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ABBEY  CHURCHES  of  Caen,  160 
Academy,  Royal,  see  “ Royal  Academy” 
Accident  in  a sewer  in  Liverpool,  619 
Accident,  fatal,  in  Commercial-road  eewer, 
Liverpool,  690 

Accident,  the  fatal,  at  Halifax,  613 
Accidents,  90,  130, 191,  211,  232,  351,  450,  611, 
649,  791,  863,  984 

Accidents,  see  also  “Falls  of  houses, ” &c. 
Accidents,  recklessness  of  working  men  as  to, 
1021 

Actions,  Architects’, — W.  G.  Colbonrno  v. 
Rev.  Dr.  Collie,  131 

Actions,  architects’, — Thompson  v.  Allison. 

alleged  breach  of  contract,  190 
Adulteration  Act,  new,  1004;  public  analysts 
under,  930,  944 

Adulterators,  punishment  of,  192 
Adelphi-terrace,  dangerous  condition  of,  242; 

condition  of  the  houses  in,  204 
Agricultural  labourers’  question,  Somerset,  691 
Agricultural  produce,  labour  and  rent,  on  ‘L~ 
prices  of,  978 
Agricultural  Society,  Royal,  629;  cottage 
designs,  610  ; Cardiff  meeting,  060 
Albert  buildings,  Queen  Victoria- street,  City, 
189 

Albert  Hall,  the  Royal,  244;  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the,  59  ; rating  of,  149 
Albert  Memorial,  National,— a suggestion, 
683,  724,  790,  909 

Alexandra  Park  and  Palace,  602,  683;  Lord 
Mayor  and,  803, 883 

All  Saints’  Church,  Maidstone  : Meddling,  109 

All  Cannings,  Wilts,  liberality  in,  61 

All  Saints,  Staunton,  982 

Allom,  late  Mr.,  architect,  840 

Alms  cups,  1710 

Altar  vaults  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  64 
America,  industrial  development  in,  437 
American  architects,  conference  of,  337 
American  finances  and  credit,  762 
American  notes,  13 
Ancient  stones  near  Stornoway,  1022 
“Angel”  improvements, Clerkenwell,  824,  871 
Anglo-Italian  style,  see  “ Style" 

Anglo-Saxon  remains  near  Witney,  243 
Ant  nuisance,  752,  769,  791,  810,  824,  851 
Antique  (The),  its  study  or  its  restoration,  79 
Antique  (The),  and  modern  study,  838 
Antique  (The),  origin  of  the  clement  of  gran- 
deur in,  237,  397 

Antiquities  of  Newcastle  in  Cumberland,  230 
Arbitration  in  the  building  trade,  303 
Arboretum,  Lincoln,  690 
Archfeologieal  Association,  British,  Wolver- 
hampton congress  of,  617,  037,  660,  944 
Arclucological  excursions,  561,  623 
Archaeological  Institute,  Royal,  603;  castle 
and  |caverns  of  Guildford,  541 ; at  South- 
ampton, 620 

Archaeological  Societies,  369,  730 
Archaeological  Society,  St.  Alban’s,  649 
Archaeological  Society,  Somerset,  751 
Archaeological  Society,  Surrey,  544 
Archaeological  teaching,  results  of,  621 
Archaeology,  Biblical,  Society  of,  263 
Archieology,  Bishop  of  Winchester  on,  620 
Arches,  brick,  623 

Architect,  builder's  commission  as,  91 
Architect  of  Lambeth  workhouse, — an  odd 
objection,  71 

“Architectes  (Les)  ont  toujours  tort,”  111 
Architects,  a newspaper  lecture  to,  4 
Architects  absent  from  the  Albert  Memorial, 
583 

Architects  and  builders,  responsibilities  of, — 
Wardle  v.  The  Rev.  John  Bethune,  110 
Architects  at  dinner,  479 
Architects,  conference  of,  391,  149,  457,  477 
Architects  in  antique  times,  94-4 ; the  old 
master  of  works,  944,  989 
Architects  in  Edinburgh,  261 
Architects  of  buildings  and  authors  of  designs 
illustrated 

Barry,  C.,— Sohool  Buildings  for  London 
School  Board,  Winchester-street,  Fins- 
bury, 1007  “ 

Barry,  E.  M.,— Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Great  Ormond-strect,  67 
Barry,  F., — Wykehurst,  Sussex,  667 
Blomfield,  Arthur,  — St.  John’s  Church, 
Bath,  10 

Bohnstedt,  E., — Proposed  Berlin  Parlia- 
ment House,— selected  design,  687 
Bo t terUl,  W., — Offices  of  Hull  Banking 
Company,  Hull,  527 

Chambedain,  R.,  — St.  Peter’s  Schools, 
Walsall,  226 

Christian,  E., — Pulpit,  Holbeach  Church. 
246 

Crossland,  Salomons,  & Jones, — Proposed 
Lunatic  Asylum,  bt.  Ann’s  Heath,— llrst 
premium,  667 

Crossland,  W.  H.,— Estate  Office  Buildings, 
Huddersfield,  227 

Cuypers,  Mr.,— St.  Catherine’s  Church, 
Eindhoven,  Holland,  207 
Darbishire,  H.  A., — Peabody-square,  Black- 
friars-road,  29 

Driver, C.  H., — Horton  Infirmary,  Banburv. 
627 

Earp,  Mr,,  sculptor, — Monument  of  Duchess 
^ of  Sutherland,  87 

Fogarty,  J., — Granville  Schools,  Prior’s 
Lee,  206 

Forsyth,  J.,  sculptor  of  Pulpit,  Holbeach 
Church,  246 


Galizia,  E.  E.,— Cemetery  dell  Addolorala, 
Malta,  S87  _ . , 

George  & Vaughan,— Cottage  Hospital, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill,  866 
Gibson,  J., — National  .Provincial  Bank  of 
England,  Newcastle,  786 
Godwin,  G.  & H.,— Drinking  Fountain  on 
Clifton  Downs,  given  by  Alderman  Proctor, 

606  „ , 
Goldie  & Child,  — Chapel  of  St.  Pauls 
College,  Stony  Stratford,  687 
Griffiths,  R.,— City  and  County  Asylum, 
Hereford,  167 

Guldenpfennig,  A.,  — Doorway  and  bow 
window,  Boeddeken  Manor-house,  near 
Padcrborn,  806 

Habershon  & Pite, — The  Westwood  Tomb, 
3C6 

Hansom  & Son,— Church  of  Our  Lady  and 
St.  Philip,  Arundel,  46 
Hardwick,  P.  C.,— Charterhouse  Schools, 
Godaiming,  987 

Hayward,  C.  F.,  — House  at  Halstead, 
Essex,  386 

Ilelier,  E.  A., — A Chimney-piece,  826 
Isaacs,  L.  H.,— Joint  Stock  Bank,  Clerken- 
well, 147 

Jenney,  W.  L.  B.,  — Fire  Monument, 
Chicago,  28 

Littler,  H.,— Offices  of  Liverpool  United 
Gas  Light  Company,  767 
Lockwood  & Mawsou, — Bradford  Town-hall, 
907 

M’Carthy,  J.  J.,— Church  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Angels  (R.C.),  Dublin,  467 
Mullet t,  A.  B.,— United  States  Post-office 
and  Court-house,  New  York  City,  387 
Newcomb  & Son,  — Boston  and  Lowell 
Station,  Boston,  U.S.,  727 
Noble,  Mr.,  sculptor,  — Monument  of 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  87 
Norton,  J.,  — Emanuel  Church,  CliftoD, 
647 

Pennington  & BridgeD,— Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  Pendlebury,  Manchester,  847 
Porter,  F.  W., — Union  Bank  of  London,  j 
Charing  Cross,  307 

Poulton,  W.  F., — Presbyterian  Chapel  and 
Schools,  Brecon,  146 

Poulton,  Mr., — Congregational  Church  and 
Schools,  Thames,  286 
Power,  E., — Camberwell  Vestry -hall,  287 
Robinson,  J., — Monument  of  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  in  Trentham  Church;  Mr. 
Noble  and  Mr.  Earp,  sculptors,  87  j 

Ross,  A., — Design  for  proposed  Cathedral  in 
Edinburgh,  967 

Salomons  Se  Jones, — Caen  Wood  Towers,  | 
Highgate,  427 

Scott,  G.  G., — Restored  Chapter-house  of  j 
W estminster,  107 

Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,— Addition  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  827 

Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,— Church  of  St.  Mary 
Abbott' b,  Kensington,  927 
Slater  & Carpenter,— St.  Chad’s  School, 
Denstone,  607 

Smith  A., — Proposed  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
St.  Ann’s  Heath, — second  premium,  607 
Snell,  S., — Boys’  School,  Wandsworth,  for 
Patriotic  Fund,  487 

Tarring  & Sod, — Congregational  Memorial 
Hall,  Farringdon-street,  367 
Teulon  Se  Cronk, — Thanet-street  Schools, 
St.  Pancras,  267 

Vale,  H.  H., — English  Church  at  the  Hague, 
447 

Walker,  S.  D.,— Proposed  Pavilion  at  Not- 
tingham, 426 

Ward,  F.  J.— Albert-buildings,  Queen  Vic- 
toria-street, 187 

Waterhouse,  A., — Seamen’s  Orphan  Insti- 
tution, Liverpool,  407 

Wight,  P.  P., — Library  Buildings,  New 
York,  446 

Worthington,  T.,  — Manchester  Police 
Courts,  1027 

Worthington,  T., — New  Shipping  Ware- 
house, Deansgate,  Manchester,  3 27 
WorthiDgton,  T.,— Prestwick  Union  Work- 
house,  647 

Wray,  G.  C., — Hull  Dock  Company’s  Offices, 
127 

Architects,  payment  of,  851,  869,  989 
Architects  taking  retainers  from  the  clergy, 
342 

Architects  (To),  992 
Architects’  actions,  569 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  232 
Architects’  education,  818 
Architects’  liabilities,  691 
Architects’  materials,  837,  869 
Architectural  and  Arcbteological  Society,  Shef- 
field, 861 

Architectural  Association,  130,  210,  249,  281, 
320,  370,  409,  522,  909;  conversazione,  860; 
excursion  of,  451 ; excursions,  644;  excur- 
sion to  Northamptonshire,  680,  699;  modern 
French  architecture,  443 ; history  in  stained 
glass,  999;  the  abbey  churches  of  CaeD, 
160 

Architectural  Association,  Belfast,  823,  1003 
Architectural  Association,  Edinburgh,  192 
Architectural  Association,  Northern,  1021 ; on 
concrete  buildingB,  799 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland,  552, 
opening  meeting  of,  829 
Architectural  Association,  Nottingham,  883 


Architectural  drawings,  autograph,  abroad, 
160 

Architectural  drawings,  Royal  Scottish  Aca- 
demy, 201 

Architectural  Examinations  in  the  country, 
151 

Architectural  museum,  891 ; see  “Museum” 
Architectural  Society,  Oxford,  691 
Architectural  Society,  Worcester  Diocesan, 
369 

Architectural  touting,  281 
Architectural  Union  Company,  991 
Architecture,  440 

Architecture  and  building  from  a Soottish 
point  of  view,  920 

Architecture  and  concrete  building,  990 
“Architecture”  and  its  modern  critics,  4&9 
Architecture,  City,— a new  style,  511 
Architecture,  conventionalism  in,  138 
Architecture,  English, — a vision  of  the  future, 
389 

Architecture,  funereal,  759 
Architectnre,  Gothic,  nomenclature  of,  700 
Architecture  in  Ireland,  progress  of,  920 
Architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  368 
Architecture,  Mediaeval,  979 
Architecture,  modern  French,  -443 
Architecture,  modern,  in  Germany,  804 
Architectnre  of  great  cities,  409 
Architecture  of  the  second  empire, — a French 
architect  on  the,  180 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  on 
motive  in,  757 
Architecture,  syntactic,  410 
Architecture,  the  grammar  of,  953 
Armour,  the  Meyrick  collection  of,  363 
Ark  (The),  in  the  East,  144 
Art  and  Science,  the  connexion  of,  364 
Art,  applied,  hindrances  to  progvese  cf,  301 
Art,  character  in,  659 
Art,  Christian,  499 
Art,  conventionalism  in,  97,  117 
Art,  Japanese,  see  “ Japanese  Art  ” 

Art,  ornamental  and  pictorial,  state  of,  931 
Art,  scale  in,  497 

Art  school-,  domestic  architectnre  and  the,  249 
Art  v.  manufacture,  159 
Art  Union  of  London  (The),  339;  pictures 
bought  by,  422 
Artizans,  a lesson  for,  809 
Artist  (The)  and  Politics, — a question  for  the 
futnre,  758 

Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  464 
Artists,  Female,  Boeiety  of,  102 
Artists,  Society  of,  British,  Sufl’olk-streo;,  281 
Arts  and  manufactures,  proposed  examination 
in,  162 

Arundel,  new  (R.C.)  Church  of  Our  Lady  and 
St.  Philip  at,  44 
Asbestos,  1010 
Aspatria, — a noble  offer,  151 
Asphalt e and  its  progress,  109,  151 ; and 
wood  pavement,  810 ; in  Chelsea,  710 ; 
paving,  62,  92 
Assessments,  83 
Assistants,  position  of,  411 
Astley’s  Amphitheatre,  841 
Asylum,  new  City  and  County,  Hereford,  164 
Asylum,  proposed,  St.  Ann’s  Heath,. 58!) : Bee 
also  under  “ Competition” 

Aqaarium,  the  Brighton,  82,  641 ; a warning, 
931 

Auctions  and  auctioneers,  429 
Australasia  (From),  162,  324,  551,  773,  844 
Avebury,  what  is  ? 129 

BAGSHAW  HALL,  Tideswell,  851 
Bank,  London  Joint  Stock,  the  Clerkenwell 
and  Smithfleld  Branch  of,  145 
Bank  of  England,  National  Provincial,  New- 
castle, 786 

Bank  of  Manchester,  Middleton  Branch  of 
j Union,  982 

Bank,  Union,  of  London,— ChariDg-cross 
Branch,  306 

Banks,  late  Mr.  R.  R.,  1002 
Baptist  College  for  Manchester,  830 
Barracks,  Knightsbridge,  Hyde  Park  and,  842 
Barracks,  site  for,  309 

Barrow-in-Furness,  the  new  cemetery  build- 
ings and  recreation  grounds,  131 ; the  new 
town  and  port  of, — new  works  and  buildings, 
240, 642 

Basilicas  and  church  revival,  570 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  Dorchester 
meeting  of,  464 
Bathing,  inland  sea,  369 
Baths  and  wash-houses,  Paddington,  1002 
Baths  and  lecture-hall,  Brixton,  462 
Baths,  floating,  on  the  Thames  and  purifica- 
tion of  river,  1001 
Baths  for  Hanley,  871 
Baths  in  old  LondoD,  520 
Beams,  loads,  and  deflections  of,  630 
Beautiful,  theory  of,  289 
Bedford,  522,  770 
Beds  and  bedsteads,  684 
Beech,  570,  591,  610 
Belgium,  Royal  Academy  of,  412 
Bell,  the  new,  for  Cologne  Cathedral,  411 
Bells,  231 

Berlin  House  of  Parliament,  competition,  191 ; 
selected  design  for,  686:  see  also  “ Compe- 
tition ” 

Bermondsey  curiosity,  971 

Bethnal  Green,  71 

Bexley  Heath  Hall,  910 

Bill,  Private,  BtandiDg  Order,  43  ; examiners, 


Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  42 
Bitumen,  building  in,  770,  791,  810;  building, 
paving,  and  general  construction  in,  710,  740 
“ Black  Burgh,”  Brighton,  opening  of  the,  724 
Board  of  Publio  Works  in  Ireland,  222,  270 
Board  of  Works,  Metropolitan,  and  District 
Surveyors,  250 

Board  of  Works  (Metropolitan):  dead  lock  at, 
569,  769,  790;  and  the  line  of  fronts; — 
Chippendale  and  Others  v.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  350 ; and  the  line  of  front, 
369;  and  concrete,  see  “ Concrete"; 
powers  of,  971 ; reform  of,  390 
Boilers,  the  destruction  of,  18 
Bond  in  walla,  hoop-iron,  891 
Books,  pamphlets,  engravings,  &c. ; notioes, 
reviews,  and  articles  as  to  : — 

Anderson  on  Strength  of  Materials,  o.,  854 
Art-Union  of  London’s  Eight  PlateB  of  Coast 
Scenery,  5 

Atchley’s  Civil  Engineers’  and  Contraotora’ 
Price-book,  211 

Atchley's  Timber  Merchant’s  Guide,  393 
Bauerman’s  Treatise  on  Iron,  353 
Beeton’e  Dictionary  of  Universal  Informa- 
tion, 592 

Bemrose's  Manual  of  Buhl-work,  &c.,  992 
Bonomi  on  Human  Figure,  812 
Brassey  on  Work  and  Wages,  737 
Cansick’e  Monumental  Inscriptions,  251 
Church  on  Colour,  892 
Collins  on  Miring  and  Quarrying,  802 
Colling’s  Examples  of  Foliage,  02 
Daly’s  De  la  8ocidt6  de  1’ Architecture,  See., 
759 

Daly’s  Fun^railles  de  Felix  Duban,  43 
Davidson's  Technical  Manuals,  — Gothio 
stonework,  272 
Dean  on  Landed  Estates,  631 
Directory  for  City  of  London,  93 
Dobell  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  892 
Donaldson's  Tables  for  Platelayers,  93 
Drysdale  Se  Hayward  on  Health,  See.,  712 
Eastlalce’a  Gothic  Revival,  3 
Elphinstone’s  Patterns  for  Turning,  674 
Evans  on  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  679 
Fairlie’s  Railways  or  no  Railways,  652 
Fergusson  on  Megaliths,  197,  217 
Fergnsson  on  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  77 
Fire  Surveys,  637 
Fletcher  on  Dilapidations,  452 
Frost  on  Curve  Tracing,  352 
Ganot’s  Natural  Philosophy  (Atkinson, 
translator  and  editor),  352 
Garden  (The),  conducted  by  W.  Robinson, 
872 

Grover  on  Railway  Bridges,  213 
Jellett  on  Friction,  412 
Hall  on  Wimbledon,  662  ' 

Handbook  of  Eastern  Counties,  432 
Handbook  to  Prince  Oonsort  Notional 
Memorial,  518 

Helps  on  Thomas  Brassey,  577 
Hughes  on  Waterworks,  1019 
Hull  on  Building  and  Ornamental  Clones, 
977 

Lanchester  on  Healthy  Houses,  332 
Laxton’s  Builders’  Price-book  for  1872,  211 
Liibke’s  History  of  Sculpture,  1017 
Lucss's  Temples  et  Eglisea  Circulates 
d’Angleterre,  181 
Maxwell’s  Theory  of  Heat,  54 
MeteyarcPs  Group  of  Englishmen,  34 
Milbourn  on  St.  Mildred’s  Church,  Poultry, 
492 

Nystrom’s  Pooket-Book  of  Mechanics  and 
Engineering,  352 

New  Maps  [of  Plans,  &c.]  in  Private  Bill 
Office,  69 

Owen’s  Elementary  Education  Act,  See.,  312 
Plancbo’s  Recollections  and  Reflections,  560 
Pocket  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms,  902* 
Pole's  Lectures  on  Iron,  581 
Banken  on  Strains  in  Trusses,  663 
Report  on  Conference  of  Architeots,  812 
Richards  on  Wood-working  Machines,  1001 
Rogers's  Architect's  Text-Book,  872 
Ross’s  Wages  Calculator,  592 
Scenery,  Coast,  Eight  Plates  of,  6 
Seddon’s  ^Domestic  Architecture  in  lale  of 
Thanet,  752 

Smith,  AnguB,  on  Air  and  Rain,  432 
Snow  Harris’s  Rudimentary  Magnetism,  54 
Stevenson  on  Canal  and  River  Engineer- 
ing, 557 

Stubbing^  G.,  on  Lands  that  Want  Hands, 
764 

Sun  Pictures,  92 

Tarbottou  on  Trent  Bridges,  Nottingham, 
432 

Tarn’s  Practical  Geometry,  251 
Transactions  of  Indian  Engineers’  Associa- 
tion, 312 

. Trevithick's  Life  of  Richard  Trevithick, 

Tulloch  on  Bombay  Water  Supply,  863 
Tyrwhit  on  Christian  Art  and  Symbolism, 
499 

Variorum  : see  weekly  Numbers 
Wages  Reckoner,  592 

Wagner’s  Handbook  of  Chemical  Techno- 
logy, 1013 
Way’s  Rome,  917 

Williams  & Underwood  on  Village  ChuroheB 
of  Denbighshire,  672 
Willis’s  Principles  of  Mechanism,  699 
Wolff  on  Zymotic  Diseases,  760 
Woodman  on  Horses,  712 
Wood’s  Strange  Dwellings,  54 
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"Woodward'a  Natural  History  of  the  Year, 
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Wy 


s Architect’s  Note-book  in  Spain,  937 
Boohs  received  : see  end  of  weekly  numbers 
Boring,  diamond,  at  Clifton,  413 
Boring  in  the  Wealden,  090 
Boston  and  Lowell  passenger  station,  Boston, 
D.8.,  72!) 

Boston,  great  fire  in,  903 
Box  iron  (A),  629 
Bradford  Town- hall,  906 
Brassey,  the  character  and  the  career  of,  577 
B.assey,  the  late  Thomas,  contractor,  770 
Breakwater  of  the  future,  405 
Breakwater,  Portland,  opening  o$  610 
Breakwater,  concrete  and,  24 It 
Breweries  and  makings,  on  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of,  99 
Brewery,  Alexandra,  Manchester,  370 
Brewster  gate?  at  Lincoln’s-inn,  770 
Bribe  (A),  991 

Bnckmuking  machine,  patent  hydraulic,  81 
Brick  under  fire,  919 
Brickwork  and  masonry  in  Ireland,  1021 
Bridge,  Blackfriars,  lighting,  950 
Bridge,  new,  at  Peterborough,  1022 
Bridge,  free,  movement,  889 
Bridge,  Globe,  Peckbam,  the  rebuilding  of, 
169,  830,  691  ; bursting  of  the  dam,  55" 
and  the  tradesmen,  669  ; building  of,  929 
Bridge,  proposed  new,  over  the  Thames,  915 
Bridge,  Southwark,  162 
Bridge  (The)  in  St.  James’s  Park,  619 
Bridge  of  ease  (A),  799 
Brighton,  a big  church  for,  891 
Bristol,  770 

British  Association, — gleanings  at  the  Brighton 
meeting,  678 

British  goods  sent  abroad,  1022 
British  Museum,  an  hour  at,  177  ; high  art  iD, 
591  ; inappropriate  closing  of,  18 
Brompton,  bits  of,  609 
Brown,  Mr.  R.  P.,  the  late,  1021 
Buenos  Ayres,  830 

Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  410,  590, 
931,  949 

Builders,  caution  to,  281 
Builders’  clerks  and  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labour,  323 

Builders’  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution,  283, 


970 


Builder’s  commission  as  an  architect,  91 
Builders  forwarding  materials  and  tools  by 
Railway,  871 

Builders,  interest  of  in  legal  reform,  911 
Builders,  master,  of  LondoD,  General  Asso- 
ciation of,  990,  1010 
Builders,  meeting  of,  in  London,  51,  70 
Builder*’  responsibilities,  990 
Buildere,  treatment  of,  611,  030,  672 
Builtlirg  land  in  Walworth,  value  of,  781 
Building  Act,  Metropolitan : Change  of  a 
builder  under, — Knightley  v.  Wilkinson, 
852 ; cases,  18  ; cases  under, — district  sur- 
veyor of  Hammersmith  Hawkins,  141; 
Crown  rights  and,  321 ; decisions  under,— 
necessary  repairs— railway  arches,  971; 
district  surveyors,  8'2;  district  surveyors 
and  ruinous  buildings,  821  ; district  sur- 
veyors’ fees,  351  ; district  surveyors'  fees 
under,— arches  under  public  way ,’490,  591; 
projections  before  the  general  line  of  build- 
ing, 231 

Building  Act,  the  proposed  new,  121 
Building  aphorisms,  405 
Building,  cheap,  at  Portsmouth,  210 
Building  committees,  responsibilities  of,  990 
Building,  co-operative,  761 
Building  in  bitumen,  770,  791,  810 
Building  investments,  co  operative,  189 
Building  in  South  Yorkshire,  44 
Building  materials,  the  strength  of,  390,  417 
Building,  New,  for  British  Mutual  Investment 
Company,  963 

BuildiDg,  on  inventions  connected  with,  141 
Building  on  the  Milkwood  Estate,  713 
Building  operations  in  Cambridge  University, 


564 


Building  society,  co-operative,  at  Barrow,  382 
Building  (The)  for  official  bodies,  323 
Building  trade  (The),  429,  770 : see  also 
"Trade  Movement,”  &c. 

Buildings,  Drapery,  in  Holborn,  810 
Buildings  and  works  in  the  Metropolitan 
Board's  area, — important  statistics,  1022 
Buildings  for  Civil  Setvce  Co-operative 
Store,  982 

Buildings,  heights  of  and  angleB,  301 
Buildings,  municipal,  Renfrew,  322 
Boildings,  new,  for  the  City  of  London 
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i,  284 


“Bulletin  Monumental ” and  M. de Caumont, 


Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  950 


CAB  STANDS,  covered,  52,  563 
Caen,  Abbey  Churches  of,  160 
Cambridge  Hall,  Southport,  823 
Canal  banks,  construction  of, — Insti'ution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  224  * 

Canal,  Bridgewater,  purchase  of,  782 
Candelabra  for  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge, 224 

Cardiff,  progress  of,  801,  892 
Carpenters,  English,  work  of,  621 
Carpenters’  societies,  rival,  871  • 

Carpentry,  constructive,  Ac.,  740 
Carriage  indicator,  932 
Carved  oak  decorations,  83 
Castle  and  caverns  of  Guildford,  541 
Castle,  Middleham,  keep  of,  284 
Cal  liedral  at  Edinburgh,  proposed  designs  for, 
657  ; design  for,  969 
Cathedral,  Canterbury,  704 
Cathedral,  Canterbury, — the  fire  and  its 
effects,  717 

Cathedral  case,  the  Montreal,  141 
Cathedral,  Chester,  restoration,  243 
Cathedral  of  Paderborn,  231 
Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  705 
Cathedral  restoration,  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 


Cathedral  restorations,  122 

Cathedral,  Wells,  restoration  of  west  front  of. 
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Cathedral,  Worcester,  750,  790,  829 
Caution  to  architects,  151 
Cement  in  iron  ships,  misuse  of,  2G9 
Oementing  rain-water  tanks,  33,  51 
Cemetery,  Brompton,  notes  in,  709 
Cemetery,  new  R.C.  at  Malta,  S95 
Cemetery,  South  London,  opposition  to  pro- 
posed, 639 

Channel  tunnel,  the  new  project  for  a,  57  : 
Tunnel  Company,  110,  150;  tunnel,  the  pro- 
posed, 192 

Channel  passage  (The)  between  England  and 
France,  341 

Chapel  and  school,  Congregational,  Thame, 
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Chapel  and  schools,  Wesleyan,  Hull,  405 
Chapel,  Hoi  ton-lane,  Bradford,  824 
Chapel,  memorial,  to  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  49 
Chapel,  new,  at  Rugby  School,  813 
Chapel,  Presbyterian,  and  school,  Brecon,  145 
Chapter-house,  Westminster,  93,  124 
Charter-house  schools,  981 
Charges,  professional,  170 
Cheapsido  and  the  Poultry,  the  proposed 
widening  of,  264 
Chelsea  old  church,  404 
Chesterfield  and  its  black  spots,  113 
Chicago,  512 

Chicago  fire,  monument  of  the,  26 

Chiming, — a plagiarism,  350 

Chimney,  a large,  809 

Chimney  drafts,  interfering  with,  390 

Chimney,  moving,  270 

Chimneypiece,  824 

Chisel  (The),  944 

Chubb,  late  Mr.  -John,  903 

Church,  a big,  for  Brighton,  851 

Church  architecture  at  the  Church  Congress, 


821 


Church-building  news  : see  weekly  Numbers 
Church  Congress,  church  architecture  at  the, 


Church,  Covent  Garden,  432 
Church,  Crumpsali,  destruction  of  by  light- 
ning, 61,  142 

Church  decoration  at  Weymouth,  13 
Church,  Earls  Barton,  53 
Church,  Emanuel,  Clifton,  546 
Churoh,  English,  at  the  Hague,  440 
Church  for  Ramsgate,  511 
Church  in  Pimlico,  a proposed  new,  629 
Church,  new,  at  Southgate,  864 
Church,  new,  of  Father  Ignatius's  monastery, 
in  the  wilds  of  Wales,  710 
Church  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Philip,  at  Arundel 
(R.C.),  44 

Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Islington,  649 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Aogels,  466 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Yirgiu,  Crown-street, 
Soho,  323 

Church,  8evenoaks  Weald,  309 
Church,  St.  Luke's/Lower  Norwood,  323 
Church  spire,  Bampton,  604 
Church  walls  and  windows,  the  adornment  of, 


Church  work  in  Worcester,  521 
Churchyards,  City,  and  Bunbill-fields  C< 
tery,  689 

Churches,  City,  4'9  ; removal  of,  750 
Churches,  fire  in,  risks  frtnn,  811 
Churches,  old  and  new,  670 
Churches,  round,  181  ; round,  in  Europe,  204 
City  flour-mills,  lire  iD,  782,  902,  930,  951  : see 
also  “ Fireproof  Construction” 

City  land,  lettiDg,  370 
Civil  Engineers,  a deputation  of,  110 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of : the  construc- 
tion of  banks  for  canals  or  tanks,  224  ; 
irrigation  in  Southern  India,  169  ; premiums, 
622 ; premiums  awarded  by,  771 ; sinking 
shafis  through  water-bearing  strata,  263 
Clacton-on-Sea,  724 

Cleopatra’s  Needle  and.Thames  Embankment, 


Caen-wood  Towers,  Highgate,  429 
Cuesar’s  Camp,  411,  430 
Coal  and  iron,  663,  703,  782,  862,  883 
Coalfields  : in  West  Lancashire,  743  ; and 
labour,  698 
Coal  trade,  851 

Coal  question  (The),  not  advanced,  2 
Coal  question  (The),  a serious  subject,  21,  G41 
Coal, — who  gets  the  profit,  629 
Coa's,  adulteration  of,  1030 
Colbourne  v.  Colli?, — architects’  actions,  131 
Colliery  calamities,  851 
Columns  of  Ducal  palace,  Venice,  784 
Combustible  buildings  in  the  City,  108 
Compensation  case,  429 ; at  Penzance,  329 
Competition,  amenities  of,  830 
Competition,  Berlin  House  of  Parliament,  18, 
191,  381,  463,  586 
Competition  : 

Blackpool  Market,  703 
Brighouse  Cemetery,  322  : see  also  under 
“ Competitions,  unlair,”  and  Letters  (va- 
rious), on  unfair  competitions 
Bud  a Pest,  33 

Chorley  Town-hall,  232,  289,  410 
Darlington  Fever  Hospital,  249 
Dodges,  210 

Edinburgh  Cathedral,  691 
Hanley  Public  Baths,  102 
Hartlepool  Exchange  and  Club-house,  063, 
684,  950,  971 
Hull  cemetery,  903 

Law  Courts,  123  : see  also  “ Law  Courls  ” 
Leicester  municipal  buildings,  44, 102 
London  City  Mission,  1002 
Louth  hospital  and  dispensary,  123 
Lunatic  asylum,  Kent,  892 
Lunatic  asylum,  St.  Ann’s  Heath,  502,  589, 
609,  665 
Newington,  359 
Paddington  baths,  Ac.,  1020 
Portland  drainage,  250 
Rosa  workhouse,  380 
St.  Helen's  townball,  221 
Stepney  school,  380 


Stockton  Exchange  Company,  591 
Stockton  exchange,  610,  971 
Story  of  a,  362 
Strasburgh  Church,  303 
Snnderland  schools  and,  751 
Turners,  369 

Watford  public  library,  892 
Whitehaven  baths,  891,  950  ] 

Whittlesey  workhouse,  43 
Worcester  guildhall,  70,  470,  584,  8C4,  644, 
684,  703 

Worcester  School  Board  schools,— the  deci- 
sion, 70,  the  plans,  91,  101,  123 
Competition  committees,  vagaries  of,  110 
Competitions,  123,  191,  270,  289,  341,  381,  430, 
441,  462,  810,  871,  931 
Competitions,  architectural,  989,  1010 
Competitions  beginning  to  pay  at  last,  369 
Competitions,  public,  conference  committee 


i,  34 


Competitions,  regulation  of,  970 
Competitions,  unfair:  Brighouse,  584,  630, 
049,  691 : see  also  uuder  “ Competition, 
Brighouse” 

Concrete  and  breakwaters,  244 
Concrete  building,  730,  898, 922  ; and  architec- 
ture, 990 ; and  the  Board  of  Works,  131 ; 
and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, — the 
Peabody  Industrial  Dwellings  and  the  con- 
tractors, 491 ; and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  641,  691,  730,  789 
Concrete  buildings,  On,  799 
Concrete  house,  151 
Concrete  houses,  211 
Concrete  houses  in  Folkestone.  477 
Concrete  walls  and  encaustic  tiling,  604 
Conference,  general,  of  architects,  -149,  391, 
457,  477 

Congregational  hall : see  “Hall” 

Congresses,  foreign,  270 

Constructive  carpentry,  joinery,  [and  stair 
building,  740 

Consumption  hospital,  enlargement  of,  950 
Contract,  alleged  breach  of) — architect's  ac- 
tion, 190 

Contract,  builders’,  form  for  conditions  of,  149 
Contractor’s  appeal,  589 
Contractors,  treatment  of,"  550 
Contracts,  law  of,  1030 
Conventionalism,  210 
Co-operative  building  investments,  139 
Corn  Exchange,  Bristol,  671 
Corn  Exchange,  Stowmarkot,  729 
Corn  Exchange,  new,  for  Bedford,  851 
Cornices,  the  proportions  of,  189 
Corporations  and  Government  auditors,  113 
Corwen  Chnrch,  324 

Cottage  building  in  Norway,  and  some  of  its 
teachings,  179 

Cottage  designs  : Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
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Cottage  hospital,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  864 
Cottage  Hospital,  North  Cambridgeshire, 
Wisbech,  550,  843 

Cottages,  labourers’  and  drainage  in  Ireland, 
prizes  for,  610 

Court-house,  an  Irish,  condition  of  an,  282 
Court  Thoatre,  the  wooden  stairs  in  the,  11 
Courts,  see  “ Law  Courts  ” 

Craftsman  and  architect,  8S9 
Crowded  out,  151 

Crowle,  shameless  advertisement  from,  951 
Crystal  Palace  Company's  practical  engineer- 
ing classes,  844 
Curacy-honse,  Pewsey,  190 
Cut-nail  Works  at  Middlesbrough,  604 
Cyprus,  explorations  in,  938 


DAIRIES  and  dairy  management,  990 
Damp,  pitch  as  protection  from,  629,  672 
Damp-proof  houses,  191 
Damp  walls,  52,  71,  99,  160  ; a remedy  for, 
191 ; ground  damp,  164 
Dangerous  structures,  931 
Davy  monument,  823 
" De  Lunatico  Inquirendo,”  722 
Diamonds  and  the  idea  of  beauty  in  nature. 


Deadly  wakes  and  wasteful  funerals,  31 
Death  in  the  drain,  130 
Decoration,  chnrcb,  see  “ Church  Decoration” 
Deluge,  ancient  account  of,  985 
Dictionary  -.  a technical,  wanted,  310,  355,  410 : 
see  also  “ Technical  Terms  ” ; an  interna- 
tional technical,  902 

Dilapidations  Act,  1871,  ecclesiastical,  423; 

surveyors  under,  463 
Dinner,  a valedictory,  890 
“ Disinfecting  dwelliDg-houses,”  731 
District  surveyors  under  Building  Act : see 
BuildiDg  Act” 

Dock  exiension  in  Liverpool,  940 

Docks,  Stobcross,  Glasgow,  723 

Dogo’s  Palace,  and  thought  in  the  workman, 


Drinking-fountain  on  Clifton  Downs,  604 
Drinking-fountains  and  pumps,  300 
Dry  rot,  doors  and,  111 
Dwelling-houses,  112 

DwelliDg-houses  iu  towns  in  Ireland,  erection 
of,  123 

Dwellings  Company,  Improved  Industrial,1 
limited,  110 

Dwellings  for  poor,  new,  at  Holborn  Viaduct, 


Dwellings,  model,  Clerkenwell,  383 
Dwellings,  workmen's  new,  in  Ebury-square,  i 
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Dwellings  : see  also  “ nouses  ” 

Duban,  M.,  monument  to,  ‘43 
Dublip,  doings  in,  422 
Dublin  Society,  Royal,  210 
Dublin,  some  notes  from,  103 
Dubbin’s  patent,  521 

Dulwich  College  management,  new  scheme;' 
see  “Schools” 

Dust  and  trade  refuse,  removal  of,  650 
Dustmen’s  wages,  52 


EARLY  REMAINS  near  Gracechurch-street^ 


194 


Ebdy  v.  Thompson,  390 
Ecclesiastical  element  in  art,  St.  Paul’s,  853 
Edinburgh  (From),  551,  943;  doings  in,  63  ; 
hospitals,  942,  979;  news  from,  778;  pro- 
posed cathedral  at, — see  “ Cathedral  ” ; sani- 
tary condition  of,  589 ; the  Duke  of,  his 
collection  at  8outh  Kensington,  63 
Education,  popular,  in  Scotland, — the  Edin- 
burgh hospitals,  942 

Educatiou,  technical;  see  “ Technical  Educa- 
tion" 

Education,  the  organisation  of, — civil,  mili- 
tary, aud  naval,  260 

Embankment,  Thames,— case  of  Dube  oi 
Buccleuch,  389 

Employers  and  employed,  321 ; contemplated' 
legislation  as  to,  157  ; see  also  “ Trades 
Movement,"  &c. 

Engineer  and  doctor,  760 
Engineer,  education  of  th»,  43 
Engineer  officers,  our,  192 
Engineering,  canal  and  river,  557 
Engineering  works  in  prospect,  -439 
Engineers’  Society,  Civil  and  Mechanical,  303 


Engineers,  the  Society  of,  Westminster,  130 
Engineers,  the  Royal,  211 
Engineers  to  municipal  boards,  salaries  of,  802 
Engineers  to  boards,  salaries  of,  829 
Escurial,  802  ; and  St.  James’s  Palace, — 
sentiment  in  architectui-e,  899 
Estate  otliee  buildings,  Huddersfield,  229,  244 
Examination,  proposed,  iu  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, 161 

Exeter,  a note  at,  720 
Exeter  Cathedral,  the  old  bills  of,  843 
Exhibition  buildings,  the  Copenhagen,  521 
Exhibition,  fine  art,  Nottingham,  422 
Exhibition,  the  French  and  Flemish,  -110 
Exhibition,  international,  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy at  Paris,  261,  684 
Exhibition,  the  London_Intemational, of  1872, 
338,  384;  annexes  : eastern  and  western 
ornament,  -482 ; notes  at  the,  357  ; art  versus 
manufacture  and,  159;  notes  on  pictures  in, 
401,  519 ; progress  in, — retrospect,  801  ; 
working  men  at,  369 

Exhibition,  the  London  International  of  1873, 


Exhibition,  Lyons  universal,  129 
Exhibition,  the  Moscow  Polytechnic,  cariosi- 
ties of,  857,  897  : see  also  “ Moscow  " 
Exhibition  oak,  211 
Exhibition  of  old  masters,  3-4 
Exhibition  of  pictures,  Liverpool,  report 
upon,  92 

Exhibition  of  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  190 
Exhibition  of  water  colours,  the  general,  168 
Exhibition  Palace,  Dublin,  works  at,  263 
Exhibition,  universal,  the  Vienna  : and  the 
working  artist,  681,  744  ; civil  engineering 
and  architecture  at,  764;  private  dwelling- 
houses  at,  564 

Exhibition,  the  ensuing  Irish,  and  its  pro- 
spects, 2 3 

Exhibition,  winter,  at  Dudley  Gallery,  929 
Exhibiiion,  winter,  at  French  Gallery,  881 
Explosive  agents,  451 

Explosion  and  prevention  of  explosion  by 
nsical  tones,  672 
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249 


Donaldson,  Professor,  692 
Dorc  gallery,  442 
Doulliog  freestooe,  8 
Drainage,  bouse,  18 
Drain,  death  in  the,  130 
Drain-pipes,  71 

Drainage:  at  TootiDg  Junction,  670;  agricul- 
tural pipe,  in  connexion  with  arterial  drain- 
age and  outfalls,  6 ; house,  iron  pipes  for, 
43;  of  Evesham,  730 ; of  Oxford,  970; 
operations,  incidental  consequences  of,  829; 
of  Weymontb,  17 ; river  Alt,  424;  the 
Bruton,  appointment  of  engineer  for  the, 
49  ; utilising,  550, 591 ; works,  Hornsey,  and 
the  contractor,  729  ; works,  Taunton,  641 
Drains  and  waste-pipes,  271 
Drains,  law  aud  the,  602 
Draughtsmen’s  Provident  Society,  510 
Drawing,  701 

Drawings,  architectural:  see  “ Architectur.il 
Drawings  ” 

Drinking-fountain,  Clifton  Downs,  262 
DrinkiDg-fountain  for  Pa'na,  724 
Drinking-fountain  movement,  304 


FAIRSTED  CHL'RCn,  Essex,  ground reces3 


Fall  of  a budding  in  Preston,  370 
Fall  of  buildings,  1030 

Fall  of  houses,  disastrous,  in  Chelsea,  232,  2-41 

Fall  of  honses  in  Manchester,  912 

Fall  of  part  of  Canterbury  new  sewage-house. 


Fall  of  grand  stand  near  Huddersfield,  771 
Falls  from  stands,  284 

Farm-buildings,  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of,  324 

Farm-buildii)gs  at  Paderborn,  546 
Farm-labouring  partners,  the  Speaker  and 
his,  710 

Fever  outbreak  at  Burbage,  319 

Fever,  typhoid  or  gastric,  in  Lancashire,  863 

Fine  art  in  Bethnal-green,  633 

Fine  Art ; see  also  “ Thanksgiving  Day” 

Fine  Arts  Society,— see  “ Society  of  Fine 
Art3” 

Fire  at  City  Flour  Mills,  782  : see  “ City 
Flour  Mills  " 

Fire  at  St.  Mary's,  Paddington,  630 
Fire-engine  station  for  Pimlico,  843 
Fireplace,  ventilating, — double  for  provisional 
hospital,  366 

Fireproof  construction,  971 
Fireproof  construction  aud  tire  in  Thamcs- 
street,  919 

Fireproof  floors,  990,  1029 
Fireproofing,  511,  932 
Fire-resisting  construction,  503 
Fire,  risk  of  buildings  from,  537,  589 
Fires  in  manufactories,  950 
Fires,  origin  of,  630 
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fires,  prevention  of,— inquiry,  903 
Firing,  wasteful,  611 
Floors  and  dry-rot,  111 

Florence,  news  from,  ZOO,  810;  new  observa- 
tory, 901 

Flower  market,  Covent-garden,  89 
Foot-bridges  for  crowded  crossings,  1010 
Foresters’  hall,  Wilderness-row,  121,  150 
Foundations,  pressure  on,  277;  and  strength 
of  materials,  297 

Fountain,  the  Cincinnati,  United  States,  319 
Fountains,  designs  for,  141 
Frankfort  Institution  of  •Architects  and  Engi- 
neers, 903 

Frating  Church,  Essex,  350 
Freestone,  Doulting,  8 
French  architecture,  modern,  443 
Fuel,  economy  in,— the  “ Builder"  fire,  710 
Funerals  and  wakes,  propagation  of  disease 
by,  929 

Funerals,  wasteful,  31 

GAIETY  HOTEL  and  Restaurant,  enlarge- 
ment of,  502,  950 
Gallery  of  Illustration,  210 
Garden,  proposed  public,  in  Ebury-square, 
682 

Gas,  cheap,  for  railway  companies,  186' 

Gas  Company,  Great  Central,  origin  and 
history  of,  321 
Gas  from  wood,  281,  329 
Gas,  home-made,  591 
(fas  lighting,  991 

Gas  question  in  London  and  Patent  Gas  Com- 
pany, 7-13 

Gas  works,  Edinburgh,  extension  of,  709 

Gems,  coloured,  739,  791 

Glass,  effect  of  light  on,  823 

Glass  and  glass  painting, — Society  of  Arts,  250 

Giass,  staiued,  domestic,  89 

Glass,  stained,  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  881,  932 

Glass,  stained,  history  in,  999 

Glass,  stained,  manufacture  of,  702 

Glass,  stained,  old  and  new,  870 

Glass,  stained;— see  weekly  Numbers 

Glass  staining,  the  art  of,  723 

Glastonbury,  state  of,  91,  131 

Glazed  surface,  391,  409,  -130,  450 

Glazing  quarries,  ornamental,  42 

Gothic  architecture,  see  “ Gothio  ” 

Gothio  builders  still  at  work,  998 
Gothio  furniture,  modern,  930 
Gothic  revival,  history  of,  3 
Government  auditors  (The),  and  the  corpora- 
tions, 113 

Graham,  Mr.  Peter,  912 

Granary,  a big,  163 

Granite,  Donegal,  670 

Granite  under  lire,  919 

Grates  and  stoves,  985 

Greek  Church  at  Wolverhampton,  982 

Greenwich  Park,  building  at,  769 

Grindstone,  hints  how  to  use  a,  650 

Guernsey,  383 

Guildhall,  the  Gardner  Collection  at,  921 
Guildhall,  new,  at  Winchester,  17 
Guildhall  restoration,  Worcester,  90;  see  also 
under  “Competition” 

Guilds  of  trade,  the  ancient  City,  160,  912 ; 

the  City,  a hint  to,  365,  421,  384,  609 
Guldenpfennig,  Herr,  the  works  of,  284 

HABERDASHERS'  COMPANY,  161 
Hakewill,  the  late  Mr.  C.,  architect,  860 
Hall  and  club-rooms,  new  Trade  Societies,  at 
Chelsea,  110 

Hall  and  library,  congregational  memorial, 
Farringdou-street,  356 
Hall,  Masonic,  new,  at  Leeds,  161 
Hall,  public,  Dorkiug,  270 
Hall,  public,  proposed,  at  Kensington,  5'. 3, 

Hall  of  Merchant  Venturers,  Bristol,  911 
Hall,  the  new  Victoria,  Sunderland,  4'J 
Hall,  the  Wood  memorial,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  549 

Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  450 
Hangings,  metallic  painted,  421 
Hatfield  Church,  restoration  of,  662,  692 
Health  aphorisms,  25  ) 

Health  Bill : fatal  mistake,  189,  219,  283,  560  : 

(recommitted),  664 ; and  water-supply,  206 
Health  Board,  a German,  691 
Health  Society,  National,  383 
Health,  the  public,  143 
Health,  public,  what  are  we  doing  for,  '77 
Healthy  houses,  582 
Hertford,  891 

Hibernian  Academy,  Royal,  242 
Hingbatn  Church,  844 
Hints  taken,  990 

Holdenhurat  Church,  Hants,  1001 
Hollaud,  architecture  in,  209 
Holloway  Hall,  London,  850 
Home,  convalescent,  at  Higbgate,  5'3 
Home,  new  convalescent,  at  Saltbum,  1003 
Home  (The)  and  the  mau,  184 
Homes,  healthy,  903 
Homes,  associated,  the  cost  of,  1G3 
Homoeopathic  treatment,  649 
Horeau,  the  late  M.  Hector,  architect,  690 
Hornsey  drainage  works  and  the  contractors, 
729 

Horse-and-cart  work,  cost  of,  850 
Hospital,  Charing-cross,  601 
Hospital  Construction,  604 
Hospital,  the  Darlington  lever,  271,  691 
Hospital,  Darlington  infectious  diseases,  981 
Hospital  estate,  Bridewell,  551 
Hospital  for  sick  children,  564 
Hospital  for  sick  children,  Great  Ormond- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  65 
Hospital  for  sick  children,  Pendlebury,  815 
Hospital,  new,  for  Southampton,  690 
Hospital,  new,  in  Liverpool,  398 
Hospital,  Nottingham  temporary,  603 
lospital  provision  in  Rouen,  791 
Hospitals,  Edinburgh;  see  under  “Edin- 
burgh” 

Hospitals,  provisional,  ventilating  double  fire- 
place for,  366 
fyde  Park,  14 


Hydraulic,1 510,  650 

Hydraulic  Pressure  Company,  the  pipes  of,  762 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  reconstruction  of,  641 
Hotel,  Inns  of  Court,  250 
Hotel,  new,  St.  James’s,  Derby,  169 
House,  a country,  Oaklands,  Halstead,  348 
House  building,  hints  on,  140 
House  drainage,  18 
House  of  Commons,  petitions  to,  211 
House  that  Jack  built,  the  new,— a sanitary 
version  for  grown  children,  62 
Houses,  healluv,  310 

Hoases  of  Parliament,  the  mosaics  and  fres- 
coes in,  521 

Honses  of  the  labourers  in  Somerset,  964,  1004 
Houses,  the  country,  of  the  British  labourer, 
937 

Houses,  the  warming  of,  969 
Houses,  tumble-down,  869 
Houses,  surrender  of,  by  a bankrupt  to  the 
eeller,  18 

IDEA8,  property  in,  320 
“I’ll  bring  an  action,"  1010 
Implements,  stone,  and  ornaments  of  pre- 
historic man,  678 

Improvements,  extraordinary,  1030 
Index  to  “ The  Builder,”  question  of  an,  72, 
131 

India,  Southern,  irrigation  in,  169 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  improved,  110 
Industrial  home  for  discharged  female  prisoners 
at  Wakefield,  404 
Industrial  societies,  adult,  304 
Infirmary,  the  new,  for  Chelsea,  690 
Infirmary,  Cumberland,  enlargement  of,  149 
Infirmary,  Halifax,  983 
Infirmary,  the  Horton,  Banbury,  625 
Infirmary,  Leeds  union,  289 
Infirmary,  Macclesfield,  opening  of,  810 
Infirmary,  Shoreditch,  382 
Infirmary,  Rotlierhiihe,  982 
Injunction  against  “ interpolating  ” a house, 
630 

Inns  of  Court  hotel,  250 
Inscription,  a neat,  170 
Insects,  exclusion  of,  672 
Inspector,  waiting  for,  870 
Institute,  Birmingham  and  Midland,  42 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects,  161, 
184,  250,  384,  391 ; on  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  breweries  and  malting,  99  ; 
couversazione,  501,  511,  623  ; president’s 
address,  879  ; hints  on  house  building,  140 ; 
the  syllabus  of,  863 

Inventions  and  patents  connected  with  build  - 
ing,  24  et  jiassim 

Ireland,  sanitary  condition  of,  412 
Iron,  price  of.  191 

Iron  and  coal,  833,  563,  763,  782,  862;  and 
labour,  598 

Iron  and  the  ironworks  of  Roman  Britain,  644 
Iron  as  a material  of  construction,  681 
Iron  church  at  Prestonviile,  891 
Iron,  experiments  on  oxidation  of,  1030 
Iron,  preservation  of,  271 
Iron,  protection  of,  630,  650 
Iron  trade  in  North  of  England, — erection  of 
exteusive  new  buildings,  620 
Iron  work  at  Bradford  covered  market,  010 
Irrigation  and  street  cleansing,  792 
Irrigation  in  Southern  India,  109 
Irrigation,  see  also  under  “ Sewage” 

Italy  and  the  post-office,  904 
, Italy,  prospects  of  architecture  in,  932 
“ Jack  Plane,”  18 
I Japanese  art,  on,  202,  221 
Japanese  craze  (The),  257 
Jarrow,  subsidence  at,  7G2 
| Jebel  el  Kumri,244 
j Jerusalem, — masons'  marks,  762 
I Jerusalem,  underground,  302 
Jetty,  a new,  at  Chelsea,— the  vestry  and  the 
Tiiames  Conservators,  603 
[ Jews’  House,  Lincolu,  210 
I Joiners’  Company  and  technical  education, 

I 641 

Joiners’  work,  labour-saving  machines  for,  601 
Juteopolis, — fighting  for  the  chair  and  mean- 
ing the  table,  -450 

KENILWORTH  in  1872,  7C4 
Kensington-road  and  Hyde  Park,  14 
Kensington  Gardens  and  Palace,  549,  509 
Kensington,  improvements  for,  281,  302 
Kensington  new  parish  church,  929 
Kensington  Palace  and  Gardens,  022 
Kitchen  range,  the  Leamiugton,  economy  in, 
109 

Kuightly  c.  Wilkinson,  852 

LABOUR,  legislation  for,  510 
Labourers,  the  dock  and  waterside,  5 
Labouring  population  (The),  849 
Ladies’  Sanitary  Association,  Manchester, 
1022 

Lambeth  Palace  and  the  Potteries,  532 
Lambeth  Vestry-hall  improvements  at,  890 
Lamp  standards:  see  “Thames  Embank- 
ment ” 

Lamps,  street,  improvement  in,  932,  950 
Land  and  railways  in  the  City  of  London,  319 
Land-laws  (The),  709 
Laud,  transfer  of,  749 
Land  question,  811 
Land,  value  of,  in  Rome,  492 
Landings,  uusafe,  102,  232 
Lands,  compulsory  taking  of,  390 
“ Lands  that  want  hands,"  703,  704 
Lands,  vacant,  City  corporation,  2l7 
Laundry,  steam,  970 
Law  and  the  drama,  002 
Law  Courts,  the  new,  25,  51,  91,  123,  169,  550, 
630;  the  site  for  the,— demolition  of  build- 
ings in  St.  Clement's  Danes,  31 ; Mr.  Street 
and  the  new,  109;  competition,  the,  123; 
the  designs  for  the,  237  ; what  might  be 
done,  27u  ; planning  of,  892 
Laws,  natural,  the  harmony  of,  364 ; applica- 
tion of,  501 ; Dr.  Carpenter  on,  060  ; ethics 
of,  759 

Lepers’  windows,  1021 


Leeds,  721 

Lead  on  cathedral  roofs,  750 

Lead  pipes  and  sewer  gas,  750,  704 

Lead  roof-coverings,  799 

Lead  v.  zinc,  809 

Leases  v.  yearly  agreements,  279 

Letters,  writers  of: — 

Aitcheson,  G.,  on  ventilation  and  the 
faculty.  1001 

Angell,  L.,  on  sewage  irrigation  at  West 
Ham  Local  Board,  470 
Angell,  L.,  on  West  Ham  sewage,  Ac.,  730 
AtkinB,  T.  G.,  on  Bethnal  Green,  71 
Baily,  C.,  on  fireproof  floors,  990 
Baker,  H.,  on  a bribe,  991 
Banks,  J.  L.,  crowded  out,  151 
Barber,  W.  A.,  on  prizes  by  Tamers’  Com- 
pany, 272 

Barlow,  H.  C.,  on  architects  absent  from 
Albert  Memorial,  583 
Barry,  E.  L.,  on  Law  Conrt9,  51 
Barry,  E.  M.,  on  the  Law  Courts  compe- 
tition, 123 

Bartholomew  J.  H.,  on  Thanksgiving  Dav, 
92 

Bennett,  C.,  on  porous  tiles,  56  4 
Bird  & Co.,  on  marbles  for  National  Gal- 
lery, 250 

Blashell,  T.,  on  architect  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  602 

Brannon,  P..  on  concrete  building,  730 
Brewer,  H.  W.,  on  round  churches,  204 
Britton,  T.  A.,  on  risk  of  buildings  from 
fire,  569 

Brotherhood,  R.,  on  sewage  and  water- 
supply,  60 

Brown,  C.,  as  to  treatment  of  builders,  672 
Buchan,  W.  P.,  on  Hindoo  temple  in 
London,  824 

Buckingham,  J.,  on  piece-work,  470 
Bunnoy,  J.,  on  columns  of  ducal  palace, 
Venice,  784 

Bunting,  G , on  hardness  of  water,  852 
Burges,  W.,  on  Edinburgh  Cathedral  com- 
petition, 691 

Casebourne,  C.  T.,  on  Hartlepool  Exchange, 
971 

Colies,  A.,  on  marbles  for  National  Gallery, 
222 

Collinson,  J.  B , on  Law  Courts,  25 
Cooke,  C.,  on  an  index,  131 
Cooke,  C.,  on  C:c9ar’s  camp,  411 
Cook,  C.,  on  Dubbin’s  patent,  521 
Cook,  C.,  on  origin  of  fires,  639 
Cook,  G.,  on  West  Ham  sewerage,  711 
CorsoD,  G.,  on  vagaries  of  competition  com- 
mittees, 110 

Cox  & Sons,  on  International  Exhibition  of 
1872,  384 

Cox  & Sods,  on  threatened  strike  in  London, 
334 

Curtis,  J.  C.,  on  the  ark  in  the  East,  144 
Davis,  G.  S.,  on  colour  in  eyes  of  Greek 
sculpture,  221 

Day,  E.  A.,  on  Worcester  3chools  compe- 
tition, 101- 

Day,  J.,  on  Glastonbury,  131 
Dodds  & Trotter’s  threat  to  “bring  an 
action,”  10 10 

Donaldson,  T.  L.,  and  T.  H.  Wyatt,  on  pro- 
posed asylum,  St.  Anu’s  Heath,  6S9  : Bee 
also  “ Asylum  ” 

Doull,  A.,  on  breakwaters,  405 
Eaetlakc,  C.  L.,  ou  strength  of  building 
materials,  390 

Eastlake,  C.  L.,  on  the  Institute  conver- 
sazione, 623 

Edmonds,  W.  J.,  ou  damp  walls,  191 
Edwards,  G.  11.,  on  a concrete  house,  151 
Edmonds,  J.  R.,  to  thirsty  folks,  611 
Ellis,  G.,  on  high  art  in  British  Museum, 
691 

Espenett,  W.  H.,  on  prevention  of  fires, 

903 

Fergusson,  J.,  on  Albert  Memorial,  583 
Ferrey,  E.  B.,  on  fire  at  St.  Mary’s,  Pad- 
dington, 030 

Field,  Rogers,  on  Soane’s  monument,  15 
Fletcher,  B.,  on  the  safety  ot  sash-fasteners, 
264 

Galley,  J.,  and  others  on  trades  movement, 
469 

Gardner,  R.  R.,  on  education  for  the  stage, 
592 

George  & Vaughan  on  tile  panels,  523 
GirBud,  B.,  on  the  harmony  of  natural  laws, 

385 

Giraud,  B.,  on  natural  laws,  501,  669,  759  ; 

on  pollution  of  rivers,  835 
Glenuie,  W.  H.,  and  Coke,  W.  C.,  on  Port- 
laud  drainage  competicion,  250 
Godwin,  G.,  and  others  ou  Natioual  Albert 
Memorial,  909 

Goodwin,  H.,  on  concrete,  691 
Gough,  J.  R.,  on  old  masters,  21 
Gough,  J.  R.,  on  masters  and  men,  630 
Grafton,  H.,  on  Embaukment  and  Thames, 
991 

Groves,  F.  H.,  on  Portland  cement  stairs, 
589 

Haddon,  II.  & G.  C.,  on  Worcester  School 
compel  ition,  123 
Hall,  A.  on  Jebel-el-Kumri,  2 44 
Hall,  A.,  on  Ca'sar's  Camp,  430 
Hall,  A.,  on  coloured  gems,  791 
Hanbury,  C.,  caution  to  architects,  151 
Harrod,'  13.  M.,  on  Wagner’s  theatre,  089 
Hastings,  G.  \V.,  on  Worcester  Schools 
competition,  101 

Hawksley,  T.,  on  Coventry  sewage,  851 
Hensliaw,  W.,  Foresters'  Hall,  Wilderness- 
row,  150 

Hodgskin,  R.,  on  sanitary  science,  731 
Hordern,  J.,  on  old  St.  Paul’s,  190 
Hurst,  J.  T.,  on  testing  materials,  450 
Hutchins,  E.  F.,  ou  cornices,  1S9 
James,  W.  U.,  on  a glazed  surface,  450 
Jennings,  H.,  on  Stoneheugo  and  Avebury, 
129 

Johnson,  C.  F.,  on  street  lamps,  950 
Johnson,  M.  H.,  on  a source  of  sand,  405 
Judge,  M.  H.,  ou  railway  stations,  682 


Kelly,  L.,  on  Worcester  School  competition, 
123 

Kemp,  F.  W.,  on  tile  roofs,  564 
King,  W.  G.,  on  carriage  indicator,  932 
Knowles,  T.,  on  lightning  conductors,  52 
Latham,  B.,  on  sewage  furms  and  health, 
370 

Lecming,  J.,  ou  unfair  competitions, — Brig- 
house,  649 

Lefevre,  J.  E.,  on  a review  for  Southampton, 
14 

Lehase,  A.,  on  All  Saints’,  Maidstone,  100 
Lockwood  & Co.,  ou  a technical  dictionary, 
410 

Loyd,  W.  W.,  on  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  103,  119 

Lucas,  C.,  on  Cathedral  of  Paderborn,  221 
Lupton,  J.,  on  the  utilisation  of  St.  Paul's, 
391 

Marshall,  G.,  on  cutting  oak  timbers,  52 
Martin,  C.,  as  to  Loudon  carpenters  and 
joiners,  322 

Marfiu,  J.,  on  precipitation  of  sewage  v. 
irrigation,  911 

Mathews,  J.  D.,  on  professional  charges, 
170 

Mitchell,  G.,  on  Somerset  labourers,  591 
Moore,  S.  A.,  on  stained  glass  in  Exeter 
cathedral,  884 

Moraut,  A.  W.,  on  the  proposed  Channel 
tunnel,  150 

Morse,  A.,  on  gas  from  wood,  284 
Nichol,  S.  J.,  on  shrines,  383 
Nabliolz,  H.,  on  the_ironwork  at  Bradford 
market,  610 

Nash,  Edwin,  on  City  guilds,  384 
Newell,  C.  F.,  on  Somerset  labourer,  1004 
Niblett  & Son  ou  fall  of  stand,  309 
Noble,  T.  C.,  as  to  City  guilds,  509 
Norton,  J.  L.,  on  building  with  bitumen, 
810 

Nunn,  J.,  as  to  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
629 

Paget,  R.,  on  “Angel”  improvements,  871 
Papworth,  W.,  on  Edward  Pearce  and  F. 
De  Loriny,  451 

Parkinson,  J.  A.,  on  building-trade,  429 
Parsons,  H.,  on  Somerset  labourer,  1004 
Payton,  F.  B.,  on  unfair  competitions, — 
Brighouse,  630 

Payton,  F.  B.,  on  unfair  competitions, — 
Brighouse,  691 

Perry,  Brothers,  on  the  strike  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  4-49 

Peach,  S.  S.,  ou  new  Globe  Bridge,  Peek- 
barn,  691 

Penn,  C.,  on  water-supply  pipes,  309 
Penrose,  F.  C.,  on  the  metre,  130 
Penrose,  F.  C.,  on  metric  system,  83 
Pearce,  T.,  ou  “Edward  Pearce,"  611 
Phillips,  John,  on  sewage  emanations,  13 
Phillips,  R.,  on  cutting  oak  limber,  52 
Phillips,  R.t  on  safety  of  sash-fasteuers,  3*09 
Pomeroy,  B.,  on  damp  walls,  150 
Pratt,  H.,  in  memoriam,  83 
Pulham,  W.,  on  Portland  cement  stairs,  610 
Richardson-Gardiner,  R.,  from  Moscow,  142 
Richardson,  R.,  on  fiat  tile  and  cement 
roofs,  589 

Ridsdale,  E.  S.,  on  architectural  examina- 
tions, 151 

Rimmer,  A.,  on  ant  nuisance,  82  4 
Robson,  E.  R.,  on  school-desks,  731 
Rogers,  F.,  on  specifications,  091 
Rogers,  G.  A.,  on  a technical  dictionary,  310 
Knscoe,  J.,  on  damp  walls,  71 
Rurnsey,  H.  W.,  on  the  professions  and 
sanitary  reform,  1003 
Salvin,  A.,  on  Warwick  Castle,  18 
Seargill,  W.,  on  inland  sea-bathing,  369 
Scargill,  W.,  on  syntactic  architecture,  410 
Seargill,  W.,  on  transport  of  salt  water,  591 
Scargill,  W.,  on  homceopathic  treatment, 
649 

Scott,  R.,  on  nine-hours  movement  in  Lon- 
don, 221 

Seal,  S.,  on  architectural  competitions,  1010 
Seal,  S.,  .on  “materials  of  the  architect,” 
869 

Seal,  S.,  on  stone  merchants  and  masons, 
110 

Secretary  of  Channel  Tunnel  Company,  ou 
tunnel,  110,  193 

Seddou,  H.  C.,  on  testing  materials,  471 
Smith,  Roach,  on’ Wolverhampton  pillar, 
803 

Smith,  C.  Roach,  on  the  “ Bulletin  Monu- 
mental,” and  M.  de  Caumont,  8 40 
Solomon,  L.,  on  Edward  Pearce,  410 
Sorby,  T.  C.,  on  damp  walls,  150 
Sorby,  T.  C.,  onfirc  at  City  Flour  Mills,  930 
Sorbv,  T.  C'.,  on  architectural  competitions, 
989 

Starling,  J.,  on  the  Turner's  competition,  369 
Stone's  Tegg’s  Readiest  Wages  Reckoner, 

Strong,  Alfred,  on  competitions,  24 
Strong  A.,  on  Stock  Exchange  Company 
competition,  610 

Strong,  A.,  on  regulation  of  competitions, 
971 

Tall,  J.,  on  Portland  cement  stairs,  672 
Tall,  J.,  on  concrete,  730 
Tarbuck,  E.  L.,  on  Westminster  chapter- 
house, 124 

Tarbuck,  E.  L.,  on  pocket-books,  470 
Tarbuck,  E.  L.,  on  wealth  and  wages,  589 
Tarn,  E.  W.,  on  damp  walls,  71 
Thomas,  J.,  on  Romford  surveyorship,  672 
Thomas,  W.  C.,  on  the  organisation  of  edu- 
cation, 260 

Thomas,  W.  Cave,  on  wrook  cruisers  and 
life-boat  service,  870 
Thomas,  W.  Cave,  on  foot-bridges,  1010 
Tompkins,  H.  J.,  on  cost  of  horse-and-carfc 
work,  8 

Underwood,  M.,  about  a new  style,  69 
Vale,  H.  H.,  ou  nomenclature,  730 
Vale,  H.  U.,  on  the  Anglo-Italian  style,  465 
Wade,  R.  C.,  and  others,  on  prizes  foj? 
labourers’  cottages  and  draiuage  in  Ire- 
land, 510 
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[The  Builder,  Jau.  11,  1873. 


n Westminster  Chapter 


Walcott,  M.  E.  C., 
house,  134 
Watkins,  C.  F.,  on  Law  Courts,  91 
Waterall,  N.,  on  lighting  of  Blackfnars 
Bridge,  950 

Weighell,  0.,  on  wages,  18 
White.  W.  H.,  on  drainage  of  Oxford,  9/0 
Whitfield,  E.  G.,  ',ou  a chance  for  South 
London,  912 

Whittingham,  K.,  on  land  and_ratlways  in 
the  City  of  London,  319 

IV  .1,,  XI  u 


laid, : 


Mistress  and 

Monument  for  Vienna,  409 
Monument  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  in 
Trentham  Church,  84 
Monument,  Soane's,  15 
Monument,  the  Lonsdale,  Lichfield,  14 
Monumental,  450,  730,  810,  850 
Monuments,  national,  preservation  of,  363, 


Wigginton,  W.,  on  St.  Mary's,  Newington, 


410 


Wilkinson,  W.  B.,  on  rain-water  tanks,  71 
Wilson,  F.  R.,  on  National  School-board 
desk/ 710 

Wilson,  F.  R.,  on  school-desks,  769 
Witherington,  W.  S.,  on  Worcester  school- 
board  competition,  70 
Wornum,  R.  N.,  on  tricks  of  picture- 
dealers,  490 

Wright,  W.,  on  asphalte,  151 
Lever,  Charles  J.,  471 
“Liber  Studiorum,”  Turner's,  262 
Library  and  museum,  Liverpool,  free,  49 
Library  and  museum  of  corporaton  of  Lon- 
don, 878 

Library  building,  New  Torlc,  444 
Library,  Hereford,  free  public  and  museum, 
511^  550 

Licence  Act,  new,  and  sanitary  reform,  810 
Lifeboat  service  and  wreck  cruisers,  170 
Lighthouse,  a new,  for  the  Hebrides,  83 
Lightning,  accidents  from,  484 
Lightning,  and  conductors,  52,  669,  1002 
Lightning  at  Brixton  Church,  603 
Lightning,  churches,  &c.,  struck  by,  391 
Lightning,  damage  by,  511 
Lightning,  destruction  of  Crumpsall  Church 
by,  51,  142 

Lightning,  destructive  effects  of,  423 
Lightning  : see  also  “ Physical  Commotions, 

“ Thunderstorms,”  &c. 

Lightning  discharges,  170 
Lightning,  insurance  against,  510,  603 

' ' ’ s and  water  pipes,  60 


Lightning  through  gas 
Lights,  obstructing,  95 


950 


379 


Monuments,  the  rnde  stone,  of  all  countries, 
77  ; Mr.  Fergusson  on,  — Stonehenge  — 
Avebury,  129  ; see  also  “ Megaliths  " 
Mortuaries,  parish,  783 

Moscow  (From),  142  : see  also  under  “Exhibi- 
tion ” 

Mud  (The),  where  does  it  come  from,  169 
Muddle,  591 

Museums  and  national  galleries,  expenditure 
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Museum,  East  London,  Bethnal-green, 
Museum,  Bethnal-green,  380,  502 
Museum,  natural  history,  proposed,  at  South 
Kensington,  150,  543 
Museum,  Royal  Architectural,  123 
Museums  of  Science  and  Art,  provincial,  481 
Musical  union,  national,  challenge  prize  of 


Pentateuch  (The),  303 
Photography,  relation  of  to  Art,  558 
Physical  commotions,  404 : see  also  “ Light- 
ning,” and  “ Thunderstorms  ” 

Physical  Geography,  the  teaching  of,  721 
Picture  dealers,  tricks  of,  471,  490 
Piecework,  470,  aud  Daywork, — quantity  and 
quality,  509 

Pier,  the  new,  nt  Hastings,  opening  0^629 
Pillar  in  Northampton  churchyard,  787,  803 
Pipe-drainage:  see  “Drainage” 

Pipes,  iron,  for  house  drainage,  43 
Place  aux  Dames,  672 

Plymouth  and  Devonport,  social  science  at, 


Pocket-books,  470 
Police-courts,  new,  Manchester,  162 
Portsmouth,  our  great  fortifications  at,  38 
Post-office,  U.S.,  and  court-house,  Ne~-'  ' 


York, 


824 


NAMING,  6G2 

Nationnlj  galleries  and  museums,  expenditure 


National  galleries,  marbles  for  the,  250 

Newgate  and  the  Sessions-house,  304 

Newlyn,  condition  of,  233 

New  Grange  and  prehistoric  monuments,  910 

New  York,  library  building,  444 

New  York,  U.S.,  post-office  and  court-house, 


New  Zealand  advancing,  764 
Newspaper  Press  Fund,  management  of,  223 
Nomenclature,  730 
Northampton,  improvements  in,  241 
Northamptonshire  excursion  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  see  “Architectural  Asso- 
ciation ” 

Nuisances, — knocking  at  doors,  1004 


Lincoln,  , 

Lincoln’s  Inn  improvements, — extension  of 
the  library,  742 
Literary  Fund  dinner,  391 
Liverpool  corporation  and  the  public’parks, 


Liverpool : see  also  “Dock  Extension” 

Local  Board's  liberality,  1022 
Lock,  Pocock's  barrel  mortise,  489 
Lock-out : Bee  “ Trades  Movement  ” 

London  : as  it  is,  and  as  it  might  be,  40/61 ; 
City  and  the  main  drainage,  131 ; improve- 
ments in  and  in  Paris, — Sir  J ames  Penne- 
thorne,  22 ; local  government,  799 ; old, 
j property  in,  110;  rookeries,  50,  112 
late  ruonum 


Lonsdale  monument,  Lichfield,  14 
Lunatic  asylum  for  Middlesex,  989 
Lunatic  asylum,  opening  of  South  Yorkshire, 


Lunatic  asylum,  proposed,  St.  Ann’s  Heath, 
Virginia  Water,  502,  609,  665 


MACHINES,  labour  saving,  for  joiner’s  work, 


601 


Madeley  church,  803 

Mail  boxes,  water-tight,  for  the  colonies,  931 
Manchester  new  city  court-house,  1029 
Mansion,  new,  at  Thanekes,  in  Cornwall,  619 
Manufactures,  arts  and,  see  “ Arts” 

Maps,  Ordnance,  41 
Marble,  Marezzo,  451 
Marbles,  British  aud  Belgian,  290 
Marbles,  Caserta,  803 
Marbles  for  the  National  Gallery.  232 
Market,  Bradford  new  covered,  562 
Market,  foreign  cattle,  cost  of,  proposed  addi- 
tional buildings,  1002 
Market,  Preston  covered,  270,  303 
Market-hall,  new,  Whitchurch,  891 
Markets  in  the  city  of  London,  550 
Marrable,  Mr.  F.,  architect,  500 
Mason,  Mr.  George  Hemming,  A.R.A.,  861 
Masonry  in  Ireland,  1021 
Masons'  marks  : Jerusalem,  762 
Masons,  mercy  for,  304 
Masons,  the  threatened  strike  of,  33 
Master  and  Servant  Bill,  183 
Master  builder,  charge  of  perjury  against  a. 


471 


Master  Builders’  Central  Association,  549 
Masters  and  men,  630,  792 
Masters  and  men  in  London,  Bee  “ Trades 
Movement" 

Materials,  experiments  on  the  strength  of, — 
Doulting  freestone,  8 
Materials,  testing,  450,  471,  491 
Materials,  strength  of,  and  pressure  on  foun- 
dations, 297 

Maurice  memorial  fund  and  Working  Men’ 
College,  56-1 

Mechanics’;  Institute,  Coed-y-Gric,  Ponty- 
pool-road,  790 

Mechanism,  principles  of,  599 
Medical  service,  the  public,  169 
Megaliths  and  tumuli, — their  probable  eras, 
“architects,”  and  purposes,  197,217;  Jebel- 
el-Kumri,  244;  see  also  “ Monuments  ” 
Memorial  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Dun- 
robin,  84 

Memorial  of  the’late  Sheriff  Young,  829 
Memorial,  the  Prince  Consort  national,  518 
Metric  system,  why  ? 82, 130 
Metropolitan  board-room,  rearrangement  of. 


OBITUARY  : Mr.  Allom,  architect,  840;  Mr. 
R.  B.  Banks,  architect,  1«X>2 ; Mr.  R.  P. 
Browne,  1021 ; Mr.  John  Chubb,  903  ; Mr. 
C.  Hakewell,  architect,  860 ; M.  Hector 
Iloreau,  architect,  690;  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Lever,  471 ; Mr.  Frederick  Marrable,  archi- 
tect, 500;  Mr.  Geo.  Hemming  Mason, 
A.R.A.,  861 ; Mr.  Thomas  Rider,  743;  Mr. 
William  Slater,  1002 ; Mr.  Cattersou  Smith, 
M.R.I.A.,  463;  Mr.  Thomas  Vernon,  line 
engraver,  S3 ; Mr.  Edward  Walters,  archi- 
tect, 69,  199;  Professor  Westmacott,  380 
Obliging,  429 

O’ Grady  v.  The  Right  Hon.  E.  Cardwell,— 
important  law  ease,  91 
“Old  Bank,”  Malvern,  270 
Offices  for  the  Holbom  Board  of  Works,  9S2 
Offices,  Hull  Bank,  529 
Offices,  Hull  Dock  Company's,  125 
Offices,  Sheffield  United  Gas  Co.’s,  90 
Offices,  Southampton  Dock  Co.’s,  843 
Offices,  the  new  public,  190 
Offices  of  the  United  Gas  Company,  Liver- 


Post-office  (The),  and  Italy,  904 
Post-office,  new,  at  Wolverhampton,  1003 
Poultry  aud  Chenpside,  proposed  widening 
of.  264 

Poultry  Chapel  and  Schools,  sale  of,  404 
“ Pour  les  Dames,”  52 
Prehistoric  Congress  at  Brussels,  089 
Prehistoric  Men:  see  “Implements”  also 
“Monuments” 

Prehistoric  monuments,  New  Grange  and, 
910:  see  also  “ Monuments  ” 

Prehistorieal  Remains  on  Rombald's  Moor, 


Rivers  of  Scotland,  pollution  of,  779 
Rivers,  pollution  of,  797,  885 
Roads  in  Bristol,  790 
Rock-drill,  M'Kean's,  802 
Roman  bath  in  the  Strand,  982 
Roman  Catholic  church-building  news:  sc 
weekly  Numbers 
Roman  station  at  Uttoxeter,  371 
Rome,  161 ; excavations  in,  249  ; Mr.  Parker’ 
lectures  on,  1000;  news  from,  209;  the  city 
of  cities,  917 
Romsey,  950 
Roof  coverings,  1022 
Roof  iron,  fall  of  at  Saratoga,  U.S.,  362 
Roofs:  fiat  tile  and  cement,  589;  hammer- 
beam,  5 ; slated,  on  public  buildings,  951 ; 
tile,  564 

Royal  Academy,  311 ; on  our,  271 ; more  notes 
at,  399 ; architecture  in,  358 ; pictures,—, 
reflected  lights,  377  ; tho  old  masters  at  " 
Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,  412 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  210 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  212 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  architectural  dr 
ings,  201 

Russia,  travelling  in,  04 
Ryde  parish  church,  19 


Prison-labour,  productive,  161 

Prison,  the  proposed  convict  at  Denmark- 


bill,  and  the  B^une  Secretary,  129 
lalte 


Prison  system,  the  proposed  alternative,  685 
Prize-papers,  subjects  lor,  791 
Prizes  for  students,  262 

Professional  esprit  de  corps,  910, 961 ; another 
view  of,  1009 
Professional  practice,  923 
Progress  of  the  people,  89 
Prologue,  1 

Property  in  London,  110 
Provident  Institution  Savings  Bank  new 
buildings,  1002 
Provincial  news,  passim 
Public  halls,  911 

Public  offices,  the  new,  and  the  widening  of 
Parliament-street,  2ll,  264 
Public  works  in  Ireland,  the  Board  of,  222 
Publicity,  the  policy  of,  140 
Pugin  travelling  studentship,  170 
Pumps  and  drinking-fountains,  300 
Pumps,  London,  and  iron  handles  again,  500 
Putney  bridge,  the  works  at,  22-4 


SACRISTIES,  — St.  Gereon’s  Church 
Cologne,  8 

St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church,  122 
8t.  Andrew’s  Church,  Holbom,  870 
St.  Catherine’s  Church,  Eindhoven,—  Archi- 
tecture in  Holland,  209 
St.  Chad's  College,  Denstone,  643 
St.  Clement’s  Danes,  demolition  of  building! 


i,  31 


QUEENBOROUGn,  Isle  of  Sheppy,  870 
Queen’s  Letter,  response  to,  17 
Query  and  answer,  1022 


bodies,  the  building  for,  323 
Old  age,  individual  providence  for,  as 
national  question,  110 
Organs,  our  new,  289 
Originality,  37 

Ornament,  architectural,  as  to  the  use  a 
abuse  of,  298 

Oswald  v.  Newcastle  Guardians,  569 
Oxford,  a word  of  a sort  with,  102 
Oxford,  enlargement  of  New  College,  829 
Oxford  (From),  802 
Oscford  in  the  recent  gale,  1002 

'ctnt  trnfflp  in  Sill 


Oxford-street,  traffic  in,  343 


PAINT,  change  in,  271 
Paint  in  London,  224 
Paint  wnlls,  right  to,  271 

Painters  in  Water-colours,  Institute  of,  320, 


RABBET,  rabbit,  or  rebate  ? 282 
Railing  (The)  round  St.  Paul's,  130 
Railway:  and  dock  works  in  Yorkshire  and 
the  North-east,  863;  amalgamation, — Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  on,  638;  arch  ques- 
tion, 624,  991  ; bridge  in  Ludgate-hiU,  304; 
bridge,  new,  across  the  Thames,  4S9  ; Chat- 
ham and  Dover,  new  buildings  at  Lough- 
borough-road  station,  890 ; companies,  the 
responsibility  of,  429;  Company,  District, 
Sloane-square,  and  the,  813;  company,  the 
ambitious,  192 ; Cornwall  Mineral,  823  ; 
depot,  new  goods,  of  Midland  in  London, 
781;  East  London,  new  works  on,  322  ; 
extensions,  Great  Eastern,  farther  opening 
of,  489;  facts  and  promises,  877  ; gauge, 
varieties  in,  839 ; Great  Eastern,  Metro- 
politan extension  of,  223 ; Great  Eastern 
extension  to  Stoke  Newington,  opening  of, 
-423  ; Great  Northern,  new  works  und  build- 
ings on,  849;  improvements,  Metropolitan, 
69;  Midland,— new  buildings  in  Borough, 
602;  Mid-London,  370:  Mid-London, — the 
estimates,  50 ; Mid-London, — Traffic  of  the 
streets,  317 ; Mid-London,  project,  aud 


Water-Colours,  Society  of7  379, 
Painting,  on  motive 
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Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  see  “Board” 
Metropolitan  improvements,  railway,  tram- 
way, and  miscellaneous,  69 
Metropolitan  improvements,  111 
Miekleham,  near  Dorking,  150 
Milliner  (A)  in  a million,  383 
Mills,  destruction  of  by  lire,  951 
Mines,  the  forthcoming  Bill  for  regulating, 


120 


Minster  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  869 
Miscellanea  : see  end  of  each  weekly  Number 


Painting,  on  the  art  of,  1020 
Paintings  and  drawings, — fancy  prices,  378 
Paper  fabrics,  soft  felted,  643 
Parian,  salting  of,  309,  323,  351 
Paris,  162,  363  ; Exhibition  : see  “ Exhibi- 
tion ” ■T gossip,  400;  improvements  in,  22; 
promenades,  765  ; restoration  of  burnt 
edifices  in,  491 
Park  for  Birmingham,  151 
Park,  Sefton  : see  “ Sefton” 

Parker,  J.  H.,  on  excavations  in  Rome,  249 
Parks  (The),  870 
Parliament  (In),  28-3 
Parliament-street,  widening  of,  211 
Parochial  Institution  (A),  641 
Pastoral  staff,  Hereford,  71 
Patent,  infringement  of,  369 
Patent  system,  international,  691 
Patents  and  inventions  connected  with  build- 
ing, 24,  et  passim 

Paternoster  buildings,  St.  Paul's,  123 
Patriotic  Fund,  the  Royal, — new  boys’  school, 
Wandsworth,  485 
Pavement  in  Pall-mall,  704 
Pavement  over  cellars,  repairs  of,  611 
Pavilion  at  Nottingham,  424 
Paving,  asphalte,  52,  92 
Paving,  cost  of,  849 
Paving,  experiments  in,  50 
Paving  in  Manchester,  862 
Paving,  lignomineral,  550 
Peabody  : estate  at  Brixton,  building  on,  69, 
469;  fund,  102;  square,  Blackfriars-road, 
26  : see  also  “ Dwellings  " 

Pearce,  Edward,  410,  511 
Pearson  r.  Johnson,  &c.,  990 
Peckham-rye  and  a public  park,  983 
Pennethorne,  Sir  James,  improvements  ir 
Paris  and  London,  22 


•,  from  Huddersfield  to  Keigl 
property  and  the  industrial  movement,  677 
station  at  Bolton,  London  and  North-Wes 
tern  Company's,  91,  103  ; station,  extensive 
new,  at  Liverpool,  90 ; station,  Highbury, 
22-1;  station,  new,  and  re-arrangements, 
Loughborough-road,  250  : station,  proposed 
Dublin  central,  602  ; stations,  682  ; tl 
Minehead,  18;  the  proposed  Metropoliti 
and  St.  John’s  Wood,  — alleged  serious 
injury  to  houses,  190;  ventilation,  151 
Railways : and  land  in  the  City  of  London, 
319;  early  history  of,  438,  480;  State,  — 
amalgamated,  299 
Ramsgate,  823 
Reading-rooms,  ladies’,  892 


St.  George's-in-the-East,  houses  and  pepultt 
tion  of,  802 

St.  Giles's,  Durham,  870,  921 
St.  Giles’s  Church,  Shrewsbury,  re-openin' 
of,  289 

St.  Giles's,  Reading,  783 
St.  John  the  Baptist's  Church,  Bathwiek 
Bath,  13 

St.  Luke’s  workhouse,  the  proposed  new 
buildings,  at  364 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  Rochester,  901 
St‘.  Martin’s  Church  restoration,  Binning 
ham,  43 

St.  Mary's,  Newington,  410 

Sf.  Mary,  Woolnotn,  250 

St.  Mildred's  Church,  Poultry,  removal  of 
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St.  Nicholas's  Church,  Guildford,  852 

St.  Pancras  workhouse,  new  buildings,  550 

St.  Pancras  vestry  aud  London  sehool-bourd 


St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  170,  510,  991  ; comple 
tion  of,  323  ; who  should  decorate,  351 : lilt 
works  at,  379 ; utilisation  of,  391 ; decorai 
tion  of,  470 ; the  internal  embellishment  o 1 


St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  old,  145,  190 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  opening  of,  623 
St.  Paul's  College,  Stoney  Stratford,  686 
St.  Petersburg,  Frome,  82 
6t.  Stephen’s  Church,  Haggerston,  233 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  assessment  of,  610 
Safes  and  vaults  in  lire,  the  behaviour  of,  31 
Salisbury  Cathedral  restoration,  983 
Salt  Water,  the  transport  of,  591 
Sand,  the  source  of,  405 

Sanitary : administration.  Lord  Derby  on 
309;  affairs  in  Paddington,  852 ; Commissioi 
(Royal),  report, — discussion  on,  60;  con 
dition  of  Ireland,  412 ; condition  of  Lam 
beth,  and  overcrowding  ; mortuaries,  483  • 
condition  of  new  houses,  770;  condition  o 
parts  of  Birmingham,  610  : education,  150  - 
legislation,  23S ; legislation,  the  knot  of 
318  ; legislation,  the  progress  of,  258 
matters,  32,  769,  891, 1023  ; maxims  for  thi 
people,  some  rough  hewn,  232;  reform,  new 
Licence  Act  and,  810;  reform,  the  hitch  in 
960,  980;  reform,  the  professions  and,  1003  1 
report,  Whitechapel,  983 -,  science,  Ac.,  re: 
731 ; science  and  sanitary  politics,  698 
science  and  statistics  in  Ireland,  1018  : state 
ol'  Beckenham,  752;  survey,  997 ; triumphs! 


691 


Sash-fasteners,  343;  security  and,  189;  the 
safety  of,  309 

Sawing  wood  without  a saw,  672 
Scaffold  ladder,  Dubbin's  patent,  469 
Scale  in  art,  497 

Scenery,  coast,  eight  plates  of,  5 

School  and  chapel,  Congregational,  Thame: 


2S6 


“ Recollections  and  reflexions,”  560 
Recreation  ground  for  AVarrington,  730 
Red  Lion-street-,  proposed  closing  of,  362 
Eedeliff  spire,  capping,  a brave  lady,  381 
Refuse  of  towns  and  food  of  plants, 817 
Regent-street,  hostile  occupation  of,  302 


lteredos  in  Pcdmore  Church,  near  Stour- 
bridge, 289 

Reredos,  new,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  889 
Reredoses,  on  ; Architectural  Association,  320 
Research,  original,  diminution  of,  664 
Reservoir  injured  by  a waterspout,  691 
Reservoir,  new,  at  Lakenham,  for  Norwich 
waterworks,  90 

Reservoirs  and  waterworks,  503 
Residences,  “ desirable,”  to  be  let,  470 
Revue  Gendrale  de  T Architecture,  597 
Rhyming  complaints,  491 
Hickmansworth  aud  its  sanitary  arrangements, 


130 


Rider,  late  Mr.  Thomas,  743 
Rei gate,  619,  684,730;  and  its  requirements, 
630  ; assistant  survevorship,  211 
Rio  Janeiro,  1000 
Ripon  cathedral,  reopening  of,  SCI 


School-boaril,  Leeds,  1001 
School-board,  Leicester,  763 
School-board,  London,  323,  361,  402,  610.  624 
750,  762,  1002;  more  site3,  390;  building 
for,  489,  511 ; school  plan-,  170,  361  : school.' 
for,  402;  new  buildings  und  the  vestries 
1020 

School-board,  Worcester,  and  the  plans  fo: 

new  schools,  91  : see  also  “ Competition  " 
School-boards,  71,  144,  171.  190,  210,  223,  212 
262,  284,  303,  323,  342,  62  4,  781 
School-boards  : see  also  weekly  Numbers 
School-board  desk,  the  national,  710 
School  desks,  731,  769 

School-building  and  other  works  at  Grea 
Yarmouth,  190  w 

School-building  news,  see  weekly  Numbers 
School  buildings,  defective,  in  Southwark,  95' 
School  buildings  for  Belfast,  proposed,  950 
for  London  School-board,  943  ; fur  Londot 
School-board,  AA'inchester-street,  Finsbury 
1009;  in  Ilolborn,  822;  proposed  new  fo 
Dulwich  College,  in  Camberwell,  South 
wark,  and  Bishopsgate,  884 
School  buildings,  the  proposed,  for  AA'oi 
cester,  44 

School,  Hornsey  national  boys’,  781 
School,  the  King's,  Sherborne,  322 
School  planning,  524;  discussed,  529 
School  plans  for  the  London  School-board,  36 
School-rooms,  lighting  of,  705 
School,  Presbyterian  chapel  and,  Ereeon,  14 
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School,  St.  Chad's,  Deustone,  500 
School,  St.  Edward's,  Oxford,  601 
School,  West  London  district,  Ashford,  862 
School  of  Arts,  new,  Edinburgh,  779 
School  of  Art,  West  Loudon,  51 
School  of  Art,  Nottingham,  61 
School  of  Art,  Female,  882,  50-1 
School  of  Science,  museum,  and  art  gallery  at 
Southampton,  323 

Schools  of  Art  and  Science,  53,  214, .719,  804, 
850,  864,  910,  931,  1029 

Schools  of  Science  and  Art  and  Museum  at 
Gloucester,  631 

Schools,  now,  for  Grocers'  Company,  -162 
Schools,  Johnson-strcet,  Stepney,  proposed 
new.  341 

Schools,  new,  for  Staplehurst,  790 
Schools,  rules  for  planning  and  fitting,  490 
Schools,  St.  Peter’s,  London  Docks,  51 
Schools,  St.  Peter’s,  Walsall,  226 
Schools,  St.  Stephen’s,  Spitalfields,  891 
Schools,  Stepney,  Jewish,  809 
Schools,  Tbanet-street,  St.  Pancras,  266 
Schools,  the  Granville,  Priors  Lee,  206  ’ 
Schools,  the  Loudon  Charterhouse  at  Godai- 
ming, 242 

Schools,  the  new  Green  Coat,  at  Camberwell, 
690 

Schools,  rules  in  planning  and  fitting  up,  349 
Science  and  art,  tne  connexion  of,  364 
Spience  in  Birmingham,— the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institute,  -12 
Science  schools  and  classes,  results  of  exami- 
nations of,  690 

Scientific  and  Mechanical  Society,  Man- 
chester, 724,  863,  1003 

Scotland  (From),  251,  392,  -131,  514,  531,  613, 
633,  812,  1012,  1032 
3cott,  Mr.  G.  G.,  522 
Sculpture,  conventionalism  in,  138 
Sculpture,  criticism,  and  record,  1017 
Sculpture,  Greek,  colour  on  the  eyes  of,  231 
Sculpture,  Greek,  treatment  of  the  eye  in, 
269 

Sculpture  in  the  International  Exliibition,_540 
Sculpture,  on  motives  in,  757 
Sculptures  in  roof  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  569 
Seamen’s  Orphan  Institution,  Liverpool,  405 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  403,  417 
3even  Dials,  some  bouses  in,  619 
Sewage  and  irrigation.  West  Ham,  730 
Sewage  and  water  supply,  50 
Sewage  of  Bedford,  and  irrigation,  683 
Sewage  emanations,  noxious,  on  the  preven- 
tion of,  13 

Sewage  farm,  Earl  of  Warwick’s,  near 
Leamington,  132 

Sewage  farm,  proposed,  at  Walton-on-the- 
hill,  381 

Sewage  farms,  343 

3ewage  farms  and  public  health,  362 
Sewage  filtration,  931 
Sewage-house,  Canterbury,  fall  of,  9S3 
Sewage  in  towns,  570 

Sewage  irrigation  and  the  Local  Government 
^ Board,  622,  544 

Sewage  irrigation  repudiated  at  the  Local 
Government  Board,  469 
Sewage,  new  use  for  solid  deposit  of,  382 
Sewage,  precipitation  of,  and  irrigation,  911 
Sewage  problem  at  Bishop’s  Stortford,  789 
Sewage  tank,  syphon,  self-acting,  15 
Sewage  question  (The),  109,  124,  211,  622 
3ewage  question  at  Coventry,  851 
3ewage  question  at  Hertford,  269 
Sewage  question  at  Leeds,  192 
Sewage  question  : the  exact  relation  between 
the  food  of  plants  and  the  refuse  of  towns, 

, 817 

Sewage  utilisation,  borrowing  powers,  aud 
Government  inspection,  919 
Sewage  works  at  Buckhursl-hill,  704 
Sewage  works  at  Leeds,  utilisation  of,  630 
Sewage  works  at  Leicester,  890 
Sewer,  building  over  a,  34 
Sewer  gas,  lead  soil-pipes  and,  239 
Sewer  gas  and  lead  pipes,  750 
Sewer  gases,  752,  764 

Sewer  gases,  on  the  action  of  on  lead,  661 
Sewer,  Park-lane,  790 

Sewer,  Turnmill-street,  the  bursting  of,  650 
Sewerage  Bill,  the  Birmingham,  161 
Sewerage  Commission,  Thames,  111 
Sewerage,  Eversham,  752 
Sewerage  inquiry  at  Torquay,  862 
Sewerage  scheme,  Birmingham,  370 
Sewerage,  West  Ham,  711 
3ewerage,  Weymouth,  970,  1009 
3ewers,  City,  still  draining  into  Thames,  70 
Sewers,  “healthfulness”  of  the,  912 
Sewers,  leaky,  149,  169,  232 
Sewer3,  ventilation  of,  31 
3hadow,  on,  797,  820 

^afts,  sinking,  through  water-bearing  strata,  1 

Shaksjpeare’s  Laud,  270 
Sham  jewelry  and  morals,  1S3 
Shepton  Mallet,  181 

Hjjjps  'v**'k°uk  business,  and  sharping  agents, 

Shrine  at  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  343 
Shrines,  383 


Silica  painting  aud  easts,  780 
Silverwork,  281 

Slag  as  a building  material,  703;  objection  to, 
— roadway,  971 

Slate  v.  lead  as  a roof  covering, — Worcester 
Cathedral,  805 

Slater,  late  Mr.  William,  1002 
Slates  as  a covering,  850 
81aughter-houses  in  the  metropolis,  613 
Smith,  Mr.  Catterson,  deceased,  463 
Smoke  nuisance  in  Bristol,  19 
Smoke  prevention,  642 
Snow  melting,  41 
“Social”  movement,  the  new,  32 
Social  Science  Association  at  Plymouth  and 
Devonport,  741 

Society  tor  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  111,  244 

Society  of  Arts  : Glass  and  glass-painting, 
250 ; prizes,  462 ; report,  913 
Society  of  British  Artists,  961 
Society,  the  Northern  Architectural  Students, 
49 

Soil-pipes,  lead,  and  sewer  gas,  239 
Solomon’s  Temple,  the  architect  of,  602 
Somerset  labourer  : see  under  “ Houses  of” 
Sound,  912,  930,  971 ; non-conductors  of,  111 
South  Kensington,  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  col- 
lection at,  63 

South  Kensington,  French  views  of,  563 

South  Kensington  : see  also  “ Museum” 

South  London,  a chance  for,  912 

South  London,  increase  of  houses  in,  824 

Southampton,  “a  reviver”  for,  14 

Southampton,  the  ancient  defences  of,  1023 

Spain,  an  architect's  note-book  in,  937 

“ Specifications,"  691 

Sponge,  what  is,  692 

Stables  in  Westminster,  751 

Stall',  Bishop  of  Hereford's,  861 

Stage,  education  for  the,  602 

Stage,  lighting,  312 

Stage  scenery,  common-sense  in,  17 

Stained  glass  : see  “Glass” 

Staining  and  varnishing,  410,  429 
Staircase  at  London  Tavern,  71 
Staircase,  marble, — Goldsmiths'  Hall,  204 
Stairs,  Portland  cement,  589,  610,  649,  672 
Stairs,  wooden,  in  Court  Theatre,  14 
Stulls  iu  Cathedral  of  Bois-le-Duc,  266 
Stand,  fall  of,  309 
Standard  office,  new  buildings,  72 
Statistics,  value  of,  Sir  John  Bowring  on,  763 
Statue  and  baths  at  Barrow  in  Furness,  423 
Statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  102 
Statue  of  late  Prince  Consort,' the  proposed, 
at  Holboru-cireus,  269 

Statue  of  the  Queen  at  Bombay,  unveiling  of, 
269 

Steam  hammer  for  Woolwich,  731 
Steam-power  Pressure  Company,  603 
Steel,  Bessemer,  709 
Stepney  parish  church,  5 43 
Stirling,  threatened,  injuries  at,  709 
Stone,  artificial  for  hydraulic  work,  809 
Stone  merchants  and  masons,  390,  410 
Stone,  Ransome,  709 
Stone,  free,  see  “ Freestone  ” 

Stonehenge,  and  man  as  an  artist,  411 
Stonehenge, — the  autumn  campaign,  738 
Stonehenge,  what  is  it  ? and  Avebury  or 
Abury  r Mr.  Fergusson’s  book  on  the 
Stone  Monuments,  129;  see  also  “Monu- 
ments” 

Stones,  building,  977 
Storms,  damage  done  by,  912,  981 
Stove,  an  eccouomical,  wanted,  602,  670 
Stoves,  economical  roasting,  890 
Stoves,  985 
Stoves  in  Italy,  911 

Strand,  widening  the— alteration  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  583 

Strasburg  Church  competition,  363 
Street  architecture  about  Piccadilly,  493 
Street  improvements  at  St.  Mary-le-Strand, 
671 

Street,  Mr.,  aud  the  now  law  courts,  109 
Streets  improvement,  990 
Strike  in  the  building  trade,  449 
Strike,  the  metropolitan,  463 
Strike,  the  builders’,  610 
Strike  (The),— individuality  in  workmen,  542 
Strikes,  cost  and  sequal  of,  841 
Strikes  in  Germany,  309 
Strikes  : see  also  “ Trades  movement” 
Strongrooms,  hank,  786,  792 
Style,  as  to  a new,  31,  69,  111 
Style,  the  Anglo-Italian,  introduction  of, 
under  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren,  420,  -165 
Style,  the  new,— receipe  for  a building  in, 

Sun  dials,  290 

Sunderland  schools  and  competition,  751 
Surrey  gardens,  royal,  210;  reconstruction 
and  the  magistrates,  289 
Surveyor,  Bristol  city,  790 
Surveyor,  corporate  honours  to  a,  850 
Surveyor  for  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  S61 
Surveyors,  Institution  of,  451;  president’s 
address,  900 

Surveyors  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapida- 
tions Act : see  “ Dilapidations  ” 


Surveyorship,  Romford,  672 
Surveyorship,  Winchester,  830 
Surveyorships,  vacant,  advertising  and  can- 
vassing for,  932 

Swimming  from  England  to  France,  689 
Synagogue,  new,  for  Liverpool,  5 
Synagogue,  new,  for  Sheffield,  49 

TANK  BANKS,  construction  of,  224 
Tanks,  rain-water,  71 ; cementing,  33,  51 
Tasmanian  woods,  705 
Teclinieal  College  for  Glasgow,  231 
TechnicalDictionary,see  under  “Dictionary” 
Technical  Education,  70,  641 ; aid  to,  163;  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  1019 
Technical  terms,  aud  standard  dictionaries, 
365,  384,  410 : see  also  “Dictionary  ” 
Technological  examinations,  583 
Telegraph  wires,  assessing,  390 
Telegraphy  at  the  Albert  Hall,  589 
Temple  Bar,  past  and  passing,  871 
Temple,  Hindu,  in  London,  82-4 
Temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  103, 119,  726 
Tenby,  threatened  destruction  at,  363 
Tenders,— a trifling  difference,  903 
Tenders,  advertising  for,— Chelsea,  92 
Tenders  in  Manchester,  510,  623 
Testimonial,  570 

Thames  conservators  and  Chelsea  vestry,  710 
Thames  Embankment,  901 ; blocking-up,  869 ; 
carriage  access  to,  72 ; Chelsea,  271;  Chelsea, 
works  on,  423,  491,  789  ; lamps  on,  122,  1 44 
Thanksgiving-day  and  workmen,  92, 137,  161  ; 
the  Queen's  procession  to  St.  Paul’s,  anil 
fine  art,  139 ; the  procession  aud  the  public 
safety,  1-10;  fatal  thoughtlessness,  161; 
illuminations  and  fine  art  in  them,  177 ; 
moms,  connected  with,  179 
Thanksgiving  fund,  St.  Paul’s,  204 
Theatre,  a new,  in  South  London,  2S0 
Theatre,  new,  at  Elephant  and  Castle,  621 
Theatre,  Covent  Garden,  711 
Theatre,  new,  for  Darlington,  802 
Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket,  883 
Theatre,  the  Court,  see  “ Court  Theatre” 
Theatre,  Wagner's,  689 
Theatre,  Wagner's  German  national  at  Bay- 
reuth, 166 
Theatrical,  17 

Thompson  v.  Allison, — alleged  breach  of  con- 
tract, 190 

Thorold-square,  Bethnal-green,  the  demolition 

Thunderstorms,  591,  64-1,  610,  629 
Tile  panels,  Piccadilly,  523 
Tile  roofs,  564 

Tiles  : ornamental,  in  south  of  Hampshire, 
642;  porous,  564 
Timber,  oak,  cutting,  3-4,  52 
Tite,  Sir  William,  963 
Tokcnhouse-yard,  City,  950 
Tomb  of  Black  Prince,  Canterbury,  the  in 
seription  on,  751 

Tomb  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  463 
Tomb,  the  Westwood,  Little  Horksley,  Col- 
chester, 304 

Tower  of  church  of  Sixhills,  Lincoln,  949 
Town-hall  and  covered  market,  Longton,  470 
Town-hall  aud  free  library,  Bilston,  283 
Town-hall  contracts,  Manchester,  729 
Trades  movement  (The),  33,  91,  151,  170,  191, 
231,  243,  269,  282,  303,  322,  469,  489,  522, 
549,  563,  642,  724,  784,  811,  803,  949 
Trades  movement,  nine  hours  in  London,  211, 
231 ; the.  London  carpenters  and  joiners, 
322;  the  threatened  strike  in  London,  383; 
masters  and  men  iu  London,  437 ; lock-out 
in  London,  489,  511;  some  speculations 
affecting  the  strike,  517 ; strike— a hint  to 
master  builders,  523 

Trades  movement : the  London  buildings, 
672,  689,  709,  751 

Trades  movement : see  also  “Mastcrhuilders,” 
“ Strikes,”  and  weekly  Numbers 
Trades  congress  (The),  43 
Tramways  Company,  the  Dublin,  649 
Tramways  in  Camberwell, — alleged  obstruc- 
tion to  the  thoroughfare,  130 
Tramways  joint  committee,  metropolitan,  233 
Tramways,  metropolitan,  09,  300 
Tramways,  Oxford-street,  18 
Trinity  Church,  Finchley  New-road,  603 
Trevithick,  697 
Trusses,  strains  in,  6G3 
Tumuli,  megaliths  aud,  see  “Megaliths” 
Tunbridge  Wells  new  public  rooms,  382 
Tunnel,  another  Alpine,  413 
Tunnel,  Channel,  new  project,  57 
Tunnel  Company,  Channel,  110,  150 
Tunnel  under  the  Channel,  250 
Tunnels,  submarine,  230 
Turner’s  drawings,  36-4,  403 
Turners’  Company,  prizes  offered  by,  272 
Turners,  and  wood-Jurning,  13 
Turning,  wood.  Turners  and,  13 
Turnmill-street,  the  subsidence  of,  351 
Typhoid  fever  iu  villages,  852 

UNION  BUILDINGS ; see  under  “ Build- 
ings” 

University  College,  architecture  at,  522 
Urqohart  Castle,  Iuvernesshire,  124 


VARNISH,  211 

Varnishing,  staining  and,  410,  429 
Vaults  and  safes  in  fire,  the  behaviour  of,  32 
Veneers,  colouring,  283 
Ventilation  and  the  faculty,  1001 
Ventilation  and  warming,  practical  expedi- 
ences in,  182 

Ventilation  of  rooms,  892 

Vernon,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas,  line  engraver,  83 

Vestry-hall,  Camberwell,  44,  286 

Vestry  of  St.  George’s,  Hauover-square  v. 

Col.  Hamilton,  611 
Vesuvius,  361 

Viaduct,  the  Holborn,  model  of,  602 
Villa  Medici,  Rome,  949 

WAGES,  517,  569,  584,  609 
Wages,  high  and  low  living,  versus  low  wages 
and  high  living,  990 

Wages,  the  question  of,  18;  see  also  “Trades 
Movement  ” 

Wages,  wealth  aud,  589 
Walls,  damp  : see  “ Damp  ” 

Walls,  right  to  paint,  271 
Walls,  smoky,  650 
Walnut,  American  black,  689 
Walters,  Mr.  Edward,  architect,  69,  199 
Walworth-common  estate,  184;  building  on, 
484 

“Wanted,”  783 
Wardle  v.  Bethune,  110 
Ware  and  Hertford,  891 
Warehouse,  a new,  Deansgate,  Manchester, 
326 

Warehouses,  goods,  at  Blackfriars,  railway, 
602 

Warming  and  ventilation,  practical  expe- 
riences in,  182 
Warming,  waste  in,  664 
Warner  v.  Robinson,  891 
Warrington,  recreation-ground  for,  771 
Warwick  Castle,  the  actual  condition  of,  18 
Warwickshire  movement,  278 
Waste-pipes  and  drains,  271 
Waste-power  aud  undeveloped  faculties,  56-4 
Water  Act,  Metropolis,  1871, — regulations  as 
to  constant  service,  384 
Water-bearing  strata,  1019 
Water-colour  Society,  Liverpool,  302 
Water,  constant-service  of,  664 
Water-drinking, — to  thirsty  folks,  611 
Water,  hard  and  soft,  550 
Water,  hard,  to  soften,  883 
Water,  hardness  of,  852 
Water-supply  and  sewage,  50 
Water-supply,  Leamington,  910 
Water-supply,  Manchester,  &c.,  957 
! Water-supply,  Margate,  49 
Water-supply,  Metropolitan,  244,  310,  543; 
i constant  service,  502;  South  Loudon,  111, 

I 671 

I Water-supply  pipes,  309 
j Water-supply  question,  Sheffield,  882 
Waterworks  and  reservoirs,  503 
Waterworks,  Bradford,  410 
Waterworks,  Chelsea,  enlargement  of,  943 
Waterworks,  Lincoln,  124 
Waterloo  bridge,— a nuisance,  191 
Wells,  pneumatic,  on  Donuet’s  system,  842 
Westmacott,  the  late  Professor,  380 
Weymouth,  462 
Weymouth,  drainage  of,  17 
Wiveliscombe  Church,  851 
Wreck  cruisers  and  the  life-boat  service,  870 
Wimbledon  Park  estate,  562 
Winchester,  a whisper  from,  864,  891 
Window,  new,  in  Chester  Cathedral,  869 
Windsor,  drainage  of,  192 
Windsor  Castle  drainage,  711 
Windsor  Casle,  alterations  at,  912 
Wharf  for  Chelsea,  932 
Whitby  Institute,  soiree  of,  864 
Wolverhampton,  a few  words  to,  637 
Wolverhampton  congress  of  the  British 
Archteological  Association,  617,  637 
Wood,  the  artificial  desiccation  of,  for  fuel 
aud  engineering  purposes,  624 
Wood  pavement  and  asphalte,  810 
Woodworking  machinery,  origin  of,  1004 
Woods,  Tasmanian,  705 
Workhouse,  Bramley,  -ill 
■Workhouse,  Crossland  Moor,  opening  of,  671 
■Workhouse,  East  Greenwich,  39 
Workhouse,  Prestwich  union,  645 
AVork  and  wages,  737 
W ork,  old,  53 

Working  men  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
369 

Working  Men’s  College,  Maurice  memorial 
fund  and,  564 

Workman  (The),  thought  in,— the  Doge's 
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Prologue. 

| HE  day  that  we  head 
our  paper  with  a new 
date,  does  not  neces. 
sarily  mark  any  defi- 
nite step  in  our  lives 
and  circumstances. 
The  world  wakes  up 
much  as  usual,  and  man 
“goeth  forth  to  his 
work  and  to  his  labour 
till  the  evening”  with- 
out  any sense  of  change : 
the  duration  of  the 
period  indeed  is  con- 
nected with  the  mecha- 
nism of  planetary  revo- 
lution, but  the  precise 
point  at  which  we  mark 
it  off  is  arbitrary,  and 
might  be  as  well  fixed 
in  June  as  January. 
Yet  the  tendency  to 
regard  this  recurring 
season  as  a new  starting 
point,  an  occasion  for 
considering  our  position 
and  our  future  work, 
is  a natural  and  health- 
ful one.  It  is  a suggestion  for  a pause  of  in- 
quiry  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
travelling, “as  well  as  an  excuse  for  what  the  row- 
ing men  call  a fresh  “spurt.”  And  so  in  wishing 
prosperous  new  year  to  all  our  friends,  profes- 
sional and  non-professional,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  add  a few  words  of  suggestion  as  to  the 
aim  to  be  pursued  by  the  representatives  of 
architecture  in  the  present  day,  if  they  would 
gain  definite  and  enduring  results  from  the 
work  of  this  and  the  succeeding  years. 

Not  that  we  are  going  to  trouble  our  readers 
with  an  encyclopasdiacal  view  of  the  position 
and  prospects  of  architecture,  which,  indeed, 
would  be  in  danger  of  running  somewhat  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits  of  our  article.  And  there  are 
many  practical  points,  on  the  importance  of 
which  all  are  pretty  well  agreed,  and  which 
only  stand  in  need  of  sufficient  experiment  and 
investigation,  to  be  regarded  with  an  equal 
unanimity  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  desired  ends.  But  there  are  other 
subjects  on  which  no  one  seems  to  agree,  or  to 
be  much  nearer  agreeing  now  than  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago.  And  if  there  is  one  subject 
more  than  another  in  regard  to  which  doubt, 
difference,  and  contradictory  opinions  seem  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  it  is  that  still  vexed 
question,  often  so  hotly  debated  of  late  years, 
as  to  the  form,  the  nature,  the  degree  of  the 
purely  artistic  element  which  is  possible  in 


modem  architecture, — a question  which,  in  some 
of  its  more  recent  forms,  resolves  itself  almost 
into  the  inquiry  whether  there  is  really  any  such 
thing  as  architecture  possible  in  the  present 
day,  auy tiling  comparable  in  importance  and  jj 
beauty  to  the  arcliitectural  remains  of  certain 
other  epochs.  Can  we  hope  to  say  anything 
new  or  at  all  decisive  on  a subject  which  has 
been  so  much  and  so  variously  debated  ? 

To  a certain  extent,  the  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  question  of  style  has  been  compromised. 
The  “ battle  of  the  styles  ” is  no  longer  carried 
on  in  its  old  form,  and  an  armed  neutrality 
prevails,  consequent  on  the  discovery  and  tacit 
admission,  by  partisans  on  both  sides,  that  the 
mere  revival  of  an  old  style  will  do  nothing  for 
us  in  the  long  run.  A feeling  of  toleration  has 
been  established,  partly  owing  to  a really  better 
insight  into  the  principles  of  architectural  style 
and  design ; and  even  one  stem  Goth  is  now 
content  to  admire  and  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  Greek  architecture,  reserving  his  contempt 
for  the  detested  “ Renaissance,” — pooh-poohing 
Wren  and  all  his  works.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  we  have  men  so  much  greater  than  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul’s  amongst  us.  More  recently 
we  have  even  seen  another  exclusively  Gothicarchi- 
tect  appearing  as  the  champion  of  conservatism 
and  respect  in  the  treatment  of  our  only  Re- 
naissance cathedral.  This  is  so  far  well,  as 
arguing  the  approach  of  a wider  and  more 
generalised  view  of  the  art  of  architecture. 
But  there  are  evidences,  among  some  of  the 
most  promising  of  our  younger  arcliitects 
especially,  of  a growing  doubt  and  dissatisfac- 
tion  as  to  the  whole  status,  the  raison  d’etre  of 
the  profession  of  architectural  design  in  these 
times,— a suspicion  that  the  whole  thing  is 
possibly  in  some  sort  an  anaclironism  : a feeling 
fostered,  if  not  set  on  foot,  by  those  who  think 
themselves  a rival  body,— the  engineers.  And 
it  must  be  said  that  such  a feeling  might  not 
unfairly  be  prompted  by  the  architectural 
history  of  this  country  for  the  last  half-century. 
To  the  ordinary  run  of  workers  in  the  profession, 
those  who  are  content  to  produce  creditable  and 
correct  designs  in  the  style  preferred  by  their 
employers — with  whom  the  profession  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  a “ respectable  ” way  of 
earning  daily  bread, — such  scruples  would  not, 
of  course,  occur.  But  to  those  who  take  more 
serious  view  of  the  work  of  their  life,  and  who 
would  be  glad  to  feel  that  they  are  busied  about 
work  that  will  not  only  give  them  a living,  but 
will  be  in  itself  a benefit  to  society, — something 
which  has  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  done, — the  doubt 
whether  they  are  not  engaged  in  a mere  fashion, 
pursuing  a shadow,  may  occur  with  disagree- 
able force  and  frequency,  especially  in  the  face 
of  all  the  remarks  and  theories  from  time  to 
time  put  forth  from  one  quarter  or  another. 
They  see  that  Greek  architecture  was  enthusiasti- 
cally studied  and  practised  by  men  of  excep- 


tional ability,  yet  that  its  modem  productions 
have  failed  to  satisfy  either  our  practical  or 
artistic  wants ; that  modem  Gothic  architects 
have  sti*own  the  land  over  with  quasi-Medizeval 
churches,  of  which  people  are  already  beginning 
to  tire ; and  on  the  other  hand  architectural 
critics  are  ever  found  repeating  that  a new 
style  cannot  be  deliberately  made,  and  that 
some  forms  already  in  existence  must  be  taken 
as  a starting-point  to  work  from.  What  is  the 
truth  out  of  all  this  contradiction  ? “ Where 
shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  p ” 

The  temporary  character  of  the  Gothic  “re- 
vival,” as  it  has  mostly  been  practised,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  There  has  been  such 
a blind  admiration  of  everything  Medimval, 
such  a systematised  oopyism, — such  con- 
demnation of  attempted  progress, — the  whole 
movement  has  been  so  closely  associated  with 
other  mental  tendencies  and  prejudices, — 
that  architectui'e  has  been,  in  the  main, 
reduced,  more  than  at  any  other  period, 
to  a groat  dilettantism, — a mere  medium  for 
assisting  in  the  reproduction  or  depiction  of  the 
lifeless  features  of  a past  age  and  state  of 
society.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  or  expected  that  men  with  any 
strong  feeling  for  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
in  building,  practising  as  architects  in  the 
present  day,  must  or  can  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  monuments  of  a 
greater  age  of  architecture  : nor  is  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  do  so  a clear  proof  that  there  is 
neither  artistic  genius  nor  originality  among  us 
in  this  century.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tho  productions  of  the  greatest  periods  in 
almost  every  art,  — those  which  remain  as 
standard  examples  for  admiration  and  imitation, 
— have  arisen  at  a time  when  the  best  part  of 
the  mind  and  enthusiasm  of  a nation  has  been 
directed  towards  that  particular  object.  The 
Italian  intellect  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  was  directed  to  painting,  as  one  of  the 
noblest  objects  of  life,  which  might  well  em- 
ploy the  powers  of  the  first  men  of  the  day. 
The  English  intellect  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
poured  itself  out  in  the  drama;  that  of  the 
Edwardian  period  found  its  expression  in  archi- 
tecture ; and  the  excellence  of  the  dramatic  and 
architectural  works  of  the  two  periods  is  to  be 
traced,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  in  each 
case  dramatic  and  architectural  art,  respectively, 
formed  the  one  chief  outlet  for  artistic  expres- 
sion, to  which  everything  else  was  subordinate 
and  subservient.  The  mind  of  the  present  age 
is  more  active,  perhaps,  than  at  any  of  those 
former  great  periods  of  art-production  ; but  it  is 
divided, — its  strength  is  spent  and  distributed 
over  a score  of  different  forms  of  expression. 
Could  we,  by  any  magical  spell,  shut  out  sud- 
denly from  the  educated  England  of  to-day  all 
artistic  interest,  all  media  for  artistic  expression, 
except  architecture, — could  we,  at  the  same 
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time,  furnish  the  same  opportunity  and  excuse 
for  the  erection  of  great  buildings  which  existed 
in  the  Middle  Ages we  should  probably  see  a 
new  growth  of  Architecture  before  long,  in 
forms  as  impressive  as  any  already  existing. 
But  we  cannot  do  this  : only  a small  part,  a 
very  small  part, — of  the  national  mind  is  given 
to  architecture  at  present ; and  that  part  is  not 
in  itself  strong  enough  to  escape  from  the  im- 
pression left  upon  the  art  by  the  builders  of  a 
more  purely  architectural  age.  It  is  the  same 
in  other  arts  : we  see  it  in  the  enduring  influence 
of  the  school  of  Italian  painting ; still  more 
remarkably,  perhaps,  in  the  almost  ineffaceable 
impress  left  by  that  purely  aesthetic  people,  the 
Greeks,  upon  the  artistic  bent  of  mankind  since 
their  day, — as  Lord  Houghton  has  elegantly 
expressed  it,  in  a little  poem  entitled,  “ The 
Flowers  of  Helicon,” — 

“ And  downward  thence  to  latest  days 
The  heritage  of  Beauty  fell. 

And  Grecian  forms  and  Grecian  lnys 
Prolong’d  their  humanising  spell, 

Till,  when  new  worlds  for  man  to  win 
The  Atlantic’s  riven  waves  disclose, 

The  wildernesses  there  begin 
To  blossom  with  the  Grecian  rose.' 

Certainly  this  neo- Greek  blossoming  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  may  not  be,  if  looked  at 
closely,  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that  an  archi- 
tectural critic  would  be  enraptured  with  ; it  may 
be  paired  off,  perhaps,  with  that  resurrection  of 
Mediaeval  castles  which  a New  York  paper  as- 
sured Mr.  Buskin  he  would  find  if  he  visited 
their  city.  But  what  we  would  indicate  is,  that 
the  impress  of  the  great  age  of  every  art,  the 
a o-e  when  that  particular  art  was  all-in-all  to 
men,  will  not  and  cannot  be  effaced  ; that  it  must, 
and,  indeed,  ought,  to  influence  those  who  aim 
at  carrying  on  the  same  art  in  an  age  of  more 
multifarious  efforts  and  more  divided  aims.  And, 
therefore,  it  is  not  fit  that  critics  should  hoist 
the  black  flag,  and  cry  “ no  hope,”  because  it  is 
found  scarely  possible  to  produce  a pleasing  ar- 
chitectural  design  in  the  present  day,  which  shall 
not  be  largely  based  upon  the  features  of  one  of 
the  great  styles  of  former  times.  It  is  natural 
and  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so.  What  is 
required  is,  that  this  adaptation  from  former 
styles  should  begin,  so  to  speak,  at  the  right 
end.  The  Gothic  revival  was  not  purely  an 
architectural  movement.  It  is  a feature  only  in 
a temporary  revival  of  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  were  once  part  of  the  very  life  of 
the  nation ; a kind  of  blowing  up  of  old  embers, 
which  is  a very  common  phenomenon  in  history. 
Of  this  artificial  revival,  the  modem  Gothic 
architecture  is  part  of  the  scenery  ; one  of  the 
“properties”  of  a very  theatrical  display.  But 
it  need  not  be  used  so.  If  instead  of  adopting 
the  outer  forms  of  the  Mediaeval  buildings  in 
the  first  instance,  as  we  have  mostly  been  doing 
in  our  churches,  and  fitting  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing to  them,  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and,  after 
considering  the  wants  and  requirements  to  be 
met,  take  suggestions  from  the  Mediaeval  builders 
for  their  architectural  treatment — hints  to  be 
worked  out  further,  improved  upon,  adapted  to 
the  particular  case  in  hand, — there  is  no  reason 
why  the  study  of  Mediaeval  architecture  should 
not  exorcise  an  influence  in  favour  of,  rather 
than  adverse  to,  real  originality.  For  originality 
consists  quite  as  often  in  doing  better,  or  in 
applying  in  some  new  manner  what  has  been 
done  before,  than  in  absolutely  creating  a com- 
pletely new  form.  We  have  instances  among 
the  works  of  modem  architects, — not  very 
numerous  certainly, — in  which  this  has  been 
accomplished ; in  which  we  may  see  features 
and  a mode  of  treatment  clearly  and  ostensibly 
based  on  Mediaeval  models,  and  yet  as  clearly 
stamped  with  the  modem  designer’s  own  indi- 
viduality. And  that  designs  so  evolved  may 
have  a lasting  and  real  artistic  interest  we  may 
infer  from  comparing  the  results  of  a similar 
proceeding  at  another  epoch  in  arclxitectural 
history.  We  hold  the  Italian  Benaissance  to 
have  been  beset  with  serious,  deep-lying  faults 
and  misconceptions,  so  far  as  architecture  is 
concerned  ; but  will  any  candid  critic  affirm  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  designs,  for  instance,  of 
Palladio  and  Sansovino — nothing  in  their  working 
up  and  combining  of  classic  details, — which  has 
added  to  the  domain  of  inventive  design  in 
architecture  ? 

And  it  is  in  such  consideration  that  we  must 
find  a reply  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  look  at 
engineering  as  the  sole  possibility  in  the  present 
day.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  engineer- 
ing works  of  this  century  are  to  us  what  the 
cathedrals  were  to  the  thirteenth  century ; that 
they  may  hereafter  be  studied  as  models,  though 


some  may  not  suspect  it  now.  There  is  a sort  of 
basis  for  this  idea  in  the  fact  (as  we  believe  it  to 
be)  that  few  great  things  that  have  been  done  in 
the  world  have  been  recognised  as  great  at  the 
time  of  their  being  carried  out.  Possibly  the 
Mediaeval  architects  had  no  idea  that  they  were 
doing  anything  which  would  be  the  admiration  of 
a future  posterity,  just  as  Shakspeare  probably 
was  not  aware  of  the  real  value  to  mankind  of  the 
great  dramas  which  he  was  so  carelessly  giving  to 
the  world  out  of  his  superabundant  treasury  of 
intellectual  wealth.  But  is  it  at  all  conceivable 
that  at  any  future  period  any  one  would  think  it 
worth  while  to  sketch,  either  en  masse  or  in 
detail,  the  features  of  our  principal  engineering 
works,  from  mere  interest  in  them  as  beautiful 
and  expressive  objects  ? Can  any  lapse  of  time 
render  the  tubular  bridge  at  the  Menai  Straits 
an  object  of  pleasure  to  the  eye  ? And  in 
another  point,  too,  the  parallel  scarcely  holds 
good;  for  we  should  say  the  engineers  of  the 
present  day  have  a very  strong  idea  that  they 
are  doing  great  things,  and  make  little  conceal- 
ment of  their  opinion  on  that  point.  The  sub- 
ject is  recalled  anew  by  the  very  suggestive 
paper  “ On  the  Progressive  Use  of  Iron  in 
Building,”  read  at  the  Conference  of  Architects, 
and  which  we  printed  last  week.  The  opinion 
therein  expressed,  that  the  true  architectural 
work  of  the  present  days  lies  in  the  right  and 
artistic  treatment  of  iron,  is  one  which  is  fre- 
quently paraded  in  different  quarters  at  present, 
and  in  which  there  is  a certain  degree  of  truth. 
But,  like  many  other  people  who  have  got  a new 
hobby,  the  advocates  of  this  view  override  it  a 
good  deal.  Mr.  Aitchison  thinks  we  had  better 
have  everything  ugly,  so  long  as  it  is  our  own. 
The  alternative  is  not  quite  so  desperate  as  that. 
We  wish  to  have  things  that  are  beautiful  and 
pleasant  to  look  at  around  us,  if  possible  ; and 
when  the  writer  of  such  a paper  implies  in  one 
sentence  that  he  can  see  no  beauty  in  the 
generalisation  of  foliage  in  a Gotliic  capital 
(calling  it  a “coarse  burlesquing  of  nature”), 
and  elsewhere  finds  admiration  for  so  clumsy 
and  bungling  an  artifice  in  building  as  the  hold- 
ing up  of  a long  stone  lintel  by  concealed  iron 
supports,  we  must  conclude  his  “ common 
sense”  to  be  a little  stronger  than  his  artistic 
sense,  and  receive  his  observations  on  such 
points  with  caution.  But  there  is  a fallacy  in 
the  parallel  drawn  between  stonework  and 
ironwork  in  architecture,  which  seems  to  be 
oddly  overlooked.  Iron  is  not,  like  stone  and 
timber,  a purely  natural  material : it  is  one 
mechanically  and  chemically  worked  up  to  a 
condition  for  use  in  building.  It  is,  therefore, 
under  different  conditions  practically  and  archi- 
tecturally ; practically,  because  we  do  not  really 
know  how  long  it  will  last;  and  architecturally, 
because  it  can  never  combine  with  landscape  as 
a stone  or  even  a brick  building  will.  If  the 
Mediaeval  builders  had  been  acquainted  with 
iron,  and  roofed  their  cathedrals  with  it,  it  is 
probable  that  not  one  such  roof  would  be  left 
now  : and  on  architectural  grounds,  the  parallel 
between  the  cathedral  vault  and  the  railway- 
station  roof  will  not  hold  good,  because  it  is 
evident  that  the  builders  of  the  former  did  look 
upon  grandeur  of  effect  as  an  object, — their 
buildings  not  being  indeed  utilitarian  in  a strict 
sense, — and  it  is  certain  that  the  designers  or 
constructors  of  our  railway-station  roofs  have 
no  such  aims.  The  point  which  might  most 
reasonably  be  urged  in  favour  of  iron  as  the 
modem  material,  is  that  society  is  more  change- 
able and  mobile  than  formerly ; that  it  may  be 
more  convenient  to  have  comparatively  tem- 
porary structures  than  vast  piles  made  to  last 
for  generations.  But  even  this  argument,  which 
would  have  a certain  truth  in  it,  we  suspect 
would  prove  to  be  only  very  partially  applicable. 
That  iron  is  an  important  addition  to  our  stock 
of  building  materials,  and  that  there  is  an  in- 
teresting problem  for  the  modem  architect  in 
realising  and  perfecting  a satisfactory  and  cha- 
racteristic architectural  treatment  of  it,  is  per- 
fectly true.  But  why,  because  iron  is  discovered, 
stone  should  be  any  worse  than  before,  we  fail 
to  see  ; and  must  label  the  dictum,  which  would 
call  this  the  “iron  age”  of  architecture,  “not 
proven.” 

Another  feature  in  the  published  report  of 
the  Conference  proceedings,  however,  is  sugges- 
tive ; viz.,  the  large  space  occupied  by  the 
purely  practical  papers,  especially  those  dealing 
with  treatment  of  new  materials,  and  (on  the 
whole,  we  must  say)  their  superior  interest  and 
value.  It  is  in  the  treatment  of  new  practical 
requirements  in  general,  and  in  the  endeavour 
to  bring  these  under  the  domain  of  architecture 


properly  so  called,  that  the  most  interesting  and 
fruitful  problem  for  the  modern  architect  may 
bo  said  to  lie.  And  most  particularly  this  may 
be  said  in  regard  to  town  architecture.  We  are 
obliged  to  crowd  together,  in  towns,  for  the 
needs  of  manufacture,  of  commercial  as  well  as 
social  intercourse.  To  make  our  towns,  our 
streets,  by  little  and  little  less  hideous,  less 
depressing  in  aspect,  without  involving  a dispro- 
portionate outlay ; to  render  our  private  houses 
edifices  pleasant  and  suggestive  to  look  at,  as 
well  as  comfortable  to  live  in ; these  are  points 
in  which  modem  architecture  with  us  has  made 
but  insufficient  progress  as  yet,  and  in  the  course 
of  endeavours  to  solve  these  the  modem  archi- 
tect, if  his  interference  be  permitted,  may  find 
plenty  of  suggestion  for  novelty  and  originality 
of  treatment.  This  kind  of  task,  of  course, 
seems  prosaic,  in  comparison  with  the  building 
of  cathedrals,  and  yet  it  has  its  nobler  side,  too ; 
and  perhaps  such  humbler  efforts,  as  they  may 
seem  now,  would  be  as  likely  as  any  others  to 
bring  us  to  the  “ Golden  Year,”  according  to 
Tennyson’s  reading  of  it, — 

“ Old  writers  push’d  the  happy  season  hack, 

We  forward,— dreamers  both  ; for  well  I know 
That  unto  him  who  works,  and  feels  he  works. 

This  same  grand  ‘ year  ’ is  ever  at  the  doors. 


THE  COAL  QUESTION  NOT  ADVANCED. 
Vague  statements  of  contradictory  opinions, 
illogical  inferences  from  stated  premisses,  blink- 
ing the  main  points  at  issue,  and  total  failure  to 
oTasp  the  important  question  referred  to  them 
for  inquiry,  such  are  the  salient  features  of  the 
“Beport  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  several  Matters  relating  to  Coal 
in  the  United  Kingdom.”  It  may  be  thought 
that  it  was  from  a dutiful  wish  to  frame  their 
language  on  the  model  of  the  very  questionable 
English  employed  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Com- 
mission  itself,  that  the  Commissioners  have  so 
successfully  avoided  the  use  of  that  torse, 
idiomatic,  perspicuous  style  which  would  have 
been  proper  to  a practical  report  on  a subject  of 
such  deep  national  interest. 

In  fact,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a solemn 
mode  of  trifling  to  refer  a question  which  should 
havo  been  entrusted  to  the  skilled  investigation 
of  a competent  civil  engineer,  to  the  dilettante 
hands  of  a Scottish  duke  and  fourteen  assessors. 
That  respectable,  even  eminent,  names  are  upon 
the  Commission,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  what 
good  service  can  the  country  expect  from  frac- 
tions of  scientific  or  practical  men  bound  up  in 
an  unorganised  mass  ? “ By  snatches  of  time, 

now  and  then,  from  other  duties,”  writes 
one,  “ I have  got  tlirough  my  Coal  Commission 
Beport  ” (p.  71).  “ Preliminary  estimates  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  the  cost  incurred,”  writes 
another,  “ proved  insufficient,  both  as  regards 
time  and  cost.”  “ I beg  to  record  my  earnest  pro- 
test,” are  the  words  of  the  most  eminent  member 
of  the  Commission,  “ against  the  statement  made 
in  page  xii.  upon  the  probable  existence  of  coal- 
fields under  the  cretaceous  and  other  secondary 
rocks  in  the  South  of  England.”  Mr.  Elliot  dis- 
agrees with  the  introduction  into  the  Beport  of 
a°calculation  by  Professor  Jevons,  the  only  cal- 
culation, by-the-bye,  that  has  been  verified  by 
fact.  Accord  of  any  kind  appears  only  to  have 
been  arrived  at,  by  the  careful  suppression  of 
any  individual  opinion,  sage  counsel,  or  practical 
issue  of  the  five  years’  occupation  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

The  Beport  commences  with  an  elaborate  state- 
ment  of  the  mode  in  which  the  fifteen  discordant 
Commissioners  proceeded  still  further  to  pul- 
verise their  corporate  existence  by  splitting 
themselves  first  into  five,  and  then  into  seven, 
committees;  the  aptness  of  each  of  which  for 
its  task  was  insured  by  the  original  device, 
“that  any  member  of  the  Commission  should 
have  leave  to  serve  on  any  committee  he 
pleased.”  It  is  true  that  the  words  follow,  “ in 
addition  to  that  specially  assigned  to  him.” 
“The  members  chosen,”  it  need  not,  therefore, 
surprise  us  to  find,  “ proceeded,  each  on  Ins  own 
plan,  to  investigate.”  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that,  by  “the  9th  of  June,  1871,  the  work,” 
which  had  been  authorised  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1866,  “ had  so  far  advanced  that  the  reporters 
held  their  first  meeting,”  when  they  “forwarded 
a draft  report  upon  twenty-three  sub-reports. 
We  wonder  how  long  Isambard  Brunei  or  Bobert 
Stephenson  would  have  taken,  to  draw  up  a 
report  on  this  great  engineering  question,  which 
really  would  have  shed  some  light  on  the  pro- 
spects of  the  future. 

The  object  of  the  Commission,  or  rather  what 
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ought  to  have  been  proposed  as  an  object  for  the 
serious  inquiry  of  a competent  man,  whose  entire 
attention  should  have  been  exclusively  given  to 
the  investigation,  can  only  be  inferentially 
arrived  at,  from  the  boggling  language  of  the 
Commission,  which  the  Commissioners  quote  at 
the  head  of  their  Report.  That  object  ought  to 
have  been  three-fold.  First,  to  ascertain  what 
quantity  of  coal  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
•witliin  practical  limits  of  economical  working, 
regard  being  had  not  only  to  absolute  depth 
from  surface,  but  to  thickness  of  seam,  and  to 
mineralogical  value  of  coal.  Secondly,  to  state 
the  actual  consumption  of  coal,  and  to  show,  too, 
in  what  ratio,  according  to  the  statistics  now 
attainable,  that  consumption  may  be  expected  to 
increase,  regard  being  had  to  any  increase  in  the 
cost  of  working.  Thirdly,  to  point  out  the  indica- 
tions thus  afforded  of  the  probable  diminution, 
increased  cost,  or  even  general  arrest,  of  the 
coal  supply  of  the  future,  and  to  indicate  such 
improvements,  engineering  or  legislative,  as 
may  seem  called  for  to  prevent  waste,  or,  in  any 
ether  useful  manner,  to  husband  our  supply. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a report  that 
should  reply  to  these  questions,  as  intelligently 
and  definitely  as  one  of  the  great  engineers, 
whose  names  wo  have  mentioned,  would  have 
replied  to  them,  would  have  been  a statistical 
paper  worth  some  outlay  of  public  money  to 
obtain.  How  it  is  that  no  such  report  has  been 
even  attempted  by  this  cumbrous  and  protracted 
Commission,  it  is  for  them  to  settle  with  those 
who  appointed  them.  They  appear,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  instructed  in  the  ’most  slovenly  man- 
ner, and  to  have  by  no  means  bettered  their 
instructions  by  their  mode  of  carrying  them 
out.  We  speak,  it  must  be  understood,  of  the 
general  Report,  rather  than  of  the  more  ship- 
shape details  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  Commission,  indeed,  does  call  for  a Report 
on  the  quantity  of  “ coal  which  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  available  for  use.”  The  mode  in 
which  this  has  been  dealt  with,  is  as  follows  : — 
“ Doctor  Sanderson,” — for  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  Commission  to  hang  their  main  assumptions 
on  individual,  and  sometimes  very  slender, 
pegs, — “ states  it  to  be  his  decided  opinion 
that  labour  is  not  practicable  in  moist  air  of  a 
temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  blood,  namely, 
98  degrees,  excepting  for  very  short  intervals.” 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  fully  agree 
"with  Dr.  Sanderson,  although  a reporter  more 
familiar  with  the  subject  might  have  stated  the 
facts  in  a more  practical  manner.  “ The 
depth,”  the  Commission  continue,  “at  which  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  would  amount  to 
blood-heat,  is  about  3,000  ft.”  We  may  remark 
that  there  is  good  reason  (as  admitted  in  a note) 
for  calculating  that  this  temperature,  at  which 
men  cannot  work,  except  for  very  short  inter- 
vals, is  attained  at  a depth  of  2,690  ft.,  and 
that  the  pressure  of  damp  heat  upon  the  vital 
force  is  already  considerable  at  2,000  ft. ; a 
matter  of  not  much  commercial  importance  in 
reviewing  the  question  of  cost.  A margin  of 
420  ft.  in  depth  is,  however,  added  by  the 
reporters,  in  virtue  of  a difference  of  7 degrees 
in  temperature,  between  the  heat  of  the  working 
faces  and  that  which  they  impart  to  the  air.  The 
evidence,  however,  reduces  that  difference  from 
7 degrees  to  3 degrees.  This  is  a question  not 
only  of  efficiency  of  ventilation,  and  of  the 
length  to  which  the  “ long- wall  system  of 
working,”  which  is  credited  with  this  advantage, 
is  carried  from  the  shaft,  but  of  actual  earth- 
temperature.  A further  depth  of  580  ft.  (giving 
an  additional  rise  in  temperature  of  from  10 
degrees  to  11  degrees,  and  a corresponding 
amount  of  barometric  pressure, — an  element 
disregarded  by  the  Report)  is  then  allowed  for 
“possible  expedients  which  the  future  may 
elicit  for  reducing  the  temperature”  ! It  is 
therefore  “ assumed  that  a depth  of  at  least 
4,000  ft.  might  be  reached.”  At  what  cost  is 
not  inquired.  That  is  to  say,  a theoretical  addi- 
tion of  1,310  ft.,  or  of  nearly  22  degrees 
Fahrenheit  of  temperature,  beyond  the  depth  at 
which,  according  to  the  evidence,  men  cannot 
work  except  for  very  short  intervals,  is 
“assumed”  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a 
round  number  of  an  agreeable  magnitude.  On 
•this  highly  business-like  and  satisfactory  as- 
sumption, the  value  of  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mission as  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  depend. 

But  we  haw  not  yet  exhausted  the  assumption 
of  Committee  A.  Even  giving  them  their  margin 
of  33  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  or  for  the  pos- 
sible outcome  of  lucky  inventions,  all  carried  to 
the  credit  side  of  the  account,  notliing  is  more 
certain  than  the  fact,  that  a large  proportion  of 


I the  coal,  above  the  limit  of  practical  working  as 
far  as  depth  is  concerned,  will  never  be  brought 
to  the  surface.  The  Commissioners  have,  indeed, 
admitted  this  principle  by  limiting  their  calcula- 
tions to  beds  of  more  than  12  in.  in  thickness. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  with  every 
fathom  in  depth,  the  great  expense  of  opening  a 
mine,  the  sinking  of  the  main  shaft,  increases. 
The  deeper  the  mine,  the  greater  the  area  of  the 
subjacent  mineral  that  must  be  wrought  from  a 
single  shaft,  economy  being  duly  considered. 
Without  attempting  to  fix  the  inferior  limit  of 
the  bed  which  may  be  thus  economically  wrought 
at  a great  depth,  it  is  evident  that  12  in.  is 
ridiculously  under  the  mark.  Indeed,  the  batho- 
metrical  limit  must  depend,  in  a great  measure, 
on  another  element,  entirely  left  out  of  sight  by 
the  Comfnissioners,  namely,  the  mineralogical 
character  of  the  coal.  Between  the  total  quan- 
tity of  coal  within  3,000  ft.  or  4,000  ft.  of  the 
surface,  and  the  total  quantity  of  coal  worth 
winning  at  these  depths,  there  is  an  enormous 
difference.  The  Commissioners  seem  to  think 
that  if  a spade  is  a spade,  coal  is  coal.  As  to 
details  of  what  every  particular  bed  of  coal  is 
worth  chemically,  they  evidently  despise  them. 
Have  they  not  taken  five  years  to  make  a report, 
such  as  it  is  ? Would  they  not  have  required 
five-and-twenty  years  to  frame  such  a report  as 
we  suggest  ? Let  us  be  thankful  for  what  we 
have  got.  If  we  are  discontented,  the  Report 
has  a word  of  comfort.  “ Every  hypothesis  must 
be  speculative”  (p.  xvii.).  Very  true ; but  we 
hardly  needed  to  go  to  a Cabinet  Minister,  and 
his  colleagues,  to  be  taught  as  much  as  that.  In 
fact,  a right  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  tongue 
might  lead  any  one  to  imagine  that  the  phrase, 
though  brief,  is  tautologous. 

While  thus  the  amount  of  coal  practically 
likely  to  be  worked  is  not  even  guessed  at  by 
the  Report  of  this  Commission,  let  us  inquire 
how  it  fares  with  the  second  question,  that  which 
regards  the  probable  future  rate  of  consumption. 
Here,  any  one  who  looks  at  the  Report  with  the 
admiration  natural  to  ignorance,  will  say, — We 
have  at  least  valuable  matter ! Here  we  have 
tables  and  diagrams,  population  curves,  and 
decennial  ratios  ! If  the  Commissioners  do  not 
know  how  much  coal  we  have,  they  have  at  all 
events  told  us  how  long  we  shall  be,  before  we 
expend  that  unknown  “hypothetical”  quantity. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  inability  to  make  any 
practical  use  of  the  valuable  information  col- 
lected by  the  various  committees,  that  charac- 
tex-ises  the  Report  under  the  first  head,  adheres 
to  it  consistently  throughout.  We  are  first  told 
that  146,000  millions  of  tons  of  coal  would  last 
for  1,000  years,  if  burned  at  the  rate  of  146 
millions  a year;  which  profound  arithmetical 
discovery  is  presented  to  us  in  two  or  three 
alternate  shapes.  A volume  which  was  published 
in  1865  is  then  quoted,  as  giving  an  estimate  that 
all  our  available  coal  will  be  exhausted  in  110 
years;  and  “yet  another  view”  is  placed  before 
us,  accoi'ding  to  which,  our  supplies  will  last  for 
“upwards  of  1,273  years.”  Between  these 
rather  -wide  limits,  the  Report  leaves  its 
readers  to  please  themselves. 

It  does,  however,  although  still  with  the  same 
conscientious  fear  of  incurring  the  responsibility 
of  an  opinion,  detail  an  intermediate  hypothesis, 
which  it  illustrates  by  tables  and  a diagram. 
Nothing  can  more  strongly  show,  to  any  mind 
accustomed  to  deal  with  statistical  information, 
the  puerile  character  of  the  Report  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  materials  on  which  it  is 
founded)  than  the  selection  of  these  hypothetical 
illustrations  for  prominent  publication.  The 
increase  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  decade  1811-21,  was  1,971,416.  In  the 
decade  1861-71,  the  increase  was  2,737,416.  The 
fii'st  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  15'977  per  cent., 
and  the  second  at  the  rate  of  11736  per  cent. 
Thus,  with  a very  rapid  and  augmenting  actual 
increase,  the  rate  of  that  increase,  calculated  on 
the  numbers  fi-om  which  the  comparison  starts, 
in  each  instance,  shows  a diminution.  It  is 
assumed  that  this  diminution  in  the  rate  of 
increase  will  continue ; and  a curve  is  drawn 
on  that  assumption,  which  arrives  at  an 
estimated  population  of  132,000,000  for  the  year 
A.D.  2231 ; to  which  date  the  exliaxxstion  of  our 
coal  is  considerately  postponed,  by  this  calcula- 
tion. It  is,  however,  left  out  of  sight  that  while 
the  rate  of  increase  diminished  from  1811  to 
1841,  this  diminution  began  to  disappear  in  the 
following  decade ; while  from  1861  to  1871  the 
rate  shows,  instead  of  a diminution,  an  increase 
of  nearly  5 per  cent.,  or  of  14£  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  lowest  value.  Any  curve, 
then,  that  takes  [into  account  all  the  recorded 


facts,  will  differ  most  materially  from  that  pro- 
duced by  the  Commissioners.  Indeed,  the  some- 
what axiomalous  results  of  the  seven  censuses  of 
the  population,  which  form  the  element  of  the 
calculation,  are  such  as  to  show,  that  we  have  as 
yet  too  few  data  to  trace  any  coxxrse  of  proba- 
bility, even  for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years.  No 
serious  and  competent  man,  having  his  own  re- 
putation at  stake,  would  have  cared  to  give  pro- 
minence to  such  a mere  shot  in  the  dark  as  the 
“ Population  Curve,”  lithographed  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Connected  with  this  totally  imaginary  curve, 
is  a tabular  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  coal 
for  the  next  foxxr  centuries,  founded  on  the  ex- 
traordinary assumption  that,  up  to  the  year 
1931,  the  consumption  per  head  will  slowly 
augment,  but  that  from  that  date  until  the  final 
exhaustion  of  the  coal  in  2231  A.D.,  it  will  re- 
main an  exactly  determined  and  equal  quantity. 
Really  the  public  should  not  be  called  on  to  read 
what  are  called  estimates,  framed  in  such  a 
manner  as  this ! 

We  shall  continue  the  subject  in  our  next. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  GOTHIC  REVIVAL.” 

Theke  was  once  a poet, — we  will  not  hero 
associate  his  name  with  his  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy,— who  wrote, — 

“ ■ Doom'd  to  hide  her  banish’d  head 

For  ever.  Gothic  architecture  fled." 

But  did  Gothic  architecture  ever  fly  this  land  ? 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
Revival  of  Gothic  Architecture,  we  doubt 
whether  it  ever  really  died  out.  Every  one 
knows  there  have  been,  for  the  last  200  years  or 
more,  edifices  erected  in  accordance  with  the 
sympathies  created  by  a study  of  Classic  litera- 
ture ; and  every  one  also  knows  that  these  do 
not,  altogether,  represent  the  work  of  those 
centuries.  It  would  be,  indeed,  difficult  to  draw 
any  line  that  would  show  so  short  a period  as 
thirty  years  in  which  the  most  eminent  architects 
did  not  design  in  the  Gothic  style.  Inigo  Jones 
has  the  credit  of  introducing  Palladian  archi- 
tecture into  England,  but  some  of  his  Gothic 
designs  in  country  mansions  are  of  great  in- 
terest. Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  Gothic  was 
eclipsed  by  the  proficiency  he  attained  in  the 
Classic  mode  of  building,  but  not  only  were  some 
of  his  earliest  designs  Gothic,  but  one  of  the  last 
works  of  his  long  life,  the  Bteeple  of  St.  Michael’s, 
Cornhill,  was  also  in  that  style.  He  died  in 
1723.  In  1747  Walpole  wrote  to  his  friend 
Conway,  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  his 
new  purchase,  Strawberry  Hill.  In  1740,  Sir 
Hugh  Smithson  and  the  heiress  of  the  ancient 
Percies  were  manned,  and  in  the  succeding  years 
rebuilt  a great  part  of  Alnwick  Castle  in  the 
Gothic  style.  “ They  are  building  at  North- 
umberland House,  at  Sion,  at  Stanwick,  at 
Alnwick,  and  Warkworth  Castles,”  wrote  Wal- 
pole of  them,  jeeringly.  And  when  the  year 
1796  came,  the  great  octagonal  tower  of  Font- 
hill  Abbey,  that  was  to  be  as  high  as  a cathedral 
spire,  was  begun.  In  1826  Sir  Charles  BaiTy 
built  his  church  at  Brighton  ; and  in  1839  the 
first  stone  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  laid. 
So  that,  in  truth,  Gothic  and  Classic  architecture 
have  existed  side  by  side. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  in  the  work  before  us*, 
gives  an  account  of  the  events  and  circumstances 
that  have  led  to  the  almost  exclusive  study  of 
Gothic  architectxxi'e,  so  that  architects  are  found 
who  are  proud  to  say  that  they  know  nothing 
about  any  other,  and  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  look  at  an  example  of  any  other,  even  when 
it  comes  in  their  way.  Mr.  Eastlake  Bhares  our 
impression  of  the  continuity,  rather  than  decay 
and  regeneration,  of  the  Gothic  style,  by  ex- 
plaining that  it  is  “ an  attempt  to  show  how  the 
taste  for  Medimval  architecture,  which  lingered 
in  England  during  the  two  last  centuries,  has 
since  been  encouraged  and  developed.”  A large 
feature  of  his  book  is  a list  of  selected  examples 
of  Gothic  buildings  erected  between  the  years 
1824  and  1870  ; but  he  by  no  means  limits  his 
previous  account  to  this  period,  for  he  begins 
with  John  Shute,  and  drops  chronologically 
down  past  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  Holt,  Batty 
Langley,  Nash,  Wyatt,  and  the  rest,  till  he  comes 
upon  the  men  of  our  own  time.  We  mention 
the  list  of  selected  examples,  however,  thus 
prominently  because  it  appears  to  us  to  show 
the  manner  and  measure  of  the  author’s  bias, 
and  of  his  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Some  one 

* “ A History  of  the  Gothic  Revival.”  By  Charles  L 
Eastlake,  Architect.  London : Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 
1872. 
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has  said  we  all  work  in  grooves.  Perhaps  we 
do.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  mount 
some  eminence  from  which  he  can  see  the  whence 
and  whither  of  the  men  in  other  grooves  beyond 
those  immediately  on  either  side  of  his  own. 
His  text  is  somewhat  fragmentary,  we  must 
premise,  for,  perhaps  necessarily,  it  consists  of 
short  biographies  of  architects  interspered  with 
notices  of  their  works,  only  varied  by  short 
accounts  of  buildings  interwoven  with  notices  of 
their  architects  ; still,  his  views  are  for  the  most 
part  well  expressed  in  clear  and  forcible  diction. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  views  of  buildings,  or 
parts  of  buildings,  illustrate  the  volume.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  edifices  belong  to  the 
last  decade. 

Taking  up  his  thread  from  the  hands  of  John 
Shute,  “ paynter  and  architecte,”  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Eastlake  dwells  upon  the 
services  of  antiquaries  to  Mediaeval  arcliitecture. 
It  was  these  worthies  who  trimmed  the  lamp  of 
architectural  lore,  and  kept  it  burning  for  us  to 
find  it  alight.  Dodsworth,  Dugdale,  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert,  Anthony,  and  Wood,  he  quotes  as  men 
who  recorded  the  histories  of  Mediaeval  build- 
ings ; and  Grose,  Bentham,  Hearn,  and  Gough  as 
men  who  attempted  to  illustrate  them.  Between 
these  two  sets  of  ■writers  he  endeavours  to  insert 
the  influences  that  brought  it  about,  and  notices 
early  works  after  these  were  brought  to  bear.  Of 
course,  [Walpole’s  writings  are  one  of  the  chief 
influences,  just  as,  a little  later,  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  are  believed  to  have  been  another. 
The  seat  of  Lord  Dacre,  in  Essex ; Adle- 
strop  Park,  Gloucestershire  ; Beeston  Hall, 
Norfolk  j and  Cossey  Hall,  in  the  same  county, 
are  given  as  early  examples  of  the  revival.  Lee 
Priory,  “ Gothicised  ” in  1782,  by  the  elder 
Wyatt ; Milton  Abbas,  in  Dorsetshire ; Arundel 
Castle,  Sussex ; Ashbumham  - place,  Sussex, 
designed  by  Dance ; and  Swinton  Park,  York- 
shire, which  passed  through  the  hands  of  James 
Wyatt,  are  also  cited  as  belonging  to  this 
period.  After  the  works  of  Grose  and  his  con- 
temporaries, Nash’s  buildings  are  mentioned 
side  by  side  with  those  of  Wyatt.  The  works  of 
Dance,  too, are  placed  in  thisfresh  category  as  well 
as  in  the  first.  Donnington  Hall,  Leicestershire, 
by  Mr.  W.  Wilkins  ; Stanley  Hall,  Shropshire, 
by  Mr.  Smalman;  and  Ditton  Park,  Somersetshire, 
by  Mr.  Atkinson,  are  referred  to  as  revival  works 
executed  in  the  young  days  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Eaton  Hall,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Porden, 
1803,  is  shown  in  a view.  Some  of  Robert  Smirke’s 
works  are  next  slightly  mentioned,  before  a 
biographical  notice  of  John  Britton  stops  the 
list.  Full  credit  is  accorded  to  this  remark- 
able man  for  the  great  impetus  he  gave 
the  revival,  especially  in  the  amateur  world,  by 
his  publications.  Pugin  and  Willson  furnished 
more  professional  aid  when  they  produced 
their  “ Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture  ; ” but 
Britton’s  “Beauties”  diffused  a general  associa- 
tion of  Mediaeval  remains  with  the  picturesque. 
Carter’s  labours  are  also  dwelt  upon.  The  pub- 
lication of  practical  and  accurately  illustrated 
books,  Mr.  Eastlake  considers  to  be  the  real 
turning-point  of  the  revival.  They  furnished 
precise  knowledge  of  details,  which  it  was  easy 
to  reproduce  faithfully.  Hence  the  revival 
speedily  passed  into  a stage  where  a precedent 
was  required  for  every  arrangement  of  parts 
and  for  every  ornamental  detail.  This  fettered 
period,  according  to  the  author,  lasted  down  to 
1850.  Is  it  over  yet  ? 

Rickman  is  placed  foremost  in  the  list  of 
architects  who  were  also  antiquaries.  “ His 
works  are,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  that  period  in 
which  the  details  of  old  work  were  reproduced 
with  accuracy  of  form,"  says  the  writer.  He 
built  churches  in  Bristol,  Leeds,  Preston,  Liver- 
pool, Carlisle,  and  Canterbury ; and  mansions  in 
Northumberland,  Staffordshire,  and  near  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  and  Carlisle.  He  also  built  St. 
George’s  Church,  Birmingham,  in  the  churchyard 
of  which  he  lies  buried.  His  “Attempt  to  dis- 
criminate the  Styles  of  English  Architecture” 
did  more  to  give  precise  knowledge  than  his 
structural  works.  Mr.  Eastlake  observes  of  this 
time,  “It  is  a remarkable  evidence  of  the  inferior 
place  which  Mediaeval  art  still  occupied  in  public 
estimation,  and  of  the  caution  necessary  in  any 
departure  from  the  much-revered  canons  of 
classic  taste,  that  Rickman  should  have  prefaced 
his  book  with  a formal  description  of  the  Five 
Orders.  What  possible  connexion  they  can  have 
had  with  “English  Architecture  from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  Reformation”  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  and  one  can  only  suppose  that  this  first 
portion  of  the  volume  was  introduced  as  a peace- 
offering to  the  shade  of  Vitruvius.  No  wonder, 


however,  need  be  expi'essed,  for  Rickman’s 
object  was,  as  he  states  in  Iris  preface,  to  give  “ a 
view  of  the  principles  of  architecture,”  and,  of 
course,  he  could  not  do  that  without  an  account 
of  the  antique  modes  from  which  the  modem 
modes  proceeded.  Among  architects  who  were 
young  and  “rising”  in  Rickman’s  day,  Shaw, 
Scoles,  Mr.  Salvin,  and  Mr.  Poynter  are  men- 
tioned as  likely  to  have  been  stimulated  by  his 
labours.  Mr.  Blore  is  classed  as  another  “ pre- 
Puginesque  ” architect ; and  then,  dismissing 
Savage  with,  of  course,  qualified  praise  of  his 
church  at  Chelsea,  we  are  introduced  to  Pugin, 

“ whose  name  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
British  art.”  From  Pugin  we  come  to  Barry 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  last  two  great  names  are  disassociated  from 
their  surviving  contemporaries  and  immediate 
successors,  by  an  account  of  the  churches  built 
in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  1818,  for  pro- 
moting the  erection  of  additional  churches.  A 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
Act  into  execution,  whose  reports  show  the 
gradual  growing  preference  for  Gothic  designs 
very  clearly.  As  at  first  specified,  they  are 
“Roman  of  the  Tuscan  order,”  Grecian  Doric, 
and  Gothic ; then  York  and  Lancashire  take  the 
lead  in  adhering  exclusively  to  Gothic.  A 
history  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  from  its 
formation  as  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  to 
its  removal  to  London,  and  that  of  the  Oxford 
Society,  serve  to  increase  the  distance  between 
the  two  names  we  have  mentioned  and  their 
juniors,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  an  introduc- 
tion to  some  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
profession  at  the  present  day.  At  this  point  we 
find  ourselves  just  half-way  through  the  history. 
“A  large  proportion  of  the  modern  Pointed 
structures  raised  between  1840  and  1850  were 
copied  either  entirely  or  in  part  from  old  ex- 
amples, and  perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened.  For,  with  a few  brilliant 
exceptions,  which  it  would  be  invidious  to  name, 
no  architects  of  that  day  could  have  been 
trusted  to  work,  as  many  have  since  done,  in 
the  spirit  of  old  art  alone,  and  without  borrow- 
ing largely  from  their  books  and  sketches,”  says 
Mr.  Eastlake.  St.  Andrew’s,  Wells-street ; its 
neighbour,  All  Saints’  ; St.  Stephen’s,  West- 
minster; St.  Barnabas’s,  Pimlico;  St.  Mary 
Magdalene’s,  Munster-square,  are  mentioned  in 
succession  as  indicating  an  advance  in  the  pro- 
spects of  the  revival.  “ St.  Mary  Magdalene’s,” 
continues  the  writer,  “was,  perhaps,  the  last 
church  of  any  note  erected  in  London  before 
the  revival  became  sensibly,  though  by  no  means 
universally,  affected  by  certain  new  doctrines  of 
taste  in  architecture— doctrines  which  were  pro- 
claimed from  an  unexpected  source,  and  which 
at  one  time  bade  fair  to  revolutionise  and  reform 
those  very  principles  of  design  that  Pugin  had 
recently  laid  down  with  so  much  care.”  We 
look  through  the  next  few  pages,  which  are 
devoted  to  Mr.  Butterfield  and  his  works,  with 
curiosity  to  ascertain  more  of  the  “ new  doctrines 
of  taste,”  but  the  explanation  is  reserved  for  a 
fresh  chapter.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  the  preacher  of 
the  new  faith.  It  was  his  extension  of  the  field 
of  precedents  south  of  the  Alps,  his  placement 
of  Pisan  Romanesque,  Florentine  of  Giotto’s 
time,  Yenetian  by  the  side  of  Early  Decorated 
Gothic,  as  fit  for  adoption  in  this  country,  that 
affected  the  architectural  world  so  remarkably. 
Previous  apologists  for  the  Rerival  had  relied 
more  or  less  on  ecclesiastical  sentiment,  on 
historical  interest,  or  on  a vague  sense  of  the 
picturesque  for  their  plea  in  its  favour.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  author  of  the  “ Stones  of  Venice,” 
writes  Mr.  Eastlake,  after  giving  Ruskin  a series 
of  hard  rubs,  “ to  strike  a chord  of  humaif  sympa- 
thy that  ribrated  through  all  hearts,  and  to  advo- 
cate, independently  of  considerations  which  had 
hitherto  only  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  a few, 
those  principles  of  Mediaeval  art  whose  applica- 
tion should  be  universal.”  Good-bye  to  Pugin, 
to  the  Ecclesiologist,  and  the  rest  of  the  recent 
leaders  of  the  blind.  The  University  Museum, 
Oxford,  is  illustrated  as  an  example  of  the  effects 
of  the  new  teaching.  But  though  a foreign 
element  was  thus  imported  into  designs  for 
houses  and  civil  buildings  at  an  early  date, 
ecclesiastical  architecture  remained  impregnable 
for  some  time.  We  quote  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  pith  of  the  writer’s  creed  in  his  own 
words.  “ In  1850  and  1860,  however,  the  list  of 
English  architects  who  devoted  themselves  more 
especially  to  the  building  and  restoration  of 
churches  was  largely  increased.  Messrs.  E. 
Christian,  J.  Clarke,  S.  S.  Teulon,  and  J.  H. 
Hake  will,  were  among  those  who  followed,  with 
more  or  less  tendency  to  individual  peculiarities, 


in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Scott;  while  a certain 
number  of  younger  men,  including  Messrs.  G.  E. 
Street,  H.  Woodyer,  W.  White,  and  G.  F. 
Bodley,  showed  an  early  inclination  to  strike 
out  in  a new  line  for  themselves.”  After 
this  Ruskinism  began  to  pale  before  a new 
influence,  Viollet-le-Duc’s  publications.  Mr. 
Slater’s  Digby  Mortuary  Chapel  at  Sherborne, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley’s  baptistery  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Assisi,  Notting-liill ; Mr.  Street  s churches 
of  St.  James  the  Less,  Westminster,  St.  Philip 
and  St.  James,  Oxford,  and  St.  John,  Torquay  ; 
and  Mr.  Pearson’s  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Vaux- 
hall,  are  described  in  succession  as  of  a French 
character.  A few  instances  of  modifications, 
versatility,  and  power  of  adaptability,  as  shown 
in  various  buildings  illustrated All  Saints’ 
Hospital,  Eastbourne  ; Cloverly  Hall,  Whit- 
church, Shropshire ; Leyes  Wood,  Sussex ; 
Abbey  of  St.  Scholastica,  Teignmouth  ; Knight s- 
hayes,  near  Tiverton ; the  new  buildings  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford ; Humewood,  Wicklow ; 
and  the  churches  of  St.  Chad  and  St.  Columba, 
Haggerston,  and  that  of  St.  Stephen,  Hamp- 
stead, complete  the  volume. 

One  cause  of  the  improved  aspect  of  modem 
Gothic  buildings  is  the  comparative  culture  of 
a certain  class  of  workmen  now  ready  and 
able  to  assist  the  architect  in  the  execution  of 
his  ideas.  Of  this  our  author  says  but  little. 
Stone-carvers  should  be  especially  mentioned  • 
or  take  the  smiths,  who  can  so  deal  with  metals,, 
there  spreading  them  out  in  floriat  ed  hinges,  here 
doubling  them  into  cunning  locks,  and  here 
again,  for  the  altar-rail,  for  instance,  trailing 
them  into  wonderful  curves  like  so  much  trained 
foliage,  that  they  become  almost  the  fittest 
parts  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Eastlake’ b book  is  chiefly  a book  of 
to-day  for  to-day.  It  is  digressive  and  reca- 
pitulatory, but  it  is  smart,  and  written  with 
understanding.  On  the  prospects  of  the  revival 
he  is  silent,  because,  he  declares  at  the  outset,, 
he  could  not  say  any  more  on  the  subject  than 
has  already  been  said.  The  work  is  damaged  by 
such  an  amount  of  overpraise  of  some  of  the 
author’s  friends  as  would  induce  a very  erro- 
neous notion  of  the  present  position  of  archi- 
tecture in  this  country. 


A NEWSPAPER  LECTURE  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Architects  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  some 
words  of  wisdom  and  counsel  in  regard  to  the 
Law  Courts  controversy  given  them  by  a daily 
paper  last  week.  Whilst  other  publications  are 
lending  their  columns  to  elaborate  criticism  and 
condemnation  of  the  proposed  design,  the  Daily 
News  takes  the  common-sense  and  truly-practical 
view  of  the  question  in  debate,  and  reads  archi- 
tects a lesson  not  only  in  {esthetics,  but  on  the 
amenities  and  moralities  of  conduct  also.  Part,, 
at  least,  of  this  good  advice  it  becomes  almost  a 
public  duty  to  give  further  currency  to  : — 

“ Mr.  Street’s  plans  are  ready  to  be  used  as  the  guide 
for  the  practical  builder.  Instead  of  this  conclusion  to  a 
long  ana  bitter  controversy  being  welcomed  by  profes- 
sional men  as  it  is  being  welcomed  by  the  public,  the 
candid  critics  of  Mr.  Street  are  becoming  more  active  and 
virulent  every  day.  The  battery  of  carping  is  now  rein- 
forced by  the  heavy  guns  brought  to  bear  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  iu  Macmillan  $ Magazine.  For  Mr.  Street, 
personally  and  professionally,  Mr.  Fergusson  avows  the 
profoundest  respect  and  admiration.  But,  like  other 
critics  who  are  sighing  over  the  degeneracy  of  modern 
architecture,  Mr.  Fergusson  enters  a warm  protest  agains  t 
Mr.  Street's  design.  lie  wishes  to  see  a building  erected 
which  shall  not  recall  a bygone  age,  but  shall  manifest  the 
spirit  of  the  present  time.  Practically  this  means  such  an 
edifice  as  the  Post-office,  or  one  of  our  railway  stations. 
These  edifices  are  types  of  modern  architecture,  let 
what  would  be  said  if  designs  of  the  same  character  were 
adopted  for  the  Law  Courts?  Would  not  epithets  ot 
abuse  and  denunciation  crowd  indignant  letters  from  irate 
architects  ? The  wonder  is,  that  in  this  long  and  angry 
controversy  two  points  have  been  overlooked.  The  one  is, 
that  there  must  be  an  end  to  talk  and  writing  if  any  work 
is  to  be  accomplished ; the  other  is,  that  fair  play  should 

not  be  denied  to  an  architect  even  by  his  brethren.  No 

matter  what  design  be  proposed  and  accepted,  professional 
malcontents  will  find  reason  for  complaint  and  remon- 
strance.” 

“We  lxope  here  bo  truths.”  It  is  always 
gratifying  to  receive  instruction  from  those  who 
are  competent  to  give  it ; and  the  certainty  and 
aplomb  with  which  the  writer’s  views  are  ex- 
pressed is  the  more  interesting  (may  we  not 
add,  surprising  ?)  as  occurring  in  a publication 
which  has  hitherto  appeared  somewhat  to  neglect 
architectnre  and  architectural  criticism.  But 
in  this  praiseworthy  desire  to  set  the  thing 
in  its  true  light,  the  writer  is  scarcely  quite 
charitable  to  the  persons  whose  interference 
in  the  matter  it  deprecates.  Mistaken  as 
architectural  critics  may  be, — foolish  as  their 
attacks  may  seem  to  the  more  thoroughly 
educated  mind  of  the  writer, — he  should  have 
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remembered  that  even  architectural  critics,  if 
possessed  (however  erroneously)  with  a strong 
conviction  that  an  unsatisfactory  building  is  going 
to  be  erected  at  immense  expense,  and  that  its 
erection  will  amount  to  a throwing  away  of  the 
finest  architectural  opportunity  of  this  genera- 
tion, may  think  that  they  have  grounds  for 
opposing  such  erection,  quite  apart  from  any 
feelings  which  deserve  to  be  called  “ virulent  ” 
or  “malevolent.”  It  is  instructive,  too,  to  be 
informed,  on  such  good  authority,  what  the 
■“type  of  modern  architecture  ” is,  and  that 
there  is  no  mean  between  wild  Medievalism  and 
the  New  Post-office ; but  if  the  latter  reference 
bo  meant  for  a fling  at  Mr.  Pergusson,  it  is  fair 
to  remember  that  that  gentleman  has  publicly  and 
very  clearly  implied  (though  not  feeling  at 
liberty  to  make  a direct  statement)  Ins  non- 
complicity in  that  design,  save  in  regard  to  some 
retouching  and  shaping. 

Again,  it  would  be  a little  rash  to  conclude 
that,  because  the  Daily  News  can  give  no  good 
reason  for  admiring  Mr.  Street’s  design,  those 
who  dislike  it  are  necessarily  in  the  same 
irrational  predicament.  We  must  protest,  too, 
against  the  wholesale  imputation  thrown  on  the 
non-professional  public  by  the  statement  that 
they  are  ready  to  “ welcome  ” the  termination 
•of  the  dispute  by  the  adoption  of  the  present 
•design,  whatever  its  defects. 

The  English  public  know  very  little  about 
architecture,  certainly,  but  they  (necessarily) 
know  still  less  about  this  particular  design,  of 
which  they  have  had  but  small  means  of 
judging ; and  to  assert  that  they  do  not  care 
what  kind  [of  building  is  put  up  in  the  metro- 
polis, provided  it  answers  its  practical  object, 
would  be  to  infer  that  they  are  even  more 
ignorant  and  indifferent  about  art  than  is  really 
the  case. 


HAMMER-BEAM  ROOFS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, held  December  29th,  1871,  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A.,  on  this  subject, 
suggested  for  special  consideration  at  a visit  by 
some  members  of  the  Association  to  Eltham 
Palace  a few  months  ago.  The  roof  of  the  old 
hall,  standing  on  walls  dislocated  by  its  action, 
might  seem  to  discredit  the  principle  of  ham- 
mer-beam construction,  if  on  examination  it  did 
not  appeal1  an  instance  of  its  imperfect  applica- 
tion. The  roof,  although  elegant  in  form  and 
detail,  is  found  to  be  very  faulty  compared  with 
numbers  of  the  other  remaining  specimens  of  its 
kind.  The  walls  above  the  corbels  are  thrust  out- 
wards, and  otherwise  displaced ; the  framing  of 
the  principals  has  opened  at  the  ridge,  collars, — * 
;at  most  of  the  joints,  in  fact,  of  several  of  the 
trusses.  The  hammer-beams  extend  very 
slightly  over  the  walls ; the  weight  of  the  prin- 
cipal rafters  descends  within,  instead  of,  as  is 
usual,  on  the  outer  faces  of  the  walls ; on  the 
depression  of  the  end  of  the  hammer-beams 
caused  by  subsidence  at  joints,  rendered  more 
largely  by  the  flatness  of  the  curved  braces 
under  the  collars,  the  hammer  braces  have 
acted  as  powerful  levers  on  the  walls,  sub- 
mitting naturally  to  strange  changes  in  their 
■own  forms  at  the  same  time.  A combination  of 
defects  being  found  in  this  example.  Mr.  White 
considered  carefully  the  various  theories  current 
us  to  the  principles  applied  in  these  roofs.  The 
idea  that  a system  of  equipoise  was  the  aim  of 
the  constructors,  though  not  unreasonable  or 
entirely  unsatisfactory,  did  not  carry  sufficient 
conviction  to  his  mind  to  prevent  him  from  con- 
sidering that  further  investigation  was  neces- 
sary. His  idea  was,  that  trussing  and  tying, 
the  intentional  use  of  timber  in  a state  of  ten- 
sion, were  present  in  these  combinations,  as  well 
us  ,the  more  obvious  and  generally  recognised 
corbelling  and  strutting.  Dissecting  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Westminster  Hall  roof,  he  found  it 
probable  that  the  great  curved  braces,  assisted 
by  the  under-braces  forming  the  trefoil,  acted 
very  frequently  as  ties,  incapable  of  sagging  or 
straightening,  and  thus  of  movement  at  their 
extremities.  If  this  could  be  established, — with 
pendant  pieces,  principal  rafters,  and  collar- 
beams  in  compression,— there  would  be  found 
aH  the  necessary  parts  of  a true  truss  in  the 
modem  and  customary  sense  ; a construction  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  principal  timbers  are  either 
pushed  or  drawn  in  the  direction  of  their  length. 
Though  not  in  possession  of  a large  amount  of 
the  kind  of  information  required,  only  to  be  got 
by  a minute  examination  of  the  joints  of  a 
number  of  roofs,  in  order  to  detect  and  appre- 
ciate the  various  halvings,  tenoning,  and 


pinning,  he  thought  he  had  found  some  confir- 
matory facts  which  would  lead  him  to  look  still 
further  into  the  matter ; he,  for  his  part,  could 
hardly  regard  with  ready  acquiescence  the 
statement  often  made  that  the  course  of  Gothic 
roof  construction  in  England  “ consisted  in  the 
substitution  of  frames  of  wood  for  arches  and 
gables  of  stone,  tarrying  Mediaeval  science  from 
one  material  to  another,  and  infusing  into  car- 
pentry constructive  principles  that  were  pre- 
viously the  mason’s  own.”  The  theory  of  equi- 
poise, that  might  be  summed  up  shortly  as  the 
balancing  of  the  weight  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  roof  on  the  overhanging  end  of  the  hammer- 
beam  against  the  weight  of  the  lower  portion  on 
the  other  end  of  it  pressed  down  by  the  prin- 
cipal rafter  on  the  wall, — the  top  of  the  wall- 
piece  or  pendant  posts  being  a kind  of  fulcrum, 
— this  theory  supposes,  almost  of  necessity,  much 
forgetfulness  by  the  old  builders  of  the  resist- 
ance of  timber  to  tension.  In  view  of  the 
dignity  and  harmony  with  the  masonic  forms  of 
large,  grand  architecture  attained  in  the  use  of 
solid  beams,  of  large  scantlings, — dignity  and 
harmony  hardly  possible  with  the  use  of  more 
meagre  scantlings  nowadays ; he  was  inclined  to 
look  for,  what  he  thought  he  had  found,  viz.,  a 
not  unscientific  use  of  materials,  a construction 
without  parade  of  its  triumph,  but  intentionally 
containing  provision  against  the  remoter  as  well 
as  the  immediate  future.  In  the  bulk, — con- 
sidered as  a new  construction,  we  should  now 
say  the  wasteful  bulk, — of  these  timbers  was 
lodged  a reserve  of  'pewer  capable  of  being 
turned  to  new  uses  when  slight  failures,  and 
perhaps  varying  conditions,  altered  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  strains.  The  roof  of  Westminster 
Hall,  requiring  only  such  maintenance  as  any 
building  might  be  expected  to  call  for  after 
standing  near  upon  500  years,  Bhowed  practi- 
cally that  the  defects  so  readily  seen  at  Eltham 
Palace  Hall  were  not  derived  from  the  older 
example,  which  had  within  itself  the  means, — 
not  of  self-destruction,  but  of  re-adaptation  and 
of  endurance. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  sketches  and  by 
many  diagrams  on  the  black  board,  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reproduce  in  order  to  give 
in  fuR  what  has  been  outlined  above.  The 
“ Illustrations  by  H.  Dunnage  and  C.  Laver,  of 
the  Palace  at  Eltham,  with  Essay,  4to.,  London, 
1828,”  give  the  jointing  of  the  roof  with  con- 
siderable care ; though  Mr.  White  thought  he 
had  detected  a different  treatment  in  some  of 
the  several  principals.  A discussion  followed, 
and  some  opinions  were  expressed  as  to  modem 
iron  roofs,  and  their  comparatively  small  chance 
of  long  endurance ; the  light  rods  used  to  pro- 
vide against  tensile  strains  have,  it  was  stated, 
no  reserve  of  strength  to  make  them  ready  in 
case  of  new  demands,  in  heavy  gales,  and  other 
sudden  changes  of  stress.  Setting  aside  the 
inevitable,  as  it  would  seem,  decay  that  will  in 
no  very  long  time  demand  the  renewal  of  every 
iron  structure,  there  are  often  other  operating 
causes  of  disturbance,  making  one  look  with 
some  satisfaction  on  the  sober,  simple  construc- 
tion, and  the  massive  timbers,  of  the  Gothic 
roofs.  The  lesson  from  the  Eltham  failure, — to 
give  all  cantilevers  much  solid  bearing, — and 
other  practical  points,  were  dealt  with ; and  the 
meeting  separated  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
White,  and  wishes  for  a Happy  New  Year  for  all 
from  the  president. 


NEW  SYNAGOGUE  FOR  LIVERPOOL. 

A new  synagogue  being  required  for  the  old 
Hebrew  congregation,  at  present  in  Seel-street, 
a select  competition  was  decided  upon,  and  six 
architects  were  requested  to  furnish  designs. 
Two  of  the  invited  architects  declined  to  com- 
pete, and  the  remaining  four  accepted  the  in. 
vitation,  namely,  Messrs.  Audsley,  of  Liverpool ; 
Mr.  Collins,  of  London ; Mr.  Grayson,  of  Liver- 
pool ; and  Mr.  Salomons,  of  Manchester.  On 
Sunday,  the  10th  ult.,  by  the  votes  of  the  free 
members  of  the  congregation,  the  designs  were 
reduced  to  two  for  further  consideration ; and 
ultimately  the  design  by  Messrs.  W.  & G. 
Audsley  was  selected  to  be  carried  out,  and  to 
Mr.  Collens  was  awarded  the  second  premium. 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Audsley  is  Saracenic,  treated  with  freedom.  The 
building  is  to  be  executed  in  brick  and  stone, 
richly  ornamented.  The  western  front  is  in  five 
graduated  divisions,  separated  by  octagonal  and 
square  turrets,  terminating  in  domed  canopies. 
A large  doorway  in  the  centre  division  gives 
admission  to  a vestibule,  extending  the  whole 


width  of  the  building,  and  flanked  with  the 
staircases  to  the  ladies’  galleries. 

The  interior  is  spacious  and  lofty,  and  is 
divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  columns  and 
arches.  The  nave  is  covered  with  a vaulted 
ceiling,  and  the  aisles  by  sloping  panelled  ceil- 
ings. The  interior  will  be  lighted  by  two  orders 
of  windows  in  the  side  walls,  and  a clearstory 
over  the  arches  of  the  nave.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  building  is  placed  the  Ark,  and  behind  it  the 
choristers’  gallery.  The  building  is  to  be  erected 
in  Prince’s-road,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet. 


EIGHT  PLATES  OF  COAST  SCENERY. 

“ Coast  Scenery,” — the  title  seems  to  smell 
of  thq  sea.  It  carries  us  off  from  dingy  London 
to  somedaisy-carpeted  southern  down  or  northern 
fink,  looking  out  over  bay  or  frith  ; from  murky 
mid-winter,  with  the  gas  burning  at  noon,  to 
the  early  autumn,  with  pater  and  mater-familias 
and  their  brood,  rushing  off  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  to  the  seaside,  with  that  fondness  for 
the  water  winch  is  part  of  the  nature  of  the  city- 
pent  Englishman. 

The  title  above  quoted  indicates  the  presenta- 
tion work,  provided  for  the  current  year,  for  the 
members  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  each  of 
whom  receives,  for  his  guinea,  besides  the  chance 
of  a valuable  prize  in  the  general  distribution, 
this  series  of  impressions  of  eight  steel  plates, 
engraved  from  drawings  by  David  Cox,  Copley 
Fielding,  and  Samuel  Prout. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  hear  these  names  to  be 
assured  of  the  high  quality  of  the  works,  and 
the  originals  have  been  worthily  interpreted  by 
the  burins  of  Mr.  Willmore  and  his  coadjutors. 

We  believe  that  that  penchant  for  the  sea  we 
have  noted  will  induce  a great  many  people,  who 
are  only  infants  in  art,  to  covet  these  plates ; while 
the  artistic  quality  of  the  work  will  tempt  many 
who  do  not  care  much  for  the  sea. 

The  views,  though  the  same  theme  runs 
through  them  all,  embody  such  different  states 
of  weather,  &c.,  that  monotony  is  satisfactorily 
avoided. 

We  have  the  calm  summer  evening,  the  setting 
sun  lighting  up  the  “ Hulks,”  after  Sam.  Prout, 
which  show  the  graceful  sweep  of  line  and 
careful  touching  in  of  detail  in  which  he  so 
delighted. 

“ Off  Teignmouth,”  we  have  a short  chopping 
sea,  and  the  dark,  driving  clouds  indicating 
rougher  weather  to  come. 

“ At  Beaumaris,”  while  the  sun  still  shines  on 
the  church  and  the  houses  along  shore,  the  sea  is 
getting  rough,  and  the  men  in  the  boat  are 
hastily  getting  down  their  mainsail. 

In  “Plymouth  Sound,”  the  contrast  between 
the  pitchy  cloud  in  the  background  and  the  main- 
sail of  the  yawl  and  edge  of  the  fortifications 
touched  by  the  setting  sun  is  exceedingly 
effective. 

Taken  as  a whole,  we  do  not  think  this 
Society  has  ever  produced  an  annual  work 
likely  to  please  a larger  number  of  people  than 
the  present.  We  cannot  see  that  anything  can 
be  found  in  it  to  cavil  at. 

We  notice  from  the  return  given  in  the  report 
lately  printed  by  the  council,  that  in  the  last 
distribution  the  proportion  of  prizes  was  rather 
more  than  one  to  every  twelve  members,  and  we 
are  mistaken  if  this  year’s  issue,  aided  by  the 
greater  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  does 
not  greatly  raise  the  proportion  of  prizes  next 
April. 

At  a time  like  the  present,  when  every  insti- 
tution, from  Royalty  to  Bumbledom,  is  on  its 
trial,  and  there  is  no  title  so  sacred  but  that 
some  one  may  be  found  with  boldness  enough  to 
question  it,  it  would  be  well  for  each  one  if  it 
could  show  as  good  a raison  d’etre,  as  the  Art- 
Union  can,  in  pointing  to  such  works  as  those 
now  produced. 


The  New  Library  at  Lincoln’s-Inn. — For 

some  time  past  the  benchers  of  Lincoln’  s-inn 
have  determined  to  appropriate  some  of  the 
funds  in  their  hands  to  the  construction  of  a 
new  wing  to  their  library  attached  to  the  hall, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  found  inadequate 
to  accommodate  the  number  of  students  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  it.  The  design  has 
now  being  earned  out,  and  an  additional  build- 
ing, 50  ft.  in  extent,  is  being  rapidly  constructed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  original  structure,  and 
immediately  fronting  the  side  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Malins’s  Court,  which  will  produce  a new 
building  of  nearly  110  ft.  in  length. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PIPE  DRAINAGE, 

IN  CONNEXION  WITH  ARTERIAL  DRAINAGE  AND 
OUTFALLS.# 

Our  president,  in  liis  opening  address,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  session,  kindly  re- 
ferred to  my  paper  “ On  Arterial  and  Agricul- 
tural District  Drainage  ” (vol.  i.,  p.  71,  of  the 
Transactions),  and  expressed  a wish  that  our 
Institution  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
details,  both  of  the  execution  of  pipe  drainage 
and  of  its  effects  upon  land. 

Although  the  general  results  of  drainage 
cannot  but  be  well  known  to  most  of  those  to 
whom  this  is  addressed,  I venture  to  comply 
with  the  President’s  call,  and  -will  endeavour  to 
place  on  record  such  information  as  I possess 
upon  the  subject. 

Arterial  drainage  and  outfalls  are,  as  I have 
before  stated,  the  leading  works  in  all  systems 
of  land  drainage,  and  to  them  I have  paid 
particular  attention  as  the  means  by  which  minor 
or  subterranean  drainage  can  be  carried  out 
safely,  effectively,  and  permanently ; but  with- 
out a knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  pipe 
drainage,  arterial  drainage  cannot  be  properly 
designed  and  executed. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  paper 
referred  to  by  our  President,  several  methods  are 
described  by  which  arterial  drainage  can  be 
accomplished,  and  it  is  shown  that  it  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a scientific  manner,  and  on  an 
extensive  and  comprehensive  scale,  in  order  to 
prevent  floods,  to  control  the  supply  of  water  for 
all  agricultural  and  social  purposes,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deep  drainage  of  open  ditches,  and 
for  pipe  drainage. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  kind  of  drain- 
ing, must  have  understood  that  the  end  of  all 
pipe  drainage,  let  the  depths  be  what  they  may, 
is  to  keep  the  subsoil  water  at  such  a level  as 
not  to  allow  it  to  rise  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
injuring  their  growth  by  its  coldness  and  non- 
fertilizing properties,  and  to  render  the  soil  above 
the  pipes  more  friable  and  open,  by  making  it 
moderately  dry,  and  causing  a circulation  of  air 
through  it. 

A very  prevalent  opinion  existed  that  the  solo 
use  of  pipe-drains  was  to  take  off  to  an  outlet 
water  which  descended  upon  the  surface  of  the 
land,  as  rain,  or  overflowed  it  from  springs,  &c.,  and 
with  many  farmers  this  idea  is  still  prominent,  and 
they  cannot  understand  that  if  drains  are  sunk 
in  clay  soils  as  deep  as  4 ft.,  the  drainage  water 
will  ever  reach  them,  or  the  land  ever  be  im- 
proved ; and  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
not  lay  the  drains  deeper  than  2 ft.  or  2 ft.  Gin. 

I have  many  times  tried  to  convince  them 
what  is  the  source  of  the  water,  by  showing  it 
to  them  by  trial  holes  dug  in  stiff  clay,  and 
asking  them  where  they  thought  it  came  from, 
as  there  was  no  appearance  of  its  having  run 
down  the  holes  from  the  surface  of  the  land,  or 
of  its  haring  percolated  from  the  sides  of  the 
holes.  I have  shown  them  that  it  could  only 
rise  from  the  bottom  ; but  in  few  instances  only 
have  I found  that  the  conviction,  even  if  arrived 
at,  lasted  very  long.  I have  also  shown  them 
that,  after  a drain  has  been  dug  out  to  its  pro- 
per depth,  in  a few  hours  water  will  gradually 
rise  where  there  was  none  before. 

Many  instances  are  well  known  in  which 
shallow  draining,  say  from  2 ft.  to  2 ft.  6 in., 
has  been  taken  up  and  the  pipes  relaid  at  depths 
of  4 ft.  and  upwards ; and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  in  the  present  day  persons 
can  be  found  who  would  practise  shallow  in  pre- 
ference to  deep  drainings.  There  have  certainly 
been  failures  in  deep  draining,  but  these  have 
arisen  from  imperfect  work ; either  the  pipes 
have  not  been  laid  in  a true  line  in  the  drains, 
or  proper  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  fall 
or  inclination,  or,  more  frequently,  to  the  dis- 
tances from  each  other  atwliich  thedrainsare  laid. 

When  the  soil  between  the  drains  has  been 
rendered  perfectly  permeable,  so  that  rain  water 
sinks  to  the  full  depth  of  the  drains,  and  the 
subsoil  water  rises  up  to  their  level,  the  work 
may  be  deemed  to  be  satisfactory,  as  showing 
that  the  drains  have  not  been  placed  too  far 
apart,  haring  regard  to  the  depth  in  the  par- 
ticular soil  which  is  being  treated. 

Many  persons,  being  desirous  of  saving  the 
cost  of  deep  draining,  have  placed  the  drains 
closer  together— with  shallower  depths ; but  it 
will  be  found  that  this  system  entails  a greater 
cost  and  is  not  so  efficient  or  durable.  The 


* By  Mr.  Richard  Boxall  Grantham,  C.E.  Read  at  the 
Ordinary  General  Meeting:  of  the  Institution  of  Sur- 
veyors, December  ISth,  1871,  Mr.  Edmund  James  Smith 
(member)  in  the  chair. 
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table,  which  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
cost,  shows  the  several  rates  per  acre  at  various ; 
depths  and  widths  apart. 

The  alternative,  in  case  of  a defect  either 
from  the  pipes  being  laid  at  an  insufficient  depth, 
too  far  apart,  is  to  do  the  work  over  again  or 
to  allow  it  to  remain  a lasting  disappointment. 

I will  now  proceed  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  practical  parts  of  the  question,  and  will  first 
deal  with  the  nature  of 

Soils. — In  laying  out  drainage  the  principal 
difficulty  in  determining  both  the  depth  and 
width  apart  of  drains,  is  found  in  dealing  with 
the  different  kinds  of  soils  that  are  met  with. 
The  first  question  that  naturally  ai'iscs  is, — what 
is  the  geological  formation  of  the  locality  ? and 
what  is  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  strata  ? 
From  the  answers  to  these  questions  we  are  able 
to  infer  the  existence  or  absence  of  permanent 
springs.  Thus,  for  example,  beds  of  gravel, 
sand,  or  other  free  soil,  surrounded  or  underlaid 
by  beds  of  clay  or  other  impervious  strata,  store 
up  large  bodies  of  water,  which  by  slow  percola- 
tion saturates  the  surface  of  the  country.  So 
that  we  can  in  such  cases,  by  simple  means  and 
a small  amount  of  work,  free  large  areas  of  land 
from  wetness.  A knowledge  of  the  soils  may  be 
gained  by  sinking  trial  holes,  exceeding  in  depth 
the  proposed  drainage,  or  by  boring  to  moderate 
depths. 

The  depth  from  the  surface  with  which  it  is 


be  60,  66,  72,  78,  84,  or  90  ft.  The  drainer’s 
judgment  and  experience  will  enable  him  to 
determine  at  which  of  these  widths  the  par- 
ticular soil  which  he  finds  will  act  best,  re- 
membering again  that  each  fine  of  pipes,  i.e., 
each  drain,  only  influences  half  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  next  one  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  depths  of  pipe  drains  can  be  determined 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  by  many  conditions  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  water-beds  as  they  are  found 
in  the  land ; but  the  determination  of  the 
widths  at  which  the  drains  should  be  laid  apart 
requires  much  practical  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  different  soils,  especially  as  regards  the 
facility  with  which  they  allow  water  to  percolate 
through  them,  the  object  being  to  drain  arable 
land  sufficiently,  while  not  overdraining  grass 
land.  The  expense  is  lessened  considerably 
when  great  widths  can  be  attained,  even  at  an 
additional  depth.  The  rate  I have  before  re- 
ferred to  as  the  measure  of  the  width  would 
still  require  the  judgment  of  the  drainer  to 
decide  what  soils  will  be  properly  drained  by 
any  of  those  distances  apart. 

Inclinations  or  Slopes  of  Drains. — Owing  to 
the  constantly  varying  slopes  of  the  country, 
scarcely  any  rule  can  be  absolutely  laid  down 
for  the  inclinations  at  which  the  pipes  should  be 
laid.  The  greatest  attention  is  required  in 
laying  the  main  pipes,  into  which  the  smaller 
branch  pipes  run.  In  flat  countries  they  should 


necessary  to  deal  is  really  very  small  as  com-  always  be  set  out  with  the  spirit-level,  and  the 
pared  with  the  great  masses  of  material  which  depths  from  the  surface  given  to  the  men  at 
make  up  anv  geological  formation ; but,  neverthc-  every  one  or  two  chains  along  the  line.  Water 
less,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  engineer  will  run  freely  at  inclinations  of  1 ft.  tall  to 
should  investigate  every  feature  of  the  soil,  the  i 1,000  ft.,  2,000  ft.,  or  3,000  ft.  of  length,  w cie 
form  of  the  laud,  its  inclinations  and  produce,  1 the  pipes  are  well  laid ; but  it  must  be  obseiwed 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  lay  out  the  j that  at  every  junction  of  a branch  pipe  the  flow 
work  to  be  executed  both  efficiently  and  econo-  . will  be  impeded  in  the  main  pipe  by  the  water 
mically,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  best  suited  j entering  from  the  branch  pipe,  sometimes 
for  the  future  improvement  of  the  land.  Soils  running  with  considerable  velocity.  So  that  as 
may  be  classed  in  two  grand  divisions— clays  ! much  inclination  as  possible  should  be  given  to 
and  free  soils,  and  it  is  these  we  have  to  deal  I the  mains,  in  order  that  the  hydraulic  pressure 
ith ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  of  may  force  the  current  towards  the  outlet.  The 


them  admits  of  several  subdivisions,  and  in  both 
cases  rock  may  be  mixed  with  them. 

Depths  of  Drains. — In  all  cases  in  which  loans 
of  money  are  made  by  the  drainage  companies 
under  the  powers  of  their  Acts,  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners,  who  sanction  the  charge  upon 
property  for  the  repayment  of  the  loans,  re- 
quire 4 ft.  to  be  the  minimum  depth  of  pipe 
drainage,  and  experience  has  fully  confirmed 
the  good  effects  of  this  rule,  after  several  years’ 
practice.  This  minimum  depth  has  been  fixed 
after  mature  deliberation ; but  it  ought  not  to 
be  imperatively  insisted  upon  in  every  kind  of 
soil  or  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  land. 

One  constantly  meets  with  the  objection  that 
water  cannot  get  down  through  thick  clay,  and 
that  it  is  useless  to  go  so  deep  as  4 ft. ; but  our 
experience  teaches  us  that  the  soil,  haring  be- 
come more  loosened  and  opened  by  cracks, 
admits  the  permeation  of  water  to  that  depth  at 
least ; the  very  worm-holes  permit  the  water  to 
percolate,  and  after  it  has  once  found  its  way, 
by  gravity,  through  the  soil,  by  innumerable 
small  passages,  it  never  ceases,  year-  after  year, 
to  continue  the  same  course,  until  the  whole 
depth,  from  the  causes  before  cited,  namely,  the 
prevention  of  the  capillary  attraction  upwards 
of  ungenial  water,  the  admission  of  air  by  the 
pipes,  and  the  gradual  filtering  of  rain  from 


inclinations  of  the  minor  or  branch  pipes  must 
necessarily  be  controlled  by  the  natural  slopes 
of  the  ground.  In  a general  system,  laid  out  on 
a definite  plan,  it  is  better  to  have  as  few  out- 
lets as  possible,  and  I need  hardly  say  that  all 
the  minor  or  branch  pipe-drains  ought,  at  their 
lowest  ends,  to  be  united  or  joined  up  to  one 
main  pipe  of  such  larger  dimensions  as  may  be 
proportioned  to,  and  capable  of  discharging,  the 
water  from  a given  area  of  land  ; these  larger 
pipes  being  conducted  to  the  lowest  extremity  of 
the  area  to  be  drained,  and  there  discharged 
into  an  open  drain  or  stream. 

The  cost  of  long  lengths  of  large  pipes,  in- 
creasing in  size  as  they  go,  raises  a question  as 
to  the  expediency  of  using  them,  but  the  work 
is  easier  to  maintain  than  when  a large  number 
of  outlets  is  used. 

I have  frequently  found  it  most  useful,  in 
laying  both  large  and  small  pipes,  where  the 
bottoms  of  drains  are  in  soft,  boggy,  or  sandy 
soils,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  the  pipes 
sinking  or  getting  out  of  their  proper  inclina- 
tion, to  lay  them  on  strips  of  wood  cut  out  of 
three  planks  of  elm,  or^  other  timber  as  durable 
in  water,  from  i in.  to  5 in.  thick.  The  cost  is 
very  trifling,  and  is  as  nothing  compared  to  that 
of  having  to  re-open  and  relay  the  drains,  while 
doubt  of  the  success  of  the  work  is  thereby  to 


above, — is  totally  changed  in  character  from  a great  extent  avoided, 
that  of  an  obdurate  and  untractable  soil  to  that  Outlets. — The  pipe  at  the  outlet  or  head  should, 

of  a more  genial  plant-producing  one.  be  raised  above  the  ditch  or  stream,  which  should 

The  same  effects  are  produced  both  in  arable  be  cleared,  and,  if  required,  deepened  for  some 
and  pasture  lands,  but  the  system  to  be  adopted  ! distance,  so  as  to  ensure  the  water  not  being 
in  draining  them  is  somewhat  different.  I have  J backed  up  into  the  pipes.  I have  adopted  self- 


hitlierto  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
certain  minimum  depth  at  which  pipe  drainage 
is  capable  of  producing  the  best  results,  more 
particularly  when  applied  to  stiff  clay. 

Distances  apart.— 1 think  a general  rule  might 
be  established  to  determine,  in  connexion  with 
the  depths,  the  distances  at  which  the  drains 
should  be  placed  apart  from  each  other,  and  that 
is  that  the  width  should  be  a multiple  of  the 
depth  : for  instance,  4-ft.  drains  may  be  16,  20, 
24,  21,  32,  36,  or  -10  ft.  apart,  the  depth  being 
first  found  at  which  the  level  of  the  water-bed 
stands  beneath  the  surface.  We  must  then 
judge,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  whether  it 
will  allow  of  the  water  finding  its  way,  for  half 
of  any  of  the  above  widths,  to  the  pipes,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  water  wall  find  its  way 
most  quickly  to  a vacuum  or  the  point  of  least 
resistance.  Take,  again,  any  soil  in  which  it  may 
be  found  that  the  water  level  stands  at  5 ft. 
deep,  the  multiple  may  be  40,  45,  50,  55,  or 
60  ft.  j and  so  with  6-ft.  drains,  the  widths  may 


acting  iron  traps  at  the  outlets,  in  cases  where 
the  tide  has  occasionally  risen  against  them ; but 
the  chief  object  was  to  prevent  the  mud,  of 
which  there  is  generally  a large  quantity  in  tidal 
waters,  from  being  taken  up  the  pipes,  and  there 
left  to  deposit  itself.  All  outlets  should  be  pro- 
tected by  brick  or  stonework,  set  in  mortar  or 
cement,  the  foundations  being  sunk  from  1 ft.  to 
2 ft.  under  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  or  stream, 
which  should  be  paved  to  recive  the  water  from 
the  pipe. 

Referring  again  to  the  depths  of  the  drains, 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  lay  the  main  drains 
6 ft.,  7 ft.,  8 ft.,  or  even  10  ft.  deep  in  places, 
in  order  to  drain  land  to  an  outfall,  which  lies 
at  too  low  a level  to  allow  of  the  ordinary  depths 
being  employed. 

Sizes  of  Pipes  for  certain  Areas.  — In  all  engi- 
neering questions  relating  to  the  flow  of  water 
through  pipes,  there  are  fixed  rules  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  discharged,  when  running 
full,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pipes,  their 
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inclinations,  and  Read  or  pressure  above  the  such  directions  as  will  enable  them  to  tap  those 


point  of  entrance  of  the  water  into  the  pipe. 
IBut  in  the  case  of  pipes  in  land  drainage,  which 
are  not  as  a continuous  tube,  no  rule  can  be 
applied  to  measure  the  quantity  that  flows,  so  as 
to  adapt  the  sizes  of  the  pipes  to  the  particular 
cases  in  which  they  are  employed,  because  the 
quantity  of  water  which  is  taken  in  is  very  un- 
certain, and  in  some  cases  most  irregular,  and 
the  inclinations  vary  at  every  change  of  surface, 
so  that  in  some  parts  of  the  same  pipe  the 
velocity  is  very  great,  and  at  others  very  small. 
It  is  seldom  found  that  the  same  amount  of 
water  is  discharged  out  of  any  two  pipes  in  the 
same  field,  and  this  is  frequently  the  case  even 
when  they  are  side  by  side.  The  quantity  of 
water  varies  very  considerably  under  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  soils  in  which  the  pipes  are 
laid  ; for  instance,  in  free  soils  with  springs,  and 
in  times  of  much  rain,  which  penetrates  quickly, 
all  the  pipes  will  run  full,  and  likewise,  at  times, 
in  free  soils  with  rain  alone.  In  free  soils  the 
percolation  of  water  in  suspension  through  the 
soil  being  slow,  and  rain  water  also  descending 
slowly,  the  pipes  are  not  overcharged  ; besides, 
in  such  soils,  the  pipes  are  at  more  frequent 
intervals,  and  would,  if  the  water  came  as  rapidly 
as  from  the  free  soils,  discharge  it  more  easily. 
In  the  early  period  of  land  drainage,  pipes  of 
1 in.  diameter  were  commonly  used,  but  they 
were  not  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
they  Avere  seldom  if  ever  sunk  in  the  ground 
deeper  than  2 ft.  or  2 ft.  6 in.  Pipes  of  11-in. 
diameter  succeed  them,  and,  more  recently. 
2-in.  pipes  have  been  almost  universally  adopted 
for  the  branch  drains.  There  was  also  the  horse- 


places,  and  ultimately  to  drain  a larger  area. 

Deep  as  drainage  may  be  laid,  it  is  never  alto- 
gether free  from  the  possibility  of  being  put  out 
of  order  by  the  roots  of  trees  or  of  certain  kinds 
of  crops  which  may  penetrate  the  drains,  and 
form  a hindrance  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
water  through  them.  The  roots  of  the  elm,  ash, 
willow,  and  other  trees  are  known  to  enter  the 
pipes,  and  even  pass  through  the  ground  for 
several  yards  to  reach  them,  as  if  they  were 
attracted  by  the  moisture  and  air  which  they  find 
in  the  pipes,  and  by  the  nourishment  afforded 
them  there.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  is 
advisable,  Avhere  it  occurs  or  is  apprehended, 
to  use  socket-pipes  jointed  with  cement,  or  to 
lay  the  pipes  as  far  as  possible  from  the  trees. 
I have  found  that  embedding  the  pipes  in  lime, 
mortar,  or  concrete  has  prevented  them  from 
being  choked,  although  close  to  ti-ees  Avhich  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid,  and  has  kept  them  clear 
for  some  years.  The  roots  of  some  crops,  such 
as  Avheat,  turnips,  carrots,  mangold,  &c.,  if  they 
should  penetrate  the  pipes,  die  away  Avhen  the 
crops  are  removed,  and  are  frequently  Avashed 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  drains  by  the  strong 
floAv  of  Avater  through  them.  Other  substances 
give  the  drainer  a vast  amount  of  trouble  in 
obstructing  pipes.  Ochreous  AA'ater,  depositing 
oxide  of  iron,  is  a common  source  of  obstruction. 
It  appears  to  harden  and  consolidate  as  it 
receiA'es  air  through  the 'pipes,  and  ultimately 
chokes  them.  I have  found  it  best  to  get  at  the 
source  of  the  spring  or  springs,  and  conduct  the 
Avater  aAvay  by  large  pipes  independent  of  the 
general  system.  Confervas  and  parasitic  plants 


of  the  others,  so  that  something  like  an  average 
may  be  arrived  at. 

I haA-e  kept  a register  for  some  years  past, 
which  sIioavs  the  rate  of  cost  per  acre  and  per 
rod  of  drainage  AA-orks,  executed  under  my 
supervision  in  localities  distributed  OA’er  a large 
part  of  the  kingdom.  This  summary  includes 
about  120  distinct  Avorks,  representing  every 
variety  of  soil  and  every  degree  of  difficulty, 
ranging  in  quantity  from  10  acres  to  1,900  acres. 
The  rates  of  cost  extend  from  SI.  6s.  Sd.  to 
9/.  56.  4d.  per  acre,  and  from  14  pence  to 
36  pence  per  rod,  whilst  the  number  of  rods  of 
drains  to  the  acre  varies  from  39  to  115.  The 
folloAving  are  the  results  sliOAvn  by  this  record 
up  to  the  end  of  last  season  : — 


Total  Quantity 

Drained. 

Total  Number 

of  Rods  Cut. 

« | 
■c  £ 

Total  Cost. 

Cost  per  Acre. 

a.  n.  r.  No. 

15,006  2 16  1,136,219 

No. 

757 

£.  s.  d. 
90,284  12  10 

.£.  s.d. 
6 0 4 

shoe  pipe,  laid  on  the  tile  as  a sole ; but  these  j will  also  get  into  the  pipes,  grOAv,  and  ultimately 
have  totally  failed  and  become  obsolete.  The  I stop  the  Aoav  of  water  through  them.  Another 
adoption  of  2-in.  pipes,  the  area  of  which  is  314  , source  of  trouble  is  the  percolation  of  sand  into 
square  inches,  has  been  a great  improvement,  the  pipes,  Avhich  necessitates  patience  and  care 
inasmuch  as,  besides  being  in  nearly  all  cases  ; in  taking  them  up,  frequently  after  being  first 
large  enough  for  the  water  to  run  out,  they  alloAv  ; laid  and  relaid,  until  all  the  Avater  has  run  out 
the  air  to  pass  up  Avhen  they  are  not  full,  as  of  the  bed,  and  then  laying  them  in  straw  and 
before  described,  and  thus  ameliorate  the  condi-  j on  strips  of  wood.  | 

tion  of  the  soil  above  and  around  them.  No  j Fen  land  draining  is  one  of  those  exceptional 
single  rale  can  apply  as  to  size  ; but,  as  regards  j cases  where  great  skill  and  attention  are  re-  j 
the  sizes  of  main  pipes,  into  which  the  minor  quired.  In  an  instance  with  which  I am  ac-  | 
pipes  discharge,  some  attention  is  required  to  I quainted,  some  fen  pasture-land  that  avrs  letting 
regulate  them,  and,  if  possible,  their  inclinations,  at  from  21.  to  SI.  an  acre,  was  drained  and 
In  these  cases,  however,  it  Avould  be  impossible  broken  up,  but  it  produced  scarcely  any  crops, 
to  fix  the  sizes  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  engineer-  | It  was  too  closely  drained,  and  some  time  elapsed  : 
ing ; so  that  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  experi-  1 before  it  even  partially  recovered  from  the 
ence,  aided  by  a few  approximations  Avhich ! effects. 

serve  someAvhat  as  guides.  These  main  pipes,  Mr.  Clutton,  in  his  paper  on  “The  Cost  of 
vary  from  3 in.  up  to  12  in.,  and  2 ft.  in  diameter,  1 Conversion  of  Forest  and  Woodland  into  Culti- 
iu  proportion  to  the  area  AA-hich  Avill  discharge  , vated  Land,’  ha\ring  alluded  to  the  drainage 
into  them,  and  the  inclinations  at  which  they  j 'vhich  Avas  carried  out  at  Hainault  and  Slirob 
are  laid.  The  folloAving  table  gives  the  approxi-  | Walk,  has  drawn  my  attention  to  draining  under 
mate  sizes  of  pipes  for  soils  of  maximum  density  those  circumstances.  I will  just  state  that  in 

and  lightness  : ” the  former  case,  although  some  pains  Avere  taken 

to  grab  up  the  roots  of  the  oaks  and  hornbeams 

Area  Drained.  Avith  the  trees,  we  constantly  met  with  them  in 


It  should  be  stated  that  these  figures  include 
the  large  and  exceptional  Avork  of  drainage  of 
disafforested  land  at  Hainault,  the  1,900  acres  of 
Avhich  cost  upwards  of  81.  per  acre,  and  aA-eraged 
about  105  rods  of  drains  to  the  acre,  the  widths 
apart  varying  from  18  ft.  to  60  ft.  according  to 
soil. 

Where  the  rate  per  rod  is  high,  the  rate  per 
acre  may  be  Ioav,  and  vice  versd.  This  neces- 
sarily  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  soils,  the 
prices  of  the  pipes,  and  the  AAddths  of  the  drains 
apart,  AA-ith  other  A'arying  circumstances  before 
referred  to. 

I haA-e  arranged  the  folloAving  table,  Avhich 
gives  the  general  prices  of  work  under  the 
various  conditions  : — 

Ordinary  Cost  of  Cutting  and  Filling  Minor 
Drains,  using  2-in.  Pipes  at,  say,  25s.  per  1,000. 


iameter  of 
Pipe. 


Area  of  Pipe. 


In  Clnv  Soils  In  Frc 


Inches.  Square  Inches. I Acres. 
3 ; 766  6 

-I  12-56  0 

5 1 19-50  16 

6 28  08  25 

7 38-22  | 35 

8 44V92  46 

9 . 63  18  ! 60 

10  ! 78  00  75 

11  94-38  91 

12  112-38  109 


The  several  degrees  of  porosity  of  soils  be- 
tween the  extremes,  must  be  treated  as  experi- 
ence may  dictate,  and  the  inclination  at  Avhich 


- I the  drains,  and  they  were  either  taken  out  or 
Soils.  cut  through.  Some  of  the  roots  in  the  light 
| soils,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  forest,  were 
found  deep  in  the  ground. 

At  Shrub  Walk,  Avhere  the  soil  Avas  almost 
entirely  a uniformly  stiff  clay,  avc  had  not  so 
much  difficulty  arising  from  this  source,  but  in 
both  cases  the  cost  of  draining  aa-us  thereby  in- 
creased, and  this  applies  also  to  the  land  con- 
taining briars  and  underwood  only.  Could  the 
draining  have  been  delayed  for  a year  or  tAvo, 
the  roots  would  have  nearly  all  rotted  off. 

Draining  through  rocky  ground  is  very  expen- 
sive, but,  as  in  most  rocks  Avater  either  lies 
above  the  beds  or  beloiv  them,  it  frequently 


Cost  of  Main  Pipes  per  Rod. 

Price  per  1,000.  Rate  per  Rod. 


Cost  per  Acre  of  Cutting  and  Filling,  including 
Pipes  at  various  Dejrths,  any  Distances  apart. 


the  drains  are  laid  A\-ill  affect  the  question  : for  taps  a large  area  of  land,  and  Avhere  the  rock 
instance,  a rapid  fall  of  the  branch  pipes  into  projects  out  on  the  face  of  a sloping  country', 
the  main  pipe  Avould  necessarily  require  that  the  , which  it  frequently  does,  it  holds  tip  the  water  in 
latter  should  be  increased  in  size ; but  a slow  i the  land  above  it,  so  that  one  or  tA\ro  drains  car- 
discharge  does  not  require  larger  pipes  than  j ried  through  it  let  free  a large  quantity  of 
those  given  in  the  table.  Avater,  and  the  land  will  be  permanently  drained. 

Directions  of  Drains. — In  ordinary-sized  fields  ! The  most  obdurate  rocks  are  those  found  in  the 
it  is  convenient,  and  in  no  way  interferes  Avith  I high  land  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  the  lias, 
the  efficiency  of  pipe-drainage,  to  lay  out  the  ' those  of  the  coal  measures,  and  others.  This 
minor  drains  in  each  field  exclusively  for  that  stone  may  be  used  for  the  farms  or  public  roads, 
field,  but  to  connect  them  Avith  a main  drain,  and  this  Avill  A-ery  much  relieve  the  expense  of 
which  may  be  laid  so  as  to  take  the  water  from  ' getting  it  out  of  the  drains. 


seA-eral  fields  to  a distant  outlet.  In  uniform 
soils,  Avhether  dense  or  free,  the  usual  practice 
is  to  lay  drains  parallel  to  each  other,  on  what  is 
commonly  called  the  gridiron  system.  In  stiff 
clays,  Avhere  the  drains  are  more  frequent,  this 
plan  is  undoubtedly  to  bo  preferred,  for  the 
reasons  beforo  stated, — that  the  water  may  be 
equally  drawn  off  from  all  parts,  and  the  land 
uniformly  aerated.  In  free  soils,  such  as  gravel, 
sand,  and  the  like,  Avhere  there  are  springs  which 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  A-isibly  saturating 
large  or  small  areas,  the  drains  may  be  ran  in 


Cost. — The  most  material  consideration  re- 
sulting from  all  the  experience  of  soils,  depths, 
Avidths  apart,  inclinations,  directions  of  drains, 
and  sizes  of  pipes,  is  the  minimum  cost  at 
Avhich  the  work  can  be  done,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
best  result  in  permanently  improving  the  land. 
This  must  A'ary  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, according  to  the  soil,  the  rate  and  quality 
of  the  labour  for  this  kind  of  Avork,  the  seasons, 
and  the  price,  quality,  and  cost  of  carriage  of 
the  pipes.  Sometimes  the  cheapness  of  one  or 
tAvo  of  these  items  will  counteract  the  dearness 


To  these  rates  should  be  added  from  12s.  to  15s. 
per  acre  for  turfing,  building  up  outlet  heads, 
deepening  and  Avidening  outfall  drains,  foreman’s 
Avages,  superintendence,  &c. 

The  cost  of  cutting  through  rock  must  always 
be  exceptional,  and  no  rule  can  be  given  for  that 
kind  of  work. 

Duration  of  Pipe  Drainage. — Another  question 
which  deserves  much  consideration  and  atten- 
tion is  that  of  the  duration  of  pipe  drainage,  and 
its  continuously  effective  Avorking.  These  pro- 
perties depend  almost  entirely  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  pipes,  which  are  buried  deep,  and 
cannot  be  got  at  to  be  repaired  Avithout  some 
expense,  and  AA'hich,  Avhen  out  of  order,  are 
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always  liable  to  be  neglected  or  repaired  in  an 
inefficient  manner. 

Where  all  the  work  has  been  well  done,  drain- 
age executed  thirty  years  ago  is  known  to  be 
in  an  efficient  condition,  although  pipes  were  not 
then  so  deeply  laid  as  they  are  now,  and  it  may 
be  fully  expected  that  the  deeper  they  are  laid 
the  less  liable  they  will  be  to  be  injured  or 
disturbed  : a strong  argument  in  favour  of  deep 
draining. 

In  conclusion,  I have  to  make  a few  general 
observations  on  points  which  ought  to  be  attended 
to  in  laying  out  and  executing  this  kind  of 
drainage,  whether  on  a large  or  small  scale. 
Like  many  other  matters,  drainage,  when  dealt 
with  wholesale,  can  be  done  at  less  cost,  and 
more  efficiently.  When  an  estate  is  to  be 
drained,  a comprehensive  scheme  should  be  at 
first  determined  upon,  and  taken  in  hand  as  a 
whole,  whether  the  work  is  to  be  carried  out  all 
at  once  or  to  be  extended  over  two  or  more 
seasons. 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  pipes — great  variety 
exists  in  the  cost,  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
manufactured,  and  in  the  quality.  There  is  of 
late  years  a great  improvement  in  the  make  of 
them.  The  cost  in  the  yard,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  varies  from  11s.  to  25s.  per 
1,000,  for  2-in.  pipes,  the  78  per  cent,  of  differ- 
ence partly  arising  from  the  quantity  a manu- 
facturer can  make,  owing  to  the  facilities  he  has, 
and  the  nature  of  the  clay,  and  partly  from  the 
price  of  fuel,  or  the  amount  of  capital  he  can 
command.  The  carriage  frequently  very  much 
increases  the  expense, — adding,  in  some  cases, 
50  per  cent,  to  the  first  cost.  The  larger  sized 
pipes  increase  in  cost  in  greater  ratio  than  the 
difference  of  the  sizes,  and  the  carriage  also  is 
greater  in  proportion,  owing  to  increased  thick- 
ness. 

On  an  estate,  where  a large  work  is  to  be 
carried  out,  and  where,  probably,  bricks  are 
required  for  farm  buildings  and  cottages,  it  is 
much  more  convenient  to  establish  a pipe  and 
brick  yard  upon  it,  provided  proper  clay  can  be 
procured,  and  a navigation  or  a railway  affords 
the  means  of  bringing  coals. 

Another  important  matter,  upon  which  the 
successful  result  of  pipe  drainage  mainly  de- 
pends, is  the  superintendence.  You  want  a 
man  who  not  only  can  lay  the  pipes  in  a trench, 
but  he  must  be  of  strict  integrity,  seeing  that 
the  trench  is  cut  to  fit  the  size  of  pipe,  and  with 
a proper  fall,  so  that  the  waters  shall  always  run 
clear  away,  and  that  every  pipe  is  laid  perfectly 
true  in  line,  and  so  joined  to  its  neighbour  that 
neither  loses  any  of  its  area  by  the  ends  not 
fitting  truly  and  closely  to  each  other.  The 
foreman  should  watch  closely  that  no  bad  (that 
is,  unburnt)  pipes  are  laid,  as  they  will  inevit- 
ably perish  in  time,  and  destroy  the  whole  work. 
Men  who  are  trained  to  the  work  become  so 
skilled  in  laying  out  the  direction  of  the  drains 
that  they  can  judge  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
amount  of  fall  in  any  distance,  and  the  inclina- 
tion at  which  the  pipes  should  be  laid.  Of 
course  in  very  flat  countries  the  spirit-level  must 
be  brought  to  their  assistance.  The  men  who 
become  the  best  skilled  in  digging  the  trenches 
make  good  wages ; and  I have  always  found  that 
the  workman  who  makes  the  best  work  earns 
the  most  money,  and  does  the  work  most  quickly. 
1 would  rather  employ  men  who  earn  from  20s. 
to  23s.  per  week  than  those  who  can  earn  only 
15s.  or  16s. ; but,  of  course,  in  a gang,  all  the 
men  are  not  required  for  the  most  difficult  and 
skilful  part  of  the  work.  Farm  bailiffs,  who 
l ave  other  work  to  attend  to,  ought  never  to  be 
employed  to  superintend  drainage,  as  it  requires 
the  whole  attention  of  the  foreman  to  conduct 
a work  cheaply  and  securely,  and  it  is  only  men 
who  are  specially  trained  who  can  properly 
superintend  it.  There  should  not  be  larger 
bodies  of  men  than  from  thirty  to  forty  under 
one  man’s  charge. 

Another  practice  should  be  condemned  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  these 
works,  and  that  is  that  of  giving  pipes  to  tenants 
to  lay  themselves.  Such  work  is  never  well 
done,  and  is  just  so  much  money  thrown  away. 

All  the  drains  ought  to  be  laid  down  on  the 
estate  or  other  map  so  as  to  be  referred  to 
afterwards  to  find  the  outlets,  and  in  case  of  ex- 
tension to  be  able  to  add  to  the  original  work. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  land 
drainage  which  must  claim  serious  attention, 
and  requires  more  than  ordinary  skill  and  judg- 
ment, i.e.,  under- draining  land  to  be  made  into 
sewage  farms.  I drained  Breton’s  farm  at 
Romford,  and  after  two  years’  working,  it  has 
answered  well, — that  is.  the  effluent  water  is,  I 


believe,  superior  to  that  coming  from  any  other 
sewage  farm.  It  is  in  a porous  soil,  and  so  is 
that  near  Merthyr  Tydvil,  which  was  drained 
by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton.  We  have  not  yet 
had  sufficient  experience  of  the  best  mode  of 
treating  such  cases,  especially  in  clay,  loamy, 
or  rocky  lands. 

I hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  Institution  some 
information  hereafter  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

A long  discussion  ensued,  which  was  adjourned 
to  the  next  meeting,  Monday,  January  15th. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF 
MATERIALS. 

DOULTING  FREESTONE. 

The  result  of  some  experiments  on  Doulting 
Fx-eestone,  from  the  quarries  of  Mr.  C.  Trask, 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy.  It  may  be 
useful  to  record  the  results  in  our  pages.  The 
experiments  were  ti-ied  on  eight  beds  and  heights 
of  stone  to  ascertain  the  resistance  to  a gradually 
increased  thrusting  stress,  each  stone  being 
bedded  against  pieces  of  pine  \ in.  thick  : — 
Tested  “against”  the  Bed. 

6 04  x 6 05  = 36‘54  super.,  height  6 in. — 
Cracked  slightly  with  75,240  lb.,  or  2,097  lb.  per 
square  inch.  Crushed  : 89,180  lb.,  or  2,441  lb. 
per  square  inch. 

6 0 l x 6 02  = 36  36  super.,  height  12  in. — 
Crushed : 79,620  lb.,  or  2,189  lb.  per  square 
inch. 

6 03  x 6 02  = 36  30  super.,  height  18  in. — 
Crashed : 70,870  lb.,  or  1,952  lb.  per  square 
inch. 

5-98x600  = 35-88  super.,  height  24  in.- — 
Cracked  slightly  with  62,270  lb.,  or  1,735  lb.  per 
square  inch.  Crashed  : 65,890  lb.,  or  1,836  lb. 
per  square  inch. 

Tested  “on”  the  Bed. 

5-98x600=35-88  super.,  height  6 in. — 
Crashed  : 89,380  lb.,  or  2,490  lb.  per  square 
inch. 

6 07  x 6 08  = 36'91  super.,  height  12  in. — 
Cracked  slightly  with  69,240  lb.,  or  1,876  lb.  per 
square  inch.  Crashed : 83,620  lb.,  or  2,265  lb. 
per  square  inch. 

608x604  = 36"72  Buper.,  height  18  in. — 
Cracked  slightly  with  72,770  lb.,  or  1,982  lb.  per 
square  inch.  Crashed  : 79,850  lb.,  or  2,174  lb. 
per  Bquare  inch. 

604x606  = 36-60  super.,  height  24  in. — 
Crashed : 77,040  lb.,  or  2,103  lb.  per  square 
inch. 


SACRISTIES. 


ST.  GEREON’S  CHURCH,  COLOGNE. 

Any  pei’son  who  has  compared  the  arrange- 
ment of  oiu-  ancient  English  churches  with  the 
same  class  of  building  on  the  Continent,  must 
have  noticed  the  fact,  that  while  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  sacristy  always  forms  an  im- 
portant feature,  and  is  frequently  of  large  size, 
in  England  it  is  nearly  always  a small  (not  to 
say  mean)  building,  and  in  most  of  our  churches 
does  not  exist  at  all.  Now-,  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  difference  in 
ecclesiastical  arrangement,  because  the  varieties 
of  rubrics  and  rite  were  not  sufficient  to  explain 
sucli  a discrepancy.  Some  have  supposed  that 
in  England  the  sacristy  was  formed  by  portions 
of  the  church  being  screened  off  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  probably  this  was  the  case  in 
some  of  our  village  churches,  where  to  this  day 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  still  used  for  that 
purpose,  though  of  course  this  most  incon- 
venient arrangement  could  not  have  existed  in  the 
larger  and  more  important  churches.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  gx-eat  length  noticeable  in 
the  chancels  of  some  of  our  churches  is  to  be  j 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  altar  did  not 
stand  against  the  east  wall,  but  was  placed  one 
bay  from  the  east  end,  and  the  space  behind  it  1 
was  used  as  a sacristy  : and  there  is  much  to  ! 
favour  this  supposition ; for,  in  the  first  place, 
where  ancient  sacristies  do  exist  in  this  country, 
they  are  very  frequently  ^ound  built  out  at  the 
east  end  of  the  chux-ch ; secondly,  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  great  reredoses  in  oar  cathe- 
drals and  abbey  churches,  with  doorways  on 
either  side  of  the  altar,  would  seem  to  suggest 
such  position  for  the  sacrist}' ; and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  at  Meopham,  in  Kent,  and  Tides- 
well,  in  Derbyshii-e,  the  sacristy  was  formed  in  j 
the  eastern  bay  of  the  chancel,  which  was  cut  off  ' 
by  a stone  rei-edos,  mai'ks  of  which  still  exist  in 
both  churches.  Even,  however,  if  this  were  the  j 
case,  the  sacristies  so  formed  must  have  been  I 


exceedingly  small.  At  first  sight,  this  smallness 
of  the  sacristy  would  seem  to  point  to  great 
simplicity  of  rubric ; but  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  great  size  of  the  chancels  in  most  of 
our  chxxrches,  and  their  elaborate  fittings, 
even  if  there  were  no  histoi-iq^l  evidence  to 
prove  that  before  the  Reformation  the  English 
ritual  was  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  Some 
people  have  asserted  that  in  England,  as  a rule, 
the  priest  vested  at  the  altar,  and  that  the 
“parvise”  was  used  for  keeping  the  vestments, 
sacred  vessels,  &c.  ; but  we  can  find  no  authority 
whatever  for  this  assertion,  and  even  supposing 
it  to  have  been  true  that  the  priest  vested  at  the 
altar,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  Iris 
assistants  did  the  same  thing,  or  that  the  choir 
took  off  their  cloaks  and  put  on  their  cassocks 
and  sxxrplices  in  the  chancel  of  the  church.  We 
confess  that  we  are  still  at  a loss  to  account  for 
this  peculiarity  iu  English  ecclesiology,  and  the 
suggestions  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  upon  the  subject  seem  only  to  involve  it 
in  a deeper  mystery. 

Of  the  sacristies  which  do  exist  in  this  country, 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  are  those  of  York 
Minster.  However-,  even  these  are  small  and 
unpretending,  and  seem  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  such  an  immense  cathedral.  The  most 
beautiful  buildings  of  this  description  existing 
in  this  countiy,  are  the  sacristies  of  Wimbome 
Minster,  Dorset,  and  Luton  Church,  Bedford- 
shire.  The  latter  is  a singularly  beautiful 
example,  and  although  rather  small,  is  a costly 
building.  It  is  vaulted  with  stone,  and  the  roof 
supported  upon  a central  column.  Two  sacris- 
ties exist  at  St.  Petei-’s,  Mancroft,  Norwich,  one 
above  the  other ; both  are  at  the  east  end,  and 
occupy  the  usual  position  of  the  lady-chapel  in 
lax-ge  churches.  Similar  sacristies  exist  at  the 
churches  of  Lavenham,  St.  Peter-per-Mounter- 
gate,  Norwich,  and  Allhallows  Church,  Barking. 
The  sacristy  of  the  latter  was  rebuilt  during 
the  last  century,  but  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  one.  Good  examples  of  ancient  sacris- 
ties are  to  be  seen  at  the  churches  at  Margate, 
Rotherham,  Hillesdon,  and  St.  Mary,  Oxford. 

On  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  sacristy  is  always  an  important 
feature.  The  example  we  give  from  the  Church 
of  St.  Gereon,  in  Cologne,  is  a noble  example, 
and  is  interesting  from  the  fact  of  its  containing 
a considerable  amount  of  its  ancient  furniture  ; 
for  instance,  the  altar,  several  aumbrys,  the 
sink,  &c.  The  rest  of  the  furniture,  though  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  costly  and  handsome. 
The  windows  are  filled  with  superb  ancient 
glass,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  engraving, 
the  whole  bixilding  is  of  a rich  but  very  pure 
fourteenth-century  style,  singularly  English  in 
appearance,  and  qixite  free  from  that  wiryness 
which  is  the  defect  of  so  many  German  buildings 
of  this  date. 

Remarkably  beautiful  examples  are  the 
sacristies  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  ; they  are 
internally  the  most  beautiful  poxiions  of  the 
whole  building,  especially  the  outer  sacristy, 
which  consists  of  a square  building,  with  its 
vaulting  supported  upon  a slender  and  singularly 
graceful  central  column;  the  windows  are  of 
four  lights.  Against  the  east  wall  is  an  ancient 
altar  with  well-moulded  “mensa”  and  base  ; and 
against  the  north  wall  is  a most  superb  sacra- 
ments hadislein,  a perfect  forest  of  ixiches  and 
pinnacles.  The  floor  of  this  beautiful  apartment 
is  composed  of  small  black  and  white  tessera 
arranged  in  patterns,  and  is  a most  valuable 
example  of  a fourteenth-century  pavement. 

The  sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  of  Freising  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  noblest  in  existence.  It  is 
divided  into  a nave  and  aisles  of  equal  width, 
five  bays  long,  by  two  rows  of  octagonal  columns 
of  red  marble.  The  whole  is  beautifully  vaulted 
in  stone.  At  the  east  end  are  the  altars,  over 
which  are  ancient  pictures  of  great  beauty.  The 
whole  building  was  originally  decorated  in  colour, 
portions  of  which  can  still  be  seen. 

The  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  at  Hildesheim  is 
of  a similar  plan,  only  its  axis  is  from  north  to 
south,  and  not  from  east  to  west.  It  is  a plainer 
building,  and  not  so  large  as  that  of  Freising. 
It  contains  one  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbuiy. 

The  sacristies  of  the  cathedrals  of  Ratisbon, 
Freiburg-in-Breisgau,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Mini- 
ster, are  all  interesting  buildings  ; and  those  of 
the  chxn-ches  of  Oberwesel  (which  contains  its 
ancient  altar  and  reredos)  ; St.  Mary’s,  Wurz- 
burg ; Holy  Cross,  Schwabisch  Gmund  ; and  very 
many  others,  are  excellent  examples  of  the  care 
which  ancient  German  architects  expended  upon 
this  portion  of  their  ecclesiastical  edifices. 
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CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST, 
BATHWICK,  BATH. 

This  is  not  an  entirely  new  church.  The 
original  building,  erected  a few  years  since, 
consisted  of  a nave-  and  chancel,  with  a transept, 
organ. chamber,  and  a small  tower  and  spire, 
forming  a porch  at  the  north-west  angle.  The 
congregation  having  far  outgrown  the  accommo- 
dation, an  extensive  enlargement  became  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Blomfield  was  called  in,  and  prepared 
a design  for  adding  to  it  as  much  as  the  limited 
site  would  permit.  The  plan  consisted  of  a 
large  and  lofty  nave  (the  existing  one  becoming 
the  north  aisle),  a south  aisle  and  porch,  a large 
organ  transept,  and  priests’  and  choir  vestries. 
This  scheme  had  to  be  very  considerably  modi- 
fied, and  the  south  aisle  abandoned,  on  account 
of  the  expense.  The  present  plan  has  the  same 
features,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  aisle, 
but  carried  out  in  a plainer  manner. 

As  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  adding 
a nave  of  satisfactory  proportions  in  the  usual 
way  (owing  to  the  limit  of  the  site  westward), 
the  main  roof  is  carried  unbroken  from  east  to 
west,  only  a sacrariuiu,  15  ft.  deep,  being  cut 
off  by  a lofty  arch  at  the  cast  end.  The  choir 
is  taken  out  of  the  nave  area,  and  surrounded 
by  a low  stone  septum  and  metal  screen,  and 
towards  the  west  there  is  a stone  rood-screen, 
which  serves  to  divide  the  choir  from  the  nave, 
and  to  receive  the  tlirust  of  the  old  chancel 
arch.  The  division  is  further  marked  by  a pair 
of  coupled  principals  in  the  roof. 

The  roof  over  the  choir  and  sacrarium  is  simply 
decorated  in  colour  ; and  a considerable  amount 
of  stained  glass,  including  the  east  window  and 
the  side  windows  in  the  chaucel,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  various  donors.  The  reredos  consists 
of  a very  effective  mosaic  picture  of  the  Nativity, 
set  under  a richly-moulded  arch,  which  forms 
part  of  the  architectural  design  of  the  east  end. 
This,  as  well  as  the  decorative  painting  and  the 
stained  glass,  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Almond.  The  altar  and  choir-stalls,  in  oak, 
were  executed  by  Mr.  Bates,  of  Stevenage, 
Herts.  The  carving  was  done  by  Mr.  Earp,  who 
also  executed  the  pulpit.  The  metal-work  is  by 
Mr.  Shrivell.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  G.  C. 
Mann,  of  Bathwick.  The  organ,  which  is  a fine 
instrument,  though  yet  unfinished,  is  an  electric 
one,  by  Messrs.  Bryceson,  the  organist  sitting 
behind  the  choir-stalls  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  organ. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  building  are  : — 
Nave  and  choir,  96  ft.  6 in.  long,  29  ft.  6 in. 
wide,  35  ft.  high  to  plate,  60  ft.  to  ridge ; 
sacrarium,  15  ft.  long,  21  ft.  wide. 

The  total  cost  was  under  5,0001. 


CHURCH  DECORATION  AT  WEYMOUTH. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Melcombe 
Regis,  which  is  a structure  devoid  of  the  marked 
features  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  has  this 
year  received  a Christmas  decoration  deserving 
of  a passing  notice.  The  church,  which  furnishes 
some  2,000  sittings,  is  an  elongated  square,  with 
galleries  on  the  north-west  and  south  sides— the 
gallery  front  being  continuous,  and  divided  by 
plain  stone  columns  into  spaces  of  about  12  ft. 
each.  The  entire  sweep  of  the  gallery  front  is 
covered  with  a series  of  needlework  designs,  in 
which  the  utterance  of  the  shepherds,  “ Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  goodwill 
toward  men,”  is  shown  by  church-text  characters 
of  about  13  in.  each.  The  letters  are  formed 
principally  of  laurel-leaves  and  scarlet  cloth  on 
a white  ground.  The  word  “ God,”  which  occu- 
pies one  of  the  gallery  openings,  is  rendered  by 
letters  of  white  swan’s-down  on  scalloped  squares 
of  scarlet  cloth,  the  terminals  of  this  design,  as 
well  as  that  of  some  others,  being  diapered  with 
strips  of  scarlet  cloth  fastened  at  the  points  of 
intersection  with  rossettes  of  ivy  leaves  and 
swan’s-down.  The  other  principal  words  are 
composed  of  scarlet  cloth,  some  with  trimmings 
of  swan’s-down,  each  design  having  a border  at 
top  and  bottom  formed  of  single  laurel -leaves, 
relieved  in  each  half-lozenge  by  diamond-shaped 
pieces  of  scarlet  cloth  and  wool,  and  forming  a 
continuous  zigzag  pattern  throughout  the  sweep. 
The  gallery  spaces  on  the  east  end  have  each 
the  word  “ Allelulia,”  shown  in  white  letters  on 
a scarlet  ground,  with  ornamental  trimmings. 
On  the  eastern  wall  is  a large  painting  about 
30  ft.  square,  besides  being  at  the  top  of  an 
elliptical  shape,  following  the  line  of  the  ceilin<>\ 
Fitted  to  the  upper  sweep  of  the  frame,  a roll, 
scalloped  on  the  upper  edge,  and  about  45  ft. 


long,  exhibits  the  text,  “A  Saviour  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord,”  in  white,  on  a ground  of 
scarlet  cloth.  The  letters,  which  are  decorated 
with  ivy-leaves  and  yew,  form  a continuous 
scroll.  The  credit  of  the  design  is  due  to  Mr. 
G.  R.  Crickmay,  architect,  who  is  this  year  one 
of  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  and 
it  has  been  carried  out  by  a small  body  of 
honorary  needlewomen,  who  have  shown  pre- 
cision and  taste  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  NOXIOUS 
SEWAGE  EMANATIONS. 

The  writer  of  the  article  with  the  above 
heading,  in  last  week’s  Builder,  advocates  what 
is  no  other  than  a mischievous  fallacy.  He  says 
that  “ there  is  no  smell  from  self-cleansing 
channels ; . . . . that  the  only  need  of  traps 
and  ventilators  is  to  guard  against  accidental 
stoppages  ; ” and  that,  “ as  a rule,  where  there  is 
smell  from  the  drains  or  the  sewers  there  is 
stagnant  deposit.”  Now,  it  is  a fact  that 
“ good  tubular  sewers  or  drains  ....  so 
constructed  ....  as  to  be  self-cleansing,  and 
to  be  always  clear  of  deposit,”  give  out 
noxious  emanations  the  same  as  sewers  and 
drains  of  deposit.  The  writer  seems  to  think 
that,  as  “ fresh  human  excreta  is  innocuous,” 
and  that  as  “ the  period  of  noxious  decomposi- 
tion begins  usually  not  later  than  about  four 
days  in  the  sewer- tank,”  it  is  removed  in  self- 
cleansing  sewers  before  decomposition  takes 
place  and  foul  gases  are  evolved  from  it. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Those  who  have  taken 
particular  notice  of  sewage  flowing  in  sewers 
will  tell  him  that  little  or  no  excreta  is  ever  seen 
towards  the  outer  end,  and  not  even  in  those 
from  separate  streets.  The  water,  and  its 
motion  or  agitation  in  the  sewers,  quickly 
dissolve  the  excreta,  whose  gaseous  con- 
stituents then  enter  into  chemical  combination 
with  the  water ; then,  the  mass  being  foul,  and 
wanner  than  the  air  which  occupies  the  large 
rainfall  space  above  it,  the  agitation  of  it  by  the 
flow,  together  with  its  warmth,  and  exposure  to 
the  less  temperature  of  the  overlying  air,  causes  ] 
it  at  once  to  emit  noxious  gases.  There  is  an 
old  saying,  tliat  “ the  more  you  stir  a certain 
compound  the  worse  it  smells.”  It  is  even  so 
by  the  motion  of  the  sewage  through  the  sewers. 
The  writer’s  fallacies,  such  as  the  above,  and  his 
theoretical  interferences  -with  the  practical 
details  of  the  necessary  works,  have  retarded, 
and  will,  I fear,  continue  to  retard,  sanitary 
progress. 

The  lightest  and  most  abundant  of  the  gases 
which  emanate  from  the  sewage — namely,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, — flows  up  the  drains  to 
the  highest  points  under  the  water-traps  to  the 
sinks  and  closets,  through  which  it  escapes, 
not  only  every  time  water  i3  discharged  down 
them,  but  when  the  pressure  of  the  pent-up 
gases  on  the  outlet  sides  of  the  traps  is  greater 
than  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  on  then- 
inlet  sides.  The  above,  then,  is  what  naturally 
takes  place  in  every  sewage-channel,  whether 
it  be  self-cleansing  or  of  deposit;  and  hence 
the  necessity  to  “ make  a vent  therefrom  up- 
warde  ....  and  carrie  the  same  to  a convenient 
heightli ; for  so  the  offensive  ayre  as  fast  as  it 
riseth  hath  issue,  and  stayeth  not  in  the 
passage.”  # 

The  writer  says  truly  that  “ the  most  effectual 
course  is  not  to  combat  with  the  gases  when 
produced,  but  to  prevent  their  production.” 
No  one  has  ever  prevented  their  production  in 
self  - cleansing  channels,  and  cannot  do  so. 

“ Good  tubular  sewers  or  drains  ....  so  con- 
structed ....  as  to  be  self-cleansing,  and  to 
be  always  clear  of  deposit,”  are  as  much  “ the 
bulbs  of  retorts,  and  the  house-drains  as  the 
necks,  conveying  the  ” gases  evolved  from  the 
flowing  sewage  “ into  the  houses,”  as  are  the 
sewers  and  drains  of  deposit.  The  “ bulb3,”  in 
fact,  are  in  both  the  large  air-spaces  which  are 
provided  for  the  rainfall  above  the  sewage. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the 'desideratum  of 
preventing  the  production  of  the  gases  would 
be  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  “ bulbs  ” to  a 
minimum,— that  is,  to  make  the  sizes  of  the 
sewage  channels  proportionate  to  the  maximum 

How  lo  Take  Away  the  Offence  of  Noisome  i 
Vaults."- — “Make  the  vent  thereof  upwarde  as  large! 
or  larger  than  the  tunnell  downward,  and  carrie  the 
same  up  to  a convenient  heighth,  for  so  the  offensive 
ayre  as  it  riseth  hath  issue  and  stayeth  not  in  the 
passage." — Sir  Hugh  Platt,  “ The  Jewell  House  of  Art 
and  Nature,  1594."  Thus  was  drain-ventilation,  about 
which  there  has  lately  been  much  clamour,  publicly  pro- 
posed 278  years  ago.— J.  P. 


flow  of  the  sewage.  By  doing  this,  noxious 
emanations  from  the  sewage  would  be  greatly 
reduced,  or  almost  prevented.  But  this  would 
involve  the  adoption  of  the  “ separate  system 
of  drainage,”  which  consists  in  carrying  off  the 
sewage  by  one  set  of  drains,  and  the  rainfall 
by  another  set.  This  system,  after  every  other 
has  been  blundered  through,  will  be  adopted. 
Complete  ventilation  of  the  main  drains  could 
be  effected  by  revolving  fans  placed  in  them  at 
suitable  situations,  and  driven  by  the  force  of  the 
sewage  currents.  The  noxious  gases  as  they 
emanate  from  the  sewage  would  be  drawn  into 
and  driven  up  the  ventilating  pipes,  which 
would  be  connected  with  the  fans,  and  carried 
above  the  altitude  of  the  houses. 

John  Phillips. 


NOTES  FROM  AMERICA. 

I must  preface  my  letter  with  a description  of 
railway  travelling  in  America,  and  confess  that 
Great  Britain  is  a long  way  behind  the  times. 
1st.  In  regard  to  luggage.  When  a traveller 
arrives  at  a depdt,  his  luggage  is  taken  from 
him,  a brass  ticket  given  him,  and  a corre- 
sponding ticket  attached  to  his  luggage,  the 
station  marked  on  the  same : so,  when  at  the 
end  of  his  journey,  he  hands  the  ticket,  and 
receives  his  luggage.  Again,  the  cars  (all  rail- 
way-carriages are  called  cars)  are  far  more 
convenient : a smoking-car,  palace-car  (fitted  up 
boudoir  fashion),  and  sleeping-cars,  to  each ; 
there  are  a filter  for  drinking-water,  and  closets 
for  males  and  females. 

The  New  York  State  (about  the  size  of  England) 
is  well  intersected  with  railways.  Some  of  the 
cities  are  really  very  pretty, — streets  laid  out 
with  avenues  of  trees,  in  summer  having  a very 
pleasing  effect,  besides  acting  as  a shade  from 
the  sun.  There  are  several  very  fine  cities, 
Albany  being  the  seat  of  the  State  Legislature ; 
and  the  House  of  Assembly,  if  built  according  to 
the  drawings  of  the  architect,  will  be  a very 
imposing  affair;  but  it  seems  to  your  corre- 
spondent, that  if  the  cities  would  patronise 
bricks,  instead  of  timber  and  limestone,  there 
would  be  fewer  fires,  and  the  buildings  erected 
would  be  of  a more  substantial  character.  New 
York  city,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  is  a long  way 
from  a Paris,  and  never  will  approach  London. 
The  Central  Park  is  a very  beautiful  place,  with 
good  skating-ponds,  and  fine  walks ; but  there  is 
a great  deal  too  much  “shoddy”  in  the  “turn- 
outs,” and  one  can  see  at  a glance,  like  mock 
jewelry,  it  is  very  good  for  display,  but,  after  all, 
not  the  genuine  article. 

Just  now  the  municipal  powers  in  New  York 
are  likely  to  be  comfortably  provided  for  in  the 
State  prisons,  for  merely  robbing  the  City 
Treasury  of  a few  millions  of  dollars.  Could  the 
writer  but  have  had  the  privilege  of  surveying  or 
estimating  for  the  repairs  of  broken  windows, 
he  would  have  had  now  a “ splendid  stone  front  ” 
in  the  5th  Avenue.  Quercus. 


TURNERS  AND  WOOD  TURNING. 

Having  seen  a letter  in  your  issue  of  December 
16th  upon  “ Wood  Turners  and  Wood  Turning,” 
I hope  you  will  favour  me  by  publishing  a few 
words  upon  the  subject.  “Wood  Turner” 
thinks  with  Mr.  Olley  that  if  a man  can  produce 
two  specimens  from  an  architectural  drawing, 
he  must  be  a good  workman.  I must  differ 
from  them,  as  a good  turner  is  expected  not 
only  to  work  from  architects’  drawings,  but  to 
do  a hundred  and  one  things  that  an  architect 
would  not  think  of ; and  allow  me  to  say  that  as 
a rule  (at  the  West  end  of  London,  and  I dare 
say  it  is  the  same  at  the  East  end),  when  turners 
work  from  a drawing,  if  it  is  so  ordered,  they 
copy  it  exactly.  As  for  what  a turner  can  earn, 
I know  men  who  consider  themselves  first-rate 
workmen,  who,  if  they  were  paid  full  prices 
for  their  work,  would  never  earn  even  moderate 
wages.  Your  correspondent  wishes  turners 
would  combine  to  produce  good  work,  and 
stand  out  for  fair  wages.  There  is  now  a 
society  in  existence  for  these  purposes;  but 
although  it  is  flourishing,  it  has  not  received  the 
support  it  deserves  from  the  trade;  and  if 
“ Wood  Turner”  be  a journeyman,  I hope  he  will 
add  practice  to  precept,  and  join  the  society, 
and  give  the  members  the  benefit  of  his  twenty 
yeai-s’  experience ; and  if  he  be  a master,  if  he 
will  address  a letter  to  me  showing  what  course 
the  society7  ought  to  follow  for  the  improvement  of 
the  trade,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  members,  and 
it  will  be  certain  to  receive  careful  consideration- 
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It  is  a pity  so  manv  apprentices  are  taken  by  men  ! happy  position,  fetch  double  the  rental  of  tion,  still  unblushingly  advances  30  ft,  upon  th 
who  do  not  know  howto  teach  them  their  trade,  j equivalent  structures  in  other  parts  of  the  Park  drives.  Well,  what  is  the  consequence 
but  there  are  masters  who  do  employ  journey-  town. 

men,  and  take  apprentices,  who  are  incompetent  On  the  Kensington  route  it  is  far  otherwise  : 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  one  who  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Park  border, 
considers  himself  the  first  turner  in  London,  and  | extending  from  Albert -ten-ace,  Knightsbridge, 
works  from  architects’  drawings:  he  has  had  ; to  near  Rutland-gate,  for  the  length  ot  half  a 
several  apprentices,  and  his  foreman  says  that  mile,  is  curtained  off  by  ranges  of  paltry  old 
he  never  turned  one  of  them  out  as  a first-rate  j shops,  and  by  the  still  greater  blot  (so  far  as 
workman.  As  for  inferior  workmen  being  the  frequenters  of  recreative  grounds  are  con- 
oblio-ed  to  become  masters  and  ruining  the  trade,  j cemed)  of  the  antiquated  cavalry  baiTacks  of 
the  masters  have  in  a great  measure  themselves  Knightsbridge.  The  backs  of  the  old  houses 
t.o  thank  for  it,  on  account  of  the  many  incon-  have  been  judiciously  planted  out  by  landscape 
venicnccs  they  put  their  men  to,  such  as  working  i gardening,  trees,  and  shrubs ; but  the  barracks 
in  dark  and  badly  ventilated  workshops,  having  advance  30  ft.  upon  the  Park  drive,  exhibiting 
inferior  lathes  and  tools,  and  in  some  instances  | windows  and  troopers,  in  (Less  and  undress,  to 
keeping  them  waiting  for  their  money.  I have  the  extent  of  450  yards  ! 

had  to  wait  for  two  hours,  and  then  go  away  short  The  principal  object  for  improvement  is,  how- 

of  half  my  earnings,  and  when  I began  my  work  ever,  not  the  Park  border,  but  the  grand 
on  Monday  morning,  found  my  emploverwasin  the  Western  Boulevard.  From  Kensington  the  road 
country  recruiting  his  health  (with  my  money),  j is  sufficiently  wide,  and  nearly  direct,  until 
Such  things  as  these  make  careless  workmen,  approaching  Prince’s-gate,  the  Park  side  footway 
and  often  drive  men  to  the  public-house,  when  is  gradually  widened  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft  ; the 
thev  are  waiting  about  on  Saturday  for  their  railing  preserving  its  lineal  direction  as  far  as 
monev  There  °are  many  first-rate  workmen  the  west  side  of  the  gateway ; when  on  the 
who  have  started  in  business  for  these  and  east  side  the . fence  is  protruded  IS  ft.  at  a 
similar  reasons.  I shall  address  another  letter  sharp  angle  upon  the  causeway,  the  south  slope 
to  you  more  fully  upon  this  subject,  and  like-  continuing  onwards  to  the  barracks  ; so  that 
wise  upon  the  late  competition  for  the  freedom  this  building  cuts  off  the  view  of  nearly  the 

of  the  Turners’  Oomnanv.  entire  width  of  the  causeway,  thus  marring  the  ...  ..  0 A 

W.  A.  Barber  Secretary,  I line  of  route  in  this  its  most  valuable  portion.  I course,  and  the  removal  of  blots  that  are  odious 

The  Society  of  Journeymen  Wood  j Here  Princes-terrace,  Ennismore-place,  Rutland-  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  visitors  would  not  only 

Tumers  in  General,  Southampton  terrace,  and  the  adjacent  highly-improving  relieve  our  metropolis  of  discredit  but  aid  in 

Arms  350  Euston-road,  N.W.  j quarters  are  choked  in,  and  muffled  up  by  ! elevating  it  to  the  rank  it  ought  to  hold,  as  being 
' ' ’ shops  and  public-houses;  as  the  1 -*•  +,m'' 


Why,  the  Park  fashionable  drive  ends  here,  and 
a quadruple  line  of  equipages  during  the  season 
stops  short  of  it,  returns,  and  circulates  within  a 
range  of  a quarter  of  a mile  ! 

A great  portion  of  the  tumble-down  houses  in 
the  line  belong  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster ; and  if  we  look  to  their  posses- 
sions in  courts,  lanes,  and  the  vile  slums  near 
the  Abbey,  there  is  small  hope  of  improvement 
through  their  mediation.  But  this  is  a great 
and  vital  public  question  for  some  Governmental 
authority,  or  for  the  Board  of  Works.  All  the 
public  parks  have  been  wondrously  improved  of 
late,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  them  by  an 
increased  and  cumulatively  growing  population 
fully  attest  their  value— no  plant  is  disturbed, 
no  flower  plucked  — and  this  shows  their  grati- 
tude. 

The  parochial  authorities  of  Kensington  have 
of  late  widened  the  main  street  opposite  to  their 
new  church  now  in  progress  ; their  co-operation 
in  rectifying  the  grand  Piccadilly  boulevard 
would  insure  its  completion.  The  extension  and 
enlargement  of  great  thorouglifares  already  un- 
dertaken by  the  Board  of  Works  will  no  doubt 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  commerce,  and  to  the 
inhabitants'gencrally  ; but  the  improvement  and 
widening  of  our  old-established  lines  of  inter- 


“A  REVIVER  FOR  SOUTHAMPTON.” 

Sin, — Observing  a letter  under  the  above 
heading  in  your  issue  for  December  23,  1871, 
signed  by  one  who  describes  himself  as  knowing 
the  district  well,  and  as  having  given  close  ob- 
servation to  the  subject,  permit  me,  as  secre- 
tary to  the  South  Midland  Railway  Company, 
to  express  my  surprise  that  your  correspondent 
should  state”  the  saving  in  distance  between 
South  Wales  and  London,  by  the  proposed 
tunnel,  at  twenty-four  miles,  when  the  promoters 
only  set  it  forth  at  sixteen  miles. 

The  ease  with  which  he  makes  companies 
with  antagonistic  interests  work  over  each  other’s 
lines,  and  allow  through  rates  at  low  charges,  at 
the  same  time  getting  over  difficulties  on  paper 
which  have  proved  insurmountable  in  practice, 


ghfcly  » 

barrack  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all 
provement,  even  in  this  position,  which  would 
otherwise  command  a tenfold  rental. 

There  are  other  sites  such  as  the  Chelsea 
Guards’  Barracks,  which  would  be  much  more 
suitable  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  even  nearer 
to  Buckingham  Palace  and  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. The  plot  occupied  by  the  barracks 
measures  in  length  400  yards  by  a mean  width 
of  60  yards ; and  on  the  road  line  of  this  plot, 
at  least  20  ft.  might  be  thrown  out  into  the  road, 
to  enlarge  the  causeway,  and  open  a continuous 
view  as  far  as  the  junction  with  the  Brompton- 
road.  Upon  this  site  a range  of  Park-side 
mansions  might  be  built  for  a length  of  300 
vards,  leaving  a marginal  plot  of  30  ft.  in  width 
on  both  the  Park  and  road  frontages,  giving  at 
least.  3,000/.  a year  in  ground-rents,  so  as  in 
some  measure  to  defray  the  expense  of  improved 
quarters  for  the  troops,  and  at  the  same  time 


THE  WOODEN  STAIRS  IN  THE  COURT 
THEATRE. 

In  reply  to  a letter  from  “Y”  in  a recent 
number  stating  that  “ there  is  a flight  of  stairs 
made  of  wood,  leading  from  the  street  down  to 
the  pit  of  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Chelsea,” 
Mr.  W.  Emden,  as  the  architect  of  the  theatre, 
writes : — “ The  pit  steps  are  of  stone,  surrounded 
and  entirely  supported  by  brick  walls,  with  a 
stone  landing  at  head  and  foot ; and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  all  the  other  public  stairs  in  the 
building.  ‘ Y’s’  letter  appears  to  have  been 
written  under  a misapprehension  arising  from  a 
cause  which  I proceed  to  explain.  After  the 
Court  Theatre  had  been  opened  to  the  public 
the  landing  at  the  head  of  the  pit  stairs  was 
enlarged,  and  to  meet  this  enlargement  the  stone 
steps  from  pit  to  street  (about  seven  in  all)  were 
cased  with  wood.  This  casing  is  completely  cut 
off  from  the  general  woodwork  of  the  theatre, 
and  even  though  the  building  were  burnt  to  the 


Is  lie  axvare  thlt  the  line  from  Southampton  to  realise  incalculable  advantages  for  this  the 
to  Salisbury  is  South-Western ; from  Salisbury  to  best  quarter  of  fashion,  which  has  been  so  long 
Bath  and  Filning  Great  Western,  more  than  half  . under  the  ban  of  squalor  and  depression 
of  this  bein»  but  a single  line,  and  therefore  In  completing  the  allmeation  and  opening  of 
incapable  of  accommodating  the  traffic  of  this  ! the  Boulevard  to  Albert-gate,  there  is,  however, 
p . . ..  -1  -a,-  1--.1  a range  of  nine  paltry  shops  which  should  be 


at  the  same  time  the 
beautiful  in  Europe. 


being 

ealthiest  and  the  most 
Quondam. 


dients  against  the  load?  i ,,  ...  , , 

Docs  lie  remember  that  the  totally  neglected  - the  range  ot  Albert-terrace  on 
country  Unversed  by  the  South  Midland  is  as  ; he  stables  of  l„s  Grace  the  Duke  o Wei. 
fully  entitled  to  consideration  as  regards  railway  ■ hngton,  occupying  an  area  of  ISO  ft.  bj  90  ft 
facilities  as  its  terminus,  and  that  no  comparison  might  possibly  spare  20  ft.  in  p o, 

can  be  drawn  between  Mr.  Fowler’s  high-level  Knightsbridge-road  frontage  for  the  public 
aiulcostfebridge  and  that  proposed  at  Sharp,  accommodation,  and  for  the  real, sa  , on  of 

ness,  since  Admiralty  regulations  can  present  no  | ™ ’every "foo^of  the  large  area!  i exist,  to  the  extent  of  the  width  of  ti,0  landing 

difficulties,  the  fact  being  that  high-masted  f t]  line  of  park-wall  in  the  1 The  Building  Act  demands  that  stairs  m theatres 

vessels  do  not  go  higher  up  the  nver  than  the  J*  ^g^  Knirrhtsbridge  footway  in  front,  shall  be  of  stope,  or  other  fireproof  material,  and 

advancing  on  the°latter  40  ft.  farther  than  the  . those  down  to  the  pit  here  are  not  so  “ \ , 
j barrack  facade  therefore,  is  quite  correct  in  objecting  to  them, 

j As  viewed  from  Hyde  Park  - corner,  just  | and  did  not  write  under  any  misapprehension. 

I opposite  Apsley  House,  from  which  the  inner  : 

i Park  Drive  and  the  Fair  Mile  Ride  branch  off. 
j this  southern  border  reach  of  Park  presents  a 
charming  prospect.  The  borders  are  laid  out  in 
the  most  perfect  style  of  landscape  gardening  : 
shrubs,  fine  forest  trees,  and  flowers  adorn  its 

whole  extent,  as  far  as  the  Serpentine  head  Lichfield  Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  Bishop 
and  falls.  But  walk  along  it.  For  about  500  . Lonsdale,  who,  after  an  episcopate  of  twenty - 
yards  an  appropriate  iron  railing  fences  it  off  four  years,  died  in  October,  1867,  has  been 

rmarrer  ma  vueienutu™  from  the  main  Piccadilly  route;  and  then  a publicly  unveiled.  The  memorial,  which  is  a 

London  • the  corresponding  Bayswater-road  on  ! narrow  wedge  of  paltry  and  antiquated  shops  j fine  work  of  art,  stands  underneath  the  arch  on 
the  north  side  extending  for  a mile  and  a half  clings  on  to  the  old  Park  wall,  as  far  as  a the  north  side  of  the  sacranum.  It  consists  of 
alontr  the  Park  border,  being  somewhat  inferior  ! modem  chapel,  with  two  public  - houses  as  , base,  recumbent  effigy,  and  canopy,  withthree 
in  wfdt,h  of  roadwav.  but  having  the  advantage  ; supporters,  one  on  each  hand;  a pawn-  elevations  and  pinnacles.  In  the  base,  which 


entrance  to  the  canal  ? 

If  your  correspondent  be  interested  against  us, 
let  him  remember  he  will  do  his  own  case  no 
good  by  misstating  ours. 

J.  E.  Le  Feuvre,  Secretary. 
With  this  the  correspondence  may  end. 


KENSINGTON  ROAD  AND  HYDE  PARK. 

This  main  arterial  thoroughfare,  in  its  ex- 
tent  from  Regent -circus  westward  to  Ken- 
sington for  a distance  of  two  miles  and  a 
quarter,  may  be  termed  the  grand  Boulevard  of 


the  east  end,  and  nearly  so  : that  they  would  continue  to  afford 
safe  egress  during  the  most  violent  conflagration 
must  be  at  once  apparent  from  my  explanation. 

This  reply  does  not  remove  the  objection 
raised.  A landing  having  been  formed  at  the 
top,  as  stated,  the  wooden  flight  of  stairs  is,  of 
These  course,  in  advance  of  the  stone  steps,  said  to 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE  BISHOP 
LONSDALE,  LICHFIELD. 

The  monument  which  has  been  erected 


in  width  of  roadway,  but  having  the  advantage  ; supporters,  one  on  each  hand  ; a paw  - 

of  more  important  buildings  along  its  line.  ! broker  ; and  lastly,  the  residence  of  the  French  composed  of  lay 

The  abatement  of  the  old  Park  boundary  ambassador,  a handsome  structure,  at  Albert- 
brick  walls,  and  the  substitution  of  a handsome  gate.  In  continuation,  two  fine  houses  follow 
iron  railing,  have  altogether  changed  the  clia-  on  the  opposite  gate  piers,  and  then  there  are 
racter  of  both  these  thoroughfares,  and  at  the  five  or  six  warehouses  and  workshops,  built 
same  time  have  given  an  apparent  extension  to  right  up  to  the  Park  wall ; after  which  the  gar  dens 


the  grounds  and  plantations  within  the  enceinte. 
In  the  Bayswater  line  no  paltry  ranges  of  mean 
shops  border  the  road,  nor  sever  the  continuous 
sylvan  view;  because  on  this  line  successive 
ranges  of  noble  terraces  have  been  erected 
within  the  last  forty  years,  which,  from  their 


of  Albert-terrace  open  out,  and  redeem  the 


of  green  marble  of  various 
shades,  and  of  ” alabaster,  there  are  medallions 
in  alabaster,  with  carved  shields  containing  the 
late  bishop’s  crest  and  symbolical  representa- 
tions. Around  the  upper  edge  of  the  base  is 
engraved  the  following  inscription: — “John 
Lonsdale,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  born 


stigma  of  huddled,  shapeless,  and  crazy  tene-  \ January  17,  A.D.  1/88;  deceased  October  19, 
ments.  Next  comes  up  to  the  wall  the  less  ; A.D.  1867.  Erected  by  the  diocese  in  memory 
offensive  range  of  six  houses  in  Park-place,  and  j of  his  eminent  learning  and  piety,  his  unwearied 
then,  of  course,  a public-house;  lastly,  the  barrack  ; labours,  and  paternal  care,  during  an  episcopate 
boldly  intruding  its  unsightly  red  brick  eleva-  | of  twenty-four  years.”  On  the  massive  base 


— — 


■ 
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SECTION. 


there  is  a recumbent  figure  of  the  bishop,  in 
full  canonicals,  with  pastoral  staff  at  the  side, 
mitre  on  the  head,  the  hands  raised  as  in  suppli-  j 
cation,  and  the  feet  resting  against  the  typical 
dragon.  This  figure  is  in  alabaster.  From  the 
base  rise  four  pillars  of  green  marble,  surmounted  j 
by  foliated  capitals.  These,  with  four  flying  but-  [ 
tresses  in  yellow  Mansfield  stone,  support  the 
canopy,  from  which  rise  three  richly-carved  j 
hoods  and  a number  of  pinnacles.  The  canopy 
is  in  Painswick  stone.  The  hoods  are  sur-  ' 
mounted  with  figures  of  angels,  in  alabaster.  ( 
The  whole  is  rich  in  carving. 

The  monument,  which  has  cost  2,0001.,  was  ' 
designed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  The  work,  with 
the  exception  of  the  recumbent  effigy,  which 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Watts,  the  painter,  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  West- 
minster. Some  who  remember  the  mild  face  of 
the  late  bishop  seem  to  think  that  the  expression 
on  the  features  in  the  effigy  is  a little  too  harsh, 
though  the  likeness  is  good. 


SOANE’S  MONUMENT. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  much  interest  the 
correspondence  in  the  Builder  between  a “ Soane 
Student”  and  a “ Lover  of  Truth,”  andean  con- 
firm the  statements  of  both  correspondents,  for 
at  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  tomb  of  Sir 
John  Soane  was  in  the  deplorable  condition 
described ; it  has,  however,  since  been  repaired 
under  the  inspection  of  Professor  Donaldson  and 
myself,  at  the  expense  of  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Six-  John.  This  is  the  second 
time  within  the  last  nine  years  that  the  monu- 
ment has  been  repaired  at  great  cost,  but  we 
have  no  means  of  securing  it  from  future  wanton 
injury.  The  trustees  of  the  Soane  Museum  in 
1870  opened  a correspondence  with  the  parochial 
authorities  of  St.  Giles-in-tlie-Fields,  who  re- 
pudiated their  liability,  and  suggested  the  removal 
of  the  monument  to  the  Soane  Museum ! 

I entirely  concur  with  your  correspondents  on 
the  disgraceful  neglect  of  our  closed  cemeteries. 
Why  should  there  not  be  a legally-qualified  Board 
to  supervise  and  protect  these  oemeteries,  many 
of  which  contain  the  remains  and  monuments  of 
by-gone  worthies  ? In  some  rare  instances  they 
have  been  planted  and  rendered  pleasant  places 
of  resort — small  breathing -places  in  our  crowded 
metropolis.  The  cemetery  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields  ought  to  be  an  especial  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  the  lovers  of  English  art,  containing  as  it 
does  the  remains  of  our  great  sculptor,  Flaxman, 
and  of  Soane.  Joseph  Bonomi. 

Soane  Museum. 


SELF-ACTING  SYPHON  SEWAGE  TANK. 

Sir, — A short  account  of  this  apparatus,  which 
has  now  been  for  several  years  in  successful 
action  at  some  cottages  of  mine  in  Essex,  may 
be  of  interest. 

I may  premise  that  when  the  cottages  came 
into  my  possession  the  sewerage  arrangements 
consisted  of  privies  of  ordinary  construction  for 
the  excreta,  and  simple  holes  in  the  ground  near 
the  scullery  for  the  house-slops ; these  holes,  as 
well  as  the  privy  cesspool,  being  emptied  at 
intervals,  and  the  contents  spread  on  the  gardens. 
The  privies  were  readily  converted  into  earth- 
closets  by.  reducing  the  cesspool  in  size,  render- 
ing it  water-tight,  and  providing  buckets  and 
scoops  for  the  earth ; bxxt  at  first  the  tenants 
woxdd  not  use  any  earth  at  all,  and,  eventually, 
all  they  could  be  induced  to  do  was  to  throw 
down  earth  occasionally,  and  that  in  quantities 
quite  insufficient  to  absorb  the  moisture  of  the 
excreta  and  urine  slops.  The  objection  of  the 
tenants  to  the  use  of  the  earth  arose  not  merely 
fi’om  the  ti’ouble  involved,  but  from  a notion  that 
it  spoilt  the  contents  of  the  cesspool  as  manure. 
Perfectly  as  the  dry-earth  system  effects  the 
innocuous  disposal  of  the  excreta,  with  proper 
care,  my  experience  convinces  me  that  nothing 
short  of  almost  daily  superintendence  will  secure 
this  care  in  the  present  state  of  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  agricultural  labourers,  even  of  the 
better  class. 

The  question  of  how  to  dispose  of  the  sink 
and  scullery  slops  was  more  troublesome.  There 
was  no  drain  they  could  be  rim  into  without 
causing  a nuisance ; and  how  were  they  to  be 
applied  to  the  land  in  any  way  that  should  be 
self-acting  ? Ordinary  surface  irrigation  would 
require  too  much  attention ; and  sub-irrigation, 
by  underground  pipes,  though  more  promising, 
was  open  to  the  great  objection  that  the  small 
amount  of  sewage  would  not  be  able  to  force 
itself  any  distance  along  the  pipes,  but  would 
lie  in  one  place,  and  gradually  choke  them.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  I devised  the  Self- 
Acting  Syphon  Sewage  Tank.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch  shows  the  tank  as  it  has  been  actually 
in  action  for  the  last  three  years.  The  sink  is 
connected  by  a trapped  iron  pipe,  with  a small 
water-tight  tank  (A),  covered  with  a movable 
stone  cover  (B),  and  provided  with  a ventilating 
pipp  (C),  which  is  carried  up  the  outside  of  the 
cottage.  The  outlet  from  this  tank  consists  of 
a syphon  pipe  (D),  so  arranged  that  it  will  not 
discharge  any  sewage  till  the  liquid  in  the  tank 
rises  above  the  top  of  the  syphon,  when  it  at 
once  becomes  charged,  and  empties  the  tank 


very  rapidly.  As  soon  as  the  sewage  is  lowered 
to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  syphon  (which 
is  a short  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
so  as  to  .leave  a space  for  the  deposit  to  be 
cleared  out  periodically),  the  syphon  is  thrown 
out  of  action,  and  allows  the  tank  gradually  to 
fill  again  with  sewage.  The  syphon  discharges 
through  a small  well  (E)  into  a drain  (F)  leading 
to  the  sub-irrigation  drains,  which  latter  consist 
of  common  2-in.  agricultural  drain-pipes  laid 
about  12  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  cottage 
gardens.  The  sewage  flows  out  of  the  joints  of 
the  pipes,  fertilising  the  soil,  and  purifying 
itself. 

The  syphon  arrangement  has  these  two  inx- 
portant  advantages, — first,  that  the  concentrat  ion 
of  the  flow  of  the  sewage,  effected  by  dis- 
charging the  collected  supply  of  several  days  in 
a few  minutes,  forces  the  liquid  a considerable 
distance  along  the  sub-irrigation  pipes,  and 
prevents  their  being  choked;  and,  second,  that 
the  intermittent  action  of  the  syphon  gives  full 
opportunity  for  the  soil  to  purify  the  sewage,  on 
the  principle  of  ‘‘intermittent  downward  filtra- 
tion.” Of  course,  unless  the  land  itself  is 
naturally  porous  and  dry,  it  must  be  under- 
drained,  with  special  pi*ecautions : otherwise, 
the  sewage  will  penetrate  direct  into  the  drains, 
without  sufficient  passage  through  the  soil  to 
pixi’ify  it.  I experienced  this  difficulty  from  the 
garden  (the  subsoil  of  which  was  mild  clay) 
having  been  previously  drained  without  any 
reference  to  its  being  irrigated ; but,  notwith- 
standing this  chawback,  the  sewage  was,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
soil. 

The  sub-irrigation  pipes  were  intended  to 
be  taken  up  and  cleaned  annually,  and  provision 
was  made  for  readily  doing  this,  by  laying  them 
on  a continuous  bed,  formed  by  dividing  larger 
pipes  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts ; but  it 
was  actually  found  unnocessaxy  to  disturb  them 
for  nearly  three  years.  A strainer  has  recently 
been  introduced  to  intercept  the  solid  matter 
from  the  syphon,  which  will,  no  doubt,  render 
the  action  of  the  pipes  still  more  satisfactory  ; 
and  I am  also  making  arrangements  for  having 
the  whole  apparatus  constructed  complete  in 
iron,  with  various  improvements,  which  will,  I 
believe,  render  it  cheaper,  more  efficient,  and 
portable.  Though  designed  for  cottages,  the 
apparatus  is  evidently  applicable  to  any  lxouse 
where  a dry  system  of  disposing  of  excreta  is 
used,  and  where  there  is  a garden  or  other  land 
below  the  level  of  the  house  to  which  the  liquid 
sewage  may  be  advantageously  applied  by  sub- 
irrigation.  Rogers  Field,  C.E. 
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THE  OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Few  things  would  give  a better  idea  of  the 
latent  and  wide-spread  wealth  of  this  country, 
even  in  objects  of  fine  art,  than  a summary 
account  of  the  270  pictures  which,  in  this  the 
third  year  of  this  self-imposed  task,  the  Royal 
Academy  have  collected  from  the  galleries,  and 
apartments  of  public  and  private  owners,  and 
hung  on  the  walls  of  Burlington  House.  True, 
there  is  room  enough  and  to  spare, — vacant 
saloons  and  single  rows  of  paintings  in  one  or  two 
that  are  not  vacant.  True,  the  gathering  of 
1872  falls  far  short  in  number,  and  possibly  in 
interest,  of  its  predecessors.  True,  that  there  is 
much  now  exhibited  which,  even  if  it  originally 
illustrated  the  art  of  the  great  names  it  boasts, 
or  gave  unmingled  pleasure  to  the  spectators, 
can  be  said  to  do  so  no  longer.  But,  with  all 
these  admissions,  there  is  yet  enough  to  make  a 
morning  spent  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Academy  an  occasion  of  extreme  delight  as  well 
as  of  valuable  instruction. 

The  main  feature  of  the  present  exhibition  is 
a large  number,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
admirable  portraits,  by  the  first  masters  of 
picture  portraiture  that  the  world  has  seen.  An 
opportunity  is  given,  not  to  the  student  alone, 
but  to  the  skilled  artist,  and  the  ripe  critic,  for 
improving  his  taste  by  the  comparison  of 
noble  works  of  Vandyck,  Titian,  Gainsborough, 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Velasquez,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Romney,  and  other  painters. 

As  an  instance  of  the  rare  educational  value  of 
the  exhibition,  we  may  refer  to  a most  valuablo 
set  of  studies,  by  Vandyck,  which  have  been 
lent  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  It  is,  however, 
a doubt  whether  these  monochromes  are  not 
sketches,  of  course  by  Vandyck,  made  for  the 
engraver.  Among  these  there  is  one  of  the 
Infanta  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  the  Vice-Queen 
of  the  Low  Countries,  whose  name  is  so  familiar 
to  the  student  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  She  is  represented,  not  in  a widow’s 
dress,  as  stated  in  the  catalogue,  but  in  that  of 
a religious  order,  with  her  rosary  by  her  side. 
The  little  panel  on  which  this  sketch  is  made,  is, 
like  the  rest  of  this  important  series,  some  9 in. 
by  7 in.  The  whole  character  of  the  Infanta  has 
been  grasped  by  the  genius  of  the  painter,  and 
firmly,  yet  delicately  given  in  the  sketch.  There 
is  the  heavy  Austrian  chin  (the  inheritance, 
together  with  the  Tyrol,  of  Pouch-mouthed  Meg), 
treated  with  grace,  but  without  weakening  the 
force  of  the  feature.  There  is  the  eagle  glance 
and  the  commanding  brow  and  nose  of  one  born 
in  the  purple.  Now  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  has 
sent  the  full-sized  painting  of  which  this  small 
panel  contains  "the  study.  It  is  a magnificent 
picture,  55  in.  by  44  in.,  in  admirable  preserva- 
tion ; and  yet,  grand  as  the  picture  is,  it  hardly 
renders  the  countenance  with  the  vigour  of  the 
sketch.  The  juxta-position  of  these  two  historic 
treasures  is  extremely  interesting. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Academy  that 
Rembrandt  had  two  mothers,  — or  at  least 
that  we  are  presented  with  the  portraits  of 
two  very  different  old  ladies  under  this 
title.  One  of  them,  No.  68,  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  is  a replica  of  the 
well-known  No.  775  of  the  National  Gallei’y,  the 
bust  being  (if  memory  is  reliable)  a little  more 
full-faced  in  the  Earl’s  copy  than  in  that  belong- 
ing to  the  nation.  The  latter  is  inscribed, 
“.2E.  S.  I.  E.  {Anno  JEtatis  Su.ce)  83,”  and 
dated  1634.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Erard  col- 
lection, and  has  not  been  identified  by  the 
careful  compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  the  National 
Gallery  with  any  known  subject.  The  second 
portrait  at  Burlington  House  is  numbered  179, 
and  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  It  is  a 
very  different  countenance  from  that  of  the  old 
lady  in  the  niff.  Attired  in  the  dress  of  a nun, 
with  a thoroughly  Rembrandtesque  gloom  thrown 
•by  the  hood,  and  relieved  by  the  white  pinners, 
this  noble  old  dame  is  reading  a ponderous  volume. 
Her  features  approach  nearer  to  the  regal  curves 
of  the  Infanta  Donna  Clara  than  to  the  some- 
what bunchy  outline  of  the  other  portrait.  But 
what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  although  there 
is  no  resemblance  that  can  be  traced  between 
the  modelling,  or  the  technical  drawing,  of  this 
fine  countenance  and  of  that  of  the  painter  himself 
(of  whom  a portrait,  also  belonging  to  his  Grace 
of  Buccleugh,  and  nnmbered  181,  hangs  near, 
very  closely  resembling  No.  221  in  the  National 
Gall erj’),  one  may  well  imagine  that  there  is  a 
likeness.  Nothing  is  so  subtle  as  family  likeness. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  similarity  of  outline 
is  between  the  old  lady  in  a ruff  and  the  painter ; 


but  a deeper  sympathy  seems  to  lie  between  his 
genius  and  the  face  of  the  noble  woman. 

Foremost  amongst  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  Exhibition  is  the  Raffaelle  lent  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Due  d’Aumale,  No.  95  in  the 
catalogue.  This  brilliant  little  Virgin  and  Infant 
is  an  undoubted  work  of  the  great  master  whose 
name  it  claims.  It  is  on  panel,  18£  in.  by  11  in. 
It  is  in  very  good  order,  and  judiciously  framed, 
lighting  up  the  whole  side  of  the  apartment 
with  its  red  and  blue  drapery.  The  features 
of  the  Infant  are  on  the  same  type  as  those  of 
the  Aldobrandini  Madonna,  which,  however,  it 
by  no  means  rivals  in  beauty.  But  the  loving, 
half -wondering  expression  of  the  mother’s  face 
is  almost  unrivalled  among  the  Virgins  of 
Raffaelle.  It  is  the  expression,  not  the  painting, 
that  is  so  admirable ; and  the  treatment  of  the 
hair  of  the  child  is — as  far  as  memory  serves — 
unique.  Little  rays  and  glints  of  glory  spring 
out  from  the  tiny  hairlets ; and  although  the 
conventional  nimbus  is  indicated,  both  around 
Mother  and  Child,  the  self-luminous  tints  of  the 
latter  are  wonderfully  imaginative  and  divine. 

Probably  of  more  actual  value  than  the  soli- 
tary Raffaelle  are  two  paintings  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci, — the  most  cultured  and  learned,  if  not  in 
all  respects  the  first,  of  the  great  Italian  masters. 
One  of  these  is  a Madonna  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  (117),  on  panel  18£  in.  by  14  in. 
A curious  injury  has  occurred  to  the  forehead — 
on  which  a raised  curved  line  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  head  has  been  re- 
stored. It  is,  however,  most  probably,  an 
evidence  of  the  barbarous  piety  that  imagines 
that  it  adorns  pictures  of  saints  by  attaching 
crowns  of  silver  or  of  gold  to  the  canvas.  The 
complexion  of  the  Virgin  is  of  the  lovely  olive 
brown  so  often  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  this 
master.  The  hair  falls  in  crisp,  almost  wiry 
curls ; the  face  of  the  Infant,  who  is  contem- 
plating a little  cross,  is  almost  sentimental.  But 
the  motive  of  the  picture  is  that  very  Cross.  As 
the  child  regards  the  symbol,  so  does  the  mother 
regard  her  child.  The  composition  is,  of  course, 
masterly;  the  face  of  the  Madonna,  especially 
the  mouth  with  its  shadowy  outline,  exquisite. 
The  large-sized  hand  must  have  been  painted 
from  the  real  model  of  the  painter.  The 
greenish  blue  of  the  background,  where  sea  fades 
into  sky,  has  suffered  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  This  painting  is  one  of  the  highest 
value  and  interest. 

The  second  Leonardo  is  the  portrait  of  a young 
man,  on  panel,  21  in.  by  14  in.,  the  property  of 
Mr.  W.  Fuller  Maitland.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  a picture  so  limited  in  size  and  in 
subject  which  more  fully  illustrates  the  genius 
of  an  unsurpassed  artist ; and  yet  it  is  one 
which  a person  might  be  pardoned  for  passing, 
if  he  only  saw  it  closely,  without  remark.  Full 
of  cracks  in  the  paint,  faded  in  the  colouring, 
with  the  modelling  of  the  right  hand  so  much 
obliterated  that  the  outline  appears  to  be  out  of 
drawing,  a close  inspection  shows  more  traces  of 
the  ravages  of  time  than  of  the  magic  of  art. 
But  stand  at  that  distance  at  which  Leonardo,  in 
liis  trattato  di  pit  turn,  defined  that  a picture 
should  be  seen,  or  a little  further  off,  and  the 
form  becomes  instinct  with  life,  the  hand  re- 
assumes mobility  and  beauty,  and  the  face  looks 
forth  with  a noble  individuality  that  dwells  long 
on  the  memory.  The  figure  holds  a scroll  on 
which  is  written,  in  Lombard  hand,  the  date 
1494,  the  words  ANO  20,  and  the  monogram 
M.  R.  The  portrait  has  rare  value. 

Correggio  is  unrepresented  in  the  exhibition. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  Titian ; none  of  the 
four  paintings  attributed  to  that  prince  of 
portrait-painters  bearing  any  visible  marks  of  so 
illustrious  a pedigree.  Titian,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  nobly  represented  at  second-hand ; for 
Hilton’s  “ Ganymede,”  the  property  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  has  been  evidently  inspired  by  the 
“Ganymede”  of  Titian  in  the  National  Gallery-. 
In  fact,  the  first  impression  was,  “how  much 
better  lighted  the  picture  is  here  than  in  the 
Gallery  ! ” The  treatment,  however,  is  different. 
The  noble  head  and  mighty  plumage  of  the  royal 
bird,  his  soar  across  the  field  of  vision,  the 
charming  face  andj  eager  heavenward  look  of 
the  boy,  the  tender  grasp  of  the  eagle,  which 
holds  the  quiver  of  the  “ Ganymede  ” rather 
than  his  flesh, — all  these  are  elements  of  a very 
fine  picture.  The  attitude  of  the  bird  is 
questionable ; so  it  is  with  the  eagle  of  Titian. 

Other  Italian  masters  in  respectable  numbers 
are  more  or  less  worthily  represented  by  one  or 
more  pictures.  Of  Giorgione  there  is  the 
“ Temperance  ” belonging  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
famous  for  its  glorious  hair,  but  with  a lip  be- 


tokening anything  but  temperance  in  passion. 
Of  Guido  Reni  there  is  one  of  the  stock  figures, 
women  with  up-tumed  eyes  and  wounds  of  body 
or  of  mind — Cleopatras,  Magdalenes,  orjwhat  not. 
This  one  is  called  Saint  Agatha.  The  right  hand 
is  beautifully  drawn.  The  countenance  is  palid 
with  the  pallor  of  death.  There  is  a fine  study 
of  two  figures  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  lent  by  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Three  Tintorettos  are 
harsh  and  grim.  In  one  of  them,  a very  ill-com- 
posed family  picture,  the  first  person  of  the 
Trinity  is  introduced  in  a most  inconceivable 
fashion.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  sends  three  por- 
traits, entitled  those  of  “the  Painter’s  Three 
Daughters,  by  Palma  Vecchio.”  It  is  impossible 
to  recognise  in  either  of  these  three  squalling 
girls,  with  mouths  most  unpictorially  open,  the 
Juno-like  beauty  whom  Bordone  loved  to  paint. 
A holy  family,  by  Palma  Vecchio,  is  lent  by  the 
Queen,  from  the  Hampton  Court  collection.  In 
this,  the  St.  John,  who  has  attained  to  manhood 
during  the  infancy  of  his  divine  cousin  (contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  St.  Luke)  has  a fine  face 
ensconced  in  a veritable  bush  of  hair.  A nobly 
modelled  and  tenderly  treated  St.  Sebastian,  by 
Palma  II  Giovine,  is  attributed  in  the  index 
to  II  Vecchio.  The  Holy  Family  by  Parigi 
Bordone,  from  Hampton  Court,  is  an  inferior 
work,  for  which  these  same  damsels  of  the  Palma 
family  have  been  models.  Sir  William  Drake 
sends  a fine  painting  of  Piero  de’  Medici,  by 
Bronzino,  in  good  preservation,  with  massive 
features,  and  most  uncompromising  aspect — a 
thoroughly  characteristic  portrait.  Two  very 
poor  specimens,  said  to  be  by  Sandro  Botticelli, 
are  without  interest,  unless  it  be  from  the  fact 
that  the  worse  drawn  of  the  two  is  exhibited  by 
Mr.  G.  D.  Rosetti ; which  may  explain  certain 
peculiarities  of  style.  One  picture  is  attributed 
to  Annibale  Caracci,  two  to  Gaspar  Poassin,  and 
one  to  Nicholas  Poussin,  which  are  best  compli- 
mented by  silence.  The  most  noticeable  work  of 
the  minor  Italian  masters  is  a large  noli  me 
tang  ere,  by  Baroccio,  110  in.  by  74  in.,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Wentworth  B.  Beaumont.  If 
abstraction  can  be  made  of  the  utterly  undignified 
conception,  and  thoroughly  conventional  treat- 
ment of  drapery,  this  is  rather  a pleasing  picture. 
The  composition  is  effective,  although  the  left 
leg  of  the  Christ  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The 
colouring  is  bright  and  lively ; the  Magdalen,  the 
reverse  of  either  a mourner  or  a penitent,  is  a 
remarkably  gay,  pretty  girl,  coquettishly  and 
tastefully  dressed.  The  shadowy  outline  which 
gives  such  delicacy  to  the  faces  painted  by  this 
artist  is  most  conspicuous  in  these  two  very 
youthful  countenances. 

Passing  to  the  great  feature  of  the  exhibition, 
we  note  no  less  than  thirty-two  paintings  by 
Vandyck,  a most  unusual  wealth  of  portraiture. 
Of  these  a couple  of  dozen  are  the  studies 
contributed  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  we 
have  above  referred.  The  portrait  of  the 
Marquis  Spinola  is  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun ; the  complexion  as  fresh  as  if  painted  last 
year.  The  stern,  crafty  face  looks  out  from  the 
canvas  as  if  its  owner  were  ready  for  intrigue  or 
for  war.  Nothing  but  the  gleam  on  the  armour 
recalls  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half.  The  portrait  of  James  Stuart,  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox,  is  lent  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  It  is  a wonderful  physiognomical 
study,  and  a marvellous  painting.  Then  comes 
the  noble  Governess  of  the  Netherlands,  before 
mentioned.  The  profile  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
Queen  of  Charles  I.,  lent  by  the  Queen  from 
Windsor  Castle,  with  a bust  as  flat  as  a pan- 
cake, shows  that,  as  with  lesser  painters,  the 
magic  of  this  great  master’s  touch  might  at  times 
be  impaired  by  the  weight  of  a royal  command. 
We  should  be  much  obliged  to  the  writer  of  the 
catalogue  to  explain  whom  he  intends  to  desig- 
nate by  the  title  of  the  Queen  of  Philippe  le 
Roi, — a full-length  portrait  of  a full-formed 
young  beauty,  in  a black  dress,  half  frightened 
at  her  own  splendour.  The  bunches  of  pale 
brown  curls,  and  faintly  defined  eyebrows,  of 
which  the  right  is  arched  more  than  the  left, 
agree  with  the  inscription,  “Hilt.  Sum  16,1631.” 
The  husband  of  this  stately  girl,  the  Counsellor 
Le  Roi,  not  the  King  of  Spain,  a noble-looking 
man,  also  in  black,  with  sharp  face  and  hand 
resting  on  a noble  deerhound,  is  the  companion 
picture.  These  fine  portraits,  80  in.  by  48  in., 
belong  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 

By  Rubens  there  is  one  portrait  only.  It  is 
life  itself — a man  in  a ruff  and  sable-lined  robe, 
lent  by  Earl  Brownlow.  There  are  three  land- 
scapes, with  cattle  and  figures,  by  Sir  Peter 
Paul,  tolerably  well  known ; the  “ Timber 
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Wagon”  (51),  “The  Rainbow”  (125),  and  “The 
Watering-place”  (195).  Five  paintings  arc 
attributed  to  Rembrandt — the  old  lady  in  the 
mff,  who  was  eighty-three  when  the  painter  was 
twenty -eight,  which  disposes  of  the  maternity 
question;  the  old  lady  in  conventual  dress  ; 
portraits  of  the  Burgomaster  Palikan  and  his 
wife,  the  former  in  a falling  ruff,  with  a fine 
sad  countenance,  looking  out  from  the  canvass, 
and  a chubby  ugly  boy — the  latter  with  a mira- 
culous quilted  ruff,  within  which  is  a very 
vigorous  and  masterful  life.  The  child,  to  whom 
she  is  giving  a dollar,  has  an  unmeaning  face, 
older  than  that  of  the  mother.  The  signature 
“ Rembrande,”  casts  some  doubt  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  portrait,  as  well  as  on  the  companion 
piece,  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleugli. 

Sir  Richard  Wallace  lends  two  portraits  of 
Spanish  Infantas,  by  Velasquez.  These  pic- 
tures, together  with  some  others  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford,  seem 
to  have  suffered  by  long  keeping  in  the  dark. 
Nine  pictures  have  the  assurance  to  claim 
Holbein  as  their  father.  If  the  portrait  of 
Archbishop  Warham  be  from  the  easel  of 
Holbein,  he  must  have  intended  it  for  a sign- 
board. The  portraits  of  Sir  W.  Butts  and  his 
lady,  are  subtle  in  their  physiognomical  power. 
The  keen,  penetrating  glance,  and  irritable  yet 
humorous  mouth  of  the  physician  to  whom 
Shakspeare  flung  a crumb  of  immoi'tality,  are 
admirable.  The  lady  looks  well  content  to  be  so. 

There  are  seven  pictures  by  the  English  Van- 
dyck,  Nos.  140,  202,  247,  254,  257,  260,  263.  The 
first  of  these,  the  portrait  of  Lord  Camden,  shows 
how  noble  a fine  face  may  look  in  a formal  wig. 
There  is  a soft,  shadowy  outline  to  the  features 
of  the  great  judge  that  recalls  the  touch  of 
Baroccio.  The  second,  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  is  gone.  It  looks  like  the  ruin  of 
a Romney.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  as  mere 
matter  of  manipulation  of  colour,  it  should  be 
by  the  same  artist  as  No.  247,  a very  fine,  bright 
portrait  of  Vestris,  a young  man  in  a full  mass 
of  powdered  hair  thrown  back  from  the  face. 
Lady  Mary  Boultby  looks  out  from  the  canvas 
with  her  blue  eyes,  set  off  by  her  grey  powdered 
hair,  and  square-cut  red  silk  dress.  No.  257  is 
rather  gone.  It  might  stand  for  Jonathan  Wild. 
Lady  Lucy  Douglas  is  wonderfully  poor  for  a 
Gainsborough,  if  such  it  be.  Mary,  Duchess  of 
Montague,  grand-daughter  of  the  Great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  a stately  and  beautiful  lady,  might 
almost  be  taken  for  a portrait  of  Maria,  Mar- 
cliioness  of  Ailesbury. 

The  sixteen  works  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  are 
enough  to  fill  the  mind  with  rage.  Certainly 
there  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  great  painter 
was  not  over-estimated  by  his  contemporaries. 
But  here  and  there  a picture,  left  as  it  came 
from  his  brush,  shows  what  terrible  havoc  Time 
has  wrought  with  the  majority  of  his  paintings. 
We  are  familiar  with  many  of  them  by  engra- 
vings. But  the  best  of  these  reproductions  are 
but  feeble  shadows  of  the  fleeting  beauty  of  the 
originals.  We  know  Reynolds  only  by  ghosts. 
The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  “ Comedy,”  who 
has  enchained  Garrick — and  small  blame  to  him 
• — by  her  irresistible  charms,  is  not  even  hinted 
at  by  the  engraving.  This  noble  picture  is  sadly 
gone.  “The  Jessamy  Bride,”  two  portraits,  the 
“ Infant  Academy,”  Lord  Hertford’s  portrait  of 
a Lady  in  a blue  dress,  the  charming  “ In- 
fancy,” the  fascinating  Nelly  O’Brien,  are  faded, 
tarnished,  or  cracked.  In  Mr.  Cowper-Temple’s 
“ Girl  leaning  on  her  Hand,”  with  a face  so  full 
of  fun,  the  bitumen  comes  out  in  pitchy  bubbles. 
“Cupid  Disarmed”  is  sadly  spoiled.  The  ruin 
of  these  beautiful  pictures  Is  rendered  more 
deplorable  ,by  the  striking  contrast  afforded  by 
the  admirable  condition  of  Lord  Hertford’s 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Robinson  (143),  in  which  the 
charms  of  a somewhat  discontented  beauty  are 
fresh  and  bright. 

Sir  Peter  Lely’s  portrait  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon  in  his  robes  is  a noble  picture.  The 
florid  face,  youthful  aspect,  trim  moustache 
and  royal  of  the  historian,  seem  an  anachronism 
when  attired  in  the  gold  and  black  robe  of  State, 
with  the  heavily  embroidered  purse  for  the  Great 
Seal  on  the  table.  There  is  a fine  portrait  of  a 
Sculptor  (88),  in  which  a marked  trait  of  the 
sculptor’ 8 hand, — the  division  of  the  little  finger 
from  the  others, — is  marked.  The  head  is  dignified 
by  a cloud  of  yellow  hair, — the  falling  band  is 
tied  in  an  unusual  and  very  picturesque  fashion. 
The  portrait  of  the  Countess  de  Gramont  is 
from  Hampton  Court.  That  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Wriothesley  is  marked  by  the  overstrained  his- 
trionic attitude  so  common  in  the  painting  and 
sculpture  of  the  day. 


A RESPONSE  TO  THE  QUEEN’S  LETTER. 
DECEMBER  30TH,  1871. 


The  letter  of  her  Gracious  Majesty  to  her 
people  has  been  read  far  and  wide,  and  lias 
touched  the  hearts  of  all.  We  need  make  no 
apology  for  printing  the  following  response. 


A good  and  gracious  ending  to  the  year 
Thy  letter  to  thy  people  comes,  0 Queen ! 
Right  welcome  to  them  are  its  genial  words, 
Breathing  calm  confidence  and  trust  serene. 

Calm  confidence  in  their  firm  loyalty, 

And  trust  serene  in  their  large,  loving  heart ; 
’Tis  not  the  first  time  thou  dost  truly  say. 

That  in  thy  sorrow  they  have  taken  part. 


How  their  hearts  wept  with  thine  ten  years  ago, 
When  he  who  well  deserved  those  anguish’d 
tears — 

Albert  the  Good — was  taken  from  thy  side — 
Thy  loss  and  theirs,  to  ever-coming  years. 


Yes ; still  they  mourn  that  upright  man,  who 
lived 

As  if  he  held  from  Heaven  the  high  behest 
To  prove  himself  to  his  adopted  land 

Tine  bearer  of  his  motto — Treu  end  Fest  ! 


And  when,  but  now,  the  darken’d  wings  of 
Death 

Seem’d  closing  once  more  o’er  thy  sadden’d 
soul, 

Thy  people’s  prayers  for  thy  son’s  life 
went  up 

To  Him  who  can  both  life  and  death  control. 

At  length,  when  better  tidings  were  sent  forth, 
And  hope  revived  within  each  watcher’s  breast, 
How  joyfully  they  hail’d  the  cheering  words, 
Which  gave  their  anxious  fears  some  little  rest. 

And  now  they  wait,  in  tremulous  regard, 

For  every  whisper  from  that  royal  home, 

And  feel  it  is  their  own  peculiar  friend 

Who  from  Death’s  shadowy  portals  back  doth 
come. 

If  it  could  be  that  any  closer  tie 

Were  needed,  ’twixt  the  nation  and  its  head, 
’Twould  surely  spring  from  this  deep  sympathy 
Which  centres  round  our  Prince’s  still  sick 
bed ; 

And  from  thy  noble-hearted  words,  0 Queen, 
With  those  of  that  sweet  lady  by  thy  side, 
Whom  thou  dost  call  thy  daughter,  and  who  long 
Has  been  thy  faithful  people’s  joy  and  pride. 

May  God  in  mercy  grant  our  mutual  prayer, 
And  soon  again  to  health  and  strength  restore 
The  son,  the  youthful  husband,  father,  friend, 
Whose  kindly  face  we  long  to  see  once  more. 

R.  F.  H. 


THE  NEW  GUILDHALL  AT 
WINCHESTER. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  proposed  new  Town-hall  and  Public 
Offices  at  Winchester,  which  had  been  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  performed  on  Friday,  the  22nd  ult., 
by  Viscount  Eversley,  the  high  steward  of  the 
city.  The  new  building,  which  will  be  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  High-street,  nearly 
opposite  to  St.  John’s  House,  includes  a large 
assembly-room,  85  ft.  by  45  ft.,  a council-chamber 
or  sessions-hall,  magistrates’  room,  public  museum 
or  library,  offices  for  the  town  clerk  and  city  sur- 
veyor, committee-rooms,  police  station,  with 
apartments  for  superintendent  and  policemen, 
fire-engine  house,  &c.,  the  whole  of  the  interior 
being  warmed  by  hot  water.  In  the  centre  of 
the  principal  front  a clock-tower  rises  to  a 
height  of  120  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  vanes,  the 
faoes  of  the  clock  being  85  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  if  illuminated  will  be  seen  from  most  parts 
of  the  city.  The  design  of  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & 
Skiller,  architects,  of  Hastings  has  been  accepted, 
the  estimated  cost  being  11,0001. ; and  Messrs. 
Joseph  Bull  & Sons,  builders,  of  Southampton, 
have  contracted  for  its  erection  for  the  sum  of 
10,4961. 

The  mayor  and  corporation  assembled  at  half- 
past  one  o’clock,  and  a procession  of  the  civic, 
clerical,  and  other  authorities,  headed  by  the 
band  of  the  60th  Rifles,  escorted  Lord  Eversley 
to  the  site  of  the  new  hall,  where  the  stone  was 
laid  with  the  usual  formalities,  in  the  presence 
of  a large  crowd  of  spectators.  On  arriving  at 


the  site,  Lord  Eversley  expressed  his  thanks  to 
a merciful  Providence  which  had  enabled  them 
to  meet  after  the  postponement.  The  mayor 
then  requested  Lord  Eversley  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion-stone, and  Mr.  Alderman  Budden,  as  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee,  briefly  described 
the  intended  new  structure.  The  Archdeacon  of 
Winchester  then  offered  prayer,  and  Lord 
Eversley,  having  been  presented  with  a silver 
trowel,  laid  the  stone.  The  mayor  thanked  his 
lordship  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,, 
and  he,  in  return,  addressed  the  mayor  and 
citizens  in  a graceful  speech,  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  Winchester  claimed  the  precedence  of 
London  for  municipal  institutions. 


DRAINAGE  OF  WEYMOUTH. 

Some  time  ago,  after  a visit  to  Weymouth,  wo- 
commented  somewhat  strongly  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  this  otherwise  agreeable  watering- 
place,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  state  of 
the  Backwater.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Town  Council  are  now  considering  a plan  which 
has  taken  six  months  to  prepare.  It  is  proposed 
to  construct  a dam  across  the  Backwater,  and  to 
form  intercepting  sewers,  so  as  to  carry  the 
sewage  from  the  Backwater.  The  system  of 
sewage  irrigation  is  also  proposed,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  whole  works  being  27,6001.  The 
scheme  is  said  to  be  generally  approved  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be 
speedily  carried  out.  If  the  town  be  wiso  they 
will  allow  no  time  to  be  lost  after  satisfying 
themselves  that  a really  good  plan  has  been 
obtained. 


THEATRICAL. 

Amongst  the  good  tilings  going  on  at  the 
theatres  just  now — and  there  are  several — should 
be  specially  noticed  “ Pygmalion  and  Galatea  ” 
at  the  Haymarket,  “ The  Bells”  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  “On  the  Jury”  at  the  Princess's.  The 
Greek  interior  prepared  for  “ Pygmalion”  shows 
care,  and  is  very  satisfactory.  The  statue  was 
modelled  by  Mr.  Birnie  Phillip.  The  writing  of 
the  piece  is  admirable,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
it  will  live.  Miss  Robertson  particularly  dis- 
tinguishes herself  in  it,  and  Miss  C.  Hill  displays 
force  which  few  gave  her  credit  for.  The  acting 
of  Mr.  Henry  Irving  in  “ The  Bells  ” is  a thing 
to  be  seen,  and  places  the  actor  high  in  his 
profession. 

Covent  Garden. — Mr.  Augustus  Harris  has 
again  succeeded  in  producing  incomparably  the 
best  pantomime  of  the  season,  both  as  regards 
its  composition  and  getting-up.  The  story  of 
“ Blue  Beard  ” is  followed  with  consistent  bur- 
lesque, and  the  scenery,  processions,  and  ballet 
are  fittingly  gorgeous.  The  review  of  the  troops,, 
with  a military  revel,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable scenes  of  its  kind  ever  presented. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  STAGE  SCENERY. 

When  considerable  thought  and  expense  are 
bestowed,  as  now,  upon  the  imaginary  fairy 
scenes  at  our  theatres,  to  satisfy  the  tastes  of 
the  public,  as  also  in  competition  one  house 
against  another,  it  is  very  distressing  to  find 
that  a little  common  sense  is  not  bestowed  upon 
the  scenes  of  ordinary  pieces,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  positions  of  doors  and  windows. 
Let  me  state  one  example,  which  is  like  many,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  want  of  common  sense.  The 
fact  that  the  Builder  was  the  first  who  struggled 
to  reform  stage-scenery  will  be  my  excuse  for 
sending  this  to  you.  In  tho  neat  piece  now 
being  played  at  the  Princess’s,  wherein  two  of 
our  best  actors  in  their  individual  walk,  and  a 
very  promising  and  improving  young  actress, 
take  part,  there  is  a scone  of  an  interior,  which 
is  made  use  of  more  than  once,  and  where,  f acing 
the  audience,  there  is  a window,  showing  a distant 
view  of  the  clock-tower  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament and  the  tops  of  many  houses,  which, 
no  doubt,  is  intended  to  make  the  audience 
understand  that  the  river  Thames  flows  between 
the  room  in  which  the  action  takes  place  and  the 
prospect  seen  through  the  window.  Within  5 ft. 
or  6 ft.  of  this  window,  in  the  same  wall,  is  a 
much-used  door,  so  much  used,  indeed,  that  I 
was  kept  in  a state  of  excitement  whenever  an 
exit  was  made,  expecting  that  a violent  scream, 
would  be  heard  from  the  person  just  departed, 
on  account  of  his  having  tumbled  headlong  into 
the  street,  if  not  into  the  bosom  of  Father 
Thames  ; and,  what  is  still  more  ridiculous,  in 
one  instance  the  departed  was  looked  after  by 
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one  present  in  the  room,  who,  gazing  through 
the  open  doorway,  turned  his  face  towards  the 
position  of  the  window.  In  reality  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  impossible ; in  ideality  it  is  truly 
ridiculous ; and  I ask  again,  why  cannot  a little 
common  sense  be  brought  to  bear  upon  such 
matters,  which  destroy  all  truthfulness  in 
any  piece  placed  before  playgoers  who  may  be 
otherwise  carried  away  with  the  natural  and 
painstaking  acting  of  the  performers  ? Y. 


OXFORD-STREET  TRAMWAYS. 

By  the  reproduced  and  reprinted  London 
Street  Tramways  (Extensions,  &c.)  Bill,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  last 
year,  it  is  proposed  that  powers  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  company  to  lay  Bomewhere 
about  16£  miles  of  tramway  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  London.  The  thoroughfares 
include  Edgware-road  from  Kilbum,  Oxford- 
street,  Grand  Junction,  Marylebone,  and  Ux- 
bridge roads ; Holbom,  Holborn-circus,  St. 
Andrew’s-street,  Shoe-lane,  St.  Bride-street, 
Farringdon-street,  and  Ludgate-circus ; Gos- 
well-road,  Aldersgate-street,  and  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand ; the  Borough  High-street,  York-street, 
and  St.  Thomas-street,  Denman-street  and  Duke- 
street  ; Marylebone-road,  Chapel-street,  Upper 
Baker-street,  and  Albany-street ; Harrow-road, 
Portobello-lane,  Westbourne  Bridge,  Westboume- 
terrace,  and  Bishop’s-road ; Craven-road,  East- 
boume-terrace,  and  London-street.  The  pro- 
moters bind  themselves  not  to  lay  their  lines 
upon  or  along  the  London  Bridge  Railway 
Station  or  station-yards,  or  any  of  the  streets, 
roads,  or  other  approaches  leading  thereto  from 
the  Borough  High-street  or  Wellington-street 
■without  the  consent  of  the  companies  in  writing 
under  their  common  seals.  The  railway  com- 
panies will  not  bo  the  only  or  the  most  for- 
midable opponents  of  the  proposed  tramways. 


INAPPROPRIATE  CLOSING  OF  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Surely  some  of  our  public  institutions  are 
managed  with  very  little  wisdom.  On  New 
Year1  s day  the  British  Museum  was  closed  for 
the  purpose  of  being  cleaned  and  making  addi- 
tions to  its  collections.  It  will  be  re-opened  to 
the  public  on  Monday  next,  the  8th  inst.  But 
why  close  it  on  New  Year’s  day  ; another  week 
would  surely  answer  the  purpose  if  it  need 
be  closed  at  all.  We  saw  scores  of  holiday 
people  [within  a brief  space  of  time,  who  had 
toiled  up  to  the  Museum  looking  with  dismay  at 
the  intimation  that  they  had  toiled  for  nothing, 
and  worse  than  that,  that  their  day  was  spoilt. 
Let  us  suggest  to  the  trustees  that  another 
arrangement  should  be  made  next  year. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BOILERS. 

Sir, — My  engine  boiler,  a Cornish  one,  nearlT 
new,  is  much  pitted  or  eaten  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  flues,  which  I attribute  to  the  alum  in  the 
water.  Of  course  it  never  encrusts  or  “furs 
up.”  I think  of  introducing  some  hot  lime  into 
it,  to  counteract  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  alum. 
The  boiler  is  now  empty  and  dry,  except  the 
small  “ pits  ” (which  are  nearly  half  through  the 
plates,  and  about  £ in.  diameter),  which  are  wet 
with  a fluid  of  rather  a sweet  taste  and  of  iron. 
Will  any  of  your  engineering  friends  assist  me  ? 

W.  D. 


THE  MINEHEAD  RAILWAY. 

The  first  turf  of  this  line  was  cut  on  the  28th 
nit.  The  contractor  for  the  execution  of  the 
works  is  Mr.  Frederick  Furniss,  of  London.  The 
finances  requisite  for  the  undertaking  have  been 
raised  independently  of  the  public.  This  branch 
line  of  railway  leaves  Watchet  by  a junction 
with  the  West  Somerset  Railway  ; and  it  was 
intended  in  the  original  Bill  to  cross  the  two 
turnpike-roads  (one  of  which  leads  from  St. 
Decumans,  and  the  other  from  Doniford  to 
Watchet)  by  level  crossings  ; but,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  it  was 
afterwards  arranged  to  divert  the  least  import- 
ant road,  and  the  other  to  cross  over  the  railway 
"by  a bridge  near  Mr.  Thome’s  yard ; thence 
through  the  pasture-field,  over  the  mill-stream 
and  meadow,  and  cross  the  Mineral  Railway  at 
Whitehall,  running  by  the  side  of  that  line  up 
the  valley,  until  within  about  half  a mile  of  Wash- 
ford.  It  then  curves  to  the  right_and  enters  a 


deep  cutting  on  the  north  side,  and  closely  ad- 
joining the  turnpike-road  at  the  Green  Dragon 
stop-gate,  this  being  the  most  important  piece  of 
work  throughout.  Soon  after  it  enters  the 
valley  at  Old  Cleve,  and  runs  down  to  the  sea  at 
Bradley-gate,  where  it  is  intended  to  erect  a 
station  for  Blue  Anchor,  Carhampton,  &c. 
Thence  from  this  point  it  runs  parallel  with  the 
seashore,  and  between  Higher  and  Lower  Marsh 
there  will  also  be  a station  for  Dunster,  &c., 
which  is  rather  over  half  a mile  distant.  After- 
wards it  is  a perfectly  straight  and  level  line  to 
Minehead,  the  terminus  being  near  the  beach. 
The  contractor  is  to  complete  his  undertaking 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1872,  and  the  railway 
will  afterwards  be  leased  to  and  worked  by  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Company,  with  whom 
terms  have  been  arranged. 


COMPETITION,  BERLIN. 

We  are  requested  to  announce  that  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  has  received  a pro- 
gramme for  the  erection  of  a new  House  of  Par- 
liament at  Berlin,  for  which  the  architects  of  all 
nations  are  invited  by  the  Imperial  Government 
to  compete.  The  particulars  will  be  reprinted 
for  the  use  of  architects,  and  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution at  the  Office  of  Works  on  Monday  next. 
The  designs  will  have  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Im- 
perial Chancery  at  Berlin,  with  the  authors’ 
names,  before  the  15th  of  April  next,  and  a prize 
of  8441.  will  be  given  for  the  best  design,  and  a 
fifth  of  that  amount  for  each  of  the  four  next 
best  designs. 


“JACK  PLANE.” 

Sib, — 'Would you  oblige  me  by  receiving  the  inclosed  Is. 
(stamps)  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  children  of  the 
late  Mr.  Randall  (Jack  Plane),  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  me  to  appeal  to  all  working  men  who  have  been 
readers  of  the  sensible,  manly,  out-spoken  letters  our 
deceased  friend  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  the  Builder, 
to  contribute  a trifle,  according  to  their  means,  and  so  in 
some  measure  to  console  the  widow  and  fatherless.  An 
accident,  any  day  or  hour,  might  reduce  those  near  and 
dear  to  us  to  poverty.  Only  a Tailor. 


SURRENDER  OF  HOUSES  BY  A 
BANKRUPT  TO  THE  SELLER. 

In  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  before  Mr.  Registrar 
Spring-Rice,  in  re  Lessiter,  Mr.  "Webster,  on  the  part  of 
a debtor,  who  is!  a builder,  made  an  application  to  the 
Registrar,  under  the  23rd  section  of  the  Act,  under  the 
following  circumstances  : — Shortly  before  he  presented  a 
petition  for  liquidation  he  had  contracted  with  the  owner 
of  some  building  land  to  purchase  two  carcasses  of  houses 
and  fit  them  up,  and  he  now  wanted  to  surrender  them  to 
the  seller. 

The  Judge  said  that  in  all  bankruptcy  cases  such  an 
application  could  only  be  granted  after  notice. 

Mr.  Dalton,  who  represented  the  trustees,  stated  that 
there  were  no  rights  of  third  parties  to  be  interfered 
with.  It  appeared  that  a building  contract  had  been 
entered  into,  between  a person  named  Evans  and  the 

?etitioner,  that  Lessiter  should  buy  two  carcasses  in 
uflnell  Park-road,  at  a ground-rent  of  81.  each,  Lessiter 
contracting  to  finish  them,  and  lay  out  300/.  The  trustees 
were  most  anxious  to  disclaim  the  property,  inasmuch  as 
the  charges  upon  it  would  be  more  than  its  value,  and 
they  were  in  this  position, — they  must  either  disclaim  or 
be  called  upon  by  the  ground  landlord  to  complete  the 
contract. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  there  being  no  third  parties 
to  be  injured,  the  application  was  granted. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  WAGES. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  a copy  of  the 
following  has  been  forwarded  to  the  employers 
in  the  building  trade  of  London  and  vicinity  : — 

“Paviors'  Arms,  Johnstone-street,  Westminster, 
January  1st,  1872. 

Sir,  — As  the  representatives  of  the  Operative  Stone 
Masons'  Society  in  London  and  district,  we  again  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you,  in  accordance  with  a resolution 
passed  at  a general  meeting  of  the  above-named  society 
in  reference  to  the  nine-hours  question,  and  also  another 
matter  appertaining  thereto,  viz.,  the  question  of  wages. 
And  in  referring  to  these  questions,  we  would  beg  leave  I 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  rapid  and  daily  increasing  I 
adoption  of  the  nine-hours  system  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  the  innumerable  number  of  artizans  that 
will  commence  that  system  from  this  day,  at  the  same 
wages  for  the  nine  hours  as  they  previously  received  for 
ten  hours  ; and  in  many  cases  this  has  been  conceded  by 
the  employers  without  a request  from  the  employed. 
Another  significant  fact  that  we  would  call  your  attention 
to  is,  the  adoption  of  the  nine-hours  system  by  several  of 
the  large  railway  companies, — a class  of  employers  that 
hitherto  have  not  proved  themselves  very  anxious  to  meet 
thejust  demands  of  those  in  theiremploy,  not  even  sufficient 
to  secure  the  public  safety.  Seeing  such  to  be  the  case, 
and  knowing  that  employers  in  the  building  trade  of 
London  and  its  vicinity  have  generally  been  willing  to 
meet  any  just  requirements  of  those  in  their  employ,  pro- 
viding that  reasonable  notice  of  those  requirements  be 
given  to  insure  the  employers  against  any  serious  loss,  we 
therefore  beg  to  give  you  notice  that  the  masons  of 
London  and  its  vicinity  are  desirous  of  continuing  the 
nine-hours  system,  as  at  present  established,  all  the  year 
round,  instead  of  expiring  on  the  14th  of  February,  as  j 


now  arranged,  and  that  we  are  willing  to  work  at  the  pre- 
sent reduced  rate  of  wages  for  the  next  six  months;  and 
that  on  and  after  the  1st  of  July,  1872,  the  wages  be  fid. 
per  hour,  making  our  average  weekly  wages,  as  near  as 
ossible,  the  same  under  the  nine-hours  system  as  that 
itherto  received  for  the  ten  hours. 

We  hope,  sir,  that,  in  considering  this  request,  you  will 
keep  in  view  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  grant  us  a’ favour- 
able reply  at  your  earliest  convenience. — I remain,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  P.  Wbighell, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

^Resolution  paused  at  a General  Meeting,  Nov.  30/A,  1871.— 
“Resolved,  That  our  committee  memorialise  the  master 
builders  of  London  and  its  vicinity,  asking  them  to  con- 
cede the  nine  hours  permanently,  after  February  14th, 
1872  ; and  give  notice,  at  the  same  time,  that  on  and  after 
the  1st  of  July,  1872,  we  shall  require  an  advance  of  Id. 
per  hour.” 


BUILDING  ACT  CASES. 

At  the  Woolwich  police  court,  before  Mr. 
Patterson,  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Collis,  dis- 
trict surveyor,  summoned  Mr.  William  Tamsett, 
builder,  of  Charlton,  for  neglect  to  give  notice 
for  certain  works  done  at  No.  1,  Inkerman- 
terrace,  Charlton ; to  wit,  constructing  brick- 
work and  flue  to  two  coppers,  the  plea  set  forth 
being  that  the  work  was  there  before,  but  re- 
quired rebuilding.  The  magistrate  decided  that 
Section  20  brought  the  work  within  the  rules. 
Penalty,  20s. 


HOUSE-DRAINAGE. 

Sir, — An  article  in  your  valuable  journal  of 
last  week,  under  the  above,  and  signed,  “ D.  A.,” 
suggests  that  corporations  should  take  this  work 
entirely  into  their  own  hands,  it  being  the  only 
means  of  having  satisfactory  drainage.  I would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  “ respectable  builder,” 
or  firm,  should  be  employed  for  this  work,  with- 
out being  subject  to  cutting  down  the  price  to 
the  lowest  fraction,  which,  of  course,  leaves  no 
alternative  but  to  encourage  bad  work.  Is 
drainage  the  only  work  found  fault  with  ? Is 
it  not  a fact  that  works  of  every  description  have 
to  be  done  over  again  simply  because  the 
“respectable  builder”  is  cut  out  of  his  work 
through  men  who  know  or  care  not  how  work  is 
done,  so  long  as  they  make  a profit  ? Who,  may 
I ask,  is  to  blame  in  this  matter  ? Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  a speculative  builder  has  no  more 
sense  than  to  spend  301.  or  401.,  in  order  to 
make  a good  and  complete  job,  if  he  is  only  to 
receive  one-lialf  this  amount  from  his  client  in 
return  ? Again,  are  corporate  bodies,  as  a rule, 
all  perfection  ? Would  it  be  impossible  for  such 
a body  of  gentlemen  to  have  the  pipes  laid  to 
the  wrong  inclination,  or  even  upside  down? 
Let  the  public  be  satisfied  to  pay  a fair  price  to 
respectable  men,  and  doubtless  they  will  get  fair 
work  in  return.  17.  H.  W. 


THE  ACTUAL  CONDITION  OF  WARWICK 
CASTLE. 

The  Chairman  of  the  “ Warwick  Castle  Re- 
storation  Fund  ” has  sent  us  the  following  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  building  : — 

“Dec.  28,  1871. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  request  that  I 
should  send  a statement  of  the  extent  of  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  late  fire  at  Warwick 
Castle,  I beg  to  forward  you  the  enclosed  report. 

The  most  ancient  parts  of  the  Castle  are  the 
vaulted  basement  under  the  state  rooms,  hall, 
&c.,  the  main  wall  on  the  river  front,  some 
internal  walls,  and  the  towers  and  gateways  on 
the  courtyard  walls.  All  these  arc  uninjured  by 
the  fire. 

The  international  decorations  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  periods  ranging  from  the  date  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  present  time. 

The  distinction  between  the  state  apartments 
and  those  used  by  the  family  is  not  so  marked 
as  has  been  supposed. 

The  whole  of  the  rooms  have  been  more  or  less 
occupied. 

The  present  family,  in  order  more  freely  to 
admit  the  public,  have  chiefly  inhabited  the  east 
wing,  but  have  never  given  up  occupation  of  the 
rest  when  occasion  required. 

The  main  walls  of  the  east  wing  are  of  the 
same  date  as  the  west.  The  rooms  have  been 
entirely  reconstructed,  and  some  years  have 
been  spent  in  decorating  them  with  objects  of 
antiquity  procured  from  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  rooms  and  prin- 
cipal objects  destroyed  : — 

The  Hall — totally,  except  the  outer  walls,  the 
roof  of  which  was  constructed  about  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  remains  of  a very  early  roof  were 
discovered  (1150).  The  panelling  was  of  the 
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ite  of  Charles  II.  All  the  furniture,  chests, 
Iks,  embroidery,  tapestry,  the  principal  portion 
! the  armour,  including  the  buff  coat  of  Robert 
ord  Brooke,  and  Charles  Edward’s  sword,  are 
itirely  lost. 

The  Marble  Floor  is  also  much  damaged. 

The  Largo  Dining-room  — partially  injured. 
Breakfast-room  {temp.  Charles  II.),  the  Li- 
rary,  Lord  Warwick’s  Sitting-room,  and  Stair- 
ise  are  totally  destroyed. 

Lady  Warwick’s  Boudoir — Partially  burnt. 
Three  rooms  had  been  recently  reconstructed 
ad  fillod  with  ancient  furniture  and  fittings, 
imprising  Italian  chimney-pieces,  doorway  and 
ilurnns  from  Rubens’s  house  at  Antwerp,  old 
ialian  bookcases,  tables,  &c.  The  most  valu- 
ble  books  and  pictures  wore  preserved  ; but  a 
ortrait  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  Gains- 
orough,  a portrait  of  the  first  Lord  Brooke,  and 
arious  others,  were  destroyed. 

Above  were  seven  bedrooms,  furnished  with 
Id  leather  pictures,  carving,  &c.,  all  totally 
estroyed. 

Above  the  dining-room  were  three  large  bed- 
ooms,  with  other  rooms  above  them  ; these  also 
re  destroyed,  as  well  as  three  rooms  on  the 
asement. 

The  contents  of  the  dining-room,  state  rooms, 
nd  armoury  passage  were  removed,  and  are 
ninjured. 

The  whole  of  the  state  rooms  and  chapel  west 
f the  hall  were  not  touched  by  the  fire. 

A.  Salvin,  Jun.” 


CONSECRATION  OF  RYDE  PARISH 
CHURCH. 

On  Tuesday  the  new  parish  church  of 
tyde — the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  in 
Lugust,  1869,  by  the  Princess  Christian,  as  the 
eprescntative  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
he  Queen,  and  which  has  been  built  by  Mr. 
xilbert  Scott,  R.A., — was  consecrated  by  the 
3ishop  of  Winchester. 

The  structure  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
ower  and  spire  are  not  commenced,  and  the 
imamental  details  of  the  exterior  are  not  fully 
:arried  out.  The  north  porch,  too,  is  not  at 
present  begun.  The  great  eaBt  and  west  win- 
lows  are  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  in- 
ferior carving  of  the  church  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley.  The  capitals  of 
the  arcades  are  cut  in  foliage,  natural  leaves 
alternating  with  conventional  through  the 
3eries.  The  pulpit  is  of  variegated  alabaster, 
and  is  based  upon  a cluster  of  fluted  columns 
of  polished  Derbyshire  marble.  It  is  octagonal, 
two  of  its  sides  being  open  to  form  an  entrance ; the 
other  six  are  deeply  sunk  in  panels,  into  each  of 
which  are  introduced  subjects  sculptured  in 
white  alabaster,  each  panel  comprising  two 
representative  figures  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment or  pre-Nicioan  saints  and  martyrs.  Thus 
there  are  combined  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  as 
prophets;  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Bar- 
nabas as  preachers ; St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as 
apostles  ; St.  Stephen,  St.  Alban,  St.  Agnes,  and 
St.  Catherine  as  martyrs ; the  sixth  pair  being 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  Mary  Magdalene.  This 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Twigg,  of 
Ashford,  Derbyshire  ; and  the  panels  are  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley. 


THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE  IN  BRISTOL. 

A few  days  ago  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  of  the 
Local  Government  Office,  attended  at  the  offices 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  Bristol,  in  pursuance 
of  a memorial  from  certain  ratepayers,  to  make 
an  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  smoke  nuisance 
in  Bristol.  A large  number  of  tradesmen  and 
others  tendered  evidence  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a great  nuisance  in  smoke,  smuts,  and  deposits 
■of  small  coal.  Among  the  large  establishments 
generally  complained  of  were  Messrs.  Fry  & 
Sons’  cocoa  manufactory,  Messrs.  Finzel’s  sugar 
refinery,  Counterslip  ; and  the  Porter  Brewery, 
in  Bath-street.  The  proceedings  lasted  about 
six  hours. 

At  the  close,  a discussion  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Government  Inspector  said 
his  opinion  was  that  an  inspector  should  be 
specially  appointed  to  look  after  the  smoky 
chimneys,  and  he  suggested  that  other  cases 
might  be  taken  before  the  magistrates.  The 
smoke  nuisance  would  never  be  abated  in  large 
towns  until  they  got  the  local  authorities  to  take 
severe  measures,  and  make  it  a matter  for 
general  police  duty.  They  had  a stringent  Act 
in  London,  and  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 


police,  and  every  policeman  on  the  beat  had 
orders  to  report  every  case  of  smoke  nuisance 
to  his  inspector.  The  Inspector  mentioned  inci- 
dentally that  in  Bradford  the  local  authorities 
had  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  the  nuisance 
in  that  town  had  been  reduced  quite  50  per  cent. 
What  he  wanted  the  Board  of  Health  to  do  was, 
to  look  at  it  in  this  light,  that  a smoke  nuisance 
was  a preventible  nuisance,  and  that  it  could 
only  bo  dealt  with  by  careful  and  continuous 
inspection  ; and  he  suggested  that  the  Town 
Council  might  appoint  a Smoke  Committee 
independently  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Eventually  the  Inspector  intimated  that  he 
should  report  what  he  had  heard  to  the  Local 
Government  Board. 


^ooks 

“ Cholera  and  Typhoid  Fever  : a Plan  for  the 
Collection  and  Disposal  of  Sewage  on  the  Separate 
System.  By  J.  B.  Waring,  F.R.I.B.A.,  &c. 
Day,  Savoy-street,  Strand.”  Mr.  Waring  here 
advocates  what  seems  to  us  a very  impracticable 
system,  however  coiTect  it  may  be  theoretically ; 
and  above  all  impracticable  on  the  great  scale 
for  towns.  The  Moule  dry-closet  system  is  a 
good  one,  as  an  adjunct  in  country  districts,  or 
in  or  adjoining  bedrooms  for  the  use  of  the  sick, 
&c. ; but  Mr.  Waring  out-Moules  even  the  Moule 
system.  He  says, — 

“The  plan  I propose  is  this.  Keep  (he  fluid  and  solid 
refuse  of  your  houses  carefully  apart.  In  every  house 
there  should  be  a well-built  and  spacious  soil-shaft,  with 
which  every  closet  is  to  be  connected.  The  seat  of  the 
closet  is  furnished  with  a pan  haring  two  separate  vents, 
one  for  the  liquid,  the  other  for  solid  excreta.  The  liquid 
will  flow  off  into  a tank  or  reservoir  prepared  for  its 
reception  alone,  and  furnished  with  a tap,  by  which  it  can 
be  taken  off  as  required,  and  either  be  converted  into 
ammonia,  be  used  for  any  manufacture  in  which  ammonia 
enters,  or  be  otherwise  utilised.  The  seat  itself,  when 
pressed  on  by  the  body,  should  cast  a superficial  layer  of 
earth,  sand,  or  soot,  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan,— the  soot 
might  be  collected  or  kept  in  the  house  for  the  purpose ; 
the  excreta  deposited,  a covering  layer  of  sand,  earth,  or 
other  deodorising  material,  should  be  discharged  over  it, 
as  in  the  earth-closet  patented  by  Moule.  The  pan  should 
be  furnished  with  a reversible  bottom,  and  the  excreta, 
thus  thoroughly  enclosed  by  a deodorising  coating,  will 
fall  into  the  soil-bin  beneath,  forming  altogether  a very 
powerful  manure,  and  be  taken  away  at  stated  intervals  by 
a well-organised  service  of  closed  trains,  very  different  to 
our  present  clumsy  open  carts  : by  steam-carriage  in  large 
towns,  and  by  carts  in  small,  or  by  hand  in  villages,  to 
properly-constructed  receptacles  in  the  country,  and  be 
sole!  (I  believe  at  a very  great  profit)  for  manure,  either 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  or  wherever  desired, 
with  perfect  ease,  and  with  freedom  from  danger  to  health 
to  any  human  being.  We  shall  thus,  by  the  aid  of  a little 
thought  and  care,  nave  transformed  our  demon  of  death 
into  an  agent  of  life. 

The  ash  and  dust  bin  may  be  kept  separate  from  the 
soil-bin  ; that  is  a mntter  of  the  simplest  arrangement, 
and  can  be  easily  effected  by  a separate  shaft.  The  ser- 
vants' closet  might  be  separate,  and  attached  to  a separate 
ash-pit,  having  special  openings  to  the  dust-bin  and  liquid- 
tanks,  for  the  riddance  of  basement  refuse. 

We  have  still  the  slops  of  our  houses  to  deal  with  ; and 
this  is  yet  more  easy,  by  means  of  a sink  on  one  side  of 
the  closet,  communicating  by  a pipe  with  the  special  slop- 
tank  beneath  or  by  connexion  with  the  sowers,  which  are 
to  convey  away  fluids  only.” 

So,  even  on  this  system,  we  come  to  sewers 
and  tanks  at  last.  And  yet  Mr.  Waring  says  : 

" Cesspools,  drains,  and  sewers  form  a legacy  from  our 
forefathers  which  we  shall  act  wisely  henceforth  to  repu- 
diate. Cesspools  are  generally  abolished  ; drains  and 
sewers  we  still  stick  to,  and  they  to  us.  By  the  addition 
of  more  water,  great  care,  improvements  ol  construction, 
and  the  separation  of  the  liquid  from  the  solid  matter  at 
the  reservoir,  wo  shall  have  freed  ourselves  from  their 
most  deadly  results;  but  we  have  only  ‘scotch'd  the 
snake,  not  killed  it.’  ” 

“ Specification  of  Sir  George  Bowyer,  bart., 

for  Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Road 
Tramways.  Clayton  & Co.,  Whitefriars, 
Printers.”  Sir  George  has  patented  a simple 
plan  of  laying  a tramway  in  asphalte,  the 
wheels  merely  running  in  an  easy  groove  a little 
below  the  level  of  the  road,  and  into  and  out  of 
which  they  can  readily  go.  The  asphalte  is  to 
be  laid  upon  concrete,  and  can  be  drained  by  pipes 
beneath.  If  sharp-edged  wheel-tires,  he  notes, 
wear  the  asphalte  rapidly,  they  may  be  rounded 
off.  This  might  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  cars,  but 
other  wheels  might  waste  the  asphalte  as  well. 

The  Garden  says, — What  a pity  it  is  we  do 

not  contrive  some  less  expensive  and  more 
attractive  way  of  destroying  the  thousands  of 
evergreens  planted  about  London  every  year, 
than  that  of  planting  them  and  allowing  them  to 
blacken  and  perish  before  our  eyes  from  the 
effects  of  our  smoke-pested  air.  There  perish 
annually  as  many  beautiful  young  evergreen 
shrubs  and  trees  in  and  near  London  from  smoke 
as  would  suffice  to  plant  a whole  country.  We 
know  no  greater  evidence  of  obtuseness  of  mind 
than  is  shown  by  this  persistent  wasting  of 
precious  time  and  precious  energy,  and  destruc- 


tion of  healthful  and  beautiful  young  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known 
to  every  town-planter  that  so  long  as  we  are 
satisfied  to  live  in  a sea  of  the  refuse  of  our 
fire-places,  so  long  shall  we  find  it  impossible  to 
have  in  cities  healthy  specimens  of  vegetation 

that  retain  their  foliage  in  winter. The  Art 

Journal  for  the  new’  month,  says  of  Japanese 
Paper: — “Upwards  of  250  distinct  species  of 
paper  are  manufactured  in  Japan.  Many  kinds 
made  in  the  distant  provinces  are  submitted  to  a 
distinct  process  in  Yedo,  and  each  kind  has  its 
distinctive  name.  Specimens  of  all  these  have 
been  deposited,  by  the  care  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  the  manufacture  of  paper 
in  this  country  will  be  affected  by  the  acquisition 
of  this  valuable  knowledge  as  to  the  mode  of 
preparation  of  an  article  very  superior  to  our 
own.  The  point  most  against  the  introduction 
of  the  bark  of  the  Bronssonetia  to  our  mills  is, 
that  it  is  not  until  the  fifth  year  that  the  stools  or 
shoots  of  the  tree,  resembling  the  shoots  of  the 
hazel  in  English  coppices,  are  available  for  bark. 
The  importation  of  the  peeled  fibre  will  probably 
bo  attempted.  The  substitution  of  a finer  vege- 
table paste  for  any  coarse  and  inferior  size  is  no 
doubt  one  great  cause  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Japanese  paper.  The  Tororo  root  would  probably 
bear  exportation  as  well  as  the  fibres.  If  per- 
fectly clean  and  pure  fibres  and  roots  were 
introduced,  and  Japanese  workmen  induced  to 
show  the  process  employed  by  them  to  the  fore- 
man of  one  of  our  mills,  there  seems  little  reason 
to  doubt  that,  with  the  aid  of  our  excellent 
machinery,  we  should  soon  produce  such  admir- 
able paper  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen.” 


Warwick  Castle.— On  Tuesday  evening  in 
last  week,  the  second  meeting  of  the  Warwick- 
shire ArchaBological  and  Natural  History  Society 
was  held  at  the  Court-house,  Warwick,  Jwhen 
Mr.  Tom  Burgess,  of  Leamington,  gave  a brief 
history  of  Warwick  Castle,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  time  of  the  “King  Maker.” 
The  lecturer  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  ancient  earthworks  yet  remaining  on  the 
line  of  the  Avon,  and  pointed  out  that 
these  were  evidently  the  frontier  fortresses 
of  an  early  tribe.  Warwick  was  doubtless 
one  of  these  frontier  posts,  and  the  mound 
in  the  court-yard  was  probably  the  site  of 
this  fort,  if  not  the  original  mound  itself.  The 
subjection  of  Warwickshire  to  the  Romans  was 
dwelt  upon,  and  then  Mr.  Burgess  read  the 
extract  from  the  Saxon  chronicle  giving  an 
account  of  the  erection  of  the  castle  at  Warwick 
in  913,  not  915,  as  stated  by  Dugdale.  This 
castle  was  one  of  a series  of  frontier  Saxon 
fortresses  erected  by  the  daughter  of  King 
Alfred  to  repel  the  incursion  of  the  Danes  settled 
in  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire,  on  the  east  of 
the  Watling-street  Road,  under  their  chief, 
Guthnin.  The  story  of  Guy  and  the  Dun  Cow 
was  traced  to  the  contemporary  conflicts  with 
the  Danes,  for  Dim  Cow  was  probably  but  a 
corruption  of  Danegau.  Sketches  of  the  original 
fortresses,  and  the  probable  appearance  under 
Ethelfloda,  and  Turchill,  were  made  on  a black 
board.  The  demolition  of  the  old  castle,  by  the 
adherents  of  Simon  de  Montford,  led  to  a sum- 
mary of  the  progress  of  military  architecture, 
and  the  present  castle  of  Warwick  owes  much 
of  its  design  to  the  lessons  gained  at  the  famous 
siege  of  Kenilworth,  and  the  subsequent  Scotch 
and  French  wars.  It  was  this  experience  of  the 
powers  of  attack  and  defence  which  induced 
Thomas,  Earl  Beauchamp,  to  ei’ect  the  towers 
and  outer  defences  on  the  east  of  the  castle,  as 
we  see  them  now.  Some  floral  legends  con- 
nected with  this  period,  the  planta  genista,  the 
forget-me-not,  and  a peculiar  Warwickshire 
legend  of  the  red  rose  were  related.  The  fact 
that  Wycliffe  translated  the  Bible,  and  that 
Chaucer  and  Gower  were  living  during  the 
building  of  the  castle,  was  mentioned. 

Photographs  enameUed  on  Copper.— The 

Illustrated  Australian  News  states  that  at  Clunes 
a photographer  named  John  Tanner  has,  after 
four  years’  labour,  succeeded  in  producing  photo- 
graphs enamelled  on  copper.  We  may  state, 
however,  that  five  or  six  years  ago  a photograph 
was  sent  us  from  Canada  which  seems  to  have 
been  enamelled  on  zinc.  It  had  all  the  delicacy 
and  fine  texture  of  a daguerreotype  without  its 
metallic  glance. 
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International  Trade-marks.  — The  fol- 
lowing American  case  is  reported  by  Haseltine, 
Lake,  & Co.,  patent  solicitors  : — “An  equity  suit 
respecting  trade-marks,  of  international  interest, 
was  recently  decided  in  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  Washington  district.  The  suit  was 
instituted  by  Mr.  David  A.  Burr,  counsel  for 
Rogers  & Sons,  the  celebrated  cutlers  of  Shef- 
field, against  Philp  & Solomons,  contractors  to 
the  Treasury  department  for  the  supply  of 
Rogers  & Sons’  cutlery.  The  plaintiffs  alleged 
that  the  defendants  had  supplied  counterfeit 
articles  with  their  trade-mark,  and  they  asked  the 
court  to  grant  an  injunction,  and  claimed  heavy 
damages.  The  defendants  did  not  deny  the  sale 
of  imitation  articles  or  the  use  of  the  trade- 
mark in  question,  but  proved  that  these  articles 
were  manufactured  in  Prussia  by  a firm  known 
as  Rogers  & Sons,  who  use  the  trade-mark  under 
a royal  licence,  and  that  Prussian  cutlery 
bearing  this  trade-mark  had  been  extensively 
imported  and  sold  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years,  and  also  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  regis- 
tered the  trade-mark,  as  provided  by  the 
recent  Patent  Act.  The  defendants  contended 
that  the  suit  could  not  be  maintained  in 
view  of  the  above  facts.  Wylie,  J.,  refused  the 
injunction  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  plain- 
tiffs had,  by  their  acquiescence  in  the  infringe- 
ment, waived  their  right  to  assistance  from  the 
court,  and  ho  also  stated  that  the  Prussian  firm 
was  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  trade-mark  where 
the  cutlery  was  manufactured.  The  acquies- 
cence of  the  plaintiffs  was  presumed,  no  evi- 
dence being  offered  to  show  that  the  trade-mark 
had  been  used  with  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
the  Sheffield  firm.  The  judge  did  not  comment 
upon  the  fact  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  regis- 
tered their  trade-mark,  but  the  registration  of 
trade-marks  in  the  United  States  is  now  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  to  English  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  for  which  provision 
was  made  in  the  Act  of  last  year.” 

Building  Mateiuals  and  Fire.— Mr.Mullett, 
the  supervising  architect  of  the  Washington 
Treasury  Department,  U.S.,  has  been  inter- 
viewed. He  says  : — “ Cast  iron,  absurd  as  the 
statement  may  appear,  will  not  resist  as  much 
heat  as  good  sound  oak  timber  of  the  same 
dimensions.  Fire  expands  the  iron  and  warps 
it  and  breaks  it  very  easily.  Indeed,  if  oak 
timber  should  bo  treated  by  any  of  the  processes 
of  liquid  silicate,  it  may  be  considered  almost  a 
fire-proof  material  compared  with  cast  iron.  As 
for  stones  suitable  for  building  purposes,  as  I 
told  you  before,  there  are  few  that  are  fire-proof, 
though  some  approximate  the  necessary  condi- 
tions, and,  except  in  Bevere  conflagrations,  may 
be  generally  depended  upon.  Granite,  marble, 
and  sandstone  are  not  to  be  trusted,  as  they  soon 
perish  by  exposure  to  the  heat,  as  has  been 
shown  a thousand  times.  But  I am  strongly  in 
favour  of  liquid  silicate  as  a preparation  for 
wood  to  be  used  for  building  purposes.  My 
attention  was  directed  to  this  material  some 
years  since,  but  I have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  subject  fully.  I believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  merits  more  attention  than  any 
other  suggestion  that  has  been  made  public,  and 
™<iy  yet  prove  one  of  the  most  practical  solu- 
tions of  the  question  of  non-combustible  construc- 
tion that  has  yet  been  offered.  ITliether  this  or 
some  other  process  for  making  wood  incom- 
bustible is  the  more  desirable,  I am  not  prepared 
to  say.  I am,  however,  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  any  process  by  which  wood  can  be  rendered 
non-inflammable  at  a reasonable  cost  would  not 
only  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  public,  but 
its  use  should  be  rendered  imperative  by  law.” 

Accidents. — On  Tuesday,  during  a heavy 
gale,  a large  brick  building,  the  Rosebank  Engi- 
neering Works,  at  Bonnington,  near  North  Leith, 
was  blown  down.  The  loss  is  said  to  be  upwards 
of  4,0001.  Three  or  four  men  had  a narrow 

escape. While  the  petty  sessions  were  being 

held  in  the  village  of  Killyclogher,  in  Leitrim, 
the  floor  of  the  court-house  gave  wav,  and  about 
300  persons  fell  to  the  ground  floorj  a height  of 
18  ft.  The  magistrates  and  attorneys  escaped 
unhurt. 

Motive  Power  for  Street  Vehicles.— It  is 

reported  from  New  Orleans  that  a new  way  has 
been  discovered  to  use  ammonia  as  a motive 
power,  the  principle  being  that  of  the  ice- 
making machine.  Motion  is  obtained  by  rapid 
evaporation  and  energetic  absorption.  An  am- 
monia-engine is  said  to  have  made  800  trips, 
and  drawn  a car  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  it 
could  be  drawn  by  horses. 


The  Royal  Institution  Lectures.— Dr.  J. 

Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  is  delivering  a series  of  six 
lectures  “On  Ice,  Water,  Vapour,  and  Air,”  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  In  his  second  lecture  he 
illustrated  a subject  to  which  we  adverted  in 
speaking  of  the  address  of  the  president  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  British  Association, — namely, 
the  principle  of  arborescence,  in  what  we  may 
call  mineral  life.  Professor  Tyndall  showed 
some  beautiful  examples  of  crystallisation  by 
making  salts  and  metals  deposit  crystals  from 
small  quantities  of  their  solutions  placed  in  the 
electric  microscope.  Silver  and  lead  ferns 
appeared  as  if  endowed  with  life;  crystals  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  were  seen  growing,  in 
pulsating  waves,  as  if  the  crystallising  force  had 
to  accumulate  strength  every  few  seconds  to 
overcome  some  resistance, — a phenomenon  which 
has  notyet,  it  is  believed,  been  investigated  by  men 
of  science ; at  all  events,  the  lecturer  said  that 
it  was  a novel  observation  to  him.  Crystals  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  grew,  like  delicate  and 
graceful  ferns.  Finally,  the  lecturer  showed  how, 
beam  by  beam,  Nature  builds  up  the  crystals 
of  ice,  every  portion  of  the  structure  being  singu- 
larly beautiful ; and  he  melted  a thin  slab  of  ice 
in  the  electric  microscope,  so  that  the  observers 
could  see  on  the  screen  the  star-like  forms  of 
which  it  is  built  up.  Both  old  and  young 
listened  to  the  lecture,  as  usual,  -with  the  greatest 
interest  and  pleasure.  The  theatre  was  filled 
to  overflowing,  many  of  the  listeners  being  only 
able  to  obtain  standing-room. 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  Christmas  Gift.— In  his 

twelfth  number  of  “ Fore  Clavigera  ” Mr.  Ruskin 
tells  his  working-class  readers  that  he  has 
made  them  the  Christmas  gift  he  promised — 
7,0001.  Consols  in  all  dear — “a  fair  tithe,”  he 
says,  “ of  what  I had,  and  to  as  much  perpetuity 
as  the  law  will  allow  me.”  He  adds  : — “ It  will 
not  allow  the  dead  to  have  their  own  way  long, 
whatever  licence  it  grants  the  living  in  their 
humours,  and  this  seems  to  me  unkind  to  those 
helpless  ones.  Very  certainly  it  is  inexpedient 
for  the  survivors,  for  the  wisest  men  are  wise  to 
the  full  in  death  ; and  if  you  would  give  them, 
instead  of  stately  tombs,  only  so  much  honour 
as  to  do  their  will  when  they  themsdlves  can  no 
more  contend  for  it,  you  will  find  it  good  memorial 
of  them,  such  as  the  best  of  them  would  desire, 
and  full  of  blessing  to  all  men  for  all  time.” 
English  law,  he  thinks,  needs  mending  in  many 
respects  ; in  none  more  than  this.  As  it  stands, 
he  can  only  vest  his  gifts  in  trustees,  desiring 
them,  in  the  case  of  his  death,  immediately  to 
appoint  their  own  successors,  and  in  such  con- 
tinued succession  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the 
St.  George’s  fund  to  the  purchase  of  land  in 
England  and  Scotland,  which  shall  be  cultivated 
to  the  utmost  attainable  fruitfulness  and  beauty 
by  the  labour  of  man  and  beast  thereon,  such 
men  and  beasts  receiving  at  the  same  time  the 
best  education  attainable  by  the  trustees  for 
labouring  creatures,  according  to  the  terms 
stated  in  his  book. 

Proposed  New  Swimming-bath  and 
Public  Bathing  Station  at  Brighton.— A 

memorial  is  now  in  progress  of  circulation, 
which  will  shortly  be  presented  to  the  Town 
Council,  petitioning  them  to  lease  a portion  of 
the  beach,  opposite  the  Norfolk  Hotel,  to  Pro- 
fessor Cavill,  the  champion  swimmer  of  the 
South  Coast,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
swimming-bath  there,  and  also  for  the  formation 
of  a public  bathing  station.  The  size  of  the 
proposed  bath  is  60  ft.  by  30  ft.  It  will  be  pro- 
vided with  about  thirty  dressing-boxes,  and  will 
be  built  of  concrete  below  the  beach  up  to  the 
height  of  12  ft.  or  14  ft.,  the  top  being  sur- 
rounded by  a glass  screen,  something  after  the 
style  of  those  used  at  the  head  of  the  West  Pier. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Eldndge,  of  Brighton,  is  the  engineer. 
The  bathing  station  would  be  situated  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  bath,  and  would  be  screened 
from  the  public  gaze  by  canvas  stretched  on 
poles,  and  reaching  from  the  eastern  and  western 
walls  of  the  bath  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 

Hoardings  in  Newington.  — The  South 
London  Chronicle  says  : — A very  necessary  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  by  the  Newington  Vestry. 
Builders  must  in  future  put  up  hoardings  before 
pulling  down  old  houses  on  the  Walworth-com- 
mon Estate,  and  where  footways  are  disturbed  a 
temporary  planked  footway  must  be  provided. 
But  why  limit  these  provisions  to  this  one 
estate  ? 

Edinburgh. — The  North  Bridge  is  to  be 
altered  and  widened  at  a cost  not  to  exceed 
10,0002. 


Cheap  Telgraphic  Communication  wit! 
America.— It  is  proposed  that  the  Govern 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  State 
should  purchase  the  existing  cables  and  New 
foundland  land-lines,  paying  for  the  same  ii 
terminable  annuities,  and  charging  only  sucl 
rates  for  the  use  of  the  cables  as  will  meet  thi 
annual  interest  charge.  For  this  purposo,  one 
fourth  of  the  existing  tariff  would  suffice  for  thi 
present, — that  is  to  say,  messages  of  ten  word 
could  be  camied  for  10s.,  instead  of  21.  It  lia: 
been  found  that  with  each  successive  reductioi 
in  rates  the  UBe  of  the  telegraphs  has  enormously 
increased,  as  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  th< 
earnings  are  now  much  greater  with  the  rate  ai 
21.  than  they  were  formerly  at  201.  per  message 
It  is  believed  that  the  reduction  to  Is.  per  wore 
would  not  be  final,  but  that  still  further  re- 
ductions might  be  made,  and  the  number  ol 
cables  increased  on  the  same  plan  of  terminabble 
annuities,  without  becoming  any  burden  on  the 
two  Governments.  The  attention  of  the  various 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Great  Britain  is 
called  by  circular  to  this  question  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Snead,  of  21,  Mincing-lane,  London. 

Accommodation  for  Private  Patients  in 
the  Fever  Hospital,  Islington. — The  pauper 
fever  asylums  having  now  relieved  the  Liver- 
pool-road  hospital  of  the  very  poor,  the  com- 
mittee have  rendered  the  hospital  available  for 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  other  classes  of 
cases,  including  the  working  class  not  receiving 
parish  relief.  Patients  will  be  admitted  into  the' 
general  wards  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
governor  or  annual  subscriber  of  one  guinea,  or,i 
as  heretofore,  on  payment  of  two  guineas  on 
admission,  or  of  one  guinea  weekly.  For  such 
patients  as  require  isolation  and  better  accom- 1 
modation,  eight  large  rooms  have  been  prepared  r 
and  furnished  with  every  requisite  for  comfort, 
in  which  a single  patient,  or  two  children  of  the  . 
same  family  or  from  the  same  school,  can  be  i 
received.  The  payment  for  one  of  these  rooms,  : 
with  the  attendance  of  an  experienced  nurse, 
and  the  care  of  the  resident  medical  officer  and 
physicians,  and  including  food  and  medicines, 
has  been  fixed  at  three  guineas  per  week. 
Members  of  working  men’s  families  will  con-  • 
tinue  to  be  received  into  the  hospital  on  much 
lower  terms,  we  presume,  than  these. 

Arbitration  Case. — A case  of  considerable  > 
interest  has  just  been  concluded  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel.  The  Ryde  Corporation 
have  determined  upon  purchasing  the  works  of 
the  Ryde  Gas  Company,  and  the  latter  being 
willing  to  treat  for  the  sale,  the  price  was  left  to 
arbitration.  The  witnesses  for  the  Corporation 
considered  the  value  to  be  under  30,0001.,  and 
based  their  calculations  upon  a 16§  years’  pur- 
chase of  the  net  annual  profit,  which  they  placed 
at  1,8001.  This  they  considered  fair,  as,  though 
the  company  is  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, they  thought  it  should  not  be  treated  as 
such,  while  the  Corporation  had  the  power  to 
purchase.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  argued  that 
the  company  was  incorporated,  and  was  thus 
entitled  to  a twenty  years’  purchase.  They 
placed  the  annual  profit  at  2,8001.,  and  if  this 
calculation  was  adopted,  and  a further  sum 
allowed  for  surplus  land  and  plant,  the  company 
would  be  entitled  to  a sum  of  over  60,0001.  The 
arbitrators,  Mr.  Cawley,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley,  C.E.,  with  Mr.  Hunt  as  umpire,  have  taken 
time  to  consider  their  award. 

Pre-historic  Relics  in  Cumberland.— At 

the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Darbishire,  F.G.S.,  gave  an  account  of  a remark- 
able discovery  of  pre-historic  relics  in  Eden- 
side  or  Gibb  Tara,  near  Braystanes  Station, 
St.  Bees,  Cumberland.  The  find  is  a remarkable 
one,  and  is  said  to  be,  so  far,  unique  in  England, 
affording  apparently  a characteristic  instance  of 
the  forest  moss-pits.  A watchful  observation 
had  failed,  so  far,  to  detect  any  traces  of  piles 
or  platforms,  such  as  indicate  what  are  known  as 
lake  dwellings.  Mr.  Darbishire  exhibited  and 
described  a series  of  celts,  more  or  less  highly 
finished ; ' certain  very  interesting  specimens  of 
wooden  hafts  for  celts,  clubs,  and  paddles;  a 
quern,  and  several  remarkable  grinding-stones  of 
different  forms ; and  fragments  of  rude  earthen- 
ware, found  by  Mr.  Pinliom,  Mr.  Quayle,  and 
himself. 

The  Inventors’ Institute. — A paper  on  “ In- 
ventions and  Patents  connected  with  Buildings,” 
by  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  will  be  read  this. 

| Thursday  evening,  the  4th  of  January. 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1510. 


The  Coal  Question  a Serious  Subject .* 


SUBJECT  of  tills  nature, 
if  investigated  at  all, 
should  bo  approached  in 
a grave  and  serious  man- 
ner. We  cannot  accuse 
the  authors  of  the  “ sub- 
reports” of  trifling  with 
their  several  subjects. 
But  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  matter  col- 
lected, is  frittered  away, 
instead  of  being  augmented,  by  each  suc- 
ceeding distillation ; until  in  the  ultimate  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  which  is  that  to  which  the 
public  look,  it  becomes  absolutely  nil ; or,  in  fact, 
assumes  a negative  value,  as  tending  to  show  that 
nothing  sensible  can  be  said  on  the  matter.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  Professor  Jevons  published  his 
work  “ On  the  Coal  Question  ” in  1865,  and  that 
he  there  gave  an  estimate  of  the  consumption  in 
1871,  which  has  been  almost  exactly  verified. 
Here,  then,  is  a statistical  expectation,  which 
certainly  deserves  much  more  respectful  treat- 
ment than  to  be  put  on  all-fours  with  the 
optimist  speculations  which  we  have  just  dis- 
sected. Indeed,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that, 
while  the  general  population  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  roughly  said  to  double  itself  in  a century, 
the  population  of  the  larger  towns,  the  great  con- 
sumers of  coal,  tends  to  double  itself  in  less  than 
half  that  period,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  most 
probable  error  of  Mr.  Jevons  would  be  in  defect, 
rather  than  in  excess.  In  support  of  this  view 
it  should  be  remarked  that  the  x’eturns  for  the 
ten  years  from  1859  to  1869  show  a rate  of 
increase  much  nearer  to  4 per  cent,  than  to  the 
Si  per  cent,  taken  by  Mr.  Jevons. 

In  face  of  the  protest  of  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison, we  must  treat  the  question  of  the  ex- 
istence of  workable  coal,  beneath  the  cretaceous 
and  other  secondary  rocks  in  the  South  of 
England,  as  one  which  it  is  impossible,  at  pre- 
sent, seriously  to  discuss.  The  most  salient 
points,  therefore,  which  we  consider  that  a com- 
petent reporter  would  havo  elicited,  from  the 
inquiries  and  evidence  brought  before  us,  are 
these. 

The  deepest  colliery  in  England  has  a shaft  of 
the  depth  of  2,376  ft.,  which  is  still  being 
sunk.  From  the  depth  of  1,800  ft.,  to  that  of 
2,376  ft.,  the  increase  of  temperature  becomes 
more  rapid  than  is  the  case  in  the  first  1,800  ft. 
The  temperature  of  the  earth,  in  this  shaft,  at 
the  depth  of  2,376  ft.,  is  92°  Falir.,  or  4°  higher 
than  that  which  would  result  from  the  data 
relied  on  by  the  Commissioners,  but  within  1° 
of  tho  rate  which  we  have  ourselves  adopted. 
At  a depth  of  2,706  ft.  (neglecting  the  disparity 
of  increase  above  shown  to  exist),  the  coal  in 
this  pit  would  become  unworkable,  without  some 
as  yet  uninvented  aid  to  the  respiration  of  the 
miners. 

Somo  of  the  Belgian  coal-mines  are  stated 


* See  p.  2,  ante. 


to  be  carried  deeper  than  any  in  Great  Britain. 
At  La  Mouille  longe,  a boring  was  continued 
for  four  years,  from  1853  to  1857 ; and  the 
enormous  depth  of  920  metres  (or  3,017  ft.) 
was  arrived  at,  without  passing  out  of  the  coal 
measures.  The  Commission  has  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  seek  for  the  practical  test  to 
which  their  theories  might  be  put,  by  ascertain- 
ing the  facts  of  the  Belgian  mines.  The  rate 
of  increase  of  temperature  indicated  by  this 
boring,  is  considerably  higher  than  were  the 
highest  assumed  from  English  data,  and  a 
variation  in  the  rate,  at  increased  depths,  also 
results  from  the  experiments. 

In  the  Monkwearmouth  Colliery,  at  a depth 
of  1,640  ft.  from  the  surface,  the  physical  powers 
of  the  miners  begin  to  flag  at  a temperature  of 
some  80°  Fahr.  Medical  evidence  is  not  re- 
quired by  those  who  are  familar  with  the  effect 
of  the  summer  heat  of  Egypt,  of  Algiers,  or  even 
of  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  South  of 
France,  on  the  English  constitution,  to  inform 
them  that  the  rise  of  every  single  degree  above 
84°,  is  accompanied  by  a sensible  loss  of  the 
power  of  exertion.  This  temperature  may  bo 
expected  at  the  depth  of  1,920  ft.,  and  with 
every  additional  nine  or  ten  fathoms,  additional 
difficulty,  exhaustion,  and  consequent  cost  are 
experienced  by  the  miners. 

It  results  from  this  view,  that  our  national 
anticipation  of  a successful  winning  of  our  coal, 
at  a depth  much  exceeding  2,700  ft.  must  depend 
on  the  result  of  a method  to  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  alluded,  without  seeming  to  be 
at  all  aware  of  its  crucial  importance.  It  is  to 
the  introduction  of  pneumatic  machinery,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  completion  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
mechanical  advantage  thus  obtained,  but  also  iu 
virtue  of  the  effect  on  the  air  of  the  tunnel,  pro- 
duced by  the  constant  escape  of  the  compound 
air  that  is  forced  in  to  work  the  machines.  Mr. 
Lindsay  Wood  gives  evidence  that  the  air  escapes 
from  coal-cutting  machines  at  a temperature  of 
7°  Fahr.  below  freezing.  But  if,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  such  machines,  or  even  by  the  intro- 
duction of  special  pneumatic  arrangements  for 
the  purpose,  the  air  would  bo  so  reduced  in 
temperature  as  greatly  to  extend  the  zone  of 
depth  penetrable  by  tho  miner,  all  mines  infested 
by  fire-damp,  or  choke-damp,  would  be  excluded 
from  a benefit  inconsistent  with  that  voluminous 
ventilation,  which  alone  can  adequately  dilate, 
and  sweep  away,  the  fatal  gases.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Report  that  it  does  not  refer  to 
this  most  important  question.  The  “ Sub-report 
of  Committee  A ” contains  a brief  paragraph  on 
the  subject.  The  value  of  the  collateral  evidence 
obtainable  at  Mont  Cenis,  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  any  of  the  reporters. 

The  only  condition,  therefore,  from  which  we 
can  at  present  calculate,  with  any  practical 
wisdom,  on  the  productive  working  of  our  col- 
lieries at  a depth  beyond  2,000  ft.,  is  that  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  air  of  a lower  temperature. 
It  would  be  possible,  even  in  the  summer,  to 
deliver  a ventilating  current  of  a temperature 
little,  if  any,  above  50°  Fahr.  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gallexaes  at  a considerable  depth.  But  the 
deeper  the  shaft,  the  longer,  on  economical 
grounds,  must  be  the  working  galleries,  and 
the  more  will  the  temperature  of  the  ventilatiixg 
current  be  raised,  by  passage  through  the 
mines.  This  rise  in  temperature,  which  is 
somewhat  unintelligibly  alluded  to  in  the 
Report,  appears  to  be  directly  as  tho  length 
of  gallery  passed,  whatever  be  the  volume 
of  the  current.  It  is  rapid,  of  course,  in 
proportion  to  the  differences  of  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  earth  and  the  current,  but  is  com- 
paratively unaffected  by  the  velocity  of  the 
latter;  but  any  attempt  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture of  a mine,  by  giving  double  rapidity  to  the 
ventilation,  while  it  requires  eight  times  the 
power,  produces  but  inconsiderable  results.  In 


Rosebridge  Colliery,  a column  of  air  was  raised 
19’5°  Fahr.  in  a course  of  3,110  yards.  The 
earth  temperature  here  is  only  80°  Fahr.  The 
results  of  Buch  a length  of  passage,  through 
galleries  of  10  or  15  degrees  higher  temperature, 
would  be  far  more  marked  and  unmanageable. 

Without  undergoing  the  labour  of  remodelling 
details,  on  a plan  which  the  Commissioners  ought 
themselves  to  have  regarded  at  least  as  an 
alternative,  we  are  yet  in  a position  now  to  state 
that  the  available  quantity  of  coal  on  which  wo 
can,  with  any  pnidence,  depend,  must  be  very 
far  less  than  the  146,480  millions  of  tons  which 
the  Report  states  “may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  available  for  use.”  Instead  of  calculating 
the  contents  of  a zone  of  4,000  ft.  in  depth,  we 
see  that  we  are  only  justified  in  expecting  to 
penetrate  (with  our  present  experience,  and  at 
anything  like  our  present  cost)  to  a depth  of 
some  2,700  ft. ; ’which  is  324  ft.  deeper  than  our 
present  deepest  shaft.  At,  or  even  above,  this 
depth,  the  soil  is  of  the  heat  of  the  blood ; and 
the  rapid  heating  of  the  air,  according  to  our 
present  best  methods  of  ventilation,  would  be 
such  as  to  render  workings,  of  a length  at  all 
proportionate  to  the  expense  of  the  shaft,  quite 
intolerable  for  human  labour.  Besides  the 
13-40ths  thus  to  be  deducted,  a further  allow- 
ance, xmdefined  but  considerable,  must  be  made 
for  poor  coal,  and  for  seams  above  12  in.  in  thick- 
ness, but  too  thin  to  be  profitably  worked  at  a 
great  depth.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Somerset- 
shire coal-fields,  the  total  thickness  of  coal  in 
forty-six  seams  is  only  98  ft.  4 in. ; giving  an 
average  of  2T3  ft.  for  a seam.  In  the  Golden 
Valley  collieries,  a depth  of  1,920  ft.  has  been 
reached,  and  the  cost  of  bringing  the  coal  to  the 
bank  is  said  to  be  about  8s.  per  ton.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  an  effort  to  win  coal  from  a con- 
siderably greater  depth,  out  of  tho  6,000  ft.  or 
7,000  ft.  of  which  these  coal  measures  consist,  is 
likely  to  be  counterated  by  commercial  con- 
siderations. The  modest  teim  of  4,219  years 
for  which  this  district  will  be  able,  in  Mr.  Prest- 
wick’s opinion,  to  maintain  a yield  equal  to  its 
present  product,  thus  becomes  a vanishing 
quantity.  No  engineer,  with  all  the  latitude  of 
estimate  with  which  the  profession  are  some- 
times reproached,  could  be  justified,  on  the 
evidence  adduced,  in  making  the  probable 
quantity  of  available  coal,  in  the  coal-fields  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  reach  the  amount  of  100,000 
millions  of  tons.  The  110  years  which  Professor 
Jevons  allows  for  final  exhaustion  must  be,  in 
common  prudence,  proportionately  diminished  in 
duration. 

The  check  upon  consumption  that  will  be 
effected  by  a rise  in  price,  is  another  of  those 
essential  elements  of  the  question  which  are 
ignored  by  the  Report.  But  for  a hint  on  page 
xviii,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Commissioners 
were  not  aware  that  such  a commercial  question 
had  any  existence.  This  hint  only  makes  the 
neglect  still  more  glaring.  There  are  many 
reasons  to  lead  us  to  expect  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  coal.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  nominal  increase,  due  to  the  steady  influx  of 
gold,  we  may  remark,  on  the  one  hand,  the  un- 
easy feeling  among  the  coal-minex'S,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  mode  in  which  winning  is  becoming 
more  costly  and  hazardous,  in  such  cases  as  those 
of  the  Golden  Valley  and  the  Monkwearmouth 
collieries.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Commissionei’s,  to  use  their 
own  language  in  a note  that  forms  an  awkward 
comment  on  the  text,  “are  taking  the  most 
favourable  view  in  reference  to  deep  working 
that  the  evidence  will  possibly  allow  ” (p.  82). 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  the  propriety  of  that  course 
of  action  on  which  Committee  D (p.  118)  so 
naively  plume  themselves  that  they  “ have  done 
all  in  their  power  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who 
have  thought  that  the  national  supplies  of  fuel 
must  terminate,”  appears  to  have  been  the  real 
motive  of  the  Report. 
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Such  a mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  is 
neither  creditable,  wise,  nor  honest.  Great 
expense  has  been  incurred,  five  years  of  time 
have  been  consumed,  a mass  of  evidence  has 
been  collected,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  presented  with  a report  which  blinks  the 
main  points,  is  either  an  absolute  nullity,  or 
is  inconsistent  with  the  evidence,  and  which 
acknowledges,  in  a note  in  small  print,  that  its 
starting-point  is  contrary  to  experience.  Showing 
us  that  coal  cannot  at  present  be  economically 
worked  at  a greater  depth  than  2,700  ft.,  and 
that  no  mine  in  this  country  is  worked  within 
324  ft.  of  that  depth,  it  assumes  a workable 
zone  of  4,000  ft.  in  depth  ! It  places  in  contra- 
diction to  its  conclusions,  the  opinion  of  our 
highest  authority,  himself  a member  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  neglects  altogether  the  evidencewhich 
is  attainable  in  Belgium,  and  in  the  Alps,  on 
some  of  the  most  important  physical  questions 
that  affect  the  subject.  It  ignores  the  commercial 
question,  the  very  bones  of  the  matter,  altogether. 
It  tries  to  make  things  pleasant  to  the  public; 
and  it  does  so  with  a feebleness  of  utterance 
which  it  takes  fifteen  men  to  attain.  No  single 
writer  would  have  had  the  courage  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  such  a report ; no  professional 
member  of  the  Commission,  if  the  matter  had 
been  left  in  his  hands,  but  would  have  given  us 
more  reliable  advice.  The  vice  of  referring 
such  a matter  to  a numerous  committee,  presided 
over  by  a Cabinet  minister,  who  has  not  the 
experience,  and  who  ought  not  to  have  the 
time,  to  deal  with  the  subject,  is  illustrated  to 
the  utmost.  The  opportunity  of  drawing  up 
what  would  not  only  have  been  a State  paper  of 
the  first  class,  but  something  more, — a permanent 
chapter  in  the  physical,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial history  of  mankind, — has  been  frittered 
away.  We  are  presented,  under  a high-sounding 
title,  with  a result  neither  reputable  nor  reliable, 
and  we  cannot  repress  the  feelings  of  humilia- 
tion, and  of  disappointment. 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PARIS  AND 
LONDON. 

SIR  JAMES  PENNETHORNE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects,  on  the  18th  ult.,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates 
read  an  interesting  and  valuable  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  late  Sir  James  Pennethome,  which 
necessarily  included  reference  to  the  numerous 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis 
with  which  the  subject  of  the  memoir  had  been 
connected,  and  produced  a discussion  that  may 
be  usefully  reported. 

In  1832,  said  Mr.  Cates,  Mr.  Pennethome  was, 
in  consequence  of  the  experience  gained  by  his 
connexion  with  Mr.  Nash,  employed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods,  and  commenced  to 
devote  his  attention  to  devising  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  metropolis.  The  great 
works  which  had  been  carried  out  under  the 
inspiration  of  Mr.  Nash,  and  by  which  the  West 
end  of  London  had  been  in  fact  created,  were 
completed.  The  source  from  which  the  funds, 
lavishly  but  wisely  expended,  had  been  derived, 
was  no  longer  available ; and  a Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  having,  in  1838, 
approved  and  recommended  for  adoption  the 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Pennethome  for  metro- 
politan improvements,  he  was  (with  Mr.  Chawner) 
appointed  to  cany  them  out, — not,  however,,  as 
designed  by  him,  but  trimmed  and  pared  do  mi 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  economy;  and 
although  the  four  streets  authorised  by  the  Act 
3 & 4 Viet.,  cap.  87, — viz.,  New  Oxford-street, 
Endell-street,  New  Coventry-street,  and  Com- 
mercial-street, Spitalficlds, — have  proved  of  the 
utmost  service  to  the  circulation  of  the  traffic  of 
the  metropolis,  it  is  now  certain  that  could  his 
enlightened  views  have  prevailed  over  the  narrow 
spirit  which  influenced  the  decision  on  his  plans, 
the  metropolis  would  not  only  have  been  grqatly 
benefited,  but  improvements  greatly  needed,  and 
now  rendered*  almost  impracticable,  would  have 
been  carried  out  at  moderate  cost.  Until  the 
formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
(1855),  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  devising 
schemes  for  improvements,  which  were  more  or 
less  advanced,  some  even  having  been  brought 
into  Parliament;  but  all  general  projects  fell 
through  from  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary funds,  a difficulty  which  is  now  removed. 
Besides  the  formation  of  the  new  streets,  and  other 
improvements,  such  as  those  at  Pimlico,  Kensing- 
ton Palace  Gardens,  Windsor  High-street,  &c.,  he 
carried  out  Victoria  Park,  Kennington  Park,  and 
Battersea  Park ; the  works  of  the  latter,  after 


many  years  of  delay,  having  been  hurried  on  in 
a manner  which  prevented  the  complete  realisa- 
tion of  his  design.  The  scheme  for  a northern 
park,  which  in  1852  was  proposed  to  be  formed 
under  the  name  of  Albert  Park,  was  fully  worked 
out  by  him  ; and  had  funds  been  available,  and 
the  project  realised,  would  have  added  largely 
to  his  reputation  as  a landscape  gardener. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  Edward  Hall,  visitor,  said,— I wish 
particularly  to  direct  further  attention  to  the 
difficulties  in  which  Mr.  Pennethome  was  con- 
stantly placed  in  treating  Government  works. 
During  the  whole  time  those  works  were  under 
consideration,  or  were  being  carried  into  effect, 
he  was  thwarted  in  a manner  which  one  could 
hardly  conceive  without  close  study  of  the 
subject,  such  as,  I may  say,  I have  myself  given 
it.  You  will  find  some  of  the  results  of  those 
difficulties  in  the  line  of  Bow-street  and  Endell- 
street,  and  in  that  of  which  Coventry-street  and 
Long-acre  were  to  form  part.  If  those  lines 
had  been  carried  out  as  Mr.  Pennethome  de- 
signed them,  we  should  not  have  had  that 
comer  winch  there  is,  where  Coventry-street 
joins  New  Coventry-street,  where  stands  the 
restaurant  called  the  “Cremome  Branch,” 
jutting  out  and  interfering  with  the  direct  route 
of  the  traffic.  We  should  have  had  a broader 
route,  and  there  would  not  have  been  the  danger 
that  there  is  on  every  opera  night,  in  Coventry- 
street.  Nor  would  there  have  been  the  projec- 
tion of  the  comer  of  Drury-lane  and  Great 
Queen- street.  We  should  have  had  a tolerably 
straight  line,  taking  in  Coventry-street,  Long- 
acre,  and  Great  Queen-street,  without  the 
present  twisted  junctions.  The  actual  defective 
arrangements  were  owing  to  the  excessive 
anxiety  for  diminution  of  expense,  and  to  the 
absence,  in  Mr.  Pennethome’ s superiors,  of  his 
forethought  as  to  future  requirements,  and  his 
judgment  as  to  modes  of  proceeding.  Thus, 
only  one  side  of  what  is  now  Endell-street  was 
dealt  noth ; and  the  other  side  remained  as 
inferior  property,  whilst  there  were  formed  the 
awkward  turns  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of 
the  street,  instead  of  the  line  being  made 
straight  from  Wellington-street  to  Bloomsbury- 
street.  But  it  will  surprise  those  who  have  not 
paid  attention  to  the  history  of  this  subject,  to 
be  told  that  it  was  argued  by  recognised  autho- 
rities in  these  matters,  that  a crooked  line  was 
better  than  a straight  one.  It  was  maintained 
by  Mi*.  Higgins,  a surveyor  of  the  day  of  some 
eminence,  that  it  was  much  better  that  the 
traffic  should  take  a turn  in  the  case  of  any 
crossing  of  streets  than  that  it  should  cross  at 
right  angles.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Higgins  and  of  Mr.  Richard 
Lambert  Jones,  the  latter  a great  man  in  the 
City  in  those  days,  were  preferred  to  those  of 
Mr.  Pennethorne ; and  it  was  also  owing  to 
their  influence  that  Middle-row,  Holbora,  was 
allowed  to  remain  so  many  years  as  it  was. 

Professor  Kerr. — We  lost  in  the  late  Sir  J. 
Pennethome  a man  of  special  ability  and  special 
education,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  his  life- 
time,— and  that  apart  altogether  from  considera- 
tions of  specific  employment, — to  the  great 
question  of  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis, 
and  not  merely  its  improvement  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  phrase  is  generally  used, — such  as 
merely  cutting  a new  street  through  a back 
slum,  and  making  a new  line  of  thoroughfare, — 
but,  as  far  as  he  dared,  the  architecturesque  im- 
provement of  the  metropolis  generally,  which  is 
a consideration  of  so  much  importance  in 
London,  as  compared,  for  example,  with  Paris. 
There  is  a question  which  I have  often  heard 
asked,  but  have  never  yet  heard  properly 
answered,  viz. : — -Wiry  is  it  we  in  London  find  it 
utterly  impossible  to  do  as  the  Parisians  have 
done  with  regard  to  their  streets  ? We  are 
richer  than  they.  We  have  greater  necessities 
with  regard  to  traffic.  The  property  affected,  I 
have  been  told  on  the  best  authority,  is  not,  as 
many  of  us  may  have  supposed,  more  valuable 
than  theirs.  And  yet  we  find  they  are  able  to 
cut  straight  lines  in  the  precise  direction  in  which 
they  are  felt  to  be  desirable,  and  so  to  form 
grand  thoroughfares  through  Paris  in  all 
quarters ; and  though  it  may  be  the  fact  that 
embarrassment  has  ensued,  yet  there  is  no 
appearance,  even  in  this  the  darkest  day  Paris 
and  France  have  ever  seen,  of  the  dreaded 
result  of  an  actual  crisis.  I have  always  felt 
disposed  to  consider  that  money  laid  out  in  the 
improvements  of  a metropolis  is  money  well 
invested  for  the  people.  True,  it  may  not  bring 
a direct  return  in  the  shape  of  a money  profit, 
but  it  brings  profit  in  many  an  indirect  way, 


which  makes  the  outlay  what  is  called  a success- 
ful investment ; and  I think  it  is  a pity  our 
financiers  and  public  men  of  business  are  so  un- 
willing to  take  that  view  of  the  question.  When 
a common  tradesman  builds  new  promises,  or 
puts  a new  shop-front  into  his  house,  he  does  not 
•expect  to  get  a direct  return  for  it  in  money. 
He  makes  his  place  more  attractive  and  con- 
venient, and  he  knows  that  his  business  will 
improve  in  various  unexpected  ways  as  the  con- 
sequence ; so  that  he  makes  it  answer  on  strictly 
businesslike  and  financial  grounds.  In  the  same 
way  I contend  the  public  of  the  country,  looked 
upon  as  a community  in  business,  will  find  it  a 
judicious  investment,  and  not  a mere  waste  of 
money,  to  pursue  the  architectural  improvement 
of  those  great  centres— and  particularly  London — 
in  which  business  is  carried  on.  By  recent 
arrangements,  as  we  know,  the  future  improve- 
ments of  London — at  least,  in  their  purely  utili- 
tarian bearing — are  to  be  a portion  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  question,  however,  arises — who  is  to  take 
the  initiative  in  those  projects  which  such  a 
Board  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  initiate.  Our 
First  Commissioners  of  Works,  we  architects 
may  be  excused  for  suggesting,  are  in  this  view 
of  the  case  of  no  use  whatever.  It  is  notorious 
that  our  First  Commissioners,  one  after  another, 
have  been  mere  politicians,  who,  having  what  is 
called  a claim  upon  office,  have  been  put  into 
that  particular  position  to  work  their  way  up,  if 
possible,  to  some  higher  post  in  the  scale  of 
dignity.  I humbly  submit  that  is  not  the  best 
way  in  which  to  deal  with  the  architecture  of 
London,  or  with  the  outlay  of  the  public  money, 
in  any  kind  of  building ; and  I think  it  may 
possibly  be  ultimately  found  to  be  necessary  I 
hope  it  may — to  have  something  like  a proper 
and  responsible  professional  authority  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Government  and  Parliament,, 
which  shall  take  into  consideration  all  questions 
of  the  kind ; and  especially  those  which  affect 
Government  property,  and  the  great  thorough- 
fares in  which  the  Government  buildings  are 
situated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Whitehall  quarter ; 
and  I venture  to  say  it  is  impossible  to  accom- 
plish anything  upon  a dignified  scale,  unless 
there  is  some  such  agency  provided  to  initiate- 
intelligent  proposals  with  sometliing  like  autho- 
rity. I must  say  the  Metropolitan  Board,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  in  street  improvements,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a greater  extent  than  many  of  us  sup- 
posed possible  a few  years  ago.  I think  we  must 
all  agree  that  that  body  deserves  especial  credit 
for  success  in  respect  of  the  several  grand  lines 
of  thoroughfare,  which  have  recently  been  opened . 
But  I think  there  are  some  tilings  which  the 
Metropolitan  Board  cannot  be  expected  to  do — 
which  the  Government  must  do  if  they  are  to  be 
done,  at  all ; and  the  question  is  a most  im- 
portant one, — how  the  initiatory  steps  are  to  bo 
taken,  now  that  the  office  of  Government  archi- 
tect is  swept  away.  I do  not  see  in  the  policy 
of  the  present  First  Commissioner,  or  in  the  new 
machinery  of  the  Office  of  Works,  anything 
approximating  to  such  an  agency  as  would 
serve  to  initiate  public  works  in  an  efficient 
manner. 

Mr.  G.  Herbert  West. — I would  remark,  in 
reference  to  the  observations  that  have  fallen 
from  the  last  speaker,  that  in  my  opinion  the 
different  conditions  in  the  laying  out  of 
new  streets  in  London  and  Paris  arise  not 
so  much  from  differences  in  the  cities  them- 
selves as  in  the  Government  and  the  nature  of 
the  people.  In  this  country  we  can  never  ex- 
pect to  have  an  autocracy  such  as  that  under 
which  Baron  Haussmann  earned  out  the  improve- 
ments of  Paris  on  so  grand  and  gigantic  a scale, 
beiug  seconded  by  an  irresistible  law  of  expro- 
priation, wliich  served  more  especially  to  make 
the  fortunes  of  many  who  were  engaged  under 
it.  The  first  plans  carried  out  were  those  for 
streets  which  were  not  designed  by  M.  Hauss- 
mann, but  which  were  decided  upon  under  the 
rule  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Republic.  The- 
planB  were  divided  into  three  sets  or  networks, 
which  we  might  characterise  as  the  really  de- 
sirable, the  useful,  and  the  extravagant.  The 
first,  which  had  been  decided  on  before  1859, 
comprised  the  Central  Markets,  the  Boulevard 
Sebastopol,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  the  opening 
up  of  the  city.  The  second,  decided  on  in  1859, 
included  the  Boulevards  Prince  Eugene,  Clnlteau 
d’Eau,  and  Malesherbes,  &c.,  Pont  de  l’Alma, 
Avenue  Marbeuf,  &c.,  ltues  de  Rome,  de  La- 
fayette, &c.,  the  Parc  Monceaux,  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  and  Vincennes.  The  third  network 
comprehended  all  the  streets  round  the  New 
Opera,  i.e.,  the  Rues  Halecy,  Anbcr,  Scribe, 
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Chateaudun,  Quafcre  Septembro,  &c.,  Boulevard 
Haussmann,  &c.,  and  on  the  left  bank,  the 
Boulevard  St.  Germain,  and  the  Rues  de  Rennes, 
Guy  Lussac,  Monge,  &c.  The  first  set  cost  272 
millions  of  francs,  the  second  410,  the  third  615. 
Total,  1,297,000,000  francs,  equal  to  51,880,0001. 
Before  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol  was  under- 
taken, there  had  been  great  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  existing  streets,  St.  Denis  and  St. 
Martin,  should  be  widened  by  buying  up  the 
houses  and  setting  them  back — whether  an  en- 
tirely new  thoroughfare  should  be  made.  In 
1859,  partly  perhaps  for  military  reasons,  the 
preference  was  given  to  the  new  boulevard.  It 
was  argued  that  interference  with  existing 
thoroughfares  did  more  harm  than  good,  and 
■damaged  trade,  and  that  it  was  better  to  buy  up 
houses  in  the  back  slums  between  two  great 
streets,  and  drive  a new  boulevard  through  them. 
The  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  traffic  of  the 
two  cities  is  such  that  in  London  you  cannot 
drive  streets  at  haphazard  through  old  quarters 
of  the  town  and  be  sure  of  their  bringing  in  a 
profit  upon  the  outlay.  In  Paris,  if  they  form  a 
now  street  in  which  the  ground-floors  of  the 
houses  are  shops,  as  is  almost  invariably  the 
case,  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  occupiers,  and 
the  upper  floors  will  let  in  flats.  So  there  is 
sure  to  bo  a good  return  on  the  money  spent. 
But  if  you  were  to  drive  a new  street  through 
Drury-lane,  you  may  be  quite  certain  no  one 
would  live  there ; shop-keepers  would  not  take 
the  shops,  and  the  houses  would  not  let  in  flats, 
or  as  respectable  lodgings,  but  the  street  would 
remain  as  poor  as  before.  In  Paris  the  trades- 
man oocupies  the  shop  and  the  rooms  behind  it, 
or  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  in  intermediate 
portions  you  have  all  sorts  of  people  living,  from 
the  most  wealthy  to  the  poorest ; and  you  are 
sure  to  have  a traffic  through  the  street,  for 
Paris  is  a round  city,  while  London  is  a long 
city.  Our  great  avenues  of  traffic  are  by  Oxford- 
street  and  the  Strand  ; that  in  the  other  streets 
goes  in  no  particular  direction,  but  in  Paris 
wherever  you  drive  a new  street  you  are 
sure  to  have  traffic  through  it,  since  it  forms 
one  of  the  radii  of  a circle.  This  is  clearly  seen 
in  comparing  the  omnibus  maps  of  Paris  with 
those  of  London.  When  a railway  was  proposed 
for  Paris  similar  to  our  own  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way, it  was  objected  to  because  the  traffic  was 
not  sufficiently  definite  in  its  direction  for  it  to 
be  likely  to  prove  of  real  service.  In  London 
you  may  have  passage  streets,  but  nothing 
more,  however  good  the  houses  may  be.  In 
Paris  you  are  certain  to  have  a street  more  or 
less  of  palaces  : some  of  the  streets  are  very  well 
inhabited,  and  all  more  or  less  bringing  in  good 
rents,  and  you  cannot  make  sure  of  that  in 
London.  Since  the  Government  have  taken  up 
the  system  of  renouncing  the  employment  of 
architects,  you  cannot  have  men  in  London 
corresponding  to  Baron  Haussmann,  or  the  pre- 
sent prefect  of  the  Seine,  with  a body  of  archi- 
tects working  under  him.  In  short,  the  differ- 
ences of  conditions  are  so  great  that  you  cannot 
fairly  compare  the  two  cities. 

Mr.  Eastlakc. — What  is  the  difference  in  rents  ? 

Mr.  West.  — Enormously  higher  in  Paris. 
There  is  one  street  built  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe  upon  the  London,  principle,  of  setting 
back  existing  houses,  I mean  the  Rue  Rambu- 
teau,  which  runs  through  the  old  part  of 
Paris.  The  Boulevard  St.  Michel  was  certain 
to  be  a great  line  of  traffic.  The  Boulevard 
Haussmann  is  perhaps  the  only  great  street 
without  shops  which  could  be  compared  with 
our  streets  of  private  houses.  It  is  only  half 
finished,  and  other  streets  have  been  left  in  such 
a state  of  incompletion  that  you  cannot  take 
them  into  account.  The  Boulevard  St.  Germain 
has  been  begun  at  both  ends  and  in  the  middle, 
but  left  unfinished,  because  it  will  require 
twelve  millions  of  francs  to  buy  up  the  Ecole 
de  Medecine  to  complete  it.  Some  of  those 
streets  may  be  gone  on  with,  but  I should 
scarcely  think  M.  Thiers  wall  finish  the  streets 
round  the  Hew  Opera. 

Mr.  Hall. — The  real  reason  why  in  Paris  theim- 
provements  are,  as  in  my  opinion,  so  much  more 
successful  than  in  London,  is  that  in  the  former 
city  there  is  preliminary  design  or  plan.  That 
is  to  say,  there  is  general  plan  and  principle 
observed,  dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  French 
metropolis.  In  London  there  has  been  no  gene- 
ral plan  ; for  even  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  plans  were 
only  applicable  to  a small  portion  of  the  area  of 
the  metropolis,  not  to  repeat  mention  of  fire  fact 
that  they  were  made  under  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages. The  principle  in  Paris  has  been  that 
which  was  observed  by  Wren  in  making  his 


well-known  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  city. 
The  principle  in  each  case  was  this Decide 
what  shall  be  your  centres,  and  then  form  main 
lines  to  and  from  them,  and  direct  lines.  Every 
capital  city  has  tlrree  or  four  main  centres,  such 
as  a commercial  centre,  a centre  of  pleasure,  a 
fashionable  centre,  and  a centre  of  government ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  decide  upon  these  or  to 
treat  these  as  having  been  decided  before  you 
arrange  your  main  lines.  In  Paris,  pleasure  is 
of  greater  importance  than  it  is  in  London. 
Therefore,  having  decided  to  remove  the  Opera 
House,  it  was  a main  point  to  make  routes 
converging  to  the  place  fixed  upon  as  the 
site  of  the  New  Opera.  I disagree  with 
the  last  speaker  in  what  he  said  with  regard  to 
the  utility  or  non-utility  of  the  streets  round 
the  Grand  Opera.  I think  those  streets  have 
been  well  devised.  I may  mention,  for  example,  ; 
the  Rue  Lafayette.  Any  one  looking  at  the  ] 
plan  of  Paris  will  see  that  the  principle  adopted 
by  Wren  has  been  carried  out,  though  for  the  i 
whole  metropolis  and  suburbs,  instead  of  the  . 
design  being  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  j 
metropolis.  I agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
some  of  the  recent  improvements  of  Paris  are  j 
almost  extravagances.  No  doubt  a great  deal  j 
has  been  done  to  keep  the  population  employed. 
Still  there  is  in  Paris,  I believe,  a much  greater  | 
return  for  the  expenditure  than  people  here  are  j 
in  the  habit  of  supposing ; and  I am  inclined  to  j 
think  when  there  is  supposed  to  be  a difficulty  j 
in  getting  occupation  for  buildings  in  new  sti’eets 
in  London,  it  is  forgotten  that  a part  of  the 
general  demand  of  the  present  day  for  places  of 
residence  is  one  for  residences  for  the  middle 
and  “ lower  middle  ” classes ; but  in  too  many 
cases  we  erect  comfortless  buildings,  badly 
planned  and  ill-constructed  by  speculative 
builders,  and  there  is  no  inducement  to  occupy 
them.  People  have  been  driven  to  reside  in  the 
suburbs  ; but  there  is  a growing  feeling  of  dis- 
advantages which  attend  suburban  residence. 
If  we  had  properly  planned  buildings  in  properly 
planned  streets,  no  doubt  they  would  be  occu- 
pied ; and  the  improvements  would  give  that 
return  on  the  investment  to  which  Professor 
Kerr  has  so  well  alluded. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  said : — As  far  as  our  ex- 
perience has  yet  gone,  there  seems  to  be  a 
decided  distaste  on  the  part  of  the  English 
public  to  living  in  flats.  There  are  some  in 
Victoria-street,  and  though  they  have  been  built 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  I am  not  aware  that 
there  has  been  such  a demand  for  that  kind  of 
lodging  as  to  call  for  a fresh  supply.  I can  bear 
out  what  Mr.  West  says  as  to  the  facility  with 
which  shops  and  apartments  in  new  streets  in 
Pai’is  are  taken  possession  of.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  a new  street,  with  the  road  hardly 
finished,  and  while  the  street  itself  is  not  much 
known,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  shops 
would  only  be  taken  by  an  inferior  set  of  shop- 
keepers, who  commence  business  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  the  American  stores,  but  it  will  be 
found  that,  after  the  lapse  of _ two  or  three  years, 
the  shops  are  tenanted  by  respectable  trades- 
men ; much  money  is  laid  out  on  them,  and  they 
form  an  additional  attraction  to  the  fine  archi- 
tecture of  the  street  which  has  been  opened. 
The  rents  of  these  flats  far  exceed  the  rent  of 
our  houses  in  London,  even  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris.  In  the  outside  of  the  outer  line  of  Boule- 
vards, a suite  of  five  or  six  rooms  on  the  third 
or  fourth  floor  cost  more  than  a twelve  or  four- 
teen-roomed  house  in  the  centre  of  London  ; and 
when  you  come  to  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  and 
Boulevard  Strasbourg,  the  prices  obtained  are 
immense.  To  a certain  extent  we  may  set 
against  that  the  expenses  which  Londoners  incur 
by  living  in  the  suburbs,  in  going  to  and  from 
town  daily.  Some  five  at  distances  which  cause 
an  additional  expense  of  201.  or  301.  a year  in 
railway  or  cab  fares,  and  that  does  not  include 
the  family  travelling  expenses ; and  if  these  are 
added  to  the  rent  of  the  house  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  it  would  bring  it  up  to  about  tho  same 
price  as  is  obtained  for  the  flats  in  Paris.  The 
French  have  been  accustomed  to  be  satisfied 
with  a much  smaller  quantity  of  everything 
than  we  are.  They  use  very  little  water,  and 
believing  that  they  can  wash  themselves  with 
the  corner  < f a wet  towel,  they  do  not  see  the 
necessity  for  a bath ; and  the  same  with  regard 
to  food  and  everything.  The  rooms  are  only 
just  as  large  as  is  necessary.  They  have  not 
large  families,  or  it  would  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  they  could  manage  with  such  small 
accommodation.  As  a rule,  these  flats  contain 
not  more  than  a quarter  the  space  which  there 
is  in  our  English  houses. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  Fellow. — In  reply  to  the 
inquiry  why  it  is  that  in  London  we  can- 
not carry  out  public  improvements  on  the 
same  comprehensive  scale  as  has  been  done  in 
Paris, — it  may  be  remarked  that  in  this  country 
we  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act  of  1845,  which  are 
applicable  in  all  cases  of  public  works  and  im- 
provements, just  as  in  the  case  of  railways.  The 
result  is  that  in  the  case  of  opening  out  new 
streets  you  cannot  obtain  just  the  amount  of 
property  which  you  require,  and  no  more,  if 
there  is  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 
What  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvements 
in  London  has  been  done  on  a pottering  though 
expensive  scale.  In  Paris  they  have  a fixed 
tribunal  to  which  all  .cases  of  purchases  are 
referred  ; but  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  such 
a thing  as  taking  the  exact  quantity  of  land  you 
want  is  impossible.  Two  points  have  been  stated 
with  regar’d  to  the  laying  out  of  streets  : one  is, 
that  an  absolutely  straight  line  is  best.  For  my 
own  part,  I think  that  is  questionable.  In  my 
opinion,  where  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  is  of  a 
heavy  description,  a slight  ddtour  is  preferable 
to  crossing  streets  at  right  angles.  In  Paris 
there  is  more  light  traffic  than  heavy.  In  making 
straight  fines  of  streets  we  reduce  the  thing  to 
the  point  of  convenience,  and  art  is  nowhere. 
Take  the  case  of  St.  Martin’s  Church : con- 
venience would  ignore  such  a thing,  standing,  as 
it  does,  partly  across  the  fine  of  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  but  art  did  not.  I do  not  myself  hold  with 
the  notion  that  all  new  streets  should  be  strictly 
straight  fines.  In  Paris  we  find  that  every 
straight  street  requires  an  ornamental  column  at 
the  end,  and  it  is  the  column  which  is  seen 
rather  than  the  architecture  of  the  street. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  in  replying,  said, — I am  not 
surprised  that  the  discussion  should  have  taken 
the  course  it  has.  The  contrast,  vast  as  it  is, 
between  tho  public  works  of  Paris  and  those  of 
London  is  naturally  a subject  of  great  import- 
ance ; but  those  who  have  spoken  in  terms  of 
regret  at  the  difference  beween  what  has  been 
done  here  and  on  tho  other  side  of  the  Channel 
have  forgotten  one  element.  They  have  spoken 
almost  as  if  this  country  was  deficient  in  de- 
signers of  taste  and  art.  I protest  that,  while 
our  rulers  or  those  who  have  the  control  of 
these  matters  may  be  deficient  in  these  points, 
there  are  plenty  of  men  available  who  are  com- 
petent to  the  task.  The  one  great  thing  wanting 
has  been  funds,  and  in  that  respect  London  has 
been  placed  in  a position  different  from  Paris. 
Those  who  have  not  studied  the  map  of  London 
of  1805  can  have  no  idea  of  tho  mass  of  tortuous 
lanes  and  miserable  dens  that  have  been  swept 
away,  where  now  we  have  valuable  property, 
and  some  of  tho  most  important  districts  of  the 
metropolis.  The  great  work  carried  out  by 
Nash  which  converted  tho  narrow  and  tortuous 
lanes  around  Old  Swallow-street  into  the  present 
noble  thoroughfare  of  Regent-street,  and  the 
great  improvements  round  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
Pall  Mall  East,  West  Strand,  &c.,  were  earned 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ; and  it  having 
boen  decided  that  the  land  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  from  which  the  funds  had  been  so  wisely 
provided,  should  no  longer  be  used  for  such 
purposes,  the  further  progress  of  such  works 
was  suspended.  I have  indicated  in  my  paper 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  desired  to  continue 
those  improvements,  but  the  only  funds  at  dis- 
| posal  for  the  purpose  were  those  arising  from 
I the  coal  duties,  &c.  For  the  works  already  ex- 
ecuted, those  dues  were  mortgaged  for  years, 
and  further  sums  were  obtained  by  further 
mortgage  of  those  imposts.  The  funds  thus 
raised  were  soon  exhausted,  and  there  were  no 
I means  of  raising  other  moneys.  The  policy  of 
I the  Government  had  been  to  keep  London  in  a 
state  of  helpless  infancy,  cut  up  into  little  dis- 
tricts, ruled  as  regards  parochial  interests  by 
vestries,  but  without  tho  power  of  combination 
and  joint  action,  which  alone  could  lead  to  the 
execution  of  works  worthy  of  the  metropolis. 
The  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  was 
a very  great  advance  on  this  state  of  things. 
That  Board  in  time  acquired  power  to  raise 
money  by  taxation,  and  we  have  seen  the  result 
of  this  control  of  funds,  in  the  construction  of 
new  streets,  projected  many  years  ago,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Embankment,  which  is  a work 
equal  to  anything  in  Paris  or  any  other  city. 
We  may  assume  that  if  London  had  been 
favoured  with  the  means  of  raising  money  that 
existed  in  Paris,  we  should  have  had  works 
which,  if  not  equal  in  brilliancy,  would  have  been 
equal  in  utility  to  anything  in  Paris.  Paris  has 
| been  more  fortunate  j the  octroi,  a ready  means  of 


raising  funds,  was  in  full  operation.  At  the  end 
of  1852,  the  loans  raised  by  way  of  annuity  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  allied  armies  in  1815  expired  ; but  in 
place  of  the  agitation  which  would  have  here 
arisen,  to  reduce  the  taxation,  and  sacrifice  the 
great  interests  of  the  City  to  a paltry  gain  for 
the  present  time,  the  wise  administrators 
pledged  those  duties  for  further  terms,  and  by 
the  fund  so  raised  and  further  loans,  based  on 
the  credit  of  the  municipal  revenue,  commenced 
those  great  works  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.  It  was  the  large  sums  thus  raised  which 
gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  improvements 
earned  out  by  Baron  Haussmann.  Then,  again, 
in  France  the  State  generally  acknowledges  its 
obligations  to  the  capital,  by  contributing  one- 
third,  more  or  less,  to  the  improvements  carried 
out,  which  affects  localities  in  which  the  State 
and  the  whole  country  are  interested.  Thus  the 
works  around  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  east  side 
of  the  Louvre  were  constructed  by  the  aid  of 
large  contributions  from  the  State.  If  you  com- 
pare the  two  cities,  you  must  do  so  on  the  same 
basis,  and  London  will  then  hardly  stand  to  disad- 
vantage. 


“ INVENTIONS*  AND  PATENTS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  BUILDING.” 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Inventors’  Institute,  on  the  4th, 
by  Mr.  B.  Fletcher  ; Sir  A.  Brady  presiding. 

Mr.  Fletcher  said, — I shall  first  take  the  entire 
building  and  work,  thence  to  details.  Probably 
I proceed  in  this  form,  as  it  is  the  usual  course 
pursued  in  designing  buildings,  bearing  in  mind, 
too,  the  injunction  by  the  poet, — 

“ Consider  vrhnt  you  undertake. 

And  analyse  it  well ; 

And  ever  work  from  whole  to  part, — 

Graud  principle  of  master  art, — 

That  makes  that  work  to  tell." 

Well,  in  what  does  the  house  of  to-day  differ 
from  the  house  built  100  years  ago.  I must  be 
understood  to  mean  the  usual  houses  which  are 
being  built  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  not  as 
alluding  to  an  exceptional  house  here  or  there. 

It  is  wise  to  imitate  the  prudent  tradesmen 
who  just  now  are  “ stock-taking  j”  and  I am 
afraid,  if  we  take  stock,  and  look  upon  the 
houses  of  to-day  and  those  built  some  100  years 
ago,  like  that  I live  in,  we  must  say  not  merely 
that  our  predecessors  built  much  stronger  and 
better  houses  than  we  do,  but  also  that  the 
inventions  and  patents  (grand  as  they  are)  have 
been  so  little  utilised  by  builders,  that  even  in 
conveniences  the  old  houses  will  almost  equal  the 
modem.  It  is  strange  that  this  should  be  so.  if  one 
considers  the  almost  appalling  number  of  inven- 
tions and  patents  that  yearly  are  granted.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  country,  and  the  average  number 
per  annum  during  the  last  ten  years : a little 
over  3,000  applications  were  made,  and  of  these 
more  than  2,000  were  granted.  The  number 
applied  for  last  year  was  3,500,  and  of  these, 
according  to  the  average,  two-thirds  would  be 
granted.  Now  see  how  slow  Old  England  is.  In 
the  United  States,  for  the  year  endiug  the  30th  of 
September,  1871, 19,429  applications  for  patents 
were  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  (including  re- 
issues and  designs),  and  as  many  as  12,950 
patents  were  issued.  Yet  again,  startling  as 
this  is,  we  find  that  this  number  was  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  preceding  year.  I notice 
the  fees  received  during  the  year  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  amounted  to  071,5831. ! 

I cannot  say  what  proportion  of  patents  relate 
to  buildings  ; but  one  sees  from  time  to  time  in 
our  professional  papers  a long  list  of  such 
patents ; so  that,  no  doubt,  the  thought  must 
arise  in  the  mind  of  the  public : why,  then,  are 
not  these  inventions  and  patents  more  used  ? 

I will  explain.  A man,  if  he  can  invent  some- 
thing which  will  enable  him  to  produce  cotton 
id.  per  pound  cheaper,  or  some  machine  which 
shall  be  a perfect  substitute  for  hand  labour  in 
some  department  where  the  demand  is  unlimited, 
may  out  of  such  single  invention  amass  a great 
fortune.  The  one  condition  of  such  success  is 
that  the  article  manufactured  shall  be  in  great 
demand,  and  that  his  invention  has  saved  money 
in  its  production,  or  that  he  shall  produce 
a better  article  at  the  old  price,  or  that  by  his 
invention  useless  materials  may  be  made  avail- 
able (for  example,  much  iron  is  now  used  by  the 
application  of  the  hot  blast  that  formerly  was 
thrown  away  : I do  not  say  to  the  improvement 
of  the  iron,  but  that  formerly  it  could  not  be 
used  at  all).  Now,  you  will  notice  in  all  cases 
the  basis  of  large  profit  is  from  extended 
demand  for  the  article.  It  is  therefore  evident 


that  an  inventor  who  turns  his  attention  to 
patents  in  connexion  with  manufactures,  has  the 
prospect,  if  he  succeeds,  of  larger  profit  than  he 
who  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  patents  con- 
nected with  buildings.  This  may  account  in 
some  measure  for  the  relative  small  proportion 
of  inventions  relating  to  building. 

Haring,  then,  shown  that  the  inventive  genius 
is  somewhat  allured  from  building-patents  by 
the  temptation  of  larger  gains,  a few  words  will 
be  well  to  indicate  the  difficulties  that  beset 
those  who,  having  devoted  their  time  to  this 
class  of  patents,  succeed  in  producing  a valu- 
able and  useful  one.  The  architect  who  is  build- 
ing a house  probably  goes  to  see  the  invention, — 
likes  it, — thinks  he  will  try  it, — hesitates, — 
finally  probably  decides  against  its  employment, 
from  fear  that  it  may  not  be  successful.  Yet,  I 
think,  little  blame  can  attach  to  him : if  the 
invention  succeeds,  the  merit  is  the  inventor’s ; 
if  it  fails,  all  the  blame  falls  on  him,  for  select- 
ing such  a “ fandangle,  stupid  thing such  will 
be  the  language  his  client  may  use  to  him.  He 
therefore  has  no  inducement  to  recommend  a 
novelty,  as  it  cannot  benefit  him  in  his  practice, 
and  by  so  doing  he  may  lose  a client.  Is  it, 
then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  are  so  conserva- 
tive in  our  decisions  ? 

Qui  bono,  you  may  ask,  all  this  explanation  if 
there  is  no  remedy  ? Well,  I have  a remedy.  It 
is  the  formation  of  a commission,  with  unpaid 
members,  who  should  inquire  into  patents  or 
inventions,  when  (and  not  till  then)  the  results 
are  being  manufactured  for  sale,  and  should  test 
them,  and  should  also  invite  the  opinion  of  all 
who  use  them;  and  these  commissioners  from 
time  to  time  should  report  the  result  of  their 
investigations.  I would  base  their  operations 
very  much  on  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  Lancet ; and  I think 
my  hearers  will  agree  with  me,  these  commis- 
sioners have  done  much  good.  I feel  sure  that 
the  commissioners  I propose  would  be  of  great 
service  if  the  gentlemen  were  carefully  selected. 

I have  said  that  houses  now  are  built  very 
much  as  they  w'ere  years  ago.  Go  into  any  ordi- 
nary house  in  any  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  and 
what  difference  will  you  find  ? Why,  the  house 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  a counterpart  of  any 
old  house,  except  that  it  is  not  so  strongly  built. 
Shutters  are  gone,  and  perhaps  instead  of  the 
sash  bars  (which,  by-the-bye,  some  architects 
are  now  putting  in  their  new  works),  a large 
square  of  plate-glass.  Iu  fact,  the  house  when 
ready  for  letting  usually  has  not  one  of  the 
modem  appliances. 

This  being  so,  let  us  consider  what  a house 
should  be. 

It  should  first  have  a good  damp  course,  to 
prevent  damp  arising.  Every  room  should  have 
an  air-flue  to  let  the  foul  air  escape,  and  those 
rooms  where  gas  is  burnt  should  also  be  provided 
with  an  external  ventilator.  The  pipes  from 
closets  should  be  carried  up  in  an  inside  recess, 
to  prevent  frost,  and  should  be  accessible  by 
merely  opening  the  wooden  covering.  The  bells 
should  also  be  so  carried  up.  There  should  be 
a hydraulic  lift  where  the  house  is  large.  Water, 
hot  and  cold,  should  be  on  the  bedroom  floors, 
and  in  the  lavatories  attached  to  the  water- 
closets.  Where  cupboards  are  put,  they  should 
be  fitted  haring  regard  to  the  use  they  will  be 
put  to.  For  instance  : in  bedrooms,  they  may 
be  made  like  wardrobes.  To  see  what  is  being 
done  out  of  this  country,  look  at  the  Americans. 
Take  one  of  their  houses  : not  a servant  (or 
help,  as  I should  perhaps  call  them)  wanted 
upstairs,  every  room  always  ready  except  the 
dusting ; the  bed,  a spring  mattress  (no  making 
required)  ; a tap  to  regulate  the  temperature  of 
the  room ; washstand,  with  hot  and  cold  water  laid 
thereto,  and  waste  therefrom  ; so  that  positively 
while  we  are  quite  helpless  without  our  domestic 
servants,  they  can  do  everything  upstairs  without 
servants.  Surely  the  picture  I have  drawn  shows 
how  much  we  have  to  do  before  we  can  call  the 
Englishman’s  castle  really  a home  fit  for  this 
century.  Well  may  I quote  those  lines, — 

“ So  hard 

The  growth  of  what  is  excellent ; so  hard 

T‘ attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world." 

In  proceeding  to  details,  the  lecturer  compared 
granite  and  marble,  mentioning  that  the  price  of 
the  “ dark  shap  ” supplied  at  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Terminus  was  31.  per  foot  run,  for  the 
columns,  which  are  2 ft.  8 in.  in  diameter,  and 
advocated  where  slate  was  used  for  internal 
work  it  should  not  be  in  imitation  of  marbles, 
but  should  be  in  plain  tints,  relieved  with  gold 
and  colours,  some  beautiful  specimens  of  wliich 
were  produced.  He  mentioned  the  various 


kinds  of  stone-preserving  processes,  but  would 
not  express  any  opinion  as  to  their  merits.  The 
new  Midland  Railway  Station  is  being  treated 
with  Professor  Church’s  process,  and  also  with 
that  of  Mr.  Ransome  ; and  he  also  considered 
the  patent  stone  of  the  latter,  specimens  of 
which  were  produced,  worked  with  the  chisel. 
He  touched  on  fireproof  construction,  mentioning 
the  price,  inclusive  of  rolled  joists  and  concrete, 
of  the  Dennett  system  at  41.  4s.  to  5 1.  5s.  per 
square  for  “ model  houses,”  and  5?.  5s.  to 
61. 10s.  for  ordinarily-sized  houses.  Many  speci- 
mens of  moulded  bricks  he  explained,  with  the 
machine  for  making  them.  As  to  concrete 
building,  this  formed  an  important  portion  of  the 
paper,  and  he  took  great  pains  in  showing  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages  as  compared  with 
the  ordinary  building  materials.  He  stated  the 
former  to  be  cheapness,  strength,  and  dura- 
bility, rapidity  of  construction,  and  economy  of 
space ; the  latter  its  liability  to  failure  from  the 
use  of  improper  materials,  or  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  proper  care,  and  the  limits  wliich 
the  material  and  method  impose  on  architec- 
tural design  and  decoration.  He  objected  to  the 
imitations  he  had  seen  of  stone  fronts  by  con- 
crete, with  core  of  that  material  to  form  mould- 
ings, and  facing  it  with  Portland  cement.  Such 
a method,  he  considered,  would  soon  bring  con- 
crete building  into  disrepute.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  concrete  building,  so  far  from  being 
necessarily  a “sham,”  may  be  made  an  ad- 
mirable and  useful  material  capable  of  perfectly 
legitimate  treatment  with  good  results.  The- 
different  kinds  of  apparatus  used  in  the  erection 
of  concrete  buildings  were  treated  of.  Amongst 
the  peculiar  features  of  concrete  buildings  was 
mentioned  that  with  regard  to  steps;  four  of 
Portland  stone  pounded  to  one  of  cement  were 
stated  as  the  proportion.  The  cost  of  these 
steps  is  about  half  that  of  Portland  stone.  Seven 
to  one  is  the  usual  proportion  for  general  building, 
but  four  to  oneis  used  for  coringoutformouldings, 
and  two  to  one  where  the  projection  is  very  great. 
An  advantage  in  regard  to  sanitary  arrangement 
was  mentioned,  viz. that  it  will  take  any 
number  of  flues  for  any  purposes  anywhere  ; so 
solid  is  the  material,  that  flues  may  come  within 
3 in.  of  outer  face.  All  fitting  into  vertical 
grooves  must  be  avoided,  as  the  swelling  of  the 
cement  prevents  the  lifting  of  the  apparatus. 
The  new  shaped  core  to  chimneys  was  explained, 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  making  the- 
chimneys  tapering,  and  it  was  shown  that  this 
prevented  a series  of  -recesses  to  catch  and  hold 
the  soot.  In  roofing,  the  thickness  of  concrete 
should  be  4 in.  to  6 in.,  with  thereon  1 in.  of 
asphalte.  He  next  alluded  to  Messrs.  Hayward’s 
latest  invention  in  pavement  lights,  including 
the  hexagonal  and  half  prismatic  lights,  also  to 
the  square  half  prismatic  light  for  filling  in 
existing  pavement  lights  to  increase  their  light- 
ing power.  He  produced  seven  different  samples 
of  sash-fastenings,  all  to  prevent  opening  from 
the  outside,  some  being  cheaper,  and  some  more 
effective  than  that  recommended  by  Colonel 
Henderson  in  his  official  circular.  He  considered 
it  was  want  of  information  on  the  part  of  Colonel 
Henderson,  and  showed  how  the  one  he  recom- 
mended could  be  opened  from  the  outside  if  the 
sash  did  not  fit  very  closely.  Many  examples  of 
locks  and  their  fastenings,  door-springs,  and 
rollers,  water-barsr,  casement  fastenings,  revol- 
ving-shutters, electric  bells  and  domestic  tele- 
graphs, cottage  ovens,  stoves,  lifts  and  hoists, 
dust-shoot  boxes,  pipes,  paints  and  enamels,  &c., 
were  exliibited  and  explained.  An  ingenious 
letter-box  was  also  introduced.  And  he  con- 
cluded his  remarks  with  this  observation, — “I 
think,  however,  there  is  a grand  future  for  archi- 
tecture, but  it  must  be  by  striving  to  combine  in 
buildings  all  the  scientific  inventions  of  the  day, 
to  do  so  continuously  and  with  judgment ; and 
herein  new  forms  will  be  created  by  the  use  of 
new  materials,  if  only  the  desire  be  present  not 
to  be  slavishly  bound  by  precedent,  but  earnestly 
to  strive  to  make  the  requirements  of  science 
express  themselves  in  our  works.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, I contend  no  architect  should  have  or  invent 
any  patent,  or  have  any  interest  in  any,  for  the 
reason  that  he  may  be  tempted  to  use  it  when 
some  better  thing  may  have  been  discovered 
(and  this  merely  from  the  natural  love  we  all 
have  for  the  children  of  our  brain),  he  should 
be  ever  willing  to  experiment  with  all  the 
inventions  of  others,  and  thus  give  them  aid. 
I have  learnt  much  while  perusing  my  investi- 
gations, and  if  I but  lead  others  to  investigate 
for  themselves,  I am  confident  they  will  also> 
learn  much.” 

The  discussion  was  adjourned  to  February  1st. 
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Sin, — If  the  people  of  England,  do  not  get  a 
good  building  for  the  central  Law-courts  of  the 
nation,  it  will  certainly  not  be  from  want  of 
public  discussion  ; and  yet,  if  a great  national 
establishment  can  bo  designed  by  public  dis- 
cussion, like  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  will  be 
a new  era  in  the  history  of  architecture,  and 
England  will  be  the  first  country  that  has  been 
able  so  to  dispense  with  architectural  genius. 

If  the  multitude  of  critics,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  public  at  large,  can  produce  a work 
of  art,  then  surely  the  architects  who  built  the 
celebrated  works  of  old  have  lived  to  little  pur- 
pose ; and  again,  if  the  works  so  produced  are 
satisfactory,  and  "the  people’s  architecture ” is 
the  best,  it  will  still  be  a matter  for  curious 
investigation  why  the  architectural  art  should 
bo  different  from  other  arts  in  that  respect.  Wo 
do  not  get  our  pictures  painted  and  our  statues 
carved  by  public  competition,  nor  is  the  poet 
laureate  selected  by  a committee  upon  poems, 
still  less  should  we  think  of  inviting  'public 
opinion  for  suggesting  improvements  to  the 
artist  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

Now,  it  appeal’s  to  me  that  this  difference  in 
-our  mode  of  dealing  with  architectural  works, 
as  compared  with  other  arts,  fs  possibly  one  of 
the  chief  causes  why  that  art  lias  fallen  in  this 
country  into  a lower  rank,  and  why  its  produc- 
tions have  been  unsatisfactory.  I cannot  see 
why  the  same  course  should  not  be  pursued  in 
architecture  as  in  painting ; namely,  to  select  an 
artist,  and  then,  having  given  him  his  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  general  extent  of  the  work,  to 
leave  him  practically  unfettered  as  to  the 
.manner  of  carrying  them  out.  This  notion  will, 

I have  no  doubt,  appear  to  many  to  bo  a rather 
startling  innovation  upon  our  habits  in  this 
respect.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
that  every  man  knows  exactly  what  sort  of  a 
house  he  wants,  and  that  a majority  of  a com- 
mittee must  be  able  to  say  what  sort  of  a building 
is  required  for  any  public  purpose.  But  I sus- 
pect the  truth  is,  that  the  public  have  never 
sufficiently  considered  the  subject  to  be  able  to 
separate  the  idea  of  the  requirements  of  the 
business  to  be  done  in  the  house  from  the  idea 
of  the  mode  of  providing  for  those  requirements. 
What  architect  is  there  who  has  not  received  a 
letter  from  the  intelligent  house-proprietor  about 
to  build,  showing  exactly  how  the  back  staircase 
could  be  added  on  for  next  to  nothing,  or  how  a 
corner,  5 ft.  square,  with  a gas  stove  in  it,  could 
be  easily  cut  off  from  the  hall  for  his  own  snug- 
gery ; and  yet,  who  cannot  or  will  not  say  what 
is  the  traffic  or  business  to  be  provided  for  in 
any  part  of  the  house. 

There  are  instances  to  be  found  in  the  public 
buildings  of  our  own  country  (and,  indeed,  of 
other  countries)  of  the  effects  of  this  kind  of 
interference  with  the  architectural  artist  upon 
the  buildings  themselves ; but  of  the  results  to 
the  artists,  the  withering  of  individual  genius, 
and  the  growth  of  a mere  desire  to  please  the 
popular  taste,  little  is  known  or  felt. 

It  is  just  this  hampering  of  the  genius  of  the 
architect  which  I think  has  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  connected 
with  the  Law  Courts  buildings;  and,  as  an 
evidence  of  it,  I may  quote  the  very  award 
of  the  judges  on  the  competitive  plans.  This 
was  to  the  effect  that,  as  no  one  architect 
had  precisely  fulfilled  the  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  commissioners,  they  therefore  selected 
that  plan  which  most  nearly  did  so,  and  com- 
bined it  with  the  elevation  most  pleasing  to 
themselves,  and  thereupon  presumed  that  the 
most  efficient  building  would  be  produced. 

Now,  is  that  a system  likely  to  promote  the 
growth  of  that  independent,  true  artistic  spirit 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  says  can  be  produced,  if 
the  architects  and  the  nation  choose  it  ? Is  it 
not  in  itself  an  argument  why  architects  should 
be  content  to  run  along  the  groove  of  popular 
opinion,  and  cease  to  hope  for  any  originality  of 
thought  ? 

And  yet  the  judges  were  only  strictly  carrying 
out  the  instructions  under  which  they  acted, 
which  were  to  select  the  plan  that  in  their 
opinion  best  fulfilled  the  required  conditions.  It 
is  to  these  conditions,  therefore,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  fountain-head  of  the  mistake.  It  is 
.to  these  that  I drew  attention  in  a previous 
letter,  wliich  you  were  kind  enough  to  publish 
in  your  periodical ; and  if  you  do  not  think  the 
subject  too  much  exhausted,  I wish  now  to  point 
out  a little  more  in  detail,  what  I consider  to  be 
the  injurious  effects  of  some  of  these  upon  all 
the  designs  for  the  law  buildings. 


The  first  and  chief  of  them  was,  I think,  the 
precise  limitation  of  the  area,  both  in  extent 
and  form.  I will  venture  to  say  that  for  the 
business  to  be  carried  on  there,  and  considering 
that  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  largest  col- 
lections of  public  buildings  ever  massed  together, 
it  was  as  small  and  as  badly  shaped  a site  as 
was  ever  appropriated  to  a public  building.  The 
area  defined  in  the  original  instructions  was 
about  900  ft.  by  500  ft.,  the  larger  dimension 
lying  approximately  east  and  west.  This  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  but  the  latter  is  a long  building 
of  comparatively  narrow  depth,  and  with  an 
open  area  about  it,  especially  on  the  south  side, 
which  it  faces.  The  Tuileries  and  Louvre  toge- 
ther occupy  a length  of  nearly  700  ft.  by 
300  ft.  broad;  but  they  face  the  south,  and  the 
interior  is  nearly  one  largo  square.  The  Escurial 
is  one  of  the  largest  palaces  in  the  world,  being 
650  ft.  by  550  ft. ; a great  deal  of  the  site  is 
garden  ; it  is  in  a sunny  climate  and  isolated ; 
whereas  the  site  proposed  for  the  Law  Courts  is 
shut  in  on  all  sides  by  private  houses ; and 
the  number  and  character  of  the  offices  to 
occupy  it  is  such,  that  the  whole  area  must  be 
covered  as  closely  as  can  be  done,  and  without 
regard  to  aspect. 

All  sanitary  engineering  is  tending  in  the 
present  day  to  the  spreading  of  buildings  in  such 
directions  and  extent  as  shall  insure  the  greatest 
amount  of  sun  and  air;  and  the  absence  of 
these  two  vital  fox-ces  in  any  public  building 
would,  no  doubt,  be  perceptible  in  the  health 
and  energy  of  the  functionaries  employed  in 
them.  Now,  I consider  it  impossible  that  any 
architect  can  arrange  the  rooms  required  in  the 
original  instructions  on  that  site,  without 
having  a great  number  of  small  courtyards  into 
which  the  sun  will  rarely  or  never  shine,  and  a 
great  number  of  windows  of  rooms  with  a 
northern  aspect.  And  why  should  it  be  so  ? If 
the  nation  wants  a palace  of  justice  in  which  to 
conduct  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
its  administration,  why  should  not  the  nation 
ask  an  architect  to  define  the  spaco  required  for 
it,  letting  him  take  these  sanitary  questions 
into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  greater  one  of 
taking  the  opportunity  of  opening  out  a fresh 
lung  in  the  metropolis  ; thus  making  the  Law- 
Courts  an  abode  of  cheerful  light  instead  of  one 
of  damp  and  darkness.  It  is  not  the  expense  that 
would  stop  the  nation,  for  that  has  never 
stopped  it  in  doing  what  it  considered  to  be 
right ; and  when  we  consider  what  the  single 
towns  of  Belgium  did  to  provide  town-halls  and 
cloth-halls,  and  what  our  own  provincial  towns 
are  now  doing  for  their  public  buildings,  ex- 
pense would  hardly  be  an  obstacle  in  a question 
of  space  for  the  Chief  Courts  of  Law  of  the 
British  empire.  It  would  be  better  to  secure 
the  ground,  and  to  postpone  some  of  the  build- 
ings to  a future  generation. 

The  x’eal  difficulty  is  in  the  limitation  which 
has  been  imposed,  step  by  step,  on  each 
authority . concerned : first,  the  Government 
fearful  of  debates ; second,  the  Commissioners 
fearful  of  responsibility ; third,  the  architects 
anxious  to  do  sometliing;  and,  fourth,  the 
judges  cabined  and  confined  by  the  acts  of  the 
other  three. 

What,  therefore,  appears  to  be  wanted  to 
make  the  site  a habitable  one,  in  a sanitary  point 
of  view,  is  greater  length  east  and  west,  so  that 
the  buildings  can  be  arranged  in  such  a manner 
as  to  allow  the  sun  to  penetrate  at  some  time  of 
the  day  into  nearly  every  living-room. 

The  second  important  defective  point  wliich 
appears  to  me  to  be  found  in  the  instructions  is 
the  proposal  to  make  a great  hall  the  central 
feature  of  the  whole  mass.  This  idea  origi- 
nated, I have  no  doubt,  from  both  administrative 
and  asstlietic  considerations.  The  lawyers  felt 
that  a central  place,  where  everybody  would  be 
sure  to  find  everybody  else,  would  be  an  im- 
portant saving  of  labour  and  anxiety  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  business  to  be  daily  carried  on  in 
these  courts ; and  both  lawyers  and  architects 
were  taken  by  the  idea  of  a grand  feature 
forming  a real  as  well  as  an  arsthetic  centre 
round  which  the  whole  mass  could  be  grouped ; 
and  the  architects,  and  especially  Mr.  Street, 
made  the  most  of  the  idea,  sacrificing  certainly 
light  and  air,  and  in  my  opinion  convenience  and 
real  msthetic  effect  to  it. 

First,  with  regard  to  convenience.  The  law 
courts  of  England  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  one 
whole,  like  a palace  or  a State  office,  as  far  as 
their  administration  is  concerned  ; they  are  only 
a collection  of  independent  courts  placed  to- 
gether for  convenience  of  general  intercourse. 


Each  court  or  set  of  courts  has  its  separate 
times  and  nature  of  traffic,  and  separate  staff 
connected  with  it.  And  whatever  the  changes 
in  the  business  of  the  courts  relatively  to  each 
othex-,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  independent 
character  of  each  coiu’t  will  be  ever  much  re- 
duced. 

The  members  of  the  legal  profession  naturally 
wish  for  the  greatest  possible  facility  for  their 
passage  from  one  court  to  another ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  each 
coui’t,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  For  a distinguished 
barrister,  who  has  to  make  speeches  in  two 
coui’ts  within  a few  xxiinutes  of  each  other,  they 
should  be  as  close  as  possible ; but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  officers  of  the  coui’t  or  the 
suitors  would  be  so  desirous  of  proximity. 

Then,  again,  each  court  lxas  its  peculiar  wants 
in  accommodation,  and  the  concentration  of  them 
in  close  symmetry  would  interfere  with  such 
peculiarities  at  the  outset,  and  with  any  little 
additions  or  alterations  that  might  be  hereafter 
required ; and  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say 
that  such  will  not  be  necessary  in  these  days  of 
change  ? For  this  reason  alone  ample  space 
should  be  reserved  l’ound  each  court  or  set  of 
coui’ts. 

Then,  again,  a great  hall  may  be  too  great — 
for  convenience  in  finding  people.  All  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  all  the  cases  in  all  the  courts 
would  be  mixed  up  together;  and  when  they 
amount  to  some  hundreds,  a single  room  would 
pi’obably  not  be  so  convenient  as  a long  gallery, 
distinctly  divided  into  compartments  : the  access 
to  such  a gallery  from  each  comt  might  be  made 
easier  than  into  one  central  hall,  and  the  persons 
concerned  with  each  court  would  be  separated. 

Lastly,  concentration  means  an  additional 
number  of  stories,  and  that  means  exclusion  of 
light  and  air,  and  extra  labour  for  the  employes 
and  the  public. 

Then,  with  regard  to  aesthetic  effect.  If  1 
may  ventui’e,  after  the  numei’ous  and  learned 
professional  criticisms  that  have  lately  appeai’ed 
in  the  public  papers,  to  touch  upon  such  delicate 
ground,  I should  say  that  the  idea  of  a mass  of 
building  closely,  concentrically,  and  symmetri- 
cally disposed  round  a central  feature,  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  more 
in  accordance  with  those  of  Classic  architecture. 
In  the  former,  each  building  or  block  might  be 
symmetrical,  but  the  assemblage  of  them  would 
not  be  necessarily  so,  as  each  would  be  designed 
to  suit  its  own  particular  object.  The  character 
of  Gothic  architecture  more  accords  with  the 
idea  of  a collection  of  partially-detached  build- 
ings, and  extending  over  a greater  space  than  in 
Classic  architecture ; and  therefore,  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  Gothic  style  is  particularly 
suited  to  the  Law  Courts  buildings.  There  are 
no  examples  of  ancient  Gothic  establishments,  I 
believe,  to  guide  us  in  this  particular  case. 
The  great  ecclesiastical  establishments  con- 
sisted of  those  detached  buildings  whose  inde- 
pendent symmetry  would  have  been  marred  by 
too  close  juxtaposition.  But  the  later  styles  of 
Gothic  would  doubtless  afford  a groundwork  for 
an  assemblage  of  independent  buildings  into  one 
connected  mass,  such  as  the  Palace  of  Justice 
ought  to  be.  None  of  the  architects,  however, 
appear  to  have  tried  those  styles. 

Then,  if  I may  venture  a step  farther,  and  enter 
upon  the  still  more  debatable  ground  of  the 
moral  effect  of  a design  : it  appears  to  me  that, 
if  the  Courts  of  Law  are  to  some  extent  inde- 
pendent tribunals,  that  idea  should  be  visibly 
expressed  in  the  building.  All  persons  should 
be  able  to  perceive  that  it  is  a collection  of 
courts,  and  the  actual  courts  themselves  should 
be  the  most  prominent  features  throughout  the 
whole  mass.  But  a central  hall  is  quite  contrary 
to  this  conception  of  the  design  ; for  it  makes  it 
simply  one  huge  place  of  assembly,  one  gigantic 
forum  or  basilica,  to  which  various  tribunals  arc 
attached. 

Thus  it  appears  that  on  all  four  counts — moral 
effect,  aesthetic  Gothic  effect,  convenience,  and 
health — the  verdict  should  be  against  the  central 
hall. 

It  is  true  that  I am  now  writing  in  ignorance 
of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Street’s  latest  design.  The 
area,  and  its  shape,  and  the  required  accommo- 
dation, may  have  been  altered  since  the  original 
instructions  were  issued  ; but  judging  from  the 
elevation  of  it  that  has  been  published,  the  gene- 
ral idea  is  only  a modification  of  his  original 
one  ; and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a modification  made, 
not  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Street’s  own  wishes, 
but  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Government.  But 
supposing  the  accommodation  required  to  have 
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been  so  reduced  as  to  do  away  with  some  of  the 
objections  I have  raised,  what  provision  is  there 
for  future  extension,  such  as  will  inevitably  be 
required  as  the  population  increases. 

I venture  to  put  forward  those  doubts  affect- 
ing the  whole  proceedings  connected  with  the 
Law  Courts  buildings,  as  questions  of  profes- 
sional art.  As  a constructor  of  some  years’ 
practice,  I wish  to  protest  against  any  designs 
limited  by  such  instructions,  as  affecting  the 
proper  responsibility  of  an  architect,  and  being 
incompatible  with  satisfactory  work.  And  I 
hope  that  the  leading  architects  of  the  country, 
who  are  all  interested,  and  to  some  extent  re- 
sponsible, in  the  mattei',  will  combine  in  request- 
ing the  Government  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a 
design  to  be  made  free  from  such  trammels. 
Otherwise  I fear  the  same  result  will  happen  to 
our  latest  and  largest  public  building  as  has  hap- 
pened before  in  one  or  two  such  cases  in  this 
and  other  countries  ; that  when  it  is  half  done, 
and  a new  Government  in  power  not  committed 
to  the  decisions  of  their  predecessors,  the  build- 
ing will  be  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  one  on 
larger  principles ; and  then  not  only  will  the 
time  and  money  have  been  wasted,  but  it  may 
be  impossible  to  produce  such  a perfect  work  as 
could  now  be  erected. 

And  I calculate  on  the  support  of  Mr.  Street 
liimself  to  such  a motion,  as  I should  think -he 
would  not  be  soxry  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  that  his  unfettered  ability  can  produce 
a work  which  will  be  a mark,  not  of  the  past, 
but  for  the  future,  of  English  architecture. 

J.  B.  Collinson, 
Colonel  Royal  Engineers. 


A New  Pagoda  has  just  been  completed  in 
Rangoon,  amidst  great  popular  rejoicings.  The 
Rangoon  Gazette  says  that  “ the  total  height  of 
the  pagoda  and  htee  is  shown  at  240  cubits  and 
6 inches,  equivalent  to  about  375  English  feet.” 


PEABODY-SQUARE,  B LAC KFR I AR S -ROAD . 

Peabody-square,  recently  erected  for  the 
Peabody  Trustees  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H. 
A.  Darbishire,  consists  of  sixt  een  blocks  of  build- 
ings, inclosing  two  quadrangles  communicating 
with  each  other,  and  is  situated  on  the  sito  of 
the  old  Magdalen  Hospital,  on  the  west  side  of 
Blackfriars-road,  near  the  Surrey  Theatre. 

All  the  blocks  are  alike  in  construction  and 
arrangement.  They  are  four  stories  high,  con- 
taining ten  rooms  on  each  story,  and  these  are 
distributed  in  dwellings  of  one,  two,  and  three 
rooms,  giving  a total  of  384  dwellings,  and  610 
rooms. 

The  living-rooms  measure  13  ft.  by  11  ft.,  and 
the  bedrooms  average  13  ft.  by  9 ft.,  with  a 
height  of  8 ft.  2 in.  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The 
former  contain  the  usual  cooking  range,  with 
boiler,  oven,  and  hot-plate,  and  are  provided  with 
cupboards,  shelves,  and  meat-safes.  Some  are 
provided  with  coal-boxes,  others  have  coal-stores 
in  the  adjacent  sculleries.  There  arc  two 
sculleries  on  each  floor,  containing  water-closet, 
sink,  and  water  supply  ; also  a dust-hopper  com- 
municating with  dust-cellar  in  the  basement,  to 
which  access  is  obtained  by  an  interior  staircase. 
A bath-room,  with  enamelled  bath  and  plentiful 
water  supply,  is  provided  on  the  ground  floor  of 
each  block. 

These  buildings  differ  from  the  majority  of 
those  which  the  trustees  have  erected,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  no  corridors ; the  staircases  are 
inclosed,  and  the  washing  accommodation  is  con- 
tained in  laundries  apart  from  the  dwellings. 
The  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  also,  are  rather 
larger,  and  their  cupboard  convenience  is  in- 
creased. The  buildings  are  plainer,  and  less 
imposing  in  appearance,  than  their  predecessors  ; 
their  cost  is  materially  less,  and  they  are  more 
popular  with  the  tenants.  As  we  said  in  the 
account  we  gave  when  they  were  first  opened, 
they  are  more  homelike  and  agreeable  than  the 
other  establishments  erected  by  the  Trustees. 


The  laundries  consist  of  two  detached  build- 
ings, each  containing  accommodation  for  twenty 
washers  at  one  time.  The  washing-rooms  are 
on  the  ground-floor,  with  water-closet,  wringing- 
machines,  &c.,  and  tho  drying-rooms  are  above. 
Tho  works  were  executed  by  Messrs.  William. 
Cubitt  & Co. 

A portion  of  the  site  belonging  to  the  trustees 
is  still  unoccupied,  but  it  is  proposed  to  cover 
it  with  similar  buildings  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
demand  for  the  completed  dwellings  being  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  present  supply.  Wo 
give  with  our  view  a block  plan  showing  the 
position  of  the  blocks,  and  a plan  of  one  of  them 
to  a larger  scale. 


MONUMENT  OF  THE  CHICAGO  FIRE. 

Our  engraving  represents  an  odd  monument 
about  to  be  set  up  to  record  the  recent  dreadful 
tire.  It  is  to  be  erected  in  Central  Park,  West 
Chicago,  one  of  the  large  city  parks,  on  a site 
just  within  the  principal  entrance,  originally 
designed  for  a monument. 

The  materials  are  relics  of  the  late  fire  that 
destroyed  the  entire  business  portion  of  the 
city,  together  with  about  one-third  of  the  resi- 
dences, and  consist  of  iron  safes,  columns, 
sculptured  stone  cornice  and  ornaments,  wliich 
have  been  presented  for  the  purpose,  and  are 
now  being  hauled  to  the  site. 

The  height  of  it  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon 
the  amount  of  material  collected  ; it  will  exceed 
100  ft.  The  work  of  construction  will  commence 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  of  Chicago. 

We  can  scarcely  anticipate  a satisfactory 
result : the  monument  will  suggest  the  advertise- 
ment of  an  enterprising  safe-maker.  Chubb, 
Milner,  or  any  other  of  our  manufacturers  in 
this  line  would  doubtless  supply  good  specimens 
for  the  purpose  free. 


THE  BUILDER, 
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PIKE  MONUMENT,  CENTRAL  PARK,  WEST  CHICAGO. Me.  W.  L.  B.  Jeshey,  Architect. 
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PEABODY  SQUARE,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD. 


PEABODY  SQUARE,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD. Mr.  Henry  A.  Darbishike,  Architect. 
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DEADLY  WAKES  AND  WASTEFUL 
FUNERALS. 

An  edict  has  at  last  gone  forth  against  wakes 
and  funerals,  both  in  Ireland  and  England. 
Cardinal  Cullen  has  felt  it  necessary,  not  only 
to  condemn  the  demoralising  practice  of  nursing 
the  dead,  but  to  threaten  a sort  of  religious 
penalty  that  is  likely  to  have  some  good  effect 
with  the  members  of  his  flock.  It  is  many  years 
now  since  the  Builder  first  drew  public  attention 
to  the  pernicious  and  criminal  custom  of  “waking 
the  dead,  and  so  killing  the  living,”  carried  on 
in  the  homes  of  the  London  Irish. 

An  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest  located  at 
Camberwell  has  just  made  an  announcement  that 
the  practice  of  “ waking  bodies  is  disgraceful.” 
He  cites  what  must  be  considered  a terrible 
picture,  that  forty  persons  had  sat  in  one  room 
with  the  corpse,  and  that  during  the  night 
fourteen  gallons  of  beer  were  consumed. 

To  this  painful  picture  might  be  added  a little 
more  colouring  without  the  least  exaggeration. 
Let  us  imagine  that  among  these  forty  persons 
there  were  at  least  half  of  them  females,  the 
majority  of  them  marriageable  ; and  that  besides 
the  beer  there  was  probably  half  a gallon  of 
whisky  drunk,  and  a quantity  of  tobacco  smoked. 
The  character  of  the  songs  and  conversation 
that  usually  distinguish  such  gatherings  can  be 
imagined,  and  the  moral  degradation  and  blunted 
feelings  they  superinduce.  Having  ourselves 
witnessed  Irish  wakes,  not  alone  in  Ireland,  but 
in  London,  in  the  wynds  and  closes  of  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  various 
other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  we  can  form  an 
estimate  of  their  baneful  effects. 

We  have  known  cases  where  the  deceased, 
when  living,  was  only  existing  from  hand  to 
mouth ; yet  his  death  and  “ wake  ” were  the 
signal  of  the  most  wasteful  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  his  friends  and  relatives. 

Many  thousands  of  the  London  Irish  are 
members  of  burial  societies,  to  which  husbands 
and  wives  pay  certain  weekly  subscriptions, 
amounting  from  twopence  to  perhaps  fourpence, 
and  even  sixpence  a week.  In  this  the  conduct 
of  these  poor  people  is  most  commendable.  The 
sums  paid  at  death  average,  perhaps,  from  50s., 
for  a child,  and  from  51.  to  10/.  or  12/.  for  an  adult 
(husband  or  wife).  Unfortunately  too  often 
this  sum  that  should  be  economised  by  the  sur- 
vivor in  the  providing  for  the  funeral  and  the 
grave,  while  bethinking  of  the  future,  is  thought- 
lessly squandered  in  nursing  the  corpse,  and 
feasting  the  jubilant  mourners  who  come  from 
miles  around  to  drink  with  all  due  reverence, 
“ The  memory  of  the  dead.”  Then  comes  the 
solemn  mockery  of  the  poor  man’s  funeral,  or 
the  poor  woman’s,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  more 
money  is  wastefully  spent.  Cerium  of  the  East- 
end  undertakers,  who  specially  provide  Roman 
Catholic  funerals,  have  in  requisition  “ a Catho- 
lic hearse  ” for  the  conveyance  of  the  deceased 
London  Irish,  and  this  custom  has  become  so 
recognised,  that  many  of  the  Irish  poor  would 
resent  as  an  insult  any  attempt  to  convey  the 
remains  of  their  relative  in  any  but  the  orthodox 
vehicle. 

An  Irish  funeral  of  somewhat  large  dimensions 
may  be  seen  almost  any  week  in  the  year  at  the 
East-end  of  London,  or  in  the  Borough ; but  a 
bona-fide  Irish  funeral  cortdge  and  procession,  1 
■with  all  honours,  is  becoming  a rather  rare 
occurrence  anywhere  out  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Once  the  body  is  consigned  to  the  earth,  a 
few  of  the  mourners  may  return  straight  home  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  a very  large  portion  of  the 
men  who  form  the  funeral  procession  will 
betake  themselves  to  the  public-houses  in  the  ! 
vicinity,  and  night  and  drunkenness  envelop  the  j 
conclusion. 

If  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  begim  their  crusade  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  how  much  disease  and  misery 
might  have  been  prevented!  Imagine,  in  the 
case  of  a man  or  woman  dying,  jxerhaps,  of  some 
dangerous  disease,  the  body  being  waked  from 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  till  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  coffin,  even  if  there  be  one,  till  the  last 
moment  unclosed ! 

The  love  for  “the  Sunday  funeral”  induces 
the  people  to  nurse  their  dead  for  days,  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  the  health  of  the  entire 
neighbourhood.  We  are  not  exaggerating  in  any 
particular.  What  we  state  we  know. 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  there  are  respect- 
able families  who  permit  wakes  in  connexion 
with  their  deceased  relatives  from  feelings  of 
reverence  and  the  old  ties  of  country  and 


custom.  Neither  religion,  morality,  public 
decency,  nor  public  health  can,  however,  sanc- 
tion or  permit  the  continuance  of  such  a baneful 
custom.  The  practice  is  bad  and  reprehensible 
in  all  views,  whether  it  take  place  in  homes  above 
the  reach  of  want,  or  in  the  homes  of  the  working 
poor.  If  people  could  only  be  brought  to  realise  the 
picture  usually  presented  at  these  “ wakes,”  in 
all  their  baleful,  senseless  folly  and  wickedness, 
their  extinction  might  be  looked  for.  There'  are 
probably  very  few  writers  or  reformers  of  abuses 
who  in  reality  know  aught  from  personal  obser- 
vation of  these  doings.  Many  here  in  London, 
who  view  them  in  the  mind’s  eye  through 
snatches  of  information  from  time  to  time  in 
the  newspapers,  laugh  at  them,  from  their 
comical  aspect.  There  are  worse  evils  attending 
and  arising  from  the  practice  of  “ wakes  ” than 
the  drinking  of  beer  and  whisky, — worse  evils 
even  than  the  infection  transmitted  from  the 
dead  to  the  living.  The  corpse  may  be  buried, 
and  the  drunkard  resume  his  daily  labour ; but 
in  the  home  of  the  dead  there  may  be  more  than 
one  sad  remembrance  of  virtue  undermined,  of 
young  womanhood  unsexed,  and  the  dolorous 
sequence  in  the  streets  and  the  river. 

I Let  the  clergymen  of  all  creeds  side  with  the 
j law,  and  let  the  law"  be  not  harshly  but  firmly  I 
j enforced.  It  is  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  evils 
J we  have  pointed  to. 


AS  TO  A NEW  STYLE, 
j The  question  of  a new  style,  which  has  lately 
| been  agitated,  has  closed,  as  usual,  without 
producing  any  tangiblo  results. 

And  thus  it  will  ever  be,  until  it  is  argued  , 
with  a clearer  conception  of  what  constitutes  a 
! stylo  of  architecture  than  the  writers  of  some 
of  the  letters  I refer  to  have  shown.  A careful  ' 
study  of  the  history  of  the  art  will  prove  that 
the  distinction  between  varying  styles  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  the  arbitrary  use  of  certain 1 
“forms,”  “features,”  or  “details,”  by  one  or  j 
the  other,  but  that  it  lies  far  deepei-,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  charactei’istic  mental  tone  of  ' 
the  builders  themselves,  of  which  such  styles 
are  an  accurate  reflex. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  a people 
whose  leading  characteristics  were  intense  love 
of  absolute  pei’fection,  and  perfect  confidence  in 
their  own  ability  to  attain  to  it ; whose  emotions 
"'ere  few  and  kept  carefully  under  control ; 
unimpressionable  advocates  of  philosopliical 
calm,  with  a rooted  distrust  of  variety.  What 
sort  of  buildings  could  be  expected  of  such  a 
race,  but  j ust  what  they  actually  erected  ? — all 
on  one  simple  fundamental  plan,  with  no  com- 
plicated constniction  or  sti-aining  arches  to 
destroy  the  appearance  of  self-contained  repose 
which  was  the  Greek  ideal,  but  with  all  their 
homologous  parts  exactly  uniform  axid  worked 
up  to  as  high  a pitch  of  beauty  as  they  were 
capable  of. 

It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; the 
high  emotional  tone,  tho  deep  reverence  of  the 
Mediaeval  mind  required  to  be  impressed  with 
the  long-drawn  aisles  and  lofty  vaults  of  the 
Gothic  chui’ch.  In  such  a building  the  round 
form  of  arch  inherited  fx-om  the  Romans,  with 
its  strong  lateral  thrusts,  had  no  place ; where 
economy  of  vertical  space  was  not  only  useless 
but  undesirable,  the  pointed  form,  which,  in  all 
its  vai-ious  uses,  cai-ries  the  aspiring  pi-inciple 
firnxly  stamped  upon  it,  was  much  moi'e  appro- 
priate, and  was  no  sooner  discovered  than 
universally  adopted. 

The  same  aspiring  tendency  earned  the  roof 
upwards  into  lofty  gables  externally,  extended 
counter-weights  into  pinnacles,  ami  tower-caps 
into  spires ; while  a conviction  of  the  unattain- 
ability of  perfection,  and  yet  of  the  necessity  of 
pressing  fox-ward  impatiently  on  the  road  to  it, 
caused  that  roughness,  want  of  finish,  and 
healthy  impex-fection,  which  so  much  dis- 
tinguish Gothic  from  Greek  woi-k. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  ■window  ti-acery, 
the  result  of  the  accidental  invention  of  coloui-ed 
glass,  we  have  the  main  distinctive  features  of 
Mediteval  architecture;  the  production  not  of 
arbitrary  “ taste,”  but  of  an  unalterable  psycho- 
logical law. 

Did  the  limits  of  a letter  allow,  I might  point 
out  how  Oriental  indolence  produced  the  flat 
surfaces  and  spiritless  arches  of  Eastern  archi- 
tecture ; how  Egyptian  gloom  raised  the  massive 
piles  that  crowd  that  strange  land;  how  the 
chai-acters  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  all  other 
nations  xxiay  be  predicted  fi-om  their  architecture 
as  safely  as  the  habits  of  an  animal  from  its 


organisation ; how,  finally,  even  the  safeguard  of 
literal  copying  has  not  prevented  this  age  fixing 
its  stamp  faintly  on  the  so-called  i-evivals  of 
other  styles.  Can  we,  then,  believe  that  it 
would  fail  to  fix  it  with  firmness  and  vigour  oix 
an  architecture  developed  anew  from  its  ele- 
ments ? Revivals  of  old  styles  can  never  be  a 
success,  unless  we  repi-oduce  the  tone  of  thought 
of  the  age  that  gave  them  birth.  The  clear 
mind  of  Pugin  saw  this,-  but  unfortunately  his 
admiration  of  Mediaeval  art  was  so  great  that  he 
actually  proposed  to  effect  such  an  impossible 
reproduction,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  led  the  wav 
himself. 

By  developing  an  architecture  from  its  ele- 
ments, I mean  that  we  should  begin  in  theory, 
as  other  nations  did  in  practice,  from  simple 
squared  masses  of  building  material ; and  bring- 
ing to  the  work  a sense  of  beauty  trained  by 
assiduous  study  of  the  Creator’s  noblest  works, 
shape  these  rough  blocks  to  such  forms  as  shall 
give  not  only  pleasure,  but  satisfaction  to  the 
faculty  so  cultivated  ; and  beanty,  I believe,  is 
but  the  expression  of  an  all-pervading,  guiding 
reason  in  form. 

We  can  then  add  ornament,  the  representation 
of  the  most  admired  works  of  nature,  to  give 
additional  interest  to  the  building;  enrichment 
or  patterns  to  l-elieve  plain  surfaces  ; and  colour, 
whose  use  needs  no  comment. 

The  ancients  designed  on  these  principles 
buildings  which  are  real  and  true  ox-ganisnxs, 
each  part  designed  especially  for  its  own  place, 
all  together  forming  a harmonious  whole.  We 
pick  their  buildings  to  pieces,  and,  considering 
each  part  as  a fixed  quantity  under  the  name  of 
a “ detail,”  or  an  “ ornamental  featm-e,”  patch 
them  together,  like  children  with  a box  of  bricks, 
to  form  structures  frequently  with  as  little  truth 
in  them  as  the  well-known  monster  of  Horace’s 
imagining. 

To  predict  what  the  style  of  this  age  will  be 
is,  perhaps,  premature  ; yet,  I think  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  breadth  of  view  which 
distinguishes  modem  thought  will  tend  to 
spaciousness  in  the  area  of  buildings.  The 
pointed  arch,  I think,  will  be  found  unsuited  to 
the  period,  and  the  round  form  will  be  adopted, 
with  a slight  ellipticity  (the  long  axis,  of  course, 
vertical)  to  give  it  that  life  and  vigour  wanting 
to  the  pure  semicircle;  and,  as  the  Mediceval 
architects  made  the  development  of  painted 
glass  windows  one  of  their  chief  cares,-  so  the 
great  problem  of  this  age,  I believe,  will  be, 
or  rather  has  been,  propounded  by  the  inven- 
tion of  wrought-iron  roofs. 

I have  already  trespassed  too  much  on  vour 
space ; permit  me  but  to  add,  that  I should'  not 
have  written  a letter  controverting,  as  this  does, 
the  opinion  of  so  many  eminent  ai’chitects,  had 
I not  first  practically  proved  the  possibility  of 
designing  buildings,  monumental  and  domestic, 
in  the  new  style  whose  cause  I am  advocating. 
Although  want  of  leisure  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  woiking  out  of  complete  illustrative  draw- 
ings, yet  if  any  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject  should  be  willing  to  lend  their 
assistance,  a short  time  would  suffice  to  lay  the 
scheme  before  the  public  in  its  practical  workixig, 
as  well  as  in  its  theoretical  bearing. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I lay  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  “ invention  of  a new  style.”  I 
am  simply  anxious  to  show  that  the  style  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  not  a visioxxary  dream  ; 
and  that  its  conversion  from  a potential  to  an 
actual  existence  is  neither  difficult  nor  ti-ouble- 
some. 

A Cambridge  Graduate. 


THE  SITE  FOR  THE  LAW  COURTS. 

DEMOLITION  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  IN  ST.  CLEMENT’S 
DANES. 

During  the  present  week  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  houses  and  other  premises  in 
St.  Clement’s  Danes,  whose  property  has  been 
obtained  by  compulsory  purchase  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  New  Law  Coui-ts,  have  commenced 
preparation  for  giving  up  possession  of  their 
several  tenements  prepai-atoxy  to  the  work  of 
demolition  being  proceeded  with.  Miss  Coventry, 
the  pi'oprieti-ess  of  the  “Anchor”  dining-room 
and  restaurant,  opposite  St.  Clement’s  Church, 
and  who  has  received  2,250/.  as  compensation  for 
her  lease  and  goodwill,  closed  her  premises  early  in 
the  week,  and  on  Thursday  had  a sale  of  her 
effects  pi-eparatory  to  immediate  removal.  On 
Monday  next,  the  15th  instant,  the  St.  Clement’s 
Danes  Yestiy,  who  have  received  10,000/.  for 
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their  premises,  including  the  old  buiial-ground 
and  the  almshouses  adjoining,  will  give  up  pos- 
session of  the  property.  Mr.  Da  Silva,  the 
cigar-dealer  and  billiard  proprietor,  who  occu- 
pies the  premises  next  to  the  vestry-hall,  and 
who  lias  received  2,1001.  in  compensation, 
announces  that  he  gives  up  possession  at  the  end 
of  the  following  week ; and  we  understand  that 
the  Midland  Railway  Company,  who  occupy  the 
premises  adjoining  as  one  of  their  parcel -offices, 
will  remove  about  the  same  time.  The  occupiers 
of  the  four  houses  in  St.  Clement’s-lane,  leading  i 
to  the  Inn,  who  have  also  received  notices,  as 
well  as  the  old  matrons  who  occupy  the  six  alms-  ! 
houses  belonging  to  the  Vestry,  are  to  give 
up  possession  immediately,  when  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  will  at  once  be  taken  down,  but  we 
learn  that  the  bodies  in  the  old  churchyard  will 
tirst  be  removed  under  the  faculty  granted  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  We  understand  that  the 
St.  Clement’s  Danes  Vestry  intend  to  make  a 
comfortable  provision  for  the  inmates  of  the 
almhouses  who  will  be  turned  out  of  their  pre- 
mises for  the  purposes  of  the  New  Law  Courts. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Malton. — Drain  fever  and  drain  ventilation  are 
now  receiving  every  attention  everywhere.  The 
Malton  Board  of  Health  have  appointed  a special 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  drain 
ventilation,  the  condition  of  private  houses  as  to 
drain -connexion  and  water-closet  and  soil-pipe 
ventilation,  the  covering  of  ashpits,  and  general 
sanitary  matters.  The  inspector  has  been  ordered 
to  visit  all  houses  using  water-closets,  to  inspect 
drain  arrangements,  Ac.,  and  report. 

Nottingham. — In  a letter  to  the  Nottingham- 
shire  Guardian,  Mr.  Sidney  R.  Stevenson,  archi- 
tect and  Surveyor,  Nottingham,  says  : — Having 
been  called  in  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  drainage  of  property  in  the 
higher  situations  of  Nottingham,  I have  been 
astonished  to  find  so  little  care  taken  in  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  better  class  of  j 
houses.  In  one  case  I found  the  cold  and  hot 
water  cisterns  (fixed  in  the  bath-room)  supplied  : 
the  kitchen,  bath,  and  lavatory ; and  from  the  j 
same  cold-water  cistern  the  water-closet  was  I 
supplied.  It  is  abnost  superfluous  to  tell  your 
readers  that  through  the  closet-valve  in  the 
cistern  the  noxious  gases  from  the  main  sewer 
have  the  chance  to  force  themselves  into  all  parts 
of  the  house,  and  to  impregnate  the  water  with 
their  effluvia.  ...  A factory  owner,  with 
whom  I am  well  acquainted,  states  that  when  he 
has  occasion  to  blow  off  steam  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  small  houses  have  frequently  told 
him  that  the  steam  from  the  sewer  has  fonnd  its 
way  through  their  drains  and  sink-traps  into 
their  houses.  If  such  be  the  case  with  the  float- 
ing steam  of  an  engine  boiler,  with  how  much 
more  power  must  the  foul  gases  of  the  sewers 
force  their  way  through  the  majority  of  drains 
and  traps?  A serious  case  of  typhoid  has  just 
come  under  my  own  observation  from  this  cause. 
The  residence  abuts  upon  what  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  Notting- 
ham— the  Arboretum.  The  effluvium  accumu- 
lates in  the  sewers  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  town 
and  rushes  to  the  higher,  and  by  accelerated 
power  the  gases  force  their  -way  through  lavatory 
basins,  closet  valves,  and  places  little  suspected. 
Surely  these  facts  are  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  Sanitary  Committee  and  their  able  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  Tarbotton. 

Sheffield. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Local 
Health  Committee  applications  for  the  vacant 
post  of  chief  sanitary  inspector  were  opened. 
These  numbered  upwards  of  a hundred.  Though 
the  committee  sat  upwards  of  three  hours,  they 
found  it  impossible,  having  other  business  to 
transact,  to  read  the  testimonials  of  the  various 
candidates,  and  to  come  to  a decision  upon  them. 
The  meeting  was  therefore  adjourned.  The 
committee  were  able,  however,  to  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  who  were  the  most  suitable  candi- 
dates ; and  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  best 
were  selected.  The  list  of  the  selected  can- 
didates was  as  follows  : — Mr.  Tudor,  engineer, 
Manchester;  Mr.  Drake,  sanitary  inspector, 
Salford ; Mr.  Wever,  civil  engineer,  Leicester ; 
Mr.  Clarke,  sanitary  inspector,  Norwich ; Mr. 
Roome,  sanitary  inspector,  Rawmarsh  ; Mr.  Dob- 
son, sanitary  inspector,  Glasgow ; Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, sanitary  inspector,  Liverpool ; Mr. 
Coglilin,  chief  sanitary  inspector,  Margate  ; Mr. 
Winn,  civil  engineer;  Mr.  Masked,  from  the 
office  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Hadfield,  Sheffield ; Mr.  Lan- 
cashire, from  the  office  of  the  borough  surveyor, 
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Sheffield ; Mr.  Crofts,  nuisance  inspector,  Hud- 
dersfield ; Mr.  Currie,  chief  sanitary  inspector,  j 
Newcastle ; Mr.  Watson,  Sheffield ; and  Mr.  ■ 
Griffith,  sanitary  inspector,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
The  contest  was  ultimately  between  Mr.  Roome 
and  Mr.  Crofts,  and  the  latter  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  one. 

Pollution  of  the  River  Lea. — A deputation 
from  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  consisting  of  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  M.P., 
Messrs.  Robert  King,  Hacon,  and  Kemp,  have 
attended  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board,  to  present 
a petition  : — 

“ That  the  river  Lea  is  the  means  of  wholesome  exercise 
and  recreation  to  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  ol 
Hackney  and  of  the  East  of  London  ; that  the  discharge 
of  part  of  the  sewage  of  the  parish  of  Tottenham  into 
the  river  Lea,  north  of  Bailey's-lane,  makes  both  the 
river  and  its  banks  offensive  to  'passers-by  and  dangerous 
to  health,  and  pollutes  the  stream  for  the  whole  of  its 
course  through  this  parish  ; that  those  who  live  near  the 
river  and  those  who  resort  to  it  are  exposed  to  the  risk  ol 
disease  by  its  defilement,  and  are  deprived  of  the  proper 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  river." 

The  petitioners  therefore  request  that  steps  may 
be  taken  for  preventing  the  sewage  of  Totten- 
ham from  being  discharged  into  the  river.  The 
chairman  received  the  petition,  and  stated  that  the 
Board  was  taking  effective  measures  to  suppress 
the  evils  complained  of  ; but  there  were  restric- 
tions in  their  Act  which  retarded  their  pro- 
ceedings ; but  he  assured  the  deputation  that 
the  nuisance  of  the  -Tottenham  sewage  would 
soon  be  abated,  as  the  Board  had  now  under 
consideration  a plan  for  the  interception  of  the 
drainage  of  that  populous  place. 
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will  be  wanted,  not  less  than  150,000,0001.  ster- 
ling— the  price  of  a war. 

“ The  rentals  of  these  cottages  will  defray  the  interest 
and  repayment  of  this  150,000,000/.,  and  the  laud-tax  will 
enable  t tie  artificial  value  of  the  land  to  be  converted  into 
Consols.  The  increased  value  of  a million  skilled  men  will 
lie  worth  to  the  country  more  than  50,000,000/.  a year  in 
the  enhanced  value  of  the  productions  of  their  industry'. 
Then  there  are  roads,  drainage,  gas,  police,  markets, 
schools,  and  public  buildings,  and  all  the  other  elements 
of  town  organisation ; these  must  be  provided  for  by 
special  revenues.  The  organisation  of  these  communities 
is  to  be  municipal. 

“The  public  service  is  to  be  organised  for  the  common 
good,  on  the  fashion  of  the  Post-office.  An  organised 
■’  " ' ' ' and  g 
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being  of  the  common  people  ; ’ ‘anil  the  same  is  true  of 
savings-banks,  life  and  fire  insurance,  annuities,  currency, 

“ In  the  middle  of  every  group  of  homesteads  the  State 
will  have  to  plant  out  a group  of  skilled  teachers,-— men 
skilled  in  head  and  hand,  men  specially  skilled  in  the 
trades  and  occupations  of  the  district.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Scott  Russell  begs  tliat 
tlrese  proposals  may  be  taken  into  consideration, 
“ with  a view  of  correcting  and  maturing  them 
into  fitness  for  laws.”  Whether  they  can  be 
brought  into  one  enactment  or  many,  they  all, 
he  contends,  hold  together,  and  in  his  view  any 
one  will  probably  fail  apart  from  all  the  rest. 
He  therefore  urges  that  these  questions  may  bo 
considered,  “ not  as  isolated  measures  tending  to 
better  only  a part  of  an  ill-conditioned  human 
being,  but  as  the  elements  of  a condition  of  life 
tending  to  better  and  elevate  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  well-being  of  the  whole 


THE  NEW  “ SOCIAL  MOVEMENT.” 

Mu.  Scott  Russell  has  addressed  a letter  to 
the  lords,  gentlemen,  and  fellow-workmen  who 
constituted  his  Representative  Council  of  Work- 
ing Men  and  Council  of  Legislators,  containing 
a programme  of  the  measures  which  he  thinks  are 
needful  to  turn  the  celebrated  seven  resolutions 
into  legislative  acts.  He  hopes  it  will  soon  be- 
come his  duty  “ to  lay  before  the  Council  of 
Legislators  the  communications  they  are  await- 
ing";” but  meanwhile,  as  the  premature  dis- 
closure of  their  plans  has  for  a while  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  movement,  he  wishes  to 
utilize  the  time  by  obtaining  their  individual 
co-operation,  before  the  date  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament. 

He  thinks  that  it  should  be  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  these  measures,  that  in  some  countries 
lands  round  towns  are  held  by  their  inhabitants 
for  the  common  good ; that  in  England  the 
Legislature  has  taken  from  the  people  millions 
of  acres  of  common  land,  which  were  the 
entailed  estate  of  the  people  ; that  though 
human  beings  have  not  been  recognized  as  ob- 
jects of  value,  skilled  men  and  their  families  are 
national  wealth,  and  the  rearing  and  cultivating 
of  healthy  families  is  an  object  of  the  highest 
public  utility.  Parliament  should,  therefore,  grant 
powers  to  villages  and  towns  to  purchase  out- 
lying lauds  just  as  railway  companies  do.  The 
quantity  to  be — 

“one  acre  for  one-tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants 'in 
towns  exceeding  20,000;  half  that  quantity  per  head 
where  the  town  exceeds  100,000  ; and  in  towns  and  villages 
under  10,000  it  may  reach  one  acre  to  five  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  lands  are  to  be  used  as  follows: — One  half 
shall  be  appropriated  to  detached  cottages  in  gardens,  tin 
other  half  shall  be  held  as  common  land,  leit  free  in  th. 


middle  of  the  cottage  gronnd,  within  which  there  i 
enclosed  school-houses  in  their  play-grounds  and  gardens, 
recreation-grounds  for  the  people,  a town-hall,  market- 
houses,  and  places  of  instruction.” 

The  Corporation  to  have  powers  of  road- 
making, purchasing  and  letting  property,  build- 
ing and  pulling  down  and  destroying  unwhole- 
some buildings  and  appropriating  land  for  the 
common  good.  The  revenue  for  these  purposes 
Mr.  Russell  would  raise  from  the  rent  of  land. 
The  agricultural  value  of  land  is  fifty  shillings 
an  acre  ; a town  of  10,000  inhabitants  would  have 
to  pay  25,000 1.  a year  for  its  land.  There  would 
settled  on  that  land  1,000  families  in  cottage 
gardens,  who  would  pay  1,000  rentals  of  fifty 
shillings  each ; and,  considering  that  the  common 
lands  have  been  taken  from  the  poor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich,  they  must  be  restored  by 
means  of  a property-tax,  which  would,  of  course, 
fall  on  the  rich.  A third  source  of  revenue 
would  be  the  rental  of  the  cottages.  A rental  of 
105  shillings  a year  will  not  only  pay  for  build- 
ing a cottage,  but  will  repay  the  capital  in  a 
moderate  time;  and  thus  “ a rental  of  155  shil- 
lings a year  will  give  a family  home,  health,  and 
garden  ground.”  But  for  these  purposes  capital 


BEHAVIOUR  OF  SAFES  AND  VAULTS  IN 
FIRE. 

The  expeinence  of  the  late  fire  iu  Chicago 
affords  much  information  regarding  the  relative 
merits  of  safes  and  vaults  for  the  preservation  of 
papers  or  other  valuables.  The  work  of  digging 
out  safes  from  the  ruins,  which  was  begun  as 
soon  as  the  heat  of  the  smouldering  piles  would 
admit,  resulted  in  proving  the  fact  that  safes, 
however  well  constructed,  would  not,  under  all 
circumstances,  preserve  their  contents  un- 
harmed. Those  placed  in  wooden  buildings,  as 
a rule,  held  papers  and  books  in  good  con- 
dition i the  materials  of  which  such  buildings 
were  composed  burned  so  quickly  and  entirely, 
leaving  nothing  remaining  to  smoulder  and  re- 
tain the  fire,  that  safes  did  not  become  heated 
through.  But  in  buildings  of  brick  and  stone  the 
result  was  more  unfortunate.  The'safes  fell  among 
masses  of  material  which  burned  steadily,  and 
gave  forth  intense  heat  for  days  after  the  first 
fire,  and  thwarted  any  attempts  made  at  removal. 
The  safes  lying  in  the  midst  of  such  heaps  of 
fire  became  intensely  heated  throughout,  and 
when  efforts  to  remove  them  were  finally  suc- 
cessful, their  contents  were  found,  in  many  cases, 
to  be  ruined.  Books,  papers,  and  bank-notes 
still  retained  their  form,  but  had  changed  to 
black  in  colour,  and,  upon  the  slightest  touch, 
crumbled  into  powder.  In  almost  an  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
forced  to  remain  in  the  burning  ruins,  safes 
were  found  to  have  their  contents  unin- 
jured, or  partially  or  totally  destroyed.  It  is 
evident  that,  while  a well-constructed  safe  will 
hold  uninjured  books  and  papers ; yet,  x-emaining 
in  the  fire  for  a long  pei'iod,  no  one  yet  made 
will  fulfil  its  purpose.  With  vaults  the  result 
proved  entirely  different.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance well-built  vaults  held  their  contents  intact. 
Bn'cks  and  mortar  proved  excellent  non-con- 
ductors of  heat,  and  upon  the  opening  of  large 
vaults  wliich  stood  for  some  days  in  the  midst  of 
fire,  their  interiors  were  found  scarcely  warm, 
according  to  our  authority,  the  American  Builder. 

These  discoveries  will  doubtless  have  the  effect 
of  inti-oducing  more  largely  the  construction  of 
vaults  in  buildings  devoted  to  business  uses, 
and  the  disasters  resulting  from  their  faulty  con- 
struction, of  which  the  one  in  the  Custom 
House  furnished  a notable  example,  will  perhaps 
induce  more  care  in  building.  A vault  badly 
[ built  is  worse  than  a poor  safe,  for  the  latter 
1 does  afford  a degree  of  protection  to  what  is 
' within  it,  while  the  former  gives  no  protection 
at  all. 

It  must  not  be  infeiTed  from  the  statements 
made  above  that  safes  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
late  fire  did  not  accomplish  a great  degree  of 
good.  Property  of  immense  value  was  preserved 
through  their  agency,  and  where  not  exposed  to 
heat  of  the  most  intense  character,  and  for  a long 
time,  the  safes  generally  stood  the  test  well,  and 
reflected  credit  on  the  makers,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  used,  even  where  faults  exist ; for,  to 
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secure  perfect  safety,  valuables  must  be  placed 
in  a safe  surrounded  by  a vault;  and,  for 
ordinary  fires,  safes  have  proved  themselves 
equal  to  all  requirements.  But  for  such  oc- 
casions as  the  late  fire  only  vaults  can  afford  the 
perfect  security  needed. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — It  is  understood  that  a conference 
of  the  master  builders  of  the  metropolis  is  about 
to  be  held,  to  decide  upon  what  steps  should  be 
taken  with  reference  to  the  request  of  the  Stone- 
masons’ Society  that  the  employers  should  adopt 
a uniform  nine-hours  system  for  the  whole  year, 
instead  of  confining  the  nine  hours  to  the  winter 
months,  and  terminating  that  rule  on  the  14th 
of  February.  Added  to  this,  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  society  for  an  advance  of  one  penny 
an  hour  on  the  present  rate  of  wages,  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  July  next,  has  caused  a consider- 
able amount  of  anxiety  amongst  the  leading  men 
in  the  trade — in  fact,  amongst  the  master  builders 
generally, — as  the  penny  an  hour  would  add  some- 
thing like  10  per  cent,  to  the  present  amout  paid 
the  men.  Not  the  least  important  question  to 
be  considered  by  the  conference  is  stated  to  be 
— in  connexion  with  taking  contracts — that  [of 
the  large  prospective  increase  in  the  cost  of 
building  operations,  should  the  nine  hours  and 
advanced  wages  hereafter  apply  to  other  opera- 
tives in  the  building  trade  besides  the  stone- 
masons.  The  East  of  London  has  been  pla- 

carded with  notices,  offering  labourers  employ- 
ment at  Carlisle  at  the  wage  of  3s.  6d.,  with  the 
additional  inducements  of  cheap  lodgings,  daily 
payments,  and  railway  fares  paid. 

Lock-out  at  Messrs.  Pontifex  ty  Wood’s. — The 
General  Council  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  have  considered  and  discussed  a dis- 
pute which  has  arisen  between  Messrs.  Pontifex 
& Wood,  the  extensive  engineers  of  Shoe-lane, 
and  their  workmen  ; and  to  decide  what  should 
be  the  action  of  the  men  with  reference  to  pro- 
posals of  their  employers,  by  whom  they  have 
been  locked  out.  Mr.  William  Allan,  the 
general  secretary  of  the  society,  stated  that  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  firm  on  the  previous 
day,  and  he  now  submitted  to  the  council  the 
proposals  of  Messrs.  Pontifex  & Wood.  Mr. 
Pontifex  said  in  effect  that  the  nine-hours 
system  had  been  conceded  to  the  workmen,  a 
rate  for  overtime  having  also  been  agreed  upon. 
What  the  firm  wanted  was  that  the  men  should 
leave  off  work  for  tea  at  half-past  four,  that  they 
should  take  half  an  hour  for  tea,  that  they 
should  resume  work  at  five,  and  leave  off  finally 
at  six.  For  the  overtime  worked  the  firm  were 
quite  willing  to  pay  then-  men  at  the  rate  of 
“time  and  a quarter.”  After  discussing  the 
question  in  various  aspects,  the  council  unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  proposal  of  Messrs. 
Pontifex  & Wood  could  not  be  accepted  by  the 
men,  as  it  was  at  variance  with  the  principle  of 
the  nine  hours. 

Trades-union  Congress  at  Nottingham. — The 
fourth  annual  congress  of  the  trades’  societies  and 
trades’  councils  of  the  United  Kingdom  com- 
menced at  Nottingham  on  Monday.  There  was 
a large  attendance  of  delegates.  Mr.  George 
Potter,  of  London,  was  elected  chairman  until 
the  credentials  of  the  delegates  were  received. 
He  delivered  a short  address,  in  which  he  con- 
gratulated the  delegates  upon  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  trades  generally,  and  trusted  that 
good  results  would  emanate  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress.  The  scrutineers’  report 
showed  that  eight  trades’  councils  and  forty- 
three  district  organisations  were  represented  at 
the  congress.  Seventy  delegates  had  been 
accredited,  representing  constituencies  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  255,712.  Mr.  Leather- 
head  (Nottingham)  was  elected  president  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  mayor  of  Nottingham 
entertained  the  delegates  at  a banquet  in  the 
Exchange-hall. 

The  Potteries. — The  members  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society, 
in  the  Potteries,  Newcastle-under-Lyne  and  dis- 
tinct, have  given  notice  to  the  master  builders 
that  they  require  an  alteration  in  the  “ working 
miles  of  the  Potteries,”  passed  some  short  time 
ago  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  late  Stipendiary.  In  the 
first  place,  they  ask  that  the  time  for  leaving 
work  shall  be  half-past  five  o’clock,  instead  of 
six,  during  the  summer  months,  that  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  same  position  in  that  respect  as 
the  other  branches  of  the  building  trades.  In 
the  second  place,  they  ask  for  an  advance  of 
wages  one  farthing  per  hour. 


Arbitration  in  Trade  Disputes. — A “ Bill  to 
extend  the  Application  of  the  Act  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Arbitration 
of  Disputes  between  Masters  and  Workmen,” 
which  is  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  early 
in  the  coming  session,  has  been  printed.  It 
bears  the  names  of  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  T. 
Brassey,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes.  The  Bill  is  not  a long 
one,  having  only  eleven  sections,  with  an  appen- 
dix showing  what  portions  of  the  Act  of  5 Geo. 
IV.,  c.  96,  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the  new 
law.  The  Bill  provides  that  its  provisions  shall 
apply  to  all  Boards  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  disputes  of  any  kind  between  masters 
and  workmen  in  any  trade ; that  every  master 
who  agrees  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  any 
Board  shall  keep  displayed  a copy  of  these  rules, 
and  give  a copy  to  each  of  his  workmen,  who, 
receiving  it,  shall  also  be  bound  by  the  rules  ; 
that  the  attendance  of  persons  and  the  produc- 
tion of  documents  shall  be  secured  by  proper 
means  and  under  certain  penalties ; that  the 
decisions  of  the  Boards  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
be  enforced ; that  no  member  of  any  Board,  or 
person  bound  by  one,  shall  be  liable  to  any 
penalty  under  any  Act  relating  to  breach  of 
contract  between  masters  and  servants,  of  which 
such  Board  might  under  its  rule  take  cogni- 
sance ; that  the  acceptance  of  this  Act  by 
Boards  shall  be  voluntary,  and  this  acceptance 
may  be  entire  or  partial ; and  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Boards  of  concilia- 
tion only.  There  is  to  be,  by  the  provisions  of 
existing  law,  incorporated  in  the  Bill,  power  to 
summon  witnesses,  and  compel  them  to  give 
evidence  on  pain  of  imprisonment ; power  for  a 
married  woman  to  lodge  a complaint  in  the  name 
of  her  husband,  and  for  children  in  the  name  of 
parents  'and  guardians ; and  power  to  enforce 
awards  by  distress  or  imprisonment. 


THE  THREATENED  STRIKE  OF  MASONS. 

Sir, — The  threatened  strike  of  the  “ Operative 
Stone-Masons  ” on  14th  February,  as  announced 
by  their  secretary  in  your  last  issue,  is  one  which 
will,  if  persisted  in,  lead  in  all  probability  to  a 
repetition  of  the  great  “Builders’  Strike”  of 
1859,  with  all  its  disastrous  consequences.  But, 
as  one  who  suffered  considerable  loss  on  that 
occasion,  I would  earnestly  beg  the  “ Operative 
Masons  ” to  consider  what  they  are  about,  and 
whether  they  have  any  justification  for  plunging 
the  whole  building  trade  into  confusion  and  loss. 
A strike  of  masons  must  necessarily  involve  a 
lock-out  of  other  trades.  It  was  only  in 
October  last  that  the  “Operative  Masons”  sent 
to  the  Builders’  Society  a memorandum  of  their 
wishes,  which  was  acceded  to  by  the  majority 
of  London  builders.  This  memorandum  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  hours  of  labour  should  be 
50&  hours  for  the  14  winter  weeks  of  the  year, 
and  56£  hours  for  the  other  38  weeks,  or  on  an 
average  something  over  54,  but  less  than  55 
hours  per  week  for  the  entire  year. 

But,  as  frost  and  bad  weather  are  certain  to 
interfere  more  or  less  with  masonry,  it  follows 
that  masons  do  not,  under  present  regulations, 
work  on  an  average  54  hours  per  week,  which 
hours  have  been  decided  on  by  the  whole 
engineering  trade  as  a proper  carrying  out  of  the 
nine-hours  system. 

All  my  brother  master  builders  to  whom  I have 
spoken  agree  that  there  is  no  reason  for  now 
altering  the  hours  of  masons’  labour  from  those 
which  they  themselves  put  forth  three  months 
ago. 

I hope  sincerely  that  common  sense  will 
induce  the  “ Operative  Masons  ” to  withdraw 
their  notice.  A Master  Builder. 


BIRMINGHAM,  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 
What  is  going  on  in  Birmingham,  we  fear, 
applies  to  many  other  towns.  .It  is  a subject 
often  recurred  to  in  the  Builder.  The  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  Morning  News,  in  a leading 
article  on  this  subject,  says  : — 

The  condition  of  the  old  part  of  almost  any 
old  town  has  been  described  and  lamented  over 
times  without  number.  We  shudder  as  we  pass 
the  street  end  of  the  crowded  court,  and  we 
apologise  for  the  vices  of  its  inhabitants,  by 
asking  what  better  can  be  expected  from  those 
whose  very  conditions  of  life  shut  out  from  them 
the  possibility  of  knowing  what  pure  air  or 
bright  light  is.  We  regret  the  existence  of  these 
Jens  of  infamy. 

I But  how  many  people  are  there  in  Birmingham 


who  know  at  this  moment  in  what  manner  the 
future  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  are  being 
provided  ? Nothing  is  really  known  ; nothing  is 
plainly  said.  No  official  acquaints  the  Town 
Council,  month  by  month,  of  what  has  been  done 
to  the  permanent  injury  of  the  town.  No  one 
gets  up  in  his  place,  or,  indeed,  has  a place  in 
which  to  get  up  and  say, — “ Since  our  last 
meeting,  twenty,  or  forty,  or  sixty  more  so-called 
houses  have  been  begun  or  finished,  in  which 
decent  life  is  impossible,  or  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  live  with  either  health  or  happiness.”  And 
yet  surely  this  is  a matter  whose  importance 
cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  of  which  it  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  that  we  have  definite  and  exact 
information.  For  the  fact  is  that,  almost  with- 
out exception,  these  additions  to  our  town  are  in 
the  hands  of  speculators  whose  worldly  means 
are  certainly  not  equal  to  their  energy  or  activity. 
The  buildings  of  the  poor  are  mostly  built  by  the 
poor,  with  money  borrowed  from  the  rich.  The 
system  of  leaseholds  is  almost  universal,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  freehold  laud  is  not  to 
be  obtained.  If  a piece  of  freehold  land  comes 
into  the  market,  it  is  turned  into  leasehold  with- 
out loss  of  time.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
constantly  increasing  endeavour  is  to  place  the 
largest  number  of  tenements  upon  the  smallest 
possible  plot  of  land.  By  this  means  the  ground- 
rent  of  each  separate  house  is  kept  down  to  a 
minimum  ; and  the  success  of  the  speculation  is 
rendered  more  certain.  The  next  object  is  to 
build  the  houses  themselves  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  material  that  can  possibly  be  used. 
The  walls  are  thin,  the  timbers  are  few  and  weak, 
the  roofs  are  light,  the  internal  fittings  are  of 
the  cheapest  and  commonest  description.  Every 
method  is  studied  by  which  space  may  be  saved, 
and  materials  economised.  One  of  the  com- 
monest, and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  worst 
expedients,  is  to  build  rows  of  cottages  back  to 
back.  


BUDA  PEST  COMPETITION. 

This  competition,  in  which  the  engineers  and 
architects  of  all  nations  were  invited  to  send  in 
designs  for  the  improvements  of  the  capital  of 
Hungary,  was  concluded  in  December  last,  and 
the  only  prize  awarded  to  foreigners  was  gained 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Klein,  C.E.,  of  Cannon-street,  City, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser,  C.E.,  of  Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  for  superiority  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  communications  between  different 
parts  of  the  city,  parks,  ornamental  works, 
waterworks,  sewers,  and  docks. 


CEMENTING  RAINWATER  TANKS. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wilkinson,  in  the  Builder  of  the 
2nd  of  December  last  (p.  944),  states  that  the 
proper  proportion  for  coatings  of  cement  or 
brick  to  tanks,  to  make  them  impervious  is,  in 
his  [experience,  5 of  cement  to  1 of  sand, — at 
least,  so  I understand  his  letter.  This,  however, 
differs  so  considerably  from  what  is  frequently 
practised  and  recommended,  that  it  would  be  of 
much  service  if  that  gentleman  would  kindly  write 
something  further  as  to  this  matter.  “ Ren- 
dered with  fine  cement  J in.  thick  ” is,  I believe  a 
fairly  frequent  description  in  architects’  specifi- 
cations, and,  I presume,  is  also  a description  of 
the  work  executed  under  them.  Some  books  of 
instructions  could  also  be  referred  to  where 
pure  cement  is  either  recommended  or  described 
as  in  ordinary  use  for  this  purpose.  Intelligent 
builders  are  sometimes  known  to  argue  that  a 
mixture  with  the  best  Portland  cement  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  very  sharpest  and  cleanest 
road-drift  (say,  from  a flint-mended  road)  will 
add  greatly  to  its  success  as  a rendering  coat, 
stating,  as  far  as  they  become  intelligible,  that 
pure  cement,  from  its  expansive  habits,  ceases 
to  adhere  to  the  surface  in  parts,  and  stands  out 
in  bulges,  in  which  cracks  are  afterwards  formed, 
or  pieces  fall  off ; others,  again,  are  found  be- 
lieving in  something  like  tliis  1 and  1 proportion, 
alleging  that  the  addition  of  the  sand  secures  a 
slower  setting  of  the  coat,  and  with  that  a more 
equal  contraction  of  the  mass ; that  cracks  are 
produced  by  the  forcible  separation  of  adjacent 
areas  at  a certain  stage  of  the  process  of  setting- 
when  the  material  is  not'  thus  prepared. 

The  proportions  used  by  speculating  builders 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  for  the  cement 
flats  which  they  love  to  put  over  the  “wing- 
buildings  ” of  the  stereotyped  eight-roomed 
house  in  rows,  are  stated  frequently  as  one  of 
cement  to  two  of  sand.  It  is  true  that  they  rarely 
leave  a thoroughly  water-tight  roof  beliind 
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them ; but  that  may  perhaps  bo  attributed 
rather  to  the  constructive  habits  of  these  builders 
than  to  the  composition  of  their  cement.  This 
necessarily  also  is  not  a good  guide  for  tanks ; 
for  although  the  flat  has  to  resist  rain  falling 
with  some  force,  it  has  usually  a good  fall,  and 
gets  rid  of  it  quickly;  whereas  a rain-water 
tank  holds  a most  ingenious  and  indefatigable 
prisoner,  always  searching  to  improve  the  least 
possible  chance  of  escape. 

An  underground  brick  tank  in  use  is  not  a 
very  accessible  place  for  conducting  experiments ; 
this  perhaps  is  some  excuse  for  a want  of  con- 
sentient judgment,  and  for  a request  for  some 
carefully  ascertained  facts  from  those  who  have 
them  in  their  possession.  Stagnum. 


CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — Grant  me  a comer  in  your  valuable 
journal  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks  on  the  part 
of  the  committee,  the  receipt  of  communications 
on  the  above  subject  from  the  following  gentle- 
men : — E.  Ashworth,  H.  J.  Austin,  A.  W.  Blom- 
field,  J.  Boult,  R.  K.  Blessley,  W.  E.  Brown, 

S.  C.  Capes,  W.  Chick,  T.  C.  Clarke,  J.  A.  Cory, 
J.  Cunningham,  H.  A.  Darbisliire,  A.  D.  Dawnay, 
J.  S.  Dodd,  G.  A.  Dunnage,  Edward  & Robert- 
son, F.  W.  Fiddian,  E.  W.  Godwin,  A.  S.  Good- 
ridge,  W.  J.  Green,  E.  Gregg,  R.  Griffiths, 

G.  H.  Guillaume,  F.  R.  Haswell,  J.  Hayward, 

C.  Henman,  J.  Hicks,  G.  M.  Hills,  J.  H.  Hirst,  J. 
Honeyman,  J.  W-  Hugall,  T.  C.  Hyne,  H.  Jarvis, 
jun.,  G.  F.  Jones,  C.  Lynam,  W.  H.  Lynn,  J.  D. 
Mathews,  F.  R.  Meeson,  J.  Milne,  J.  Morris,  E. 
Nash,  R.  Owens,  W.  Papworth,  R.  Plumbe,  T.  S. 
Pope,  R.L.Roumien,  E.  C.  Robins,  J.  Ruskin,  J.  P. 
Seddon,  P.  G.  Smith,  L.  Solomon,  T.  C.  Sorby, 

H.  H.  Statkam,  N.  E.  Stevens,  G.  E.  Street, 

T.  J.  Street,  E.  Taylor,  T.  M.  Taylor,  J.  Thomson, 
J.  J.  Thomson,  A.  H.  Yale,  Waclmore  & Baker, 

D.  Walker,  F.  Wallen,  J.  E.  Watson,  T.  H. 

Watson,  W.  H.  Weightman,  W.  J.  Willcox,  and 
C.  G.  Wray ; besides  two  anonymous  corre- 
spondents, who  will  oblige  by  sending  their 
names.  Alfred  Strong, 

Hon.  Sec.  Conference  Committee 
on  Public  Competitions. 


CUTTING  OAK  TIMBER. 

Sib, — I propose  to  panel  a dining-room  in  a house  in 
the  country,  and  to  cut  down  enough  of  my  own  oak 
timber  to  do  it. 

Will  any  one  tell  me  what  sized  timber  I should  cut  ? — 
whether  it  is  advisably  to  cut  it  in  winter  or  summer, 
bearing  in  mind  that  if  cut  in  winter  all  the  bark  is  lost  ? 
Also,  what  sizes  it  should  be  cut  into,  and  when? — that 
is,  how  long  should  it  lie  on  the  ground  uncut ; when 
should  it  be  cut  up  ; and,  when  sawn  up  and  laid  up  to 
weather,  what  are  the  proper  sizes  for  it  to  be  sawn  into 
as  boards  ? What  are  the  best  lengths,  widths,  and 
thicknesses  that  the  boards  should  be  cut  down  into  so  as 
not  to  warp  too  much  when  finally  cut  into  panels. 

J.  R.  H. 


EXHIBITION  OF  OLD  MASTERS. 

Sin,— Would  you  allow  me  to  suggest  to  the  directors  of 
the  Royal  Academy  that  at  the  last  week  of  this  exhibition 
the  time  of  closing  should  be  extended  to  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  the  price  reduced  to  fid.  ? The  same 
lan  is  carried  out  at  their  annual  exhibition.  By  so 
oing  they  would  confer  a boon  on  hundreds  of  people 
who  have  no  other  opportunities  of  seeing  these  grand 
old  masters,  and  cannot  lose  half  a day  to  do  so. 

J.  R.  Gough. 


VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  local  Board  of 
West  Derby,  Liverpool,  the  following  minute  of 
Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  on  sewer  ventila- 
tion, was  received : — 

“ Bv  a return  recently  made  relative  to  the  sewers  in 
West 'Derby,  it  appears  that  about  eleven  miles  of  public 
sewers  have  been  constructed,  and  that  on  these  sewers 
there  are  seventy-five  veutilating-sliafts.  It  is  considered 
necessary  for  safety  to  the  public  health  to  ventilate 
public  sewers  at  intervals  not  further  apart  than  100  yards, 
or  eighteen  ventilating  manholes  and  grates  on  each  mile 
of  main  sewer.  This  rule  requires  that  there  should  be  on 
the  eleven  miles  of  West  Derby  main  sewers  19S  venti- 
lating shafts,  or  123  additional  to  those  now  in  use.  Rain- 
water spouts  may  serve  to  ventilate  house-drains;  but 
these  should  not  be  reckoned  in  reductions  of  main  sewer 
ventilation.  With  means  for  sewer  ventilation  as  indi- 
cated, the  air  in  the  sewers  wiU  be  comparatively  pure. 
There  cannot  be  concentration  or  stagnation  at  any  part 
of  the  system,  and  it  is  in  concentration  and  stagnation 
that  danger  to  health  arises.  With  profuse  ventilation 
there  will  not  be  perceptible  smell  at  the  ventilation- 
grates  at  any  one  point,  as  the  dilution  and  dispersion  of 
sewer  gas  will  be  unceasing.  Foul  smells  and  dangerous 
escapes  of  sewer  gas  only  take  place  from  sewers  inade- 
quately ventilated.  The  West  Derby  local  Board  has 
more  fully  ventilated  the  sewers  of  the  district  than 
many  other  local  Boards  ; but,  to  be  safe,  the  additional 
number,  as  now  recommended,  should  be  constructed.” 

The  communication  has  been  referred  to  the 
Main  Sewerage  Committee. 


BUILDING  OYER  A SEWER. 

At  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court,  Mr.  Jonas  Turner 
was  summoned,  before  Mr.  Ingham,  by  the  Kensington 
Vestry,  for  erecting  a party-wall  over  the  crown  of  a 
sewer  in  the  Brompton-road  without  their  consent. 

Mr.  Harding,  the  clerk  of  the  vestry,  at  tended  in  support 
of  the  summons,  and  Mr.  Clayton  defended. 

It  appeared  that  in  the  construction  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  through  Brompton  a sewer  was  diverted, 
and  another  built  by  the  side  of  the  tunnel,  unknown  to 
the  Vestry'.  It  was  the  main  sewer  for  the  drainage  of 
Walton-street,  which  was  in  the  parish  of  Chelsea.  As 
the  sewer  was  laid  in  the  parish  of  Kensington,  it  was 
vested  in  the  authority  of  the  Vestry,  under  the  Local 
Management  Act.  The  existence  of  that  sewer  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Broadbridge,  the  parish 
surveyor  of  Kensington,  for  the  first  time  in  August  last, 
when’the  defendant's  builders  depositeda  plan  for  draining 
three  houses  into  it.  The  defendant  had  bought  the  land 
through  which  the  sewer  passed  from  the  railway  company, 
and  had  built  three  houses  upon  it.  The  wall  in  question 
had  been  erected  over  the  sewer. 

Mr.  Claydon  said  the  defendant  purchased  the  right 
which  the  company  possessed  in  the  land,  and  he  supposed 
that  he  could  build  his  houses  upon  it. 

Mr.  Ingham  fined  the  defendant  20s.  and  2s.  costs. 


§a.oI>s  §lctciij.ctr. 

A Group  of  Englishmen  (1795  to  1815).  Being 

Records  of  the  Younger  Wedgwoods  and  their 

Friends ; embracing  the  History  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  Photography  amd  a Facsimile  of 

the  First  Photograph.  By  Eliza  Meteyard. 

London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 

Miss  Meteyard  conceives  that  she  has  now 
traced  the  proofs  which  establish  the  fact  that 
Thomas  Wedgwood,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
celebrated  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  the  only  man 
of  great  ability  amongst  his  sons,  though  an 
invalid  for  years,  and  unable  to  do  much  to  show 
his  ability  to  the  world,  was,  nevertheless,  the 
original  discoverer  of  the  photographic  art. 

“This  fact,”  she  says,  “ I have  now,  I think,  set  beyond 
nil  question.  I have  traced  the  link  which  connected  the 
Frenchman  Dominique  Daguerre  with  tho  elder  Wedg- 
wood, and  so  onward,  as  far  as  my  materials  permitted, 
till  we  end  with  the  testimony  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and 
James  Watt,  the  gycat  engineer.  If  the  letter’descriptive 
of  the  processes  of  the  ‘ silver  pictures,1  written  in  1799, 
by  Josiah  Wedgwood, — the  second  to  Watt, — should  yet  be 
found,  every  doubt  as  to  the  originator  of  this  art  must 
vanish;  but  the  family  of  Thomas  Wedgwood  knew  the 
discovery  was  his.  We  have  the  living  testimony  of  their 
descendants  to  that  effect ; and  the  admirable  fac-simile  of 
the  earliest  known  lieliotype,  or  ‘ sun  picture,1  given  in 
these  pages  will  add  strength  to  that  testimony.  Mr. 
Mayer,  whose  property  it  is,  derived  it  from  an  undoubted 
source ; and  many  of  these  heliotypes  were,  it  is  said, 
scattered  at  one  time  about  the  Potteries.  Mr.  H.  Adlard, 
the  eminent  steel-engraver,  has,  through  the  labour  of 
three  distinct  processes,  admirably  rendered  the  original 
heliotype  ; and  Mr.  Mayer,  an  authority  in  these  matters, 
thinks  that  it  was  the  sun's  copy  of  an  etching  by  Teniers, 
or  one  of  his  school." 

It  appears  that  so  early  as  1790  Thomas 
Wedgwood  had  a correspondence  with  Priestley 
as  to  researches  on  light,  in  which  Wedgwood 
was  engaged;  and  Priestley’s  letters  are  quoted 
to  that  effect.  “ I like  very  much  the  plan  of 
experiments  you  mention,”  said  Priestley,  in  one 
of  them,  “as  they  will  very  probably  tlirow 
some  new  light  on  a very  important  subject, 
about  which  we  as  yet  know  very  little  : indeed, 
light  and  heat  are  little  known,  and  yet  I tliink 
they  are  as  open  to  investigation  as  air.”  And, 
again,  in  the  same  year,  Priestley  says,  “ I do 
not  know  that  any  experiments  have  been  made 
on  the  curious  and  important  subjects  you  men- 
tion, and  I have  little  doubt  but  your  labours  in 
so  new  a field  will  be  crowned  with  considerable 
success.  All  that  is  known  of  the  kind  is  the 
general  aptitude  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  to 
be  reflected  in  such  media  as  water  and  the 
atmosphere.”  “ There  is  nothing,”  added  Priestley 
in  a further  letter,  “more  within  the  field  of 
random  speculation  than  light  and  heat ; their 
connexion  is  evident,  but  which  is  the  element  of 
the  other  is  unknown.” 

The  immediate  result  of  these  experiments 
was  the  appearance  of  two  papers  on  the  “ Pro- 
duction of  Light  from  Different  Bodies,”  in  the 
volume  of  “Philosophical  Transactions”  for  the 
year  1792.  They  are,  as  literary  productions,  very 
immature. 

About  1802,  the  subject  of  the  “silver  pic- 
tures,” so  far  as  the  name  of  Thomas  Wedgwood 
is  concerned,  finally  reappears.  From  about  the 
year  1793-1,  when  his  health  gave  way,  he  seems 
never  to  have  repeated  his  experiments  on  any 
truly  scientific  scale  ; but  his  camera  and  other 
instruments  remained  at  Etruria;  and  these, 
when  seen  by  visitors,  occasionally  brought  the 
subject  under  discussion.  Mr.  Chisholm  and 
Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood — who  had  been  often  pre- 
sent during  these  experiments — could  give  every 
detail ; and  thus  when  James  Watt  visited 


Etruria  in  1799,  on  business  relative  to  a hand- 
mill  he  and  Boulton  were  supplying  to  the  firm, 
the  subject  of  Thomas  Wedgwood’s  extraordi- 
nary discovery  seems  to  have  been  discussed ; 
and  a few  days  later,  Watt  received  a letter 
(probably  a promised  one)  from  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, in  which  were  given  the  details  necessary 
to  experiment.  To  this  Watt  replied, — “ Dear 
Sir,  I thank  you  for  your  directions  for  the  silver 
pictures,  on  which,  when  at  home,  I shall  try 
some  experiments.  I was  thinking  on  your  mill 
after  I left  you,  and  fear  the  motion  of  the 
spindle  is  too  slow,”  &c. 

“ Now,”  says  Miss  Meteyard,  “if  the  coloured  pictures 
found  in  recent  years  at  Soho,  and  the  two  ‘heliotvpes1 
still  existing,  and  known  to  be  the  result  of  a most  original 
discovery  made  by  Thomas  Wedgwood  in  1791,  were  one 
and  the  same,  would  Mr.  Wedgwood  have  given  this  detail 
of  process,  or  Watt  acknowledged  its  receipt?  Tho 
business  of  producing  cheap  pictures  by  colour-washing 
had  been  carried  on  at  Soho  since  1772-3,  and  would  not 
Watt  have  applied  to  Boulton  or  Egginton  ? or,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  necessary,  when  five  minutes  in  tho 
workshops  close  at  hand  would  have  supplied  him  with 
every  process  used  in  the  applicat  ion  of  colour  to  paper, 
pasteboard,  wood,  and  metal  ? Moreover,  the  Soho  pic- 
tures aud  the  Wedgwood  lieliotypes,  when  seen  side  by 
side,  are  so  utterly  and  wholly  dissimilar  ns  to  present  not 
a vestige  of  alfinity.  The  same  methods  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  used  iii  their  production.  In  the  Soho 

B'ctures  we  see  clearly  a faded  water-colour,  generally 
ae,  shaded  by  faint  black,  laid  on  by  a mechanical, 
though  free,  process,  akin  to  stencilling  ; whereas,  the  two 
heliotvpes  still  in  existence  show  strongly  the  results  of  a 
metallic  solution  made  active  by  some  instantaneous 
process.  The  hues  are  those  of  tarnished  silver,  faint 
through  time  and  an  imperfect  method  of  manipulation. 

After  his  processes  were  perfected  in  1772-3,  Egginton 
produced  these  coloured  copies  of  pictures  by  the  score. 
They  were  usually  sold  in  glazed  and  oval  frames  of  black 
or  gilt,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  remote  chambers  of 
old  houses.  They  generally  represent  subjects  taken  from 
Angelica  Kauffmann,  Benjamin  West,  Zoffany,  Reynolds, 
and  other  fashionable  painters  of  the  time,  this  water- 
colour process  being  found  more  suitable  to  portraiture 
and  figures  than  landscapes.  But  after  the  advent  of 
Boydell  and  the  flue  engravers  he  employed,  such  mecha- 
nically-produced pictures  fell  into  disrepute,  and  Boulton 
and  Egginton  were  too  commercially  wise  to  continue  the 
mauutacture  of  unsaleable  articles.  The  processes  were 
discontinued,  or  turned  to  other  accounts,  the  stock  sold 
cheaply  oil',  and  such  remnant  as  remained  being  stored 
away  in  the  chambers  and  closets  of  a great  manufactory, 
only  came  to  light  when  the  generation  of  workmen  who 
had  assisted  in  their  production  had  died  out.” 

Miss  Meteyard’ s arguments,  wbich,  by  tbe 
way,  she  seems  to  have  rather  weakened  than 
strengthened,  and  rather  unnecessarily,  by  a 
good  many  repetitions  of  “it  may  be,”  aro 
finally  clenched  by  the  grand  fact,  that  the 
paper  published  in  the  Juno  (1802  ?)  number  of 
the  “ Journals  of  the  Royal  Institution,”  was 
headed  “ An  Account  of  the  Method  of  Copying 
Paintings  upon  Glass,  and  of  making  Profiles  by 
the  Agency  of  Light  upon  the  Nitrate  of  Silver. 
Invented  by  Thomas  Wedgwood,  esq. ; with 
Observations  by  H.  Davy.” 

“ Here,”  says  Miss  Meteyard,  triumphantly,  " in  the 
plainest  aud  briefest  words,  we  have  the  fact  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  the  name  of  the  inventor  publicly  stated  by  one 
who  was  not  merely  a friend,  but  a man  of  the  highest 
moral  character  aud  scientific  attainments.  Egginton  and 
Daguerre  are  as  remote  from  these  facts  as  though  they 
had  never  existed.  Hud  they  been  false,  some  other  man 
would  have  claimed  the  discovery ; or  had  it  been  prac- 
tised elsewhere,  tho  scientific  and  artistic  rivalries  of  tho 
day  were  sufficiently  keen  to  have  led  at  once  to  denial 
and  adverse  claims.” 

Of  the  processes  employed  or  the  results 
obtained  from  the  heliotype  experiments  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  no  account  exists.  Of  the 
earliest  heliotypes,  those  taken  at  Etruria, 
1791-3,  two  aro  still  extant.  One,  a breakfast- 
table  scene,  is  to  be  found  engraved  in  the 
“Life  of  Wedgwood;”  the  second,  and  most 
valuable,  fls  given  by  Miss  Meteyard  in  her  new 
volume.  Of  this  she  Bays, — 

“ It  is  clearly  a heliotype,  or,  as  wc  should  now  say,  a 
photographic  copy,  of  anordiuary  book-engraving,  for  tho 
cross-hatching  of  the  graver’s  tool  is  distinctly  visible.  It 
was,  probably,  hastily  torn  from  some  book  of  travels 
lying  on  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  in  the  camera, 
or  behind,  the  glass  through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
were  to  pass.  The  original  of  this  heliotype  would  just  fit 
into  an  octavo  volume,  and  appears  to  represent  a Savoyard 
piper  in  the  costume  of  his  country.  Finding  some  ex- 
periment succeeding,  he  may  have  torn  a print  from  the 
nearest  book  at  hand,  and  thus  immortalised,  by  a new 
art,  what  in  itself  was  intrinsically  worthless.  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  heliotype  is  undoubted,  and,  as  the  earliest 
known  specimen  of  a most  original  aud  beautiful  discovery, 
is  considered,  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  to  be 
of  great  value." 

The  volume  under  notice  is  an  interesting  one, 
more  especially  as  regards  such  friends  of  the 
family  of  the  Wedgwoods  as  Coleridge,  Godwin, 
Wordsworth,  and  others.  Thomas  Wedgwood 
was  a benefactor  to  all  of  those  named.  Ho 
settled  an  annuity  of  150Z.  on  Coleridge ; and 
not  only  were  the  costs  of  Coleridge’s  visit  to 
Germany  paid  by  him,  but  those  of  Wordsworth 
also, — a newly-discovered  fact, — as  appears 
from  business  documents,  in  which  the  exact 
sums  sent  to  both  are  given. 
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The  way  in  which  a host  of  the  documents  on 
finch  much  of  both  of  Miss  Meteyard’s  volumes 
n the  Wedgwoods  has  been  based  were  saved 
roin  destruction  by  “ the  right  man  in  the 
iglit  place  ” is  wonderful.  Mr.  Mayer,  of 
jiverpool,  a well-known  patron  of  art,  took 
heller-,  on  one  accidental  occasion,  during  a 
bower,  in  a small  scrap-shop,  in  the  outskirts  of 
Birmingham,  while  on  his  way  to  the  Continent ; 
ind  there  he  saw  a number  of  old  ledgers,  but, 
in  carelessly  opening  up  tho  boards,  he  found 
hem  empty;  sufficient  remained,  however,  to 
how  him  that  they  were  business  ledgers  of  the 
iVedgwood  establishment  at  Etruria.  On  ex- 
pressing bis  surprise,  the  shop-keeper  told  him 
hey  had  been  very  useful  for  wrapping  bacon 
ind  butter  in,  and  that  he  had  lots  more,  but  he 
vas  afraid  they  were  of  much  less  value,  as  they 
vere  not  big  books,  but  small  bundles.  “ Let 
ne  see  them,”  said  Mr.  Mayer ; and  he  was 
sonducted  up  a ladder,  with  many  apologies, 
aid  into  a dirty  loft,  where,  litei-ally,  hundred- 
veights  lay,  and  the  first  paper  he  picked  out 
vas  an  inventory  of  goods  taken  by  Flaxman  to 
Home  in  1787.  That  Mr.  Mayer  secured  the 
rrizc  at  so  much  a hundredweight  need  not  be 
old,  and  he  saw  them  himself  sent  safely  to 
jiverpool.  Miss  Meteyard  has  had  the  advantage 
if  rummaging  at  will  through  all  this  mass  of 
'aluable  MSS.  She  has  already  made  good  use 
if  them  in  both  of  her  published  volumes,  and 
leems  to  contemplate  putting  them  to  other 
mrposes  equally  interesting  to  the  public. 


Tlie  City  Guilds  and  Technical  Educa- 
;ion. — On  Wednesday  afternoon  a meeting  of 
;he  masters  and  wardens  of  the  various  City 
Companies  was  held  at  the  Mansion-house,  under 
;he  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  consider 
ho  question  of  technical  education,  as  affecting 
he  guilds  of  the  City.  Reporters  on  presenting 
hemselves  were  told  that  their  attendance  was 
lot  desired,  as  the  meeting  was  purely  aprelimi- 
lary  one,  and  confined  to  the  masters  and  war- 
lens  of  the  companies,  together  with  the  various 
jlerks.  Several  members  of  the  livery  com- 
mittee are  anxious  that  the  various  halls  of  the 
jompanios  should  be  utilised,  by  having  exhibi- 
tions in  each  relating  to  their  various  crafts  ; 
but  the  new  idea  advocated  by  the  masters  and 
wardens  is,  that  an  aggregate  exhibition  shall 
take  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  periodically. 
Wo  are  informed  that  the  only  business  of  a 
practical  nature  transacted  was  the  passing  a 
resolution  to  form  a preliminary  committee,  to 
consist  of  a member  from  each  company,  and  to 
bo  elected  by  their  respective  companies. 

Engineer  Institute,  Chatham. — The  Chat- 
ham correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  says  the 
works  in  connexion  with  the  new  Royal  Engineer 
Institute,  at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering, 
are  likely  to  be  pushed  on  in  earnest,  Mr.  Sollitt, 
the  contractor,  being  now  in  possession  of  the  site. 
The  building  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  a spacious  entrance  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  front,  over  which  are 
Corinthian  columns,  in  Portland ' stone,  support- 
ing a cornice,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  open 
balustrade  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  The  lower  portion  will  be  built  with 
white  bricks,  whilst  the  upper  pari  will  be  built 
of  buff  bricks.  On  the  ground-floor  there  is  to 
be  a vestibule  and  hall,  with  lecture-theatre 
immediately  in  the  rear,  the  access  to  it  being 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance.  On  the  right  are 
to  be  the  halls  of  study  for  construction  and 
military  engineering,  and  on  the  left  the  library, 
which  will  be  a spacious  and  noble  room  ; and 
the  clerk’s  and  secretary’s  office,  with  accommo- 
dation for  the  Royal  Engineer  Committee,  whose 
labours  extend  to  almost  every  scientific  subject 
in  the  art  of  war.  On  the  first,  or  upper,  floor, 
are  rooms  for  the  testing  of  materials,  survey 
office,  and  photograph  rooms ; whilst  on  the 
basement  floor  there  is  ample  room  for  printing, 
lithography,  and  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Tlie  Channel  Steam  Perry.— Plans  are 
being  made  at  Elswiclc  of  some  hydraulic 
machinery  to  be  used  in  Mr.  John  Fowler’s 
scheme  of  carrying  locomotives  and  railway 
carriages  across  the  Channel  from  Dover  to 
Calais.  Sir  William  Armstrong  has  calculated 
that  the  machinery  will  hoist  train  and  all  from 
the  rail  into  the  ferry-boat  in  the  space  of 
4 min.  37  sec. 


Sanitary  Condition  of  Mile  - end.— Dr. 

Matthew  Comer,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Mile-end  Old  Town,  has  submitted  his  report  on 
the  condition  and  public  health  of  the  district 
for  the  year  ending  March,  1871,  to  the  vestry 
of  that  hamlet.  He  accounts  for  its  late  appear- 
ance by  saying  that  there  was  a considerable 
accession  of  work,  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
small-pox  epidemic;  and  before  this  had  subsided, 
the  rumours  of  the  approach  of  cholera  still 
further  added  to  this  work.  If  (he  continues) 
the  number  of  births  and  deaths  proportionate 
to  population  may  be  taken, — the  former  as  an 
indication  of  material  prosperity,  and  the  latter 
of  good  health, — it  might  be  presumed  that  the 
hamlet  maintains  its  repu&atidf  for  salubrity. 
The  number  of  births  for  the  year  was  3,721,  or 
about  40-7  to  every  1,000  of  the  present  popula- 
tion. The  corresponding  rate  for  the  whole 
metropolis  was  35  per  1,000  population.  The 
births  exceeded  the  average  for  the  previous 
five  years  by  333.  The  annual  death-rate  in  the 
hamlet  was  21-5  per  1,000  population  living; 
that  for  the  whole  metropolis  was  24  per  1,000 
population.  The  report  of  Mr.  H.  Leshaw, 
sanitary  inspector  (which  is  appended  to  Dr. 
Corner’s),  gives  an  account  of  works  executed 
during  the  years  1870-71,  and  shows  that  the 
improved  health  of  the  people  of  the  hamlet  is 
not  without  its  specific  cause. 

Extraordinary  Conduct  of  a Workman. 
At  the  Oldham  County  Police-court,  Thomas 
Beesby,  of  Manchester,  was  charged  with  doing 
wilful  damage  to  a rope.  The  prosecutor  was  a 
contractor,  named  John  Falkner,  of  Manchester. 
He  had  contracted  to  repair  the  top  of  a 
chimney  at  Boundary  Mill,  Chadderton.  The 
prisoner  was  engaged  to  dress  the  sCone e.  Some 
dispute  arose,  which  resulted  in  another  man 
being  engaged  in  the  prisoner’s  place.  A 
number  of  men  were  raising  stones,  by  means 
of  the  usual  machinery,  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  when  the  prisoner  went  to  the  place 
and  threatened  that  if  they  attempted  to  raise 
another  stone  he  would  cut  the  rope.  He  was 
told  that  if  ho  did  so  he  would  endanger  the 
lives  of  two  men  on  the  scaffold  at  the  top.  He 
left  the  place,  but  in  a short  time  returned  again 
with  an  axe.  A stone  weighing  5 cwt.  was  then 
being  raised.  The  prisoner  deliberately  struck 
the  rope  with  tho  axe  and  cut  it  in  two.  To 
save  themselves  from  falling  from  a height  of 
50  ft.,  owing  to  the  vibration,  the  two  men  at 
the  top  had  to  cling  to  the  edge  of  the  chimney. 
The  prisoner  afterwards  cut  the  rope  twice.  The 
prosecutor  confined  the  case  to  a demand  foi- 
ls. 6d.  damage  done  to  the  rope.  The  prisoner 
was  ordered  to  pay  this  amount,  with  costs,  or  be 
imprisoned  seven  days. 

Swimming  Baths  for  South  London. — 
A large  building  has  been  erected  in  the  New 
Kent-road,  immediately  at  the  back  of  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  Railway  Station,  containing 
large  swimming-baths,  which  are  also  convertible 
into  two  spacious  halls,  adapted  for  lectures  and 
dramatic  and  theatrical  entertainments.  The 
length  of  the  building  is  about  250  ft.,  one-half 
of  which  is  devoted  to  a corridor,  along  which, 
on  either  hand,  are  over  thirty  private  baths. 
In  continuation  is  the  great  hall,  or  principal 
bath,  which  is  also  125  ft.  in  length,  and  which, 
with  two  galleries,  is  capable  of  holding  about 
4,000  people.  The  interior  of  this  hall  will  have 
attached  to  it  a stage,  measuring  52  ft.  by  27  ft., 
which  will  be  supplied  with  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances necessary  for  producing  theatrical 
entertainments.  In  addition  to  the  large  hall 
or  bath  there  is  a smaller  one,  which  is  52  ft.  in 
length  by  17  ft.  in  breadth,  and  both  will  be 
supplied  with  all  appurtenances  suitable  to  the 
bather’s  comfort  and  convenience. 

Land-spring  next  Gloucester  House. — 
In  the  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Com- 
mittee of  Works,  Col.  Ogilvy  presiding,  Mr. 
Walker  asked  the  surveyor  if  he  knew  that  there 
was  a landspring  in  the  house  next  to  Gloucester 
House.  Mi-.  Tomkins  said  he  knew  of  it  a short 
time  ago.  A builder  made  an  application  for 
permission  to  drain  this  landspring.  It  appeared 
that  the  medical  officer  (Dr.  Aldis),  reported  to 
the  vestry  about  this  landspring  in  September 
and  October,  1869. 

Hoyal  Architectural  Museum. — We  learn 
that  a cast  of  the  black  marble  tomb  of  Gun- 
dreda,  wife  of  William  de  Warrene,  and  daughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  originally  placed  over 
her  remains  in  the  Chapter-house  of  Lewes 
Priory,  has  been  given  to  the  Architectural 
Museum. 


The  Inns  of  Court  Hotel  in  Holborn.— 

This  costly  building,  which  was  erected  only  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hotel  Com- 
pany, has  recently  been  the  subject  of  proceed- 
ings in  Chancery,  under  liquidation,  the  business 
of  the  company  having  turned  out  an  unprofit- 
able speculation.  The  matter  was  before  Mr. 
Church,  the  chief  clerk,-  at  the  Chancery 
Chambers,  on  Tuesday,  when  it  appeared  that 
there  were  two  offers  for  the  absolute  purchase 
of  the  establishment, — one  by  Mr.  Sawyer  for 
50,000?.,  and  another  by  Mr.  Brooke  for  70,000?., 
the  object  of  the  latter  being  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  hotel  in  conjunction  with  a 
number  of  the  debenture-holders.  The  Chief 
Clerk  adjourned  the  case  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  prepared  to  make  a further 
advance  upon  Mr.  Brooke’s  offer,  when  it  ap- 
peared he  was  ; and  the  probability  is  that  this 
building  will  shortly  be  purchased  by  new  pro- 
prietors at  the  amount  of  its  original  cost.  The 
Chief  Clerk  remarked  that  he  should  not  sanction 
anything  but  an  absolute  purchase. 

Tlie  West  Ham  Irrigation  Scheme. — Mr. 

Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  the  Government  In- 
spector, has  held  an  inquiry  at  the  town-hall, 
Stratford, 

“ iu  pursuance  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1858, 
and  of  a petition  duly  presented  by  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  for  the  district  of  West  Ham,  addressed  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  praying  for  the  issue  of  a pro- 
visional order  for  the  extension  of  their  borrowing  powers, 
in  order  to  raise  the  capital  required  for  the  erection  of 
sewage  outfall  and  sewage  distribution  in  the  way  of 
irrigation." 

For  this  portion  the  Board  propose  to  purchase, 
at  a cost  of  80,000?.,  Dagenham  Farm,  situated 
at  about  five  miles’  distance  from  the  parish. 
Captain  Flowers,  R.E.,  the  sanitary  engineer  of 
the  Lea  Conservancy,  was  present.  After  a 
lengthened  discussion,  Mr.  Rawlinson  summed 
up  by  pointing  out  that  at  Leamington,  North- 
ampton, Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns, 
after  thousands  had  been  spent,  irrigation  had  to 
be  resorted  to ; that  the  pollution  of  rivers  was 
a most  important  matter ; and  that  they  must 
adopt  some  means  for  getting  rid  of  their 
sewage  otherwise  than  by  passing  it  into  the 
Lea. 

Opening  of  New  Waterworks  at  Winster. 

The  populous  Peak  village  of  Winster  has  been  a 
scene  of  great  rejoicing,  tho  occasion  being  the 
inauguration  of  the  water  supply.  An  ample 
supply  of  water  had  been  found  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Thornhill,  at  Stanton,  which  that  gentleman 
readily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee, 
and  voluntarily  gave  50?.  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  conducting  it  to  Winster.  Lord 
George  Cavendish,  M.P.,  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Capt.  Arkwright,  M.P.,  and  many  other  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood,  liberally  contributed  towards 
the  object,  and  the  result  is  that  the  water  has 
been  conducted  from  Stanton  (about  two  miles) 
in  pipes ; and  this  and  the  formation  of  a 
reservoir  is  estimated  to  have  cost  about  1,000?. 
The  inhabitants  have  also  materially  assisted  by 
their  contributions  and  labour. 

Decoration  of  St.  James’s,  Tunbridge 
WeUs. — The  chancel  of  this  church  has  been 
decorated  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fry,  of  South  Grove 
House.  On  a red  ground  are  painted  the 
sacred  monograms,  so  as  to  form  a diaper 
over  the  walls,  and  between  the  windows 
are  scrolls,  on  which  are  written  parts  of 
Psalm  xxii.  and  Isaiah  liii.,  suitable  to  the 
subjects  portrayed  in  the  windows.  The  roof - 
which  is  painted  a dark  plum  colour,  is  relieved 
with  outline  drawings  of  yellow  ochre.  The 
central  subject  is  our  Lord  in  Majesty  : on  each 
side  are  angels  with  trumpets,  and  others  with 
censers  in  the  act  of  adoration.  Farther  away 
from  the  centre  are  others  holding  scrolls,  and 
above  the  figure  of  our  Lord  in  the  centre  panel 
is  the  symbol  of  the  Godhead. 

New  Works  and  Extensions  in  Sheffield. 
Large  extensions  of  existing  works  are  being- 
made,  or  have  recently  been  effected,  at 
Sheffield,  according  to  the  local  Independent , 
which  gives  a lengthened  account  of  them.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  the  new  undertakings 
are  the  works  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Bailey,  & 
Dixon.  These  works  are  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, and  it  is  expected  they  vail  be  in  full 
operation  within  the  next  six  months.  They 
will  be  by  far  the  largest  that  have  ever  been 
erected  in  Sheffield  at  one  time,  as  they  stand  on 
no  less  than  thirteen  acres,  and  will  give  im- 
mediate employment  to  1,500  workmen  Tho 
works  are  at  Attercliffe. 
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Tlie  Restoration  of  Paris. — The  destina- 
tion resolved  on  for  the  great  btfildings  of  Paris 
burned  under  the  Commune  is  as  follows  : — The 
H6tel  de  Ville  will  be  rebuilt  by  the  city ; the 
Tuileries  and  Palais  Royal  by  the  State;  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  subscription  ; 
the  Caisse  des  Depdts  et  Consignations  by  the 
society  itself.  The  Cour  des  Comptes,  the 
Grenier  d’Abondance,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  being  totally  destroyed,  will  be  razed 
to  the  ground  aud  the  sites  sold.  M.  Thiers  is 
particularly  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  will  himself  shortly  present  a pro- 
posal on  that  subject.  The  pavilion  by  the  side 
of  the  river  will  alone  be  preserved  in  its  present 
state.  The  two  others  and  the  connecting  walls 
will  be  pulled  down,  as  they  are  so  damaged  as 
to  be  useless. — Galignani. 

Tlie  Thames  Embankment  Line  of  Fron" 
tage. — In  the  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Vestry,  Mr.  Farrer  asked  Dr.  Brewer  if  a line  of 
frontage  had  been  defined  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment. He  understood  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  an  hotel  on  the  Embankment,  close  to  the 
rail  way- station  at  Westminster  Bridge,  and  that 
the  superintending  architect  had  defined  the  line 
of  frontage.  Dr.  Brewer  replied  that  the  line  of 
frontage  had  been  defined,  and  the  plan  de- 
posited with  Mr.  E.  Hollis,  the  clerk  to  the 
Westminster  Board.  He  might  add  that  if  they 
took  Mr.  Horsman’s  house  as  one  plumb  and  the 
Board  of  Control  as  another,  and  struck  a line  on 
the  Embankment,  that  would  define  the  line  of 
frontage.  Mr.  Farrer  gave  notice  of  a motion  on 
this  subject. 

Technical  Examinations.  — The  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion,— “That  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
the  present  system  of  examinations  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  that  the  encouragement  of  par- 
ticular subjects,  bearing  especially  on  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  should  be  pro- 
moted by  special  means.”  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that,  after  the  next  examinations,  to  be 
held  in  April,  1872,  the  present  system  will 
cease.  The  Council  have  under  consideration  a 
scheme  of  technical  examinations.  It  is  pro- 
posed they  should  give  notice  annually  of  the 
three,  four,  or  five  manufactures  which  would  be 
taken  up  the  following  year,  with  a slight  syllabus 
of  the  examinations  which  would  be  held  at  a 
few  convenient  centres. 

Land  in  Manchester. — The  Manchester  City 
News  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  the 
sales  by  auction  of  real  property, — land,  houses, 
and  chief  rents, — in  Manchester  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  for  1871 : — January, 
26,322/.  10s.;  February,  13,645/. ; March, 35,050/.; 
April,  47,343/. ; May,  56,952 /. ; June,  12,217/.  10s.; 
July,  121,145/.  10s.;  August,  23,077 Z. ; Septem- 
ber, 22,769 /.  10s. ; October,  32,795 /,  10s. ; Novem- 
ber, 19,937/. ; December,  25,017/.  10s.  : total, 
436,277/.  The  plot  sold  in  St.  Ann’s-square, 
which  was  free  from  chief  rent,  brought  the 
highest  price  of  the  year, — at  the  rate,  namely, 
of  67/.  13s.  9d.  the  square  yard.  A small  plot 
in  Princess-street,  opposite  the  new  town-hall, 
sold  last  week  at  the  rate  of  33?.  14s.  7d.  the 
square  yard. 

Archaeological  Discoveries  at  Athens. — 

Some  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
excavations  at  the  Ceramicon  of  Athens.  Several 
tombs,  some  quite  intact,  have  been  brought  to 
light,  and  among  them,  it  is  said,  is  that  of  two 
ambassadors  of  Corcyra  (Corfu),  who  formed  I 
part  of  the  deputation  from  Xenophon,  sent  to 
ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  against  j 
the  Lacedemonians.  Another  bears  the  name  of 
Hipparele,  daughter  of  Alcibiades.  Other  re-  !, 
searches  have  led  to  finding  a monument,  com-  I 
posed  of  five  tombs,  bearing  inscriptions,  and 
belonging  to  the  Vexpleos  family;  and  a sixth,  ! 
ornamented  with  a basso-relievo  composed  of 
two  women,  one  standing  and  the  other  seated. 

Workmen  for  New  Zealand. — We  have 
had  a large  number  of  applications  and  letters, 
probably  not  fewer  than  a hundred,  in  conse- 
quence of  mentioning  in  our  last  the  report  that 
agents  from  New  South  Wales  were  seeking  to 
obtain  the  services  of  artizans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a railway  in  New  Zealand.  We  have 
no  further  information  on  the  subject.  The 
persons  concerned,  if  men  are  reallv  wanted, 
should  take  means  to  make  their  address  known. 

Surveyorship.— Mr.  Robt.  Willey,  M.R.I.B.A., 
of  Ludgat e-chambers,  Ludgate-hill,  has  been 
appointed  Surveyor  to  the"  Hand-in-Hand  In- 
surance Office. 


Settrington  Church,  near  Malton. — The 

wall  at  the  east  end  of  this  church  has  been 
painted  in  encaustic  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Knowles,  of  York.  The  space  immediately  above 
the  altar-table,  and  extending  across  the  chancel, 
has  in  the  centre  of  it  a Greek  cross,  between 
the  arms  of  which  are  the  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, and  on  each  side  of  the  cross  and  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  wall  are  borders  in  colours 
and  gold,  the  spaces  between  having  the  Deca- 
logue illuminated  upon  them.  The  dado  under- 
neath this  design  is  of  a deep  red,  diapered  with 
a pattern  of  a pale  shade  of  the  same  colours, 
black  and  gold,  and  the  cornice  which  surmounts 
it,  and  is  of  stone,  has  been  painted  and  picked 
out  in  gold  and  colours. 

Victoria  Park. — At  last  week’s  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  a deputation, 
headed  by  Mr.  C.  Reed,  M.P.,  expressed  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  Board  would  recognise  the 
importance  of  preventing  any  further  building 
upon  the  open  spaces  immediately  surrounding 
Victoria  Park,  and  that  measures  would  be  taken 
for  acquiring  from  the  Government  the  land 
necessary  for  laying  it  out  as  a recreation- 
ground.  A memorial  embodying  the  views  of 
the  deputation  was  referred  to  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee. 

Proposed  New  Buildings. — It  is  said  that 
the  late  Baroness  Weld  has  left  the  bulk  of  her 
property  to  Archbishop  Manning  for  religious 
purposes.  Among  the  special  bequests  are  a 
large  sum  for  the  erection  of  a Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Oxford ; 7,000Z.  for  the  erection  of  a 
mortuary  chapel  in  memory  of  her  son,  the  late 
Captain  Weld  ; various  sums  for  the  building  of 
churches  at  Newbury,  Twickenham,  and  London, 
and  also  for  chapels  in  Surrey  and  Berkshire. 
Mr.  Welby  Pugin  is  named  as  architect  to  the 
whole  of  the  buildings.  The  family  threaten 
opposition. 

New  County  Asylum  for  Lancashire. — 

There  is  at  present  in  course  of  construction  at 
Wittingham,  near  Preston,  a large  new  county 
asylum  for  the  pauper  and  other  lunatics  belong- 
ing to  Lancashire,  and  which,  it  appears  from  a 
statement  made  at  a meeting  of  the  county 
magistrates  held  last  week,  will  involve  an 
expenditure  of  120,000/.  This  is  in  addition  to 
two  other  large  establishments  of  a similar 
character  which  have  recently  been  erected  in 
the  south-eastern  and  the  south-western  portions 
of  the  county,  namely,  at  Prestwich,  near  Man- 
chester, and  at  Barnhill,  near  Liverpool. 

Improvements  at  Deal. — A block  of  houses, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Navy-yard  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  espla- 
nade fronting  the  sea,  called  Prince  of  Wales’ s- 
terracc.  These  houses  adjoin  the  picturesque 
Deal  Castle,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  spring, 
thus  affording  the  seaside  accommodation  of 
private  houses,  boarding-houses,  and  hotel,  so 
long  required  at  this  fast-rising  watexung-place. 

The  Power  of  the  Diamond. — An  interest- 
ing application  of  the  material  is  furnished  in 
the  dressing  of  millstones.  The  intense  hardness 
of  the  cutting  material  used, — the  hard,  black, 
uncleavable  diamond, — is  such  that  a single 
diamond  has  been  employed  for  more  than  a 
year  dressing  a pair  of  French  burr-millstones 
daily,  without  perceptible  wear  or  diminution  of 
cutting  power. 

Shaping  Metals. — In  a process  lately  pro- 
posed for  shaping  metals  a mould  is  made  in 
sections  to  suit  the  article  required,  and  a sheet 
of  metal  is  placed  in  it,  after  which  a cover  is 
clamped  on  to  the  mould,  and  water-pressure  is 
conveyed  to  the  interior  by  a pipe,  whereby  the 
metal  is  expanded  to  the  counterpart  of  the 
mould. 

A Year’s  Work  by  School  Boards.— The 

School  Board  Chronicle,  in  surveying  the  work  of 
the  past  year,  finds  that  we  have  330  school- 
boards,  with  others  in  course  of  formation.  The 
great  fact  for  rejoicing  is  that  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  is  not  likely  to  prove  a 
difficulty,  though  at  first  it  was  the  greatest 
bugbear. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Pine  Arts.  -The  first  conversazione  of  the 
season  will  be  held  at  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery 
on  the  18th  inst.  On  the  25th,  a lecture  will  be 
delivered  at  the  Gallery  in  Conduit-street  on 
“Mexican  Art,”  by  Dr.  Zerffi. 

“ Jack  Plane.” — We  have  received  for  Mrs. 
Randall  from  “ An  old  Reader  and  Purchaser  of 
the  Builder,’'  1/.  Is.;  from  “R.  T.,”  6d. ; and 
from  “Four  Sympathisers,”  10s. 


The  Pugin  Student’s  Drawings.  — The 

drawings  and  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  C. 
Lee  during  his  tour  as  Pugin  Student  for  1870, 
have  been  exhibited  on  the  wall  of  the  Meeting 
Room  of  the  Institute  of  Architects.  A portion 
of  them,  viz.,  the  series  illustrating  the  Trinity 
Chapel  and  Corona,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  have 
been  presented  to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Lee. 

The  Proceeds  of  the  Passion  Play. — The 
receipt  s at  the  late  representations  of  the  Passion 
Play  at  Ober  Ammergau  amounted  altogether  to 
62,000  florins,  of  which  27,000  were  given  to  the 
600  actors,  1,200  to  the  poor,  3,600  reserved  for 
public  works,  and  10,000  set  apart  for  the  con- 
struction of  a theatre.  The  rest  has  not  yet 
been  disposed  of. 

The  Proposed  Cemetery  at  Clapton. — A 

letter  has  been  sent  by  the  Home  Secretary  to 
the  promoters  of  the  Clapton  Park  Cemetery 
Scheme,  declining  to  approve  of  the  proposed 
site  for  the  purpose  of  a burial-ground.  Mr. 
Bruce’s  decision  has  given  great  satisfaction  to 
the  inhabitants  and  owners  of  property  in  the 
district. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a new  parish  church  (exclusive  of 
fittings  and  tower),  at  Uzmaston,  Pembrokeshire.  Mr. 
E.  H.  I.ingen  Barker,  architect : — 

Danes £1,242  0 0 

Harries  896  O 0 

Lloyd  & Lewis  852  0 0 

Morgan  & Jones  ...  765  O O 

James 745  0 0 


For  new  villa  residence  and  stables,  at  Abingdon,  Berks, 
for  Mr.  T.  Towuser.d.  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  architect : 

Claridge £1,728  0 0 

Kimberlev  1,650  0 0 

Bryan  ...'  1,638  0 O 

Honour  & Castle 1,586  0 0 

Johnson  1,579  0 0 

Selby  1,561  2 0 

Orchard  1,529  0 0 

(•  Jones 1,500  0 0 

T.  Jone9  (too  late)  1,450  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  132  dwellings,  in  Ashfieldsireet, 
Liverpool,  for  the  Liverpool  Labourers'  Dwellings  Com. 
pany.  H.  & A.  P.  Fry,  architects  : 

Roberts  & Kobmson  £21,795  0 O 

Jones  & Co 21,5-10  0 0 

J.  & R.  Duckworth  20,999  0 O 

Rome 20,900  0 0 

Mullin  20,720  0 0 

llaigh  & Co 20,347  O 0 

U rmson 20,329  0 O 

W.  & F.  Wider  20,325  0 0 

Oabbutt  20,100  0 0 

Tomkinson  & Co 19,925  0 0 

Thornton  19,800  0 0 


For  new  church,  Granard  Park,  Roeliampton,  for  Col. 
Croll.  Mr.  Wm.  Allen  Dixon,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Eaton  & Chapman  £2, -150  0 0 

Wicks,  Bungs,  & Co 2,370  0 0 

Manly  A Rogers  2,217  0 0 

Mann  (accepted) 2,146  0 0 


For  additions,  &e.,  to  Prince  of  Wales  Tavern,  Camber- 
well. Mr  J.  L.  Stewart, architect.  Quantities  supplied:— 

Clarke  £1,408  0 0 

Smith 1,463  0 0 

Ebbs  & Son  1,313  0 0 

Elliott 1,098  0 0 

Wyatt 1,030  0 0 

Gough 989  0 0 

Illease 973  0 0 

Poulson  959  0 0 

Jerrard  894  0 0 

Tapley  & Co. 839  0 0 


For  takiDg  up  and  relaying  sewers,  on  the  Harvey 
Estate,  Leytonstone,  for  the  I. eytonstonc  Sewer  Authority. 
Mr.  John  T.  Bressey,  surveyor  — 


Cole . . 

Still  

Dunklev 
Ingham  .... 
Potter 

Pizzey  . 

G Jackson.. 
H nbbard. 

J.  Jackson 

Goodair 

Sparrow 


£375  10  0 
. 355  0 0 

. 345  11  0 

. 333  0 0 


229  10  0 
202  0 0 
195  0 0 


For  stables.  Sir  , at  Old  Ford,  for  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Co.  L'nder  trie  supervision  of  Mr.  P.  Tosh. 
Quantities  supplied  ty  Mr.  A.  J Bolton  . - 

Heath £721  0 0 

Aldous 721  0 0 

Crabb 717  O 0 

Blease ' 683  0 0 

Vaughan  647  0 0 

Adins  & Son  647  0 0 

Johnson  & Co 622  0 0 

Ford  696  0 O 

Atehinson  & Walker 685  0 0 

Garrud  637  0 0 

Robbins  & Co.  617  0 0 


For  coach-house,  stables,  and  boundaries,  at  Hampstead, 
for  Mr.  James  Harvey.  Wm.  Allen  Dixon,  architect : — 
Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co.  (accepted)... £912  0 0 
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Originality. 


i glance  at  the  primitive 
signification  of  a word, 
so  far  back  as  it  can 
be  traced,  gives  us 
sometimes  a hint  of 
more  than  mere  phi- 
lology, a suggestion  for 
apprehending  more 
clearly  the  precise 
value  of  the  idea  hid- 
den under  an  expres- 
sion which  has  become 
hackneyed  and  dulled 
in  its  signification  by 
constant  use.  The  se-  ! 
condary  meaning  which 
such  a word  has  ac- 
quired may  be  very 
different  from  its  pri- 
mitive meaning,  yet 
the  relation  between 
the  two  may  read  a 
practical  lesson.  In 
architectui’e,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  now 
an  almost  pathetic  cry 
raised,  a kind  of  vox 
clamantis  in  deserto, 
for  “originality.”  The  same  demand  is 
made  in  other  quarters ; in  literature  notably, 
and  with  some  veiy  queer  results  in  response 
thereto ; but  it  is  more  strongly  and  perse- 
veringly  urged  in  regard  to  architecture  than 
to  any  other  art.  In  many  cases  the  demand 
seems  the  result  of  a wholesale  development  of 
negative  criticism,  on  the  part  of  writers  who 
reverse  Pope’s  conclusion, and  say  “nothing that 
is,  is  right : ” ergo,  give  us  something  new  ; we 
do  not  mind  what,  so  long  as  it  is  new.  In  this 
case  it  is  clear  that  “ originality  ” only  means 
“ novelty,”  and  is  used  in  that  sense,  whether 
intentionally  or  not.  In  common  conversation, 
however,  the  word  is  used  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  sense  as  “ individuality ; ” some  quality  or 
manner  which  gives  a distinctive  character  to  a 
man’s  work,  by  which  we  recognise  it  as  his 
among  other  productions  of  the  same  class.  A 
good  many  painters,  a good  many  writers,  are 
currently  spoken  of  as  “ very  original,”  of  whom 
the  expression  is  only  true  in  this  sense,  and 
when,  in  fact,  the  more  correct  expression  often 
would  be  that  they  are  “very  mannered;”  a 
phrase  which  cannot  really  imply  the  same  thing 
as  “ original,”  since  the  one  expression  is  always 
used  with  a complimentary,  the  other  with  an 
uncomplimentary,  meaning.  And  as  to  novelty, 
if  we  set  a column  with  its  base  upwards,  and 
standing  on  its  abacus,  that  would  be  “novel,” 
no  doubt,  but  would  scarcely  be  praised  as 
“ original.” 

Origo  is  described  in  Latin  dictionaries  as  de- 
rived from  the  verb  orior  (to  arise),  and  its 
primitive  meaning  given  as  “ that  which  causes 
a rising  or  springing  up.”  And  from  one  point 
of  view  this  derivation  certainly  countenances 
to  some  extent  the  ordinary  meaning  attached 
to  the  word,  as  nearly  synonymous  with  “ indi- 
viduality.” That  which  has  its  source  and  “ up- 
rising ” in  the  artist’s  own  mind  will  be  charac- 
terised by  his  own  individuality,  the  latter  being 
the  apparent  result,  the  former  the  hidden 
cause.  But  it  is  just  this  originating  in  the 


artist’s  own  mind  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  get, 
and  which  is  so  rarely  met  with.  We  are  so 
influenced  by  the  ideas  of  others,  so  biassed  in 
our  judgment  by  what  has  been  done  previously, 
so  dependent  on  our  predecessors  for  helps  and 
suggestions,  that  it  is  only  a small  chance  that  is 
left  for  most  of  us  to  thrust  into  the  composition 
anything  that  peculiarly  belongs  to  our  own 
mind  and  personality.  It  is  only  a few  of  the 
rarest  and  most  powerful  minds  who  have  been 
able  to  become  really  founders  of  new  ideas  in 
art,  “ full-welling  fountain-heads  of  change.” 
The  rest,  it  should  seem,  must  be  content  to 
copy  largely,  to  take  most  of  their  ideas  second- 
hand, or  to  do  nothing.  “ There’s  the  respect  that 
makes  calamity”  of  so  much  of  our  architec- 
ture, in  the  eyes  of  the  desponding  school  of 
critics.  And  if  it  is  necessary  to  originality 
that  each  work  of  art  should  present  a wholly 
new  interest  of  its  own,  independently  of  what- 
ever has  gone  before  it,  then  is  their  despon- 
dency in  this  point  very  well  founded  indeed,  so 
far  as  all  analogy  will  enable  us  to  judge.  But 
the  demand  made  by  this  class  of  critics 
upon  architecture  is  an  unreasonable  one,  in 
degree  if  not  in  kind,  and  such  as  would  not  be 
made  upon  any  other  art.  We  do  not  demand 
that  each  musician  should  invent  new  forms  of 
composition,  new  principles  of  harmony,  before 
we  will  allow  him  originality  ; we  are  satisfied  if 
he  can  give  his  own  colouring,  his  own  treatment, 
to  his  ideas,  without  necessarily  ignoring  or  de- 
parting from  the  laws  and  practice  which  governed 
his  predecessors.  We  do  not  expect  a new  poet 
to  invent  a new  language  (and  heartily  wish  some 
of  them  would  not  try!),  or  a painter  a new 
system  of  manipulation.  Yet  these  are  hardly 
greater  demands,  relatively,  than  arc  made  on  the 
hapless  architect  by  some  of  his  advisers.  But  even 
if  we  waive  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  origi- 
nality of  this  kind  to  be  demanded,  is  there  not 
a question  also  as  to  whether  this  is  the  right 
way  to  look  at  the  matter  at  all  ? Is  it  not  just 
as  fair  and  logical  (and  etymological  too)  to  re- 
gard “originality”  as  signifying,  not  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  each  one  to  raise  designs  out  of 
his  own  moral  consciousness,  but  the  return  in 
each  case  to  the  original  principle  or  motive  on 
which  the  design  of  any  particular  object  should 
be  founded  ? Is  not  this  in  fact  almost  the 
very  essence  of  originality,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
obtained  by  the  majority  ? We  have  occasionally 
minds  which  seem  to  be  a new  era  in  themselves ; 
but  for  the  most  of  men  what  is  needed  to  make 
tlieir  productions  worth  terming  original,  is  that 
they  should  look  to  the  primitive  meaning  and 
intention  of  what  they  are  designing,  and  treat 
it  ab  initio  in  their  own  manner,  and  not  in 
somebody  else’s  manner.  When  working  on  this 
principle,  almost  every  man  who  is  educated,  and 
who  thinks  at  all,  has  his  own  natural  bias,  his 
own  idiosyncracy,  sufficiently  marked  to  give 
distinctive  character  to  his  work.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  works  on  a fixed  type,  accepted  or 
thrust  upon  him,  he  voluntarily  casts  aside  the 
main  means  and  possibility  of  being  original,  and 
instead  of  enjoying  the  opportunity  of  varying 
the  expression  of  an  idea,  he  only  allows  himself 
scope  for  varying  the  form  of  other  person’s  ex- 
pressions. This  drawback  to  originality  in  design 
is  not  confined  to,  or  peculiar  to,  architecture. 
We  see  it,  for  instance,  in  the  works  of  the  earlier 
sacred  painters  of  Italy,  where  certain  types 
were  accepted  and  followed  for  generations,  not 
only  for  the  faces  and  aspects  of  particular  per- 
sonages, but  even  for  the  treatment  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  in  representing  such 
incidents,  for  example,  as  the  baptism  of  Christ. 
Genuine  originality  was  of  course  almost  as  im- 
possible for  painters  under  such  circumstances, 
as  it  is  for  architects  when  they  are  willing  to 
accept  one  particular  type  for  a church,  or  for 
isolated  portions  of  it,  or  of  any  other  building. 

Now,  this  consideration  indicates,  we  think, 
I more  distinctly  than  it  has  hitherto  been  indi- 


cated by  architectural  critics,  the  essential 
difference  between  originality,  properly  so  called, 
and  mere  mannerism,  novelty,  or  eccentricity. 
The  latter  is  something  only  on  the  surface  of  a 
work  of  art,  not  in  the  least  touching  its  intel- 
lectual value  or  the  basis  of  its  composition. 
When  Sterne,  in  the  later  books  of  “ Tristram 
Shandy,”  took  to  the  devices  of  coloured  leaves, 
blank  pages,  and  unfinished  paragraphs,  this  was 
not  that  he  was  more  original  than  at  first,  but 
less  bo  : he  had  worked  far  away  from  the 
original  vein  of  humour  from  which  the  book 
had  started,  and,  having  spun  it  out  beyond  its 
limits,  had  recourse  to  these  shallow  devices  to 
keep  up  the  flagging  interest  of  his  readers.  In 
like  manner,  when  an  architectural  designer 
invents  extraordinary  and  portentous  chamfers 
over  his  doors,  designs  arches  with  scarcely  any 
vertical  pier,  and  with  enormously  deep  voussoirs, 
and  puts  buttresses  just  where  no  one  would 
expect  them,  this  is  not  being  original,  but  just 
the  reverse  : it  is  a proof  that  he  has  lost  sight 
of  the  original  object  and  end  of  building, — that 
he  is  using  features  without  thinking  of  their 
origin  or  the  principle  on  which  they  should  be 
treated,  and  is  only  trying  for  a sort  of  cheap 
notoriety,  by  differing  in  small  details  from 
every  one  else,  without  purpose  or  reason,  and 
deserves  no  higher  praise  than  that  of  mere 
oddity.  The  worst  of  this  kind  of  so-called 
originality  is,  that  there  is  no  rational  limit  to  it, 
the  effort  of  each  one  of  the  eccentric  designers 
being  to  suipass  the  others  in  eccentricity ; and 
as  there  is  no  principle  to  regulate  or  restrain 
their  devices,  such  artists  are  driven  to  producing 
effect  by  a perpetually  stronger  dose,  till  their 
designs  become  little  more  than  a jumble  of 
unmeaning  wliimsicalities. 

To  exemplify  : if  an  architect  has  a window 
to  design,  ho  may  choose  to  start  from  the 
assumption,  either  deliberately  made  or  acted 
on  through  habit,  that  one  particular  form  of 
window  is  the  only  one  worth  taking  as  a type, 
in  the  matter  of  design, — a pointed  Gothic 
window,  for  instance,  with  moulded  jambs  and 
archivolt.  Now,  this  leaves  a very  narrow  field 
for  the  introduction  of  individual  treatment.  He 
can  vary  the  radius  of  his  arch  and  the  profile  of 
his  mouldings ; and,  in  order  to  be  “ original,”  he 
will  take,  perhaps,  to  some  abnormal  proportion  of 
window,  all  height  and  no  width,  or  the  reverse, 
or  will  invent  some  ineffective  variation  of  the 
moulding  in  the  jambs  in  order  to  say  that  he  did 
not  copy,  but  was  original.  But  if,  instead  of  taking 
a Gothic  window  as  his  point  de  depart,  he  take 
the  original  idea  of  a window,  which  might  bo 
stated  thus, — an  opening  for  admitting  light  from 
without  and  for  prospect  from  within,  capable  of 
variety  of  proportion  in  height  and  width,  of 
being  coveted  at  the  top  in  various  ways  (by  an 
arch,  a lintel,  or  a combination  of  the  two),  pre- 
senting two  special  surfaces  for  decorative  treat- 
ment (viz.,  the  jamb  and  soffit  at  right  angles  to 
the  window  plane,  and  the  filling  in  of  the  win- 
dow plane  itself,  which  may  be  decorative  in  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  ways),  requiring  an 
effectual  and  rapid  removal  of  the  rain  from  it  at 
the  foot,  and  in  some  situations  being  all  the 
better  for  a weatherfend  against  sun  or  rain  over 
the  head, — if  the  feature,  we  say,  be  regarded  in 
this  way,  there  are  fifty  more  chances  of  getting 
at  an  original  treatment  of  it  than  if  some  one 
else’s  previous  treatment  were  adopted  as  a fixed 
type,  and  we  are  limited  merely  to  minute  varia- 
tions in  detail  of  that  type.  And  this  would 
be  originality  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word, 
attained  by  going  to  the  origin  of  the  feature, 
and  taking  the  designer’s  own  treatment  of  it 
from  the  beginning. 

So  of  any  other  feature  ; a door,  a tower,  a 
porch  : the  question  for  the  “ original  ” architect 
is  not,  “ What  new  variation  can  I make  in  the 
orthodox  method  of  treating  this  feature  ?”  but 
rather  “ What  is  the  object  of  this  feature,  and 
how  can  I render  it  expressive  and  ornamental, 
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in  keeping  with  that  object?”  We  do  not  say 
that  thus  it  would  be  possible  for  every  archi- 
tect to  invent  his  own  new  treatment  of  every 
feature ; the  majority  would  necessarily  be 
influenced  in  their  ideas,  some  more  and  some 
less,  by  what  others  have  done ; nor  do  we  say 
that  it  is  either  possible  or  necessary  to  do  tliis 
kind  of  thinking  out,  ah  initio,  of  everything  a 
man  has  to  design.  Life  is  so  short  that  the 
busiest  amongst  us  especially  are  compelled  to 
take  many  of  our  thoughts  at  second-hand.  And 
it  is  probably  quite  true  also,  as  several  critics 
havo  urged,  that  the  man  who  has  studied 
most  of  other  styles  in  all  their  varieties,  will  be 
the  one  likely  to  have  the  greatest  number  of 
original  ideas  at  his  command ; for  two  different 
treatments  of  one  feature  will  often  suggest  a 
third,  again  capable  of  variation,  and  so  on. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  this  view 
of  “originality”  were  more  recognised  and 
borne  in  mind  by  our  architects,  there  would  be 
more  chance  of  really  original  designs  making 
their  appearance,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  the 
mind  of  the  designer  would  be  applied  to  the 
consideration  of  what  really  was  wanted  to  make 
an  architectural  treatment  in  a particular  case, 
instead  of  what  it  might  be  the  fashion  to  want, 
but  also  because  from  such  a point  of  view  even  the 
copying  and  adaptation  of  other  designs  assumes 
a now  aspect,  since  it  is  regulated  by  a principle 
which  teaches  us  to  adopt  what  is  essential  in 
the  treatment,  and  ignore  what  is  accidental, 
and  thus  places  some  sort  of  bounds  to  that 
reckless  variation  for  variation’s  sake  which  has 
led  to  so  many  absurd  eccentricities  in  modern 
architecture. 

There  will  be  one  drawback,  however,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  modern  architects,  at  least,  to  this 
view  of  originality,  that  in  this  case  “origi- 
nality” means  thought.  And  people  are  living 
too  fast  now  to  pay  anything  for  thought,  and 
5 per  cent,  certainly  will  not  pay  for  it,  in  most 
cases,  at  least.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  cannot 
show  our  readers  the  way  off  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma,  except  by  adopting  the  simple  but 
unpalatable  course  of  doing  work  well,  and  being 
content  to  be  ill  paid  for  it.  Whether  the  public 
mind  will  ever  be  in  a state  to  recognise  that 
there  may  be  more  thought  in  one  building  than 
in  another  (as  they  recognise  it  to  some  extent  in 
paintings),  and  to  be  willing  topayfor  tliis  thought 
as  “value  received,”  is  very  problematical ; butwe 
take  this  to  be  the  answer  to  those  who  demand 
more  originality  in  architecture.  Coleridge  said 
that  “ to  admire  on  principle  is  the  only  way  to 
imitate  without  loss  of  originality,” — a dictum 
which  the  late  Mr.  Leslie  adopted  as  a motto  for 
his  “Hand-Book  for  young  Painters.”  Applying 
the  same  thought,  we  should  say  to  the  archi- 
tects, that  to  design  on  principle  is  the  only  way 
to  insure  originality. 


OUR  GREAT  FORTIFICATIONS  AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 

The  effect  on  the  architecture  of  the  future  of 
the  employment  of  iron  as  a main  material  for 
building  is  a subject  of  extreme  interest.  It  is 
not  the  architect  alone  who  is  concerned  in  the 
matter.  While  the  architecture  of  a country,  or 
of  a period,  is  a reflection  of  the  manners  of  the 
time,  it  reacts,  in  its  turn,  on  the  habits  of  the 
people.  As  far  back  as  structural  relics  allow 
us  to  judge, — and  the  period  is  one  not  readily 
estimated  in  centuries, — the  exigences  of  military 
defence  have  greatly  defined  architectural  pro- 
gress. When  to  the  strength  of  structure  required 
for  safety  we  add  the  means  of  such  appeal  to 
the  imagination  as  was  suggested  by  the  rites  of 
religion,  we  sum  up  the  chief  motives  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Six  years  ago  ( Builder , vol.  xxiv.,  p.  73),  as 
well  as  at  other  times,  we  ventured  to  offer  some 
considerations  on  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced 
on  military,  and  thus  on  civic,  architecture  by 
the  rapid  strides  that  were  being  made  in  the 
improvement  of  projectiles.  The  Italian  war 
had  yielded  novel  and  valuable  experience,  in  the 
siege  and  fall  of  the  once  impregnable  Gaeta,  of 
the  revolution  that  was  in  progress.  Quietly 
and  steadily,  since  that  time,  have  our  own 
Royal  Engineers  been  at  work,  aided  by  the 
powerful  resources  of  the  Fairbaim  Company  at 
Manchester,  in  the  preparation  of  an  impregnable 
line  of  defences  for  our  great  naval  arsenal  of 
Portsmouth.  With  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  the  most  novel  part  of  these 
defences, — the  skeleton  framework  of  one  of  the 
largest  iron  forts, — has  advanced  to  a condition 
which  renders  some  detail  likely  to  be  acceptable. 


The  idea  of  impregnable  fortifications  is  as  old 
as  any  records  of  mankind, — older,  it  is  possible 
than  the  lineal  progenitors  of  any  existing  human 
races.  What  thews  and  muscles  were  theirs 
who  reared  the  enormous  megalithic  structures 
of  prehistoric  date  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 
But  wo  know  that,  not  farther  back  than  two 
and  a half  millenniums,  the  great  brick-building 
people  that  dwelt  in  the  fertile  valley  watered 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  surrounded 
their  thickly  - populated  home  with  enormous 
mounds  of  earth,  faced  with  stone  and  with 
brick,  from  the  broad  summit  of  which  even 
their  women  looked  with  contempt  upon  the 
armed  forces  of  the  invader. 

What  were  the  causes  that  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Assyrian  method  of  fortifying 
large  cities,  or  rather  walled  provinces,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  The  fact  of  the  repeated 
capture  of  Babylon,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
power  possessed  by  an  invader  of  diverting  the 
course  of  the  great  river  that  watered  so  large 
a population,  must  have  told  for  much.  But 
walls,  though  less  stupendous,  were  still  reared 
by  the  founder  of  cities.  So  late  as  the  Roman 
occupation  of  England,  that  great  engineering 
people  drew  linos  across  the  northern  boundaries 
of  the  island,  to  exclude  the  ravages  of  the 
Pictish  and  Scottish  tribes.  And  the  sentinels 
on  the  Great  Wall  of  China  still  watch  over  this 
costly  outwork  of  the  stereotyped  civilisation  of 
the  flowery  land. 

With  the  change  in  European  life  that  suc- 
ceeded the  settling  down  of  the  successive 
waves  of  northern  bai-barians  that  had  over- 
flowed the  corrupt  and  effete  Roman  Empire, 
individuals,  whether  petty  rulers,  great  lords,  or 
even  municipal  authorities,  assumed  more  pro- 
minence than  was  accorded  to  any  but  the 
supreme  heads  and  fathers  of  the  nation  in 
earlier  times.  Thus  seigneurial  castles  and  keeps 
arose,  and  the  towers  of  many  a robber  chief 
dotted  tliji  landscape,  in  a manner  more  con- 
ducive to  its  picturesque  charms  than  to  the  well- 
being of  the  inhabitants  at  large.  We  have 
examples  of  one  kind  of  castle  in  the  ancient 
Papal  residence  at  Avignon.  In  this  country 
we  may  point  to  Rochester  Castle,  as  one  of 
somewhat  similar  structure.  The  idea,  indeed, 
of  these  square  turreted  buildings  is  illustrated 
by  the  Tower  of  London.  But  it  is  to  another 
class  of  fortalices,  such  as  is  represented  by  the 
great  Round  Tower  of  Windsor,  or  by  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  on  a large  scale,  or  by  Conis- 
borough  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  and  many  an  Irish 
tower  on  a small  one,  that  oar  attention  is 
recalled  by  the  newest  phase  of  our  military 
architecture. 

The  combination  of  strength,  economy  of 
material,  and  economy  of  space  that  is  given  by 
a tubular  structure  is  well  known,  even  to  those 
who  have  not  pushed  their  experimental  re- 
searches further  than  the  examination  of  a stalk 
of  wheat.  For  a defensible  residence,  a round 
tower,  in  the  first  instance,  offers  the  most 
appropriate  form.  We  remarked,  not  very  long 
ago,  as  to  the  great  number  of  these  structures 
that  rose,  especially  in  Italy,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  gunpowder.  But  with  that  great 
advance  in  the  science  of  offence,  a new  state 
of  things  arose.  A single  tower  presented  a 
mark  that  might  be  readily  and  fatally  attacked 
by  converging  lines  of  fire.  With  imperfect 
artillery,  the  balance  of  force  was  greatly  on  the 
side  of  the  attack.  Private  turrets,  as  no  longer 
defensible,  rapidly  disappeared. 

With  regard  to  the  defence  of  towers,  or  of 
regular  fortifications,  the  erection  of  the  noble 
circular  towers  that  yet  mark  some  fine  old 
Norman  structures  was  discontinued  for  two 
reasons.  One  was,  that  it  was  desirable  to  have 
the  means  of  sweeping  the  assailants  from  the 
ditch  by  a well-directed  fire.  This  the  defenders 
of  a round  tower,  or  system  of  round  towers 
connected  by  curtains,  could  not  readily  effect. 
The  other  was,  that  from  every  port-hole,  or 
every  embrasure,  the  gun  pointed  in  a radial 
direction.  Concentration  of  the  fire  of  the 
defence  on  the  head  of  the  attack  was  thus 
impossible.  For  three  excellent  military  reasons 
round  towers,  in  spite  of  their  great  structural 
advantage,  disappeared  altogether  from  defen- 
sive works,  even  before  the  time  of  the  organi- 
sation of  the  polygonal  system  by  Vauban. 

The  latest  outcome  of  engineering  science 
applied  to  defensive  structures  has  brought  us 
back  to  round  towers.  At  Sheemess,  below 
Gillingham,  and  at  one  or  two  other  command- 
ing points  near  the  junction  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Medway,  have  recently  been  constructed 
new  river  defences  of  London  and  of  Chatham. 


Neither  the  metropolis  nor  the  great  school  of 
our  army  can  now  be  reached  by  any  hostile 
vessel.  These  new  forts  are  circular  in  plan, 
built  in  part  of  granite,  but  with  the  portholes 
of  then-  enormous  guns  protected  by  iron  shields 
and  framework  of  a strength  suited  to  resist  the 
utmost  force  of  shot  that  can  by  any  means  be 
expected  to  reach  them. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  officers  and  manu- 
facturers who  have  been  so  long  and  so  ably  at 
work  to  protect  the  vital  centres  of  the  country 
from  that  surprise  to  which,  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury  ago,  we  unquestionably  lay  open,  that  so 
little  public  attention  has  been  hitherto  di- 
rected to  the  progress  of  these  important 
works.  The  notice  that  is  now  taken  of  those 
in  course  of  execution  for  Portsmouth  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  vast  iron  ribs  of  a structure 
that  is  without  a rival  in  its  gigantic  strength 
(looking  at  the  twin  towers  of  200  feet  diameter 
each,  and  at  the  two  smaller  ones  of  150  ft.  and 
120  ft.  diameter,  as  forming  parts  of  the  same 
system  of  defence)  have  just  been  fitted  together 
on  the  premises  of  the  manufacturers  at  Man- 
chester. 

Portsmouth,  it  is  asserted,  when  these  works 
are  completed,  will  not  only  be  safe  from  any 
attack  by  sea,  for  we  are  approaching  the 
limit  of  possible  sea-borne  batteries  and  offen- 
sive means,  but  she  will  be  safe  even  in  the 
unpleasant  contingency  of  an  attack  by  land. 
Eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  the  sum  that 
we*are  now  spending  in  what  our  French  neigh- 
bours call  the  blinding, — that  is  to  say,  the 
sheathing  in  a thick,  impenetrable,  ponderous 
shell  of  iron, — of  the  four  forts  that  form  the 
most  novel  and  formidable  features  of  these 
defences. 

Of  the  great  twin  towers  which  are  hereafter 
to  give  meaning  to  the  line, — 

“Britannia  needs  no  bulwark,  no  towers  along  the  steep,” 
one  is  situated  on  a spot  known  by  the  name  of 
No  Man’s  Land,  about  2,000  yards  to  the  north 
of  Ryde  Sands,  and  the  other  upon  the  Horse 
Sand  Shoal,  some  3,500  yards  south  of  Southsea. 
The  main  entrance  to  Portsmouth  harbour  lies 
between  these  two  gigantic  sentinels,  which  can 
bring  their  fire  to  bear  on  the  channel  at  a dis- 
tance from  one  another  of  only  2,000  yards. 
With  these  main  forts  are  connected  two  others 
of  similar  construction,  but  of  somewhat  smaller 
proportions,  the  least  of  which, — that  of  St. 
Helen’s,  on  the  west  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, — is  of 
a diameter  of  130  ft. 

The  two  larger  towers  carry  each  two  tiers 
of  guns,  the  lower  one  containing  twenty-four 
600-pounders,  of  12-in.  bore,  and  weighing  25 
tons  each  ; the  upper,  twenty-five  400-pounders, 
of  10-in.  bore,  and  a weight  of  18  tons.  The 
former  throw  a bolt  weighing  600  pounds,  which 
is  propelled  by  the  explosion  of  85  pounds  of 
powder.  The  velocity  of  the  shot  on  leaving  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  is  1,300  ft.  in  a second.  The 
force  of  impact  is  7,000  foot  tons  at  the  muzzle, 
and  6,000  foot  tons  at  a distance  of  800  yards. 
In  what  we  must  comparatively  call  the  smaller 
guns,  the  weight  of  projectile  is  400 pounds,  that 
of  powder  70  pounds.  The  force  of  impact  at 
muzzle  is  5,000  foot  tons ; at  800  yards,  4,400 
foot  tons;  and  the  velocity  on  leaving  the 
muzzle  1,360  ft.  per  second. 

We  enter  into  these  details  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  such  as  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand how  the  military  objection  to  the  use  of 
circular  towers  has  been  in  this  instance  over- 
j come.  To  attack  an  incoming  iron-clad  vessel, 

I a concentration  of  fire  is,  no  doubt,  necessary. 

| But  the  concentration  which  was  formerly 
effected  by  training  the  guns  of  a broadside,  as 
of  a bastion,  to  bear  on  a single  point,  is  now 
produced  by  the  more  simple,  certain,  and 
irresistible  means  of  firing  the  whole  weight  of  a 
broadside  from  a single  gun.  Could  the  bolts  of 
the  64-pounders  be  made  to  strike  at  the  same 
moment,  in  exact  proximity,  on  the  side  of  a 
vessel,  the  shock  would  be  very  far  less  than 
that  caused  by  the  delivery  of  a like  weight  of 
metal  in  one  mass;  while  as  to  penetrative 
power,  the  large  bolt  possesses  it,  and  the 
smaller  ones  do  not.  They  might  pepper  away 
very  disagreeably  at  the  sides  of  one  of  the 
giants  that  are  now  set  afloat,  without  any  very 
imminent  destruction.  But  the  large  bolt  will 
go  straight  through  124  in.  of  iron  at  200  yards, 
111-  in.  at  1,000  yards,  [and  104  in-  at  2,000 
yards.  These  measurements  of  the  offensive 
power  of  the  armament  of  the  forts  enable  ns  to 
form  a very  satisfactory  estimate  of  their  de- 
fensive strength. 

On  foundations  supposed  to  have  been  pre- 
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paved  with  great  care,  will  be  raised  first  a 
circular  mass  of  masonry  rising  to  the  height 
of  1G  ft.  above  high-water  level.  On  this  will 
stand  a closely-jointed  iron  tower,  of  the  height 
of  26  ft.,  and  the  diameter,  as  before  Btated, 
of  200  ft.  The  skeleton  of  the  structure 
is  formed  of  piers  of  wrought  iron  filled  in  with 
concrete.  Yertical  ribs  of  iron  form  a sort  of 
palisade  round  these  piers,  being  bound  together 
by  three  wrought-iron  rings,  and  finally  planlced 
with  great  iron  slabs,  each  some  26  ft.  long. 
There  are  three  several  concentric  thicknesses  of 
these  iron  plates,  each  5 in.  thick,  the  two  inter- 
mediate spaces,  also  5 in.  thick,  being  filled  solid 
with  conorete.  Under  the  port-holes,  however, 
the  thickness  of  the  iron  is  increased  to  17  in., 
with  10  in.  of  concrete.  A bomb-proof  roof 
covers  the  upper  gallery,  which  runs  round  the 
inner  part  of  this  tower,  on  a floor  of  iron  beams 
and  concrete,  to  support  the  upper  tier  of  guns. 
We  can  only  hope  for  the  sake  of  posterity  that 
the  effect  of  concrete  on  iron  is  fully  under- 
stood. 

This  enormous  mass  of  iron,  of  whioh  the 
skeleton  alone  weighs  2,500  tons,  is  so  delicately 
and  accurately  fitted  together  as  to  form  a 
homogeneous  whole.  Every  face  joint  is  planed, 
every  hole  drilled.  If  it  cannot  entirely  be  said 
that  neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
will  be  lif ted  up  upon  it  while  it  is  in  building ; 
yet,  that  assertion  will  in  a certain  sense  hold 
good  : indeed,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it 
applied  to  that  famous  temple  'fortalice  dear  to 
masonic  tradition.  Not  a chip  will  be  struck 
from  the  iron.  It  will  all  go  together  like  the 
pieces  of  a watch,  or  of  a rifle  made  by  machinery . 
Hence  any  impact  of  shot  or  shell  will  be  resisted, 
not  by  the  surface  struck  alone,  but  by  the  whole 
immense  weight  and  metallic  elasticity  of  the 
entire  tower.  The  enchanted  castles  of  fairy 
tales  are  as  nothing  in  face  of  this  giant  baby  of 
modern  metallurgy. 

These  noble  iron  forts  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  minor  protection  of  land  batteries  at  South- 
soa  and  Gillecker,  at  the  Needles  and  Hurst 
Castle. 

Wo  may  be  pardoned  for  one  word  as  to  the 
strategic  importance  of  a series  of  works,  as  to 
the  engineering  qualities  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  first 
order.  We  have  to  remember  that  for  800  years 
the  sea  has  been  to  England  a bulwark  and  a 
safeguard.  On  two  occasions  only  since  the 
Norman  Conquest  has  this  island  been  seriously 
menaced  by  a foreign  foe.  On  each  of  these 
occasions  our  assailant  was  able  to  dispose  of 
almost  all  the  resources  of  that  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent from  which  we  could  be  readily  attacked. 
The  winds  and  the  tides,  with  which  even  Julius 
Cmsar  shunned  a third  time  to  contend,  shattered 
the  great  Armada  on  our  shores.  The  flotilla  of 
Napoleon,  if,  indeed,  it  was  more  than  a feint, 
as  to  which  military  -writers  are  in  doubt,  was 
never  able  to  put  to  sea.  In  tliis,  the  safeguard 
of  the  past,  lies  all  the  reality  of  our  protec- 
tion for  the  present. 

For  this  reason,  without  prejudice  to  the  im- 
portance of  girding  London  with  a chain  of 
detached  forts,  and  of  protecting  Chatham  on  its 
only  vulnerable  point,  the  hills  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Medway,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
safety  of  the  coimtry  to  have  impregnable  har- 
bours in  which  our  fleet  may  lie  in  absolute 
safety,  ready  to  issue  at  any  moment  to  sweep 
from  the  Channel  an  invading  flotilla.  For  the 
Sussex  coast,  the  point  struck  first  by  Cmsar, 
and  then,  eleven  centuries  later,  by  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  Portsmouth  is  suited  to  fulfil 
this  condition.  With  Portsmouth  that  which  she  is 
in  course  of  becoming,  no  enemy  will  be  able  to 
throw  a shell  into  her  hai’bour.  Resting  on  this 
perfect  base,  our  fleet  may  be  well  able  to 
answer  for  the  inviolabitity  of  our  coast  south  of 
the  Thames.  With  regard  to  the  Norfolk  coast, 
a second  Portsmouth  would  be  desirable.  We 
conclude  that  the  Thames  itself  would  be  the 
station  for  the  division  of  the  fleet  that  had  to 
defend  this  portion  of  our  coasts.  Portsmouth 
is  our  great  defence  against  France.  As  to  our 
defence  against  Germany,  it  is  only  about  a 
twelvemonth  since  we  have  begun  to  feel  that  it 
is  a duty  to  be  provided. 

While  feeling  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
military  and  naval  warfare,  defensive  measures 
like  those  which  we  have  described  are  a wise 
and  sound  economy,  we  see  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  opinion  which  we  have  before  ex- 
pressed, that  the  present  form  of  seagoing  bot- 
toms is  of  an  essentially  temporary  character. 
Two  distinct  considerations  led  us  to  form  this 
estimate ; and  the  course  of  events  during  the 


past  eighteen  months  has  not  only  confirmed  its 
accuracy,  but  gone  far  to  turn  opinion  into  certi- 
tude. One  of  these  is  the  historic  view.  The 
amount  of  thought,  science,  and  admirable  work- 
manship that  was  expended,  more  especially  by 
the  armourers  of  Milan,  in  forming  a perfectly 
safe,  and  at  the  same  time  very  flexible,  panoply 
for  the  defence  of  the  person  of  the  warrior,  and 
a panoply  of  altogether  different  nature  for  the 
tournament,  cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who 
have  never  examined  the  actual  suits  worn  by 
kings  and  nobles  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  A mode  of  attire  that  was  at  once 
consecrated  by  the  use  of  generation  after  gene- 
ration, and  eminently  handsome  and  noble,  dis- 
appeared altogether  in  a few  years  before  the 
improvement  of  projectile  force.  If  this  was 
the  case  with  personal  armour,  how  much  more 
strong  is  the  probability  that  a similar  course  will 
be  followed  by  armoured  ships,  in  which  the 
mechanical  laws  of  flotation  operate  as  a positive 
limit  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate, — a limit  be- 
yond which  one  offensive  power  has  already 
sensibly  advanced.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  it 
is  not  the  strife  between*  gun  and  target  alone 
that  must  be  regarded,  but  the  irresistible  force 
of  that  great  guardian  of  forts  and  harbours — 
the  torpedo.  We  feel  convinced  that  the  form  of 
the  war  navies  of  the  future  must  be  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  strongest  existing 
vessels,  in  which,  when  attacked  by  such  torpe- 
does as  we  already  make,  the  immense  weight 
would  only  servo  to  ensure  instant  and  total 
destruction. 

Notwithstanding  this  progress  of  science,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  outlay  on  the  Portsmouth  forts 
has  been  wise  and  satisfactory.  Not  only  were 
all  the  details  of  these  structures  to  a great 
extent  determined  before  we  had  gained  our 
present  experience  of  torpedo  action,  but  even 
were  the  case  now  to  be  decided,  we  should  do 
well  to  pay  a million  or  two  extra  for  the  mere 
sake  of  the  moral  effect,  both  on  ourselves  and 
our  possible  opponents.  The  fall  of  1 per  cent,  in 
the  price  of  Consols — to  say  nothing  of  the  much 
larger  amount  of  railway  and  other  stocks, — 
would  be  a loss  of  six  times  the  cost  of  rendering 
our  chief  arsenal  impregnable.  It  may  be  urged 
that  such  a depreciation  is  only  an  imaginary 
loss, — that  it  is  a debt  we  owe  to  ourselves,  and 
a mere  removal  of  money  from  one  pocket  to 
another.  But  the  reply  is,  that  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  public  securities  is  an  index  of  the  loss 
of  public  confidence,  the  effect  of  which  is  the 
arrest  of  enterprise  of  any  description.  When 
we  know  how  a marked  fall — say  of  8 or  10  per 
cent. — is  enough  to  paralyse  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufacturing  industry,  we  may  easily  believe 
that  slighter  depreciations  of  value  represent 
diminutions  of  our  productive  action,  of  at  least 
a magnitude  equal  to  their  own.  To  pay,  then, 
a few  millions  more  or  less  by  way  of  insurance, 
in  rendering  our  coast  service,  our  fleet,  not  only 
seaworthy,  but  supreme ; and  our  army  that 
useful  organ'  for  which  it  offers  an  unsurpassed 
material,  if  only  it]  be  wisely  organised  and 
trained,  is  not  only  a penny  wise,  but  a pound 
wise,  economy.  Regarded  in  this  light,  we 
congratulate  the  country  on  the  well-organised 
defences  now  in  course  of  completion  at  Ports- 
mouth : while  as  a specimen  of  the  art  of  the 
builder  working  in  new  material,  to  bid  defiance 
to  colossal  engines  of  attack,  which  two  years 
ago  might  have  been  well  regarded  as  irresist- 
ible, we  feel  greatly  proud  of  the  iron  fortifica- 
tions that  Manchester  frames  to  guard  our  fleet. 


EAST  GREENWICH  WORKHOUSE. 

Under  the  title  of  “ Christmas  under  the  Poor 
Law,”  the  leading  journal  gave,  some  time  ago,  an 
article  concerning  thirty-two  of  the  thirty-three 
unions  in  the  metropolitan  poor-law  district.  The 
one  union  of  the  thirty-three  “ conspicuous  by  its 
absence  ” is,  singularly  enough,  that  which  in- 
cludes two  of  the  three  towns — Deptford  and 
Greenwich — represented  in  Parliament  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Prime  Minister. 
The  article  in  question  contained  statistics  of 
varied  character,  embracing  the  number  of 
houses,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  various 
unions  at  1861  and  1871,  the  workhouses  at 
which  the  inmates  had  egg-flip  in  the  evening, 
and  snuff  and  tobacco,  and  half  ounces  of  butter, 
in  addition  to  statements  of  the  quantities  of 
beef  consumed,  and  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
plum-puddings  prepared.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
describe  the  Christmas  treat  in  the  Union  Work- 
house  at  East  Greenwich,  but  a few  particulars 
of  the  establishment  wall  not  be  out  of  place. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  statistics  largely 
to  show  that  the  Greenwich  Union  House  is 
entitled  to  a place  among  the  others  of  the 
metropolitan  district.  In  locality  the  union  is 
an  outsider,  but  in  extent  and  numbers  it  is  a 
fair  average  example,  and  entitled  to  mention. 
It  has  a total  population  of  100,601  in  the  union, 
and  has  851  inmates  in  the  union  workhouse. 
Among  the  others  enumerated  by  the  Times , 
that  have  larger  numbers  of  either  population 
or  poor,  are  : — the  City  of  London,  with  a popu- 
lation of  111,781,  and  2,390  inmates  of  the 
house;  Marylebone,  with  159,169  in  population, 
and  1,874  inmates  of  the  house ; St.  Pancras, 
with  221,594  in  population,  and  1,610  inmates. 
On  the  other  hand,  showing  smaller  unions,  with 
lower  numbers  of  populations  and  inmates  of 
the  houses,  there  are  Chelsea,  with  71,086  popu- 
lation, and  523  inmates  of  the  house ; the 
Strand,  with  a population  of  -12,978,  and  916 
inmates ; St.  Georgo’s-in-the-East,  with  48,235 
in  population,  and  1,051  inmates ; and  White- 
chapel Union,  with  a population  of  78,970,  and 
836  inmates.  We  do  not  know  how  the  elder 
children  are  dealt  with  in  the  several  instances 
just  referred  to,  but  there  are  in  the  Greenwich 
Union  Workhouse  66  children  ; and  at  the  edu- 
cational and  training  establishment  at  Sutton, 
357  children  chargeable  to  the  Greenwich  Union. 
The  inmates  of  the  Greenwich  Workhouse,  are 
at  present  851,  consisting  of  320  males,  adults, 
465  females,  and  66  children. 

The  assemblage  of  buildings  constituting  the 
establishment  is  Elizabethan  in  style,  of  white 
Suffolk  brick,  with  stone  cills  and  lintels,  and 
was  erected  about  thirty-six  years  ago.  It 
does  not  provide  a palace,  as  regards  external 
appearance  or  internal  decorations,  but  embraces 
such  healthy  and  cleanly  accommodation  as  is 
necessary  for  the  shelter  and  maintenance  of 
the  helpless  poor.  A considerable  space  is  left 
vacant,  as  garden-ground  and  forecourt,  between 
the  front  buildings  and  the  public  road.  The 
entrance  is  through  a block  appropriated  to  the 
Board-room,  and  a number  of  offices.  This 
building  is  in  two  stories,  and  is  flanked  on  each 
side  by  two  other  ground-floor  structures,  used 
for  miscellaneous  purposes.  Behind  the  front 
block  is  an  extensive  quadrangle,  one  side  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  main  building,  and  by 
long  wings,  which  intersect  and  project  upon  it, 
without  joining  at  the  ends.  The  principal 
building  consists  of  a basement,  a ground  floor, 
and  two  upper  stories  for  dormitories,  infirmary- 
rooms,  day-rooms,  &c.  The  entrance  to  the 
house  is  hi  the  centre,  close  to  which  is  the 
master’s  and  other  offices,  and  the  dining-hall, 
which  is  used  on  Sundays  as  a chapel.  A circular 
staircase,  under  a campanile,  gives  access  to  the 
rooms  of  the  master  and  matron,  and  to  the 
long  corridors  upon  which  the  dormitories  and 
infirmary  and  day  rooms  open.  The  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  ah’  per  inmato  in  the  dormitories, 
the  day-rooms,  and  the  dining-hall,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ordinances  of  the  Poor-Law  Board. 
The  statutory  accommodation  in  the  house  is 
for  850  persons,  we  believe,  and  it  contains  at 
present  just  one  over  that  number.  Having 
gone  over  the  whole  house,  however,  we  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
crowding. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  400  Greenwich 
Union  children  that  are  at  Sutton;  but  there 
are  children  chargeable  that  are  too  young  to  bo 
sent  thither,  and  about  twenty  will  be  found  in 
the  house. 

Poor  little  waifs,  three  of  them  have  been 
picked  up  in  the  streets ! Who  can  foretell  their 
future  ? They  are  all  clean,  happy,  rosy,  and 
bright-looking  now,  whatever  their  after  lot  may 
be.  They  are  so  young  as  not  to  have  reached 
the  age  when  dress  indicates  the  sex  of  the 
wearer ; but  the  mode  of  parting  the  hair  and  a 
little  head  ornament  marks  the  girls. 

A visit  to  a workhouse  suggests  melancholy 
reflections.  It  is  humbling  to  note  such  a low 
form  of  human  life, — in  many  instances  it  is 
mere  existence,  not  life, — an  unvarying  round  of 
eating,  maundering,  sleeping,  dozing  through  an 
existence  that  has  ceased  to  have  use,  aim,  or 
object.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  effect  that 
the  workhouse  regime  has  in  prolonging  the  lives 
of  those  who  may  have  often  survived  hard 
bufferings  in  the  world.  Anxiety  and  care  con- 
cerning the  future  are  thrown  off  at  the  enti’ance 
to  the  house,  and  the  inmates  are  henceforth 
placed  under  conditions  more  favourable  to 
health  and  longevity  than  they  have  ever  before 
experienced.  In  the  Greenwich  workhouse  there 
are  4-31  inmates  that  are  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  of  these  more  than  fifty  have  seen  more 
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than  foui'score  years.  Several  have  reached  the 
verge  of  a century  of  life,  and  one,  Thomas 
Taynton,  of  Bristol,  who  has  been  an  inmate  for 
foui’  years,  lias  passed,  it  is  asserted,  his  102nd 
birthday.  These  old  persons  of  both  sexes 
furnish  startling  illustrations  of  Shakspeare’s 
marvellous  text  descriptive  of  old  age  and  its 
infirmities,  and  of  the  “ labour  and  sorrow  ” 
attaching  to  life  beyond  fourscore  years.  How 
true  the  descriptions  of  the  aged  as  they  are 
seen  here ! “ The  moist  eye,  the  diy  hand,  the 

yellow  cheek,  the  white  beard,  the  decreasing  leg, 
the  increasing  belly,  the  broken  voice,  the  short 
wind,  the  double  chin,  the  single  wit ; every 
part  blasted  with  antiquity.”  The  poor  crea- 
tures can  only  drowsily  answer  slirieks  in  their 
ears  by  piping  a cliildish  treble,  and  in  their 
pitiable  second  childishness  are  “sans  teeth, 
sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything.” 

We  heard  good  things  said  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kilbey,  the  master  and  matron. 


LONDON  AS  IT  IS,  AND  AS  IT 
MIGHT  BE.* 

In  taking  as  the  title  of  my  paper,  " London 
as  it  is,  and  as  it  might  be,”  I am  perfectly 
aware  that  I am  choosing  a colossal  subject,  and 
one  which  I can  only  hope  to  treat  in  a very 
cursory  manner  in  one  short  paper. 

In  many  respects  there  is  no  city  in  the  world 
to  be  compared  to  London.  Its  vast  extent  and 
population,  and  its  boundless  wealth,  form  an 
inexhaustible  theme  for  its  panegyrists,  and  it 
would  be  perfectly  absurd  to  compare  any  city, 
ancient  or  modem,  with  it  in  commercial  impor- 
tance and  activity.  Even  in  natural  situation  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  many  cities  excel 
London.  Whether  we  look  at  the  central  parts, 
rising  by  a gentle  slope  from  the  bold  curve  of 
the  river  from  London  to  Westminster,  or  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  suburbs  round  the  heights 
of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  or  Sydenham,  or  along 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  as  far  as  Richmond ; 
and  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  London  is  not  so  attractive  as  it 
ought  to  be.  If  to  any  one,  one  would  think 
this  place  would,  at  least,  be  interesting  to 
Americans,  who  draw  their  blood  and  their 
language  from  “ Old  England.”  But  Americans 
will  come  here,  rattle  through  the  chief  sights  of 
the  place  as  a matter  of  duty  in  a few  days,  and 
then  rush  off  to  spend  the  bulk  of  their  time  and 
money  in  Paris ; and  no  wonder,  for,  compared 
with  the  gay  and  cheerful  French  capital,  our 
London  looks  a dirty  hole  indeed.  No  one  who 
wishes  to  pass  a pleasant  existence,  with  those 
advantages  which  are  only  to  be  obtained  in  a 
metropolitan  city,  would  hesitate  to  choose  Paris 
in  preference  to  London,  unless,  indeed,  the 
chance  of  being  knocked  on  the  head  was  thrown 
into  the  scale ; then,  perhaps,  he  might  decide  in 
favour  of  the  latter. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  then,  I think,  in 
an  assemblage  like  this,  which  represents  the 
architects  of  the  future,  to  consider  why  this  our 
city  (which  we  justly  and  proudly  consider  the 
queen  of  the  cities  of  the  earth)  compares  so 
unfavourably  with  some  others  in  external  ap- 
pearance ; and  if  in  the  paper  itself,  or  in  the 
discussion  which  follows,  we  are  able  to  ferret 
out  any  of  its  defects,  and  suggest  any  remedy 
for  them,  the  object  of  bringing  the  subject 
forward  will  be  answered. 

I will  divide  what  I have  to  say  under  four 
heads,  as  follows  : — 

First.  London  is  abominably  dirty,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  dirty. 

Secondly.  It  is  much  more  smoky  than  it 
ought  to  be. 

Thirdly.  The  general  aspect  of  its  streets, — 
even  the  principal  ones, — is  commonplace,  un- 
interesting, and  even  ugly ; and,  compared  with 
the  advantages  gained,  a very  trifling  expense 
would  make  an  astonishing  'difference  in  this 
respect. 

And  Fourthly.  There  is  a want  of  uniformity 
of  plan, — general  supervision,  from  a fine-art 
point  of  view. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  head,  by  saying  that 
London  is  dirty,  I mean  that  it  is  dirty  far 
beyond  what  it  needs  be.  A certain  amount 
of  dirt  we  must  always  expect  in  every  large 
assemblage  of  houses  and  human  beings ; but  in 
London  everything  is  dirty.  How  many  of  its 
buildings  are  so  blackened  by  smoke,  with  their 
mouldings  and  cornices  so  choked  up  with  the 
dirt  of  years,  and  in  some  cases  of  centuries,  that 
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the  effect  intended  by  the  architect  is  quite  lost  ? 
How  soon  do  its  monstrous  rows  of  brick-built 
houses  assume  one  even  tint  of  dirt  ? Even  the 
trees  seem  only  to  assume  their  natural  colour 
after  a good  shower  of  rain.  The  air  is  so  full  of 
dirt  that  everything  is  covered  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  with  a thick  coating  of  dust ; and 
as  to  the  streets,  an  hour  or  two’s  rain  is  sufficient 
to  convert  them  into  a liquid  sea  of  filthy  mud. 
Now,  the  question  is, — Is  all  this  dirt  absolutely 
necessary  ? Is  there  any  reason,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  why  the  dirt  and  smoke  should  have 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  on  St.  Paul’s,  for 
instance,  apparently  ever  since  it  was  built, 
without  being  once  removed  ? Would  it  bo  sacri- 
lege to  give  a good  cleaning  to  the  beautiful 
spires  and  spirets  in  the  City,  the  details  of 
which  are  quite  hidden  by  dirt  ? And  why  is  the 
Mansion  House  the  only  building  which  is 
allowed  an  annual  washing  ? This  simple  clean- 
ing alone  would  quite  alter  the  aspect  of  many 
views  in  London. 

Then,  look  at  the  streets.  A very  few  hours 
of  rain  are  sufficient  to  make  the  evil  appear. 
They  are  soon  covered  with  a thick  dirty  mud. 
If  the  rain  keeps  on,  this  becomes  more  liquid, 
and  is  worked  up  by  the  cabs  and  vehicles  into  a 
regular  slough.  As  these  rush  through  the 
streets,  they  scatter  the  mud  right  and  left  over 
the  unfortunate  foot-passengers.  These  last 
transfer  the  mud  from  the  road  to  the  footpaths, 
and  from  thence  into  the  houses,  until  the  dirt 
and  filth  of  London  in  wet  weather  has  become 
proverbial.  As  an  example  of  the  mischief 
arising  from  this  cause,  I may  mention  that  a 
few  weeks  ago  I attended  the  service  at  St. 
Paul’s  on  Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  one  of  those 
miserably  wet  days.  The  statues  had  just  been 
thoroughly  cleaned,  I believe,  for  the  first  time 
since  they  were  put  up ; and  the  crowds  were 
being  admitted  by  the  west  door ; but,  with  that 
wisdom  so  characteristic  of  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, no  mats  or  scrapers  were  provided  for  those 
who  entered  to  clean  their  feet,  and  the  dirt  from 
the  streets  outside  was  being  rapidly  transferred 
to  the  marble  floor,  there  to  dry,  and  to  be  after- 
wards ground  up,  and  transferred,  in  due  course, 
iu  the  form  of  dust,  to  the  lately-cleaned  statues 
and  other  parts  of  the  building. 

But  if  the  public  buildings  and  the  chief 
streets  are  dirty,  what  shall  we  say  when  we 
come  to  the  back  slums  P What  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shoreditch  and  the  New 
Cut  ? Those  who  have  been  employed  on  sur- 
veys or  valuations  in  the  back  slums  of 
London,  may  have  seen  those  filthy  little  cot- 
tages, where  each  room  is  the  dwelling-place  of 
a family.  At  the  window,  on  a board,  sits  the 
bread-winner, — perhaps  a tailor  or  a shoemaker; 
the  window  has  not  been  opened  for  years,  or  is 
nailed  down,  the  panes  broken  and  stopped  up 
with  wood,  paper,  or  dirty  cloths, — a miserable, 
squalid  bed  iu  the  corner  forms  the  nightly 
resting-place  of  father,  mother,  and  sickly 
cliildren,  whose  wizen  features  and  rickety 
limbs  are  pitiable  to  behold;  whichever  way 
you  look, — floor,  walls,  or  ceiling, — dirt,  filth,  you 
find  on  every  side,  and  you  rush  out  from  the 
foul  air  with  a feeling  of  intense  relief ; — those 
who  have  seen  sights  like  these  alone  have  some 
idea  of  the  real  dirt  of  London;  but  I leave  these 
back  slums  for  very  despair  at  present,  and  will 
only  speak  of  the  chief  streets  and  buildings. 
If  the  salt  has  no  savour  it  will  be  in  vain  to  try 
and  season  the  whole  lump ; and  I say  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  materially  improve  the 
aspect  and  cheerfulness  of  London,  or  make  it 
vie  in  appearance  with  a city  like  Paris,  till  some 
thorough  and  frequent  system  of  cleansing 
is  adopted  both  of  streets  and  buildings.  The 
first  and  urgent  want  of  London  is  cleanli- 
ness ; and  cleanliness  we  shall  never  have  till 
public  attention  is  thoroughly  awakened  to  the 
evil,  and  the  present  condition  of  things  is  con- 
sidered insupportable.  Then,  perhaps,  a com- 
mission might  be  appointed  to  see  why  London 
is  the  dirtiest  capital  in  the  world,  and  some 
measures  might  be  adopted  for  its  continual 
cleansing.  At  present  the  dirt  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  an  evil  which  cannot  be  cured,  and 
must  be  therefore  endured.  Some  of  the  mea- 
sures which  might  obviously  be  adopted  are  as 
follow : — Materials  ought  to  be  employed  for 
the  streets  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  the  most  cleanly,  such  as  the  asphalte  and 
wood  paving;  and  the  streets  and  footpaths 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  as  often  as  found 
necessary,  the  present  staff  for  this  purpose 
being  at  least  doubled  or  trebled.  More  mate- 
rials should  be  employed  in  the  facades  of  streets 
which  can  be  most  easily  cleaned,  and  every 


building  of  any  importance  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  at  least  once  a year.  What  is  the  use 
of  spending  thousands  of  pounds  in  elaborate 
carving  and  ornament,  and  then  permitting  it  to 
become  merely  the  lodging-place  of  soot  and 
dirt  ? 

As  a cleanly  covering  for  buildings  in  a largo 
town,  I hold  that  the  much-abused  stucco,  which 
can  be  painted  as  often  as  wished,  holds  a very 
high  place ; and  Regent-street  and  the  buildings 
round  Regent’s  Park  are  certainly  the  most 
cheerful  and  clean-looking  in  London.  But  I do 
not  wish  for  this  reason  to  suggest  building 
London  facades  in  future  with  stucco  fronts  as 
the  perfection  of  street  architecture.  Indeed, 
what  I have  to  speak  about  under  the  head  I 
am  now  treating  of  is  not  so  much  the  erection 
of  new  facades  as  the  keeping  clean  of  those 
already  built,  and  in  this  respect  stucco  lias 
great  advantages  ; and  I believe  I shall  carry  the 
Association  with  me  when  I say  that  if  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  streets  and  footpaths  kept 
them  as  clean  as  they  might  bo  kept,  and  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  public  buildings  did  the 
same,  and  that  if  each  private  owner  of  a house 
in  a street-front  were  compelled  to  give  his  house 
a thorough  and  frequent  cleaning,  whether  it 
were  stone,  brick,  or  plaster,  a great  step  would 
be  obtained  towards  altering  the  character  and 
cheerfulness  of  London ; and  if  the  saving  of 
things  now  constantly  spoilt  by  dirt  were  taken 
into  account,  the  measures  adopted,  even  though 
expensive  at  first,  would  probably  be  found 
economical  in  the  long  run. 

With  x’egard  to  the  second  head, — that  London 
is  much  more  smoky  than  it  ought  to  be, — I 
think  there  is  no  one  in  the  audience  will  dis- 
agree ■with  me  on  this,  though  the  remedy  may 
be  more  difficult  to  suggest  than  in  the  last  case. 
On  coming  up  by  train  from  the  country  on  a 
bright  spring  morning,  with  blue  sky  overhead, 
we  notice  a haze  hanging  over  the  horizon 
towards  London  as  we  approach  the  great 
metropolis,  and,  finally,  the  clear  blue  sky  and 
pure  air  may  be  said  to  entirely  disappear  when 
we  are  whirled  into  the  heart  of  the  town.  A 
really  clear  blue  sky  is  never  seen  in  London ; 
there  is  always  to  be  noticed  a haze  and  dimness 
about  it  quite  different  from  country  air.  Some 
one  will  say,  perhaps,  that  this  is  a necessary  evil, 
and  one  of  the  natural  results  of  life  in  a large 
city ; but  anybody  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
walk  about  Paris  must  have  noticed  that  the  air 
there  seems  quite  as  pure  as  country  air,  and 
everything  in  the  best  quarters  looks  fresh  and 
clean  from  the  sky  down  to  the  houses  in  the 
streets,  except  perhaps  now  where  damaged  by 
the  shells  of  the  Germans,  or  the  fanatical  hands 
of  the  Communists.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  tell  how  many  ills  we  Londoners  owe  to  this 
Hydi'a  smoke,  belched  forth  incessantly  from 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fires.  It  fills  the  air 
with  soot,  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  other  unhealthy 
products.  It  forms  a largo  proportion  of  the 
dust  which  flies  about  ruining  everything.  It 
injures  our  lungs,  and  injures  our  eyes;  it  eats 
its  way  into  our  pictures  and  colour  decorations, 
and  entirely  prevents  the  possibility  of  any 
general  view  of  London  being  obtained.  From 
the  top  of  the  Monument,  or  St.  Paul’s,  on  a 
calm  day,  the  glorious  prospect  of  industry  and 
wealth  rattling  through  the  streets  below,  or 
carried  on  the  bosom  of  old  Father  Thames, 
or  attested  by  those  forests  of  masts  in  the 
docks,  is  bounded  in  a mile  or  two  by  the 
sulphurous  cloud  which  enshrouds  everything  in 
its  arms.  On  a very  windy  day  you  can  see 
farther ; and  when  the  wind  shifts  rapidly  from 
point  to  point,  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  smoky 
giant  rolling  first  on  to  one  and  then  on  to 
another  quarter  of  the  City,  the  spires  and  pro- 
minent buildings  of  which  alternately  appear  and 
disappear  from  view. 

The  smoke  generally  appears  to  cling  perti- 
naciously to  the  town  itself,  so  that  the  heights 
round,  such  as  Highgate,  Hampstead,  and  the 
Crystal  Palace,  are  often  visible,  whereas  the 
intermediate  parts  cannot  be  seen.  What 
general  views  of  London  would  be  without 
smoke  can  be  sometimes  seen  on  a Sunday 
bright  summer’s  morning,  when  scarcely  any 
fires  are  lighted.  I have  sometimes  been  quite 
astonished  at  the  beautiful  views  which  have 
appeared  from  Richmond  and  the  high  part  of 
Epping  Forest;  at  such  times  giving  general 
and  beautiful  views  of  the  City  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  existed  at  ordinary  times. 

I was  once  told  by  a friend  who  had  chambers 
in  Pall-mall,  and  whose  bedroom  was  a top  room 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  that  if  he  woke  up  on 
a summer’s  morning  at  three  or  four  o’clock 
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and  looked  out  of  the  window,  ho  had  a clear 
and  distinct  view  of  a great  part  of  the  town  ; 
on  looking  out  again,  however,  at  six  or  seven, 
tins  had  totally  disappeared,  and  ho  was  merely 
greeted  by  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  the 
lower  houses.  It  is  this  smoke,  too,  which  forms 
a great  part  of  the  dust  and  black  specks  com- 
plained of  under  my  last  head,  spreading  a fine 
coat  of  dust  and  gloomy  colour  over  everything 
they  touch  ; and  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
habitants is  proved  by  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  been  bred  in  town  two  or  three  generations 
back  lose  vigour  and  stamina,  as  compared  with 
those  in  equal  circumstances  in  the  country. 
But  we  have  not  done  with  the  evils  of  smoke 
yet.  Who  does  not  know  what  a plague  and 
nuisance  a smoky  chimney  is.  I have  known 
more  than  one  London  architect’s  office  where 
the  draughtsmen  have  been  obliged  to  sit  in 
their  great  coats  and  gloves,  in  the  middle  of 
December  or  January,  or  else  endure  the  alter- 
native of  being  gradually  smoked.  Then  comes 
the  smoke  doctor,  that  nightmare  of  the  archi- 
tect, with  his  horrible  twisted  chimneys,  zinc 
cowls,  and  other  abortions,  all  warranted  to 
cure,  and  “ very  handsome,”  according  to  the 
patentee’s  notions.  These  horrible  things  form 
an  eye-sore  in  every  street,  and  damage  almost 
every  architectural  view  in  London.  Let  any 
one  go  on  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  look  at  the 
noble  and  stately  front  of  Somerset  House, 
crowned  with  long  rows  of  chimney-pots  of  such 
motley  description  that  one  might  fancy  that  all 
the  smoke  doctors  in  London  had  had  a turn  at 
the  building. 

“ Ah  ! ” says  the  Gothic  architect,  “ that  is 
the  fault  of  your  Classic  style,  quite  unsuitable 
to  this  cold  climate,  and  to  which  chimneys 
cannot  be  adapted.  In  'Gothic  architecture, 
chimneys  are  a positive  improvement.”  Arc 
they,  my  Gotliic  friend,  lover  of  realities  and 
hater  of  shams  ? Come  with  me  a little  further 
down  the  river,  and  look  at  the  Temple  library. 
Yes,  those  are  very  pretty  chimneys,  those  at 
the  sides,  but  they  are  never  used,  because  they 
were  found  to  smoke.  I think  you  will  hesitate 
to  say  that  those  ugly  zinc  pipes  that  climb  up 
the  roof  (forming  some  of  the  most  untidy 
chimneys  in  London)  are  a positive  improve- 
ment. 

I think  it  must  be  conceded,  whichever  way 
we  look  at  it,  that  tliis  smoke  is  a nuisance  which 
ought  to  bo  abated ; in  fact,  next  to  dirt,  the 
crying  evil  we  have  to  call  out  against  in  London 
is  smoke  : and,  as  in  the  former  case,  wo  shall 
never  be  rid  of  it  till  the  public  is  persuaded 
that  London  is  more  smoky  than  it  ought  to  be, 
•and  gives  battle  to  the  Hydra  with  that  dogged 
determination  to  conquer  which  the  British 
public  generally  does  show  when  fully  alive  to 
an  evil.  Even  then  it  would  take  months  of 
discussion,  and  the  brains  of  our  scientific  men 
would  be  severely  taxed  before  we  should  have 
an  answer  to  the  question, — How  can  we  have 
heat  and  warmth  without  smoke,  or  with  much 
less  smoke  than  we  have  at  present  ? 

I believe  this  question  has  never  been 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  solved,  though 
much  lias  been  written  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  chief  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  to  reduce  the  evils  of  smoke  is  im- 
proved grates  and  stoves,  by  which  the  amount 
of  air  supplied  to  the  fire  is  regulated,  and 
wasteful  combustion  prevented  ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a great  deal  might  be  accomplished 
in  this  way,  and  that  it  is  a very  important  part 
of  our  duties  as  architects  to  study  this  subject, 
and  see  that  our  clients  are  provided  with 
economical  grates  ; for  half  the  smoke  and  soot 
flying  about  in  the  air  is  nothing  but  wasted  fuel 
and  heating  power  lost.  Closed  stoves,  no  doubt, 
give  less  smoke  than  open  grates  ; but  it  is  to 
be  doubted  if  Englishmen  will  ever  give  up 
their  cheerful  fireside  for  an  ugly  black  stove. 
The  same  objection  applies  with  equal  force  to 
heating  by  steam  or  hot  water ; and  although  an 
open  fire  often  bakes  you  on  one  side  whilst  you 
are  almost  frozen  on  the  other,  still  a bright 
blazing  fire  is  a nice  thing  on  a cold  winter’s 
night,  when  the  snow  and  hail  are  beating  outside, 
and  not  lightly  to  be  given  up. 

In  New  York  anthracite  coal,  or  coal  without 
bitumen,  is  used  to  prevent  smoke  with  great 
success ; and  it  seems  strange  that  in  this 
country  coal  should  be  prohibited  on  railway 
engines,  where  very  little  damage  would  be 
done  by  it,  and  be  allowed  in  large  towns  where 
its  effects  are  so  diastrous.  In  Paris,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  wood  was  burnt  for  fuel ; and  I 
remember  an  anecdote  which  shows  how  deeply- 
rooted  was  the  antipathy  of  the  fair  Parisians 


against  coal.  One  of  our  English  ambassadors, 
newly  appointed  to  Paris,  determined  to  set  a 
good  example  to  the  inhabitants  by  burning 
coals  instead  of  such  an  obsolete  fuel  as  wood. 
Shortly  after  his  appointment,  he  held  a grand 
assembly,  but  was  mortified  to  find  that  hardly 
any  of  the  fair  sex  attended ; they  had  heard 
that  his  excellency  burnt  coals,  and  fearing  that 
their  complexions  might  be  spoiled,  they  stopped 
away.  Whether  complexions  so  susceptible 
were  natural  or  artificial  it  is  not  necessary  for 
our  purpose  to  inquire  : the  moral  is  the  same. 
No  doubt,  one  of  the  most  feasible  plans  for  re- 
ducing the  smoke-nuisance,  would  be  to  make 
regulations  as  to  the  sort  of  fuel  used,  and  by 
advocating  the  use  of  coke  and  iron-bituminous 
coal  wherever  possible. 

I hope  I shall  not  be  thought  Quixotic  in 
mentioning  another  scheme  which  has  been 
hinted  at  in  engineering  circles.  Those  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  who  have  been  into  the 
iron  and  coal  districts,  may  have  noticed  some 
of  the  iron  furnaces  belching  forth  large  quan- 
tities of  flame  and  smoke,  whilst  others,  which 
they  are  told  are  hard  at  work,  they  would 
imagine  to  be  out,  by  their  giving  forth  so 
little.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence ? Simply  that  the  owners  of  the  latter 
class  of  furnaces  have  found  out  that  by  throw- 
ing away  so  much  flame  and  smoke,  they  are 
wasting  a great  deal  of  heating  power,  and  they 
collect  the  smoke  and  gases  at  the  top  of  the 
furnace,  and  bring  them  back  again  for  heating 
their  boilers  and  other  purposes.  Is  it  not 
therefore  possible,  that  if  all  the  unconsumed 
matter  which  flies  off  in  smoke  in  a vast  city  like 
London,  were  in  some  way  collected  and  made 
use  of,  a very  great  saving  would  be  effected, 
and  the  nuisance  of  smoke  almost  entirely  ob- 
viated ? The  scheme,  as  I have  heard  it 
shadowed  forth,  is  something  of  this  sort.  Every 
block  of  houses  would  be  provided  with  one  or 
more  smoke  towers,  into  which  the  flues  would 
be  taken  by  descending  or  ascending  flues  as 
most  convenient,  with  openings  at  intervals  for 
sweeping.  In  the  smoko  tower,  the  smoke 
would  be  either  burnt  or  utilised. 

The  advantages  which  could  bo  afforded  by 
this  plan,  if  it  could  be  brought  from  the  level 
of  mere  suggestion  to  a practical  scheme,  are 
obvious,  and  there  seems  no  l’eason  why  it  should 
not  answer  as  well  for  a block  of  small  buildings 
as  for  one  large  one,  or  a factory,  where  it  has 
often  been  carried  out.  In  addition  to  carrying 
away  and  neutralising  the  smoke  now  thrown 
into  the  air,  it  would  bo  a fatal  blow  to  smoky 
chimneys,  and  the  smoke-doctor  and  all  his  tin 
chimney-pots  would  bo  annihilated,  for  smoky 
chimneys  are  almost  always  caused  by  a down- 
draught on  a chimney  from  some  roof  or  higher 
point.  The  smoke-towers  would  be  a fine  oppor- 
tunity for  varied  architectural  design,  and  such 
blunders  as  the  chimneys  of  Somerset  House  and 
the  Temple  Library  would  be  unnecessary  in  the 
future.  And  with  such  powerful  extraction  shafts 
as  the  towers  would  be,  wo  should  have  much 
greater  chance  of  thorough  ventilation  for  our 
houses,  public  buildings,  and  sewers,  than  we 
have  at  present. 

I think  I have  now  mentioned  all  the  different 
proposals  that  have  come  under  my  notice  for 
abating  the  smoko  nuisance  ; perhaps  some  of 
the  members  present  will  be  able  to  suggest 
others.  At  all  events,  I hope  they  will  agree 
with  me  that  sometliing  ought  to  be  done. 
It  is  a scandal  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  York 
and  Paris  should  keep  their  cities,  comparatively 
speaking,  free  from  smoke ; and  we,  who  con- 
sider ourselves  in  advance,  or,  at  least,  abreast 
of  our  neighbours,  should  permit  the  atmosphere 
of  our  city  to  be  so  polluted  as  it  is  at  present. 
London  never  can  and  never  will  be  a really 
pleasant  place  to  live  in  till  it  is  far  less  smoky 
than  it  is  at  present. 

But  I must  now  pass  on  to  my  third  head.* 


THE  DEMOLITION  OF  THOROLD- SQUARE, 
BETHNAL- GREEN. 

The  houses  forming  this  square,  to  which  we 
have  repeatedly  drawn  attention  in  the  pages 
of  the  Builder  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  are  condemned  at  last,  and  are  now  in 
course  of  demolition.  If  ever  a parish  swamp 
and  fever-nest  existed  in  this  metropolis  that 
knew  no  intermission  in  the  sad  havoc  it  made 
of  human  life  and  human  morals,  that  hot -bed 
in  the  heart  of  Bethnal-green  was  one.  Yet  for 


* In  our  next. 


years  the  local  authorities  allowed  it  to  exist, 
though  its  public  shame  was  monstrous,  and  the 
dwellers  within  that  ill-fated  square  were  living 
and  breathing  in  daily  contact  with  the  infec-  . 
tious  dead.  Its  state  twenty  years  ago,  ten 
years  ago,  and  last  year,  was  nearly  similar,  but 
its  latest  phase  was  worse  in  one  particular, — 
that  the  houses  in  the  interval  had  grown  older, 
and  become  absolutely  uninhabitable.  Here  is 
the  picture  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  this 
place  of  ill  omen  given  in  the  Builder  nearly  a 
dozen  years  since  : — 

“At  one  inqueat  it  was  stated  that,  in  twenty-two 
houses  forming  Thorold-square,  twenty  children  had  been 
attacked  with  illness,  and  that  twelve  of  these  had  died. 
The  Roger  family  occupied  one  room,  and  were  ten  iu 
number. — eight  children  and  the  father  and  mother.  Here, 
even  without  any  other  cause,  overcrowding  was  sufficient 
to  produce  pestilence ; but  George  Stratford,  a weaver, 
tells  us  that  there  had  been  no  water  supplied  to  any  of 
the  houses  but  three  for  eighteen  months,  except  through 
a broken  and  unusable  pump.  In  the  heat  of  summer 
they  never  had  a pailful  of  water  at  any  time  for  three 
weeks  except  what  they  begged  from  others  as  best  they 
could.  The  closets  hnd  no  pans  and  were  not  trapped  ; — 
in  fact,  they  might  be  called  cesspools ; — sometimes  they 
were  empty,  but  he  had  seen  them  running  over  with  soil. 
There  were  sixty  families  in  the  square,  and  about  350 
children  among  them." 

From  1860  to  1871,  Tliorold-squai'e  mended 
but  little  indeed  in  its  water  supply  or  closet 
accommodation,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  a personal 
visit  we  made  on  two  occasions  last  year.  It 
was  then  simply  disgusting  to  view  the  court- 
yard around,  an  open  sesame  into  which  the  side 
channels  of  one  side  of  Bethnal-green  drained 
down  a pretty  steep  gradient,  carrying  unmen- 
tionable filth  and  sewage  to  the  very  doors  of 
those  wretched  tenements.  The  closets  or 
perches,  or  by  what  other  name  they  could  be 
rightly  termed,  were  indescribable; — the  ash-pit 
or  bin  overflowing,  and  the  middle  of  the  square, 
or  rather  its  whole  length,  one  spread  out  dung- 
hill. Sickness  was  still  rife  in  the  wretched 
abodes ; the  children  were  ragged,  barefooted, 
bareheaded,  and  hungry,  and  not  a few  of  them 
had  the  shrivelled  and  hardened  features  of  old 
age.  The  aged  were  ghastly  pale  and  broken 
down,  and  possibly  broken-hearted ; for  how 
could  they  be  otherwise,  condemned  in  a manner 
to  live  as  they  were  ? 

Is  it  not  a mei’cy  that  such  a slaughter- 
yard  is  abolished  at  last,  though  we  hope  at 
the  same  time  that  the  evicted  have  found  a 
housing  of  an  improved  kind  near  at  hand 
to  the  centre  of  their  employment.  The  houses 
that  backed  against  the  square  on  a line  with 
Turin-street,  and  which,  of  course,  formed  a por- 
tion of  this  square,  are  being  demolished  also  as 
we  write. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  in  the  destruction 
of  this  villainous  house  property  Bethnal-green 
gets  rid  of  her  worst  evils.  There  are  various 
other  streets,  lanes,  and  courts  quite  as  bad,  as 
we  have  long  since  instanced.  Such  as  Nicliols- 
street  Old  and  New,  and  Half  Nichols-street, 
Phoenix- street,  and  several  other  narrow  and 
crooked  defiles  extending  from  the  back  of 
Shoreditch  Church  to  a considerable  distance 
eastward — right  and  left  of  Bethnal-green-road. 
In  the  demolition  of  Thorold-square  a tablet  -with 
its  name  bearing  date  1792  will  disappear.  Tlio 
houses  looked  much  older  than  that  date  would 
indicate.  


SNOW-MELTING. 

The  first  fall  of  snow  this  season  in  the  me- 
tropolis must  have  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
many  inhabitants  vivid  memories  of  the  almost 
total  stoppage  of  traffic  which  occurred  two 
years  ago,  when  the  heavy  fall  so  rapidly  accu- 
mulated in  the  leading  thoroughfares  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  extinguish  all  locomotion  except  of 
the  slowest  and  most  expensive  description,  and 
defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  contractors’  brooms 
and  shovels  in  carrying  it  away.  Then  the  re- 
moval of  snow  was  the  general  topic  of  conver- 
sation, and  induced  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
of  the  City  of -London  to  advertise  a competition 
for  snow-melting  machines.  Among  those  who 
tendered  designs  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Clarke,  of  Moor- 
gate  (and  to  whom  the  1st  premium  was  awarded) , 
who  perfected  an  invention  which  he  has 
patented,  and  wliich  he  considers  fully  able  to 
grapple  with  and  overcome  any  difficulty  that 
may  ever  arise  through  such  accumulations.  Mr. 
Clarke  does  not  propose  to  carry  the  snow  to 
some  far-off  point,  but,  by  a great  concentration 
of  heat  at  frequent  places,  anticipate  the  work 
of  the  wislied-for  sun.  His  patent  consists  in 
the  employment  of  a series  of  metal  slabs  or 
plates  heated  by  gas  and  air  jets,  and  placed  at 
an  inclination  of  2°  to  1 ft.  in  a chamber  or 
vault  beside  or  over  a sewer  or  drain.  Upon. 
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these  heated  plates  the  snow  is  thrown,  and  so 
melted,  and  the  resulting  water  discharged  into 
a sewer.  The  apparatus  was  put  in  operation 
last  year,  under  the  supervision  of  the  City  en- 
gineer. The  entrance  to  the  vault  can  bo  easily 
made  as  a vertical  shaft  in  auy  of  the  “ side 
openings  ” usual  to  sewers.  This  vertical  shaft 
is  the  shoot  down  which  the  snow  is  sent  to  the 
heated  plates  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  apparatus  being  placed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  sewer  is  apparent,  as  an  easy 
junction  with  the  gas  mains  can  be  effected,  and 
the  apparatus  itself  offers  no  obstruction  to  the 
traffic.  But  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  small 
towns,  or  any  unforeseen  circumstances  in  large 
cities,  the  apparatus  is  constructed  so  that  it 
may  be  easily  placed  in  a portable  casing,  and 
placed  over  any  gully  or  other  entrance  to  a 
sewer,  and  there  perform  its  work.  The  cost  in 
the  City  was  ascertained  to  be  from  5d.  to  6d. 
per  yard  for  destroying  the  snow  without  any 
extra  street  labour.  If  the  same  quantity  had 
to  be  carted  away,  it  is  calculated  the  cost  would 
be  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  yard,  even  supposing 
the  horses  able  to  travel. 

The  second  prize  for  a scheme  for  snow- 
melting has  been  awarded  by  the  Commissioners 
to  Mr.  J.  S.  Farrar,  who  proposed  that  the  snow 
should  be  swept  up  to  the  centre  of  wide  streets 
and  the  sides  of  small  ones ; then  to  be  carted 
away,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames,  vacant 
spaces,  the  main  sewers,  and  into  heated  troughs. 
Similar  propositions  were  made  in  our  columns 
long  ago. 

Mr.  William  Haywood  made  a report  in  1871 
on  some  experiments  in  melting  snow,  wherein 
he  speaks  somewhat  favourably  of  Mr.  Clarke’s 
scheme.  Mr.  Haywood  remarks,  suggestively, 
in  that  report — “ The  recent  snow-storm  is  the 
first  to  cause  public  inconvenience  since  1867.” 


ORNAMENTAL  GLAZING  QUARRIES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Archi- 
tectural Society,  the  Rev.  G.  Rowe  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject.  He  observed 
that  a very  moderate  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Mediaeval  artists  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite our  admiration  at  their  singular  fecundity 
of  design  ; and  the  present  subject  afforded  one 
of  the  many  branches  of  ancient  art  by  which 
the  richness  and  variety  of  thought  might  be 
illustrated.  In  the  general  revival  of  the  study 
of  old  stained  glass,  attention  was  attracted  by 
that  more  manageable  part  of  the  subject  which 
is  understood  by  the  term  “ ornamental  quar- 
ries.” After  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “ quarry,”  he  observed  that  the  form  of 
the  quarry  was  a diamond,  or  sometimes  a 
square  put  diamondwise.  It  was  also  necessa'y 
that  ornamental  quarries  should  each  contain 
within  itself  a separate  pattern  or  device,  since, 
as  it  often  happens  when  the  design  occupied 
many  adjacent  quarries,  the  kind  of  glass  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  “ Running  Pattern  ” 
or  “ Grisaille  Glass,”  much  of  which  still  exists 
in  this  country,  and  is  very  beautiful.  The  size 
of  the  pieces  of  glass  which  are  called  quarries 
has  made  them  liable  to  vicissitudes  peculiarily 
their  own,  and  their  number  diminishes  yearly. 
The  common  accidents  of  centuries,  and  the 
fragility  of  their  material  have  been  the  chief 
causes  of  destruction ; while,  in  moro  recent 
times,  on  the  one  hand  their  apparent  insignifi- 
cance has  led  to  their  being  replaced  by  new 
glass  ; and,  on  the  other,  their  easy  portability 
has  too  often  been  practically  put  to  the  proof 
by  over-zealous  but  not  over-conscientious  col- 
lectors of  ancient  fragments.  But,  notwith- 
standing, ornamental  quarries  are,  even  yet, 
sometimes  found  by  the  score.  In  such  cases 
they  may  have  formerly  filled  the  windows  of 
the  church  where  they  occur.  These,  however,  are 
the  chief  dishes  of  the  feast.  More  commonly 
only  a few  miscellaneous  examples  have  been 
preserved.  In  some  praiseworthy  instances 
these  have  been  carefully  set  aside  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  building,  and  afterwards 
grouped  together  in  one  window,  in  a situa- 
tion where  the  quarries  could  be  easily  in- 
spected. It  is  also  probable  that  in  some  cases 
we  possess  the  only  representative  of  the  type 
that  ever  existed.  The  initial  letters  of  the 
name  of  either  donor  or  painter,  or  some  cantina 
allusion  to  it,  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  a 
Single  quarry,  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  the 
window,  and  to  have  survived  all  mishaps. 
These  are  extremely  difficult  to  attribute  to 
their  rightful  possessors  unless  some  chance 
directs  conjecture  to  the  truth.  Among  other 


specimens  Mr.  Rowe  referred  to  one  in  St.  Mar- 
tin-cum -Gregory’s  church,  with  the  letters 
C.  R.  upon  it ; and  a square  quarry  containing 
a trefoil  on  which  are  the  letters  J.  E.  W.,  in 
Holy  Trinity,  Goodramgate,  both  of  which  wait 
for  some  one  to  unravel  the  mystery.  He  ob- 
served that  there  are  but  slender  means  whereby 
to  judge  of  the  age  of  quarries.  Coarse  rough 
glass  of  deep  green  colour  is  usually  an  indica- 
tion of  early  date.  As  times  went  on  they  used 
better  materials,  or  more  probably  melted  them 
more  thoroughly  together,  which  caused  smoother 
and  cleaner  glass  to  be  manufactured.  Its  uneven 
thickness  remains  in  old  glass  throughout,  and  at 
the  same  time  forms  its  chief  distinction  from  the 
modem  materials,  and  also  causes  it  to  be  more 
sparkling  and  gem-like.  He  observed  that 
quarries  are  rarely  found  in  situ.  The  ease 
with  which  a small  independent  piece  of  glass 
could  be  moved  from  one  window  to  another 
manifestly  conduced  to  this  scarcity  of  examples 
in  their  original  place  in  York.  A handsome 
ciborium  occurs  at  the  Minster  and  in  St.  Dennis’s. 
In  the  latter  church  is  au  Early  Decorated 
window,  having  quarries  for  the  background, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a border  having 
a double  rose,  whose  inner  petals  are  yellow 
aud  the  outer  white.  At  St.  Michael-le- 
Belfrey’s  is  a curious  grotesque  representing  a 
monk,  armed  with  a sword  aud  buckler,  at- 
tacking a fabulous  monster.  Similar  subjects 
often  occur  in  the  other  work  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  St.  Martin-cum- 
Gregory’s,  York,  is  an  interesting  example  of  a 
quarry  found  in  its  original  situation.  The 
windows  on  the  north  side  had  been  given  by 
one  person,  probably  a city  merchant,  whose 
mark  appears  in  the  border,  accompanied  with 
the  letter  R.  There  is  also  an  R in  a quarry  in 
St.  John’s,  Micklegate,  of  the  same  date  and 
workmanship.  Mr.  Rowe  next  explained  the 
method  of  arranging  the  quarries,  which  admits 
of  a three-fold  classification.  The  most  frequent 
plan  is  to  fill  the  whole  inner  space  with  quar- 
ries only,  generally  of  one  pattern,  but  some- 
times with  two,  or  even  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  designs.  Two  of  the  south-aisle 
windows  in  St.  Mary’s,  Castlegate,  had,  previous 
to  the  late  restoration,  the  glass  in  the  tracery 
untouched.  It  was  composed  of  quarries  of 
more  than  one  pattern,  with  a plain  white 
border  j and  in  the  centre  of  the  lights  were 
circles.  These  circular  pieces  contained  crowned 
monograms  of  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus  and  of 
the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  some 
instances  the  quarries  are  separated  by  a narrow 
band  of  richer  work,  producing  an  excellent 
effect.  He  gave  several  illustrations  of  this 
mode  of  arrangement,  which  always  looks  well. 
The  third  mode  of  dealing  with  them  is  where  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  window  is  occupied 
by  some  picture  subject,  and  the  quarries  are 
only  used  to  fill  up  the  empty  spaces  within  the 
border.  This  practice  especially  indicates  Per- 
pendicular work ; less  often  Decorated ; and 
rarely  if  ever  Early  English.  Instances  of 
quarries  being  used  as  a background  occur  in 
St.  John’s,  Micklegate,  where  a spiral  pattern  of 
four  hawthorn  leaves  forms  aground  to  a picture 
containing  figures  of  John  Randman  and 
Johanna,  his  wife.  Another  example  has  quar- 
ries set  square-wise,  bearing  alternately  a lion 
and  an  eagle.  A latter  instance  is  one  which  is 
coarsely  drawn  with  eight  small  trefoils  or 
points  round  a circle,  and  composes  the  field 
of  a kneeling  figure  of  Sir  Richard  York, 
who  founded  a chauntry  here,  and  died  in 
1498,  being  buried  beneath  the  window. 
Other  specimens  are  found  in  St.  Dennis’s,  where 
the  groundwork  of  a good  Decorated  picture 
window  is  formed  of  quarries  bearing  a cinque- 
foil. Mr.  Rowe  next  observed  that  the  form  and 
size  of  ornamental  quarries  are  liable  to  much 
variation.  In  York  Minster  there  are  some  of 
gigantic  size  and  corresponding  poor  effect,  this 
being  partly  due  to  their  devices,  which  are  large 
and  rambling,  being  indistinctly  painted.  The 
typical  quarry  presents  a compact  star-like 
design  in  the  centre  of  a diamond,  like  that  at 
St.  Peter’s,  Norwich.  A star  of  ten  wavy 
points,  at  St.  Martin’s,  York,  is  another  good 
example.  Some  early  quarries  have  a leaf 
springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  diamond. 
Graceful  patterns  are  arranged  by  putting 
together  four  fleurs-de-lis ; others  are  formed  of 
four  leaves,  more  or  less  natural.  There  are 
some  examples  of  the  first  sort  at  St.  Martin’s, 
and  of  the  second  kind  in  St.  Helen’s  and  St. 
Michael’s,  Spumergate.  When  the  glass  is  of  the 
full  size  and  wants  the  border,  it  is  a safe  sign 
of  the  Perpendicular  date.  In  the  Renaissance 


period  the  border  was  again  revived,  but  the 
imitation  is  easily  detected,  for  the  bounding 
lines  are  not  continued  to  the  edges  of  the  glass 
at  the  topmost  angle.  In  Holy  Trinity,  Good- 
ramgate, is  a running  pattern,  where  the  golden 
border  is  rendered  opaque  by  mineral  colour  and 
a row  of  dots  scratched  out  of  it.  The  effect  is 
vory  good.  Indications  of  dates  are  also  to  be 
dei’ived  from  the  changes  which  may  be  noted 
in  the  character  of  the  workmanship.  Much  of 
the  bold  effect  of  early  work  is  due  to  the 
custom  of  covering  all  the  ground  of  the  quarry 
with  hatched  lines  crossing  each  other.  In 
Early  English  work  and  in  the  rare  specimens 
which  we  possess  of  the  Norman  period,  these 
lines  are  painted  with  hair-like  delicacy.  In  the 
Perpendicular  lines,  on  the  contrary,  they  some- 
times employed  these  hatched  lines  to  deepen 
the  shades  of  the  design  itself,  thus  forgetting 
they  were  ornamenting  a flat  surface,  and  the 
lines,  although  occasionally  fine  and  flowing,  are 
usually  broad  and  coarse.  A late  Perpendicular 
border  at  St.  Michael’s,  Spurriergate,  is  com- 
posed of  scrolls,  wound  round  a stick,  which 
bears  the  letters  “ n.  m.  n.  m.,”  simulating  an 
inscription.  The  colouring  of  quarry  patterns 
is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  use  of  the 
golden  stain,  which  was  introduced  about  the 
year  1310.  The  brown  outline  is  painted  on  the 
inside  in  a medium  which  dries  sufficiently  firm 
to  allow  of  the  glass  being  turned  over  for  the 
reception  of  the  yellow  stain  at  the  back.  The 
whole  is  then  subjected  to  the  fire  at  once. 
Cases  where  the  whole  pattern  is  stained 
yellow  are  met  with  in  All  Saints’,  Noi-tli-street, 
In  one  example  from  St.  Denxxis’s  Chiu’ch,  what 
is  probably  a quarry  has  the  design  left  white 
upon  a yellow  ground,  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  border  by  a slight  smear  shade.  After 
noticing  at  considerable  length  other  peculiarities 
in  the  workmanship  and  the  design,  ho  next  con- 
sidered the  question  of  classification.  He  observed 
the  numerous  examples  which  bear  a quatrefoil 
in  the  centre,  and  the  multitxxdinous  varieties  of 
the  cross,  which  was  developed,  so  to  speak,  from 
a form  of  four  small  circles  suiTOunding  a fifth. 
There  are  also  many  conventional  designs,  of 
which  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  make  any- 
thing at  all.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  more  natural  drawing  of  plants  and 
animals  commenced.  Of  the  latter,  the  most 
common  is  the  heart,  one  of  the  supporters  of 
Edward  IV.,  of  which  an  example  is  preserved  in 
All  Saints’,  North-street.  In  York  Minster  is  a 
dog,  which  is,  perhaps,  part  of  the  arms  of  the 
Stapletons,  of  Wighill.  At  St.  John’s,  Mickle- 
gate, and  St.  Dennis,  are  examples  of  what, 
at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  hornets,  which  is  a 
Scripture  emblem,  but  they  are  probably  butter- 
flies. Mr.  Rowe  next  passed  to  the  numerous 
representations  of  birds,  which  were  especial 
favoixrites  with  the  later  quarry  painters.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  quarries  wei'e  a con- 
venient vehicle  for  the  representation  of  heraldic 
devices,  including,  under  that  term,  iixitial  letters, 
monograms,  and  mottoes.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Rowe  added  a few  words  on  the  subject  of  modem 
quarries.  The  general  revival  of  picture  win- 
dows and  the  creditable  specimens  of  this  kind 
which  are  now  produced  by  our  artists  have 
greatly  tended  to  check  the  use  of  quarries. 
Besides  the  introduction  of  the  latter,  made  of 
cast-glass,  and  very  cheap, has  brought  disparage- 
ment upon  this  method  of  ornamenting  our  win- 
dows, but  nevertheless  they  may  sometimes  be 
used  with  advantage, — for  instance,  in  situations 
where  light  cannot  be  sacrificed.  Moreovei-, 
quarry- windows  admit  of  much  enrichment.  For 
small  windows  quarries  alone,  judiciously  chosen, 
and  bordered  with  rich  colour,  compose  an  excel- 
lent arrangement,  at  a comparatively  slight  cost. 
In  every  case  the  patterns  should  be  hand- 
wrought,  and  he  added  some  advice  as  to  the 
patterns. 


SCIENCE  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  th& 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  was  held  on 
the  8th  inst.  in  the  Lecture  Theatre.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Aitken  presided,  and  made  a valuable  address, 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  Institution,  the  necessity  for  science  teach- 
ing, and  Whitworth’s  munificence.  Speaking 
of  the  latter,  Mr.  Aitken  said, — 

The  Whitworth  Scholarship  suggests  to  me  a 
more  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  scientific 
instruction  than  a whole  wilderness  of  treatises 
written  by  savans  on  the  subject.  Before  us 
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rises  the  grand  fact,  that  one  who  in  early  life 
was  only  a working  engineer,  who  by  his  own 
unaided  industry  and  perseverance  conquered 
his  early  difficulties  and  realised  a princely 
fortuno ; grander  still  to  think  that  of  that  for- 
tune he  gave  freely,  to  aid  and  to  help  those  who, 
like  himself,  “feel  it  hard  to  climb,”  to  facilitate 
the  acquirement  of  that  which  he  felt  the  want 
of  himself  in  his  youth,  and  his  after-life  con- 
firmed him  in,  viz.,  the  want  of  science  in  con- 
nexion with  clever  manipulative  skill  on  the 
part  of  English  workmen.  In  this  he  was  still 
further  confirmed  by  a visit  made  by  him  to 
America  in  1853.  He  there  saw  that  the  superior 
intelligence  of  American  workmen  enabled  them 
to  use  machinery  of  a high  order,  to  compete 
with  which  the  scientific  education  of  our  artizans 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Hence  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth’s munificent  gift.  He  maintains  the  con- 
nexion between  science  and  manual  Bkill.  There 
is  no  more  wisely-guarded  gift  than  his.  In  the 
students’  competition,  the  student  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  able  to  use  tools.  In  the 
mechanics’  competition  the  candidate  must  be 
an  expert.  In  both  competitions  a certain  amount 
of  scientific  knowledge  must  have  been  gained, 
for  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  well  knows  from  prac- 
tical experience  that  these  are  the  elements 
which  united  make  the  complete  engineer,  the 
able  superintendent  of  a manufactory,  and  the 
perfect  workman.  Forty  years  ago  Justus 
Liebig  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the  nation 
most  quickly  promoting  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  its  artizans,  must,  by  an  inevitable  law 
of  nature,  advance,  whilst  the  country  neglect- 
ing their  industrial  training  must  inevitably 
.recede.  This  warning  voice  we  heeded  not. 
With  abundant  supplies  of  raw  material,  of 
mineral  wealth  to  supply  cheaply  our  great 
national  industries,  with  workmen  the  best  by 
far  as  regards  muscle  and  clever  manipulation, 
reckless  and  spendtlirif  t-like  we  revelled  therein, 
forgetting  that  cheap  raw  material  can  only  for 
a time,  in  connexion  with  clever  manipulation, 
preserve  a monopoly,  but  only  till  a competing 
nation,  by  the  education  of  its  workmen,  over- 
comes the  difference  in  the  price  of  raw  material. 
This  is  distinctly  proved  by  the  competition  we 
have  been  and  are  subjected  to  as  regards 
manufactures,  according  to  the  Birmingham 
'Chamber  of  Commerce ; seventy-two  branches  of 
local  industry  are  interfered  with  by  the  compe- 
tition arising  out  of  articles  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  where  primary  education,  with  a higher 
education  embracing  science  teaching,  is  given 
to  its  artizans. 


THE  TRADES  CONGRESS. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  held  in 
Nottingham  have  been  very  fully  reported,  and 
will  afford  subject  for  comment  hereafter. 
Amongst  the  matters  discussed  of  especial 
interest  to  the  working  classes  was  a resolution 
•of  Mr.  Hicklin  in  favour  of  a reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  throughout  the  country  in  every 
trade,  “ as  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  nation  at 
large,  and  thereby  proper  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  the  facilities  for  promoting  the  course 
of  education,  reducing  taxation,  and  giving  work 
■to  the  unemployed.”  This,  after  some  discussion, 
was  carried  by  a large  majority. 

Amongst  other  resolutions  passed  were  these  : 
<l  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  trades’ 
halls  and  clubs  are  highly  essential  to  the 
interests  of  labour,  as  they  tend  to  bring  work- 
ing men  together  in  a manner  better  calculated 
to  further  their  objects  than  other  places  now 
resorted  to  admit  of ; this  Congress  therefore 
•cordially  advises  every  trade  society  to  take  the 
■subject  into  immediate  consideration.” 

“ That  this  Congress  views  with  serious  appre- 
hension the  unfair  competition  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  convict  labour  being  crowded 
into  the  public  market,  and  that  the  disposal  of 
such  labour  should  be  confined  entirely  to  cha- 
ritable institutions  which  exist  in  this  country.” 
The  mover  suggested  that  subsidised  labour  of 
this  kind  should  be  supplied  to  deaf  and  dumb 
asylums,  hospitals,  the  army,  navy,  and  the 
police.  This,  he  thought,  would  be  better  for 
all  parties. 

Courts  of  arbitration  and  the  question  of 
labour  representation  in  Parliament  were  also 
debated,  a resolution  approving  of  the  direct 
representation  of  working  men  being  passed. 
In  the  evening  Messrs.  Seely,  Herbert,  Mundella, 
and  Morley  gave  a soiree  to  the  delegates,  in  the 
Assembly-rooms. 

On  a previous  evening  a crowded  working 


men’s  meeting  was  held,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.  The  Hon.  A.  Herbert, 
M.P.,  was  also  present.  Mr.  George  Potter 
moved  and  Mr.  Leigh  seconded,  “ That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  trade-unions  afford  the 
best  means  of  securing  to  the  industrial  popula- 
tion a j ust  and  reasonable  share  in  the  results  of 
their  labour  as  well  as  the  rectification  of  the 
grievances  under  which  they  have  long  suffered.” 
The  resolution  was  carried,  and  a petition  to 
Parliament  determined  on. 

At  the  close  of  the  Congress  a meeting  of  the 
general  committee  was  held  at  the  Mechanics’ 
Hall,  Nottingham,  to  consider  their  mode  of 
action  for  the  coming  session  of  Parliament,  when 
Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  of  Holytown,  Scot- 
land, president  of  the  Miners’  National  Associa- 
tion, was  unanimously  appointed  president  of 
the  Congress  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Mr.  G.  Howell,  of  London,  was  elected  corre- 
sponding secretary  for  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee ; and  Mr.  William  Hicking,  Nottingham, 
was  appointed  the  provincial  secretary  of  the 
United  Trades  Committee. 


MONUMENT  TO  M.  DUBAN. 

A subscription  has  been  opened  in  Paris  to 
erect  a monument  to  M.  Felix  Duban,  at  the 
office  of  the  Central  Society  of  Architects,  23, 
Quai  de  1’  Horloge,  and  at  the  F.cole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
A report  of  the  proceedings  on  the  occasion  of 
the  funeral  of  M.  Duban,  and  the  addresses  then 
made,  edited  by  M.  Cesar  Daly,  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  will  be  found  very  interesting.* 


.PRIVATE  BILL  STANDING  ORDERS. 

The  commencement  of  legislative  action  in 
relation  to  the  private  Bills  for  railways  and 
other  works,  which  Parliament  is  petitioned  to 
authorise  by  the  conversion  of  Bills  into  Acts, 
in  the  session  of  1872,  has  been  entered  upon 
with  a scrutiny  by  Parliamentary  authority  into 
the  proceedings  already  taken,  and  whether  the 
requirements  of  Parliament  have  been  complied 
with  up  to  this  point,  by  the  promoters  of 
private  Bills.  The  examiners  on  Standing 
Orders,  Messrs.  Frere  and  Robinson,  stipendiary 
Parliamentary  officers,  have  thus  commenced 
their  sittings. 

On  the  first  day  the  examiners’  lists  embraced 
the  first  sixteen  Bills  on  the  general  list,  and 
contained  six  railway  Bills,  and  ten  others,  each 
of  a different  character  from  the  other  nine ; as 
for  instance,  the  Aberdeen  District  Tramways, 
Abraham  Kill’s  Trust,  All  Saints’  Church, 
Cardiff,  Bannow  Slob  Reclamation,  &c.  None  of 
the  Bills  were  considered  of  much  importance, 
or  expected  to  excite  much  inrerest.  In  nume- 
rous instances  when  Bills  are  called  by  the 
examiner,  there  is  no  appearance  on  the  part  of 
promoters,  from  failure  to  have  lodged  the  deposit, 
or  the  abandonment  of  their  respective  schemes 
from  some  other  cause.  The  proposed  new  line 
to  Brighton  is  among  the  dropped  Bills  of  the 
session. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  ENGINEER. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  address  made  by  Mr. 
Hawksley  on  taking  the  chair  for  the  first  time 
as  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
an  address  which  will  be  deemed  by  some  retro- 
gressive in  parts,  he  made  a few  useful  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  professional  education, 
addressing  them,  he  said,  rather  to  each  one  of 
the  200  students  of  this  Institution  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  than  to  the  members  who 
had  acquired  and  usefully  employed  that  peculiar 
knowledge  by  which  they  are  severally  known 
and  distinguished. 

To  the  students,  then,  the  President  said, — 
1st.  Of  all  things,  do  not  attempt  too  much.  2nd. 
Keep  up  and  augment  your  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  applied  sciences,  especially  of 
those  sciences  which  are  most  needed  in  that 
walk  of  the  profession  which  you  have  selected 
for  your  own  path ; but  again,  I say,  do  not 
attempt  too  high  a flight,  for  if  you  do  you  will 
never  become  a practical  man.  3rd.  Do  not  let 
your  French  grow  rusty,  and  acquire  German, 
if  your  leisure  and  aptitude  are  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  because  your  future  vocations  may  be 
in  countries  in  which  these  languages  are  either 
habitually  spoken  or  are  in  considerable  use. 
4th.  Acquire  in  the  office,  and  by  the  study  of 
esteemed  works,  a knowledge  of  form  and  design. 

* Fuirirailles  de  Felix  Duban.”  Paris : Duclier  & Cie. 
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5th.  But  bearing  in  mind  that  you. will  never 
become  a practical  engineer  on  theory  alone, 
take  every  opportunity  which  presents  itself  of 
becoming  apt  in  surveying  and  levelling,  and  in 
the  methods  employed  in  the  setting  out  of 
works ; learn  the  uses  and  applications  of  tools  ; 
make  yourselves  able  to  distinguish  a good  ma- 
terial from  a bad  material,  good  workmanship 
from  bad  workmanship,  sound  ground  from 
treacherous  ground,  good  puddle  from  bad  puddle, 
good  mortar  from  bad  mortar,  and  a good  work- 
man from  a bad  workman.  This  knowledge  is 
not  to  be  obtained  in  a school,  a college,  or  an 
office,  and  cannot  be  learnt  from  books.  6th. 
Make  yourselves  acquainted  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  plant,  and  all  the  appliances  and  contri- 
vances which  an  experienced  contractor  employs 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a paper  design  into 
a substantial  construction.  7th.  Keep  brief 
treatises  on  geology  and  chemistry  always  at 
hand,  for  some  acquaintance  with  these  sciences 
cognate  to  engineering  is,  in  the  present  day, 
almost  essential.  8th.  Practise  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  art  of  mental  computation,  for  this  will 
give  you  the  means  of  almost  intuitively  arriving 
at  determinations  on  questions  of  cost,  and  of  at 
once  seizing  on  the  best  of  several  alternative 
plans  or  methods.  9th.  Be  not  afraid  of  soiling 
your  hands  or  dirtying  your  boots,  but  be  in 
every  other  respect — in  thought,  feeling,  and 
conduct — a gentleman. 


IRON  PIPES  FOR  HOUSE-DRAINAGE. 

In  the  opening  address,  already  referred  to, 
Mr.  Hawksley  said, — 

On  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  sewage 
of  towns,  no  new  suggestions  of  importance  to 
the  professional  engineer  have  recently  appeared, 
nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem  that  in  this  department 
of  municipal  improvement  much  remains  to  bo 
accomplished.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  house  construction  it  seems  desirable  to 
abandon  the  use  of  earthenware  tubes  with 
numerous  and  imperfect  joints,  and  to  substitute 
the  use  of  iron  pipes,  with  few  and  perfect  joints, 
care  being  taken  to  provide  a sufficient  number 
of  Hunched  or  tightly-stoppered  branches,  to 
afford  the  means  of  access  to  the  interior.  By 
this  simple  arrangement,  the  escape  of  foul 
water  and  feetid  gases  from  the  drains  into  the 
lower  stories  of  our  dwellings  may  be  effectually 
prevented,  and  it  will  become  a comparatively 
easy  matter  to  apply,  in  connexion  with  such 
pipes  an  effective  apparatus  without  the  liouso 
for  preventing  the  access  of  contaminated  air 
from  the  main  sewers.  In  many  cases,  the 
so-called  “ ventilation  ” of  the  sewers  is  much 
neglected,  and  invariably  with  the  natural  result 
that  the  pent-up  sewage  gases  make  then-  escape 
at  the  place  of  greatest  pressure  or  least  resist- 
ance, and  commonly  into  some  house  towards 
which  tho  sewer  ascends. 


THE  WHITTLESEY  WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

As  many  as  twenty-five  different  sets  of  de- 
signs were  submitted  for  this  competition,  with 
estimates  varying  from  4,000Z.  to  10,700Z. 
Several  of  these  were,  either  from  excessive  cost 
or  inelegance  or  inaptitude  of  design,  deemed  to 
be  altogether  unsuitable ; and  after  examination 
of  the  remainder,  four  were  in  the  first  instance 
reserved  for  further  consideration, — viz.,  those 
by  Messrs.  Nelson,  of  Leeds ; Mr.  Ladds,  of 
Bedford-row ; Mr.  Oldfield,  of  Westminster 
Chambers;  and  Mr.  Peck,  of  Gordon- square ; 
estimated  to  cost,  respectively,  5,0001.,  4,500J., 
4,550Z.,  and  4,000Z. 

Eventually  the  design  of  Mr.  Peck  was 
selected  conditionally  on  the  contract  for  tho 
building  being  accepted  by  a builder  (to  bo 
approved  of  by  the  guardians)  at  a contract 
price  satisfactory  to  the  Board. 


ST.  MARTIN’ S CHURCH  RESTORATION, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Only  eight  sets  of  drawings  were  sent  in,  and 
from  these  the  designs  by  Mi1.  J.  Chat  win  (1), 
Mr.  W.  Hale  (2),  and  Mr.  Edge  (3),  have 
been  selected  for  premiums.  In  Mr.  Chatwin’s 
design,  which  is  to  be  carried  out  at  a cost  of 
12,000 Z.,  the  west,  together  with  the  north  and 
south,  walls  of  the  old  church  are  retained  ; bub 
the  whole  of  the  east  end  of  the  building  is  sub- 
jected to  alterations,  which  have  for  their  object 
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the  lengthening  of  the  edifice,  with  the  addition 
of  providing  choir,  vestry,  and  organ-loft  at  the 
north-east  angle,  and  a vestry ; and  at  the  corre- 
sponding south-east  side,  the  nave,  hitherto  a 
narrow  span,  is  considerably  widened,  and  the 
aisles  undergo  a corresponding  reduction.  At 
the  east  end  a lofty  arch,  with  bracketed  pillars, 
connects  the  chancel  with  the  nave.  Short 
transepts  are  planned,  with  the  object  of  pro- 
viding gallery  seats  for  the  school  children,  and 
affording  the  extra  accommodation  which  the 
abandonment  of  the  present  unsightly  galleries 
necessitates. 

In  Mr.  Hale’s  design  the  present  setting  out 
of  the  nave  is  maintained.  The  roof  is  open 
timbered, — a plain  and  effective  design.  Chiefly 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  ridge  roofing  for  the 
aisles,  the  elevation  is  more  striking  than  that  of 
the  selected  design,  and  more  desire  to  adhere 
to  the  original  design  appears  to  be  shown  than 
is  apparent  in  Mr.  Chatwin’s  drawings. 


However  carefully  these  plans  may  be  taken,  tions  suitable  for  their  increasing  businesses.  New 
and  whatever  other  care  may  be  bestowed  in  j schools  and  church  are  being  erected  at  Spring 
the  plotting,  engraving,  Ac.,  it  never  can  be  j Hill,  Sheffield,  for  the  Roman  Catholics  ; and  the 


LEICESTER  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Inquiries  are  being  made  why  the  design  by 
Mr.  Barnard,  to  whom  the  first  premium  was 
awarded,  is  not  being  carried  out.  Some  of 
our  Leicester  friends  will  perhaps  explain. 


been  fairly  brisk,  and  there  is  now  a larg> 
amount  of  work  on  hand. 

New  printing-offices  are  in  course  of  erection 
between  High-street  and  the  Hartsliead,  for  the 
use  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph.  They  are  entirely  of  brick,  and  will 
comprise  printing-offices,  reporters’,  Ac.,  rooms, 
and  all  other  conveniences.  Mr.  J.  Rogers  is 
the  builder. 

The  erection  of  the  new  music-hall  in  Barkor’s- 
pool,  Sheffield,  is  going  on  favourably,  the 
slaters  having  just  finished  their  work  in  time. 
The  building  itself  externally  has  a somewhat 
heavy,  overbulky  appearance,  but  as  the  masonry 
gets  in  order  and  the  scaffolding  disappears,  it  will 
doubtless  show  to  better  advantage.  When  com- 
pleted, one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  world  will 
be  placed  in  the  great  hall.  An  air-shaft  is  now 
being  erected  at  the  south-east  comer  in  Bur- 
gess-street. Messrs.  Longden  & Sons  are  the 
builders ; Messrs.  Badger  A Holmes,  joiners, 
Ac. ; and  Mr.  BisBett  for  plumbing  work.  This 
edifice  is  expected  to  be  ready  by  Christmas, 
1872,  and  will  be  devoted  to  concerts  and  other 
entertainments  of  the  very  highest  class. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Bailey,  & Dixon  are  erecting 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed  new  works  at 
Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  where  they  will 
cany  on  business  as  steel  manufacturers,  spring- 
makers,  ironfounders,  and  makers  of  all  kinds 
of  railway  materials.  The  works  cover  13  acres 
of  ground,  and  will  employ  about  1,500  men. 
There  will  be  a frontage  to  Milner-road,  of  about 
400  ft.  The  shops  are,  machine  and  buffer 
shop,  hammers,  smith’s  shop,  wheel  shop  and 
forge,  rolling-mill ; Bessemer  steel-house,  to  turn 
out  1,200  tons  per  week ; and  a rail-mill,  which 
is  to  be  the  largest,  or  one  of  the  largest, 
England.  Some  of  the  shops  will  be  ready  next 
week,  although  the  works  were  only  commenced 
about  five  months  ago.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
George  Brown  (who  is  related  to  Sir  John 
Brown)  has  designed  the  whole  place  himself, 
and  has  had  it  built  under  his  supervision,  the 
plastering  being  done  by  Mr.  Unwii 

Mr.  William  Wostenholm,  lately  of  Burgess- 
street,  has  just  removed  to  a newly-built  brick 
block  of  warehouses,  workshops,  &c.,  in  Holly- 
street,  which  occupy  the  Bite  whereon  Messrs. 
Binney  formerly  carried  on  business  as  hammer, 
Ac.,  makers.  A new  grinding -wheel  has  just 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gaunt,  in  Cam- 
bridge-street. 

New  schools  have  been  built  very  recently 
(and  in  some  cases  are  yet  unfinished),  in 
Alderson-road,  by  Clubley  & Stringfellow ; in 
Hodgson-street,  by  Mr.  Butler;  in  Pea  Croft 
ed  schools),  by  Mr.  J.  Butler;  new  schools 
muBau  ua  iur  ueeting-house  for  t 

deposit,  namely,  the'  30th  nit.’-  an^yet^that  I house ' lane ; Pitsm00r  schools  altered  by  Mr. 
these  plans  are  included  with  the  others  for  con-  1 Sh”‘r ! ™w  Wp«w'n  PrnQ"“’f  f 

sideration  of  the  Board. 


CAMBERWELL  YESTRY  HALL. 

On  Wednesday  in  last  week  the  selection  of 
the  plans  was  made.  The  votes  were  by  a show 
of  hands,  and  stood  as  follows  : — 

Nil  Despcrandum  1 — — 

Thoro*  11  8 — 

Experience  . ...  1 — _ 

Civia  23  23  21*  30  31 

InForo 15  10  10  — 

W pH  Considered  23  25  2-1*  14  — 

Excelsior 7 — - — 

A 1' oeuvre,  &c 21  20  25  — 20 

• Ties. 

On  opening  the  sealed  letters  “ Civis  ” was 
found  to  be  Mr.  E.  Power,  of  Walbrook  Build- 
ings, City;  and  “ A T oeuvre,”  Ac.,  Messrs.  Ber- 
riinan,  of  King  William-street.  Mr.  Power  will 
carry  out  his  design  if  tenders  do  not  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  of  8,000?.  (which  is  made  a special 
resolution  of  the  vestry),  and  the  works  will  pro- 
ceed at  once. 


contended  that  so  great  a lapse  of  time  is  neces- 
sary before  publication.  This  25-in.  scale  is  now 
going  on  gradually  over  London ; but  who  can 
tell  what  proportion  of  your  readers  will  be  alive 
at  the  finish  if  this  is  the  rate  of  progress  ? 

Hiekonymo. 


BUILDING  IN  SOUTH  YORKSHIRE. 

The  building  trade  in  Sheffield  and  other 
Smth  Yorkshire  towns  has  during;  the  past  year  0ae7wohe7  rntmUto  JoYToVth^TinXhouiJ 
been  iairlv  brisk,  and  there  is  now  a larye  


Midland  Railway  Company  are  erecting  extensive 
new  stabling  in  Saville-street,  Mr.  Saul  being 
the  builder.  A very  considerable  number  of 
other  undertakings  of  importance  are  also  on 
hand,  in  various  parts  of  South  Yorkshire  ; and 
the  amount  of  private  buildings  is  and  has  been 
very  large  indeed.  A number  of  villas  has  been 
erected  in  Westboume-road,  Newbould-lane, 
Shortridge-road,  Ac.,  Sheffield,  and  a great 
number  of  smaller  houses  at  Heeley,  Walk  ley, 
and  Attercliffe.  It  is  stated  that  the  slaters  and 


very  shortly. 

The  price  of  mortar  lias  been  raised  by  some 
firms  Gd.,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  in. 
the  cost  of  coals. 


THE  PROPOSED  SCHOOL-BUILDINGS  FOR 
WORCESTER. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  local 
Herald,  a correspondent  suggests  the  desirability 
of  the  Worcester  School  Board  seeking  profes- 
sional advice  in  the  selection  of  designs.  He 
says : — 

“ Upwards  of  thirty  sets  of  plans  have  been  submitted, 
derived  from  architects  in  the  city  and  from  London, 

Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere;  the  various 
designs  being  exhibited  for  public  inspection  at  the 
Guildhall.  However  able  the  several  members  of  the 
School  Board  may  be  in  their  various"professional  pursuits, 
they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  know  individually  ns 
gentlemen,  or  collectively  as  a Board,  sufficient  of  the 
arts  of  architecture  and  construction  to  enable  them  to 
fairly  and  satisfactorily  adjudicate  upon  the  labours  of 
upwards  of  thirty  architects  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
their  plans  and  designs." 

Another  correspondent  Btates  that  certain  , 
plans  which  he  can  name  were  not  deposited1 * * *  , ,.  ,•  ,,  _ . 

until  the  second  day  after  the  latest  day  for  1 , meetmg-house  for  the  Friends,  in  the  Meet- 

rlonoait  womaiw  Qna  „u  j _.x  x i . i house  - lane ; Pitsmoor  schools  altered  by  Mr. 

| Shaw ; new  AVesleyan  schools,  Prospect-street, 
AYalkley;  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  St.  Charles- 
street,  Attercliffe,  and  some  others.  Messrs.  J. 
— H.  Andrews  A Co.  are  about  completing  the 

ORDNANCE  MAPS  erection  of  the  “ Toledo  Steel  Works,”  at 

n,„  to-  , , .,  , „ Neepsend,  Sheffield.  These  works  occupy 

. S! :R’~W' 3uld  lfc  be  possible  for  the  officials  over  two  acres,  and  have  a frontage  to 
having  these  maps  in  hand  to  expedite  the  pub-  the  street  of  about  535  ft.  They  extend 
hcation  a little  ? Admittedly  they  are  splendid  back  to  the  river.  Messrs.  Sanderson,  Bro- 
works  in  respect  of  accuracy  of  delineation,  and  j there,  A Co.  are  themselves  building  some 
are  invaluable  as  ba,ses  of  other  maps  and  plans,  extensive  works  at  Damall ; and  it  is  stated  that 
or  re  erence^but,  still,  the  time  occupied  j they  intend  to  concentrate  their  business  there. 

Messrs.  Caumell  A Co.,  Limited,  have  built  a 


l their  preparation  and  publication  is  something 

alarming.  The  other  day,  observing  an  adver- 

tisement of  a “new”  series  of  plans  of  London, 

on  a 25-in.  scale,  being  published,  I sent  for  a 

sheet,  and  had  it  coloured  and  mounted,  for  my 
office ; but  what  was  my  surprise,  upon  examining 
it  carefully,  to  find  the  notification  that  the 
survey  was  taken  1862  to  1865,  and  consequently 
when  published  it  was  already  out  of  date  ! Au 
entire  line  of  railway,  destroying  many  dozens  of 
houses,  had  been  made  in  the  interim,  and  was 
not  shown  even  as  projected,  and  various  other 
alterations  which  had  meanwhile  occurred  were 
equally,  of  course,  left  out. 


new  forge,  to  be  used  as  an  armour-plate  mill ; 
and  an  extensive  forge  is  in  course  of  erection  at 
Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons,  A Co.’s,  Brightside.  It 
is  stated  that  both  the  last-named  firms  have  put 
down  the  necessary  apparatus  to  work  some  of 
their  furnaces  with  gas,  on  the  Siemen’s  patent 
principle.  Messrs.  Nixon  A Winterbottom, 

Broomhall-street,  have  just  rebuilt  part  of  their 
works ; Messrs.  John  Brown  A Co.  are  putting 
down  additional  furnaces;  Messrs.  Newbold  A 

Co.,  Newhall,  have  erected  new  works  for  saw-  ; , 

making ; and  Messrs.  Firth  A Sons,  with  many  i is  intended  to  be  opened  during  the  present 

C 1 • _X_  1.x  1 n r ° 1 


THE  NEAV  (R.  C.)  CHURCH  OF  OUR  LADY 
AND  ST.  PHILIP,  ARUNDEL. 

Notices  of  the  progress  of  this  church  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  this  journal  and 
in  other  papers,  and  occasionally  it  has  been 
designated  a cathedral,  which  it  may  be  as 
well  in  this  place  to  correct.  It  has  not,  and  aims 
not  at,  more  than  the  character  of  a parish 
church,  of  which  there  are  so  many  and  such 
splendid  examples  in  the  ancient  fabrics  of  that 
class  spread  over  the  kingdom ; and  this  church 
being  founded  and  erected  at  the  instance  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  ancient  ducal 
borough  of  the  family  he  represents,  being 
within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  famous  Fitzalan 
Chantry  and  the  old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
(the  works  of  his  ancestors),  and  grouping  in. 
the  view  of  Arundel  with  the  Castle,  it  would 
seem  only  natural,  in  the  fitness  of  things,  that 
a certain  dignity  and  importance  should  be 
expressed  in  a structure  that  may  be  said  to 
have  a representative  character  like  this. 

The  Duke,  having  chosen  for  his  architects 
Messrs.  Joseph  A.  Hansom  A Son,  and  for  builders 
the  Messrs.  Myers,  the  first  work  of  throwing  in 
concrete  for  the  foundations  was  begun  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1869 ; and  although  a very 
serious  interruption  took  place  in  having  to  cany 
the  foundations  down  to  the  solid  chalk  rock, 
which  in  some  instances  was  as  much  as  50  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground ; yet,  while  we 
write,  the  building  is  well-nigh  ready  for  the 
nave  roof-plates,  some  70  ft.  above  ground; 
most  of  the  exterior  and  some  of  the  interior 
carving  being  done ; the  walls  being  3 ft.  and 
3 ft.  6 in.  thick  (those  of  the  tower  much 
thicker),  and  faced  with  ashlar  stone  inside  and 
out.  The  progress  has  been  steady  and  regular,, 
an  evidence  of  the  excellent  arrangements  and 
management  of  the  builders. 

The  view  of  the  church  which  we  insert  this 
week  will  give  a good  general  idea  of  the 
arrangement.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  having 
nave  and  aisles  to  the  west  of  the  transept,  and 
choir  and  chapels  to  the  east.  At  the  north- 
west angle  the  tower  stands  in  the  place  of 
porch,  and  at  the  south-west  angle  is  an  octa- 
gonal baptistery  projecting  from  the  line  of  the 
south  wall.  Besides  the  entrance  under  the 
tower  there  is  a great  western  portal,  and  in 
each  transept  a smaller  door  of  admission  to  the 
church.  At  the  south-east  angle  will  be  the 
sacristies,  lying  between  and  communicating 
with  both  the  church  and  the  presbytery.  Within 
the  church,  at  the  west  end  is  the  large  organ- 
loft,  raised  high  on  stone  groined  vaulting,  and 
with  carved  stone  parapet  front.  The  whole  of 
the  church,  the  choir,  the  three  chapels,  the 
baptistery,  and  tower-porch,  are  to  be  groin- 
vaulted  in  stone  ribs  and  bands  and  chalk  filling. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follow : — 
External  length  from  east  to  west,  200  ft. ; in- 
terior, across  the  transept,  94  ft. ; width  of  nave 
and  choir,  33  ft. ; width  of  nave  aisles,  12  ft.  -r 
width  of  transepts,  27  ft. ; length  of  choir, 
52  ft. ; length  of  the  chapel  immediately  on 
each  side  of  the  choir,  and  open  to  it  by 
archways,  34  ft. ; height  to  ridge  of  nave  groin- 
72  ft.  The  groining.of  the  nave,  choir,  and. 
transept  arches  springs  from  a level  of  50  ft. 
from  the  floor.  The  fleche,  or  sanctus  bell-turret, 
rises  to  the  height  of  110  ft.  The  spire  is 
intended  to  be  270  ft.  to  the  apex.  The  north 
transept  window  (seen  in  the  view)  is  37  ft.  by 
IS  ft.,  sight  measure.  The  diameter  of  the  rose- 
window  at  the  west  end,  23  ft.  6 in.  The  church 


other  Sheffield  firms,  have  just  completed  altera-  j year. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  IN  MARGATE  works,  ana  actually  offering  the  company  32,0001. 

‘ — just  double  their  capital — for  their  interest 

Only  a few  years  ago  the  entire  water-supply  therein 


of  the  inhabitants  of  Margate  was  derived  from 
wells,  sunk  but  a few  dozen  feet  down  into  the 
chalk,  which  is  here  from  900  ft.  to  1,000  ft. 
thick ; and  these  wells — public  and  private — 
were  often  within  a very  few  feet  of  some  neigh- 
bouring cesspool.  Percolation,  no  doubt,  went 
on  continuously,  day  and  night,  from  these  cess- 
pools into  the  wells,  for  no  one  in  Margate  then 
or  now  ever  thinks  of  lining  a cesspool  with 
bricks,  or  of  making  it  water-tight ; and  if  this 
did  not  affect  the  death-rate,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  filtration  through  the  greater  or  less 
density  of  the  chalk  tended  to  disarm  the  exuda- 
tions of  the  cesspools  to  a great  extent  of  their 
noxious  qualities. 

But  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town,  and  the 
perception  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  that, 
sooner  or  later,  this  comfortable  and  indepen- 
dent arrangement,  of  every  man  having  his  own 
cesspool  and  his  own  well,  must  inevitably  break 
down,  led  to  the  proposition  being  made  to  the 
local  Board  of  Health  (Margate  is  a corporation 
now)  that  they  should  construct  waterworks  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  supply  of  the  town ; 
but  the  local  Board  rejected  the  proposition,  and 
refused  to  expend  the  public  rates  upon  any 
such  visionary  scheme.  The  matter  was  then 
taken  up  by  a few  private  individuals,  and  they 
proceeded  to  form  a Margate  Waterworks  Com- 
pany (Limited)  ; but  the  local  Board  would  not 
hear  of  it,  and  point  blank  refused  to  grant  per- 
mission to  the  new-born  company  to  lay  down 
their  water-pipes  in  the  streets.  Thereupon  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme,  nothing  daunted,  went 
to  Parliament  for  powers  to  enable  them  to  do 
what  the  local  Board  had  forbidden ; and  to 
Parliament  the  local  Board  followed  them  ; but 
there  was  some  little  hitch  in  the  opposition 
offered  by  the  local  Board,  who  at  first  did 
nothing,  until  the  time  for  lodging  appeals  had 
nearly  gone  by,  and  then  made  such  scrambling 
haste  that  the  resolution  directing  their  legal 
representative  to  appeal  was  found  to  have  been 
passed  at  a meeting  of  which  the  statutory 
notice  had  not  been  given  quite  soon  enough  to 
render  it  legal,  and  thus  the  opposition  of  the 
local  Board  fell  through. 

And  so  the  Margate  Waterworks  Company 
got  their  Act,  and  Messrs.  Docwra  & Son,  of 
Ball’s  Pond-road,  undertook  the  contract  for  the 
works. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  water  at  the 
spot  chosen,  close  by  the  famed  Tivoli  Gardens); — 
a main  shaft  of  13  ft.  in  diameter  and  50  ft. 
deep,  with  headings  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
400  ft.,  giving  a yield  of  200,000  gallons  per 
diem, — equal  to  about  20  gallons  per  head  of  the 
population.  The  supply  is  continuous  day  and 
night  throughout  the  town,  and  the  analysis  of 
the  water  is, — 


Solid  Matter 

Loss  by 

I Hardness 

per  gallon. 

Ignition. 

before  Boiling]  after  Boiling. 

45-92 

3-30 

1831 

10-35 

The  shares  of  the  company  are  101.  each,  aud 
its  capital  16,0001.  Very  great  difficulty  was  at 
first  experienced  in  placing  the  shares,  and  many 
were  offered  at  81.  and  91.  each,  that  would  now 
be  esteemed  cheap  at  201.  The  annual  dividend 
is  limited  to  10  per  cetit.,  and  the  directors  are 
making  a move  to  increase  their  capital,  and 
enlarge  and  extend  their  works. 

Meantime,  most  of  the  public  wells  have  been 
found  to  be  more  or  less — and  more  rather  than 
less — affected  by  infiltration  of  sewage  matter, 
their  brightness  and  clearness  and  softness  have 
all  been  shown  by  analysis  to  cover  very  unmis- 
takable dangerous  qualities,  and  (not  without 
some  little  opposition,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  many  of  whom  these 
deleterious  waters  were  in  particular  favour  for 
the  making  of  tea)  the  authorities  have  very 
properly  had  them  closed. 

And  now  the  scene  changes.  The  Town 
Council  (the  Local  Board  of  the  day)  see  that 
their  opposition  policy  of  a few  years  (about 
ten)  ago  was  wholly  wrong, — that  the  water 
supply  of  the  town  ought  all  along  to  have  been 
in  their  hands,  instead  of  in  that  of  a private 
company ; and  now  in  the  days  of  the  success 
of  that  company,  the  Town  Council  have  been 
making  overtures  to  them  to  permit  a purchase 
of  their  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ; and  so  earnest  are  they  in  this  matter 
that  they  have  within  the  last  few  weeks  passed 
a resolution  affirming  the  proposition  that  it  is 
desirable  for  the  town  to  possess  the  water- 


The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  plain  state- 
ment of  the  facts  is  calculated  to  be  of  service 
to  oppositionists  upon  local  boards  even  of  the 
present  day.  Whether  the  Margate  Waterworks 
Company  will  sell  out  for  double  their  invested 
capital  remains  to  be  seen.  Rumour  says  that 
they  will  not. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ENGINEER  FOR  THE 
BRUTON  DRAINAGE. 

A correspondent  complains  that  having  made 
an  application  for  this  appointment,  and  taken 
some  trouble  in  the  matter,  he  received  intima- 
tion from  Mr.  Henry  Dyne,  by  an  open  post- 
card, that  his  application  “was  not  entertained.” 
The  complaint  is  a perfectly  just  one.  Properly 
qualified  candidates  for  such  a post  are  certainly 
entitled  to  courtesy. 


MEMORIAL  CHAPEL  TO  THE  LATE  EARL 
OF  DERBY. 

A chantry  or  memorial  chapel,  containing  a 
statue  of  tho  late  Earl  of  Derby,  has  been  added 
to  Knowsley  Church.  The  new  chapel  has  been 
inaugurated.  It  forms  an  addition  to  the  north- 
east portion  of  the  church,  and  has  been  erected 
at  the  expense  of  a number  of  friends  of  the 
late  earl  resident  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  design  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Paley, 
of  Lancaster.  The  chapel  is  built  of  red  sand- 
stone, and  opens  into  the  chancel  by  means  of 
three  arches,  and  into  the  transept  by  two 
arches.  The  groined  roof  is  of  pitch  pine.  The 
columns  supporting  the  arches  are  of  limestone, 
and  the  floor  is  partly  of  limestone  and  partly 
inlaid  with  tiles.  The  building  will  shortly  be 
further  enriched  by  several  stained  - glass 
windows.  Around  a portion  of  two  sides  of  the 
chapel  there  are  a number  of  carved  seats  of 
Dantzic  oak,  which  are  intended  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  members  of  the  Derby  family 
who  attend  service  at  the  church.  In  the  middle 
of  the  chapel  stands  the  monument  erected  by 
the  tenantry.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a recum- 
bent statue  of  the  late  earl,  by  Noble,  in 
white  marble,  and  resting  on  a carved  tomb  of 
white  stone.  The  statue  is  said  to  be  an  excel- 
lent likeness.  It  represents  the  late  earl  attired 
in  his  robes  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  reposing  as  in  the  sleep  of  death.  The 
four  sides  of  the  tomb  will  be  enriched  with  the 
arms  of  the  Derby  family.  The  total  cost  of 
the  memorial  chapel  is  about  3,0001.,  of  which 
nearly  1,0001.  have  been  expended  on  the  statue 
and  tomb.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Burroughs  & Son,  builders,  Liverpool. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
AND  MUSEUM. 

The  local  Library  and  Museum  Committee 
have  just  issued  their  report  for  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  of  August  last.  During  the  past 
year  (they  say)  the  Institution  has  pursued  its 
course  of  usefulness  to  the  utmost  extent  which 
tho  resources  and  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  have  enabled  them  to  go.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  autumn  exhibition  of  pictures  has 
been  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectation. 
The  exhibition  opened  on  Saturday,  September 
2nd,  and  closed  on  Saturday,  November  18th. 
It  was  attended  by  22,725  persons,  besides 
holders  of  season  tickets,  numbering  313.  The 
number  of  pictures  exhibited  was  887,  of  which 
were  sold  235,  at  prices  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  6,3951.  2s.  6d.  The  committee  have 
purchased,  on  behalf  of  the  Institution,  for  the 
permanent  gallery,  pictures  to  the  value  of  5001,, 
and  are  prepared  to  devote  a larger  sum  for  the 
same  purpose  next  year. 

The  number  of  volumes  issued  from  the  re- 
ference library  during  the  year  has  been  507,335, 
against  620,124  in  the  previous  year.  This  dimi- 
nution is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  closing  of 
the  library  for  several  weeks. 

During  the  year  2,038  volumes  of  books  have 
been  added  to  the  library. 

In  reference  to  the  museum,  the  following 
statistics  are  given  : — Day  visitors  : 1869-70 
(52  weeks),  446,473  ; 1870-71  (49  weeks), 
362,657 ; decrease  in  1870-71,  83,816.  Evening 
visitors:  1S69-70  (26  nights),  54,473;  1870-71 
(25  nights),  42,730;  decrease  in  1870-71, 
11,743.  Total  day  and  evening  visitors  in  1869- 
70,  500,946;  1870-71,  405,387;  decrease  in 


1870-71,  95,559.  Average  of  seven  preceding 
years,  473,435 ; total  of  1870-71,  as  above, 
405,387 ; decrease,  68,048.  The  attraction  of 
the  museum  not  only  brings  visitors  from  the 
town  itself,  but  the  numbers  have  been  largely 
swelled  by  excursion  parties  from  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  These  fluctuate  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  season,  the  weather,  the 
wide  extent  of  choice  offered  by  the  ever-in- 
creasing railway  system.  A cold,  wet  summer 
deters  multitudes,  whom  a fine  warm  season 
would  bring  over. 


A NEW  SYNAGOGUE  FOR  SHEFFIELD. 

The  corner-stone  of  a synagogue  which  is 
being  erected  by  the  Jewish  community  in 
Sheffield,  has  been  laid  by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Green, 
minister  of  the  Central  Synagogue,  London. 
The  present  synagogue  in  Fig-tree-lane  has  for 
some  time  past  proved  inadequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  a congregation  much  larger  than  was 
the  case  a few  years  ago  : and,  besides  this,  the 
lack  of  school  accommodation  has  been  very 
much  felt.  The  new  building  is  in  North  Church- 
street.  The  basement  will  consist  of  a school- 
room accommodating  60  children,  with  other 
rooms,  approached  on  the  level  from  North 
Church-street,  and  having  a second  entrance  by 
a flight  of  stairs  from  St.  Peter’s-close.  On  the 
ground-floor  is  to  be  the  synagogue,  38  ft.  long 
by  30  ft.  wide,  fitted  with  pews  along  each  side, 
and  having  the  reading-desk  or  almemor  in  the 
centre.  At  the  east  end,  in  a semicircular 
recess,  is  to  be  placed  the  Aaron  Hakodesh  or 
Ark,  containing  the  sacred  rolls,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  Books  of  Moses.  Over  this  will 
be  a small  stained-glass  window,  having  the 
Ten  Commandments  worked  thereon.  A stair- 
case in  the  lobby  will  lead  to  the  ladies’  gallery, 
which  extends  over  the  lobby.  A teachers’ 
residence  and  board-room  are  to  be  attached. 
The  whole  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  and  in  Early 
Gothic  style.  The  roof  will  bo  open-timbered, 
and  the  seats  and  gallery  front  will  be  of  pitch 
pine.  The  synagogue  will  accommodate  about 
230  persons.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Wade ; the 
joiner,  Mr.  Flowerday ; and  the  works  are  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Mitchell-Withers,  the  architect. 

The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  about  1,8001. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL  STUDENTS’' 
SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening  last,  Mr.  W.  L.  Newcombe  (presi- 
dent) in  the  chair.  Some  months  ago  Mr.  Ralph 
Thompson,  of  Newcastle,  offered  to  present  to 
the  Society  a gold  medal,  to  be  given  to  the 
author  of  the  best  sketch  or  drawing  from  an 
existing  building.  The  competition  took  place 
a short  time  ago,  and  the  drawings  submitted 
were  sent  up  to  Mr.  W.  Burges,  of  London,  who 
kindly  undertook  the  office  of  adjudicator.  His 
award  gave  the  medal  to  Mr.  Joseph  Oswald,  of 
Newcastle,  for  a measured  drawing  of  the  choir 
of  Lanercost  Priory,  C umberland  ; and  a present 
of  books,  as  second  prize,  to  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Thomp- 
son, of  Newcastle,  for  a sketch  of  the  Dacre 
Tower,  Lanercost.  The  president,  in  an  appro- 
priate speech,  presented  the  medal  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Oswald,  who  briefly  replied.  The  medal  is  in 
the  form  of  a star  or  Maltese  cross,  and  has  on 
one  side  the  armorial  bearings  of  Newcastle,  and 
on  the  other  a suitable  inscription.  After  the 
presentation  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Morton,  architect,  and  led  to  a short  discussion. 


THE  NEW  VICTORIA  HALL  IN 
SUNDERLAND. 

The  newly-erected  “Victoria  Hall  and  Tem- 
perance Institute,”  Toward  - road,  near  the 
Extension  Park,  Sunderland,  has  been  opened 
with  6clat.  The  new  hall  has  been  erected  to 
supply  the  need,  long  felt  in  Sunderland,  of  a 
large  public  room  capable  of  holding  3,000  per- 
sons ; and  as  it  is  constructed  in  the  theatre 
fashion,  it  is  adapted  for  large  public  meetings, 
concerts,  and  musical  and  dramatic  entertain- 
ments. The  building  fund  has  been  supplied  by 
a company  of  11.  shareholders,  on  the  limited 
liability  principle,  the  Sunderland  Temperance 
Society  holding  shares  to  the  amount  of  2,0001., 
or  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  of-  that  portion  of 
the  building  now  completed, — the  large  hall, 
lobbies,  and  retiring-rooms.  The  cost  of  the 
completed  portion  was  8,0001.  The  principal 
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entrance  is  from  Toward-road,  whence  a flight 
of  steps  leads  to  the  floor  of  the  hall,  through  a 
corridor.  From  the  entrance  level,  a staircase 
leads  to  the  dress  circle,  with  its  spacious  lobby 
and  retiring-rooms.  The  circle  is  fitted  with 
numbered  arm-chair  seats,  covered  with  red 
velvet  plush,  and  a partition  of  glass  separates 
the  circle  from  the  lobby.  The  platform  is 
somewhat  on  tho  fashion  of  that  in  the  New 
Town-hall  of  Newcastle.  The  original  design  of 
Mr.  Hoskins  could  not  be  carried  out  for  want  of 
funds. 

Tho  whole  of  the  various  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles 
Cobham,  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  contractors 
were, — for  masons’  work,  Messrs.  Hopper  & 
Oliver;  bricklayers’,  Messrs.  Sydney  & Parkin; 
carpenters’  and  joiners’,  Messrs.  David  & John 
Rankin ; plumbers’,  Mr.  Henry  Tonkinson ; 
plasterers’,  Messrs.  J.  Montgomery  & Son; 
slaters’,  Mr.  Robert  Preston ; painters’  and 
glaziers’,  Mr.  G.  N.  Arnison ; gasfitters’,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Kirtley ; upholsterers’,  Messrs.  Hobkirk, 
Smith,  & Whitecross. 


MID-LONDON  RAILWAY. 

THE  ESTIMATES. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that,  as  so  much 
expense  has  been  already  incurred  in  the  survey 
of  the  line,  in  the  scheduling  of  an  immense 
amount  of  property,  and  in  other  outgoings,  the 
promoters  are  quite  prepared  to  find  the  neces- 
sary deposit,  and  to  proceed,  if  opponents,  legal 
forms,  and  the  Legislature  will  permit  them,  to 
the  execution  of  this  important  project. 

In  accordance  with  the  Standing  Orders  of 
Parliament,  the  estimates  of  costs  for  the  con- 
struction of  tho  line  were  duly  deposited  on  the 
30th  ult.  for  the  31st. 

The  Mid-London  Line,  it  may  be  proper  to 
recall,  is  to  be  promoted  by  two  Bills,  the  more 
important  being  the  eastern  section.  The  names 
of  five  gentlemen  of  property  appear  on  the 
Bill  as  constituting  the  nucleus  of  the  company. 
Railway  No.  1 is  laid  out  as  rather  more  than 
If  mile  in  length,  to  commence  on  the  south 
side  of  Oxford-street,  about  eight  chains  to  the 
■ cast  of  the  Marble  Arch,  and  terminating  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  in  George-yard,  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  Crosse  & Blackwell.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  portion  is  for  163,000  cubic 
yards  of  excavation,  at  6s.,  48,9001. ; covered 
way,  including  road,  bridges,  and  retaining  walls, 

59.0001.  ; accommodation  bridges  and  works, — 
included  in  covered  way,  — culverts,  and  drains, 

20.0001. ;  jnetallings  of  roads,  1,5001. ; permanent 
way  fencing,  included  in  covered  way,  at  6,0001. 
per  mile,  6,9101. ; permanent  way  for  sidings 
and  cost  of  junctions,  1,000 1. ; contingencies, 
15  per  cent.,  29,5961. ; land  and  buildings, 
6a.  lr.  16p.,  390,0001, : total,  616,90 61.  Railway 
No.  2,  of  1 mile  3 furlongs  and  40  yards  in 
length,  extends  from  a junction  with  the  eastern 
end  of  No.  1 to  a junction  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  with  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway.  The  estimated  cost  for  this  section  is 
for  works,  191,6921. ; contingencies,  at  15  per 
cent,,  28,7541. ; land  and  buildings,  7a,  lr.  10p., 

480.0001. ;  total,  700/1461.  Railway  No.  3,  of 
6 furlongs  1 chain  18  yards,  commences  by  a j unc- 
tion with  No.  2,  and  terminates  in  CQleman-street, 
to  the  west  of  Moorgate- street.  The  cost  of  this 
line  is  estimated  at  133,036 1.  for  works  ; 19,9561. 
for  contingencies  ; and  250,0001.  for  land  and 
buildings,  the  land  embracing  4a.  lr.  20p.  ; total 
estimate,  402,9921.  Railway  No.  4 commences 
by  a junction  at  the  end  of  No.  3,  and  ter- 
minates by  a junction  with  the  authorised  Rail- 
way No.  1 of  the  East  London  Railway  Com- 
pany, in  the  parish  of  St.  George  in  the  East. 
Tho  estimated  cost  for  this  section  is,  for  works, 
230,6311. ; contingencies  at  20  per  cent.,  being 
5 per  cent,  extra,  46,1261. ; land  and  buildings, 
7a.  2r.,  410,0001. ; total,  686,7571.  Section 
No.  5 is  a junction,  1 furlong  6 chains  10  yards, 
from  Line  No.  1 in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho, 
to  a junction  with  the  authorised  London  Central 
Railway.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  section  is 
103,8011.,  including  50,0001.  for  land  and  build- 
ings. The  sixth  section  is  a junction  of  1 fur- 
long 8 chains  6 yards,  in  the  hamlet  of  Mile-end 
Old  Town,  between  No.  4 and  the  authorised 
East  London  Railway ; estimated  cost,  85,7141. 

An  important  feature  in  this  project  is  the 
formation  of  a new  street  in  two  sections ; the 
first  commencing  at  the  angle  formed  by  Gilt- 
epur-street  and  Newgate-street,  and  terminating 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street,  in 
the  city  of  London.  The  second  section  is  from 


the  point  just  indicated  to  the  junction  of  Com- 
mercial-street, Commercial-road,  and  White- 
chapel High-street.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
works,  contingencies,  land  and  buildings  of  the 
streets,  is,  for  No.  1,  443,000?.,  and  for  No.  2, 

957.0001.  Part  of  the  cost  of  the  land  and 
buildings  for  the  new  streets  is  included  in  the 
railway  estimates  already  quoted. 

The  Bill  and  estimates  for  the  western  section 
of  the  Mid-London  are  again  subdivided  into  two 
parts.  Railway  No.  1 is  2 miles  7 furlongs  and 
5 chains  in  length,  commencing  by  a junction 
with  the  London  and  North-Western  line  at 
Willesden,  and  terminating  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  Hanover-square,  on  the  east  side  of 
Park-street,  near  the  west  end  of  Oxford-street. 
In  this  section  there  are  37  road-bridges,  and  a 
railway -bridge,  which,  with  retaining  walls,  are 
extimated  to  cost  102,0001 ; the  stations  arc  es- 
timated at  94,0001. ; the  total  cost  of  works, 

350.0001.  ; contingencies,  at  15  per  cent., 
52,6351. ; land  (22  acres),  and  buildings, 

335.0001.  ; total  estimate,  741,5351.  The  second 
section,  of  5 furlongs  5 chains,  is  from  a junction 
between  No.  1 and  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  This  portion  is  estimated  to 
cost  28,3431.,  including  5 acres  of  land. 

The  grand  totals  embraced  by  the  two  Bills 
and  the  two  sets  of  estimates  are  thus  : in  the 
eastern  section,  lengths,  5 miles,  4 furlongs,  and 
22  yards ; for  railways,  2,596,6161. ; for  two 
streets,  1,4-00,0001.  Western  section,  3 miles 
4 furlongs  7 chains,  estimated  cost,  769,8781., 
say  770,0001. ; length  of  lines  in  all,  9 miles 
7 chains  20  yards,  estimated  cost,  4,766,6161. 
This  amount  may  possibly  be  considerably  re- 
duced by  the  Corporation  of  London,  or  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  bearing  a portion 
of  the  expense  of  the  new  street  from  Holbom 
Viaduct  to  Whitechapel. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  powers  in  the  Bills  to 
underpin  or  otherwise  strengthen  all  houses  or 
other  buildings  within  100  ft.  of  the  railway, 
after  ten  days’  notice  given  to  the  owners, 
lessees,  or  occupiers  of  the  houses  or  buildings 
to  be  underpinned,  or  otherwise  strengthened, 
the  company  to  be  liable  for  inconvenience,  loss, 
or  damage,  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  its 
powers.  If  the  owner,  lessee,  or  occupier,  gives 
a counter  notice,  disputing  the  necessity  of  un- 
derpinning, the  question  of  necessity  to  be  left 
to  a civil  engineer  to  be  appointed  at  the  instance 
of  either  party  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  re- 
feree to  be  paid  by  the  Company,  and  the  other 
costs  of  the  reference  to  be  in  Ins  discretion. 


LONDON  ROOKERIES. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  entirely  sweep 
away  the  “rookeries”  of  London;  i.e.,  those  large 
collections  of  narrow,  close,  unhealthy  courts 
and  alleys  which  we  find  grouped  together  in 
masses,  at  certain  parts  of  town.  A single 
court  is  no  objeot,  but  in  some  districts  we  ob- 
serve a perfect  wilderness  of  them  grouped  in 
an  unwholesome  mass.  Now,  when  there  are 
Alsatias  of  this  description,  the  indigent  will 
always  seek  them,  or  be  driven  into  them,  and 
all  our  efforts  to  improve  their  physical  or  moral 
condition,  will  be  frustrated  from  the  nature 
of  their  homes.  Let  these  dens  then  be  rooted 
out  entirely,  and  let  new  dwellings  on  new 
streets  be  erected  in  their  place.  We  do  not 
content  ourselves  with  building  model  lodging- 
houses  in  good  positions  : we  propose  to  destroy 
whole  territories  of  slums,  and  lay  out  new 
streets  on  the  sites.  At  first  sight,  even 
500,0001.  may  seem  insufficient  to  grapple  with, 
such  a colossal  undertaking ; but  well  applied, 
it  would  effect  much. 

It  has  proved  more  than  once  in  the  recent 
history  of  London  that,  upon  buying  up  a 
quantity  of  crowded  low-class  dwellings,  and 
making  a good  wide  road  through  the  mass,  the 
ground  thus  opened  out  on  an  improved  scale 
has  gone  far  towards  repaying  the  cost.  A most 
important  consideration  and  valuable  for  this 
purpose  ! Now  in  London  there  are  several 
masses  of  courts  on  which  this  principle  could 
be  tried.  An  Act  of  Parliament  would  be 
necessary,  which  is  said  to  cost  about  1,0001. 
Take,  for  instance,  tho  block  of  courts  right  and 
left  of  Bedfordbury,  between  St.  Martin’ s-lane 
and  Bedford-street ; the  blocks  of  courts  about 
Drury-lane,  about  Clare  Market,  &c. ; another 
block  of  courts  south  of  Cursitor-street,  Chan- 
cery-lane ; the  rookeries  around  Baldwin’s 
Gardens,  about  Laystall-street ; the  fifty  acres 
of  courts  and  alleys  all  in  a mass  between 
Aldersgate-street  and  Buuhill  Fields,  opening 


out  of  Upper  Whitecross -street,  Golden-lane, 
&c. ; several  acres  of  unwholesome  courts  in  a 
block  at  the  back  of  the  Mint ; and  another 
block  at  Wapping  between  the  London  Docks 
and  the  river.  These  constitute  the  chief  mass 
rookeries  of  London,  and  several  have  been 
remarked  upon  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Builder.  Our  proposal  is  to  buy  them 
up,  or  the  worst  of  them ; then  to  level 
every  building  to  the  ground,  lay  out  the  land 
with  good  40  ft.  roads,  and  either  build  improved 
and  larger  dwellings  there,  or  let  the  ground  to 
builders.  The  ground  or  new  buildings,  as  the 
case  might  be,  could  then  be  sold,  and  the  net 
proceeds  embarked  in  a fresh  undertaking.  It 
is  doing  only  half  the  work  to  erect  model 
lodging-houses  here  and  there  if  the  great  bulk 
of  the  poor  are  still  left  festering  in  public 
stews.  Let  us  sweep  away  these  stews 
altogether. 

Half  a million  of  money  would  not  indeed  buy 
up  all  the  courts  of  London ; but  it  would  do  a 
very  great  deal  by  being  invested  and  reinvested 
in  the  way  just  mentioned  ; more  than  might  bo 
thought.  We  submit  that  it  will  be  difficult  in 
the  extreme  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people  in  any  other  manner. 
This  would  be  a permanent  and  not  a temporary 
benefit ; it  would  affect  the  very  poor  most,  and 
would  indirectly  benefit  the  whole  capital. 
Building  model  villages,  on  the  contrary,  how- 
ever desirable,  would  leave  the  poorest  still 
untouched  in  their  dens;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered the  bulk  of  London  working-men, 
however  willing  to  live  out  of  town,  find  it  in- 
convenient or  impossible  in  practice  so  to  do. 

H.  & R.  P. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PAYING. 

The  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  "Works 
Committee  have  considered  the  question  of  the 
paving  works  necessary  during  the  ensuing  year. 
A report  was  read  from  a Committee  of  View 
recommending  that  in  answer  to  a memorial  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Old  and  New  Bond  streets 
asking  for  asplialte  in  the  carriageway  on  the 
east  side  of  Old  Bond-street,  a pavement  of 
asphalte  be  laid  down  from  Piccadilly  to  Burling- 
ton-gardens,  and  tho  inhabitants  called  upon  to 
set  their  coal-plates  in  an  iron  rim.  The  Com- 
mittee of  View  also  recommended  that  Piccadilly 
between  Bolton  and  Stratton  streets  be  paved 
with  Victoria  stone.  The  surveyor,  in  answer  to 
some  questions,  said  the  Victoria  stone  appeared 
to  be  a mixture  of  broken  granite  and  Portland 
cement.  After  it  was  prepared  it  was  placed 
in  a bath  of  silicate,  where  it  remained  for  a 
fortnight,  becoming  impregnated  with  silica  and 
extremely  hard.  He  had  seen  the  Victoria  stone 
laid  down  in  front  of  St.  Mildred’s,  Poultry,  tho 
only  piece  laid  down  in  London,  and  considered 
it  extremely  durable,  harder  than  York  paving. 
The  Committee  decided  to  recommend  the  Vestry 
to  adopt  the  report. 


SEWAGE  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Having  suffered  severely  when  young  with 
fever,  and  since  lost  several  friends,  some  of 
them  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  have  left 
widows  and  large  families  to  mourn  their  loss, 
and  knowing  others  that  are  now  sick  with 
typhoid  fever,  I venture  to  pen  these  few  lines. 

During  forty-five  years,  constantly  having 
something  to  do  in  well-sinking,  drainage,  sewer- 
ing, waterworks,  &c.,  my  experience  has  shown 
me  that  as  gunpowder  is  dangerous  when  put  in 
contact  with  fire,  so  is  nightsoil  when  in  contact 
with  water,  where  old  wells,  drains,  cesspools, 
and  inferior  traps,  and  badly-fitted  water-closets, 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  use. 

I enclose  you  section,  showing  the  drainage 
and  water  supply  of  a house  on  a small  piece  of 
land  I purchased  in  Chippenham,  Wilts,  twenty 
years  ago,  and  on  investigation  at  the  time  I 
found  a large  number  of  other  cottages  in  the 
same  condition.* 

~ Knowing  the  danger,  and  having  a large  body 
of  workmen,  also  my  own  family,  located  there, 
I endeavoured,  with  other  persons,  to  obtain  a 
public  water  supply  generally  for  the  town ; but, 
not  succeeding,  I sank  a private  well  for  the 
use  of  ourselves  and  workmen,  procuring  most 
excellent  water  from  the  deeper  springs,  and 
from  this  well  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  are  now  supplied. 

* The  section  shows  a well  for  the  water  supply,  lined 
with  rough  pieces  of  stone,  between  the  cesspits  of  two 
priv  es,  the  contents  of  which  percolate  to  the  water. 
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As  to  rivers,  I well  remember  seeing  fine 
salmon  taken  from  the  Thames  between  Isle- 
worth  Ferry  and  Richmond  Bridge,  and  often 
watched  the  gradual  pollution  of  its  waters  sinco 
with  regret.  The  time  will  come,  if  not  at  hand, 
when  it  will  bo  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to 
take  further  steps  in  the  matter,  both  as  regards 
the  water  supply  and  tho  disposal  of  the  sewage 
from  the  dwellings. 

Providence  provides  a sufficiency  of  good 
water  in  England  for  every  creature  thereof  to 
drink  ; and  it  will  be  expedient  in  some  districts 
where  the  strata  are  favourable  to  sink  new  wells 
to  the  deeper  springs,  stopping  out  all  surface 
matter  and  water.  In  other  localities  it  will  be 
necessary  to  revise  some  of  those  old  water- 
course and  mill-dam  rights,  and  also  to  substitute 
the  steam-engine  for  the  old  water-wheel,  so 
that  the  locked-up  springs  and  pure  water 
streams  may  be  made  more  freely  to  flow  for 
tho  use  of  the  people  ? 

With  reference  to  the  disposal  of  sewage,  I 
think  it  would  not  only  be  a waste  and  loss  to 
the  country,  but  a sin  to  send  it  from  our  inland 
cities  and  towns  to  sea,  for  which  it  was  not 
intended.  As  the  grave  is  the  great  deodoriser 
of  the  dead,  so  is  the  earth  to  the  excrement  of 
the  living. 

The  farm,  England,  is  wisely  arranged,  with 
its  parcels  of  fertile  land,  and  also  its  portions  of 
inferior  soils,  chalk  downs,  and  sandy  commons, 
left  for  the  use  of  and  improvement  by  man. 
And  it  contains  also  an  abundance  of  the  richest 
and  most  durable  manure,  if  carefully  husbanded, 
which  ought  to  be  conveyed  to  those  soils  placed 
by  nature  to  receive  it.  And  seeing  what  fine 
fruit,  ears  of  corn,  vegetables,  and  roots,  were 
produced  in  tho  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  by 
my  father  and  others  after  the  enclosure  of 
Hounslow  Heath,  by  the  use  of  night-soil,  urine, 
and  contents  of  cesspools,  I am  convinced  that 
in  a reasonable  time  some  of  those  unprofitable 
lands  may  be  turned  into  fruitful  gardens  and 
paying  fields  in  producing  for  the  increasing 
population' 

And  if  the  Government  and  heads  of  families 
will  still  persevere  in  procuring  for  them  good 
drainage,  fresh  air,  wholesome  food,  and  pure 
water,  I think  there  need  not  be  much  alarm 
as  to  degeneration. 

Rowland  Brotherhood. 


THE  NEW  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

We  have  received  a long  letter  from  Mr. 
Edmund  Shaipe,  expressing  his  approval  of 
special  parts  of  Mr.  Street’s  design ; but  as  it 
had  already  appeared  in  the  Times,  we  cannot 
devote  to  it  the  space  it  would  occupy. 


Sir, — I have  hitherto  carefully  abstained  from 
all  criticism  on  Mr.  Street’s  designs,  and  have 
no  intention  of  deviating  from  this  course. 

I regret,  therefore,  extremely,  that  the  re- 
ferences to  me  in  his  recent  pamphlet  (many  of 
which  appear  to  me  uncalled  for,  and  very  mis- 
leading) oblige  me  to  take  steps  to  make  public 
the  real  state  of  the  case  as  regards  my  position 
in  the  late  competition. 

I hope  my  answer  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  this  week,  and  in  the  meantime  must  ask 
your  readers  to  hesitate  before  accepting  the 
statements  referred  to. 

Edward  M.  Barry. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  CRUMPSALL  CHURCH 
BY  LIGHTNING. 

During  a recent  thunderstorm  of  great  vio- 
lence, St.  Mary’s  Church,  Higher  Crumpsall, 
Manchester,  was  Btruck  and  set  fire  to.  There 
was  a want  both  of  water  and  of  fire-engines ; 
and  the  interior  was  completely  gutted.  The 
edifice  was  built  in  1859,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewood,  of  Manchester, 
architects.  It  was  87  ft.  long  and  57  ft.  wide 
(inside  measurement),  and  contained  sittings  for 
770  persons.  It  was  in  the  Decorated  Gothic 
style.  The  tower  and  spire  wrere  added  about 
six  years  ago,  at  a cost  of  1,5001.,  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  building  upwards  of  6,500i.  In 
the  base  of  the  tower  was  placed  an  organ, 
which,  with  the  font  and  everything  else  in  the 
building  that  could  be  burned,  has  been  totally 
consumed.  At  the  east  end  of  the  edifice  there 
was  a stained-glass  window,  which  cost  over 
300?.,  and  another  at  the  south  side.  Both  of 
these  have  been  completely  demolished.  One  of 
Milner’s  safes,  although  it  was  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  flames  for  some  time,  has  preserved 


its  documentary  contents  complete.  The  stone 
pillars  of  the  church  present  the  appearance  of 
having  been  chopped  with  a ponderous  axe. 

The  fire  was  first  observed  in  the  vestry,  which 
is  situated  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  build- 
ing, and  by  some  persons  it  is  believed  that  the 
lightning  struck  this  part  of  the  church  first. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  spire  was  first 
struck,  and  that  thence  the  lightning  flashed  down 
the  conductor  into  the  interior  of  the  church, 
along  a gas-pipe  under  the  flooring,  to  the  vestry, 
and  afterwards  to  the  rectory  by  an  underground 
gas-pipe.  Here  it  stopped  by  causing  a slight 
breakage  in  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar,  and  without 
any  other  damage  further  than  that  of  melting 
a small  leaden  pipe  which  supplies  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  with  gas. 

The  total  amount  of  damage  done  is  estimated 
at  fully  3,000?.,  which,  it  is  Btated,  will  be  nearly 
covered  by  the  insurance. 


LIBERALITY  IN  WILTSHIRE. 

Sir, — In  the  agricultural  village  of  All  Can- 
nings, in  Wiltshire,  a reading-room  has  been 
established  by  the  more  influential  inhabitants 
for  the  benefit  of  working  men,  and  which  it  is 
proposed  to  make  self-supporting,  if  possible,  by 
means  of  members’  contributions.  In  the  same 
village  some  new  buildings  are  in  progress,  and 
tho  workmen  employed  thoreon  are  necessarily 
strangers  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  they  have 
been  in  the  same  employ  nearly  three  years,  and 
bear  characters  above  the  average,  yet  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  membership,  and  con- 
sequently the  use  of  the  room. 

You  as  well  as  the  Times  have  urged  the 
necessity  of  providing  places  of  evening  resort 
for  working  men  who  had  done  their  daily 
labour ; and  I ’write  this  to  show,  first,  the 
opinion  entertained  of  building  operatives  in  out- 
of-the-way  country  districts  ; and,  secondly,  the 
fact  that  with  all  the  talk  about  the  difficulty  of 
weaning  men  from  the  public-house  or  beer-shop, 
and  getting  them  to  spend  their  leisure  time  in  a 
better  way,  they  have  in  many  instances  only 
“ Hobson’s  choice.”  T.  P. 


ST.  PETER’S  SCHOOLS,  LONDON  DOCKS. 

The  schools  lately  erected  in  this  poor  and 
thickly-populated  parish  were  recently  opened 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  The  school 
buildings  are  three  stories  high,  and  afford 
accommodation  for  600  children,  namely,  200  on 
each  floor.  The  ground  story  is  for  the  infants, 
the  first  floor  for  the  girls,  and  the  top  floor  for 
the  boys.  The  schoolrooms  are  74  ft.  long,  18  ft. 
wide,  and  14  ft.  high,  and  a class-room  is  attached 
to  each,  19  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.  There  are  two 
entrances,  one  for  the  boys,  and  the  other  for  the 
girls  and  infants.  Two  separate  staircases  have 
also  been  provided.  Water  is  laid  on  throughout 
the  buildings,  and  a lift  for  the  supply  of  coals 
to  the  girls’  and  boys’  schools  has  also  been 
included  in  the  general  arrangements.  Yards 
have  been  provided  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and 
are  complete  with  the  necessary  offices.  The 
buildings  have  been  designed  in  as  economical  a 
style  as  possible.  The  exterior  walls  are  faced 
with  best  stock  bricks,  relieved  by  bands  of  red 
and  black  bricks.  All  the  windows  have  arches 
over  them  in  red  and  malm  bricks,  with  the 
exception  of  those  to  the  boys’  school,  which 
have  chamfered  stone  heads.  A projecting 
parapet  runs  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
building,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  facade  rises 
a gabled  bell-cot,  surmounted  by  a wrought-iron 
cross  supplied  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  Slade,  & 
Co.  In  a niche  under  the  bell  is  a very  beautiful 
carved  stone  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  from 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Farmer.  The  interior  of  the 
building  has  also  been  kept  as  plain  as  possible, 
the  walls  are  all  plastered,  but  the  otherwise 
monotonous  appearance  is  relieved  by  all  the 
doors  and  windows  having  red  and  white  brick 
arches  over  them,  and  all  the  windows  have 
chamfered  red  brick  sills.  The  -wood  girders 
carrying  the  floors  are  exposed  to  view,  and  are 
stained  and  varnished.  The  removable  partitions 
between  the  school  and  class-rooms  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  corner-stone  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — “ To  the  Glory  of  God,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  His  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  the 
religious  education  of  His  children,  this  stone 
was  laid  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Peter,  A.D.  1871, 
by  the  Earl  of  Powis,  LL.D.,  High  Steward  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  C.  F.  Lowder, 


M.A.,  vicar.  W.  H.  Martin,  F.  W.  Paice,  church- 
wardens of  St.  Peter’s.” 

The  contractor  for  the  works  was  Mr.  Ennor, 
and  Mr.  Whall  acted  as  the  foreman.  The  forms, 
desks,  and  class-room  galleries  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Geo.  Hammer,  of  St.  Martin’s-lane. 
The  fittings  for  yard  offices  are  from  Messrs. 
Macfarlane’s  establishment.  The  gasfittings  are 
being  made  by  Messrs.  Hart  & Son;  and  a 
Gurney  stove  for  each  of  the  large  schoolrooms 
has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Great 
Marlborough-street.  Mr.  J.  R.  Veall,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, supplied  the  bills  of  quantities.  The 
contract  drawings  were  prepared  by  the  vicar’s 
brother,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Lowder,  a former  pupil 
of  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  now  vicar  of  Alvanley, 
Cheshire.  The  buildings  have  been  erected 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bowes 
A.  Paice,  of  London,  architect,  who  also  supplied 
most  of  the  working  drawings. 


MEETING  OF  BUILDERS  IN  LONDON. 

We  understand  that  a large  meeting  of  em- 
ployers of  labour  was  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
Westminster,  on  Thursday,  tho  11th  inst.  It 
comprised  deputations  from  every  seat  of 
industry  throughout  England  and  Scotland.  The 
demands  of  the  operatives  having  gone  on  from 
ten  hours  to  nine,  and  from  that  to  eight  and  a 
half,  with  an  intimation  from  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
that  that  was  only  a step  to  forty-eight  hours 
per  week,  in  competition  with  sixty-five  on  the 
Continent,  masters  find  it  indispensable,  it  was 
said,  to  form  a defensive  coalition,  and  the 
meeting  turned  itself  on  the  spot  into  an  asso- 
ciation of  employers  to  arrange  or  resist  the 
demands  of  trade-unions  and  other  combinations 
of  workmen.  A statement  was  given  in  by  each 
firm  of  the  number  of  hands  in  their  employ- 
ment, and  the  aggregate  proved  to  exceed 
100,000  men.  

CEMENTING  WATER-TANKS. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  “ Stagnum,”  in  your  issuer 
of  the  13th,  twenty  years’  experience  has  taught 
me  the  following : — Two  of  sharp  washed  sand  and 
one  of  cement  will  stick  to  brickwork  best.  To 
make  it  impervious,  float  it,  and  finish  it  in  one 
coat,  by  watching  it  and  working  it  with  the 
hand-float  as  it  is  setting ; then  take  some  dry 
cement  in  your  hand,  and  dust  it  over,  to  draw 
out  the  water ; work  it  again  with  the  float,  and 
repeat  this  till  it  is  too  hard  for  the  float,  and  then 
give  it  a thorough  rubbing  and  pressing  with 
the  flat  part  of  the  plastering- trowel.  By  this 
plan  I have  completed  a well  60  ft.  deep,  with 
the  water  streaming  down  the  brickwork,  and 
kept  it  all  back  by  beginning  at  the  top  and 
working  down.  A.  W. 

Some  of  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  your  last  number 
(p.  3 3)  are  good  and  correct.  The  addition  of  a proper 
proportion  of  good  gritty  sand  makes  the  cement  better, 
say,  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  3.  The  Hafod-y-Wcirglodd  Com- 
pany, Wrexham,  have  a good  article  for  tho  purpose, 
being  a pure  silica  in  its  component  parts.  Fluexs. 


WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  M.P.,  presided  over  the  annual  meeting  for 
the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates among  the  pupils  of  this  institution,  at 
204,  Great  Portland-street.  The  gallery  was 
decorated  with  a good  collection  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  scholars,  including  oil-painting 
and  water-colour,  chalk,  and  pencil  drawings, 
besides  many  architectural  designs.  On  the 
platform  were  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Stewart,  the  head 
master  of  the  school ; Mr.  Peter  Graham,  the 
treasurer  ; Mr.  S.  M.  Hubert,  the  hon.  secretary  j 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Donaldson.  At  the  request  of  the 
chairman,  the  head  master  read  the  annual  re* 
port,  which  was  of  an  unusually  satisfactory 
character,  and  showed  a steady  increase  in  the 
number  ©f  the  students  as  compared  with 
that  of  former  years.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
who  has  somewhat  "dropped”  architecture 
lately,  made  an  interesting  address,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  of  the  mind  being 
trained  to  a wise  perception  of  harmony 
and  beauty.  Without  this  perception,  he  said, 
a state  of  things  bordering  oh  the  ridiculous 
would  be  produced.  Art  designing  had  the 
salutary  effect  of  imparting  ideas  of  proportion, 
of  size,  and,  he  might  add,  of  common  sense. 
If,  unlike  those  who  lived  in  the  country,  Lon- 
doners could  not  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  majestic 
waves,  or  the  variegated  landscape,  they  might 
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and  allowed  to  ran  down.  Lot  the  ends  stand 
on  a piece  of  quartering,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  dirt, 
or  it  will  be  stained  some  distance  up.  After 
standing  thus  for  some  six  months,  after  putting 
it  in  a dry  place  for  some  time,  cut  it  into 
the  scantlings  you  require,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  oak  will,  after  this  seasoning,  shrink 
in,  at  least  half  an  inch  to  a foot,  in  width  and 
thickness.  They  should  then  be  stacked,  and 
stripped,  and  covered  with  spare  boards,  and 
weighted  on  the  top,  for  at  least  six  months, — as 
much  more  as  possible, — in  a covered  shed,  with 
plenty  of  air,  occasionally  turned  over  and 
shifted,  till  they  are  dry  enough  to  make  dust 
when  planed,  and  not  turn  the  shaving  black. 
They  will  then  be  fit  for  use. 

I should  advise  for  the  panels  to  be  cut  as 
feather-edged  boards,  in  radial  lines  from  the 
centre  of  the  tree  : it  will  be  a waste  of  material, 
but  will  repay  in  the  beauty  of  the  wood,  and  the 
way  it  will  stand  without  warping.  Most  of  the 
panels  of  the  stalls  of  our  old  cathedrals  were 
rent  (not  sawn)  in  this  way,  and  stand  admirably. 

Robert  Phillips. 


THE  NEW  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

A Sanitary  Version  for  Grown  Children. 

TWELVE  CUTS.* 

Paper’d  and  plaster’d  and  painted  down, 

Nicely  placed  in  the  skirts  of  the  town  : 

This  is  the  House  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  roof  and  the  soaking  rain 
Dripping  right  through  in  search  of  the  drain, 

In  the  New  House  that  Jack  built. 
This  is  the  nursery  toss’d  about, 

Where  smoke  is  kept  in,  and  air  kept  out, 

In  the  New  House  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  bed-room  floor, — do  you  see  ? 

And  right  at  the  end  is  the  w.-c., 

In  the  New  House  that  Jack  built. 
This  is  the  gas-pipe,  sctional  view, 

'Neath  the  floor,  with  a nail  driven  through, 

In  the  New  House  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  kitchen  floor, 

The  maid,  and  her  bed  behind  the  door, 

In  the  New  House  that  Jack  built. 
These  are  the  dogs  and  the  ladylike  cats 
That  would  not  harm  the  mice  or  the  rats, 

In  the  New  House  that  Jack  built. 
This  is  the  downward  draught  of  tho  smoke, 

Through  the  patent  flue,  designed  to  choke, 

In  the  New  House  that  Jack  built. 
This  is  the  pump  next  the  cesspit-wall," 

Showing  the  well-hole,  source  and  outfall, 

Iu  the  New  House  t hat  Jack  built. 
This  is  a view  of  the  stagnant  drain. 

Where  gases  rise  and  fall  with  the  rain, 

In  the  New  House  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  master,  ill  in  his  bed, 

And  that  is  the  doctor  at  his  head, 

Iu  the  New  House  that  Jack  built. 
This  is  tho  coffin  and  stately  hearse 
Of  the  luckless  subject  of  my  verse. 

That  died  in  the  Houso  that  Jack  built. 


LIGHTNING  AND  CONDUCTORS. 

Sir, — I have  seen  it  stated  in  the  papers  that  Crumpsall 
Church,  near  Manchester,  which  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  on  the  3rd  inst.,  was  furnished  with  a conductor. 
Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  inquire,  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper,  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  reason 
that  the  conductor  failed  to  protect  the  building  ? 

Taos.  Knowles. 


DAMP  WALLS. 

Sir, — I shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  can  tell 
me  what  many  situated  as  I am  would  like  to  know, 
namely,  how  to  keep  out  damp  in  an  exposed  position. 

1 have  built  a house  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  using 
slate  rubble  for  inside,  and  a light  fireproof  brick,  made 
in  the  locality,  for  outside  walls.  These  materials,  with 
the  aid  of  Aberthaw,  having  been  put  together  in  a very 
dry  season,  made  the  house  a sieve,  and  for  the  first  winter 
the  house  was  wet  through. 

I next  consulted  somo  architect  friends  at  a distance, 
who  recommeuded  mo  to  give  the  outer  walls  a coating  of 
a certain  mixture  of  alum  and  soap.  This  was  done, 
strictly  according  to  orders,  and  the  result  was  a second 
winter  with  the  house  wet  through. 

The  following  spring  I had  White’s  Portland  cement 
put  over  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  house,  to  the 
ruination  of  its  appearance,  and,  as  far  as  I could  judge, 
it  kept  the  wet  out,  but  the  inner  walls  have  nevertheless 
shown  damp  ever  since  (now  two  years),  and  I have  had 
to  batten. 

A further  portion  of  the  houso  has  been  since  coated 
with  White’s  Portland  cement,  and  has  let  in  the  wet  ns 
badly  as  ever. 

1 want  to  add  to  the  house,  but  know  of  nothing  suitable 
to  build  with.  Battening  does  not  keep  out  wet ; it  only 
hides  it  from  sight  by  half  an  inch  of  plaster. 


* The  author  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  sec  these 
lines  practically  illustrated  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health.  The  readers  of  the  Builder  scarcely  need  it.  No 
copyright  reserved. 
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Can  any  of  your  professional  or  practical  readers  advise 
what,  if  any,  solid  building  will  effectually  keep  out  wet  P 
And  if  no  solid  building  can  be  suggested,  what  is  the 
best  method  of  constructing  double  walls  aud  bonding 
them  together  ? 

I have  a dislike  to  paint  and  its  periodical  expense.  Is 
there  anything  yet  invented  to  supersede  paint,  of  the 
consistence  anil  waterproofness  of  tar,  and  that  is  made 
of  a colour  which  is  suitable  ? 

I will  only  add  that  portions  of  the  wall,  painted  exter- 
nally with  tour  coats,  let  in  the  wet  as  badly  as  ever  after 
the  first  year.  Devonia. 


DUSTMEN’S  WAGES. 

In  the  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Committee  of 
Works,  upon  a complaint  that  dustmen  had  twice  asked 
money  for  removing  dust,  Mr.  Fearis  said  he  had  made 
inquiries,  and  found  there  were  three  men  employed,  who 
were  expected  to  remove  seven  loads  a day,  the  price  being 
6d.  per  load.  This  was  Is.  2d.  per  man  per  day,  which,  he 
submitted,  was  a price  much  too  low.  Mr.  Mitchell 
objected  to  an  imposition  being  practised  on  the  rate- 
payers. If  people  liked  to  give  tne  dustmen  money  volun- 
tarily, well  and  good  ; but  a demand  ofmoney  was  another 
thing.  The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  contractor 
should  be  written  to  for  au  explanation.  Mr.  Cove  con- 
sidered the  best  course  was,  for  the  vestry  to  bo  its  own 
dust  contractor,  and  see  that  the  dustmen  had  a fair  day’s 
wages  for  a fair  day’s  work.  Dr.  Schulhof  suggested  that 
the  contractor  be  fined ; upon  which  it  was  remarked  that 
the  price  for  removing  the  dust  would  be  raised.  Tho 
committee  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  (Col. 
Ogilvy).  


“ POUR  LES  DAMES.” 

Sir, — Whether  it  be  from  a feeling  of  false  delicacy,  I 
know  not,  but  the  subject  I will  touch  upon,  with  your 
permission,  seems  almost  ignored.  When  our  country- 
women are  in  France,  their  habits  become  somewhat 
Frenchified ; and  among  many  things  to  admire  is 
the  retiring  accommodation  there  provided.  What  must 
foreigners  think  of  our  mock-modest,  style,  where  health 
is  in  many  unavoidable  cases  sacrificed  for  appearance 
sake  ? Why  are  our  largo  parks  and  promenades  so 
destitute  of  accommodation,  and  why  is  the  little  that 
exists  so  carefully  hidden  from  knowledge  as  well  as 
sight  7 Why  should  private  individuals  be  left  to  provide 
for  so  great  a public  want  ? Such  provision  must  always 
be  inadequate,  more  particularly  so  when  payment  is 
demanded  for  that  which  vestries  ought  to  supply  and 
care  for  gratuitously.  Retiring-places,  pour  lea  dame*, 
should  be  erected  in  convenient  corners,  aud  one  section 
should  be  free,  whether  in  park,  or  6treet,  or  railway- 
station.  I am  sorrv  that  it  has  been  considered  necessary 
to  close  the  free  places  at  somo  of  our  principal  Loudon 
stations,  for  surely  a better  course  than  that  could  be 
adopted.  Many  persons  there  are  to  whom  pennies  mean 
bread,  and  to  insist  on  payment  by  them  is  hard,  to  say 
the  least.  The  sterner  sex  has  less  to  complain  of,  but  a 
comprehensive  system  might  be  instituted  that  would 
provide  for  all  requirements,  without  being  indelicately 
obtrusive.  Lantern. 


ASPHALTE  PAYING. 

The  Liverpool  borough  engineer  (Mr.  Deacon) 
has  presented  a report  on  this  subject  to  the 
local  health  committee,  containing  information 
he  had  obtained  on  the  subject  of  asphalte 
carriage-ways  generally,  together  with  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  relation  to  the  probable 
advantages  of  their  introduction  into  Liverpool, 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  streets  best  adapted 
for  a fair  trial  of  two  or  more  of  the  various 
asphaltes  or  asphaltic  compositions  now  in  use. 
Having  referred  to  the  experience  of  the  use  of 
asphalte  in  London  and  Paris,  the  engineer  stated 
his  opinion  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
in  the  following  form  : — 

“ The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  asphalte* 
as  compared  with  granite  or  other  sets,  are — First,  com- 
parative freedom  from  noise  under  heavy  traffic ; second, 
absence  from  dust  in  dry  weather,  and  of  mud  in  wet 
weather;  third,  cleanliness  of  tho  footways,  the  dirt  on 
which  is  chiefly  brought  from  the  carriage-ways  ; fourth, 
increased  comfort  to  carriage  passengers  ; fifth,  very  great 
reduction  in  the  wear  aud  tear  of  horses  and  vehicles  ■ sixth, 
reduction  in  the  necessary  width  of  openings  to  sewers 
and  pipes  ; seventh,  the  facility  with  which  repairs  can  bo 
made,  and  their  greater  efficiency  when  made  ; eighth,  the 
fact  of  the  bed  of  concrete  maintaining  an  even  surface  and 
reducing  the  difficulty  which  results  lrom  settlement  after 
refilling  openings  for  repairs  of  pipes,  &c. ; ninth,  the  small, 
bulk  and  increased  value  of  the  street  refuse  as  manure 
(which  should  be  collected  as  soon  as  it  falls)  ; the  absence 
of  necessity  for  watering  except  for  cleansing  purposes. 
The  disadvantage  inseparable  lrom  the  use  of  asphalte 
pavement  in  Liverpool,  ns  compared  with  the  ordinary 
pavements,  appears  to  be  as  follows  First,  the  greater 
first  cost ; second,  general  inapplicability  to  gradients 
steeper  than  1 in  60;  third,  the  sudden  change  in  the  trac- 
tion of  vehicles  in  crossing  the  joints  between  this  and  any 
other  pavement ; fourth,  increased  difficulty  of  finding 
leaks  in  water  or  gas  pipes.” 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  characteristics 
of  asphalte  carriage-ways,  the  engineer  said  the 
conclusion  could  not  be  avoided  that  there  were 
disadvantages  inseparable  from  their  use  which 
would  be  felt  to  a greater  extent  in  Liverpool 
than  had  been  the  case  in  London  and  some  con- 
tinental cities.  Many  of  the  streets  in  which 
their  benefits  would  be  most  obvious  had  too 
great  a gradient  to  admit  of  their  use.  There 
could  be  no  doubt,  too,  tliat  the  cost  of  granite 
or  other  pavement  was  much  less  in  Liverpool 
than  in  those  places  where  asphalte  had  been 
largely  used,  60  that  the  relative  cost  of  the 
latter  would  be  higher.  Notwithstanding  such 
drawbacks,  the  advantages  of  this  pavement 


find  compensation  in  endeavouring,  by  the  aid  of 
schools  like  this,  to  elevate  and  refine  their 
minds.  He  wished  to  impress  upon  his  hearers 
that  the  prizes  were  but  a means  to  an  end. 
Having  regard  to  the  number,  he  was  able  to  say 
that  out  of  116  schools  of  art  in  England  this 
was  one  of  the  best.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hope 
complimented  Mr.  Stewart  on  the  ability  he  had 
displayed  in  conducting  the  school.  The  suc- 
cessful candidates  were  then  called  forward, 
and  received  the  prizes.  Mr.  Grayson,  Mr. 
Webber,  and  Miss  Keeton,  gained  the  most. 
The  Treasurer,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman,  could  not  help  noticing  that 
manufacturers,  who  had  so  great  an  interest  in 
the  success  of  schools  of  art,  did  not  pay  them 
so  much  attention  as  might  be  wished. 


COYERED  CAB-STANDS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Westminster 
District  Board  of  Works,  a letter  was  read 
from  Colonel  Henderson,  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  inclosing  a Bketch  of  a 
covering,  which,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  he  proposes  to  erect  over  the  cab- 
stand at  Knightsbridge,  near  Sloane-street. 
Uolonel  Henderson,  in  his  letter,  set  out  that  the 
Board  would  not  be  called  upon  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  lighting;  that  there  would  be  a 
place  at  the  east  end  of  the  stand  for  the  sale  of 
coffee  and  newspapers,  and  a refuge  for  persons 
waiting  for  the  omnibus  ; while  at  the  other  end 
there  would  be  a refuge  for  the  cabmen.  The 
cost  of  the  stand,  roofed  in  with  glass  in  a horti- 
cultural fashion,  Colonel  Henderson  estimates  at 
about  700 1. ; and  it  was  proposed,  should  tho 
experiment  prove  successful  to  erect  covered 
stands  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Mr. 
Ridley  hoped  the  Board  would  not  surrender 
any  of  the  public  highway.  The  surveyor,  in 
answer  to  a question,  said  he  approved  of  the 
idea  of  the  covered  cab-stand.  The  Board  de- 
cided to  give  the  required  permission  so  far  as 
they  legally  can  or  may  ; with  the  proviso  that 
the  police  authorities  take  all  the  responsibility, 
and  remove  the  cab-stand  covering  at  any  time 
the  Board  call  upon  them  to  do  so.  Some  years 
have  passed  since  we  first  urged  that  protection 
should  be  given  to  cabs  and  their  drivers. 


CUTTING  OAK  TIMBER. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  letter  in  the  Builder  of 
the  13th  inst.,  I can  give  you  some  advice  on 
the  subject  of  “oak  panelling.” 

I should  select  oak-trees  known  to  be  old  and 
hearty,  with  clean,  straight  butts,  from  15  in. 
to  20  in.  in  diameter ; I should  then  have  the 
bark  taken  off  as  they  stand,  and  leave  them 
thus  till  the  winter, — the  sap  will  then  partially 
dry  out,  and  make  the  wood  a rich  brown  colour. 
As  soon  as  they  are  cut  down,  have  them  sauna 
up  at  once  into  the  lengths  you  require  the 
panelling,  6 in.  or  S in.  wide  and  1 in.  to  1£  in. 
thick.  Be  careful  to  cut  out  all  the  heart 
shakes,  by  having  one  cut  through  the  centre  of 
the  log  before  edging  the  boards  to  the  required 
width. 

With  regard  to  tho  drying  process,  stack  the 
boards  in  a shed  with  a good  draught  through 
it,  and  load  them  down,  with  slips  between  each 
board,  to  pi’evont  warping.  If  this  be  done  they 
will  be  found  to  dry  well  aud  speedily,  and  they 
will  not  require  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather. 

George  Marshall,  Timber  Merchant. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  explain  without  diagrams  ; but  I will 
try  to  do  so.  Cut  the  largest  trees,  bark  them 
standing,  in  the  spring,  and  fell  them  in  the 
f ollowing winter,  “if  you  wish  to  save  the  bark,” 
but  remember  you  lose  nine  months’  seasoning 
of  the  wood  (and  there  is,  perhaps,  too  much 
made  of  this  falling  in  tho  winter  theory : 
it  is  seldom  put  in  practice)  ; cut  off  the  longest 
length  you  require  from  the  butt  of  the  tree,  and 
sell  the  top  of  the  tree  for  a rougher  purpose. 

If  the  tree  is  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  cut 
it  into  four,  in  sections,  by  drawing  a vertical 
and  horizontal  line  across  the  end,  meeting  in 
the  centre.  If  too  small  for  this,  cut  it  into 
4i-in.  or  6-in.  plank,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
felling,  and  then  stack  on  end  out  in  the  open : 
do  not  lay  on  the  ground,  but  stand  it  as  nearly 
vertical  on  its  end  as  possible,  and  keep  it  wet 
during  the  first  three  months.  If  the  weather  is 
dry,  well  wet  it  with  water  poured  on  the  top, 
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•would  not  fail  to  be  felt;  and  if,  as  seemed 
probable,  several  companies  would  undertake  to 
lay  down  a portion  of  some  street  on  trial  at  an 
expense  to  the  Corporation  little,  if  any,  greater 
than  tho  present  cost  of  sets,  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  so.  For  the  pur- 
pose  of  comparative  experiment,  such  as  would 
enable  the  engineer  hereafter  to  report  on  the 
subject  with  greater  precision,  that  portion  of 
Dale-street  between  Hatton-garden  and  North 
John-street  (comprising  about  4,300  square 
yards)  would  be  the  best.  In  London  the  Val  de 
"Travers  asphalte  was  estimated  to  cost  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  yard  per  annum  for  seven- 
teen years,  and  at  tho  end  of  which  time  it  was 
to  be  left  as  good  as  new.  The  Montrolier 
Asphalte  Company  offered  to  lay  down  their 
•asphalte  pavement  over  such  portion  of  Dale- 
street  as  might  be  allotted  to  them,  and  keep  the 
same  in  good  repair  for  a period  of  twenty  years, 
receiving  from  the  Liverpool  Corporation  the 
same  remuneration  for  the  work  as  would  be  paid 
for  laying  and  keeping  in  repair  that  portion  of 
the  street  if  paved  with  granite  sets.  The 
Bamed’s  Asphalte  Paving  Company  tendered 
“ for  about  3,500  yards  of  asphalte  paring  for 
the  carriage-road  of  any  street  in  Liverpool 
possessing  a gradient  of  not  more  than  1 in  40, 
the  granite  sets  being  removed,  and  excavations 
(if  necessary)  made  to  the  depth  of  8 in.  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation.”  They  added : — 
“We  will,  if  with  or  without  tramways,  lay  and 
furnish  a concrete  bed  of  about  6 in.,  and  thereon 
lay  asphalte  of  at  least  2 in.  thickness,  thus  fur- 
nishing the  concrete,  asphalte,  and  laying  for  the 
net  price  of  12s.  Gd.  the  square  yard ; and  we 
further  undertake  to  maintain  it  in  good  order 
for  the  period  of  fifteen  years,  at  the  rate  cf  Gd. 
per  annum  the  square  yard,  reckoning  over  the 
whole  surface.” 

The  Health  Committee  have  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  use  asphalte 
far  any  of  the  roadways  in  Liverpool. 


OLD  WORK. 

In  the  course  of  a lecture  “ On  tho  Decline  of 
Gothic  Architecture  after  the  Fourteenth 
Century,”  recently  delivered  at  a meeting  of  the 
Chester  Architectural  Society,  Mr.  A.  Rimmer 
said : — 

Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  of 
entering  into  Greek  feelings  and  trains  of 
thought  before  Greek  architecture  could  be 
understood,  and  the  repose  of  the  flat  surfaces 
of  Pentelicau  marble  among  the  igneous  rocks  of 
Attica.  The  Greek  felt  security  in  the  Par- 
thenon, which  was  the  state  treasure-house,  as 
well  as  the  Temple  of  Athena,  and,  raised  up  on 
a bluff  that,  as  there  was  no  artillery,  nothing 
•could  injure.  But  to  appreciate  the  ancient 
classic  mind  more  fully  we  should  go  to  some 
of  the  remote  provinces  of  Rome,  for  of  the 
parent  city  so  little  was  left  that  we  knew  almost 
nothing ; the  only  safe  thing  to  say  being  that 
there  is  nothing  in  tlie  present  day  that  can  give 
us  any  idea  of  it.  The  lecturer  said,  “ Take 
Idumcea  (Edom),  a rocky  fastness  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  Arabia  Petrcea,  and  altogether  unpro- 
mising for  the  hand  of  the  architect,”  it  was 
approached  by  a long  winding  road  of  four  or 
five  miles,  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  world  : 
sometimes  it  narrowed  to  a space  of  only  a few 
feet,  and  sometimes  spread  out  into  deep  caverns 
on  each  side,  for  the  road  went  between  enor- 
mous rocks,  400  ft.  and  more  high,  being  three 
times  the  height,  for  example,  of  Chester  Cathedral 
tower.  Often  the  daylight  was  obscured  by  pro- 
jecting cliffs,  and  the  traveller  seemed  to  go 
through  a long  tunnel  with  only  a gleam  of  light 
far  ahead.  The  mystery  of  this  was  proverbial 
before  the  Romans  ever  saw  it.  “ Who  will  lead 
men  into  the  strong  city  ? ” who  null  bring  me 
into  Edom  ? The  marvellous  Roman  remains 
were  dwelt  on,  and  especially  a vast  temple 
that  opened  out  to  the  astonished  eyes 
of  Captains  Mangles  and  Irby  (two  of  the 
few  Europeans  who  ever  wero  allowed  to 
penetrate  so  far).  They  said,  after  describing 
the  wonderful  approach  to  Edom,  covered  with 
the  remains  of  ancient  Roman  pavement,  and 
having  an  infinite  variety  of  grand  sculptures, 
wherever  there  is  light  enough  to  see  them  ; — 
“Where  the  precipices  are  at  the  highest,  a 
gleam  of  stronger  light  breaks  in  at  the  close  of 
a dark  perspective,  and  opens  to  view,  half  seen 
at  first  through  the  tall  narrow  opening,  columns, 
statues,  and  cornices  of  a light  and  finished  taste, 
as  if  fresh  from  the  chisel,  -without  the  tints  or 
weather  stains  of  age,  and  executed  in  a stone 


of  pale  rose  colour.  Warmed  at  the  moment  we  J 
came  in  sight  with  the  full  light  of  the  morning 
sun,  the  dark  green  of  the  shrubs  growing  in 
this  perpetual  shade,  and  the  sombre  passage 
from  whence  we  were  about  to  issue,  formed  a 
fine  contrast  with  the  glowing  colours  of  the 
edifice.  We  know  not  with  what  to  compare 
tins  scene  : perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  resembles  it.  Only  a portion  of  a vast 
front  is  seen  at  first,  but  it  is  so  contrived  that  a 
statue  with  expanded  wings,  perhaps  of  Victory, 
just  fills  the  centre  of  the  aperture,  which, 
being  closed  below  by  the  sides  of  the  rock  fold- 
ing over  each  other,  gives  the  figure  the  appear- 
ance of  being  suspended  in  the  air.”  The  rest 
of  a grand  design  opened  at  every  step.  This 
was  to  illustrate  the  eye  for  the  picturesque  that 
guided  tho  architects  of  old;  and,  speaking  of 
Gothic,  he  said  that  the  old  designers  of  England 
fitted  their  buildings  to  the  sites  they  stood  in 
so  precisely,  that  after  the  solid  spires  of  Lich- 
field, that  of  Salisbury  at  first  struck  him  as 
being  lanky  and  too  thin,  and  it  was  only  when 
seen  from  various  approaches  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
covexnng  over  200  miles,  that  ho  fully  under- 
stood the  picturesqueness  of  the  sharp,  incisive 
idea  of  height  it  was  meant  to  convey.  In 
order  to  design  a building  now,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  many  drawings  of  the  surroundings 
from  tlie_turnpike  roads,  and  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  see  where  a stack  of  chimneys  should 
show,  where  a front  or  a bay  window,  and  where 
it  should  be  partly  hidden  by  a clump  of  elms  or 
a hillock.  This  was  not  necessary  formerly,  for 
the  old  builders  designed  as  they  went  on,  and 
had  all  the  accessories  in  their  eye.  A singular 
picture  of  the  licence  allowed  to  them  may  be 
found  in  the  agreement  for  building  the  Trout- 
beck  Chapel  at  St.  Mary’s,  Chester,  between 
William  Troutbeck,  esq.,  and  Thomas  Bates, 
mason.  He  describes  the  length  and  breadth, 
and  says  there  must  be  “ V,  faire  and  clenely 
wrought  windows  full  of  light,”  the  best  to  be 
devised,  &c.  But  the  most  touching  part  of  the 
contract,  and  one  that  no  mason  could  read  at 
the  present  day  without  emotion,  is  where  he 
speaks  of  the  height  of  the  chapel,  which  is  to 
be  carried  up  “ as  high  as  it  needs  reasonably 
to  be.”  This  shows  how  little  the  workmen  of 
those  days  cared  about  “jerrying”  their  work. 
Unhappily,  none  of  this  chapel  is  left,  and  a 
series  of  splendid  monuments  perished  with  it ; 
among  these  was  one  to  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Troutbeck  of  great  beauty  : the  lady’s  head 
rested  on  a head-dress  that  might  excite  no  re- 
mark in  the  present  day,  but  must  have  been 
impressive  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  con- 
sisted of  a wreath  of  Trout  and  a Moor’s  head. 
The  real  cause  of  the  decadence  of  English  art 
is  explained  in  an  eloquent  passage  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s, where  he  says  that  the  lust  for  cheap- 
ness and  the  contempt  for  ornament  took  away 
the  occupation  of  the  true  artists  of  England, 
and  they  ceased ; this  culminated  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  where  every  article  of  beauty  was 
thought  to  be  idolatrous  and  carnal ; but  bald- 
ness does  not  satisfy,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  says, 
“the  law  of  nature  arrives  at  its  revenge,” 
“we  have  starved  out  the  race  that  knew  the 
laws  and  modes  of  the  production  of  artistic 
beauty,”  and  end  by  producing  “ malformations 
at  a greater  cost  than  would  have  sufficed  for 
the  nourishment  among  us  of  chaste  and  virgin 
art.” 


EARLS  BARTON  CHURCH. 

The  works  of  restoration  at  this  most  inter- 
esting old  church  aro  now  in  hand,  under 
Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter.  The  tower  is  so 
well  known  as  a so-called  Saxon  relic,  that  it  is 
needless  to  say  much  about  it ; excepting  that 
beyond  repairing  the  floors,  nothing  will  be  done 
to  it,  nor  will  the  original  Saxon  plaster  outside 
be  disturbed. 

The  nave  and  aisles  are  wide  and  lofty,  and 
of  good  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  detail. 
These  portions  will  have  new  roofs  in  character, 
and  the  defective  stonework  restored,  and  will 
be  entirely  reseated. 

The  chancel  is  a very  interesting  portion ; it  is 
of  Norman  date,  and  was  originally  terminated 
with  an  apse ; but  in  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  extended  and  finished  with  a square  east 
end,  having  a noble  triplet  window.  All  along 
the  Norman  walls  is  a blank  arcade,  and  the 
Norman  sedilia  and  piscina  are  refixed  in  the 
later  wall ; above  this  arcade  are  the  inner 
jambs  of  Norman  windows,  with  rich  chevrons 
worked  on  them  ; but  the  arches  and  the  rest  of 
the  windows  have  disappeared,  to  make  way  for 


J larger  Second  and  Third  Pointed  windows.  The 
First  Pointed  low  side  windows  remain,  with  the 
hooks  for  the  wooden  shutters  which  formerly 
filled  them. 

The  general  effect  of  the  chancel  is  a mixture 
of  all  styles,  and  in  the  restorations  it  was  felt 
that  all  must  be  left  to  tell  their  own  stories  of 
the  changes  winch  passed  over  the  chancel ; but 
with  the  roof  it  was  different,  for  this  was  nearly 
fiat  and  very  modem.  A new  roof  of  oak  has 
therefore  been  put  on,  of  a high  pitch,  and 
covered  with  lead,  and  with  new  stone  parapets 
and  corbel  table  to  harmonise  with  the  thirteenth- 
century  work.  This  roof  has  moulded  tiebeams 
and  king-posts,  and  is  boarded  to  cants  with  rib 
mouldings  at  and  between  the  arched  ribs  of  tho 
trusses.  On  the  north  side  a new  vestry  has 
been  built  with  red  and  w'hite  stone  courses,  as 
the  ancient  work  in  the  aisles.  This  has  a low 
pitched  roof,  so  as  to  finish  under  the  corbel  table 
of  the  chancel. 

The  cleaning  of  the  internal  stonework  is  not 
yet  done,  nor  any  fitting  or  floors.  The  magni- 
ficent painted  oak  rood  screen  has  been  carefully 
preserved  in  its  old  position.  Some  remnants  of 
the  old  wall  paintings  have  been  discovered,  and 
will  be  preserved.  The  builder  employed  is  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Irthlingborough,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
works  is  Mr.  Lucas.  Stained  glass  is  in  hand  by 
Messrs.  Bell  & Almond  for  the  three  eastern 
lancets. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

Keighley  Schools  of  Science  and  AH. — The 
annual  meeting  in  connexion  with  these  schools 
has  been  held,  and  the  prizes  distributed  to  the 
successful  students.  There  was  a fair  attendance, 
but  not  so  numerous  as  the  important  object  of 
the  meeting  justified  those  interested  in  the 
school  to  expect.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  John  Brigg,  J.P.  The  report,  in  speaking 
of  the  new  building,  said, — 

“As  is  well  known,  the  superior  nnd  extensive  accom- 
modation of  this  building  was  provided  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  supplying,  as  far  as  possible,  many  educational 
wants  which  had  long  been  felt  by  the  people  of  Keighley; 
and  in  order  to  show  the  importance  of  the  undertaking, 
the  extent  of  its  development,  and  the  influence  which  it 
must  exert  upon  this  community,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  revert  to  the  educational  position  of  the  Institute 
a little  over  a year  ago,  and  in  a few  words  describe  tho 
means  that  were  adopted  to  awaken  public  interest  in  the 
new  system." 

In  reference  to  the  Science  School  the  report 
said, — 

“It  is  very  pleasing  to  announce  that,  although  the 
school  has  but  been  in  operation  for  eleven  months,  there 
are  ninety-two  boys  attending  it.  It  is  largely  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  leading  manufacturers  and  employers 
of  labour  in  the  district;  and  yet,  of  the  whole  number, 
fifty-one  are  the  sons  of  artizans.  In  order  to  keep  up 
the  scholastic  requirements  of  so  many,  there  are  the 
following  masters,  and  another  is  at  present  being  adver- 
tised for Head-master,  Mr.  J.  Spencer,  M.R.C.P. ; 
teacher  of  chemistry,  Mr.  G.  Ward,  F.C.S.  ; art-master, 
Mr.  A.  Stevenson;  French  and  German  master,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Cawley;  assistant  master,  Mr.  G.  H.  Rollason  ; teacher 
of  music,  Mr.  J.  Midgley;  drilling  and  physical  exercise, 
Staff-Sergeant  Atty.” 

Of  the  School  of  Art,  Mr.  Stevenson  (head 
master)  reports : — 

“ During  the  year  ending  Midsummer,  1871,  there  had 
entered  the  classes  145  students  ; 129  of  these  being  in  the 
evening  classes  and  sixteen  in  the  morning  class.  . . .The 
works  (numbering  406)  produced  by  100  students,  were 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  for  examina- 
tion on  the  9th  April  last.  Tho  result  of  that  examination 
was  satisfactory,  the  names  of  twenty-eight  students  being 
returned  as  having  executed  their  work  in  a meritorious 
manner,  ten  of  them  being  awarded  prizes  by  the  Govern- 
ment Examiner  for  the  superior  excellence  of  their  pro- 
ductions. It  is  cerain  that  at  no  former  time  have  draw- 
ings of  so  high  an  order  of  merit  been  produced  in  Keighley. 
The  excellent  accommodation  afforded  in  tho  new  rooms, 
the  extensive  stock  of  examples  and  casts,  and  the  valu- 
able loans  of  works  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
have  contributed  to  this  result.  Two  free  students  have 
been  appointed  by  tho  department  and  two  by  the  council 
of  the  school." 

In  reviewing  the  rapid  strides  made  in  education 
since  the  new  building  was  completed,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  state  that  they  are  encouraged 
to  continue  the  work  which  they  have  under- 
taken by  the  generous  assistance  which  they 
have  received  from  all  classes  in  the  town  and 
by  the  hearty  co-operation  and  assistance  in 
carrying  out  their  plans,  of  all  tho  teachers  and 
secretary  of  the  institute.  Especially  are  thanks 
due  to  Mr.  Spencer,  who  has  entered  into  and 
undertaken  the  work  of  organising  and  conduct- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  trade  school  and  evening 
classes  with  great  enthusiasm  and  ability. 

Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  said  he  had  heard  before  coming  to  Keighley 
from  several  impartial  sources  that  the  institu- 
tion which  he  was  going  to  see  was  almost  with- 
out a parallel  in  England.  Taking,  as  he  did,  a 
deep  interest  in  mechanics’  institutes,  and 
desiring  to  see  them  the  universities  of  the 
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working  classes,  he  could  not  express  to  them 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  which  he  had 
gone  through  that  handsome  building.  He  found 
that  a town  where  there  were  little  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants  had  built  an  institution  like 
that,  costing  about  11,0001.,  and  that  there  were 
between  1,300  and  1,400  persons  receiving  some 
advantages  from  the  institution — a great  pro- 
portion very  important  advantages  in  the  way  of 
instruction.  After  all  his  experience  of  mechanics’ 
institutes,  that  was  the  most*  spirited  and  most 
creditable  undertaking  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
He  could  not  help  feeling,  as  he  went  from  class- 
room to  class-room  and  examined  the  models  and 
the  classes  and  the  laboratories  and  all  the 
auxiliaries  of  a scientific  training,  that  although 
Keighley  was  a small  town,  it  had  got  some 
people  in  it  who  had  got  long  heads  and  large 
hearts.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
the  students  of  the  art  school  has  just  taken 
place.  The  subjects  shown  are  113  in  number, 
and  are  composed  of  the  choice  of  466  examples 
which  were  sent  up  to  the  Kensington  depart- 
ment for  examination. 

The  Derby  School  of  Art. — The  prizes  and 
certificates  obtained  by  the  students  of  tliis 
school  at  the  last  Government  examination  have  ( 
been  distributed  in  the  Lecture-hall,  Derby.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  president,  Lord 
Belper.  The  Rev.  A.  L.  Simpson  read  an  address 
on  “The  Importance  to  Society  of  the  Study 
and  Culture  of  Art.”  The  paper  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  influence  of  art  upon  the  mind  and 
aspirations  of  men,  and  further  expressed  the 
belief  of  its  writer  that  the  realisation  of  the 
sublimities  of  art  by  man  was  the  means  of 
elevating  his  tone  and  character,  and  of  leading 
him  to  look  forward  to  the  perfections  of 
heavenly  eternity,  of  which  the  fanciful  dreams 
and  longing  aspirations  excited  in  his  mind  by 
the  study  of  art  were  but  the  dim  foreshadowings. 
Hr.  Jno.  Rickards  (hon.  sec.)  then  read  the 
report,  which  stated  that — 

“ The  Derby  Central  School  of  Art  was  opened  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  1870;  and  the  total  number  of  students  placed 
on  the  register  for  the  year  was  215.  Of  these,  21  joined 
the  morning  classes,  and  19  the  evening  classes.  Referring 
to  a table  recently  issued  by  the  department,  it  will  be 
found  that  out  of  113  Art  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
at  the  last  examination,  only  48  obtained  a place  in  the 
National  Competition,  and  of  these  only  23  obtained  more 
important  prizes  than  Derby,  so  that  in  its  first  year  the 
school  has  taken  a distinguished  position  in  the  higher 
competition  of  the  whole  kingdom.” 

Hr.  Simmonds,  the  head  master,  gave  a brief 
outline  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the 
School  of  Art.  He  condemned  in  strong  terms 
the  system  of  cheating  adopted  by  many  teachers 
of  drawing  throughout  the  country,  who,  in 
order  to  get  a renewal  of  their  lessons  for  the 
next  quarter,  systematically  “ coloured  up,”  and 
in  some  cases  even  filled  up  the  outlines  of  their 
pupils’  drawings.  The  system,  he  concluded, 
which  prevailed  in  his  school  was  that  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Redgrave  and  other  eminent 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  of  these 
authorities  he  was  but  a humble,  though  he 
trusted  successful,  mouth-piece. 


§0DliS  IKemtriri. 

Strange  Dwellings,  being  a Description  of  the 
Habitations  of  Animals.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  London : Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.  1871. 

This  abridgment,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  from 
his  “ Homes  without  Hands,”  makes  a very 
pleasant  little  volume,  calculated  to  interest, 
whether  the  reader  has  entomological  tastes  or 
not.  We  make  an  extract  from  Mr.  Wood’s 
account  of  wood-boring  insects,  which  will  serve 
to  show  the  character  of  the  book,  while  it 
conveys  information : — 

“ The  well-known  worm-eaten  appearance  of  furniture 
is  caused  by  certain  beetles  belonging  to  another  family. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  dimensions  of  the  tunnels,  the 
insects  are  very  small,  and  their  bodies  are  nearly  cylin- 
drical. The  ravages  which  these  beetles  cause  are  fatal 
to  all  who  happen  to  possess  old  furniture  ; but  Mr.  West- 
wood  mentions  that  one  common  species,  Ptilinus  pecti- 
n icomit,  completely  destroyed  a new  bedpost  in  the 
short  space  of  three  years.  There  is  but  one  known 
method  of  killing  the  insects  which  have  already  taken 
possession,  and  of  preventing  others  from  following  their 
example  ; namely,  by  injecting  a solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate into  the  holes,  and  then  treating  the  whole  of  the 
surface  with  the  same  poisonous  liquid.  I need,  perhaps, 
scarcely  mention,  that  insects  which  are  popularly  called 
death-watches  belong  to  this  family.  Not  only  do  furni- 
ture and  timber  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  the  ptilinus,  but 
articles  of  dress  and  food  are  also  injured  by  them.  Spe- 
cimens of  natural  history  are  often  spoiled  by  the  holes 
which  are  drilled  through  them  by  the  beetles  ; and  sta- 
tioners sometimes  suffer  from  the  voracious  insects,  which 


bore  holes  through  their  wafers,  fix  them  together,  and 
there  undergo  their  transformations  within  them.  One 
species  is  obnoxious  to  wholesale  druggists,  on  account  of 
the  damage  which  it  does  to  the  ginger.  Iu  some  cases, 
half  the  ginger  is  drilled  with  holes,  and  rendered  quite 
unsaleable.  It  is  not,  however,  lost  entirely,  because  it 
is  reserved  for  the  mill,  and  is  then  sold  as  ground  ginger, 
the  insects  and  their  grubs  being  reduced  to  powder, 
together  with  the  ginger  which  they  have  not  consumed. 
Such  specimens  are  of  course  not  exhibited  to  the  general 
gaze,  as  the  public  would  be  very  cautious  of  purchasing 
ground  ginger  if  they  knew  what  it  contained.” 


Rudimentary  Magnetism.  By  Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged  by  Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.  London  ; Lockwood  & Co. 

This  second  edition  of  a standard  work  has  been 
posted  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  science  of 
which  it  treats,  by  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  who  has  so  particularised  what 
he  has  added  that  it  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  the  author’s  remarks.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  by  165  engravings,  and  forms  a com- 
plete treatise  on  rudimentary  magnetism.  The 
editor’s  new  matter  relates  chiefly  to  Faraday’s 
latest  researches,  and  to  the  recent  important 
investigations  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  and 
others  respecting  the  deviations  of  the  compass 
in  iron  ships.  The  eighth  chapter  is  the  editor’s 
wholly,  and  gives  a succinct  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  terrestrial  magnetism,  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 


Theory  of  Heat.  By  J.  Clark  Maxwell,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 
The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  exhibit  the  scientific 
connexion  of  the  various  steps  by  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  has  been 
extended.  It  shows  that  the  wholo  science  of 
heat  is  founded  on  Thermometry  and  Calorimetry, 
and  issues  in  Thermodynamics.  Energy  and 
the  Dissipation  of  Energy  are  pretty  fully  treated 
of  j but  still,  although  this  branch  of  the  subject 
is  dealt  with  in  a suggestive  and  interesting 
manner,  our  objection  to  Dr.  Tyndall’s  definition 
of  heat  here  also  holds.  When  the  author  speaks 
of  “ the  hypothesis  that  bodies  consist  of  mole- 
cules, the  motion  of  which  constitutes  the  heat  of 
those  bodies,”  he  does  not  give  us  a definitive 
idea  of  what  heat  as  a force  really  is.  Suppose 
“ the  motion  ” of  a mass  of  molecules  is  towards 
each  other,  or  concentrative,  surely  that  is  not 
heat  in  the  mass,  but  is  liker  cold.  And  yet 
there  is  here  a powerful  force.  Were  the  motion 
of  the  molecules  mutually  repulsive,  or  radia- 
tive, that  would  be  like  one’s  idea  of  heat  in  a 
mass,  expanding,  and  even  dissipating  it ; but 
this  only  shows  that  to  speak  of  heat  as  being 
“the  motion”  of  molecules  or  minute  particles 
in  a mass,  is  indefinite  and  incorrect.  And, 
moreover,  is  not  ? notion  of  any  kind  rather  an 
expenditure  of  force  than  the  force  itself  which 
causes  the  motion  ? Nevertheless,  the  volume 
before  us  is  an  able,  and,  as  we  have  said,  a 
suggestive  one. 


VARIORUM. 

“A  First  Appearance,”  by  Mrs.  Evans  Bell  (nte 
Magnus),  is  a very  amusing  and  not  uninstructive 
novel,  recently  published  by  Hurst  & Blackett, 
and  it  has  a claim  on  us  for  a sentence  or  two  by 
its  exposition  of  the  loss  and  privation  which 
poor  weekly  tenants  suffer  when  they  are 
obliged  to  leave  houses  condemned  to  be  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  improvements.  Too 
little  consideration  is  usually  shown  for  this 
class  of  tenants.  If  we  had  room,  we  would 
quote,  too,  a vigorous  conversation  on  the  value 
of  the  “Trattoria”  system,  especially  as  carried 
on  in  Rome,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  some  houses  of  the  kind  in 
London, — houses  where  a dinner  can  be  ordered 
day  by  day  for  one  person  or  for  a family,  cheap 
and  good. 

“You  call  at  an  establishment,  order  a dinner,  say,  for 
two  persons,  of  six  pints,  soup,  fish,  hors  d'ceuvres,  joint, 
game,  and  some  sweet  dish,  besides  vegetables  and  salad, 
to  be  sent  every  day.  Henceforth  at  the  appointed  hour 
you  find  yourself,  as  if  by  magic,  supplied  with  a perfect 
meal,  beautifully  brought  to  table,  and  served  as  hot  as  if 
brought  straight  from  your  own  kitchen ; for  the  dishes 
are  sent  ready  garnished  and  fully  prepared,  on  an  iron 
tray,  with  a cover,  round  a charcoal  fire  placed  in  tho 
middle  of  it,  in  a large  tin-box : " — 

and  this  for  about  2\  francs  each  person.  Mrs. 
Evans  Bell  has  shown  in  her  book,  with  a pleasant 
and  a knowing  pen,  the  troubles  and  dangers 
that  beset  a theatrical  debutante  in  our  many- 
sided  metropolis.  The  story  is  dedicated  to  the 
ingenious  author  of  “ Domestic  Life  in  Palestine,” 
Miss  Mary  Eliza  Rogers. 


Ulisttllmutt. 

Sale  of  Woolwich.  Dockyard. — The  portion 
of  the  dockyard  sold  is  on  the  east  side,  ad- 
jacent to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  comprises 
upwards  of  four  acres,  including  wharfage  and 
warehouses,  with  a frontage  to  the  river  of 
800  ft.,  approached  by  a new  incline  road  about 
to  be  made  in  connexion  with  a public  wharf 
which  has  been  ceded  to  the  local  authorities  by 
the  Government.  The  property  was  divided 
into  four  lots,  the  first  lot  consisting  of  wharf 
property  upwards  of  an  acre  and  a half  in  ex- 
tent, together  with  the  mast-pond,  a water 
area  of  2 roods  29  perches,  forming  a com- 
plete dock  and  gates,  which  can  be  enlarged 
without  difficulty,  together  with  several  build- 
ings on  the  land,  the  whole  having  a river  front- 
age of  303  ft.  The  upset  price  of  this  lot  was 
5,045k ; the  lot  was  finally  knocked  down  for 
6,750i.  Lot  2 comprised  an  area  of  3 roods 
33  perches,  with  a river  frontage  of  177  ft.,  and 
contains  a shipbuilding  slip  203  ft.  in  length. 
The  upset  price  for  this  lot  was  3,000k,  but 
there  were  no  offers,  and  it  was  withdrawn. 
Lot  3,  comprising  nearly  an  acre  and  a half, 
with  a river  frontage  of  220  ft.,  and  a ship- 
building slip  258  ft.  in  length,  was  next  sub- 
mitted. The  upset  price  was  3,150k  The  lot 
was  eventually  sold  for  3,950k 

Town  Dwellings  for  tlxe  Working 
Classes  of  Manchester. — Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  has  read  a paper  on  “ Town  Dwell- 
ings for  the  Working  Classes,”  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.  Mr. 
Robinson  said  that,  pre-eminent  as  Manchester 
had  been  for  originating  political  and  educational 
reforms,  it  was  a striking  anomaly  that  in  this 
most  urgent  of  social  reforms  it  had  hitherto 
taken  no  step.  A great  portion  of  the  paper 
was  devoted  to  the  experiments  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes,  which  endea- 
voured to  secure  a return  for  tho  capital  in- 
vested. It  also  adverted  to  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  which  had  aban- 
doned the  open  staircase  system  for  the  gallery 
system.  To  such  a town  as  Manchester  the  gallery 
system,  it  remarked,  was  particularly  applicable. 
What  had  been  done  by  Sir  Titus  Salt  in  Sal- 
taire,  the  Messrs.  Crossley  and  Mr.  Akroyd  in 
Halifax,  Mr.  Hugh  Mason  at  Ashton,  and 
many  elsewhere,  was  referred  to.  That  which 
they,  as  individuals,  had  done  from  a sense  of 
their  responsibility  ought,  said  Mr.  Robinson,  to 
be  followed  by  collective  effort  in  our  towns. 
One  attempt — and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  itmight 
be  successful — had  been  made  in  Salford,  but 
assistance  on  a much  larger  scale  was  urgently 
needed. 

University  CoHege  School  Buildings. — 

At  a recent  session  of  the  council  of  the  College, 
the  school  committee  represented  the  urgent 
necessity  of  an  extension  of  the  school  buildings, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  rapidly-increasing 
number  of  pupils.  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  a mem- 
ber of  the  council  and  of  the  committee,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  present  the  College 
with  4,000k  towards  the  cost  of  the  required 
buildings.  Mr.  Sharpe  had  already  given  two 
sums  of  1,000k  each  to  the  School-Building  Fund, 
besides  1,000k  to  the  Retired  Professors  Fund, 
and  600k  to  the  Fine-Art  Building  Fund.  The 
College  has  recently  received  from  Mr.  J.  Pem- 
berton Heywood  a second  donation  of  1,000k  to 
the  School-Building  Fund,  besides  500 k to  the 
Fine-Art  Building  Fund.  At  the  samo  session, 
Mr.  Felix  Slade’s  executors  stated  that,  as 
further  aid  was  needed  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
Fine-Art  Buildings  at  the  College,  and  to  pro- 
vide casts,  &c.,  they  would  give  1,600k  for  these 
purposes.  About  two  years  ago  these  executors 
gave  5,000k  towards  the  Building  Fund. 

Tlie  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium. — On  the 

12  th  inst.  a soirde  was  given  in  the  aquarium  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  when  some  shareholders  and 
their  friends  assembled  in  the  tropical  depart- 
ment to  interchange  congratulations  on  the 
success  the  undertaking-has  achieved  since  its 
establishment,  to  witness  the  additions  made  to 
the  collection,  and  to  listen  to  a lecture  by  Pro- 
fessor Flower  “ On  the  Structure  and  Habits  of 
Fishes.”  The  corridor,  with  its  black  marble 
tanks,  containing  many  varieties  of  fish  of  large 
size,  was  illuminated  from  above.  It  was  a 
study  of  sea-life  under  highly  favourable  circum- 
stances. 
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The  Registration  of  Trade  Unions. — For 

;he  first  time  since  tlie  passing  of  the  Trade 
Union  Act  (1871),  34  & 35  Viet.,  cap.  31,  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  Mr.  A.  K. 
Stephenson,  holds  courts  for  the  reception  of 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  registration  of 
:rade- unions.  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  has  just 
issued  regulations  by  which  the  registrar  is  not 
illowed  to  register  a trade-union  under  a name 
identical  with  that  of  any  other  existing  trade-, 
union  known  to  him,  whether  registered  or  not 
registered,  or  so  nearly  resembling  such  name  as 
to  be  likely  to  deceive  the  members  or  the  public. 
Mr.  Bruce  has  issued  another  regulation  to  the 
effect  that  upon  an  application  for  the  registra- 
tion of  a trade-union  which  is  already  in  opera- 
tion, the  registrar,  if  ho  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  applicants  have  not  been  duly  authorised 
uy  the  trade-union  to  make  the  same,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  require 
:rom  the  applicants  such  evidence  as  may  seem 
to  him  necessary.  The  split  in  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  which  took 
place  last  May,  is  the  first  case  calling  for  the 
latter  regulation  to  bo  carried  into  effect. 

The  State  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond. 
A.  numerous  and  influential  deputation  from  the 
Local  Boards  and  vestries  of  Richmond,  Twicken- 
ham, Isleworth,  and  Brentford,  has  waited  upon 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  at  their  offices, 
rrinity-sqnare,  Tower-hill,  to  urge  the  desira- 
bility of  constructing  a dock  and  -weir  at  Isle- 
worth,  to  improve  the  river  between  Brentford 
and  Teddington.  Strong  representations  were 
made  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  district, 
!U3  to  the  reduced  and  polluted  state  of  the 
stream,  especially  at  Richmond,  occasioned,  it 
was  alleged,  by  the  action  of  the  Thames 
Embankment,  the  dredgings  below  bridge,  and 
absorptions  by  the  water  companies.  Mr.  J. 
Thorp,  deputy-chairman  of  the  Board,  said  he 
conceived  that  the  object  desired  was  a high  or 
low  water  level.  That  had  been  discussed  at  the 
Board  over  and  over  again,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  find  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  without 
injury  to  the  navigation.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  do  their  best  for  the  whole  river, 
not  a part,  and  he  could  only  say  now  that  the 
subject  should  be  further  considered. 

Geometrical  Teaching. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
Geometrical  Teaching  has  been  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity College,  Gower-street.  Thepresident, Prof. 
Hirst,  F.R.S.,  referred  chiefly  to  the  superiority 
of  the  method  of  teaching  geometry  pursued  in 
Italy  over  that  practised  in  England.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  association,  he  said,  was  to  bring  up 
the  level  of  geometrical  teaching  to  the  science 
of  our  day,  and  to  endeavour  to  discover  what 
unanimity  there  is  among  teachers  by  inviting 
contributions  to  the  forming  of  a programme  of 
a greatly  improved  method  of  teaching.  He  re- 
marked that  a perfect  text-book  was  required, 
but  such  a book  must  be  the  work  of  a master- 
mind that  had  devoted  itself  for  years  to  the 
subject.  All  teachers  should  aim  chiefly  at  their 
own  advancement ; for  only  from  a highly-culti- 
vated instructor  could  proceed  efficient  teaching. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts’s  Memorial. 

A public  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Hall  of 
Columbia  Market,  in  order  that  the  proposed 
memorial  to  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  might 
be  considered,  and  that  the  working  men  of 
Belthnal -green  and  Spitalfields  might  give  ex- 
pression to  their  wishes  on  the  subject.  The 
■chair  was  taken  by  Alderman  Sir  Thomas 
Dakin.  There  was  a good  attendance,  chiefly 
of  working  men.  It  was  unanimously  resolved, 
“ That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  generally  to 
support  the  movement,  and  to  confirm  what  the 
■committee  has  done  ;”  “That  a committee  be 
formed  to  collect  subscriptions  and  “ That  an 
acceptable  memorial  be  presented  to  the  Baroness- 
Burdett  Coutts.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  only 
those  who  can  afford  it  mil  bo  asked  to  sub- 
scribe. 

Benliar  Coal  Company. — This  Company  has 
been  formed  for  working  the  well-known  valu- 
able Benhar  Coal-field,  comprising  more  than 
2,000  acres,  held  in  lease  by  Mr.  George  Simpson, 
coalmaster,  Benhar,  Lanarkshire  and  Linlithgow- 
shiro,  with  the  pits  and  mineral  plant  connected 
therewith.  The  mineral  field  is  nearly  equi- 
distant between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  is 
intersected  by  branches  of  the  North  British  and 
of  the  Caledonian  Railways.  The  field  is  said  to 
present  the  advantages  of  a superior  coal  at 
very  moderate  depth,  little  water  in  the  work- 
ings, and  easy  access  to  many  markets. 


The  Labour  Question  in  the  United 
States. — We  read  in  the  New  York  Times,  of 
December  21 : — “ The  House  of  Representatives 
yesterday  passed  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts]  to  provide  for  an  investi- 
gation of  what  may  be  broadly  called  the  labour 
question  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hoar  pro- 
poses a commission  of  three  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  hold  office  for  one  year,  unless 
their  labours  are  sooner  completed.  The  Com- 
missioners are  authorised  to  employ  a clerk,  and 
are  to  receive  a salary  of  5,000  dollars  each. 
The  subjects  to  which  they  are  to  direct  their 
inquiries  are,  the  wages  and  hours  of  labour  of 
the  labouring  classes ; the  division  of  the  joint 
profits  of  labour  and  capital  between  labourers 
and  capitalists ; and  the  effect  of  existing  laws 
regulating  commerce,  finance,  and  currency  on 
the  social,  educational,  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  labourers.” 

New  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Kent.  — The 

magistrates  of  the  county  of  Kent  have  just 
determined  to  erect  a new  lunatic  asylum,  capable 
of  accommodating  1,000  inmates.  The  county 
already  possesses  an  asylum  at  Barming-heath, 
and  there  are  upwards  of  1,250  patients  located 
there ; but  lunacy  has  so  rapidly  increased 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  operation  of 
the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867,  having  thrown 
largo  numbers  of  lunatics  hitherto  maintained  in 
workhouses  upon  the  county  'rates,  the  justices, 
to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  reported 
that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  build  a new 
asylum.  It  has  been  decided  to  erect  the  new 
establishment  in  East  Kent ; and  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  outlay  will  be  from  150,000?.  to 
200,000?. 

The  Proposed  new  Surrey  Chapel. — Some 
stir  was  produced  at  Surrey  Chapel  on  Sunday 
morning,  in  consequence  of  an  announcement  by 
the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  that  the  offer  of  a por- 
tion of  the  ground  on  which  the  Female  Orphan 
Asylum,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  stands,  had 
been  accepted  for  the  sum  of  8,000?.,  so  as  to 
erect  the  new  chapel  thereon.  Cards  had  been 
left  in  the  pews,  and  by  the  evening  2,500?.  had 
been  collected.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  had 
given  500?.  There  is  also  a reserve  fund  of 
12,000?.,  which  has  been  in  the  course  of 
collection  for  many  years.  The  new  chapel 
will  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible,  and  is  to 
have  a lofty  tower.  According  to  the  Pa/rocJi  ial 
Critic,  Mr.  Ruskin  is  to  be  the  architect. 

Chester  Workhouse. — The  local  guardians 
have  resolved  upon  the  purchase  of  a site  for 
their  new  workhouse.  Sixteen  acres  are  to  be 
taken,  the  place  selected  being  in  Hoole-lane,  and 
the  price  3,500?.  The  locality,  says  the  local 
Chronicle,  is  not  an  undesirable  one,  and  the 
price  is  not  high.  Some  little  doubt  had  been 
expressed  about  the  drainage ; but  members  of 
the  board  present  stated  that  there  was  a good 
fall,  and  that  no  danger  need  be  apprehended 
on  that  score.  The  site  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  guardians ; and,  considering  the 
long  delay  which  occurred  in  the  erection  of 
the  Town-hall  from  a division  of  counsels  upon 
this  point,  that  must  be  regarded  as  a fortunate 
and  satisfactory  circumstance. 

Value  of  Property  in  London. — At  the 

Auction  Mart  last  week,  Messrs.  Fox  & Bous- 
field,  submitted  to  competition  the  freehold  pre- 
mises, No.  53,  St.  Mary-axe,  containing  an  area 
of  2,000  superficial  feet,  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  City  of  London 
Union,  under  a lease  granted  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  at  a rent  of  120?.  a year.  A keen  com- 
petition ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  sale  of 
the  property  for  7,700?.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  4?.  per  foot,  equal  to  sixty-four  years’ 
purchase]  on  the  old  rental.  According  to  the 
City  Press,  a piece  of  land  adjoining  the 
Lombard  Exchange,  in  Lombard-street,  has  been 
sold  for  9,000?.,  or  about  19?.  4s.  6d.  per  foot 
super. 

A Gasometer  Destroyed. — One  of  the 

large  gasometers  at  the  Northampton  Gasworks 
has  been  totally  destroyed  by  wind,  and  upwards 
of  2,000?.  worth  of  damage  done.  The  wind 
was  blowing  a teiTific  gale,  and  caught  the  gas- 
holder, and  caused  it  to  tilt  on  one  side,  when 
the  cast-iron  columns,  which  are  2 ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter,  broke  off,  and  one  of  the  falling 
columns  fell  upon  the  top  of  the  holder  and  made 
a large  hole,  through  which  the  gas  escaped, 
and  the  holder  as  soon  as  empty  fell  into  the 
I tank  one  mass  of  fragments. 


New  Docks  at  Milford  Haven. — A move- 
ment has  been  started  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing docks  at  Milford,  of  such  a size  as  will 
provide  accommodation  at  neaptides  for  a clas3 
of  vessels  similar  to  the  Spain  and  other  new 
steamers  belonging  to  the  National  Steamship 
Company.  It  is  stated  that  vessels  of  this  clas3 
could  make  to  New  York  two  more  passages  per 
annum  from  Milford  than  from  Liverpool.  The 
necessary  Parliamentary  powers  by  which  the 
construction  of  the  works  may  be  proceeded 
with  are  in  existence.  The  cost,  as  estimated 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton,  the  engineer,  is 
600,000?. 

Trade  Halls  and  Social  Clubs. — An  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  subject  of  “Trade  Halls 
and  Social  Clubs  for  the  Operative  Classes  ” was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Solly,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  at  the  National  Congress  of  Trade 
Societies,  at  Nottingham.  An  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  writer  that  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  establishment  of  such  associations  -was  the 
want  of  mutual  confidence  among  working  men. 
A resolution  was  adopted  approving  of  the 
scheme  propounded  in  the  paper,  as  tending  to 
promote  social  reform,  and  recommending  its 
adoption. 

A Town  Sinking. — The  Northwich  Local 
Board  have  had  a discussion  as  to  the  sinking  of 
the  town  and  the  salt-producing  districts  around. 
The  trustees  are  about  to  deepen  the  River 
Weaver  to  Winsford  Bridge,  and  it  is  said  that 
if  they  do  not  get  an  invert  or  a plank  piling  of 
the  river  round  the  town,  the  whole  town  would 
fall,  or  there  would  be  an  immediate  subsidence, 
and  eventually  a collapse  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  property  of  the  town.  The  sinking  in 
many  places  is  caused  by  the  river  running 
through  the  quicksand  into  the  old  rock  shafts. 

The  Sanitary  State  of  Scarborough. — In 

consequence  of  the  notoriety  obtained  by  Scar- 
borough through  the  remarks  of  the  medical 
px*ess  with  respect  to  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of 
W ales,  the  Local  Board  have  resolved  to  inquire 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  borough,  and 
have  addressed  a circular  with  schedule  of 
questions  to  each  householder.  Information  thus 
obtained  will  be  used  collectively,  with  a view 
to  sanitary  improvement  ; but  particulars 
relating  to  houses  individually  will  be  kept  in 
confidence.  It  is  quite  time  something  was 
done. 

Hampstead  Heath. — On  Saturday,  13th 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  took  formal 
possession  of  Hampstead-heath,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  public.  By  the  arrangement  effected,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  heath — that  is  to  say,  land  con- 
sisting of  the  upper  and  lower  heath  proper,  to 
the  extent  of,  it  is  said,  some  225  acres,  is 
secured  to  the  public  for  ever,  at  a cost  of  45,000?. 
It  is  already  being  asserted  that  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  spots  have  been  omitted  in  the 
purchase,  and  complaints  are  made. 

Chester  WaUs. — The  local  Chronicle  says, — 
“The  foundations  of  some  cottages  are  being 
laid  at  a spot  which  may  be  emphatically 
described  as  one  of  the  very  best  sites  in 
Chester.  Outside  the  Castle  walls,  near  the 
Grosvenor  Bridge,  and  at  a point  singularly 
conspicuous,  it  has  been  considered  a proper 
thing  by  the  War  Office  to  plant  these  small 
houses.  They  are  intended  for  married  soldiers.” 
A pressing  representation  is  to  be  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Town  Council  to  the  War  Office  against 
this  senseless  performance. 

Church  Struck  by  Lightning. — -During  a 
recent  fearful  storm  of  hailstones  and  thunder, 
which  raged  over  the  estuary  of  Loughor,  the 
church  at  Penclawdd  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  much  damage  was  done  to  the  fabric. 
About  3 ft.  of  the  point  of  the  spire  was 
knocked  off,  and  a large  hole  was  made  through 
it  lower  down,  close  to  the  roof.  Two  windows 
at  the  west  end  were  reduced  to  fragments,  and 
a great  part  of  the  roof  was  either  carried  off  or 
knocked  in. 

Opening  a Public  Hall  in  Sunderland. 

A large  public  hall,  erected  mainly  by  the 
friends  of  temperance,  has  been  formally 
opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Sunderland.  The  hall 
supplies  a want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  the 
town,  namely,  that  of  possessing  a commodious 
building  for  political  and  other  purposes.  The 
hall  is  capable  of  holding  3,000  persons  com* 
fortably,  and  has  been  erected  from  designs  by 
Mr.  G.  Gordon  Hoskins,  of  Darlington,  at  a total 
cost,  of  9, 500?. 
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Proposed  Railway  and  other  "Works 
affecting  the  Holborn  District.  — The 

Surveyor  to  the  Holborn  Board,  Mr.  Levis  H. 
Isaacs,  has  reported  on  “the  plans  that  have 
been  deposited  seeking  for  Parliamentary  powers 
for  railway  and  other  works  affecting  the 
district.’’  The  report  is  published,  and  will  be 
found  interesting  to  those  concerned.  The  value 
to  the  Holborn  district  of  the  proposed  new 
thoroughfare  from  Yernon-place  to  Old-street  is 
strongly  dwelt  on. 


TENDERS 

For  now  granary,  Prince’s -wharf,  Prince’s -stairs, 
Rotherhithe,  for  Messrs.  T.  & W.  Easton.  Air.  George 
Loe,  architect  : 

Woodward  £5,650  0 0 

Gammon  & Son 6,213  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Woldnun  ......  4,975  0 0 

Crockett  ...  4,950  0 0 

Morter 4,910  0 0 

Honshu « 4,890  0 0 

Tarrant  4,797  0 0 

Hart 4,786  0 0 

Marriage  3,450  0 0 


Turret  Clocks. — Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price  : — Village 
clocks,  from  15i. ; church  clocks,  from  40b  The 
wheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale Entrance — Burlington  Steam  Works.  [Advt.] 


The  Building  Sites  adjoining  Finsbury 
and  Southwark  Parks.  —At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Newton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Savage, 
it  was  resolved  : — 

“ That  the  officers  of  the  Board  be  instructed  to  take 
no  further  steps  for  the  present  towards  letting  land  for 
building  purposes  in  Finsbury  and  Southwark  parks  ; and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Parks,  Commons,  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  best 
means  of  utilising  the  laud  in  question  for  the  public 
benefit.’’ 

An  Artesian  Well. — An  artesian  well  has 
been  sunk  in  the  courtyard  of  the  naval  hospital 
at  Rochefort  to  a depth  of  846  metres  (2,774  ft.). 
M.  Roux,  pharmacien  to  the  hospital,  reports 
that  the  temperature  is  51  deg.  cent,  (about 
105  Fahr.)  Contraiy  to  what  is  generally 
observed  in  artesian  wells,  the  water  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  saline  matter,  and  is  quite 
unfit  for  drinking  or  washing. 

Club-liouses  for  Working  Men,  Dundee. — 

Mr.  Armistead,  one  of  the  members  for  Dundee, 
has  presented  5,000 1.  to  be  expended  in  providing 
two  club-houses  for  the  working  men.  Several 
gentlemen  are  to  be  appointed  trustees,  but  it  is 
intended  to  leave  the  working  men  who  become 
members  to  make  the  arrangements  of  the  insti- 
tutions themselves. 

Bruton,  Somersetshire.  — The  Sanitary 
Committee  of  this  town  have  engaged  Messrs. 
Gotto  & Beesley,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Estridge,  to 
prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  the  drainage  of 
the  town,  and  to  report  as  to  the  best  means  of 
disposing  of  the  sewage  so  as  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  the  river. 

The  State  of  Yeovil.  — The  spasmodic 
endeavours  now  being  made  to  remove  some  of 
the  evil  conditions  that  afflict  Yeovil  form  a 
striking  commentary  on  the  reception  given  to 
our  statements  concerning  the  place  made  not 
long  ago.  An  apology  to  us  would  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Royal  Sanitary  Commission.— On  Monday 
evening,  the  22nd  inst.,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  will 
open  a discussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Commission,  at  a meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  at  their  rooms  in  Adam- 
street,  Adelplii,  at  eight  o’clock. 

The  Wandsworth  Mortuary.— At  their  last 
meeting,  held  this  week,  the  Wandsworth  Board 
of  Works  decided  that  the  plans  submitted  for 
the  proposed  mortuary  be  approved,  and  that 
tenders  be  invited  for  the  building  from  five 
local  builders. 

The  Kew  Instructional  Institute.— The 

Kew  Instructional  Institute  has  been  opened  by 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in 
the  presence  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
village. 

The  Floating  Dock  for  Bermuda.— There 
appears  to  have  been  considerable  bungling  in 
placing  this  remarkable  work  in  position.  Con- 
sidering that  it  cost  a million  of  money,  it  has 
not  hitherto  received  very  careful  treatment. 

Park-lane  Sewer. — Some  abuse  is  being 
bandied  about  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
sewer  works  in  Park-lane.  Fresh  inquiries  are, 
rightly,  to  be  made  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square. 

Drawing  in  Oxford.— Mr.  Ruskin’s  to  offer 
5,000Z.,  for  the  purpose  of  an  endowment  pay  of 
a master  of  drawing  in  the  Taylor  Galleries,  has, 
with  some  modifications  approved  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
been  accepted  by  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Halesworth  Sewerage  Competition. — The 

Sanitary  Board  has  adopted  the  scheme  proposed 
by  Mr.  Bennett  Fitch,  C.E.  There  were  seven 
plans  sent  in. 

Edinburgh. — Arrangements  are  in  progress 
for  providing  a new  cemetery  for  Edinburgh. 


For  ricavator’s,  mason's,  bricklayer’s,  carpenter’s,  and 
founder's  work,  of  Upsall  Castle,  near  Thirsk,  for  Captai 
E.  Turton.  Messrs.  Goldie  & Child,  architects:  — 
Hopkiuson  £10,306  0 0 

Illingworth  Sl  Sous 9,367  0 0 

Buhner  9,365  0 0 

L.  H.  & R.  Roberts 8,847  0 0 

Robson  &.  Son  8,695  0 O 

Keswick  8,670  0 0 

Burmby 7,915  0 0 

Bellerby 7,315  0 0 

Shaftoe  & Barry 7,100  0 0 

Weatherby  & Ryraer  (accepted)  6,250  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house,  &c.,  for  a gentleman,  in 
Kent.  Messrs.  John  Tarring  & Son,  architects  : — 

General  Principal  For  using 
Estimate  for  Staircase  in  Fareham 


Stables, 

Lodge, 

&c. 

Kimberley  £5,900  0 

Dove,  Brothers  ...  5,375  0 

Myers  & Sons 5,339  0 

Hill  & Sons 6,294  0 

Maeey  5,258  0 

Hensliaw  & Co.  ...  5,017  0 

Kilby 4,999  0 

Manley  & Rogers  4,803  0 
Perry  & Co 4,769  0 


Wainscot  instead 
instead  of  Red 
of  Deal,  Suifolks, 
additional,  additional. 

..£34  0 — 

..  40  0 £55  0 

..  50  0 66  0 

..  29  10  120  0 

..  54  0 50  0 

..  50  0 — 

..  50  0 — 

..  65  0 — 

..  40  0 56  0 


For  the  first  portion  of  Messrs.  ThrelfalTs  new  brewery, 
Liverpool.  Mr.  G.  Scamell,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Curtis  & Sou  : — 

Allowed  for 
Old  Materials. 

Kirkbam  £6,000  — 

Torakinson  & Sou  6,075  £250 

Haigh  & Co 5,799  250 

Burrough  A Son 5,640  — 

Jones  & Co 5,428  — 

Urrnson 6,671  250 

Holmes  A Kichol* 5,349  — 

Ironwork. 

T.  H.  Head  A Co.  (accepted)...  £1,076  0 0 
* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  Blewbury  Yicarage.  Mr.  Edwin 
Dolby,  architect : — 

Deduct  for 
Old  House. 


Johnson  £1,949  0 £20  0 

Williams 1,750  0 25  O 

Wheeler  A Gregory  . 1,726  2 ...  15  0 

Kimberley 1,610  0 — 

J.  A T.  Davis 1,630  0 — 

G.  Jones 1,620  0 40  0 

T.  Jones 1,620  0 ...  50  O 

Castle  A Co 1,565  0 40  0 

Selby  1,558  0 70  0 

Ciibson,  Brothers  1,537  10  70  0 

Honour  A Castle  .... . 1,428  0 .....  45  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T,  W. -A.  F.— H.  A.  P.— W.  S.— W.  S.— G.  SI  — B.  F.— W.  T.  T.— 
Mr.  E.— II.  D.— Dr.  H.— L.  8.— J.  P.— J.  H.  T.— T.  & C\—  O.  & B — 
A.  H.—  A.  D.  D.—G.  D.—  Dr.  W.— ' W.  C.  A.— T.  P.— R.  O.— P.  A 
Sons.— R.  T.— W.  8.-C.  B.  A.— SI.  U. — J.  C.  C.— J.  A.— R.  S.— W.  G., 
»eu. — T.  A.— H.  J.  L — X.  X.  X.  (there  U no  royal  road  to  the  know- 
ledge  in  question  : it  must  be  gained  by  observation  and  experience).— 
P.  L.  S.  (properly  used,  concrete  may  be  safely  adopted),— H.  W.  R. 
(suggestions  have  often  been  made  In  our  pages). — L.  J.  (we  have 
already  mentioned  wbero  subscriptions  for  Mrs.  Randall  may  l«  sent). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

AU  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac. , must  be  accompanied 
by  tho  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pubUc  meetings,  tests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents.— Shippers,  Mer- 
chants, and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway -rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


“ Like  aU  grand  conceptions,  the  process 
is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.”  This  was  said 
by  the  Qlobe  of  the  method  by  which  The  Bazaar, 
the  Exchange  and  Mart,  and  Journal  of  the 
Household  enables  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  sell, 
exchange,  or  buy  every  description  of  property 
with  ease,  security,  and  without  making  their 
names  public.  Specimen  copy,  containing  full 
directions,  post  free,  two  penny  stamps. — Office, 
32,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London. — [Advt.] 


PERFECTION 

I Builders  and  Others 


iii  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

- leslrtng  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 

SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
' " '.  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder."  No.  1.180.  and 
i has  been  adopted  by  many  large  Anns.  Also  a Modified, 
lgement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
4,  St.  George's-road,  Regent’s  Park,  London. 


rpHE  NEW  COURTS  of  JUSTICE  — 

I NOTES  In  REPLY’  to  CRITICISMS.  By  GEORGE  EDMUND 
STREET,  li  A. 

RIVINGTON’S,  Waterloo- place. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  price  12s.  6<1.  cloth,  with  14  folding  plates,  and 

r AND  and"  MARINE  "'surveying  ; 

Jl  A in  Reference  to  the  Preparation  of  Plans  for  Roads  and  Rail- 
ways. I ’anals.  Rivers.  Towns  Water  Supplies.  Docks,  and  Harbours. 
With  Disci iptiou  and  Use  of  Surveying  Instruments. 

By  W.  DAVIS  HASKOLL,  C.E. 

"A  carefully-written  and  valuable  text-book."— Builder. 

Loudon : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  Stationers’  Hall-court.  E.C. 


Now  ready,  with  46  plates,  imp.  folio,  price  2 1.  2s.  (postage  Is.  4d.) 

PXAMPLES  of  BRIDGE  and  VIADUCT 

I J CONSTRUCTION,  of  MASONRY,  TIMBER,  and  IRON  ; 
from  the  Contract  Drawings  or  Admeasurements  of  Select  Works. 

By  W.  DAVIS  HASKOLL,  Civil  Engineer. 

"One  of  the  very  few  works  extaut  descending  to  the  level  of  ordi- 
nary rouUne,  and  treating  on  the  common  every-day  practice  of  the 
railway  engineer."— Engineering. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  StaUouers’  Hall-court,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  woodcuts.  12ino.  cloth,  price  3a  fid.  (postage  3d.) 

rpHE  ARCHITECT’S  GUIDE  ; or,  Office 

Jl.  and  Pocket  Companion  for  Engineers,  Architects.  Land  and' 


Building  Surveyors.  Contractors.  Builders.. Clerks  of  Works,  Ac. 
By  W.  D.  HASKOLL,  C.E.  ; R.  YV.  BILLINGS,  Architect; 
and  Others. 

Loudon:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-court,  E.C. 


A 


ready,  wiUi  13  large  folding  Plates,  imperial  Svo.  12s.  cloth 
(postage,  5d.) 

PRACTICAL  and  THEORETICAL 

ESSAY  on  OBLIQUE  BRIDGES. 

By  G.  W.  BUCK.  M. Inst. C.E 

Second  Edition.  Corrected  by  YV.  H.  BARLOW,  M. Inst. C.E 


The  standard  text-book. / ngineer. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-court,  EC. 


On  the  1st  of  FEBRUARY. 

ACK  OF  ALL  TRADES. 

Edited  by  Professor  PEPPER. 

Price  Three-halfpence ; post  free,  Two-pence. 

CLAYTON  A CO.  (Printers),  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street. 


Now  ready  for  subscribers,  price  4s.  ; free  by  post,  4s.  4d. 

rpHE  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-BOOK  for 

JL  1872,  for  the  Use  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Builders, 
Ac.  With  Five  Plates,  containing  Plans.  Elevations,  and  Y’iewa  of 
Mansions.  Villas,  and  Cottages,  with  specification. 

The  prices  and  tables  have  been  most  carefully  arranged  and 
revised  in  order  to  make  the  work  as  complete  os  possible,  and  useful, 
alike  to  the  professional  mail  and  tradesman. 

Loudon  : Published  by  R.  A.  SPRIG G (late  ATCHLEY  A CO.), 

No.  106,  Great  Russell-atreet,  Bcdford-square. 


WH.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

• ham-street,  Strand,  YV’.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers- 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  aud  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  aud  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY’  ATTENDED  TO. 


rp  A.  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTURAL 

_L  • ARTIST.  Lincoln’s-inu-fields  Chambers,  Lincolu’s-inn.  YV.C. 
Artistic  Perspectives  in  outline  or  colour,  competition  working  and 
detail  drawings,  designs  from  sketches  or  instructions.  Highest 
references.  Moderate  terms.  Established  nineteen  years. 


PURVEYING. — Surveying  and  Levelling, 

kA  with  Maps  and  Plans  of  Estates,  Designing  and  Superintending 
the  Construction  of  Buildings,  by  D.  HAYLOCK  A SON,  12,  Meyrick- 
villas,  Meyrick-road,  Claphaiu  Junction.  Laud  Surveying  aud 
Levelling  Taught. 


PRESTON  SCHOOL  of  ART.— WANTED, 

JL  a MASTER,  qualified  under  the  Art  and  Science  Department* 
to  enter  upon  his  duties  immediately  after  the  Midsummer  vacation. 
Net  emoluments  from  fees  and  grants  have  been  about  130/.  per 
annum,  whilst  the  locality  offers  a favourable  field  for  an  efficient 
master  increasing  their  amount. — Testimonials  and  applications  to  be 
addressed  to  W.  NEWSHAM,  Hon.  Sec.  School  of  Art.  Avenhain, 
Preston,  aud  forwarded  to  him  on  or  before  FEBRUARY’  10th,  1872. 


A RCHITEGTS  ASSISTANT  WANTED. 

XJl  WANTED,  in  the  Office  of  an  Architect  and  Surveyor,  a good  and 
well-qualified  DRAUGHTSMAN.  One  with  experience  in  Classic 
work  preferred.  Salary,  two  guineas  per  week.— Apply  by  letter, 
stating  age,  experience,  Ac.  to  A.  J.  S.  Post-office,  Swindon,  Wilts. 


Jan.  27,  1872.] 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1512. 


The  New  Project  for  a 
Channel  Tunnel. 

NCE  more  the  question 
of  constructing  a tunnel 
under  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  which  has  so 
frequently  been  brought 
before  the  public,  is 
upon  the  tapis.  On  the 
present  occasion,  it  is 
right  to  admit,  the 
previous  projects  have 
been  pretty  fairly  re- 
viewed. There  is,  more- 
over, a degree  of  diffi- 
dence, and  a candid 
admission  that  many 
questions  can  be  solved 
only  by  the  test  of 
actual  experiment,  that 
give  evidence  of  a 
caution  not  always  to 
be  found  in  projectors. 
The  subject,  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
encountered  with  that  ridicule  which  was 


very  properly  called  for  by  some  of  the  former 
schemes.  Nor  is  it  one  to  be  met  with  a 
peremptory  condemnation  on  positive  engi- 
neering grounds.  Investigation,  however,  of 
the  proposed  undertaking  is  desirable,  what- 
ever be  the  result  of  the  best  judgment  that  we 
may  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  its  principal 
featui’es. 

The  first  idea  that  occurs  to  the  mind  is,  that 
the  spirit  of  engineering  enterprise,  the  absence 
or  silence  of  which  for  so  long  a time  too  many 
of  us  have  reason  to  regret,  must  have  a more 
persistent  vitality  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed. Thirty  thousand  pounds,  we  are  told,  are 
asked  for,  and  are  found,  or  are  expected  to 
. be  found,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  Con- 
sidering that  the  result  of  such  an  expenditure, 
if  made  as  proposed,  can  be  little  more  than  to 
throw  some  additional  light  on  the  geology  of  a 
part  of  the  English  shore,  with  a distant  hope, 
perhaps,  that  if  anything  should  grow  out  of  it 
the  subscribers  might  be  allowed  to  participate, 
the  public  spirit  and  disinterested  muuificmce 
displayed  are  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  long 
dormant  hope.  If  such  a sum  be  forthcoming  for 
the  mere  purposes  of  investigation,  what  may 
not  be  expected  for  the  accomplishment  of  those 
numerous  practical  methods  of  employing  money 
in  agricultural  engineering,  which,  not  as  matter 
of  estimate,  but  as  subject  of  demonstration, 
would  yield  such  golden  return  ? 

The  object  of  the  Limited  Company,  we  are 
told,  is  to  sink  a shaft  on  the  English  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  and  to  drive  a driftway  about 
half  a mile  beyond  low-water  mark.  One  ques- 
tion concerning  the  engineering  practicability,  or 
otherwise,  of  constructing  a submarine  tunnel, 
depends  on  the  continuity,  or  the  reverse,  of  the 
strata  which  are  known  to  exist  on  either  shore. 
That  these  dip  towards  a junction  is  ascertained. 
The  inclination  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Chan- 
nel varies  considerably,  being  nearly  three  times 
as  sharp  on  the  French  side  as  it  is  on  our  own. 
The  mode  in  which  these  anticlinal  lines  meet, 
the  existence  of  a more  or  less  serious  disrup- 
tion of  strata  at  the  junction, — in  fact,  the  geo- 
logical cause  of  the  formation  of  the  Channel 


itself,  forms  the  real  key  to  the  engineering 
features  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  What  light 

expected  to  be  thrown  upon  this  essential 
problem  by  the  construction  of  a shaft  and  por- 
tions of  a driftway  at  Dover  we  do  not  yet 
clearly  make  out. 

The  name  of  M.  Thome  de  Gamond  is  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  several  English  engineers  as 
concerned  in  the  proposed  enterprise.  M.  de 
Gamond,  we  are  told,  has  for  some  thirty-seven 
years  made  a special  study  of  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  It  scarcely  justifies  the  scorn  with 
which  he  speaks  of  competing  projects,  that  the 
proposal,  made  by  this  gentleman  in  1840,  for  a 
method  of  uninterrupted  communication  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  involved  the 
filling  up  of  the  Straits  of  Dover.  “Point  de 
Pyr6n6es  ” was  a joke  to  this.  A solid  and 
substantial  mole  was  to  be  built  from  shore  to 
shore.  The  modest  sum  of  34,000,000?.  was 
allowed  for  the  estimated  cost ; and  the  mari- 
time power  and  supremacy  of  Great  Britain 
were  to  be  propitiated  by  the  kind  provision  of 
leaving  three  gateways  or  navigable  apertures 
through  the  mole.  None  but  people  who  are 
ready  to  go  to  war  for  an  idea  could  have  been 
expected  to  originate  such  a scheme.  More  than 
that,  no  other  people  could  be  likely  to  appre- 
ciate it.  The  blind  and  incurable  prejudices  of 
the  maritime  interest  could  not  be  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  regard  the  grand  project  with 
favour.  It  shows  a remarkable  degree  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the 
limited  company,  that  they  should  put  forth  the 
name  of  the  projector  of  this  mole  as  that  of 
one  of  their  engineers. 

Whatever  be  the  practical  experience,  or  the 
sound  judgment,  of  M.  Thome  de  Gamond  as  an 
engineer,  he  seems  determined  to  add  the 
laurels  to  be  reaped  in  another  profession  to  the 
credit  due  to  the  constructor  of  magnificent 
works  on  paper.  In  1856,  M.  de  Gamond  was 
occupied  with  a project  for  a submarine  tunnel. 
He  dived  several  times  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Channel  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  clay,  on  the 
last  of  which  occasions  he  was  attacked  and 
severely  bitten  by  conger-eels.  It  does  not  appear  j 
how  either  of  these  interesting  facts  sheds  much  j 
light  on  the  subject  of  the  geological  substructure  i 
of  the  trough  of  the  Channel.  But  as  two  objec-  j 
tions — one  political,  the  other  engineering— were 
urged  against  the  advantage  and  the  feasibility  of 
M.  de  Gamond’ s scheme,  he  says,  that  he  was 
content  to  meet  them  by  what  advocates  call 
pleas.  These  are  explained  to  be  statements 
introduced  in  order  to  gain  the  success  of  a 
cause.  It  is  not  proposed  that,  this  success 
once  obtained,  any  further  reference  is  to  be 
made  to  the  pleas.  One  of  these  pleas  seems  to 
have  been  a relic  of  the  original  idea  of  the 
mole.  Twelve  artificial  islands  were  to  be 
manufactured  in  the  Channel,  in  each  of  which 
shafts  were  to  be  sunk,  from  which  the  excava- 
tion of  the  tunnel  was  to  be  carried  on  in  each 
direction.  We  are  aware  that  the  construction 
of  a shaft  through  a species  of  artificial  island 
was  successfully  carried  out  as  a part  of  the 
water-works  of  Chicago ; but  the  idea  of 
studding  the  Channel  with  artificial  shoals  and 
invented  dangers  could  only  occur  to  persons 
ignorant  of,  or  hostile  to,  that  maritime  eccupa- 
tion  which  forms  the  very  life  of  British  power. 

The  other  plea,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that 
we  were  not  anxious  to  abandon  the  military 
defence  of  that  wall  of  salt  water  which  has  kept 
our  soil  unprofaned  by  hostile  foot  for  800  years, 
was,  that  valves  might  be  provided  for  the 
inundation  of  the  tunnel  in  case  of  its  being 
required  for  invasion.  As  it  is  well  known 
that  all  the  preliminaries  of  war  between  hostile 
nations  are  now  invariably  arranged  on  the 
courteous  and  considerate  plan  which  requested 
the  “ gentlemen  of  the  French  guard  to  fire 
first,”  we  must  take  the  second  plea  also  for 
what  it  is  worth.  We  must  further  note  that 


the  approbation  which  the  ex-Emperor  of  the 
French  is  stated  to  have  expressed  of  the  project 
of  uniting  the  two  countries  by  a tunnel  may  be 
regarded  under  very  different  lights  by  French 
and  by  English  eyes. 

Mr.  Low,  of  Wrexham,  has  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  submarine  commu- 
nication the  experience  of  a practical  miner; 
and  has  suggested,  what  we  have  ourselves 
more  than  once  pointed  out  as  a requisite  of  all 
lengthened  tunnelling,  that  a double  driftway 
connected  by  passages,  and  admitting  of  the 
mode  of  ventilation  practised  in  ordinary  coal 
mines,  was  the  only  method  on  which  such  an 
enterprise  could  with  propriety  be  commenced.  In 
reference  to  this,  however,  the  improvements  made 
in  boring  apparatus,  and  the  aid  to  ventilation 
afforded  by  the  escape  of  the  compressed  air  by 
means  of  which  such  machinery  is  worked,  have 
now  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 


For  ourselves,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
political,  or  rather  military,  aspect  of  the  case,  is 
one  that  demands  attentive  consideration.  Much 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  articulating  our  railway 
system  with  that  of  Continental  Europe.  Little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  international 
traffic  that  would  be  created  by  such  a step  would 
be  very  large.  But  other  considerations  must 
also  be  regarded.  We  have  recently  seen  what 
large  expenses  the  people  of  this  country  have 
incurred,  and,  as  wo  think,  wisely  incurred,  for 
making  Portsmouth  into  an  impregnable  harbour 
for  a war  navy,  intended  to  defend  our  coasts. 
Our  annual  budgets  owe  some  throe-fourths  of 
their  pressure  to  our  efforts,  past  or  present,  to 
defend  Great  Britain  ’from  any  possible  attack. 
Works  larger  than  any  yet  effected  are  known  to 
be  under  consideration.  The  defence  of  London 
by  a'  chain  of  detached  forts  is  a subject  on 
which  military  studies  have  been  made,  and  as 
to  which  Parliament  will  probably  be  asked  to 
proride  means.  There  is  no  indication,  at  pre- 
sent, that  it  will  be  asked  in  vain.  Unfounded 
security,  and  undue  panics,  have  succeeded  one 
another  for  some  considerable  time.  Political 


capital  has  been  made,  at  one  tune  by  short- 
sighted and  eventually  costly  reductions  of  pro- 
per expenditure ; at  another  by  over  zealous 
effort  to  repair  these  injuries  to  our  power.  The 
present  feeling  is,  let  us  once  for  all  put  a stop 
to  such  discreditable  vacillation.  Let  us  see, 
since  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  that  our 
coasts  are  in  a state  of.  defence,  our  navy 
efficient,  our  army  the  very  finest  that  can  be 
formed  out  of  such  limited  numbers,  and  then 
let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  conquests  of 
peace.  That,  we  think,  is  the  common-sense 
outcome  of  all  the  long  debates  on  the  subject. 
It  is  matter,  therefore,  at  least  for  consideration, 
whether  we  should  be  wise,  at  such  a moment,  to 
open  in  our  ancient  defences  a new  back-door, 
through  which  a robber  might  unawares  break 
in.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  this  postern 
shall  be  plated  with  iron,  and  provided  with 
bars  and  locks.  The  question  is,  whether  this  is 
exactly  the  time  to  break  through  the  wall  to 


make  it.  The  fortifications  of  Portsmouth  and 
the  Anglo-French  Tunnel  represent  two  opposite 
orders  of  ideas.  Is  it  quite  consistent  to 
attempt  the  simultaneous  prosecution  of  the 


two  ? 

There  is  no  doubt,  were  the  incoming  year  to 
approach  us,  like  the  ambassador  of  Rome  to 
Cartilage,  bearing  peace  and  war  beneath  the 
folds  of  his  toga,  and  asking  which  we  would 
choose,  what  our  reply  would  be.  Peace  and 
goodwill  among  mankind  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
aspiration  of  every  good  man.  In  none  is  that 
desire  more  strong  than  in  those  great  military 
chieftains  on  whom  has  fallen  the  onerous  re- 
sponsibility of  high  command  in  actual  service. 
There  never  was  a man  who  had  a keener  sense 
of  the  horrors  of  war,  or  a more  anxious, 
patriotic  desire  that  his  eyes  might  never  witness 
their  enactment  in  his  native  land,  or  indeed  in 
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Euiope,  af  or  great  straggle  of  1815,  than  1 as  the  shield  for  his  miners,  and  the  lining  of 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  blessings  of  his  tunnel.  Yet  such  was  the  combination  of 
growth  of  ^commerce,  the  augmenta.  : skill  and  good  fortune  in  the  selection  of  the 
- impervious  stratum  through  which  the  little 
gallery  was  driven,  that  we  can  say,  from  per- 
sonal examination,  that  a 6-ft.  culvert  might 
have  been  driven  through  the  clay,  and  bricked 
within,  without  the  use  of  any  shield  at  all. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  an  exceptional  case.  It  was 
due  to  the  existence  of  a bed  of  solid  clay,  such 
as  the  results  of  no  less  than  thirty-nine  borings 
led  Brunei  to  anticipate  in  the  line  of  his  own 
tunnel,  which  could  be  pierced  and  lined  before 
any  action  of  a semi-fluid  nature  had  appreciably 
commenced.  It  gives  us  no  encouragement  with 
regard  to  working  through  pervious  strata.  Nor 
do  we  suggest  that  the  favourable  nature  of  the 
ground  actually  passed  through  would  have 
justified  any  relaxation  of  the  precautions 
adopted.  Still,  we  have  hero  a definite  addition 
to  our  experience.  We  have  an  important  fact 
to  set  against  the  terrible  difficulties  which  the 
genius  of  Brunei  overcame  in  carrying  his  work 
though  the  loose  and  crumbling  material  of  what 
vas  really  the  artificial  bed  of  the  Thames. 


tion  of  national  wealth,  the  increase  of  human 
happiness,  are  matters  which  we  not  only  desire, 
but  in  forwarding  which  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  wo  most  of  us  pass  great  part  of  our 
lives. 

For  all  that,  we  should  be  the  worst  of  fools 
to  forget  the  lessons  of  1851,  of  1866,  and  of 
1870.  Men  whose  philanthropy  was  much  in 
advance  of  their  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  whose  acquaintance  with  the  profits  of  com- 
merce was  much  more  accurate  than  their  know- 
ledge of  history,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  King  Pocket’s  reign  had  come,  and  that  the 
reign  of  King  Pocket  was  peace.  Our  great 
brilliant  summer  palace  of  1851, — that  crystal 
and  iron  structure  which  had  all  the  lustre,  aud 
something  more  than  the  permanence,  of  a bubble, 
was  to  be  the  temple  of  perpetual  peace.  Men’s 
eyes  were  to  be  opened  by  education,  their  pre- 
judices dispelled  by  mutual  intercourse,  and 
their  peaceful  relations  secured  by  reciprocal 
interest.  We  know,  however,  what  came  of  it. 

We  have  seen  how  an  era  of  revolution  and  civil  Wo  must'  take  either  experience  for  what  i; 
war  not  ended,  but  suspended,  by  the  most  is  worth.  Each  is  a contribution  to  engineering 
terrible  military  and  national  collapse  on  record,  science. 

has  been  ushered  in  by  those  cries  of  “Peace;  Again,  we  have  had  the  experience  of  tho 
peace.  What  we  do  not  know,— what  few  of  completed  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  That  is  another 


shave  heard,  and  still  fewer  realised,  is  the 
unprecedented  magnitude  of  the  river  of  human 
blood  that  lias  flowed  during  tho  past  decade. 

That  calculation  which  earned  an  American 
general  the  title  of  butcher,— the  calculation 
that  if  his  forces  were  twice  those  of  his  an- 
tagonist, he  might  expend  man  for  man  and 
have  half  of  his  army  left,— has  been  distanced 
altogether  by  the  more  ghastly  arithmetic  of  tho 
German  war.  We  never  heard  of  less  than  150 
men  coming  unhurt  out  of  a battle,  as  the  sole 
representatives  of  a regiment  which  went  under 
fire  3,000  strong.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  in  the  earliest  encounters,  when  the  French 
had  the  advantage  of  admirably  chosen  posi- 
tions, and  of  the  destructive  lire  of  the  mitrail- 
leuse, and  before  courage,  discipline,  and  mili- 
tary character  had  been  exposed  to  the  de- 
moralising influence  of  defeat,— the  terrible 
word, — the  once  terrible  word,  decimation,  had 
to  be  spelled  backwards  with  regard  to  German 
regiments.  It  was  not  a tenth  that  they  lost, 
but  nine  tenths.  It  is  true  that  no  other 
generals  in  the  world  would  have  dared  so  to 
handle  troops.  It  is  true  that  no  other  troops  in 
the  world  would  so  steadily  have  marched  to 
certain  death.  Over  and  over  again,  as  a line 
of  soldiers  reached  the  summit  of  a hill,  exposed 
to  the  deadly  fire  of  the  defenders,  they  fell,  in 
line,  like  a swathe  of  grass  in  a meadow  before 
the  mower.  Let  us  remember  these  tilings,  and 
lot  us  ponder  well  before  we  attempt  to  bridge 
the  Channel  otherwise  than  by  steam.  The 
oracle  of  Delplios  gave  a reply  to  the  Cnidians, 
when  they  proposed  to  cut  tlirough  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  that  is  not  inapplicable  to  this  ques- 


point  gained.  We  have  information  under  sepa- 
rate heads  from  this  great  work.  We  have  found 
it  to  be  possible  to  drive  a tunnel,  from  either 
end,  without  shafts,  of  a length  never  before 
attempted,  so  as  to  meet  both  as  to  lino  and  as 
to  level.  We  are  told  that  the  error  in  coinci- 
dence of  the  two  lines,  one  of  7,000  yards  in 
length,  and  the  other  of  6,860  yards,  was  under 
3 ft.  This  is  a great  triumph  of  engineer-  | 


compared  with  working  from  shafts,  which  affect 
cost  and  rate  of  progress,  as  well  as  safety  and 
comfort.  A gallery  thus  driven  is,  or  should  be, 
always  carried  on  a slight  ascent,  so  that  the 
drainage  can  be  effected  without  engine  power, 
and  the  material  from  the  excavation  is  thus 
readily  disposed  of.  The  Alpine  tunnel  was  con- 
structed on  a rising  gradient  from  each  end, 
although  the  so  doing  involved  the  introduction 
of  a gradient  of  1 in  '13,  instead  of  1 in  90, 
which  would  have  been  attainable  if  the  tunnel 
had  been  all  on  one  inclination.  In  the  Channel 
tunnel,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  commence  by 
the  sinking  of  a land  shaft  or  shafts.  The  depth 
to  be  penetrated  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
deepest  part  of  the  trough  of  the  sea  to  be 
passed,  plus  the  thickness  of  crust  necessary  to 
he  left  over  the  head  of  the  workmen,  plus  the 
rise  of  an  ascending  gradient,  steep  enough  to 
effect  adequate  drainage,  of  eleven  miles.  It 
will  depend  on  tho  dryness  or  wetness  of  the 
strata  pierced  what  this  allowance  is  to  be. 
Altogether  we  find  that,  we  must  sink  shafts  of 
considerable  depth, — in  themselves  matters  of 
some  expense, — up  which  every  gallon  of  water 
that  enters  the  tunnel  must  be  pumped,  and 
every  ton  of  material  excavated  must  be  hauled. 
This  may  be  fairly  taken  to  counter-balance 
any  presumed  advantage  from  a less  resisting 
medium. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  geological 
character  of  the  anticlinal  beneath  the  trough  of 
the  Channel  no  light  can  be  thrown  by  the  pro- 
posed outlay.  M.  de  Gamond  considers  that  this 
meeting  is  under  the  Varne  bank.  If  it  should 
be  practicable  to  make  any  serious  investigation 
in  this  locality,  the  results  might  be  important. 
To  reach  this  place  by  driftways  was  reported, 

June,  1868,  by  the  engineers  now  concerned 


skill.  Secondly,  we  have  the  experience  of  in  the  scheme,  to  require  from  one  million  aud  a 


tho  boring  apparatus.  We  know  the  economy  of 
time  and  of  cost  thus  effected  over  the  manual 
labour  familiar  to  our  early  days.  We  have  also 
important  observations  as  to*  the  reduction  of 
temperature  by  the  use  of  compressed  air, — a 
matter  of  extreme  importance  in  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  making  11  miles  of  nnventilated 
tunnel.  The  difference  of  temperature  at  the 
entrance  and  at  the  working  face  is  stated  at 
22  degrees  Fahrenheit.  What  the  latter  would 
have  been  but  for  the  jets  of  air  constantly 
issuing  from  the  working  cylinders,  and  causing 
a descent  of  the  thermometer  exposed  to  the  jet 
to  7 degrees  of  frost,  our  mining  friends  can 
readily  estimate. 

Again,  as  to  tho  rate  of  progress,  wo  have 


half  to  two  millions  sterling,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  tunnel.  The  practical  course, 
if  the  matter  were  serionsly  taken  in  hand, 
would  be  to  drive  a driftway  from  the  shore 
nearest  the  point  of  supposed  junction  of  the 
strata  till  that  position  was  reached,  or  until 
reaching  it  was  proved  to  be  impossible.  In 
that  case  wc  should  have  that  positive  informa- 
tion in  the  absence  of  which  the  scheme  of  a. 
submarine  tunnel  can  only  be  characterised  as 
one  that  is  extremely  problematical. 

There  is,  however,  one  primary  consideration, 
in  presence  of  which  we  must  confess  to  some 
astonishment  that  the  public  should  be  asked  to 
find  30,000k  without  something  like  the  same 
number  of  pence  having  been  previously  devoted 


“ Delvo  not,  nor  towers  upon  the  Isthmus  pile  : 

Had  Jove  so  will’d,  himself  had  made  an  isle.” 

Neither  the  military  events  of  1870  and  1871,  nor 
the  internal  condition  of  France  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  have  been  such  as  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  present  is  the  exact  moment  in 
which  to  seek  to  alter  the  geographical  relations 
existing  between  the  British  Islands  and  the 
Continent. 

It  may,  it  is  true,  be  urged  in  reply  that,  even 
if  the  scheme  be  at  once  taken  up,  and  carried 
out  with  all  possible  despatch,  we  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  of  any  very  proximate  political  , that'  the*"ca«es 
or  military  consequence,  as  it  will  take  up  the 
lifetime  of  a generation  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this  argument.  The 
experience  of  the  longest  tunnel  yet  made  in 
the  world  bears,  more  closely  than  do  such 
small  details  as  those  of  the  driving  headways 
of  600  or  700  yards  long  through  the  upper 
chalk,  upon  the  anticipations  we  can  form  as  to 
the  rate  of  progress.  That  actual  rate,  as  we 
will  show,  would  require  the  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years  for  the  completion  of  a tunnel 
beneath  the  Channel. 

We  do  not  treat  this  question  as  an  engineering 
impossibility.  Far  less  do  we  assume  its  practi- 
cability. We  have  made  great  advances  within 

the  last  ten  years  in  the  art  of  mining.  The  suc- 
cess, engineering  if  not  financial,  of  Mr.  Barlow’s 
little  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  near  the  Tower, 
is  a matter  not  to  be  ignored.  Mr.  Barlow,  with 
commendable  caution,  constructed  an  iron  tube 


valuable  information.  From  the  date  of  the  ! to  tho  purpose  of  showing  that  there  exists  even 
?e™incucerneT1*'  ^he  tunnel,  August  15th,  a prima  fucin  case.  One  of  the  best  known 
1857,  to  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  workmen  geological  features  of  tho  earth  is  the  riverless, 
l™*er  Mont  Frejus,  December  26th,  1870,  was  ! streamless,  condition  of  the  great  chalk  wolds. 
1 .580  days.  Taking  the  greater  distance  aocom-  I In  valleys  and  hollows  where,  in  other  forma- 
plished,  which  was  that  on  the  Bardonncche,  or  tions,  brooks  and  lakes  are  found,  the  chalk  for- 
Italian  side,  at  7,000  yards,  we  obtain  an  average  I mation  is  dry.  The  reason  is  the  pervious  nature 
progress  of  1‘43  yards  per  diem.  The  long  of  the  material.  The  rain  sinks  through  it  as 
period  elapsing  before  the  tunnel  was  open  for  through  a sieve,  and  descends  until  arrested  by 
the  transit  of  trains  must  be  added  to  the  above-  an  impervious  bed.  Nuihine;  bn  excessive 
named  period ; but  as  that  delay  was  due  rather  evaporation  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
to  political  than  to  engineering  causes,  it  cannot  of  the  Bitter  Lakes)  is  known,  that  can  reduce 
be  reduced  to  figures.  Again,  we  have  the  the  level  of  a great  subterranean  reservoir  of 
element  of  cost.  I hat  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  water  below  that  of  low  water  in  the  sea.  It  is, 
dividing  the  capital  by  the  length,  was  some-  therefore,  our  opinion,  that  tho  whole  of  the 
what  under  2001  per  yard.  And  rock  of  a very  chalk  below  this  level,  without  any  assumption 
obstinate  character  occasionally  occurred,  which  of  infiltration  through  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is 
both  retarded  the  progress  and  augmented  the  ; as  full  of  water  as  a sponge.  Through  such  a 
c verage  cos  . . formation,  subject,  moreover,  to  a great  hydraulic 

A tunnel  --miles  long,  executed  at  the  rate  1 pressure,  tunnelling  would  be  extremely  danger- 
and  for  the  price  of  that  under  Mont  Cenis,  ous  and  costlv,  aud  the  formation  and  mainte- 
woulcl  thus  require  for  its  completion  a period  of  . nance  of  a driftway,  unlined  with  masonry  or 
thirty-seven  years,  at  a minimum  cost  of  seven  with  metal,  WQuld  be  an  impossibility.  We 

ons  sterling.  We  are  not  arguing  know  that  water  is  found  at  the  level  of  the  sea 

u , aro  Iiaralle,>  bnfc  merely  giving  in  chalk  wells  at  Dover.  We  have  reason  to 
the  results  of  a comparison.  To  offer  even  an  believe  that  the  level  of  the  subterranean  lake 
estimate  ot  cost,  or  to  rate  the  progress,  1 which  the  chalk  holds  dips  downwards  from  our 
not  b)  clays,  but  by  years,  we  must  know  more  inland  chalk  districts  to  the  sea.  The  sinking  of 
than  any  one  appears  to  do  at  present  of  tho  a single  well  for  from  100  ft.  to  300  ft.  below 
geological  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  Channel,  the  level  of  the  sea  through  the  chalk  would  be 
I he  exact  Jengtli  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  is  not  enough  to  verify  or  to  correct  this  opinion. 


stated  in  the  Life  of  Brunei.  The  expenditure 
v as  454,0001. ; which,  divided  over  the  approxi- 
mate width  of  the  river,  gives  a cost  of  about 
1,300?.  per  yard. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  progress  through  the 
dense  strata  that  underlie  the  Alps  was  neces- 
sarily slower  than  would  be  the  case  through 
those  of  the  submarine  tunnel.  That  a passage 
would  be  made  through  a mountain  barrier  con- 
sisting of  chalk  more  rapidly  than  through  one 
of  harder  material,  we  admit.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  very  special  practical 
advantages  attending  the  driving  of  an  adit,  or 
working  of  a gallery  or  tunnel  from  two  ends,  as 


That,  we  take  leave  to  point  out,  is  the  first  step 
which  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  promoters  of  a 
submarine  tunnel.  The  information  thus  to  be 
obtained  would  not,  indeed,  prove  the  practica- 
bility of  the  enterprise;  but  it  might,  on  tho 
other  hand,  demonstrate  its  utter  impracticability. 
Engineering  and  geological  theory  are  against 
that  practicability. 

We  think  no  persons  can  with  propriety  appeal 
to  the  public  for  money  until  the  simple  step 
that  we  suggest  shall  have  been  taken.  Ac- 
cording to  our  best  present  knowledge  we  are 
asked  for  30,000?.  for  an  entirely  impracticable 
scheme. 


Jan.  27,  1872.] 
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ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
ALBERT  HALL. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute, held  on  Monday,  the  22nd  inst.,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  “ On  the 
Construction  of  the  Albert  Hall,”  was  read  by 
Major-General  Scott,  C.B.  We  give  that  portion 
of  it  which  relates  more  particularly  to  con- 
structive details  : — 

The  whole  of  the  main  wall  was  constructed  of 
hard  Cowley  stocks  set  in  Portland  cement  with 
three  parts  of  sand.  Portland  cement  was  also 
in  all  cases  used  for  the  concrete  necessary  to 
bring  the  gravel  surfaces  which  were  to  receive 
the  foundations  to  a true  level,  and  to  fill  in  the 
excavation  in  the  clay  bottom,  which  extended 
on  the  south  and  south-east  sides  over  one-third 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  building.  The  outer 
wall,  built  in  bricks  made  by  the  contractor,  was 
also  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  shallowest 
footings  in  Portland  cement  mortar  of  the  above 
composition ; but  all  above  this,  and  all  the  cross 
walls  and  the  walls  within  the  main  wall  were 
executed  in  mortar  made  in  a mill,  with  one 
measure  of  grey  lime  previously  slaked,  one 
measure  of  Portland  cement,  and  six  measures 
of  sand.  The  set  of  this  mixture  was  sufficiently 
rapid  to  prevent  any  settlement  taking  place 
which  might  bring  an  undue  strain  on  the  terra- 
cotta dressings.  It  also  enabled  the  main  wall 
to  be  completed  to  its  full  height,  and  the  roof 
to  be  commenced  before  the  outer  wall  and  cross 
walls  were  brought  up,  and  in  no  instance  did  any 
such  inequality  of  settlement  from  this  cause  take 
place  as  to  produce  fracture.  The  outer  wall 
was,  of  course,  delayed  for  the  terra-cotta. 
Delay  in  the  supply  of  this  material  appears  to 
be  an  ever  irritating  difficulty  in  its  use. 

The  plastering  used  on  the  interior  walls 
merits,  perhaps,  some  attention.  Instead  of 
making  the  lime  into  coarse  stuff,  as  is  usually 
practised,  and  finishing  with  lime  or  gauged 
putty,  the  grey  chalk  lime  of  the  Medway  was 
ground  to  a powder  and  made  into  mortar  on  the 
following  system : — One  quarter  of  a cubic  foot 
of  plaster  of  Paris  was  stirred  into  a bucket  of 
water  and  thrown  into  the  pan  of  an  ordinary 
mortar-mill,  so  as  to  make  a milky  fluid  of  the 
plaster  of  Paris ; another  bucket  of  water  or  so 
was  then  added,  and  5 cubic  feet  of  the  ground 
grey  lime  gradually  added,  with  the  addition  of 
more  water,  the  mill  continuing  in  action  the 
whole  time  until  the  pan  contained  a thin  slip  of 
the  lime  and  plaster.  To  this  mixture  30  cubic 
feet  of  sand  were  added  and  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  it,  and  the  mortar  was  then  ready  for 
use.  Thus  treated  the  lime  sets  without  slaking, 
and  makes  what  I have  termed  “ selenitic 
mortar.” 

For  the  finishing  coat  in  rough  stucco,  the 
quantity  of  sand  was  reduced  to  20  cubic  feet, 
and  after  the  first  coat  was  put  on  the  wall,  the 
plasterers  could  in  a few  hours’  time  follow  on 
with  the  finishing  coat.  For  the  first  coating  on 
lathwork  the  usual  quantity  of  hair,  but  un- 
beaten, was  added  whilst  the  mortar  was  being 
incorporated,  and  the  ceilings  were  finished  with 
a mixture  of  slip  prepared  as  before,  with  one 
part  of  chalk  and  two  parts  of  sand  for  every 
part  of  lime  used  in  the  slip. 

The  whole  of  the  outer  corridors,  staircases, 
and  crush-rooms,  and  all  the  private  and  refresh- 
ment rooms  round  the  building,  are,  as  it  is 
termed,  fire-proof,  no  wood  being  used  in  their 
construction  beyond  that  of  the  doors,  windows, 
and  the  wood  slips  used  to  carry  the  concrete 
and  tiled  floors.  Probably,  in  the  case  of  a fire 
in  the  interior  of  the  Hall,  the  title  would  not  be 
belied,  for  the  inrush  of  fresh  air  would  be  so 
great  as  to  keep  all  without  the  auditorium  per- 
fectly cool.  Since  also  the  audience  empties 
itself  into  these  corridors  and  crush-rooms  in  a 
few  minutes,  there  is  no  great  likelihood  of  loss 
of  life  in  the  event  of  a fire  occurring.  As  pre- 
cautions against  fire,  hydrants  are  fixed  at  several 
points  on  each  floor  level,  the  whole  being  in 
communication  with  thirty  tanks  on  the  picture- 
gallery  roof,  containing  in  all  nearly  50,000 
gallons  of  water.  These  tanks  are  supplied  from 
a well  smik  through  the  London  clay  into  the 
chalk,  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  they  also 
receive  the  rainfall  on  the  large  roof.  The 
hydraulic  lift  is  supplied  from  the  same  sources. 

In  the  warming  and  ventilating  arrangements 
I had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Phipson,  who 
has  had  great  and  varied  experience  in  the  heat- 
ing of  large  buildings.  Coils  of  hot-water  pipes 
are  placed  in  three  separate  air-chambers,  under 
the  arena,  the  amphitheatre  stalls  and  the  main 
corridors  of  the  building  respectively.  The 


heated  air  from  those  in  the  arena  ascends 
through  the  interstices  of  the  floor ; that  from 
the  coils  under  the  amphitheatres  through  the 
risers  of  the  steps  on  which  the  seats  are  placed ; 
and  that  from  beneath  the  main  corridor  finds 
its  way  through  passages  in  the  wall  into  the 
boxes,  the  picture-gallery,  the  corridors,  the  re- 
freshment and  private  rooms  and  small  lecture- 
theatres.  The  external  fresh  air  is  forced  in  by 
two  fans,  5 ft.  9 in.  in  diameter,  each  worked  by 
a 5-horso  power  engine,  and  blowing  right  and 
left  through  passages  provided  for  the  purpose 
into  the  three  above-mentioned  air-chambers. 
It  may  also  be  drawn  through  them  by  the 
ascensional  current  of  heated  air  in  the  Hall 
itself,  which,  when  the  gas  is  lighted,  or  the 
building  warmed  in  cold  weather,  exerts  an 
enormous  force.  The  amphitheatre  and  corridor 
air-chambers,  with  their  systems  of  coils  of  hot- 
water  pipe  can  be  together  utilised  for  the  Hall, 
or  for  the  corridors  and  private  and  other  rooms. 
In  order  to  preserve  equality  of  temperature  in 
all  parts  of  these  chambers,  the  coils  of  hot- 
water  pipe  are  divided  into  sections,  each  section 
having  its  own  hot-water  generator,  in  winch 
the  temperature  is  kept  up  by  a supply  of  steam 
from  three  25-horse  power  steam  boilers  at  the 
back  part  of  the  building.  There  are  sixteen 
such  generators,  each  supplying  its  own  system 
of  pipes,  with  and  admitting  of  hot  water  being 
put  into  action  or  thrown  out  at  will.  The  total 
amount  of  heating  surface  in  the  various  coils  is 
represented  by  about  28,000  ft.  of  4- in.  hot- water 
pipe. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  connexion  with  the 
management  of  the  warming  and  ventilation  of 
such  a building  is  the  control  of  the  inward 
draft  when  the  doors  are  open  from  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  audience ; but  by  carefully 
attending  at  these  times  to  the  closing  of  the 
louvres  of  the  upcast  shaft  through  the  centre 
ring  of  the  roof,  this  draft  can  bo  controlled. 

The  conditions  prescribed  for  the  exterior 
were,  as  I have  said,  that  the  facade  should  con- 
sist of  red  brick,  with  texra-cotta  dressings. 
The  subject  of  terra-cotta  as  a decorative 
building  material  has  been  so  fully  treated  of 
by  Mr.  C.  Barry  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
do  more  in  relation  to  its  use  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
than  refer  briefly  to  the  principles  which  guided 
us  in  its  application  and  treatment.  The  terra- 
cotta material  was  considered  simply  as  a 
superior  description  of  brick,  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  plane  surfaces  of  a somewhat 
similar  material,  but  of  another  colour.  It  was 
thought  therefore  unnecessary  that  the  lines  and 
edges  should  have  the  precision  of  stonework 
given  them,  or  that  the  blocks  should  be  of  large 
size.  It  was  further  judged  that  delicate 
modelling  would  be  out  of  character  with  a 
building  which  must  be  of  veiy  massive  appear- 
ance, and  which  should  depend  more  for  its  effect 
on  the  sweep  of  its  lines  than  on  exquisite 
finish.  These  opinions  were  held  strongly  by 
Mr.  Tovrnroe,  to  whom  the  hall  is  indebted  for 
the  actual  modelling  or  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  whole  of  the  modelling  work, 
and  I judged  them  to  be  correct.  Many,  un- 
doubtedly, think  that  the  modelling  is  too  coarse, 
but  I have  been  gratified  to  observe  that  the  eye 
of  the  painter  is  generally  pleased  with  the 
picturesque  effect  wliich  this  mode  of  treatment 
has  imparted,  an  effect  to  wliich  doubtless  the 
varied  and  rich  tints  of  the  material  itself  have 
largely  contributed. 

The  terra-cotta  was  all  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Gibbs  & Canning,  of  Tamworth.  The  blocks  for 
the  preparation  of  the  moulds  were  supplied  to 
them  by  us,  and  the  terra-cotta  work  was  fixed 
by  masons  furnished  by  the  building  contractors. 

The  terra-cotta  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Canning  is 
prepared  from  fire-clay,  without  foreign  admix- 
ture, and  is  burned  at  a high  temperature,  such 
as  promises  to  render  it  very  durable  ; the  blocks 
are  not  made  in  the  manner  followed  by  Messrs. 
Blashfield  & Blanchard,  with  cells  which  have  to 
be  filled  in  with  concrete  or  grouting,  but  are 
chambered  from  behind,  so  that  the  brickwork  of 
the  wall  can  bo  built  into  them.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  fixing  of  this 
terra-cotta  to  allow  for  the  extra  brickwork 
necessary ; but  of  course  there  is  a saving  of 
grouting  and  concrete,  and  it  appears  to  me  to 
make  a better  job  than  the  blocks  with  the  cells 
closed  at  the  back. 

The  red  bricks  employed  in  conjunction  with 
the  terra-cotta  were  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Cawte, 
of  Farcham.  They  are  very  heavy  and  hard, 
having,  if  I nray  use  the  expression,  a metallic- 
looking  and  slightly  conchoidal  fracture,  are  little 
absorbent,  and  are  for  beauty  of  tint  unsur- 


passed by  any  bricks  in  the  kingdom.  I was 
indebted  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Redgrave  for  the  whole 
of  the  work  connected  with  the  preparation  of 
the  terra-cotta,  as  well  as  for  his  general  advice 
and  assistance  in  every  part  of  the  work  ; and 
Mr.  Verity  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of 
the  constructive  working  drawings. 

It  will  be  observed  that  on  the  exterior  of  the 
wall  of  the  picture-gallery  in  the  original  design 
the  surface  was  broken  with  decorative  panels  of 
Geometric  design.  It  was  suggested  to  me  by 
Mr.  Henry  Cole  that  this  wall  gave  a fine  oppor- 
tunity for  a mosaic  picture  of  figures  which  he 
thought  should  be  considerably  larger  than  life- 
size.  My  assistant,  Mr.  Townroe,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  he  approved  of  the  notion  as  much 
as  I did,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  reducing  the 
figures  to  nearly  half  life-size  ; and  Mr.  G amble, 
who  was  much  consulted  throughout,  and  who 
was  my  boldest  adviser  in  most  cases  of  doubt, 
supported  him.  In  this  conflict  of  views,  I resorted 
to  the  counsels  of  the  weak  and  prudent,  and 
adopted  the  middle  course,  which  had  to  my 
mind  this  recommendation.  The  first  idea  of  a 
spectator  would  be  that  they  were  life-size,  and 
although  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  building 
might  be  enhanced  by  a reduction  of  the  figures, 
it  was  better  that  such  an  expedient  for  pro- 
ducing effect  should  not  be  attempted,  as  the 
balcony  immediately  below  it,  with  or  without 
living  persons  standing  on  it,  would  certainly 
reveal  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  I saw  no 
reason  to  reduce  the  apparent  size  of  the 
building  for  the  sake  of  a fine  mosaic 
picture.  The  figures,  by  the  advice  of  some  of 
the  artists  who  undertook  to  prepare  the  designs, 
were  finally  mado  something  over  full  life- 
size.  It  was  at  the  same  time  arranged  that  the 
colours  should  be  buff  upon  a chocolate  ground, 
and  that  the  outlines  should  be  black.  These 
points  were  settled  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Pickersgill,  R.A. ; Marks,  A.R.A.  ; and  Yearaes, 
A.R.A.  The  other  artists  who  contributed  designs 
were  Messrs.  Armitage,  A.R.A. ; Poyntcr,  R.A. ; 
Horsley,  R.A. ; and  H.  Armstead.  The  frieze 
was  divided  into  sixteen  lengths  of  about  50  ft. 
each,  some  artists  taking  two  or  three  such 
lengths,  and  the  sum  accepted  in  payment  for 
the  work  was  so  moderate  as  to  entitle  these 
gentlemen  to  the  warm  thanks  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  application  of  pictorial  art  to 
architectural  buildings. 

This  valuable  series  of  designs  is  exhibited 
this  evening  on  your  walls.  They  are  drawn  on 
a scale  of  6 ft.  0 in.  to  the  foot,  and  the  task  of 
enlarging  them  to  the  size  of  the  proposed 
mosaic  reproductions  was  entrusted  to  Sergeant 
Spackman,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  was 
fortunate  enough,  as  I believe,  to  make  the  en- 
largements to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
artists.  He  prepared  small  photographic  nega- 
tives from  the  originals,  and  by  means  of  a 
camera,  illuminated  with  a lime-light,  threw  an 
image  of  the  required  size  on  to  a screen  covered 
with  paper,  upon  which  the  necessary  outlines 
were  then  put  in  with  black  lines.  Sergeant 
Spademan,  who  is  himself  an  artist,  determined 
as  a rule  the  thickness  of  the  lines  to  be  used, 
but  on  this  point  he  consulted  the  artists  when- 
ever he  was  able  to  do  so.  The  thicknesses  of 
the  tessera)  employed  in  translating  these  en- 
larged pictures  varied  from  £ of  an  inch  to  \ of 
an  inch  in  five  gradations. 

It  would  occupy  your  attention  too  long  to 
describe  the  process  by  which  the  mosaic 
workers  produced  the  actual  ceramic  pictures 
on  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  I have  said 
sufficient  to  enable  an  opinion  to  be  formed  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  more  general  adoption  of 
this  species  of  mural  decoration.  I would  only 
observe  that  the  flat  treatment  in  this  case  was 
not  selected  from  a conviction  that  it  is  in  itself 
superior  to  a treatment  in  relief  for  exterior 
decoration,  but  because  the  latter  mode  would 
have  been  very  difficult  or  impossible,  for  two 
reasons  : — First,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find 
a body  of  modellers  who  could  have  executed  in 
the  given  time  800  ft.  of  full-size  figures  in 
relief,  with  the  same  degree  of  excellence  as 
could  be  secured  by  adopting  the  work  of  the 
painter  instead  of  availing  one’s  self  of  the 
sculptor’s  art.  Secondly,  if  this  difficulty  could 
have  been  got  over,  the  means  at  my  disposal 
were  quite  insufficient  to  have  met  the  expense 
of  executing  the  work  by  the  assistance  of  tiro 
latter.  The  total  cost  of  the  frieze,  including 
the  designs,  their  enlargement  and  fixing,  was 
4,4261.,  and  its  area  is  5,200  square  feet.  Has 
this  decoration  been  too  dearly  bought  ? To  say 
that  another  mode  of  decoration  would  bo  more 
effective,  if  that  mode  be  impossible  under  the 
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conditions  of  the  case,  will  not  settle  the  question 
of  the  mosaic  flat  treatment  being  or  not  being 
one  that  ought  to  be  repeated.  In  discussing 
the  question,  the  facility  with  which  the  artist’s 
work  can  be  effectually  rendered  in  mosaic  work 
without  much  artistic  feeling  or  knowledge  of 
the  human  figure  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  For  modelling  in 
relief  every  workman  employed  must  be  an 
educated  artist,  unless  the  architect  is  satisfied 
that  want  of  art  shall  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
work.  May  I be  permitted  to  suggest,  also,  in 
favour  of  a flat  treatment,  that  in  London  soot 
deposits  and  birds’  nests  have  somewhat  marred 
the  effect  of  the  sculptured  figures  in  the 
pediments  of  our  public  buildings  F 

The  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers  were  the  chief 
contractors,  and  the  Well-known  character  of 
their  foremen,  their  boldness  in  meeting  the 
views  of  the  architect,  and  their  ability  in 
coping  with  the  most  formidable  difficulties  did 
not  forsake  them  here.  For  clerks  of  the  works 
I had  Mr.  Hemslev,  who  showed  the  most 
zealous  attention  to  his  work  ; and  Mr.  Saukey, 
who  superintended  the  preparation  and  fixing  of 
the  roof  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  I was  also 
much  indebted  for  assistance  to  many  other 
gentlemen,  but  I must  not  detain  you  by  par- 
ticularising the  nature  of  the  assistance  they 
rendered.  I ought  not,  however,  to  pass  over 
the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  Stephenson,  who 
afforded  me  great  assistance  throughout  the 
whole  work. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

A meeting  was  hold  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  Adam  - street, 
Adelplii,  on  Monday  evening,  January  22ud, 
when  a discussion  took  place  on  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission.  Mr.  George 
Godwin  presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  commencing  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  said  that  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  subject  then  to  be  considered  before  the 
public.  We  had  just  recovered  from  the  alarm 
caused  by  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  what 
would  have  been  a frightful  loss  to  the  whole 
community ; and  the  cause  of  this  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  sanitary  matters.  Public 
opinion  was  in  a state  of  excitement  on  the 
subject.  Whether  this  excitement  would  speedily 
pass  away  with  no  definite  result,  as  had  been 
the  case  on  many  similar  occasions,  and  whether 
the  Legislature  would  act  with  effect,  remained 
to  be  seen.  It  was  their  duty  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity for  the  consideration  of  sanitary  measures, 
and  of  proper  steps  being  taken  to  put  matters 
on  a better  footing  than  now.  He  had  heard,  on 
other  subjects,  measures  proposed  in  meetings 
of  this  Association,  which  at  the  time  were  not 
listened  to  by  the  general  public,  or  were  de- 
nounced as  impracticable,  but  which  afterwards  ' 
had  been  generally  adopted.  He  trusted  that 
the  present  discussion,  which  he  then  invited 
Mr.  Hastings  to  open,  might  have  a good  effect, 
and  that  in  a matter  which  concerned  the  public 
good  so  much  as  the  present,  we  might  speedily 
see  a great,  change. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  said  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Commission  had  a very  wide 
scope  ; but  in  his  opinion  the  chief  points  in  it  ! 
were,  firstly,  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  to 
which  it  was  proposed  to  entrust  the  carrying  1 
out  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted ; and,  secondly, 
the  executive  officers  who  were  to  be  their 
agents.  He  was  not  sanguine  that  a complete  j 
measure  of  sanitary  reform  would  be  speedily  j 
passed,  and  he  doubted  if  the  subject  could  be 
dealt  with  satisfactorily  in  a short  period  of  1 
time.  If  one  or  two  points  could  be  settled  in  ' 
the  next  session,  and  those  upon  a right  prin- 
ciple, we  should  have  made  more  progress  than  * 
if  the  whole  subject  were  considered  and  settled 
hastily.  The  present  arrangements  in  regard  to 
sanitary  matters  were  absurd,  and  often  involved  | 
a conflict  of  authority  between  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  different  departments  of  the  same  1 
work.  To  reconcile  those  conflicting  local  I 
authorities,  or  supersede  them  by  a better  ar-  [ 
rangement,  was  a very  desirable  thing.  He  had  I 
formerly  expressed  the  opinion,  which  he  still 
maintained,  that  in  rural  districts  the  proper  ! 
authority  in  such  matters  as  these  was  the  | 
county  or  its  principal  officers.  In  towns  of 
some  size  the  town  councils  might  have  the  con- 
trol, as  being  the  best  available  body.  In  the 
rural  districts  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ! 
improvement  was  the  intervention  of  private  I 


interests.  The  only  way  to  eliminate  this  was  to 
raise  up  an  authority  which  would  be  superior 
to  it.  He  thought  that  this  authority  might  be 
confided  to  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions.  In 
addition  to  other  qualifications,  he  believed  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  elected  was  an  im- 
portant one.  The  representative  principle  did 
not  suit  every  case,  and  this  was  one  to  which  he 
thought  it  wise  not  to  apply  it.  The  proposal 
that  the  present  Boards  of  Guardians  should 
exercise  this  authority  in  sanitary  matters  he  did 
not  agree  with.  He  understood  that  Mr.  Stansfeld 
was  in  favour  of  a County  Board  of  Guardians 
to  be  chosen  by  the  present  Boards  from  among 
themselves.  This  plan  would  amount  to  a vir- 
tual disfranchisement  of  the  present  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Boards.  Mr.  Goschen’s  plan 
to  give  half  the  seats  on  the  Board  to  the  rate- 
payers, and  half  to  the  Justices,  was  more  in 
harmony  with  his  own  ideas.  This  was  a kind 
of  revival  of  the  old  County  Courts.  The  School 
Boards  had  been  offered  as  a model,  but  these 
were  far  from  being  free  from  bias,  and  the 
objects  for  which  they  existed  did  not  in  every 
case  have  the  first  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
members.  He  thought  that  should  the  election 
of  sanitary  Boards  be  confided  to  ratepayers, 
the  efficiency  of  the  arrangements  would  be  not 
so  much  considered  as  the  question  of  expense. 
The  calm  judicial  mind  which  the  Board  of 
Justices  would  bring  to  bear  upon  such  matters 
as  questions  of  compensation,  and  other  sources 
of  dispute,  would  be  highly  useful.  In  matters 
which  now  come  before  these  bodies,  the  im- 
partial and  impassive  way  in  which  they  are 
considered,  was  a noteworthy  fact.  In  the 
higher  functions  of  politics,  the  necessity  of 
separating  the  different  departments  was  appa- 
rent, but  this  necessity  did  not  exist  in  matters 
of  local  government.  He,  therefore,  should 
not  object  to  the  union  of  legislative  and 
judicial  functions  in  the  proposed  Boards. 
In  regard  to  the  officials  to  bo  employed 
under  the  Boards,  the  wisest  plan  would  be,  he 
thought,  to  obtain  the  services  of  a few  highly- 
trained  men,  and  pay  them  well,  rather  than  to 
endeavour  to  multiply  officers  with  insufficient 
payments.  One  or  two  such  officials  would  be  able 
to  serve  each  county  efficiently.  The  geography 
of  the  Poor-law  Unions  was  useless  for  sanitary 
purposes;  to  carry  thse  out  properly,  we  must 
follow  the  watersheds.  There  should  be  no  such  con- 
flict as  we  have  now ; but  all  matters  of  irrigation, 
sewage,  and  such  like  should  be  brought  under 
the  notice  of  one  authority.  Each  county  can 
now  appoint  an  analyst ; and  this  appointment 
had  been  of  great  Bervice.  In  like  manner,  the 
county  might  appoint  its  one  or  more  health 
officers.  If  such  a measure  were  enacted,  it 
would  be  a step  in  the  right  direction, — an 
instalment  of  a future  more  perfect  measure.  In 
conclusion,  he  hoped  the  meeting  would  not  be 
content  with  the  small  areas  proposed  by  the 
Report,  but  would  recognise  the  principle  that 
the  wider  the  legislature  the  more  likely  it 
would  be  to  work  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Webster,  Q.C.,  condemned  the  proposed 
small  areas,  and  agreed  with  the  principle  of 
making  the  watersheds  the  sanitary  districts. 
He  thought  the  Justices  would  make  very  bad 
sanitary  administrators,  and  desired  no  half- 
measures, but  a complete  and  comprehensive  : 
scheme  of  reform. 

Dr.  Rogers  spoke  of  the  impracticability  of 
entrusting  sanitary  matters  to  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians. He  favoured  the  idea  of  committing 
them  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
thought  a system  of  sanitary  inspection  might 
be  arranged  with  great  effect. 

Dr.  Rumsey  coincided  with  Mr.  Hastings  in 
nearly  all  his  views.  He  thought  the  Com- 
missioners had  done  a great  work.  If  they  had 
done  nothing  else,  they  had  shown  what  was  to 
be  accomplished.  He  condemned  the  proposed 
multiplication  of  small  bodies,  as  destructive  of 
efficiency.  The  large  centres  of  population 
might  be  treated  as  the  counties,  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  local  Boards.  He  thought, 
in  a general  way,  it  would  be  best  to  follow  the 
old  lines  in  the  apportionment  of  districts. 

Dr.  Lankester  agreed  in  the  main  with  Mr. 
Hastings’s  remarks.  He  thought  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Commissioners. 
He  could  not  say  anything  in  favour  of  Boards 
of  Guardians,  but  must  confess  that  he  was 
just  as  much  afraid  of  justices.  He  thought 
there  should  be  an  independent  Controlling 
Board,  similar  in  its  constitution  to  the  Board  of 
W orks.  The  present  action  of  sanitary  authorities, 
as,  for  instance,  in  their  doings  in  relation  to  the 
prevailing  epidemic  of  small-pox,  was  highly  un- 
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satisfactory.  He  desired  to  see  a Central  Board 
of  Health  established  with  power  to  enforce 
sanitary  measures  in  every  village. 

Dr.  Stallard  differed  in  several  particulars  from 
what  had  been  said.  All  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Hastings  were  directed  against  the  repre- 
sentative principle.  But  he  thought  people 
could  not  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  what  they 
did  not  believe  in.  He  thought  we  must  take 
the  present  local  machinery  and  use  it  as  best 
we  could.  He  preferred  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  the  Justices.  The  Controlling  Boards  should 
be  elected  directly,  and  not  sifted  through  Boards 
of  Guardians.  The  best  area,  he  thought,  was 
that  of  the  present  unions,  of  which  combinations 
might  be  made,  where  requisite,  by  the  central 
authority. 

Dr.  Little  was  not  disposed  to  wait  for  a com- 
plete measure  until  people  were  educated. 

Dr.  Stewart  hoped  whatever  Acts  might  bo 
passed  that  they  would  not  clash  the  one  with 
the  other.  He  would  refer  the  meeting  to  the 
joint  report  of  the  British  Medical  and  the  Social 
Science  Associations  in  reference  to  the  educa- 
tion question. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hill  made  a few  observations, 
concurring  generally  with  Mr.  Hastings’s 
opinions. 

Mr.  Chadwick  desired  that  the  areas  of  dis- 
tricts should  be  extended,  and  these  should 
follow  the  watershed.  The  engineer  and  the 
architect  were  important  agents  in  the  work  of 
sanitaiy  reform.  We  must  look  for  improve- 
ment, in  all  the  particulars,  to  the  great  land- 
owners.  He  instanced  the  efforts  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Northumberland  in  this  direction  as  offering 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  The  officers 
he  thought  it  was  advisable  to  appoint  by  com- 
petitive examination,  and  not  by  nomination. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  no  one  could 
consider  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  as 
absurd,  a term  which  had  been  used  by  one  of 
the  speakers,  although  we  might  not  be  able 
to  agree  with  them  in  all  their  recommenda- 
tions. There  seemed  to  be  in  the  meeting  a 
unanimous  opinion  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
were  not  the  right  bodies  to  trust  for  sanitary 
improvements,  and  that  mixed  Boards,  con- 
sisting of  magistrates  and  selected  guardians, 
were  preferable.  He  thought  so  too.  Also  that 
there  should  be  superior  officers  of  health,  suffi- 
ciently paid  to  abandon  private  practice,  with 
the  Poor-law  medical  officers  as  assistants.  One 
omission  he  might  notice  in  the  Report  : the 
necessity  of  attention  to  good  construction  in 
sanitary  works  was  not  referred  to.  The  venti- 
lation of  sewers,  which  should  be  made  a law, 
was  but  just  touched  upon  in  the  Report.  He 
hoped  the  discussion  would  have  some  influence 
in  the  settlement  of  the  question,  especially  as 
there  was  such  unanimity  on  the  main  features. 
We  could  not  wait  till  the  education  of  the  com- 
munity was  completed.  Years  had  passed,  and 
comparatively  little  progress  had  yet  been  made. 
The  advancement  of  the  human  family  should 
be  the  great  aim  of  our  efforts,  and  in  our  pro- 
gress towards  this  end  wo  should  spare  neither 
time  nor  money. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
PIPES  IN  DETERMINING  THE  DIREC- 
TION OF  A DISCHARGE  OF  LIGHT- 
NING.* 

Although  the  invention  of  the  lightning  con- 
ductor is  one  of  the  noblest  applications  of 
science  to  the  wants  of  man,  and  its  utility 
has  been  established  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
by  the  experience  of  more  than  a century,  yet  a 
sufficient  number  of  instances  are  recorded  of 
damage  done  by  lightning  to  buildings  armed 
with  conductors  to  produce,  in  the  minds  of 
some,  an  impression  that  the  protective  in- 
fluence of  lightning  conductors  is  of  but  ques- 
tionable value. 

The  destruction,  by  fire,  of  the  beautiful 
church  at  Crumpsall  during  a thunderstorm  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.,  has  induced  me  to 
bring  before  the  Society,  with  a view  to  their 
being  known  as  widely  as  possible,  some  facts 
connected  with  the  electric  discharge  which 
have  guided  me  for  some  years  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  means  by  which  disasters  of  this 
kind  may  be  averted. 

For  the  proper  consideration  of  this  subject  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a distinction  between  the 
mechanical  damage,  which  is  the  direct  effect 


* By  Mr.  Henry  Wilde.  Read  at  a meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
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of  the  lightning  stroke,  and  the  damage  caused 
indirectly  by  the  filing  of  inflammable  mate- 
rials which  happen  to  be  in  the  line  of  dis- 
charge. 

Instances  of  mechanical  injury  to  buildings, 
not  provided  with  conductors,  are  still  sufficiently 
numerous  to  illustrate  the  terrific  force  of  the 
lightning  stroke,  and  at  the  same  time  the  igno- 
rance and  indifference  which  prevail  in  some 
quarters  with  respect  to  the  means  of  averting 
such  disasters ; for  wherever  lofty  buildings  are 
furnished  with  conductors  from  the  summit  to 
the  base,  and  thence  into  the  earth,  damage 
of  the  mechanical  kind  is  now  happily  un- 
known. 

Even  in  those  cases  where  lightning  conduc- 
tors have  not  extended  continuously  through  the 
whole  height  of  a building,  or  where  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  conductor  has,  from  any  cause, 
terminated  abruptly  at  the  base  of  the  building, 
the  severity  of  the  stroke  has  been  greatly  miti- 
gated, the  damage  being  limited,  in  many  cases, 
to  the  loosening  of  a few  stones  or  bricks. 

The  ever-extending  introduction  of  gas  and 
water  pipes  into  the  interior  of  buildings  armed 
with  lightning  conductors  has,  however,  greatly 
altered  the  character  of  the  protection  which 
they  formerly  afforded,  and  the  conviction  has 
been  long  forced  upon  me  that,  while  buildings 
so  armed  are  effectually  protected  from  injury  of 
the  mechanical  kind,  they  are  more  subject  to 
damage  by  fire. 

The  proximity  of  lightning  conductors  to  gas 
and  water  mains,  as  an  element  of  danger,  has 
not  yet,  so  far  as  I know,  engaged  the  attention 
of  electricians,  and  it  was  first  brought  under 
my  notice  at  Oldham  in  1861,  by  witnessing  the 
•effects  of  a lightning  discharge  from  the  end  of 
a length  of  iron  wire  rope  which  had  been  fixed 
near  to  the  top  of  a tall  factory  chimney,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  a long  length  of  telegraph 
wire.  The  chimney  was  provided  with  a copper 
lightning  conductor  terminating  in  the  ground  in 
the  usual  manner.  In  close  proximity  to  the 
conductor,  and  parallel  with  it,  the  wire  rope 
descended  from  near  the  top  of  the  chimney,  for 
a distance  of  100  ft.,  and  was  finally  secured  to 
an  iron  bolt  inserted  in  the  chimney  about  10  ft. 
from  the  ground.  During  a thunderstorm  which 
occurred  soon  after  the  telegraph  wire  was  fixed, 
the  lightning  descended  the  wire  rope,  and  in- 
stead of  discharging  itself  upon  the  neighbouring 
lightning  conductor  darted  through  the  air  for  a 
distance  of  16  ft.  to  a gas-meter  in  a cellar  of 
an  adjoining  cotton  warehouse,  where  it  fused 
the  lead  pipe  connexions  and  ignited  the  gas. 
That  the  discharge  had  really  passed  between 
"the  end  of  the  wire  rope  and  tho  lead  pipe  con- 
nexions, was  abundantly  evident  from  the  marks 
made  on  the  chimney  by  the  fusion  and  volatili- 
sation of  the  end  of  the  wire  rope,  and  by  the 
fusion  of  the  lead  pipe.  As  tho  accident  oc- 
'curred  in  the  daytime,  the  fire  was  soon  detected 
and  promptly  extinguished. 

Another  and  equally  instructive  instance  of 
the  inductive  influence  of  gas-pipes  in  deter- 
mining the  direction  of  the  lightning  discharge 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  1863  at  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Kersal  Moor,  during  divine  service.  To 
the  outside  of  the  spire  and  tower  of  this  church 
a copper  lightning  conductor  was  fixed,  the  lower 
extremity  of  which  was  extended  under  the  soil 
for  a distance  of  about  20  ft.  Tho  lightning 
descended  this  conductor,  but  instead  of  passing 
into  the  earth  by  the  path  provided  for  it,  struck 
through  the  side  of  the  tower  to  a small  gas-pipo 
fixed  to  the  inner  wall.  The  point  at  which  the 
lightning  left  the  conductor  was  about  5 ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  pierced  was  about  4 ft. ; but  beyond 
the  fracture  of  one  of  the  outer  stones  of  the 
wall,  and  the  shattering  of  the  plaster  near  the 
gas-pipe,  the  building  sustained  no  injury. 

That  the  direction  of  the  electric  discharge 
had,  in  this  case,  been  determined  by  the  gas- 
pipes  which  passed  under  the  floor  of  the  church, 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  watches  of 
several  members  of  the  congregation  who  were 
seated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gas  mains  were  so 
strongly  magnetised  as  to  be  rendered  unser- 
viceable. 

The  church  at  Crumpsall  is  about  a mile  dis- 
tant from  that  at  Kersal  Moor,  and  the  ignition 
of  the  gas  by  lightning,  which  undoubtedly 
caused  its  destruction,  is  not  so  distinctly 
traceable  as  it  is  in  other  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  because  the  evidences  of 
the  passage  of  the  electric  discharge  have  been 
obliterated  by  the  fire.  From  information,  how- 
ever, communicated  to  mo  by  the  clerk  in  charge 
of  the  building,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 


gas-pipes,  the  most  probable  course  of  the  elec- 
tric discharge  was  ultimately  found. 

The  church  is  provided  with  a copper  light- 
ning-conductor, w'hich  descends  outside  the 
spire  and  tower  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  roof. 
The  conductor  then  enters  a large  iron  down- 
spout, and  thence  is  carried  into  the  same 
chain  as  that  in  which  the  spout  discharges 
itself.  Immediately  under  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
and  against  the  wall,  a line  of  iron  gas-pipe 
extended  parallel  with  the  horizontal  lead  gutter 
which  conveyed  the  water  from  the  roof  to  the 
iron  spout  in  which  the  conductor  was  inclosed. 
This  line  of  gas-piping,  though  not  in  use  for 
some  time  previously  to  the  fire,  was  in 
contact  with  the  pipes  connected  with  the 
meter  in  the  vestry,  where  the  fire  originated, 
and  was  not  more  than  3 ft.  distant  from 
the  lead  gutter  on  the  roof.  As  no  indica- 
tions of  the  electric  discharge  having  taken 
place  tlirough  the  masonry  were  found,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  church  at  Kersal  Moor,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  lightning  left  the  con- 
ductor at  the  point  where  the  latter  entered  the 
iron  spout,  and  by  traversing  the  space  between 
the  leaden  gutter  and  the  line  of  gas-piping  in 
the  roof,  fouucl  a more  easy  path  to  the  earth 
by  the  gas-mains  than  was  provided  for  it  in  the 
drain. 

In  my  experiments  on  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  terrestrial  globe  * I have  already  directed 
attention  to  the  powerful  influence  wliich  lines  of 
metal,  extended  in  contact  with  moist  ground, 
exercise  in  promoting  the  discharge  of  electric 
currents  of  comparatively  low  tension  into  the 
earth’s  substance,  and  also  that  the  amount  of 
tho  discharge  from  an  electro-motor  into  the 
earth  increases  conjointly  with  the  tension  of  the 
current  and  the  length  of  the  conductor  extended 
in  contact  with  the  earth.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  atmospheric  electricity,  of  a 
tension  sufficient  to  strike  through  a stratum  of 
air  several  hundred  yards  thick,  should  find  an 
easier  path  to  the  earth  by  leaping  from  a light- 
ning conductor  through  a few  feet  of  air  or  stone 
to  a great  system  of  gas  and  water  mains,  ex- 
tending in  large  towns  for  miles,  than  by  the 
short  line  of  metal  extended  in  the  ground  which 
forms  the  usual  termination  of  a lightning  con- 
ductor. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  cases  of 
lightning  discharge  which  I have  cited  the 
lightning  conductors  acted  efficiently  in  protect- 
ing the  buildings  from  damage  of  a mechanical 
nature,  the  trifling  injury  to  the  church  tower  at 
Kersal  Moor  being  directly  attributable  to  the 
presence  of  the  gas-pipe  in  proximity  to  the  con- 
ductor. Nor  would  there  have  been  any  danger 
from  fire  by  the  ignition  of  the  gas  if  all  the 
pipes  used  in  the  interior  of  the  buildings  had 
been  made  of  iron  or  brass  instead  of  lead  ; for 
all  the  cases  of  the  ignition  of  gas  by  lightning 
which  have  come  under  my  observation,  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  fusion  of  lead  pipes 
in  the  line  of  discharge.  The  substitution  of 
brass  and  iron,  wherever  lead  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  gas  apparatus,  would,  however, 
be  attended  with  great  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense, and  moreover,  would  not  avert  other 
dangei-s  incident  to  the  disruptive  discharge 
from  the  conductor  to  the  gas  and  water-pipes 
within-  a building.  I have  therefore  recom- 
mended that  in  all  cases  where  lightning  con- 
ductors are  attached  to  buildings,  fitted  up  with 
gas  and  water  pipes,  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
lightning  conductor  should  be  bound  in  good 
metallic  contact  with  one  or  other  of  such  pipes 
outside  tho  building.  By  attending  to  this  pre- 
caution the  disruptive  discharge  between  the 
lightning  conductor  and  the  gas  and  water  pipes 
is  prevented,  and  the  fusible  metal  pipes  in  the 
interior  of  the  building  are  placed  out  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lightning  discharge. 

Objections  have  been  raised  by  some  corpora- 
tions to  the  establishment  of  metallic  connexion 
between  lightning  conductors  and  gas  mains,  on 
the  ground  that  damage  might  arise  from  igni- 
tion and  explosion.  These  objections  are  most 
irrational,  as  gas  will  not  ignite  and  explodo 
unless  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
passage  of  lightning  along  continuous  metallic 
conductors,  will  not  ignite  gas  even  when  mixed 
with  air.  Moreover,  in  every  case  of  the  igni- 
tion of  gas  by  lightning,  the  discharge  is  actually 
transmitted  along  the  mains,  such  objections  not- 
withstanding. A grave  responsibility,  therefore, 
rests  upon  those  who,  after  introducing  a source 
of  danger  into  a building,  raise  obstacles  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  averting  this  danger. 
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LONDON  AS  IT  IS,  AND  AS  IT 
MIGHT  BE.* 

The  general  aspect  of  the  streets  of  London, 
even  the  principal  ones,  is  commonplace,  un- 
interesting, and  even  ugly  ; and,  compared  with 
the  advantages  gained,  a very  trifling  expense 
would  make  an  astonishing  difference  in  this. 
What  a difference,  again,  is  there  between 
London  and  Paris  in  this  respect.  There  it  is  a 
pleasure  in  the  best  quarters  to  walk  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other : the  fine  broad 
boulevards,  lined  with  trees,  stretching  in  every 
direction  ; the  fresh  clear  air  ; the  white  stone 
fagades,  rich  with  carving  and  sculpture ; the 
tasteful  shops,  almost  everywhere,  make  Paris 
the  very  pattern  of  a capital  city.  And  this 
is  my  apology  fer  referring  to  it  so  often  in  this 
paper. 

The  effect  to  Londoners  coming  back  from 
Paris  to  their  own  dirty  city,  with  its  long  rows 
of  uninteresting  brick-built  streets,  typified  by 
Gower-street ; its  monotonous  squares  ; its  filth 
and  its  smoke,  is  disheartening  in  the  extreme ; 
in  fact,  it  is  only  tlirough  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, such  as  Oxford-street,  ’ Regent-street,  or 
the  Strand,  where  the  shops  and  the  throngs 
of  people  afford  some  amusement,  that  the 
pedestrian  would  care  to  loiter  in  London. 
Those  of  us  who  live  witliin  the  town  usually 
rush  about  from  point  to  point  by  cab,  under- 
ground railroad,  or  omnibus,  our  only  thought 
being  to  get  to  our  destination  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Thus  what  might  be  a healthful  exercise, 
becomes  a fatiguing  strain  on  the  nerves. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  more 
solid  and  finer  architecture  in  some  parts  of 
London  than  in  Paris  itself,  such  as  the  clubs 
about  Pall-mall,  the  mansions  round  Hyde  Park, 
and  several  great  public  buildings  ; and  in  the 
City,  too,  there  are  whole  streets  of  architecture 
which,  for  boldness  and  originality,  and  solidity 
of  construction,  are  far  superior  to  Parisian.  But 
it  is  all  hidden  in  narrow  streets  and  courts,  and  if 
you  were  to  turn  up  your  head  to  look  at  it,  you 
would  be  carried  away  or  knocked  over  by  the 
rushing  crowds  below  ; in  fact,  the  only  time  to 
be  able  to  really  see  it  is  on  Sundays,  or  on  tho 
early  morning  or  late  evening  of  a summer’s 
day,  when  those  busy  millions  have  left  off  their 
toil  for  a time,  and  drawn  off  to  the  suburbs. 
But  all  tho  street  architecture  of  London,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  is  isolated  from  tho  sur- 
rounding buildings  in  style  and  character ; and 
very  often  placed  where  it  can  hardly  be  seen 
at  all  to  advantage. 

Where  the  Parisians  have  the  advantage  of  us 
is  in  the  arrangement  of  their  towns  and  streets. 
Nothing  is  hidden;  all  canbowellseen,andnotloing 
seems  monotonous  or  devoid  of  interest.  Now, 
it  is  a great  reproach  to  us  that  Paris  should  bo 
so  beautiful  and  London  so  ugly.  Wo  cannot 
have  and  we  do  not  want  here  a Napoleon  and 
Baron  Haussmann,  to  cleave  lines  of  street  right 
and  left,  regardless  of  cost,  and  indifferent  to 
private  interest;  but  we  ought,  at  least,  to  do 
our  very  best  to  find  out  some  way  to  remedy 
the  evil.  Is  it  possible  to  suggest  some  plan,  for 
instance,  by  which  a walk  from  University 
College  to  Oxford-street,  down  Gower-street, 
might  be  a pleasant  stroll;  or  a walk  along 
either  the  Edgware-road  or  Euston-road  a plea- 
sant or  interesting  one  ? Some  mil  say  we  ought 
to  build  in  white  stone  instead  of  brick.  This 
may  sound  very  well  in  theory ; but  it  is  impos- 
sible and  out  of  the  question.  If  London  cannot 
bo  made  to  look  interesting  in  brick  and  plaster, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  will  have  to  remain 
in  its  present  ugliness,  unless  there  be  some 
revolution  in  our  systems  of  leasehold  and  notions 
of  economy.  What  we  want  is,  to  find  some 
plan  by  which,  without  wholesale  pulling  down 
and  building  up,  the  existing  London  can  be 
materially  improved ; and  there  are  some  im- 
provements of  this  sort  that  seem  to  me  to 
be  obvious  and  easy  of  carrying  out.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  a system  of  boule- 
vards, lined  with  trees,  in  every  direction,  with- 
out, however,  forming  any  new  streets,  or  running 
to  any  great  expense.  No  place  could  be  more 
favourably  circumstanced  than  London  for  con- 
structing these  useful  and  beautiful  features  of 
a large  city.  There  are  numerous,  almost  count- 
less, broad  roads  in  every  quarter,  of  which  I 
will  take  Euston-road  or  Pentonville-road  as  a 
familiar  type,  which  has  once  been  suburban, 
and  have  been  lined  in  the  main  by  private . 
houses,  with  small  gardens  in  front.  As  the 
town  increases  these  roads  become  required  for 
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shops,  which  are  accordingly  built  out  on  the 
front  gardens,  one  story  high,  and  decorated  on 
the  top  with  all  sorts  of  fantastic  plaster  casts, 
zinc-ware,  &c.,  forming  about  as  ugly  a road  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  Now,  all  that  is  wanted 
to  turn  these  roads  into  magnificent  boulevards 
would  be  to  build  the  shops  under  the  houses  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  to  make  use  of  the  part 
now  occupied  by  front  gardens  for  wide  foot- 
paths, bounded  by  ti'ecs.  Tlxis  might  be  attended 
with  some  expense  in  buying  up  the  gardens ; 
but  this  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
immense  gain,  which  would  entirely  transform 
London  into  a new  city  j and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  property  on  each  side  of  the 
roads  would  be  so  increased  in  value  as  to  pay 
for  the  expense.  Where  there  was  much  room 
to  spare,  as  there  would  be  in  many  cases, 
narrow  gardens,  with  flower-beds  and  seats, 
might  be  formed  under  the  trees ; and  where  the 
underground  railroad  w'ent  underneath,  shafts 
could  be  provided,  by  which  that  useful  line 
would  become  less  sulphurous  and  tunnel-like 
than  at  present. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  after  clearing  the  air 
from  smoke  and* dirt,  the  next  urgent  want 
is  to  introduce  nature  into  London.  We  want 
lxature’s  trees  and  flowers  wherever  we  can  find 
a place  for  them.  The  Embankment,  with  its 
gardens,  and  the  beautiful  flower-beds  that  have 
appeared  of  late  years  in  the  parks  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction  ; but  we  want  a gx-eat  many 
more  such  steps.  We  want  more  public  squares 
laid  out  as  gai'dens,  with  fountains  and  seats. 
The  parks  are  so  far  distant  from  one  another 
that  it  is  quite  a journey  to  get  at  them  ; but  if 
we  had  occasional  public  squares  or  gai'dens, 
however  small,  we  could,  in  a long  walk,  put  up 
with  a dingy  sti-eet  or  two  for  the  sake  of  the 
gardens.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would 
be  an  immense  gain  to  the  occupiers  of  private 
squares  themselves  if  they  were  all  thrown  open 
to  the  public;  for  instead  of  the  privilege  of 
paying  a guinea  or  two  for  the  right  of  entering 
one  dingy  square,  and  shutting  everybody  else 
out,  they  would  have  the  light  of  entry  into  all 
for  nothing  ; and  they  would  also  see  hundreds 
enjoying  a .sniff  of  fresh  ah',  and  little  healthy 
cheeks  glowing,  which  but  for  that  square  would 
have  been  stived  up  in  some  pestifei-ous  sti-eet, 
as  they  are  now.  This  would  be  the  way  to 
educate  the  people,  and  do  as  much  good  as  half 
a dozen  British  Museums.  Why  should  not 
Lcicester-square,  for  instance,  be  made  a public 
garden  ? Is  its  present  condition  such  a boon  to 
its  private  owners  or  the  neighbouxiiood  that  it 
cannot  be  given  up  ? The  lack  of  a place  to  sit 
down  and  rest  your  weary  limbs  is  a terrible 
want  in  London,  as  at  present.  Let  a stranger 
go  down  to  the  Embankment  on  a summer’s  day. 
He  is,  perhaps,  tired,  and  wishes  to  sit  down  and 
-watch  the  river ; but  there  are  no  seats.  Why 
on  earth  are  there  no  seats  along  the  Embank- 
ment ? Happy  thought,— he  will  go  into  the 
gardens  across  the  road  : his  only  view,  it  is 
ti'ue,  will  bo  the  well-known  ruinous  brick  build- 
ings that  uphold  the  architectural  glory  of 
London  in  tliis  quax-ter ; but,  at  least  he  can  rest 
his  weary  limbs.  He  repairs  to  the  garden,  and 
he  sees  about  five  or  six  seats,  each  thickly 
studded  with  nursexy-maids  and  children,  who 
do  not  look  as  if  they  had  the  slightest  intention 
of  giving  them  up.  A policeman,  pexhaps,  tells 
lxim  there  are  plenty  of  seats  in  Hyde  Park  ; 
but,  as  he  docs  not  wish  to  walk  three  or  four 
miles  for  a seat,  he  repairs  either  to  the  waiting- 
room  of  a railway-station  or  to  some  refreshment- 
room,  where  he  purchases  the  luxury  of  a seat 
with  a cup  of  coffee  or  a chop,  which  he  does  not 
want. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  have  many  streets 
in  London  with  and  without  shops  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  turn  into  boulevards,  and  where 
we  could  not  introduce  trees  or  squares.  Is 
thei-e  any  way  of  improving  this  ordinary  street 
architecture  of  London  without  pulling  it  down 
and  rebuilding  it.  Most  of  our  houses  and  shops 
have  a facing  of  stone,  stucco,  or  brick : those 
of  stone  are  usually  the  aristocrats  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  considerable  architectural  preten- 
sions, and  an  example  to  the  l'est  of  the  street : 
what  is  wanted  is  to  “level  up”  the  othei's  (to 
use  Mr.  Disraeli’s  expression)  to  the  same  point. 
With  regard  to  the  stuccoed  ones,  I know  of  two 
examples,  which  prove  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  make  any  ordinary  bi-ick  house  look  artistic 
and  interesting  without  facing  it  with  stone  or 
marble.  I refer  to  Novello’s  music  establish- 
ment in  Bemers-street,  and  to  the  confec- 
tioner’s, in  Oxford-street.  Nothing  could  be 
plainer  than  the  structural  part  of  Novello’s 


warehouse,  which  is  simple  brick  and  stucco, 
but  is  so  tastefully  decorated  in  patterns  in 
colour  as  to  afford  as  muflh  pleasure  as  many 
an  elaborate  stone  building  ; and  the  same 
system  might,  of  course,  be  pursued  with  any 
stuccoed  building.  The  confectioner’s  is  more 
elaborate  structurally  than  the  other,  but  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  ornaments  are  in  colours. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entirely  new  and 
useful  field  for  architects; — given  an  ordinary 
stuccoed  house — to  make  it  look  artistic  and 
interesting;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  utterly 
despise  stucco,  and  decline  to  stoop  to  house 
decoration  of  this  sort  as  beneath  our  notice. 
If  this  be  our  line  of  action,  we  shall  prebably 
be  deserted  by  the  public,  who  will  turn  to  engi- 
neer's as  a mox-e  useful  body,  and  leave  us  to  feed 
on  the  glory  of  our  msthetic  ideas.  I hold  our 
true  course  to  be  to  make  the  best  of  everything, 
even  paint  and  stucco,  and  despise  no  materials 
that  are  given  us  to  work  with  ; and  by  so  doing 
I think  we  shall  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
best  of  our  predecessors.  But,  if  stucco  can 
bo  decoi-ated,  what  can  we  do  with  brick  ? A 
little  while  since,  a prize  was  offex-cd  to 
gentlemen  of  this  Association  for  the  best 
design  for  the  front  of  an  ordinary  Gower-street 
! house,  and  in  answer  several  very  pretty  designs 
were  sent  in ; but,  I believe,  in  every  case  the 
idea  was  to  pull  down  the  front  and  rebuild  it ; 
and  the  objection  to  this  is  that  it  is  very  certain 
very  few,  if  any,  of  the  people  in  Gower-street 
will  pull  down  the  fronts  of  their  houses  and 
rebuild.  But  how  are  they  to  be  made  artistic 
and  interesting  without  pulling  them  down  ? I 
confess  tliis  question  seems  to  me  a poser.  I 
cannot  imagine  one  of  these  houses  in  Gower- 
street  looking  interesting  without  pulling  down 
the  front  and  rebuilding  it.  I can  only  suggest, — 
put  some  flower-trays  in  front  of  every  window ; 
put  some  large  pots  or  boxes  in  basement  ax-ea, 
and  train  creepers  on  ti-ellises  up  the  front  if 
they  will  grew.  Perhaps  some  one  will  be  able  to 
suggest  a better  way. 

Time  warns  me  I must  pass  on  to  my  last 
point, — “ That  thei'e  is  a want  of  general  super- 
vision in  London  fi'om  a fine-art  point  of  view.” 
Nothing  is  more  striking  in  London  than  the 
utter  confusion  and  want  of  plan  in  the  place 
taken  as  a whole  ; it  is  more  like  a collection  of 
towns  than  one  town,  and  the  streets  wind  about 
and  bend  here  and  there  in  a sort  of  fortuitous 
manner,  as  if  their  position  were  the  result  of  I 
chance.  The  rights  of  separate  individuals 
everywhere  seem  to  override  the  public  ad  van-  j 
tage,  and  the  same  is  apparent  in  the  motley 
architectural  character  of  the  streets.  One  man  ! 
has  his  warehouse  or  shop  built  in  Classic  ; . his 
neighbour  adjoins  thei'eto  a Gothic  building, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  to  make  it  accord 
in  any  way  with  the  former  one.  I think 
Regent-street  is  the  only  street  of  any  architec- 
tural pretensions  in  London  which  has  anything 
like  similarity  or  unity  of  design  about  it ; in 
other  cases  the  only  attempt  seems  to  be  to 
make  each  separate  building  look  well  per  se, 
without  considering  whether  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  street  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  Another  thing  most  noticeable  in  London 
is  the  number  of  ixntidy  uglinesses  which  mar 
almost  every  view. 

If  any  man  carries  on  any  business  in  a town 
which  is  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell  or  heai'- 
iug  you  can  prosecute  him  as  a public  mxisauce ; 
but  he  is  allowed  to  offend  against  your  more 
subtle  sense  of  sight,  by  putting  up  some  mon- 
strosity which  is  a perpetual  eyesore,  with  im- 
prnxity.  I must  say  this  seems  to  me  quite  as 
great  a nuisance  as  the  other. 

Let  any  one,  for  instance,  examine  the  differ- 
ent views  of  London  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  from  the  various  bridges  or  points  along 
the  Embankment ; he  will  hardly  find  a single 
view  which  is  not  spoilt  by  one  of  these  eye- 
sores, which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant 
in  the  best  pai'ts  of  a Continental  city. 

What  was  the  use  of  the  consummate  art  with 
which  Wren  designed  the  beautiful  spirets  of 
the  City,  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  glorious 
masterpiece— St.  Paul’s, — so  aptly  termed  the 
“ mother  and  daughters  of  London,”  when 
every  view  is  marred  by  the  introduction  of  some 
factory  chimney  or  huge  gasometer,  which  nxight 
at  least  be  baxxished  to  the  other  side  of  the  river ; 
or  by  such  specimens  of  fine  art  as  Charing- 
cross  and  Caixnon-street  Railway  Stations  ? — the 
one  adorned  with  a couple  of  sow’s  ears  towards 
the  river,  and  the  other  left  in  native  ugliness. 

I am  sure  I shall  not  be  accused  of  exaggera- 
tion when  I say  that  there  are  far  more  blots, 
blemishes,  and  general  untidyness  about  views 
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of  London,  and  English  cities  generally,  than 
Continental  ones. 

Are  we  to  draw  a deduction  from  this,  that 
the  English  ax-e  naturally  deficient  in  taste,  as 
compared  with  other  nations  ? This  may  ba 
partly  time,  and  the  lack  of  unity  of  plan  so  dis- 
cernible in  English  cities  no  doubt  has  its  rise  in 
that  individuality  and  love  of  freedom  which  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  English  cha- 
racter ; but  I think  more  must  be  laid  to  the 
door  of  that  strong  current  of  Puritanism  which 
has  set  in  so  strongly  in  Christendom  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  especially  in  England.  If 
this  age  is  anything,  it  is  a utilitarian  age.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  a virtue ; but  it  has  carried  its 
utilitarianism  so  far  as  almost  to  despise  beauty 
in  its  love  for  utility.  Ornament  of  any  sort, 
and  all  things  beautiful,  have  been  thought  fit 
for  Oriental  and  effeminate  nations,  or  perhaps 
for  the  French,  but  quite  beneath  the  notice  of 
practical  Englishmen.  Fortunately  for  us,  how- 
ever, the  love.of  beauty  is  agoddess  and  heavenly- 
born,  and  cannot  be  slain  by  any  age,  however 
: fanatical, — not,  at  all  events,  while  nature  pays 
her  such  worship  in  her  glorious  architecture, 
where  beauty  and  utility  go  hand  in  hand. 
Hence  we  see  the  strong  reaction  in  favour  of 
fine  art  that  has  undoubtedly  set  in.  Large  sums 
ai'e  annually  spent  at  South  Kensington  and 
Schools  of  Art  generally  to  educate  the  people 
in  this  important  subject.  So  far  so  good;  but 
surely  the  streets  should  not  be  allowed  to 
counteract  what  is  learnt  at  the  School  of  Art. 

There  are  several  other  points  I should  have 
liked  to  take  up,  in  connexion  with  this 
I subject,  such  as  the  desirability  of  providing 
accommodation  in  flats  for  all  classes ; and  the 
advantage  of  building  houses  higher,  with  wider 
sti'eets  and  openings  between.  At  present  very 
many  quarters  of  London  are  taken  up  with 
numbers  of  small  houses,  designed  for  only  one 
family,  but  generally  occupied  by  two  or  three  ; 
but  these  things  have  been  amply  dealt  with 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  such  large  subjects  of 
themselves  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  go  into  them  this  evening.  I will  there- 
fore close  my  paper  simply  by  recapitulating 
what  has  been  said, — namely,  that  London  is 
dirty,  smoky ; that  its  streets  are  monotonous 
and  devoid  of  iutei’est ; that  there  is  a lack  of 
arrangement  and  fine-art  supervision ; that 
it  might  become  clean ; that  its  air  might 
be  purified,  and  much  of  the  smoke  prevented ; 
that  the  character  of  its  streets  might  be  entirely 
altered,  by  formation  of  boulevards  and  other 
improvements ; and  that,  under  proper  supervi- 
sion from  competent  persons,  its  blemishes  might 
be  gradually  removed,  and  it  might  become  one 
of  the  grandest  and  finest,  if  not  the  grandest,, 
city  of  the  world,  instead  of  one  of  the  dingiest ; 
and  my  hope  that  it  may  and  will  become  so 
must  form  my  apology  for  taking  up  the  time 
of  the  Association  with  a paper  on  “ London  as 
it  is  and  as  it  nxight  be.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
tlxis  paper  at  the  Architectural  Association,  Mr. 
Blashill  said  he  was  afraid  London  could  hardly  be 
expected,  as  tilings  stood,  to  bo  a clean  place, 
even  in  the  well-attended-to  thorouglifares.  It 
was  a place  of  business  of  very  heavy  traffic,  and 
looked  upon  as  such  by  the  influential  people 
who  belong  to  it.  The  English  people,  with 
power  of  choice,  had  not  been  a town-loving 
people,  as  our  neighbours  the  Parisians  are,  fox- 
example;  and  this  difference  of  sentiment  had 
hitherto  affected,  and  will  continue  to  affect  the 
question.  No  one,  however,  disputes  that 
improvements  may  be  usefully  made.  The  City, 
for  instance,  seems  likely  to  undertake  the 
cleansing  of  footways  within  its  jurisdiction ; 
doubtless  to  be  followed  by  other  similar  changes. 
As  to  the  chimney-cowls,  he  was  afraid  that 
Continental  cities  were  as  badly  off  as  ourselves. 
In  a recent  visit  to  Geneva,  he  had  noticed  that 
a chimney  without  its  contorted  piece  of  zinc 
was  an  exception.  Ho  was  afraid  Englishmen 
would  never  submit  with  any  pleasure  to  dicta- 
tion as  to  the  appearance  of  their  freehold 
houses ; he  for  his  part  thought  that  attempts  at 
uxiiformity  in  London  streets  were  pretty  gene- 
rally failures,  destroying  the  picturesque  and 
individual  character  so  much  to  be  wished  for, 
and  unluckily  dictating  more  often  than  not  a 
by  no  means  pleasing  type  of  building  for  un- 
meaning repetition. 

Mr.  G.  Herbert  West  said  that  one  point  with 
reference  to  works  carried  on  in  Paris  necessary 
to  be  noted  in  any  comparison  with  London  was 
sometimes  overlooked.  People  did  not  consider 
that  the  continuance  of  the  Paris  of  Louis  Phi- 
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lippe’s  time  had  become  impossible ; it  was  then 
a fortified  city  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  some 
modifications ; change  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  open  up  the  city  and  fit  the  com- 
munications to  the  traffic.  Visitors  to  Paris  saw 
what  appeared  on  the  surface ; but  those  who 
knew  it  thoroughly,  from  living  there  and  from 
long  special  investigation,  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  compare  it  with  London  as  in  every  respect 
superior.  The  main  thoroughfares  certainly  are 
kept  clean;  but  the  back  streets,  with  their 
narrow  pavements,  1 ft.  Gin.  to  2 ft.  G in.  across, 
and  wide  mud-filled  gutters,  are  very  bad ; in 
these  places  Paris  beats  London  hollow  in  bad 
weather.  Again,  in  Paris,  the  street  mud  is 
washed  into  the  sewers,  a course  hardly  possible 
in  those  of  London,  which,  in  fact,  convey  little 
but  water.  Paris  yet  retains  the  cesspools  that 
London  lias  to  a large  extent  got  rid  of,  as  is 
I evident  to  the  nose  in  walking  in  the  streets 
after  eleven  o’clock  at  night, — perhaps  the  worst 
evil  of  the  two.  Asphalte  roads,  with  proper 
attention,  may  be  kept  clean  with  less  difficulty 
than  granite  or  macadam;  but  the  at  times 
daugerou3  slipperiness,  — the  impossibility  of 
stopping  in  any  reasonable  distanco  a vehicle 
driven  at  a fair  pace, — is  a drawback  felt  much 
at  Paris,  as  no  doubt  it  will  bo  here,  unless  in 
some  way  avoided.  The  old  regulation  in  Paris 
that  houses  should  be  cleaned  once  in  every  ten 
.years,  might  be  applied  to  London.  A jet  of 
steam  and  water  were  used  for  some  time,  with 
the  effect  of  removing  about  one-eighth  inch  of 
stone  on  each  occasion.  The  custom  now  seems 
to  be  to  use  a sort  of  hearth-stoning  process,  and 
soap  and  water.  Ho  called  attention  to  the 
portico  of  the  Athenmum  Club-house  as  a sample 
•of  work  in  London  cleansed  at  intervals ; the 
process  pursued  was,  he  believed,  to  rework  all 
faces  and  mouldings,  a method  that  must  be 
stoppedat  sometime.  As  to  the  smoke  in  Paris, 
it  certainly  was  less  than  in  London,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  different  habits  of  the  people. 
For  6,000  or  7,000  francs  a year,  an  apartment 
would  be  rented  containing  a couple  of  reception- 
l'ooms,  one  not  largo  bedroom,  two  smaller, 
and  a kitchen ; of  course  the  accommodation  for 
such  a rental  in  London  would  be  much  larger, 
but  the  French  have  smaller  families  than  the 
English,  and  with  the  smaller  number  of  rooms 
fewer  fires  for  warmth  are  required.  For  cook- 
ing, charcoal  in  a pan,  put  out  when  done  with, 
is  .the',  substitute  for  the  kitchen  fire  in  England. 
'Coal  is  burnt  much  more  now  than  formerly, 
but  wood  always  by  preference  ; the  ashes  arc 
habitually  heaped  up  at  the  back,  maintaining  a 
fire  at  once  economical  and  producing  little 
smoke.  Up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1SG0,  when 
the  fortifications  were  made  the  municipal 
boundary,  instead  of  the  octroi  wall  of  178 1,  as 
formerly,  the  city  of  Paris  contained  hardly  any 
manufactories ; and,  since  1860,  many  have  been 
removed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  octroi ; thus  their 
smoke  and  fumes  are  kept  away.  On  the 
question  of  general  aspect  ho  could  say  but 
little  for  London,  — it  perhaps  deserved  all 
that  had  been  said  of  it  ; but  lie  could 
not  praise  new  Paris  without  reserve : after 
a time  the  regularity,  the  long  level  lines  of 
cornices,  theTepetition  without  ceasing  of  similar 
features,  coupled  with  painfully  bad  masonic 
construction,  all  tended  to  make  even  the  most 
favourable  critic  heartily  sick  of  the  whole,— as 
a mass  of  pretentious  mediocrity,  for  which  had 
been  destroyed  too  many  of  the  features  of  the 
city,  that,  of  all  modem  cities,  possessed  at  one 
time  the  most  noteworthy  collection  of  sites 
and  buildings, — lodged  in  the  minds  of  all  cul- 
tured people  for  their  historical  or  intrinsic 
interest.  The  site  of  the  H6tel  de  la  Tremouille, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  all  that  the  inquirer  after  such  build- 
ings finds  now.  The  passion  for  perfectly 
straight  streets  became,  a while  ago,  a perfect 
mania  ; the  Hotel  de  Cluny  was,  it  is  true,  saved 
by  a dMour, — a rare  example  ; buildings  newly 
illustrated  in  books  five  years  before  are  now 
almost  forgotten  altogether.  The  process  so 
thoroughly  carried  on  in  Paris  could  not  be 
looked,  perhaps  not  wished,  for  in  London ; — a 
personal,  almost  uncontrolled,  direction  of 
finances  and  public  works  like  that  of  Baron 
Haussmann  would  not  be  allowed.  The  Pre- 
fect of  the  Seine,  named  directly  by  the 
Emperor,  chose,  subject  to  the  Emperor’s 
approval,  the  members  of  the  municipal 
commission.  The  financial  questions  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
receipts  of  the  city  from  1852  to  1869, — from 
octroi,  centimes  communaux,  estates,  markets, 
&c., — amounted  to  40,000,0001.  The  outlay  on 


works  in  the  annexation  and  new  parts  of  Paris 
has  been  1 1,000,0001. ; of  the  works  in  old  Paris, 
18,680,0001. ; of  the  extraordinary  works  (the 
large  new  streets,  &c.),  52,000,0001. ; making  in 
all,  85,000,0001.  In  1864,  Baron  Haussmann 
ceased  to  ask  aid  from  the  State ; the  Central 
Office  of  Works  began  the  issue  of  bonds,  which 
gave  an  available  income  of  from  4,000,0001.  to 
6,000,0001.,  subject  to  the  yearly  consent  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif.  This,  however,  was  not  found 
sufficient,  and  the  new  streets  were  mortgaged 
to  contractors  as  they  wero  made,  and  also  the 
future  income  of  the  city.  The  law  of  expro- 
priation, pressed  well  into  the  service  by  Baron 
Haussmann,  gave  his  autocratic  power  still  more 
scope.  He  had  the  power  of  taking  all  the 
property  required  for  a new  street,  and  a great 
space  on  either  side  of  it.  Formerly  (by  the 
law  of  1811)  the  Corps  Legislatif  decided  on  the 
question  of  “Public  Utility;”  but  after  the 
decreo  of  1852  this  was  decided  by  the  Emperor 
alone.  These  few  facts,  and  many  more  could  be 
cited  with  the  same  tendency,  would  illustrate  the 
arguments  that  might  be  used  to  show  that 
Paris,  and  the  public  works  there,  in  the  views 
at  least  of  Englishmen,  might  fairly  perhaps  bo 
spoken  of  with  less  thorough  respect,  both  as  to 
the  works  themselves  and  some  of  the  processes 
of  effecting  them,  than  was  the  almost  universal 
custom. 


DOINGS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Titere  is  not  much  appearance  of  activity  in 
the  building  trade  here  at  present.  The  demand 
for  private  residences  has  fallen  short  of  the 
supply ; and  the  other  works  on  hand  are  few, 
and  of  no  great  magnitude  ; but  there  is  a good 
prospect  of  a considerable  number  of  important 
works  being  inaugurated  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

The  Gilmorc-place  Free  Church  is  being  roofed 
in ; but  the  tower  is  still  incomplete.  Mr.  Pil- 
kington  has  in  this  instance  refrained  from 
freaks  and  eccentricities  : there  is  a breadth  and 
masculine  simplicity  about  this  church  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  restless  efforts  at 
originality  which  characterised  his  former  works. 

Au  Independent  Church  at  Caledonian  Crescent, 
Dairy,  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  the  first  effort 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Heron.  Funds  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  plentiful,  and  the  building  appears 
somewhat  weak  and  superficial.  The  outline  of 
the  spire  is  far  from  pleasing.  It  would  have 
been  better  had  that  feature  been  dispensed  with, 
and  more  depth  and  solidity  imparted  to  the 
body  of  the  church. 

The  foundations  for  the  new  Infirmary  have 
been  taken  out,  and  building  operations  will  be 
commenced  forthwith.  This  building  will  be  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  the  ultimate  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  200.000Z. 

The  line  of  newthorouglifare  from  the  Waverley 
Station  to  Canongate,  to  be  known  as  Jeffery 
street,  is  nearly  cleared  out.  In  this  street  the 
long-delayed  Trinity  College  Church  is  to  be 
built.  Tho  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Lessels,  after  tho  style  of  the  ancient  edifice, 
which  was  erased  to  make  wav  for  the  extension 
of  the  North  British  Railway  Terminus.  Tho 
building  will  bo  oblong  in  form,  having  a tower 
and  spire  rising  to  the  height  of  115  ft.  at  one 
angle  of  the  main  gable,  and  a turret  starting 
from  the  ground,  and  roofed  with  stone,  at  the 
other.  The  chief  doorway  is  a reproduction  of 
that  in  the  transept  of  the  original,  and  the 
window  above  is  from  the  same  source. 

The  apse  and  two  bays  of  the  original  choir, 
together  with  the  clearstory  and  vaulted  roof, 
will  be  re-ei’ected  at  the  rear  of  the  new 
portion,  to  servo  as  a hall  for  congregational 
purposes.  It  is  to  be  placed  diagonally  to  the 
church  proper,  from  which  it  will  be  separated 
by  an  ornamental  wooden  screen,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  two  arches  being  left  open.  The 
interior  of  the  chugclr  itself  will  bo  of  a com- 
mon-place description,  with  galleries  supported 
by  iron  columns  ranging  round  three  sides  of  it. 

Another  new  church  is  talked  of  as  being  likely 
to  be  erected  in  Chambers-street,  the  new 
thoroughfare  to  the  north  of  the  college.  In 
the  formation  of  this  street  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  demolish  the  School  of  Arts,  and  a new 
and  superior  building,  designed  by  Mr.  David 
Rhind,  is  to  be  erected,  at  a cost  of  8,000Z.,  upon 
a site  to  the  west  of  that  occupied  by  the  premises 
which  have  been  erased.  At  the  east  end  of  this 
street  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a hall  for  the  use  of 
the  University,  to  be  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott ; and  a scheme  for  a new  theatre  in  the 
same  locality  has  been  mooted.  A movement 


has  been  set  on  foot  to  have  a town-hall,  which 
is  greatly  needed  in  this  city ; it  may  also  form 
one  of  the  group  of  public  buildings  in  this 
locality.  Altogether  Chambers-street  is  likely 
to  be  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  old  town. 

The  new  Waverley  Bridge  is  being  actively 
pushed  on,  and  when  it  is  completed  the  new 
station  will  be  proceeded  with.  This  is  a very 
desirable  improvement,  for  the  existing  station 
is  in  every  respect  quite  xrnworthy  of  the  city. 
As  the  large  piers  of  the  North  Bridge  interfere 
greatly  with  the  platform  arrangement,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  an  iron  girder  bridge 
for  the  stone  one,  but  funds  are  not  forthcoming. 
At’all  events,  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  is  to  be 
widened,  and,  if  a new  bridge  be  not  constructed, 
this  is  to  be  done  by  throwing  out  projecting 
footpaths  on  either  side,  and  adding  tho  present 
footpaths  to  the  driftway. 

The  trustees  under  the  Walker  bequest  have 
at  a late  meeting  set  aside  45,000?.  for  building 
the  new  cathedral.  In  this  sum  the  cost  of  an 
organ,  stained-glass  windows,  peal  of  bells,  &c., 
is  not  included,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  ultimato  expenditure  may  bo  double  that  sum. 
Six  architects, — three  from  each  side  of  the 
border, — have  been  invited  to  submit  designs. 
The  competing  architects  are  Messrs.  Scott, 
Street,  and  Burges ; Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear, 
and  Lessels,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Ross,  Inver- 
ness. We  trust  that  this  competition  may  lead 
to  a more  satisfactory  result  than  has  been  the 
case  in  some  recent  instances  of  a like  nature. 
A complete  scheme  for  the  allocution  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  trust  funds,  which  are  to 
be  employed  in  erecting  and  endowing  additional 
churches,  has  been  agreed  upon,  but  it  has  been 
thought  desirable,  before  taking  further  steps,  to 
have  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  certain  doubtful 
points. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  have  acquired  an 
extensive  frontage  in  George-street  with  the 
view  of  building  new  premises  there,  which,  ifc 
is  said,  are  intended  to  equal  if  not  to  surpass  in 
grandeur  the  other  banks  in  this  city  ; and 
probably  no  city  in  the  world  can  show  such  an 
array  of  palatial  edifices  devoted  to  this  purpose^ 
Mr.  David  Bryce  is,  we  believe,  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed as  architect. 

Rumour  has  it  that  a new  insurance  office  is  to 
be  erected  at  the  angle  of  St.  Andrew-street  and 
Register-street,  an  excellent  site  for  archi- 
tectural effect. 

The  Tramway  Company  are  anxious  to  push 
on  the  remaining  portions  of  the  line  of  rails, 
but  they  are  not  at  one  with  the  local  authority. 
The  steep  gradients  in  many  parts  of  the  city 
have  proved  obstacles  to  the  satisfactory  working 
of  the  tramways ; during  the  existence  of  hard 
frost  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  large 
carriages  were  drawn  up  Leith-street,  even  with 
tho  aid  of  extra  horses : lighter  cars  should  be 
provided. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH’S 
COLLECTION,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
has  obligingly  sent  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  the  drawings  made  in  illustration  of  his 
cruise  round  the  world  in  the  Galatea,  by  Mr. 
Brierly  and  Mr.  Chevalier,  together  with  selec- 
tions from  the  objects  of  science,  art,  and 
curiosity  collected  in  the  course  of  it.  Tho 
catalogue  which  has  been  prepared  shows  that 
there  are  37  sketches  by  Mr.  Brierly,  96  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Chevalier  (both  tho  artists  liavo 
done  their  work  well),  and  784  objects  in  tho 
general  exhibition.  The  collection,  as  a whole, 
is  full  of  interest,  regarded  from  many  points. 
Some  will  be  struck  with  the  evidence  it  affords 
of  tho  eager  kindness  with  which  the  Queen’s  son 
was  received  throughout  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  the  empire ; others  will  regard 
it  as  a valuable  indication  of  the  disposi- 
tion and  tastes  of  the  owner,  and  of  his 
consideration  for  the  general  pleasure ; those 
who  look  closer  will  see  that  it  affords  many 
important  lessons  to  our  own  people ; while 
all  will  find  it  an  interesting  exhibition  of  things 
curious  and  beautiful.  It  has  been  well  set 
forth  by  Mr.  T.  Clack  and  Mr.  C.  Townsliend,  of 
the  Department ; the  birds,  of  which  there  are 
two  grand  cases,  were  arranged  by  Mr.  Ward, 
the  naturalist ; and  the  arms,  a beautiful  collec- 
tion, are  shown  in  the  shape  of  trophies,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Duke  himself,  Messrs.  Wilkin- 
son & Co.,  of  Pall  Mall,  assisting.  Some  of  these 
arms  present  exquisite  specimens  of  enamel- 
ling, metal  chasing,  mechanical  ingenuity,  and 
coloured  decoration. 
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The  articles  from  Japan  include  works  in 
bronze,  black  and  gold  lacquer,  and  textile 
fabrics,  unapproachable  in  this  country.  Notice, 
for  example,  the  bronze  incense-burner  in  three 
stages,  given  to  the  Duke  by  the  Mikado  (102)  ; 
the  box,  of  black  and  gold  lacquer,  containing 
various  games  (559) ; and  the  remarkable  dress 
of  blue  crape  representing  the  sky,  and  gradating 
downwards  to  a sedgy  landscape  at  bottom,  with 
birds  flying.  However,  we  have  no  intention 
now  of  pointing  to  all  that  is  noticeable  in  the 
exhibition  ; our  object  is  to  send  our  readers  to 
study  it  for  themselves.  We  will  only  add  that 
the  collection  of  gold  and  silver  trowels,  jewelled 
and  mother-o’-pearl’d  and  malachited,  with 
which  first  stones  of  public  buildings  were  laid  in 
our  colonies,  is  a marvel ; and  in  viewing  the 
engrossed  addresses  that  chronicle  the  events 
the  expert  will  notice  with  surprise  the  skill  with 
which  some  of  them  are  illuminated. 


ALTAR  VESSELS  FOR  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

In  1810  the  altar-plate  belonging  to  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  was  stolen,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
copper  gilt  vessels  have  been  used.  At  the  cost 
of  several  persons,  silver  gilt  vessels  have  now 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lias  & Son,  of  Salis- 
bury-court,  Fleet-street;— a large  flagon,  the  gif  t 
of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Hall ; two  chalices  and  patens, 
presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
F.S.A.,  who  has  taken  particular  interest  in  the 
work;  other  chalices  and  patens  given  by  Miss 
Hale  and  Mrs.  Molvill ; and  a large  and  costly 
alms-disli,  presented  by  Mr.  Joshua  W.  Butter- 
worth,  F.S.A.,  in  memory  of  his  late  father; 
some  of  the  other  gifts,  we  should  say,  are  also  in 
memoriam.  The  flagon  (“  1G§  in.  high,  chased 
with  wheat  and  grapes,  relieved  by  bright  flutes, 
in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance ; the  body  enriched 
with  six  medallions,  containing  the  symbols  of  the 
Passion — the  Cross,  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  Scourge, 
the  three  Nails,  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  and  the 
Sponge  and  Spear;  the  foot  ornamented  to 
correspond  with  the  body,  with  six  medallions, 
containing  the  sacred  monogram,  the  Chi-Rho, 
the  open  scroll,  the  pelican,  the  arms  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  crest  of  the  donor  ”)  and  the 
chalices  are  handsome  and  appropriate  : the  art 
a little  weak,  but  the  manufacture  very  good. 

By  far  the  most  important  production  is  Mr 
Butterworth’s  .Alms-dish,  which  is  2 ft.  3 in.  in 
diameter.  The  centre  subject  is  after  Raffaelle’s 
cartoon,  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  chased  in 
liigh  relief;  the  border  being  after  a guilloche 
in  the  chancel  of  the  cathedral,  with  medallions 
containing  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul : — 1.  St. 
Paul  healed  by  Ananias.  2.  St.  Paul  healing 
a cripple.  3.  St.  Paul  raising  Eutychus.  4.  St. 
Paul  before  Agrippa.  5.  St.  Paul  at  Melita; 
and  the  arms  of  the  donor.  The  work 
repousst.  The  least  satisfactory  parts  of  the 
central  subject,  are  the  head  of  Paul,  and 
the  circular  temple  in  the  background.  The 
right-hand  side  of  the  latter  is  so  messed  by  the 
modeller,  that  it  ought  certainly  to  be  altered 
before  this  otherwise  fine  dish  be  transmitted  to 
its  destination.* 


sufficient  number  of  annual  tickets  of  admission  for  the 
students’  day,  say  at  15s.  and  10s." 

The  mayor,  in  reading  this  part  of  the  Report, 
said  he  could  not  sit  down  without  bearing  his 
testimony  to  the  able  services  rendered  by  their 
excellent  head  master,  Mr.  Rawle.  From  the 
Report,  it  appeared  that, — 

‘‘  In  the  annual  Government  examination,  held  Inst  May, 
the  Nottingham  school  again  headed  the  list,  making  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  that  Nottingham  has  gained  the 
highest  number  ot  prizes  among  all  provincial  schools. 
Iu  May  last,  however,  the  school  took  a much  higher 
place,  having  not  only  beaten  all  provincial  schools,  but 
all  the  London  schools,  taking  two  more  prizes  thau  were 
taken  at  the  National  Art  Training  Schools,  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  In  the  prize  bonus  awards  to  art-masters  this 
year  Nottingham  has  taken  the  highest  prize  among  all 
provincial  schools.  The  first  two  prizes  were  taken  by 
London  schools  ; then  the  next  eight  were  in  the  following 
order  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  West  Lon- 
don, Birmingham,  Salisbury,  Sheffield,  and  Glasgow. 
During  the  four  years  that  bonuses  huve  been  given  to 
head  masters,  it  'will  show  how  evenly  Nottingham  had 
done  its  work  when  they  found  that  in  that  time  the 
master  of  the  Nottingham  school  had  taken  1701.  in 
prizes,  or  20/.  more  than  any  other  school  in  the  kingdom, 
including  the  London  schools." 

Mr.  Bowler  and  the  head-master  also  addressed 
the  meeting.  The  latter  said  : — 

“It  has  ever  been  a source  of  regret  to  me  that  em- 
ployers of  labour  and  artizans  generally  do  not  feel  more 
alive  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a more  widely- 
spread  art-education.  The  race  for  pre-eminence  bet  w. 
certain  nationalities 


Y <'lose 


1 by-and-by,  find  that  tl 
| by  others, 
and  yet,  as  a nation,  ’ 


.•ess  have  been 
f enjoying  unparalleled  prosperity, 
e doing  fur  less  for  art  tin 


of  luggage  in  the  custom-houses,  besides  other 
information  valuable  to  the  traveller  on  the  line. 

Here  we  are  at  Dirscliou,  a town  in  ancient 
Poland,  and  crossing  the  frozen  Vistula,  a river 
familiar  to  my  school  days,  and  now  we  are  going 
over  its  magnificent  bridge,  half  a mile  long, 
leaving  Dantzig  on  our  left,  where  the  deals  come 
from ; and  now  we  look  out  for  Marienburg,  and 
its  Palace  of  the  Ancient  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  who  nearly  had  their  own  house 
about  their  ears  on  one  occasion  when  they  were 
besieged  in  it.  The  Meisters  Remter,  or  chapter- 
house  of  the  order,  in  which  assemblies  of  the 
order  were  held  and  foreign  ambassadors  re- 
ceived, for  they  were  great  Swells  in  those 
times,  rests  on  a single  pillar  of  granite  in  the 
centre.  The  Poles,  while  besieging  the  city  in 
1110,  endeavoured  to  aim  a cannon  ball  so  as  to 
shoot  away  this  pillar,  and  overwhelm  at  one 
blow  beneath  the  ruins,  the  Grand  Master  and 
all  his  Knights,  whom  they  knew  from  informa- 
tion of  a deserter,  to  be  at  the  time  assembled, 
in  conclave.  The  hall  missed  its  aim,  hat  lodged 
in  a corner  of  the  chimney,  where  it  still 
remains. 

Konigsberg,  once  the  capital  of  Prussia-proper, 
aud  now  third  city  in  the  Prussian  dominions. 
Thei’e  in  the  Schlosskirche,  Frederick,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  in  1701,  placed  the  Crown  on  his 
own  head,  assuming  the  title  of  Frederick  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  just  as  tho  present  King  William 
of  Prussia,  and  now  Emperor  of  Germany,  is 


report®4  to  have  done  when  he  o7m7'to"th7 
■ ’ ” Throne,  and  coronetted  himself  by  the  Divine 

will,  following  the  example  of  his  ancestor.  I 


) existence  of  that  palace  of  art-treasures,  the  South  Ken- 
j sington  Museum  ; and  for  the  possession  of  which  we 
' ! “m  “J™*  Ehore  is  a considerable  quantity  of 

I proud  position  which  it  does.  But  we  need  more  than  I amber  found  all  along  the  coast  near  Konigsberg, 
that ; the  country  should  aid  the  action  of  the  Science  and  and  this  is  how  they  get  it.  Tho  high  winds 

1 S & ! thr°"r v* «•* ot ■» weed-  «» 

| museum,  but  also  give  with  a bounteous  hand  for  the  ; amber-tishcrs  go  up  to  their  necks,  provided 
purpose  of  erecting  a young  South  Kensington  Museum  with  nets,  by  which  they  draw  the  weeds  to  land. 

n-munmoi  *u-  »«» ^he  occurs  jn  the  lower  beds  of  the  sea 


-h  of  our  great  provincial  towns,  that  the  seeds  of 
art  and  refinement  might  be  sown  in  many  a soil  now  com- 
paratively barren." 


NOTTINGHAM  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion 
with  this  school  has  taken  place  in  the  Exchange 
Hall.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  W.  G.  Ward)  presided, 
and  there  was  a large  attendance. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Cole,  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  who  was  to  have  presided  him- 
self,  was  read,  in  which 

“ he  congratulated  the  town  of  Nottingham  on  possess- 
ing one  of  the  very  best  Schools  of  Art  in  the  country ; 
and  also  said : — The  town  must  adopt  further  measures 
for  maintaining  thisjposition  aud  extending  the  influence 
aud  advantages  of  further  art-education,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a Museum  of  Science  and  Art  especially  illustra- 
tive of  those  industries  which  have  given  Nottingham  the 
eminent  position  it  holds  among  the  great  manufacturing 
centres,  of  the  United  Kingdom.  . . . The  School  of  Art 
already  possesses  suitable  space  for  the  commencement  of 
such  a museum.  . . . The  municipal  authorities  must  incur 
the  liability  for  the  cost  of  watching,  cleaning,  and  light- 
ing the  museum ; and  if  this  be  done,  Nottingham,  within 
a few  weeks  from  this  time,  might  have  a South  Kensington 
Museum  in  its  town,  open  daily,  and  for  three  evenings  a 
week  for  the  instruction  aud  ennobling  recreation  of  all 
classes.  I say  • liability,’  because  the  fees  for  admission 
on  three  days  in  the  week  would  certainly  yield  some 
revenue.  This  revenue  might  be  made  adequate  for  all 
purposes  without,  perhaps,  drawing  upon  the  rates,  if  the 
gentry  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  town  would  take  a 


TRAVELLING  IN  RUSSIA. 

Col.  Richardson  Gardiner,  whose  handsome 
offer  in  respect  of  the  one-day-to-be-raised- 
statue  of  Shakspeare  we  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion some  time  ago,  has  sent  us  notes  of  a journey 
recently  made  by  him  to  the  Russian  capital, 
which  will  doubless  interest  some  of  our 
readers : — 

“ At  eleven  p.m.  we  took  our  places  from 
Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg, — two  nights’  and  two 
days’  travel.  Let  us  look  about  us  and  see  what 
our  arrangements  are.  L.  and  I have  a double 
compartment-carriage,  oach  opening  out  into 
the  other  by  a door  between ; the  one  making 
up  into  beds  for  the  night,  and  the  other  forming 
our  compartment  for  day,  all  heated  most  geni- 
ally by  hot-water  pipes  laid  on  from  the  engine 
boiler.  Good.  Our  commissionnaire,  whom  we 
sent  to  engage  this  extra  comfort  for  us,  carried 
out  his  instructions  well.  Our  companions  have 
a large  saloon  carriage,  heated  by  a wood-burn- 
ing stove,  and  all  of  them  are  seated  round  it 
smoking  their  cigars. 

Now,  I have  no  doubt  hundreds  of  English 
railway  directors  have  travelled  on  these  German 
lines,  aud  if  they  are  not  deprived  of  the  means 
of  observation  they  must  have  noticed  many 
little  things, — small  in  their  way, — but  calculated 
to  be  of  great  service  and  convenience  to  railway 
travellers,  which  they  might  have  very  easily 


sand  extending  under  the  Baltic,  and  when  the 
storms  bear  up  the  amber  earth,  the  amber  is 
carried  to  the  surface. 

My  observation  (limited,  certainly,  but,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  trustworthy)  is  that  the  Russians  are 
beginning  to  be  jealous  of  the  Prussians  and. 
their  late  doings,  as  the  Prussians  seem  to  be 
giving  themselves  ‘ airs  ’ everywhere,  which 
creates  an  antagonistic  feeling  in  the  persons 
‘ aired,’  and  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  them 
with  a peaceful  feeling  towards  their  ‘ airers ’ -t 
— so  do  not  let  us  be  so  sure  that  the  French 
people  and  the  French  press  are  insane  in 
imagining  that  some  day  or  other  the  Russians 
and  French  may  become  allies;  but  here  is 
the  bonti-fide  frontier  at  last,  and  we  step  out  on 
Russian  soil  at  Wierzbolow.  Bravo,  you  Russian 
Tartars ! I like  the  look  of  you  ! ‘ Good  buffet, 

and  plenty  of  time  for  refreshment ! ’ * Change 

carriages  ; passports  and  luggage  examined.’  All 
right ; we  have  only  nine  large  portmanteaus  and 
boxes  in  the  van,  and  twelve  little  parcels  in  the 
carriage,  which  have  altogether  cost  to  St. 
Petersburg  a mere  trifle  of  18Z.  or  so  in  excess 
of  the  allowance.  I would  not  be  so  mean  as  to 
say  that  L.  has  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
limited  ‘baggage’;  however,  business  first  and 
pleasure  afterwards,  so  we  at  once  go  about  our 
luggage.  Before  I go  into  that  buffet,  I will 
perform  my  first  duty  towards  the  Russians,  by 
suggesting  to  any  English  custom-house  officer, 
that  here,  in  what  our  true-born  Briton  might 
call  an  outlandish  place,  he  would  learn  a good 
lesson  as  to  how  his  duty  ought  to  be  performed. 


introduced  on  their  own  railways.  Here's  one: — First  of  all,  everything  in  Russia  is  colossal  and 


In  this  North  Prussian  carriage  there  is  a paste- 
board card,  about  1 ft.  square,  headed  ‘ Fahr- 
plenmiissige  ” (travelling  plan  regulations),  and 
underneath,  ‘Aufenthaltszeiten’  (stopping times), 
and  it  proceeds  to  give  you,  for  the  train  you 
are  in,  its  time  of  arrival  at  the  stations,  time  of 
departure,  difference  carried  out  in  another 
column  as  stopping  time,  and  all  times  between 


yet  convenient,  and  we  find  that  in  a spacious 
douane,  surrounded  by  a circular  counter,  num- 
bered in  divisions,  without  any  hurry,  bustle,  or 
confusion,  all  our  luggage  is  taken  by  the  porters 
to  a certain  definite  place,  corresponding  in 
duplicate  to  our  numbered  register-ticket ; there 
the  van  luggage  is  deposited,  and  to  the  same 
place  all  the  small  parcels  find  their  way  ; the 


six  p.m.  and  six  a. in.,  have  a blue  shade  painted  ! officer  on  duty  specifies  to  his  douaniers  what 
across  them,  leaving  them  quite  legible,  but  not  1 ' ' ’ 

ended  to  show  you  that  those  are  night  times, 
without  adding  the  p.m.  or  a.m.,  which  sometimes 
carried  through  two  or  three  days  and  nights, 
confuses  you.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews 
begin  their  day  at  six  a.m.,  and  their  night  at 
six  p.m.,  each  lasting  twelve  hours.  The  recur- 
rence to  this  old  mode  of  dividing  the  day  and 
night,  and  the  darkening  of  the  hours  indicating 


his  requirements  are,  and,  finding  that  we  i 
a party  of  British  subjects  travelling  for  plea- 
sure and  not  for  trade,  he  deals  most  gently  with 
our  wardrobes,  barely  regarding  even  some- 
new  ball-dresses,  which  L.  had  had  separately 
packed  by  the  milliner,  fresh  from  her  establish- 
ment, in  large  deal  boxes. 

In  to  the  ‘ refreslimenting  department,’  as  poor 
Charles  Dickens  called  it,  and  found  there  yet 


* Since  this  was  written,  we  have  been  informed  by 
Messrs.  Lias  that,  recognising  the  correctness  of  the 
objection  we  took  on  examining  the  work,  the  parts  in 
question  will  be  altered,— a determination  very  creditable 
to  them.  , 


the  latter,  is  a great  improvement  on  our  railway  | another  example  for  our  English  * Mugby 
time-tables.  On  another  side  you  are  informed  Junction.’  Half  a dozen  hot  viands  to  choose 
where  there  is  to  be  a table  d'lwte,  and  other  from,  accompanied  by  soup,  coffee,  or  wine,  and 
species  of  refreshment,  what  are  the  ‘ Schlaf-  all  of  the  best  quality  and  description,  served  at 
vorrichlungen,’  or  sleeping  arrangements  in  the  i a moment’s  notice,  on  table-cloths  white  as  snow, 
carriages,  aud  the  1 Zollabfertigung,’  or  revision  I with  most  attentive  and  respectful  waiters  ; add 
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to  this  lavatories,  with  the  requisite  accompani- 
ments of  soap,  towels,  &c.,  and  I leave  you  to 
judge  of  what  has  been  talked  about  as  barbarous 
Russia.  Here  we  are,  on  our  first  introduction 
at  a frontier  station,  finding  more  civilisation 
than  has  happened  to  my  lot  in  many  an  old 
country  through  which  I have  travelled. 

Wierzbolow,  I find,  is  500  miles  from  the 
capital,  where  we  shall  arrive  to-morrow  evening : 
so  we  arc  beginning  to  be  near  the  end.  And 
now  time  is  up,  and  we  must  get  ourselves  into 
Russian  railway  quarters  for  the  first  time.  Now 
let  me  next  make  a.  survey  of  a first-class  rail- 
way carriage : here  it  is  before  me,  and  it 
appears  to  be  something' entirely  novel.  It  has 
two  ends  and  a middle.  Well,  so  have  most 
things ; but  how  are  they  arranged  ? At  each 
end  there  is  a compartment  for,  say,  five  sitters, 
but  comfortably  containing  only  three  passengers, 
and  the  middlehas  four  small  square  compartments 
(two  on  each  side  of  the  centre  passage),  large 
enough  for  one  comfortably  to  curl  up  and  sleep 
in,  although  evidently  intended  for  more.  Well, 
now  outside,  just  in  advance  cf  the  end  com- 
partments, there  are  doors  by  which  you  enter 
.a  cross  passage,  leading  to  a centre  passage, 
which  leads  fo  your  respective  departments,  so 
that  by  taking  for  L.,  her  maid,  and  myself, 
one  end  compartment,  and  the  others  taking 
unto  themselves  the  four  centre  small  compart- 
ments, we  lerrve  the  other  end  for  stray  pas- 
sengers  on  the  way,  or  others  getting  in  at 
Wierzbolow.  There  are  two  stoves,  one  of  which 
is  fixed  in  the  interior  division  of  each  of  the 
end  departments,  so  that  half  the  stove  is  in  the 
carriage,  and  the  other  half  in  the  cross  passage, 
and  as  the  temperature  was  about  70°  Fahr.  on 
entering,  we  began  to  think  we  should  not,  at  all 
events,  suffer  from  cold  on  our  journey. 

If  you  can  follow  this  plan  you  will  perceive 
that  our  party  were  all,  as  it  were,  together 
under  one  roof,  and  that  we  could  pay  each  other 
visits  in  our  respective  cabins,  as  our  lumbering, 
old,  rolling,  but  still  comfortable  carriage,  put 
me  much  in  mind  of  a steamer  of  the  olden  time ; 
and  its  wheels,  as  they  rolled  over  the  frozen 
rails,  sounded  just  like  the  paddles  beating 
against  the  waves. 

We  strongly  objected  to  be  stifled  with  heat 
in  Russia,  where  we  had  expected  to  have  met 
our  fate  by  frost,  and  I addressed  myself  to  the 
‘ storekeeper,’  who  accompanies  every  first-class 
carriage,  to  reduce  it  by  machinery  which  they 
have  for  that  purpose  : so  I ‘ unearthed  ’ our 
Russian  fireman  from  a corner  of  the  cross- 
passage, in  which  he  had  doubled  himself  up  for 
a nap  ; and  now  began  a series  of  amusing  signs 
and  symbols,  which  continued,  with  varied  inter- 
mission, between  this  interesting  old  man  and 
myself  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours  of  our 
journey.  He  was  a character  in  his  way,  and 
seemed  to  be  a Russian  originally  from  the  far 
interior  of  Siberia,  of  the  Tartar  race,— brawny 
and  muscular,  with  high  cheek-bones,  small 
bright  eyes,  terribly  shaggy  hair,  and  a face  as 
broad  as  it  was  long,  —a  complete  parallelogram. 
We  soon  got  friends  after  arranging  the  stove. 

550  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  at  ‘ Kowno,’ 
where,  on  the  22nd  June,  1812,  the  French  army 
crossed  the  Niemen  on  their  advance  to  Moscow, 
aud  some  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  bank  is 
still  called  Napoleon’s  hill.  The  town  of  Kowno 
was  occupied  by  a large  corps  d'armde,  and 
suffered  considerably.  The  remnants  of  the 
army  recrossed  the  river  at  the  same  spot  on  the 
13th  December,  in  a very  bad  state  of  discipline. 
There  is  a monument  existing  commemorating 
this  retreat,  and  bearing  the  following  inscription 
in  Russian,  which,  translated,  is  as  follows  : In 
1812  Russia  was  invaded  by  an  army  numbering 
700,000  men.  The  army  recrossed  the  frontier 
numbering  70,000 ! ’ 

111  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  at  ‘Wilna,’ 
occupied  by  the  French  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1812.  It  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Russians 
during  the  night.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  oc- 
cupied in  the  Episcopal  Palace  the  rooms  which 
the  Emperor  Alexander  had  left  the  previous 
day.  The  country  all  along  here  is  covered  with 
snow,  so  I cannot  form  an  idea  as  to  its  cultiva- 
tion ; but  the  villages  are  few  aud  far  between, 
and  those  do  not  exhibit  any  high  degree  of  pro- 
sperity. They  are  mostly  composed  of  wood, 
somewhat  resembling,  only  in  a poorer  degree, 
the  Swiss  mountain  chalets.  Birds  are  scarce’ 
not  liking,  probably,  to  face  the  deep  snow.  We 
have  only  seen  two  magpies  for  miles  ; but  as  the 
old  couplet  says,  one  magpie  is  sorrow,  two 
mirth,  three  a wedding,  and  four  a birth. 

Between  stations  separated  by  long  distances, 


we  amuse  ourselves  with  the  contents  of  the 
picnic-basket,  and  having  Liebig’s  essence  and 
Fortnum  & Mason’s  compressed  beef  tea,  with 
other  delicacies,  our  Etna  boils  up  some  water, 
and  we  get  a capital  entertainment  in  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  style.  Our  cabins  are  now 
kept  by  our  old  friend  at  a delicious  temperature ; 
but  when  we  issue  forth  at  a station,  we  all  don 
our  complete  suits  of  furs,  as  the  air  is  nipping 
cold,  but  full  of  oxygen  and  ozone,  as  the  country 
is  overlaid  for  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of 
miles  with  its  wintry  covering  of  snow,  and  we 
are  warned  by  a notice  not  to  put  our  heads  out 
of  the  little  window  of  our  cabin,  which  is  only 
1 ft.  square,  as  ‘Cette  impendence  pouvait  avoir 
des  consequences  graves.’  But  with  our  shubas, 
caps,  boots,  and  gloves,  it  would  be  impossible 
even  to  feel  a shiver  with  many  more  degrees 
of  frost  titan  we  have  had  vet. 

We  get  most  delicious  coffee  at  the  buffets, 
and  still  more  delicious  tea,  served  in  tumblers 
for  the  gentlemen,  and  cups  for  the  ladies,  with 
milk  that  the  Russians  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
civilised  to  adulterate  with  unwholesome  mate- 
rials ; and  notice  is  given  you  of  the  starting  of 
the  train  by  three  bells  first  pealing  outside  the 
station,  and  repeated  by  an  official  at  the 
refreshment-room  door,  rung  successively  at 
intervals  of  a few  minutes, — the  first,  a notice ; 
the  second,  a warning  ; and  the  third,  we’re  off. 
All  along  the  line  the  men  live  in  wood  huts, 
which  are  all  numbered  outside  with  white  paint, 
starting  from  the  capital,  so  you  can  count  off 
your  approximation  to  the  end  of  your  journey 
as  you  get  along.  And  now  the  numbers  are 
gradually  diminishing,  until,  at  length,  St.  Peters- 
burg bursts  upon  our  view,  with  its  colossal 
public  buildings,  its  gorgeous  palaces,  churches 
with  gilded  cupolas,  and  sleighs  with  fast-trotting 
horses  are  awaiting  us,  into  which  we  get  with 
alacrity,  leaving  our  luggage  to  the  commis- 
sionnaire  of  the  hotel  to  bring  after  us,  and  drive 
off  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  over  the 
frozen  snow  to  the  Hdtel  de  Russie,  where  we 
find,  as  we  ordered  by  telegram,  warm  baths, 
comfortably-heated  rooms,  a dinner  d la  Russie, 
all  awaiting  our  kind  attention.” 


HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN, 
GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY. 

The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  now  about  to 
i be  rebuilt,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  M. 

| Barry,  R.A.,  occupies  a site  of  historic  interest, 
and  is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  a medical  charity. 
The  old  house  was  the  dwelling  of  Dr.  Meade, 
the  courtly  Court  physician,  the  Maecenas  of  the 
men  of  letters  of  his  day,  and  that  of  Addison, 
himself  a wit,  as  well  as  a doctor  of  great  repute,  1 
whose  name,  however,  lives  in  Sir  C.  Haubury  j 
Williams’s  line,- 

" Health  waits  ou  Meade's  prescriptions  still,” 
as  much  as,  or  perhaps  more,  than  in  his  medical | 
Svorks,  now  seldom  read,  although  well  worth  the  , 
reading. 

The  house  had  a spacious  garden  twenty  years 
ago,  well  furnished  with  shrubs  and  fruit-trees.  * 
The  vines  bore  grapes,  and  the  large  hothouse  j 
was  still  standing  when  the  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  place  began.  The  marble-flagged  ' 
dairy  exists  still.  The  stables  opened  to  the 
fields,  and  less  than  100  years  ago  the  horseman  I 
could  mount  and  ride  through  green  lanes  all 
the  way  to  Highgatc,  whose  village  steeple  still 
forms  the  most  striking  object  seen  from  the' 
tapper  windows. 

Bit  by  bit  the  old  house  has  put  on  a soberer 
dress  as  it  has  longer  served  its  present  purpose.  : 
The  gilded  cornices  have  been  distempered,  the  | 
pictured  panels  of  flowers  and  shepherdesses 
have  been  exchanged  for  a modest  grey : but  1 
yet  an  incongruity  has  been  unavoidable  between 
the  style  of  the  building  and  its  uses  ; for  it  has  I 
not  grown  fitter  for  its  present  purpose  in  the  J 
same  proportion  as  it  has  lost  its  old  quaint 
beauty.  Deep  cornices  collect  dust;  wooden 
and  painted  walls  are  difficult  to  clean  ; warming 
and  ventilation  are  hard  to  carry  out  properly  ; 
aud,  worse  than  all,  a life  of  170  years  tells 
upon  houses  just  as  the  customary  three  score 
years  and  ten  do  upon  man.  And  so,  with  ever- 
increasing  demands  from  the  poor,  which  are  not 
nearly  met  by  the  increase  of  beds  from  twelve 
to  seventy-five,  and  with  the  constant  need  of 
yearly  repairs,  to  keep  the  old  hospital  even 
habitable,  the  committee  have  determined  to 
rebuild  by  degrees,  as  means  are  afforded  them 
by  the  generosity  of  the  public. 

That  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  build  is  the 


central  block,  which  will  contain  most  of  the 
offices,  the  dispensary,  operating  theatre,  chapel, 
and  arrangements  for  the  extensive  out-patient 
department,  on  the  basement- floor ; and  this 
plan  has  the  great  advantage  of  leaving  the 
existing  buildings  almost  completely  undisturbed, 
and  so  of  allowing  the  internal  working  of  the 
hospital  to  go  on  without  interruption. 

Had  the  site  been  a larger  one,  the  arrange- 
ment would  in  many  respects  have  been  dif- 
ferent, and  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the 
architect  much  easier. 

Before  describing  the  details  of  the  building, 
a few  peculiarities  may  be  mentioned  as  re- 
quired in  a children’s  hospital,  which  would  be 
less  necessary  iu  a hospital  for  adults. 

First.  The  out-patient  accommodation  needs  to 
be  more  extensive  and  more  complete  in  a hos- 
pital for  children,  because  each  patient  requires 
a grown  person  to  take  charge  of  him,  which, 
even  if  two  or  three  should  bo  brought  by  the 
same  adult,  the  increased  risk  of  confusion  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  saving  in  space  occupied. 
Hence  the  need  for  special  arrangements  to  pre- 
vent crowding,  and  to  avoid  the  meeting  of  a 
double  current  of  patients. 

Secondly.  Considering  the  liability  of  children 
to  some  forms  of  contagious  illness,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  a separate  waiting-room  for 
patients  on  their  first  application,  in  order  that 
as  they  come  they  may  be  immediately  inspected 
by  one  of  the  medical  officers,  and  thus  will 
contagious  ailments  be  separated  from  the  others, 
who  will  be  at  once  sent  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  large  waiting-rooms,  according  to  the 
physician  or  surgeon  tinder  whose  care  they  arc 
to  be  placed. 

Thirdly.  In  connexion  with  the  wards  them- 
selves, in  addition  to  the  bath-room  and  water- 
closets  which  are  needed  in  all  hospitals  alike,  it 
is  very  important  to  provide  a ward-kitclien, 
where  milk,  beef-tea,  and  the  various  little 
articles  of  food  so  much  needed  for  children 
can  be  kept  in  readiness  day  and  night  without 
the  necessity  of  sending  to  the  kitchen.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  provide  a vestiary  in  connexion 
with  each  ward,  in  which  not  only  the  ward 
linen,  but  also  the  cltildren’s  own  clothes  can  be 
kept,  so  as  to  secure  perfect  neatness  and  order. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  no  nurses’ 
rooms  in  communication  with  the  wards,  because 
in  children’s  wards  nurses  when  present  are 
always  on  duty ; while  they  take  their  meals  in 
a common  room,  and  sleep  away  from  the  wards. 
The  allowance  of  cubic  space  to  each  patient  in 
the  wards  is  in  no  case  less  than  1,000  ft. 

The  small  separate  wards  speak  for  them- 
selves, as  being  needed  for  special  cases,  while  the 
quarantine  ward  at  one  end  of  the  north  wing  is 
intended  for  the  reception  of  cases  of  doubtful 
illness  until  the  question  of  their  nature  is 
answered,  when  they  will  either  be  removed  to 
the  adjacent  but  detached  fever  ward  not  yet 
erected,  or  be  restored  to  the  general  wards  of 
the  hospital. 

The  centre  portion  of  the  building  in  Powis- 
place  is  now  in  progress. 

The  out-patients’  baths,  the  special  arrange- 
ments for  convalescents,  and  many  obvious 
wants,  are  intended  to  be  supplied,  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  as  soon  as  funds  enable  the  committee 
to  pull  down  and  rebuild  the  two  houses,  18  and 
49,  Great  Ormond-street,  which,  as  already  said, 
are  left  for  the  present  untouched. 

Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.,  always  ready  for  a 
good  work,  has  consented  to  preside  at  a dinner 
in  pid  of  the  funds  of  this  Institution,  on  the  7tli 
of  next  month,  and  will,  we'  hope,  be  well  sup- 
ported in  his  appeal  for  help. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  has  visited  the  hospital, 
and  has  sent  presents  of  toys,  &c.,  as  have  others 
of  the  Royal  Princesses. 
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BUILDING  ON  THE  PEABODY  ESTATE 
AT  BRIXTON. 

Building  on  a large  scale  is  now  going  forward 
on  tlie  Peabody  estate,  at  Shepherd’ s-lane,  Brix- 
ton.  This  estate,  comprising  sixteen  acres  of 
land,  which  was  purchased,  some  seven  years 
ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Peabody  himself,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  philanthropic  intentions  of  erect- 
ing dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  has  for 
some  time  remained  a waste,  but  recently  the 
trustees,  instead  of  building  upon  it  themselves, 
have  commenced  letting  it  on  ground-rents,  and 
dwellings  of  a class  somewhat  above  those  known 
as  for  the  poor  are  being  erected  in  large 
numbers,  according  to  plans  and  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  trustees.  Several  streets 
have  been  laid  out,  and  we  understand  that  the 
entire  number  of  houses  on  the  estate  will 
shortly  be  about  500,  being  equal  to  a popula- 
tion of  something  like  3,000.  It  is  stated  that 
the  trustees  have  decided  to  spend  the  large  in- 
come which  these  ground-rents  will  produce  in 
erecting,  from  time  to  time,  blocks  of  houses  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  similar  to  those 
in  Blackfriars-road. 


MR.  EDWARD  WALTERS,  ARCHITECT. 

W e hear  with  regret  that  Mr.  Edward  Walters, 
of  Manchester,  died  on  the  22nd  inst.,  at 
Brighton,  after  a few  days’  illness.  He  was 
l architect  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester, 
| and  had  a very  extensive  business,  chiefly  in  the 
building  of  warehouses,  many  of  which,  as  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  say,  are  of  consider- 
able merit.  Mr.  Walters  had  retired  from  the 
active  pursuit  of  his  profession  for  the  last  few 
years,  but  his  business  is  still  carried  on  by  some 
of  his  former  pupils.  We  shall  give  parti- 
culars of  his  career  on  another  occasion. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAYS,  TRAM- 
WAYS, AND  MISCELLANEOUS  IMPROVE- 
MENTS.* 

Fitosi  year  to  year  the  number  of  permanent 
lines  of  railways,  and  in  recent  years  of  tram- 
ways, sanctioned,  or  actually  opened,  in  the  me- 
tropolitan district,  increase  in  the  aggregate 
mileage ; but  many  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ments shown  in  parti-colours,  one  year  after 
another,  disappear  in  succession,  or  the  map  of 
proposed  improvements  published  annually  by 
Mr  Stanford  would  become  so  thickly  lined  as  to 
be  illegible.  In  recent  years  a notable  change 
has  occurred  in  some  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  publication. . The  lines  of  colour  that  ran 
athwart  the  map  in  various  directions  related 
almost  exclusively  to  railways,  with  portions  of 
colour  in  one  place  and  another  indicating  mis- 
cellaneous improvements.  This  year  the  tram- 
way lines  opened,  sanctioned,  and  proposed,  are 
distinctively  indicated  in  blue  colour,  and,  in  the 
aggregate  preponderate  greatly  over  the  pro- 
posed railways.  The  most  obtrusive  indications 
in  red  colour  in  this  year’s  map  relate  to  street 
and  other  improvements,  chiefly  public  thorough- 
fares and  markets,  and  are  proposed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  most  important  new  railway  proposed,  as 
shown  in  the  map,  is  the  Mid-London,  of  nearly 
nine  miles  in  length,  traversing  London  between 
east  and  west.  For  this  important  scheme  the 
large  amount  required  by  standing  orders  to  be 
deposited,  has  been,  we  learn,  duly  lodged.  The 
other  new  railways  proposed,  include  a London 
& North-Western  extension  from  West  Ham  to 
the  Victoria  Docks ; alterations  in  the  South- 
Eastern  direct  line  between  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich,  including  a diversion  of  the  southern 
outfall  main  sewer  at  Greenwich ; also  a con- 
necting curve  between  the  South-Eastern  and 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  lines  at  Black - 
friars;  a junction  between  the  Waterloo  Station 
of  the  South-Western  and  the  Blackfriars  Station 
of  the  Chatham  and  Dover ; with  a few  other 
projects,  some  of  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
further  heard  of,  more  than  one  of  them  being 
already,  indeed,  defunct.  The  plans  for  new 
railways,  as  lodged  Nov.  30,  embrace  twenty- 
nine  branches,  and  about  thirty-nine  miles  of 
new  lines. 

The  metropolitan  tramways  that  will  come 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament  embrace 
185  branches  and  116  miles  of  line.  Three  of 


* New  Maps  [of  Plans,  &c.]  deposited  in  the  Private 
Bill  Ollice,  November  30th,  1871,  for  Session  1873. 
London  : Edward  Stanford,  Charing-cross. 


the  projects  are  to  be  proceeded  with  by  Bill. 
These  are  the  Exhibition  subway;  London, 
Streatliam,  and  Croydon ; and  the  London  Street 
Extensions ; &c. ; including  the  Oxford-street 
route,  and  eighteen  miles  of  street  tramway,  in 
all.  The  London  and  Croydon  BiH  is  for  9 5 miles 
of  line.  One  new  provisional  order  tramway 
scheme  is  indicated  for  six  branches  and  nearly 
two  miles  of  new  lines.  Three  Tramway  Bills, 
which  were  suspended  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  July  13th  last,  will  be  revived.  They 
are  for  57  branches  and  22  miles  of  tramway. 
The  consideration  will  also  be  resumed  of  eight 
other  tramway  projects  that  came  under  the 
Pi-ovisional  Orders  Suspension  Act,  1871.  They 
are  for  86  branch  tramways  and  65  miles  of  line. 
The  tramways  of  the  longest  mileage  are,  to 
Watford,  by  the  Common  Road  Conveyance 
Company ; to  Croydon ; to  Southam,  Ealing, 
and  Shepherd’s  Bush  : to  Kensal  Green,  and  to 
Fulham.  The  North  Meti'opolitan  Company  has 
received  Parliamentary  sanction  for  the  laying 
of  many  miles  of  tramway,  as  shown  by  the 
map,  that  are  not  yet  constructed. 

The  miscellaneous  improvements  include, 
amongst  others,  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office 
rebuilding ; Brighton  and  London  sea-water 
supply ; Holbom  Valley  and  Farringdon  Market 
improvement ; Leicester-square  Market  and  im- 
provement ; Newport  Market  and  approaches ; 
New  Mint  building  site ; metropolitan  street 
improvements;  Serle’s-court  and  Cook-street 
improvements  ; and  the  Temple  Subway. 

The  map  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
has  appeared. 


ABOUT  A NEW  STYLE. 

Sru, — The  cry  for  a “new  style ” is  so  loud 
and  continuous  that  it  cannot  be  passed  by 
without  notice,  and  hence  we  find  that  almost  as 
often  as  the  cry  is  raised  has  the  attempt  been 
made  to  satisfy  it.  How  far  successful,  the 
greater  part  of  your  readers  know.  Now, 
although  I am  going  to  lay  a plan  down  for  this 
nineteenth-century  English  want, — we  do  not 
find  it  abroad, — I must  say  that  the  cry  and  the 
response  are  equally  the  offspring  of  ignorance 
of  all  history,  as  well  as  ignorance  of  and  feeling 
for  art.  As  well  may  the  Bosjesmen  bo  able  to 
spring  at  once  into  a high  state  of  cultivation 
without  the  necessity  of  passing  through  those 
intermediate  stages,  as  much  required  by  a 
reasonable  being  before  being  convinced,  as  by 
the  necessity  for  the  convincing  example  of 
others  more  civilised  than  himself,  as  that  anew 
style  can  at  once  be  invented  possessing  all  those 
msthetical  qualities  required  by  the  true  canons 
of  art,  without  the  blast  of  ages  and  the  refining 
influences  of  many  workers. 

In  this  age  of  iron  and  glass  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  those  materials  should  form  the 
foundation  of  an  original  architecture.  To  some 
extent  they  will,  but  iron  for  art  is  a terribly 
hard  substance,  and  glass  is  a brittle  one.  The 
former  for  the  purposes  of  art  is  little  superior 
to  the  latter.  Architecture,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  should  be  unomamental,  should  last  for 
ages,  should  upon  every  portion  bear  the  mind 
of  the  different  artists  employed,  should  be 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the  cunning  workman 
in  stone,  embellished  by  the  sculptor,  and 
glorified  by  the  colourist.  Iron  and  glass  wiU 
never  fulfil  the  conditions  required  by  art,  nor 
can  wood,  since  it  is  too  easily  destroyed  for  any 
great  art-work  to  be  devoted  to  it.  This  more 
especially  as  regards  edifices.  Wood-carving, 
we  know,  was  raised  to  a high  pitch  by  our  old 
Mediasval  workers,  and  in  modem  times  by 
Grinling  Gibbons ; but  much  of  the  former  has 
been  devoured  by  time  and  destroyed  by  man, 
whilst  the  edifices  which  once  contained  much 
are  now  empty. 

Stone  presents  more  favourable  conditions  than 
anything  else  in  building  materials  for  the  archi- 
tect. Terra-cotta,  and  all  burnt  earths,  whether 
called  bricks  or  any  other  name,  since  their  pro- 
duction entails  mechanical  processes,  and  these 
mechanical  processes  imply  or  determine  repe- 
tition of  parts  or  wholes,  should  never  be  used 
for  monumental  purposes,  except  for  Bolid  un- 
adorned surfaces.  A reason  can  easily  be  given. 
The  designer  produces  a portion  of  the  building 
in  clay  or  stone  ; it  is  reproduced  in  terra-cotta  ; 
it  may  be  ten,  it  may  be  a hundred, — ay,  ten 
thousand  times ; and  every  time  that  such  art 
work  is  ]5roduced  more  than  once  it  loses  value, 
as  surely  as  a painting,  if  it  could  be  reproduced 
as  many  times,  would.  It  might  be  said,  “ Yes,  it 
is  none  the  less  a work  of  art.  You  cannot  make 
a thing  less  beautiful  by  repetition.”  I say  you 


can.  If  every  beautiful  woman  were  similar, 
and  all  women  were  beautiful,  then  would  the 
eye  see  no  beauty,  but  long  for  a change.  The 
mind  and  the  eye  must  be  equally  impressed, 
must  teach  art  in  concert,  either  for  pleasure  or 
pain.  Thus,  I argue,  our  new  style  of  architec- 
ture must  be  a creation  in  stone,  and  that  no 
new  style  can  be  revealed  upon  the  spurt  of  the 
moment,  but  must  be  the  work  of  ages  ; and  yet 
I come  and  say,  “ H6re  is  a new  style  ; behold  the 
clamouring  hath  its  want,  the  agitator  his  will.” 
Certainly  “ with  reservations.”  Before  pro- 
ducing this  wonderful  child,  maybe  I may  ask 
the  number  of  styles  now  extant.  Shall  we  start 
with  Syrian,  or  Egyptian  ? Shall  we  follow 
them  with  Grecian  ? and  shall  we  divide  Grecian 
into  three,  and  then  deny  that  the  Romans  had 
any  architecture  at  all  ? If  we  do,  our  premises 
are  narrowed  considerably,  and  the  more  we  try 
to  work  upon  them  the  more  they  contract,  until 
we  find  ourselves  back  in  some  remote  age  when 
the  upright  post  and  horizoiltal  lintel  are  mag- 
nified to  such  an  extent  as  to  dwarf  all  after 
productions ; but,  not  to  be  beaten,  we  start 
again.  We  argue  there  are  only  three  roots,  if  I 
may  so  say,  which  have  produced  all  ramifica- 
tions, the  greater  of  the  ramifications  being 
called  styles.  The  tliree  roots  are  the  post  and 
lintel,  or  horizontal  root ; the  semicircular  arch 
root ; and  the  pointed  arch  root,  each  root  never- 
theless primarily  shooting  from  the  same  plant. 

Now,  these  roots  and  ramifications  being 
admitted  as  necessary,  if  we  admit  that  Greek 
art  owed  its  origin  to  some  previous  growth, 
then  the  previous  growth  of  Roman  being  Greek, 
Roman  art  has  as  much  right  to  be  classed 
as  a style  as  Greek  art,  especially  as  the  arch 
became  an  important  feature.  All  styles  are 
not,  of  course,  equally  distinct  or  well  marked ; 
in  fact,  the  growth  from  the  Roman  for  centuries 
was  both  laboured  and  slow.  Scarcely  do  those 
phases  popularly  called  Romanesque  or  Byzantine 
deserve  the  name  of  style.  They  really  bear  the 
same  relation  to  Roman  or  Greek  art  which  our 
Tudor  or  later  Gothic,  rightly  termed  debased, 
bears  to  thejFirst,  Second,  or  Third  Pointed,  with 
this  difference, — the  Romahesque  led  to  one  of 
the  healthiest  roots,  or  branches,  if  you  will — 
the  Pointed  style, — our  Norman  being  a descrip- 
tion of  Romanesque.  The  Tudor  ends  with 
rottenness  and  death.  It  has  led  to  no  art, 
and  at  the  present  time  it  seems  that  it  never 
will.  Taking  real  architectural  art  as  com- 
mencing with  the  Grecian,  tracing  it  through 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Norman,  and  the  Pointed, 
we  find  many  off-shoots  almost  as  strong  as  the 
main  trunk.  Arabesque  deserves  a place  to 
itself,  as  being  a mixture  of  Romanesque  and 
Hindoo  ; but,  for  the  sake  of  my  present  argu- 
ment, I had  better]  not  touch  upon  Hindoo  art 
as  China,  with  her  early  origin,  would  certainly 
claim  precedence  and  continuing  influence,  as  it 
is  not  unlikely  that,  although  she  kept  so  exclu- 
sively to  herself,  some  wanderers  had  seen  her 
architecture,  and  bore  the  knowledge  of  it 
westward. 

We  can  now  pretty  well  ascertain  the  number 
of  admitted  styles.  We  can  see  that  one  style 
was  the  off-shoot  or  continuance  of  a former,  or 
many  former  styles.  That,  in  fact,  Roman  art 
proper  was  a simple  continuance  of  Greek.  I 
do  not  mean  Roman  temples,  for  they  were 
simply  transplants,  but  their  civil  buildings : 
and  here  I will  instance  the  Coliseum,  and  de- 
duce from  its  treatment  the  production  of  a 
style — the  Italian  style.  The  manner  in  which 
this  style  was  moulded  and  fashioned  is  both 
curious  and  instructive.  An  age  of  magnificence 
had  arisen  in  the  history  of  Rome,  when  the 
people  had  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  war- 
riors and  priests.  Places  of  amusement  had  to 
be  provided  for  vast  numbers,  and  architecture 
seemed  wanting,  for  several  reasons.  Had  Doric,. 
Ionic,  or  Corinthian  buildings  been  erected  as 
heretofore,  no  known  material  could  have  been, 
obtained  sufficiently  large  to  span  intercolumni- 
ations  in  such  numbers  as  were  required.  Truly, 
blocks  of  granite  might  have  been  found,  but  the 
time  and  expense  in  the  quarrying,  in  the  car- 
riage, and  in  the  erection  of  such  monoliths,  would 
have  entailed  a never-ending  task.  A building- 
had,  therefore,  to  be  provided  containing  the 
increased  space  without  necessarily  increasing 
the  size  of  the  materials  employed.  Knowing 
as  we  now  do  the  course  pursued,  we  can  hardly 
appreciate  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  or  the 
success  and  applause  which  followed  the  achieve- 
ment. The  employment  of  one  order  in  height 
having  been  found  impracticable,  the  dodge  or 
alternative  was  to  use  two  orders.  Common 
sense  as  well  as  mathematical  and  practical 
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knowledge,  without  much  reference  to  art, 
would  at  once  dictate  the  position  of  the  orders ; 
the  strong  to  support  the  weak,  the  heavy  below 
the  light,  the  elegant  and  slender  above  the 
severe  and  robust. 

My  argument,  therefore,  is  this : the  Romans, 
who  were  certainly  a wise  people  in  their  gene- 
ration, did  not  rave  about,  did  not  attempt  to 
produce,  an  entirely  new  style,  however  much 
they,  as  conquerors  of  the  known  world,  might 
have  deemed  it  incumbent  to  produce  one ; but 
sensibly  took  up  a style  which  they  found,  and 
modified  it  in  the  manner  before  hinted  at, 
taking  the  Greek  orders  almost  as  they  found 
them,  and  clapping  one  upon  another. 

This,  with  the  introduction  of  the  round  arch, 
led  eventually  to  our  own  Mediaeval  orders — 
Norman,  Early  English,  and  Geometrical, — which 
mutually  I will  term  chords  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian,  in  the  Greek.  Perpendicular  may 
be  sympathetic  with  the  Roman  composite, — I 
mean  no  parallel.  "Why,  therefore,  should  we 
not  copy  the  Romans  in  this  instance,  as  we  seem 
to  be  doing  in  others  ? and,  having  already  to 
our  hand  Norman,  Early  English,  and  Edwardian, 
treat  them  as  the  great  colonisers  treated  the 
Greek, — using  the  first,  second,  and  third  as 
ingredients  in  the  same  building  ? The  Norman 
heavy,  stable,  and  bold  for  the  main  support; 
tho  Early  English  as  lighter,  less  heavy,  and 
more  pliable  above  it ; and  Edwardian  as  richer, 
more  elegant,  and  more  varied  above  that.  The 
best  phases  of  Perpendicular  (I  cannot  say 
Henrydclian,*  being  no  Welshman),  in  case  of  a 
very  lofty  building,  might  be  pressed  into  the 
service.  With  the  three  or  four  phases  of  Gothic 
used  in  the  same  building, — the  eternal  same- 
ness which  so  palls  upon  the  taste  in  all  our 
modern  Gothic  secular  buildings,  would  be  got 
rid  of.  The  terrible  nightmarish  striving-after- 
novelty-change-auy-thing-for-variety-sake  would 
be  less  needed ; and  these  old  breeds  being  all 
grafted  together  upon  one  stem,  would  not  un- 
likely bear  a description  of  architectural  plum 
before  unknown,  which  would  satisfy  the  craving 
for  a new  style,  now  amounting  to  a disease, 
which  possesses  seven-eighths  of  the  community. 

I am  not  joking,  sir.  I know  that  much  of 
the  beauty  of  our  old  Ecclesiastical  edifices 
results  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  different 
phases  of  Gothic  art.  There  is  one  noble  build- 
ing which  disappoints  me  the  more  I examine  it, 
and  I think  the  absence  of  this  interweaving  of 
styles  is  the  cause.  I mean  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
Admitting  its  splendid  proportions,  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  its  grouping,  as  seen  from  the  east 
on  a moonlight  night,  upon  examination  there  is 
a stringiness,  a poverty,  a weakness,  solely 
attributable  to  the  constant — and  too  constant— 
repetition.  Examine  the  window  above  window 
in  the  transepts,  one  flight  above  another,  which 
from  the  outside-impress  you  as  lighting  different 
chambers,  but  from  the  inside  utterly  confuse 
you,  and  tell  mo  if  there  is  not  some  reason  for 
my  assertion. 

In  modern  buildings  of  largo  dimensions,  I 
may  mention  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
have  caused  their  designer  and  all  connected  with 
them  infinite  labour  and  pain  from  the  use  in 
their  design  of  only  one  phase  of  Gothic, — 
twist  it,  repeat  it,  pile  it  up  as  you  may.  Enrich 
it — till,  if  worked,  it  should  turn  out  one  of  the 
best  gold-mines  ever  discovered — from  the  amouut 
of  ore  thrown  into  it.  Still  is  there  a certain 
poverty,  undisco verable  in  one  of  our  plainest 
old  Gothic  buildings  with  the  exception  of  some 
few  which  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  erected 
in  one  style.  And  so  surely  as  the  new  Law 
Courts  are  put  up  will  they  also  be  a failure 
from  the  same  cause. 

The  reason  is  this.  We,  as  well  as  the 
Romans,  indulge  in  monster  buildings.  Now 
these  gigantic  affairs  are  beyond  the  range  either 
of  Doric  or  Decorated;  for  consider,  had  the 
Romans,  instead  of  using  five  orders  in  the 
Coliseum,  used  only  one,  what  description  of 
affair  would  it  have  turned  out.  Should  they 
have  employed  but  one  order  for  the  entire 
height,  then  behold  the  size  of  each  column; 
should  they  have  used  Doric  above  Doric,  then 
look  ye  at  the  maddening  repetition.  The  Greek 
buildings  were  small  and  compact ; one  order 
thought  out  was  sufficient,  and  then  in  some  of 
their  largest  buildings  I have  no  doubt  the  archi- 
tects and  builders  had  as  much  to  do  as  they  well 
knew  how. 

Why,  then,  should  we  not  do  as  the  Romans 
did, — cast  from  us  the  desire  to  achieve  the 
impossible,  by  endeavouring  to  make  either 


Roman,  Early  English,  or  Decorated  do  singly 
what  a Greek  order  could  not  and  cannot  do ; 
and  take  into  our  hands  all  our  Gothic  styles, 
and  mould  them  into  a whole  as  harmonious  as 
any  Italian  building  under  the  sun.  I for  one 
will,  the  first  opportunity  I have,  try  the  effect 
of  such  a building,  and  I dare  swear  it  will  not 
be  one  of  the  most  unsightly. 

Martin  Underwood. 


* Pron.  Uenrithian. 


WORCESTER  GUILDHALL  COMPETITION- 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Town 
Council,  a Report  from  the  Survey,  Buildings, 
and  Property  Committee,  on  the  state  of  the 
Guildhall,  was  read.  It  contained,  among  others, 
the  following  resolutions : — 

“That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council  to  authorise 
this  committee  to  obtain  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Guildhall,  giving  the  requisite  additional  accommoda- 
tion, and  that  architects  preparing  plans  be  requested  to 
limit  the  expenditure  to  9,000/..’’ 

“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  the  wings  of 
the  Guildhall  are  in  such  a bad  state  of  repair  that  they 
must  at  some  early  date  be  entirely  rebuilt ; and  that  the 
committee,  having  regard  to  this,  be  authorised  to  obtain 
(in  addition  to  the  plans  recommended  by  the  foregoing 
resolution)  plans  for  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  Guildhall 
and  wings  and  offices,  at  a total  expenditure  not  exceeding 
18,000/.,  in  order  that  the  Council  and  the  citizens  gene- 
rally may  be  in  a position  to  judge  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  reconstruct  or  entirely  rebuild,  and  that  it  may 
be  ascertained  whether  any  large  portion  of  the  amount 
can  be  provided  by  voluntary  contributions.” 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted;  and 
the  Council  also  resolved  that  the  competition  be 
thrown  open,  instead  of  being  limited  to  archi- 
tects of  the  city  and  county  of  Worcester,  or  the 
city  architect  (Mr.  Rowe),  as  proposed  by 
amendments. 

It  was  agreed  that  premiums  of  GO/,  for  the 
best  and  301.  for  the  second  best  plan  for  the  re- 
construction be  offered ; and  premiums  of  100/. 
and  50/.  for  the  best  and  second  best,  respec- 
tively, for  rebuilding. 

The  committee  were  directed  to  prepare 
instructions  for  the  architects,  and  lay  the  same 
before  the  Council. 


THE  DECISION  IN  THE 
WORCESTER  SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — With  this  I send  a copy  of  a protest 
which  has  been  lodged  by  me  against  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Worcester  School  Board,  by 
which  they  placed  Mr.  E.  A.  Day,  of  Worcester, 
with  motto  “ Dc  Die,”  first ; and  myself,  with 
motto,  the  arms,  and  “ No  Extras,”  second,  in 
competition  for  their  schools. 

As  the  reception  of  drawings  after  advertised 
date  is  an  unheard-of  proceeding,  which,  if 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  will  operate  most 
seriously  against  every  member  of  the  profession, 
I politely  request  every  architect,  whether  a 
competitor  or  not,  to  at  once  write  me  to  London 
address  (135,  Cheapside,)  an  endorsement  of  my 
protest,  as  I consider  in  acting  as  I am  doing  I 
do  so  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  profession 
generally  as  for  my  own  benefit. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Board  takes 
place  on  Thursday,  the  1st  of  February,  and 
letters  posted  on  Wednesday  will  reach  me  at 
Worcester. 

As  I consider  the  matter  one  of  vital  interest 
to  ns  all,  I trust  you  will  find  room  for  a copy  of 
the  protest.  W.  Seckham  Witherington. 

“ January  19,  1872. 

To  G.  W.  Hastings,  esq.  chairman, 

Worcester  School  Board. 

PROTEST. 

Sir,— Having  received  intimation  that  your  Board  have 
placed  Mr.  E.  A.  Day  first  in  the  school  competition,  and 
have  awarded  the  premium  of  30/.  to  myself,  I bog 
respectfully  to  enter  the  following  protest  against  Mr. 
Day's  plans  being  carried  out : — 

1.  The  motto  ‘ De  Die ' is  a palpable  play  upon  his  own 
name. 

2.  That  two  or  three  days  previously  to  the  30th,  being 
extremely  pressed  for  time,  1 sent  to  Mr.  Marcus  (the 
secretary),  to  say  that,  as  the  31st.  (the  day  named  in  the 
advertisement  for  sending  in  the  drawings)  fell  upon  the 
Sunday,  I should  be  glad  to  know  when  plans  were  to  be 
delivered.  The  answer  returned  was,  1 Plans  must  be 
delivered  before  the  31st.’ 

3.  On  Saturday,  the  30th,  I sent  to  the  Guildhall,  to 
know  what  was  the  latest  hour  for  the  delivery  of  the 
plans,  and  the  answer  was,  ‘Five  o’clock  to-day:’  and 
although  any  extension  of  time  would  have  been  in- 
valuable to  me,  my  plans  were  deposited  before  that 
hour. 

4.  Though  this  information  was  given  officially,  of  my 
own  private  knowledge  I know  that  Mr.  Day’s  plans  were 
not  delivered  on  Saturday ; whilst  I have  positive  proof 
that  his  drawings  did  not  leave  his  office  till  after  eight 


5.  I need  only  say  that  the  great  principle  of  all  compe- 


titions is  a certain  time  of  delivery  for  all,  and  I atn 
confident  that  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  explain  to  you 
and  to  your  committee  these  facts,  of'which  you  have',  of 
course,  been  hitherto  ignorant,  to  insure  that  justice  shall 
be  done  to  me,  and  Mr.  Day’s  plans  disqualified." 

Mr.  Henry  Haddon,  of  Messrs.  Haddon,  Bros., 
Malvern  and  Hereford,  whose  design,  “ Idoneum,” 
was  third,  endorses  the  foregoing  protest. 

If  the  circumstances  be  as  stated,  the 
impropriety  of  the  proceedings  is  manifest.  Such 
a course  admits  the  possibility  of  a favoured 
competitor  being  enabled  to  see  the  designs  of 
other  competitors  before  completing  his  own. 
Beyond  this,  however,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  decision  is  illfegal;  it  is  a breach  of 
contract.  If  the  matter  be  properly  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Hastings,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  set  right. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

There  has  been  a general  meeting  at  Sir 
Antonio  Brady’s  chambers,  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  a prominent  part  in  tho 
movement  having  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  a national  technical  university,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  arrangements  to 
establish  an  association  representing  all  the  in- 
terests involved. 

It  was  stated  that  Colonel  Gourley,  M.P.,  had 
offered  5001.  towards  the  establishment  of  tho 
university.  The  result  of  the  debate  was  the 
passing  of  resolutions  deciding  that  the  name  of 
the  amalgamated  organisation  should  be  the 
National  Technical  University  and  Trades’  Edu- 
cation Association  ; that  Sir  Antonio  Brady  be 
the  chairman  of  the  council,  and  Colonel  Gourley, 
M.P.,  chairman  of  the  executive  ; that  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Latham  act  as  vice-chair- 
men of  the  council ; that  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey 
continue  to  act  as  treasurer ; and  that  the  hon. 
secretaries  should  be  Dr.  Mill,  representing  the 
original  Technical  Education  University  Com- 
mittee ; Mr.  Campin,  representing  the  Inventors’ 
Institute ; and  Mr.  Paterson,  representing  tho 
working  men. 

It  was  understood  that  these  appointments 
were  provisional.  An  executive  committee  was 
also  elected. 


CITY  SEWERS  STILL  DRAINING  INTO 
THE  THAMES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  City  Sewers  Com- 
mission a report  was  received  from  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, showing  that  no  less  than  nine  main  sewers 
and  nineteen  smaller  ones  still  drain  into  the 
Thames  within  the  limits  of  the  City  ; although 
in  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Bazalgette  it 
was  stated  that,  there  only  remained  certain 
portions  of  the  lower  outfall  to  be  finished,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  works  were  complete  with 
the  exception  of  a short  piece  at  Blackfriars 
Bridge  connected  with  the  Fleet  outlet. 

Mr.  Hora  said  that  such  a report  as  that  just 
presented  might  well  astonish  the  people  of 
London,  after  spending  1 !•  1,000/.,  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  something 
like  twenty  or  thirty  inundations  every  year. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that  court  had  had 
before  it  for  some  time.  As  an  evidence  of  this 
he  read  an  extract  from  a report  of  a deputation 
from  King’s-cross  and  neighbourhood  which 
waited  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on 
-the  20th  of  last  December.  The  extract  had 
relation  to  the  periodical  inundation  of  the  lower 
and  basement  premises. 


MEETING  OF  BUILDERS. 

A meeting  of  master  builders  of  the  metropolis 
has  been  held  during  the  past  week,  to  consider 
the  requisition  of  the  Operative  Stone  Masons’ 
Society  to  work  uniformly  all  the  year  round 
51  hours  per  week,  and  fora  rise  of  wages  from 
8d.  per  hour  to  9d.  per  hour  from  the  1st  of 
July  next.  The  proceedings  have  not  been  made 
public ; but  we  understand  that  a unanimous 
opinion  was  expressed  that  51  hours  per  week 
could  not  be  agreed  to,  the  engineers  and  other 
trades  having  just  settled  on  54  hours  per  week. 

It  was  also  generally  agreed  that  it  was  an 
absurdity  on  the  part  of  the  masons  to  ask  to 
work  the  same  hours  in  summer  as  in  winter, 
when  dark  days,  frost,  and  bad  weather  interfere 
so  very  much  with  all  building  operations  ; and 
several  masters  expressed  their  opinion  that  no 
mason  in  their  employ  was  able,  under  the 
present  rule,  to  make  an  average  of  54  hours 
per  week  all  the  year  round. 
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It  was  also  generally  agreed  that  it  would  be 
almost  an  impossibility  for  masons  to  come  and 
go  at  different  hours  to  the  bricklayers  and  other 
men  on  a building,  and  that  to  reduce  all  other 
trades  down  to  51  hours  per  week,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  masons,  would  be  an 
act  of  injustice.  The  meeting  was  also  of 
opinion  that  the  present  rate  of  8d.  per  hour  for 
an  ordinary  mechanic  was  a good  rate  of  wages, 
and  that  the  state  of  trade  in  London  did  not 
appear  to  warrant  any  increase.  Ultimately  it 
was  determined  to  adjourn  the  meeting  in  order 
that  some  other  builders  not  then  present  might 
be  consulted  before  a decision  was  arrived  at. 


STAIRCASE  AT  THE  LONDON  TAVERN. 

Sir, — Having  just  returned  from  the  London 
Tavern,  after  two  days’  polling  in  behalf  of  can- 
didates for  admission  into  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum,  I cannot  but  draw  your  attention  to  the 
stato  of  the  pieced  Btone  staircase  there.  You 
did  good  service  some  years  ago  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  mended  stone  staircases  and  cracked 
landings  after  the  fatal  calamity  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution.  I am  not  an  unnecessary 
alarmist,  but  most  people  who  have  visited  the 
London  Tavern  on  occasions  such  as  I allude  to 
know  well  how  many  persons  spend  the  day  on 
this  staircase.  The  distress  amongst  widows  and 
children,  draped  in  black,  on  this  staircase  is 
always  evident  on  these  occasions,  and  there 
should  be  no  possibility  of  a harrowing  accident. 
I need  not  state  that  there  is  such  a possibility, 
but  I must  say  that  any  professional  man 
visiting  this  staircaso  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
its  apparent  insecurity  as  the  treads  havo  been 
cased.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

F.R.I.B.A. 


DRAIN  PIPES. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  paragraph, — “ Iron  Pipes  for  House  Drain- 
age,” page  43,  of  your  last  week’s  impression  ? — 

No  cleaner,  cheaper,  more  durable,  or  better 
adapted  article  can  be  used  for  house  drainage 
than  socketed,  glazed  stoneware  pipes,  jointed 
in  cement.  If  the  joints  are  left  imperfect, 
gross  carelessness  is  denoted  on  the  part  of 
those  superintending,  which  need  not  occur 
where  due  vigilance  is  exercised.  Iron  pipes 
are  more  costly,  to  begin  with ; they  oxydize, 
become  filthy,  and  from  the  chemical  action  of 
the  sewage  soon  wear  out.  Iron  pipes  should 
only  be  used  where  a sewer  is  cut  through  a 
quicksand,  or  in  similar  exceptional  cases  where 
the  cement  joints  of  stoneware  pipes  cannot  be 
made.  R*  Y. 


BETHNAL-GREEN. 

Sir, — The  remarks  in  your  paper  of  last  week 
concerning  Bethnal-green  are  so  much  in  accord- 
ance with  a recent  letter  of  mine,  that  I send 
you  a copy  for  your  use. 

I may  add  that  while  the  population  of 
Betlmal-green  is  about  l-27th  of  the  population 
of  the  metropolis,  the  pauperism  is  about  1-3 6th, 
but  the  rateable  value  is  only  about  l-61th.  In 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  Bethnal- 
green  receives  from  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Fund  nearly  11,000?.  yearly,  or  about  30J.  per 
day,  while  the  two  (so-called)  improvements  in 
High-street,  Shoreditch ; and  Bethnal-green  will 
saddle  the  metropolis  with  a tax  of  more  than 
4-OZ.  per  day  for  the  next  sixty  years.  I know  of 
only  two  ways  of  bettering  either  a man’s  or  a 
parish’s  condition.  Either  increase  his  income 
or  lessen  his  expenditure.  In  Bethnal-green  the 
latter  is  next  kin  to  starvation.  The  former  plan 
has  yet  to  be  tried.  T.  G.  Atkins. 


HEREFORD  PASTORAL  STAFF. 

The  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  of 
Hereford  intend  presenting  their  bishop  with  a 
pastoral  staff,  and  havo  selected  a design  sub- 
mitted by  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  of  Southampton- 
street. 

It  will  be  carved  out  of  a piece  of  oak  which 
recently  formed  part  of  one  of  the  ancient 
pillars  of  the  bishop’s  residence  at  Hereford, — a 
twelfth-century  building, — and  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  a crook  of  the  usual  form,  enclosing 
a carved  figure  of  our  Lord,  seated  as  a king, 
holding  an  orb  and  cross  in  the  left  hand,  the 
right  hand  erect  in  the  act  of  blessing. 

The  crook  will  be  mounted  in  silver,  with 


crockets  also  in  silver,  jewelled  and  embossed  ; 
and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  crook  there  is  a 
floriated  bracket  supporting  an  angel  with  dis- 
played -wings,  carrying  a silver  shield  bearing 
the  name  of  the  diocese,  in  enamel.  The  bands, 
crockets,  and  bases  will  be  enriched  with  car- 
buncles in  ornamental  settings,  and  cut  in  the 
ancient  form,  the  general  style  of  the  work  being 
that  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  fashion  of 
presenting  a staff  to  bishops  has  spread  : this 
is  the  ninth,  we  believe,  given  within  the  last 
few  years.  


RAIN-WATER  TANKS. 

“ Stagnum,”  in  a recent  issue,  asks  for  more 
information  as  to  coating  brickwork  of  tanks. 
If  good  Portland  cement  be  used  with  one-sixth 
sand  a sufficient  tliickness  is  one  quarter  of  an 
inch,  but  it  should  stand  about  fourteen  days  to 
harden  properly  before  water  is  admitted.  Each 
side  should  be  laid  on  without  a joining,  and  the 
angles  rounded  out.  The  bricks  on  which  the 
cement  is  laid  should  be  damp,  and  the  surface 
clean.  The  cement  should  be  well  rubbed,  too, 
and  not  allowed  to  slide  while  soft.  Neat  cement, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  will  be  more  apt 
to  crack  and  blow  out  than  a thin  coat.  The 
walls  of  the  tanks  should  be  built  with  equal 
parts  of  cement  and  sharp  sand.  If  in  a dry 
situation,  and  lime  is  used  for  building,  the  lime 
in  the  joints  should  be  well  raked  out,  and  the 
walls  should  be  firm  enough  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water.  W.  B.  Wilkinson. 


DAMP  WALLS. 

Sir, — Having  erected  several  buildings  in 
exposed  situations  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
where  the  driving  rains  will  often  penetrate 
the  hardest  stone,  I am  willing  to  give  your 
correspondent  “ Devonia  ” the  benefit  of  my 
experience. 

Walls  built  with  rubble  or  coursed  wall-stones 
consist  of  an  inner  and  outer  casing,  which  is 
usually  filled  up  in  the  middle  with  small  pieces 
or  scraps  of  stones,  and  then  grouted  with  mortar 
so  as  to  make  a solid  mass,  bond-stones  being 
introduced  to  hold  the  two  casings  together.  In 
very  wet  situations  the  rain  penetrates  the  outer 
casing,  either  through  the  mortar  joints  or  the 
stones  themselves,  and  is  then  drawn  by  capillary 
attraction  to  the  inside  casing.  To  prevent  this 
the  centre  should  be  filled  in  with  dry  scraps  and 
not  grouted ; the  water  then  penetrates  the  outer 
casing  and  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  wall  to 
the  foundations,  so  that  the  inner  casing  is  left 
dry.  The  bond-stones  must  also  be  weathered 
or  tilted  outwards,  so  as  to  throw  off  any  wet  that 
may  enter  at  their  top  bed.  Window-heads 
should  also  have  a thin  sheet  of  lead  or  zinc  laid 
on  the  top  bed  and  turned  up  inside  the  wall,  so 
as  to  prevent  wet  from  driving  in  over  them. 

If  the  building  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gas- 
works, a grouting  of  hot  gas-tar  boiled  up  with 
some  pitch,  and  poured  into  the  middle  of  the 
wall  as  it  goes  up,  will  make  it  thoroughly  water- 
tight, and  impart  a great  amount  of  strength  and 
solidity  j'.this  ;process  adds  considerably  to  the 
cost  of  the  walling,  but  I have  found  it  thoroughly 
efficient  where  other  methods  have  failed. 

- A coating  of  Portland  cement  gauged  with  two 
parts  of  sharp  sand  ought  to  keep  the  weather 
out  in  any  situation,  and  I expect  the  failure  has 
arisen  from  using  too  much  sand,  or  some  other 
fault  in  the  mixing  or  materials. 

In  building  with  brick  in  an  exposed  situation 
a similar  plan  should  be  adopted;  an  outer 
casing  9 in.  thick,  and  an  inner  one  44  in.  thick, 
are  carried  up  together  but  quite  distinct,  leaving 
2 in.  between,  and  tying  them  together  by  means 
of  wrought-iron  bands  9 in.  long  bent  downwards 
in  the  middle,  and  spread  out  flat  at  each  end  so 
as  to  have  a hold  on  the  wall.  This  method  is 
much  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton. 

Inside  walls  and  partitions,  if  built  of  stone, 
will  often  show  damp  for  a long  time  after  they 
are  built,  as  all  stone  contains  in  its  natural 
state  a considerable  quantity  of  water,  which  is 
evaporated  by  the  internal  warmth  of  the  building, 
and  will  appear  like  a sweat  over  the  surface, 
through  any  number  of  coats  of  paint.  It  is 
therefore  advisable  to  use  brick  for  internal 
linings  and  partitions  in  preference  to  stone. 

E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  Architect. 


Carboniferous  limestone,  some  beds  of  the 
lias,  slate  rubble,  and  a few  other  stones,  where 
used  for  walling,  have  a tendency  to  condense 
the  atmospheric  vapour,  causing  it  to  trickle 


down  the  face  of  the  work,  and  prevent  the  uso 
of  paper. 

A wall,  properly  coated  outside  with  Portland 
cement,  cannot  admit  rain.  The  defect  is 
doubtless  in  the  nature  of  the  rubble  backing, 
and  the  only  remedy  is  to  batten  the  inner  face 
of  the  wall,  using  iron  holdfasts  to  fix  the  battens, 
and  packing  them  off  the  wall  about  £ in.,  the 
wall  to  be  pierced  by  a few  interstices  left  in  the 
joints  under  the  eaves  course  and  under  the 
floor-line,  to  allow  a current  of  outer  air  to  cir- 
culate behind  the  battening,  to  preserve  the 
wood  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  dry  the  moisture 
from  the  face  of  the  rubble.  The  joints  of  the 
floor-boards  should  be  grooved  and  tongued,  and 
the  wood  skirtings  tongued  into  the  floor-boards, 
to  prevent  undue  draughts  of  air  in  the  rooms. 

A Sub. 


Sir, — To  either  paint  or  cement  the  exterior 
of  any  building  generally  interferes  with  the 
design.  I consider  the  best  plan  is  to  deal  with 
the  inside  walls  in  the  following  manner : — Take 
off  the  old  plaster  from  the  walls  that  aro  damp, 
and  put  on  a rendering  coat  of  the  best  Portland 
cement,  without  sand,  about  l in.  thick ; then  put 
on  a coat  of  equal  parts  erf  Parian  cement  and 
sand,  to  bring  the  wall  to  a level  surface ; and 
afterwards  a finishing  coat  of  Parian  cement 
alone,  of  about  the  thickness  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  ; and  when  this  last  coat  is  setting,  which 
you  will  notice  by  its  changing  colour,  give  it  a 
coat  of  paint  mixed  up  with  very  little  oil  in  it, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  the  chemicals 
used  in  the  manufacturing  of  it  from  rising  to  the 
surface,  often  throwing  off  the  paper  if  this  is 
not  done.  This  plan  I have  tried  many  times, 
and  have  never  found  it  to  fail.  Of  course,  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  cement  being  used 
properly,  and  it  being  of  the  best  quality. 

John  Ruscoe. 


AN  ODD  OBJECTION. 

LAMBETH  AVORKHOUSE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Board  of 
Guardians,  Mr.  R.  Taylor  complained  that 
although  Mr.  Parris  was  the  architect  of  the  new 
workhouse,  yet  his  partner  interfered  in  various 
matters.  He  thought  if  this  course  Avas  pur- 
sued, they  might  involve  themselves  in  some 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Higgs  said  no  order  for  work  could  be 
given  by  the  architect  for  a sum  exceeding  25?. 
Avithout  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 

After  a discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
clerk  should  Avrite  to  the  architect,  and  request 
him  to  attend  the  Board  personally  upon  all 
matters  connected  Avith  the  new  workhouse. 


SCHOOL-BOARDS. 

London. — At  the  last  meeting,  on  the  24th  inst., 
Mr.  Reed,  M.P.,  moved  the  adoption  of  a Report 
from  the  Works  Committee,  calling  to  mind  that 
the  Board,  on  the  9th  of  August,  requested  the 
Works  Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  question  of  obtaining  architects  and  securing 
designs.  The  Board  further  resolved,  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1872,  that  the  system  of  class 
division  should  be  tried  on  the  Essex  site,  in 
Stepney.  The  Works  Committee  now  recom- 
mended that,  for  the  erection  of  this  school, 
there  should  be  a competition  of  architects,  not 
exceeding  twelve  in  number ; that  it  should  be 
referred  back  to  the  Works  Committee  to  adver- 
tise for  candidates,  to  select  a number  not 
exceeding  tAvelve,  and  to  submit  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  competing  architects  to  the  Board. 
This  recommendation  gave  rise  to  a long  dis- 
cussion, the  result  of  Avhich  was  that  the  whole 
matter  was  referred  back  to  the  committee,  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  their  finding  out  a larger 
site.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.Reed,  M.P.,  the  Works 
Committee  were  empowered  to  recommend  the 
engagement  of  four  agents  for  two  months,  at  a 
salary  not  exceeding  2?.  per  week,  to  assist  the 
architect  in  looking  out  for  sites,  and  premises 
to  be  hired,  in  those  blocks  in  which  the  Board 
has  decided,  or  shall  hereafter  decide,  on  the 
recommendation  of  tho  Statistical  Committee,  to 
erect  schools. 

Leicester. — At  a meeting  of  the  Board  for  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  J.  R.  Blakiston,  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Alderman  Burgess  said  he 
wished  to  ask  a question  Avith  reference  to  the 
sort  of  schools  for  which  they  would  require 
architects.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  could 
not  stir  a step  with  tho  architects  till  they  had 
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settled  wliat  kind  of  schools  they  were  to  build, 
as  they  must  give  them  instructions.  Their 
British  Schools  were  built  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  recommended  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.  They  had  not  been 
built  above  ten  years  before  they  found  they  had 
made  a great  mistake ; they  had  altered  and 
altered  four  times  since  the  schools  were  built, 
and  it  had  involved  them  in  great  expense.  Of 
course  they  all  felt  that  it  was  exceedingly 
desirable  that  they  should  start  well,  on  the  best 
possible  system ; and  perhaps . the  inspector 
would  give  them  his  idea  how  they  could  get  the 
best  possible  system  of  laying  out  their  schools, 
and  have  them  built  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
children  in  the  best  possible  way.  The  British 
schools  at  present  wanted  another  remodelling, 
as  the  inspector  would  agree,  but  how  to  do  it 
he  did  not  know.  He  thought  they  would  have 
most  carefully  to  consider  the  plans  of  their 
schools,  and  he  should  like  to  ask  whether  the 
Department  had  arrived  at  any  conclusion  on 
this  point,  or  issued  any  direction  or  suggestion 
to  the  School  Boards  on  tins  subject.  Mr. 
Blakiston  said  he  thought  not.  If  they  adopted 
the  present  system  of  pupil  teachers  they  had 
hundreds  of  models  to  go  by ; and  if  they 
adopted  the  Prussian  system  they  must  inquire 
abroad.  The  Rev.  R.  Harley  said  he  understood 
the  inspector  to  mean  that  if  .they  adopted  the 
Prussian  system  they  would  have  to  be  guided 
very  much  less  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
than  otherwise;  but  if  they  adopted  the  old 
system  he  was  in  favour  of  large  schools, — at 
least,  large  schools  were  more  economical,  and 
that  if  they  put  in  thoroughly  efficient  men  they 
were  the  most  efficient  schools,  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  get  the  men  to  manage  them.  Mr. 
Blakiston  said,  the  largest  school  he  had  in  his 
department  was  a school  of  300  boys,  but  not 
many  masters  could  manage  it. 

Derby. — At  a meeting  of  the  local  School 
Board  a report  of  the  School  Plans  Committee 
was  read.  It  stated  that, — 


his  right  of  road  from  the  Embankment-road  across  the 
ornamental  gardens.  The  question  mainly  depends  upon 
the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  Section  62  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  Act,  1862,  which  has  special  reference  to 
this  property. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  in  delivering  judgment,  said,  the 
question  was  whether  the  property  to  which  the  reserva- 
tion contained  in  the  62nd  section  referred  is  limited  to 
Cecil-street  and  Salisbury-street,  or  whether  it  includes 
the  low-level  ground  also.  Without  desiring  to 
any  final  opinion  ou  the  point,  his  Honour  intimated  his 
view  that  the  reservation  was  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  Cecil-street  and  Salisbury-street. 
The  word  “ tenants  ” must  be  held  to  mean  future  tenants 
of  houses  in  those  streets.  If  it  had  been  intended  to 
comprise  future  tenants  of  the  low-level  also,  he  could  not 
see  why  the  low-level  should  not  have  been  specifically 
mentioned.  The  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  a carriageway 
from  the  Embankment  to  the  low-level  ground  was  too 
doubtful  to  be  enforced  on  motion  for  a mandatory 
injunction  ; but,  as  at  present  advised,  his  Honour  thought 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Cecil  and  Salisbury  streets  had  a 
right,  at  least,  to  a footway  at  all  times  across  the  orna- 
mental gardens  to  the  Embankment-road.  Holding  this 
view,  he  directed  the  motion  to  stand  over  until  the  hearing 
of  the  cause. 


INDEX  TO  THE  “ BUILDER.” 


“On  Monday,  the  8tli  of  January,  your  committee  met 
to  receive  the  plans  sent  in.  The  clerk  reported  that  he 
had  received  eleven  sets  of  plans  under  seven  different  marks 
or  mottoes,  viz.,  three  plans  marked  ‘ Alpha,'  two  marked 
‘Education,’  one  marked  ‘ Lmtus  Honore,'  one  marked 
with  a ‘ Red  Spot,’  two  marked  ‘ Nota  Bene,’  one  marked 
‘ Prodesse  quam  conspiei,’  and  one  marked  ‘ Non 
Semper At  the  adjourned  meeting  on  Wed- 

nesday, the  clerk  reported  that  he  had  received  on  Monday 
evening  three  other  sets  of  plans  marked  ‘InSpe’:  as 
these  were  sent  in  after  the  time  appointed  they  were  not 
admitted  for  competition.  In  making  the  selection  which 
they  submit  to  the  Board  for  adoption,  your  committee 
have  been  guided  by  the  consideration  of  light,  ventila- 
tion, and  internal  fitness  for  school  work,  rather  than  by 
the  external  appearance  of  building.  The  question  of 
cost  also  has  been  duly  considered  by  the  committee  in 
their  selection.  After  very  mature  deliberation  vour 
committee  resolved  to  recommend  the  plan  marked  with 
a ‘Red  Spot’  as  the  first ; ‘Nota  Bene’  ns  the  second; 
and  ‘ Ltetus  Honore’  as  the  third.  On  opening  the  sealed 
envelopes,  it  was  found  that  the  selected  plan  had  been 
prepared  hy  Mr.  T.  Coull  hurst,  architect  and  surveyor, 
No.  10,  Wilmot-street ; the  second  by  Messrs.  Giles  & 
Brookhouse,  architects,  St.  James’s-street ; the  third  by- 
Mr.  G.  Sheffield,  architect.  Bank-chambers,  Derby.” 


The  confirmation  of  the  committee’s  report  was 
unanimously  agreed  to.  Mr.  Beswick  then  moved, 
as  a substantive  motion,  that  Mr.  Coulthurst  be 
appointed  the  architect  for  the  superintendence 
of  the  erection  of  the  new  schools  in  Gerard- 
street,  and  that  the  premium  of  10?.  offered  for 
the  second  best  plan  be  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Giles  & Brookhouse.  The  proposition  was 
carried  unanimously.  A building  committee 
was  also  appointed  to  carry  out  all  needful 
measures  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  the 
new  schools  in  Gerard-street,  the  committee  to 
consist  of  the  chairman,  the  vice-chairman,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Roe. 
The  clerk  was  empowered  to  apply  to  the  Edu- 
cation Department  for  a loan  of  money  needful 
to  erect  the  new  schools  in  Gerard-street,  so 
Boon  as  it  should  be  ascertained  what  was  the 
sum  required  for  that  purpose. 


CARRIAGE  ACCESS  TO  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


In  the  Tiee-Chancefior’s  Courts  (before  Vice-Chancellor 
Sir  John  Wickens),  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  r.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  is  a suit  instituted  in 
reference  to  certain  land  reclaimed  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  opposite  the  end  of  Salisbury-street  and 
Cecil-street,  and  which  has  been  laid  out  as  a garden. 
The  garden  is  surrounded  by  railings,  the  gates  being 
locked  at  night,  and  the  question  turns  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Parliament  authorising  the  construction 
of  the  Embankment,  under  which  rights  of  access  are 
reserved  to  the  Marquis  and  his  tenants.  The  case  was 
being  heard  on  an  interlocutory  application  for  a motion 
for  an  interim  injunction.  It  appears  that  the  Marquis 
has  in  contemplation  the  erection  of  a large  and  impor- 
tant class  of  buildings  upon  this  low  level  ground,  and  it 
is  in  respect  to  the  erection  of  these  that  he  seeks  imme- 
diate relief,  by  injunction,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 


Sir, — I cordially  second  the  proposition  of  your  corro- 

Kondeut,  that  you  should  publish  a useful  Iudex  and 
.‘ference  to  the  Builder  (at  the  end  of  the  year)  from  the 


(at  the  end  of  the  year) 
commencement — the  same  to’form  a volume  of  itself, — and 
will  most  willingly  contribute  towards  its  production, 
having  been  a subscriber  from  your  No.  1 to  the  present 
time,  and  having  all  the  volumes  bound  up. 

Frequently  finding  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion required  without  loss  of  time  in  long  searches,  is  my 
reason  tor  troubling  you  with  this.  1(1  151 


F.  E. 


THE  “STANDARD”  OFFICE  NEW 
BUILDINGS. 


Amongst  the  improvements  at  present  in  pro- 
gress in  Shoe-lane,  the  extensive  buildings  which 
have  for  some  time  been  in  progress  for  the 
Standard  newspaper,  and  which  are  now  ap- 
proaching completion,  attract  notice.  The  pre- 
mises, which  have  been  erected  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  architect,  form  a 
prominent  feature  amongst  the  surrounding 
buildings,  and  altogether  occupy  an  area  of 
about  700  square  yards,  extending  in  the  rear  to 
a depth  of  100  ft.  The  main  elevation  in  Shoe- 
lane  is  60  ft.  high  to  the  parapet,  and  contains  a 
frontage  of  61  ft.  in  length.  The  materials  used 
in  the  ground-floor  and  first  floor  of  the  elevation 
are  stone,  the  upper  stories  consisting  of  brick, 
with  bold  stone  facings.  The  several  entrances 
and  windows  on  the  ground-floor,  as  also  the  first 
floor,  are  semicircular-headed,  ornamented  with 
carving,  whilst  the  windows  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  stories,  in  number  eight  each,  are 
segment-headed.  The  principal  entrance  is  wide 
and  massive,  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  a 
carved  head,  whilst  between  the  windows  of  the 
first  floor  are  two  similar  carved  figures,  some- 
what smaller  in  size,  with  the  words  “ The 
Standard”  in  large  characters,  cut  out  of  the 
stonework.  The  interior  arrangements  and 
fittings  of  the  structure  are,  or  appear  to  be,  very 
complete.  Apartments  in  the  third  story  are 
specially  devoted  to  a large  library  and  reading- 
room  for  the  use  of  the  employes  on  the  esta- 
blishment. Immediately  adjoining  are  the  new 
premises  erected  forMessrs.  Dellagana,  for  stereo- 
and  electro-type  purposes,  and  which  are  also 
approaching  completion,  under  the  same  archi- 
tect ; Mr.  John  Anley,  of  Brunswick-place,  City- 
road,  being  the  contractor  for  both. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Godstone. — The  parish  church  has  been  en- 
larged and  re-opened.  The  work  was  done  by 
Mr.  CaiTuthers,  of  Reigate,  after  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  architect,  who  has  retained 
all  the  relics  of  antiquity  found  during  the  work. 
The  cost  of  the  restoration  amounted  to  about 
■1,000?.,  of  which  sum  1,000?.  were  given  anony- 
mously by  “A  Friend.”  Mr.  Macleary,  i>f 
Pendell,  also  contributed  800?.  On  the  opening 
day  the  sum  required  only  amounted  to  about 
300?.  The  works  carried  out  included  the  re- 
moval of  a south  transept,  the  galleries  and  pews 
also  being  swept  away,  the  building  of  a south  I 
aisle,  restoration  of  tower,  including  the  raising  | 
of  the  steeple  16  ft.,  the  opening  of  the  roof  of 
nave,  the  insertion  of  a west  window,  and  west 
and  south  doorways  according  to  remains  found. 
The  west  doorway  (as  also  the  south)  is  Norman. 
This  is  formed  of  stone  given  by  Mr.  F.  M.  H. 
Turner,  of  Leigh-place,  who  also  gave  the  stone 
used  for  the  external  work.  Stone  from  the 
quarries  here  (of  which  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel  at 
Westminster  is  built)  is  used  for  the  arches, 
columns,  &c.,  the  walls  being  lined  with  stone 
from  Kent.  The  seats  are  open,  and  of  oak. 


The  pulpit  remains  the  same,  but  the  stone  base 
has  been  carved.  A porch  of  oak  has  been  built 
on  the  south  side,  near  to  which  door  the  font  is 
placed.  It  was  intended  at  first  to  have  a wind- 
ing staircase  to  the  ringing- floor  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  tower  ; but  on  the  removal  of 
the  old  vestry,  &c.,  traces  were  found  of  the 
original  staircase  at  the  south-east  comer.  This 
had  been  at  some  time  completely  cut  in  two 
from  top  to  bottom ; it  has  been  restored.  The 
tower,  which  is  now  open  to  the  church,  has  a 
low  carved  stone  screen  separating  it  from  the 
chancel : in  it  is  placed  an  effigy,  executed  in 
white  marble,  of  the  late  Mrs.  Macleary.  A 
groined  oak  roof  has  been  placed  in  it,  and  the 
quaint  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  paving,  is,  we  believe,  to  be  of  coloured 
marbles.  This  is  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Macleary. 
A new  treble  bell  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Rose.  A three-light  window  on  the  south  side 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing 
the  “ Good  Shepherd,”  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Stenning,  of  Godstone  Court.  The  east 
window  was  already  of  stained  glass,  put  in  by 
subscription  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Hoare.  The  window  on  the  south  of  the 
chancel  has  been  put  in  by  Mrs.  Hoare  as  a 
memorial  to  the  same : it  contains  figures  of 
King  David  and  St.  Cecilia.  The  reredos,  of 
stone,  has  seven  arches,  the  columns  being  of 
red  marble : it  is  carved.  The  east  wall  on 
either  side  is  lined  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  above 
is  the  legend  on  a gold  ground,  “Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; the  whole  earth  is 
filled  with  His  glory.”  Above  this  is  a cornice 
of  quarry  stone,  carved  by  the  rector.  The 
pulpit  was  carved  by  him  when  the  chancel  was 
restored  a short  time  since. 

Pateley  Bridge. — The  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert 
was  re-opened  on  Thursday,  December  21st,  by 
the  Rev.  Bishop  Ryan,  of  Bradford,  after  having 
being  closed  for  some  time  during  alterations. 
The  gallery  has  been  removed,  and  the  old  pews 
have  been  replaced  by  stalls.  A stone  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  have  been  erected.  The  alterations 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Grange,  of  Pateley, 
from  the  designs  by  Messrs.  T.  H.  & F.  Healey, 
architects,  Bradford.  This  is  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary churches  of  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  A system  of  decoration  has  been 
employed  in  order  to  deal  with  the  unbroken 
monotony  of  the  interior.  The  wall  of  the  nave 
has  been  arranged  in  three  divisions  of  colour. 
The  dado  is  brown  ; forward  to  the  springing 
of  the  window  arches,  it  is  citrine,  relieved 
between  each  window  by  a centre  ornament  con- 
taining Christian  emblems  ; above  that  it  is  of  a 
deep  buff  powdered,  writli  conventional  roses  and 
fleurs-de-lis  in  brown.  These  divisions  are 
marked  by  borders  on  vellum  grounds.  The 
chancel,  reredos,  and  tablets  are  illuminated  in 
both  stencilled  and  painted  ornament.  The 
whole  of  the  decoration  was  done  by  Messrs.  S. 
Bottomley  & Sons,  of  Crosshills,  r id  Leeds. 

Beddinyton. — The  most  recent  additions  to 
St.  Mary’s  Church  consist  of  a new  east  window. 
The  window  and  reredos  erected  at  the  same 
time  as  the  north  wing,  and  which  were  there 
during  the  Rev.  J.  Hamilton’s  rectorship,  have 
been  removed.  The  new  window  is  not  so  deep 
by  about  2 ft.  as  the  one  it  replaces  ; the  object 
being  seemingly  to  allow  the  new  reredos  being 
raised.  Cut  in  the  basement  stones  of  the  arch 
over  the  window  outside  are  fac  simile  heads  of 
the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester  (on  the  left 
hand),  and  on  the  right  thatof  thepresent  rector  of 
Beddington — taken  from  portraits.  The  chancel 
screen  has  also  had  surmounted  upon  it  a carveci 
oaken  cross.  The  screen  on  the  west  wall  of  the 
north  wing  is  also  completed,  and  is  formed  0f  a 
carved  oak  frame  gilt,  filled  in  with  a painting  of 
the  Last  Judgment.  The  chapel,  which  is  under- 
going repairs,  is  alBO  nearly  completed. 

Great  Yarmouth. — The  topstone  of  the  new 
north-west  pinnacle  of  the  south-west  aisle  of 
the  parish  church  has  been  completed.  The 
pinnacle  has  been  finished  at  an  expense  of 
about  200?.  the  cost  being  defrayed  for  the  most 
part  by  the  ladies  of  the  congregation. 

Romiley. — The  design  of  St.  Chad’s  Church, 
Romiley,  has  just  been  completed  externally  by 
the  erection  of  the  spire.  The  new  spire  rises  to 
a height  of  130  ft.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape, 
rising  with  broaches  from  the  top  of  the  tower 
and  belfry-stage.  It  is  surmounted  by  an  iron 
cross  and  a gilt  cock.  The  work  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  Mr.  S.  Norcross,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Med- 
land  & Henry  Taylor,  the  architects  for  the 
church.  The  cost  has  been  only  260?. 
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\ Mary  port. — The  foundation-stone'  of  a new 
mrcli  has  been  laid  atMaryport.  The  proposed 
lilding  is  intended  for  a Mission  Church  in 
nnexion  with  St.  Mary’s  Church  at  Marypcrt. 
ao  site  is  'on  the  north  side  of  tire  harbour, 
le  church,  when  completed,  will  scat  about 
>0 ; and  tho  estimated  cost  of  erection  is,  we 
iderstand,  from  1,2007.  to  1,4007.  It  has  beon 
isigned  by  Mr.  Eaglesfield,  of  Maryport,  archi- 
ct. 

Snwrgate. — The  old  parish  church  of  Snargate 
is  been  re-opened,  after  its  repair  and  restora- 
Dn.  The  arches  of  the  aisles  and  tower  were 
dden  by  unsightly  boardings,  and  the  old  in- 
rior  was  a sad  picture  of  what  in  so  many  of 
ir  churches  has  been  the  result  of  many  gene- 
■tions  of  niggardly  neglect  and  bad  taste.  All 
is  is  here  changed,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
lilding  are  opened  up,  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
id  out  with  appropriate  sittings,  still  leaving 
i open  space  to  the  west,  from  the  font  to  the 
wer  arch.  The  architect,  whoso  plans  have 
>en  adopted  throughout,  is  Mr.  C.  T.  Whitley, 

' Dover.  The  work  of  the  chancel  was  executed 
f Mr.  Ames,  of  Brenzett,  and  that  of  the  body 
the  church  by  Messrs.  Adcock  & Rees,  of 
over. 

Bishopsgate,  London.  — A new  chapel  and 
hools  for  the  district  of  Bishopsgate  have  been 
>ened.  The  now  chapel  has  been  erected  on  j 
ie  site  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Skinner-  j 
reet,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  and.  with 
ie  underlying  schools,  is  capable  of  accom-  i 
odating  500  boys.  There  are  300  sittings  in  . 
ie  chapel,  and  200  in  the  class-rooms  under- 
jath.  Gothic  of  the  plainest  and  most  useful 
issible  kind  is  the  style  of  architecture  of  tho 
3W  chapel  and  schools,  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton 
is  been  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Brass  the  builder, 
ery  few  persons  beyond  those  immediately  con- 
;rned,  says  tho  Clerlcenwell  Neivs,  know  any- 
ling  about  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Additional 
ovvers  Act.  It  empowered  the  Great  Eastern 
ail  way  Company  to  take  down  the  Church  of 
11  Saints,  Skinner-street,  in  consideration  of 
te  payment  of  a certain  amount  of  money  com- 
msation  to  the  parish  in  which  the  church  was 
cated.  In  due  time  the  money  was  forth- 
iming.  Then  came  the  question,  what  should 
a done  with  it  P Should  a new  church  be  built, 

• what  P After  a good  deal  of  deliberation  on 
ie  part  of  the  parochial  authorities,  they  came 
> the  conclusion  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
reat  diminution  of  tho  population  caused  by  rail- 
ray  incursions,  and  the  consequent  sweeping 
way  of  thickly -populated  districts,  it  was  un- 
esirable  to  build  another  church  in  a thorougli- 
ire  so  near  the  parish  church,  and  a chapel,  in 
rhich  religious  services,  school  business,  and 
leetings  and  entertainments  might  be  carried 
n,  was  decided  upon.  To  do  this,  an  Act  of 
’arliament  was  necessary.  A Bill  on  the 
ubject  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in 
8G9,  which  was  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Janterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
rhioh,  after  some  opposition,  became  law.  The 
esult  is  the  chapel  and  schools  which  were 
Opened  on  Friday  last. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Birdsall. — The  new  pile  of  buildings,  including 
chool  and  master’s  residence,  situated  near 
he  entrance  to  the  park  at  Birdsall,  have  been 
>pened  by  Lady  Middleton,  who  laid  the 
oundation-stone  on  the  8th  of  May  last.  The 
ichool  is  built  from  designs  superintended  by 
ilri  Parsons,  his  lordship’s  agent ; the  con- 
■ractors  being  Messrs.  Dodsworth  & Wood, 
Vlalton,  for  the  masonry  and  joinery  work,  and 
VIr.  Smiddy,  Malton,  for  the  plumbing. 

Beedham. — A new  infants’  and  mixed  school, 
ivitk  a master’s  house  attached,  has  been  opened 
it  Reedham.  It  is  conveniently  situated  on 
Maypole-hill,  the  land  on  which  it  stands  having 
been  given  by  Mr.  W.  Jary,  of  Reedham  Hall. 
The  external  walls  of  the  building  are  con- 
structed of  red  brick,  with  black  and  white 
brick  and  stone  dressings,  and  a largo  stone 
window  is  inserted  in  the  north  end  of  tho 
3chool-room,  smaller  windows  being  introduced 
on  the  western  side.  The  building,  which  has  a 
lofty,  open  stained  roof,  costs,  with  the  fencing, 
about  8007.,  and  null  accommodate  200  children. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Pearce,  of  Orford-hill,  Norwich,  is  the 
architect ; and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  Withers, 
of  Blofield. 

Langport. — The  new  schools  at  Allcr,  near 
Langport,  have  been  opened.  The  building  is 
jomposed  of  white  lias,  and  occupies  an  elevated 
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site  on  the  slope  of  a hill  above  the  rectory 
grounds.  It  consists  of  a general  school-room, 
33  ft.  6 in.  long  by  17  ft.  wide,  plastered,  ceiled, 
ventilated,  and  lighted  ; a class-room,  13  ft.  by 
12  ft. ; and  cloak-room,  8 ft.  by  6 ft.  6 in.  At 
the  southern  end  is  a cottage  for  tho  school- 
mistress. 

Boxford. — A new  schoolroom,  which  has  been 
planned  and  built  by  Mr.  Wooldridge,  of  Hunger- 
ford,  has  been  opened  here.  The  Rev.  G.  F. 
Wells,  at  the  opening,  said, — For  thirty  years 
your  rector,  Mr.  Wells,  has  endeavoured  to 
obtain  such  a room  as  this.  Last  year  the 
Government  ordered  that  such  a room  should  be 
built,  for  remember  that,  however  good  it  looks, 
owing  to  the  skill  and  care  Mr.  Wooldridge  has 
shown,  it  is  only  built  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  Government  for  ninety  children.  The 
owners  of  property  agreed  to  provide  part  of  the 
means  to  build  this  school,  the  Government,  the 
National  Society,  and  the  Diocesan  Board  to 
supplement  that  sum,  so  that  now  the  room  in 
which  wo  are  assembled  is  completed,  and  the 
cost  of  it  will  soon  be  paid. 

Chester. — The  new  schools  which  have  been 
erected  in  connexion  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  Werburgh,  in  Queen-street,  have 
been  formally  opened.  There  was  sufficient 
ground,  without  infringing  on  the  old  graveyard, 
to  admit  of  the  erection  of  new  schools  without 
destroying  tho  old  school,  that  having  been  con- 
verted into  an  infants’  schoolroom.  Tho  new 
building  is  a plain  one,  brick-built,  covering  an 
area  55  ft.  by  45  ft.  On  the  basement  is  the 
boys’  school,  which  may  be  entered  by  two 
different  doors  from  Union-walk.  The  principal 
room  would  be  square,  but  for  the  projection  of 
two  buttresses,  which  are  necessary  to  carry  the 
timber  supports  of  tho  upper  school.  Although 
these  buttresses  would  be  found  to  be  objection- 
able when  holding  a meeting  or  entertainment, 
as  they  are  continued  upwards  to  the  cross 
timbers  of  the  roof,  yet  they  afford  comers  for 
classes,  which  the  teachers  will  know  how  to 
utilise.  To  each  large  room  a smaller  class- 
room is  attached.  All  the  rooms  are  lofty,  well- 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  will  be  warmed,  the 
larger  rooms  by  two  Gill  stoves  in  each,  and  the 
class-rooms  by  a fireplace  in  each.  The  entrance 
to  the  girls’  school  and  also  the  infants’  school, 
which,  as  already  said,  is  the  old  school,  is  from 
Queen-street ; and  the  upper  school-room  of 
the  girls  is  reached  by  a broad  winding  stair- 
case. Separate  play-grounds  and  out-offices  are 
attached  to  each  school;  and  the  internal  fit- 
tings include  new  patent  desks,  which  serve  the 
threefold  purpose  of  form  and  desk,  form  and 
table,  and  seat  with  sloping  back.  The  schools 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Edmund,  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  builder  was  Mr.  Andrews,  of  this  city. 
The  total  cost  is  about  1,4007.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  schools  mil  accommodate  600  children. 


§ units  llmtbciJ. 

“ Brickyard  Children  : an  Answer  to  the 
Charges  of  Mr.  George  Smith  against  the 
* Tileries,’  Tunstall.  By  Jno.  N.  Peake.  Grant 
& Co.”  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Peake  makes  a 
vigorous,  indeed  over- vigorous,  reply  to  the  alle- 
gations lodged  against  his  own  establishment, 
and  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  well 
managed.  Our  own  observations,  however,  on 
the  miserable  condition  of  brickyard  children  as 
a class  were  founded  on  the  examination  of  many 
yards,  and  are  indisputable.  The  interference  of 

the  legislature  was  loudly  called  for. “The 

Illustrated  Price  Book  for  1872  (Sprigg,  Great 
Russell-street),”  includes  a considerable  amount 
of  useful  information  appended  to  the  lists  of 
prices. “ Mechanical  Arithmetic  and  Men- 

suration. By  Charles  W.  Merrifiold,  F.R.S. 
London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1872.”  This 
treatise  has  been  mitten  as  one  of  a series  of  text- 
books on  science.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  the  first 
book  of  one  wholly  uninstructed  in  the  elements 
of  arithmetic.  It  gives  elementary  rules  the  pre- 
cision and  illustration  which  they  need  for  the 
farther  pursuit  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  higher 
rules  a gradual  induction.  The  previous  know- 
ledge, however,  assumed  to  be  possessed  by  the 
student  need  not  be  great  in  quantity  or  high  in 
quality,  and  all  that  the  book  contains  is  well 
known  and  established.  There  is  a chapter  on 
mechanical  work,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of 
mathematical  invention  or  discovery.  The  work 
is  adapted  to  the  use  of  artisans  and  students 
in  public  and  other  schools.  The  author  is 
principal  of  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  archi- 
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tecture  and  Marino  Engineering.  “The 

Transfer  of  Gas  - Works  to  Local  Authori- 
ties.” By  Arthur  Silverthorne,  C.E.  London  : 
Livermore  ' & Robinson,  Bedford-street.” — Tho 
purpose  of  this  pamphlet  appears  to  be,  to  advo- 
cate the  adoption  of  gas-works  by  corporate  and 
other  local  public  authorities, — a purpose  which 
harmonises  with  our  own  efforts  while  engaged 
in  past  years  in  getting  up  and  supporting  the 
gas  movement  for  the  reduction  in  price  and  im- 
provement in  quality  of  the  gas  supplied  by  com- 
panies to  the  public.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  so  promising  a list  as  the  following  of  towns 
throughout  England,  where  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  gasworks  is  now  vested  in  the  Local 
Board,  Corporation,  or  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners, for  the  time  being,  namely  : — 

Aberavon,  Abergavenny,  Beverley,  Bingley,  Birken- 
head, Bradford,  Blackpool,  Burnley,  Burton-on-Trent, 
Burj-  (Lancashire),  Buxton,  Carlisle,  Chorley,  Cleek- 
heaton,  Darlington,  Devizes,  Doncaster,  Malvern,  Halifax, 
Haverfordwest,  Keighley,  Knaresborough,  Leeds,  Leek, 
Lytham  (Lancashire),  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Middles- 
brough, Newton  (Lancashire),  Oldham,  Richmond  (York- 
shire), Ripon,  Rochdale,  Rotherham,  Salford,  Southport, 
Spalding,  Stockport,  Stockton,  Teignmouth,  Tenby,  Wal- 
lasey, Walsall,  Widuess. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  towns 
that  have  adopted  the  system  of  directing  their 
own  gasworks  does  not  bear  an  inconsiderable 
proportion  now  even  to  the  number  of  companies 
incorporated  under  special  Acts  of  Parliament. 
The  latter  reckon  at  the  present  moment,  in 
England  and  Wales,  about  250,  and  tho  propor- 
tion of  unincorporated  gas  companies  to  the 
former  is  in  tho  ratio  of  4 to  1.  In  Scotland, 
the  towns  in  which  the  gasworks  have  been 
vested  almost  all  lately  are,  Dundee,  Glasgow, 
Perth,  Paisley,  Renfrew,  Greenock,  Arbroath, 
Kilmarnock,  Forfar,  Aberdeen. 


glisttlliriTCit, 

Metropolitan  Fire  Accidents. — According 
to  the  usual  annual  repoi’t  just  laid  before  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by  Captain  Shaw, 
tho  total  number  of  fires  to  which  the  members 
of  the  Fire  Brigade  were  called  during  the  past 
year  was  2,056.  As  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  this  shows  a decrease  of  104.  No  fewer 
than  38  lives  were  lost  by  fire  during  the  year. 
The  strength  of  the  brigade  at  present  is  as 
follows  50  fire-engine  stations ; 93  fire-escapo 
stations ; 4 floating  stations ; 51  telegraph  lines ; 
82  miles  of  telegraph  lines ; 3 floating  steam 
fire-engines ; 1 iron  barge  to  carry  a land 
steam  fire-engine ; 8 large  land  steam  fire- 
engines  ; 17  small  land  steam  fire-engines; 
16  7-in.  manual  fire-engines ; 56  6-in.  manual 
fire-engines ; 13  under  6-in.  manual  fire-engines ; 
104  fire-escapes ; 387  firemen.  The  number  of 
firemen  employed  on  the  several  watches  kept 
up  throughout  tho  metropolis  is  at  present  107 
by  day,  and  169  by  night,  making  a total  of  276 
in  eveiy  24  hours;  the  number  of  those  sick, 
injured,  on  leave,  or  under  instruction,  is  gene- 
rally about  40 ; the  remaining  men  are  available 
for  general  work  at  fires.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  result  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act  of 
last  session  will  be,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  provision  for  constant  service,  which  comes 
into  force  on  the  21st  of  April  this  year,  will 
have  the  effect  of  at  least  making  every  fire- 
plug represent  an  immediate  supply  of  water. 

Adulteration  of  Gas. — Tho  amalgamation 
of  the  gas  companies  does  not  appear  to  havo 
been  beneficial  so  far  as  the  citizens  are 
concerned.  No  doubt  the  amalgamated  com- 
panies could,  if  they  would,  sell  good  gas  cheaper 
than  if  they  were  not  amalgamated  ; but,  as  we 
predicted  at  the  time,  they  would  not  though 
they  could.  They  are  up  to  all  such  nefarious 
devices  as  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  practise 
in  the  adulteration  of  their  goods  ; anything,  in 
their  opinion,  seemingly,  being  good  enough  for 
the  stolid  fools  who  allowed  them  to  “ amalga- 
mate.” Their  gas,  we  should  think,  is  common 
air  illuminated  by  a little  carburetted  hydrogen, 
j ust  as  London  milt  is  water  tinctured  with  the 
product  of  the  cow ; and  it  saves  cost  to  allow 
the  sulphurous  and  other  abominations  of  the 
vilest  coal  to  go  along  with  it,  and  so  the  public 
have  their  supply  of  brimstone  gratis  direct  from 
the  manufactory.  As  appears  from  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  proceedings,  sulphur  is  more 
prevalent  than  ever  it  was  in  the  gas  supplied  to 
the  City ; and  in  many  instances  the  consumers’ 
bills,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  price 
from  4s.  to  3s.  9d.  per  1,000  ft.,  are  larger  than 
formerly. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  27,  1872. 


Accident  at  a National  School  in  Salford. 

An  accident  of  an  alarming  nature  Las  taken 
place  at  the  National  Scliool-room  in  St.  George- 
street,  Salford,  by  which  a number  of  young 
children  sustained  injury,  and  narrowly  escaped 
losing  their  lives.  Several  workmen  have  been 
engaged  in  making  alterations  and  additions  in 
the  school-rooms,  and  this  work  had  not  been 
fully  completed  when  the  children  resumed  their 
attendance  at  school  for  the  first  time.  While 
the  children  in  the  infants’  department  were 
assembled,  two  gasfitters  employed  by  Mr. 
Livingstone  had  passed  through  a trap-door  to 
the  ceiling  under  the  roof,  and  continued  their 
work  immediately  over  the  heads  of  the  children. 
They  were  walking  about,  when  all  of  a sudden 
the  weak  materials  upon  which  they  were  stand- 
ing gave  way,  and  carried  the  two  men,  along 
with  a large  quantity  of  debris,  down  upon  the 
children  below,  some  of  whom  were  for  a time 
completely  buried  underneath  it.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  part  of  the  ceiling  which  fell  were 
about  18  ft.  by  11  ft.,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
it  weighs  nearly  a ton.  The  children  were 
got  out  bruised  and  bleeding,  but  fortunately  it 
was  found  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
injuries  were  not  so  serious  as  to  excite  appre- 
hensions of  grave  results.  The  teacher  was 
badly  hurt. 

Perils  of  Timber  Stacks. — Last  Sunday 
afternoon  an  accident,  which  unfortunately  re- 
sulted in  the  instantaneous  death  of  two  little  chil- 
dren, occurred  at  Mr.  Bowman’s  timber-yard, 
adjoining  the  river  at  Low  Elswick,  Newcastle. 
Elizabeth  Muckle,  aged  six  years,  and  Thomas 
Henry  Charlton,  aged  four  years,  had  strayed 
from  the  house  of  their  parents  into  the  yard 
adjoining,  in  which  a large  quantity  of  thick, 
heavy  battens  were  piled  up  in  stacks.  How  long 
they  were  there  is  not  known,  but  within  a few 
minutes  of  three  o’clock  passers-by  were  startled 
by  the  crash  of  falling  timber  and  aloud  scream. 
This  was  enough  to  give  the  alarm,  and  several 
gentlemen  at  once  climbed  the  rails  into  the  in- 
closure, and  then  discovered  that  about  a couple 
of  tons  of  timber  had  toppled  over,  burying  the 
two  poor  little  companions  beneath  the  mass. 
When  the  timber  was  removed,  a frightful 
sight  presented  itself,  and  both  the  children 
were  dead.  It  is  supposed  that  they  had  been 
playing  on  the  top  of  the  timber,  when  the 
stack  fell  over  and  buried  them  beneath  it. 

The  Work  of  the  Telegraph.— It  appears, 
with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  telegraph 
system  under  the  Government  management,  that 
while  in  the  financial  year  ended  the  3lst  of 
March,  1871,  the  messages  amounted  to 
9,850,177,  those  for  the  current  financial  year 
ending  the  31st  of  March  next  (estimating  the 
remaining  quarter  according  to  the  average  of 
the  preceding  quarters)  will  reach  12,410,726, — 
an  increase  of  26  per  cent.  The  total  number 
of  offices  open  on  the  5th  of  February,  1870, 
when  the  business  was  taken  over  by  the  State 
was  2,932,  and  it  is  now  5,098.  These  5,098  con- 
sisted of  3,291  postal  offices  and  1,807  railway 
telegraph  offices.  The  great  augmentation  has 
been  in  the  postal  offices,  which  have  risen  from 
1,058  to  3,291 ; those  in  the  London  district 
having  increased  from  177  to  361,  in  the  West 
of  England  and  Wales  from  605  to  1,979,  in 
Scotland  from  155  to  321,  and  in  Ireland  from 
122  to  560. 

The  Theatre  in  Shakspeare’s  Time.— On 

Saturday  afternoon  last  Mr.  W.  B.  Donne,  the 
examiner  of  plays,  commenced  a course  of  lec- 
tures in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution, 

“ On  the  Theatre  in  Shakspeare’s  Time.”  Mr. 
Donne  started  at  almost  the  very  birth  of  dra- 
matic writing,  and  traced  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  manner  the  various  improvements 
noticeable  from  time  to  time  in  the  construction  | 
and  the  general  treatment  of  the  English  lan-  I 
guage.  The  writers  of  Elizabeth’s  time  and 
their  works  were  particularly  dwelt  upon.  Some 
extracts  from  the  latter  were  read,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  point  of  improvement  at 
which  English  literature  and  the  drama  had 
arrived  immediately  before  Shakspeare  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  scene. 

State  of  Dwellings  in  Limehouse. — -A  re- 
port laid  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lime- 
house  Board  of  Works  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  district  describes  the  houses  in 
Victoria-place,  Limehouse,  as  being  in  a condi- 
tion unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  the  Board 
has  resolved  to  proceed  against  the  owners  of 
the  property  under  the  provisions  of  the  Artizans’ 
and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act. 


The  Titley  ancl  Presteign  Railway. — The 

first  sod  of  the  projected  railway  from  Titley  to 
Presteign  has  been  turned  at  Presteign,  amidst 
general  rejoicing.  Presteign  is  the  county  town 
of  Radnorshire,  and  an  important  centre  of 
business  for  the  county.  The  projected  line, 
when  completed,  will  be  about  five  miles  in 
length,  and  will  cost  about  23, 0001.  It  will  form 
a junction  with  the  Leominster  and  Kington 
Railway,  near  Titley.  It  will  probably  in  a 
short  time  be  continued  on  towards  Rhayader 
and  the  Central  Wales  line.  Another  lino  has 
been  partly  constructed  from  Eardisley  to 
Kington.  Direct  communication  will  then  be 
made  with  the  immense  fields  of  industry  in 
South  Wales.  Lime  will  then  find  a ready 
demand  at  the  hands  of  the  South  Wales  iron- 
masters, and  coal  will  be  cheapened.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  line  are  Messrs.  Perry  & Sons,  of 
Stratford,  London ; and  the  engineer,  Mr.  W. 
Clarke,  C.E.,  of  London. 

Proposed  Trades  Hall  for  Manchester.— 

A meeting  of  delegates  from  the  various  trade 
societies  in  Manchester  has  been  held  at  the  Typo- 
graphical Institute,  Water-street.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Nicholson  occupied  the  chair.  The  Rev.  H.  Solly 
having  addressed  the  meeting,  the  following 
resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  M'Kenna,  secretary  of  the 
Coachbuilders’  Society,  was  adopted  : — “ That 
premises  bo  secured  for  a social  club  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  trade  unionists  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford  as  near  the  centre  of  the 
city  as  possible,  to  be  opened  to  members  con- 
tributing 5s.  per  annum,  rooms  in  the  same  to 
be  let  for  the  accommodation  of  trade  societies 
at  reasonable  rentals.”  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood,  in 
support  of  the  scheme,  urged  that  such  a club 
would  answer  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  those 
occupying  a higher  grade  in  the  social  scale. 

Removal  of  a Toll.— The  South  London 
Chronicle  says, — “That  obnoxious  obstruction, 
the  halfpenny-hatch  in  Baalzephon-street,  which 
so  long  placed  a barrier  to  free  communication 
between  Bermondsey  and  Newington,  has  at 
length  been  removed  ; and  now  the  hundreds  of 
workmen  whose  nearest  route  to  their  daily 
labour  lay  through  the  hatch  can  take  the  nearest 
cut,  and  laugh  at  all  that  remains  of  almost  the 
last  remnant  of  a bygone  system  of  tollage. 
We  may  add  that  the  Bermondsey  vestry,  sensible 
of  their  position  as  non-obstructors,  have  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  only  public  bar  which  now 
exists  in  the  parish, — i.e.,  the  one  that  blocks  up 
Smith’s-buildings,  Edward-street.  There  still 
remains  the  toll  on  Waterloo  Bridge.  Now  that 
the  City  has  done  thus  much  for  Bermondsev,  is 
it  not  time  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  tried  to 
give  a like  relief  to  the  whole  of  London  ?” 

Royal  Dublin  Society’s  School  of  Art.— 
The  annual  exhibition  of  the  students’  works  of 
this  school  has  been  opened  to  the  public  free 
daily.  The  grand  staircase,  long  statue  gallery, 
and  adjoining  rooms  are  filled  with  art  works  hung 
and  catalogued  to  the  unprecedented  number  of  1 
607,  comprising  drawings  of  the  human  figure, 
landscapes  from  nature,  architectural  drawings, 
and  surface  designs.  The  silver  medal  for  archi- 
tecture was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Bouchier  for  a 
drawing  made  from  actual  measurement  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society’s  House ; also  in  ortho- 
graphic projection  and  perspective  and  practical 
geometry  bronze  medals  were  awarded,  the  re- 
cipients being  Mr.  Beardwood,  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Tighc.  For  some  of  the  designs  for 
cabinet,  damask,  fans,  dinner-plates,  lace,  sur- 
i face  decoration,  carpeting,  and  wall  paper,  the 
I leading  manufacturers  offered  first  and  second 
prizes  of  5 1.  and  31.  Mr.  Lyne  is  the  head 
master,  and  his  assistants  are  Mr.  Byrne  and 
Mr.  Murray. 

The  Park-lane  Sewer.— In  the  St.  George’s, 
Hanoyer-square,  Committee  of  Works,  General 
Sir  Y\  illiam  Codrington,  according  to  notice, 
moved  “ That  the  surveyor  lay  before  the  Com- 
I mittce  of  Works  and  the  Vestry  a plan  and 
sections  of  the  main  drains  of  Park-lane  and 
Piccadilly  towards  the  south  end  of  Park-lane  ; 
also  of  plans  and  levels  of  any  house-drains  in 
that  neighbourhood  which  communicate  with  the 
main  sewers,  and  of  which  complaint  has  been 
made.”  His  only  object  in  this  motion  was  to 
obtain  the  requisite  information.  Mr.  Walker 
seconded.  Mr.  John  Morris  suggested  that  a 
plan  of  the  basement  'of  Gloucester  House 
should  be  added.  Mr.  Cove  thought,  now  that 
the  sewer  in  Park-lane  was  working  in  a satis- 
factory manner,  the  motion  seemed  unnecessary. 
The  motion,  being  put,  was  oairied. 


Effects  of  the  G-ale.  — A very  heavy  gale 
; visited  the  metropolis  on  Tuesday  night,  accom-i 
I panied  with  torrents  of  rain.  Many  accidents 
, are  reported,  and  amongst  them  is  the  fall  of  one 
j of  the  large  pinnacles  from  the  central  tower  oi 
the  Westminster  Palace.  Destructive  floods  are 
reported  from  many  parts  of  the  provinces.  At' 
Chelsea  the  gale  was  severely  felt,  and  a stack  of 
chimneys  fell  down  in  Lower  Sloane-street, 
causing  the  death  of  a lady  named  McGarth, 
who  resided  at  No.  77.  It  appears  that  between 
the  house  in  question  and  No.  76,  which  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Bancks,  the  well-known  dyer, 
was  a high  stack  of  chimneys,  and  about  half- 
past five,  when  the  gale  was  at  its  height,  the 
stack  fell  with  a tremendous  crash,  half  fallingi 
through  the  roof  of  No.  76,  and  the  other  half 
through  77.  The  storm  raged  with  great  fury  at 
Cambridge.  In  fact,  there  was  a perfect 
hurricane  of  wind  nnd  rain.  Buildings  in  course; 
of  erection  in  various  parts  of  the  town  were 
blown  down. 

Tradesmen  and  International  Bazaars, 
and  Exhibitions. — A public  meeting,  convened: 
by  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Association' 
for  the  Defence  and  Advancement  of  Tradel 
Interests,  has  been  held  in  the  Egyptian-liall,  an 
the  Mansion  House.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.  Alderman  Finnis  suc- 
cessively. The  meeting  was  numerously  and. 
respectably  attended.  The  following  resolu- 
tions,— 

“Thai  this  meeting  views  with  regret  ancl  alarm  the- 
determination  of  the  ltoyal  Commissioners  to  convert  the 
International  Exhibitions  at  South  Kensington  into 
enormous  retail  shops;  and  pledges  itself  to  use  every- 
loyal  means  to  prevent  the  intended  scheme  being  carried, 
into  effect ; ” 

“ That  the  following  gentlemen,  with  power  to  add  to 
tlieir  number,  do  form  a standing  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  grievance  already  complained  of,  by 
a humble  address  to  her  Majesty,  petitions  to  the  Houses- 
of  Parliament,  and  by  using  ull  other  available  means  to 
oppose  this  objectionable  scheme : — The  Lord  Mayor, 
.Mr.  Alderman  Finnis,  Mr.  R.  Crawford,  M.P.,  Sir  Robert 
Carden,  and  Messrs.  Attenborough,  Daniell,  Copeland, 
Gotto,  Blackwell,  Pedler,  Harrison,  and  P.  Graham,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,” — 

were  separately  moved,  and  unanimously  passedjj 
by  the  meeting. 

A “ Quarter-Turn  Pull-Way  Higli-Fres- 
sure  Water  Valve.” — In  reference  to  a valve 
so  named  the  inventors,  Messrs.  Carr  & Claret, 
sanitary  engineers,  state  that  it  “opens  full  bore 
with  a t turn,  and  can  thus  be  used  in  all  situa- 
tions in  which  tho  ordinary  cock  is  applicable,’^ 
so  disposing  of  the  objection  (often  raised  with 
respect  to  valves)  of  a number  of  turns,  and  that, 
“unlike  all  previous  valves,  it  is  actually  a full- 
way valve,”  whereas,  “ even  the  so-called  round 
way  cocks  are  not  absolutely  fu\\  way,  while  most- 
valves  and  common  cocks  are  little  more  than 
half  full  way.”  The  disc  which  closes  the  aper- 
ture (in  other  words,  the  valve  proper)  is  fitted 
with  7-in.  solid  mineralised  indiarubber,  which 
is  said  to  be,  in  practice,  almost  imperishable,, 
when  used  even  for  boiling  water.  The  cost  of 
tho  valve  is  said  to  be  much  lower  than  even  the 
commonest  valves  yet  made.  It  ought  to  come 
into  use. 

The  Park-lane  Improvement.  — At  the 

St.  George’s  (Hanover-square)  Committee  of 
Works,  a letter  was  read  from  the  Metropolitan. 
Board  of  Works,  asking  the  vestry  to  assume, 
the  charge  of  the  new  foot  and  carriage  wavs  in 
connexion  with  the  Park-lane  improvement.  The 
surveyor  (Mr.  Tomkins),  in  answer  to  questions, 
said  that  the  roadway  in  Hamilton-place  was. 
now  in  excellent  condition.  A short  time  ago,] 
3 in.  of  granite  kerb  were  laid  down.  Mr. 
W alker  said  the  road  was  as  good  a road  as  any 
in  the  parush.  The  committee  decided  to  take 
to  the  road  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
Board ; and  it  was  understood  that  the  refuge  j 
at  the  top  of  Hamilton-place  would  be  removed,! 
it  being  considered  dangerous. 

Masters  and  Men. — The  proprietor  of  the; 
West  Central  Iron-works,  Drury-lanc,  and  the 
South-Western  Iron  Foundry,  Paradise-street,! 
Lambeth,  Mi-.  George  B.  Cooper,  having  con- 
ceded the  nine  hours  per  day  to  his  workmen,! 
from  January  1st  last,  they  presented  him,  on 
Monday  evening,  January  15th,  with  an  address, 
accompanied  by  a silver  inkstand,  designed  and 
manufactured  specially  by  Messrs.  ElkingtonJ 
Mr.  Cooper  received  tho  present  with  much.! 
feeling,  and  in  speaking  of  the  movement,  said ' 
it  had  his  support,  and  he  hoped  that  the  time] 
acquired  by  his  men  would  be  used  for  their! 
moral  and  mental  improvement.  His  son,  MrJ 
L.  E.  Cooper,  afterwards  read  an  address  to  tho] 
workmen. 
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Value  of  Land  in  London. — The  freehold 
roperty,  Nos.  27  and  28,  Milk-street,  Cheapside, 
as  sold  at  the  Mart  by  Messrs.  Debenbam, 
ewson,  & Farmer.  It  consisted  of  two  old 
)uscs,  covering  a site  of  1,780  ft.,  and  realised 

6501.,  or  over  41.  17s.  per  foot. With  refer- 

ice  to  a paragraph  w'e  quoted  in  our  last  from 
City  paper,  as  to  a sale  of  land  in  Lombard- 
.reet,  a correspondent  acquainted  with  the 
rcumstances  writes  to  say  that  “ it  gives  a 
dso  impression  as  to  the  value  of  land  per  foot, 
he  amount  in  question  comprised  compensation 
>r  a retail  business,  and  there  are  other  excep- 
lonal  matters  connected  therewith,  which  would 
idu.ee  the  value  referred  to,  which  I,  as  one 
iving  taken  a prominent  part  therein,  can  well 
sstify  to.” 

Instruction  in  Science  and  Art  for 
if  omen. — By  permission  of  the  Lord  President 
: the  Council,  a course  of  six  lectures,  on  the 
tost  celebratod  and  influential  composers  of 
;aly,  France,  England,  and  Germany,  for  the 
avecin  and  the  pianoforte,  in  connexion  with 
le  general  history  of  music  of  the  eighteenth 
ad  nineteenth  centuries  (illustrated  by  per- 
irmances  on  the  pianoforte),  will  be  delivered 
a Monday  afternoon?,  the  5th,  12th,  19th,  and 
3th  of  February,  and  the  4th  and  11th  of  March, 
fc  half-past  two  o’clock  precisely,  by  Mr.  Ernst 
auer,  in  the  Lecture  Theatre,  South  Kensington 
[uscum. 

Junior  United  Service  Club  House. — This 
adding,  situate  in  Charles-street,  St.  James’s- 
juare,  had  a narrow  escape  from  being  destroyed 
y firo  on  Monday  night.  It  appears  that  the 
lembers,  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  had 
sperienced  a smell  of  burning  wood,  and  at  last 
ames  were  seen  playing  round  one  of  the  pillars 
i the  coffee-room  on  the  ground  floor.  On 
inking  a closer  inspection  it  was  found  that  the 
ailing,  to  the  extent  of  35  ft.,  with  the  wood 
ning  and  supports,  was  on  fire,  and  that  the 
ames  had  actually  penetrated  the  flooring  in 
le  first  floor.  With  the  aid  of  a number  of 
hand  & Mason’s  hand-pumps  the  fire  was  ex- 
nguishod.  The  cause  of  the  fire  has  been 
aced  to  a defective  flue. 

The  “ Abbotsford  Grate.” — The  bars  are 
aced  close  down  upon  the  hearth,  the  space 
ir  the  firo  being  lined  at  the  sides  and  back 
ith  fire-brick,  and  instead  of  a grate  forming 
LO  bottom,  a fire-brick  lump,  fitting  into  and 
isting  on  a cast-iron  tray,  forms  the  bed  upon 
hich  the  coal  is  burnt,  and  all  are  so  constructed 
) to  be  renewable  at  any  time  without  unsetting 
le  grate.  It  is  said  that  “ the  warming  power 
: the  grate  is  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  con- 
ruction,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fuel 
umt,  and  the  fire-brick  lump  at  the  bottom 
icures  the  most  complete  combustion.” 

A Hew  Theatre  in  South  London. — We 
nderstand  that  a new  theatre  is  about  to  be 
•ected  in  Newington-causeway,  not  far  from  the 
lephant  and  Castle  inn.  The  site  is  said  to  be 
le  extensive  premises,  situated  on  the  western 
de  of  the  road,  and  until  recently  occupied  and 
nown  as  the  Steam  Wheel  Works.  It  is  stated 
lat  the  new  building,  the  erection  of  which  is 
nmediately  to  be  commenced,  will  be  on  a very 
stensive  scale,  and  large  enough  to  hold  an 
udience  of  more  than  3,000  persons. 

The  Hull  Water  Supply. — A report  to  the 
lull  Corporation  Waterworks  Committee  on  the 
roposed  additional  works  for  the  supply  of  the 
>wn  from  Springhead,  by  the  engineer  to  the 
aterworks,  Mr.  Thomas  Dale,  has  been  printed 
y authority.  It  develops  three  several  plans, — 
le  for  pumping  all  the  water  for  the  town’s 
3e  direct  from  Springhead,  at  a cost  of  79,8141. ; 
le  second,  for  supplying  the  west  district  direct 
•om  Springhead,  at  a cost  of  61,372Z. ; and  the 
lird,  for  supplying  water  to  the  Stoneferry 
orks  from  Springhead,  at  a cost  of  26,977 1. 
Endowment  of  the  Convalescent  Hospital, 
lundee.— Sir  David  Baxter,  bart.,  of  Kilmaron, 
Efered  to  the  directors  of  the  Dundee  Infirmary, 
few  weeks  ago,  to  build  a convalescent  hospital 
>r  from  fifty  to  sixty  inmates,  at  a cost  of  from 
,000/.  to  8,0001.  He  also  promised  to  give  the 
im  ot  10,0001.,  provided  an  equal  amount  were 
iven  by  others,  for  its  endowment.  Sir  David 
is  now  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  infirmary, 
itimating  that  the  other  10,0001.  has  been  sub- 
iribed  by  his  private  friends,  and  that  Messrs, 
hicil  & Small  are  preparing  the  deed  of  con- 
iitution. 

Church-Builcling  at  Aldersliott. — It  is  pro- 
ved to  build  a new  church  at  Aldershott  capable 
' accommodating  1,000  persons. 
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Ventilation  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench. — The  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  reporters 
at  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  joined  in  com- 
plaining on  Saturday  of  the  ventilation  of  that 
court.  Mr.  Manisty  having  to  apologise  for  the 
loss  of  liis  voice  through  a severe  cold  caught  in 
the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  wished  that 
matters  might  be  re-arranged,  so  as  to  give  the 
bench  a little  of  the  air  of  which  the  bar 
appeared  to  have  too  much.  From  other  parts 
of  the  court  there  were  equally  emphatic  com- 
plaints on  the  same  subject. 

The  Royal  Academy. — The  election  of  two 
Associates  to  fill  the  places  of  thoso  who  were 
admitted  into  the  rank  of  Academicians  Elect  in 
November  last, — viz.,  Mr.  Dobson,  the  painter, 
and  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  the  engraver,  is  to  take 
place  on  the  29th  of  the  present  month.  The 
candidates  whose  names  have  for  a length  of 
time  been  on  the  list  of  those  who  desire  to 
belong  to  the  Academy  and  have  put  down  their 
names  in  accordance  with  the  custom  adopted, 
number,  according  to  the  Daily  News,  no  fewer 
than  64  painters,  15  sculptors,  and  13  architects. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  January  15th, 
the  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  Glutton’s  paper, 
entitled  “The  Cost  of  Conversion  of  Forest  and 
Wood  Land  into  Cultivated  Land,”  and  Mr. 
Grantham’s  paper,  entitled  “ Agricultural  Pipe 
Drainage  in  connexion  with  Arterial  Drainage 
and  Outfalls,”  was  resumed,  and,  after  a long 
debate,  concluded.  At  the  next  meeting, 
January  29th,  a paper  -will  be  read  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Smith,  entitled  “ Land.” 

Concrete  Gas-holder  Tank. — We  have  been 
informed  that  there  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion at  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s 
premises,  Old  Kent-road,  a concrete  gas-holder 
tank,  152  ft.  in  diameter,  by  38  ft.  6 in.  deep 
to  top  of  rest  stones.  We  believe  that  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  concrete  being  adapted  for 
this  purpose.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Thos.  Docwra  & Son,  from  designs  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Livesay,  the 
company’s  engineer. 

The  Leicester  Municipal  Buildings. — No 

official  reply  comes  to  our  inquiry  as  to  carrying 
out  the  selected  design,  but  we  have  received 
sevei’al  letters  reiterating  it,  and  expressing  hope 
that  the  council  intends  acting  fairly.  The 
selected  design,  it  should  be  understood,  is  the 
joint  work  of  Mr.  T.  Barnard,  of  Leicester,  and 
Mr.  William  Smith,  of  John-street,  Adelphi, 
London. 

Islington  Workhouse.— The  plans  for  the 
alteration  of  the  old  workhouse  in  Liverpool- 
road,  Islington,  have  been  laid  before  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  havo  replied,  through 
their  architect,  to  the  effect  that  no  answer  can 
be  given  for  some  weeks  to  come.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  guardians  have  resolved  to  proceed 
with  the  demolition  of  the  old  buildings,  so  that 
they  shall  bo  ready  to  proceed  with  the  new  ones 
as  soon  as  the  plans  are  approved. 

Lrixemhoiirg  Cathedral. — This  building  has 
been  lighted  with  gas  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  of 
Southampton  - street.  Massive  standards,  the 
bases  iron,  and  the  upper  parts  in  polished 
brass,  with  foliations,  introducing  coloured 
crystal  jewels  are  used  for  the  nave,  and  a 
number  of  polished  brass  brackets,  of  a design 
to  correspond  with  the  standards,  have  been 
supplied  for  various  parts  of  the  building. 

Bangor  Cathedral. — The  restoration  of  the 
Bangor  Cathedral,  says  the  Rock,  has  come  to  a 
standstill.  About  5,0001.  are  still  required,  and 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  are 
exhausted.  Lord  Penrliyn,  who  has  contributed 
3,0001.,  has  undertaken  works  which  will  cost 
2,0001.  more.  Mr.  Kneeshall  offered  1001.  if  nine 
others  will  give  alike  amount.  The  bishop,  Mrs. 
Campbell,  the  dean,  and  Lord  Boston  have 
already  given  in  their  names. 

Aberdeen  Builders. — At  a meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  employers  of  the  building 
trade  (with  the  exception  of  the  masons)  in 
Aberdeen,  it  has  been  resolved  to  intimate  to 
the  men  their  willingness  to  concede  that  the 
hours  of  labour,  after  the  1st  of  June,  be  fifty- 
two  per  week,  without  reduction  of  pay. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Banbury  Board 
of  Health  has  agreed  to  purchase  an  estate,  at  a 
cost  of  23,4001.,  for  the  purpose  of  utilising  the 
sewage  of  the  district.  An  examination  has 
been  held  by  a Government  commissioner,  no 
opposition  being  offered. 
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Sculpture  in  Spain. — The  municipal  coun- 
cil of  Madrid  have  invited  a competition  among 
the  artists  of  Spain  to  decorate  the  Plaza  de  la 
Independencia  with  six  or  eight  statues  of  the 
heroes  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
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For  building  new  rectory  house,  at  March,  Cambridge- 

shire.  Mr.  \Y  iiliam  Smith,  architect : — 

Swann,  jun 

..  £2,590  0 0 

Broadhurst  

..  2,469  0 0 

Law  & Sou 

Hutchinson  

..  2,309  0 () 

Bennett  

..  2,100  O 0 

Brown  (accepted)  

2,020  0 0 

For  rebuilding  rectory  house,  at  Doddington,  Cam- 

bridgesliire  (destroyed  by  fire). 

Mr.  William  Smith, 

architect  : — 

Richardson  & Son  

..£4,219  0 0 

Thompson  

. 3,982  0 0 

Brown  

..  3,962  O <) 

Law  & Sons  

3,007  0 0 

Bell  & Sous  

..  3,651  0 0 

Fast  (accepted)  

3,560  0 O 

For  erecting  new  farm  buildings, 

e.,  on  Dodd's  Charity 

Estate,  at  Kimblewick,  Bucks.  Mes 

srs.  Brown  & F oulkes, 

architects : — 

Svred  

£478  0 0 

White 

....  473  5 0 

Filkin 

441  5 0 

Callam  

•109  10  0 

Batting 

. 403  10  0 

Mayno  & Son  

332  O 0 

Snell  

321  13  3 

For  the  erection  of  a house,  Elmsleigli,  Leicester,  for 

Mr.  John  Stafford.  Messrs.  Pieton,  Chambers,  X Bradley, 

architects.  Quant  ities  supplied 

Hobson  & Tuvlor  

..£*,777  0 0 

Bayes  & Ramage 

..  8,182  0 0 

Thompson  

8,110  0 0 

gugfres 

. 7,9i  M)  0 O 

l.'nnson  

..  7,797  0 0 

Stevenson  X 5\  oton  

. 7,770  0 0 

Lovedav  

. 7,380  0 0 

..  6,780  0 O 

Barnes  & Moody ..  . 

6,595  0 O 

.Neale  X Sous  (accepted)  

..  0,409  0 0 

For  rebuilding  a warehouse,  in 

Cannon-street,  City, 

and  alterations  and  additions  to 

five  adjoining.  Mr. 

Herbert  Ford,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 

Kiirslake  & Mortimer : 

Meyers  & Son  

.£11,801  0 0 

Higgs  & Son  

. 11,186  0 0 

Mi  1,  Keddle,  X Waldram 

. 11,170  0 0 

. 10,529  0 O 

Perry  & Co 

. 10,335  0 0 

(■ainmim  X Son  

. 10,063  O 0 

Stimpson 

9,993  15  0 

Turner  X Son 

9,613  O 0 

9,533  O 0 

W illiams  X Son 

9,498  O 0 

Brown  X Robinson  

9,401  0 O 

Henshaw  

9,261  0 0 

Kill  by  

9,200  0 0 

Perry,  Brothers  

0,173  0 0 

For  alterations  to  union  workhouse,  at  Pwllheli.  Mr. 

R.  G.  Thomas,  architect : — 

Llovd  

..£1,191  0 0 

J>.  W illiams  

999  O O 

Gritlith 

999  0 O 

Messrs.  Roberts  

947  O O 

834  0 o 

800  O O 

J.  Williams  

765  0 0 

752  n rt 

Griffiths  (accepted)  

721  0 0 

For  new  house,  at  Mcnai  Bridge,  for  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas, 

architect : — 

J.  Williams  

£749  17  2 

060  a O 

690  ii  O 

J.  Williams  

. 580  0 O 

R.  Jones  

...  602  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  tavern  and  outbuildings,  on  the 

n»w  Sussex  Cricket -grouuil,  Hove 

Mr.  .1.  Woodman, 

architeet.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  B.  11.  Nunn; — 

..  2,08*  0 0 

Patching  & Son  

. 2,076  0 O 

Lancaster  

. 2,007  0 O 

..  1,995  0 O 

Lockyer  

1,955  0 0 

..  1,9 19  O 0 

Barnes  

1,924  0 0 

For  new  house  and  business  pre 

iriises,  on  the  Stoke 

Lodge  Estate,  Guildford,  for  Mr.  U 

Incker.  Mr.  Henry 

Peak,  architect : — 

Burdclt  

...£609  15  0! 

. 000  10  0 

Mason  

595  0 0 

•90  0 O 

Garnett  (accepted)  

...  538  12  0 

S waync  

. 398  11  0 ! 

For  teacher's  house,  and  enlarging  the  national  school 

buildings,  at  Compton,  Surrey.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  archi- 

tect : - 

Hibbins  .V  Co 

....  528  0 O 

Moon  & Son 

. 495  0 0 

4«0  0 O 

Sturdy  

...  475  0 0 

Mitchell  (accepted)  

....  475  0 0 

409  0 O 

Mason  

...  46*  6 O 

...  1U>  12  O 

Cooper  

....  313  0 0 
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For  Bexley  Bridge,  Kent.  Mr.  Martin  B ulmer,  archi- 
tect : — 

Booker  475  0 0 

Lacy  & Co -151  0 0 

Lucas  422  10  0 

Webb  412  0 0 

Featherstone 400  0 0 

Blake  395  0 0 

Dover  & Co.  . 357  0 0 

Allard  (accepted)  340  0 0 

For  Drayton  Schools,  near  Abingdon : — 

House.  School. 

WTiiting &Tosland...  £471  0 0 £779  0 0 

King  408  0 0 812  0 0 

Wheeler  & Gregory  467  0 0 6S0  7 0 

Williams 341  0 0 090  0 0 

Bryan  (accepted)  ...  300  0 0 670  0 0 

For  repairs  and  alterations  at  the  St.  George’s  Baths  and 
Washhouses,  Buckingham  Palace -roud.  Mr.  W.  It. 
Gritten,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Colwill  £765  0 0 

Thomas  728  10  O 

Allard  687  16  0 

King  k Son  670  0 0 

Wright 628  10  0 

Sale  621  0 O 

Nichols  & Goodair 602  0 0 

Bennett  596  10  0 

Biggs  586  0 0 

Jenner  560  0 0 

Pullen  . 555  0 0 

Rogers  550  0 0 

Kearlv  630  0 0 

Woodcock  530  0 0 

Curter  & Son  457  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  St.  John’s  District  Projected 
Schools.  Woolwich:  - 

Wagner  2.095  0 0 

Messrs.  Hosking  2.987  0 0 

Lord  2.981  10  O 

Johnson  2,766  o 0 

Mann  2.727  0 0 

Priestley  2,680  0 0 

Gibson  2,677  0 0 

Lonergan  2,672  0 0 

Waterson  & Co 2,650  0 0 

Kirk  (conditionally  accepted)  2,464  0 0 

Shepherd  ’ 2,100  0 0 

Hughes  2,364  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  W.  W.-W.  D.— W.  G.  L. — J.  H.  & Son.— L.  * Son.— H.  B — 
Major  D. — A.  IS.  M — R.  Y.— G.  E.  P.— C.  A Sons. -A  Subscriber.— 
I).  A Son.— R.  C.— G.  M.  H.— " Avancez.”— B.  F.— Col.  S.— W.  S.  W.— 
J.  D.  P.— T.  B.— M.  A.  B. — W.  J.  W.— C.  L.  E. — W.  A.  A.— V.  S — 
F.  E.  C.—G.  T.—C.  L.-P.  C.  A B.-J.  T.-H.  J.  D.-F.  C — 

H.  F,— E.  D — Mr.  P.— W.  F.— W.  8.— B.  A H.— R.  Y.  T.— T.  H.— 
W.  R.  C.— J.  H. — R.  E.  (report  not  received). — A Subscriber  (next 
week).— F.  C.  P.  (next  week). 

tVe  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— Tlic  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 
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PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

The  TWENTY-NINTH  VOLUME  of 
BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  1871,  is  now 
ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Nu/tnbers, 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Office,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil- 
lings and  Sixpence  each. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  can  be  had, 
Gratis,  on  personal  application. 


Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt  ~] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents.— Shippers,  Mer- 
chants,’ and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists  of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway -rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.O. — [Advt.] 


Turret  Clocks.— Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
clocks,  from  15 1. ; church  clocks,  from  401.  The 
wheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale Entrance — Burlington  Steam  Works. [Advt.] 


BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TURNER  & ALLEN 

(Sole  Patentees), 

ART-FOUNDERS,  ENGINEERS,  MERCHANTS, 


AND  CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Extract  from  Paper  read  at  tlio  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  December  4,  1871, 
by  Henry  Carr,  esq.,  C.E. : — 

“The  great  desideratum  of  the  day,  no  doubt, 
is  some  means  of  permanently  protecting  iron 
from  rust : this  is  now  said  to  be  done  by  Messrs. 
Turner  & Allen,  of  201,  Upper  Thames-street. 

If  the  process  of  coating  iron  with  copper  can 
be  successfully  carried  out  on  a large  scale,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  of  our  time.” 


J. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
WORKS  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heating.” 


TO  SOLICITORS,  LAND  AGENTS,  and 

OTHERS.— Ail  ARCHITECT  with  some  available  CAPITAL  at 
his  DISPOSAL,  is  desirous  of  employing  the  same  with  a view  to  the 
EXTENSION  of  his  PRACTICE.— Address,  VERITAS,  Porter's 
Lodge.  Tliavies-inn,  Hoi)>oni-eircu3. 


rmiE  ERECTION  of  MANSIONS, 

I STABLES,  FARM  BUILDINGS,  and  COTTAGES.— The  LAND 
LOA  N and  ENFRANCHISEMENT  CO.  (incorporated  by  special  Act  of 

in  England  for  the  ERECTION* o'rCOMPLE'riON0of  MANSIONS* 
STABLES,  and  OUTBUILDINGS,  and  for  the  improvement  of  or 

landowners  generally  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
ERECTION  of  FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES.  The  amount 
borrowed  would  bo  repaid  by  a rent-charge  spread  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  necessity.  Further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of  Messrs.  F.AWLENCE  & SQUAREY,  22.  Great  George- 
street.  Westminster,  S.W.  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST, 
MORRIS,  A CO.  fi,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.  : of  Messrs.  GIL- 
LBSPIE  A PATERSON.  W.S.  81a,  George-strect,  Edinburgh,  Agents 
for  the  Company  in  Scotland  ; and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  as 
below.  T.  PAIN.  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GAUKOD,  Secretary, 
ud  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 


Now  ready  for  subscribers,  price  4a  ; free  by  post.  4s.  4d. 

rp HE  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-BOOK  for 

I 1872,  for  the  Use  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Builders. 
Ac.  With  Five  Plates,  containing  Plans,  Elevations,  tuid  Views  of 
Mansions.  Villas,  and  Cottages,  with  specification. 

The  prices  mid  tables  have  heon  most  carefully  arranged  and 
. . ised  in  order  to  make  the  work  na  complete  as  possible,  and  useful 
alike  to  the  professional  man  and  tradesman. 

London : Published  by  R.  A.  SPKIGG  (late  ATCHLEY  A CO.). 

No.  106,  Great  Russeli-street,  Bedford -square. 


is  day,  8vo.  pri 


[Jan.  27,  1872. 


NO  PAINT— NO  RUST. 

GREAT  DISCOVERY. 

BRONZED  IRON. 


■ ready,  demy  8vo.  price  1 


6<L  cloth,  with  14  folding  plates,  and 
numerous  woodcuts.  Postage,  6d. 

r AND  and  MARINE  SURVEYING  ; 

1 J in  Reference  to  the  Preparation  of  Plans  for  Roads  and  Rail- 
'ays.  Canals.  Rivers,  Towns  Water  Supplies,  Docks,  and  Harbours, 
t’ith  Desciiptiou  and  Use  of  Surveying  Instruments. 

By  W.  DAVIS  UASKOLL,  C.E. 

" A carefully-written  and  valuable  text-book." — Builder. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


h 46  plates,  imp.  folio,  price  21.  2s.  (postage  Is.  4<L) 

EXAMPLES  of  BRIDGE  and  VIADUCT 

l J CO 


l Li  CONSTRUCTION,  of  MASONRY,  TIMBER,  and  IRON; 
from  the  Contract  Drawings  or  Admeasurements  of  Select  Works. 

By  W.  DAVIS  HASKOLL,  Civil  Engineer. 

'One  of  the  very  few  works  extant  descending  to  the  level  of  ordi- 
ry  routine,  and  treating  on  the  common  every-day  practice  of  the 
ilway  engineer.  '—Engineering. 

London : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


T 


woodcuts.  12ino.  cloth,  price  3s.  fid.  (postage  3d.) 

IHE  ARCHITECT’S  GUIDE  ; or,  Office 

’ " ket  Companion  for  Engineers,  Architects.  I-aiul  a ' 
mug  surveyors,  Contractors,  Builders,  Clerks  of  Works,  An 
By  W.  D.  HASKOLL,  C.E.  : R.  W.  BILLINGS,  Architect; 


■ l Othei 


: LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  HaU-court,  E.C. 


A 


c o. 


L.  BACON  & 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 


Now  ready,  witli  13  large  folding  Plates,  imperial  8vo.  12s.  cloth 
(postage,  5<L) 

PRACTICAL  and  THEORETICAL 

ESSAY  on  OBLIQUE  BRIDGES. 

ByG.  W.  BUCK.  M.Inst.C.E. 

Second  Edition.  Corrected  by  W.  H.  BARLOW,  JI.InstC.E. 

A very  complete  treatise." — Builder. 

The  standard  text-book." — Engineer. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  A CO'.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

I.  Builders  and  Others  desiring  n really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to  | 


. offered  in  " The  Builder,"  No.  1.180,  and 
sell  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
„ by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. —Address, 
E.  A.  4,  St.  Oeorge's-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 


rp  A.  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTURAL 

' • ARTIST,  Lincoln's-inn-flelds  Chambers,  Llncoln's-inn,  W.C. 


in  outline  o. , 

detail  drawings,  designs  from  sketches  or  instruction 
Moderate  terms.  Established  nineteen  years 


cate  with  T,  II.  WYATT,  Esq.  77,  Great  Russell-stl 


Mortgages.— money  found  upon 

FREEHOLD  and  LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY.  — Adilr 
' . J.  ROUSE,  Surveyor,  21,  Bramley-road,  Notting-hiU,  W. 


1872. 


TO  SEWAGE  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 


Preston,  and  fo 


rilHE  NEW  LAW  COURTS  : A Reply  to 

JL  Portions  of  Mr.  STREET'S  PAMPHLET. 


id,  Stationer,  5,  Great  Portland-sti 


o 


Clifton-villns.  Forest-hill 


rpECHNICAL  ARITHMETIC  and  MEN- 

JL  SURATION.  - — — 


ir-lane,  Leicester. 


ington. 


s.  6d.  each  : — 


ing  the  Seventh  of  the  New  : 

Mechanical  and  Physical  Science  in  course 
Professor  T.  JL  GOODEVE,  Jt.A. 

Text-Books  previously  published,  pi 

1.  GOODEYE'S  MECHANISM, 

2.  BLOXAM'S  METALS. 

3.  MILLER  S INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

4.  GRIFFIN'S  ALGEBRA  and  TRIGONOMETRY. 

5.  WATSON’S  PLANE  and  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

6.  MAXWELL’S  THEORY  of  HEAT. 

London : LONGJLANS.  GREEN,  & CO.  Puternoster-row. 


WANTED,  immediately,  in  the  Office  of  an 

It  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  a CLERK,  who  will  make 


rally  useful.  One  having  had  .... 

office,  able  to  prepare  bills  of  quantities,  and  measure  builder's  work, 
r,  stating  age,  qualifications,  and  references. 


WANTED,  a really  first-class  DECORA- 

TIVE  ARTIST  and  DESIGNER.  Mutt  be  able  to  show 
specimens,  and  give  best  reference.  Suite  age  and  terms,  to  833,  Office- 


w 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

JL  For  FEBRUARY  (price  2a.  fid.)  contains  the  following 
LINE  ENGRAVINGS:— 

I.  THE  TAMBOURINE,  after  P.  De  Couinck. 

11.  THE  WOJIAN  OF  SAMARIA,  alter  H.  Tidey. 

III.  AMY  AND  HER  FAWN,  from  the  Group  by  M.  Noble. 

Literary  Contributions :— The  Stately  Homes  of  England— Chats- 
•ortli.  by  S.  C.  Hall,  F. S. A.  illustrated:  Holbein's  Rival  JIadonnas of 
Dresden  and  Darmstadt,  by  J.  Beavington  Atkinson  ; The  Venus  i ‘ 
Jiilo  ; The  Report  from  the  Potteries  ; The  Museums  of  England — 
Leicester  JIuseum,  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  iUustrated  ; The 
Royal  Academy — Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  ; Art  in  America  ; Publi- 
cations of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  illustrated  : Celebrated 
Churches  of  Europe — Pisa  and  Florence  Cathedrals,  by  J nines  Daf- 
forne,  illustrated  ; Illustrated  Works  of  Messrs.  Cassell.  Petter,  A Co. 
illustrated;  Visits  to  Private  Galleries— Tlie  Collection  of  Daniel 
Roberts,  esq.  ; The  Holyrood  Pictures : Improvements  in  Minor 
British  Industries— The  Works  of  J.  A.  Rhodes.  Sheffield,  illustrated  ; 
Bradford  Art-Society  Exhibition  ; Schools  of  Art  ; South  Kensington 
Museum— Acquisitions  of  1871  ; Ac.  Ac. 

*.*  The  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  price  31s.  fid.  bonnd  in  cloth. 

London  : VIBTUE  A CO.  Ivy-lane,  and  all  Booksellers. 


A.NTED,  in  a Jobbing  Shop,  at  the  West- 

End,  an  active  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTER8 
JOINERS.  Jlust  have  filled  a similar  situation.— Send  full  par- 
ars  to  852,  Office  of  “The Builder." 


WANTED,  a respectable  BOY,  in  an 

Architect  and  Engineer's  Office,  in  the  Euston-road.  One  who 
can  trace  preferred. —Apply  by  letter,  stating  wages,  aud  full  particu- 
lars, to'L.  W.  7,  Lander-terrace,  Wood-green. 


WANTED,  by  a Firm  of  Builders,  a 

thoroughly  comiwtent  CLERK  and  BOOK-KEEPER.— Apply 
by  letter,  stating  where  last  employed,  age.  and  salary  required,  to 
Y.  Z.  23,  Thavies-inu,  Holborn,  E.C.  Applications  not  later  than- 
WEDNESDAY,  the  31st  instant. 


W ANTED,  a SALESMAN  in  a CHURCH 

T T FURNITURE  WAREHOUSE  Jlust  be  a good  draughts- 


FURNITURE  WAREHOUSE  Jlust  be  a good  drauglits- 
uin.  and  well  up  in  Gothic  details.  One  accustomed  to  designing 
fittings  aud  fumi  ture  preferred. — Address,  with  references,  and  Btate 
salary  expected,  8.  care  of  B,  Wheeler,  Newsagent.  Manchester. 


w 


ANTED,  a BRICKMAKER  to  make  a 

machines.— Apply  to- 


TO  CLERKS  OF  THE  WORKS. 

TF  Mr.  JONATHAN  SAMUEL 

I BENNETT,  who  formerly  superintended  the  erection  of  a 
mansion,  at  Monlsemito.  near  Cintra,  in  Portugal,  should  wish  for 
fresli  EMPLOY JIENT,  in  that  country,  he  is  requested  to  communi- 
" - ” ' t,  London,  W.C.  | 


TO  ARCHITECTS. — The  Aberystwyth 

School-Board  arc  piepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for  the 
APPOINTMENT  of  ARCHITECT  to  the  Board. -Letters,  stating 
terms,  Ac.  to  he  sent  in  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  not  later  than 
FRIDAY,  the  9th  ihiy  of  FEBRUARY  next. 


rFHE  Local  Board  of  West  Derby  REQUIRE 

I a competent  person  to  SUPERINTEND  the  LAYING  OUT  of 


heir  SEWAGE  FARM  at  Fazakerley,  near  Liverpool,  in  accordances 
with  the  plans  of  the  Board's  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Applicants 
mist  give  particulars  of  their  experience,  previous  engagements,  age. 
lid  salary  required.  Written  applications  to  be  sent  in  before 
SATURDAY,  the  10th  prox. — By  order. 

RADCLIFFE  A LAYTON,  Clerks  to  the  Board. 
Public  Offices,  Green-tune,  Tne-brook,  near  Liverpool, 

23ril  January,  1872. 


PRESTON  SCHOOL  of  ART.— WANTED, 

JL  a JIASTER,  qualified  under  the  Art  and  Science  Department, 

• upon  his  duties  immediately  after  the  Midsummer  vacation, 
lolunients  from  fees  aud  grants  have  been  about  1301.  per 
wlulst  the  locality  offers  a favourable  field  for  an  efficient 
increasing  their  amount. —Testimonials  and  applications  to  be  1 
ul dressed  to  W.  NEW8HAJI,  Hon.  Sec.  School  of  Art,  Avenham, 

‘ ' ' ’ ’ ' > him  on  or  before  FEBRUARY  10th,  1872. 


1 PARTNER  WANTED,  with  about  3.000L 

l to  JOIN  Advertiser  and  Another  to  WORK  a valuable 
BUILDING  STONE  QUARRY  and  GREY  STONE  LIME  WORKS, 
Loudon.  Lease  60  years.  Tlie  capital  is  required  for  extending 
and  for  working  capital.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  Jlessrs. 
LAMBERT.  BEIIGIN,  A FETCH,  8,  John-street.  Bed  ford  -row,  W.C- 


FUNIOR  CLERK  WANTED,  in  an  Archi- 

I test's  Office.  Jlust  write  a good  hand,  and  be  able  to  copy 
swings  neatly.— Address,  stating  salary,  A.  B.  16,  Great  Jlarl- 
rough-street,  St  James's,  Westminster, 


)UPIL  WANTED,  in  an  old-established 

ARCHITECT'S  Office.  Moderate  premium  only  required. — ■ 
t,  »r.  |jgf  ' ' " — 3 ‘-let,  Oxford- 


UT-D00R  APPRENTICE  WANTED 

Surveyor.—  Apply  to  Mr,  HOOTON,  2,  - 


\\T ANTED,  immediately,  One  or  Two  ex- 

T V perieneed  WOOD  CARVERS.— Apply  to  SAJIUEL  BAR- 


Feb.  3,  1872.] 
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VOL.  XXX.— No.  1-513. 


' The  Rude  Stone  Monu- 
ments of  all  Countries. 


T is  something  new  to  see 
Stonehenge  and  monu- 
ments composed  of  un- 
hewn stones  regarded 
as  specimens  of  a style 
of  architecture,  divided 
into  periods,  and  cre- 
dited with  architects. 
Hitherto,  antiquaries 
have  looked  upon  un- 
tooled monuments  as 
mainly  pre-architectural 
and  possiblypre-historic. 
But  Mr.  James  Fergusson 
has  now  elaborated  an 
idea,  slightly  outlined 
by  him  about  ten  years 
ago,  and,  in  a copiously 
illustrated  work  on 
“ Rude  Stone  Monu- 
ments,” endeavours  to 
draw  these  wonderful 
relics  within  the  confines 
of  ai'chitecture  and  his- 
tory, and  arrange  them 
in  a sequence.*  His 
:reed  is  that  all  groups  of  untooled  stone  are 
:omparatively  modem;  and  that  those  of  the 
3ast,  especially,  are  very  late  attempts  to 
mitate  ancient  magnificence. 

Our  own  great  circles  of  unhewn  stones  he 
ittributes  to  King  Arthur.  Their  use  or  meaning 
las  been  a puzzle  to  antiquaries  for  centuries. 
Many  conjectures  have  been  made,  from  the  days 
)f  Tudor  and  Stuart  archaeologists  to  our  own, 
concerning  them,  but  these  are  all  folded  up  and 
reatly  shelved  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  insists  that 
-he so  monunrents  are  trophies  raised  on  the  battle- 
field in  the  strong  hour  of  victory.  With  a vic- 
torious army  on  the  spot,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  raise  a monument  of  this  kind  in  a week 
re  urges ; and  then  he  proceeds  to  identify  the 
sites  of  several  of  our  largest  circles  with  Arthur’s 
famous  battles.  Curiously,  from  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  locality,  probably,  he  is  inclined  to 
shift  the  site  of  the  first  battle  from  the  glen 
mentioned  in  the  old  writings  into  Dumfries- 
shire, near  Lochmaben,  where  there  happens  to 
be  a circular  inclosure  corresponding  in  par- 
ticulars with  that  at  Penrith,  known  as  Arthur’s 
Round  Table.  But  Northumbrian  antiquaries 
boast  that  there  are  few  districts  in  the  United 
Kingdom  so  rich  in  ancient  camps,  fortlets,  in- 
cised rocks,  cultivated  terraces,  and  other  signs 
Df  an  early  and  numerous  population  as  that 
through  which  the  Glen  flows ; and,  consequently, 
as  the  army  was  composed  of  the  population  in 
those  days,  none  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  a great  gathering  in  momentous  times. 
The  sites  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  battles 
are  unidentified,  but  the  fifth  is  thought  likely  to 
be  represented  by  one  of  the  Cumberland  circles, 
near  Penrith ; the  sixth  is  associated  with  re- 
mains at  Bas  Lowe,  in  Derbyshire;  the  seventh 
with  the  Salkeld  circle,  or  else  with  the  Grey 
Yawds,  near  Cumrew;  the  eighth  is  laid  in 
Wales,  from  its  Welsh  name,  Guin;  the  ninth  is 
thought  likely  to  have  been  Caerleon,  in  South 


* Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries  : their  Age 
and  Uses.  By  James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Loudon  : John  Murray.  1872. 


Wales ; the  tenth,  on  the  River  Ribroit,  is  un- 
identified ; the  eleventh  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  Stanton  Drew,  where  stands  a set  of  mono- 
liths so  impressive  as  to  be  chosen  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson for  the  frontispiece  of  his  work,  and 
which  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce;  and  the 
twelfth  is  represented  by  the  great  circles  and 
lines  of  huge  stones  at  Avebury.  It  is  said  of 
many  things  that  they  are  too  good  to  be  true ; 
and  this  association  of  our  most  mysterious 
monuments  with  our  most  mythical  monarch  is  so 
delightful  that  we  are  afraid  it  must  be 
another  of  those  superlatively  good  fictions. 

Before  going  further  into  the  author’s  array  of 
facts  brought  forward  in  support  of  his  view  of 
the  recent  [date  of  rude  monuments,  we  would 
throw  out  the  hint  that,  without  including  the 
mention  of  the  circular  temple  by  Diodorus, 
some  of  the  old  Greek  legends  seem  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  huge  stones  in  artificial  groups 
at  a period  prior  to  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
poets.  Whosoever  looked  upon  the  head  of 
Medusa,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  been 
changed  into  stone.  As  Perseus  travelled  home- 
wards with  it,  he  is  recorded  to  have  turned  a 
whole  army  into  stones  by  exposing  it  to  view ; 
and  when  he  arrived  at  the  court  of  Polydectes, 
he  only  held  it  up  before  the  eyes  of  that 
monarch  and  his  scoffing  courtiers  and  they  were 
instantly  changed  into  stones.  Could  it  be  shown 
that  there  are,  in  Greece,  circles  and  groups  of 
stones  similar  to  those  of  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
treats,  we  should  have  to  consider  whether  or 
not  it  was  their  presence  that  dictated  such 
fables  to  the  poets.  If  we  found  there  was  a 
circle  of  stones  in  the  island  of  Sirephos,  where 
Polydectes  kept  his  court,  and  rows,  or  groups, 
either  drawn  up  in  battle  array  or  scattered  in 
apparent  confusion,  on  the  spot  associated  with 
the  rescue  of  Andromeda,  and  the  subsequent 
battle  with  her  suitor  Phineus,  should  we  not 
have  grounds  for  believing  that  the  legends  were 
adapted  to  these  relics  ? If  these  rude  stones 
were  known  to  the  builders  of  the  polished  stone 
buildings  of  ancient  Greece,  the  theory  of  their 
recent  date  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

We  would,  too,  remove  a misconception  con- 
cerning the  absence  of  circles  in  Wales.  Mr. 
Fergusson  assumes  there  are  none  either  in 
Anglesey  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Principality, 


although  there  are  many  dolmens.  We  refer  to 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Rowlands,  entitled 
Mona  Antiqua  Restaurata,  1766,”  and  find  he 
illustrates  the  remains  of  a stone  circle  in  the 
township  of  Tre’r  Dry  w,  Anglesey,  and  mentions 
a finer  one  of  forty -two  stones  as  situated  between 
two  mountains  near  Cesail  Gyfarch,  in  Carnarvon- 
shire. And  this  painstaking  author  wrote  of 
Anglesey,  “There  are  also  up  and  down  many 
remains  of  pillars  and  erected  columns  in  all 
these  precincts  ; some  single  and  some  ranged  in 
circles ; most  of  them  broken  and  cast  down.” 
Fur*thermore,  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  any  particular  traditions 
attached  to  them  by  the  simple  Welsh  people, 
and  could  find  none  but  what  was  represented 
by  their  familiar  name,  Arthur’s  Quoits.  This 
last  fact  is  especially  worthy  of  note,  because  a 
similar  term  popularly  applied  to  another  group 
of  rude  remains,  at  Gower,  near  Swansea,  assists 
Mr.  Fergusson  to  settle  the  site  of  one  of  Arthur’s 
battles. 

With  regard  to  Stonehenge,  we  are  assured 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  This  Medieval 
scribe  distinctly  states  that  Ambrosius  erected 
Stonehenge  in  memory  of  the  three  hundred 
British  nobles  who  were  treacherously  slain  by 
Hengist  when  partaking  of  his  banquet  at  Ames- 
bury.  If,  deplores  Mr.  Fergusson,  he  had  been 
content  with  this  unvarnished  statement,  no  one 
would  ever  have  doubted  it ; but,  unfortunately, 
he  embellished  it,  by  adding  that  the  great 
magician  Merlin  brought  the  stones  from  Ireland. 
This  flight  of  fancy  cast  a doubt  upon  the  whole 
narrative ; but  it  need  not  have  done  so,  for  we 
have  only  to  read  that  some  of  the  stones  were 
transported  from  Ireland,  without  the  aid  of 
magic,  instead  of  by  that  agency,  and  all  is  clear. 
As  is  well  known,  some  of  the  stones  belong  to 
rocks  that  are  not  found  in  Great  Britain,  but 
are  common  in  Ireland,  and  the  transport  of 
these  rarer  blocks  from  that  country  may  have 
been  the  foundation  of  Geoffrey’s  report.  Mr. 
Fergusson  thinks  that  though  the  native  style 
fell  into  abeyance  during  the  Roman  occupation, 
it  still  flourished  in  Ireland,  and  was  selected  by 
Ambrosius,  or  recommended  to  him  by  Merlin,  as 
most  suitable  for  the  national  memorial  of  the  three 
hundred  nobles.  Following  Geoffrey  still  further, 
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to  this,”  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  triumphantly : 
“it  is  a dolmen  pure  and  simple,  and  it  was 
erected  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  itself  the 
fact  may  not  be  of  any  very  great  importance, 
but  it  cuts  away  the  ground  from  any  a priori 
argument  as  to  the  age  of  these  monuments. 
It  does  not,  of  course,  prove  that  they  are  all 
modern,  but  it  does  show  that  some  of  them  at 
least  were  erected  after  the  time  of  the  Homans, 
and  at  an  era  extending  far  into  the  Middle 
Ages.”  Spain  furnishes  another  remarkablo 
case  in  point.  Within  the  walls  of  a chui'ch,  at 
a place  called  Arrichinaga,  about  25  miles  from 
Bilboa,  in  the  province  of  Biscay,  are  preserved 
huge,  cumbrous,  unhewn  stones,  which  appear 
to  be  parts  of  a dolmen.  That  these  great 
blocks  should  have  been  enclosed  in  a Christian 
edifice,  is  at  the  least  exceedingly  singular,  if 
the  fact  does  not  warrant  the  author’s  assump- 
tion that  veneration  for  them  must  have  been 
felt  when  it  was  built.  At  Kerland,  in  Brittany, 
there  is  a demi-dolmen,  from  which  uprises  a 
cross,  as  though  some  early  convert  was  buried 
below,  whose  relatives  still  adhered  to  the  tradi- 
tional form  of  sepulchre. 

We  are  enabled  to  reproduce  some  of  the  illus- 
trations of  these  important  evidences  given  in 
support  of  the  author’s  position.* 

We  have  a large  amount  of  new  matter  on  the 
score  of  Irish  rude  stone  monumental  antiquities. 
The  great  battle-fields  of  Southern  Moytura  and 
Northern  Moytuia  he  explored,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Sir  William  Wilde’s  knowledge  of  the 
locality,  and  made  out  their  wonderful  story  by 
the  aid  of  their  dolmens  with  single,  and  double, 
and  treble  circles,  and  circles  without  central 
dolmens,  cairns,  and  other  relics;  more  than 
this,  he  examines  into  the  question  of  the  date  of 
these  battles,  and  shifts  it  down  the  scale  of 
events  from  the  high  place  the  old  writers  gave 
them  to  the  first  century  before  or  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  which,  of  course,  enables  him  to 
fit  this  vast  field  of  antiquities  neatly  into  his 
theory.  About  eight  years  ago  a range  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cairns  was  first  noticed,  on 
Slieve  na  Calliagh,  the  hags’  or  witches’  hill, 
near  Brugh  na  Boinne,  the  whole  of  which  have 
since  been  opened  by  Mr.  Conwell.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  of  these  tumuli,  116  ft.  in  diameter, 
is  surrounded  by  thirty-seven  stones  as  a retain- 
ing wall,  arid,  on  its  north  side,  has  a large  stone 
set  back  from  this  circle,  which  is  fashioned  into 
a rude  seat,  and  covered  with  the  identical  cup 
markings  and  concentric  circles  that  have  been 
recently  found  inscribed  on  rocks  in  so  many  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland.  There  is  a central 
chamber  on  this  tumulus  whereof  twenty-eight  of 
the  stones  are  ornamented  with  similar  and  ad- 
ditional sculptures.  Another  tumulus  contains 
a chamber,  29  ft.  deep  and  13  ft.  across,  with 
similar  ornamentation  on  its  walls  and  pillars,  in 
the  centre  of  which  lay  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
low  flat  basins,  whose  use  is  still  a matter  of 
wonderment,  that  has  yet  been  found.  Below 
the  basin  were  charred  bones  and  forty-eight 
human  teeth,  a few  jet  objects,  and  a syenite 
ball.  Pieces  of  pottery,  bone  implements,  and 
more  charred  bones  were  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  chamber;  but  though  the  sculptures 
appear  to  Mr.  Fergusson  to  have  been  engraved 
with  a sharp  metal  tool,  there  were  no  metal 
objects  to  be  seen.  One  of  Mr.  Conwell’ s draw- 
ings representing  this  chamber  wo  give.  Our 
author  supposes  tliis  range  to  be  the  cemetery  of 
Talten,  celebrated  in  Irish  legend. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  early  monuments 
of  Scandinavia  and  North  Germany  occupy  somo 
prominence,  likewise,  in  the  volume.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, the  Scandinavian  battle-fields  that  have 
given  Mr.  Fergusson  the  courage  to  assume  that 
our  own  circles  are  memorials  of  battles.  One  of 
them,  at  Kongsbacka,  has  similar  alignments,  he 
perceives, to  those  at  Dartmoor,  Ashdown,  and  Kar- 
uac,  and  this  is  assigned  to  the  fifth  century.  No 
event  in  history,  he  affirms,  is  better  known  than 
the  fight  on  the  Braavalla  Heath,  in  Ostergoth- 
land,  where  the  blind  old  King  Harald  Hildetand 
was  vanquished  by  his  nephew,  Sigurd  King,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  doubt  but  that  the 
circles  and  cairns  on  the  heath  commemorate  the 
event  and  contain  the  ashes  of  the  slain ; and  yet 
this  field  is  nearly  identical  in  its  appearance 
with  the  Irish  battle-fields  at  Moytura  men- 
tioned above.  This  similarity  causes  him,  in 
fact,  to  falter  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  builders  of 
the  Irish  circles,  and  to  ask  whether  they  may 
not  have  been  erected  by  Scandinavian  Vikings 
on  the  occasion  of  a descent  upon  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland. 


he  suggests  that  the  pairs  of  blue  stones  within 
the  choir  were  placed  there  to  the  memory  of 
Aurelius  and  Constantine,  who  are  said  by  that 
historian  to  have  been  buried  within  “ the  struc- 
ture of  stones  which  was  set  up  with  wonderful 
art,  not  far  from  Salisbury,  and  called  in  the 
English  tongue  Stonehenge.”  In  effect,  he  bids 
adieu  to  the  temple  and  tribunal  theories,  and  to 
the  Druidical  serpent  idea,  and  proclaims  the 
erection  of  this  Giants’  Dance,  as  it  has  been 
figuratively  called  in  old  times,  to  hare  com- 
menced in  the  year  466,  and  concluded  in  470 
A.D.  It  is,  he  declares,  the  most  effective  ex- 
ample of  megalithic  art  ever  executed  by  man. 
“ The  Egyptians  and  Romans  raised  larger 
stones,  but  they  destroyed  their  grandeur  by 
ornament,  or  by  their  accompaniments ; but 
these  simple  square  masses  on  Salisbury  Plain 
are  still  unrivalled  for  magnificence  in  their  own 
peculiar  style.” 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Fergusson  arranges 
the  various  kinds  of  rude  stone  monuments  into 
a sequence.  He  begins  with  the  kist,  or  kist- 
vaen,  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  as  his  first 
“period.”  The  buried  chamber  for  several 
interments  is  the  first  step  forward.  As  such  a 
structure  could  not  be  externally  completed  till 
all  the  intended  burials  were  made  in  it,  con- 
siderable delay  must  have  occurred  in  some 
instances,  and  the  next  step  would  suggest  itself 
as  a remedy  for  this  inconvenience.  Tliis  is  the 
external  entrance  piercing  one  side  of  a tumulus 
to  communicate  with  the  central  chamber.  So 
far  so  good,  doubtless. 

We  next  find  him  setting  out  as  a fact  that  the 
buried  chamber,  when  composed  of  large  unhewn 
stones,  was  the  predecessor  of  the  open  or  free 
dolmen,  or  cromlech.  The  next  step  to  leaving 
them  uncovered  was  to  elevate  them  on  the 
summits  of  tumuli.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  all  the  dolmens  we  now  see  uncovered  were 
once  buried,  and  are  only  now  exposed  to  view 
because  the  mounds  of  earth  have  been  removed. 
This  supposition  Mr.  Fergusson  holds  as  im- 
probable, and  even  impossible ; for,  he  urges, 
the  supports  of  the  capstones  are  not  sufficiently 
close  to  have  prevented  the  earth  falling  into  the 
central  chamber,  in  the  course  of  the  formation 
of  the  mound  over  it.  The  capstone  of  the 
dolmen  at  Pentre  Ifan,  in  Pembrokeshire,  is 
large  enough,  and  sufficiently  high  from  the 
ground,  to  admit  of  four  or  five  persons  on 
horseback  taking  shelter  under  it.  It  is  not 
likely,  he  argues,  that  any  men  would  take  the 
trouble  to  hoist  this  stone  on  to  its  supports 
merely  to  hide  it  again  directly  under  a tumulus ; 
for  a stone  one-third  or  one-fourth  its  weight 
would  have  answered  the  purpose  of  a roofing- 
stone  equally  well.  But,  he  continues,  “ the 
mode  of  architectural  expression  which  these 
stone-men  best  understood  was  the  power  of 
mass.  At  Stonehenge,  at  Avebury,  and  every- 
where, as  here,  they  sought  to  give  dignity  and 
expression  by  using  the  largest  blocks  they 
could  transport  or  raise  ; and  they  were  right ; 
for,  in  spite  of  their  rudeness,  they  impress  us 
now  ; but  had  they  buried  them  in  mounds,  they 
neither  would  have  impressed  us  nor  their  con- 
temporaries.” It  will  be  seen  that  the  term 
“ stone-men  ” here  used  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  archaeological  divisions  of 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  for  which,  indeed,  he 
shows  but  cold  appreciation.  After  the  rude 
stone  - monument  builders  had  raised  their 
dolmens  to  the  top  of  their  tumuli,  their  progress 
is  not  so  easy  to  trace.  But  that  the  circle  is 
one  of  the  latest  forms  of  rude  stone  architec- 
ture seems  to  him  certain.  The  demi-dolmen 
also  appears  to  be  a late  and  economical  inven- 
tion. 

In  comparing  Eastern  with  Western  dolmens, 
Mr.  Fergusson  finds  what  he  considers  to  be 
unmistakable  proofs  of  a common  source.  In 
Asia,  as  in  Europe,  the  same  successive  forms  of 
burial  are  indicated, — the  kist,  the  chambered 
tumulus,  the  elevation  of  the  kist  on  to  the  top 
of  the  tumulus  in  the  open  air,  and,  finally,  the 
formation  of  the  circular  hole  in  one  of  the  slabs 
of  it.  In  the  most  ornate  of  Indian  tombs,  this 
parentage  is  pointed  out.  The  rails  round  it 
represent  the  circle  of  stones  round  the  rude 
monument ; the  domed  tomb  is  the  tumulus ; 
and  the  tee  on  the  top  of  it  is  the  elevated  ex- 
ternal kist-vaen.  In  the  case  of  the  Lanka 
Ramavana  Dagoba,  of  which  a view  is  riven, 
there  is,  moreover,  unnoticed  by  him,  another 
mysterious  association  of  ideas  indicated  in  the 
presence  of  a series  of  concentric  circles  on  the 
side  of  the  tee  shown.  “That  a people  might 
both  bury  in  barrows  and  erect  domical  cairns’  to 
contain  relics,  would  not  necessarily  involve  a 


proof  of  the  one  form  being  copied  from  the 
other  ; but  that  both  should  be  surmounted  by  a 
simulated  sarcophagus  or  shrine,  and  both  sur- 
rounded by  one,  two,  or  three  rows  of  useless 
stones,  points  to  a direct  imitation  of  the  one 
from  the  other  which  can  hardly  be  accidental,” 
presses  the  author.  Many  would  suppose  that 
the  ornamental  tomb  is  the  development  of  the 
rude  monument  formed  of  unhewn  stones  ; but 
he  has  arrived  at  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion, 
as  we  remarked  at  the  outset.  Wood  being  the 
earliest  building  vehicle  in  India,  and  having 
regard  to  the  curiously  attenuated  pillars  of  this 
particular  monument,  he  considers  that  the 
Lanka  Ramayana  Dagoba  is  an  adaptation  in 
stone  of  forms  previously  wrought  in  wood,  and 
that  the  unhewn-stone  monuments  are  but  rude 
and  late  attempts  to  copy  these  early  efforts  in 
polished  stone  ; and  as  it  is  allowed  that  no 
hewn  stone  buildings  were  erected  in  India 
before  the  year  250  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  rude 
stone  monuments  must  be  placed  a long  time 
after  this  period, — probably  as  much  as  five  or 
ten  centuries.  There  has  been  no  break,  he 
believes,  in  this  manner  of  building  from  the 
time  it  was  commenced  till  the  present  day. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  work  is  a map, 
illustrating  the  distribution  of  dolmens,  and 
showing  the  probable  lines  of  migration  by  the 
dolmen  builders.  India,  and  Syria,  and  the 
Circassian  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  the  chief 
seats  of  these  relics  in  Asia,  as  far  as  our  pre- 
sent information  goes.  But  as  the  thousands 
now  observed  in  North  Africa  were  unknown  to 
us  twelve  years  ago,  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  there  may  yet  be  discoveries  of  more  in 
other  localities.  Italy  and  Greece  are  still  un- 
explored, for  we  may  take  the  solitary  dot  in 
each  country  as  evidence  of  this  fact  rather  than 
of  the  absence  of  dolmens.  The  south,  west, 
and  northern  coasts  of  Spain,  show  an  almost 
uninterrupted  chain  of  them,  the  Andalusian 
coast  being  the  only  gap.  One  of  the  lines  of 
migration  stretches  from  the  African  coast  to 
Granada,  across  the  Mediterranean  ; and  another 
line  shows  a communication  between  Africa  and 
France,  the  chief  dolmen  country.  From  Spain, 
Mr.  Fergusson  gives  two  more  lines  of  migra- 
tion northwards,  the  one  landing  upon  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland,  to  account  for  the  mysterious 
connexion  of  the  Irish  Milesians  with  Spain, 
and  the  other  sailing  along  the  west  coast, 
touching  at  two  points,  till  it  was  met  by  a line 
coming  from  the  Orkney  Islands  and  Norway. 
From  France  he  shows  two  short  lines  crossing 
the  English  Channel  to  land  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire.  Kent  and  York  were  reached  by 
emigrants  from  Holland  and  Hanover;  and 
Northumberland  was  gained  by  an  independent 
migration  from  Sweden  and  Jutland.  Central 
Europe  has  yielded  only  occasional  traces  of  dol- 
men builders  up  to  the  present  date. 

Every  one  really  under  the  influence  of  the 
attraction  of  these  enigmatical  remains  of  an 
unrecognised  people  will  look  through  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  labours  with  pleasure,  although,  as 
he  is  the  first  to  admit,  and  we  fully  believe,  he 
may  not  have  found  the  right  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery of  the  subject.  His  impression  is  that 
the  dolmens,  like  the  circles,  all  belong  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  he  shows  what  he  thinks 
some  very  good  reasons  for  assigning  them  this 
late  date.  Mr.  Baker’s  account  of  a cromlech- 
building  Indian  tribe,  which  still  continues  to 
bury  in  cromlechs,  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments that  couldbe  urged,  though  by  nomeans  con- 
clusive. The  presence  of  a dolmen  in  the  centre 
of  the  courtyard  of  a ruined  Sivite  temple,  at 
Iwollee,  in  Dharwar,  of  which  a view  is  given, 
again  speaks  for  their  modem  erection,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Sivite  priests  would 
have  sanctioned  the  erection  of  a temple  close  to 
a tomb  belonging  to  a dispersed  tribe ; and  as 
their  building  is  a thirteenth  or  fourteenth  cen- 
tury edifice,  it  follows  that  this  particular  dol- 
men must  be  late  indeed  if  erected  there  after 
the  temple  had  been  ruined. 

A still  more  striking  reason  for  a belief  in 
the  recent  date  of  some  of  them  is  presented  in 
the  case  of  the  dolmens  at  St.  Germain-sur- 
Yienne,  near  Confolens,  in  Poitou.  Here  we 
have  a huge  unhewn  capstone,  measuring  12  ft. 
by  15  ft.,  and  of  proportional  thickness,  raised 
upon  five  columns,  of  Gothic  design,  whereof 
one  has  now  fallen ; which  columns,  as  if  to 
preclude  the  supposition  that  they  were  hewn 
out  of  solid  blocks  similar  to  those  that  support 
the  generality  of  dolmens,  are  each  composed  of 
three  separate  pieces, — a base,  a shaft,  and  a 
capital.  “Doubt  seems  impossible  with  regard 
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In  spite  of  tlic  haze  that  has  settled  over  this 
"branch  of  archaeology,  Mr.  Fergusson  believes 
that  it  will  yet  be  possible  to  unravel  the  history 
of  its  great  pilings  and  grave  circles  and  lines  of 
grey  stones.  Continuous  researches  have  done 
much  for  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and 
Nineveh  ; and  are  likely  to  do  as  much  for  the 
remains  under  consideration.  Meanwhile,  he 
places  great  stress  upon  the  fact  of  the  classic 
writings  containing  no  allusions  to  them.  He 
asks  whether  such  an  artist  as  Ctesar  is  likely  to 
have  passed  them  over ; especially,  as  when  he 
watched  the  fight  between  his  galleys  and  the 
fleet  of  the  Yeneti  in  the  Morbihan,  he  probably 
Stood  on  Mont  St.  Michel  and  among  the  stone 
avenues  of  Carnac.  The  Romans,  too,  occupied 
Old  Sarum  during  their  stay  in  England,  and 
one  of  their  roads  passed  close  to  Silbury  Hill ; 
yet  there  is  no  allusion  to  Stonehenge  or  Avebury 
in  anything  that  is  written.  The  same  silence  is 
observed  with  reference  to  the  dolmens  in  France. 
It  is  true  Diodorus  mentions  a circular  temple  on 
an  island  belonging  to  the  Hyperboreans  ; but  his 
statement  is  so  vague  that  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  island.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  author  thinks  himself  approaching  the  truth 
in  assuming  that  the  bulk  of  our  rude  stone 
monuments  belong  to  the  period  succeeding  the 
Roman  evacuation.  Of  those  who  have  investi- 
gated the  subject  for  themselves,  some  "will 
receive  and  some  will  resent  Mr.  Fergusson’ s 
interpretations  ; but  all  who  look  into  his  book 
and  examine  his  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
illustrations  will  be  gratified.  We  should  give 
but  a limited  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work,  the 
principal  object  of  the  present  notice,  if  we 
omitted  to  add  that  the  monuments  of  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  Western  Asia,  North 
America,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  are  also 
described  as  fully  as  those  of  the  parts  of  the 
globe  already  mentioned.  On  another  occasion 
we  shall  discuss  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory,  and 
show  what  reasons  there  are  for  believing  he 
may  be  wrong. 


THE  ANTIQUE : ITS  STUDY  OR  ITS 
RESTORATION. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  advantage  is  being 
taken  of  the  reproductions  of  antique  sculpture 
at  South  Kensington,  as  well  as  of  the  resources 
of  the  Art  Library  and  Museum,  to  bring  into 
definite  and  accessible  form  the  rules  of  symmetry 
observed  by  the  great  artists  of  antiquity.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  the 
present  time  to  accomplish  so  much  needed  a 
work.  One  valuable  ‘result,  however,  is  evident, 
from  the  collection,  in  one  spot,  of  accurate 
copies  of  the  most  famous  statues,  as  well  as  of 
the  manuscripts,  drawings,  and  rare  books  which 
are  so  accessible  in  the  Art  Library.  A few 
years  ago,  months  or  even  years  would  have  been 
needed  in  order  to  carry  out  that  accurate  investi- 
gation which  may  now  be  accomplished  in  weeks. 
To  visit  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  Paris,  and  the 
British  Museum,  in  order  to  take  measurements 
of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Ycnusde’  Medici,  the 
Toro  Famese,  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Torso  of 
Cupid,  the  Theseus,  and  other  noble  works  of 
ancient  art,  is,  in  itself,  an  undertaking.  Per- 
mission and  aid  for  the  purpose  of  artistic  investi- 
gation would  have  been  more  readily  asked  than 
obtained.  And,  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  there 
are  constantly  fresh  references  to  former  observa- 
tions, rendered  desirable  by  the  continuance  of 
research,  that  are  ’ all  but  impossible  when  the 
objects  of  examination  are  scattered  through  the 
museums  of  Europe. 

The  indescribable  and  magic  charm  of  antique 
Grecian  sculpture  is  felt  by  all  those  who  have 
ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  art. 
The  cause  of  this  charm,  or  rather  the  causes,  yet 
baffle  the  investigator.  Not  that  we  are  unaware 
of  the  nature  of  some  of  these  causes.  W e know 
that,  in  ancient  Greece,  the  symmetry  of  the 
body  was  a matter  of  deep  study,  and  of  almost 
religious  culture.  A divine  gift  of  beauty  was 
inherent  in  the  blood.  The  climate,  the  topo- 
graphic influence  of  broken  hill  country,  of  cool 
sea  breezes  tempering  the  heat  of  summer,  of 
rocky  islets  tempting  to  a timid  navigation, — the 
groat  national  games,  the  development  of  strength 
and  grace  for  the  express  purpose  of  victory  in 
the  palaestra, — all  tended  to  enhance  this  gift. 
Female  beauty  was  impersonated  as  a goddess. 
Various  forms  of  manly  symmetry  engaged  the 
care  of  the  sculptor.  The  ponderous  muscular 
form  of  Hercules  ; the  lithe,  fleet,  angry  majesty 
of  Apollo ; the  saucy  grace  of  Cupid  ; were  all  re- 
garded with  the  same  reverent  love  with  which 


Raffaelle  or  Murillo  dwelt  on  the  incidents  of  the 
Divine  Life.  The  greatest  of  Greek  philosophers 
mentions  magnitude  of  size  as  the  first  virtue  of 
women ; and  that  with  as  much  simplicity,  as  if 
no  educated  man  could  doubt  that  a stature  which 
gave  promise  of  being  productive  of  fine-grown 
children  was  the  first  quality  that  any  one  ought 
to  seek  in  a wife.  Little  indications  occur 
in  Greek  literature  that  show  that  such  was 
indeed  the  habit  of  Greek  thought;  as  when 
Xenophon  mentions,  with  unfeigned  admiration, 
the  large  and  beautiful  women  who  were  to  be 
found  in  the  countiies  traversed  during  the 
expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Exact  admeasurements  of  famous  statues 
have,  indeed,  been  taken  at  various  times.  In 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum  is  a folio 
volumo,  containing  thirty  plates,  on  the  propor- 
tions of  the  human  body,  published  at  Paris,  in 
1683,  by  Gerard  Audran,  an  assistant  of  the 
sculptor,  Lebrun.  A German  [edition  of  this 
work  was  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1686. 
Among  the  seventy  volumes,  original  or  trans- 
lated, that  bear  the  name  of  Albrecht  Dtirer  on 
the  title-page,  is  to  be  found  the  small  folio 
bearing  the  quaint  title,  “ Yier  Bucher  von  Mens- 
chUcher  Proportion,  durch  Albrechten  Purer  von 
Nmenberg  erfwnden  und  beschriben,”  which  is 
full  of  wood-cuts  of  male  and  female  forms,  and 
of  interminable  geometric  investigations  of  the 
solid  contents  of  various  figures,  applied  to  the 
equiponderation  of  the  human  form.  The 
“ Trattato  della  Pittwra  di  Leonardo  da  Vinci” 
has  been  translated  into  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
and  French,  as  well  as  into  English  by  J.  F. 
Rigaud ; and  contains  hints  of  the  utmost 
value,  although  they  were  never  brought  into 
definite  form  by  the  accomplished  author.  All 
these,  and  other  yet  more  detailed  works  of  an 
anatomical  nature,  are,  however,  far  beyond 
either  the  reach  or  the  requirements  of  the 
ordinary  student. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  any  treatise  on  drawing,  in  which  compli- 
cated arrangements  of  squares,  circles,  and  tri- 
angles are  described  around  the  delineations  of 
lay  figures.  The  whole  web  of  diagrams  may 
generally  be  traced  to  unacquaintance  on  the 
part  of  the  delineator  with  the  use  of  mathe- 
matical instruments,  or  with  the  simple  relations 
of  the  sides  of  triangles.  Thus,  where  one 
dimension  of  the  person  is  normally  or  approxi- 
mately equal  to  another,  the  relation  is  expressed 
by  describing  a circle,  instead  of  by  a simple 
indication  of  the  fact.  In  one  little  work,  now 
out  of  print,  the  ratio  that  exists  between  the 
base  and  the  hypothenuse  of  a right-angled 
triangle  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
author  as  a discovery  of  such  novelty  and  im- 
portance, that  he  has  impressed  the  diagram 
which  illustrates  it  on  the  cover,  as  well  as  on 
the  title-page,  of  his  book. 

All  this  learned,  or  unlearned,  trifling,  however, 
serves  only  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  student 
from  an  inquiry  that  may  really  have  fruitful 
results.  Can  there  be  detected  any  such  rules 
of  exact  proportionate  symmetry  either  in  the 
writings  or  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  as  to 
shed  any  light  on  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the 
forms  of  antique  art  ? 

We  are  convinced  that  one  result  of  a thorough 
investigation  of  this  subject  will  be  the  conviction 
that  conventional  rules  were  much  more  rigidly 
adhered  to  in  the  purest  period  of  Grecian  art 
than  in  the  subsequent  ages.  How  far  the  hands 
of  Phidias  and  of  Scopas  were  fettered  by  exact 
rules,  and  how  far  the  grace  and  apparent 
mobility  which  later  sculptors  gave  to  their 
famous  works  arose  from  the  neglect  of  the  an- 
cient canons,  it  will  be  most  instructive  to  learn® 
It  is  clear,  from  some  of  the  earliest  relics  of  Greek 
art,  such  as  the  statue  of  Apollo  found  at  Tegea, 
that  Egyptian  practice  and  example  predomi- 
nated over  the  early  period  of  Grecian  sculpture. 
In  Egypt,  what  we  now  call  the  Conventional 
was  reduced  to  the  most  perfect  and  durable 
system  that  can  be  conceived.  We  not  only 
deduce  this  from  the  long  series  of  Egyptian 
monuments,  in  which,  for  the  ages  that  elapsed 
from  the  dynasty  that  reared  the  Pyramids  to 
the  Ptolemies,  so  little  change  was  made  in  the 
sculptured  representation  of  the  human  form  ; 
but  we  are  in  possession  of  the  actual  canon  of 
the  Egyptian  draughtsmen.  We  find  apartments, 
in  monuments  of  very  different  date,  in  which 
the  unfinished  state  of  the  walls  leaves  exposed 
to  view  the  constructive  lines  by  means  of  which 
these  ancient  artists  invariably  set  out  their 
work.  The  entire  surface  to  be  covered  with 
sculpture,  painting,  or  the  curious  combination 
of  the  two,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 


Icoilanagl/yph,  was  marked  off  into  squares.  ln 
the  earlier  period,  nineteen  of  these  square8 
were  allotted  to  the  height  of  a standing  figure  5 
in  the  later  there  were  twenty-two.  Every  part  of 
the  frame  was  thus  drawn  according  to  exact  and 
unvarying  rule ; and  the  identity  of  portraiture 
that  prevails  over  every  territorial  division  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  during  the  reigns  of 
at  least  twenty-five  successive  dynasties,  is  thus 
at  once  explained.  Sculpture,  in  Egypt,  crystal- 
lised at  a date  so  far  back  as  to  be  at  present 
indeterminate ; and  the  crystals  kept  their 
characteristic  angles  till  Egyptian  art  itself 
perished  under  the  attrition  of  Roman  sway. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  by  exact  investiga- 
tion of  the  canon  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  imitate  the  excellence  of  their  work, 
any  more  than  that  by  a careful  study  of  the  laws 
of  prosody  we  shall  be  able  to  reproduce  the  poetry 
of  HSschylus  or  of  Euripides  ; but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  such  exact  knowledge  is  necessary 
to  anything  like  a critical  appreciation  of  the 
merits  of  ancient  art.  How  far  this  is  absent 
from  those  spots  where  it  is  presumed  to  exist, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  curators  of  the 
great  national  museums  of  London  and  of  Paris, 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre,  have  each 
dealt  with  one  of  the  most  precious  relics  of 
antiquity  in  their  possession  in  a manner  that 
would  have  been  rendered  impossible  by  a very 
small  amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
ancient  sculpture. 

The  first  of  these  misrenderings  of  the  mes- 
sage uttered  by  the  marbles  of  Greece  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  the  headless  and  mutilated 
statue  of  a Cupid,  which  is  stamped  by  the  im- 
press of  the  purest  times  of  art.  To  this  beau- 
tiful fragment  a portion  of  a left  foot  has  been 
attached,  which  actually  must  have  belonged  to 
a figure  of  altogether  different  proportions.  The 
height  of  the  Cupid,  when  perfect,  was  close 
upon  56  in.  The  foot  with  which  the  statue  has 
been  accommodated  measures  9}  in.  or  nearly 
10  in.,  and  cannot  have  belonged  to  a figure  of 
less  than  from  64  in.  to  70  in.  in  height ; besides 
being  of  a long  narrow  form,  that  indicates  the 
female  sex.  The  important  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  study  of  this  exquisite  fragment  are 
rendered  all  but  valueless  by  this  inappropriate 
restoration. 

The  case  of  the  beautiful  female  figure  which 
was  discovered,  in  1820,  in  a cave  in  the  Island 
of  Melos,  in  several  different  portions,  and  which, 
after  a curious  series  of  adventures,  was  secured 
by  the  French  Government,  and  now  forms,  per- 
haps, the  most  famous  treasure  of  the  Louvre, 
is  still  more  remarkable.  The  curators  of  that 
museum,  with  a devotion  to  their  duty  which 
forms  a bright  exception  to  much  of  the  history 
of  the  last  two  years  in  France,  secured  this  statue 
from  shell  and  from  petroleum  by  an  interment 
as  careful  as  that  by  which  domestic  affection 
honours  the  relics  of  the  departed.  In  the  crack- 
ing of  the  plaster  by  means  of  which  the  original 
fragments  had  been  united,  it  became  evident 
that  wedges  had  been  inserted  at  the  waist, 
which  gave  the  upper  part  of  the  body  that 
inclination  to  the  left  which  is  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  characteristics  of  the  statue.  As  we 
are  familiar  with  the  figure,  a plumb-line  dropped 
from  the  fontanel,  or  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
throat,  falls  altogether  without  the  left  foot.  The 
most  authoritative  rules  on  the  subject  of  the  equi- 
poise of  figures  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a profound  master  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  are  accepted  as  artistic  canons.  “ The 
pit  of  the  neck,  between  the  two  clavicles,”  arc 
his  words,  “ falls  perpendicularly  with  the  foot 
which  bears  the  weight  of  the  body.”  “ If  the 
figure  rests  upon  one  foot,”  is  another  precept 
of  Leonardo,  “the  shoulder  on  that  side  will 
always  be  lower  than  the  other,  and  the  pit  of 
the  neck  will  fall  perpendicularly  over  the  middle 
of  that  leg  which  supports  the  body.”  If  the 
arms  be  extended,  or  if  any  artificial  weight  bo 
carried  by  the  figure,  the  position  of  the  fontanel 
will  be  changed.  But  nothing  but  the  strain  of 
a severe  effox-t  could  throw  it  so  far  from  the 
perpendicular  as  is  the  case  with  the  statue  in 
question.  And  the  idea  of  such  exertion  is 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  serene  majesty 
both  of  face  and  form. 

No  attempt  to  decide  on  the  original  position 
of  the  arms  has  yet  been  attended  with  success. 
Among  the  fragments  of  Tenues  and  of  other 
statues  which  were  found  on  the  same  spot  with 
this  noble  figure,  was  a hand  holding  an  apple. 
From  this  hand,  which  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily co-ordinated  with  the  figure,  the  name  of 
Venus  was  applied,  by  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy. 
There  was  an  ancient  group,  of  which  the  idea 
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is  preserved  in  gems,  of  Venus  standing  by  Mars, 
with  her  left  arm  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
god.  But  the  figure  in  question  can  have  formed 
no  part  of  such  a group,  as  the  right  arm  of 
Mars  would  in  that  case  have  rested  on  her 
back.  Neither  is  the  countenance  in  any  way 
appropriate  to  such  a composition. 

The  girths  of  this  statue,  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  height  and  the  width  of  the  face,  and 
the  peculiar  physiognomical  outline  of  the  upper 
lip,  are  not  those  of  the  antique  Venus.  The 
latter,  especially,  is  characteristic  of  Juno,  and 
the  draping  of  the  lower  part  of  the  figure, 
while  the  entire  upper  part  is  undraped,  was  a 
feature  of  the  grand  statue  of  Juno,  by  Poly- 
cletus ; the  idea  suggested  being  that  the  Queen 
of  Olympus  was  hidden  from  men,  but  visible  to 
the  Immortals.  It  is  true  that  in  the  group  of 
Mars  and  Venus  there  is  a drapery  about  the 
lower  limbs  of  the  latter,  but  it  falls  lower,  and 
has  nothing  of  the  composed  dignity  of  the 
drapery  of  the  Juno  of  Melos. 

Monsieur  Felix  Ravaisson,  Conservateur  des 
Antiques  et  de  la  Sculpture  modeme  a/u  MusSe  d/u 
Louvre,  Meiribre  de  Vlnstitut,  has  written  a little 
work  of  sixty-eight  pages  on  this  subject,  illus- 
trated by  photographs  of  the  statue  in  its 
different  conditions,  which  has  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Hacliette.  The  work  is  one  of  great 
interest  and  value ; and  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  first  photograph,  representing  the  noble 
figure  in  the  coffin  in  which  it  she  was  enclosed 
to  be  transported  from  the  Louvre,  is  such,  that  we 
trust  Monsieur  Ravaisson  will  take  the  pre- 
caution to  have  a gelatine  plate  taken  from  the 
negative,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  permanent 
unmounted  prints,  before  the  latter  is  injured  or 
destroyed. 

M.  Ravaisson’ s little  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  With  the  first  we  are  disposed  altogether 
to  agree,  from  observations  as  to  the  plumbing 
of  the  figure,  made  before  this  brochure  reached 
us.  There  is  a plate  representing  three  restora- 
tions of  the  statue,  using  that  word,  not  to 
denote  modem  conjectural  additions,  but  the 
presentation  of  the  antique  relic  in  its  most 
correct  position.  No  competent  judo-e  can 
doubt  either  the  correctness  of  M.  Ravaisson’s 
views  on  this  score,  or  the  service  that  he  has 
rendered  to  art  by  their  publication.  It  appears 
from  a letter  from  Monsieur  de  Clarac  to  Count 
de  Forbin,  when  director  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  that 
some  intrigue  or  jealousy  between  the  architects 
of  the  Louvre  and  the  conservator  of  antiquities 
led  to  the  hasty  erection  of  this  statue,  without 
the  supervision  of  the  latter.  M.  Ravaisson 
shows,  in  full  detail,  the  modifications  that  suc- 
cessively became  natural  from  the  first  cardinal 
error  of  not  replating  the  vertical  line  of  the 
figure  by  keeping  the  horizontal  joint  which 
passes  through  the  haunches  truly  level.  Hence 
wooden  wedges  were  introduced,  stopping  of 
plaster  was  added,  and  even  a sacrilegious  chisel 
was  applied  to  the  ancient  marble.  Inde- 
pendent reasons,  founded  on  the  inclination  of 
the  figure;  from  left  to  right,  on  that  from  the 
back  to  the  face,  on  the  falling  of  the  fold  of  the 
peplum  that  crosses  the  left  thigh,  and  on  the 
angle  at  which  the  right  foot  is  placed  to  the  leg, 
enforce  the  opinion  that  a level  bed  was  formed 
at  the  period  of  the  ancient  restoration  of  a yet 
more  ancient  statue. 

With  the  second  portion  of  the  work,  for 
reasons  previously  indicated,  we  do  not  agree. 
M.  Ravaisson  adoptsjthe  idea  of  M.  Quatremere  de 
Quincy  that  this  noble  figure  formed  part  of  a 
group  of  Mars  and  Venus.  We  have  seen  no 
argument  that  appears  to  us  conclusive,  or  even 
plausible,  for  giving  the  name  of  Venus  to  a 
statue  of  a character  so  different  both  in  propor- 
tions and  in  expression  from  that  proper  to  that 
goddess.  Admitting  that  a proud  and  severe 
dignity  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  figure, 
M.  Ravaisson'thinks  that  he  traces  in  it  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school  of  Lysippus.  We  are  sure 
that  the  process  of  minute  measurement  would 
lead  this  distinguished  savant  to  reconsider  this 
idea.  Lysippus  is  known  to  have  diminished  the 
heads  of  his  statues,  and  given  greater  propor- 
tionate length  to  the  limbs,  in  order,  he  said,  to 
give  more  mobility  and  appearance  of  life.  In  the 
Venus  de’  Medici  this  reduction  of  the  size  of  the 
head  is  but  too  apparent — to  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  a statue  of  which  the  figure  below  the 
throat  is  perfect.  But  in  the  Juno  of  Melos  the 
head  is  proportionately  larger  than  in  any  figure 
we  can  at  the  moment  cite,  except  the  Theseus 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  larger  than  in  the 
Antinous  or  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  Not  only 
is  this  the  case  with  reference  to  the  height  of 


the  head,  from  the  apex  of  the  chin  to  the  scalp, 
but  the  proportion  between  the  width  and  length 
of  face  is  fuller,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  all 
the  horizonal  proportions,  than  in  the  other 
instances  we  have  mentioned. 

We  are  happy  to  give  an  English  echo  to  the 
expressions  of  M.  Ravaisson  as  to  Restoration. 
It  seems,  he  says,  that  the  habit  of  restoring 
ancient  works  is  a fatal  habit  which  henceforth 
should  be  entirely  renounced.  Formerly  it  was 
thought  correct  not  only  to  repair  antiques,  but 
to  turn  them  out  “ as  good  as  new.”  Portions 
which  were  wanting  were  supplied  from  the 
fragments  of  other  statues.  A large  number  of 
statues  have  at  present  antique  heads  which  do 
not  belong  to  them,  often  those  of  a totally 
different  epoch,  and  which,  in  other  respects,  in 
no  way  harmonise  with  the  figure.  In  the 
Louvre  itself  we  may  see  more  than  one  Greek 
statue  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a Roman 
personage ; more  than  one  statue  of  a certain 
god  or  goddess  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a god 
or  goddess  altogether  different. 

In  the  absence  of  antique  fragments,  recourse 
has  been  had,  to  supply  deficiencies,  to  the 
chisels  of  living  artists,  such  as  Montorsoli, 
Guglielmo  della  Porta,  or  even  Michelangelo. 
It  is  none  the  less  true  that  often  these  restora- 
tions have  caused  the  antique  relics  to  lose  much 
of  their  value.  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
often  damaged  the  general  physiognomy  and  the 
significance  of  the  statue.  Thus  in  the  Louvre 
we  see  an  Apollo,  of  Archaic  Greek  style,  trans- 
formed, by  the  attributes  given  to  him,  into  a 
Bonus  Eventus,  a Roman  deity  of  a late  age; 
and  a Wounded  Amazon,  whose  tunic,  originally 
kilted  above  the  knee,  according  to  the  costume 
which  the  ancients  invariably  attributed  to  the 
Amazons,  has  become  a floating  robe.  Above  all, 
we  see  monuments  of  the  finest  workmanship 
disfigured  by  additions  of  extreme  mediocrity. 
But  even  if  such  restorations  were  effected  with 
science  and  with  talent,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  the  work  succeeding  should  be  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  ancient  workmanship  ; and  thus 
the  entire  work  loses  the  capital  merit  of  unity 
of  style  and  of  execution.  Finally,  we  must 
add  that,  sensible  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
bringing  the  restorations  into  perfect  harmony 
with  the  antique,  the  artist  has  almost  always 
finished  by  endeavouring  to  bring  the  antique 
into  harmony  with  the  restorations.  This  has 
been  done  by  giving  to  the  surface  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  work,  sometimes  with  the  chisel,  more 
often  with  the  file,  the  new  appearance  which 
the  restored  parts  present.  The  beauty  of 


more  'yellow,  than  is  the  case  with  the  latter* 
We  should  like  to  see  a similar  test  applied  to 
the  Cupid  which  we  previously  mentioned.* 


LAND.f 

The  commercial  uses  of  land  are  mainly  of 
two  kinds ; — the  one  as  the  foimdation  for  build, 
ings  for  residence,  and  for  trade  and  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  purposes ; the  other  as 
the  basis  for  the  production  of  food  ; and  there 
is,  in  addition,  its  use  for  social  enjoyment. 

It  is  admitted  that  any  one  possessing,  as  the 
produce  of  his  own  exertions  or  of  those  of  his 
predecessors,  money  in  any  form,  save  in  that  of 
land,  may  use  it  in  any  way  he  sees  fit ; but  it  is 
maintained  that  if  the  money  be  invested  in  land, 
the  owner  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a trustee 
for  the  good  of  society,  which  has  a kind  of 
primary  charge  upon  all  land.  I have  never  seen 
this  suggestion  practically  applied,  except  to 
owners  of  agricultural  land. 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  “ Wealth  of  Nations,” 
written  in  1790,  deemed  it  necessary  to  devote  a 
chapter  in  refutation  of  the  theory  that  land  was 
the  only  source  of  wealth : the  tendency  to 
regard  agricultural  land  as  the  source  of  all 
wealth  still  influences  many  minds. 

Our  earliest  impressions  convey  to  us  the 
notions  that  the  blessings  of  Providence  are 
those  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  and  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills,  and  they  are  extended  to  those 
of  the  market,  the  counting-house,  the  iron- 
works, or  the  manufactory,  only  by  an  effort  of 
the  mind.  A town  operative  never  hears  of  any 
blessings  of  townspeople,  beyond  those  shared 
in  common  witfithe  agricultural  and  the  pastoral 
labourer.  Our  classical  reading  strengthens 
these  impressions  ; for  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
having  little  trade,  and  that  in  the  hands  of 
slaves,  regarded  commercial  occupation  as 
servile.  The  leading  idea  of  our  poetry  is  that 
“ God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
town ; ” and  the  feudal  tenure  of  land  is  the 
basis  of  our  legal  system,  into  which  the  customs 
of  merchants  have  been  with  some  difficulty 
intruded.  However  small  the  parcel,  land 
requires  a solemn  deed  for  its  conveyance ; 

liile  a cargo  of  iron  worth  10,000?.  may 
change  hands  by  a pencil  memorandum. 

Yet  the  utmost  that  the  most  energetic 
agriculturist  can  do  by  increasing  the  produce 
of  his  land  sinks  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  additional  value  conferred  upon 
— w—  ux  u,  ^ by  its  appropriation  to  commercial  purposes, 

great  number 'of  excelTent*  works*  has^thus  been  I The  cost  of  building  is  much  the  same  in  the 
irremediably  injured.  The  statue  of  Diana  the  Clt/  ?f  London  and  m the  agricultural  districts, 
Huntress  was  repaired  after  this  fashion  by  I a!ld  the  \ntarest  required  ou  such  expenditure  ia 
Bartheleray  Prieur,  an  able  sculptor,  but  one  who  I als0  much  the  same  ’ but  the  Slte  UP011  which  a 


did  not  fear,  after  having  restored  the  parts 
which  were  deficient,  to  retouch  almost  the  entire 
surface ! This  fact  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
hesitation  with  which  we  have  always  regarded 
this  statue.  M.  Ravaisson  justly  says  that  the 
execution  no  longer  seems  to  arrive  at  the  height 
of  the  conception.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  Pallas  of  Yelletri  : the  same  is  the  case  with  ) 


business  has  been  built  up  by  several  genera- 
tions (operating,  perhaps,  over  the  whole  world)  * 
derives  a value  from  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
revenue  obtained  upon  it ; and,  as  a fact, 
realises  a value  unattainable  for  land  in  any 
other  form. 

For  commercial  purposes,  the  value  of  land 
ranges  from  the  rate  of  1,000,0001.  to  the  rate 


many  of  the  fine  statues  that  adorn  other  of  2001  for  an  acre  > for  agricultural  purposes, 
museums  of  Europe,  especially  that  of  the  I d ranges  from  2001  to  2l-  for  an  acreJ  and  for 
Vatican.  For  this  reason,  some  of  these  statues,  social  cnj°ymGllt>  seldom  exceeds  2001.  an  acre, 
when  compared  with  others  more  recently  dis-  j ^or  many  years  the  first  division  has  been 
covered,  have  been  referred  to  an  epoch  much  alwa?s  increasing  in  this  country,  the  second 
too  modem.  If  the  few  untouched  portions  of  I dlvisi0n  constantly  becoming  more  productive 
the  Diana  and  the  Pallas  be  carefully  examined  the  increased  amount  of  capital  available 
the  hair,  part  of  the  tunic,  and  the  ri^ht  foot  of  | for  its  amelioration  ; both  rising  in  value  with 
the  former,  and  certain  portions  of  the  drapery  I the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country.  The  rate 
of  the  latter,  the  traces  of  Greek  workmanship  of  i-000.000*-  for  an  uncovered  acre  of  land  is 


are,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Ravaisson,  certainly  to 
be  discovered.  The  sublime  effect  of  the  un- 
touched fragments  from  the  Parthenon,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  is  happily 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  above-described 
restorations. 

A note  is  added  to  this  essay,  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Des  Cloiseaux,  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  as  to  the  chemical  character  of  the 
marble  employed  for  the  statue  in  question. 
This  is  stated  to  be  calcareous  Parian  marble ; 
the  unusual  designation  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  Paros  produces  two  descriptions  of  statuary 
marble.  The  first  is  a pure  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  effervesces  with  acids,  and  has  a specific 
gravity  of  2 71.  The  other  is  a magnesian 
marble,  a carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
which  does  not  effervesce  with  acid,  and  which 
has  a specific  gravity  of  2835.  It  further  ap- 
pears to  M.  Des  Cloiseaux  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  statue  is  not  cut  from  marble  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  lower  part,  the  grain  of  the  former 
being  somewhat  finer,  and  the  colour  a little 


obtained  in  the  best  parts  of  the  City  of  London, 
400,0001.  at  Liverpool,  100,000?.  in  Westminster, 
and  prices,  decreasing  from  those  amounts  down 
to  200?.  an  acre  in  the  vicinity  of  small  towns, 
and  for  sites  of  manufacturing  works  and  for 
residential  purposes,  are  obtained  from  land 
previously  devoted  to  agricultural  cultivation. 

The  rate  for  an  acre  of  the  most  valuable  un- 
covered land  in  the  City  of  London,  after  the 
Great  Fire  in  1666,  was  30,000?.,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  value  of  the  land  was  then  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  property  after  it  had  buildings 
upon  it.  At  the  present  time  the  highest  rate 
for  uncovered  land  may  be  taken  at  1,000,000?. 
an  acre,  and  such  value  constitutes  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  the  property  after  it  has 
buildings  upon  it.  The  increase  is  thirty -fold. 


Since  writing  the  above  we  observe  an  announcement 
that  the  intended  work  on  Symmetry  to  which  we  referred 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Conder. 

t By  Mr.  Edmund  James  Smith,  member.  Read  at  the 
Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors, 
January  29th  : Mr.  Thomas  Huskinson  (vice-president)  in 
the  chair. 
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Bentham  lays  down  the  principle  that  all  im- 
provement in  the  value  of  land  should  be  con- 
fiscated to  the  State.  If  this  theory  had  been 
adopted,  it  would  have  applied  to  land  available 
for  commercial  purposes  much  more  hardly  than 
to  agricultural  land ; and  the  revival  of  this 
suggestion  by  Mr.  Mill  would  also  operate  most 
•on  land  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

Mr.  I’ Anson,  in  his  excellent  paper  of  last 
session,  showed  how  the  special  values  of  por- 
tions of  land  in  the  City  of  London  have  been 
maintained  by  trades  carried  on  in  the  same 
spaces  for  centuries,  and  makes  self-evident  the 
dependence  of  the  values  of  the  sites  of  buildings 
upon  the  trades  there  carried  on.  In  view  of  this 
interdependence,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  this 
Benthamite  theory  should  not  extend  to  the 
profits  of  trade  as  well  as  of  land. 

In  Egypt,  this  theory  of  confiscation  is  carried 
out.  The  State  appropriates  what  it  deems  to 
be  the  excess  of  each  Fellah’s  produce,*  leaving 
to  him  his  maize,  cucumbers,  and  onions  to  make 
his  existence  possible  ; but  taking  away  his 
wheat  and  his  beans.  By  Englishmen,  this 
practice  is  not  thought  to  be  wise  even  in  the 
interest  of  the  State  itself : there  is  not  much 
between  it  and  the  Benthamite  theory. 

The  commencement  of  the  great  increase  of 
buildings  on  account  of  increasing  trade  and 
population  may  be  dated  from  about  the  year 
1770,  when  the  recoveiy  of  coal  had  become 
easy  through  the  effect  of  steam  power,  and 
steam  power  had  become  generally  available  in 
consequence  of  the  abundance  of  coal. 

We  now  glance  at  the  improvements  in  agri- 
culture during  the  last  hundred  years. 

In  1770,  great  part  of  the  com-growing 
counties  were  parcelled  out  into  parishes,  which 
much  resembled  each  other  in  their  agricultural 
features.  The  village  stood  in  the  best  part  of 
the  parish  surrounded  by  a small  portion  of  in- 
closed land.  Next  to  these  inclosures  there  were 
•largo  open  fields,  farmed  in  narrow  strips  by 
•separate  occupiers,  and  there  were  open  meadows 
along  the  village  brook,  and  large  space  of  grass 
land  on  the  outside  of  some,  or  of  all,  of  the  open 
fields.  These  fields  were  generally  three  in 
•number,  because  three  years  were  required  for 
The  fulfilment  of  their  invariable  course  of 
husbandry,  and  they  were  divided  into  narrow 
strips  because  the  tenants  had  originally  each 
ploughed  in  each  field  as  much  as  he  could  in  a 
day.  It  was  rare  to  find  three  acres  in  one 
•tenancy  lying  together.  There  are  still  a few 
such  open  field  parishes ; one,  Castor,  near  Peter- 
borough, of  which  I show  you  a map. 

The  first  step  taken  to  effect  improved  cultiva- 
tion was  the  inclosure  (generally  by  Act  of 
Parliament)  of  those  fields  and  pastures  which 
were  called  common,  not  because  they  were  not 
private  lands,  but,  because,  after  the  com  and 
hay  were  carried,  they  were  depastured  in 
•common  by  all  the  tenants  of  the  parish.  The 
effect  of  an  inclosure  was  to  substitute,  for  per- 
haps a hundred  of  such  strips  of  arable  occupied 
by  one  tenant  (like  the  strips  coloured  pink  on 
the  Castor  map),  an  integral  block  of  land, 
fenced  in,  and  capable  of  cultivation  in  any  way 
the  tenant  saw  fit,  and  also  integral  fenced  shares 
-of  the  meadows  and  common  pastuage. 

This  was  an  immense  stride.  The  fields  had 
previously  been  capable  of  cultivation  according 
only  to  the  rule  of  the  parish,  say — fallow, 
wheat,  and  beans,  in  the  three  fields,  in  turn  ; 
but  the  tenant  could  now  cultivate  according  to 
his  own  judgment,  and  grow  green  crops  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  live  stock  in  addition  to  his 
shares  of  the  meadow  lands  and  of  the  grass 
pasturage.  Bare  fallow  is  now  one-twentieth, 
then  it  was  one-fourth,  of  all  the  arable  land. 

The  high  pxaces  of  com  from  1790  to  1818 
•operated  as  an  inducement  for  the  brealcing-up 
of  the  grass  land  previously  intercommoned  on 
the  clay  soils  (which  had  constituted  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  wheat-growing  land)  and  also  for 
the  inclosure  and  division  into  blocks  of  the 
heaths,  and  the  chalk  hills,  and  the  light  lands 
■of  the  country  on  which  wheat  had  before  been 
scarcely  grown. 

Oliver  Cromwell  gave  1007.  a year  to  a farmer 
named  Howe,  for  introducing  the  cultivation  of 
turnips;  but  their  cultivation  had  made  little 
progress  in  the  face  of  the  practical  impossibility 
of  growing  them  in  the  open  fields.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  land  was  divided  into  iuclosures, 
turnips  became  the  foundation  of  the  alternate 
system  of  husbandry,  and  the  basis  upon  which 
the  rearing  and  maintenance  of  cattle  and  sheep 
are  founded. 


* Egypt,  by  Rev.  F.  Barham  Zincke.  1871. 


Under  these  Inclosure  Acts  the  lands  were 
also  generally  freed  from  tithes  in  kind ; and  no 
small  portion  of  the  farming  superiority  of  the 
north-eastern  counties  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
tithes  having  been  there  extinguished  fifty  years 
before  the  general  commutation  of  tithes 
throughout  the  country  under  the  Act  of  1836. 
We  have  almost  forgotten  that  no  one,  so  long  as 
tithe  was  taken  in  kind,  could  carry  com  or  hay, 
or  store  turnips,  or  move  live  stock,  until  the 
tithe-owner  had  taken  his  tenth  stook,  or  tenth 
turnip,  or  his  tenth  calf,  pig,  or  goose. 

The  great  fall  in  rents  after  the  year  1818 
must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  Rents  then  fell 
fully  one-third.  In  many  cases,  lands  are  now 
held  at  the  same  rentals  as  they  were  let  at  in 
1810-14.  Those  rents  depended  on  the  high 
price  of  com ; these  rents  depend  on  the  in- 
creased produce  of  the  land  from  improved 
cultivation.  Those  rested  on  an  insecure  basis  ; 
these  may  be  regarded  as  permanent. 

Except  this  change  from  cultivation  in  open 
fields  and  pasturage  in  common  to  cultivation  in 
inclosures  is  duly  borne  in  mind,  the  increase  of 
agricultural  produce  in  corn  and  in  live  stock  in 
the  last  hundred  yeai’s  is  wholly  inexplicable. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Caird  in  1851,  and  it  is 
repeated  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  1871,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  wheat  has  only  increased  since  1770 
from  23  to  26  £ bushels  to  the  acre.  The  com- 
parison is  fallacious.  The  present  wheat  lands 
are  not  only  those  which  grew  wheat  prior  to 
1770,  but  large  tracts  which  never  could  have 
grown  wheat  at  all  except  under  the  alternate 
system  of  husbandry.  The  present  average  pro- 
duce of  wheat  does  not  indicate  the  improve- 
ment on  the  area  formerly  cultivated  for  that 
grain,  but  is  the  average  of  a very  different  and 
of  a much  more  extensive  area.  The  wheat 
crop  about  1770  was  probably  2,500,000  quarters, 
— the  wheat  crop  is  now  10,000,000  quarters, — 
and  this  is  the  true  comparison  on  this  single 
point.  The  statement  that  the  average  per  acre 
has  risen  only  from  23  bushels  to  26.}  bushels  is 
not  a sound  basis  of  comparison,  because  the 
lands  cultivated  for  wheat  are  not  the  same. 

The  general  principle  of  the  provision  of  the 
food  of  the  kingdom  by  the  land  of  the  kingdom 
was  given  up  when  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed ; 
for  this  country  lies  at  a disadvantage  in  com- 
parison with  countries  in  a latitude  more  con- 
genial to  the  production  of  a grain  which  can 
be  carried  at  a cheaper  rate,  bulk  for  bulk,  than 
most  articles  of  commerce.  It  may  be  desirable 
that  as  large  a portion  of  the  consumption  of 
wheat  as  is  practicable  should  be  grown  in 
England,  but  that  the  whole  consumption  should 
be  so  grown  at  present  is  compatible  only  with 
the  complete  possession  of  the  market.  That 
object  was  not  deemed  worth  the  cost ; nor  could 
the  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn  have  been 
maintained. 

We  will  now  turn  to  another  set  of  facts  or 
statistics.  The  population  of  the  4owns  with 
10,000  inhabitants  at  the  first  census  in  the  year 
1801,  was  3,500,000,  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
countiy  5,250,000.  In  the  next  twenty  years 
the  towns  with  10,000  inhabitants  rose  to  a 
population  of  5,250,000,  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  a population  of  6,750,000 ; and  in  the  fifty 
years  which  have  since  passed  those  towns  have 
reached  nearly  13,000,000,  instead  of  5,250,000, 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  somewhat  less  than 
10,000,000,  instead  of  6,750,000.  The  increase 
in  the  country  districts  in  the  last  five  centuries 
was  at  rates  decreasing  from  10  to  3 per  cent, 
(although  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
fecundity  of  the  agricultural  population  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  town  population),  while  the 
number  of  residents  in  towns  of  10,000  inhabi- 
tants increased  at  about  an  equal  rate  of  20  per 
cent,  on  each  decennial  return  of  population. 

That  this  increase  in  the  towns  took  place  so 
rapidly  that  the  governing  powers,  whether  in 
Church  or  State,  failed  to  provide  a correspond- 
ing extension  of  spiritual  instruction,  or  of  sani- 
tary control,  or  of  municipal  government,  is  our 
main  existing  difficulty.  It  was  not  until  about 
thirty  years  since  that  practical  infidelity, 
an  enormous  death-rate,  and  a general  want  of 
government  of  the  towns,  forced  these  subjects 
into  attention ; and  that  provision  began  to  be 
made  for  the  instruction,  and  the  health,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  town  population.  Thirty  years 
have  elapsed,  and  great  progi'ess  has  been  made. 
Money, and  intelligence, and  self-devotion  abound, 
and  the  rate  of  the  progress  of  improvement 
shows  no  indication  of  diminution. 

But,  whatever  the  result  might  be  as  regards 
the  towns,  the  increasing  population  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  found  residence  and  means  of 


employment  within  and  aroixnd  them,  and  the 
rate  of  wages  has  throughout  this  period  been 
highest  in  the  great  centres  of  industry  in  the 
north,  and  lowest  in  the  purely  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  south  of  England.  The  difference, 
before  the  law  of  settlement  was  practically 
abrogated  in  1865,  was  60  per  cent., — wages  rang- 
ing at  13s.  in  the  north  and  8s.  in  the  south  of 
England. 

The  use  of  land  for  social  enjoyment  requires 
no  dry  statistics.  The  thirtieth  Stanley  and  the 
twenty-first  Acland  resident  on  their  ancestral 
estates  testify  to  the  continuity  of  landed  pos- 
sessions, as  the  fact  of  the  sexton  of  the  parish 
of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  being  served  as 
the  nearest  male  heir  of  Thomas  Plantagenet, 
brother  of  the  Black  Prince,  testifies  to  the 
mutability  of  fortune.  It  is  remarkable  that  our 
capital,  accumulating  at  the  rate  of  150,000,000Z. 
a year,  rarely  establishes  an  entirely  new  social 
ooxxntry  centre,  but  finds  an  ancient  place  which 
the  impoverished  possessor  vacates  for  the  new 
man.  There  is  no  grade  of  our  peerage  in  which 
there  is  not  at  least  one  whose  honours  were 
founded  on  success  in  trade. 

The  piinciple  that  all  property  is  robbery  is,  at 
least,  intelligible ; but  the  moment  that  the 
acquisition  of  any  property  by  the  individual  is 
admitted,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  acquisi- 
tion, by  legal  means,  of  one  khid  of  propei'ty  is 
robbery,  and  that  of  another  kind  of  property  is 
allowable.  Property  must  stand  or  fall  as  a 
whole.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  illogical  to  main- 
tain that  ancient  inclosures  are  distinguishable 
from  land  cultivated  as  arable  pastxxred  in  com- 
mon duiing  part  of  the  year,  or  from  pasturage 
pastured  in  common  during  the  whole  year. 
And  yet  it  is  maintained  that  obstacles  should 
be  intei’posed  to  prevent  land-owners  and  their 
tenants  from  dividing  into  blocks  for  cultivation 
lands  heretofore  depastured  in  common,  while  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  ancient  inclosui’es 
cannot  be  meddled  with. 

The  rent  of  agricultural  land  varies  from  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  pi-oduce  in  certain  cases  of 
grass  land  to  one-ninth  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce in  arable  clay  lands  where  the  costs  of  cul- 
tivation are  veiy  lai’ge.  Such  rent  increases 
positively  with  the  improvement  of  land,  but 
decreases  relatively  to  the  increased  amount  and 
value  of  the  produce.  Taking  the  “Whitfield 
Example  Farm  ” as  an  instance,  the  rent  is 
stated  to  have  been  44  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  gross  produce  prior  to  the  improvement  in 
1840,  and  to  have  been  20  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  gross  produce  after  the  fai'm  had  been 
improved  by  the  owner  at  an  expenditure  of 
3,500 Z.  This  example  accurately  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  additional  labour  and  capital 
requisite  for  the  production  of  large  quantities  of 
food  and  stock  involve  the  acceptance  by  the 
land-owner  of  a less  proportion  of  the  actual 
produce  of  the  farm,  the  expenses  of  labour,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  employed  being  increased. 
The  produce,  valued  at  463 7.  before  improve- 
ment, was  divided  into  2007.  to  the  owners,  657. 
tithes  and  taxes ; labour,  170Z. ; tenant,  28Z. 
The  produce,  valued  at  1,9127.  after  improve- 
ment, was  divided  into  rent,  3757. ; tithes  and 
taxes,  907. ; labour  and  maintenance  of  stock, 
1,0007. ; tenant,  4477.  The  chief  gain  was  to  tho 
country,  for  the  value  of  the  produce  was  in- 
creased foui-fold  ; the  next  greatest  gain  was  the 
substitution  of  a substantial  tenant  for  a poor 
one  ; and  tho  landlord  had  5 per  cent,  interest 
for  his  outlay.  The  tithes  remained  unaltered, 
or  the  outlay  would  not  have  been  made.  If  the 
tithe  had  continued  to  be  taken  in  kind,  1207. 
would  have  been  paid  to  the  tithe-owner  in 
addition  to  his  previous  receipt. 

If  the  surrender  of  land  to  the  State  could  be 
l-equired,  the  owner  and  the  occupier  must  be 
paid  at  least  for  eveiything,  except  for  the  value 
of  the  bare  land,  wild  and  uncultivated.  I have 
known  whei-e  lands  have  reverted  to  pasturage 
common  to  all  the  occupiers  of  a township,  after 
having  been  inclosed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
allotted  to  individuals,  subject  to  the  provision 
that  if  the  allottees  did  not  fence  in  the  lands 
they  should  revert  to  their  previous  condition. 
This  is  some  measure  of  the  amount  which  the 
owner  and  occupier  would  have  to  allow  to  the 
State  as  a deduction  from  the  payment  of  the 
value  of  the  land  in  fee  simple  and  of  tenant 
right  if  all  lands  were  resumed  by  the  State. 

We  have  seen  that  the  definition  of  land 
extends  from  that  long  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  worth  at  the  rate  of  a million  of 
money  for  the  acre  to  land  of  so  little  valuo  as 
that  the  allottees  will  not  fence  it  and  take 
possession.  The  circle  will  be  completed  by 
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observing  that  such  least  valuable  land  is  fre- 
quently that  where  minerals  are  found,  and  that 
the  striking  a vein  of  ore  within  it  raises  the 
value  of  the  surface  at  one  bound,  so  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  character  of  commercial  land. 
There  is  no  middle  course  between  declaring  all 
property  to  be  robbery  and  admitting  that  no 
land,  however  used,  can  be  taken  compulsorily 
without  purchase.* 


FROM  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

Continuing  his  notes,  Colonel  Richardson 
Gardiner  writes  : — Let  me  say  something  about 
the  famous  carriages  of  the  country,  the  ‘ ‘ troctka  ’ * 
and  the  “ chetverka.”  The  first  is  a large  car  on 
a sleigh,  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast,  and  holds 
four  people  inside  besides  the  driver,  who  stands 
in  a sort  of  receptacle  for  his  legs  just  inside  the 
splash-board.  The  centre  horse  has  a grand  and 
gorgeous  yoke,  which  attaches  him  to  the  shafts, 
and  the  outside  horses  run  along  in  traces.  The 
harness  is  brilliant  with  silver  plating,  but,  best 
of  all,  the  pace  they  go  at  is  most  exhilirating ; 
when  you  get  into  the  open  country,  where  the 
snow  is  in  good  condition  for  sledging,  or,  still 
better,  on  the  ice  on  the  river  or  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  and  the  driver  exhorts  his  horses  to  in- 
creased action  simply  by  his  voice  and  the 
language  he  uses  to  them,  which  they  seem  per- 
fectly to  understand.  Off  they  go  at  full  gallop, 
which  gives  you  the  nearest  idea  to  what  must 
be  the  delightful  sensation  of  flying,  of  which 
you  can  possibly  conceive,  and  for  miles  and 
miles  they  will  continue  stretching  away  at  a 
glorious  pace,  although,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  animals,  you  would  hardly  consider  them 
capable  of  it,  but  they  are  “ very  little  fellows, 
and  as  hard  as  nails.’’ 

A “ chetverka”  is  a four-horse  carriage,  but 
not  used  so  much  on  a sleigh  as  on  wheels  in  the 
summer.  The  four  horses  are  harnessed  abreast, 
but  their  position  and  action  while  in  motion  is 
most  curious.  The  pair  in  the  centre  do  most  of 
the  work  and  the  outsiders  represent  effect,  and 
in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  appearance  they 
present,  first  of  all,  imagine  them  to  be  all  look- 
ing and  standing  straight  to  the  front.  Well,  we 
will  leave  the  centre  horses  in  this  position,  and 
give  our  word  of  command  to  the  rear  and  off 
horses  one  after  the  other.  Now  for  the  horses  on 
the  near  side.  Attention ! Left  face ! Left 
wheel!  March!  And  just  as  he  has  complied 
with  your  instructions,  and  put  out  his  left  or 
near  leg,  to  commence  the  march  and  wheel,  halt 
him.  And  then  you  have  him  as  he  commences 
his  gallop  when  started  off.  For  the  horse  on 
the  off  side  you  reverse  your  word  of  command 
as  regards  his  wheel,  which  must  be  right  wheel, 
and  you  get  both  your  horses  facing  outwards, 
and  causing  the  four  to  'present  from  the  point 
the  shape  of  an  extended  fan. 

We  had  a delightful  drive  in  our  troctka  one 
evening  last  week  to  the  “Ice  Hills,”  which  afford 
much  amusement  here  in  winter.  We  had  a few 
friends  to  dine  with  ns,  and  after  dinner  our 
troctkas  were  ordered  round,  and  away  we  went 
up  the  Nevski,  over  the  river  Neva,  with  tempo- 
rary lamp-posts  erected  on  the  ice  to  direct  the 
way,  and  arrived  at  full  gallop  at  our  destination. 
When  we  had  mounted  an  immense  flight  of 
steps  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  ice-hill,  we  reached 
a platform,  from  which  you  perceived  a very 
precipitate  descent  of  glittering  ice,  extending 
for  some  considerable  distance.  There  you  find 
the  Russian  guides,  with  their  long  flat  pieces  of 
board,  covered  with  cloth,  and  fixed  on  to  irons 
underneath,  exactly  resembling  skates.  This  is 
long  enough  for  two  people  to  sit  upon,  but  very 
narrow,  the  guide  behind  to  direct  it  in  its  flight 
over  the  ice,  and  you  in  front  with  nothing  to 
hold  on  by.  When  thus  arranged  at  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  your  skating-board  is  pushed  for- 
ward, and  in  a moment  you  are  off  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  sixty  miles  an  hour,  as  hard  as  you  can 
tear’,  down  the  ice-hill.  We  hesitated  sometime 
before  trusting  ourselves  to  this  amusement,  but, 
summoning  courage,  I took  the  lead,  and  enjoyed 
it  so  much  that  I induced  L.  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  follow  suite ; and  away  we  went, 
one  after  another,  helter-skelter  down  the  ice, 
almost  taking  our  breath  away  before  we  were 
eventually  stopped  at  the  bottom,  by  a j udiciously- 
placed  layer  of  snow.  Then  up  again,  continually 
renewing  the  pleasurable  excitement. 

This  day  is  the  Russian  6th  of  January  (the 
Epiphany),  kept  very  sacredly  by  the  Russian 
Church,  as  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  was 

* To  be  continued. 
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baptised  by  St.  John.  Accordingly,  every  year 
the  metropolitan,  or  archbishop  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, accompanied  by  the  emperor,  his  sons,  and 
all  the  male  members  of  the  royal  family,  forms  a 
grand  religious  procession,  headed  by  representa- 
tives from  all  the  Russian  regiments,  with  their 
colours,  and  proceeds  in  state  to  a beautiful 
temple,  erected  for  the  occasion,  immediately 
opposite  the  Palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Neva,  to  celebrate  the  baptismal  ceremony. 
Such  a sight  of  regal  magnificence,  combining 
all  the  splendour  of  the  grandest  court  in  Europe, 
with  a full  display  by  a most  pageantistic  church, 
and  realising  to  your  mind  a spirit  of  soul-felt 
devotion,  I have  never  before  witnessed.  The 
long  line  of  galleries,  gorgeously  - decorated 
rooms,  guards  of  soldiers  from  every  regiment  in 
St.  Petersburg,  hundreds  of  officers  in  full-dress 
uniforms,  with  orders  glittering  with  jewels,  am- 
bassadors from  every  court  in  Europe,  and  then 
the  emperor,  with  military  music  striking  up  by 
band  after  band,  as  he  passed  along,  created  a 
sensation  more  easily  felt  than  described.  From 
the  windows  of  the  Palace  we  watched  the  cere- 
mony. The  emperor-,  with  all  his  court,  the  high 
priests  of  the  Russian  religion,  countless  thou- 
sands of  his  subjects,  all  bare-headed,  with  eight 
degrees  of  frost,  while  the  archbishop  offered  up 
his  prayer,  and  afterwards  blessed  the  banners 
of  the  regiments  of  all  Russia,  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  The  religious  ceremony  terminated, 
the  procession  returned  to  the  Palace,  passing 
through  the  rooms,  the  emperor  bowing  to  us  all 
as  we  lined  the  way.  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  liberality  of  the  court,  as  well  as  of  its  mag- 
nificence, there  were  upwards  of  2,000  covets 
laid  for  a champagne  dvjeuner-a.la-fourcliette  for 
those  who  were  invited. 


THE  BRIGHTON  AQUARIUM. 

Foremost  among  public  buildings  in  Brighton 
is  the  Aquarium,  which  is  nearly  completed.  Mr. 
E.  Birch  is  the  engineer,  or,  as  we  should  prefer 
to  say,  the  architect. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  building  arrd 
offices  is  a space  of  700  ft.  east  and  west  by 
100  ft.  north  and  south.  The  principal  entrance 
is  opposite  the  Albion  Hotel.  The  entrance- 
court  (58  ft.  by  35  ft.)  leads  into  the  entrance- 
hall  (100  ft.  by  50  ft.),  and  the  restaurant 
(60  ft.  by  30  ft.).  From  the  entrance-hall  we 
come  to  the  aquarium  proper,  which  consists  of 
a continuous  corridor,  460  ft.  in  length,  and 
from  23  ft.  to  46  ft.  in  width,  having  forty-two 
specimen  tanks  on  either  side,  from  100  ft.  to 
11  ft.  in  length,  in  which  the  fish  are  viewed 
through  plate-glass,  forming  the  fronts  of  the 
tanks.  A space  for  table  aquaria,  100  ft.  by 
23  ft. ; and  a conservatory,  &c.,  160  ft.  by  40  ft., 
communicate  with  this  corridor. 

The  engine-house,  naturalists’  rooms,  &c.,  are 
at  the  east  end  of  the  building.  The  kitchens 
and  other  necessary  offices  are  in  appropriate 
positions,  near  the  restaurant.  The  upper  part 
of  the  building  is  arranged  to  form  a promenade 
the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and  will  have 
verandas  with  seats  under,  facing  the  sea,  band- 
house,  and  saloon.  Ornamental  balustrades  and 
bases  will  be  introduced  on  this  promenade. 
Part  of  the  aquarium  stands  on  the  road  that  led 
to  the  Chain  Pier,  and  a new  road,  60  ft.  wide,  to 
a sea-wall  has  been  constructed  between  the 
Aquarium  and  the  sea,  from  the  Albion  Hotel  to 
the  Chain  Pier. 

The  building,  externally,  is  of  red  bricks,  with 
Portland-stone  dressings.  The  principal  front  is 
of  terra-cotta  (red  and  cream-coloured),  nereids, 
tritons,  sea-plants,  and  other  appropriate  enrich- 
ments being  introduced  ; the  arms  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  town  of  Brighton,  and  the  mono- 
grams of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  undertaking. 
In  panel,  on  frieze,  in  mosaic,  is’ the  text,  “ And 
God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly 
the  moving  creature  that  hath  life.” 

The  corridor  of  the  Aquarium  has  granite  and 
serpentine  columns,  and  carved  caps,  from  which, 
and  corbels  at  the  sides,  spring  stone  ribs  of 
groining,  with  carved  bosses  at  intersection  of 
diagonal  ribs,  and  filling  in  of  red  and  black  and 
white  and  red  bricks  in  alternate  bays.  The 
paving  to  the  corridor  is  of  encaustic  tiles.  The 
tanks  for  specimens  have  plate-glass  1 in.  thick, 
and  will  be  lined  with  rockwork.  There  are 
steps  leading  from  this  corridor  to  terraces  over. 

The  conservatory,  &c.,  are  similar  in  character 
to  the  corridor.  The  conservatory  has  a glazed 
roof,  with  ornamental  cast-iron  bosses.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Nightingale. 
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Ransome’s  patent  concrete  stone  has  been  used 
in  some  portions  of  the  work,  and  has  attracted 
attention,  this  being  its  first  introduction  in 
Brighton.  Concrete  of  shingle  and  Portland 
cement  has  been  extensively  used  in  walls  where 
out  of  sight. 


WHY  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  ? 

Sir, — The  subject  of  the  metric  system  and 
the  question  of  its  introduction  into  England 
having  been  recently  revived,  I have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  trouble  you  with  a few  lines  to 
show  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  introduce 
that  most  inconvenient  standard,  the  metre,  even 
to  obtain  the  advantages  which  it  offers  in  lien 
of  the  great  embarrassment  which  it  would 
produce. 

I have  had  some  little  experience  of  the  metre 
in  actual  practice,  and  have  often  used  our  own 
standard  decimally,  and  can  thus  confidently 
affirm  the  superiority  of  the  English  standard 
under  parallel  conditions. 

The  defects  of  the  metre  are,  firstly,  that  it  is 
too  long  to  be  a good  integer  of  numeration ; and, 
secondly,  that  for  the  same  reason  its  sub- 
divisions are  inconvenient.  Owing  to  its  great 
length,  a vast  majority  of  things  measured  must 
be  expressed  fractionally,  and,  as  respects  its 
subdivisions,  the  centimetre  is  too  coarse,  and 
the  millimetre  too  fine,  for  ordinary  use. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  support  which 
has  been  accorded  to  the  proposal  to  introduce 
the  metre  rests  upon  some  plausible  basis, 
namely,  the  facility  which  it  is  supposed  it  would 
give  to  mercantile  transactions  with  the  countries 
which  have  adopted  it  and  its  decimal  notation, 
aided,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  some  confusion  in 
our  own  weights  and  our  measures  of  capacity. 

We  may  practically  obtain  both  these  ends 
without  any  serious  disturbance  of  our  own 
system. 

Firstly,  speaking  of  lineal  measures,  to  obtain 
the  advantage  of  decimal  notation  we  have  no 
occasion  to  resort  to  the  metre.  It  would  suffice 
to  divide  the  inch  into  ten  parts  habitually 
instead  of  only  on  the  best  rules,  as  at  present ; 
and  in  our  measurements, — at  any  rate,  in  those 
of  moderate  extent, — to  make  more  use  of  inches 
and  less  of  feet  than  we  generally  do.  Mechanical 
engineers  and  glaziers,  to  a great  extent,  already 
reckon  their  measurements  in  inches,  and  tailors 
drop  the  mention  of  feet  altogether.  Measure- 
ments thus  reckoned  would  be  commensurable 
to  a remarkable  extent  with  the  metre,  which  is 
equal  to  39’3708  in. 

To  demonstrate  this,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
give  some  suitable  designation  to  the  length  of 
10  in.  From  the  Italian  palmo,  of  analogous 
length,  let  10  in.  be  called  the  palm.  Then  for 
ordinary  comparison,  40  in.,  or  four  palms, 
would  reckon  as  one  metre,  and  for  business 
transactions,  one  four-palm  measure  lineal  as 
one  metre  and  1£  per  cent,  added  to  it  (that  is, 
four  palms  = one  metre,  one  centimetre,  and  five 
millimetres),  the  correction  to  be  added  to 
square  and  cubio  metres  being  3 per  cent,  and 
5 per  cent,  respectively.  These  corrections,  re- 
versed, would  reduce  metres  to  the  four-palnr 
measure  of  the  same  denominations.  The  errors 
by  which  these  approximate  reductions  are 
affected  would  be  less  than  the  probable  errors 
of  measurement ; I mean  as  measurements  are 
in  practice  taken,  with  due  but  not  extraordinary 
care.  If,  instead  of  the  per-centages  above 
given,  namely,  15,  30,  and  50  per  mil.,  the 
corrections  on  lineal  square  and  cubic  were  re- 
spectively 16  per  mil.,  32  per  mil.,  and  48  per 
mil.,  the  agreements  would  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  measurement  altogether ; that  is, 
without  the  aid  of  refinements  which  are  never 
used  except  for  scientific  purposes.  These  per- 
centages are  easily  applied  on  paper.  They 
might  be  readily  taught  at  our  schools,  and  the 
results  so  obtained  would  bo  at  once  available 
for  all  persons  who  wanted  to  employ  them.  As 
respects  larger  measures,  no  advantage  worth 
mentioning  would  attend  the  reconciling  miles 
with  kilometers  or  acres  with  hectares  more 
nearly  than  at  present.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  might  ultimately  be  led  to  a mile  of  64,000  in. 
giving  to  each  link  of  the  Gunter’s  chain 
the  measure  of  8 in.  ; but  this  is  looking  further- 
ahead  than  is  at  all  requisite  at  present. 

As  respects  our  weights  and  measures  of 
capacity, — to  reduce  quarts  to  litres,’  and 
pounds  to  kilogrammes,  by  an  easy  per  centage 
applied  to  each,  offers  no  difficulty.  Our  own 
sub-division  by  halving  of  these  measures  is 
more  convenient  in  practice  than  the  metrical 
system,  and  needs  no  revision.  But  if  we  should 
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idopt  decimal  multiples  of  quarts  and  pounds  for 
arger  quantities,  it  would  bo  found  very  simple, 
md  improve  our  own  system  in  its  weakest 
point.  F.  C.  Penrose. 


rHE  LATE  MR.  THOMAS  VERNON,  LINE 
ENGRAVER. 

On  the  22nd  ult.  English  art  lost  one  of  the 
iblest  of  its  few  remaining  votaries  in  pure  line- 
sngraving.  We  allude  to  the  death,  at  the  age 
of  forty. eight,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Vernon. 

He  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  educated  in 
Paris,  and  was  afterwards  a pupil  of  Mr.  Light- 
Foot.  Amongst  the  works  which  vindicated  Mr. 
Vernon’s  position  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
line  - engravers  are,  — The  “ Bacchus,”  after 
Hilton;  the  “ Christ  and  Virgin,”  after  Raffaelle ; 
the  “First-born,”  after  Cope;  the  “Virgin  and 
Saviour,”  after  Dyce;  the  “Princess  Helena,” 
and  the  “ Lady  Constance  Grosvenor,”  after 
Winterhalter;  the  “Olivia  Unveiling,”  after 
Leslie  ; the  “ Rubens’s  Wife,”  after  Rubens  ; 
and,  his  chef  d’ceuvre,  the  “ Christ  healing  the 
Sick,”  after  Murillo,  from  the  picture  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Tomh'ne,  M.P.,  a piece  of 
engraving  of  the  highest  class,  worthy  of  rank- 
ing with  the*  works  of  Doo  and  Robinson.  Mr. 
Tomline,  our  readers  may  remember,  presented 
this  plate  to  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  and  it 
has  not  yet  been  published. 

While  English  art  is  the  poorer  by  Mr.  Vernon’s 
death,  many  personal  friends  deplore  the  loss  on 
personal  grounds. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

WILLIAM  RANDALL  AND  REUBEN  WARN,  WORKMEN. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  recognise  merit  every- 
where, but  especially  merit  in  humble  life,  when 
it  has  to  struggle  with  many  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances which  the  comfortable  classes  can 
so  little  realise. 

The  two  men  above  named  I happened  to 
know  personally,  and,  knowing,  to  respect  most 
highly,  for  the  good  they  did  in  the  midst  of 
their  daily  care  and  toil. 

William  Randall,  journeyman  carpenter,  was 
remarkable  for  two  tilings, — first,  his  constant 
efforts  to  call  public  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  extended  means  of  culture  and  educa- 
tion for  his  fellow-workmen  ; and,  secondly,  the 
moral  courage  with  wliich,  on  public  occasions, 
he  bravely  opposed  the  popular  view,  when  he 
thought  it  unjust  or  mistaken.  In  respect  to 
the  first  of  these  matters,  he  was,  as  has  been 
already  stated  in  your  columns,  a constant  con- 
tributor to  the  Builder,  under  the  title  of 
Jack  Plane,”  writing  letters  full  of  terse  good 
sense  and  of  practical  suggestions.  In  respect 
to  the  second,  one  cannot  too  much  admire,  in 
these  days,  the  honest  outspokenness  with  which 
at  meetings  and  discussions  he  often  put  forward 
views  opposed  to  those  around  him,  not  from 
mere  love  of  opposition,  but  from  a simple  desire 
that  both  sides  should  be  fairly  weighed.  On  a 
recent  occasion  he  nearly  suffered  personal 
jnj  iuy,  — of  course,  unintentionally,  — when 
hustled  out  of  a crowded  meeting,  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolutions  proposed.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  discussions  and  con- 
ferences on  social  questions,  at  the  office  of  tho 
Workmen’s  Club  and  Institute  Union,  and  it  was 
there  that  I made  his  acquaintance.  His  death 
was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a picture,  and  he 
lingered  only  a few  hours.  Notwithstanding  his 
industry  and  inexpensive  habits  (he  was  a tee- 
totaller), his  widow  and  large  family,  including, 
besides  a boy,  six  girls  under  thirteen  years  of 
-age,  are  left  without  means,  and  it  is  on  their 
behalf  that  I now  write.  The  boy  has  been 
taken  as  an  apprentice  by  his  father’s  late  em- 
ployers ; but,  of  course,  ho  can  as  yet  contribute 
but  little  to  the  support  of  tho  household.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  of  aid 
for  the  education  of  the  five  younger  children, 
and  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  enable 
the  eldest  girl  to  find  service.  The  mother  has 
been  enabled  by  a friend  to  purchase  a sewing- 
machine,  and  is  anxious  to  obtain  mantle-work. 
Her  address  is  34,  Swinton-street,  Gray’s-inn- 
road. 

Reuben  Warn  was  a metal-plate-worker,  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  in  Wardour-street. 
Some  years  ago,  observing  the  serious  disad- 
vantages,— such  as  waste  of  time  and  material, — 
occasioned  by  ignorance  as  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  required  patterns  should  be  struck,  he 
set  himself  to  leam  practical  geometiy.  With 


much  labour  and  perseverance,  he  then  studied 
the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  special 
work  of  his  trade,  and  prepared  a most  useful 
hand-book,*  illustrated  by  a largo  collection  of 
designs.  After  his  long  day’s  work,  he  was 
always  ready  to  devote  his  evenings  to  the 
instruction  of  young  men  in  the  trade;  and 
latterly  he  conducted  a class  on  this  subject,  at 
the  St.  James’s  and  Soho  Club.  Such  useful 
and  unselfish  services,  given  zealously  and  un- 
ostentatiously, deserve  high  praise.  He  has  now 
died,  after  a very  long  illness,  accompanied  with 
great  agony, — and,  of  course,  deprived  during 
that  time  of  earning  wages.  Let  me,  therefore, 
say  a word  on  behalf  of  his  family.  Mrs. 
Warn  has  three  children.  The  eldest  girl  is 
being  educated  for  tho  duties  of  an  accountant, 
or  a telegraph  clerk,  and  is  making  excellent 
progress  in  her  studies.  I had  hoped  to  obtain 
admission  for  the  boy  (nine  years  old)  into  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum ; but  the  secretary 
states  that  the  children  of  workmen  are  not 
eligible.  The  youngest  girl  is,  from  delicate 
health,  at  present  unable  to  go  to  school  or  be 
otherwise  employed.  I shall  bo  glad  to  aid  or 
advise  in  obtaining  a place  for  the  eldest  girl 
(fifteen),  and  education  at  some  institution  for 
the  boy.  I propose  trying  to  obtain  admission 
for  him  into  the  Orphan  Working  School,  Mait- 
land Park,  and  I hope  this  letter  may  bring  some 
votes  for  his  election.  Mrs.  Wara’s  address  is 
54,  Marquis-road,  Camdcn-square. 

Hodgson  Pratt. 

8,  Lancastcr-terrace,  Regent’s  Parle. 


CARVED  OAK  DECORATIONS. 

Messrs.  Hindley  & Son  have  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  a series  of  twenty-six  carved  oak 
panels,  intended  as  a dining-room  wall-decora- 
tion, for  Mr.  C.  B.  C.  Wright,  of  Bolton  Hall, 
Yorkshire.  The  exhibitors  have  thought  them 
worthy  to  be  made  public  for  two  reasons : — 
First,  for  the  scheme  and  novelty  of  the  design, 
which  is  the  illustration  of  scenes  of  animal  life 
in  Britain,  past  and  present,  by  panels  intro- 
duced into  a dado,  or  wainscoting,  about 
5 ft.  3 in.  high  ; and,  secondly,  as  evidence  of  the 
skill  of  the  carvers  in  their  establishment,  who 
have  executed  the  work  from  drawings,  “without 
the  aid  of  a single  model,”  subject  to  tho  control 
and  direction  of  the  artist  of  the  firm,  Mr.  George 
Lock. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  producing  the 
panels  has  been  comparatively  small  in  conse- 
quence, and  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
cost  to  the  purchaser  really  was.  The  fact  that 
the  workmen  had  no  models  is  not  to  be  boasted 
of ; it  is  simply  an  extenuation  of  any  faults 
apparent : the  work  would  of  course  have  been 
all  the  better  if  models  had  been  resorted  to. 
The  panels  are  to  be  regarded  as  inexpensive 
sketches,  rather  than  finished  works ; and  we 
gladly  say  that  some  of  them  show  much  spirit, 
and  that  a few  of  them  are  very  • creditable 
specimens  of  wood-carving.  As  a whole,  they 
will  make  a very  interesting  room,  aud  are  far 
superior  to  the  senseless  stuff  wliich  is  supplied 
wholesale  from  Wardour-street  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Lock,  under  whose  direction  they  have 
been  produced,  is  now  a veteran  in  the  art. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  we  found  him  at 
work  on  the  restoration  of  the  carvings  in 
St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  and  gave  him 
hearty  praise  for  the  skill  he  showed  there. 


ASSESSMENTS. 

An  interesting  return,  called  for  by  Mr. 
Gosclien,  has  been  issued  from  tho  Poor-Law 
Board,  showing  the  rateable  value  of — 1.  Lands ; 
2.  Buildings  ; 3.  Railways  ; 4.  Mines ; and  5. 
All  other  lands  of  property,  according  to  the 
valuation  list,  or  other  record  of  assessment, 
which  was  last  in  force  during  the  year  ending 
Lady-day  in  1870,  in  each  parish  and  union  in 
England  and  Wales;  also  the  number  of  sepa- 
rate assessments  in  such  parishes  and  unions. 
It  testifies  to  the  greatness  whereunto  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  and  our  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  have  grown,  that  buildings  are  assessed 
at  a higher  amount  than  all  the  other  four  denomi- 
nations of  property  put  together.  The  assess- 
ment on  buildings  excludes  such  buildings  as 
are  assessed  with  farms,  and  embraces  houses, 

* “The  Sheet  Metal-worker's  Instructor.'’  To  be  had 
of  Mrs.  Warn,  of  oi,  Marquis-road,  Camdcn-square, 
London. 


shops,  warehouses,  mills,  factories,  docks,  and 
wharfs.  The  amount  at  which  they  are  rated  is 
55,078,528/.,  or  52'7 per cent.of thewhole.  Lands, 
including  farm-houses  and  farm-buildings,  tithe 
rent-charge  and  uncommuted  tithes,  are  rated 
at  39,488,882/.,  or  37'8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Railways,  including  stations  and  dep6ts,  are 
rated  at  4,854,1931,  or  4'7  per  cent.  Mines 
stand  for  1,829,946/.,  or  18  per  cent.  All  other 
kinds  of  property  include  quarries,  ironworks, 
gasworks,  canals,  saleable  underwoods,  telegraph 
wires,  and  all  property  not  considered  to  come 
properly  under  any  of  the  other  heads.  These 
miscellaneous  possessions  are  rated  at  316,873/., 
or  3 0 per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  total  assess- 
ment amounts  to  104,420,283/.,  over  an  area  of 
37,324,883  acres. 

The  amounts  for  which  the  metropolis  is 
assessed  are  for  lands,  118,836/.  ; buildings 
17,108,736/.  ; railways,  617,780/. ; all  other  kinds 
of  property,  391,568/. ; total,  18,236,920/.  Sepa- 
rate assessments,  446,337/.  In  the  metropolis, 
the  City  of  London  stands  highest,  as  may  be 
expected,  forthe  value  of  its  buildings,  2,171,292/. ; 
the  parish  of  St.  George’s,  embracing  the  palatial 
residences  of  the  West-end,  comes  next  at 
1,797,741/. ; and  St.  Marylebone  at  1,004,817/. 
St.  Pancras,  embracing  the  Great  Northern,  tho 
Midland,  and  the  Euston  -terminal  stations,  is 
rated  for  railways  at  91,78S /.;  the  City  of 
London,  for  railways  at  50,537 Z. ; and  Paddington 
at  33,300 /.  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  are  rated 
at  26,200/.  for  lands ; Lewisham  at  20,569Z. ; 
Fulham  at  12,439/. ; and,  somewhat  curiously, 
the  City  of  London  at  12,277/. ; whereas  Chelsea 
stands  as  low  for  lands  as  410/.,  and  Westminster 
is  nil.  Liverpool  is  assessed  at  nothing  for  land ; 
1,749,929/.  for  buildings,  and  36,577 Z.  for  rail- 
ways. Manchester  also  is  exempted  in  the 
matter  of  assessment  on  lands,  but  pays  990,936/. 
on  buildings,  and  51,966 /.  on  railways.  Among 
the  largest  assessments  for  mining  property 
are  Merthyr  Tidtil,  159,469/. ; Auckland  (Dur- 
ham), 75,483/.;  Wigan  (Lancashire),  91,913/.; 
Chesterfield,  47,818/. ; &c.  The  total  number  of 
separate  assessments  for  England  and  Wales  is 

4,793,447.  


A NEW  LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  THE 
HEBRIDES. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  feel  interested  in 
the  following  account  of  a new  lighthouse  which 
is  just  upon  the  point  of  completion  on  an 
obscure  rock  in  the  Hebrides.  Our  chief 
authority  is  the  Scotsman. 

The  Northern  Lighthouse  Commissioners  began 
the  erection  of  this  tower  on  the  wild  rock  of 
Dhu  Heart ach  five  years  ago.  We  are  now  able 
to  state  that  the  stonework  has  been  successfully 
finished  ; and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the 
light  will  be  exhibited  from  the  tower  in  less 
than  a year  hence.  This  work  is  one  of  national 
importance,  and  has  involved  much  spirited 
enterprise. 

Dhu  Heartack,  or  St.  John’s  Rock,  is  a 
singular  oblong  basaltic  mass,  lying  fifteen  miles 
and  a half  south-west  of  Iona.  It  is  240  ft.  in 
length,  by  about  130  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a 
rounded  top,  30  ft.  above  high  water  ordinary 
spring  tides.  The  rock  rises  sheer  out  of  four 
fathoms  of  water,  and  is  clear  of  everything  in 
the  shape  of  outlying  reefs,  save  on  the  west 
side,  where,  at  a cable’s  length,  three  small 
patches  show  themselves  at  low  water.  In  con- 
sequence of  rising  out  of  deep  water,  and  being 
unprotected  by  outlying  reefs,  it  receives  the 
full  shock  of  the  Atlantic,  and  proves  more 
inaccessible  than  even  the  Bell  Rock  or  Skerry- 
vore  Lighthouses. 

But  the  value  of  a light  on  Dhu  Heartacli, 
although  erected  at  great  expense, will  be  rendered 
apparent  by  the  simplest  statement.  From  the 
Rhinns  of  Islay  to  Skerryvore  is  fifty  miles.  The 
middle  part  of  this  line  for  eleven  miles  is  dark, 
—that  is,  the  mariner  is  beyond  the  range  of 
either  light.  Now,  suppose  a vessel  caught  in  a 
south-west  gale  upon  this  dark  line,  and  obliged 
to  bear  up  for  shelter,  there  is  at  present  no 
light  to  leeward  to  guide  it  for  many  miles. 
Should  it  bear  up  to  the  northward,  Dhu 
Heartach  lies  under  its  lee-beam  only  ten  miles 
away,  its  presence  marked  by  the  seas  that  are 
breaking  and  roaring  over  it,  and  its  terrors 
augmented  perhaps  by  the  darkness  of  a wild 
w-inter  night, — while  eight  miles  farther  on, 
spread  far  and  wide  the  West  Reef  and  Torran 
Rocks,  a perfect  archipelago  of  sunken  reefs,  on 
wliich  many  a proud  ship  has  gone  to  pieces  and 
many  a noble  seaman  found  a watery  grave . 
The  only  safe  course  at  present  is  to  steer 
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easterly,  and  try  to  get  a hold  of  the  bright 
light  on  Rhu  Vaal,  which  shows  over  the  Island 
of  Colonsay,  and  keep  a hold  of  it  on  for  Mull, 
not  approaching  too  nigh  the  Colonsay  shore. 
But  when  once  Dhu  Heartach  is  lighted,  matters 
will  be  entirely  changed.  Instead  of  being 
dreaded  and  shunned,  the  mariner  will  boldly 
approach  it;  and  when  obliged  to  bear  up  for 
refuge  in  westerly  gales,  it  will  form  a new 
point  of  departure,  guiding  him  safely  between 
the  Torran  shoals  and  the  Colonsay  land.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  will  also  fonn  an  important  link 
in  the  chain  of  western  lights,  on  the  British 
Islands,  and  illumine  for  the  mariner  nearly 
500  square  miles  of  water,  at  present  dark  and 
dangerous. 

The  tower  of  Dhu  Heartach,  like  that  of 
Skerry vore,  is  built  of  Mull  granite,  and  a 
description  of  the  works  at  Erraid,  where  the 
stones  have  all  been  quarried  and  prepared,  will 
help  to  set  forth  the  gigantic  character  of  this 
lighthouse  undertaking;  but  this,  for  want  of 
space,  we  must  defer  to  a subsequent  occasion. 

Communication  is  kept  up  between  the  quar- 
ries and  the  lighthouse  road  by  means  of  a 
steamer  belonging  to  the  Lighthouse  Board. 
There  is  an  outlook,  consisting  of  a small  cir- 
cular box,  perchedpn  the  top  of  the  island,  200  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  provided  with 
a powerful  telescope,  5 ft.  long,  mounted  on  a 
stand,  and  capable  of  being  pointed  either  in  the 
direction  of  Dhu  Heartach  or  Skerryvore.  There 
the  sentry  sits  all  day  long,  when  the  steamer  is 
not  at  sea,  watching  any  signal  that  may  be 
made  on  the  rock,  15  £ miles  distant,  ready  to 
repeat  it  on  the  flagstaff  at  his  door.  Should 
the  men  on  the  lighthouse  rock  intimate,  by  the 
hoisting  of  a ball  on  the  mast  of  the  barracks, 
that  communication  is  wanted,  the  sentry  in- 
stantly hoists  his  black  ball  on  the  flagstaff  ; and 
the  watch  on  board  the  steamer,  seeing  it,  at 
once  calls  the  master’s  attention  to  it,  and,  no 
matter  how  coarse  the  weather  may  be,  the  Dhu 
Heartach  will  be  seen  in  less  than  an  hour 
breasting  the  swell  outside  of  Soay. 

The  principal  facts  regarding  the  history  of 
the  works  on  tbe  rock  may  bo  soon  told.  In  the 
summer  of  1867,  a landing  was  made,  and 
operations  commenced  for  erecting  a barrack  for 
the  workmen  similar  to  those  used  in  the  erec- 
tion of  Bell  Rock  and  Skerryvore  Lighthouses, 
with  this  exception;  that  this  was  all  of  malleable 
iron  instead  of  wood.  It  consists  of  twelve 
malleable  iron  standards,  each  35  ft.  long,  firmly 
bratticed  into  the  rock,  and  bound  together  with 
strong  iron  stays.  On  the  top  of  these  rests  a 
circular  barrack,  18£  ft.  high,  and  16  ft,  diameter, 
reached  from  the  rock  by  a chain-ladder  leading 
up  to  a hatch  in  the  floor.  It  is  divided  into  two 
apartments,  lower  and  upper — the  one  contain- 
ing cook’s  kitchen  and  two  small  rooms  for  the 
officers  ; the  upper,  a dining-table  for  the  men, 
and  thirty  beds  ranged  round  the  walls,  tier  above 
tier.  The  lower  room  is  lighted  by  twelve  bull’s- 
eyes,  in  the  sides,  the  other  by  a glass  ventilating 
lantern  on  the  top.  This  was  the  home  of 
twenty-five  men  at  all  hours  during  night,  and 
the  narrow  space  in  which  they  were  shut  up  in 
bad  weather,  with  the  waves  rolling  beneath 
them,  and  wild  winds  raging  around  them. 
Though  a somewhat  trying  situation,  we  have 
never  heard  that  the  men’s  confidence  has  been 
shaken  as  to  the  stability  of  the  structure. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  season  of  1868,  the 
excavation  of  the  pit  for  the  foundation  was 
commenced,  and  early  in  1869  the  first  course 
was  laid.  Five  courses  were  laid  in  1869, 
twenty-six  in  1870,  and  forty-four  during  the 
present  season — seventy-seven  in  all.  The  first 
entire  course  contained  eighty-four  stones,  the 
last  only  nine.  The  last  stone  was  landed  on 
the  16th  of  August,  amid  great  rejoicings ; the 
balcony  railing  was  fixed  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember ; and  the  work  on  the  rock  thereafter 
suspended  until  the  summer  of  1872.  It  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  internal  fittings,  which 
are  nearly  all  ready  at  Erraid,  will  be  fixed 
during  the  next  season,  and  that  the  light  will  be 
exhibited  from  the  tower  before  the  year  is 
done.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  work  has 
greatly  surprised  all  who  know  anything  of  the 
savage  character  of  Dhu  Heartach.  The  sea  is 
seldom  at  rest  around  it,  and  it  is  only  during 
the  summer  months  that  anything  like  regular 
communication  can  be  held  with  it.  We  learn 
that  in  1867  there  were  only  twenty-seven  days 
on  which  landings  could  be  made  on  it-  in 
1S68,  thirty-eight  days;  in  1869,  fifty-nine  days  ; 
in  1870,  sixty-two  days ; and  during  the  present 
season  about  the  same  number.  Some  of  those 
landings  were  of  very  brief  duration.  It  mav 


be  interesting  to  know  how  so  many  stones  were 
landed  on  such  a wild  spot  during  the  short 
seasons  that  were  available.  It  was  attained  as 
follows : — Whenever  the  men  on  the  rock 
thought  the  wand  and  sea  had  sufficiently  gone 
down  for  landing  stones,  the  ball  was  hoisted 
on  the  barracks.  The  signal  being  observed 
by  the  outlook  on  Erraid,  was  repeated  by 
him  to  the  steamer.  Instantly,  all  on  shore 
was  in  motion  ; the  fires  on  board  were 
stirred,  the  loaded  lighters  were  manned  and 
warped  alongside,  the  superintendent  hurried 
down  to  the  wharf,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
Dhu  Heartach  might  be  seen  outside  of  Soay, 
with  two  lighters  in  tow,  pushing  on  for  the 
x’ock.  Arrived  there,  the  steamer  is  attached  to 
her  moorings,  and  the  lighters  are  warped  to 
buoys  nearer  the  landing.  Meanwhile,  all  is 
activity  on  the  rock  itself.  Steam  has  been 
raised  on  the  boiler  of  the  small  winch  engine 
lying  in  a cavity  near  the  base  of  the  tower. 
On  a signal  given  a lighter  is  run  alongside  of 
the  east  end,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  eleven 
ordinary-sized  stones  are  lifted  off  the  barge  by 
a landing  crane,  and  set  on  the  rock.  Another 
crane  lifts  them  on  a wagon,  travelling  on  an 
incline  of  rails  up  to  the  base  of  the  tower. 
Here  another  lifts  them  off  and  sets  them  down. 
The  second  barge  is  unloaded  as  speedily  in  the 
same  way.  The  stones  are  then  considered  safe, 
and  more  time  taken  to  hoist  them,  by  means  of 
a projecting  needle,  to  the  top,  and  have  them 
set  in  their  respective  places  by  means  of  a 
balance  crane.  All  this  process  was  chiefly 
effected  bv  steam-power,  under  the  special 
direction  of  Mr.  Brebner,  and  carried  on  with 
great  expedition  on  all  practicable  occasions. 
The  success  attending  it  has  proved  its  effi- 
ciency. 

The  Dhu  Heartach  tower  rises  to  the  height  of 
138  ft.  above  high  water.  The  shape  is  a hyper- 
bolic curve — one  which  secures  more  than  any 
other  lowness  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  direct 
action  of  the  weight  of  the  mass  on  the  base. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  stability  of  these 
towers  depends  on  weight,  not  on  rigidity,  and 
that  the  great  object  of  the  engineer  is  to  secure 
the  perpendicular  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  on  the  base  as  far  as  consistent  with  other 
interests.  Hence  the  engineer’s  idea  is  that  of  a 
monolith  with  cavities,  and  with  this  object  in 
view,  stone  is  joined  to  stone  and  course  to  course 
by  various  mechanical  devices.  In  the  lower 
courses  the  stones  are  joined  by  angles,  curves, 
joggles,  and  bolts  ; in  the  upper  courses,  by  bolts, 
clasps,  lewisses,  and  ribbon  joints.  Between  each 
stone,  throughout  the  whole  structure,  the  most 
tenacious  cement  is  employed  ; so  that  when 
finished,  the  whole  column  may  be  said  to  be  one 
stone,  with  certain  cavities  of  a definite  form 
and  for  a definite  use.  The  tower  is  solid  for 
31  ft.,  and  tho  doorway  at  that  elevation  is 
reached  by  a gun -metal  ladder  batted  into  the 
wall.  Above  the  doorway  there  are  seven  apart- 
ments, rising  in  succession  the  one  above  another. 
When  the  history  of  this  great  undertaking  comes 
to  be  fully  written,  it  will  take  its  place 
honourably  beside  those  noble  treatises  which 
narrate  the  history  of  the  construction  of  the 
Bell  Rock  and  Skerryvore  towers. 

Some  commendation  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Alan 
Brebner,  the  resident  clerk  of  works. 


PATENT  HYDRAHLIC  BRICKMAKING 
MACHINE. 

A machine,  constructed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hick, 
of  Leeds,  engineer,  is  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  Engineer.  It  consists  of  a revolving  table, 
containing  three  moulds,  and  also  of  as  many 
pressing  cylinders,  with  their  accompanying  rams 
and  plungers.  This  table  is  made  to  revolve  in- 
termittently. This  intermittent  motion  of  the 
table  is  effected  by  means  of  a loose  ring  fitted 
so  as  to  work  freely  round  the  circumference  of 
the  table.  The  ring  has  a reciprocating  motion 
imparted  to  it  from  a small  water  cylinder  and 
ram.  The  working  parts  consist  of  direct-acting 
pistons  and  rams,  carrying  plungers  or  pressing- 
blocks,  the  pistons,  rams,  and  cylinders  hem" 
kept  watertight  by  hydraulic  leather  packing. 

On  the  feed-mould  being  charged  with  clay 
from  the  hopper  or  pug-mill  placed  over  the 
table,  it  is  carried  forward  by  the  ring  one-third 
of  a revolution,  thus  presenting  tho  contents  to 
the  pressing  action  of  two  plungers  actuated  by 
separate  pistons  and  rams — one  plunger  being 
forced  downwards  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brick,  whilst  the  other  is  being  forced  upwards 


or  against  the  underside  of  the  brick,  both 
situated  and  working  in  a cylinder  cast  with  the 
bed  of  the  machine ; thus  the  brick  is  effectually 
pressed.  The  mould  containing  the  pressed  and' 
moulded  brick  is  then  brought  over  and  opposite 
to  another  plunger  placed  in  the  lower  bed  of  the 
machine,  and  called  the  delivery  plunger,  and' 
also  a fresh  charge  of  clay  is  submitted  to  the 
pressing  plungers.  Simultaneously  with  the 
pressing  of  a brick  the  delivery  of  an  already 
pressed  brick  is  accomplished.  The  mould  thus 
emptied  by  the  delivery  plunger  is  again  filled 
with  clay  from  the  hopper,  so  that  three  bricks 
are  moulded,  pressed,  and  delivered  during  one- 
complete  revolution  of  the  machine. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
SUTHERLAND,  DUNROBIN. 

A commencement  is  about  to  be  made  with  the- 
erection  of  a monument  to  the  late  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  which  has  been  subscribed  for  by  the 
tenantry  on  the  Sutherland  estates  and  others. 
The  monument  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  John 
Robinson,  and  its  execution  has  been  intrusted 
to  Mr.  John  Rliind.  It  is  intended  to  be  placed 
on  a rising  ground  within  the  policies  of  Dun- 
robin  Castle,  and  the  white  freestone  for  its  con- 
struction will  be  supplied  by  the  Duke  from  a 
quarry  near  Dornoch,  and  conveyed  to  the  site- 
by  bis  grace’s  traction-engine.  The  monument 
will  be  a symmetrical  structure,  rising  to  the 
height  of  40  ft.,  and  in  its  outline  bearing  a sort, 
of  general  resemblance  to  the  monument  erected 
at  Dunkeld  in  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Athole.  From  a basement  of  three  6teps, 
covering  a space  17  ft.  square,  tho  structure 
rises  as  a square  mass  of  masonry,  buttressed 
at  each  corner,  relieved  with  horizontal  mould- 
ings, and  finished  at  the  top  with  a richly-carved 
comice.  Over  this  rise  (one  from  each  comer) 
four  pillars,  with  grouped  shafts  and  carved 
capitals.  Externally  the  pillars  support  on  each 
of  the  four  sides  a cusped  arch,  over  which  rises 
a crocheted  gablet,  terminating  in  an  ornamental1 
finial,  and  inclosing  a triangular  panel,  intended 
for  the  display  of  monograms  and  armorial 
bearings.  Internally  the  pillars  are  connected 
by  groined  arches,  forming  a sort  of  canopy,  under 
which,  and  within  the  pillars,  is  to  be  placed  a 
bust  of  the  late  duchess,  executed  by  Noble.. 
Above  the  gablets,  between  which  pinnacles 
spring  from  each  comer  of  the  structure,  the 
monument  presents  another  stage  of  solid 
masonry,  square  in  form,  and  having  at  each 
comer  a round  pillar  with  enriched  capital, 
which,  however,  stands  clear  of  the  central 
block.  Next  comes  a second  open  stage,  con- 
sisting of  eight  pillars  of  various  forms.  On 
each  side  the  pillars  support  a crocheted  gablet,, 
filled  in  with  diaper-work,  and  between  the- 
gablets  pinnacles  rise  from  the  comers  as  in  one 
of  the  lower  stages.  From  between  these- 
upper  gablets  springs  a central  spire,  which, 
gradually  tapering  off,  terminates  the  work  with 
a crocheted  finial  and  cross.  In  the  execution 
of  the  monument  a considerable  practical  diffi- 
culty has  to  be  overcome.  The  four  pillars 
forming  the  lower  open  stage  must  support  the 
whole  weight  of  the  superincumbent  stages,  andr 
in  the  absence  of  buttresses,  it  is  necessary  so 
to  adjust  that  weight  upon  the  arches  as  to 
avoid  lateral  thrust. 


MONUMENT  OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
SUTHERLAND,  IN  TRENTHAM  CHURCH. 

In  our  volume  for  1871 # we  gave  a description 
of  the  marble  effigy  of  Harriet  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  wife  of  George  Granville,  second 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  executed  in  marble  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Noble,  sculptor,  and  which  has 
recently  been  placed  in  Trentham  Church.  We 
publish  in  our  present  issue  an  illustration  of  the 
monument. 

The  tomb  on  which  the  effigy  rests  is  executed 
in  Sicilian  marble,  the  comice  being  supported 
by  six  columns,  between  which  are  square  panels 
containing  the  inscriptions.  The  centre  one,  in 
Latin,  was  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  fully 
quoted  in  our  former  account.  In  tho  foliage  of 
the  caps  of  the  columns  and  in  the  cornice  are 
introduced  the  lieucherus  and  other  flowers^ 
The  tomb  was  designed  by  Mr.  John  Robinson, 
architect,  of  Whitehall-yard,  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Earpe,  of  Lambeth. 


* See  p.  750. 


[See  p.  77,  ante. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Mr.  Alexander  Redgrave,  principal  in- 
spector of  factories,  recently  delivered  a lecture 
in  Bradford,  wherein  lie  gave  some  remarkable 
evidence  as  to  the  social  progress  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  “ Contrast,”  he  said,  “ the 
prices  of  food  and  clothing  of  to-day  with  those 
which  ruled  thirty  years  ago.  Contrast  with 
them,  at  the  same  time,  the  relative  power  of 
increased  remuneration  to  pay  a higher  price 
for  necessaries,  I will  not  say  luxuries,  formerly 
not  dreamt  of.  The  following  figures  will  enable 
us  to  imagine  the  position  we  would  have  been 
in  with  an  increased  population,  having  greater 
powers  of  consumption,  but  for  free  trade.  This 
is  the  sum  of  the  food  imported  into  this  country 
in  1870: — Animals,  4,155,4631.;  com,  Ac., 
19,732,8791. ; other  provisions,  15,847,4011.  Corn 
lias  ruled  much  lower  than  it  did  thirty  years 
since,  but  meat  has  risen  considerably,  princi- 
pally,  I believe,  from  the  enormous  increase  of 
meat-consumers  in  the  country.  The  high  rate 
of  remuneration  has  enabled  families  to  con- 
sume meat  constantly  who  formerly  only  con- 
sumed it  occasionally,  and  many  who  never 
consumed  any  can  now  afford  to  eat  it  fre- 
quently. But  if  meat  has  risen  in  price,  tea  and 
sugar  have  fallen  greatly,  and  chiefly  through 
the  application  of  the  true  principles  of  taxation. 
Taking  tea,  in  tho  first  place,  we  find  that  in 
1811  the  duty  was  2s.  Id.  per  lb.,  that  the  con- 
sumption per  head  was  1 lb.  6 oz.,  and  the  annual 
contribution  of  each  person  to  the  revenue 
was  2s.  lid.  Coming  now  to  1870,  wo 
find  the  duty  6d.  per  lb.,  the  consumption  per 
head  4 lb.  10  oz.,  and  the  contribution  to  the 
revenue  of  each  person  was  just  2s.  4d.  per 
annum,— the  revenue  for  tho  year  being 
2,940,0001.  Then,  again,  with  respect  to  sugar. 
In  1841,  the  duty  upon  sugar  was  24s.  per  cwt., 
the  average  consumption  per  head  was  17  lb. 
8 oz.,  and  the  contribution  to  the  revenue  per 
head  was  3s.  10d.,  the  revenue  being  5,114,3901. 
In  1870,  the  duty  would  average,  according  to 
quality,  rather  more  than  5s.  per  cwt.,  the  con- 
sumption per  head  was  nearly  54  lb.,  and  the 
contribution  per  head  to  the  revenue  was  about 
2s.  6d., — the  revenue,  notwithstanding  tho  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  one-half  over  the  last  nine  months 
of  the  year,  was  just  4,000,0001.” 

‘‘  We  must  look  to  all  classes  in  considering  the 
social  condition  of  the  people,  and  not  only  to  those 
who  live  by  labour.  It  is  the  aim  of  all  classes 
to  reach,  at  the  least,  the  class  immediately  above 
them  ; and  if  we  compare  the  taxes  upon  luxuries 
during  tho  last  thirty  years,  we  shall  see  how  far 
the  middle-classes  must  have  been  augmented. 
For  instance,  it  appears  that  in  1840,  there  were 
318,251  horses  charged  with  duty,  exclusive  of 
agricultural  horses,  which  were  exempt  from 
duty.  And  notwithstanding  the  all  but  total 
extinction  of  stage-coaches  and  posting  in  1870, 
there  were  in  that  year  744,906  horses  charged 
with  duty.  In  a similar  manner,  there  is  a com- 
parison of  the  number  of  men  servants  and 
carriages  kept,  and  of  the  consumption  of  wine — 
three  elements  of  a well-to-do  household.  In 
1841,  there  were  assessed  for  duty  101,849  men- 
servants,  and  in  1870  the  number  was  267,671. 
In  1841,  there  were  assessed  for  duty  28,334 
four-wheeled  carnages  ; in  1870  the  number 
was  132,331.  In  1841,  the  number  of  two- 
wheeled carriages  was  41,663,  and  in  1870 
the  number  was  249,991  ; and  the  persons 
charged  with  keeping  such  carriages  were, 
respectively,  in  1841,  34,694;  and  in  1868,’ 
59, 190.  Again,  taking  the  consumption  of  wine, 
m element  of  luxury  and  health,  we  find  that 
the  average  consumption  per  head,  in  1841,  was 
i little  more  than  one-fifth  of  a gallon,  while  in 
L870  it  had  risen  to  half  a gallon  per  head, 
kgain,  if  we  take  the  game  licences,  we  find  that 
;hey  were,  in  1847,  39,373,  and  2,694  keepers; 
md  in  1869,  54,203,  and  4,921  keepers.  But  we 
may  yet  illustrate  the  increased  -wealth  of  the 
middle  classes  by  an  examination  of  amounts 
paid  to  legacy  and  property  duty.  In  1841  the 
capital  subject  to  legacy  duty  was  41,476,521?. ; 
ind  in  1869  tins  sum  was  more  than  doubled,  for 
t amounted  to  87,721,152?.  The  amount  of  pro- 
icrty  and  income  charged  with  duty  in  1843  was 
104,868,035?. ; while  in  1869  it  was  386,549,366?, 
['bis  is  an  enormous  increase,  even  after  allowing 
or  the  tax  in  Ireland,  which  did  not  come  into 
•peration  until  1853.  Another  great  advance 
ias  been  the  facilities  for  intercommunication 
)y  cheap  postage,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  intel- 
igence  by  cheep  newspapers.  In  1839  the 
lumber  of  letters  delivered  was  99,014,156.  In 
hirty  years  the  number  had  increased  to 


831.914.000.  In  the  latter  year  also  a sum  of 
upwards  of  19,000,000?.  passed  through  the 
money-order  office,  and  2,727,763  letters  of  im- 
portance were  registered.  Since  1869  greater 
and  very  important  facilities  have  been  put  into 
operation.  The  postage  of  letters,  parcels,  and 
newspapers  has  been  re-arranged  in  favour  of 
the  public,  and  postal  cards  have  been  issued. 
That  these  arrangements  have  met  a want  will 
be  credited  by  the  fact  that  from  the  1st  October, 
1870,  to  the  31st  March,  1871,  upwards  of 

58.000. 000  post-cards  have  been  issued,  and  up- 
wards of  140,000,000  halfpenny  labels  and 
stamped  -wrappers.  Cheap  newspapers  are  of 
very  recent  introduction.  For  years  the  excise 
on  paper,  the  stamp  on  newspapers,  and  the  duty 
on  advertisements,  rendered  a cheap  newspaper 
impossible.  But  gradually  each  impost  gave 
way  before  the  more  enlightened  views  of  the 
statesman  of  modem  days,  and  the  press  is  un- 
shackled ; and  what  has  been  the  result  ? In 
1841  there  were  134  newspapers  in  London,  and 
in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales  there  were 
244,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  167 — total, 
541.  The  number  of  stamps  issued  in  the  year 
was  59,936,897,  which,  as  all  newspapers  were 
stamped,  represents  the  number  issued.  At  the 
present  there  are  published  in  London  30  daily 
papers,  upwards  of  200  papers  issued  weekly, 
or  at  intervals  within  a week,  and  about  760 
periodicals,  partly  of  the  nature  of  newspapers, 
partly  of  magazines,  appearing  at  intervals  from 
once  a fortnight  to  once  in  three  months.  The 
number  of  provincial,  Scotch,  and  Irish  papers 
is  1,158,  and  the  number  of  papers  and  periodicals 
registered  for  transmission  as  newspapers  is  up- 
wards of  1,000.” 


THE  COVENT  GARDEN  WHOLESALE 
FLOWER-MARKET. 

This  mysterious  establishment  is  undergoing 
extensive  enlargement  by  Messrs.  W.Cubitt  A Co. 
When  completed  the  area  of  the  market,  we  are 
told,  will  be  more  than  quadrupled.  The  new 
market  will  extend  from  the  boundary  of  the 
old  building  in  Covent  Garden  to  Wellington- 
street,  being  about  200  ft.  in  depth,  and  its  ex- 
treme width  in  the  centre  about  160  ft.,  alto- 
gether covering  an  area  of  about  3,000  square 
yards ; and  in  order  to  effect  this  extension,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  demolish  a con- 
siderable amount  of  property  in  Wellington- 
streetand  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  One 
of  the  main  entrances  will  be  in  the  last-named 
street,  in  addition  to  that  in  Covent  Garden. 
The  basement  has  been  excavated  to  a depth  of 
from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  below  the  ground-floor  of  the 
market,  up  to  which  eight  square  brick  and 
stone  pillars  rise,  and  on  those  pillars  are  placed 
iron  columns  ascending  to  a considerable  height 
connected  with  semicircular  arches  at  the  sum- 
mit between  each  column.  The  building  will  be 
carried  up  another  story  resting  upon  these 
columns  and  arches.  Tho  roof  will  to  a great 
extent  consist  of  glass,  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  will  be  a lantern.  The  entire  basement 
will  be  arched  over,  and  set  apart  for  vaults  and 
stores.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  architect  in  con- 
nexion with  the  work. 


DOMESTIC  STAINED  GLASS. 

A paper  was  read  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Lewis 
F.  Day,  at  a meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  26th 
of  January.  The  small  number  of  precedents  in 
old  domestic  stained  glass,  as  compared  with 
those  in  church  windows,  was  first  noticed. 
From  it  was  now  resulting  at  first  sight  an  in- 
crease of  difficulty  in  this  class  of  the  glass  pro- 
ducer’s work, — perhaps  compensated  for  by  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  principles  sought  and 
obtained  at  first  hand,  stimulated  in  some  degree 
by  the  stricter  critical  judgment  shown  towards 
novel  works  intended  to  be  constantly  seen  in  the 
ordinary  daily  course  of  life  of  their  individual 
owners.  The  old  glass  may,  however,  be  looked 
on  as  furnishing  a large  set  of  experimental  pro- 
cesses ; — specimens  of  methods  partly  or  wholly 
successful  pursued  in  the  detail  and  execution 
of  old  glass ; and  brush  painting  in  old  times, 
which  might  be  illustrated  also  by  the  Etruscan 
vase  paintings  executed  in  many  respects  under 
similar  conditions.  Viewing,  then,  the  introduc- 
tion of  non-transparent  glass  in  houses  as  a device 
primarily  for  hiding  the  view  from  without  or 
within,  Mr.  Day  treated  in  detail  the  characteris- 
tics of  quarry  glazing,  and  the  opportunity 


afforded  by  bands,  borderings,  tints,  &c.,  of 
giving  character,  and  that  value  resulting  from? 
the  evidences  of  thought  and  design  in  fitting 
the  work  for  a special  position.  To  the  intro- 
duction of  tints  in  patterns  there  would  be  no' 
objection  on  principle;  but  an  intelligent  hap- 
hazard arrangement  was,  he  considered,  in  prac- 
tice, more  satisfactory,  on  account  of  its  greater 
variety  under  happy  accidents  of  fighting.  Of 
plain  glazing, — after  an  allusion  to  the  success 
of  tho  early  Cistercian  architects  in  this  kind  of 
work,  so  often  mentioned  with  much  apprecia- 
tion by  Mr.  E.  Sharpe, — the  lecturer  stated  that 
here  again  the  appearance  of  fresh  design  was 
indispensable,  in  order  to  obtain  real  beauty  and 
interest.  Diaper  panels  arranged  in  parts  only 
of  a window,  in  a framing  of  emphatic  lead  lines, 
borders,  &c.,  he  considered  preferable  to  the- 
large  single  sheets  of  glass,  rather  too  uniformly 
insisted  upon  now-a-days;  smaller  pieces,  be- 
sides the  great  advantage  of  giving  scale  to  a 
building,  allow  of  decided  definition  of  impor- 
tant forms,  and  the  leading  indicating  the 
pitch  of  the  design  (as  a note  in  singing),  also  of 
changes  of  tint ; and  (a  not  unimportant  detail), 
the  loss  is  often  less  radical  in  case  of  breakage.  As 
to  painted  quarry-worlc,  highly  conventionalised- 
work  might  be  repeated  in  running  patterns  with- 
propriety ; but,  in  cases  of  a near  approach  to 
nature,  such  repetition  seems  to  strike  a wrong 
note  ; a bird  or  an  animal  (any  piece  of  animated 
nature,  in  fact)  may  supply  a most  effective 
addition  to  the  interest,  which  will  be  all  but 
lost,  or  worse  than  lost,  if  any  idea  of  mechanical 
mindless  repetition  is  conveyed  to  the  observer. 
Mr.  Day  then  suggested  a scheme  of  decoration 
for  the  windows  of  a house  with  purely  floral 
forms,  bearing  a relation  to  the  uses  of  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  : quarries  of  tobacco-plant  conven- 
tionalised in  smoking-room ; coffee  and  tea  in 
breakfast-room ; noting,  by  the  way,  the  suita- 
bility of  the  forms  of  these  and  other  plants  for 
similar  decoration.  Heraldry,  also,  though  not 
particularly  to  be  recommended  for  church  win- 
dows, he  considered  might  be  oftener  used  with 
effect  and  some  meaning  in  domestic  work  : sug- 
gesting that  a plan  adopted  in  old  glass  at 
St.  Pierre’s,  Chartres,  of  countercharging  the 
colours  of  the  background  with  those  of  the 
coat,  might  be  applied  in  new  work : he  did  not 
know  that  it  had  been  hitherto.  Some  of  the 
heraldic  windows  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
he  considered  excellent.  Treating  of  a still’ 
higher  class  of  design  for  glass,  with  figure  sub- 
jects in  medallions,  &c.,  he  thought  that  strongly- 
coloured  and  pronounced  works,  such  as  those  in 
the  windows  at  Chartres,  might  be  compared  to 
fresco  painting ; whereas  suitable  decoration  for 
residences  would  be  more  properly  compared  to 
water-colours, — less  forcible  and  more  expressly 
elegant  and  refined.  Backgrounds,  landscape,  and' 
distances  seemed  quite  out  of  place  in  very  digni- 
fied monumental  (church  and  similar)  work,  but 
not  inadmissible  amid  the  nearer  approach  to 
ordinary  nature  in  domestic  work.  The  cost  of 
glass,  felt  as  a drawback  sometimes  to  its  intro- 
duction, he  thought  might  be  usefully  reduced 
by  the  adaptation  of  replicas  of  medallions,  if 
not  carried  too  far.  An  entirely  special  design 
was  often  quite  unnecessary ; and  the  vulgarity 
of  mere  manufacture  could  be  avoided  by  con- 
stantly fresh  adaptations  of  existing  materials. 

It  perhaps  might  be  advisable — though  he  hoped 
hardly  necessary — to  insist  on  complete  trans- 
lucency, — a distinct  glassiness  being  a most 
pleasing  feature  in  a window,  however  it  may 
have  been  turned  into  a thing  of  beauty,  in  the 
endeavour  to  modify,  or  to  subdue  or  soften,  tho 
daylight  passing  through  it. 

In  the  dicussion  following  the  paper,  Mr.  R. 

P.  Spiers  called  attention  to  the  windows  at 
St.  Jacques,  Liege,  containing  good  figures, 
showing  a grandeur  of  treatment,  having,  how- 
ever, the  later  characteristics, — large  pieces  of' 
glass,  Ac.  He  thought  that  in  domestic  work 
the  safest  counsel  would  be  to  use  as  much 
white,  or  nearly  white  glass  as  possible  ; not  to 
distribute  much  colour  of  any  strength. 

Mr.  G.  H.  / West  noticed  that  objections  were 
sometimes  made,  not  entirely  without  reason,  to 
the  stained  glass  in  the  upper  portions  of  domestic- 
windows,  now  apparently  growing  in  use : in- 
troduced for  purely  decorative  reasons,  it,  never- 
theless, cut  off  most  of  the  sky  view.  He  ob- 
served also  that  in  cases  where  patterned  ob- 
scured glass  was  required,  all  the  effect,  and  art 
increase  of  safety,  and  the  warmth  of  double 
windows,  and  perhaps  in  many  cases  a needful 
non-interference  with  symmetry,  could  be  ob- 
by  glazing  with  plate-glass  outside  the 
l glass.  He  thought  the  attention,  espe- 


cially  of  students,  might  be  usefully  called  to 
the  chronological  series  of  stained  glass  win- 
dows at  the  museum  at  Rouen ; also  to  the  early 
glass  in  the  choir-aisles  of  the  cathedral ; later 
glass  in  other  churches,  and  still  later  also 
(large  fine  pictures  on  glass),  at  St.  Patrice’s,  for 
instance,  in  that  city.  Such  quantity  and 
quality  of  glass  combined,  he  believed,  did  not 
exist  anywhere  else.  Another  member  remarked 
on  the  substitution  of  stained  glass  in  gilt  leads., 
for  the  dwarf  muslin  curtains  or  wire  blinds 
formerly  in  use,  in  windows  adjoining  streets, 
considering  this  an  intelligent  and  pleasing 
use  of  the  material  probably  destined  to  become 
very  universal.  After  some  other  criticisms  on 
points  of  detail,  the  meeting  separated,  having 
passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Day  for  his 
paper. 

WORCESTER  GUILDHALL  RESTORATION. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Survey,  Buildings, 
and  Property  Committee,  several  letters  sug- 
gesting  arrangement  of  rooms,  &c.,  were  read, 
one  proposing  a large  room  for  holding  Orato- 
rios in,  in  case  the  cathedral  should  ever  be  re- 
fused, and  another  that  the  hall  should  be  car- 
ried further  back.  Ultimately  the  committee 
decided  in  reference  to  the  reconstruction 
scheme  of  9,000k  to  submit  to  the  architects 
sending  in  plans  the  following  suggestions  : — A 
large  hall,  about  4,000  superficial  feet  in  area  ; 
Council-room,  available  also  for  conferences  or 
small  meetings,  1,000  ft.  to  1,500  ft. ; five  rooms 
for  committees,  &c.,  from  200  ft.  to  400  ft.  each  ; 
Recorder’s  Court,  about  1,200  ft. ; Police  Court, 
about  1,000  ft. ; four  closets,  lavatories,  &c.  For 
the  larger  or  18,000k  scheme  the  above,  with  in- 
structions for  a larger  hall  than  before  specified, 
and  additional  offices  for  Town  Clerk  (four 
rooms),  Clerk  to  Magistrates, Treasurer,  Nuisance 
Inspector,  Street  Inspector,  Hall  Keeper,  &c. 
The  general  arrangement  to  be  left  to  architects 
sending  in  plans.  City  Surveyor  to  furnish 
lithographed  ground  plans  of  Guildhall  and  ad- 
joining buildings. 


the  booking-office,  waiting  - rooms,  managers’ 
rooms,  and  the  general  offices  of  the  several  com- 
panies ; also  ornamental  lodges,  a carriage  drive 
under  a glass  roof  to  the  booking-offices,  parcel- 
offices,  and  large  dining  and  refreshment  rooms. 
The  interior  of  the  station  itself  is  very  spacious, 
being  620  ft.  long,  whilst  the  entire  area  occupied 
by  the  several  platforms  and  various  lines  of 
rails,  is  upwards  of  six  acres  in  extent.  The 
station  is  covered  in  by  a massive  roof,  consisting 
of  eleven  elliptical  spans,  each  55  ft.  wide,  and 
extends  the  entire  length  of  the  station — 620  ft., 
the  area  covered  by  the  elliptical  spans  being 
169,000  square  feet.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
station,  station  buildings,  and  approaches,  is 
838  ft.,  and  occupies  an  area  of  upwards  of  seven 
acres.  In  order  to  secure  the  site  for  this  large 
structure, 'a  considerable  quant  ity  of  very  valuable 
property  had  to  be  purchased,  including,  amongst 
other  premises,  extensive  new  buildings  and 
offices  which  had  only  quite  recently  been 
erected  by  the  gas  company,  also  several  hotels, 
besides  a large  number  of  private  houses  and 
business  premises,  the  amount  which  the  com- 
panies have  had  to  pay  in  compensation  being 
very  heavy.  The  station  and  buildings  in  con- 
nexion with  it  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Fowler  & 
Brydone,  of  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  the 
engineers  to  the  tlq'ee  associated  companies  ; and 
the  works  are  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Parry,  of  Queen-street,  Westminster,  and  Slea- 
ford, Lincolnshire  ; the  contract  being  something 
more  than  100,000k 


NEW  RESERVOIR  AT  LAKENHAM  FOR 
NORWICH  WATERWORKS. 

A second  covered  reservoir  has  been  com- 
pleted and  opened  at  Lakenliam.  A stock  of 
million  gallons  can  now  always  be  kept  in 
readiness  for  the  supply  of  the  city.  The  first 
covered  reservoir,  erected  about  a year  ago 
128  ft.  square,  and  17  ft.  from  floor  to  roof,  and 
was  constructed  on  the  principle  of  groined 
arches  carried  on  independent  piers,  sixty-four 
in  number,  the  outer  walls  for  strength  being 
made  to  form  a series  of  bays,  with  half  dome 
roofs.  This  system  of  bays  is  preserved  in  the 
new  reservoir,  so  far  as  the  outer  wall  is  con- 
cerned; but  a different  principle  is  adopted 
inside,  presenting  a series  of  eight  arched 
passages,  the  walls  of  which  are  pierced  by 
corresponding  side  openings,  and  strengthened 
at  intervals  by  buttresses.  It  is  128  ft.  long,  by 
120  ft.  wide,  and  has  a depth  of  18  ft.  below  the 
water  line,  and  is  thus  capable  of  holding  about 
one-third  more  water  than  the  first,  or  “ Sultzer  ” 
reservoir,  which  contains  It  million  gallons. 

Both  reservoirs  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Hawksley,  the  company’s  consulting  engineer, 
and  have  been  constructed  by  the  company, 
under  the  superintendence  of  their  manager, 
Mr.  Ayris,  Mi-.  W.  H.  Bishop  acting  as  clerk  of 
the  works.  


DAMP  WALLS. 

Sir, — It  was  with  much  interest  that  I read 
Devonia’s”  letter  upon  this  subject,  knowing 
the  importance  of  it  to  him  and  many  others 
situated  in  that  and  other  exposed  parts.  Having 
a knowledge  of  the  climate  of  that  wild  district, 
Dartmoor,  I am  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  he 
would  have  to  contend  against  to  build  a damp, 
proof  house.  I have  often  wondered  that,  in 
a county  like  Devonshire,  having  such  a fine 
store  of  beautiful  building- stones  as  it  has, 


against  in  modern  buildings  so  effectually  as  in 
existing  ancient  ones  ; and,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
anything  new,  although  commendable,  is  held  in 
distrust.  Tavistock. 

Sir, — Under  the  heading  “ Damp  Walls  ” I ob- 
serve a letter  in  your  last  issue.  Being  intimately 
acquainted  with  Dartmoor,  also  with  the  “ fire- 
proof bricks”  made  in  the  locality,  and, further, 
with  the  granite,  from  the  disintegrated  par- 
ticles of  which  these  bricks  are  made,  I am  not 
surprised  that  “Devonia”  found  his  house  like  a 
“sieve,”  having  adopted  pretty  sure  means  to 
that  end. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a “ fire-proof  ” brick  is 
a “ damp-proof  ” one,  the  very  opposite  being  the 
fact;  viz.,  that  a good  building  brick,  i.e.,  one 
that  is  “ damp-proof,”  will  be  an  indifferent  fire- 
brick, and  vice  versd.  The  granite  of  Dartmoor 
is  by  no  means  damp-proof,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  from  the  disin- 
tegrated constituents  of  this  granite  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

May  I suggest  two  courses  which  your  cor- 
respondent may  now  adopt,  with,  I will  venture 
to  say,  success  ? 

First,  apply  three  coats  of  damp-proof  paint, 
winch  contains  neither  white-lead,  nor  whitening. 
Such  a paint  is  certainly  to  be  obtained,  ana  would 
stand  for  many  years. 

Or,  second,  let  the  house  be  encased  with 
damp-proof  bricks,  which  also  are  obtainable. 
This  would,  doubtless,  be  more  expensive  than 
the  paint,  in  the  first  instance,  but  would  prove  a 
permanent  cure  if  properly  built  and  pointed 
with  good  cement.  If  the  house — as  it  should  bo 
on  Dartmoor — is  built  low,  a slight  casing  with 
numerous  bonds  into  the  existing  walls  would  bo 
sufficient ; an  air  space  between  the  casing  and 
the  walls  would  also  be  advisable. 

J.  D.  P. 


NEW  OFFICES  FOR  THE 
SHEFFIELD  UNITED  GAS  COMPANY, 
AT  SHEFFIELD. 


The  directors  of  this  company  held  a meeting 
some  more  effectual  means  have  not  been  used  Qn  gaturday  last,  for  the  pui-pose  of  selecting  a 
or  attempted  to  ensure  weather-proof  walls,  than  j design  for  the  new  offices  to  be  ereoted  near  the 
the  unsatisfactory  battening,  or  hiding  and  dis- 
figuring, the  fine  appearanco  of  the  stone  by 
stuccoing  or  slating. 

The  usual  method  of  building  in  those  parts,  I 
believe,  is  to  construct  external  walls  18  in.  or 
21  in.  thick  (generally  of  granite  and  other 
native  stones),  in  random  courses,  and  specified 
to  be  well  flushed  up.  After  such  walls  have 
been  so  constructed  and  well  pointed  externally 
with  cement,  I have  seen  the  wet  running  down 
the  interior  of  south  and  west  walls  in  streams, 
and  dripping  from  the  window-heads  on  to  the 
window-boards,  showing  that  the  rain,  accompa- 
nied as  it  generally  is  with  high  winds,  drives 
through  the  granite,  and  gradually  runs  down 
the  inside  of  the  wall,  making  its  appearance 
over  the  first  opening,  or  out  at  the  most  con- 
venient joints.  If  the  floor-joists  should  have  a 
bearing  in  those  walls,  or  even  if  the  flooring- 
boards  run  through  to  the  stonework,  it  is  sur- 
prising the  quantity  of  wet  they  intercept,  and 
this  spreading  over  the  floor,  the  consequences 
in  course  of  time  may  be  readily  judged. 

What  I would  propose  and  recommend  (learnt 
from  that  largo  school,  expei'ience)  is  to  build 
outer  walls  by  either  of  the  following  methods, 
to  build  an  outer  course  of  stone,  10  in. 
thick,  and  an  inner  course  8 in.,  leaving  a space 
of  6 in.  between,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  with 


new  Post-office,  on  the  approach-road  to  the 
Midland  new  station.  The  competition  wa3 
strictly  limited  to  the  architects  of  Sheffield,  and, 
we  believe,  nine  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in. 
These  were,  after  deliberation,  reduced  to 
three,  viz.,  those  of  Messrs.  Hadfield  & Son, 
Messrs.  Flockton  & Abbott,  and  Messrs.  Hill  & 
Swann.  The  choice  of  the  directors  fell  upon 
the  design  of  Messrs.  Hadfield  & Son,  under 
whose  care  the  work  will  at  once  be  undertaken. 

The  building  -will  have  a frontage  of  128  ft.  to 
the  station  approach,  and  103  ft.  to  the  street 
called  Shude-liill.  It  will  be  of  stone,  in  the 
early  Renaissance  style,  of  a Venetian  type, 
broadly  treated.  Granite  will  be  used  for  the 
columns  and  door-case. 

The  principal  apartments  will  be  on  the  level 
of  the  station-road,  and  will  include  entrance- 
hall,  general  office,  manager’s  rooms,  show- 
rooms, and  staircase  to  the  upper  floor,  which 
will  be  entirely  occupied  by  apartments  for  the 
Board  meetings,  engineer,  &c. 

The  estimate  is  17,500k,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  the  building  will  be  about  eighteen  months. 


EXTENSIVE  NEW  RAILWAY  STATION 
IN  LIVERPOOL. 

One  of  the  largest  railway  stations  in  the 
north  of  England  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Liverpool  for  the  Midland,  Great  Northern,  and 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  Companies,  who  jointly 
have  just  constructed  a new  line  of  railway  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Liverpool,  so  as  to  give 
them  a separate  and  independent  through  com- 
munication between  London  and  Liverpool  with- 
out using  the  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany’s line  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool.  The 
new  line  is  about  to  be  opened  for  traffic,  and  the 
new  station  in  connexion  with  it,  which  is 
situated  in  Ranelagh- street,  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  called  the  Central  Station,  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  Ranelagh- 
street  elevation  is  310  ft.  long,  having  a spacious 
area  in  front,  somewhat  resembling  the  Charing- 
cross  Station,  and  has  a commanding  appearance. 
The  station  buildings  are  extensive,  containing 


ACCIDENTS. 

w w ^ Fall  of  a Railway -bridge. — A railway-bridge, 

Portland  cement  concrete,  well  flushed  into  tho  j near  Castle  Ashbv  Station,  on  the  London  and 
interstices  of  each  course  of  stones,  and,  when  ! North-Western  line,  gave  way,  owing  to  floods, 


required,  special  perpent  stones,  selected  for 
their  non-absorbent  nature.  The  other  method 
that  I have  seen  adopted  is  to  build  cavity-walls, 
bonded  together  by  a special  perforated  non- 
absorbent bond  of  bricks.  In  some  cases  I have 
known  the  interior  course  to  be  carried  up  in 
brick. 

In  the  latter  method,  cavity-walls,  an  addi- 
tional expense  is  incurred  by  the  necessity  of 
laying  lead  over  all  openings  ; also  great  care  is 
requisite  to  select  non-absorbent  bond. 

Seeing,  as  I have,  many  proprietors  and  archi- 
tects spending  large  sums  of  money  in  erecting 
buildings  of  this  class,  in  the  districts  alluded 
to,  many  of  them  excellent  pieces  of  workman- 
ship to  look  at  externally,  but,  through  not 
being  built  upon  a proper  principle,  dangerous 
and  unfit  to  live  in,  I am  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject, 


just  as  a goods-train  from  Northampton  was 
passing  over  it.  No  one  was  injured  except  tho 
guard,  and  he  was  not  seriously  hurt. 

Fall  of  a Boiler-house  at  Mossley. — A boiler- 
house  in  connexion  with  the  mill  of  Mr.  J ohn  Shaw, 
Micklehurst,  has  fallen,  the  destruction  being 
such  that  scarcely  a stone  remained  in  its  place. 
Fortunately,  the  workpeople  had  not  arrived. 
The  wind  was  rather  high  during  the  evening 
previously,  and  is  supposed  to  have  caused  tho 
mischief. 

Fall  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  Wall,  Bedminster. 
A large  portion  of  the  wall  bounding  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  Coronation-road,  Bedminster,  has 
fallen.  * Ou  the  Southville  side  of  the  church 
there  is  a deep,  steep  cutting  leading  to  the 
ferry,  known  as  Ferry-lane.  At  the  top  of  tho 
lane  the  churchyard  is  but  a few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  roadway,  but  the  incline  is  so  steep 


The  different  nature  of  the  climate  in  those  that  near  the  bottom  the  wall  rises  to  a height 
parts  does  not  seem  to  have  been  provided  [ of  more  than  20  ft.  It  was  here  that  the  wall, 
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for  about  20  yards,  came  down  bodily,  and  with- 
out  any  warning  ; a great  mass  of  earth  falling 
along  with  it,  exposing  some  fifteen  coffins,  large 
and  small.  Prompt  measures  were  taken  for 
covering  the  coffins,  and  protecting  the  church- 
yard. The  accident  is  attributed  partly  to  dis- 
turbance of  the  ground,  but  mainly  to  heavy 
rains. 


STATE  OF  GLASTONBURY. 

Sir, — I forward  you  an  extract  of  a letter  I 
have  j ust  received  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
Glastonbury  and  its  drainage,  wherein  they  say, 
" A party  went  to  the  Glastonbury  ball,  and  the 
smell  in  the  room  from  the  bad  drainage  was  so 
offensive  that  one  of  the  ladies  was  taken  ill  the 
next  day,  and  is  now  ill  in  bed  with  fever  that 
they  fear  is  typhoid.”  How  much  longer  is  this 
state  of  things  to  continue  in  towns,  estates, 
and  private  houses,  and  how  much  longer  are 
parties  to  inhale  poison  instead  of  pure  air, 
especially  in  the  country  ? They  have  had 
sufficient  teaching  in  the  Builder,  and  now  let 
them  one  and  all  take  timely  warning. 

A Subscriber. 


THE  COURTS  OF  LAW. 

Sir, — As  the  building  for  the  Courts  of  Law 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  erections  in 
this  ago  and  kingdom,  and,  if  spared,  of  a per- 
manent character,  there  cannot  be  too  much 
thought  and  eai-e  bestowed  by  those  who  sanc- 
tion the  work,  that  it  redound  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public  at  large,  and  the  credit  of  the 
national  taste  and  appreciation. 

I am  not  an  architect,  but  have  bestowed 
much  attention  upon  the  different  styles  of 
architecture ; and,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges,  have  tin-own  some  desired  light  in  “The 
Basilica”  (of  which  I sent  you  a copy),  upon  its 
origin,  principles,  and  progress. 

Admitting  that  each  acknowledged  style  may 
have  its  merit,  and,  when  well  adapted  to  its 
object,  may  be  raised  to  excellence,  there  seem 
to  me  certain  conditions  attached  to  every  style 
in  the  construction  of  public  buildings  that 
should  always  be  maintained  to  secure  a proper 
effect  upon  the  public  eye,  and  by  which  the 
educated  and  uneducated  are  duly  impressed, 
though  the  latter  may  not,  like  the  former,  be 
able  to  criticise  the  distribution  of  the  parts. 

Tho  tout  ensemble  of  each  facade  should  have 
the  first  regard,  and  that  should  be  broad, 
massive,  and  uniform,  to  secure,  in  tho  first 
instance,  a fixed  attention  to  the  building  as  a 
unity,  without  any  immediate  distraction  by  the 
several  parts.  Without  this  thero  can  be  no 
sense  of  grandeur,  with  which  every  public 
building  ought  to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  and  overpower  the  pretensions  of  all 
the  neighbouring  private  buildings. 

The  next  requisite  is,  that  the  divisons  should 
be  well  and  boldly  defined  in  subjection  or  har- 
mony to  the  whole,  diverging  at  equal  distances 
from  the  centre,  or  principal  entrance,  and  in 
perfect  conformity  with  each  other. 

A diversity  of  parts  which  ought  to  corre- 
spond, is  as  if  an  artist  should  paint  one  eye  of 
a different  size  and  shape  from  the  other — the 
ono  round  and  large,  tho  other  small  and  ellip- 
tical. The  openings  also  should  be  level.  When 
otherwise,  it  is  like  putting  one  eye  an  inch  or 
more  lower  than  the  other.  In  many  recent 
buildings  symmetry  appears  to  have  been  pur- 
posely dishonoured. 

Let  any  one  judge  of  the  effects  of  architec- 
tural construction  by  the  proportions,  and  har- 
mony, and  correspondences  of  the  human  frame, 
for  the  most  famous  writers  on  the  subjeot  have 
seized  upon  this  analogy. 

Next,  and  subordinate  to  the  principal  divi- 
sions, should  be  tho  ornamentation  in  high  re- 
lief and  deep  incisions,  decorative  "without  being 
finikin ; for  the  observation  of  the  beholder 
should  be  calmly  and  leisurely  withdrawn  from 
the  admiration  of  the  contour  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  symmetry,  grace,  and  proportion. 

Stone  of  a firm  texture  and  bright  appear- 
ance is  the  best  adapted  to  all  public  buildings. 
Bnck  requires  ample  stone  dressings  to  be”at 
all  impressive,  and  even  then  is  inferior  to 
stone. 

Any  one  who  notices  the  banquetting-room  at 
Whitehall,  Spencer  House  from  the  Green  Park, 
Somerset  House,  and  Greenwich  Hospital,  will 
be  struck  with  the  impressive  and  superior 
aspect  which  they  respectively  present  in  com- 
parison with  all  neighbouring  buildings.  What, 
ihen,  was  my  amazement  and  disappointment* 


on  seeing  the  representation  of  Mr.  Street’s 
buildings  for  the  New  Courts  of  Law',  to  find 
that  not  one  of  the  essentials  described  above 
was  observed ; but  a jumbledom  of  a confused, 
incongruous  multiplicity  of  diverse  buildings, 
huddled  together  like  “ a happy  family  ” of 
various  animals,  without  head,  subordination,  or 
consistency ! 

Mr.  Street  is  no  doubt  an  able  architect, 
capable  of  all  that  is  required  to  construct  a 
suitable  and  homogeneous  building;  but  he 
seems  to  be  a victim  to  the  prevailing  taste  and 
purport  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  which 
is  coeval  and  consonant  with  the  Oxford  move- 
ment, the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to 
Medice valise  everything,  outwardly  and  inwardly, 
in  accordance  with  the  most  corrupt  period  of 
the  Romish  Church.  It  is  seen  to  a certain 
amount  in  the  sister  art  of  painting,  and  in  all 
the  grotesque  revivals  in  wood  and  stone,  brick 
and  metals,  and  in  all  textile  fabrics,  to  the 
delight  and  exercise  of  many  imaginative  ladies 
and  feminine  young  gentlemen. 

I hope  there  is  too  great  a sense  of  propriety 
and  of  national  feeling  to  suffer  such  a higgledy- 
piggledy  style  of  building  to  be  erected  for  the 
Law  Courts  of  this  kingdom, — to  be  unfavourably 
contrasted  with  all  the  public  buildings  of 
ancient  nations,  and  those  of  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  The  freaks  that  are  played  with  the 
roofs  of  this  jumbledom  combine  all  the  worst 
features  of  a French  capitation.  Turkish 
cupolas  and  minarets  would  be  far  more 
agreeable.  Chas.  Fred.  Watkins. 


IMPORTANT  LAW  CASE. 

o’ GRADY  V.  THE  RIGHT  HON.  E.  CARDWELL. 

It  was  sought  in  this  case  to  recover  damages 
laid  at  500k  on  foot  of  a contract  to  execute 
certain  works  at  the  barracks  of  Atlilone,  Ireland, 
which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  plaintiff  with 
the  defendant  as  Jier  Majesty’s  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.  The  motion  was  to  set 
aside  two  defences  which  it  was  alleged  contained 
averments  of  a nature  to  make  it  uncertain 
whether  tho  defendant  intended  to  rely  on  the 
fact  that  the  contract  was  an  official  contract, 
and  that  it  was  concluded  under  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  not  binding  on  the  defendant 
personally.  It  was  further  alleged  that  the 
remedy  of  the  plaintiff,  supposing  him  to  have 
any,  was  by  a petition  of  rights.  The  court 
refused  the  motion  with  costs. 

A word  or  two  may  be  said  in  relation  to  this 
case.  The  employment  of  the  plaintiff  was  cer- 
tainly by  Mr.  Cardwell  in  his  official  capacity, 
but  does  this  bar  recovery  of  a claim,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  just  P As  tins  action  is  outside 
the  region  of  politics,  and  the  question  at  issue 
is  a most  important  one  to  the  building  and  archi- 
tectural interests,  we  have  a right  to  ask  to 
what  tribunal  is  the  defendant  responsible  if 
not  to  the  public  ones  ? The  plaintiff’s  counsel 
sought  in  vain  to  have  the  pleadings  set  aside, 
but  the  Court  of  Exchequer  held  that  the  defence 
was  primd  facie  a good  one. 

The  matter  can  scarcely  rest  here,  for  it  will 
assuredly  make  many  contractors  hesitate  in 
future  before  entering  into  a contract  with 
officials  if  such  decisions  are  to  be  anticipated  in 
case  of  dispute.  It  is  not  a matter  of  Irish,  but 
British  interests.  There  is  no  plea  of  exorbitant 
charge  or  badly-executed  work.  There  is  only 
the  plea  of  non-responsibility.  Consequently 
the  disputed  claim,  without  any  settlement,  falls 
to  the  ground,  because  the  action  must  not  be 
against  the  Secretary  for  War  in  his  official 
capacity. 

The  comfort  to  be  obtained  by  a plaintiff  on 
resorting  to  a remedy  by  a petition  of  rights,  we 
fear,  is  very  small, 'for  he  is  only  vouchsafed  the 
hint  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  that  a 
remedy  possibly  may  exist  in  that  direction. 


THE  LONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN 
COMPANY’S  NEW  PASSENGER  STATION 
AT  BOLTON. 

In  connexion  with  a new  line  of  railway  between 
Bolton  and  Manchester,  which  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company  have  just  completed, 
and  are  about  to  open,  in  addition  to  the  present 
line  belonging  to  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Company,  the  former  company  are  now  erecting 
a large  new  station  in  Great  Moor-street,  Bolton. 
The  building  is  an  architectural  structure,  and 
of  large  dimensions.  It  contains  a commodious 
block  of  offices,  standing  on  high  ground  con- 


siderably above  tho  street  level,  which  fare 
ascended  by  a bold  flight  of  steps,  and  at  the 
south  end  of  the  station  there  is  a spacious 
covered  carriage-way.  Four  lines  of  rails  are 
carried  into  the  station,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
platforms ; whilst,  in  addition  to  these,  on  the 
east  side,  there  is  a long  coal  siding  for  this 
department  of  merchandise  traffic,  the  line  of 
country  through  which  the  new  railway  passes 
opening  out  a large  and  important  area  of  the 
Lancashire  coal-field  which  has  not  hitherto  had 
the  advantage  of  railway  communication.  The 
cost  of  this  new  station  is  45,000Z. 


THE  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

Ar  a meeting  held  at  Manchester,  on  Tues- 
day, 23rd  of  January,  of  the  representatives  of 
the  General  Builders’  Association,  and  of  the 
builders’  associations  of  Hull,  Liverpool,  Halifax, 
and  other  towns,  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed : — 

“ That  it  is  desirable  that  some  uniform  time  should 
constitute  a week’s  work  in  the  building  trade  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  51  hours  a 
week  in  summer  is  a proper  and  not  excessive  time,  and 
this  meeting  agrees  to  assist  in  carrying  out  such  an 
understanding  wherever  the  question  may  arise." 

“ That  this  meeting  thinks  it  a duty  to  advise  architects, 
surveyors,  and  others  interested  in  the  erection  or  main- 
tenance of  buildings,  of  the  enhanced  cost-  of  building 
materials  and  workmanship,  in  many  cases  consequent  on 
the  reduced  hours  of  labour  and  the  increased  rate  of 
wages." 

“ That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  opinion  of 
the  great  value  of  the  Act  of  last  session  as  a means  of 
protecting  labour  from  trade-union  tyranny.  And  that  in 
view  of  the  attempts  being  made  to  obtain  tho  repeal  of 
that  Act,  a circular  embodying  the  views  of  builders  bo 
prepared,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  each  association  in 
the  trade,  and  sent  to  every  Member  of  Parliament  im- 
mediately upon  action  being  taken  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  London  Builders’ 
Society,  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  to  consider  the 
circular  addressed  by  the  operative  stone- 
masons to  their  several  employers,  it  was 
resolved — 

“That,  having  carefully  considered  the  request  of  the 
‘Operative  Stone  Masons'  Society  in  London  and 
Dislrict,’  to  ‘ continue  the  nine  hours'^  system  all  the  year 
round ' and  ‘ to  increase  the  rate  of  wages  from  8d.  to  9d. 
per  hour,’  the  employers  present  are  of  opinion  that  any 
diminution  of  the  hours  of  mason’s  work  during  the 
summer  months  is  unnecessary,  and  would  cause  great 
inconvenience  and  public  dissatisfaction.  The  present 
working  hours,  as  proposed  by  the  Operative  Stone  Masons 
last  October,  and  agreed  to  by  the  employers,  do  not 
exceed  an  average  of  lifty-four  hours  per  week,  all  the 
year  round." 

‘ 1 That  the  wages  of  all  artificers  employed  in  the  building 
trades,  including  stone  masons,  have  been  increased  threo 
times  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  there  is  no  cause 
shown  why  a further  advance  should  now  be  made,  nor 
does  the  state  of  trade  warrant  any  such  step.” 


THE  WORCESTER  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND 
THE  PLANS  FOR  NEW  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  authors 
of  the  three  selected  designs  for  the  above  carry  on  busi- 
ness within  eight  miles  of  the  “ faithful  city?”  Also, 
would  it  further  astonish  you  to  know  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  estimates  for  the  three  said  designs 
emanate  from  a firm  of  builders  whose  father  was  per- 
sonally thanked  by  his  colleagues  (members  of  tho  Board) 
for  “ educating"  the  said  members  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  designs  submitted? 

Dies  non. 


A BUILDER’S  COMMISSION  AS  AN 
ARCHITECT. 

In  the  Connty  Court  at  Tunbridge,  in  the  case  of  Dove 
v.  Smith,  which  was  an  adjournment  from  the  November 
court,  the  plaintiff  was  a builder  of  Tunbridge,  and  the 
defendant  a grocer  of  the  same  place.  Since  the  sum- 
mons was  issued,  defendant  died,  but  the  executors’ 
names  were  substituted.  Mr.  Cripps,  for  the  plaintiff, 
stated  that  tho  action  was  brought  to  recover  17/.,  remu- 
neration for  services  rendered  to  the  late  Mr.  Smith.  Tho 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Annison  (Mr.  Smith’s  father-in-law), 
called  upon  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Smith  told  him  he  was 
desirous  of  building  a house  similar  to  the  one  built  for 
Mr.  Annison,  only  with  the  addition  of  a bedroom.  Ho 
inquired  the  cost,  and  plaintiff  said  he  could  not  say  un- 
less he  first  prepared  the  quantities.  He  then  told  plain- 
tiff to  do  this  so  that  he  might  state  tho  cost,  ana  if  ho 
found  he  could  build  it  for  900/.,  he  should  have  the  job. 
He  made  out  the  quantities,  and  informed  Mr.  Smith  he 
could  do  it  for  850/.,  and  submitted  the  plans  to  him  and 
Mr.  Anuisou.  The  plans  were  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
but  shortly  afterwards  circumstances  transpired  which  iu- 
duced  Mr.  Smith  to  leave  Tunbridge  for  Maidstone,  and 
on  his  return  in  the  spring  he  inserted  an  advertisement 
inviting  tenders  for  the  erection  of  two  houses  on  the  site 
of  tho  one  the  plans,  &c.,  of  which  had  had  been  prepared 
by  plaintiff,  who,  therefore,  had  no  remuneration  for  lps 
services.  Plaintiff  said  there  was  no  written  agreement; 
but  a verbal  contract  was  entered  into  that  he  should 
build  the  house  for  850/.  He  might  have  sued  for  tho 
whole  amount  of  the  contract,  but  he  did  uot  choose  to  be 
harsh.  He  only  charged  2 per  cent,  for  taking  out  the  quan- 
tities, buthe  was  entitled  to  charge  for  the  plans  separately. 
Sir.  Smith’s  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Registrar  of  the 
Hastings  County  Court.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
some  conversation  with  the  plaintiff  about  building  a 
house.  Mr.  Anuisou  produced  the  plans,  and  the  plaintiff 
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said  he  would  draw  out  a rough  sketch,  or  words  to  that 
effect,  of  the  alterations  required.  Piaintill  took  away 
Mr.  Annison's  plans,  and  afterwards  brought  a sketch 
stating  that  he  could  build  the  house  for  850/.  He  heard 
nothing  further  from  the  plaintiff  until  he  received  a letter 
from  him  enclosing  his  charges  for  commission,  hut 
plaintiff  was  simply  asked  to  give  an  estimate,  and  not 
produce  plans.  Mr.  Smith  denied  that  he  ever  had  any 
plans  in  his  possession  belonging  to  the  plaintiff.  If  he 
had  wanted  plans  he  should  have  gone  to  an  architect  for 
them. 

The  Judge  said  the  real  point  was  whether  plaintiff  was 
instructed.  If  he  was  he  ought  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Warner,  for  the  defence,  submitted  that  if  it  had 
been  necessary  to  get  out  plans  and  quantities  the  plaintiff 
"himself  took  the  trouble  on  speculation  of  getting  the  job 
to  do ; and  that  Mr.  Smith  merely  asked  for  an  esti- 
mate, not  supposing  that  the  plaintiff  would  be  put  to  any 
expense. 

Mr.  Annison,  called  for  the  defence,  stated  that  the 
plaintiff  was  merely  asked  for  an  estimate.  After  the 
advertisement  inviting  tenders  was  published  the  plaintiff 
told  witness  that  he  would  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  work  because  the  plans  had  been  prepared  by  a man 
named  Allen  (whose  misfortune  was  that  of  having  been  re- 
duced from  the  position  of  a Government  architect  to  a 
journeyman  carpenter).  He  understood  that  the  late 
Mr.  Smith  had  offered  plaintiff  5 1,  or  any  just  sum. 

His  Honour  thought,  in  the  face  of  that  offer,  the  late 
defendant  intended  to  have  paid  the  plaintiff.  He  should 
therefore  give  a verdict  for  101.  and  the  costs. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  DAY  AND 
WORKMEN. 

Sib, — As  it  is  proposed  that  the  Day  of  Thanksgiving  for 
the  recovery  ot  the  Prince  of  Wales  shall  be  a public 
holiday,  and  if  workshops  are  to  be  closed,  workmen 
must,  of  course,  lose  their  day’s  work,  which  is  a great 
hardship,  and  a matter  for  the  authorities  to  consider 
whether  it  will  conduce  much  to  loyalty  ; will  you  not  use 
your  influence  that  it  may  be  deferred  until  Easter 
Monday,  when  workshops  are  generally  closed  ? Thus  the 
workmen  would  not  lose  an  extra  day's  pay,  but  rather 
would  be  able  to  contribute  some  small  thank-offering 
towards  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  or  the  funds  of  an 
hospital,  and  then  there  would  be  no  chance  of  discontent 
from  loss  of  money  occasioned  by  compulsory  loss  of 
work. 

The  question  affects  some  thousands  of  workpeople. 
Persons  whose  salaries  go  on  all  the  same  whether  they 
work  or  play,  may  not  know  that  in  the  case  of  mechanics, 
and  labourers,  and  many  others,  no  work  means  no  money. 

J.  H.  Bartholomew. 


ASPHALTE  PAYING. 

Sib, — Your  attention,  for  humanity's  sake  alone,  is 
invited  to  the  annexed  letter  taken  from  the  Telegraph  of 
January  30th.*  The  same  experimental  description  of 
roadways  in  Holborn,  opened  for  traffic  on  August  1st, 
1870,  is  now  in  such  a condition,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant repairs  that  have  been  made  in  it,  as  to  necessitate 
its  removal  or  entire  reconstruction.  Over  this  piece  of 
road  innumerable  poor  animals  have  fallen,  and  no  less 
than  sixteen  poor  horses  have  been  killed  upon  it,  as 
witnessed  by  one  of  the  drivers  of  an  Islington  omnibus. 

A more  recent  application  of  the  same  asphalte  in  the 
Walworth-road  seems  to  have  suffered  much  by  the  con- 
tinuous rain,  and  largo  broken-up  spaces  are  undergoing 

here  is  also  a length  of  the  same  asphalte  running 
through  Leicester-square  and  Cranbourne- street,  upon 
which  innumerable  horses  have  been  seriously  injured,  so 
much  so,  that  recently  a large  printed  circular  was  posted 
in  most  of  the  shop-windows,  calling  a meeting  of  the 
parishioners  to  petition  for  its  removal  through  the  falling 
off  of  the  business  of  the  shopkeepers,  orders  having  been 
known  to  have  been  given  to  coachmen  not  to  pass  over  it, 
and  policemen  have  been  stat  ioned  to  warn  drivers  to  pass 
steadily  over  it. 

Apart  from  the  want  of  durability  in  the  material,  it  is 
painful  in  the  highest  degree  to  witness  the  sufferings 
horses  endure  when  they  fall,  as  they  are  constantly  doing 
upon  the  asphalte,  many  of  which  fall  for  the  last  time, 
as  instanced  frequently  in  Cheapside  and  Holborn.  The 
climate  of  London  is  altogether  too  moist  for  the  adoption 
of  asphalte  for  roadways  Unless  some  new  method  of  ap- 
plication can  be  devisea.  A.  B.  C. 


THE  REPORT  UPON  THE  LIVERPOOL 
EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES. 

The  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  have  reported  the  results  of  the 
late  Autumn  Exhibition  of  Pictures  at  the 
Free  Library  and  Museum,  and  the  report  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Library  and  Museum  Com- 
mittee. The  Exhibition  was  opened  to  the 
public  from  4th  September  to  18th  November 
during  the  day  at  a charge  of  Is.,  and  from  16th 
October  to  18th  November  during  the  evening  at 
a charge  of  6d.  The  number  of  admissions  by 
payments  at  the  door  amounted  to  22,725,  be- 
sides 313  season  tickets,  and  about  6,000  pupils 
of  educational  establishments  admitted  gra- 
tuitously. The  number  of  works  exhibited  con- 
sisted of  430  oil  colours,  450  water  colours,  18 
pieces  of  sculpture,  10  other  works  of  art,  form- 
ing a total  of  908.  Of  these,  832  were  for  sale, 
and  235  were  actually  sold  for  sums  amounting 


* Walking  through  Cheapside  this  dny  (January  29th), 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  I saw  no  less  than  seven 
horses  down.  One  of  these  poor  creatures  had  its  oil' 
hind  leg  completely  broken,  the  skin  ripped  asunder,  and 
the  bone  protruding, — a most  painful  sight  to  behold.  A 
misty  rain  had  just  commenced  to  fall,  which  rendered  the 
surface  of  the  asphalte  as  slippery  as  a sheet  of  glass 
or  ice. " 


to  6,395Z.  2s.  6d.,  of  which  pictures  to  the  extent 
of  1,3772.  were  purchased  by  members  of  the 
Town  Council,  exclusive  of  5001.  expended  by 
the  Corporation  in  pictures  for  the  permanent 
Gallery  of  Art  now  in  course  of  formation.  The 
total  receipts  amounted  to  1,4811.  9s.  8d.,  leaving 
a profit  of  600Z.  6s.  8d.  It  is  contemplated  to 
devote  the  surplus  of  these  exhibitions  to  the 
purchase  of  pictures  for  a permanent  Gallery  of 
Art.  If,  as  seems  probable,  says  the  report,  the 
popular  taste  can  be  thoroughly  roused  and 
stimulated  by  such  exhibitions,  public  bodies 
may  then  feel  themselves  justified  in  employing 
painting  as  an  adjunct  to  architecture,  and  a 
revival  of  fresco  paintings  in  our  municipal 
buildings  may  take  place. 


ADVERTISING  FOR  TENDERS. 

CHELSEA. 

In  the  Chelsea  Yestry  the  following  tenders  for  the  con- 
struction of  a sewer  in  Glebe-place  and  Cook’s-ground, 
King's-road  (758  ft.  in  length,  and  3 ft.  9 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.), 
were  considered.  Mr.  Steggles,  Hupier-road,  Kensington, 
720/.  ; Mr.  Keble,  Stanhope-terrace,  Regent’s-park,  563 1. ; 
Mr.  Pizzey,  of  Battersea,  -199/..  15s. ; Mr.  Bloomfield, 
Totteridge,  700/. ; Mr.  Wigmore.Walham-green,  749/.  10s.; 
Messrs.  Brass  & Son,  Manor-street,  Chelsea,  800/. ; Mr. 
Wliittiek,  720/.  ; Mr.  Hubbard,  750/. ; Mr.  Reave,  706/. 
Mr.  Davidge  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lowest 
tender  was  499/.  15s.,  and  the  highest  800/.  Mr.  Fisher 
proposed  to  accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  Reave,  nnd  Mr. 
Symons  seconded.  Mr.  Kingsbury  thought  the  vestry 
should  be  consistent.  When  it  was  proposed  to  advertise 
in  the  local  papers,  it  was  suggested  such  a course  would 
be  found  needless,  as  it  would  be  sufficient  to  write  to 
builders  in  the  parish  ; but  the  vestry  decided  to  advertise 
in  other  papers,  nnd  he  would  move  to  take  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Keble.  This  being  put.,  ten  voted  for  it,  and  ten 
against  it.  The  chairman  called  for  a division — for  the 
amendment,  9;  against  it,  11.  Mr.  Heave's  tender  was 
accepted. 


goohs  llctciluh. 

Sun  Pictures.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress. 

London  : Sampson  Low  & Co.  1872. 
Under  this  title  we  have  twenty  reproductions 
by  the  Heliotype  process,  of  specimens  of 
different  branches  of  ancient  and  modem  art, — 
oil  painting-,  engravings,  and  sculpture.  By 
this  process  mounting  is  superseded, — an  im- 
portant point  in  book  illustration, — and  per- 
manence secured.  Of  the  merit  of  some  of 
these  reproductions, — the  Vandyck  portrait,  for 
example, — we  spoke  when  they  originally  ap- 
peared in  Art.  The  collection  makes  a most 
charming  volume,  and  is  appropriately  dedicated 
to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  whose  elegant 
crayon  “Portrait  of  a Canadian  Lady”  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  illustrations.  “The 
Jeweller  of  St.  Petersburg,”  by  Mr.  W.  Cave 
Thomas,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  prints  in  the 
book. 


The  City  of  London  Directory  for  1872. 

Collingridge,  “ City  Press”  Office. 

We  gave  our  praise  to  the  first  issue  of  “The 
City  of  London  Directory,”  and  find  it  even  more 
fully  justified  by  the  second,  now  before  us. 
The  work  has  been  revised  from  information 
obtained  by  house-to-house  call,  and  the  correc- 
tions and  business  changes  at  Christmas  are 
noted.  It  includes  a good  map  of  the  City,  on 
which  the  improvements  during  the  year  are 
marked.  The  lists  show  that  there  arc  within 
the  City  boundaries  270  architects  and  366  sur- 
veyors. Prodigious!  The  list  of  surveyors, 
however,  includes,  of  course,  some  of  the  names 
in  the  other  list. 


Examples  of  English  Mediaeval  Foliage,  taken 
from  Buildings  of  the  Twelfth  to  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  By  James  K.  Colling,  F.R.I.B.A. 
London  : Published  by  the  Author,  150,  Hamp- 
stead-road. 

The  previous  work  by  Mr.  Colling,  “ Art  Foliage,” 
in  which  he  gives  an  analysis  of  geometric  form, 
with  a series  of  original  designs  for  foliated  en- 
richments, as  well  as  studies  from  natural  foliage, 
is  well  known  and  esteemed.  In  the  present 
work  he  proposes  to  give  a carefully-selected 
series  of  actual  examples  of  art  foliage,  drawn 
from  English  Mediaeval  buildings,  “ to  illustrate 
the  most  successful  treatment  of  the  various 
types  of  conventionalised  natural  forms  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting,”  and  he  proposes  to  arrange 
them  so  as  to  show  the  progress  of  ornamentation 
and  decoration.  The  first  part,  now  before  us, 
contains  twenty  plates,  and  gives  promise  that 
the  author’s  programme  will  be  well  carried  out. 


Tables  for  Platelayers.  By  William  Donaldson, 
M.A.,  A.I.C.E.  London  : Spon. 

These  tables  are  compiled  from  the  formula)  of 
the  work  on  “Switches  and  Crossings,”  by  the 
same  author,  and  lately  noticed  in  our  columns. 
The  tables,  relating  to  various  gauges,  single  and 
mixed,  are  preceded  by  an  explanation.  The 
volume  must  be  a useful  one  to  platelayers  : it 
is  cased  in  stout  boards,  and  can  be  opened  with- 
out breaking  the  back  of  the  book,  which  is  what 
cannot  be  said  of  every  volume  nowadays. 


VARIORUM. 

Cassell’s  “Illustrated  Travels”  for  February  j 
thus  sketches  Salonica  : — “ As  the  boatmen  | 
rowed  us  to  the  shore  the  charms  of  the  panorama  I 
which  we  had  been  contemplating  gradually  I 
disappeared  ; instead  of  the  whitewashed  I 
walls,  the  towers,  and  tbe  evergreens,  we  I 
were  struck  with  amazement  at  the  desolate  j 
aspect  of  this  once  famous  town,  and  the 
miserable  appearance  of  its  inhabitants.  The  two 
colossal  towers  which  stand  on  the  beach  arq  1 
queer  specimens  of  military  architecture  ; their  j 
bases  are  of  cyclopean  proportions,  but  their  j 
casemates  are  made  of  a strange  composition  of  I 
broken  columns,  stones,  bricks,  and  mortar,  all 
hashed  up  together.  Their  embrasures,  and  the  J 
guns  inside  them,  were  very  shabby  indeed  ; they  J 
looked  as  tame  and  harmless  as  the  jaws  of  an  j 
old  lion  who  has  not  a tooth  left  to  bite  with  j 

would  be.” A new  edition  of  Bret  Harte’s  j 

“ Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Tales,”  will  , 
shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Routledge  & Sons,  j 
with  two  additional  papers,  not  hitherto  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  with  an  Introduction  and 

“Gossiping  Glossary,”  by  Tom  Hood. The 

current  number  of  the  Leisure  Ho  ur  say  s as  to  some  J 
relics  of  James  Watt, — “We  leam  from  James  j 
Gibson  Watt,  esq.,  the  great-grandson  of  the  1 
immortal  inventor,  that  some  most  interesting  j 
relics  of  Watt  are  still  at  Heathfield,  in  the  very  j 
room  next  his  bedroom,  in  which  he  worked  till  j 
within  a few  weeks  of  his  death,  and  which  it  | 
would  seem  has  never  been  entered  since  then,  J 
save  on  one  or  two  very  special  occasions  : there  | 
stands  the  lathe  at  which  he  was  last  at  work,  j 
covered  with  chips ; his  tools,  many  of  them  his  3 
own  inventions,  just  as  he  left  them  ; his  copying  j 
or  diminishing  machine,  and  some  little  works  of  j 
art  which  he  left  unfinished.  Watt’s  ‘ Parent  i 
Engines,’  the  improved  Newcomen ’ or  ‘fire- 
engine  ’ of  the  old  pattern,  and  the  * Sun  and  J 
Planet  ’ engine,  which  contains  the  germ  of  all  ■ 
modern  improvements  except  the  crank,  are  in  ' 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  are  among  ^ 
the  most  precious  things  in  the  whole  collection ; , 
other  valuable  relics  of  Watt  are  there  also,  and  ] 
there  Mr.  James  Watt  tells  us  the  relics  now  at  j 

Heathfield  may  eventually  be  deposited.” 

Old  Merry’s  Monthly,  illustrated  (Wame  & Co.),  j 

is  a magazine  quite  after  a boy’s  own  heart. 

The  Family  Friend  (Partridge  & Co.)  and  The  1 
Children's  Friend  are  both  remarkable  for  the  I 
goodness  of  the  woodcuts  with  which  they  are  ( 

illustrated,  at  an  almost  nominal  price. The  j 

Perpetual  Cross  Calendar.  By  C.  J.  Recordon,  j 
B.A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Triibner  j 
& Co.,  London.”  The  object  of  the  author  of  j 
this  calendar  has  been  to  reduce  the  complete  | 
calendar  of  each  year  to  its  smallest  possible  I 
compass.  Each  of  the  fourteen  accompanying  j 
diagrams  can  be  cut  out,  pasted  on  board,  and  j 
hung  up  for  ordinary  use.  It  can  also  be  I 
engraved  on  a sufficiently  small  scale,  in  order  to  j 
bo  placed  in  a watch-case.  It  could  be  applied  I 
to  one  of  the  faces  of  a church-tower.  In  this  I 
case  the  calendar  should  be  made  movable,  so  1 
that  every  year  the  order  might  be  changed  to 
suit  the  case  : thus  a perpetual  public  or  tower  j 

calendar,  would  be  secured. “The  Prince’s 

Illness : its  Lessons.  A Lecture  on  the  Pre-  I 
vention  of  Disease.  By  B.  W.  Foster,  M.D.,  Bir-  j 
mingham.  Churchill,  London.”  This  lecture  was  j 
delivered  to  a popular  audience  in  Binningham  ' 
last  December.  It  is  intended  to  show  how  greatly 
zymotic  diseases  may  be  diminished  by  simple  | 
sanitary  precautions.  There  is  nothing  particu-  I 

larly  new  in  it,  but  repetition  is  desirable. “The  I 

Drama  in  England  ” is  treated  of  in  the  current  j 
Quai-terly,  and  makes  a very  interesting  article.  | 
The  writer  warmly  advocates  the  scheme  we  I 
have  at  heart  for  the  establishment  of  a theatre  j 
in  London  not  wholly  dependent  on  the  popular  I 
taste  of  the  hour  and  where  intellectual  stimulusl 
and  refreshment  may  be  looked  for, — a theatre  I 
commensurate  with  the  culture  of  the  age.  Thel 
writer  takes  the  same  view  as  to  the  modusm 
operandi  as  was  taken  by  Mr.  Godwin  in  his  initia- 1 
tory  observations  on  the  subject,  and  thinks  such 
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a theatre  might  be  founded  by  means  of  a gua- 
rantee similar  in  principle  to  that  under  which  our 

two  Great  Exhibitions  were  constructed. Mr. 

J . W . Anson’s  little  ‘ ‘ Dramatic  Almanack  for  1872” 
includes  some  “ Reminiscences  of  Astley’s.” 
The  Graphotyping  Company  ought  to  be  able  by 
this  time  to  do  something  better  than  the  portrait 

of  the  editor  given  in  the  Almanack. We 

have  rcceired  a copy  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry’s 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  Mr.  Street’s  statement, 
but  too  late  for  consideration  this  week. 


UtiscilhuuK, 

Mr.  E.  M.  Wai’d’s  “Luther’s  First 
Study  of  the  Bible.”— We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  an  endeavour  is  being  made  to  purchase,  by 
subscription,  this  fine  and  interesting  picture,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy  in  1869,  for  presentation 
to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  A 
committee  is  now  at  work  for  promoting  the 
object ; it  contains  the  names  of  numerous  gen- 
tlemen whoso  influence,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  do 
much  towards  bringing  the  matter  to  a success- 
ful issue.  Included  in  the  list  we  find  Sir 
Thomas  Gabriel,  Messrs.  G.  Moore,  W.  Leaf, 
W.  Morley,  F.  Bennoch,  J.  and  F.  Battam, 
A.  Holtz,  W.  F.  White,  T.  Walker,  W.  S.  Silver, 
S.  R.  Ward,  J.  M.  Stead,  Major-General  White, 
Colonel  Worsley,  Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  R.N., 
Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lloyd  Jones,  Rev. 
W.  Windle,  Rev.  J.  V.  Povah,  and  others..  The 
price  of  the  picture  is  1,000J.,  of  which  one  gen- 
tleman, by  his  own  individual  efforts,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  2001. ; and  the  artist  himself 
presents  a similar  sum  to  the  society.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  the  whole  amount  will  soon  be  col- 
lected, and  that  the  picture  will  thus  find  an 
appropriate  home.  Members  of  the  society 
should  interest  themselves  in  it. 

Wooden  Pavement. — By  the  sanction  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  a new  prin- 
ciple has  been  lately  introduced,  and  is 
now  on  its  trial  at  the  south  end  of  Bartholo- 
mew-lane.  The  pavement  is  constructed  of 
wood,  it  is  laid  on  a bed  of  sand,  of  suflicient 
depth  to  form  a good  grade,  say  from  1 in.  to 
2 in. ; on  that  a flooring  is  placed,  which  con- 
sists of  two  thicknesses,  one  laid  horizontally, 
the  other  transversely,  each  thickness  consisting 
of  a f in.  board,  prepared  with  tar.  Upon  these 
boards  blocks  of  wood  measuring  9 in.  by  3 in. 
by  5 in.  are  placed,  and  between  each  row  of 
blocks  a strip  of  wood  1 in.  by  J in.,  is  nailed 
to  the  flooring,  the  object  being  to  steady  the 
blocks  in  their  places  during  construction ; 
after  being  thus  laid,  the  spaces  or  joints  are 
filled  with  hot  gravel,  upon  which  hot  tar  or 
pitch  is  poured.  This  is  rammed  tight  home, 
and  again  repeated  until  the  spaces  are  filled  up. 
Subsequently  another  apph'cation  of  tar  is  made 
over  the  surface,  on  which  a dressing  of  fine 
gravel  is  thrown : when  dried  the  pavement  is 
complete. 

The  Genius  of  Michelangelo.— Hawthorne, 
in  his  “ Notes,”  says,  speaking  of  the  statues  by 
Michelangelo  on  Giuliano  de  Medici’s  tomb  in 
St.  Lox*enzo  at  Florence, — “ The  statue  that  sits 
above  these  two  latter  allegories,  Morning  and 
Evening,  is  like  no  other  that  ever  came  from  a 
sculptor’s  hand.  It  is  the  one  work  worthy  of 
Michelangelo’s  reputation,  and  grand  enough  to 
vindicate  for  him  all  the  genius  that  the  world 
gave  him  credit  for ; and  yet  it  seems  a simple 
thing  enough  to  think  of  or  to  execute  merely  a 
sitting  figure,  the  face  partly  overshadowed  by  a 
helmet,  one  hand  supporting  the  chin,  the  other 
resting  on  the  thigh.  But  after  looking  at  it  for 
i little  time  the  spectator  ceases  to  think  of  it  as 
i marble  statue ; it  comes  to  life,  and  you  see 
;hat  the  princely  figure  is  brooding  over  some 
great  design,  which,  when  he  has  arranged  it  in  his 
wvn  mind,  the  world  will  be  fain  to  execute  for 
him.  No  such  grandeur  and  majesty  have  else- 
where been  put  into  human  shape.  It  is  all  a 
niraele,— the  deep  repose,  and  the  deep  life 
vithin  it.  It  is  as  much  a miracle  to  have 
ichieved  this  as  to  make  a statue  that  would  rise 
ip  and  walk.” 

Dyson’s  Diamond  Stall  Plates.  — The 

‘Diamond  Stall  Plates,”  for  shop-fronts,  regis- 
ered  by  Messrs.  Dyson  & Co.  have  advantages 
if  their  own.  The  letters  are  silvered  by  a 
latent  process  on  a bronze  plate,  and  they  re- 
uire  less  cleaning  than  some  other  plates  do. 


Technical  Education  and  the  Nine  Hours 
Movement. — On  Monday  evening  a large  public 
meeting  of  cabinet-makers,  carvers,  and  chair- 
makers,  was  held  in  the  Motley-street  School- 
room, Shoreditch,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
drawing-classes  in  connexion  with  the  depart- 
ment at  South  Kensington.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Lucraft  (of  the  London  School  Board),  occupied 
the  chair.  Ho  said  that  one  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers of  labour  in  the  trado  had  voluntarily 
reduced  the  hours  of  labour  to  52  hours  a week, 
and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  nine 
hours  movement  would  become  general.  He 
urged  the  importance  of  young  men  turning  this 
leisure  to  their  own  educational  advancement,  so 
that  men  should  not  say  a reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labour  had  only  given  them  more  time  for 
chinking  and  idle  amusements.  Mr.  Buckmaster 
then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  advantages 
which  a knowledge  of  drawing  gives  to  working 
men.  Several  woi-king  men  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  drawing-classes  ; a large 
number  gave  in  their  names ; and  classes  will  be 
commenced  at  once. 

The  Royal  Historical  and  Arclieeological 
Association  of  Ireland. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  association  (originally  the  Kilkenny  Ar- 
chcoological  Society)  was  held  Jan.  17,  the  Mayor 
in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  J.  Graves,  hon.  sec.,  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  for  the  past  year,  after 
which  it  was  unanimously  resolved, — “ That,  in 
order  to  improve  the  museum  and  library  of  the 
society,  and  to  render  it  more  interesting  to  the 
public,  subscriptions  be  requested  from  the 
gentry  of  the  county  and  the  citizens  of  Kil- 
kenny, for  the  purpose,  particularly  as  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  open  the  institu- 
tion to  the  public  ; also  that  a sub-committee  bo 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments.” It  was  arranged  that  the  sub-committee 
consist  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  and  Messrs. 
Prim,  Robertson,  and  J.  L.  Ryan.  The  treasurer 
reported  favourably  on  the  financial  condition  of 
the  association.  Twelve  new  members  were 
elected,  and  two  members  advanced  to  fellow- 
ships. Various  presentations  were  made,  and 
interesting  objects  exhibited. 

Public  Park  for  Asliton. — A few  months 
ago  Mr.  H.  T.  Damton,  solicitor,  purchased  the 
Highfield  estate,  on  which  is  erected  a larae 
mansion.  The  house  and  grounds  cost  16,0001. 
Wishing  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a public 
park  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ashton,  Stalybridge, 
Dukinfield,  Mossley,  and  the  neighbourhood,  Mr. 
Darnton  offered  the  whole  estate  to  the  public 
for  2,0001.  The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Oldham  has 
already  bequeathed  a sum  of  7,0001.  to  maintain 
a public  park,  and  Lord  Stamford  came  forward 
and  offered  to  forego  the  chief  rent  on  the  High- 
field estate,  amounting  to  1311.  per  annum,  if  it 
was  converted  into  a place  for  the  recreation  of 
the  working  classes.  A number  of  subscriptions 
wore  collected.  Lord  Stamford  has  now  further 
offered  also  to  give  twenty-four  acres  of  adjoining 
land  absolutely,  on  the  condition  that  a sum  of 
10,0001.  be  raised  by  public  subscription  during 
the  present  year  for  the  purpose  of  buying  Mr. 
Damton’s  interest  and  laying  out  the  park  and 
communications. 

Demolition  of  Radley’s  Hotel,  New 
Bridge-street.— This  well-known  establishment 
in  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  is  about  to  be 
taken  down,  and  buildings  of  another  character 
erected  on  the  site.  An  announcement  of  the 
sale  of  the  materials  of  the  building  has  for 
some  time  been  before  the  public,  and  the  sale 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  Tuesday  last,  at  one 
o’clock,  at  which  hour  there  were  not  less  than 
from  250  to  300  persons  present  connected  with 
the  building  trade.  When,  however,  the  auc- 
tioneer, Mr.  Glaisher,  made  his  appearance,  he 
somewhat  surprised  the  company  by  the  inti- 
mation that  he  had  been  desired  at  the  last 
moment,  by  the  Governors  of  the  Bridewell 
Hospital,  to  postpone  the  sale  for  a month,  in 
consequence  of  unforeseen  arrangements  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Queen’s  visit  to  the  City  on  the 
approaching  Thanksgiving-day.  After  the  dis- 
play of  some  little  opposition,  the  postponement 
was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  Works  for  the  Sheffield  School- 
board. — Mr.  W.  H.  Parsons  has  been  appointed 
clerk  of  works  to  the  Sheffield  School-board,  at 
a salary  of  21.  12s.  6d.  per  week,  subject  to  one 
month’s  notice  on  either  side,  and  that  he  be 
required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his 
duties,  under  the  direction  of  the  surveyor  to 
the  Board. 


Market  Accommodation  in  the  City. — At 

a recent  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  the  Markets  Improvement  Committee 
brought  up  a report  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
utilising  the  vacant  land  at  the  western  end  of 
the  Metropolitan  Meat  and  Poultry  Market,  in 
Smitlifield,  and  on  the  northern  and  southern 
sides  of  Charterhouse-street,  and  submitted 
designs  and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  an 
additional  market  on  that  site  at  an  estimated 
expense,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  land,  of 
87,500 1.  The  consideration  of  the  report,  from 
the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue,  wa3 
postponed,  in  order  that  it  might  be  circulated 
among  the  members,  but  it  will  most  likely  bo 
discussed  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Lyons  Exhibition.  — On  Monday  a 
committee  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion, 
house,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  to 
be  taken  to  insure  the  proper  representation  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Products 
and  Works  of  Art,  to  bo  held  at  Lyons  from 
May  to  October  next.  It  was  announced  that 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
under  whose  patronage  the  Exhibition  was  to  bo 
held,  had  promised  that  the  French  Government 
would  furnish  the  medals  to  be  awarded  by  the 
international  juries,  and  that  the  committee  of 
organisation  at  Lyons  would  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  London  committee  to  the  extent  of  6,000 
francs. 

A Group  of  Sculpture  for  Ober  Ammer- 
gau. — A letter  from  Munich  says  that  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  who  was  present  last  autumn  at  the 
representation  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober 
Ammergau,  has  determined  to  erect  on  the 
Pelberg,  above  Kofel,  which  commands  the 
entire  district,  a colossal  group  in  marble  repre- 
senting Christ  at  the  moment  when  he  said, 
“Behold  thy  mother,”  “Behold  thy  son.”  The 
execution  of  this  group  has  been  entrusted  to 
Professor  Halbig.  The  figures  are  to  be  10  ft.  or 
11  ft.  in  height,  and  the  height  of  the  whole 
group  will  be  from  36  ft.  to  40  ft. 

Extensions  at  the  Blackfriars  Metro- 
politan Railway  Station. — During  the  present 
week  alterations  of  an  extensive  character,  which 
commenced  a few  days  ago,  have  been  going 
forward  at  the  Blackfriars  Station  of  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway.  We  understand  that 
the  upper  portion  of  the  station,  above  the  book- 
ing offices,  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  an  extensive  hotel  or  restaurant,  and 
with  this  view  three  stories  above  the  present 
ground  floor  of  the  station  are  now  in  corn-se  of 
erection  extending  to  the  entire  length  of  tho 
existing  structure. 

Coating  with  Zinc.  — According  to  M. 
Bottger,  copper  or  brass  may  be  given  a firmly 
adhorent  zinc  coating,  by  the  following  method  : 
Finely  divided  or  powdered  zinc,  in  a non- 
metallic  vessel,  is  covered  with  a concentrated 
sal-ammoniac  solution  ; this  is  heated  to  boiling, 
and  the  articles  of  copper  or  brass,  properly 
cleansed,  are  introduced.  A few  minutes  suffice 
to  produce  a firm  and  brilliant  coating.  Tho 
requisite  fineness  of  the  zinc  is  produced  by 
pouring  the  molten  metal  into  a mortar  and 
triturating  the  same  until  it  solidifies. 

The  Cathedral  Restoration,  Chichester- 

This  work  still  goes  on.  The  Lady  Chapel  is 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  paving  and 
carving  of  the  bosses,  &c-.,  of  tho  sedilia  and 
piscinas.  It  is  understood  that  the  paving,  which 
is  to  be  of  a handsome  pattern,  is  in  tho  hands 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  chapel,  when  com. 
pleted,  will  probably  be  used  for  the  early 
morning  service  of  the  Theological  College. 
The  latest  work  undertaken  is  to  pave  the  south 
transept  with  Portland  stone  and  Purbeck 
marble. 

Argyll-street  Galleries.  — A considerable 
suite  of  rooms  in  Argyll-street,  Regent-street, 
has  been  opened  as  a"  permanent  exhibition  of 
pictures,”  with  a view  to  sale.  The  collection 
includes  the  large  painting  by  Jacques  Louis 
David,  — “ The  Coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.”  Mr.  W.  Harris  is  one  of  the  secretaries. 

The  Joiners  and  Technical  Education. — 

The  Joiners’  Company  has  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  Southampton-buildings,  three  prizes 
for  the  encouragement  of  technical  education. 
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Tlie  Invention  of  Steel  Pens. — Hr.  Henry 
Mitchell  writes  to  a Birmingham  contempo- 
rary : — The  remarks  which  have  appeared  in  the 
local  papers  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gillott, 
that  “ the  adaptation  of  machinery  to  the  manu- 
facture of  metallic  pens  ” was  his  invention,  lead 
the  public  to  wrong  conclusions.  It  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  my  late  father,  John  Mitchell, 
that  I should  state  that  he  not  only  made  steel 
pens,  but  used  machinery  in  their  production,  for 
some  time  before  Mr.  Gillott  commenced  in  that 
branch  of  business. 

Material  for  Roofing-.— According  to  the 
invention  of  Mr.  J.  Erichsen,  of  Copenhagen, 
best  quality  pasteboard  is  boiled  in  anhydrous 
coal-tar,  limmer  asphalte,  powdered  silicate  of 
soda  and  potash,  and  liquid  flint,  or  other  silicious 
soluble  earth.  It  is  then  passed  through  rollers, 
then  sanded,  and  then  rolled  again.  When 
fastened  to  the  boards  it  is  coated  with  Erichsen’s 
India  mastic,  consisting  of  anhydrous  coal-tar, 
limmer  asphalte,  Portland  cement,  Faraham 
rock,  or  other  soluble  silicious  earth,  all  boiled 
together  and  well  stirred. 

Opening  of  an  Oddfellows'  Hall,  Bristol' 
The  erection  of  the  Oddfellows’  Hall  in  Rupert- 
street  is  completed,  and  its  opening  has  been 
celebrated  by  a banquet  in  the  new  building. 
The  hall  has  cost,  including  the  money  paid  for 
the  site,  about  2,0001.  It  has  been  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Harford,  of  Lower  Asliley-hill; 
the  builder  being  Mr.  James  P.  Stephens.  The 
stylo  is  Italian,  and  the  material  used  in  the 
exterior  work  Pennant  stone,  with  freestone 
dressings.  The  building  is  an  ornamental  one, 
and  is  to  be  used  for  lodge  meetings  and  other 
purposes. 

A Deep-water  Dock  for  Hartlepool. — A 

deputation  from  the  Hartlepool  Port  and  Har- 
bour Commissioners  attended  the  last  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  directors, 
at  York,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  upon  them 
the  immediate  necessity  of  affording  increased 
dock,  quay,  and  railway  accommodation  for  the 
Hartlepools,  particularly  the  urgent  necessity 
for  a deep-water  dock.  The  chairman  of  the 
Board  informed  the  deputation  that  the  directors 
are  walling  to  carry  out  the  entire  scheme  as 
proposed  by  their  engineer. 

The  London  Carpenters. — A preliminary 
meeting  of  the  carpenters  of  London  was  held  on 
Wednesday  in  last  week,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved to  call  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  trade 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  memorialising  for 
the  nine  hours  system,  to  commence  from  the 
1st  of  July ; the  notice  thus  to  expire  at  the  same 
time  as  that  of  the  masons,  so  that  if  there  is  a 
strike  or  lockout  they  may  not  have  to  undergo 
the  inconvenience  of  two  agitations  in  the  build- 
ing trades  at  different  times. 

New  Docks  at  Milford  Haven.— A move- 
ment has  been  started  for  the  purpose  of  con-  j 
structing  docks  at  Milford,  of  such  a size  as  will  , 
provide  accommodation  at  neaptides  for  a class  j 
of  vessels  similar  to  the  new  steamers  belonging 
to  the  National  Steamship  Company.  It  is 
stated  that  vessels  of  this  class  could  make  to 
New  York  two  more  voyages  per  annum  from 
Milford  than  from  Liverpool.  The  cost,  as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton,  the  engineer,  is 
about  600,0001. 

St.  James's  Park. — Rumours  are  again  rife 
with  respect  to  an  intended  encroachment  by 
the  Government  on  the  grounds  of  the  St.  James’s 
Park.  It  is  said,  that  in  order  to  construct  the 
new  Admiralty  and  War  Offices,  necessitated  by 
the  changes  which  the  present  Administration 
has  effected,  the  Government  propose  to  take  a 
slice  off  the  park,  near  where  the  wooden  cannon 
stands,  in  the  rear  of  the  Horse  Guards. 

Brampton  New  Workhouse.  — A con- 
siderable time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  guardians 
purchased  a small  field  whereon  to  erect  a new 
workhouse  and  the  usual  adjuncts.  Plans  were 
advertised  for,  aud  the  most  approved  sent  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  London. 
The  central  authority  suggested  a few  altera- 
tions, and  these  having  been  completed  tenders 
will  soon  be  invited  for  building. 

Thanksgiving-day  in  St.  Paul's.  — The 

tradesmen  of  Ludgate-hill  have  resolved  upon 
joint  action  with  a view  to  decorate  that 
thoroughfare  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  occasion 
on  the  approaching  visit  of  her  Majesty  to 
St.  Paul’s.  They  should  obtain  the  best  avail  - 
abl  e artistic  advice. 


The  Savoy  Chapel,  London. — A painted 
window,  which  has  for  the  ast  few  weeks  been 
in  course  of  construction  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Savoy,  has  been  opened.  The  gift  is  an  anony- 
mous one,  the  donor,  however,  being  a member 
of  the  congregation.  The  window  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  is  divided 
into  six  compartments,  the  upper  three  repre- 
senting the  birth,  and  the  lower  the  baptism  of 
Jesus.  The  window  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  Regent-street,  and  makes  the 
fifth  painted  window  presented  to  the  chapel, 
that  in  the  east  being  the  gift  of  her  Majesty ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  a sixth  will  shortly  be 
erected. 

Sale  of  the  Grosvenor  Mansions. — The 

large  building  known  as  the  Grosvenor  Man- 
sions, situate  in  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  let 
out  in  suites  of  chambers,  &c.,  producing  a rental 
of  3,000/.  per  annum,  was  sold  by  auction,  by 
Messrs.  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  & Chinnock,  on 
the  25th  January,  and  realised  the  sum  of 
49,5001. 

Mr.  Scott. — Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  jun. 
M.A.,  has  been  elected  a Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Scott  is  a son  of  Mr.  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  architect.  He  graduated  in  1866 
as  senior  in  the  Moral  Science  Tripos.  In  1868 
he  obtained  the  Burney  Prize.  In  1870  and  1871 
he  acted  as  one  of  the  examiners  for  the  Moral 
Science  Tripos. 

The  Vienna  Exhibition,  1872.  — The  pile- 
driving for  the  foundation  is  proceeding  rapidly, 
sixteen  rams  being  at  work,  and  having  fixed 
224  piles  in  one  day.  Tenders  will  bo  received 
shortly  for  the  carpenters’  work,  constituting  the 
skeleton  of  the  Palace,  the  Arts  Exhibition,  the 
Commissariat,  the  telegraph,  post,  &c. 

Victoria  Park. — The  Government  has  con- 
sented- to  an  agreement  with  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  by  which  the  thirty  acres  of 
Victoria  Park  which  were  in  jeopardy  will  now 
be  secured  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  PubHc  HaU,  Dorking. — The  works  are 
being  pushed  on  by  the  contractor.  The  large  hall 
is  about  ready  for  the  roof.  The  alterations  to 
the  existing  building  are  also  being  rapidly 
executed 

Newspaper  Press  Fund. — The  annual  gene- 
ral meeting  of  this  institution  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  the  24th  inst.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
will  preside  at  the  anniversary  dinner,  on  the 
11th  of  May. 

Town  Tramways  for  Sheffield. — The  Shef- 
field Town  Council  have  resolved  to  construct 
street  tramways  on  their  own  account,  the  offer 
of  a private  company  having  been  rejected. 

Society  of  Female  Artists. — The  annual 
exhibition  of  works  by  female  artists  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  on  Monday,  the  5th  inst. 

The  Royal  Academy.— Sir  John  Gilbert  and 
Mr.  Richard  Norman  Shaw  have  been  elected 
associates  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

The  Leominster  and  Kington  Line  at 
Presteign. — The  contract  amount,  we  are  told, 
is  30,000/.,  not  23,000/. 

Erratum:  the  “Standard”  Office  New 
Buildings.  — We  are  informed  that  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Shaw  were  the  contractors  for  the 
work,  and  not  Mr.  John  Anley. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  to  Lower  House,  "West  Hill,  Wands- 
worth, for  Mr.  W.  M.  Seaman.  Mr.  T.  H.  Vernon, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Mann  & 
Saunders : — 

Not 


Credit. 

deducting 

Credit, 

Parsons 

105  

4,302 

Stimpson  

250  

4,439 

Adamson  

325  

. ...  4,435 

Scrivener  &.  White 

106  

4,034 

Fish  

...  — .... 

3,950 

For  additions  to  mansion  at  Cockayne,  Hatley  Park, 
Bedfordshire.  Messrs.  Wm.  M.  Teulon  & Cronk,  archi- 
tects : — 

Twelvetrees  (accepted) £1,950  0 0 


For  gate-lodge  at  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire,  for  Mr, 
E.  H.  Adcock.  Mr.  T.  N.  Kemp,  architect  — 

Kidd  £344  0 0 

Smith 332  0 0 

Twelvetrees_(aceepted) 322  0 0 
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For  new  infirmary  and  infections  wards  to  the  Union, 
Great  Dunmow,  Essex.  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  architect  :— 

Glasscock  J£4,600  0 0 

Cornwell 3,971  0 0 

Gozzett  3,871  0 0 

Cole  (accepted)  3,390  0 0 

Parmenter 3,2S7  0 0 

Saul  8,200  0 0 

Brown 3,180  0 0 

Hull 3,061  0 0 


For  Wesleyan  chapel,  near  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
Exclusive  ol  "old  materials  in  present  chapel.  Messrs. 
Bellamy  & Hardy,  architects:  — 

Brown  & Co £889  0 0 

Hobson  & Co 873  0 0 

Cook  824  6 3 

Lee  (accepted)  736  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  cbapel.  Prince  of 
Wales-road,  N.W.  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  S.  .J,  Thacker  : — 

Dove,  Brothers £6,275  0 0 

Booth  6,000  0 0 

Mvew&Son 4,959  0 0 

Henahaw  & Co 4,930  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  4,818  0 0 

Hobson  - 4,828  0 0 

Wright 4,650  0 0 

Kill  by  4,577  0 0 

Niblett  .v  Sun  (accepted)  4,400  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  public  baths,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Messrs.  Thompson  & Young,  architects  : — 


Upton  £6,000  0 0 

Kadfield 6,950  O 0 

Hadfield 5,891  10  0 

Maddocks  6,850  0 0 

Clarke  6,747  0 0 

De  Ville  6,650  0 0 

Chamberlain 6,620  0 0 

Wiloman  5,595  0 0 

Mason  6,650  0 0 

Lowe  & Sons  (accepted)  6,533  0 O 

Bow  ler  ii  Beck 5,530  0 0 


Haymarket,  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Pavilion  Music- 
hall.  Mr.  Frederick  Sullivan,  architect : — 

Potter £1,180  0 0 

Badcock 1,034  0 0 

Hawkes  (accepted)  999  0 0 


For  the  supply,  delivery,  and  fixing  of  bridge  ironwork 
for  the  Hediugham  Highway  Board.  Mr.  E.  It.  Boulter, 


architect : — 

Tillott £475  0 0 

Hill  & Smith  .*. 472  10  6 

Symington  459  0 O 

Vvorcester  Engine  Works  Co 403  0 0 

Horseley  Co 400  o 0 

Head  391  18  6 

Coulthard  (accepted) 380  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.  to  the  “ Coach  and  Horses,”  Lower 
Sloane-street,  Chelsea,  for  Mr.  J.  G.  Poole.  Mr.  John 


Bradbury,  architect  : - 

Buckley £230  0 0 

Jones  190  0 O 

Sawyer  (accepted)  ...  174  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  sewers  h 
Ir.  Pattisson,  surveyor:— 

Whittick  

Brass  & Son 

Hubbard 

Neave 

Bloomfield 

Steggles 

Keeble  

Wigmore  (accepted) 

Warren  

T'.iuor 


Edith-grovc,  Chelsea. 

£335  0 0 

323  0 0 

320  0 0 

309  0 0 

291  0 0 

290  0 0 

283  0 0 

209  10  0 

244  0 0 

225  6 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  58,  Great  Titehfield-strect, 
for  Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  W.  A.  Baker,  architect : — 

Baugh  £490  0 0 

Allen  47ft  0 ft 

Watson,  Brothers  403  0 0 


For  alterations  to  one  house,  and  for  finishing  four 
carcasses,  at  Merton,  Surrey.  Mr.  It.  B.  Marsh,  archi- 
tect : — 

Detached  House. 

Bedford  (accepted)  £270  0 0 

Carcasses  Nos.  3 and  4. 

Groom 670  0 0 

Carcasses  Nos.  5 and  0. 

Dunkley  & Sous  375  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  G.  P.  (send  us  particulars  of  the  inode  adopted).— H.  A (thanks, 
declined). — J.  W.  (our  correspondent,  who  inquires  as  to  claim  for 
compensation  on  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company,  should  take 
proper  ad viee).— Constant  Reader  (right  would  depend  on  the  terms 
of  the  contract  Power  to  omit  is  usually  reserved). — N.  P. — T.  H. — 
Dr.  M.— E.  B.— J.  & a— Mrs.  J.  T.— C.  G.  * C\—  P.  & Co.— K.  & F.— 
J.  R.  t— J.  J.— M.  P.— H.  P.— F.— M.  O.— W.  a— II.  H.— J.  C.  It  — 
8.  k Co.— T.  H.  V.— C.  G H.— E.  T— T.  B.— T.  P— W.  S.  W.— W.  S.— 
M.  H.— A Subscriber.  — W.  8.— S.  E.  H.— E.  P.-B.  E.  N.— 8.— 
J.  B. — E.  W.  H.— J.  N.— G.  C.  (next  week).—  JL  (uext  week).—! 
F.  H.  (uext  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  Sc, , must  be  accompanied 

Iby  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  aud  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 
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PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

The  TWENTY-NINTH  VOLUME  : >/  "THE 
BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  1871,  is  now 
ready,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
’he  Office,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil- 
lings a/nd  Sixpence  each. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  can  be  had, 
Gratis,  on  personal  applicat  ion. 


Bath  and  other  Building1  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— -11 ANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts,  also 
Dost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
3hants  and  Quarry  Ag-ents. — Shippers,  Mer- 
3hants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
die  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
3LATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
vith  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


Turret  Clocks.— Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
itreet,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Hocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
or  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
md  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
docks,  from  157. ; church  clocks,  from  407.  The 
vheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
lard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used, 
rimekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Wholc- 
ale  Entrance — Burlington  Steam  Works. [Advt.] 


CURNER  & ALLEN, 


ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 

Either"Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

HOT -WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Solo  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’S 
l-'RENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  2os. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BUILDERS.  4c. 

Now  ready,  12ino.  cloth,  price  4s.  (postage,  4d.), 

V17EALE’S  BUILDER'S  and  CONTRAC- 

Y Y TOR'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1872 : containing  prices  for  work 
it  all  branches  of  the  building  trade,  with  an  appendix  of  tables, 
totes,  memoranda,  4c.  " Well  done  and  reliable.  — English  Mechanic. 
1 Carefully  revised  aud  admirably  arranged." — Engineer. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


low  ready,  with  19  Woodcuts,  leather,  waistcoat-pocket  size,  prico  2s. 

THE  POCKET  'TECHNICAL  GUIDE 

JL  and  MEASURER  for  BUILDERS  and  SURVEYORS : contain- 
ng  a complete  explanation  of  the  terms  used  in  building,  memoranda 
or  reference,  and  technical  directions  for  measuring  work  in  all  the 
milding  trades  ; with  a Treatise  on  the  Measurement  of  Timber,  aud  a 
lomplcte  Specification  for  Houses,  Roads,  and  Drains. 

By  A.  C.  BEATON. 

^ Also  ready,  by  the  same  Author. 

THE  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  for  the 

rlr  ■'T'U'piNU  TRADES,  with  33  Woodcuts  (uniform  with  the 
Technical  Guide").  2s.  posUfree. 

( QUANTITIES  and  MEASUREMENTS  : 

vxf  How  to  Calculate  and  Take  them.  12mo.  cloth,  limp,  Is.  (id. 
(postage,  2d.) 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers1  Hall-court,  E.C. 


Now  ready  for  subscribers,  price  4s.  ; free  by  post  4s  4d 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-BOOK  for 

JL  1S72,  for  tlie  Use  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Builders, 
:c.  Witli  Five  Plates,  containing  Plans.  Elevations,  and  Views  of 
lansiuns,  Villas,  and  Cottages,  with  specification. 

The  prices  and  tables  have  been  most  carefully  arranged  and 
evised  in  order  to  make  the  work  as  complete  as  possible,  aud  useful 
like  to  the  professional  man  aud  tradesman. 

Loudon  : Published  by  R.  A.  SPRIGG  (late  ATCHLEY  4 CO.), 
No.  10C,  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-squore. 


TATE  S GEOMETRICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS 
Now  Editions,  in  12mo.  price  Is.  (id.  ; in  ISmo.  price  yd. 

EUCLID’S  ELEMENTS,  Books  I.  to  III. 

JL  J with  Useful  Theorems  and  Problems  as  Exercises. 

By  THOMAS  TATE,  F.R.S.A.  late  of  Knellcr  Training  College. 
By  the  same  Author,  Revised  Editions  :— 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY,  with  261  Wood- 

cuts,  prico  is. 

PRINCIPLES  of  GEOMETRY,  MENSURA- 

TION,  TRIGONOMETRY,  LAND  SURVEYING,  and  LEVELLING. 
3s.  Gd. 

EXERCISES  on  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  12nio.  with  Woodcuts,  2s.  aud  Key,  3s.  6d. 

London  : LONGMAN  S/GREEN,  4 CO.  Paternoster-row. 


ART,  PICTORIAL  md  INDUSTRIAL. 

JTX.  A Monthly  Magazine,  with  Heliotype  Illustrations. 

Prico  Hnlf-a-Crown. 

No.  20,  for  FEBRUARY,  contains — 

ART-TOPIC’S  of  IMMEDIATE  INTEREST,  by  Charles  Burton:— 
XXXV.  Reflections  on  the  Adage,  "Stick  to  Your  Last." 
XXXVI.  The  Difference  between  Special  Aptitude  and  General 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  ART  in  PAINTING  ’and  in  LITERATURE. 
By  R.  do  Nangis. 

ART  in  TURKEY.  By  Hyde  Clarke. 

THE  EXHIBITION  of  OLD  MASTERS  at  BURLINGTON  HOUBE. 

By  J.  Forbe8-Robertson. 

ART  NOTES  from  FRANCE.  4c.  Ac. 

And  the  commencement  of  an  important  treatise  by  Mr.  Conder, 
on  11  The  Symmetry  of  the  Human  Form.”  as  regarded  by  the  Greek 
Sculptors  and  the  Italian  Masters  of  the  Renaissance  : to  lie  completed 
in  the  present  liaH-yoarly  volume. 

HELIOTYPE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.  The  ASSUMPTION  of  the  VIRGIN.  By  Murillo.  From  the 

Engraving  by  Lecsore. 

2.  STUDY  from  LIFE.  By  Mrs.  Cameron. 

3.  GROUP  of  ART  POTTERY.  Painted  by  W.  S.  Coleman. 

4.  STUDY  of  a CHILD.  From  a Drawing  by  Philip  de  Champagne. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW  4 CO.  188,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


ARITHMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  V.  COLENSO.  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal. 

COLENSO'8  ALGEBRAS  :— 

TENEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  Part  I.  New 

J-J  Edition,  to  which  is  'prefixed  a Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Algebra,  by  T.  II.  GROSE.  B.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  12mo. 
4s.  (id.  Key,  5s.  Part  If.  Gs.  Key,  Os.  Examples  and  Equation 
Papers,  2s.  lid.  Hunter's  11  Questions  on  Part  I."  price  2a.  (Sd. 

ALGEBRA,  complete  in  1 vol.  8vo.  12s.  6cl- 

Koy,  12uio.  7s.  Gd.  j . ..  - . . _ . _ 

I ALGEBRA  for'  NATIONAL*  and  v ADULT 

SCHOOLS,  18mo.  price  Is.  6d.  and  Key,  2s.  Gd.  | - . 4'’" 

COLENSO'S  ARITHMETICS  : — " 

ARITHMETIC  for  SCHOOLS,  with  Notes 

and  Examination  Papers.  Revised  Edition.  12mo.  4s.  fid.  Key,  5s. 

ARITHMETIC  for  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  : 

Text-Book,  Gd.  Throe  Books  of  Examples,  4d.  each.  Answers,  Is. 

SHILLING  ARITHMETIC  for  ELEMEN- 

TARY  SCHOOLS.  18mo.  Is.  : or  with  Answers,  la  Gd. 

COLENSO'S  TRIGONOM  ETRY  :— 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  Part  I.  In- 

eluding  Logarithms  and  the  Exponential  Theorem.  12ino.  3a  fid. 
Key,  3s.  fid.  Part  11. — Equations  and  Mixed  Problems,  2s.  fill. 

COLENSO'S  EUCLID  :— 

ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID,  with  SOLVED 

Examples  of  Deduced  Problems  and  Theorems.  18ino.  4a  Gd.  or  with 
Key,  (ia  Gd.  The  Exercises  aud  Key,  3a  Gd.  Exercises  without 
Key,  Is. 

i London : LONGMANS,  GREEN.  4 CO.  Paternoster-row. 
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NESBIT  S PRACTICAL  MENSURATION, 
thoronglily  revised  Edition,  augmented  by  a Treatise  on  Levelling, 
price  6a  bound. 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSU- 

RATION,  in  Ten  Parts  ; containing — 
oved  Methods  of  Canals.  Marlpits,  Ponds,  Mill- 
letrical  figures.  dams,  Embankments,  Quarries, 

n of  Superficies.  Coal-heaps,  and  Clay-heaps. 

Conic  Sections  aud  their  Solida 
The  most  useful  Problems  in 
Gauging  according  to  the  now 
Imperial  Measures. 

Plane  Trigonometry  

plication  to  the  Mensurati 
Heights  and  Distaucea 
Trigonometrical  Surveys. 

A Dictionary  of  the  Terms  used  in 
Architecture. 

By  ANTHONY  NESBIT, 

New  Edition,  enlarged  mid  much  improved.  To  which  is  added  a 
Treatise  on  Levelling.  The  two  Treatises,  iUustratod  by  above  700 
practical  Examples,  and  about  300  Woodcuta 

KEY  to  NESBITS  PRACTICAL  MENSURA 


Mensuratii 
Land  Surv  , 

Mensuration  of  Solids. 

The  use  of  the  Carpenter's  Rule. 
Timber  Measure,  in  which  is 
shown  the  Method  of  Measuring 
and  Valuing  Standing  Timber. 
Artificers'  Works,  illustrated  by 
4fc“  ™ ' Contents  of 


the  Dimensions  ai 


Mensuration  of  Haystacks,  Drains, 


TION,  containing  Solutions  to  all  Questions  which  are  not  answered 
in  that  work  ; with  Reference  to  the  Problems.  Rules,  and  Notes,  by 
which  the  Solutions  arc  obtained.  Corrected  to  correspond  through- 
out with  the  Improved  Edition  of  the  Treatise.  12ino.  price  5s 
bound. 

Also,  may  now  be  had.  with  numerous  Plates.  Woodcuts,  and 
Engraved  Plans,  in  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth, 

NESBIT’ S PRACTICAL  LAND- SURVEY- 
ING, for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  Twelfth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  by  WILLIAM  BURNESS,  F.R.A.S. 

London : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  4 CO.  Paternoster-row 


“WORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

Y Y HOMES." 

The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of  " The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,"  by  HENRY  ROBERTS,  Esq.  F.S.A.  (author  of  "Home 
Reform."  and  "The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Lai  muring  Glasses") 
will  be  found  a summary  of  the  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to  secure 
" Healthy  Homes"  for  working  men  aud  women. 

" A most  valuable  handbook." — Builder. 

To  be  luid  at  tlie  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  Price  7s.  Also 
Designs  for  Cottages,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Specifications,  4c. 


Now  ready.  Part  I.  20  plates,  price  9s. 

T7 SAMPLES  of  ENGLISH  MEDIAEVAL 

Ju  i 


Buildings  of  the  Twelfth  t 


FOLIAGE,  taken 
Fifteenth  Century. 

By  JAMES  K.  COLLING,  F.R.I.B. A.  Author  of  "Gothic 
Ornaments,"  "Details  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  "Art  Foliage,"  4i 
To  be  issued  in  Four  Parts,  with  letter-press,  4c.  price  9s.  eact 
forming  one  vol.  royal  quarto,  72  plates,  price  U.  16s. 

London  : Published  by  the  Author,  1*0.  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 
B.  T.  BATSFORD,  52,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


THE  264th  Number  of  the  WESTMINSTER 

GAZETTE,  published  on  JANUARY  20tb,  1872,  price  3d. 
contains,  among  other  interesting  matter  : — 

A Photograph  of  Seel's-buildings,  Liverpool-  E.  Welby  Pugin, 
" Mr.  Street  and  his  Defence." 

Why  are  our  Catholic  Traditions  Abandoned? 

The  Deliascmcnt  of  the  Nation  under  Gladstone. 

Fifty  Years  Ago  at  Oxford,  by  Canon  Oakley. 

St.  Lawrence-on-Sea 

Office,  178,  Strand. 


A* 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  12a  fid,  The  Sixth  Edition. 

P P L I E D MECHANICS. 

By  W.  J.  MACQUORN  RANKINE,  LL.D.  F.R.S.S. 
LA.  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  University 

s'  Hall-court, 


Bound  in  cloth,  Is.  fid.  or  post  free  for  2( 


jgTABLES  aud  STABLE  ' FITTINGS. 

" Includes  a considerable  amount  of  usefnl  information  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treat*." — Builder,  August  27,  1870. 

8T.  PAN  CRAB  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  Pancras- 
road,  London,  N.W. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

I Builders  aud  Others  desiring  a really  good  svstein,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  tlie  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  .Vo.  1,180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  Anns.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
E.  A.  4,  St.  George's-road,  Regent’s  Park,  London. 


A RCHITECTURAL  PRACTICE  FOR 

iV  SALE,  or  PARTNERSHIP.- A well-established  Architect, 
with  a large  aud  lucrative  practice,  is  willing  (through  ill-health)  to 
DISPOSE  of  the  whole  or  part.  To  save  trouble,  only  gentlemen 
with  means  need  reply,  to  873,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 


rn  A.  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTURAL 

1 • ARTIST,  Liucoln’s-inn-flclds  Chambers,  Lincoln'a-inn,  W.C. 
Artistic  Perspectives  in  outline  or  colour,  competition  working  and 
detail  drawings,  designs  from  sketches  or  instructions.  Highest 
references.  Moderate  terms.  Established  nineteen  years. 


WH.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

. liam-street,  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  tlie  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


PURVEYING. — Surveying  and  Levelling, 

klj  With  Maps  and  Plans  of  Estates,  Designing  and  Superintending 
the  Construction  of  Buildings,  by  D.  HAYLOCK  4 SON,  12,  Meyrick- 
villaa,  Meyrick-ruad,  C'lapliaiu  Junction.  Laud  Surveying  aud 
Levelling  Taught. 


ESTIMATES  given  for  GRAINING  and 

JLJ  MARBLING  in  Town  or  country,  by  a Gruiner  who  has  received 


TO  LAND  AGENTS  AND  SURVEYORS 

7THE  Advertiser  undertakes  SURVEYING, 

L LEVELLING,  aud  DRAWING,  on  moderate  terms.  Plans  of 
estates  corrected  and  revised— Address,  A.  CHARLES,  Norfolk  Club, 
Aruudel-stroet,  Strand,  W.C. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CLERKS  OF  WORKS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  an  Active  PARTNER,  to  Join 

T Y the  Advertiser  (a  Young  Man  brought  up  to  the  trade)  in  an 
old-established  Building  aud  Decorating  Business,  and  Government 
Contractor,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  A 
good  connexion,  large  premises  (low-rented),  with  workshops,  house, 
stabling,  4c.  ; well  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  West- 
minster Clock  Tower,  Loudon.  The  above  offers  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a steady,  practical  man,  who  must  be  of  thorough  good 
principles  and  jiossess  a small  capital.  First-rate  references  given  and 
required.  No  Agents.— Address  by  letter  (real  name),  Y.  R.  Builder, 
cure  of  Mr.  W.  1L  Miller,  Post-office,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.  E. 
Tliis  Advertisement  open  one  month. 

YYTANTED,  a PARTNER,  with  from  200?. 

Y V to  5001,  (Carpenter  preferred)  to  ASSIST  Advertiser  to 
Cover  a Piece  of  Ground  which  he  now  holds  for  Twelve  Six-roomed 
Cottages,  Six  already  bespoke.— Apply  at  once,  W.  H.  G,  Disraeli- 
villas,  Disraeli-road,  Putney. 


T>ARTNER  WANTED,  with  3,000?.  to 

JL  join  Advertiser  and  another  to  WORK  valuable  BUILDING 
STONE  QUARRIES,  aud  GREY  STONE  LIME  WORKS,  near 
London.  Tlie  capital  is  required  for  extending  plant,  and  for  working 
capital. — Address,  A.  B.  C.  care  of  Messrs.  Lambert,  Burgin,  4 Petcli, 
No.  8,  Jolui-street,  Eedford-row,  W.C. 


PARTNER  WANTED, 

1 established  STONE  aud  MARB 


good  old- 

MARBLE  and  MONUMENTAL 
BUSINESS  (established  :!(•  years),  whore  a fortune  has  been  made. 
The  in-coming  partner  to  take  the  management,  the  present  proprietor 
being  between  (id  aud  70  years  of  age.  Good  house  for  residence. 
In-coming  about  801.  to  1001.  Part  may  remain. — Address.  PARTNER, 
Walter  Wheeler,  Advertising  Agent,  11,  Union-pa&sago,  Birmingham. 


T 


0 ARCHITECTS. — The  Aberystwyth 

c'-'  ■ "card  arc  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for  the 


APPOINTMENT  of  ARCHITECT  to  the  Board.— Letters,  stating 
terms,  4c.  to  lie  sent  in  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  not  later  than 
FRIDAY,  the  9th  day  of  FEBRUARY  next. 


)UPIL  WANTED,  in  an  old-established 


TO  SEWAGE  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

rnHE  Local  Board  of  West  Derby  REQUIRE 

.A.  a competent  person  to  SUPERINTEND  the  LAYING  OUT  of 
their  SEWAGE  FARM  at  Fazakerlcy,  near  Liverpool,  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  of  the  Board's  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Applicants 
must  give  particulars  of  their  experience,  previous  engagements,  age, 
aud  salary  required.  Written  applications  to  be  sent  in  before 
SATURDAY,  the  10th  prox. — By  order, 

RADCLIFFE  4 LAYTON,  Clerks  to  the  Board. 
Public  Offices,  Green-lane,  Tuc-brook,  near  Liverpool, 

23rd  January,  1872. 


/BOUNTY  of  SOMERSET.— AXBRIDGE 

\_J  HIGHWAY  (BOARD. — 25th  aud  2tttta  Vie.  c.  fiL— DISTRICT 
SURVEYOR.—  The  Highway  Board  of  the  District  of  Axbridge  are 
desirous  of  receiving  APPLICATIONS  from  Persons  fully  competent 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  SURVEYOR,  as  required  by  the  said 

The  Salary  is  fixed  at  2001.  per  annum,  which  is  to  include  horse- 
hire,  travelling,  and  other  Personal  expenses  rendered  necessary  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties.  No  assistance  will  be  allowed  by  the 
Board.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  keep  the  accounts, 
as  laid  down  by  Act  of  Parliament ; to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  Office  ; and  find  the  security  of  the  Guarantee  Society  to 

The  district  comprises  thirty-eight  parishes,  the  town  of  Axbridge 
being  nearly  in  tlie  centre,  where  tlie  Surveyor  will  be  required  to 
reside.  Tlio  farthest  part  of  the  district  from  the  town  is  about 
9 miles,  and  the  public  roads  are  estimated  at  372  miles  or  thereabouts, 
exclusive  of  footways. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials  of  character,  capability, 
age,  4c.  must  be  sent  to  the  Clerk,  by  i>ost,  on  or  before  the  morning 
of  tlie  14th  day  of  FEBRUARY,  and  due  notice  will  be  given  to  any 
candidate  whose  attendance  may  be  required.  None  but  experienced 
Surveyors  need  apply. 

For  any  further  information  apply  to 

J.  W.  BENNETT,  Clerk  to  the  said  Board. 

Dated,  Axbridge,  25th  January,  1872. 
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TO  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANTS. 

\\T ANTED,  for  a Permanency,  in  Yorkshire, 

T V an  ASSISTANT,  well  qualified  in  all  classes  of  design,  details, 
and  specifications. — Address,  stating  age,  salary,  references,  Ac.  to 
B F.  G.  Post-office,  Huddersfield. 

TO  GASFITTERS,  Ac 

T\7"ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T Y TION  for  Permanency,  as  GASFITTER  and  BELL  HANGER, 
and  all  kinds  of  Jobbing  Work.  Moderate  wages  required.— Address, 
F.  A.  366,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  ARCHITECTURAL 

I \ DRAUGHTSMAN,  of  seven  years'  experience,  a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT. Well  up  in  working  drawings,  *e.  Good  references. 
Terms  moderate. — Address,  770,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

~Wf ANTED,  a first-class  FOREMAN,  to 

Y V Take  the  MANAGEMENT  of  a DECORATING  and 

PAINTING  Business. — Apply  to  JAMES  DIMENT,  10,  St  James's- 
square,  Bristol. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

\\7" ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Constant 

T Y SITUATION  os  PLUMBER  and  GLAZIER.  No  objection 
to  fill  np  his  time  in  painting.  Well  up  in  closet  work. — Address, 
H.  P.  51,  Bleuheim-street,  Cole-street,  Chelsea. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a first-class  PLUMBER,  a 

Y V SITUATION  or  JOB.  Good  references  if  required.— Address, 

E.  CARTER,  96,  Bay  ham -street,  Camden-town,  N.W. 

T\7"ANTED,  by  a Firm,  in  the  Iron  Trade, 

Y Y an  ASSISTANT  DRAUGHTSMAN,  to  make  working  draw- 
ings, take  out  quantities,  and  call  ui>on  London  Architects,  Engi- 
neers, Ac.  One  accustomed  to  travelling  preferred.— Apply,  by 
letter  only,  stating  age,  where  last  employed,  and  salary  expected,  to 
G.  H.  care  of  Messrs.  WARREN  HALL  A CO.  88,  Caiudeu-road , 
London,  N.W. 

TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

Y\7"ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Car- 

Y V penter.  of  upright  character,  a SITUATION,  either  in  the 
Office,  or  at  the  Bench.  He  is  a good  penman,  expeditions  at 
accounts,  and  conversant  with  plans,  specifications,  Ac  Can  set  out 
work  with  accuracy.  Age  24.— Address,  J.  E.  3C,  Gray-street, 
Wehber-street,  Blackfriars-rond,  8.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Y V thoroughly  qualified  DAY  CLERK.  Neat  and  expeditious 
penman,  quick  at  accounts,  and  accurate  nt  cubing,  squaring,  and 
assisting  generally.  Good  reference.  Practically  acquainted  with 
the  trade.  Aged  22.— Address,  271,  Post-office,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

TUT  ANTED,  by  a country  Firm,  a Draughts- 

T Y 'mail,  who  must  lie  a good  colourist  and  well  up  in  construction 
and  details.  Age  not  to  exceed  35.  Salary  not  to  exceed  2/.  a 

Address,  stating  age  and  references  to  No.  957,  Office  of  “The 
Builder. " 

Also,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  who  must  he  a good  penman, 
quick  at  accounts,  and  able  to  write  shorthand. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in  a 

Y 1 London  ARCHITECT'S  OFFICE.  Perspective,  detail,  work- 
ing, contract,  and  competition  drawings,  and  usual  office  duties. 
Fair  colourist. — J.  T.  B.  5,  Grove-place,  Bedford. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TLT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 

» V GAGEMENT  in  an  Architect's  or  Surveyor's  Office  in 

Loudon.  Has  a good  knowledge  of  surveying  and  designing. — Address, 
M.  H.  Post-office,  Dulwich,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Y\7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town,  country,  or  abroad.  Car- 
penter and  Joiner  by  trade.  Aged  45.  First-class  references  and  testi- 
monials.—Address,  X.  Y.  4,  Hartland-ploce,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  FOREMEN. 

YVTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  25, 

T r EMPLOYMENT  in  a good  CARPENTER  and  JOINERS 
SHOP.  Town  or  country.  Wages  moderate. — Address,  A.  D.  No.  7, 
Great  Chesterfield-street,  Marylebone. 

\\f  ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent 

T t BUILDER'S  CLERK.  First-class  references  required  — 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  GEO.  BAKER  A SON,  Stangate,  Lambeth. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS 

WA-NTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Y Y Young  Man.  Is  a neat  draughtsman,  understands  surveying, 
can  prepare  drawings  from  rough  sketches,  and  assist  in  taking  out 
quantities.— Address,  S.  R.  30,  Arlington-street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

“ITT ANTED,  the  SERVICES  of  a thoroughly 

T y efficient  CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  well  educated  in  all 

branches  of  the  building  trade,  to  Overlook  Two  or  Three  Works  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  with  a chance  of  permanent  employment. — 
Apply  to  H.  A S.  care  of  Mr.  Derry.  Stationer,  Nottingham. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Y\7"ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  19,  an 

I T ENGAGEMENT  in  an  office  of  the  above  Four  years' experi- 
ence under  articles. — Address,  A.  F.  W.  care  of  Mr.  Quilter,  Archi- 
tectural Association,  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  W. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y SHOP  FOREMAN,  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of 
WORKS,  by  a thoroughly  practical  London  Builder's  Foreman.  Joiner 

:H"i  Stairc.L'.-han.l  by  trad.-.  A gel  34.  (i 1 .Iran.'  1 it -man.  and  well 

up  in  piecework  and  machinery  of  all  kinds.  No  objection  to  fill  up 
time  in  the  office.  First-class  testimonials  from  London  Architects 
and  Builders.— Address,  H.  K.  41,  Matilda-street,  Caledonian -road,  N. 

TIT ANTED,  a young  Man,  to  CARRY  OUT 

y V EXPERIMENTS,  under  direction,  in  TRYING  MIXTURES, 
i f1r  * Ho  Tnuat  be  “‘•'orate,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy, 

and  should  have  a general  knowledge  of  mechanics.— Apply,  stating 
previous  emplopueiit,  wages  expected,  and  other  particulars,  to 
R.  P.  a C.  6,  Cal  vert-road,  East  Greenwich. 

TO  LANDLORDS  AND  OTHERS. 

~\^7"ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a PER- 

I > MANENT  SITUATION  as  COLLECTOR,  and  to  SUPER- 

INTEND HOUSE  REPAIRS,  Ac.  Unexceptionable  references.— 
Address,  A.  B.  119,  Ofl'ord-road,  Bamsbury,  N. 

TO  ENGINEERS  OR  CONTRACTORS.1 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y CLERK,  or  INSPECTOR  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN, having  had  tweuty  years'  experience  upon  large  works,  having 
just  completed  a large  contract  in  the  City.  Country  not  objected  to. 
With  first-class  references  from  last  and  previous  employers. — 
Address,  B.  H.  22,  Great  New-street,  Fetter-lane,  Holborn,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 

YW ANTED,  a GENERAL  FOREMAN,  for 

where  last  employed,  to  H.  J.  Post-office,  Stouey  Stratford,  Bucks. 
Satisfactory  references  required. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

Wf  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  has  just 

I V completed  a large  job.  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN, or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  First-class  testimonials.  Joiner  by 
trade.  Age  33.  No  objection  to  the  eountry.— Address,  S.  M.  69, 
Cam  herw  e 11  - road , S.E. 

TO  PLUMBERS  OR  GASFITTERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  Town  or 

Y V Country,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  aged  20,  as  IMPROVER 
in  the  above  line,  to  a good  master.  References  of  three  years' 
standing.— Address,  G.  G.  P.  26,  College-street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

T\7"ANTED,  a PERSON  of  experience,  to 

T T TAKE  the  MANAGEMENT  of  STEAM  BOfLERS,  and 

otherwise  competent  to  render  ordinary  mechanical  assistance  The 
salary  will  be  30i  per  year,  with  Iward,  lodging,  washing.  Ac  Appli- 
cation to  be  made  by  letter,  with  references,  and  delivered,  prepaid, 
wlla.ier,;?KU'  THURSDAY  ue*t,  8th  FEBRUARY,  addressed  W.  11. 
WEST,  « cstm. outer  Union.  Clerk's  Office,  2,  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street 

TO  PLUMBERS,  GASFITTERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

YU"ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

I I TION  as  IMPROVER  to  the  above  trades.  Has  also  a know- 
ledge of  painting  and  glazing,  having  been  three  years  on  a large 
fnibUc  building.  Wages  moderate.— Address,  T.  R.  New  Asylum, 

TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

YYTANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

» Y CLERK,  aged  28.  Is  well  acquainted  with  estimating,  quan- 
tities, measuring  works,  and  keeping  accounts.— Address,  A.  B.  171, 
Blacklriars-rood,  S.E. 

WANTED,  a MAN  and  WIFE,  without 

ur,r-ci-oCn,C""^b';V,Ce'  from  35  t0  45’  forthe  BAKERS'  ALMS- 

HOUSES.  Lea  Bridge-road.  The  man  to  keep  the  garden  in  front  in 
order,  the  wife  to  keep  the  board  and  committee  rooms  in  order,  and 
wait  on  the  committee  when  require,!,  and  to  make  a daily  super- 
vision of  the  inmates  — Further  particulars  may  he  obtained  of  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  DEATH,  28d,  Kingslaud-road,  any  Friday  or  Saturday 
Morning,  between  Nine  and  Ten  o'clock. 

T30R0UGH  of  LEEDS.— WANTED,  an 

J-A  ASSISTANT,  in  the  Office  of  the  Borough  Surveyor.  He 
must  be  thoroughly  proficient  as  a laud  surveyor,  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  theodolite,  and  be  a good  mapper. — Applications,  stating 
amount  of  salary  required,  oceompauied  by  testimonials  from  pro- 
fessional men  with  whom  applicant  has  been  engaged,  must  lie  sent 
to  my  Office,  not  later  than  TUESDAY,  the  6th  day  of  FEBRUARY 
next.  N one  hut  practical  surveyors  who  have  been  engaged  in  town 
surveying  need  apply.— By  order. 

Wf  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  21,  a 

I I SITUATION,  as  ASSISTANT  CLERK  in  a large  Builder's 
Office  in  London.  Has  had  six  years'  experience  in  the  trade,  and  for 
the  last  thirteen  mouths  in  the  office,  where  the  highest  references 
can  be  obtained.  Can  take  out  quantities,  prepare  drawing,  Ac.  and 
can  show  specimens.— Address,  C.  27,  Georgc-street,  Portiuau-square. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good 

Y Y CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Highest  Reference*.  Wages 
moderate. — Address,  G.  R.  26,  Joseph-street,  Burdett-road,  Bow,  E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

YX7"ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

I T a SITUATION  ns  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS. 
Can  do  graining  if  required.  Unexceptionable  testimonials.  No  ob- 
jection to  town  or  country.— Address,  A.  Z.  7,  Denmark-road,  Kilburu. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK, 

Y V capable  of  managing  a branch  business.  Has  just  completed 
an  engageinont  with  a first-class  contractor  as  managing  agent.— 
Address,  A.  B.  C.  2,  Villas  on  the  Heath,  HompBtead,  N.W. 

YWANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

I I Carpenter,  Joiner,  and  Staircase  Hand,  aged  31,  a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS. 
Good  references. — Address,  H.  A.  27.  Thome-road,  South  Lambeth. 

Wf  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  experi- 

Y V enced  Man  in  STAIRS,  SHOP-FRONTS,  Boxing  Shutters, 
Sashes,  and  Frames,  the  Building  Alterations.  C'an  take  cliarge  of  a 
Job  or  country  job.  Can  make  out  working  drawings  and  measure  up 
work.  Wages  6Jd.  per  hour.  Aged  50.— Address,  T.  T.  19,  New- 
street,  Kennington-park-road. 

"OUILDERS’  FOREMAN.— WANTED,  a 

ifr'  thoroughly  practical  Man.  as  SHOP  and  GENERAL  FORE- 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Wf  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

I V of  tweuty  years'  experience,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

AGENT  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Five  years  with  present  em- 
ployers. and  first-class  references.  No  objection  to  go  abroad.  — 
Address,  C.  P.  care  of  Mr.  Green,  Architectural  Carver,  74,  Lancaster- 
street,  Borough-road,  8.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  Town  or 

Y V country,  hy  a Young  Mon,  who  is  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN, 
Well  up  in  builders'  accounts,  quantities,  measuring,  estimating,  *c. 
Practically  acquainted  with  the  trade  and  setting  out  all  kinds  of  work. 
Terms  moderate.  First-class  refeoences. — Address,  N.  Y.  T.  Post-office, 
Woodstock,  Oxon. 

TTPHOLSTERER’S  foreman 

t»v  aasisT1 

rpiMBER  TRADE.— WANTED,  an  active, 

energetic  Man,  as  TRAVELLER.  State  last  engagement  and 
salary  required.— Address,  Messrs.  WELLS  A HARE,  Timber  and 
Slate  Merchants,  Chatham. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Wf  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

I V energetic  Man,  BRICKWORK  CUTTING  or  POINTING, 
by  the  Piece,  or  a Situation  as  Foreman  of  Bricklayers,  or  Charge  of  a 
Job.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  drawings  and  setting  out  work. 
Good  references. — Address,  A.  B.  Sussex  House,  Southgate-road, 
Islington,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Y\7\ANTED,  by  a good  practical  MASON,  a 

Y Y RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN,  or  Work  by  the  Piece, 
labour  only.  Town  or  country.— Address,  R.  N.  6,  Norwioh-road, 
Dalston. 

^TIMBER  TRADE.  — WANTED,  by  a 

_JL  Young  Man,  with  over  seven  years'  experience  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  timber  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK.  First- 
class  references  and  testimonials.— Address.  J.  W.  4,  Kempsford- 
gnrdens,  Richmond-read,  West  Brompton,  8.W. 

YX7ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V aged  36.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade,  a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  (out-door).  Town  or  country. 
Tweuty  years'  good  Loudon  experience.  Just  now  completed  a five 
years'  job.  First-class  testimonials  from  last  employer.— Address, 
O.  W.  28,  Matilda-street,  Caleduniun-road,  London,  N. 

TO  BREWERS  AND  ADVERTISING  WRITERS. 

Wf  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Workman,  a 

Y V SITUATION,  as  SION  WRITER.  Good  references,  if  re- 
quired.—Address,  R.  S.  Post-office,  Old  Ford,  E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

"OEQUIRED  (temporarily)  a first-class 

V DRAUGHTSMAN  and  expeditious  practical  ASSISTANT, 
especially  skilful  in  the  planning  and  design  of  country  mansions  in 
the  Italian  style.  It  will  be  useless  for  any  gentleman  to  apply  who 
cannot  to  the  fullest  extent  meet  all  the  above  requirements. — 
Address,  stating  age.  terras,  experience,  and  full  particulars,  to  959, 
Office  of  "The  Builder." 

Y\7"ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

T V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town 
or  country.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.  Twenty-five  years'  good 
London  experience.  Seven  years'  first-rate  testimonials  from  lust  em- 
ployer.—Address,  W.  H.  B.  49,  Borough-road,  Southwark,  S.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Wf  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  ASSIST- 

Y Y ANT,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Can  prepare  competition, 
working,  and  detail  drawings,  perspective,  and  a good  colourist.  Town 
or  country.  Temporary  or  otherwise.  Aged  28.— Address,  H.  G.  42, 
Goldney-road,  St.  Peter's  Park,  Harrow-road. 

TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Wf  ANTED,  by  a respectable  married  Man, 

Y Y GENERAL  HAND  in  the  GRAINING.  PAINTING,  and 
PAPERHANGING  branches.  EMPLOYMENT  as  WORKING  FORE- 
MAN, or  otherwise,  or  would  take  the  work  of  a Builder  piecework.— 
Address,  H.  E.  Post-office,  Ramsgate. 

rpo  EMPLOYERS  of  SKILLED 

JL  LABOUR.— Several  WORKMEN  and  PROFESSIONAL  MEN, 
refugees  from  Pans,  seek  EMPLOYMENT,  as  Architects,  Draughts- 
men, Civil  Engineers,  Painters,  Decorators,  Sculptors  in  bronze  and 
marble  ; Harnessmakere,  Cardboard  Boxmakers,  Plumbers,  Tailors, 
Dyers.  Brass,  Bronze,  and  Copper  Mounters  and  Moulders  ; Copper- 
smiths, Bookkeepers,  Professors  of  Languages,  Ac.  and  Clerks. — For 
names  and  addresses  of  any  of  these,  apply  to  H.  F.  JUNG,  Watch- 
maker, 4,  Charles-street,  Clerkenwell,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Y\7"ANTED,  by  an  experienced  BUILDER’S 

Y Y SURVEYOR,  well  up  in  taking  off  and  preparing  quantities, 
measuring  and  estimating,  accounts,  extras  and  omissions,  &a  an 
ENGAGEMENT,  for  about  three  days  a week  ; or  to  take  the  above 
from  any  [firm  on  moderate  terms. — Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  23,  Everett- 
Btreet,  ltussell-square,  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a practical  BRICKLAYER, 

Y > a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  WORKING  FOREMAN.  Tho- 
roughly understands  plana  and  setting  out.  or  by  the  Rod,  Gauge- 
work,  or  Painting,  piece-work.  Two  years  and  a half  with  last 
employer.  No  objection  to  a country  Job.  Good  references.  Aged  32. 
Address,  J.  Y.  8,  Albert-gardens,  Kilburn. 

TO  GAS  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGfNEERS.  BELL  HANGERS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA- 

T Y TION  as  above.  Can  take  charge  of  a small  or  largo  Job,  or 
Piecework.  Aged  29.  Town  or  country.— Address,  A.  B.  18,  Great 
Pulteney-street,  Regent-street,  W. 

r 1 ^HE  Advertiser,  a good  DRAU  GHTSMAN, 

1_  COLOURIST,  and  DESIGNER,  wishes  EMPLOYMENT.  Has 
had  considerable  practical  experience  in  bridge  building,  surveying. 
4c.  No  objection  to  go  abroad.  Having  a few  hundred  pounds  capitaL 
would  join  an  architect  or  builder  already  established  in  a good  busi- 
ness^—Address,  ALPHA,  261,  Tottenham-court-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  .i  BUILDER'S  CLERK, 

1 Y aged  26.  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Well  up  in  office  work, 
bookkeeping,  and  the' different  tradesmen's  accounts,  Ac.  Been  used 
to  the  general  management  of  house  property.  1b  a painter  by  trade. 
Would  fill  up  time  in  shop  if  required.  30a  per  week.  Good  refer- 
ences.—Address,  H.  26,  Ash-grove,  Hackney,  E. 

\\J  AN! ED,  by  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

Y Y an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  an  Architect's  Office,  as  JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT.  Can  prepare  designs  from  rough  sketches ; perspec- 
tives quickly.  Good  colourist  and  penman.  Four  and  a haft  years' 
experience.  Unexceptionable  references.  — Address,  W.  G.  R. 
No.  2,  Lowudes-terrace,  Knightsbridge,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

rPHE  Advertiser  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT 

JL  in  a large  Firm  as  ESTIMATOR,  MEASURER,  and  BOOK- 
KEEPER. Is  thoroughly  practical,  quick,  accurate,  and  can  lie  well 
recommended  both  as  to  character  and  ability.— Address,  C.  R.  J. 
No.  1U,  Trinity-square,  Borough,  8.E. 

"WANTED,  by  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  a 

• Y RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Can  he  strongly  recommended  by  the 
highest  architectural  references  for  ability  and  character,  and  has 
lately  made  important  discoveries  in  Building  appliances,  which  have 
already  been  adopted  by  a large  number  of  architects.  Most  satis- 
factory testimonials.— Address,  582,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Y\7"ANTED,  by  a sober  and  energetic  Man, 

> V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of 

WORKS  (bricklayer  by  trade).  Has  had  charge  of  several  extensive 
public  and  private  jobs.  First-class  references  and  seven  years'  good 
testimonials  from  last  employer.— Address,  H.  L.  3,  Anther's-cottages, 
Union-road,  Croydon. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  has  a thoroughly 

1 practical  knowledge  of  the  trade,  requires  an  ENGAGEMENT 
as  MANAGING  CLERK.  Can  take  off  quantities,  estimate,  and 

1 measure  and  value  all  works  connected  with  the  business.  First- 
1 class  references.— Addre  s,  ".290,"  24,  Kingshmd  High-street. 
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Conventionalism  in  Art. 


OTWITHSTANDING  the 
frequency  ■with,  which  the 
above-named  term,  and  its 
opposite,  “ realism,”  have 
beonbandied  about  by  recent 
writers  on  art,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  a majority 
of  readers  connect  any  very 
certain  or  definite  idea  there- 
with ; whether  the  import- 
ance of  the  principle  which 
it  represents,  as  bearing  on 
the  objects  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression of  Art,  is  adequately 
recognised.  Perhaps  a good 
many  who  not  unfrequently 
make  use  of  the  word  “ con- 
ventionalism ” would  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  the  precise 
meaning  in  which  they  use  it  j 
and  those  compilations  which 
profess  to  define  the  significa- 
tion of  words  give  us  no  help 
here.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  term  was  not  in  existence 
in  Johnson’s  time.  Webster  re- 
cognises it ; defining  convention  as 
“ the  act  of  coming  together,”  hence 
•eement,  &c.” ; and  con/uentionaldsm  as  “ that 
icli  is  received  or  established ; convention  or 
•eement.”  Richardson’s  later  dictionary, 
iin,  ignores  the  word,  giving  only  conventional, 
istrated  by  a quotation  from  Reynolds, — 
’oetry  and  elocution  of  every  sort  make  use  of 
is,  but  these  signs  are  arbitrary  and  conven- 
The  omission  of  the  one  word,  and  the 
stration  of  the  other,  equally  show  that 
ichardson,  as  well  as  Webster,  was  quite 
^acquainted  with  tho  term  “conventionalism” 
its  modern  use  in  reference  to  Art ; indeed, 
ring  to  the  indifference  to  Art  characteristic  of 
aglish  literary  students  in  genei-al,  a dictionary 
the  English  language  is  generally  about  the 
st  place  where  one  may  look  for  new  light  in 
gard  to  terms  of  this  class. 

The  fact  is  that  just  as  “ conventional  ” is  a 
jrived  meaning  from  “convene”  and  “con- 
jntion,”  so  “conventionalism,”  again,  is  a 
jrived  meaning  from  tho  adjective,  a degree 
irther  removed  from  the  original  signification 
: the  verb.  The  quotation  from  Reynolds 
ven  by  Richardson  indicates  plainly  enough 
le  meaning  of  “conventional,”  as  applied 
■iginally  to  signs,  such  as  letters  and  sym- 
jlic  figures, — things  which  have  no  meaning 
i themselves,  and  no  necessary  relation  to  any 
sed  idea,  but  to  which  wo  have  agreed  to  attach 
jrtain  ideas.  Reynolds,  who  was  probably  as 
inocent  of  artistic  conventionalism,  properly  so 
died,  as  his  friend  Johnson  could  have  been, 
ius  distinguished  between  the  signs  used  in 
■riting,  which  were  purely  arbitrary  and  se- 
jeted,  and  those  used  in  pictorial  art,  which 
rere  expressions  of  unalterable  and  universal 
orms  of  nature.  And  so  long  as  pictorial  art  is 
egarded  as  merely  this, — as  purely  imitative  of 
Mature, — in  her  forms  and  details,  there  is  no 
leed  for  any  intermediate  shade  of  meaning 
ther  than  this  broad  and  general  one  to  be 
attached  to  the  word  “ conventional.”  But  when 
nodem  art-criticism  commenced  to  weigh  and 
o discriminate  principles  more  accurately, — to 
ook  (may  we  not  say)  more  deeply  into  the 
neaning  and  objects  of  art  than  the  practical 


ealistic  school  of  Reynolds  and  his  compeers,  for 


the  most  part,  cared  to  look, — it  became  apparent 
that  between  pure  realistic  imitation  and  purely 
arbitrary  symbolism  lay  many  degrees  and  grades 
of  departure  from  nature  ; that  possibly  realistic 
imitation  was  not  everything  in  art ; that  even 
in  the  imitative  art  of  painting  there  could  be  a 
use  of  natural  types  without  literal  imitation, — 
not  arbitrary,  yet  so  far  “ conventional”  that  it 
permitted  of  a choice  on  the  part  of  the  artist  as 
to  how  near  to  nature  he  would  go,  even  of  an 
“ agreement  ” on  the  part  of  a school  of  artists 
to  recommend  departure  from  nature  up  to  a 
certain  point,  more  or  less  defined  by  canons  of 
criticism.  To  this  tendency  (much  more  marked 
at  some  periods,  and  in  some  schools  of  art  than 
in  others)  to  depart  more  or  less,  in  imitative 
art,  from  the  real  forms  of  nature,  we  have 
gradually  concurred  in  giving  the  name  of 
“conventionalism,”  as  expressive  of  a principle 
of  treatment  which,  while  totally  distinct  from 
that  arbitrary  choice  of  symbols  properly  styled 
“ conventional,”  is  yet  arbitrary  as  far  as  this,  that 
it  leaves  us  free  to  choose  in  what  degree  or  in 
what  special  qualities  we  will  endeavour  to 
imitate  nature. 

But  though  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  art  of 
painting  that  the  existence  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples,  conventionalism  and  realism,  has  been 
most  clearly  made  manifest  and  recognised,  and 
the  strife  most  actively  carried  on  between  their 
respective  adherents,  yet  that  would  be  a very 
superficial  view  of  art  which  should  regard  this 
opposition  of  the  two  principles  as  confined  to 
the  painter’s  art.  In  fact,  the  question  as  be- 
tween conventionalism  and  realism  is  one  which 
concerns  more  or  less  every  form  of  artistic 
expression,  and  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
most  essential  considerations  as  to  the  objects 
and  even  the  very  existence  of  art  in  tho  widest 
sense.  If  the  sole  end  of  the  various  forms  of 
art  which  more  or  less  imitate  nature,  is  to  form 
a lesser  world  within  the  natural  world,  a mere 
mimicry  of  the  beauty  of  the  latter,  then  is 
realism  the  true  goal  of  the  artist,  and  power  of 
technical  execution  becomes  all-important  as  the 
sole  means  of  attaining  his  end.  In  regard  to 
painting  in  particular  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing able  and  acute  critics  to  support  this  view ; 
among  recent  adherents  to  this  Bchool  we  must 
count,  apparently,  ono  of  the  most  brilliant 
contemporary  French  writers,  M.  Taine,  who  has 
criticised  our  art  and  literature  with  much 
originality  and  insight.  Such  a view,  however, 
very  much  narrows  the  sphere  and  lowers  the 
status  and  mission  of  art.  It  places  art  below 
even  material  nature  j renders  it,  in  fact,  only  a 
kind  of  dignified  plaything,  a means  of  repro- 
ducing in  a fainter  degree  the  same  aspects  or 
sounds  or  combinations  which  give  us  pleasure 
in  nature.  Such  a view  we  take  to  be  radically 
wrong ; and  to  have  been  entirely  suggested, 
probably,  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
painting  and  sculpture  is  to  a certain  extent 
imitative,  from  which  a hasty  generalisation  has 
been  made  to  the  effect  that  art  copies  nature. 
There  are  other  branches  of  art  which  afford 
little  basis  for  such  an  idea ; and  the  fact  that 
painting  comes  nearer  to  literal  imitation  affords 
no  real  basis  for  it  either,  the  distinction  in  this 
respect  between  it  and  other  arts  being  incidental 
rather  than  essential.  All  art  stands  on  the 
same  common  ground,  so  far  as  general  object 
and  principles  are  concerned ; and  the  enjoy- 
ment we  derive  from  it  is  distinct  from  our 
enjoyment  in  nature,  in  kind  as  well  as  in 
degree. 

Could  we  really  reproduce  in  their  complete- 
ness and  intensity  of  effect  those  things  which 
in  nature  cause  us  delight, — could  we  re-create 
nature  for  ourselves, — conventionalism  would  be 
then  an  impertinence  or  a mere  imperfection. 
But  we  cannot  do  so,  and  therefore  when  work- 
ing as  artists  we  take  our  stand  on  a different 
ground.  We  endeavour,  not  to  reproduce 
nature,  but  to  produce  that  which  will  stir  and 


affect  our  own  feelings  in  the  same  manner  as 
natural  beauty  affects  them.  And  so  we  select 
various  classes  of  types  or  phenomena  in  nature 
as  a language  through  which  to  speak  or  to 
render  visible  our  thought.  Since  we  cannot 
imitate  and  reproduce  nature  as  a whole,  we 
avoid  the  attempt,  because  it  would  always 
expose  our  work  to  disparaging  comment,  as 
falling  so  far  short  of  the  original.  But  we  can 
select  for  ourselves  such  phenomena  as  we  are 
able  separately  to  deal  with,  and  from  which  we 
can  make  a language  or  a form  wherein  to 
clothe  our  ideas.  We  can  do  this  through 
colour,  through  light  and  shade,  through  form, 
through  rhythm  and  harmonic  proportion  of 
sound.  Welise  the  human  form,  in  various  re- 
presentations, as  the  means  of  expressing  feelings 
and  ideas  ; but  we  do  not  as  a rale  attempt  that 
degree  of  vraisemblance  which  can  be  callod 
deceptive  or  completely  imitative.  We  eliminate 
that  which  we  cannot  fully  imitate,  and  only 
seize  those  points  which  suffice  to  express  our 
idea.  We  may  approach  nearer  to  nature,  with 
success,  in  some  artistic  media  than  in  others. 
We  approach  nearest  in  painting,  because  there 
we  have  the  elements  of  form  and  colour,  and 
can  give  the  effect  of  relief,  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
tho  judgment,  without  being  accused  of  attempt- 
ing any  imposition  on  the  senses  of  the  spectator. 
The  most  careful  execution  will  hardly  cajole  the 
eye  into  the  belief  that  it  is  dwelling  on  reality 
instead  of  on  a show.  But  the  case  is  opposite 
in  sculpture.  Here  we  have  the  actual  form, 
relief,  and  contour  of  nature  repeated  in  solid 
and  tangible  reality.  But  for  that  very  reason 
wo  shrink  instinctively  from  applying  imitative 
colouring,  and  thereby  challenging  direct  com- 
parison with  the  reality.  Such  an  attempt 
would  defeat  its  own  end.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  most 
subtle  sleight  of  hand  would  avail  to  rival 
all  the  cunning  of  Nature  in  her  infinite 
details,  and  we  are  again  in  danger  of  con- 
demnation as  bungling  imitators.  But  suppose 
we  could  succeed  in  absolutely  cheating  the 
spectator,  for  the  moment,  into  a belief  in  the 
life  and  reality  of  our  work,  what  have  we 
gained  ? Merely  the  praise  of  a cunning  and 
painstaking  sleight  of  hand ; and  what,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  we  lost  ? We  have  lost  the 
object,  the  meaning,  and  end  of  our  work,  which 
was  to  express  an  idea,  not  to  concentrate  the 
spectator’s  attention  on  a feat  of  mechanical 
execution.  It  may  be  true,  as  Byron  put  it,  that 


“ Have  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal ; ” 

and  the  ripeness  and  reality  we  cannot  remake 
and  imitate ; but  that  which  is  greater  than 
these  we  can, — the  poetry  of  form,  of  gesture,  of 
expression,  which  will  be  all  the  more  impres- 
sive in  proportion  as  we  refrain  from  weakening 
their  effect  by  attempts  at  literal  imitation  of 
more  material  beauties.  We  may  have  seen 
landscapes,  sunsets,  moonlights  in  nature,  more 
intense  in  their  beauty  and  consequent  effect 
upon  us  than  any  imitation  of  them  on  canvass 
could  ever  be ; but  the  spirit  of  them  we  can 
reproduce,  and  from  their  elements  create 
new  scenes  and  new  feelings  which  we  have 
never  actually  met  with  in  nature.  We  may 
be  more  deeply  touched  by  tho  sounds  of  the 
sea,  and  the  brook,  and  “ tho  trees  of  the  wood 
moved  by  the  wind,”  than  we  could  be  by  any 
attempted  artificial  imitation  of  them  (which, 
indeed,  in  almost  any  conceivable  case  must  be 
a mere  piece  of  grotesque)  ; but  we  can  trans- 
late into  measured  tones  the  feeling  which  runs 
through  these  unmetrical  sounds  of  nature,  and 
so  we  may  have  such  things  as  the  “Pastoral” 
symphony  of  Beethoven  and  the  “ Fingal’s  Cave” 
overture  of  Mendelssohn  ; not  imitating  either  the 
brook  or  the  tempest  or  the  sea,  but  calling  up 
in  us  feelings  analogous  to  those  excited  by  these 
natural  phenomena  and  their  associations.  So 
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that,  in  whatever  art-language  we  speak,  it 
seems  that  we  use  forms  or  types  which  are 
parts  of  nature,  as  a language  conventionalised 
to  express  feelings  which  are  too  subtle  to  be 
expressed  in  words.  We  will  carry  on  the  sub- 
ject in  our  next. 


THE  CHAPTER-HOUSE  OF 
■WESTMINSTER. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  we  first  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  neglected  state  of 
the  beautiful  Chapter ‘house  of  Westminster,  as  we 
did  afterwards  to  the  effort  which  was  about  to  be 
made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Very  Reverend  the 
Dean,  to  proceed  with  the  restoration  of  that 
building.  This  has  now  been  effected  to  a certain 
stage.  Not  only  lias  the  progress  of  decay  been 
arrested,  and  the  building  placed  in  a thoroughly 
sound  and  weather-tight  condition,  but  relics  of 
ancient  work  have  been  discovered  and  preserved 
which  throw  light  on  the  history  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  and  decoration  in  England.  A hall 
of  great  elegance  has  been  added  to  the  venerable 
series  of  the  chapels  and  chambers  of  West- 
minster; the  very  cradle  of  English  history  since 
the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  What  yet 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  replace,  to  some  extent, 
the  dilapidations  of  time  by  the  erection  of 
appropriate  woodwork ; and,  above  all,  to  fill  the 
large  windows,  the  white  light  admitted  by  which 
is  incongruous  with  the  character  of  the  vaulted 
apartment,  with  the  jewelry  of  appropriate 
stained  glass.  We  give  a view  of  the  restored 
building  in  our  present  number.* 

The  Chapter-house  at  Westminster  is  an 
octagonal  building,  to  the  south  of  that  entrance 
to  the  Abbey  known  as  “Poets’  Comer.”  In 
the  centre  of  this  hall  rises  a lofty  shaft  of 
Purbeck  marble,  around  which  eight  smaller 
shafts  are  clustered.  From  the  bold  and 
graceful  capital  of  this  central  column,  groined 
arches  spring  on  either  side  to  the  walls.  The 
roof  is  built  of  white  chalk,  groined  with 
ribs  of  fire  stone.  The  bosses  which  form  the 
keys  of  the  groins-,  although  new,  are  executed 
from  ancient  designs.  Four  of  them  represent 
sacred  subjects  Moses  with  the  Law ; David, 
the  author  of  psalmody;  the  Angel  of  the 
Annunciation ; and  the  Virgin  receiving  the 
mystic  Ave  ; — the  other  four  are  boldly  foliaged. 
A wall  arcade  surrounds  the  entire  building,  with 
the  exception  of  the  western  side  of  the  octagon. 
Here  the  only  entrance  to  the  Chapter-house  is 
situated, — a doubly-arched  portal,  which  leads 
through  a vaulted  passage  to  the  great  cloisters, 
from  which  entrance  is  now  afforded  by  two  iron 
open-work  gates.  There  the  prior  and  monks 
were  able  to  assemble  in  a veritable  conclave, 
fi’ee  from  all  possible  interruption  from  the  outer 
world.  The  entrance  was  decorated  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour.  It  was  surmounted  with  a 
large  pierced  quatrefoil,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  placed  a large  seated  figure  of  Christ.  An 
angel  with  a thurible  attends  on  cither  side ; and 
in  the  four  eyelets  are  the  well-known  emblems 
of  the  Evangelists.  Around  the  main  arch  of 
the  doorway,  and  harmonising  with  its  rich 
mouldings,  was  sculptured  a tree  of  Jesse— the 
royal  and  patriarchal  figures  leading  the  atten- 
tion up  to  the  central  occupant  of  the  throne. 

This  portion  of  the  Chapter-house  was  in  a 
lamentable  state  of  ruin.  The  central  pillar, 
dividing  the  arch,  was  thrown  down,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  tracery.  The  windows 
of  the  passage  were  destroyed,  and  their  aper- 
tures wholly  blocked  up.  It  has  beon  only  by 
taking  the  utmost  care  of  every  fragment  of  the 
original  work  that  the  task  o'f  restoration  has 
been  rendered  possible.  From  a springer  here, 
and  a moulding  there,  a shattered  sculpture  or  a 
fallen  shaft,  evidence  has  been  gained  of  the 
features  of  the  original  work.  To  uncover  from 
protecting  whitewash  the  happily  preserved 
diapers,  and  mural  paintings,  and  delicate  deco- 
rative features  of  the  building,  has  been  a labour 
of  love,  carried  out  with  patience. 

When  the  work  of  restoration  was  commenced, 
the  central  pillar  of  the  Chapter-house  was  in  a 
threatening  condition,  inclining  towards  the 
south-west.  Many  of  the  slender  clustering 
shafts  were  broken  and  loose,  being  only  bound 
together  with  coils  of  copper  wire.  The  capital 
had  been  split  into  several  portions,  some  of 
which  had  been  replaced  with  plaster  of  Paris. 
The  whole  had  been  adorned  with  several  thick 
coats  of  stone-coloured  paint.  On  removing  this, 
and  taking  down  the  loose  shafts,  the  broken 
capital,  and  the  annulets,  the  central  pillar 

* See  p.  107. 


proved  to  bo  perfectly  sound.  It  is  formed  of 
a number  of  short  cylinders,  lying  on  them  beds, 
the  whole  being  held  together  by  a bar  of  iron 
placed  in  a central  perforation,  and  run  in  with 
lead.  To  this  latter  precaution  the  preservation 
of  the  shaft  is  due.  Had  the  bar  been  run  in 
with  lime-mortar,  the  surrounding  column  would 
have  been  long  since  riven  asunder  by  the  slow 
but  irresistible  process  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
metal.  About  a quarter  of  the  metal  required 
replacement,  but  to  effect  this  was  easily  pos- 
sible, from  the  sharpness  of  the  mouldings  in  the 
sound  portions.  Copper  plates  have  been  in- 
serted, which  cover  nearly  the  whole  surface 
of  the  bed,  and  bind  the  portions  of  the  restored 
capital  together.  The  moulded  annulets  are 
new,  with  the  exception  of  a portion  of  the 
central  part  around  the  main  shaft.  All  the 
new  portions  are  bonded  together  with  copper. 

The  floor  of  the  Chapter-house  is  covered 
with  tiles,  which  have  been  well  preserved 
by  the  wooden  floor  that  was  placed  over  them 
when  the  building  was  desecrated.  Only  some 
30  ft.  of  the  entire  superficies  were  missing, 
and  even  tliis  deficiency  appeared  to  be  due 
rather  to  the  decay  of  the  tiles,  from  imperfect 
burning,  than  to  violence  or  wear.  The  defective 
portions  have  been  made  good  by  new  tiles, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Minton  & Hollins.  There 
are  nearly  sixty  different  varieties  of  tiles  used 
in  this  floor,  of  which  forty  have  been  made  in 
imitation.  The  bearing  of  the  kings  of  England 
since  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  who  added  the  third 
lion  (that  borne  by  tho  Dukes  of  Aquitaine)  to 
the  Norman  two,  is  tho  prevalent  ornament. 
But  below  the  base  of  the  shield,  in  a position, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  is  without  precedent, 
are  the  centaurs  of  Stephen,  which,  though  not 
grouped  as  either  “ tenants”  or  supporters,  must 
have  been  placed  there  for  heraldic  reasons.  On 
the  southern  side  of  the  floor  are  six  lines  of 
lettering  in  bands  running  north  and  south.  The 
letters  are  in  separate  tesserae,  capable  of  being 
arranged  like  type.  They  are  much  decayed. 
One  word  is  traceable,  which  we  read  as, 
resonans.  The  foliage  on  others  of  the  tiles  is 
bold  and  spirited.  The  interesting  character  of 
this  floor  needs  no  comment. 


The  arcades  round  the  wall  of  the  Chapter- 
house  appear  to  have  been  all  decorated  with 
mural  paintings,  in  oil,  and  by  inscriptions, 
written  on  thick  paper,  and  carefully  attached 
to  the  walls.  In  those  places  where  doorways 
have  been  broken  through, — namely,  in  the  south- 
east, tho  north-east,  and  the  northern  sides, — 
all  vestiges  of  the  paintings  have,  of  course,  been 
destroyed  ; but  enough  remains,  not  only  to  give 
a clear  idea  of  the  style  of  their  ancient  artists, 
but  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  general 
plan  of  the  chromatic  decoration  of  the  building. 
The  gold,  which  has  been  freely  used,  remains  in 
many  places  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  applied 
last  year.  The  tracery  of  the  canopy-arches  was 
painted  in  red  and  blue,  relieved  with  gold.  A 
series  of  sacred  paintings  ran  round  the  arcade ; 
the  whole  history  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  includ- 
ing his  vision,  being  represented  in  separate 
groups.  Below  these  celestial  scenes  were 
drawn  a series  of  natural-history  subjects,  con- 
trasting, so  far  as  the  remains  allow  an  opinion 
to  be  formed,  the  wild  and  the  domesticated 
state  of  various  creatures,  as  the  wild  and  the 
common  ass.  Below  these,  again,  seem  to  have 
been  a series  of  fish  or  aquatic  animals. 

Each  bay,  or  side  of  the  Chapter-house  is 
adorned  with  an  arcade,  or  row  of  five  small 
arches,  relieved  from  the  wall.  As  the  doorway 
occupies  the  western  side,  there  were  thus  thirty- 
seven  of  these  spaces;  the  large  pointed  win- 
dow, which  fills  up  the  greater  portion  of  the 
upper  wall,  rising  at  a higher  level.  Upwards 
of  a hundred  distinct  subjects  were  originally 
portrayed  in  these  arcades,  of  more  than  half 
of  which  some  traces  are  yet  to  be  distinguished. 
Commencing  on  the  left  hand  as  we  enter  the 
Chapter -house,  we  find  the  legendary  story  of 
St.  John.  In  the  first  picture,  the  arrest  of  the 
saint  by  the  Proconsul  of  Ephesus,  by  the  order 
of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  is  represented.  The 
proconsul  wears  a large  golden  crown  and  a 
formidable  sword,  and  the  apostle  is  distinguished 
throughout  by  a golden  nimbus.  In  the  second 
scene  the  saint  is  placed  in  a cauldron  of  oil. 
An  attendant  is  pouring  in  the  liquid  with  a 
ladle,  and  another  blows  the  fire  beneath  it  with 
a pair  of  bellows.  In  the  third  scene,  St.  John 
is  shown  as  having  escaped  unscathed  from  the 
caldron,  and  his  banishment  to  Patmos  is  indi- 
cated by  his  figure  in  a boat,  which  is  being 
pushed  from  the  shore.  There  are  five  figures 
I in  this  scene,  and  there  were  seven  in  each  of 


the  preceding  ones.  In  the  fourth  picture,  the 
apostle  is  lauded,  and  left  disconsolate  on  the 
shore  of  tho  island,  his  companion  returning  in 
the  vessel.  In  tliis  scene  the  curious  method  of 
representing  successive  events  in  one  compo- 
sition, which  Ghiberti  has  carried  to  such  a 
remarkable  pitch  in  his  famous  gates,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  painter.  The  apostle  and  his 
companion  being  shown  together  in  the  stem  of 
the  boat,  and  the  same  figures  being  again 
separately  represented,  as  parted  from  each 
other  after  the  disembarkation. 

In  the  next  arch  we  enter  upon  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  to  which  these 
scenes  from  the  legendary  life  of  St.  John 
serve  as  a prelude  or  introduction.  We  are 
first  shown  the  angel,  making  known  to  the 
apostle  the  object  of  his  mission.  Then  St. 
John  is  portrayed  writing  to  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  which  are  little  stone  buildings  of  a 
cruciform  plan,  each  with  a central  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a spire,  and  with  leaded  roofs.  In 
the  porch  of  the  north  transept  of  each  of  these 
quaint  little  buildings  is  displayed  tho  Angel  of 
the  Church.  In  the  third  compartment  is  the 
figure  of  Christ,  with  a sword  in  his  mouth, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks, 
with  the  Apostle  Galen  at  His  feet.  In  the 
fourth,  the  same  figure  appears,  seated  on  a 
throne,  surrounded  by  a rainbow,  with  seven 
lamps  of  fire  burning  before  it.  The  four  Evan- 
gelists, and  the  four-and-twenty  elders,  with 
crowns  and  instruments  of  music,  are  repre- 
sented in  worship  around.  The  opening  of  the 
seals  succeeds,  the  weeping  of  the  apostle  at  his 
inability  to  read  the  book  being  very  literally  re- 
presented. The  riders  on  the  white,  the  red,  and 
the  black  horses  follow, — Death  on  the  pale  horse 
having  been  unfortunately  obliterated.  From  this 
part  of  the  story  the  painting  has  been  destroyed, 
until  wo  reach  the  twenty-fourth  bay  of  the 
arcade,  in  which  the  original  form  of  the  beast 
with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  is  faintly  dis- 
cernible. In  the  twenty-fifth  bay  there  is  only 
one  compartment,  which  represents  the  Lamb 
standing  on  Mount  Zion.  In  the  twenty-sixth, 
also,  but  one  compartment  remains,  representing 
the  proclamation  by  the  angel  as  to  the  fall 
of  Babylon.  In  the  next  bay  are  two  com- 
partments, tho  first  showing  the  two  angels, 
with  the  sickle  and  the  fan ; the  second, 
the  seven  angels  with  the  seven  last  plagues. 
In  the  twenty-eighth  bay  is  shown  the  pouring 
out  of  the  first  two  vials.  Then  comes  the 
pouring  out  of  the  fourth  vial,  and  the  scorch- 
ing of  men  with  fire.  In  the  thirtieth  bay 
is  represented  the  outpouring  of  the  seventh 
vial,  and  the  impersonation  of  the  mystic 
Babylon  seated  on  a scarlet  beast.  In  the 
thirty-first  bay  four  compartments  are  dis- 
cernible, representing  the  declaration  of  the 
angel  that  Babylon  is  fallen,  the  calling  forth  of 
the  people  of  God  from  her  plagues,  the  angel 
casting  a millstone  into  the  sea,  and  the  burning 
of  the  harlot  with  fire.  Then  follow  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Lamb  ; the  worshipping  of  the  angel 
by  St.  John,  who  is  raised  by  the  former  figure  ; 
the  triumph  of  Him  whose  name  is  called 
Faitliful  and  True,  on  a white  horse ; and  the 
angel  calling  to  the  birds  of  prey.  In  the 
thirty -third  bay  we  have  the  war  waged  by  the 
Beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  with  their 
armies,  against  the  rider  on  the  white  horse ; and 
in  the  thirty-fourth  bay  the  loosing  of  Satan. 
The  accurate  following  of  the  text,  and  the 
minute,  realistic  detail  with  which  each  incident 
is  unmistakeably  represented,  make  this  re- 
markable  series  of  drawings  rather  a graphic 
rendering  of  the  Apocalypse  than  a mere  illu- 
stration. Nothing  appears  to  have  been  omitted. 
Although  the  fidelity  to  the  text  is  so  close  as  at 
times  to  border  on  the  ludicrous,  the  earnest, 
religious  aim  of  the  artist  is  visible  throughout. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  these 
paintings  were  fresh  and  the  series  uninterrupted 
a more  distinct  acquaintance  with  the  account  of 
the  wonderful  vision  would  have  been  gained  by 
a visit  to  the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster  than 
would  have  been  easily  acquired  in  any  other 
way, — at  least,  by  the  laity. 

It  is  on  record  that  one  William  of  North- 
ampton was  employed  on  these  paintings,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  style  is 
vigorous  and  ingenious,  and  the  artist  follows  his 
theme  verse  by  verse.  An  artist  of  another 
order,  however,  has  left  his  mark  in  the  fine 
eastern  arcade,  in  which  were  the  seats  of  the 
Abbot,  the  Friar,  and  the  Sub-friar,  with,  pro- 
bably, those  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Precentor. 
They  are  thought  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  under 
whom,  as  our  readers  know,  the  restoration  has 
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been  effected,  to  have  been  decorated  by  a pupil 
of  Giotto,  and  two  heads  are  yet  to  be  seen  there, 
not  unworthy  of  the  pencil  of  that  famous  master 
himself.  We  can  recall  nothing  in  mural  paint- 
ing finer  than  one  of  these  heads,  which 
bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the  noble  face 
of  Achilles,  where  the  heralds  of  Agamemnon 
are  conducting  Briseis  from  his  tent,  in  a well- 
known  fresco  at  Pompeii.  The  whole  of  these 
arcades  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  one 
grand  composition,  representing  the  reign  of 
Christ  in  heaven.  In  the  central  compartment 
the  Lord  sits  enthroned.  His  hands  are  held 
up,  and  his  side  is  bared,  to  show  the  wounds  re- 
ceived at  the  Crucifixion.  Angels  hold  a veil,  or 
dossel,  behind  the  throne,  and  others  bear  the 
instruments  of  the  passion.  The  remaining 
spaces  wore  filled  with  clouds  of  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  the  former  represented  on  the  larger 
scale,  and  occupying  the  most  important  posi- 
tions. They  have  each  six  wings ; two  shadow- 
ing the  face,  two  expanded  for  flight,  and  two 
veiling  the  feet.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
wings  is  blue,  which  is  that  attributed  to  this 
exalted  order  of  intelligences.  The  feathers  are 
ocellated,  like  those  of  the  peacock — the  artist’s 
version  of  “ full  of  eyes,  within  and  without.” 
One  holds  a crown  in  each  hand  ; one  a crown  in 
one  hand,  and  the  “written  stone”  in  the  other. 
On  the  feathers  of  the  wings  of  one  of  the 
cherubim  are  written  the  names  of  Christian 
virtues — not  the  cardinal,  religious,  and  moral 
virtues,  but  certain  qualities  of  religious  excel- 
lence. Such  are — Officii  sinceraplenitudo ; volun- 
tatis discretio ; simplex  et  pura  intentio,  mun- 
ditia  ca/mis  ; puritas  mentis;  confessio  ; satis- 
factio ; cantas ; eleemosina ; orationis  devotio  ; 
simplicitas,  liumilitas,  fidelitas.  In  the  outer 
niches  are  smaller  oherubic  figures,  with  faces 
expressive  of  sorrow,  regarding  the  wounds  of 
Christ.  In  the  background  above  and  foreground 
below,  are  a multitude  of  seraphim,  distin- 
guished by  the  colour  red.  All  the  figures  have 
gilt  nimbi. 

It  only  remains  to  notioe  the  three  arcades  in 
the  south-eastern  group,  painted  by  another 
hand,  and  probably  at  a lator  date.  The  group- 
ing of  tho  figures  here  gives  the  idea  of  multi- 
tude, and  is  thought  to  illustrate  the  suffrages 
of  the  Te  Deum— the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
Prophets,  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  noble  army  of  Martyrs  praising  God. 
Some  of  tho  faces  here  are  thought  to  be 
portraits.* 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  BREWERIES  AND 
MALTINGS. 

KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITI SH  AECHITECTS. 

Tins  was  the  title  of  the  paper  read  on 
Monday  night  last,  by  Mr.  Georgo  Scamell,  jun., 
of  whose  work  on  the  subject  we  gave  an  account 
some  time  ago.  Its  importance  is  shown  by  the 
estimates  lately  prepared  by  Professor  Leoni 
Levi  for  Mr.  Bass,  that  the  capital  invested  in 
breweries  and  maltings,  &c.,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounts  to  12,400,000?.,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  trade  is 
246,000,  or,  including  the  retail  trade,  846,000. 
The  number  of  breweries  being  worked  now 
being  nearly  4,500,  and  the  quantity  of  malt 
annually  consumed  now  amounting  to  6,250,000 
quarters  ; tho  total  annual  inoome  to  the  revenue 
of  the  country  from  licenses  for  brewing,  malt- 
ing, and  the  duty  upon  malt,  being  upwards  of 
6,850,000?, 

After  giving  a sketch  of  the  method  of 
brewing,  the  reader  proceeded  to  speak  of 

General  Arrangement. — As  far  as  possible  the 
various  utensils  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
wort  may  flow  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
through  the  whole  process,  without  pumping, 
i.e.,  the  mash-tun  should  command  the  copper, 
the  copper  the  hop-back,  the  hop-back  the 
coolers,  and  these  again  should  command  tho 
fermenting-tuns,  cleansing-vessels,  &c.  Where, 
however,  on  account  of  the  great  height  required 
by  the  vessels  in  a large  brewery,  the  buildings 
would  require  to  be  of  great  height,  it  is  best  to 
arrange  for  one  pumping ; that  is,  from  the  hop- 
back  to  the  coolers.  Occasionally  the  copper  is 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  building ; then  the  raw 
wort  has  to  be  pumped  up  from  the  under  back. 
The  majority  of  brewers,  however,  object  to 


* A view  of  the  ent  rance  to  (lie  Chapter-house  from  tho 
cloisters,  and  various  other  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  this  part  of  the  Abbey  buildings,  will  be  found  in  our 
earlier  volumes. 


pumping  raw  wort,  as  it  is  urged  that  tho  wort 
is  injured  by  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
pump  before  being  boiled. 

A perfectly  level  site  is  not  as  a rule  to  be 
selected,  as  by  taking  advantage  of  any  natural 
fall  of  the  ground,  even  in  a large  brewery,  the 
vessels  may  be  placed  so  as  to  command  each 
other  without  carrying  the  buildings  to  any 
undue  height. 

After  the  selection  of  the  site,  the  next  point 
to  be  considered  is  the  position  of  the  well.  The 
proper  selection  of  this  place  is  most  important, 
as  the  well  should  be  so  placed  and  constructed 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  sewage  or 
deleterious  matter  leaking  in,  as  in  such  a case 
most  serious  injury  would  result  to  the  beer 
brewed  from  such  contaminated  water.  It 
should  also  be  convenient  for  driving  the  pumps 
from  the  engine.  The  site  generally  should  also 
be  thoroughly  well  drained,  all  the  drains  being 
of  rather  larger  capacity  than  would  suffice  for 
ordinary  buildings,  and  laid  to  a sharp  fall,  as  a 
good  deal  of  stale  yeast  and  brewing  refuso  will 
find  its  way  into  them  when  washing  out  the 
various  utensils,  and  if  there  is  not  a good  fall, 
the  yeast,  from  its  peculiar  nature,  is  liable  to 
adhere  to  the  pipes,  and  cause  a great  amount 
of  inconvenience  : this  is  a point  that  should  be 
well  attended  to. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  we  will  now 
pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  brewery. 
For  a large  establishment,  as  a general  rule  it  is 
best  to  divide  it  into  three  grand  divisions,  the 
first  containing  the  mash -tun,  and  the  accom- 
panying utensils,  hop  and  malt  stores,  &c.  ; the 
second  division,  which  wo  will  call  the  copper- 
house,  containing  the  wort-coppers,  boilers,  hop- 
back,  and  under-back ; the  third  division,  the 
fermenting-tuns,  which  we  will  call  the  tun- 
room  : all  these  divisions  should  bo  so  situated 
that  either  division  can  be  enlarged  without 
altering  the  general  arrangement. 

In  the  first  division  the  following  vessels  will 
have  to  be  situated, — the  cold-water  tanks,  and 
which  the  majority  of  brewers  prefer  to  have 
under  cover.  These  tanks  are  generally  of  iron, 
and  it  is  a great  advantage  to  have  them  lined 
with  white  glazed  tiles ; if  this  be  decided  upon,  the 
tank-plates  should  be  cast  with  chequers  on  to 
form  a key'for  the  cement : if  the  tanks  are  under 
cover,  and  not  exposed  to  the  extreme  variations 
of  temperature,  the  expansion  or  contraction  is 
not  found  to  loosen  the  tiles.  The  underside  of 
all  iron  tanks  should  be  boarded,  as  if  not  the 
moisture  in  tho  atmosphere  condenses,  and  the 
continual  dripping  is  a constant  source  of 
annoyance,  besides  causing  damage  if  any  malt  or 
hops  happen  to  be  stored  beneath. 

A vessel  will  have  to  be  provided  for  heating 
the  water  for  mashing.  It  should  contain  suffi- 
cient water  for  the  whole  brewing,  and  is 
generally  best  made  of  'wrought  iron,  the  water 
being  heated  by  a steam  coil.  In  some  in- 
stances, where  expense  is  not  a great  object, 
these  vessels  aro  made  of  copper. 

The  malt-rolls  for  crushing  the  malt  vary  in 
size  from  6 in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  from  a 
few  inches  to  3 ft.  in  length,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  malt  to  be  crushed  per  hour.  Space 
will  be  required  over  them  for  a hopper  for  con- 
taining the  malt  to  be  crushed,  and  a screen  for 
screening  the  same.  They  should  be  situated  so 
as  to  be  convenient  for  driving  from  the  steam 
engine ; but  the  opinion  of  the  brewer  must  be 
taken  as  to  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
grist  case,  as  some  prefer  to  have  the  rolls  fixed 
directly  over  the  case,  and  grind  into  it,  whilst 
others  prefer  to  have  the  rolls  some  little 
distance,  and  allow  the  ground  malt  or  “grist 
to  be  conveyed  into  the  case  by  means  of  au 
elevation  or  Archimeclian  screw,  thus  giving  the 
grist  an  opportunity  to  cool,  as  the  temperature 
is  considerably  raised  by  being  ground.  The 
same  description  of  elevators  or  screws  may  be 
used  with  advantage  for  moving  whole  grain. 
We  next  come  to  the  grist  cases,  or  receptacle 
for  the  ground  malt.  They  are  made  of  wood  or 
wrought  iron,  in  which  case  they  should  be  flush 
riveted  on  the  inside,  as  the  least  obstruction 
will  hinder  the  flow  of  grist.  But,  on  the  whole, 
I prefer  a case  made  of  thoroughly  well-seasoned 
deal,  as  grist  runs  so  much  more  freely  on  that 
than  on  any  other  substance.  The  stuff  from 
which  the  case  is  made  should  be  particularly 
well  seasoned,  and  should  be  ploughed  and 
tongued,  as  it  is  a difficult  matter  te  keep  the 
joints  tight,  the  malt-dust  blowing  through  the 
slightest  crack  almost  as  readily  as  water  would. 
The  angle  of  the  bottom  should  not  be  less  than 
45°,  the.  capacity  should  be  sufficient  to  admit  of 
it  containing  the  whole  quantity  of  malt  to  be 


mashed,  allowing  12  cubic  feet  per  quarter,  with 
a sufficient  margin  so  as  not  to  necessitate  any 
levelling  or  trimming  by  hand.  The  weight  of  a 
quarter  may  be  reckoned  at  about  3 cwt.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  preferred  made  to  hold  double 
the  quantity  of  the  mash-tun,  fitted  with  a 
division  so  as  to  enable  two  days’  supply  to  be 
ground.  The  outlet  will  have  to  be  arranged 
according  to  the  description  of  mashing  machine 
which  may  be  decided  upon.  If  an  external  one, 
then  there  must  only  be  one  opening.  If,  how- 
ever, the  grist  is  to  fall  into  the  tun  direct,  then 
two  or  four  are  best,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  grist 
being  pretty  equally  distributed  in  the  tun.  In 
this  instance  the  outlets  should  be  fitted  with 
slides  so  arranged  that  they  are  all  opened  at  the 
same  time  by  one  wheel  or  handle.  The  mash- 
tuns  are  generally  constructed  of  wood,  though 
occasionally  of  iron  ; if  so  the  girders  should  be 
as  rigid  as  possible,  and  if  an  internal  machine 
is  to  be  used,  the  framing  for  supporting  the  tun 
must  bo  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
gearing  for  driving  such  machine. 

Wo  will  next  consider  the  second  grand 
division,  viz.,  the  copper-house.  The  utensils 
that  should  be  grouped  together  in  this  division 
are  those  from  which  a large  amount  of  steam 
is  given  off,  comprising  tho  under-back,  coppers, 
hop-back,  and  steam  boilers ; by  keeping  these 
vessels  in  a distinct  house,  the  brewery  may  be 
kept  comparatively  free  of  steam.  The  under- 
back  is  a small  vessel,  and  does  not  often  require 
to  hold  more  than  from  seven  to  ten  barrels,  and 
is  used  for  running  the  wort  into  before  it  enters 
the  coppers.  It  should  bo  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  masli-tnn,  and  should  be  ready  of 
access  and  in  a good  light,  as  the  brewer  in 
charge  will  require  to  get  to  it  continually  to 
watch  the  taps  whilst  the  wort  is  running  from 
the  mash-tun  : it  should  be  so  situated  as  to  allow 
of  the  wort  flowing  into  the  boiling-copper.  The 
boiling  in  some  establishments  is  effected  by  fire, 
in  others  by  steam  : this  point  must  be  decided 
by  the  brewer,  who  also  must  decide  as  to  the 
greatest  quantity  required  to  be  boiled  at  one 
time,  as  it  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  tho  whole 
of  the  brewing  is  boiled  at  once.  The  visual 
allowance  as  to  the  capacity  of  a copper  is  that 
the  copper  should  hold  one-third  more  than  the 
quantity  to  be  boiled,  to  allow  for  the  ebullition. 
The  coppers  should  under  any  circumstances  be 
kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the  tun-room  wall, 
as  if  contiguous  the  heat  given  off  when  boiling 
will  seriously  affect  the  temperature  of  the  tun- 
room  ; they  should  be  high  enough  to  command 
the  hop-back,  allowing  a good  fall  for  the  main 
for  connecting  to  the  same  ; there  should  also  be 
a ready  way  of  conveying  the  hops  from  the  hop- 
loft.  The  setting  of  the  wort-coppers  should 
also  be  closely  attended  to ; if  in  London,  some 
description  of  smoke-consuming  furnace  must  be 
adopted  : if  so,  the  patentee  or  maker  of  the 
selected  furnace  will  give  the  size  of  that  parti- 
cular furnace  suitablo  for  the  size  of  copper.  If 
an  ordinary  furnace  is  to  be  erected,  then  for  a 
copper  the  bottom  of  which  is  7 ft.  diameter,  a 
furnace  the  bars  of  which  are  4 ft.  long  by  3 ft. 

3 in.  is  sufficient ; or  for  a copper  5 ft.  6 in. 
diameter,  then  if  the  bars  are  3 ft.  long  by  2 ft. 

6 in.  wide,  and  so  in  proportion  for  other  sized 
coppers.  The  flues  must  finish,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  be  safed  in,  so  that  tho  top  of  the  flue 
is  just  below  the  level  of  the  least  quantity  of 
wort  required  to  be  boiled  at  one  time.  All  flues 
must  be  lined  with  fire-brick,  set  in  fire-clay  ; 
such  linings  should  not  bo  incorporated  with  the 
settings,  but  an  air  space  of  2 in.  or  3 in.  left 
between,  being  merely  connected  with  the  body 
of  the  work  by  a few  headers  here  and  there. 

The  crown  of  all  boilers  should  be  covered 
with  some  non-conductor  to  prevent  the  heat 
radiating,  but  most  certainly  not  with  brickwork, 
as  under  such  circumstances,  if  any  leakage 
.take  place  round  the  manhole  or  safety-valves 
it  may  not  be  detected  until  the  boiler  is  seri- 
ously injured.  Provision  must  bo  made  for 
o-etting  into  the  flues  for  cleaning  out  or  for 
examining  the  boiler ; a drain  must  also  be  pro- 
vided in  front  of  boiler  for  conveying  the  waste 
water  when  blowing  off.  For  all  practical  ^pur- 
poses the  chimney-shaft  need  never  exceed  75  ft. 
in  height  from  the  furnace-bars ; and  in  design- 
ing a shaft  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  an  additional  copper  or  boiler 
being  erected ; therefore  the  area  of  the  shaft 
should  be  rather  lai’ger  than  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  present  requirement.  Mr.  Rawlinson 
recommends  for  a tall  chimney -shaft,  that  the 
shaft  be  carried  up  square  with  an  internal 
circular  lining  of  fire-brick,  thus  leaving  spaces 
at  the  corners  for  air  spaces  ; these  spaces  will 
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tend  to  keep  the  external  work  cool,  and  it  will 
not  be  so  liable  to  split.  This  is  no  doubt  an 
excellent  arrangement  for  massive  chimneys, 
but  for  shafts  of  ordinary  dimensions  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  go  to  tins  additional  ex- 
pense ; all  that  is  necessary  is  to  line  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  and  about  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  of  the 
top,  with  fine  brick.  The  area  of  the  outlet  at 
top  of  shaft  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  hour  by  12, 
and  dividing  the  product  by  the  square  root  of 
the  height  of  cliinmey  in  feet,  the  result  being 
the  area  of  the  top  of  the  chimney  in  square 
inches.  For  a circular  shaft  the  diameter  at 
base  should  not  be  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
height ; the  thickness  of  the  work  should  not  be 
less  than  one  brick  for  the  first  25  ft.,  and 
increasing  by  one-half  a brick  for  every  addi- 
tional 25  ft.  At  the  base  of  the  chimney  should 
be  an  iron  door,  to  allow  for  removing  the  soot, 
and  it  is  a great  advantage  to  cause  the  flues  to 
enter  the  shaft  a few  feet  from  the  bottom,  so 
as  to  form  a receptacle  for  the  soot  without 
interfering  with  the  flues.  Where  sugar  is  used 
for  brewing  from,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a 
separate  vessel  fitted  with  a steam  pipe,  for 
dissolving  the  sugar  in  before  it  enters  the 
copper ; this  vessel  should  be  placed  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  coppers,  and  can  be  made  of  wood 
or  wrought  iron. 

There  should  be  abundance  of  ventilation  in 
the  copper-house,  both  in  the  side  walls  and  also 
in  the  roof.  The  openings  in  the  walls  should 
be  so  arranged  that  a copper  or  boiler  can  be 
easily  removed  and  replaced,  it  always  being  a 
great  advantage,  indeed,  almost  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  such  utensils  should  be  taken  in  whole. 

The  fermenting  - tun  rooms  were  then  de- 
scribed, and  the  vats  sometimes  required  for 
storing  beer. 

Mr.  Scamell  said  he  had  found  that  the  cost 
of  building  a brewery  will  range  from  2d.  to 
6d.  per  cubic  foot.  A 63-quarter  brewery  and 
malting,  costing  about  12,000?.,  costs  about  2d. 
A 24-quarter  brewery,  brick  built,  cost  3,6001., 
or  4Jd.  per  foot.  The  buildings  for  a 100-quarter 
brewery  carried  up  in  stone,  not  including  the 
tun-room,  cost  about  5,4001.,  or  5^d.  per  foot.  A 
40-quarter  brewery  of  brick,  with  a considerable 
amount  of  moulded  brick  dressings,  &c.,  3,7001., 
or  6d.  per  foot.  The  total  cost,  including  the 
plant  for  the  63 -quarter  brewery,  and  a 70-quarter 
malting,  cost  about  20,0001.,  or  the  24-quarter 
total  cost  6,3001.,  or  2621.  per  quarter.  The 
40-quarter  brewery  complete  cost  about  8,9001., 
or  2251.  per  quarter.  The  100-quarter  without 
tun-rooms  would  cost  about  9,6001.,  or  say  1001. 
per  quarter.  The  24-quarter,  7,7001.,  or  3201. 
per  quarter.  These  amounts  do  not  include  the 
cooperage  department.  Now,  as  a rule,  a brewery 
cooperage  is  only  required  for  repairing,  not 
making,  casks,  and  should  therefore  be  of  a 
greater  width  than  a shop  where  casks  are  to  be 
made  ; about  20  ft.  in  width  will  be  a very  con- 
venient shop.  Each  man  will  require  to  have  a 
wood  block,  and  an  iron  plate  let  into  the  floor 
for  placing  the  casks  on,  when  driving  the  hoops, 
and  one  or  two  commodious  firing-places  for 
firing  the  casks  in  ; these  should  be  about  6 ft. 
or  8 ft.  square,  and  covered  with  an  iron  hood, 
having  an  outlet  of  not  less  than  2 ft.  square  at 
the  apex ; the  floors  should  either  be  of  oak 
plank  or  wood  blocks,  as  ordinary  street  pave- 
ment ; the  hearths  of  the  filing-places  may  be 
paved  with  brick  on  edge,  as  they  stand  the  heat 
better  than  any  other  description  of  pavement. 
Over  the  shops  should  be  a good  loft  for  the 
storage  of  flags  and  hoops. 

After  treating  of  the  construction  of  maltings, 
the  reader  urged  that  arcliitects  engaged  on 
such  works  should  get  the  views  of  the  pro- 
prietor very  clearly  expressed  in  writing,  as  to 
the  system  upon  which  the  brewing  is  to  be 
conducted .-  in  general  it  is  a difficult  matter*to 
get  definite  instructions  as  to  the  many  points  of 
detail,  and  it  is  always  advisable  to  get  the 
brewer’s  authority  in  writing,  confirming  any 
particular  form  of  apparatus  which  may  be  pro- 
posed to  be  introduced,  and  it  is  as  well  to  get 
the  views  of  the  gentlemen  who  may  have  to 
work  the  plant,  as  thereby  many  a hint  may  be 
obtained  as  to  small  matters  of  detail,  which 
would  otherwise  be  overlooked  until  the  deficien- 
cies were  found  out  when  commencing  to  work 
the  plant,  thereby  causing  a long  bill  of  extras 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  all  parties. 


Market,  Newton  Abbot. — A commodious 
market  has  just  been  erected  at  Newton  Abbot, 
Devonshire,  at  a cost  of  17,OOOJ. 


LAND.* 

Having  referred  to  the  theory  of  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  improved  value  of  land,  and  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  State  may  resume  all  land 
into  its  possession,  I will  now  refer  to  a clever 
essay  which  has  recently  appeared  as  one  of  the 
Cobden  Club  Essays, — “ The  Present  Aspect  of 
the  Land  Question,”  by  William  Fowler,  M.P., 
1872. f 

The  essayist  maintains  that,  although  all  pro- 
perty is  sacred,  the  present  tenure  and  mode  of 
possession  are  so  unfavourable  to  its  productive- 
ness, that  Parliament  should  intervene ; but  the 
essayist  altogether  omits  to  notice  the  legislation 
and  the  improvements  effected  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Concurring  with  the  essayist  to 
a considerable  extent,  I propose  to,  partially, 
supplement  his  essay  by  noticing  such  legisla- 
tion and  improvements. 

The  essayist  writes, — “The  largest  landed 
estates  in  the  kingdom,  the  Bedford,  Northum- 
berland, Westminster  estates,  and  those  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester, — though  in  great  part  settled 
on  tenants  for  life,  are  thoroughly  well  handled. 
But  the  question  is,  are  they  not  exceptional  ?” 
And,  in  order  to  clench  the  argument,  the 
essayist  quotes  Mr.  Caird’s  “Agriculture  in 
1850.”  If  he  had  quoted  Mr.  Caird’s  statement 
in  1850,  that  “at  no  former  period  has  the 
general  progress  of  agricultural  improvement 
been  greater  than  at  present, — on  every  side  in- 
creased exertions  are  being  made  by  both  land- 
lord and  tenant,”  Mr.  Caird’s  observations  would 
have  been  properly  appreciated ; and  arguments 
founded  upon  the  then  state  of  agriculture 
would  have  been  obviously  inapplicable  to  its 
state  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years. 

Wages  were,  for  instance,  stated  by  Mr. 
Caird  at  an  average  of  9s.  7d.  in  1850,  against 
7s.  3d.  in  1770.  The  average  wages  of  the  same 
counties  were,  according  to  the  last  Parliamentary 
returns,  13s.  in  the  year  1870.  Their  rate  at 
the  present  moment  is  still  higher,  and  there  is 
a demand  for  labour  which  it  seems  impossible 
to  satisfy.  The  practical  abrogation  of  the  law 
of  settlement  in  1S65  emancipated  labour,  and 
enabled  it  to  flow  freely  throughout  the  country. 
The  essayist  makes  no  reference  to  this  funda- 
mental change. 

Good  cottages  follow  good  wages  and  difficulty 
in  finding  a supply  of  labour.  The  best-managed 
estates  have  the  best  cottages.  The  cottages 
will  never  be  built  unless  they  pay  fair  interest ; 
and  the  source  of  that  interest  must  come,  and 
in  many  cases  already  does  come,  from  the  in- 
creased produce  of  the  land.  I have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  building  of  many  cottages 
yearly  for  many  years,  and  they  all  pay  in- 
terest ; but,  where  the  land  has  not  been  well 
farmed,  their  cost  may  be  part  of  the  expendi- 
ture necessary  to  secure  a good  tenant. 

The  essayist  maintains  that  we  want  “ men  to 
buy  land  in  order  to  make  a living  out  of  it,  and 
not  men  who  buy  it  as  a luxury,  and  can  be 
satisfied  with  2 per  cent,  interest.”  Admitting 
that  great  estates  are  now  frequently  sold  in 
lots,  the  essayist  says  “ that  no  one  would  bid 
against  a rich  man  intending  to  buy  the  whole,” 
and  “ that  such  a purchaser  ■would  not  be  likely 
to  spend  money  in  improvements.” 

My  experience  is  that  “ a man  wanting  to 
make  a living  out  of  land,”  sells  whatever  free- 
hold land  he  possesses,  and  becomes  tenant  with 
the  capital  so  acquired.  This  seems  natural 
and  wise.  The  sum  of  4,0001.  can  provide  4001. 
a year  for  the  tenant  of  500  acres  of  land,  while 
as  landowner  his  income  is  but  1201.  a year.  The 
question  to  him  is  whether  he  will  be  land- 
owner  with  his  capital  producing  3 per  cent.,  or 
tenant  with  his  capital  producing  10  per  cent. 

An  estate  is  not,  it  seems,  to  be  sold  in  the 
dearest  market, — possibly  to  a purchaser  who  is 
willing  to  give  fifty  years’  purchase,  — nor  is 
the  property  to  be  sold,  as  it  is  frequently 
offered,  in  lots,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
the  speculator  who  desires  to  resell,  or  to  the 
adjacent  landowner  desiring  to  buy  it,  but  it  is 
to  be  sold  only  to  some  one  desiring  to  pur- 
chase “in  order  to  make  a living  out  of  it.” 
Tliis  kind  of  purchaser  must,  surely,  soon  be  at 
the  limit  of  his  capital.  The  man  who  will  take 
2 per  cent,  on  his  capital  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  likely  to  have  invested  the  whole  of  it  in 
Iris  purchase  j and  if  his  tenant  will  pay  him 
5 or  6 per  cent,  on  money  spent  in  draining,  or 

* By  Mr.  Edmund  James  Smith,  member.  Read  at  the 
Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors, 
January  29th.  See  p.  80,  ante. 

+ The  first  edition  contains  observations  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission,  which,  being  confessedly  unfounded, 
are  to  be  omitted  in  the  next  edition. 


buildings,  or  improvements,  he  may  after  all 
get  3 per  cent,  or  more  on  the  whole  capital 
expended. 

The  existence  of  tenant  farmers,  with  both  1 
capital  and  intelligence,  seems  to  be  altogether  9 
ignored ; and  the  tenant  is  viewed  as  without  ] 
either  the  one  or  the  other  if  he  does  not  “ buy 
land  in  order  to  make  a bring  out  of  it.”  Wo 
have  seen  why  a man  of  intelligence,  with 
4,000?.  of  capital,  should  be  a tenant  rather  than 
a landowner,  aud,  as  a matter  of  fact,  such  is 
the  course  generally  adopted.  According  to  tho 
last  agricultural  returns,  the  farms  exceeding  ■ 
100  acres  occupy  20,000,000  acres,  or  65  per  ; 
cent,  of  the  whole  acreage  of  cultivated  land 
included  in  the  last  year’s  official  returns.  No 
one  acquainted  with  the  occupation  of  land 
throughout  England  for  forty  years  can  fail  to 
recognise  the  result  of  the  more  liberal  educa- 
tion given  by  farmers  to  their  children,  which 
has  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period.  The  only  practicable  mode  of  increasing 
materially  the  produce  of  the  land  is  to  apply 
to  it  both  capital  and  intelligence  in  the  forms 
of  machinery  and  management. 

The  problem  yet  to  be  solved  is  mainly  how 
to  counteract  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons. 
We  admit  that  it  is  right  to  guard  against  con- 
tagious diseases  and  against  preventible  sick- 
ness, and  we  drain  our  land  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  water.  We  want  to  be  able  to  go  on 
our  farms  for  the  autumn  and  spring  plough- 
ings  just  in  those  few  days  of  fine  weather 
which  there  are  in  the  worst  years;  and  we 
want  to  harvest  our  corn  in  the  few  fine  days 
in  winch  the  worst  harvest  season  always  com- 
prises ; and  we  want  that  the  land  shall  not  be 
poached  by  the  treading  of  horses  ; and  that 
the  cost  of  cultivating  clay  lands — the  old  wheat 
lands — shall  be  reduced. 

And  steam  ploughs  and  agricultural  machinery 
promise  us  all  this ; and,  as  far  as  they  have 
gone,  have  fulfilled  their  promises.  But  small 
farms  and  small  fields  cannot  co-exist  with 
steam  cultivation.  In  almost  every  other  form 
of  production  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  steam 
power,  and  in  all  steam  power,  once  introduced, 
lias  effected  the  desired  results,  and  occasioned 
in  the  long-run  the  employment  of  a larger 
amount  of  labour.  In  fanning,  where  steam 
power  is  introduced,  a greater  amount  of  labour 
is  employed,  and  it  is  of  a more  intelbgent 
kind;  the  compensation  to  the  employer  is 
found  in  the  greater  amount  of  the  produce 
and  the  greater  certainty  of  its  production. 

The  essayist  states,  as  an  actual  fact,  that 
the  value  of  lands  in  mortmain  is  one-sixth  of 
the  real  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  worth 

500.000. 000?.  of  money.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
there  is  now  very  bttle  land  truly  in  mortmain  in 
the  country.  The  Settled  Estates  Act,  the 
Church  Enfranchisement  Acts,  the  Glebe  Sales 
Acts,  the  Universities  Acts,  the  Charities  Acts, 
have  afforded  means  for  the  sale  of  almost  every 
corporate  property.  No  reference  whatever  to 
these  enabling  Acts  is  made  throughout  this 
essay,  and  a total  want  of  knowledge  of  some  of 
them  has  been  frankly  admitted.  As  regards 
nearly  all  the  estates  formerly  in  mortmain  and 
all  the  settled  estates,  the  question  of  their  re- 
tention or  of  their  sale  is  only  a question  of 
expediency.  There  is  no  legal  impossibility. 

The  essayist  states  that  he  has  recently  dis- 
covered an  instance  where  the  poor  of  a parish 
in  Lincolnshire  hold  land  worth  700?.  an  acre, 
from  which  they  receive  an  annual  return  of 
some  2?.  or  2?.  10s.  an  acre.  A little  further  re- 
search will  enable  him  to  discover  the  Charity 
Commission,  where  the  facts  relating  to  this 
land  must  be  registered ; and  the  invocation  of 
its  authority  will  enable  the  sale  of  the  land,  and 
the  yearly  return  of  23?.  an  acre  to  be  received, 
instead  of  2?.  or  21.  10s.  This  kind  of  difficulty 
has  been  obviated  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 

According  to  tho  essayist’s  personal  opinion, — 
and  his  opinion  is  very  valuable  on  this  point, — 
the  annual  savings  of  the  kingdom  amount  to 

150.000. 000?.  a year.  Tet  he  is  of  opinion  that 
all  corporate  estates  should  be  sold  and  converted 
into  money.  The  incomes  of  cox*porations  having 
generally  specific  appropriations  and  special 
claims  to  discharge,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  recipients  should  throughout  the  future 
obtain  not  nominal,  but  real  income.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  difference  between  reserved 
rents,  which  were  real  rents  300  years  since,  and 
the  present  rental  of  estates.  The  colleges,  on 
Cecil’s  advice,  reserved  one-third  of  their  rents 
in  corn ; and  they  have,  for  this  third,  always 
continued  to  receive  substantial  revenue.  The 
suggestion  now  made  is  that  the  fee-simple  value 
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f corporate  real  property  (which  must  rise  as 
lioney  falls  in  value)  shall  be  placed  in  the 
i-ublic  Funds, — in  other  words,  be  lent  out  for 
ver  to  the  Government, — and  thus  be  limited  to 
definite  revenue,  which  can  never  be  exceeded 
but  may  be  decreased  by  the  discharge  of  the 
ebt  or  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 
aid),  and  which  must  bear  a constantly  de- 
ceasing proportion  to  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
jdngdom. 

Mortmain  has  had  one  good  use.  It  has 
nabled  us  to  trace  for  300  years  the  annual  value 
f precisely  the  same  estate.  Properties  in 
aortmain  could  not  vary  in  extent  prior  to  the 
>assing  of  the  comparatively  recent  enabling 
Lets ; and  we  have,  therefore,  a complete  series 
if  valuations  of  the  same  properties  throughout 
hat  period.  In  purely  agricultural  districts  the 
ent,  where  no  outlay  whatever  has  been  made 
jy  the  owner,  but  all  improvements  have  been 
liade  by  lessees  holding  long  leasehold  terms, 
loubled  itself  between  1670  and  1770,  and  in- 
Jreased  about  fourfold  between  1770  and  1870, — 
Lbout  eightfold  since  1670. 

We  have  seen  that  land  in  the  best  parts  of 
he  City  of  London  is,  in  1870,  of  thirty  times  its 
alue  in  1670. 

There  would  seem  to  be  many  reasons  why 
orporations  should  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
iwners.  A corporation  can  exercise  no  political 
ufluence  (if  political  influence  be  not  altogether 
ffete),  wants  no  shooting,  no  game,  no  inter- 
erence  with  the  tenant,  no  change  of  tenants, 
nd  has  no  financial  crisis.  A corporation 
esires  a well-farmed  estate,  with  the  rents  paid 
egularly,  and  with  fair  interest  on  money  in- 
ested  in  improvements  in  substitution  of  lying 
a the  Funds  at  3 per  cent.  A corporation  can 
laveno  objection  to  grant  leases ; audits  tenants, 
ubject  to  paying  their  rents,  are  practically 
wners.  There  are  always  good-natured  friends 
ear  every  corporation  estate,  who  will  transmit 
o its  managers,  or  to  their  own  Parliamentary 
cquaintance,  any  complaints  which  seem  to 
equire,  and  some  which  do  not  require,  to  be 
nvestigated.  The  corporations  are  non-resident, 
admit ; but  the  tenants  are  almost  of  necessity 
he  best  kind,  many  quite  equal  to  the  squire  of 
ifty  years  since. 

When  the  Northumberland  Estate,  now  so 
idmirably  managed,  was  in  the  worst  possible 
:ondition  (Duke  Algernon  spent  524', 6001.  on  its 
•enovation),  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Estate, 
inder  the  management  of  John  Grey,  of  Dilston, 
vas  the  example  estate  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Continental  strangers  who  came  to  inspect  our 
farming  were  [sent,  as  a matter  of  course,  to 
Dilston,  to  view  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Estate. 

This  amount  of  524,6001.  expended  in  the  im- 
provement of  a single  estate,  is  a princely 
amount,  and  Duke  Algernon  was  only  tenant  for 
life ; but  the  Percys  have  ever  been  princely 
people.  The  expenditure  on  roads,  bridges,  &c., 
was 39, 6901.;  on  buildings,  cottages, &c., 308,3301.; 
md  on  draining,  176,5801.,  making  up  the  total 
of  524,6001. 

It  may  also  be  suggested  that,  if  new  systems 
are  to  be  adopted,  it  will  be  more  easy  for  the 
State  to  give  them  effect  on  a corporate  property 
than  to  have  to  buy  land  on  which  to  try  them. 
When  the  leasehold  term  of  a corporation  lessee 
comes  to  an  end,  he  may  be  dismissed,  under 
Parliamentary  authority,  and  the  farm  may  be 
cut  up  into  twenty  (or  more)  tenancies,  and 
twenty  new  homesteads  erected  with  25  acres 
each,  and  the  twenty  tenants  may  be  pitted 
against  the  one  tenant  of  the  adjacent  500 
acres.  These  little  occupiers  will  work  under 
more  favourable  conditions  than  if  the  lands  had 
remained  uninclosed  and  cut  up  into  strips  in 
open  fields.  Bat  the  result  is,  nevertheless,  certain. 
Intelligence  and  capital  wall  beat  hand  labour, 
and  steam  cultivation  and  machinery  will  prevail. 

The  most  favourable  condition  of  hand  labour 
is  the  occupation  of  plots  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  towns,  where  vegetables  can  be  grown 
for  the  consumption  of  the  town  population. 
The  produce,  in  such  a case,  reaches  801.  an  acre 
annually.  The  land-owner  may  receive  one- 
tenth,  or  one-eighth  at  the  utmost,  for  rent,  and 
one  man  off  an  acre  of  ground  may  obtuin  a 
return  for  his  skill  and  labour  somewhat  exceed- 
ing the  wages  given  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
the  skill  and  energy  necessary  to  effect  this 
might  earn  a much  better  income  in  the  town. 
The  remarkable  fact  is,  not  the  profit  derivable 
by  the  individual,  but  the  amount  of  produce 
obtainable  from  one  acre  of  land  when  manure 
is  readily  accessible,  and  several  crops  can  be 
raised  in  the  year.  It  also  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  exhaust  land  long  used  as  garden-ground, 


the  thorough  commixture  of  the  soil  producing 
effects  obvious  for  centuries  after  the  land  has 
fallen  nnder  ordinary  cultivation.  No  possible 
amount  of  hand  labour  could  ever  effect  such  a 
thorough  commixture  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  agricultural  land,  but  steam  cultivation  may 
effect  it. 

Our  neighbour,  France,  gives  us  a warning  as 
to  land  culture, [as  in  other  respects.  The  law  of 
1793,  compelling  the  sub-division  of  land  amongst 
all  the  children  of  the  parent,  has  existed  some- 
what more  than  two  generations.  M.  Leonce  de 
Lavergne,  writing,  in  1865,  in  its  favour,  .tells  us 
that  thirty-seven  farms  which,  in  1793,  divided 
between  them  the  3,500  acres  of  the  commune 
of  Vensat,  now  belong  to  600  owners,  with  an 
average  estate  of  less  than  6 acres  each,  and 
those  not  lying  in  one  plot.  In  many  depart- 
ments of  France,  says  M.  Monny  de  Morney, 
the  partition  of  property  has  reached  less  than 
the  fiftieth  part  of  an  acre.  Imagine  the  con- 
dition of  an  owner  of  3 perches  of  common  field 
land.  In  France,  of  8,000,000  proprietors, 
says  M.  D’Estemo,  there  are  3,000,000  exempted 
from  personal  taxation  on  the  plea  of  indigence. 
There  are  60,000  possessing  130  acres  each  on  an 
average,  and  there  are  4,500,000  averaging 
12  acres  each. 

The  French  law  of  1793  places  the  children 
of  the  family  as  a whole  in  the  position  of  our 
eldest  sons.  That  which  he  would  take  for  him- 
self alone  they  take  amongst  them ; for  the 
liberty  allowed  to  the  parent  to  dispose  of  a 
small  portion  is  practically  disused,  because  its 
use  is  generally  followed  by  legal  proceedings 
after  his  death.  The  land  is  thus  practically 
entailed  by  law  on  all  the  children,  without  the 
probability,  which  exists  in  an  entailed  estate, 
of  an  heir  from  time  to  time  having  the  fee 
simple  vested  in  him  ; for  no  such  child  through- 
out all  time  can  have  more  than  a life  interest. 
The  alternative  is  to  limit  the  family  fecundity 
wholly  to  primogeniture. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this.  Restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  land  are  as  unwise  and  in- 
jurious to  the  State  as  restrictions  on  trade,  and 
owners  and  occupiers  will  find  for  themselves, 
under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the  best 
mode  of  employing  their  land  and  their  capital 
without  State  direction.  The  abrogation  of  the 
laws  of  settlement  leaves  labour  free.  The  re- 
moval of  legal  restrictions  on  sales  by  corpora- 
tions or  by  the  owners  of  settled  estates  has 
practically  extinguished  mortmain.  The  future 
of  agriculture  depends  upon  machinery,  not  upon 
laws.  There  is  no  distinction  between  agricul- 
tural and  other  land.  The  prime  use  of  land  in 
England  is  for  commercial  purposes.  The  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Cobden,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Fowler’s 
essay,  “ I believe  we  have  no  adequate  concep- 
tion of  what  the  amount  of  produce  might  be 
from  a limited  surface  of  land,  provided  only 
that  the  amount  of  capital  were  sufficient,”  em- 
bodies the  main  truth  in  relation  to  agriculture. 

It  is  our  daily  duty  to  advise  on  the  sale  or  the 
pui’chase  or  the  management  of  indestructible 
property,  and  our  first  necessity  is  to  train  our- 
selves to  a judicial  frame  of  mind,  so  as  to  ponder 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  and 
accurately  weigh,  with  the  aid  of  past  observa- 
tion and  experience,  the  advantages,  present  and 
future,  of  a proposed  sale  or  investment.  We 
are,  therefore,  obliged  to  extend  our  views  much 
further  than  is  necessary  in  the  ordinary  tran- 
sactions of  trade,  where  the  sale  or  purchase  ex- 
hausts its  effects  in  a very  brief  period.  The 
purchaser  who  bought  the  farm  at  Crewe  at  a 
very  high  agricultural  price,  because  he  foresaw 
that,  from  the  conformation  of  the  country,  the 
property  must  be  intersected  by  the  future  great 
line  of  railway  thr  ough  that  district,  did  exactly 
that  which  each  of  us  aims  daily  to  effect. 

I have,  therefore,  thought  that  the  subject  of 
this  paper  was  fitting  for  this  institution ; and  I 
have  expressed  my  views  the  more  boldly  because 
our  institution  comprises  the  leading  surveyors 
throughout  the  whole  of  England,  and  their  ex- 
perience will,  in  the  ensuing  discussion,  point 
out  further  supplementary  information,  and  lead 
to  the  correction  of  any  erroneous  conclusions. 

After  a few  remarks  by  members,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper  was  postponed  to  the  next 
meeting  on  Monday,  February  12th. 


The  Public  Health.-  -The  Queen’s  Speech 
contains  the  following  passage: — “There  will 
likewise  be  laid  before  you  legislative  pro- 
visions founded  on  the  report  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.” 


WORCESTER  SCHOOLS  COMPETITION. 

Mr.  Day  writes  as  follows  : — 

Z Sib, — Observing  that  you  have  published  Mr.  Wither- 
ington's protest  against  my  plans  for  the  Worcester 
schools,  I think  it  necessary  to  state  that  my  delivery  of 
plans  was  a legal  one,  as  I have  duly  explained  to  the 
Board;  and  with  regard  to  your  remark  as  to  “the 
possibility  of  a favoured  competitor  being  able  to  see  the 
designs  of  other  competitors  before  completing  his  own,’’ 
I have  to  observe  that  no  such  possibility  existed,  the 
plans  being  all  packed  and  kept  in  the  custody  of  the 
Board. 

Many  other  statements  made  by  Mr.  Wilkerington  are 
erroneous ; but  I have  neither  the  time  nor  inclination  tc 
enter  into  discussion  on  these  points. 

Ernest  A.  Dat. 

A meeting  of  tli9  School  Board  was  held  on 
the  1st  inst.  to  consider  the  protest  we  printed 
last  week,  and  according  to  the  published  reports 
Mr.  Day  (“  De  Die”)  admitted  that  his  drawings 
were  not  delivered  until  Monday  instead  of  on 
or  before  the  date  prescribed  by  the  advertise- 
ment. The  School  Board  came  to  the  resolution 
“ that  the  Board  having  heard  Mr.  Witherington, 
see  no  reason  to  depart  from  their  decision  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Day.” 


Sir, — I think  it  possible  that  some  misapprehension 
may  exist  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  facts  concerning  the 
late  decision  of  the  School  Board  on  the  architects'  plans 
submitted  to  its  judgment.  I shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
allow  me  the  opportunity  of  stating  what  the  facts  are. 

In  October  lust  the  Board  advertised,  in  the  Worcester 
papers,  and  in  the  Builder,  inviting  architects  to  send  in 
designs.  The  form  of  advertisement  was  as  follows  : — 
“TO  ARCHITECTS.  — The  WORCESTER  SCHOOL 
BOARD  are  desirous  of  receiving  PLANS  for  a 
BLOCK  of  SCHOOL-ROOMS,  giving  accommodation  for 
200  boys,  200  girls,  and  300  infants,  with  class-rooms,  lava- 
tories,* and  all  suitable  offices,  with  dwarf  boundary-walls, 
iron  palisades,  gates,  &c.  In  preparing  their  plans,  archi- 
tects are  requested  to  combine  economy  with  efficiency. 
The  architect  whose  plans  arc  approved  will  superintend 
the  works  on  the  usual  terms.  The  second-best  plan  will 
receive  a premium  of  30/.  The  ground  being  somewhat 
irregular,  the  site  should  be  seen  before  plans  are  pre- 
pared. Plans  are  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  30th  of 
November,  to  Mr.  MARCUS,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  of  whom 
any  information  may  be  obtained.” 

Several  architects  having  written  to  the  clerk  to  state 
that  the  time  allowed  was  insufficient,  the  Board  resolved  to 
extend  it  to  the  31st  of  December,  and  a further  advertise- 
ment was  inserted  in  the  same  papers  to  this  effect : — 

“TO  ARCHITECTS.— EXTENSION  of  TIME.— The 
TIME  allowed  to  Architects  to  send  in  PLANS  for 
the  ERECTION  of  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  as  adver- 
tised in  ‘ The  Builder’  of  October  23th,  is  EXTENDED, 
by  order  of  the  Board,  from  NOVEMBER  30th  to  DE- 
CEMBER 31st,  1371.— F.  MARCUS,  Clerk  to  the  Worces- 
ter School  Board." 

At  the  time  when  this  extension  was  granted,  it  was 
quite  overlooked  that  the  31st  of  December,  1371,  fell  on 
a Sunday ; nor  was  this  remembered  till  it  was  too  late 
to  remedy  the  mistake. 

Under  such  circumstances  some  diversity  of  opinion 
would  naturally  arise  whether  Saturday,  the  30th  Decem- 
ber, or  Monday,  January  1st,  was  the  ultimate  day  on 
which  plans  could  be  received.  There  is  no  express  law 
on  the  point,  and  I think  a good  deal  might  be  urged  lor 
cither  side  of  the  question.  As  a fact,  the  competitors  in 
this  case  took  different  views.  Some  sent  their  drawings 
on  the  Saturday ; several  sent  theirs  on  the  Monday, 
accompanying  them  with  a letter  stating  that,  as  the  (lay 
fixed  fell  on  a Sunday,  it  was  conceived  that  they  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  by  sending  on  the 
Monday  following. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  December,  Mr.  Witherington, 
sen.,  sent  a youth  (who  is,  I believe,  employed  by  him)  to 
Mr.  Marcus,  the  clerk  of  the  Board,  inquiring,  on  behalf 
of  his  sou,  what  was  the  latest  day  for  sending  in  plans, 
as  the  31st  fell  on  a Sunday,  and  there  were  conscientious 
scruples  as  to  sending  on  that  day.  The  answer  of  Mr. 
Marcus  was  that  he  could  not  go  beyond  the  words  of  the 
advertisement,  which  Mr.  Witherington  must  construe 
for  himself,  but  that  he  (Mr.  Marcus)  would  not  urge  the 
rejection  of  any  plau  if  there  were  any  conscientious 
scruples  regarding  the  31st.  No  other  communication  on 
this  subject  passed  between  Mr.  Marcus  and  Mr.  Wither- 
ington ; nor  did  Mr.  Marcus,  either  on  that  occasion  or 
any  other,  say  that  “ plans  must  be  delivered  before  the 
31st  of  December.” 

On  Saturday,  the  30th,  a messenger  from  Mr.  Witherington 
called  at  the  Guildhall,  told  the  hall-keeper  that  he  had  to 
bring  something  for  the  School-board,  and  asked  at  what 
hour  it  must  be  delivered.  The  hall-keeper  replied  that 
it  had  better  be  left  by  five  o’clock,  as  he  might  be  absent 
at  a later  hour.  Nothing  was  said  us  to  the  “some- 
thing” being  plans  for  the  Board  schools,  nor  had  tho 
hall-keeper  any  authority  to  speak,  nor  any  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  speak,  nor  as  a fact  did  he  speak,  on  such  a 
matter.  The  Guildhall  was  not  named  in  the  advertise- 
ment, which  directed  plans  should  “be  sent  to  Mr. 
Marcus,  clerk  to  the  Board.”  There  is  consequently  no 
foundation  for  the  idea  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Witherington  was 
told  that  ho  must  send  in  liis  plans  by  five  o'clock  on 
Saturday,  the  30th.  Tho  choice  of  the  day  was  his  own. 

It  is  now  complained  that  Mr.  Day,  on  the  contrary, 
chose  the  Monday ; but  there  is  no  more  ground  for  com- 
plaint against  him  in  this  respect  than  there  is  against  the 
other  competitors  who  sent  on  that  day;  nor  in  my 
opinion  is  there  ground  for  complaint  against  any  of 
them.  It  was  a point  on  which  a difference  of  opinion 
might  fairly  exist,  and  none  can  doubt  that  those  who  sent 
on  Monday  did  so  bonajide,  and  in  an  open  way. 

All  the  plans  were  kept  ill  the  custody  of  Mr.  Marcus, 
sealed  as  he  received  them,  until  the  Wednesday  morning, 
when  they  were  opened  in  his  presence  and  under  his 
inspection  in  the  north  room  of  the  Guildhall,  in  which 
room  they  were  all  seen  by  the  Board  before  the  admis- 
sion of  any  other  person. 

I have  confined  myself  strictly  to  a statement  of  facts, 
and  those  facts  I have  verified  by  a personal  examination 
of  the  witnesses  thereto.  G.  W.  Hastings. 
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HANLEY  PUBLIC  BATHS  : COMPETITION. 

Out  of  thirty-ono  designs  submitted,  twelve 
were  in  the  first  instance  selected  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  were  then  reduced  to  four, — those  of 
“Mark  Well,”  “Bono  Populi,”  “A  Competitor,” 
and  “ Well  considered.”  In  presenting  these, 
the  Committee  recommended  the  plans  of  “Mark 
Well”  for  the  first  premium  of  30?.,  and  those 
of  “A  Competitor”  for  the  second  premium 
of  20 ?, 

Mr.  Miller  raised  the  point  that  neither  of  the 
plans  could  be  carried  out  for  the  stipulated 
sum. 

Mr.  Cartledge  said  that  the  Committee  had 
adopted  “Mark  Well’s”  plans  as  the  cheapest 
and  best  exhibited. 

The  members  having  inspected  the  four  sets  of 
plans,  and  heard  the  remarks  thereon  of  the 
surveyor  (Mr.  Lobley),  Alderman  Ridgway 
moved  that  the  first  premium  be  awarded  to 
“ Mark  Well.” 

The  motion  having  been  seconded,  Mr.  Miller 
moved  as  an  amendment  that,  before  awarding 
the  premiums,  means  should  be  taken  to  obtain 
tenders  for  the  execution  of  the  designs. 

Mr.  Hampton  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  amendment,  being  put,  was  negatived. 
The  motion  was  then  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Ridgway, 
the  second  premium  of  20?.  was  awarded  to  “ A 
Competitor.” 

The  sealed  envelopes  accompanying  the  prize 
plans  were  then  opened,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
first  premium  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Dain, 
Hanley ; and  the  second  to  Mr.  Charles  Lynam, 
Stoke,  both  local  architects. 


THE  LEICESTER  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


If  the  information  we  receive  from  the  spot 
be  correct,  we  are  not  likely  to  hear  anything 
satisfactory  as  to  the  proposed  municipal  build- 
ings there  for  some  time  : the  matter  is  quietly 
shelved  for  probably  a year  or  two,  until  the  old 
cattle-market  is  removed,  when  the  question  will 
be  re-opened,  and  eventually  the  erection  will 
be  made  on  this  site,  and  not  the  Friar- lane  site. 

Corporations,  committees,  Government,  forget 
the  obligations,  moral  and  legal,  they  are  under 
to  the  architects  who  respond  to  their  offers  in 
such  cases. 


EXAMINERS  ON  STANDING  ORDERS. 


Up  to  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
Messrs.  Frere  and  Robinson,  the  examiners,  had 
got  to  No.  217  on  the  list  of  private  Bills,  which 
number  304  in  all.  Some  of  the  Bills  called, 
however,  havo  been  passed  on  to  a future  day 
for  consideration. 

Among  the  Bills  that  have  been  passed  during 
the  week  affecting  metropolitan  communica- 
tions is  the  South  Kensington  Railway  Bill,  in 
connexion  with  which  Standing  Orders  are  de- 
clared to  have  been  complied  with.  This  Bill  is 
for  a railway  4 furlongs  3 chains  in  length,  com- 
mencing on  the  south  side  of  the  South  Kensington 
station  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Railway,  and  terminating  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  building  which  unites  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
■with  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westmin- 
ster. The  land  scheduled  for  this  short  line  only 
amounts  to  two  roods.  The  works  will  include 
28,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  in  soft  soil,  at 
5s.  per  yard,  7,0002. ; a viaduct  or  girder 
bridge,  2,000?. ; culverts  and  drains,  500?. ; 
covered  way,  13,000?. ; permanent  way,  1,6201., 
being  at  the  rate  of  3,0002.  per  mile  ; stations, 
11,5002.  These,  with  a few  other  items,  and 
10  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  make  up  a total 
of  45,000?.  for  the  little  more  than  hajf  a mile  of 
line.  Plans  were  lodged  on  the  30th  November 
for  a competing  scheme,  under  the  designation 
of  the  Exhibition  Subway.  This  project  appears 
to  have  been  abandoned,  but  the  Temple  Sub- 
way Bill,  for  a connexion  between  the  Victoria 
Embankment  and  Lambeth,  under  the  Thames, 
has  passed  Standing  Orders.  It  will  probably 
be  time  enough  to  project  additional  subways 
when  the  capital  has  been  raised  and  the  works 
executed  in  connexion  with  the  City  and  South- 
wark Subway,  already  authorised,  and  with  the 
Temple  Subway,  to  make  which,  powers  are  now 
petitioned  for.  Powers  are  taken  in  the  South 
Kensington  Bill  to  underpin  houses  and  build- 
ings within  100  ft.  of  the  proposed  railway. 
Lord  George  Gordon  Lennox,  Mr.  Richard 


Baxter,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Rhodes  Bristow  are  the 
first  directors  named  in  the  Bill.  Mr.  Rammell 
is  the  engineer. 

Of  Bills  relating  to  London  some  have  been 
withdrawn,  abandoned,  dropped,  have  not  paid 
the  deposit,  or  from  whatever  cause  have  not 
had  any  one  to  answer  for  them  when  they  have 
been  called  by  the  Examiner.  Among  these  are 
the  Metropolitan  and  Wimbledon  Line  from 
West  Brompton  to  Barnes,  which  lodged  its 
plans,  copy  of  Bill,  and  complied  with  various 
other  Standing  Orders,  but  has  passed  for  all 
this  into  the  limbo  of  dead  infants.  Another 
unanswered  call  was  that  upon  the  promoters  of 
the  London  and  Soutli-Westem  and  London 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railways  Junction  Railway 
Bill,  for  a working  junction  between  Waterloo 
and  Blackfriars  stations.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  Holbom  Viaduct  Station,  the  works  at  which 
have  been  commenced,  would  give  an  impetus  to 
this  project,  but  the  junction  will  not  be  made 
for  yet  awhile.  It  has  been  stated  by  a con- 
temporary, usually  well  informed,  that  “the 
plans  have  now  been  fully  agreed  upon”  for  the 
Holbom  Viaduct  Station.  It  is  curious  that  the 
engineers  for  the  erection  of  the  station  know  of 
no  “fully  agreed  upon”  plans,  although  it  is 
true  that  the  works  are  in  active  progress. 

Among  the  Bills  that  have  passed  Standing 
Orders  unchallenged  is  the  London  Street  Tram- 
ways (Extensions,  &c.),  for  the  construction  of 
tramways  in  Oxford-street,  Holbom,  and  other 
principal  thoroughfares.  The  opposition  to  this 
scheme  is  doubtless  reserved  for  the  committee 
or  probably  for  the  House,  which  threw  out  the 
same  Bill  last  session. 

The  International  Communication  Scheme 
(Mr.  Fowler’s  ferry)  has  passed  Standing 
Orders,  but  the  Continental  Communication  Bill 
(Newhaven  and  Dieppe)  has  been  postponed  to 
the  21st  February. 


SOCIETY  OF  FEMALE  ARTISTS. 


The  exhibition,  in  Conduit-street,  of  works 
by  members  of  this  society,  now  * open,  in- 
cludes 316  pictures  in  water-colours  and  105 
oil  paintings.  Amongst  them  are  works  by 
artists  who  have  gained  a position,  backing  up 
their  less  experienced  sisters,  who  find  here,  by 
the  exhibition  of  their  works,  incentive  to  further 
effort.  Thus  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward  sends  a picture  of 
mark  entitled  “The  Tower,  ay,  the  Tower,” 
No.  321  (two  of  her  daughters,  by  the  way, 
Miss  Flora  Ward  and  Miss  Eva  Ward,  are  fol- 
lowing promisingly  in  their  parents’  footsteps)  ; 
Mrs.  Benham  Hay,  “The  Prodigal  Son”  (350),  a 
very  meritorious  work ; Miss  Louisa  Stair,  a 
powerfully-painted  “ Portrait  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Marrable”  (354)  ; Miss  Louisa  Burgess  Swift,  a 
very  elegant  “portrait”  of  a lady  (337),  with 
other  pictures;  and  Madame  Jerichau  “Pense- 
rosa”  (387),  and  “Danish  Fishermen.” 

Amongst  the  water-colour  drawings,  Mrs. 
Marrable’s  contributions  make  a considerable 
show;  “The  Old  Yew-tree  Walk,  Clifden, 
Maidenhead”  (81),  is  especially  noticeable.  Miss 
Marian  Croft’s  landscapes  havo  considerable 
beauty,  but  exhibit  the  too  free  use  of  body- 
colour.  “Eaton  College”  (63)  and  “Bridge- 
street,  Chester”  (71),  both  by  Louise  Rayner, 
would  “ hold  their  own  ” in  any  exhibition.  Miss 
Julia  Pocock  is  in  strength,  aud  we  have  marked 
“ Evening”  (28),  by  Miss  S.  S.  Warren  ; “ Calcu- 
lations” (74),  by  Miss  Partridge;  Miss  Gasti- 
neau’s  “Near  Ventnor  ” (100);  Lady  Duckett's 
“Sparrows  and  Barberries”  (10S)  ; “Joan  of 
Arc  ” (109),  by  Miss  H.  Tliomycroft ; “ Mignon  ” 
(126),  by  A.  L.  ; and,  with  an  extra  tick,  “ Early 
Frost”  (211),  by  Madame  C.  Bisscliop, — a 
charming  work. 


THE  PEABODY  FUND. 


The  annual  statement  of  the  trustees  for 
1871  has  been  published.  First  Trust. — Under 
this  trust,  five  groups  of  buildings — at  Spital- 
fielils,  Islington,  Shadwell,  Westminster,  and 
Chelsea, — have  been  erected,  affording  accommo- 
dation, collectively,  to  nearly  600  families ; and 
the  trustees  also  possess  a site  at  Bermondsey, 
on  which  they  contemplate  building.  The  ac- 
crued rents  and  investments  of  this  trust,  after 
deducting  its  administrative  expenses,  amounted, 
at  the  close  of  the  past  year,  to  32,9222.  18s.  3d. 
This  sum,  added  to  the  original  fund  of  150,0002., 
makes  the  property  of  this  trust  now  amount  to 
1S2,9222.  18?.  3d.  Second  Trust. — The  second 
donation  of  Mr.  Peabody,  to  the  amount  of 
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200,000?.,  became  available  for  building  pur- 
poses in  1869,  and  to  this  sum  will  bo  added,  ia 
1873,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Peabody’s  bequest^ 
a further  sum  of  150,0002.  Out  of  this  fund 
were  purchased  the  site  at  Chelsea,  and  the 
Magdalen  Hospital  estate  at  Blackfriars-road. 
On  the  last-named  property,  the  buildings  were 
completed  in  August  last,  affording  tenements 
to  300  families,  for  which  applications  were  and! 
continue  to  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  accorrJ 
modation  available.  Profiting  by  experience,! 
the  trustees  have  introduced  into  these  dwell-! 
in  $5  a new  style  and  system  of  construction,! 
affording,  at  less  outlay  and  without  increased! 
rents,  greater  comforts  and  conveniences  to  the! 
tenants,  than  in  the  buildings  previously  erectedj 
The  following  is  the  financial  statement  ofj 
the  second  trust  to  the  31st  of  December,  1S71  rl 
Debit. — Amount  as  per  last  report,  213,918?J 
Is.  7d. ; interest  and  rents  since  received, 
7,3052.  12s.  2d.  ; less  expenses  of  management, 
238?.  3s.  2d.,  leaving  7,0672.  9s. ; total,  220, 9S5 2. 
10s.  7d.  Credit. — Land  and  buildings,  73,7702. 
9s.  7d. ; investments,  141,1982.  Is.  lid.  ; cash 
at  Bank  of  England,  6,0102.  15s.  lid. ; ditto  iu 
hand,  62.  3s.  2d. ; total,  220,985 2.  10s.  7d. 


STATUE  OF  THE  LATE  EARL  OF, 
DERBY. 


The  members  of  the  Junior  Carlton  Club  may 
congratulate  themselves  on  possession  of  the 
statue  of  the  late  Lord  Derby,  which  has  been 
executed  for  them  by  Mr.  Theed  for  the  amount^ 
of  their  comparatively  small  subscription, — about! 

’ 1 ’ ’ tdl 


r002.  It  is  a replica  of  the  statue  lately  placei 
in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  of  “ heroic  size,’ 


an  excellent  likeness,  dignified  and  vigorous! 

" 3 i 


The  costume,  the  robes  belonging  to  the  Orders 
of  the  Garter,  is  very  elaborate,  and  is  worked! 
with  extreme  care  and  skill.  By  great  good! 
luck,  too,  the  marble,  so  far  as  the  front  view  is  ■ 
concerned,  and  which  is  alone  of  any  consequence  j 
in  the  position  the  statue  is  to  occupy  in  tliel 
inner  hall  of  the  club,  is  nearly  spotless.  In.J 
short,  it  is  a very  successful  and  admirable  work! 


A WORD  OF  A SORT  WITH  OXFORD.  I 
Oxford  is  celebrated  for  her  University.  Slid 


has  been  celebrated  for  that  several  centuries  -r 
but  why  has  her  “matter  in  the  wrong  place ’1 
never  been  mentioned  ? She  can  say  without! 
contradiction,  “I  not  only  have  the  finest  and 
the  greatest  number  of  schools,  but  I have  tliel 
finest  and  the  largest  quantity  of  mud,  of  any 
town  or  city  in  Europe.”  The  tourist  who  visits! 
this  seat  of  learning  is  as  much  impressed  with! 
one  characteristic  as  with  the  other ; and  if  lie 
desires  to  bear  away  a memento  of  his  visit! 
there  is  nothing  like  Oxford  clay.  There  is 
another  memento  he  will  be  certain  to  take! 
gainst  his  will, — catarrh  and  every  other  com-1 


plaint  that  marsh,  bog,  fen,  mud,  slush,  puddlej 
, ps  1-~  AiS 


stagnant  water,  and  cesspool  can  give  him,  toj 
say  nothing  of  fever  and  small -pox.  On  tliej 
east,  south,  and  west  sides  of  Oxford  there  are! 
thousands  of  acres  of  water  waiting  to  moisten! 
the  throat  of  Phoebus,  and  a great  deal  of  this! 
water  is  above  the  level  of  the  city : consequently! 
it  is,  with  the  present  system  of  doing  it,  impos-l 
sible  to  drain  the  streets.  The  most  surprising^ 
thing  is,  that  these  pestilential  floods  arc  encou- 
raged. What  for  ? “ Tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! ” That 
there  may  be  safe  skating  for  the  collegians. 
Hundreds  of  (perhaps  valuable)  lives  are  thereby 
sacrificed.  Compare  the  toleration  and  encou- 
ragement of  these  floods  and  all  their  attendant 
evils  with  one  of  the  coolest  acts  of  Vandalism 
ever  perpetrated.  The  most  attractive  feature 
in  High-street  was  the  noble  row  of  elm-trees  in 
front  of  Magdalen  College.  To  the  everlasting! 
disgrace  of  Oxford,  the  delightfully  umbrageous-j 
and  picturesque  productions  of  ages  have  beenl 
shorn,  lopped,  and  decapitated,  till  nothing  but  j 
the  trunks  remain,  and  all  this  has  been.! 
done  lest  one  of  the  branches  should  blow  off,  j 
and  make  some  nervous  old  lady  scream.  Death! 
may  steal  in  and  carry  off  its  hundreds  ofj 
victims ; but  it  must  not  bodily  snatch  off  a 
victim  indiscreet  enough  to  walk  on  the  shady  1 
side  of  the  street  in  windy  weather.  Aquarius! 
may  have  its  victims,  but  not  Boreas.  If  there! 
are  any  who  read  this  so  unsophisticated  as  tol 
ask,  “ If  Oxford  is  situated  in  a marsh,  how  is  | 
she  to  avoid  superfluous  water  ? ” let  such  seel 
what  has  been  done  at  the  sister  University  and! 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and! 
Norfolk,  ages  since. 
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.On.  that  side  of  the  city  where  the  denizens 
pd  not  be  amphibious,  a new  and  well-built 
yn  is  springing  up,— ay,  and  with  giant  strides, 
) ; and,  to  judge  by  the  style  and  build,  both 
‘hitects  and  builders  have  secured  the  goose 
it  lays  the  golden  eggs.  New  premises,  works, 
d houses  testify  that  the  scores  of  London 
itractors  to  whom  quantities  have  long  been 
angers  might  look  in  upon  the  University 
th  advantage  to  themselves.  They  will  only 
Kre  to  pay  their  workmen  the  same  wages  the 
mdsires  of  the  latter  received  ; and  the  houses 
;y  build  will  let  well  before  they  are  com- 
ited,  so  anxious  are  people  to  find  a dry  spot. 
The  authorities  have  been  dreaming  about 
ne  kind  of  sewerage  for  two  or  three  decades. 
|eir  forefathers  who  founded  and  built  the 
livorsity  were  not  “of  such  stuff,”  and  un- 
Inking]  y fixed  upon  the  worst  site  they  could 
ve  found  in  England ; still,  as  it  cannot  be 
samed  off  the  site,  it  behoves  the  present 
aeration  to  do  what  they  can  to  make  it  fit  for 
;atures  superior  to  water-rats,  newts,  and 
mpires. Gargoyle. 

SOME  NOTES  FROM  DUBLIN. 

A.  numerously  signed  memorial  was  brought 
fore  the  Public  Health  Committee,  praying  for 
; suppression  of  the  scavenging  department 
pt  by  the  corporation  at  Blackpitts,  a poor  and 
3rcrowded  locality  of  the  city.  A resolution 
s passed,  requesting  No.  1 Committee  to  tako 
mediate  steps  in  abating  the  nuisance. 

The  suppression  of  a similar  nuisance  was 
lycd  for,  existing  on  the  north  side  of  tho  city, 
tho  banks  of  tho  Royal  Canal.  Scavenging 
lT  is  likewise  here  deposited  for  the  purpose 
shipment. 

The  Under- Secretary  has  replied  that  the 
vemment  cannot  sanction  the  appropriation 
the  old  prison  at  Grangegorman  for  the  pur- 
se of  a convalescent  house  for  small-pox 
ients,  on  their  discharge  from  hospital.  Other 
ildings  can  be  procured  quite  as  suitable  in 
blin. 

ho  Club-house  Green  — a pleasant  green 
iteau  near  Kingston  Harbour— will  not  now  be 
tabpriated  for  the  purpose  intended,  that  of 
Ming  storehouses.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  is 
derstood  to  have  personally  interested  him- 
t m the  matter.  So  the  Royal  Irish  Yacht 
ib,  and  tho  visitors  and  residents  of  the 
rine  watering-place,  will  have  their  little  oasis 
grass  preserved. 

rhe  Dublin  Bridges  and  Quay  Walls  Bill  is 
leting  a very  strong  opposition,  and  it  is 
•y  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  become  law.  The 
intry  gentry  and  ratepayers  held  a meet- 
? convened  by  the  High  Sheriff  at  the 
urt-house,  Kilmainham,  for  the  purpose  of 
•’testing  against  the  Bill.  By  the  provisions 
the  Bill,  the  county  would  be  included  in  the 
■a  of  taxation  for  the  maintenance,  rebuild- 
:,  and  repair  of  tho  Dublin  bridges  and  quay 
11s.  All  the  speakers  severely  criticised  the 
.1,  and  the  conduct  of  the  corporation,  think. 

> *kat  it  would  be  a great  misfortune  for  the 
mty  if  the  control  of  its  finance  were  handed 
3r  to  the  corporation  of  the  city.  Lord  Talbot 
Malalnde  said,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,— 
'I  admit  that  I have  a considerable  amount  of  com- 
ic ration  for  the  ratepayers  of  the  city  of  Dubliu.  I 
'eve  they  are  heavify  taxed,  and  that’ they  do  not  get 
worth  of  their  money;  but  if  they  are  badly  used  it  is 
ir  own  fault.  If  they  were  to  organise  a corporation 
.eh  would  be  worthy  of  the  name,  and  instead 
wrangling  among  themselves,  and  turning  tho  coun- 
chamber  into  a debating  club  for  discussing  sen- 
onnl  political  Questions,  would  consider  the  interests 
those  whom  they  represented,  wo  should  have  the 
ti  i , 111  a different  state  from  what  it  now 

11  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  it  is  the  dirtiest 
in  Europe,  and,  from  a considerable  acquaintance  with 
rope,  I think  I may  confirm  the  statement.” 

Dfteu  has  the  Builder  said  in  substance  what 
rd  Talbot  de  Malaliide  has  at  last  openly  given 
pression  to. 

Nearly  five  years  ago  the  city  engineer 
rnght  up  a report  on  the  question  of  erecting 
iper  abattoirs  in  the  city  for  the  slaughtering 
cattle.  He  stigmatised  the  then  existing 
ughter-houses  as  the  most  filthy  that  could 
imagined.  They  are  the  same  still,  and  are 

uated  in  over-crowded  neighbourhoods.  The 

•poration  have  almost  rested  on  their  oars 
ce  1867  in  the  matter  of  abattoirs.  They  are 
w about  affording  a licence  to  a butcher  for 
) maintenance  of  one  in  Marlborough-place,  a 
ist  crowded  neighbourhood ; and  though  it  is 
tested  against  by  some  of  their  own  members, 
-1  by  some  of  the  merchants  and  gentry,  they 
! determined  to  have  their  own  way.  It  is 
;hin  the  province  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 


interfere  when  any  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  are  in- 
fringed  by  the  neglect  of  the  corporation,  or 
when  it  refuses  to  carry  their  provisions  properly 
out. 

The  corporation  are  about  appointing  their 
present  borough  engineer  in  future  as  consulting 
engineer,  and  supplying  his  place  by  an  assistant 
engineer.  They  allege  that  the  time  of  the 
former  will  altogether  be  absorbed  in  future  for 
several  years  with  the  work  of  the  main  drainage. 
What  is  the  use  of  putting  the  city  of  Dublin  to 
the  expense  of  a main  drainage,  by  intercepting 
sowers,  if  the  sewage  is  to  be  cast  into  the  Bay, 
after  intercepting  it  in  the  first  instance  from 
passing  into  the  river. 

The  Limmer  and  the  Yal  de  Travers  Asphalte 
Companies  aro  pushing  hard  for  precedence  in 
laying  their  pavement  in  Dublin.  The  corpora- 
tion are  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
the  Cheapside  material  to  any  great  extent,  or  of 
any  other  asphalte  material,  unless  they  can  get 
the  inhabitants  of  the  streets  desiring  this  new 
roadway  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  first  cost  of 
laying. 

Building  operations  are  not  at  present  very 
brisk  in  the  city,  but  with  the  opening  of  the 
spring  an  increase  of  new  works  is  anticipated, 
in  addition  to  those  already  in  hand  or  pro- 
jected. 


THE  MOOR-STREET  STATION,  BOLTON. 

Sib, — I recently  saw  an  extract  from  your  valuable 
paper  in  which  it  was  stat  ed  the  Loudon  & North-Western 
Railway  Company  were  building  a new  station  in  Great 
Moor-street,  Bolton,  &c.  I beg  to  say,  ns  a person  passing 
the  ground  in  question,  they  are  doing  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
they  only  ought  to  be,  and  the  reason  why  I think  I can 
guess.  They  have  begun  the  station  (new) ,'  and  have,  alter 
getting  the  street  and  all  around  into  the  most  filthy  aud 
disgraceful  state,  suddenly  stopped,  owing,  I suppose,  to 
the  amalgamation  which  they  inteud  with  the  Lancashire 
aud  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  ; but  I think  they  ought 
not,  for  some  three  or  four  months  now,  to  leave  the  public 
in  such  a mess  as  they  are  doing,  whether  they  can  get. 
their  Act  or  not,  and  I for  one  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
just  give  them  a quiet  little  paragraph  in  your  truly 
valuable  paper  to  that  effect.  Jonx  Howabd, 

A Shareholder  in  both  Companies. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  OF  THE 
EPHESIANS. 

There  appears  to  be  every  probability,  or  to 
speak  forth  bluntly  the  truth  that  is  within, 
there  is  no  longer  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  has  at  last  been  determined  by  the 
judicious  perseverance  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood;  the 
production  of  unequivocal  remains  of  the  build- 
ing, and  associated,  moreover,  with  inscriptions 
as  decisive,  settles  many  a controversy.  It  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  open  many  more, — 
some,  perhaps,  that  the  outside  world  need  not 
care  to  take  part  in  till  they  have  run  their 
course,  been  argued  out  on  all  sides,  and  the 
issues  cleared  upon  which  general  opinion  may 
at  last  be  fairly  appealed  to  to  declare  itself. 
Then  they  who  did  best  service  will  have  best 
claim  to  cordial  recognition.  But  even  now 
there  is  little  risk  in  expressing  an  opinion  that 
the  precise  site  ought  not  to  have  remained  quite 
so  long  the  secret  that  it  certainly  was  up  to  the 
time  that  it  was  studied  by  the  architect  now  on 
the  spot.  It  seems  only  too  clear,  indeed,  for 
the  self-complacency,  not  to  say  composure,  of 
some  of  us  that  the  enigma  in  the  terms  it  was 
stated  did  really  include  its  own  solution,  and 
that  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  notices  of 
ancient  geographers  and  antiquaries  only  re- 
quired to  bo  somewhat  more  sagaciously  con- 
ducted for  all  to  be  agreed  at  what  spot  the 
spade  might  be  put  in  with  all  but  certain  hope 
of  success.  Put  in  it  has  at  last  been,  with 
success  the  more  creditable  that  the  explorer  did 
not  come  right  by  mere  process  of  exhaustion, 
leaving  no  other  opportunity  for  error  or  opening 
for  research,  but  in  virtue  of  reading  off  for  him- 
self with  better  skill  the  meaning  of  conjoint 
topographical  and  literary  evidence.  A con- 
viction that  was  held  to  justify  was  duly 
vindicated  by  the  resolute  removal  of  18  ft.  of 
solid  earth ; and  then  back  again  after  buried 
centuries  the  long-hoped-for  testimony  of  the 
lower  frustum  of  a column  in  position  was 
brought  to  view  of  men,  and  to  the  light  of 
now  photographic  day.  Beyond  the  veracious 
and  verifying  photograph  few  details  have  at 
present  reached  this  country,  but  the  difficult 
excavation  proceeds ; in  the  meantime,  it  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  pass  in  review  the 
notices  that  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  the 
architecture  of  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana, — Artemis  of  the  Ephesians : the  pains 
will  not  be  thrown  away  even  should  excavation- 


when  it  has  done  its  best  be  rewarded  with 
better  success  than,  all  difficulties  considered, 
can  be  hoped  for  by  the  most  sanguine.  The 
precedent  of  the  Mausoleum  instructs  us  how 
vexatiously  fortune  will  sometimes  give  much, 
indeed,  to  well-directed  endeavours,  and  yet 
keep  back  the  one  or  two  evidential  relics  that 
would  settle  the  last  difficulty,  and  how  ruins  of 
the  original  monument  may  owe  as  much  illustra- 
tion to  literary  fragments  as  they  confer.  Let 
us  weigh  then  the  literary  evidence  that  we  have 
independently,  and  so  be  prepared  to  appreciate 
at  once  the  full  significance  of  whatever  is 
brought  up  from  below  the  ground ; no  doubt  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  find  that  we  are  still  in 
time  to  vindicate  criticism  from  the  opprobrium 
of  only  discovering  after  the  monument  is  pro- 
duced that  it  had  been  in  possession  of  some 
main  conclusions  all  along  had  it  only  had  the 
dexterity  to  educe  them.  It  is  likely  we  may 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  much  less  than  this  ; 
with  evolving,  for  instance,  a distinct  inconsistency 
between  the  several  notices,  and  thus  between 
the  plans  of  restoration  that  are  severally  com- 
patible with  the  conflicting  authorities ; with 
gaining  a firm  conviction  of  no  more  than  the 
probabilities  from  general  consideration  of  the 
scat  of  error, — of  the  possibilities  of  errors  on 
all  sides,-1— of  the  vitiation  by  inaccuracy  of  every 
notice  more  or  less ; and  so  we  may  find  our- 
selves left  at  last  fain  to  work  out  a result 
avowedly  conjectural  as  based  upon  one  most 
isolated  averment  of  an  ancient  writer,  of  whom 
it  is  only  conjectured  at  last,  not  proved,  that  ho 
know  anything  about  the  matter,  or  that  his 
words — if  he  had  knowledge — have  come  down  to 
us  accurately. 

And,  then,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  restora- 
tion which  evinces  itself  in  the  course  of  such  an 
inquiry  as  beyond  comparison  the  most  probable 
by  the  evidence,  may,  after  all,  be  proved  wrong 
by  the  result  of  excavation.  The  highest  proba- 
bility remains  still  but  a probability,  aud  does  not 
amount  to  warranty  of  absolute  truth, — let  this 
be  ever  a check  to  the  positiveness  of  specula- 
tion,— but,  still,  much  is  done  if  the  matter  of 
highest  probability  can  be  established  legiti- 
mately by  the  evidence.  A true  conclusion  fi’om 
false  premises, — a correct  restoration  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  grounds  assigned  for  it, — we 
may  value  as  Socrates  avowed  he  valued  the 
guidance  of  the  man  who  only  thought  he  knew 
the  way  to  Larissa,  though  he  did,  ignorance 
notwithstanding,  happen  to  take  the  right  road 
and  get  there. 

One  other  motive  for  this  review  of  the 
evidence  may  be  mentioned  : although  the  result 
may  only  be  a hypothesis,  a hypothesis, — the 
best  to  be  had, — is  always  of  uso  to  an  explorer, — 
and  this  exploration,  if  supported  as  it  should  be, 
will  not  be  brought  to  an  end  in  a day; — it,  at 
least,  suggests  what  questions  may  be  most 
reasonably  put  first, — gives  a reason  for  striking 
in  one  direction  in  preference  to  any  one  of 
a multitude  of  others  tliat  are  open  : it  is  scaf- 
folding that  is  not  the  less  useful  because  con- 
stantly changed  and  altered  and  very  unlike 
indeed  to  the  structure  to  which  it  gives  up  its 
place  at  last.  Neglecting,  then,  the  notices  that 
bear  exclusively  on  the  position  of  the  temple, — 
a matter  settled, — let  us  gather  up  the  scattered 
liints  as  to  construction,  dimensions,  and  style, — 
and,  as  very  materially  affecting  style,  the  date 
of  the  temple. 

The  temple  that  we  are  concerned  about  was 
in  process  of  completion  when  Alexander  passed 
into  Asia,  B.C.  334,  in  succession  to  one  that  had 
been  set  on  fire  on  the  very  night  of  his  birth, 
B.C.  356.  Ho  offered,  we  are  told,  but  in 
vain,  to  defray  all  past  expenses,  and  undertake 
all  that  were  to  ensue,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  inscribe  it  as  his  dedication.  This 
coveted  honour  was  conceded  for  the  Temple  of 
Athene  at  Priene;  and  the  stone  that  bears 
what  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  autograph  of 
the  great  Macedonian  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Bxdtish  Museum,  presented  by  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti,  among  other  produce  of  their  recent 
excavations.  Strabo  states  that  the  temple  of 
his  day  was  an  improved  reconstruction, — was, 
in  fact,  this  same  reconstruction  of  that  burnt  by 
Herostratus.  He  adds,  what  is  most  important, 
that,  besides  private  contributions,  including 
personal  ornaments  of  the  women,  some  funds 
were  realised  by  sale  of  the  former  columns,  as 
proved  by  decrees,  that,  perhaps,  may  still 
reappear  among  inscriptions  from  the  ruins. 
The  conflagration  of  St.  Paul’s  without  the  walls, 
in  our  own  time,  well  illustrates  what  mischief 
fire  might  work  oh  such  a structure.  It  there- 
fore appears  that  the  improvement  intimated 
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extended  to  the  entire  order ; and  we  may  safely 
assume  the  order  of  the  temple  that  existed  long 
after  the  time  of  St.  Paul  to  be  a work  of  the 
same  fine  character  and  in  the  same  general  taste 
as  the  contemporary  Ionic  structures,  the  temple 
at  Prienc  and  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus ; 
and  any  scheme  of  restoration  must  be  subject 
to  certain  control  in  unison  with  this  fact,  and 
may  hope  for  furtherance  from  its  due  con- 
sideration. 

Strabo  distinguishes  three  forms  of  the  temple; 
the  original  of  which  he  names  Chersiphron  as 
the  architect;  the  enlargement  of  this  by  an 
architect  unnamed  by  him  ; the  reconstruction 
after  rain  or  damage  by  the  incendiarism  of 
Herostratus,  and  with  enhanced  beauty  by  an 
architect  whom  he  reports  hesitatingly  as  the 
Cheirocrates  (qy.,  read  Deinocrates),  who  laid  j 
out  Alexandria. 

Prom  the  hesitation  with  which  he  speaks  as 
to  the  latest  architect,  we  must  not  count  too 
strongly  on  his  knowledge  who  was  the  first ; j 
otherwise,  when  accuracy  is  in  question,  he  is 
not  an  author  to  be  lightly  set  aside  out  of  | 
regard  for  Pliny,  who  implies  (xxxvi.  14)  that  : 
it  was  Chersiphron  who  was  the  architect  of  the 
last  reconstruction. 

But  Pliny  is  supported  here  by  Vitruvius,  who 
speaks  of  the  existing  Ephesian  temple  as  com- 
menced by  Chersiphron  of  Gnossus  and  his  son 
Metagenes,  and  only  completed  by  a Demetrius 
and  Pmonius  of  Ephesus.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
we  must  correct  Pliny’s  text  in  another  place 
(vii.  37),  and  read  Chersiphron  of  Gnossus,  instead 
of  Ctesiphon,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  “ admirable 
fabric  of  Ephesian  Diana.”  The  limiting  date 
of  this  school  of  architects  is  further  approved 
by  the  notice  of  Vitruvius  that  the  same  Pmonius, 
in  conjunction  with  a Daphnis  of  Miletus,  built — 
so  far  as  it  was  ever  built — the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Miletus,  a rival  in  magnitude  to  the  Ephesian. 
The  Gnossians,  father  and  son,  left  a treatise  on 
the  symmetries  of  their  Ephesian  design.  There 
is  deeper  significance  than  can  be  dilated  on  here 
in  the  observation  that  Greece  at  this  date  could 
be  under  obligations  for  artistic  help  to  Crete, — 
to  Gnossus,  home  of,  at  least,  semi-mystical 
Deedalus  and  his  artist  clan — of  Daedalus,  archi- 
tect, even  according  to  Homer,  of  the  broad 
dancing-place  of  Ariadne.  The  literary  works 
have  perished  ; the  architectural  illustrations  to 
a certain  extent  remain,  and  may  yet  give  us 
back  whatever  was  of  chief  importance  in  the 
written  text. 

Pliny  states  that  the  temple — which  evidently 
to  him  is  one  and  the  same  through  all  its  trans- 
formations— was  in  course  of  building  for  220 
years,  which,  reckoned  back,  carry  us  from  the 
date  of  Alexander’s  visit,  and  its  final  embel- 
lishments, to  the  time  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
and  a distinctly  marked  epoch  in  its  history, 
inasmuch  as  wo  learn  from  Herodotus  that  he 
contributed  some  columns.  When  Herodotus 
wrote,  the  Herseum  of  Samos  was  the  largest  Greek 
temple  that  he  knew  (ii.  60),  although  he  pairs 
with  it  the  temple  as  then  existing  at  Ephesus 
(ii.  148)  as  a marvel  of  magnitude  ; the  enlarge- 
ment, that  gave  miquestioned  supremacy  to 
the  Ephesian,  was,  therefore,  later  than  his  time. 
The  only  hint  that  I know  for  dating  this  exten- 
sion more  exactly,  and  not  too  much  to  be  relied 
on,  is,  that  it  may  have  taken  place  after  that 
conflagration  of  the  temple  that  occurred  as  late 
as  some  sixty  years  before  Alexander, — in  the 
same  year  as  the  death  of  Socrates  (B.C.  399). — 
(Euseb.  Pamph.  Chron.  Cam.,  i.  134.) 

Whatever  temples  may  have  preceded  that 
which  Herodotus  knew,  there  cannot  be  a doubt 
that  his  occupied  the  site — and  the  site  newly 
cleared  — of  the  structure  that  we  are  inte- 
rested in. 

The  vast  Herseum  of  Samos  known  to  Herodo- 
tus must  be  earned  up  to  the  time  of  Samian 
prosperity  and  power  (530 — 580  B.C.),  the  age 
of  Polycrates  and  Crcesus.  He  gives  the  archi- 
tect’s name,  Bhcecus ; he  was  also  a distin- 
guished sculptor.  Diogenes  Laertius  states  that 
Theodoras,  son  of  Bhcecus,  supplied  the  counsel 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Ephesian  temple 
on  charcoal,  as  suited  to  resist  the  moisture  of 
the  ground.  Theodoras,  according  to  Vitruvius 
(Proef.  vii.),  left  a work  upon  the  proportions  of 
the  Herseum,  which  was  in  the  Doric  style ; and  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  Ephesian  temple 
at  which  he  assisted  was  in  the  same, — that 
the  columns  therefore  that  Crcesus  contributed 
and  that  were  sold  at  the  rebuilding  were  Doric 
columns.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
disallowing  a prose  treatise  at  this  date,  and 
resorting  to  some  supposed  second  Theodoras. 

The  date  assigned  corresponds  with  Livy’s 


notice,  which  is,  at  least,  evidence  as  to  his  j 
belief,  that  about  A.U.C.  157  ( = B.C.  557)  there 
was  a temple  of  Ephesus  built  by  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  states  of  Asia,  and  forming 
a centre  of  concord  and  alliance.  Contributions 
of  this  nature — it  may  be  said  in  passing, — the 
dedication  of  columns  by  the  King  of  Lydia, — 
the  custom  for  Asiarchs  to  be  selected  for  honour 
on  account  of  wealth,  and  to  contribute — to 
have  to  contribute — liberally  to  public  funds, — 
these  may  be  the  matters  of  fact  represented, 
and  no  more  by  Pliny’s  strange  notice  that  the 
127  columns  of  the  temple  were  presented  by  as 
many  kings. 

Pliny  also  has  a notice  of  the  expedients 
employed  in  providing  a foundation  for  the 
enormous  structure  in  a soft  and  marshy  situa- 
tion. The  situation,  he  says,  was  deliberately 
chosen  as  a security  against  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes and  openings  of  the  earth ; otherwise,  it 
may  easily  have  been  that  the  sanctity  of  a pre- 
cinct of  the  goddess,  who  ever  affected  freely- 
watered  groves  and  meadows  (see  E.  Falkener, 
“Ephesus,”  p.  199),  may  have  left  the  engineers 
no  choice.  The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of 
the  great  works  of  engineering  at  Samos, — tun- 
nelling through  a mountain  and  vast  mole  of  the 
harbour, — explains  the  resort  to  Samos  for 
advice  in  a difficulty  even  greater  than  Stephen- 
son had  to  cope  with  at  Chat  Moss.  “ To  pre- 
clude sliding  and  instability,”  says  the  natu- 
ralist, “ they  laid  down  first  a bed  of  (beaten  or) 
trodden  charcoal,  and  upon  it  fleeces  of  wool.” 
It  seems  j ust  possible  that  this  notice  may  cover 
an  original  fact  of  the  use  of  charred  piles ; 
otherwise  the  fleeces  of  wool  might  have  been 
laid  down  to  more  manifest  purpose  at  first. 

Of  what  solidity  was  the  preparation  made  for 
the  superincumbent  weight  we  have  a notice  in 
the  fragment  that  alone  remains  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  wonder  of  the  world  by  Philo  (“De 
Sept.  Orb.  Mir.”).  “ When  the  soil  had  been 

dug  out  to  a great  depth,  and  an  immense 
excavation  effected,  the  architect  laid  the  foun- 
dations with  stone  from  the  quarries  above  ; so 
that  in  these  subterranean  works  he  exhausted 
the  quarries  of  entire  mountains.  The  ground 
being  thus  rendered  firm  by  a solid  foundation, 
and  strengthened  to  support,  like  an  Atlas,  the 
superincumbent  building,  he  commenced  the 
work  by  forming  a basement  of  ten  steps.” 
Any  exaggeration  there  may  bo  in  these  ex- 
pressions we  shall  find  to  have  been  invited 
when, — the  basement  thus  prepared, — we  pro- 
ceed to  the  verified  dimensions  of  the  super- 
structure. 

The  dimensions  of  the  entire  temple  (ymiverso 
templo)  are  given  by  Pliny  as  220  ft.  by  425  ft. 
These  measurements  of  front  and  flank  present 
themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  as  probably 
those  of  the  top  step  or  stylobate,  which  in 
itself  is  the  most  natural  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  usual  standard  of  relative  magnitude ; 
but  they  may  bo  those  of  the  lowest  step,  which 
there  was  a motive  for  quoting  in  preference,  in 
order  to  give  the  wonder  of  the  world  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  highest  numbers  obtainable,  and 
the  comprehensive  phrase  of  Pliny  would  be 
justified  by  this  interpretation.  We  have  there- 
fore to  work  out  the  consequences  of  each 
assumption  in  turn  in  connexion  with  whatever 
other  information  we  possess  that  affects  the 
question.  There  the  numbers  stand,  and  we 
must  take  them  as  authentic  to  begin  with ; it 
will  be  time  enough  when  we  find  that  the  plan 
and  proportions  of  the  temple  are  not  to  be  con- 
sistently brought  out  by  them, — to  consider 
which  dimension  is  most  likely  to  be  erroneous 
on  general  grounds, — and  what  modification  will 
bring  out  the  most  plausible  result  either  as 
requiring  least  change  or  from  satisfactoriness 
in  itself,  considerable  change  notwithstanding. 
We  may,  however,  be  more  fortunate  than  to  be 
driven  to  such  straits.  The  further  notices  to  be 
had  regard  to  are  these  : — Pliny  (xxxvi.  14) 
states  that  the  height  of  the  columns  was  60  ft. 
and  the  weight  of  the  epistylia, — the  architrave 
stones, — enormous ; the  number  of  columns  he 
gives  as  127,  “ made  by  as  many  kings,”  of 
which  thirty-six  were  ccelatce  (sculptured  in 
relief) ; one  by  Scopas.  Pausanias  confirms  the 
extravagant  magnitude  of  the  temple,  which,  he 
says,  surpasses  in  this  respect  all  other  con- 
structions of  mankind  (iv.  31,  8.  Cf.  vii.  5).  I 
must  be  driven  to  sore  straits  indeed  before  I 
can  consent  so  to  read  Pliny’s  Latin  as  to 
gain  a reduction  of  the  columns  to  100  with 
Fergusson  or  to  120  with  Falkener  by  a sup- 
posititious comma  before  viginti  or  before 
septem. 

Vitruvius  states  that  the  temple  was  of  the 
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Ionic  order,  and  octastyle  and  dipteral  on  either  I 
front,  and  having  double  rows  of  columns  on  the'  I 
flanks.  Philo,  de  Septem.  Orb.  Mime.,  states,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  the  temple  was  raised  upon  a | 
basement  of  ten  steps ; but  there  is  a possibility,  I 
— not,  I think,  a probability, — that  he  refers  to  a-  | 
detail  of  an  earlier  temple  that  may  have  been 
changed  in  course  of  enlargement  and  restora-  I 
tions.  It  is  possible  also, — again,  I think,  not 
probable, — that  the  ten  steps  are  to  be  reckoned 
exclusively  of  the  top  step  or  proper  stylobate. 

The  full  breadth  of  front  of  an  octastyle- 
temple  is  made  up  of  seven  columniations,  pi  us  the 
distance  from  centre  of  angle  column  to  margin  1 
of  steps,  and  the  breadth  of  the  steps  of  either  | 
end ; understanding  by  the  term  columniation  an  I 
extent  from  centre  to  centre  of  adjacent  I 
columns.  Fergusson  allows  11  ft.  for  the  sum  I 
of  the  two  half  bases  and  margin,  and  30  ft.  for  | 
the  spread  of  ten  steps,  15  ft.  on  either  side-,  I 
which  is  a liberal  allowance  at  least,  as  there  ] 
may  probably  have  been  only  nine  treads  to  be  I 
accounted  for,  in  consequence  of  the  stylobate  ] 
reckoning  as  a step.  This  leaves  179  ft.  divisible  ] 
by  7 ft.,  and  brings  out  25  ft.  7 in.  for  the  colum-  I 
niations.  It  is  by  an  oversight  that  he  notes  1 
this  interval  relatively  to  his  estimate  of  diame-  I 
ter  of  the  column,  as  corresponding  to  the  eustyle  I 
spacing,  which  prescribes  an  intercolumn,  not  of  I 
3£  but  only  of  3£  diameters. 

What  is  of  more  importance  is,  that  we  can-  1 
not  possibly  admit  such  an  extravagant  scant-  j 
ling  for  intervals  by  the  score,  as  25 £ ft.  With  j 
every  consideration  for  the  value  to  be  assigned’  I 
to  consenting  ancient  testimony  as  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  structure,  especially  to  the  explicit  j 
account  of  Pliny,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  setting  the  j 
enormous  architrave  stones  upon  the  columns,  j 
we  must  demur  positively  to  such  dimensions  in 
such  multitudes.  The  architrave  stones  of  tlio  1 
Pai-thenon  are  but  14  ft. ; the  single  ditriglyphal  ' 
span  of  the  Propylasa,  18  ft. ; that  of  the  colossal  I 
temple  at  Miletus,  171  ft.  This  temple,  unlike 
the  Ephesian,  was  never  finished,  but  from  its- 
scale  may  well  have  been  designed  to  be  a I 
rival;  its  proportions  deserve  more  considera-  j 
tion  here,  not  only  because  there  is  a notice  I 
that  one  of  its  architects,  Pmonius,  had  been  ’ 
concerned  in  building  or  restoring  the  Ephesiam  1 
temple,  but  from  the  height  of  its  columns,  as 
measured,  being  63  ft.,  to  compare  with  the  1 
60  ft.  of  Pliny.  The  columniation  of  the  Temple-  t 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  of  Athens,  is  18T76  ' 
(the  columns,  55-225).  Only  the  angle  archi- 
trave stone,  which  is  exceptional,  as  entirely  1 
covering  one  capital,  is  2168  (3-438  by  4T)  ; 
it  is  the  largest  now  found  in  construction  at 
Athens,  and  weighs  about  23  tons  (Penrose). 
Only  four  such  would  be  required  for  the  strac-  1 
ture.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  we  must 
give  up  a scheme  of  restoration  that  would  apply 
the  un diminished  220  ft.  of  Pliny’s  full  breadth-  ! 
to  the  upper  step  of  an  octastyle  front. 

Edward  Falkener,  in  his  elegant  and  com- 
prehensive volume  on  Ephesus,  has  taken  the-  ' 
alternative  of  interpreting  the  Vitruvian  passage,.  ] 
with  a rather  rash  variation,  and  worked  out  a I 
decastyle  plan  with  surprising  ingenuity  and' 
plausibility  also ; but  here  again  the  fatal  diffi-  ! 
culty  is  overlooked  and  passed  over  of  assuming- 
such  a span  for  the  architrave  stone  as  23-63  ft. 
It  can  scarcely  be  admitted  that  we  have  a I 
legitimate  option  to  exceed  the  spacing  of  the^ 
cited  examples  at  Miletus  or  Athens ; even  if 
we  strain  probabilities  so  far  as  to  adopt  19  ft., 
and  allow  9 ft.  for  plinth  and  margins,  we  have 
still  20  ft.  on  either  side,  divisible  among  ten  or  I 
more,  probably  only  nine  treads  (19  x 9+  9 = 
180  + 40  = 220  ft,). 

No  doubt  when  we  renounce  the  reference  of 
the  given  dimensions  of  plan  to  the  stylobate- 
immediately  and  accurately,  we  are  by  no  means- 
bound  to  assume  that  they  were  taken  upon  lines  J 
of  equal  projection  beyond  it  on  front  and  flank. 
The  steps  may  easily  have  had  a further  exten-  I 
sion  in  one  direction  than  the  other  ; there  is  a | 
precedent  in  the  Ionic  portfolios  of  the  Society- 
of  Dilettanti.  The  ascent  of  as  many  as  ten- 
steps  may,  indeed,  possibly, — in  my  oxvn  opinion  I 
probably  in  the  highest  degree, — have  been  ] 
interrupted  by  some  wider  step  or  platform.  I 
Such  a probability  at  once  affords  a means- 
of  extrication  from  difficulties  of  extravagant  ] 
spacing  to  advocates  of  either  arrangement ,-  j 
but  we  are  bound  by  the  record  to  give  the- 1 
benefit  of  relief  to  the  octastyle  arrangement  in  1 
the  first  instance  before  entertaining  the  deca- j 
style  that  is  in  the  position  of  an  uncertificated  I 
pretender.*  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd.  I 


* To  be  continued. 
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Sketch  Plan. 


Remains  of  Column,  6 ft.  1 in.  diameter,  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  1871. 
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ME.  STREET  AND  THE  NEW  LAW 
COURTS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Street’s  recent  pamphlet  is  neither 
so  accurate  nor  so  complete  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Smarting  under  Mr.  Fergusson’s  caustic 
account  of  his  appointment,  he  seeks  conso- 
lation in  an  endeavour  to  damage  Mr. 
Barry;  and  as  he  could  get  no  help  in  this 
attempt  from  any  one  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  if  fairly 

stated,  he well,  he  docs  what  no  one  ought 

to  do,  least  of  all  one  who  assumes  so  lofty  a 
tone  of  rebuke  when  dealing  with  his  critics.  It 
appears  that  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  of 
lawyers  upon  the  competing  plans  happened  to 
be  less  favourable  to  Mr.  Barry  than  to  other 
competitors,  but  it  also  appears,  though  Mr. 
Street  does  not  tell  us  so,  that  the  Judges  of 
Designs  for  whoso  use  the  report  in  question  was 
made,  did  not  indorse  the  view  of  the  committee, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  Mr.  Barry’s  plan  the 
first  place.  Fairly  stated,  therefore,  the  fact  of 
this  committee’s  disapproval  could  afford  Mr. 
Street  no  help  in  his  attack  on  Mr.  Barry.  He 
consequently  proceeds  to  manipulate  the  matter, 
and  produces  the  astounding  statement  that  the 
inquiry  conducted  by  this  committee  was  “ the 
most  important  of  all,  as  the  final  plan  had  to  be 
founded  on  this  very  rep'ort  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.”  “ With  sorrow  for  the  writer,”  I 
have  simply  to  say  that  this  is  not  true.  If  it 
were  true,  surely  the  competitors  would  have 
been  made  aware  of  it.  They  would  have  been 
told  that  everything  depended  upon  their  satisfy- 
ing this  committee  ; but  I doubt  if  the  compe- 
titors knew  until  after  tho  designs  were  sent  in 
that  any  such  inquiry  was  to  be  made.  I believe 
that  the  first  hint  they  had  of  the  existence  of 
the  committee  was  in  your  pages,  where  a corre- 
spondent called  attention  to  certain  curious  pro- 
ceedings of  the  said  committee,  wherein  an  en- 
tirely hew  set  of  tests  was  proposed  to  be  applied 
to  the  competing  plans.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  committee  did  apply  their  new  tests,  and 
having  first  of  all,  and  after  seeing  the  designs, 
resolved  definitely  on  certain  all-important  ques- 
tions which  had  been  left  open  in  the  instructions 
to  the,  competitors,  they  proceeded  to  award  the 
first  place  to  the  only  plan  which  completely 
met  these  all-important  questions — Mr.  Water- 
house’s. I am  not  in  the  least  concerned  to  dis- 
pute the  wisdom  of  their  award.  I simply 
state  the  fact  as  to  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiry. But,  as  already  remarked,  it  was  quite 
a subordinate  inquiry  after  all.  Their  report,  in 
company  with  others,  was  submitted  to  the 
judges  of  designs,  who,  whatever  they  did,  cer- 
tainly did  not  endorse  the  opinion  of  the 
lawyers.  What,  then,  becomes  of  Mr.  Street’s 
statement  ? Moreover,  if  that  statement  were 
true,  it  would  imply  that  the  authorities  had 
arrived  at  a foregone  conclusion  to  accept  no 
decision  from  the  judges  of  designs  which  did 
not  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  this  committee  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  this  is  so.  Certainly  the  final 
result  is  that  the  lawyers  have  to  a great  extent 
gained  the  day.  They  have  got  the  plan,  if  not 
the  man,  they  approved;  though  reading  Mr. 
Street’s  pamphlet,  one  is  left  to  suppose  they 
have  got  both.  Indeed,  I think  we  have  a right 
to  complain  of  the  flisingenuousness  of  all  Mr. 
Street’s  remarks  about  the  plans.  He  quotes 
the  clauses  of  the  instructions  to  the  competitors, 
which  point  out  the  paramount  importance  of 
arrangement  and  convenience  of  plan,  and  then 
so  introduces  his  present  plans,  and  the  hearty 
approval  given  to  them  by  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  E.  W.  Field,  as  to  create  the  impression  that 
his  plan  has  gained  him  his  appointment.  One 
is  compelled  to  view  the  matter  in  this  light 
because  he  is  replying  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  who 
says  he  was  appointed  because  his  plan  was 
“ the  worst.”  Now,  every  one  knows  that  Mr. 
Street’s  plan  was  nowhere  in  the  competition, 
and  that  his  present  plan  is  Mr.  Waterhouse’s. 
I have  no  doubt  that  this  latter  fact  is  the  key 
to  the  hearty  approval  by  the  late  Mr.  Field,  of 
which  Mr.  Street  tells  us.  Why  will  he  not  make 
his  statements  complete  ? 

I will  say  nothing  on  the  question  of  style ; 
but  I will  say  this.  Let  not  Mr.  Fergusson  nor 
any  enemy  of  “higgledy-piggledy”  lose  heart. 
Mr.  Street  is,  to  compare  small  men  with  great, 
somewhat  like  Mr.  Gladstone  in  one  respect, — he 
shows  a great  facility  for  being  converted. 
Some  people  do  not  think  so.  I do  ; and,  as  tho 
Attorney-General  says,  “ I will  tell  you  why.” 
When  the  decision  of  the  judges  of  designs  was 
impugned  by  the  unsuccessful  competitors  or 
some  of  them,  Mr.  Street  was  quite  clear  that 


the  decision  was  good,  and  that  it  would  be  rank 
dishonesty  to  upset  it.  When  die  was  appointed 
sole  architect,  he  did  not  think  it  rank  dishonesty 
to  accept  and  [leave  Mr.  Barry  out  in  the  cold. 
Voilcb  conversion  No.  1.  When  appointed,  he 
threw  over  his  own  competing  plan,  and  ap- 
propriated Mr.  Waterhouse’s, — conversion  No.  2. 
Then  came  the  famous  battle  of  the  sites,  when 
he  began  by  advocating  Carey-street ; but  when 
Mr.  Lowe,  the  purse-bearer,  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  the  enemy,  Mr.  Street  showed  his 
gratitude  to  his  friends  the  lawyers,  who  like 
his  plans  so  much,  by  deserting  them  bag  and 
baggage,  and  going  over  to  the  Embankment, — 
conversion  No.  3.  The  lawyers  gained  the  day, 
and  the  purse-bearer,  vanquished,  had  to  return 
to  Carey-street,  with  the  recalcitrant  Mr.  Street 
in  his  train.  As  that,  however,  may  have  been 
an  unwilling  journey  on  Mr.  Street’s  part,  we 
will  not  count  it  as  conversion  No.  4. 

The  conclusion  I draw  from  this  little  truthful 
history  is  of  a nature  which  ought  to  be  con- 
solatory  to  Mr.  Fergusson.  To  get  a satisfactory 
building  for  the  Law  Courts  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  change  the  architect,  but  only  to 
change  his  views,  and  the  purse-bearer  will  do 
that  for  us  in  a trice.  Report  says  that  he  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  to  give  us  a proof  of  his 
power.  Plain-speaking. 


ASPHALTE  AND  ITS  PROGRESS. 

A correspondent  acquainted  with  this  subject 
writes  as  follows  : — 

Mineral-rock  asphalte  was  first  introduced  in 
England  about  thirty  years  ago ; and  from  that 
time  until  lately  materials  were  imported,  and 
works  executed,  to  any  large  extent,  by  the 
Pyremont  Seyssel  Company,  and  by  Messrs. 
Armani  & Co.,  only.  The  merit  of  this  im- 
pervious and  plastic  material  was  comparatively 
little  known  and  appreciated  by  architects  and 
contractors,  though  as  well  adapted  for  flooring, 
flats,  roofs,  stables,  granaries,  warehouses,  &o., 
for  the  prevention  of  dampness  and  vermin.  The 
advisability  of  using  asphalte,  mineral  or  factices, 
for  roadways,  with  the  great  traffic  of  London,  is 
a question  still  to  be  decided,  and  only  time  and 
trial  of  the  various  sorts  will  resolve  the  question. 

The  asphalte  of  Val  de  Travers,  for  road- 
ways, as  in  the  Poultry,  Cheapside,  and  Holbom, 
in  its  natural  state,  warmed,  spread,  and  com- 
pressed, was  first  introduced  in  England  in  1853  ; 
and  the  list  of  prices  at  that  tune  shows  for 
1|  in.  thick,  only  Is.  5d.  per  foot  super.,  or  12s.  9d. 
per  yard.  The  City  paid  18s.,  and  afterwards 
16s.  per  square  yard,  for  the  Poultry,  &c.  The 
experiments  and  samples  made  in  that  year  left 
doubts  as  to  its  efficiency  in  all  respects. 

The  asphalte  powder  of  the  Val  de  Travers 
Mine,  being  rich  in  bitumen,  is  well  suited  for 
roadways  made  with  it ; but  it  still  remains  to 
be  seen  how  it  can  be  well  applied  and  utilised, 
in  its  warm  and  compressed  state,  so  as  to  obtain 
a uniform,  levelled  surface.  Wear  and  tear  are 
also  a difficulty.  The  specimen  in  Holborn  was 
laid  down  at  2.^  in.  thickness;  and  now  we  have 
remarked  on  pieces  taken  up  for  repairs  that  it 
is  reduced  to  nearly  1 in.,  by  the  continual 
heavy  pressure. 

Reserving  for  the  future  opinion  as  to  what  has 
yet  been  done,  we  feel  strongly  the  sanitary  and 
economical  advantages  of  smooth  and  imperme- 
able street  surfaces. 

The  old  firm  of  Armani  & Stodart,  having 
transferred  their  business  to  the  General  As- 
phalte Company,  Limited,  and  that  company 
having  entered  into  large  contracts  with  the 
London  Tramway  Company,  for  asphalte  paving 
of  roads,  have  nearly  finished  live  miles  in 
Camberwell  and  Peckliam  parishes.  Over  6 in. 
of  strong  concrete,  they  spread  some  fine  broken 
granite,  and  fill  and  mix  it  up  with  asphalte, 
which  they  call  “Me Adam  Asphalte,”  and  on  the 
top  they  lay  a coat,  1 in.  thick,  of  Seyssel  asphalte, 
from  the  mines  of  Garde  Bois,  Lovagny,  and 
other  natural  mineral  asphaltes,  mixed  with 
mineral  tar.  They  employ  a new  machine, 
drawn  by  a horse,  which  they  call  “ Locomo- 
biles,” which  brings  the  materials  hot  and  ready 
to  the  works,  and  thus  prevents  the  smoke  and 
smell  nuisance. 

However  the  question  of  using  asphalte  for 
roadways  may  be  decided,  we  are  convinced  that 
good,  natural,  mineral  asphalte  may  be  properly 
and  efficiently  used  for  footways,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  parish  authorities  may  very  properly 
be  called  to  the  subject. 

Very  few  specimens,  until  now,  were  laid 
down  for  footpaths,  but  the  General  Asphalte 


Company  having  obtained  permission  of  the 
Board  of  Works  to  lay  down  their  asphaltes  on 
the  footpaths  on  the  south  side  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  leading  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  we 
shall  have  opportunity  for  judging. 

We  shall  not  enter  on  the  merits  of  the  various 
quarries  of  asphalte,  but  in  all  continental 
Europe  there  are  not  less  than  fifty-two  mines 
or  quarries,  with  more  or  less  rock  stone,  mixed 
with  bitumen,  varying  from  3 to  12  per  cent. 
These  quarries  arc  situated — fourteen  in  France 
and  Savoy,  four  in  Switzerland,  eleven  in 
Prussia,  Hamburg,  Alsace,  and  Loraine;  eight 
in  Austria,  with  Hungary  and  Dalmatia ; 
nine  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  three  in  Spain, 
one  in  Portugal,  two  in  the  empire  of  Russia  and 
Poland,  and  some  are  placed  at  too  great  a dis- 
tance to  be  conveniently  worked  and  imported. 
There  are  already  formed  twenty-four  com- 
panies, limited,  with  capitals  amounting  to  the 
large  sum  of  3,570,0001.  sterling,  but  as  yet  only 
three  or  four  of  those  companies  have  com- 
menced operations. 


COMBUSTIBLE  BUILDINGS  IN  THE 
CITY. 

Sir, — Can  you  give  me  and  the  public  at  large 
any  information  as  to  what  the  powers  are  that 
enable  the  City  folks  to  permit  wooden  and 
inflammable  structures  to  be  put  up  close  to  the 
highway,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  no 
one  is  allowed  to  erect  a wooden  outbuilding, 
even  at  the  bottom  of  his  own  back-garden  ? 
Some  time  ago  a large  wooden  and  canvas  struc- 
ture was  put  up  at  the  comer  of  Ludgate-hill 
and  Bridge -street,  Blackfriars,  and  now  another 
wooden  shop  for  the  sale  of  tea  sports  its  ugli- 
ness to  thousands  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
railway-station,  close  by  the  last-named.  Per- 
haps it  is  intended  to  fill  up  the  plot  of  ground 
with  a row  of  these  unsightly  and  dangerous 
booths,  close  to  the  footway,  and  only  waiting  to 
receive  a spark  from  one  of  the  engines  con- 
tinually passing  just  over  them  to  convert  the 
lot  into  a glorious  blaze  of  triumph.  With  your 
aid  probably  such  a calamity  may  be  prevented. 
Who  is  responsible  for  these  irregularities  ? 

Y. 


ALT,  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  MAIDSTONE  : 
MEDDLING. 

Sir, — An  offer  has  been  lately  made  and 
accepted  to  supply  stained  glass  to  the  east 
window  of  this  church.  The  window  is  large, 
and  the  offer  liberal.  But  the  donor,  or  his  pro- 
fessional adviser,  or  glass-painter,  is  not  content 
with  supplying  glass  : he  proposes  to  demolish 
the  present  window,  and  rebuild  it,  or  build 
another  with  similar  tracery,  5 ft.  higher. 

In  the  history  of  the  church,  by  Mr.  Which- 
cord,  that  architect  observes, — “Perhaps  few 
single  buildings  possess  more  completeness  and 
uniformity  than  this  church : one  general  idea  is- 
prevalent  throughout,  with  a correspondence  of 
parts,  proportions,  and  details  very  uncommon 
in  Middle-Age  structures.” 

Now,  the  person  who  has  the  present  job  in- 
hand seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  knows 
better  than  the  architect  of  All  Saints’,  Maid- 
stone, and  that  the  completeness,  uniformity, 
and  general  congruity  of  the  building  are  not  to 
be  considered  in  comparison  with  the  improve- 
ment his  patch  will  make. 

The  present  east  window  is  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  therefore  presents  no  excuse  for 
destruction  on  that  account. 

Surely  such  a tampering  with  an  old  church  is 
a pitiful  vanity,  a wanton  barbarism,  and  an 
impertinence  to  architecture,  A.  Lehase. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

A reprint  has  appeared  of  the  “Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Treatment  and  Utilisation 
of  Sewage  re-appointed  at  Liverpool,  1870” 
(Taylor  & Francis,  Printers,  Red  Lion-court, 
Fleet-street),  read  at  the  meeting  last  year  of  the 
British  Association  in  Edinburgh,  it  contains 
an  account  of  several  of  the  chief  sewage  experi- 
ments, such  as  those  at  Breton’s  Farm,  near 
Romford ; of  Beddington  Farm,  Croydon ; Nor- 
wood Farm  ; the  Sewage  Farm  at  Tunbridge 
Wells ; the  Redhill  and  Reigate  Sewage  Farm, 
&c. ; also  of  the  Dry  Earth  System,  and  its  im- 
practicability for  cities  and  towns.  It  also  gives 
an  account  of  how  the  wind  was  taken  out  of  the 
sails  of  the  sensational  Dr.  Cobbold,  who  liorri- 
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fied  the  public  with  his  parasites  in  oxen  fed  on 
sewage  farm  produce.  The  Liverpool  Committee 
took  this  bull  by  the  horns,  presenting  the 
doctor  with  an  ox  for  slaughter  and  examination 
after  being  fed  for  twenty-two  months  on  the 
BretonFarm  produce.  This  examination  was  made 
with  the  aid  of  Professors  Marshall  and  Corfield, 
and  in  the  presence  of  several  members  of  the 
committee  (which  includes  Professor  Ansted, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  Dr.  Orlling,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  F.R.S.,  and  other  scientific  men).  Dr. 
Cobbold  had  to  confess  “ the  perfect  freedom  of 
that  animal  from  parasites  of  any  kind.”  In 
his  explanations  he  says,  “The  sewage  had  a 
strong  smeb  of  beer,  suggesting  the  presence  of 
sufficient  alcohol  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  all 
ordinary  parasitic  germs.”  We  should  think  this 
must  have  excited  some  sensation  amongst  the 
distibers. 


INDIVIDUAL  PROVIDENCE  FOR  OLD  AGE 
AS  A NATIONAL  QUESTION. 

A paper  on  this  subject  was  read  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  the  31st  ult.  by  Mr.  George 
C.  T.  Bartley.  The  Earl  of  Derby  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Bartley  drew  attention  to  the  means 
which  now  are  in  active  operation,  and  are 
understood  more  or  less  by  the  industrial  classes, 
for  encouraging  habits  of  providence,  and  how 
they  are  made  use  of ; showed  how  they  fab  to 
provide  for  old  age;  pointed  out  the  means 
which  do  exist  for  enabling  a man  to  put  by,  in 
small  weekly  sums,  for  old  age ; and  treated  of 
the  means  which  it  seemed  to  him  should  be 
taken  to  encourage  providence  for  old  age,  and 
to  make  known  among  all  classes  the  facilities 
which  exist  for  this  purpose. 

He  suggested  the  formation  of  an  association 
whose  work  should  be  to  promulgate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  means  by  which  the  wage- 
classes,  domestic  servants,  &c.,  can  put  by 
weekly  sums  to  provide  for  old  age ; to 
make  known  more  generally  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Post-office  by  purchasing  de- 
ferred annuities  and  bfe  assurances  by 
weekly  and  other  payments ; to  facilitate 
the  means  of  collecting  such  small  weekly 
Bums  by  inducing  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployers of  labour  to  open,  on  their  premises, 
offices  for  the  receipt  of  such  sums  as  arranged 
for  by  the  Post-office;  and  generally  to  en- 
deavour to  create  habits  of  providing  against 
old  age  and  possible  premature  death  among 
those  earning  small  wages.  It  should  not,  said 
Mr.  Bentley,  give  relief  in  any  form,  or  be  in 
any  way  of  an  eleemosynary  character,  but 
should  merely  make  known  among  all,  by 
means  of  lectures,  addresses,  personal  inter- 
course, and  other  means,  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  facilities  which  exist  for 
enabbng  a man  to  provide  for  himself  in 
proportion  to  his  earnings,  in  the  best 
manner,  as  in  allowing  a regular  weekly  de- 
duction from  the  wages,  and  at  the  smallest 
possible  sacrifice  compatible  with  sound  com- 
mercial security,  such  as  in  the  Government 
Post-office  deferred  annuities,  &c.  The  society, 
he  added,  should  also  endeavour  to  effect  altera- 
tions or  extensions  in  the  Government  systems 
at  present  in  existence,  if  this  should  be  required, 
and  to  frame  others  if  experience  from  time  to 
time  proves  them  to  be  necessary.  In  conclu- 
sion, said  the  speaker,  I assert  that  a far  nobler 
field  for  charity  than  almsgiving  is  the  preven- 
tion of  distress,  which  can  be  best  done  by  in- 
ducing and  stimulating  every  one,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  to  provide  for  himself  and  for  those  of  his 
own  household. 

The  paper  was  followed  by  a discussion,  in 
which  Lord  Derby  took  part. 


PROPERTY  IN  LONDON. 

In  the  case  “ Gladstone  v.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle” (Rolls  Chambers),  which  was  a proceed- 
ing by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  de  Tabley,  as 
trustees  of  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  respect 
to  the  mansion  in  Carlton  House-terrace,  in 
which  the  present  duke  had  resided,  an  applica- 
tion was  made  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  that 
a second  valuation  of  the  mansion  should  be 
obtained. 

The  solicitor  for  the  plaintiffs  said  the  valua- 
tion was  50,000?.,  which  was  considered  very 
much  under  its  actual  value.  The  interior  of  the 
house  was  very  costly,  and  another  valuer  would 
give  an  estimate  for  a fee  of  20  guineas. 


The  Chief  Clerk  (Mr.  Hawkins)  asked  the 
rental  of  the  house. 

The  solicitor  said  between  2,000?.  and  3,000?. 
a year. 

The  Chief  Clerk  said  it  could  have  been  ascer- 
tained, as  an  assessment  must  have  been  made. 

The  solicitor  on  the  other  side  made  no  objec- 
tion, as  the  fee  for  a fresh  valuation  would  only 
be  20  guineas. 

The  Chief  Clerk  made  the  order,  and,  in 
answer  to  a question,  could  not  learn  whether 
tho  house  was  to  be  sold  by  auction  or  contract. 

Order  accordingly. 


A DEPUTATION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  30th  nit.,  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil  received,  in  Paris,  a deputa- 
tion from  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  to 
present  to  his  Majesty  the  diploma  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  society,  and  to  receive  his  signa- 
ture in  the  register  of  members.  The  deputation, 
which  was  composed  of  Mr.  Gregory,  past-presi- 
dent ; Mr.  Hemans,  vice-president ; Messrs. 
Brunlees  and  Woods,  members  of  council ; Mr. 
Henry  Vignoles,  representing  his  father,  Mr.  C. 
Vignoles,  past-president ; and  Mr.  Charles  Manby, 
honorary  secretary, — was  graciously  received  by 
his  Majesty,  who,  in  a few  well-chosen  sentences, 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  felt  at  joining  a 
society  in  whose  labours  he  fully  sympathised, 
and  always  had  taken  so  much  interest.  A 
considerable  number  of  persons  were  present. 


NEW  TRADE  SOCIETIES’  HALL  AND 
CLUB  ROOMS  AT  CHELSEA. 

There  are  at  present  in  Chelsea  and  the 
neighbourhood  upwards  of  seventy  friendly 
societies,  and  a building  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  Chelsea  specially  for  their  use,  which  is 
to  combine  all  the  features  of  a public  hall 
with  those  of  a club  and  reading  - rooms. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  5,000?., 
which  are  being  raised  in  shares  of  1?. 
each,  amongst  the  members  of  the  various 
societies,  the  amount  being  payable  by  monthly 
instalments  of  Is.  each,  and  already  the  greater 
portion  of  the  shares  have  been  taken,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  required  capital  raised. 
The  undertaking  is  of  a somewhat  novel  cha- 
racter, and  wlien  built,  the  hall  will  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  metropolis  erected  on  this  plan 
of  co-operation.  We  understand  that  a site  has 
been  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King’s-road, 
Chelsea,  in  the  direction  of  Kensington,  and  that 
the  erection  of  the  building  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced. In  the  meantime,  temporary  premises 
have  been  secured  for  the  purposes  of  the  club. 


VAGARIES  OF  COMPETITION 
COMMITTEES. 

Sir, — I can  furnish  you  with  another  instance 
of  what  may  be  mildly  termed  the  “ vagaries  of 
committees,”  but  somewhat  more  eccentric  than 
tho  Worcester  case.  The  directors  of  the  Leeds 
Exchange  Company  invited  six  architects,  myself 
among  the  number,  to  furnish  designs  for  their 
proposed  building.  The  time  was  limited,  and  I 
applied  for  one  day’s  extension  of  time,  to  enable 
me  to  finish  the  perspectives.  I applied  in  vain, 
but  one  competitor,  not  having  sent  in  perspec- 
tives, was  allowed  to  prepare  and  send  in  two, 
some  weeks  after  the  competition  was  closed  to 
the  other  architects. 

The  directors  selected  the  design  thus  supple- 
mented, placing  my  own  second,  and  that  of 
another  Leeds  architect  third. 

George  Corson. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  ARCHITECTS 
AND  BUILDERS. 

WAUDLE  V.  THE  REV.  JOHN  BETHUNE. 

This  case  (before  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council)  has  been  decided.  There  had 
been  litigation  between  the  parties  for  more  than 
ten  years,  and  the  present  case  was  an  appeal 
from  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Lower  Canada. 
The  appellant  had  built  the  cathedral  church  at 
Montreal,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
sued  the  respondent,  the  rector,  for  an  alleged 
balance  of  5,000 i.  The  auswer  was  that  the 
tower  had  sunk,  and  the  liability  was  denied. 
There  had  been  three  appeals  in  the  matter 
besides  the  present  one. 

Mr.  Horace  Lloyd,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Morgan 


Howard  were  for  the  appellant;  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Bompas  for  the  re- 
spondent. 

Sir  Joseph  Napier  read  a long  judgment,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  litigation  and  the  law 
applicable  to  the  case.  Their  lordships  held 
that  the  architect  and  builder  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one,  and  bound  to  provide  for  the 
stability  of  the  building.  Their  lordships  would 
recommend  to  her  Majesty  that  the  appeal  be 
dismissed  with  costs. 

This  seems  a very  important  case,  though 
there  may  be  special  conditions  of  contract  that 
will  prevent  it  leading  in  other  instances.  The 
dispute  now  pending  with  respect  to  tho  Covered 
Market  at  Preston  seems  to  have  features  in 
common  with  the  above  case.  Part  of  the 
market  fell,  and  the  builder  denies  the  respon- 
sibility, claiming  that  he  constructed  the  market 
in  accordance  with  the  architect’s  design,  and 
that  the  design  was  faulty. 


THE  IMPROVED 

INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

TnE  report  and  statement  of  accounts  to  be 
presented  at  the  seventeenth  half-yearly  meeting 
of  shareholders  of  Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow’s 
Company  to  be  held  at  the  Mansion  House, 
London,  on  the  10th  instant,  has  been  pub- 
lished. According  to  this  report,  the  dwellings 
at  Bethnal-green  have  been  completed,  and 
handed  over  by  the  builders ; and  about  160  are 
now  occupied.  The  buildings  in  George-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  will  be  opened  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  weeks.  The  directors  hope  that 
those  in  Compton-street  will  be  opened  shortly 
after,  and  that  the  others  in  King-street  and 
Crab-tree-row  will  be  partly  occupied  by  Mid- 
summer. The  great  demand  for  improved  dwel- 
lings in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford-street  has 
been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  George-street 
buildings,  there  being  already  upwards  of  180 
applications  for  the  thirty,eight  dwellings.  The 
directors  hope  soon  to  obtain  additional  sites 
near  this  locality,  and  have  opened  negotiations 
for  that  purpose.  The  directors  have  obtained 
from  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  the  lease  of  an 
additional  site  in  Ebury-square,  Pimlico,  and 
sixty -four  dwellings  are  now  in  coin's  e of  erection 
there. 

The  report  contains  a table  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Company  since  its  formation  in  the 
year  1863.  From  this  table  we  extract  the 
following  particulars  : — 
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The  directors  say  that  they  “ venture  to  think 
that  this  statement  is  highly  gratifying,  as 
evincing  the  appreciation  in  which  the  efforts  of 
the  Company  are  held  by  the  working  classes  ; 
while  the  fact  of  the  Company  having  from  the 
commencement  paid  a dividend  of  5 per  cent., 
and  carried  forward  considerable  balances,  is  a 
strong  proof  that,  while  the  tenants  continue  to 
pay  the  commercial  value  of  their  occupations, 
their  independence  is  in  no  way  interfered  with  ; 
and  the  care  generally  taken  of  the  property  by 
the  tenants,  is  an  evidence  of  their  desire  to  aid 
in  the  extension  of  the  work,  from  which  they 
derive  so  many  moral  and  physical  advan- 
tages.” 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL  COMPANY. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  offer  some  statements  in  reference  to 
the  article  in  the  Builder  of  the  27th  ult. 

The  projects  of  M.  Thomd  de  Gamond  referred  to  in 
the  article,  are  “studies"  iu  which  he  was  engaged  up  to 
18G7,  and,  however  generally  valuable,  have  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  proposals  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  Company. 

The  present  proposal  does  not  embrace  any  openings  or 
shafts  other  than  those  on  the  shores. 

The  engineers  are  Messrs.  Hawkshaw,  Brunlees,  Thom6 
de  Gamond,  and  Low,  and  their  plans  are  approved  by 
Messrs.  Talabot  and  Michel  Chevalier,  and  generally  by  a 
French  Imperial  Commission  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engi- 
neers specially  appointed  to  consider  them. 

The  drift  way  is  to  be  made  in  the  lower  chalk,  not  in  the 
upper  chalk,  as  stated  in  the  article, — an  essential  dif- 
ference. 

The  investigations  of  the  engineers,  extending  over 


lengthened  period  and  including  deep  borings  on  each 
shore  and  obtaining  specimens  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  from 
very  numerous  points,  not  only  along  the  proposed  line  of 
tunnel  but  other  probable  lines,  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  present  line,  and  show  that  the  tunnel  can  be  made 
almost  entirely,  if  not  entirely,  through  the  lower  chalk. 

‘ Not  only  is  it  not  the  fact  that  30,000  pence  have  not 
been  spent  in  showing  there  exists  even  a prima  facie  case, 
as  stated  in  the  article,  but  the  investigations  above  alluded 
to,  and  others,  and  trials  of  machinery,  have  cost  several 
thousand  pounds,  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  origi- 
nators of  the  undertaking. 

The  engineers  never  proposed  to  drive  a driftway  to  the 
Ynrae  Bank  as  stated. 

The  public  are  not  asked  to  subscribe  as  stated.  Sub- 
scriptions are  expressly  asked  only  from  a comparatively 
few  wealthy  individuals,  and  the  originators  of  the  enter- 
prise have  "already  subscribed  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  required  capital.  The  object  in  forming  a limited 
liability  company  is  not  to  raise  money  from  the  public, 
but  to  secure  the  private  contributors  from  any  possible 
demands  beyond  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  and 
to  lay  tho  foundation  of  the  organisation  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  undertaking  to  completion.  Neither 
the  committee  of  management  nor  engineers  derivo  any 
benefit  from  tho  present  capital.  They  carry  on  the  work 
as  they  have  already  carried  on  the  investigations  (the 
committee  and  engineers  having  been  working  together 
for  several  years)  unpaid. 

The  article  advises  the  sinking  of  a deep  well  on  the 
oonst  to  test  the  strata.  There  is  more  than  one  well 
sunk  to  a depth  of  300  ft.  through  the  chalk,  and  without 
finding  water  ; — Harwich,  Crossness,  Calais,  &c.  The 
borings  for  this  tunnel  at  St.  Margaret’s  Bay,  near  the 
South  Foreland,  were  carried  dowu  540  ft.  below  high 
water  through  the  chalk  into  the  green  sand  ; the  boring 
on  the  opposite  coast,  near  Calais,  was  carried  down  520  ft. 
below  high  water  into  tho  lower  chalk.  These  borings 
showed  that  on  the  proposed  line  of  tunnel  the  depth  of 
the  chalk  on  the  English  side  is  470  ft.  below  high  water, 
viz.,  175  ft.  of  upper  chalk,  295  ft.  of  lower  chalk ; and 
on  the  French  coast  the  depth  of  chalk  is  750  ft.  below 
high-water  mark,  consisting  of  270  ft.  of  upper  chalk  and 
480  ft.  of  lower  chalk  ; and  the  soundings  in  the  Channel 
by  which  the  bed  was  pierced  for  a short  distance  made  it 
appear  probable  that  there  is  no  great  fault  or  serious 
interruption  in  the  strata  between  the  two  shores  in  the 
proposed  line  of  tunnel. 

As  to  the  time  of  execution  the  originators  of  the  pro- 
posed tunnel  have  made  trials  of  machinery  of  full  working 
size  and  in  tho  material  to  bo  tunnelled  through.  The 
have  driven  a heading  of  7 ft.  diameter  in  the  lower  chal 
at  a speed  of  18  yards  forward  per  24  hours  with  half  the 

Eower  of  the  machine.  The  machine  not  only  cuts  tho 
ice,  but  loads  the  spoil  into  wagons.  Working  from 
each  end  this  is  equal  to  a speed  of  6£  miles  per  year  at 
half  the  capacity  of  the  machine. 

Generally  it  may  be  assumed  that  engineers  of  such 
high  repute  and  great  and  varied  experience  as  the  engi- 
neers ol  this  company  would  work  out  all  the  details  o J 
an  undertaking  of  this  nature  and  hardly  leave  out  «1 
consideration  such  primary  questions  as  haulage.  Ullage, 
pumping,  ventilation,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  are  mat  ters 
of  daily  consideration  and  calculation,  not  in  railway 
works  only,  but  in  the  mining  operations,  which  are  not  a 
novelty  in  England  either  under  land  or  sea,  and  to  which 
latter  this  undertaking  is  kindred,  differing  only  in  the 
fact  that  no  carboniferous  or  metalliferous  deposit  is  beiug 
sought,  and  that  the  operations  will  be  carried  on  in  an 
unusually  safe  and  workable  stratum. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  “ investigation”  has  been 
carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  the  work  proposed  by  this 
company,  which,  if  it  meet  the  success  expected,  will  form 
part  of  the  complete  tunnel,  is  a careful  and  well-con- 
sidered step  towards  carrying  out  the  undertaking  to 
completion.  Tub  Secretary  of  the  Comi-any. 


NON-CONDUCTORS  OF  SOUND. 

Sin, — Will  any  of  your  readers  let  me  know  whether 
sand  or  sawdust  is  the  best  non-couductor  of  sound,  or 
how  I may  prove  which  is  in  a simple  manner  ? The  case 
is  supposing  them  to  bo  both  dry  and  weight  for  weight, 
distributed  over  equal  surfaces. 

Perhaps  some  other  inexpensive  material  may  be  sug- 
gested as  better  than  either.  M. 


FLOORS  AND  DRY-ROT. 

Sin,— Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  mo  whether  a 3-in. 
close-joisted  deal  lloor,  laid  on  joists  5 ft.  apart,  the  space 
between  the  joists  filled  up  with  cement  concrete,  flush 
with  tho  top  of  joists,  &e.,  8 in.  thick  before  the  floor  is 
nailed  down,  will  “ be  quite  free  from  the  dry-rot  ? ” The 
ground  is  very  dry.  “ Three-inch  Deal  Floor.” 


AS  TO  A NEW  STYLE. 

Sin,— If  your  numerous  correspondents  and  contributors 
who  write  upon  this  subject  with  ideas  no  more  advanced 
than  those  which  prevailed  twenty-five  years  ago,  would 
turn  to  the  Builder  for  December  25,  i869,  they  would 
find  the  matter  discussed.  W.  S. 


“LES  ARCHITECTES  ONT  TOUJOURS 
TORT.” 

“The  union  workhouse,  we  are  told,  is  the  proper 
hospital  of  tho  sick  poor.  Where  else  can  he  have  such 
attendance,  such  medicine  and  proper  food,  and  such 
sanitary  arrangements  ? We  may  or  may  not  bo  prepared 
to  answer  this  question,  but  one  thing  is  certain.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  rebuild  our  union  workhouses,  or  at  least 
their  sick  wards  ; nud  we  all  know  what  building  means. 
It  means  incalculable  cost,  and  almost  certain  failure.” 

This  is  from  the  Times,  31st  January,  1872 : 
on  the  new  “ Broad  rules”  recommended  by  the 
Local  Government  Board, — 

A pleasing  new  version,  as  my  architect-readers 
■will  notice,  of — “ the  safest  thing  you  can  do  is 

to  do  nothing  ” ; a now-slightly-discoun- 

tenanced  moral  maxim  (commonly  attributed 
to  Lord  Melbourne), — 

Decies  repetita  placebit.  ' 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  improvements  projected  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  have  been  reported  on 
to  the  City  Sewers  Commission  by  their  Finance 
and  Improvement  Committee,  basing  upon  a 
report  to  them  by  Mr.  Haywood,  engineer  and 
surveyor  to  the  Commissioners.* 

The  Finance  Committee,  in  their  brief  report, 
say : — 

“ As  a summary  of  our  opinion  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  these  various  projected  improvements,  we  consider 
that  the  streets  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  will  relievo  the  present  enormous  traffic  of  the 
City  to  a very  limited  extent,  and  that  a line  of  street 
from  east  to  west  might  be  formed  through  the  City,  north 
of  the  Bank,  which  would  accomplish  this  most  desirable 
object  in  a more  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner. 

In  respect  of  the  important  question,  which  the  engineer 
has  introduced,  suggesting  the  construction  of  a new 
bridge  to  cross  the  Thames,  east  of  London  Bridge,  as  ‘ it 
does  not  come  within  our  reference,  and  the  whole  of  the 
work  to  be  effected  would  be  outside  tho  City  of  London,' 
we  express  no  opinion  thereupon.” 

The  series  of  proposed  improvements  reported 
on  are  summarised  by  Mr.  Haywood  as  “ Im- 
provements in  Wapping ; Shoreditch  improve- 
ments ; Old-street,  towards  New  Oxford-street ; 
Harrow-road  improvement  ; Newington  Butts 
improvement.” 

In  respect  to  the  chief  of  these  improve- 
ments, that  of  Old-street  towards  New  Oxford- 
street,  AH'.  Haywood  says  : — 

“ Much  of  tho  traffic  between  the  east  and  west  of  the 
City  goes  to  districts  south  of  the  lines  of  the  thoroughfare 
proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  much  of  it  to  but 
short  distances  north  of  the  City;  thus  any  new  thorough- 
fare intended  to  relieve  Leadenhall-street,  Fenchurch-street, 
Cornhill,  Cheapside,  and  Newgate-street,  will  utterly  fail  in 
its  object  if  it  be  far  north  of  the  Bank,  for  heavy  traffic  will 
not  go  a long  way  round.  Passenger  t raffic  needing  to  ap- 
proach the  centre  would  not  be  carried  far  away  from  that 
centre';  omnibuses  will  not  go  from  the  places  where  pas- 
sengers abound  ; and  ono  proofthat  a street  so  far  north  as 
that  proposed  will  not  relieve  streets  within  the  City  is,  that 
the  lino  from  Whitechapel,  along  Commercial-street, 
Brushfield-street,  Sun-street,  Chiswell-street,  Long-lane, 
and  Charterhouse-street,  forms  now  a thoroughfare  much 
nearer  than  that  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works ; and  as  it  connects  with  all  the  northern  roads  on 
its  line,  tho  traffic  which  goes  northwards  can  lake  that 
route,  and  yet  the  streets  in  the  City  are  in  their  present 
crowded  condition.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  a new 
route  so  'far  north  as  that  proposed  can  have  no  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  City  streets.” 

The  new  line  of  street  to  which  the  Finance 
Committee  refer  is  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Hay- 
wood in  1866,  he  says,  after  a careful  survey 
and  due  consideration.  It  is  thus  described  in 
Mr.  Haywood’s  report : — 

“ It  would  start  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Holborn 
Viaduct,  and  bo  carried  eastwards  across  King  Edward- 
street  and  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  (north  of  the  General 
Post-office),  across  Noble-street,  Wood-street,  Alderman- 
bury,  Basinghall-street  (north  of  Guildhall),  and  Cole- 
man-street  to  Moorgate-street,  at  a spot  about  250  yards 
north  of  the  Bank. 

Then  passing  Littlo  Bell-alley  and  Sadlers’ -place  to  the 
end  of  Blonifield-street;  aud  then  by  way  of  London  Wall 
and  Wormwood-street  (which  streets,  being  widened, 
would  form  part  of  the  line  of  thoroughfare)  to  Bisliops- 
gate-street  Within;  thenco  across  lloundsditeh  and 
Middlesex-street  to  a junction  with  Whitechapel  High- 
street,  opposite  the  Commercial-road,  which  would  be  a 
continuation  of  it;  and  the  whole  would  form  a road 
leading  in  nearly  a straight  line  from  Holborn  Viaduct  to 
the  Docks. 

Tho  width  of  the  street  should  be  70  ft.  or  still  better, 
80  ft.  Its  length  would  be  2,266  yards,  and  the  present 
distance  from  the  western  end  of  Newgate-street  to  White- 
chapel, and  thence  to  the  north  end  of  the  Commercial- 
road,  is  2,383  vards,  and  the  new  route  would  therefore  be 
shorter  than  the  existing  one  by  117  yards.” 

The  report  of  tbe  Finance  Committee  has  been 
adopted  by  the  City  Sewers  Commission,  who 
will  take  a locus  standi  in  tho  matter,  reserving 
power  to  oppose  the  scheme  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 
THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Last  week  a lecture  was  delivered  before 
the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,  at  the  Lecture-hall, 
9,  Conduit-street,  on  the  subject  of  “ Light 
and  Colour,”  by  Mr.  William  Spottiswoode,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
throughout  by  experiments,  conducted  with  the 
electric  light,  showing  the  combinations  of  colour 
propel’,  the  different  rays  of  light  to  be  found  in 
the  spectrum.  At  the  close  of  the  paper  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, — One  remark 
strikes  me  as  resulting  from  the  lecture,  and  that 
is,  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  know  in  this  world 
what  is  simple  and  what  is  complex.  This  sheet 
of  white  paper  which  I hold  in  my  hand  looks 
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the  most  simple  thing  in  the  world,  and  yet  it  is 
a very  complex  result  of  a great  many  things  of 
which  we  have  little  conception  or  idea.  Instead 
of  being  the  beginning  of  the  simple,  it  is  the 
end  of  a large  number  of  combined  and  complex 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  what  you  see 
here.  Well,  that  is  just  like  science.  It  begins 
by  being  difficult,  but  as  you  rise  higher  and 
higher  in  knowledge  you  will  find  that  tho  diffi- 
culties with  which  you  were  at  first  met  resolve 
themselves  into  very  simple  laws.  That  which 
appears  to  be  simple  in  nature  frequently,  when 
examined,  turns  out  to  be  exceedingly  compli- 
cated; while  that  which  appears  to  be  compli- 
cated and  perplexing  often,  when  followed  up,, 
ends  in  absolute  simplicity. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  SOUTH 
LONDON. 

The  medical  officer  for  Lambeth,  Dr.  M’Cor- 
mack,  having  examined  the  Lambeth  water 
drawn  from  the  main  at  Kennington- cross,  and 
that  of  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Companies, 
says : — 

“ Having  examined  the  waters  by  the  two  most  modem, 
and  delicate  processes,  aud  having  got  results  by  both 
which  confirm  each  other  in  a most  striking  manner, 
I have  no  hesitation  in  reporting  that  both  waters  are 
totally  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  are  little  bettor 
than  merely  extensively  diluted  sewage.  Of  the  two  the 
Lambeth  water  was  a trifle  worse  than  the  Vauxhall,  but 
both  were  much  worse  than  many  waters  which  have  been 
already  condemned  and  the  wells  closed.  The  analysis 
clearly  showed  that  the  company’s  filters  have  been  com- 
pletely overmatched  by  the  late  floods,  and  have  been 
totally  unable  to  remove  even  the  suspended  impurities, 
and  we  have  simply  been  drinking  the  sewage  matters  and 
living  organisms  produced  aud  poured  into  the  river  by  all 
the  town  and  farm  drains  along  (its  banks;  it  is’a  little 
wonder  that  we  are  sickly,  but  it  is  a great  wonder  that  so 
many  of  us  have  escaped  disease.” 


THAMES  SEWERAGE  COMMISSION. 

At  Kingston-on-Thames,  an  influential  meeting 
has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Bazalgetto,  as  to  his  plan  for 
purifying  the  river  between  London  and  Windsor 
from  sewage.  Mi-.  Peek,  M.P.,  was  voted  to  the 
chair.  Since  the  passing  of  the  many  Thames 
Navigation  Acts,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  have  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  sewage;  and, 
in  order  to  carry  away  its  united  bulk  to  lands 
where  it  will  not  generate  disease.  The  area  to  be 
dealt  with  embraces  about  100  square  miles,  con- 
taining a population  of  about  300,000  persons.  Mr. 
Bazalgctte  proposes,  in  the  first  place,  to  purchase 
and  adapt  about  3,000  acres  of  inexpensive  and 
almost  uncultivated  land  between  Woking  and 
Bagshot,  to  which  sewage  might  be  applied  on 
the  principle  adopted  at  Croydon  and  other 
places.  The  sewage  would  be  conveyed  by 
natural  gravity  from  Acton,  Chiswick,  Ealing, 
Hanwell,  Brentford,  Isleworth,  Barnes,  Mort- 
lake,  Kew,  Richmond,  Twickenham,  Mitcham, 
Merton,  Malden,  Morden,  Wimbledon,  Ted- 
dington,  Kingston,  Hampton,  Esher,  Thames 
Ditton,  Moulsey,  Walton,  and  Weybridge,  to 
Hampton,  where  it  would  be  conveyed  by 
pumping  engines,  and  again  flow  by  gravity  till 
•it  arrived  at  Chertsey,  receiving  on  its  route  the 
drainage  from  Sothall,  Norwood,  Heston,  Houn- 
slow, Hunworth,  Sunbury,  Laleham,  and  Shep- 
perton.  Other  main  sewers,  commencing  afc 
Eton  and  Windsor,  would  bring  the  drainage 
from  Windsor,  Datchet,  Old  Windsor,  Horton, 
Colnbrook,  Egham,  and  Staines,  also  by  gravity, 
to  Chertsey,  where  a regulating  reservoir  would 
be  formed,  and  where  a second  pumping  station 
would  raise  the  united  volume  to  a reservoir  at 
the  head  of  the  proposed  farm,  on,  to,  and  over 
which  the  sewage  would  ultimately  flow.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  680,0001.  The  rainfall 
from  the  local  sewers  would,  in  general, 
be  excluded.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  a 
Board  of  Commissioners,  elected  by  the  parishes 
interested,  would  be  proposed.  The  promoters 
allege  that  the  scheme  would  give  relief  from 
the  penalties  under  the  Thames  Navigation 
Acts,  and  a cheap  and  effectual  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  sewage  at  a distance.  Prelimi- 
nary steps  have  been  taken  to  submit  the  scheme 
to  Parliament  in  the  present  session.  In  tho  end 
of  the  meeting,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, — 

“ That  this  meeting  is  not  sufficiently  informed  on  the 
many  questions  and  conflicting  interests  involved  in  tho 
plan  as  briefly  laid  before  it,  and  is  not  prepared  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  thereon  without  further  consideration.” 

Mr.  Slagg,  a resident  engineer,  objects  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Thames  Sewerage  Commission, 
that— 

“It  is  wrong  in  principle  to  combine  many  town 
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together  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  sewage.  The 
true  principle  is,  in  my  opinion,  dispersion,  and  not  con- 
centration, of  sewage.'  The  principle  of  this  proposed 
measure  is  that  of  the  combination  of  many  towns  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  all  the  sewage  to  one  place.  That 
seems  to  me  a needless  work.  That  it  would  be  a very 
expensive  work  may  be  seen  when  it  is  considered  that  to 
enable  this  scheme  to  be  carried  out  for  the  estimated 
amount  of  680, the  whole  of  the  rainfall  must  be 
excluded  from  the  sewers,  and  for  that  purpose  a set  of 
drains  must  be  laid  in  every  town,  both  in  the  streets  and 
through  to  the  backs  of  the  houses.” 

Mr.  Slagg  states  that  when  it  was  proposed  to 
adopt  this  “ separate  system  ” in  London,  Mr. 
Bazalgette  himself,  in  reading  a paper  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  the  year  1865 
on  the  “ Main  Drainage  of  the  Metropolis,” 
objected  to  it ; but  Mr.  Bazalgette  says  he  was 
misunderstood,  and  disowns  the  objection. 


DWELLING  HOUSES. 

Dr.  Hime  recently  read  a paper  before  the 
members  of  the  Sheffield  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society  on  “Dwelling  Houses.” 
After  some  introductory  remarks,  the  doctor 
said : — 

The  great  object  of  sanitary  legislation  is  to 
secure  for  each  individual  the  greatest  amount 
of  fresh  air,  pure  water,  sunshine,  and  dryness  of 
soil.  Public  sanitation  in  towns  should  provide 
for  the  people  width  of  streets  and  their  paving, 
the  removal  of  fluid  and  solid  nuisances  from 
them,  and  (a  most  important  matter)  the  estab- 
lishment of  unoccupied  places  to  facilitate  the 
circulation  of  air,  and  serve  for  breathing  and 
recreation  resorts  for  the  inhabitants.  The  width 
of  the  streets  is  of  great  importance  in  relation 
to  the  height  of  the  houses.  The  width  should 
never  be  less  than  the  height  of  the  houses.  The 
healthiest  sites  for  dwelling-houses  are  known  to 
be  those  on  trap,  granite,  and  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  where  water  readily  escapes,  and  the  soil, 
and  consequently  the  air,  are  dry.  Cholera  is 
rare  in  houses  on  such  sites.  Permeable  sand- 
stone, gravel,  and  chalk,  if  unmixed  with  clay, 
are  also  healthy.  Sands  which  contain  organic 
matter,  clay,  and  alluvial  soils  are  always  to  be 
suspected.  Thorough  draining,  both  subsoil  and 
surface,  is  a necessary  preliminary  to  building. 
Dampness  of  ground  necessitates  dampness  of 
air  and  of  the  walls.  This  causes  chemical 
alteration  in  the  organic  materials  in  the  houses, 
with  absorption  of  oxygen  and  discharge  of  other 
gases  ; it  favours,  too,  the  growth  of  low  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms,  which  poison  the  air  of 
the  dwellings,  and  produce  disease.  The  de- 
composition of  the  organic  contents  of  the  soil  is 
hastened  by  its  dampness,  and  especially  by 
rapid  alterations  of  its  hygrometric  state,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  chief  condition  of  outbreak 
of  cholera.  Building  materials  should  have  great 
solidity,  be  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  be  in  a 
good  hygrometric  state.  Calcareous  stone  is  best, 
— some  sandstone  is  so  porous  that,  though  dry  to- 
day, it  may  be  soaked  with  damp  to-morrow. 
Houses  should  never  be  built  on  ground  filled  up 
with  ashes  and  other  ddbris.  The  large  amount 
of  organic  matter  contained  in  it,  which  is  freely 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  moisture,  be- 
comingdecomposed,  must  cause  poisonous  emana- 
tions, destructive  to  those  who,  living  above,  must 
breathe  it.  The  drainage  and  other  pipes  laid  in 
this  soil  is  extremely  liable  to  be  entered  by 
these  poisons,  and  thus  they  are  conducted  into 
houses  directly.  Frequent  sweeping  and  wash- 
ing are  necessary  in  every  house.  Dust  is  not 
alone  unpleasant,  but  it  is  a fruitful  source  of 
disease,— perhaps  the  most  so.  The  dust  of 
curtains,  carpets,  papers,  and  other  coloured 
substances,  consisting  of  organic  and  colouring 
matter,  being  swallowed  with  the  food  and  in- 
haled, causes  many  a doctor’s  visit.  Every 
house  should  have  a kitchen  and  wash-room  dis- 
tinct from  the  dwelling-rooms.  The  latter 
should  bo  large  enough  to  allow  of  each  in- 
habitant obtaining  10£  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
per  hour  when  doors  and  windows  are  shut. 
Each  house  should  have  abundance  of  good 
water  for  chinking,  cooking,  and  washing,  in- 
cluding bathing  : five  to  six  pints  per  day  should 
be  allowed  for  drinking,  at  least  eighteen  gallons 
for  washing,  and  eight  to  ten  should  be  used 
daily  to  flush  the  sewers.  Sick  people  require 
more,— from  forty  to  fifty  gallons  daily.  Water- 
closets  consume  various  quantities,  according  to 
their  construction.  The  nature  of  the  closet  and 
the  method  of  removing  the  contents  have  become 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  which 
advancing  civilisation  has  created.  The  dry 
earth  system  is  quite  inapplicable  to  large 
towns  j it  suits  private  houses  of  the  rich  or  jails 


well.  The  Goux  system  is  equally  unsuitable. 
The  water  system,  where  there  is  a plentiful 
supply  of  water,  is  infinitely  the  best  and  the 
cheapest.  A sufficient  fall  of  ground  can  nearly 
always  be  obtained.  The  improvement  of  the 
dwelling-house  and  the  establishment  of  com- 
fortable homes  worthy  of  human  beings  is  a 
necessary  duty  of  the  State  and  a noble  work  for 
the  philanthropist.  These  necessary  conditions 
may  be  advantageously  supplemented  by  a little 
comfort  and  elegance.  A little  garden  is  a 
civiliser  of  great  power. 


LONDON  ROOKERIES. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  your  article 
bearing  the  above  title,  in  your  issue  of  the  20th 
ult.,  and  I beg  to  bear  witness  to  the  important 
suggestions  contained  therein.  These  rookeries 
should  be, — I might  say  must  be, — swept  out  of 
London.  My  experience  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
“ fifty  acres  of  courts  and  alleys  all  in  a mass 
between  Aldersgate-street  and  Bunhill-fields, 
opening  out  of  Upper  Whitecross-street,  Golden- 
lane,  &c.”  If  I were  to  pen  what  I have  seen  in 
this  neighbourhood  you  would  refuse  to  publish 
it.  Imagine  the  worst  of  dirt,  squalor,  miseiy, 
and  vice,  and  you  cannot  approach  the  facts. 
They  are  much  worse  than  the  human  mind, 
not  accustomed  to  seeing  these  things,  can 
imagine. 

Adi  this  property  lies  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Luke,  Middlesex.  The  vestry  and  parishioners 
now  possess  the  power  to  remedy  such  a condi- 
tion, but  they  refuse  to  do  so.  The  medical 
officer  has  reported  that  much  of  this  property 
should  be  registered  and  kept  healthy  by  means 
of  the  35th  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866. 
The  Vestry  have  refused  to  adopt  it.  An  effort 
was  made  a little  time  since  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions  made  in  your  article,  namely,  to  pull 
down,  open  out  new  streets,  and  to  build  model 
lodging-honses  on  the  ground.  The  promoters 
were  immediately  put  into  disgrace,  the  prime 
mover  thrown  off  the  committees,  and  the  public 
were  assailed  with  falsehoods,  and  deceived. 
Why  is  all  this  ? The  facts  are  plain.  In  the 
parish  many  members  of  the  vestry  are  holders 
of  this  squalid  property,  and  their  friends,  publi- 
cans, brokers,  and  the  like.  They  meet  at  a 
public-house,  where  the  important  work  of  the 
vestry  is  often  settled.  Surely,  when  the  health 
of  over  three  millions  of  people  is  jeopardised  in 
this  way,  some  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
central  authority. 

While  such  places  exist  the  School  Board  is 
almost  a farce : they  can  do  nearly  nothing : 
physiological  laws  are  all  against  them. 

Your  article  mentions  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I think  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary.  The  vestries  now  can, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  open  out  new  streets,  while  the  following 
Acts  of  Parliament, — 14th  & 15th  Victoria, 
cap.  34,  “ An  Act  to  encourage  the  Establishment 
of  Lodging-houses  for  the  Labouring  Classes  ” ; 
30th  Victoria,  cap.  32  ; and  31  & 32  Victoria, 
cap.  130,  “An  Act  to  provide  better  Dwellings 
for  Axtizans  and  Labourers,”— are  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Act  29th  Viet.,  cap.  28,  gives  the  parish- 
ioners the  power  to  raise  funds  on  most  favour- 
able terms,  for  carrying  out  such  improvements. 

All,  therefore,  which  is  required  is  a will. 
This  with  the  powers  which  are  dominant  does 
not  exist.  No  doubt,  the  action  of  these  vestry- 
men is  calculated  to  bring  local  self-government 
into  disrepute,  and  will  ultimately  break  up  the 
present  system  of  vestries ; but  these  men  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  capacity  to  perceive  this. 
In  the  interest,  however,  of  the  parishioners  and 
of  the  metropolis,  it  is  necessary  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  be  speedily  put  a stop  to, 
and  with  that  view  I am  glad  to  see  your 
valuable  paper  lending  its  aid. 

Frederick  Hoyenden. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kirby  Underdale,  near  York. — The  chancel  of 
the  church  here  has  just  received  an  additional 
ornament  by  the  erection  of  two  stained-glass 
windows,  and  the  decoration  of  the  organ-pipes, 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Knowles,  of  York.  The  windows 
are  of  two  lights,  with  quatrefoil  tracery,  and 
in  each  light  under  a canopy  of  early  character, 
is  represented  a figure  of  one  of  the  Evangelists 
standing  upon  an  arched  base,  in  which  is  its"  I 


respective  emblem.  The  organ-pipes  have  been  i 
diapered  with  ornament  of  a conventional  cha- 
racter, in  green,  red,  and  gold,  upon  a buff 
ground,  the  ornament  being  divided  occasionally 
by  horizontal  bands  of  blue  and  gold. 

Petersfield. — A meeting  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church  has 
been  held  at  the  townliall.  The  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester presided,  and  strongly  urged  the  im- 
portance of  the  undertaking.  Lord  Hylton 
moved,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Sumner  seconded,  a 
resolution,  which  was  passed,  that  the  meeting 
regretting  the  present  unseemly  state  of  Peters- 
field  church,  undertakes  its  restoration  at  the 
earliest  possible  period.  Mr.  Blomfield  (who 
designed  the  newly-erected  church  of  St.  Mary, 
at  Sheet)  has  been  appointed  as  architect,  and 
that  gentleman  will  at  once  be  requested  to  fur- 
nish a detailed  report  of  the  present  state  of 
the  church,  and  a scheme  for  its  restoration. 

Loddon. — The  parish  church  here  has  been 
restored.  The  chancel  has  been  restored  at  the 
cost  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and 
under  the  direction  of  their  architect,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian.  The  floor  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  Nursey, 
of  Bungay,  with  tiles,  in  chocolate  lozenges  on  a 
red  ground,  with  figured  yellow  centres  and  bor- 
ders ; the  pavement  of  the  sanctuary  being  of 
smaller  tiles,  with  a dark  green  border  on  the 
stone  steps.  The  Communion-table  has  been 
raised  on  a foot  pace,  and  new  seats  of  oak 
(executed  by  Mr.  H.  Ward,  of  Loddon)  have 
been  placed  on  either  side  of  the  chancel. 
Boarding  has  been  inserted  between  the  rafters 
and  the  lead  of  the  roof,  and  the  windows  have 
been  repaired.  The  cost  has  been  about  370 1. 
The  remaining  work  already  done  (partly  by 
money  collected  by  the  vicar,  partly  by  money 
derived  from  a farm  left  for  the  use  of  the 
church),  at  a cost  of  about  500/.,  comprises  the 
repair  of  the  roof  of  the  north  and  south  aisle, 
and  the  lighting  by  means  of  gas-burners, 
arranged  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  re- 
pair of  the  east  window,  the  restoration  of  the 
woodwork  of  the  panels  at  the  base  of  the 
screen — once  painted  and  gilded — and  the  lay- 
ing of  the  passage  in  front  of  the  screen  with  a 
copy  of  the  original  tiles.  The  pews  have  been 
lowered,  as  a temporary  arrangement.  This  has 
been  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jeckyll,  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Spaul,  of  Norwich,  and 
Mr.  H.  Ward,  who  repaired  the  roof.  The  work 
immediately  to  be  done  is  the  opening  of  the 
tower-arch,  the  restoration  of  the  tower  window 
and  roof,  the  removal  of  the  organ  to  the  end  of 
the  south  aisle,  where  a vestry  will  be  con- 
structed ; and  the  repair  of  the  organ.  Other 
work  necessary  and  in  contemplation  is  th 
restoring  of  the  old  benches,  repairing  and  re- 
glazing the  old  windows,  relaying  the  passages 
with  tiles,  restoring  the  south  porch,  and  scraping 
the  colour-wash  off  the  columns  and  walls — 
which  will  involve  an  outlay  of  nearly  1,000?. 

Cambridge. — It  has  been  resolved  to  continue 
the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  St.  Benedict’s 
Church.  Plans  by  Mr.  Brandon,  architect,  have 
been  exhibited  to  the  vestry. 

Castle  Hedingham. — The  parish  church,  after 
partial  restoration,  has  been  re-opened.  The 
chancel  was  restored  in  1870,  and  it  was  resolved 
by  the  parishioners  that  the  nave  should  be  suit- 
ably restored,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  chancel, 
and  this  was  rendered  the  more  necessary  as  part 
of  the  building  was  actually  unsafe.  The  efforts 
to  raise  subscriptions  have  been  attended  with 
fair  success,  nearly  400?.  having  been  collected 
from  residents  and  landowners  in  the  parish 
itself,  and  about  350?.  from  friends  outside. 
Although  this  is  far  short  of  the  original  esti- 
mate, which  amounts  to  1,200?.,  yet  much  has 
been  done.  The  work  of  restoration,  which  has 
been  going  on  during  the  past  five  months,  has 
embraced  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  wall  be- 
tween the  porch  and  south-east  angle  of  nave, 
with  new  windows,  &c. ; the  repair  and  renewal 
of  all  the  windows  ; the  repair  of  all  the  stone- 
work of  pillars,  round  the  doors,  &c. ; plastering 
throughout ; the  paving  of  the  whole  nave  with 
Peake’s  tiles;  and  the  warming  with  hot  air. 
For  the  present  the  seats  are  chairs,  as  the  funds 
will  not  yet  admit  of  the  expense  of  wooden 
benches.  The  doors  have  been,  on  the  inside, 
recased  with  oak.  The  gallery  at  the  west  end 
has  been  removed,  and  several  objects  of  inte- 
rest discovered  in  the  walls  have  been  restored. 
Besides  the  question  of  benches,  there  is  the 
more  imperative  necessity  for  the  repair  of  the 
battlements  and  tower,  the  repointing  of  the 
north  wall,  the  restoration  and  improvement  of 
the  west  window  (the  only  one  that  remains  to 
I be  done),  and  the  purchase  of  a new  pulpit.  The 
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rcliitect  employed  has  been  Mr.  H.  Woodyer,  of 
ruildford ; and  the  builder,  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Earls 
lolno. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Birmingham . — The  proposed  schools  atBlooms- 
ury  are  to  be  built  on  a site  which  has  one 
rentage  to  Lingard-street  and  one  to  Goodnck- 
treet.  The  area  of  the  site  is  about  4,000  yards, 
'he  buildings  will  bo  placed  at  the  northern  end  of 
lie  ground,  so  that  both  the  school-rooms  and  the 
layground  will  get  as  much  sunlight  as  possible, 
'he  schools  are  intended  to  accommodate  1,000 
hildren,  viz.,  400  infants,  350  boys,  and  250 
iris.  The  infants’  school  will  front  to  Lingard- 
treet,  and  will  form  a distinct  and  separate 
uilding.  The  boys’  school  will  front  to  Good- 
ick-street,  and  will  be  on  the  ground-floor.  This 
uilding  will  be  of  two  stories,  the  girls’  school- 
oom  being  over  that  of  the  boys.  The  boys  will 
nter  their  school  from  Goodrick-street,  and  the 
iris  and  infants  from  Lingard-street.  The 
rrangement  of  the  boys’  school  is  as  follows 
l porch  or  lobby  is  placed  at  the  north  end  of 
lie  school-room,  and  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
iorch  is  a large  cloak-room  and  lavatory,  and  a 
taircase,  which  leads  to  the  master’s  private 
oom  or  board-room,  which  is  placed  in  an  upper 
tory  over  the  cloak-room  and  lavatory.  To  the 
jft  of  the  Jobby  is  the  door  leading  into  the 
chool-room.  The  school-room  is  formed  of 
hree  blocks  or  parallelograms,  arranged  liko  the 
itter  E,  the  middle  arm  of  the  E being  omitted, 
'he  end  blocks  are  each  20  ft.  wide  and  45  ft.  9 in. 
mg,  the  middle  one  being  of  the  same  width, 
ut  50  ft.  long.  The  space  between  the  two  end 
locks  is  filled  up  by  three  class-rooms,  each 
oom  being  16  ft.  3 in.  wide  and  19  ft.  6 in.  long, 
'he  general  shape  of  the  school-rooms  and  class- 
ooms,takentogether,maybe  roughly  described  as 
, parallelogram,  whose  outside  dimensions  are 
3 ft.  in  length  and  49  ft.  in  breadth.  The  clear 
night  of  the  schoolroom  is  15  ft.  9 in.,  and  that 
f the  class-rooms  14  ft.  9 in.  The  whole  of  the 
Dorns  are  arranged  so  that  the  head-master  can 
se  every  part  of  them  without  moving  from  his 
esk,  and  thus  not  only  the  school-rooms  but  also 
le  class-rooms  will  be  under  constant  super- 
isiou.  The  plan,  while  fitted  to  the  present 
'■stem  of  teaching,  can  at  any  time  be  modified 
ithout  expense,  so  as  to  increase  the  number 
: class-rooms,  should  the  plan  of  dividing  the 
lildren  into  distinct  classes  and  instructing 
lem  separately  be  adopted.  The  girls’  school- 
)om  is  placed  over  the  boys’,  but  consists  of 
wo  blocks  only,  the  third  block  being  occupied 
y the  cloak-room  and  lavatory,  and  the  mis- 
,'ess’s  private  room.  There  are  also  three  class- 
corns,  as  before.  The  whole  of  these  rooms  are 
eiled  about  half-way  up  the  roofs,  the  total 
eight  in  the  clear  of  the  schoolrooms  being 

0 ft.,  and  that  of  the  class-rooms  17  ft.  The 
iperficial  area  for  each  child  mil  be  about  11  ft. 

1 the  school-rooms,  and  nearly  9 ft.  in  the  class- 
corns.  It  is  proposed  to  warm  the  whole  of  the 
uildings  either  by  hot  air  or  with  hot  water  j 
nd,  except  in  the  private  rooms,  there  will  be 
o fireplaces.  The  whole  of  the  rooms  will  bo 
arcfully  ventilated.  The  buildings  are  to  be  of 
rick,  with  tiled  roofs  j the  floors  of  the  school- 
corns  and  class-rooms  of  wood.  The  windows 
dll  probably  be  of  iron,  and  will  be  glazed  with 
hick  glass.  There  will  be  no  skylights  in  any 
art  of  the  buildings.  The  staircase  to  the 
iris’  school  will  be  of  stone.  The  infants’ 
chool  is  a one-story  building,  with  entrance- 
orch,  large  cloak-room  and  lavatory  ; a nursery, 

2 ft.  long  and  23  ft.  wide  ; a principal  school- 
oom,  60  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide  ; and  a cloak- 
oom,  22  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  in  width.  All  these 
ooms  will  be  well  lighted  and  lofty.  The  play- 
rounds  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a wall, 
nd  the  out-offices  are  arranged  in  a convenient 
lanncr.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Martin  & 
Jhamberlain,  of  Birmingham. 

Dorchester. — The  new  girls’  and  infants’ 
chools  have  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
iocese.  The  schools,  built  by  Mr.  G.  Wheeler, 
rom  plans  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  architect,  have 
ieen  erected  as  a joint  memorial,  at  a cost  of 
bout  800?.,  of  which  sum  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
lacfarlane,  has  given  450?.,  and  Miss  Macfar- 
me  100?.,  to  the  memory  of  their  late  aunt ; 
nd  Mrs.  Cook  (wife  of  Mr.  W.  Cook,  church- 
warden), 100?.  to  the  memory  of  her  sister,  the 
ite  Miss  Wallis,  and  1001.  as  her  own  donation. 
Several  other  sums  have  been  given,  which  are 
lmost  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Bromyard. — The  Church  of  England  schools, 
ecently  erected  in  the  parish  of  Thornbury, 


have  been  opened.  They  are  built  near  Thorn- 
bury Mill,  about  half  a mile  from  the  Wall  Hills, 
on  the  summit  of  which  are  vestiges  of  a British 
encampment,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Caractacus.  The  schools  are  intended  to 
meet  the  educational  requiremements  of  the 
following  parishes  : — Thornbury,  Edwin  Ralph, 
and  a portion  of  Collin gton. 

Monlcton,  Kent. — For  new  schools  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Monkton,  Mi1. 
William  E.  Smith,  of  Upper  Bedford-place, 
London,  architect,  Mr.  Cephas  Foad’s  tender 
(665 1.)  has  been  accepted. 


Ilnalis  llrniinir. 

“ The  Civil  Engineer’s  Pocket-Book,”  by  John 
C.  Trautwine,  C.E.  1872.  (Trubner  & Co.),  treats 
of  Mensuration,  Strength  of  Materials,  Bridges, 
Cost  of  Earthworks,  Foundations,  &c.,  and 
elucidates  some  important  principles  in  con- 
struction. It  is  a very  valuable  little  book — a 
cyclopasdia  in  miniature. “ The  Charity  Orga- 

nisation Reporter  ” is  the  title  of  a publication, 
issued  weekly  by  the  Society  for  Organising 
Charitable  Relief  and  Repressing  Mendicity.  It 
does  not  profess  to  be  a newspaper,  but  pro- 
poses to  report  so  much  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  as  is  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  members  of  its  district  committees 
and  of  similar  agencies  in  tho  country,  and  to  its 
supporters  generally.  It  will  also  bring  together 
information  relating  to  the  removal  of  causes  of 
pauperism  and  bearing  on  the  elevation  of  the 

poorer  classes. A paper  “On  Customary  or 

Local  Measures  of  Land  in  the  British  Isles,” 
read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  at  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society,  in  November  last,  has 
been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 

Society.  Under  the  title,  “ Spiritualism 

answered  by  Science”  (Longman  & Co.),  Mr. 
Serjeant  Cox  replies  vigorously  to  the  disin- 
genuous attack  made  on  him  by  the  writer  on 
this  subject  kin  the  Quarterly.  The  learned 
Serjeant  had  clearly  stated  that  he  found  “no 
evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the  force  [what- 
ever it  may  be]  is  other  than  a force  proceeding 
from  or  directly  dependent  upon  the  human 
organisation,”  and  he  declines,  therefore,  to  be 
termed  a convert  to  “ Spiritualism.”  It  is  quite 
time  that  the  matter  was  investigated  scien- 
tifically, and  the  ground  on  which  charlatans 
stand  knocked  away  from  under  them.  Serjeant 
Cox  deserves  credit  for  the  steps  he  has  taken 
in  this  direction. 


fHiscUIaiua, 

Tlie  Abolition  of  Tolls  on  Waterloo 
Bridge. — A crowded  meeting  has  been  held  at 
the  Lambeth  Baths  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  tolls  on  Waterloo  Bridge 
and  other  metropolitan  bridges.  Mr.  W. 
1\TC Arthur,  M.P.  (in  the  chair),  stated  that  during 
the  last  six  years  5,000,000  persons  annually 
passed  over  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  income  from 
which  amounted  to  21,000?.  per  annum,  and  that 
since  the  opening  of  the  bridge  the  sum  of 
851,760?.  had  been  received  by  the  company. 
Mr.  M ‘Arthur  suggested  that  the  House  of 
Commons  be  petitioned  for  an  extension  of  the 
time  to  which  the  coal  and  wine  dues  were 
already  mortgaged,  and  that  the  money  so  ob- 
tained be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Waterloo 
Bridge.  Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence,  M.P.,  thought  that 
the  best  way  would  be  to  first  free  Hungerford 
Bridge.  Half  the  traffic  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
would  thus  be  transferred  to  Hungerford  ; and, 
on  a valuation  of  two  years’  traffic  over  Waterloo 
Bridge  being  taken,  it  would  be  found  much 
reduced,  and  the  bridge  would  consequently  be 
bought  for  [a  much  lower  sum  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  It  was  unanimously  resolved, — 
“ That  the  tolls  on  Waterloo  and  other  metro- 
politan bridges  were  a heavy  tax  on  the  com- 
munity, highly  injurious  to  the  value  of  property, 
and  detrimental  to  commercial  intercourse,  pre- 
senting an  anomaly  not  to  bo  found  in  any  other 
city  of  Europe  or  America;”  and  “ That  this 
meeting  urges  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  tho  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
to  confer  and  communicate  with  the  Government 
and  the  Waterloo  and  other  bridge  companies 
with  a view  to  the  introduction  of  a Bill  into 
Parliament  for  carrying  out  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution, and  that  the  various  metropolitan  vestries 
be  called  upon  to  co-operate.” 


A Big  Building  for  Boston  (U.S.). — Tho 

Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  states  that  it  has  been 
determined  to  erect  there  a building  of  “proper 
size  ” for  great  meetings.  “ The  ground  plan  is 
to  be  a parallelogram,  822  ft.  in  length  by  422  ft. 
in  width,  measuring  347,506  square  feet  in  area, 
or  a trifle  less  than  8 acres.  Throughout  tho 
space  not  a single  post,  pillar,  or  support  of  any 
kind  will  obstruct  the  view  from  end  to  end. 
The  roof,  consisting  of  a double  system  of  self- 
supporting  trusses,  will  spring  in  a gentle  curve 
directly  from  the  foundations,  constructed  on 
piles,  driven  35  ft.  into  the  ground,  the  two  seg- 
ments meeting  at  the  ridge  and  forming  a 
graceful  arch,  at  an  elevation  above  the  floor,  of 
172  ft.  Similar  segments  will  spring  from  tho 
ground  at  either  end,  uniting  with  tho  side  seg- 
ments, forming  an  immense  Mansard  pavilion, 
with  the  graceful  lines  peculiar  to  that  style  of 
architecture.  The  trusses  supporting  these  end 
segments  of  the  roof  will  run  the  entire  length 
of  the  building,  having  a clear  span  of  over 
800  ft.,  and  knitting  the  whole  roof  into  a sub- 
stantial self-supporting  structure.  From  the 
foot  of  the  arches  on  either  side  and  end  will 
rise  perpendicular  buttresses,  53.  ft.  high,  at 
which  elevation  the  curve  of  the  trusses  will 
leave  a space  of  18  ft.  between  the  outer  line 
and  the  line  of  the  buttresses.  This  space  will 
be  floored,  forming  an  outside  promenade,  with 
an  elevation  of  50  ft.,  a width  of  IS  ft.,  and  a 
total  length  equal  to  double  the  combined  length 
and  width  of  the  building,  or  half  a mile.” 

Dedication  of  the  New  Freemasons’  HaU, 
Bristol. — The  building  in  Park-street  formerly 
used  as  the  Philosophical  Institution  and  Mu- 
seum was  recently  purchased  by  the  Free- 
masons of  Bristol,  and  it  has  been  solemnly 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  the  craft.  Tho 
premises  have  been  decorated  throughout.  Tho 
upper  floor,  formerly  used  as  a museum,  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  grand  hall,  and  suitably 
arranged  and  embellished.  Above  the  gallery  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  hangs  a portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  late  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  in 
England.  At  the  western  end  is  an  organ, 
standing  on  a platform.  Adjoining  the  grand 
hall  is  a chapter- room,  and  “ the  preparing 
room,”  in  which  neophytes  are  prepared  for 
initiation.  A reception-room  is  also  provided. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  staircase  are  paintings  of 
Justice,  Fortitude,  Temperance,  and  Prudence, 
executed  by  Mr.  Bird,  R.A.,  and  which  formerly 
adorned  the  ceiling  of  the  old  hall  in  Bridge - 
street.  Mr.  Diment,  builder,  Mr.  Eastabrook, 
carpenter,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  gasfitter,  have  been 
employed  in  fitting  the  premises  for  occupation 
by  the  Masons ; and  Mr.  Yowles  has  renovated 
the  organ. 

Tlie  “ Scotsman  ” and  the  Walter  Press. 

The  Walter  Press,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Macdonald, 
the  manager  of  the  Times  printing  establishment, 
is  now  used  in  printing  the  Scotsman  newspaper. 
A reel  of  tightly-rolled  paper,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  leaves  the  paper-mill,  fully  four  miles  in  length, 
and  weighing  nearly  six  cwt.,  is  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  machine,  and  in  tho  process  of  un- 
reeling is  damped,  planted  first  on  one  side  then 
on  the  reverse  with  unfailing  precision,  is  cub 
into  sheets,  and  delivered  at  the  rate  of  fully 
12,000  copies  per  hour  at  the  other  end  of  the 
machine.  The  sole  attendants  necessary  are 
two  lads  at  the  delivery  boards,  and  a third,  the 
striker,  who  starts  the  machine  and  looks  after 
the  rolls  as  they  are  unwound.  While  printing, 
the  paper  travels  through  the  machine  at  tho 
rate  of  nearly  1,000  feet  per  minute,  and  a reel 
four  miles  long  is  thus  printed  in  less  than 
twenty-five  minutes.  The  delay  in  changing 
from  one  reel  to  another  scarcely  exceeds  a 
minute,  so  that  the  production  is  thus  almost 
continuous.  With  the  two  Walter  presses  in  the 
Scotsman  office,  thirty-six  miles  of  paper  are 
printed  each  morning  in  two  hours,  and  on 
Friday,  when  the  Weekly  Scotsman  is  also 
printed,  the  length  of  paper  used  is  about  eighty 
miles. 

London  and  County  Bank. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  the  report 
showed  an  available  total  of  102,5481.,  including 
a previous  balance  of  4,4491.,  and  a dividend 
was  declared  of  6 per  cent.,  with  a bonus  of 
31-  per  cent,  (together,  11.  18s.  per  share), 
making,  with  the  June  distribution,  18£  per 
cent,  for  the  year.  For  the  previous  year  the 
distribution  was  17^  per  cent.  The  deposits 
held  are  16,116,730?-.,  an  increase  of  2,720,479?. ; 
and  the  acceptances  are  2,778,016?.,  a decrease 
of  332,105?.  The  paid-up  capital  is  1,000,000?., 
and  the  reserve  500.000?. 
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National  Music  Meeting's  at  the  Crystal  I 
Palace. — The  arrangements  for  the  first  series 
of  national  music  meetings,  to  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  during  the  ensuing  summer,  are 
progressing  satisfactorily.  At  these  meetings, 
native  and  foreign  choral  societies,  glee,  madrigal, 
and  part-song  vocalists,  cathedral  and  church 
choirs,  military  and  volunteer  bands,  and  amateur 
boIo  singers  will  be  invited  to  compete  for  prizes, 
some  of  them  considerable  in  amount.  The 
project  seems  to  us  to  deserve  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  public.  It  is  intended  that  the 
meetings  shall  be  held  on  five  days  during  a 
fortnight  at  or  about  Midsummer  in  each  year : 
and  a council  will  be  formed,  consisting  of 
eminent  authorities  in  music,  from  which 
body  the  competitors  for  the  different  prizes 
will  elect  a jury  by  ballot.  The  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  in  forming  the  tribunal : any 
failure  in  justice  would  greatly  interfere  with 
the  success  of  the  scheme.  The  total  amount  of 
the  prizes  will  be  1,5002. 

Accidents.— The  engine  of  a Midland  goods- 
train  had  just  passed  over  the  bridge  east  of 
Castle  Ashby  Station,  when  the  main  buttress 
gave  way,  and  the  bridge  fell.  The  tender  and 
more  than  twenty  wagons  were  thrown  over  on 
to  the  line,  but  none  of  them  fell  into  the  liver. 
The  bridge  was  afterwards  inspected  by  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  the  company’s  chief  engineer.  The 
accident  was  owing  to  the  great  rush  of  water 
against  the  buttress,  the  brickwork  of  which 
appeared  to  have  been  twisted  completely  round. 
A minute  or  two  before  the  accident  occurred 
an  up  Midland  goods-train  passed  over  the 
bridge  ; and  if  the  two  trains  had  met,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  on  the  bridge,  the  whole  of  it 

must  have  fallen  in. A large  piece  of  masonry 

from  the  Castle  of  Yert  Port  Nice,  was  blown 
down  on  Friday  week,  and  fell  on  a house, 
killing  one  person,  and  injuring  seven  others. 

Testimonial  to  a Sanitary  Inspector. — 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  sanitary  committee, 
St.  Luke’s,  City-road,  a handsome  testimonial, 
inscribed  on  vellum,  and  mounted  in  a carved 
and  gilded  frame,  was  presented  to  Mr.  James 
Neighbour,  the  sanitary  inspector.  The  testi- 
monial recorded  that  at  a meeting  of  the  vestry, 
held  at  the  Vestry-hall,  City-road,  on  Tuesday, 
the  3rd  of  October,  1871,  Mr.  Churchwarden 
Patten  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 
that  the  sum  of  20  guineas  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
James  Neighbour,  the  sanitary  inspector,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  extra  services  performed 
by  him  during  the  late  epidemic  of  small-pox, 
and  that  he  be  also  presented  with  a copy  of  this 
resolution  on  vellum,  in  testimony  of  the  appre- 
ciation by  this  vestry  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
has  discharged  his  duties. 

The  Proposed  New  Market  and  Buildings, 
Leicester-square . — The  company  which  has 
been  formed  for  the  erection  of  a new  market 
close  to  Leicester-square,  near  Coventry-street, 
include  in  their  plans  a proposal  to  build  on  a 
portion  of  the  square,  dividing  it  into  wide  and 
spacious  streets,  leaving  about  half  the  area  of 
the  square  open  and  etill  unbuilt  upon.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  site  and  the  property  in  the 
locality  will  be  enhanced  in  value  by  the  opening 
of  a fruit  and  vegetable  market  on  the  side  of 
Coventry-street,  with  two  entrances  from  the 
last-named  street,  and  platforms  underneath, 
connected  with  the  new  railway  which  is  about 
to  be  constructed,  so  as  to  unite  the  Euston  with 
the  Charing-cross  and  Waterloo  Stations.  All 
the  requisite  plans  in  connexion  with  the  com- 
pany’s proposed  works  have  been  duly  deposited 
with  Parliament. 

A Statue  of  George  Kinloch. — Lord  Kin- 
naird  has  unveiled  at  Dundee  a statue  which  has 
just  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  political 
life  of  George  Kinloch,  of  Kinloch,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  intrepid  advocacy  of  political 
rights,  was  compelled  to  flee  the  country  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  Great  difficulties  were  at  first 
thrown  in  the  way  of  erecting  the  statue,  but 
ultimately  the  town  council  gave  a site.  The 
work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Steell,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  is  a native  of  Dundee. 

! Tall  of  an  Archway.— On  Tuesday  last,  an 
archway  in  course  of  construction  in  Messrs. 
Parker  & Sons’  spinning-mill,  Dundee,  gave  way, 
and  six  men  who  were  working  on  the  top  were 
precipitated  to  the  ground.  They  were  all  more 
or  less  injured,  two  of  them  having  received 
wounds  which  are  likely  to  prove  fatal.  The 
accident  was  caused  by  the  breakage  of  one  of 
the  tie-rods. 
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Vekar  Waterworks  Extension,  Bombay. 

A “Report  on  the  Toolsee  Valley  as  an  Auxiliary 
to  Vehar,  by  Rienzi  G.  Walton,  C.E.,  Acting 
Executive  Municipal  Engineer;  and  Remarks 
thereon  by  Thomas  Ormiston,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
(Bombay : printed  at  the  Educational  Society’s 
Press,  Byculla  : 1S72)  ” has  been  issued.  The 
acting  municipal  commissioner,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hope, 
basing  on  the  report  and  remarks  of  these  engi- 
neers, says,  in  a letter  to  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  : — 

“My  own  opinion  after  visiting  the  locality  is  that 
Toolsee  should  be  utilised  as  an  increase  to  the  gathering 
ground  of  Vehar  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable,— namely,  to  that  of  the  third  or  largest  of  the  three 
projects,  but  that  it  would  be  a mistake  to  attempt  to 
make  it  anything  more  ; that  is,  an  independent  supply 
cither  for  annual  use,  or  in  the  event  of  the  Vehar  dams 
bursting.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  too  small,  and  the 
money  which  would  be  necessary  to  connect  it  with  Bombay 
direct,  would  be  far  better  reserved  for  a totally  separate 
reservoir  of  far  larger  dimensions  elsewhere." 

About  4 lacs  of  rupees  appear  to  be  the  antici- 
pated cost.  Mr.  Walton  estimates  it  at  less,  and 
Mr.  Ormston  at  more. 

The  Trees  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment.— The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  at 
their  last  meeting,  decided  to  offer  a reward  of 
202.  to  any  person  who  could  give  information  as 
to  the  offenders  who  have  lately  busied  them- 
selves in  cutting — maliciously  as  was  shown — the 
trees  on  the  Victoria  Embankment.  A like  sum 
will  be  given  for  information  likely  to  lead  to 
the  conviction  of  future  offenders.  As  Mr. 
Runtz  stated,  a vigilant  and  proper  police  atten- 
tion should  render  the  committal  of  these  wan- 
ton acts  impossible.  If  the  scoundrel  who  has 
been  guilty  of  this  crime  (damaging  to  all 
attempts  to  obtain  ornamental  places  of  public 
resort),  were  detected  and  pitched  into  the 
Thames,  we  would  not  cross  the  road  to  throw 
him  a rope. 

Government  Acquisition  of  the  Atlantic 
Cables. — In  a printed  statement  of  the  present 
position  of  the  movement  for  making  the  tele- 
graphic communication  with  America  inter- 
national property,  and  thus  securing  a reduction 
in  the  rates  for  messages  to  one-fourth  of  the 
existing  tariff,  without  loss  to  any  one,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Snead,  of  Mincing-lane,  who  is  promoting  the 
object  in  view,  states  that  a Bill  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  approaching  Parliament  to  enable 
the  British  Government  to  carry  out  the  scheme, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  Govern- 
ments. This  Bill  will  not  include  the  purchase 
of  any  competing  line  brought  forward  since  the 
proposition  for  Government  acquisition  was 
made  public. 

A New  Military  Prison  at  Denmark- 
hill. — Within  the  last  few  days  the  inhabitants 
of  Denmark-liill  and  Coldharbour-lane,  Camber- 
well, have  been  thrown  into  a state  of  consider- 
able trepidation  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Government  have  determined  to  erect  a huge 
military  prison  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  17  acres  of  land  have  just  been 
purchased  by  the  Government  authorities  on  the 
brow  of  Denmark-liill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  palatial  residences  and  ornamental  grounds. 
A public  meeting  is  about  to  be  held  to  protest 
against  the  erection  of  the  proposed  structure 
on  the  site  which  the  Government  have  selected. 

Peter  the  Great. — On  Monday  last  a board 
bearing  the  following  inscription  was  put  up  in 
the  new  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at  Deptford,  by 
order  of  the  City  officials  : — “ Here  worked  as  a 
ship-carpenter  Peter,  Czar  of  All  the  Russias, 
afterwards  Peter  the  Great,  1698.”  That  Peter 
the  Great  visited  this  country  is  apparently 
clear  enough,  but  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
proved  that  he  worked  as  a shipwright  in  Dept- 
ford Dockyard.  The  traditional  belief  is,  how- 
ever, very  strong,  and  the  great  Czar’s  title  has 
been  given  to  a street  in  Deptford,  a very 
wretched  and  woe-begone  one,  and  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  name. 

The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
Arcbseological  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  recently  held  in  the  Town 
Library,  Guildhall,  Leicester,  the  Rev.  Assheton 
PownaJI,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  South  Kilworth,  in 
the  chair.  After  the  transaction  of  business  in 
committee  a general  meeting  of  the  members 
was  opened,  when  Mr.  North,  the  hon.  secretary, 
read  a report  of  the  committee  for  the  year 
1871,  and  a statement  of  accounts  for  the  past 
year  ; after  which  the  report  and  accounts  were 
adopted,  received,  and  passed,  to  be  printed  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  committee  and  officers 
for  the  year  1872  were  then  appointed. 


A Pleasant  Prospect. — The  gradual  sinking* 
of  Nantwich,  to  which  we  lately  adverted,  is 
attributed  by  the  Mechanics’  Magazine  to  “the* 
withdrawal  of  the  lime  from  the  subterranean! 
salt  lakes  which  underlie  the  town.”  The  slip® 
this  winter  occurred  about  the  same  spot  where* 
similar  landslips  happened  one  or  two  years  ago! 
The  pit  is  about  300  yards  in  circumference, ■ 
about  100  ft.  deep,  and  its  sides  are  almost  per.! 
pendicular.  The  inhabitants  much  fear  that  the* 
town  itself  may  ultimately  suffer,  not  by  gradual* 
decadence, — that  they  are  used  to  (it  is  not  un-! 
common  to  enter  a house  from  the  street  into* 
what  had  formerly  been  the  first  floor), — but  by* 
one  of  these  sudden  collapses. 

Royal  Gallery  of  Illustration. — “A  Pe-! 

culiar  Family  ” having  been  withdrawn,  a new* 
musical  proverb,  “ Charity  begins  at  Horae,”* 
written  by  B.  Rowe,  with  music  by  Alfred! 
Cellier,  has  taken  its  place,  excellently  sustained* 
by  Mrs.  German  Reed,  Miss  Holland,  Mr.  Comeyl 
Grain,  Mr.  Alfred  Reed,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil.* 
A novelty  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Bnrnand  is  in  prepara-* 
I tion,  and  also  a work  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.! 
Mr.  Blanche’s  charmingly-written  “ King  Christ-! 
mas  ” has  proved  a great  success,  and  is  running! 
glibly  and  gaily. 

Proposed  New  Theatre  and  Opera-House]  I 
Aberdeen.  — A limited  liability  company  has  I 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  a I 
new  theatre  and  opera-house  for  Aberdeen,! 
with  a capital  of  8,0002.  The  site  is  in  Guild-! 
street.  The  designs  ai’e  being  prepared  by  I 
Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  of  London,  and  will  be  executed! 
under  his  direction,  jointly  with  Mi-.  Matthews,! 
of  Aberdeen.  The  now  theatre  will  seat  about! 
1,600  persons,  with  standing-room  for  200  more,! 
and  will  probably  be  completed  by  next! 
Christmas. 

A Hard  Cement. — The  Abbe  Moigno  relates  I 
a circumstance  which  may  contain  a valuable! 
hint  in  relation  to  the  use  of  cement.  A work! 
man  employed  to  repair  the  steps  leading  to  a| 
garden  made  use  of  Portland  cement  mixed  with! 
finely  divided  cast  and  wrought  iron  filings,  or! 
fragments,  in  place  of  sand.  The  result  isl 
stated  to  be  that  the  mass  has  become  so  hard! 
as  to  resist  fracture,  either  with  the  hammer  or! 
pickaxe. 

National  Railway  Association. — Mr.  R.l 

Brandon,  honorary  secretary  of  the  National! 
Railway  Association,  has  just  returned  from  a] 
week’s  journey  in  Scotland,  whither  he  had  been! 
invited  by  the  provosts  of  Leith,  Dundee,  Jed-! 
burgh,  Hawick,  and  Dumfries,  to  explain  liisl 
scheme  for  the  management  of  the  railways  by  I 
the  State.  Mr.  Brandon  lectured  in  each  of  the  I 
above-named  towns,  and  resolutions  approving  of! 
his  plan  were  passed,  and  branch  associations! 
were  formed  in  each  town. 

Reading  Town-kaU  and  Public  Offices. — I 

The  local  council  in  committee  have  resolved  that* 
“ this  committee  do  not  deem  it  desirable  tol 
comprise  in  such  buildings  any  provisions  for  al 
new  town-hall,  or  for  magistrates’  offices,  or  for! 
a corn  exchange  or  markets,”  and  “that  the  Publicl 
Offices  Committee  be  requested,  with  the  aid  of! 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  to  prepare  plans  and  specifica! 
tions  for  new  buildings,  at  a cost  not  exceeding! 
7,0002.” 

Intercommunication. — The  desirability 
forming  a tunnel  under  the  river  at  Gravesend, 
has  been  suggested,  with  the  view  of  connecting 
the  present  Tilbury  and  Southend  line  with  the 
North  Kent,  and  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
lines.  By  this  there  would  be  a continued  un! 
interrupted  way  between  these  lines  and  the! 
Great  Western,  London  and  North-Western! 
Midland,  Great  Northern,  Great  Eastern,  andl 
Eastern  Counties  Railways. 

Leeds  New  Bridge.  — Mr.  Richard  GouthJ 
waite,  of  Lumby,  the  arbitrator,  has  given  liisj 
decision  in  the  arbitration  which  was  heard  at  the; 
Town-hall,  Leeds,  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  Decem-S 
ber,  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  the  corpora! 
tion  should  pay  Mr.  William.  Emsley  in  respeca 
of  his  shops  and  warehouses  on  the  south-eastl 
side  of  Leeds  Bridge.  Mr.  Gouthwaite  has) 
awarded  the  sum  of  7,7002. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum.  -A  confer! 

ence  is  to  be  held  at  the  Museum,  on  Thursday! 
February  15th,  at  4 o’clock  p.m.,  for  the  purl 
pose  of  considering  the  best  means  of  rendering 
the  collection  of  greater  advantage  to  workme! 
engaged  in  trades  requiring  a knowledge  of  art^j 
Such  a step  is  much  needed. 
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For  additions  and  alterations  at  Walton  Lodge,  St, 
pirn's  Wood,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Pawle.  Mr.  W.  Todd,  arelii- 


Museiun  and  Library  for  Devizes. — The 

Wiltshire  Arckceological  and  Natural  History 
lociety  have  determined  to  purchase  some  pre- 
liises  in  Long-street,  Devizes,  for  a museum  and 
Ibrary,  at  a cost  of  620Z.,  provided  that  the 
lurchase-money,  -with  an  additional  sum  of  300Z. 
br  alterations,  can  be  raised  by  the  24th  of 
February. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  house  and  schools  at  Ewell,  Surrey, 
pr  Mr.  Jas.  Hammond.  Messrs.  Walker  & Elsam,  archi- 


Moson 

^Nightingale  , 

Thomas  

Sheppard  .... 

Hard  

Wagner  


..£1,031  0 0 
..  1,023  0 0 
..  1,023  0 0 


llcnstead  & Sons  .... 

H'h’K* 

Langimrc  Burge. 

Myth  

Nightingale  

Huekworth  & Son  . 


609  10  0 
656  0 0 
655  0 0 
550  0 0 


1 For  alterations  and  repairs  to  22,  Newgate -street,  for 
tessrs.  Turnbull  & Co.  Mr.  Edwin  Shales,  architect : — 

Heeps £623  0 0 

Putman  & Fotheringham 589  0 0 

Pitcher  630  0 0 

ltichardson  (accepted)  46-1  10  0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Harford  House,  Stoke 
re win gt on-road,  Kingslaud,  for  Mr.  S.  N.  Stowe.  Mr. 
Idwin  Shales,  architect : — 

Anley £390  0 0 

Eichardson  359  0 0 

Morl>y  & Son  (accepted)  330  0 0 


For  billiard-room,  new  offices,  coach-house,  and  man' 
)om,  to  a mansion  at  Jlampton-on-Thames.  Mr.  He: 
ert  Ford,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messr 


farslaho  A Mortimer 

Perry,  Brothers  ... 

Killby  

Nightingale  

Perry  & Co.  

Browu  & Robinson  . 

Brass  

Henshaw 

Uigg-  

Jarrott 

Oammou  & Son  ... 

Sternpson  

'Williams  & Son  ... 
T.ongmead  & Way  . 
Scrivener  & White.  . 


..£2,715  0 0 
..  2,294  0 0 
..  2,211  0 0 
. 2,095  0 0 
. 2,040  0 0 
. 1,997  0 0 
. 1,997  0 0 
. 1,987  0 0 
. 1,983  0 0 
. 1,983  0 0 
. 1,983  0 0 
. 1,963  0 0 
. 1,947  0 0 
..  1,S95  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  and  repairs  and  altera- 
ous  to  old  premises  in  Turville-street,  Bethnal-green, 
■r  Mr.  E.  J.  Chillingworth.  Mr.  William  Mundy,  arehi- 
ict: — 

Warehouse. 

£1,053  9 < 

1,076 


Bealo 

King  rums  

Eaton  &.  Chapman  .. 
'•i  • rr 

Chris  toller,  Brothers 

Forrest 

Longmead  

Blaekmore  & Moriey 
Dyer 


0 0 


Eepairs. 
..£475  12  9 
..  426  0 0 


435  0 0 


971  0 0 ...  413  0 0 


397  0 0 
372  10  0 
379  0 0 
264  8 11 


Itoyal  Pavilion  Music  Hall. — Messrs.  Lacy  & Eorking- 
>n  state  that  they  also  sent  a tender, — 1,051/. 


G.  L.-S.-J.  R.  T.-F.  M. — C.  C.-B.  P.-M.-J.  C.-G.  R.- J.  A. 

-G.  3.— Mr.  B. — F.  P.— A.  M.— L.  * T.—  G.  G.— B.  F.— C.  B.  B — 
J.  P.—  T.  W.  E.—J.  P.—W.  H.  P.— R.  G.— J.  B.  R —A  J P.  — 
jl.  U.— G.  W.  H.-B.  E.  N.— T.  P.— Hr.  P.— A.  B.— F.  C.  P.—W.  F.  C. 
j-E.  H. — J.  B. — T.  3.  (the  chances  are  the  endeavour  to  obtain  pay - 
cut,  righteouB  ns  it  wouid  bo,  would  fail ; but  this  would  depend  on 
le  exact  terms  of  advertisement  and  letter.  Take  legal  advice).— 
F.  W.  | view  and  plans  will  appear  shortly).— T.  W.  (shall  appear). 
•T.  H.  V.  (note  reached  us  quite  late,  when  other  list  was  in  type).— 
amp  Walls  (next  week).— A.  L.  (next  week).— T.  C.  3.  (next  week),— 
hesterlield  (next  week).— A.  W.  M.  (next  week). 

Errata.—  In  letter  "About  a New  Style”  (p.  C9,  ante),  "unoma- 
icntal  ” in  llrst  column,  should  be  monumental . and  " Roman,  Early 
nglisli,  or  Decorated,"  at  end,  should  boEormau,  Early  English,  4c. 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

1 ■ . 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  4c.,  must  be  accompanied 
ly  the  name  and  address  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  for 
UbUcatlon. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

The  TWENTT-NINTH  VOLUME  of  “THE 
GUILDER  ” ( bov/tul ),  for  the  year  1871,  is  now 
•eady,  price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, 
rice  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
he  Office,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil- 
ings  and  Sixpence  each. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  can  be  had, 
Gratis,  on  personal  application. 


Bath  and  other  Building1  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  tlie  Quarries  and  Dep&ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers,  Mer- 
chants, and  Contractors  famished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bin*y-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 

Turret  Clocks. — Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
clocks,  from  15Z. ; church  clocks,  from  40Z.  The 
wheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale Entrance — Burlington  Steam  Works.  [Advt.] 


NO  PAINT— NO  RUST. 

GREAT  DISCOVERY. 

BRONZED  IRON. 

BY  EOYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TURNER  & ALLEN 

(Solo  Patentees), 

AET-FOUNDEES,  ENGINEERS,  MERCHANTS, 
AND  CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Extract  from  Paper  read  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  December  4,  1871, 
by  Henry  Carr,  esq.,  C.E.  : — 

“ The  great  desideratum  of  the  day,  no  doubt, 
is  some  means  of  permanently  protecting  iron 
from  rust : this  is  now  said  to  he  done  by  Messrs. 
Turner  & Allen,  of  201,  Upper  Thames-strect. 

If  the  process  of  coating  iron  with  copper  can 
be  successfully  carried  out  on  a large  scale,  it 
will  bo  one  of  the  greatest  boons  of  our  time.” 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER, 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS 
476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
WORKS  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “Hot-Water  Heating.” 


pONTRACT  for  DANTZIC  TIMBER,  &c. 

Contract  Department.  Admiralty,  Whitehall, 
January  31,  1872. 

TENDERS  will  be  received  on  TUESDAY,  the  5th  o l MARCH 
next,  at  TWO  o’clock,  for 

2,(i50  LOADS  of  DANTZIC  FIR  TIMBER, 

150  LOADS  of  DANTZIC  OAK  THICKSTUFF, 

200  LOADS  of  DANTZIC  OAK  PLANK, 

11.930  DECK  DEALS,  and  2,550  STAGE  DEALS, 
to  1)0  delivered  nt  her  Majesty’s  Dockyards. 

Their  Lordships  reserve  to  themselves  an  unlimited  power  of  selec- 
tion, and  do  not  hind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

A farm  of  Tender,  containing  all  particulars,  may  Ixjibbtnineil  at 
this  Office.  FRANCIS  W.  ROWSELL, 

Superintendent  of  Contracts. 


Yeovil  water- works.  — To  con- 
tractors. — The  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Yeovil  are 
prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  a 
COVERED  SERVICE  RESERVOIR,  a TANK,  and  other  Works 
connected  therewith. 

Drawings  and  specifications  may  be  inspected,  and  forms  of  Tender 
may  be  obtained  at  tlie  Office  of  the  Town  Clerk,  in  Yeovil,  and  of 
Messrs.  THOMAS  & CHARLES  llAWKSLEY,  Civil  Engineers,  30, 
Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ; and  Tenders  must  he  de- 
livered at  tlie  Town  Clerk’s  Office  on  or  before  FRIDAY,  the  1st  day  of 
MARCH,  1872.  The  Corporation  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept 
tlie  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Yeovil,  5th  February,  1872. 


T ONDON  and  NORTH-WESTERN 

9 J RAILWAY.— To  CONTRACTORS  aud  BUILDERS.— EREC- 
TION of  a PASSENGER  STATION,  FORMATION  of  a HOAD,  4c. 
at  Harlesden,  on  the  Hampstead  Junction  Branch  Line.  — The 
Directors  arc  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  a 
PASSENGER  STATION  and  CONSTRUCTION  of  a ROAD  at 
Harlesden,  on  the  Hampstead  Junction  Lino.  Plans  and  specifications 
may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  Jlr.  H.  WOODHOU8E,  Stafford 
Station,  on  and  after  the  12th  iust,  Tenders,  addressed  to  the  under- 
signed. must  lie  sent  in  not  later  than  WEDNESDAY,  the  21st  day  of 
FEBRUARY.  The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender.'  S.  REAY,  Secretary. 

Euston  Station,  London,  N.W.  February,  1872. 


PERSONS  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 

A_  the  ERECTION  of  a BAPTIST  CHAPEL,  at  CROYDON,  will 
please  seud  their  names  nnd  addresses,  on  or  before  the  13th  instant, 
to  JOHN  THEO.  BARKER,  Architect,  West  Croydon. 


Borough  of  Liverpool.— To 

BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c.— The  Water  and  Baths 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool  desire  TEN- 
DERS for  the  ERECTION  of  BATHS  and  WASUHOUSES  in  Steble- 
street,  Toxteth  Park.  PlanB  may  bo  inspected,  and  specification, 
accompanied  by  quantities  and  form  of  Tender,  obtained  at  the  Office 
of  the  Borough  and  Water  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  on  payment  of 
2L  2s.  Sealed  Tenders,  wliich  must  bo  of  tlio  prescribed  form, 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Baths  Committee,  aud  endorsed 
" Tender  for  Baths  and  Washhouses,  Steble-street,"  must  be  delivered 
at  my  Office,  Municipal  Offices,  Dale-street,  before  TWELVE  o’clock 
noon  of  the  24th  instant.  The  Committee  do  not  hind  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

JOSEPH  RAYNER,  Town  Clerk. 
Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool,  February  5th,  1872. 


Borough  of  Bradford.— corpora- 
tion WATERWORKS.— To  CONTRACTORS.— CONSTRUC- 
TION of  TWO  RESERVOIRS  at  OXEN  HOPE. —The  CoriK.mtion  of 
Bradford  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  CONSTRUCTION 
of  TWO  COMPENSATION  RESERVOIRS,  aud  the  WORKS  therewith 
counected,  at  Leeming  aud  Leeshnw,  at  Oxenhope.  in  the  township  of 
Haworth,  and  parish  of  Bradford,  ill  the  West  Riding  of  tlie  county  of 
York.  Drawings  and  specifications  may  lie  examined,  aud  forms  of 
Tender  may  he  obtained,  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  CHARLES  GOTT.  Civil 
Engineer,  Corporation  Offices,  Bradford,  on  aud  after  TUESDAY,  the 
(ith  of  FEBRUARY  instant,  between  the  hours  of  TEN  in  the  forenoon 
and  FIVE  in  the  afternoon.  Tenders  must  bo  delivered  nt  the  Town 
Clerk's  Office.  Bradford,  sealed,  and  addressed.  "Chairman  of  Water- 
works Committee,— Tender  for  Reservoirs,"  before  TEN  o'clock  a.m. 
on  FRIDAY,  tlio  1st  of  M ARCH  next.  The  Corporation  do  not  bind 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. — By  order. 

W.  T.  MoGOWEN,  Town  Clerk. 
Corporation  Offices,  Bradford,  2nd  February.  1872. 


TO  BUILDERS. — Notice  is  hereby  given, 

that  PLANS  and  SPECIFICATIONS  for  BUILDING  a NEW 
MANSION,  with  Stables,  4c.  nt  Brandfold,  in  the  parish  of  Goult- 
liurst,  and  county  of  Kent,  about  six  miles  from  the  Marden  station 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  may  be  seen  at  Brandfold,  from 
THURSDAY,  the  15tli,  to  SATURDAY,  tlio  24th  Inst,  on  application 
to  the  Gardener,  Mr.  HENRY  CURTIS;  and  all  persons  desirous  of 
contracting  for  tlie  works  must  seud  in  sealed  Tenders,  directed  to 
T.  RIDGWAY,  Esq.  15,  Cheshnin-strcet,  Belgrare-square,  London, 
on  or  before  SATURDAY.  MARCH  2nd,  1872.  Neither  tlie  lowest 
nor  any  Tender  will  necessarily  be  accepted.  The  Contractor  must  bo 
prepai'ed  to  enter  iutu  the  usual  legal  bond  for  tlie  fulfilment  of  Ills 
contract.  Quantities  will  be  supplied. 

Dated  February  7th,  1872. 


rpo  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS.— 

I Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Woolwich  Local  Board  of 
Health  will  meet  at  tlie  Town-hall,  Woolwich,  on  TUESDAY  Evening, 
the  20th  FEBRUARY,  1872,  at  SEVEN  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive 
TEN  DERS  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  about  400  feet  of  CIRCULAR 
BRICK  SEWER,  8 feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  aud  other  Works,  at 
North  Woolwich.  Plans  and  specification  may  he  seen  at  the  Office  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Health,  on  aud  after  WEDNESDAY,  the  14th 
iust.  Tlie  pegaoti  whose  Tenderituay  be  accepted  will  be  required  to 
find  security  for  the  due  performance  of  the  Contract.  Tenders  to  be 
in  one  sum  for  the  whole  of  the  works,  to  bo  endorsed  "Tender  for 
Drainage,  North  Woolwich,"  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Woolwich 
Local  Board  of  Health,  and  delivered  at  the  Town-hall,  Woolwich, 
before  SEVEN  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  day  above  mentioned.  The  Board 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  either  the  lowest  or  any  other  Tender. 
By  order  of  the  Board,  ANDREW  C.  REED,  Clerk. 

Town-hall,  Woolwich,  February  7th,  1872. 
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O BUILDERS. — The  Guardians  of  the 

Poor  of  the  Bridge  Union  will,  at  their  Board  meeting,  to  bo 
nciu  on  the  29th  instant,  be  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for 
the  ERECTION  of  NEW  VAGRANT  WARDS,  STABLE  aud 
COACH-HOUSE  ; together  with  New  Wash-house,  Hot-water  Supply, 
and  general  Repairs  to  the  Union  Workhouse,  at  Bridge,  near  Can- 
terbury, according  to  plans  and  specification  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  Mr.  BENJAMIN  ADKINS,  Architect.  Faversham.— The 
plans  aud  specification  of  the  several  works,  may  be  Been  at  the 
Board-room,  Union  Workhouse,  Bridge  ; aud  bills  of  quantities  pro- 
cured, on  application  to  the  Architect,  to  whom  application  is  also  to 
be  made  for  any  further  information  respecting  the  works.  The 
Tenders  (prepared  upon  ihc  form  supplied),  are  tube  scut  in  to  the 
Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Burgate-street,  Canterbury,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  the  28th  day  of  FEBRUARY,  before  FOUR  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
tlie  lowest  or  either  of  the  Tenders,  and  the  person  whose  Tender  may 
be  accepted,  must  bo  prepared  with  satisfactory  sureties  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  works  if  required  by  tlie  Guardians. — By 
order  of  the  Board,  ALLEN  FIELDING,  Clerk. 

Canterbury,  February  6,  1872. 


TADMONTON  UNION.— To  BUILDERS 

Jl  J aud  OTHERS. —ALTERATIONS  and  ADDITIONS  to  the 
EDMONTON  WORKHOUSE.— The  Board  of  Guardians  will  bo  pre- 
pared, nt  a meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Board  room  of  the  Union  Work- 
house. at  Edmonton,  on  the  21st  day  of  FEBRUARY  inst.  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  carrying  out  certain  PROPOSED  ALTERATIONS  and 
ADDITIONS  to  their  WORKHOUSE,  at  Edmonton.  Sealed  Tenders, 
endorsed  "New  Buildings,  Edmonton  Union,"  must  be  delivered  to 
mo,  at  my  Office,  at  Edmonton,  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of 
FEBRUARY  inst.  The  plans  nnd  specifications  may  be  seen  nt  the 
Office  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Edmonton,  and  all  Information 
obtained  at  tlio  Offices  of  the  Architect,  Jlr.  T.  E.  KNIGHTLEY, 
106,  Cannon-street,  City.  Persons  Tendering  are  to  take  out  their 
own  quantities,  the  Board  not  undertaking  to  he  responsible  for  the 
same.  The  Board  do  not  bind  tlieuiBOlves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender.  Security  in  the  penal  sum  of  500/.  will  he  required  to  be 
given  by  the  builder  whose  Tender  shall  be  accepted  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  two 
responsible  persons  as  sureties  must  he  given  with  the  Tenders.  No 
Tender  delivered  after  the  time  stated  will  be  opened. — By  order 
Of  the  Board, 

WILLIAM  PULLEY,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Edmonton,  February  1st,  1872. 


□HO  DUST  CONTRACTORS.— The  Sewer 

JL  Authorities  of  the  Parish  of  Wlilesdeii  are  prepared  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  the  REMOVAL  of  DUST,  ASHES,  VEGETABLE,  and 
other  HOUSE  REFUSE  in  this  Polish  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Tender  No.  1 to  consist  of  that  part  of  the  parish  north  of  the 
North  London  Railway,  aud  No.  2 of  that  part  of  the  parish  which 
lies  south  of  that  line. 

The  Contractor  to  find  a shoot,  horses,  carts,  labour,  tools.  4c. 

Bonds  will  be  required,  with  two  sureties  of  1001.  each,  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract. 

The  Sewer  authorities  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  any  Tender. 

Tenders  to  be  sent  to  me  on  or  before  the  15th  instant. 

W.  A.  T00TELL. 

Edgware,  February  3, 1872.  


WATER  - CARTS.  — Notice  is  hereby 

Given,  that  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  St.  Saviour's  District 
are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  SUPPLY  and  USE  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  WATER-CARTS,  with  all  necessary  working 
gear,  together  with  horses  and  competent  drivers  aud  men,  to  well 
and  efficiently  water  the  roads  and  streets  within  the  district,  com- 
prising the  two  parishes  of  St.  Saviour  and  Christchurch,  from  the 
1st  day  of  March  to  the  31st  day  of  October  next,  a period  of  eight 

The  carts,  horses,  drivers,  and  men  are  to  he  available  aud  iu 
working  order  at  all  times,  aud  the  watering  is  to  be  done  to  the  satis- 
action  of  the  Board,  and  as  directed  by  their  Surveyor  or  other 

Tenders  must  be  left  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board  not  later  than 
FOUR  o’clock  p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  14th  of  FEBRUARY 
instant,  and  persons  Tendering  should  be  iu  attendance  at  that  time. 
The  contractor  will  have  to  execute  a contract  and,  with  one  surety,  a 
bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  250f.  and  he  will  have  to  bear  the  expense  of 
the  bond.  Drafts  may  be  seen,  and  forms  of  Tender  obtained  on 
application. 

HERBERT  STURMY,  Clerk. 
Board-room,  Emerson-street,  Baukside,  S.E.  Feb,  1st,  1872. 
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10  ROAD  and  SEWER  CONTRACTORS. 

sons  desiring  to  TENDER  for  the  MAKING  UP  SEWER- 
ING and  CURBING  of  Ham  Frith-road,  Stratford.  Essex,  can  obtain 
forms  of  Tender  upon  application  to  Mr.  JOHN  B.  BEALE,  Frith 
Cottage.  Ham  Frith-roid,  from  SATURDAY  to  WEDNESDAY  next, 
between  NINE  n m and  EIGHT  p.m.  Plans  and  sections  can  be 
seen  at  the  Town-hall,  from  TEN  till  FITE.  Approximate  length  of 
road,  780  feet.  Sealed  Tenders  deliverable  to  Mr.  J.  B.  BEALE,  as 
above,  before  SIX  p.m.  THURSDAY,  the  15tli. 


T 


0 SEWER  CONTRACTORS.— FRANK- 

FORT-ON-TH  E-MAIN  SEWERAGE  WORKS.— MAIN  LOW 

LEVEL  SEWER  with  part  of  OSTEND  DISTRICT.  — Contract 
No.  41. 

The  Frankfort  Board  of  Works  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS 
from  persons  willing  to  contract  for  the  MAKING  of  about  the 
following  lengths  of  BRICK  and  PIPE  SEWERS  and  DRAINS, 


i.  by  3 ft.  diameter,  10  it 
by  2 ft.  4 in.  diameter,  6 it 


And  the  foUowing  special  works  excluded  from  the  above  lengths  :— 
Twenty  Side-entrance  Shafts  and  Gangways ; seven  Flushing-Gate 
Chambers;  twenty -six  Bell-mouthed  Sewer  Junctions;  twenty-five 
Bell-mouthed  Abzweigungen  (oil  branches) ; fifteen  Penstock  Shafts  : 
forty -five  Street  Ventilating  Shafts  ; nine  Lampholes  ; and  184  Street 
Gullies  ; together  with  the  Building  in  of  House  Junction  Blocks  and 
all  ironwork  connected  with  the  several  works. 

The  bricks,  ashlar  work,  pipes,  iron,  nnd  other  materials  are  for  the 
most  part  provided  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

Specifications  and  detailed  plans,  including  boring  sections,  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Office  of  the  Engineers,  16,  Pauls  Plats,  on  and  ofter 
FRIDAY,  the  !lth  inst.  where  duplicate  bills  of  quantities  may  also  be 
obtained  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  2s.  Gd.  or  will  be  forwarded  post- 
free,  on  receipt  of  5s.  in  postage  stamps. 

— Tenders  upon  flie  forms  supplied,  to  be  sent  in  addressed  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  Paul  Platz  3,  Fraukfort-on-the-Main.  nnd  endorsed 
■'Tender  for  Low  Level  Sewer— Contract  No.  41,"  not  later  than 
SATURDAY,  the  2nd  of  MARCH  next. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

N.B.— No  pledge  is  given  that  the  lowest  or  any  Tender  wiU  be 
accepted. 

Frankfort-ou-the-Main,  February  6th,  1872. 


TO  SEWER  CONTRACTORS.— FRANK- 

1 FORT-ON-THF.-MAIN  SEWERAGE  WORKS.  — Contract 
No.  40.  SACHSEN  HAUSEN  STORM  OYE11FLOW  SEWER. 

The  Frankfort  Board  of  Works  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS 
from  persons  willing  to  contract  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  the  fol- 
lowing WORKS  :— 

42  lineal  mfctres  Outlet  Pipe,  3 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  under  the  bed 
of  the  river,  including  the  necessary  Coffer 
^ Dams,  &c. 

and  15|-m.  work. 

16  ,,  Brick  Inverted  Syphon,  3 ft.  9 in.  diameter, 

21  in.  and  15Jim  work. 

9"3  ,,  Brick  Sewer,  4 ft.  by  3 ft.  diameter,  10  in.  work. 

33  ,,  Brick  Sewer.  3 ft.  6 . in.  by  2 ft.  4 in.  diameter, 

224  „ 9 in.  and  6 in.  pipe  drains. 

3385 

Together  with  thirteen  Peustock  Chambers  ; eleven  Bell-mouthed 
Sewer  Junctions  nnd  Abzweigungen  (off  branches)  seven  Side  Entrance 
Shafts  and  Gangways  ; two  Flushing  Gate  Chambers  ; thirty-six 
Street  Ventilating  Shafts  ; sixty-four  Street  Gullies,  nnd  the  neces- 
sary House  Junctions,  and  other  works  in  connexion  therewith. 

The  bricks,  pipes,  ashlar  work,  cement,  iron,  and  other  materials, 
are  for  the  most  part  provided  by  the  Beard  of  Works. 

Specifications  and  detailed  plans,  including  boring  sections,  may  he 
inspected  at  the  Office  of  the  Engineers,  16.  Pauls  Platz,  on  and  after 
FRIDAY,  the  9th  Instant,  where  duplicate  hills  of  quantities  may  also 
lie  obtained,  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  2s.  Gd.  or  will  be  forwarded,  post 
free,  on  receipt  of  4s.  in  postage  stamps. 

Tenders,  upon  the  forms  supplied,  to  he  sent  in,  addressed  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  Pauls  Platz  3,  Frankfort-ou-the-Main,  and  endorsed 
-Tender  for  Saohseulmuseu  Overflow  Sewer.  Contract  No.  40,”  not 
later  than  SATURDAY,  the  2nd  MARCH  next. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

N.B. — No  pledge  is  given  that  the  lowest  or  any  Tender  will  be 
accepted. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  February  6th,  1872. 


Now  ready  for  subscribers,  price  4a  ; free  by  post,  4s.  4d. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-BOOK  for 

1872,  for  the  Use  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors.  Builders. 
Ac.  With  Five  Plates,  containing  Plans.  Elevations,  and  Views  of 
Mansions,  Villas,  and  Cottages,  with  specification. 

The  prices  and  tables  have  been  most  carefully  arranged  am 
revised  in  order  to  make  the  work  as  complete  as  possible,  and  usefu 
alike  to  the  professional  man  and  tradesnuin. 

London ; Published  by  R.  A.  SPR1GG  (late  ATCHLEY  A CO.). 
No.  106,  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-square. 


s 


Just  published,  for  1872,  price  4s.  the  Sixty -second  Edition  of 

KYRING’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  calcu- 
lated from  the  prime-cost  of  materials  and  labour,  to  the  present 
...  . containing  the  31etropolitan  Building  Act.  and  a variety  of 
w and  useful  information. 

KENT  A CO.  Paternoster-row.  London  ; and  may  he  hod  of  all 
Booksellers. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

Now  ready.  12mo.  cloth,  price  4s.  (postage,  4d.), 

TITEALE’S  BUILDER’S  and  CONTRAC- 

y y TOR'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1872  : containing  prices  for  worl 
in  all  branches  of  the  building  trade,  with  an  appendix  of  tables 
notes,  memoranda,  Ac.  "Well  done  and  reliable. — English  Mechanic 
" Carefully  revised  and  admirably  arranged."— Engineer. 

London : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  HaU-court,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  price  Is. 

WORD  to  the  WORKING  CLASSES 

on  the  "INTERNATIONALE." 

By  CHARLES  ERNEST. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169.  PiccadiUy,  W.  and  all  Booksellers. 


A 


T 


Price  Is. 

HE  NEW  COURTS  of  JUSTICE.- 

NOTES  on  some  CRITICISMS. 

By  GEORGE  EDMUND  STREET,  R.A. 

Second  edition,  with  Additions. 

RIVINGTONS,  Waterloo-ploce,  S.W. 


TH| 


SEWAGE  QUESTION.  Price  2s. 
SANITARY  WORKS.  Price  Is. 


TATE'S  GEOMETRICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
New  Editions,  in  12mo,  price  Is.  6d. ; in  18mo.  price  9d. 

TJUCLID’S  ELEMENTS,  Books  I.  to  III. 

I'J  with  Useful  Theorems  nnd  Problems  as  Exercises. 

By  THOMAS  TATE,  F.R.A.S.  late  of  Kneller  Training  CoUegc. 

By  the  same  Author,  Revised  Editions  :— 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY,  with  261  Wood- 

C“  PRINCIPLES  of  GEOMETRY,  MENSURA- 

TION, TRIGONOMETRY,  LAND  SURVEYING,  and  LEVELLING, 

EXERCISES  on  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  12irio.  with  Woodcuts,  2s.  nud  Key,  3s.  6d- 

London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  Paternoster-row. 


ARITHMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.  Bishop  of  NataL 
COLENSO'S  ALGEBRAS  :— 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  Part  I.  New 

J J Edition,  to  which  is  'prefixed  a Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Algebra,  by  T.  H.  GROSE.  B.  A.  of  BuUiol  College,  Oxford.  12mo. 
4s.  (Id.  Key,  5s.  Part  II.  6s.  Key.  5s.  Examples  and  Equation 
Papers,  2s.  Gil  Hunter's  " Questions  on  Part  I."  price  2s.  6d- 

ALGEBRA,  complete  in  l vol.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Key,  12mo.  7s.  Gd. 

ALGEBRA  for  NATIONAL  and  ADULT 

SCHOOLS.  18mo.  price  Is.  Gd.  and  Key,  2s.  Gd. 

COLENSO'S  ARITHMETIC'S  :— 

ARITHMETIC  for  SCHOOLS,  with  Notes 

and  Examination  Papers.  Revised  Edition.  12mo.  4s.  6d.  Key,  5s. 

ARITHMETIC  for  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  : 

Text-Book,  6d.  Three  Books  of  Examples,  4d-  each.  Answers,  Is. 

SHILLING  ARITHMETIC  for  ELEMEN- 

TARY  SCHOOLS.  18ino.  Is.  : or  with  Answers,  Is.  Gd. 

COLENSO'S  TRIGONOMETRY  :— 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  Part  I.  In- 
cluding Logarithms  and  the  Exponential  Theorem.  12mo.  3s.  (id. 
Key.  3s.  6d-  Part  II.— Equations  and  Mixed  Problems,  2s.  Gd. 

COLENSO'S  EUCLID  :— 

ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID,  with  SOLVED 

Examples  of  Deduced  Problems  and  Theorems.  18mo.  4s.  Gd.  nr  with 
Key,  (is.  Gd.  The  Exercises  and  Key,  3s.  Gd.  Exercises  without 
Key,  Is. 

Loudon:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  Paternoster-row. 


A CONCISE  VIEW  of  the  LAW  con- 

j£\  nected  with  LETTERS  PATENT  for  INVENTIONS. 

By  JAMES  JOHNSON,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-ut-Law.  and 
J.  HENRY  JOHNSON.  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  Solicitor  and  Patent 
Agent,  Lincoln 's-inu-fields,  and  Glasgow,  Authors  of  " The 
Patentee's  Manual." 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

" Admirably  exact  and  accurate,  and  worthy  of  thealready  excellent 
reputation  achieved  by  the  authors  through  their  more  elaborate  and 
well-known  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents.  We  can  strongly  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  the  work  to  inventors  as  a safe  guide  couched  in 
very  clear  language." — Engineer. 

"A  publication  which  every  one  should  have  beside  him,  even 
although  he  may  already  possess  the  ‘ Manual,'  or  larger  work.  It  is 
a clear  exposition  and  summary  of  the  Patent  Law ; it  abounds  in 
practical  suggestions  of  the  most  valuable  sort  ; it  contains  many 
warnings  calculated  to  prevent  the  unintentional  violation  of  another 
mail's  rights,  and  it  gives  an  interesting  statement  of  the  variances 
existing  in  the  chief  foreign  States  and  in  our  principal  colonies,  in 
their  respective  patent  systems  ; lastly,  it  presents  us  with  an  index 
at  once  accurate  and  complete.  We  heartily  commend  this  work  to 
our  readers." — Mechanics'  Magazine. 

"Carelully  compiled,  anil  clearly  written  : a condensed  repro- 
duction of  ' The  Patentee's  Manual,'  a work  by  the  same  authors  of 
acknowledged  merit  and  established  reputation." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Price  One  Shilling. 

1871. 


rp  A.  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTUR  AL 

1 . ARTIST,  Lineolu's-inn-fiolds  Chambers,  Lincoln's-inn,  W.C. 
Artistic  Perspectives  in  outline  or  colour,  competition  working  and 
detail  drawings,  designs  from  sketches  or  instructions.  Highest 
references.  Moderate  terms.  Established  nineteen  years. 


rpo  ARCHITECTS.— The  Aberystwyth 

I School-Board  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for  the 
APPOINTMENT  of  ARCHITECT  to  the  Board.— Letters,  stilting 
terms,  &c.  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  not  later  than 
FRIDAY,  the  9th  day  of  FEBRUARY  next. 


Kidderminster  school  of  art.— 

WANTED,  a MASTER,  qualified  under  the  Art  and  Science 
Department,  to  enter  upon  his  duties  luunudiately.  The  uet  emolu- 
ments, from  fees  and  grants,  average  1301.  per  annum,  whilst  the 
locality  offers  a favourable  field  for  on  efficient  master  increasing  tho 
amount.  A candidate  having  the  sixth  special  certificate  will  be  pre- 
ferred.— Testimonials  and  applications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  K. 
HARVEY,  School  of  Art,  Kidderminster.  


13  EBUILDING  of  CHICAGO.— A Gentle- 

JL\j  man  of  great  practical  experience,  and  an  able  designer,  is  about 
to  proceed  to  Chicago,  with  a view  either  to  practise,  to  carry  ou 
building  operations,  or  both,  as  may  seem  desirable.  He  wishes  to 
meet  with  a PARTNER,  about  25  years  of  age,  who  is  an  artistic  per- 
spective draughtsman  and  colourist,  has  a small  capital,  and  will 
* ‘ lie  afraid  of  hard  work.— Address,  with  lull  particulars,  in  oonfl- 
■e,  C.  Mrs.  Stricksou's,  Red  Lion-square,  Stamford. 


TO  COLOURISTS. 


WANTED,  a few  ARCHITECTURAL 

T V PERSPECTIVES  COLOURED,  with  Landscapes.— Address, 


>,  ARCHITECT,  2,  Stans 


WANTED,  a good  PLUMBER  and  GAS- 

V V FITTER.  Constant  employment.— Apply,  stating  wages,  to 
H.  STRICKLAND  A SON,  Blandlord,  Dorset.  


w 

Staine ' 


TO  GLASS  PAINTERS. 

ANTED,  a good  ORNAMENTAL 

PAINTER.— Apply,  stating  wages,  to  W.  HOLLAND  & SON, 


i Glass  Works,  V 


TO  MEDI.EVAL  SMITHS. 

T\7 ANTED,  a Man,  as  above.  Must  be  a 

y y good  workman,  nnd  accustomed  to  light  and  heavy  work. 
Constant  employment.— Apply,  witli  references,  stating  wages  re- 
quired,  to  77,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


WANTED,  a BAILIFF,  who  thoroughly 

understands  Building,  ns  well  as  country  work,  or  n Bailiff 
and  Carpenter.— Address,  post-paid,  C.  W.  care  of  Little  A Co.  20, 
Crmihourn-stiyet,  St.  Martin's-lnne,  London,  W.C. 


ATT ANTED,  a YOUTH,  in  a Builder  and 

T V Contractor's  Office,  os  ASSISTANT  CLERK.  Must  be  a good 
penman,  quick  and  nocurate  at  figures,  and  able  to  square  dimensions. 
Office  hours,  Six  to  Six.— Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  with  reterencea 
from  last  employers,  to  BETA,  Mr.  Bellamy,  Tobacconist,  High- 
street,  Ealing,  W.  


WANTED,  by  a Builder,  a LAD,  about 

V y 15  years  of  nge,  as  TIMEKEEPER,  and  to  assist  in  keeping 
stores,  Ac.  One  who  has  held  a similar  situation  before  preferred.— 
Apply  in  own  handwriting,  stating  wages  required,  and  where  last 
employed,  to  H.  T.  15,  Bolton-gardens,  South  Kensington. 


TO  CABINET-MAKERS. 


Y WANTED,  in  a Cabinet  Manufactory,  in 

T T the  North  of  England,  a COST-PRICE  CLERK.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  he  has  liod  experience,  and  is  practically  acquainted  with  the 
trade.  — Address,  stating  age,  experience,  and  wages  expected, 
No.  44,  Office  of  " The  Builder."  


TO  BRASS-WORKERS. 

ANTED,  a thoroughly  efficient  WORK- 

. . ING  FOREMAN,  accustomed  to  Mediieval  work,  and  used 
tlie  supervisiou  of  men.— Address,  with  full  particulars,  986,  Office 
" The  Builder."  


w 


WANTED,  a Young  GENTLEMAN,  with 

V I the  following  qualifications  :— Take  out  quantities  of  earth, 
brick,  and  timber  work  ; make  detail  and  working  drawings ; practi- 
cally conversant  with  surveying,  levelling,  and  use  ot  theodolite ; to 
take  charge  of  an  office,  set  of  books,  and  confidential  correspondence. 
Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  lormer  age,  employment  ‘ - ,-1- 

ami  Biliary  required,  and  il  able  to 
Patent  Victoria  Stone  Company 
Westminster. 


rpiMBER  TRADE.  — WANTED,  by  a 

I Young  Man,  with  over  seven  years'  experience  in  tho  wholesale 
and  retail  timber  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  os  CLERK-  First- 
class  references  and  testimonials. — Address,  J.  W.  4,  Kempsford- 
ganlens,  Riclimond-road,  West  Bromptou,  S.W. 


0 


RN AMENT AL  SMITHS  and  FITTERS 

enm  and  reference,  997,  Office 


T)UPIL. — WANTED,  by  an  Architect  and 

I Civil  Engineer,  holding  a public  appointment  in  London,  an 
ARTICLED  PUPIL.  Moderate  premium.— Address,  39,  Office  of 
■•  The  Builder." 


70REMAN  WANTED  to  conduct  a Job 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Designs  prepared  from  rough 

SKETCHES  or  otherwise,  in  the  best  manner.  Perspectives 
rapidly  and  efficiently  drawn  and  etched,  or  tinted.  Quantities, 
hilling,  and  abstracting  with  accuracy.  Terms  moderate.— Apply  to 
Mr.  MYERS  TAYLOR,  19,  Thnvics-iun,  Holboru. 


E 


Now  ready,  with  19  Woodcuts,  leather,  waistcoat-pocket  size,  price  2s. 

THE  POCKET  TECHNICAL  GUIDE 

aud  MEASURER  for  BUILDERS  and  SURVEYORS ; contain- 
ing a complete  explanation  ol  the  terms  used  in  building,  memoranda 
for  reference,  and  technical  directions  for  measuring  work  in  all  the 
building  trades  ; with  a Treatise  on  the  Measurement  of  Timber,  and  a 
complete  Specification  for  Houses.  Roads,  aud  Drains. 

By  A.  C.  BEATON. 

Also  ready,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  for  the 

BUILDING  TRADES,  with  33  Woodcuts  {uniform  with  the 
"Technical  Guide"),  2s.  post-free. 

QUANTITIES  and  MEASUREMENTS  : 

Ax',  How  to  Calculate  aud  Take  them.  12mo.  Is.  6d.  (postage,  2d.) 


: LOCKWOOD  A 


s'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  - 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a reaUy  good  system,  can  liav.  „ 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER  S BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180.  nud 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.—  Address. 
E A.  4,  St  George's-road,  Regent's  Park,  LoDdun. 


j’STIMATES  given  for  GRAINING  and 

_J  MARBLING  in  Town  or  country,  by  a Grainer  who  has  received 
ize  Medals  in  tlie  various  Exhibitions  of  England.  Specimens  sent 
any  part. — Address,  W.  R.  437,  Brixton-rond,  London,  S. 


rpiMBER  TRADE.  — TRAVELLER 

JL  WANTED,  a steady,  active  Man,  with  a knowledge  of  the 
trade. — Apply  by  letter  to  A.  K.  care  of  Mr.  Williams,  25,  Walbrook, 


pou 

\J  HI 


JNTY  of  SOMERSET.— AXBRIDGE 


_ HIGHWAY  [BOARD. — 25th  and  26th  Vic.  c.  61.— DISTRICT 
SURVEYOR— Tlie  Highway  Board  of  the  District  of  Axbridge  are 
desirous  of  receiving  APPLICATIONS  from  Persons  fully  competent 
to  (undertake  the  duties  of  SURVEYOR,  os  required  by  the  said 

The  Salary  is  fixed  at  2001.  per  annum,  which  is  to  ineludo  horse- 
hire,  travelling,  and  other  Personal  expenses  rendered  necessary  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties.  No  assistance  will  be  allowed  by  the 
Board.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  keep  the  accounts, 
as  laid  down  by  Act  of  Parliament ; to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  Office  ; and  find  the  security  of  the  Guarantee  Society  to 
the  amount  of  3001. 

The  district  comprises  thirty -eight  parishes,  the  town  of  Axbridge 
being  nearly  in  the  centre,  where  tlie  Surveyor  will  be  required  to 
reside.  The  farthest  part  of  the  district  from  the  town  is  about 
9 miles,  and  the  public  roads  ore  estimated  at  372  miles  or  thereabouts, 
exclusive  of  footways. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials  of  character.  capabiBty, 
age,  ic.  must  be  sent  to  the  Clerk,  by  post,  on  or  before  the  morning 
of  the  14th  day  of  FEBRUARY,  and  due  notice  will  be  given  to  any 
candidate  whose  attendance  may  he  required.  None  but  experienced 
Surv  eyors  need  apply. 

For  any  further  information  apply  to 

J.  W.  BENNETT,  Clerk  to  the  said  Board. 

Dated,  Axbridge,  25th  January,  1872. 


F 


OREMAN  of  PAVIORS.  — WANTED,  a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  us  above.  Town  or  country.  Good  refer- 
ences.— Address,  E.  C.  46,  Willow-street,  Bermondsey. 

pLERK  of  WORKS  WANTED.— H.  & S. 

\ J l>eg  to  inform  their  numerous  Applicants,  through  Mr.  DERRY, 
of  Nottingham,  that  they  have  FILLED  UP  this  VACANCY. 


A: 


N IMPROVER  REQUIRED  in  the 

DRAWING  OFFICE  of  a MARINE  ENGINEERING  FIRM 
Loudon.  A salary  given,  and  a premium  required. — Address, 
iffice,  178,  Strand.. 


ABROAD.  — WANTED  (shortly),  an 

A ENGAGEMENT  ou  WORKS  or  LANDS,  public  or  private, 
ABROAD.  Has  been  connected  with  large  works,  buildings,  and 
engineering,  the  management  of  workmen,  See.  in  this  country,  for 
several  years.  Good  references. — Address,  ARTURIO,  at  Deacon’s, 


YWANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  in  Town  or 

V V country,  by  a steady  Man  (aged  40).  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 
Wages  moderate,— Address,  82,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  THE  TRADE. 

WrANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as  a good 

JOBBING  PLUMBER,  GASFITTEll,  and  ZINCWORKER. 
Is  a good  glazier  and  painter.—  Address,  J.  J.  6,  Ebenczer-place,  Blue 
Anehor-roiul,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS.  Sc. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

V y class  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.  Ten  years' 
reference  as  to  ability,  honesty,  and  sobriety.  Has  likewise  a SON. 
aged  17,  handy  in  the  business.  Together  or  separate. — Address,  A.  B. 
No.  3.  Livingstone-tcrrace,  York-read,  Wandsworth. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a steady 

y V married  Man,  as  PLU.MBER.  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER. 
Can  do  plain  zinc-work  and  gasfitting,  and  willing  to  make  himself 
useful  as  occasion  may  require.  Town  or  country. —Address,  E.  M.  4, 
SUchester-terraee,  Bramley-road,  Notting-hill. 


Feb.  17,  1872.] 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1515. 


Conventionalism  in  Art. 


UR  SUING-  tliis  subject,* 
we  repeat  the  observation 
that  the  importance  of  the 
use  of  conventional  treat- 
ment, — in  imitative  art 
especially, — has  been  much 
more  recognised  at  some  periods  of  art  than 
at  others.  In  regard  to  all  the  arts  which 
may  specially  be  classed  as  imitative, — 
painting  and  sculpture  in  all  their  branches, 
— conventionalism  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally most  attended  to  in  the  earlier  and 
middle  portion  of  their  history.  A superficial 
view  might  incline  us  to  assign  this  to  accidental 
circumstances — to  a want  of  technic  perfection 
in  the  artist ; but  that  this  is  not  the  sole  explana- 
tion we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
sequence  is  to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  arts 
not  so  directly  imitative,  or  dependent  on  the 
skill  of  the  delineator.  The  music  of  the  earlier 
schools,  for  instance,  of  Palestrina,  of  Bach, 
even  of  Mozart,  is  for  the  most  part  highly  con- 
ventional, suggesting  not  the  remotest  reference 
to  nature  in  any  way.  It  is  only  in  the  modern 
period  that  we  have  music  written  (unconnected 
with  words)  to  illustrate  Bpecial  ideas.  So  with 
the  drama,  which  is  conventional  in  its  early 
history  among  nearly  all  nations  ; what  we  now 
call  the  “ domestic,”  or  realistic  drama  being  a 
late  production  of  modern  civilisation.  So  with 
painting  : it  was  certainly  the  case  that  Giotto 
was  an  inferior  draughtsman  to  Raffaelle  and 
Titian,  but  there  is  evidence  in  the  manner  and 
treatment  of  his  subjects,  nevertheless,  that, 
though  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  drawn  more 
perfectly  if  he  could,  yet  he  was  not  contem- 
plating realism  as  the  end  of  his  art ; and  that 
the  idea,  as  distinguished  from  the  execution, 
was  usually  uppermost  in  his  mind.  And  a re- 
view of  the  history  of  any  branch  of  art  will,  we 
believe,  show  (what  it  is  perfectly  natural  to 
expect),  that  it  is  in  the  decadence  of  the  art, 
when  the  great  ideas  which  it  had  to  express 
have  had  their  day,  or  have  lost  their  hold  on 
men’s  minds,  that  attention  becomes  directed 
(as  a last  resource)  to  mere  bravura  of  execu- 
tion, and  careful  realistic  imitation  of  incidents 
quite  subsidiary  to  the  subject,  such  as  dresses 
and  furniture,  becomes  a serious  object  in  paint- 
ing, just  as  the  same  kind  of  realism  of  details 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  thing  in  the 
drama  ; just  as  piquancy  and  novelty  of  effect, 
and  brilliancy  of  execution  in  music,  take  the 
place  of  the  higher  and  more  serious  qualities 
which  belonged  to  the  art  in  an  earlier  period  of 
its  career. 

Still  we  must  not  for  a moment  be  supposed 
to  be  advocates  for  that  kind  of  dilettantism  in  art 
which  consists  in  supposing  that  the  idea  is 
everything  and  the  execution  nothing.  A more 


* See  p.  97,  ante. 


dangerous  mistake  can  hardly  be  made  either  by 
artists  or  the  public.  But  it  is  important  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  essential  in  imita- 
tion and  execution,  and  what  is  superfluous  or 
absolutely  hurtful  to  the  effect  of  a work  of  art. 
Now,  it  is  just  on  this  point  that  the  modern 
school  of  artists  who  were  at  first  called  (or 
called  themselves)  pre-Raffaellites  fell  into 
singular  and  very  odd  inconsistencies.  They 
saw,  and  managed  to  make  others  see,  that  there 
was  in  many  of  the  painters  of  the  earlier 
Italian  school  an  earnestness  and  depth  of  feeling 
wanting  in  the  works  of  the  later  and  more 
highly  accomplished  technical  executants  of  the 
cinque- cento  period.  But  they,  or  some  of  them 
at  least,  could  not  separate  this  from  the  short- 
comings and  deficiencies  of  the  early  painters, 
which  they  proceeded  to  reproduce,  in  some 
cases  in  a very  absurd  manner.  Equally 
singular,  in  an  opposite  direction,  has  been  their 
way  of  dealing  with  landscapes.  Starting  on  the 
ground  that  “ study  of  nature  ” was  to  be  every- 
thing, they  directed  their  efforts  to  a hard  literal 
reproduction  of  minute  detail  (which,  in  fact, 
never  could  be  reproduced  in  all  its  minuteness 
on  canvass),  scorning  the  previous  school  of 
landscape-painters  as  people  who  were  content 
to  represent  “ conventional  foliage,”  &c.  Yet  were 
some  of  these  very  sconiers  themselves  admiring 
and  painting  at  the  same  time  conventional 
figures,  conventional  often  in  the  bad  sense  of 
being  unlike  nature  and  impossible  in  their 
attitudes  and  construction.  And  to  crown 
their  inconsistency,  this  very  school  of  realistic 
landscape-painters  have  chosen  for  their  special 
object  of  worship — Turner;  the  painter  who,  of 
all  others  (of  all  men  of  genius,  at  least),  played 
the  most  extraordinary  transformations  with 
nature,  and,  in  fact,  made  nature  merely  a 
suggester  for  his  own  peculiar  creations  in 
effect.  Now,  just  see  what  a curious  confusion 
of  principle,  or  no  principle,  there  is  here.  And 
all  this  results  from  ignoring  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  materials  we  use  in  art- 
language  and  the  object  we  have  in  view  in 
using  them.  We  may  make  landscape-painting 
merely  an  affair  of  topogi'aphy  and  natural 
history,  no  doubt ; but  it  was  not  so  that  Turner 
used  it.  He,  as  well  as  evexy  imaginative 
painter  who  ever  lived,  used  it  as  a form  of 
poetry — as  the  means  of  creating  and  imparting 
an  original  feeling ; his  studies  were  merely  the 
collection  of  materials  to  this  end.  What  wo 
want  in  landscape-painting  as  an  art  is  ideal 
beauty  of  scene  and  effect ; it  is  not  the  sticks 
in  the  hedge  that  interest  us.  In  this  respect  it 
is  curious  to  notice  the  interest  and  artistic 
beauty  of  some  of  the  French  contemporary  land- 
scape painters  (Corot  and  Duprez  in  particular), 
whose  trees  are  absolutely  unrecognisable  as  of 
definite  growth  or  species  in  many  cases ; yet  are 
their  landscapes  full  of  poetry,  of  suggestiveness. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  to  figure  pictures, 
the  case  is  different  in  one  sense.  We  use  the 
human  figure,  here,  as  the  medium  of  expression 
and  feeling;  and  it  is  an  object  so  far  more 
mechanical  and  exact  in  its  physical  structure 
than  a tree,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  attain- 
ment of  our  purpose  that  it  should  be  drawn  in 
its  main  points  of  proportion  and  construction, 
precisely  as  the  best  examples  are  in  nature,  or 
the  result  is  merely  an  expression  of  grotesque- 
ness or  malformation ; and  it  is  equally  essential 
that  the  artist  should  be  able  to  represent  what 
he  intends  to  represent ; that  he  should  be  a 
sufficiently  accomplished  draughtsman  to  fore- 
shorten a limb  without  danger  of  his  intention 
being  misunderstood  or  standing  as  a manifest 
failure.  In  these  respects  conventionalism  can- 
not be  allowed  in  this  branch  of  the  art : a fact 
of  which  some  of  those  who  were  at  first  among 
the  leaders  of  the  modern  school  before  referred 
to  have  indicated  their  conviction,  by  gradually 
adopting  a more  realistic  style  of  figures  and  of 
1 delineation  than  that  which,  fifteen  years  ago, 


startled  the  frequenters  of  our  exhibition-rooms.* 
But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  no  conventionalism  in  figure-painting,  or  none 
which  can  add  to  the  force  and  interest  of 
pictures  of  this  class.  We  may  conventionalise 
here,  either  by  the  method  of  treating  the  figure 
itself,  or  by  the  accessories  and  surroundings 
with  which  it  is  connected.  How  far  this  should 
be  done  will  depend  both  on  the  method  of 
execution  employed,  and  on  the  subject  of  the 
work  and  its  degree  of  relation  to  real  life.  The 
more  our  method  of  execution  is  capable  of,  in 
the  way  of  exact  imitation,  the  more  may  be 
safely  attempted  : we  may  come  nearer  to  nature 
in  an  oil  painting  than  could  be  attempted  in 
fresco ; for  the  failure  of  any  such  attempt  by 
the  latter  process  would  be  certain,  from  its 
want  of  chiaroscuro  and  of  delicate  gradation  of 
colour.  On  the  same  principle  mosaic  would 
seem  to  demand  a yet  more  conventional  treat- 
ment than  fresco,  to  avoid  conveying  the  im- 
pression of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  what  the 
nature  of  the  material  will  not  allow  of.  But 
the  subject  and  object  of  the  work  also  go  far  in 
deciding  the  matter.  If  it  is  to  be  a painting  of 
everyday  life,  especially  life  on  its  comic  or 
humorous  side,  realism,  to  the  greatest  extent  to 
which  the  material  will  carry  him,  must  be  the 
artist’s  aim.  But  if  we  are  painting  what  is  far 
removed  by  its  association  and  history  from  the 
commonplace  of  everyday  life,  or  what  we  wish  so 
to  remove,  our  work  will  actually  gain  in  effect  and 
in  power  by  being  removed  more  or  less  from  the 
semblance  and  actuality  of  life  by  the  use  of  a 
conventional  tone  of  colour,  a conventional  flat- 
ness of  treatment,  or  whatever  removes  it  from 
all  attempt  at  realistic  imitation,  and  thereby 
concentrates  our  thought  and  attention  solely 
on  the  higher  aim  and  feeling  of  the  artist.  To 
exemplify  : we  recently  saw  a portrait  of  a lady 
by  a well-known  French  artist  of  remarkable 
technical  skill,  which  was  an  absolute  marvel  of 
imitation,  producing  on  the  eye  an  illusion  which 
even  a very  near  inspection  scarcely  dissipated. 
There  is  a value,  in  its  way,  in  this  kind  of 
technical  skill ; but  compare  this  class  of  work 
with  such  a portrait  as  that  of  Herr  Joachim,  by 
Mr.  Watts,  and  who  can  doubt  which  is  the  finer 
and  more  artistic  achievement.  The  latter,  in 
one  sense,  is  purely  a picture  : it  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  considered  illusory  : the  tone  and  the 
whole  effect,  the  total  abeyance  in  which  all 
accessories  are  kept,  are  all  conventional ; but 
this  very  removal  of  the  details  which  would 
contribute  to  vraisemblance  eliminates  also  all 
the  element  of  vulgarity  which  attaches  to 
mere  trickery  of  imitation,  and  raises  it  to 
the  height  almost  of  an  imaginative  work. 
Very  charming  instances,  too,  of  true  conven- 
tionalism in  figure-painting  have  been  given  in 
some  of  the  small  pictures  of  Mr.  Mason  (whom 
we  regret  to  have  missed  from  the  Academy 
walls),  whose  subtle  low  tones  of  colour,  and  thin, 
flat  execution,  contributed  to  throw  an  air  of 
poetry  and  idealism  over  what,  in  coarser  hands) 
would  have  been  mere  paintings  of  rustics.  An 
additional  interest  attaching  to  this  allowable 
conventionalism  in  painting  is  that  thereby  we 
see  not  merely  nature  (which  we  might  see  for 
ourselves  without  the  artist’s  intervention),  but 
nature  as  seen  by  the  artist’s  own  mind,  which 
(in  cases,  at  least,  where  the  said  artist  has  a 
“ mind  ”)  makes  a picture  a very  different  thing 
from  a mere  transcript  of  external  facts.  It  is 
this  putting  forth  of  the  artist’s  individuality 


* The  works  of  that  very  remarkable  artist,  Mr.  D.  G. 
Rossetti,  will  present,  whenever  they  shall  be  publicly 
exhibited,  some  striking  instances  of  the  adoption  of  this 
kind  of  false  conventionalism  (as  we  believe  it  to  be),  this 
ignoring  of  the  true  and  natural  conformation  of  the 
figure,  m the  search  after  new  and  intense  forms  of  ex- 
pression and  idealism.  They  will  furnish  also  instances 
of  the  degree  in  which  works  evincing  real  genius,  and 
almost  an  inspiration  in  colour,  may  fail  to  satisfy  the 
judgment  through  mere  (it  would  almost  seem  osten- 
tatious) neglect  of  technical  truth  in  drawing  and  con- 
struction. This  may  be  a prosaic  part  of  the  artist’s 
work,  but  it  is  not  one  to  bo  rashly  slighted. 
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which  gives  much  of  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  works  of  the  French  landscape-painters, 
before  alluded  to.  It  is  true  that  a list  of 
really  successful  fresh  transcripts  from  nature 
may  be  a delightful  possession,  but  it  is  almost  an 
open  question  whether  that  less-realiatic  land- 
scape-painting which  gives  us  the  artist's  own 
feeling  and  idiosyncrasy  be  not  the  source  of 
higher  pleasure.  In  figure  pictures  of  a high 
class,  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  question  in 
the  matter : if  there  be,  we  shall  “question”  away 
the  title  to  honours  of  some  of  the  greatest 
artists  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  painting,  it  is 
to  be  observed  also  that  there  is  an  additional 
interest  for  the  critic,  in  all  works  which  are 
conventionalised  on  right  principles,  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  relation  of  the  means  to  the  end, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  material  employed 
by  the  artist  is  adapted,  in  its  treatment,  to  its 
true  capabilities.  This  is  more  especially  appa- 
rent in  what  may  be  called  the  subsidiary 
branches  of  the  art.  In  water-colour  we  feel 
more  interest  in  the  broadly  washed-in  foliage 
of  Cox  and  De  Wint,  than  in  the  minute  stippling 
and  touching  of  some  popular  artists  of  the  pre- 
sent day  j not  only  from  the  very  strong  indi- 
viduality of  taste  and  feeling  evinced  therein, 
but  because  we  feel  that  in  such  works  the  pecu- 
liar capabalities  of  the  material  are  regarded,  and 
we  feel  an  additional  interest  in  seeing  how  much 
can  be  done  without  overstepping  those  bounds. 
So  in  the  use  of  crayon,  for  instance  : a crayon 
portrait  attempting  verisimilitude  of  colour  and 
detail  is  almost  always  a vulgarity,  coarse  and 
unrefined  in  effect ; a study  in  monochrome  in 
the  same  material  may  be  a fine  and  effective 
thing,  all  the  more  so  because  removed  by  the 
conventional  tone  of  colour  from  realistic  effect, 
and  from  all  attempt  at  competition  with  nature. 
In  etching,  again,  the  peculiar  treatment  by 
which  the  points  of  line  and  shadow  in  a land- 
scape are  caught,  and  the  lights  left  broad  and 
untouched  (so  well  exemplified  in  Whistler’s 
admirable  etchings  on  the  Thames,  where  in 
some  cases  the  water  is  represented  by  nothin^ 
but  an  untouched  blank),  has  its  own  interest  as 
illustrating  the  capability  of  the  art.  In  water- 
colour or  pencil,  such  a treatment  would  be 
called  weak  and  bald,  because  those  processes 
are  capable  of  more,  even  in  slight  sketches  ; in 
etching  the  very  restraint  under  which  the 
sketcher  labours,  the  conventional  maimer  in 
which  he  is  forced  to  represent  ordinary  in- 
cidents of  nature,  become  in  themselves  sources 
of  interest. 

Some  remarks  on  the  relation  of  our  subject 
to  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  the  arts  acces- 
sory thereto,  we  must  defer  to  another  number. 


CHESTERFIELD  AND  ITS  BLACK  SPOTS. 

The  casual  visitor  to  this  town  of  the  twisted 
spire,  after  satisfying  a natural  curiosity  in 
viewing  the  steeple  phenomenon  from  various 
points  of  advantage,  will  probably  take  a note 
of  the  cleanly  appearance  of  the  streets  and 
roads.  This  favourable  state  is  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  elevated  position  of  the  town, 
resulting  in  suitable  gradients  to  the  streets, 
thus  offering  rapid  passage  to  the  rainfall, 
leaving  the  surface  in  a dry  state  soon  after 
every  shower ; but  most  of  the  good  result  is 
due  to  the  excellent  material  employed  in  the 
formation  and  surface  work,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  is  macadamised  in  the  u^ual  mode. 
Some  parts,  however,  are  coated  with  an  artificial 
asphalte  of  excellent  material,  equally  economical 
and  substantial. 

Many  of  the  causeways  and  paths  are  con- 
structed of  similar  asphalte  of  somewhat  finer 
texture,  and  although  much  of  this  work  has 
been  laid  down  fifteen  and  twenty  years,  it 
presents  a firm  foothold  of  thoroughly  indurated 
and  even  surface.  Altogether,  it  is  very 
superior  to  the  usual  kind  of  slippery,  uneven 
granite  causeway  pavements  met  with  in  mid- 
land towns,  with  the  advantage  of  much  greater 
economy. 

The  system  of  paths  adopted  by  the  local 
surveyor  is  one  that  may  be  studied  with  profit 
by  many  towns  of  larger  pretensions  than 
Chesterfield.  The  material  is  of  the  cheapest 
description : simply  boiled  gas-tar,  mixed  with 
furnace  slag,  broken  and  sifted  to  different 
sizes,  laid  down,  and  rolled  in  the  usual  manner. 

Unhappily  for  this  northern  Derbyshire  town, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  sanitary  reformer  the  sense  of 
tidiness  vanishes  rapidly  when  he  ventures  to 
dissect  beneath  the  outer  surface,  and  probes  the  | 


i inward  parts.  Hence  it  is  our  duty — unpleasant 
though  it  be,  for  much  commendable  work  has 
been  done, — to  speak  in  sharp  tones  of  condemna- 
tion upon  certain  of  the  sanitary  arrangements, 
slovenly  propensities,  and  dirty  habits  exhibited 
in  sundry  parts, — less,  however,  the  fault  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  seem  anxious  and  willing 
enough  for  better  things,  than  the  neglect  of  the 
responsible  authority. 

The  ancient  market  and  borough  town  of  Ches- 
terfield, now  without  Parliamentary  representa- 
tives, is  very  extensive : the  parish  comprises 
an  area  of  upwards  of  13,000  acres,  divided  into 
eight  townships.  The  town  proper,  however, 
with  which  we  have  now  to  deal,  is  more  con- 
stricted, the  population  approaches  12,000,  and 
the  area  is  rather  more  than  200  acres. 

The  present  system  of  sewers,  laid  down  a few 
years  ago,  appears  to  be  good  and  uniform, 
whilst  the  ventilation  of  sewers  is  commendable. 
The  gases  of  decomposition  are  diffused  evenly 
throughout  the  system,  without  concentration  at 
certain  points,  as  is  common  in  most  towns 
wherever  ventilation  exists.  The  town  is  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  periphery  bordered  by  two 
streams,  the  Hyper  and  Rother,  and  into  these  j 
waters  the  sewage  flows  from  numerous  outfalls. 

The  larger  sewers  terminate  in  a duplicate 
arrangement  of  tanks,  the  sewage  passing 
through  three  partitions  of  filtering  media,  two 
being  charged  with  broken  stones  and  gravel, 
and  the  last  one  with  charcoal,  after  the  manner 
suggested  in  one  of  the  Parliamentary  Blue 
Books.  The  result  of  this  scheme  is  to  keep 
back  the  grosser  and  heavier  parts  of  solid 
sewage,  and  250  tumbler-loads  of  such  refuse 
have  been  removed  from  the  series  of  tanks  in 
six  months.  Nevertheless,  the  sewage  prac- 
tically passes  unameliorated,  and  even  unclarified, 
into  the  Rother,  from  which  river  a small  town 
some  two  or  three  miles  below  stream  has  the 
misfortune  to  draw  its  water  for  domestic  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  a proceeding  which,  we 
are  pleased  to  learn,  is  about  to  be  discontinued. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  act  will  be  in  time ; for, 
with  an  epidemic  in  Chesterfield, — not  an  unlikely 
event, — the  consequences  must  speedily  prove 
most  serious  to  the  partakers  of  water  charged 
with  effete  matter  of  an  infected  town.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  no  nuisance  appeared  to  arise 
from  the  face  of  the  waters,  for  it  was  flood- 
time ; yet  we  can  well  understand  those  deep 
mutterings  proceeding  from  residents  near  to 
the  stream-sides  of  foul  odours  and  miasmatic 
vapours  arising  in  the  warm,  moist  evenings  of 
summer,  when  the  flow  of  water  and  its  volume 
are  reduced  to  a minimum. 

The  responsible  authority  will  do  well  to  be 
tliinking  of  a more  effectual  method  of  dealing 
with  their  sewage,  and  then  speedily  act  upon  it ; 
for  the  present  system  of  passing  it  through 
a few  feet  of  inert  gravel  is  merely  a delu- 
sion. The  facilities  of  the  neighbouring  lands 
appear  suitable,  whilst  a sewer  constructed  to 
skirt  the  two  brooks  will  properly  intercept  all 
sewage  from  passing  into  them  and  connect  the 
present  scattered  outfalls  into  one. 

A perambulation  through  the  old  town  reveals 
a sanitary  state  truly  deplorable.  Leading  out 
from  the  Market-place, — the  central  part  of  the 
town, — are  a number  of  courts,  lanes,  and  yards 
entirely  upon  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  for  the 
most  part  terminating  with  their  lower  ends  at 
the  brook  side. 

We  entered  Brown’s  Yard.  An  open  gutter 
runs  upon  one  side  just  facing  the  houses,  the 
bottom  end  is  in  a filthy  condition,  and  the 
gully  at  its  extremity  aud  the  adjacent  space 
around  contained  much  ordure  and  garbage. 
Fortunately  the  people  of  the  cottage  whose 
door  is  opposite  this  mess  have  the  good  sense 
to  clean  it  away  weekly,  which  is  done  by  the 
barrow-load.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  yard  is 
the  joint-stock  privy  for  accommodation  of  the 
residents  at  this  end ; its  proximity  is  denoted 
by  the  usual  effluvium,  which  was  strong  even 
upon  a cold  day.  By  the  exercise  of  a little 
agility  and  skill  we  contrived  to  obtain  a 
momentary  view  of  its  interior,  which  showed 
accumulated  abominations  on  seat,  walls,  floor, 
and  approaches ; hence  the  practice  of  passing 
excretal  matter  into  the  open  sewer.  The 
rooms  of  those  houses  we  entered  are  small, 
with  low  ceilings,  a trifle  over  6 ft,  high,  whicli 
must  prove  very  uncomfortable  at  all  times  and 
dangerous  during  periods  of  pestilence,  now 
looming  in  the  front  and  not  far  distant.  Half- 
way up  the  yard  are  two  more  privies  doing  duty 
to  six  houses : they  were  foul,  loathsome  places, 
but  not  so  filthy  as  the  first  one,  although  quite  1 
I unfit  to  enter,  and  have  been  so,  the  neighbours  | 


say,  for  more  than  two  years.  The  seats  are 
broken,  and  covered  with  ordure. 

A mother  told  us  her  child  had  fallen  through 
into  the  seething  mass  beneath,  “ and  was  like 
to  be  smothered.”  So  we  should  think  ! 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  yard,  and  within  a 
few  feet  of  and  mostly  surrounded  by  poor 
dwellings,  is  a nest  of  privies  with  ashpits, 
numbering  more  than  a dozen.  All  we  could 
get  at  were  filthy  and  abominable,  and  a dis- 
graoe  in  a country  boasting  of  civilisation.  The 
brute  creation  never  tolerates  such  sights  as  we 
witnessed  in  this  locality.  The  whole  place 
about  this  nest  was  reeking  with  sewage  that 
flowed  over  the  sodden  ground.  The  upper 
portion  of  this  lane  presents  a more  favourable 
aspect  than  the  centre  and  the  lower.  Never- 
theless, these  central  privies  just  referred 
to  appear  to  be  the  only  conveniences  for  the 
inhabitants  at  this  end. 

Wagon-yard,  in  Wilden-lane,  is  another  of  the 
sights  of  Chesterfield.  Here  are  twenty  tene- 
ments or  more  in  a commodious  open  court,  but 
everywhere  presenting  a disgusting  appearance, 
with  ashes  here,  garbage  there,  and  ordure 
everywhere,  even  to  the  very  doors.  The  yard 
possesses  a cluster  of  eight  privies,  of  a type 
such  as  is  not  often  met  with.  The  entrance*  of 
the  passage  leading  to  these  places  is  guarded  by 
a cart-load  or  so  of  ashes  and  house  refuse,  over 
which  it  is  essential  to  climb  to  obtain  a view  of 
this  Augean  stable.  The  whole  interior  presents 
one  mass  of  excreta,  whilst  upon  the  seats  and 
floors  the  mess  measured  from  two  to  three  inches 
thick,  so  we  judged.  The  vile  smells  of  the 
locality  were  indescribable, — in  summer  and 
warm  weather  they  must  be  simply  unbearable ; 
and  no  one  could  tell  us  how  long  the  place  had 
been  in  this  state,  nor  when  cleaned,  but  it 
appears  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  as  such  is  tolerated. 

By  way  of  comparison  and  encouragement, 
Nicholson’s-square  is  a model  of  cleanliness, 
although  cramped  for  breathing-space. 

Again,  Castle-yard  is  a contrast,  filthy,  foul, 
and  abominable,  refuse  and  garbage  here  and 
there,  the  open  gutter  much  in  want  of  the  hose 
and  jet,  and  ordure  is  visible  in  most  directions. 

In  Bradshaw's-yard  are  six  houses,  and  two 
privies,  one  of  the  latter  quite  unapproachable 
for  human  filth.  The  ashpit  is  full  to  the  top, 
and  the  accumulation  of  ashes  and  garbage 
stretches  yards  away  from  it, — a rough  measure- 
ment showed  about  half  a dozen  cartloads  col- 
lected outside  the  pit.  We  tried  to  discover 
when  this  specimen  was  last  cleaned,  but  no  one 
could  remember ! Heaps  of  household  refuse 
are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  yard.  One 
small  grate  is  supposed  to  receive  the  fluids  and 
house  slops;  but  in  practice  most  of  these  are 
thrown  down  in  front  of  the  doors.  Complaints 
are  rife  of  the  abominations ; but,  whilst  some 
people  are  willing  to  take  a turn  at  a little 
grooming,  others  will  not ; and  eo  tilings  go 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  stalking  disease  makes 
a sweep  ; and  then  the  authorities  may  possibly 
step  in  with  a hose  and  broom. 

Daniel’s-yard  contains  few  houses,  but  much 
garbage  and  debris  everywhere,  whilst  the  slops 
and  sewage  flow  over  the  lower  end  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  is  saturated  with  it. 

Ward’s-yard  contains  a number  of  courts,  for 
the  most  part  furnished  with  filthy  privies. 
Some  of  them  cannot  be  approached  with  de- 
cency.  The  road  leading  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  yard,  where  most  of  the  houses  lie,  is  almost 
impassable  for  mire  and  sludge. 

Commercial-yard  is  another  example.  Hero  is 
a foul,  wet,  and  reeking,  undrained,  large  ashpit, 
with  privies  emptying  into  it.  The  whole  has  an 
area  of  about  50  square  yards.  The  privies  are 
inaccessible  from  the  quantity  of  ordure  lying 
about.  A pound  expended  in  draining  this  disgust- 
ing  place  would  make  things  much  pleasanter  for 
both  passing  pedestrians  and  residents.  Nume- 
rous other  places,  of  much  the  same  character 
as  those  described,  were  visited ; others,  again, 
were  models  of  good  arrangements.  Some  foul 
spots  lie  very  close  upon  the  municipal  buildings, 
and  we  wondered  the  council  never  feel  discom- 
forted by  the  stealthy,  steady  smells  that  must 
at  times  find  their  way  into  the  midst  of  its 
deliberations. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  old  town  lies  the’Jong, 
straggling  village  of  Brampton, — a somewhat 
extensive  place;  its  population,  including  Cal- 
thorpe  and  other  hamlets,  is  about  5,000  inha. 
bitants.  Here  the  roads  are  of  a very  different 
character  to  those  in  Chesterfield,  distinguished 
from  the  very  boundary  line  by  mud  and  mire  ! 
Time  did  not  permit  much  research  hereabouts. 
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and  we  did  not  see  more  than  a very  small  por- 
tion of  the  village  : however,  sufficient  for  the 
day,  for  we  saw  enough. 

In  Clarance-place  the  house-cellars  were  cess- 
pits, and,  of  course,  abominable  : such  spots 
are  the  very  foci  of  disease.  In  the  Old  Road  the 
house-cellars  contained  twelve  inches  of  water, 
and  the  people  complained  of  the  smell  proceed- 
ing from  them. 

Just  about  the  boundary  line  between  Chester- 
field and  Brampton,  but  rather,  we  believe,  in 
the  former,  is  West-row.  Here  the  privies  are 
foul  and  stinking  (those  attached  to  the  houses 
in  Brampton  were  very  favourable  examples  of 
this  kind  of  convenience),  whilst  the  sewage 
flows  to  the  rear  of  the  premises,  and  lies  in  an 
elongated  stagnant  pool,  bordered  by  the  house- 
walls,  soaking  the  foundation, — the  whole  a green 
seething  mass,  awaiting  in  anticipation  of  a 
harvest  of  epidemic  ; afterwards  it  may  possibly 
be  removed. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  old  and  justly 
respected  magistrate  interested  in  property 
round  about  to  remember  that  there  is  as  much 
honour  and  renown  obtainable  in  preventing 
offences  against  health  and  decency,  in  pro- 
viding homes  comfortable  for  the  occupants, 
whero  the  manly  vigour  of  the  thews  and 
muscles  of  the  country  can  be  maintained  in  their 
prime,  rather  than  be  allowed  the  chance,  nay, 
certainty,  of  imbibing  subtle  complaints  that 
break  up  the  frame,  ending  in  the  workhouse 
and  hospital,  as  in  convicting  of  petty  offences 
against  the  common  law. 

Chesterfield  possesses  natural  advantages  that 
ought  not  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
to  be  any  longer  discarded  by  the  local 
authority.  With  an  excellent  water  supply, 
good  sewers,  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  gene- 
rally ample  space,  with  roads  and  causeways 
of  the  best,  and,  not  least,  every  power  in  their 
capital  bye-laws,  it  is  a sad  blot  upon  her 
escutcheon  that  such  places  as  those  we  have 
described  should  be  tolerated  for  an  instant. 
Why  not  place  the  regulation  of  all  such  matters 
in  the  hands  of  the  surveyor, — the  proper  person, 
and  not  continue  a divided  authority  ? The  chief 
constable  may  be  an  able  man  in  his  way, 
but  he  has  not  the  special  training  of  a town 
surveyor. 

With  a threatened  epidemic  at  her  doors,  let 
Chesterfield  wake  up  ; and  with  broom  and  hose 
in  hand  thoroughly  cleanse  her  inmost  parts.  If 
members  of  the  Local  Board  are  owners  of  pro- 
perty of  the  kind  we  have  endeavoured  to  depict, 
let  them  set  an  example  such  as  will  be  followed 
by  the  whole  town,  and  thus  become  what  they 
should  be,  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  people. 

Let  not  the  public  any  longer  await  the  coming 
of  the  sanitary  inspector,  nor  the  sanitary  in- 
spector await  the  coming  of  the  public,  but  let 
each  seek  out  the  other ; for  in  this  waiting,  we 
suspect,  lies  part  of  the  secret  of  the  present 
disgraceful  aspect.  If  this  be  done,  our  warning 
will  not  have  been  in  vain  ; and  our  next  visit  to 
Chesterfield  may  be  pleasanter  and  our  duty 
more  agreeable. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  OF  THE 
EPHESIANS.* 

Let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  dimensions 
of  Pliny’s  plan,  220  : 425.  This  length  is  within 
such  a difference  of  double  the  breadth  as  to 
present  on  first  view  a probability  that  it  falls 
short  of  exactness  in  consequence  of  represent- 
ing the  side  of  a double  square  that  has  been 
extended  by  a margin  not  proportionately  to  un- 
equal sides,  but  equally  all  round.  The  single 
dimension  that  can  be  in  question  is  easily  calcu- 
lated (425  — * = 220  — x x 2).  The  deduction  of 
15  ft.  from  both  length  and  breadth  would  give 
us  a plan  of  a double  square  205  : 410,  with  a 
margin  of  7"5  ft.  all  round.  The  first  question 
that  has  now  a claim  to  be  considered  is,  does 
this  double  square  mark  the  centre  lines  of  a 
colonnade  having  a double  number  of  columnia- 
tions  on  flank, — that  is,  with  one  less  column 
than  twice  the  number  on  the  front,  as  cols. 
8 : 15,  giving  intercolumns  7 : 14. 

On  this  assumption,  the  deduced  margin  7"5 
would  stand  as  the  measurement  from  centre  of 
column  to  edge  of  top  stop,  including  that  is 
semi-base,— or  semi-plinth  if  such  existed,  and 
any  margin  between  plinth  and  edge  of  step ; 
this  may  have  been  scarcely  any,  as  at  Priene,  or 
considerable,  as  at  Teos, — viz.,  1-280. 

The  semi -plinth  of  the  temple  at  Miletus,  as 


* Sco  p.  103,  ante. 


given  by  Texier,  is  4r  45,  to  compare  with 
(7'5h-2  = ) 3'75,  say  8 in.  or  9 in.  less.  This 
difference  would  be  easily  disposed  of  if  the 
Ephesian  columns  were  without  plinths,  and 
their  bases  also  somewhat  smaller. 

Pursuing  the  hypothesis,  we  have  205  ft. 
divisible  among  the  columniations  of  the  front : 

1.  As  Octastyle,  205-f-7  = 29'3  f or  columniation. 

2.  Decastyle  „ -i-9  = 22-8  „ 

3.  Dodecastyle  ,,  -r-ll  = 18-7  ,, 

It  thus  appears  that  a decastyle  front  would 
imply  epistylia  of  22'80,  which  we  can  hardly 
regard  as  more  possible  than  the  29  20  of  the 
octastyle ; and  it  is  only  by  adopting  the  bold, 
not  to  say  wild,  assumption  that  the  temple  had 
twelve  columns  on  the  front  and  twenty -three 
on  flank  that  we  obtain  a dimension  that  is  more 
moderately  near,  but  still  in  excess  of  the  limits 
that  seem  to  be  laid  down  by  the  exemplar 
temples  of  Athens  and  Miletus. 

A dodecastyle  temple,  with  23  columns  on 
flank,  and  a double  colonnade  all  round,  gives 
124  columns,  as  against  the  127  of  Pliny ; a triple 
row  of  columns  on  one  front  only  would  add 
8 more,  making  132  ; the  same  at  the  other  end 
would  raise  the  number  to  140. 

No  regular  arrangement  of  external  columns 
will  account  for  the  odd  number  of  Pliny’s 
total ; a central  odd  one  is  easily  accommodated 
in  the  naos,  and  this  consideration  is  sufficient 
to  authorise, — to  oblige  us, — to  include  the  sum 
of  the  interior  columns  in  the  127.  The  enormous 
span  of  the  naos,  take  what  theory  of  restoration 
we  please,  would  require  a number  of  columns 
too  great  to  come  into  the  total  as  quoted ; so 
that  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  apply,  or  no  temptation  to  strain, 
Pliny’s  words,  if  to  strain  it  be,  as  intended,  to 
comprise  all  the  columns  in  the  temple.  But  a 
dodecastyle  temple  is  so  exceptional  that  it 
seems, — let  it  be  plainly  said, — it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  have  escaped  record,  among  the 
numerous  notices,  had  the  Ephesian  temple  been 
really  an  example;  the  peculiarity  must  have 
been  specified  as  its  most  wonderful  charac- 
teristic. In  this  manner  we  are  turned  back  on 
all  hands  from  regarding  our  reduced  oblong  as 
that  of  the  line  of  column  centres,  and  must 
seek  for  some  other  interior  proportion.  The 
utmost  probability  up  to  this  point  is,  therefore, 
that  the  equal  margin  of  7'5  represents  the 
breadth  of  a certain  number  of  steps  ascending 
to  an  intermediate  platform,  which  had  the  pro- 
portion 1 : 2.  Five  steps  of  1'5  each  in  tread 
would  make  up  the  dimension ; the  platform 
itself  would  make  a sixth  step,  leaving  four 
more  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  proper  steps  of 
the  temple  ; that  is,  three  steps  and  the  stylobate, 
which  is  consistent  enough. 

If  we  pause  to  consider  for  a moment  what  an 
enormous  mass  of  materials  is  implied  in  founda- 
tions upon  marshy  ground  of  a platform  of  the 
dimensions  given  by  Pliny,  we  may  excuse  the 
exaggerated  phrases  of  Philo,  and  understand 
the  reasonableness  with  which  Herodotus  took 
the  work  as  at  least  a term  of  compai-ison  with 
Egyptian  magnitudes.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus, — the  archives  of 
the  Dilettanti  Society  must  be  again  referred 
to, — where  there  was  no  lack  of  firmness  in  the 
foundation,  the  substructions  are  of  extra- 
ordinary mass  and  solidity.  The  cubic  contents 
of  a basement  of  ten  steps  in  ascent  is  of  course 
an  enormous  addition  of  load. 

The  hypothesis,  therefore,  as  it  now  presents 
itself,  and  demands  to  be  worked  out  to  its  con- 
viction or  justification  is  this,  that  the  Plinian 
oblong  of  220  : 425,  reduced  by  equal  margins 
of  five  treads  of  steps  (1-5  each)  on  all  sides  to 
a platform  of  a double  square  (1  : 2)  205  : 410  ft., 
supported  the  temple  proper,  which  was  again 
set  upon  a podium  of  four  steps,  including 
stylobate. 

Deduct,  then,  the  joint  breadth  of  eight 
treads  ( — 12  ft.)  on  either  side,  = 24  ft.,  from  the 
full  Plinian  breadth,  and  we  have  the  remainder, 
196  ft.,  divisible  between  breadth  of  top  step  of 
temple  and  joint  breadths  of  the  free  platform 
on  either  side. 

For  the  breadth  of  the  step,  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  certain  probable  limits  ; we  are  bound 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Vitruvian  averment 
that  the  front  was  octastyle ; confirmed  also  by 
some  medals,  though  the  architectural  testimony 
of  medals  is  little  to  be  relied  on.  The  Plinian 
height  of  the  column,  60  ft.,  limits  the  diameter 
of  the  column  to  between  6 ft.  and  7 ft.,  and  so 
furnishes  at  least  a minimum  for  the  diameter 
of  a plinth.  We  should  then  have  further  to 
consider  that  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  a length 
of  architrave  stone,  that  is  a columniation, 


at  all  in  excess  of,  or  even  equal  to,  that 
at  Miletus,  17'400,  in  a temple  where  the 
architect  seems  indeed  from  the  greater 
height  of  his  column  to  have  aimed  at  sur- 
passing— at  trumping — the  Ephesian  marvel. 
But  I am,  in  fact,  enabled  to  avail  myself  here 
of  one  direct  measurement,  and  of  one  only, 
that  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Wood,  a colum- 
niation of.17  ft.  Oi  in.  fully  verified  by  measure- 
ment of  single  and  average  of  nine  continuous 
columniations. 

To  employ  this  dimension  in  conjunction  with 
the  ancient,  we  must  reduce  it  to  terms  of  tho 
same  foot  that  Pliny  quotes,  and  that  no  doubt 
was  the  Greek  foot.  Taking  Mr.  Penrose’s 
equivalent  T0134,  we  obtain  17  270  as  equal  to 
17  ft.  0^  in.  English.  We  have  now, — 


Columniations  of  octastyle  portico,  17"270 

x 7 = 120  890 

Breadth  of  two  semi-plinths  of  Miletus  order  9*110 

Breadth  of  top  step 130-000 

Joint  breadth  of  treads  of  steps  on  either  side 
(1-5  x 6)  9-000 

Breadth  of  lowest  step  139'OOG 

Joint  breadth  of  platform  steps  (15  x 10)  ...  lo'OOO 
Remainder  for  free  platform  = 33  ft.  on  either 
side  ; 66‘000 


Full  Plinian  breadth  220  000 


For  a hypothetical  length  of  the  temple,  the 
first  claims  are  in  favour  of  either  sixteen  or 
fifteen  oolumns;  that  is,  of  a double  number 
either  of  columns  in  the  first  case,  or  else  of 
columniations  in  the  second,  as  compared  with 
the  front. 

On  the  assumption  of  sixteen  columns,  wo 
have  fifteen  columniations  : — 


17-270  x 15  = 259-05 

(Miletus)  semi-plinth  x 2 = 911 

Length  of  temple  on  top  step...  208*16 

Steps 9-00 

Length  of  temple  on  lowest  step  277T6 

Platform  steps  lo'OO 


292T6 

Remainder  for  platform,  66 *42  ft. 
at  either  end  (C6"42  x 2)  ...  132'84 


425  00 

By  this  scheme  of  distribution,  the  oblong  of 
centre  lines  of  columns  is  proportioned  as 
7 : 15.  The  numbers  of  columns  on  front  and 
flank  being  (8:16),  1:2,  and  the  proportion 
of  length  to  breadth  on  lowest  step, — breadth, 
139:277,160  length, — comes  out  so  nearly  1 :2 
(139  + 2 — 278.  Cf.  277-160),  as  to  be  virtually 
exact,  and  scarcely  to  need  the  correction  for 
which  there  is  full  opportunity  in  estimate  of 
plinth  and  steps.  Thus,  if  the  steps  are  taken 
as  8-16,  or  1-36  for  each  tread  of  temple  stops 
instead  of  l- 50,  the  result  is  absolutely  precise. 
This  change  would  give  an  enhanced  dimension 
of  0 84  to  platform  remainder,  both  on  length 
and  breadth,  making  the  exact  proportion 
of  1 : 2,— 

132- 84  66-00 

•84  -84 

133- 68  : 66-84  : : 2 : 1 

or  probably  it  may  be  better  to  make  the 
alteration  in  the  plinth  as  8'27. 

The  preciseness  of  these  results,  bewildering 
even  to  the  propounder,  may  well  seem  suspicious 
to  others.  Too  often,  in  such  cases,  we  find  that 
the  seeming  verification  is  merely  fictitious, — 
result  of  every  troublesome  difference  brought 
out.by  a backward  calculation,  being  thrown  into 
a dimension  of  which  the  arbitrariness  escapes, 
perhaps,  even  the  calculator’s  attention.  But 
here  quoted  dimensions  and  stringent  proportion 
allow  no  play  except  in  a trifling  difference  of  a 
semi-plinth. 

With  this  result  we  may,  perhaps,  be  so  far 
satisfied : we  have  now  to  consider  how  to  dis- 
pose the  large  number  of  127  columns  assigned 
by  Pliny  to  the  building.  A dipteral  scheme,  as 
authorised  by  Vitruvius, — double  row  all  round, — 
provides  only  for  80.  If  we  treble  the  row  at 
either  end,  as  in  the  Olympieum,  and  at  the 
pronaos  place  2 in  antis,  we  raise  the  number  to 
90,  and  leave  37  for  the  interior.  Here  we  are 
left  to  conjecture,  unless  so  far  as  controlled  and 
to  that  extent  guided  by  certain  limiting  neces- 
sities, that  do  not  help  us  very  far.  Thus,  as 
the  naos  walls  would  range  with  the  third 
columns  of  fronts,  the  interior  width  could 
scarcely  equal  the  sum  of  the  three  intermediate 
columniations, — 17  x 3 = 51, — say,  at  the  very 
utmost,  50  ft.  Following  our  only  applicable 
precedent,  the  Parthenon,  we  will  assume  that 
the  naos  had  a transverse  row  of  columns  at  the 
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extreme  end,  and  two  lateral  rows,  and  of  much 
smaller  diameters  than  the  exterior  columns. 
It  is  in  the  transverse  row  that  we  have  an 
obvious  opportunity  of  disposing  Pliny’s  odd 
column  as  central  in  a row  of  three,  of  five,  or  of 
seven.  A row  of  five,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  comes 
out  as  the  most  probable  : three  are  manifestly 
insufficient,  and  seven  would  be  unendurably 
crowded.  The  given  width  is  then  divisible 
between  four  columniations,  one  diameter  of 
column,  and  an  ambulatory  on  either  side, 
that  would  require  to  be  wider  than  an  inter- 
column  : were  it  assumed  to  be  of  the  same 
width,  the  divisor  would  be  six  columniations, 
less  one  diameter.  Let  the  dimension  for  this 
diameter  be  considered  as  thrown  into  the  ambu- 
latories ; then  50  -f-  6 = 8-33  for  columniation, 
which  is  consistent  enough.  That  of  the  Par- 
thenon naos  is  8 67  or  7‘50.  But  to  allow  due 
width  for  ambulatories,  take  columniations  at 
one-seventh,  which  leaves  eleven  for  semidiameter 
and  interval  to  walls.  We  have  then  thirty-two 
columns  left  to  be  disposed  in  opposite  rows  of 
sixteen,  in  a position  that  may  be  thought  suit- 
able for  the  enrichment  of  cwlatura,  along  with 
the  five  at  the  end.  As  Pliny  only  mentions 
thirty-six  so  ornamented,  we  should  have  to 
assume  that  the  central  one  was  otherwise 
treated,  or  play  tricks  with  the  text  ourselves, 
and  read,  “ et  una  a Scopa,” — and  a thirty- 
seventh  by  Scopas.  At  Bassa?,  however,  a 
column  in  this  position  had  certainly  a peculiar 
treatment.  Beckoning  intervals  to  walls,  the 
colonnades  would  extend  to  eighteen  columnia- 
tions, which  are  somewhat  less  (18  x 7 ft.  = 126) 
than  the  eight  external  columniations  with  which 
they  range  (17  x 8 = 136  ft.)  ; — to  say  nothing, 
however,  of  the  improbability  of  but  a single 
apartment,  the  proportion  of  naos  so  brought 
out, — 2 5, — is  an  unusually  long  proportion, 
and  the  central  avenue  still  more  so ; but  it  is 
enough,  and  only  intended  to  show  that  the 
thirty-seven  columns  might,  one  way  or  another, 
easily  find  place. 

There  is  another  position  assignable  for  the 
thirty-two  columns  ccelatce,  that  in  itself  is  a far 
more  plausible  alternative,  and  would  leave  free 
the  distribution  of  the  interior  into  more  apart- 
ments than  one.  The  inner  row  of  columns 
immediately  surrounding  the  cella  will  be  found 
to  number  thirty-two  exactly, — viz.,  six  at  either 
end  and  ten  intermediate  at  the  sides,  — 
16  x 2 = 32.  I should  conjecture  that  this  range 
was  elevated  on  at  least  one  step,  as  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  where  the  inner 
range  had  a continuous  plinth  forming  a step, — 
bases  varied,  of  greater  relative  projection, — and 
diameter  reduced.  Whether  in  this  temple  the 
inner  step  was  retained  along  the  second  or  the 
third  line  in  front  is  not  stated,  and  does  not 
appear,  but  I rather  suspect,  in  variance  with  my 
conjecture  here,  along  the  second. 

The  height  of  the  column  is  given  by  Pliny  as 
60  ft.  Vitruvius  says  that  the  original  Ionic 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  were  eight 
diameters  high, — a proportion  which  was  changed 
afterwards, — whether  in  reconstruction  of  that 
temple  or  elsewhere  does  not  appear, — to  nine 
diameters. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  of  course  whether 
the  60  ft.  is  an  exact  dimension  or  nearest  round 
number,  and  also  whether  it  includes  plinth. 
Our  only  means  at  present  of  verifying  this 
height  is  by  comparing  it  for  symmetry  with 
spacing  of  the  columns.  It  appears  to  coincide 
with  the  extent  on  plan  of  three  columniations 
and  a diameter ; that  is  to  say,  with  the  space 
that  includes  the  lower  diameters  of  four 
columns  and  the  three  inter- columns,  17'270  x 3 
=51-810 + 8T90.  This  estimate  gives  8‘190  as 
remainder  to  answer  either  lower  diameter  of 
column,  breadth  of  plinth,  or  perhaps  breadth 
of  abacus  or  spread  of  volutes.  By  previous 
calculations  it  will  be  recollected  the  plinth 
came  out  as  8-270.  Sixty  Greek  feet  divided  by 
nine  gives  a diameter  6-670,  equal  to  6 ft.  9 in. 
English,  for  diameter  of  column,  and  leaving 
1 ft.  61  in.  for  difference  of  plinth  or  projection  on 
either  side  of  about  9?  in. 

We  shall  do  well  to  compare  these  results  as  to 
the  Ephesian  temple  with  the  proportionate  dis- 
tribution of  the  temple  nearest  to  it  in  scale  of 
which  we  are  in  possession  of  any  considerable 
particulars. 

The  decastyle  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at 
Athens  had  twenty  columns  on  flank,  giving  an 
oblong  of  centre  lines  of  columns  proportioned  as 
9 : 19  ; the  dimensions  on  the  top  step  are  17116 
: 354'20,  which  do  not  compare  in  any  definite 
proportion  of  low  numbers  ; the  additional 
margin  equal  on  all  sides  that  would  be  required 


to  bring  this  oblong  to  a double  square  (354-20 
— *=171-16  — 0)  x 2)  (1  : 2)  is  5-94,  which  would 
easily  be  appropriated  in  treads  of  steps ; 
the  corresponding  dimensions  come  out  in  the 
Ephesian  calculation  as  4-50 ; the  two  treads  of 
the  Parthenon  measure  4'974,  or  1 ft.  less.  The 
dimensions  of  the  plan  on  the  lowest  step  would 
then  be  183  04  : 366'08. 

The  plan  of  the  peribolus,  thickness  of  wall 
included,  is  given  as  463-49  : 680  875,  which 
manifestly  points  to  a proportion  of  2 : 3.  The 
equation  (680  875  — a;  x 2 = 463-49  — * x 3)  brings 
out  28  62  as  the  required  reduction  of  each 
dimension,  or  14‘31  on  either  side.  Deduct  wall 
thickness,  as  given,  4-85,  and  we  have  an  inner 
margin  of  9"46,  nearly  10  ft.,  between  the  inner 
face  of  the  wall  and  the  lines  of  the  oblong,  pro- 
portioned as  2 : 3.  The  absolute  dimensions  of 
tliis  come  out  as  652-255  : 434-870. 

That  this  inner  line  was  in  some  way  marked 
architecturally  I do  not  doubt ; but  how  marked 
I do  not,  in  the  absence  jof  any  remains,  care 
to  conjecture.  If  we  deduct  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  plan  of  the  temple  extended  to  the 
lowest  step  from  this  reduced  dimension  of  the 
peribolus,  we  obtain  143-087 : 125-91  for  breadth 
of  platform  on  front  and  flank  of  temple.  If  we 
make  the  same  calculated  deductions  (5  94  x 
14-31  on  either  side)  from  Revett’s  measure- 
ments of  the  platform  (164-30  : 146'16),  we 
obtain  144-04  : 125-90  proportioned  within  a 
remote  fraction  as  7 : 8. 

All  these  proportional  regulations,  it  will  be 
seen,  correspond  with  others  that  have  been 
conjecturally  deduced,  — but  under  stringent 
rule, — at  Ephesus. 

The  position,  therefore,  that  has  been  assumed 
for  the  Ephesian  temple  upon  its  vast  and  solid 
platform  has  much  analogy  to  that  of  the 
Athenian  within  its  peribolus  ; in  either  case  the 
definitely-proportioned  plan  of  the  proper  temple 
is  placed  symmetrically  within  an  outer  quad- 
rangle, also  definitely  proportioned,  and  of  which 
the  equal  end  margins  have  definite  proportion 
of  low  numbers  to  the  equal  side  margins. 

The  double-square  plan  of  the  Athenian  temple 
as  lying  centrally  within  a peribolus  proportioned 
as  2 : 3,  has  lateral  breadth  of  platform  propor- 
tioned to  front  as  7 : 8. 

The  Ephesian  plan,  also  a doublejsquare,  lies 
symmetrically  within  a still  larger  double  square, 
and  its  lateral  and  end  max-gins  of  the  platform 
are  proportioned  as  1 : 2. 

To  this  broad  and  solid  sub-basement  I now 
recognise  a direct  allusion  in  the  hymn  of 
Callimachus  where  ascribing  the  original  dedica- 
tion of  Ephesian  Diana  to  the  Amazons,  he  says 
that  “at  a later  time  a broad  basement  was 
builded  about  the  image  — 

KsTi’o  fit  toi  ptTtTntra  Trtpi  Pptrag  tvpii 
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Au)pt]6r). — Callim.  in  Diem.,  248. 

On  reviewing  the  results  of  our  consecutive 
analysis  with  full  consciousness  of  loyalty  to  data 
and  accepted  premisses  and  processes,  it  is  not 
easy  to  suppress  the  apprehension  that  they  are 
even  too  complete  and  too  plausibly  coherent  for 
it  to  be  likely  that  they  can  be  quite  correct. 
Here  they  stand,  however,  in  good  time,  and 
challenge  examination  with  fullest  confidence  of 
approval  of  at  least  good  faith.  Having  ad- 
vanced so  far,  it  is  vexatious  not  to  be  able  to 
proceed  to  study  the  symmetries  of  the  elevation 
as  completed  by  entablature  and  pediment : we 
might  do  so  on  admitted  responsibility  to  the 
theory  of  Greek  architecture  alone ; — alone,  for 
beyond  the  recorded  height  and  measured  spacing 
of  the  columns,  we  have  not  another  dimension 
to  assist  us.  But  the  best  evidence  of  all  may 
be  now  forthcoming  any  day  from  the  ruins 
themselves,  and  theory  has  already  committed 
itself  with  sufficient  temerity  to  have  to  await 
such  demonstration  of  where  it  has  gone  wrong 
and  how,  with  quite  as  much  of  anxiety  as  of 
archaeological  curiosity  and  scientific  interest. 

W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  BILL  FOR 
REGULATING  MINES. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Act 
for  the  regulation  of  coal  - mines  will  be 
one  of  the  first  administrative  measures  of 
the  present  session.  Considering  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject,  not  only  on  account 
of  what  legislation  may  effect,  but  even  more 
on  the  ground  of  the  anxious  attention  directed 
to  the  proposed  provisions  by  a large  body 
of  industrial  persons  ; and  the  sentiments  that 


were  pretty  freely  expressed,  when  the  Bill 
was  abandoned,  with  reference  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  practical  administrative  measures  to  the 
discussion  of  vast  oi-ganic  revolutions,  we  think 
that  we  shall  be  doing  good  service  to  our  readers 
in  bringing  under  their  notice  the  chief  provisions 
of  the  proposed  measure,  in  so  far  as  we  may  be 
justified  in  anticipating  them  from  the  state  in 
which  the  Bill  of  last  year  stood  over  as  amended 
in  Committee. 

The  preamble  simply  states  that  it  is  expedient 
to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
regulation  and  inspection  of  coal-mines.  This  is 
an  under-statement  of  the  case,  as  it  is  not  so 
much  the  regulation  and  inspection  as  the 
practical  working  which  it  is  sought  to  amend ; 
but  the  chief  use  of  a preamble  seems  to  be  to 
commence  by  saying  as  little  as  possible. 

The  new  Act,  to  be  cited  as  the  “ Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Act,”  will  come  into  operation  on 
January  1st,  1873.  The  terms  used  are  inter- 
preted with  comprehensive  strictness,  the  term 
mine  including  every  shaft  in  the  course  of  being 
sunk,  and  every  level  and  inclined  plane  in  the 
course  of  being  driven,  for  commencing  or  open- 
ing any  mine,  or  for  seax-ching  for  or  proving 
minerals ; as  well  as  all  works  below  and 
above  ground  (wo  spare  our  readers  the  legal 
phrasoology)  adjacent  to  a mine.  Owner,  agent, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  summary  jurisdiction 
Acts  .are  severally  defined.  The  Act  is  to  apply 
to  mines  of  coal,  and  of  iron  stone  of  the  coal 
measures  worked  in  coixnexion  with  coal,  or  with 
any  disused  or  exhausted  mine.  The  addition 
moved  to  clause  3,  to  the  effect  that  it  should 
not  include  clay -pits,  seems  to  point  out  that  it 
is  not  stated  with  sufficient  distinctness  that  coal- 
mines alone  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
measure. 

The  first  series  or  group  of  enactments  in  the 
Bill  are  those  which  refer  to  the  employment 
of  women,  young  persons,  or  children,  in  mines. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  female  labour  undei-ground  is  entirely  pro- 
hibited. No  child  ixnderten  years  of  age  is  to  be 
employed  undei-groxxnd.  Boys  between  ten  and 
thirteen  years  old  may  be  employed  for  not  more 
than  three  days  in  one  week,  no  day  to  exceed 
twelve  hours.  From  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  the  maximum  time  that  may  bo  spent  xxnder- 
ground  is  fifty-six  hours  in  any  one  week. 
Mr.  Elliot  wishes  to  fix  twelve,  instead  of 
thirteen  years  as  the  age  at  which  this  second 
rate  of  time  should  commence,  and  to  extend 
the  hours  of  employment  to  120  per  fortnight. 
Mr.  A.  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labour  to  fifty-eight  per 
week.  The  time  is  to  be  calculated  from  the 
moment  of  leaving  the  bank-head  to  returning 
to  the  same.  Twelve  hours  are  to  elapse  between 
each  pei-iod  of  employment;  and  intervals  of 
one  hour  in  five,  or  one  hour  and  a half  in  ten, 
are  to  be  allowed  for  meals. 

Every  boy  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
thirteen  is  to  attend  school  for  ten  hours  per 
week,  exclusive  of  Sunday  attendance,  or  of 
attendance  before  eight  in  the  morning  or  after 
six  in  the  evening,  xxnless  prevented  by  sickness, 
by  customary  holidays,  or  by  the  fact  of  there 
being  no  scliool  within  a mile  from  his  home. 
The  owner  or  agent  of  the  mine,  the  parent  of 
the  boy,  and  the  immediate  employer  of  the  boy 
are  each  made  responsible  for  his  attendance  or 
schooling.  It  is  not  stated  whether  all  may  be 
visited  with  penalties  for  one  offence.  Power  is 
given  to  the  paymaster  of  tho  boy  to  withhold 
2d.  per  week,  on  the  request  of  the  school- 
master, from  the  boy’s  wages,  and  to  pay  that 
sum  to  the  former  for  schooling. 

For  the  regxxlation  of  the  employment  of  women 
and  young  persons  above-ground,  the  provisions 
of  the  Workshop  Regulation  Act  of  1867  are  to 
be  applicable.  Registers  of  the  boys  employed 
are  to  be  kept,  and  certificates  of  the  school 
attendance  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  care  of  engines  and  winding  apparatus  is 
in  no  case  to  be  entnxsted  to  a female,  or  to  a 
person  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  if  steam 
power  is  employed,  or  under  fifteen  if  animal 
power  is  used. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  wages,  three 
clauses  are  introduced  by  way  of  barrier  against 
the  evils  of  the  track  system.  An  additional 
clause  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Pratt.  With 
regard _ to  this  very  important,  subject  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  there  should  bo  no  patch- 
work.  It  appears,  in  oxxr  judgment  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  object  which  legislation 
has  in  view  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  de- 
fined, and  then  that  such  language  should  be 
I applied  as  the  framers  of  the  Bill,  properly 


ded  by  Counsel,  maturely  approve,  in  order 
express  that  intention.  To  have  a clause  from 
le  author,  and  another  from  another,  or  to  have 
ie  language  of  the  original  Bill  patched  and 
okered  to  include  something  more  or  something 
ss,  is  sure  to  lead  to  confusion,  and  probably  to 
agation.  The  first  clause,  translated  into 
nglish,  provides  that  wages  shall  not  be  paid  at 
ly  beer-shop  or  public-house ; a provision  as  to 
ie  propriety  of  which  all  true  friends  of  the 
liner  will  heartily  concur.  The  second  clause 
rovidcs  that  all  wages  shall  be  paid  in  money  at 
proper  pay-office.  The  third  is  to  the  effect 
lat  no  deductions  shall  be  made  from  wages  for 
ie  cost  of  timber,  or  any  other  expense,  in 
copping  the  roof.  All  that  we  have  to  say  as 

> these  clauses  is,  that  they  should  be  plainly 
id  intelligibly  expressed,  in  language  as  to  the 
leaning  of  which  neither  men  nor  masters  can 
lake  any  mistake.  As  they  stand,  the  attempt 

> give  exhaustive  legal  precision  causes  am- 
iguity  in  one  place  and  surplusage  in  another. 

[r.  Pratt’s  addition  is  to  the  effect  that  no  de- 
uction  shall  be  made  from  wages  for  any  purpose 
hatever,  except  for  certain  specified  items,  if 
lily  set  forth  in  the  printed  rules  of  the  mine. 

These  items  are  to  be  confined  to  fines  levied 
nder  the  rules  of  hiring  in  use,  cost  of  lamps,  oil, 
mdles,  powder,  tools,  and  stores,  supplied,  at 
)st  price,  to  the  miners,  rent  or  fuel  payable  to 
ie  owners  of  the  mines,  and  payments  to  sick 
ubs,  schools,  or  similar  purposes.  Duly  digested, 
lis  clause  will  prove  a most  important  addition 
i the  preceding  protective  enactments. 

There  should,  we  suggest,  be  added  a fourth 
ause,  to  the  effect  that  the  payment  of  wages 
lould  be  made  weekly,  and  on  the  Friday.  The 
Ivantage  to  the  workmen  of  their  wives  being 
ius  enabled  to  attend  the  Saturday  morning's 
larket,  is  very  great.  Loss  to  the  masters  there 
i none  ; and  personal  experience  leads  us  to  the 
slief  that  the  loss  of  time  incurred  by  chinking 
a the  Monday  is  thus  reduced  in  a remarkable 
2grcc. 

Clauses  follow  to  provide  for  the  measurement 
: piece-work  in  mines.  Mr.  Pease,  in  each 
iso  where  they  occur,  tries  to  strike  out  the 
ords,  “ measuring  or  gauging,”  so  as  to  leave 
ie  scales  as  the  only  criterion  of  price.  This, 

•e  think,  is  an  error,  especially  as  the  cost  of 
ie  weighing  is  put  upon  tho  men.  The  weigher 
tiould  not  be  paid  by  the  men,  but  by  a per- 
entage  on  the  coal.  Inspection  of  weights  and 
leasures  is  provided  for ; and  the  manner  in 
rhich  right  intentions,  when  they  take  the  form 
f moving  amendments  in  committees,  tend  to 
atroduce  anomalies  or  absurdities  into  Acts  of 
’arliament,  is  exemplified  by  the  amendment  of 
Ir.  Lancaster,  to  the  effect  that  “ the  weight  to 
>e  used  shall  be  the  pound  avoirdupois,  according 
o the  imperial  standard,  without  any  reference 
■0  the  contract  per  ton  between  the  owner  and 
he  person  employed.”  Fancy  weighing  the  800 
ir  900  tons  that  a miner  “ gets  ” in  the  year  in 
>ounds  avoirdupois  ! What  Mr.  Lancaster  means, 
lo  doubt,  is,  that  a ton  should  be  a ton,  consisting 
>f  2,240  standard  pounds,  and  not  of  any  other 
lumber,  as  in  the  case  of  a ton  of  gunpowder, 
vhich  contains  only  a thousand  pounds.  This  is  a 
sroper  object,  but  it  might  be  explained  in  proper 
ierms. 

We  now  come  to  a different  subject.  Clause  18 
provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  work  any 
joal-mine  that  has  not  at  least  two  shafts  or 
Dutlets.  It  specifies  that  those  shafts  should  be 
it  least  10  ft.  asunder.  Sir  D.  Wedderbum  pro- 
poses yards  instead  of  feet.  In  the  case  of  such 
lerrific  accidents  as  those  -which  are  evidently 
contemplated  by  this  clause,  we  must  ask  of 
what  avail  such  a frail  and  nari'ow  barrier  of 
what  the  Bill  calls  natural  strata  would  be  ? 
50  ft.  would  seem  to  be  the  least  distance  that 
Bhould  be  specified,  and  in  deep  mines  the  space 
Bhould  bo  proportionably  increased.  The  idea 
is  to  give  the  means  of  saving  human  life  in 
certain  cases,  at  a heavy  precautionary  cost  im- 
posed on  the  owners  of  the  mine.  We  are  far 
from  contravening  the  propriety  of  the  regula- 
tion. But,  if  this  cost  is  to  be  enforced,  let  it  be 
incurred  so  as  certainly  to  effect  its  purpose. 
What  would  be  the  security  of  a pair  of  shafts, 
3,000  ft.  deep  and  10  ft.  apart  ? All  agreements 
that  go  to  prevent  the  provision  of  a second 
shaft  are  made  illegal  by  the  Act.  In  case  of 
mining  by  way  of  searching  for  or  proving 
minerals,  or  when  the  proved  quantity  of 
minerals  is  insufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  a 
second  shaft,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  grant 
an  exemption,  on  the  condition  that  not  more 
than  twenty  persons  are  to  be  employed  below 
ground  at  the  same  time. 


General  regulations  follow.  First,  adequate 
ventilation  is  to  be  provided.  Unused  parts  of 
the  mine  are  to  be  fenced  off.  Why  not  say 
walled  off  ? In  approaching  apprehended  accu- 
mulations of  water  the  working  is  not  to  exceed 
8 ft.  in  width,  and  boreholes  are  to  be  kept  5 ft. 
in  advance.  All  underground  inclined  planes 
are  to  be  furnished  with  proper  lay-bies  or  man- 
holes. The  top  of  every  shaft  and  all  entrances 
to  a shaft  from  the  side  or  bottom  are  to  be 
securely  fenced.  All  shafts  where  the  natural 
strata  are  not  safe  are  to  be  securely  lined  or 
cased.  Every  working  pit  exceeding  50  yards 
in  depth  is  to  be  provided  -with  some  means  of 
signalling  to  the  surface.  A cover  overhead  is 
to  bo  used  when  raising  or  lowering  persons  in 
a working  shaft.  This  clause  does  not  state  what 
we  conceive  it  to  mean.  A cover  “overhead” 
is  no  protection  to  persons  descending.  What 
they  require  is  a cover  to  the  skep  in  which  they 
are  swung,  which  ought  to  be  adequately  strong, 
to  throw  off  a stone  falling  down  the  shaft.  No 
single  linked  chain  is  to  be  used  in  shafts,  except 
for  the  short  coupling  chains  attaching  the  cage 
or  skep.  Horns  or  flanges  are  to  be  attached 
to  tho  drum  of  the  winding-engines;  and  an 
adequate  break,  and  an  indicator  to  show 
the  position  of  the  skep  in  the  shaft,  are 
made  requisite.  Fly-wheels  and  exposed  por- 
tions of  machinery  are  to  bo  fenced,  and  every 
steam-boiler  is  to  be  supplied  with  steam-gauge, 
water-gauge,  and  safety-valve.  Obvious  as  these 
precautions  are,  and  important  for  the  interest 
of  the  owners,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  them  imperative  by  law. 
Lord  Elclio  suggests  an  inspection  and  report  on 
all  machinery  and  works  once  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  military  notion, — admirable  in  its 
proper  place, — would,  we  apprehend,  produce 
nothing  but  a formalisation  of  negligence,  and 
probably  a falso  sense  of  security,  among 
miners.  Had  Lord  Elcho,  said  every  six  weeks, 
instead  of  every  twenty -four  hours,  there  would 
have  been  something  practical  in  the  suggestion. 

The  next  group  of  clauses  refers  to  the  pro- 
visions against  tho  fire-damp.  Where  an  accu- 
mulation of  explosive  gas  “ is  likely,”  no  light 
is  to  be  used  but  a safety-lamp.  When  these 
implements  are  used,  they  are  to  be  previously 
examined  and  securely  locked.  In  every  mine 
where  explosive  gas  is  known  to  be  produced, 
no  powder  is  to  be  used  for  blasting  or  getting 
coal  or  other  materials,  except  where  it  is  taken 
into  the  mine  in  cartridges,  and  the  place  where 
the  shot  is  to  be  fired  is  first  examined  and  found 
to  be  safe.  This  clause  should,  we  think,  be 
more  stringent,  but  it  is  one  that  demands  very 
careful  consideration.  In  fiery  mines  it  should 
be  made  penal  to  introduce  gunpowder  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  or  to  introduce  candles, 
lucifcrs,  tobacco,  or  any  light  but  a locked 
safety -lamp.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  security 
is  supposed  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  car- 
tridges. As  preventing  scattering  powder  by 
carelessless  it  is  all  very  well.  But  the  danger 
attending  the  use  of  powder  in  a fiery  mine  is 
from  the  explosion,  not  from  the  powder  itself  ; 
and  that  is  as  violent  from  a cartridge  as  from  a 
tamped  hole.  Lastly,  no  iron  tamping-rods  or 
iron  prickers  are  to  be  used.  Penalties  arc 
annexed  to  the  neglect  or  contravention  of  these 
regulations  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  This 
is  a very  necessary  clause  ; but  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  inspection  to  discover  whether  such 
offences  occur,  without  which,  stringently  en- 
forced, the  prohibition  will  be  a mere  dead 
letter. 

Clauses  follow  to  provide  for  arbitration  be- 
tween the  owners  or  agents  of  mines  and  the 
inspectors.  The  powers  and  qualification  of  the 
latter  are  defined.  Maps  or  plans  are  to  be 
accurately  kept,  showing  the  workings  up  to 
within  six  months  of  their  date  ; and  are  to  be 
produced  to  the  inspectors.  A map,  on  a scale 
of  6 in.  to  the  mile,  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  the  owner  of  any  mine  that  is  aban- 
doned or  discontinued,  within  six  months  of  such 
stoppage.  These  are  valuable  provisions.  Clas- 
sified returns  of  the  persons  employed  are  to  be 
annually  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
owners  of  mines,  the  details  of  which  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  kept  private.  Inspectors  are  to  make 
annual  reports,  as  at  present.  Provision  is  then 
•made  as  to  coroners’  inquests.  Penalties  are 
annexed  to  offences  against  the  Act  of  sums  not 
exceeding  201.,  for  each  offence  on  the  part  of 
an  owner  or  agent,  and  21.  for  any  other  person  ; 
with  an  addition  of  11.  per  diem  as  long  as  the 
offence  continues  to  be  committed.  Imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a period 
of  three  months,  is  incurred  for  wilful  neglect, 


endangering  life  or  limb  j two  justices  of  the 
peace,  or  any  stipendiary  magistrate,  or  officer 
authorised  by  law  forming  a court  of  summary 
jurisdiction.  Some  technical  clauses  follow,  and 
the  Acts  5 & 6 Victoria,  c.  99  ; 23  & 24  Victoria, 
c.  151 ; and  25  & 26  Victoria,  c.  79,  are  repealed 
by  the  present  Bill. 

Such  is  the  main  outline,  and  such  are  the 
principal  features  of  tho  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Bruce  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  as 
amended  in  committee.  It  has  very  much  to 
recommend  it.  It  shows,  with  all  our  recent 
legislation,  the  evil  of  tinkering.  That  when  a 
Bill  has  been  settled  in  Committee  it  should  be 
put  into  good  intelligible  English  by  one  com- 
petent man,  is  a matter  so  obviously  proper  that 
our  neglect  of  such  a procedure  is  sheer  bar- 
barism. That  remark,  however,  is  not  special  to 
this  Bill.  Some  of  tho  clauses  are  inspired  by  a 
spirit  of  fairness  that  no  other  Government  than 
that  of  this  country  would  dream  of  admitting 
for  a moment.  In  the  matters  left  for  arbitra- 
tion, for  example,  the  Secretary  .of  State  is  put 
on  all  fours  with  the  mine  owners.  Whoever 
may  complain  of  this,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
latter.  The  annexation  of  penalties  to  those  acts 
by  which  a man  may  injure  not  only  himself  but 
his  neighbours,  is  a matter  the  obvious  propriety 
of  which  will  admit  of  no  serious  question.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  it  should  be  necessary  thus  to 
treat  grown  men  as  children,  but  of  that  necessity 
there  is  no  doubt.  We  know  that  what  has 
already  been  done  in  the  way  of  regulation  and 
inspection  has  materially  diminished  the  death- 
rate  on  coal ; the  numbers  of  fatal  accidents  bear- 
ing no  proportion  in  their  increase  to  the  constantly 
augmenting  yield  of  our  collieries.  From  year  to 
year  the  comparison  may  at  times  be  mislead- 
ing, but  over  a series  of  years  it  is  reassuring. 
In  1870  the  fatal  accidents  were  fewer  by 
twenty-four,  and  the  deaths  in  them  fewer  by 
125  than  in  1869  ; the  yield  of  coal  having  risen 
in  1870  to  112,875,725  tons,  and  the  number  of 
male  persons  employed  to  350,894,  of  whom 
282,473  are  returned  as  miners.  We  have 
recently  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  position 
occupied  by  the  collieries  as  the  very  centre  and 
spring  of  our  manufacturing  industry.  To  stop 
the  enormous  waste  of  coal  which,  especially  in 
domestic  use,  is  constantly  going  on  in  this 
country,  appears  to  be  a matter  beyond  the 
reach  of  legislative  wisdom.  But  to  insure 
human  life  from  the  effects  of  negligence  ; to 
protect  the  miner  not  only  from  any  who  might 
seek  to  oppress  him  from  covetousness,  but  still 
more  from  his  own  carelessness  and  improvi- 
dence ; to  drive  from  our  mines  the  shame  of 
female  employment ; to  save  the  precious  hours 
given  to  childhood  for  the  training  of  the  future 
man,  moral,  physical,  and  mental,  from  being 
entirely  devoted  to  the  earning  of  a few  miserable 
pence, — these  are  objects  in  which  all  good  men 
must  agree,  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  attaining 
which  there  ought  to  be  no  very  serious  dispute. 

We  lay  claim  to  no  knowledge  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  further  than  such  as  may  be 
derived  from  a survey  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
question.  In  a matter  which  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
neither  of  a political  nor  of  a party  character, 
we  should  have  conceived  that  the  best  results 
would  have  been  obtained  by  printing  and  cir- 
culating the  heads  of  the  proposed  Bill  before 
the  opening  of  tho  session.  To  this  condition 
of  common  sense  we  have  not  yet  attained. 
But  we  invite  all  those  of  our  readers  -who  are 
interested  in  tho  matter,  and  more  especially 
those  of  them  who  have  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  master  the  sketch  we  have  endea- 
voured to  trace, — to  keep  a sharp  eye  on  such 
main  provisions  as  those  which  provide  for  the 
proper  method  of  payment, — for  the  sexes  and 
ages  of  the  persons  employed, — for  the  tuition  of 
the  young,— for  the  ventilation  and  non-explo- 
sion of  the  mines,  especially  such  as  are  known 
to  be  fiery,— and  for  the  provision  of  a proper 
permanent  survey  of  our  proved  mineral  pro- 
perty, accessible  to  the  administration  of  the 
country.  Returns  of  the  coal  raised  may,  with 
great  advantage,  be  required  from  the  owners  of 
mines.  Clause  42  requires  to  be  made  more 
definite  in  requiring  this.  We  hope  that  little 
private  crotchets  such  as  those  about  not 
measuring  or  gauging  work,  or  weighing  by  the 
pound  avoirdupois,  will  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  passing  of  a practical  Bill.  Wo 
trust  that  some  of  the  earliest  hours  of  the 
ses'sion  of  1872  may  be  spared  from  that  kind 
of  fight  which  is  called  Parliamentary,  for  tho 
more  worthy  struggle  to  avert  some  of  the  most 
pressing  evils  that  affect  the  lot  of  the  mines. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
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Government  to  bring  forward  a measure  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  question  of  master  and 
workman,  a question  with  which  the  Coal  Regu- 
lation Bill  to  some  extent  grapples.  We  think  that 
legislation  on  the  subject,  if  considered  in  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  liberality  to  both  sides, 
which  characterises  the  sketch  we  have  given, 
will  discuss,  and  will  obtain  general  and  impar- 
tial support.  Let  us  once  more  raise  our  voice 
in  favour  of  the  rendering  normal  the  Friday 
night’s  pay.  This  simple  regulation  would  be 
tantamount,  in  itself,  to  the  addition  of  a con- 
siderable per  centage  to  the  money  value  of  the 
wages  actually  received.  And  so  far  as  our  own 
experience  goes,  it  would  have  a yet  more  sen- 
sible effect  [in  the  elimination  of  the  Monday 
thinking,  which  is  a natural  and  customary  out- 
come of  the  Saturday  night’s  pay-table. 


Since  the  above  remarks  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  has  brought  in 
the  Government  Bill.  The  chief  modifications  of 
the  scheme  which  we  have  analysed  are  the  fol- 
lowing The  enactments  as  to  payment  of 
wages  are  removed  from  the  Bill,  with  a view  to 
being  dealt  with  in  a more  general  measure.  The 
new  Act  is  to  extend  to  stratified  iron  mines, 
slate  mines,  and  mines  of  fire-clay.  The  day’s 
work  of  children  under  thirteen  years  old  is 
reduced  from  twelve  hours  to  ten,  and  six  half- 
days may  be  worked  instead  of  three  whole  days 
in  a week.  The  representations  of  the  workmen 
as  to  the  evil  of  making  weighing,  instead  of 
measuring,  imperative,  have  been  so  far  attended 
to  that  it  is  proposed  to  refer  the  matter,  in  any 
disputed  case,  to  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  upon  whom  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
throw  a responsibility,  and  confer  a power,  new 
to  our  legislation,  foreign  to  our  institutions,  and 
calculated  to  lead  to  great  confusion  and  dis- 
content. The  Bill  makes  a giant  step  towards 
the  centralisation  of  executive  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  administration  of  the  day,  to 
which  the  attention  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  seriously  given.  As  to 
double  shafts,  the  point  now  urged  is  that 
there  should  be  a sufficient  communication  be- 
tween them.  Safety  is  aimed  at  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  registered  managers,  subject  to 
examination,  and  required  to  hold  a certificate, 
who  may  be  suspended  or  deprived,  after  due 
inquiry,  in  case  of  misconduct.  An  arrange- 
ment is  proposed  to  allow  of  periodical  inspec- 
tion of  mines  at  the  instance,  and  under  the 
direction,  of  the  miners  themselves.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  propping 
and  care  of  the  roof  of  the  mine  on  the  owners 
and  managers,  and  distinct  intention  is  expressed 
to  make  the  persons  most  deeply  interested  take 
efficient  measures  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
life  and  property,  instead  of  relying  upon  an 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Government  inspec- 
tors, which  is  altogether  beyond  the  province  of 
their  office.  Wliile  it  is  felt  that  due  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  these  two 
details,  favourable  acceptance  of  the  Bill  was 
expressed  by  the  professional  members  of  the 
House. 


CATHEDRAL  RESTORATIONS. 

Exeter. — A large  and  influential  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  diocese  has  been  held  at 
Exeter,  in  furtherance  of  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral  in  that  city.  The  work  lias  been  in 
progress  in  the  interior  for  some  considerable 
time,  and  the  restoration  of  the  choir  will  cost 
24,0001.  (about  18,0001.  of  which  have  alreadv 
been  obtained),  whilst  the  nave  will  cost  10,0001. 
more ; and  the  removal  of  some  buildings  which 
at  present  obstruct  the  view  of  the  south  side 
will  oost  10,0001.  or  15,0001.  additional.  The 
Bishop  of  Exeter  earnestly  commended  the  work  to 
the  meeting,  and  moved  that  it  was  most  desirable 
to  complete  what  was  already  begun.  The  motion 
was  carried  amid  loud  applause.  On  the  motion 
of  the  High  Sheriff,  it  was  resolved  that  as  the 
exterior  of  the  cathedral  was  much  concealed 
from  public  view  by  several  incongruous  build- 
ings, application  should  be  made  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to 
consent  to  the  removal,  and  to  the  laying  out  of 
the  surrounding  grounds  in  an  appropriate 
manner.  Chancellor  Harrington,  who  has  sub- 
scribed 5,0001.  towards  the  restoration  and  re- 
seated the  nave,  as  well  as  carried  out  a deal  of 
similar  work  at  his  own  private  cost,  expressed 
bis  willingness  to  give  up  his  house. 

Worcester. — The  work  of  restoration  on  Wor- 


cester Cathedral  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  ^ >>cou 

and  an  important  portion  of  it  has  just  been  | end  of  the  nave  and  the  north  side  of  the  choir- 


completed.  Sufficient  money  has  been  raised  in 
the  diocese  for  fully  carrying  out  the  designs, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  restoration  will  be 
completed  in  a little  more  than  a year  from  the 
present  time.  It  is  stated  that  the  first  artists 
of  this  country,  and  some  “ talented  French 
refugees,”  have  been  engaged  of  late  on  the 
restoration  of  the  choir,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott. 

Bristol. — Bishop  Ellicott,  in  his  annual  address 
to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  observes : — “ I regret  deeply  to  say  that 
I cannot  report  favourably  of  the  advance  of 
the  work  in  the  cathedral  at  Bristol.  One  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  work  writes  to  me  that  he 
has  nothing  satisfactory  to  mention,  except  that 
there  has  been  no  actual  pause  in  the  works  of 
the  new  nave.  Half-time  wdtk  is  now  going  on 
mainly  on  the  south  wall.  What  has  been  done 
up  to  the  present  time  is  as  follows : — Two  bays 
(the  first  and  second)  have  been  completed  and 
roofed  in.  The  third  and  fourth  have  been 
raised  to  the  height  of  the  crown  of  the  windows, 
while  the  remaining  bays  have  been  raised  about 
30  ft.  on  the  north  side,  so  as  to  receive  the 
south  porch  (nobly  contributed  by  Mr.  Wait,  and 
now  completed)  and  Mrs.  Maze’s  tower  window. 
On  the  west  and  south  side  the  walls  of  these 
bays  are  only  10  ft.  high.  A portion  of  the 
cloisters  has  been  restored,  and  stained  glass 
contributed  by  the  dean  and  other  friends. 
What  remains  to  be  done,  then,  is  much,  and  I 
regret  to  say  there  is  little  wherewith  to  do  it. 
The  appeal  for  the  needed  sum  to  roof  in  the 
whole  nave  (15,000?.)  has  been  very  inadequately 
responded  to.  Though  a liberal  Bristol  citizen 
offered  2,000?.  if  the  needed  sum  were  raised 
before  the  next  anniversary,  I regret  to  say  that 
as  yet  1,G00?.  have  been  the  total  response  to  the 
munificent  offer.” 

Gloucester. — Mr.  J.  D.  Birchall,  of  Bowden 
Hall,  has  added  to  his  previous  contribution 
another  100?.  to  the  restoration  fund  of  this 
cathedral.  The  treasurer  of  the  fund  received 
in  1871,  2,592?.  13s.  3d.,  and  paid  in  that  year 
3,541?.  15s.  8d.  The  sum  total  of  the  receipts 
to  December,  1871,  is  12,465?.  13s.  2d.,  and  the 
sura  total  of  the  expenditure  12,178?.  3s.  2d. 
The  need,  therefore,  of  additional  supplies  with- 
out delay  is  very  apparent.  As  the  Bishop 
observes  in  his  pastoral  letter, — “The  first 
portion  of  the  great  work  may  bo  considered  as 
completed.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done. 
The  state  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  very  deplorable ; 
the  stonework  of  the  cloisters,  and  the  windows 
on  three  sides,  need  extensive  reparations ; and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  great  building  re- 
storation is  urgently  needed.” 

Chester. — The  restoration  of  Chester  Cathedral 
has  been  steadily  advancing  at  various  points,  and 
the  results  may  be  enumerated  as  follow  : — The 
central  tower’,  which  was  in  so  bad  a condition 
that  fragments  of  decayed  stone  used  to  fall  off 
on  windy  nights,  has  been  for  some  time  com- 
pletely restored ; so  also  has  the  south  side  of 
the  choir,  where  tracery  of  the  ancient  form  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  windows  which  used  to 
be  seen  there.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir  a roof,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
was  afterwards  destroyed,  has  been  replaced. 
Some  disappointment  has  been  felt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  appearance  of  the  new  roof, 
but  the  defect  will  be  remedied  by  scaling. 
Here  some  new  windows  have  been  placed  by 
Mr.  T.  Brassey,  M.P.,  in  memory  of  his  father. 
In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  fabric  must 
be  mentioned  the  restoration  of  the  south  side 
and  eastern  end  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  to  the 
appearance  which  they  originally  presented  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Turning  now  to  the 
nave,  we  find  the  south  side,  with  its  flying 
buttresses,  along  with  the  porch  and  the  lower 
stage  of  the  south-western  tower  nearly  com- 
pleted. Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
cloister  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  is  essential  to  give  mechanical 
support  to  the  groining  of  the  north  aisle.  But 
the  most  conspicuous  changes  have  been  in  the 
interior  of ‘the  nave,  from  which  the  yellow  wash 
has  been  removed  and  the  injured  masonry  made 
good,  where  the  south  aisle  has  received  stone 
groining,  and  where  especially  the  great  central 
space  has  been  vaulted  in  oak.  We  notice  here 
in  the  centre  the  Royal  arms  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  “Earl  of  Chester,”  who  before  his  illness 
gave  encouragement  to  the  work  of  restoration 
by  a generous  contribution.  The  various  parts 
of  this  work  of  complete  restoration  remain  to 
be  done  : for  instance,  the  finishing  of  the  west 


but  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the  great* 
south  transept,  which  calls  for  extensive  works! ■ 
both  internally  and  externally,  large  accessions^ 
of  money  will  be  required.  The  original  csti-jl 
mate  for  the  whole  undertaking  was  55,500?-jH 
Of  this  sum,  40,000?.,  including  10,000?.  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  have  been 
collected  and  nearly  expended.  There  remains 
to  be  subscribed  the  sum  of  30,000?.,  and  the 
hope  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  is  that  of  this  ■ 
sum  10,000?.  may  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  1 
this  year  and  next. 

Wells. — The  restorations  on  the  west  front  of  I 
the  cathedral  are  steadily  progressing.  The-* 
central  part  is  very  nearly  completed,  and  much:  I 
of  the  scaffolding  has  been  removed,  so  that  now  a 
the  work  that  has  been  done  can  plainly  be  seen.  I 
So  much  of  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the- 1 
stonework  has  been  removed  by  the  insertion  of  I 
new  stone  that  at  first  sight  the  restored  portions-  1 
have  almost  the  appearance  of  a new  structure-* 
The  Kilkenny  polished  marble  columns  and.  I 
mouldings  contrast  with  the  Doulting  stone.  The  I 
workmen  are  now  at  work  upon  the  south-west  I 
buttresses,  and  the  southern  and  eastern  portions-.  I 
of  the  south-west  tower.  The  works  are  being:  I 
carried  on  by  Mr.  White,  the  contractor,  under  I 
the  personal  superintendence  (with  an  occasional  I 
visit  from  Mr.  Ferrey)  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  as  I 
clerk  of  the  works. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

The  north  side  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  I 
appears  to  have  had  originally  a lancet  aroade  I 
below  the  window.  The  arcade  in  a similar*'! 
position  in  the  north  aisle  is  well  known  by  the  I 
illustration  in  Brandon’s  “Analysis  of  Gothic  I 
Architecture.”  Only  one  bay  remains,  however,  I 
of  the  arcade  in  the  south  aisle.  It  was  cut  I 
away  under  the  windows — that  were  formed  I 
when  it  existed ; and  openings  were  made  I 
between  the  floor  and  their  cills.  In  the  course  I 
of  recent  examination  of  the  walls  in  various  I 
portions  of  the  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  I 
detecting  the  original  form  of  the  structure,  and  I 
clearing  away  modem  and  ungainly  accretions,.  I 
a mass  of  roughly-constructed  walling  has  been  11 
removed  from  the  two  bays  westward  of  the  I 
door,  now  used  for  entrance  to  the  building,  at  I 
the  oast  end  of  the  south  aisle.  This  has  laid  I 
bare  an  unglazed  stone  screen  in  the  eastern,.  I 
and  a pleasing  doorway  in  the  western,  of  the  I 
two  bays,  all  in  Tottemhoe  stone.  These  stand,  I 
therefore  (further  back  in  the  thickness  of  the  I 
wall),  where  the  lancet  arcade  named  above  was  I 
aforetime.  The  coincidence  of  position  with  I 
that  assigned  to  the  Chantry  Chapel  recorded  to  I 
have  been  built  by  Abbot  Wallingford  (who  began  I 
to  rule  A.D.  1476)  may  probably  lead  to  some  I 
interesting  conclusions  when  excavations  in  the  I 
little  graveyard  have  enlarged  the  amount  of  I 
accurate  information.  The  ddbris  w’hich  was  I 
removed  consisted  of  the  fragments  of  a deli-  ■ 
cately  designed  and  wrought  shrine, — too  frag-  I 
mentary,  however,  for  the  design  to  be  perceived.  I 
The  visible  surfaces  are  covered  with  strong  I 
colour  and  gilding, — forcible  enough  to  cause  I 
acute  pain  to  the  advocates  of  unpainted  .] 
masonry.  Several  fragments  of  Purbeck  marble,  I 
evidently  parts  of  an  erection  designed  on  a I 
small  module,  have  also  come  to  light. 

We  hope  that  researches  into  the  unexplored  I 
recesses  of  these  most  interesting  buildings  will  I 
enable  us  to  report  in  the  future  some  well-  I 
ascertained  groups  of  facts  that  will  throw  light  I 
on  our  architectural  history  and  antiquities,.  'J 
deduced  from  the  materials  extracted  from  the  I 
odd  hiding-places  in  which  they  have  been  so  I 
strangely  stored. 


LAMPS  ON  THE  EMBANKMENT. 


London,  among  other  undesirable  distinctions,, 
possesses  one  that  attaches  to  it  from  the  variety-  , 
and  ineffable  ugliness  of  its  street-lamps.  The 
-patterns  of  the  lamp-pillars  are  in  many  instances 
abominable,  and  a pillar  that  is  not  palpably  off 
the  plumb  is  quite  a rarity.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
notice  signs  of  improvement  in  this  matter,  and 
foremost  among  such  signs  are  the  handsome,  sub- 
stantial, spherical  lamps  that  are  being  fitted  on 
the  artistic  standards  that  surmount  the  river- 
wall  of  the  Victoria  Embankment.  These  lamps 
are  from  the  designs,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  Mr. 
Yulliamy,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  lamps  are  spheres,  of  24  in.  diameter,  or 
26  in.  over  all.  The  glass  is  in  four  equal  divi- 
sions above  and  below  the  central  bar ; one  of 
the  bottom  quarters  being  fitted  in  a metal 
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tme,  and  adjusted  to  open,  sliding  within  the 
up  for  rather  more  than  half  its  size,  to  each 
le,  for  cleaning.  The  glass  bars  are  of  copper, 
.d  rolled  in  such  form  as  to  give  the  greatest 
rength  possible  while  exposing  as  little  surface 
may  be  for  shadow.  The  apparent  slightness 
the  glass  bars  might  induce  a fear  that  the 
mps  are  fragile  ; but  this  is  not  found  to  be  the 
,se.  Apart  from  ornamentation,  and  their 
>ing  rather  larger,  tho  Embankment  lamps  are 
tnilar  in  structure  to  those  at  the  Metropolitan 
id  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Stations, 
hich  have  been  found,  on  trial,  to  bear  a 
usliing- weight  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
>unds  before  sinking  under  it.  Light  and  airy 
though  they  seem,  each  lamp,  with  the  frame- 
ork  in  which  it  rests,  weighs  1^  cwt.  The 
hole  of  the  metal  in  the  lamp  and  frame  that  is 
jove  tho  capital  of  the  cast-iron  lamp-pillar  is 
: cast  brass,  or  copper,  rolled  or  stamped. 

Each  lamp  is  furnished  with  three  small  brass 
tilers,  upon  which  it  revolves,  as  may  be  re- 
lired,  upon  a ledge  cast  upon  the  inside  of  the 
jntral  band  at  the  top  of  the  standard. 

The  metal-work,  after  being  dressed,  brazed, 
lined,  and  again  dressed,  where  necessary,  is 
nned  and  finished  by  bronzing.  Mr.  Parkes, 
ho  provided  the  lamps,  was  selected  from 
nong  about  a dozen  competitors. 


HE  ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 
The  Council  of  this  Institution  are  appealing 
> architects  and  employers  of  art-workmen  to 
md  students  to  the  Museum,  and  they  state 
rnt,  beyond  the  collection,  they  are  now  in  a 
osition  to  provide  for  visitors  many  things  in 
'hich  they  have  hitherto  been  deficient ; e.g., 
esks,  chairs,  facilities  for  taking  down  casts, 
;c. ; while  they  contemplate,  if  the  number  of 
ttendances  should  require  it,  the  re-opening  of 
lie  Museum  at  night.  The  catalogue,  too,  is 
ow  in  hand,  and  will  be  issued  without  delay, 
’o  architects  the  Council  represent  the  value  of 
ncouraging  the  study  by  their  pupils  of  such  a 
ollection,  and  ask  that  a certain  number  of 
ours  each  week  should  be  set  apart  as  a rule 
or  this  purpose ; employers  of  art- workmen 
re  urged  to  give  their  men  time  to  enable  them 
o learn  that  which  is  the  grammar  of  their  art, 
iy  permitting  them  to  visit  the  Museum,  not 
Iter  the  day’s  work  is  done,  but  during  working 
iouts. 

A conference  was  held  in  the  Museum  on 
Thursday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  which  the  attendance 
ras  considerable,  and  included  Mr.  Beresford 
lope,  M.P.  (in  the  chair),  Lord  Alwyne  Compton, 
dessrs.  G.  G.  Scott,  Hayter  Lewis,  C.  C.  Nelson, 
Y.  Slater,  E.  Hall,  George  Plucknett,  Elkington, 
locks,  Birnie  Philip ; Richardson,  Slade,  & Co. ; 
lox  & Son,  Lias  & Son,  Redfern,  Hart  & Co., 
Paice,  Ruddock,  and  others.  The  Chairman, 
jord  A.  Compton,  and  Mr.  Scott,  placed  before 
ho  meeting  tho  views  with  which  the  Council 
lad  invited  the  Conference,  and  a number  of 
raggestions  were  then  made  to  which  we  may 
•etum  on  another  occasion. 


ERECTION  OP  DWELLING-HOUSES  IN 
TOWNS  IN  IRELAND. 

TnE  smallness  of  the  number  of  Building 
Societies  amongst  the  labouring  classes  in 
[reland  has  led  to  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  state  of  things,  within  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  remove.  Dr.  Hancock,  of  the 
Statistics  Office,  Dublin,  points  out  the  following 
as  the  causes  which  have  come  under  his 
notice  : — 

1.  Want  of  extending  union  rating  to  Ireland. 

2.  Want  of  extending  to  tenants'  improvements  in 
human  habitations  in  towns,  the  protection  afforded  to 
buildings  on  agricultural  and  pastoral  holdings  by  the 
Irish  Land  Act  of  1870. 

3.  Want  of  extending  to  expenditure  in  improvements 
of  artizaus  and  labourers’  dwellings,  when  made  by  tenant 
or  landlord,  the  priority  “over  all  other  estates,  incum- 
brances, and  interests  whatsoever,”  which  is  granted  to  a 
looal  authority  making  such  expenditure,  by  section  19  of 
Artizans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  1868. 

■1.  Want  of  extending  to  budding  leasing  powers  the 
definition  of  a “ fair  rent”  contained,  to  Irish  Land  Act, 
1870,  as  a substitute  for  “best  rent,"  required  by  statutable 
and  other  leasing  powers. 

5.  Want  of  extending  to  building  leasing  powers  the 
facilities  for  binding  remainder-men,  created  by  the  Irish 
Land  Act,  1870,  as  to  charges  for  sums  agreed  to  be  paid 
by  limited  owner  for  tenants’  improvements. 

6.  Want  of  extension  to  Irish  County  Courts  of  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  exercised  by  English  County 
Courts. 

7.  Want  of  extension  of  Irish  Record  of  Title  to 
marketable  as  well  as  absolute  titles,  as  proposed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  (Lord  Hatkerley's)  Bill  for  England 
iand  Wales. 


8.  Want  of  power  in  Irish  Record  of  Title  Office  to 
establish  a duplicate  local  register,  for  all  dealings  with 
artizans  and  labourers’  dwellings,  at  the  nearest  post- 
office  money-order  office. 

9.  Want  of  power  in  local  town  authority  to  convert  all 
waste  unoccupied  land,  and  land  covered  with  ruined 
houses  (from  defect  of  title),  into  useful  building  ground, 
by  selling  land  after  due  notice,  and  investing  money, 
until  difficulties  of  title,  which  render  the  land  waste,  be 
removed. 

Remarking  on  these  suggestions,  Dr.  Hancock 
says  truly: — The  rule  of  requiring  the  “best,” 
that  is,  the  highest  possible  rent,  to  be  reserved  in 
a lease,  as  in  the  25th  section  of  Landed  Property 
Improvement  Act,  1860,  has  the  effect  of  making  a 
lease  invalid  if  a landlord  makes  any  allowance  to 
a tenant  in  fixing  the  rent  for  previous  improve- 
ments of  the  tenant  or  his  predecessors.  This 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  justice  and  usage 
in  Ireland,  and  accordingly,  in  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  1870,  it  was  remedied  as  to  agricultural 
leases  granted  under  that  Act ; and  instead  of 
“ best  rent  ” being  required,  the  lease  is  to 
reserve  a fair  yearly  rent  without  taking  any- 
thing “in  the  nature  of  a fine,  premium,  or  fore- 
gift ; ” with  a proviso  “that  in  estimating  such 
yearly  rent,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  take 
into  account  against  the  tenant  the  increase,  if 
any,  in  the  value  of  the  holding,  arising  from 
any  improvements  executed  by  the  tenant  or  his 
predecessors.”  Many  building  leasing  powers  in 
Ireland,  statutable  and  others,  are  rendered  of 
very  little  value  for  want  of  “ fair  rent,”  as  thus 
defined,  being  substituted  for  “ best  rent.”  As 
this  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
leases,  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  building 
leases. 

The  subject  is  one  well  deserving  further 
inquiry.  


PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  ST.  PAUL’S. 

A substantial  and  comely  block  of  buildings 
bearing  this  title  has  been  erected  in  the  central 
area  of  Newgate  Market,  from  the  designs  of  the 
City  architect ; Messrs.  Sandon,  Brothers,  being 
the  builders. 

There  is  a passage-way  on  tho  ground-story 
through  the  block,  north  and  south,  and  one  east 
and  west ; the  passage-way  north  and  south  facing 
Rose-street,  in  Newgate -street,  and  Paved  Pas- 
sage in  Paternoster -row.  The  ground  - floor 
all  round  is  appropriated  to  shops,  and  there  are 
two  floors  of  rooms  above.  The  elevations  are 
in  brickwork,  with  cement  dressings,  and  all  the 
ceilings  within  are  boarded.  To  what  extent 
ventilation  is  obtained  for  the  inner  portion  of 
the  parallelogram,  we  were  not  able  to  see,  the 
gates  which  close  the  footways  being  fast  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.  Tho  Messrs.  Blackie  have 
already  moved  into  one  of  the  Bhops,  and  other 
publishing  firms  will  speedily  be  located  there. 
We  have  still  a belief,  with  all  proper  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  thought  other- 
wise, that  a good  direct  thoroughfare  north  and 
south  would  have  been  a better  arrangement  for 
the  public  and  the  future  than  that  which  has 
been  adopted.  We  conclude  that  tho  old  houses 
around  the  area  on  which  the  new  block  has  been 
erected  will  shortly  come  down  : their  present 
aspect  is  deplorable. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sunderland  WorTcmen-s  Dwellings. — The  first 
premium  has  been  awarded  by  the  corporation 
of  Sunderland  to  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Saltash  School-Board  Competition. — We  have 
received  complaint  that  the  clerk  sent  out  one  of 
the  sets  of  plans  before  they  were  examined  by 
the  committee  to  a gentleman  who  was  not  a 
competitor.  The  statement,  however,  is  not  clear. 


WORCESTER  SCHOOL  BOARD 
COMPETITION. 

We  have  received  at  the  last  moment  from 
Mr.  Witherington  a reply  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
copy  of  Counsel’s  opinion  on  the  matter.  We 
are  able  to  make  space  only  for  the  latter  : — 

“ Worcester  School  Board  and  Witherington. 

Ex  parte  Witherington. 

I am  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  Board,  express  or  implied,  to  adopt  the  best  plan 
submitted.  All  of  the  plans  submitted  might  have  proved 
objectionable,  and  the  approval  was  necessarily  a matter 
entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board.  The  contract  is 
in  substance  merely  that  the  architect  t those  plans  are 
approved  shall  have  the  superintendence  of  the  work. 
Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Witherington  s are 
approved;  for  it  is  Mr.  Day’s  plans  which  are  approved. 
It  does  seem,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Day’s  plans  were  not  sent 
in  in  due  time,  for  the  fact  of  the  31st  December  falling  o«  a 


Sunday  clearly  would  not  extend  the  time  until  the  Monday  * 
and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  have  been  received,  or,  at  al 
events,  not  to  have  been  looked  at  until  it  should  have  been 
ascertained  that  none  of  the  plans  sent  in  in  due  time  were 
of  sufficient  merit ; but  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Day’s  plans  were 
received,  and  were  adjudicated  upon  simultaneously  with 
the  others,  the  circumstance  of  their  being  sent  in  too 
late  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  his  plans  which  aro 
‘approved,’  and  consequently  that  Mr.  Witherington’ s 
are  not.  As  above  intimated,  what  is  chiefly  secured  by 
the  advertisement  is,  that  the  plans  which  are  approved 
shall  not  be  handed  over  to  some  other  person,  for  him  to 
execute  tho  work. 

In  Ward  t>.  Lowndes,  1 Ell.  & Ell.,  9 k),  it  seems  to  have 
been  admitted  that  the  plaintiff  had  become  entitled  to 
the  premium,  and  the  questions  were  only  as  to  enforcing 
payment. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  advertisement  is  illusory,  it  not 
being  such  as  to  entitle  the  architect  who  produces  tho 
best  plans  in  every  respect,  although  admitted  to  be  suit- 
able, to  have  them  adopted,  but  really  leaving  everything, 
short  of  the  misappropriation  of  them,  in  the  power  of  tho 
Board. 

If  the  competition  (such  as  it  was)  were  to  be  opened, 
at  Mr.  ‘Witherington’ s instance,  and  ho  were  simply  to 
send  in  his  present  plans  again,  ho  would  probably  not  be 
entitled  to  retain  the  chequo  for  30J.  ; hut,  under  tho 
circumstances,  I can  only  advise  him  to  acquiesce  in  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a very  irregular  and  unjust  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Board,  and  in  that  case  I eonceivo  he  will 
bo  entitled  to  enforce  payment  of  the  cheque  if  resisted 
by  the  Board.  (Signed)  Lucius  Kellx. 

Inner  Temple,  February  9th,  1872.” 


Sib,— Replying  to  the  insinuations  of  your  correspon- 
dent, “ Dies  Non,”  permit  us  to  observe,  that  we  should 
be  “ astonished”  to  be  told  that  our  estimate  “ emanated 
from  a firm  of  builders  whose  faith,"  &c.,  because  no 
representative  of  any  building  firm,  nor  person  connected 
with  any  member  of  the  board,  saw  our  drawings  until 
after  they  were  in  tho  possession  of  the  board’s  secretary. 

H.  & G.  C.  Haddon. 


LOUTH  HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY 
COMPETITION. 

The  committee,  after  considering  the  merits 
of  the  several  designs  sent  in,  have  selected  tho 
one  submitted  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  Moor- 
gate-street,  London,  and  have  given  instructions 
for  the  working  drawings  to  be  prepared.  Tho 
arrangement  of  the  wards  is  on  the  pavilion 
system.  The  accommodation  provided  on  the 
ground  floor  consists  of  general  sick  ward,  and 
an  accident  ward,  with  operating-room.  Bath- 
room, lavatory,  ward,  scullery,  and  w.c.  con- 
veniences have  been  provided  adjoining  tho 
wards.  The  matron’s  room  is  near  the  entrance, 
and  has  a window  for  overlooking  the  sick  ward. 
Tho  out-patients’  department  is  kept  distinct, 
and  has  a large  waiting-room,  medical  officers’ 
examination-room,  and  dispensary,  with  separate 
entrances ; tho  dead-house  and  post-mortem 
room  faces  north,  and  is  lighted  by  a large  sky- 
light. The  dining-room  for  the  convalescents 
has  a south  aspect.  Tho  administrative  portion 
is  well  separated  from  the  hospital,  and  com- 
prises kitchen  and  scullery,  with  pantry,  larder, 
dry  goods,  clothes,  and  other  stores  ; the  laundry, 
washhouse,  and  drying-closet  being  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  building.  Servants’  w.c., 
coal,  wood,  and  beer  stores,  are  conveniently 
placed. 

On  the  first  floor  the  women’s  sick  ward  is 
similar  to  the  ward  below,  and  the  children’s  and 
separation  ward  is  adjoining.  A nurses’  room, 
servants’  bed-room,  and  clean  linen  store-closets 
are  provided ; also  a private  w.c.  for  the  matron 
and  nurses. 

The  exterior  will  be  of  light  yellow  brick,  with 
red  bands  and  arches,  the  dressings  generally 
being  of  Ancaster  stone.  The  works  will  be 
commenced  as  early  as  possible. 


THE  LAW  COURTS  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I am  surprised  to  find  that  a statement 
of  mine,  that  Mr.  Street  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  sole  architect  of  the  new  Courts  of 
Justice  without  previous  communication  with 
me,  has  been  denied  by  Mr.  Street.  I shall, 
therefore,  feel  obliged  if  yon  will  allow  me  to 
re-assert  emphatically  that  such  was  the  case. 
I first  saw  the  news  in  print  in  your  columns  at 
a club.  Disbelieving  it,  I made  inquiries  ; and, 
having  learned  its  accuracy,  I wrote  to  Mr. 
Street,  who  then  for  the  first  time  told  me  of  it 
in  reply  to  my  letter,  but  neither  then  nor  subse- 
quently did  he  consult  me  in  any  way  respect- 
ing  it. 

Having  received  the  award  of  the  judges  as  to 
what  were  declared  the  “ vital  points  ” of  the 
competition,  I have  always  felt  that  the  award 
was  substantially  a judgment  in  my  favour, 
though  I have  been  willing  to  waive  my  exclu- 
sive claims  in  favour  of  a joint  appointment  with 
Mr.  Street,  as  advised  by  the  judges.  Those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  whole 
correspondence  as  laid  before  Parliament  will  see 
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that  this  line  has  been  taken  in  all  my  letters 
from  the  first. 

I feel  bound  to  mention  this,  as  some  garbled 
extracts  have  appeared  elsewhere. 

Edward  M.  Barry. 


FORESTERS’  HALL,  WILDERNESS-ROW. 

Wilderness-row  is  not  an  inappropriate  name 
for  the  place  so  called  (which  is  close  to  Charter 
House),  so  ragged  and  rugged  is  its  aspect.  At 
one  end  of  it,  and  somewhat  in  a corner,  a new 
hall  has  been  built,  for  that  respectable  and  very 
numerous  body  the  Foresters.  The  style  of 
the  exterior  is  of  a mixed  character,  not  very 
congruous,  the  stone  porches  absolute  Gothic, 
and  the  rest  of  the  structure  what  we  must  call 
Victorian.  Still  it  has  an  agreeable  air,  and  typifies 
a well-to-do  body,  desiring  to  stand  equally  well 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  We  cannot,  however, 
speak  so  contentedly  of  the  interior.  The  large 
meeting-room,  or  “ hall,”  with  its  gallery,  is 
certainly  the  ugliest  apartment  we  have  looked 
at  of  late  years,  and  is  not  likely  to  raise  the 
taste  of  its  occupants.  The  removal  of  the 
large  pilasters  and  little  arches  with  which  the 
walls  are  adorned  would  improve  it.  The 
foundation-stone,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Henshaw,  does  not  indicate 
that  any  architect  was  employed,  and  this  may 
account  for  what  we  have  objected  to. 


WESTMINSTER  CHAPTER-HOUSE. 

Sir, — Touching  your  description,  last  week,  of 
the  Chapter-house,  Westminster  Abbey,  many 
of  your  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  whether 
and  when  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  cloisters 
leading  to  it,  its  useless  solitude  may  be  broken 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  general 
public,  whojiave  paid  for  the  restoration. 

“ How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond’rous  roof. 

By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable, 
Looking  tranquillity.” 

I presume  there  is  some  occult  motive  for 
carefully  concealing  the  existence  of  the  crypt. 
Doubtless  it  is  a dark  place ; but  surely  this  is 
not  sufficient  reason  for  keeping  such  an  intensely 
interesting  relic  entirely  out  of  sight.  Some 
light  is  cast  on  its  character  by  a view  and  plan 
in  your  volume  for  1855,  pp.  67,  198. 

E.  L.  Tahbuck. 


Sie, — In  your  interesting  notice  of  the  restored 
chapter-house,  I notice  two  inadvertencies : — 
“ The  seats  of  the  abbot,  the  friar,  and  the  sub- 
friar, with  probably  those  of  the  chancellor  and 
the  precentor.”  1.  The  prior  and  the  sub- 
prior of  course  are  the  intended  reading. 
2.  The  stalls  of  the  precentor  and  chancellor  in 
this  position  are  peculiar  to  chapter-houses  of 
secular  cathedrals.  The  duties  of  the  chancellor 
are  given  in  my  “ Traditions  and  Customs  of 
Cathedrals,”  just  published  by  Longmans.  He 
was  a dignitary  in  such  foundations.  In  monas- 
teries, the  corresponding  office  was  represented 
by  the  precentor,  in  addition  to  his  common 
duties. 

However,  I am  able  to  allot  these  five  stalls, 
on  the  authority  of  the  MS.  Custumal  of  West- 
minster, to  the  abbot,  the  major  prior,  the  sub- 
prior, and  the  custodes  ordinis,  the  third  and 
fourth  priors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  hold  chapter 
and  collation.  I printed  a breviate  of  it  in  the 
Ecclesiastic. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

London. — An  inspection  of  the  Bewer  works  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  King’s-cross  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Bazalgette,  who,  in  reference  to  the  over- 
flow of  sewage,  states  that  to  effectually  remedy 
the  defects  complained  of  would  require  the  con- 
struction of  an  independent  line  of  sewer  for 
storm-waters  only,  at  a probable  cost  of  70,0001. 
A communication  to  this  effect  was  laid  before 
the  Clerkenwell  Vestry,  at  its  last  meeting,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  approving  of  Mi-.  Bazal- 
gette’s  proposition. 

Thames  Sewerage  Commission. — A deputation 
of  gentlemen  connected  with  several  of  the  water 
companies  of  the  metropolis  has  waited  upon  the 
Home  Secretary,  to  point  out  the  serious  con- 
sequences that  would  follow  Mr.  Bazalgette’s 
plan  for  purifying  the  Thames  from  sewage 
between  the  metropolis  and  Windsor.  Mr. 


James  Clay,  M.P.,  who  headed  the  deputation, 
adduced  in  detail  many  reasons  why  the  pro- 
posed scheme  should  not  be  carried  out.  The 
idea  was  to  convey  the  sewage  of  twenty-four 
towns,  containing  a population  of  300,000,  all 
situated  below  the  in-take  of  the  West  Middlesex, 
the  Grand  Junction,  and  the  Vauxhall  Water 
Companies,  through  many  miles  of  sewer  to  a 
point  above  the  in-take  of  the  water  companies, 
and  discharge  it  in  a part  where  in  all  probability 
the  streams  in  Chertsey  and  the  neighbourhood 
would  be  contaminated  by  it,  and  the  water  com- 
panies would  thus  become  the  distributors  of 
impure  water.  For  this  reason  the  scheme  was 
opposed  by  large  landowners  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  great  object  of  the  deputation  was 
to  prevent  the  impurity  from  being  taken  so  close 
to  their  works.  Other  gentlemen  urged  the  im- 
portance of  Government  interference,  and  the 
Home  Secretary  promised  to  give  the  ‘‘most 
serious  consideration  to  the  very  grave  objections 
that  had  been  raised.” 

Cambridge. — On  the  31st  ult.  a meeting  of  the 
University  Syndicate  held  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Charles  Bateman,  of  Westminster,  who  had 
been  called  in  under  the  sanction  of  the  Senate 
to  advise  them  upon  the  various  schemes  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  submitted  by 
Messrs.  R.  R.  Rowe,  Bazalgette,  G.  W.  Stephen- 
son, and  J.  Bailey  Denton  respectively,  for  the 
diversion  of  the  sewage  of  the  town  from  the 
river.  The  town  surveyor  (Mr.  Stephenson) 
attended  the  meeting,  and  the  whole  of  the 
previous  designs,  schemes,  sections,  and  other 
drawings  were  placed  at  Mr.  Bateman’s  disposal. 
On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Bateman  (accom- 
panied by  Mr.  B.  T.  Moore,  of  Pembroke  College, 
and  the  Town  Surveyor)  went  over  the  town  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  existing  sewers, 
and  surveying  the  colleges,  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  it  were  possible  to  utilise  the  existing  Bewers 
as  a portion  of  a scheme  to  be  submitted  for  con- 
sideration. After  Mr.  Bateman  had  minutely 
inquired  into  the  various  details,  he  made  a 
survey  of  the  different  sites  in  the  locality  that 
had  been  previously  inspected  and  reported  upon 
as  suitable  for  sewage  irrigation ; and  his  opinion, 
we  understand,  coincides  with  those  previously 
given  by  the  other  engineers,  that  the  Chesterton 
and  Milton  neighbourhood  is  pre-eminently 
favourable.  The  Town  Surveyor,  according  to 
the  local  Chronicle,  is  still  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Bateman. 

Oxford. — The  Drainage  Committee  having  re- 
commended that  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  bo  appointed 
Consulting  Engineer,  and  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  committee  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  Mr. 
Denton  is  to  be  employed,  the  report  has  been 
adopted  by  the  council. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDING  ACT. 

The  Bill  has  been  again  revised,  and  is  being 
prepared  to  be  taken  into  the  House.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  settled,  and  may  even  be 
divided,  the  sanitary  portion  from  the  construc- 
tional, before  it  is  brought  in. 


LINCOLN  WATERWORKS. 

These  waterworks,  which  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  a private  company,  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
local  Board  of  Health. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  last  session 
for  increased  powers,  contained  an  agreement 
for  a sale  of  the  waterworks  undertaking  to  the 
Local  Board,  at  a price  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration. 
The  arbitrators  and  umpire  having  been  ap- 
pointed, Mr.  Cawley,  of  Manchester,  on  the  part 
of  the  company ; Mr.  Hunter,  of  Wigan,  on  the 
part  of  the  local  Board;  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  of 
Manchester,  the  umpire ; a hearing  took  place 
at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  last  month, 
when  Mr.  Charles  Pollock,  and  Mr.  Brogden, 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Tweed  & Carline,  solici- 
tors, appeared  as  counsel  for  the  company,  and 
Mr.  Horatio  Lloyd  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Waddy,  in- 
structed by  Mr.  Hebb,  solicitor,  appeared  as 
counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Board. 

The  sittings  occupied  four  days.  The  scien- 
tific witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  the  company, 
were  Mr.  J.  W.  Leather,  of  Leeds,  C.E.  ; Mr. 
Teage,  the  company’s  manager;  Mr.  Thomas 
Fenwick,  of  Leeds,  C.E.;  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Foster, 
of  Manchester,  C.E.,  whose  valuations  averaged 
over  70,000Z.  The  skilled  witnesses  called  for 
the  Local  Board  were  Dr.  Medlock,  chemical 
analyst  ; Mr.  Edward  Ryde,  of  Westminster, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Goddard,  of  Lincoln,  surveyors; 


I Mr.  Jno.  Taylor,  of  London,  C.E. ; Mr.  Jno.  S„ 
Norris,  of  Nottingham,  C.E. ; and  Mr.  Joseph! 
Quick,  of  London,  C.E.  The  evidence  of  these 
gentlemen  went  to  show  a value  for  the  whole 
concern,  of  from  40,000Z.  to  45, 000 Z.  Counsel 
having  addressed  the  court,  the  arbitrators  took 
time  to  consider  their  award. 


URQUHART  CASTLE,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  . 
INVERNESS. 

About  half-way  between  the  two  extremities]  I 
of  Loch  Ness,  the  loch  is  suddenly  reduced  by  1 1 
about  one-third  of  its  ordinary  breadth  by  the  I 
projection  from  its  western  shore  of  a bold  head  J I 
land,  under  cover  of  which  the  glens  of  Urqu-'  I 
hart  and  Moriston  open  upon  the  loch,  and  I 
contribute  to  it,  across  a marshy  deposit  of  I 
gravel  and  peat,  their  respective  waters. 

The  headland  which  is  thus  partially  isolated  I 
between  these  waters  and  the  loch  is  moderately  I 
lofty,  and  slopes  down  steeply  towards  its  I 
extremity  at  the  north-east,  again  to  rise  and  I 
finally  to  terminate  in  an  oval  and  nigged  knoll  j 
of  rock,  which  stands  out  from  50  ft.  to  100  ft. 
above  both  the  water  and  the  contiguous  land-  j 
Upon  and  covering  this  knoll  is  placed  Castle  l 
Urqnhart,  which  is  thus  a very  prominent  object -J 
from  Lochness,  and  combines,  in  a very  remark-  I 
able  degree,  natural  and  artificial  defences  upon 
its  enceinte  and  within  its  area. 

The  rock,  open  at  each  end,  and  along  its- 1 
north-eastern  side  towards  the  loch,  is  protected  I 
on  the  land  side  by  a deep  and  broad  ditchx 
quarried  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  from  I 
shore  to  shore,  not,  indeed,  to  the  level  of  the  j 
water,  by  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.,  but  to  a depth  I 
which  at  one  point  gives  a precipitous  height  of 
30  ft.  to  40  ft.  to  the  rock  forming  its  scarp. 

In  general  plan,  the  castle,  like  the  rock  it 
stands  upon,  is  an  irregular  oval,  reduced  to  I 
something  of  an  hour-glass  figure  by  the  indenta-  I 
tion  of  a small  cove  near  its  centre.  At  the  I 
north  and  most  prominent  end,  is  the  rectangular  I 
keep.  On  the  landward  front  is  the  gatehouse,  I 
and  in  the  side  opposite  appears  to  have  been  a 
small  tower.  The  enceinte  is  completed  by  cur-  I 
tain-walls,  ranging  in  thickness  and  height  from  I 
4 ft.  to  9 ft.,  and  from  20  ft.  to  40  ft.,  according  I 
as  they  supported  buildings  within,  or  occupied  I 
weak  or  strong  points  in  the  defence. 

The  entrance  is  by  a causeway  of  masonry,  | 
12  ft.  broad,  having  a roadway  between  para-  I 
pets,  and  about  80  ft.  long  from  the  counter-  I 
scarp  to  the  scarp  of  the  ditch.  At  about  40  ft- 
from  the  counterscarp,  and  6 ft.  beyond  the  I 
centre  of  the  ditch,  there  10  ft.  deep,  is  an  I 
opening  of  20  ft.,  formerly  occupied  by  a draw-  I 
bridge,  beyond  which  the  parapets  are  higher,  I 
and  probably  formed  part  of  some  kind  of  I 
advanced  work,  for  the  management  and  pro-  I 
tection  of  the  bridge.  This  part  of  the  defence  I 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  causeway  proper,  I 
about  20  ft.,  the  ditch  here  being  80  ft.  broad,  I 
and  a platform  of  20  ft.,  with  a rise  of  6 ft.,  I 
intervening  between  the  end  of  the  causeway  I 
and  the  gate. 

The  gate  is  removed  about  6 ft.  to  the  south  I 
of  the  line  of  the  causeway,  so  as  to  check  I 
a rush  upon  it.  It  is  a plain  round-headed  a 
portal  of  9 ft.  opening,  between  two  half-round  I 
towers,  and  above  it  is  the  usual  small  look-out  I 
window  of  the  portcullis  chamber.  Just  within  I 
the  gateway  is  the  square  groove,  in  which  I 
hung  the  portcullis,  and  beyond  is  a barrel  I 
vault,  x-ibbed  at  intervals,  for  gates,  and  I 
having  a lodge  door  on  the  left  hand.  The  I 
passage  ends  in  a plain  but  good  round-headed  I 
gateway,  the  coigns  and  ring  stones  of  which  are  I 
of  excellent  ashlar,  and  which  is  set  in  the  inner  I 
face  of  the  gatehouse.  This  is  a rectangular  I 
building,  with  two  half-round  towers  flanking  I 
its  outer  entrance,  and  on  each  side  of  the  I 
central  passage  is  a chamber  also  barrel-  jl 
vaulted,  but  having  semicircular  and  semi-  I 
domed  west  ends.  One  of  these  rooms,  as  j 
mentioned,  opens  from  its  side  into  the  passage,  I 
and  the  other  from  its  end,  into  the  court.  The  1 
gatehouse  had  an  upper  floor,  also  vaulted,  and  .1 
apparently  also  a second  floor,  of  which  traces  ■ 
remain.  Fi-agments  of  a chimney-shaft  which  1 
has  fallen  from  its  front,  encumber  the  cause-  ■ 
way. 

Emerging  from  the  gatehouse,  the  rugged  I 
character  of  the  interior  comes  at  once  into  view, 

On  the  right  is  a path  between  two  knolls  of  I 
rock ; that  on  the  left  moderately  high,  and  not  I 
quite  extending  to  the  waterward  curtain  ; that  V 
on  the  right  liigh  and  steep,  and  its  perpen-  I 
dicular  face  forming  the  landward  curtain,  the  I 
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wall  crowning  which  is  9 ft.  thick.  At  the 
'south-east  end,  where  the  two  ridgos  unite,  is  a 
small  circular  eminence,  which  may  have  been  a 
beacon . This  part  of  the  outer  ward  is  a fortress 
in  itself,  and  upon  its  highest  ground  are  traces 
of  buildings.  A fragment  of  the  waterward 
curtain  still  stands  about  30  ft.  high,  and  6 ft. 
thick ; but  there  are  no  traces  in  this  quarter  of 
mural  towers. 

The  gatehouse  opens  upon  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  ward,  where  it  is  indented  by  a small 
cove.  The  curtain  was  carried  round  this  cove, 
and  contained  a postern,  whence  a path  led  down 
to  the  water,  here  shielded  by  the  cliff.  There 
is  a window  in  the  curtain, — a part  probably  of 
a building  for  the  protection  of  the  postern  and 
the  galleys  below. 

The  way  from  the  gatehouse  towards  the  left 
leads  to  the  keep.  It  rises  by  a steep  curve 
between,  on  the  right,  a high  wall  of  some 
ruined  building,  and  on  the  left  a curious  knoll 
of  rock,  scarped  steeply  into  a rectangular 
figure,  about  30  ft.  high,  and  on  the  top  of 
which  are  foundations  of  a building,  15  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  which  must  have  been  as  tall  as  the  upper 
floor  of  the  gatehouse,  and  have  commanded  the 
adjacent  curtain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a narrow  hollow  way.  Following  the  curved 
road,  a cross  wall  is  reached,  which  cuts  off  the 
inner  from  the  outer  ward,  and  formed  an  out- 
work to  the  keep.  This  ward  is  three-sided, — a 
sort  of  quadrant,  the  keep  being  at  the  apex. 
The  land  and  waterward  curtains  form  the  two 
sides,  and  the  base  is  a shallow  curved  ditch,  in 
which  is  built  the  wall,  and  against  it  are  two 
buildings  like  barracks.  Between  their  inner 
cuds  was  the  entrance.  This  ward  was  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  is  now  thickly  encumbered  with 
ruins. 

The  keep  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  stern 
rectangular  Scottish  fortalice  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  about  40  ft.  square,  of  four 
stages,  and  built  on  the  steep,  so  that  its  base- 
ment is  above  ground  on  the  outer,  and  below  it 
on  the  inner,  or  court  side.  This  basement  is 
IB  ft.  by  18  ft.,  within,  barrel  vaulted,  with 
walls.  10  ft.  to  16  ft.  thick,  with  a loop  rising  to 
the  light  on  the  land  side.  It  was  evidently  the 
prison.  The  door  is  opposite  to  the  loop,  and 
opens  into  a small  lobby,  having  on  the  left  the 
foot  of  the  well  stair,  and  in  front  a postern, 
4 ft.  wide,  flat  topped,  and  closed  by  a door, 
which  opened  bn  a small  platform,  about  25  ft. 
above  the  loch,  which  is  reached  by  a steep 
winding  path.  The  turnpike  stair  is  8 ft.  in 
diameter,  and.  is  contained  in  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  tower,  opening  upon  each  floor,  and 
finally  upon  the  battlements.  It  makes  no 
external  projection,  but  is  seen  within,  cutting 
off  an  angle  from  each  floor.  The  basement  and 
the  highest  floor  arc  tho  only  vaulted  chambers. 

The  first  floor  is  lighted  by  a segmental 
arched  window  to  the  court,  and  by  small 
square-headed  loops  towards  the  water.  These 
vary  from  G in.  to  2 ft.  in  breadth  of  opening, 
and  each  lias,  a little  below  it,  an  oillet-hole, 
which  opens  from  the  window-seat.  No  fire- 
place remains,  but  the  cast  wall  is  destroyed,  in 
which  it  may  have  been.  This  chamber  seems 
to  have  been  entered  only  bv  the  well-stair. 

The  second  floor  has  also  openings  under  flat 
segmental  arches,  and  on  the  south  side  is  the 
main  door,  opening  about  20  ft.  above  the 
ground,  and  reached  either  by  wooden  steps  or 
some  other  means  now  destroyed. 

The  third  floor,  or  fourth  Stage,  differs  from 
the  rest  in  that  a small  chamber  is  contained  in' 
the  south-eastern  angle,  the  -door  into  which  is  in  j 
tho  south  wall,  near  its  east  end.  This  may 
have  been  an  oratory,  but  as  the  east  wall  of 
the  keep  is  gone,  and  with  it  the  east  end  of 
this  chamber,  which  also  is  inaccessible,  such 
details  as  may  remain  have  not  been  examined. 
In  the  west  wall  of  the  main  chamber  is  an 
excellent,  flat  segmental  arch  in  ashlar,  which 
spans  a fireplace  and  a window  looking  down 
the  loch.  This  upper  story  was  covered  with  a 
vault,  in  the  west  side  of  which  arc  traces  of  a 
side  arch,  covering  that  over  the  fireplace  and 
window.  Most  of  the  main  vault  has  fallen  in. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  remains  of  any 
garderobes.  The  parapet  is  gone,  but  the  wall 
is  crowned  by  a bold  moulding,  and  beyond  this,’ 
at  each  angle  there  is  a row  of  short  corbels, 
which  probably  carried  the  usual  bartizan 
turrets.  Over  the  door,  ‘ at  the  top  of  the  wall, 
are  four  bold  corbels,  which  evidently  oanied  a 
machicolation  for  its  defence. 

Urquhart  is  far  more  extensive  than  most 
Highland  castles,  and  the  traces  of  barracks 


show  that  its  area  was  turned  to  full  account. 
It  would  contain  a garrison  of  from  400  to  500 
men.  Though  the  masonry  is  rough,  it  is  good, 
the  proportions  of  the  keep  are  excellent,  and 
the  ashlar  work  used  for  tho  doorways,  quoins, 
and  window  dressings,  is  well  executed.  What 
arches  remain  are  roundheaded  or  segmental, 
not  pointed.  At  the  north-east  angle  the  keep 
has  a small  short  buttress  set  on  anglewise,  and 
one,  also  short,  of  a pilaster  character,  and 
slight  projection,  set  on  the  west  face  of  the 
north-west  angle.  The  curtain  springs  from  the 
keep,  half  of  which  is  outsideit. 

Urquhart  is  one  of  tho  chain  of  fortresses, 
which  stretched  across  tho  great  glen  from 
Inverness  to  Inverlochy,  and  were  employed 
from  an  early  period  to  defend  and  overawe  the 
country.  By  some  accounts  it  is  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  the  Coinyns  of  Badenoch,  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  when  Edward  I.  was  at  Kil- 
drummic,  near  Naim,  in  1303,  lie  despatched  a 
party  who  laid  siege  to  this  castle,  and  with 
some  difficulty  took  it,  putting  Sir  Alcn  de 
Bois,  its  governor,  and  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 
In  1334  it  was  held  for  Baliol  by  Sir  Robert 
Lauder,  of  Quarrel  Wood,  as  governor ; and  the 
office  seems  to  have  been  heritable,  for  Lauder’s 
daughter  married  Chisholm,  and  their  son,  Sir 
Robert  Chisholm,  of  Chisholm,  who  had  Quarrel 
Wood  , had  also  the  constabloship  of  Urquhart, 
then,  and  probably  always,  a royal  castle. 
Chisholm’s  title,  however,  was  insecure,  for  in 
1359  David  II.  disponed  the  barony  and  castle 
to  William  Earl  of  Sutherland,  and  John  his 
son. 

After  this,  Urquhart  was  held  under  tho 
crown  by  the  Grants  of  Freueliie,  afterwards  of 
Castle  Grant,  who,  as  chamberlains  for  the 
Crown,  got  possession  of  most  of  the  adjacent 
lands.  In  1509,  James  IV.,  under  an  Act  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  granted  three-fourths 
of  Urquhart  Lordship,  and  of  the  Baronies  of 
Urquhart  and  Glenmoriston,  to  Grant  of  Fren- 
chie,  and  his  two  sons,  from  whom  descended 
the  Grants  of  Glenmoriston  and  Corriemony. 
The  castle  has  since  remained  in  tho  Grant 
family,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Eaii  of 
Seafield,  whose  house  of  Bulmacaan  is  in  the 
lower  Valiev  of  Urquhart. 

It  appeal’s  that  the  Knights  of  the  Temple 
had  an  establishment  in  the  Bay,  and  brought 
into  cultivation  the  lands  on  its  eastern  shore. 
Probably  they  were  constables  of  the  Castle. 
On  the  farm  of  Phinians  is  still  a place  called 
Temple. 

Until  after  the  rebellion  of  1745  Glen  Urquhart 
was  in  a very  disturbed  state.  Grant  did  not 
reside  there,  and  tlie  people  were  continually 
attacked  by  the  clansmen  from  Glengarry, 
Locliiel,  and  Kintail. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  with  any  precision 
1 the  date  either  of  tlie  early  or  the  present  castlo 
! of  Urquhart.  The  ditch  is  no  doubt  much  older 
than  the  siege  of  1303.  The  remains  of  tlie 
J castle  now  standing  can  scarcely  be  older  than 
I the  fifteenth  century,  and  probably  it  was  one 
of  those  built  about  the  middle  of  it,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  strong  recommendation  published 
by  James  I.  on  his  return  from  his  captivity  in 
England. 

An  excellent  account  of  tliis  part  of  tlie 
Highlands,  and  of  the  desoent  of  the  Urquhart 
property,  will  be  found  in  the  “ New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  for  Invernesshire,”  p.  43. 

G.  T.  C. 


HULL  DOCK  COMPANY’S  NEW  OFFICES. 

The  Dock  Company  have  taken  formal  posses- 
sion of  their  new  offices.  The  building  stands 
on  a.  triangular  piece  of  ground,  facing  JunetTon- 
street,  New  Gross-street,  and  the  Queen's  Dock 
respectively,  the  centre  of  the  side  next  to  the 
Dock  projecting  forward,  and  its  plan  conse- 
quently presenting  much  difficulty,  especially  as 
a maximum  accommodation  was  required  upon 
a comparatively  limited  area.  The  architect,  by 
■designing  the  building  to  follow  the  outline  of 
the  complete  site,  has  utilised  the  whole  area, 
and  obtained  space  for  a central  court  for  light 
and  ventilation.  There  being  so  much  water  in 
proximity  to  the  site,  the  Italian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, of  the  “Venetian”  type,  has  been 
adopted  for  the  building,  which  is  arranged  with 
three  faijadcs,  corresponding  with  the  frontages. 
Tlie  main  facades  are  connected  with  each  angle 
by  short  circular  fatjades,  but  having  projecting 
porticos,  with  detached  Ionic  columns,  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  servo  as  buttresses  to  towers 
and  cupolas  surmounting  these  angles. 


The  entire  building  is  faced  with  selected 
Ancaster  stone,  excepting  the  principal  sculp- 
tures, which  arc  of  Portland,  and  the  basement, 
which  is  of  Brarnley  Fall.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  Westmoreland  slates.  The  whole  structure 
is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  the  uprights 
Conned  of  ornamental  tridents  and  harpoons 
placed  alternately,  with  solid  square  standards  at 
intervals,  capped  by  escutcheons  and  crowns. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  tlie 
main  entrance  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Junction-street  front ; a portico  and  vestibule 
lead  to  a handsome  entrance-hall,  out  of 
which,  on  the  ground-floor,  are  arranged  the 
various  offices  appertaining  to  the  resident  engi- 
neer and  the  superintendent  dock-master,  and 
from  which  a wide  staircase  of  Portland  stone, 
bordered  by  a wrought-iron  railing  of  good 
design,  leads  to  the  landing  of  tho  first  floor. 
From  this  landing  arc  entrances  to  the  board- 
room  and  waiting-room ; a corridor  to  the  right 
leads  to  the  secretary’s  department,  the  ac- 
countant’s office,  strong-room,  &c. ; and  one  to 
the  left  conducts  to  the  solicitor’s  offices,  and  to 
| an  ante-room,  in  which  a memorial  tablet, — con- 
taining the  names  of  the  chairman,  directors, 
and  officers  of  the  Dock  Company,  and  the 
architect, — has  been  placed  • and  to  the  pro- 
prietors’ court-room,  an  apartment,  70  ft.  in 
length,  29  ft.  in  width,  and  21  ft.  6 in.  in  height, 
tlie  highly-decorated  ceiling  of  which  is  supported 
on  each  side  by  marble  columns  16  ft.  high,  with 
ornamental  Corinthian  capitals  and  entablature, 
and  a cresting  over.  The  wharfage  department 
is  kept  distinct  from  the  other  offices,  having  its 
entrance  from  the  centre  of  the  quay  frontage. 
The  wharf  office  is  100  ft.  by  29  ft.  and  18  ft. 
high. 

Within  the  building  is  an  open  court  : this 
affords  means  for  thorough  ventilation  and 
lighting.  The  wanning  and  ventilating  arrange- 
ments are  effected  by  means  of  a fan,  worked  by 
a small  steam-engine. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  of  London,  was  the  architect. 

The  erection  of  the  building  generally,  in- 
cluding the  brickwork,  masonry,  carpenters’  and 
joiners’  work,  and  painting1,  has  been  carried  out 
by  tlie  Dock  Company’s  own  staff  of  workmen, 
under  the  superintendence  of  their  resident 
engineer,  Mr.  R.  A.  Marillier,  C.E.  Tlie  whole 
of  the  structure  is  made  fire-proof,  the  floors 
being  formed  of  arches  of  Messrs.  Dennett  & 
Co.’s  patent  material.  The  arrangements  for 
wanning  and  ventilation  were  carried  out  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Pbipson,  of  London.  The  sculp- 
ture in  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment,  the 
trophies  over  it  and  the  quay  front,  and 
the  figares  in  the  spandrels  of  tlie  centre 
arch  in  Junction-street,  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
John  Underwood,  of  London  ; and  the  modelling 
for  the  other  parts  of  the  carving,  and  for  the 
internal  enrichments,  was  also  executed  by  him, 
under  tlie  immediate  supervision  of  the  archi- 
tect. The  carving  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
building,  including  the  capitals,  friezes,  and 
panels,  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Frith,  of 
Hull.  Mr.  Thomas  Welpton,  of  Hull,  superin- 
tended the  castings  of  the  ornamental  portion  of 
the  plasterers’  work  : and  Messrs.  Y'oung  & 
Wood,  of  Hull,  supplied  the  inclosure  iron  rail- 
ing. The  wrought-iron  railing  to  the  principal 
stairs  was  executed  by  the  Midland  Architec- 
tural Metal-workers  Company,  of  Coventry. 
Messrs.  Strode,  of  London,  supplied  the  sun- 
burners;  Messrs.  Howard  & Sons,  of  London, 
the  parqueterie  for  the  border  of  the  court-room 
floor ; mid  Messrs.  Blanchard  & Co.,  of  London, 
the  terra-cotta  ridge  cresting,  &c.,  from  the 
architect’s  design.  Messrs.  Richardson  & Son, 
of  Hull,  glazed  the  windows  with  plate-glass, 
including  the  three  engraved  windows  on  the 
staircase. 

Tlie  directors  of  the  company,  at  their  last 
annual  meeting,  recently  held,  made  a very 
encouraging  report.  Considering  that  the  capi- 
tal of  the  company  has  been  doubled,  and  more 
than  a million  of  money  spent  in  tho  new  Albert 
Dock,  it  is  satisfactory,  and  more  than  was  ex- 
pected, that  nearly  4 per  cent,  on  tlie  capital 
thus  increased  was  realised  in  the  first  year  after 
the  completion  of  their  new  dock.  Tlie  reserve 
fund  was  created  out  of  former  dividends,  ex- 
pressly to  make  good  the  expected  deficiency 
for  the  first  few  years  after  the  increase  of 
capital  spent  on  the  Albert  Dock. 

We  hear  that  from  the  1st  to  tho  20th  of 
January  this  year,  there  was  an  increase  in  dock 
duties  alone  of  700?.  beyond  what  was  gained  in 
the  same  period  last  year,  so  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  every  prospect  of  increased  revenue. 
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THE  LYONS  EXHIBITION  BUILDINGS,  PARK,  AND  LAKE. 


LYONS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION. 

Our  readers  know  that  a Universal  Intema- 
Ijtional  Exhibition  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Ij Products  and  Works  of  Art  will  be  opened  at 
Lyons  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  and  closed  on  the 
|31st  of  October.  It  will  be  held  in  enclosed  gal- 
jleries  and  in  an  open  space  adjoining.  We  give 
a view  of  the  building,  which  is  constructed  on 
land  furnished  by  the  City  of  Lyons,  and  known 
as  the  Parc  de  la  Tete  d’Or. 

Articles  for  exhibition  will  be  received  at  the 
[building  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of 
April,  1872,  inclusive,  and  applications  for  allot- 
ments of  space  should  be  made  at  the  earliest 
Ipossible  moment,  addressed  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Johnson,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  London  Com- 
Imittee,  3,  Castle-street,  Holborn,  London. 

' Certain  charges  will  be  made  to  exhibitors  for 
(Space. 

At  a committee  meeting  recently  held  in  the 
Mansion-house,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
[means  to  be  taken  to  insure  the  proper  repre- 
sentation of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion, it  was  announced  that  the  Minister  of 
[Agriculture  and  Commerce  had  promised  that 
•the  French  Government  would  furnish  the  medals 
ito  be  awarded  by  the  international  juries,  and 
that  the  committee  of  organisation  at  Lyons 
[wc  uld  defray  the  expenses  of  the  London  com- 
|mitt3e  to  the  extent  of  6,000  fraucs.  It  was  re- 
solved to  communicate  with  the  various  chambers 
of  commerce  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  else- 
where, and  to  suggest  to  the  mayors  of  the  cities 
and  towns  most  interested  in  Continental  trade 
jthe  advisability  of  immediately  forming  local 
committees  to  obtain  exhibitors.  The  produc- 
tions exhibited  will,  it  is  said,  be  divided  into 
nine  groups,  viz.  : — First,  silk,  raw  material, 
machinery,  and  manufactures  ; secondly,  textile 
[fabrics,  clothing,  and  other  objects  worn  on  the 
[person  ; thirdly,  furniture  and  decorative  objects 
for  use  in  dwellings ; fourthly,  machines,  im- 
plements, and  tools ; fifthly,  products  of  the 
[extractive  industries;  sixthly,  alimentation; 
seventhly,  agriculture  and  horticulture ; eighthly, 
materials  and  processes  of  the  liberal  arts  ; and, 
lastly,  works  of  art.  All  facilities  will  be  given 
to  the  exhibitors  for  the  sale  of  their  productions,  i 
but  no  object  exhibited  must  be  withdrawn  until 
after  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition. 

Group  III.  will  include  Furniture,  Upholstery, 
and  Decorative  Work ; Paper-hangings  in  all 
varieties  f Porcelain,  Earthenware,  and  Glass  ■ 
Gold  and  Silversmiths’  Work,  Cutlery,  Jewelry ; 
Bronzes  and  other  Artistic  Castings,  and  Re- 
pousse Work  ; Apparatus  and  Processes  for  Heat- 
ing and  Lighting. 


| Group  IV.  will  include  a Workmen’s  Class  : — 
Articles  of  all  kinds  produced  by  men  working 
on  their  own  account,  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
their  families  or  apprentices ; Machines  and  pro- 
cesses illustrative  of  work  executed  at  home  ; 
Work  specially  illustrating  the  skill,  intelligence, 
and  taste  of  the  workman. 

Group  IX.  will  consist  of  Oil  Paintings  on 
Canvas,  Panels,  &c. ; Water-colour  and  other 
Drawings  ; Sculpture  and  Die-sinking  ; Archi- 
tectural Designs  and  Models;  and  Engraving 
and  Lithography. 

We  understand  that  the  applications  from 
English  producers  are  fairly  numerous. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONVICT  PRISON  AT 
DENMARK-HILL  AND  THE  HOME 
SECRETARY. 

The  Government  proposition  to  erect  a convict 
prison  at  Denmark-hill  is  encountering  much 
hostility,  and  a determined  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  residents  and  the  owners  of  property  in 
the  district,  and  public  meetings  to  protest  against 
the  project  are  being  held  in  different  parts  of 
Lambeth,  Kennington,  Camberwell,  Brixton,  and 
other  places.  On  Saturday,  a numerous  and  in- 
fluential deputation,  consisting  of  several  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  including  Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence 
and  Mr.  McArthur,  the  representatives  for  Lam- 
beth ; and  Col.  Beresford  and  Mr.  Locke,  the 
members  for  Southwark  ; together  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  several  local  and  parochial 
bodies  in  the  district,  clergymen,  and  others, 
waited  upon  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary,  with 
whom  was  Mr.  Winterbotham,  the  Uuder- Secre- 
tary, for  the  purpose  of  representing  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  evils  and  the  injury  that 
would  be  caused  to  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  prison  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence,  in  addressing 
Mr.  Bruce  on  behalf  of  the  deputation,  re- 
ferred to  the  opposition  which  he  had 
offered  in  Parliament  last  session  to  the  pro- 
posal for  the  enlargement  of  the  Brixton 
prison,  which  the  Government  had  now  aban- 
doned, and  added  that  the  site  now  selected  at 
Denmark-hill  was  still  more  objectionable,  and 
that  there  were  numerous  othermore  suitable  sites 
which  the  Government  might  have  selected. 
Several  members  of  the  deputation  haring  pointed 
out  the  serious  injury  and  'deterioration  in  the 
value  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
the  erection  of  the  prison  would  cause,  the 
Home  Secretary  in  his  reply,  admitted  the  force 
of  the  objections  which  had  been  urged 
by  the  deputation  against  the  site,  and 


added  that,  whilst  the  Government  were  fully 
impressed  with  its  eligibility,  they  were  quite 
ready  to  reconsider  the  matter  if  an  equally 
accessible  and  eligible  site  could  be  found  in 
another  district.  We  understand  that  a site  at 
Brockley,  consisting  of  seventeen  acres  (which, 
is  the  same  in  extent  as  that  selected  at  Den- 
mark-hill), has  been  offered  to  the  Government 
by  the  St.  Olave’s  board  of  guardians,  to  whom 
it  belongs,  for  4001.  per  acre ; whereas  it  is  said 
that  the  price  of  the  Denmark-hill  site  is  upwards 
of  l,200i.  per  acre.  The  site  at  Brockley  is  also 
said  to  have  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  to  a 
railway  station  than  that  at  Denmark-hill.  The 
offer  made  by  the  St.  Olave’s  guardians  is  stated 
to  be  under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


WHAT  IS  STONEHENGE;  AND  AVEBURY 
OR  ABURY  ? 

MU.  fergusson’s  book  on  the  stone  monuments. 

Sir, — I am  glad  that  you  imply  a demur  to 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  as  to  the  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  the  “ Stone  Monuments  of  all  Ages  and. 
of  all  Countries,”  which  book  you  reviewed  on  the 
3rd  inst.  The  unwarranted  conclusions  at  which 
ho  arrives  are  distasteful  and  unsatisfactory  to 
those  who  have  given  long  and  deep  attention  to 
this  mysterious  subject.  I have  studied  these, 
remains  under  all  aspects  of  belief  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  I join  absolute  issue — as  the 
lawyers  say — with  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  with  all 
his  school,  as  to  their  supposed  explanation  of 
these  monuments.  These  stones  are  all  votive 
and  hieroglyphic,  and  they  are  connected  with 
Buddhism,  or  Bhuddism ; for  this  religion  was. 
that  of  all  the  world  at  one  time.  The  mythic 
cradle,  from  which  radiated  as  expressions  all 
these  stones,  was  India;  and  Professor  Max 
Muller,  in  his  reading  of  the  religious  traditions, 
is  equally  at  fault,  and  equally  misleading  as  his 
brother  (stone-blind)  worker,  Mr.  Fergusson. 
Even  the  name  Buddhism  is  systematically  mis- 
pronounced and  misspelled.  It  should  be  Blind- 
dism — as  the  most  profound  among  the  Jains 
pronounce  or  sound  it.  The  first  syllable  is  an. 
aspirate,  in  the  same  manner  expressed  and 
emphasised  as  the  HSolic  digamma.,  “ Bh' udd — 
Ff  udd — Fu  tt — ism.  Thence  probably,  Bud  — 
B6t— Fot  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Chinese — 
B,  P,  and  F,  being  interchangeable  radically  in 
all  languages.  A vast  amount  of  philology,  and 
of  recondite  archaeology  and  theosophy,  is  under 
all  this. 

To  return  to  the  stone  memorials,  the  im- 
portance of  which  cannot  be  overrated.  They 
are  stupendous  historical  expressions  and  land- 
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marks.  I am  fearful  of  occupying  your  space, 
or  I could  present  suck  an  array  of  facts,  and  of 
deductions  elicited  from  every  direction,  as 
would  fully  convince.  The  conclusion  of  those 
who  have  gone  the  closest  in  their  examination 
of  all  these  mysterious  stones,  is  that  they  are 
phallic  in  their  character,  and  idolatrous  in  then- 
purpose.  What  lies  farther  and  under  is  exces- 
sively curious  and  interesting,  and  even  sublime 
in  its  way,  because  so  totally  mistaken  in  subse- 
quent times.  Hargrave  Jennings. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  a House. — At  Trewellard,  in  Cornwall, 
the  end  wall  of  a substantial  cottage  fell,  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  carrying  with  it  the  roof,  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  walls,  and  some  of  the 
furniture.  The  house  and  its  contents  were 
completely  wrecked.  A lode  in  East  Levant  had 
been  followed  too  near  to  the  surface.  Eecent 
heavy  rains  loosened  and  shifted  the  soil  under 
the  foundations  of  the  house.  Fortunately,  no 
one  was  injured. 

Fall  of  another  House. — During  a storm,  and 
by  night,  a dwelling-house,  situate  at  the  back 
of  Cliff-street,  Mevagissey,  also  in  Cornwall, 
containing  three  tenements,  fell,  and  the  inmates 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives,  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  their  furniture  buried  in  the 
ruins.  It  appears  that  the  building  had  shown 
marked  signs  of  sinking  for  some  time  past,  and 
that  the  occupants  had  been  on  previous  occa- 
sions warned,  but  owing  to  disputed  ownership 
of  the  property  by  rival  claimants,  the  inmates 
enjoyed  shelter  without  paying  rent. 

Fall  from  a Scaffold. — A fatal  accident  has 
occurred  at  the  new  goods  shed  recently  erected 
for  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Com- 
pany at  Barnsley.  A labourer  was  engaged  in 
whitewashing  the  top  of  the  interior  of  the 
building.  He  stood  on  a single  plank,  and  as 
he  was  reaching  upwards,  he  overbalanced  him- 
self and  fell.  In  falling,  he  caught  hold  of  a 
spar,  but  released  his  hold,  and  fell  on  the 
second  floor,  and  thence  into  the  basement 
story,  where  ho  alighted  on  his  head,  and  was 
killed  on  the  spot. 


THE  RAILING  ROUND  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — It  has  puzzled  me  as  well  as  several 
friends  to  find  out  tho  reason  why  the  railings 
round  the  front  of  St.  Paul’s  are  not  removed ; 
for,  of  course,  there  must  be  one,  and  a very 
strong  one,  to  prevent  such  a palpable  improve- 
ment, both  in  the  appearance  and  convenience  of 
our  crowded  City,  as  would  be  effected  if  it  were 
laid  out  similarly  to  the  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  G.  S.  S. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS, 
WESTMINSTER. 

Mr.  J.  Church,  C.E.,  recently  elected  to  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, has  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

Among  the  chief  subjects  were  water-supply 
and  drainage,  land  transit,  gas  consumption,  and 
the  probable  duration  of  our  coal  supply.  Mr. 
Church  Bpoke  in  favour  of  sewage  irrigation. 
“ The  purification  of  the  sewage  by  irrigation,” 
he  said,  “in  respect  to  its  soluble  constituents, — 
the  removal  of  which  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
sewage  problem, — is  more  than  twice  as  effective 
as  any  of  the  processes  of  precipitation  and  of 
upward  filtration : it  is  scarcely  so  complete, 
however,  as  the  method  of  intermittent  down- 
ward filtration.”  “ Irrigation  has  now  under- 
gone the  test  of  extreme  practical  applica- 
tion under  greatly  varying  conditions,  but  with 
an  almost  uniformly  satisfactory  result.  To  the 
all-important  question,  ‘ Does  the  system  effec- 
tually remove  the  sewage  nuisance  ? ’ I think  we 
are  in  a position  to  answer  with  confidence  in 
the  affirmative.” 

In  speaking  of  the  coal  question,  the  views  as 
respects  the  continuance  of  a supply  from  deep 
mines  were  in  accordance  with  those  lately  urged 
in  the  Builder: — “ Should  the  advance  of  science 
enable  us  to  work  coal  at  these  prodigious  depths, 
the  cost  of  work  will  most  assuredly  be  propor- 
tionately increased ; and  when  fuel  has  thus 
become  dearer,  its  consumption  will  be  checked, 
and  the  stock  will  therefore  hold  out  correspond- 
ingly longer.  But  this  implies  the  crippling  of 
the  strong  arm  which  earns  our  national  wealth. 
True  it  is  that  there  are  vast  and  almost  inex- 
haustible coal-fields  in  other  parts  of  the  world 


yet  untouched,  and  while  coal  is  to  be  had  there 
would  be  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  it. 
But, — in  the  words  of  the  Coal  Commissioners, — 
‘ It  may  be  well  doubted  whether  the  manufac- 
turing supremacy  of  this  kingdom  can  be  main- 
tained after  the  importation  of  coal  has  become 
a necessity.’  ” 


DEATH  IN  THE  DRAIN. 

A few  days  ago  the  whole  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  winding-room  at  the  mill  of  Messrs. 
Woods  & Hampson,  Swillbrook,  Preston,  became 
suddenly  very  ill,  and  were  compelled  to  cease 
work.  An  examination  of  the  premises  revealed 
the  existence  of  a drain  from  which  noxious,  and, 
in  this  case,  deadly  exhalations  were  emitted, 
filling  the  whole  apartment,  and  rendering  the 
atmosphere  highly  dangerous.  The  drain  emptied 
itself  into  an  adjoining  water-course,  w-hich  flows 
into  the  Ribble.  When  there  is  a “ fresh  ” in  the 
river  arising  from  heavy  rains,  as  during  the  past 
week,  the  sewage  is  backed  up  the  drain,  and 
prevented  from  getting  away.  Hence  the  present 
casualty.  When  the  sufferers  were  taken  home, 
medical  aid  was  at  once  called  in.  Several,  we 
regret  to  say,  have  died.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  these  fatalities  immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  remedy  the  defective  drain,  and 
to  prevent  the  possible  recurrence  of  so  sad  an 
event.  Illness  and  death  are  constantly  result- 
ing from  similar  circumstances,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  for  years,  though  the  cause  of  the 
effect,  not  being  so  obvious,  is  often  unre- 
cognised, 


THE  TRAMWAYS  IN  CAMBERWELL. 

ALLEGED  OBSTRUCTION  TO  THE  THOROUGHFARES. 

The  tradesmen  in  Church-street,  Camberwell, 
High-street,  Peckham,  and  portions  of  Camber- 
well-road,  have  combined  in  an  agitation  to 
compel  the  Tramway  Company  to  take  up  their 
double  line  of  rails,  on  tho  ground  that  expe- 
rience has  already  shown  that  in  narrow- 
thoroughfares  the  double  rails  are  not  only  an 
annoyance  to  the  inhabitants,  but  a great  in- 
convenience to  tradesmen,  and  a source  of  dan- 
ger to  pedestrians.  At  a numerously  attended 
meeting,  held  a few  days  ago,  several  trades- 
men spoke,  and  a resolution  was  passed  to  the 
effect,  that  the  duuble  line  of  tramways,  in  the 
narrow-  parts  of  the  highways  of  the  parish,  was 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  and 
tradesmen,  in  the  very  narrow  margin  left 
between  the  tramways  and  footpaths,  and 
seriously  interferes  with  the  tradespeople  and 
the  general  public. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  members’  annual  soirde  took  place  on 
Friday  evening,  the  9th  inst.,  at  tho  Rooms  in 
Conduit-street.  The  walls  of  the  galleries  were 
rendered  interesting  by  tho  exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Female  Artists.  The  public,  of  course, 
need  not  be  admitted  to  the  inner  mysteries  of 
a meeting  strictly  limited  to  members  of  the 
Association.  It  can,  however,  do  no  harm  to 
record  that  the  stage  was  neatly  appointed,  the 
actors  full  of  their  parts,  and  their  acting  of 
spirit.  The  awful  warning  lodged  in  “A  Con- 
jugal Lesson”  was  pressed  upon  the  bachelor 
members — the  majority  by  long  odds.  After- 
wards a roaring  farce  alleviated  the  serious 
spectacle  of  a worthy  paterfamilias  disturbed 
by  rating  questions.  The  skit  on  matters  of 
current  architectural  gossip,  looked  for  once  a 
year  by  the  initiate,  was  more  creditable  to 
Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver’s  draughtsmanship  and  sense  of 
fun  than  to  his  critical  acumen. 


RICKMANSWORTH  AND  ITS  SANITARY 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

A local  correspondent  writes  us,  complaining 
of  the  state  of  matters  in  his  vicinity.  He  says 
the  town  has  no  Local  Board,  but  sanitary 
arrangements  are  carried  out  under  a committee 
of  gentlemen  and  tradesmen,  employing  a paid 
surveyor.  The  case  he  refers  to  is,  he  says, 
probably  one  of  the  worst  cases  that  have  come 
under  notice  for  some  time.  From  what  infor- 
mation he  can  get,  the  part  of  the  town  in  ques- 
tion was  drained  into  an  open  ditch  running 
through  different  properties,  the  outlet  end  being 
“open,  with  a common  privy  standing  across 
it ; then  passing  through  the  next  property  with 
a barrel  drain,  and  terminating  with  a common 


privy;  next  comes  a 4-in.  stoneware  drain, 
emptying  itself  into  the  last-named  privy ; and, 
going  on  further,  we  find  a 6-in.  stoneware 
drain : still  following  the  chase  some  distance, 
we  come  to  a brick  drain,  9 in.  wide,  9 in.  high, 
arched  over  at  the  top,  and  full  of  solid 
matter  from  end  to  end.  The  ground 
around  being  very  porous,  is  of  course  tho- 
roughly saturated  with  sewage  that  must  have 
been  soaking  in  for  years.  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
how  this  state  of  things  comes  about.  Surely 
the  committee  cannot  be  doing  their  duty.” 
There  are  pig-sties,  he  says,  on  the  top  of  the 
old  brick  drain,  not  30  yards  from  dwelling- 
houses  ; and  he  speaks  of  the  family  illness  (and 
no  wonder)  which  has  arisen  from  all  this. 
The  medical  man  urged  a thorough  inspection, 
which  revealed  tho  facts  now  stated.  Our 
correspondent  writes  to  us  in  the  hope  that  there 
may  not  only  be  a thorough  cleansing,  but  that 
when  the  place  is  properly  drained,  both  trap- 
ping and  ventilation  will  not  be  neglected. 


WHY  THE  MfiTRE  ? 

If  you  have  space  in  your  columns  for  a few 
more  remarks  supplementary  to  my  last  letter 
on  the  metric  system,  in  which  I pointed  out 
that  by  adopting  a 10-in.  standard,  to  which  I 
gave  the  name  of  a palm,  we  could  not  only 
obtain  decimal  notation  for  our  own  measures, 
but  also  such  ready  means  of  commensurability 
with  the  m&tro  as  would,  I hope,  supersede  in 
reasonable  minds  any  demand  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  objectionable  standard.  I should  be 
glad  to  offer  an  example  of  the  working  of  the 
rule  I gave  for  converting  the  French  to  the 
English  measure,  and  vice  versd,  and  in  so  doing 
I would  propose  a modification  of  so  much  of  it 
as  relates  to  square  and  cubic  measures,  for  the 
purpose  of  adapting  the  rule  better  to  the 
memory,  and,  indeed,  with  an  increase  of  accu- 
racy. The  rule,  as  I now  propose  it,  is  as 
follows  : — Let  the  40-in.  measure,  which  is  com- 
pared with  the  m&tre,  be  called  an  ell.  Then, 
to  bring  ells  into  metres,  add  16  per  mil. 

Once  according  as  the  measure  is — lineal. 

Twice  „ „ » square. 

Thrice  „ „ » curie. 

To  bring  ells  into  metres,  subtract  16  per  mil., 
onoe,  twice,  or  thrice,  according  as  tho  denomi- 
nation is  lineal,  square,  or  cubic. 

The  true  ratios  between  ells  and  metres  are, — 
3'9370S  = 4 metres  lineal. 

15-50060  = 16  „ square. 

61  02710  = 64  „ cubic. 

Let  our  example  be  to  reduce  16  metres  into 
ells. 

Then  16,000  f 160  1 per  cent. 

256  < 80  4 per  cent. 

(.  16  1 per  mil. 


15,482  252 


Compare  this  with  155,006,  and  we  see  that 
the  error  is  less  than  1 in  the  fourth  place  of 
figures ; indeed,  the  errors  are  all  exceedingly 
small  and  quite  inconsiderable  beside  the  pro- 
bable errors  of  the  measurement.  In  the  six 
cases  contemplated  in  the  rules  the  errors  are  as 
follow,  viz.,  in  the  rule  for  converting  ells  into 
metres  lineal  the  error  is  55la 0 j square,  ^foipr  5 
cubic,  rg^nr-  The  above  are  in  excess.  In  the 
rule  for  converting  metres  into  ells  lineal  the 
error  is  ; square,  tboz  5 cubic,  tsW  These 
are  in  defect.  It  should  be  noticed  that,  although 
the  errors  in  the  square  and  cubic  denominations 
appear  to  exceed  the  lineal,  it  is  not  so  really 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  the  errors  of 
measurement,  because  any  small  constant  error 
in  measurement,  either  arising  from  difference  in 
rods  or  from  personality  in  the  measurer,  w-ould 
also  be  doubled  in  the  square,  and  trebled  in  the 
cubic  result;  so  that  these  resolve  themselves 
into  the  lineal  comparison  after  all,  and  such  an 
error  as  1 in  3,600  means  unattainable  accuracy 
in  general  practice.  Deal  and  iron  measures, 
for  instance,  are  liable  to  as  much  extension  or 
contraction  as  this  from  ordinary  atmospheric 
influences.  F.  C.  Penrose. 


Sin, — Mr.  Penrose,  in  his  letter  to  you  under  the  above 
heading,  proposes  a scheme  which  he  modestly  says  renders 
it  “ quite  unnecessary  to  introduce  that  most  inconvenient 
standard,  the  metre,"  into  this  country.  . 

After  remarking  upon  its  “ great  length” — though  it  is 
only  3’37  inches  more  than  the  yard, — and  asserting  what 
lie  would  find  very  difficult  to  substantiate,  viz.,  that  the 
centimetre  is  too  coarse,  and  the  millimetre  too  fine,  for 
ordinary  U3e, — he  proceeds  to  explain  his  scheme,  which. 
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t appears,  is  to  create  a new  standard  having  a length  of 
10  in.,  designating  it  a “ palm,"  using  the  decimal  notation 
: in  connection  with  it,  and  then  in  mercantile  transactions 
applying  it  to  the  metre  by  taking  1 palms— 40  inches, — 
and  reducing  by  a per-centage,  or  the  reverse  process  of 
wringing  up  the  metre  to  the  4 palm  measure  by  adding  a 
'per-centage. 

I When  it  is  remembered  that  a different  per-centage 
[would  necessarily  be  required  for  length,  for  area,  and  for 
cube ; that  these  fractions  would  have  to  be  added  or 
deducted  as  the  case  might  be ; that  to  apply  the  divisions 
iof  the  metro  to  those  of  the  palm  would  involve  a further 
complication, — it  can  hardly  bo  considered  so  simple  a 
(scheme  as  its  author  maintains. 

| Moreover,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  requisite  calcu- 
lation could  be  made  is  another  important  consideration, 

I — especially  in  these  days  when  accuracy  is  everything, — 
and  from  tno  impracticability  of  using  a perfectly  exact 
'per-centage  fraction,  and  possible  errors  of  arithmetic,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  whether  the 
necessary  precision  could  be  obtained, — leaving  time  out 
of  the  question  altogether,  though  in  practice  that  is 
always  an  element  of  great  consequence. 

1 With  reference  to  our  weights  and  measures  of  capacity, 
Mr.  Penrose  says,  “ to  reduce  quarts  to  litres  and  pounds 
to  kilogrammes  by  an  easy  per-centage  offers  no  diffi- 
culty ; " but, — looking  to  the  difficulty  in  respect  to  the 
linear  measurements,  which  are,  of  course,  the  simplest 
pf  all,— the  statement  admits  of  a query.  He  says,  “ these 
per-centages  might  be  readily  taugnt  at  the  schools,”  but 
peems  entirely  to  forget  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  reduce 
one  system  of  measurement  to  another,  wo  must  of  neces- 
sity bo  acquainted  with  both.  How  can  you  possibly  teach 
la  child  the  way  to  reduce  yards  to  metres,  pounds  to  kilo- 
grammes, quarts  to  litres,  &o.,  without  at  the  same  time 
(teaching  most  of  the  metric  system?  If y cur  corre- 
Ispondcut’s  scheme  were  adopted'it  would  come  to  this,— 
l;nnt  the  scholar's  memory  would  be  burdened  with  both 
systems,  in  addition  to  the  method  of  applying  the  one  to 
;he  other. 

I Now,  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  changing  our 
standards  of  weights  and  measures  is  to  lessen  the  labour 
pf  the  scholar,  a scheme  which  would  at  least  double  that 
|labouy  can  scarcely  be  said  to  render  it  “ quite  unneces- 
sary ” to  introduce  a system,  which  can  unquestionably  be 
learnt  with  much  greater  ease  than  the  one  at  present  in 
uso.  Let  any  one  look  through  a common  school  table- 
book,  and  observe  the  extraordinary  variety  of  measure- 
ments which  children  are  expected  to  learn  ! To  the  young 
(mind  it  is  perfectly  distressing,  and  few  even  acquire, 
much  less  retain,  a complete  knowledge  of  them.  They 
consist  of  a multiplicity  of  distinct  terms  and  figures, 
having  no  connecting  links  between  them,  and  must  be 
committed  to  memory  as  so  many  separate  and  dry  facts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  metric  system  is  so  built  up  from 
a common  basis,  that  it  is  incomparably  easier  to  learn, — 
ill  its  parts  are  so  related  that  ouo  can  be  deduced  from 
another,  and  there  is  scarcely  a possibility  of  forgetting  it 
ivhen  once  mastered. 

I know,  sir,  it  has  been  urged  against  it  that 

centimetre,”  “kilogramme,"  &e.,  are  hard  terms  for 
jhildren  to  recollect;  but.  the  difficulty  is  soon  got  over, 
md  that  objection,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  would 
Cause  some  little  embarrassment  at  first,  is  completely 
iwamped  by  the  manifold  advantages  which  the  system 
mescals  : advantages  which  are  recognised  widely  on  the 
continent,  where  the  chief  States  have  already  adopted  it, 
and  where  it  is  fast  becoming  general.  It  is  almost 
exclusively  used  throughout  the  scientific  world,  which 
ilone  is  a sufficient  proof  of  its  greater  accuracy  and 
uperiority.  Like  all  other  great  improvements  it  has  met 
villi  opponents.  Coal  and  steam — the  most  powerful 
nvilizers  of  modern  times — originally  met  with  the  most 
leterinined  and  spiteful  opposition,  and  as  they  eventually 
ivercamc  that  resistance,  so  the  metric  will  inevitably 
Supplant  the  crude,  .disconnected,  and  harassing  system 
low  used  in  this  country.  G.  F.  A. 


of  a model,  of  the  use  of  “packing.”  He  said  there  was 
a layer  of  concrete,  then  a layer  of  pieces  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  so  on,  which  formed  the  wall,  the  materials 
being  thrown  in  by  unskilled  labour.  He  proceeded  to 
say  that  the  whole  of  the  concrete  passed  through  a mesh, 
but  the  “packing”  was  added  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  wall.  He  argued  that  the  use  of  “packing”  was  ir 
compliance  with  the  Act,  which  required  walls  to  be  pro- 
perly bonded  together.  Therefore,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
a licence  from  the  Board  wus  unnecessary.  Mr.  Ingham 
said  that  the  last  witness  had  convinced  him  that  the  wall 
was  not  properly  bonded  together.  According  to  his 
description  a wall  by  accident  might  be  properly  bonded 
together,  but  there  was  no  security  thnt  it  would  be.  Ho 
wus  clearly  against  the  defendant.  Mr.  Nasmyth,  who 
was  retained  for  the  defence,  asked  to  have  a case  granted 
for  a superior  court.  He  said  it  was  a question  of  great 
importance,  ns  contracts  had  been  entered  into  for  the 
construction  of  blocks  of  Peabody  buildings  with  similar 
walls.  Mr.  Ingham  said  he  would  grant  a case,  but  ho 
eventually  dismissed  tho  summons,  as  it  was  found  that 
there  haa  been  an  informal  notice. 


t. 


THE  STATE  OE  GLASTONBURY. 

:, — Allow  me,  if  not  too  late,  to  give  you  a warning 
igainst  believing  the  statements,  as  put  'forth  by  “A 
[Subscriber”  in  your  valuable  paper  of  February  3rd; 
md  at  the  same  time  I ask  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks 
for  your  efficient  teaching  a few  years  since. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  the  town  proper  of  Glastonbury  can  at 
ie  present  time  boast  of  a perfect  system  of  pipe-sewers, 
mounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  four  miles  and  a half; 
md  i trust  shortly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  further  inform- 
ing you,  and  all  whom'  it  may  concern,  that  the  Local  Board 
yill  have  then  finished  the  drainage  ; carried  the  outfall  a 
instance  of  one  mile  and  a half  below  the  Railway 
Station  ; and  that  our  little  historical  town,  the  centre  on 
Somerset,  will  not  only  pride  itself  on  its  attractive  and 
[nagnificent  ruins  and  surrounding  scenery,  jJut  Qn 
ts  perfect  system  of  drainage,  laid  down  wit]1  aj| 
he  latest  improvements  in  sanitary  science,-  anj  we 
‘ball  also  be  enabled  to  boast  of  a sewage  farm  and 
lifficieut  waterworks  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  I trust 
!>y  the  time  we  have  our  next  county  ball  that  the  parties 
attending  it  will  be  better  enabled  to  distinguish  between 
;hc  sulphurous  vapour  thrown  off  from  the  defective  gas 
md  the  supposed  poisonous  eflluvia  arising  from  the 
f ewers ; not  that  I think  there  will  be  any  cause  to  find 
ault  with  either  in  the  future.  I would  just  add  that  the 
ady  mentioned  in  “A  Subscriber’s”  letter  resides  about 
twenty  miles  from  Glastonbury,  and  in  a neighbourhood 
vhere  fever  has  been  prevalent  for  some  time  past. 

Joseph  Day,  Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board, 


LONDON  CITY  AND  THE  MAIN 
DRAINAGE. 

In  replying  to  the  statement  that  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  expenditure  on  the  main 
drainage  many  sewers  emptied  themselves  into 
the  Thames,  already  mentioned  in  our  pages, 
Mr.  Bazalgette  gave  a reply  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council : — 

He  remarked  in  it  that  the  sewage  formerly  passing, 
through  and  from  the  City  into  the  river  was  discharged 
from  an  area  of  about  10}  square  miles,  the  bulk  of  it 
flowing  into  the  Thames  near  the  City’s  western  boundary, 
and  therefore  passing  along  nearly  the  whole  of  its  river 
frontage.  Of  this  upwards  of  nine-tenths  had  been 
diverted  from  the  City  since  1861,  and  now  discharged  at  a 
point  twelve  miles  below  it,  on  the  ebb  tide  only  instead 
of  at  low  water  and  at  all  other  states  of  the  tide  as 
formerly.  Nearly  half  the  whole  area  of  the  City  had 
thus  been  dealt  with,  and  works  were  now  in  progress  by 
which  the  sewage  of  a considerable  portion  of  tho  re- 
mainder would  bo  intercepted  within  about  two  months. 
The  diversion  of  the  sewage  from  the  comparatively  small 
area  left  would  not  involve  works  of  an  extensive  cha- 
racter, but  as  the  various  lines  of  interception  had  to 
traverse  very  narrow  thoroughfares  already  overcrowded 
with  heavy  traffic  in  the  close  vicinity  of  lofty  warehouses, 
of  wharfs,  and  tho  like,  the  several  operations  required 
much  previous  consideration  and  very  careful  examination 
of  the  various  localities  and  the  special  drainage  arrange- 
ments. The  requisite  works  being  complicated  by  these 
considerations  would  be  difficult  and  excessively  tedious 
in  their  execution,  and  could  only  be  carried  out  as  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Portions  of  those  works  would,  however, 
be  executed  in  the  spring.  There  had  heen  no  want  of 
foresight  in  providing  for  the  drainage  of  this  small  re- 
maining area,  for  the  low-level  sewer  which  passes  through 
its  centre  affords  a deep  and  sufficient  outfall  for  all 
sewages.  Referring  to  Mr.  Haywood’s  report,  Mr.  Bazal- 
gettc  states  that  of  the  nine  so-called  main  sewers  only 
three  were  in  fact  main  lines,  from  one  of  which  the  whole, 
and  from  the  two  others  nearly  four-fifths,  of  the  sewage 
had  been  intercepted,  and  was  discharged  at  the  Barking 
Creek  outlet.  The  other  six  were  comparatively  of  an 
unimportant  character.  The  nineteen  called  minor  sewers 
were  relatively  insignificant,  and  discharged  but  little 
sewage  into  the  river ; tho  greater  number  of  them  did 
not  exceed  200  ft.,  and  some  were  less  than  100  ft.  .long, 
draining  for  the  most  part  wharf  and  warehouse  property. 
Of  the  534  district  sewers,  they  appeared  in  nearly  all 
cases  branches  falling  into  the  other  outlets;  upwards  of 
ninety  had  been  intercepted  and  the  sewage  was  discharged 
at  Barking.  A large  proportion  of  the  remainder  were 
mere  drains  taking  the  sewage  of  single  courts,  mews, 
yards,  alleys,  and  the  like,  the  whole  of  which  drained  but 
little  more  than  half  a square  mile. 


CONCRETE  BUILDING  AND  THE 
BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

! At  Wandsworth  Police-court,  Mr.  Ingham  heard  a case 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  building  trade,  in  a summons 
at  the  instance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with 
(reference  to  the  building  of  a concrete  wall  in  Lombard- 
,-oad,  Battersea,  which  was  not  conformable  to  their 
licence,  which  required  the  materials  used  to  pass  through 
a mesh  or  screen  not  exceeding  2 in.  in  diameter.  Mr. 
Hanson,  the  district  surveyor,  said  “packing,”  consisting 
|>f  pieces  of  pottery,  &c.,  had  been  used  with  the  concrete] 
hereby  making  it  an  irregular  wall.  From  a general  view 
>f  the  wall  ho  was  bound  to  say  it  was  extremely  hard. 
Je,  however,  said  that  the  materials  should  bo  mixed  and 
Conglomerated  together  on  the  ground  before  being  put 
nto  the  cases.  The  builder,  and  putentee  of  the  cases, 
Caid  the  wall  would  not  stand  without  “ packing.”  Mr. 
Newton,  engineer,  gave  a description,  with  the  assistance 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

W.  G.  COLBOUENE  V.  EEV.  DK.  COLLIS. 

This  was  an  action  in  Stratford-on-Avon 
County  Court,  to  recover  28 1.  2s.  6d.  for  designs, 
plans,  and  surveying  the  proposed  site  for  the 
erection  of  a church  at  Luddington.  The  action 
had  been  heard  in  the  absence  of  the  defendant 
at  the  August  Court,  and  the  verdict  given  for 
the  plaintiff.  Tho  defendant  subsequently 
applied  for  a new  trial,  which  application  was 
granted.  It  was  heard  at  this  Court  before  a 
jury.  Mr.  Warden  for  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Lane 
for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Warden,  in  opemug  the  case,  said  the  action  was 
brought  to  rcoover  2S l.  2s.  Gd.  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — On  November  18tli  plaintiff  received  a letter 
from  defendant  to  call  upon  him  on  a matter  of  business, 
and  in  pursuance  of  that  letter  he  did  so,  and  a conversa- 
tion took  place.  Plaintiff  then  proceeded  to  make  a rough 
pencil  sketch  of  a church.  Plaintiff  saw  defendant  fre- 
quently, and  visited  the  site  of  the  proposed  church, 
and  made  tracings  and  plans  for  the  church.  De- 
fendant called  at  plaintiff's  office  and  approved  of  the 
plans  and  tracings  shown.  On  the  31st  of  March  plaintiff 
received  a letter  rejecting  those  plans.  The  plaintiff  had 
always  been  under  the  impression  that  he  alone  was  pre- 
paring plans.  He  had  received  express  instructions  from 
the  defendant  to  prepare  those  plans.  The  plaintiff  was 
never  limited  in  the  amount  the  church  was  to  cost,  and 
was  never  told  that  any  one  else  was  preparing  plans. 
Plaintiff  received  an  intimation  on  the  31st  that  Mr. 
Cotton’s  plans  had  been  accepted.  The  tracings  were 
retained  by  the  defendant,  but  aro  now  produced.  An 
application  to  defendant  to  pay  the  amount  now  claimed 
resulted  in  the  defendant  offering  to  pay  \0l.  10s.  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  as  it  could  not  come  out  of  the  Luddington 
Church  Fund;  or  the  matter  should  be  laid  before  a 
referee.  The  plaintiff  declined  to  accede  to  these  terms ; 
hence  the  action. 

The  plaintiff  having  deposed  to  this, — 

Mr.  Bateman,  architect,  Birmingham,  said  he  had- 


examined  the  plans  and  specifications  produced  in 
and  the  charges  for  them  were  correct.  Tho  plans  were 
prepared  in  tho  usual  manner,  and  the  charges  very 
reasonable.  If  the  works  were  carried  out,  the  architect 
would  be  entitled  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  and  if  his 
plans  were  not  carried  out,  then  to  two  and  a half  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Newby,  architect,  was  also  called,  and  said  the 
charges  for  the  work  done  were  fair  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  Cousins,  architect,  Birmingham,  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Newby. 

Mr.  Lane,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  addressed  tho 
jury  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  had  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions, that  the  plans  were  not  suitable  for  the  building 
required,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  told  that  the  cost  of 
the  building  was  not  to  exceed  700L 

In  the  course  of  the  evidence  on  this  sido, — 

Mr.  Hopkins,  architect,  said  the  per-centage  charged 
was  fair  If  no  sum  for  the  church  was  mentioned  ; but 
if  700 1.  was  mentioned  plaintiff  would  not  be  entitled  to 
any. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  architect,  said  if  the  plaintiff  had 
exceeded  the  estimate  his  plans  would  be  rightly  rejected  ; 
but  he  would  be  entitled  to  charge  for  making  the  survey 
and  some  other  work  pointed  out. 

The  jury,  after  a very  brief  consultation,  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  upon  all  the  points  stated,  and  for 
the  full  amount  claimed,  with  costs. 


THE  QUESTION  OP  “AN  INDEX.” 

Sik, — On  receipt  of  your  issue  of  December 
23rd  ult.,  I was  much  pleased  with  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  your  correspondents  as  to  an  index  for 
the  thirty  years’  volumes  of  the  Builder,  which 
this  year  will  see  completed.  Being  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  twenty-nine  volumes  of  your  valuable 
publication,  I have  compiled  for  my  own  use  an 
index  of  important  general  subjects  (not  alone 
from  the  Builder ) in  two  ways  : the  first  system 
is  arranged  alphabetically  as  usual,  the  second 
classifies  the  subject  matter  according  to  the 
style  discussed  or  illustrated,  noting  title  of 
work,  volume,  and  page,  for  reference. 

By  this  means  I am  enabled  to  refer  without 
unnecessary  loss  of  time  to  any  statement, 
opinion,  or  fact  which  I may  wish  to  recall,  and 
to  any  illustration  of  executed  work,  under  its 
style  or  pei'iod.  The  index  itself,  however,  has 
become  cumbersome,  because  written,  and  needs 
the  art  of  the  typographer  to  reduce  its  bulk. 
As  the  undertaking,  if  earned-  out  on  the  systeqi 
above  stated,  would  be  costly,  requiring  much 
time  of  a professional  expert  to  compile  it,  will 
you  permit  me  to  suggest  that  an  announcement 
to  the  effect  that  such  an  index,  separately 
bound  or  otherwise,  will  be  issued  for  a certain 
price  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  would,  in 
my  opinion,  produce  a demand  for  the  same 
sufficient  to  reimburse  the  outlay  at  least,  and, 
at  tho  same  time,  you  would  confer  another 
lasting  benefit  upon  your  subscribers. 

A.  F.  M. 

St.  diaries,  Missouri,  TJ.S-, 

January  19,  1872. 


Sib, — There  can  be  no  donbt  that  an  index  is  much  re- 
quired; butitcan  only  bo  perfected  with  the  aid  of  numerous 
subscribers, — for  the  work  could  not  be  done  without 
much  labour  and  some  expense.  An  index,  with  the  aid 
of  subscribers,  has  been  made  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  series  of  Notes  and  Queries, — thirty-six  volumes 
altogether, — which  is  very  useful,  and  sells  iu  a separate 
volume  for  15s.  An  index  of  the  thirty  volumes  of  the 
Builder  might  bo  prepared  in  one  volume,  and  the  sale 
Ight  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  outlay,  yet  it  would  not 
be  prudent  to  undertake  the  work  without  the  guarantee 
of  a sufficient  number  of  subscribers  before  publication. 
Persons,  therefore,  who  desire  the  index,  should  giv® 
their  names,  &c.,  forthwith.  Che.  Cooke. 


THE  NEW  CEMETERY, 
BUILDINGS,  AND  RECREATION  GROUNDS, 
AT  BARROW-IN-PURNESS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
conversion  of  an  open  waste  or  rabbit-warren 
into  a large  and  flourishing  town,  in  the  course 
of  a few  years  only,  is  the  borough  of  Barrow-in. 
Furness,  in  North  Lancashire,  which  now  con- 
tains a population  of  more  than  40,000  inha- 
bitants, with  two  large  docks,  and  another  dock 
or  float,  200  acres  in  extent,  in  course  of  con- 
struction ; whereas  twelve  years  ago  there  were 
not  more  than  100  houses  in  the  place  j whilst 
only  a few  years  before  that  time  there  were 
none. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  and  other  places 
of  resort  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
erected  and  formed  in  rapid  succession,  the  town 
council  of  the  young  and  prosperous  borough 
are  now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a large 
and  handsome  cemetery,  which  is  not  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  interment  only,  but  is  also  to 
combine  with  it  pleasure-gardens  and  a lake,  so- 
as  to  render  it  a general  object  of  use  and  recrea- 
tion to  the  town.  The  land  for  the  cemetery 
proper,  consisting  of  40  acres,  has  been  given  by 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  ad- 
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joining  land  for  recreation  purposes  has  been 
purchased  from  the  Barrow  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Railway  Company.  The  laying  out 
of  the  cemetery  and  recreation-grounds  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Kemp,  landscape  gardener,  who 
has  a reputation  for  the  laying  out  of  cemeteries 
and  parks.  The  contract  for  the  erection  of  one 
of  the  chapels  and  some  other  buildings  has  just 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Garden,  for  4,750 7.,  and  the 
works  will  be  immediately  proceeded  with.  It 
is  intended  to  open  a portion  of  the  cemetery 
for  interments  by  the  1st  of  June. 

It  is  stated  that,  although  building  has  been 
going  forward  on  a large  scale  at  Barrow  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  demand  for  houses  is 
greater  than  the  supply,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  artizans  now  employed  in  ship- 
building, the  iron  works,  and  the  shipping  of  the 
new  port,  and  in  many  cases  more  than  one 
family  are  compelled  to  reside  in  the  same  house. 
This  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a co-operative 
building  society. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  ST.  MILDRED’S 
CHURCH,  POULTRY. 

The  preliminaries  have  this  week  been  gone 
through  in  connexion  with  the  removal  of 
St.  Mildred’s  Church,  in  the  Poultry,  which  is 
about  to  be  demolished  in  order  to  make  way 
for  City  improvements.  Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsley, 
& Co.  have  disposed  by  tender  of  the  interior 
fittings,  consisting  of  the  seats,  galleries,  pulpit, 
and  other  articles,  whilst  the  valuable  and  artistic 
monuments  and  tablets  are  being  transferred  to 
St.  Olave’s,  Old  Jewry,  with  which  St.  Mildred’s 
parish  has  been  united.  The  bodies  in  the 
churchyard  are  about  to  be  removed  to  a spot 
in  Ilford  Cemetery,  which  has  been  specially 
selected  there ; and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners have  made  a gi-ant  of  1,0001.  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a handsome  monument  over 
the  vault  in  which  the  remains  will  be  deposited. 
In  consequence  of  the  two  parishes  of  St. 
Mildred’s  and  St.  Olave’s  being  now  united,  no 
new  church  will  be  erected  in  place  of  the  old 
edifice  which  is  about  to  be  removed,  but  4,0007. 
are  intended  to  be  expended  in  church  enlarge- 
ment in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  and  a new  resi- 
dence is  also  to  be  built  in  the  parish  for  the 
rector  of  St.  Mildred’s,  at  a cost  of  2,0007. 


EARL  OF  WARWICK’S  SEWAGE  FARM 
NEAR  LEAMINGTON. 

The  general  scheme  of  irrigation  presents 
some  new  and  interesting  features.  It  is 
on  a scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a brief 
sketch : — One  object  has  governed  the  whole 
scheme  : to  secure  it  all  details  have  been  sub- 
ordinated, viz.,  to  regard  the  sewage  for  its 
value  as  a manure,  with  the  assistance  of  water 
as  a carrier  for  its  distribution,  and  for  summer 
irrigation.  Therefore,  as  a fixed  sum  will  be 
paid  for  the  sewage,  the  object  has  been  to 
utilise  it  over  the  widest  possible  area,  in  order 
that  a system  of  mixed  and  alternate  husbandly 
may  be  adopted,  including  not  only  the  ordinai-y 
operations  of  farming,  but  of  wet  and  of  dry 
farming,  changing  from  one  to  the  other  syste- 
matically. In  winter  the  sewage  to  be  used 
simply  as  a manure  on  bare  fallows,  for  spring 
cropping.  To  each  of  the  eight  hydrants  on  the 
rising  main  a “ bend  ” is  attached,  with  its  mouth 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  mouth  is 
inclosed  in  a brick  chamber.  On  opening  the 
screw  valve,  the  sewage  enters  the  chamber,  and 
is  distributed  by  regulated  outlets  into  stone- 
ware pipes ; these  pipes,  working  under  a head 
pressure  of  from  8 oz.  to  2 lb.  on  the  square  inch, 
carry  the  sewage  to  the  exact  point  wanted.  As 
may  be  imagined,  the  pipe  xvork  is  extensive ; 
the  pipes  Avere  manufactured  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Edwards,  near  Ruabon,  North  Wales. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Barking. — The  new  Infant  School  at  Holy 
Trinity,  Barking-road,  Avas  formally  opened  on 
the  12th  instant,  by  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  Avith  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Delap,  vicar  of  the  parish;  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Claughton  ; and  others.  The  build- 
ing is  of  stock  bricks,  Avith  Portland  stone 
dressings.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Ough,  of 
Stratfox-d ; and  the  builder,  Mr.  John  Palmei',  of 
Old  Grax-el-lane,  St.  George’s  East.  The  cost  of 
the  building,  including  architect’s  commission,  is 
about  6007. 


Hackney. — A project  has  been  started  for  the 
erection  of  new  schools  in  connexion  Avith  the 
Chxn-cli  of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels,  London 
Fields,  South  Hackney,  for  750  children.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building,  including  a 
master’s  residence,  is  4,5007.  Grants  from 
societies  have  been  obtained  to  the  extent  of 
2,3477.  10s.,  and  the  list  of  local  subscriptions 
amounts  already  to  6507. 

Lemsford. — The  new  schools  for  the  district 
parish  of  St.  John’s,  Lemsford,  hax'e  been  opened. 
The  school-house  contains  two  well-lighted  school- 
rooms, the  dimensions  of  xvliich  are  35  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  and  apartments  for  the  schoolmistress. 
The  buildings  have  been  ei’ected  by  Earl  Cowper, 
Avith  the  aid  of  grants  from  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Education  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council.  The  schools  will  be  con- 
ducted as  public  elementary  schools  under  the 
Education  Act  of  1870. 

Maidenhead.  — The  new  Roman  Catholic 
School,  at  the  corner  of  Foreleaze-lane  and 
Bridge-street,  is  now  nearly  completed.  It  con- 
sists of  two  rooms.  One  on  the  right  as  you 
enter,  31  ft.  in  length  by  17  ft.  in  breadth,  is  the 
main  school,  capable  of  containing  by  Govern- 
ment measurement  64  children.  The  Avails  of 
this  room  are  8 ft.  6 in.,  in  height ; but  as  the 
roof  is  quite  open,  it  gives  a full  height  of  18  ft. 
The  walls  to  the  height  of  3 ft.  6 in.  are  covered 
Avith  cement,  and  the  above  are  coloured  Avith  a 
light  shade  of  blue.  The  reof  is  open,  shoxving 
all  the  timbers,  and  in  place  of  being  plastered 
is  covered  in,  the  boards  stained  and  varnished. 
On  the  left  as  you  enter  is  a class-room,  giving 
accommodation  for  32  more  children,  making  a 
total  accommodation  of  96  children,  alloxving  8 
square  feet  of  space  for  each  child.  The 
class-room  is  similar  in  character  to  the 
main  school ; but  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  ground  to 
make  one  octagonal.  Ventilation  is  proxdded 
for  by  windows  opening  in  their  centres,  and 
also  by  adoption  of  the  method  of  ventilation 
recommended  by  the  Poor-laxv  Board  to  be  used 
in  all  xvorkliouso  hospitals.  The  passage  be- 
tween the  rooms  is  paved  with  coloured  tiles. 
At  the  back  of  the  schools  are  out-offices,  fur- 
nished xvith  Moule’s  patent  earth-closets,  coal- 
house,  &c.  A yard,  18  ft.  by  22  ft.,  is  reserved 
for  the  children’s  playground.  The  site  and  a 
contribution  were  given  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  of 
Ives-place.  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  of  London,  is  the 
architect  of  the  schools ; and  the  contract  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Price. 

Mahnsbury. — Nexv  schools  are  about  to  be 
built  at  Lea,  near  Malmsbury,  upon  a site  given 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  in  accordance 
xvith  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  of 
London,  is  the  architect. 


goflliS  lleaiiuir, 

“A  Year’s  Voluntary  Work  after  Office  Hours 
among  the  Costermongei-s  of  Golden-lane.  By 
W.  J.  Orsman.  1871.  London : Passmore  & 
Alabaster.”  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  the  pi'esident 
of  this  mission,  of  which  we  have  heretofore  seen 
reason  to  speak  favourably.  The  institution  has 
been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  and  its  useful- 
ness has  receixred  praise  from  many  of  the 
London  newspapei's  and  magazines.  The  com- 
mittee, it  seems,  are  greatly  in  need  of  funds, 
not  only  to  cany  on  the  numerous  religious, 
educational,  and  benevolent  operations  of  the 
mission,  but  also  to  erect  a plain  building  in 
Golden-lane ; notice  having  been  given  by  the 
oxvners  of  the  building  at  present  rented 
of  their  intention  to  sell  it  for  other  pur- 
poses. Their  bankers  are  Messrs.  Barclay, 

Bevan,  Tritton,  & Co.,  of  Lombard-street. 

‘ 1 Pauperism  and  Crime  : a True  Cause  and  a 
Tnie  Antidote  ; dedicated  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  By  Robert  Hill.  London  : Kelly  & 
Co.,  pi-inters.”  Thei*e  is  no  trace  in  this  title  of 
the  real  purpose  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is  to 
advocate  the  establishment  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace  and  Park  on  a new  basis,  with  lower 
charges  for  admittance  and  for  season  tickets 
than  heretofore  proposed.  The  prospectus  of 
the  new  company  here  referred  to,  hoxvever,  will 
do  doubt  speak  for  itself,  when  we  may  recur  to 

the  subject. The  Public  Ledger,  a xvell-knoxvn 

daily  newspaper,  published  at  Philadelphia,  U.S., 
has  issued  the  11  Public  Ledger  Almanac  for 
1872,”  gratis  to  subsci-ibers.  It  contains  some 
useful  information  as  to  local  institutions  and 
state  officials,  &c. The  Pedlars  Act,  1871, 


has  been  published  among  the  “ Penny  Statutes 
for  the  People.  Kent  & Co.,  Paternoster-row.” 

The  Lithographer,  No.  20,  Vol.  ii.,  for 

February,  shows  that  the  lithographic  trade 
patronise  their  own  class  journal,  which  contains 
some  useful  matter  on  various  subjects. 


gtlisallaiTca, 

Tlie  Nine-Hours  Movement. — On  Satur-  I 
day  evening  last,  a meeting  of  the  metro-  I 
politan  cax-penters  and  joinei-s,  consisting  of  j 
delegates  from  the  various  societies,  shops,  and  j 
jobs,  l-epresenting  about  5,000  society  and  non-  I 
society  men,  was  held  at  the  Brown  Bear  Tavern,  I 
Broad  - street,  Bloomsbury,  to  ascertain  the  I 
opinion  of  the  trade  as  to  the  propriety  of  me-  I 
moi-ialising  the  master  bxiilders  in  favour  of  the  I 
nine  houi-s.  There  were  200  delegates  in  I 
attendance,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lai’ge  ] 
firms  were  amongst  those  repx-esented.  Mr.  j 
Hawkins,  a member  of  the  provisional  com-  I 
mittee,  occupied  the  chair.  The  delegates  having  1 
given  in  their  reports,  a discussion  took  place,  | 
which  resulted  in  the  folloxving  resolution  being  j 
adopted,  xvith  one  dissentient : — “That  a circular  I 
be  sent  to  the  master  builders  of  the  metropolis  I 
on  the  1st  of  March,  informing  them  that  the  I 
cai-penters  and  joiners  in  their  employ  would,  on  1 
and  after  the  1st  of  July  next,  require  that  the  J 
xvorking  hours  be  nine  per  day,  or  fifty-one  hours 
per  week,  xx-ith  payment  at  the  rate  of  9d.  per  j 
hour,  and  to  respectfully  request  that  a reply  '' 
to  the  circular  be  given  at  the  expiration  of  six  j 
weeks  from  its  being  received.”  The  questions  I 
of  overtime  and  piecework  stood  over  for  (. 
further  consideration  at  an  adjourned  meeting.  * 

We  are  asked  by  some  of  the  employed  to 

mention  that  Mr.  George  Jennings  has  adopted  t, 

the  Nine  Hours  system. The  xvorkmen  xvho  i 

are  employed  at  Messrs.  Fletcher  & Co.’s  i 
Masson  Ironxvorks,  Litchui-ch,  Dei'by,  have  given  ; 
a complimentary  dinner  to  their  employers  in 
commemoration  of  the  satisfactory  adjustment  i 
of  the  nine-houi-s  movement.  The  party  xvas  i 
250  in  number,  and  the  repast  took  place  in  the  f 
St.  James’s  Hall.  The  Mayor  of  Derby  pre-  f 
sided,  and  Mr.  Baxton,  a vex-y  old  servant  of  the 
firm,  xvas  in  the  x-ice-chair.  The  proceedings 
throughout  the  evening  were  of  a very  satisfac-  I 
tory  charactei-. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Pine  Arts. — On  Thursday  evening,  the  8th, 
Mi-.  Hyde  Clarke  delivered  a lecture  at  the  | 
Society’s  meeting,  entitled  “ How  Art  Declines  : | 
the  Loxver  Empire,”  at  which  Mr.  F.  W.  Roxvsell  j 
presided.  The  lecturer  refex-red  to  the  history  I 
of  art  in  Rome  as  imported  from  Gi-eece,  and  to  J 
the  abundance  of  great  xvorks  and  models,  the  • 
number  of  artists,  and  the  profusion  of  pa-  j 
tronage ; notxvithstanding  all  this,  a period  j 
axrived  of  progressive  declension  xxhen  every-  I 
thing  wanted  truthfulness.  There  xvas  not  | 
mei-ely  debasement  of  material,  but  of  form,  in 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.  This  xx-as  ' 
affirmed  to  be  contemporary  xvith  the  corruption  I 
of  mannei-s  and  morals  which  pervaded  the  | 
Government  and  all  society.  After  instituting  ; 
a comparison  between  the  earlier  and  latex- 
schools  of  art  in  Rome  and  in  England,  and  • 
pointing  out  that  art  had  most  flourished  in  1 
those  States  which  had  been  free  or  still  retained  ■ 
the  traditions  of  freedom,  the  lecturer  ai-gued  I 
that  proficiency  in  art  could  not  be  expected  I 
solely  from  matei-ial  appliances,  but  xvas  chiefly 
dependent  on  moral  causes.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  -7 
referred  not  only  to  the  schools  of  Italy  and  the  ! 
Low  Countries,  but  to  Spain  and  the  epochs  in  : 
France  of  Louis  XIY.  and  XV.  and  the  two  J 
Napoleons.  A discussion  followed. 

Public  Park  for  Warring-ton.— The  War-  1 
i-ington  Town  Council  have  resolved  to  pxxrchase  j 
Bank  Hall  and  Groxxnds,  the  seat  of  Colonel  j 
Patten,  for  the  sum  of  22,0007.  It  is  intended  I 
to  convert  the  hall  into  a toxvn-hall,  police-  1 
station,  fire-engine  dep6t,  and  other  purposes  j 
connected  xvith  the  Corporation.  The  grounds  I 
will  be  made  into  a public  paik.  The  total  cost  1 
is  estimated  at  50,0007. 

Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  University.— 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  election  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  i 
Andrexv’s  University  has  been  declared  illegal,  j 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  prohibiting  a Prin-  i 
cipal  or  Professor  of  any  University  from  being  , 
eligible  for  the  post.  The  office  falls  to  Lord 
Lytton,  the  uixsuccessful  candidate  at  the  recent 
contest. 
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ii:ade  and  Navigation  of  United  King- 

. — The  following  and  other  results,  from 
jarefully -prepared  tables  of  the  Statistical 
irtment  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  from 
similar  sources,  have  been  issued  in  a 
led  form  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Redman,  of  West- 
ter.  Total  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign 
plsj  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  engaged  in 
ign  trade,  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in  the 
led  Kingdom : — 

Tons  entered.  Tons  cleared.  Total  tons. 

I 4,657,795  4,781,872  9,-139,067 

j 18,113,364  18,526,818  36,6-10,182 

that  in  thirty  years  the  trade  of  the  country 
quadrupled  itself.  The  same  with  cargoes 
j;  both  tables  include  repeated  voyages  : — 
Tons  entered.  Tons  cleared.  Total  tons. 

1 4,105,207  3,392,626  7,497,833 

14,910,742  16,713,938  31,624,680 

16,413,102  19,085,132  35,498,234 

shows  a still  higher  rate  of  increase  in 
W trade.  The  ports  of  London  and  Liver- 
i deal  with  nearly  one-half  of  this  enormous 
kge : 

LONDON. 

Tons  entered.  Tons  cleared.  Total  tons. 

I  1,904,948  1,384,683  3,289,631 

4,089,366  3,026,916  7,116,282 

LIVERPOOL. 

1,605,315  1,656,938  3.262,253 

3,416,933  3,356,138  6,773,071 

'importation  of  coal  into  the  port  of  London 
the  following  remarkable  results  : — 

II  Tons  seaborne.  Tons  inland.  Total  tons. 

3,653,304  84,575  3,637,879 

2,993,710  3,775,297  6,769,007 

2,762,712  4,464,718  7,227,430 


i ulway  Amalgamations.  — A meeting, 
d by  the  Provost  of  Dundee,  has  been  held 
le  Kinnaird  Hall  there  in  terms  of  a requisi- 
ifco  consider  the  probable  consequences  to  the 
tests  of  the  public  of  the  extensive  railway 
igamations  recently  proposed,  and  also  the 
liability  of  the  State  taking  over  the  entire 
ay  systems  of  the  country.  The  Provost 
lined  that  the  requisition  had  been  signed 
large  number  of  the  loading  citizens,  traders, 
;entlemen  holding  official  positions  in  the 
Mr.  Brandon  was  present  and  explained 
projected  scheme  for  shilling,  sixpence,  and 
(penny  journey-fares  for  all  distances.  It 
(resolved  “ that  this  meeting  regards  the 
)>sed  railway  amalgamations  over  the  country 
bversive  of  its  general  and  commercial  in- 
ts,  and  also  maintains  that  it  is  not  possible 
lime  restrictive  clauses  so  as  to  insure  com- 
Iprotection  to  the  public  in  any  Amalgam  a- 
iBill  which  does  not  have  the  effect  of  up- 
mg  competition ; ” and  “ that  in  the  opinion 
is  meeting  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it 
nes  the  duty  of  the  Government,  in  the  in- 
Its  of  the  nation,  to  acquire  the  entire  rail- 
systems  of  the  country,  and  for  this  purpose 
lies  to  form  a branch  of  the  National  Rail- 
Association  in  Dundee.” 


iciety  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — At  the 

ling  on  the  6th  instant  a communication 
received  from  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  on  an 
lip t ion  in  Hebrew  or  ancient  Phoenician 
Icters  of  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
Ivered  at  Siloam-el-Fokani,  near  Jerusalem, 
us  paper  M.  Ganneau  related  the  discovery 
vo  incised  tablets,  executed  on  the  wall  of 
bed  rock-cut  chamber  or  sacellum,  near  to 
bouse  of  the  Sheikh  of  Siloam.  The  in- 
fcions  are  in  the  old  Archaic  character  now 
iar  to  the  arclneological  world  in  the  famous 
rite  stone.  Some  Christian  had,  about  the 
■h  century  of  our  era,  wilfully  mutilated 
Of  the  writing,  but  enough  still  remained  to 
It  its  extreme  value  as  a paleographic  record, 
ions  of  the  first  four  fines  of  the  first  tablet 
earned  savant  believed  to  contain  the  name 
(a  divinity  Baal,  and  to  denote  a votive  dedi- 
u to  him  by  a functionary,  name  illegible, 
b the  period  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah, 
author  inclined  to  think  that  the  cave  had 
j originally  dedicated  to  Baal  at  a still  earlier 
jd,  probably  by  one  of  Solomon’s  Moabitish 
i,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  added  to  and 
led  in  a subsequent  reign.  These  are  the 
jt,  or  nearly  the  oldest,  positively  Hebrew 
rations  in  existence. 

.e  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
pany. — Since  our  notice  of  the  report  to 
5.  H.  Waterlow’s  company  was  given,  the 
iteenth  half-yearly  meeting  has  been  held 
he  report  adopted.  A dividend  at  the  rate 
per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared.  It  was 
i that  out  of  the  rent  collection  only  101. 
>een  lost. 


Heat  and  Light. — Dr.  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S., 
in  delivering  a lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
on  “The  Identity  of  Light  and  Radiant  Heat,” 
said  that,  although  once  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  two  were  identical,  it  was  now  known  that 
such  was  the  case.  Radiant  heat  could  be  polar- 
ised like  fight,  and  Faraday  had  discovered  a 
method  of  magnetising  a ray  of  fight  strictly 
parallel  to  that  found  effective  in  a case  of  a ray 
of  radiant  heat.  To  say,  however,  without  modifi- 
cation, we  may  remark,  that  fight  and  radiant 
heat  are  identical  is  rather  too  much  of  iden- 
tification : there  is  difference  as  well  as  identity. 
What  causes  the  difference  ? In  our  volume 
for  1854  (p.  580),  about  the  time  when  Dr. 
Tyndall  states  that  he  began  his  researches 
on  this  subject,  we  showed,  in  an  article  on 
the  nature  of  “ Electricity,”  what  we  believed 
to  be  the  true  nature  of  this  difference,  as 
well  as  of  this  identity ; and  the  progress  of 
science  since  has  only  led  to  a closer  approxima- 
tion to  that  view  of  the  nature  and  co-relation- 
ship of  fight,  heat,  and  electricity,  as  physical 
forces. 

Heavy  Penalty  for  Breach  of  Building 
Regulations  in  Newcastle.  — At  tho  New- 
castle police  court,  Miss  Margaret  Martha 
Isabella  Dunn  has  been  summoned,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  corporation,  for  enlarging  and 
altering  an  existing  building  according  to  plans 
which  had  not  been  approved  by  the  corpora- 
tion. The  building  in  question  is  the  Royal 
Music  Hall,  situated  between  Dean-street  and 
the  Side,  and  which  has  recently  been  opened 
to  the  public.  It  was  stated,  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation,  that  the  defendant  sent  in  a plan  of 
alterations,  which  was  passed  by  the  corpora- 
tion, but  that  it  afterwards  came  to  the  notice 
of  the  authorities  that  tho  defendant  was  erect- 
ing the  building  in  defiance  of  the  plan,  and  of 
sanitary  considerations.  The  decision  come  to 
was  to  fine  the  defendant  51.,  and  10s.  per  day 
for  146  days.  On  the  main  point,  which  related 
to  the  stage  and  a covered  open  space,  it  was 
stated  for  the  defendant  that  she  must  go  to  the 
Queen’s  Bench  upon  it.  Other  cases,  one  for 
not  having  proper  egress  and  ingress,  were 
adjourned  for  a fortnight. 

Death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pease. — One  of  the 

most  successful  men  and  largest  employers  of 
labour  in  the  North  of  England  has  died  at  his 
residence,  in  Darlington.  Mr.  Pease,  who  was  a 
Quaker,  with  his  father,  Mr.  Edward  Pease, 
George  Stephenson,  and  others,  initiated  our 
present  railway  system,  in  connexion  with  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  which  was 
the  first  fine,  and  was  opened  in  1825.  The 
deceased  gentleman,  then  a young  man,  drew  up 
the  prospectus.  Mr.  Pease  was  the  founder  of 
Middlesbrough,  by  buying  up  the  land  upon 
which  the  present  town  is  built,  with  others,  and 
making  it  into  a port  for  the  shipping  of  coal, 
and  a general  maritime  trade.  His  capital  and 
enterprise  had  no  small  share  in  developing  the 
immense  iron  trade  which  has  attained  such  a 
degree  of  prosperity  in  Cleveland.  It  was, 
however,  with  the  coal  trade  of  South  Durham, 
and  the  formation  and  extension  of  railways  in 
the  North  of  England,  that  Mr.  Pease  was  chiefly 
associated. 

The  City  Architect's  Office. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  on  the  8th 
inst.,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Paterson,  the  architect 
(Mr.  Horace  Jones)  said  that  his  chief  clerk 
(Mr.  Carver)  had  been  absent  from  his  office, 
through  illness,  for  between  nine  and  ten 
months.  Mr.  Paterson  : The  Officers  and 
Clerks’  Committee  are  aware  that  great  delay 
occurs  in  the  business  of  the  architect’s  office, 
and  this  frequently  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  chief  clerk.  Mr.  H.  Gover 
moved  that  the  re-appointment  of  Mr.  Carver  be 
not  made.  Mr.  D.  Rogers  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  Rudkin : As  he  is  ill,  do  not  let  Mr.  Carver 
think  you  have  discharged  him.  I will  move,  as 
an  amendment,  that  he  be  re-appointed  for  three 
months,  pending  the  report  of  the  Officers  and 
Clerks’  Committee.  Mr.  Lawley  seconded  the 
amendment,  which  was  put  and  carried. 

Deafness  and  Compressed  Air. — In  the 

construction  of  a bridge  over  the  Rhone  between 
St.  Maui-ice  and  Bex,  M.  Cuenod,  the  engineer, 
used  an  apparatus  for  fixing  the  piles  beneath 
the  level  of  tho  water  in  a gravelly  soil.  He 
noticed  a curious  but  well-known  effect  upon  the 
men  employed  within  the  compressed  air.  In 
the  case  of  some,  their  deafness  became  sensibly 
diminished.  Aurists  ought  to  have  found  in  this 
fact  something  suggestive. 


The  Rebuilding  of  Chicago. — The  Chicago 
people  are  not  only  making  great  progress  with 
the  rebuilding  of  their  city,  but  are  illustrating 
the  buildings  re-erected  by  engravings  published 
in  a periodical  called  “The  Landowner:  a 
Journal  of  Real  Estate,  Building,  and  Improve- 
ment.” In  the  issue  for  February  are  views  of 
various  extensive  and  important  buildings  now 
erected  or  in  process  of  erection,  including  the 
new  chamber  of  commerce  and  several  extensive 
blocks  of  building  for  commercial  purposes,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society’s  premises,  the 
Fire  Monument,  already  illustrated  in  the 
Builder,  and  others.  From  a statement  of  the 
erection  of  the  “Central  Union  Block,”  com- 
prising the  Union  National  Bank,  State  Savings 
Institution,  an  insurance  office,  pi-inters’,  sta- 
tioners’, and  other  premises,  all  “ in  sixty  days, 
by  Hon.  W.  F.  Coolbaugh  and  Messrs.  Wheeler 
& Powers,”  we  should  fear  that  tho  rebuilding  is 
going  on  at  too  fast  a rate. 

Land  in  the  City. — From  a report  of  the 
City  Lands  Committee,  quoted  by  the  City  Press, 
it  appears  that  the  following  land  has  been  let 
by  them  during  tho  past  year: — Two  pieces 
described  as  lots  1 and  2,  at  the  corner  of  Lud- 
gate-hill  and  the  Old  Bailey,  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Farlow, 
80  years, — peppercorn  for  the  first  year,  and 
5251.  for  the  remainder  of  the  term ; a piece 
described  as  lot  3,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  to  Messrs.  H.,  C.,  & E.  Gilbertson,  80 
years, — peppercorn  for  the  first  year,  and  200Z. 
per  annum  for  the  remainder  of  term ; three 
pieces  of  land,  described  as  lots  4,  5,  and  6,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Old  Bailey,  to  Mr.  J.  King, 
80  years, — peppercorn  for  the  first  year,  and  550Z. 
per  annum  for  remainder  of  term  ; a piece  of  land 
forming  the  site  of  the  late  Debtors’  Prison,  in 
Whitecross-street,  to  Mr.  W.  Braham  and  Mr.  A. 
Wells,  80  years, — peppercorn  for  the  first  year, 
1,4501.  for  the  second  year,  and  2,900Z.  for  re- 
mainder of  term. 

The  Croydon  School  Board. — The  report  of 
the  general  purposes  committee  was  read  at  a 
recent  meeting.  It  recommended  “that  the 
committee  proceed  to  obtain  from  architects 
named  by  the  Board  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  for  a group  of  boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’ 
schools,  with  teachers’  residences.”  The  Board’s 
opinion  as  to  the  detailed  plans  that  were  to  be 
referred  to  architects  was  that  it  was  expedient 
that  certain  general  rules  should  be  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  architects.  It  was  ulti. 
mately  moved  as  an  amendment,  “ that  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  should  adjourn  till  Friday 
next,  and  then  go  into  the  questions  of  detailed 
internal  fittings  of  schools  in  general  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  architects.”  This  was  seconded, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  New  WeH,  Guildford. — The  new  well 
now  only  requires  its  covering  to  complete  it. 
Tho  water  is  so  clear  that  the  different  segments 
of  the  cylinder  can  be  seen  to  its  entire  depth, 
35  ft.,  as  well  as  the  pipe  which  supplies  tho 
water  from  the  well.  During  the  progress  of  the 
works  the  water  has  been  pumped  at  the  rate  of 
200,000  gallons  per  hour,  and  this  only  reduced 
tho  water  about  2 ft.  6 in.  The  supply  required 
for  the  town  is  not  likely  to  exceed  18,000 
gallons  per  hour.  The  pumping  powers  consist 
of  the  old  water-wheel  and  an  engine.  The  pipes 
are  laid  to  within  5 ft.  of  the  bottom  of  tho 
new  well.  The  ceremonial  of  testing  the  well 
has  just  been  conducted  by  the  mayor.  Tho 
analysis  of  the  water  will  be  made  by  two  ana- 
lytical chemists. 

Heating  Apparatus. — Mr.  Thos.  Parker* 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  architect,  has  patented  a 
new  hot-water  heating  apparatus.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  invention  are  comprised  in  the  use  of 
pipes  of  small  bore  for  the  flow  and  return  of  the 
hot  water,  laid  chiefly  on  tho  floor  of  the  build- 
ing ; # and  also  the  use  of  heaters,  similar  to 
those  used  in  railway-carriages,  placed  in  the 
pews  (if  the  building  be  a church),  and  in 
analogous  positions  in  other  buildings.  The 
chief  advantages  claimed  for  this  invention  are 
greater  efficiency,  by  the  local  application  of  the 
heat ; a great  saving  of  cost  of  apparatus ; and 
flues,  &c.,  under  floors  are  dispensed  with. 

Technical  CoUege  for  Glasgow. — A move- 
ment has  been  initiated  at  Glasgow  to  establish 
a Technical  College  there.  It  is  proposed  to 
raise  50,000Z.  for  the  purpose,  and  the  college 
will  be  connected  with  the  Andersonian  Univer- 
sity and  other  local  institutions. 

* Within  the  metropolitan  area  the  stipulations  of  the 
Building  Act  would  render  necessary  some  modification  iu 
this  respect. 
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Enlargement  of  King’s  College  Hospital. 

Within  the  last  few  months  Kang’s  College 
Hospital  has  been  undergoing  a considerable 
enlargement,  by  the  addition  of  another  wing 
at  the  north-east  end  of  the  building.  The  new 
portion  which,  architecturally,  is  uniform  with 
the  rest  of  the  structure,  increases  the  length  of 
the  hospital  by  15  yards,  and  furnishes  accom- 
modation for  upwards  of  100  additional  in-door 
patients,  besides  providing  greatly  increased 
space  and  convenience  for  the  medical  staff. 
The  works  have  just  been  completed,  and  the 
large  area  in  front  of  Portugal-street  has  been 
laid  out,  and  planted  with  evergreens  and  other 
ornamental  trees. 

The  Science  and  Art  Museum  for  Not- 
tingham.—At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  Mi’.  Coles’s  letter  as  to  the  establishment 
of  a museum  at  Nottingham,  which  we  lately 
quoted,  was  read  and  considered,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  council  gratefully  accept 
Mr.  Coles’s  offer  ; that  the  Exchange-hall  be 
nsed  temporarily  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibi- 
tion till  other  arrangements  be  made  ; and  that 
a committee  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
It  was  urged  in  the  council  that  a scheme  for  a 
new  town-hall  was  at  the  root  of  the  present 
movement ; but  what  Mr.  Cole  <5ould  have  to  do 
with  that  it  is  hard  to  see. 

Pont  for  Overton  Church,  Ruabon. — A 
font  has  just  been  presented  to  this  church  by 
the  tenants  and  friends  of  Mr.  Edmond  Peel,  of 
Brynypys,  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  a son 
and  heir  to  the  Brynypy  estates.  It  is  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  of  London,  and  is  in 
Caen  stone,  with  marble  pillars  and  richly-carved 
capitals  supporting  the  bowl,  and  is  octagonal  in 
form.  The  eight  panels  are  divided  by  marble 
pillars,  and  contain  alternately  the  subjects  of 
the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  Christ  blessing  little 
children,  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
dove  repairing  to  the  ark ; the  others  being  filled 
with  foliage. 

Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  District 
Surveyors. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  in  reply  to  Mr.  E.  Dresser 
Rogers,  it  was  stated  by  the  superintendent 
architect  that  the  district  surveyors  of  the 
several  districts  through  which  her  Majesty 
passed  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  platforms  and  places  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  viewing  the  procession. 

The  Government  Sanitary  Bill.— It  is 

understood  that  the  measure  which  Mr.  Stans- 
feld  will  introduce  on  Friday  will  include  not 
only  a consolidation  of  the  existing  sanitary  laws, 
but  also  a rearrangement  of  areas ; a reconstitu- 
tion of  suitable  boards  (chiefly  by  consolidation) 
to  preside  over  these  simplified  and  extended 
areas  j and  a great  extension  of  the  sanitary 
service  of  the  country. 

Proposed  Statue  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. — 

A committee  is  being  formed  for  erecting  a 
fitting  statue  of  their  late  fellow-townsman 
by  the  leading  men  in  Ipswich.  It  is  just 
400  years  since  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  born, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  present  time  is  very 
opportune  for  raising  a monument  to  so  illus- 
trious a native  of  Ipswich.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  statue  should  be  placed  in  the  arboretum. 

A Good  Example. — The  following  notice 
was  posted  at  the  entrance  of  Messrs.  Chubb  & 
Son’s  works,  Wolverhampton,  on  Saturday 
morning  : — “ This  manufactory  will  be  closed  on 
Tuesday,  February  27th,  the  day  appointed  by 
the  Queen  as  a thanksgiving-day  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son  will  have  much 
pleasure  in  paying  the  day’s  wages  in  full  to 
each  man  and  boy.” 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral. — The  preparations  in 
the  Cathedral  for  the  National  Thanksgiving  are 
going  on  steadily.  Messrs.  Myers  & Sons  are 
erecting  the  galleries  in  the  body  of  the  building, 
and  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.  are  fitting  up  the 
choir.  The  whole  of  the  sanitary  arrangements 
have  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  George  Jennings, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works. 

The  New  Reservoir,  Oswestry. — A report 
has  been  made  by  the  engineer  to  the  local 
Board,  as  to  several  slips  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  of  the  new 
reservoir  for  the  water  supply  of  Oswestry.  The 
engineer,  Mr.  Minshall,  of  Wrexham,  recom- 
mends the  lining  of  the  reservoir  with  bricks. 
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Paris  Theatres. — We  understand  that  the 
theatre  of  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  is  to  be  rebuilt, 
in  Classic  style,  with  a grand  pediment  supported 
by  eight  enormous  columns.  A most  extraor- 
dinary proposal  with  respect  to  theatres  has  been 
made.  An  architect  proposes  to  erect  four  or 
five  new  theatres  at  the  Place  of  the  Chateau 
d’Eau,  and  the  Commission  of  Dramatic  Writers 
support  the  px-oposal. 

A E-mail  Catholic  Cathedral  for  Carlisle. 

Miss  Lowry,  a Roman  Catholic  lady,  who  recently . 
died  at  her  residence,  Durranhill  House,  near 
Carlisle,  has  by  -will  left  a large  sum  of  money 
for  the  erection  of  a Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
in  Carlisle. 

The  Inner  Temple. — A handsome  clock 
tower,  of  stone,  which  serves  also  as  the  stair- 
case, has  been  added  to  the  Inner  Temple 
Library,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates. 

Keighley. — On  Friday,  the  9th  of  February, 
Mr.  Henry  Alty,  C.E.,  of  Halifax,  was  unani- 
mously appointed  Borough  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor to  the  town  of  Keighley. 


TENDERS 

For  concrete  and  brick  foundations  for  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  Eedclifl'c-squnre,  South  Kensington.  Messrs. 
G.  A H.  Godwin,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  A Theobald : — 


Myers  A Sons  £2,715  0 0 

Nightingale  2,599  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  A Waldram  2,538  0 0 

Henahaw 2,295  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 2,285  0 0 

Manley  X Rogers 2,187  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 2,165  0 0 

liibbins  A Co 2,152  0 0 

Oowland 2,148  0 0 

Avis  A Co 1,884  0 0 

Hill  & Sons  1,808  0 0 


For  the  iron  apparatus,  cast-iron  main  pipes,  con- 
sumers' meters,  service  pipes,  Ac.,  for  the  Audlem  Gas 
and  Coke  Company,  Limited,  Cheshire.  Mr,  T.  A,  Hedley, 
civil  engineer,  Wolverhampton: — 


Hill  A Smith £1,462  0 0 

Newton,  Chambers,  A Co 1,350  0 O 

Jennings  A Sons 1,285  0 0 

Porter  A Co 1,220  0 0 


Holmes  A Co 1,170  0 0 

Poole  1,120  0 O 

Willey  A Ford  (accepted)  1,054  0 0 


For  alteration  to  premises,  Harbour-street,  Ramsgate, 
for  Messrs.  Syrett  A Son.  Exclusive  of  hot-water  appa- 
ratus. Mr.  John  R.  Collett,  architect : — 

Harrison  £260  0 0 

Green  228  0 0 

Osborn  213  o 0 

Bugden  197  0 0 

Smith  A Son  (accepted)  170  0 0 


For  enlarging  retort-house  at  the  gas-works,  Rams- 
gate : — 

Horne  (accepted)  £608  0 0 


For  house,  offices,  stores,  and  stabling,  to  ho  erected  in 
London-street  and  Conduit-place,  Paddington,  for  Messrs. 
Flower  A Sons,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Messrs.  Lee, 
Brothers,  A Pain,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 
House  and  Stores  and 
Offices.  Stabling. 

Myers  A Sons  £2,315  £5,285 

Thorne  A Co 2,300  5,200 

Bayes  A Ramages  2,085  5,049 

Howard 1,987  4,951 

Thompson 1,934  4,836 

Temple  A Forster  2,090  4,618 


For  villa,  Penge-road,  on  the  Crystal  Palace  Park 
Estate.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect.  Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker, 
surveyor : — 


Moore  A Grainger  

8tainc9  A Son  

Wright,  Brothers,  A Ooodchild 

£2,421  . 
2,086  . 
2,025  . 
1,975  . 
1,951  . 
1,827  . 

..  £3,446 
..  2,105 
..  2,075 

Stephenson 

..  2*001 
..  1,867 
..  1,833 
..  1,828 
..  1,800 
..  1,600 

1*800  . 
1,780  . 
1,600  . 

Waterson  A Co 

Aitchison  A Walker 

For  plots  31  and  32,  on  the  Crystal  Palace  Park 
Estate.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect.  Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker, 
surveyor : — 


Staines  A Son 

Stephenson 

Mundy  

Moore  A Grainger 
Wright,  Brothers,  A 
Waterson  A Co 

- £3,996  ., 

3,927 

3,906  .. 

3,849  .. 

Goodchild  3,675  .. 
3,500  . 

..£4,035 
..  4,027 
..  3,931 
..  3,884 
,.  3,750 
..  3,530 

Aitchison  A Walker  .. 

3^425  . 

..  3*425 
..  3,300 
..  3,139 
..  2,975 

Gooding  

2.9U)  . 

For  three  cottages,  and  addition  to  drying-room,  at 
West  Drayton,  for  Messrs.  Wilkinson  A Co.  Mr.  G.  D. 
Martin,  architect : — 

Fassnidge  £417  0 0 ■ 

Staines  A Son  376  0 0 ■ 


For  finishing  houses  in  Sparsholt-road,  Hornsey-riH 
Mr.  R.  Gover,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Shrubsole : — 


Bridgman  A Nuthall  

Wilkins  

£1,595 

1,545 

Tripp  

Whitemau  A Alleu 

1,430 

1,415 

Wright  

1,395 

Smith  A Evers  

Mundy 

Langan  

1,330 

...  1,371 
1,370 

1,325 

O'dr.-y  

Blaekinore  A Morley 

Day  

1,290 

1,280 

1,275 

Preedy  A Son  

Turreil  

1,193 

1,123 

MacFarlano  

Wannell  (accepted)  

Kelham  

1,055 

1,018 

987 

Parker  A Co 830 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  house  at  Catford-bridj 
for  Major  Forster.  Mr.  W.  H.  Fletcher,  architect.  Qul 
titics  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Ladds  : — 


F.  J.  A J.  Wood  

Staines  A Son  

Willicombe  A Oakley , 

J errard  

Allpress  

Stunpsou  A Co 


£4,424  0 0 
4,296  0 0 
4,150  0 0 
4,079  0 0 
3,955  0 0 
3,785  0 0 


For  partially  rebuilding  and  restoring  Boughta 
Church,  Norfolk.  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  architect: — I 
Bardell,  Brothers  £835  0 0 “ 


For  rebuilding  Whitcchnrch  Church,  Pombrokesl 
Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  architect:— 

Evans  A Morgan ,....£853  0 0 

Thomas  A Woodward 785  0 0 

Jones  A Lewis 697  0 0 

Evans  667  0 0 

Davies 660  0 0 

Hughes  660  0 0 


“ 


For  rebuilding  Silian  Church,  Cardiganshire.  Mr.  RM 
Withers,  architect : — 

Davies £675  0 0 1 

Jones  A Son 604  0 0 I 

Morgan  505  0 0 ■ 


For  building  All  Hallows'  village  hospital,  DiUhinj 
ham,  Norfolk.  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  architect : — I 

Bardell,  Brothers £3,126  0 0 I 

Percy  A Co 2,915  0 0 I 

Botwright  2,888  0 0 I 

For  alterations  and  bar-fittings  to  the  "Anchor  ■ 
Hope,”  Pond's-place,  Chelsea,  lor  Mr.  J.  Parker:—  ■ 

Leggett  £6-18  !)  0 I 

Fenner  610  o o I 

8ummerrille  A Co 6i4  15  o I 

Fish  498  0 0 I 

Terry  489  o 0 ■ 

Brown  (accepted)  350  0 0 M 


For  erecting  a villa  at  Staines,  for  Mr.  J.  P.  Walk 
Mr.  R.  J.  Worley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  ■ 

Bostel £1,010  0 ol 

Beeton 885  o 0 ■ 

Vaughan- 775  0 0 *| 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  M.—  A.  J.  B.  H.  — J.  R.  C. — Messrs.  &— W.  B — T.  A.  H.— B.H 
— H.  8.— T.  I’.—  N.  O.— H.  J.— W.  J,  O.— R.  G.— J.  J.— VV.  H.  &- 
W.  T.—  S.  A Son.— A.  R.— A S.— R.  J.  W.— C.  P. — A.  J.— T.  L — J,1 
A Co. — L.  M. — J.  L. — One  Employed. — Constant  Reader.—  IX.  £- 
R.  G. — W.  S.  W. — C. — J.  R.  (need  l>e  under  no  apprehension.  Such' 
letter  could  not  be  viewed  as  “ a libel  ”). — E.  B.  F.  (next  week).  ■ 
We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givin 
addresses. 

All  statements  o!  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac. , must  be  .aecompwll 
by  the  name  and  address  ol  the  sender,  not  necessarily  Jo 
publication. 


Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  I 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

The  TWENTY-NINTH  VOLUME  of  “TIG 
BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  1871,  is  fW» 
ready,  price  One  Q-mnea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  ike  Numbm 
price  Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sentb. 
the  Office,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  Shil- 
lings and  Sixpence  each. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  can  be  hoe 
Uratis,  on  personal  applicat  ion. 
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i-th  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Lity.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
feed,  Qnarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants, 
of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
dom  furnished  on  application  to 
bh  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


ihton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
its and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers,  Mer- 
ts,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
TUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
its  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
selebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
TES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
'-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
London,  E.C. — [Advt,] 


jirret  Clocks.— Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
Ijt,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
fs  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
hurdles  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
I plans  on  application.  Price  : — Tillage 
Is,  from  15?. ; church  clocks,  from  40?.  The 
1-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
ibrass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used, 
(keeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Wliole- 
Bntrance — Burlington  Steam  Works. [Advt.] 


(•chitects,  before  committing  themselves  to 
bystem  of  Wanning,  should  send  to  TRUS- 
L,  BROTHERS,  & HOLDEN,  100,  Not- 
jam-street,  Sheffield,  for  a prospectus  of 
| Improved  Patent  Hot-Air  Apparatus. 


pNEE  & ALLEN, 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 

Either’ Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Stylo  of  Art. 

HOT -WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25s. 


(PERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  18(8. 

1,  Old  Broad-street.  E.C.  and  10  and  17,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  1,600,0001.  Paid  up  and  invested  700,0001. 


CATH  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT, 

I with  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY. 

Provided  for  by  a Policy  of  the 
|R  AIL  WAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Against  Accidents  of  all  kinds, 
lanual  Payment  of  31.  to  61.  5s.  Insures  1,0001.  at  Death,  or  an 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  01.  per  week  for  Iujury. 
n,  CORN HILL,  and  10,  REGENT-STREET.  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


NTow  ready  for  subscribers,  price  4s.  ; free  by  post,  4s.  4d. 

E ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-BOOK  for 

-S72,  for  the  Use  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Builders, 
ith  Five  Plates,  containing  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Views  of 
Villas,  and  Cottages,  with  specification, 
prices  and  tables  havo  been  most  carefully  arranged  and 
in  ordor  to  make  the  work  as  complete  as  possible,  and  useful 
tiie  professional  man  and  tradesman, 
ion  : Published  by  R.  A.  SPltlGG  (late  ATCHLEY  & CO.), 
No.  106,  Great  Russell-street.  Bedford-square. 


I NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BUILDERS,  *c. 

I Now  ready,  12mo.  cloth,  price  4s.  (postage,  4d.), 

SALE'S  BUILDEK’S  and  CONTRAC- 

TOR’S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1872  : containing  prices  for  work 
branches  of  the  building  trade,  witli  oil  appendix  of  tables, 
memoranda,  &c.  " Well  done  and  reliable.  — English  Mechanic. 
ully  revised  and  admirably  arranged.’' — Engineer. 
pudon  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


ady,  with  19  Woodcuts,  leather,  waistcoat-pocket  size,  price  2s. 

:e  pocket  technical  guide 

hid  MEASURER  for  BUILDERS  and  SURVEYORS : contain- 
implete  explanation  of  the  terms  used  in  building,  memoranda 
rencc.  and  technical  directions  for  measuring  work  in  all  the 
g trades  ; with  a Treatise  on  the  Measurement  of  Timber,  and  a 
,e  Specification  for  Houses,  Roads,  and  Drains. 

By  A.  C.  BEATON. 

Also  ready,  by  the  same  Author, 

E POCKET  ESTIMATOR  for  the 

3UILDING  TRADES,  with  33  Woodcuts  (uniform  with  tlio 
deal  Guide  ’’),  2s.  post-free. 

ANTITIES  and  MEASUREMENTS  : 


CLERICAL,  MEDICAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

S Q O I E T Y. 

DIRECTORS. 

Chairman.— Right  Hon.  JOHN  ROBERT  MOWBRAY,  M.P.  D.C.L. 


HENRY  W.  ACLAND,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
LIONEL  S.  BEALE,  ALII.  F.R.S. 
PATRICK  BLACK,  M.D. 
CHARLES  M.  DEANE.  Esq. 


ARTHUR  FARRE.  M.D.  F. 

SIR  WM.  JENNER.  Bt.  K.C.B.  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Rev.  JOHN  EDWARD  KEMPE,  M.A 


Sir  CHARLES  LOCOCK,  Bart.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

GERARD  W.  LYDEKKER,  Esq.  ALA 
The  Viscount  MLDLETON. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  MOORE.  M.A 
Sir  JAMES  PAGET.  Bt  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
Rev.  FREDC.  J.  PARSONS,  B.D. 
GEORGE  H.  PIN CKARD.  Esq 
Sir  FItF.nK-  M WII  TUMu  in 


SirFEEDK.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Bt.  M.P. 


NINTH  BONUS  MEETING,  January  4th,  1872. 

ro  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Directors 

1—  Progress  of  the  Society  in  the  Bonus  Period. 


“ 1«  AS  TO  INCOME  : 

The  NEW  ASSURANCES  were  2,150  in  number,  for  all  aggregate 
sum  of  1,356,303/.  at  premiums  amounting  to  44,664/.  per  annum, 
— results  which,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  depressed  condition  of 
Life  Assurance  during  much  of  the  period,  cannot  be  regarded  as 


is  increased  byover21,000f.  per  annum, 


The  c 

977  Policies,  amounted  to  646,4811. 

The  mortality  was  very  favourable  to  the  Society,  the  payments 
having  been  below  those  estimated  by  fully  85,00 1)1.  and  the  deaths 
which  occasioned  them  fewer  by  92  than  the  number  expected. 

The  EXPENSES  incurred  in  conducting  the  business,  always 
moderate  and  well  within  the  provision  made  for  them  in  the 
premiums,  were  fractionally  less  than  in  the  previous  period,  and 
fell  below  7J  per  cent,  on  the  Revenue. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  aide  by  side  with  uniform  success  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Quinquennium,  there  was  continuous  growth  in  the 
resources  and  magnitude  of  the  Society,  which  consequently  stood,  at 
the  closing  of  the  books,  on  a broader  basis  than  at  any  former  time." 


other  than  satisfactory. 

The  YEARLY  REVENUE 
and  reached  236,563/.  on  t. 

The  INTEREST  yielded  by  the  whole  of  the  Funds,  whether  invested 
or  uninvested,  was  4/,  5s.  per  cent,  oil  the  average  of  the  entire 
period,  being  fully  3s.  per  cent  more  than  that  realised  in  the 
previous  period.  This  increase  was  obtained  not  only  without 
loss,  but  without  the  smallest  impairment  of  security. 

2—  Financial  Position  of  the  Society  on  June  30th,  1871. 

subsisting  Assurances  on  the  30th  June  were  8,679  in  This  Surplus  is  "matter  for  hearty  and  unmlxed  congratulation,  and 
number,  assuring,  with  their  Bonus  additions,  the  sum  of  5,445,1128/.  Justifies  the  preference  shuwn  by  the  Board  for  a well-seleeted  busi- 
The  Assurance  Fund  nt  the  date  of  Valuation  ness  tending  to  profit.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 


And  the  U 


J calculated  Liability  . 


tlieh 


>bs,  certain  that  its  unprecedented  enlargement  it 

Leaving  a Surplus  of  £349,278  13  6 dition  of  mortality  favourable  beyond  previous  experience,  to  be 

’ probably  compensated  under  the  law  of  averages  by  an  increase  of 

deaths  hereafter,  beyond  those  allowed  for  in  the  calculations, 
r*  " 1 ‘to  provide  for  such  a contingency,  the  Directors 

3 of  their  Actuary,  set  aside  the  sum  of  25,0001. 

•><iu  97w  VI.  «A  JU1  .ms  purpose.  Of  the  remaining  274,278/.  13s.  6d.  they  now  recom- 

7i.  H l “|Uftl  tu  >?cr  ct'Ut-  of  the  total  Revenue  mend  the  division  of  270,000/.  a simi  greater  by  33,000/.  than  any  pre- 

lTS*!?! 5 A®14”.’  1111 1 exceeding  by  89,831/.  6s.  5d.  vioualy  divided,  and  sufficient  to  give  to  the  Sliarehoklers  91.  a share, 

ad  to  the  assured  the  largost  bonus  ever  allotted  to  them." 


Deducting  therefrom  the  permanent  Reserve  Fimd  of  50,0004.  pur-  '''Deemin^it prudent 
suaut  to  Sec.  32  of  the  Society's  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  there  have,  under  the  advioc 
SJJPSji??  ,1.?  represent  the  profit  of  the  5 years  the  large  sum  of  for  this  purpose.  Of  t 


tho  surplus  of  any  previous  Quinquennium. 


3. — Results  of  the  Division. 

n,"  iUvided'  five-sixths,  or  225,000/.  will  fall  to  The  Cash  Bonus,  which  is  the  present  value  of  the  Reversionary 

the  Assured,  and  will  produce  a reversionary  addition  to  the  Policies  Bonus,  aud  therefore  the  true  measure  of  tho  allotment,  will  average 

29  per  cent  on  the  like  payments,  as  against  26  per  cent,  at  the  last 
vary  according  Division,  and  28  per  cent,  in  1862,  which  was  the  highest  previous 
per-centage.  No  comment  can  illustrate  better  than  this  comparison 
the  merits  of  tho  present  Division." 


323.871/. 

This  Reversionary  Bonus  will  average  49  per  cent,  o: 
to  age  from  34  to  89  per  cent,  ou  the  Premiums  received  iii  the  Quin- 
quennium on  all  the  Policies  amongst  which  it  will  he  distributed. 


The  next  DIVISION  of  PROFITS  will  toko  place  in  JANUARY,  1877,  and  Persons  who  effect  Now  Policies  before  the  end  of  June  next  will 
he  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one  year's  additional  Bhore  of  Profits  over  later  Entrants. 


The  Report  above  mentioned,  a detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  tho  Bonus  Meeting,  the  returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained  of 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  0E  REFERENCE. 

HISTORICAL  and  CHRONOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  : a Book  of  Reference  for  Students 

and  General  Readers.  Commenced  by  the  late  B.  B.  WOODWARD,  B.A.  Librarian  to  tho  Queen;  completed  by  W,  L.  R.  CATES, 
Editor  of  the  " Dictionary  of  General  Biography."  In  One  Volume,  8vo.  [In  May. 

THE  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Fourtli  Edition,  re-edited  by 

the  late  W.  T.  BRANDE  (the  Author)  and  GEORGE  W.  COX,  M.A.  3 vols.  8vo.  price  63s. 

MAUNDER’ S SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY  : a Popular  Encyclopedia  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art.  New  Edition,  in  part  rewritten,  with  above  1,000  new  articles,  by  J.  Y.  JOHNSON.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

MAUNDER’ S HISTORICAL  TREASURY  : comprising  a General  Introductory  Outline  of 

Universal  History,  and  a Series  of  Separate  Histories.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

DR.  LATHAM’S  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  founded  on  the  Dictionary  of 

Dr.  SAM U EL  JOHNSON,  os  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  TODD  ; with  numerous  Emendations  aud  Additions.  4 vols.  4to.  price  71. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE  and  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE : comprising  an 

English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Universal  Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage, 
Useful  Tables,  &c.  Fep.  8vo.  price  6s. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 

Re-edited  and  brought  up  to  date  by  W1LLLAM  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S.  With  7 Maps  and  10  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  0s. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  In  Thirty-one  entirely  new 

Maps.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G.  BUTLER,  M.A  Principal  of  Liverpool  College.  Imperial  4to,  price  3s.  6d.  sewed, 
or  5a  cloth. 

" We  have  carefully  examined  these  Maps,  and  we  pronounce  them  the  most  intelligible  and  clear  we  have  ever  seen.  Such  an  Atlas  in 
cloth  for  five  shillings  is  a marvel  of  cheapness.” — English  Churchman. 

M'CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE  and  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  New 

Edition,  revised  and  corrected  to  tho  Present  Time  by  H.  G.  REID,  Secretary  to  Mr.  M'Culloch  for  many  years.  8vo.  price  63a 

URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES.  Sixth  Edition,  rewritten 

and  enlarged  by  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.lt.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors.  Witli  2,000  Woodcuts.  3 vols.  8vo.  price  4/.  14s.  6d. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular  Dictionaiy  of  Animated 

Nature.  Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  COBBOLD,  M.D.  With  900  accurate  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

LINDLEY  and  MOORE’S  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionaiy  of  the  Vegetable 

Kingdom.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  TWO  PARTS,  fop.  8vo.  price  12s. 

A DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  ALLIED  BRANCHES  of  other  SCIENCES.  By 

HENRY  WATTS,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists.  6 vols.  medium  8vo.  price  71.  3s. 

SUPPLEMENT,  bringing  the  Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  down  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1869; 

including  also  several  Additions  to,  and  Corrections  of,  former  Results  which  have  appeared  in  1870  and  1871.  8vo.  price  31s.  6d. 

GWILT’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  ARCHITECTURE,  with  above  1,600  Woodcuts.  Fifth  Edition, 

with  Alterations  and  considerable  Additions,  by  WYATT  PAPWORTH.  8vo.  price  52s.  6d. 

MAUNDER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed  and  partly 

re-written,  with  above  a Thousand  additional  Memoirs,  by  W.  L.  R.  CATES.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

AYRE’S  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE  : a Dictionaiy  of  the  Books,  Persons,  Places, 

Events,  and  other  Matters  of  which  mention  is  mode  in  Holy  Scripture.  With  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  Cs. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  & DYER. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

Builders  aud  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER’S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder.''  No.  1,180,  and 
' '.ch  lias  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 

angement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address. 

E A 4,  St.  G eorge's-road.  Regent's  Park,  Londoi 


s: 


published,  for  1872,  price  4s.  the  Sixty-second  Edition  of 

KYRING’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  calcu- 
lated from  the  prune-cost  of  materials  and  lalxiur,  to  the  present 
sc : containing  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  aud  a variety  of 
w and  useful  information. 

KENT  & CO.  Paternoster-row,  London  ; and  may  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers. 


T 


HE  “BUILDING  SOCIETIES’ 

_ GAZETTE,"  published  Monthly,  price  2d.  ; by  post,  2$d.  Tho 
:ognised  Organ  of  Building!  Societies.  Large  and  increasing 
circulation.  Suitable  medium  for  all  Advertisements  relating  to 
Land  and  Houses. 

REED  & WOODWARD,  37,  Cursitor-street,  Cbanccry-lnne. 


20,000 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

COPIES  of  THE  BAZAAR, 

....  _ THE  EXCHANGE  and  MART,  THE  JOURNAL 

of  tiie  HOUSEHOLD  (Illustrated),  will  bo  issued  and  circulated  on 
MARCH  6.  Special  advantages  to  Advertisers  ordering  for  a series 
commencing  before  or  with  the  above  issue.  Terms  ou  application. 
Specimen  copy,  two  stamps.— Office,  32,  Wellington-street,  Strand, 
London. 


notice  th.it  they  are  desirous  of  CONTRACTING  for  SLOPPING 
CLEANSING  WORK  to  be  done  during  the  ensuing  year,  commencing 

'■  ' ..  __J  ending  March  25th,  1873. 

Forms  of  Tender  and  particulars  of  the  work  may  he  obtained  upon 
application  to  Mr.  HUGH  MTNTOSH,  Surveyor,  at  the  Vestry-hall, 


Kenuington-green,  any  day  after  MONDAY,  19th  instant,  bet' 
the  hours  of  TWELVE  and  TWO  o'clock. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  and  directed  to  the  General  Purposes 
t he_ delivered  at  the  Vestry-hall,  not  Inter  than 


THREE  o'clock,  on  FRIDAY.  23rd  FEBRUARY. 

The  Vestry  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender.  By  order, 

THOMAS  ROFFEY.  Clerk  to  the  Vestry. 
Vestry-hall,  Kennington-green,  February  12th,  1873. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS.— 

Persons  desirous  of  TENDERING  for  the  ERECTION  of  the 
BRISTOL  and  WESTERN  COUNTIES  RACE  STAND  and  OFFICES 
at  Upper  Knowle,  Bedminster.  near  Bristol,  may  see  the  Plans  and 
Specifications  of  the  Work  at  the  Office  of  Mr,  S.  H.  HYDE,  50,  Queen- 
square,  Bristol.  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  addressed  to  " The  Bristol  and 
Western  Counties  Racecourse  Company  (Limited)"  on  or  before 
MONDAY,  the  1th  of  MARCH  next.  The  lowest  or  any  Tender  will 
not  necessarily  be  accepted,  and  no  payment  will  be  made  for  any 
Tender  sent  in.  CLARK  £ HOLLAND,  Architects,  Newmarket. 

13th,  1872. 


TO  BUILDERS. — The  Board  of  Guardians 

of  the  Watford  Union  invite  TENDERS  for  ADDITIONS  to. 
and  ALTERATIONS  in,  the  BUILDINGS  at  the  WORKHOUSE, 
n accordance  with  plans  and  specification  (prepared  by  their  Arclii- 
“ay  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  Mr. 


. Mr.  Arthur  Allom),  

BAGG,  21,  Whitehall-place,  Loudon.  Tendt...  ^ „„ 

Office,  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  the  20tli  of  FEBRUARY  next  The 
quantities  have  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  BAGG.  and  parties  applying 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Feb.  17,  1872. 


o that  gentleman,  may  have  a copy  of  such  quantities  (at 
own  risk  as  to  the  correctness  thereof),  on  payment  of  20a  to 
returned  to  all  who  deliver  Tenders.  The  person  whose  Tender 
municated  with  by  me. 

— ■* ‘ ‘ ind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 

RICHARD  PUGH,  Clerk. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS,  DUST  CONTRACT 

TORS,  and  OTHERS.— The  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Lambeth 
™'l,“  “.atthey  are  desirous  of  CONTRACTING  for  the 
COLLECTING  and  REMOVAL  of  DUST,  £c.  from  Houses,  yards 
Courts,  Mews,  and  other  places,  during  the  ensuing  rear,  commencing 
on  the  25th  March,  1872,  and  ending  25th  March,  1873.  Specification 
and  particulars,  together  with  form  of  Tender,  may  be  obtained  u 
application  to  Mr.  HUGH  MTNTOSH,  Surveyor,  at  the  Vestry-1 
Kenmngton -green,  any  day  after  MONDAY,  the  19th  instant,  beta 
the  hours  of  TWELVE  and  TWO. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed,  and  directed  to  the  General  Purposes 
Committee,  must  be  delivered  at  the  Vestry-hall  not  later  th 
THREE  o'clock  on  FRIDAY,  the  23rd  of  FEBRUARY 
. ri’  tcn.der  "ill,be  received  unless  made  on  one  of  the  printed  fora 
to  be  had  on  application,  nor  unless  it  contains  a Bank  of  Engla 
note  for  twenty  pounds,  as  evidence  that  the  same  is  made  bond  fide 
which  will  be  returned  to  each  person  whose  Tender  is  not  accepted, 
and  retamed  in  other  cases  until  the  Bond  aud  contract  are  duly 
executed.  The  Vestry  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  any  Tender.— By  order. 


THOMAS  ROFFEY,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry. 


Vestry -hall,  Kennington-gTeen,  February  12th,  1872. 


REENWICH  DISTRICT  BOARD  of 


TEJN?,?5S„fo.r  L^Ung  Down  YORK  PAYING,  GRANITE  KERB 
and  CUBES  for  Channels,  and  for  other  Materials  and  Works  in 
"P  ‘he  Koods  «><»  Footways  of  Malpas-road,  Vulcan-road, 
Cranneld-road,  and  Luxmore-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul, 
Deptford.  The  specifications  ami  plans  can  be  seen,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, with  forms  of  Tender  obtained,  on  application  at  the  Clerk's 
“^Chnrch-street,  Greenwich,  any  day  between  the  hours  of  TEN 


TEN  a 


and  FOUR  o'clock  (on  Saturdays 
Separate  Tenders  for  the  works  in  e. 

Clerk's  Office,  as  above,  sealed  up,  and  endorsed  ••  Tenderfor Pa\ 

*c;.  before  FOUR  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  WEDNESDAY,  the 
28th  day  of  FEBRUARY  Instant.  The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  of  the  Tenders  sent  in.—  By  order. 

” . JAMES,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 


Greenwich,  15th  February,  1872. 


PARISH  of  ST.  LUKE,  MIDDLESEX. 

To  SEWER  CONRAC'TORS  and  OTHERS  — The  Vestry  of 
this  Parish  will  meet  at  the  Vestry  Hall.  City-road.  on  TUESDAY, 
the  5th  day  of  MARCH  next,  at  THREE  o'clock  in  the  aftenm 
receive  TENDERS  for  LAYING  DOWN  G50  feet  or  thcreaboi 
• 12-inch  PIPE  SEWER,  and  other  Works  in  connexion  there wi  . _ 
f>  eve-street.  Old-street,  aud  Willow-row,  Goswcll-road.  The  drawings 
and  specifications  can  be  seen,  and  all  information  obtained,  nt  the 
Surveyor  s Office  here.— The  Vestry  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  Tender.  W.  W.  HAYNE,  Vestry  Clerk. 

\ estry  Offices,  City-road,  February  14,  1872. 


*0ARD  of  WORKS  for  the  HACKNEY 

_ DISTRICT.— Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Board 
ior  the  Hackney  District  will  meet  at  the  Town-hall,  Mi 
Hackney,  on  FRIDAY,  the  23rd  day  of  FEBRUARY  next,  at  SEVEN 
o'clock  in  the  Evening,  for  the  purpose  of  CONTRACTING 
SUPPLY  of  MATERIALS,  and  EXECUTION  of  the  undermentioned 
WORKS,  for  the  District  of  HACKNEY  (comprising  the  Parishes  of 
Hackney  aud  Stoke  Newington),  for  the  period  of  one  year,  from  the 

not  ,l~..  uipm . J * 


Mason's  Work 
Printing  aud  Stationery 
Gas  Fittings 


Carts 

lorses  and  Men  (for  Water 
Carts) 

Dust,  Ashes,  Ac. 
particulars  may  be  obtained  at 


Forms  of  Tender  and  furtht.  

Office  of  Mr.  JAMES  LOVEGROVE,  C.E. 

n-hall, "Hackney,  between  the  hours  of  NINE  and  ONE  o'clock, 
•m-.m.  ...  ' ' • id  addressed 


a.m.  The  Tenders  tc 

and  delivered  at  the  Town-hall,  Hackney,  ou  ui 
FEBRUARY  instant.  The  parties  Tendering,  o 


t SEVEN  u’clot 


- ecisely.  Persons  Tendering  will  be  l . , 

jn tract  or  bond,  at  their  own  expense,  in  sufficient 
surety  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract,  and  the  Board  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

RICHARD  ELLIS,  Clerk 


HPO  SLATERS. — Persons  willing  to  submit 

JL  PROPOSALS  aud  SAMPLES  lor  SLATING  with  " Doubles  ’ 
slates  the  chancel  and  chancel  aisles  of  the  new  church  of  Saint  John 
the  Evangelist,  Brownswood  Park.  Seven  Sistors'-rond.  may  apply  to 
Mr.  FREDERICK  WALLEN.  Architect,  IB,  Furnivol's-inn. 

PARISH  of  ST.  GILES,  CAMBERWELL. 

X To  STONE  MERCHANTS.  MASONS,  PAVIOURS,  KENTISH 
RAG.  FLINT.  GRANITE,  and  GRAVEL  MERCHANTS,  CARTERS, 
SMITHS,  IRONMONGERS.  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  CONTRAC- 
TORS for  UNLOADING  BARGES,  and  Others.— Notice  is  hereby 
given,  that  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  above  Parish  will 
meet  on  MONDAY,  the  26th  day  of  FEBRUARY,  at  FOURo'clock  in 
the  afternoon  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  from  such  Persons  as 
may  be  desirous  of  entering  into  contracts  for  the  SUPPLY  of  the 
requisite  MATERIALS  and  LABOUR  in  connexion  with  the  above. 

Separate  Tenders  for  the  supply  of  materials  and  performance  of 
the  above-mentioned  works  will  be  required,  forms  of  which  may  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the  Vestry-hall,  on  nnd  after  THURSDAY, 
the  22nd  inst.  on  payment  of  One  Shilling,  and  no  Tender  will  be 
received  except  on  such  form. 

Contractors  or  their  agents  are  required  to  be  in  attendance  at  the 
time  specified,  and  the  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Sureties  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contracts  will  bo  required. 
By  order,  GEO.  W.  MARSDEN,  Vestry  Clerk. 

Vestry-hall,  Camberwell,  February  I5th,  1872. 

PARISH  of  ST.  GILES,  CAMBERWELL. 

X To  ROAD-WATERING,  SLOPPING.  CARTING  CONTRAC- 
TORS. and  OTHERS.-The  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  above 
Parish  will  meet  at  the  Vestry-hall,  on  MONDAY,  the  26th  day  of 
FEBRUARY,  at  FOUR  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  CARTING,  £c.  of  SLOP  from  the  ROADS.  WATERING 
the  same,  also  CARTAGE  of  MATERIALS  on  to  the  said  Roads  in 
this  Parish  tinder  the  charge  of  the  Vestry. 

Forms  of  Tender,  with  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Vestry- 
hall,  on  and  after  THURSDAY,  the  22nd  instant,  ou  payment  of  la 
and  no  Tender  will  be  received  except  on  such  form. 

Contractors  or  their  agents  must  attend  personally  with  their 
Tenders  at  the  time  specified  ; and  the  Committee  do  not  bind  them- 
selves to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Sureties  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract  will  be 
required.  By  order, 

GEO.  W.  MARSDEN,  Vestry  Clerk. 

Vestry-hall,  Camberwell,  Feb.  15th,  1872. 

pROYDON  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH. 

" J GLOUCESTER-ROAD  and  DISTRICT  SEWERAGE— To 
CONTRACTORS  and  OTHERS.— Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the 
Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health  is  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  from 
persons  desirous  of  contracting  with  them  for  the  CONSTRUCTION 
of  about  2,300  yards  of  BRICK  SEWER,  varying  in  size  from 

4 feet  6 iuelies  by  2 feet  8 inches  to  2 feet  diameter,  and  for  the 
LAYING  and  JOINTING  of  1,500  yards  of  15-inch  SEWER-PIPES, 
together  with  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  all  MANHOLES,  Flushing 
Apparatus,  Lompholcs,  Charcoal  Ventilators,  £c.  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  specification,  which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
BALDWIN  LATHAM.  C.E.  of  Westminster  Chambers.  Westminster. 
S.W.  the  Engineer  for  the  Works.  Plans  of  the  several  works  may  he 
seen  on  and  after  TUESDAY,  the  20th  instant,  nt  the  Offices  of  trie 
Engineer,  or  nt  the  Office  of  Mr.  THOMAS  WALKER,  C.E.  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Local  Board,  Town-hall,  Croydon,  Lithographed  copies 
of  trie  Specification  and  quantities, which  have  been  taken  out  by  Messrs. 
HOVENDEN  * HEATH,  of  181,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  E.C.  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Engineer  or  Surveyor,  or  at  my  Office,  on 
the  depositof  51.  which  sum  will  be  returned,  after  the  acceptance  of  a 
Tender,  to  all  unsuccessful  competitors,  on  the  return  of  the  docu- 
ments entrusted  to  their  care.  Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "Tender  for 
Gloucestcr-road  anil  District  Sewcrago  Works,”  are  to  be  delivered  at 
my  Office,  Town-hall,  Croydon,  on  or  before  FOUR  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  MONDAY,  the  11th  day  of  MARCH  next  The  Local 
Board  "ill  not  be  hound  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.  —By  order 
of  the  Board,  R.  J.  CHEES WRIGHT,  Clerk. 

Town-hall,  Croydon,  February  15th,  1872. 

H.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

Y Y . ham-street.  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

rp  A.  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTURAL 

X . ARTIST,  Linooln's-inn-flelds  Chambers,  Lincolu's-lnn,  W.C. 
Artistic  Perspectives  in  outline  or  colour,  competition  working  and 
detail  drawings,  designs  from  sketches  or  instructions.  Highest 
references.  Moderate  terms.  Established  nineteen  years. 

A RCH ITECTU KAL  DRAWINGS  and 

DESIGNS  PREPARED,  in  the  first  style,  and  on  'moderate 
terms.  N.B.  Private  instruction  given  to  gentlemen  preparing  for 
the  profession.— Address,  T.  H.  14,  Argyle-street,  Argyle-square.  W.C. 

TF  CHARLES  PICK,  late  of  Nether 

L Broughton.  Carpenter,  will  Apply  to  the  Rev.  JOHN  NOBLE, 
he  will  HEAR  of  SOMETHING  to  Ills  ADVANTAGE. 

rpHE  PATENT-RIGHT  of  a NEW  HOT- 

X WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS  FOR  SALE : comprising 
a new  system  of  heating  buildings  by  hot  water.— Apply  to  trie 
Inventor,  Mr.  THOMAS  PARKER,  Architect,  2,  Market-street. 
Ne  weastle-on-Tyne. 

PURVEYING. — Surveying  and  Levelling, 

kj  with  Maps  and  Plans  of  Estates,  Designing  and  Superintending 
the  Construction  of  Buildings,  by  D.  HAYLOCK  £ SON.  12,  Meyrick- 
vilias,  Meyrick-rond,  Claphaw  Junction.  Laud  Surveying  aud 
Levelling  Taught. 

PARTNERSHIP. — A Gentleman,  possessed 

X of  private  means,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  every  branch 
of  the  profession,  wishes  to  JOIN  an  ARCHITECT,  in  good  practice. 
Address,  E.  W.  TARN,  11,  Beaufort-buildings,  Strand. 

PARTNERSHIP.— To  ARCHITECTS.— 

X WANTED,  a PARTNER,  in  an  old-established  BUSINESS,  in 
a flourishing  manufacturing  town  in  Worcestershire,  Strict  refer- 
ences will  be  required. — Address,  187,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERS,  &c 

A PARTNER  is  WANTED,  with  a 

Jr  Jl_  capital  of  about  2,0001.  or  3,000/.  to  Join  in  an  established 
BUILDING  BUSINESS,  which  is  extensive.  The  present  owner  of 
this  business  requires  an  active  PARTNER  to  assist  him  in  the 
work,  and  the  increase  of  the  business  requires  additional  capital. — 
Address,  R.  F.  G.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

nnC)  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. —A  CIVIL 

X ENGINEER,  having  had  a large  practice,  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years,  in  Sewerage,  Water-works,  Arterial  Drainage,  Agricul- 
tural Drainage,  the  Disposal  of  Sewage  by  means  of  Irrigation,  Valua- 
tions, and  the  general  Practice  of  a Country  Engineer,  wishes  to  JOIN 
a LONDON  ENGINEER  of  some  standing,  having  offices  in  an 
eligible  situation  regarding  the  Houses  of  Parliament.— Address,  92, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

W ANTED,  immediately,  in  the  country,  a 

Y Y SHOP  FOREMAN.— Address,  stating  qualifications,  wages, 
&c.  to  146,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  PLUMBERS. 

TA7ANTED,  immediately,  a respectable  Man, 

Y * as  good  practical  PLUMBER.  GAS  and  HOT-WATER 

FITTER.  Good  references  required.— Apply  to  THOS.  GRAHAM, 
Builder,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

W ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  at  the 

T Y West-End.  a CLERK,  who  has  lieen  used  to  such  employ- 
ment—Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  C.  W.  81.  Robert-street,  Chelsea. 

9th  February,  1872, 


TO  GLASS  STAINERS. 

WANTED,  a good  FIGURE  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN.—Apply  to  BALLANTINE  & SON,  42,  George-street, 
Edinburgh. 


WA  N T E D,  a thoroughly  competent 

BUILDERS'  YARD  FOREMAN,  to  take  the  management 
of  a small  saw-mill,  and  well  able  to  sharpen  saws  by  machine.  —Ad. 
dress,  stating  age,  wages,  references,  Ac.  to  J.  M.  care  of  Mrs  Sayer, 
Stationer,  Maryland  Point,  Stratford,  E. 


w 


ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a CLERK, 


aliou  21  years  ol  age.  He  must  be  a fair  draughtsman,  ami 
ive  a practical  knowledge  of  the  business.— Apply  at  No.  f 
21-row,  Finsbury.  London. I 


TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a clever 

expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN,  thoroughly  ex  periencediin 
construction  and  the  Italian  style  to  prepare  a complete  set  of  work- 
ing and  detail  drawings  and  specification. — Address,  Btating  terau, 
age,  Ac.  175,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." M 


TO  CABINET-MAKERS. 

ANTED,  in  a Cabinet  Manufactory,  in 

the  North  of  England,  a COST-PRICE  CLERK.  It  is  — *■ 
i mat  ho  has  had  experience,  and  is  practically  acquainted  wi 
lie.  — Address,  staling  age.  experience,  and  wages  ex] 

. 44,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


AV 


WANTED,  a BAILIFF,  who  thorougl 

understands  Building,  as  well  as  country  work,  or  a Hi 
and  Carpenter. — Address,  post-paid,  C.  W.  care  of  Little  A Co.  20, 
Cranbuum-street,  St.  Martin's-lane,  London,  W.C. 


TIT  ANTED,  several  APPRENTICES  in  the 

YY  various  departments  of  a PAINTED-GLASS  WORKS.-* 


Apply,  by  le 


Bloomsbui 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a thorough  Man  of  Business, 

acquainted  with  MARBLE,  GRANITE,  Ac.  to  MANAGE 
an  important  CONCERN.  None  need  apply  without  the  liigheta 
testimonials,  which  should  accompany  application.— Apply,  by  letter,’’ 
slating  terms,  Ac.  to  R.  at  Brown's  Advertising  Office,  4,  Little 
George-street,  Westminster  Abbey. ~ 


TO  TERRA-COTTA  WORKERS. 

Y\T  ANTED,  a thoroughly-experiencel 

V V KILN  SETTER  nnd  BURNER  ; one  who  can  fill  up  his  time 
with  pressing  or  finishing.  Also  a good  PUESSER  and  F1NISHKM 

Address,  stating  terms  and  length  of  time  in  last  service,  to  165, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 


^ HOP  FOREMAN  WANTED.-! 


Q I 

kj  WANTED,  an  experienced  WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN  «■ 
JOINERS.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  Mr.  W.  BLEASE,  Build* 
Stratford,  E.  M 


Q ANITARY  TUBES  and  STONEWARE 

O GOODS.— WANTED,  in  London,  an  AGENT  for  the  SALE  fl 
the  above.  Any  one  possessing  wharf  preferred,  owing  to  Manufufl 
turer  being  able  to  deliver  by  water-carriage.  References  required.-* 
Address,  M.  B.  care  of 


i,  7,  Parliament-street,  York. 


Ramsgate  local  board.- 

WANTED,  immediately,  a MASON,  under  35  years  of  age,  for 
Laying  Street  Paving.  Crossings,  and  similar  Work.— Appl’  " 
stating  age,  wages  expected,  and  letters  as  to  i ' 
to  the  Assistant  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  Towi 


THIRST-CLASS  STEAM-ENGINE  MANU- 

JP  FACTURERS,  who  especially  manufacture  Steam  Engines  from 
1 to  20-Horse  Power,  and  are  willing  to  TRUST  their  REPRESENTA- 
TION to  an  ENGINEER  in  GERMANY,  may  send  prices,  drawings, 
and  conditions  to  R.  C.  610,  Messrs.  Haasenstein  & Vogler  s,  Advofl 
rising  Agency,  Cologue-on-lthine. j 


TO  J 


THIRST-RATE  FIXERS  can  find  EMPLOY- 

JP  MENT  by  applying  to  the  FOREMAN,  on  the  Works,  at  Red- 


by  applying 

leoi.  rensnurst,  Kent.  Also.  WANTED  one  o.  i-m 
JOINERS,  to  take  charge  of  same.  — Apply,  by  letter, 
ANSCOMB,  13,  Tunbridge-road,  Maidstone.  None  but  those 
best  work,  and  with  good  references,  need  apply. 


-I 


' 1 LERK  W ANTED,  accustomed  to  a 


n 1 

\_J  Builder  and  Decorator's  Office;  capable  of  taking  charge* 
books,  estimating,  Ac. — Address.  C.  B.  22,  Brixton-road,  S.W. 


0 


ILERK  of  WORKS  WANTED  in  the 

City. — Apply  to  Mr.  J.  J.  COLE,  New-court,  Throgmo  rion- 


'ILERK  of  WORKS.  — The  Patent  Im- 

perishable Hothon 


PL  . 

\_y  perishable  Hothouse  Company  is  in  IMMEDIATE  W ANT  of  i 
experienced  CLERK  of  WORKS,  competent  to  make  Working  Dr** 
ings.  aud  to  direct  works  in  the  Pattern  Shops.  Foundry,  Fitting,  and 
Fixing  Departments.  To  an  efficient  workman,  constant  ewploym^T 
and  a liberal  salary  will  be  given.  A good  penman  pref 
stating  terms  and  experience,  t 
Trent,  Notts. 


. P.  AYRES,  Ne' 


B 


.I--,  ana 

B 


OOKKEEPER  WANTED.— Must  be 


thoroughly  competent,  with  a knowledge  of  the  husu  . 
-ed. — Apply,  stating  experience,  age,  and  salary,  to  F.  ALUAB, 
of  "The  Builder.” 


A N ARCHITECT,  in  a Cathedral  Tow 

t has  a VACANCY  for  a PUPIL.  With  a well-educated  j 
having  a taste  for  drawing,  and  a tolerable  accountant,  the  ai 
of  premium  would  be  a minor  consideration. — Address,  P.  E.  Ol 
" The  Builder." 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as 

PLUMBER,  or  Three-Branch  nand.  Understands  Jobh'™ 


'J2SM 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 
MAN of  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS.  Ac.  by  Rn  experiewfl 
Man,  with  good  character.  — Address,  A.  M.  181,  Seymour-stwel, 
Easton -square,  London,  N.W. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  GENERA 

YY  or  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Understands  measuring,  t.akl 
quantities,  estimating,  and  accounts.  Ten  years'  experience.  FI 
years  with  present  employer.— Address,  F.  K.  30,  Belmont-str# 
Brighton.  I 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  JUNIOR 

Y Y in  an  Engineer's  Office.  Has  served  articles  to  an  eminent. 


. . Engineer's 

drainage  engineer.  Is  a fair  draughtsman,  and  has  had  good  p 
in  surveying  and  general  office  work.— Apply  to  A.  L.  3,  Ferr 
St  Johu's-grove,  Croydon. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  SHOP  and 

YY  GENERAL  FOREMAN  ol  CARPENTERS  and  JOINERR 
Well  up  in  preparing  plans,  Ac.  and  quick  at  setting-out  at  liench. 
First-class  references.  No  objection  to  the  country. — Address,  A B. 
Pimlico. 


Post-office,  Lupus-s 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  practicl 

(BUILDER'S  CLERK,  TIMEKEEPER,  STOREKEEPER,* 
YARD  FOREMAN,  Well  acquainted  with  prices  of  materials  ajd 


:-keeper.  quick  at  figures,  < — ^ 

" • ‘ make  himself  useful.  Wages  mi 


kinds  of  „ 

Good  references,  Ac.— Address,  J.  L.  21,  Stephen 
court- road, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  BRICK? 

MAKER,  a JOB,  to  DIG.  BKICKMAKE.  aud  BURN  ty 
1,000,  or  as  Working  Foreman. —Address,  R.  COLLINS,  1,  Jubilee- 
oottoges,  London  Fields,  Hackney. 


T '~i  ii ~ VnT' ^ irr-n  iT7  "iT’-irv' u 
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guilder, 

YOL.  XXX.— No.  1516. 


The  Coming  Event. 


HE  announcement  of 
a General  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  a 
State  Procession  to 
St.  Paul’s  .Cathedral 
has  naturally  led  to 
a great  routing  out 
of  old  documents 
which  might  supply 
official  precedents 
and  long  quotations 
from  contemporary 
of  similar  ceremonials  during  the 
and  present  centuries,  more  or  less  interest- 
but  displaying  all  those  discrepancies  in  the 
which  have  ever  been  found,  and  over 
I be  found,  unavoidable  in  accounts  of  a great 
)lic  spectacle,  by  various  eye-witnesses,  how- 
r observant  or  truthful,  placed  in  different 
litions,  and  deriving  information  where  their 
h knowledge  may  have  been  at  fault,  from 
jerent  sources.  The  “ leading  journal  ” led 
> as  might  be  expected,  opening  the  ball  with 
Gprint  of  the  description  of  the  procession  of 
prge  III.  in  1789,  in  the  Imperial  Magazine 
jthat  day,  communicated  by  Sir  Digby  Wyatt, 
hi cli  we  were  told  that  the  Lord  Mayor  wore 
\loalc  of  purple  velvet,  which  covered  his  horse 
iWell  as  his  lordship, — a piece  of  intelligence 
ich  might  have  misled  the  right  honourable 
jitleman  who  now  fills  that  high  office  into  the 
necessary  extravagance  of  wasting  a consider- 
je  sum  in  Genoa  velvet  of  that  “ Imperial  ” 
P before  he  discovered,  from  less  picturesque 
t more  reliable  authorities,  that  his  pre- 


bessor  was  attired  in  his  official  gown  of 
mstm  velvet,  as  customary  on  such  ocea- 
ns, and  which,  as  he  could  conveniently 
lk  in  it,  could  scarcely  have  been  of  such 
jple  dimensions  as  would  be  inferred  from  the 
bve  description.  The  Morning  Post  followed 
te  last  week,  by  a reprint  of  the  report  of  the 
jne  ceremonial  from  its  own  issue  of  the  24th 
(April,  1789,  principally  remarkable  for  the 
ue  of  its  politics  at  that  period ; and  the  Daily 
iegraph  of  Monday  last,  extracted  from  the 


funct  Morning  Herald  the  narrative  of  the 
pcession  of  the  Prince  Regent  from  Carlton 
rase  to  St.  Paul’s,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1814,  to 
er  up  thanks  for  the  restoration  of  Peace, 
bplementing  it  with  direct  contradictions  by 
B Examiner  of  the  same  date.  We  may  our- 
ives  venture  to  dispute  the  statement  that 
ifter  the  Royal  carriage  came  two  of  the 
raids  in  costume  on  horseback.”  Other 
(counts  have  appeared,  and  may  yet  appear  in 
jier  periodicals  before  this  number  of  the  Builder 
|n  be  in  type,  and  the  official  programme  of 
P forthcoming  ceremonial  probably  simulta- 
lously  with  our  publication  : we  shall  therefore 
|t  trouble  our  readers  with  repetitions  of  what 
arly  all  must  have  perused  during  the  last 
pv  days,  but  indulge  in  a little  gossip  concern- 
s' such  subjects  in  general.  In  the  first  place, 

I Illustration  of  our  opening  observations  re- 
fecting the  impossibility  of  relying  on  minute 
tails  in  even  official  documents,  we  will  refer 
the  state  procession  of  Queen  Mary,  through 


London  in  1553.  Stowe,  in  his  account,  de- 
scribes her  Majesty  as  “sitting  in  a chariot  of 
cloth  of  tissue,  drawn  with  six  horses,  all  trapped 
with  the  like  cloth  of  tissue.”  Strype,  on  the 
contrary,  says  she  was  in  “ a litter,”  not  men- 
tioning horses ; while  Monsieur  de  Noailles,  the 
French  ambassador,  who  was  actually  in  the 
procession,  says  in  his  official  despatches,  “ The 
litter,  covered  by  a canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  was 
borne  by  two  mules,  covered  also]  with  gold,  and 
high  upon  it  was  seated  her  Majesty,  dressed 
in  a long  mantle  of  cloth  of  silver,  with  a head- 
dress of  silk ; ” therein,  again  contradicting 
Stowe,  who  says  she  was  “ attired  in  a gown  of 
purple  velvet,  furred  with  powdered  ermine;” 
and  also  a MS.  of  the  period  which  describes 
her  as  “richly  apparelled  with  mantle  and 
kirtle  of  cloth  of  gold,  furred  with  minever  and 
powdered  ermines,  having  upon  her  head  a circlet 
of  gold,  set  with  rich  stones  and  pearls,”  which 
Stowe  asserts  was  so  massy  and  ponderous,  that 
“she  was  fain  to  bear  up  her  head  with  her 
hand.”  Here  is  circumstantial  evidence  with  a 
vengeance!  But  “no  more  upon  that  head,” 
as  Dr.  Pangloss  has  said  before  us.  We  could 
fill  pages  with  such  conflicting  statements,  to 
prove  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  these 
matters  was  not  greater  than  our  own,  and  that 
“ errors  ” were  not  “excepted”  in  the  accounts 
of  the  most  ancient  reporters,  or,  to  speak  more 
respectfully,  the  old  gentlemen  of  the  press. 
In  pomp  and  splendour,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  these  Royal,  progresses  infinitely  Bur- 
passed  those  of  modern  days.  In  Nichols’s 
accounts  of  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James  I.,  the  sense  is  almost  wearied 
with  the  mere  mental  contemplation  of  the  pro- 
fusion of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  dresses 
of  the  persons  in  the  processions,  the  decorations 
of  their  litters  or  chariots,  the  very  saddles  and 
harness  of  the  horses  in  some  instances  being 
“covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  furred  with 
ermines,  powdered,”  and  in  others  with  “ crimson 
satin  and  velvet.”  Fuller,  in  his  “Church 
History,”  commenting  on  the  necessity  for 
dispensing  with  the  customary  Royal  procession 
from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  the  plague  being  at  that  time  raging 
in  London,  defends  it  also  on  the  score  of 
economy,  as  it  would  have  cost  his  Majesty 
“ threescore  thousand  pounds  to  be  disbursed  in 
scarlet  for  his  train  [i.e.,  retinue ; observe,  not 
mantle],  a sum  which  if  then  demanded  of  his 
exchequer  would  scarce  receive  a satisfactory 
answer  thereunto.”  Sixty  thousand  pounds  of 
the  money  of  that  day  to  be  spent  for  scarlet 
cloth  alone  ! Fancy  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 
Lowe  receiving  a little  bill  amounting  to  the 
relative  value  at  present  as  one  item  only  in  the 
expenses  of  the  27th  inst ! 

Queen  Anne  went  seven  times  in  six  years  to 
St.  Paul’s  to  return  thanks  on  various  occasions  ; 
and  George  I.  for  his  peaceable  accession  to  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber seeing  it  mentioned  that  George  III.  went 
twice  in  state  to  St.  Paul’s  ; the  second  time 
being  in  1797,  to  return  thanks  for  the  great 
naval  victories  obtained  by  Howe,  Jervis,  and 
Duncan ; the  procession  being  diversified  on  that 
occasion  by  three  artillery  wagons  contain- 
ing the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  flags  cap- 
tured during  the  various  actions,  attended  by 
many  of  the  gallant  officers  and  men  who  had 
served  in  those  actions,  from  the  admirals  to  the 
powder-monkeys,  with  detachments  from  the 
marines  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  as  guards  of 
honour.  With  the  exception  of  this  interesting 
variation,  these  processions,  at  least  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  being  arranged  according 
to  precedent,  resembled  each  other  as  closely  as 
the  two  black  boys,  Ctesar  and  Pompey,  who  are 
known  to  have  been  “ very  much  alike, — parti- 
cularly Pompey  and,  therefore,  although  only 
one  out  of  all,  that  of  1789,  was  to  render  thanks 
for  the  mercy  of  health  restored,  it  is  no  more  a 


precedent  for  the  order  of  the  procession,  or  the 
regulations  of  the  military  and  police,  than  that 
of  the  Regent  in  1814,  the  latest  of  these  par- 
ticular national  solemnities.  For  the  graphic 
illustration  of  them  we  may  direct  the  attention 
of  our  illustrated  contemporaries  to  a very  fine 
engraving  published  in  1789,  representing  King 
George  III.  and  family  passing’ through  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  which  is  lined  with  the  grenadier 
companies  of  the  Guards  in  the  act  of  presenting 
arms,  a copy  of  which  ought,  we  imagine,  to  be 
found  in  the  print-room  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
at  all  events,  one  may  be  seen  framed  and  glazed 
in  the  Earl  Marshal’s  Court  at  the  Heralds’ 
College.  We  may  point  also  to  another  print 
representing  the  procession  to  St.  Paul’s  on 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1713,  which  Queen 
Anne  was  unable  to  attend  in  person ; and  for 
the  rabid  archaeologist,  to  a tryptych  which 
was  formerly,  and,  we  presume,  still  is,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  representing  King  James  I.  and  his 
queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  entering  in  procession 
Old  St.  Paul’s,  as  it  is  stated,  in  1616.  This  curious 
painting  is  engraved  as  a frontispiece  to  one  of 
the  volumes  of  Nichols’s  “Progresse  of  James  I. ; ” 
and  in  his  description  of  it  he  suggests  that  it 
was  painted  in  anticipation  of  the  visit  of  James 
in  1620  ! — a most  amazing  effort  of  imagination. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery.  It 
could  not  bo  misdated,  and  represent  the  proces- 
sion in  1620,  as  James’s  Queen  (Anne  of  Bohemia) 
died  in'1619,  and  there  she  is  in  the  procession.  We 
will  only  undertake  to  assure  our  readers  that  an 
inspection  of  the  engraving  or  of  the  original 
picture  will  not  give  them  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
procession  of  Tuesday  next,  when  we  earnestly 
hope  that  the  weather  will  not  be  guided  by  the 
precedent  of  1789,  on  which  occasion,  to  use 
the  remarkable  expression  of  a writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  it  was  moat  “offensive” 
to  the  general  public,  and  the  poor  Guards,  who 
were  under  arms  as  early  as  half-past  three  in 
the  morning,  the  rain  falling  incessantly  till 
noon,  when  their  Majesties  entered  their  car- 
riage, and  the  sun  came  forth  to  greet  them, 
and  gild  the  refined  gold  of  the  royal  liveries 
and  equipages.  The  great  gilt  coach,  however, 
which  was  built  for  George  III.,  and  first  used 
in  1762,  was  not  brought  out  on  this  occasion,  so 
that  there  is  a precedent  for  her  Majesty’s  using 
what  is  commonly  called  the  dress-carriage,  in 
which  she  has  latterly  proceeded  to  open  Parlia- 
ment, drawn,  we  trust,  as  in  the  former  instance 
by  eight  of  the  noble  cream-coloured  Hanoverian 
horses, — a sight  worth  seeing  alone. 

It  may  be  expected  the  Builder  should  say 
something  about  the  various  constructions  in  the 
streets,  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  houses  in 
the  line  of  the  procession.  There  will  be  no 
pageants  ; no  angel  in  green  blowing  a trumpet ; 
no  Gogmagog  and  Corineus  at  Temple  Bar ; no 
Dutchman  perched  on  the  cross  of  St.  Paul’s  ; no 
Spaniard  capering  on  a tight  rope  from  the 
Cathedral  to  the  Deanery ; but  there  will  be 
triumphal  arches,  we  trust,  tastefully  designed, 
and  something  like  uniformity  in  the  decora- 
tions of  the  houses.  Cloth  of  gold  and  silver, 
gorgeous  tapestries,  rich  embroidery  as  of  old, 
are  not  to  be  expected ; but  fine  effects  can  be 
produced  by  colour  and  arrangement  with  much 
less  costly  materials.  The  grandest  spectacle  of 
all,  however,  will  be  the  thousands  of  loyal  and 
loving  subjects  who  will  throng  those  streets  and 
crowd  those  houses  to  their  roofs  and  parapets, 
personally  to  express  their  deep  and  genuine 
sympathy  in  all  that  affects  the  welfare  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  her  amiable  family. 


A New  Infirmary  in  Southwark. — The 

St.  Olave’s  Board  of  Guardians  have  just  decided 
to  erect  a new  infirmary  in  their  district,  and 
have  also  resolved  that  the  new  structure  shall 
be  built  upon  the  model  of  the  St.  Luke’s  Work- 
house,  in  the  City-road. 
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CONVENTIONALISM  IN  SCULPTURE  AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Before  glancing  at  the  relation  of  tlie  subject 
we  have  been  treating  of  to  architectural  de- 
sign,* we  may  appropriately  say  a word  as  to 
the  position  occupied  by  sculpture,  the  art  which 
forms  to  some  extent  the  connecting  link  between 
painting  and  architecture,  in  reference  to  nature 
and  realism.  In  regard  to  the  imitation  of 
nature,  this  art  occupies  a different  ground,  and 
is  practised  under  different  conditions  from  the 
art  of  painting.  The  object  here  is  to  repeat  and 
reproduce  form  as  it  really  is,  not  as  it  appears 
under  certain  conditions  and  from  some  par- 
ticular point  of  view.  So  far,  then,  it  is  direct, 
literal  imitation  of  nature ; the  shaping  of  a 
solid  bulk  of  material,  instead  of  the  suggestion 
of  bulk  by  lines  and  shades  upon  a flat  surface. 
Now,  why  not  pursue  the  vrai  semblance  by  in- 
vesting the  form,  thus  wrought  out,  with  the 
actual  hues  and  colour  of  nature?  It  is  not 
altogether  an  idle  question,  because  arguments 
have  been  brought  forward,  and  may  be  again, 
by  men  of  ability,  in  favour  of  such  a treatment. 
The  answer  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  no 
imitation  of  natural  colour  and  detail  can,  as 
before  observed,  bo  absolutely  successful.  We 
cannot,  even  with  the  more  delicate  resources  of 
the  painter’s  art,  rival  nature  in  her  infinite 
minutim.  Still  less  could  this  be  accomplished 
by  any  such  colouring  process  as  would  be  pos- 
sible on  marble  or  other  such  hard  and  durable 
substance,  and  when  every  portion  must  be 
equally  finished,  and  no  devices  of  artificial 
shadow  can  be  resorted  to  in  aid  of  the  effect. 
Yet  it  is  just  in  this  case  that  failure  would  be 
most  glaring,  owing  to  the  veiy  fact  that  the 
form  is  literally  reproduced,  which  would  bring 
into  more  relief  the  coarseness  and  comparative 
failure  which  must  characterise  any  further  and 
closer  attempt  at  imitation.  And  if  we  could 
succeed  in  this,  the  success  itself  would  be  the 
greatest  of  failures,  so  far  as  the  real  aim  of  art 
is  concerned.  Imagine,  in  place  of  the  orthodox 
white  marble,  a collection  of  images  with  flesh 
and  draperies  painted  in  imitation  of  the  reality. 
The  poetry  of  the  art  would  have  fled,  and  we 
might  almost  as  well  bo  in  a waxwork  exhi- 
bition. And  the  cause  of  the  failure  would  be 
simply  this,  that  the  attention  of  the  spectator 
would  be  directed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the 
mere  imitation, — so  much,  too,  of  the  common 
realities  of  life  would  be  suggested  by  it, — that 
little  scope  would  be  left  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  work  as  an  exponent  of  the  higher  ex- 
pression and  ideal  of  which  the  human  form 
may  be  made  the  medium.  By  abstracting 
certain  elements  of  reality,  by  limiting  the 
imitation  to  that  of  form  expressed  iu  an  arti- 
ficial medium,  we  leave  the  sculptor’s  creation 
in  a world  of  its  own  ; we  separate  it  in  execu- 
tion from  the  trickery  of  mere  mechanical 
imitation,  and  in  idea  and  association  from  the 
material  realities  of  life,  and  leave  it  an  abstract 
embodiment  of  the  poetry  of  form  and  figure 
and  action.  Absolute  mimicry  of  life  in  sculp- 
ture has  not,  we  believe,  been  attempted  by  any 
civilised  and  educated  artist ; but  the  move 
made  by  our  late  distinguished  countryman, 
Gibson,  was  a hazardous  step  in  this  direction, 
and  one  which  we  must  be  thankful  has  not 
been  followed  or  carried  further  by  succeeding 
artists.  His  professed  object  was  to  relieve 
what  he  had  persuaded  himself  was  the  mono- 
tonous appearance  of  white  marble : this  would 
have  been  a good  reason  for  choosing  another 
material,  or  for  adding  a little  decorative 
colour,  perhaps,  to  certain  of  the  accessories, 
but  not  for  entirely  colouring  so  beautiful  a 
natural  material,  and  impairing  the  delicate 
lustre  in  high  lights  which  forms  one  of  its  chief 
charms.  In  fact,  however,  the  celebrated  Venus 
of  the  ’62  Exhibition  was  an  evident  aim  at  the 
indication  of  flesh  tint,  and  was  only  saved  from 
something  perilously  near  to  vulgarity  by  the 
fact  of  its  stopping  considerably  short  of  the 
full  colour  and  tone  of  nature.!  Laying  aside 
the  question  of  applied  colour,  the  treatment  of 
sculptural  subjects  requires  to  be  carefully 
adapted  to  the  material,  and  to  the  conventional 
expression  of  which  alone,  iu  its  untouched 


state,  it  is  capable.  This  is  a point,  again,  which 
has  been  overlooked  in  some  popularly  admired 
works  of  modem  sculpture.  The  now  well- 
known  “ Reading  Girl  ” (to  revert  to  another 
of  the  ’62  examples),  was  an  instance  of  this. 
So  realistic  a work  in  sculpture  was  a novelty,  and 
found  worshippers  accordingly ; but  the  rumpled 
dress  and  rash-bottomed  chair  were  really  out 
of  place  (the  latter  especially)  ; because,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  so 
costly  and  durable  a material,  and  so  much 
labour,  in  working  out  such  commonplace  forms ; 
there  should  be  a dJignus  vind/ice  nodus, — the 
best  marble  is  well  expended  in  perfecting  the 
delicate  contours  of  a beautiful  figure,  but  not 
on  dress  and  furniture;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  these  accessories  were  out  of  keeping 
artistically  with  the  material.  The  chair  was  a 
realistic  imitation  of  a commonplace  article  of 
furniture,  thrust  into  a composition  the  veiy  mate- 
rial of  which  removed  it  completely  from  real 
life.  In  a realistic  painting  the  chair  would  have 
been  well  enough ; in  a conventional  material  like 
marble  a conventional  or  ideal  seat  was  required, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  but  to  avoid 
the  confusion  of  two  different  classes  of  asso- 
ciations. This  is  a solitary  instance;  but  the 
application,  as  we  hope  our  readers  see,  is  a 
wide  enough  one. 

But  in  sculpture  we  are  not  limited  entirely 
to  the  conventionalism  of  material  or  accessory. 
Under  certain  circumstances  we  may  conven- 
tionalise the  figure  itself;  we  may  eliminate 
some  of  the  delicacy  of  contour  and  detail  in 
nature,  and  substitute  a simpler  and  grander 
line,  a more  massive  and  “built  up”  figure,  so 
to  speak.*  This  is  the  case  to  some  extent  with 
some  of  the  finest  antique  statues,  in  which  (as 
the  able  superintendent  of  the  art  classes  at  the 
London  University  has  been  pointing  out  re- 
cently) the  anatomy  differs  materially  from 
that  habitually  seen  in  the  “ Life  ” studio.  But 
the  cases  in  which  conventionalism  of  form  has 
been,  and  may  be,  justifiably  carried  to  any 
great  extent  in  sculpture,  are  almost  invariably 
those  in  which  the  sculpture  is  to  be  used  in 
close  connexion  with  architecture.  It  is  in  this 
view  that  we  referred  above  to  sculpture  as  the 
“ connecting  link  ” between  architecture  and 
painting.  The  extent  to  which  it  may  become 
so  is  exemplified  in  the  Egyptian  sphinxes  and 
colossal  sitting  figures,  of  which,  situated  as 
they  are  in  intimate  connexion  with  the  archi 


sidered  also.  In  a style  in  which,  as  in  the  j • < 
Gothic,  the  general  outline  and  character  of  the  Jlj 
building  may  suggest  somewhat  of  the  irreguJ  H 
larity  and  picturesque  outline  of  nature,  we  j* 
can  compound  with  a very  near  approach  to  B 
nature  in  the  small  ornamental  details ; but  H 
even  here  those  specimens  of  Gothic  foliated  H 
Ornament  in  which  nature  is  decidedly  conven-  I 
tionalised,  though  imitated  in  general  form  and 
type,  are  the  most  satisfactoxy  to  the  judg-M 
ment.  In  a style  which,  as  the  Greek,  is  com-^B 
pletely  rigid  and  artificial  in  its  main  outlines® 
and  composition,  a much  higher  degree  of  con-  .■ 
ventionalism  is  requisite  to  render  the  ornament  H 
in  keeping  with  the  building ; and  the  nearest  B 
approach  to  nature  in  this  style,  the  Corinthian  ■ 
capital,  is  in  fact  highly  artificial ; while  in  that.  I 
masterly  and  almost  unequalled  ai'chitectural^B 
feature,  the  Doric  capital,  the  conventionalism 
is  so  complete,  that  we  almost  lose  sight  of  any  ■ 
natural  type  at  all ; and  were  it  not  so,  H 
the  feature  would  be,  however  elegant,  too  B 
weak  for  the  heavy  and  severe  treatment;™ 
of  the  general  structure.  In  the  ornamental  j 
detail  of  the  Renaissance  period  there  is  much  9 
admirable  conventional  treatment,  quite  in  keep-  ■ 
ing  with  the  general  character  and  expression  of 
the  buildings  it  was  designed  to  adorn ; the  | 
defect  of  the  ornament  of  this  period  lying  nob 
in  its  intrinsic  manner,  but  in  the  sameness  of 
treatment  and  want  of  thought  in  its  working 
out ; defects  very  characteristic  also  of  a great 
deal  of  modem  Gothic  ornament.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  how  universal  has  been  the 
rule,  in  all  the  architectural  decoration  which  has: 
been  recognised  as  the  most  beautiful  and  success-, 
ful,  of  avoiding  direct  copying  of  nature,  and 
especially  of  sentient  nature.  In  this  respect 
the  carving  of  birds  and  animals  in  the  capitals  B 
of  piers,  initiated  in  some  early,  and  imitated  in 
some  modem  Gothic  work,  is  a mistake,  partaking, ■ 
a little  of  that  kind  of  art  which  belongs  to  a.| 
half-civilised  period.  Such  carvings,  if  allowed, 
must  be  looked  on  as  part  of  the  architecture,  as  . 
additions  to  it ; the  l-estlessness  and  activity  I 


which  we  connect  with  the  bird  and  the  hare  « 
will  not  suffer  such  representations  to  blend  with  j 
the  immobile  character  belonging  to  architec-i 
tural  design.  But  surely  it  is  more  satisfactory 
that  all  detail  that  can  be  called  architectural 
should  appear  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  con- 
structive design,  rather  than  as  a picture  affixed  to 
In  this  respect  the  Greeks  were  right  in  the 


tectural  design,  it  would  almost  be  difficult  to  j treatment  of  their  antefixa  of  so-called  lions’  heads, 
say  whether  they  really  are  more  sculptural  or  j conventionalised  heads,  of  whicliMr.Ruskininon© 
architectural  in  character.  The  same  remark,  of  his  lectures  made  sport.  It  might  be  a question 
perhaps,  would  apply  to  the  Assyrian  winged  j whether  any  semblance  of  an  animal  feature  was 
bulls,  and  in  a considerable  measure  also  to  | in  place  at  all  there ; but  there  can  be  no  question™ 
much  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Mediaeval  build-  that,  if  it  were  used,  it  was  right  to  conventionaliseB 

it,  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  artificial™ 


* See  p.  97,  ante. 

+ It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  representation  of  th. 
nude  figure  in  sculpture,  so  coloured  as  to  be  decidedly 
imitative  of  nature,  would  not  be  pronounced,  in  the 
present  time  and  country,  an  offence  against  good  taste, 
even  by  those  who  would  never  dream  of  supposing  such  a. 
charge  to  be  valid  against  similar  works  in  the  virgin 
material.  Habit  may  have  a good  deal  to  do  with  this ; 
but  on  aisthetic  ground,  at  all  events,  the  instinct  which 
would  prompt  the  objection  is  correct. 


All  these  are  specimens  of  sculpture 
designed  and  executed,  not  for  its  own  sole 
interest  as  a central  object,  but  as  sxxbordinate 
to  a total  architectural  effect.  In  regard  to 
their  position,  the  life  is  more  or  less  petrified 
out  of  the  figures ; they  are  reduced  to  an 
architectural  stiffness  and  rigidity,  so  as  to 
appear  not  so  much  figures  added  to  the  architec- 
ture, as  portions  of  the  architecture  which  have 
taken  the  type  and  some  of  the  form  of  living  ob- 
jects. We  are  thus  led,  through  sculpture,  to  archi- 
tecture, and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  so  led  is 
suggestive.  We  see  that  in  proportion  as  we 
approach  architectural  art,  in  that  proportion  do 
we  quit  nature,  and  quit  the  representation  of 
living  sentient  foi-m.  Architecture  is,  of  all  the 
arts,  the  conventional  ax*t — the  one  which  deals 
with  principles  and  types  of  nature,  instead  of 
natural  form.  Accordingly,  we  could  not  use 
the  higher  forms — sentient  forms,  as  we  have 
termed  them — of  nature,  as  a portion  of  archi- 
tectural design,  without  so  alteiing  them  as  to 
lose  much  of  the  sentient  character,  and  even 
then  we  can  only  reduce  them  to  a kind  of 
neuti-al  position.  But  if  we  descend  from  the 
sentient  to  the  inanimate  foims  of  nature — 
from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, — we 
find  that  we  are  then  able  to  use  the  natural 
form  as  an  integral  part  of  the  decoration  of  a 
building,  with  much  less  alteration  or  conven- 
tionalising than  in  the  other  case.  In  all  these 
cases,  indeed,  conventionalism  is  requisite,  were 
it  only  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  material  ii 
which  the  ornament  is  to  be  executed,  and 
which  is  almost  always  of  too  coarse  a texture 
to  render  with  any  fidelity  the  minutim  of  nature. 
But  the  relation  between  the  ornament  and  the 
general  design  of  the  building  has  to  be  con- 


"This  is  building  a man,  not  drawing  one,”  said  some 
.eto  Fuseli,  on  seeing  him  sketch  in  a figure  with  chalk, 


a his  peculiar  energetic  hyperbole  of  manner. 


character  of  the  architecture,  rather  than  to  have  I 
the  most  life-like  realistic  model  stuck  on  as  an 
impertinence.  Wc  may  mention,  as  a similar 
example,  the  conventional  ornament,  suggesting,  i 
a winged  lyre,  in  some  of  the  internal  capitals  of 
the  Paris  Opera  House.  A realistic  resemblance 
would  have  been  commonplace ; but  the  designer 
has  cleverly  managed  to  suggest  this  appropriate 
idea,  while  entirely  preserving  the  proper  I 
character  of  carved  architectural  detail.  Before 
quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
conventional  decoration,  as  in  conventional  paint- 
ing, there  is  an  interest  beyond  the  mere  beauty  1 
of  the  feature  employed,  arising  from  the  evi.  1 
dence  of  thought  displayed  on  the  part  of 
designer,  and  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  looking  at  j 
the  thing.  Thus,  though  the  Corinthian  capital* 
is  a more  elegant  and  richer  object  than  the# 
Doric,  yet  the  latter  will  probably  always  be 
regarded  as  the  most  interesting  by  the  archi- 1 
tectural  critic,  on  account  of  the  more  subtle# 
thought  displayed  in  its  treatment.  To  the  samel 
cause  we  may  trace  much  of  the  interest  of  the! 
beautiful  Saracenic  school  of  ornament,  where  1 
every  feature  of  natural  form  is  discarded,  and 
where  only  the  metaphysical  beauty  of  nature, — 
that  which  springs  from  order,  proportion,! 
repetition,  variety  of  contour, — is  made  the  basis 
for  that  endless  play  of  fancy  on  the  part  of  thel| 
designers  which  has  given  this  school  of  oma-| 
ment  so  high  a place  in  the  history  of  decorative 
design. 

The  consideration  of  conventionalism  as  ap- 
plied  to  arcliitectxxral  ornament  suggests  also  afl 
word  in  reference  to  one  or  two  forms  of  art 
which  can  only  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
architecture,  though  distinguishable  as  separate! 
arts.  In  the  treatment  of  stained-glass  orna- 
ment, a good  deal  of  very  good  work  has  been 
done  of  late  years  in  England,  if  not  elsewhere. 
But  in  the  treatment  of  figxxre- subjects  in  this 
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material  there  has  been  little  real  success, 
(Failure  having  resulted  from  two  opposite  misap- 
prehensions in  the  mode  of  design  and  treat- 
ment. The  naturalistic  German  school  have 
erred-  in  attempting  the  perfect  realisation  of 
i;he  natural  figure  in  a medium  in  which  such 
realisation  is  absolutely  impossible ; the  result 
oeing  obvious  failure,  and  an  impression  of 
:oarseness  and  vulgarity  of  treatment.  As  to 
'he  attempts  of  the  Munich  school  to  paint  land- 
scape and  distance  on  their  windows,  that  is  a 
jrind  of  thing  which  we  are  totally  unworthy  to 
denounce,  and  for  which  the  English  language 
mpplies  no  strictly  Parliamentary  terms  at  all 
idequato  to  the  occasion.  But  in  the  English 
ehool  of  glass  design,  on  the  other  hand,  a mis- 
take has  been  made  in  the  opposite  direction, 
phe  necessity  for  conventional  treatment  has 
i>een  perceived,  but  it  has  been  sought  for  in  the 
adoption  of  the  stiff,  misshapen  angular  figures 
!>f  the  Gothic  period.  To  treat  the  figuro  thus 
is  not  to  conventionalise,  but  merely  to  distort  it. 
However  the  artist  may  depart  in  such  a case 
irom  the  freedom  and  flow  of  line  and  attitude 
n nature,  he  is  bound,  nevertheless,  to  preserve 
Perfectly  the  true  balance  of  the  figure,  the  true 
ielation  to  each  other  of  all  points  of  the 
onstruction ; the  process  of  conventionalising 
•a  this  case  must  merely  take  the  form  of  a 
amplification,  not  a falsifying  or  contradicting, 
f nature.  Unfortunately  the  modem  glass 
ilesigners  have  become  very  generally  possessed 
Ivith  an  idea  that  all  which  the  Mediaeval  men  did 
irns  right,  and  we  have  had  but  few  attempts 
:o  conventionalise  the  figure  on  true  principles ; 
or  which  the  best  hints  might  be  found  in  some 
If  the  designs  of  Flaxman.  The  principle  applies 
o mosaic ; and  hero  the  true  treatment  of  the 
ligure  has  been  better  recognised,  chiefly  because 
n the  most  important  attempts  in  this  art  which 
ias  been  made  in  England,  the  work  has  been 
u the  hands  of  really  able  and  educated  artists. 
'ct  there  has  not  been  wanting  a demand,  openly 
jiade  by  some  of  our  architects,  for  a return 
b the  completely  rigid  and  stiff  forms  of  the 
arly  Byzantine  mosaics,  which,  in  fact,  have 
leen  reproduced  in  all  their  archaism  in  sundry 
eredos  decorations  in  college  chapels,  and  else- 
where. The  demand  is  an  unnecessary,  not  to 
ay  an  absurd,  one ; the  material,  when  used  in 
iuitable  positions,  and  at  the  requisite  distance 
jrom  the  eye,  not  demanding  more  than  a 
lertain  severity  of  lino  and  dignified  breadth 
if  composition,  to  bring  it  completely  into 
larmony  with  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and 
pith  the  relation  which  the  mosaic  picture  bears 
p the  architecture  in  which  it  is  set.  The 
totally  unnatural  treatment  demanded  for  it  by 
omo  would  only  be  necessary  if  the  mosaic 
[ere  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  architec- 
iural  design  as  are  the  winged  animals  of 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis.  But  it  is  not  so  : its 
nique  texture,  if  not  its  brilliant  colour,  pre- 
sents its  becoming  so  : it  is  simply  an  indestruc- 
ible  picture  set  in  an  architectural  framework, 
nd  demands  only  so  much  conventionalism  as  will 
preclude  it  from  presenting  a harsh  contrast 
j’ith  the  lines  of  the  architectural  design,  or 
|dth  the  evident  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
laterial. 

: Such  are  a few  of  the  reflections  not  unnatu- 
llly  suggested  by  a consideration  of  the  manner 
K which  Art  deals  with  the  natural  forms  and 
|bjects  which  compose  the  language  by  which  she 
(peaks  to  our  feelings  and  intellects.  The  prin- 
|iple  of  conventionalism, — the  question  how  near, 

|i  each  language  of  art,  we  may  safely  or 
jesirably  approach  to  direct  imitation  of  nature, 
i-affects  every  method  in  which  men  have 
indeavoured  to  realise  ideal  beauty.  The 
jersifiod  drama  is  in  itself  one  great  conven- 
tionalism ; and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
pe  of  Goethe’s  biographers,  that  when  the 
juthor  of  Wilhebn-Meister,  in  his  earlier  days, 
.uperintended  the  production  of  tragedies  at  the 
Court  Theatre  at  Weimar,  so  impressed  was  he 
ath  the  importance  of  preserving  the  conven- 
aonal  consistency  of  the  drama,  that  he  would 
plow  little  action  on  the  stage,  and  scarcely  per- 
pitted  the  performers  pointedly  to  address  one 
mother,  regarding  them  simply  as  media  for  the 
[elivery  of  the  author’s  ideas.  This  was  perhaps 
jverdoing  conventionalism,  even  if  we  allow  for 
possible  exaggeration  of  the  narrator;  but  the 
jtory  is  interesting  as  suggestive  of  the  view  of 
his  form  of  art  taken  by  the  man  who,  of  all 
Iroat  poets,  seems  to  have  possessed  the  artistic 
nd  critical  faculties  in  the  most  evenly -balanced 
proportion.  The  precise  preservation  of  pro- 
motion between  realism  and  conventionalism  has 
een  rarely  achieved  in  art.  In  the  bas-reliefs  of 
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the  Parthenon  we  may  see  it,  perhaps,  in  per- 
fection, and  in  some  of  the  Greek  plays  more; 
perfectly  than  in  any  poetry,  even  that  of 
Goethe,  since.  Giotto  appears  to  have  attained 
the  perception  of  it  more  perfectly  than  most  of 
the  great  painters,  falling  short  only  in  tech- 
nicalities of  execution ; Raffaelle  in  some  of  his 
noblest  works,  though  not  universally.  Among 
modern  English  artists  Mr.  Leighton  and  Mr. 
Watts  seem  to  have  hit  the  mean  more  nearly 
than  most  others.  To  the  English  public  the 
very  idea  of  conventionalism  as  an  important 
element  in  art  is  for  the  most  part  a thing  as 
yet  unthought  of ; how  far  this  is  the  case 
we  may  conjecture  from  the  total  ignoidng  or  mis- 
understanding of  the  subject  evident  in  a large 
proportion  of  the  writings  put  forth  as  “art- 
criticism  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  writers 
of  such  criticism  are  in  the  main  in  advance  of 
their  readers,  hard  as  such  a conclusion  seems 
to  be  as  against  the  latter.  This  and  cognate 
subjects  in  connexion  with  art  are  not  likely, 
however,  to  be  widely  understood  among  us 
until  this  most  uncritical  of  civilised  nations 
awakes  to  the  perception  that  such  matters 
really  are  worthy  of  serious  study  and  thought, 
and  that  there  is  more  in  art-oritioism  than  a 
mere  question  of  liking  or  disliking. 


THE  QUEEN’S  PROCESSION  TO 
ST.  PAUL’S  AND  FINE  ART. 

It  would  be  not  a little  curious  to  find  out, 
were  it  possible  to  do  so,  in  how  many  ways,  and 
in  what  special  ways,  modem  “ impx’ovement  ” 
is  in  advance  of  the  old  ways  of  doing  things  in 
by-gone  times.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we 
are  getting  rid  of  what  are  called  time-worn 
“ prejudices  ” and  old-fashioned  modes  of  amuse- 
ment and  getting  rid  of  time.  Formalities  of 
all  kinds  are  going  out  of  date,  and  most  of 
them,  as  the  famous  “processions”  of  past 
times,  are  now  almost  unknown.  The  modem 
world  of  business  is  too  much  occupied  for  such 
txifleB  and  waste  of  human  energy  and  time ; it 
has  something  better  to  do,  and  certainly  some- 
thing more  profitable.  But  the  days  were,  when 
not  only  were  processions,  Royal  processions, 
and  others,  of  very  great  and  absorbing  public 
interest  in  themselves,  but  they  were  the 
foundational  ideas  on  which  a good  deal  of  the 
fine  art  and  sculpture  of  those  times  and 
countries  were  built  up  and  found  their  origin. 
Modem  enlightenment  and  extended  education, 
as  they  are  thought  to  be,  have  a natural  ten- 
dency to  ignore  such  things,  both  the  things 
themselves  and  what  they  are  so  well  fitted  to 
encourage.  Modem  education  means  “book 
learning;”  but  in  times  before  a “book”  was 
all-in-all,  and  the  description  of  a thing  or  an 
event  almost  of  more  importanoe  and  interest 
than  the  thing  or  event  described,  a great  pro- 
cession from  one  spot  or  building  to  another  was 
a notable  event,  and  the  occasion  of  bringing 
before  the  eyes  and  senses  of  the  multitude  not 
only  graceful  and  brilliant  costnmes,  but  graceful 
and  mentally  impressive  action.  And  not  only 
were  these  improving  and  artistic  doings  accom- 
plished with  human  beings  and  costumes,  but 
opportunity  was  offered  for  the  display  of  fine 
animal  life,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Parthenon 
frieze  of  Greek  times,  and  in  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  the  Dark 
Ages.  These  old  processions  and  displays  also 
gave  opportunity  for  showing  “improvements,” 
if  that  be  the  word,  in  carriages  and  chaidots 
and  cars  of  different  kinds.  Indeed,  in  the  old 
ways  of  doing  these  things,  there  will  be  found 
to  occur  perpetual  opportunities  for  the  exhibi- 
tion and  portrayal  of  objects  of  use  and  orna- 
ment which  served  to  record  the  then  state  of 
the  fine  and  useful  aifs.  But  these  things  are, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  of  the  past,  and  but  little 
likely  to  return,  except  perhaps  by  fits  and 
starts ;— an  unfortunate  circumstance,  for  where 
things  are  so  rarely  done  they  are  likely  to  be 
done  but  indifferently  well. 

We  are  led  to  these  thoughts  on  the  old 
methods  and  ways  of  life,  and  the  fine  art 
which  followed  from  it,  by  the  rare  and  un- 
usual occurrence  of  a Royal  procession  to 
St.  Paul’s.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a 
case  wherein  tilings  could  well  be  in  a more  in- 
adequate state  of  preparation  ; and  it  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  hint  at  a few  of  the  things  need- 
ful, and  at  the  differences  between  one  of  the  old 
antique  and  quaint  processions  of  past  days  and 
this  coming  modem  one ; and  the  great  questions 
naturally  present  themselves  : How  is  it  to  be 
done  ? what  is  the  apparatus  with  which  to  do 
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it  ? what  is  its  artistic  value,  if  it  have  any  ? 
and  can  anything  be  done  with  it  artistically 
afterwards  by  way  of  record  of  the  event  which 
it  commemorates  ? But,  first,  a word  on  the  old 
processions,  such  as  the  Greek  carrying  the 

1 Peplus  ” to  the  Temple — shown  so  accurately 
and  completely  in  the  Greek  frieze  in  the  British 
Museum — and  which  gave  the  sculptor  Phidias 
his  work.  In  that  world-famous  “ procession  ” 
everything  was  evidently  ready,  and  thought 
was  had  to  the  beauty  of  the  work  and  to  its 
artistic  completeness.  The  forms  we  see  plainly 
enough,  and  that  fine  horses,  fine  chariots,  and 
fine  men  and  women — not  shut  up  in  close 
carriages— made  up  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
it.  As  far  as  forms  went,  we  know  all  about  it, 
but  the  dolours  we  can  only  guess  at,  though 
feeling  sure  that  they  must  have  added  to  the 
beauty  eveiywhex-e  present  in  it.  Nothing  could 
well  have  been  added  to  increase  the  effect  pro- 
duced, and  intended  to  be  produced,  on  the  minds 
of  the  spectators  ; and,  to  complete  the  charm  of 
the  whole,  the  Temple  itself  to  which  the  proces- 
sion walked,  and  the  gateways  to  it,  and  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  on  the  way,  were,  as  we 
see  by  the  remains  of  them,  worthy  of  the  great 
art-loving  race  who  produced  them.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  find,  all  the  world  ovei’,  a finer  or  a 
more  glorious  artistic  embodiment  of  a national 
thought.  Con  we  do  anything  in  any  way  ap- 
proaching to  it  ? Have  we  any  idea  of  a proces- 
sion in  a fine-art  sense,  and  as  expressive 
both  of  a national  thought  and  an  artistic  way 
for  carrying  out  that  thought  ? Money,  cer- 
tainly, we  have  in  sufficient  abundance ; money, 
more  of  it  than  the  old  Greek  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of.  May  we  mention,  as  an  instance 
of  its  plenty,  that  no  less  a sum, — we  Bpeak 
from  personal  knowledge, — than  7001.  sterling 
has  been  offered  and  refused  for  the  windows  of 
a house  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  commanding  a 
good  view  of  this  very  procession.  But  what  is 
there  to  see,  we  may  ask  ? Whei'e  is  to  be  the 
artistic  element  in  it  ? It  is  curious  to  note 
these  things,  and  to  look  at  them  by  an  antique 
light.  In  our  “ Lord  Mayor’s  Show  ” so  curious 
a compound  of  show  and  glitter,  and  manners, 
and  shabbiness,  there  is,  as  all  know,  the  gilt 
coach  itself,  the  only  artistically  quaint  thing  in 
it,  the  smart  and  new  sheriffs’  carriages,  the 
mounted  band,  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  as  a 
telling  part  of  it,  the  City  companies’  bannors, 
borne  by  the  shabby-looking  watermen.  All  the 
rest  of  it  is  mado  up  of  the  ordinary  dull. looking 
vehicles  seen  everywhere,  and  of  attendants  in 
little  else  than  ordinary  costume.  Will  Tuesday’s 
procession  be  better  or  worse  than  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Show  ? 

It  is  perhaps  only  by  contrast  that  we  can 
come  to  anything  like  a fair  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable value  of  such  a display,  and  of  its  artistic 
significance.  We  would  therefore  call  to  mind 
the  fine  old  Middle  Age  procession,  called  the 
“ Triumph  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.”  The 
plates  representing  it  were  exhibited  at  one  time 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  the  walls 
of  one  of  the  passages,  and  gave  a good  and  true 
idea  of  what  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  thought 
a triumphal  procession  should  look  like.  Every  - 
tliing  is  firmly  and  carefully  designed,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  is  most  complete ; 
for  the  dresses,  carriages,  horse  furniture,  ban- 
ners,—indeed,  everything  in  it,  go  to  make  up  a 
complete  and  haimonious  whole.  It  may  well 
be  contrasted  with  the  Greek  procession, — so 
unlike  it,  yet  both  so  artistic  and  descriptive  of 
the  times  that  produced  them.  Gan  we  do  any- 
thing  like  this  Maximilian  Triumph,  the  Greek 
way  of  work  being  out  of  the  question  P If  we  can, 
then  will  there  be  something  to  go  out  to  view, 
irrespective  of  those  exalted  personages  whom  all 
London  will  be  delighted  to  see ; if  we  cannot, 
then  may  wo  ask,  what  is  modem  art,  and  are  we 
in  advance  of  the  dark  ages,  or  behind  them,  in 
matters  artistic  ? Why,  the  fact  really  is,  that 
the  powers  that  be  are  at  this  moment  thinking 
about  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it ; and  no  man, 
in  spite  of  an  advanced  education,  can  afford 
any  sort  of  answer.  We  may  also  note  in  this 
place  how  differently,  in  different  ages,  men 
record  things.  In  the  old  Greek  days  Phidias 
commemorated  the  procession  of  his  time  in 
enduring  marble  on  the  walls  of  a marble-built 
temple,  dedicated  to  Wisdom.  In  Maximilian’s 
day  they  left  a record  in  fine  and  bold  drawings, 
which  it  would  be  for  us  impossible  to  rival.  In 
the  days  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  this  art-enlightened 
nineteenth  century,  any  one  may  buy  a “ view  of 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,” — a coloured  one,  too, — 
for  a penny.  We  have  one  by  us  at  this  moment, 
and  can  but  advise  evei*y  curious  reader  to  buy 
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one  as  well ; for,  we  can  assure  him  that  it  will  be 
sold  on  the  coming  procession-day  as  a veritable 
representation  of  the  Queen’s  progress ! Who 
shall  say  that  these  are  not  art-loving  times, 
with  plenty  of  opportunities,  and  a whole  world 
of  competent  executive  artists  to  do  the  work, 
and  a “Royal  Academy”  to  exhibit  it  to  the 
public,  and  Government  schools  to  teach  it ! 

But,  again,  can  nothing  indeed  be  done  to 
make  this  procession,  so  notable  in  many  ways, 
a little  interesting  and  expressive  ? Can  it  be 
made  artistic?  Can  it  be  made  worth  the 
trouble  of  recording  it  in  any  sort  of  material, — in 
marble,  or  stone,  or  wood,  or  even  in  the  smallest 
of  wood  blocks,  to  be  sold  for  a penny  ? Surely 
it  is  a test,  and  a fair  one,  of  our  art-capacity 
and  power  of  meeting  a new  difficulty,  and  if 
possible  mastering  it.  Comparatively  very 
few  people  will  see  the  procession  itself,  and 
still  fewer  the  inside  of  the  cathedral,  and  what 
is  to  go  on  there ; but  all  might  see  adequate 
representations  of  it.  The  difficulty  is  twofold  ; 
to  wit,  to  make  the  show  itself  worth  the  looking 
at,  and  then  to  represent  it  afterwards.  If  we 
might  be  permitted  to  offer  a hint  or  two  about 
it,  it  would  be, — to  include  in  it  important  per- 
sonages, to  keep  the  procession  as  closo  together 
as  possible,  and  not  to  leave  large  blank  spaces 
between  carriage  and  carriage ; and,  above  all, 
not  to  blot  the  whole  show  with  a number  of 
shut-up,  close,  dingy-looking  vehicles,  always 
somehow  or  other  to  be  seen  in  such-like  displays 
of  processional  fervour.  It  is  unfortunately 
only  as  a passing  crowd  that  such  a show  as 
this  can  be  of  interest,  for  to  go  into  detail  in 
any  way  would  be  to  abandon  the  subject  alto- 
gether. There  can  be  no  artistic  workmanship 
or  design  in  it.  No  one  expects  it,  or  can  do  so  ; 
it  would  seem  to  be  altogether  out  of  or  beyond 
the  power  of  the  age  we  live  in.  But  that  such 
should  be  the  fact,  is  surely  to  describe  the  age 
as  one  in  which  the  condition  of  practical  art  and 
fine  art  is  not  over-satisfactory. 


THE  PROCESSION  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
SAFETY. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  on  our  part  to  direct 
attention  to  the  character  of  a portion  of  the 
constructive  preparations  making  for  the  event 
of  Tuesday  next.  Up  to  the  hour  of  writing 
these  remarks  wo  have  journeyed  twice  over  the 
entire  route  of  the  intended  procession.  We 
have  been  more  concerned  in  our  examination  of 
those  erections  which  have  been  and  are  being 
put  up  for  the  support  of  vast  numbers  of 
people,  than  those  designed  for  pleasing  effect, 
and  the  results  of  our  observation  may  be 
simply  stated. 

There  are  some  of  the  timber  platforms  or 
stands  which  do  certainly  not  err  on  the  side  of 
strength,  and  there  are  others  of  very  faulty  con- 
struction with  supports  of  not  sufficient  thick- 
ness in  scantling.  There  is  yet  time  to  add  to 
their  security.  Among  the  number  of  strong  and 
substantial  “stands”  covering  a largo  space, 
and  calculated  to  accommodate  several  hundreds 
of  people,  may  be  instanced  those  occupying  the 
frontage  of  the  New  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand, 
those  at  the  junction  of  Fleet-street  and  Lud- 
gate-hill,  the  Old  Bailey,  and  those  on  either 
side  of  the  Viaduct.  Some  large  Btands  are 
being  erected  in  Hyde  Park,  on  each  side  of  the 
carriage -drive  near  the  Marble  Arch.  The 
platforms  put  up  in  front  and  at  the  side  spaces 
of  several  of  the  churches  in  the  fine  of  procession 
in  the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  Ludgate-liill,  though 
possibly  secure  enough,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  having  a very  great  depth,  and  being,  more- 
over, protected  in  front  with  railings  and  their 
stone  bases,  are  in  other  respects  not  very  com- 
mendable specimens  of  constructive  ability. 
The  time  to  see  them  was  when  in  course  of 
erectiou,  and  when  the  scantling  was  naked,  and 
not  now,  when  their  whole  front  view  is  hidden 
from  sight  with  boarding.  It  is  not  our  wish  to 
cause  any  alarm  ; yet  we  are  anxious  to  point  to 
defects  capable  of  remedy.  In  constructing 
public  platforms  or  stands  for  the  support  of 
human  weight  averaging  several  tons,  tier 
upon  tier,  there  is  one  consideration,  and  an 
important  one,  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
A dead  weight  is  not  only  to  be  provided  for ; 
but,  in  addition,  an  active  moving  vibrating 
weight.  The  axiom  that  the  strength  of  a body 
is  only  equal  to  its  weakest  part,  holds  unalter- 
ably true  also  in  regard  to  a roof  or  a timber 
platform.  When  a “stand”  receives  its  living 
cargo,  throughout  the  whole  time  it  bears,  it  has 
also  to  resist  strain  : so  it  is  most  essential  that 


the  strain  should  be  counteracted  sideways,  or 
from  front  to  back,  by  strong  cross  diagonal 
bolted  bracing  timbers.  Now,  in  the  majority  of 
instances  we  have  examined,  the  diagonal  bracing 
is  of  a very  inferior  description,  and  bolting  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Cut-iron  spike  nails, 
and  cut  iron  nails  largo  and  small,  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  in  requisition.  We  took  the 
trouble  of  examining  the  bolting  of  a few  of  the 
platforms,  and  we  found  that  bolts  were  driven 
in,  but  not  through,  as  no  nuts  were  to  be  ob- 
served. The  object  obtained  in  this  instance  is 
obvious,  but  a simple  spike  nail  of  good  quality 
would  have  been  more  honest  and  secure.  The 
carriage  or  bearing  pieces  of  public  stands  of  the 
large  dimensions  we  are  describing  should  not  be 
mere  planking,  but  heavy  timber ; and  the  floor- 
ing for  the  seats  should  never  be  under  in.  or 
2 in.,  and  even  then  the  bearing  pieces  should 
not  be  distant.  It  is  nothing  less  than  criminal 
folly  to  act  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
that  because  a thing  is  for  a temporary  purpose 
any  sort  of  construction  will  answer.  If  private 
individuals  wish  to  speculate  they  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  but  there  ought  to  be  circumscribed 
limits  to  speculating  at  the  cost  of  other  people’s 
lives.  Given  a large  area,  a guinea  a seat  would 
pay  well  a speculator  in  the  building  trade  for 
the  cost  of  his  venture  on  his  own  account,  as 
his  timber  would  turn  in  again  for  use  very  little 
the  worse  for  wear.  At  some  of  the  clubs  half 
a guinea  the  seat  is  found  to  pay  all  the  cost. 

We  notice  that  the  platforms  surrounding 
some  of  our  churches  are  ostensibly  put  up  for 
the  purposes  of  charity,  the  proceeds  being 
intended  for  objects  in  that  direction. 

From  the  Holbom  Viaduct  to  the  Marble  Arch 
there  are  hardly  any  available  vacant  spaces  or 
waste  grounds  on  which  stands  can  be  erected. 
In  consequence,  the  householders  and  shop- 
keepers are  making  the  most  they  can  of  their 
windows.  Some  have  taken  their  windows  out 
altogether  where  they  were  large,  and  have 
erected  seats  within  the  rooms  tier  on  tier  in  first 
and  second  stories.  In  old  houses  this  is  rather 
dangerous  work. 

St.  Paul’s  is,  of  course,  as  the  chief  point  of  in- 
terest, well  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  space  ; 
every  available  angle  of  sight  will  be  utilised  as 
the  piles  of  timber  construction  erecting  within 
and  without,  as  we  write,  testify.  Here,  at 
least,  one  expects  to  find  structural  security; 
and,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  there  is  no  reason  to 
complain.  Every  possible  care  has  been  shown. 

The  tall  timber  structure,  the  two  piers  of 
which  enclose  the  stone  obelisks,  at  the  foot 
of  Ludgate-liill,  and  which  is  intended  as  a 
triumphal  arch,  is  strongly  and  firmly  raised, 
and  the  heretofore  unsightly  iron  railway  bridge 
is  getting  a coat  of  bronze,  and  the  City  arms 
are  being  made  conspicuously  golden.  A wooden 
roofing  or  canopy  is  raised  above  the  bridge,  and 
the  aspect  here  and  around,  above  and  below, 
will  be  a most  enlivening,  though  a rather  over- 
crowded one. 

The  painting,  festooning,  and  decorative  part 
of  the  preparation  on  the  entire  route,  have 
begun,  but  will  of  course  be  the  last  in  hand. 
These  works  are  not  sufficiently  advanced,  as 
we  go  to  press,  to  allow  us  to  speak  of  them  in 
detail. 

We  would  again  impress  on  all  concerned,  the 
necessity  for  the  utmost  caution,  and  the  Police 
Commissioners  and  the  City  authorities  would 
do  well  to  act  in  unison,  and  with  the  advice  of 
competent  professional  men,  as  to  the  security 
of  the  public  erections  in  several  parts  on  the 
line  of  route. 

To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  and  there 
cannot  be  too  many  precautions  adopted  on  this 
most  exceptional  event,  for  the  preservation  of 
human  life  and  the  public  safety. 


THE  POLICY  OF  PUBLICITY. 

An  architect  and  member  of  the  Institute 
writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

“ Do  you  think  that  a few  remarks  publicly 
made  will  have  any  effect  on  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  with  regard 
to  the  publication  of  the  papers  read  at  their 
meetings  ? There  used  to  be  a pleasure  in  read- 
ing the  lectures  in  your  paper,  a few  days  after 
they  were  delivered,  when  all  came  fresh  to  one’s 
mind,  was  looked  for  with  interest,  and  made  a 
greater  impression  upon  the  memory  than  when 
delayed.  But  now  all  interest  is  gone.  A lecture 
was  delivered  on  January  22nd,  and  only  partially 
printed  by  you,  which  I should  have  liked  to 
read  in  full,  and  no  doubt  many  others  had  the 


same  liking;  but  up  to  this  day,  Wednesday,  H 
February  21st,  no  copy  has  reached  me ; and  H 
what  interest  I felt  at  the  time  has  now  quite  M 
passed  away.  The  excuse  cannot  be  on  account 
of  the  time  taken  to  print,  because  most  of  the 
lectures  are  given  from  the  printed  copy.  Why  H 
do  you  not  print  the  lectures,  as  formerly  ? I I 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  Council  place  any 
impediment  in  your  way.  It  would  be  a great 
benefit,  both  to  non-members  as  well  as  to  mem-  H 
bers  of  the  Institute,  for  you  to  publish  the  H 
papers,  and  let  the  outer  world  know  what  is 
passing  within  the  walls  of  the  meeting-room. 

As  to  the  Transactions,  if  the  papers  were 
printed  in  double  column,  instead  of  as  they 
are  now,  they  would  bo  read  with  much  more  ■ 
comfort,  and  readers  would  not  run  the  chance 
of  losing  their  place,  in  reading  long  lines,  as  in  H 
a lease,  'where  one  has  to  make  use  of  one’s  H 
fingers  at  each  end  of  a line.” 

We  have  received  a repetition  of  the  inquiry  H 
why  we  do  not  print  the  papers  in  full  from  a I 
friend  of  one  of  the  lecturers  who  had,  as  the  ■ 
writer  knew,  enabled  us  to  do  so.  The  answer  H 
is  very  simple.  In  many  cases  we  would  H 
willingly  print  the  papers  in  full  if  we  could  do  ■ 
it  immediately  after  delivery,  and  should  do  so,  H 
but  wo  have  received  an  intimation  from  the  H 
Council  that  they  do  not  consider  it  desirable  to  H 
allow  the  papers  to  bo  published  by  us  in  extenso  I 
before  they  are  issued  by  the  Institute.  We  are  H 
not  about  to  quarrel  with  this  decision, — conveyed  H 
to  us  in  the  most  courteous  terms,  we  desire  to  I 
add,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Institute;  but  we. H 
must  repeat  the  expression  of  our  regret  that  ■ 
such  a policy  still  prevails  there.  We  believe  it-H 
to  be  short-sighted,  narrow,  and  injurious,—  I 
altogether  a mistake.  We  believe  the  Council  .H 
would  best  fulfil  their  mission  by  seeking  to  ■ 
obtain  the  widest  possible  publicity  for  all  in-  ■ 
structivo  papers  connected  with  the  profession.® 
and  our  art.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a sound  I 
reason  for  the  opposite  course.  At  one  time  it  H 
was  said  that  publishing  the  papers  in  our.® 
columns  lessened  the  chance  of  sale  to  outsiders.® 
of  the  Transactions  issued  by  the  Institute,  but  I 
no  one  will  venture  to  quote  that  as  a reason  now.  I 
There  is  no  such  sale  under  either  arrangement. ,H 
The  sole  reason,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  that  H 
the  members  of  the  Institute  may  receive  their  ■ 
own  copy  of  the  paper  read  before  they  see  it  in  ■ 
a public  journal  accessible  to  all ; the  result  I 
being,  that  information  sometimes  valuable  is  I 
shut  up  and  put  away  in  a comparatively  few  I 
houses,  instead  of  being  spread  amongst  the  H 
thousands.  Other  associations  have  learnt  this  I 
truth,  and  act  upon  it.  At  the  congresses,  for  I 
example,  held  by  the  Social  Science  Association,  I 
the  addresses  by  the  heads  of  departments  are  ■ 
put  into  type,  and  even  before  they  are  de-  • 
livered  arc  gladly  supplied  to  the  newspapers,® 
far  and  wide  for  reproduction. 

Enough,  however,  for  the  present.  As  wo  I 
have  already  said,  we  are  not  quarrelling  with  ■ 
the  Council  on  the  subject  of  their  policy.  It  is  I 
a question  of  judgment,  and  they  have  perfect  fl 
right  to  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  We  desire,.® 
however,  to  state  emphatically  that  we  believe  I 
their  judgment  to  be  wrong,  and  we  trust,® 
speaking  in  the  interest  of  the  Institute,  the  I 
profession,  and  the  art,  that  before  long  better® 
counsels  will  prevail. 


HINTS  ON  HOUSE  BUILDING. 

EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS.  J 

At  a meeting  of  the  Institute  on  Monday,  the  I 
19th  inst.,  a paper  entitled,  “ Some  Practical  I 
Hints  on  House-building,”  by  Mr.  Edward  I 
Roberts,  F.S.A.,  was  read.  The  reader  said  his  1 
desire  was  to  invite  attention  to  such  subjects  as 
these : — 

1.  Site,  soil,  and  drainage. 

2.  Utilisation  and  disposal  of  water. 

3.  Artificial  lighting. 

4.  Warming  and  ventilation. 

After  treating  of  the  first,  he  spoke  of  the  I 
utilisation  and  disposal  of  water  : — I may  state  1 
that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  us  to  leave! 
plumbers  and  other  workmen  to  do  as  they  please,  I 
and  therefore,  for  want  of  consideration,  we  have  I 
supply-pipes  to  closets  inserted  in  the  samel 
cisterns  whence  water  is  drawn  for  drinking  pur- 1 
poses ; soil  pipes  arranged  so  that  they  convey 
sewer-gas  into  the  dwelling;  and  waste-pipes 
from  wash-basins  and  sinks  carried  into  closet  I 
traps,  and  although  in  the  last  case  intermediate! 
traps  may  be  fixed,  yet  every  time  the  closet- 
plug  is  drawn  the  draft  on  the  pipe  empties  the 
trap,  and  allows  the  foul  air  to  escape  through  , 
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ie  pipes  into  the  rooms.  Mr.  Seddon  and  others 
ive  taken  up  the  subject  of  sewer-gas.  In  the 
her  cases  the  remedies  appear  to  be  either  to 
live  separate  cisterns  for  the  supplies  for  the 
jtveral  purposes,  or  to  have  partitions  placed  in 
ich  a manner  as  that  the  drinking-water  cannot 
b contaminated ; and  in  reference  to  waste- 
ipes  to  carry  them  down  separately  into  pipes 
ee  from  sewage-gas.  In  cases  where  supplies 
pe  by  heads  of  water,  whether  by  public  com- 
mies or  privately,  if  the  water  be  stagnant  in 
lie  pipes,  freezing  and  bursting  are  the  conse- 
uences  of  cold  weather.  The  remedy  appears 
i be  to  have  the  supply-pipes  laid  with  a general 
(.11  towards  the  mains,  so  that  when  the  pressure 
I taken  off  the  pipes  may  be  emptied  by  gravi- 
Ition ; and  disregarding  companies’  directions, 

I tie  down  ball-cocks  to  allow  the  flow  to  con- 
|aue  while  the  pressure  is  on,  the  straw  bands 
hich  show  distress  in  winter  might  then  be  dis- 
posed with.  In  the  case  of  unintcrmittent  sup- 
lies,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  method  than 
itcking  with  sawdust  or  hay-bands, 
i Rain-water  in  the  country  is  of  prime  import- 
ice,  but  is  usually  a cause  of  much  labour  and 
:pense,  first  to  conduct  it  to  tanks,  and  next  to 
imP  it  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted.  I am 
laware  if  any  one  has  given  a thought  to  this 
ibject,  except  as  to  the  form  and  ornamentation 
gutters,  pipes,  and  heads,  and  the  description 
force-pumps.  I have  found  it  more  economical 
provide  for  the  water  remaining  where  it  falls, 
the  top  of  the  building.  I thus  save  the  ex- 
*nse  of  the  down-pipes  and  tanks,  the  pumps 
nd  rising  mains,  and,  what  is  of  far  more  im- 
'irtance,  I avoid  the  labour  of  pumping  it  whence 
i came,  and  every  one  of  us  must  know  how 
eat  is  the  time  and  force  engaged  in  that 
eration  in  country  residences.  I produce  one 
■ two  plans  where  the  cisterns  are  introduced 
! the  roofs  for  rain-water.  In  that  of  Christ 
pllege,  Finchley,  not  an  ounce  of  the  rainfall  is 
j.owed  to  escape ; it  is  directed  to  a series  of 
items  which  supply  the  upper  lavatories  ; an 
prflow  supplies  a second  cistern,  whence  the 
|ver  lavatories  are  served.  Should  these  not 
intain  the  whole  of  the  fall,  it  overflows  to  a 
ik  in  the  basement,  it  being  desirable  to  retain 
i much  as  possible. 

The  cisterns  contain  over  9,000  gallons,  and 
3 tank,  1,500  gallons.  In  the  tower  is  a 
item  for  hard  water,  which  supplies  the  closets, 
d in  times  of  drought  the  rain-water  cisterns 
In  be  filled  from  the  tower,  but  in  only  one 
ason  since  its  erection  in  1860  has  it  been 
cessary  to  draw  largely  upon  that  source.  I 
ive  invariably  adopted  this  principle  w'herever 
jssible,  and  I find  it  universally  satisfactory. 

It  may  be  worth  consideration  how  far  the 
3am  injector  can  be  made  available  for  filling 
items.  I have  only  once  made  the  attempt, 

Lt  abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  position  of 

0 cistern  precluding  the  application  of  the 
jjector,  because  of  the  water,  when  elevated, 

ng  also  raised  in  temperature : the  steam 
sing  from  it  is  objectionable,  and  the  boiling 
ould  perhaps  tend  to  limit  the  use  of  the  water 
[elf.  In  factories  it  would  appear  to  be  per- 
ptly  admissible. 

Although  I have  been  referring  to  rain  water 

1 the  country,  I am  not  sure  that  its  use  need 
I limited  to  rural  districts.  The  storm-water 

I towns  is  a difficulty ; perhaps  if  rain-water 
?re  to  be  stored  it  would  obviate  some  of  the 
publcs  of  sewer  construction,  and  provide 
pans  for  flushing  in  exceptionally  dry  seasons, 
ne  rain-fall  on  roofs  in  London,  for  instance,  is 
|obably  one-sixth  of  the  whole  area;  quite  enough 
i make  a sensible  difference  in  the  contents  of 
e sewers,  which  are  sometimes  ruptured  by  the 
jtemal  pressure  of  storm- water. 

(I  pass  now  to  the  third  part  of  our  considera- 
pns — artificial  lighting. 

il  am  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
id  to  the  impossibility  of  saying  any  one  thing 
ithoritativoly  which  may  not  prove  in  other 
'Ses  to  be  wholly  untrue  and  inapplicable. 

I I suppose  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that, 
j regards  natural  light,  a skylight  (except  for 
pry  special  purposes)  is  the”  worst  light  that 
in  be  adopted.  It  produces  shadow  from  the 
prson  bending  over  any  object ; it  causes  cold 

winter  by  the  vertical  radiation,  and  heat  in 
immer  by  direct  rays  : — indeed,  except  where 
iher  light  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  indefensible. 
.Admitting  this,  who  will  say  so  of  artificial 
fht  P That  it  is  inconvenient  if  placed  over- 
bad is  certain,  and  not  one  of  us  but  has  felt 
^e  discomfort  of  such  a light,  and  shifted  our 
nairs  in  order  to  avoid  the  shadow'  of  either 
Sad  or  hand, — and  yet  we  constantly  adopt  it. 


Does  it  never  occur  to  us  that  whereas  side- 
light in  the  case  of  daylight  is  the  best  and 
most  convenient,  artificial  light  fx-om  a similar 
point  is  equally  pi-oper  ? I believe  that  in  our 
offices  and  libraries  alone  do  we  feel  (and  that  I 
fear  without  studying  the  subject)  that  a lamp 
on  our  table,  near  to  hand,  removable  at  pleasure, 
and  perhaps  with  the  light  deflected,  and  the 
eyes  screened  by  a green  paper  shade,  is 
approaching  the  perfection  of  light  for  use. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  every  room 
should  be  lighted  according  to  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied  : — a dining-room,  for  instance, 
should  have  a brilliant  light,  but  soft  on  the 
table  itself,  with  a softer  light  around  the  room, 
so  that  no  part  is  gloomy,  though  absolutely  free 
from  prominence  and  glare ; and,  whether 
candles,  lamps,  or  gas  be  the  means,  the  light 
should  be  in  the  middle,  somewhat  akin  to 
billiard-table  lights,  except  as  to  the  deflecting 
shades. 

The  mention  of  billiard-room  lights  induces 
me  to  give  expression  to  my  belief  that,  although, 
as  a rule,  no  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to 
other  lighting,  in  that  case  it  is  nearly  perfection, 
avoiding,  as  it  does,  shadow  on  the  balls  and 
cushions.  Direct  vertical  light  in  other  places 
may  be  unbecoming.  I well  remember  the  con- 
sternation and  dismay  said  to  have  been  caused 
to  the  Court  beauties  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
ball-room  at  Buckingham  Palace  ; and,  w'hether 
true  or  not,  this  very  fairly  illustrates  the  position 
I take.  The  ball-i'oom  was  at  first  mainly  lighted 
by  sun-burners ; and  the  effects  of  the  shadows 
from  the  ladies’  bi’ows,  noses,  and  chins  were 
such  as  to  drive  those  sensitive  creatures  from 
the  room.  Since  then  candelabra  and  other 
lights  have  been  introduced,  and  there  is  a feeble 
attempt  to  do  that  which,  without  knowing  of 
that  instance,  I.  have  frequently  endeavoured  to 
accomplish,  but  have  not  found  my  clients 
venturesome  enough  to  indulge  me, — namely, 
lighting  by  gas  outside  glass  screens  in  the 
walls.  If  windows  are  the  best  lights  which  can 
be  obtained,  it  seems  to  follow  that  similarly- 
placed  artificial  lights  would  be  best  at  ’night. 
It  would  probably  involve  a great  expenditure 
of  gas,  but  the  inside  would  be  free  from  the 
damaging  and  uncomfortable  effects  of  com- 
bustion. 

# # * * 

We  now  come  to  the  final  item  in  my  list, — 
Air,  and  here  I am  aware  I shall  be  met  by 
every  variety  of  favourite  theory  and  practice. 

I have,  of  course,  one  of  my  own,  but  it  is  not 
universally  applicable,  nor  even  generally  so, 
except  with  varying  adaptations. 

Ventilation  is  not  properly  understood  by  the 
public,  and  is  repressed  'or  prevented  in  almost 
every  case  where  provision  is  made  for  it,  by  the 
papering  up  of  gratings,  and  so  forth.  Ventila- 
tion to  be  perfect  should  be  the  admission,  by 
the  means  wo  choose,  of  an  equal  amount  of 
fresh  and  pime  air  to  that  extracted.  As  self- 
acting extractors  I have  frequently  adopted 
Chowne’s  air-syphons  in  [two  positions ; the  one 
from  near  the  ceiling,  to  withdraw  the  merely 
heated  air  arising  from  gas  or  other  lamps,  and 
the  other  from  the  floor  level;  the  latter,  in- 
variably in  places  where  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons congregate,  for  the  extraction  of  those  im- 
purities which  cause  discomfort ; for,  relatively, 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  at  equal  tem- 
peratures, and  falls  to  the  lower  strata  of 
atmospheres.  This  must  have  been  experienced 
by  every  one  in  such  places  as  omnibuses  with 
closed  doors,  and  in  the  old-fashioned  church 
pew ; in  such  cases  the  opening  of  the  door  is  an 
immediate  relief  from  headache  and  oppression, 
and  the  drowsiness  for  which  the  sermon  usually 
gets  the  credit. 

The  admission  of  fresh  air  is  another  matter 
not  generally  considei'ed.  How  constantly  do  we 
find  gratings  fixed  in  skirtings  at  which  fresh 
cold  air  is  to  make  its  entry,  and  it  takes  the 
opportunity  of  making  itself  known  by  almost 
cutting  off  our  feet  with  its  keenness,  and  render- 
ing the  lower  limbs  sensibly  lower  also  in  tem- 
perature, causing  those  catarrhs  which  we  never 
know  how  we  have  caught.  On  the  other  hand, 
warmed  air  is  as  frequently  admitted  from 
gratings  in  the  floors  or  through  vertical  pipes. 
In  both  cases  the  converse  systems  should  bo 
adopted.  Cold  air  should  always  be  admitted 
vertically,  and,  if  possible,  at  a level  above  the 
shoulders  of  sitters.  Cold  air  thus  admitted  will 
ascend  several  feet  without  departing  from  its 
columnar  form.  As  it  is  the  same  with  warm 
air,  which,  when  admitted,  we  require  at  the 
vexy  lowest  part  of  the  room,  it  follows  that  it 
should  be  invariably  admitted  horizontally,  thus 


ensuring  the  benefit  of  its  temperature  and  fresh- 
ness, instead  of  receiving  it,  vitiated,  after  it  has 
been  up  to  the  top  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Roberts  closed  his  observations  by  ad- 
vising negatively  : — 

1.  Nover  allow  pervious  drains  in  pervious 
soils. 

2.  Never  allow  a cesspool  or  drain  near  a 
well. 

3.  Never  select  gx-avel  as  a building-site  if 
well-drained  clay  can  be  obtained. 

4.  Never  allow  drinking-water  to  be  drawn 
from  a cistern  supplying  a water-closet. 

5.  Never  allow  waste-pipes  to  be  inserted 
into  water-closet  traps. 

6.  Never  allow  rain-water  to  run  to  the 
ground  if  it  be  required  above. 

7.  Never  allow  water  to  stand  in  exposed 
pipes  in  frost. 

8.  Never  allow  pipes  to  be  fixed  so  that  they 
will  not  empty  themselves. 

9.  Never  ventilate  except  by  pipes ; inlets 
and  outlets  being  equal. 

10.  Never  use  glazed  earthenware  pipes  for 
upward  flues. 

11.  Never  allow  chandeliers  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive light  merely  because  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary. 


DESIGNS  FOR  FOUNTAINS. 

Some  time  ago  Messrs.  A.  Handyside  & Co.,  of 
Walbrook,  desiring  to  obtain  a good  design  for  a 
fountain,  to  be  executed  in  cast  iron,  at  the  cost 
of  400k,  invited  a competition,  and  offered  pre- 
miums of  30k,  10k,  and  ok  for  those  considered 
first,  second,  axxd  third  in  merit, — all  of  these  to 
become  the  property  of  the  manufactixrers.  By 
a special  note  “ Gothic  designs  were  not  invited.” 

In  reply  to  the  proposal,  thirty  designs  were 
sent  in  by  the  time  named,  January  31 ; and 
from  these  the  Messrs.  Handyside  have  selected 
designs  by  Mr.  Hugues  Protat,  first ; Mr.  G.  A. 
Illston,  second ; and  Messrs.  Batten  & Edwards, 
third. 

We  are  not  moved  to  any  warmth  of  expression 
by  an  examination  of  the  drawings,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  of  very  ordinary  character.  Mr. 
Protat’s  design,  which  is  entirely  French  in 
style,  is  to  be  executed  forthwith,  at  a greater 
cost,  we  opine,  if  properly  |done,  than  the  sum 
named.  If  the  full-sized  drawings  are  well 
made,  the  figui'es  which  constitute  its  chief 
merit  finely  modelled,  and  some  improvement 
be  made  at  the  summit,  where  now  stands  an 
over-lax'ge  vase,  the  result,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  be  a very  handsome  fountain  of  its  class. 


ON  INVENTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH 
BUILDINGS. 

Ox  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  this  subject.*  In  the 
course  of  his  paper  he  said, — 

I endeavoured  on  the  previous  occasion  to 
show  what  we  architects  considered  good  and 
what  bad;  and,  further,  what  we  considered  was 
still  required.  I thought  I should  by  so  doing 
provoke  discussion,  and  therefore  sound  con- 
clusions would  be  arrived  at. 

I then  dealt  in  detail  with  thirty-nine  sub- 
jects. On  the  present  occasion  it  is  proposed 
to  limit  the  discussion  to  three  subjects.  The 
first  (its  importance  demanding  that  position), 
the  impi-ovement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people 
of  this  country ; the  second,  health ; the  third, 
as  relatively  least  important,  the  security  from 
thieves  of  our  houses. 

To  treat,  then,  of  the  least  important  first,  I 
should  mention  that  much  attention  has  been 
directed  to  sash-stops  and  fastenings,  and  I 
have  instructions  from  Colonel  Henderson  to 
make  and  report  to  him  on  all  sash -fastenings 
and  sash-stops  that  may  be  submitted  to  me, 
and  that  I am  detennined  to  try  and  find  out 
evexy  invention  relating  to  this  class.  I have 
already  inspected  some  inventions,  and  desire 
to  see  every  invention  and  patent,  with  the 
earnest  desire  that  my  report  may  contain  notice 
of  every  invention.  When  my  report  is  sent  to 
Col.  Henderson,  he  will  select  a committee  to 
sit  thereon.  I would  mention  to  his  praise,  and 
to  show  how  far  in  advance  in  this  day  aro  some 
of  our  officials,  compared  with  those  we  read  of 
in  days  gone  by  (which  some  still  call  the 
“grand  old  days  ”),  that  he  has  told  me  he  will 
send  a circular  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  great 
City,  embodying  the  result  of  that  investigation. 


* See  p.  2-1,  ante. 
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It  may  appear  to  some  a rather  trivial  matter ; j 
but  if  such  could  see  the  reports,  they  would  j 
understand  that  it  is  no  such  thing.  The  great 
proportion  of  the  robberies  of  this  day  occur 
through  the  ridiculously  easy  method  of  ob- 
taining entrance  to  houses  by  the  simple  appli- 
cation of  the  knife.  I invite  all  present  to  help 
me  to  prevent  this  easy  ingress.  It  is  attri- 
butable chiefly  to  two  causes,  — first,  the 
reliance  we  all  place  in  the  police  ; secondly,  to 
the  absence  of  shutters  (the  old  security),  or,  if 
they  exist,  to  their  non-use.  In  ending  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I would  say  any  information 
sent  to  me  and  specimens  shall  receive  my  best 
attention,  and  will  be  reported  upon.  They 
muBt  be  sent  me  in  the  course  of  next  week. 

Surely  this  is  a field  in  which  the  noblest 
efforts  are  required  to  make  the  homes  of  the 
people  of  England  less  of  a disgrace  to  this 
country.  I am  sure  if  we  only  consider  what 
home  is, — how  much  time  must  be  spent  therein, 
even  by  the  dissolute, — how  thoughts  and  actions 
have  their  origin  there, — we  shall  be  led  to 
reflect  on  its  overpowering  influence  for  good 
and  evil.  Well  has  the  poet  said  : — 

“ If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 

Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies, 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam  : 

The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow ; 

From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut,  our  home.” 

But  can  any  one  imagine  that  the  poet  was 
alluding  to  such  homes  as  I have  shown  exist  ? 
Much  rather  would  the  description  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Builder  (p.  52).  apply  : — 

“ This  is  the  roof  and  the  soaking  rain. 

Dripping  right  through  in  search  of  the  drain. 

In  the  new  house  that  Jack  built.” 

We  next  come  to  the  second  subject,  and  the 
last ; and  while  it  is,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  occupying  men’s  minds,  I shall  be  very 
brief,  and  summarise  only  a few  of  the  leading 
points. 

1st.  That  the  main  sewers  of  this  city  and 
other  large  towns  are  most  defective,  and,  in 
short,  are  but  elongated  cesspools. 

It  is  useless  for  any  man  to  make  a statement 
unless  he  confirms  his  views.  I will  briefly  do 
so,  and  show  conclusively  how  defective  at 
this  day  are  our  arrangements. 

I quote  from  the  minute  of  Mr.  Robt.  Raw- 
linson,  C.E. 

“ By  a return  recently  made  relative  to  the  sewers  in 
West  Derby,  it  appears  that  about  eleven  miles  of  public 
sewers  have  been  constructed,  and  that  in  these  sewers 
there  are  seventy-five  ventilating-shafts.  It  is  considered 
necessary  for  safety  to  the  public  health  to  ventilate 
public  sewers  at  intervals  not  further  apart  than  100 
yards,  or  eighteen  ventilating  manholes  and  grates  in  each 
mile  of  main  sewer.  This  rule  requires  that  there  should 
be  in  the  eleven  miles  of  West  Derby  main  sewers  198 
ventilating-shafts,  or  123  additional  to  those  now  in  use. 
Rain-water  spouts  may  serve  to  ventilate  ho  use -drain  s ; 
but  these  should  not  be  reckoned  in  reductions  of  main 
sewer  ventilation.  With  means  for  sewer  ventilation  as 
indicated,  the  air  in  the  sewers  will  be  comparatively 
pure.  There  cannot  be  concentration  or  stagnation  at  I 
any  part  of  the  system,  and  it  is  in  concentration  and 
stagnation  that  danger  to  health  arises.  With  profuse 
ventilation  there  will  not  be  perceptihle  smell  at  the 
ventilation- grates  at  any  one  point,  as  the  dilution  and 
dispersion  of  sewer-gas  will  be  unceasing. 

Foul  smells  and  dangerous  escapes  of  sewer-gas  only 
take  place  from  sewers  inadequately  ventilated.  The 
West  Derby  Local  Board  has  more  fully  ventilated  the 
sewers  of  the  district  than  many  other  local  boards  ; but, 
to  be  safe,  the  additional  number,  as  now  recommended, 
should  be  constructed.” 

Wherefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  only 
remedy  proposed  is  to  give  back  to  us  to  inhale 
diluted  gas ; and  it  is  considered  by  doubling 
(about)  the  number  of  such  outlets,  the  air  may 
be  comparatively  pure. 

It  is  often  talked  about  what  will  that  New 
Zealander  say  that  Lord  Macaulay  invented, 
when  he  stands  on  the  ruins  of  London  Bridge. 
But  what,  I wrould  ask,  would  our  grandfathers 
say,  if  they  could  arise  to-day,  and  find  us  not 
talking  about  getting  pure  air,  but  that  all  the 
vaunted  science  of  the  day,  the  ambition  of  the 
scientific  world,  seems  to  consider  comparative 
pure  air  as  the  summum-bonum.  And  remember, 
this  result  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  great  addi- 
tional outlay. 

Take,  again,  the  Times,  at  the  close  of  the 
long  discussion  in  that  journal,  in  a leader  devoted 
to  summing  up  the  result : — 

“ One  correspondent  after  another  points  out  now- 
danger,  until  the  case  of  the  average  householder  might 
well  seem  hopeless.  He  learns  that  no  trap  is  to  be 
trusted,  and  that  he  and  his  family  are,  in  fact,  separated 
from  typhoid  fever  by  but  2 or  3 in.  of  treacherous  water. 
Even  if  some  totally  new  arrangement  of  pipes  would 
afford  protection,  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  in  a position 
at  once  to  reconstruct  the  internal  mechanism  of  his 
house;  and  it  may  as  well  at  once  be  recognised  that  the 
idea  of  reconstructing  the  whole  system  of  metropolitan 
drainage  is  for  the  present  Quixotic.  Are  we,  then,  with- 
out any  available  means  of  escape  from  this  terrible 
enemy  of  health,  and  must  we  submit  to  pay  a certain 


tribute  of  lives  as  the  condition  of  enjoying  the  decencies  : 
of  life  ....  Our  readers,  it  would  seem,  may  all, 
at  a comparatively  trivial  cost,  provide  themselves  in  very 
great  measure  with  the  protection  of  which  we  are  nil  in 
seurch.  To  obtain  a real  additional  guarantee  against 
typhoid  fever,  would  be  well  worth  a definite  and  mode- 
rate expenditure,  even  if  we  cannot  altogether  exclude  so 
invidious  a foe.” 

To  add  to  our  misery,  the  Sat  urday  Review,  iu 
a clever  article  on  sanitary  reform,  says ; — 
“ What  are  now  regarded  as  the  best  established 
conclusions  of  sanitary  science  may  be  dis- 
credited in  a few  years,  and  precautions  supposed 
to  be  important  to-day  may  by  to-morrow  have 
come  to  be  accepted  as  essential.” 

There,  then  is  a subject  for  the  inventive 
genius.  Next,  the  deduction  I drew  in  the  last 
paper  was,  that  as  it  is  impossible  to  return  to 
the  old  cesspool,  it  behoves  the  engineer  to  find 
a remedy.  Listen,  again,  to  what  the  Times 
says : — 

“It  is  plain  that  everything  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  can 
be  discharged  out  of  the  house,  and  there  dealt  with 
quite  separately  from  the  internal  arrangements.  It 
must  have  a ventilation,  and  that  must  be  entirely  distinct 
from  the  ventilation  of  the  house.  It  has  olten  been 
pointed  out  that  it  may  be  immediately  subjected  to  a 
general  system  of  ventilation  by  means  of  pipes  and 
sewers  conveying  in  ventilating  shafts,  carrying  the 
oflluvia  high  over  our  heads,  above  the  level  of  gutters, 
cisterns,  and  soft-water  supply.  Why  not?  There  was 
a time  when  there  were  no  chimneys  for  smoke,  but  we 
have  them  now,  many  and  tall.  It  is  a mere  affair  of 
mechanism  to  bring  every  nuisance  iu  this  metropolis 
within  the  draught  of  public  ventilation,  and  whether 
those  ventilations  be  worked  by  steam,  by  furnaces, 
or  by  natural  draughts,  is  only  a small  matter.  Even 
if  it  costs  something,  it  is  as  important  a matter  as 
water  supply.  Let  it  be  considered  that  an  ordinary 
wind  changes  the  whole  upper  atmosphere  gf  this  metropolis 
once  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that  an  effluvium  once 
transmitted  to  the  upper  regions  is  effectually  got  rid  of  . 
Its  mischievous  power  consists  iu  its  lurking  down  below, 
or  being  actually  confined  iu  our  houses.  What  we  say 
is,  that  the  object  is  quite  feasible,  and  the  men  of  science 
are  sad  impostors  if  they  cannot  tell  us  how  it  is  to  be 
accomplished." 

I contend  this  is  no  remedy ; it  is  merely 
repeating  what  was  done  with  the  sewers 
when  cesspools  were  done  away  with.  It  was 
then  said,  “ Use  plenty-  of  water,  and  send 
all  into  the  river,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.”  We 
know  to  our  cost  how  wrong  that  was,  and  most 
certainly  in  time  we  shall  discover,  if  we  follow' 
this  advice,  that  we  shall  have  around  and  above 
a stratum  of  death-giving  vapour. 

I now  proceed  to  the  internal  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. The  great  defects  I would  point  out  are 
the  frequent  use  of  bell-traps,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  explained, — the  absence  of  ventilation  of 
drains.  Take  the  usual  soil-pipe  closets  on  each 
floor  : it  will  surprise  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand it,  but  if  the  soil-pipe  is  trapped  at  the 
bottom,  the  using  of  the  bottom  closet  will  often 
empty  the  traps  above  of  all  their  water,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  “ nature  abhors  a 
vacuum .” 

To  show  again  how  little  this  is  appreciated,  I 
do  not  suppose  one  in  twenty  of  those  who  fancy 
they  understand  sanitary  matters  can  say  if 
the  receiver  in  a pan-closet  is  air-tight ; the  fact 
being  it  is  purposely  pierced,  as  otherwise  it 
would  draw  the  water  out  of  the  pan.  The  result 
would  appear  to  indicate  great  ventilation,  to 
prevent  air-bound  pipes  and  to  prevent  foul  air 
confined  in  the  sewer  forcing  its  way  into  the 
house. 

The  result  then  seems  to  be,  as  to  drainage  : — 

1st.  Plenty  of  ventilation. 

2nd.  If  possible  do  away  with  the  pan-closet, 
because  of  the  receiver. 

3rd.  Improve  the  valve-closet,  which  at 
present  is  imperfect. 

4th.  Adopt  D traps  instead  of  the  bell,  until 
some  better  trap  is  invented. 

5th.  Find  some  means  by  which  (no  matter 
how  long  summer  may  last)  evaporation  shall 
not  take  place  to  such  an  extent  that  traps  in 
areas  and  suchlike  exposed  positions  shall  cease 
to  be  traps. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  whether  oil  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  this  evaporation  ; 
it  is  used  successfully  in  gaseliers. 

Next,  as  to  ventilation  in  houses.  I think  for 
economy  and  for  health  the  sash  and  frame  I 
propose,  made  from  my  design,  appear  to 
combine  those  advantages  which  are  requisite, 
namely,  easy  ventilation  without  draft.  It  is 
clear  (at  least,  I quote  from  a very  large  expe- 
rience) that  no  ventilation  will  be  tolerated  by 
the  people  where  the  slightest  feeling  of  air 
coming  in  is  felt.  Another  model  I produce, 
which  I invented  many  years  since  and  have 
often  employed,  also  giving  the  upward  current 
which  is  necessary,  and  is  so  cheap  as  to  come 
within  the  reach  of  all.  I have  used  it  for 
stables  as  well  as  for  rooms. 

Water  ; — There  should  be  a constant  supply. 


I have  seen  two  self-closing  taps  that  seem 
cheaper  and  to  meet  the  requirements  demanded  j 
by  the  water  companies ; but  some  tap  is  wanted  i 
which,  while  cheaper,  shall  be  as  effective,  if 
not  more  so. 

I close  these  few  remarks  with  a quotation® 
from  Punch,  because  we  may  be  sure  if  the  1 1 
comic  papers  treat  upon  such  a subject  it  is 
much  occupying  attention.  Punch  is  speaking*  ! 
to  King  Christmas  : — 

“ 1 Let  us  heap  on  more  wood, ‘and  while  the  roaring  log 
emits  its  festive  fireworks,  let  us  drain  a foaming  goblet* 
in  your  honour.'  1 

‘ Let  us  heap  on  nothing  of  the  kind,’  said  the  old  gen-B 
gleman,  blandly.  1 The  room  is  too  hot  already ; but  until* 
we  get  rid  of’ hearths  and  stoves,  and  have  air -pipes,® 
rooms  will  never  be  properly  warmed.’  ” 

If  a spur  be  wanted  to  increased  exertions,  I 
would  thus  supply  it.  Surely,  if  the  physician* 
is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal,  howfl 
much  greater  than  he  must  be  that  man  who,® 
by  his  inventions,  limits  or  prevents  the  necessity]  I 
of  calling  in  the  physician. 


FROM  MOSCOW. 

Moscow  ! holy  Moscow ! the  ancient  capital  of 
Muscovy,  the  idol  of  every  Russian’s  heart,  I 
whose  shrines  are  to  him  the  holiest  in  the-  I 
empire,  hallowed  by  centuries  of  grand  historical 
events.  What  associations  do  not  arise  at  the 
name  ? Moscow ; the  beautiful  Moscow  ! the 
unfortunate.  What  vicissitudes  of  good  and  I 
evil  fortune  has  this  city  not  passed  through?* 
Four  times  nearly  consumed  by  fire  ; — in  1536,® 
by  accident ; in  1572,  by  the  Tartars,  -when  over® 
100,000  persons  perished  in  the  flames,  or  by  the* 
sword  ; in  1611,  by  the  Poles,  -who  destroyed  by  fl 
fire  a great  portion  of  the  city ; and  lastly,  in  I 
1812,  when  the  Muscovites  gave  up  their  ancient,® 
holy,  and  beautiful  city  to  the  devouring  element,® 
the  grandest  sacrifice  ever  mado  to  national  I 
feeling.  The  plague  of  1771  diminished  the  I 
population  by  several  thousands,  from  which  it  I 
has  never  recovered,  and  the  history  of  its  I 
battles  and  sieges  would  alone  fill  many  volumes.  I 
Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  entrance -gates  to  the  I 
Kremlin,  say  the  Nitrolstry  Gate,  under  whose  I 
arches  the  troops  of  Tokhtamysh,  of  Sigismund  I 
III.,  and  of  Napoleon,  have  all  marched  within  I 
four  centuries.  In  1408,  it  witnessed  the  siege  I 
of  Moscow,  by  Edigei ; in  1551,  the  invasion  by  I 
the  Crim  Tartars  ; and  in  1611-12,  the  battles  I 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Russians  for  the  I 
possession  of  holy  Moscow ; and  in  1812,  I 
Napoleon  passed  through  it  when  it  was  partly  I 
destroyed  by  his  orders,  but  subsequently  I 
restored  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  I 
of  Russia. 

But  in  this  letter  it  is  not  my  intention  to  I 
revert  to  much  of  its  ancient  history,  only  so  far  I 
as  it  is  connected  with  its  modem  aspect.  And  I 
now  let  me  place  myself  on  the  top  of  the  tower  I 
of  Ivan  Veliki,  and  take  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  I 
town,  and  dot  down  what  appearance  it  presents.  I 
In  my  various  wanderings  I have  travelled  I 
through  Asia  Minor  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  I 
I have  floated  on  the  Golden  Horn,  with  Con-B 
stantinople  within  my  view ; but  I have  never* 
yet  seen  any  town  or  city  which  presented  a 
coup  d’ceil,  so  truly  Oriental  or  Asiatic  as  Mus- 
covy’s honoured  capital,  the  view  from  the  sum-l 
mit  of  this  tower  being  certainly  one  of  the  most  j 
striking  and  unique  in  Europe.  I have  im-j 
mediately  under  and  about  me  the  most  ancient; J 
and  most  liistorical  part  of  Moscow,  and  four  of 
probably  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  the! 
world,  all  within  a stone’s  throw  of  each  other.  I 
1st,  the  Kremlin,  for  centuries  the  palace  of  the 
ancient  Tsars  of  Muscovy,  which  has  been  the 
happy  home  of  many,  but  also  the  scene  of  the 
most  deplorable  and  wicked  acts  of  which  history 
is  cognisant.  2nd,  the  Blagoveschenski  Sobor,  I 
or  Cathedral  of  the  Annunciation,  where  the  I 
Tsars  were  baptised  and  married.  3rd,  the! 
Uskenski  Sobor,  or  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  ■ 
where  the  Tsars  were  and  still  are  crowned.® 
4tli,  the  Arkhangelski  Sobor,  or  Cathedral  of  the  fl 
Archangel  Michael,  where  the  ancient  Tsars  were  I 
buried,  the  present  dynasty  finding  their  lasfcfl 
resting-place,  as  I have  in  a former  letter  in-  I 
formed  you,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  1 
St.  Paul,  at  St.  Petersburg.  Thus  truly  you  I 
may  pass  from  the  “cradle  to  the  grave,”  for® 
here  lie  buried  emperors  of  such  good  repute.® 
that  they  have  been  immortalised  by  their  fl 
subjects  as  saints,  with  others  whose  cha-  ■ 
racters  are  too  truly  depicted  by  the  cog-  ■ 
nomen  they  bore,  and  such  a one  was  John  I 
the  Terrible.  All  these  buildings  are  in  the  1 
Oriental  style  of  architecture,  with  scores  of 
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ies  ancl  gilded  minarets  sparkling  in  the  mid. 
{ sun.  The  late  Emperor  Nicholas  added  a 
re  and  handsome  facade  to  the  old  palace, 
:h  extending  its  interior  accommodation  for 
lem  requirements.  The  Kremlin  Palace, 

h.  its  cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  other 
I.  dings,  is  enclosed  within  battlements  of 
Id  masonry,  and  pierced  with  five  gates,  the 
jicipal  of  which  is  the  Spiski,  or  Redeemer 
pe,  which  is  the  “ Porta  Sacra  ” and  ” Porta 
mmphalis  ” of  Moscow.  Over  it  is  a picture 
he  Redeemer,  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
liodox.  An  omission  to  uncover  the  head 
le  passing  under  this  gate  was  anciently 
nishable,  and  the  traveller  should  not  fail  to 
t the  respect  to  old  traditions  here  exacted  : 
n tho  Emperor  himself  conforms  to  the 
tom.  Criminals  executed  in  front  of  this  gate 
ired  their  last  prayers  on  earth  to  this  image 
he  Redeemer.  Beyond  we  see  a city  whose 
■-umference  is  about  twenty  English  miles, 
‘It  totally  irrespective  of  form,  but  presenting 
he  eye  a pleasing  negligence  and  picturesque 
(gularity : houses  largo  and  small,  public 
ldings,  churches,  and  other  edifices,  are 
lgled  confusedly  together,  and  the  streets 
lulato  continually,  and  thus  offer  from  time  to 
;o  points  of  view,  whence  the  eye  is  able  to 
ge  over  the  vast  area  of  housetops,  trees,  and 
led  and  coloured  domes.  The  profusion  of 
:rches  (370  in  number)  is  a characteristic 
turo  of  the  city.  The  other  objects  which 
3t  attract  the  observer  are  the  Foundling 
spital,  the  Treasury,  the  Arsenal,  the  Bazaar, 

University,  the  Museum,  the  great  Riding 
100I,  the  Strastny,  the  Donskoe,  the  Simonoff, 
l Novopaski  Monasteries,  and  the  Novo- 
richi  Convent,  the  Petrofski  Park  and  Palace, 
l the  Hermitage  and  Zoological  Gardens. 

Lnd  now  I descend  from  the  Ivan  Yeliki 
7er,  and  enter  the  ancient  part  of  the  Kremlin 
lace  by  tho  red  steps,  which  are  now  only  used 

important  occasions,  such  as  when  the 
tperor  goes  to  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assump- 

i.  These  steps  lead  to  a gold  court,  an 
lienee  - chamber,  and  banqueting-room,  and 
p to  the  Hall  of  St.  Vladimir,  to  which  the 
.rs  proceed  immediately  after  their  corona- 
1,  and  take  their  seat  upon  the  tin-one  for 

first  time,  adorned  with  all  the  Imperial 
ignia,  and  afterwards  dine  amidst  their  nobles, 
wned  heads  being  alone  seated  at  the  same 
le.  We  now  come  to  a very  interesting  part 
[the  palace,  tho  terem,  anciently  devoted  to 
| Tsarevna  and  her  children.  The  rooms  oon- 
h many  objects  of  great  curiosity,  among 
ich  are  the  bed  of  Alexis,  father  of  Peter  the 
cat,  just  as  he  left  it  when  carried  to  his 
kve  ; seals  of  many  of  the  sovereigns,  espe- 
llly  a gold  seal  of  John  the  Terrible,  which 
s sealed  the  doom  of  thousands,  and  which  is 
host  painful  to  behold  from  its  unhappy 
fociations.  Then  more  rooms,  such  as  the 
dl  of  the  Patriarchs,  Ac.,  too  numerous  to 
rticulai-ise,  on  to  the  modem  part  of  the 
lace,  built  by  Nicholas.  There  we  have  on  the 
)und  floor  all  the  private  apartments  of  the 
lppror  and  Empress,  and  the  upper  floor,  con- 
ning the  State  apartments,  which  are  as  grand 
d as  gorgeous  as  an  autocratic  emperor  like 
cholas,  with  untold  means  at  his  command, 
lid  make  them.  There  are  several  lai-ge  halls, 
long  which  tho  Hall  of  St.  Andrew  and  the 
l11  of  St.  George,  200  ft.  long,  68  ft.  broad, 
d 58  ft.  high,  where  the  names  of  each  indi- 
lual  decorated  with  this  order  since  its  foun- 
tion  is  to  be  found  inscribed  upon  the  walls 
letters  of  gold ; the  furniture  is  black  and 
mge,  the  colours  of  the  order.  There  is  also 
ncture-gallery,  containing,  among  others,  some 
e pictures  brought  here  from  the  Royal  Castle 
Warsaw.  R.  Richardson-Gardiner. 


INSTRUCTION  OF  ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH, 
CRUMPSALL,  BY  LIGHTNING. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
brary  and  Philosophical  Society,  a paper  was 
id  by  Mr.  Joseph  Baxendell,  F.R.A.S.,  on  the 
struction  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Grumpsall,  on 
3 4th  of  January,  by  fire,  from  a lightning 
icharge. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  question,  he  said, 
luces  me  to  submit  to  the  Society  the  following 
suits  of  a careful  examination  of  the  li"htnin°- 
nductor,  spouts,  gas-piping,  &c.,  at  the  church 
d- rectory,  which  I made*  on  the  27th  ultimo, 
le  lower  part  of  the  conductor  passes  through 
iron  down-spout,  and  terminates  in  a common 
lin-pipe  at  a distance  of  only  3 ft.  9 in.  from 


the  lower  end  of  the  spout,  and  at  a depth  of 
only  about  18  in.  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  has,  therefore,  no  direct  connexion 
with  the  earth,  and  is  in  consequence  absolutely 
useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. The  iron  down-spout  through  which  the 
conductor  passes  received  the  end  of  a lead 
gutter,  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
church  to  the  top  of  a 'similar  iron  down-spout 
built  in  the  wall  inside  the  rectory,  and  connected 
with  another  iron  spout  outside  the  wall  by  a 
leaden  bend  pipe.  This  leaden  bend  was  above 
the  floor  of  the  vestry,  and  at  a distance 
of  18  in.  from  it,  and  below  the  floor  there 
was  a lead  gas-pipe  connected  with  the  large 
gas  meter,  which  received  its  supply  from  a 
main  laid  in  the  street  leading  to  the  rectory. 
There  was  a small  meter  under  the  tower,  but  no 
part  of  the  piping  connected  with  it  approached 
the  conductor,  the  spouts,  or  the  lead  gutter, 
within  a less  distance  than  3 ft.  Assuming, 
then,  that  the  lightning  struck  the  top  of  the 
conductor,  its  course  would  be  through  the  lead 
gutter  to  the  iron  down-spout  in  the  vestry,  and 
then  by  a disruptive  discharge  from  the  lead  bend 
to  the  lead  gas-pipe  under  the  floor  of  the  vestry, 
and  through  the  meter  to  the  street  main.  The 
lead  gas-pipe  would  be  melted  and  the  gas 
ignited.  ...  I have  assumed  that  the  light- 
ning struck  the  top  of  the  conductor,  but  I must 
state  that  I was  unable  to  discover  the  slightest 
trace  of  any  action  tending  to  support  this  view; 
and  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  stroke 
fell  directly  on  the  top  of  the  iron  down-spout  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church.  ...  In  either  case, 
however,  whether  the  discharge  took  place  upon 
the  top  of  the  conductor  or  on  the  top  of  the 
down -spout  in  the  vestry,  the  ultimate  results 
would  be  precisely  tho  same.  Had  the  con- 
ductor been  directly  connected  with  the  gas 
main,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilde,  the  accident  to 
the  church  would  have  been  prevented,  but  not 
that  at-  the  rectory.  The  practical  conclusion, 
therefore,  to  bo  drawn  from  a consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  disastrous  oc- 
currence is,  that  in  towns  and  districts  where 
systems  of  gas  and  water-mains  and  pipes  exist, 
all  lightning  conductors  should  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  mains  of  both  systems. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AUDITORS  AND  THE 
CORPORATIONS. 

Troubles  to  public  bodies,  any  more  than  to 
individuals,  do  not  come  alone.  “ What  luck, 
Tim  ?”  asked  an  Irishman,  one  morning,  of  an 
old  acquaintance,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  avoid- 
ing a meeting  in  consequence  of  his  indebted- 
ness for  a small  loan.  “ By  the  table  of  war,” 
replied  Pat,  “I’ve  seen  a ghost.”  “Thin, 
maybe,”  replied  the  other,  with  a touch  of  dry 
humour,  “ ’Tis  the  ghost  of  three  and  ninepenoe 
I lent  you.”  This  authentic  anecdote  has  its 
application  just  now  in  the  matter  of  some  cor- 
poration ratepayers  and  auditors.  If  a bomb- 
shell were  to  be  suddenly  sent  into  the  midst 
of  a quiet  family  party,  it  could  not  cause 
more  panic  or  consternation  than  the  announce- 
ment to  certain  corporations  and  public  Boards 
that  a Government  auditor  was  despatched  with 
due  authority  to  look  over  and  balance  their 
accounts.  In  the  sister  island  there  is  a little 
reign  of  terror  inaugurated ; but,  unlike  former 
Irish  outbreaks,  it  is  a wholesome  public  panic. 
On  the  19th  of  December,  a letter  was  addressed 
to  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  by  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  auditor  for  the  borough  of  Dublin,  with 
copy  of  the  warrant  appointing  Mr.  Finlay, 
signed  by  the  Marquis  of  Harrington,  and  lodged 
by  Mr.  Finlay  with  the  town  clerk.  These  were 
accompanied  with  the  opinions  of  the  law  ad- 
visers and  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  Also  a 
notice,  dated  the  6th  of  January,  1872,  was 
given  by  Mr.  Finlay  to  the  town  clerk,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  34th  and  35th  Viet.,  cap.  109,  re- 
lating to  the  corporation  accounts. 

Strange  to  say,  these  communications  got  into 
the  hands  of  certain  members  of  committees,  and 
were  not  brought  before  or  under  the  notice  of  the 
council  until  several  days  had  elapsed,  and  a 
deputation  was  organised  in  the  meantime  to 
wait  upon  the  Under- Secretary,  at  the  instance 
of  a committee,  who  held  the  document  lodged 
by  Mr.  Finlay,  and  not  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  council.  The  deputation  were  asked  by  the 
Under-Secretary  to  put  their  views  upon  paper. 
This,  it  seems,  they  have  done,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  our  writing,  nothing  but  a formal 
acknowledgment  has  been  received. 


The  object  of  the  deputation  to  the  Under 
Secretary  was  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  audit. 

Of  course  there  were  several  reasons  alleged 
why  the  audit  could  not  take  place.  It  was  urged 
that  the  corporation  experienced  nearly  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  bringing  the  Local 
Government  Act  into  operation.  We  do  not  doubt 
thisfor  a moment,  but  not  forthereasons  advanced 
by  the  committee  of  the  corporation.  Now,  be 
it  known  that  all  the  ratepayers  of  Dublin  are 
unanimous  in  having  a Government  audit,  for 
they  have  reason  to  fear  that  matters  aro  far 
from  being  right.  They  would  willingly  pay  for 
the  expense  of  the  audit,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
beholding  what  their  eyes  have  never  yet  feasted 
upon  these  many  years. 

The  second  trouble  of  the  corporation  lies  in 
the  announcement  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Fitz- 
gerald in  his  address  to  the  city  grand  jury. 
He  confessed  that  in  looking  over  the  calendar, 
he  missed  one  case  he  had  expected  to  find, 
— “ He  did  not  find  any  indictment,  although 
there  should  have  been  one,  against  some  one 
for  a public  nuisance.  As  the  lord  mayor  was  a 
member  of  the  commission,  it  might  not  be  con- 
sidered a proper  tribunal  before  which  to  insti- 
tute such  a proceeding ; but  they  could  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  many  quarters 
the  state  of  the  streets  was  such  that  an 
indictment  for  a public  nuisance  might  lie 
against  those  in  whom  the  law  had  cast  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  the  streets  in  proper 
order.” 

This,  we  would  think,  ought  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  stir  any  public  body  into  action,  and 
rouse  up  its  latent  spirit,  if  it  had  any. 

There  are  two  other  corporations  in  Ireland 
who  are  likely  to  be  fixed  and  transfixed  by  the 
action  of  the  Government  auditoi's.  Here,  in 
London,  in  the  east  and  in  the  south  of  the 
metropolis,  we  hear  of  some  vestries  likely  to 
come  to  sadder  grief,  on  the  head  of  illegally- 
signed  cheques,  passed  out  by  members  of 
certain  committees,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  council.  Thei’e  is  one  vestry  in  South 
London  who  have  erred  to  the  trifle  of  a few 
thousands,  not  hundreds,  extending  over  a nofc 
very  long  period. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

I.v  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Stansfeld  has 
brought  in  a Bill  relating  to  public  health.  This 
measure  was,  he  said,  a logical  consequence  of 
the  Local  Government  Bill  of  last  year,  which 
consolidated  in  one  department  the  old  Poor 
Law  Board  and  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council,  amalgamating  under  one  super- 
vision the  laws  relating  to  poverty  and  the  laws 
relating  to  health.  It  was  a sanitary  Bill,  and 
nothing  more ; and  it  was  founded  upon  the 
report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  -with  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission.  The  two  great  objects  of  this  Bill 
were  the  construction  of  local  sanitary  authori- 
ties, and  the  institution  of  new  sanitary  powers. 
He  looked  upon  the  first  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. He  thought  the  House  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  among  the  foremost  objects 
of  sanitary  reform  was  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  machinery  for  enforcing  sanitary  regu- 
lations. To  this  end,  they  required  Government 
supervision,  definite  authority  with  definite  re- 
sponsibility. By  definite  authority,  he  meant 
that  there  should  be  one,  and  only  one  authority ; 
and  by  definite  responsibility,  he  meant  that 
legislation  should  cease  to  be  permissive,  and 
that  distinct  responsibility  should  be  placed  on 
these  local  bodies.  He  proposed  to  divide  the 
authority  into  urban  and  suburban;  that  tho 
urban  authority  should  be  the  Town  Council, 
the  Improvement  Commissioners,  or  the  Local 
Board ; and  that  the  rural  authority  should  be 
the  Boards  of  Guardians,  with  the  exception  of 
those  guardians  who  represented  the  urban  por- 
tion of  the  unions.  He  would  confer  upon  the 
rural  authority  all  the  powers  both  of  the 
Sewage  Utilisation,  and  of  the  Nuisance  Re- 
moval Acts.  To  the  urban  authority  would 
be  allocated  the  same  powers,  in  addition  to 
the  powers  conferred  by  former  Acts.  Then 
it  was  proposed  to  combine  these  powers 
for  certain  purposes  : the  local  authorities  would 
have  power  not  only  over  nuisances  outside  a 
house,  but  inside ; they  would  also  have  power 
to  test  the  purity  of  water  supplied  by  water 
companies,  and  to  deal  with  the  adulteration  of 
food.  They  proposed  that  the  sanitary  bodies 
should  have  the  power  of  providing  hospitals  for 
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the  treatment  of  epidemics,  and  he  should  ask 
the  House  to  give  the  local  government  boards 
with  respect  to  the  country  the  same  power 
which  the  Poor  Law  Board  possessed  with 
respect  to  the  metropolis,  of  requiring  the  insti- 
tution of  public  dispensaries  and  the  supply  of 
drugs.  They  proposed  to  call  on  the  local 
authorities,  to  appoint  the  necessary  sanitary 
officers,  including  medical  officers.  With  the  aid 
of  these  officers  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  furnish 
statistics  of  disease  in  the  same  way  as  statistics 
of  death  were  now  supplied. 

Sir  C.  Adderley  said  that  he  intended  to  intro- 
duce a Bill  himself,  but  his  measure  was  for  the 
purpose  of  the  consolidation  and  codification  of 
the  existing  laws,  which  were  in  a state  of  great 
confusion.  The  sanitary  laws  of  the  country 
were  less  defective  than  confused,  and  they 
would  not  have  a good  sanitary  system  till  they 
were  simplified. 

Mr.  A.  Johnston  expressed  a hope  that  the 
status  of  the  executive  officei-s  should  be  im- 
proved, and  that  they  should  not  bo  so  much 
under  the  thumb  of  those  who  elected  them. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Powell  pointed  out  several  improve- 
ments that  ought  to  be  made,  such  as  closing  of 
impure  wells,  the  establishment  of  public  mor- 
tuaries, and  the  providing  of  disinfecting  ap- 
paratus. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

THE  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  OF  HAMMERSMITH 
V.  HAWKINS. 

The  defendant  in  this  case,  tried  beforo  Mr. 
Ingham,  at  Hammersmith  Police  Court,  is  a 
nurseryman,  caiTying  on  business  at  Shepherd’s 
Bush,  the  ground  he  occupies  being  nearly 
covered  by  glass-houses  of  various  heights,  all 
standing  upon  brick  walls,  and  each  heated  by  hot 
water.  Two  chimneys  have  been  built  recently, 
and  attached  to  some  of  the  houses  in  question ; 
but  no  notice  had  been  given,  and  the  district 
surveyor,  Mr.  Knightlev,  summoned  Mr.  Hawkins 
for  not  giving  notice  for  one  of  these. 

His  answer  was  that  the  chimney  was  not  a building, 
and  that  if  it  was,  he  was  exempt  on  the  score  of  distance, 
as  glass-houses  were  not  buildings,  and,  if  they  were,  the 
Act  exempted  them.  The  District  Surveyor  quoted 
see.  38,  sec.  6,  rule  15,  sec.  31,  sec.  20,  rules  4,  6,  9,  and 
10,  and  secs.  31  and  56.  The  magistrate  took  time  to  con- 
sider, and  eventually  gave  a decision  in  favour  of  the 
District  Surveyor,  observing  that  the  intention  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  was  clear,  that  all  such  constructions  were 
to  be  considered  as  buildings  ; if  not  so,  they  would  be 
entirely  exempted,  instead  of  which  the  Act  definitely 
exempted  only  a proportion  of  such  buildings.  Notice  of 
appeal  was  given ; but  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
magistrate,  the  chimneys  were  measured,  to  ascertain  if 
they  were  exempted  on  the  score  of  distance,  and  the 
appeal  was  eventually  abandoned. 


THE  MONTREAL  CATHEDRAL  CASE. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  article  on  the 
cathedral  at  Montreal  in  the  last  number  of  your 
paper, — Wardle  v.  Bethune, — and  your  com- 
ments thoreon,  I am  in  a position  to  give  you 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case  ; and  I must  begin 
by  saying  that  I not  only  have  no  kind  of 
interest  in  the  matter  even  indirectly,  but  the 
plaintiff  and  all  the  counsel  are  strangers  to  me 
even  by  sight. 

The  old  cathedral  was  burned  down,  perhaps, 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  plans  for  a new  one  got 
out.  The  architect  for  the  new  one  died,  and 
another  was  appointed, — an  Englishman, — who 
was  instructed  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  foundations  of  the  buildings  were 
a separate  contract,  and  as  they  were  completed 
about  the  time  of  the  new  appointment,  tenders 
were  advertised  for  by  the  architect  from  the 
plinth  upwards. 

The  present  cathedral  consists  of  a central 
spire  (of  considerable  height),  rising  from  the 
intersection  of  the  transepts  with  the  body  of 
the  church;  and  as  the  foundations  were  not 
calculated  for  the  great  extra  weight  on  the 
nave  arches,  there  was  a settlement,  and,  of 
course,  various  parts  of  the  building  abutting 
upon  them  went  down  to  the  extent  of  some 
inches,  making  it  unsightly.  The  contractor 
was  refused  the  amount  sued  for  in  consequence 
of  this,  and  pleaded  that  at  least  his  own  work 
was  properly  done,  and  the  arcliitect  had 
certified  it,  who  was  strict  in  his  requirements. 
So  far  is  not  of  itself  disputed  ; but  the  position 
the  cathedral  authorities  take  is  this : — “ We 
agreed  to  pay  you  for  a building  to  be  first-class 
work.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  there  must 
be  no  settlements  or  sinkings.  The  nature  of 


any  kind  of  contract  supposes  this.  If  we  ask 
a man  to  use  the  bottom  of  a trunk  that  seems 
to  us  sound,  and  put  sides  and  a top  to  it ; 
supposing  further  that  when  it  comes  home  we 
find  it  useless,  because  the  bottom  is  rotten, — do 
you  think  we  are  going  to  pay  him  in  full  ? He 
ought  to  have  told  us ; and  so  you,  if  you  ai'e 
going  to  spend  40,0001.  of  money  we  can  never 
raise  again,  should  look  to  the  foundations  you 
are  using ; you  should  have  satisfied  yourself 
and  us.  You  are  a man  of  skill ; none  of  ns 
are.  Our  contract  was  with  you  to  build,—  not 
an  architect.  The  arcliitect  who  designed  them 
is  no  more.  You  are  the  man.  If  the  fault  had 
been  open  and  apparent,  nobody  would  hhve 
been  required  to  be  responsible.  Let  the  cause 
be  what  it  may  we  can  only  pay  for  complete 
work.”  I have  no  knowledge  of  law,  but  per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  can  say  if  this  is 
“common  law”  or  statutory,  and  as  such  local 
in  its  application. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  an  analogy  often 
relied  upon  by  architects,  that  they  are  after  all 
much  in  the  position  of  other  professional  men, 
like  lawyers  and  doctors,  does  not  hold,  because 
a man  must  die  sometimes,  and  yet  a doctor 
have  earned  his  fee  well ; and  in  every  case  one 
lawyer  must  lose.  Yet  there  is  no  “must” 
about  the  stability  of  a building.  M.  A. 


THE  LAMP  STANDARDS  ON  THE 
THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

The  mention  made  in  our  last  of  the  lamps 
recently  put  up  on  the  Victoria  Embankment 
has  brought  us  some  inquiries  concerning  the 
dolphin  standard  which  bears  them.  We  have 
already  given  some  particulars,  but  willingly 
repeat  that  this  standard  was  designed  by  Mr. 
George  Vulliamy,  the  superintending  architect 
of  the  Board,  and  was  put  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
plaster  model  some  time  ago  in  competition  with 
two  others.  The  plaster  model  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Mabey,  of  Storey’s  Gate,  Westminster,  from 
careful  drawings  by  the  designer.  From  this 
model  another  was  made  in  brass,  highly  finished, 
from  which  the  standards  to  the  top  of  the  caps, 
from  which  the  foliated  arms  extend  which 
carry  the  copper  globular  lanterns,  were 
cast  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Holbrook,  iron- 
founders,  Manor  - street,  Chelsea  (selected  in 
competition  with  other  founders),  at  21 ?.  each. 
They  are  good  specimens  of  iron  casting,  in  very 
bold  relief,  the  drawbacks,  &c.,  necessary  being 
500  or  600  in  number.  The  arms  and  lanterns 
above  the  capitals  were  made  and  fixed  (in  com- 
petition also)  by  Mr.  Parkes,  gas  - engineer, 
London-street,  Paddington,  at  131.  each,  fixed 
complete,  and  this,  with  about  11.  each  extra  for 
some  little  necessary  adjuncts,  gives  the  total 
cost  of  each,  fixed  and  ready  for  lighting,  which 
they  will  be  on  the  night  of  the  Thanksgiving, 
as  351. 

Mr.  Vulliamy  may  be  complimented  on  the 
production  of  a very  successful  work.  The  same 
standard  will  be  used  on  the  Albert  Embank- 
ment. 


THE  ARK  IN  THE  EAST. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  one  who  does  not  make 
architecture  a “profession”  to  inquire,  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  journal,  why  the 
arcliitect  of  the  synagogue  for  Liverpool  has 
placed  the  ark  at  the  east  end  of  the  building  ? 
(See  the  Builder,  6th  of  January.) 

What  a great  and  pleasurable  study  to  some 
men  is  the  art  of  construction,  the  origin  of 
form,  and  the  use  of  the  various  parts  of  a 
building;  they  look  upon  the  great  buildings 
of  antiquity  as  a hieroglyphic  history  of  much 
of  the  social,  heroic,  and  religious  habits  of  the 
people  of  past  generations  ; and  it  is  because  the 
Liverpool  architect  appears  to  violate  the  Jewish 
custom  that  I have  asked  the  question  as  to  the  ark 
in  the  east.  One  cannot  give  the  “ thousand  and 
one  ” reasons  in  a letter  why  the  ark  should  not 
be  at  the  east  end  of  the  synagogue  ; but  one  or 
two  may  for  the  present  suffice ; and,  first, 
the  law  given  to  Moses  (Exodus  xxv.  9) 
appears  to  be  in  contradistinction  to  idolatrous 
worship,  and  that  the  Israelites  should  turn 
their  back  upon  all  false  customs  of  worship. 
“The  seat  of  the  congregation”  setup  in  the 
wilderness  had  the  only  entrance  on  the  east 
side,  and  the  “tabernacle  was  reared”  on  the 
west  “ side  ; ” and  iu  the  tabernacle  to  the  west 
stood  the  ark,  and  over  it  the  “mercy-seat” 
above  the  ark.  King  David  appears  to  have 
been  the  architect  of  the  first  temple ; for  “ he 


gave  to  Solomon  the  pattern  ” of  every  part  (see  j 
1 Chron.  xxviii.  11,  12)  ; nor  was  there  any  j 
alteration  as  to  position,  the  only  entrance  to 
the  temple  proper  being  at  the  east,  and  the  ark  j! 
at  the  west  end.  The  ark  was  removed  from  the 
tabernacle  to  the  temple.  The  Jewish  syna-B 
gogues  appear  to  have  numbered  about  480  at 
one  time  in  Jerusalem ; but  it  is  not  likely ■ 
that  they  would  have  been  built  contrary  to 
a law  which  was  given,  for  obvious  reasons  J 
The  Prophet  Ezekiel  (viii.  16)  speaks  of 
turning  and  bowing  towards  the  east  as  the  very  I 
climax  of  “ abominations  ; ” and  Josephus  l’elatea  I 
the  fact  of  two  young  men,  learned  in  the  I 
Jewish  lawr,  breaking  down  the  eagle  and  otliefi  I 
work  that  Herod  the  King  had  set  up  tot  I 
beautify  the  temple.  The  eagle  had  direct.  I 
relation  to  the  same  idolatrous  customs,  and  waaB 
carried  with  the  armies  to  battle,  perhaps  on  the® 
same  principle  that  the  Crusaders  carried  tlial 
cross. 

The  first  cathedral  built  in  this  country  ap-B 
pears  to  have  been  after  the  plan  of  the  temple  ;fl 
for  we  are  told,  “ the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  I 
had  erected  a cathedral  of  stone  on  the  model  of  I 
a Roman  basilica.  There,  in  imitation  of  St.fl 
Peter’s,  the  altar  was  erected,  not  at  the  east,* 
but  at  the  west  end  of  the  ‘ church  ; ’ it  was  the  I 
ancient  form  of  the  Eastern  Church,  not  yet  dis-B 
carded  in  the  West”  (653  A.D.).  Perhaps  the! 
change  did  not  take  place  until  long  after  that! 
date.  J.  C.  Curtis.  ■ 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Mr.  Forster,  in  reply  to  a question  in  theB 
Houso  of  Commons,  said  building  grants  hav&B 
been  promised,  6ince  the  1st  of  August,  1870,  to-B 
999  schools,  the  amount  of  the  grants  beingB 
168,131?.  Of  these  948  are  denominational  B 
schools,  whose  grants  amount  to  160,850?.  There B 
are  still  1,901  applications  under  consideration  ~B 
of  these  1,287  have  been  approved  by  the  office,* 
subject  to  fulfilment  of  conditions,  and  611  aro  I 
waiting  information  from  managers ; 2 43  appli-B 
cations  have  been  refused,  and  194  have  been,! 
withdrawn.  Of  these  999  cases  it  is  quite  pos-  1 
sible  that  some  of  the  promised  grants  may  not-1 
actually  be  paid.  The  average  grant  to  each! 
will  be  about  168Z.  I think  I shall  make  an  I 
outside  guess  if  I say  that  the  grants  to  meet  all  I 
applications  that  have  been  made  since  the.  I 
passing  of  the  Act  will  amount  to  about  4-00,000?.  I 
This  sum  will  represent  2,400  schools,  providing,,! 
in  rough  average,  for  about  400,000  children.! 
Taking  the  average  of  the  last  four  years,  the- 1 
Parliamentary  grant  has  been  slightly  less  than.  I 
one-fifth  of  the  total  cost  of  a school ; so  that  tliisB 
400,000?.  out  of  taxes  will  be  met  by  1,600,000?.  1 
private  subscriptions,  and  will  make  provision.! 
for  '400,000  cliildren,  which,  without  the  grants! 
and  private  subscriptions,  would  have  cost  the  I 
rates  2,000,000?. 

The  School  Board  of  London  have  invited  the  I 
following  architects  to  send  in  designs  for  a! 
public  elementary  school,  to  be  erected  in! 
Johnson-street,  Stepney,  to  accommodate  1,000  I 
children,  viz.  Messrs.  E.  Barry,  Saxon  Snell,  I 
Roger  Smith,  A.  & C.  Harston,  Jarvis  & Son,  and  I 
A.  Newman.  The  building  is  to  be  designed* 
upon  the  principle  of  class  division,  sometimes.  1 
called  the  Prussian  system. 

The  Halifax  School  Board  have  come  to  the.  I 
decision  to  erect  four  new  schools,  at  an  expense  I 
of  15,000?. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  WolverhamptonM 
School  Board,  a communication  from  the  Central  I 
Department  agreed  with  the  Board  that  accom-B 
modation  in  new  schools  should  be  provided  for  I 
1,500  children ; and  they  pointed  out  that  their  I 
inspector  in  Wolverhampton  had  recommended! 
that  there  should  be — (1)  a school  in  Green-lane  J 
Dudley-road,  for  250  children ; (2)  between  1 
North-road  and  Stafford-road,  for  350 ; (3)  be-  I 
tween  Monmore-green  and  Horseley-fields,  for  I 
300 ; and  (4)  at  Springfields,  for  100.  The  I 
tender  of  Mr.  Clarke  for  the  needed  alteration B 
at  the  late  British  school,  in  Walsall-street,  was  1 
accepted,  at  928?. 

The  Liverpool  School  Board  have  agreed  to  erect.! 
their  first  school  on  the  class-room  system. 

Leeds  School  Board.  — Messrs.  Alexander  & , 
Henman,  of  Stockton  and  Middlesbro’  have  been  I 
appointed  architects  to  the  School  Board  School  I 
to  be  erected  by  this  Board  in  Burley -road,! 
Leeds. 

Middlesbro ’ School  Board. — At  their  last  meet- 1 
this  Board  decided  to  build  their  first  school  I 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Blessley,  architect,  of  ' 
Middlesbro’,  and  their  second  from  those  of.  ’■ 
Messrs.  Alexander  & Henman,  architects. 
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1 OLD  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  subject  of  the 
unpletion  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  so  much 
scussed,  it  may  not  prove  uninteresting  for  us 
) retrace  our  thoughts  into  the  past  for  a few 
o'mcnts,  and  to  muse  on  the  glorious  old 
othic  pile  which  preceded  "Wren’s  magnificent 
jhievement.  I will  not  call  the  modern  cathc- 
ral  of  London  the  master’s  chef  d’ceuvre,  for 
ich  an  assertion  may  be  open  to  question  : 
lough  the  largest  work  he  ever  accomplished, 
till  some  of  his  other  City  churches  have  been 
y many  considered  more  successful.  I feel 
bme  little  hesitation  in  reverting,  to  so  well- 
lorn  and  trite  a subject  as  that  of  our  lost  old 
t.  Paul’s  ; but  having  investigated  its  history 
ither  attentively  a year  or  so  back  in  the  course 
f some  studies,  I now  venture  to  speak  of  it. 

! A little  time  since  the  Institute  of  Architects 
roposed  in  their  list  of  subjects  for  medals 
Jnd  prizes  a set  of  drawings  illustrative  of  the 
istoration  of  old  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  founded 
pon  Hollar’s  plates,  engraved  in  Dugdale’s 
[onasticon.*  No  competitors,  however,  came 
>rward,  for  these  very  sufficient  reasons, — that 
le  drawings,  if  made  out  to  the  specified  scale 
t 8 feet  to  the  inch,  would  have  been  of  so 
igantic  a size  as  virtually  to  preclude  their 
jcomplishment.  The  same  subject  was  in  the 
ext  session  again  inserted  in  the  programme, — 
onsiderably  modified,  however,  i.e.,  drawings 
>r  the  restoration  of  the  choir  alone  being 
squired.  Having  advanced  during  the  prc- 
ious  year  with  the  designs  for  the  restoration  of 
le  whole  cathedral,  I had  been  led  to  study  the 
atire  question  in  all  its  bearings.  In  the  fol- 
>wing  notes  several  of  the  characteristics  that 
istinguished  our  beautiful  cathedral  are  touched 
pon,  every  care  being  taken  to  avoid  needless 
epetition  of  points  that  may  have  been  pre- 
iously  discussed.+  One  of  the  earliest  dis- 
overies  made  was  that  of  the  numerous  in- 
ccuracies  and  discrepancies  in  Hollar’s  plates, 
'o  take  one  instance  only  among  many.  The 
rrangement  of  the  various  steps  indicated  in  the 
round-plan  is  contradictory.  It  may  be  re-  j 
larked,  in  passing,  that  in  1616  (see  Timbs’s  ' 
furiosities  of  London”)  a considerable  acou- 
lulation  of  rubbish  had  taken  place,  so  that  the  : 
ntrancos  of  the  cathedral  were  buried,  and  thus  j 
great  loss  to  the  dignity  appropriate  to  such 
ortals  was  involved.  It  is  questionable  whether  ! 
be  plates  show  the  pitch  of  the  lead-covered  J 
oofs  correctly  ; for  the  latter  are  so  exaggerated  ! 
l height  as  to  seemingly  crush  the  substructure. 
rery  possibly  the  ancient  inclination  had  not 
ieen  preserved,  for  in  1561  a fire  took  place, 
lestroying  the  steeple  and  the  upper  roof  of  the 
liurch  and  aisles.  It  is  singular  that  no  ex-  ' 
ernal  doors  to  the  cloisters  appear.  Generally 
peaking,  in  old  examples  there  are  two  or  three, 
r sometimes  more,  external  doors,  without  1 
ounting  those  leading  into  the  cathedral  to 
ffiich  they  are  attached.  The  Chapter-house  was 
ut  small,  only  32  ft.  6 in.  in  internal  diameter, 
n comparison  with  the  spacious  Chapter-house, 
t Westminster,  it  must  have  appeared  diminu- 
ive.  Had  this  building  been  of  large  dimen-  I 
ions,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  contrive 
pace  for  it  in  the  middle  of  a cloister  garth, 
’lie  cloisters  must  either  have  been  much, ex- j 
ended,  or  otherwise  the  Chapter-house  would 
iavo  looked  cramped  and  “ boxed  in.”  Accord-  j 
□g  to  the  scale  marked  on  Hollar’s  ground-plan  I 
f the  cathedral,  the  internal  width  of  the  tower  ' 
■'as  about  40  ft.,  a great  span  for  walls  but  j 
ft.  thick.  Most  of  our  cathedrals,  even  with  I 
mailer  towers,  appear  to  have  walls  S ft.,  9 ft.,  or 
0 ft.  thick.  Very  probably  those  most  striking  j 
eatures  in  Old  St.  Paul’s,  the  pinnacles  and  ' 
lying  buttresses  springing  from  the  lower  part ! 
f the  tower,  were  not  portions  of  the  original  ' 
.esign,  but  were  added  during  the  progress  of 
he  building  to  strengthen  the  failing  walls, 
•he  tower  rose  to  a great  height  before  the  base 
if  the  spire  was  l’eached,  and  as  most  likely  it 
vas  treated  as  a lantern,  the  internal  effect 
oust  have  been  exquisite.  The  Consistory 
Uourt,  as  it  appears  in  Hollar’s  plan,  may,  per- 
japs,  be  in  its  primary  position,  but  I cannot 
ind  any  Mediaeval  examples  in  a similar  situa- 
ion,  i.e.,  placed  in  such  way  as  to  block  up 
portion  of  one  of  the  nave  aisles. J In 

* All  the  remarks  here  referring  to  Hollar’s  plates  poiut 
) Dugdale's  Monograph  on  old  St.  Paul’s, 
t I contributed  a short  article  on  old  St.  Paul's  to  the 
‘uilder  (vol.  xxvi.,  p.  465),  to  which  I would  refer  those 
iterested  in  this  matter  for  further  particulars. 

$ The  Consistory  Court  in  the  modern  St.  Paul’s,  till 
ery  lately,  occupied  a similar  position  to  that  in  the 
Ceditcval  Cathedral.  “ What  was  formerly  the  Consistory 


Billing’s  “ History  of  Durham  Cathedral,” 
page  34,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Consistory 
Court  occupied  a space  under  the  crossing  over 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Langley  (A.D.  1406-1437). 
This  is  almost  the  only  case  in  which  the  posi- 
tion of  this  court  is  mentioned  at  all,  as  far  as  I 
know.  It  was  unusual  in  cathedral  plans  to  see 
large  central  doors  to  the  transepts  (Lichfield, 
however,  being  an  example  to  the  contrary), 
but  no  doubt,  in  an  immense  city  such  as  London, 
it  was  desirable  to  have  means  of  exit  in  these 
positions  in  addition  to  the  western  entrances. 
The  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  in  his 
“Church  and  Conventual  Arrangement,”  says 
that  porches  were  frequently  built  on  the  town 
side  of  the  cathedral,  as  at  Salisbury,  Wells,  Here- 
ford, &c.  Referring  to  Hollar’s  illustrations, 
the  piers  in  the  western  part  of  the  choir  have 
indications  of  being  portions  of  the  original 
Norman  church,  which  might  have  been  after- 
wards “cased”  in  the  Early  English  period. 
The  easternmost  bay  was  probably  wider  than 
the  others, — a somewhat  unusual  occurrence,  the 
more  general  plan  being  to  make  the  end  bays 
narrower  than  the  remaining  ones.  In  none  of 
the  plates  are  there  any  appearances  of  a wall- 
passage,  a truly  remarkable  fact  in  so  magni- 
ficent a church.  Far  more  probably,  however, 
owing  to  the  loose  manner  in  which  Hollar’s 
views  were  engraved,  it  was  not  thought  worth 
while  to  show  them.  The  list  of  the  general 
dimensions  given  in  page  17  of  Dugdale’s  Mono- 
graph does  not  seem  accurate.  For  instance, 
the  total  length  of  the  cathedral  there  specified 
(690  ft.)  cannot  refer  to  the  building,  but  pro- 
bably supplies  the  length  of  the  churchyard. 
The  scale  on  the  ground-plan  makes  out  the 
length  of  the  cathedral  from  east  to  west,  in- 
clusive of  walls,  about  603  ft. 

The  situation  of  the  chapels  or  chantries 
between  the  external  buttresses  of  the  choir  is 
rather  unusual,  but  nearly  similar  examples  exist 
in  connexion  with  the  choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
and  at  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  The  treasury,  with 
some  show  of  probability,  might  have  occupied 
such  a position  as  this.  Probably  many  of  your 
readers  have  examined  the  quaint  old  painting 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
repi-esenting  an  external  view  of  old  St.  Paul’s. 
This  picture  was  executed  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  at  a date  consequently  anterior  to 
the  publication  of  Hollar’s  plates  in  1646. 
Turret-like  pinnacles  crown  the  apex  of  the 
gables  to  the  east  front  and  south  transept; 
they  would  appear  to  form  part  of  the  original 
design,  and  did  not  exist  when  Dugdale’s  book 
was  brought  out.  Such  features  are  not  very 
common,  but  we  have  .instances  in  the  south 
transept  at  York  Cathedral,  and  the  north 
transept,  Westminster  Abbey.  The  wide  bay  in 
the  choir  probably  marks  the  junction  between 
the  earlier  portion,  commenced  in  1222,  and  the 
easternmost  bays  soon  afterwards  added.  It 
may  have  been  treated  (in  the  manner  of  de- 
sign) as  “ intermediate  that  is,  partly  follow- 
ing the  details  of  the  older  work,  and  likewise 
being  executed  in  character  with  the  new.  In 
fact,  the  treatment  may  have  been  similar  to 
that  adopted  at  Westminster  Abbey.  “I  think 
the  older  part  may  have  included  one  bay  of  the 
great  arcade  and  aisle,  or,  to  say  the  least,  some 
of  its  details  were  continued  in  that  bay.”  * 

We  do  not  find  anywhere  in  Dugdale’s  work 
the  position  of  the  ancient  sacristy  described ; 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  formed  an  external 
structural  feature  in  the  building.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  undercroft  of  the  Chapter-house  was 
used  for  the  purpose  ? It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  no  really  accurate  geometrical  drawings  of 
this  fine  cathedral  exist.  Yet  with  respect  to 
the  western  front,  Inigo  Jones  has,  I believe, 
published  elevations  in  his  works.  I might  go 
on  to  expatiate  upon  the  many  striking  features 
of  old  St.  Paul’s  ; its  nave  and  choir,  each  with 
twelve  bays  ; its  noble  transepts,  which  were 
unusually  long ; and  its  lofty  tower,  surmounted 
by  the  leaden  spire.  The  writer  of  every  popular 
article,  however,  upon  Mediasval  London,  lias 
invariably,  of  course,  alluded  to  this  subject,  and 
dilated  upon  its  beauties  and  characteristics. 
May  London  ere  long  be  able  to  boast  of  a com- 
pleted' Renaissance  St.  Paul’s,  a worthy  suc- 
cessor to  that  edifice  now  gone  for  ever  from 
among  us.  Edmund  B.  F.eruey. 


Court,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  has  been  arranged  as  a 
morning  chapel.  The  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated 
’n  it  for  the  lirst  time  on  Thursday  morning,  on  the  occa- 
iou  of  the  Bishop  of  London’s  ordination.” — The  Ruck, 
quoted  in  the  Timet,  December  27,  1871. 

Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey  (G.  G.  Scott, 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHAPEL  AND  SCHOOL, 
BRECON. 

Tite  stylo  adopted  is  Early  Decorated.  The 
walls  are  built  with  native  stone  rubble,  and 
Bath  stone  is  used  for  the  dressings.  The  spire 
is  85  ft.  in  extreme  height  above  the  road  level. 
The  tower  contains,  in  a semi-octagonal  projec- 
tion at  the  side,  the  staircase  to  a gallery  across 
the  front  end  of  the  chapel.  The  two  front 
entrances  are  connected  internally  by  a corridor, 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  chapel  by  a 
glazed  screen,  with  doors  in  it,  opening  into  the 
chapel.  The  chapel  is  33  ft.  wide  and  58  ft.  long 
in  the  clear,  with  an  apse  at  the  back.  The 
pulpit  is  on  a platform  in  front  of  the  apse-arch. 
The  accommodation,  including  the  gallery,  is 
for  about  400  persons.  The  ceiling  is  arched  in 
outline,  the  apex  being  10  ft.  below  the  ridge  of 
the  roof.  Deal  ribs  divide  the  ceiling  into  panels, 
and  these,  as  well  as  certain  parts  of  the  walls, 
are  ornamented  by  chocolate-coloured  distemper 
work.  In  the  rear  of  the  chapel  is  a school- 
room, 22  ft.  by  39  ft.,  as  well  as  a class-room 
and  vestry,  for  the  use  of  the  minister.  The 
woodwork  throughout  is  stained  and  varnished; 

The  cost  of  the  chapel  and  school,  including 
heating,  lighting,  and  fencing,  was  2,186Z. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  YV".  F.  Poulton. 


THE  CLERKENWELL  AND  SMITHFIELD 

BRANCH  OF  THE  LONDON  JOINT-STOCK 

BANK. 

The  building  forming  the  subject  of  the  ac- 
companying illustration  stands  on  an  irregularly- 
shaped  plot  of  ground  at  the  corner  of  Saint 
John-street  and  Charterhouse-lane,  having  a 
frontage  of  68  ft.  to  Saint  John-street  and  53  ft. 
to  Charterhouse-lane. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  bank  is  at  the 
splayed  angle  between  the  two  streets,  and  has 
a grey  granite  architrave  round  the  doorway, 
flanked  by  two  polished  Aberdeen  granite 
columns,  surmounted  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  by  oriel  windows,  and  terminating  above 
the  main  cornice  with  a segmental  pediment. 

Above  this  rises  an  effectively  grouped  com- 
position, comprising  a chimney-stack  ornamented 
with  swags  of  flowers  falling  over  a recessed 
panel,  in  which  is  carved  the  date  of  the  erec- 
tion. 

The  elevations  are  Italian  in  style,  the  ground- 
floor  order  being  Doric,  surmounted  by  three 
ranges  of  grouped  windows.  The  building  is 
rusticated  at  the  angles,  and  over  the  third-floor 
windows  runs  an  enriched  frieze ; above  which  a 
bracketed  cornice  finishes  the  whole  composition. 
The  facades  are  executed  throughout  in  Portland 
stone. 

Internally  the  basement  contains  the  neces- 
sary lavatories,  closets,  and  other  accommodation 
for  the  clerks,  a messenger’s  room,  three  strong- 
rooms, and  a fireproof  safe  for  books  and  papers. 
The  ground-floor  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
larger  containing  the  bank  office  (41  ft.  by  27  ft.), 
with  manager’s  room,  waiting-room,  and  private 
entrance  to  the  residence  above ; the  smaller 
portion,  with  entrance  in  St.  Jolm-street,  is  sublet 
as  a District  Post  and  Telegraph  Office.  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  manager’s  dining  and  drawing 
rooms,  with  the  usual  domestic  offices,  and  the 
second  and  third  floors  are  occupied  as  bed- 
rooms. 

Messrs.  Browne  & Robinson  were  the  contrac- 
tors, the  total  cost  being  about  12,000L  Tho 
subsidiary  trades  were  distributed  as  follow  : — 
The  iron  girders  and  rolled-iron  joists  were  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  M.  T.  Shaw  & Co. ; the  fire- 
proof flooring  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Dennett 
& Co. ; the  carving  was  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Bell  & Almond  ; and  Messrs.  Manuelle  supplied 
the  polished  granite.  The  sanitary  appliances 
were  manufactured  by  Mr.  George  Jennings; 
the  strong-room  doors  and  iron  safes  by  Messrs. 
Leadbeater  & Co. ; and  the  gas-fittings  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Mather. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mi*.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  architect,  of  Verulam- 
buildings,  Gray’ s-inn.  Mr.  Tracey  was  the  archi- 
tect* s clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Cornish  repre- 
sented the  contractors. 


Rochester  Cathedral. — It  is  proposed  to 
supplement  the  work  of  restoration  at  the 
Cathedral,  undertaken  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
from  funds  at  £heir  disposal,  by  filling  the  new 
windows  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  with 
stained  glass,  the  funds  to  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  CHAPEL  AND  SCHOOL,  BRECON. Mr.  W.  F.  Poulton.  Architect. 
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|?ORM  FOR  “CONDITIONS”  OF  BUILDERS’ 
CONTRACT. 

I After  long  consideration  and  numerous  re- 
visions the  following  Conditions  of  Contract,  on 
■.ho  basis  of  Headings  sanctioned  by  the  Royal 
institute  of  British  Architects,  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  London  Builders’  Society : — 

1.  The  contractors  aro  to  provide  everything  of  every 
lort  and  kind  which  may  be  necessary  and  requisite  for 
I he  due  and  proper  execution  of  the  several  works  included 
;n  the  contract  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
j he  drawings  and  specification  taken  together,  which  are  to 
be  sigued  by  the  architect  and  the  contractors,  whether 
j he  same  may  or  may  not  be  particularly  described  in  the 
Specification  or  shown  on  the  drawings,  provided  that  the 
name  are  reasonably  and  obviously  to  he  inferred  there- 
from ; and  in  case  of  any  discrepancy  between  the  drawings 
md  the  specification  the  architect  is  to  decide  which  shall 
Ipe  followed. 

i 2.  The  contractors  are  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the 
provisions  and  regulations  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
[Management  Act  and  the  Metropolis  Buildings  Act,  and 
I ;o  the  regulations  and  bye-laws  ot  the  Metropolitan  Board 
ipf  Works  and  of  the  local  authorities,  and  they  are  to  give 
|p.ll  notices  required  by  the  said  Acts  to  be  given  to  any 
Ijocal  authorities,  and  to  pay  all  fees  payable  under  any  of 
the  said  Acts  to  any  such  authorities  or  to  any  public 
officer  in  respect  of  the  works. 

3.  The  contractors  are  to  set  out  the  whole  of  the  works, 
and  during  the  progress  of  the  works  to  amend  on  the 
requisition  of  the  architect  any  errors  which  may  arise 
therein,  and  upon  request  are  to  provide  the  necessary 
(appliances  or  furnish  the  necessary  vouchers  to  prove  that 
[the  several  materials  are  such  as  are  described.  The  con- 
tractors are  to  provide  all  plant,  labour,  and  materials 
Which  may  be  necessary  and  requisite  for  the  works  ; all 
materials  and  workmanship  being  the  best  of  their  re- 
spective kinds  ; and  the  contractors  are  to  leave  the  works 
(in  all  respects  clean  and  perfect  at  the  completion 
thereof. 

, 4.  Complete  copies  of  the  drawings  and  specification 
pigned  by  the  architect  are  to  be  furnished  by  him  or  by 
the  measuring  surveyor  to  the  contractors  for  their  own 
use,  and  the  same  or  copies  thereof  are  to  be  kept  ou  the 
(buildings  in  charge  of  a competent  foreman,  who  is  to  be 
(constantly  kept  on  the  ground  by  the  contractors,  and  to 
iwhom  instructions  can  he  given  by  the  architect.  The 
contractors  are  not  to  sublet  the  works  or  any  part  thereof 
without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  architect. 

5.  The  architect  is  to  have  at  all  times  access  to  the 
(works,  which  are  to  be  entirely  under  his  control.  He  may 
require  the  contractors  to  dismiss  any  person  in  the  con- 
tractor’s employ  upon  the  works,  who  may  be  incompetent 
or  misconduct  himself,  and  the  contractors  are  forthwith 
ao  comply  with,  such  requirement. 

, 6.  The  contractors  are  not  to  vary  or  deviate  from  the 
(drawings  or  specification,  or  execute  any  extra  work  of 
tany  kind  whatsoever,  unless  the  same  be  required  to 
(comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  of  tho  Acts  of 
(Parliament,  regulations,  or  bye-laws  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, or  unless  upon  the  authority  of  the  architect,  to  be 
(sufficiently  shown  by  any  order  in  writing,  or  by  any  plan 
»r  drawing  expressly  given  and  signed  or  initialed  by  him, 
las  an  extra  or  variation,  or  by  any  subsequent  written 
approval  signed  or  initialed  by  him.  In  cases  of  daywork, 
all  vouchers  for  the  same  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  archi- 
tect or  clerk  of  the  works  at  latest  during  the  week  follow- 
ing that  in  which  the  work  may  have  been  done ; and  only 
jsuch  day  work  is  to  be  allowed  for,  as  such,  as  may  have 
been  authorised  by  the  architect  to  be  so  done,  unless  the 
'work  cannot  from  its  character  be  properly  measured  and 
valued. 

! 7.  Any  authority  given  by  the  architect  for  any  altera- 
tion or  addition  in  or  to  the  works  is  not  to  vitiate  the 
I contract,  but  all  additions,  omissions,  or  variations,  made 
in  carrying  out  tho  works  for  which  a price  may  not  have 
(been  previously  ngreed  upon,  are  to  be  measured  and 
valued,  and  certified  for  by  the  architect,  and  added  to  or 
(deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  contract  as  the  case  may 
be,  according  to  the  schedule  of  prices  annexed,  or,  where 
I the  same  may  not  apply,  at  fair  measure  and  value, 
i 8.  All  work  and  materials  brought  and  left  upon  the 
(ground  by  the  contractors  or  by  their  order,  for  the  pur- 
jpose  of  forming  part  of  the  works,  are  to  be  considered  to 
bo  the  property  of  the  employer,  when  payment  shall  have 
been  made  of  the  amount  of  any  certificate  in  which  the 
lvalue  thereof  shall  be  included,  and  in  such  case  the  same 
i are  not  to  be  removed  or  taken  away  by  the  contractors  or 
I any  other  person  without  the  special  licence  and  consent 
j of  the  architect ; but  the  employer  is  not  to  be  in  any  way 


l to 

such  work 
stolen,  or  injured  by  weather  or  other- 


| or  in  respect  of  a 
i same  being  lost  o 

I 9.  The  architect  is  to  have  full  power  to  require  the 
I removal  from  tho  premises  of  all  materials  which  in  his 
i opinion  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  specification,  and 
jin  case  of  default  the  employer  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ 
other  persons  to  remove  the  same  without  being  answer- 
able  or  accountable  for  any  loss  or  damage  that  may  arise 
or  happen  to  such  materials ; and  the  architect  is  also  to 
have  full  power  to  require  other  proper  materials  to  be 
substituted ; and  in  case  of  default  the  employer  may 
; cause  the  same  to  be  supplied,  and  all  costs  which  may 
attend  such  removal  and  substitution  are  to  be  borne  by 
the  contractors. 

10.  Should  any  of  the  works  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
architect,  executed  with  improper  materials  or  defective 
workmanship,  the  contractors  are,  when  required  by  the 
architect  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  forthwith  to 
re-execute  the  same,  and  to  substitute  proper  materials 
and  workmanship ; and,  in  case  of  default  of  the  con- 
tractors in  so  doing  within  a reasonable  time,  the  architect 
is  to  have  full  power  to  employ  other  persons  to  re-execute 
the  work,  and  the  cost  thereof  is  to  be  borne  by  the  con- 
tractors. 

11.  Any  defects,  shrinkage,  and  other  faults  which  may 

appear  within  months  from  the  completion  of 

the  building,  and  arising  out  of  defective  or  improper 
materials  or  .workmanship,  arc,  upon  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  to  be  amended  and  made  good  by  tho  contractors 
at  their  own  cost,  unless  the  architect  shall  decide  that 
they  ought  to  be  paid  for  tho  same  ; and,  in  case  of  default, 
the  employer  may  recover  from  the  contractors  the  cost 
of  making  good  the  works. 

12.  The  contractors  are  to  insure  the  building  against 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  in  an  office  to  bo  approved,  in  the 
joint  names  of  the  employer  and  contractors,  for  half  the 
value  of  the  works  executed,  until  it  shall  be  covered 


and  thenceforth  until  completion  in  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  of  such  value,  and  are,  upon  request,  to  produce 
to  the  architect  the  policies  and  the  receipts  for  the  pre- 
miums for  such  insurance.  All  moneys  received  under  any 
such  policies  are  to  be  applied  in  Or  towards  the  rebuilding 
or  reparation  of  the  works  destroyed  or  injured.  In  case 
of  neglect  the  employer  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  insure  and 
deduct  the  amount  of  the  premiums  paid  from  any  moneys 
payable  to  the  contractors. 

13.  The  building,  from  the  commencement  of  the  works 
to  the  completion  of  the  same,  is  to  be  under  the  con- 
tractors’ charge  ; they  are  to  be  held  responsible  for,  and 
are  to  make  good  all  injuries,  damages,  and  repairs  occa- 
sioned or  rendered  necessary  to  the  same,  by  fire  or  by 
causes  over  which  the  contractors  shall  have  control,  aud 
they  are  to  hold  the  employer  harmless  from  any  claims 
for  injuries  to  persons  or  for  structural  damage  to  property 
happening  from  any  neglect,  default  , waut  of  proper  care, 
or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  or  of  anyone 
in  their  employ  during  the  execution  of  the  works. 

14.  The  employer  is  at  all  times  to  have  free  access  to 
the  works,  and  is  to  have  full  power  to  send  workmen 
upon  the  premises  to  execute  fittings  and  other  works  not 
included  in  the  contract,  for  whose  operations  the  con- 
tractors are  to  afford  every  reasonable  facility  during 
ordinary  working  hours,  provided  that  such  operations 
shall  be  carried  on  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  works  included  in  the  contract ; but  the 
contractors  are  not  to  be  responsible  for  any  damage  which 
may  happen  to  or  be  occasioned  by  any  such  fittings  or 
other  works. 

15.  The  contractors  are  to  complete  the  whole  of  the 
works  (except  painting  and  papering,  or  such  other  works 
as  the  architect  may  desire  to  delay),  within 

calendar  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  same, 
unless  the  works  be  delayed  by  reason  of  any  inclement 
weather,  or  causes  not  under  the  contractors'  control,  or 
in  case  of  combination  of  workmen,  or  strikes,  or  lock-out 
affecting  any  of  the  building  trades,  for  which  due  allow- 
ance shall  be  made  by  the  architect,  and  then  the  con- 
tractors are  to  complete  the  works  within  such  time  as  the 
architect  shall  consider  to  be  reasonable,  and  shall  from 
time  to  time  in  writing  appoint;  and  in  case  of  default, 
the  contractors  are  to  pay  or  allow  to  the  employer  as  and 
by  way  of  liquidated  and  agreed  damages,  the  sum  of 
£ per  week  for  every  week  during  which  they  shall 

be  so  in  default,  until  the  whole  of  the  works  (except  as 
aforesaid)  shall  be  so  completed,  provided  the  architect 
shall  in  writing  certify  that  the  works  could  have  been 
reasonably  completed  within  the  time  appointed. 

16.  If  tne  contractors  shall  become  bankrupt,  or  com- 

pound with  or  make  any  assignment  for  tho  benefit  of  their 
creditors,  or  shall  suspend  or  delay  tho  performance  of 
their  part  of  the  eoutraet  (except  on  account  of  causes 
mentioned  in  clause  15,  or  on  account  of  being  restrained 
or  hindered  under  any  proceedings  taken  by  parties  inte- 
rested in  any  neighbouring  property,  or  in  consequence  of 
not  having  proper  instructions,  for  which  the  contractors 
shall  have  duly  applied),  the  employer,  by  the  architect, 
may  give  to  the  contractors  or  tlieir  assignee  or  trustee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  notice  requiring  the  works  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  in  case  of  default  on  the  part  of  the 
contractors  or  their  assignee  or  trustee  for  a period 
of  days,  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  the  employer,  by 

the  architect,  to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  the 
works,  and  to  employ  any  other  person  or  persons  to  carry 
on  and  complete  the  same,  and  to  authorise  him  or  them 
to  use  the  plant,  materials,  aud  property  of  the  contractors 
upon  the  works,  and  the  costs  and  charges  incurred  in  any 
way  in  carrying  on  and  completing  the  said  works  are  to 
be  paid  to  the  employer  by  the  contractors,  or  may  be  set 
off  by  the  employer  against  any  money  due,  or  to  become 
due,  to  the  contractors. 

17.  When  the  value  of  the  works  executed  and  not 

included  in  any  former  certificate  shaU  from  time  to  time 
amount  to  the  sum  of  £ , or  otherwise,  at  the 

architect's  reasonable  discretion,  the  contractors  are  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  payment  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent,  upon 
such  value  until  the  difference  between  the  per  centage 
and  the  value  of  the  works  executed  shall  amount 
to  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  contract,  after 
which  time  the  contractors  are  to  be  entitled  to  receive 
payment  of  the  full  value  of  all  works  executed  aud  not 
included  in  any  former  payment,  and  the  architect  is  to 
give  to  tho  contractors  certificates  accordingly,  and  when 
the  works  shall  be  completed,  or  possession  of  the  building 
shall  be  given  up  to  the  employer,  the  contractors  aro  to 
be  entitled  to  receive  one  moiety  of  the  amount  remaining 
due,  according  to  the  best  estimate  of  the  same  that  can 
then  be  made,  and  tho  architect  »is  to  give  to  the  con- 
tractors certificates  accordingly,  and  the  contractors  are 
to  be  entitled  to  receive  the  balance  of  all  moneys  duo  or 
payable  to  them  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  contract 
within  months  from  the  completion  of  the  works, 

or  from  the  date  of  giving  up  possession  thereof  to  the 
employer,  whichever  shall  first  happen.  The  contractors 
arc  to  be  entitled  to  receive  any  sum  reserved  for  painting 
and  papering  or  otherwise,  on  the  completion  thereof. 
Provided  always  that  no  final  or  other  certificate  is  to 
cover  or  relieve  the  contractors  from  their  liability  under 
the  provisions  of  clause  No.  11,  whether  or  not  tne  same 
be  notified  by  the  architect  at  the  time  or  subsequently  to 
granting  any  such  certificate. 

18.  A certificate  of  the  architect,  or  an  award  of  the 
referee  hereinafter  referred  to,  as  the  case  may  be,  showing 
the  final  balance  due  or  payable  to  the  contractors,  is  to 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  works  having  been  duly 
completed,  and  that  the  contractors  are  entitled  to  receive 
payment  of  the  final  balance,  but  without  prejudice  to  the 
liability  of  the  contractors  under  the  provisions  of  clause 
No.  11. 

19.  If  the  employer  shall  make  default  in  paying  any 

moneys  to  which  the  contractors  may  become  entitled, 
for  days  after  the  amount  thereof  shaU  have  been 

certified,  or  if  the  works  be  delayed  for  months  by 

or  under  any  proceedings  taken  by  any  other  parties,  the 
contractors  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  suspend  the  works,  and 
to  require  payment  for  all  works  executed,  and  all  mate- 
rials wrought  up,  and  for  any  loss  which  they  may  sustain 
upon  any  goods  or  materials  purchased  for  tne  works,  and 
in  such  case  the  contractors  are  not  to  be  bound  to  proceed 
further  with  the  works  contracted  for.  The  contractors 
arc  to  be  entitled  to  such  interest  and  at  such  rate  as  the 
architect  shaU  certify  upon  all  moneys  payable  to  the 
contractors,  payment  ot  which  may  have  been  unduly 
delayed. 

20.  Provided  always  that  in  case  any  question,  dispute, 
or  difference  shall  arise  between  the  employer,  or  the 
architect  on  his  behalf,  and  the  contractors  as  to  what 
additions,  if  any,  ought  in  fairness  to  be  made  to  the 
amount  of  the  contract  by  reason  of  the  works  being 
delayed  through  no  fault  ol  the  contractors,  or  by  reason 
or  on  account  of  any  directions_or  requisitions  of  the 


architect,  involving  increased  cost  to  the  contractors 
beyond  the  cost  properly  attending  the  carrying  out  t lie- 
contract  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  tho 
signed  drawings  and  specification,  or  as  to  the  works 
having  been  duly  completed,  or  as  to  the  construction  of 
these  presents,  or  as  to  any  other  matter  or  thing  arising 
under  or  out  of  this  contract  except  as  to  matters  left 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  to  the  sole  decision  or 
requisition  of  tho  architect  under  clauses  Nos.  1,  9,  and  10, 
or  in  case  the  contractors  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  any 
certificate  of  tho  architect  under  clause  No.  7,  or  under 
the  proviso  in  clause  No.  15,  or  in  case  he  shaU  withhold 
or  not  give  any  certificate  to  which  they  may  be  entitled, 
then  such  question,  dispute,  or  difference,  or  such  certifi- 
cate, or  the  value  or  matter  which  should  be  certified,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  to  be  from  time  to  time  referred  to  the 
arbitration  and  final  decision  of  architect, 

or  in  the  event  of  his  death  or  unwiUingness  to  act,  then 
of*  architect,  or  in  the  event  of 

his  death  or  unwillingness  to  act,  then  of  an  architect 
being  a FeUow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
to  be  appointed  on  the  request  of  either  party  by  the 
President  for  the  time  being  of  such  Institute,  and  tho 
award  of  such  referee  is  to  be  equivalent  to  a certificate 
of  the  architect,  and  tho  contractors  are  to  be  paid 
accordingly. 


LEAKY  SEWERS. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  afford 
me  information  on  the  following  case  ? A barrel 
sewer,  2 ft.  internal  diameter,  has  been  con- 
structed of  brickwork,  in.  in  thickness,  set  in 
Portland  cement,  the  top  of  the  arch  being  from 
1 ft.  to  2 ft.  below  the  general  level  of  the 
ground.  No  connexions  of  any  kind  have  been 
made,  the  end  of  the  sewer  being  closed.  Upon 
testing  it,  however,  the  sewer  was  found  to  leak 
to  the  extent  of  about  110  gallons  per  chain  per 
twenty-four  hours,  the  soil  through  which  it  is 
carried  being  rather  damp. 

I should  bo  obliged  for  any  information  from 
practical  experience  as  to  whether  this  amount 
of  percolation  is  excessive ; and  if  so,  about 
what  would  be  a fair  allowance  for  normal 
leakage.  B.  A. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  CUMBERLAND 
INFIRMARY. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  governors  of  tho 
Cumberland  Infirmary  to  enlarge  it.  The  in- 
tended additions  and  alterations  consist  generally 
of  the  re-arrangement  of  the  present  buildings, 
with  such  modifications  as  will  adapt  it  to  the 
requirements  of  medical  science,  the  removal  of 
the  dispensary  from  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  so  separating  the  in-door  and  out-door 
patients,  and  the  increase  of  the  total  accommo- 
dation, by  means  of  new  wards,  from  72  to  10O 
beds.  The  cost  of  the  new  buildings  is  esti- 
mated at  7,000 ?.  Messrs.  Cory  & Ferguson  are 
the  architects  employed.  A committee  has  been 
authorised  to  carry  out  the  plans,  subject  to  any 
subordinate  alterations  which  appear  necessary 
to  them  in  the  progress  of  tho  work.  The  com- 
mittee at  the  same  time  are  requested  to  renew 
their  efforts,  in  order  to  raise  the  further  sum 
which  shall  be  found  necessaiy  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work. 


THE  RATING  OF  THE  ALBERT  HALL. 

At  the  Court  of  General  Assessment  Sessions, 
held  at  the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  Sir  W.  H. 
Bodkin,  presiding,  the  corporation  of  the  Hall  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Kcnsington-gore,  appealed 
against  the  assessment  committee  of  St.  George’s 
Hanover-square  Union,  in  respect  of  the  rating 
of  the  Albert  Hall.  From  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Poland  it  appeared  that  tho  parish  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  had  set  down  the  gross 
annual  value  of  the  Albert  Hall  at  12,000?.,  and 
the  net  rental  at  10,000?.,  upon  which  they  pro- 
posed to  charge  a rate  of  3s.  4d.  in  the  pound. 
Mr.  Poland  said  that  the  expenditure  of  the  cor- 
poration exceeded  the  receipts,  and  that  under 
the  terms  by  which  the  corporation  were  limited 
in  their  charter,  they  never  could  make  it  a 
profitable  speculation.  He  called  Mr.  Cole,  the- 
secretary,  who  stated  that  although  some  of  the 
boxes  on  the  first  tier  were  worth  1,000?.  each, 
they  became  the  property  of  the  holders  of  them 
for  all  time,  and  they  had  the  right  to  use  them 
whenever  the  hall  was  open  to  the  public.  There 
were  800  seats  reserved  for  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  who  had  contributed 
80,000?.  towards  the  expenses  of  the  hall.  There 
were  about  3,000  left  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
There  were  about  twenty  musical  entertainments 
in  nine  months,  exclusive  of  competitions  by 
organists.  As  a rule  members  did  not  let  their 


* The  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.  require  that  this  blank 
should  be  filled  in  with  the  name  of  a Fellow  of  the 
Institute. 
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seats,  for  they  were  very  frequently  empty.  The 
number  of  persons  present  at  the  entertain- 
ments varied  from  3,000  to  10,000.  At  the  close 
of  the  case,  the  chairman  said  the  Bench  were 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  nothing  had  been 
shown  to  justify  the  high  value  set  upon  the 
place  by  the  parish,  and  reduced  the  gross 
annual  value  from  12,000?.  to  1,500?.,  and  the 
rateable  value  to  1,2501.,  with  costs. 


FORESTERS’  HALL,  WILDERNESS  ROW. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  article  in  last  week’s 
issue,  under  the  above  heading,  the  last  clause 
of  which  runs  as  follows  : — “ The  foundation- 
stone,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  builders, 
Messrs.  Henshaw  A Co.,  does  not  indicate  that 
any  architect  was  employed,”  Ac., — we  beg  to 
inform  you  that  the  original  architect  of  the 
building  was  Mr.  W.  L.  Gomme  ; but,  by  some 
arrangement  unknown  to  us,  Messrs.  George 
Lansdown  & Pollard  were  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  superintend  the  execution  of  the 
works.  W.  Henshaw. 


THE  PROPOSED  NATURAL  HISTORY 
MUSEUM  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday  night, 
Lord  Elcho  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
whether  a vote  of  30,000?.  on  account  having 
been  taken  at  the  close  of  last  session  for  the 
erection  of  a Natural  History  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  according  to  a design  by  Mr.  Water- 
house,  he  would,  before  proceeding  with  the 
work,  cause  the  design  to  be  exhibited  alongside 
of  the  three  designs  which  were  selected,  after 
public  competition  by  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Treasury  in  1861,  to  award  the  prizes  for 
the  best  designs  for  a new  Natural  History 
Museum.  And  whether,  as  these  designs  were 
submitted  to  the  public  in  the  Victoria  Gallery, 
while  the  design  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  not  been 
obtained  by  any  public  competition,  and  had 
only  been  seen  by  a few  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Library 
at  the  fag  end  of  the  session,  he  would  choose 
some  more  public  place  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
designs. 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  the  matter  had 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  at  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  what  his  noble  friend  wished.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  the  Bill,  and 
30,000?.  had  been  given  towards  the  actual  erec- 
tion of  the  building  in  reference  to  a particular 
design ; and  it  was  the  duty  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to 
proceed  in  due  course  to  give  effect  to  the 
intention  of  Parliament.  For  that  purpose  all 
the  specifications  had  been  drawn  and  tenders 
invited  for  the  contracts. 


SANITARY  EDUCATION. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  not  well 
informed  as  regards  sanitary  matters, — poor-law 
relief,  Ac.  Could  not  the  Post-office  be  made  a 
means  of  distribution  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  of  short,  pithy  papers  on 
these  subjects,  written  in  the  form  of  tracts, — 
no  official  look  about  them,  but  simply  well- 
printed,  neat  bills?  They  might  be  sent  by 
millions, ’to  every  house,  at  a little  expense.  Acts 
of  Parliament,  if  seen,  are  seldom  read.  Many 
people  seldom  see  a newspaper ; and  if  anything 
on  sanitary  matters  were  in  it,  it  would  not  be 
read ; ‘,but  [attention  would  be  fixed  on  such 
papers  aB  I have  described,  if  sent  to  people’s 
houses. 

Educate  the  people  on  these  matters : the 
results  would  be  good.  Tell  them  that  filth  and 
bad  drains  mean  fever  and  small-pox ; cleanli. 
ness  and  thrift  are  the  way  to  independence. 

Constant  Reader. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Bishop  of  Winchester  preached  an  impressive 
and  appropriate  sermon,  from  Rev.  ii.  12,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  strong  hope  that  the 
restoration  of  the  chancel  would  be  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave  in  a style 
corresponding  thereto.  He  spoke  in  a well- 
deserved  strain  of  condemnation  of  the  sham 
arches  of  wood  and  plaster,  of  the  inconvenient 
galleries,  and  the  wretched  accommodation  for 
the  poor,  and  urged  that  no  remedy  of  an 
effectual  kind,  short  of  rebuilding  the  fabric, 
could  be  attained ; and,  looking  at  the  wealth  of 
the  parish,  this  end  ought  easily  to  be  secured. 

The  chancel  is  in  keeping  with  the  Norman 
character  of  the  church,  having  a large  arch  of 
oolitic  stone.  A stone  screen  traverses  the 
upper  opening  of  the  organ-chamber.  A reredos 
in  alabaster  and  marble,  and  a light  communion- 
rail  in  oak,  decorate  the  east  end ; and  memorial 
windows,  by  Clayton  & Bell,  have  been  added  by 
relatives  of  deceased  parishioners. 

The  whole  work  has  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Joseph  Peacock,  by  Goddard  & 
Son,  of  Famham,  the  contractors. 

The  only  part  of  the  church  supposed  to  be  of 
genuine  antiquity  is  the  tower,  which  could 
probably  be  retained,  under  a new  design,  for 
the  body  of  the  church. 


[Feb.  24,  1872. 


DAMP  WALLS. 

Having  nearly  completed  the  construction  of 
a house  on  the  banks  of  the  Dart,  a few  miles 
from  Dartmoor  (where  wind  and  rain  are 
copiously  supplied),  I was  advised  by  local  resi- 
dents before  commencing  to  give  my  attention 
to  the  construction  of  the  inner  and  outer  walls, 
in  order  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather,  and, 
as  they  term  it,  the  perspiration  of  the  stone. 
Acting  on  their  advice,  I constructed  the  outer 
walls  of  18-in.  rubble  limestone,  from  a neigh- 
bouring quarry,  and  mortar  made  with  the  lime 
burnt  from  the  same  stone,  casing  them  inside 
with  4£-in.  Bridgwater  bricks,  leaving  a cavity 
of  2 in.  between,  and  bonding  the  casing  to  the 
main  wall  occasionally  with  headers. 

The  whole  of  the  inner  walls  and  partitions  I 
constructed  entirely  of  bricks,  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  dampness  so  complained  of,  arising  out 
of  stone  when  fires,  Ac.,  are  in  use. 

The  entire  surface  externally  is  coated  with 
Cleavers  A Mist’s  Portland  cement  (properly 
gauged),  which  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  last 
year ; and  from  that  period  up  to  the  present 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  appearance  of 
dampness. 

While  constructing  the  house  I also  gave  my 
best  attention  to  the  construction  of  the  joiners’ 
work.  The  window-frames  are  solid,  with  sashes 
hung. 

I had  taken  such  precautions  as  were  laid 
down  in  an  article  on  windows,  appearing  in  the 
columns  of  the  Builder,  October  7th,  1871 ; but 
in  this  instance,  under  its  present  arrangement, 
I have  failed.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents, 
used  to  building  in  exposed  situations,  assist 
me  ? Berry  Pomeroy. 


and  these  should  bo  of  non-absorbent  stone,  and 
the  windows  should  have  backs  and  elbows, 
and  plenty  of  ventilation  behind  them. 

I should  recommend  “Devonian”  to  weather- 
slate  the  outside  of  his  house  (it  can  be  made 
ornamental),  and  to  batten  the  inside,  leaving  a 
2-inch  clear  cavity  from  bottom  to  top,  i.e.,  below 
the  lowest  floor  to  the  cavity  of  roof,  with  plenty 
of  air  to  it.  The  wet  will  then  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  solid  wall  from  the  outside, 
and  the  saturated  internal  air  from  being  con- 
densed by  contact  with  the  cold  slate  lining. 

Thomas  Charles  Sorby. 


Sir, — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  a 
cure  for  ground-damp  ? I have  cut  a drain  12  ft. 
deep,  and  laid  drain-pipes  2 ft.  below  the  cellar, 
2 ft.  apart  j but  it  does  no  good.  I know  the 
almost  impossibility  of  effecting  a cure,  but 
thought  it  possible  that  some  of  your  readers 
may  have  applied  themselves  to  the  task  ; and,  if 
not  found  a cure,  have  found  some  means  of 
mitigating  the  evil,  and  should  be  obliged  if  they 
would  say  a word.  A.  B. 


Sir, — In  the  case  where  rain  drives  through 
the  walls  of  a house  already  built,  the  most 
effectual  remedy  is  to  protect  it  with  verandahs 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  to  case  the  walls  above 
with  roof  tiling  or  slating.  Painting  or  coating 
with  soap  and  alum  washes  may  be  sufficient  in 
some  cases,  and  Portland  cement  facing  in 
others ; but  none  of  these  are  so  permanent  or 
efficient.  A.  J.  B. 


MICKLEHAM,  NEAR  DORKING. 

The  chancel  of  the  parish  church,  restored 
by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Praed,  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  with  an  organ-chamber  added  at  the 
cost  of  the  parishioners,  was  re-opened  on  Satur- 
day, February  17th,  with  an  afternoon  service. 
There  was  a large  attendance  of  the  neighbour, 
ing  clergy,  and  others,  the  friends  of  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Harke,  who  met  the  Bishop  at 
the  rectory.  “ The  Church’s  One  Foundation,” 
No.  320  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,  was 
sung  as  the  procession  entered  the  church.  The 


Srn, — The  evil  complained  of  by  your  corre- 
spondent “Devonian”  is,  indeed,  a serious  one, 
but  I think  it  is  remediable. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  in  error  in  lining 
his  walls  with  rubble  slate : its  utter  non- 
absorbency and  its  natural  coldness  cause  it  to 
condense  the  water  out  of  the  contiguous  satu- 
rated air.  Internal  damp  walls  commonly  arise 
from  this  cause,  as  the  quantity  of  water  in  sus- 
pension in  the  atmosphere  increases  with  its 
temperature  : thus  a cubic  foot  of  air  at  70°  will 
hold  a given  amount  of  moisture  greatly  in  excess 
of  air  at  say  50°  ; but  if  that  air  at  70°  im- 
pinge 'upon  a surface  of  say  50°,  the  air  will 
deposit  upon  that  surface  an  amount  of  moisture 
equivalent  to  the  different  points  of  saturation. 

The  course  I should  propose  in  new  buildings,  is 
to  build  the  outer  walls  of  rubble,  say  10  in.  or 
12  in.  thick,  according  to  local  custom,  and 
leaving  a clear  air  space  of  say  3 in. ; build  the 
inner  walls  of  good  absorbent  brick,  bonding  the 
two  together  with  iron  bond  9 in.  long,  two 
bonding-irons  to  each  superficial  yard  of  wall, 
caulked  at  the  ends,  and  bent  down  in  the 
middle  to  drip  off  any  moisture  that  may  find 
its  way  to  the  cavities. 

The  cavities  should  be  kept  clear  from  mortar- 
droppiDgs  during  the  execution  of  the  work,  and 
air-bricks  left  top  and  bottom  for  ventilation, 
and  means  of  drainage  provided.  The  wet  can 
never  drive  through  such  a wall,  and  there  are  no 
means  of  conduction  except  the  window- cills, 


THE  PROPOSED  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  great  interest  your 
remarks  upon  the  proposed  Channel  tunnel, 
printed  in  the  Builder  of  the  27th  ult.,  and 
most  thoroughly  agree  with  your  opinion  that 
the  work  would  be  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
expense,  even  if  not  impossible  ; and  I submit 
that  the  experience  I am  about  to  describe  to 
you  quite  bears  you  out  in  your  opinion. 

I have  during  the  past  three  years  been 
engaged  as  engineer  in  carrying  out  a system  of 
deep  intercepting  sewers  for  the  city  of  Norwich, 
which,  from  the  quantity  of  water  met  with,  have 
cost  110,000?.  The  city  stands  on  a subsoil  of 
sand  and  gravel  resting  upon  the  upper  chalk, 
which  in  parts  comes  to  the  surface,  and  the  low 
level  sewers,  which  are  about  four  miles  in 
length,  are  all  from  5 ft.  to  19  ft.  below  the 
water  level,  were  nearly  all  executed  by  tunnel- 
ling, frequently  50  ft.,  60  ft.,  and  even  80  ft., 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  were 
chiefly  excavated  in  the  chalk,  although  between 
2,000  ft.  and  3,000  ft.  of  running  sands  were  met 
with  in  some  portions  of  the  work.  You  mention 
that  at  Dover,  which  is  close  to  the  sea,  water  is 
found  in  wells  at  the  sea  level : now,  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  rivers  Yare  and  Wensum  is 
only  about  2 ft.  6 in.  above  the  mean  level  of  the 
sea  at  Liverpool  (Ordnance  datum),  and  Norwich 
is  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea ; yet  in  sink- 
ing our  shafts  in  any  parts  of  the  works  we 
always  met  with  water  at  about  the  level  of  the 
river,  the  soil  beneath  this  level  being  quite 
saturated. 

To  enable  us  to  work  we  were  obliged  to 
employ  a large  amount  of  steam  power,  for  the 
chief  part  of  the  time  thirteen  engines  and 
pumps  being  at  work  day  and  night,  and  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  millions  of  gallons  of 
water  being  pumped  up  in  every  twenty-four 
hours.  By  continued  pumping  the  water  level 
for  a radius  of  about  three  miles  round  the  city 
was  lowered  several  feet,  varying  with  the 
distance,  those  wells  nearest  the  works  being,  of 
course,  dried  to  a greater  depth  and  sooner  than 
those  at  a distance.  The  chalk  here,  being  the 
upper  chalk,  has  continuous  beds  of  flints  at 
intervals  of  about  4 ft.  or  5 ft.,  and  the  chief  runs 
of  water  were  found  to  be  along  these  beds  ; the 
re-deposited  chalk,  here  known  as  “ chalk-marl,” 
was  partly  encountered  and  was  much  less 
porous.  The  proposed  Channel  tunnel  being 
entirely  under  the  sea,  and  in  the  upper  chalk 
covered  by  many  fathoms  of  water,  and,  doubt- 
less, saturated,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
it  will  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  unless  it 
is  executed  in  short  lengths  and  at  once  lined 
with  cast-iron  segment  plates.  No  masonry 
could  be  built,  as  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  lower 
the  xvater  level  in  a porous  soil,  beneath  the  sea, 
and  the  percolation  of  the  water  would  be  so 
free  and  strong  that  any  cement  would  be  washed 
away  before  it  could  set.  Even  in  our  works  this 
was  clearly  shown.  When,  through  any  accident 
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p the  machinery,  if  the  bricklayers  were  at  work, 
be  portions  they  were  employed  upon  were 
biped,  and  although  every  possible  care  was 
liken  to  make  the  work  water-tight,  many  leaky 
| laces  have  occurred,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
xtremely  difficult  to  stop  these, 'even  under  a 
iead  of  water  of  less  than  20  ft.;  how  much 
liore  difficult  would  it  be  under  a pressure  of  as 
Many  fathoms  ? 

Bearing  in  mind  the  difficulties  and  anxieties 
experienced  in  the  works  now  mentioned,  and 
which  were  under  my  own  observation,  I feel 
tailed  upon  to  give  you  this  information  to 
jtrengthen  the  opinion  you  have  expressed. 

1 The  risk  to  life  would  also  be  terrible.  In  our 
fase,  if  a pump  stopped  through  accident  the 
(eater  rose  so  fast  that,  in  many  places,  if  work- 
ng  only  a few  hundred  feet  from  a shaft,  all  had 
:o  run  for  their  lives.  What  chance,  therefore, 
would  men  have  at  even  one  mile  from  a shaft, 
(0  say  nothing  of  eleven  miles  ? There  is  nothing 
o troublesome  to  deal  with  as  water,  as  all  those 
ivho  are  in  the  habit  of  so  doing  know  to  their 
'lost.  Alfred  W.  Morant. 


A NOBLE  OFFER. 

TnE  people  of  Aspatria,  in  Cumberland, 
bant  a new  Market  - hall  and  Assembly - 
•oom  ; and  at  a public  meeting,  held  on  the 
prd  instant,  to  receive  the  report  of  a com- 
Inittee  on  the  subject,  it  was  unanimously, — 
nay  we  not  add,  magnanimously, — resolved  that 
|.he  sum  of  two  guineas  should  be  offered  as  a 
premium  for  the  best  plan  of  a building,  em- 
bodying the  principles  laid  down  by  the  com- 
.nittee.  We  sincerely  hope  the  proposition  will 
meet  with  the  response  it  deserves. 


A PARK  FOR  BIRMINGHAM, 
i At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
town  Council,  on  Tuesday,  the  Mayor  read  a com- 
munication from  Mr.  Alderman  Ryland,  contain- 
ing a proposal  from  his  relation  Miss  Ryland,  of 
jBarford-hill,  Wandsworth,  to  present  to  the  town 
ji  piece  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  a public  park. 
[{The  laud  consists  of  about  54  acres,  about  two 
kniles  from  the  town-hall.  In  the  event  of  the 
acceptance  of  her  offer,  Miss  Ryland  is  prepared 
jto  lay  out  the  land  in  an  ornamental  manner,  at 
an  expense  of  about  5,0001.  The  proposal  was 
accepted  with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

I Oxford. — A meeting  of  the  master  builders  in 
this  city  has  been  held,  to  consider  the  demands 
f the  men  in  their  employ  to  have  their  hours 
f labour  reduced  from  fifty-eight  hours  and  a 
half  to  fifty -four  hours  per  week.  After  some 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  they  would  concede 
two  hours  per  week  to  the  men,  requesting  them 
co  work  ten  hours  per  day  the  first  five  days,  and 
allowing  them  to  leave  work  on  Saturdays  at  one 
jo’ clock.  This  decision  has  since  been  communi- 
pated  to  the  men,  who  held  a meeting,  and  re- 
solved not  to  accept  the  proposal.  Should  the 
'builders  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
imen,  a strike  is  intended  to  take  place  on  the  1st 
pf  March. 

j Shields. — The  joiners  and  house  carpenters  of 
(North  Shields  have  come  out  on  strike.  They 
(asked  for  28s.  per  week,  instead  of  26s.,  and  to 
(work  fifty  hours  per  week.  They  have  nearly 
(come  to  terms.  The  masters  conceded  the  time 
and  advance  in  wages ; but  they  wanted  the 
[change  to  take  place  in  May  instead  of  March. 

! Sunderlamd. — A meeting  of  the  bricklayers, 
masons,  and  plasterers  of  Sunderland  has  been 
held,  when  it  was  decided  to  demand  fifty-four 
hours  and  33s.  per  week,  notices  to  be  given  at 
once,  and  expire  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  March. 

Dundee. — A meeting  of  about  300  sawmill 
workers  in  Dundee  has  been  held,  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  adopting  a fifty-one  hours’ 
limit.  Mr.  William  Stewart  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  a resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  fifty-one  hours  should  be  a week’s  work, 
the  change  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  April.  It 
was  also  agreed  to  demand  that  wages  should  be 
paid  weekly,  instead  of  fortnightly,  as  at  present ; 
that  all  overtime  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
“time  and  quarter”  for  the  first  two  hours,  and 
“ time  and  half  ” afterwards. 

York. — A strike  has  taken  place  in  York,  pos- 
sessing the  new  feature  that  it  was  a strike  of 
one  class  of  employes  against  another,  and  not 
between  them  and  their  masters.  At  the  railway 
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Plant  Works,  a class  of  workmen  called  “strikers,” 
engaged  and  paid  by  the  smiths,  had  struck 
against  the  latter  on  a demand  to  be  paid  8s.  in 
the  pound  instead  of  by  the  day,  and  ultimately 
the  smiths,  who,  by  the  absence  of  the  “strikers,” 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  were  compelled 
to  succumb,  and  grant  the  requirements  made  of 
them.  Following  their  example,  the  “ strikers  ” 
at  the  Phcenix  Ironworks  at  York  have  made 
the  like  demand  of  the  smiths  employed  at  that 
place,  and  the  two  bodies  have  stood  out  against 
each  other.  Between  the  two  stools  the  masters 
como  to  the  ground. 


CROWDED  OUT. 

Now,  while  Parliament  is  sitting  on  all  subjects  of  reform, 
Dilly-dallying  with  the  people,  to  defer  a coming  storm, 
’Twould  be  well  and  wise,  I’m  thinking,  if  our  magnates 
would  look  down 

On  tho  overcrowded  dwellings  of  the  suffering  poor  in  town. 
We  are  told  all  men  are  equal,  and  that  life’s  a common  lot. 
Yet  very  different  tenements  have  different  people  got : 
One  reposes  in  a palace,  where  luxuriousness  is  law ; 
Another  in  a cellar  finds  a bed  of  rags  or  straw. 

Have  they  ever  seen  St.  Giles's? — ay,  or  noted  Bethnal 
Green  ? 

Or  Golden-lane  ? or  many  a like  abominable  scene  ? 

If  they  had,  they’d  hold  my  notion, — ’tis  a scandal  gross 
to  find 

How  little  rich  folk  caro  about  the  humbler  of  mankind. 

In  foul  courts  and  dismal  alleys,  scarcely  fit  for  beasts  of 
prey, 

Tens  of  thousands  of  the  sons  of  toil  are  thickly  stow’d 
away. 

Can  their  boys  grow  up  in  vigour  ? Can  their  girls  be 
pure  and  fair, — 

Drinking  only  poison'd  water,  and  inhaling  stagnant  air  ? 
I have  seen  one  small  apartment,  measuring  sixteen  feet 

Habited  by  thirteen  persons,  women,  girls,  and  boys,  and 
men ; 

I have  heard  their  awful  language,  I have  mark'd  their 
savage  glare. 

As  they  came  in  from  the  reeking  street  to  lie  down — 
anywhere. 

Can  we  wonder  that  our  prisons  should  abound  in  youthful 
crime  ? 

Or  that  countless  numbers  perish  every  year  before  their 
time  ? 

In  the  rookeries  of  London  ’tis  that  pestilence  begins, 

To  punish  not  the  poor  alone,  but  rich  folk  for  their  sins. 
For  commerce,  banking,  merchandise,  proud  buildings 
men  will  raise, 

With  money  that  has  oft  been  made  in  very  dirty  ways ; 
But,  save  a Peabody,  aCoutts,  or  Shaftesbury,  again. 

How  few  have  thought  of  decent  homes  for  London  work- 

There’s  a loud  cry  for  more  churches,  yes ! and  more 
church  livings,  too, 

But  is  there  not  as  urgent  work  for  Christian  men  to  do  ? 
Let  them  build  schoolrooms  and  houses  for  the  young, 
and  horny  hand, 

And  they'll  prove  as  noble  altars  as  can  grace  our  favour’d 
land. 

Let  Puritans  who  argue  for  an  arbitrary  clause, 

To  put  down  grown-up  vices,  just  consider  nature’s  laws; 
Men  cannot  thrive,  as  rats  do,  in  a sewer  or  a siuk, 

And  from  holes  that  are  not  homes  arise  the  evils  born  of 

drink. 

It  is  not  by  means  coercive,  by  invidious  rules  and  Bills, 
The  (lemon  can  be  thwarted  who  both  soul  and  body  kills; 
Sow  the  seeds  of  moral  beauty  where  rank  weeds  now 
darkly  creep, 

And  a better  human  harvest  we  in  God’s  good  time  shall 
reap. 

Oh,  Ministers  of  ancient  Truth ! 

Oh,  Ministers  of  State  ! 

Whose  proud  ambition  'tis  to  see 
Our  country  good  and  great ; 

Put  aside  your  party  warfare, 

In  a common  cause  combine. 

And  your  names  as  saints  and  sages 
In  the  Book  of  Life  may  shine. 

G.  Linn-eus  Baxxs. 


A CONCRETE  HOUSE. 

Sib, — Having  nearly  completed  a handsome  Gothic 
house  in  the  new  material,  Portland  cement  concrete,  I 
should  be  happy  to  allow  any  one  interested  in  tho  subject 
to  inspect  the  same  for  the  next  ten  days  on  presenting  his 
card  to  my  gardener  on  the  premises.  The  house  is  within 
sight  of  the  Addlestone  Station  on  the  London  and  South 
Western  Railway,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  London. 

Addlestone.  G.  B.  Edwards. 


CAUTION  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Sib, — Let  me  caution  architects  and  assistants  in  the 
provinces  against  a person  who  called  at  my  employer's 
office  on  the  10th  under  pretence  of  seeking  employment  as 
draughtsman,  but  in  reality  beggiug  : he  got  a trifle  from 
me  by  making  statements  which  I have  since  ascertained 
to  be  entirely  false.  If  any  gentleman  visited  by  this 
individual  will  have  tho  goodness  to  detain  him,  and  send 
me  a note  or  telegram,  I shall  bedelighted  to  prosecute.  He 
is  of  middle  height,  shaves  his  chin,  his  whiskers  and 
moustache  being  brown,  inclining  to  grey  was  dressed  in 
a worn-out  frock  coat,  tall  hat,  flannel  shirt,  and  narrow 
red  necktie ; carried  a roll  of  trashy  engravings,  which  he 
offered  for  sale,  representing  himself  as  having  had 
twenty-one  years’  experience ; named  some  very  well-known 
London  firms  as  his  former  employers  ; said  he  had  been 
five  months  in  hospital  with  fever,  &c.;  and  made  attempts 
to  shed  tears,  and  so  on.  C.  Hanbubx. 

39,  Castle-gate,  Nottingham. 
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ASPHALTE  AND  ITS  PROGRESS. 

Sib, — In  a recent  number  of  the  Builder,  a corre- 
spondent says, — “ However  the  question  of  using  asphalte 
for  roadways  may  be  decided,  we  are  convinced  that  good, 
natural  mineral  asphalte  may  bo  properly  and  efficiently 
used  for  footways,  and  the  attention  of  parish  authorities 
may  very  properly  be  called  to  tho  subject.  Very  few 
specimens  until  now  were  laid  down  for  footpaths,  but 
the  General  Asphalte  Company  having  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Works  to  lay  down  their  asphaltes 
on  the  footpaths  on  the  south  side  of  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment leading  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  we  shall  have 
opportunity  for  judging.”  Allow  me  to  state  that  mineral 
asphalte  has  already  been  used  to  a very  large  extent  for 
footways  in  the  parishes  south  of  the  Thames,  where  I 
have  laid  several  miles  of  my  asphalte,  known  as  “ Wright'3 
Tar  Pavement,”  and  as  I am  still  engaged  in  laying  down 
considerable  quantities,  I have  every  reason  to  believe- 
that  experience  has  proved  this  material  to  be  a success. 

W.  Wbigri. 


VENTILATION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

Sib, — May  I appeal,  through  your  influential  columns, 
to  the  various  Railway  Companies  (except  tho  Metropo- 
litan, which  has  a sensible  arrangement),  to  adopt  a 
little  sanitary  measure  much  needed ; videlicet,  to  make 
the  small  ventilators  over  the  doors  permanently  fixed 
open  without  the  possibility  qf  their  being-closed. 

No  one  who  has  to  travel  daily  from  a near-London, 
station  can  fail  to  realise  tho  sickening  nausea  produced 
on  leaving  the  breakfast-table  and  fresh  air,  and  plunging 
into  the  atmosphere  of  a railway  carriage,  in  which  seve- 
ral obese  specimens  of  both  sexes  have,  for  the  previous 
thirty  miles,  carefully  bottled  and  corked  themselves, 
without  the  slightest  possible  inlet  for  fresh,  or  outlet  for 
foul,  air. 

The  ^dreaded,  but  almost  imaginary  bugbear  “ draught,” 
would  do  but  a trifle  of  mischief  compared  with  the  in- 
jury to  health  caused  by  the  poisonous  atmosphere. 

A.  J . 

*,*  “ Draughts  " are  no  imaginary  evil,  and  work  more 
rapidly  even  than  vitiated  air  ; but  railway  carriages  may 
be  properly  ventilated  without  necessarily  incurring  this 
evil, — and  should  be. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN 
THE  COUNTRY. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  a great  mistake  to 
confine  the  examination  of  architectural  students 
to  London.  It  is  not  all  of  us,  especially 
assistants,  who  can  come  up  to  London  for  a 
week  or  a fortnight,  whereas  the  papers  might 
be  sent  down  from  the  Institute  to  tho  different 
large  towns,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  local 
architectural  associations,  and  so  students  from 
that  town  or  district  might  come  up  to  be 
examined.  After  each  examination  I would 
publish  the  questions  and  a fist  of  candidates, 
successful  or  otherwise.  I think,  then,  in  a very 
short  time,  almost  every  student  would  present 
himself  for  examination,  especially  if  ai’chitects 
would  also  make  it  a point  to  accept  no  assistant 
that  had  not  passed  the  preliminary.  At  present 
principals  are  indifferent  about  the  education  of 
their  pupils,  and  parents  are  ignorant  of  the 
advantages  of  an  examination.  Depend  upon  it, 
if  the  subject  were  well  ventilated,  a great  revo- 
lution would  be  effected  in  the  education  of  the 
profession.  Both  parents  and  principals  would 
be  proud  to  have  it  known  that  their  sons  or 
pupils  passed  with  honours  the  examination.  In 
fact,  principals  would  be  obliged  to  see  to  the 
education  of  their  pupils  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. It  would  soon  be  known  that  pupils  from 
such  and  such  an  office  never  presented  them- 
selves at  the  examination  or  failed  to  pass  it 
the  why  and  wherefore  would  be  asked,  and 
thus  the  working  of  that  office  would  be  exposed. 
In  giving  a list  of  candidates,  I should  say  from 
whose  office  they  came.  I think  the  matter 
could  bo  worked  easily  and  inexpensively. 

E.  Scott  Ridsdale. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Upper  Armley. — Christ  Church  has  been  con- 
secrated. The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is 
Early  English,  of  the  twelfth  century.  Th& 
plan  comprises  a clearstoried  nave,  with  north 
and  south  aisles  and  chancel,  with  organ-chamber 
and  vestry  on  the  north  side.  Beneath  the  organ- 
chamber  is  the  heating-chamber.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  opening  into  the  nave  by  an 
arch,  in  three  orders,  is  the  tower,  20  ft.  square 
at  the  base,  and  rising  to  a height  of  117  ft.  It 
is  divided  into  ringing-chamber  and  belfry-stages. 
The  entrances  to  the  church  are  by  means  of  a 
south  porch  and  south  entrance  in  chancel. 
There  is  also  a separate  entrance  to  the  vestry. 
The  nave  is  83  ft.  long  and  32  ft.  4 in.  wide,  and  is 
divided  into  five  bays  by  an  arcading,  resting  on 
moulded  columns,  having  moulded  and  carved 
caps  and  moulded  bases.  The  chancel  is  33  ft. 
long  and  24  ft.  wide,  and  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a moulded  chancel-arch,  having  moulded 
piers  and  moulded  and  carved  caps  and  moulded 
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bases.  The  total  internal  length  of  the  church, 
from  east  to  west,  is  137  ft. ; width,  60  ft. ; 
height  from  nave-floor  to  ridge,  56  ft.  The 
windows  throughout  are  lancet,  with  coupled 
lights  in  the  aisles  and  tripled  lights  in  the 
clearstory.  The  chancel  lights  are  similar,  but 
bolder  in  treatment,  and  having  nook-shafts  with 
moulded  caps,  bands,  and  bases.  The  east  window 
is  tripled,  with  a vesica  light  over.  The  ringing- 
chamber  in  the  tower  is  arcaded.  The  belfry- 
stage  has  coupled  openings  on  each  face,  fitted 
in  with  louvre  boarding.  The  floors  of  the 
passages  are  laid  with  cleansed  Bradford  flagging. 
The  chancel  floor  is  laid  with  tiles,  in  geometrical 
patterns,  and  there  are  wood  floors  under  all  the 
seating.  The  seats  are  open  benches,  of  pitch 
pine,  with  ornamental-cut  ends.  The  reading- 
desk,  of  oak,  is  placed  at  the  south  pier  of  the 
chancel-arch,  and  the  pulpit,  also  of  oak,  at  the 
north  pier  of  the  chancel.  The  communion-rail, 
table,  and  framework  for  tablets  are  also  of  oak. 
The  font,  which  is  of  stone,  is  placed  under  the 
tower.  The  roofs  are  open  timber,  with  princi- 
pals, having  curved  braces,  purlins,  ridge,  &c. 
The  rafters  are  framed.  The  whole  of  the  roofs 
are  double-boarded,  and  covered  with  green 
Westmoreland  slates,  having  a moulded  stone 
ridge.  The  roof  of  the  tower  is  leaded.  The 
walls  throughout  are  of  stone,  of  great  thickness, 
faced  externally  with  double-broached  sandstone, 
from  the  Horsforth  quarries,  and  plastered  in- 
ternally. The  stone  dressings  throughout  are 
tooled.  The  church  is  lighted  by  means  of  gas- 
standards  and  brackets  made  of  bronze.  The 
church,  which  is  heated  by  means  of  hot  air, 
will  accommodate  651  adults  ; but  this  amount 
can  be  greatly  increased,  if  found  necessary,  at 
a future  time.  The  total  cost  of  the  church, 
including  site,  bells,  and  clock,  will  be  between 
7,000Z.  and  8,000Z.  The  whole  of  the  works  and 
fittings  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Adams  & Kelly,  'of 
Park-square,  Leeds,  and  under  their  superin- 
tendence. The  following  are  the  contractors  : — 
Mason  and  joiners’  work,  Mr.  Thomas  Whiteley, 
Leeds ; slaters,  Messrs.  Watson  & Wormald ; 
plumber  and  glazier,  Mr.  Geo.  Wilson ; iron- 
founders,  Messrs.  Heaps  & Robinson  ; plasterer, 
Mi-.  Walsh,  Upper  Armley ; painter,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Swithenbank.  The  pulpit  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  of  Leeds ; the  font,  by  Messrs. 
Fielding  & Dark.  The  carving  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Stevens.  The  gasfittings  and  ornamental 
Ironwork  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones 
& Wellis,  of  London ; and  the  heating-apparatus 
by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge. 

Marton. — The  quaint  old  timber  church  at 
Marton,  whose  history  extends  back  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  has  recently  being  undergoing 
the  process  of  restoration, — a work  rendered 
necessary  by  the  dilapidated  and  unsafe  con- 
dition of  the  original  structure.  The  inroads  of 
time  had  reduced  it  to  such  a ruinous  condition 
that  an  effort  was  made  by  the  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Firman,  and  others  interested  to  bring 
about  a much-needed  restoration.  It  had  been 
found,  upon  an  examination  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  main  timber  supporting  the  tower  and  spire, 
that  the  portions  below  the  surface  were  com- 
pletely gone.  Mrs.  Barber,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Darcey,  incumbent  of  Marton  for 
thirty-eight  years,  offered  to  restore  the  chapel 
at  her  own  expense,  if  Mr.  Firman  would  pro- 
mise her  his  aid  and  superintendence  in  the 
undertaking.  The  offer  was  accepted.  The 
state  of  the  building  having  been  gone  into  by  Mr. 
Butterfield  and  Mrs.  Barber,  plans  were  at  once 
drawn  by  the  architect  and  submitted  to  the 
incumbent  and  parishioners,  and  afterwards  to 
the  bishop,  whose  united  sanction  and  approval 
they  at  once  secured.  Upon  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  timber  supports  for  the  tower 
were  in  a very  decayed  condition,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  renew  the  four  square  com- 
pound posts  at  the  angles  of  the  tower,  which 
are  strengthened  by  struts  in  the  form  of  but- 
tresses. How  they  have  kept  their  position  so 
well  is  a marvel,  having  no  foundation  to  rest 
upon  beyond  that  of  a large  stone  simply  sunk 
into  a bed  of  loose  sand.  In  digging  out  for  the 
new  foundation  some  pieces  of  ancient  tiles  and 
a portion  of  what  seems  to  have  formed  the 
surface  of  some  wall-painting  ; also  some  copper 
uoins,  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign.  Among  the  old 
tiles  turned  up  was  one  bearing  on  its  surface  a 
•clear  representation  of  two  keys,  with  an  un- 
sheathed sword  between  them,  in  yellow  glazed 
work  on  a red  ground.  The  surrounding  farmers 
placed  their  teams  at  the  disposal  of  the  incum- 
bent for  the  conveyance  of  materials.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  builders,  the  work  through. 


out  has  progressed  satisfactorily.  The  spire, 
in  its  new  garb  of  oak  shingles,  gives  the 
appearance  at  a distance  of  being  a stone 
erection.  The  chancel,  which  is  now  in  timber 
and  plaster,  to  correspond  with  the  nave,  adds  to 
thegeneral  effect,  and  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
old  brickwork,  while  internally  the  work  of  re- 
storation accomplished  is  such  as  to  conduce  to 
the  comfort  of  the  congregation.  Perhaps  one 
principal  alteration  that  has  been  effected  has 
been  the  flight  of  nearly  twenty  stone  steps, 
leading  from  the  road  up  to  the  west  entrance, 
which  hitherto  has  not  been  made  use  of,  as  its 
nearness  to  the  road  indicated  it  ought  to  have 
been.  Part  of  these  steps  are  outside,  and  the 
remainder  within  the  tower.  A new  oak  font, 
lined  with  lead,  has  been  designed  to  harmonise 
with  the  general  materials  of  the  church.  The 
entire  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass. 
Figures  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  James  occupy  the 
east  windows  of  the  aisles,  and  simply  quarry  glass 
with  some  little  colour  is  used  in  the  others.  The 
entire  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  the  builders 
being  Messrs.  W.  & H.  Restall,  of  Bisley, 
Gloucestershire. 

Bromsgrove. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new 
church  at  Bromsgrove,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
John  Cotton,  architect.  The  present  state  of  the 
subscription  warrants  the  supposition  that  it  will 
be  carried  out  to  the  full  extent  of  the  plans. 
The  origin  of  the  structure  was  a sum  of  5 00Z. 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Rev.  More-Molyneux, 
provided  the  church  was  begun  within  twelve 
months  of  the  date  of  the  bequest,  otherwise  the 
money  was  to  revert  to  the  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society.  The  twelve  months  alluded 
to  will  expire  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  con- 
sequently the  work  must  be  commenced  in  a few 
weeks.  Nearly  3,000Z.  have  already  been  raised 
towards  the  estimated  cost  of  about  4,000Z., 
which  will  include  3,500Z.  for  the  building  and 
the  rest  for  improvements  to  site,  boundary- 
walls,  and  other  incidentals.  The  originator  of 
the  building  fund,  the  Rev.  More-Molyneux,  was 
connected  with  the  town  through  relationship 
with  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Murray,  the  present  vicar 
of  Bromsgrove.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  gave 
500Z.,  and  the  Diocesan  Society  made  a grant  of 
250Z.  The  site  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Chesshire, 
of  Birmingham,  and  contains  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre.  There  will  be  no  burial- 
ground,  as  there  is  a capacious  cemetery  for  the 
use  of  the  town  and  district.  The  architect  has 
chosen  the  Early  Decorated  style.  There  will  be 
an  apsidal  chancel,  with  organ-chamber  and 
vestries  for  clergy  and  choristers,  nave  and 
aisles,  south  porch,  and  tower  at  north-west 
corner.  The  tower  •will  have  a tapering  spire, 
the  altitude  of  the  spire  being  about  175  ft.  from 
the  ground.  There  will  be  600  sittings,  most  of 
them  free,  exclusive  of  the  choir  benches  in  the 
chancel.  At  first,  chairs  will  be  used  in  the 
nave,  but  eventually  red  deal  benches  will  be 
fixed  when  the  funds  are  forthcoming.  The 
church  is  intended  to  be  built  with  the  local 
sandstone,  the  walls  being  lined  inside  with  buff- 
coloured  bricks,  relioved  with  stone  strings  and 
bandings ; the  dressings,  arches,  window  tracery, 
&c.,  being  executed  partly  in  Bath  and  partly  in 
local  grey  sandstone.  A basement  will  be  sunk 
to  accommodate  the  heating  apparatus.  The 
system  of  warmed  fresh  air  will  be  adopted, 
ventilators  being  arranged  in  the  roof  to  carry 
off  the  vitiated  air. 

Mailing. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  anew  chapel 
at  the  workhouse.  Towards  this  project  the 
sum  of  200Z.  is  still  required,  only  750 1.  having 
been  yet  subscribed.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
work  shall  be  begun  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
forthcoming  spring.  Plans  have  been  adopted, 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  and  the  tender 
of  Mr.  Church,  of  East  Mailing,  has  been  vir- 
tually decided  upon. 

Syston. — The  parish  church  of  Syston  has 
been  restored,  at  a cost  of  1,000Z.,  and  re-opened. 
The  earlier  vestiges  have  as  far  as  possible  been 
replaced  in  the  new  work  or  otherwise  con- 
served. Additional  accommodation  has  been 
obtained  by  the  redistribution  of  the  seats. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  to  render  the  church 
complete  and  provide  a sufficiency  of  accommo- 
dation. The  peal  of  bells  has  been  re-adjusted. 
The  church  is  wanned  of  a genial  heat,  needed 
here  by  the  absence  of  the  porch,  which  for  the 
present  has  been  deferred  from  lack  of  funds. 
The  greater  portion  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Black,  builder,  Barrow,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Moss  & Sharp,  of  Syston ; the  heating 
apparatus  by  Messrs.  Hunt  & Pickering,  of 
Leicester;  the  bell-founders  being  the  firm  of 


Taylor,  Loughborough.  Mr.  Ordish,  of  Syston, 
was  the  architect  employed. 

Penn  ( Wolverhampton ). — The  church  has  been 
restored  and  enlarged.  The  peculiar  situation  of 
the  edifice  at  a junction  of  roads  permitted  of  an 
extension  in  one  direction  only, — the  east  ; and 
in  that  direction  the  extension  could  only  be 
made  after  overcoming  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
ground.  The  plan  was  to  take  down  the 
chancel  and  entirely  rebuild  it,  after  lengthen- 
ing the  nave  by  the  addition  of  two  bays.  This 
has  been  done,  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Paley,  architect,  Lancaster,  by  the  Messrs. 
Higham,  builders,  Wolverhampton,  at  a cost  of 
3,000Z.  The  nave  has  been  lengthened  by  the 
addition  of  two  bays,  and  provides  increased 
accommodation  to  the  number  of  about  150. 
The  new  seats  are  open  low  pews  of  pitch  pine. 
The  seats  of  the  other  parts  of  the  church  have 
been  altered  to  the  same  pattern.  The  roof  of 
the  nave,  as  of  the  chancel  and  the  chancel 
aisle,  are  open  and  of  oak.  The  chancel  is 
divided  from  its  aisle  by  three  ornamented  and 
moulded  arches.  The  old  stained  window  of  the 
chancel  is  let  into  the  aisle,  while  the  chancel 
itself  is  lighted  by  a new  stained  glass  window 
of  five  lights.  Messrs.  Bratt,  of  London,  were 
the  artists.  The  reredos  is  of  alabaster,  inlaid 
with  mosaic,  representing  in  the  centre  a cross, 
on  one  side  a vine,  and  on  the  other  corn, 
emblematical  of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  To  these  are  added  the  emblem  of  the 
fom-  Evangelists,  two  upon  each  side.  The  lower 
large  undecorated  slab  of  alabaster  was  found  in 
the  church  during  the  alterations.  The  chancel 
is  floored  with  encaustic  tiles,  the  altar-rails  and 
screens  are  of  wrought  iron  work,  and  the 
chancel  stalls  are  of  carved  oak.  A new  organ, 
when  built  by  Walker,  of  London,  will  bo  placed 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  whole  of 
the  church  has  been  re-floored,  and  is  heated  by 
an  apparatus  supplied  by  Mr.  Blakemore,  of 
Wednesbury. 

Ipswich. — The  church  of  St.  Mary,  Stoke,  has 
been  again  enlarged  and  re-opened.  The  en- 
largement determined  upon  was  to  build  a new 
nave  and  chancel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
existing  church,  so  that  the  old  nave  and  chancel 
should  become  a north  aisle  to  the  new  building. 
This  was  perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  the 
church  could  be  enlarged ; but  it  was  attended 
with  the  serious  drawback  that,  without  going  to 
great  expense,  it  was  impossible  to  give  the 
building  an  imposing  external  appearance.  The 
new  nave  and  chancel  are  the  same  height 
throughout,  and  are  covered  by  a continuous 
roof,  the  style  which  has  been  adopted  being  the 
Perpendicular,  to  which  the  older  portions  of  the 
church  belong  ; the  nave  nearly  equals  in  length 
the  older  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  new  chancel 
extends  10  ft.  to  the  eastward,  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  consequence  being  that  what  with 
north  aisle  and  transept,  vestry,  south  porch,  and 
a small  south  transept  used  as  an  organ- chamber, 
the  irregularities  are  too  great  to  be  pleasing. 
The  walls  of  the  new  part  are  faced  with  cut 
flints,  •with  dressings  of  Bath  stone ; the  gable  of 
the  east  end  and  also  the  upper  part  of  the 
south  porch,  which  has  been  rebuilt  with  con- 
siderable alterations,  being  ornamented  with 
alternate  squares  of  flint  and  white  stone.  The 
large  east  window  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  by  Mrs.  Lacon,  of  the  Goldrood,  in  memory 
of  her  late  husband,  Capt.  Lacon,  R.N.  Each  of 
the  five  lights  contains  a representation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  life  of  our 
Saviour.  This  window  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell.  The  architect  employed  was  Mr. 
Butterfield,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  G. 
Hewitt,  of  Ipswich.  The  stonework  was  done 
by  Messrs.  Chinnock  & Co.  The  additional 
sittings  number  318. 

Lugwardine. — The  parish  church  has  been 
restored  and  reopened.  The  sloping  walls  be- 
tween the  transepts  on  either  side  the  church 
obstructed  the  view  and  interfered  so  seriously 
with  the  hearing,  that  the  question  of  how  to 
remedy  this  objectionable  state  of  things  became 
a most  difficult  one  to  deal  with.  This  difficulty, 
however,  has  been  overcome  by  the  erection  of  a 
longitudinal  arcade  on  either  side  of  the  nave, 
and  also  transverse  arches  to  carry  the  transept 
roofs,  so  converting  the  double  transepts  into 
gabled  aisles.  The  external  parts  of  the  build- 
ing have  not  been  altered  more  than  was  found 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  the  design 
of  restoration,  the  only  additions  being  the  build- 
ing of  a vestry  on  the  north,  and  an  aisle  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  for  the  organ  and  the 
accommodation  of  the  children.  The  plain  arch 
which  separated  the  chancel  from  the  nave  has 
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tin  replaced  by  an  arch  the  entire  width  of  the 
jmcel,  enriched  by  moulding,  in  keeping  with 
3 early  work.  There  also  at  one  time  existed 
! arch  between  the  tower  and  the  nave  which 
1 been  closed  up,  but  has  now  been  opened, 
i exposes  the  west  window  of  the  tower  to 
pw.  The  nave  and  northern  transept  roofs 
jve  been  restored  without  any  alteration  in  the 
(sign.  The  roofs  of  the  southern  transept,  the 
jw  chancel  aisle,  and  vestry,  are  all  new  and 
i keeping  with  the  other  parts  of  the  building, 
id  the  high  pews  of  bygone  days  have  been 
pplanted  by  modem  low  seats  of  varnished 
al.  The  font  is  of  hard  blue  stone,  and  stands 
! the  north  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  tower 
Itranco.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak  on  a stone  base, 
d the  whole  of  the  chancel  fittings  are  oak,  as 
lalso  the  lectern.  The  main  entrance  is  through 
p tower,  and  now  that  the  screen  has  been 
xen  down  from  the  tower  arch,  the  whole 
lurch  is  thrown  into  view.  There  is  a second 
itrance  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  as 
ell  as  an  entrance  for  the  clergy  through  the 
;stry.  The  lancet  window  at  the  side  of  the 
lancel  has  been  restored,  and  a three-light 
i ndow,  moulded  and  in  keeping  with  the  chancel 
ch,  has  replaced  the  poor  modem  window 
aich  formerly  existed.  The  transept  windows 
ive  all  been  restored,  and  the  little  Norman 
itndow  is  introduced  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
!slo.  The  east  window  has  been  filled  with 
tained  glass,  supplied  by  Clayton  & Boll,  of 
ipndon,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Long- 
Iprth.  The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles, 
lanufactured  by  Mr.  William  Godwin,  of  Lug- 
iardine.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
limes  Bowers,  of  Hereford,  under  the  super- 
(sion  of  Mr.  F.  It.  Kempson,  at  a cost  of  nearly 

loom. 

1 Eastcheap,  London. — St.  Clement’s,  near  East- 
peap,  has  been  re-opened,  after  re-arrangement 
7 Mr.  Butterfield.  The  whole  of  the  ancient 
ik  carving  has  been  preserved,  and  the  canopy 
( the  pulpit  is  decorated.  The  seats  are  in 
odem  fashion,  all  open.  The  organ  has  been 
tiproved  by  Messrs.  Gray  & Davison.  The 
tiling  has  been  brought  out  in  colour. 

I'  Malmsbury. — The  church  at  Lea  is  about  to 
B restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
(hipps,  of  London,  architect. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

I Sheffield. — The  formal  opening  of  the  boys’ 
ortion  of  All  Saints’  Schools  has  been  celebrated, 
lie  schools  are  in  connexion  with  the  church 
reoted  by  Sir  John  Brown,  on  Ellesmere-road, 
tad  they  occupy  a site,  given  by  the  same  donor, 
Inmediately  in  the  rear  of  that  edifice.  The 
fuilding  is  in  three  blocks,  one  of  which  is  the 
oys’  school ; the  second,  the  infants’  school ; 
nd  the  third,  the  girls’  school.  It  is  in  the 
(rothic  style  of  architecture,  so  as  to  correspond 
1'ith  the  church.  The  entrances  of  both  the 
|oys’  and  girls’  schools  are  surmounted  by  bell- 
pwers,  45  ft.  high.  There  is  sufficient  accom- 
laodation  for  300  boys,  the  same  number  of  girls, 
■nd  an  equal  number  of  infants.  Considerable 
Lttention,  we  believe,  has  been  paid  to  ventila- 
ion.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Flockton  & 
Abbott. 

Leelc. — The  St.  Luke’s  Church  boys’  new  school 
ias  just  been  opened  for  use.  The  school-room 
p GO  ft.  by  26  ft.,  14  ft.  high  at  the  eaves, 
Lnd  23  ft.  in  the  centre.  It  has  class-room, 
porches,  &c.  It  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
jlressings  to  the  buttresses,  windows,  gables,  &c. 
tlr.  Sugden  was  the  architect. 

Burton- upon- Trent. — A Primitive  Methodist 
iew  school-room  has  been  erected  here,  and  has 
oeen  opened  also  for  divine  worship  and  Sunday- 
school  tuition.  The  building  is  in  the  Roman- 
asque  style  of  architecture,  is  52  ft.  by  28  ft.  in 
size,  has  two  class-rooms  and  out-offices ; and 
:he  society  now  connected  therewith  numbers 
twenty  members,  and  about  ninety  scholars. 
The  school-room  will  accommodate  300  children. 

Castle  Fields,  Shrewsbury. — The  new  schools 
for  the  district  of  All  Saints  have  recently  been 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  build- 
ing consists  of  an  infants’  school,  with  porch 
and  lavatory,  and  a girls’  school  and  class-room, 
on  the  ground-floor.  A square  bell-turret,  with 
tiled  roof,  contains  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
upper  or  boys’  school,  which  has  also  a class- 
room. The  total  number  of  children  for  which 
provision  is  made  is  about  260.  The  walls  are 
built  of  red  brick,  relieved  with  bands,  &c.,  of 
white  and  blue  brick,  and  the  1-oofs  are  covered 


with  Staffordshire  tiles  ; wooden  frames,  mul- 
lions,  and  tracery  are  used  for  windows.  Mr. 
Edward  Haycock  is  the  architect,  and  the  work 
has  been  earned  out  by  Messrs.  Bowcller  & Dar- 
lington, for  852 1. 

Stapleton  ( Shropshire ). — The  first  stone  of 
a new  school  for  this  parish  has  been  laid,  by 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Allen.  The  school 
will  stand  on  a convenient  site,  facing  the  east 
end  of  the  church.  A mistress’s  house  will  bo 
provided.  Brick,  with  stone  dressings,  are  the 
materials  to  be  used.  The  roofs  will  be  covered 
with  Ridge  Hill  brindled  tiles.  The  contract  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Jones,  builder,  Stapleton, 
for  4741.  Mr.  Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury,  is  the 
architect. 

Easton  (Bristol). — The  chief  corner-stone  of 
new  school  premises  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Gabriel,  Easton,  has  been  laid.  The  site  adjoins 
the  church.  The  schools,  which  have  been 
a little  while  in  progress,  are  being  built  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Neale, 
of  Bristol,  architect.  The  building  will  be  of 
brick,  in  a similar  style  to  the  church,  and  the 
rooms  will  have  open-timbered  roofs.  There 
will  be  provided  two  schoolrooms,  65  ft.  by  20  ft., 
with  a class-room,  18  ft.  by  20  ft.,  to  each; 
together  with  master’s  residence.  The  contract 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Wilkins,  at  l,2G0i., 
but,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  foundations,  the 
total  cost,  including  fittings,  will  amount  to 
1,5501.  The  school,  when  complete,  will  accom- 
modate 600  children. 

Tunstall. — National  schools  have  been  opened 
here.  The  two  schoolrooms  on  the  ground  floor 
have  been  considerably  increased  in  height,  and 
are  used,  one  as  the  girls’  school,  and  one  as  the 
infants’  school.  On  the  upper  floor  an  addi- 
tional room,  which  is  used  as  a boys’  school,  has 
been  added,  71  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  in  connexion  with  the  old  one  on  the  same 
floor  it  forms  one  adapted  for  public  gatherings 
in  the  district.  The  facade  of  the  building,  whicli 
has  a considerable  frontage  to  King-street,  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  executed  with  red  bricks,  and 
relieved  by  bands,  &c.,  of  white  and  blue  bricks. 
The  central  portion  of  this  front  projects  slightly 
before  the  sides,  and  is  carried  up  in  a gable  form 
surmounted  by  a lofty  bell-turret,  finished  on  the 
top  with  a gilded  iron  cresting.  The  whole  is 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Ford,  architect, 
Burslem,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Beech,  builder, 
Tunstall. 


VARIORUM. 

“The  Pocket  Technical  Guide  and  Measurer 
for  Builders  and  Surveyors.  By  A.  C.  Beaton 
(Lockwood  & Co.),”  professes  to  give  in  a waist- 
coat-pocket book,  3 in.  by  2 in.,  a complete  ex- 
planation of  the  terms  used  in  building-construc- 
tion, technical  directions  for  measuring  work  in 
all  the  building  trades,  and  complete  specifica- 
tions for  houses,  roads,  and  drains,  and  of  course 
it  does  not  do  it.  “ Distilled  books,”  says 
Bacon,  in  ono  of  his  Essays,  “ are  like  distilled 
waters,  flashy  tilings.”  And  this  is  true, 
even  when  they  are  distilled  by  a know- 
ing hand ; but  what  is  to  be  said  of  a 
work  of  this  kind  when  it  is  performed  by  one 
who  can  thus  instruct  anxious  students, — “The 
mouldings  running  round  arches  ....  is 
termed  an  archivolt “ The  upright  bar  of  a 
window  is  called  the  Mullion;”  and  (more  in- 
structive still)  “ A Pinnacle,  or  Spire,  is  that 
part  of  any  building  which  rises  above  the  roof.” 
We  have  no  pleasure  in  breaking  a butterfly  on 

a wheel,  but  good  nature  has  its  limits. 

The  Law  Magazine  and  Review  (Butterworths) 
has  become  a monthly  journal  of  jurisprudence 
for  both  branches  of  the  legal  profession  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  change  from  a quarterly  to  a 
monthly  j ournal  will  make  it  a more  effective  organ 
of  the  profession  than  it  has  hitherto  been  through- 
out its  long  and  useful  career.  “ Every  lawyer 
feels  that  the  changes  coming  upon  us  both  in 
regard  to  law  and  procedure  are  of  the  very 
gravest  possible  nature.  The  fusion  of  law  and 
equity,  the  alteration  of  the  procedure  of  our 
courts,  the  reform  of  our  system  of  appeals,  of 
our  land  laws,  of  our  jury  system,  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  how  important  arc  the  questions 
which  are  already  to  the  front.  Other  journals 
will  discuss  them  from  the  point  of  dew  of  the 
public,  the  Law  Magazine  from  that  of  the  legal 
profession.”  The  first  number,  now  before  us, 
includes  a very  interesting  notice  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edwin  Wilkins  Field,  the  artist-lawyer,  written 
with  a right  appreciation  of  his  energetic 
character  and  genial  qualities. 


Watchman’s  Electric  TeU-tale  Clock. — 

Messrs.  J.  Bailey  & Co.,  of  the  Albion  Works, 
Salford,  have  just  introduced  to  public  notice 
a new  tell-tale  clock,  as  a certain  detector  of 
the  watchman  who  is  remiss  in  his  rounds.  The 
apparatus  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Pratt. 
It  consists  of  an  ordinary  clock,  to  which  is 
attached  a cylinder,  revolving  upon  a vertical 
axis,  and  driven  by  the  mechanism  of  the  clock. 
The  cylinder  is  covered  with  a sheet  of  paper, 
attached  to  it  by  spring  clips,  so  that  it  can  be 
removed  when  used,  and  a clean  sheet  substi- 
stuted  for  it.  Each  sheet  of  paper  is  divided 
longitudinally  into  hours,  and,  if  necessary,  into 
parts  of  hours,  and  crosswise  into  as  many 
divisions  as  there  are  places  to  be  visited  by  tho 
watchman.  Each  cross  division  has  a corre- 
sponding marker,  which  indicates,  by  the  im- 
pression it  makes  upon  the  paper,  the  time  the 
watchman  visits  the  place  connected  with  that 
marker.  The  markers  are  actuated  by  electro- 
magnetic apparatus,  and  in  each  room  to  be 
visited  is  an  actuating  knob.  One  objection  to 
all  such  apparatus  is,  that  the  watchman  of 
premises  has  his  attention  perpetually  distracted 
by  being  made  watchman  of  the  tell-tale  clock  ; 
and  while  listening  to  some  suspicious  sound,  or 
watching  some  suspected  spot,  is  liable  to  come 
under  suspicion  himself  by  forgetting  all  about 
the  time  and  tho  tell-tale  just  when  he  is 
attending  most  diligently  of  all  to  his  duties, 
unless,  indeed,  he  be  more  concerned  about 
watching  the  clock  than  the  premises. 

The  Railway  Interest. — It  has  lately  been 
shown  that  14,247  miles  of  railway  aro  now 
being  worked  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  which 
have  been  expended  a sum  than  500,000,000?., 
which  is  five  times  the  amount  of  the  annual 
value  of  all  the  real  property  of  Great  Britain, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt.  The  gross 
net  annual  revenue  of  the  railways  in  this 
country,  after  deducting  all  working  expenses, 
exceeds  22,000,000?.  sterling,  more  than  the  total 
revenue,  from  all  sources  of  Belgium,  Holland, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The 
companies  have  in  their  direct  employment  more 
than  100,000  officers  and  servants.  The  value  of 
the  rolling  stock  exceeds  30,000,000?.  The  con- 
sumption of  coal  and  coke  by  rail  way -engines 
amounts  to  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  tons 
a year ; so  that  in  every  minute  of  time  through- 
out the  year  above  4 tons  of  coal  are  consumed, 
and  20  tons  of  water  aro  flashed  into  steam. 
The  consumption  of  fuel  is  about  equal  to  tho 
amount  of  coal  exported  from  Great  Britain  to 
foreign  countries.  There  are  more  than  3,000,000 
tons  of  iron  laid  down  in  rails  alone,  and  the 
chairs  would  weigh  nearly  1,000,000  tons;  so  that 
there  are  not  far  short  of  4,000,000  tons  of  iron 
on  the  permanent  ways  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  these  about  30,000  tons  of  rails  have  to  be 
every  year  replaced.  No  one  will  deny  that  our 
railways  make  a figure  in  the  world. 

Book  PubHsliers. — In  the  last  issue  of  “ Forg 
Clavigera,”  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  “ I find,  in  the 
present  state  of  trade,  that  when  the  retail  price 
is  printed  on  books,  all  sorts  of  commissions  and 
abatements  take  place,  to  the  discredit  of  tho 
author ; and,  I am  convinced,  in  the  end,  to  every 
one  else’s  disadvantage.  I mean,  therefore,  to 
sell  my  own  books,  at  a price  from  which  there 
shall  be  no  abatement — namely,  9s.  6d.  the  plain 
volumes,  and  19s.  the  illustrated  ones.  My  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  will  sell  all 
my  books  at  that  price  over  their  counter ; and 
my  general  agent,  Mr.  G.  Allen,  Heathfield 
Cottage,  Keston,  will  supply  them  at  the  same 
price,  without  abatement,  carriage  paid,  to  any 
person  in  town  or  country,  on  remittance  of  tho 
price  of  the  number  of  volumes  required.  This 
absolute  refusal  of  credit  or  abatement  is  only 
the  carrying  out  of  apart  of  my  general  method 
of  political  economy ; and  I adopt  this  system  of 
sale,  because  I think  authors  ought  not  to  be 
too  proud  to  sell  their  own  books,  any  more  than 
painters  to  sell  their  own  pictures.” 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  on 
Tuesday,  the  20th  instant,  Mr.  T.  Hawksley,  tho 
president,  being  in  the  chair,  it  was  moved, 
seconded,  and  resolved  unanimously,  “ That  in 
consequence  of  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  February, 
having  been  appointed  by  her  Majesty  ‘ to  pro- 
ceed to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to  offer  Thanksgiving 
for  the  recovery  of  his  royal  higlmess  the  Prince 
of  Wales,’  the  meeting  be  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day, the  5th  of  March. 
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Silicate  Faint. — A curious  deposit  of  almost 
pure  silica  was  recently  discovered  in  one  of  the 
hills  in  North  Wales.  The  deposit  lies  in  a basin 
of  volcanic  origin,  at  a considerable  level  above 
the  sea,  and  forms  the  bed  of  a small  lake  about 
two  miles  in  length  and  one  mile  in  width. 
Amongst  its  uses,  it  is  stated  that  it  would  be  es- 
pecially suited  for  producing  crystal  glass,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  especially  if  the 
Bmall  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron  were  removed 
from  it.  At  present  the  only  use  made  of  this 
silica  is  in  the  production  of  paint.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  especially  suitable,  as  it  mixes 
freely  with  the  pigments  and  oils,  and  is  worked 
with  ease.  Moreover,  it  entirely  resists  the 
action  of  any  acid,  and  withstands  the  action  of 
heat.  Added  to  these  advantages,  are  those  no 
less  important,  that  the  paint  has  no  metallic 
base  in  its  composition,  and  when  laid  on  it 
becomes  extremely  hard,  and  polished  on  the 
surface.  The  proprietors  of  this  deposit  have 
for  some  little  time  past  been  producing  this 
paint  at  the  works  of  the  Silicate  Paint  Com- 
pany, Fenwick-street,  Liverpool,  and  extended 
trials  have  been  obtained  with  it.  Time  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  correctness  of  what  iB 
stated  about  this  paint,  but  it  seems  deserving 
of  trial. 

Tlxe  Antiquities  of  Surrey. — At  a committee 
meeting  of  the  Guildford  Institute  a printed  cir- 
cular from  the  secretary  to  the  Surrey  Archaeo- 
logical Society  was  read,  containing  a resolution 
adopted  by  the  Council,  affirming  the  desirability 
of  obtaining  a museum  in  the  county  in  which  to 
place  the  antiquities  of  Surrey  belonging  to  the 
Society.  The  circular  alluded  to  the  various 
places  in  which  a museum  might  be  established, 
as  Guildford,  Reigate,  Kingston,  Croydon,  and 
Southwark ; and  in  reference  to  the  first,  remarked 
that  it  had  been  observed  in  favour  of  Guildford 
that  it  was  the  county  town.  Alluding  to  Croydon, 
the  circular  mentioned  that  the  town  had  a fine 
literary  institution,  which  had  offered  to  place  a 
room  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council,  and  take  charge 
of  the  collection  entirely  free.  The  committee 
considered  it  very  desirable  to  take  steps  towards 
securing  the  collection  at  Guildford,  and  appointed 
a 8ub-committee,with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber, to  communicate  with  the  Archmological 
Society  on  the  subject.  Acting  on  the  part  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Capron,  on  the  6th  inst.,  asked  for 
information  as  to  the  probable  space  which  would 
be  required  for  the  collection,  both  at  the  present 
time  and  for  some  future  period.  The  corre- 
spondence was  to  be  laid  before  the  Council  on 
the  21st. 

Stained  Glass  for  Clirist  Church.,  Oxford. 

A correspondent  of  the  Times,  describing  the 
work  recently  done  in  the  Cathedral  of  Clirist 
Church,  Oxford,  says,— “The  whole  of  the  choir 
has  been  relaid  with  a beautiful  design  of  costly 
marbles,  with  inlaid  emblematical  figures  of 
Maltese  workmanship,  which  struck  me  as  being 
of  extreme  beauty;  and  I am  informed  that 
new  stalls  and  woodwork  are  being  prepared  for 
the  whole  building.  The  cathedral  never  had 
any  ancient  glass  except  a few  fragments  of 
great  richness.  But  a lady  connected  with  the 
cathedral  has  offered  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
rose-window  and  the  four  Roman  lights  below. 
A window  has  already  been  idled  in  memory  of 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  E.  Denison,  M.P.,  and 
others  are  in  progress  in  memory  of  Mr.  John 
Walter,  jun.,  and  Mr.  F.  Yyner ; and  the  friends 
of  the  late  Marquis  of  Lothian  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  present  Marquis  proposes  to  give 
a large  window  in  memory  of  his  distinguished 
brother.” 

Destruction  of  Brambridge  House. — A 

fire  has  taken  place  in  the  extensive  mansion 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn,  situated  at  Bram- 
bridge, on  the  Itchen.  Since  it  has  been  pur- 
chased by  its  present  occupier  a new  drawing- 
room and  conservatory,  with  other  expensive 
alterations,  have  been  carried  out  at  a cost  of 
25,000?.  The  fire  originated  in  the  flue  of  the 
nursery,  in  the  top  story,  and  gained  such  a 
mastery  that  it  was  not  got  under  until  the 
entire  front  of  the  building  down  to  the  ground- 
floor  ceilings  was  gutted,  and  a large  portion  of 
the  back  part  also  destroyed.  The  sweeps  had 
been  employed  in  the  room  adjoining  the  nur- 
sery on  the  previous  day.  All  the  valuable 
pictures  are  saved,  but  scarcely  any  portion  of 
the  mansion  but  the  walls  is  left.  The  damage 
done  cannot  be  less  than  between  50,000 1.  and 
60,0001.”  Near  the  house  was  a small  Roman 
Catholic  ohapel,  where  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  is  said 
to  have  been  secretly  married  to  George  IV. 


Brickdust  Mortar.  — According  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Franldin  Institute,  in  the  Spanish 
dominions  ordinary  brick-dust,  made  from  hard- 
burned,  finely-pulverised  bricks,  and  mixed  with 
common  lime  and  sand,  is  universally  and  suc- 
cessfully employed  as  a substitute  for  hydraulic 
cement.  The  writer,  during  an  engineering  ex- 
perience of  six  years  in  Cuba,  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  testing  its  merits,  and  fouud  it  in  all 
respects  superior  to  the  best  Rosendale  hydraulic 
cement  for  culverts,  drains,  tanks  or  cisterns, 
and  even  for  roofs ; whether  for  setting  flat 
tiles,  or  for  making  the  usual  tropical  concrete 
flat  roof.  It  is  regularly  known  there  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  sold  in  barrels  by  all  dealers 
in  such  articles  at  the  same  price  as  cement. 
The  proportions  used  in  general  practice  are  one  : 
of  brick-dust  and  one  of  lime  to  two  of  sand, 
mixed  together  dry,  and  tempered  with  water  in 
the  usual  way.  The  Romans,  our  readers  will 
remember,  used  pounded  bricks  in  their  mortar. 
Its  presence  serves  to  distinguish  Roman  work 
in  England. 

Water  Supply  of  the  Metropolis. — In  the 

House  of  Commons  Mr.  Stapleton  asked  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  take  any  steps  under  the  Metropolis 
Water  Acts,  1852-72,  in  consequence  of  the 
polluted  state  of  the  water  recently  supplied  by 
some  of  the  water  companies.  Mr.  Fortescue  in 
reply  said  a water  commissioner  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  examine,  at  least  once  a month, 
whether  the  water  of  the  various  companies  is 
fit  for  use,  and  to  make  a report  respecting  it 
both  before  it  undergoes  the  process  of  filtration 
and  before  it  passes  into  distribution.  He  is 
also  instructed  to  make  a special  report  when 
there  iB  any  necessity  for  such  a step.  In  the 
case  to  which  the  question  refers  he  was  asked 
to  make  a special  report,  which  I have  just  re- 
ceived. After  the  consideration  of  that  report 
I shall  be  able  to  decide  whether  there  should  be 
any  further  inqniry  into  the  water  supply  of  the 
particular  companies  referred  to. 

Sewer  Gases  and  External  House-Pro- 
tecting Drain  Traps.— The  passages  by  which 
sewer-gas  usually  enters  houses  are  soil-pipes 
from  water-closets,  and  waste  and  overflow  pipes 
from  cisterns,  baths,  lavatories,  bath  and  lavatory 
safes,  and  sinks.  Water-closets  may  be  venti- 
lated by  extending  the  soil-pipe  through  the 
roof,  or  by  means  of  two  small  pipes  tapped 
into  the  D trap  and  carried  through  an  external 
wall.  There  is  a new  trap  (Mansergh’s),  manu- 
factured by  Doulton  & Co.,  of  Lambeth,  which 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  sewer-gas 
by  the  second  set  of  passages,  and  is  always  to 
be  placed  outside  the  house.  When  waste- 
pipes  are  connected  to  house-drains  by  such 
means,  the  bell-traps,  now  commonly  attached 
to  sinks,  and  the  syphon-traps  on  cisterns  and 
other  overflows  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  this 
arrangement  cuts  off  the  communication  between 
the  house  and  the  sewer. 

Northwich.  Workhouse. — At  the  last  meet' 
ing  of  the  Northwich  Board  of  Guardians,  the 
clerk  said  that  tenders  for  the  erection  of  infec- 
tious wards  at  the  Workhouse  had  been  sent  in 
and  examined  by  the  committee,  who  submitted 
the  following  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  : — Sir.  Peter  Hodkinson,  Booth  - lane 
Head,  Sandbacli,  745Z.  10s.  6d. ; Mr.  W.  Leicester, 
Northwich,  750 1. ; Sir.  James  Bostock,  North- 
wich, 750?. ; Sir.  Joseph  Molyneux,  Witton, 
769?.  15s. ; Sir.  W.  Joynson,  Northwich, 

755 i.  12s. ; Messrs.  Vernon  & Done,  Tarporley, 
878?.  10s. ; Mr.  J.  P.  Cardwell,  Altrincham,  739?. 
(accepted)  ; Mr.  Tomlinson,  Manchester,  890?. ; 
Mr.  H.  J.  Bennett,  Northwich,  990?. ; Mr.  J. 
Owen,  Bowdon,  769?.  The  architects  are  Mr. 
Bedford,  of  Sian  Chester,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir.  Davenport,  of  Over,  near  Winsford,  Cheshire. 

Preservation  of  Paste,  &c. — A scientific 
contemporary  states  that  the  decomposition  of 
paste  may  be  prevented  by  adding  to  it  a small 
quantity  of  carbolic  acid.  It  will  not  then 
become  offensive,  as  it  often  does  when  kept  for 
several  days,  or  when  successive  layers  of  paper 
are  put  on  with  paste.  In  the  same  way,  the 
disagreeable  smell  which  glue  often  has  may  be 
prevented.  If  a few  drops  of  the  solution  be 
added  to  ink  or  mucilage,  they  will  not  mould. 
For  whitewash,  especially  when  used  in  cellars 
and  dairies,  the  addition  of  one  ounce  of  carbolic 
acid  to  each  gaHon  will  prevent  mould  and  the 
disagreeable  odour  which  sometimes  taints  milk 
and  meat  kept  in  such  places.  We  have  found 
dextrine,  mixed  with  water,  and  a few  drops  of 
clove-oil,  keep  for  months,  while  used  as  paste. 
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From  Jerusalem. — Some  time  ago  a rock- 
hewn  passage,  leading  southward  towards  the 
Temple  area  from  the  subway  at  the  Convent  of® 
the  Sisters  of  Sion,  was  opened.  Mr.  Schick  t 
has  found  a continuation  of  this  passage,  or 
rather  aqueduct,  as  it  is  now  proved  to  be, 
towards  the  north,  and  has  traced  it  from  the 
Convent  to  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  a little 
east  of  the  Damascus  gate.  At  this  point  the 
aqueduct  has  been  partially  destroyed  by  the 
formation  of  the  ditch,  cut  in  solid  rock,  whicM  I 
lies  in  front  of  and  communicates  with  the  well* 
known  caverns ; it  is  therefore  older  than  these,® 
and  can  hardly  bo  assigned  a later  date  than 
that  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  It  may  also  be  the! 
“ conduit  of  the  Upper  Pool,”  mentioned  in 
Isaiah  and  the  Second  Book  of  Kings. 

Railroad  Enterprise  in  Peru.  — The 

New  York  Evening  Express  says  : — “ The  Peru^  I 
vian  Government  proposes  a railroad  14,000  [ 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  will  connecB  I 
different  parts  of  the  country  (by  railway  and  I 
steamboats),  the  former  going  over  the  main  I 
ridge  and  valleys  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation,  I 
of  14,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  7,000  ft,  I 
higher  than  the  highest  point  of  the  Sierre  I 
Nevadas,  crossed  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad*  I 
the  elevation  being  within  1,000  ft.  of  perpetual  I 
snow.  The  combined  railway  and  steamboat  K 
communication  will  cross  the  continent  at  its 
widest  pomt,  and  M.  Meigs,  the  contractor,  has  I 
had  contracts  in  this  country  amounting  to  over® 
one  hundred  million  dollars.” 

Sales  at  the  International  Exhibitions. — ( 

The  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  I 
1851,  although  they  do  not  agree  with  those  who  I 
believe  that  the  interests  of  art,  or  those  of  the  I 
public,  would  have  been  injured  by  the  proposed  I 
sales  of  manufactured  objects,  not  in  the  Exliibi® 
tion  itself,  but  in  the  anuexes,  in  accordance® 
with  conventions  entered  into  with  the  French  I 
and  Belgian  commissions,  have  resolved  that,  as  I 
the  French  and  Belgian  commissions  have® 
liberally  relinquished  the  rights  accorded  to® 
them,  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  with  the® 
view  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  as  far  as® 
possible,  will  adopt  the  rules,  as  respects  sales* 
laid  down  for  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862. 1 

The  Preservation  of  Victoria  Park. — At® 
a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Runts  I 
said  it  was  necessary  that  the  Board  should  I 
come  to  a decision  at  once  with  regard  to  tho  I 
Victoria  Park  land  question.  He  therefore  I 
moved  that  the  Board  purchase  certain  portions  I 
of  the  land  about  to  bo  sold  by  the  Government!  I 
at  a cost  of  20,450?.  Mr.  Newton  seconded  the  I 
motion.  Mr.  Dresser  Rogers,  Mr.  Alderman  I 
Stone,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Saunders  ad-  I 
dressed  the  Board,  and  after  considerable  die-  ® 
cussion  a resolution  was  moved  that  the  Govern-  ® 
ment  undertake  the  care  of  the  land  so  pur-  ® 
chased,  and  include  it  in  Victoria  Park.  The  ® 
resolution  was  carried  by  a large  majority. 

New  Goods  Warehouses  on  the  Metro- 
politan Railway. — In  conjunction  with  the  ® 
Great  Northern  and  Midland  Companies,  the  ® 
Metropolitan  are  about  to  erect  new  goods  ware-  ® 
houses  between  Farringdon-street  and  Redcross-® 
street  in  the  City,  and  they  are  also  negotiating® 
with  the  South  Eastern  Company  for  the  erec-® 
tion  of  similar  warehouses  near  West-street,® 
Smitlifield.  The  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  I 
states  that  in  a very  short  time  the  sales  of  ® 
surplus  lands  will  enable  the  company  to  reduce  ® 
the  capital  invested  in  them  by  100,000?.  He  ® 
also  further  states  that  their  rentals  from  land  ® 
and  other  property  which  they  have  to  let  is  ® 
being  considerably  increased,  and  that  it  was  ® 
estimated  that  their  surplus  property  would.® 
shortly  realise  about  80,000?.  year. 

Sewers  in  London.  — The  St.  George’s'® 
Hanover-square,  surveyor,  reporting  on  the  state  | 
of  the  sewers  in  the  parish,  says,  “I  regret  to  I 
find  that  in  so  large  a portion  of  this  parish  ‘ the  ® 
drainage  is  in  many  cases  highly  unsatisfactory.’  ® 
In  the  in-wards,  sewers  flat-bottomed  and  un-  ® 
sound,  ill- shaped,  and  unnecessarily  large,  with  ® 
the  advantage  of  a good  fall,  are  little,  if  at  all,  I 
better  than  those  in  the  out- wards,  which,® 
though  sound  and  of  better  form,  yet  having  a ® 
very  little  fall,  are  liable  to  accumulate  deposit,  ® 
which  cannot  be  removed  without  flushing.”  ® 
The  estimate  for  flushing  is  423?.  15s.  The  I 
report  was  understood  to  be  adopted. 

Paternoster-buildings,  St.  Paul’s. — Mr.  I 
Alfred  M.  Ridge  writes  to  say  that  these  buildings  f 
were  erected  from  his  designs,  not  from  designs  ® 
by  the  City  architect,  as  stated  in  our  last. 
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nThe  Restoration  of  Warwick  Castle. — 

iroposal  has  been  made  in  New  York  for  the 
.nation  of  an  American  committee  to  co- 
ratc  with  the  English  committee  in  the 
jlertaking  to  find  funds  for  the  rebuilding  of 
rwiclt  Castle.  The  New  York  Tribune,  in  an 
fcorial  notice  of  the  project,  says, — “ The  forma- 
l of  a fund  to  restore  the  burned  portions  seems 
(have  originated  in  a general  feeling  among 
jglishmen  that  the  castle  was  a possession  in 
,ich  the  whole  nation  had  an  interest ; but  we 
l.y  just  as  well  say  that  it  was  the  inheritance 
;the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race  ; and  we,  too, 
,y  claim  our  share  in  the  honour  of  con- 
futing to  the  costly  work  of  repairing  it.” 

' The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and 
3 Southern  Embankment. — The  Metropo- 

r Board  of  Works  having  declined  to  include 
southern  embankment  in  the  Bill  which 
ay  are  about  to  present  to  Parliament,  having 
;erence  to  the  cost,  of  lighting  and  maintaining 
1)  northern  embankment,  the  Yestry  of  Lam- 
;th  have  decided  to  present  a petition  to  the 
jmse  of  Commons,  praying  that  both  embank- 
pnts  may  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing, 
d that  the  cost  of  lighting  and  maintaining 
itli  embankments  be  equally  borne  by  the  whole 
jthe  metropolis. 

'Fresco-Fainting1. — A return  to  an  Order  of 
3 House  of  Commons  contains  a copy  of  Be- 
rts to  tho  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and 
tblic  Buildings  on  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses 
; Parliament.  This  Eeport  emanates  from  a 
jmmittee  of  artists  employed  in  the  decoration 
I the  Westminster  Palace,  and  is  signed  by 
essrs.  Cope,  Watts,  Ward,  Armitage,  Herbert, 
S.  Barff,  and  E.  J.  Poynter.  These  gentlemen 
ree  that,  notwithstanding  the  ill-success  which 
is  attended  it  of  late  years,  the  use  of  fresco- 
linting  ought  not  to  be  abandoned.  The  failure 
it  is  said,  probably  due  to  the  want  of  ex- 
rience  in  tho  method  among  English  artists. 
Improvements  at  Morecambe. — The  More- 
jtnbe  Pier  is  to  be  greatly  lengthened,  the 
urks  having  been  let  to  Mr.  Horne  for  4,550Z. 
lie  work  is  to  be  commenced  immediately,  and 
r be  completed  by  the  middle  of  June.  The 
fceration  will  extend  the  pier-head  60  yards, 
aking  it  100  yards  in  length.  The  contractors 
jr  tho  new  station  at  Morecambe  have  com- 
pneed  work,  and  excavations  for  foundations 
jje  now  being  made;  The  contractors  for  the 
sw  sea-wall  and  promenade  on  the  road  to 
jeysliam  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 
London  Association  of  Foremen  Engi- 
eers  and  Draughtsmen. — The  nineteenth 
’miversary  festival  of  this  institution  took  place 
li  Saturday  evening  last,  at  the  City  Terminus 
lotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James 
toward,  M.P.,  who  was  supported  by  Admiral 
ir  Spencer  Bobinson,  Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  B. 
amuelson,  M.P.,  Dr.  Tyndall,  Mr.  J.  B.  Baven- 
.11,  C.E.,  Mr.  C.  B.  Yignoles,  and  several  other 
entlemen,  some  of  them  connected  with  leading 
iigineering  firms.  The  company  numbered 
early  300. 

A Foot  Bridge  at  Cannon-street. — A few 

lays  ago,  a footway  for  passengers  by  the  side 
if  the  South-Eastern  Bailway,  crossing  the  river 
|t  Cannon-street,  was  opened  for  pedestrians, 
/hich  provides  a new  means  of  communication 
'etween  the  north  and  the  south  sides  of  the 
'hames.  The  entrances  are  from  Dowgate- 
Itreet,  on  the  Middlesex  side,  and  from  Clink- 
ifcreet  (leading  to  the  Borough  Market),  on  the 
llurrey  side,  and  the  toll  charged  being  one 
'alfpenny,  as  at  Hungerford  and  Charing-cross. 
I’he  footway  is  open  from  five  in  the  morning 
intil  nine  in  the  evening. 

Land  Register  and  Transfer  Book. — A 
tew  register-book  is  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Streeter, 
jarrister-at-law,  to  include  all  lands,  whether 
I'reehold,  copyhold,  gavel-kind  tenure,  borough 
Snglish,  and  all  other  land  whatsoever  in  Eng- 
land, “for  making  land  available  as  a mercantile 
security,  and  also  for  simplifying  the  registration 
pf  the  title  to  real  estates  ; and  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  as  well  by 
vay  of  absolute  ownership  as  upon  trust,  or  by 
vay  of  mortgage.” 

South  Kensington  Museum. — The  arrange- 
ments for  the  special  loan  exhibition  of  ancient 
musical  instruments  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  which  will  be  opened  in  June  next,  are 
low  in  active  progress.  The  exhibition  will 
mclude  instruments  noted  for  their  decorative, 
iichseological,  ethnological,  or  intrinsic  technical 
merits. 


Lost  Land. — The  Stamford  Mercury  states 
that  a survey  has  recently  been  made  at  Clee- 
thorpes  of  land  which  has  “ gone  to  Humber,” 
or  been  devoured  by  tidal  action  upon  the  Clee- 
ness.  It  is  computed  that  upon  the  Humber 
stone  foreshore  alone,  by  throwing  up  a sub- 
stantial sea-bank,  500  to  700  acres  may  be  re- 
claimed at  an  expense  of  107.  per  acre.  Lord 
Carington  is  the  owner  of  tho  frontage.  When 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled,  this  land  ex- 
tended to  a point  near  to  the  present  mid- 
channel of  the  Humber. 

Proposed  New  City  Market. — A special 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  was 
held  at  Guildhall  last  week,  to  consider 
whether  it  was  advisable  to  erect  a new  market 
adjacent  to  that  in  Smithfield  for  the  sale  of 
meat  and  poultry.  The  scheme  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Markets  Improvement  Com- 
mittee, at  a total  cost  of  167,5001.,  of  which 
80,000L  was  for  the  land.  Four  petitions  were, 
however,  presented  against  it,  and  the  debate 
arising  npon  the  subject  was  adjourned. 

The  African  Diamond  and  Gold  Fields. — 

A shilling  “ map  of  the  South  African  republic 
or  Trans-Vaal ; showing  the  newly-discovered 
gold  diggings  of  the  diamond-fields  in  the  Orange 
Biver  state,  adjoining,”  has  been  “published  by 
authority,  and  mapped  by  Matthew  A.  Purcell, 
C.E.,  18,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  London.” 
A detailed  map  of  this  new  district  of  country 
has  been  much  wanted,  it  seems,  and  has  now 
been  supplied,  at  great  cost  and  trouble. 

Mining  Property  in  Chili. — Some  of  the 
most  renowned  copper  and  silver  mines  in  Chili, 
the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Sampson  Waters, 
who  realised  a large  fortune,  have  lately  changed 
hands  through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Driver,  the 
auctioneers.  They  were  the  whole  of  the  San 
Pedro,  and  parts  of  the  Deseubridora  copper 
mines,  and  shares  of  the  Juana  and  Colorado 
silver  mines,  with  valuable  plant,  and  realised 
upwards  of  106,000Z. 

New  Works  on  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway. — The  total  amount  of  share 
capital  to  be  raised  for  the  new  works  for  which 
the  company  are  going  to  Parliament  amounts 
to  l,300,00dz.,  and  amongst  other  new  stations, 
and  other  works  proposed  to  be  erected  out  of 
this  sum  are  two  large  new  stations,  ono  at 
Bradford,  and  the  other  at  Blackburn,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  widening  of  a long  viaduct  on  the 
company’s  line  to  Liverpool,  near  Wigan. 

The  Railway  Bridge  in  Southwark 
Street. — At  their  meeting  last  week  the  St. 
Saviour’s  Board  of  Works  authorised  the  clerk  to 
give  notice  to  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Company  that  if  their  railway  bridge  in  South- 
wark-street  were  not  made  water-tight  within 
fourteen  days,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from 
percolating  through  it  as  at  present,  proceedings 
would  immediately  be  taken  against  the  com- 
pany by  indictment. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society. — The  First  Evening  Meeting  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  February  27,  when  papers  will 
be  read  “ On  the  most  important  Archmological 
Discoveries  during  the  past  Year,  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Oxford,”  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker, 
Merton  College ; and  “ On  the  Garford  Barrow, 
near  Abingdon,  lately  opened,”  by  Mr.  James 
Parker. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — By  permission 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers the  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  of  Mon- 
day, February  12th,  was  held  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  of  that  institution,  when  the  discussion 
on  the  Paper,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  entitled 
“Land,”  was  resumed,  and,  after  a lengthy  de- 
bate, was  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting,  to  be 
held  on  Monday  evening,  Februaiy  26th. 

Copper  Gas-Pipes. — The  Journal  de  VEclai- 
rage  states  that  on  the  occasion  of  a workman 
cutting  through  such  a pipe  with  a file,  an  explo- 
sion occurred,  by  which  he  was  much  burnt.  It 
appeared,  upon  examination,  that  the  pipe  was 
coated  with  a black  matter,  which  was  found 
upon  analysis  to  be  an  acetate  of  copper,  liable 
to  explosion  between  203  and  248  degrees.  The 
circumstance  is  not  unprecedented. 

Leek. — To  the  Congregational  church  and 
schools,  a new  lectiu-e-hall,  &c.,  is  about  to  be 
added.  All  the  buildings  are  of  stone,  in  the 
Early  Decorated  Gothic  style.  Mr.  Sugden,  of 
Leek,  is  the  architect. 


Asphalte  Roadways. — The  Corporation  of 
London  have  given  instructions  for  Princes- 
street,  Mansion  House,  to  be  laid  with  asphalte, 
by  the  Montrotier  Asphalte  Company,  on  a sub- 
stratum of  concrete,  made  with  the  natural 
hydraulic  cement  from  Lyme  Begis.  Tho 
enormous  traffic  in  this  part  of  London  will 
prove  a crucial  test  for  roadways  executed  in 
the  manner  proposed. 

Wincliester  Assize  Courts. — The  designs  for 
new  Assize  Courts,  Winchester,  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Wyatt,  obtained  in  a limited  competition,  are, 
we  believe,  to  be  earned  out  by  Messrs.  Hill  & 
Sons.  The  buildings  are  Gothic  in  style,  and 
the  cost  null  be  something  like  30,000Z.  The  old 
courts  will  be  retained  for  witnesses,  and  form 
part  of  the  general  design. 

St.  Andrew’s  Churcli,  Holbora.  — Tho 

Church  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  is  to  be 
decorated  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  S. 
Teulon,  architect,  a sum  of  750Z.  having  been 
decided  upon  by  the  trustees  to  be  expended. 
The  specified  suggestions  of  Messrs.  W.  Phillips 
& Son,  of  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  have 
been  accepted  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  Liverpool  Tramways. — The  corpora- 
tion have  resolved  to  purchase  the  tramways 
within  the  borough,  and  to  keep  the  tramway 
system  in  their  own  hands.  They  are  support- 
ing a Tramway  Bill  to  these  ends  in  Parliament, 
with  power  to  borrow  250,000Z. 

Sunderland  Workmen’s  Dwellings  Com- 
petition.— The  second  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Tillman,  of  Sunderland. 


TENDERS 

For  sewer  and  boundary-wall  and  gates  to  land  at  West 
Brompton,  for  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
District.  Mr.  John  Giles,  architect: — 

Boundary-wall 
and-Gates. 
..£535  0 0 


Aviss  & Co 

Clarke  

Wigraore  

Crockett  

Marshall  

Thirst  & Co 

h'illingback 

Nowell  & Robson 

Keeble  

Colo  

Morris  

Henshaw&  Co.  (a© 
Potter  


Sewer. 

£2,815  0 0 

2,658  0 0 

2,425  0 0 

2,370  0 0 

2,344  0 0 

2,321  0 0 

2,250  0 0 

2,165  0 0 

2,127  0 0 

2,099  3 0 

1,995  0 0 

:epted)  1,993  0 0 
1,903  10  0 


707  10  0 
715  0 0 
527  0 0 


For  rebuilding  All  Saints'  Schools,  Wandsworth.  Mr. 
John  M.  K.  Hahn,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  Morris  Evans  : — 

Extra  on  Internal 
Brick  Facing. 


Dove,  Brothers.... 
Easton,  Brothers 

Atkinson 

Parsons  


£2,475  0 0 ...£40  0 0 

2,195  0 0 ...  15  0 0 

2,148  0 0 ...  15  0 0 

1,977  15  0 ...  65  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  stables,  and  gate- 
lodge,  at  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire,  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Adcock. 
Mr.  F.  N.  Kemp,  architect 

Residence. 


Smith  1,950 

Twelvetrees  1,825 

Kidd  (accepted)  1,785 

Crapper  (for  plumber’s  work)...  200 
Stables. 

Smith  £1,025 

Foster 1,000 

Dal  by  960 

Twelvetrees  880 

Kidd  (accepted)  870 

Kidd  „ 2. ‘°da.t £340 

Smith 3^8 

Twelvetrees  (accepted) ...  322 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Meyerton  House, 
Hailsham,  for  Mr.  M.  Meyer.  Mr.  R.  K.  Blessley,  archt- 


Peerless 

Skinner  

Stonestreet  , 


£810  0 0 
584  0 0 
565  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  3,  Samuel-street, 
Woolwich,  for  Mr.  Henry  Shersby.  Messrs.  William 
Gosling  & Son,  architects 

Hiscock £311  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  stables,  coach-houses, 
&c.,  Shooter’s-hill,  Kent,  for  Mr.  William  Barrington 

H iscock  £396  0 0 

Williams...-. 385  8 10 

Fenn  & Harwood 375  0 0 

Daniels  309  13  O 

Blackmore  A Morley  ... 309  0 0 

Lonergan  250  0 0 
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’ For  baker’s  house  and  three  shops,  at  Dover.  Mr.  J. 
Edwin  Bolton,  architect : — 


Bourne 
Adcock  & Rees 

Tucker  

Richardson 

H umphrey 

Bushel!  


..£1,170  0 0 
1,097  0 0 
..  1,070  0 0 
1,053  0 0 
. 1,040  0 0 
975  0 0 


For  cottage  and  greenhouses,  at  Dover.  Exclusive  of 
hot-water  apparatus.  Mr.  J.  Edwin  Bolton,  architect 


Parks  

Adcock  & Rees  .. 

Richardson  . 

Humphrey  

Bourne ..  ’ 


* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  at  Folkestone. 

Mr.  S.  Slingsby  Stallwood,  architect : — 

Bowlcy  £1,130  0 0 

Unwin 986  0 0 

Holdam 960  0 0 

Brooks  & Co 930  0 0 

Webster  875  0 0 

Prebble  855  6 0 

Newman  (accepted) 830  0 0 


Batli  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


F.  & K.  Johnson  

Gibson,  Brothers 

Castle  k Co 

8elby 

Wheeler  & Gregory 

G.  Jones 
Honour  & Castle 
T.  Jones 


£2,599  0 0 
..  2,538  0 0 
. 2,9X1  0 0 

..  2,250  0 0 
..  2,241  0 0 
..  2,216  0 0 
. 2,19-1  0 0 
..  2,110  0 0 


For  laundry,  kitchen,  and  bakehouse  machinery  and 
fittings,  to  the  new  Lambeth  Workhouse.  Kenuington- 
lane,  including  ail  incidental  builder's  work.  Messrs  R 
Parris  A T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  architects 

Jeakcs £3,757  0 0 

Smith  3 300  o 0 

Benhatn  (accepted) 3,217  0 0 


For  restoration  and  additions  to  Jevington  Rectory, 
Sussex.  Mr.  H.  Evean  Rumble,  architect 

Avis  £2,493  0 0 

Peerless  (accepted) 2/125  10  0 

For  finishing  eight  houses  (now  in  carcass),  at  Charlton, 
Kent,  for  Capt.  Davis.  Messrs.  Dean,  Son,  A Matthams 
architects : — ’ 


Gough  

Welch 

Roddam  

Wood 

Phillips  

Dover  A Co. 

Blackmore  A Morley 
Stent  eford 

W atersou  A Co 

Button 

Day 

Stovell 

Hull  (accepted) 

TpPP  * 

Tyler11  .. 

Meadows 


..£2,405  0 0! 
..  2,200  0 0 
..  2,165  0 0 
..  2,050  0 0 
. 1,945  0 0 
1,899  0 0 
..  1,880  0 0 


1,6 


0 0 


1,600  0 
1,590  0 
1,585  0 0 
1,487  0 0 
1,475  0 0 
1,395  0 0 
1,390  o 0 
1,384  0 0 
1,337  0 0 
990  0 0! 


For  restoring  Saxmundham  Church,  Suffolk  Mr  R M 
Phipson,  architect . . . 

Nave,  Ac.  Chancel.  Porch. 
£1,587  ...£350  ..  £163 


Cornish  

Smyth  A Son 

Luff  

Carter 

Tooley 

Grimwood  (accepted) 


1,359 
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For  relief  office  and  dispensary  at  Fast-street,  Maryle. 
bone,  for  the  parish  of  Maryleboue.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Shell 
architect ; — ’ 

-n  If  both 

Buildings  House  erected 

in  iorfe.  in  East-  under  one 
T . . t>  court.  street.  contract. 

LsHe,  Brother.  ...  £2,883  . £1,523  . £,516 

Chappell  2,931  ].5:0  ; 44#1 

Carter  & Son  2,76.1  . 1,432  J195 

2.763  ..  1,367  1070 

CroDtctt  2,650  i,390  ^ 

Staines  A Son 2,736  . 1 396  3 99R 

Gibson  Brothers  ...  2,587  1,3-47  . ^ 31900 

Manley  A Rogers  2,627  . . 1,240  3775 

Hearle 2,665  1,197  3V94 

£arPan *.399  ...  1,051  3,450 

Saul  2,318  1,198  3,447 

For  alteration s at  the  “ Anchor  and  Hope"  Public- 
house,  Chelsea. — The  lowest  tenderer  stales  that  in  last 
week  s list  one  tender  was  omitted,  namely,  that  of  Mr. 
Simpson  (418/.),  who  prepared  the  plans  and  specifications. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J-  D. — J.  T. — Mr.  C.  — R.  P.  - T.  W.  A. T.  C. H.  S.  S W S 

M.  M.  — E.  W.  L.— T.  \V.  S.— Messrs.  D.— M.— J.  J.  L.-J.G.— W.  H.— 

K J.— C.  C.  H. — J.  R. — S.  W.— J.  E.  B. — G.  L.  B.— T H G B E.— 

W.  T.— Inquirer.— J.  R.— Admiral  O. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac. , must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
Public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers,  Mer- 
chants, and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway -rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


Turret  Clocks. — Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
clocks,  from  15Z. ; church  clocks,  from  40Z.  The 
wheel -work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale Entrance — Burlington  Steam  Works.[ADVT.] 


TO  BUILDERS.— MOSS  HALL  ESTATE’ 

FINCHLEY.— TENDERS  WANTED,  to  FINISH  the  Re" 
maining  HOUSES  ou  this  Estate.  Full  particulars,  specil 
to  be  seen  at  the  Estate  Office,  1,  Alexandra-grove,  01 
MON  DAY,  the  26th  inst.  Security  required,  with  short, 
mpletiuii.  Tenders  to  be  addressed  to  S.  G.  care  of  Mesi 


1 and  after 


^PO  BUILDERS. — The  Corporation  of  Car- 

1 narvon  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  RESTORA- 
TION  of  the  Guildhall. 

Drawings  and  specifications  may  be  examined  at  the  Office  of  Mr. 
J.  THOMAS,  Architect,  Castle-square,  Carnarvon.  Tenders  to  lie 
delivered  at  the  Borough  Surveyor's  Office,  sealed  aud  addressed 
" Tcuders  for  Guildhall  Restoration,"  ou  or  before  SATURDAY,  the 
2nd  day  of  MARCH.  The  Corporation  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 


HP 0 BUILDERS  and  C0NTRACT0RS.- 

1.  Persons  desirous  of  TENDERING  for  the  ERECTION  of  the 
BRISTOL  aud  WESTERN  COUNTIES  RACE  STAND  and  OFFICES 
at  Upper  Knowle,  Bedminster.  near  Bristol,  may  seethe  Plans  and 
Specifications  ol  the  Work  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  S.  H.  HYDE,  50,  Queen- 
square,  Bristol.  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  addressed  to  " The  Bristol  and 
Western  Counties  Racecourse  Company  (Limited)"  on  or  liefore 
MONDAY,  the  4th  of  MARCH  next  The  lowest  or  any  Tender  will 
not  necessarily  be  accepted,  and  no  payment  will  be  made  for 
Tender  sent  in.  CLARK  & HOLLAND,  Architects,  Newuntrke 
Feb.  13th,  1872. 


Architects,  before  committing  themselves 

to  any  system  of  Warming,  should  send  to 
TRU SWELL,  BROTHERS,  & HOLDEN,  100, 
Nottingliam-street,  Sheffield,  for  a prospectus  of 
their  Improved  Patent  Hot-Air  Apparatus.  [Advt.] 


NO  PAINT— NO  RUST. 

GREAT  DISCOVERY. 

BRONZED  IRON, 

BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TURNER  & ALLEN 

(Solo  Patentees), 

ART-FOUNDERS.  ENGINEERS.  MERCHANTS. 
AND  CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Extract  from  Paper  read  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  December  4,  1871, 
by  Henry  Carr,  esq.,  C.E.  : — 

: The  great  desideratum  of  the  day,  no  doubt, 
is  some  means  of  permanently  protecting  iron 
from  rust : this  is  now  said  to  be  done  by  Messrs. 
Turner  & Allen,  of  201,  Upper  Thames-street. 

If  the  process  of  coating  iron  with  copper  can 
be  successfully  carried  out  on  a large  scale,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  of  our  time.” 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
WORKS FARRINGD0N  ROAD. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “Hot- Water  Heating.” 


rPO  BUILDERS. — TENDERS  are  invited 

JL  . i\,T  3 NEW  HOTEL,  to  be  built  at  Kirkley-next-Lowestoft, 
taming  atmut  thirty  rooms.  Plans  and  specifications  may  lie  seen 
or  after  FEBRUARY  26th:  and  Tenders  are  to  be  sent  in  by 
TWELN  h o'clock  on  FRIDAY,  the  8th  day  of  MARCH. 

"■'-e  lowest  or  any  Tender  will  not  necessarily  tie  accepted. 

. „ „ , „ GEO.  GLOVER.  Architect, 

westoft,  February  20,  1872. 


T°  BUILDERS  — TENDERS  are  RE- 

JL  QU1RED  (or  the  ERECTION  of  TWELVE  HOUSES  at  East 
Acton.  Plans  may  be  seen  and  quantities  obtained  at  the  Offices  of 
Mr  JOHN  li.  BADOCK,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  7.  Staple-inn, 
Holbora,  on  the  2sth  and  29th  FEBRUARY,  and  the  1st  MARCH 
5s  to  b*  deposited  for  the  quantities,  to  be  returned  when  Tenders  are 
delivered.  The  lowest  or  any  Tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 


rpO  BUILDERS. — The  Directors  of  the 

JL  Lichfield  Brewery  Company  are  desirous  to  receive  TF.N'nF.lifi 
for  the  ERECTION  of  a NEW  BREWERY  at  Lid, field  The  draw, 
ings  and  specification  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  nr  at 
the  Architect's,  Mr.  GEORGE  SCAMELL.  18.  Great  George-strect 
Westminster,  on  and  after  MONDAY,  the  26th  inst  Quantities  wili 
be  supplied,  price  two  guineas  (which  will  lie  returned  on  receipt  of  a 
bonA  fide  Tender),  and  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Survevors 
” CURTIS.  8,  Union-court,  Old  Broad  street,  London.  Tenders] 

■ THURSDAY,  the  7thCday*of 
.bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
JOHN  GILBERT,  Secretary. 


MARCH.  1872. 


Lichfield,  20th  February,  1872.  ' 


TO  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.—  1 

TENDERS  are  required  for  the  ERECTION  of  a YEOMANRY  I 
DRILL  HALL,  with  corrugated  iron  roof,  at  the  Star  Tavern,  I 
No.  45a.  Peascod-street,  Windsor.  Apply  to  P.  J.  BYRNE,  Esq.  I 
Architect  and  Surveyor,  4,  Frances-road,  Windsor,  where  the  plans  I 
may  be  inspected  and  quantities  supplied,  on  deposit  of  10s.  6d.  to  bo  I 
returned  on  receipt  of  a bond  fide  Tender. — Tenders  addressed  to  <1 
Mr.  A.  WILSON,  45,  Peascod-street,  Windsor,  on  or  before  the  4lh  I 
day  of  MARCH,  1872,  endorsed  " Tender  for  Drill  HalL" 


TO  BUILDERS.  — Builders  desirous  of  J 

TENDERING  for  the  REBUILDING  in  part  and  lor  certain  ■ 
ALTERATIONS  at  the  Vicarage  House,  Canewdon,  near  Rochford,  I 
Essex,  may  inspect  the  drawings,  specifications,  and  conditions  at  the  I 
Vicarage,  on  and  alter  the  24th  inst. 

Tenders  for  the  work  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Vicarage.  9 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  T.  A.  MANING,  not  Inter  than  the  18th  of  I 
MARCH  next. 

The  lowest  or  any  Tender  will  not  necessarily  be  accepted. 

GEORGE  WOOD  & SON. 

Solicitors,  Rochford,  Essex.  ,1 

February  19th,  1872. 


^0  CONTRACTORS. — BUILDERS' 


me 

1.  wishing  to  TENDER  for  the  ERECTION  of  a MANSION  at 
Trcborth,  near  BaHgor,  in  the  County  of  Carnarvon,  for  R.  1 
Davies,  esq.  M. P.  can  see  the  plans  and  specifications  at  Messrs.  ‘I 
HUGHES  A CO.'S  Office,  Menai  Bridge,  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  I 
MARCH,  between  the  hours  of  NINE  a.m.  and  SIX  p.m.  Tenders  to  I 
be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  MARCH,  to  Messrs.  HUGHES-  I 
4!  CO.  The  lowest  or  any  other  Tender  will  not  ol  necessity  be  I 
accepted.  Any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

R.  G.  THOMAS,  Architect,  Meuai  Bridge.  I 

February  12th,  1872. 


TO  CONTRACTORS.— The  Directors  of 

the  Louth  Water  Company  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  'I 
for  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  a RESERVOIR,  ENGINE  and  BOILER  I 
HOUSE,  and  other  Works  ; also  for  the  Supply  and  Laying  of  Water  I 
Mains.  Distribution  Pipes,  Valves,  Ac.  fur  the  Supply  of  the  Borough  ] 
of  Louth  with  Water. 

A printed  copy  of  the  schedule  of  quantities  and  specification  can  lie  I 
obtained,  and  the  contract  drawings  inspected,  at  the  Offices  of  I 
Messrs.  SHELFORI)  & ROBINSON,  7.  Westminster  Chambers,  S.W.  | 
the  Engineers  of  the  Company,  on  the  payment  of  thirty  shillings. 

Tenders,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  ol  the  Company,  WILLIAM  I 
HYDE,  Jun.  Esq.  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  will  be  received  up  to  the  6th  I 
of  MARCH.  The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the. 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 


TO  CONTRACTORS.  — SC0TSW00D,  I 

NEWBURN,  and  WYLAM  RAILWAY.  — Notice  is  hereby  1 
given,  that  the  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  j 
CONSTRUCTION  ot  the  FIRST  SECTION  of  the  above  RAILWAY  1 
from  Scotswood  to  Newbuni,  consisting  of  a double  line  of  Railway,  ] 
2J  miles  in  length.  Plans,  sections,  drawings,  and  specifications  may  I 
he  seen  aud  schedules  of  quantities  obtained  on  and  after  MONDAY,  3 
MARCH  4th,  1872,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Engineers,  Messrs.  G.  A.  1 
HARRISON  and  WM.  GEO  & H.  LAWS.  Central-buildings.  Granger-  \ 
street  West,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Sealed  Tenders,  addressed  to  the 
Directors,  and  marked  "Scotswood,  Newbum,  and  Wylam  Railway,"  I 
"Tender  for  No.  1 Contract,"  to  be  sent  to  the  above  Offices  before 
noon  ou  THURSDAY.  MARCH  14th,  1872.  The  Directors  do  not  bind  1 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  February  19th,  1872. 

WM.  COCKBURN.  Secretary.  I 
N.B.— The  plans,  Ac.  for  the  Second  Section  from  Newburn  to 
Wylam,  4 miles  in  length,  will  be  ready  shortly. 


PARISH  of  CHELSEA.— Notice  is  hereby 

JL  given  that  the  Vestry  of  this  Parish  will  meet  at  the  Vestry- 
hall,  King's-road,  on  MONDAY,  the  4th  day  of  MARCH  proximo,  at  I 

clock  in  the  evening,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  SUPPLY  1 

1872,  to  the  25th  March, 

1 uays  inclusive,  oi  me  ioi' — • "”'3.  — " 

WORKS 

Scavengers'  Brooms. 

•Scavenging  and  Watering. 

•Scavenging,  Watering,  aud  Removing  Dust,  Ac.  Kcnsal  New-town. 

•Cartage  and  Horse  Hire. 

•Collection  and  Removal  of  the  Dust,  Ashes,  Ac. 

•Street  Lamp-post  Fixing,  and  the  Supply  and  Fixing  of  Lanterns, 
Fittings,  Ac. 

•Coals  and  Coke. 

•Flints. 

•Granite,  of  different  kinds,  broken. 

•Do.  do.  do.  for  delivery  at  Kensal  New-  | 

•Mason's  and  Pavior's  Work  and  Materials. 

•Red  Gravel  Hogging. 

•Gravel.  Shingle,  and  Gravel  Hogging. 

•Bricklayer's  Work,  Sewers  and  Drains. 

Supply  of  Water,  and  all  needful  Stand-posts,  Pipes,  Valves,  Ac.  toe 
Watering  the  Roads. 

Supply  of  Water,  and  do.  do.  Kensal  New-town. 

The  Tenders  (except  those  for  the  supply  of  water,  Ac.  for  watering 
the  roads)  are  to  be  upon  printed  forms,  which,  with  further  particu- 
lars, may  he  obtained,  at  this  Office,  and  samples  of  the  brooms,  lamp- 
post lanterns,  Ac.  required  may  be  seen  at  the  Surveyor's  Office,  here, 
daily,  between  the  hours  of  TWELVE  and  ONE.  The  printed  forms  of  , 
Tender  for  bricklayer's  work,  sewers  and  drains,  lias  specification  and 
schedules  attached,  and  is  only  to  be  hod  upon  payment  of  a deposit 
of  ten  shillings. 

The  Vestry  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  making  special  con-  i 
tracts  ill  any  ot  the  above  trades  and  lor  any  ol  the  above  articles  and 
works,  if  they  shall  sec  fit,  and  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

The  Tenders  are  tc  . . 

the  Parish  of  Chelsea,"  and  endorsed  "Tender  (01 
TWO  o’clock  on  the  said  4th  MARCH  proximo. 

Each  Tender  must  be  enclosed  in  a separate  envelope. 

All  contract  deeds  will  be  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the  Vestry.  I 

If  any  article  or  work  lie  not  supplied  or  executed  to  their  satirise-  1 
tion,  the  Vestry  will  obtaiu  the  supply  or  execution  of  other  articles  I 
or  works  of  other  parties  at  the  excuse  ol  the  contractor.  Parties  I 
Tendering  must  appear  personally  at  the  time  the  Tenders  are  oi-cnecf.  ■ 
By  order,  CHARLES  LAHEE,  Vestry-Clerk.  ■ 

Vestry-hall,  King's-road,  S.W.  February,  1872. 

• Each  person  Tendering  for  these  services,  supplies,  or  works,  is  I 
required  to  bring  (but  not  to  enclose)  a Bank  note,  value  ten  pounds  ■ 
(104.)  with  each  Tender,  ns  aguarantee  of  good  faith,  which  raid  Bank  I 
note  will  be  returned  should  the  Tender  not  be  accepted.  The  note*  I 
brought  with  Tenders  subsequently  accepted  will  be  retained  until  the  | 
contract  deeds  are  duly  executed,  or  until  the  contracts  are  otherwise  1 
completed. 
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VOL.  XXX.— No.  1517. 


Contemplated  Legislation 
as  to  Employers  and 
Employed. 

T is  announced  that  the 
important  question  of  the 
l'elations  between  master 
and  workman  will  come 
to  the  fore  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session  of 
Parliament.  Even  if  no 
specific  enactment  had 
been  contemplated  on  the 
subject,  it  must  have 
cropped  out  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  of  other 
matters, — such,  for  in- 
stance,  as  the  Bill  for  the 
regulation  of  collieries. 
In  all  questions  affect- 
ing workmen’s  clubs  or 
benevolent  institutions, 
strikes,  conspiracies, 
payment  of  "wages  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  one 
general  principle  is  in- 
volved. It  becomes, 
therefore,  extremely  im- 
portant that  this  true 
jnciple,  which  underlies  all  the  relations  of 
[our  and  capital,  should  be  distinctly  under- 
j'od.  It  is  very  possible  that  exaggerated 
ipes,  or  equally  disproportionate  fears,  may 
I entertained  as  to  the  effect  of  legislative 
lion  on  these  relations.  All  the  more  is  it 
bedient  steadily  to  contemplate  the  question 
the  white  light  of  truth,  undisturbed  by  the 
1 of  controversy. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  far  back  into 
b history  of  the  relations  of  employer  and 
iployed.  The  only  reason  for  any  refer- 
ee to  this  part  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in 
B fact,  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
pourer  presents  features  from  which  the  state 
(the  manufacturing  operative  or  craftsman  has 
pome  almost  entirely  dissociated.  While  the 
pent  laws  as  to  villenage,  ascription  to  the 
1,  or  any  of  the  successive  steps  from  serfdom 
freedom,  are  only  to  be  studied  in  actual  opera- 
jn  in  Russia,  or  in  non-European  countries, 
iay  have  yet  left  their  markon  our  institutions. 
;ie  tie  between  a pauper  and  his  parish  is  a relic 
! these  laws.  And  in  our  remoter  rural 
atricts,  the  day  labourer  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
bugh  not  by  the  enactment  of  law,  very  much 
' the  command  of  the  resident  farmers,  who  are 
p sole  distributors  of  employment.  So  much 
ithis  the  case  that  a certain  amount  of  female 
d infant  labour  in  harvest  time  is  in  some  cases 
pulated,  as  a condition  of  agricultural  employ- 
ant  for  the  man.  No  view  of  the  case,  there- 
re,  can  be  adequate  that  fails  to  glance  at  those 
stances  where  the  influence  of  the  feudal 
"stem,  and  of  a social  state  older  and  ruder 
an  feudality,  has  not  yet  become  entirely 
joperative. 

j Without  touching  upon  the  ethics  of  the  case, 

\ may  be  stated  as  the  preliminary  condition  of 
quiry  that  the  relations  between  the  employer 
pd  the  employed  are  regarded,  according  to  the 
jnius  of  the  age,  as  simply  matters  of  contract, 
he  sanctity  of  contract  is  a subiect  especially 
>ngenial  to  the  English  character.  There  can 
! little  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  modem 
gislation,  as  well  as  of  modern  thought,  is  to 
ace  all  the  relations  of  society  more  and  more 
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upon  the  basis  of  contract,  either  actual  or  im- 
plied, and  perhaps  fictitious.  Labour  is  theo- 
retically regarded  as  a commodity.  The  labourer 
has  something  to  sell  ; — the  strength  of  his 
muscles,  in  the  humblest  cases, — the  intelligence 
and  skill  of  his  eyes  and  fingers, — the  experience 
and  ability  developed  by  the  practice  of  his 
craft.  The  higher  and  rarer  the  power  he  brings 
to  the  service  of  his  fellows,  the  higher  his  pay. 
One  man  can  only  guide  a plough ; another  can 
move  an  army  in  the  field.  To  each  according 
to  his  ability  should  be  his  remuneration. 

If  contract,  then,  be  the  basis  on  which  the 
employment  of  labour  is  to  be  regulated,  the  next 
point  is  that  contract  should  be  rendered  at  once 
free  and  binding.  In  its  inception  it  should  be 
perfectly  free ; as  free,  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
condition  of  civilisation  will  admit.  Its  perma- 
nent and  enforcible  character  is  an  element  as 
necessary  to  its  proper  action  as  its  freedom  of 
origin.  And  enforcement  involves  penalty.  For 
all  parties  to  be  free  to  contract,  there  must  be 
a third  party,  that  is  to  say,  the  law,  to  take  care 
that  a contract,  freely  and  duly  entered  into, 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a dead  letter. 

This,  we  hold,  is  the  main  principle  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Details  may  be  numerous,  and 
modifications  may  be  necessaiy.  But  with  one 
luminous  principle  kept  distinctly  in  view,  count- 
less squabbles  may  be  arrested.  It  is  as  when  a 
sailor  guides  his  course  by  the  stars  or  by  the 
compass.  With  every  shift  of  the  wind  he  may 
tack  or  veer ; with  the  encounter  of  every  wave, 
he  may  deflect  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ; but 
his  object  is  fixed,  and  his  course,  infinitely 
variable  in  its  momentary  direction,  is,  in  the 
main,  straight. 

Freedom  of  contract,  however,  implies  one 
important  preliminary.  To  be  real  and  effective, 
there  is  requisite,  not  equal,  but  equivalent, 
knowledge  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Here,  again,  the  principle 
is  clear,  although  the  application  may  become 
extremely  complex.  Legislation  recognises  this 
truth,  by  rendering  contracts  in  certain  cases 
invalid.  Infants, — legal  infants,  be  it  under- 
stood,— are  considered  incapable  to  contract.  So, 
— shall  it  be  said  to  the  honour  of  the  civilisation 
of  the  day  ? — are  married  women.  If  a contract 
be  shown  to  have  been  entered  into  in  conse- 
quence of  fraudulent  representations, — that  is  to 
say,  in  consequence  of  one  party  receiving 
information  superior  to  that  of  the  other,  and 
making  an  unscrupulous  use  of  such  informa- 
tion,— the  contract  may  be  void  or  voidable. 
The  common  sense  of  justice  entertained  by 
mankind  confirms  this  rule.  If  the  case  of  the 
soldier  who  has  enlisted  when  he  was  drunk  be 
cited  as  an  exception,  the  answer  is  that  drunken- 
ness, itself  a crime,  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  any  act  committed  during  the 
temporary  unintelligence  of  the  actor.  A man 
cannot  be  allowed  to  plead  his  own  tort. 

It  is  evident  that  so  long  as  there  exists  a 
great  disparity  between  the  education  and  the 
means  of  information  possessed  by  different 
classes  of  society,  there  will  exist  a cause  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  freedom  of  contract.  But  all 
that  legislative  action  can  contemplate,  by  way 
of  interference  in  the  matter,  is,  to  give  relief 
in  case  of  actual  fraud.  Hardships  thei*e  must 
and  will  be,  and  mistakes  many;  but  under 
troubles  of  this  kind  the  education  of  the  whole 
people  makes  its  way.  The  more  widespread  is 
education  of  all  kinds,  especially,  in  this  case, 
knowledge  of  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the 
special  occupation  to  which  the  contract  refers, 
the  more  thoroughly  free  will  be  the  inception 
of  contracts. 

Having  regarded  thus  far  the  general  state 
of  the  case,  the  next  point  to  consider  is  the 
relative  or  counterbalancing  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  employer  and  by  the  producer  of 
labour.  It  is  not  equality,  as  we  have  hinted, 
that  exists  or  should  exist  between  the  parties  ' 
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but  equivalence.  All  barter,  all  exchange,  all 
contract,  are  based  on  one  man  having  something 
with  which  he  is  willing  to  part,  in  exchange  for 
something  with  which  some  other  man  is  willing 
to  part.  An  African  savage,  for  whom  bountiful 
nature  supplies  the  fruit  and  the  leaves  which 
form  his  sole  food,  clothing,  and  furniture,  is  the 
best  example  of  what  we  may  call  a self-con- 
tained man.  What  does  he  need  to  buy  or  to 
sell  ? First,  indeed,  he  has  to  buy  a wife ; 
and  here  comes  his  initiation  into  commerce. 
Later,  he  has  found  out, — and  so  much  the 
worse  for  him, — that  by  stealing  and  selling  his 
brother  he  may  acquire  a certain  quantity  of 
ardent  spirit,  or  of  gunpowder ; and  so,  little  by 
little,  he  enters  into  the  comity  of  civilised 
nations.  With  every  increase  in  art  and  in  in- 
dustry, with  every  new  division  of  labour,  the 
difference  between  the  producing  value  of  man 
and  man  increases,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
artificial  bonds  of  mutual  interdependence  are 
in  the  same  degree  drawn  more  closely  together. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  course  of  affairs, 
in  almost  every  instance,  is  to  throw  the  balance 
of  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  owner  or  pro- 
ducer of  labour,  as  compared  with  the  employer. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  balance  is,  at  this  moment, 
on  that  side.  The  inquiry  necessary  to  solve 
that  question  would  be  intolerably  minute  ; and 
by  the  time  that  it  was  completed  it  would  be 
necessary  to  re-commence  it.  But  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  change  which  is  taking  place,  we 
think  it  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  That  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  advantage  was  originally  on  the 
side  of  the  master,  cannot  be  denied.  What,  and 
where,  will  be  the  upshot,  is  not  easy  to  foresee. 
But  that,  in  contracting  together  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a common  object,  which  neither  party 
can  at  present  separately  attain,  the  actual 
workman  is,  more  and  more,  becoming  able  to 
fix  his  own  terms,  is  a fact  that  must  be  steadily 
borne  in  mind  in  any  useful  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

In  our  large  manufactures, — such,  for  example 
as  the  iron  trade, — this  tendenoy  of  the  scale  to 
turn  in  favour  of  the  labourer  as  against  the 
capitalist  may  be  most  plainly  pointed  out; 
and  so  long  as  competition  is  the  principle  that 
regulates  trade,  this  movement  of  the  scale  must 
go  on ; for  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  in- 
creased facility  of  obtaining  information  which 
modern  science  is  daily  yielding  is,  mainly, 
an  advantage  to  the  workman.  It  is  to  his 
interest  to  communicate  knowledge  to  his  fel- 
lows, while  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  employer 
to  keep  it  to  himself.  Let  us  take  such  an  in- 
stance as  the  arrival  of  a large  foreign  order. 
Suppose  that  the  Russian  Government  wishes  to 
purchase  50,000  tons  of  rails.  Every  iron-master 
who  catches  scent  of  the  commission  will  main- 
tain the  utmost  possible  silence.  He  will  seek  to 
make  use  of  his  knowledge  in  order  to  obtain  the 
job.  Thefewer  of  his  competitors  who  tender,  and 
the  less  those  who  do  tender  know  of  the  course 
of  business  adopted  by  the  Russian  Government, 
as  to  inspection,  mode  of  delivery,  mode  of  pay- 
ment, and  other  details,  the  better  will  it  be  for 
his  chances  of  seeming  the  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  workmen  the  case  is  diametri- 
cally opposite.  “ Here  is  our  master,”  they  will 
say,  “ with  a heavy  contract  round  his  neck.  He 
is  no  doubt  under  penalties  as  to  time.  It  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  obtaining  an  increase  of 
wages.”  The  more  fully  this  knowledge  is  spread 
among  the  producers  of  labour,  the  more  united 
and  effective  will  be  their  action.  And  it  is 
evident  that,  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  masters  to  obtain  ex- 
clusive information,  and  more  and  more  easy  for 
the  men  to  communicate  intelligence.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  continuance  of  the  competitive 
system  among  manufacturers  can  fail  to  involve 
them  in  constantly  increasing  difficulties.  UnlesB 
something  in  the  nature  of  a vend,  or  syndicate, 
be  introduced  into  the  great  trades,  our  manu- 
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factoring  industry  contains  within  its  bosom  the 
elements  of  its  own  destruction. 

Tliis  view  of  the  case  is,  no  doubt,  new,  neither 
to  employer  nor  to  many  of  the  employed  ; but 
it  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  brought 
before  the  public.  Its  importance  is  immense. 
Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  capitalist 
is,  in  almost  all  respects,  far  more  dependent  on 
what  we  may  call  the  goodwill  of  his  particular 
establishment  than  are  the  operatives.  He 
has  given  heavy  securities  in  the  form  of  land, 
buildings,  machinery,  organised  staff,  and  other 
expensive  outlay,  the  value  of  which  depends 
altogether  on  the  activity  of  his  establishment. 
Great  works,  unless  in  full  swing,  are  productive 
of  nothing  but  vexatious  loss.  Labour,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  free  both  to  migrate  and  to  emi- 
grate. The  displacement  of  the  abode  of  a 
labourer  is  a matter  of  very  little  difficulty.  In 
fact  our  great  public  works,  especially  our  rail- 
ways, have  been  principally  carried  out  by 
floating,  migratory  labour.  After  a time  the 
“navvy”  grows  tired  of  his  locality,  usually 
passes  a long  bout  in  the  public-house,  makes  a 
ten  or  twenty  mile  march,  and  offers  to  a new- 
found employer  nothing  but  his  sturdy  arms,  and 
perhaps,  if  unusually  provident,  a shovel  or  a 
pick.  The  perfect  freedom  of  contract  thus 
secured  did,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  turn  out 
very  well  for  all  parties  during  the  construction 
of  our  great  lines  of  railway. 

With  the  agricultural  labourer,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  case  is  reversed.  Tied  to  his  cottage, 
and  burdened  most  likely, — owing  to  the  discon- 
tinuance by  the  farmers  of  the  good  old  habit  of 
keeping  their  workmen  beneath  their  roof, — 
with  a wife  and  child  or  children  before  he  is 
one-and-twenty,  the  rustic  can  only  look  for  an 
amelioration  of  his  condition  to  a large  hicreaso 
in  Ills  own  educational  activity.  So  fully  is  tliis 
understood  by  his  employer,  that  we  have  known 
instances  of  strong  objections  being  made  to  the 
teaching  of  geography  in  village  schools,  lest  the 
labourer  should  learn  that  all  the  world  was  not 
as  his  parish,  and  that  other  parts  were  acces- 
sible to  his  feet. 

To  pass  from  that  portion  of  the  case  which  is 
still  rapidly  undergoing  transformation  to  the 
second  part,  the  sanctity  of  the  contract,  the 
first  thing  desirable  seems  to  be  that  there 
should  be  a thorough  universal  definition  of  what 
such  contract  is.  We  should  not  be  left  to  com- 
mon law, — that  is  to  say,  to  a state  of  things 
which  no  man  can  be  expected  to  understand 
except  on  condition  of  heavily  paying  a lawyer 
to  tell  him,  who,  ten  to  one,  may  tell  him  wrong. 
We  require  such  a plain,  simple,  authoritative 
definition  of  the  law  of  contract  between  the 


its  officers  would,  at  all  events,  be  credited  with 
the  ability  and  the  desire  to  scent  out  any  infrac- 
tions of  the  law ; and  the  tax  is  one  that  would 
be  sweetened  to  the  tax-payer  by  the  great 
benefit  accomplished  by  the  clear  definition  of 
his  position. 

With  these  provisions,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  altogether  in  favour  of  the  workman,  were  it 
not  for  the  consideration  that  the  higher  is  the 
actual  position  of  the  latter,  as  regards  education, 
intelligence,  and  the  self-respect  of  a citizen  of  a 
great  country,  the  better  is  the  condition  of  the 
just,  competent,  and  upright  employer, — must 
be  coupled  distinct  guarantees  for  both  the 
freedom  and  the  fulfilment  of  contract.  The 
legal  recovery  of  any  sums  due  for  wages  must 
be  simplified  to  the  very  uttermost.  For  in- 
stance, the  penny  stamped  agreement,  in  the 
absence  of  a receipt,  might  be  taken  as  sufficient 
evidenoe  of  debt.  If  a magistrate  had  power  to 
make  summary  order  for  the  payment  of  wages, 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  a month,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  ono  of  these  documents,  unless  the 


THE  GENERAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The  eighth  exhibition  under  this  title,  now 
open  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  bears  out  its  distinc-  1 
tive  epithet  by  the  variety  of  subject  and  style 
of  treatment  to  be  found  among  the  large  1 
number  of  drawings  (nearly  700)  which  make  I 
up  the  collection.  We  have  eveiy  grade  of  I 
subject,  allegorical  and  grotesque,  ideal  and  I 
realistic,  subjects  too  ambitious  to  be  success-  I 
fully  treated,  others  too  mean  to  bo  worth  I 
treating ; worked  in  every  manner,  from  pure  I 
water-colour  to  almost  unadulterated  body-  | 
colour.  As  in  all  such  exhibitions  (and  as  it  I 
must  be  when  painting  has  become  to  so  great  1 
an  extent  a competition  in  successful  manipula*  I 
tion)  there  is,  after  subtracting  whatever  might! 
be  called  really  bad,  a large  residuum  of  praise. 
worthy  mediocrity, — of  works  which  are  simply  1 
“ good  drawings,”  without  any  further  interest  I 
attaching  to  them.  Of  those  winch  go  beyond  J 
this  point,  which  are  marked  out  by  individu.  j 


corresponding  receipt  were  forthcoming,  tire  ality  of  thought  and  treatment,  we  will  en- 
habits  of  business-like  regularity  that  would  deavour  to  indicate  the  best,  without  suggesting  ■ 
perforce  ensue  would  be  of  no  small  value  to  tire  that  we  have  exhausted  the  list.  I 

community.  With  measures  intended  to  secure  | Among  drawings  of  figures,  Mr.  S.  Solomon’s  I 
payment,  must  be  coupled  measures  calculated  ; are  likely  to  be  most  noticed.  “ Until  the  day-  1 
to  insure  fidelity  of  work,  industry,  and  order,  j break,  and  the  shadows  flee  away  ” (189)  shows  I 
We  can  do  little  more  than  indicate  this  part  of  tliree  very  beautiful  and  imaginative  heads ; of  1 
the  question.  But  just  in  the  proportion  in  his  two  quasi- allegorical^  figures,  Nos.  73  and  I 
which  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  employer  is  ' 201,  the  latter,  “ Dawn,”  is  the  best;  the  other  I 
checked,  by  defining  the  rights  of  the  workman,  ^ has  little  distinctive  sentiment,  and  the  drapery  I 
must  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  employed  be  j is  too  heavy  and  solid-looking.  Mr.  Burne  Jones  I 
rendered  imperative.  We  bring  forward  this  i will  hardly  increase  his  reputation  by  his  solitary  I 
view,  not  as  one  with  which  any  of  us  are  at  the  ■ contribution  (196),  also  in  the  allegorical  line,  - ^ 
moment  prepared  fully  to  deal,  but  as  one  . “The  Triumph  of  Fame,  Fortune,  Oblivion,  and  I 
which  it  is  essential  to  discuss,  and  which  must  Love,” — four  small  drawings  in  ono  frame,  1 
be  properly  wrought  out  before  any  settlement  executed  apparently  on  canvas,  after  some  J 
of  the  question  can  be  more  than  vague,  tempo- 1 fashion  peculiar  to  the  artist.  The  first  is  fine  I 
rary,  and  unsatisfactory.  Properly  regarded,  it  ' iu  composition,  and  the  best  design  altogether:  1 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  operative,  as  much  as  to  the  nude  figures  in  all  are  unhappily  of  a most  I 
‘ ' ' " - - - unsatisfactory  nature,  meagre  and  starved-look- 1 

ing,  and  disproportionately  long  in  the  trunk.  1 

ix.unou liUUO  „ Pity  that  an  artist  of  real  genius  should  be  | 

action  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  themselves,  ^ content  with  this  kind  of  work,  which  can  only  a 


that  of  his  employer,  that  a broad  and  trenchant 
line  should  be  drawn  between  the  idle  and  the 
ndustrious  workman.  It  is  lamentable  that  the 


been  lately  bent  in  the  very  opposite  direction,  tricity.  Madame  Bisschop’s  “ Sweet,  my  child,  I^J 
Here  lies  the  main  difficulty  of  the  whole  case ; ' live  for  thee  ” (227),  a repetition  in  water-colour 
and,  until  this  difficulty  can  be  solved  in  a ! of  an  oil-painting  to  be  seen  recently  in  Mr.  ® 
manner  consistent  with  wisdom  and  equity,  here  J Wallis’s  Gallery,  is  open  perhaps  to  the  contrary® 
is  the  seed  of  the  decadence  and  decay  of  the  : charge  of  being  weaker  in  idea  than  in  execution,® 
industrial  eminence  of  Great  Britain.  | The  handling  of  the  two  figures  and  the  acces-  ® 

With  any  legislation  to  settle  the  question  of  , sorics  can  scarcely  bo  too  highly  praised,  as  a > 
labour,  must  be  blended  a sharp  and  summary  piece  of  broad,  effective  treatment  in  almost® 
penalty  against  intimidation.  In  no  respect  can  ] pure  water-colour.  Miss  (or  Mrs.  ?)  Russell  s H 
the  freedom  of  contract  exist,  while  either  party  1 “Juliet  and  the  Nurse  ” (407)  is  a very  careful® 

— — ( is  subject  to  menace  or  to  danger  from  a com-  attempt  at  a realisation  of  the  latter  character,® 

labourer  and  his  employer  as  may  admit  of  no  bination  on  the  part  of  others.  It  is  most  ex- j so  difficult  to  do  justice  to:  the  Juliet  lacks.* 
mistake.  The  first  element  in  such  a law  is  a pedient  that  this  question  of  combination  should  intensity  of  expression.  The  drawing  is  a I 
definition  of  the  time  of  hiring.  This  varies  in  be  removed  from  the  tangled  web  of  legal  con-  ' large  one,  with  much  brilliancy  of  colour.® 
different  cases.  It may  be  a question  of  minutes,  struction  and  phraseology,  and  dealt  with  with  “The  Iron  Way”  of  Mr.  C.  Martin  (338)  has® 
In  the  case  of  a fire,  the  rupture  of  a dyke,  a Draconic  simplicity  and  severity.  It  may,  and  merit  of  a different  stamp.  In  the  interior  of  a ■ 
railway  accident,  or  the  like,  every  available  no  doubt  will,  be  said,  that  provisions  of  this  ; railway-carriage,  skirting  the  Bay  of  Naples,  sits  ■ 
hand  may  be  required  for  a very  brief  time.  On  nature  are  mainly  protective  of  the  employers.  1 an  Italian  priest,  gazing  through  the  window® 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  Such  is  not  our  opinion.  Even  if  such  were  the  with  a painful  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  I 
labourer,  a year  is  the  shortest  time  that  should  case,  so  long  as  that  protection  is  not  inequitable,  the  present  rate  of  “progress.”  There  is  a ■ 
be  contemplated  by  an  engagement.  Domestic  the  masters  are  entitled  to  receive  it.  But  as  1 thought  here,  worked  out  with  simple  and  un-  ■ 
servants,  foremen,  skilled  artificers,  operatives,  | matter  of  experience,  it  is  the  honest,  steady,  exaggerated  force.  Genuine  pathos  there  is  in  ■ 
exercise  numerous  vocations,  to  each  of  which  industrious  workman  who  chiefly  suffers  from  the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  young  girl® 
some  term  of  contract  is  most  appropriate.  Tliis  intimidation.  If  civil  society  is  to  exist,  its  j whom  Mr.  Scott  shows  us  (425),  wakened  by 
should  be  broadly  and  intelligibly  defined.  The  1 members  are  entitled,  as  a just  return  for  what  ! the  morning  sun,  to  lament  afresh  that  “ Thou  ■ 
time  for  which  each  party  is  bound,  not  by  vague  they  yield  to  society,  to  be  protected  against  j hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie.”  Mr.  Poynter’s  two® 
special  agreement,  misunderstood,  it  may  be,  by  private  war,  or  the  threats  of  private  war.  \ portraits  (81  and  100)  are  interesting  and  care-  ■ 
either  at  will,  but  by  distinct  general  regulation,  Short,  therefore,  of  such  measures  as  should  fully-worked  studies  of  colour  and  detail  in® 
should  be  unmistakable.  Tliis  is  an  essential  : render  the  unproved  accusation  of  intimidation  dress  and  ornamental  accessories.  “A  Sketch”  £ 
part  of  any  true  freedom  of  contract.  j anything  but  a serious  offence,  the  utmost  of  an  old  man  mending  an  umbrella  (569),  by*| 

The  question  of  wages  should  be  no  less  dis-  stretch  should  be  given  to  the  law  for  the  prompt 
tinctly  regulated.  It  is  a disgrace  to  our  age  and  condign  punishment  of  a crime  which,  more, 
that  we  should  yet  be  called  upon  for  legislation  perhaps,  than  any  other,  strikes  at  the  main 
to  protect  the  workman  from  the  truck  system,  springs  of  our  national  wealth, 
under  one  disguise  or  another.  The  main  points  I We  need  not  disguise  the  fact  that  we  have 
required  are,  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  : regarded  the  entire  question  from  a lower  ground 
fairly  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  than  we  would  naturally  select.  Unless  the 
employment ; that  they  should  be  paid  in  money,  moral,  as  well  as  the  legal,  view  of  the  relation 

of  master  and  man  be  true  and  elevated,  we  shall 
effect  but  little  permanent  good  by  legislation. 

Into  that,  however,  we  cannot  now  enter.  While 
something  higher  than  contract  ought  to  regulate 
these  relations,  it  is  still  true  that  contract  is 
that  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  looks  ; that 
with  it  alone  legislation  can  deal ; and  that  it 
ought  to  be  free,  fair,  and  sacred. 


without  deductions,  at  fixed  dates,  at  the  place 
of  employment,  and  not  at  any  public-house. 
For  weekly  payments,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  workman,  and  therefore  of  real 
service  to  the  employer,  that,  as  we  recently 
urged,  the  pay-day  should  be  on  a Friday.  Con- 
nected with  this  should  be  a provision,  to  be 
enforced  under  stringent  penalties,  that  any 
goods  supplied  by  the  employer  to  the  workman 
should  be  supplied  at  cost  price.  Were  this  once 
enforced,  the  truck  system  would  be  at  an  end. 

It  might  tend  to  the  establishment  of  that 
perfect  understanding  which  is  an  essential 
element  of  all  harmonious  organisation,  if  a 
printed  agreement,  on  a penny  stamp,  were  ren- 
dered imperative.  The  revenue  would  benefit ; 


Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. — At  their  last 
meeting  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  agreed 
to  advance  the  salary  of  Captain  Shaw,  the  chief 
officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  from 
750 1.  to  8501.  per  annum.  An  increase  was  also 
voted  to  several  of  the  other  officers  of  the  Board. 


Mr.  J.  Knight,  should  not  be  overlooked.  If  | 
Mr.  Townley  Green  wished  his  “St.  Giles-in-the® 
Fields”  (574)  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  Mr.  Pin-  I 
well’s  drawings,  he  has,  perhaps,  succeeded ; but  I 
he  had  better  look  out  for  a style  of  liis  own, — I 
stolen  goods  of  this  description  seldom  bring  I 
benefit.  The  three  little  drawings. — two  of  them  I 
minute  in  scale  and  finish, — of  M.  Felix  Regamy  I 
(595,  617,  644)  show  that  he  has  a style  and  J 
manner  of  his  own,  though  an  artificial  and  ; 
sensational  one.  The  minuteness  of  finish! 
in  one  at  least  of  these  reminds  us  of  f 
Meissonier.  “Enter  certain  Maskers”  (606)  I 
is  a title  which  at  once  suggests  the  name 
of  H.  S.  Marks,  whose  little  drawing,  sug-  I 
gestive  of  the  style  proper  to  fresco-painting,  I 
will  perhaps  be  judged  by  not  a few  to  be  the  I 
best  thing  in  the  Exhibition.  Two  charming  I 
little  landscape  sketches  by  the  same  hand  (555,  f 
575)  give  pleasant  proof  of  this  artist’s  versa-  I 
tility ; the  latter  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
rapid  con  a/more  study  by  a hand  chiefly  prao-  I 
tised  in  landscape ; no  one  certainly  would,  1 
without  the  catalogue,  refer  these  and  No.  606  to 
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! the  same  author.  Mr.  W.  Crane’s  “ Church  of 
; the  Capuchins  ” (182),  carefully  studied  as  it  is, 
]>  one  really  can  hardly  accept  as  “ water-colour ; ” 
I there  is  scarcely  a bit  of  transparent  colour  in 
it.  Mrs.  Stillman  (tide  Spartali)  is  represented 
by  a large  drawing  of  a monk  “ In  the  Cloisters  ” 
(167),  Mr.  F.  Dillon  by  “An  Egyptian  Effendi” 

! (194),  a very  highly-finished  drawing.  Miss 
Gilbert’s  “ Happy  Memories  ” (170),  Mr.  Jop- 
, ling’s  “ Winter,”  head  of  a young  lady  (262), 
and  Mrs.  Sparkes’s  “Springtime”  (387)  should 
be  looked  at.  Miss  Madox  Browne’s  ambitious 
and  clever  work,  No.  295,  is  marred  by  the  total 
lack  of  beauty  where  it  should  have  been  most 
apparent,  in  the  face  and  form  shown  in  the 
I magic  mirror. 

Among  noticeable  landscapes  is  Mr.  Whitaker’s 
(fine  drawing,  “The  Coming-in  of  the  Sea-fog, 
Prawle,  South  Devon  ” (51),  where  a glow  of 
evening  sky  above  is  divided  from  its  reflection 
linthe  wet  sand  and  water  of  the  foreground,  by 
’the  dai'k  mass  of  cliffs  in  shadow  and  partially 
enwrapt  in  fog.  The  whole  effect  is  veiy  fine. 
iAmong  the  rather  small  class  of  landscapes 
:whioli  interest  by  their  individuality  of  style 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Mr.  Ditchfield, 
(especially  “A  French  River”  (38)  and  “On  the 
Thames  ” (208),  which  in  general  manner  remind 
lone  a little  of  Corot,  without  suggesting 
(plagiarism.  Mr.  Field  Talfourd’s  small  drawings 
jare  still  more  interesting  on  a similar  account,  as 
(showing  originality  in  the  artist’s  view  of  nature 
and  in  the  use  of  his  materials  ; note  especially 
the  two  little  grey  sketches,  Nos.  320  and  616. 
Mr.  Macallum’s  “ Cutting  Peat  ” (306)  is  a fine, 
powerful  drawing,  with  figures  of  considerable 
pharacter  and  interest  in  the  foreground ; Mr. 
Aston  8 “Tees  at  Rokeby”  (270),  a very  good 
piece  of  pure  water-colour  treatment,  especially 
praiseworthy  for  the  breadth  and  simplicity  with 
which  the  masses  of  foliage  are  treated : this 
drawing  has  already  appeared  in  a provincial 
exhibition.  Mr.  Howard’s  No.  173  (no  title),  an 
Evening  scene  with  much  light  in  it;  Mr. 
Pilleau’s  “ Temple  of  Room  Ombos”  (43)  ; Miss 
■Malleson’s  “On  the  Look-out”  (101),  with  a 
ijreat  deal  of  wind  in  the  thin  trees ; Mr. 
Parker’s  “Misty  Sunrise”  (217);  “A  Calm 
Evening”  (230),  by  H.  W.  Williams;  these  and 
some  others  will  repay  attention  as  studies  of 
landscape. 

! Among  drawings  of  architectural  subjects  the 
lirst  place  will  oertainly  be  given  to  Mr.  Spiers’s 
sketches  in  “Paris  after  the  Commune”  (22,  70, 
126,  592),  admirable  in  effect  without  being  in 
lie  least  laboured.  “Temple  Bar  in  August, 
J.871  (659),  by  Rose  H.  Long,  a careful  little 

drawing  from  the  Law  Courts  site,  will  soon 
have  a certain  historical  interest. 

I Among  drawings  of  flowers  we  must  not  omit 
'O  notice  “Azalea”  (45)  and  “Study  of  a 
(Japanese  Lily”  (339),  both  by  Mr.  Jopling;  the 
former  a fine  combination  of  colour,  with  its 
crimson  flower  and  blue  and  white  vase.  Among 
etchings  exhibited  on  the  screens  are  some  very 
»o°d  specimens  by  Mr.  Ditchfield  and  Mr. 
Slocombe. 

m There  is  a great  deal  to  look  at  in  this  exhi- 
lition,  especially  for  students  of  the  various 
fnethods  of  handling  possible  in  water-colour. 


1RT  VERSUS  MANUFACTURE,  AND  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  ’72. 

Thebe  would  seem  to  be  no  possibility  of 
naking  tilings  artistic  stand  still,  or  even  go  on 
n some  regularly  appointed  way.  We  all  sup- 
posed that  the  movement  set  on  foot  by  the 
Exliibition  of  1851  would,  without  doubt,  con- 
inue,  and,  moreover,  that  nothing  much  better 
is  an  art  influence,  and  as  an  encouragement  to 
irtist  workmen,  would  or  could  be  devised. 
Nothing,  we  are  sometimes  told,  succeeds  like 
success,  and  most  surely  the  1851  Exhibition  was 
1 ®uccesSj  and  the  only  thing  which  could  well 
idd  to  its  good  name  was  that  it  might  be 
•epeated  at  least  once  in  every  ten  years.  But 
even  to  a great  success  there  may  sometimes  be 
i drawback,  and  a something  that  may  have  in 
t an  element  of  failure.  So  much  has  been  said 
ibout  that  special  Exliibition  of  ’51,  and  on 
ixhibitions  generally,  that  it  would  almost  seem 
mpossible  to  give  utterance  to  a new  thought 
ibout  them  ; but  the  real  truth  is  that  most  of 
he  talk  has  been  beside  the  mark,  and  the  world 
las  forgotten  to  ask,  or  to  keep  in  mind  if  it 
iver  knew  it,  what  these  Exhibitions  are  really 
nd  truly  for,  and  what  it  really  is  that  they 
ught  to  do,  or  at  least  endeavour  to  do.  Now, 
s it  seems  to  us,  nothing  could  possibly  be 


better  than  the  original  idea  or  plan  of  the  first 
Exhibition,  as  it  must  have  struck  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  tried  to  understand  it.  It  was 
simply,  though  no  one  actually  said  so,  supple- 
mentary in  its  action  to  the  yearly  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  Royal  Academy 
exhibits  pictures  and  sculpture.  The  bond  fide 
work  of  the  aHist,  and  the  real  and  true  idea  of 
the  ’51  or  first  Exhibition  was  to  exhibit  and 
show  to  the  world,  not  only  as  the  Aoadcmy 
does  with  its  pictures,  the  works  of  our  own 
artists,  but  the  work  of  the  foreign  artist  and 
workman  as  well.  This  was  the  main  idea  and 
the  chief  and  crowning  one, — the  artist  and  the 
artist-workman  were  those  who  were  to  show  to 
the  world  what  could  be  done  with  the  raw 
materials  and  unomamented  materials  provided 
by  nature  and  machinery.  But  was  this  primi- 
tive and  good  idea  realised  and  truly  carried 
out  ? We  are  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was  not, 
and  that  not  only  was  it  not  carried  out  and 
fairly  acted  upon,  but  that  the  final  outcome  of 
the  whole  scheme  was  the  direct  negative  of  the 
main  and  true  idea,  and  its  very  reverse.  The 
Exhibition  culminated,  not  with  artistic  work, 
but  with  manufactured  work,  and  it  was  to 
the  employing  manufacturers,  and  not  to  the 
executive  artists,  that  the  Exhibition  gave 
its  prizes,  and  its  commendations,  and  its 
applause ; and,  as  all  know,  everything  went 
off  with  flying  colours,  and  made  up  a magni- 
ficent success.  But  there  can  be  no  evil,  however 
obscure  or  little  known  to  the  world,  without  the 
chance  of  its  growth  into  something  or  other,  if 
it  be  only  to  assure  the  world  that  “progress  ” 
is  going  on  and  is  being  made  ; and  it  so  happens 
that  the  idea  of  art-manufacture,  which  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Exhibition  accepted  for  art, 
throws  the  whole  power  of  it  practically  into  the 
hands  of,  not  artists  or  artist  - workmen,  but 
tradesmen!  It  was  not  the  artist’s  studio,  or 
even  the  workman’s,  workshop,  but  the  show- 
shop  and  the  warehouse  that  got  the  ascendant ; 
and  the  consequence  has  naturally  been,  as  was 
only  to  be  expected,  that  the  “ goods  ” exhibited 
and  the  character  of  them  became  altogether 
secondary  to  the  selling  of  them.  And  not  only 
is  this  most  significant  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  the  principle  of 
art.manufacture  involves  the  perpetual  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  The 
artist,  even  if  he  exist,  or  has  done  any  real 
work,  is  soon  nowhere ; and  the  “ shop  ” soon 
grows  into  gigantic  dimensions,  and  all  but 
smothers  out  of  existence  the  poor  little  work- 
shop out  of  which  the  object,  whatever  it  is, 
originally  grew.  All  this  and  more  came  to  pass 
in  the  last  Exhibition,  the  small  shop  grew  into  a 
huge  national  bazaar,  and  no  one  seemed  to  think 
of  anything  but  the  mere  selling  of  the  goods 
and  the  replacing  them  by  others,  as  readily  and 
quickly  as  it  could  be  done ; and  you  soon  found, 
as  we  did  in  the  French  Court,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  learn  even  the  name  of  the  artist  or 
artist-workman  to  whom  the  real  credit  was  due 
for  any  artistic  quality  any  one  object  possessed. 
The  exhibitor,  and  the  shopman  and  show- 
man, you  readily  found,  but  the  artist  and  work- 
man were  nowhere.  We  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  here  to  instance  in  proof  of  this  the 
Renaissance  chimney-piece  in  white  marble 
in  the  French  Court;  it  contained,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  happy  thought  of  it,  the  finest 
example  of  drapery  marble  cutting  in  the  whole 
building,  and  was  a true  artistic  performance  ; 
the  showman  of  it  you  might  see  every  day,  and 
the  name  of  the  selling  firm  in  sufficiently  legible 
letters,  but  even  the  name  of  the  man  who  drew 
and  carved  the  fine  work  it  was  in  vain  to 
search  for. 

Now  this,  it  will  be  confessed,  is  a very 
singular  state  of  things  in  these  modem  and 
advanced  and  educational  days  wherein  so  much, 
and  at  such  vast  expense  and  trouble,  is  being 
done  to  teach  people  art  and  the  principles  of 
art ; and  when  there  are  vast  organisations  all 
over  the  country  for  the  express  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  artist  and  the  workman.  The 
Art  Department,  with  its  accompanying  museum, 
costs  the  country  some  100,0001.  a year ; and  the 
simple  meaning  of  that  tangible  and  expressive 
vote  is,  that  that  large  sum  is  in  the  end  for  the 
express  purpose  of  helping  towards  the  recog- 
nition of  the  individual  artist  and  the  artist 
workman.  It  does  not  do  this,  unhappily;  but 
in  words  and  common  talk  it  is  compelled  to 
recognise  the  artist  and  the  art-workman,  for 
there  is  no  one  else  to  pretend  to  teach. 

Do  not  let  any  one  mistake  the  significance 
and  meaning  of  these  modem  doings  and  their 
influence  on  art  and  artists ; for  it  is  not  a little 


important  just  now  to  get  a clear  view  of  things 
artistic  and  manufacturing.  The  important 
meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  presided  over  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  some  little  time  ago,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  protesting  against  the  big  shop  or 
bazaar  system  of  conducting  an  artistic  show. 
The  meeting  thought  that  the  foreigner  had  had 
the  best  of  it,  and  the  foremost  counters  and  the 
best  places  in  the  big  window  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  consequently  the  very  best  chances 
of  show  and  sale.  And  so,  doubtless,  he  had ; 
but  the  real  question  was,  and  it  is  a pity,  indeed, 
that  some  one  of  the  speakers  did  not  think 
about  it, — did  the  Frenchman,  for  instance,  show 
to  the  world  the  most  individualised  work,  and 
did  he  make  any  effort  at  all  to  evidence  this  to 
the  world  ? in  other  words,  did  the  Frenchman 
produce  true  and  bond  fide  art-work,  and  was  he 
so  far  aware  of  it  and  alive  to  its  value  and  im- 
portance as  to  fairly  recognise  the  executive 
artist  as  well  as  the  work  that  he  produced  ? 
Unhappily  there  is  but  one  answer.  All  were 
alike  ; neither  the  foreign  exhibitors  nor  their 
British  rivals  made  any  attempt  to  bring  into 
prominent  notice  the  artistic  power  which  made 
their  works  of  any  value.  An  artist’s  name,  it 
is  true,  was  here  and  there  to  be  found  out,  but 
it  was  the  rare  exception  and  not  the  rule ; and 
this  it  is  that  brings  us,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
to  the  real  nature  of  these  exhibitional  displays 
of  so-called  art  as  a final  result.  Artists  and 
artist  workmen,  of  course,  did  the  work.  There  is 
no  other  way  after  you  leave  the  machine; 
but  they  do  not  work  individually,  but  in  gangs, 
or  one  after  another,  so  that  it  is  in  most  cases 
really  impossible  to  name  the  man  who  did  the 
work : all  have  had  a share  in  it,  no  one  man  can 
claim  it,  as  in  a cabinet  picture.  The  whole 
system  is  out  of  joint,  and  the  real  and  true 
nature  of  art-power,  and  its  proper  and  only  true 
mode  of  action,  is  in  no  way  recognised.  What 
a pity  it  seems  that  no  one  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
meeting  said  one  word  about  it,  or  even  hinted 
at  it ; perhaps  no  one  knows  anything  whatever 
about  it  1 And  yet  is  it  the  true  cause  of  tho 
interest  and  character  to  be  found  in  the  old 
work  of  the  past.  It  was  not  machinery,  or 
“ improvement,”  or  “education,”  or  a compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  every  style  of  art  and  of 
every  thing  or  organisation  that  made  the  great 
artists  and  workmen,  or  that  built  cathedrals  and 
old  churches,  or  temples  of  the  gods,  but  the 
artist  and  the  artist-workmen  acting  as  indi- 
vidualised powers,  and,  consequently,  original 
powers ; for  nature,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
never  repeats  herself.  The  difference  may  bo 
small,  but  still  there  is  always  a difference.  It 
is  wonderful  to  think  how  entirely  the  art-power 
in  human  nature  is  misled,  and  lost  sight  of,  not 
here  only,  but  over  all  Europe  and  throughout 
what  is  called  the  civilised  world.  What  tho 
London  manufacturers  were  really  complaining 
of,  is  a free  trade  and  selling  affair,  with  this 
added,  that,  seeing  as  they  did  the  difficulties  in 
the  way,  they  thought  it  best  to  object  to  the  shop 
altogether.  But  the  Royal  Commissioners,  with 
their  executive  officers,  cannot  evidently  see  why 
buying  and  selling  should  not  go  on  all  through 
the  Exliibition  as  at  the  end  of  it ; for  the  col- 
lection being  made  up  of  articles  manufactured 
by  machinery,  and  by  human  agency  acting 
mechanically,  and  as  machines,  the  work  pro- 
duced must  constantly  repeat  itself : the  article 
sold  over  a South  Kensington  counter  at  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  is  replaced  at  once  by 
its  duplicate,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  show. 
What  is  the  difference  between  them  ? A lot  of 
dinner-plates,  for  instance,  artistically  got  up, 
according  to  the  Minton  standard  of  art,  are 
simply  repetitions  of  each  other,  though  the 
patterns  on  them  may  differ ; but  they  are  the 
same  things  perpetually  repeated,  for  they  are 
the  result  of  a system  of  manufacture,  the  indi- 
vidual object  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  or  from 
machine  to  machine,  like  a pin,  or  a nail,  or  a 
lock.  But  all  this  is  not  art ; for,  having  looked 
at  one  “ bit  of  ware  ” out  of  a thousand,  you 
have  seen  all.  This  is  business,  maybe,  but  it 
is  not  fine  art,  nor  the  individualised  expression 
of  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  work  of  his  hand  in 
material.  But  it  is  the  latter  that  the  original 
idea  of  these  Exhibitions  was  intended  to  foster. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  question,  as  bearing  upon 
future  Exhibitions ; and  we  can  but  hope  that 
in  time  some  of  our  influential  art  societies,  such 
as  the  Institute, — we  do  not  dare  to  think  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  who  are  they  who  ought  to  do 
it, — will  take  up  and  carefully  consider  this 
great  subjeot.  For  ourselves,  we  would  only 
urge  on  the  Royal  Commissioners,  who  will, 
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doubtless  go  on  with  their  bazaar  and  shop 
system  of  show  and  sale,  to  add,  as  far  as  they 
can,  to  the  alterations  of  next  year’s  show  by 
devoting  a space  in  their  building  for  the  express 
and  only  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  works  of  the 
bond,  -fide  artists  and  artist-workmen.  This  should 
be  done  irrespective  of  “ art  firms,”  as  they  are 
called.  The  recognition  should  be  to  the  actual 
workman,  using  that  word  in  its  widest  sense 
as  well  as  in  its  narrowest  sense.  Given  the 
material,  whatever  it  is,  let  us  know  and  see  the 
name,  at  least,  of  the  workman  who  actually  cut 
or  carved  it  into  form,  or  painted  it  afterwards, 
or  who  moulded  it  out  of  formless  clay.  Let, 
therefore,  but  a small  comer  of  the  Exhibition  be 
occupied  in  this  way,  and  delivering  there  during 
the  Exhibition  becomes  impossible,  for  the  same 
object  cannot  be  replaced.  It  must  possess, 
according  to  its  power,  an  individual  interest  of 
its  own,  and  will  bear  to  be  looked  at  twice.  It 
is  the  expression  of  the  mind  in  and  through 
material  forms  always  fresh  and  new. 


AUTOGRAPH  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS  ABROAD. 

In  continuation  of  a former  account  of  auto- 
graph drawings  of  the  great  masters  in  architec- 
ture preserved  in  public  libraries  in  Italy, 
addressed  to  the  Institute  of  Architects,  Professor 
Donaldson,  having  recently  visited  the  libraries 
of  Venice  and  Milan,  which  he  had  not  been  able 
to  see  when  he  made  his  former  report,  has 
submitted  the  following  memoranda  made  at 

Naples. — The  Public  Library  is  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Studj  (or  the  old  Museo  Borbonico) , 
now  called  the  Museo  Nazionale.  The  only 
autograph  architectural  drawings  are  contained 
in  ten  folio  volumes,  17£  in.  by  11  in.,  attributed 
to  Pirro  Ligorio.  They  treat  of  statues,  medals, 
buildings,  costumes,  ceremonies,  &c.,  of  the 
ancients.  The  text  is  beautifully  written,  appa- 
rently by  some  scribe,  in  clear  characters  on 
blue  paper.  The  illustrations  of  buildings  are 
generally  drawn  on  white  paper.  The  volumes 
are  divided  into  one  consecutive  series  of  chap 
ters.  The  three  chapters  48,  49,  and  50,  are 
more  especially  devoted  to  archaeological  and 
architectural  subjects,  beginning  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  burial  of  the  dead,  from  the 
origin  of  burning  the  corpse  among  the 
Romans  after  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla, 
illustrated  by  drawings  of  cinerary  vases,  cups, 
rings,  altars,  sarcophagi,  and  other  articles  con- 
nected therewith.  He  gives  a bird’s-eye  view  of 
an  antique  Ustrinum,  or  place  of  cremation. 
Then  follow  drawings  of  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella,  and  plans  and  sections  of  various  tombs 
nnd  sepulchral  temples  identical  with  those  pub- 
lished by  B.  Soria  from  the  drawings  of  G.  B. 
Montano,  the  ruins  of  which  peculiar  and 
very  curious  sepulchres  then  existed  in  the 
Campagna ; but  which  have  since  the  six- 
teenth century  been  dismantled  of  their  mar- 
bles, and  totally  destroyed.  There  is  a plan 
and  elevation  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 
At  the  end  are  four  drawings  of  the  Piscina  or 
Castel  d’Aqua  of  Marius,  and  of  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  details  connected  with  the  distri- 
bution of  water  in  Rome.  These  last  are  on 
blue  paper,  and  not  on  white,  as  are  the  other 
illustrations. 

Besides  these  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
are  any  other  architectural  drawings  preserved 
in  this  library.  One  or  two  of  Pirro  Ligorio’ s 
volumes  relate  to  ancient  medals  with  exquisite 
drawings  of  them,  but  not  specially  to  architec- 
tural medals.  The  text  evinces  a large  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  the  Ancients, 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  antique  usages. 


THE  CITY  GUILDS. 

The  great  City  companies  were  anciently,  as 
all  know,  bondfide  guilds  of  trade, — handicrafts 
principally,  bodies  of  traders  or  vendors  of  goods 
secondly.  The  spirit  of  their  formation  com- 
prised the  teaching  of  the  “mysteries”  of  the 
crafts,  the  protection  of  the  rights  belonging  to 
the  legitimate  calling,  the  upholding  and  foster- 
ing of  the  industries  established,  and  the  con- 
solidation and  perpetuation  of  these  guilds  of 
trade  intact.  The  first  change  which  our  City 
guilds  of  trade  underwent  was  long  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  their  early  charters,  which  will 
be  found  to  particularly  specify  the  rights, 
duties,  and  observances  attaching.  The  car- 
penters, masons,  plasterers,  bricklayers,  gold- 
smiths, plumbers, — in  fact,  all  crafts, — were 
once  represented  by  duly-apprenticed  persons, — 


masters,  employers,  and  journeymen.  We  will 
not  discuss  here  some  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
that  once  appertained  to  the  acquirement  or 
exercise  of  these  crafts,  though,  perhaps,  neces- 
sary to  a certain  extent  in  early  days,  when  a 
limited  commerce  and  a limited  population 
existed,  and  a very  limited  intercommunication 
with  other  parts  of  this  country  was  attempted. 
The  fact  is  now  clear  and  patent  to  ns  all  that 
the  City  companies  have  not  for  some  two 
centuries  back  been  City  guilds  of  trade,  except 
in  name.  Many  of  the  first  charters  date  back 
several  centuries.  Some  few  of  them  may  be 
traced  to  the  walled  towns  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Subsequently,  new  and  renewed  charters  have 
also  been  granted,  confirming  and  enlarging  cer- 
tain privileges,  all  with  a view  of  fostering  and 
supporting  the  trades  in  question.  The  City 
companies  have  not  done  much  for  London 
handicrafts  since  we  entered  upon  the  present 
century.  They  distribute  many  charities,  in 
accordance  with  wills  or  bequests  made  by 
members  some  centuries  ago ; and  not  a few  of 
the  said  bequests  have  been  turned  or  diverted 
from  the  original  intentions.  To  be  a member 
of  our  City  companies  was  once  to  be  also  an 
artificer  or  manufacturer  in  reality.  The  gold- 
smith was  a goldsmith,  and  not  a plumber  ; and 
the  carpenter  did  not  belong  to  the  Mercers’  or 
Salters’  body.  The  voting  of  honours  to  foreigners, 
or  the  bestowing  of  the  freedom  of  the  guild  on 
those  of  no  occupation,  was  unthought  of.  These 
innovations  belong  to  very  late  times  indeed : they 
belong  to  our  time,  and  the  period  when  the  City 
companies  ceased  to  represent,  or  were  gradually 
ceasing  to  represent,  their  special  guild  of  handi- 
craft or  calling. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  [the  most  serious 
point  of  the  subject, — the  funds  controlled  by 
our  City  companies,  made  up  of  Bundry  and 
numerous  bequests  extending  over  some  cen- 
turies. There  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter, 
that  the  majority  of  all  the  early  bequests  were 
left  by  members  of  these  guilds,  who  were 
actually  belonging  to  the  crafts  the  bodies 
represented.  The  wording  of  these  legacies 
will  show  the  wishes  entertained  by  the  deceased 
members,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  donors 
desired  their  bequests  should  be  expended. 

Many  relate  to  alms  for  the  poor  of  certain 
parishes  and  to  members  of  particular  trades. 
Others  relate  to  the  apprenticing  .of  orphans, 
children  of  members,  or  in  default  to  strangers’ 
children,  that  a certain  trade  might  be  learned, 
the  trade  of  the  donor.  Others,  again,  relate  to 
religious  teaching  and  primary  education,  or 
schooling  with  a view  to  apprenticeship  to  special 
trades.  The  aims  of  the  donors  were  to  assist, 
support,  uphold,  foster,  and  transmit  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  preserve  intact  the  existence  of 
these  guilds  of  trade  for  the  original  objects  for 

hich  they  were  formed. 

The  City  companies  do  not  profess  to  perform 
their  original  duties.  What  is  required  now  is 
a commission  of  inquiry,  as  to  the  belongings  and 
spendings  of  our  ancient  City  companies, — not 
with  the  intention  of  abolishing  them,  but  with  a 
view  to  their  reform,  and  of  utilising  them  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting,  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  education,  technical  and  otherwise,  but  of 
making  them  to  some  extent  representatives  and 
encouragers  of  the  special  branches  of  handi- 
crafts, trades,  and  callings  their  names  would 
imply. 

It  is  perfectly  within  the  province  of  every 
one  of  these  City  guilds  to  establish  technical 
schools  of  instruction,  lecture -halls,  libraries, 
reading-rooms,  laboratories,  model  workshops,  or 
normal  schools  of  art,  and  annual  exhibitions  in 
relation  to  their'  own  respective  constituencies. 
What  a mapped-out  field  of  labour  is  here 
before  them  of  practical  usefulness,  in  no  way 
difficult,  intricate,  or  remote  of  realisation  ! If 
every  one  of  our  City  companies  or  guilds  of 
trade  would  set  about  instituting  this  reform, 
each  guild  of  trade  nearly  would  have  a tech- 
nical college  or  university  of  its  own,  in  no  way 
interfering  with  the  usual  scholastic  colleges  or 
universities  of  the  kingdom.  The  aim  of  tech- 
nical instruction  is  to  make  men  competent 
workmen,  to  dignify  the  calling  of  the  crafts- 
man, to  make  him  feel  the  same  love  for  his 
calling  as  those  of  the  higher  professions  feel  for 
theirs.  By  accomplishing  this,  class  animosities 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  bugbear  Capital  will 
no  longer  be  feared,  for  Labour  is  its  parent. 

Our  City  guilds  could  be  made  instrumental  in 
doing  a variety  of  practical  work.  By  prolong- 
ing their  existence,  and  still  allowing  them  to 
perform  many  of  the  duties  that  have  devolved 
upon  them  in  connexion  with  the  corporation, 


they  could  subserve  by  their  power  and  posi- 
tion in  this  city  many  other  useful  ends.  That 
a crisis  has  been  reached  at  last  in  their  history  I 
and  function,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny,  and 
foolish  to  attempt  to  explain  away.  If  they  I 
would  protect  themselves  against  a coup  d’dtat  j 
some  fine  morning,  levelled  by  some  unsympa- 
tlnsing  but  utilitarian  minister,  it  behoves  them  I 
to  be  up  and  doing.  The  City  companies  have  j 
their  ancient  charters  to  fall  back  upon,  which  j 
royal  warrants  do  not  usually  disturb,  but  Acts  I 
of  Parliament  may  repeal  or  abolish  certain  I 
rights  and  privileges  lying  in  abeyance,  or  only  I 
exercised  in  semblance,  or  for  no  useful  purpose.  I 
What  exists  for  the  general  good  is  seldom  in-  I 
terfered  with,  though  its  origin  may  date  farther  I 
back  than  the  Heptarchy.  The  City  companies  I 
or  guilds,  by  exercising  their  legitmate  functions,  I 
mil  carry  the  voice  of  the  country  with  them,  I 
and  they  can  plead  what  is  even  stronger  than  | 
law  in  many  particulars — “ customs  and  usages  j 
of  trade.” 

We  do  not  desire  to  see  our  City  companies  I 
standing  up  again  rehabilitated  with  all  their  j 
antique  belongings,  as  guilds  of  trade ; but  I 
we  do  desire  to  behold  them  as  useful,  practical 
bodies,  really  representative  of  trade,  and  turn- 
ing the  wealth  of  which  they  are  only  trustees 
into  those  channels  of  education,  labour,  and  I 
social  and  moral  reformation  for  which  it  was  j 
bestowed. 

We  should  be  glad  to  waken  up  our  ancient 
guilds  to  a sense  of  their  position,  and  to  show 
them  how  trouble  may  be  averted,  and  neces-  j 
sary  work  for  the  common  weal  performed,  re- 
sulting in  satisfaction  to  all  and  prolonged 
security  to  the  guilds  in  particular. 


THE  ABBEY  CHURCHES  OF  CAEN. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Architec-  I 
tural  Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  I 
the  23rd  February  ; Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  Pre-  I 
sident,  in  the  chair.  Votes  of  thanks  were  I 
passed  to  all  who  had  assisted  in  the  visit  paid  I 
on  the  17th  instant,  to  the  new  City  Library  ; 
and  Museum,  adjoining  the  Guildhall,  now  draw- 
ing towards  completion  ; the  roofs  being  covered  I 
in,  the  windows  partially  glazed,  and  the  fittings  I 
in  course  of  execution.  This  was  the  first  of  the  t 
Saturday  afternoon  visits  of  this  session,  now  a I 
well-recognised  part  of  the  work  of  the  Associa-  I 
tion;  and  was  made  by  a fair  number  of  the  I 
members,  the  building  having  arrived  at  what  I 
is  deemed  a good  stage,  affording  useful  oppor-  I 
tunities  for  observing  the  general  design,  and 
the  details  of  construction. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  j 
Spiers,  “ On  the  Abbey  Churches  of  Caen,”  I 
giving  a careful  description  of  their  general  I 
features  and  details  ; discussing  among  others  I 
the  questions  not  yet,  perhaps,  finally  solved  as 
to  the  original  design  of  the  clearstory  of  the  : 
nave  of  the  Abbayo  aux  Hommes,  involving  in- 
teresting considerations  with  reference  to  the 
roof  designs  of  the  large  churches  erected  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Considering  also  ■ 
the  method  of  the  evolution  of  the  ordinary  j 
quadripartite  vault  of  Mediaeval  churches,  and  ] 
of  the  hexapartite  arrangement  which  had  pre-  1 
ceded  it.  For  dates,  and  the  many  compara-  j 
tively  recent  discoveries  which  have  given  firm  ( 
grounds  for  constructing  hypotheses,  Mr.  Spiers  j 
made  use  of  the  elaborate  paper  read  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Parker,  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  \ 
Architects,  in  session  1863—64,  and  of  the  re- 
searches of  M.  G.  Bouet,  given  at  different  periods, 
in  M.  de  Caumont’s  “Bulletin  Monumental,”  | 
and  in  a separate  publication ; as  also  of  the 
“Memoire,”  published  by  M.  Ruprich-Robert,  j 
the  architect,  to  whom  many  of  the  works  of  the 
past  and  for  the  future,  at  these  fine  buildings,  j 
owe  their  designs. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  sketches,  draw- 
ings, &c.,  with  plans  of  the  buildings  in  question;  j 
among  the  latter,  a complete  measured  ground-  I 
plan  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  as  yet  unpub-  . 
lished,  but  destined  to  form  part  of  a new  . 
edition  of  Augustus  Pugin’s  “ Specimens  of  the 
Architecture  of  Normandy,”  to  be  edited  by 
Mr.  Spiers,  and  produced  forthwith.  Strange  to 
say,  no  plan  of  this  well-known  church  has  been 
hitherto  published,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  woodcut  in  a work  by  M.  Ruprich-Robert ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  seem  not  less  strange  that, 
notwithstandipg  the  large  amount  of  attention 
devoted  to  the  Medieeval  antiquities  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  large  number  of  books  to  their 
delineation,  the  drawings  of  Pugin,  as  engraved 
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by  Le  Keux,  published  in  1827,  remain  the  most 
I thorough  authorities,  the  standard,  practically 
the  only,  sources  of  accurate  information  on 
(these  and  other  buildings  of  the  province. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  opinions  were  expressed  adverse 
to  the  polygonal  or  circular  ends,  formed  by 
i arching  between  the  buttresses  of  the  chapels 
round  the  [choirs  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes, 
Bayeux,  Coutances,  &c. : it  being  argued  that 
:the  very  bold  forms  on  plan  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  consequent  masses  of  strong  shadow,  do 
: not  prepare  the  eye  for  the  slower  curvatures  and 
want  of  bold  projections  to  be  found  above ; and 
further,  that  the  too  prominent  horizontal  divi- 
sions abruptly  terminating  all  the  vortical  lines 
Itell  against  the  forcible  impression  produced  by 
Ithe  unity  of  character  of  a design  where  the  ver- 
tical tendency  manifests  itself  f rom  base  to  skyline. 
lAs  to  the  original  nave  roof,  opinion  seemed  to 
ilean  towards  a purely  wooden  roof,  without  cross 
arches,  as  at  the  Abbaye  de  Cerisy ; the  high 
level  of  the  capital  of  the  main  pier,  as  dis- 
covered by  M.  Bouet,  in  the  pocket  of  the 
{existing  vault,  being  considered  as  putting  a 
(semicircular  stone  arch  across  the  nave  out  of 
(the  question.  Some  regret  was  expressed  at  the 
seemingly  unnecessary  destruction  of  masonry 
in  fair  condition,  and  the  retooling  of  old  surfaces 
throughout  in  the  course  of  recent  works  at 
(these  churches. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  a meeting,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  the 
4th  instant,  the  Council  will  recommend  that 
the  Royal  Gold  Medal  be  awarded,  subject  to  her 
Majesty’s  gracious  sanction,  to  Herr  Ober- 
Baurath  Professor  Freidrich  Schmidt,  President 
of  the  Austrian  Institute  of  Engineers,  and 
Architect  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen, 
(Vienna,  whose  works  we  have  assisted  to  make 
(known  in  England. 

I Further : — 

That  the  Soane  Medallion  (with  the  sum  of  50/.,  under 
the  usual  conditions)  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the 
drawings  distinguished  by  the  motto  of  “ Steadfast." 
(Subject  of  design— A Town  Hall  in  a Country  Town.) 

That  the  Institute  Silver  Medal,  with  51.  5s.,  be  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  drawings  distinguished  by  the  motto 
“ Forte  senium  salus  ducinn.”  (Building  illustrated — 
Tuttersall  Castle,  Lincolnshire.) 

' That  in  the  same  competition  a Medal  of  Merit  be 
lawarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  bearing  the  motto 
of  “ Alta  Troll."  (Building  illustrated — All  Saints' 
iChurch,  Edington,  Wiltshire.) 

That  in  the  same  competition,  the  two  sets  of  drawings 
bearing  the  respective  mottos  of  “ Espera nee"  (Building 
illustrated— St.  Leonard’s  Priory,  Stamford),  and  “ Insta  " 
(Building  illustrated — Publow  Church,  Somersetshire),  be 
distinguished  by  Honourable  Mention. 

That  the  Student’s  Prize  in  Pooka  be  awarded  to  the 
(author  of  the  Design  for  a Staircase  iu  a Domestic  Build- 
,ing,  bearing  the  motto  of  “ Alpha." 

{ The  Council  announce  that  ten  sets  of  drawings 
(illustrating  the  restoration  of  Eastbury  Manor  House, 
and  six  sets  of  drawings  illustrating  the  Convent  Gate- 
iway,  Barking,  have  beeu  submitted  by  candidates  for 
■Mr.  Peek's  Prizes. 

j After  due  consideration,  and  on  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee specially  appointed  to  examine  the  drawings, 
the  Council  have  resolved  with  regard  to  the  drawings  of 
(Easlbury  Manor  House  : — 

I That  the  first  prize  of  42 1.  be  awarded  to  the  author  of 
ithe  drawings  distinguished  ty  the  motto  of  “ Stet 
Ifortnna  dooms." 

i That  in  the  same  competition  the  second  prize  of  20/.  be 
! awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  bearing  the  motto 
r“  Brigand.” 

( Convent  Gateway,  Barking  : — That  the  prize  of  101.  be 
(awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  distinguished  by 
(the  motto  “ Earconwald.” 

i Having  received  two  letters  complaining  of  the 
(.awards,  we  have  examined  the  designs,  and  find 
i no  reason  to  express  any  objection  to  the  decision 
of  the  Council.  Difference  of  opinion  in  two  or 
; three  cases  there  may  fairly  be  : we  think,  f or 
; example,  that  the  very  creditable  set  of  drawings 
of  Inigo  Jones’s  Banqueting  Hall  deserve 
i Honourable  Mention  better  than  one,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  two  sets  which  have  it ; but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Council  have  given  good  consideration 
to  the  various  works  submitted,  and  we  do  not 
i feel  called  upon  to  question  the  justice  of  their 
award. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

The  accounts  of  the  royal  visit  to  St.  Paul’s, 
of  the  decoration  of  the  line  of  the  route,  and 
; the  illuminations  at  night,  which  have  been 
; published  in  (the  daily  papers,  are  so  full, 

: graphic,  and  for  the  most  part  accurate,  that 
! repetition  in  our  narrow  limits  would  be 
i foolish.  These  accounts,  produced  within  a few 
hours  after  the  event,  although  they  will 
be  taken  almost  as  a matter  of  course  by  the 
millions  who  read  them,  constitute  a series  of 


achievements  little  less  than  miraculous,  and 
show  the  amount  of  ability  employed  on  the 
periodical  press,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
division  of  labour  is  carried  even  in  literary 
undertakings. 

The  structural  accidents  have  been  very  few. 
We  have  heard  only  of  two,  both  in  Pall-mall. 
Many  of  the  erections  were  strengthened,  we  are 
informed,  after  the  appearance  of  our  notes  last 
week,  and  disaster  may  thus  have  been  prevented. 

The  erections  within  St.  Paul’s  wore  of  the 
most  substantial  character ; and,  if  little  taste 
was  displayed  in  the  decoration  of  them,  they 
well  answered  their  purpose.  The  view  of  the 
Cathedral,  filled  as  it  was,  was  remarkably  fine, 
and  the  service  was  impressive  in  the  highest 
degree.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  since  given 
1,000(.  towards  the  decoration  of  the  building, 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  500 1. 

London  has  not  been  so  gaily  adorned  in 
modern  times,  and  has  never  seen  a grander 
sight  than  the  people  presented  on  Tuesday,  the 
27th  of  February.  Several  subjects  offer 
themselves  for  consideration  from  our  especial 
point  of  view,  but  we  prefer  to  take  another 
opportunity  to  set  them  forth. 


FATAL  THOUGHTLESSNESS. 

Sir, — Having  spent  some  hours  of  Tuesday, 
the  27th,  in  the  parks,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  crowded  state  of  the  trees,  they  being 
occupied  by  Darwinian  sightseers,  who  had  in 
some  instances  poised  themselves  dangerously 
over  the  heads  of  less  aspiring  folks.  In  one 
instance,  eighteen  men  (about  a ton  weight) 
were  sitting  on  one  branch,  until  it  broke  and 
came  down  with  them,  killing  one,  and  breaking 
the  limbs  or  otherwise  seriously  injuring  the  rest. 
This  took  place  in  the  entlosure  of  St.  James’s 
Park,  just  previously  to  the  starting  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  near  to  Buckingham  Palace.  I had 
been  watching  the  branch — an  immense  one, 
and  quite  rotten  in  the  centre, — and  was  not  in 
the  least  surprised  when  it  broke  ; my  surprise 
is  that  many  others  did  not  break  also,  with  a 
similar  or  worse  effect.  I suppose  none  but 
themselves  are  responsible  for  this,  but 
technical  education  seems  sadly  wanting, 
when  you  see  men  and  women  whose 
wisdom-teeth  are  things  of  the  past,  doing  that 
which  the  instinct  of  brutes  does  not  allow  them 
to  do  ! Cannot  somebody  point  out  to  the  masses 
the  breaking  strain  of  timber,  and  of  iron  hurdles, 
the  perforating  power  of  perpendicular  iron 
spikes,  the  scant  elasticity  of  human  bones,  and 
the  weight  of  congregated  human  bodies  ? 
Can  they  not,  or  will  they  not,  think  ? 

There  are  many  trees  in  the  parks  whose  lower 
branches  extend  most  temptingly,  and  which 
should  be  inspected  carefully,  so  as  to  be  propped 
up  or  lopped  off,  according  to  their  state,  but 
should  not  be  allowed  to  jeopardise  human  life 
by  a similar  catastrophe  to  that  of  Tuesday. 
Had  the  tree  been  a few  yards  nearer  the  rail- 
ings, the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  terrible  j 
and  although  people  have  no  right  to  clamber  up 
the  trees,  yet  they  will  get  there  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  wholesale  mutilation  and  death  are  too 
severe  a punishment  for  an  act  of  stupidity. 

Ranger. 


PRODUCTIVE  PRISON  LABOUR. 

The  reform  of  our  present  wasteful  conduct 
in  the  management  of  prisoners  has  been  helped 
on  by  a paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts  (21st  ult.), 
by  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat,  late  inspector-general  of 
prisons,  Lower  Bengal.  The  conclusions  at 
which  the  speaker  arrived  on  the  subject  of 
prison  labour  are  as  follow  : — 

That  the  State  is  bound  to  provide  secure  and 
properly-constructed  prisons  for  convicts,  with 
adequate  establishments. 

That  all  prisons  should  be  made  schools  of 
industry,  and  should  be  rendered  self-supporting 
by  the  introduction  of  remunerative  labour. 

That  the  industrial  systom  is  well  calculated 
to  secure  the  immediate  object  as  well  as  the 
end  of  imprisonment. 

That  the  conversion  of  gaols  into  schools  of 
industry  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  strict  discipline,  but  is  the  most 
rational  and  humane  means  of  enforcing  it. 

That  the  utilisation  of  convict  labour  in  handi- 
crafts is  a perfectly  legitimate  employment  of 
such  labour,  and  that  there  is  no  sound  economic 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  by  the 
State. 

That  the  necessary  and  accessory  inconve- 


niences of  imprisonment  are  in  the  imprison, 
ment  itself,  when  properly  and  strictly  carried 
out  on  the  separate  system ; and  that  convict 
labour  should  not  be  used  or  regarded  as  a pun- 
ishment, but  treated  as  an  alleviation  of  punish- 
ment, except  to  the  very  moderate  extent  in 
which  labour  may  be  used  as  a measure  of  gaol 
discipline  for  breaches  of  prison  rules. 

That  the  labour  should  be  strictly  confined  to 
the  prison  precincts,  and  should,  in  no  circum- 
stances, bring  the  prisoner  in  contact  with  the 
outer  world. 

That  as  punishment  and  reformation  stand 
very  much  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
curative  and  preventive  measures  in  medicine, 
all  sound  systems  of  prison  discipline  should 
subordinate  the  former  to  the  latter,  because  the 
infliction  of  pain  or  cure  can  only  affect  the 
individual,  while  reformation  or  prevention  may 
iufluence  the  many,  and  the  major  in  all  such 
cases  should  be  preferred  to  the  minor. 


NEW  MASONIC  HALL,  LEEDS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Lodge  of 
Fidelity,  289,  Leeds,  was  laid  by  the  W.  M.  pri- 
vately, without  any  ceremonial,  last  week,  and 
a banquet  was  held  in  the  evening  to  com- 
memorate the  event. 

The  new  Lodge  will  comprise  an  entrance-hall 
and  staircase,  a banquet-hall,  and  lodge-room, 
and  a residence  for  the  Tyler.  The  designs 
have  been  prepared,  and  are  now  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Bakewell.  The  builder  is  Mr.  S. 
Wliitely,  of  Leeds. 


THE  HABERDASHERS’  COMPANY. 

The  Court  of  this  company  are  naturally 
proud  of  the  success  obtained  at  Cambridge  by 
a scholar  of  their  Monmouth  Grammar  School, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Webb,  and  what  they  have  done  in 
consequence  will  serve  to  encourage  those  pupils 
of  Monmouth  School,  who,  by  natural  abilities, 
combined  with  perseverance  and  attention,  may 
prove  that  they  have  profited  well  by  the  educa- 
tion they  have  received.  After  offering  con- 
gratulations to  the  visitors  and  masters  of  the 
school,  the  following  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Webb  : — 

“At  a Court  of  the  Master  Wardens  and  Assistants  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Haberdashers,  held  on  Mon- 
day, the  11th  of  February,  1872,  William  Henry  Skyriug, 
esq.,  Master,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  C.  Mackenzie, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  seconded  by  William  Henry 
Wood,  esq.,  the  Father  of  the  Company,  and  resolved 
unanimously,  That  the  sum  of  150/.  be  granted  out  of  the 
company’s  funds,  by  three  annual  sums  of  50/.,  to  Robert 
Rumsey  Webb,  B.A.  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  a 
former'scholar  of  Jones’s  Grammar  School  at  Monmouth, 
as  a mark  of  the  admiration  of  the  Master  Wardens  and 
Assistants,  tho  Governors  of  that  school,  of  his  talents  and 
industry  by  means  of  which  he  has  attained  the  very  high 
distinctions  of  Senior  Wrangler  and  First  Smith’s  Prize- 
man at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  present  year.” 

The  name  of  the  present  Master  of  the  Com- 
pany (Mr.  Skyring)  will  sound  like  that  of  an 
old  acquaintance  to  many  of  our  readers.  Mr. 
William  Hawes,  when  Master  of  tho  Company, 
brought  a number  of  well-known  men  from  time 
to  time  round  the  table  in  their  handsome  hall, 
and  the  example  is  not  being  lost  sight  of  under 
the  present  head. 


ROME. 

At  the  last  conversazione  of  the  British  and 
American  Archmological  Society,  Mr.  Parker 
entered  into  the  question  of  aqueducts.  He 
referred  especially  to  the  Claudian  and  Anio 
Novus,  whose  ruins  are  still  so  conspicuous,  and 
incidentally  to  the  other  aqueducts,  nine  in  all, 
mentioned  by  Frontinus,  subsequently  to  whose 
time,  and  to  the  reign  of  Trajan,  were  raised 
ten  aqueducts  by  different  emperors.  He 
alluded  to  the  prescribed  method  of  carrying 
the  later  added  channels  over  the  structures  of 
the  earlier  aqueducts,  and  also  mentioned  the 
law  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  other  build- 
ings against  or  within  a given  space  on  each  side 
of  the  aqueduct  structures.  The  Anio  Novus, 
brought  into  tho  city  along  the  majestic  arcades 
of  Claudius,  alone  supplied  all  the  fourteen 
Regions  with  water,  while  the  other  channels 
reached  only  a limited  number  of  the  civic 
quarters  and  houses.  The  aqueducts  were  tho 
centre  round  which  other  works  of  the  ancient 
Romans  may  be  considered  as  historically 
grouped,  and  to  which  antiquarian  research  may 
be  most  efficiently  directed.  Diverging  from 
that  theme,  he  dwelt  upon  the  ruins  of  imperial 
buildings  on  the  Palatine,  and  maintained  his 
theory  (contrary  to  that  of  Signor  Rosa)  that 
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the  aggregate  of  halls  and  courts  comprising  the 
beautifully-painted  chambers  discovered  about 
two  years  ago  can  be  no  other  than  the  resi- 
dence of  Augustus,  rebuilt  for  him  by  order  of 
the  Senate,  within  the  Arx  of  Romulus. 

Mr.  Heinans  gave  an  account  of  the  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Claudius  (called  Claudium)  on 
the  Coelian  Hill,  where  a stately  portico  of 
travertine  is  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Passionist 
Convent.  He  pointed  out  the  proved  identity 
of  those  ruins  with  the  magnificent  pile  forming 
a sacred  inclosure  round  that  temple  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Nero 
to  make  room  for  one  wing  of  his  Golden 
House,  and  observed  the  interesting  character 
attaching  to  that  portico  in  ruin,  as  the  only 
example  before  us  in  Rome  of  such  a cincture 
still  retaining  architectural  features  round  a fane 
for  heathen  worship. 


PROPOSED  EXAMINATION  IN  ARTS  AND 
MANUFACTURES. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
appointed  to  consider  the  propositions  submitted 
by  Capt.  Donnelly,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  of  public  advantage  if  the  Society  of  Arts  were 
to  supplement  the  existing  examinations  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  by  organising  ex- 
aminations in  the  science  and  technology  of  the 
various  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  country,  and 
that  these  examinations  should  be  conducted  by 
a Board  of  Examiners,  capable  of  testing  the 
practical  knowledge  and  skill  required  in  the 
application  of  the  scientific  principles  involved 
in  each  art  or  manufacture. 

The  Council  have  decided  to  call  a conference 
of  manufacturers  and  others  likely  to  co-operate 
in  the  matter,  such  conference  to  be  held  shortly 
after  Easter.  The  Council  propose,  in  case  the 
scheme  shall  meet  with  sufficient,  support  from 
the  conference,  to  make  a beginning  of  the 
system  this  present  year,  and  to  take  up  as  the 
subjects  the  manufactures  of  paper  and  cotton. 
With  this  view  they  are  forming  two  special 
committees  respectively  to  draw  up  the  detailed 
rules  for  these  examinations,  and  to  settle  the 
necessary  programme. 


UNSAFE  LANDINGS. 

The  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Vestry 
have  considered  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thrupp, — 
“That  where  the  vaults  are  found  to  be  built  with 
upright  walls,  the  Vestry  have  no  power  to  compel  the 
owners  or  occupiers  of  the  houses  or  building  adjoining  to 
vault  the  cellars  and  to  keep  such  vault  in  repair  after- 
wards. The  only  powers  the  Vestry  possess  with  respect 
to  these  vaults  are  derived  from  57  Geo.  III.,  cap.  29,  sec. 
70,  and  18  and  19  Viet.  cap.  120,  sec.  102,  and  the  former  of 
these  sections  only  applies  to  the  cellars  and  so  much  of 
the  covering  thereof  as  forms  the  opening  thereto.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Vestry  can  compel  a lowering  of  the 
vaults,  unless  under  18  and  19  Viet.,  cap.  120,  sec.  98,  and 
then  it  will  take  place  at  the  cost  of  the  Vestry."  The  re- 
sponsibility for  accidents  happening  upon  a landing  in  bad 
condition  “ would  rest  with  the  parties  liable  to  repair  the 
landing,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  this  liability  is,  both  by 
the  local  Acts  and  public  Acts,  thrown  upon  the  Vestry  (57 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  29,  secs.  52  and  51 ; 7 Geo.  IV.,  cap.  58, 
secs.  23,  25,  26,  32,  35  ; -1  William  IV.,  cap.  8,  secs.  13,  4-1; 
18  and  19  Viet.,  cap.  120,  see.  105  ; 25  and  20  Viet.,  cap. 
102,  secs.  77,  78,  and  98).  These  sections  appear  to  me  to 
throw  upon  the  adjoining  owners  or  occupiers  the  first 
expense  of  laying  these  landings,  and  upon  the  \ estry 
the  expense  of  their  subsequent  maintenance.  In  the 
absence  of  suitable  provisions,  it  is  evident  from  the 
case  of  Robbins  c.  Jones  (C.  B.,  X.  S.,  pp.  2-12,  213), 
that  the  repair  of  these  landings  would  fall  upon  the  public 
guardians  of  the  highways, —in  this  case  the  Vestry.  In  the 
case  of  an  accident  occurring  through  the  bad  condition 
of  the  iron  coverings,  the  owner  or  occupiers,  probably 
the  latter,  would  be  liable,  inasmuch  as  they  are  bound  to 
keep  these  coverings  in  repair.  It  will  follow  from  what 
I have  already  written,  that  these  landings  are  regarded  by 
me  as  part  of  the  ordinary  foot  pavement,  and  should 
therefore  as  such  be  repaired  and  reinstated  by  the  Vestry, 
and  out  of  the  same  funds  as  the  ordinary  pavement.” 

It  was  decided  to  enter  this  opinion  on  the 
minutes.  


PARIS. 

The  Society  Central  des  Architect es  has  me- 
morialised the  Prefet  of  the  Seine,  in  conse- 
quence of  proposals  made  for  the  complete 
demolition  of  the  ruins  of  the  Hdtel  de  Yille. 
The  Society,  through  its  president,  M.  Baltard, 
protests  against  the  error  of  supposing  that 
restoration  is  not  possible,  points  out  how  much 
of  the  structure  remains,  the  ample  authorities 
that  exist  for  reinstating  properly  the  destroyed 
parts,  and  asserts  that  the  destruction  of  the 
building  would  be  inconsistent  with  a love  of 
art  and  judicious  management  of  the  municipal 
finances.  The  Society,  including,  as  it  does,  the 
professional  members  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  chiefs  of  the  administrative  service, 


and  the  architects  most  distinguished  by  ability 
and  probity,  is  entitled  to  be  heard ; and  we 
sincerely  hope  the  memorial  will  have  its 
intended  effect,  and  that  steps  will  at  once  be 
taken  to  commence  the  restoration  of  the 
building. 

Fifteen  working  men,  from  Manchester,  have 
given  evidence  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
English  workmen  before  a committee  of  the 
National  Assembly  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject. 

M.  Ch.  Gamier,  the  architect  of  the  new  opera 
and  the  author  of  a recently -published  volume, 
entitled  “ Le  Theatre,”  will,  it  is  supposed,  be 
elected  member  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux 
Arts,  in  place  of  M.  Yaudoyer. 

The  architect,  Leon  Yaudoyer,  has  been  struck 
dead  by  apoplexy,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
while  examining  the  works  of  the  pupils.  He  was 
bom  in  1803,  received  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1826,  became  member  of  the  Institute  in  1S68, 
occupying  the  seat  of  M.  Lebon.  He  designed, 
among  many  other  works,  the  Cathedral  of  Mar 
seilles,  the  national  monument  to  General  Foy,  &c. 


FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Melbourne. — The  want  of  proper  market  ac- 
commodation in  the  eastern  part  of  Melbourne 
has  long  been  felt,  and  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year  competitive  designs  were  invited  by  the  cor- 
poration, and  premiums  of  200?.  and  100?.  were 
offered  for  the  first  and  second  best  designs.  In 
response  to  this,  fifteen  or  sixteen  sets  of  plans 
were  sent  in  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  council  it  was  decided,  by 
a majority  of  16  to  9,  to  award  the  first  premium 
to  the  design  bearing  the  motto  “ C’est  Ici,” 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  Flannagan,  Collins-street; 
and  the  second  to  the  plan  marked  “ Mercato,” 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Reed  & Barnes,  of  Eliza- 
beth-street.  The  Australian  Illustrated  News 
gives  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Flannagan’ s design. 
The  present  site  of  the  markets  covers  an  area 
of  2k  acres,  and  upon  this  Mr.  Flannagan  pro- 
poses to  erect  fourteen  shops  fronting  Bourkc- 
street,  but  not  by  any  means  of  a costly 
character.  They  will  occupy  40  ft.  in  depth  of 
ground,  and  each  will  have  a counting-house  on 
the  ground  floor,  with  dwelling  over,  having  from 
five  to  seven  rooms  in  each.  The  yards  and 
kitchens  are  on  the  top,  supported  by  fire-proof 
floors.  Some  of  the  shops  have  galleries  round, 
about  9 ft.  high ; and  the  two  ends  and  centre 
have  attic  stories  and  Mansard  roofs.  There  is 
a large  central  entrance  to  the  market  from 
Bourke-street,  with  a tower  over  it,  rising  to  a 
height  of  112  ft.  The  remainder  of  the  ground 
is  to  be  occupied  by  the  wholesale  and  retail 
markets,  having  entrances  from  Bourke,  Stephen, 
and  Little  Collins  streets.  The  wholesale  market 
is  roofed  in  with  four  spans  of  50  ft.  each, 
with  wrought -iron  curved  girders,  springing  from 
cast-iron  fluted  columns,  the  spandrels  filled  with 
cast-iron  ornaments.  Louvre  frames  are  fixed  on 
top  for  ventilation,  covered  with  glass  running 
the  entire  length  of  each  bay.  The  height  of 
the  apex  of  the  roof  from  the  floor  is  50  ft.  The 
entrance  gates  are  of  wrought-iron,  having  cast- 
iron  ornaments.  The  retail  market  consists  of 
one  principal  avenue,  running  parallel  to  Bourke- 
street,  with  three  avenues  extending  from  it  to 
Little  Collins-street,  all  having  shops  on  each 
side,  with  galleries  over  for  the  sale  of  light 
goods.  At  the  end  of  the  central  avenue  a 
market-keeper’s  residence  is  provided ; and  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue,  next  Steplien-street  and 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  closets  and  urinals  are 
provided  for  the  use  of  visitors  and  stall-keepers. 
Access  is  provided  from  the  central  to  the  end 
galleries  by  means  of  a wrought-iron  lattice 
bridge,  having  cast-iron  ornaments  attached  at 
the  intersection  of  the  lattices.  The  roofs  are 
constructed  of  wrought-iron  ribs,  and  covered 
with  slates,  boarded  underneath,  stained  and 
varnished.  Louvre  frames  running  the  entire 
length  of  each  avenue  are  fixed  on  tops  of  ribs, 
having  glass  louvres  in  sides,  and  covered  on  top 
with  glass,  giving  good  light  and  ventilation. 
Cellar  accommodation  is  provided  under  the 
shops  in  the  avenues  for  storage  purposes,  and 
having  entrances  from  the  wholesale  markets. 
The  staircases  leading  to  the  galleries  are  to  be  of 
cast  iron.  The  floors  of  the  wholesale  markets 
are  to  be  formed  of  pitchers,  with  flagged 
passages  all  round  for  foot-passengers.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  of  brick,  cemented,  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  about  87,000 ?. 

There  have  lately  been  erected  in  Little  Collins- 
street  West  new  and  commodious  premises  for  ex- 


tensive wholesale  ironmongers.  The  structure  is 
erected  on  the  site  of  buildings  traded  in  for  many 
years  by  Messrs.  Gill,  Fowler,  & Co.  In  length  it 
occupies  127  ft. ; it  is  40  ft.  in  width,  and  is 
three  stories  in  height.  The  ground-floor  is 
17  ft.  high,  the  front  portion  being  devoted  to 
the  usual  offices  of  a mercantile  establishment. 
At  the  rear  the  ground-floor  is  asphalted,  with  a 
pitched  cartway.  The  first-floor  is  14  ft.  in 
height ; the  second  floor  is  13  ft.  in  height.  A 
hydraulic  lift  raises  and  lowers  goods  to  the  first 
and  second  floors,  and  to  the  cellar.  The  build- 
ing is  erected  of  bluest  one,  with  slate  roof,  the 
front  being  of  brick,  and  cemented,  with  rusti- 
cated basement,  sub-comice,  &c.,  and  the  facade 
crowned  with  a deutillcd  comice.  The  two 
upper  floors  are  carried  by  cast-iron  columns. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Thomas  Watts,  and  the 
contractor  Mr.  George  Cornwall.  The  total  cost 
was  about  8,000Z. 

About  six  months  since  a new  composition, 
consisting  of  resin  and  sand,  for  use  in  break- 
blocks  on  railways,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Ross,  of 
Williamstown,  and  a trial  was  given  to  it  on  the 
Victorian  Railways,  by  using  it  in  the  blocks  of 
one  of  the  engines.  Mr.  Meikle,  superintendent 
of  the  locomotive  department,  has  sent  in  his 
report  on  the  invention,  from  which  it  appears 
by  the  old  method  the  number  of  miles  traversed 
by  an  engine  without  any  alteration  in  the 
blocks  was  4,000,  but  with  the  new  composition 
the  engine  ran  6,514  miles.  There  has  been  one 
disadvantage,  however,  and  that  is  an  increased 
tendency  to  take  fire  in  proceeding  down  the 
declines. 


MANCHESTER  NEW  POLICE  COURTS. 

The  new  Police  Courts  have  a frontage  to 
Minshull-street  of  182  ft.,  and  to  Bloom-street 
of  117  ft.  They  are  now'  appi-oaching  comple- 
tion, and  the  two  courts,  which  are  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  police  business  of  the  city,  have, 
been  formally  opened. 

The  style  of  building  is  that  type  of  Pointed 
Gothic  of  which  examples  abound  in  Florence, 
Verona,  Sienna,  and  other  cities  of  Northern 
Italy.  At  the  angle  of  Minshull-street  and 
Bloom-street  is  a largo  and  lofty  tower,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  offices, 
and  the  upper  by  the  clock,  which  has  four  illu- 
minated dials,  8 ft.  in  diameter,  and  strikes  a 
bell  weighing  upwards  of  a ton,  which  is  placed 
in  the  arcaded  chamber  at  the  top.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  into  the  building,  for  the  use  of 
magistrates  and  persons  officially  connected 
with  the  courts  is  in  the  Minshull-street  fatjade- 
From  the  entrance  a broad  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  a spacious  corridor  parallel  with  Minshull- 
street,  which  is  about  6 ft.  above  the  footwalks, 
and  gives  access  to  barristers’  dining-room, 
porters’  room,  and  various  other  apartments  on 
this  floor.  In  the  centre  of  the  Bloom-street 
facade  is  the  entrance  to  the  public  hall,  con- 
nected with  the  police-courts,  which  is  84  ft.  by 
40  ft.,  and  contains  rooms  for  witnesses  in 
waiting,  separated  by  low  glazed  screens.  A 
w'ide  staircase  from  this  hall  admits  the  public 
to  a corridor  10  ft.  wide,  on  the  court  floor, 
wdiich  gives  the  witnesses  and  officers  access 
to  the  two  courts,  and  is  terminated  by  the 
general  office  at  the  angle  of  Minshull-street 
and  Bloom-street.  From  the  corridor  a short 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  balcony  connecting 
the  public  portion  of  the  two  courts,  and 
gives  admittance  to  that  portion  which  is 
reserved  for  spectators  only,  who  are  entirely 
separated  from  those  having  business  to  tran- 
sact. Opposite  to  the  entrance  in  Bloom-street, 
a staircase  from  the  public  hall  admits  witnesses 
immediately  wanted  to  a gallery  which  is  raised 
8 ft,  above  the  hall  floor.  The  ceiling  being  at 
the  level  of  the  bench  (which  is  4 ft.  above  the- 
court  floor),  admits  of  the  gallery-floor  being 
raised,  so  that  each  court  may  be  reached  by  a 
few  steps,  which  are  so  placed  that  witnesses  can 
pass  at  once  into  either  court.  This  arrange- 
ment also  admits  of  the  court  officials  calling 
witnesses  wanted  either  from  the  hall  or  the 
waiting-rooms.  The  public  hall  on  the  sessions 

side,  which  has  its  entrance  from  Minshull-street, 
is  arranged  in  a similar  manner,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a refreshment-bar,  room  for  solicitors, 
and  private  lavatories.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the  rooms  for 
prisoners  awaiting  trial,  which  are  reached  by 
double  flights  of  stone  steps  from  the  cells  below, 
and  have  each  a separate  stair  leading  to  the 
docks.  These  waiting-rooms  on  the  session  side 
are  separate  from  those  on  the  police  side  by  a 
large  open  area,  86  ft.  long,  by  4-4  ft.  wide,  with 
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entrance  for  the  police  van  to  drive  into  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  prisoners,  and  a large 
courtyard  for  the  police.  Tliis  area  divides  the 
building  into  two  portions,  and  is  an  important 
aid  to  light  and  ventilation.  Ascending  to  the 
court-floor  from  the  magistrates’  entrance  in 
Minshull-street,  previously  mentioned,  a corridor 
of  8 ft.  wide  is  reached,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  and  gives  aocess  to  a 
series  of  offices  facing  Minshull-street,  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  various  courts. 

The  four  courts,  two  of  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  police  business,  and  two  to  the  sessions, 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  offices  and  corridors  before 
mentioned,  an  arrangement  by  which  the  noise 
of  the  adjoining  streets  will  be  materially 
lessened.  Each  court  is  a large  lofty  apartment, 
53  ft.  by  33  ft.,  and  36  ft.  high,  and  is  lighted  by 
sixteen  windows,  and  has  a ceiling  of  pitch  pine, 
panelled  and  perforated  for  ventilation;  tho 
walls  are  also  panelled  to  a certain  height.  The 
magistrates’  stalls  on  tho  bench  are  covered  by  a 
canopy  the  full  width  of  the  court.  The  bar- 
risters’ seats,  docks,  witnesses’  and  public 
galleries,  and  the  other  fittings  are  of  pitch  pine 
also.  The  object  in  the  arrangement  of  tho 
court  fittings  has  been  to  concentrate,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  business  of  the  courts,  and  to 
bring  the  prisoners,  witnesses,  jury,  and  bar- 
risters as  near  the  bench  as  possible.  In  order 
to  give  increased  facilities  for  the  rapid  despatch 
of  business  in  the  two  police-courts,  speaking- 
tubes  and  bells  have  been  arranged  to  com- 
municate from  each  of  the  magistrates’  clerks’ 
seats  and  the  two  docks  to  the  general  office. 
Similar  provision  has  also  been  made  for  com- 
municating from  the  courts  and  general  office 
with  the  officials  in  the  basement,  &c.  Over  the 
grand  jury-room  and  adjoining  the  corridor  are 
placed  apartments  for  the  resident  porter.  The 
•ceiling  of  the  basement  story  is  raised  6 ft. 
above  the  footpath  in  tho  street,  in  order  to 
effectually  light  and  ventilate  the  various  rooms 
and  passages,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  colls  for  prisoners.  The  story  is  14  ft.  in 
height.  A corridor,  15  ft.  wide,  extending  along 
the  back  of  the  building,  and  two  shorter 
passages  at  right  angles  with  the  main  corridor, 
give  access  to  the  cells,  which  are  of  various 
sizes.  The  windows  in  these  corridors  are  large 
and  numerous,  glazed  with  obscured  plate-glass, 
■of  great . strength,  and  protected  by  strong 
wrought-iron  bars.  The  warming  and  ventilation 
of  the  courts  is  a subject  to  which  especial  con- 
sideration has  been  given ; and  provision  is  made 
for  passing  heated  air  from  the  basement  through 
a series  of  cavities  or  flues  into  the  court -rooms 
and  corridors.  Air-ducts  are  arranged  so  as  to 
•convey  a supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  courts,  and 
secure  a complete  and  constant  change  in  the 
atmosphere.  Heating-chambers  and  boiler-house 
are  placed  in  tho  basement,  and  large  channels 
are  constructed  under  the  former  to  convey  fresh 
•outer  air  thereto,  which,  after  being  purified  and 
warmed,  passes  into  the  courts  at  the  time  in 
use.  The  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air  is  effected 
by  trunks  and  channels,  which  convey  it  to  the 
ventilating  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
inside  of  which  the  smoke  from  the  boilers  and 
the  various  fires  throughout  the  building  is  con- 
ducted by  a wrought -iron  flue. 

The  general  contractors  of  the  main  building 
and  the  fittings  of  the  courts  have  been  Messrs. 
R.  Neill  & Sons the  ironwork  is  done  by  the 
Eairbairn  Engineering  Company;  the  heating 
and  ventilating  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son ; the 
carving,  by  Messrs.  Earp  & Hobbs;  tho  gas- 
ffittings,  by  Messrs.  Thomason  & Co. ; the  stained 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake ; 
tho  clock  and  bell,  by  Messrs.  Cooke  & Sons,  of 
York  ; the  grates  and  chimncy-pieces,  by  Messrs. 
Wilson  & Co.  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  has  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  works  from  their  commencement ; 
and  the  whole,  of  the  works  have  been  executed 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  of  Man- 
chester. 


A BIG  GRANARY. 

The  only  “ grain- elevators  ” in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  those  of  the  Mersey  Dock  Board, 
situated  on  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
sides  of  the  river;  and  of  these  we  have 
recently  received  some  particulars.  The  scene 
of  operations  is  a huge  pile  of  warehouses,  or 
granaries,  covering  several  acres  of  ground,  and 
reaching  upwards  to  the  height  of  some  six  or 
eight  floors.  The  grain-ships  arrivo  alongside 
•these  warehouses,  and  the  cargo,  whether  in  bulk 


or  in  bag,  is  emptied  into  what  is  called  the 
“well”  of  the  building,  a depth  of  22  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  quay.  It  falls  into  a ” hopper” 
capable  of  holding  six  tons  ; and  it  need  scarcely 
be  stated  that  the  object  of  thus  lowering  it  is 
to  dispense  with  the  manual  labour  which  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  in  filling  the  apparatus 
by  which  it  is  raised  to  the  different  floors. 
Corresponding  with  the  “ well  ” at  the  bottom  of 
the  building  is  a “tower”  at  the  top,  and  the 
distance  between  the  two  is  145  ft.  A bucket 
worked  by  a hydraulic  ram  travels  between  the 
two,  and  when  a given  quantity  of  grain  has 
been  emptied  into  the  hopper  the  bucket  de- 
scends, and  by  liberating  a certain  spring  on  its 
way  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  an  arrangement  is 
brought  into  play  whereby  the  filling  of  the 
hopper  is  suspended,  and  the  grain  contained  in 
the  lower  or  sloping  part  empties  itself  into  the 
bucket.  The  hopper  is  made  to  hold  six  tons, 
and  the  quantity  discharged  at  each  descent  of 
the  bucket  is  one  ton — that  being  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  part  of  the  hopper  below  which 
the  filling  process  has  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended by  the  action  already  described.  A 
single  stroke  of  the  ram,  and  the  bucket  is  raised 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well  to  the  top  of  the 
tower ; the  distance  of  145  ft.  with  a ton  of 
grain  being  accomplished  in  45  seconds.  On  its 
upward  journey,  the  bucket,  which,  it  should 
have  been  stated,  works  on  a sort  of  rails  orguides, 
replaces  the  arrangement  disturbed  by  its  down- 
ward motion,  and  the  process  of  filling  the  hop- 
per is  once  more  restored.  Reaching  the  top,  the 
bucket  is  acted  upon  by  what  is  called  the 
“ tipping- wheel,”  and  thus  made  to  empty  itself 
into  the  tower,  where  the  contents  are  weighed, 
and  got  in  readiness  for  distribution  throughout 
the  different  floors  and  sections  of  the  immense 
building.  This  subsequent  process  is  even  more 
novel  and  interesting  than  that  just  described. 
The  upper  floor  of  the  warehouse  is  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  belts  or  bands  revolving  on 
pulleys,  driven  by  small  hydraulic  engines. 
These  bands,  which  are  composed  of  india- 
rubber  and  canvas  amalgamated,  are  from  15  in. 
to  18  in.  in  width,  and  about  | in.  in  thickness. 
A sort  of  “mouthpiece”  is  fitted  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper  containing  the  particular 
kind  of  grain  to  be  distributed ; and  by  this 
means  it  is  thrown  on  the  band  revolving  under- 
neath, in  an  even  and  continuous  Btream,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  bucket  going 
regularly  between  the  well  and  tower,  with  its 
load  of  a ton  every  three-quarters  of  a minute. 
The  grain  is  carried  forward  on  the  band  at  a 
very  considerable  speed ; and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  discharging  or 
throwing-off  apparatus,  which  can  be  attached 
at  pleasure,  it  can  be  deposited  in  any  section  of 
the  top  floor,  or  diverted  down  shoots,  which 
carry  it  to  any  of  tho  numerous  floors  under- 
neath. These  warehouses  in  Liverpool  have 
been  in  operation  about  three  years.  The 
machinery,  which  is  of  a very  simple  but  effec- 
tive character,  was  supplied  by  the  firm  of  Sir 
W.  Armstrong,  of  the  Elswick  Works,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; and  the  system  is  stated  to  be  superior 
to  that  in  operation  at  Chicago,  where  “grain- 
elevators”  are  quite  an  institution.  The  capa- 
city of  the  Liverpool  warehouse  is  something 
like  40,000  tons. 


THE  COST  OF  ASSOCIATED  HOMES. 

With  reference  to  observations  that  have  been 
made  as  to  Associated  Homes  obtained  by  co- 
operation, Mr.  W.  Morrison,  as  a director  of  the 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  has 
addressed  a communication  to  the  Co-operative 
News,  giving  some  useful  information  touching 
the  cost  of  such  buildings. 

“ I think  [he  says]  that  our  operations  have 
covered  a sufficient  extent,  both  of  area  and  ex- 
penditure, to  afford  a trustworthy  basis  for  cal- 
culation, as  according  to  out  last-balance-sheet 
our  completed  buildings  are  in  eleven  different 
localities,  from  Greenwich  to  Pimlico,  and  our 
expenditure  on  sites  and  buildings  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  212,1751.  The  accommodation  pro- 
vided suits  the  industrial  classes  in  London,  for 
we  have  a very  small  proportion  of  unoccupied 
tenements,  and  in  our  last  completed  block 
in  George-street,  Grosvenor- square,  where  the 
rooms  are  not  yet  dry  enough  for  immediate 
occupation,  we  have  already  received  180  appli- 
cations for  thirty-eight  tenements.  These  blocks 
vary  in  height  from  three  to  eight  stories,  and 
consist  of  “tenements,”  each  tenement  having 
its  own  outer  door  opening  into  the  street,  or  on 


to  a common  staircase ; the  number  of  rooms 
in  each  tenement  varying  from  two  to  five 
(counting  as  one  room  a kitchen  with  copper, 
dust-shoot,  and  water-closet).” 

“I  will  first  take  our  leasehold  buildings, 
erected  on  building  leases.  In  these  cases  the 
cost  of  the  site  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  rent, 
and  does  not  appear  in  the  following  lines,  which, 
however,  include  every  other  item  of  cost, — 
legal  charges,  draining,  laying  on  gas  and  water, 
paving  and  making  or  repairing  roads.  In  tho 
case  of  three  blocks,  containing  1,050  rooms,  I 
find  the  cost  was  43,006Z.  or  about  41 Z.  per 
room.  In  these  cases  the  block  contained 
dwelling-rooms  alone,  and  no  shops. 

In  the  case  of  two  blocks  on  freehold  land, 
containing  216  rooms,  all  being  dwelling-rooms, 
the  cost  was  11,120Z.,  or  about  51Z.  per  room. 
This  includes  all  charges,  as  before,  as  well  as 
'the  cost  of  the  land. 

The  other  buildings  erected  by  the  company 
are  either  built  on  a large  estate,  purchased  in 
Bethnal  Green,  whore  it  would  be  difficult  to 
apportion  exactly  the  share  of  the  cost  of  site  to 
each  particular  building,  or  have  shops  on  the 
ground-floor,  which  will  disturb  tho  calculation 
of  the  cost  per  dwelling,  room ; but  the  figures 
given  above  are  large  enough  to  deduce  a fair- 
average. 

In  applying  them  to  the  employment  of 
co-operative  funds  in  the  erection  of  blocks  of  a 
similar  character,  co-operators  must  recollect 
that,  with  the  advancing  cost  of  labour,  building 
prices  must  advance  also.  On  the  other  hand, 
building  is  cheaper  in  the  provinces  than  in 
London,  and  the  cost  of  freehold  or  leasehold 
land  lower. 

There  seems  to  be  no  better  mode  of  investing 
the  surplus  fimds  of  a co-operative  society  than 
in  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  its  members.  It 
is  an  investment  at  home ; the  expenditure  can 
be  directed  and  controlled  day  by  day  by  the 
committee  of  management ; the  proper  cost  in 
each  locality  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  a 
little  care  in  supervision  is  a complete  protection 
against  gross  fraud.  The  Act  of  last  session 
has  removed,  all  legal  impediments. 

I confess  that  when  I hear  of  large  sums  of 
money  being  invested  in  foreign  bonds,  or  in  the 
securities  of  companies  at  home,  by  committees 
of  management,  I do  not  feel  quite  comfortable. 
One  has  heard  of  so  many  shrewd  men  of  the  middle 
class  being  bamboozled  by  adroit  rogues  in  com- 
panies, one  knows  so  many  cases  of  State 
repudiation  of  debts,  that  one  cannot  hope  for 
immunity  from  similar  misfortunes  on  the  part 
of  co-operators.  I should  like  to  see  their  spare 
funds  kept  at  home  within  their  own  control,  and 
employed  in  building  or  in  pushing  co-operative 
production  at  their  own  doors.” 


AID  TO  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  a paper  on  the  “Aspects  and  Prospects  of 
Technical  Education,”  read  by  Dr.  John  Yeats 
at  tho  Social  Science  Association,  on  the  19th 
ultimo,  the  reader  said, — It  seems  to  me  only 
just  that  when  the  State  disburses  money,  the 
State  should  also  undertake  and  be  bound  to  see 
that  the  object  for  which  the  disbursement  was 
made  is  fully  attained ; and  this  can  be  done  in 
no  way  so  effectually  as  by  demanding  of  every 
pupil,  malo  or  female,  frequenting  a State-sub- 
sidized place  of  instruction,  be  it  school,  college, 
or  university,  a minimum  of  attainments, 
graduated  according  to  circumstances,  but 
insisted  on  before  he  or  she  commences  an 
independent  career. 

Time  will  not  permit,  or  I would  gladly 
recount  what  a society  akin  to  ours  has  accom- 
plished in  Holland.  It  has  lately  promoted  a 
technical  exhibition ; it  has  long  had  night 
schools  or  technical  sohools  in  every  principal 
town  and  village ; it  has  elevated  a race  of 
depressed  and  dispirited  teclnvici,  and  made  of 
them  a contented  thriving  community.  Cannot 
our  own  society  accomplish  something  too  P 

What  has  been  done  or  written,  especially  of 
late,  to  diffuse  amongst  our  own  artizans,  in  a 
popular  form,  the  triumphs  of  mind  over 
matter  ? Lord  Brougham  wrote,  years  ago,  a 
celebrated  essay  on  the  “Pleasures  and  Advan- 
tages of  Science,”  but  a second  is  very  much 
needed.  It  seems  to  me  that  amongst  the  most 
urgent  literary  wants  of  late  have  been  accounts 
of  the  raw  materials  of  industry ; sketches  of 
the  development  of  skilled  labour ; the  story  of 
the  growth  of  trade,  &c.  Having  been  at  work 
in  these  matters  during  many  years  I can  say  no 
more  of  them  myself,  but  recommend  abler  men 
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to  take  them  up,  and  particularly  on  behalf  of 
this  great  Class  V.,  the  tecJinici,  to  prepare  : — 

(a.}  An  exposition  of  the  successful  applica- 
tions of  technical  knowledge  during  the  last  half 
century. 

(b.)  Some  account  of  the  prizes  still  open  to 
competition,  such  as  the  premiums  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  the  Queen’s  prizes,  &c. 

(c.)  An  essay  on  the  national  danger  of 
neglect  of  science,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
asserted  security  and  superiority  existing  on  the 
Continent. 

(d.)  A fair  statement  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  existing  among  foreign  artizans. 
The  Gewerbswesen. 

(e.)  A comparative  view  of  ancient  guilds  and 
modern  trade-unions,  raising  the  question  of 
apprenticeships. 

(/.)  An  abstract  of  the  best-known  organisa- 
tions of  industry  in  our  country,  such  as  those 
of  Messrs.  Bliss  & Son. 

(g.)  The  same  drawn  from  Continental  sources : 
French,  Dutch,  German,  the  Handwerksbloei, 
and  others. 

(It.)  Popular  treatises  on  what  is  known  in 
Germany  as  Erdkunde,  Waarenkunde,  Werk- 
zeugkunde,  Handwerkskunde,  and  Handelswis- 
senschaft. 


DAMP  WALLS : GROUND  DAMP. 

“ A.  B.”  should  drain  the  site  of  the  house. 
Isolate  the  same  from  the  adjoining  land  in  the 
following  manner  : — All  round  the  four  sides  of 
the  building,  and  from  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  from  the 
walls,  construct  an  ordinary  land-drain  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  with  sole-tile  at  bottom,  filling  up 
the  trench  with  bushes,  turf,  and  gravel.  This  drain 
should  start  at  one  comer,  level  with  underside 
of  footings,  and  be  laid  with  a fall  of  1 in  100,  or 
more,  to  the  opposite  diagonal  corner  into  a 
well.  The  writer  lias  obtained  a dry  site  in  the 
wettest  clays  and  a good  supply  of  water  by 
these  means.  The  site  may  be  left  to  take  care 
of  itself ; but,  to  make  doubly  sure,  sink  a well 
8 ft.  deep  in  the  centre  of  basement,  and  lead 
the  drain-pipes  spoken  of  into  it,  laid  in  gravel. 
In  some  cases  this  well  will  be  found  supplied 
with  water ; in  others  perfectly  dry. 

Valuable  hints  are  readily  given  in  the  Builder. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  recipients  fail  to 
communicate  at  a later  period  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  remedies  suggested,  consequently 
much  experience  is  lost.  Twelve  months  hence 
let  us  hope  “ A.  B.”  will  profit  by  this  hint,  and 
favour  us  with  the  result.  A.  Z. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  SEWERAGE  BILL. 

The  Birmingham  Sewerage  Bill  is  important 
alike  in  the  locality  to  which  it  relates,  the 
objects  it  proposes  to  accomplish,  and  the  means 
proposed  to  be  adopted  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  objects.  The  framers  of  the  Bill  cannot 
be  congratulated  upon  the  breadth  of  view  or 
vigour  with  which  they  grapple  with  this  great 
work.  The  Bill  is  a bundle  of  pottering,  palter- 
ing, huxtering  expedients,  rather  than  a fulcrum 
for  the  effectual  uprooting  and  removal  of  an 
evil,  and  its  conversion  into  good.  The  Bill  con- 
tains fifty-two  sections,  and  is  to  give  extended 
powers  to  the  coqmration  as  the  sewer  authority 
for  the  borough,  for  making  further  provisions 
for  its  sanitary  condition.  The  corporation  pro- 
pose that  they  should  have  powers  to  take  lands, 
to  agree  for  easements,  to  construct  works,  stop 
up  roads,  and  exercise  other  important  functions. 
They  may  collect,  store,  deposit,  precipitate, 
filter,  disinfect,  deodorize,  defecate,  and  distri- 
bute for  irrigation  or  fertilisation,  the  liquid 
sewage  of  the  town.  They  may  supply  such 
sewage  to  occupiers  by  agreement,  and  may 
recover  penalties  from  persons  using  it  without 
agreement.  The  manufacture  of  valuable  sale- 
able sewage,  rather  than  the  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  town,  seems  the  paramount  object  of  the 
Bill.  Unauthorised  drains  must  not  discharge 
into  the  sewers,  and  no  matters  may  be  passed 
into  them  that  are  injurious  to  vegetation. 
Manufacturing  chemists,  galvanizers,  and  wire- 
drawers,  are  specially  interdicted  from  using  the 
sewers  as  a means  of  getting  rid  of  their  waste 
products.  By  passing  into  the  sewers  matters 
injurious  to  vegetation  they  will  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  201.,  and  a fine  of  40s.  per  day  for 
every  day  that  the  offence  is  continued  after 
notice.  Curiously  enough,  while  thus  careful  to 
exclude  from  the  sewers  matters  “ injurious  to 
vegetation,”  the  occupiers  of  premises  having 
water-closets  are  to  be  encouraged  (?)  by  a fine 


of  10s.  per  annum  for  each  closet.  The  powers 
asked  for  in  the  Bill  include  provisions  for 
borrowing  300,0001.  by  mortgage  on  sewerage, 
for  raising  money  by  annuities,  and  to  order 
alterations  as  to  the  construction,  cleansing,  and 
removal  of  the  contents  of  middens,  cess- 
pools, privies,  and  water-closets  ; but  how  does 
the  Bill  provide  for  abolishing  middens,  cesspools, 
or  privies  ? 


NEW  CITY  AND  COUNTY  ASYLUM, 
HEREFORD. 

This  establishment,  of  which  we  give  a plan 
and  view,  was  determined  upon  in  1868,  when  a 
limited  competition  took  place,  and  the  design  of 
Mr.  Robert  Griffiths,  the  county  surveyor  of 
Stafford,  was  selected. 

The  building  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
main  front  is  nearly  due  south,  and  the 
principal  approach  is  arranged  so  that  the 
several  exercising  yards  will  not  be  over- 
looked, or  the  patients  disturbed  or  annoyed 
by  persons  frequenting  the  asylum.  In  the 
basement  of  the  administration  block,  in  the 
centre,  are  the  boilers  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding steam  for  cooking  and  hot  water  for  heat- 
ing the  corridors  of  the  several  blocks  and  recre- 
ation-hall and  chapel.  The  chimney  stack  is 
kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the  airing-courts, 
and  the  kitchen  and  other  flues, — usually  a 
source  of  great  annoyance, — are  carried  into  it. 
By  this  means  the  yards  and  buildings  are  as 
free  as  possible  from  soot.  Here  also  is  a pas- 
sage connecting  the  two  sides  of  the  asylum,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  clothes  to  be  taken 
from  the  men’s  side  to  the  washhouse  without 
having  to  pass  out  of  doors,  or  crowding  the 
general  passage  on  the  ground-floor. 

On  the  ground-floor  the  principal  entrance  will 
be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  north  side,  con- 
nected only  by  a ground-story  passage  with  the 
administration  block,  and  by  corridors  at  right 
angles  with  the  main  building.  Adjacent  to  the 
entrance  the  following  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided : — Porter’s  day  and  bed  room,  superin- 
tendent’s room,  waiting-room,  clerk’s  office,  with 
fireproof  closet,  stairs  to  committee-room,  and 
steward’s  rooms,  patients’  visiting-rooms — one 
for  each  sex.  Over  this  part,  on  the  first  floor  are 
the  committee-room  and  waiting-room,  with 
w.c.  attached,  and  the  steward’s  bedrooms.  The 
matron’s  and  assistant  surgeon’s  rooms,  dis- 
pensary, &c.,  are  to  the  light  and  left  of  the 
recreation-hall,  with  bedrooms  for  each  on  the 
first  floor.  The  general  store-room  is  of  large 
dimensions,  subdivided  by  partitions,  for  classi- 
fying the  goods.  It  has  a steward’s  office  in  the 
centre,  and  distribution-rooms  at  each  end  in 
connexion  with  the  corridors  to  the  male  and 
female  sides  of  the  building,  and  with  kitchen 
offices. 

The  administration  block  is  central  in  position, 
between  the  store-room  and  dining-hall,  and  con- 
sists of  kitchen,  scullery,  servants’  hall,  cooks’ 
room,  bread-room,  larders,  and  dairy.  A ser- 
ving-room and  scullery  are  provided  between  the 
dining-hall  and  kitchen.  Over  this  portion  are 
the  servants’  bedrooms,  approached  by  separate 
stairs. 

The  dining  and  recreation  hall,  with  the  chapel 
over,  are  in  the  centre  of  the  south  front. 

To  the  east  and  west  of  the  dining-hall  is  the 
Asylum  proper, — the  males  on  one  side,  and  the 
females  on  the  other,  but  separated  from  the  parts 
already  described  by  fire-proof  corridors  and 
staircases,  and  two  lofty  water-towers.  There  are 
two  blocks,  with  exercising  galleries,  12  ft.  wide, 
on  each  side  of  the  hall,  with  day-rooms,  single 
rooms,  dormitories,  lavatories,  and  store-rooms, 
the  attendants’  rooms  being  so  placed  as  to  give 
complete  supervision.  The  baths  and  lavatories 
are  in  a separate  block  at  the  rear,  concealed  by 
a passage,  with  windows  on  both  sides,  so  as  to 
cut  off  any  disagreeable  or  injurious  effluvium 
from  the  main  block. 

The  above  description  applies  also  to  the  upper 
floors. 

To  the  north  of  the  Asylum  proper,  and  to  the 
east  of  the  principal  entrance,  are  the  various 
workshops,  bakery,  &c. ; a shoe-room  and  lava- 
tory for  [men  returning  from  field  labour  ; and 
a small  day-room  and  dormitory  for  the  working 
patients.  Here  also  are  the  brewhouse,  dirty 
clothes  wash-house  and  drying  closet,  and  dead- 
house. 

A similar  block  to  the  west  contains  the 
laundry,  wash-house,  receiving  and  distribution 
rooms,  and  day-room,  dormitory,  and  kitchen  for 
the  women  engaged  in  this  department. 

The  walls  of  the  airing-courts  are  built  in  an 


excavation,  with  sloping  sides,  so  that  the  coping 
is  only  3 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  courts,  thus- 
doing  awray  with  anything  like  a prison  effect, 
and  creating  as  little  sense  of  confinement  as 
possible.* 

Ventilation  is  secured  by  means  of  flues  and 
shafts  in  connexion  with  extraction  towers, 
furnished  with  a gas  apparatus,  to  secure  an- 
outward  current  of  air. 

The  superintendent’s  house  is  to  the  west  of 
the  Asylum,  near  the  entrance  lodge,  which  is  an 
obvious  advantage.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
less  disturbance  of  the  patients  than  there  would 
be  if  it  were  in  the  centre  of  the  south  front. 

The  general  walling  is  of  red  bricks,  made  on 
the  site,  relieved  with  white  bricks,  in  bands, 
strings,  door,  and  window  heads,  with  blue  brick 
plinths,  and  a sparing  use  of  stone  from  the 
Grinshill  and  Bath  quarries. 

The  ground-floor  joists  are  of  English  oak,  and 
all  the  other  timber  for  carpentry  of  Baltic  red 
fir.  The  floors  of  corridors,  single  rooms,  day- 
rooms,  and  dormitories,  are  laid  with  English 
oak.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
Bangor  slates,  and  the  hips  and  ridges  also  with 
slate  rolls. 

The  two  towers  shown  in  our  view  to  east  and 
west  of  the  recreation-hall  are  each  fitted  with  a 
cast-iron  water-tank,  and  the  w'ater  is  pumped 
into  them  by  a steam  engine  fixed  in  the  basement 
under  the  brewhouse,  and  every  portion  of  the 
building  is  supplied  with  water  from  these 
towers. 

With  regard  to  heating,  all  the  day-rooms, 
galleries,  and  dormitories  have  open  fireplaces, 
in  addition  to  those  portions  heated  by  hot 
water. 

Gasworks  have  been  erected  on  the  site,  as 
the  distance  (three  miles)  was  too  far  to  bring 
the  gas  from  Hereford. 

The  accommodation  is  as  follows 
Block  No.  1,  men’s  side,  west  of  dining-hall...  109 


Block  No.  2 89 

Workshop  Block  20 

218 

Women’s  side  the  same 218 

Total 436 


The  contract  wTas  taken  by  Mr.  J ames  Clutter- 
buck,  of  Gloucester,  at  somewhat  over  41,0001.  ;• 
but  this  did  not  include  fittings,  airing-court 
walls,  forming  of  roads,  yards,  and  approaches, 
engineering,  or  gasworks,  which  will  bring  the 
amount  to  about  55,000 1. 

Messrs.  Goddard  & Massing,  of  Nottingham, 
have  carried  out  the  heating  and  engineering 
works;  and  Mr.  Bower,  of  St.  Neots,  the  gas- 
works; Mr.  Charles  Smith  was  clerk  of  the 
works ; and,  as  before  stated,  the  architect  is 
Mr.  Robert  Griffiths,  of  Stafford,  who  has  re- 
cently erected  the  New  Cheshire  Asylum,  near 
Macclesfield,  and  is  about  to  commence  one  for 
the  county  of  Northampton. 


REFERENCES. 


1.  Dining  and  Recreation 

Hall. 

2.  Matron. 

3.  Assistant  Surgeon. 

4.  Dispensary. 

6.  Serving-room. 

6.  Scullery. 

7.  Kitchen. 

8.  Area. 

9.  Cook's  Room. 

10.  Bread-room. 

1 1 . Pantry. 

13.  Servants’  HalL 

14.  Larder. 

15.  Kitchen  Court. 

16.  Stores. 

17.  Weighing-room. 

18.  Distributing-room. 

19.  Covered  Way. 

20.  Passage. 

21.  Corridor. 

22.  Office. 

23.  Visitors. 

24.  Clerk. 

25.  Waiting-room. 

26.  Superintendent. 

27.  Porter. 

28.  Bed-room. 

29.  Safe. 

30.  Sun-shade. 

31.  Slope. 

32.  Attendant. 

33.  Attendant’s  Bed-room. 

34.  Single  Room. 

35.  Padded  Room. 

36.  Day-room. 

37.  Lift. 

38.  Dormitory. 

39.  Sewing-room. 


40.  Receiving-room. 

41.  Bath-room. 

42.  Dust. 

43.  Lavatory. 

44.  Washhouse. 

45.  Drying-horse. 

46.  Laundry. 

47.  Private  Washhouse. 

49.  Dirty  Clothes  Wash- 
house. 

49.  Drying-stove. 

50.  Dead-house. 

51.  Post-mortem. 

52.  Stnll  Stable. 

53.  Coach-house  and  Har- 

54.  Hay. 

55.  Brew-house. 

56.  Shoe-room. 

57.  Shoemaker’s  Shop. 

58.  Tailor’s  Shop. 

59.  Flour-store. 

60.  Bakehouse. 

61.  Plumber's  Shop. 

62.  Carpenter’s  Shop. 

63.  Smith’s  Shop. 

64.  Iron-store. 

65.  Coals. 

66.  Coal-shoot. 

67.  Ashes. 

6S.  Wood. 

69.  Closet. 

70.  Vestibule. 

71.  Hull. 

72.  Principal  Stairs". 

73.  Dining-room. 

74.  Drawing-room. 

75.  Study. 

76.  China-closet. 

77.  Back  Entrance. 


* The  view  and  plan  do  not  quite  agree  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enclosing  walls  : the  arrangement  shown  by 
plan  is  that  adopted. 


THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  ASYLUM,  HEREFORD. Plan  of  Ground  Floor. 


THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  ASYLUM,  HEREFORD. Mr.  Robert  Griffiths,  Architect. 
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THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

Mr.  C.  Bentinck,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  prefacing  a question  that  stood  upon  the  paper 
in  his  name  upon  the  subject  of  the  new  design 
for  the  Courts  of  Justice,  said  that  on  the 
21st  ult.  he  had  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the 
f-  Exchequer  whether  her  Majesty’s  Government 
approved  the  designs  which  were  stated  to  have 
been  accepted,  and  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
r.  man  had  stated  that  he  did  not  approve  those 
designs.  He  understood  that  during  the  vacation 
1 certain  alterations  had  been  made  in  these  de- 
f signs,  and  wished  now  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  whether  that  were  the  case ; and,  if 
so,  whether  he  would  consent  to  exhibit  the 
f altered  plans  in  the  library  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  elsewhere  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  for  the  inspection  of 
members  of  that  House. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that, 
although  the  plans  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
library  of  the  House  for  several  weeks  during 
last  session,  the  House  could  not  be  brought  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  did  not  know  what  good  pur- 
pose could  be  derived  from  exldbiting  them 
again,  especially  as  the  works  were  now  proceed- 
ing under  them. 

Mr.  C.  Bentinck  gave  notice  that  he  should 
call  attention  to  this  subject  on  a future  day, 
and  move  a resolution  in  reference  to  it. 


THE  REBUILDING  OF  GLOBE  BRIDGE, 
AT  PECKHAM. 

The  Vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
Camberwell,  have,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  been  receiving  fresh  tenders  for  the 
intended  new  bridge  at  Peckham,  to  carry  the 
Commercial-road,  "Peckham,  over  the  Grand 
Surrey  Canal ; and  at  the  meeting  of  the  vestry, 
last  week,  the  tenders,  eight  in  number,  were 
opened,  when  it  appeared  that  they  varied  in 
amount  from  3,350?.  to  2,500?.,  the  lowest  two 
being  that  of  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Disan-road,  New 
Cross,  2,610?. ; and  that  of  Messrs.  Peach, 
Brothers,  Loddon,  Norfolk,  2,500?.  The  vestry 
decided  to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Peach, 
Brothers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  sureties, 
and  iu  the  event  of  their  not  being  satisfactory, 
that  the  tender  of  Mr.  Brown  be  accepted,  with 
a like  proviso.  The  present  bridge  is  only  12  ft. 
wide,  and  quite  inadequate  to  accommodate  the 
existing  traffic.  The  new  structure,  which  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  James  Dredge,  of  Bucking- 
ham-street,  Adelphi,  will  be  constructed  of 
wrought-iron  arched  girders,  resting  on  brick 
abutments.  The  span  will  be  27  ft.  4 in.  and 
the  width  of  the  roadway  the  same  as  that  of 
the  approaches  on  the  other  side,  namely,  40  ft. 


IRRIGATION  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  a recent  meeting,  the  paper  read  was 
“On  the  Value  of  Water,  and  its  Storage 
and  Distribution  in  Southern  India,”  by  Mr. 
George  Gordon,  giving  an  account  of  the  ancient 
native  and  the  modern  systems,  under  the  two 
heads  of  tank  and  channel  irrigation.  The  value 
of  water  to  the  cultivator  was  shown,  first,  by 
contrasting  the  yield  of  dry  crops  with  that  of 
rice  and  sugar-cane,  from  actual  experiments. 
From  these  it  appeared  that  the  net  profit 
per  acre  on  dry  crops  was  8s.  2£d. ; on  rice, 
4?.  16s.  10id- ; and  on  sugar-cane,  18?.  6s.  6d. 
In  the  two  last  cases,  a very  low  rate  for  the 
water  was  assumed,  viz. : 12s.  per  acre  for  each 
crop  of  rice,  and  24s.  per  acre  for  each  crop  of 
sugar-cane,  as  provisionally  paid  by  Government. 
A comparison  between  dry  crops  and  rice,  and 
dry  crops  occasionally  flooded,  was  then  made, 
based  on  the  average  price  of  grain  extending 
over  five  years,  and  deducting  one-fourth  from 
the  gross  value  of  the  crop  in  the  case  of  dry 
crops,  and  one-sixth  in  the  case  of  wet  crops,  to 
cover  loss  in  bad  years.  Without  deducting  the 
water-rate,  the  difference  in  the  net  value  of  the 
crops  was  as  follows  Between  dry  crops  and 
rice,  taking  the  most  unfavourable  comparison, 
25s.  7d. ; between  dry  crops  and  the  same  occa- 
sionally irrigated,  30s.  8d. ; and  between  two 
dry  crops  and  sugar-cane  (which  occupied  ten 
months  of  the  year),  8?.  2s.  8d.  But  if  water  was 
stored,  so  as  to  allow  a second  crop  of  rice  to  be 
grown,  the  advantages  were  nearly  doubled. 
The  author  then  showed  that,  provided  a water- 
rate  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  water  was 
fixed,  irrigation  would  benefit  the  cultivator  to 


the  extent  of  8s.  6d.,  or  50  per  cent.,  and  yield  a 
gross  return  on  the  outlay  of  14s.  9d.  per  acre ; 
and  if  water  were  stored  for  a second  crop,  the 
gain  to  the  cultivator  would  be  19s.  9d.,  or  more 
than  100  per  cent.,  and  the  return  to  the  agency 
supplying  the  water  37s.  3d.  per  acre,  the  culti- 
vator not  having  to  expend  any  capital  in  im- 
provements. Of  the  37s.  3d.  per  acre  profit, 
22s.  6d.  was  about  the  sum  due  to  the  storage  of 
water,  supposing  such  storage  works  to  be  added 
to  distribution  works  already  constructed.  It 
was  shown  that  the  cost  of  large  works  of  irri- 
gation might  be  safely  reckoned  at  7 1.  per  acre 
on  an  average,  or  8?.  15s.  if  5 per  cent,  on  one- 
half  the  capital  for  ten  years  during  construction 
were  added.  If  the  profits  made  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  water  were  divided,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-third  to  the  cultivator  and  two- 
thirds  to  the  agency  supplying  the  water,  works 
of  channel  irrigation  would  benefit  the  culti- 
vator, as  above  stated,  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent.,  and  yield  a net  return  of  7'4  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  expended.  With  respect  to  the  cost 
of  tanks,  the  author  gave  some  figures  to  show 
that  the  construction  of  flat  country  tanks  of 
the  second  class,  or  even  of  the  third  class, 
would  offer  a very  doubtful  return,  although  in 
some  cases  it  might  pay  the  cultivators  to  con- 
struct them.  Great  profits  had  been  made  by 
Government  in  several  cases  .by  restoring  or 
repairing  tanks  and  also  channels  which  had 
become  ruined ; such  net  profits  amounting  to 
from  10  per  cent,  to  45  per  cent.,  and  in  one 
instance,  which  was  cited,  to  250  per  cent.  The 
construction  of  large  storage  reservoirs  would, 
the  author  considered,  return  a very  large  per- 
centage on  the  outlay. 


WHERE  DOES  THE  MUD  COME  FROM  ? 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  through 
your  columns  that  this  is  a question  which  may 
well  engage  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  our  thoroughfares  ; for  if  the  following 
theory  be  correct,  our  tempers  as  well  as  our 
pockets  are  likely  to  be  sorely  tried,  owing  to 
the  general  road-repairs  that  will  before  long 
have  to  be  undertaken  throughout  London  ? 

I do  not  apply  the  question  to  macadamised 
roads,  but  to  those  that  are  covered  with  blocks 
of  granite,  as  also  to  the  footways.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  so  much  a case  of  granite  versus 
asphalte  as  that  of  bad  workmanship  in  regard 
to  the  laying  of  the  former;  for  a somewhat 
close  attention  to  the  matter  has  convinced  me 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mud  that  has 
been  of  late  daily  carted  away  consists  of  the 
very  subsoil  on  which  the  granite  blocks  and 
pavement  rest,  and  which,  owing  to  the  ill-laying 
of  the  stones  and  the  badness  in  quality  of  the 
material  used  for  binding  them  together,  natu- 
rally, after  a lengthened  period  of  wet  weather, 
becomes  thoroughly  saturated,  and  finds  its  way 
to  the  surface.  If  this  be  so,  what  can  we  other- 
wise expect  than  during  a continuance  of  fine 
weather  to  find  our  streets  sinking  in  all  direc- 
tions, owing  to  this  displacement  as  well  as  con- 
traction of  the  remaining  soil  ? There  can  bo 
no  question  that  during  the  late  bad  weather 
asphalte  has  fairly  maintained  its  ground  in 
public  estimation,  both  as  regards  cleanliness  and 
safety, — for  footways  especially, — and  that  bad 
workmanship  will  have  to  answer  for  all  the 
miseries  that  have  yet  been  endured  and  are  still 
in  store  for  us.  The  finest  piece  of  granite 
road-laying  in  London  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
Holbom  Viaduct  and  in  the  adjacent  streets,  and 
their  extreme  freedom  from  dirt  during  the  late 
trying  weather,  as  compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  City  also  placed  under  the  charge  of  street 
orderlies,  is  sufficient  proof  of  what  might  be 
done,  if  only  there  were  the  will,  to  remove  from 
London  the  reproach  that  attaches  to  it  from  the 
neglected  state  of  its  thoroughfares. 

G.  C.  E. 


THE  NEW  ST.  JAMES’S  HOTEL,  DERBY. 

The  new  St.  James’s  Hotel,  erected  by  the 
St.  James’s  Hotel  Company  (Limited),  and 
situated  in  the  Corn  Market  and  St.  James’s- 
street,  Derby,  has  been  opened  to  the  general 
public. 

The  hotel  contains  on  the  attic  floor  thirty-two 
bedrooms,  and  on  the  second  floor  about  the 
same  number,  with  two  sitting-rooms,  bath- 
rooms, and  all  requisite  accommodation.  On  the 
first  floor,  facing  the  street,  is  a large  room, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  used  as  a ladies’  coffee- 
room;  there  is  a bath-room,  &c.,  adjoining.  A 
corridor  leads  to  a good-sized  dining-room,  and 


four  other  private  sitting-rooms.  On  the  landing 
are  first-class  private  sitting  and  bed  rooms.  At 
the  back,  but  leading  from  the  principal  stair- 
case, is  an  assembly-room  (to  be  called  the  St. 
James’s  Hall) ; attached  is  a serving-room,  and 
on  the  same  floor  are  stock  or  show  rooms.  On. 
the  ground-floor  is  a spacious  entrance,  leading 
from  St.  James’s-street,  with  a coffee-room  on 
the  right-hand  side,  and  on  the  other  side  is 
another  large  room  for  commercial  gentlemen, 
with  a luggage-room  and  offices  adjoining.  In 
front  is  [the  bar,  with  still-room  and  smoking- 
room.  The  principal  entrances  are  provided 
from  the  Corn  Market  and  St.  James’s-street, 
with  access  through  an  outer  hall,  covered  with 
an  ornamental  iron  and  glass  roof,  which  is  to  be 
fitted  up  and  used  as  a lounge.  The  manager’s 
room  is  central,  and  the  bar  commands  a view 
of  all  the  entrances.  Speaking-tubes  and  bells 
communicate  from  the  managing  department  to 
all  parts  of  the  premises.  The  inner  halls  are 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  staircase  is 
close  to  all  the  entrances,  but  not  in  the  way  of 
any,  being  in  an  inner  hall.  It  is  of  stone  to  the 
first  floor,  and  continued  the  same  size  to  the 
attics,  with  iron  scrollwork  in  the  place  of 
balusters,  and  mahogany  handrail.  On  the  first 
landing  is  a broad  mirror,  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  facing  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  On  the 
newel  post  at  the  bottom  is  a large  figure  in 
bronze  supporting  a clock.  A hydraulic  lift  is 
placed  between  the  kitchen  and  manager's  room, 
and  works  from  the  basement  to  the  attics.  The 
kitchen,  servants’  hall,  and  working  offices  are 
spacious,  and  fitted  up  effectively.  The  back  or 
kitchen  court  is  covered  with  a glass  and  wood 
roof.  The  basement  is  divided  into  cellars  under 
all  the  hotel.  Housemaids’  closets,  with  hot  and 
cold  water  and  soft  water,  are  provided  on  each 
floor.  Attached  to  the  hotel  also  is  to  be  pro- 
vided a luncheon-bar  or  restaurant,  with  lounge, 
smoking  and  billiard  rooms,  and  necessary  offices. 
Spirit  vaults  adjoin  the  gateway  to  the  stables. 

The  architects  for  this  pile  of  buildings  are 
Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse,  Derby;  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  Dusautoy. 


LEAKY  SEWERS. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  sewer  inquired  about 
by  “ B.  A.,”  in  the  Builder  for  February  24th,. 
although  built  in  only  4£  - inch  brickwork, 
bo  laid  in  soil  only  “ rather  damp”  no  leakage 
ought  to  take  place;  but  if  the  2-feet  barrel- 
drain  be  laid  entirely,  or  even  partially,  below 
the  water  level  in  the  land,  and  consequently 
always  exposed  to  water,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  quantity  of  water  might  percolate  through 
such  a slight  thickness  of  brickwork.  A great 
deal  would  depend  upon  the  description  of  bricks 
used  and  the  length  of  the  sewer.  If  there  were 
any  junctions  prepared  for  future  extensions, 
but  not  at  present  made  effectually  water-tight,, 
a still  larger  quantity  of  water  might  enter  than 
was  due  to  the  percolation  through  the  brick- 
work of  the  sewer.  Q.  E.  D. 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  LEAMINGTON 
KITCHEN  RANGE. 

In  recording  my  treatment  of  this  range,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a few  words  about  its  con- 
struction and  usual  action.  With  a very  small 
fireplace,  it  has  to  heat  water,  a large  oven,  and 
a hot-plate  for  cooking;  the  bottom  of  the 
grate  is  double,  reducing  still  more  the  apparent 
space  for  fuel.  The  upper  (or  real)  bearing 
bars  are  framed  together  and  stand  separately 
about  14  in.  or  2 in.  over  the  lower  bars.  When 
the  half-door  of  the  fire  is  shut,  the  draught  is 
intense,  and  as  I have  heard  it  said  “ you  cau 
bum  away  any  quantity  of  coal  you  please,”  it 
is  very  difficult  to  restrict  your  servant  to  the 
use  of  coke. 

In  practice,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  fire  is 
very  apt  to  go  out  suddenly  ; and  not  only  so, 
but  the  false  bottom  soon  wants  renewing,  and 
you  also  find  that  the  range  must  be  disused 
once  a year  or  oftener,  to  replace  a burnt-out 
bum. 

Having  had  my  full  share  of  all  these  draw- 
backs in  a grate,  of  which  I admit  the  general 
excellence,  it  occurred  to  me  that  by  putting  a 
solid  2-inch  bun-  in  the  place  of  the  false 
bottom,  I should  check  the  excessive  draught, 
and  retain  much  general  heat.  This  has  com- 
pletely answered,  and  during  three  years  no 
burr  has  yet  had  to  be  renewed.  The  fire  is 
much  more  enduring,  and  we  can  allow  some 
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coal  to  be  occasionally  added  to  the  coke 
■without  grumbling ; there  is  no  want  of  heat, 
for  we  have  had  to  caution  our  servant  against 
overheating  the  plate. 

I have  been  told  that  in  Birmingham  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  practice  to  mould  some  tempered 
fire-clay  into  the  bottom  of  ordinary  fireplaces, 
and  I would  admit  this  to  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  sheet-iron,  and  of  course  a step  in  the 
right  direction.  Allow  me  to  add  in  reference 
to  my  former  letter,  that  the  poker  should  be 
made  a little  more  pointed  than  is  usual. 

G. 


and  Labourers  have  addressed  a circular  to  the 
master  builders  and  contractors  of  Gloucester 
and  its  vicinity,  requesting  them  to  adopt  the 
nine  - hour  day’s  work,  receiving  the  same 
amount  of  wages  now  received  for  sixty  hours ; 
and  that  this  concession  come  into  force  on  the 
first  Monday  in  April  in  the  present  year. 

Edinburgh. — The  plasterers’  labourers  of  Edin- 
burgh  came  out  on  strike,  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  their  employers  to  grant  their  demand  of  2s. 
per  week  on  their  pay.  The  strike  is  general  in 
the  city  so  far  as  the  labourers  are  concerned  ; 
and  the  master  plasterers,  who  explain  that  only 
ten  weeks  ago  they  voluntarily  advanced  the 


e four  departments — namely, 
' tsa  senior  girls.  After 


mittee  suggest  that  i 
1,000  or  more  there  sh 
infants,  junior  mixed,  senior  boys,  an 
illustrating  the  principle  of  division  recommended,  the 
committee  suggest  plans  for  the  arrangement  of  infant 
schools,  adding  that  the  area  of  the  general  school-room 
and  of  the  class-rooms  together  in  infant  schools  should 
contain  in  all  cases  not  less  than  nine  square  feet  per 
scholar.  In  all  the  graded  schools  of  the  Board,  that  is, 
in  all  besides  the  infant  schools,  there  should  be  for  each 
separate  school  department  a general  school-room,  the 
area  of  which  is  calculated  on  the  scale  of  four  square 
feet  for  every  scholar,  and  four  class-rooms  in  two  pairs, 
one  pair  for  the  use  of  each  section  or  standard,  ana  each 
pair  capable  of  being  thrown  into  one  room — the  area  of 
each  class-room  to  be  calculated  on  the  scale  of  nine  • 
square  feet  for  every  scholar  in  the  class,  and  the  number 
' each  class  to  be  30, 35,  or  40,  according  to  the  numerical 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Ipswich. — A meeting  of  the  master  builders 
has  been  held  to  consider  a circular  received 
from  the  committee  of  workmen  formed  on  the 
previous  week,  asking  for  the  concession  of  the 
nine-hours  system.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  not  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  men,  as  it  was  considered  pre- 
judicial both  to  the  workmen  and  to  the  public. 

Wolverhampton.  — Nine  years  ago,  after  a 
series  of  ruinous  strikes  in  the  building  trade  at 
Wolverhampton,  both  masters  and  men  resolved 
to  refer  their  differences  for  the  future  to  Mr. 
Rupert  Kettle.  An  arbitration  board  was  ap- 
pointed, and  has  existed  in  the  trade  ever  since. 
The  last  agreement  between  masters  and  men 
was  come  to  after  arbitration  had  endured  for 
four  years,  and  the  men,  thinking  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a change,  in  the  direction  of  the 
nine-hours  system,  gave  notice  to  arbitrate  the 
point,  and  a meeting  of  the  board  of  arbitration 
was  fixed  to  be  held  for  legislation  upon  the 
subject.  Mi-.  Burkitt,  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  gave  the  usual  notices  to  the  different 
branches  embraced  in  the  movement ; and  the 
arbitrator,  Mr.  Kettle,  together  with  certain  of 
the  masters  and  men,  were  present  in  the 
Quarter  Sessions  Court  of  the  Town-hall,  the 
use  of  which  had  been  lent  for  the  purpose  by 
the  mayor  of  the  borough.  It  was  then  found 
that  Mr.  Lovatt,  one  of  the  principal  employers, 
could  not  attend  ; and  it  further  transpired  that 
the  notice  to  the  bricklayers,  though  it  had  been 
left  at  their  club-house,  had  not  been  called  for, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  bricklayers  were  un- 
represented. These  causes  combined  to  make 
an  adjournment  of  the  conference  necessary. 
Before,  however,  the  adjournment  took  place, 
some  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the  very 
great  benefits  that  had  resulted  from  arbitration 
in  the  Wolverhampton  building  trades  were 
admitted  by  masters  and  men  alike ; and  Mr. 
Kettle  said  that,  in  all  his  experience  of  arbitra- 
tion, he  had  never  known  a case  in  which  the 
men  had  not  abided  by  the  rules  in  the  utmost 
possible  good  faith. 

Walsall. — At  a meeting  of  the  operative 
carpenters  and  joiners,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  request  the  employers  to  concede 
the  nine-hours  system.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  the  wages  for  day-work  should  be  6£d.  per 
hour,  and  that  overtime  should  be  paid  time  and 
a half ; and  that  during  the  winter  season  the 
men  employed  on  buildings  should  be  paid  the 
same  as  those  employed  in  the  workshop. 

Deddington. — A meeting  of  moi'e  than  thirty 
of  the  principal  employes  of  Messrs.  Franklin, 
builders,  has  been  held,  to  discuss  the  hours  of 
labour  on  a Saturday,  which  have  hitherto  been 
from  six  a.m.  until  five  p.m.,  the  employes  feeling 
somewhat  aggrieved  that  their  time  for  cessation 
of  labour  is  not  at  one  o’clock  on  a Saturday, 
similarly  to  most  of  the  large  firms  in  Oxford  and 
Banbury.  After  considerable  discussion  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  a deputation  wait  upon 
Messrs.  Franklin,  and  urge  them  to  agree  to 
close  their  establishment  like  their  neighbours, 
and  this  without  any  deduction  on  account  of 
wages.  It  has  since  been  understood  that 
Messrs.  Franklin  have  proposed  that  their 
employes  working  out  of  the  town  may  leave  off 
work  on  Saturdays  at  one  o’clock,  and  those  in 
the  town  at  three  o’clock,  to  commence  the  first 
Saturday  in  May.  Messrs.  Franklin’s  employes 
had  a meeting,  and  consented  to  Messrs.  Frank- 
lin’s proposal. 

Wednesbury.  — Messrs.  Stevenson  & Son, 
painters,  decorators,  &c.,  have  made  an  un- 
solicited offer  to  the  workmen  in  their  employ 
of  an  advance  of  2s.  per  week  in  their  rate  of 
wages,  and  a reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour, 
viz.,  to  leave  work  at  two  o’clock  on  Saturday, 
instead  of  four,  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  April. 
The  offer  was  accepted. 

Qloucester. — The  United  Trades’  Committee 
of  Masons,  Bricklayers,  Carpenters,  Plasterers, 


ten  weeks  ago  tney  vomntaniy  auvanceu  me  unit  adopted  for  the  Uool  department.0 
labourers  wages  2s.  weekly,  and  that  now  a 
similar  advance  is  asked,  are  apparently  deter- 

mined  not  to  give  way.  The  late  advance  spoken  ' PROFESSIONAL  CHARGES, 

of  by  the  masters  raised  the  rate  of  the  labourers  ,,  _ . , 
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wages,  te  tbirty-Bine  hours’  work,  to  1!  weekly  cSg^SSSVv^SS&,  “ ST' 
— the  skilled  labour  of  the  plasterers  tor  the  ^ taining  certain  suggested  modifications  in  the  R.I.B.A. 
same  time  being  paid  at  11.  2s.  9d.  j scale  published  in  1862. 

Ctasyouu-AgreatstrikoMelyappeuredinrmi. ' o 

nent  in  the  ship-building  and  engineering  trades  the  S(,)leau]e  for  presentation  at  the  next  Conference,  will 
on  the  Clyde.  A mass  meeting  of  the  workmen,  at  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  to 
which  from  10,000  to  12,000  were  present,  had  inform  those  architects  who  are  not  members  ofthelnsti- 
YYiiicu  r ■ tute.  the  Association,  or  other  professional  societies  (who 

been  held,  to  consider  the  terms  of  compromise  m ive  copica  through  their  own  societies^  that  on 


offered  by  the  masters,  namely,  a reduction  of  i application  here  a copy  of  the  schedule  will 


the  working  hours  to  fifty -four  per  week,  and  an 
increase  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  5 per  cent. 
Delegates  from  the  various  establishments  re- 
ported that,  except  in  one  case,  the  men  had  de- 
cided to  reject  the  terms  offered  by  the  masters, 
and  ultimately  the  meeting  resolved,  all  but 
unanimously,  to  adhere  to  the  original  demand 
for  a reduction  of  hours  to  fifty-one  per  week, 
with  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  men 
employed  at  one  of  the  shipbuilding  establish- 
ments had  already  gone  out  on  strike,  when  tho 
masters  came  to  an  arrangement  with  the  men, 
virtually  agreeing  to  the  nine-hours  system. 

Wantage. — The  first  really  useful  advantage 
of  the  nine-hour  day’s  work  seems  to  have  been 
taken  at  Wantage.  Tho  adoption  of  the  nine 
hours  in  this  town  by  Messrs.  Gibbons,  and  at 
Challow  by  Messrs.  Nalder,  has  given  their 
numerous  employes  much  spare  time  ; hence  the 
necessity  of  establishing  classes  by  which  im- 
provement of  the  mind  may  be  obtained,  has 
been  taken  into  consideration.  The  town-hall 
has  been  completely  filled  with  a most  attentive 
audience,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  me- 
chanics and  artizans,  to  hear  a lecture  by  Mr. 
Buckmaster,  who  insisted  that  scientific  know- 
ledge was  indispensable  to  the  artizan  and 
mechanic  in  pursuit  of  their  respective  callings. 
The  lecturer  illustrated  some  of  the  more 
abstruse  parts  of  his  lecture  by  diagrams  and  by 
humorous  conversations  which  he  had  had  with 
those  who  considered  themselves  perfectly 
masters  of  their  work.  Classes  wifi  be  formed 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
made. 


them.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  Acting  Secretary. 
9,  Conduit-street. 


ST.  PAUL’S. 

The  attempt  at  illuminating  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  on  Tuesday  was  a failure,  as  usual ; and, 
in  order  to  prevent  failures  on  future  occasions, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  try  experiments  at  once, 
so  as  to  be  prepared  for  such  occasions  ; and  tho 
experiment  I would  propose  would  be  to  place  a 
powerful  electric  light  in  the  topmost  story  of 
each  of  the  west  towers,  and  on  the  summit  of 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  School  reflecting  upon  the 
dome.  Additional  lights,  if  necessary  and 
effectual,  might  be  placed  on  the  turrets  of  St. 
Austin’s,  Christ’s  Church,  and  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen’s, Fish-street,  all  directed  towards  the  same 
object.  __ W.  8. 


A NEAT  INSCRIPTION. 

TnE  chancel  of  Wliittingliam  Church,  North- 
umberland, lately  rebuilt  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  is  now  adorned  with  the 
following  inscription  by  Lord  Ravensworth, 
incised  upon  a brass  plate  : — 

Cancell  urn 

Hujus  veteris  ecclesinj 
Pietate  majorum  extructiim 


liecentiori  manu  inl'eliciter  reparatum 
lleuricus  Thomas  Baro  de  Ravensworth 
In  honorem  DEI 

Sumptibus  suis  rcstituendum  curavit 
A.D.  MDCCCLXXI. 


THE  PUGIN  TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 

From  the  six  candidates  who  submitted  draw-  • 
ings  and  testimonials  in  competition  for  the  1 
Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  of  1872,  the  fi 
Council  of  the  Institute  have  elected  Mr.  John  j 
Sulman,  of  Ashburton-road,  Addiscombe,  subject  « 
to  the  usual  conditions  prescribed  in  tho  Pugin  l 
deed  of  trust. 

The  drawings  of  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Munt  were  con-  - 
sidered  next  in  order  of  merit,  and  deserving  of  1 
honourable  mention. 


SCHOOL  PLANS  : LONDON  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

The  sub-committee  on  school  plans  state  in 
their  report  that  the  best  number  for  a class  is 
30,  and  that  the  number  ought  in  no  case  to  ex- 
ceed 40.  The  schools  (except  the  infant  school) 
should  be  arranged  or  graded  according  to  the 
Government  standards. 


When  a section  in  any  school  belonging  to  one  standard 
numbers  sixty  children  it  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
two  classes,  for  each  of  which  a class-room  should  be  pro- 
vided, but  so  that  the  two  class-rooms  may  lie  thrown  into 
one  for  the  use  of  the  whole  section  collectively  when 
required,  care  being  taken  that  the  partition  between  the 
two  rooms’  be  such  as  to  exclude  or  sufficiently  to  deaden 
in  each  room  the  sound  from  the  other.  In  graded  schools 
the  area  of  the  class-rooms  should  be  calculated  at  nine 
square  feet  per  scholar.  The  total  area  for  general  school 
and  class-rooms  together  should  be  on  the  scale  of  ten 
square  feet  per  scholar.  The  gallery  in  the  general  school- 
room should  be  constructed  for  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  scholars.  In  any  group  intended  for  fewer  than 
1,000  children,  the  senior  schools  for  boys  and  girls  sepa- 
rately would  be  too  small.  Therefore,  in  groups  intended 
for  less  than  1,000,  the  departments  should  be  three  only, 
—infants’,  boys',  and  girls’.  The  majority  of  the  com- 


LIGHTNING  DISCHARGES. 

Sir, — In  an  article,  inserted  in  the  Builder  \ 
(No.  1512),  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Manchester  i 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  on  the  above  t 
subject,  in  accounting  for  the  occasionally  de- 
structive effect  of  lightning  in  buildings  sup- 
posed to  be  protected  by  lightning-conductors,  •' 
the  following  passage  occurs  : — “ It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  atmospheric  electricity,  of  a tension  t 
sufficient  to  strike  through  a stratum  of  air : 
several  hundred  yards  tlnck,  should  find  an  t 
easier  path  to  the  earth  by  leaping  through  a : 
few  feet  of  air  or  stone  to  a great  system  of  gas 
and  water  mains,  extending  in  large  towns  for  • 
miles,  than  by  the  short  line  of  metal  extended  i 
in  the  ground  which  forma  the  usual  termination  i 
of  a lightning-conductor.”  This  statement  is  a i 
plausible  method  of  accounting  for  some  of  the 
disasters  which  have  occurred  from  lightning! 
discharges,  when  considered  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  accompanying  circumstances,  in 
observed  cases.  We  cannot  dispute  facts.  But 
it  may  bo  asked,  How  about  the  element  of 
time  ? for  electricity,  quickly  as  it  travels,  takes 
time  to  do  so.  If  the  conductor  has  been  of 
sufficient  capacity  in  the  upper  part  of  its  length 
to  receive  and  convey  the  electric  fluid,  without 
injury  to  the  building,  why  should  we  suppose 
that  it  should,  for  any  reason  whatever,  leave 
the  conductor,-  already  conveying  it,  in  order  to 
strike  through  “ a few  feet  of  air  or  stone.” 
Unless,  indeed,  the  electric  fluid  be  supposed,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  to  have  a preoonscious  know- 
ledge of  the  comparatively  greater  difficulty  of 
its  course,  if  it  continue  its  passage  along  the 
conductor.  The  writer  scarcely  considers  that 
any  supposed  previous  electric  condition,  by 
induction  or  otherwise,  of  “ the  water  and  gas 
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mains”  affords  a sufficient  reply  to  the  objection 
here  brought  forward,  so  long  as  the  conductor 
is,  from  its  material  and  size,  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  convey  the  current. 

The  practical  value  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  writer  of  the  paper  in  question,  I do  not 
at  all  wish  to  dispute.  W.  S. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Bridgivuter. — The  School  Board  have  received 
estimates  for  the  proposed  new  schools  at  East- 
over  from  builders  who  had  been  invited  to 
furnish  them.  The  highest  estimate  amounted 
to  2,500?.,  the  next  figure  was  1,700?.,  and  the 
other  estimates  amounted  to  1,580?.,  1,350?., 
1,320?.,  and  1,280?.  respectively.  The  plans 
wore  examined  in  detail,  but  the  consideration  of 
them  was  adjourned. 

Caterham,  Surrey. — Mr.  Richard  Martin,  of 
Caterham,  lias  been  appointed  architect  to  the 
Caterham  School  Board. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Leeds. — The  Church  of  St.  Luke,  Beeston- 
hill,  has  been  consecrated.  This  now  stracture 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Adams  & Kelly,  of  Leeds.  It  is  built  of  stone. 
The  style  adopted  is  the  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  is  a clearstoried  nave,  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  a chancel  with  aisle  on 
the  north  side,  and  organ-chamber  and  vestry  on 
the  other  side.  The  foundations  have  been  laid  for 
a tower  and  spire.  The  windows  of  the  aisles 
are  coupled,  and  have  lancet  heads;  those  in  the 
clearstory  have  traceried  heads ; the  east  window 
is  a five-light  one,  with  tracery,  and  is  filled  in 
with  stained  glass,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Beacock; 
and  at  the  west  end  there  are  three-light 
"windows,  with  a triple  light  surmounting.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  open  to  the  apex.  Interiorly, 
the  total  length  of  the  church  is  110  ft.  6 in., 
the  width  is  47  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  height  from 
floor  to  ridge  is  52  ft.  The  seats  are  free  and 
unappropriated,  and  afford  accommodation  to 
700.  The  total  cost  has  been  3,180?.  Messrs. 
Weatherley  & Rymer,  of  York,  were  the 
contractors. 

East  Cla/ydon. — The  church  at  East  Claydon, 
wliich  has  for  years  been  in  a state  of  dilapida- 
tion and  ruiu,  has  been  restored,  as  a mark  of 
respect  to  the  rector  of  the  parish.  The  church 
has  undergone  a transformation,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally ; the  only  eyesore  now 
being  the  tower,  but  this,  it  is  hoped,  the  in- 
habitants themselves  will,  before  long,  place  in 
a state  of  decent  repair.  A new  carved  oak 
porch  replaces  a very  unpretending  erection  of 
brick  and  plaster,  which  comprised  both  the 
porch  and  vestry.  The  walls  have  been  almost 
entirely  restored,  being  copied  as  nearly  as 
possible  from  the  old.  The  parapet  is  new,  and 
is  of  Dulton  stone  ; all  the  old  dressings  have 
been  restored,  assimilating  to  the  old.  The  earth 
has  been  lowered  to  the  original  foundation  line, 
and  an  underdrain  lias  been  inserted  to  keep  the 
foundation  dry.  The  cost  of  restoring  the  body 
of  the  church  has  been  borne  by  the  subscriptions 
to  the  testimonial  fund  ; and  the  chancel  by  Sir 
H.  Yemey,  bart.,  M.P.  One  window  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  was  perfect,  and  the  others 
were  copied  from  it.  The  east  window  is  new ; 
is  copied  from  the  old  one,  and  is  the  gift  of  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Fremantle;  it  is  said  this  window 
will,  at  some  future  time,  be  fitted  with  stained 
glass.  The  roof  has  been  raised  2 ft.  6 in.,  in 
order  to  place  the  windows  in  their  former  posi- 
tion, and  has  been  restored  with  new  oak  panel- 
ling, and  moulded  and  carved  rails.  The  floor  has 
been  raised  to  its  former  level,  and  paved  with 
Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles.  A sedilia  has  been 
formed  in  the  south  window  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
a credence  in  the  north ; the  latter  the  architect 
has  designed  from  two  stones  found  embodied  in 
the  walls.  The  new  prayer-desk  is  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  The  doorway 
formerly  existing  in  the  west  end  of  the 
north  wall  is  re-used  for  the  door  leading 
to  the  vestry,  which  forms  the  eastern  end  of  the 
north  aisle.  The  roof  is  entirely  of  oak,  of  the 
Decorated  period,  with  moulded  beams,  carved 
braces,  and  moulded  rafters.  The  seats  are 
entirely  of  wainscot.  The  roof  of  the  nave  has 
been  raised  2 ft.,  to  clear  it  from  the  windows. 
The  arch  has  been  restored  in  its  own  matex-ial. 
All  the  windows  and  internal  dressings  have  been 
restored  with  stone  to  match  the  old.  The 
original  level  of  the  floor,  which  is  paved  with 
black  and  red  tiles,  has  been  retained.  The 


whole  of  the  interior  of  the  tower,  as  far  as  the 
belfry  floor,  has  been  restored  with  new  doors, 
new  glazing,  and  new  belfry  floor  on  stone  corbels. 
In  the  chapel  there  remains  a portion  of  the 
church,  evidently  of  a much  earlier  period  than 
any  other  part  of  the  building.  The  work  has 
been  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford ; the  builders  were  Messrs.  Mansfield  & 
Booth,  Buckingham.  The  sum  subscribed  for 
the  purpose  of  restoration  is  about  1,700?. 

Sutton  Goldfield. — Measures  are  now  being 
taken  for  the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  this 
church  ; plans  for  the  purpose  having  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Thomason,  architect,  Birmingham. 
The  church  very  much  needs  the  proposed 
restoration.  It  consists  of  tower,  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  two  side 
chapels,  built  by  Bishop  Vesey,  the  great  bene- 
factor of  Sutton.  At  present  the  tower  (blocked 
off  from  the  nave)  is  used  as  a vestry ; heavy 
galleries  disfigure  the  edifice ; and  the  body  of 
the  church  and  the  galleries  are  filled  until  high 
square  pews — of  the  densest  Georgian  type, — so 
constructed  as  to  occupy  the  largest  possible 
space,  and  to  afford  the  least  possible  room  for 
the  congregation.  These  pews  ought  to  give 
accommodation  to  790  persons ; but,  from  their 
awkwardness  of  arrangement,  they  do  not  give 
sitting  space  for  more  than  450  persons.  It  is 
proposed  to  remodel  the  galleries,  to  add  a second 
north  aisle  and  vestry,  to  open  the  tower  into 
the  body  of  the  church  (so  as  to  serve  for  an 
entrance  and  a baptistery),  and  to  replace  the 
pews  throughout  by  open  seats.  In  this  way 
accommodation  will  be  made  for  a total  of  about 
1,000?.  The  cost  of  the  intended  improvements 
will  be  2,500?.,  of  which  about  1,100?.  are  already 
offered. 

Langport. — A public  meeting  lias  been  held  in 
furtherance  of  the  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Huish  Episcopi.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Capt.  Stuckey.  It  was  agreed  to  confine  the 
renovation  to  the  body  of  the  church,  the  holders 
of  the  rectorial  tithes  being  liable  for  the  repairs 
of  the  chancel.  A new  roof  will  be  required  to 
the  south  transept,  and  that  of  the  north,  which 
is  out  of  order,  requires  considerable  repairs.  A 
new  vestry  is  also  needed,  the  present  room 
being  almost  useless,  the  fire  which  occurred  a 
short  time  since  having  nearly  destroyed  it.  To 
carry  out  this  work  of  reparation,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  1,200?.  would  be  required ; and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  landowners  and  inhabi- 
tants should  be  at  once  appealed  to  for  assistance. 
The  chairman  announced  that  nearly  800?.  had 
already  been  promised.  A report  on  the  state 
of  the  structure,  and  the  work  necessary  to  be 
done  for  its  complete  restoration,  prepared  some 
time  ago  by  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  the  diocesan 
architect,  was  read,  and  it  was  agreed  that  his 
assistance  should  be  again  sought,  in  order  that 
specifications  for  the  work  might  be  immediately 
prepared. 

Woodstock. — The  church  of  St.  Mary,  Glympton, 
has  been  reopened,  after  considerable  improve- 
ments, both  in  the  church  and  chancel,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Street.  The  expense 
lias  been  chiefly  defrayed  by  Mr.  H.  Barnett, 
M.P.,  the  patron  of  the  living,  and  by  the  Rev. 

C.  W.  M.  Bartholomew,  the  rector,  aided  by  con- 
tributions. Four  new  windows,  of  Geometrical 
character,  replace  the  very  plain  openings  which 
had  lighted  the  church,  and  a new  roof  has  been 
placed  on  the  chancel,  and  crosses  on  the  east 
end  both  of  the  nave  and  of  the  chancel.  A porch 
and  vestry  have  also  been  built.  A new  altar 
has  been  presented.  Plain  stalls  for  the  choir 
have  been  provided,  and  the  chancel  throughout 
has  been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  east 
window,  presented  by  the  family  in  memory  of 
the  late  George  Henry  Barnett,  of  Glympton 
Park,  is  of  stained  glass,  by  Clayton  & Bell, 
representing  the  Crucifixion  in  the  central  light, 
and  portions  of  our  Lord’s  history,  in  connexion 
with  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated,  in  the  side  lights,  with  our  Lord  in 
glory  in  the  apex. 

Southampton. — The  restoration  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church  is  now  being  pushed  forward  with  all 
possible  haste,  the  committee  being  in  hopes  that 
the  work  which  they  contemplate  executing  at 
present  may  be  completed  by  Easter  in  order  for 
the  church  to  be  then  re-opened.  The  roofs  of 
the  aisles  have  been  strengthened,  and  the  whole 
of  the  pews  and  galleries  removed;  the  aisles 
■will  be  open  from  end  to  end,  and  not  blocked  up 
so  much  as  formerly.  The  old  roundabout  stair- 
case to  the  belfry  and  tower,  which  previously 
occupied  so  much  room,  has  been  done  away 
with,  and  a circular  one  substituted,  and  placed 
in  a much  more  advantageous  position.  The 


flooring  of  the  church  will  not  be  quite  so  high 
as  formerly,  the  original  level  being  taken,  and 
the  seats  are  to  be  open  and,  according  to  the 
plans,  capitally  arranged,  while  the  alterations 
will  give  a better  view  from  the  interior  of  the 
east  window  and  the  altar.  The  work  is  being 
executed  by  Mr.  H.  I.  Saunders,  builder,  of 
London. 

Hanley  Castle. — The  chief  stone  of  a new 
church  has  been  laid  here.  The  new  edifice  is 
to  be  a Chapel  of  Ease  for  the  parish  of  Hanley, 
and  has  been  in  course  of  erection  since  the 
month  of  November  last.  The  sole  cost  of  the 
church  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Martin,  of  Catterall,  in  the  parish  of  Hanley 
Castle,  and  formerly  of  Liverpool,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  work  is  estimated  at  5,000?.  The 
site  of  the  edifice  is  near  to  the  Hanley-road, 
on  land  given  by  Sir  E.  A.  H.  Lechmere, 
bart.  The  old  school  church  is  situate  at  a 
distance  of  half  a mile  from  the  new  church,  and 
it  has  long  been  found  to  be  quite  inadequate  to 
accommodate  all  who  wished  to  attend  the  service. 
The  new  church  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Gabriel. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  George  Gilbort  Scott,  and 
the  builder  is  Mr.  Wm.  Porter,  of  Malvern  Wells; 
Mr.  Jas.  Burlison  is  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
new  edifice  will  be  in  the  Pointed  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  and  will  consist  of  body,  tower,  and 
spire,  with  nave  and  aisles.  It  is  being  built  of 
Cradley  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  lined 
with  brick.  The  walls  are  supported  with  stone 
buttresses.  The  tower  is  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  church.  The  entrances  are  on  the  west 
and  north-west,  and  there  is  another  entrance  on 
the  east  side  of  the  tower  to  the  vestry  and 
belfry,  which  will  be  constructed  to  accommodate 
a peal  of  six  bells.  The  east  window  will  have 
five  lights,  filled  in  with  tracery.  The  windows 
in  the  aisles  are  double-lighted,  with  simple 
Gothic  tracery  in  the  head,  and  above  them,  in 
the  clearstory,  there  will  be  placed  cinquefoil 
lights.  The  roof  will  be  steep,  and  covered  with 
slate.  An  ornamental  cross  will  be  fixed  on  the 
east  and  west  points  of  the  ridge.  The  spire 
and  tower  will  consist  of  three  stories,  and  the 
total  height  of  tower  and  spire  will  be  124  ft. 
In  the  interior  there  will  be  an  open  roof  com- 
posed of  stained  deal.  The  church  is  divided 
into  nave,  aisles,  and  chancels.  The  seats  will 
be  open,  with  sloping  backs,  and  made  of  pitch 
pine.  The  memorial  stone  is  in  the  base  of  the 
north-east  pier  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  floor 
will  be  of  deal,  upon  oak  sleepers ; but  the  aisles 
will  be  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  church 
will  be  heated  with  hot  air.  The  building,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  completed  before  the  close  of 
the  present  year.  It  is  distant  about  two  miles 
and  a half  from  Malvern  Wells.  It  is  to  accom. 
modate  420  persons. 

Penn. — The  parish  church  of  Penn,  says  the 
Wolverhampton  Chronicle,  has  been  re-opened, 
after  being  closed  some  months  for  restoration, 
enlargement,  and  beautification.  In  the  way  of 
enlargement  there  were  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
want  of  space,  the  site  being  hemmed  in  by 
roads,  the  only  plan  available  being  to  build 
eastward.  Even  this  was  attended  with  difficulty, 
as  well  as  expense,  as  the  ground  rose  rapidly 
close  behind  the  old  chancel.  A sufficient  quan- 
tity of  ground  having,  however,  been  cleared,  the 
old  chancel  was  removed,  and  the  new  work  substi- 
tuted consists  of  two  new  bays  added  to  the  nave, 
nearly  doubling  its  length,  and  affording  accommo- 
dation for  about  150,  and  an  entirely  new  chancel 
and  chancel  aisle,  the  dimensions  of  the  chancel 
being  32  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide.  The  material 
employed  is  Bromsgrove  stone,  and  the  interior 
walls  of  the  chancel  and  chancel  aisle  are  lined 
with  stone  from  tho  same  quarry.  The  roof  is 
open  timbered,  and  executed  in  pitch  pine  ; and 
the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  from  Lugwardine.  The  prayer-desks,  and 
the  seats  for  the  choir  (in  the  chancel)  are  new, 
carried  out  in  oak,  carved,  and  some  seats  for 
children,  placed  in  the  chancel  aisle,  are  of  pitch 
pine.  The  pulpit  has  been  transposed  from  the 
north  to  the  south  side,  where  it  has  been  fixed 
on  a stone  base.  The  chancel  is  separated  from 
the  chancel  aisle  by  an  arcade  of  three  orna- 
mented arches,  and  it  is  approached  by  four 
steps  from  the  nave,  the  altar  space  being 
elevated  four  steps  above  the  floor  of  the 
chancel.  The  east  window  of  the  old  chancel, 
which  was  filled  with  stained  glass,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Sparrow,  has  been 
erected  in  the  chancel  aisle,  and  in  its  place  now 
appears  a window  of  five  lights,  filled  with 
painted  glass,  the  gift  of  the  same  gentleman’s 
daughters,  as  a memorial  of  their  father.  Mr. 
Preedy,  of  London,  supplied  the  window. 
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One  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  chancel 
is  a reredos,  the  gift  of  Miss  Sparrow,  and 
executed  in  alabaster  (partly  found  in  the  church 
in  the  course  of  the  excavation)  by  Bell  & 
Allmand,  of  London,  according  to  designs  by 
the  architect.  The  reredos  is  inlaid  with  glass 
mosaic  work,  the  centre  tablet  representing  the 
cross,  and  the  tablets  on  either  side  corn  and  the 
vine  (typical  of  the  bread  and  wine),  and  the 
emblems  of  the  evangelists.  Miss  Sparrow  has 
also  presented  a brass  lectern  (by  Hardman,  of 
Birmingham) , and  an  iron  screen,  which  separates 
the  chancel  from  the  chancel  aisle.  The  altar- 
rail,  also  of  ornamental  ironwork,  is  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Mapleton,  wife  of  a former  curate  of 
the  parish.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle 
provision  is  made  for  a new  organ,  which  is  in 
course  of  building  by  Walker,  of  London. 
The  church  will  in  future  be  warmed  by  a new 
apparatus  by  Blakemore,  of  Wednesbury,  intro- 
duced in  substitution  for  stoves.  In  addition  to 
the  entirely  new  part  of  the  work,  the  old  por- 
tion of  the  church  has  been  put  in  good  repair. 
The  whole  has  been  re-floored,  the  roof  has  been 
boarded  and  felted,  to  correspond  with  the  new 
roof,  and  re-tiled,  and  in  a niche  over  the  door- 
way of  the  south  aisle  a figure  has  been  placed 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated.  Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  brother  of 
the  vicar,  was  the  architect,  and  the  contractors 
were  Messrs.  G.  & F.  Higham,  of  Wolver- 
hampton. The  outlay  was  about  3,000?.,  of 
which  4001.  were  deficient  on  the  day  of  the  re- 
opening. 

r Oedling. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened. This  old  freestone  structure  has  been 
renovated  and  restored.  The  roof  was  dilapi- 
dated, the  plaster  and  whitewash  which  had 
been  daubed  over  the  sedilia,  piscina,  and  arches 
were  water-stained,  the  walls  were  bulging 
in  and  out,  the  woodwork  was  grimy,  and  the 
whole  interior  was  damp,  dirty,  and  gloomy.  The 
lofty  steeple  is  among  the  very  few  in  England 
which  bulge  out  in  the  middle.  The  zig-zag 
walls  which  had  for  years  been  getting  more  and 
more  out  of  the  perpendicular,  have  been  put 
into  line,  the  stone  scraped  and  made  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  quariy  from  which  it  had 
been  brought,  the  flooring  has  been  restored,  new 
modem  seats  have  been  supplied,  and  a light  and 
cheerful  look  has  been  imparted  where  a gloomy 
and  depressing  aspect  before  existed.  New  open 
seats  and  chairs  are  substituted  for  the  old  ones, 
and  one  of  Whittaker  & Constantine’s  new  con- 
voluted stoves  has  been  placed  beneath  the  floor. 
In  the  chancel,  Mr.  Forester,  the  rector,  has,  at 
considerable  expenditure,  carried  out  his  plans 
of  restoration  completely.  The  freestone,  sedilia, 
and  piscina,  with  their  mouldings  and  arches, 
have  been  cleared  of  the  repeated  coatings  of 
iimewash,  and  restored  to  their  original  appear- 
ance ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  walls 
and  windows.  The  floor  within  the  altar-rails 
has  been  laid  with  tesselated  tiles  from  Broseley, 
of  a pattern  which  presents  a quiet  and  sober 
combination  of  colours.  An  entirely  new  roof 
has  replaced  the  old  one  at  its  original  pitch,  and 
the  ceiling  is  an  azure,  or  deep  sky-blue,  on  which 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  various  con- 
stellations are  depicted  in  gold  or  some  suitable 
colours.  


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tunbridge  Wells. — The  Congregational  church 
has  been  reopened  for  divine  worship,  after  having 
been  closed  about  three  months,  during  which 
alterations  and  improvements  have  been  made. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Pertwell,  of  Chelmsford, 
and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Strange  & Sons,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells.  The  contract  was  taken  for 
875 1. ; but,  in  addition  to  what  was  originally 
contemplated,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
execute  some  repairs.  The  repewing  (the  benches 
being  stained  and  varnished),  the  lighting,  the 
ventilation,  and  the  heating,  together  with  a 
renovation  of  the  whole  of  the  interior,  have 
been  carried  out.  The  old  platform  has  given 
way  to  a new  one.  A new  organ  will  be  shortly 
erected  by  Messrs.  Beddington,  of  Soho,  at  the 
cost  of  240?. 

Alvaston. — The  Wesleyan  New  Chapel,  the 
building  of  which  was  commenced  in  August  last 
year,  has  been  opened  for  divine  worship.  The 
edifice  has  been  erected  on  land  belonging  to  the 
trustees  in  front  of  the  old  chapel,  a portion  of 
which  was  taken  down  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
new  building.  The  old  chapel  is  now  used  as  a 
Sunday-school.  The  new  chapel  is  a Gothic 
building,  45  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide  on  the 
exterior;  the  height  from  the  ground  level  to 


the  apex  of  the  gable  being  27  ft.  The  external 
elevations  of  the  chapel  and  porch  are  of  pressed 
red  bricks  from  Spondon,  relieved  with  Coxbench 
stone-dressings  to  the  windows,  doors,  gables, 
and  buttresses.  The  roof  is  covered  with  Bangor 
slates,  with  ornamental  ridge  tiles.  The  main 
timbers  of  the  roof  being  exposed,  are  wrought, 
stained,  and  varnished,  with  white  plaster  ceiling, 
and  the  walls  are  stuccoed  and  lined  in  imitation 
of  stonework.  The  chapel  is  heated  by  one  of 
Johnson’s  patent  Gill  stoves  fixed  underground, 
with  circulating  air-flues,  procured  from  the 
Derwent  Foundry,  Derby.  The  seats,  which  are 
stained  and  varnished,  are  all  uniform  in  design, 
of  the  bench  style,  with  reclining  backs  and 
stall-ends.  The  chapel  is  seated  for  about  160 
persons.  The  pulpit  is  of  pitch  pine  and  deal. 
The  space  for  the  communion  is  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  main  floor,  and  has  a moulded  railing, 
supported  by  light  cast-iron  balusters,  painted 
blue,  picked  out  with  'gold,  not  a vermilion,  and 
enclosing  a marble  communion-table. 

Brighouse. — Bailiffe  Bridge,  situated  about 
midway  between  Lightcliffe  on  the  west,  Wike 
on  the  east,  and  Brighouse  on  the  south,  has 
been  left  with  scanty  accommodation  for  re- 
ligious service.  The  Methodist  New  Connexion 
proposed  to  put  up  a new  chapel.  The  ground 
has  been  purchased  at  a cost  of  about  80Z.,  and 
the  new  building  is  from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Helliwell,  of  Brighouse,  architect.  The  edifice 
is  to  seat  about  400,  and  the  estimated  cost  is 
about  800?.  The  building  will  include  schools 
and  other  necessary  accommodation. 

“ Frodsham. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Frodsham. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hazlehurst  had  offered  to  build  a 
new  chapel  at  his  own  expense.  This  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  Frodsham  Wesleyans,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Hazlehurst,  a brother  of  the  donor  of 
the  chapel,  gave  them  a piece  of  land  in  War- 
rington-road  for  a site.  According  to  the 
designs,  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  of  Liver- 
pool, the  chapel  will  be  Gothic,  but  treated  after 
the  French  style  of  architecture,  and  built  of 
the  white  stone  of  the  district.  In  the  front 
there  will  be  a doorway  in  the  centre,  with 
polished  granite  shafts,  and  moulded  and  carved 
arch,  with  a five -light  window  above,  nearly 
filling  the  front  gable.  At  each  side  there  will 
be  five  double  windows,  with  traceried  heads, 
and  at  one  corner  a tower  and  spire,  120  ft. 
high,  with  lights  and  projecting  pinnacles,  each 
of  the  latter  having  polished  granite  shafts. 
Inside,  the  roof  and  ceiling  are  to  be  entirely  of 
pitch-pine,  and  iron  columns  will  support  the 
galleries  and  roof.  These  columns  will  have 
capitals  of  hammered  iron.  The  principals  are 
to  be  of  moulded  pitch-pine,  with  carvings  at 
the  intersections.  There  will  be  a gallery  on 
three  sides  of  the  chapel,  and  at  the  pulpit  end 
will  be  the  orchestra,  with  pine  and  ornamental 
glass  screen.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  will 
be  pitch-pine,  and  the  ends  of  the  open  stalls 
will  be  carved.  It  is  intended  te  fill  the  whole 
of  the  windows  with  stained  glass.  The  chapel 
inside  is  56  ft.  long  by  44  ft.  wide,  and  will  seat 
600  persons.  The  height  of  the  ceiling  is  36  ft. 
above  which  there  will  be  a ventilating  chamber 
the  full  length  of  the  chapel,  with  ornamental 
perforations  in  the  ceiling.  Heat  will  be  sup- 
plied by  means  of  hot  air.  In  addition  to  the 
chapel  there  will  be  a lecture-room  at  one  side 
of  the  chapel,  35  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  four  vestries. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  about  6,000?. 
The  builders  are  Messrs.  White  & Son,  of  Run- 
corn. The  approach  to  the  chapel  will  be  laid 
out  with  shrubs  and  trees.  It  is  also  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Wesleyans  to  build  a house  adjoining 
the  chapel  for  the  accommodation  of  their  minis- 
ter, at  a cost  of  from  800?.  to  1,000?. 

Hull. — A new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  is 
immediately  to  be  commenced  in  Williamson- 
street,  Hedon-road,  Hull.  The  ground-plan 
contains  the  chapel,  85  ft.  by  55  ft. ; main 
school-room,  50  ft.  by  30  ft.  ; two  infants’ 
schools ; and  a kitchen,  each  24  ft.  by  14  ft. 
The  plan  of  the  first  floor  shows  the  gallery  in 
the  chapel,  which  takes  the  entire  round  of  the 
building.  At  the  back  of  the  chapel  and  above 
the  school  buildings  are  shown  thirteen  large 
class-rooms.  The  seating  in  the  chapel  null  all 
be  curved  and  struck  from  one  centre.  The 
gallery  fronts  will  be  light  and  elegant  in  design, 
being  white  and  gold,  and  supplied  with  orna- 
mental cast-iron  work,  backed  with  crimson 
cloth.  The  whole  of  the  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  the  kitchen,  will  be  heated  with  hot 
water  in  lieu  of  fires.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  Italian;  the  estimated  cost  being 
4,000?.,  exclusive  of  heating  apparatus.  The 


architect  engaged  is  Mr.  Frank  N.  Pettingell,  of  9 
Hull  and  London. 

Stainland. — The  various  works  in  connexion  1 
with  the  erection  of  the  new  Congregational  k 
chapel  at  Holywell-green,  have  been  let  by  rj 
tender  ; — Masons’  work,  to  Messrs.  Benjamin  | 
Edwards  & Son,  Holywell-green  ; joiners’  work,  tf 
Mr.  Joseph  Hodgson,  Holywell-green;  slaters’  jj 
Hill  & Nelson,  Batley ; plaster  work,  Messrs.  | 
Bancroft  & Son,  Halifax ; plumbers’  work,  Mr.  jj 
Joseph  Aspinall,  Eland;  glaziers’  work,  Mr.  J.  I 
Boer,  Leeds ; painters’  work,  Messrs.  E.  & B.  I 
Briggs,  Low  Moor ; ironwork  and  gasfitting,  Mr.  I 
J.  M.  Dovey,  Manchester ; granite  and  marble,  a 
Messrs.  G.  & J.  Fenning,  London ; carving,  I 
Messrs.  Walker  & Emley,  Gateshead ; warming  I 
apparatus,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lewis,  Newcastle-ou-Tyue.  1 
The  total  amount  of  the  tenders  is  about  6,000?.  B 
The  foundations  are  already  in.  The  total  cost  1 
will  be  defrayed  by  Messrs.  John  Shaw  & Sons,  I 
Brookroyd  Mills,  Holywell-green.  Tho  tower,  1 
with  its  spire,  rising  to  the  height  of  120  ft.,  will  f 
be  seen  for  miles  round.  The  design  comprises  : — f 
nave,  74  ft.  by  28  ft.  6 in. ; aisles,  58  ft.  6 in.  by  r 
10  ft.  3 in. ; choir,  18  ft.  by  14  ft.  3 in. ; two  j 
vestries  in  the  rear,  and  two  poi-ches  in  front,  I 
formed  by  the  tower  on  one  side,  and  the  stair-  j 
case  on  the  other.  The  present  accommodation  j 
is  designed  for  600 ; but  with  the  addition  of  j 
transepts,  for  which  the  building  is  arranged,  J 
400  more  sittings  can  be  provided.  The  pulpit  { 
will  be  of  Caen  stone.  The  windows  will  be  j 
glazed  with  cathedral  tinted  glass ; the  lobbies  i. 
and  margins  will  be  paved  with  mosaic  tiles. 

Masbro’. — The  corner-stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  <1 
Reform  Chapel  and  School-room  has  been  laid  at  Ij 
Masbro’.  The  building,  which  will  be  in  the  I 
plain  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  calculated  fl 
to  seat  about  400  persons,  will  be  finished,  it  is 
expected,  by  the  1st  of  May  next.  On  the  base-  I 
ment  floor  will  be  a school-room  11  ft.  in  height, 
above  which  will  be  the  chapel.  The  whole  1 
building  will  be  surrounded  by  walls  and  iron  i 
fencing.  The  chapel  will  be  20  ft.  high  in  the  : 
interior,  and  instead  of  the  usual  pulpit  a plat-  j 
form  will  be  constructed.  The  whole  of  the  ] 
works  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  build-  j 
ing  will,  it  is  estimated,  entail  an  outlay  of  800?.  j 
The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Dodd,  of  Masbro’ ; the 
contractors  for  the  joiners’  and  masons’  work  j 
being  Mr.  Charles  Ripley  and  Mr.  Gardiner  ^ 
respectively.  


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stoke-next-Guildford. — This  school,  which  is 
situated  at  Bell-fields,  and  which  has  been  in  i 
course  of  erection  for  the  last  six  months,  is  ■ 
opened.  The  structure  consists  of  a school- 
room, 52  ft.  by  20  ft.,  a class-room,  20  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  and  a small  open  porch,  from  which  the 
school  and  class  rooms  are  entered.  The  mate- 
rials employed  are  yellow  stock  bricks,  relieved 
with  bands  and  dressings  of  red  and  black 
bricks.  The  arches  over  the  doors  and  windows  i 
are  also  in  red  and  black.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
small  gable  with  two  openings  in  it,  in  one  of 
which  is  hung  the  bell.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  plain  and  ornamental  tiles,  in  bands  of  red 
and  dark  tiles  alternately.  The  schoolroom  is 
lighted  by  a large  three-light  window  at  each 
end,  and  by  seven  two-light  windows.  Above 
the  end  windows  are  smaller  ones,  opening  with 
lines  and  pulleys  for  ventilation,  which  is  also 
secured  by  numerous  gratings  at  the  floor  level. 
The  school  and  class  rooms  are  warmed  by  open 
fires,  the  stoves  and  chimney-pieces  being  bold, 
but  plain.  In  the  class-room  is  a gallery  for  the 
infants,  and  the  school -room  is  fitted  with  desks, 
which  by  a mechanical  arrangement  may  be 
converted  into  seats  with  backs  for  use  at  lec- 
tures, &c.  The  school  will  accommodate  about 
170  children.  In  the  rear  of  the  main  building 
are  the  closets,  fitted  with  Moule’s  patent  earth 
apparatus.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Swayne  & Sons,  builders,  of  Guildford, 
Mr.  Edward  Ward  Lower  being  the  architect. 
The  amount  of  contract,  we  understand,  was 
about  630?.,  which  included  fittings. 


NeU  Gwyn’s  House  at  Highgate  an 
Hospital.— A medical  contemporary  reports 
that  a convalescent  hospital  in  connexion  with 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  is  to  be  erected  at  Highgate, 
and  that  the  old  mansion  in  which  Nell  Gwyn 
lived,  situated  behind  the  St.  Pancras  Infirmary, 
and  opposite  to  the  Highgate  branch  of  the 
hospital  for  sick  children,  has  been  presented  to 
the  hospital,  and  will  be  fitted  up  to  accommo- 
date forty  or  fifty  patients. 
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VARIORUM. 

Tite  Leisure  Hour  informs  the  learned 
Edinburgh  Professor  who  objected  to  Addison’s 
creation  hymn,  “ The  spacious  firmament  on 
high,”  because  it  taught  errors  in  science,  that  a 
new  set  of  nursery  rhymes  are  prepared,  of 
which  we  give  two  specimen  stanzas  : — 

“ Twinkle,  twinkle,  solar  star, 

Now  we’ve  found  out  what  you  are. 

When  unto  the  noonday  sky, 

We  the  spectroscope  apply  j ' 

and, — 

“ Little  Jack  Horner,  of  Latin  no  scorner. 

In  the  second  declension  did  spy, 

How  of  nouns  there  are  some 
That  ending  in  ‘ um” 

Do  not  form  the  plural  in  * i.’  ” 

These  are  as  good  as  the  couplet  of  Tennyson 
in  its  improved  form  : — 

“ Every  moment  dies  a man, 

Every  moment  one  is  born 

which  must  be  thus  written  in  order  to  bring  the 
language  into  strict  consistency  with  statistical 
' Bcience : — 

“ Every  moment  dies  a man. 

And  one,  one-sixteenth  is  horn.” 

Tho  new  number  of  the  British  Workman 

(with  two  remarkably  good  engxavings)  reprints 
an  interesting  and  suggestive  story  from  Holmes’s 
“Kind  Words  to  all  Classes,”  called  “Ben 
Starkie’s  Strike  for  Less  Wage  and  More  Time.” 

“ Tho  Nation’s  Wave  of  Suspense  in  1871  ” 

(Houlston)  gives  in  a tabular  form  a record  of 
the  critical  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
a conspectus  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  tho 
physicians  in  attendance,  and  notices  of  contem- 
porary and  connected  events. Lockwood  & 

Co.  are  about  to  publish  a new  “ Quarterly  ” 
under  the  title  of  “Naval  Science,” — a magazine 
intended  to  promote  the  improvement  of  naval 
•architecture,  marine  engineering,  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  seamanship.  It  will  be  edited  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Reed,  C.B.,  the  late  Chief  Constructor  of 

the  Navy. The  Garden  speaks  thus  of  the 

“ rockvvork  ” at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Serpen- 
tine : — “ Not  long  ago  the  site  of  this  was  an 
ordinary  steep  bank  shaded  by  trees,  with  an 
•objectionable  and  watery  hollow  at  its  base.  It 
was  resolved  to  improve  it  by  covering  it  with 
an  extensive  ‘ rockwork.’  It  is  difficult  to  give 
an  idea  of  what  this  is  like,  but  numbers  of 
our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  for  themselves.  Suppose  a cottager,  in  some 
part  of  the  country  where  cottagers  display 
grotesque  taste  in  their  usually  pretty  little 
gardens,  to  bo  owner  of  a few  barrowfuls  of  the 
rubbish  of  burnt  bricks,  clinkers,  &c.,  and  to 
make  of  these  and  a little  mortar  a flat  shape- 
less mass  on  the  ground,  with  a hole  in  the 
middle  to  act  as  a sort  of  vase.  Suppose  the 
whole  surface  of  the  large  bank  in  the  park  to 
be  covered  with  a gigantic  and  hideous  plaster 
of  this  kind,  and  a roundish  hole  here  and  there 
left  to  be  filled  with  earth  for  the  reception  of 
plants,  and  the  reader  who  lias  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  this  scene  will  have  some  idea 
of  what  it  is.  We  should  hesitate  to  describe  it 
were  it  not  under  the  eye  of  everybody,  as 
people  might  naturally  conceive  it  incredible 
that  such  a course  should  be  pursued  in  a public 
park  on  which  vast  sums  of  money  are  spent.” 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  in  a leading  article 

devoted  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  thus  comments 
on  the  small  amount  of  interest  in  him  displayed 
by  his  countrymen : — 

“ The  critics  aro  still  in  a rage  because  there  are  not 
extant  more  Shakspearian  autographs  and  more  copies  of 
the  first  folio,  hundreds  of  which  were  probably  burnt  iu 
the  vaults  under  St.  Paul’s,  used  by  the  booksellers  for 
ware-rooms, — because  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  why 
the  poet  bequeathed  to  his  wife  only  the  ‘second-best 
bed  ’ in  his  house,  and  because  it  has  not  been  made  clear 
what  he  did  when  he  first  went  to  London,  and  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  take  refuge  in  the  metropolis  to  escnpe  a 
quarter-sessions  prosecution  for  stealing  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy’s  deer.  There  is  no  such  anxiety  among  the  country- 
men of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  ascertain  what  manner  of 
man  he  may  have  been,  what  was  the  habit  iu  which 
he  lived,  what  were  his  likings  and  dislikings.  That 
e "as  the  King’s  surveyor-general  of  works,  a fellow 
•ol  the  Royal  Society,  a distinguished  Freemason  ; that 
only  a scandalously  meagre  pittance  was  allowed  him  as 
architect  and  superintendent  of  buildings  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral ; that  from  tho  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
undertaking  ho  was  shamefully  baflled  and  bullied  by 
Hoards  of  Commissioners  and  Cathedral  Chapters,  and 
was  at  last  turned  out  of  his  employment  to  make  room 
for  an  incompetent  plasterer,  are  circumstances  of  which 
most  cultivated  persons  have  a more  or  less  vague  idea. 
As  to  Sir  Christopher  in  the  flesh,  a casual  acquaintance 
with  the  print-shop  windows,  or  the  pages  of  illustrated 
dictionaries  and  books  of  biography,  may  remind  us  that 
he  was  a portly  gentleman,  wearing  a high  periwig.  But 
there  were  many  portly  gentlemen  in  periwigs  during  the 
Caroline  period  ; and,  casually  glancing  at  his  effigy,  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul’s  might  very  fairly  pass  muster 
for  Sir  William  Davenant  or  Sir  John  Denham,  for 
tho  French  poet,  Boileau,  or  for  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Nollekens,  the  sculptor,  used  to  tell  a 


story  of  an  ingenious  print-seller  in  Soho,  who,  during 
the  ‘ No  Popery  ' agitation  preceding  tho  riots  of  1780, 
furbished  up  an  old  plate  of  Sir  Christopher,  had  another 
name  engraved  at  the  base,  and  sold  the  copies  as  portraits 
of  Titus  Oates,  there  being  a great  demand  for  pictures 
of  the  ‘Protestant  Martyr’ just  then  among  the  serious 
classes.  Altogether,  the  great  Constructor  has  been 
allowed  to  linger,  so  far  as  his  individuality  is  concerned, 
in  obscurity  as  completo  as  that  which  envelopes 
the  private  life  of  the  famous  grammarian,  Lindley 
Murray,  of  whom  the  most  that  is  known  is  that  he  was 
a valetudinarian  American  gentleman,  who  lived  for  five- 
and-thirtv  years  on  the  ground-floor  of  a cottage  near 
York,  subsisting  entirely  on  boiled  mutton  and  turnips, 
and  delivering  interminable  discourses  on  philology  to 
young  ladies  in  training  to  become  governesses." 


Ulis«IIaius. 

Collapse  of  the  Australian  Meat  Pre- 
serving Companies. — Just  as  the  demand  for 
Australian  cooked  meat  is  being  established  in 
this  country  among  the  workhouses  and  the 
poor,  thex-e  is  risk  of  a failure  in  the  supply. 
The  establishment  four  years  ago  of  meat  pre- 
serving in  Australia  proved  most  advantageous 
to  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  interests.  Not 
only  has  the  price  of  stock  been  arrested  in  its 
downward  tendency,  but  the  value  of  fat  sheep 
and  cattle,  notwithstanding  tho  large  increase 
in  their  numbers,  has  improved  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  25  per  cent.,  a 60  lb.  sheep  being 
worth  2s.  and  a fat  bullock  21.  more  than  in 
1867,  when  the  Melbomne  Company  first  com- 
menced operations.  The  present  partial  collapso 
of  this  important  interest,  the  prospective  wind- 
ing up  of  some  companies,  and  the  temporarily 
suspended  operations  of  others,  are  matters 
therefore  of  national  importance.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  wide-spread  failure  appears  to 
have  been  that  too  many  companies  have  been 
started.  There  are  at  the  pi'esent  time,  or  at 
any  rate  there  were  lately,  twenty-six  meat-pre- 
serving establishments  at  woi'k  in  the  vaxious 
Australian  colonies ; Victoria  having  ten,  Queens- 
land seven,  New  Zealand  five,  New  South  Wales 
two,  and  South  Australia  two.  Prejudices  are  not 
overcome  in  a few  months,  and  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  energetic  pei’sons  interested  in 
extending  the  demand  for  Australian  preserved 
meats,  there  is  still  a very  wide-spread  pi-e- 
possession  amongst  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen 
in  favour  of  seeing  and  knowing  what  it  is  they 
are  eating.  In  the  case  of  several  companies  the 
whole  of  their  available  means  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  expense  of  building.  Thus  the  Austra- 
lian, with  a paid-up  - capital  of  10,0151.,  spent 
upon  premises  no  less  than  10,9831. ; and  the 
Victoria,  with  10,8301.,  contrived,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protests  of  the  manager,  to  sink  upon 
bricks  and  mortar  no  less  a sum  than  9,5-Ml.  Half 
a dozen  companies  might  have  succeeded  where 
a large  number  have  broken  down.  Strenuous 
efforts  should  be  made  to  combat  tho  prejudices 
against  preserved  meat  in  England. 

The  MetropoHs  Water  Act. — The  new 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  providing  for  a constant 
supply,  has  come  into  opei’ation,  and  it  is  now  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  water  companies  to  see  that 
every  house  is  properly  provided  with  fittings, 
and  to  enforce  tho  conditions  which  will  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
penalties  for  defective  fittings  are  decisive,  for 
not  only  is  the  defaulter  liable  to  a fine  of  51., 
but  the  companies  have  power  to  cease  the 
supply  of  water,  and  to  repoi*t  him  to  the 
nuisance  authorities.  If  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  not  complied  with  as  regards  fittings, 
misuse  of  water,  and  undue  consumption  of  it, 
the  company  supplying  the  water,  without  pre- 
judice to  any  remedy  against  the  defaulter,  may 
cut  off  the  service  and  cease  to  supply  water  so 
long  as  the  injury  remains,  or  is  not  remedied ; 
and  in  every  case  of  so  cutting  off  or  ceasing  to 
supply,  the  company  shall  within  twenty-four 
hours  thereafter  give  to  the  nuisance  authority, 
as  defined  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  notice 
thereof ; and  if  the  fittings  are  not  repaired 
within  the  prescribed  time,  the  house  shall  be  a 
nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  the  11th  section 
and  sections  12  to  19  inclusive,  of  the  Nuisance 
Removal  Act,  1855,  and  shall  be  deemed  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation. 

Tlie  City  Markets. — At  its  last  meeting 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  resumed  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  proposition  to  enlarge  the  Smith- 
field  Market,  by  the  erection  of  a new  building 
on  the  vacant  site  at  the  western  end  of  the 
present  structure.  It  was  resolved,  after  a long 
debate,  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Markets  Committee  in  favour  of  providing  fur- 
ther. accommodation. 


Newspaper  Press  Fund. — At  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund 
on  the  24th  ult.,  the  report  referred  to  the 
adoption  of  a new  rale  of  the  society,  under 
which  they  are  empowered  to  make  grants  to 
deserving  members  of  the  press  not  members  of 
the  fund,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  10  per  cent, 
of  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  donations 
in  the  preceding  years.  The  grants  by  way  of 
relief  within  the  year  amounted  to  403L  Is.  6d., 
the  number  of  cases  being  twenty-five,  of  which 
four  were  applications  under  the  new  rale. 
Fifty  new  members  have  been  elected  duiing 
the  year,  the  roll  now  comprising  262  members, 
of  whom  178  are  resident  in  London,  and  84  in 
the  provinces.  The  invested  capital  of  the 
fnnd  now  amounts  to  6,200?.  The  altera- 
tion in  the  rules  should  be  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  the  public  to  assist  in  maintaining 
the  prosperity  of  the  fund.  The  retiring  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  Messrs.  C.  V.  Boys,  H. 
Coi-bet,  H.  Findon,  J.  M.  Lo  Sage,  and  C. 
Shaw,  were  re-elected.  Mr.  M‘Rea,  Mr.  Goring, 
and  Mr.  Mackenzie  were  added  to  the  com- 
mittee j and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke ; 
and  the  auditors,  Messrs.  D.  M.  Evans,  W. 
Gladding,  and  C.  R.  Saunders,  were  re-elected. 

Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drink. — A Bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Muntz  for  the  suppression  of  adultera- 
tion. It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  analysts 
in  London  by  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
and  the  vestries  and  district  boards;  in  the 
country  by  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  and 
town  councils.  Inspectors  of  nuisances  and  other 
officei’s  appointed  by  the  local  authorities  may 
procure  articles  suspected  to  be  adulterated  and 
submit  them  to  the  public  analyst,  and  upon 
obtaining  a certificate  from  him  stating  that  the 
articles  are  adulterated,  may  obtain  a summons 
against  the  seller  or  adulterator.  The  penalty 
for  adulterating  articles  of  food,  or  drink,  or 
drags  is  to  be  for  the  first  offence  a fine  not 
exceeding  50?.  and  costs,  and  for  a second  offence 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  not  more  than 
six  months.  The  penalty  for  selling  adulterated 
articles  is  20?.  with  costs,  and  after  a second 
offence  the  magistrates  may  cause  the  offender’s 
name  and  address  to  be  published  at  his  own 
expense  in  such  way  as  may  seem  to  them 
desirable.  The  expenses  of  executing  the  Act 
are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  local  rates.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  new  analysts  will  be  of  more  use  than 
those  appointed  under  a previous  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

New  Public  Halls,  Glasgow. — There  being 
some  apprehension  that  a scheme  which  is  to  give 
to  Glasgow  a new  suite  of  halls  would  inquire  to 
be  abandoned,  a number  of  the  leading  towns- 
men, headed  by  the  Lord  Provost,  have  come 
forward,  and  at  a cost  of  28,500?.,  purchased  the 
ground.  It  is  proposed  to  abandon  the  Tontine 
and  Insurance  principle,  at  first  adopted,  and  to 
px-oceed  at  once  with  the  westerly  portion  of  the 
building,  which  will  in  itself  be  complete,  con- 
sisting of  a great  assembly  and  banqueting  room 
in  connexion  with  suites  of  smaller  apartments. 
This  hall  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  available  as 
a Chamber  Concert-room,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating an  audience  of  about  1,000.  The  pro- 
piietors  of  the  ground  will  retain  for  five  years, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Public  Hall  Company,  now 
to  be  newly  organised,  the  portion  necessary  for 
a great  Pliilharmonic  Hall,  which  may  at  any 
time  within  that  period  be  erected.  Meanwhile, 
the  present  shareholders  will  be  asked  to  retain 
the  shares  already  taken  up,  so  as  to  enable  the 
scheme  to  be  at  once  px-oceeded  with. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Dover. — The  Local 
Government  Board  sent  down  an  inspector  to 
inquire  into  tho  sewage  of  the  town  ; but  it  now 
appears  that,  the  Town  Council  having  com- 
plained about  the  Government  outfalls  here,  the 
military  authorities  in  turn  found  fault  with  the 
sewers  of  the  coi’poration,  and  the  investigation 
was  held  in  consequence.  The  result  of  the 
inquiry  has  been  to  shoxv  that  both  the  town  and 
the  military  outfalls  are  in  not  quite  as  good  a 
state  as  coukl  be  wished,  and  doubtless  those  of 
the  gairison  are  much  worse  than  the  others  ; 
but  fortunately  the  evils  complained  of  have  not 
been  sufficiently  serious  to  affect  the  health  of 
the  soldiei’s  or  the  people. 

St.  Bridget’s  Cliurcli,  Wavertree,  Liver- 
pool.— This  church,  which  was  designed  by  Mr. 
C.  A.  Heffer,  architect,  was  opened  on  Tuesday, 
the  27th  ult.  A full  description  of  it,  with  illus- 
trations, will  be  found  in  our  volume  for  last 
year,  p.  544. 
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A Kale  Olcl  Labourer. — The  Preston  Herald 
says, — “ There  is  now  living  in  Pre6ton,  and 
working  hard  every  day,  a man  whose  like  is 
not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  named  Frank 
Bradley.  He  was  born  at  Drumbeg,  in  Ireland, 
in  1776,  and  is  consequently  ninety-six  years 
old  ! Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  Bradley, 
as  intimated,  still  works  hard,  and  during  the 
present  week  he  might  have  been  seen  at  the 
mill  of  Messrs.  Leese,  of  Fylde-road,  mounting  a 
long  ladder,  and  going  three  or  four  stories  high 
with  a hodful  of  bricks  on  his  shoulder ! He 
was  twenty-two  years  old  when  the  Irish  Rebel- 
lion of  last  century  took  place.  After  serving 
in  the  army  for  fifty-four  years,  he  has  earned 
his  livelihood  as  a bricklayer’s  labourer.  Bradley 
is  hale  and  hearty,  has  nearly  all  his  teeth,  lias 
lost  none  of  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  looks  likely 
to  live  for  years. 

Illegal  Projections.— Dr.  Appleton,  in  the 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Vestry,  moved, 
n that  a return  be  prepared  of  the  several  cases 
of  illegal  projections  made  since  the  passing  of 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  in  which 
this  Vestry  has  taken  proceedings  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  to  the  law,  and  of  the  costs  in- 
curred by  so  doing ; and  that  a copy  of  the  same 
be  foiwarded  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  their  special  attention  be  called  to  the  large 
amount  of  money  which  the  Vestry  has  expended 
in  these  proceedings,  and  the  very  unsatisfactory 
results,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  more 
energetic  action  in  such  cases  from  their  officers, 
or  an  alteration  of  the  law  to  enable  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  themselves  to  prosecute 
for  neglect  or  defianeo  of  their  authority.”  The 
motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  New  Park  at  Stepney. — The  contrac- 
tors of  the  Metropolitan  Board  are  now  engaged 
in  converting  Stepney-green,  which  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  most  crowded  quarters  of  the 
east  of  London,  into  a public  recreation-ground. 
It  had  fallen  into  a neglected  condition,  and  its 
inclosure  and  adornment  having  become  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  Local  Board,  the 
Mile-end  Vestry,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  After  a brief  delay,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  consented  to  contribute  the 
whole  cost, — about  3,0001.,—  of  converting  the 
fields  into  flower-gardens  and  recreation-ground. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Stebunheathe  has 
granted  Stepney-green  for  the  free  and  perpetual 
use  of  the  people,  and,  except  in  regard  to  the 
expenditure  for  inclosure  and  culture,  this  open 
space  has  been  secured  to  the  public  without 
cost. 

The  Workmen  at  the  Law  Courts. — 

Messrs.  Dove,  the  contractors  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  Law  Courts,  provided  their 
workmen,  over  200  in  number,  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  remembering  Thanksgiving  Day,  by 
supplying  them  with  a good  dinner,— a substan- 
tial mode  of  practical  thanksgiving  which  we 
hope  haB  had  many  imitators.  A large  tent  had 
been  erected  on  the  ground,  and  at  two  o’clock 
an  array  of  roast  and  boiled  joints  of  the  best 
quality,  with  vegetables  and  beer  in  abundance, 
followed  by  plum-pudding,  jellies,  and  creams, 
were  displayed  before  the  British  navvy,  to 
which  he  did  ample  justice.  An  announcement 
that  the  day’s  holiday  would  not  involve  the  loss 
of  the  day’s  pay  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
appreciated. 

The  Thames  Embankment.— Mr.  Gladstone 
having  stated  that  the  sum  proposed  to  be  paid 
to  the  Government  by  the  tenants  at  Whitehall, 
in  consideration  of  their  giving  up  their  claim  to 
the  piece  of  vacant  ground  reclaimed  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  its  value,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  gave  notice,  amid  cheers  from  both  sides 
of  the  House,  that  he  would,  on  the  earliest  pos- 
sible day,  again  bring  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  and  submit  a resolution. 
The  motion  he  proposed  to  submit  on  the  subject 
would  be  in  this  form, — “ That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House  it  is  the  duty  of  herMajesty’6  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  give  effect 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment Committee  of  1871.” 

American  Cars  for  English  Tramways. 

The  Lobdell  Car- wheel  Company,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  has  shipped  for  New  York  seventy- 
six  car- wheels  to  George  Starbuck  & Co.,  a large 
manufacturer  of  cars  in  Birkenhead.  They  are 
to  be  placed  on  cars  to  run  on  London  tramways. 
This  is  the  second  shipment  by  this  company  to 
England. 


The  New  Railway  and  Station  Works 
from  Loughborough-road  to  the  Crystal 
Palace. — A new  branch  railway,  together  with 
a special  station,  is  about  to  be  constructed  from 
the  Loughborough-road  station  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Line  to  the  High  Level 
Line  of  that  company’s  line  near  Denmark-liill, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  distance  between 
Ludgate-hill  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  avoiding 
the  detour  and  change  of  carriages  at  Brixton. 
The  new  line  involves  the  destruction  of  much 
valuable  property  in  the  neighbourhood.  Within 
the  last  few  days  the  works  on  the  new  line 
have  been  commenced,  by  taking  down  a con- 
siderable number  of  houses  and  shops  in  Flax- 
man-road,  near  Coldliarbour-lane. 

FaU  of  a Warehouse  in  Maidstone. — A 

large  warehouse,  situated  in  St.  Faith-street, 
had  been  let  to  a maltster,  for  storing  grain,  of 
which  a considerable  quantity  was  delivered,  a 
large  proportion  of  it  loose.  The  building,  how- 
ever, seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial for  the  purpose,  for  the  front  wall 
bulged  out,  and  fell  across  the  street,  the 
floorings  gave  way,  and  the  contents  of  the 
warehouse,  mixed  with  bricks,  planks,  and 
rubbish,  were  scattered  over  the  roadway.  The 
loss  will  be  very  considerable,  not  only  to  the 
owner  of  the  building,  but  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  grain. 

Brickdust  in  Mortar. — With  reference  to 
a paragraph  in  your  last  as  to  brickdust  mixed 
with  lime  and  sand  being  used  in  Cuba  and  the 
Spanish  dominions,  I would  say  that  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  it  was  extensively  used  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  (Hull),  and  was  called  “ simmon,” 
or,  as  I think,  in  one  of  your  early  volumes,  by 
the  French  name  “ ciment.”  It  was  mixed  with 
mortar  for  fence-walls,  Arc.,  and  with  lime  and 
hair  for  outside  plastering,  repairing  roofs,  and 
chimneys.  Cement  has  superseded  it  for  plas- 
tering and  walling,  and  black  (or  furnace)  sand 
or  blacksmith’s  ashes  for  pointing  and  re- 
pairing.— A Bricklayer. 

New  Coal  Depot  at  Wandsworth. — In  ad- 
dition to  the  large  and  extensive  coal  dep6t 
which  the  Midland  Railway  Company  recently 
erected  and  opened  at  Walworth,  adjoining  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company,  they  are 
now  about  to  construct  a similar  establishment, 
adjoining  the  Wandsworth-road  Station  of  the 
last-named  company,  and  for  that  purpose  they 
have  just  purchased  ten  acres  of  land,  on  which 
the  intended  depfit  is  to  be  erected.  The  esta- 
blishment at  Walworth  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  metropolis ; but  that  about  to  be  built  at 
Wandsworth  will  be  on  a still  more  extensive 
scale. 

A New  Monster  Line  of  Steamships. — 

It  appears  from  advices  just  received  from 
America  that  a new  company  (the  Randal 
Steamer  Company)  has  just  been  formed  in  New 
York,  with  a capital  of  12,000,000  dollars,  to 
build  six  steamei's  on  a large  scale,  to  run 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York  in  a much 
shorter  time  than  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
steamships  of  the  Inman  and  Cunard  companies, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  new  line  will  have  a 
mail  subsidy  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  tonnage  of  each  vessel  will  bo 
8,000  tons. 

Liverpool  New  Southern  Hospital.— An 

official  statement  appears  to  the  effect  that  of  the 
45,0001.  required  for  the  new  hospital  32,0001. 
have  already  been  contributed,  leaving  a balance 
of  13,0001.  yet  required  to  complete  the  work. 
To  realise  tins  amount  the  committee  propose, 
by  permission  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Council,  to 
hold  a grand  fancy  fair  and  flower  show  in  Sefton 
Park,  during  Whitsun  week.  The  foundation- 
stoneof  the  new  building  was  laid  on  October  23rd, 
1867,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  early 
completion  of  the  work  is  only  delayed  by  the 
want  of  the  remaining  funds. 

A Speculation.  — It  seems  that  when  the 
College  Wynd  at  Edinburgh  Mas  recently 
demolished  under  the  powers  of  the  City  Im- 
provement Trust,  all  the  oak  found  in  the 
houses  that  were  pulled  down  was  bought  by  one 
person.  His  object  was  to  manufacture  the 
wood  into  souvenirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This, 
it  seems,  has  been  done,  and  in  many  of  the 
shops  in  the  city  card-trays,  paper-knives,  and 
other  articles,  have  made  their  appearance,  bear- 
ing to  be  made  of  “ Wood  from  Birthplace  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  College  Wynd,  Edinburgh.”  The 
Scotsman  says  they  are  tastefully  made. 
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Tillage  by  Steam. — Spring  is  coming  on  | 
and  the  companies  who,  in  different  districtaf 
throughout  the  country,  undertake  tillage  by 
steam,  are  preparing  for  another  season  oil 
activity.  The  existence  of  these  companies,  the) 
large  amount  of  capital  which  they  represent,  tc 
say  nothing  of  their  dividends,  are  satisfactory 
evidence  that  mechanical  appliances  driven  by 
steam  can  be  used  with  profit  in  the  cultivation! 
of  the  land.  Ploughs  of  the  present  day  would 
amaze  a farmer  of  the  last  generation,  particu-i 
larly  that  ingenious  implement  which  makes  fouijl 
furrows  at  once,  and  that  other  which  digs  or>! 
grubs  as  may  be  required. 

First  Walk  of  the  Oxford  Architectural! 
Society. — The  first  walk  this  term  has  taken! 
place,  when  Magdalen  College  M as  visited.  Them 
members  and  their  friends,  upwards  of  150  in! 
number,  and  among  whom  M'ere  many  ladies^jt 
met,  shortly  after  two  o’clock,  in  the  Hall,  where! 
they  were  received  by  Mr.  Henderson,  the  vice*! 
president.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Millard,  vicar  ofil 
Basingstoke,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  secre-J 
taries  of  the  Society,  accompanied  the  party! 
over  the  College,  after  addressing  them  in  the! 
Hall. 

State-Room  to  Prevent  Sea  Sickness. — . 

Amongst  the  luxurious  fittings  of  the  White  Star! 
Company’s  steamer  Baltic  is  a revolving  state- 
room,  which  is  said  to  be  effectual  as  a proven-  ft 
tive  against  sea  sickness.  This  room  is  situated! 
almost  midships,  and  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  1 
chief  companion  way,  and  is  fitted  upon  “ points”  li 
in  such  a manner  that,  no  matter  how  the  vessel* 
rolls  or  pitches,  those  in  their  berths  are  always 
on  a level.  We  should,  think,  however,  that  it 
cannot  prevent  upward  and  downward  move-, 
ment. 

The  East  London  Tabernacle. — This  large: 
building  for  religious  pin-poses  in  the  East  of 
London  has  been  opened  for  the  use  of  theii 
Baptist  congregation  under  the  pastorate  of  thei 
Rev.  A.  G.  Brown.  The  new  Tabernacle,  M-hich 
will  provide  sitting  accommodation  for  3,000' J 
persons,  has  been  erected  in  Burdett-road,  Bow/ 
at  a cost  of  about  12,0001.  The  frontage  isi 
nearly  114  ft.  in  length ; the  height,  60  ft.,  with 
a turret  at  each  end;  and  the  depth,  83  ft.:: 
The  basement  contains  a school,  or  lecture-liall,  'ii 
92  ft.  by  64  ft.,  with  class-rooms. 

Park-lane  Sewer. — It  has  been  unexpectedly  ;1 
discovered  that  there  is  a second  sewer  in  Park-  :ll 
lane,  5 in.  or  6 in.  above  the  basement  of  Glou-  fc 
cester  House.  It  is  stated  that,  although  the  i|i 
newly-discovered  sewer  had  been  stopped  up  at  t 
both  ends  as  unfit  for  use,  houses  still  drain  into  | 
it,  and  the  sewage  oozes  into  the  house  inn 
question. 

Value  of  City  Land.— Two  freehold  houses  f 
were  sold  by  auction,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse-  !| 
yard,  last  week,  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  >8 
Mr.  Edward  Loseby.  They  had  a frontage  of  >r 
53  ft.  to  Bush-lane,  Cannon-street,  and  of  44  ft.  ip 
to  Cross-lane,  embraced  2,900  square  feet  of 
land,  and  were  sold  for  10,250b,  to  Alderman  ii 
Truscott. 

Engraving  by  Jets  of  Sand. — Mr.  Morse,  :• 
of  the  United  States,  now  obtains  fine  effects,  it  u 
is  said,  by  simply  alloM’ing  corrundum  or  emery  ;i 
to  fall  through  a tube  of  the  length  of  8 ft.  on  i[ 
to  the  prepared  surface.  By  this  very  singular  t 
means  all  the  exposed  parts  of  the  glass  or  silver:! 
plate  are  etched  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  | 

Sweeping  the  Pavements.  — The  Camber- 
M-ell  Vestry  have  considered  a proposition  in  i 
favour  of  sweeping  the  footpaths  at  the  public  | 
cost.  It  was  objected  that  the  expense  would  <1 
be  too  great,  and  that  the  ratepayers  would  not  >( 
bo  willing  to  pay  Ultimately  the  motion  was  . I 
rejected. 


TENDERS 

For  additions  to  Sudbury  Hall,  near  Harrow,  to  adapt 
it  for  a Girls’  Industrial  Home,  for  Mr.  Williams.  Messrs. 
Habershon  & Brock,  architects  : — 

Scrivener  & White  £3,163  0 0 

Perry  & Co 3,169  0 0 

Carter  & Son 3,981  0 0 

Wood 2,937  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 2,915  0 

Manley  & Rogers 2,757  0 0 

Haynes  2,697  0 0 


For  building  ten  cottages,  rear  of  Angel-road,  Lower? 

Edmonton,  for  Mr.  ltaynham.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect : — - 

Fairhead £2,195  0 0 

Bayes  & Ramage ...  1,997  0 0 

Ward  1,989  0 O 

Childs 1,860  0 O 

Linzelb 1,493  0 O 

Hist  A Brown  1,490  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  an  oak  palisade  fencing,  at  the  new 
cemetery,  Chariton,  for  the  Charlton  Burial  Board 

Wood £318  16  3 

”t,,r  301  10  0 

Bowen 292  8 0 

Langton 292  8 0 

Fethum  287  6 5 

Hill  & Son  280  4 0 

Woodcock 271  15  0 

Tucker  208  9 2 

Richardson  252  3 5 

Marshall  (accepted)  238  13  0 

Belt 200  4 0 

For  building  two  villa  residences,  at  Enfield.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Hill,  architect : — 

Ward  £993  0 0 

Baves  & Courage 978  0 0 

Batman  0 0 

Fathead 805  0 0 

£V'lds  g]2  0 0 

Kist  k Brown  575  q 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  Brunswick  Cottage, 
Upper  Sydenham.  Mr.  C.  F.  Jones,  architect : — 

£»?ley  £457  0 0 

Staines  & Son  488  0 0 

Sawyor  347  0 0 


For  bricklayers  , tilers’,  plasterers’,  and  other  works, 
tor  proposed  house  at  Caterham.  Mr.  R.  Martin,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Sparrow 

Hunter  £842  0 0 


For  carpenters’  and  joim 

Baker 

Scrivener  

Bridgman,  Nutlinii,  i 
Simons  


s’  work,  at  same  honso 
£429  0 0 


367  0 0 


For  tho  sewering  of  Malpas  : — 

£CV, £1,059  0 0 

Carhsl©  938  0 3 

Coker,  Jun 8W  2 1) 

Hu*lpy  825  0 0 

Walker  813  0 0 

®uK'ma  799  0 0 

tl caps  (acoepted)  729  17  5 

For  part  rebuilding  and  alterations,  for  Messrs.  Dawson 

Brothers,  City-road.  Mr.  James  Harrison,  architect: ’ 

En"°r.„ „ £1,130  0 0 

1,129  0 0 

llenshaw 1 l^O  0 0 

t.me  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 1,065  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  three  six-room  dwelling-houses. 
Crown-street,  Brighton,  for  Mr.  J.  D.  Bradley.  Mr.  W.  W 
Jilldmlge,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

gf™®8 ;•••; £085  0 0 

Blackmoro  & Howard  875  q 9 

Holloway  & Son  820  0 0 

£ocky?I 550  0 0 

For  redressing  the  fronts  of  Nos.  130  to  170  (even 
numbers  only),  Marylehono-road,  including  new  party 
tenee,  and  Iront  fence  walls,  &c.,  to  Nos.  174  to  201  (even 
numbers  only),  Marylobone-road,  for  Lord  Portman 

Simpson  & Son £3,680  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  3,680  0 0 

|r™  vm  0 0 

Hums  & Sons  3,118  0 0 

P**1  2,98-1  0 0 

Longnure  & Burge 2,870  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

_ Subscriber  (there  are  such  tables  in  Tran  twine's  "Civil  Engineer', 
Tucket  llouk,  noticed  recently  in  our  pages).— J.  H.— F.  M - 

W.  G.  jj. — J.  T.  E.  G. — Practical  Engineer.— B.  & H. L.  .t  N — 

D.  L.— A.  F.— J.  W.— ' T.  J.  H.  -F.  S.— B.  F.— T.  P.  W. — A.  W M _ 
a.  » So,,-H.  B.  W.  u.  A.  B.  J.  tt-T.  S B-ltt.  r.-Mr,  L.-d!  i 
p01?!- ^ B- — A Subscriber. — J.  L.— Gault.— J.  p._ \y.  G.— 

We  are  compeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  tho  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note. -The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


Batli  and  other  Building-  Stones  of  Best 
Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents.— Shippers,  Mer- 
chants, and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  tho  Salo  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application.— Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury. street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


CLERICAL,  MEDICAL  AND  GENERAL  LIRE  ASSURANCE 

S O CIET  Y. 

DIRECTORS. 

CiiArttMAX.— Eight  Hon.  JOHN  ROBERT  MOWBRAY,  M.P.  D.C.L. 

Dkputy-Chairwrv  /WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

LHAIRME.V  ^ gij  QHABLES  LOCOOK,  Bart.  D C.L  FRS 
HENRY  W.  ACLAND,  M.D.  F.R.S.  GERARD  W I YDFKK  FT?  m j 

rHARI  F^  Ecv-  JOSEPH  MOORE,  M.A. 

o EA?ET.  Bt.  D.G.L.  F.R.S. 

Rev.  FHEDC.  J.  PARSONS.  B.D 
GBOHGE  H.  riNCKARD,  Esq 
Sir  FRED IL  M.  WILLIAMS,  lit.  M.P. 

Actuary  and  Secretary. 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Esq. 

NINTH  BONUS  MEETING,  January  4th,  1872. 

Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Directors 

1— Progress  of  the  Society  in  the  Bonus  Period. 

2°  AS  TO  OUTGOINGS  : 

The  claims  which  accrued  by  the  death  of  795  persons,  assured  br 

977  Policies,  amounted  to  640,481/. 

. very  favourable  to  the  Society,  the  payments 


ARTHUR  FARRE,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

SIR  WM.  JENNER.  Bt.  K.C'.B.  M.D.  F. 
Rev.  JOHN  EDWARD  KEMPE,  M.A. 


" l*1  AS  TO  INCOME  : 

Tho  NEW  AS8URANOB8  were  2.150  in  numlier,  for  an  aggregate 
sum  of  1,356,3081.  at  premiums  amounting  to  44,664/.  per  annum, 
—results  which,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  depressed  condition  of 
Lile  Assurance  during  much  of  tho  period,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  satisfactory. 

The  YEARLY  REVENUE  was  Increased  by  over  21, 000/.  per  annum, 
and  reached  236,503 1.  on  the  31Hh  June.  1871.  1 

The  INTEREST  yielded  by  tho  whole  of  the  Funds,  whether  invested 
„ Ss_  t,er  ceut-  on  tbe  average  of  the  entire 

period,  being  fully  3s.  per  cent,  more  than  tl  ' 

Period.  This  increase  was  obtained 


j v j jtaMnu.uit  ua  ouciety,  cue  payments 

““■vlng  been  below  those  estimated  by  fully  85.000/.  and  the  deaths 
wlncb  occasioned  them  fewer  by  92  than  the  number  expected. 
The  EXTENSES  incurred  in  conducting  the  business,  always 
moderate  and  well  within  the  provision  mode  for  them  in  the 
premiums  were  fractionally  less  than  in  the  previous  period,  and 
fell  below  7j  per  ceut.  on  the  Revenue. 

v.  -'j-. — It  is  thus  seen  tlmt  side  by  side  with  uniform  sucoess  in  the  transae- 
that  realised  In  the  tiona  of  tlie  Quinquennium,  there  was  continuous  growth 


loss  bu  without  the  s^uS^>meuu}tc,,um“Uly  WlU‘0Ut  S?5oe?  "'"‘r  Vi^TtUL<le  uf  th°  *****  ^ich  consequ&Uy  st£l.  at 
uniuirmeui  01  security . the  closing  of  the  hooks,  on  a broader  basis  than  at  any  former  time." 


2— Financial  Position  of  the  Society  on  June  30th,  1871, 

“The  subsisting  Assurances  on  tlie  30th  June  were  8 679  in 
numlier,  assuring,  with  their  Bonus  additions,  the  sum  of  5,445,0281 
The  Assurance  Fund  at  the  date  of  Valuation 


And  the  total  calculated  Liability  . ^"l  [477]  179  17  3 

Leaving  a Surplus  of  


9,278  13  6 


quennium  on  all  the  Policies  amougst  whidlit  will  ^distributed.11 


This  Surplus  is  matter  for  hearty  and  unmlxed  congratulation,  and 
Justifies  the  preference  shown  by  the  Board  for  a well-selected  busi- 
ness tending  to  profit.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
although  owing  in  the  main  to  ordinarily  recurring  causes,  and  to 
sources  of  profit  having  every  prospect  of  permanence,  it  is,  never- 
theless, certain  that  its  unprecedented  enlargement  is  due  to  a con- 
dition of  mortality  favourable  beyond  previous  experience,  to  be 
probably  compensated  under  the  law  of  averages  by  an  increase  of 
deaths  hereafter,  beyond  those  allowed  for  in  the  calculations. 

Deeming  it  prudent  to  provide  for  such  a contingency,  the  Directors 
’"""*  under  the  advice  of  their  Actuary,  set  aside  the  sum  of  25  000/ 

‘ fig  ’’  inaining  274,278/.  13a.  6d.  they  now  recom- 

._  ..  ,_J/.  a sum  greater  by  33,000/.  than  any  pre- 

vmualy  divided,  and  sufficient  to  give  to  the  Shareholders  III.  a share, 
allotted  to  them." 


Deducting  therefrom  the  permanent  Reserve  Fund  of  50,000 1.  pur- 
suant to  Sec.  32  of  the  Society's  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  there 

riE AarsAss sjfcjzz a*. asegjt  £Shs 

’ 1 and  to  the  assured  the  largest  bonus 

3.— Results  of  the  Division. 

■ TI'i8lteVe"ito  8?,,®° 'cx-nt^n  th^ndu^ra^i  S U&rt  l‘™ 

K.  ..  “ ou  "eirnums  reccn  ed  In  the  Quin-  ner-centiura.  N„  ™„iml  hi.,.*,,**  better  than  thl3  comparison 


The  next  DIVISION  of  PROFITS  wiU  take  place  in  JANUARY.  1877.  and  Pereons  who  effect  New  Policies  before  the  end  of  June  next  will 
lie  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one  year's  additional  shore  of  Profits  over  later  Entrants. 


Tie  Report  above  mentioned,  a detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bonus  Meeting,  the  returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  every  Information  may  be  obtained  of 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

No.  13,  St.  Jamen's-square,  Loudon,  8. IV. 


Turret  Clocks.— Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with,  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
clocks,  from  15Z. ; church  clocks,  from  40  Z.  The 
wheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole, 
sale  Entrance — Burlington  Steam  Works.  [Advt.] 


Architects,  before  committing  themselves 

to  any  system  of  Warming,  should  send  to 
TRUSWELL,  BROTHERS,  & HOLDEN,  100, 
Nottingham-street,  Sheffield,  for  a prospectus  of 
their  Improved  Patent  Hot- Air  Apparatus . [Advt.] 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 

Either’ Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

HOT -WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25s. 


IMPERIAL  EIRE  INSURANCE 

L COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1.  Old  B rood-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17.  Pall-mall,  S.  W. 
Capital,  1,600,000/.  Paid  up  and  invested  700,000/. 


TAEATH  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT, 

JL/  with  tho  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY. 

Provided  lor  by  a Policy  of  tlie 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Against  Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

An  Annual  Paymeut  of  3/.  to  6/.  5a  lnauros  1.000/.  at  Death,  or  on 
- '*  - rate  of  0 L per  week  for  Iujury. 


Tlie  Fifth  Edition,  in  One  Volume.  8vo.  price  52a.  6d. 

n WILT'S  ARCHITECTURE,  illustrated 

VI  wi,1‘  "‘Vre  than  1,100  Wood  Engravings,  Revised,  with  Altera- 


wof 


othor  Woodcuts. 

"Hardly  any  book  has  douo  better  service  with  reference  to  its 
special  profession  thau  Gwilt's  excellent  Encyclopedia  The 

publishers  .lid  wcU  to  entrust  the  work  to  Mr.  Papworth  for  revision. 
. . . . New  matter  has  been  introduced  with  beneficial  results  to  the 
book  and  its  users.  A great  deal  has  been  .lone  for  the  improvement 
every  respect  of  quality 


of  Gwilt’s  text,  and  the  work  is  enhanced  in  , 
by  the  novelties  and  changes."— ,1  tkenceum. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN.  & CO.  Patcmoster-ro 


occoini  umuuji,  complete  in  svois.  ovo.  price  IBs.  each. 

r^REATLSE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK. 

JL  By  Sir  W.  FAIRBAIBN,  Bart.  C.E.  Second  Edition,  carefully 
revised,  of  both  volumes,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

"The  whole  subject  is  so  ably  and  systematically  treatod,  tlmt  we 
believe  there  is  no  question  connected  with  miilwork  upon  which  the 
practical  mail  is  likely  to  require  information,  tlmt  lie  will  not  find 
fully  elucidated  in  Sir  W.  Fairbairu's  work.  It  is  a work  which 
commends  itself  to  all  engaged  iu  the  engineering  profession."— 
Mining  Journal. 

By  the  same  Author,  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ENGINEERS. 
IRON  SHIP-BUILDING,  its  History  and 

Progress,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  prico  18a 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WROUGHT 

IRON  to  BUILDING  PURPOSES.  4th  Edition,  price  16s. 

London : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  Fatemoster-row. 


HENRY  HILL,  whose  last  known  address 

was  Craddock-street,  Haverstock-hUl,  is  requested  to  COM- 
MUNICATE with  WILLIAM  WILDS,  Hertford. 


Mr.  JOHN  BOURNE'S  WORKS  ON  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 
Latest  Edition  in  4to.  witli  Port  mi'.  37  Plates,  and  646  Woodcuts, 
price  42s.  cloth, 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM-ENGINE, 

_L\_  in  its  various  Applications  (o  Miues,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
Railways,  and  Agriculture ; with  Theoretical  Investigations,  Tables, 
--id  Practical  Instructions.  By  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 

By  the  same  Author,  Improved  Editions 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM-ENGINE,  with 

Practical  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  and  Management  o£ 
Engines  of  Every  Class.  With  89  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo.  price  b'a. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM- 

ENGINK.  New  Edition,  including  many  New  Examples,  with  124 
Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo.  price  (is. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM-ENGINE  : a Key 

to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine.  With  67  Woodcuts.  Fcap 
8vo.  price  9s. 

TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER, 

4to.  63s. 

London : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  Patemoster-row. 
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In  One  Volume,  crown  8va  price  6s.  cloth, 

PEWTNER’S  COMPREHENSIVE 

i SPECIFIER  : a Guide  to  the  Practical  Specification  of  every 
kind  of  Building- Artificer's  Work  ; with  Forms  of  Building  Condi- 
tions and  Agreements,  an  Appendix.  Foot-Notes,  and  Copious  Index. 
Edited  by  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Architect 
London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN.  & CO.  Paternoster-row 


LATEST  EDITION  OF  CRESY'S  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

In  One  Volume,  with  above  3,000  Woodcuts,  price  42s. 

Encyclopaedia  of  civil  engi- 

NEERING  : Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 

By  EDWARD  CRESY,  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer. 

"A  desideratum  in  engineering  science  is  supplied  by  this  re- 
markable volume.  There  is  not  a member  of  the  profession,  from  the 
most  eminent  civil  engineer  to  the  humblest  surveyor,  who  will  not 
find  here  the  materials  to  enrich  his  mind  and  extend  his  knowledge." 
/ tailway  Gazette. 

London : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  Paternoster-row.  


Volumes,  medium  8vo.  with  above  2,000  Woodcuts,  price 
it.  14s.  6d.  cloth,  or  52.  12s.  half-bound  in  Russia. 

URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  Manu- 
factures, and  MINES,  containing  a Clear  Exposition  of 
their  Principles  and  Practice.  Sixth  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged 
Edited  by  ROBERT  HUNT.  F.R.S.  Keeper  of  Mining  Records; 
assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science,  and  familiar 
with  Manufactures. 

" We  hail  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  sixth  edition.  Mr.  Hunt 
knows  the  requirements  of  those  who  consult  a book  of  reference  and 
has  thoroughly  met  them  in  the  present  edition,  which  has  been  for 
the  most  part  re-written  as  well  as  enlarged ; the  wood  engravings 
now  number  over  two  thousand.  No  labour  appears  to  have  been 
spared  to  render  every  article  reliable  and  useful  Impressed  with  its 
value,  we  again  commend  the  work  to  all  persons  engaged  in  scientific 
or  manufacturing  pursuits." — Mining  Journal. 

London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  Paternoster-row. 


Bound  in  cloth,  Is.  6d.  or  post  free  for  20  stamps 

^TABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 

" Includes  a considerable  amount  of  useful  information  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats."—  Builder.  August  27,  1870. 

ST.  PANCRA8  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  Fancras- 
road,  London,  N.W. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER’S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
which  lias  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address, 
E.  A.  4,  SL  George'a-road.  Regent’s  Park,  London. 


In  4to.  with  67  Plates,  price  21s.  cloth,  postage  Sd. 

/COTTAGES,  VILLAS,  and  COUNTRY 

\_J  HOUSES  : being  the  studies  of  several  eminent  Architects  and 
Builders  ; consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Perspective  Views,  with 


H 


ith  numerous  Woodcuts,  8vo.  7s.  extra  cloth,  postage  6(L 

INTS  to  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS; 

comprising  Advice  to  those  destined  to  the  Profession  ; with 

model  Specification  and  a great  variety  of  instructive  and  useful 
low-ledge. 

By  GEORGE  WIGHTWICK.  Architect.  Author  of  " The  Palace 
of  Architecture,"  Ac.  Ac. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Statiuuers'-hall-court,  E.C. 


A 


HANDY  BOOK  of  VILLA  ARCHI- 
TECTURE ; being  a Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Residences  in 
various  Styles.  With  Detailed  Specifications  and  Estimates.  By 
C.  WICKES,  Architect.  First  Scries,  consisting  of  30  Plates  ; Second 
Series,  31  Plates.  Complete  in  1 vol.  4to.  price  22.  10s.  half  morocco. 
Either  series  separate,  price  12.  7s.  each,  half  morocco. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-court,  E.C. 


This  day.  New  Volume  for  1S72.  with  flue  Steel  Portrait  of  Sir 
WILLIAM.  THOMSON,  F.R.S.  LL.D.  D.C.L.  Pres,  of  the  British 
Association,  1871.  Price  5s.  cloth  ; postage,  4<L 

THE  YEAR  BOOK  of  FACTS  in 

SCIENCE  and  ART. 

By  JOHN  TIMBS.  Esq.  Author  of  " Curiosities  of  Science,"  Ac. 

" Persons  who  wish  for  a concise  annual  summary  of  important 
scientific  events,  will  find  their  desire  in  ’ The  Year  Book  of  Facts.' " — 
Athenceum. 

Sets  from  1861  to  1872  inclusive  may  be  hath 
London  ; LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  Stationers’  Hall  -court,  E.C. 


V 


' ready  for  subscribers,  price  4s.  ; free  by  post,  4s.  4d. 

PHE  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-BOOK  for 

1872,  for  the  Use  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors.  Builders, 

Ac.  With  Five  Plates,  containing  Plans.  Elevations,  and  Views  of 
Mansions,  Villas,  and  Cottages,  with  specification. 

The  prices  and  tables  have  lieen  most  carefully  arranged  and 

alike  to  the  professional  man  and  tradesman. 

London  : Published  by  R.  A.  SPRIG G (late  ATCHLEY  A CO.), 
No.  106,  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-square. 
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EE  BURIAL  GROUND.— To 

BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  and  OTHERS.— The  Burial 
noard  for  the  Parish  of  Lee,  Kent,  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS 
for  ERECTING  TWO  NEW  CHAPELS.  ENTRANCE-LODGE, 
MORTUARY,  and  FRONT  BOUNDARY- WALL  to  the  proposed  V 
Burial  Ground,  in  Hither  Green-lane,  Lewisham,  Kent.  The  di 
ings  and  specifications  and  form  of  Contract  for  these  Works  cat 
seen,  and  aU  other  particulars  may  be  obtained,  at  the  Office  of 
Mr.  F.  F.  THORNE.  Lee-road,  Lee,  S.E.  Architect  Sealed  Ten 
marked.  " Lee  Burial  Ground,"  will  be  received  by  Mr.  F.  WICK  I 
SMITH,  No.  63.  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  Solicitor  to  the  Board,  t . 
FIVE  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  THURSDAY,  the  21st  day  of 
MARCH  instant.  The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender.— Dated  this  1st  day  of  March,  1872. 

F.  W1CKINGS  SMITH,  Solicitor  to  the  Lee  Burial  Board. 


TO  BRICK  CARTERS.— WANTED, 

TENDERS,  for  CARTING  a QUARTER  of  a MILLION  of 
BRICKS.— Apply  to  Mr.  A.  A.  ROBINSON,  62,  Leadenlia'.l-street, 

T 


OTTEKHAM  LOCAL  BOARD  of 

HEALTH. The  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health  are  pre- 

pared to  receive  TENDERS  for  making  certain  Improvements  and 
Alterations  at  their  Sewage  Deodorisation  Works,  Page-green,  T.  tten- 
CONSTRUCTION  of  NEW  DEPOSITING  TANKS, 
FILTER-BED,  and  CLEARWATER  TANK.  DEVIATION  ' 
STREAMS.  NEW  OUTLET  and  BRIDGE,  ' 

BASIN,  with  WROUGHT-IRON  BRIDGE,  to  carry 
same,  Ac.  Plans  and  specificati— - *"• 

on  applicatioi  ' " " 


WHARF 

. wing-path  over 

with  form  of  Tender,  may  be  seen 

...  ..  P.  MARSHALL,  Esq.  C.E.  Surveyor  to  the 

the  Offices,  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  N.  on  and  after 

MONDAY,  the  26th  of  FEBRUARY  instant.  Sealed  Tenders,  en- 
■ - ' for  Deodorising  Works,"  must  be  delivered  to  me.  at 

the  Offices  of  the  Board,  as  above,  on  or  before  TWELVE  o’clock,  on 
TUESDAY,  the  5th  day  of  MARCH  next.  The  Board  do  not  bind 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender  sent  in. — By  order , 

EDWARD  CROWNE.  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
High  Cross,  Tottenham.  N.  21st  February,  1872. 
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EE  BURIAL  GROUND.— The  Burial 

of  Lee.  Kent,  invite  TENDERS  for  the 
following  WORKS  required  in  the  FORMATION  of  the  new  BURIAL 
GROUND  at  Hither  Green-lane,  Lewisham,  viz. 

ROAD  MAKING. 

DRAINING. 

FORMATION  of  GROUNDS. 

PREPARING  FOR,  SUPPLYING,  and  PLANTING  TREES  and 
SHRUBS. 

FENCING. 

Each  Tender  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Works,  but  separate  prices 
are  to  be  stated  for  each  section.  The  Board  may,  if  found  desirable, 
accept  separate  Tenders  for  Planting  and  Fencing  only.  Persons  de- 
sirous of  Tendering,  may  inspect  the  drawings,  specification,  and 
quantities  and  also  form  of  contract,  at  the  Offices  of  Mr.  EDWARD 
MILNER.  Dulwich  Wood.  Norwood,  S.E.  on  and  after  MONDAY,  the 
4th  instant.  Sealed  Tenders  marked  " Lee  Burial  Ground,"  will  be 
received  by  Mr.  F.  WICKINGS  SMITH.  No.  63.  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields, 
W.C.  Solicitor  to  the  Board,  up  to  FIVE  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of 
THURSDAY,  the  21st  day  of  MARCH  instant.  The  Board  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.  Dated,  this  1st 
day  of  March,  1872.  F.  WICKINGS  SMITH, 

Solicitor  to  the  Lee  Burial  Board. 

REWE  SEWERAGE  WORKS.  — Th~e 

_ -e  Local  Board  invite  TENDERS  for  the  CONSTRUCTION 

of  a BRICK  SEWER,  or  DRIFT  CULVERT,  connecting  their  outfall 
sewer  from  the  north  section  of  the  town  with  their  Pumping  Station 
at  the  south  side.  The  total  length  of  the  culvert  will  be  about  ’ 
yards,  of  which  about  1,180  yards  will  be  underground  drifting. 

320  yards  by  open  cutting,  together  with  ventilating  and  other  shafts 


c 


/GREENWICH  DISTRICT  BOARD  of 

VjT  WORKS. — To  PAVING  CONTRACTORS  and  OTHERS.— 
The  Board  of  Works  for  the  Greenwich  District  are  ready  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  Laying  Down  TAR-COMPOSITION  PAVEMENT, 
GRANITE  KERB,  and  GRANITE  CUBES  for  Channels,  and 
for  other  Materials  and  Works  in  making  up  the  Roads  and  Foot- 
ways of  Sidmouth-street  and  York-place,  Greenwich,  and  the  Roads 
and  Footways  of  St  John's  Park.  Blockheath.  With  regard  to  the 
ast-meutioned  place,  Tenders  are  to  he  sent  in  for  Laying  down 
York  Paving  as  well  as  Tar-Composition  Pavement,  and  the  Board 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  accept  a Tender  for  one  or  the  other,  as  they  may 
think  fit.  The  specifications  and  plans  can  be  seen,  and  other  par- 
ticulars. with  forms  of  Tender  obtained,  on  application  at  the  Clerk  s 
Office.  Church-strect,  Greenwich,  any  day  between  the  hours  of  1 EN 
ind  FOUR  o’clock  (on  Saturdays  betweeu  TEN  and  TWO  o clock). 
Separate  Tenders  for  the  works  in  each  street  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
Clerk’s  Office,  as  above,  sealed  up,  and  endorsed  " Tender  for  1 nving, 
4c."  before  FOUR  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  WEDNESDAY,  the 
13th  day  of  MARCH  next.  The  Board  do  not  hind  themselves  to 

accept  the  lowest  or  any  of  the  Tenders  sent  in.— By  order,  i 

E.  W.  JAMES.  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Greenwich,  29th  February,  1872. 

TT T H.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

V V . ham-street.  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  lias  REMOVED  his  OFFICE8  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  "f 
ussistance  rendered  on  moderate  anil  mutual  terms.  DISP11LD 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

A RCHITECTU R AL  DRAWINGS  and 

. DESIGNS  PREPARED,  in  the  first  style,  and  on  moderate 
terms.  N.B.  Private  Instruction  given  to  gentlemen  preparing  for 
the  profession.— Address,  T.  H.  14.  Argyle-street,  Argyle-square.  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ARCHITECT  is  desirous  of  PUK- 

XTl  CHASING  a PARTNERSHIP  or  SHARE  in  a good  PRAC- 
TICE.—Address,  268,  Office  of  “The  Builder." 

rpo  BUILDERS  and  DECORATORS. - 

1 TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a PARTNERSHIP  iu  a genuine  old- 
established  BUSINESS,  in  the  City,  price  2002.— Address,  in  first 
instance,  382,  Office  of  ’’  The  Builder." 

“PARTNER  WANTED,  Sleeping  or  Active, 

L with  some  Capital,  to  join  the  Advertiser,  who  has  had  thirty 
years'  practical  experience,  as  Agent,  to  TENDER  and  CARRY  OUT 
RAILWAY  and  other  PUBLIC  WORKS.  30  to  50  per  cent  can  be 
realised.— Address,  R.  S.  T.  Post-office,  Liverpool. 

PUPIL.— WANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT 

X and  CIVIL  ENGINEER,  holding  a public  appointment,  mi 
ARTICLED  PUPIL  — Address,  SURVEYOR,  Vestry-hall,  Borougli- 
rood.  S.E. 

PUPIL  WANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT 

JT  and  SURVEYOR.  Premium  of  less  importance  than  intelli- 
gence and  [industry.  -Apply  to  W 4:  8.  Curtice’s  Library,  Moretou- 
street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A SURVEYOR  has  a VACANCY  for  an 

JA  intelligent  Youth  as  PUPIL.  No  premium.  A small  salary 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year.— Address,  SURVEYOR,  4a,  Walbrook. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  of 

1~\  long-established  practice,  and  holding  the  Office  of  District 
Surveyor  to  several  metropolitan  parishes  under  the  Building  Act, 
has  an  immediate  VACANCY  in  Ins  Office  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL, 
who  would  have  the  personal  instruction  of  the  principal  in  the 
directing  of  his  studies.  Premium  expected.  The  youth  can  be 
received  in  the  house.— Address.  No.  384,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

PURVEYOR’S  ASSISTANT. — The  Council 

il  of  the  Borough  of  Reignte  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  the 
appointment  of  an  ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR,  at  a salary  of  5of.  per 
annum.  The  person  to  be  appointed  is  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  the  duties  of  Ills  office.  Applications  are  to  be  sent  to  my  Office 
Station-road,  Redhill,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  on  or  before 
SATURDAY,  the  9th  day  of  MARCH  next. 

Dated  the  26th  day  of  February,  1872. 

CLAIR  J.  GRECE,  Town  Clerk. 

TJISTRICT  of  SOUTH  HORNSEY, 

1 / Middlesex.  - ROAD  SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR  of 
NUISANCES  WANTED.  — The  Local  Board  of  this  District  are 
desirous  of  receiving  APPLICATIONS  from  qualified  persons  to  fill 
the  Office  of  ROAD  SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES. 
Salary,  1002.  per  annum,  with  residence  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board. 
The  person  appointed  must  be  prepared  to  commence  the  duties  on 
March  25th,  1872,  or  at  such  other  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Board  and  the  person  to  be  elected.  Applications,  in  candidate’s 
own  handwriting,  stating  age,  present  and  previous  occupation,  and 
accompanied  by  recent  testimonials,  not  exceeding  three,  to  be  sent  to 
me  not  later  than  the  13th  MARCH.  Selected  candidates  will  receive 
notice  to  attend  on  the  day  of  election. — By  order  of  the  Board. 

EDWARD  B.  BENNETT,  Clerk. 
Offices  of  the  Board,  18,  Spenser-road,  South  Hornsey, 
near  Stoke  Newington-green,  N. 

TO  GLASS  STAINERS. 

V AT  ANTED,  a good  FIGURE 

\ v DRAUGHTSMAN.— Apply,  to  BALLANTINE  4 SON,  42, 

George-street,  Edinburgh. 

TO  GLASS  PAINTERS. 

YXT  ANTED,  a first-class  FIGURE 

V V PAINTER.  — LAYERS,  BARRAUD,  4 WESTLAKE.  Glass 
Works,  Eudell-street,  London,  W.C. 

“WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  to  introduce 

W a new  description  of  STOVE.  One  haring  a good  address 
architectural  knowledge,  and  spare  time  would  be  eligible.  Advances 
on  account  of  a commission  will  be  arranged.— Address,  334,  Office  o 
"The  Builder." 

WANTED,  by  anf  ARCHITECT  (under 

pressure  of  engagements),  the  ASSISTANCE  of  a clever, 
experienced,  and  expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER, 
able  to  design  in  the  Italian  style,  and  thoroughly  versed  iu  construc- 
tion, detail,  and  specifications — Address,  stating  age,  terms,  Ac.  383, 

...  Builder." 


Plan 


n therewith. 


ificati 


obtained,  upon  application  t 
Surveyor  to  the  Board,  at  his  Office,  Oak- 
not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  < 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “ Tender  for  Drift  . 
the  undersigned,  not  later  than  WEDNESDAY,  the  30th  of  MARCH 
next.  FREDERICK  COOKE,  Cleik  to  the  Board. 

Temple  Chambers,  Oak-street,  Crewe, 

February  28, 1872. 


examined,  and  other  in- 
Mr.  GEORGE  WATSON, 
eet,  Crewe.  The  Board  dc 
any  Tender. 

Culvert,"  ’ ’ ’ ‘ 


\\T ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a very 

V V experienced,  practical  ASSISTANT,  thoroughly  conversant 
with  construction  and  Italian  design,  to  prepare  a very  complete  and 
lerfcctBet  of  working  and  detail  drawings  and  specification.  It  will 
>e  useless  for  any  gentleman  to  apply  who  cannot  fully  meet  all  tho 
above  requirements.— Address,  with  terms,  age,  and  full  particulars. 
No.  388,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  by  an  Architect  (in  ill-health), 

YY  the  SERVICES  of  an  able,  clever,  experienced,  practical 
DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER,  to  Prepare  some  Designs, 
Working  Drawings,  and  Specification.  Italian  style.  — Address, 
stating  qualifications,  age,  salary,  Sc.  P.  It.  care  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Bowden, 
No.  3,  Albion-grove,  Lewisliam-road,  S.E. 

\\T ANTED,  by  a Builder,  a good  GENERAL 

T Y JOBBING  CARPENTER  A permanent  engagement  to  a 
ste:uly  and  competent  workman. — Apply  to  J,  D.  1L  7.  Duke-street, 
Adelphi. 

\\T ANTED,  a Man  who  has  had  experience 

Y \ in  ATTENDING  to  a PORTABLE  ENGINE  and  SAW- 
BENCH.— Apply  to  Mr.  FOSKETT,  at  tho  Buildings,  Hntherley- 
grove,  Westlxiurue-grove. 

TO  ORNAMENTAL  SMITHS. 

T\7“ ANTED,  a MAN,  as  above.  Must  be  a 

Y Y good  workman.  Good  wages  and  constant  employment  will 
re  given  to  a good  hand. — Apply,  with  references,  JOSEPH  STONE, 
Engineer  and  General  8mith,  Lambeth-rond,  London,  S.E. 

WANTED,  a good  BRASS  FINISHER 

T V and  GASFITTER  First-class  workman.  Reference  required. 
Wages,  7d.  per  hour. — Apply  before  NINE  o.rn.  to  J.  HUMFRESS, 
Gas  Engineer,  96,  Church-street,  Edgwarc-road,  London,  W. 

TO  LOCKSMITHsTgASFITTERS,  BELLHANGERS.  Sc. 

WANTED,  a Young  Man,  as  ASSISTANT 

Y Y in  the  above  : an  excellent  opportunity  for  improvement  in 
general  jobbing  work,  and  permanent,  if  suitable. — Apply,  by  letter 
only,  stating  full  particulars,  to  A.  B.  4.  Eagle-place,  Piccadilly. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

\\T ANTED,  a thoroughly  practical,  energetic 

Y Y Man,  for  a PERMANENCY,  in  a small  Shop.  One  coinpe- 
teut  to  tike  dimensions  and  set  out  work  for  small  alterations  and 
shop-fittings. — Address,  stating  experience  and  salary  required,  352, 
Office  of  ” The  Builder.” 

TO  BRICKLAYERS. 

\\T ANTED,  an  active  Man  to  TAKE  the 

Y Y BRICKWORK  of  FIVE  HOUSES  in  the  country,  and  to  find 
Scaffolding  at  per  rod.  Good  references  required.— Apply  to  Mr.  A.  A. 
ROBINSON,  62,  Leadeuhall-street,  E.C. 

TO  GRAINERS. 

\\T ANTED,  in  an  old-established  Deco- 

YY  rating  Concern,  in  tho  Midland  Counties,  a steady  young, 
and  active  Man,  to  fill  the  situation  of  GRA1NER,  MARBLER,  4c. 

It  is  essential  that  the  applicant  should  possess  a thorough  knowledge 
of  his  business,  and  terms  and  specimens  will  he  required,  accom- 
panied by  a reference. — Apply  to  SPARROW  4 SON,  Decorators, 
Nottingham. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  CLERKS  OF  WORKS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  who  has 

T Y had  considerable  experience  in  superintending  the  execution 
of  dock  or  railway  works,  luid  ill  the  management  of  a largo  number 
of  workmen.  He  must  be  able  to  set  out  and  measure  the  work,  aud 
have  a good  knowledge  of  general  building,  plan  drawing,  and  esti- 
mating. His  age  must  not  exeeed  forty  years.  Salary,  2252.  rising  to- 
2752.  per  annum. —Apply,  by  letter  only,  enclosing  copies  of  testimo- 
nials, to  Captain  E.  F.  DU  CANE,  R.E.  44,  Parliament-street,  West- 
minster, S.W. 

r 1LERK  WANTED.  Must  mite  a good 

\_J  hand,  understand  accounts,  and  be  able  to  take  plans.— Apply 
l>y  letter  to  A.  B.  9,  New  Inn,  W.C. 

X\T ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  CHARGE  of  a JOB.  iu  town  or- 
country.  JOINER  by  trade. — F.  W.  13,  Staniford-road.  Fulham.  S.W. 

“WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

YY  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  BRICKWORK, 
PIECEWORK.  Labour  only.  Good  references  Town  or  country.— 
Address,  A.  B.  18.  Murmy-strcet,  New  North-road,  Hoxton. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Yt  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Joiner  by  trade.  Town  or  country. 
First-class  refereuces.— Address,  S..M.  1,  Stien-terracc,  Seven  Sisters- 
roud,  Holloway,  Loudon. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

YY  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  a JOB  (Carpenter).  Experienced 
in  all  branches.  Terms  moderate.  Town  or  country . —Address, 
II.  B.  F.  care  of  Mr.  I' Anson,  210,  Holloway-rond. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

'\\T ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

YY  FOREMAN  of  MASONS,  or  labour  taken  hy  contract  if 
required.  Good  reference.— Adilress,  B.  G.  7,  .Rose-cottage,  John- 
street.  Upper  Holloway.  N. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

“WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGENENT,  as 

YY  SHOP  FOREMAN.  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  Take 
Charge  of  a Job.  Town  ’or  country.  Joiner  by  trade.  Good  re- 
ferences.—Address,  T.  H.  59,  Waterford-road,  Fulham-road,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a& 

Y Y GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  by  a thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  energetic  Man.  Has  hail  considerable  experience  in  carrying 
out  Jobs,  both  in  Town  and  country-  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade. 
Good  references. — Address,  A.  G.  384,  Wal worth-road. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

YY  GENERAL  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN  (Out-door),  by  a 

thoroughly  practical  Man.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.  Age  36. 
Good  reference  from  last  employer.— Address,  T.  H.  No.  17,  Arthur- 
terrace,  Caledonian-road,  Islington,  London,  N. 

TO  SMITHS,  IRONMONGERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

■JIT ANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y WORKING  FOREMAN,  by  a middle-aged  Man,  in  all  kinds 
of  Close-range,  Bath.  Steam,  aud  Hot-water  Work,  Bell-hanging,  Gas- 
fitting, aud  the  general  work  of  an  Ironmonger's  First-class  refer- 
ence.—Address,  W.  X-  Mr.  Bridge's.  29,  King's-row,  Walworth,  S.E. 

AIT ANTED,  a first-rate  DRAUGHTSMAN 

V V for  a Cabinet  Furniture  Establishment. — Apply  to  MARRIS 


* NORTON,  26,  BuU-sti 


WANTED,  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

who  is  well  up  in  Designing  Furniture  and  Fittings,  eccle- 
siastical and  domestic,  and  can  assist  as  SALESMAN  in  a Ch  ’ 
Furniture  Warehouse.  — Address,  stating  particulars  of  fo 
employment  and  salary  required,  B.  S.  care  of  B.  Wheeler,  News- 
agent, Manchester. 


as 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

V V SHOP  FOREMAN,  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of  ! 
WORKS,  by  a thoroughly  practical  London  Builder’s  Foreman.  Joiner  ■ 
and  Staircase-hand  by  trade.  Aged  34.  Good  draughtsman,  and  well  I 
up  in  piecework  and  machinery  of  all  kinds.  No  objection  to  fill  up 
time  in  the  office.  First-class  testimonials  from  London  Architects  i 
and  Builders.— Adilress,  A.  B.  FRANKLIN,  5,  Catheriuc-street,  , 
Copenhagen-street,  Caledonian-road.  N. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

BUILDER’S  FOREMAN,  Out-door  or  oi 
Estate,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man.  Carpente 
trade.  Aged  36.  Just  now  completed  a flv 
testimonials  from  last  employer.— Address, 
street,  Richmond-road,  Islington,  London. 


March  9,  1872.] 
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The  Thanksgiving  Illuminations  and  the 
Fine  Art  in  them. 

F old  King  Ludd,  if  ever 
such  a personage  liad 
existence,  and  ever  moved 
about  in  this  world,  could 
but  have  risen  from  his 
grave  on  the  night  of  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  to  see 
the  crowd  and  witness 
the  confusion  in  the  place 
called  after  him,  he  would 
never  have  got  over  his 
surprise.  No  such  crowd 
certainly  was  ever  before 
seen  on  Ludgate-hill,  and 
no  such  sight  ever  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  vision 
of  men,  from  King  Ludd 
to  Christopher  Wren,  or 
from  his  day  to  the 
“Thanksgiving”  day 
itself.  Wo  live  in  very 
practical  and  mechanical 
times ; so  much  so  indeed, 
that  but  for  an  accident 
we  should  never  have  had 
this  imposing  show  of 
people  and  strange  things 
on  Ludgate-hill  to  talk 
about ; and  if  therefore 
it  be  only  for  variety’s 
sake  we  would  say  a few 
words  on  what  is  to  be  got  or  learnt  from  it  in 
in  artistic  point  of  view.  But  first  a word  or 
-wo  on  the  character  generally  of  these  kinds  of 
display,  so  exceptional  as  they  are.  Unfortu- 
nately all  that  is  done  or  even  attempted  would 
seem  to  be  but  little  else  than  a matter  of 
passing  business  merely ; so  no  one,  we  can 
but  conclude,  ever  properly  and  seriously 
sonsidered  what  to  do  in  the  way  of  “ illumi- 
nation ” or  in  the  temporary  house  decora- 
tion of  a day.  No  one,  we  may  presume, 
aver  thought  of  such  a thing  as  producing  an 
artistic  work,  or  ever  thought  for  a moment 
af  calling  in  the  aid  of  some  artist  “ illumi- 
nator.” We  do  not  seem  to  have  arrived  in  any 
kvay  at  that  degree  of  “civilisation”  which 
[vould  impress  on  the  world  the  startling  fact 
ihat  it  is  always  necessary  to  employ  some  one 
;o  do  a thing.  Nothing  comes  into  being  of 
itself;  there  must  always  be  an  active  personal 
agent  in  the  work,  whatever  it  be,  whether 
merely  temporary  and  for  the  passing  hour,  or 
;o  last  for  ever,  or  for  as  long  as  the  material 
tself  will  hold  together.  Tins  may  seem  but  a 
mere  truism  to  many,  but  it  is  a principle  to  be 
borne  in  mind  and  well  worth  remembering,  for 
die  fact  really  is,  that  no  one  in  the  late  show 
blew  what  to  do  himself,  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
no  one  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  go 
aut  of  his  house  to  find  the  right  man  to  do  it  for 
turn.  Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  Of 
course  there  was,  as  there  always  is,  the 
lsual  resource, — the  shop  and  counter  to  go 
;o.  There  were  flag-shops,  and  red  cloth 
warehouses,  and  gasfitters  in  abundance,  and 
plenty  of  stock  in  hand  for  the  work;  but 
where,  we  may  ask,  was  the  man  or  men,  the 
vrtists  who  were  to  mould  all  this  material, 
Abundant  as  it  was,  into  shape  ? What,  for 
sxample,  was  a man  to  do  with  a whole  cartload 
>f  flags  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  one  but 
ittle  bigger  than  a pocket-handkerchief,  to  one 


pretty  nearly  as  large  as  the  front  of  the  house 
before  which  it  hung  ? No  man  along  the  whole 
route  from  end  to  end  knew  what  to  do  with  his 
fine  flags ; and  when  the  place  did  happen  to  be 
appropriate,  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  any  one 
that  when  a number  were  used  there  would 
needs  be  room  for  some  power  of  selection  and 
choice,  and  that  one  device  must  be  better  and 
more  appropriate  than  another,  and  that,  so  to 
speak,  an  idea  might  have  been  shadowed  forth 
by  the  said  flags.  This  was  somewhat  curiously 
exemplified  in  the  flag  display  on  the  top  of 
Montague  House,  Whitehall,  on  the  tall  French 
roofs  of  which  there  were  no  less  than  sixteen  of 
these  large  fine -coloured  flags,  of  all  colours  and 
patterns, — stripes,  crosses,  union- jacks,  and  all, — 
but  the  whole  showy  display  was  simply  mean- 
ingless and  without  any  significance,  nor  was  it  in 
any  way  related  to  the  noble  owner  of  the  man- 
sion. Surely  there  must  be  in  such  a place  and 
surroundings  “banners”  with  a meaning  enough, 
and  the  noble  duke  might  have  displayed  to  the 
wonderingmodem  Londoner  the  armorial  bearings 
of  his  house,  and  the  successive  additions  to  it, 
and,  in  short,  the  heraldic  history  of  his  family 
might  have  been  shown ; for  to  do  such  a 
work  at  all  in  such  a place,  and  with  means  so 
ample,  it  was  surely  worth  while  to  do  it  well 
and  intelligibly,  if  possible  ! It  was  possible  to 
do  it,  but  it  was  not  done,  for  there  was  evidently 
no  man  to  do  it,  or  even  to  attempt  it ; for  it  all 
came,  as  usual,  from  over  the  counter,  and  from 
nowhere  else  ! In  passing,  we  may  notice  a pretty 
flag  arrangement  at  Gwydyr  House,  with  stars 
and  Prince  of  Wales  feathers  in  crystal,  as  it  is 
termed,  which  to  see  at  its  best  it  was  necessary 
to  stay  out  rather  late,  till  the  show  was  over, 
and  to  look  at  it  in  the  dark,  for  these  crystals 
look  best  and  most  gem-like  by  reflected  light. 
It  was  a pretty  enough  display,  and  must  have 
cost  a little  thought.  We  have  said  thus  much 
about  the  banners  and  flags,  because  they  are 
so  effective  in  such  national  displays,  and  because 
they  might  be  made  so  much  more  so,  if  but 
artistically  treated  and  thought  a little  about 
and  harmonised  with  each  other. 

We  might  write  a good  deal  on  the  show  gene- 
rally, and  on  the  “stands”  put  up  in  so  many 
places,  and  which  effectively  broke  every  now 
and  then  the  dull  house-frontages,  some  of  them 
very  handsome;  and  on  the  “ Venetian ” fla"- 
staffs,  the  right  forms  and  placing  of  which  were, 
as  we  take  it,  so  utterly  missed  ; and  a multitude 
of  other  little  details  to  be  observed  by  the  eyes 
of  the  curious ; but  our  main  object  is  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  Ludgate-hill  and  St.  Paul’s 
part  of  the  show.  We  do  not  mean  the  inside  of 
St.  Paul’s,  which  may  come  in  at  another  oppor- 
tunity, but  to  the  outside  of  it,  and  on  the  strange 
effect  of  the  red  and  bluelights  display.  By  a kind 
of  accident,  we  must  suppose,  it  was  that  some 
four  or  five  enthusiastic  scientific  people  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  light  up  with  fitful  gleams  the 
dense  and  packed  crowd  perfectly  still  and 
immovable  sometimes,  but  coming  down  the 
famous  hill  at  others  in  close  streams  somewhat 
in  the  way  of  a quickly-moving  glacier,  for 
nothing  seemed  able  to  stop  it.  There  being  so 
many  of  these  intensely  bright  and  moving  lights, 
the  strangest  possible  effect  was  produced ; for 
the  intensely  bright  and  straight  rays  crossed 
and  recrossed  each  other  in  every  possible  way, 
and  produced  an  effect  to  be  seen  nowhere  else 
on  that  eventful  evening.  We  mention  it  for  the 
sake  of  its  singularity,  for  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  noticed  elsewhere,  and  because  it 
added  not  a little  to  the  St.  Paul’s  show.  It 
as  a pure  and  happy  accident,  like  the  packed 
crowd  itself.  Of  course,  too,  there  were  flags  in 
abundance,  and  illuminations  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds  and  degrees  of  costliness,  and  open  win- 
dows, and,  what  to  many  might  seem  a kind  of 
defect  amidst  so  much  glitter,  the  dark  forms, 
shapeless  enough,  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
houses  and  roofs  where  visible,  and  there  was  ' 


also  the  dark-coloured  crowd  by  way  of  fore- 
ground. What  old  Rembrandt  would  have  said, 
or  thought,  or  done,  with  such  a chance,  who  can 
venture  to  say  ? He  certainly  never  could  have 
seen  such  a novel  sight  without  some  permanent 
impression  being  made  on  his  mind,  and  which 
impression  he  could  not  have  kept  to  himself  ; 
the  world  must  have  seen  it  through  him  on 
canvas  or  on  his  magic  paper.  But  this,  good  as 
it  was, — we  say  again  by  happy  accident, — 
was  not  all,  for  there  was,  of  course,  the 
huge  front  and  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  in  the  far 
background,  with  its  circles  of  coloured  ship- 
laraps  round  the  lantern  and  dome, — hardly 
enough  of  them,  by  the  way,  and  too  wide 
apart,  but  still,  good,  so  far  as  they  went,  for 
they  did  not  obscure  or  put  out  the  building,  as 
the  close  and  too  brilliant  gas-jets  do;  the 
“ architecture  ” being  lost,  you  seeing  nothing 
but  the  bright  lights.  It  is  always  possible  to 
overdo  a good  thing,  and  to  spoil  a good  idea  by 
working  it  to  death.  There  was,  as  all  know, 
one  thing  yet  which  it  was  thought  would  give 
to  the  whole  display  a sort  of  finishing-stroke, 
and  make  of  the  “Thanksgiving  illuminations.” 
a something  per  se,  to  wit,  the  lighting  up 
of  St.  Paul’s  with  red  and  blue  fires.  Some  dis- 
appointment seems  to  have  been  felt  at  this  part 
of  the  show,  as  failing  somewhat ; and  to  those 
who  were  in  expectation  of  volcanic  effects  it 
certainly  was  so ; but  to  many  who  looked  only 
for  what  was  possible,  it  was  not  a little  striking. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  some  little  judgment  and 
physical  force  in  the  finding  a place  to  see  it 
properly.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  stranger  or 
more  weird-like  than  the  sight  of  the  fine  building 
when  lighted  up  with  its  red  fires  and  smoke,  the 
sources  of  the  fight  being  invisible  from  a low 
point  of  sight,  the  whole  of  the  strange  and 
novel  sight  culminating  in  the  coloured  fires  and 
smoke  (not  a little  important  element ’in  it) 
seen  for  a few  seconds  from  the  golden  gallery 
surmounting  the  dome.  Some  may  think  this 
mode  of  fighting  a building  a little  too  theatrical; 
but  in  reality  it  was  not  so  : it  was  real, — and 
but  for  a moment  or  two,  and  gave  one  almost 
the  idea  of  a mighty  conflagration — the  burning 
of  a city.  It  has  been  said  that  Turner,  after 
relapsing  into  falsities  and  artificial  nothingness, 
was  recalled  to  truth  and  nature  by  the  sight  of 
the  burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  What 
would  he  have  thought  of  this  sight ; and  how,  at 
his  best,  would  he  have  painted  it  on  canvas, 
with  all  his  wonderful  skill  and  lightness  of  hand 
in  the  painting  of  smoke,  and  mist,  and  darkness, 
and  coloured  fight  ? It  was  truly,  though  so 
transient,  a subject  well  worthy  of  his  powers. 
What  a pity  it  is  that  he  has  no  successor  to 
record  the  magic  scene. 


AN  HOUR  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  recent  remarks  in  our  columns*  on  the 
study  and  restoration  of  the  antique,  have 
directed  general  attention  to  some  of  the  noble 
marbles  contained  in  the  British  Museum ; and 
especially  to  that  mutilated  statue  of  Cupid,  to 
which  we  moro  especially  referred.  In  fact, 
something  like  a challenge  was  given  for  the 
careful  examination  of  this  exquisite  relic.  The 
challenge  has  been  fairly  met,  in  all  honour  and 
good  feeling,  and  the  results,  as  our  readers  will 
see,  are  in  every  way  confirmatory  of  the  justice 
of  our  remarks.  With  the  frank  concurrence 
and  courteous  aid  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum, 
it  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  that  this  figure 
has  been  improperly  restored. 

The  Cupid  which  is  now  in  the  Elgin  room  of 
the  Museum,  was  found  in  fragments  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  was  put  together  in  the 
Museum  itself.  For  a time  it  was  called  Icarus, 
being  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a group 
of  Dudalus  and  his  son.  The  thongs  or  straps 
which  cross  on  the  chest,  and  which  no  doubt 
denote  the  slinging  of  the  quiver  of  the  boy  god, 
led  to  this  view.  The  figure  has  even  been 
thought  to  have  fallen  from  one  of  the  pediments 
of  the  Parthenon. 


' See  p.  79,  ante. 


While  the  left  foot,  the  authenticity,  or  rather 
the  applicability,  of  which  we  questioned,  is  now 
attached  to  the  figure,  there  is  a piece  of  marble 
close  by,  which  is  actually  separate,  but  which 
evidently  formed  a portion  of  the  original 
plinth.  On  this  fragment  are  to  be  seen  the 
toes  of  the  right  foot.  Careful  comparison 
shows  that  they  altogether  differ,  both  in  work- 
manship and  in  size,  from  those  of  the  foot  which 
has  been  attached  to  the  figure.  They  have  the 
same  indescribable  cachet  of  the  Athenian  artist 
that  belongs  to  the  body  and  limbs,  and  are  as 
unlike  the,  straight,  harsh,  ill-modelled  toes  of 
the  attached  foot  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Further,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  speak  with 
certitude,  in  the  absence  of  a chemical  analysis, 
the  marble  of  the  foot  differs  from  that  of  the 
statue.  It  is  not  easy  to  demand  a more  com- 
plete demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  charge 
brought  by  M.  Eavaisson  against  the  restorers  of 
the  antique. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  realised  by  the  public  of 
this  country  how  rare  and  how  costly  are  the 
treasures  of  ancient  art  contained  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  younger  establishment  at  South 
Kensington  has  been  wisely  kept  so  much  more 
prominently  before  the  public,  that  the  elder 
museum,  acting  on  an  entirely  different  policy, 
has  been  somewhat  eclipsed,  so  far  as  general 
attention  is  concerned.  This  is  by  no  means  as 
it  should  be.  While  South  Kensington  contains 
so  much  of  the  artistic  wealth  of  the  era  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  succeeding  periods,  Blooms- 
bury is  alone  in  this  country,  and,  to  some  extent, 
alone  in  the  world,  in  respect  of  the  stores  of  the 
antique.  We  do  not  at  this  moment  speak  of  the 
extremely  interesting  series  of  Egyptian  monu- 
mental sculptui’es;  or  of  the  more  recently  added 
contents  of  the  ruined  mounds  of  Assyria.  But 
with  regard  to  the  age  and  the  country  in  which 
sculpture  attained  its  highest  perfection,  a very 
large  proportion  of  all  the  known  specimens  of 
the  work  of  the  schools  of  Phidias  and  his  con- 
temporaries  are  actually  within  the  walls  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  Elgin  collection  was 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  when  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  in  1801-1803,  under  the  powers 
of  a firman  from  the  Porte,  and  has  probably 
been  the  means  of  rescuing  the  mutilated 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  from  utter  destruc- 
tion. While  antiquities,  to  tell  their  whole 
story,  should  always  be  studied  in  situ,  and 
while  the  defacing  of  a monument  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ornamenting  a museum  is,  in  itself,  an 
act  of  barbarism,  the  case  is  altogether  altered 
when  the  alternative  lies  between  deportation 
and  destruction.  The  fire  of  the  Venetian  fleet, 
in  the  year  1687,  caused  the  most  fatal  damage 
to  the  Parthenon.  From  drawings  which  were 
made  in  167-1  by  Carrey,  a French  artist,  of  the 
sculptures  of  this  temple,  it  is  evident  how  much 
more  damage  has  been  done  by  war  than  by 
either  time  or  earthquake, — the  two  fatal  causes 
which  have,  by  their  combined  operation,  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  unrivalled  sculp- 
ture of  Greece.  The  Venetian  general,  Morosini, 
might  have  been  an  English  rustic,  or  a landed 
proprietor  in  the  vicinity  of  Avebury,  and  yet 
not  a greater  barbarian  than  he  actually  was. 

The  remains  of  the  sculpture,  from  the  hands 
of  Phidias  and  his  school,  that  filled  the  pedi- 
ments of  the  Parthenon,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
metopes  and  the  frieze  of  the  same  temple, 
form  the  basis  of  the  Elgin  Collection.  With 
these  magnificent  ruins  are  placed  some  re- 
mains from  the  Erectheum,  from  the  Temple  of 
Wingless  Victory,  and  from  the  Choragic  monu- 
ment of  Thrasyllus.  Near  them  are  casts  from 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  also  at  Athens,  illus- 
trating the  art  of  about  twenty  years  earlier 
than  the  era  of  Pericles.  In  the  adjoining  hall, 
called  the  Hellenic  room,  is  a collection  of  marbles 
from  the  ruins  of  a Temple  of  Apollo,  near  Phi- 
galea,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  built  by  Ictinus,  the 
architect  of  the  Parthenon,  in  B.C.  -430.  There 
are  here  also  casts  from  the  metopes  of  a temple 
at  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  representing  the  archaic 
state  of  Greek  art ; and  casts  from  the  pedi- 
ments of  a Doric  Temple  of  Minerva,  in  the 
island  of  ^Egina,  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
erected  about  B.C.  500-478. 

To  this  nucleus  of  Greek  antiquity  has  been 
more  recently  added,  a group  of  relics  from  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  formerly  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  which  was  redis- 
covered by  Mr.  Newton,  in  1857.  This  celebrated 
monument  was  erected  by  the  conjugal  piety  of 
Artemisia,  the  widow  of  Mausolus,  Prince  of 
Caria,  to  contain  the  remains  of  her  deceased 
husband.  Its  date  is  about  B.C.  352.  It  con- 
sisted of  a lofty  basement,  on  which  stood  an 


oblong  Ionic  edifice  surrounded  by  thirty-six 
Ionic  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a pyramid  of 
twenty-four  steps.  The  structure  rose  to  the 
height  of  240  ft. ; and  it  was  crowned  by  a 
chariot  and  horses  of  white  marble,  in  which  it 
is  supposed  that  a portrait  statue  of  Mausolus 
was  placed,  as  if  in  celebration  of  his  apotheosis. 
Around  the  building  ran  a frieze,  representing, 
in  high  relief,  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Amazons.  The  four  sides  of  the  tomb  were 
decorated  by  four  celebrated  sculptors  of  the 
late  Athenian  school,  Scopas,  Leochares,  Bryasis, 
and  Timotheus.  The  chariot  group  was  the 
work  of  Pythos.  The  sculptures  of  the  various 
friezes,  reliefs,  statues  in  the  round,  and  colossal 
lions  that  surrounded  the  tomb,  were  all  of 
Parian  marble. 

Of  this  magnificent  monument,  the  remains 
which  are  now  arranged  in  what  used  to  be 
called  the  great  Elgin  room  of  the  British 
Museum,  consist  of  architectural  marbles,  such 
as  capitals,  mouldings,  lions’  heads,  and  floral 
enrichments ; sculptures  in  relief,  which  formed 
portions  of  friezes  or  smaller  panels  ; and  sculp- 
tures in  the  round.  Among  the  latter  are  the 
statue,  it  is  supposed,  of  Mausolus  himself  ; 
that  of  Artemisia,  represented  as  the  deified 
charioteer  of  his  car ; and  fragments  of  male 
and  female  figures,  horses,  and  lions.  The  in- 
terest of  this  noble  collection,  whether  we  re- 
gard "the  unrivalled  fame  of  the  monument 
itself,  or  .the  value  which  is  given  to  the  relics 
by  the  precise  determination  of  the  date  of 
their  execution,  and  the  names  of  the  sculptors, 
is  extraordinary. 

There  are  now  on  their  way  to  the  Museum  re- 
lics, of  a scarcely  less  interesting  character,  from 
that  famous  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  of 
which  we  have  recently  spoken  at  some  length. 
The  great  peculiarity  in  this  case  is  the  existence 
of  sculptured  columns,  adorned  with  groups  of 
figures  in  high  relief  ; an  unsual  mode  of  enrich- 
ment, of  which  we  find  a later  illustration  in 
Kaffaelle’s  cartoon  of  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  reproduction  of  which  has  been 
recently  attempted  in  the  terra-cotta  columns  at 
South  Kensington.  We  shall  have  occasion,  on 
the  arrival  of  this  precious  consignment,  to  give 
further  particulars  ; only  now  remarking  that 
the  workmanship  of  these  columns  is  such  as  to 
furnish  yet  another  proof  of  the  manner  in 
which  true  artistic  feeling  is  strangled  and 
stifled  by  the  passion  for  over-ornamentation. 

We  thus  find,  within  the  halls  of  our  great 
national  Museum,  an  unrivalled  series  of  illus- 
trations of  the  progress  of  Greek  art  from  its 
archaic  period  to  the  commencement  of  its 
decline.  The  history  thus  displayed  presents, 
in  many  aspects,  a striking  parallel  to  the 
history  of  Gothic  architecture  throughout 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  that  special  branch  of  the 
subject  which  may  be  studied  in  our  own  island. 
Again,  a similar  history  may  be  traced  in  the 
development  of  the  axt  of  the  glass-stainer. 
That  antique  sculpture,  Medimval  architecture, 
and  a special  art  of  decoration,  which  may  be 
thought  rather  to  have  called  upon  the  architect 
to  afford  scope  for  its  display  than  to  have 
waited  upon  any  structural  exigences,  should 
have  all  followed  courses  so  strikingly  parallel, 
is  a matter  of  more  than  ordinary  coincidence. 
It  evinces  the  action  of  something  like  a law  of 
organic  growth.  This  law  is  to  be  sought,  how- 
ever, rather  in  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
great  Aryan  race,  of  which  Greek  and  Teuton 
alike  form  a part,  than  in  the  essential 
principles  of  art.  That  such  is  the  case 
is  proved  by  the  contrast  afforded  by  the 
long-maintained  and  unchangeable  durability  of 
Egyptian  sculpture  and  painting.  Again,  in  the 
art  of  a race  of  a totally  different  blood,  which 
we  are  only  commencing  to  study,  namely,  that 
of  Japan,  -we  find  but  little  to  recall  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  European  art.  What  we  do  find, 
in  these  widely-separated  cases  of  Aryan  pro- 
gress, is  this.  First,  the  mind  of  the  artist 
appears  to  have  been  possessed  with  a deeply 
religious  feeling,  a sense  of  awe,  and  a desire  to 
devote  to  the  embellishment  of  the  temples  of 
his  worship  the  full  power  of  an  energetic  but 
inexperienced  workmanship.  As  year  after  year 
the  hand  became  more  exercised  in  its  cunning, 
increased  facility  of  execution  reacted  upon  con- 
ception. The  stone,  becoming  more  obedient  to 
the  chisel,  reflected  yet  higher  and  higher 
creations  of  the  imagination.  In  each  case  the 
loftiest  sublimity  of  conception  appears  to  have 
been  attained  before  the  hand  of  the  artist  had 
been  trained  to  its  utmost  cunning.  The  broad 
and  grand  style  which  characterises  the  work  of 
Phidias  and  his  school  is  justly  regarded  as  the 


acme  of  human  art.  Yet,  on  the  ground  of  its  i 
plastic  skill  alone,  it  is  not  perhaps  equal  to  that  . 
displayed  in  a somewhat  later  age,  when  the 
Homeric  spirit  seems  to  have  evaporated  from 
the  marble,  but  when  the  latter  had  become  as  ; 
obedient  to  the  hand  of  the  sculptor  as  wax 
itself. 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  compare  the  i 
spirit  and  the  execution  of  our  own  Eai-ly  Eng- 
lish and  Decorated  Gothic  with  the  more  elaborate 
details  of  enrichment  by  which  perpendicular 
Gothic  with  us,  and  the  Flamboyant  style  on  the 
Continent,  gradually  became  overlaid.  Without 
discussing,  at  this  moment,  the  cardinal  periods 
of  change,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  course  i 
followed  by  Gothic  art  was,  first  to  increase  both  . 
the  delicacy  and  the  beauty  of  the  structural  1 
lines,  then  to  allow  them  to  bud  and  bourgeon  into  i 
lovely  decorative  foliation,  and  finally  to  confuse  i 
and  conceal  them  beneath  a mass  of  endless  ■ 
ornament.  If  we  compare  the  lancet  windows  i 
of  such  a structure  as  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  , 
Saviour’s,  Southwark,  or  the  arches  of  the  reign  i 
of  Henry  III.  or  of  Edward  I.  in  Westminster  or  ■ 
in  St.  Alban’s,  with  the  pendent  stone  ceilings  of 
St.  George’s  Chapel  at  Windsor,  or  of  King’s  : 
College  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  the  development  , 
to  which  we  refer  will  become  manifest.  Again,  , 
in  the  advance  in  brilliancy  of  execution  in  i 
stained  glass,  which  may  bo  traced  from  the  i 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  same  order 
occurs.  The  solemn  grandeur  of  the  Early 
English  stained-glass  windows  produces  an  effect 
on  the  mind  altogether  of  a higher  order  than 
that  due  to  the  fairy-like  sparkle  of  the  cinque- 
cento  work.  Yet,  as  matter  of  manufacture,  and 
of  all  the  manipulation  of  the  artist  in  glass, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  very  much  in 
advance  of  the  former. 

The  materials  for  sculptural  scholarship,  in 
which  the  British  Museum  is  so  rich,  do  not 
close  with  the  Carian  fragments.  But  it  is  nob 
so  much  to  sculpture  proper  that  we  now  have 
to  look  for  the  elements  of  an  historic  review,  as 
to  that  portion  of  the  sculptor’s  art  that  is  exe- 
cuted by  the  medallist.  In  the  age  of  Alexander, 
it  is  believed,  it  first  became  the  custom  to 
place  the  head  of  the  reigning  sovereign  on  the 
obverse  of  his  coins, — a place  previously  given  to 
some  religious  representation  or  symbol.  We  do 
not  know  of  a contemporary  coin  of  Alexander 
of  any  very  striking  beauty  to  which  we  can  at 
the  moment  refer ; but  in  the  Gold  ornament 
room  at  the  Museum,  in  a case  of  Greek  silver 
coins,  may  be  seen  a superb  coin  of  Lysimachus, 
bearing  the  head  of  Alexander,  and  no  doubt 
struck  from  the  die  prepared  during  the  lifetime 
of  that  monarch.  We  are  familiar  with  the  fea- 
tures of  the  great  Macedonian  from  the  exquisite 
three-quarter  face  gem  wrought  by  Pyrgoteles. 
The  profile  on  the  coin  is  in  no  way  inferior  to 
the  famous  gem.  The  effigies  of  other  sovereigns 
carry  on  the  evidences  of  the  state  of  art 
while  passing  from  its  religious  stage  to  that  in 
which  it  sank  to  little  more  than  a costly  mode 
of  flattery ; a flattery  precious  in  its  results,  as  it 
has  given  us  a series  of  portraits  of  the  highest 
physiognomic  value.  In  the  1821  edition  of  the 
works  of  Professor  Camper  are  to  be  found  en- 
gravings of  a copper  coin  of  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauritania  (cm;.  B.C.  90),  and  of  a silver  coin  of 
Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  some  half-century 
later,  which  contrast  very  favourably  with  the 
stiff  head  of  Alexander,  engraved  on  the  same 
page.  But  to  say  nothing  of  any  more  or  les3 
idealised  portraits,  such  for  instance  as  those  of 
Homer,  of  Sophocles,  or  of  Pericles,  there  is,  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  a full-sized 
bronze  portrait  bust  of  Scipio  Africanus,  which 
must  date  late  in  the  third,  or  early  in  the  second 
century  B.C.,  which  even  descends  to  the  some- 
what ignoble  detail  of  showing  the  stumps  of  the 
hair  over  the  whole  of  the  closely-shaven  head. 
Thus  we  come  down  with  almost  uninterrupted 
illustration  to  the  portrait  bust  of  Julius  Ceesar 
himself,  in  the  gallery  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  to  the  yet  more  wonderful  intaglio  called  the 
Payne  Knight  Cassar,  representing  the  same 
stem  and  lofty  features,  which  come  ont  under 
the  glass  in  a Itissimo  relievo,  and  full  face. 

Greco-Koman  art  is  also  finely  illustrated.  A 
recent  purchase  has  been  the  statue  of  a 
young  man,  unclraped,  represented  in  the 
act  of  binding  a fillet  round  his  head.  This  | 
was  discovered  in  the  theatre  at  Vaisson, ' 
the  ancient  Yasio,  in  France.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a copy  of  the  famous  t 
Diadumenus  of  Polycletus,  the  companion  statue 
to  that  still  more  celebrated  figure  of  the  Dory- 
phorus,  or  spear-bearer,  which  is  referred  to  as 
the  canon  of  Polycletus.  The  Eoman  statue, 
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however,  is  a late  and  somewhat  slovenly  copy. 
The  conception  is  thoroughly  noble  and  antique, 
the  execution  is  comparatively  bald  and  poor. 
We  should  explain  that,  in  forming  an  accurate 
and  reliable  judgment  of  style  in  sculpture,  two 
special  qualifications  are  requisite.  One  is,  if 
not  the  habit,  at  all  events  the  instinct,  of  the 
sculptor.  No  amount  of  observation  will  confer 
a true  critical  acumen  on  a person  destitute  of 
this  artistic  sense.  The  second  requisite  is,  of 
course,  knowledge  of  examples.  The  man  who 
unites  these  two  qualifications  will  be  apt  to  say 
little  as  to  style.  He  knows  perfectly  what  it 
is.  He  can  distinguish  a Greek  from  a Homan 
bust  or  coin  as  readily  as  he  can  a horse  from  a 
donkey.  But  he  no  more  thinks  of  boasting  of 
this  power  than  of  Iris  personal  strength,  beauty, 
keenness  of  vision,  or  any  other  natural  and  yet 
highly-cultured  endowment.  It  is  the  man  who 
knows  little  who  prates  much,  and  who  tries  to 
give  weight  to  his  opinions,  for  they  are  nothing 
but  opinions,  by  reiterated  assertion,  and  by  the 
free  use  of  technical  slang. 

We  are  therefore  glad  to  be  able  to  give  other 
reasons  for  assigning  a late  date  to  the  copy  of 
the  Diadumenos  than  the  mere  sentiment  of 
style.  When  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  and 
minute  admeasurement,  this  statue  altogether 
fails  in  that  exact  proportion  which  characterises 
the  Greek  work  of  the  best  time.  There  were 
certain  rules,  into  which  we  cannot  for  the 
moment  enter,  which  were  observed  with  such 
accuracy  by  the  Greek  sculptors,  in  proportion- 
ing the  forms  of  different  types,  that  they  may 
be  illustrated  with  equal  precision  from  the 
symmetry  of  the  grand  Juno  of  Melos,  an  early 
Greek  work,  and  from  that  of  the  delioate  Venus 
de’  Medici,  a much  later  Rhodian  work.  The 
exactitude  of  reference  to  a certain  modulus,  in 
each  case,  is  so  minute  that  it  amounts  to  abso- 
lute demonstration  of  this  cauon.  But  in  the 
Diadumenos  all  is  vague.  The  sculptor  seems 
to  have  wrought  by  eye,  and  not  by  measure. 
In  this  very  circumstance  we  may  trace  either  a 
cause  or  a result, — at  all  events,  a concomitant, — 
of  the  substitution  of  portrait  sculpture  for 
religious  work.  That  fixity  of  rule  which  may 
be  called  conventional,  but  which  was  really  but 
the  reducing  to  system  of  the  highest  idealisa- 
tion, is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  servility 
of  faithful  portraiture.  Italian  sculpture  at 
this  very  hour  illustrates  this  view.  At  no 
period  in  the  history  of  art  has  the  power  of 
cutting  marblo  been  greater  or  more  delicate 
than  at  present.  Some  of  the  modem  Italian 
statues  to  which  we  referred  our  readers  in  our 
account  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington  last  year  were  in  point  of  exe- 
cution absolutely  wonderful.  In  some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  there  was  merit  of  a much  higher 
order  than  this  mechanical  excellence;  but  in 
others,  more  especially  in  a pair  of  portrait 
statues  exhibited  at  the  Workmen’s  Exhibition 
at  Islington,  realism  appeared  in  its  very  basest 
form;  they  were  vulgar  photographs  of  men, 
which  looked  very  life-like,  but  very  vulgar.  We 
may  refer  to  the  City  statue  of  Peabody,  and  to 
the  figure  on  the  Thames  Embankment  intended 
for  Brunei,  as  further  examples.  We  have  not 
exhausted  the  subject,  either  as  regards  the 
transformations  which  art  undergoes  in  passing 
from  the  solemn  and  decorous  penury  of  its 
cradle,  through  the  might  of  its  religious  fervour, 
to  its  decline  into  the  state  of  a mere  pander  to 
vulgar  ostentation,  or  as  regards  the  illustration 
of  this  progress  to  be  drawn  from  the  marbles, 
and  even  more  from  some  of  the  unrivalled 
bronzes,  of  the  British  Museum.  But  here  we 
must  pause  for  the  nonce. 

We  ought,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  add,  that 
this  is  the  first  notice  of  the  Diadumenos  which 
has  appeared  in  print.  The  statue  in  question 
has  not  yet  been  placed  in  the  public  part  of  the 
Museum.  There  is,  however,  another  type  of 
ttie  same  subject,  which  was  purchased  from  the 
Famese  Palace  at  Rome,  and  which  has  been 
for  some  time  in  the  Sculpture  Gallery,  to  which 
our  remarks  may  be  taken  as  applicable.  This 
copy  was  dug  up,  we  believe,  on  the  site  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla. 


St.  James’s  Park.— In  the  Commons,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith  has  given  notice  that  he  will  ask 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  proceed 
with  a Bill,  whereof  the  plans  are  deposited,  for 
obtaining  powers  to  take  a certain  space  of 
ground  off  St.  James’s  Park,  350  ft.  in  length, 
and  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  depth,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  additional  offices  for  the  Admiralty. 


MEMS.  CONNECTED  WITH  THANKS- 
GIVING DAY. 

It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  over  the  Metropolitan,  Metropolitan 
and  St.  John’s-wood,  and  Hammersmith  and 
City  Railways  on  Tuesday  (Thanksgiving  Day) 
was  243,863.  This  serves  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  enormous  number  of  persons  who  were  out 

on  that  occasion. It  is  about  to  be  proposed 

in  the  Court  of  Common  Council: — “That  in 
order  to  testify  in  an  enduring  form  the  deep 
sense  of  this  court  of  the  national  importance  of 
the  recent  general  Thanksgiving,  a memorial 
window  of  a suitable  character  be  placed  in  the 
new  library  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  New  Library  and  Museum 
Committee  to  carry  the  same  into  effect  at  an 
estimated  expense  not  exceeding  500  guineas.” — 
The  subscribers  to  the  Pleet-street  Decoration 
Bund  have  resolved : — “ That  20Z.  from  the 
surplus  fund  (amounting  to  59  Z.  11s.  Id.),  and 
the  scarlet  cloth  on  hand  be  presented  to  King’s 
College  Hospital ; that  20Z.  be  presented  to  the 
Farringdon  General  Dispensary  ; and  10Z.  to  the 
Police  Orphanage,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
efficient  services  of  the  police  on  Thanksgiving 

Day.” Messrs.  Sanger’s  Circus  procession, 

which  passed  along  nearly  the  whole  line  of 
route  after  the  Queen  had  returned,  was  not  the 
least  striking  incident  of  the  day.  It  wanted 
harmonising  and  uniting  by  an  artistic  mind,  but 
was,  nevertheless,  far  superior  to  what  is  usually 
done  in  this  way.  The  outlandish  dresses  were 
quite  new,  evidently,  and  were  a mass  of  gold, 
silver,  and  colour,  satins,  velvets,  and  so  forth. 
There  were  numbers  of  pretty  horses;  an 
immense  gilt  and  painted  erection  (drawn  by 
ten  horses),  with  many  smaller  cars  ; a camel,  or 
dromedary  ■ an  elephant,  with  his  brilliant 
howdah ; Cupids  chiving  teams  of  half  a dozen 
cream  - coloured  ponies  ; and  a live  lion 
crouched  at  the  feet  of  a girl  who  represented 
Britannia,  with  helmet,  shield,  and  spear. 
It  was  a risky  thing  to  take  such  a cavalcade 
through  the  crowd,  but  we  heard  of  no  accident 

resulting. As  to  the  reported  accident  at 

Marlborough  House,  Colonel  Hogg  said,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  a question,  it 
appeared  from  the  report  of  the  district  sur- 
veyors that,  after  careful  inquiry,  they  had  not 
found  that  any  structure  which  had  been  erected 
or  was  in  course  of  erection  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Marlborough  House,  up  to  the  evening 
of  the  26th  of  February,  had  fallen ; but  they 
stated  that  a standing-place,  set  up  near  the 
porter’s  lodge  in  Marlborough  House-yard,  and 
which  consisted  of  loose  planks,  had  been  thrown 
down  by  the  crowd,  and  was  the  cause  of  a serious 
accident.  He  desired  to  add,  that  the  district 
surveyors  performed  their  difficult  task  in  a most 
careful  way,  and,  after  making  inquiry,  he  had 
ascertained  that  no  accident  oocui'red  to  any 
structure  they  examined.- The  expenses  in- 

curred by  the  Board  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  accommodation  of  members  of  vestries 
and  district  Boards  on  the  occasion  of  her 
Majesty’s  visit  to  St.  Paul’s,  amount  to  3,000Z. 

We  understand  that  the  proprietor  of  the 

Central  News,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
cathedral  dignitaries,  introduced  a wire  into 
St.  Paul’s,  and  despatched  a description  of  the 
ceremony  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  it  pro- 
gressed.  New  locks  and  handles  were  made 

for  the  Temple  Bar  gates  by  Messrs.  Hart  & Co., 
the  men  working  night  and  day  to  get  them  done 
in  time,  but  they  were,  after  all,  not  used. 


COTTAGE  BUILDING  IN  NORWAY  AND 
SOME  OF  ITS  TEACHINGS. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  architectural, 
so  confused,  and  with  so  much  that  indicates  a 
fast-coming  change,  it  must  be  not  a little 
interesting  to  inquire  into  the  work  and  methods 
of  work  of  those  who  have  not  had,  as  we  have, 
vast  heaps  of  art  “ precedent  ” to  go  by  and  to 
copy.  It  is  not  a little  singular  to  reflect  on 
that  it  has  been  reserved  for  these  modem  days 
to  be  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  what  has  gone 
before.  In  no  other  age  of  the  world  has  the 
architecture  of  the  then  presen  t been  at  the  mercy 
of  that  which  preceded  it.  It  never  would  seem 
to  have  copied, — always  followed  or  seconded. 
Each  age  or  generation  took  up  the  work  as  left 
by  those  who  preceded  it,  improved  on  it  or  no, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  so,  in  effect,  left 
behind  them  practically  a new  style,  a growth 
out  of  that  which  preceded  it.  It  did  not  copy 
or  make  effort  to  reproduce  what  had  gone 


before,  but  simply  went  on  with  the  work,  and, 
by  degrees,  worked  out  a new  style.  Nothing  can 
show  tliis  more  convincingly  than  the  primitive 
system  of  hut  or  cottage  building  in  Norway, — 
i.e.,  in  those  parts  of  it  removed  from  the 
influences  of  modem  and  new  systems  of  con- 
struction and  new  and  patented  materials.  The 
subject  is  a curious  one,  and  worth  a little 
consideration  and  inquiring  into,  if  only  as  a 
primitive  system  of  doing  things  before  style 
commenced,  and  before  any  one  ever  thought  of 
copying.  How  to  build  architecturally  and 
artistically,  without  any  architectural  precedent 
in  other  words,  to  build  up  mere  material 
constructively  and  ornamentally, — is  an  im- 
portant question.  It  has  been  contended  that 
this  cannot  be  done, — that  some  definite  archi- 
tectural forms  and  ornament  are  absolutely 
necessary ; and  that  these  are  the  work  of  time 
and  growth,  and  that  no  “architecture”  in  its 
full  meaning,  can  come  out  of  mere  and  simple 
construction ; but  it  is  a little  wonderful  to  see, 
if  you  look  a little  below  the  surface,  how  much 
of  architecture  is  to  be  found  in  the  simply  and 
rudely  constructive.  Before  we  go  further,  it  is 
not  a little  to  be  regi'etted  that  no  trustworthy 
system  has  as  yet  been  invented  of  rendering 
wood  fireproof ; for  the  want  of  it,  and  the  con- 
sequent disuse  of  timber  construction,  have  thrown 
woodwork  into  the  background.  No  wooden 
houses,  where  any  sort  of  building  art  prevails, 
are  now  possible,  so  that  timber  house  construc- 
tion and  fine  art  are  of  the  past.  This  is  to  be 
regretted.  A complete  history  of  wooden  house- 
building and  architecture  with  wood  only  for  its 
material  is  to  be  gathered  in  Norway  alone ; 
indeed,  tliis  history  may  be  said  to  go  back 
beyond  the  historic  era,  for  there  are  evidences 
of  wooden  buildings  on  piles  of  a date  far  beyond 
written  records.  Architecture  grew  up  here  and 
there,  doubtless,  out  of  materials  and  simple  and 
necessary  construction,  each  separated  nation- 
ality or  race  having  its  own. 

But  the  main  practical  interest  of  the  subject 
lies  of  course  in  the  strictly  modem  plan  of  hut 
or  cottage  building,  as  it  exists,  and  as  people 
now  live  in  such  buildings.  Of  course  we  are 
speaking  only  of  the  purely  native  system  of 
building  proper  to  the  country,  and  not  of  that 
which  is  gradually  superseding  it,  and  which 
has  been  borrowed  from  foreign  sources.  These 
cottages  are  formed  of  pine  logs,  but  roughly 
squared,  with  the  sharp  edges  cut  off  so  as  to  be 
nearly  octagonal.  These  logs  are  laid  one  upon 
another,  and  with  a layer  of  moss  between 
them  in  lieu  of  mortar.  The  logs  forming  the 
side  or  end  walls  are  notched,  so  as  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  timbers  forming  the  front  and 
back  walls.  Each  log  is  from  12  in.  to  13  in.  or 
more  square,  so  that  the  walls  are  about  a foot 
thick.  The  walls  arc  about  10  ft.  high.  In  the 
better  sort  of  cottages  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  rooms  are  lined  or  panelled,  so  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  a better  system  of 
building,  or  one  more  entirely  suited  to  the 
climate.  A warmer  kind  of  walling  could  not 
be  devised,  nor  one  more  “comfortable”  in 
appearanoc.  The  floors  and  ceilings  are  boarded, 
the  former  raised  from  the  ground  by  stone 
sleepers,  a foot  or  two  high.  We  hardly  know 
what  will  be  said  about  the  roof;  but  why  should 
a clever  thing  be  lost  sight  of  ? Improvement 
of  course  is  introducing  slate,  always  neat,  if 
not  genteel,  but  the  poor  old  Scandinavians  looked 
to  warmth  and  comfort,  and  perhaps  to  har- 
mony and  picturesqueness,  if  not  to  the  “ arohi- 
tecturesque ;”  and  they  covered  their  rough 
roofs  with  close  boarding,  then  with  birch  bark 
peeled  off  in  flakes ; and  then  on  this  they  laid 
earth  about  3 in.  in  depth,  retained  by  a fillet 
running  along  the  eaves.  A crop  of  moss  of 
course  soon  covered  this  earth,  so  that  a more 
picturesque  or  better  coloured  roof  could  not  be, 
or  a warmer  or  better  heat-protector  or  keeper- 
out  of  cold.  The  joiners’  work  is  but  rongh, 
like  the  walls  and  roof,  but  all  harmonises,  and 
may  truly  boast  of  one  good  quality — it  keeps  out 
the  wind  and  the  weather ! Surely  such  a 
system  of  building  as  this  is  as  good  as  can  be 
for  the  place  it  is  in,  and  for  the  surroundings 
of  rude  forest,  and  rapid  watercourses  and 
lakes.  Some  might  think  this  a better  way  of 
building  a cottage  than  the  thin-walled  and 
meagre  model  cottage,  which  is,  says  a good 
authority,  but  “ the  skin  of  a house.”  The  old 
Scandinavian  and  his  not  yet  thoroughly  civi- 
lised modern  successor  think  nothing  does  but 
the  solid  timber  logs  between  them  and  the 
cold.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  comfortable 
than  the  interior  of  one  of  these  wood-walled 
and  wood-lined  rooms.  With  the  prosperous 
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Scandinavian  there  is  always  a room  for  every- 
thing, for  the  material  being  so  plentifully 
supplied  by  a bountiful  nature,  there  remains  but 
the  trouble  of  building  and  putting  together. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  two-storied,  and  the 
stairs,  from  the  ground  to  the  upper  story,  are 
sometimes  singularly  quaint  and  architectural. 
Now,  this  is  an  old-fashioned  way  of  work,  and 
rough  as  may  be  ; but  we  may  ask,  what  work- 
man is  there  that  would  not  sooner  live  in  such 
a tenement  than  in  a patented,  thin-walled,  and 
corrugated  iron  roofed  model-house  of  the  most 
recent  make  and  pattern,  arid  choke-full  of 
scientific  inventions  and  improvements  ? 

It  will  thus  be  seen, — at  least,  to  some  small 
extent, — that  in  this  far  northern  and  some- 
what out-of-the-way  country  there  now  exist 
materials  for  forming  some  idea  as  to  the 
origin  if  not  creation  of  a style  of  architecture, 
the  growth  out  of  mere  constructional  necessity, 
and  out  of  the  materials  afforded  so  abundantly 
by  nature  on  the  spot  whereon  it  has  grown  up. 
We  cannot  in  looking  at  it  avoid  the  pressing 
thought  of  how  much  light  is  thrown  analogically 
upon  the  origin  and  progress  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  these  islands,  for  both  are  the  results 
of  Northern  thinking  out  and  requirements.  We 
say  “ Northern,”  and  use  the  word  in  place  of  a 
better,  and  as  descriptive  of  the  doings  artis- 
tically and  architecturally  of  a people  distinct 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  races.  It  leads  us, 
too,  to  the  much-vexed  question,  now  especially 
interesting,  of  how  far  is  it  possible  to  invent  an 
entirely  new  style  of  architecture  ? Is  it  pos- 
sible to  create  a new  style  of  architecture  to  be 
founded  on,  and  to  grow  out  of,  simple  and  neces- 
sary construction  ? and  can  it  be  accomplished 
in  one  age,  or  even  so  far  carried  on  in  one 
as  to  show  itself  as  a something  distinct  in  that 
age,  and  will  the  study  of  all  other  styles  help  or 
hinder  it  ? No  small  amount  of  discussion 
might  be  raised  on  such  a revolutionary  project, 
and  without  something  to  go  by, — “precedent” 
of  some  sort  or  other.  There  are  some  who  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  thing  is  impossible  in 
the  very  nature  of  it.  One  thing,  however,  this 
Northern  work  undoubtedly  shows,  and  it  is  this, 
that  aid;  and  architecture  may  grow  out  of  bare 
construction  with  “precedent,”  or  a something 
to  go  by,  entirely  absent.  This  simple  archi- 
tecture harmonises  perfectly  with  the  scenery 
and  surroundings  of  the  place  it  fills.  There  is 
no  jarring  element  in  it.  As  to  the  modem 
transplanted  villas  and  smart  houses,  you 
wonder  where  the  latter  came  from,  and  who 
could  possibly  have  imported  them,  so  fearfully 
do  they  put  out  nature, — the  nature  which  sur- 
rounds them,  — a primeval  forest  growth, 
nature’s  own  work,  and  which,  as  it  would  seem, 
man  cannot  without  more  capital  and  science 
destroy.  What  a pity  it  is  that  “ improvement  ” 
has  not  stayed  its  hand  here  and  there,  and  left 
us  a town  or  even  a small  village  from  the  old 
days, — some  small  collection  or  group  of  houses, 
whereon  no  disturbing  artistic  element  would  be 
found,  with  its  quaint  inn,  irregular  streets  of 
houses,  so  truly  “picturesque,” — its  small  church, 
and  all  those  other  little  quaint  things,  once 
upon  a time  to  be  seen  everywhere.  A little  of 
this,  as  all  know,  is  to  be  found  here  and  there,  and 
the  antiquary  and  the  architect  have  ransacked 
England  to  find  them  out,  and  to  transmit  them 
to  posterity  on  paper ; but  the  things  themselves 
are  fast  disappearing,  and  must  soon  be 
numbered  with  the  things  that  were.  But  in 
Norway  these  strange  things  are  yet  to  be  seen, 
and  a curious  light  indeed  they  throw  on  tilings 
architectural  and  artistic. 


A FRENCH  ARCHITECT  ON 
THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  SECOND 
EMPIRE. 

Frexchmen,  naturally  more  emotional  than 
ourselves,  are  more  given  to  import  their  emo- 
tions into  their  business  affairs.  Since  the 
downfall  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  and  the 
crashing  disasters  which  followed  it,  little  has 
been  publicly  spoken  or  written  in  France  on 
any 'subject  whatever  without  an  ultimate  re- 
ference to  the  woes  of  the  country  and  their 
supposed  causes,  or  without  an  anathema  hurled 
against  the  invader.  The  architects  of  Trance 
have,  naturally  enough,  proved  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  In  graveside  orations  they  have 
added  a political  lament  to  the  expression  of 
personal  sorrow,  and  in  written  disquisitions 
they  have  endeavoured  to  cast  odium  of  failure 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  rdgime  under  which  they 
recently  flourished.  One  of  the  latest  archi- 


tectural opponents  of  the  Second  Empire  is  M. 
Daniel  Ramee,  and  his  strictures  have  been  ad- 
mitted, under  reserve,  into  one  of  the  Parisian 
professional  journals.  The  charges  which  lie 
brings  forward  are  numerous,  and  expressed  in 
no  measured  terms.  Many  of  his  confreres  differ 
from  him  ; but  many  also  agree  with  him  ; and 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  understand  the 
views  of  those  French  architects  who  look  on  the 
darkest  side,  we  translate  a portion  of  his 
lengthy  tirade.  He  says  : — 

During  the  eighteen  years  from  1852  to  1870, 
Paris  and  many  other  towns  in  France  have 
completely  changed  their  aspect.  The  venerable 
monuments  which  recall  the  national  traditions 
and  memories  and  glories  of  the  past  have  been 
gravely  marred  and  mutilated,  cut  down,  and 
hacked  about, — have  even  been  thrown  to  the 
ground  to  make  way  for  edifices  of  no  intrinsic 
artistic  merit.  Moreover,  a deplorable  change 
has  gradually  taken  place  in  the  public  taste, 
and  particularly  in  architecture.  There  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  an  epoch  which  is  richer  in 
resources  and  materials  of  all  kinds  ; and  never 
in  any  epoch  or  among  any  people  have  public 
woi’ks  absorbed  a larger  amount  of  the  public 
money.  Yet  there  has  never  been  a people  who, 
with  so  vast  means  of  execution,  have  produced 
such  paltry  results  or  results  so  sad  and  regret- 
table. 

The  degradation  in  which  architecture  lay 
under  the  feet  of  the  Second  Empire  arose  from 
two  principal  causes  : — first,  the  equivocal  and 
pernicious  management  of  new  architectural 
schemes ; and  second,  the  thoroughly  bad  and 
insufficient  education  given  to  students  destined 
for  the  architectural  profession.  It  is  of  the  first 
alone  that  we  shall  speak.  Under  the  Second 
Empire  everything  was  sacrificed  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  throne  of  Napoleon,  and  in  pander- 
ing to  the  depraved  tastes  of  those  who  helped 
to  establish  it.  Under  that  Empire  architecture, 
like  the  other  arts,  was  abandoned  to  intrigue, 
and  partially  to  baseness,  to  masterly  incapacity, 
to  confusion,  and  to  disorder.  And  architec- 
ture itself  was  without  unity,  without  knowledge 
of  its  lofty  purpose,  without  sincerity,  without 
healthful  fancy,  and  last  of  all  without  that 
elegance  which  is  one  of  its  chief  attractions. 
All  these  faults  arose  from  the  absence  of  a 
capable,  enlightened,  independent,  sagacious,  and 
really  national  supervision.  The  ministry  of 
Public  Works  was  awarded  by  chance,  by 
favouritism,  or  through  the  influence  of  those  in 
Court  favour,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  vain 
and  inflated  cliques,  who  utilised  the  power  of 
office  to  carry  out  their  owm  whimsical  and 
fantastic  caprices.  Hence  naturally  emanated 
those  servile,  and  often  burlesque  conceptions 
in  which  oddity  and  frivolity  predominate,  in 
which  a meagre  and  foolish  fancy  prevails,  and 
which  are  marked  by  degeneracy  of  taste  and  a 
want  of  suitability  to  the  times, — in  short,  which, 
while  seeking  to  derive  inspiration  from  the 
masters  of  the  art,  only  succeed  in  bringing 
forth  hybrid  works  without  character;  which  arc 
displayed,  too,  with  impertinent  assurance  and 
stupid  satisfaction  before  the  public,  in  whom 
they  excite  little  interest  and  still  less  admira- 
tion. For  the  real  non-official  public  looked 
with  a cold  and  indifferent  eye  on  those  edifices 
which  cost  it  so  dear,  which  it  saw  surcharged 
with  blunders  and  inconceivable  artistic  liberties, 
and  which  are  but  bad  imitations  of  the  styles  of 
the  past  on  their  decadence.  This  public  was, 
moreover,  disgusted  with  the  boastfulness  which 
thought  to  impose  on  enlightened  and  inde- 
pendent spectators ; it  was  astounded  at  the 
audacious  presumption  which  outraged  and 
violated  it,  which  provoked  and  annoyed  re- 
flective people,  and  which  excited  the  contempt 
of  all 'true  artists. 

The  more  we  regard  the  architecture  of  the 
eighteen  years  of  the  Second  Empire  the  more 
does  it  appear  insipid  and  inconsistent.  The 
woi’ks  produced  during  that  time  are  only  an 
eternal  reproduction  of  academic  types,  which 
have  been  stereotyped  for  years,  and  which  it  is 
fatiguing  to  encounter  without  variation  on  every 
occasion. 

To  pile  stones  on  stones,  mouldings  on  mould- 
ings, columns  on  columns,  to  fill  deformed  niches 
with  second-rate  statues,  or  to  raise  them  on 
pedestals  and  entablatures,  to  leave  no  blank 
space  in  the  elevations,  but  to  cover  them  over 
with  debased  profiles  and  sculptures  of  doubtful 
merit ; to  add  ornaments  which  are  of  no  con- 
ceivable use  in  the  positions  wliich  they  hold, 
except  to  mislead  the  eye,  and  detract  it  from 
the  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  architectural 
composition,  has  not  resulted  in  the  production 


of  a real  work  of  art,  and  has  only  given  satis- 
faction  to  the  vulgar  and  the  interested  creatures 
of  the  Empire,  but  never  to  those  animated  with 
a love  of  what  is  suitable  and  beautiful  and 
true.  The  First,  like  the  Second  Empire,  sup- 
pressed liberty,  and  used  its  every  energy  to 
hasten  the  national  decadence,  so  that  it  might 
establish  its  own  absolutism.  The  intellectual 
tone  has  been  lowered,  and  all  creations  of  the 
imagination  have  been  less  bright  and  glorious. 
The  Arts  were  stranded  in  the  universal  ship- 
wreck in  which  our  military  glory  foundered. 
With  very  rare  exceptions,  the  buildings  of  the 
Second  Empire,  tricked  out  in  the  unintelligent 
gaudiness  of  the  'parvenu,  and  hurried  up  with 
so  much  precipitation,  remind  us  of  the  struc- 
tures of  Augustus  and  of  Constantine.  To  pro- 
duce works  quickly  and  abundantly,  to  prefer 
quantity  to  quality,  seem  to  have  been  the 
device  of  these  princes,—  and  notably  of  the 
former, — to  consolidate  their  dynasties  ; and  the 
Second  Empire  has  not  failed  to  pursue  the  same 
course  with  the  same  end  in  view. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  fi 
ACADEMY. 

Ix  our  annual  remarks  upon  this  exhibition,  i 
we  have  made  it  our  aim  neither  to  praise  I 
inordinately  nor  to  blame  severely.  Over-  j 
laudation  is,  we  believe,  more  detrimental  to  I 
the  progress  of  art  than  the  opposite  ; for  by  it  E 
many  have  been  encouraged  in  the  production  I 
of  mere  mechanical  representations  of  nature  1 
when  they  might  have  been  more  happily  | 
employed  as  decorators,  or  in  some  useful  handi-  I 
craft.  It  is  no  pleasing  task  to  speak  un-  | 
favourably  of  works  by  which  men  gain  a liveli-  J 
hood;  but  when  these  are  exhibited  to  the  I 
public,  criticism  is  courted,  and  it  is  unreason-  I 
able  to  chafe  against  unfavourable  comment,  I 
when  every  scrap  of  praise  is  eagerly  appro-  j 
priated. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  we  remark  that  an  j 
unusual  number  of  works  have  been  rejected 
this  year, — satisfaction  not  at  the  disappoint-  j 
ment  that  will  undoubtedly  bo  experienced  by 
many,  but  at  the  good  effect  it  will  have  upon  i 
art,  in  stimulating  the  careless  to  greater  exer-  . 
tion,  and  in  causing  some  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  to  their  own  advantage  to  abandon  J 
a pursuit  for  which  they  are  unfitted.  Notwith-  . 
standing  the  smaller  number  of  works  exhibited,  J 
there  are  still  some  hardly  worthy  of  considera-  • 
tion,  as  works  of  art ; but  the  general  effect  of 
the  exhibition  is  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  ' 
the  last.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  we  enter  : 
the  picture-galleries  with  the  expectation  of  ' 
finding  there  a galaxy  of  genius : we  are  more  ! 
than  satisfied  if  we  discover  one  star  shining  ; 
ever  so  dimly,  and  a few  satellites  giving  forth  i 
a reflected  light. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  this  exhibition  derives  ■ 
much  of  its  attractiveness  from  works  which  i 
have  previously  been  exhibited  elsewhere ; these  s 
include  Landseer’s  “ Rent-day  in  the  Wilder-  • 
ness,”  Orchardson’s  “ Toilers  of  the  Deep,”  ' 
Pettie’s  “ Sally”-  and  “Love  Song,”  Halswell’s  ;! 
“Pilgrims  at  Scala  Santa,”  Baron  Ley’s  “Mar-  \ 
guerite,  Duchess  of  Parma,  giving  Alms,”  Alma  i 
Tadema’s  “First  Reproach,”  “Quail  Fight  in  a i 
Roman  House  at  Herculaneum,”  by  Raffaelle  : 
Pozzi,  and  some  others. 

Many  of  the  best  known  local  artists  seem  to  ) 
have  reserved  their  works  for  the  Royal  Academy.  . 
This  practice  is  gaining  ground  year  by  year,  , 
and  the  Scottish  Academy  may  be  looked  upon  i 
as  a nursery  for  its  more  powerful  rival.  It  is  i 
therefore  a matter  of  interest  to  cast  about  with  : 
the  view  of  finding  out  the  men  likely  to  fill  up 
the  gaps. 

Works  by  Mr.  Robert  Gibbs  may  have  ap-  • 
peared  at  former  exhibitions,  but  they  must  have  : 
been  unimportant,  as  we  have  no  recollection  of  l 
them.  In  the  only  picture  he  exhibits  he  aims  ■ 
liigh,  and  does  not  miss  the  mark.  No.  561,  ; 
“Last  United  Visit  of  William  Lord  Russell’s  : 
Family  the  Day  before  his  Execution,”  reminds  i 
us  of  the  well-known  “ Release  ” of  Millais.  : 
The  jailor  who  opens  the  door  of  the  prison  has  = 
his  back  to  the  spectator,  but  the  figure  is  very  j 
suggestive  ; Lady  Russell  bears  evident  marks  : 
of  deep  sorrow,  but  she  is  dignified  and  com-  | 
posed,  and  the  little  ones  are  worthy  of  their  : 
parents.  The  manipulation  is  bold  and  effective,  ' 
and  the  colour  subdued  and  harmonious. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  meeting  the  name  > 
of  William  F.  Hole  in  former  exhibitions;  he 
contributes  three  works  to  the  present  collection^ 
all  characterised  by  a certain  degree  of  quaint. 
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ness.  No.  115,  “ Chaucer  reading  to  Blanche, 
Wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,”  represents  the  poet, 
the  duchess,  and  two  attendants  in  a garden, 
shaded  by  trees  where  peacocks  disport  in  the 
sunshine,  and  a fountain  trickles  refreshingly. 
No.  376,  “ The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,”  is  a 
humorous  representation  of  the  “sundry  folk 
that  by  adventure  y-fell  in  fellowship,”  treated 
in  a conventional  manner,  and  displaying  much 
humour ; and  in  No.  547,  “ My  Ward,  Sir,”  we  are 
presented  to  a lovely  and  loveable  little  maiden, 
gracefully  attired  in  the  costume'  of  a period  of 
which  the  present  is  an  unhappy  imitation. 

No.  157,  “Old  Mortality  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,”  by  Mr.  James  Drummond,  represents 
the  enthusiast  at  his  self-appointed  task,  re- 
storing a tombstone,  while  in  the  background 
the  parish  clergyman  is  conducting  the  great 
novelist  into  the  churchyard.  Sir  Walter  is 
represented  as  a young  man  got  up  in  the  fashion 
■of  the  period,  and  old  Paterson,  in  a patched 
blue  over-coat  and  leather  leggings.  In  compo- 
sition and  colour,  the  picture  (which  is  carefully 
finished)  is  good,  but  we  do  not  find  in  the  “ Old 
Mortality”  of  Mr.  Drummond  those  strongly- 
marked  characteristics  of  the  original  presented 
to  us  in  the  novel.  Mr.  Drummond’s  other  two 
pictures,  No.  332,  “James  VI.  calling  at  the 
Shop  of  George  Heriot,”  and  No.  414,  “ An 
Edinburgh  Armourer’s  Shop,  temp.  Charles  I. : 
ft  Highland  Chief  selecting  Weapons,”  exhibit 
the  artist’s  accurate  knowledge  of  antiquarian 
’details. 

Sir  George  Harvey  has  in  his  “ View  of 
Shandon  House  ” (151),  undertaken  a subject 
few  could  grapple  with  satisfactorily.  The 
mansion  is  a new  one,  and  the  grounds  around 
it  are  newly  laid  out  and  planted,  yet  the  artist 
has,  without  shirking  details,  by  means  of  skil- 
fully disposed  light  and  shade,  and  by  his  treat- 
ment of  the  distant  landscape,  produced  a satis- 
factory result.  No.  342,  “ The  Eagles’  Nest,  Loch 
Awe,”  is  in  the  familiar  style  of  the  artist,  and 
the  scene  is  impressed  with  a weird  solitariness 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  a single 
figure. 

_ Mr.  Mactaggart,  although  producing  no  large 
picture  this  year,  appears  to  great  advantage  j 
his  seaside  scenes  are  fresh  and  charming. 
No.  69,  “ The  Fisherman’s  Noon,”  is  worthy  of 
Hook,  and  “The  Children  at  Play”  (180), 
and  those  “ On  the  White  Sands,”  are  delight- 
fully natural.  The  shore,  sea,  and  sky  are  in 
each  case  rendered  with  truth  and  simplicity. 

No.  113,  “The  Peacemaker,”  by  Mr.  James 
Archer,  represents  a lady  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile a Cavalier  and  a Roundhead.  The  incident 
Is  plainly  told,  and  the  expression  and  posture 
of  the  actors  appropriate,  but  the  drawing  is 
very  defective.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  in  No. 
181,  “A  Bit  of  Romance:  the  Host  takes  his 
Guest  Home  for  the  Night,”  where  we  have  a 
horso  which  appears  to  have  been  studied  from 
a wooden  model,  and  the  rider  from  a lay  figure, 
propped  on  its  back.  The  subject  (a  knight 
•escorting  a monk)  is,  however,  redeemed  to  a 
certain  extent  by  a quaint  and  Mediaeval  feeling 
wliich  is  attractive  to  some  minds. 

There  are  artists  who  paint  a single  figure  well, 
but  who  avoid  the  greater  test  of  depicting  some 
worthy  event  requiring  the  delineation  of  action, 
expression,  and  emotion.  Mr.  G.  Paul  Chalmers 
must  bo  reckoned  amongst  this  class ; he  con- 
tinues to  exhibit  single  figures,  all  displaying 
much  technical  excellence,  and,  indeed,  we  have 
seldom  seen  finer  cliiar'  oscuro  and  livelier  flesh- 
tint  than  appears  in  No.  34-8,  “ Sympathy.”  We 
are  quite  aware  that  the  mere  grouping  of  a 
number  of  figures  in  a picture  is  no  test  of  its 
merit,  and  that  a single  figure  may  possess  all 
the  finest  qualities  of  art,  but  he  who  cannot  go 
beyond  that  can  never  occupy  a very  high 
■position.  In  No.  435,  “ On  the  Tummel,”  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  made  his  first  essay  at  landscape 
painting,  and  in  this  branch  of  the  art  he  promises 
to  be  successful. 

Mr.  Houston  paints  his  figures  on  so  high  a 
key  as  to  make  harmony  almost  an  impossibility. 
No.  53,  “Danger,”  and  No.  278,  “The  Watch 
on  the  Moor,”  are  not  badly  conceived,  but  the 
.glare  of  colour  on  the  costumes  is  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  paint  up  the  landscape  to 
it,  and  in  both  instances  the  landscape  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  picture,  and  evidently  not 
intended  to  be  subordinate  to  the  figures. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Lockhart  is  very  vigorous  in  No.  1, 
“Andalusian  Quack  Doctor,”  vigorous  to  a fault* 
for  the  brush  marks  are  in  some  parts  so  strongly 
pronounced  as  to  produce  a feeling  of  slovenliness 
and  harshness.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  the  composition  is  admirable,  and  the  de- 


lineation of  character  remarkable.  The  Quack, 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  seated  upon  his  mule 
high  above  the  surrounding  crowd,  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  a solemn  humbug ; but  one’s  feel- 
ings are  in  sympathy  with  the  young  mother 
with  her  sick  child,  who  carries  away  the  highly- 
coloured  drug  as  if  it  were  an  infallible  remedy. 

Mr.  Robert  Gavin  appears  to  have  visited  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  and  presents  us 
with  a number  of  subjects  from  Mulatto  and 
Quadroon  life,  in  which  he  contrives  to  give  us 
aninterest.  No. 267, “Master and  Slave”  (a young 
master  and  a young  and  pretty  slave),  tells  its 
own  tale ; she  looks  upon  him  as  a god,  he  upon 
her  as  a chattel.  No.  436,  “ The  Planter  looked 
upon  the  Slaver’s  gold,  and  then  upon  the  Maid,” 
exhibits  a still  more  painful  episode  in  the  same 
sad  story. 

Mr.  Joseph  Farquliarson,  who  was  gaining  a 
good  position  as  a landscape-painter,  has  directed 
his  attention  to  figure  subjects,  and  has  achieved 
a decided  success  in  No.  456,  “ On  Grannie’s 
Knee,”  a cottage  interior,  with  an  old  woman 
and  child.  The  loading  lines  have  a fine  bold 
sweep,  and  the  painting  is  solid  and  genuine. 

Mr.  Otto  Lyde  also  exhibits  a cottage  interior, 
“ Sunday  Morning”  (166),  simple  and  pleasing. 
The  number  of  cottage  interiors  exhibited  is 
remarkable,  many  of  them  well  painted,  but 
conveying  no  particular  sentiment  or  idea.  This 
want  is  not,  however,  felt  in  the  exhibits  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Israels,  which  are  full  of  expression,  and 
charm  us  in  spite  of  fearful  drawing.  The  arm 
of  the  woman  in  No.  273  is  swollen  out  to  pre- 
posterous dimensions,  and  the  feet  of  the  child 
upon  her  knee  are  ridiculously  small  in  propor- 
tion to  its  body. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  referred  to  the 
originality  of  the  Scottish  School  of  Landscape 
Painters, — an  originality  the  result  of  the  study 
of  nature  having  for  subject  the  noble  scenery  of 
the  North.  But  it  would  appear  that  foreign  art 
is  beginning  to  exercise  an  undue  influence  upon 
some  of  the  younger  men,  and  in  place  of  origi- 
nality we  have  imitation.  The  Scottish  School 
was  originally  founded  upon  the  Dutch,  but  it 
had  gradually  emancipated  itself  and  formed  a 
new  and  distinctive  school,  influenced  doubtless, 
from  time  to  time,  by  others,  but  never  stooping 
to  slavish  imitation.  Form, — the  first  thing 
which  catches  the  eye  in  nature, — was  never 
ignored  for  mere  effect,  and,  above  all,  truth- 
fulness was  its  mainstay.  Landscapes  by  foreign 
artists  have,  for  some  years  past,  secured  a ready 
sale,  but  we  suspect  home  imitations  of  such  are 
not  so  likely  to  be  sought  for ; so  that,  even  in  a 
mercenary  point  of  view,  the  probable  result  is 
failure. 

This  tendency  is  observable  in  No.  22,  “ The 
Silver  Dee,”  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Reid,  in  which  truth  is 
sacrificed  to  produce  a silvery  effect.  In  No. 
413,  “ Broadsea,”  there  is  a similar  sacrifice  to 
breadth. 

Mr.  John  Smart’s  landscapes  are  vigorous  and 
truthful.  No.  165,  “ Mid-day,”  is  bright  and 
effective.  Those  of  Mr.  James  Docherty  are 
appreciative,  and  Mr.  James  Cassie’s  full  of 
repose  and  beauty. 

As  to  the  older  hands,  Mr.  Waller  Paton  is 
much  as  usual ; Mr.  Sam  Bough  not  quite  up  to 
his  usual  mark.  No.  114,  “ London  from 
Shooter' s-hiU,”  is  stagy,  and  too  much  of  a 
panorama  ; and  Mr.  Beattie  Brown  more  varied 
in  his  subjects,  and  sensible  as  ever.  Of  the  ar- 
chitectural drawings  we  will  speak  separately. 


ROUND  CHURCHES.* 

M.  Lucas  has  taken,  as  the  basis  of  his  work,  a 
well-known  article  in  Britton’s  “ Aj'chitectural 
Antiquities,”  which  groups  together  the  rude 
stone  circles  at  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  the 
circular  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
circular  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
special  refei'ence  to  the  origin  of  the  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Cambridge, 
Northampton,  Little  Maplestead,  Essex,  and  in 
the  Temple,  London,  and  with  a view,  apparently, 
of  showing  that  all  circular  temples  are  but  an 
expansion  and  fresh  application  of  the  original 
idea  that  expressed  eternity  and  infinity  by  the 
figure  of  a circle,  in  the  most  remote  ages  of  the 
world.  M.  Lucas  has  enriched  it  with  notes 
relating  to  churches  built  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Prussia, 
and  Paris ; has  added  a letter  from  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papworth,  dotting  down  a list  of  English  works 
on  the  four  English  churches  mentioned ; and, 

* “ Les  Temples  et  Eglises  Circulaires  d’Angleterre." 
Par  Charles  Lucas.  Paris  : Ernest  Thorin.  1971. 


evidently,  in  consideration  of  the  services  ren- 
dered him  by  Britton’s  labours,  has  entitled  his 
volume  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  indus- 
trious pioneer,  in  a dedication  to  two  of  his 
friends,  Professor  Donaldson  and  Mr.  George 
Godwin. 

In  the  essay  no  doubt  is  admitted  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  numerous  stone  circles  in  Great 
Britain : they  are  circular  temples,  quite  as  unmis- 
takably as  though  they  were  all  on  sites  as  se- 
cluded as  that  on  the  little  rocky,  sea- weedy  islet 
in  the  St.  Kilda  group.  There  have  always  been 
nations  that  worshipped  the  sun,  or  the  moon, 
or  fire,  or  other  visible  object,  who  could  not 
confine  themselves  within  walls  when  engaged 
in  their  devotions ; and  these  stone  circles  can 
be  nought  but  the  temples  of  those  who  could 
tolerate  no  other  vault  than  that  of  heaven,  and 
no  limit  to  their  prospect  but  that  of  the  horizon. 
If  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  that  they  represent 
victories  in  the  battlefield,  or  other  modern 
theories  have  met  the  eye  of  the  French  archi- 
tect, they  are  not  set  forth  to  unsettle  earlier 
convictions : the  responsibility  of  these  con- 
victions, however,  is  left  in  words,  with  the 
author’s  translated. 

The  most  ancient  temples  of  which  there  are 
mitten  descriptions  are  the  tabernacle  made  in 
the  desert  by  order  of  Moses,  and  the  splendid 
Temple  of  Solomon.  The  essay  passes  from 
these  and  Egyptian  temples  to  the  six  Greek 
circular  temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias  ; and 
thence  to  the  more  numerous  examples  in  Rome 
and  its  environs,  whereof  the  Pantheon  is  chief. 
After  an  enumeration  of  present  remains,  and 
transformations  into  Christian  edifices,  and  the 
records  of  those  that  are  now  no  longer  seen,  we 
are  landed  in  England  in  company  with  the 
forty  monks,  under  St.  Augustine,  sent  by 
Gregory  the  Great  to  overthrow  paganism  and 
implant  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Our  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the 
pope’s  instructions  not  to  destroy  the  Pagan 
temples,  but  to  be  content  with  displacing  the 
idols,  sprinkling  the  walls  with  holy  water, 
erecting  altars,  and  depositing  relics  ; thus  con- 
verting them  into  churches.  They  inform  us 
that,  in  the  instances  where  these  directions 
were  carried  out,  the  form  of  the  earliest  churches 
must  have  been  identical  with  that  of  the  temples, 
whatever  that  may  have  been.  And  here 
Stukeley  is  brought  in  to  suggest  that  the  oldest 
churches  were  round.  The  Anglo-Saxon  churches 
were  also  frequently  finished  with  a hemicycle 
at  the  east  end. 

The  tradition  that  the  four  round  churches 
that  we  are  thus  gradually  approaching  were 
built  by  the  Jews  is  next  discussed  and  dis- 
missed. M.  Lucas  adopts  the  view  of  Mr.  Essex, 
and  deems  it  unlikely  that  a form  for  which 
there  is  no  Jewish*  precedent  should  have  been 
chosen  by  the  Jews,  or  that  buildings  should 
have  been  erected  by  them  in  quarters  not  be- 
longing to  them.  In  Cambridge,  the  synagogue 
would  have  been  located  in  that  part  of  the 
town  still  known  as  Jewry.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tradition  that  they  were  built  by  the  Knights 
Templars  is  examined  and  accepted.  All  four 
of  the  edifices  mentioned,  together  with  the  two 
sanctuaries  at  Temple-Bruer  and  Aslackly,  are 
attributed  to  this  body. 

Turning  now  to  the  Knights  Templars,  we  are 
reminded  that  their  order  originated  with  Helen, 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  was 
organised  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem. 
Bede’s  account  of  this  edifice,  as  being  a large 
round  church,  is  quoted ; and  a slight  outline  of 
its  fortunes  indicated.  The  enthusiastic  venera- 
tion of  the  Templars  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
probably  induced  them,  it  is  suggested,  when 
dispersed  over  Europe,  to  reproduce  its  con- 
figuration in  the  churches  of  their  commanderies. 

Then  follow,  from  the  sources  we  have 
indicated,  short  accounts  of  the  four  churches 
in  succession.  That  of  Little  Maplestead  being, 
probably,  less  familiar  to  our  readers  than  the 
more  famous  edifices  of  Cambridge  and  North- 
ampton, or  that  of  the  Temple,  we  will  follow 
M.  Lucas  as  to  it  for  a few  lines.  Little  Maple- 
stead adjoins  Great  Maplestead,  and  both  are 
parishes  in  the  county  of  Essex.  In  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  Robert  Dosnelli,  or  Dorsnel,  held 
Maplestead.  His  heiress,  with  the  consent  of 
her  husband,  gave  the  parish  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who  established  a pre- 
ceptory  in  it,  and,  by  means  of  gifts  from  many 


* The  round  church  in  Abyssinia,  described  in  tho 
Builder  at  the  time  of  the  war,  with  the  ark  or  altar  iu 
the  centre  of  concentric  circles,  is  interesting  in  this 
relationship. 
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benefactors,  became  very  flourishing.  After  the 
Dissolution,  their  possessions,  Temple  Sultan  and 
other  estates,  were  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
Mr.  Henry  Harper,  since  when  they  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  various  families.  The 
church  differs  in  plan  from  the  other  three,  and 
is,  indeed,  unique.  Its  semicircular  apse  would 
suggest  an  early  origin,  but  the  style  of  the 
ornamentation  does  not  confirm  its  evidence. 
The  windows,  arches,  and  columns,  are  all  of 
thirteenth  - oentury  workmanship.  Only  the 
font,  with  its  heavy  and  primitive  ornamenta- 
tion, suggests  an  earlier  date ; but  this  testimony 
is  negatived  by  the  small  basin,  in  which  the 
immersion  required  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  could  not  have  been  practised. 

M.  Lucas  incidentally  mentions  the  following 
churches  as  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
France : — The  church  of  the  Saint-Sdpulcre  de 
Chauvigny  (Poitou) ; the  churches  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Cambray,  Abbeville,  Mondidier, 
and  St.  Omer,  in  the  North  of  France ; those  at 
Caen,  Rouen,  and  Annecy;  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
of  the  Church  of  St.  John  at  Joigny ; and  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem  at  Cham- 
pigny.  And  he  catalogues,  with  brief  remarks, 
the  church  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  Spain,  which  was 
built  by  the  Templars  upon  the  model  of  that  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  honour  of  it ; the  great 
octagon  chapel  of  the  convent  of  Christ  at 
Thomar,  Portugal,  founded,  it  is  believed,  by  the 
first  grand-master  of  the  Portuguese  Templars ; 
the  round  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Brindisi,  quoted  as  resembling  that  at  Cam- 
bridge ; the  church  of  San-Sepolcro  at  Bologna, 
which  is  also  of  a round  form ; and  the  Cathedral 
of  Paderborn,  in  Prussia,  founded  by  Charle- 
magne. M.  Lucas  concludes  with  a more  pre- 
cise account  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  Paris,  built  in  connexion  with  a hospital  to 
receive  pilgrims  passing  through  that  city  on 
their  way  to  or  from  the  Holy  Land,  in  tho 
fourteenth  century. 

Our  increased  facilities  for  travel  give  archao- 
ology  an  international,  or  cosmopolitan,  cha- 
racter that  increases  in  intensity  year  by  year. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  stream  of  seekers 
flows  to  our  shores  as  well  as  from  them ; and 
we  thank  the  accomplished  architect  whose 
essay  is  now  before  ns  for  his  painstaking 
indication  of  the  fact. 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  VENTI- 
LATION AND  WARMING* 

When,  in  January,  18G8,  this  Society  did  me 
the  honour  to  listen  to  my  paper,  entitled,  “ A 
few  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Sanitary  Neces- 
sities of  House  Buildings,”  and  my  explanation 
of  how  these  necessities  had  been  provided  for 
in  the  house  built  for  me  in  Grove-street,  an 
opinion  was  expressed  by  some  of  tho  members 
present  that  many  of  the  ideas  propounded  and 
carried  out  were,  at  that  time,  new  and  merely 
theoretical,  and  a wish  was  expressed  by  Mr. 
Boult  and  others  that  I would  give  to  the  Society 
the  results  of  the  working  of  the  plan,  after 
twelve  months’  practical  experience,  by  living  in 
the  house. 

By  your  permission  I will  now  lay  before  you 
my  experience  from  living  in  the  house,  during  ! 
four  cold  winters  and  four  hot'  summers,  both 
seasons  being  calculated  to  test  severely  the 
merits  of  both  the  warming  and  ventilation. 

The  points  that  it  was  thought  required  con- 
firmation by  experience  were  principally  those 
connected  with  the  warming  and  ventilation.  It 
will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that  the  plan 
recommended  and  adopted  was  to  have  a reser- 
voir for  fresh  air  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  with 
the  rooms  opening  out  of  it  on  each  side ; and 
that  this  reservoir  should  be  separated  from  the 
stairs  lobby  by  suing  doors,  in  order  that  the 
cold  air,  rushing  in  when  the  front  door  is 
opened,  shall  not  pass  into  this  reservoir ; that 
the  air  shall  be  admitted  into  this  reservoir 
specially,  say,  through  gratings  in  the  floor ; so 
that  it  may  be,  at  least,  as  pure  as  the  air  in  the 
street,  and  that  its  quantity  may  be  regulated 
according  to  requirements,  and  that  it  may  be 
readily  warmed  when  the  air  in  the  street  is  too 
cold  to  be  admitted  into  the  rooms  without  being 
warmed ; that  it  shall  be  warmed  either  as  it 
enters  this  reservoir  or  afterwards,  but  certainly 
before  it  is  admitted  into  the  rooms,  and  that 
this  reservoir  shall  be  repeated  on  each  floor  of 
the  house,  and  with  the  same  provisions ; that 


* From  a paper  by  Dr.  John  "W.  Hayward,  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society. 


the  air  in  this  reservoir  shall  have  free  entrance 
into  the  rooms,  even  when  the  doors  are  shut, 
either  through  the  skirting-board  or  through  the 
cornice  of  the  room  ; that  I preferred  the  cor- 
nice ; that  the  vitiated  air  shall  have  exit  through 
the  ceiling, — and  that,  not  directly  to  the  external 
air,  but  up  an  interior  wall  to  a chamber  in  the 
roof  over  the  central  reservoir,  and  that  it  should 
not  even  then  have  a direct  exit  to  out  of  doors, 
but  be  drawn  out  of  this  chamber  by  a syphon, 
provided  with  a means  of  being  kept  perma- 
nently heated,  in  order  to  produce  suction  from 
the  rooms,  and  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  back 
or  down'  draught, — and  that,  for  this  purpose,  I 
preferred  the  kitchen  fire;  that  the  exit-flue 
from  each  room  shall  proceed  separately  into 
this  chamber,  and  each  have  a separate  entrance 
into  it,  in  order  that  the  syphon  may  draw 
equally  from  each  room;  and  that  each  flue 
shall  be  regulated  by  a valve  in  its  course,  to 
open  when  the  full  current  of  ventilation  is 
required,  or  closed  partially  when  few  persons 
are  in  the  room,  so  as  to  hasten  or  retard  the 
current  of  air  in  tho  room,  or  to  divert  the  fresh 
warmed  air  altogether  to  the  bed-rooms  at 
night. 

Such,  then,  was  the  plan  recommended  and 
adopted.  Originally  I did  not  arrange  for  valves 
to  close  the  primary  inlet  openings,  but  I was 
afterwards  driven  to  their  adoption,  because  when 
the  wind  came  against  the  front  of  the  house  it 
rushed  up  the  lobbies  and  through  the  rooms  at 
a most  uncomfortable  rate.  The  air  is  warmed  as 
it  comes  into  the  ground -floor  lobby  by  five  coils, 
in  two  layers  of  Perkins’s  inch  bore  hot-water 
pipes.  These  pipes  are  heated  by  a stove  in  the 
basement  of  the  stairs  lobby.  By  this  means 
the  air  in  this  lobby  can  be  kept  permanently 
at  65°.  Instead  of  confining  all  the  hot-water 
pipes  to  the  entrance,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  taken  them  up  from  the  stove  directly 
up  to  the  attic  floor,  and  carried  a coil  along 
each  floor  also,  and  ending  with  a few  coils  at 
the  entrance.  This  I have  since  had  done.  I 
would  here  bear  testimony  to  the  perfection  of 
Perkins’s  apparatus,  as  supplied  by  Mr.  Gibbs  : 
it  is  safe,  efficient,  economical,  and  almost  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  greatest  objection 
to  it  I have  observed  is  that  it  has  happened  that 
in  really  cold  weather  it  has  required  water,  and, 
in  this  case,  it  has  had  to  be  let  out  to  have  some 
supplied. 

Now,  as  to  the  central  reservoir,  corridor,  or 
lobby,  it  appeals  to  occupy  much  space,  and 
may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  a waste  of  space. 
What  I have  to  say,  after  paying  for  the  land 
and  building  and  living  in  the  house  for  four 
years,  is  that  I am  very  thankful  indeed  that  I 
appropriated  the  space  for  it ; it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  comforts  and  best  provisions  of  the 
house ; and  I am  sure  that,  after  experiencing 
the  comfort,  no  proprietor  of  a good  house 
■would  regret  such  appropriation  of  space  by  his 
architect. 

This  lobby  is  lighted  at  night  by  Ricket’s 
globes — these  globes  do  not  foul  the  air,  and  I 
wish  I had  adopted  them  throughout  the  house  : 
this  would  have  prevented  all  blackening  of  the 
ceilings.  By  having  the  central  reservoir  also  as 
lobbies  to  the  different  floors,  the  heated  air  is 
checked  on  each  floor,  and  prevented  from  rising 
at  once  to  the  attics,  as  it  does  when  this  heating 
takes  place  in  the  6tairs  lobby.  By  having  the 
entrance  of  the  air  into  the  rooms  independent 
of  the  door,  it  is  continual,  even  when  the  door 
is  shut ; and  by  having  it  by  numerous  openings 
along  the  longest  side  of  the  room,  it  is  nicely 
distributed,  and  perceptible  current  is  prevented. 
And  I still  prefer  that  it  should  be  through  the 
cornice.  There  are  advantages  in  having  the 
inlet  through  the  skirting,  and  there  are  advan- 
tages in  having  it  through  the  cornice ; but  I am 
sure  through  the  cornice  has  a preponderance  of 
advantages.  Though  the  skirting  has  the  advan- 
tage of  less  easy  travel  of  sound  from  the  rooms, 
when  the  air  in  the  lobby  is  warmer  than 
the  air  of  the  room  the  ventilation  is  more  per- 
fect. But  what  does  travel  of  sound  matter 
when  it  is  into  a private  lobby  ? So  that  this  is 
really  no  advantage  after  all.  And  when  is  the 
air  of  the  lobby  warmer  than  the  air  of  the 
rooms  ? Scarcely  ever, — indeed,  only  when  the 
heating  apparatus  is  fully  on,  and  the  rooms  are 
without  fires ; so  that  neither  is  this  any  real 
advantage.  Nearly  all  the  year  round  the  air  is 
colder  in  the  lobby  than  in  the  rooms,  and  that 
also  after  having  been  artificially  wanned ; and 
there  are  about  two  autumn  months  and  two 
spring  months  when,  though  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  have  the  heating  apparatus  at  work, 
the  air  is  too  cold  to  be  admitted  directly  into 


the  rooms,  or,  at  least,  through  the  skirting 
directly  to  the  feet  of  the  occupants ; but  it  is 
not  then  too  cold  to  be  admitted  through  the 
cornice,  because  by  slowly  falling  through  the 
warmer  air  of  the  room  it  becomes  tempered 
before  reaching  the  occupants  : practically,  I 
have  found  this  to  be  so.  And,  besides,  there 
are  now  and  then  days,  even  in  winter,  when  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  the  heating  apparatus 
working ; and,  now  again,  the  advantage  of  the 
entrance  through  the  cornice  comes  in.  So, 
taking  all  points  into  consideration,  the  cornice 
is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  skirting  for  the 
inlet. 

Having  control  over  the  exit-flues  with  valves 
enables  one  to  economise  heat,  and  to  direct  the 
current  of  fresh  or  of  heated  air  through  any 
particular  room  at  pleasure ; for  instance,  on  a 
very  cold  winter  night  by  closing  the  valves  of 
the  ground-floor  and  first-floor  rooms,  where  the 
heated,  air  is  not  wanted  during  the  night,  we 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  heated  air 
through  the  bedrooms. 

The  question  may  be  asked  : Why  have  a foul- 
air  chamber  at  all  ? Why  not  carry  the  outlets 
from  the  rooms  directly  into  the  upcast,  and 
thus  save  both  foul-air  chambers  and  downcast  F 
Because,  in  that  case,  some  of  the  flues  would 
have  suction  and  others  none.  Having  a 
foul-air  chamber  secures  the  suction  from  all  the 
rooms  equally.  The  other  plan  has  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  King,  in  the  new  gas  offices, — all  the 
offices  having  a flue  into  the  shaft  surrounding- 
the  furnace  flue,  which  is  of  iron.  I shall  watch 
the  working  of  this  plan  when  in  operation. 

The  fresh  air  being  drawn  through  dry  cool 
cellars,  it  settles  the  dust  and  blacks,  and,  in  the 
summer,  becomes  cooled;  and,  in  dusty  wea- 
ther, it  can  be  passed  through  canvas  screens. 
That  the  ventilating-lobby  should  be  separate 
from  the  stairs-lobby  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
every  good  house ; for  in  no  other  way  can 
steady,  equable  warmth  and  ventilation,  com- 
bined with  privacy,  bo  secured.  And  tliis,  of 
course,  necessitates  that  the  front  door,  or 
entrance  into  the  house,  shall  be  at  one  end  of 
the  house,  and  not  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
elevation.  I grieve,  whenever  I see  a good  house 
hni'H-.  or  being  built  with  the  entrance  in  the 
centre  of  the  front ; for  I know  that  this  is  or 
will  be  necessarily  a badly-warmed  and  venti- 
lated house.  By  admitting  the  air  specially  into- 
the  central  lobby,  the  quantity  admitted  can  be 
regulated  aocording  to  the  number  of  persons  in. 
the  house,  and  the  way  of  the  wind, — conditions 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  complete  comfort  of 
the  house. 

There  are  a few  other  innovations  I wish  to 
notice.  For  instance,  the  windows  do  not  open, — 
they  are  fixed  like  church  windows ; four  of  the 
bedrooms  have  only  two  chimney-flues  amongst 
them : the  breakfast-room  chimney-flue  runs 
into  the  kitchen-flue ; the  principal  chimney- 
breasts  are  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  front  and 
back  elevation,  and  the  bells  are  electric. 

Most  persons  object  to  the  idea  of  windows- 
not  opening.  My  wife,  in  particular’,  protested 
that  she  should  imagine  herself  in  a prison,  and 
go  mad.  I have,  however,  to  say  of  the  practical 
experience  that  I am  confirmed  in  my  own 
opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  in- 
the  town,  when  the  house  is  properly  ventilated ; 
and  my  wife  is  not  only  reconciled  to  the  idea, 
but  says  she  is  delighted  that  they  do  not  open. 
It  is  a wonderful  protection  from  dust  and  blacks,, 
and  from  the  necessity  of  dusting.  The  cleaning 
is  done  as  in  most  good  houses, — by  men, — and 
costs  me  20s.  to  30s.  a year.  This  fixed  condi- 
tion of  the  windows  is  not  at  all  essential  to- 
either  the  ventilation  or  warming, — it  is  not  at 
all  involved  in  the  principles,  and  it  was  adopted 
merely  to  assist  to  obviate  the  ordinary  draughty 
nature  of  window-places,  and  to  keep  out  the- 
dirt.  I have  been  disappointed  to  find  that  it 
has,  with  some,  been  thought  essentially  involved! 
in  the  principles  followed  out.  An  open  window 
would,  of  course,  increase  the  inlet,  which  might 
be  an  advantage  on  a very  hot  summer  evening.. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  one  flue  will  not 
answer  for  two  fireplaces  : practically,  however,, 
it  does,  and,  indeed,  these  fires  bum  as  well  as 
any  other  when  only  one  of  them  is  lighted,  and 
much  better1  when  both  are  burning.  This,  I 
think,  results  from  the  flues  meeting  at  equal 
heights,  and  the  common  flue  being  equal  to- 
the  two.  The  breakfast-room  flue  was,  at 
first,  a failure;  as  originally  designed  it  was 
as  shown,  the  entrance  flush  with  the  inside  of 
the  kitchen  flue ; but  it  was  found  that  when 
the  common  flue  was  occupied  by  tho  smoke 
from  the  kitchen  fire  the  breakfast-room  flue 
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would  not  draw,  so  I got  a shoulder  put  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  entrance  into  the  kitchen  flue. 
This  remedied  the  difficulty  at  once,  and  now 
this  is  ono  of  the  best  drawing  flues  in  the 
house.  This  making  ono  smoke-flue  serve  two 
fireplaces  is  quite  independent  of  the  prineiples 
followed,  and  was  adopted  merely  for  economy’s 
sake.  As  to  the  chimneys  in  the  outer  walls, 
here  is  still  a difficulty,  and  the  only  difficulty 
that  now  requires  remedying.  These  chimneys 
are  subject  to  gushing  down-draughts,  when  the 
wind  blows  in  gusts  against  the  walls  in  which 
the  chimneys  are ; for  instance,  the  west  or  front 
•chimneys  smoke  in  puffs  in  strong  west  winds, 
and  the  back  or  east  chimneys  smoko  in  puffs  in 
strong  east  winds.  This  is  contrary,  I believe, 
to  the  general  opinion,  as  it  is  usually  thought 
that  the  wind  comes  over  the  roof  and  curls 
■down  the  chimney.  I have  tried  several  kinds 
of  chimney-tops,  amongst  them  the  swivel  cowl 
and  archimedean  screw,  a horseshoe  bend 
towards  the  roof,  and  the  introduction  lower 
down  in  the  warm  part  of  the  chimney  of  an 
opening  slanting  upwards  into  the  smoko-flue, 
but  without  success.  I have  now  a straight  long 
top,  simply  doubled  at  the  termination ; tins  has 
not  yet  met  with  the  adverse  wind.  Of  course 
it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  principles  of 
warming  and  ventilating  that  the  chimney- 
breasts  shall  be  in  the  outer  walls,  and  it  was 
adopted  merely  to  utilise  the  fire-draught  to  assist 
tho  ventilation.  Tho  electric  bells  also  are  a 
mistake  : I do  not  recommend  them  for  private 
houses.  They  are  about  the  same  cost  oriri- 
nally ; but  they  are  a continual  trouble  and 
expense  afterwards  : mine  have  already  cost  me 
more  in  the  absolute  cost  of  sulphate  of  copper 
than  the  bells  of  my  previous  house  cost  me  in 
repairs  the  six  years  I lived  in  the  house,  besides 
the  annoyance  of  their  not  acting.  Notwith- 
standing these  imperfections,  the  working  of  the 
general  arrangement  fully  answers  the  expecta- 
tions originally  formed  : there  are  perfect  venti- 
lation and  complete  warmth  throughout  the 
house,  so  that  persons  may  sit  in  any  part  of  the 
room,  and  do  not  require  to  crouch  over  the  fire ; 
the  smell  of  dinner  is  gone  directly,  and  so  is 
that  of  smoking  in  any  room ; the  bedrooms  in 
the  morning  do  not  smell  like  bedi'ooms ; there 
is  no  offensive  smell  from  the  water-closets  ; and 
both  the  ventilation  and  warmth  are  easily 
regulatable,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  occupants,  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
Each  room  receives  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
air,  so  distributed  that  there  is  no  perceptible 
current,  and  which  in  summer  is  cooled  from 
5°  to  10°,  and  in  winter  is  warmed  from  10°  to 
30° ; so  that  all  the  year  round  the  atmosphere 
of  the  whole  house  can  bo  kept  from  varying 
more  than  8°  to  10°  ; in  the  coldest  winter  it 
can  be  kept  up  to  or  above  65°,  and  in  the 
hottest  summer  it  can  be  prevented  from  rising 
above  72°.  Of  the  comfort  and  advantage  of 
these  conditions  I have  had  practical  experience, 
not  only  in  health,  but  also  in  disease.  For  some 
weeks  of  the  winter  ’69  and  ’70  I had  staying 
with  mo  a young  lady  in  the  early  stage  of  con- 
sumption, and  I had  my  wife  laid  up  with  bron- 
-chitis ; both  patients  felt  the  advantage  of  being 
•able  to  range  through  the  lobbies  and  whole 
house  at  any  time  with  a full  supply  of  fresh 
air,  and  without  fear  of  the  irritating  effects 
•of  cold  air.  Also  in  the  spring  of  ’70  and 
’71,  !l  had  two  of  my  children  down  with 
.putrid  scarlet  fever : and  I then  felt  the 
immense  advantage  of  plenty  of  fresh  warmed 
air  going  from  the  lobbies  into  the  bed-rooms, 
and  thence  out  of  doors  without  returning  into 
the  lobbies,  and  with  the  ability  to  load  the  in- 
coming air  with  disinfectants.  By  using  disin- 
fectants in  the  first  floor  lobby,  the  air  entering 
the  house  became  impregnated,  and  then  pass- 
ing through  the  lobbies  into  the  rooms  to  out  of 
•doors  without  returning  into  tho  house,  left  my 
(professional  part  on  the  ground  floor  free  from 
any  risk  of  infection,  much  to  my  own  and  my 
patients’  satisfaction. 

Finally,  I am  very  well  pleased  with  my 
bargain;  and  were  I about  to  build  another 
house,  I would  build  it  on  the  same  principles, 
and  in  the  same  way,  only  that  I would  have  a 
metal  - (cast  iron)  instead  of  an  earthenware 
kitchen  smoke-flue,  in  order  to  utilise  more  of 
the  waste  heat  of  the  kitchen  fire ; it  was  a 
mistake  to  have  an  earthenware  smoke-flue.  It 
is,  I am  sure,  the  warmest  house  in  winter,  and 
the  coolest  in  summer ; and  altogether  the  most 
comfortable  and  healthy  house  in  this  town.  I 
speak  now,  not  only  from  theory,  but  also  from 
experience ; and  had  I time  to  superintend  the 
erection,  I would  have  some  houses  built  in  the 


same  way  as  a speculation,  for  I am  sure  they 
would  be  sought  after,  and  would  pay  a good  per- 
centage on  the  outlay 

Tho  primary  inlet  has  an  area  of  5 square 
feet,  the  total  area  of  the  flue  running  into  the 
foul-air  chamber  is  4 square  feet,  the  area  of  the 
downcast  shaft  is  5J-  square  feet,  and  the  area 
of  the  upcast,  at  the  place  of  the  anemometer, 
is  4 square  feet ; and  the  canvas  across  the 
primary  inlet  is  171  square  feet.  The  air  first 
passes  through  this  canvas  ; this  causes  a loss 
of  about  55  ft.  per  minute,  i.e.,  55  cubic  feet 
more  of  air  would  pass  through  the  house  per 
minute  'were  the  canvas  removed  ; there  is  a 
further  loss  of  about  8 ft.  per  minute  when  the 
doors  of  the  rooms  are  shut  over  when  they  are 
open.  The  air  passes  up  the  upcast  shaft  at 
the  rate  of  220  ft.  per  minute.  The  area  of  the 
upcast  is  4 square  feet ; 480  cubic  feet,  therefore, 
passed  through  the  house  every  minute,  inde- 
pendent of  the  suction  of  the  fires, — enough  to 
supply  the  standard  quantity  of  15  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  per  minute  to  fifty-eight  persons  in  the 
house  at  one  time.  But,  supposing  the  ordi- 
narily used  fires  were  lighted,  about  4,500  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  would  pass  through  the  house 
every  minute,  thus  allowing  each  of  the  fifty- 
eight  persons  77  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per 
minute,  or  enough  to  supply  300  persons  with 
the  standard  quantity  of  15  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  for,  of  course,  the  occupants  would 
have  the  use  of  it  as  it  passed  to  the  fires.  I 
have  also  ascertained  that  when  the  fires  are 
burning  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  quantity 
going  up  the  upcast. 


SHAM  JEWELRY  AND  MORALS. 

At  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Larkins  (editor  of  the  Society’s 
Journal),  read  a paper  “On  Trinkets  and  their 
Manufacture.”  In  concluding,  Mr.  Larkins  said, — 
Let  me  give  utterance  to  an  idea  that  has  come 
into  my  head  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal adornment.  I am  not  going  to  say  that 
makers  and  sellers  of  sham  jewelry  are  lower- 
ing tho  morals  of  the  country.  I wril  not  say  they 
aid  and  abet  the  actual  lie  of  those  who  would 
have  us  believe  their  brass  is  gold ; and  I will 
not  go  so  far  as  my  friend,  Dr.  Dresser,  who,  in 
a paper  read  before  us  last  year,  asked  if  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii  and  the  woes  that  have 
lately  fallen  upon  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel,  were  not  due  to  their  false  quantities  in 
decorative  art.  But  I do  mind  me  of  a sentence 
of  that  quaint  divine,  Dr.  Andrew  Fuller,  who 
said  that,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a "lady 
would  as  soon  have  patiently  digested  a lie  as 
have  worn  a false  pearl.”  I am  afraid  this  high 
regard  for  truth  is  not  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  There  is,  on  tho  contrary,  a 
good  deal  of  show  and  humbug  about  even  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  " all  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters j”  [ and  it  is  possible  that  mock  jewelry, 
false  hair,  pretended  jewels,  and  other  shams 
may  blunt  that  keen  sense  of  truth  and  right 
which  distinguished  our  Saxon  progenitors.  At 
the  same  time,  I am  bound  to  admit  that,  by 
the  rapidity  and  cheapness  of  manufacture 
now-a-days,  things  of  beauty  are  placed  before 
those  who  would  never  otherwise  enjoy  them  ; 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  as  Mr.  Wright  says, 
“ There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  factory-girl 
should  not  display  her  gilt  buckle  and  brooch  of 
the  same  design  as  the  golden  one  worn  by  the 
lady  of  the  villa.”  Art  may  thus  serve  the  com- 
munity by  cheapening  the  cost  of  the  beautiful, 
and  afford  gratification  to  the  humblest  mem- 
bers of  society,  by  superior  designs  reproduced 
in  the  cheapest  possible  form,  and  attainable 
by  all. 

Mr.  George  Wallis,  opening  the  discussion, 
said, — They  had  all  frequently  heard  it  asserted 
that  anything  which  came  from  Birmingham 
must  be  an  imitation  ; but  ho  would  say,  if  it 
were  made  as  an  imitation,  it  was  sold  as  an 
imitation  ; and,  whatever  might  be  done  by  the 
retailers  afterwards,  it  went  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturers  honestly  for  what  it  was. 
He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  living  in  Birming- 
ham for  seven  years,  as  Head  Master  of  the 
Birmingham  School  of  Design,  now  called  the 
School  of  Art.  He  had  known  Birmingham  from 
his  boyhood,  and  had  kept  up  his  connexion  with 
it  ever  since  he  left,  in  1858,  and  during  the  time 
he  was  there  or  since,  he  had  never  read  in  any 
police  report  in  the  newspapers  of  any  workman 
purloining  the  goods  of  his  master,  although  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  precious 
materials  amounting  to  the  value  of  a million 


and  a quarter  in  the  year.  In  1855  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  a paper  in  that  room,  upon 
the  “ Recent  Progress  in  Design,”  and  he  brought 
up  from  Birmingham  a considerable  display  of 
the  products  of  the  town.  Many  of  the  objects 
were  mounted  upon  cards,  which  were  marked 
London  so-and-so,  and  people  thought  they  were 
made  in  London,  but  that  was  a mere  myth  ; it 
answered  the  purposo  of  the  manufacturers  to 
cater  for  the  whim  of  the  retailer,  and  he  mounted 
his  goods  accordingly.  He  should  like  to  see 
this  kind  of  thing  done  away  with,  as  it  would 
be  more  honourable  and  honest.  In  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1S51,  Birmingham  did  not  exhibit  a single 
article  of  jewelry,  but  in  1862  they  made  a 
very  excellent  display,  chiefly  through  repre- 
sentations made  by  him.  Previously,  the  manu- 
facturers said  they  did  not  care  what  tho  public 
thought  about  Birmingham  jewelry;  they  sold 
it  honestly  for  what  it  was,  and  did  not  care  to 
betray  the  secrets  of  their  customers.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  that  many  persons,  who  ought  to 
have  known  better,  said  they  did  not  care  to  look 
at  the  Birmingham  cases,  because  they  did  not 
consider  there  was  anything  worth  looking  at. 
There  had  been  a deal  of  talk  about  French  • 
design,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  the  French 
designers  had  led  the  English  into  some  of  the 
most  outrageous  absurdities,  and  it  arose  out  of 
the  incessant  following  of  the  mere  whims  and 
caprices  of  the  French. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  said  he  was  much  pleased 
at  finding  that  Birmingham  was  in  reality  the 
temple  of  truth,  for  the  general  impression  was 
quite  the  contrary.  It  was  evident,  however,  from 
what  Mr.  Wallis  said,  that  what  was  fictitious 
jewelry  was  honestly  sold  as  such,  and  there- 
fore there  was  no  deception.  He  considered  it  a 
great  public  benefit  that  articles  could  be  pro- 
duced of  the  highest  finish  and  beauty,  without 
having  intrinsically  such  a high  value  as  to  tempt 
housebreakers  and  thieves;  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  more  generally  recognised  tliat  tho 
beauty  of  trinkets  should  depend  on  the  excel- 
lence and  taste  of  their  manufacture.  The  same 
principle  applied  in  the  highest  circles  of 
society,  for  he  believed  there  was  no  such  thing 
in  use  now,  even  at  royal  tables,  as  gold  plato, 
except  in  rare  instances.  On  one  occasion,  when 
dining  with  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  he  in- 
quired for  the  gold  plate,  but  the  only  specimen 
shown  him  was  a cup,  which  had  been  set  before 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Even  silver  plate  was  now  so 
closely  imitated  by  electro-plate,  that  it  wa3 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  it,  and  people 
might  now  sleep  in  safety,  either  in  their  town 
or  country  houses,  without  the  fear  of  burglars 
breaking  into  their  plate-closets  and  carrying  off 
that  which  was  not  only  precious  as  having  been 
in  the  family,  perhaps,  for  several  generations, 
but  also  from  its  intrinsic  value.  It  was  very 
creditable  to  the  artists  to  see  such  beautiful 
imitation  jewelry,  but,  after  all,  there  was 
nothing  which  could  equal  the  beautiful  appear- 
ance of  pure  gold.  Indeed,  having  witnessed 
the  Royal  procession  of  the  previous  day,  he  waa 
of  opinion  that  even  Temple-bar  was  vastly  im- 
proved in  appearance  by  the  gilding  bestow'ed 
upon  it. 


MASTER  AND  SERVANT  BILL. 

This  Bill  was  issued  to  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  public  on  Tuesday  last.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1873,  and  shall  not  extend  to 
Ireland.  Under  the  Act  the  whole  of  the  wages 
of  workmen  shall  be  paid  in  coin  of  the  realm, 
without  any  deduction,  and  without  any  con- 
dition as  to  the  spending  any  part  thereof. 
Every  contract  in  contravention  of  the  Act  shall 
be  illegal  and  void,  and  the  workman  may 
recover  his  wages  as  if  the  contract  had  been 
made  in  conformity  with  the  Act,  and  as  if  any 
deduction  had  not  been  made,  or  as  if  such  pay- 
ment, so  far  as  it  is  illegal,  had  not  been  made. 
Masters  and  masters’  agents  who  make  contracts 
imposing  conditions,  or  using  compulsion,  as  to 
the  place  or  manner  in  which,  or  the  person  with 
whom  any  money  paid  on  account  of  wages  is  to 
be  expended,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  the  Act,  as  shall  be  also  the  person  with 
whom  such  money  is  expended,  unless  he  shall 
satisfy  the  court  that  he  was  in  ignorance  of 
such  illegal  contract.  The  Bill  provides  for  the 
weekly  payment  of  wages,  or  by  special  con- 
tract, and  that  a part  only  of  wages  may  be  paid, 
but  such  paiT  to  amount  to  not  less  than  90  per 
cent.  No  wages  shall  be  paid  on  any  premises 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or 
at  or  within  any  office,  yard,  or  place  contiguous 
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to,  or  occupied  with,  such  premises^  or  on  any 
premises  on  which  goods  are  ordinarily  sold  to 
such  workmen.  Where  any  goods  have  been 
sold  or  supplied  to  a workman  by  his  master  or 
master’s  agent,  as  or  on  account  of  wages,  at  a 
shop  or  place  kept  by  or  belonging  to  such 
master  or  master’s  agent,  or  in  the  profits  of 
which  they  may  have  an  interest,  an  action  shall 
not  lie  against  the  workman,  and  the  master 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  set-off  for  such 
goods.  The  Act  is  not  to  refer  to  deductions  for 
school  fees  for  short-timers,  or  for  contracts  for 
the  school  fees  of  other  children,  or  for  board 
and  lodging  when  the  workman  lives  with  his 
employer,  or  for  fines  mutually  agreed  to  between 
master  and  workmen ; nor  shall  the  Act  deprive 
a master  of  the  right  of  distraining  for  rent. 
The  Bill  provides  for  an  audit  of  deductions,  for 
education,  &c.,  by  auditors  appointed  by  the 
workmen,  and  for  appeals  to  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. Offences  against  the  Act  will  expose  to  a 
penalty  of  10Z.  for  the  first  and  of  20Z.  for  sub- 
sequent offences.  If  passed,  it  may  not  be 
doubted  that  this  Bill  will  prove  the  death-blow 
of  the  Truck  system. 


THE  WALWORTH  COMMON  ESTATE. 

The  sixtieth  letting  of  the  land  on  the 
Walworth  Common  Estate,  which  is  vested  in 
the  Governors  and  Guardians  of  St.  Mary 
Newington,  and  which  lias,  during  the  last  few 
years,  been  let  on  lease  for  building  purposes, 
took  place  on  Monday  last,  at  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  Inn,  where  there  was  a large  attendance 
of  builders  and  others  interested  in  property. 
There  were  sixty-three  lots  offered,  fifty-seven 
being  sites  for  private  houses,  and  six  for  shops. 
With  the  exception  of  sixteen  lots,  the  whole  of 
the  sites  offered  are  situated  in  a new  street, 
called  Faraday-street,  which  has  been  so  desig- 
nated in  honour  of  the  Professor  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  who  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Newington.  This  new  street,  which  is  15  yards 
in  width,  and  about  400  yards  in  length,  is  now 
in  course  of  formation.  Messrs.  Stuart  & Son, 
who  officiated  as  auctioneers,  stated,  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  that  the  bulk  of  the  estate  had 
now  been  disposed  of  for  building  upon,  and 
there  was  little  more  left  to  purchase.  All 
the  lots  offered  were  readily  sold,  there  being  an 
active  competition  amongst  builders  present  for 
the  several  sites.  The  sites  for  the  private 
houses,  which  contain  an  average  area  of  17  ft. 
frontage  by  60  ft.  in  depth,  and  which  are  all 
intended  for  a superior  class  of  houses,  realised 
an  annual  ground-rent  of  4Z.  15s.  per  annum,  on 
a lease  for  the  term  of  eighty  years,  whilst  the 
sites  for  two  shops,  opposite  each  other,  at  the 
corner  of  Faraday-street  and  Thurlow-street, 
containing,  respectively  an  area  of  24  ft.  and 
23  ft.  frontage  and  60  ft.  deep,  realised  10Z.  15s. 
and  9Z.  10s.  annual  ground-rent.  The  lettings 
of  the  day  realised,  in  the  aggregate,  an  annual 
ground-rent  of  33 1Z.  This  estate,  upon  which 
several  hundreds  of  houses  and  other  premises 
have  been  built  within  the  last  few  years,  whilst 
whole  streets  of  others  are  still  in  course  of 
erection,  is  now  yielding  a large  annual  revenue 
in  ground-rents  to  the  Newington  governors,  the 
average  amount  paid  for  the  leases  representing 
about  3,OOOZ.  per  acre,  as  freehold. 


SHEPTON  MALLET. 

Since  our  reference  to  this  town,  the  inhabi- 
tants have  held  a public  meeting  regarding  the 
matter.  It  considered  there  was  a necessity  for 
reform  in  the  existing  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
a committee  was  formed  to  consult  as  to  the  best 
means  of  procedure.  Immediate  action  was  de- 
precated, in  view  of  sanitary  legislation  this 
session,  yet  it  was  thought  that  the  com- 
mittee might  pick  up  many  good  hints  in  the 
meanwhile  in  the  towns  in  which  sanitary  know- 
ledge and  aotion  were  more  advanced  than  in 
Shepton  Mallet.  We  were  not  surprised  to 
learn,  that  at  this  public  meeting  there  were 
some  who  believed  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  town  were  well-nigh  perfection,  and  who 
were  prepared  at  all  points,  to  prove  Shepton 
Mallet  “ the  healthiest  town  in  England.”  There 
are  now  such  a very  large  number  of  “ healthiest 
towns  in  England,”  that  we  commend  with  de- 
light to  all  Improvement  Commissioners,  and 
other  opponents  of  sanitary  measures,  the  phrase 
recently  introduced  by  an  Improvement  Com- 
missioner, — “ the  healthiest  town  in  Great 
Britain.”  It  is  a decided  pull  upon  phrases. 

The  Duchy  of  Cornwall  possessing  a large 


amount  of  property  in  Shepton  Mallet,  the 
stream  that  runs  through  the  town  being  part 
of  it,  it  was  asked  to  help  in  the  work  of  purifi- 
cation ; but  for  the  second  time  the  application 
has  been  refused,  and  with  that  peculiar  air  of 
grandiose  snobbishness  that  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve only  Duchy  of  Cornwall  officials  exhibit 
in  such  perfection. 

They  would  offer  no  impediment  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Duchy  property,  but  they  had 
given  an  answer  in  the  year  1868  (or  thereabout), 
to  which  you  are  referred.  On  the  Duchy 
stream  from  Kilver-street  to  the  Factory  at 
Draycott,  there  are  forty -three  privies  emptying 
more  or  less  directly  into  it,  and  forty-two 
sewers,  nine  of  which  are  public,  draining  be- 
tween them  the  whole  of  this  town  of  3,500 
inhabitants ; and  on  this  stream,  just  before  it 
reaches  the  town,  there  is  a brewery,  and  then 
a large  factory;  some  portions  of  the  stream 
are  arched  over,  of  course  making  the  uncovered 
portions  all  the  more  noxious  and  nauseating. 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  his  “ Practical  Suggestions,” 
issued  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  says, — 
“ Natural  streams  should  not  be  arched  over  to 
form  main  sewers  j”  to  which  one  might  add  in 
this  case, — so  much  ignorance,  so  much  mischief ; 
for  ignorance  is  not  idle  any  more  than  know- 
ledge. 

In  an  uncovered  portion  of  the  stream  about 
twenty  yards  in  length,  close  to  Leg-square,  at 
least  three  sewers  and  three  privies  empty  ; yet 
in  this  place  we  saw  a man  doing  his  weekly 
washing  of  entrails  for  sausage  manufacturers 
in  the  town,  whose  names  were  given  us.  10  ft. 
or  12  ft.  back  from  the  banks  of  this  same  part 
of  the  stream,  and  in  such  a position  that  God’s 
sun  can  rarely  if  ever  reach  them, — cold,  dank, 
dismal, — there  are  two  houses ; in  one  of  them 
there  has  been  a fatal  case  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
the  people  who  live  there  are  constantly  ill.  An 
agent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  should  see 
the  convenience  on  these  premises, — not  the  out- 
side only,  but  the  inside  as  well, — and  then  he 
should  gojacross  to  another  outside  the  flour-mills 
opposite  : he  would  eat  no  dinner  that  day.  Now, 
that  the  Prince  has  had  such  an  awful  experience 
of  the  very  disease  that  may  at  any  time  visit 
some  of  the  tenants  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
property  in  Shepton  Mallet,  we  believe  that,  if  a 
proper  representation  were  made  to  him,  more 
directly  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  he  would 
at  once  cause  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the 
existence  of  these  nuisances.  Pro. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  a Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute 
held  on  Monday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  royal  gold 
medal,  annually  bestowed  (subject  to  Her 
Majesty’s  sanction)  on  some  distinguished  archi- 
tect or  archaeologist,  was  awarded  to  Professor 
Freidrich  Schmidt,  of  Vienna,  President  of  the 
Austrian  Institute  of  Engineers  and  Architects, 
and  holding  the  Government  office  of  “ Ober- 
Baurath,”  a title  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  our 
First  Commissioner  of  Works.  Professor  Schmidt 
designed  the  new  Roman  Catholic  church  at 
Vienna,  the  gymnasium  in  the  same  city,  the 
Dominican  church  at  Diisseldorf,  and  many 
other  buildings  of  importance.  He  is  also  an 
honorary  and  corresponding  member  of  the  In- 
stitute. The  meeting  having  next  proceeded  to 
consider  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
respecting  the  award  of  the  Soane  medallion  and 
other  Institute  medals  and  prizes  offered  for 
designs,  measured  drawings  of  ancient  build- 
ings, &c.,  the  following  adjudication  was  made. 

The  Soane  Medallion  and  50Z.  (subject  to  the 
usual  conditions  as  to  Continental  study),  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Reading,  of  Hall -road,  Handsworth, 
Birmingham,  for  his  design  of  a town-hall. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  five  guineas, 
to  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Reed,  of  London,  for  a series  of 
elaborate  and  carefully  - measured  drawings, 
illustrating  Tattersall  Castle,  Lincolnshire. 

A Medal  of  Merit,  to  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Deshon,  of 
London,  for  a similar  series  of  drawings,  illus- 
trating All  Saints’  Church,  Edington,  Wiltshire. 

In  the  same  competition,  the  drawings  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  John  Langham,  of  Leicester,  and 
Mr.  C.  Bryan  Oliver,  of  Bath,  were  “•Honourably 
Mentioned.” 

The  student’s  prize  in  books  was  given  to 
Mr.  William  Scott,  of  London,  for  his  design  for 
a staircase  in  a domestic  building. 

The  Council  then  announced  their  decision 
respecting  the  award  of  certain  money  prizes 
offered  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Peek,  M.P.,  for  the 
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best  series  of  drawings,  illustrating  the  re- 
storation of  Eastbury  Manor  House,  and  the 
Convent  Gateway,  Barking,  viz.  : — the  sum- 
of  42Z.  to  Mr.  T.  E.  C.  Streatfield,  for  the', 
best  set  of  drawings  of  EastburyManor  House ; 
the  sum  of  20Z.  to  Mr.  Philip  J.  Marvin,  for 
the  second  best  set  of  drawings  of  the  same 
subject ; and  the  further  sum  of  10Z.  to  Mr. 
Philip  J.  Marvin,  for  the  best  drawings  of  the 
old  Convent  Gateway,  Barking. 

It  is  understood  that  these  prizes  were 
offered  by  Mr.  Peek  with  the  sole  object  of 
encouraging  architectural  study,  and  with  no 
view  to  the  restoration  of  the  building,  which 
does  not  belong  to  him. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  formal  presentation  of 
the  Royal  Gold  Medal  and  the  Institute  Prizes 
shall  take  place  during  the  General  Conference 
of  Architects,  which  will  be  held  later  in  the 
season  at  the  Institute. 

The  next  ordinary  general  meeting  will  take 
place  on  Monday,  the  18th  inst.,  when  a paper 
will  be  read,  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  “ On  the 
Fall  of  a Church  Dome,  with  Suggestions  for  its 
Construction  on  better  Principles.” 


THE  HOME  AND  THE  MAN. 

“ As  the  home,  so  are  the  people.” 

What  is  progress  ? Let  us  reason. 

Is  it  conquests  grand  and  great ; 

Honours,  such  as  we  emblazon 
With  the  emblems  of  the  State  ? 

Is  it  armies  bravely  quelling 
Civil  strife,  that  direst  ban  ; 

Or  the  building  of  a dwelling 

Where  to  mould  the  future  man  ? 

What  is  progress,  Lords  and  Commons, 
Ye  who  guide  the  nation’s  will ; 

Can  it  be  that  man  and  woman’s 
Nature  courts  but  human  ill  ? 

Is  it  schools  for  prayer  and  spelling. 

For  the  Arab  class  and  clan ; 

Or  a healthy  human  dwelling 
For  the  family  of  man  ? 

Progress,  human,  is  the  solemn 
Home  foundation  undefiled, 

Man  the  grand  Corinthian  column. 

And  the  ornament  the  child  : 

This  is  progress,  onward  swelling, 

In  proportion  and  in  plan. 

As  we  make  the  human  dwelling. 

So  we  shape  the  future  man. 

Let  us  build  for  health  and  morals  ; 

Let  us  raise,  in  Heaven's  name ! 

Homes  to  win  us  lasting  laurels, 

And  to  wipe  away  our  shame. 

Earthly  triumphs  these  excelling 
Are  not  in  creation’s  span  ; 

For  improvement  in  the  dwelling 
Means  improvement  of  the  man. 

C.  C.  H. 


EARLY  REMAINS  NEAR  GRACECHURCH- 
STREET. 

In  Corbet-court,  a turning  out  of  the  west  side 
of  Gracechurch-street  not  far  down  from  Corn- 
hill,  a pile  of  offices  with  large  cellars  is  about  to 
be  built,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Crockett. 
Considerable  excavations  and  clearances  of  old 
works  are  being  made  in  consequence,  and  in  the 
course  of  these,  at  a depth  of  from  16  ft.  to  18  ft. 
from  the  present  street  level,  remains  of  a small 
Norman  arcade  and  other  early  work  have  been 
exposed.  One  of  the  stone  columns,  with  its 
capital,  is  pretty  perfect.  On  other  parts  of 
the  site  there  are  vaultings  of  rubble  and 
concrete.  The  bearing-wall  of  one  of  these  is 
seen  to  have  been  underpinned  with  good 
masonry,  probably  soon  after  the  Great  Fire- 
St.  Peter’s,  Comhill,  close  by,  is  of  very  ancient 
foundation.  Even  if  the  tradition  which  makes 
it  the  first  Christian  church  in  London,  and 
takes  it  back  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  179,  be 
put  aside,  there  is  evidence  to  show  there  was  a. 
church  here  in  the  year  1230.  It  seems  just 
possible  that  the  remains  now  discovered  formed 
part  of  some  of  the  buildings  connected  with  this 
or  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Michael. 
Chroniclers  mention  a subterranean  passage-way 
from  St.  Peter’s.  The  “London  Tavern  Appren- 
tices,” it  is  said,  penetrated  it  to  a considerable 
distance  about  sixty  years  ago,  soon  after  which, 
occurrence  it  was  bricked  up. 
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ANCIENT  TIMBER  BUILDING  AT 
LIMBURG. 

We  add  one  more  to  our  examples  of  ancient 
timber  buildings.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Limburg- 
on-the-Lahn,  to  the  east  of  the  cathedral,  and 
forms  the  interior  of  the  courtyard  of  an 
ancient  building,  which  was  originally  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  canons  attached  to  that 
church.  This  is  an  egrly  example  of  timber 
construction,  and  may  date  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  As  will  be  seen  from  our  engraving, 
the  beams  are  chamfered  in  a very  elaborate 
manner,  as  are  likewise  the  uprights  and  the 
ends  of  the  joists,  giving  a contradiction  to  the 
assertion  of  some  members  of  the  profession, 
who  are  wont  to  persuade  themselves,  and  try 
to  persuade  others,  that  chamfers  are  a “modern 
invention.”  


CHEAP  GAS  FOR  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

It  may  be  readily  believed  and  easily  under- 
stood that  the  expenditure  for  gas  in  lighting 
stations  and  booking  offices  constitutes  a heavy 


item  in  the  accounts  of  the  railway  companies 
that  have  stations  in,  or  near,  London.  T1 
London  and  Northwestern  Company  paid,  if  w 
mistake  not,  over  40,0001.  for  gas  consumed  last 
year  in  London  and  the  suburbs,  at  its  stations, 
warehouses,  and  booking-offices.  Reference  was 
made  to  this  subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Company,  and  to  the  hope  that 
could  now  be  entertained  of  an  important  re- 
duction in  this  item  of  expenditure,  through  an 
arrangement  with  a new  gas  company,  that  was 
ready  to  engage  to  supply  gas  of  sixteen-candle 
illuminating  power,  at  2s.  3d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 
It  is  understood  that  the  company  referred  to  lias 
already  arranged  to  supply  the  Metropolitan, 
the  Metropolitan  District,  and  the  London  Chat- 
ham and  Dover  Companies,  with  gas  of  the 
quality  referred  to,  at  the  price  stated.  A con- 
dition of  the  supply  will  be  that  the  gas  com- 
pany shall  be  allowed  to  lay  pipes  along  the 
railway  companies’  lines,  from  the  gasworks  to 
; the  stations  or  places  where  the  gas  is  to  be 
consumed.  This  arrangement  will  obviate  the 
necessity,  and,  of  course,  the  heavy  cost,  of  an 


Act  of  Parliament,  and  will  deprive  the  gas 
companies, — which  are,  as  is  well  known,  a rich 
and  powerful  confederation, — of  a locus  standi  as 
opponents  of  the  new  company.  Land  for  the 
new  works  has  been  taken  at  WestBrompton  and 
at  Battersea,  from  which  there  is  communication 
with  all  the  railways  having  termini  in  London, 
north  and  south  of  the  Thames,  and  all  the  stations 
in  the  extensive  metropolitan  railway  district.  It 
is  stated  that  the  gas  rentals  paid  by  the  Lon- 
don railway  companies  amount  to  175,0001.  per 
annum,  and  that  fully  a third  of  that  sum  will 
be  saved  by  their  conti'acting  with  the  new  com- 
pany. It  will,  of  course,  be  seen  that  the 
arrangement  between  the  railway  companies 
and  the  gas  company  can  be  earned  out  without 
any  interference  with  or  breaking  up  of  the 
roads  or  streets.  It  may  be  expected  that  the 
other  companies  will  speedily  follow  the  example 
of  those  that  have  contracted  for  the  supply  of 
better  light,  at  a rate  so  much  lower  than  that 
they  are  now  paying. 

Mr.  George  Fbntoff  is  the  engineer  of  the  new 
company. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE  : ALBERT  BUILDINGS,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET. Me.  Frederic  J.  Ward,  Architect 
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SECURITY  AND  SASH  FASTENINGS. 

Something  lias  been  lately  said  as  to  obtaining 
a safer  method  than  the  one  in  use  for  securing 
sash  windows  and  reforming  their  fastenings. 

Before  making  some  suggestions  to  that 
end,  I would  point  to  the  communications  which 
appeared  in  the  Builder  on  a cognate  subject, 
from  different  correspondents,  in  the  volume  for 
1870,  “ On  Sashes  and  Sash  Hangings.”  Most 
of  our  present  sash-fasteners  are  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  security,  not  alone  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  majority  of  instances  they  are  “cheap  and 
nasty,”  and  of  bad  material,  bad  design,  and 
worse  workmanship,  but  because  the  sashes  to 
which  they  are  attached  are  not  constructed  in  the 
right  manner  at  the  point  where  all  the  danger 
lies.  The  meeting-rails  of  the  top  and  bottom 
sashes  are  seldom  or  never  made  of  sufficient 
thickness  or  breadth.  To  allow  for  the  thickness 
of  the  parting  slip  that  separates  both  sashes,  it 
is,  of  course,  requisite  to  add  to  the  breadth  of 
the  meeting-rails.  Some  sash-makers  allow  for 
the  additional  breadth  on  one  rail  alone  ; others 
equally  divide  it  between  the  two.  The  first 
method  is  the  worst,  and  the  second  method  not 
much  better,  if  what  is  technically  called  “ hook- 
ing” or  splaying  both  edges  of  the  meeting-rails 
is  not  done.  By  this  method  both  edges  of  top 
and  bottom  meeting-rails  lap  diagonally  against 
each  other.  This  method,  though  far  more 
secure  than  a square  meeting,  is  still  not  proof 
against  a thin  blade  of  steel  or  a knife  being  in- 
serted between ; but  it  is  far  preferable  to  the 
square  section,  as  the  blade  or  instrument  used 
will  have  to  pass  in  at  a great  inclination.  The 
fastener  can  be  put  on  in  this  instance  in  such  a 
manner  as  almost  to  counteract  any  successful 
insertion  of  a blade  unless  considerable  force  be 
employed. 

Here  is,  however,  in  our  opinion  a much  better 
method.  Let  the  edges  of  the  two  meeting-rails 
of  both  sashes  be  rebated,  the  meeting-rail  of 
the  lower  or  inside  sash  to  overlap  the  outer,  so 
that  their  rising  and  lowering  will  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  To  go  to  the  rudiments,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  thickness  of  the  sash-stiles  is  2£  in., 
and  the  parting-slip  or  bead  in  the  sash-frame 
a in.  thick.  Let  us  allow,  then,  in  the  breadth 
of  the  meeting-rails  for  what  will  give  a £ in.  or 
$ in.  rebate  : the  last  will  be  found  sufficient  if 
the  sashes  are  closely  fitted.  No  knife  or  thin 
blade  of  steel  can  be  inserted  in  this  instance,  as 
the  projecting  section  of  the  rebate  of  the  meet- 
ing-rail of  the  inside  sash  stops  it. 

In  making  sashes,  it  is  always  aimed  at  to  give 
the  meeting-rails  as  fight  an  appearance  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  belief  that  they  ought,  if  possible, 
to  correspond  with  the  bars, — a very  erroneous 
notion. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  thickness  of 
the  meeting-rail  of  an  ordinary  sash  should  be 
reduced  to  li  in.  or  1£  in.,  which  is  foolishly 
considered  by  many  very  gross  for  an  ordinary 
sash  meeting-rail.  In  fact,  they  should  not  be 
under  2 in.  in  thickness ; but  if  men  will  aim  at 
airy  lightness,  they  must  not  anticipate  security. 
In  future,  with  a view  of  increasing  the  strength 
and  security,  and  maintaining  the  lightness  of 
appearance  in  the  meeting-rails  of  ordinary 
sashes,  I would  recommend  that  the  meeting- 
rails  in  every  instance  should  be  composed  of 
either  oak  or  ash.  The  rebate  then  would  be 
more  strong  and  durable,  and  would  resist  a 
much  greater  degree  of  real  violence  and  open 
force.  In  respect  to  tho  suggestion  of  having 
the  meeting-rails  of  sashes  rebated,  there  will 
bo  some  people  who  will  pretend  to  see  objec- 
tions and  eyesores  at  once;  but  before  these 
are  made  we  will  anticipate  them.  As  to 
a rebate  being  unsightly  on  a meeting-rail  of  a 
sash,  it  is  no  more  unsightly  than  a rebate  on  a 
folding-door  or  a French  casement  window, 
which  has  to  bo  so  treated.  One  rebate  only  can 
be  seen  'from  the  outside,  and  this  only  when 
the  lower  window  is  raised;  and  even  in  the 
window  of  the  ground-story  of  a dwelling,  no 
person,  except  those  possibly  bent  on  looking 
out  for  the  sight,  would  take  notice  of  the  differ- 
ence. As  for  the  additional  trouble  in  the  pre- 
paration and  fitting  of  the  sashes,  we  see  very 
little  indeed.  All  sashes  should  be  fitted  to  their 
frames  before  leaving  the  workshop  or  builder’s 
yard  and  glazed.  Fitting  sashes  after  being  glazed 
is  an  unworkmanlike  fashion  and  leads  to°much 
loss  of  time  and  also  loss  of  glass,  as  a great 
quantity  of  it  is  often  broken  when  this  slovenly 
method  is  adopted.  The  rebating  of  the  meeting- 
rails  will  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  space 
occupied  by  the  sash-fastener,  as  there  will  be 
sufficient  room  for  the  screws  and  placement. 


A word  about  sash-fastenings  in  general. 
They  are,  as  a rule,  flashy  and  bad,  and  instead 
of  improving  in  quality  they  are  growing  worse, 
so  far  as  goodness  of  material  is  concerned.  In 
workmanship  and  artistic  design  they  have  little 
claims  to  “ honourable  mention.”  The  old  screw 
and  spring  sash-fasteners  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
since  were  far  preferable  and  more  secure  than 
any  of  our  present  descriptions.  The  screw  and 
spring  were  protected  in  the  barrel  or  tube  ; and 
when  the  screw  entered  its  corresponding  socket, 
at  each  revolution  both  sashes  were  drawn 
tighter  and  tighter  together.  The  opening  and 
closing  of  sashes  when  required  was  a little  more 
troublesome,  or,  rather,  was  not  so  expeditious 
as  now,  but  increased  security  was  obtained. 
The  more  we  consider  the  adoption  of  the  rebating 
process  the  more  we  are  convinced  of  its  security, 
and  are  prepared  to  meet  the  objection  which 
may  be  urged  against  it. 

If  the  meeting-rails  are  closely  fitted  they  wrill 
keep  close  for  years,  and  sand-bags  may  be 
dispensed  with.  Any  objection  that  may  be 
urged  in  the  matter  of  paint  clogging  up  the 
rebate  in  course  of  time  may  be  urged  against 
a rebate  in  other  instances,  but  no  such  thick- 
nesses of  coats  of  paint  may  be  anticipated,  as 
they  can  always  be  avoided  and  prevented  at 
each  repainting. 

After  all,  it  may  be  said  that  the  publication 
of  each  new  improvement  or  invention  con- 
nected with  the  security  of  house  property  is  but 
giving  so  many  useful  hints  to  burglars.  Swift, 
by  his  humorous  “Advice  to  Servants”  how  to 
cheat  their  masters,  opened  the  eyes  of  masters 
and  mistresses  a little  also,  and  led  them  to  be 
more  particular  in  their  manner  of  leading  people 
into  temptation. 

If  burglars  as  well  as  builders  are  assisted  by 
our  advice  we  cannot  help  it,  but  for  the  further 
information  of  the  latter,  who  may  be  tho  owners 
of  house  property,  we  would  advise  them  to 
provide  shutters  for  all  windows,  and  also  we 
would  advise  the  Commissioners  of  Police  to 
give  instructions  to  every  policeman  on  his  beat 
to  insist  that  all  shutters  to  windows,  particularly 
those  belonging  to  the  two  lower  stories,  should 
be  closed-to  before  midnight.  Porches  or  porticos 
to  dwellings  offer  great  facilities  to  confederated 
burglars  or  housebreakers,  who  can  make  ladders 
of  their  backs  in  the  interest  and  pursuance  of 
their  profession. 

Finally,  forcible  entry  can  only  be  resisted  by 
force,  or  counteracted  by  precautions, — household 
precautions,  and  those  belonging  to  the  public 
and  local  authorities, — or,  otherwise  translated, 
the  due  vigilance  of  “ the  man  on  the  beat.” 

A clever  burglar  is  not  stopped  or  awed  by 
trifles ; give  him  but  the  coveted  opportunity 
and  his  drills,  jemmies,  and  centre-bits,  and  even 
with  the  shutters  fastened  he  will  make  a 
stealthy  and  almost  noiseless  entry.  A diamond 
and  a leather  sucker  will  lift  a pane  of  glass,  or 
a piece  of  it,  with  a refreshing  smoothness  into 
the  tail  of  his  coat  or  working  apron,  and  after 
that  open  sesame  we  will  let  the  imagination  of 
our  readers  supply  the  rest. 

A Craftsman. 


CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING  INVESTMENTS. 

At  a local  conference  of  representatives  from 
Lancashire  Co-operative  Societies  recently  held 
at  Eccles,  near  Manchester,  the  employment  of 
capital  in  buildings  was  very  fully  discussed. 
We  condense  a short  notice  of  the  conference  from 
the  Co-operative  Neivs  : — The  subject  first  con- 
sidered was,  “ The  Best  Means  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Surplus  Capital,”  and  among  many 
suggestions,  that  of  cottage  building  seemed  to 
find  most  general  acceptance.  If  the  buildings 
were  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  members,  and 
suitably  located,  the  investment  yielded  a good 
and  safe  return,  and  was  advantageous  to  the 
members  generally.  It  also  conferred  apolitical 
power  which  could  be  used  in  defence  of  indus- 
trial interests,  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  an 
attack  upon  co-operative  societies  was  expected 
on  the  part  of  the  trading  and  mercantile  classes. 

In  most  cases  the  houses  were  built  by  the 
society,  and  either  leased  or  purchased  by  its 
members.  The  Rochdale  code  of  rules  was  com- 
mended, and  their  practice  was  to  lend  money 
for  building  purposes  at  5 per  cent.  The  work- 
ing classes  ought  now  to  require  good  houses, 
and  the  co-operative  societies  might  very  profit- 
ably provide  them.  They  frequently  found 
private  individuals  do  so  to  very  good  advantage. 
At  Radcliffe  they  had  built  thirty-one  cottages 
of  a good  class,  most  of  which  were  let  to  their 


members,  and  they  had  now  formed  a building 
committee,  to  whom  they  had  granted  4,0001. 
for  building  purposes.  Each  member  paid  a 
tenth  of  the  cost  to  start  with,  and  the  rest 
quarterly.  Cottages  were  generally  preferred  as 
an  investment  to  cotton.  But  it  was  urged  that 
there  should  be  somebody  on  each  building  com- 
mittee who  knew  the  trade,  and  they  should 
carefully  watch  the  extras. 

The  Bacup  Society  was  referred  to  as  a sur- 
prising instance  of  the  supply  and  employment 
of  capital.  They  had  already  more  manufac- 
turing companies  than  any  other  town  in 
England.  They  had  been  building  cottages  very 
extensively,  having  just  completed  sixty-five, 
and  having  passed  the  plans  for  twenty-two 
more.  They  would  probably  keep  on  building 
for  some  time,  as  they  cauld  dispose  of  the 
cottages  as  rapidly  as  they  were  erected.  Their 
society  had  12,000Z.  or  13,000J.  invested  in  dif- 
ferent companies.  They  had  found  building  a 
most  practicable  method  for  the  employment  of 
their  capital,  and  distributed  the  repayment 
from  purchasers  over  thirteen  years. 

Over  Darwen  was  another  instance  given 
worth  example.  They  had  found  the  capital  for- 
a paper-mill  which  was  nearly  ready  for  work. 
They  had  about  8,000 L invested  in  cottages,  of 
which  they  had  built  about  as  many  as  they  re- 
quired. They  had  next  agreed  to  go  into  coal- 
mining, and  were  then  in  treaty  for  the  purchase 
of  an  estate.  Having  provided  for  their  colliery 
they  were  thinking  of  a spinning-mill. 


A FATAL  MISTAKE. 

Sir, — I am  much  disappointed,  in  common 
with  many  of  your  readers  who  interest  them- 
selves in  the  great  question  of  public  health,  to- 
find  that  Mr.  Stansfeld  in  his  new  Bi  LI  permits 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  and  medical 
officers  of  health  still  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  authority.  Unless  this  important  pro- 
vision be  altered,  I venture  to  predict  that  the- 
Bill  will  never  work.  The  reason  is  short  and 
clear:  the  “ local  authority”  themselves  are  for 
the  most  part  the  great  perpetrators  of  sanitary 
sins ; and  how  can  I report  against  the  interests 
of  my  employers  ? An  Inspector. 


ALBERT  BUILDINGS,  QUEEN  VICTORIA 
STREET,  CITY. 

“Albert-buildings,”  now  nearly  completed 
have  a frontage  of  120  ft.  to  the  new  thorough- 
fare, Queen  Victoria-street,  with  returns  on 
Queen-street  and  Cannon-street  of  about  60  ft. 
each.  Tho  total  height  of  the  pile  in  the  centre 
is  80  ft.  The  traffic  to  the  upper  portions  of  the 
premises  is  intended  to  be  carried  on  by  means- 
of  a hydraulic  lift,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
staircase.  The  material  employed  in  the  eleva- 
tion is  Portland  stone,  and  very  little  ironwork 
is  used  in  the  construction.  Mr.  Frederic  J. 
Ward,  of  Cannon-street,  is  the  architect ; the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Tress  & Co. ; and  Mr. 
Frampton  is  the  carver. 


THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  CORNICES. 

Sir, — I have  always  found  great  difficulty  in 
designing  cornices  to  rooms  so  that  they  be 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  After  many 
failures,  I have  adopted  the  following  rule,  which 
will,  I think,  be  found  to  give  satisfactory 
results : — 

Take  half  the  width  of  the  ceiling  and  the 
height  of  the  wall  from  the  top  of  the  skirting 
to  the  ceiling,  and,  whatever  they  measure  in 
feet,  set  out  in  inches  for  the  cornice.  Let  as 
many  inches  as  half  of  what  the  ceiling 
measures  in  feet  be  set  off  for  the  members  on 
the  ceiling,  and  as  many  inches  as  the  wall 
measures  in  feet  be  for  the  members  on  the- 
wall.  Thus  the  cornice  will  measure  on  the  flat 
(not  girth)  a twelfth  of  the  height  and  of  half  the- 
width  of  the  room,  which  for  public  rooms  might 
be  increased  perhaps  to  a tenth  part  if  they 
were  low  in  pitch.  Of  course,  the  space  thus 
set  out  is  to  be  filled  in  with  members  and- 
enrichments  designed  in  due  proportion  with 
each  other, — a matter  with  which  I have  no- 
immediate  business. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  rule,  if  the  room  is 
narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height,  we  obtain 
more  members  on  the  wall  than  on  the  ceiling ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  wide,  we  have 
more  members  (in  proportion)  on  the  ceiling 
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than  on  the  wall ; thus  obtaining  a flexible  rule, 
which  the  necessarily  infinite  proportions  of 
rooms  require,  and  which  will,  I think,  be  found 
convenient,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfactory  in 
its  results,  and  as  such  will,  I hope,  be  useful  to 
some  of  your  readers,  from  any  of  whom, 
however,  I should  be  glad  to  hear  of  a better 
rule,  if  such  exists. 

E.  F.  Hutchins,  Architect. 


THE  HEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Kedesdale,  the.  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
it  was  probable  the  public  offices  now  building 
in  Downing-street  would  be  completed  about 
the  spring  of  the  year  after  next.  As  to 
the  second  question,  he  could  not  say  precisely 
when  the  houses  between  the  new  offices  and 
Parliament-street  would  be  pulled  down.  Rents 
were  being  got  out  of  some  of  these  houses, 
and  the  Government  thought  that  it  would  be  as 
well  to  have  the  advantage  of  those  rents 
as  long  as  possible.  Besides,  these  hid  from  view 
the  work  now  going  on  at  the  back  of  the  side  of 
Parliament-street  in  question.  With  regard  to 
the  noble  lord’s  third  question,  the  Government 
had  no  intention  of  widening  the  side  of  Parlia- 
ment-street near  to  the  new  public  offices.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  lord  that  there  would  be  a 
certain  amount  of  unsightliness  if  the  whole  of 
Parliament- street  was  not  opened  up ; but  it 
would  not  do  to  throw  the  cost  of  such  an  im- 
provement on  the  whole  country.  If  the  widen- 
ing of  the  street  was  found  to  be  necessary  on 
account  of  an  increase  of  traffic,  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. In  that  case,  however,  the  proper  body 
to  deal  with  it  would  be  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 


THE  PROPOSED  METROPOLITAN  AND 
ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  RAILWAY. 

ALLEGED  SERIOUS  INJURY  TO  HOUSES  AND  OTHER 
PROPERTY. 

It  is  stated  that  the  proposed  Metropolitan 
and  St.  John’s  Wood  Railway,  for  which  appli- 
cation is  about  to  be  made  to  Parliament,  will 
very  seriously  interfere  with  the  safety  and 
value  of  property  along  the  district  which  it 
intersects,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a deter- 
mined opposition  to  it  has  for  some  time  been 
resolved  upon  by  the  Marylebone  Board  of 
Works,  which  it  appears  is  now  to  be  followed 
up  by  the  Metropolitan  Board.  It  is  alleged  in 
opposition  to  the  project  that  the  company  by 
their  Bill  are  seeking  for  'powers  to  interfere 
with  houses  and  other  buildings,  without 
granting  compensation,  in  a manner  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  attempted  by  any  public  com- 
pany. It  is  urged  as  one  reason  why  the  Bill 
should  be  resisted  that  it  proposes  to  establish 
coal  depdts  in  some  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  which  it  is  contended  will  materially 
depreciate  the  value  of  property  in  the  vicinity ; 
also  that  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  line 
was  three  years,  so  that  the  West-end  streets 
might  be  blocked  up  for  that  period. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  AND  OTHER  WORKS 
AT  GREAT  YARMOUTH. 

The  new  Grammar  School,  in  the  Trafalgar- 
road,  is  now  approaching  completion.  The  build- 
ings comprise  master’s  house  and  offices,  dormi- 
tories, dining-hall,  and  other  accommodation  for 
about  forty  boarders.  School-room,  65  ft.  by 
26  ft.,  with  class-rooms  adjoining.  Entrance 
porch,  with  bell-turret  over,  spacious  lobbies, 
and  the  necessary  offices.  The  buildings  are  of 
Gothic  character;  the  walling  material  is  red 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  expenditure 
has  been  about  4,5001. 

St.  Peters  National  Schools. — These  schools 
have  recently  been  enlarged,  additional  accom- 
modation having  been  provided  for  about  100 
children. 

St.  Jamies’ s National  Schools. — The  designs 
for  these  schools  were  prepared  about  four  years 
since,  at  which  time  the  Infant  School  was 
built.  Contracts  have  now  been  entered  into 
for  the  completion  of  the  group  by  the  addition 
of  boys’  and  girls’  school,  with  the  necessary 
offices.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
about  500  children.  The  buildings  are  of  Gothic 
character,  walls  of  red  brick,  roof  open  timbered. 
The  cost  will  be  about  1,5001. 

St.  Nicholas  ( Priory ) National  Schools. — Con- 
siderable additions  are  about  to  be  made  to 


these  schools,  by  which  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  about  180  additional  children. 

St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Schools. — New 
rooms  have  just  been  completed  in  connexion 
with  these  schools.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  about  100  additional  children. 

St.  George’s  Denes. — New  school-rooms,  class- 
rooms, and  lecture-room  have  been  erected,  ad- 
joining to,  and  in  the  area  of  the  Baptist  Chapel. 
The  lecture-room  is  over  the  school  and  class- 
rooms, and  is  about  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  open- 
timbered  roof.  Convenient  and  direct  access  is 
obtained  from  the  lecture-room  to  the  galleries, 
and  from  the  school-rooms  to  the  ground-floor  of 
the  chapel. 

Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes. — The  Great 
Yarmouth  charity  trustees  have  instructed  their 
architect  to  prepare  plans  for  laying  out  a por- 
tion of  their  estate,  near  the  Caistor  road,  for 
building  purposes.  The  site  contains  about  7- 
acres,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  thereon  about 
200  small  houses  suitable  for  the  various  grades 
of  the  operative  and  working  classes.  The 
general  plan  and  scheme  for  laying  out  the 
ground  have  been  approved  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners of  England  and  Wales,  and  designs 
have  now  been  prepared  by  the  architect  for  the 
whole  of  the  dwellings. 

Mission  Church. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
new  Mission  Church  (Countess  of  Huntingdon) 
here,  in  a rapidly  increasing  part  of  the  town. 
The  building  will  be  Gothic  in  style,  with  flint 
walling  and  stone  dressings.  _ — L ” 

The  architect  in  all  theso  cases  is  Mr.  J.  L. 
Bottle,  of  London  and  Yarmouth. 


THE  CURACY  HOUSE,  PEWSEY,  WILTS. 

The  Curacy  House  in  the  High-street  has 
been  pulled  down.  The  new  building  recently 
finished  is  of  a Domestic  Gothic  character,  con- 
structed of  red  bricks  obtained  from  Devizes,  re- 
lieved with  bands  and  arches  of  coloured  bricks, 
and  having  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  Staffordshire  blue  and  brindle 
tiling,  laid  to  patterns.  The  entrance  porch 
forms  a feature  in  the  front  elevation,  having  a 
bold  open-timber  roof,  supported  on  brackets 
and  stone  corbels,  rising  between  the  two  front 
gables.  All  the  windows  have  been  filled  in 
with  quarry  lights  and  tinted  cathedral  glass, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Watson,  of  Loudon.  The 
ornamental  ironwork  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
ShriveU,  of  Long-acre.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas'.  Edwards,  builder, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  John  Birch,  architect. 


OLD  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  for  February  24th,  I 
notice  an  article  on  Old  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey,  reference  being  made  to 
an  earlier  church,  which  might  have  been  after- 
wards “cased.”  Perhaps  Mr.  Ferrey  may  not 
have  seen  the  following  extract  from  Pepys’s 
Diary,  September,  1668  : — 

“ It  is  pretty  here  to  see  how  the  late  church  was  but  a 
case  wrought  over  the  old  church.  You  may  see  the  very 
old  pillars  standing  whole  within  the  walls  of  this.” 

The  above  appears  to  have  been  entered  by 
Pepys  in  his  Diary,  after  paying  a visit  to  Old 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  then  being  pulled  down. 

J.  Hordern. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Bradford. — At  a meeting  last  week,  Mr.  Neill 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  submitted  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  & 
Mawson  for  schools  in  Feversham-street.  The 
cost  of  the  schools,  he  said,  would  be  9,232 1.  of 
which  7,0001.  were  for  the  buildings,  1,-1001.  for 
the  playgrounds,  2501.  for  fittings,  5321.  10s.  for 
architect’s  commission  and  clerk  of  works,  and 
501.  for  contingencies.  A sum  of  6301.  for 
paving  and  draining  of  streets  and  1321.  for 
expenses  of  conveyance  had  been  included  in 
the  former  vote  of  8,7501.  for  the  land.  He  did 
not  think  they  could  ask  the  ratepayers  to  sanc- 
tion the  erection  of  a school  that  could  be  much 
plainer  from  an  architectural  point  of  view  than 
the  one  shown  in  the  plans.  In  Bradford  hitherto, 
whenever  a public  building  had  been  erected, 
the  general  feeling  was,  after  a few  years,  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  better  done.  In  the  matter 
of  the  street  improvements,  the  men  who  had 
advocated  the  more  ambitious  plans  had  incurred 
a good  deal  of  unpopularity  at  the  time,  but 
public  opinion  was  year  by  year  coming  round 


to  their  view.  If  they  looked  at  schools  built 
twenty  years  ago,  the  general  feeling  now-a-  J 
days  was,  that  they  were  out  of  date,  and 
that  it  was  about  time  to  rebuild  them.  He  i 
urged  that  if  50,0001.  or  even  100,0001.  were  i! 
spent  on  schools  for  Bradford,  it  would  not  be  a | 
great  tax  on  the  people.  Mr.  Coates  said  he  was  (j 
acquainted  with  the  case  of  a school  nearly  as 
large  as  the  one  under  consideration,  the  cost  of  | 
which,  including  the  land,  would  be  about  6,0001.  f] 
He  might  add  that  the  cost  of  these  proposed  H 
schools  would  be  231.  per  head  of  the  accommo-  H 
dation,  against  an  average  cost  of  school  con-  r 

struction  of  71.  per  head.  Mr.  Neill  said  the  U 

actual  cost  of  the  schools  would  be  221.  10s.  per  r 
head.  He  did  not  know  what  school  Mr.  Coates  M 
was  referring  to,  but  he  supposed  it  would  be  l| 
Bishop  Ryan’s  school  in  Captain-street ; ho  | 
should  be  sorry  to  see  those  of  the  Board  built  | 
in  the  same  way.  The  resolution  was  carried  by  j; 

six  to  four. — Mr.  Neill  next  moved  that  the  l1 

Board  adopt  the  plans,  specifications,  and  esti-  | 
mates  produced  by  Messrs.  Milnes  & France  for  | 
schools  in  Bowling  Back-lane.  The  estimates  of  I 
this  school  by  the  architects  amounted  to  7,0001.  f 
The  buildings  were  set  down  for  5,0001.,  the  play-  I 
ground  1,0711.,  fittings  1851.,  architects’  commis-  I 
sion  and  clerk  of  works  4821.,  and  contingencies  I 
2631.  The  whole  cost  of  the  school,  when  com-  I 
plete,  including  land,  would  be  9,2501.  The  | 
playgrounds  would  be  laid  with  stone  to  a depth  | 
of  12  in.,  with  asplialte  over.  The  motion  was 
carried,  all  except  two  voting  in  its  favour. — Mr.  j 
Neill  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  plans,  j 
specifications,  and  estimates  submitted  by  i 
Messrs.  Simpson  & Langley  for  schools  in  1 
Ryan-street.  These  schools  would  cost  about  | 
141.  2s.  6d.  per  head  of  the  accommodation,  I 
including  the  price  of  the  land.  The  estimate  I 
for  the  buildings  was  6,3001. ; for  the  play-  I 
grounds,  1,5001., — a recreation  park  for  Little 
Horton  almost;  5001.  for  architects’  commis-  I 
sion  and  clerk  of  works.  The  total  cost,  in-  I 
eluding  that  of  the  land,  would  be  11,3001.  The  I 
resolution  was  carried.  Mr.  Neill  then  moved 
that  the  clerk  be  instructed  to  write  asking  the 
Education  Department  to  recommend  the  Public  I 
Loan  Commissioners  to  advance  25,682 1.  for  the 
erection  of  the  schools  of  which  the  plans  had 
been  approved.  The  motion  was  carried,  one 
only  voting  against  it. 

The  Dimensions  of  Class-rooms.  — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board  a long 
discussion  took  place  as  to  what  the  dimensions 
of  the  new  class-rooms  should  be.  It  was  agreed 
that  nine  square  feet  should  be  allowed  to  each 
child,  and  that  no  class-room  should  be  of  less 
than  360  superficial  feet.  It  was  understood 
that  this  decision  referred  only  to  the  three  or 
four  schools  about  to  be  constructed,  and  that 
the  general  question  will  be  discussed  at  some 
future  period. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

THOMPSON  V.  ALLISON. 

ALLEGED  BREACH  OP  CONTRACT. 

This  was  an  action  (tried  in  Nisi  Prius  Court,  New- 
castle) brought  by  Mr.  Matthew  Thompson,  of  Newcastle, 
architect,  to  recover  compensation  for  an  alleged  breach 
of  contract  entered  into  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Allison,  a brewer, 
residing  at  Uudercliffe,  near  Sunderland.  Mr.  Holker,  Q.C. 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Shield  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff: 
while  defendant  was  represented  by  Mr.  Aspinwall,  Q.C. 
and  Mr.  Crompton.  According  to  the  opening  statement 
of  Mr.  Holker,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  sought  to 
recover  damages  from  Mr.  Allison  for  having  failed  to 
carry  out  an  agreement  concerning  the  erection  of  an 
hotel,  and,  as  a consequence,  for  preventing  him  earning 
a considerable  amount  of  remuneration.  In  tho  month  of 
August,  1869,  both  parties  to  the  suit  met  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Charles  Mark  Palmer,  Grinkle  Hall,  Yorkshire,  and 
there  got  into  conversation  with  respect  to  the  erection  of 
a large  hotel  on  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  property 
at  Tynemouth.  Mr.  Allison  said,  “ By  the  bye,  nave  you 
not  to  do  with  the  estate  at  Tynemouth  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  ? I suppose  there  will  in  time 
be  large  building  operations  going  on  there  ? ” Pluintiff 
replied  that  he  was  connected  with  the  property,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  in  a short  while  there  would  be  a 
very  considerable  number  of  houses  built.  Mr.  Allison 
next  asked  if  there  was  a hotel  site  to  be  obtained  on  the 
estate,  and,  on  being  told  that  there  was,  said,  “ Well,  you 
know,  if  you  could  use  your  influence,  and  get  me  this 
site,  of  course  I should  employ  you  as  architect."  After 
plaintiff  had  promised  to  use  his  influence,  and  there  had 
been  something  said  as  to  the  kind  of  building  required, 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  desirability  of  adding  a 
ball-room  to  the  defendant’s  residence  at  Undercliffe,  and 
Mr.  Thompson  was  asked  to  go  over,  view  the  premises, 
and  then  tell  him  what  it  would  cost.  This  was  all  that 
occurred  at  Mr.  Palmer’s  residence  ; but  when  Mr.  Thomp-I 
son  returned  to  Newcastle,  he  saw  Mr.  Snowball,  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  commissioner,  and  obtained  from 
that  gentleman  a site  for  the  proposed  hotel.  The  de-i 
fendant  was  then  communicated  with,  and,  after  several 
discussions,  plans  were  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  a 
second-class  hotel,  and  Mr.  Thompson  was  asked  to  solicit 
tenders  for  the  building  from  several  of  the  local  contrac- 
tors. The  residence  was  also  examined  at  Undercliffe, 
and  plans  proposed  for  the  ball-room ; but  as  the  work 
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had  never  been  agreed  to  be  carried  out,  there  was  no 
charge  made  in  the  matter,  except  for  the  trouble  attendant 
on  the  preparation  of  the  designs.  The  erection  of  the 
hotel  was,  at  Mr.  Allison's  request,  allowed  to  stand  over 
until  the  beginning  of  1871,  when  Mr.  Snowball  began  to 
•request  that  the  conveyance  of  laud  should  Be  completed, 
in  order  that  the  duke  might  receive  the  money.  On  the 
4tli  of  March,  however,  when  all  was  in  readiness  for  a 
commencement,  Mr.  Allison  made  a request  that  a friend 
of  his,  Mr.  Moore,  should  be  engaged  as  an  assistant  to 
the  building,  in  order  to  get  experience  in  his  profession 
under  au  old-established  architect.  This  was  agreed  to, , 
but  as  it  transpired  that  Mr.  Moore  expected  to  bo  taken 
into  partnership,  Mr.  Thompson  dccli  nea  to  accept  any  such 
arrangement,  and  at  once  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the 
course  which  Mr.  Allison  had  chosen  to  adopt  towards 
him.  After  a good  deal  of  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Allison  requested  plaintiff  to  send  in  his  account  for 
preparing  plans,  and  also,  on  receiving  payment,  to  put 
the  plans  themselves  at  his  disposal ; but,  as  Mr.  Thompson 
objected  to  this  method  of  getting  the  work  done  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  also  know  that  he  would  lose  very  con- 
siderably by  being  deprived  of  his  per-centage  on  the 
building,  he  had  been  compelled  to  bring  the  present 
action,  in  order  to  secure  his  rights.  The  building  was 
estimated  to  cost  4.500L,  and  as  an  architect's  fees  were 
6 per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  or  2}  on  the  plans  and  2J  on  the 
work-,  the  plaintiff  now  contended  that  he  was  entitled  to 
a considerable  sum  as  compensation  for  his  lost  commis- 
sion. The  examination  of  the  plaintiff  being  concluded, 
Messrs.  Kyle,  Oliver,  and  Oswald,  architects,  were  called 
in  support  of  certain  charges,  nnd  the  propriety  of  the 
plaiutiff  'a  conduct  in  such  a matter  as  the  present.  They 
also  deemed  it  unusual  for  an  architect  to  be  dismissed  in 
the  manner  alleged.  After  Mr.  Holker  had  replied  upon 
his  case,  and  counsel  for  the  other  side  had  addressed  the 
jury,  his  Lordship  summed  up,  stating  that  plaintiff  sought 
to  recover  a sum  of  money  on  two  grounds, — first,  with 
respect  to  wrongful  dismissal,  and,  fading  that,  to  recover 
for  labour  performed,  asking,  of  course,  to  be  assessed  a 
proper  sum  for  work  done  under  the  circumstances.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  an  engagement  by  contract  up  to  the 
completion  of  the  work,  nor  any  evidence,  indeed,  of  a 
contract  to  the  effect  that  defendant  would  retain  him  in 
his  employment.  All  the  evidence  they  had  of  what  agree- 
ment was  made  between  the  parties  was  from  the  plaintiff. 
The  other  witnesses  of  his  case  knew  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  of  their  own  knowledge,  nor  had 
they  seen  the  defendant  at  all.  Therefore  they  had  only 
the  simple  testimony  of  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  whole  ease. 
At  the  close  of  his  lordship’s  remarks,  the  jury  retired  to 
consider  their  verdict,  and,  after  a short  absence,  returned 
with  a verdict  for  defendant,  deciding  that  plaint  ill' was 
only  entitled  to  the  65 l.  for  work  done,  which  had  been 
paid  into  court. 


WHO’S  TO  BLAME  ? 


interfere  with  the  interests  of  many ; I know  the  opposition 
they  will  have  to  encounter,  and  I know  also  the  principles 
involved  in  the  whole  system  are  so  correct  in  practice  as 
to  set  all  cavil  at  defiance.  I have  no  interest  in  this  com- 
munication : I am  neither  architect  nor  more  than  an 
amateur  builder ; the  only  object  I have  in  asking  its 
insertion  in  your  journal  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
all  a certain  method  for  making  a thoroughly  damp-proof 
house.  J.  W. 


A REMEDY  FOR  DAMP  WALLS. 

Sib, — Observing  in  your  columns  a correspondence  going 
on  respecting  “ damp  walls,”  and  their  cure,  I would  direct 
the  attention  of  your  correspondents,  Mr.  Sorby,  “ A.  B.," 
and  ‘‘A.  J.  B.,”  to  a waterproofing  solution,  the  most 
effective  that  I have  yet  met  with.  The  manufacturers 
term  it  “ Petrifying  Liquid.”  It  is  made  from  a very 
curious  species  of  silica  lately  discovered  in  Wales,  in  the 
basin  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  which  now  forms  the  bed 
of  a small  lake.  This  deposit  I saw  referred  to  in  your 
pages  a week  or  two  back.  It  is  silica  of  the  very  richest 
quality,  containing,  when  dry,  over  90  per  cent,  of  that 
mineral,  and  calcined  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  snow 
white.  The  Silicate  Paint  Company  of  Liverpool,  who 
have  this  deposit  in  their  hands,  use  it  ns  a base  for  their 
paints  instead  of  lead,  and  a most  beautiful  glossy  paint  it 
makes,  setting  extremely  hard,  but  the  waterproofing 
solution  is  invaluable  to  builders  or  owners  of  property 
that  is  subject  to  damp. 

I have  used  this  “ Petrifying  Liquid”  constantly  for  the 
last  eighteen  months,  in  its  transparent  and  coloured  state, 
and  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  damp  is  driven  in  from 
the  outside  through  the  absorbency  of  the  stone,  brick, 
&c.,  or  arises  from  the  ground.  I have  found  this  solution 
to  completely  effect  a cure,  and  at  a very  cheap  rate, 
averaging  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  yard.  I have  also  applied  it 
to  newly-plastered  walls  aud  papered  on  them  immediately 
afterwards,  aud  no  sign  of  damp  have  I yet  perceived. 

It  appears  that  this  silica,  being  in  such  an  extremely 
fine  state  of  division,  by  this  chemical  liquid  is  conveyed 
into  the  pores  of  the  stone,  plaster,  or  brick,  and  com- 
bines with  any  moisture  that  is  already  in  the  wall,  when 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for  a few  hours  causes  it  to 
petrify  nnd  return  to  a flint  ngain. 

Plaster  or  brick  that  has  perished  it  hardens  in  really  a 
wonderful  manner. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  wc  have  more  then  our  share 
of  moisture,  and  I have  found  the  ‘‘Petrifying  Liquid” 
the  only  permanent  cure  for  dampness. 

Liverpool.  W.  J.  Edmonds,  Surveyor. 

Wc  have  received  a similar  statement  from  Mr.  C. 
Bennett,  surveyor,  Deptford;  Mr.  F.  Griffiths,  architect, 
Chester,  and  from  other  correspondents  ; and  are  thus  led, 
in  face  of  a wide-spread  inquiry  for  some  such  material, 
to  depart  somewhat  from  our  usual  course  and  print  the 
above  communication. 


result  of  speculation,  or  of  an  artificially  pro- 
duced want,  or  by  a combination  amongst  manu- 
facturers, nor  even  for  their  special  benefit. 
They  are  indeed  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
sufferers,  for  tho  delay  in  executing  old  orders 
for  finished  iron  has  left  them  with  contracts  in 
hand,  which  enhanced  prices  for  labour  and  raw 
material  render  more  or  less  unremunerative,  and 
but  few  can  as  yet  have  been  able  to  avail  them- 
selves to  the  full  extent  of  current  and  profitable 
rates.  The  disturbed  and  altered  conditions  of 
the  labour  market  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
advance,  and  continue  to  render  any  immediate 
return  to  old  priceB  highly  improbable.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Middlesbrough  Presbyterian  Church.  — The 
designs  of  Messrs.  Ross  & Lamb,  architects, 
Darlington,  have  been  selected  in  competition 
for  the  New  England  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Schools,  to  be  erected  in  Middlesbrough. 

Chapel  at  Hoivden. — The  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  jun.,  architect,  Hull,  have  been 
selected  out  of  about  seventy,  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Howden,  for  a 
new  chapel  in  that  town.  Mr.  F.  N.  Pettingell, 
London  and  Hull,  and  Mr.  J.  Wills,  Kingsbridge, 
were  second  and  third  in  the  competition.  The 
site  of  the  chapel  is  in  St.  John-street. 

Portland  Water  Supply. — An  engineer  writes, — 
“ Can  you  inform  me  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
competition  for  plans  for  tbe  drainage  and  water  supply 
of  tne  Island  of  Portland,  respecting  wbicli  an  advertise- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  looal  Board  of  Health  appeared  in 
your  journal  in  July  of  last  year?  The  plans  and  specifi- 
cations asked  for  were  forwarded,  as  required,  on  tne  1st 
of  September  last.  Six  months  have  consequently  elapsed, 
during  which  time  no  tidings  have  reached  the  com- 
petitors ; and  an  application  to  the  clerk  to  the  Board  for 
information  has  met  with  no  reply. — Engineer.” 


BERLIN  HOUSE  OF  PARLIAMENT 
COMPETITION. 


Sir,— The  above  question  applies  to  many  cases  of 
neglect,  both  in  the  City  of  London  and  elsewhere.  What 
I want  to  call  attention  to  most  is  the  disgraceful  state 
that  urea  gratings  are  allowed  to  get  into.  A short  walk 
through  any  of  tho  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  City 
will  prove,  in  all  cases  where  the  gratings  have  been 
nxed  any  length  of  time,  the  stone  has  worn  away,  and 
leaves  the  caulking  standing  above  tho  paving  ; and  one  of 
Hie  worst  cases  can  be  seen  opposite  the  London  Tavern 
Bishopsgate-street,  where,  a fortnight  since,  I had  tho 
misfortune  to  tumble  over  one  of  these  traps.  I have 
been  disabled  in  my  right  hand  ever  since,  and  shall  be 
some  tune  before  I recover  the  use  of  it  again.  I think  a 
notice  of  this  matter  in  your  journal  will  save  many  a 
broken  limb  and  perhaps  life. 

A Victim  op  Somebody's  Neglect. 


DAMP-PROOF  HOUSES. 

The  most  important  question,  bow  to  form  a 
damp-proof  house,  has  occupied  tbe  attention  of 
architects  and  others  from  time  immemorial, 
and  still  the  object  is  not  accomplished.  The 
evil  consequences  from  damp  houses  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate. 


Money  has  been  expended  in  the  vain  attempt  to  prevent 
this  evil,  and  all  to  no  purpose  up  to  the  present.  There  is 
an  insurmountable  barrier.  The  reason  is,  stone  or  brick  is 
not  sui  table  for  building  houses  for  human  habitations,  from 
their  known  tendeucy  to  absorb  heat  and  moisture.  These 
are  the  great  destructive  agents  at  work  upon  all  tho 
building  materials  now  used, — heat,  causing  expansion  of 
stone  and  brick,  breaks  the  connexion  betwixt  the  lime 
and  the  stone,  and,  although  it  may  be  imperceptible  to 
the  eye,  still  it  is  sufficient  to  drink  in  the  beating  rain 
during  a storm.  The  capacity  of  most  kinds  of  stone  to 
receive  by  absorption  a large  quantity  of  water  is  well 
known  ; bricks  are  still  more  subject  to*  this  evil.  I took 
six  new  bricks  last  week  and  weighed  them  when  dry  as 
accurately  as  possible ; I then  steeped  them  in  water  for 
three  hours;  during  that  time  they  absorbed  15*  oz.  each. 
Now  as  it  is  known  to  be  impossible  to  remove  this  natural 
evil  from  stone  and  brick,  they  are  in  consequence  unlit 
tor  building  a house,  having  ull  the  conditions  of  health 
and  comfort  to  its  occupants,  and  having  the  capacity  to 
receive  they  must  have  also  the  capacity  to  give  out  again. 
11  this  is i so,  what  remedy  have  we  ? I say,  none,  unless 
«re  can  change  the  nature  of  these  materials.  For  ages 
past  this  has  been  the  great  battle,  and  has  up  to  this 
moment  defied  the  architect  and  the  artist,  as  your  useful 
polumns  will  testify  from  first  to  last.  The  next  question 
is,  will  architects  and  builders  still  persist  in  carrying  on 
his  hopeless  and  unequal  contest  ? Is  not  the  proof  on 
ill  sides  that  they  are  defeated  ? As  a last  resource, 
hey  apply  pitch,  coal  tar,  metallic  plasters,  aud  a hundred 
nostrums  ; slato  outside,  aud  lath  and  plaster  inside.  At 
ast  wo  let  the  cat  out,  and  let  us  ask,  why  not  use  lath 
iiul  plaster  mside  and  out } And  why  should  we  do  this  ? 
Because  it  has  not  the  capacity  to  receive  these  destructive 
igents,  and,  consequently,  it  cannot  give  them  out  again 
L challenge  any  investigation  that  science  can  suggest  in 
proof  of  this,  aud  I can  show  specimens  of  buildings  of 
ath  and  plaster  in  four  counties  and  in  the  most  exposed 
lituations,  that  have  withstood  the  most  violent  storms  of 
rind  and  rain,  and  have,  without  exception,  resisted  all, 
rithout  an  inch  of  paper  being  injured  or  discoloured! 
lome  of  these  houses  have  been  without  fires  for  months 
n winter,  and  may  be  left  for  years  without  fires,  and  will 
•etain  a purity  of  atmosphere  no  stone  or  brick  house  can 
lave.  In  making  these  simple  propositions,  I know  they  will 


A NUISANCE  : WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — There  was  a growl  from  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  a little  while  ago  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
frame  by-laws  for  the  management  of  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment. I wish  to  know,  therefore,  by  whose  obstruc- 
tive permission  that  most  offensive  and  abominable  nuisance 
is  kept  up  at  the  foot  of  the  western  (closed  up)  steps  of 
Waterloo  Bridge.  It  surely  does  not  require  any  great 
stretch  of  ingenuity  or  cost  to  put  a stop  to  it. 

Viatob. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  a Building  in  Sheffield. — In  West- 
street  a stable  at  the  rear  of  the  Hallamshire 
Hotel  has  fallen.  The  outer  wall  of  the  stable 
joined  the  Portobello  Steel  Works,  where  an 
additional  number  of  furnaces  are  about  to  be 
erected.  In  making  the  necessary  excavations, 
the  workmen  had  weakened  the  foundation  of 
the  stable  wall,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it 
caved  in.  A horse,  said  to  be  worth  between 
301.  and  40Z.,  was  inside  the  stable,  and  has 
sustained  severe  injuries. 

Fatal  Fall  of  a House  at  Frankfort. — A house 
in  tho  Judengasse  (Jews’-street),  Frankfort, 
lately  fell  in,  burying  the  inmates  of  it  in  the 
ruins.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  telegram  bring- 
ing this  news  was  despatched,  fourteen  persons 
had  been  taken  out,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
dead,  and  measures  were  being  adopted  to 
extricate  others,  though  with  great  difficulty. 
The  J udengasse  is  a street  of  quaint,  picturesque 
houses,  most  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity. 
Several  of  them  have  been  pulled  down. 


PRICE  OF  IRON. 

Messrs.  William  Bird  & Co.,  in  their 
“ Monthly  Price  Current,”  say, — “ The  advance 
in  the  price  of  iron  has  been  so  rapid  and 
continuous  that  it  is  not  surprising  buyers  should 
doubt  if  it  can  be  permanently  maintained.  This 
distrust  was  first  evidenced  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  holders  of  stocks  realised  the  oppor- 
tunity for  profits  afforded  by  their  ability  to  de- 
fiver  promptly.  The  expectation  of  replacing 
sales  from  stock  by  the  ordinary  course  of  supply 
from  makers  at  their  convenience,  and  on  lower 
terms,  has,  however,  ended  in  disappointment. 
Whilst  rise  upon  rise  was  declared  in  prices,  and 
made,  as  it  were,  under  protest,  and  accompanied 
by  a kind  of  apology  for  its  necessity,  production 
and  delivery  were  simultaneously  limited  by  the 
want  of  raw  material,  and  more  especially  of 
fuel.  The  present  advance  has  not  been  the 


In  reply  to  an  inquirer,  the  designs  (bearing 
the  names  of  their  authors)  are  to  be  delivered 
on  the  16th  of  April  next,  at  latest.  The  build- 
ing is  required  to  be  monumental : sculpture 
and  painting  to  be  employed  externally.  Only 
sketches  are  desired,  and  these  are  to  be  publicly 
exhibited  for  four  weeks  before  going  to  the  jury 
for  examination.  The  jury  consists  of  four 
members  of  the  council,  and  eight  members 
chosen  by  the  Diet.  These  members  choose  six 
architects  and  a sculptor  for  the  tribunal  of 
arbitration. 

The  members  have  selected  for  the  tribunal  of 
arbitration : — 

As  architects — Geheim  RegierungsrathHitzig, 
Berlin ; Professor  Lucae,  Berlin ; Professor 
Semper,  Vienna ; Professor  Neureuther,  Munich  j 
Ober  - Baurath  Professor  Schmidt,  Vienna ; 
Baurath  Statz,  Cologne.  As  sculptor — Professor 
Drake,  Berlin. 

For  jthe  design  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
jury,  best  solves  the  given  problem,  a First  Prize 
of  1,000  Friedrichs  d’or  will  be  paid.  Further 
prizes,  each  of  200  Friedrichs  d’or,  will  be  paid 
for  the  next  four  best  designs. 

The  premiated  designs  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  realm. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  delegates  representing 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  tho  principal 
building  films  in  London  have  sent  a memorial 
to  the  employers  in  accordance  with  a reso- 
lution of  their  constituents,  asking  the  masters 
to  concede  to  them  a shortening  of  the  hours 
of  labour  to  fifty-one  hours  per  week,  with 
an  advance  of  one  penny  per  hour  on  wages, 
thus  making  the  sum  of  li.  18s.  3d.  for  fifty- 
one  hours’  work,  and  respectfully  requesting 
the  employers  to  meet  an  equal  number  of  men 
to  draw  up  and  arbitrate  upon  a code  of  work- 
ing rules  for  the  future  guidance  and  better  re- 
gulation of  the  trade.  That  six  weeks’  notice  be 
given,  dating  from  the  1st  day  of  March,  1872, 
and  that  the  above  conditions  come  into  opera- 
tion on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1872. 

Another  old-established  firm  has  acceded  to  the 
proposals  of  their  workmen,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nine-hours  movement  ; Messrs.  Johnston, 
Brothers,  Mediteval  Metal  Workers,  of  High 
Holbom,  having  at  once  agreed  to  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  time,  to  date  from  the  first  week  in 

March. The  workmen  in  the  employ  of 

Messrs.  Strode  & Co.,  the  eminent  gas-engineers 
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of  Osnaburgh-street,  Regent’s  Park,  and  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  having  waited  upon  the  firm 
requesting  them  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
nine-hours  system,  they  have  readily  granted 
the  same,  viz.,  that  for  the  future  the  working 
week  shall  consist  of  54  hours,  the  wages  to 
remain  as  before. 

Northampton. — A meeting  of  carpenters  and 
joiners  has  been  held  in  this  town  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  steps  to  ask  the  masters  to  con- 
cede the  nine-hours  movement  and  to  adopt  a 
new  code  of  rules  for  the  governance  of  those 
trades.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Pickering.  There 
were  also  present  Mr.  E.  Brimley  and  Mr.  G. 
Pell,  delegates  from  the  amalgamated  carpenters 
and  joiners’  society,  and  Mr.  Thompkins  and 
Mr.  Green,  delegates  from  the  local  society ; the 
four  forming  delegates  from  the  trades’  council. 
The  chairman  denounced  strikes  as  injurious  to 
both  employer  and  employed,  and  referred  to  the 
general  concession  of  the  nine-hours  movement 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  advocated  the 
principle  of  uniformity  of  labour,  especially  in 
the  building  trade,  and  requested  the  meeting  to 
pass  the  rules  which  would  be  submitted  to 
them.  The  rules  were  passed,  and  the  1st  of 
April  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  on  which  it 
should  be  suggested  that  these  rules  come  into 
operation. 

York. — There  has  been  a general  strike  made 
by  the  masons,  joiners,  and  bricklayers  connected 
with  the  York  building  trade,  and  as  a conse- 
quence several  hundreds  of  them  are  out  of  em- 
ployment, besides  a large  number  of  labourers, 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  strike.  The 
bricklayers  have  hitherto  worked  fifty-six  hours 
per  week  for  29s.  2d.  wages.  They  ask  a 
reduction  of  hours  to  50  V,  and  the  same  wages 
as  before.  The  masters  offer  to  reduce  the 
hours  to  fifty-three,  or  one  hour  less  than 
nine  hours  a day.  The  joiners  gave  notice 
of  their  present  action  three  months  Bince. 
Prom  fifty  - six  hours  they  demand  a re- 
duction to  fifty  hours,  and  an  increase  of 
wages  at  the  rate  of  6Jd.  per  hour  instead  of  6d. 
The  masters  offer  to  reduce  to  fifty-three  hours, 
and  to  give  6f  d.  per  hour.  The  masons  have  in 
the  summer  months  worked  fifty-six  hours,  at 
the  rate  of  6£d.  per  hour.  They  seek  for  a re- 
duction of  time  to  fifty  hours  and  a half,  and  an 
increase  of  pay  to  the  rate  of  7£d.  per  hour.  The 
employers  here  also  offer  to  reduce  the  hours  to 
.fifty-three.  In  the  latter  branch  one  or  two  of 
the  smaller  masters  have  given  way  to  the  men. 
The  labourers,  who  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment,  have  also  met.  They  have  been 
paid  at  the  rate  of  19s.  3d.  a week,  and  they 
have  resolved  to  demand  a guinea,  but  not  to 
go  out  upon  it  until  May  next.  The  masters  in 
the  mean  time  offer  19s.  10£d.  per  week,  or  an 
increase  of  7Vd.,  and  a decrease  of  the  hours  of 
labour  to  fifty -three. 

Cockermouth. — The  masons  and  wallers  of 
Cockermouth  have  made  application  to  their 
masters  to  adopt  the  nine-hours  system,  and 
have  threatened  to  turn  out  if  the  application  be 
refused. 

Bishop  Auckland. — A meeting  of  joiners  and 
carpenters  now  on  strike  has  been  held  at  Bishop 
Auckland,  to  bring  the  strike  there,  if  possible, 
to  a final  settlement.  Five  out  of  seven  of  the 
masters  have  acceded  to  the  fifty-three  hours  and 
Is.  more  wages  for  the  present,  and  Is.  more 
advance  within  two  months  fi’om  this  date.  The 
men  agreed  to  adopt  the  present  settlement,  and 
to  appoint  four  men  to  meet  four  of  the  masters 
within  the  time  stated  to  settle  the  fifty-hours 
question ; and  if  they  cannot  agree,  each  party 
to  appoint  an  independent  arbitrator,  and  accept 
his  decision.  Two  shops  remained  out. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  ADULTERATORS. 

Apropos  of  a remark  made  in  our  last  number,  as 
to  Mr.  Muntz’s  new  Bill  and  the  analysts  under  a 
past  Act,  aDublin  correspondentcalls  our  attention 
to  what  can  be  done  under  the  Act  of  1S60.  The 
Dublin  corporation  have  summoned  three  milk- 
vendors  before  the  police  magistrates,  and  had 
them  fined,  merely  for  adulterating  their  milk 
with  water,  on  the  evidence  of  the  city  analyst, 
in  the  respective  sums  of  51.,  31.,  and  21.,  besides 
being  ordered  to  pay  for  public  advertisements 
of  their  own  names,  addresses,  and  offences. 
Now  if  this  can  be  done  in  Dublin,  why  can  it 
not  be  done  in  London  and  elsewhere  ? Is 
not  Dr.  Letheby  the  City  analyst  for  London  ? 
But  was  it  not  he  who  lately  himself  defended 
the  adulteration  of  butter  ? In  any  new  Act 


there  must  be  clauses  compelling  the  proper 
authorities  to  act,  and  not  merely  wait  for  com- 
plaints ; and  analysts  ought  to  be  obliged  to  do 
something  in  return  for  holding  such  an  office. 
Perhaps  they  want  sufficient  motive  power  under 
the  Act.  They  ought  to  be  active  and  detective 
officers,  doing  nothing  else  than  perpetually 
testing  food  and  drink,  unawares  to  tradesmen 
and  merchants,  and  holding  over  the  whole  class 
therefore  the  salutary  terrors  of  the  risk  of 
exposure,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  as  a preventive 
of  the  unmeasured  rascality  which  now  prevails 
amongst  them. 


AN  AMBITIOUS  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Amongst  the  several  projects  for  railway 
extensions  which  will  come  before  Parliament  in 
the  course  of  the  present  session,  one  is  a Bill 
promoted  by  the  Mersey  Railway  Company  at 
Liverpool.  Last  year  this  company  obtained 
powers  for  the  construction  of  a submarine  rail- 
way under  the  Mersey  between  the  Liverpool 
and  Birkenhead  shores,  and  they  are  now  apply- 
ing for  additional  powers,  which  include  the  ex- 
tension of  their  line  from  the  Mersey,  under- 
ground, into  the  centre  of  Liverpool.  In  their 
Bill  they  seek  Parliamentary  sanction  for  the 
purchase  of  several  properties  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Exchange,  and  amongst  other  build- 
ings which  they  have  scheduled  with  the  inten- 
tion of  absorbing  for  the  purposes  of  their  un- 
dertaking is  the  town-hall,  situated  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  new  exchange,  of  which  it  is  one 
side  of  a quadrangle  and  square  formed  by  the 
two  buildings.  The  corporation  are  unwilling 
that  their  municipal  temple,  under  the  roof  of 
which  royalty,  ministers  of  state,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished magnates  have  been  entertained, 
should  be  demolished,  or  converted  into  railway 
booking  offices,  and  they  have  just  decided  to 
oppose  the  railway  company’s  Bill  before  Par- 
liament in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
the  obnoxious  clause. 


DRAINAGE  OF  WINDSOR. 

TnE  Windsor  Board  of  Health  are  still  in 
difficulty  in  l’espect  to  the  drainage  question.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a 
sewage  farm  at  Horton,  but  after  some  discus- 
sion the  plan  was  considered  too  expensive,  and 
it  was  not  carried  out.  Then  Mr.  Dover’s  pro- 
cess was  adopted,  and  negotiations  were  carried 
on  between  the  Board  and  that  gentleman  for  a 
considerable  time,  bnt  to  no  purpose  ; and  now 
the  Board  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
ABC  scheme,  but  we  understand  it  is  not  likely 
to  meet  with  favour,  and  the  site  for  the  pro- 
posed works  is  not  happily  placed.  It  appears 
by  a letter  published  in  the  Windsor  and  Eton 
Express,  of  [the  17th  ult.,  from  Mr.  Harkness, 
C.E.,  of  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  that  six 
years  ago  he  proposed  a plan  for  collecting  all 
the  drainage  of  Windsor,  Eton,  Slough,  and 
Windsor  Castle  to  a central  point  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Thames  by  gravitation  and  pumping 
it  to  Chobham,  Finchley,  or  Bagshot,  where 
suitable  land  could  be  purchased  at  a moderate 
price  for  a sewage  farm.  The  cost  of  carrying 
out  this  plan  amounted  to  60,000?.,  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  three  towns  and  the  Castle. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  AT  LEEDS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Town  Council, 
the  town  clerk  read  a report  on  the  utilisation  of 
sewage,  which  had  been  presented  by  a sub- 
committee of  the  Streets  and  Sewerage  Com- 
mittee. This  document  stated  that  the  “ABC  ” 
system  of  works  had  been  in  operation  since 
January  9th.  The  sub-committee  had  had  the 
effluent  water  analysed,  and,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  "AB  C”  process  would  render  the 
effluent  water  so  pure  that  it  might  “ flow  into 
the  river  Aire  without  causing  a nuisance,  or 
becoming  injurious  to  public  health,”  called  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  immediate 
necessity  of  at  once  asking  the  Council  for  the 
requisite  authority  to  proceed  to  the  full  com- 
pletion of  the  scheme.  30,000?.  had  been 
expended  on  the  land  and  in  the  erection  of 
works  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  on 
2,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  per  day.  Alderman 
Tatham  proposed  a resolution  to  that  effect,  and 
said  he  “ hoped  the  Coimcil  would  not  go  into  the 
question  as  to  what  might  be  a better  system  of 
dealing  with  the  sewage  than  that  which  they  had 
taken  up,  because,  if  there  were  superior  modes, 
they  would  not  avail  them  now  in  meeting  the 


difficulty  in  which  the  riparian  owners  had  j 
placed  them.” 

Mr.  Mosley  moved  as  an  amendment, — 

“ That  the'Government  Medical  Board  be  requested  to  | 
send  an  agent  to  Leeds,  to  test  our  sewage  water  after  ; 
leaving  the  tank  of  the  ABC  system,  in  order  to  ascertain  i 
ifitisso  far  purified  as  to  be  admissible  into  the  river  - 
before  the  Council  grants  any  sums  of  money  to  extend  J 
the  sewage  utilisation  scheme." 

Alderman  Joy  estimated  that  it  would  take  i 
50,000?.  per  year  to  work  the  “ABC”  system 
so  as  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  > 
Leeds,  and  said  they  were  not  justified  in  com- 
mitting themselves  to  such  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture on  so  doubtful  a scheme.  After  some  : 
discussion,  however,  the  amendments  were  ; 
defeated,  and  the  original  resolution  was  adopted.  ! 

It  has  been  arranged  before  Vice-Chancellor  i 
Bacon  that  there  shall  be  an  extension  of  time  t 
for  one  year  under  the  injunction  against  the  < 
Corporation  of  Leeds,  restraining  them  from  t 
discharging  the  sewage  of  the  borough  into  the 
river  Aire,  the  Corporation  undertaking  to  pur- 
chase fifteen  acres  of  land,  or  obtain  compulsory- , 
powers  to  purchase  the  same  next  session,  for  i 
the  erection  of  works  for  the  disposal  of  the  : 
sewage.  


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Associ-  • 
ation  was  held  on  February  28th,  in  the  hall,  5, 
St.  Andrew’s-square ; Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  • 
president,  in  the  chair. 

The  second  part  of  a paper  on  “ House-drains  = 
and  Plumber  Work  ” was  read  by  Mr.  John  r 
■Paterson,  architect.  To  secure  a perfect  system 
of  drains  and  appliances,  Mr.  Paterson  urged  it  i 
was  necessary  to  trap  all  rain-water  pipes,  and 
have  an  air- vent  in  all  house-drains.  He  pointed 
out  where  flaws  in  the  arrangement  were  most  I 
likely  to  occur  in  consequence  of  defective  con- 
struction or  decay  of  the  soil  and  waste  pipes  by  > 
corrosion.  Although  the  necessity  for  air-pipes  s 
was  well  known,  it  was  astonishing  how  seldom  i 
they  were  found  where  they  ought  to  be.  He  c 
recommended  an  independent  stalk  of  air-pipes,  : 
to  which  a branch  from  every  trap  should  be  . 
joined.  This  would  not  only  prevent  the  trap 
being  emptied  by  suction,  but  would  ventilate  t 
the  whole  of  the  soil  and  waste  pipes,  and 
thereby  render  them  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  c 
by  the  noxious  air.  He  condemned  the  practice 
of  fitting  up  cisterns  beside  water-closets,  as  was 
commonly  done  in  flatted  houses.  Where  this 
could  not  be  avoided,  water-tight  covers  should 
be  provided  for  the  cisterns. 


OUR  ENGINEER  OFFICERS. 

Sir, — An  extract  from  Allen's  Indian  Mail, 1 
quoted  in  the  Times  of  the  29tli  ult.,  clearly  [ 
Bhows  that  the  recent  surprising  failures  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Government  buildings  in 
India,  are  really  due  “ less  to  native  rascality ; 
than  to  our  own  officers’  ignorance.”  This  is  a ; 
notable  discovery,  after  the  great  amount  of  > 
“bouncing”  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  when  i 
allusion  is  made  to  the  scientific  education  of  > 
engineer  officers. 

Some  forty  years  ago  Colonel  Pasley  made 
great  and  praiseworthy  efforts  to  improve  the 
education  of  our  engineering  cadets,  especially, 
as  regards  the  arts  of  construction,  with  what  i 
results  we  now  see. 

Might  I be  permitted  humbly  to  suggest  to 
our  young  prince  (whose  restoration  to  health  is 
causing  delight  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage), 
that  he  might,  -with  great  advantage  to  the 
country,  engage  the  first  fruits  of  his  conva-: 
lescence  in  prosecuting  a few  stern,  searching 
inquiries  into  the  causes  which  are  diverting  tliei 
attention,  and  undermining  the  efficiency  of  our 
Engineers,  both  officers  and  men. 

We  know  not  how  soon  the  enemy  may  be  at 
our  gates;  let  us  not  be,  like  Nero,  caught 
fiddling.  Suum  Clique. 


THE  PROPOSED  CHANNEL  TUNNEL,  i 
Strong  endeavours  are  being  made  to  raise 
subscriptions  to  the  30,000?.  fund  for  cutting  a 
drift-way  under  the  Channel.  We  hear  that 
about  10,000?.  have  already  been  subscribed? 
and  amongst  the  most  prominent  contributors 
are  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  200?. ; Mr.  Thomas 
Brassey,  M.P.,  1,000?.  ; Lord  Richard  Grosvenor 
M.P.,  500?. ; Marquis  of  Westminster,  200?. ; 
Lord  Delamere,  200?. ; Mr.  E.  Blount,  C.B., 
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2001. ; Mr.  Albert  Grant,  3001.  ; Mr.  A.  Joy, 
400Z.  ; Mr.  Pender,  200Z.  ; Sir  R.  Wallace,  200Z. ; 
Sir  W.  Jackson,  200Z.  ; Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  bai-t., 
M.P.,  200Z. ; and  Sir  E.  Buckley,  bart. ; Admiral 
George  Elliot ; Captain  Beaumont,  R.E.,  M.P. ; 

Sir  R.  A.  Cunliffe,  bart.;  &c. A correspondent, 

commenting  on  Mr.  Morant’s  letter,  in  our  pages, 
urges  that  the  tunnel  may  be  made  in  the 
Xi  Gault.”  The  writer  ridicules  the  notion  of 

attempting  it  in  the  lower  chalk. Another 

correspondent  insists  upon  Dungeness  and 
Audreqelles  being  the  proper  termini  for  the 
tunnel.  “For  the  furtherance  of  the  tunnel 
scheme,  I boldly  say  that  at  Dungeness  may 
be  found  the  following  advantages  over  any 
other  locality  which  has  been  suggested, — viz.,  a 
soil  of  clay,  a splendid  level  approach  to  the 
shore,  a beach  Buperbly  adapted  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  air-shaft,  lighthouse, 
&c.,  called  ‘ Le  Colbart,’  exactly  half-way 
across,  where  at  low  spring  tides  there  are  only 
about  two  fathoms  of  water,  and,  what  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata,  a very 
excellent  material  on  the  spot  for  building  of  all 
kinds.” 


Sir, — A letter  appeared  in  your  journal  recently  signed 
“,'A.  W.  Morant,  in  which  that  gentleman  gave  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  construction  of  the  above  great  scheme 
was  next  to  an  impossibility ; and  to  bear  out  this  assertion 
hementionedsomeofthedilHcultiesheencountered  as  engi- 
neer to  the  Norwich  intercepting  sewers.  Now,  sir,  being 
not  only  a firm  believer  in  the  possibility,  but  likewise  in 
the  practicability,  of  the  grand  submarine  work,  I should, 
with  your  permission,  like  to  ask  Mr.  Morant  the  following 
questions. 

Did  he  employ  sufficient  power  for  pumping  out  the 
large  bodies  of  water  met  with  F Did  he  have  duplicate 
-engines  and  pumps  in  cases  of  breakdowns,  which  do  and 
will  occur  where  machinery  is  worked  day  and  night  with- 
out intermission  ? And,  lastly,  did  he  keep  the  brickwork 
well  up  to  the  face  of  tho  mining  ? 

Unless  these  precautions  were  taken  (from  his  own 
statement  I imagine  they  were  not),  it  must  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  works.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  for  Mr.  Morant 
to  argue  from  analogy  on  such  a gigantic  undertaking 
as  the  proposed  tunnel  at  Dover  from  his  experience  at 
Norwich  F A Practical  Engineer. 


Sir, — Mr.  Alfred  W.  Morant  states  in  a letter  in  the 
Duilder  of  the  2-lth  ult.,  that  the  proposed  tunnel  is  to  be 
made  “ in  the  upper  chalk,”  notwithstanding  that  I assured 
you,  in  reply  to  the  article  in  the  Builder  of  January  27th, 
printed  in  your  issue  of  tho  10th  ult.,  that  the  proposed 
tunnel  would  be  made  in  the  lower  chalk,  and  that  it  was 
because  it  could  be  mado  there  in  the  lower  chalk  tho  pro- 
posed site  for  it  had  been  selected.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
reiterate  this  F * 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  there  are  already  some  hundreds 
of  miles  of  “tunnels”  (colliery  and  lead-mine  workings) 
under  the  sea,  and  that  therefore  the  proposed  tunnel  is 
neither  so  novel  nor  so  extraordinary  or  hazardous  an 
undertaking  as  some  would  make  the  world  believe.  If 
there  were  coal  or  lead  to  be  sought  for  in  mid-channel,  it 
would  have  been  driven  to  long  ago,  without  fuss  or 
wonder.  Tile  Secretary  or  the  Company. 


UHisctllatust. 

Tlie  Artizans',  Labourers’,  and  General 
Dwellings  Company,  Limited. — The  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  on  Saturday,  at  1,  Great  College- 
street,  Westminster,  Mr.  J.  Baxter  Langley, 
chairman  of  the  company,  presiding.  There  was 
a good  attendance.  This  company  possesses  in 
various  towns  houses  which  are  rented,  and  ulti- 
mately to  be  owned,  by  the  working-class  tenants. 
Tho  report  stated  that  the  amount  of  share 
capital  is  now  18,580Z.,  showing  an  increment 
during  the  year  of  12,580Z.  The  uncalled  capital 
is  22,000Z.  The  directors  proposed  a dividend  of 
€ per  cent,  on  share  capital,  and  5 per  cent,  on 
deposits,  leaving  a balance  of  284Z.  8s.  l£d.  to  be 
carried  forward  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  share- 
holders who  have  recently  joined  include  peers, 
members  of  Parliament,  merchants,  and  others 
of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society,  as 
well  as  many  working  men.  One  of  the  objects 
of  the  company  is  to  direct  operations  more 
particularly  to  some  of  those  large  centres  of 
populations  where  overcrowding  is  notorious,  and 
where  the  laws  of  sanitary  science,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  construction,  ventilation,  and  im- 
provement of  workmen’s  dwellings,  appear  to  be 
altogether  ignored.  The  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  dividend  declared. 

The  P olytechnic . — The  directors  of  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  have  purchased  Messrs. 
Bryceson’s  Electric  Organ,  which  has  been  for 
some  considerable  time  on  view  in  their  theatre. 
Duplicate  key-boards  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
Great  Hall,  with  a cable  connecting  the  organ 
in  its  original  position,  and  in  no  way  interfering 
with  the  key-boards  in  front  of  the  stage  in  the 
theatre. 


* Mr.  Morant’s  letter  was  written  before  the  appearance 
of  the  communication  referred  to. — Ed. 


The  Hallington  Reservoir  of  the  New- 
castle Waterworks.— The  directors  of  the 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Water  Company  state 
in  their  twenty-seventh  annual  report,  that  the 
new  reservoir  at  Hallington,  which  has  been  in 
progress  since  August,  1869,  is  now  practically 
completed.  The  reservoir  was  estimated  to 
contain  about  600  millions  ef  gallons ; the  con- 
tents, however,  are  found  to  exceed  this  by  85 
millions,  the  true  quantity  being  685  millions. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  in  store  540 
millions,  and  this  quantity  is  daily  increasing. 
The  water  at  present  in  store,  taking  old  and 
new  reservoirs  together,  is  1,070  millions  of 
gallons,  which,  when  Hallington  is  full,  will  be 
further  augmented  to  1,200  millions.  The 
directors  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  skill 
and  attention  displayed  by  Mr.  Bateman,  their 
engineer,  and  his  staff.  Credit  is  also  due  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  McGuire,  the  contractor,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  carried  out  the  works, 
and  managed  the  men  employed  thereon  for  the 
last  three  years.  There  has  not  been  a single 
case  of  misconduct  with  the  workmen ; no 
strikes,  riots,  nor  even  a case  of  poaching.  The 
workmen  lived  in  huts  or  temporary  dwellings. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society. — On  Tuesday  evening  before  last,  this 
Society  held  a meeting  in  the  large  room  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  which  was  fairly  attended. 
The  Rev.  the  President  of  Trinity  occupied  the 
chair.  The  chairman  called  on  Mr.  J.  P.  Ear- 
waker,  of  Merton,  to  speak  on  “ the  most  im- 
portant archaeological  discoveries  during  the 
past  year  in  the  neighbourhood.”  After  which 
Mr.  James  Parker  gave  an  account  of  the  Gar- 
ford  Barrow,  near  Abingdon,  which  had  lately 
been  opened  under  his  supervision,  illustrated 
with  maps,  plans,  views,  &c.  Nothing  was 
found  in  tho  barrow  which  did  not  appear 
anterior  to  the  Roman  occupation,  but  in  a field 
near,  a vast  amount  of  Roman  pottery  was 
found,  which  all  pointed  to  the  third  century. 
Professor  Rolleston  did  not  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Parker.  The  urn  found  in  the  barrow  ap- 
peared to  him  clearly  of  the  Saxon  type,  as 
whenever  an  urn  of  that  shape  had  been  found 
containing  burnt  bones  it  was  always  Saxon. 

The  Electric  Light.  — Writing  to  the 
Standard,  Mrs.  Mary  Staite,  in  reference  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  electric  light  at  the  South 
Foreland  Lighthouse  recently,  says  that  her 
husband,  the  late  William  Edward  Staite,  was  the 
originator  and  patentee  of  the  application  of 
electricity  to  lighting  purposes,  and  that  at  the 
time  of  liis  death,  in  1854,  he  had  so  improved 
upon  it  as  to  produce  a powerful  light,  which 
was  pronounced  by  scientific  men  perfect  for  all 
practical  pui’poses.  He  held  patents  for  this 
country,  America,  and  several  places  on  the 
Continent.  Exhibitions  were  given  from  time  to 
time  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  of  England, 
including  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Staite  also  had  the  honour  of  exhibiting  his 
light  twice  by  command  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  the  late  Prince  Consort.  A tower  was 
erected  by  the  Liverpool  Dock  committee,  where 
the  light  was  tested  for  a considerable  time,  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  it  would  have  been 
permanently  adopted  in  Liverpool  had  not  Mr. 
Staite’s  death  put  a stop  to  all  further  proceed- 
ings at  that  time. 

Not  to  Every  One  liis  Own. — Mr.  W.  Cave 
Thomas  has  before  now  seen  his  proposals  taken 
up  and  carried  out  by  others.  It  is  happening 
to  him  now  in  respect  of  army  organisation. 
Mr.  Thomas’s  proposal,  first  roughly  sketched  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  1867,  and  further 
developed  in  a lecture  at  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  before  Sir  William  Cod- 
rington,  March  12th,  1869,  was  to  divide  the 
country  into  military  districts,  and  localise 
recruiting ; also  to  establish  the  head-quarters 
of  the  dep6t  battalion,  military  schools,  exer- 
cising grounds  and  military  workshops  in  one 
spot,  and  that  a strategic  one  if  possible.  It 
was  a scheme,  in  fact,  as  stated  by  its  author, 
calculated  to  remedy  the  want  of  unity,  to  give 
more  stability  to  our  whole  military  system,  and 
more  organically  to  unite  the  army,  militia,  and 
volunteers.  His  lecture  also  detailed  the  organi- 
sation of  his  proposed  district  military  schools, 
which,  as  he  thought,  would  perfect  the  volun- 
tary system  of  enlistment. 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society.  — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  excellent  society  will  be 
held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects,  9,  Conduit-street,  on  Wednesday 
next. 


The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — The 

annual  meeting  of  the  Dover  Branch  of  this 
Society  has  been  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Dover 
College,  recently  inaugurated  by  Earl  Granville, 
which  was  filled  with  a company  including  the 
Mite  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Prince 
Arthur  presided,  and  with  several  brief  but 
appropriate  and  graceful  speeches  introduced 
Captain  Wilson,  Captain  Warren,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, one  after  another  to  the  meeting.  His 
Royal  Highness  also  said  : — “ My  duty  is  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and 
to  ask  you  kindly  to  assist  the  funds  for  the 
exploration  of  Palestine.  I believe  that  not 
more  than  10,000Z.  are  required  adequately  to 
complete  this  praiseworthy  and  admirable  work ; 
but  surely  such  a sum  ought  easily  to  be  col- 
lected in  a wealthy  country  like  our  own — a 
country  which  ought  to,  and  always  does,  take 
the  lead  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Bible.” 

Cost  of  the  Lambeth  New  Workhouse. — 

The  new  workhouse  for  the  Lambeth  Union,  in 
Kennington-lane,  which  has  now  been  some  time 
in  course  of  erection,  has  already  cost  a very 
large  amount,  although  not  yet  finished,  and  tho 
ratepayers  have  evinced  much  dissatisfaction  at 
the  expenditure  which  has  up  to  the  present 
time  been  incurred.  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  sum  already  expended,  a further  contract, 
amounting  to  over  3,200Z.,  has  just  been  entered 
into,  and  the  works  commenced.  These  works 
are  the  erection  of  a laundry,  kitchen,  and  bake- 
house machinery  and  fittings,  in  still  further 
extension  of  the  building.  The  contract  includes 
all  incidental  builders’  work  which  may  be 
required  in  the  additional  premises.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  work  are  Messrs.  Benham. 

The  Reclaimed  Land  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment. — A special  meeting  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works  has  been  held,  to  con- 
sider a letter  from  the  Office  of  Woods  and 
Forests  as  to  the  land  reclaimed  in  connexion 
with  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  submitting 
the  following  proposition : — 

“ The  Crown  to  sell  the  two  acres  of  land  to  the  Board 
for  such  a sum  as  shall  represent  the  estimated  loss  which 
will  be  sustained  by  the  Crown  and  the  public  at  large  if 
the  proposition  in  the  report  of  tho  Select  Committee  ns 
to  the  dedication  of  the  land  in  question  as  a public 

farden  is  adopted,  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  appropriation. 

he  amount  to  be  paid  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.” 

Mr.  Newton  said  the  Board  could  not  agree  to 
this  proposition;  they  were  willing  to  negotiate 
on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee (which  proposed  that  the  Board  should 
rent  tho  ground,  2£  acres,  for  a garden).  After 
some  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Gore  be  not  entertained. 

Metropolitan  Improvements  and  Houses 
for  the  Working  Classes. — It  is  tolerably  well 
understood  that  the  constant  improvements  in 
the  metropolis  necessarily  involve  the  destruction 
of  large  numbers  of  houses  occupied  by  tho 
working  classes,  and  the  Hampstead  vestry 
appeal's  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  in  carrying  them  out,  should  obtain 
Parliamentary  powers  for  pi'oviding  house  accom- 
modation for  the  working  classes  dispossessed  by 
such  improvements.  A communication  from  tho 
vestry  to  this  effect  was  l&st  week  forwarded  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board. 

Tlie  Roads  round  St.  Paul's. — A discus- 
sion took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  on  Wednesday,  as  to  the 
desirability  of  widening  the  western  portion  of 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  by  setting  back  the  rail- 
ings. A sum  of  15,OOOZ.  had  been  offered  for 
the  land  required,  but  no  definite  answer  has 
been  received.  It  was  said  that  the  Cathedral 
authorities  positively  decline  to  allow  of  tho 
widening  of  the  roadway  on  the  north  side  ; and 
ultimately  the  Improvement  Committee  were 
instructed  to  bring  up  a report  detailing  all  the 
proceedings  in  the  matter  which  have  lately 
been  taken. 

Movement  among  Farm  Labourers. — A 

class  of  very  hard-worked,  ill-paid,  and  ill-fed 
labourers, — the  agricultural, — are  now  fairly  on 
the  move  in  the  north  of  England,  in  an  endea- 
vour to  obtain  increased  wages  and  shorter 
hours.  Numerous  meetings  are  being  held  at 
Morpeth,  Newcastle,  Prudhoe,  Walton,  Driffield, 
&c. 

Institution  of  Surveyors.  — The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  March 
11th,  when  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Smith’s  paper, 
entitled  “ Land,”  will  be  resumed. 
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The  late  Frauds  on  the  Birmingham 
Gas  Company.— At  an  extraordinary  meeting 
of  the  Birmingham  Gas  Company,  held  to 
receive  the  report  of ' the  Investigation  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  defalcations  of  the 
late  secretary,  the  report  disclosed  an  incredible 
amount  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  directors, 
by  which  the  company  had  been  exposed  for 
years  past  to  heavy  losses,  arising  from  want  of 
management.  The  total  amount  of  the  defalca- 
tions of  the  officials  is  estimated  at  40,0001. ; the 
late  secretary,  Joseph  Harrison,  who  has  ab- 
sconded, being  responsible  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  amount. 

Addition  to  Leith  Hospital. — The  directors 
of  the  Leith  Hospital  having  just  received 
20,0001.,  as  part  of  a legacy  bequeathed  to  them 
by  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Ramsay,  of  London,  lately 
a merchant  in  Leith,  they  have  resolved  to  apply 
the  funds  in  carrying  out  an  important  addition 
to  the  institution.  A new  hospital  is  to  be 
wholly  set  apart  for  the  administrative  depart- 
ment and  for  casual  cases  of  illness ; and  when 
it  shall  have  been  completed,  the  present  build- 
ing will  be  used  exclusively  for  infectious 
diseases. 

Metropolitan  Street  Improvements  Bill. 

On  the  order  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  Mr.  Pell  moved  (in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons) the  postponement  of  the  second  readihg 
for  Bix  months.  The  amendment,  however, 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time.  Mr.  J.  H.  Palmer  then  moved  that 
it  should  be  referred  to  a Select  Committee  of 
ten  members,  of  whom  five  should  be  nominated 
by  the  House,  and  five  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection  ; but  the  House  decided  by  a majority 
of  170  against  122  against  this  motion. 

The  Metropolitan  Water-Supply. — It  has 
been  resolved  by  the  St.  James’s  Vestry  to 
instruct  their  medical  officer  of  health  (Dr. 
Lankester)  to  call  the  attention  of  the  different 
waterworks  companies  to  the  impure  state  of  the 
water  supplied  by  them.  It  has  also  been 
decided  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons  to 
give  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  powers 
to  enforce  on  the  various  waterworks  companies 
a pure  and  ample  supply  of  water. 

Architecture  and  the  International 
Exhibition. — -We  would  remind  intending  ex- 
hibitors that  the  date  on  which  architectural 
drawings,  designs,  and  models  will  be  received 
at  the  Intematioual  Exhibition  (east  goods  en- 
trance), is  fixed  for  March  11th.  Architectural 
drawings  will  be  exhibited  in  the  east  quadrant, 
now  in  course  of  preparation ; in  order  to  obtain 
a favourable  light  they  will  be  llung  on  screens, 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  windows. 

Vienna  Palace  of  Industry.  — Messrs. 
Clark  & Co.  have  signed  a contract  at  Vienna 
with  .the  Imperial  Commissioners  to  fix  their 
patent  steel  Bhutters  to  all  the  entrances,  &c.,  of 
the  Palace  of  Industry,  now  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  in  the  ground  of  the  Prater,  in  that 
city.  There  are  upwards  of  300  entrances  and 
windows,  measuring  over  30,000  superficial  feet. 

New  Town-hall,  Sherborne. — We  under- 
stand the  committee  recently  appointed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sherborne  have 
seen  Mr.  Digby,  who  has  expressed  himself 
favourable  to  the  movement,  and  plans  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  object  in  view  will  shortly  be 
laid  before  him  by  Mr.  T.  Fan-all,  architect. 

Catholic  Schools,  Hatton  Wall. — On  Tues- 
day, the  memorial  stone  of  St.  Peter’s  Schools, 
attached  to  the  Italian  Church,  Hatton- wall,  was 
laid  by  the  Countess  Tasker,  who  subscribed 
5001.  towards  their  construction.  The  cost  of 
the  structure  is  estimated  at  1,2501.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  J.  N.  Tasker,  and  the  builder  is  Mr. 
G.  Leggett. 

The  Treatment  of  Stone. — Under  this  head 
a patent  has  been  taken  out  by  C.  Douglas, 
Glasgow,  and  D.  M.  Watson,  Dundee.  The  in- 
vention consists  in  first  applying  to  the  surface 
of  the  material  as  a wash  a solution  containing 
resin  or  colophony  and  an  alkali,  and  then,  before 
this  first  wash  dries,  applying  a solution  of  alum. 

“ The  Railway  Interest.”— The  statistics 
we  gave  under  this  heading  (p.  153)  are  from  a 
lecture  “ On  Railways,”  delivered  by  Mr.  Crosbie 
Dawson,  C.E.,  at  the  Nuneaton  Institute. 

New  Railway  Station,  York. — We  under- 
stand that  the  works  in  connexion  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  railway  station  at  York  will 
Bhortly  be  commenced. 


The  Thames  Sewerage  Commission. — 

The  promoters  have  determined  to  withdraw  the 
Bill  for  this  session  ; but  with  the  intention  of 
making  a renewed  • application  to  Parliament 
next  session,  by  which  time  the  views  and  wishes 
of  each  parish,  and  other  interests  affected,  may 
be  ascertained  and  provided  for. 

Buildings  for  Sound.— We  understand  that 
Messrs.  Wciggand  & Co.,  of  La  Hogue,  propose 
to  show  in  the  approaching  International  Exhi- 
bition a kiosk,  described  as  “ the  music  temple 
in  its  full  power  of  propagating  the  undulation 
of  sound,”  and  which  appears  to  possess  many 
peculiar  properties. 

The  Roadway  in  ComhiH. — The  paved 
roadway  in  Cornhill,  partly  of  stone,  and,  more 
easterly,  of  wood,  is  miserably  out  of  repair,  and 
makes  a journey  along  that  important  thorough- 
fare a dislocating  misery.  The  whole  is  so 
singularly  bad  that  we  should  like  to  know  when 
it  was  done,  and  who  did  it. 


TENDERS 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  "Watford  Union  Work- 
house,  Herts.  Mr.  Arthur  Allom,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Bagg  : — 

Allen  £10,600  0 0 

Wright,  Brothers,  & Goodchild  9,375  o 0 

Bharpiugtou  A Cole  9,220  O 0 

Bentley 9,176  0 0 

J arret l 9,060  0 0 

Coles 8,570  0 0 

Brown  8,500  0 0 

Sant  8,488  0 0 

Blackmore  A.  Morley  8,292  0 O 

Holland  8,100  0 0 

G.  & J.  Waterman 7,948  0 0 

Chudwiek*  6,838  0 0 

• Error  of  1,0001. ; withdrawn. 


For  erecting  eight  villa  residences  in  Leamington-road 
and  Horn-lane,  East  Acton.  Mr.  John  B.  Budoclc,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Tyler 


Cook a 

Gough 

Sawyer 

Stephens  & Co 

Blackmore  A Morley  

Crook  A Wall  

Rankin  

King  A Co 

Johnson  

Stegg  A Long  

Bliek  

Preedy  A Son  (accepted)  . 


..£6,731  8 0 
..  6,700  0 0 
..  6,450  0 0 
..  6,353  0 0 
..  5,629  0 0 
..  5,622  0 0 
..  6,600  0 0 
..  6,500  0 0 
,.  6,340  0 0 
..  6,279  0 0 
..  4,880  0 0 


For  erecting  four  villa  residences  in  Leamington-road, 
East  Acton.  Mr.  John  B.  B a dock,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 


Sawyer  

Tyler  

Stephens  A Co 

Blackmore  A Morley  .. 

Gougl. 

Johnson  

Rankin 

Crook  & WaU  

Preedy  A Son  

Stegg  & Long  

Cook 

Bliek  

King  & Co 


..£3,353  0 0 
..  2,977  14  0 
..  2,893  0 0 
..  2,860  0 0 
..  2,640  0 0 
..  2,779  0 0 
2,750  0 0 
..  2,750  0 0 
..  2,750  0 0 
..  2,660  0 0 
. 2,500  0 0 

..  2,325  0 O 
..  2,217  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Hayes,  near  Stone,  Stafford,  for 
Mr.  George  Meakin.  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  A Son,  archi- 

Turnor £2,850  0 0 

Sutton  A Meadou 2,701  0 0 

Barlow  . 2,680  0 0 

Ratcliffe 2,530  0 0 

Whittomc  2,527  0 0 

Cooke  2,516  0 0 

Matthews  2,475  0 0 

Brindley  & Critchlow 2,400  0 0 

Freakley 2,200  0 0 

Inskip,  Brothers  (accepted)  2,186  0 0 


For  Bix  cottages,  in  Crown-street,  Brighton.  Mr.  W 
Edridge,  architect: — 

Barnes £1,370  0 0 

Blackmore  & Howard 1,350  0 0 

Holloway  A Son  1,2-10  0 0 

Lockyer  1,100  0 0 

Reynolds  (accepted)  910  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  Curtain-road,  Shore- 
ditch, for  Messrs.  S.  Moss  & Sons.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett  :— 

Patman  & Fothenngham  £1,260  0 0 

Chessnm  1,260  0 0 

KiugASon 1,232  O 0 

Elkington  1,205  0 0 

Killby  (accepted) ..  ..  1,150  0 0 


sewers,  and  other  works,  in  the  town  of  Uppingham, 
the  Uppingham  sewer  authority.  Messrs.  Whitaker  & 
Perrett,  engineers : — 


Ridley 

Btreeton 

Acock  

Morris 

Deane 

Donaby  

Childs  

Freeman 

Walker  (accepted)  . 


£1,105  0 01 


For  building  a pianoforte  manufactory,  King-street,  L 
Camden-town,  for  Messrs.  Monington  & Weston.  Mr.  J.  i, 
Pennington,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Walton  £1,050  0 0 

Nutt  & Oo 1.023  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers 1,023  0 O 

Mann  1,013  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  997  0 0 

MUdwalcr  (accept od)  976  0 0 


For  curate’s  house,  at  Kenley.  Mr.  R.  Martin,  archi-  i 
tect : — 


Taylor  & Son. 

Simons 

Jarrett*  

Smethurat*  , 
Scrivener  .... 

Ward  


£996  10  3 
887  0 0 
864  0 0 
, 636  0 0 
785  0 O 
775  0 t) 
748  0 0 


* Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Sparrow. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  “ Bedford  Arms," 
Clapham,  for  Messrs.  Whitbread  & Co.  Quantities  not 
supplied : — - 

House  and 

Fittings.  Stables. 

Henshaw  £985  0 0...£630  0 0 

Axford  866  0 0 ...  670  0 0 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  & West  846  0 0 ...  565  0 0 

Hockley 818  0 0...  455  0 0 


For  building  vicarage-house  for  St.  Michael's,  Chester- 
square,  S.W.  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Poland  : — 

Rider  & Son  

Brass  — — — 

Higgs  - - 

Bharpington  & Cole 

Perry  & Co 

Henshaw  & Co 

Adamson  A Sons  (accepted)... 


..£3,120  0 0 
..  2,966  0 0 
2,958  0 0 
..  2,797  0 0 
..  2,750  0 0 
2,740  0 0 
..  2,667  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  school  at  Stepney  ; and  altera-  I 
tions  to  existing  house,  for  the  trustees  of  the  Stepney 
Jewish  Schools.  Messrs.  Davis  & Emanuel,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Foster:— 


Myers  & Son 

Williams  A Son 
Temple  A Forster 

Lemon 

Ennor  

King  k Sou 


£1,600  0 0 
..  1,635  0 0 
..  1,635  0 0 
1,520  0 0 
..  1,466  0 0 
..  1,440  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  Victoria-street, 
Bristol,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Birtwell,  iron  merchant  and 
founder.  Mr.  U.  Masters,  architect:— 


Kingstone  

Wilkins  k Sons 

Church  k Phillips  

Escott  

Norris 

Diment  

Robertson  

Ford  A Summers  (accepted) 


..£1,690  0 0 
..  1,376  6 0 

..  1,350  0 0 
...  1,325  9 8 

1,248  0 0 
1,225  0 0 
..  1,100  0 0 
..  1,031  16  6 


For  rebuilding  drug-mill  and  stabling,  at  Beddington- 
corner,  recently  destroyed  by  lire,  for  Mrs.  Aitken.  Mr. 
R.  W.  Price,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H. 


Barber  : — 


Smith  

Buck  

Patman  & Fothcringha: 

Jarr.itt  

Tyerman 

Coleman  (accepted)  ... 


£897  0 0 
858  0 0 
795  0 0 
768  0 0 
760  0 0 
749  0 0 


For  additions  to  Crescent  Honse,  Brompton,  for  Col. 
Aikmao.  Messrs.  Landsdown  A Pollard,  architects  : 


Bird  £493  0 0 

BcriM-ner  A White 478  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham ...  4-45  0 0 

Slimpson  A Co.  (accepted)  ...  404  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Edmonton  Union.  Mr. 
T.  E.  Knightley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Arding 
A Bond : — 


Field  A Sons 

Rivett 

Wood  A Son 
Eaton  A Chapman 
Patman,  Brothers 

Howard  

Rose  A Brown  

I.eatherdaie  

Pocock 

CuLlum  

N ightingale  

Cook  A Green  

Bays  A Co 


£3,450  0 0 
3,333  0 0 
3,300  0 0 
3,297  0 0 
3,295  0 0 
3,160  0 0 
3,007  0 0 
2,983  0 O 
2,975  0 0 
2,897  0 <> 
2,894  0 O 
2,893  0 0 
2,832  0 O 
2,825  0 O 
2,789  0 O 
2,753  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  K.  T.— G.  A.  B.— J.  H.— L.  H.  I.— A.  G.— E.-Dr.  G-— C.  B.— 
F.  G.— vv.  E. — 51.  S.— J.  B.— T.  & C.-C.  D.— R.  & L — F.  N.  F.— 
F.  S.-J.  D.  P.-T.  B.-J.  L.  B. — B.  & Co.— F..  F.  H.-S.  C.  G.-YV.  B. 
— F.  YV.  D.— H.  M.— P.  YV.—  A.  M.— S.  S Co.— M.— YV.  YV.— H.  B — 
F.  YV.  S.  -E.  C.—  J.  H.— Mrs.  A.  J.— F.  C.— K.  J:  Son.— A.  S.  G.— E.  S. 
— L.  4:  >■.— 9.  & M.— R.  J.  YV.— YV.  H.  B.-J.  B.  B.— C.  YV.  N. — K.  M. 
—Mr.  B.— A.  II.  (the  word  "require"  in  foot-noto  to  “Headings  fur 
Contract”  (p.  149.  ante)  is  in  the  official  document).  — A.  E.  P.  (a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  ns  to  Archi- 
tects and  the  Stamp  Art  will  be  found  in  onr  volume  for  1871  (xxix.), 
p.  251). — J.  G.  T.  (advertisement  had  been  previously  received). — 
K.  & B.  (next  week). 

YVo  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  *c. , must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.  —The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 
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Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers,  Mer- 
chants, and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


Turret  Clocks.— Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
clocks,  from  15 1. ; church  clocks,  from  40k  The 
wheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale Entrance— Burlington  Steam  Works. [Advt.] 


In  Ono  Volume,  c 


pXWTNl  R’S  'COM  PEE  HE  NS  I VE 

tloas  and  Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot-Notes,  and  Copious  Index. 
Edited  by  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Architect. 

London  : LONGMANS.  GREEN,  & CO.  Paternoster-row 


S eixui  luiition,  revised,  with  Forty  Illustrations,  price  3s.  (id. 

MOKY  CHIMNEYS : their  CURE  and 

PREVENTION. 

By  FREDERICK  EDWARDS.  Jnn. 

OUR  DOMESTIC  FIREPLACES : new  Edition 

In  1-19  Illustrations,  price  12s. 

THE  EXTRAVAGANT  USE  of  FUEL  in 

COOKING  OPERATIONS,  with  -17  Illustrations,  price  5s. 

London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  A CO.  Paternoster-row. 


The  Fifth  Edition,  in  One  Volume.  8vo.  price  52s 

WILT’S  ARCHITECTURE,  illustrated 


other  Woodcuts. 

" We  said,  when  reviewing  a previous  edition 'of  Gwilfs  ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of  Architecture/  that  it  (was  one  of  the  few  books  in  which  w< 
always  found  what  we  looked  for,  and  a longer  experience  of  it  doci 
not  lead  us  to  withdraw  the  observation.  . . . Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth 
has  executed  his  task  admirably,  and  has  honourably  connected  his 
• — — ’ ’ book,  which  ought  to  have  a place  in 
“ In  the  library  of  every  architect." 


rpO  BUILDERS. — Mr.  JAMES  desires  to 

ADDITIONS  and  ALTERATIONS  to  hi« 
PREMISES,  1 ENTON  HALL,  Peuton-street,  Peutonville-road,  where 
uw  drawings  and  specification  may  be  seen,  between  ELEVEN  and 
. :cept  Friday  and  Saturday. 


FIVE  any  day  ei 


Keswick,  Cumberland.— 

JToSUdf7  deuron8  of  TENDERING  for  the  ERECTION  of  a 
.k  '-  at  L'ngholm'  Keswick,  for  Colonel  GreenaU,  are  requested 
Mnwni  v'u  n‘!!.,'t3.and  ^'dresses  to  the  undersigned,  on  or  before 
M?aN5AY>,the  lartant— ALFRED  WATERHOUSE,  Architect, 

-u,  New  Cavendish-street,  London,  W.  March  7,  1872. 


A M B R I D G E. — Builders  desirous  of 

V_7  TENDERING  for  the  ERECTION  of  a new  BLOCK  ol 
Undergraduates  Rooms,  in  connexion  with  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
are  requested 1 to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  undersigned. 
OninrJ?f0rn  M0^B£Y’  I8Ul  inst.— A.  WATERHOUSE,  Architect 
20,  New  Cavendish-street,  London,  W.  March  7,  1872. 


tills  very  vi 

most  libraries,  and  must  find  oi 
Builder. 


Architects,  before  committing  themselves 

to  any  system  of  Warming,  should  send  to 
TRUSWELL,  BROTHERS,  & HOLDEN,  100, 
Nottingham-street,  Sheffield,  for  a prospectus  of 
their  Improved  Patent  Hot- Air  Apparatus.  [Advt.] 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

„ , ntJ,  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  3.  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17.  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  1,600,0001.  Paid  up  and  invested  700, 000 L 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

RFT  2nfd  OOjf"  '’esiring  a really  goo<l  system,  can  have  a 

wWLf J1I0UEL?  f,°kGUI  ODER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
AmLZi,  IT"  c •!ulo|I’te(l  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arr.ui  ement  by  Smgie  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
S.  A.  4,  St  George  s-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

^ Vtt  tW1  cl0,h’  Postage  8d. 

( jOJTAGES,  VILLAS,  and  COUNTRY 

Jrri  , HOUSES : being  the  studies  of  several  eminent  Architects  and 
1 Perspective  Views,  with 


H^'S-mUr?er0UI’  Woodcuts,  8vo.  7s.  extra  cloth,  postage  (id. 

INTS  to  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS; 

a modolC°sSSifi^LModVICei  10  111090  destined  to  the  Profession  ; with 
knowiedge.P^  ti  *“d  a gmit  vurietJ'  of  instructive  and  useful 
By  GEORGE  WIGHTWICK.  Architect,  Author  of  “ The  Palace 
. of  Arciiitocture,"  4c.  4c. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  S tat  ioners'-hall. court.  E.C. 


A HANDY  BOOK  of  VILLA  ARCHI- 
LL a Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Resident,, 

h W I’to  Lu,  ^ 6«,ai1led  Specifications  and  Estimates,  By 
£riL  C?1  pia^h  Pom,  S”1-  Se,ries;  cous(ating  of  31)  Plates  ; Second 
series,  dl  Plates.  Complete  in  1 voL  4to.  price  21.  10s.  half  morocco. 


Now  ready  for  snbsnibers,  price  4s.  ; free  by  post.  4s.  4d. 

LTHB  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-BOOK  for 

<LV~  WHh  Ft VS0  °f  A,rchi.tecta/,  ^Sineers,  Sun-cyors,  Builders, 
Mansions  o f?'  “nhiimng  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Views  of 

mansions.  Villas,  and  Cottages,  with  specification. 

Prices  and  tables  lmve  been  most  carefully  arranged  and 

SK  th^pref^iS^^”^.^-1-016  118  1,08aiblc’  “d  “ 

Loudon : Published  by  R. 


London : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  4 CO.  Patemostcr-ro 


_ above  3.000  Woodcuts,  price  42s. 

T/NCYCLOPyEDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGI- 


t and  Civil  Engineer. 


By  EDWARD  CRESY,  Archi 
New  Impre 

lgineering  science  is  supplied  by  this 
not  a member  of  the  profession,  from  Uio 
*"  *'■“  ’ iblest  surveyor,  who  will  not 
d and  extend  his  knowledge." 


"A  desiderati _ 

markable  volume.  Tliere  . 
most  eminent  civil  engineei  .„  ... 
find  here  the  materials  to  enrich  h 
Railway  ~ 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN.  A CO.  Patemoster-ro 


s':  I PL  I“L  cloth,  or  51.  12k.  half-bound  In  Russia. 

TTRE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANU- 

V-/  PACTURES,  and  MINES,  containing  a Clear  Exposition  of 
Practice.  Sixth  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged 
Edited  by  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.RS.  Keeper  of  Mining  Record; 
vrith  Manuf^tuer0US  Coutnbutora  eminent  in  Science,  and  familiar 
, "We  hni1  with  peculiar  ratisfactlon  the  sixth  edition.  Mr.  Hunt 
t”???  ‘h®  ^UiFC?^ta  of ..H*0?8  "ho  consult  a book  of  reference  and 
b,“  thoroughly  met  them  m tl.c  present  edition,  which  has  licen  for 
now  m^wrt  rre'".nttc!',  “ weL,'  “enlarged;  the  wood  engravings 
now  number  over  two  thousand.  No  labour  appears  to  have  been 
spared  to  render  every  article  reliable  and  useful.  Impressed  with  its 
value,  wo  again  commend  the  work  to  all  persons  engaged  in  scientific 
or  manufacturing  pursuits.” — Minina  Journal 

London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  4 CO.  Patemoster-row. 


t ,Ml/  £?,I’Ly  BOURNE'S  WORKS  ON  TnE  STEAM-ENGINE 

Latest  Edition  in  4to.  with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcuts, 

A price  42a.  cloth, 

TREATISE  on  the  STEAM-ENGINE, 

in  its  various  Applications  lo  Mines.  Mills,  Steam  Navigation. 
IUa1n?ySi'-  ft\"i  Ab'rlc’llture  ; with  Theoretical  Investigations,  Tables, 
and  Practical  Instructions.  By  JOHN  BOURNE.  C.E. 

By  the  same  Author,  Improved  Editions  •— 

CATECHISM  of  tho  STEAM-ENGINE,  with 

Practical  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  and  Management  of 
Engines  of  Every  Class.  With  89  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo.  price  (Is 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM- 

8S  "*»  ""  *“«•'•*  *“h  111 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM-ENGINE  : a Key 

the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine.  With  07  Woodcuts.  Fcap 
ovo.  price  9s.  1 

TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER, 

4to.  03s. 

London : LONGMANS,  QREfeN,  & CO.  Paternoster-row. 

• tx  ,-J,  —1°. larBe  Quarto  volume,  cloth,  price  30a 

A RC  HITECTURE,  including  the  Arts  of 

RbOF,  SofNERYC™X'  BUILDING'  STONE-MASONRY.  ARCH, 
' . , , By  ARTHUR  A8HPITEL. 

Illustrated  with  nearly  60  Plates  and  250  Wood  Engravings 
Edinburgh  : A.  4 C.  BLACK. 

London  : LONGMANS. 


Ready  Saturday . 


oxt,  March  9th,  in  Royal  8vo.  in  paper  cover 
Puce  One  Shilling,  * 

k]  LEANSING  of  RIVERS 

V7  . „ T I!y  C.  E.  AUSTIN.  Mem. I. C.E. 

i : R.  J.  MITCHELL  4 SONS,  52,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 


■“  W0EKmG  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

» HOMES." 

“The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes^') 
" ' summary  of  the  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to  secure 

Healthy  Homes  for  working  men  and  women 
" A most  valuable  handbook."— Builder. 

^fTH,o0.llTlftithe,<?,iri':e  of  tb0  ^^ty  for  Improving  t 
■of  the  Labourmg  Classes.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand  p,- 
Designs  for  Cottages,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Speciflcatii 


Now  ready. 


8vo-  cloth.  T6s.  Tlie  Eighth  Edition. 

MANUAL  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

By  Professor  W.  J.  MACQUORN  RANK1NE,  LL  D. 


ls  a Manua  for  tlie  p: 


Engineer. 

wi(bMi£i!t1ftVneJdan  Encydopodla  of  the  scien 


CHARLES  GRIFFIN  4 


e,  for  it  touches, 
»'  Magailne. 
court,  London. 


M One  volume,  with  33  plates.  10s.  (kb 

ODEL  HOUSES,  by  BANISTER 

FLETCHER. 

slkertiou“'^Ruif“^lnent  “r'  Flet,;her  upou  Progress  in  the  right 

"Thef  eftr;ltls  mual  sumce  for  the  present  to  show  the  very 
prac  ical  and  common-sense  nature  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  work,  which  we 
aJu'  y recommeud  to  the  attentive  study  of  our  reader*."— Building 
“It  is  tho  most  practical  contribution  wo  hn 

of  the  great  diificidty  bow  to  provide  the  pour  « . 

be  a direct  incentive  to  disease,  pauperism,  and  vice." , 


Iter 


the  solution 
which  shall 
urday 


On  Monday  next,  by  same  Author,  price  5s. 
DILAPIDATIONS: 

A Text  Book  in  tabulated  form,  with  copious  Index 
E.  4 F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Cliaring-cross. 


CONTRACTORS.  — Builders  desirous 

PRFMTSl^m^h^0!  ftUr.  th0  HBEC'TION  of  NEW  BUSINESS 
1 REMISES  in  the  -Market-place,  Reading,  for  Messrs.  Sutton  4 Sons, 
are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  us  for  approval  before  the  16th. 
instant. 

None  but  first-class  firms  need  apply.  Messrs.  Sutton  4 Sons  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

_ „ WM.  4 J.  T.  BROWN,  Architects. 

Reading,  March  5tli,  1872. 


P UABON  WATER 

II  CONTRACT  No.  4.— Tho  Direct! 


COMPANY.— 

TENDERSfor  the  CONSTRUCTION*©!0™  SERVIC^'bRSERVOIR0 
nt  Pen-y-cae,  near  Ruabon. 

Plans  mid  specifications  may  be  seen,  and  Forms  of  Tender  obtained 
...  - ■ -■  HENRY  DENNIS,  Ilafod-y-bwch,  Engineer  to 

nffnr  TUllRyn  A V 


at  the  Office  of  Mi  

the  Company,  on  and  after  THURSDAY, 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  " Tender  for  Reservoir."  to  be  sent 
on  or  before  THURSDAY,  the  21st  inst. 

^TheiyDirectors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 

Ruabon  Water  Company's  Offices,  Rhos, 


to  n 


rpO  BUILDERS. — Trinity  House,  London, 

-I-  E.C.  March  7,  1872. — This  Corporation  being  desirous  of  obtain- 


TENDERS  f„r  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  a NEW  TOWER,  and' 
ADDITIONS  to  DWELLINGS,  at  Lowestoft  High  Lighthouse,  hereby 
the  plans  and  specifications  may  be  inspected,  and 
id  forms  of  Tender  obtained,  on  application  at  this 
tho  Lowestoft  High  Lighthouse,  on  any  day  between 
and  FOUR  p.in.  Tenders,  sealed,  and  marked 

. .low  Tower,  4c.  at  Lowestoft  High  Lighthouse," 

be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  and  delivered  at  this  House,  on  or 
e MONDAY,  1st  of  APRIL  next;  and  no  Tender  can  be  enter- 
thnt  is  not  made  on  the  form  provided.  The  Corporation  do 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.— By  order, 
— J‘  ROBIN  ALLEN,  Secretary. 


specification: 

the  hours  of  TEN 

Tender  for  New  Tower,  4c! 

the  Secretary,  ai 


not  pledge  themselves 


(Signed) 


s 


T.  LUKE,  M I D D L E S E X.  — To 

BUILDERS.— TENDERS  are  required  for  tho  ERECTION  of  a 
BLOCK  of  ALMSHOUSES  on  a site  in  Bath-street,  St.  Luke's,  for  tho 
Ciuardiaus  of  the  (Poor  of  the  Pariah  of  St.  Luke.  Middlesex.  Plans 
and  specification  may  lie  seen  on  and  after  THURSDAY,  the  14tli 
inst.  and  a copy  of  tho  bills  of  quantities  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Architect,  Mr.  T.  J.  HILL,  32,  City-road,  Fuiabury-sqnai'O, - E. C. 
Tenders  to  be  Bent  in  to  me  at  the  Vestry-hall,  City-road,  on  or  before 
MONDAY,  the  25tli  MARCH  inst.  at  TWELVE  o'clock  at  noon.  Tho 
Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  nccept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

W.  W.  HAYNE,  Veatry  Clerk. 

Vestry  Offices,  City-road,  7th  March,  1872. 


IO  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS.— 

The  Directors  of  the  East  London  Cemetery  Company,  Limited, 
prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  ERECTING  TWO  NEW 
CHAPELS  and  ENTRANCE- LODGE  at  the  New  Cemetery,  Plaistow, 
Esssex.  The  drawings,  specification,  and  conditions  of  contract  for 
the  works  can  be  seen  and  other  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  and 
after  TUESDAY,  the  19th  day  of  MARCH  next,  of  Mr.  CHARLES 
DUNCH,  Board  of  Works  Offices,  White  Horse-stieet,  Stepney.  Archi- 
tect. Sealed  Tenders,  marked  "Tenders  for  Chapels,  4c.  East  London 
Cemetery,”  will  be  received  by  the  Directors  at  the  Offices  of  tho 
Company,  No.  2.  Lombard-court,  (iracechurch-street,  E.C.  up  to  TWO 
/clock  in  the  Afternoon  of  MONDAY,  the  25th  of  MARCH,  1872. 
The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender.  A copy  of  the  quantities  will  be  supplied  upon  payment  of 
two  guineas,  which  will  be  returned  to  each  party  on  the  receipt  of  a 
bonfl  fide  Tender.  The  contractor  will  be  required  to  execute  a cou- 
:ract  for  the  duo  performance  of  tho  contract,  and  shall  find  two 
ipprovod  sureties  to  execute  a bond  for  the  like  purpose  for  tlie  sum 
if  600 1.  such  contract  and  bond  respectively  to  be  prepared  by  tho 
Solicitors  of  the  Company,  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor. 


rpo  HOT -WATER  ENGINEERS  — 

« WANTED.  ESTIMATES  for  HEATING  with  HOT  WATER 
•ous  Suites  of  OFFICES,  to  Four  Stories  of  a large  Building 


numerous 

situate  in  Manchester.  — Apply 
LITTLEWOOD,  Architects,  3.  Norfolk-s 
references  to  similar  buildings  in  London 
similor  manner. 


large  Building 
— ....  MANGNALL  4 
let.  Manchester,  giving 
r elsewhere  heated  in  a 


COUTH  - EASTERN  RAILWAY  COM- 

k 7 P-VNY.— BRANCH  RAILWAY  from  WESTENHANGF.R 
HYTIIE  and  SHORNCLIFFE. — The  Directors  are  prermred  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  this  BRANCH,  about  3}?nilM 
in  length.  Plans  and  sections  can  be  seen,  on  and  after  the  14tli  inst 
J-  tbe  ^ce  of  the  Company's  Engineer,  Mr.  FRANCIS  BRADY 
No.  5,  St  Thomas s-street.  Southwark.  S.E.  after  obtaining  an  order 
for  inspection  from  the  undersigned.  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  not  later 
than  TEN  o'clock  on  THURSDAY,  the  28th  inst. -By  order, 

JOHN  SHAW,  Secretary 
London  Bridge  Station.  If  arch  7,  1872.  n ' 


TO  DUST  CONTRACTORS.— PARISH 

of  CHELSEA.— The  Vestry  of  the  Parish  will  meet  at  the 
Vestry-hall.  King's-road,  on  TUESDAY,  the  19th  day  of  MARCH 
Instant,  at  THREE  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  to  consider  TENDERS 
from  persons  willing  to  contract  according  to  the  terms  and  con 
ditions  of  a specification  (a  printed  copy  of  which  mav  bo  had  on" 
application  to  tlie  Vestry  Clerk)  for  COLLECTING  oiul  KK.MOVINf: 
the  DUST,  ASHES.  FILTH,  and  RUBBISH  from  fho  houses  and 
^.,er,plftcVs  „witbiM  tbiB  parish,  during  tlie  period  commencing  the 
2Gth  day  of  March,  1872,  and  ending  on  the  25th  day  of  March  1873 
tioth  days  inclusive.  The  drafts  of  contract  deeds  to  be  entered  into 
for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  specification  must  bo  inspected  and 
nro  now  lying  for  inspection  at  the  Offices  of  tlie  Vestrv  Parties 
Tendering  mast  appear  personally  at  tlie  time  the  Tenders  are  opened 
and  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  sum  offered  is  to  be  paid  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  Tender,  and  tlie  remainder  as  provided  in  the  said 
draft  contract  deeds.  The  contract  deed  or  deeds  will  be  prepared  nt 
the  expense  of  the  Vestry.  The  Tenders  are  to  be  upon  printed  forms 
which,  with  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  this  Office  The 
Tenders  are  to  be  delivered,  sealed,  addressed  “To  the  Vestry' of  the 
Fansli  of  Chelsea,  and  endorsed  " Tender  for  Removal  of  Diirt."  4c 
by  or  before  TWELVE  o'clock  on  the  said  19tli  MARCH  inst  Each 
person  Trudering  is  requiretl  to  bring  (but  not  to  enclose)  a Bank  Note, 
value  102.  with  his  Tender  ns  n guarantee  of  good  faith,  which  said 
Bank  note  will  be  returned  should  the  Tender  not  be  accepted.  The 
notes  brought  with  Tenders  subsequently  accepted  will  be  retained 
until  the  contract  deeds  nro  duly  executed,  or  until  the  contracts  are 
otherwise  completed.— By  order, 

fVT  A PTPB  T 4TJT71 

Vestry-hall,  King's-road,  Chelse; 


TO  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS.— 

L The  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Droitwieh,  in  the  county 
Worcester,  are  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  CON- 
STRUCTION of  BRICK  and  other  FOOT  PAVEMENTS,  STONE 
MASON'S  and  PAVIOR'S  WORK  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
said  Borough.  Specifications  may  be  seen,  and  all  partlcnlars  known, 
by  application  to  me,  nt  my  Offices,  Worcester  Chambers,  Worcester, 
after  SATURDAY,  the  9th  day  of  MARCH  next,  between  tlie  hours  of 
ELEVEN  am.  and  FOUR  p.m.  Sealed  Tenders  to  lie  delivered  nt  tho 
Town  Clerk's  Offices  by  TWELVE  o'clock,  on  SATURDAY,  the  30th 
day  of  MARCH  next,  addressed  to  the  Town  Clerk,  eudorsed  " Tender 
for  Foot  Pavements."  The  proprietors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
tho  lowest  or  any  Tender.  JAMES  ALLSOP,  Architect. 

Worcester  Chambers,  Worcester. 


riPHE  PKOVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  of 

JL  BUENOS  AYRES. — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Minister 
of  Finance  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  prepared  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  and  SUPPLY  of  tho  IRON- 
WORK of  a PIER  and  VIADUCT  for  the  Port  of  San  Pedro,  South 

Printed  specifications  and  plans  of  the  Harbour  Works,  and  printed 
forms  of  Tender  and  Schedule,  may  be  obtained  on  MONDAY,  tho 
lltli  inst.  and  Following  Days,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  C.  de  MUR- 
RIETA 4 CO.  7,  Adams-court,  Old  Brood-street,  London,  for  which  a, 
charge  of  three  guineas  will  be  made. 

Sealed  Tenders,  addressed  to  myself,  and  endorsed  "Tender  for 
Harbour  Works  of  San  Pedro,"  must  lie  delivered  at  Messrs.  C.  de 
MURRIETA  4 CO.'S  Office,  before  FOUR  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
MONDAY,  the  25th  of  this  month. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Provinco  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  not 
bound  to  nccept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender 


London,  March  7th 


J.  J.  REVY,  Engineer. 


pREAT  WESTERN 

Directors  of  this  Company  are  prt 
for  tho  purchase  of  OLD  MATERIALS,  as 

Spring  Steel 

Steel  Tyres  

Yellow  Brass 

Brass  Tubes  

Copper  Refuse  from  Telegraph  llattent 

Silver  Telegraph  Plates 

Broken  Glass  

Grease 

India  Rubber  

Flies 


RAILWAY.— The 

repared  to  receive  TENDERS 
.1  undermentioned,  viz.  : — 
about  230  tons. 


Carriage  1 


Toryiaulin  Cuttings  . 

oims  of  Tender  (upon  which  only  Tenders  will  be  received)  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  tlie  Secretary,  at  Paddington  ; or  to  tho 
Storekeeper,  at  the  Swindon  Station. 

Tenders,  sealed,  and  marked  outside  " Tender  for  Old  Materials," 
and  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  will  be  received  up  to  TEN  a. in.  oil 

1DNESDAY,  the 20th  inst. 

he  Directors  do  not  biud  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any 
Tender.  FRED.  G.  8AUNDERS,  Secretary. 

Paddington  Station,  London,  4th  March,  1872. 


196  the  BUILDER,  [March  9,  1872. 

mo  TAR  DISTILLERS  and  OTHERS.— 

X The  Directors  of  the  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company  arc  prepared 
to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  PURCHASE  of  the  TAR  manufactured 
at  their  stations  at  Beckton.  Westminster.  Blackfriars,  Silvertown. 
Bow  Common  and  Pimlico,  from  the  30th  of  June  next,  for  a period 
of  One  Three,' or  Five  Years.  The  total  yearly  quantity  manufactured 
will  be  about  4.000.000  of  gallons.  Payments  to  be  made  monthly,  in 
cask.  Contractors  may  be  required  to  enter  into  a bond  for  the  due 
performance  of  their  contract.  Proposals  to  be  sent  in  oil  or  before 
THURSDAY,  the  14th  instant,  addressed  to  me,  and  endorsed, 
-Tender  for  Tar."  The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  highest  or  any  Tender,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
accepting  the  whole  or  portion  of  any  one  Tender.— By  order, 

JOHN  ORWELL  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Chief  Office,  Horseferry-road.  Westminster,  S.W. 

7th  of  March,  1872. 

TO  MASONS. 

WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN  to 

Y Y Manage  a small  Bath  Stone  and  Kentish  Rag  Job.— Apply  to 
PARAMOR  A SOX,  Builders,  Margate. 

TO  AUCTIONEERS  AND  LAND  AGENTS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (aged  20), 

Y Y 1 who  is  a good  draughtsman,  and  lias  had  practical  experience, 
SITUATION  in  an  Office  where  he  cau  IMPROVE  himself.  Salary 
not  a consideration.— Address,  401,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CARPEN- 

Y > TERS.— WANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  Man.  Must  be  a 
fair  draughtsman  and  good  at  estimating.  Accustomed  to  good 
lobbing  work.— Apply  by  letter  to  F.  S.  3,  New-atreet,  Dorset-square. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  OTHERS. 

T\7"ANTED,  by  a Young  Mau,  a SITUA- 

Y Y TION  as  IMPROVER,  who  has  hnd  three  years'  experience  in 
the  Plumbing  and  Hot-water  Work.  Has  a knowledge  of  gas- fitting. 

No  objection  to  the  country.  — Address,  Mr.  THOMAS,  28,  Brindley- 
street,  Harrow-road,  Paddington,  W. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  an  Architect,  a good 

YY  ASSISTANT.— Address,  stating  antecedents  and  salary  re- 
quired, to  459,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

YY  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Good  references. — Address,  A.  B. 

201,  High-street,  Southwark,  S.E. 

TTENRY  HILL,  whose  last  known  address 

n was  Craddock-street.  Haverstock-hill.  is  requested  to  COM- 
MUNICATE with  WILLIAM  WILDS,  Hertford. 

\XT ANTED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS  for  an 

Y V important  Building  in  a Provincial  town.  He  must  he  a 
man  of  considerable  experience  of  large  works.  Salary.  80s.  a week.— 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  sending  copies  of  testimonials  (which  the 
advertiser  does  not  pledge  himself  to  return),  to  W.  F.  C.  Royal  Inst, 
of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit-street,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y V FOREMAN  of  MASONS,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job,  prin- 
cipally stone.  No  objection  to  the  country.  Good  reference  from  last 
employer.— Address,  439,  Office  of  “ The  Builder.' 

T)  RICKS.  — To  CONTRACTORS  and 

1 I OTHERS  — WANTED,  a Gentleman  willing  to  JOIN  the 
Briekinaker  to  Make  Up  the  Earth  now  prepared  where  there  is  a 
great  demand.  Any  Builder  or  Contractor  will  find  this  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  obtaining  bricks  at  low  price.  The  field  is  situated  oh 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  about  five  miles  from  town.— Address,  C. 
PLATER,  8.  Abercom- villas,  Alperton-rood,  Sudbury,  Middlesex. 

"1X7 ANTED,  in  an  Architect  and  Surveyor’s 

Y V Office,  a respectable  YOUTH,  who  writes  a good  hand,  and  is 
able  to  copy  and  trace  drawings.  The  situation  offers  advantages  to  a 
youth  desirous  of  improvement  in  the  general  duties  of  a surveyors 
office.  A small  salary  to  begin  with.— Apply  by  letter  to  Messrs. 
WAYMOUTH  & SON,  12,  Moorgatc-street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T t SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  a thoroughly  practical 
Mau  (joiner).  First-class  knowledge  of  machinery,  piecework  prices, 
and  management  of  workmen.  Ten  years'  experience. —Address. 

A.  R.  32,  Victoria-street,  New  Bridge-street,  Leicester. 

A PARTNER  is  WANTED,  with  a 

moderate  capital,  to  Join  in  an  established  BUSINESS, 
which  is  callable  of  much  extension,  in  an  improving  country  town. 
All  active  Partner  is  necessary  to  assist  in  conducting  the  business, 
which  has  much  increased  of  late.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs. 
PILGRIM  A PHILLIPS,  Solicitors.  Church-court,  Loth  bury,  London. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  the  Commissioners  for  Public 

YY  Baths  and  Washhouses  of  St.  George's.  Hanover-square.  for 
their  Establishment  in  Buckingham  Palace-road,  an  ENGINEER,  of 
good  character,  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  Machinery,  Furnaces, 
&c.  and  capable  of  Fixing  and  Repairing  Valves.  Taps.  Hot  Air  and 
Water  Apparatus.  Applications,  with  testimonials  and  recommenda- 
tions, stating  age,  present  and  previous  employment,  to  be  sent  in  to 
Mr.  BANISTER,  Board-room.  Buckingham  Palace-road,  on  or  before 
WEDNESDAY,  the  13th  MARCH.  1872.  where  the  Commissioners 
will  meet  on  the  THURSDAY  foUowing  (the  14th  inst.),  at  ELEVEN 
o'clock,  when  Candidates  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance.  Particu- 
lars of  duties  and  salary  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  SHAW,  the  Superin- 
tendent. on  the  Premises,— By  order. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Ten  years'  experience.  Carpenter 
ind  joiner  by  trade.  Good  references  and  testimonials.  No  objection 
to  tlie  country  or  abroad.— Address,  A.  B.  26,  Benfield-street,  York- 
road,  Battersea. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

Y V a CONTRACTOR'S  ASSISTANT.  Qualifications,  drawing, 
estimating,  quantities,  measuring,  book-keeping,  and  practical  super- 
vision. No  objection  to  the  provinces— Address,  T.  S.  care  of  Mr.  G. 
Street,  30.  Comliill,  E.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  8URVEYOR& 

"PARTNERSHIP.  — A GENTLEMAN, 

1 who  had  experience  in  the  City,  and  who  is  prepared  io  apply 

himself  assiduously  to  his  profession,  wishes  to  PURCHASE  a SHARE 
in  an  old-established  PRACTICE,  or  to  obtain  an  ENGAGEMENT, 
with  a prospect  of  future  Partnership  or  Purchase.— Apply,  by  letter, 
to  Messrs.  JOHN  MACKRELL  A CO.  21,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

PLERK  of  WORKS.  — WANTED,  a 

v_.'  CLERK  of  WORKS,  acquainted  with  drainage  works.  Must 
be  a first-class  leveller  and  draughtsman,  and  well  up  in  quantities  — 
Apply,  with  full  particulars,  salary,  4 c.  to  No.  479,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

T I thoroughly  practical  Man  (Carpenter  and  Joiuor  by  trade), 
as  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  to  take  the  Entire  Charge  of  Works. 
Aged  36.  References  and  testimonials  undeniable.  Country  preferred  ; 
io  objection  to  go  abroad.— Address,  E.  L.  143,  Sjieak-road,  Plougli- 

"VY/" ANTED,  immediately,  for  a short  time,  a 

T V first-elass  GOTHIC  ASSISTANT,  to  aid  in  completing  the 
drawings  for  a church.  It  is  requested  that  only  those  thoroughly 
competent  will  reply,  statiug  terms,  No.  471,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

"\17ANTED,  by  an  Architect  (temporarily),  a 

V Y very  experienced,  practical,  expeditious,  and  able  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, thoroughly  versed  m construction,  working  and  detail  drawings, 
and  specifications,  and  clever  at  design  in  the  Italian  style  and  detail. 

A liberal  remuneration  will  be  made  to  an  Assistant  possessing  all  the 
above  requirements,  and  it  will  save  trouble  if  none  else  apply. — 
Address,  giving  terms,  age,  and  all  particulars,  622,  Office  of  ''The 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  re- 

quires  the  SERVICES  of  TWO  experienced  ASSISTANTS  in 
London.  Thcv  must  ho  acquainted  with  general  practice,  practical 
details,  specifications.  4c.  and  good  draughtsmen.  Also  an  experienced 
ASSISTANT,  competent  to  take  out  quantities,  measure  up  work,  moke 
out  builders’  accounts,  a good  writer  and  correspondent.— Add ress,  in 
writing,  stating  age,  general  qualifications,  salary  required,  4c.  to 
" Office,"  8,  Birch  in -lane,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

W" ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T Y GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  JOB.  Thoroughly  experienced. 
Carpenter.  Terms  moderate.  Town  or  country.— Address,  FORE- 
MAN, 48,  Westbourue-road,  Bamsbury. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V CLERK  and  SURVEYOR  to  a BUILDER  and  CON- 
TRACTOR. or  ns  ESTATE  MANAGER,  or  as  CONTRACTOR'S 
AGENT.  The  advertiser  .is  an  experienced  accountant,  estimator, 
and  draughtsman.  Fourteen  years’  reference  to  a Loudon  firm.— 
Address,  A.  B.  2,  Bond-street,  Hollord-square,  W.C. 

TO  GLASS  STAINERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  a good  FIGURE 

Y V DRAUGHTSMAN.— Apply,  to  BALLANTINE  A SON,  42, 
George-street,  Edinburgh. 

A TIME  CLERK  WANTED.— Hours  the 

same  as  the  Men.  but  say  two  days  per  week  assisting  at  the 
Office.  Must  be  well  up  in  making  up  time-sheets  and  booking  time 
and  materials,  posting  up  the  books,  quick  at  figures,  and  thoroughly 
understand  his  business.— Address,  with  salary  expected  and  where 
last  employed,  458,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

"1X7  ANTED,  in  London,  a competent 

YY  BUILDER'S  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  — Apply,  stating 

wages  required,  and  with  reference  to  last  employer,  to  No.  484, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y V CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN  (Joiner  by 
trade).  With  the  hist  London  firm  over  seven  years  as  above.  Aged 

35.  Good  references. — Address,  G.  M.  23,  Andover-road,  Aibion-road, 
Hammersmith,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

"WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  PLAS- 

YY  TERER.  a SITUATION,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  to 
Take  Work  by  the  Piece.  Either  in  town  or  country.— Address, 
BETA,  19,  Milner-street.  Ovington-strect,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

TXT  ANTED,  in  the  suburbs,  an  experienced 

YY  PAINTER,  DECORATOR,  G RAINER,  Ac.  as  WORKING 
FOREMAN.  A permanent  situation  to  a good  man  — Apply  on 
TUESDAY  evening  next,  between  FIVE  and  SEVEN,  for  Mr. 
WRIGHT,  the  Albert  Tavern,  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 

TXT ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a& 

Y Y GENERAL  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  Out-door  or  on  an 
Estate,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by 
trade.  Aged  36.  Just  now  completed  a five  years'  job.  First-class 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

YY  MACHINIST,  a SITUATION,  to  WORK  MOULDING, 

MACHINE.  GENERAL  JOINER.  &c.  Can  make  cutters,  and  do  own 
repairs,  if  required.— Address,  A.  B.  28,  Art-street,  Wolverhampton. 

TXT  ANTED,  immediately,  a first-class 

YY  PAPERHANGER.  One  who  can  fill  up  his  time  with 

plumber's,  glazier's,  or  gasfltter's  work,  or  with  joiner's  or  cabinet- 
maker’s work.  None  but  good  practical  paperhangers  need  apply. 
Wages  30s.  per  week. — Apply  to  W.  LANGDALE,  Builder,  Baxter- 
gate,  Whitby. 

street,  UicUmond-road,  Islington,  Loudon. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

YY  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  os  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  CAR- 
PENTERS and  JOINERS.  Town  or  country.  Twelve  years'  expe- 
rience. Good  reference. — Address,  J.  B.  R.  46,  Cloth  Fair,  Smith- 
field,  Loudon,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V SHOP  FOREMAN,  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of 
WORKS,  by  a thoroughly  practical  London  Builder's  Foreman.  Joiner 
and  Staircase-hand  by  trade.  Aged  34.  Good  draughtsman,  and  well 
up  in  piecework  and  machinery  of  all  kinds.  No  objection  lo  fill  up 
time  in  the  office.  First-class  testimonials  from  Loudon  Architects 
and  Builders.— Address,  A.  B.  FRANKLIN,  6,  Catherine-street, 
Copenhagen-street,  Caledonian-road,  N. 

TO  STONE  AND  MARBLE  MASONS. 

T/Y7ANTED,  an  experienced  WORKING 

T Y FOREMAN,  well  up  in  the  monumental  trade.  To  an 
energetic  and  pushing  man  who  can  get  out  work  quickly,  this  will  he 
a good  and  permanent  situation. — Apply,  in  confidence,  with  full  par- 
ticulars, to  L.  J.  WATTS,  Stone  and  Marble  Works,  88  and  90,  High- 
street,  Colchester. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

Y V CARPENTER. 'JOINER,  and  STAIRCASE  HAND,  aged  32, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  WORKING  or  GENERAL  BUILDER'S 
FOREMAN.  Country  preferred.  Good  references.— Address,  A.  H. 
No.  27,  Tliomc-road,  South  Lambeth. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

XT7ANTED,  immediately,  a RE-ENGAGE - 

V Y MENT,  by  a Young  Mau,  with  one  of  the  above.  Aged  -.8. 
Well  up  in  all  office  work.  Twelve  years'  first-class  testimonials.  Good 
pemnan,  4a  Salary  moderate. — Address,  R.  C.  H.  6,  Bower-street,. 
Commercial-road,  E. 

TO  G RAINERS. 

"WANTED,  a good  WORKMAN.— Apply, 

Y V stating  wages,  Ac.  to  B.  42,  Victoria-road,  Margate. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man’ 

Y Y an  ENGAGEMENT  ns  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  otherwise- 
Well  up  in  setting  out  work  and  superintending  men.  Has  carried 
out  large  works.  Carpenter  by  trade.  Good  references.  Aged  32. — 
Address,  T.  A.  29,  Hollingtou-street.  Avenue-road,  Camberwell. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED,  by  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT' 

Y Y of  practical  experience,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address, 

W.  L.  30,  Abingdon-road,  Kensington,  W. 

"WANTED,  a PLUMBER’S  ASSISTANT. 

Y V Address,  stating  age.  references,  wages  expected,  and  length 
of  time  at  trade,  to  536,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  OTHERS. 

XX7ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

YY  experienced  Stan,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER 
of  SMITHS,  Bellhaugers.  Gusfltters,  Hot-water  Engineering,  4c.  Town 
or  country.— Address,  Mr.  ROYALL,  Post-office,  Westlioume-grove, 
Bayswater.  London. 

"YX7ANTED,  a Man,  accustomed  to  CLEAN 

Y Y and  PACK  UP  MOULDS.  Constant  employment  to  a steady 
man.— Apply  to  E.  DUSAUTOY,  Stuort-street  Saw-mills.  Derby. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an 

YY  ENGAGEMENT  os  GENERAL  FOREMAN  CARPENTER 
by  trade.  Good  references. — Address,  G.  T.  R.  1,  Eaton-placo,  Wells- 
street,  South  Hackney,  N.E. 

TO  DECORATORS. 

TXT ANTED,  a Young  Man,  accustomed  to 

Y Y General  CHURCH  DECORATING.  To  a suitable  person  a 
permanent  position  can  be  offered.  Also,  a YOUTH  WANTED  as 
IMPROVER. — Apply,  E.  TATTERSALL  A CO.  Church  Furnishers, 
No.  26,  South  amp  ton -row,  Hulborn. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TX7ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

YY  a SITUATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS. 
Can  do  graining  if  required.  Unexceptionable  testimonials.  No  ob- 
jection to  town  or  country.— Address.  A.  Z.  7,  Denmark-rood,  Kilbum. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

X XT  AN  TED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  17,  a 

Y Y SITUATION,  in  nu  Architect's  Office,  as  IMPROVER.  Is  a 
fair  draughtsman,  and  very  industrious.  Unexceptionable  references. 
Address,  E.  C.  S.  265,  High-street,  Stratford,  E. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a London  Firm  in  the  Iron 

Y Y Trade,  a TOWN  TRAVELLER,  who  would  be  required  at 
times  to  Assist  in  the  Drawing  Office,  and  must  therefore  have  some 
knowledge  of  drawing,  taking  out  quantities.  Ac.— Apply,  by  post 
only,  stating  age,  where  lost  employed,  salary  expected,  Ac.  to  T.  T. 
care  of  Messrs.  Dewick  A Son,  46,  Barbican,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

XX7A.NTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

Y Y a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  SHOP 
FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  Town  or  country.  First-class  references 
and  testimonials. — Address.  C.  3,  Ravenswortli-terrace,  Fulham. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a CON- 

Y Y STANCY  or  JOB  as  PLUMBER  or  THREE-BRANCH 

HAND.  Can  do  plain  zinework.  Town,  country,  or  abroad. — 
Address,  W.  D.  A.  483,  Liverpool-road,  Holloway,  London,  N. 

TO  WRITERS  AND  G RAINERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  a Young  Man,  who  is  a good 

Y Y WRITER  and  GRA1NER,  to  fill  a permanent  SITUATION, 
in  an  old-established  business.  Must  thoroughly  understand  liis 
trade,  and  be  able  to  produce  good  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
work.— Address,  stating  wages,  W.  GARDNER,  37,  Snargate-strcet, 
Dover. 

XX7ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man4 

Y Y a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town 
or  country.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.  Twenty-five  years'  good 
London  experience.  Seven  years'  first-rate  testimonials  from  last  em- 
ployer.—Address,  W.  H.  B.  49,  Borough-road,  Southwark,  8.E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

XX7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

YY  GAGEMENT  as  CLERK.  Is  a competent  book-keeper  and 
accountant,  and  is  well  np  in  prices  and  the  usual  routine.  Six  years' 
reference.  Town  or  country.— Address,  ALPHA,  4,  Great  Perey- 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.  AND  LARGE  ESTATE 
PROPRIETORS. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

Y V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  WORKING  or  GENERAL 

FOREMAN.  Has  been  engaged  on  a large  estate,  for  many  years 
superintending  all  buildings  erected  thereon,  and  the  house  Joinery  of 
the  mansion  ; the  management  of  gas  and  water  works,  with  hydraulic 
rams ; also  the  working  of  all  kinds  of  modern  wood-cutting  ma 
chinery.  Good  reference  and  testimonials. — Address,  H.  51,  Cale 
street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

XX7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a JOINER 

YY  by  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP  FOREMAN. 
Accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  Machinery  in  the  Building  trade, 
Thoroughly  competent  in  making  outworking  drawings,  4c. — Address, 

A.  B.  126,  Warwick-strect,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

"WANTED,  a good  THREE-BRANCH 

Y Y HAND,  to  live  on  the  premises  and  take  charge  of  a jobbing 
business.  Must  be  able  to  give  good  references  as  to  ability,  sobriety 
Ac.  Must  be  married.  Wages  35s.  per  week,  with  use  of  apartments 
Address,  in  own  handwriting,  to  530,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TYISTRI'CT  of  SOUTH  HORNSEY 

JL/  Middlesex.  — ROAD  SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR  o 
NUISANCES  WANTED.  — The  Local  Board  of  this  District  ar 
desirous  of  receiving  APPLICATIONS  from  qualified  persons  to  fiL 
the  Office  of  ROAD  SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES 
Salary,  1001.  per  annum,  with  residence  at  the  Offices  of  the  Boarc 
The  person  appointed  must  be  prepared  to  commence  the  duties  o 
March  25th,  1872,  or  at  such  other  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  th 
Board  and  the  person  to  he  elec teil.  Applications,  in  candidate 
own  handwriting,  stating  age.  present  and  previous  occupation,  an 
accompanied  by  recent  testimonials,  not  exceeding  three,  to  be  sent  t 
me  not  later  than  the  13th  MARCH.  Selected  candidates  will  receiv 
notice  to  attend  on  the  day  of  election.— By  order  of  the  Board, 

EDWARD  B.  BENNETT,  Clerk. 

Offices  of  the  Board,  18,  Spenser-road,  South  Hornsey, 
near  Stoke  Newington-gieen,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

XX7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  BRICK- 

Y Y WORK  to  any  amount,  or  a SITUATION,  as  FOREMAN  of 
BRICKLAYERS,  or  Charge  of  a Job.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
drawings  and  setting  out  work.  Good  references. — Address,  P.  H. 
No.  54,  Norfolk-read,  Essex-road,  Islington,  N. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

\X /"ANTED,  by  a very  good  DRAUGHTS- 

YY  MAN.  EMPLOYMENT  in  an  Architect's  Office.  Accustomed 

1 to  prepare  designs  from  rough  sketches.  Well  up  in  perspective  ana 
general  routine  of  the  office.  Good  penman  and  colourist.  Moderate 

I >alary.  Unexceptionable  references. — Address,  ALPHA,  2,  Lowndes- 
1 terrace,  Knightsbridge,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  of  respect- 

YY  ability,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  o 
CLERK  and  DRAUGHTSMAN  combined.  Mason  by  trade.  Fo 
many  years  past  he  has  had  the  management  of  the  construct!  v 
portions  of  buildings,  public,  domestic,  and  ecclesiastical.  Has 
thorough  knowledge  of  masonry,  brickwork,  and  sanitary  matters 
and  a good  knowledge  of  the  other  building  trades.  Has  also  hiu 
a training  in  a Government  School  of  Art,  in  drawing,  geometry,  an 
modelling.  is  a good  architectural  draughtsman,  designer,  an 
colourist.  Unexceptionable  references  to  character,  4c.— DJLSTON 
Office  of  "The  Builder." 

March  16,  1872.] 
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Megaliths  and  Tumuli : their  probable  Eras, 
“ Architects and  Purposes. 


N tlais  subject  archaaologists 
are  more  or  less  divided 
into  two  classes, — tbe  low- 
ago  and  tbe  bigb-age,  ac- 
cording to  then*  bebef  in 
tbe  less  or  greater  anti- 
quity of  tbe  monuments  in 
question.  Mr.  Fergusson 
is  wbat  we  must  really  call 
a special  pleader  for  tbeir 
low-age ; and  be  appears 
to  regard  a supposed  proof 
that  one  or  two,  or  a few, 
monuments  of  anyone  class 
must  have  been  constructed 
since  tbe  Christian  era 
commenced,  to  be  sufficient 
to  show  tbe  probability 
tbat  all,  or  almost  all, 
of  tbat  class  belonged  to 
mucb  the  same  era.  His 
work  is  a laborious  and 
valuable  one,  as  a collec- 
tion of  facts  and  illustra- 
tions, but  it  is  on  this  ac- 
count, and  not  on  account  of  its  theoretical  or 
explanative  value,  we  [should  think,  tbat  it  will 
become,  as  it  doubtless  will,  a standard  autho- 
rity. Historical  proof  of  tbe^extreme  antiquity 
of  pre -historical  structures  is,  of  course,  an  in- 
consistency and  an  impossibility ; but  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  those  who  maintain  tbe  age  of  such 
structures  as  those  we  speak  of  to  be  within 
historical  limits,  to  prove  tbeir  case  by  historical 
evidence,  and  this  we  think  no  low-age  advocate 
has  yet  done.  On  the  supposition,  however,  that 
they  really  are,  as  a class,  pre-historical,  and  of 
great  antiquity,  how  are  we  to  show  the  pro- 
bability, at  least,  that  they  are  so  ? Here  is  a 
difficulty  not  easily  surmountable.  Still  we 
conceive  that  there  is  a way, — a new  way  j and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  indicate  slightly  rather  than 
fully  to  show  that  way.  Meantime  wo  may  re- 
mark that  the  fact  that  a few  of  the  monuments 
in  question, — if  it  be  a fact, — have  been  proved  to 
have  been  constructed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  is  precisely  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected by  the  higli-age  archaeologists.  These 
monuments  are  admittedly  Pagan  in  their  origin. 
The  Pagan  era  preceded  the  Christian,  from  pre- 
historic times  ; but  overlapped  it,  and  continued, 
even  in  partially  Christianised  countries,  to  exist 
down  to  comparatively  recent  ages.  The  Pagan 
era  itself  was  undoubtedly  and  admittedly  of 
prehistorical  and  extreme  antiquity ; and  so,  in 
all  probability,  are  most  of  its  more  lasting  monu- 
ments ; but  as  Paganism  continued  to  exist,  and 
indeed  still  continues  to  exist,  in  the  Christian 
era,  there  must  be  Pagan  monuments  erected 
during  the  Christian  era ; and  that  may  be  prove- 
able : it  is  what  cannot  but  be.  Some  low-age 
advocates,  however,  would  really  almost  seem  to 
desire  to  establish  the  anachronism  that  the 
Pagan  era  and  its  monuments  were  not  pre- 
Christian  at  all,  as  a rule.  Such  a line  of  argu- 
ment may  well  suit  the  advocates  of  the  literal 
interpretation  of  Scripture  as  to  the  age  of  the 
earth  and  of  man,  and  the  necessity  or  special 
advantage  of  crowding  down  as  much  of  the 
Pagan  era  and  its  megnlithic  and  other  works 
into  recent  ages  as  possible.  But  since  it  has 
been  proved,  by  the  implements  of  the  glacial 
drift,  that  man  must  have  existed  on  the  verge 


of  the  glacial  era  at  least,  if  not  actually  during 
or  throughout  that  era ; and  since  many  thou- 
sands of  years  must  have  passed  since  that  time, 
— however  possible  it  may  be,  as  we  think  it  is, 
greatly  to  shorten  the  time  of  the  glacial  era 
itself,  by  showing  reasons  for  vastly  more  rapid 
grinding  action  of  the  rocks,  by  ice  and  flood 
then  than  now,  by  the  alternation  of  hot  or  tropical 
summers  with  Arctic  winters,  just  as  even  now 
summers  alternate,  though  in  a minor  and  not 
tropical  degree,  with  the  winters,  in  the  present 
restricted  Arctic  regions ; — we  have  plenty  of 
time,  during  all  of  which  the  Pagan  era  must  have 
continued,  for  its  monuments  to  last,  if  capable  of 
outlasting  severe  and  trying  alternations  such  as 
even  the  immediately  post-glacial  era  must  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  now  temperate 
latitudes  like  that  of  Britain.  And  were  they  not 
capable  ? What  works  of  man  were  ever  more  fit 
for  war  with  the  elements  than  those  tremendous 
rocks  and  artificial  hills  which  Pagans  reared  ? 
what  works  of  ancient  man  were  ever  so  suited 
for  such  an  era  ? 

The  outlined  history  of  man  having  been 
extended  by  the  drift  implements  back  to  the 
glacial  era,  which  materially  affected  the  con- 
tours and  the  limits  and  sea  levels  of  the 
habitable  land  in  all  countries, — the  British  Isles, 
at  that  time,  for  example,  being  a series  of 
highland  “isles,”  with  tenfold  significance  ; since 
the  low-lying  land  in  the  glacial  era  lay  hundreds 
of  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean ; — this  state 
of  matters,  throughout,  a great  part  of  the 
hemisphere,  but  not  the  whole,  necessarily 
affected,  very  materially,  the  distribution  of 
mankind  from  their  chief  centre  or  centres, 
further  south,  or  wherever  these  may  have  then 
existed.*  The  geological  question,  tliei'efore 
involves  and  rules  the  ethnological,  as  the 
ethnological  does  the  “ architectural  ” and 
mythological.  Even  on  ethnological  and  archi- 
tectural grounds,  therefore,  we  must  first  of  all 
say  a few  words  on  the  geological  phase  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  which  phase  cannot  now  be 
any  longer  ignored  in  an  inquiry  such  as  this. 

In  a few  words,  the  glacial  era  was  simply  an 
intensification  and  extension  of  the  still  existent 
and  operative  causes,  productive,  even  now,  of 
the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Arctic  circle 
and  region,  spreading  it  farther  south  into 
now  temperate  latitudes,  though  not  over  the 
whole  of  the  hemisphere.f  The  winter  cold 
was  more  extreme  than  now ; and  (as  the 
existence  of  tropical  and  other  animals  in  the 
glacial  region  indicates)  so  was  the  summer 
heat  ; and  during  this  era  of  ice  and  flood  the 
land,  or  rather  tho  surface  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
had  already  assumed  the  general  outlines  which 


* Professor  Phillips,  in  his  “ Treatise  on  Geology" 
(p.  78),  thus  describes  the  general  features  and  the  pro- 
bable time  of  the  glacial  era  in  Britain  and  Ireland : — 

“ There  is  reason  to  think  that,  during  very  late  geolo- 
gical,— probably  prehistoric  al, — period s,  the  same 
northern  zones  of  the  earth  which,  in  earlier  times,  had 
nourished  plants  and  animals  resembling  those  within 
the  tropics  [the  summers  being  even  then  still  tropical  ? ], 
were  chilled  by  a general  reduction  of  temperature  [in 
the  winters,  then  Arctic],  so  that  the  mountainous  [and  at 
that  time  island]  regions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
were  covered  with  perennial  snow;  their  rugged  valleys 
filled  with  gliding  glaciers ; the  seas  at  their  feet  filled  with 
Arctic  life,  and  covered  by  floating  icebergs,  loaded  with 
rocks.” 

The  land,  as  he  remarks,  was  then,  or  during  part  of 
the  glacial  era,  covered  by  the  ocean  to  a depth  of  1,500  ft. 
to  2,000  ft.  more  than  now ; but  it  appeared  by  degrees 
during  that  era,  and  continued  to  do  so,  till  the  close  of 
the  glacial  and  the  opening  of  the  “post-glacial  and 
lacustrine”  or  lake  era,  after  which  “much  the  same 
general  conditions  of  land  and  sea  as  those  which  now  pre- 
vail” came  at  length  to  exist. 

t We  have  on  several  occasions  treated  of  this  subject, 
both  in  its  geological  and  its  astronomical  aspects,  in  the 
Builder,— e.  g.,  on  10th  of  August,  1861  ; 4th  of  October, 
1862 ; and  8th  of  September,  1866  ; if  not  previously  also, 
and  since  that  time ; and  we  must  refer  to  these  occasions  for 
a more  particular  account  of  this  simple  view  of  the  ancient 
glacial  era,  and  of  the  present  Arctic  region,  as  its  residue 
or  remnant  and  restricted  glacial  era  of  the  present  time  ; 
the  key  to  which  is,  popularly  speaking,  the  movement  of 
the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  alterna- 
tion of  winter  and  summer,  according  to  the  increase  or 
diminution  of_  the  obliquity  of  the  angle  between  the 


equator  and  the  ecliptic,  which  angle,  ire 
morial,  has  admittedly  been  on  the  dec 


time  imme- 

ily  been  on  the  decrease,  as  the 
extremes  of  winter  and  summer  must  therefore  have  also 
been,  according  to  geological  evidence,  by  which  the  astro- 
nomical, admittedly  extremely  defective,  must  now  be  in- 
structed. 


it  still  possesses,  but  was  sunk  in  sea  level,  and 
existed  partly  beneath  the  ocean,  so  that  what 
are  now  low  level  plains  and  countries  had  no 
existence  then,  as  such,  at  all ; and  the  British 
Isles,  as  we  have  said,  were  “ islands  ” in  tenfold 
intensity  of  meaning  to  what  they  now  are.  In 
fact,  it  was  mainly  the  backbone,  as  it  were,  of 
the  country,  or  the  high  lands,  including  Cornwall, 
most  of  Wales,  Cumberland  and  Northumber- 
land, and  some  other  districts,  with  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  that  were  above  water  and 
constituted  a collection  of  islands.  So  with  Ire- 
land, which  was  nearly  a great  ring  of  high  land 
enclosing  the  sea ; and  so  with  other  countries  : 
the  great  plain  of  Europe  was  under  water ; but 
Scandinavia,  like  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  a series 
of  islands.  So  was  the  high  land  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding parts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  so  was  the 
Caucasus.  The  nearest  great  continent,  however, 
was  the  heart  of  Africa,  including  Upper  Egypt, 
Abyssinia,  and  parts  of  Algeria  and  Morocco. 
The  great  desert  of  North  Africa,  though  a vast 
level  plain,  was  sooner  uncovered  than  the  great 
plain  of  Europe  and  Asia.  A great  part  of  the 
vast  continent  of  Africa,  moreover,  like  great 
districts  of  Asia,  never  came  under  actually 
glacial  influences  at  all ; or  was  not,  even  then, 
within  the  extended  Arctic  circle ; but  was 
tropical  or  temperate,  and  high  and  habitable  land, 
while  the  glacial  era  in  the  isles  of  the  great 
ocean  lasted ; as  well  as  before  and  afterwards. 
The  continent  next  nearest,  after  Africa,  to  the 
European  isles,  was  Upper  Asia,  including  Thibet 
as  the  central  land,  the  Himalayan  and  sub- 
Himalayan  regions,  Persia,  and  the  higher 
districts  of  China  adjoining  Thibet.  The  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  like  the  Sahara  of  Africa,  was 
above  water  before  the  great  plain  of  Europe. 
So  was  it  with  the  Deccan  aboriginal  plateau  of 
India,  and  with  Asia  Minor  and  Arabia;  but  Thibet 
and  the  Himalayas  were  the  grand  centre  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  as  they  still  are.  Except  through 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  Asia  was  then  divided 
from  Europe  by  a vast  sea,  which  covered  the 
low  lands  of  Asia,  and  the  great  plain  of  Europe, 
as  its  remnants,  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea  still 
do.  The  American  continent  was  then  also 
materially  different  from  what  it  now  is,  but  we 
need  not  here  enter  further  into  that  subject; 
except  to  note  that,  as  man  existed  in  the  glacial 
era,  the  frozen  North  Atlantic  in  the  winters 
would  form  a way  of  communication  for  tribes, 
such  as  the  Esquimaux,  or  the  Laps  and  Fins,  to 
traverse  with  freedom  east  and  west  as  well  as 
north  and  south.  But  although  the  men  of  the 
glacial  drift  itself  were  probably  as  little  ad- 
vanced as  the  men  of  the  Arctic  drift  are  at  the 
present  day,  there  is  no  reason,  in  the  physical 
state  of  the  earth  at  that  time,  why  men  of  a 
far  more  advanced  state — nay,  as  civilised  at 
least  as  the  Moors  or  Abyssinians  of  North 
Africa,  or  tho  Thibetans  or  Chinese  of  Upper 
Asia, — may  not  also,  and  simultaneously,  have 
existed  as  comfortably  as  now,  in  the  south ; 
while  the  extended  Arctic  region  of  the  glacial 
era  covered  the  more  northern,  and  now  tem- 
perate, latitudes  of  the  globe.  Such  is  the  case, 
both  in  Africa  and  Asia,  as  well  as  Europe,  now,  by 
comparison  with  the  present  glacial  region,  and 
such  may  have  been  the  case  then,  as  regards  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  And  even  had  the  more 
northern  (but  now  temperate)  latitudes  not  been 
at  all  habitable  by  man  during  the  full  extension 
of  the  Arctic  circle  to  these  latitudes,  as  the  more 
restricted  Arctic  or  glacial  region  and  era  now 
are ; no  sooner  would  the  extended  Arctic  circle 
dwindle  into  less  extended  dimensions,  so  that  the 
latitudes  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  became 
less  severe  in  climate,  or  more  temperate,  than 
migratory  races  from  the  more  southern  and 
genial  countries, — that  is,  from  the  north-west 
of  Africa  and  the  south-west  of  Asia, — would 
penetrate  into  these  “Isles  of  the  sea,”  and  first 
of  all  from  Africa,  as  the  nearest  continent,  into 
Spain,  France,  and  England ; that  is,  from 
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Morocco  and  Algeria  into  the  high  land  of  Spain, 
into  Aquitaine  and  Brittany,  and  thence  into 
Cornwall,  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  high  land 
encircling  the  sea  in  Ireland,  and  also,  in  fewer 
numbers,  into  Cumberland  and  Northumberland, 
as  well  as,  in  still  fewer  numbers,  into  the  high 
lands  of  Scotland ; and  thence  (let  us  say,  in 
place  of  the  contrary  route)  into  Scandinavia. 

In  other  words,  these,  migra&ors  from  North 
Africa  would  necessarily  and  unavoidably  take 
almost  the  exact  route  indicated  by  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  own  most  suggestive  and  valuable 
“ Map,  designed  to  illustrate  the  distribution 
of  dolmens  and  probable  lines  of  the  migra- 
tions of  the  dolmen-builders avoiding,  as 
they  need  must,  the  eastern  and  more  lowland 
districts  of  England,  the  central  lowlands  of 
Ireland,  and  the  eastern  lowlands  of  Scotland, 
since  these  must  have  been  beneath  sea  level 
when  this  great  migration  from  Africa  must  have 
taken  place,  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  era,  and 
before  the  laud  came  to  the  level  of  less  ancient 
ages.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  in  sub- 
sequent ages  tho  dolmen-builders,  if  they  then 
existed,  might  have  erected  them  at  lower  jevels ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  never  been  built,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  lower  districts  of  Britain,  where 
tumuli  and  other  forms  took  their  place  ; and  it 
was  not  till  they  had  reached  Scandinavia  that 
the  first  great  evidence  of  a descent  to  some- 
what lower  levels  appears  on  the  dolmen  map 
in  the  region  of  Denmark  and  the  northern 
comer  of  Germany  adjoining  it. 

In  long  after  times,  when  the  great  plain  of 
Europe  became  dry  land,  other  migrants  would 
spread  themselves  westwards,  across  the  Steppes 
of  Asia  and  the  low-levelled  middle  region  of 
Europe  to  the  Belgian  district,  and  thence  to 
England.  And  this  route  across  Europe  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  is  strewn  with  barrows  or 
tumuli  in  innumerable  thousands. 

Meantime,  however,  and  long  before  these 
barrow  men  could  have  crossed  Europe,  the 
African  aboriginal  possessors  of  the  isles  of  the 
great  sea  must  have  been  already  intruded  on, 
south-westward,  from  Asia,  through  Asia  Minor, 
along  which  route  also  so  many  tumuli  are 
scattered ; but  by  this  route  far  higher  and  more 
civilising  influences,  architectural  as  well  as 
ethers,  were  thrust  upon  the  Western  peoples 
than  any  they  probably  over  derived  either  from 
Africa  or  through  tho  great  plain  of  Europe  : 
not  that  we  necessarily  entertain  the  idea  that 
because  the  megaliths  of  the  Africans  were 
rough  and  rude,  and  mere  glacial  boulders 
(lifted,  it  may  be,  by  great  tides,  into  their  high 
places  in  the  then  semi-insular  or  “sacred enclo- 
sures,” or  islands,  spoken  of,  in  far  later  times, 
by  the  bal'd s or  Taliesins  ; therefore  these  rough 
rocks  were  an  undoubted  proof  and  token  of 
North  African  barbarism : on  the  contrary,  it 
may  only  have  been  because  the  dolmens  were 
nntooled  rocks,  or  stones,  that  they  were  de- 
voted and  used,  untouched,  unaltered,  for  sacred 
purposes.  “ If  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar 
of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stone  ; 
for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast 
polluted  it,”  said  the  Lord  [in  Exodus  xx.  25]  to 
Moses,  the  African,  who  wos  “ learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Magi,”  of  the  Africans,  or  at  least 
of  the  Egyptians  ; and  again  [Deut.  xxvii.  5], — 
“Thou  shalt  build  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  of  whole  stones,” — of  boulders,  in  fact, 
whether  great  or  small.  And  is  it  not  curious, 
in  this  connexion,  that  as  the  sacred  stones  even 
of  those  early  Jews  of  the  later  ages  were 
probably  glacial  boulders,  so  their  sacred  or 
sacrificial  knives  were  always  flint  implements, 
even  while  iron  was  used  for  other  purposes  ? 
These  ideas  themselves  look  almost  like  vestigia 
of  an  extreme  antiquity,  far  back  beyond  merely 
Jewish  times;  and,  at  all  events,  they  go  to 
show  that  the  dolmens  were  sacred  structures, — 
not  that  the  Africans  were  then  mere  savages. 

Now,  the  conclusions  that  have  been  or  are 
being  arrived  at  by  ethnologists  as  to  the 
aboriginal  races  who  must  have  peopled  this 
country  in  remotely  ancient  times  are  in  singular 
accordance,  as  some  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  are,  with 
these  ethnological  ideas.  The  apparently  most 
ancient  race,  it  is  concluded  by  ethnologists,  were 
a dark-haired,  long-skulled,  short,  dark-eyed 
people,  who  have  been  traced  to  Spain  and  called 
Iberians  and  Milesians.  These,  we  conceive, 
must  have  been  of  African  blood,  like  the 
Moors  in  Spain.  Another  and  less  ancient 
race  were  light-haired,  round-skulled,  tall,  and 
light-eyed.  These  must  have  been  of  Asiatic 
or  Mongolian  blood,  whether  by  the  southern 
or  first  route,  including  the  Caucasus,  or  by 
the  second  or  more  northern  and  Scythian 


route,  across  the  Steppes  of  Tartary  and  the  great 
plain  of  Europe.  From  the  conjunction,  pro- 
bably, of  these  two, — the  aboriginal  dark 
race  with  the  intrusive  light  race, — and  chiefly, 
we  should  think,  with  the  liglit  race  as 
warrior-  and  intrusive  fathers,  and  the  dark  as 
aboriginal  and  receptive  mothers, — another  race, 
with  dark  hair  and  light  eyeB,  as  described  by 
Professor  Huxley,  whom  we  are  here  following 
from  memory,  are  recognisable.  These  we  sup- 
pose to  be  the  Celtic  race.  But  the  Teutonic 
element  indicated  here  in  the  .light-haired,  round- 
skulled,  tall,  and  light-eyed  race  must  be  distin- 
guished, as  Huxley  remarked,  from  the  Saxons 
and  Danes  of  far  less  ancient  times,  though  ori- 
ginally, doubtless,  the  same,  essentially,  in  blood. 
There  have  been  successive  intrusions,  but  it  is 
the  more  primitive  intrusion  of  which  we  here 
speak. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  flint  arrow-heads, 
axe  and  chisel  heads,  and  other  implements  of 
the  men  of  the  glacial  drift  of  the  British  Isles, 
to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Ansted,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  Geology  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in 
1860,  are  “ exactly  like  the  flint  celts  and  arrow 
heads  of  the  Ancient  Britons.”  And  we  may 
here  incidentally  remark  that  these  implements 
of  the  glacial  or  Arctic  era  men,  as  is  well  known, 
have  been  found  in  connexion  with  the  bones  of 
the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  other  animals 
of  warm  climates,  a fact  which  goes  far  to  prove 
the  truth  of  our  simple  view  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  glacial  era,  and  to  show  that  it  was 
not  an  era  of  eternal  and  unmitigated  fixed  ice 
and  snow,  but  of  Ai-ctic  winters  alternating  with 
hot  and  something  like  tropical  summers,  clearly 
indicating,  on  the  one  hand,  the  departure  of  the 
sun  further  to  the  south  than  now  in  the  winters  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  its  inroad  further  to  the  north 
than  now  in  the  summers  ; so  that  Arctic  life  and 
tropical  life  co-existed,  as  a fact,  side  by  side ; only 
the  tropical  or  sub-tropical  animals  were  covered 
with  hair,  at  least  in  the  winters,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  remains  of  a long  extinct  elephant 
actually  found  imbedded  and  preserved,  it  must 
have  been  for  thousands  of  years,  in  the  northern 
ice,  and  eaten  of  by  Siberian  dogs,  not  many 
years  ago. 

Sincelthe  flint  or  stone  implements  of  themen  of 
the  glacial  era  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  Britons 
of  Druidical  and  historical  times,  it  is  probable  that 
in  their  changeless  barbarism  (to  use  a phrase 
of  Mr.  Fergusson’s),  they  were  the  same  people 
essentially  in  the  glacial  and  preliistorical  era  as 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ; and  that  if  they  were 
dolmen  builders  and  tumuli  rearers  in  the 
Christian  era,  so  were  they  for  thousands  of 
years  before  that  era  began  ; just  as  they  were 
not  only  flint-implement  makers  during  all  that 
time  ; but,  with  the  traditional  fidelity  of  beavers 
to  their  dam-building,  or  birds  to  their  nests, 
were  makers,  for  all  these  thousands  of  years,  of 
even  the  exact  same  patterns  of  such  implements ; 
and,  while  their  flint  implements  of  the  glacial 
era  still  exist,  side  by  side,  and  identical,  with 
those  of  the  Christian  era,  and  undistinguishable 
fi’om  them,  except  by  the  localities  in  which  they 
were  found, — it  is  highly  improbable  that  their 
supposed  or  admitted  monuments  of  the  Cliristian 
era,  or  end  of  the  Pagan  era,  have  no  predecessors 
of  far  more  ancient  ages,  during  that  same  Pagan 
era,  to  match  them,  although  the  ponderous  and 
lasting  nature  of  bucIi  rude  monuments  well  fits 
them  to  endure  for  many  thousands  of  years. 

Since  the  people  whose  priesthood,  in  Roman 
and  Christian  ages,  were  Druids  probably  were 
one  and  the  same  people  with  that  of  glacial,  or, 
at  least,  post-glacial  and  lacustrine  times,  one 
would  expect  that,  in  the  records  of  the  later  de- 
scendants of  that  pre-historical  and  pre-Christian 
priesthood,  few  as  these  records  are,  some  traces 
may  be  found  of  the  leading  special  physical 
features  of  the  country  in  these  more  ancient 
times;  and,  above  all,  we  would  expect  to  find 
something  notable  about  seas,  and  islands,  and 
lakes,  and  boats.  Now,  this  is  precisely  the  case. 
The  “bards”  of  Wales,  who  were  one  of  three 
orders  of  the  ancient  British  priesthood, — ovates, 
bards,  and  Druids, — in  the  Taliesin  records,  while 
speaking  of  “ Deon  or  Hu,”  the  great  Druidical 
god, — round  whose  “narrow  oell,  beneath  the 
tumulus,”  the  priesthood,  and  itmaybethepeople, 
danced  in  circles,  “with  frantic  mirth,” — called 
this,  their  chief  god,  “the  Emperor  of  the  Seas,” 
according  to  Davies’s  “ Druids  ” (1809)  ; and 
“ the  Ruler  of  the  Deep.”  So  numerous,  indeed, 
are  the  allusions  to  seas,  consecrated  or  holy 
islands,  and  sacred  lakes,  that  one  class  of  writers 
is  well  known  to  have  held  that  it  all  related  to 
rites  connected  with  the  Scriptural  deluge  and 
its  retirement ; and  if  that  deluge  could  be  sup- 


posed to  have  referred,  in  some  allegorical  or 
figurative  way,  to  the  covering  of  the  land  by 
the  ooean,  during  the  whole  of  the  glacial  era, 
they  might,  in  a certain  sense,  be  right ; but  we 
have  no  intention  to  identify  our  own  ideas 
with  theirs.  Still,  we  may  make  a few  quota- 
tions from  the  passages  collected  by  Davies, 
Bryant,  and  others,  from  the  Taliesin  records. 
Thus  : — 

“ Existing  of  yore  in  the  great  seal,  from  the  time  when 
the  shout  was  heard  [whatever  that  cataclysmic  noise  may 
have  been]  we  were  put  forth  ; whilst,  smiling  at  the  side 
of  the  rock,  Ner  remained  in  cukn  tranquillity.” 

Ner,  says  Davies,  was  “ the  great  Abyss,  now 
retiring.” 

Taliesin  [or  one  of  the  Taliesins  ; •for  Taliesin 
seems  to  have  been  an  official  title,  and  indicated 
the  initiated]  wrote  a poem  called  “ The  Spoils 
of  the  Deep ;”  and  in  another  poem,  called  “ The 
Bardic  Sanctuary,”  is  the  following : — 

“0!  thou  proprietor  of  heaven  and  earth  : [Hu,  pro- 
nounced He]  to  whom  great  wisdom  is  attributed,  a holy 
sanctuary  there  is  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. . May  its 
chief  be  joyful  in  the  splendid  festivity,  at  the  time  when 
the  sea  rises,  with  expanding  energy.  Frequently  does 
the  surge  assail  the  Bards  over  their  vessels  of  mead. 
And  on  the  day  when  the  billows  are  excited  may  this 
enclosure  [this  sacred  kist  ?]  skim  away  through  the  billows. 
Come  beyond  the  green  spot  from  the  regiou  of  the  Piets 
....  a holy  sanctuary  there  is  on  the  wide  lake  : a city 
not  protected  with  walls  : the  sea  surrouuds  it.” 

The  precise  meaning  of  all  this,  and  of  much 
more  like  it,  matters  little  here  : all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  show  how  much  the  minds  of  the  Druids 
or  bards  were  engaged  with  seas,  islands,  and 
lakes. 

As  to  islands,  we  have  such  passages  as 
these.  The  Taliesin  says,  in  respect  to  his 
initiation  : — 

“ I went  the  circuit  . I slept  in  a hundred  island’ : through 
a hundred  caers  [chairs,  lristvaens,  or  dolmens  (?)  in 
sacred  enclosures]  I toiled  ...  a second  time  was  I 
formed  ...  I have  died : I have  rerived : ...  I am  now 
Taliesin." 

“What  are  the  names  of  the  three  insular  sanctuaries 
[or  caers]  between  the  flowing  and  the  ebbing  tide." 

“In  the  quadrangular  enclosure,  in  (he  inland  with  the 

closed  door,  the  twilight  and  the  pitchy  darkness  [as  of 
the  Arctic  winter  and  the  early  summer  ?]  were  mingled 
together." 

It  was  not  in  Britain  alone  that  islands  were 
reverenced  in  this  peculiar  way.  Baily,  the 
French  astronomer,  wonders  “why  islands  have 
had  so  distinguished  a hold  of  the  superstitious 
feeling  of  the  continentals."  Now,  wc  can  better 
understand  this  than  in  Baily’ s time.” 

And  as  to  lakes,  the  Druidical  allusions  to 
these  are  no  less  frequent.  Taliesin  speaks  of 
the  “ songs  that  were  chanted  by  the  Gwyllion, 
the  children  of  the  evening,  in  the  bosoms  of 
lakes.”  Gwill  means  faiiy,  night-wanderer,  or 
witch.  Gwyllion  meant  prophetesses  who  sang 
nightly  songs,  or  songs  in  tho  night,  as  Hu,  or 
Apollo,  is  said  to  have  done,  probably  when  “ tho 
God”  was  manifested  in  the  entranced,  who  had 
“slept  in  the  caers,”  or  islands,  and  so  became 
Gwyllion,  or  “became  the  God,”*  as,  in  the  kindred 
rites  of  Isis,  Ceres,  or  Ceredwyn,  the  last  being  tho 
Druidical  name  of  the  goddess  Ceres,  round 
whose  central  caiddron  the  Druids  and  Druidesses 
danced  and  circled  till  they  were  “inspired.” 

The  supposed  connexion  of  the  Irish  lakes 
with  fairies  (like  that  of  the  Irish  tumuli  with 
witches)  has  evident  allusion  to  Druidical  times 
and  rites.  The  Welsh  have  a tradition  very  like 
that  of  Buddha  stealing  a flower  from  the  Garden 
of  Paradise.  On  a rock,  near  a lake,  a door 
opened,  every  May  morning,  leading  to  an  island, 
in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  where  was  an  enchanted 
garden,  inhabited  by  the  Tylwyth  Teg,  or  Fair 
family,  a kind  of  fairies,  who  gave  spirit-flowers 
and  fruits  to  those  whom  they  favoured.  A 
sacrilegious  wretch,  however,  once  plucked  a 
flower  with  his  own  hand,  and  lost  his  senses,  in 
consequence,  and  the  flower  vanished  as  soon  as 
he  touched  unhallowed  ground.  Thencefoi'th 
the  door  of  the  rock  never  opened  more.  1 he 
story  reminds  us  a little  of  the  golden  branch 
which  .Eneas  got  from  the  Sibyl  who  lay  (en- 
tranced) upon  a rock,  in  her  cell,  which  was  the 
wag  to  tho  Elysian  Fields,  or  to  the  Shades. 

Coracles  or  other  boats,  as  well  as  lakes, 
islands,  and  seas,  had  much  to  do  also  with 
Druidical  rites ; and  here  we  may  incidentally 
remark  that  it  is  a curious  and  interesting 
circumstance  now  explicable,  that  in  the  heart 
of  Continental  Asia,  on  the  borders  of  Upper 
Asia,  and  very  far  now  from  any  sea,  a tribe  of 
natives  exists  in  whose  language  there  are  various 
words  etymologically  connected  with  the  sea  and 
seaports.  A kindred  fact  of  a different  descript  ion 
may  be  here  briefly  adverted  to.  In  the  Asiatic 

• See  letters  of  J.  E.  Dove  on  Symbols,  in  the  Builder 
of  16th  October,  1853,  &c. 
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Journal  oj  Bengal  for  1853,  p.  2,  Mr.  Hodgson,  J that  there  were  those  other  great  sources  already 
while  speaking  of  the  vast  influence  of  the  referred  to, — of  equal  antiquity  in  themselves, 
Himalayans  in  the  distribution  of  mankind,  probably, — in  the  continental  high  lands  of 
states  the  remarkable  fact  that  between  certain  j Asia  and  Asia  Minor ; but  these  were  cer- 
tribcsof  the  Sub-Himalayas  and  the  inhabitants  ; tainly  not  the  source,  or  at  least  the  chief 


of  the  Caucasus  mountains,  which  are  separated 
by  low  countries,  there  is  a strong  aflinity  in 
language.  To  many  such  facts,  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  the  geological  evidence  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  land  above  sea-level, 
from  the  glacial  era  downwards,  will  now  be  found 
to  constitute  a key,  which  will  even  lix  relative 
dates,  or  epochs,  in  ethnological  time,  that  will 
yet  shed  a brilliant  light  upon  the  pre-historical 
era  of  man. 

I lie  route  of  the  doknen-builders  into  Britain, 
according  to  Mr.  Fergusson’ s important  map,  as 
we  have  said,  is  really  the  route  of  the  races  who 
first,  after  the  glacial  era,  probably,  migrated  into 
Britain,  when  it  must  have  first  become  habit- 
able by  a settled  population  ; and  this  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  southern  districts  of 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  and  the  higher  lands  of 
Ireland,  as  the  spread  of  the  Silures  and  other 
dark  races  has  shown;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Fer- 
gus.3011 urges,  apropos  of  nothing  but  his  undue 
desire  to  bring  down  the  prehistorical  and  Pagan 
era  of  rude  monuments  within  the  limits  of 
historical  or  quasi-historical  record,  that  dolmen 
building  was  introduced  into  Britain,  if  not 
entirely  originated,  in  comparatively  recent  ages. 
Whereas,  since  he  himself  has  traced  them  from 
A orth  Africa,  through  Spain  and  Franco  to 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  and  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, by  the  very  route  which  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  first  settlers  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
after  the  glacial  deluge,  and  before  the  lower 
lands  appeared  above  sea  level,  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  these  first  settlers  brought  their 
African  dolmen-building  propensity  with  them, 
whatever  were  its  purposes;  than ’that,  in  long 
subsequent  ages,  of  comparatively  recent  times, 
both  Britons  and  Africans  should  have  taken  it 
into  their  heads,  either  simultaneously  or  in 
succession,  either  one  way  or  the  other,' to  com- 
mence the  Pagan  practice  of  dolmen-building  at 
the  fag-end  of  the  Pagan  era. 

Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  that  “the  key  to  most 
ol  our  mysteries  is  hidden  in  the  African 
deserts,  ’ and  he  is  not  far  wrong ; but  that  key 
he  has  just  missed  finding ; and  it  is  no  other 
than  it  that  we  now  produce.  Africa  is  clearly  a 
great  centre  whence  not  only  dolmens  but  other 
monumental  forms,  and  especially  concentric 
circled  ones,  emanated ; although,  probably,  it 
Had  many  of  them  in  common  with  those  of  the 
aboriginal  Asiatic  continent,  before  the  lower 
countries  came  above  sea  level. 

In  North  Africa,  as  instanced  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gus3011: dolmens  and  other  stone  monuments, 
occur  in  tens  of  thousands,  many  of  them  of 
prodigious  dimensions;  and  not  only  dolmens 
simply , but  dolmens  centred  in  concentric  stone 
circles,  one,  two,  three,  and  fourfold;*  concen- 
tric stone  circled  tumuli  crowned  with  dolmens ; 
round  towers  in  concentric  circled  series  of 
walled  masonry;  cairns  in  “quadrangular  en- 
closures’’ (to  use  words  in  the  Dmidical  re- 
cords) ; single  stone  circles ; menhirs  or  single 
standing  stones;  even  trilithons,  exactly  like 
those  of  Stonehenge  ; and  various  others.  Mr 
Fergusson  may  well  say,  therefore,  that  pro- 
bably  the  key  to  many  of  our  mysteries  lies  in 
the  African  deserts  ; and  he  himself  points  the 
way  to  the  discovery  of  the  extreme  antiquity 
o these  mysteries  and  these  monuments,  as  a 
class,  however  many  may  have  since  come 
scattering  down  to  less  ancient  times,  and  to 
lower  levels  of  country. 

In  tracing  so  many  of  our  crude  Pagan  monu- 
ments to  the  nearest  continent,  however,  and  to 
the  earliest  times,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
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however,  they  were,  in'1  subsequent  ^.“fan-cd  Crocks 
annenrml  ?T  leVels’,  !h,ough  their  chief  localities  thus 
appear  to  have  been  on  high  land  ; and  so  long  as  that  is 
-■options  are  ot  little  or  no  foroe  against 
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the  general  principle, 


slab  Irom  Carthage,  with  the  circle  and  centre  symbol  on 
it,  brought  to  the  notice  ot  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  bva 
member, —Mr.  George  Godwin,— and  published  in  the 
Arcnreologm,  many  years  ago,  is  now  more  interesting 
and  important  than  ever. 


source,  of  the  dolmens,  though  they,  perhaps, 
were,  of  the  chambered  tumuli.  But  the  chief 
source  of  the  simpler  barrows  was  more  pro- 
bably that  which  flowed  from  Upper  Asia  by 
the  Scythian  and  Teutonic  route,  through  the 
great  plain  of  Europe,  where  earth  was  more 
plentiful,  and  rocks  were  less  so,  than  in.  the 
higher,  earlier,  and  more  mountainous  and  rooky 
routes.  These  tumuli  of  the  Steppes  of  Asia 
were  usually  surmounted  by  a kmnan  figure 
called  a baba,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  Mr. 
Fergusson’ s book,  with  carvings  behind  of  some- 
thing like  the  V and  /\  symbols  crossing  each 
other ; one,  A,  the  masculine  symbol  above,  and 
the  other,  V-  the  feminine,  below.  A Hussion 
barrow,  on  being  levelled,  was  found  to  have,  on 
the  natural  surface,  a series  of  four  concentric 
circles  in  stones  (the  genesis  of  our  great  circles, 
Mr.  Fergusson  thinks),  with  a central  chair  or 
kistvaen  enclosed.  There  are  stone  circles  at 
Caboul.  Little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  great 
Thibetan  plateau,  however,  or  even  of  its  Hima- 
layan and  other  mountain  borders,  especially  the 
western,  whence  the  barrow -rearers  must  have  de- 
scended ; but  India  is  a great  field  for  rude  stone 
monuments,  such  as  menhirs,  trilithons,  and  dol- 
mens, as  in  the  hills  inhabited  by  the  Kliassia 
tribes,  and  in  the  west  of  India,  where  there  are 
also  a variety  of  cairns,  stone  circles,  and  holed 
dolmens.  Chambered  tumuli  and  other  forms  of 
the  Black  Sea  district,  Lydia,  &c.,  which  pro- 
bably emanated,  originally,  from  Upper  Asia, 
independently  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  of  glacial 
restrictions,  through  the  plateaus  of  Persia  and 
Asia  Minor,  came  chiefly,  it  may  he,  by  the 
southern  or  Aryan  route,  between  the  first  or 
African  descent  aud  the  third  or  North  Asian 
ones  ; unless,  indeed,  they  were  a cross  between 
the  African  dolmen  and  the  Asiatic  barrow,  both 
in  Britain  and  in  Western  Asia. 

The  fact  (if  it  be  a fact)  that  certain  tumuli, 
kisted  or  not  kistad  or  dolmened,  stone  circles, 
dolmens,  or  any  other  forms  of  gigantic  Pagan 
monument  were  erected  in  the  Christian  era,  or 
at  the  close  of  the  Pagan  era,  either  in  Britain,  or 
in  Asia  or  Africa,  and  even  were  the  proof  clear 
and  unquestionable  in  all  such  cases,  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  other  monuments  of  a like 
order,  or  the  main  mass  of  such  monuments, 
were  not  erected  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
pre-historical  and  Pagan  era,  which  is  now 
clearly  extended  back  to  the  glacial  epoch, — 
probably  50,000  years  ago.  As  regards  one  of 
the  most  ancient  forms  probably  of  all  those 
introduced  into  the  British  isles,— the  dolmens, 
— these  were  too  hard  a nut  to  crack ; and 
really  Mr.  Fergusson  has  scarcely  attempted  it, 
but  has  swallowed  the  nut  whole  without  crack- 
ing it  at  all.  Ho  has  not  even  tried  to  show  when 
any  British  dolmen  ever  was  erected,  unless  in  a 
failure  to  identify  one  of  them, — “ Arthur’s 
Quoit,” — with  King  Arthur  as  an  historical  per- 
sonage. There  is  truly  nothing  for  us  to  dis- 
prove in  this  respect  therefore,  because  there  is 
nothing  but  mere  assertion  to  meet.  As  regards 
the  chambered  tumuli,  stone  circles,  Ac.,  we 
shall  have  some  remarks  to  make,  as  well  as  in 
connexion  with  the  dolmens  and  kistvaens,  when 
we  speak  of  the  probable  purposes  of  such 
monuments.  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  these 
rude  structures  in  general,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, as  being  sepulchral  and  also  simulative  of 
sepulchral  rites,  and  as  works  of  ancestor-rever- 
encing or  departed-spirit-worshipping  peoples. 
Our  remarks,  affirmative  and  otherwise,  we  must 
make  in  another  article. 


THE  LATE  MR.  EDWARD  WALTERS, 
ARCHITECT. 

_ On  the  22nd  of  January,  1872,  there  died  at 
No.  11,  Oriental-terrace,  Brighton,  of  pleurisy,  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Edward  Walters,  an 
architect  who  during  a professional  practice  of 
about  thirty  years  in  the  city  of  Manchester  and 
its  neighbourhood  produced  a series  of  important 
aud  most  original  works,  which  have  imparted  a 
marked  character  of  dignity  and  picturesque 
effect  to  what  was  before  an  uninteresting, 
although  an  important,  provincial  oity,  and  have 
achieved  a lasting  reputationfor  the  accomplished 
man  who  produced  them. 

Edward  Walters  was  bom  in  December, 
1808,  at  No.  11,  Fenchurch-buildings,  in  the  City 
of  London.  His  father,  Mr.  Jolm  Walters,  was  a 


fellow  pupil  with  James  Savage,  Joseph  Woods 
(author  of  “Letters  of  an  Arcln'tect  from  Italy,” 
and  the  architect  of  the  Commercial  Sale  Rooms, 
Mincing-lanc),  Whichcord  the  elder,  I’ Anson  the 
elder,  Ashpitel  the  elder  (?),  and  Sufcer.  in  t-he 
office  of  Daniel  Alexander.  Mr.  John  Walters 
resided  and  carried  on  business  at  No.  11,  Fen- 
church-buildings, as  was  usual  at  that  time.  His 
principal  work  was  the  old  Auotion  Mart,  London, 
at  the  corner  of  Bartholoinew-lane  and  Throgmor- 
ton-street,  which  was  lately  pulled  down  by  the 
Estates  Company,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  northern  portion  of  the  Alliance  Bank. 
The  Auction  Mart  was  an  imposing  structure, 
but  was  very  much  disfigured  by  the  subsequent 
addition  of  skylights  in  the  roof.  He  also  de- 
signed Shadwell  Church,  the  tower  of  which  is  well 
proportioned,  and  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Stepney, 
built  upon  ground  belonging  to  the  London 
Hospital,  of  which  institution  he  was  surveyor. 
This  latter  building  was  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  at  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  is  a,  very  creditable,  although,  of  course,  a 
very  imperfect  work  viewed  by  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  Gothic  art.  Mr.  John 
Walters  died  at  a comparatively  early  age, 
leaving  a widow,  sister  of  Mr.  I’ Anson,  senior, 
who  survived  him  many  years  ; a son,  the 
subject  of  this  notice;  and  a daughter,  still  iving. 

Ed  wal'd  Walters  was  educated  chiefly  at 
Brighton,  and  was  a youth  at  school  at  the  time 
of  his  father’s  death.  He  shortly  afterwards 
came  to  London,  and  entered  the  office  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Clarke,  now  of  Lime-street-square,  who 
had  been  a pupil  of  his  father,  and  had  then 
recently  commenced  business.  Ho  was  not 
articled  to  Mr.  Clarke,  but  remained  with  him 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  obtained  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  architectural  education.  His  first 
professional  employment  after  leaving  Mr.  Clarke 
was  in  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Giibitt, 
from  whence  he  entered  that  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Vulliamy,  where  he  was  the  contemporary  of 
Mr.  Owen  Jones.  He  also  for  some  time 
assisted  the  late  Mr.  John  Wallen,  and  after- 
wards became  assistant  to  Sir  John  Rennie,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  in  March, 
1832,  to  superintend  the  building  of  a Small 
Anns  Factory  and  some  additions  to  the  Arsenal 
for  the  Turkish  Government.* 

Mr.  Walters  remained  at  Constantinople  until 
the  completion  of  the  works  in  1837,  when  he 
returned  to  England,  in  company  with  his  friend 
Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  the  engineer  to  the  Midland 
Railway  Company,  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
superintend  some  works  at  the  same  place  for 
Messrs.  Maudslay.  They  left  Constantinople  in 
the  month  of  August,  1837,  visiting  Smyrna, 
Malta,  Sicily,  and  travelling  through  Calabria  to 
Naplos.  Thence  they  went  to  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Pisa,  and  by, Leghorn  and  Marseilles  to  Paris, 
arriving  at  Dover  on  the  last  day  of  January, 
1838.  The  friendship  which  was  thns  early 
established  between  Mi-.  Walters  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barlow  was  continued  with  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction  to  both,  until  Mr.  Waltors’s  decease. 
They  frequently  consulted  each  other  upcm 
points  relating  to  tlicir  respective  professional 
practice,  and  worked  together  with  the  most 
cordial  feelings  of  amity.  In  1860  they  were 
associated  in  the  laying  out  of  a portion  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  between  Ambergate  aud 
Manchester,  of  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow  was 
the  engineer ; and  several  of  the  stations  on  this 
line  were  built  from  Mr.  Walters's  designs. 

It  is  evident,  from  a consideration  of  Irig 
works,  that  he  must  at  some  time  have  studied 
the  proportions  of  some  of  the  Italian  palaces, 
particularly  those  of  Genoa  and  Venice  ; but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  admeasurements, 
the  drawings  which  are  preserved  being  coloured 
sketches,  executed  with  considerable  force,  and 
the  point  of  view  selected  with  a just  eye  for 
effect.  It  is  possible  that  if  he  ever  made  any 
drawings  they  may  have  been  destroyed,  as  he 
was  extremely  jealous  of  his  early  drawings 
being  made  public,  and  frequently  tore  up  hia 
youthful  designs  when  he  came  across  them. 

Whilst  at  Constantinople1, hc[made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  late  Mr.  Cobclen,  who,  being  at  that 
time  in  ill-health,  had  undertaken  a journey  in 
the  East  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  health, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
secret  of  the  method  of  producing  the  beautiful 
colour  called  Turkey  Red,  which  is  largely  used  in 

* He  made  an  elaborate  design  for  a palace  for  the 
Sultan  during  liis  residence  at  Constantinople,  a perspec- 
tive of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Institute.  This  design 
was  never  carried  out,  and  this  circumstance  has,  in  nil 
probability,  led  to  the  statement  in  a Manchester  paper 
that  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the  Sultan. 
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certain  textile  fabrics.  With  Mr.  Cobden  Edward 
Walters  formed  a warm  friendship,  and  at  that 
gentleman’s  suggestion  he  resolved  to  establish 
himself  at  Manchester,  although  at  that  time  he 
had  no  friends  in  that  city,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
all  his  relations  and  connexions  were  in  the 
metropolis.  He  accordingly  established  himself, 
in  1839,  on  the  ground-floor  of  No.  20  (now 
No.  24),  Cooper-street,  in  which  house  he 
carried  on  business  until  his  retirement,  migra- 
ting only  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  first-floor, 
and  there  his  business  is  continued  by  his 
successors,  Messrs.  Barker  & Ellis.  His  energy 
of  character,  his  strict  uprightness,  and  genial 
manners  procured  him  friends,  and  he  eventually 
acquired  a considerable  practice,  after  passing 
through  an  interval  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 

At  that  period  most  works  of  any  importance 
in  Manchester  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Richard 
Lane,  whose  designs  were  in  the  prevailing 
style  of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  strictly 
Classic,  and  founded  on  Greek  models,  — a 
style  which  Sir  Robert  Smirke  made  popular. 
Lane’s  most  successful  work  is  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Savings  Bank,  at  the  comer  of 
King-street  and  Pall  Mall.  He  also  built 
the  Town-hall,  Salford  ; St.  John’s  Church, 
Higher  Broughton;  and  several  churches  and 
chapels,  one  of  which,  the  Pendleton  Independent 
Chapel  (built  in  1846),  has  a front  designed 
“after  the  manner  of  Whitby  Abbey,  de- 
lineated in  Sharpe’s  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire,”  and 
a cast-iron  roof.  Sir  Charles  Barry,  who  designed 
the  Royal  Institution  in  Mosley-street,  erected 
in  1823,  had  just  completed  the  Athenaeum. 
Cheetham-hill  Church  was  built  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Atkinson,  of  London,  in  1836-9,  and  the  same 
architect  designed  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Bank,  Spring-gardens. 

The  whole  field  of  employment  seemed  barred 
to  Mr.  Walters ; and,  being  a perfect  stranger, 
his  early  life  in  Manchester  was  one  of  struggle 
and  anxiety. 

One  of  Mr.  Walters’s  earliest  commissions  was 
a warehouse  for  Mr.  Cobden  at  No.  16,  Mosley- 
street.  This  is  a plain,  unpretending  building  ; 
the  ground-floor  of  stone,  and  the  upper  part  of 
red  brick,  but  although  there  is  a certain  refine- 
ment in  the  details  which  distinguishes  it,  it  does 
not  materially  differ  from  other  Manchester  ware- 
houses erected  about  the  same  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was  chiefly 
employed  in  designing  chapels  and  schools  and 
residences  in  the  suburbs  of  the  ordinary  villa 
type.  In  1844,  however,  he  built  Oakwood  Hall, 
a mansion  of  some  extent  of  a Tudor  character, 
upon  the  drawings  of  which  he  bestowed  great 
care  and  study,  most  of  them  being  drawn  by 
himself. 

It  has  been  attributed  to  him  by  a contem- 
porary that  he  designed  some  of  the  churches 
forming  part  of  the  scheme  for  building  “ ten 
churches  ” in  Manchester  proposed  by  the  late 
Canon  Stowell,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case.  Mr.  Walters  held  aloof  from  the 
established  clergy,  but  built  several  buildings  for 
dissenting  denominations,  and  had  at  one  time  a 
son  of  Dr.  Halley’s  predecessor,  Dr.  McAll,  for 
whom  he  built  Cavendish-street  Chapel,  as  a 
pupil.  He  did  not  ally  himself,  however,  with 
any  sect. 

The  same  journal  falls  into  the  mistake  of 
attributing  the  church  in  Grosvenor-square  to 
Mr.  Walters,  which  is  not  by  him.  He  designed, 
however,  the  Free  Church  in  Oxford-street,  at 
the  comer  of  Grosvenor-square,  and  this  may 
have  led  to  the  error  alluded  to. 

The  first  work  that  brought  him  into 
prominent  notice,  and  developed  his  special 
talent,  was  a warehouse  built,  in  1851,  for  Messrs. 
Brown  & Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Aytoun-street  and 
Portland-street,  and  this  was  so  pleasing  in 
design,  and  so  original  in  treatment,  that  the 
old-fashioned  Manchester  warehouse  style  was 
discarded,  and  Ilalian  Renaissance  buildings 
became  the  fashion.  Tliis  warehouse  was 
quickly  followed  by  others  in  Portland-street, 
among  which  may  be  named  that  for  Messrs. 
Kershaw,  Leese,  Sidebottom,  & Co.,  Messrs. 
Jackson’s,  one  at  the  comer  of  Lower  Mosley- 
street  (Mi1.  C.  P.  Henderson’s),  and  others  in 
the  central  part  of  the  city. 

By  reference  to  the  list  of  Mr.  Walters’s 
works  given  at  the  end  it  will  be  seen  that  his 
progress  in  his  profession  was  at  first  Blow.  In 
1847  John  Dalton  and  Corporation  streets  were 
opened,  and  considerable  improvement  became 
manifest  in  the  architectural  character  of  Man- 
chester. The  Branch  Bank  of  England,  designed 
by  Mr.  Cockerell,  was  opened  in  1847.  The 
Royal  Exchange  was  enlarged  by  Alexander 


they  derive  all  their  value  from  the  judicious 
proportions  of  their  masses. 

Mr.  Walters’s  integrity  and  sense  of  honour 
. ere  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  people  of  Manchester  that  these  qualities 
were  appreciated  by  them  as  they  deserved  to 
be  appreciated.  To  Mr.  Walters  is  due  the  credit 
for  having  introduced  into  Manchester  the  system 
of  taking  out  quantities  as  practised  in  London, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  equivocal  relation  that 
formerly  existed  between  architects  and  builders 
in  the  matter  of  quantities.  Formerly  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  bills  of  quantities  to  be  pre- 
pared in  the  architect’s  office,  and  the  charges 
were  paid  by  the  whole  of  the  builders  tendering. 
If  the  quantities  were  prepared  by  a surveyor, 
the  architect  received  a commission  upon  the 
amount  charged  for  them.  Mr.  Walters,  by  the 
force  of  his  example,  did  away  with  this  un- 
satisfactory state  of  things,  and  promoted  a 
more  honourable,  and  at  the  same  time  a more 
cordial,  relationship  between  architect  and  con- 
tractor. A contemporary  organ  of  the  building 
interest  (the  Builders’  Trade  Circular ),  in  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Walters’s  death,  remarks  on  tliis 
subject : — 

“Mr.  Walters  was  not  popular  among  his  brother 
architects  and  seldom  associated  with  them ; but  he  had 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  builders  in  a very  marked 
degree.  He  was  a strict  man  in  having  his  work  woU 
doue,  and  his  plans  and  specifications  iaithfully  carried 
out,  but  a mau  of  rare  integrity.  If  a contractor  gained 
his  couiidence  it  was  not  easily  shaken.  Sometimes  a 
greedy  client  would  try  to  get  more  than  he  was  entitled 
to.  With  weaker  men  this  sort  of  thing  too  often  suc- 
ceeds; but  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walters  the  builder  was 
safe.  No  fear  of  giving  offence  in  any  quarter  prevented 
him  doingjustice  to  his  tradesmen.  He  had  a generous, 
warm  heart,  and  his  sympathies  were  strongly  in  tavour^ot 
those  who  assisted  him  in  ca--"' 
never  failed  to  treat  master  o 


Mills  in  tlic  same  year.  In  1819  Sir  Benjamin 
Heywood’s  Bank,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Ann’s- 
square,  by  J.  E.  Gregan,  was  built,  and  other 
important  buildings  erected  in  the  city.  Mr. 

Walters  soon  obtained  a considerable  share  of 
practice,  and  from  about  the  year  1848  to  1860 
was  the  leading  architect  in  Manchester.  He 
designed  in  succession  a number  of  handsome 
warehouses,  each  in  extent  exceeding  the 
majority  of  palaces,  as  well  as  numerous  houses 
in  the  suburbs.  In  1853  he  obtained  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  in  a limited  competition.  In  1860 
he  designed  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank, 
in  Mosley-street,  a very  charming  composition, 
by  some  considered  his  chef  d’ceuvre,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  picturesque  stations  on  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  among  which  may  be  specially 
mentioned  those  at  Bakewell,  and  Miller’s  Dale, 
near  Matlock,  Bath.  After  1860  his  popularity 
to  some  extent  declined  in  the  face  of  the  energy 
and  determination  of  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  and  as  he  was  of  too 
proud  and  sensitive  a nature  to  enter  into  what 
he  considered  a derogatory  conflict  with  his 
brethren,  he  gradually  withdrew  from  active 
practice. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  Mr. 

Walters’s  works  are  founded  on  the  style  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  treated  in  the  fullest,  freest, 
and  most  intelligent  manner.  His  earlier  Gothic 
designs  are  poor  and  meagre,  but  the  church  in 
Cavendish-street  is  finely  proportioned,  and 
although  the  detail  may  not  bear  critical  exami- 
nation, it  is  a noble  building,  and  will  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  any  of  the  Gothic  buildings 
of  the  same  period.  In  all  his  compositions  there 
is  great  breadth  of  design,  a fine  eye  for  propor- 
tion, a decided  originality  in  combination,  and  a I ^eretfon.'andthe'bSders  of  Manchester  entertains  pro- 
very  careful  study  of  detail.  His  work  IS  founti  respect  for  His  memory." 


throughout  of  the  most  conscientious  character  ; 
it  is  the  product  of  his  own  mind,  and  was 
carried  out  by  his  own  hand.  Of  late  years  ho 
was,  however,  greatly  assisted  by  two  gentlemen 
who  became  his  partners,  and  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  business  on  his  retirement, 
whom  he  entirely  reared  and  educated,  sending 
them  to  study  in  Italy  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  the  position  they  were  to  occupy. 

One  of  his  last  serious  efforts  in  competition 
was  a noble  Classic  design  for  the  Manchester 
Assize  Courts.  This  was  not  successful ; 
and  his  want  of  success  had  a very  painful 
effect  upon  his  sensitive  nature.  He  shortly 
afterwards  retired  from  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession,  resigning  the  business 
into  the  hands  of  his  former  pupils,  Messrs. 
Barker  and  Ellis.  He  still,  however,  continued  to 
take  some  interest  in  the  practice  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  only  finally  withdrew  from  a pro- 
fession to  which  he  was  much  attached,  and  in 
which  he  had  so  well  and  so  intelligently  prac- 
tised in  the  year  1865.  After  this  time  he 
resided  a good  deal  abroad,  passing  the  winter 
generally  in  Italy,  but  making  frequent  visits  to 
London. 

Mr.  Walters  was  singularly  modest  and  un- 
obtrusive  in  character,  but  his  social  qualities 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  endeared  him 
greatly  to  the  many  friends  he  found  in 
Manchester,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the 
most  cordial  kind,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
known  him  in  his  youth.  He  was  never  married, 
and,  although  most  courteous  in  his  demeanour 
to  women,  he  was  not  fond  of  female  society. 

He  was  most  conscientions  and  laborious  in 
his  professional  work,  making  a large  number  of 
his  drawings  himself,  and  filtering  and  retouch- 
ing frequently  until  the  last  moment.  He  was 
very  particular  as  to  the  profile  of  his  mouldings, 
upon  which  he  bestowed  great  attention.  Most 
of  the  warehouses  in  Manchester  face  to  the 
northward,  for  the  sake  of  the  light,  and  on  this 
account  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for 
obtaining  any  effects  of  light  and  shade  upon 
those  portions.  For  this  reason  the  mouldings 
were,  to  some  extent,  exaggerated,  and  their 
proportions  are  slightly  increased  as  they  recede 
from  the  eye,  in  order  to  emphasise  them,  or,  as 
Mr.  Walters  expressed  it,  to  “make  them  read.” 
This  will  account  for,  what  may  appear  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  delicacy  and  reti- 
cence of  the  Italian  prototypes  of  these  build- 
ings, an  apparent  coarseness  of  detail  which 
is  observable  in  his  works.  This  peculiarity  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  is  due  to  a careful 
study  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  buildings 
were  to  be  seen,  and  the  dulness  and  opacity  of 
the  atmosphere  at  Manchester.  There  is  in  Mr. 
Walters’s  works  in  the  city  no  attempt  to  obtain 
effect  from  the  sky-line;  the  roofs  of  his  city 
buildings’  are  almost  universally  hidden,  and 


The  Manchester  Critic  of  the  16th  of  last 
December,  in  a series  of  papers  on  Manchester 
Architecture,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
reviewed  Mr.  Walters’s  works,  and  dwelt  justly 
on  the  influence  of  his  taste  and  common  sense 
upon  the  buildings  erected  in  Manchester  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  We  reprint  a small  portion 
of  it,  though  our  earlier  volumes  contain  full 
reviews  of  his  various  works  : — 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Manchester  architecture 
must  bo  criticised,  and  its  quality  estimated  through  the 
medium  of  its  warehouses ; those  huge  receptacles  of 
manufactured  goods,  the  buying  and  selling  of  which  con- 
stitute what  is  commonly  called  ‘the  Manchester  trade  : 
in  fact,  Manchester  is  unmistakably  a city  of  warehouses  ; 
the  architectural  character  of  the  town  is  mainly  derived  . 
from  these  buildings,  inasmuchas  the  effectof whole  streets 
depends  upon  their  architectural  treatment.  The  rebuild- 
ing of  the  old  square-block  warehouses  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  historv  of  architectural  art,  and  opened  out 
a wide  field  for  the  display  of  artistic  powers,  aud  an  ex- 
penditure of  money,  the  result  of  increased  commerce  and 
a livelier  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  refining 
influences  of  art.  . , , 

The  task  of  inaugurating  this  new  era  in  art  devolved 
upon  an  architect  whose  name  will  always  be  held  in 
esteem  by  his  professional  brethren,  and  whose  gepius 

will,  we  think,  be  acknowledged  by  succeeding  generations 
of  his  fellow  citizens  to  Mr.  Walters,  indeed,  Man- 
chester owes  a debt  of  gratitude  for  the  wonderlul  change 
which  he  wrought  in  the  appenrance  of  the  town,  and  lor 
the  respect  which  he  won  for  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of 
Manchester  merchant  princes.  The  time  was  ripe_  lor 
such  a revolution  in  artistic  thought,  and  Mr.  Walters 
came  upon  the  scene  with  an  educated  mind  and  a reiined 
intellect,  and  the  results  soon  become  apparent  as  one 
after  another,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  his  stately  piles 
reared  themselves  in  our  midst. 

We  well  remember  the  surprise  and  wonder  excited  by, 
wo  think,  his  first  great  warehouse,  the  one  built  for 
Messrs.  Brown  & Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Aytoun-street  aud 
Portland-street : the  style  was  new  ; therewas  a freshness 
and  purity  about  it  which  quickly  took  hold  of  men  s 
minds,  and  the  tuilding  of  Italian  warehouses  became 
almost  a rage.  This  warehouse  was  quickly  followed  by 
others  in  Portland-street,  including  the  one  for  Kershaw, 
Leese,  & Sidebottom,  one  at  the  corner  of  Lower  Mosley- 
street  and  Oxford-street;  then  followed  the  Free  Irado 
Hall,  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  and  many  other 
buildings." 

This  article  was  written  during  Mr.  Walters’s 
lifetime,  and  the  same  paper,  referring  a few 
weeks  afterwards  to  his  decease,  spoke  in  feeling 
terms  of  Mr.  Walters’s  ability,  and  concluded 
with  the  observation  : — 

" It  always  seemed  a cause  for  regret  that  Mr.  Walters, 
when  engaged  in  active  practice,  did  not  mingle  more  inti- 
mately with  his  professional  brethren;  but  no  doubt  on 
account  of  the  unfortunate  relations  and  petty  jealousies 
existing  among  members  of  the  profession  in  this  city  this 
retirement  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Mr.  Walters  has 
passed  from  among  us  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  and  leaving  the  mark  of  his  genius  in  lasting 
monuments  in  the  streets  of  Manchester." 

The  work  upon  which  Mr.  Walters’s  fame  will 
chiefly  rest  is,  the  Free-trade  Hall  in  Pcter- 
street,  the  scene  of  the  “ Peterloo  massacre”  in 
1819,  and  then  called  St.  Peter’s  Fjolds,  which 
was  inaugurated  on  October  9th,  1856.  It  was 
built  on  the  site  of  a hall  of  the  same  name,  in 
which  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Meetings  were  held. 
It  was  erected  by  subscription  among  a very 
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■limited  number  of  residents  in  Manchester,  and 
eost  25,0001.  without  fittings.  The  hall  is  135  ft. 
long,  and  78  ft.  wide,  and  only  52  ft.  in  height. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  be  64  ft.  high,  but 
acoustio  considerations  induced  a curtailment  of 
its  proportions.  In  addition  to  the  hall  'proper 
there  is  an  assembly-room,  76  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and 
28  ft.  high,  approached  by  a separate  staircase, 
with  a supper-room  over,  a drawing-room,  40  ft. 
6 in.  by  24  ft.,  and  other  apartments.  The  prin- 
cipal front  measures  153  ft.  and  the  total  height 
is  75  ft.  The  entire  building  covers  an  area  of 
2,300  square  yards.  The  galleries  will  accom- 
modate 754,  and  the  floor  of  the  hall  will  seat 
-3,156  persons,  making  a total  of  3,910  persons, 
allowing  18  in.  of  seat  to  each  individual. 

There  is  a view  of  the  principal  front  of  this 
■building  in  the  Builder  for  1856,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  526, 
-and  another  view  in  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs 
for  October  11th,  1856,  which  was  taken  from 
the  drawing  exhibited  at  the  Architectural  Ex- 
hibition in  1856  (No.  14). 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  in  his  useful  essay  on  the 
Acoustics  of  Public  Buildings,”  in  “ Weale’s 
Series,”  founded  on  a paper  read  at  the  Institute 
■ef  Architects,  in  1860,  refers  to  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  as  “one  of  the  best  examples  that  can  be 
presented  of  a successful  public  room  of  the 
Jargest  size.”  He  proceeds  to  describe  the 
means  that  have  been  taken  to  prevent  echo  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  and  remarks  : — 

“This  room,  when  empty,  possesses  a good  deal  of 
•■sonority,  hut  when  full  is  excellent  in  the  extreme,  either 
for  music  or  public  speaking.  The  amount  of  resonant 
material  employed  is  not  great,  although  there  is  a good 
■deal  about  tne  orchestra,  the  part  of  the  building  where  it 
-will  be  of  most  service.  Considerable  resonance  is,  how- 
•evor  produced  by  the  largo  space  above  the  ceiling,  and 
'by  tho  tact  that  there  is  a hollow  space  under  the  floor. 
The  included  mass  of  air  is  probably  also  nearly  as  large 
•as  could  be  safely  set  in  motion;  so  that,  in  all  proba- 
buity,  the  architect  of  this  hall  may  bo  considered  to  have 
•approached  as  closely  as  was  either  salutary  or  safe  that 
limit  of  capacity  or  sonority,  to  have  exceeded  which 
would  have  spoiled  the  success  of  his  undertaking.” 

The  dimensions  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall  are, 
length,  135  ft. ; width,  78  ft.  ; height,  52  ft. 
.(originally  intended  to  be  64  ft.) ; so  that, 
as  Mr.  Smith  observes,  the  height  bears 
exactly  to  the  width  and  approximately  to  the 
length  the  simple  numerical  relation  of  2 to  3 
and  2 to  5,  the  unit  being  26  ft.  The  total 
cubic  content  may  bo  roughly  stated  as  about 
500,000  ft. 

The  published  illustrations  of  Mr.  Walters's 
works  are  not  numerous.  Amongst  them  are 
illustrations  of  the  Chapel  in  Cavendish-street, 
built  for  Dr.  Halley,  an  Independent  minister  of 
some  reputation  in  Manchester,  given  in  the 
Illustrated  News  for  1849,  vol.  x.,  p.  181,  and  in 
•a  periodical  which  had  but  a brief  existence,  the 
Architect,  1849,  vol.  i.,  p.  339.  The  Cavendish- 
street  Schools  are  illustrated  in  the  Builder, 
vol.  vii.,  page  103. 

In  the  notice  accompanying  the  engraving  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News  no  mention  is  made 
•of  the  architect,  although  it  is  evident  from  the 
accuracy  of  the  description  that  the  particulars 
must  have  been  supplied  by  him. 

There  is  a view  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in  the 
■Illustrated  London  News,  October  11,  1856,  but, 
it  does  not  do  justice  to  the  buildings  the  vigour 
and  solidity  of  the  original  being  quite  lost. 

There  is  no  good  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
■hall  published.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
.photograph  it,  but  it  has  not  been  successful. 
There  are  a plan  and  section  of  the  hall  engraved 
in  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith’s  “Acoustics  of  Public 
Buildings.” 

An  illustration  of  Messrs.  Kershaw’ sWarehouse, 
'Portland- street,  is  given  in  Knight’s  “ Com- 
-panion  to  the  Almanack,”  1854,  p.  258. 

Mr.  Walters  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
Architectural  Exhibition.  The  first  exhibition 
•was  held  in  1849,  but  his  name  does  not  appear 
-as  an  exhibitor.  In  1850,  when  the  exhibition 
was  held  at  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery,  he  ex- 
hibited a garden  elevation  of  a Mansion  proposed 
to  be  built  near  Manchester  (52)  ; Oldham-road 
■Chapel,  Manchester,  described  as  then  building 
at  Manchester  (125)  ; Entrance-gate  and  Lodge 
•to  Beechwood  Hall,  Cheshire  (131). 

In  1852  he  exhibited  a House  for  Mr.  J.  McLaren, 
at  Manchester  (28)  ; a Warehouse  erected  at 
Manchester  for  Messrs.  Callender,  Sons,  & 
Dodgshon  (72)  ; a House  at  Rivington  Pike, 
near  Bolton,  for  Peter  Martin,  esq.  (82)  ; Messrs. 
Brown  & Co.’s  Warehouse,  then  building  (153). 
In  1854-5  he  did  not  exhibit.  In  1855-6 
lie  exhibited  a group  of  Commercial  Buildings 
lately  erected  in  Manchester.  In  1856-7  he 
exhibited  a composition  of  buildings,  lately 
■erected  at  Manchester  (1)  ; the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
Manchester  (14)  ; and  Warehouses,  Marsden- 


street,  Manchester  (105).  In  1857-8  and  1859, 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogue.  In 
1860  the  Manchester  Assize  Court  competition 
took  place. 

Mr.  Walters  does  not  appear  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  Architectural  Exhibition  after  the 
year  1856-7.  He  had  a strong  dislike  to  ex- 
hibiting designs,  and  when  urged  to  do  so,  gene- 
rally refused,  alleging  that  designs  gave  no  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  a building  when  finished, 
and  that  when  completed  he  would  have  the 
building  photographed. 

Mr.  Walters  was  a Liberal  in  politics,  and  an 
ardent  Free-trader.  He  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Morning  Star,  the  organ  of  the 
Manchester  School,  which,  although  it  did  good 
service  in  familiarising  the  country  with  the 
doctrines  of  its  party,  was  unsuccessful  as  a 
newspaper.  Mr.  Walters  lost  what  money  he 
had  invested  in  the  undertaking,  but  was  proud 
of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  for  the  sake  of  his 
principles.  He  was,  however,  as  a rule,  ex- 
tremely reticent  with  regard  to  himself,  and  was 
averse  to  expressing  his  opinions  openly,  although 
he  felt  deeply  upon  public  questions.  Almost 
his  only  London  work,  which  he  obtained  through 
this  connexion,  was  the  offices  of  the  Morning 
Star,  in  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  erected  about 
1856,  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  that 
paper. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Mr.  Walters’s 
principal  works,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Barker  & Ellis.  The  list  is,  however, 
incomplete,  and  does  not  include  some  of  his 
early  designs  and  alterations,  nor  buildings  not 
strictly  of  an  architectural  character : — 

1830. — Residence  for  Mr.  E.  Lloyd. 

1811.  — Union  Chapel ; Scotch  Kirk,  Manchester. 

1812.  — Granby-row  Church;  Queen’s  Hotel;  Broughton- 
road  Chapel  and  Schools. 

1844.  — Oakwood  Hall,  for  Mr.  Ormrod  Heyworth  ; St. 
Andrew’s  Free  Church,  Oxford-street,  corner  of  Gros- 
venor-square. 

1845.  — Warehouse  for  Mr.  S.  Schwabe  ; Residence  for 
Mr.  T.  Critchley ; Darwen  Chapel  and  Schools ; Scotch 
Kirk,  Bolton. 

1846.  — Residence  for  Mr.  Whitlow. 

1849. — Warehouse  for  Mr.  Thos.  Cooke;  Residence  for 
Mr.  Thos.  Ridgway  ; Residence  for  Mr.  W.  Morris ; Black- 
pool Chapel. 

1849. — Oldham-road  Chapel;  Stockport  Chapel;  Middle- 
ton  Schools. 

1850.  — Residence  for  Mr.  J.  Leigh  ; Residence  for  Mr. 

J.  McLaren,  Whalley  Range ; Residence  for  Mr.  Peter 
Martin,  Rivington-Pikc ; Residence  for  Mr.  W.  Hadfield. 

1851.  — Warehouse,  Portland-street,  for  Mr.  Jas.  Brown  ; 
Warehouse,  Charlotte-street,  for  Messrs.  W.  IL Callender  ; 
Residence  for  Mr.  Wm.  Bellhouse ; Residence  for  Sir 
J oseph  Whitworth. 

1852.  — Warehouse,  Portland-street,  for  Messrs.  Ker- 
shaw, Leese,  & Co.  ; Residence  for  Mr.  Henry  Bury  ; 
Residence  for  Mr.  J.  Leese ; Residence  for  Mr.  E.  R. 
Langworthy;  Billiard-room  for  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter;  Resi- 
dence for  Mr.  W.  J.  Tate  ; Knott-mill  Chapel. 

1853.  — Freo  Trade  Hall  (opened  in  1856)  ; Warehouse 
for  Messrs.  Gruner,  Schmidt,  & Co. ; Residence  for  Mr. 
Jas.  Brown. 

1854.  — Warehouse  for  Mr.  C.  P.  Henderson. 

1855. — Warehouse  for  Mr.  Wm.  Atkinson  ; Warehouse 
for  Mr.  J.  C.  Harter;  Warehouse  for  Messrs.  Jones, 
Brothers. 

1856.  — Warehouse  for  Messrs.  Beaver,  Higson,  & Co.  ; 
Warehouse  for  Messrs.  Williams,  Scott,  & Co. ; Residence 
for  Mr.  Peter  McLaren,  Irlani. 

1857. — Manchester  and  Salford  District  Bank,  Warring- 
ton ; Residence  for  Mr.  J.  Williams. 

1858.  — Warehouse,  Portland-street,  for  Messrs.  E.  & J. 
Jackson. 

1859.  — St.  Helen's  Bank;  Ashbury  Carriage  Company’s 
Works ; Residence  for  Mr.  T.  Ashton,  Didsbury. 

1860.  — Liverpool,  London,  and  Globe  Insurance  Office, 
King-street  ; Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Mosley- 
street;  Residence  for  Mr.  T.  Wrigley;  Buxton  Station, 
Bakewell  Station,  Longstone  Station,  Miller's  Dale 
Station,  Rowsley  Station,  and  Hnssop  Station,  on  the 
Midland  Railway ; Manchester  and  Liverpool  District 
Bank;  Warehouse  for  Mr.  E.  R.  Langworthy;  Warehouse 
for  Mr.  Leo  Schuster ; Residence  for  Mr.  E.  Boden ; 
Residence  for  Mr.  G.  Crosfield;  Lymm  Chapel. 

1861. — Warrington  Public  Hall;  Southport  Chapel. 
1865.— Warehouse  for  Mr.  Dewliurst. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS,  ROYAL 
SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

Architects,  here  as  elsewhere,  meet  with  but 
scant  justice  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow  artists, 
the  painters.  If  a small  space  at  either  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  galleries  is  allotted  to  archi- 
tectural drawings,  it  is  talked  of  as  a good- 
natured  concession  to  a kind  of  thing  which  is 
only  by  courtesy  called  art.  The  architect  has 
more  intractable  materials  to  work  with  than  the 
painter,  but  form  and  composition,  light  and 
shade,  are  as  essential  requisites  to  the  success- 
ful performance  of  the  one  kind  of  work  as  the 
other.  That  a moderate  degree  of  success  is 
more  easy  of  attainment  with  the  brush  and 
palette  than  with  the  square  and  compass,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  several  exhibitors  of 
paintings  in  these  galleries  began  their  career  as 
architects,  but  we  cannot  point  to  a single 
example  of  the  converse.  The  painter,  too,  is 


indebted  for  much  of  his  material  to  the  archi" 
tect,  as  is  shown  by  the  considerable  number  of 
views  of  purely  architectural  subjects  exhibited ; 
and  although  it  may  be  pleaded  that  these  are, 
in  great  measure,  indebted  to  the  mellowing  hand 
of  time  for  their  artistic  value,  and  that  the  new 
works  lack  that  interest,  it  may  also  be  safely 
predicted  that  the  new  work  will,  in  the  course 
of  time,  be  as  suitable  and  as  eagerly  appro- 
priated by  a new  race  of  artists. 

The  sister  arts  should  go  hand  in  hand,  each 
lending  grace  to  the  other,  and  then  we  shall 
find,  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  old,  the  walls  of 
our  public  halls  covered  with  works  of  high  art. 
Mr.  Dick  Peddie  is  the  first  architect  in  Scotland 
who  has  taken  a step  in  this  direction.  “ The 
Telling  Room  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,” 
of  one  side  of  which  we  are  presented  with  an 
elevation  (768),  is  an  elegant  apartment,  square 
on  plan,  and  lighted  by  a dome  supported  upon 
four  strongly  pronounced  arches.  The  details 
are  simple,  and  effect  is  sought  for  by  covering 
the  broad  w'all  surfaces  with  coloured  decoration, 
and  introducing  four  large  paintings  in  the 
npper  section  of  each  arch,  a much  more  artistic 
proceeding  than  loading  the  surface  with  plaster 
casts,  as  has  been  the  practice  hitherto  in 
similar  works.  No.  779,  “ Interior  of  Inverness 
Cathedral,  Alexander  Ross.”  This  edifice  con- 
sists of  a nave,  with  aisles,  clearstory,  transepts, 
and  apsidal  choir,  covered  by  a wagon-roof.  The 
pillars  are  of  red  granite,  and  the  roof  richly 
decorated  in  colour.  The  effect  is  pleasing,  but 
exhibits  no  particular  marks  of  originality. 
No.  812  is  a view  of  the  exterior,  showing  two 
spires  at  the  west  end,  a fleche  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  crux,  and  an  octagonal  chapter-house. 
Nos.. 781  and  822  are  drawings  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  a new  church,  Woodigreen,  Stafford- 
shire, by  Edward  FranciB  Clark,  who  seems  to 
have  a thorough  knowledge  of  Gothic  details, 
and,  by  a skilful  combination  of  such,  produces  a 
happy  result. 

No.  780,  “ Design  for  a proposed  Free 
Church,”  John  Honeyman.  Why  a Free  Church 
should  be  made  to  appear  outwardly  as  if  it  had 
a chancel  is  to  us  a mystery.  We  know  of  one 
example  where  such  an  anamorphosis  has  been 
perpetrated,  and  it  produces  no  small  shock  to 
one’s  preconceived  ideas,  when,  upon  entering 
the  building,  the  pulpit  is  seen  at  the  opposite 
end  to  what  appeared  a chancel,  and  that  that 
portion  of  the  interior  is  fitted  up  with  pews  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  An  architectural  work  may 
be  either  the  visible  expression  of  the  ideas  of 
the  designer,  or  it  may  be  a composition  pro- 
duced by  grouping  together  old  forms.  Mr. 
Honeyman  seems  an  adept  at  the  latter  and 
more  easy  mode  of  procedure ; for  both  as  to 
detail  and  general  effect  the  design  is  far  from 
being  unpleasing,  like  the  poetry  of  those  who, — 

“ Haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  the  ear.” 

No  two  buildings  could  be  more  unlike  than 
this  and  No.  787,  “ St.  John’s  Free  Church, 
Leith.”  There  is  no  mistaking  it  for  anything 
else  than  a Dissenting  chapel.  The  fact  that 
the  interior  is  fitted  up  with  galleries  is  apparent 
by  a double  tier  of  windows,  and  is  emphasised 
by  the  stair  leading  thereto  being  indicated  by  a 
glazed  arcade  which  follows  its  slope.  A tower 
at  the  south-west  angle  is  terminated  by  an 
open  crown  formed  by  eight  flying  buttresses 
meeting  in  a point : this  feature  has  a poverty- 
struck  wooden  character  about  it,  the  lower  tier 
of  windows  are  unpleasantly  near  to  the  ground, 
and  the  upper  tier  terminate  in  gablets  which 
are  overwhelmed  by  an  unnecessary  parapet. 
The  building  is  altogether  too  pretentious.  No. 
824,  “ St.  Luke’s,  Dumbarton,”  Robert  Ander- 
son, is  quite  another  affair ; it  is  an  Episcopal 
church,  and  looks  like  one.  Nothing  is  over- 
done, and  a satisfactory  feeling  of  appropriate- 
ness and  repose  pervades  the  interior.  The  only 
peculiarity  about  it  is  that  the  side  aisles  are 
without  lights,  and  are  kept  narrower  and  lower 
than  is  usually  the  case,  and  a greater  height  is 
consequently  given  to  the  clearstory.  This,  we 
think,  a satisfactory  arrangement,  the  light 
coming  from  above  producing  a fine  effect.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  restored  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Vigeans  in  a satisfactory  manner;  it  is  a 
Medimval  church  appropriated  to  Presbyterian 
worship ; but  instead  of  fitting  up  the  chancel 
with  pews,  Mr.  Anderson  has  set  aside  that 
space  for  the  choir,  and  has  placed  the  pulpit  at 
one  side,  and  not  in  the  middle,  as  is  usually 
done  in  similar  circumstances. 

No.  808  is  a very  grand  “ Design  for  a Scott 
Memorial  Hall  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh,” 
by  Adolph  Emil  Melander.  It  is  after  (a  long 
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way  after)  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  is 
spanned  by  a vast  roof,  out  of  which  crop  towers 
and  pinnacles,  turrets  and  canopies,  producing  a 
wonderful  sky-line.  How  these  features  are  to 
be  supported  is  a mystery  which  a view  of  the 
interior  could  hardly  solve.  We  doubt  if  the 
designer  has  made  the  attempt.  No.  783, 

<•  Design  for  a Town-hall,”  William  Nicholson, 
and  No.  796,  “ Design  for  a Club-house/’  by  the 
same,  are  common-place  in'  the  extreme,  with- 
out a new  feature  in  combination.  No.  793, 
“Rosehaugh  House,  Ross-shire,”  as  designed 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  is  a Renaissance 
mansion,  with  a large  display  of  plate-glass, 
and  would  be  as  inappropriate  in  the  North 
as  No.  811,  by  Messrs.  McGibbon  & Ross, 
a turreted  Scottish  baronial  mansion,  would 
be  out  of  place  in  the  New  Forest,  Hants, 
where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  it.  The  Renaissance 
• mansion  lias  a tower  with  a heavy-looking  roof, 
which  crushes  it  into  an  appearance  of  humility 
towards  the  mountains  of  the  north ; but  the 
Scottish  intruder  asserts  his  nationality  by  thrust- 
ing aloft  a series  of  lanky  turrets.  “ Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y pense.”  Cortachy  Castle,  Forfarshire, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  being  restored  by  Mr. 
David  Bryce,  and  of  which  a south-west  view  is 
given  (831),  is  a very  fine  example  of  a Scottish 
baronial  mansion.  The  main  portion  of  the 
building  is  symmetrical,  and  not  broken  up  into 
numerous  small  features,  as  is  too  often  done  in 
modern  imitations,  such  as  No.  813,  “ Threave 
House,  Kirkcudbrightshire,”  by  Mr.  C.  G.  H. 
Kinncar.  An  outside  stair,  supported  upon  a 
semicircular  arcade,  is  a happy  feature,  aud  so  is 
the  clock  tower  in  the  angle ; but  the  sky-line  to 
the  right  of  the  tower  is  hard,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  appears  to  have  been  done  at  a later 
period  than  the  rest  of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  William  Leiper  has  in  “ Colearn,  Perth- 
shire  ” (825),  given  a new  and  appropriate  ex- 
pression to  this  style.  It  is  difficult  to  point 
out  wherein  this  design  differs  from  many  others 
lately  produced ; we  can  only  say  that  it  pos- 
sesses a distinct  individuality,  and  has  that 
aomething  about  it  which  characterises  the 
works  of  the  new  school  of  Gotliicists.  It  is 
homely  and  comfortable-looking,  and  elegant 
without  being  pretentious. 

No.  79-1,  “ Villa  for  Alex.  McLaurin  Monteith, 
esq..  South-side,  Edinburgh,”  Fred.  Thos.  Pil- 
kington.  This  is  the  first  instance  we  know  of 
where  Mr.  Pilkington  has  Btooped  to  use  the 
vernacular  villa  architecture.  Of  its  kind  it  is 
good,  but  that  kind  is  very  stale  and  un- 
interesting. 

No.  821,  “New  Asylum,  Lenzie,”  being  erected 
for  the  Barony  parish,  Glasgow,  by  Messrs.  Salmon, 
Sou,  & Ritchie,  architects,  is  one  of  those  widely 
scattered  groups  of  buildings  to  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  impart  artistic  effect.  No.  833, 
“ Memorial  Cross,”  to  be  erected  by  friends  and 
pupils  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Charteris,  Wamphray, 
is  an  appropiate  Christian  memorial.  The  sculp- 
ture represents  the  “Tree  of  Life  and  the 
Dragon  bound,”  treated  after  the  manner  of  the 
decoration  on  Runic  crosses.  Mr.  J.  B.  Pirie  is 
a clever  draughtsman,  and  presents  us  with  “An 
Architectural  Idea  ” (823),  a church  with  deeply- 
recessed  windows,  and  much  carving,  to  produce 
which  would  necessitate  a larger  outlay  than 
can  usually  be  commanded.  The  composition 
around  the  base  of  the  tower  is  too  crowded  for 
good  effect. 


and,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  break  down 
in  the  calculation. 

Another  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  Japanese  artist  is  his  keen  appreciation,  and 
indeed  intense  love,  for  the  humorous  and 
grotesque.  This  is  evidenced  in  his  drawings, 
and  more  particularly  in  his  ivory  carvings. 
This  fancy  leads  him  very  often  into  broad 
caricature,  and  into  the  representation  of  posi- 
tively indecent  subjects. 

Of  all  the  objects  adopted  by  the  Japanese 
artist  for  ornamentation,  the  most  beautiful  are 
birds  and  flowers ; and  those  over  which  he  is 
least  artistic  are  human  figures.  It  appears 


or  cover  the  picture  with  a profusion  of  giant 
chrysanthemums,  or  the  beautiful  rose-like 
flowers  so  much  prized  by  the  J apanese. 

In  addition  to  the  flowers  mentioned,  the  lily, 
the  lotus,  the  carnation,  the  convolvulus,  and; 
numerous  other  creeping  plants  are  very  com- 
monly represented. 

Trees  are  also  favourite  subjects  with  Japanese 
artists,  and  those  most  frequently  observed  are 
the  palm,  the  fir,  a tree  bearing  dense  masses  of 
white  flowers,  and  another  of  spiky  character, 
bearing  white  flowers  and  pink  buds.  The 
native  name  for  the  last  tree,  I am  told  by  a 
Japanese  gentleman,  is  Oumai  : it  bears  fruit 


that  in  depicting  the  human  form  the*  artist ! somewhat  similar  to  our  greengage,  but  is 
acknowledges  some  rules  which  restrict  his  fancy  j evidently  not  prized  on  that  account,  the  iruit 
and  neutralise  his  accurate  observation.  He  j never  being  depicted.  . , 

submits  to  a conventionalised  type,  and  goes  on  ; Perhaps  of  all  the  trees  e i i^  most  o en 
in  one  groove  all  his  days.  'Notwithstanding  used,  aud  the  reason  for  this  maybe  that  it  is 
this  fact,  great  power  and  breadth  of  treatment  held  in  considerable  esteem  on  account  ot  is 
are  observable  in  his  drawing  of  drapery  ; and  in  , oonstant  verdure  and  the  great  age  which  it  is 
manv  instances  one  observes  that  action  and  supposed  to  attain  before  it  dies  Ihe  super- 

v 11  :-3 — * anB  rnrpfiillv  stitious  amongst  the  Japanese  believe  that  the 

fir-tree  exercises  some  influence  over  the  happy 


ON  JAPANESE  ART. 

The  Japanese  have,  for  thousands  of  years, 
worshipped  at  Nature’s  shrine,  watching  her 
every  movement,  and  noting  every  change  of 
mood  and  costume  with  a loving  eye,  until  each 
detail  of  her  marvellous  handiwork  and  each 
expression  of  her  changeful  face  are  imprinted 
on  their  minds,  to  be  transferred  to  every  work 
they  set  their  hands  to  do.  These  words  may 
strike  you  as  being  too  strong,  but  I can  assure 
you  that  a careful  study  of  Japanese  art  will 
convince  you  that  the  Japanese  artist  is,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  a devoted  worshipper  of 
Nature,  and  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
depicting  her  works. 

In  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  he  is  ever 
seeking  for  expressive  action  or  lovely  forms  and 
combinations  of  colour  ; and  when  satisfied  with 
his  research,  how  boldly  and  truthfully  he 
depicts  what  has  pleased  his  fancy, — sometimes 
with  his  thumb  and  finger  dipped  in  ink ; some- 
times with  double  brushes  held  in  one  hand,  and 
used  together  with  marvellous  dexterity  ; or, 
sometimes,  with  a laboured  delicacy  which 
makes  us  attempt  to  calculate  the  time  expended, 


rendered. 

In  colouring,  the  Japanese  are,  generally 
speaking,  very  skilful,  adopting  a qniet  and 
refined  style,  and  using  full  low-toned  colours  in 
preference  to  excessively  brilliant  ones.  In  this 
they  differ  from  their  neighbours,  the  Chinese. 
Of  course  I do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that 
the  Japanese  artists  do  not  use  bright  colours, 
for  few  men  know  their  value  better  ; but  what 
I desire  to  convey  is  that  they  nse  them 
judiciously,  and  in  comparatively  small  propor- 
tions, cleverly  supporting  and  contrasting  them 
with  the  secondaries  and  other  compound 
colours  they  use  in  grounds  in  large  masses 
generally. 

Much  as  we  may  admire  the  marvellous  skill 
and  delicacy  of  manipulation  the  art-works  of 
Japan  display,  as  artists  ourselves,  we  must  feel 
that  we  are  constrained  to  more  fully  admire  the 
exquisite  feeling  set,  forth  in  the  designs  of  their 
ornamentation ; and  it  is  rarely  that  one  can 
detect  any  hardness  imparted  to  the  designs 
through  their  laboured  execution.  This  clearly 
proves  that  the  workman  is  in  all  cases  the 
artist,  and  that  he  is  not  merely  reproducing  in 
his  peculiar  material  the  designs  created  by  the 
fancy  of  others.  In  Japan,  therefore,  we  find 
in  every  branch  of  art-manufacture  what  we  so 
much  want  in  our  own  land, — the  artist  work- 
man. Combined  with  his  artistic  feeling,  the 
artizan  of  Japan  shows  the  greatest  skill  in 
manipulating  the  almost  countless  materials  he 
presses  into  his  service.  We  are  informed  that 
his  tools  are  few,  aud  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion ; and  personal  inspection  of  the  collection 
of  native  implements  in  Siebold's  Museum,  at 
Leyden,  certainly  corroborates  this  statement. 
It  is  a matter,  therefore,  of  no  small  wonder 
how  the  Japanese  workman  can  produce  such 
absolute  perfection  of  finish.  The  greatest 
possible  dexterity  of  hand  must  be  erdtivated, 
along  with  accuracy  of  eye ; and  time,  that 
bugbear  of  the  West,  must  be  held  in  small 
account  in  the  production  of  his  art-works. 

The  power  of  delineation  displayed  by 
Japanese  artists  is  unquestionably  great,  and 
although  they  sometimes  resort  to  careless  and 
off-hand  methods,  they  can  display  the  greatest 
delicacy  of  touch,  combined  with  the  most  per- 
fect freedom.  I have  one  example  of  this,  a 
bird  resting  on  a spray  with  leaves -and  flowers, 
executed  in  Indian  ink.  There  is  not  a particle 
of  outlining  in  this  sketch,  each  feather,  branch, 
leaf,  and  flower-petal  being  executed  with  a 
single  application  of  the  brush,  a few  dark  lines 
on  the  bird  and  leaves,  and  a few  dots  com- 
pleting the  drawing.  Notwithstanding  the 
simple  means  and  hasty  manner  adopted,  the 
result  is  truly  beautiful,  and  so  expressive  that 
nothing  seems  wanting  to  the  eye. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  much  could  be  told 
by  half  a dozen  up  and  down  brush-strokes  as  is 
plainly  told  in  the  simplest  Japanese  sketch : 
but  let  the  artist  have  a clear  idea  to  set  forth, 
and  he  will  never  fail  to  do  so,  even  in  so  humble 
a material  as  a grass  blade.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  grace  infused  into  their  representations  of 
grasses,  wild  flowers,  and  creeping  plants.  Let 
any  one  who  questions  this,  examine  then- 
ordinary  illustrated  books  or  the  paintings  often 
found  on  their  beautiful  Satsuma  Ware. 

With  such  materials  as  grasses  and  creepers 
they  seek  to  display  the  graceful  negligence  of 
Nature.  When  they  desire  to  show  her  strength 
and  vigour  they  depict  the  stately  iris  with  its 
erect  sword-blades  and  curling  plumes ; when 
they  wish  to  show  her  lavish  richness  they  throw 


down  showers  of  long  drooping  purple  racemes,  j they  are  planted. 


events  of  human  life. 

Equally  with  the  fir,  the  bamboo  is  much  used 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  indeed  it  appears 
to  be  held  by  the  superstitious  in  similar  vene- 
ration, and  for  similar  reasons.  The  straight 
ascending  habit  of  the  bamboo,  rendered  un- 
monotonous  by  its  frequent  jointings,  and  its 
effective  crown  of  foliage,  have  no  doubt  been 
the  principal  inducements  for  the  artists  to 
adopt  it,  and  they  certainly  make  good  use  of  it,, 
depicting  its  jointed  stem,  with  an  occasional 
leaf,  on  narrow  upright  spaces  or  such  like,  and 
its  spreading  foliage  and  graceful  leaves  orn 
panels  or  other  broad  fields. 

By  all  accounts  the  Japanese  are  passionately 
fond  of  dwarfed  trees  and  shrubs,  and  their 
gardeners  are  remarkably  skilful  in  the  art  of 
dwarfing.  Such  things  as  perfect  trees,  full  of 
foliage  and  blossom,  only  a few  inches  high,  are 
not  uncommon.  Mevlan  is  stated  to  have  seen, 
in  Japan,  in  the  year  1826,  a box  4 in.  long,, 
H in.  wide,  and  about  6 in.  high,  in  which  were 
growing  and  in  healthy  condition,  a fir,  a 
bamboo,  and  a plum-tree  in  full  blossom. 

In  the  miniature  gardens  which  are  commonly 
attached  to  the  better-class  houses  in  the  towns,, 
dwarf  trees,  a few  feet  high,  are  usual  objects. 
This  taste  for  dwarfing  has  led  to  the  dia- 
metrically opposite  taste  for  unnaturally  in- 
creasing the  size  of  trees  and  flowers.  Firs  are 
reported  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  of  gigantic 
proportions,  and  some  fruit-bearing  trees  with 
blossoms  as  large  as  good-sized  cabbagos. 
Vegetables  are  likewise  cultivated  until  they 
attain  enormous  size. 

The  Japanese  also  delight  in  bouquets  of 
flowers  and  branches,  with  which  they  ornament 
the  intenor  of  their  simply-ordered  apartments 
on  all  festive  occasions.  I said  bouquets  of 
flowers  and  branches ; but  the  latter  ought  to' 
have  been  placed  first ; for  branches,  and  wild- 
looking,  distorted  ones,  too,  figure  largely  in 
their  composition.  The  Japanese  construct  their 
bouquets  decidedly  in  a more  artistic  manner 
than  does  any  other  nation  under  the  sun. 

They  frequently  represent  bouquets  on  works 
of  porcelain  and  lacquer, — and  what  charming 
objects  they  always  are  ! Dwarf  trees  and  clusters 
of  giant  flowers  are  associated  together  without 
the  least  attempt  at  symmetrical  arrangement : 
indeed,  anything  like  uniformity  or  balance  is 
studiously  avoided  in  these  groupings.  A piece 
of  bamboo  sometimes  rises  vertically  from 
amidst  the  flowers,  with  a stray  leaf  or  two  of 
its  own,  a delicate  creeper  twining  round  it,  or 
a slender  branch  of  some  choice  plant,  stuck 
through  a hole  in  its  side,  and  deriving  moisture 
from  water  contained  within ; or,  when  the 
bamboo  is  of  considerable  size,  with  a perfect 
miniature  fir  or  oak  tree  planted  in  soil  con- 
tained in  the  top  joint,  and  flourishing  as  luxuri- 
antly in  its  way,  as  its  friends  of  the  mountain. 
So  far,  we  have  a picture  of  the  mild  type  of 
Japanese  bouquets  ; but  there  is  another,  which 
may  be  termed  the  wild  type,  and,  to  me,  the 
most  interesting  and  artistic.  This  consists  of 
dwarf  trees,  gigantean  flowers,  bamboos,  Ac.,  as 
before,  with  the  startling  addition  of  the  most 
contorted  and  gnarled  branches  which  badly 
brought-up  trees  might  be  expected  to  supply. 
These  branches  are  sometimes  devoid  of  foliage, 
or,  at  others,  carry  quaint  tufts  at  their  extre- 
mities, and,  being  so  fantastically  twisted,  they 
wander  about  the  bouquet  in  the  most  erratic 
manner ; or,  when  of  an  independent  turn,  strike 
off,  tufts  and  all,  yards  from  the  va3e  in  which. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  vegetation  and 
its  use  in  ornament,  I may  mention  that  the 
Japanese  adopt  a great  variety  of  conven- 
tionalised floral  forms  in  the  construction  of 
diapers,  powderings,  and  sucli-like  enrichments, 
where  they  cleverly  combine  them  with  purely 
geometrical  patterns. 

Next  to  vegetation,  the  artists  of  Japan  are 
most  skilled  in  the  representation  of  birds  ; and 
they  appear  to  have  an  equal  love  for  depicting 
them.  Here,  again,  we  detect  their  painstaking 
and  enthusiastic  course  of  study,  by  the  care  and 
accuracy  with  which  eveiy  action  and  favourite 
position  of  their  birds  is  rendered. 

It  is  principally  in  their  porcelain,  lacquer, 
illustrated  books,  and  original  drawings  that  we 
find  the  best  specimens  of  their  skill  in  this 
department;  but  I have  frequently  seen  rare 
examples  in  their  metal-work.  Let  the  material, 
however,  be  what  it  may,  wherever  there  is  a 
bird  there  is  food  for  our  study  and  cause  for 
our  admiration. 

A law  existed  in  Japan,  and,  no  doubt,  does 
now,  that  no  firearms  should  be  used  within  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles  from  the  Imperial  Palace ; 
and  this  encouraged,  to  a great  extent,  the  sport 
of  falconry,  and  consequently  the  taste  for  de- 
picting scenes  from  it.  The  screens  which  the 
Japanese  use  so  commonly  in  their  dwellings  as 
■temporary  partitions,  are  very  frequently  painted 
with  such  sporting  scenes  ; and  many  books  are 
published  entirely  devoted  to  falconry.  Both  in 
these  paintings  and  in  illustrated  books  we  find 
countless  evidences  of  their  skill  in  bird-drawing, 
and  every  conceivable  position  of  the  falcon  and 
its  quarry  delineated.  I possess  two  books  on 
falconry,  containing  many  woodcuts  of  great 
interest. 

The  birds  most  frequently  represented  by 
the  Japanese  artists  are  storks,  tame  and  wild 
ducks,  wild  geese,  pheasants,  ravens,  hawks, 
falcons,  and  cocks  and  hens. 

The  stork  is  held  in  a sort  of  semi-veneration 
by  the  Japanese,  and  adopted  by  them  as  the 
emblem  of  longevity.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
one  of  their  most  favourite  objects,  and  is  used 
as  an  ornament  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
their  arts.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  posi- 
tion which  storks  can  assume  that  is  not  depicted 
by  the  Japanese  artists,  and  it  is  likewise  impos- 
sible to  realise  anything  more  artistic  than  their 
manner  of  treating  them. 

There  are  two  birds,  one  a variety  of  the 
pheasant,  and  the  other  a species  of  tame  duck, 
■called  Kinmodsui,  which,  from  their  extreme 
beauty,  form  favourite  studies  for  Japanese 
artists. 

The  Japanese  appear  to  have  only  one  chi- 
merical bird,  which,  they  believe,  dwells  in  the 
high  regions  of  the  air,  and  descends,  to  bless 
the  earth  with  its  presence,  only  on  the  birth  of 
a great  emperor  or  some  such  extraordinary 
occasion.  The  name  of  this  bird  is  Foo,  and  it 
is  represented  in  art  like  a bird  of  paradise,  with 
excessively  rich  plumage.  This  bird  is  not  so 
•generally  introduced  in  art  as  the  natural  birds ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  always  in  some 
way  connected  with  royalty,  and  alludes  to  some 
remarkable  event  when  it  is  introduced.  Repre- 
sentations of  this  bird  occur  on  several  pieces  of 
enamel  in  the  possession  of  my  friend  Mr.  James 
Lord  Bowes,  and  ai'e  almost  in  every  case  asso- 
ciated -with  insignia  of  royalty,  the  most  usual 
being  that  of  Taikosama,  the  first  secular 
monarch  of  Japan,  A.D.  1585-91.  I have  seen 
the  Foo  several  times  on  porcelain,  and  in  a few 
instances  in  lacquer-work,— one  is  on  the  top  of 
a superb  cabinet,  also  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Bowes,  and  another  on  a cabinet  in  my  brother’s 
collection. 

Keempfer  remarks  : — “Considering  the  large- 
ness and  extent  of  the  Japanese  empire,  it  is  but 
sparingly  supplied  with  four-footed  beasts,  wild 
or  tame.  The  former  find  but  few  desert-places, 
where  they  could  increase  and  multiply,  and 
follow  their  usual  shy  way  of  life.  The  latter 
are  bred  up  only  for  carnage  and  agriculture. 
Pythagoras’s  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
the  sold  being  received  almost  universally,  the 
natives  eat  no  flesh  meat ; and  living,  as  they  do, 
clue  fly  upon  vegetables,  they  know  how  to  im- 
prove the  ground  to  much  better  advantage  than 
by  turning  it  into  meadows  and  pastures  for 
breeding  of  cattle.”  Such  being  the  case,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  natural  animals  are 
comparatively  seldom  depicted  in  their  art-works. 
The  horse  is  certainly  often  met  with,  sometimes 
alone,  but  more  frequently  with  its  rider,  and 
always  treated  skilfully. 

The  elephant  is  represented  in  the  Buddhist 
temples,  no  doubt  iu  allusion  to  India,  the  birth- 


place of  that  faith ; and  when  it  is  used  in  other 
works  of  art,  it  is  no  doubt  with  some  kindred 
idea. 

I do  not  remember  ever  having  met  with  a 
single  representation  of  a natural  lion  in  Japanese 
art,  but  have  seen  a few  tigers,  although  indif- 
ferently well  done.  The  Japanese  frequently 
represent  a chimerical  animal  somewhat  resem- 
bling a lion,  commonly  called  by  us  the  Kylin ; 
but  what  their  ideas  are  in  connexion  with  this 
animal  I have  been  unable  to  clearly  ascertain. 

The  most  important  of  the  fabulous  animals  of 
Japan,  and  the  one  most  frequently  represented 
in  art,  is  the  dragon.  Ksempfer  says  : — “The 
chronicles  and  histories  of  their  gods  and  heroes 
are  full  of  fabulous  stories  of  this  animal.  They 
believe  that  it  dwells  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
as  in  its  proper  element.  They  represent  it  in 
their  books  as  a huge,  long,  fonr-footed  snake, 
scaly  all  over  the  body,  like  a crocodile,  with 
sharp  prickles  along  the  back,  but  the  head  is, 
beyond  the  rest,  monstrous  and  terrible.  Some 
of  the  Japanese  emperor’s  cloth,  his  arms, 
scimitars,  knives,  and  the  like,  as  also  the  furni- 
ture and  hangings  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  are 
adorned  with  figures  of  this  dragon,  holding  a 
round  jewel  or  pearl  in  the  right  fore-claw.  The 
Japanese  dragon  hath  but  three  claws  on  each 
foot,  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
Chinese  Imperial  dragon,  which  is  represented 
with  five.” 

Foxes,  monkeys,  bears,  dogs,  cats,  rats, 
rabbits,  and  frogs  are  amongst  the  animals  most 
commonly  met  with  in  works  of  Japanese  art ; 
and  although  generally  cleverly  rendered,  deserve 
no  special  remark. 

A great  variety  of  fishes  are  favourites  with 
Japanese  artists,  and  are  invariably  well  drawn. 
Fish  is  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food  in 
Japan,  and  the  fisherman’s  trade  is  held  in  con- 
siderable esteem  by  the  people.  Both  these 
facts  have  operated'  largely  in  making  repre- 
sentations of  fish,  and  indeed  all  marine  produc- 
tions, very  popular  objects  of  art. 

The  different  ways  in  which  fish  are  intro- 
duced by  the  Japanese  artists  are  positively 
countless,  but  there  are  four  ways  which  are 
more  common  than  others,  namely: — As  dead 
and  lying  singly,  or  in  twos  or  threes,  across 
each  other;  as  alive  and  swimming  amidst 
curling  waves  ; as  in  the  act  of  being  caught  by 
the  expert  fisherman  by  rod  or  net ; and  as  in 
the  act  of  ascending  a waterfall. 

The  sea-tortoise  or  turtle  in  its  natural  form 
is  occasionally  depicted,  but  in  art  we  more 
frequently  meet  with  a fanciful  modification  of 
it.  This  consists  of  a tortoise,  with  a long  and 
broad  tail  of  hair  issuing  from  the  hinder  half 
of  its  body.  In  this  form  it  is  called  Mool;e  or 
Minogame,  and  is  looked  upon  with  considerable 
veneration  as  the  emblem  of  long  life  and  hap- 
piness. It  is  introduced  in  the  ornamentation  of 
screens  and  walls  of  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  Japanese,  and  represented  by  their  artists  in 
every  branch  of  their  work. 

Cuttle-fish  and  shell-fish  of  all  sorts  are 
adopted  by  the  Japanese,  and  executed  with 
great  skill  in  metal-work,  ivory  carving,  lacquer- 
work,  and  painting. 

Insects  are  frequently  represented,  but  gene- 
rally in  connexion  with  other  and  more  important 
objects.  Fruit  and  leaves,  for  instance,  are  some- 
times shown  partially  eaten  by  insects ; and  we 
generally  find  a specimen  of  the  depredators,  in 
the  act  of  eating,  shown  along  with  them.  It  is 
also  common  to  find  insects  and  birds  together  ; 
and  a spider  with  its  web  stretched  between  the 
branches  of  a shrub,  is  also  a favourite  ornament ; 
and  should  we  find  a fallen  leaf  supported  by 
the  web,  we  need  not  ask  why  the  artist  put  it 
there, — it  is  only  a way  he  has  of  telling  us  what 
a strong  thing  a spider’s  web  is. 

I have  said  as  much  as  I dare  say  at  the  pre- 
sent time  with  regal'd  to  objects  of  animated 
nature.  I shall  therefore  add  a few  words  upon 
the  most  characteristic  inanimate  objects,  utilised 
for  art  purposes  by  the  Japanese,  and  pass  on  to 
the  consideration  of  the  several  departments  of 
art  manufacture  and  their  peculiarities. 

The  chief  of  all  the  inanimate  objects  utilised 
for  art  purposes  by  the  .Japanese,  is  the  beautiful 
mountain,  Fusiyama.  This  mountain  is  one  of 
the  most  common  illustrations  in  books,  on 
porcelain,  and  on  lacquer  articles.  It  is  nearly 
always  represented  as  it  appears  from  the 
suburbs  of  Yeddo,  with  its  sharply-defined 
sloping  sides  and  crown  of  snow.  Fusiyama  is 
an  extinct  volcano.  The  latest  eruption  on 
record  was  in  1767.  It  is  considered  sacred  by 
the  natives,  and  religious  pilgrimages  are  made 
to  it. 


Rocks,  with  waterfalls,  or  waves  of  the  sea 
breaking  over  them,  are  often  represented  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  charming  little  pictures  they 
paint  on  their  porcelain  and  lacquer-work.  And 
driving  rain,  softly-falling  snow,  or  a boisterous 
gale,  appear  to  give  great  scope  for  the  graphic 
delineation  of  these  cunning  craftsmen.  Their 
way  of  representing  a mist  at  sea  is  very 
amusing,  positively  nothing  being  shown  but  a 
few  straight  and  curved  lines,  shaping  upper 
portions  of  masts  and  sails.  Imagination  supplies 
the  mist  which  obscures  all  the  rest  of  the 
vessel. 

Sunset  and  moonlight  are  also  very  favourite 
representations,  and  are  always  cleverly  ren- 
dered. 

Clouds  are  almost  invariably  present  in  land- 
scapes, or,  indeed,  almost  every  open-air  scene, 
but  are  never  well  drawn.  The  attempt  to  flatten 
them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  decorative  art 
is  almost  a universal  failure. 

There  are  countless  other  objects  which  are 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  decorative  artists 
of  Japan,  and  I shall  allude  to  many  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  my  paper  : it  is,  however, 
impossible  for  me  to  desciribe  them  all,  and,  as  I 
have  mentioned  the  most  prominent,  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary.  G.  A.  Audsley. 


THE  ENSUING  IRISH  EXHIBITION  AND 
ITS  PROSPECTS. 

The  first  general  Irish  Exhibition,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  in  the  year  1853,  following 
close  upon  the  great  English  or  polynational  one 
of  1851.  The  one  in  the  sister  kingdom  had  its 
impulse  and  certainty  in  the  pi'incely  liberality 
of  one  man,  Mr.  William  Dargau,  a well-known 
railway  contractor,  since  deceased,  who  on  the 
2 1th  of  June,  1852,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  20,0001.,  which  he  subse- 
quently increased  by  an  additional  6,0001.  towards 
defraying  the  expenses.  It  was  opened  in  May 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  in  the  following 
August  her  Majesty,  Pi’inco  Albert,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  visited  it.  During  its  con- 
tinuance, which  lasted  within  a few  days  of  six 
months,  it  was  fairly  patronised ; and,  on  the 
whole,  considering  that  it  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  and  defective  in  many  of  its  arrangements, 
the  receipts  were  large,  but  not  large  enough  to 
make  up  losses  through  evident  mismanagement 
and  lack  of  proper  organisation. 

The  second  Exhibition,  which  was  more  of  the 
nature  of  a local  one,  took  place  in  1865,  a glass 
and  iron  structure  hairing  been  designed  for  the 
pui'pose.  It  is  in  this  building  that  the  forth- 
coming Exhibition  is  about  to  take  place.  Though 
there  was  a considei'able  influx  of  English  and 
foreign  visitors  on  the  occasion  of  the  second 
Exhibition  in  Dublin,  still  it  was  financially  a 
failure ; and  a good  deal  may  be  attributed  in 
this  case  also  to  bad  management,  lack  of  fore- 
sight, and  want  of  business  scrutiny  in  several 
of  the  departments,  and  also  as  to  the  funds. 

Both  Exhibitions,  however,  had  their  useful 
ends,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  many  dormant 
industries,  which  have  since  been  successfully, 
in  some  instances,  developed. 

The  Exhibition  for  this  year  begins  under 
more  favourable  auspices,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
be  more  successful  than  the  preceding  ones. 
The  Messrs.  Guinness,  of  the  well-known  Dublin 
brewery  firm,  are  acting  as  the  guarantees,  on 
the  condition  that  the  business,  control,  and 
management  will  be  left  to  their  direction, — a 
condition  that  has  been  acceded  to  by  the  com- 
mittee of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  formed,  and 
others  interested  in  seeing  it  properly  carried 
out. 

Already  considerable  progress  is  made  in  the 
arrangements,  and  a large  quantity  of  goods  of 
various  kinds  has  arrived.  The  building,  as  wo 
write,  is  undergoing  re-decoration  and  painting, 
and  the  garden  attached  is  being  looked  to  with  a 
view  to  have  it  as  attractive  as  possible  when 
the  building  opens,  which  it  is  thought  will  take 
place  eairiy  in  June,  or  perhaps  sooner.  The  Exhi- 
bition will  be  of  a permanent  character,  similar 
in  conduct  to  that  of  South  Kensington.  Loans 
of  ai'ticles  of  an  art  description  have  been  freely 
granted  by  many  Irish  and  English  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  as  also  by  public  bodies.  The 
several  corporations,  having  been  applied  to  for 
loans  of  paintings  and  other  historical  works  in 
connexion  with  their  town -halls,  have  responded 
to  some  extent,  and  others  are  also  willing  to 
comply  with  guarantees  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
articles  which  they  severally  intrust. 

Although  the  Irish  Exhibition  will  be  general 
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in  its  features,  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  more 
especially  devoted  to  the  illustrations  of  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  industries  of  Ireland  ; and  for 
that  end  a separate  portion  of  the  building,  called 
the  Leinster  Hall,  will  be  allotted  for  the  national 
department.  To  the  latter  will  be  annexed  the 
“ Loan  Collection,”  comprising  the  whole  circle 
as  far  as  possible  of  objects  historic,  artistic,  and 
adscript i gleba ?,  interesting  in  various  ways  to 
the  Celt.  A short  enumeration  will  not  be  amiss 
of  what  the  sections  and  classes  embrace. 

Section  A.  — Natural  products,  including 
minerals  and  animal  products,  chemical  pro- 
ducts, food,  raw  materials,  and  the  immediate 
product  of  their  manufacture. 

Section  B. — Works  of  art,  including  (Class  1), 
sculpture,  plastic  art,  oil  and  water-colour  paint- 
ings, &c.,  pencil,  chalk,  and  crayon  drawings, 
engravings  ancient  and  modern,  lithography,  and 
chromo-lithography.  Class  2. — Architectural 
and  decorative  designs,  photography,  models, 
porcelain  painting,  enamels,  stained  glass,  and 
mosaics,  and  miscellaneous  works  of  art. 

Section  C.— Class  1.  Marble,  porcelain,  and 
pottery  of  all  kinds.  Class  2.  Textile  fabrics, 
lace  and  fancy  work.  Class  3.  Printing,  book- 
binding, leather  work,  wood  carving,  metal  work 
and  furniture.  Class  4.  Scientific  inventions, 
musical  and  optical  instruments,  jewelry,  car- 
riage work,  and  manufactures  not  otherwise 
specified. 

In  looking  over  the  several  conditions  and 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  directorate,  we 
might  feel  disposed  to  object  in  some  instances 
if  fault-finding  were  our  only  desire  in  recording 
them.  As  every  possible  care  is  promised  to  be 
taken  of  the  exhibits,  the  promise  must  be 
relied  upon.  No  insurance  will  be  effected  unless 
under  special  arrangements,  and  in  the  matter  of 
providing  stalls  or  fittings,  glass  cases  for  shows, 
show-boards,  and  other  appurtenances,  their 
security  or  appropriateness  must  be  looked  to 
by  the  exhibitors  themselves,  the  committee 
reserving  the  power  of  objecting,  in  cases,  we 
Buppose,  that  may  seem  to  outrage  natural 
fitness. 

In  the  matter  of  “ sales,”  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  committee  or  directorate  are  on  the 
right  track.  An  agency  office  is  to  be  esta- 
blished in  the  building  to  provide  means  for 
transmitting  orders  or  negotiating  sales,  and  for 
other  cognate  purposes,  for  which  a nominal 
charge  of  5 per  cent,  will  beynade  on  the  amount 
realised  by  such  sales.  This  is  certainly  the 
bazaar  principle,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the 
committee  will  succeed  in  otherwise  preventing 
open  or  covert  sales,  in  view  of  their  loose 
“ regulations  and  restrictions  as  to  exhibits,” 
which  say,  “No  exhibits  can  be  received  for  a 
period  less  than  six  months,  unless  by  special 
arrangements  to  the  contrary,  and  goods  will  not 
be  allowed  to  be  removed  or  substituted  except 
by  a special  permit  from  the  superintendent.” 

Notwithstanding  that  two  months’  notice  is  to 
be  given  by  an  exhibitor  before  the  removal  of 
any  of  his  goods,  the  above  regulation  is  a very 
plastic  one,  and  the  special  permit  may  bo 
managed  or  relaxed,  perhaps  to  cover  a multi- 
tude of  venial  sins.  The  prohibitions  as  to 
admission  of  inflammable  goods  are  unobjection- 
able. In  the  former  Exhibitions  in  Dublin,  a 
description  of  sales  was  allowed,  and  “tout- 
ing,” which  wo  trust  will  not  be  witnessed  in 
the  present.  We  bear  in  mind  of  course  that  the 
ensuing  Exhibition  is  intended  to  be  a permanent 
one,  yet  we  can  hardly  see  that  this  alters  the 
fact  that  it  ought  not  to  do  anything  that  would 
detract  from  its  merit,  as  a bond  fide  exposition 
of  art,  industries,  and  manufactures  intended 
to  elevate  public  taste,  and  encourage  native 
talent  to  compete  worthily  with  other  talent 
outside  the  limit  of  the  island. 

We  may  expect  to  see  a good  many  evidences 
of  ancient  skill ; museum  and  cabinet  articles  ; 
heirlooms  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  material 
belonging  to  Ireland  of  the  past  j but  what  we 
really  desire  to  see  is  modern  and  present  day 
evidence  of  the  country’s  advancement  in  arts 
and  manufactures.  Appealing  to  the  past,  as  in 
condonation  for  the  neglect  of  the  present,  will 
not  do  in  these  days  of  sober  improvement.  If 
Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Gal- 
way cannot  show  as  fair  an  example  in  natural 
products  and  manufactures  as  the  commercial 
town  of  Belfast,  they  will  not  deserve  a very 
high  commendation. 

Belfast  took  several  gold  and  silver  medals  at 
the  late  distribution  of  prizes  belonging  to  the 
Workmen’s  International  Exlubition, — first-class 
prizes ; but  we  have  failed  to  see  that  Dublin 
carried  off  any.  In  strict  justice,  however,  to 


her,  it  may  be  said  that  Dublin  sent  very  few 
exhibits  to  London  on  the  occasion. 

As  architecture  has  been  lately  looking  up  in 
Ireland,  can  we  hope  for  anything  in  the  way  of 
a good  show  of  architectural  drawings,  designs, 
models,  and  building  appliances  ? Can  the 
Institute  of  Irish  Architects  redeem  the  credit 
of  their  profession  in  Ireland,  singly  or  con- 
jointly ? They  ought  to  be  able  by  this  time  to 
have  gathered  together  the  nucleus  of  a credit- 
able museum.  Of  Irish  works  in  marble,  pottery, 
and  porcelain  we  shall  be  anxious  to  see  the 
results.  In  that  ware  known  as  Beleek  pottery 
we  are  aware  that  some  creditable  progress  has 
taken  place  of  late  years,  as  also  in  domestic 
marble  ornamentation.  We  are  unaware  of 
whether  anything  has  been  done  in  the  sister 
island  in  the  projecting  of  native  terra-cotta, 
glazed  earthenware  of  an  improved  description, 
or  encaustic  tile  manufacture.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  common  building  brick  in  Ireland 
there  is  vast  room  for  improvement,  and  with 
every  facility  in  many  districts  for  brickmaking, 
the  greater  part  of  that  article  is  rotten  rubbish. 
The  country  has  good  brick-clay  in  many 
localities,  and  splendid  marble-beds ; and  the 
county  of  Dublin  alone  is  a perfect  mine  of 
building  materials,  from  the  hardest  granite  to 
the  softest  chalk,  casting-sand,  moulding-sand, 
building-sand,  painting  earths,  minerals  of  various 
kinds,  and  a variety  of  other  substances  used  in 
the  arts,  industries,  and  manufactures  of  other 
nations ; and  yet,  with  all  these,  the  capital  of 
Ireland  is  half  a century  behind  the  age  in  many 
ways. 

We  are  scarcely  called  on  to  go  into  detail ; 
yet  we  feel  it  is  not  out  of  place,  in  sight  almost 
of  a fresh  Irish  Exhibition,  to  direct  attention 
to  these  matters,  with  a view  of  leading  men 
who  ought  to  feel  interested  to  consider  the 
strange  oversight  that  has  characterised  their 
action  for  a number  of  years. 

Energy  and  enterprise  are  wanted  in  Ireland, 
more  dependence  on  self,  and  less  dependence 
upon  others.  A permanent  Exhibition  will  or 
ought  to  do  good,  if  it  is  kept  from  degenerating 
into  a mere  show-shop  or  building  for  effecting 
sales.  To  be  successful,  it  must  have  the  power 
to  promote,  foster,  and  elicit  the  true  artistic 
and  skilled  spirit  and  embodiment  of  the  country. 
This  it  can  do  only  by  keeping  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  the  best  examples  in  every  tiling,  and, 
as  far  as  lies  in  the  power  of  its  directorate, 
urging  and  encouraging  to  still  further  improve- 
ments. 


ST.  PAUL’S  THANKSGIVING  FUND. 

A numerously-attended  public  meeting  has 
been  held  in  the  Mansion  House  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  fund  already  on  foot  for  the 
completion  of  St.  Paul’s  as  a thankoffering  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Lord 
Mayor  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by 
the  Earl  of  Feversham,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Mr.  Bcresford  Hope,  M.P.,  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey, 
M.P.,  Canon  Gregory,  Lord  R.  Cavendish,  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P., 
Mr.  Longman,  Mr.  Talbot,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wren 
Hoskyn,  M.P.,  Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  Canon  Liddon,  and  others. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed : — 

“ That  the  national  thanksgiving  for  the  happy  recovery 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  national  thank-offering  to  mark 
the  people’s  grutitude  ; and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  the  most  suitable  form  which  such  thank-offering 
could  take  would  be  the  completion  of  the  cathedral  in 
which  that  national  thanksgiving  was  offered  up  to 
Almighty  God.” 

“That  inasmuch  as  her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  have,  after  the 
example  of  their  predecessors,  affixed  their  signatures  to 
the  new  subscription-book,  with  a memorandum  of  their 
offerings,  those  present  be  invited  to  follow  the  Royal 
example  by  now  signing  the  subscription-book  ; and  that 
the  book  be  presented  for  subscription  to  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  may  not  De  present  on  this 
occasion.” 

“ That  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the  original 
revenues  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
have  been  diverted  from  their  original  purpose  and 
applied  to  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  funds  now  remaining  to  St.  Paul's 
suffice  only  for  the  maintenance  of  its  fabric  and  services, 
the  co-operation  of  the  nation  be  invited  to  this  essen- 
tially national  work,  and  that  the  resolutions  passed  this 
day  be  communicated  to  the  lords  lieutenant  and  chief 
magistrates  of  the  counties  and  boroughs  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  requisite  contri- 
butions for  this  object.” 

A letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  Gibbs,  of  Hyde  Park- 
gardens,  was  read,  promising,  if  nine  others 
would  subscribe  a like  amount,  to  give  1,000?., 
and  if  10,000?.  were  so  raised,  to  give  another 
1,000?.  upon  the  same  terms. 


The  Bishop  of  London,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  said  that  no  one  could, 
enter  the  cathedral  without  thinking  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  make  it  more  fit  for  such 
occasions  as  that  of  the  Thanksgiving.  The 
architect  of  St.  Paul’s  had  achieved  a building 
in  which  the  human  voice  could  be  heard  by  a 
larger  number  of  people  there  assembled  than  in 
any  other  building  in  the  world  devoted  to  eccle- 
siastical purposes  ; and  now,  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, were  assembled  there  between  6,000  and. 
7,000  worshippers,  and  he  believed  that  tbe 
work  which  was  done  there  was  telling  most 
powerfully  upon  the  lower  middle  classes  of 
London.  On  that  ground  alone  he  urged  the 
importance  of  carrying  out  the  work  they  had  m 
hand. 


Dean  Stanley  was  not  quite  correct  when, 
speaking  of  the  propriety  of  commemorating  the 
thanksgiving  by  the  restoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  he- 
said, — “ St.  Paul’s  had  this  advantage,  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt  whatever  as  to  what 
should  be  done  for  it.  Ten  thousand  schemes 
might  be  started  in  reference  to  other  churches, 
such  as  that  of  Westminster  Abbey ; but  what 
we  had  to  do  with  St.  Paul’s  was  to  make  it 
more  bright,  more  splendid,  more  gorgeous  ; to 
put  it  in  the  same  category  as  the  great  basilica 
of  St.  Peter.” 

The  fact  is,  there  is  the  greatest  doubt 
as  to  what  should  be  done  for  it,  and  it  is  mainly 
because  the  public  is  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
the  committee  themselves  know  what  should  be 
done  with  it,  that  the  matter  has  been  allowed 
to  drag  on  as  it  has  done.  Mr.  Street’s  Papistical- 
proposition  to  set  up  a high  altar-  with  a balda- 
cliino  under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  has  much 
damaged  the  scheme. 

It  is  an  unsatisfactory  circumstance  that  not) 
a single  artist  took  part  in  the  meeting  in  the 
Mansion  House.  Art  is  not  to  be  had  without, 
artists. 


ROUND  CHURCHES  IN  EUROPE. 

Sir, — M.  Lucas,  in  the  essay  reviewed  in  your 
last  number,  conveys  the  inference  that  the 
Cathedral  of  Paderbom  is  a round  church,  and- 
was  founded  by  Charlemagne.  Allow  me  to  say 
Paderborn  Cathedral  is  not  round,  and  was  nob 
founded  by  Charlemagne.  Possibly  the  writer 
has  confused  Paderborn  and  Aix  La  Chapelle. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  round 
or  polygonal  churches  in  Germany  : — Aix  La 
Chapelle  (octagon)  ; Fulda ; Wurzburg  Castle 
Church ; two  small  round  churches  at  Prague 
(very  early) ; church  in  the  Wischerad  at 
Prague;  “ Carleshofer  ” Church,  Prague  (oc- 
tagon, fourteenth  century)  ; Oberwittigshausen 
(octagon)  ; Grunfeldshausen,  nave  and  choir 
both  octagon  (thirteenth  century,  Romanesque)  ; 
Weilburg ; St.  Gereon,  Cologne  (twelve-sided)  j 
Kobem  (hexagon)  ; and  Standorf. 

H.  W.  Brewer. 


MARBLE  STAIRCASE  : GOLDSMITHS’- 
HALL. 

The  fine  hall  of  the  Goldsmith’s  Company, 
close  behind  the  General  Post-office, — too,  close 
behind  it, — has  recently  received  a further  adorn- 
ment : the  stairs,  staircase,  and  approaches  have 
been  re-formed  in  marble  of  various  kinds,  at 
I the  cost  of  something  over  8,000?.,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Hesketh,  architect,  by 
1 Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  of  Regent-street,  who  have 
done  the  work  well.  The  steps  and  landings  are 
of  Sicilian  marble,  one  of  the  landings  remarkable 
for  its  size ; the  balusters  are  of  Staffordshire  ala- 
baster; the  columns  which  carry.the  dome  are  fine- 
monoliths  of  Griotte  deFlandres,  each  about  16  ft.. 
in  height ; and  the  walls  are  lined  with  Italian, 
Belgian,  and  Devonshire  marbles  of  different  hues, 
elegantly  moulded  and  ably  harmonised,  including 
some  remarkably  beautiful  panels  of  Pavonazzi 
from  the  Apennines.  A niche  on  the  first  land- 
ing, whence  the  stairs  go  up  right  and  left,  and 
which  contains  Cliantrey’s  bust  of  William  IV., 
is  cut  from  a single  block  of  Devonshire  marble,, 
weighing  originally,  we  are  told,  nearly  50  tons. 
We  were  surprised  to  hear  that  the  whole  of  this 
successf ul  work  had  been  done  in  seven  months. 
The  Goldsmiths’  Company  need  no  longer  dream 
that  they  dwell  in  marble  balls, — it  is  with  them  a 
broad-day  reality.  By  the  way,  the  domical 
covering  is  now  scarcely  good  enough  for  the- 
substructure  : it  needs  mosaic  work,  and  a little 
high-class  painting. 


THE  GRANVILLE  SCHOOLS,  PRIOR’S  LEE,  SHROPSHIRE. Mu.  Joseph  Fogerty,  Architect. 
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THE  GRANVILLE  SCHOOLS,  PRIOR’S  LEE, 
SHROPSHIRE. 

The  schools  we  illustrate  hare  been  recently 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fogerty, 
near  Sliiffnal,  in  Shropshire. 

The  external  faces  are  of  red  brick,  with  white 
stone  dressings  to  windows,  tower,  and  doors. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  brown  and  blue  Broseley 
tiles,  in  bands.  The  internal  faces  of  walls  are 
of  white  glazed  brick,  with  wood  skirtings. 

The  internal  woodwork  throughout  is  of 
selected  pitch  pine,  varnished.  The  ceiling  is 
plastered,  and  divided  into  panels  by  wood  ribs. 
The  porches  are  tiled,  and  all  the  remaining  floors 
are  of  wood. 

The  room  is  heated  by  large  open  fireplaces, 
as  shown  on  the  plan.  The  requisite  closets,  &c., 
are  erected  in  the  playground  for  the  children. 


Accommodation  is  provided  for  250  infants ; 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  galleries  and 
desks  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  confusion  when  more  than  one 
teacher  is  speaking.  The  cost  was  1,296?. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  J.  Cobb,  of  Newport. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BILL  AND  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

In  introducing  his  Public  Health  Bill,  Mr. 
Stansfeld  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
existing  enactments  furnished  sufficient  powers 
for  enabling  local  health  authorities  to  provide 
sewerage  and  water  supply  for  their  districts  ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  local  authori- 
ties to  compel  the  use  of  wholesome  water, 
the  honourable  gentleman  is  certainly  in  error. 
The  Public  Health  Act  of  1848  enables  Local 


Boards  to  compel  any  occupier  to  lay  water  on 
to  his  house,  provided  he  can  do  so  at  a cost  not 
exceeding  2d.  per  week  ; but  practically  this 
clause  has  been  found  to  be  inoperative,  and  a 
further  provision  appears  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1858,  enabling  Local  Boards  to 
enforce  the  use  of  wholesome  water  when  the 
cost  of  doing  so  does  not  exceed  the  rates 
authorised  by  any  Local  Act  in  the  district.  Now 
the  term  Local  Act  is  so  ambiguous  as  to  render 
the  contemplated  extension  of  power  almost 
nugatory ; and  in  districts  where  water  is  fur- 
nished by  a private  company,  Local  Boards  have 
more  than  once  been  advised  that  the  Public 
Health  Acts  do  not  confer  the  powers  that  they 
require  to  secure  a supply  of  pure  water  for 
domestic  purposes.  Will  it  not  be  well  to  have 
so  important  a power  conveyed  in  terms  that 
admit  of  no  ambiguity  ? A.  J. 
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ST.  CATHERINE’S  CHURCH,  EINDHOVEN,  HOLLAND. Me.  Cuyfers,  Architect. 
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ST.  CATHERINE’S  CHURCH,  EINDHOVEN. 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  HOLLAND. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  in  this 
journal  to  notice  the  remarkable  “ revival  ” of 
Gothic  architecture  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
little  kingdom  of  Holland  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  we  have  more  than  once  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  entirely  due  to  one 
gentleman,  Mr.  P.  J.  Cuypers,  of  Amsterdam 
and  Roermond.  We  have  published  illustrations 
of  some  of  this  gentleman’s  works,  including  St. 
Barbara’s  Church,  Breda,  and  his  design  for  a 
new  museum  at  Amsterdam.  W e now  give  an 
additional  example  of  his  work  in  our  illustration 
of  his  Church  of  St.  Catherine  at  Eindhoven. 

The  new  Church  of  St.  Catherine  in  Eindhoven 
is  certainly  the  best  example  of  modern  Gothic 
architecture  which  we  have  seen  in  Holland ; it 
is  also  one  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
modern  churches  in  that  country.  In  addition 
to  these  advantages,  it  possesses  another,  that  of 
being  erected  on  a most  excellent  site. 

The  pretty  little  town  of  Eindhoven  consists 
principally  of  one  long  wide  street,  with  high 
brick  gabled  houses  on  either  side.  At  each  end 
of  this  street  is  a large  square  or  “ place  ” 
planted  with  trees,  and  paths  bisect  these  at 
right  angles  to  the  principal  or  High  street. 
Now  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  town,  with  its  west  end 
opening  upon  one  of  these  largo  squares.  It  has 
a wide  street  on  its  southern  side,  while  the  east 
end  and  north  side  are  surrounded  by  market- 
gardens  and  hop-grounds ; and,  as  the  church  is 
upon  the  only  rising  ground  in  the  whole  town, 
it  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  all  points  of 
view. 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  “ sketch  plan”  that 
the  church  consists  of  a choir  and  aisles,  a chevet, 
with  three  radiating  apsidal  chapels  to  the  east, 
and  a sacristy  to  the  north;  transepts,  with 
eastern  and  western  aisles ; a nave  and  aisles, 
and  two  western  towers.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  as  follows  .-—Total  length,  237  ft. ; 
width  across  transepts,  114  ft. ; width  of  nave 
and  aisles  internally,  7l£  ft. ; width  of  nave  in 
the  clear,  33  ft ; height  of  nave  to  the  brick 
vaulting,  711  ft. ; height  of  spires,  244  ft. 

The  most  striking  portion  of  the  exterior  of 
this  fine  church  is  perhaps  tho  west  front.  It 
consists  of  three  deeply-recessed  doorways,  the 
centre  one  of  which  is  double,  and  has  a noble 
statue  of  tho  Madonna  and  Child,  considerably 
larger  than  life,  upon  its  centre  column,  and  a 
tympanum  filled  with  sculpture,  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Catherine.  Above 
this  is  a large  wheel  - window,  and  over  this, 
again,  a gable  pierced  with  long  lancets,  in  front 
of  which  is  an  arcaded  parapet,  with  angels 
standing  upon  it  in  front  of  the  gable.  The 
towers  which  flank  this  gable  are  similar 
as  high  as  the  parapet  of  tho  clearstory-walls, 
which  is  carried  round  them  and  returned  across 
the  west  front.  Above  this  fine,  however,  they 
arc  wholly  dissimilar.  The  northern  one  con- 
sists of  an  elongated  lantern,  pierced  with  lancet 
windows  on  its  four  cardinal  sides ; while  long, 
sloping  buttresses  and  octagonal  pinnacles  fill  in 
the  spaces  between  the  square  of  the  tower  and 
its  four  oblique  sides.  The  whole  is  crowned 
with  a lofty  spire  of  slate,  pierced  by  three  rows 
of  louvre  windows.  The  southern  tower  also 
becomes  octagonal  above  the  line  of  the  clear- 
story parapet,  but  is  quite  differently  treated 
from  the  one  we  have  described ; for,  instead  of 
having  its  cardinal  sides  gabled  above  the  win- 
dows, four  circular  turrets  are  bracketed  out 
from  that  front,  and  are  united  by  an  embattled 
parapet,  from  within  which  the  spire  commences, 
rhe  spire  also  differs  from  its  companion  inas- 
much as  four  large  dormers  are  inserted  into  it, 
For  the  clock-faces.  We  need  scarcely  observe 
that,  in  ancient  churches  it  is  much  more  common 
:o  find  the  western  towers  dissimilar  than  exactly 
Hike,  and  this  is  even  the  case  when  both  were 
greeted  at  the  same  time.  The  rest  of  the  ex- 
terior of  this  church  can  be  better  understood 
rom  our  illustration  than  any  description.  We 
should  mention  that  the  wliolo  building  is  in 
3nck,  with  the  exception  of  the  doorways,  win- 
low  tracery,  and  strings.  The  brick  is  of  a dark 
Drown  colour,  and  is  laid  in  “ English  bond.” 

The  interior  of  this  church  is  far  richer  and 
nore  elaborate  than  the  exterior.  The  whole 
milding  is  vaulted  in  brick,  with  stone  ribs  and 
ichly-carved  bosses.  The  clearstory  windows 
ire  shafted  and  moulded  in  stone,  and  below 
hem  is  a very  originally-treated  triforium,  con- 
listing  of  three  arches  in  each  bay,  the  upper 
>ortions  of  which  are  filled  with  tracery,  and  the 


lower  portions,  as  high  up  as  the  springing  of 
the  arches,  are  filled  in  with  a conventional  re- 
presentation of  curtains  similar  to  those  on  the 
west  end  of  Rheims  Cathedral.  The  arches  of 
the  main  arcade  are  of  brick  in  bands  of  colour, 
but  with  stone  labels  ; all  the  capitals  are  carved 
in  simple  and  conventional  foliage  of  admirable 
design.  The  altars  and  screen-work,  most  of 
which  is  complete,  are  of  stone,  elaborately 
carved,  especially  the  parcloses  of  the  choir  and 
the  high  altar,  which  are  excellent  examples  of 
church  furniture.  The  metal  throne  candle- 
sticks and  candelabra  are  all  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Cuypers,  and  show  that  gentleman’s  thorough 
knowledge  of  that  branch  of  his  art.  The 
arrangement  of  the  altars  in  the  transepts  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  whole 
design.  The  only  articles  of  church  furniture 
which  are  not  from  the  architect’s  designs  are 
the  pulpit,  the  font,  the  confessionals,  the  altar- 
rails  : these  are  all  Italian,  and  were  the  only 
things  saved  from  the  church  which  stood  where 
the  present  one  now  stands.  It  was  a poor 
barn-like  edifice,  about  200  years  old,  and  every- 
thing that  was  good  for  anything  about  it  has 
been  carefully  preserved  in  the  new  build- 
ing. The  pulpit  is  a good  example  of  Late 
Renaissance  carving,  as  are  also  the  confes- 
sionals : they  are  of  oak.  The  font  and  altar- 
rails,  though  bad  in  design,  are  of  pure  white 
statuary  marble.  Some  people  have  found  fault 
with  Mr.  Cuypers  for  keeping  these  features 
in  his  new  church,  but  we  think  that  he  has 
acted  wisely  in  preserving  memorials  which 
were  in  themselves  good  of  the  old  building, 
however  out  of  character  they  may  be  with  the 
new  one,  and  really  the  effect  of  these  is  any- 
thing but  bad.  They  seem  to  give  an  interest 
to  the  church. 

Before  concluding  this  notice  of  this  remark- 
able church,  we  must  say  a few  words  of  the 
system  of  decoration  which  has  here  been 
carried  out.  The  brickwork  of  the  interior 
is  in  bands  of  buff  and  red,  with  a few  lines 
of  black;  the  buff,  however,  is  in  every  case 
separated  from  the  red  by  a broad  band  of 
whitewash,  over  which  the  markings  of  the  brick 
are  all  picked  out,  and  arabesques  in  blue  and 
green  painted  over  the  whole.  The  stonework  is 
also  decorated  in  lines  and  spots  of  colour,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  gilding  is  introduced  into 
the  decoration  of  the  roof.  Below  the  aisle  win- 
dows runs  a series  of  wall  pictures,  painted  in 
very  flat  colour,  with  strongly  defined  outlines. 
They  are  chiefly  on  a white  ground.  The  reredos 
of  the  altars,  and  the  altars  themselves,  are  also 
decorated  in  colour ; and  every  window  is  filled 
with  stained  glass,  or  patterns  in  “ grisaille.” 
Certainly  a church  with  as  much  colour  as  is 
here  described  would,  without  great  care  was 
taken,  appear  gaudy ; this  has,  however,  been 
entirely  avoided  by  the  introduction  of  a quan- 
tity of  pure  white,  which  has  a most  brilliant 
effect,  and  yet  seems  to  bring  the  whole  into 
harmony  and  good  keeping. 

An  altar  carpet  of  most  elaborate  design, 
consisting  of  a mystical  representation  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  has  been  worked  for  this 
church.  It  is  from  the  designs  of  the  architect, 
and  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  altar  carpet  for 
the  Cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  finest 
example  of  modem  work  of  this  description 
that  we  have  seen,  on  such  a large  scale. 


NEWS  FROM  ROME  AND  FLORENCE. 

A hurried  visit  to  Rome  during  the  last 
weeks  of  the  Carnival  enabled  me  to  take  a 
cursory  view  of  the  state  of  the  new  capital 
under  its  Italian  regime. 

To  the  lovers  of  art,  and  the  lovers  of  Rome  as 
it  was  in  the  old  Papal  days,  the  change  will  not 
be  altogether  satisfactory.  The  welcome  tran- 
quillity, after  visits  to  the  bustling  cities  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  the  noisy  Neapolitan  capital, 
no  longer  exists.  True,  the  crowd — the  mob,  I 
may  say — of  people  this  winter  in  Rome  prefer 
the  Corso  and  the  Pincio ; the  places  where, 
seeing,  they  can  be  seen,  mostly  attract  them ; 
luckily  for  the  would-be  student  and  lover 
of  antiquity’s  remains,  who  are  thus  able  to 
see  some  of  Rome’s  treasures  unmolested. 
But  to  our  minds,  in  the  words  of  the 
poetess  (whose  son,  so  deeply  read  in  Rome’s 
arcliaDological  lore,  is  now  delighting  his  hearers 
with  his  interesting  sdances.  in  Rome),  we  may 
sing  appropriately,  “Rome  ! Rome  ! thou  art  no 
more,  as  thou  hast  been  ! ” On  the  other  hand, 
to  the  lover  of  progress  the  movement  literally 
speaks  volumes.  The  freedom  of  speech  and 


action,  before  so  circumscribed,  is  now  unchecked, 
but  sudden  and  great  changes  like  those  in  Rome 
must  bring  mixed  consequences.  In  time,  there 
is  no  doubt,  the  good  will  predominate.  Educa- 
tion and  enlightenment  are  the  two  great  objects 
now  prominently  being  battled  for ; but  the  re- 
former has  to  fight  his  way  into  Rome  with  hard, 
struggling  steps.  Old  institutions, — the  profitable 
begging  trade,  formerly  sanctioned  by  the  mu- 
nicipality,— have  to  be  eradicated,  and  that 
at  a time  when  rent  and  provisions  have  been 
raised  and  taxed  to  an  unwonted  degree. 
Begging  produces  a tangible  supply,  while  educa- 
tion seems  to  the  poor  but  the  engrossing  of  the 
machinery  for  begging  without  producing  visible 
returns ; but  work  will  soon  be  supplied  in  abun- 
dance, and  tho  Roman  workman  should,  if  able  to 
put  forth  sufficient  energy,  profit  by  it.  The 
unemployed  from  the  late  capital  are  flocking  down 
to  be  ready  to  work  in  the  new  buildings  about 
to  be  erected.  Count  Beretia,  the  director  of 
public  constructions  in  Italy,  has  now  the  plans 
ready,  and  the  approval  of  the  Government  for 
the  commencement  of  the  new  grand  quarter  to 
be  built  on  the  site  of  the  Pnetorian  Camp,  near 
the  Railway  Station.  Three  streets  of  good  large 
and  imposing-looking  houses  are  already  planned, 
one  leading  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Corso 
already  begun,  and  nearly  a dozen  houses  being- 
completed. 

A handsome  railway  station  is  in  course  of 
erection,  to  replace  the  wooden  sheds  of  many 
years’  standing ; the  hitherto  receptacles  of  all  the 
accumulative  confusion  and  ill-management  to  be 
found  wherever  railway  termini  exist. 

To  reach  Rome  is  one  thing, — to  leave  the 
station  in  possession  of  your  luggage  is  a much 
more  distant  accomplishment.  The  coming  of 
the  Italians  has  produced  the  yellow  washing  of 
the  exteriors  of  the  houses  in  the  principal 
streets  of  Rome,  but  the  parts  not  in  that 
category  appear  to  be,  perhaps  from  contrast, 
much  more  filthy  than  ever.  The  streets  were- 
indescribably  filthy  during  the  Carnival ; the  rain, 
mixing  with  the  lime  confetti,  made  matters  still 
worse.  An  attempt  at  paving  the  Yid  Condotti, 
the  street  in  which  the  most  attractive  shops 
exist, — where  copies  of  the  antique  and  the 
Roman  jewelry  are  mostly  displayed, — signally 
failed,  the  pavement  being  lower  than  the  road, 
and,  therefore,  the  receptacle  of  all  the  rain  and 
mud  from  the  latter,  and  the  coachmen,  unused 
to  the  modem  innovation,  drive  over  it  indis- 
criminately. But  the  municipality  promises, 
when  the  crowd  of  visitors  has  passed  away,  to 
pave  Rome  in  an  efficient  manner. 

All  buildings  to  be  erected  are  to  beivithin  the- 
walls ; large  parcels  of  ground  are  to  be  found 
on  which  to  raise  the  necessary  buildings. 

The  on  dit  that  the  Campagna  is  to  be  drained 
by  an  English  company  requires  confirmation. 
For  agricultural  supplies  to  the  growing  capital, 
it  would  prove  of  immense  advantage. 

Depending  from  without  for  all  necessary 
supplies,  provisions  for  the  poor  and  the  ill-paid 
employes  who  have  flocked  down  to  the  capital 
have  become  exorbitant  in  price  ; increased 
by  the  enormous  consumption  by  the  unusual 
number  of  visitors  to  see  Rome  under  its  new 
auspices. 

Taxes,  increased  twenty- fold,  are  groaned  over 
by  artists  and  artizans  there ; but  after  the  first 
furore  affairs  will  brighten  for  them.  Enter- 
prising North  Italians  have  taken  down  their 
wares,  and  duplicate  shops  to  those  opened  when 
Florence  became  the  capital,  and  vieing  with 
those  of  Paris,  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Corso. 

The  excavations  of  the  Roman  Forum  are 
progressing  most  satisfactorily.  A question 
might  be  mooted  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Signor 
Rosa’s  supplying  by  brick  erections  the  bases  of 
the  pillars  in  the  Forum  ; the  spots  where  they 
originally  stood  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  hours  and  days  of  admission  to  the  Vatican, 
are  limited,  but  to  the  real  wisher  to  see  its 
treasures,  the  ways  and  means  are  easily 
obtainable. 

The  prevalence  of  small-pox  continues, — 
deaths  therefrom  range  from  35  to  55  a week, 
but  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  ^Italians  i 
the  visitors  are  not  sufferers  from  it. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  among  the 
projected  improvements,  the  erection  of  two 
churches, — one  for  the  English  Episcopal  congre- 
gation, one  for  the  American  : Mr.  Street  is  the- 
architect  of  both.  Nothing  is  to  be  spared  to 
produce  a handsome  and  appropriate  building  for 
the  English  church.  The  site  is  within  the 
walls,  and  nearly  facing  the  Pincio. 

The  admission  of  all  sects  into  Rome,  now 
the  capital  of  a free  State,  having  a free  Church, 
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causes  a great  demand  for  places  of  worship. 
Perhaps  the  chapels  of  the  appropriate  religious 
houses  may  be  ceded,  as  has  been  done  in 
Florence  to  the  Waldensians. 

The  one  great  theme  of  conversation  has  been 
the  discussion,  permitted  by  the  Pope  and  in 
Pome,  on  the  subject  whether  St.  Peter  ever 
visited  Rome.  The  arguments  were  carried  on 
with  great  patience  on  both  sides,  three  learned 
Roman  Catholic  divines  being  heard  with  three 
Italian  “ Evangelisti,”  or  Protestants,  in  oppo- 
sition, Deodati’s  translation  of  the  Bible  being 
used  by  all  by  common  consent.  Leaning  only 
on  tradition,  and  the  assertion  that  the  name 
“ Babylon ,”  used  by  St.  Peter,  whence,  in  his 
Epistles,  he  sent  salutations,  meant  Rome, — as 
said  an  Italian  discussionist,  “ We  might  have 
used  the  expression  in  reference  to  Paris  during 
the  reign  of  the  Communists,” — on  these  two 
arguments  the  Roman  Catholic  disputants  founded 
all  their  answers  to  the  addresses  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  weak  assumption  of  the  chief  of  the 
orators  that  if  St.  Peter  were  but  an  hour  in  Rome 
it  was  sufficient  to  constitute  him  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Church,  failed  to  give  any  weight  to 
the  question.  The  tale  has  been  taken  up,  and 
discussions  on  the  subject  are  being  held  all 
over  Italy.  The  mode  of  crucifixion,  which 
tradition  and  history  attach  to  St.  Peter’s  death, 
was  found  by  Mr.  Hemans  to  be  Parthian,  not 
Roman. 

Many  celebrities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  the  anti-infallibility  party  are  now  in  Rome. 
P&re  Hyacinthe,  the  famous  ex-Carmelite  French 
declaimer  against  innovations,  is  there  ; the  great 
friend  of  Dollinger,  the  bead,  as  Pare  Hyacinthe 
is  the  hea/rt  of  their  cause. 

Meanwhile  Florence,  the  ex-capital,  has  sud- 
denly resumed  its  provincial  character.  The  old 
Italian  families,  whose  huge  palaces  have  been 
dim  and  closed  for  years,  have  opened  their 
gates  and  let  in  floods  of  light  and  gaiety. 
Florence’s  attractions  will  be  always  the  same, — 
the  art  treasures  are  its  great  stay, — the  Pitti 
pictures  are  the  city’s  property. 

The  natural  surroundings  are  always  beautiful ; 
aud  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  its  spirited 
sindaco,  Signor  Peruzzi,  if  Florence  do  not 
increase  in  beauty  and  attractiveness.  The 
already-commenced  improvements  are  to  be  ter- 
minated; those  of  which  the  plans  are  made, 
but  not  commenced,  are  to  be  ended;  but  there 
is  a clause  allowing  a tether  of  twenty-five  years. 
But  plenty  of  space  has  been  left  void  by  the 
removal  to  Rome  for  any  new  comers,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  willingness  with  which,  for 
Italy’s  welfare,  the  ex-capital  ceded  its  rights, 
may  meet  with  the  reward  of  greater  prosperity 
in  future  years. 


THE  ROYAL  SURREY  GARDENS, 
WALWORTH. 

These  gardens  and  grounds  are  now  under- 
going extensive  alterations  and  improvements, 
with  the  view  of  being  shortly  opened  to  the 
public,  with  a varied  combination  of  attractions. 
The  large  building,  which  -was  formerly  used  as 
a music-hall,  and  which  was  also  for  some  time 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  preaching  previously 
to  the  erection  of  the  edifice  in  Newington,  is 
being  converted  into  a spacious  theatre,  which  is 
intended  to  be  fitted  up  and  decorated  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  The  building  will  be 
•devoted  to  dramatic  entertainments  of  a good 
class,  and  also  to  concerts  and  general  musical 
entertainments,  which  will  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal attractions  of  the  restored  establishment. 
In  addition  to  the  theatrical  and  musical  enter- 
tainments, the  gardens  will  include  the  zoological 
element,  and  buddings  for  an  extensive  mena- 
gerie are  now  in  progress  simultaneously  with 
the  construction  of  the  theatre.  With  the  view 
of  making  this  department  of  the  establishment 
partake  as  much  as  possible  of  an  educational 
and  instructive  character,  the  services  of 
an  experienced  zoologist  have  been  engaged, 
who  is  now  collecting  specimens  for  the  mena- 
gerie, and  several  valuable  and  rare  animals 
have  already  been  purchased.  Another  feature 
of  the  design  is  the  laying  out  a portion  of  the 
grounds  as  botanical  gardens,  which  is  now 
going  forward  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
landscape  gardener.  The  gardens  are  to  be 
rigidly  closed  not  later  than  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  and  one  day  in  each  week  will  be  set 
apart  as  a reserved  day  for  that  class  of  visitors 
who  may  have  objections  to  mixing  with  a mis- 
cellaneous crowd.  Messrs.  Jarvis  & Son  are  the 
architects  for  the  new  buildings  and  alterations, 


Hi1.  Shepherd  being  the  contractor ; and  the 
estimated  cost  of  this  portion  of  the  works  is 
3,400?.  We  understand  that  the  buildings  and 
laying  out  of  the  grounds  are  to  be  completed 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  establishment  being  opened 
in  May.  Mr.  Strange  is  the  new  lessee  and  pro- 
prietor.   


COMPETITION  DODGES. 

We  have  received  several  letters,  commenting 
indignantly  on  some  invitations  to  compete  now 
before  the  profession,  such  as  the  request,  in  our 
issue  of  February  24th,  to  send  designs  for  two 
semi-detached  villas,  to  cost  7501. , and  that  for 
designs  for  the  Western  Counties  Idiot  Asylum. 
The  terms  are  very  objectionable  in  both  cases. 
If  architects  choose  to  respond,  they  deserve 
what  they  will  get. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

We  reproduce  elsewhere  some  portions  of  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley,  of  Liverpool, 
at  the  meeting  on  Friday  evening  last,  the  8th 
instant,  entitled  “Notes  on  Japanese  Art.” 
The  Saturday  afternoon  visit  on  the  2nd,  was 
paid  by  a body  of  the  members  to  the  church  of 
St.  Augustine,  Kilbum,  the  choir  and  transepts 
of  which  are  nearly  covered  in.  The  nave  is  to 
be  completed  while  the  portion  now  in  hand  is  in 
use,  the  western  arch  of  the  crossing  being  tem- 
porarily walled  up.  As  a large  church  of  some- 
what unusual  plan,  with  passage  aisles  in  two 
stories,  vaulted  with  stone  ribs  and  brick  filling 
in  throughout,  of  red  brick  externally,  with  a 
very  sparing  use  of  stone,  the  building  proved 
in  many  ways  interesting  to  the  students  present, 
and  thanks  were  very  heartily  voted  to  Mr. 
J.  L.  Pearson,  the  architect,  for  the  permission 
and  facilities  afforded. 


CHEAP  BUILDING  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 

In  the  case,  Alexander  Dickment  v.  William 
Amlet  Whillier  (in  Portsmouth  County  Court), 
claim  for  49Z.  10s.,  Mr.  Burbidgo  appeared  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  King  represented 
the  defendant.  Both  parties  are  builders,  and 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  them  for 
the  plaintiff  to  build  three  pairs  of  villas,  at  the 
rate  of  361.  each,  the  plaintiff  to  find  the  labour, 
and  the  defenclant  the  materials.  After  two 
villas  and  three-fourths  of  another  pair  had  been 
erected  by  the  plaintiff,  a dispute  occurred 
between  them,  the  defendant  alleging  that  the 
houses  were  not  being  built  in  a proper  manner. 
After  hearing  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  action, 
the  Judge  remarked  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
absolute  justice  in  those  cases.  There  were  no 
specifications,  and  having  entered  into  a blind 
agreement,  out  of  which  a dispute  necessarily 
arose,  the  parties  came  to  the  court  expecting 
him  to  settle  it.  His  Honour  also  called 
attention  to  several  receipts  given  by  the 
defendant,  some  of  which  bore  no  receipt  stamp, 
remarking  such  conduct  was  scandalous.  The 
defendant  said  he  should  know  better  in  future. 
After  some  fighting  on  both  sides,  the  Judge 
finally  gave  judgment  for  15?.  and  costs. 

What  about  the  happy  tenants  of  such 
abodes  ? 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Derby. — At  last  meeting  the  minutes  of  the 
Building  Committee  were  read,  intimating  that 
the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  new  schools 
in  Gerard-street  had  been  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Conlthurst,  the  architect,  and, 
having  been  sanctioned  by  them,  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  Education  Department  for  their 
approval.  The  minutes  were  confirmed. 

Bolton. — At  a meeting  of  this  Board  the  tender 
of  Mr.  G.  Martin  for  adapting  the  British  School 
(which  had  been  recently  transferred)  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Board,  at  an  expense  of  up- 
wards of  500?.,  was  accepted.  It  was  resolved 
to  make  application  to  the  corporation  for  offices 
in  the  new  Town-hall. 

Southampton. — At  the  last  meeting  Mr.  W.  C. 
Westlake  said,  before  the  Board  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  an  architect  and  surveyor,  as  there 
was  no  fixed  salary  connected  with  the  office,  it 
struck  him  it  would  be  better  to  propose  that 
the.  appointment  be  made  subject  to  such  terms 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  Board. 
The  resolution  was  carried.  The  clerk  then  read 
applications  for  the  office  from  Messrs.  E.  T. 
Howell,  A.  Burt,  W.  & J.  Jurd,  and  J.  G.  Poole. 


Mr.  Westlake  proposed  the  election  of  Mr.  if 
Howell,  a gentleman  who  had  acted  for  the  Board  N 
upon  several  occasions  already,  both  satisfac-  D 
torily  and  reasonably.  He  was  also  connected  jj 
with  the  town  in  various  ways.  The  Rev.  R.  £ 
Mount  alluded  to  Mr.  Criteklow,  who,  he  believed,  1 
had  designed  many  edifices  in  the  town,  and  u 
amongst  others  his  schools  ; but  that  gentleman’s  1 
name  not  being  sent  in  for  the  appointment,  he  «j 
supported  the  surveyor  proposed  by  Mr.  West-  I 
lake.  He  believed  he  was  well  versed  in  the  :■ 
duties  of  an  architect  and  surveyor.  Mr.  W.  | 
Hickman  said  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whom  I 
he  intended  to  nominate  was  already  beforo  the  J 
meeting,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Howell  was  then  unani-  J 
mously  elected. 


THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

This  body  are  making  some  commendable  il 
efforts  to  change  their  sphere  of  action  in  con-  | 
nexion  with  their  schools  of  art  and  science.  I 
New  buildings,  and  enlargements  of  existing  :| 
ones,  are  projected.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  J 
interesting  himself  in  the  affair,  and  promises  i 
whatever  assistance  is  compatible  with  his  office  1 
in  the  country.  The  co-operation  of  other  insti-  I 
tutions  in  tho  carrying  out  of  their  views  is  i 
sought  under  conditions,  and  more  direct  Govern-  I 
ment  aid  is  required  to  place  the  schools  of  the  1 
Royal  Dublin  Society  on  a larger  and  more  | 
useful  basis. 


THE  GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

Mrs.  German  Reed  and  her  little  company  m 
achieved  a genuine  success  on  Wednesday! 
evening  last,  in  the  production  of  an  entertain-  1 
ment  called  “My  Aunt’s  Secret,”  written  by;U 
Mr.  F.  C.  Bumand,  with  very  agreeable  music  I 
by  Mr.  .Jas.  L.  Molloy.  When  we  say  that  we  jj 
regard  it  as  the  most  complete  little  piece  that  J 
has  been  done  in  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  I 
our  readers  will  not  need  much  more  1 
recommendation.  The  piece  is  exceedingly  well  I 
written  and  admirably  acted  by  Mrs.  Reed,  Miss  J 
Holland,  Mr.  Comey  Grain,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil.  The  latter  gentleman,  Mr.  Cecil,  had  u 
already  established  a reputation  as  a most  ac- 1 
complished  comedian,  but  in  the  new  piece  he  ! 
shows  a power  of  pathos  which  could  scarcely  I 
have  been  anticipated.  His  three  personations, 

- — the  courtly  valetudinarian,  Sir  Marmaduke  1 
Pender,  Thomas  Egerton,  and  the  organ-grinder,  it 
Arniati,— viewer!  together  and  contrasted,  de- j 
mand  for  him  the  highest  praise. 


THE  JEWS’  HOUSE,  LINCOLN. 

We  hear  with  regret  that  the  interesting! 
Norman  House  at  the  foot  of  Steep  Hill,  Lincoln,  ■ 
is  in  so  bad  a state  of  repair  that  unless  ivise  j 
measures  be  adopted  to  restore  the  front  to  the  I 
perpendicular,  and  otherwise  strengthen  and! 
maintain  the  fabric,  one  of  the  very  few  examples 
we  have  of  a street  house  of  the  Norman  period' 
will  become  a ruin.  This  building  dates  from  the  :* 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  appears  to  i 
have  gained  its  popular  name,  the  Jews’  House,'] 
from  an  incident  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  a j 
Jewess  residing  near  it  was  executed  for  clip-  j 
ping  the  coin  of  the  realm.  The  city  of  Lincoln,  | 
for  its  own  sake,  should  see  that  this  interesting 
and  valuable  relic  of  past  time,  and  tangible  i| 
evidence  in  connexion  with  its  early  history,  is:j 
safely  preserved. 


CONTENTION  ALISM. 

Sir, — I have  been  much  interested  with  theij 
articles  which  recently  appeared  in  your  journal: 
on  “ Conventionalism  in  Art.”  May  I bo 
allowed  to  add  an  illustration  not  made  use  of  ini 
them,  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  showing  how- 
fine  the  line  is  which  divides  the  ideal  and  con-: 
ventionai  in  artistic  treatment  from  the  actual: 
and  the  vulgar  ? I refer  to  the  introduction  of' 
the  representation  of  the  iris  and  pupil  of  the  eye, 
in  sculpture,  which  is  sometimes  tried,  always 
however,  resulting  in  a parallel  degradation  of  > 
the  ideality  of  the  work  which  the  introduction:! 
of  colour  occasions,  as  noticed  in  your  articles.1 
The  more  ideal  the  subject  and  treatment  the 
greater  the  degradation  by  these  means  ; and  i 
even  in  portrait  sculpture  a refined  taste  will  not< 
think  that  anything  is  gained,  but  the  reverse.; 
How  correct  and  exquisite  the  instinct  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  art  matters  was  is  seen  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  absence  of  colour: 
(though  this  is  considered  dubious  by  some),  but 
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/certainly  in  the  uniform  blankness  of  the  eye, 
which  to  a lower  taste  is  deemed  a defect.  It 
'bears,  however,  I think  a very  interesting 
relation  to  the  subject  of  “ conventionalism,” 
as  treated  in  your  pages.  Nemo. 


PETITIONS  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Sir,  — Would  some  of  your  correspondents  on 
the  spot  kindly  enlighten  a poor  bewildered 
country  coterie  of  your  readers  by  giving  us  the 
following  information  P — 

1.  Where  do  all  the  petitions  go  to  ultimately 
which  are  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

2.  Are  they  pigeon-holed  (if  so,  where  ?)  or 
Btorcd  (if  so,  how  ?)  or  thrown  into  a cellar  under 
the  House  ? (state  whether  it  be  fire-proof  P)  or  are 
they  preserved  at  all  ? (if  so,  in  what  building  P) 

3.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  space  do  they 
Occupy  per  annum. 

4.  Are  they  considered  as  “ national  records  ?” 

5.  Finally,  kindly  inform  us  whether  they  do 

not  constitute  a waste-paper  perquisite  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  some  of  us 
think?  X.  Y.  Z. 


WHAT  MIGHT  BE  EXPECTED. 

Among  the  replies  transmitted,  through  their 
town  clerk,  to  the  council  of  the  borough  of 
Be i gate,  upon  their  inviting  by  advertisement 
applications  for  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 
surveyor,  to  give  his  whole  time  at  a salary  of 
501.  per  annum,  was  the  following : — - 

“6,  Hodgo-alley,  New-cut, 

8 March",  1 872. 

Mister,  I as  fur  this  many  yeres  carrid  a odd  has  a 
bricklayers  laborer  fur  a good  master  Bilder  has  wud  I 
nose  give  me  a earakter. 

My  wages  time  about  cums  by  wurking  overtime  and 
such  lik  to  a bit  more  in  the  yere  nor  you  hofl'ers  fur 
8i8tent  survayor,  but  I be  geltin  in  yeres  and  fansis  the 
wurk  wud  be  easier  in  yure  place,  so  if  I sutes  wud  bo 
glad  to  take  it, 

remaining  your  servant  mister, 

_ _ Sammei,  Smith. 

_ I rites  this  has  spociment,  but  my  son  has  as  ad  sculing 
rites  the  dreeshun  fur  me.” 

Samuel’s  caligraphy  partook  rather  more  of  a 
fist  than  a hand,  but  ho  enclosed  'a  testimonial 
as  to  his  fitness  for  the  post  from  his  employer, 
Mr.  E.  Eakins,  of  Eden -gardens.  East  Lambeth- 
road.  p. 


THE  NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES  AND  THE 

WIDENING  OF  PARLIAMENT-STREET. 

In  the  Builder  of  last  week  is  a report  of  the 
reply  of  the  Government  to  Lord  Redesdale  on 
the  subject  of  the  widening  of  Parliament-street, 
the  reply  being  that  if  such  was  found  to  be 
necessary,  the  proper  persons  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense would  be  the  metropolitan  ratepayers. 
Now,  sir,  the  present  Government  have  of  late 
expressed  most  extraordinary  opinions  on  such 
matters  (notably  in  respect  to  the  Thames 
Embankment),  but  I think  this  proposition 
beats  all.  You  are  aware  that  parallel  to  Par- 
liament-street formerly  ran  King-street,  one  of 
the  oldest  streets  in  the  metropolis,  and  (as  its 
name  implies)  the  king’s  highway  to  West- 
minster. The  Government  have  stopped  up 
this  street  and  taken  possession  of  the  soil 
thereof,  whereon  they  are  building  the'  New 
Public  Offices.  Having  thus  thrown  the  traffic 
of  King-street  into  Parliament-street,  and  made 
the  latter  dangerous,  the  Government  has  the 
conscience  to  say  that  the  ratepayers  of  the 
metropolis  must  pay  the  cost  of  remedying  the 
inconvenience.  I do  not  believe  the  Metropolitan 
Board  are  quite  so  soft  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  seems  to  think  them.  T. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT  IN  LONDON. 

The  Master  Builders’  Society  met  last  week  to 
consider  a memorial  from  the  carpenters  and 
joiners,  in  support  of  one  previously  received 
from  the  operative  masons,  requesting  an 
advance  of  one  penny  per  hour  on  wages,  and  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  fifty-one 
per  week.  After  considerable  deliberation,  the 
master  builders  unanimously  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  present  rate  of  wages, — viz.,  8d. 
per  hour, — was  a fair  and  liberal  rate,  having 
regard  to  other  like  trades,  both  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  the  country.  As  regards  the  hours  of 
labour,  they  had  reports  from  different  quarters 
that  in  some  places  the  men  wished  to  work 
Bf ty-four  hours,  the  same  as  the  engineers  have 
settled  to  work.  In  other  places  even  longer 
hours  are  general ; and  so  the  society  eventually 


came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  hours, 
as  proposed  by  the  operatives  themselves  last 
October, — viz.,  fifty-six  hours  and  a half  in  sum- 
mer, and  fifty  hours  and  a half  in  winter, — was 
a fair  and  not  excessive  rule.  Although  some 
little  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  hours  desirable  ; on  the  main  point, — 
viz.,  8d.  per  hour, — it  was  unanimously  agreed 
not  to  increase  the  rate  ; and  if  the  men  should 
strike  against  any  employer  for  a rise,  other 
employers  would  close  their  works. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OAK. 

Sir, — Walking  in  Hyde  Park  on  Saturday,  I 
was  sorry  to  see  that  the  old  elm  tree,  which 
was  so  conspicuous  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  was  prostrate  on  the  green 
sward,  hewn  ready  for  the  saw -pit,  and  marked 
or  lotted  as  if  for  sale,  or  sold.  I should  have 
thought  that  South  Kensington  would  have 
gladly  claimed  it  as  a relic,  or  at  any  rate  it 
might  have  been  converted  into  seats  for  the 
children  of  those  who  sat  twenty  years  ago 
under  its  branches,  and  refreshed  themselves. 

A Juror  of  1851. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

The  Birmingham  Bill. — In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  on  the  Birmingham  Sewage  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Samuelson  said  that 
he  could  speak  from  personal  experience  as  to 
the  application  of  sewage  to  land,  for  that  of 
Banbury  passed  -within  a quarter  of  a mile  of 
his  house,  and  was  no  nuisance.  Lord  Warwick, 
moreover,  was  having  the  sewage  of  Leamington 
brought  into  his  park,  being  convinced  that  it  was 
no  nuisance  if  properly  utilised.  The  opposition 
to  the  Bill  was  analogous  to  that  offered  to  rail- 
ways by  landowners,  to  whom  they  subsequently 
proved  a great  benefit.  There  was  a strong 
fight  over  the  Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which 
was,  however,  agreed  to. 

The  Fleet. — A suggestion  for  relieving  the 
Fleet  Sewer,  which  has  proved  too  small  in  wet 
weather  to  carry  away  the  drainage  of  the  dis- 
trict through  which  it  passes,  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Scott,  the  surveyor  of  the  St.  Pancras 
vestry.  He  proposes  that  advantage  be  taken 
of  the  construction  of  the  Euston,  St.  Pancras, 
and  Charing-cross  Railway,  for  making  another 
sewer  to  carry'  off  the  storm-waters  which  now 
periodically  overflow  into  the  kitchens  of  the 
houses  at  King’s-cross  and  its  vicinity.  Mr. 
Scott’s  proposition  was  warmly  approved  by  the 
vestry,  and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Ventilation  of  Drains. — A system  of  ventilating 
drains  is  now  in  operation  at  Victoria  Mills,  West 
Vale,  Mr.  Stott  having  patented  the  system, 
through  Messrs.  Tasker  & Brierley,  Halifax. 
The  plan  is  simply  that  of  connecting  a pipe 
between  the  drain  and  the  ashes  place  of  the 
boiler  furnace.  The  heat  of  the  fire  draws  the 
bad  air  from  the  pipe,  and  it  is  thus  consumed, 
no  smell  escaping  from  the  pipe,  and  the  drain 
for  a considerable  distance  is  in  this  way  kept 
free  from  foul  gases. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  a Corn  Mill  at  Manchester. — The  front 
of  a corn-mill,  in  Back-street,  John-street,  Man- 
chester, has  fallen  to  the  ground.  Happily  no 
one  was  injured,  the  workmen  on  the  premises 
having  left  for  dinner  shortly  before  the  accident 
took  place. 

Fall  of  a Building  at  Stockport. — As  some 
workmen  were  engaged  clearing  away  old  store- 
houses and  offices,  three  stories  high,  and  60  ft. 
long  by  30  ft.  wide,  in  the  Park  Mill-yard, 
Stockport,  previously  to  the  erection  of  some  new 
pi’cmises,  about  one-half  of  the  length  suddenly 
fell  outwards,  owing  to  some  of  the  beams  be- 
coming untied.  Several  persons  were  more  or 
less  hurt,  and  others  had  narrow  escapes.  Two 
of  the  labourers  are  not  expected  to  recover. 

Fatal  Fall  of  a Scaffold  at  Shrewsbury. — 
A shocking  accident  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Deaves, 
and  to  two  other  men  who  were  with  him 
on  some  scaffolding,  at  the  bottom  of  Wyle-cop. 
Mr.  Deaves,  it  appears,  purchased,  some  months 
ago,  a house  in  the  locality  named,  and  the 
building  has  since  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 
A man  named  George  Heath,  who  had  a youth 
working  with  him,  was  engaged  in  putting  up 
some  trougliing  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
Mr.  Deaves  ascended  the  ladder  to  see  how  the 


work  was  progressing.  While  the  three  were 
standing  on  a plank,  the  “putlog”  on  which  it 
was  standing  gave  way,  and  they  were  precipi- 
tated a distance  of  from  35  ft.  to  40  ft.  Mr. 
Deaves,  in  falling,  is  supposed  to  have  caught 
his  foot  in  the  ladder,  but  he  came  to  the  ground 
with  a terrible  crash,  the  young  man  falling  upon 
him,  while  Heath  fell  upon  his  feet.  Mr.  Deaves 
has  since  died,  and  the  others  are  seriously 
injured. 


CONCRETE  HOUSES. 

Sin, — The  conduct  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Edwards,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  in  so  kindly  allow- 
ing your  renders  to  inspect  the  house  now  building  at 
Addlestonc.  It  has  three  reception-rooms,  kitchen,  offices, 
&c.,  onground-floor,  about  six  bedrooms  on  the  first-floor, 
with  an  attic  story  in  the  roof.  There  is  also  a cellar. 

The  walls,  of  concrete,  have  hoop-iron  bond  at  intervals, 
and  are  covered’ with  rough  cast,  with  cement  dressings  to 
the  angles,  windows,  copings,  chimneys,  &c. 

I was  much  disappointed  to  find  a quantity  of  brickwork 
in  various  parts  of  the  house,  and  on  the  question  of  cost, 
if  2,0002.  be  correct,  and  the  price  or  hire  of  apparatus 
added,  he  might  just  as  well  have  used  bricks  ana  mortar, 
unless  the  joiner’s  work  and  fittings  are  to  be  very  costly. 

A concrete  house  costing  from  600/.  to  800/.  and  letting 
for  about  50/.  per  annum,  would  not  only  pay  well,  but  be 
a great  acquisition  to  middle-class  dwellings,  from  the 
accommodation  being  greater  than  is  now  obtained  at  the 
same  price  in  bricks  and  mortar. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  of  any  now  erecting. 

Busy  Bee. 


VARNISH. 

Sir, — Will  one  of  your  readers  oblige  wilh  a recipe  for 
varnishing  a small  article,  made  of  beech  ? When  var- 
nished, I wish  it  to  have  a glossy  and  shining  appearance. 


THE  ROYAL  ENGINEERS. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent,  “ Suum  Cuique,”  makes  the- 
assertion  that  there  are  “ causes  which  aro  diverting  the 
attention  nud  undermining  the  efficiency  of  our  engineers 
— both  officers  and  men." 

As  neither  officers  nor  men  can  defend  themselves  from 
this  attack  in  your  columns,  permit  me  to  assure  your 
numerous  readers,  as  the  result  of  some  five  weeks’  close 
observation  of  both  officers  and  men,  during  the  last 
summer  at  Chatham,  that  the  Royal  Engineers  are  in 
no  sense  of  the  word  “ inefficient." 

I am  not  acquainted  with  the  state  of  efficiency  of  the 
other  branches  of  her  Majestj-'s  service  ; but,  if  those 
branches  are  in  the  same  slate  of  discipline,  training,  and 
efficiency  as  the  Royal  Engineers,  the  country  is  in  posses- 
sion of  an  army  that  is  lit  for  any  duty  to  which  it  may 
be  called,  though  the  enemy  stood  at  our  gates  to-morrow. 

Fraxinus. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Workington. — The  Carlisle  City  and  Branch- 
Bank  is  just  about  completed  at  Workington. 
An  effect  is  produced  in  the  north-east  front  by 
simply  setting  back  the  wall  on  the  one-pair  floor, 
thus  forming  a natural  balcony,  which  forms 
a little  tile-paved  conservatory,  outside  the 
manager’s  drawing-room,  should  he  see  fit  to 
utilise  it  in  this  manner.  There  is  a limited 
amount  of  enrichment.  The  principal  office 
walls  will  be  lined  to  a height  of  4 ft.  with 
moulded  panelling.  The  manager’s  house  is 
amalgamated  with  and  forms  part  of  the  bank 
building.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Hodgson, 
of  Carlisle;  and  the  contractors  are,  Messrs. 
James  Wilkinson,  builder  and  slater  ; Robert 
Harrison,  carpenter  and  joiner;  J.  Ashbridge, 
plumber  ; Lees  & Graham,  iron-founders  ; 
Robert  Ormerod,  cementer  and  plasterer ; and 
David  Canning,  painter  and  glazier. 

Bradford. — A new  infirmary  for  the  accom- 
modation of  male  patients  of  the  Bradford  Work- 
house,  has  been  erected,  at  a total  cost  of  about 
4,000L  (exclusive  of  furnishings),  and  formally 
opened. 


Dsahs  l&ctntiik. 

Laxton’s  Builder's  Price-Book  for  1872.  Kelly 
& Co.  London. 

Atcliley’s  Civil  Engineer’s  and  Contractor’s 
Estimate  and  Price-Book.  Lockwood  & Co. 
London. 

Laxton’s  now  old-established  Price-Book  in- 
creases in  bulk,  and  we  may  add  in  usefulness.. 
Like  all  similar  works,  it  requires  to  be  used  with 
intelligence,  but  evident  pains  have  been  taken 
to  make  it  accord  with  recent  changes  in  the- 
labour  market.  The  present  edition  includes 
the  Building  Act,  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  a list  of  distinguishing  Brands  on  deals 
and  boards,  and  much  other  information. 

The  Civil  Engineer’s  and  Contractors’  Price- 
Book  is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Haskoll,  and  in- 
cludes some  forms  of  specifications,  and  a priced 
list  of  plant  and  tools.  The  editor  properly  re- 
marks, that  the  varying  cost  of  labour  under 
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different  circumstances,  and  in  different  places, 
•“  becomes  of  primary  importance,  and  requires 
to  be  very  closely  examined  into  before  it  is 
possible  to  shape  a reliable  estimate.” 


Estimates  and  Diagrams  of  Railway  Bridges. 
By  J.  W.  Grover,  C.E.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged.  London : Spon. 

These  estimates  and  diagrams  include  railway 
bridges  for  turnpike,  public,  and  occupation 
roads  in  the  embankments  of  double  and  single 
lines  and  cuttings  of  double  lines,  with  form  for 
calculating  quantities  in  skew  structures,  &c. ; 
also  culverts  of  varions  dimensions.  The  author, 
in  this  edition  of  a strictly  professional  and  re- 
liable work,  has  added  some  good  examples  of 
station  works,  as  actually  executed,  with  their 
costs,  which  will  be  found  useful. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Examples  of  Architectural  Ornaments  of 
Papier  Mache  manufactured  by  the  Papier 
Mache  Company,”  Part  III.,  shows  very  at- 
tractively the  ceiling-flowers  and  ventilators 
which  they  have  on  sale.  The  representations 

are  got  up  in  somewhat  novel  style.  

The  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry  gives  a hint 
as  to  economy  in  poultry-houses  : — “ In  erecting 
any  range  of  buildings  for  poultry,  it  will  save 
much,  both  in  time  and  money,  if  all  the  details 
are  so  planned  as  to  cut  up  the  standard  lengths 
of  timber  without  waste.  The  most  usual  length 
is  12  ft.,  but  16  ft.  is  not  uncommon,  and  occa- 
sionally 24  ft.  may  be  had  in  quartering  (2  in. 
by  3 in.)  or  scantling  (4  in.  by  3 in.).  The  latter 
will  be  the  proper  size  for  the  main  uprights, 
while  quartering  will  do  well  for  door-posts,  and 
to  support  the  partitions.  But  as  short  wood  is 
generally  cheaper  than  full  lengths,  if  the  width 
of  a shed  be  6 ft.  for  instance,  it  will  save  both 
money  and  the  labour  of  sawing  if  all  the  boards 
for  the  cross  partitions  be  ordered  from  the  yard 
in  6 ft.  lengths,  when  they  are  ready  for  nailing 
on  without  any  preparation  or  loss  of  time.  If 
the  width  of  shed  be  8 ft.,  a board  will  still  cut 
without  waste,  as  the  tonguing  will  keep  two 
4 ft.  lengths  in  place  before  the  long  ones.  Much 
money  is  often  literally  thrown  away  for  want  of 

considering  these  simple  matters.” The  Quiver 

has  a chapter  on  underground  work.  The  writer 
says, — “The  work  going  on  day  and  night  in 
our  3,000  British  coal-mines  is  difficult  to  realise. 
We  hear  not  the  sound  of  the  10,000  picks, 
borers,  and  sledges  ; we  see  not  the  subterranean 
towns  where  the  grimy  pitmen  are  manufac- 
turing wealth  and  power  for  the  British  empire. 
But  we  may  note  some  of  the  results  directly 
following  from  the  labours  of  these  coal-black 
workers.  The  myriad  spindles  of  our  cotton- 
factories,  the  blazing  furnaces  of  the  iron  dis- 
tricts, the  ceaseless  work  of  steam-engines, 
in  towns,  villages,  and  homesteads,  and  the 
fleets  of  steamships  crowding  the  ocean  high- 
ways, are  all  dependent  on  the  mines,  from 
which  are  drawn,  day  and  night,  the  elements 
of  an  empire’s  strength.  Such  considerations 
may  tend  to  quicken  our  sympathies  for  every 

class  of  these  underground  workers.”  

The  Art  Journal,  treating  of  “Art-work  for 
Women,”  says, — “ Hitherto,  the  most  favourite 
branches  of  design  for  ladies  have  been  lace, 
fans,  and  jewelry.  If  they  could  not  decorate 
their  dwellings,  they  might,  at  least,  ornament 
themselves.  But  the  same  kind  of  talent  might 
find  a yet  wider  scope  in  the  recent  revival  of 
the  ancient  homage  to  St.  Valentine,  and  in  the 
interchange  of  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
cards,  which  now  make  the  postman’s  ‘ Christ- 
mas-box ’ a double  pleasure  as  well  as  duty. 
The  coloured  lithographic  ‘ scraps,’  birds,  fruit 
and  flowers,  pretty  heads,  &c., — used  in  the 
ornamentation  of  screens  and  fancy  boxes,  are 
also  in  the  same  class.  The  original  design  is 
bought  by  the  lithographer,  who  then  repro- 
duces it  by  the  thousand.  But  such  designs  are 
usually  made  by  men : we  hear  of  women  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  these  things,  but 
not  in  originating  them.  In  the  manufactory  of 
Mr.  Robert  Canton,  Aldersgate-street,  for  in- 
stance, a very  pleasant  sight  may  be  seen  of 
rooms  filled  with  happy-looking  young  women, 
chatting  and  singing  over  their  work,  as  with 
skilful  fingers  they  put  together  the  delicate 
flowers,  and  pretty  or  quaint  devices,  which  are 
to  bring  delight  to  expectant  eyes  on  February 
14th.  Mr.  Canton  is  not  only  willing,  but  even 
desirous  to  give  the  preference  to  designs  sent 
by  women.  But  as  yet  he  finds  few  applicants 

who  can  meet  his  wish.” Dr.  Braithwaite,  in 

H ardwicke’s  Science  Gossip,  affords  some  interest- 


ing particulars  of  “.Manna  of  the  Desert,”  Lichen 
esculentus.  It  occurs  thickly  among  stones  in 
the  veiy  driest  limestone  hills  of  the  Tartarian 
desert,  and  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  small 
stones,  except  by  the  expert.  Mr.  Berkeley  tells 
us  that  Dr.  Arthaud  published  a pamphlet  to 
prove  that  this  must  have  been  the  manna  with 
which  the  Israelites  were  fed.  Mr.  Munby,  who 
resided  many  years  in  Algeria,  says  that  it 
covers  the  sand  in  some  parts,  and  grows  during 
the  night  like  mushrooms,  and  also  that  the 
French  soldiers  during  an  expedition  south  of 
Constantine,  subsisted  on  it  for  some  days,  cook- 
ing it  in  various  ways,  and  making  it  into  bread. 
“ Presuming  that  the  lichen  is  the  same  as  that  on 
which  the  children  of  Israel  were  fed,  there  is 
really  little  inconsistent  with  the  Scriptural 
account ; allowing  that  the  manna  was  miracu- 
lously supplied,  it  might  still  be  brought  about 
by  natural  agency,  for  Mr.  Berkeley  further 
mentions  that,  lying  loose  on  the  ground,  with- 
out any  attachment,  it  is  easily  rolled  along  by 
the  wind,  and  sometimes  piled  together  in  strata 
several  inches  in  thickness.  Nay,  more,  it  is 
still,  occasionally,  rained  from  heaven,  being 
carried  up  by  whirlwinds,  and  after  traversing 
the  air  for  many  miles,  falls  precisely  as  the 
showers  of  fish,  frogs,  and  gnats’  larvae,  which 
afford  sensational  paragraphs  for  our  own  news- 
papers. Such  a shower  of  these  lichens  fell 
about  twenty  years  ago  at  Erzei'Oum,  during  a 
time  of  great  scarcity  : this  bread  from  heaven 
affording  opportune  relief  to  the  inhabitants.” 

The  March  number  of  the  People's  Magazine 

furnishes,  with  several  interesting  papers,  some 
account  of  the  Granite  Works  of  the  Ancients. 
The  writer,  speaking  of  Indian  work,  says, — 

“ Compared  with  the  monolith  temples  of  granite  at 
Mahabalipuram,  which  is  likewise  situated  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast,  those  in  Egypt  sink  into  insignificance. 
The  rocks  thereabout  are  composed  of  a hard  grey  granite, 
containing  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  with  a few  crystals 
of  hornblende  interspersed.  Many  have  been  hollowed 
out  by  art,  and  sculptured  into  temples  with  spirited  bas- 
reliefs, — representing  episodes  in  Hindu  history  and 
mythology,— and  supported  by  graceful  columns;  all 
carved  from  the  solid  rock.  Detached  masses  have  been 
cut  into  shapes  of  elephants,  tigers,  lions,  bulls,  cats, 
monkej’s,  ana  various  nondescript  monsters,  and  colossal 
statues  of  gods,  one  of  which,  namely  that  of  Ganesa, 
being  30  ft.  high.  The  southernmost  of  the  temples  is 
about  40  ft.  in  height,  27  ft.  in  breadth,  and  nearly  the 
same  in  length  ; the  exterior  being  covered  with  elaborate 
sculptures.  The  adjoining  edifice  is  about  49  ft.  in  length, 
and  in  breadth,  25  ft.  It  is  rent  by  natural  causes  from 
summit  to  base.  According  to  the  local  Brahminical 
tradition,  these  wonderful  sculptures  were  executed  by 
4,000  workmen,  who  had  come  from  the  north,  and 
returned  before  their  completion.  From  a careful  exami- 
nation, it  is  evident  that  almost  all  the  enormous  mass  of 
sculpture  and  carving  that  adorns  this  city  of  monolith 
temples  and  colossi,  must  have  been  performed  without 
the  aid  of  fire, — with  the  hammer,  chisel,  lever,  and  wedge 
alone  : and  this  is  one  of  the  hardest  rocks  in  the  world ! ” 
Mention  is  made  of  festoons  of  granite  chains  in 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  principal  structures, 
and  in  length  about  548  ft.  Each  garland,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  links,  is  made  of  one  piece  of 


polished  as  smooth  as  glass. The  Gardener’s 

Magazine,  reviewing  the  City  churchyards,  speaks 
thus  of  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral : — 

“ The  next  open  space  I meet  with  is  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  it  pains  me  to  say  it  is  one  of  the  very 
worst  in  the  city.  A more  disgraceful  scene  I cannot 
imagine  than  that  presented  by  what  is  called  ‘God’s  Acre’ 
attached  to  the  metropolitan  cathedral.  Some  three  or 
four  years  ago  an  avenue  of  poplars  was  planted  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  cathedral.  The  trees  were  set  5 ft. 
apart,  so  that  if  they  should  thrive,  they  would  soon  form 
a thicket.  But  happily  they  did  not  thrive : some  have 
lost  their  leaders  and  have  been  cut  back,  others  are  com- 
plete and  are  consumptive.  I leave  it  to  the  architects  to 
say  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a nice  thriving  avenue  of 
Lombardy  poplars  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  and 
conjecture  in  advance  their  dictum,  ‘ hideous.’  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  gardening  here,  it  is  too  bad  for  respectable 
criticism,  and  I must  say  nothing  because  I dare  not  speak 
my  whole  mind  plainly.  I will  simply  ask  every  good 
citizen  to  pause  for  one  moment  at  the  point  where  the 
cabs  congregate  opposite  the  Cathedral  Coffee-house,  and 
therefrom  survey  the  scene.  Happily  there  are  a few  good 
trees  on  the  ground  to  save  it  from  complete  disgrace,  but 
the  ‘gardening’  that  has  been  attempted  is  not  only  a 
disgrace  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  to  the  City 
of  London." 


UTistcllatuft. 

Protection  of  the  City  from  Tire. —A 

proposal,  having  for  its  object  the  better  protec- 
tion of  the  City  from  fire,  was  discussed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 
•It  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Isaacs,  whose 
idea  is  to  erect  large  reservoirs,  to  be  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Thames,  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion that  it  may  be  available  by  means  of 
hydrants,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
fire-engines.  The  cost,  according  to  Mr.  Isaacs, 
would  be  100,0001.,  and  the  proposal  was  nega- 
tived. 


The  Infringement  of  a Registered* 
Design. — An  inquiry  has  taken  place  before* 
the  Stipendiary,  at  the  Wolverhampton  Police! 
Court,  into  a charge  against  Messrs.  Stokes  & j 
Hackett,  ironfounders,  Hall  Green,  near  Bilston,! 
of  infringing  a design  for  stove-grates  of  Mr.  3 
William  Rice,  iron  merchant,  of  Birmingham.! 
The  complainant,  Mr.  Rice,  being  under  an  | 
apprehension  that  the  defendants  were  applying  I 
lxis  identical  pattern  of  stove-grates  to  their  | 
manufactures,  for  the  purposes  of  sale,  Mr.  Rice  I 
had  instigated  the  firm  of  Rigby  & Co.,  of  \ 
Birmingham,  to  purchase  half  a dozen  grates! 
from  the  defendants.  For  the  prosecution,  ifc  J 
was  maintained  that  the  grates  thus  supplied  | 
were  fac  similes  of  the  ornamental  design  ! 
in  question.  For  the  defence,  a moulder,! 
who  for  twenty  years  had  been  employed  I 
by  the  defendants,  testified  that  neither  theil 
grates  nor  the  registered  ornamental  portion! 
of  them  had  been  made  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Stokes  & Hackett  during  the  time 
he  had  been  in  their  employ.  The  firm . 
only  manufactured  plain  grates,  and  pur- 
chased all  the  ornamental  ones  that  they  sold.  ■ 
Corroborative  evidence  was  given.  Mr.  Mallard ! 
Ingram,  ironmonger,  of  Wolverhampton,  swore 
that  about  twelve  months  ago  he  sold  to  the  de-  j 
fendants  the  four  ornamental  grates,  which  lie  | 
had  purchased  from  Messrs.  Barwell.  A cor-  j 
respondence  between  the  defendants  and  Messrs.il 
Rigby,  relating  to  the  order  for  the  grates,  was  1 
then  handed  in.  In  one  of  these  communications  I 
the  defendants  wrote  that,  in  consequence  of  a i 
breakage  in  their  machinery  they  were  not  able  ! 
to  complete  the  order  in  the  specified  time.  The  1 
Stipendiary  decided  that  this  was  an  admission  i 
of  machinery  being  applied  in  the  manufacture  i 
of  these  grates,  and  thereupon  found  the  de-  • 
fendants  guilty  of  the  infringement : mitigated  t 
penalty,  51.  and  costs  in  one  case  : other  charges  ! 
were  withdrawn. 

Funeral  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  Scott.  — Mrs.  i 

Scott,  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A., 
died  (as  we  heard  with  great  regret)  at  Mr. 
Scott’s  country  seat,  Rook’s  - nest,  Godstone  i 
Tandridge,  Surrey,  on  the  2 1th  ult.,  after  a short 
illness,  but  after  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  « 
heart  for  several  years.  The  funeral  took  place  s 
at  Tandridge  (within  which  parish  Rook’s-nest 
House  stands)  on  Thursday,  the  29th  ult.  The  i 
procession  consisted  of  a hearse  drawn  by  four 
horses ; three  mourning-coaches,  each  drawn  by  , 
two  horses  ; and  sevei'al  private  carriages.  The  i 
mourners  were  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott  and 
Rev.  John  Oldrid,  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  ■ 
A1  wynne  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mi’s.  John  Scott,  Mr.  / 
Dukinfield  Scott,  Rev.  T.  Scott,  Rev.  Canon 
Scott,  Rev.  William  Scott,  Rev.  T.  Scott,  jun., 
Mr.  Henry  Scott,  Rev.  — Stevens,  Rev.  G.  T. 
Hoare ; the  servants  of  the  household,  gardeners, 
ten  clerks,  &c.,  from  Mr.  Scott’s  office.  The 
service  was  performed  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Borradaile.  The  outer  coffin  was  covered 
with  violet  velvet,  and  had  gilt  furniture.  The 
handles  were  crosses,  with  circles ; on  the  top 
was  an  illuminated  brass  plate.  The  brick  grave 
was  lined  with  enamelled  encaustic  tiles.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  grave  was  a Latin  cross  of 
coloured  tiles,  with  black  border  on  red  ground. 
The  sides  and  ends  were  covered  with  tiles  of 
various  patterns.  The  deceased  lady  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Oldrid, 
of  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Buildings  in  St.  James’s  Park. — Mr. 

W.  H.  Smith  having  asked  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  if  it  was  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  proceed  with  a 
Bill'for  which  plans  had  been  deposited,  under 
which  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  powers  to 
take  a plot  of  ground  in  St.  James’s  Park 
upwards  of  350  ft.  in  length  and  from  50  ft.  to 
70  ft.  in  depth,  for  the  erection  of  additional 
offices  for  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Ayrton  replied 
that  the  Bill  was  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  be  introduced  before  Easter. 
It  ought,  he  said,  to  be  remembered  that  the 
land  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Crown  had 
the  undoubted  right  to  build  upon  it,  if  such 
buildings  were  for  improving  the  carrying  on  of 
the  business  of  the  country.  The  real  object  of 
the  Bill,  however,  was  to  acquire  some  land  that 
belonged  to  private  persons. 

West  Somerton,  Norfolk. — Plans  and  esti- 
mates for  the  complete  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  have  been  prepared.  Some  fine  wall 
paintings  have  been  discovered  on  the  walls  of 
this  church,  which  should  be  carefully  preserved; 
There  is  also  a Perpendicular  screen. 
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Society  for  tlie  Encouragement  of  Fine 

Arts.— A lecture  on  “The  Drama”  has  been 
delivered  by  Sir  Charles  H.  Young,  at  the  rooms 
of  this  Society,  in  Conduit-street,  before  a nume- 
rous audience,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr. 
W.  Bodham  Donne,  the  examiner  of  Stage  Plays. 
After  referring  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
he  had  undertaken.  Sir  Charles  said  that  he 
must  not  be  considered  as  coming  before  the 
audience  as  a theatrical  critic,  his  experience  of 
the  stage  being  chiefly  derived  from  a spec- 
tator’s point  of  view.  He  considered  that  of  all 
diversions  that  of  the  theatre  was  the  most 
entertaining,  and  that  in  the  drama  we  see  the 
high  art  of  the  poet  concentrating  the  various 
incidents  of  human  life  into  a narrow  space,  and 
thus  affording  to  observers  a kind  of  retrospec- 
tive view  of  life.  But  the  drama  should  afford 
something  more  than  a mere  pastime  to  thinking 
men.  The  lecturer  was  in  favour  of  a subsidy 
from  Government  in  aid  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  drama,  and  he  was  confident  that  if  a sum 
of  money  voted  by  Parliament  were  properly  ex- 
pended, the  beneficial  effect  would  be  felt  far  and 
wide.  Mr.  Donne  expressed  his  opinion  that, 
until  the  stage  was  put  upon  its  proper  level  as 
one  of  the  great  and  fine  arts,  no  real  improve- 
ment could  be  expected  in  the  drama. 

The  Proposed  Metropolitan  Improve- 
ments.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  a report  was  presented  by  the 
engineer  (Mr.  Bazalgette)  in  answer  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Haywood,  on  this  subject.  As  to 
the  new  line  from  Oxford-street  through  Old- 
street  to  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal-green,  Mr. 
Bazalgette  says: — “Opponents  have  sought 
to  separate  and  review  them  as  distinct  local 
improvements,  treating  each  portion  upon  its 
own  local  merits  only  in  order  to  lower  their 
value  and  importance,  to  divert  attention  from 
their  real  object,  and  reduce  the  whole  from  one 
large  metropolitan  to  several  small  detached 
local  improvements.”  The  Board,  he  remarks,  in 
this  chief  improvement  has  used  up  several 
existing  lines  of  wide  streets  to  complete  the 
m tended  lines  of  communication,  and  so  at  a 
small  expenditure  convert  them  from  their  pre- 
sent undeveloped  condition  into  arterial  lines  of 
thoroughfare.  The  report  then  goes  ably  into  the 
subject  seriatim,.  A copy  of  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  and  other  Boards  and  Vestries  repre- 
sented at  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

Bagshaw  Hall,  Tideswell,  Sheffield. — The 

chief  stone  of  this  hall  has  been  laid.  The  edifice, 
now  in  course  of  erection,  is  the  gift  of  one  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants,  Mr.  John  Bagshaw,  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name,  to  Tideswell  Old  Sick 
Club.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  by  this  society, 
of  which  Mr.  Bagshaw  has  for  many  years  been 
a member,  for  the  transaction  of  their  business : 
it  will  also  be  let  for  public  meetings.  The  site 
is  in  the  Market-square,  opposite  to  Mr.  Bagshaw’s 
bouse,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  building,  which  is  to  be  of  white  stone,  will 
be  of  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  and 
will  measure  78  ft.  by  34  ft.,  with  an  elevation  of 
32  ft.  This  space  will  bo  divided  into  three 
rooms  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  committee  or 
other  small  meetings,  and  a good-sized  hall  in 
which  magisterial  or  other  public  meetings  may 
oe  held.  At  the  rear  of  these  a small  cottage  is 
to  be  provided  for  the  hall-keeper.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Samuel  Howard,  jun.,  of  Stockport, 
md  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Tideswell,  is  the  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  esti- 
mated at  2,000J. 

Jersey  Harbour  Extension  Works.— It 

was  proposed,  at  the  sitting  of  the  Jersey  States, 
;o  set  aside  its  Act  of  March  31,  1871,  ordering 
;he  construction  of  a landing-stage  and  break- 
water, at  a cost  of  250,000J.,  on  the  ground  that 
/he  island’s  exchequer  could  not  afford  the  out- 
ay  ; and  a motion,  embodying  those  facts,  was 
submitted,  providing  for  the  erection  of  three 
anding-stages,  one  in  each  of  the  three  prin- 
sipal  ports  of  Jersey.  After  a long  debate,  the 
notion  was  rejected’  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
ority.  Later  in  the  sitting,  it  was  unanimously 
lecidcd  to  vote  3,0001.,  in  addition  to  a grant  of 
[•,0001.  already  made,  for  the  construction  of  a 
larbour,  350  ft.  in  length,  at  Bonne  Nuit  Bay, 
n the  northern  coasts. 

Freethorpe,  Norfolk. — A'  number  of  alms- 
louses  in  the  Tudor  style  have  recently  been 
rected  here  for  Mr.  R.  H.  V.  Walpole,  lord  of 
be  manor  of  Freethorpe;  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle, 
rchitect.  The  cost  has  been  about  1,0001. 


Health,  of  Liverpool. — The  official  report 
by  Dr.  Trench  for  last  year  has  been  circulated 
in  a printed  form.  The  death  rate  of  the  parish 
was  equal  to  39  0,  and  that  of  the  out-townships 
to  31’4  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  average 
age  at  death  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough 
was  22  years  ; in  the  parish,  24  years ; and  in  the 
out-township,  20  years.  The  average  age 
was  lowest . in  July,  August,  and  September, 
when  infantile  diarrhoea  was  rife.  The  deaths 
of  infants  below  five  years  old  for  the  year,  was 
8,348,  or  48  0 of  the  whole  deaths.  The  death 
rates  in  the  districts  and  wards,  ranged  from 
23-4  in  Everton  and  Kirkdale,  and  27’2  in  West 
Derby,  to  41’0  in  St.  Paul’s  and  Exchange, 
and  43’2  in  Vauxliall.  The  mortuary  chapel  for 
Roman  Catholics  in  Collingwood-street  has  at 
length  been  completed,  and  that  curious  remnant 
of  a superstitious  custom,  the  “ waking  ” of  the 
dead,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  put  an 
end  to. 

The  Marylebone  Water  Supply.  — A 

report  by  the  local  medical  officer  of  health 
on  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
parish  by  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Company, 
has  been  circulated  in  a printed  form,  in 
order  to  allay  the  uneasiness  excited  by  what 
has  been  recently  stated  as  to  the  water 
supply  of  Lambeth.  Dr.  Whitmore  has 
examined  the  source  of  supply  to  Marylebone, 
the  three  reservoirs  at  Barnes,  the  process  of 
filtration,  and  the  water  itself ; and  ho  says, — 
“ I can  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
opinion  that  the  directors  of  this  company  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  best  practical  means 
known  to  science,  for  delivering  their  water  to 
the  consumer  in  the  best  possible  condition ; 
that  such  water  is  excellent  in  quality  and  per- 
fectly wholesome ; and  that  so  long  as  its  present 
state  of  purity  is  maintained,  it  may  be  drunk, 
even  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of 
cholera,  with  the  most  perfect  safety.” 

Black  Beetles.— A correspondent  complains 
of  that  never-ending  pest  the  black  beetles ; that 
they  exist  in  a new  house  of  his  in  battalions,  or 
rather  in  legions,  invade  his  sitting-room,  and 
attack  his  book-bindings.  He  has  tried  all  sorts 
of  traps  and  baits  in  vain.  We  cannot  recollect 
all  the  “ cures  ” suggested  in  the  Builder,  but  of 
one  or  two,  of  which  we  have  had  a little  personal 
experience,  we  have  a .grateful  remembrance. 
Phosphoric  paste,  if  spread  upon  very  thin  slices 
of  bread,  and  carefully  overtopped  and]  covered 
by  dripping  or  butter,  will  kill  hosts  of  them ; and 
many  traps,  made  with  bowls  or  jelly -dishes  and 
sloping  pieces  of  firewood,  up  which  they  follow 
their  noses  to  get  at  a mixture  of  treacle  and 
beer,  for  they  seem  not  only  to  be  sweet-toothed 
but  tipplers,  will  do  for  them  by  hosts  at  a time. 
The  phosphoric  paste  should  be  kept  or  put  out 
of  the  way  of  children,  cats,  and  dogs  : mice  or 
rats  may  share  it  with  the  beetles. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. — The 
first  course  of  lectures  for  the  winter  of  1871-2, 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects has  closed,  and  the  second  course  com- 
menced on  the  first  Monday  in  February.  The 
course  so  far  has  comprised  weekly  lectures  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Hatfield  on  “ Constructive  Architec- 
ture,” and  by  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  jun.,  on  its 
“ Aesthetics.”  Also  a series  on  “ Hospitals,”  by 
Mr.  Carl  Pfeiffer,  and  another  series  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bloor,  on  “Landscape 
Architecture.”  Mr.  Bloor  has  also  lectured  on 
“ Common  Sense  in  Future  American  Architec- 
ture.” Mr.  L.  W.  Robinson  has  held,  during  the 
course,  for  the  benefit  of  the  junior  members,  a 
weekly  class  in  mathematics,  as  preparatory  to 
the  lecture  on  “ Construction.” 

Public  Offices,  Reading. — The  town  council 
have  finally  resolved  to  adopt  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
revised  plans  in  pencil  of  the  proposed  build- 
ings for  public  offices,  comprising  a new  council 
chamber  and  other  improvements  of  the  town- 
liall  buildings,  which  he  estimated  could  be 
carried  out  at  a cost  not  exceeding  7,000J. ; that 
Mr.  Waterhouse  be  requested  to  finish  the  plans 
submitted,  and  to  prepare  a perspective  view  of 
the  exterior,  with  an  explanatory  report  and 
estimate,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  for  consideration.  Mr. 
Parry,  the  borough  surveyor,  lias  also  been 
instructed  to  prepare  a ground-plan  of  the 
vacant  site  adjoining  the  town-liall  buildings, 
and  to  show  thereon  the  line  of  the  proposed 
new  street,  as  delineated  in  the  plan  attached  to 
the  agreement  between  the  Board  and  Mr.  John 
Henry  Blagrave.  J 


Sanitary  Legislation  in  Ireland.— Mr. 

Neilson  Hancock,  in  his  returns,  just  issued,  with 
reference  to  local  taxation  in  Ireland,  says, — • 
“ In  sanitary  legislation,  Ireland  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  behind  the  favourable  position  of  almost 
complete  assimilation,  secured  by  fourteen 
clauses  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  sanitary  law  of  England  to 
Ireland.  The  defect  noticed  in  the  last  intro- 
ductory report  of  the  statutes  since  1866  not 
having  been  extended  to  Ireland  has  been 
remedied  by  the  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Act,  1871,  and  assimilation  has  again  been 
secured.  Tho  risk,  however,  of  Ireland  being 
again  left  behind  in  sanitary  legislation  is  shown 
by  the  entire  omission  of  Ireland  from  the  Bill 
introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  to  carry 
out  the  codification  of  sanitary  law  recommended 
by  the  Sanitary  Commission.” 

Chicago  Post  Office  and  Custom  House. — 

The  Chicago  Builders’  Journal  says, — The  plans 
for  our  new  Government  buildings  are  nearly 
completed.  The  edifice  will  have  a frontage  on 
both  Clark  and  Dearborn  streets  of  336  ft.  On 
Adams  as  well  as  Jackson  street  the  frontage 
will  be  210  ft.  The  style  of  architecture  will  be 
of  the  Romanesque-Inigo-Jonesian  order,  wrhich 
is  peculiarly  Mullettonian.  The  adoption  of  this 
order  of  architecture  by  the  treasury  architect, 
Mr.  Mullett,  will  give  to  Chicago  an  architec- 
tural display  rarely  seen  except  in  London, 
where  Inigo  Jones  was  regarded  in  his  time, 
which  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  tho 
greatest  architect  of  his  day. 

An  Historical  Building. — The  Edinburgh 
Courant  states  that  a considerable  part  of  the 
more  ancient  portion  of  Invercauld  House  is  at 
present  in  course  of  being  pulled  down  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  a new  wing. 
Tho  plan  of  the  projected  extension  is  intended 
to  be  in  better  harmony  with  the  other  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  mansion  than  the  old 
portions  in  course  of  demolition.  Among  these 
are  the  apartments  which  were  occupied  by  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  from  which  he  issued  his 
famous  letters  in  1715,  relative  to  the  Jacobite 
rebellion,  a few  days  prior  to  the  unfurling  of 
the  royal  standard  at  Castleton  of  Braemar. 

Application  to  Build  between  the  Victoria 
Embankment  and  Cannon-row. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  a 
report  was  presented  from  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee,  stating,  with 
reference  to  the  letter  from  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London,  inquiring  whether  the  Board 
will  lease  to  them  the  plot  of  ground  lying 
between  the  Victoria  Embankment  and  Cannon- 
row  for  the  erection  of  a building  thereon,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  society,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  it  is  not  desirable  to  let  the 
ground  in  question  at  the  present  time,  and 
recommending  that  the  society  be  so  informed. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Proposed  Wet  Dock  at  Whitehaven. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Whitehaven  town  and 
harbour  trustees,  the  secretary  read  a letter 
from  Mr.  Phillips,  who  submitted  a revised 
tender  at  76,997£.  16s.  9d.,  in  the  place  of  his 
original  one  at  75,869 1.  Mr.  Brunlees,  C.E.,  the 
consulting  engineer  to  tho  Board,  wrote  an 
explanatory  letter  that  Mr.  Phillips  had  added 
about  21.  a ton  to  the  price  of  ironwork,  which 
Mr.  Brunlees  considered  fair  and  reasonable, 
seeing  that  the  price  has  risen  considerably  since 
the  tenders  were  sent  in.  After  some  discus- 
sion the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to 
Mr.  Phillips  and  inform  him  that  his  amended 
tender  could  not  be  entertained. 

Re-building  of  Warwick  Castle.— The 
rebuilding  of  that  portion  of  the  castle  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December  last  is  about 
to  be  commenced.  Within  tho  past  few  days 
workmen  have  been  engaged  in  erecting  scaf- 
folding around  the  walls  at  the  east  wing.  As 
a consequence  the  public  are  no  longer  admitted 
by  order  to  see  the  ruins.  The  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Bromago,  builder,  of  Rugby, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Salvin,  Lord 
Warwick’s  London  architect. 

Collective  Assurance  'against  Injury 
from  Personal  Accidents. — A novel  feature 
in  assurance  is  presented  by  the  “ Royale  Beige  ” 
Life  and  Accident  Assurance  Company,  who  have 
established  an  English  branch  for  the  assurance 
en  masse  of  the  employes  of  railway  companies 
and  other  large  industrial  establishments  agains 
accident  to  life  and  limb,  as  practised  in 
Belgium.  The  terms  seem  worth  looking  into. 
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Remains  of  Lake  Dwellings.— On  the 

borders  of  Lake  Leman,  almost  opposite  Nyon. 
there  has  recently  been  discovered  a lacustrine 
station,  which  appears  to  be  very  rich  in  curio- 
sities of  the  pre-hiatoric  times.  This  station  is 
situated  in  the  gulf  of  Condree,  near  Thonon  ; 
the  piles  cover  a considerable  space,  and  the 
importance  of  this  lake  settlement  seems  to  have 
equalled  that  of  Merges,  which  faces  it  on  the 
Vaudois  shore.  In  the  course  of  one  morning's 
investigation  there  have  been  collected  seven 
hatchets,  two  knives,  two  sickles,  one  lance,  five 
bracelets,  and  a large,  number  of  pins,  all  in 
bronze. 


Model  Lodging-house,  Bradford. — A now 

model  lodging-house  has  been  erected  near 
St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Bradford.  It  is  for  the 
accommodation  of  male  lodgers  only,  and  will 
provide  181  beds,  110  of  which  are  for  lodgers 
paying  4d.  per  night,  and  the  remainder  for  those 
who  pay  6d.  Reading  and  sitting  rooms  are 
provided,  and  there  will  be  a small  library  of 
standard  works.  At  each  end  of  the  building 
are  lavatories  and  bath-rooms,  where  hot  and 
cold  water  can  be  obtained. 


Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington  Gore. — 

A series  of  People’s  Subscription  Concerts  is  to 
be  given,  in  order  to  enable  all  classes  to  enjoy 
music  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  There  will  be 
twelve  concerts  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
on  the  12th,  just  past.  The  prices  are,  to  the 
picture-gallery,  for  twelve  concerts,  Is.,  or  to  a 
single  concert,  3d. ; to  the  orchestra,  2s.  for 
twelve,  or  6d.  for  one ; to  the  balcony  seats,  3s. 
for  twelve,  or  9d.  for  one ; and  so  on. 


St.  Andries. — On  Saturday,  the  21th  ult., 
the  workmen  employed  at  St.  Andries  in  en- 
larging the  mansion  for  Sir  A.  Acland  Rood, 
bart.,  sat  down  to  a supper  at  Mossman’s  West 
Somerset  Hotel,  in  Watehet,  provided  for  them 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Taunton,  the 
contractor  for  the  works.  Many  pleasant  tilings 
were  said  with  reference  to  master  and  men. 


An  Engineer  Knight. — Her  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  signify  her  intention  of  conferring 
the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  Mr.  John  Coode, 
C.E.,  in  recognition  of  his  professional  services 
rendered  to  the  Government,  and  extending  over 
a period  of  about  twenty-five  years,  during  the 
construction  of  the  national  harbour  at  Portland, 
which  has  recently  been  completed. 


Framlingliani. — A new  bank  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Framlingham,  Suffolk,  for  Messrs. 
Gurney  & Co.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Bottle. 


TENDERS 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  factory,  Southwn  rk- 
bridge-road,  for  Messrs.  Welch,  Margetson,  & Co.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Shaw,  architect  : — 


Pat  trick  

Avis  k Co 

Brown  k Hobinson  ., 
Colls  & Son 
Newman  k Mann 

Nighiingalo  

Hobson  


£1,368  0 0 
1,27-1  0 0 
1,175  0 0 
1 ,097  0 0 

l.osa  n o 
1,069  0 0 
960  0 0 


For  stables  and  coachhouse  at  Westcrofl,  Carsbalton, 
for  Mr.  J.  Wdlch.  Mr.  R,  M.  Shaw,  architect . — 

Cowley  £»,Ua  0 0 

Clark  I,"W  0 0 

Hipwell 1,02<>  0 0 

live  996  0 0 

Mason 899  0 0 

Jarred  ...  893  0 0 

Nightingale  (accepted) 868  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  at  the  rear  of  No.  33, 
Eastcheap.  Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Welch  & Atkinson:  — 

Chamberlen,  Brothers  £3,233  0 0 

Ashby  k Sons  3.110  0 0 

Perry,  Brothers  3,137  0 0 

Turner  & Sons  2,999  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 2,895  0 0 

Conder 2.799  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 2,790  0 0 

Brass  2,760  0 0 

Pritchard  (accepted)  2,583  0 0 


For  Fire  Brigade  Station,  Mile-end-road,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T. 


niSJ”°n  ■ ■ 

Coils  k Co 

Scrivener  k White  . 

Shunuur 

Wood  


..£3,660  0 0 
. 3,300  0 0 

..  3,200  0 0 
..  3,068  0 0 
. 2,998  0 0 

..  2,947  0 0 


For  cemetery  chapels,  lodge,  and  gates,  Littlehampton, 
Sussex.  Mr.  G.  11 ._  Nichols,  architect:  — 

Whitehead  £1,775  0 0 

SteTens  1,619  0 0 

Knight  & Co 1.195  0 0 

Snewin 1,190  0 0 

Cockle 1,457  0 0 

Barnes 1,400  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  brewery,  chimney-shad,  kc., 
for  the  Lichfield  Brewery  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  G. 
Seamell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis 
Jt  Sou 

Building*. 


Clark  ... 
Marriott 
Spencer 
Burkett 


Whittome  

Dakin  (accepted).., 


..£5,120  0 0 
..  4,950  0 0 
..  4,862  12  10 
..  4,743  0 0 
. 1,333  0 0 
..  4,146  0 0 
..  1,139  0 0 


Ironwork. 

Cochrane  

Burkett  

Jukes  

Dawney  

Spencer  

llorsley  Iron  Company 

8mith  5:  Wood  

Darlaaton  Iron  Company 

Thornhill  & Warhnru 

Head  

Gillgud  

Orr  k McLean  

Crosskey  (accepted)  


£2,185  0 0 
..  2,070  0 0 
. 1,860  7 0 

..  1,859  0 0 


1,8 


1,8 


1,809  0 0 
1,805  0 0 
1,797  2 6 
1,720  0 0 
1,695  0 0 
1,680  2 0 
1 ,569  0 0 
1,550  0 0 


Architects,  before  committing  themselve, 

to  any  system  of  Warming,  should  send  t< 
TRU SWELL,  BROTHERS,  & HOLDEN,  100 
Nottingham-street,  Sheffield,  for  a prospectus  o 
their  Improved  Patent  not-AirApparatus.[ADVT.  j 


TURNER  & ALLEN1 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND! 
ENGINEERS, 


201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET 
LONDON,  E.C. 


£7  Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS! 

GAS  LAMPS, 


POTJiNTAINS,  GATES 

RAILING,  ETC. 


Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  ir 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 


HOT -WATER  AND  G Ai‘ 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole  Importers  of  T! ARBEZAT’ 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Put 
Ushers  of  French  and  English  Book 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25s. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

Second  edition,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author  by  F.  Walts,  R.A. 
and  12  Illustrations  (550  pp.),  8vo.  18s. 

LS  of  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL 

IV  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  Funeral  of  the  Duke  i 
■'clilngton.  With  an  Account  of  the  Modern  Schemes  for  the  R. 


r us  tliat  8 


Paul 


ion  of  tho  Interior.  By  H.  H.  MILMAN,  D.D.  late  Beall  . 
St.  Paul's.  ‘ 

"It  was  fitting  and  proper  that  tills  book  should  have  been  unde! 
taken  by  Dean  Milman.  not  only  on  account  of  the  special  interer 
which  he  took  ill  the  edifice  committed  to  his  charge,  hut  as  a coir 
paniou  volume  to  Dean  Stanley's  coirespondlng  w 
Abliey.'  Dean  Milman  ha 

Cathedral,  including  the  for.„_.  — .-  — , — 

a history  of  its  own  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  proud  Abbey  of  3 
Pctor'a" — limes. 

Third  and  revised  edition,  with  JO  Illustrations  (760  pp  ),  8vo.  21a 

HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  of  WEST 

MINSTER  ABBEY.  From  the  Foundation  of  the  Abbey  to  tl) 
Present  Time.  By  A.  P.  STANLEY,  D.D.  Dean  of  Westminster. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle -street. 


s: 


WORKS  BY  MR.  SMILES. 

The  following  Works  may  now  lie  had  :— 

ELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Conduc 


ii. 


Eaton  & Chapman  £2,000  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  II.  (there  should  lie  no  cesepool  at  all  in  such  a case).  — Ch.  L. 
(the  committee  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  opinion  of  our  corre- 
spondent's colleagues). — F.  T.  D.  (next  week). — F.  C.  (did  not  arrive 
till  Friday).— Juatitin  (the  circmnslauces  would  seem  to  Justify  with- 
drawal. but  in  that  case  Uie  full  charge  could  eertainly  not  he  re- 
red). — B.  E.  I.  (consult  a solicitor). —W.  I — H.  B.— Nemo.— W.— 
A C — Messrs.  I. -A  J.-L.  H — Capt  H.—T.  C.  M.— Mr.  P — E.  A.— 
i.  W — 1L—  F.  H.— R.  H.  T. — Gas-fitter. — F.  S - H.  F.  K. — 
G.  W.  D.— B.— R.  H.  &— T.  O.—  T.  J.  H.— R.  B.— Mr.  F. 

i are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac. , must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  nccossurily  for 


CHARACTER.  A Companion  Volume  t 

"SELF  HELP. '•  12th  Thousand.  6a. 

III. 

LIFE  of  GEORGE  STEPHENSON.  9t; 

Edition.  8vo.  Uniform  with  " LiveB  of  Engineers."  21s. 

IV. 

THE  HUGUENOTS  in  ENGLAND  and  IRE 

LAND.  Jtli  Edition,  (is. 


A BOY’S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLE 


For  new  residence,  for  Mr.  Thompson,  at  Marlborough, 
Wilts.  Mr.  8.  Overton,  architect : — 

Pope £1,835  0 0 

Roberts  959  0 O 

Hoskings  875  0 0 

Nightingale  855  0 0 

Dyer 840  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa,  at  West  Malvern,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  architect : — 

If  Cradlcy  stone 
qnoina  and  dressings, 
in  lieu  of  red  brick. 

Bridgman  & NuthaU...  £1,435  £1,485 

Porter  1,080  1,131 

Wood  & Sons  1,022  1,097 


For  erection  of  villa,  No.  2.  Mr.  Fletcher,  architect: — 
Wood  & Sons  £913  13  0 


For  reinstating  the  “ Crown,”  public-house,  Hatton- 
garden.  Mr.  Fletcher,  architect : — 

Fairball  & Weeks  £162  0 0 

Hil.berd 461  19  0 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  k Co 383  0 0 


ubliea 


Eath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corshatn,  Wilts. — [Adit.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers,  Mer- 


chants, and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway -rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Ajjvt.] 


Turret  Clocks. — Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price  : — Village 
clocks,  from  151. ; church  clocks,  from  401.  The 
wheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hird  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale Entrance — Burlington  Steam  Works. [ Ad vt.] 


T 0ED  BYRON  : a Biography  ; with 

I J Critical  Essay  cm  his  Place  in  Literature. 

By  KARL  ELZF- 
Translated  and  Edited  with  Notes. 

Karl  Elze  has  used  wisely  and  judiciously  the  materials  illustn 
tive  of  Byron  : and  the  skilful  and  artistic  use  which  lie  has  made  i 
them  gives  a charm  to  the  narrative,  which  is  dear,  compact,  an 
well  arranged.  Not  the  least,  interesting  part  cl  the  book  ore  the  lai 
two  chapters,  in  which  lie  treats  of  Byron's  characteristics  and  h 
plaoe  in  literature.  The  book  is  one  which  all  the  aduiirers  of  liyre 
must  read." — -Votes  and  Queries. 

" Professor  Elze  1ms  been  presented  in  a manner  worthy  of  h 
deserts,  and  the  English  public  will  have  before  it  a work,  on  tl 
correctness  of  which  it  c:in  rely,  while  the  style  is  flowing  an 
readable.  Besides  the  constant  care  which  the  translator  has  exe 
d with  regard  to  the  text,  he  has  done  some  sen-ice  by  collectln 
ji  appendix  several  interesting  contributions  to  our  knowledge  i 
Byron." — Athenieum. 


LORD  BYRON  S WORKS. 


Complete  in  n case,  price  One  Guinea. 

THE  POCKET  EDITION  of  the  POETICA 

WORKS  of  LORD  BYRON.  Beautifnlly  printed  in  clear  type  ando 
good  paper.  Complete  in  Eight  Pocket  Volumes,  liound  and  in  a ca* 
" Unquestionably  the  most  compact,  portable,  and  handy  edition  i 
Lord  Byron's  Works.  Here  we  have  in  volumes  of  most  convcniei 
size,  beaut  fully  printed,  carefully  edited,  and  bound  in  a style  at  om 
elegant  and  serviceable,  the  complete  works  of  the  noble  poet  It  wi 
a lmppy  thought  to  bring  out  Lc.nl  Byron's  poems  in  this  form.  Sins 
volumes,  when  printed  with  fine  clear  type  sufficiently  large,  arc  muc 
pleasanter  to  hold  in  the  liand  and  read  than  heavy  ones."— C'ie 
Service  Gazette.  


Post  8vo.  2a.  6d.  in  a wrapper  : or  3s.  fid.  in  morocco  cloth. 

THE  PEARL  EDITION  of  the  POETICA 

WORKS  of  LORD  BYRON.  Beautifully  printed  in  clear  type,  ax 
complete  in  one  volume. 

"The  Pearl  edition  of  Lord  Byron's  works  i~ certainly  a most  r 
markable  reprint  For  liulf-a-crown  may  now  be  had  a complete  ai 
faithful  collection  of  the  poet's  works.  The  tjqie  is  beautifully  elen 
Cheap  as  this  edition  is,  it  has  by  no  means  a cheap  look.  It  is  hall 
some  enough  to  content  a bibliomaniac : and  is  rein  ark  able"! 
that  equal  finish  which  makes  all  work  pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  he 
edition  of  Byron  is  now  brought  within  the  means  of  the  poure 
student  of  the  English  classics." — Pall  Mali  Gazette. 


Variorum  Editions  : — 

BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Library  Editioi 
Portmit  6 vola  8vo.  45*.  ..  Jj 

BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Cabinet  Editioi 


MOORE’S  LIFE  of  LORD  BYRON.  Cabinet  Editioi 
Kcap.  8 vo.  18a 
T.TF17  ~ 


MOORE’S  LIFE  of  LORD  BYRON.  Popular  Editioi 
Portraits.  Koynl  8vo.  9s. 

* "•.marie-street. 


JOHN  MURRAY.  . 


March  16,  1872.] 


MR.  EDWARDS  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  USE  OF  FUEL. 

Sixth  Edition,  revised,  with  Forty  Illustrations,  price  3s  fid. 

CMOKY  CHIMNEYS : their  CURE  and 

kJ  PREVENTION. 

By  FREDERICK  EDWARDS.  Jun. 

OUJl  DOMESTIC  FIREPLACES : new  Edition 

in  14(1  Illustrations,  price  12s. 

THE  EXTRAVAGANT  USE  of  FUEL  in 

COOKING  OPERATIONS,  with  47  Illustrations,  price 
London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  Paternos 

In  One  Volume,  ci 

EWTNEE'S  COMPREHENSIVE 

SPECIFIER  : a Guide  to  the  Practical  Specification  of  every 
d of  Building- Artificers'  Work  ; with  Forms  of  Building  Condi- 
tions and  Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot-Notes,  and  Copious  Index. 
Edited  by  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Architect. 

London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  Pat 

„ . . rto  volume,  cloth,  price  30s. 

RCHITECTURE,  including  the  Arts  of 

_L  CONSTRUCTION,  BUILDING,  STONE-MASONRY,  ARCH, 
BOOK,  JOINERY,  4c. 

, By  ARTHUR  ASHPITEL. 

Illustrated  with^nenrly  60  Plates  and  250  Wood  Engravings. 


The  Fifth  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  Svo.  price  52s.  fid 

HWILT’S  ARCHITECTURE,  illustrated 

V.K  " i tli  more  than  1,100  Wood  Engravings.  Revised,  with  Altera- 
tions and  considerable  Additions,  by  WYATT  PAPWORTH,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Additionally  illustrated 
"A  ' "AA'  A ' ?°  Woo<1  Engravings  by  O.  Jewitt;  and  more  than  100 
other  n oodcuts. 

“ Hardly  any  book  has  done  bettor  service  with  referent 
special  profession  than  Gwilt's  excellent  Encyclopaedia.  . 
publishers  did  well  to  entrust  the  work  to  Mr.  l’apworth  for  revision! 

• • • ■ New  matter  lias  been  introduced  with  beneficial  result 
the  book  and  Its  users.  A great  deal  has  been  done  for  tile  impr 
men!  of  Gwilt’s  text,  and  the  work  Is  enhanced  in  every  resnei 
quality  by  the  uovelliesand  changes.” — Athcmvum 

London : LONGMANS,  GREEN.  It  CO.  Paternoster-row. 

„ Price  5s. 

DILAPIDATIONS.  A Text  Book 

„ , ^Tabulated  Form.  With  Copious  Index. 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER.  Author  of  "Model  Houses." 

. E.  tF.  N.  8 PON, 148,  Cbaring-cross. 

it  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  with  Plates,  price  Is 

TOW  to  MAKE  a HOUSE  HEALTHY 

"d  COMFORTABLE.  A Few  Notes  by  H.  J.  LANCHESTER. 
iidun  : I'RANCIS  HARVEY,  4,  St.  Jamea's-strcet,  S.W. 

w Ready,  in  Royal  8vo.  in  paper  cover,  Price  OncShilllu*. 

_ . ON  THE 

CLEANSING  of  RIVERS. 

v/  By  c-  E-  AUSTIN.  Mem.I.C.E. 

london  ; R.  J.  MITCHELL  & SONS,  52,  Parliament-street.  S.W 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING^ 

sib.  ;U;,J  others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 

BET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  ••  The  Builder.”  No.  1. INI.  and 
Which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  .suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
K.  A-  4,  St  George  s-road,  Regent's  Park.  London. 

M.  ... . T -2l"°-  cloth  thirds,  price  5s.  (Postage  5d.) 

ATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS  : 

their  Construction,  Adjustment,  Testing,  and  Use  • couipris- 
cing  Measu ring.  Optical , Surveying,  and  Astronomical  In. 

— 4 By  J.  I-  HEATHER,  M.A.  Author  of  " Practical  Plane 

Geometry.  " Descriptive  Geometry,"  4c.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  the 
most  part  entirely  rewritten.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-. 

This  day,  Third  Edition,  revised  and 

boards,  5s.  fid.  (Postage  5d  ) 

A TREATISE  on  the  METALLURGY  of 

London j^LOCKWOOD  & CO._7,  Stationed'  Hai'-court.  E.C. 

A CACIA  RUEANA  (Illustrated)  ; TURN- 

nr"n  (Illustrated);  SPANISH  FOWL  (Illus- 

trated) ; GARDEN  OPERATIONS  ; POUETRY  BREEDING 
?TETAe„°p,.:  FRESH-WATER  AQUARIUM  ; LADY’S  EMBROIDERED 
JLJB£EH  (Illustrated). — See  the  "BAZAAR,  the  EXCHANGE  and 
a;.,d  JOURNAL  Of  ihe  HOUSEHOLD”  (Illustrated),  for 
“ARCH  h,  which  also  contains  lists  of  Thousands  of  things  for 
Exchange  and  Sale  by  PRIVATE  PERSONS;  a R&mnnS  of  the  Art 
Drama.  Science.  Music,  and  Literary  News  of  the  Week  ; and  articles 
upon  l ad, ion,  Amateur  Meehauics,  the  Garden,  Poultry.  Dogs,  Hon 
keepum,  Pigeons,  Fancy  Work,  4c.  Ac.  and  Questions  and  Answ. 
upon  every  subject.— Specimen  copy  for  two  stamps.— Office.  32,  W 
lugton -street,  Strand,  London. 


ARTHUR  FAGRE,  M.D.  F.R.8. 

SIR  WM.  JE.NNER.  Bt.  K.C.B.  M.D.  F.R. 
Rev.  JOHN  EDWARD  KEMPE,  M.A 


NINTH  BONUS  MEETING,  January  4tli,  1872. 

Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Directors 

1.— Progress  of  the  Society  in  the  Bonus  Period. 

2°  AS  TO  OUTGOINGS  : 

aggregate  The  claims  which  accrued  by  the  death  of  795  persons,  assured  by 


“1”  AS  TO  INCOME: 

The  NEW  ASSURANCES  were  2,150  in  number,  for 
sum  of  1,356, 303 f.  at  premiums  amounting  to  l-i.6647.  per  annum, 
—results  which,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  depressed  condition  of 
Life  Assurance  during  much  of  the  period,  cannot  be  regarded  as 


other  than  satisfactory. 

The  YEARLY  REVENUE  was  increased  by  over  21,0007.  per  annum, 
and  reached  236,503/.  on  the  30th  June,  1871. 

The  INTEREST  yielded  by  the  whole  of  the  Funds,  whether  invested 
or  uninvested,  was  41.  5s.  per  cent,  on  tlio  average  of  the  cut  ire 
period,  being  fully  3s.  per  cent,  more  than  that  realised  in  Urn 

EfeS&JSZSsxtsiS&tot  *«  «***-• 


having  lieen  below  those  estimated  by  fully  85,0007.  and  the'deaths 
which  occasioned  them  fewer  by  92  than  the  number  expected. 

Tile  EXPENSES  incurred  in  conducting  the  business,  always 
moderate  and  well  within  the  provision  made  for  them  in  tins 
premiums,  were  fractionally  less  than  in  the’  previous  period,  and 


s,  but  without  the  smallest  impairment  of  security. 


fell  below  74  per  cent,  on  the  Revenue. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  side  by  side  with  uniform  success  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Quinquennium,  there  was  continuous  growth  in  the 
1 magnitude  of  the  Society,  which  consequently  stood,  at 


the  closing  of  the  books,  on  a brbader  liasis  than  at  uny  former  ti 


2— Financial  Position  of  the  Society  on  June  30tli,  1871, 

"The  subsisting  Assurances  on  the  30th  June  were  8 679  ii 
r.  assuring,  with  their  Bonns  additions,  the  sum  of  5,445,0287. 
it  the  (late  of  Valuation 

. . £1,826,458  10  9 
..  1,477,179  17  3 


The  Assurance  Fund 
And  the  total  calculated  Liability 

Leaving  a Surplus  of  £349,278  13  6 

Deducting  therefrom  the  permanent  Reserve  Fund  of  50.0007.  pur- 
suant to  Sec.  32  of  the  Society’s  Special  Act  of  Parliauie-*  41 

remains  to  represent  the  profit  of  the  5 years  the  large 
299,2787.  13s.  fid.  an  amount  equal  to  2G  per  cent,  of  the  total  Revenue 
from  all  sources  during  the  5 years,  and  exceeding  by  5U.S317.  6s.  5d 
the  surplus  of  any  previous  Quinquennium. 


Tins  Surplus  is  matter  for  hearty  and  unmixed  oongratuiaiion,  and 
Justifies  the  preference  shown  by  the  Board  for  a well-selected  busi- 
ness tending  to  profit.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
although  owing  in  the  main  to  ordinarily  recurring  causes,  and  to 
sources  of  profit  having  every  prospect  of  permanence,  it  is,  never- 
theless, certain  that  its  unprecedented  enlargement  is  due  to  a con- 
dition of  mortality  favourable  beyond  previous  experience,  to  be 
probably  compensated  under  the  law  of  averages  by  an  increase  of 
deaths  hereafter,  beyond  those  allowed  for  in  the  calculations. 

Deeming  it  prudent  to  provide  for  such  a contingency,  the  Directors 
have,  under  the  advice  of  their  Actuary,  set.  aside  the  sum  of  25,0007. 
m of  fur  this  purpose.  Of  the  remaining  274,2787.  13a  fid.  they  now  rccom- 
md  tire  division  of  270,0007.  a sum  greater  by  33,0007.  than  any  pre- 
rnsly  divided,  and  sufficient  to  give  to  the  Shareholders  97.  a share, 
" *-  ' 'the  largest  bonus  ever  allotted  to  them." 


id  to  the  a< 


3. — Results  of  tlie  Division. 

"*  ussr  away:  sue*  r&a&’wsss 

29  per  cent  on  the  like  payments,  as  against  26  per  cent,  at  the  last 
'B»S  Division,  and  28  per  cent,  in  1862,  which  was  the  highest  previous 


" Of  the 
the  Assured, 
of  323,8717. 

This  Reversionary  Bonus  will  average  49  per  cent, 
to  age  from  34  to  89  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  received 


quennium  on  all  the  Policies  amongst  which  it  will  be  distrlb 


the  Quin-  per-oentnge. 


it  Division." 


better  than  tins  comparison 


The  next  DIVISION  of  PROFITS  will  take  place  in  JANUARY.  1877,  and  Persons  who  effect  New  Policies  before  the  end  of  June  next  will 
be  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one  year’s  additional  shore  of  Profits  over  later  Entrants. 


l enlarged,  12mo.  cloth 


rMPERIAL  FIRE 


INSURANCE 

- „ COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17.  Pall-mall,  SAY. 

id  invested  700,0007. 

EATH  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT, 

with  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY. 

Provided  for  by  a Policy  of  tho 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Against  Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  37.  to  67.  5s.  Insures  l.oOOfc  at  Death,  or  an 
allowance  at  tho  rate  of  01.  per  week  for  Injury. 

61,  COBNHILL,  and  10,  REGENT-STREET.  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


WH.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

• Bnm-street.atrand,  WiC.  twenty  years  with  Meaua.  Myers 
urn  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
iddress  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
LSSlstnnce  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS 

TYF, SIGNS  PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

J—/  SKETCHES  or  otherwise,  in  the  best  manner  Perspectives 
— ._m  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

PARTNERSHIP.  — A Gentleman,  seven 

taTOR/THAS?' asir'l'iM-"-  rwyiT,"ted  La"''  Surveying, 
fishes  to  PURCHASE  a SHALE  in  a well-established  PRACTICE  in 
town  or  country.  „ Principals  only  treated  with.— Address,  682,  Office 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS 

PARTNERSHIP.  — A GENTLEMAN, 

win.  has  had  experience  in  the  City,  and  who  is  prepared  t„  ■mull- 
assiduously  to  his  profession,  wishes  io  PURCHASE  a SHARE 
1 old-established  PRACTICE,  or  to  obtain  an  ENGAGEMENT 
ntn  a prospect  of  future  Partnership  or  Purchase.— Apply,  hi- letter' 
J Messrs.  JOHN  MAOKRELL  4 CO.  21,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

JS7ANTED,  an  experienced  ARCHITECT’S 

> J ASSISTANT,  competent  to  moke  out  working  drawings  and 

pacifications.  Evening  assistance  not  objected  4 ' 

U particulars,  to  W.  If.  Mr.  Humble 

cad,  N.W. 


The  Report  above  mentioned,  a detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bonns  Meeting,  the  returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained  of 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary, 

^ No.  13,  St.  James’s-square,  Loudon,  S.W. 

DARWIN’S  ORIGIN  OP  SPECIES:  A NEW,  REVISED,  AND 
POPULAR  EDITION. 

Ho*  Beady , 6th  and  thoroughly  Kavaed  Edition  (11th  Thousand),  with  Glossary  of  Terms,  Post  Svo.  is.  80. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  BY  MEANS  OF 
NATURAL  SELECTION; 

or,  tlio  Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life. 

By  CHARLES  DARWIN,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Author  of  “ The  Naturalist's  Voyage  Round  the  World,”  &c.  &c. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  AJbemarle-street. 

LYELL’3  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY. 

n-  Ready,  11th  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  2 vols.  8vo.  16s.  each. 

TIIE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY; 

or,  the  Modem  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  it,  Inhabitants,  considered  as  IUintrative  of  Geology. 

By  SIR  CHARLES  LYELL,  Bart.  F.R.S. 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

THE  STUDENT’S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY. 

With  600  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 

fctt.  student  hi.  l„,„,is 

full  explanation  of  the  loading  facta  and  principles  of  the  science.  Now  they  hive  «e.^«ya^.^^3UUi‘ble  Pnce-  which  abuulti  yet  c"",aln  •' 

MONUMENTS  WITHOUT  MEMORIALS. 

Now  Ready,  with  230  Illustrations,  Medium  8vo.  24s. 

RUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES ; 

THEIR  AGE  AND  USES. 

By  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  F.R.S.  Author  of  the  "History  of  Architecture,”  &c.  See. 

... ...  JssKsJsysjsassi »“£■“?■  b“i 

those  Who  have  investigated  the  subject  for  themselves,  son  “Iril!  racch-e  i^d'somo  ^^Vntlitam^rataUoi^^tffl7Sin4ho  iook  i.  ' nf 
book  and  examine  his  234  illustrations  will  be  gratified."— Builder.  ““  a ' ou‘  l00K  11 


sm 


nil 


. • r * 


[March  16,  1872. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  4c. 


T\T ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK,! 

V V FOREMAN,  or  SALESMAN.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 


Address,  A.  JOHNS,  No.  9 


very  experienced 


Y\7  A NTED 

V V DRAUGHTSMAN, 
details,  and  speciflcations,  to  Prepare  some  Designs, 

ings,  Ac.  cither  at  the  Offices  of  the  Advertiser,  or  o' 

but  first-class  assistants  need  apply. —Address,  with  full  particular 
experience,  age,  qualifications,  terms,  Ac.  No.  606,  Office  of  " 
Builder." 


ANTED,  by  a London  Firm,  a JUNIOR 

BUILDER  S"  CLERK.  One  used  to  general  office  works— 
■gcs,  Ac.  A B.  care  ol  Messrs.  Morris 


"VY^ANTED,  a CLERK,  in  a Builder’s  and 

1 T Decorator's  Office.  Must  be  acquainted  with  prime 


"Y17ANTED,  an  experienced  CLERK  of  the 

V V WORKS  to  superintend  some  extensive  alterations  to  a Gentle- 


jnless  they  are  fully  compe- 

... , _.js  as  to  ability  aud  integrity 

from  lemployers  for  five  or  six  years  past— Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  Post- 
office,  Oxford.  The  advertiser  cannot  undertake  .to  reply  to  all  appli- 


WANTED,  a CLERK,  to  go  to  Germany, 

V V One  having  a knowledge  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  having 


,n  Archit 

It  is  most  essential  he  should  speak  French  and  Ger 
No  other  ueed  apply. — Address, 

No.  4‘J,  Tottenham-court-road. 


, SUtiom 


WANTED,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or 

T T SHOP  and  MILL  MANAGING  FOREMAN,  a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, by  a thoroughly  practical  Joiner,  Machinist,  and  Draughts- 
man, of  eighteen  years'  experience  in  working  systematically  joiners 
and  macliinery  in  connexion,  and  superintending  buildings  in  London 
and  country.— Address,  COMO,  16,  Cainpden-strcet,  Kensington,  W. 


ANTED,  a respectable  Young  Man,  to 

V T TAKE  the  CHARGE  of  a BUILDER'S  OFFICE,  and  Keep 
the  Books.  Must  be  competent  to  measure  and  estimate.  Good 
references  required.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  how  long  in 
last  situation,  and  salary  required,  to  .1.  T.  15,  Sloaue-street,  S.W. 


GLASS  CUTTING,  PAPER,  METAL,  AND  COLOUR  TRADES. 


~V\f  ANTED,  a respectable,  well  - educated 

T V Young  Man,  to  act  as  SHOPMAN,  COLLECTOR,  Ac.  and 


ASSIST  in  the  GENERAL  WORKING  of  a JOBBING  BUSINESS. 
None  need  apply  who  have  not  filled  a similar  situatio 
ceptiouable  reference  and  security  — Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating 
every  particular,  SURRY,  229,  Piccadilly. 


TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

"\Y7ANTED,  immediately,  a thoroughly 

V V qualified  ASSISTANT,  accustomed  to  the  general  routine  of 
country  practice.  He  must  be  a neat  and  quick  drauglitsn  ' ' ' 
prepare  working  plans  and  details  from  rough  sketches, 
well,  and  be  quick  at  figures. — Answer,  by  le 


full  particulars)  to  A cure  of  G.  E.  P.  2*2,  Leadcuhjill-sl 


M 


Jid  Bl 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ASON  WANTED.— Piece  Work.  Stone 

and  labour,  or  labour  only.  References  from  Architects 
hlers.  — Address,  558,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


BUILDER’S  or  SURVEYOR’S  CLERK 

WANTED,  capable  of  and  used  to  superintending  repairs  to 
house  property,  and  understand  working  drawings  and  builders' 
looks.  Commencing  salary,  If.  Os  per  week-— Apply,  by  letter  only, 
ttating  age,  experience,  and  hist  situation,  to  U.  P.  care  of  Mr.  Fatter- 
Bou,  8tationer,  Culium-street,  EC. 


A RCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  WANTED. 

r\  WANTED,  for  a few  weeks,  by  an  Architect,  in  the  country, 
the  Assistance  of  a good  and  artistic  DRAUGHTSMAN,  competent  tc 
complete  drawings  aud  details  after  the  plans  and  designs  are  arranged. 
Application  to  be  made  by  letter  only,  addressed.  T.  P.  B.  rare  of  the 
Hall  Porter,  at  the  Whitehall  Club,  Parliament-street,  London,  stating 
terms  and  time  and  place  at  which  an  appointment  may  be  made  in 
Town,  on  MONDAY,  the  18th  instant. 


TO  BREWERS,  WRITERS,  DECORATORS,  4c. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good 

VV  SIGN-WRITER  (steady  Young 'Man).  Would  not  object  to 


fill  up  ti 


TO  BUILDERS. 

"WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first- 

V T class  BUILDER'S  CLERK,  of  many  years'  experience.  Can 
take  out  quantities,  estimate,  write  specifications,  and  a very  good 
draughtsman.  References  given.  Neat  bookkeeper.  Can  price  out 
day  accounts. — Address,  A.  B.  Bridge  House,  St  Leouard's-street, 
Bromley-by-Bow. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  Resi- 

V V dent  CLERK  of  WORKS  on  a Gentleman's  Estate,  by  a Man 
well  acquainted  with  farm  buildings.— Address,  656,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

YVTANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  London, 

V V for  two  or  three  days  a week,  by  a good  GENERAL  and 
PERSPECTIVE  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Eight  years'  experience.— 
Address,  J.  0.  A.  Post-office,  Coleman-street,  EC. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town  or  country.  Good 
references. — Address,  A.  B.  2,  Atlantic-road,  Brixtou,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Good  references.—  Address,  A.  B. 
No.  201,  High-street,  Southwark.  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  would  tike  Stonework.  A MASON 
by  trade.  Good  references. — Address,  565,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

W ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V JUNIOR  CLERK.  Is  a neat  draughtsman,  can  assist  at 
bookkeeping,  and  has  been  used  to  the  general  routine  of  a builder's 
office.— Address,  S.  M.  50,  Thistle-grove.  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

V V FOREMAN  of  MASONS,  or  labour  taken  by  contract  if  re- 
quired. Good  references.— Address,  B.  G.  7,  Rose-cottage,  John-street, 
Upper  Holloway,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a steady,  practical, 
and  energetic  Man.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Ten  years’ 
character  from  one  employer.  References  undeniable.  Aged  38.  No 
ibjection  to  the  country. — Address,  C.  S.  26,  Richmond-road,  Shep- 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN  (Out-doois).  Carpenter  and  Joiner 
by  trade.  Aged  44.  Three  years  with  last  employer.  . First-class  re- 
erences.  Town  or  country.— Address,  A.  Z.  2,  Hubert-road,  New 
Wimbledon,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS.  4c. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Good  mechanical,  geometrical,  perspec- 
ive.  and  colourist ; or  the  SUPERINTENDENCE  of  WORKS  Has 
i thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  building  trades. — Address,  X.  Y. 
No.  21,  Shacklewell-lnne,  near  Kiugsland,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  MANAGER.  No  ob- 
ection  to  the  country. — Address,  S I.  M.  at  Brown's,  4,  Little  Georgc- 
street,  Westminster  Abbey. 

\\7  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
uanagement  of  works.  The  highest  references,  with  first-class  testi- 
nonials  from  last  aud  previous  engagements. — Address,  584,  Office  of 
' The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  and  TIMEKEEPER.  Good  penman,  can  trace 
icatly,  is  quick  and  accurate  at  accounts,  and  practically  acquainted 
with  the  trade.  Good  relerence.  Aged  22.— Address,  113,  Office  of 
' The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

W/" ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V thoroughly  practical  Man  (Carpenter  and  Joinor  by  trade), 
as  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  to  take  the  Euiire  Charge  of  Works, 

A ged  36.  References  and  testimonials  undeniable.  Country  preferred  ; 
no  objection  to  go  abroad. —Address,  E.  L.  143,  Speak-road,  Plough- 
lane,  Battersea. 

YU" ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  SHOP  FOREMAN,  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of 
WORKS,  by  a thoroughly  practical  London  Builder's  Foreman.  Joiner 
and  Staircase-hand  by  trade.  Aged  34.  Good  draughtsman,  and  well 
up  in  piecework  and  machinery  of  all  kinds.  No  objection  to  fill  up 
time  in  the  office.  First-class  testimonials  from  London  Architects 
and  Builders— Address,  A.  B.  FRANKLIN,  5,  Catherine-street, 
Copeiihageu-fltreet,  Culedoniau-road.  N. 

TO  BUILDERS.  4c. 

■WANTED,  by  a GENERAL  FOREMAN, 

VV  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade,  and 
a good  scliobir.  Aged  34.  Two  years  and  n half  character  from  last 
employer,  and  others.  Thoroughly  understands  Building  in  Concrete. 
Well  up  in  setting  out  work,  and  management  of  men. — Address, 
C.  H.  a 41.  DeverU-street,  Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  Loudon. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

Y\T ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Person,  an 

V V ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK.  Eligible  to  take  off  quantities, 
measure  up  work,  and  prepare  estimates;  also  a good  accountant 
Aged  33  years. — Address,  T.  G.  22,  Norland-road,  Shepherd's-bush.W. 

ATT- ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  os  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  CAR- 
TENTERS  and  JOINERS.  Town  or  country.  Twelve  years'  expe- 
rience. Good  reference.— Address,  J,  B.  R.  46,  Cloth  Fair,  Smith- 
field,  Loudon,  EX'. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V all  ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  otherwise. 
Well  up  in  setting  out  work  and  superintending  men.  Has  carried 
out  large  works.  Carpenter  by  trade.  Good  references.  Aged  32.  — 
Address,  T.  A.  29,  Hollingtou-street,  Avenue-road,  Camberwell. 

\XT ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

V V MACHINIST,  a SITUATION,  to  WORK  MOULDING 

MACHINE,  GENERAL  JOINER,  4c.  Can  make  cutters,  and  do  own 
repairs,  if  required. — Address,  J.  KINGSBURY,  28,  Art-street, 
Wolverhampton. 

YX7ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Joiner  bj 
trade.  Well  up  in  setting  out  work  aud  superintending  men.  Accus 
tomed  to  all  kinds  of  machinery  in  the  building  trade. — Address,  E.  E. 
No.  126,  Warwiek-street,  Pimlico.  S.W. 

S TIME  AND  STORE  KEEPER 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  above,  by 

I V a respectable  Man,  Carpenter  by  trade.  Can  fill  up  his  time 


. . -espectable  Man,  Carpel 
in  superintending,  fixing,  joiner's 
duce  good  testimonials. — Address, 


of  " The  Builder. 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 


■WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  IM- 

TT  PROVE R.  Has  been  in  the  trade  for  the  last  four  years.  I 


o the  Manager 
Silvertown,  Essex.— Address,  S.  P.  32, 


"Y\TANTED,byan  experienced  ASSISTANT, 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  temporary  or  otherwise.  Canprepar- 


orking,  detail  drawings,  perspectives 
Willing  to  give  evening  assistance.  1 
oderatc.  Aged  28. — Address,  H.  G.  42,  C 
Park,  Harow-road.  W. 


country, 
uey-road,  St 


■WANTED,  by  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

n an  ARCHITECTURAL  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  very  com- 
petent in  construction,  and  can  prepare  practical  detail  drawings, 
aud  efficiently  discharge  the  usual  duties.  Has  excellent  testimo- 
nials. Terms.  30s.  per  week.— Address,  THE  SQUARE,  Post-office, 
Blackhenth-hill,  Greenwich,  S.E. 


WANTED,  CHARGE  of  a JOB,  or  CLERK  i 

V V of  WORKS,  by  a practical  Man.  Understands  levelling  andi 
surveying.  No  bonus  given. —Address.  698,  Office  of  "Tho  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a CLERK,  of  great  expe- 

V V rience  and  ability,  a RE-ENGAGE31ENT.  Well  up  in  esti- 
mating and  accounts.  High  testimonials. — Address,  610,  Office  of 
" The  Builder." 

X\T  AN  TED,  by  a Practical  BRICKLAYER, 

V V PIECEWORK.  LABOUR  ONLY.— Address,  B.  C.  9,  Strcwani 
place,  King's-rond,  Chelsea. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

\XT ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

V V SITUATION  as  PLUMBER  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 
FIXER.  -Address,  11.  G.  R.  Church-street,  Eslier,  Surrey. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

"07ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  19, 

VV  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  office  of  the  above.  Four  years'  i 
experience  under  articles.— 'Address,  A.  F.  W.  397,  Bethnal-green- J 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

YV7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  EMPLOY- J 

VV  MENT  as  THREE-BRANCH  HAND  Can  do  gasfitting  1 

and  plain  zinework.— Direct,  PLUMBER,  Mr.  Mansfield's,  Engineer,  1 
No.  13,  Cninelia-road,  Blue  Anchor-road,  Bermondsey. 

YY7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  35, 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  BUILDER'S  GENERAL  FORE-l| 
MAN.  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  In  town  or  country.  Bricklayer  by  1 
trade.  Can  make  detail  and  working  drawings,  and  measure  up  i| 
work.  Could  take  the  entire  management  of  a jobbing  business. -1 
First-class  references  from  London  architects  aud  late  employer.—  1 
Address,  W.  B.  Church-street,  Rickmanswortli,  Herts. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

YV7ANTED,  by  a Junior  ASSISTANT,  a 

W RE-ENGAGEMENT,  temporary  or  otherwise.  Can  prepare  1 
contract  aud  detail  drawings,  assist  at  quantity-work,  4c. — W.  L.  if 
No.  30,  Abingdon-road,  Kensington,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. AND  OTHERS. 

Y\7  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  { 

V V DRAUGHTSMAN.  EMPLOYMENT,  accustomed  to  prepare  j 
finished,  working,  and  detail  drawings,  to  design,  4c.  and  is  well  up  ] 
in  construction. — Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  25,  Arlington-street,  New  North-  J 
road,  N. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS.  ENGINEERS,  4c' 1 

YI7 ANTED,  immediate  EMPLOYMENT,! 

W ^ DRAUGHTSMAN.  COLOURIST,  QUANTITY  CLERK.. 
Aged  39  (Married).  Town  or  country.  No  objection  to  a builder's, 
contractor's,  timber  merchant's,  engineer's,  4c.;  or  as  Bookkeeper, 
Timekeeper,  4c.— Address,  D.  at  Puckeridge,  Ware. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a MASON,  a SITUATION  'j 

V V ns  FOREMAN.  Is  industrious  aud  proficient  in  the  best  class 
of  work,  and  call  give  the  highest  references  for  ability  to  manage  ini-  . 
portuut  work.— Address,  A.  P.  W.  5,  Mount-terrace,  Westminstex- 
rood,  Lambeth. 

PLUMBING,  GAS  and  HOT- WATER! 

1 FITTING.— A thoroughly  practical  Middle-aged  Man  wiohes  t«vj 
TAKE  WORK  in  any  of  the  above.  Labour  only,  iu  Town  or  country. . 
Has  plenty  of  good  tools.  First-class  references.— Address,  I'LL  MBER,  l| 
No.  6,  Wingrove-plaoe,  Clerkeuwell,  E.C. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AA7" ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a good; 

V V PLU M BER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Cm  do  plain  zinework 
and  gasfitting.  Good  references  il  wanted.— Address,  J.  S.  P.  03, 
Philip-struet,  Kingslaud-road. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

■\Y7ANTED,  by  a highly  respectable  MarriecL 

VV  Man.  aged  46,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  (not- 
Working)  of  PAINTERS.  GLAZIERS,  4c.  or  to  Take  the  Manage-, 
meut  of  a Business.  Eight  years  in  last  situation.  The  highest- 
references.— Address,  156,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

W ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a- 

VV  first-class  GRA1NER  and  MARBLER.  Piecework.— Address,' 
A.  G.  37,  Willes-road,  Kentish-town,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

w ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

VV  G RAINER,  MARBLER,  and  PAPERHANGER.  Terms, 
8d,  per  hour.  Town  or  country. — Address,  II.  WATSON,  1,  Little-'- 
Georgo-street,  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a prac-: 

V V tlcal  JOINER  and  CARPENTER  Good  mechanic,  both  at 
the  bench  and  jobbing.  Aged  47.  Town  preferred.— Address,  603,  ‘ 
Office  of  "The  Builder." 

w ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  arespect-i 

VV  able  Sian,  aged  35,  as  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  GLAZIER.  1 
and  Plain  ZINCWORKEll,  or  as  a thoroughly  good  hand  iiti 
the  Jobbiug  line.  Willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful  in  ajy- 
thing  required.  Wages  no  object— Address,  H.  H.  22a,  Gloucester-; 
grove,  Gloueester-road,  Brompton,  S.W. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

V V MODELLER,  whose  productions  in  "Terra"  have  been  most 
successful  in  obtaining  adoption,  aud  by  the  most  eminent  architects,  i 
A thoroughly  industrious  man,  and  is  prepared  to  produce  many  new. 
things  in  roof  coverings,  4c.  alike  useful,  ornamental,  aud  market-' 
able.  — Address,  P.  W.  A.  5,  Mount-terrace,  Herculea-buildingS,; 
Lambeth. 

A IT  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA-i 

V V TION,  a Carpenter  by  trade,  as  FORESIAN,  CLERK,  or 
YARD  FOREMAN,  Ac.  Well  up  in  drawings  and  office  work.  Wages 
moderate.  First-cbiss  reference  from  present  employ.-  Address,  J.  B- 
No.  9,  Uopemaker-street.  Finsbury-square,  Loudon,  EX'. 

TO  AUCTIONEERS  AND  LAND  AGENTS. 

\\T ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (aged  20), 

V V who  is  a good  draughtsman,  and  has  had  practical  experience,' 
a SITUATION  in  an  Office  where  be  can  IMPROVE  biniself.  Salary 
not  a consideration.— Address,  401,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

YV7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  of  respect-: 

V V ability  (iu  the  Provinces),  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK 
of  WORKS.  If  required  would  execute  supplementary  drawings  in 
connexion  therewith.  Mason  by  trade.  For  many  years  past  has 
had  the  management  of  the  constructive  portions  of  buildings 
(chiefly  in  Yorkshire),  public,  domestic,  aud  ecclesiastical,  and  ia 
now  finishing  a large  church.  Has  a thorough  knowledge  of  masonry, 
brickwurk,  and  sanitary  matters,  and  a good  knowledge  of  the  other 
building  trades.  Is  a good  architectural  draughtsman,  specimens  Of 
which  can  lie  forwarded.  Unexceptionable  references.— D1LSTON, 
Office  of  “The  Builder.” 

TT’MPLOYMENT  WANTED,  as  ENGINE- 

l7i  DRIVER,  by  a Young  Man  (single),  aged  29,  who  has  bad  the 
charge  and  management  of  machinery  for  thirteen  years  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Speaks  French  welL  Would  not  object  to  go  abroad  again. 
Experienced  in  saw-mills  and  works  for  preparing  timber.  Unexcep- 
tionable testimonials.  State  Wages.— Address,  E.  D.  Post-office,  Yeovil, 
Somerset. 
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Megaliths  and  Tumuli : their  probable  Eras , 
il  Architects,”  and  Purposes. 
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E have  traced  the  out. 


line,  and  shown  the 
probability,  we  con- 
ceive,  of  a very  high 
antiquity,  as  a class, 
for  the  main  mass  of 
the  rude  but  gigantic 
and  lasting  monu- 
ments of  our  Pagan 
ancestors  of  the 
hitherto  prehistoric 
past;  and  have  pointed 
to  the  probable  “architects”  of  these  monu- 
ments; whatever  evidence  there  may  be  in 
favour  of  a slight  sprinkling  of  a few  special 
examples,  reared  by  their  successive  descendants, 
down  into  ages  more  or  less  approximating 
towards  the  historic  close  of  the  long  existing  pre- 
historic Pagan  era;  which  is  now  fully  proved  and 
recognised  as  having  extended  back  at  least  to 
the  drift-implement  men  of  glacial  times, — 
probably  50,000  years  ago.*  And,  above  all, 
the  dolmens  appear  to  have  preceded  most  of 
the  other  forms ; although,  among  their  African 
precursors,  there  would  seem  to  have  not  only 
been  dolmens,  but  stone  circles  single  and  con- 
centric, trilithons,  tumuli,  and  many  other  forms 
of  such  monuments,  in  vast,  central,  and,  as  it 
were,  metropolitan  and  dispersive  abundance. 
Even  Mr.  Fergusson  cannot  help  inadvertently 
indicating  the  probably  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
dolmens,  as  a class, — or,  at  least,  of  the  dolmen 
builders, — notwithstanding  his  sweeping  general 
conclusion,  without  any  legitimate  or  adequate 
premisses,  that  we  can  see,  to  the  contrary. 
At  page  329  he  says : — “In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  the  cave  men  [of 
the  glacial  or  Arctic  era]  and  the  dolmens 
seem  not  only  conterminous,  hut  their  fre. 
fluency  seems  generally  to  he  coincident."  And 
as  to  the  era  of  the  cave-men  themselves  and 
their  stone  implements  (p.  509),  he  speaks  of 
“the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  cave  men, 
or  the  palaaolithic  stone  implements,  the  age  of 
which  we  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  leave 
wrapped  in  the  mists  of  the  long  prehistorical 
past”  ; these  men,  as  he  fully  admits,  having 
existed  under  Arctic  or  glacial  influences,  in  their 
caves,  conterminous  with  dolmen  localities,  in 
“ a climate  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Arctic  North 
America  ;”  and  “ the  inhabitants  of  these  caves 
had  all  the  habits  of  people  now  dwelling  in  the 
Arctic  regions.”  Yet  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  argu- 
ments for  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  the 
dolmens  themselves  all  this  appears  to  be  for- 
gotten. Into  the  apparent  inconsistency,  how- 
evei’,  we  have  no  space  here  to  enter.  Still,  we 
may  remark  that  his  idea  that  the  dark-hued 
(ex-African)  dolmen-builders  of  this  country 
originally  inhabited  the  Zow-lands,  and  built  there 
no  dolmens ; but  were  at  last  driven,  by  Bryts 
(or  other  comparatively  recent  races),  up  into 

* See  p.  197,  ante. 


the  mountainous  fastnesses  of  Wales  and  Cum- 
berland ; and  only  there  and  then  began  to 
build  their  dolmens,  appears  to  us  to  be 
just  as  clear  a perversion  and  reversal  of 
the  probabilities  of  ,the  case  as  that  the 
rude  stone  monument  builders  of  Europe  got 
their  ideas  from  the  Romans ; or  that  the 
Greeks, — those  mere  children  'of  antiquity,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us  the  Egyptian  priests  regarded 
them,  by  comparison  with  the  hoar  antiquity  of 
the  Thebans  of  Upper  Egypt, — instructed  the 
Indian,  Aryan,  or  other  ancients  of  the  East ; — 
opinions  which  Mr.  Fergusson  almost  seems  him- 
self to  entertain.  That  the  ex-African  and  Arctic 
dolmen  builders  of  the  high  lands  of  this  country, 
in  Wales,  Cumberland,*  Northumberland,  &c.> 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  high  lands  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  were  aboriginally  residents  of  these 
high  lands,  though  of  African  descent ; that  their 
Arctic  caves  and  dolmens  were  conterminous; 
and  that  they  erected  these  dolmens  there,  as 
they  did  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  France,  even 
before  the  low  level  lands  of  Britain  had  reached 
up  to  sea  level  after  the  drift  implement  era,  we 
think,  ismuch  more  probable  than  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
hypothesis.  That  they  afterwards  spread  down- 
wards from  higher  to  lower  lands  is  more  likely. 

But  the  chief  object  which  we  have  now  in 
view  is  to  consider,  as  far  as  our  limited  space 
will  allow,  the  probable  purposes  of  the  rude 
monuments  of  the  Pagan  era.  And  as  we  desire 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Fergusson,  as  far  as  we  pos- 
sibly and  reasonably  can,  we  shall  first  of  all 
note  what  he  says  of  these,  or  of  certain  of 
these,  probable  purposes ; with  which,  to  some 
extent,  we  agree,  so  far  as  they  go. 

The  summary  and  result  of  the  whole  of  his 
elaborate  and  interesting  inquiry  is,  “ that 
honour  to  the  dead,  and  propitiation  of  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  seem  to  have  been  the 
two  leading  ideas  that  both  in  the  East  and  West 
gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  these  hitherto  mys- 
terious structures,  which  are  found  so  numerously 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  Old  World.” 
Again  he  says  (on  same  page)  : “ With  the 
fewest  possible  exceptions,  and  these  of  the 
most  insignificant  character1,  their  connexion 
with  the  relics  of  the  dead  can  be  proved,  from 
all  having  become  places  for  ancestral  worship  ; 
and  having,  under  various  forms,  been  used  for 
commemorating  or  honouring  departed  spirits." 
They  were  reared,  he  conceives,  “by  dead- 
reverencing,  ancestor-worshipping  people  ” (379), 
who  made  “offerings  to  the  dead,”  and  were 
“ kindred  races  of  mankind,  with  whom  respect 
for  the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors  was  a lead- 
ing characteristic.”  Stone  circles  of  theirs,  in 
North  Africa  (311),  were  “ evidently  connected 
with  the  religious  rites  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  these  regions.”  The  great  stone  circle  of 
Drumbo,  in  Ireland, — 580  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
second  only  to  Avebury  itself,  with  “one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Irish  dolmens”  in  the 
centre,  called  the  Giant’s  Grave, — or  “ bedd,” — 
and  probably  “ the  grave  of  a chief,” — Mr.  Fer- 
gusson suggests  (p.  229),  may  have  been  used 
“for  celebrating  funereal  games  or  ceremonies 
round  the  tomb." 

Well,  surely  all  this  gibes  to  show  that  these 
circles,  tumuli,  and  other  earthworks  and  ram- 
parts, dolmens,  kists,  chambers,  and  so-called 
altar-stones  were  something  more  than  mere 
places  of  burial,  even  according  to  Mr.  Fergus- 
son’s own  ideas,  since  they  were  “ places  of 
worship,”  where  “religious  rites”  and  “cere- 
monies ” of  the  dead,  in  “ departed  spirit 
worship  ” were  conducted  ? And  a very 
curious  sort  of  hero-worship  is  that  of  the 
“dear  spirits.”  How  is  it,  too,  then,  that 
only  Christians  are  said  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
to  have  associated  “ their  places  of  tvorship  ” 

* It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  supposed  great  range  of 
high  mountain  land  in  the  heart  of  Africa  is  called  by 
natives  “Jebel  el  Kumri."  It  is  so  named  iu  Hughes’s 
Physical  Map  of  Africa.  The  word,  however,  seems  still 
more  closely  akin  to  “ Cymry  ” than  to  “ Cumberland." 


with  their  burial-places;  and  that  it  is  “applying 
a Christian  precedent  to  a Pagan  people  “ to  say 
that  the  barrows  of  Stonehenge  were  “ gathered 
round  the  sacred  precincts”  of  that  assuredly 
“ sacred  enclosure  ” (Druidically  speaking)  as  a 
place  of  worship  ; — ive  shall  not  call  it  a 
“ temple  ” ? we  hear  little,  if  anything,  from 
the  Welsh  bards  themselves,  as  to  “ temples,” 
but  much  about  “ sacred  enclosures,”  “ circles,” 
“fenced enclosures,”  “ramparts,”  “ sanctuaries,” 
“ dales  where  the  courses  surround  the  circles,” 
the  “ sacred  course,”  where — 

“rapidly  moving,  in  tho  course  of  tho  sky,  in  circles, 
and  uneven  numbers,  druids  and  bards  unite  to  celebrate 
the  [central]  Leader," 

“round  tho  sanctuary  of  the  uneven  number." 

“Whilst  the  circular  revolution  was  performed 

the  assembled  train  were  dancing and  sieging 

in  cadence,  with  garlands  on  their  brows.  Loud  was  the 
clattering  of  shields  round  the  ancient  cauldron  [or  cup, 
of  inspiration  from  Ceredwyn]  in  frantic  mirth." 

For  jovial  cantrips  such  as  these  why  might 
not  the  area  of  the  great  circle  enclosing  the 
two  inner  and  lesser  circles  of  Avebury  (or  the 
circuit  of  Stonehenge  either)  be  five  times  that 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  ? We  need  not  imagine 
that  such  places  were  ever  intended  for  congre- 
gations either  sitting  or  standing  in,  as  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson supposes  ; for  either  witnessing  spectacles 
or  hearing  harangues  or  sermons.  But  what 
arena  could  be  better  fitted  for  assemblies 
of  people,  singing,  dancing,  and  ending  round 
“ the  sacred  course  in  a serene  morning,” 
in  frantic  mirth,  with  inspiration  (of  a kind) 
in  their  hearts,  and  garlands  on  their  brows  ; 
till,  like  dancing  whirling  dervishes  at  their 
devotions,  some  one  or  other  fell  out  of  his  ranks, 
“ stirred  up  ” or  “ awakened,”  in  this  “revival,” 
into  a fit  of  entrancement,  sacred  ecstasy,  or 
God-possession,  and  was  “ chaired  ” as  an  Oracle, 
or  as  Deon, — thus  to  “ celebrate  the  Leader”  ? 

But  what  of  the  oaks  and  groves  of  the 
Druids  ? In  hunting  out  these  and  other  pas- 
sages and  expressions  quoted  from  the  Welsh 
bards,  we  did  not  happen  to  come  upon  even  one 
about  either  trees  or  oaks  any  more  than  tem- 
ples, far  less  serpents,  sun-worship,  or  astro- 
nomy. Yet  no  doubt  such  were  just  the  sort  of 
people  against  whom  the  early  Christian  priest- 
hood fulminated  mandates  against  “the  worship, 
pers  of  trees  a?uZ  stones.”  Must  not  both  stones 
and  trees,  then,  have  been  venerated,  and  used,  in 
their  “ sacred  enclosures  ” ? In  the  Sub-Hima- 
layas there  are  Druids  who  chant  or  sing  and 
dance  in  circles  of  trees,  with  a stone  at  each 
tree. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  obviously  to  do  with 
“ departed  spirits,”  after  all.  The  one  central 
druidical  “Leader”  was  their  God,  Deon,  or 
Hu,  Apollo,  or  whatever  we  may  call  him,  as 
manifesting  Himself  in  a taliesin,  or  initiated 
and  inspired  bard  or  druid,  in  the  caer,  or  chair 
or  figurative  womb,  kist  vaen,  dolmen,  or  “ simu- 
lative tomb  ” of  “ the  Goddess  of  Death,"  Cered- 
wyn. “ I have  died:  I have  revived : I am 
now  Taliesin,”  said  the  bard.  His  death  was 
the  simulative  death  of  entranced  inspiration,  in 
the  simulative  tomb,  kist,  sarcophagus,  or  coffin, 
whence  he  was  “ born  again,”  into  the  new  and 
divine  awakened  life  of  trance, — “the  life  of 
the  Gods.”  “ I require  men  to  be  born  again,’’ 
said  Deon,  as  the  true  purpose  of  the  druidical 
religion ; and  the  Taliesin  or  God-possessed 
says,  “twice  have  I been  born,”  and  “com- 
plete is  my  chair  in  Caer  Sidi  : neither  disorder 
nor  old  age  will  oppress  him  who  is  within 
it”  : he  was  now  one  of  “ the  deathless  brother- 
hood,” of  “the  twice-born,” — “first,  born  in 
the  egg  [an  ovate]  : next,  born  out  of  the  egg 
[a  bard].” 

Far  other  than  mere  “-departed  spirit  worship,” 
as  this  was,  the  druidical  like  other  doctrines 
may  havebeen  apt  to  degenerate  into  it,  with  its 
trance  and  other  mediums  and  spirit-circles;  and, 
in  a sort  of  saint  worship,  the  sacred  enclosures 
may  have  become  surrounded  and  embedded  with 
the  dead,  just  as  every  second  or  third  Christian 
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Church  is  by  its  churchyard  and  its  tombs, — 
its  God’s  Acre,  and  its  Paradise,  or  city  of  the 
dead;  but  so  far  from  this  implying  the 
“application  of  a Christian  precedent  to  a 
Pagan  people,”  it  is  the  Christians  who 
must  have  adopted  the  Pagan  practice  of  as- 
sociating their  places  of  burial  with  their  places 
of  worship,  even  on  Mr.  Fergusson’s  own  prin- 
ciples. There  are  churches  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands  which  to  this  day  are  called  “The 
Stanes,”  or  Stones,  as  if  even  the  name  of  some 
Pagan  Stonehenges  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Christians,  as  well  as  the  Pagan  sites  and  prac- 
tices too. 

The  fact  that  the  Romans  made  no  allusion  to 
Stonehenge,  we  may  here  note,  is  of  little  force, 
considering  that  the  French  occupied  Algeria  for 
many  years  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of 
all  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dolmens,  stone 
circles,  &c.,  there  and  elsewhere  in  North 
Africa.* 

Whilst  pointing  out  the  general  association  of 
the  actual  tombs  of  the  dead  with  simulative 
tombs,  devoted  to  religious  rites,  it  must  be  noted 
that  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson  himself  a host  of 
instances  occur  in  which  dolmens  or  kistvaens 
have  all  the  appearance  of  being  nothing  more 
than  what  he  calls  “simulated  tombs.”  But 
of  the  precise  uses  or  purposes  of  these 
simulated  tombs  he  hardly  gives  any  defi- 
nite idea.  He  thus  speaks  of  these  “ Bedds,” 
as  the  Irish  call  them,  in  connexion  with 
the  real  and  generally  underground  tombs, 
kist-vaens,  or  dolmens,  with  special  reference  to 
a singularly  typical  tumulus,  with  three  con- 
centric circles  of  stones,  rising  circle  above  as 
well  as  within  circle,  round  and  up  to  a central 
dolmen  at  the  top,  in  Aveyron,  and  called  “ the 
dolmen  do  Bousquet.” 

“So  far  as  I know,  none  of  these  dolmen-crowned 
tumuli  hare  been  dug  into,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
would  be  curious  to  know  whether  the  external  dolmenf 
is  the  real  or  only  a simulated  tomb.  My  own  impression 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  latter  hypothesis,  inasmuch  as  a 
true  mid  a false  tomb  are  characteristic  of  all  similar  monu- 
ments. In  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  they  co-existed.  In 
every  Buddhist  tope,  without  exception,  there  is  a tee. 

. ...  A still  raoro  apposite  illustration,  however,  is 
found  in  the  tombs  around  Agra  and  Delhi.  In  all  those 
of  any  pretension  the  body  is  buried  in  the  earth,  in  a 
vault  below  the  floor  of  the  tomb,  and  a gravestone  laid 
over  it ; but  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  under  the  dome, 
there  is  always  a simulated  sarcophagus  [or  lrist],  which  is 
the  only  one  seen  by  visitors.  This  is  carried  even  fart  her 
in  the  tomb  of  the  great  Akbar  (1556,  1605).  Over  the 
vault  is  raised  a pyramid,  surrounded,  not  like  this 
tumulus,  by  three  rows  of  stones,  but  by  three  rows  of 
pavilions ; and  on  the  top,  exposed  to  the  air,  is  a simulated 
tomb  [or  last],  placed  exactly  as  this  dolmen  is.  No  two 
buildings  could  well  seem  more  different,  at  first ; but 
their  common  parentage  and  purpose  (?)  can  hardly  be 
mistaken ; and  it  must  be  curious  to  know  whether  the 
likeness  extends  to  the  double  tomb  also." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Fergusson  means  it  to  be 
inferred  that  tho  encircled  or  enclosed  and 
dolmened  tumulus,  being  so  like  in  principle  and 
arrangements  to  Akbar’s  monument,  must  be  of 
much  the  same  age,  although  the  evidence  for 
that  is  just  about  as  slender  as  it  would  be  to  urge 
that  the  stone  implements  of  Britons  (if  we  may 
so  [call  them)  of  the  glacial  drift  must  be  of 
much  the  same  age  as  tho  stone  implements  of 
Britons  of  the  Roman  era  (nearly  50,000  years, 
at  least,  later,  probably),  because  the  one  sort 
is  “ exactly  like  ” the  other. 

The  chief  races  who  honoured  their  dead  by 
the  peculiarity  of  tomb-rearing  are  thus  speci- 
fied, although  the  great  North  African  dolmen 
and  circle  builders,  and  High  Asiatic  tumulus 
rearers,  are  not  so  explicitly  named  as  they 
might  be. 

“ The  peculiarity  is  most  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
CJfDBBLTiNG  races,  whom  wc  have  generally  been  in  tho 
habit  of  designating  as  the  Turanian  races  of  mankind. 
But  if  that  term  is  objected  to,  the  tomb-building  races 
may  be  specified,— -from  the  East,— as  the  Chinese  ; the 
Mongols  in  Tartary,  or  Mogols,  as  they  were  called,  in 
India;  the  Tartars,  in  their  own  country,  or  in  Persia; 
the  Ancient  Pelasgi,  in  Greece  ; the  Etrurians,  in  Italy  ; 
and  the  races  [North  African  and  Upper  Asian,  we  shall 
call  them],  whoever  they  were,  who  preceded  [and  pro- 
duced ?]  the  Celts  in  Europe.  But  the  tomb-building 
people,  par  excellence,  in  the  old  world,  were  the  Egyptians 
[African,  of  course].  Not  only  were  the  funereal  rites 
the  most  important  element  in  tho  religious  life  of  the 
people  ; but  they  began  at  an  age  earlier  than  the  history 
or  tradition  of  any  other  nation  carries  us  back  to.  Tho 
great  pyramid  of  Gizeh  was  erected  certainly  as  early  as 
3,000  years  before  Christ ; yet  it  must  be  the  lineal  descendant 
of  a rude-chnmbcred  tumulus  or  cairn,  with  external  access 
to  the  chambers  [just  such  a one  as  that  of  New  Grange, 


* The  general  principles  of  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  sketch  the  first  rough  outline  will  soon  solve  the  whole 
problem  of  the  ethnic  origins,  and  even  the  probable,  dates, 
of  such  structures  as  Stonehenge,  Avebury,  and  New 
Grange. 

t It  must  be  noted  that  Mr.  Fergusson  uses  the  name 
dolmen  as  a class  title,  which  includes  kist-vaens  as  well 
as  dolmen  s proper,  and  cromlechs,  being  of  kindred  forma- 
tion, whether  great  or  small. 


or  the ‘Sorcery  Hall’  (or  simulative  tomb  ?)  at  Maeshowe]  ; 
and  it  seems  difficult  to  calculate  how  many  thousands  of 
years  ti  must  have  requited  before  such  rude  sepulchres  as 
those  our  ancestors,  erected, — mnny  (?)  probably  after  the 
Christian  era,— could  have. been  elaborated  into  the  most 
perfect  and  most  gigantic  specimens  of  masonry  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen." 

If  we  rightly  understand  this,  surely  it  means 
that  the  chambered  tumuli,  such  as  those  of  our 
ancestors,  are  of  a much  more  ancient  type,  at 
least,  than  that  of  the  Pyramid  of  some  5,000 
years  of  age,  and  just  such  as  the  North  African 
predecessors  of  the  Pyramid  builders,  must  have 
given  origin  to,  both  in  Africa  and  Ireland. 
Nevertheless,  the  tumuli  builders  of  the  East 
may  have  combined  with  the  chamber  or  dolmen 
builders  of  the  South  in  the  enterable  chambered 
or  kisted  tumuli,  which  are  said  to  be  more 
peculiar  to  the  West  than  either  to  the  South  or 
to  the  East,  alone. 

Anyhow,  simulative  tombs  are  regarded  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  as  a very  general  feature  con- 
nected with  megaliths  and  tumuli.  But  not  only 
so : the  dolmens,  as  a class,  are  simulative  tombs, 
the  conn  exion  of  which  with  actual  tombs  at  all 
has  not  been  established,  even  when  associated 
with  tumuli,  as  we  have  just  seen.  And  the 
simulative  tomb,  whether  with  or  without  a real 
one,  is  a mystery  which  requires  a different  line 
of  research  altogether  than  a merely  archaeo- 
logical or  antiquarian  one,  to  enable  us  to  divine 
or  reach  its  purpose.  The  author  of  “ The  Budd- 
hist Emblem  of  Architecture,”*  we  do  believe, 
was  not  far  off  that  purpose  in  the  brief  gene- 
ralisation, from  various  ancient  sources,  here 
quoted ; and  which,  we  may  at  once  say,  mani- 
festly relates,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  to  the 
simulative  death  of  cntrancement,  often  in  simu- 
lative tombs,  and  lasts,  dolmens,  or  bedds, 
coffins,  “ elegant  couches,”  as  in  Egypt  and 
at  Babylon,  or  on  altars  of  self-11  sacrifice,” 
divine  self-abnegation,  or  God-possession,  as 
in  modem  Thibet,  which  simulative  death  has 
been  already  shown,  in  the  Builder,  to  be  a key  to 
ancient  religious  mysteries, + both  magical,  as 
were  the  Pagan  religions  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  a higher  order,  as  were  the 
Buddhist  and  Brahminical,  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Druidical ; no  less  than  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian,  or  the  Free-Masonic  mysteries. 

“ In  all  .those  mysteries  which  were  ’held  in  such  high 
veneration  by  the  aucients,  and  the  types  of  which  have 
descended  in  a chain  of  unbroken  succession  even  to  our 
own  days,  the  attainment  of  the  crowning  point  of  the 
craft  was  typical  of  death.  It  was  alone  by  passing 
through  tho  vale  of  its  shadow  that  porfect  light,  [the 
well-known  ‘ lucidity ' of  enhancement"]  could  be  ob- 
tained. Apuleius,  in  the  eleventh  hook  of  his  ‘ Meta- 
morphosis, or  Fable  of  the  Golden  Ass,’  describes 
minutely  this  completion  of  initiation ; the  night-like 
darkness ; the  approach  to  the  confines  of  death;  and  then, 
in  the  very  midst  of  this  darkness,  the  Light  revealed  to 
him  [and  in  Aim].  In  some  of  the  various  versions  of 
these  mysteries  it  is  said  that  the  candidate  was  shrouded 
in  the  shudder-cloth  of  death;  vras  placed  in  that  narrow 
home  to  which  tee  all  must  go ; was  raised  again,  and  went 
forth  the  new-born  and  perfect  craftsman.  In  others  it 
was  represented  by  the  candidate  passing  through  an  oval, 
symbolising  that  as  he  entered  this  scene  of  woe  so  must 
he  go  forth  agaiu.  Thus  was  it  that  we  find  death  styled, 
in  ancient  writ,  tho  portal  of  life." 

There  is  an  allusion  hero  to  “the  narrow 
home  ” which  reminds  us  of  this  passage  in  the 
Taliesin  records  of  the  Druids  : — 

“In  the  dales,  where  the  courses  surround  THE 
circle  [or  C'aerl  He  [Hu]  arouses  who  is  partly  covered 
and  partly  bright.  [He  is  now,  says  Davies,  in  the 
mystic  cel!  (or  kist  or  chamber),  giving  direotion  to  his  at- 
tendants.] . . . Let  the  renowned,  the  enterprising  [Eidiol 
or  Ambrosius,  whose  actions  are  recorded  in  theGoclodin] 
be  lulled  in  sleep.  But  let  Hu  mildly  warm  him  with  his 
divine  presence.  The  mau  who  rushes  forth,  when  the  foe 
lies  in  ambush,  is  the  vu-D-fellow  of  him  who  rests  in  the 
narrow  house  beneath  the  tumulus." 

The  allusion  to  a chambered  tumulus  like 
those  encircled  “sorcery-halls”  at  Maeshowe  in 
Orkney,  and  New  Grange  in  Ireland,  seems  here 
to  be  evident ; but  we  need  not  wait  to  consider 
the  special  meaning  of  the  context,  which  relates 
to  Him, — Hu, — of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  “lived 
and  died  alternately.”  We  merely  wished  to 
show  that  the  simulative  tombs  were  associated 
with  simulative  death,  as  indeed  has  already 
been  done,  in  the  Builder,  while  treating  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  EgyptJ  and  elsewhere.  The 
Druidical  and  various  other  Pagan  doctrines  have 
also  been  treated  of  on  this  principle  in  our 
journal,  in  a series  of  Letters,  to  which  we  may 
here  refer.  § 


* Captain  T.  Latter,  B.N.I.,  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Arracan. 

t See  Letters  referred  to  below. 

t Sec  articles  on  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  Builder  of  24th 
September,  1864,  and  19th  September,  1868. 

8 See  Letters  in  Builder,  by  J.  E.  Dove,  on  “"Wing  and 
other  Symbols,”  October  16th,  1858,  and  January  15t  h,  1859; 
on  “ Geometrical  and  other  Symbols,"  April  4th  and  18th, 
June  0th,  and  July  11th,  1863  ; on  “ Circular  Rock  Marks 
andother  Symbols,"  J uly  2nd,  October  22ud,  and  December 
17th,  1864;  and  various  others. 
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But  merely  to  indicate  all  that  this  subject 
involves  would  require  an  inquiry  and  a volume  i 
at  least  as  extensive  as  Mr.  Fergusson’s;  and  ; 
all  we  can  do  here  is  merely  to  offer  a few  dis-  i 
jointed  remarks  on  so  vast  a subject. 

That  the  worship  of  “departed  spirits,”  real 
or  imaginary,  has  been  one  form  of  error  in  I 
religion  which  was  very  prevalent  in  ancient 
times  appears  to  be  undoubted ; and  we  may 
just  hint  that  this  Pagan  form  of  error,  as  a 
positive  and  intentional  "religion,”  seems  to  be  on  I 
the  high  way  to  a full-fledged  revival  in  modern 
times. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  into  which  all 
so-called  religion  may  be  said  to  have  ranged  ] 
itself  in  practice,  both  in  old  and  in  recent  | 
times, — Monotheism  and  Polytheism.  That  the  | 
veneration  of  the  dead,  or  the  worship  of  “ de-  i 
parted  spirits,’ ’ belongs  to  the  order  of  polytheism  | 
there  really  cannot  be  a rational  doubt.  The 
object  of  worshi  pbecomes  “ a God,”  whatever  < 
it  be  ; and  even  were  it  an  image  or  idol, — " Gods 
of  silver  and  gold,” — or  even  a stone,  far  less  a 
real  or  supposed  human  being,  “ departed  or  not 
departed.”  “These  be  thy  Gods!”  a phrase 
applied  to  those  who  “served”  the  “golden 
calf,”  may  quite  as  legitimately  be  addressed 
to  “the  servants  of  tho  spirits,”  as  one  class 
of  modern  Spiritists  actually  call  themselves. 
The  witch  of  Endor  called  her  own  “familiar 
spirits”  Gods;  and  Samuol  the  Seer  was  vene- 
rated by  her  as  one  of  those  Gods.  Of  suck 
as  she,  no  doubt  [in  Isaiah  lxv.  3],  was  that 

“people  who sacrificeth  in  gardens 

and  burnetii  incense  [for  enchantments]  upon 
altars  of  brick ; which  remain  (and  sleep,  as  Hero- 
dotus says)  among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in  the 
monuments,”  kist-vaens,  dolmens,  chambers, 
tumuli,  ar  other  “simulative  tombs.” 

The  monotheistic  principle  has  also  been,  to  a 
certain  extent,  mixed  up  with  the  polytheistic ; 
but  in  many  cases  the  priesthood  upheld  the  poly- 
theistiefor  exoteric  purposes,  while  they  wei'e  well 
enough  acquainted,  esoterically,  with  the  mono- 
theistic ; and,  indeed,  the  multitude  of  Gods  in 
Pagan  mythology,  apart  from  “ departed  spirits,” 
was  little  else  than  a multitude  of  names  given 
to  one  raling  principle,  “one  and  the  selfsame 
Spirit  ” of  Nature,  God,  or  Goddess,  in  whom 
all  live,  move,  and  have  their  being,  or  by 
whom  all  subsist.  Thus  Ceres  was  called  the 
“many-named  God;”  and  according  to  Lucius, 
at  his  initiation,  Isis  declared  herself  to 
be  Nature,  and  “ the  uniform  manifestation 
of  Gods  and  Goddesses.”  After  this  multi- 
nomular  God  had  enumerated  a variety  of  her 
names,  such  as  Juno,  Venus,  Proserpine,  Ceres, 
and  Minerva,  she  said,  “ Under  all  these  names, 
and  with  many  different  ceremonies,  I am  the 
only  Deity  whom  the  universe  invoices."  And 
whatever  Isis  was,  as  an  oracle  manifested  in 
her  “ servants,”  she  was  no  mere  “ departed 
spirit,”  far  less  any  endless  variety  of  depai-ted 
spirits,  such  as  tho  333  millions  of  Hindu  Gods 
may  have  been  to  those  who  were  instructed  to 
dwell  in  the  tombs  (like  Chaldeans  in  cities  of 
the  dead),  and  wear  grave-clothes,  even  though 
Brahma  was  always  one  God,  or  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Shiva,  three  in  one.  It  is  very  curious, 
however  that  Isis  did  call  herself  “the  Queen  of 
departed  spirits,”  and  an  unruly  set  of  subjects 
to  Queen  Isis,  or  Ceredwyn,  they  occasionally 
seem  to  be  in  their  modem  manifestations ; and 
much  they  stand  in  need  of  a ruler  and  a 
putter-down.  It  is  no  less  curious,  too,  that  this 
self-announced  title  is  not  quite  unprecedented, 
as  a title,  even  in  sacred  writ.  In  Numbers  xvi.  22, 
God  himself  is  called  “ the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh.”  Either  of  these,  if  they  be  not  “ one 
and  the  selfsame  Spirit”  of  the  Universe,  is  a 
God  of  Gods,  and  not  such  a mere  rabble  of 
minor  Gods,  unruly  and  unruled,  as  are  those 
who  actually  rule  or  govern  “the  servants  of 
the  spirits.” 

The  Universal  Spirit,  as  the  oracular  mono- 
theistic principle,  whether  as  God  or  Goddess, 
has  a close  relationship  to  “the  flesh.”  The 
body  of  man  is  the  temple  of  God,  — the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  Holy  Ghost : 

“ the  body  is  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
for  the  body.”  And  in  truth  God-possession , I 
which  means  to  be  “ not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  , 
Spirit  ” of  ecstatic  and  sacred  entrancement,  is, 
as  has  been  heretofore  remarked,  the  leading 
idea  of  all  monotheistic  religion ; as  departed-  I 
spirit-possession  is  the  leading  idea  of  all  really 
polytheistic  religion.  It  is  to  “ one  and  the  self 
same  (divine)  Spirit  ” that  monotheism  exhorts 


* See  in  Builder  of  17th  December,  1864,  on  “ Rock 
and  Socery-hall  Symbols.” 
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mankind  to  present  ancl  give  up  possession  of 
their  bodies,  as  temples,  and  as  living  sacrifices, 
at  fitting  and  appointed  times,  in  ■which  to 
manifest  “ the  Spirit  of  Truth,”  or  to  constitute 
“ the  Oracles  of  God.”  It  is  to  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  different  and  merely  human  spirits, 
illusory  or  real,  that  polytheism  calls  upon 
them  to  give  up  possession  of  their  bodies  as 
" servants  of  the  spirits,” — not  as  “ servants  of 
God,” — and  to  constitute  questionable  oracles  of 
these  their  “ Gods,’  ’ with  their  seers  and  prophets, 
or  trance  and  other  “ mediums,”  and  their  tables 
or  altars,  spirit  circles,  “ services,”  prayers, 
hymns,  and  other  mockeries  of  “ religion.”  A few 
of  the  “trance  mediums,”  moreover,  among  the 
modem  venerators  of  departed  spirits,  do  devote 
themselves  mainly  to  the  “ service”  of  some 
few,  or  one  even,  among  the  hosts  of  “ spirits”; 
and  the  proper  place  for  such  a “medium,”  who 
gives  up  the  possession  of  Iris  body  to  another,  who 
has  lost  his  own,  to  be  talked  through,  or  written 
through,  or  oracled  through,  while  “in  the 
trance,”  or  simulative  death,  should  be  in  a 
Pagan  dolmen,  or  other  “ simulative  tomb,”  on 
the  top  of  the  grave  of  the  defunct  interlocutor, 
to  whose  quasi-oracular  utterances  he  is  so 
devoted,  as  “ a servant  of  the  spirits,”  in  these 
their  second-hand  inspirations.  Where  else  so 
appropriately  as  among  the  tombs,  and  the  dead. 
Or  in  church-yards,  could  “ departed  - spirit- 
worshippers”  practice  their  “ religion,”  as  in 
ancient  Pagan  times. 

These  remarks,  however,  only  apply  to  a cer- 
tain fanatical  class  of  the  modern  spiritists,  and 
not  to  those  who  are  scientifically  engaged,  or 
merely  as  a pastime,  in  “trying  the  spirits,” — 
the  “ psychic  forces,”  magical  forces,  or  what- 
ever they  be, — an  inquiry  of  a very  curious 
and  interesting  order  ; and  it  would  be  well  the 
chaff  were  wiunowed  from  the  wheat  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  this  more  than  threatened 
modern  revival  of  hero-worship  and  polytheistic 
Paganism. 

The  ancient  Pagan  worship  of  departed  spirits 
must  thus  be  distinctly  contradistinguished  from 
any  one  of  the  various  more  or  less  pure  or  im- 
pure forms  of  ancient  monotheism,  although  they 
were,  doubtless,  more  or  less  mixed  up 
with  it  as  they  sank  into  more  and  more 
degraded  and  superstitious  forms  of  “wor- 
ship.” These  more  or  less  pure  mono- 
theistic forms  of  religion  included  the  Buddhist 
and  Brahminical,  the  hierophantine  of  Egypt, 
and  even  the  Druidical,  no  less  than  the  Judaic 
and  the  Christian ; as  cannot  but  appear  from 
evidence  already  given  in  the  Builder.  Here, 
however,  we  cannot  dwell  on  this  subject.  There 
is  even  a lower  depth  into  which  the  ancient 
religions  probably  sank  than  into  the  worship  of 
"departed  spirits,”  whether  with  mediums  en- 
tranced or  not  entranced ; and  that  is  into  the 
region  of  mere  dreaming  and  unentranced  sleep, 
as  their  only  source  of  inspiration,  or  divina- 
tion ; and  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  probably  not 
very  far  wrong  when  he  said,  in  a lecture  at 
Liverpool  on  the  social  and  religious  condition 
of  the  lower  races  of  men,  that — 

" tlae  ideas  of  religion  among  the  lower  races  were  inti- 
mately associated  with,  if  indeed  they  had  not  originated 
from,  the  condition  of  ' man  during  sleep,  and  especially 
from  dreams.  Sleep  and  death  [he  continued,  though  this 
is  much  more  the  case  with  trance  and  death ] had  always 
been  regarded  as  nearly  related  to  one  another.  . . . 
tho  savage  would  naturally  look  on  death  as  a kind  of 

sleep the  events  in  his  dreams  as  real  as 

those  which  happened  when  he  was  awake,”  &c. 

We  can  now,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  see 
pretty  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  passage  from 
Herodotus,  as  to  a North  African  people,  the 
Nasamones,  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
(p.  407)  : — 

“From  Herodotus  we  learn  that  this  people 
buried  their  dead  sitting,  with  their  knees  doubled 
up  to  their  chins  [which  is  the  sleeping  posture 
of  the  Thibetan  peasantry,  we  may  here  remark ; 
and  a posture  of  the  ancient  dead  which  has  been 
noticed  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  America], 
and  were  so  particular  about  this  that  when  a 
man  was  dying,  they  propped  him  up  that  he 
might  dio  in  that  attitude  (iv.  190).  We  also 
learn  from  him  that  they  had  such  reverence  for 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  that  it  was  their 
practice,  in  their  solemn  form  of  oath,  to  lay 
their  hands  on  these  tombs,  and  so  invoke  their 
sanction ; and,  in  their  mode  of  divination,  they 
used  to  sleep  in  or  on  these  sepulchres  (iv.  172).” 
That  is,  probably,  be  it  remembered,  “ in  or  on” 
the  dolmens,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  the 
Nasamones  may  probably  claim,  as  one  form  of 
[simulative  ?]  tomb  in  ancient  use  by  them  and 
their  forefathers,  although  he  cannot  think  that 
all  the  thousands  of  North  African  dolmens,  even 


in  Algeria  alone,  were  theirs.  Were  not  these 
Pagans  also  like  those  in  Judea  already  alluded 
to,  of  whom  Isaiah  spoke  (lxv.  3-4),  as  those  who 
“remain among  the  graves  and  lodge  mthe  monu- 
ments,”— that  is,  probably,  sleep  in  them,  too, 
by  night  ? “I  slept  in  100  caers,”  kist-vaens,  or 
dolmens,  or  at  least  sacred  enclosures,  islands,  or 
whatever  they  were,  said  the  Taliesin,  and  “ have 
died  and  revived,”  or  been  “ born  again.”  And 
as  such  people  also  “ sacrificed  in  gardens,  and 
burned  incense  upon  altars  of  brick  ” ; so  the 
Druids  sacrificed  in  groves,  although  much  less 
is  said  as  to  that,  as  we  have  remarked,  in  the 
Taliesin  records,  than  about  caers,  and  narrow 
houses,  sanctuaries,  sacred  islands,  lakes,  circles, 
revolutions,  inclosures,  and  boundaries. 

The  sleep  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  may  have 
been,  even  in  his  time,  the  same  as  the  “ sacred 
sleep,”  or  “ temple  sleep,”  of  the  Egyptians, 
which,  in  truth,  was  entrancement,  high  or  low, 
and  regeneration  into  a new  life,  in  theoretical 
principle  at  least,  and  however  degraded  or  false, — 
however  dissimulative  no  less  than  simulative  of 
death,  it  may  then  have  become  in  practice.  It 
was  the  same  state  that  Herodotus  indicated,  in 
his  account  of  the  concentric  circled,  or  rather 
voluted,  pyramidal  tumulus,  or  tower,  of  Belus, 
at  Babylou,  with  a shrine,  or  actual  tomb  below, 
and  a chapel,  or  simulative  tomb,  at  the  top,  in 
which  a “ chosen  priestess ” lay,  on  “an  elegant 
bed,”  at  a golden  table,  and  was  nightly  visited 
by  Belus,  or  entranced  by  the  God ; when,  pro- 
bably, the  oracles  uttered  were  written  down  at 
the  table.  Here  is  a type  of  the  probable  uses 
of  the  ruder  kist-vaens,  dolmens,  bedds,  cells, 
chapels  or  oratories,  caves,  and  crypts  of  various 
ages.* 

Such  then  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  chief 
purposes  of  simulative  tombs,  such  as  dolmens, 
kists,  bedds,  chairs,  chambers  of  tumuli,  and  also 
many  altars.  They  were  probably  used,  whether 
by  “departed  spirit  worshippers”  or  not,  in  the 
production  of  simulative  death,  or  entrancement, 
real  or  false, — or  in  “waking”  the  mystically 
“ dead  ” ; and  whether  among  the  actual  tombs  or 
tumuli  of  the  really  dead  or  not ; and  Mr.  Fergus- 
son’s  discovery  of  so  extensive  an  association  of 
“ simulative  tombs”  with  real  ones,  and  also  apart 
from  them,  is  a most  significant  and  important 
one ; and  whether  the  object  of  worship,  or  ser- 
vice, by  human  beings  in  “ God-possession,” 
were  the  one  divine  monotheistic  Spirit  of  tho 
Universe  ; an  endless  polytheistic  host  of  “ de- 
parted spirits”;  or  a mere  dreaming  delusion 
of  the  insane,  “ possessed  tby  devils,  coming  out 
of  the  tombs.” + 

In  concluding  this  very  imperfect  outline  of  a 
new  argument  in  favour  of  the  probably  great 
antiquity  in  general  of  the  mass  of  gigantic 
monuments  throughout  the  old  world,  wo  must 
acknowledge  how  materially  indebted  we  have 
been  to  Mi-.  Fergusson’ s own  laborious  and  sugges- 
tive pages,  and  map,  for  being  able  at  all,  now  for 
the  first  time,  to  put  into  something  like  definite 
form,  this  outline  of  an  idea  which  we  have  long 
entertained,  as  to  the  probable  eras,  architects, 
and  purposes,  of  these  rude  megaliths  and  tumuli ; 
and,  without  tho  aid  of  this  very  interesting  and 
important  volume  itself,  in  which  confusion  is 
reduced  to  something  like  order,  we  do  not  see 
how  this  could  have  been  done  with  the  least 
chance  of  a favourable  reception  by  archasolo- 
gists. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BILL. 

A Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  public 
health,  prepared  and  brought  in  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce, 
and  Mr.  Hibbert,  and  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  16th  February,  1872,  to  be  printed, 
has  just  been^ssued. 

The  Bill  has  no  preamble.  Those  who  are 
attached  to  time-honoured  associations  may  be 
shocked.  For  our  own  parts  we  are  disposed 
heartily  to  welcome  any  well-considered  attempt 
to  escape  from  that  barbarous  verbiage  of  legal 
meshwork  with  which  our  statute-book  afflicts 
and  disgraces  the  age  and  the  country.  An 
approach  to  either  the  incisive  lucidity  of  the 
French  publicists,  or  the  elegant  perspicuity  of 
the  Italian  legists,  would  be  hailed  by  all  plain- 
dealing, honest  men.  That  the  case  which 
exists  for  legislation,  in  any  instance,  should  be 
explained  and  admitted,  before  a Bill  is  pro- 


*  In  tlio  Kensington  Museum,  amongst  the  interesting 
and  curious  photographs  of  Indian  temples  and  tombs, 

I one,  called  “the  Muddan  Mahal,”  at  Jubbulpore,  appears 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a chapel,  erected  on  the  top  of  a 
dolmen,  with  access  to  it  by  outside  stairs, 
t Matt.  vui.  2S. 


ceeded  with,  is,  of  course,  proper.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  commence  with  Whereas  in  large 
letters.  Not  only  are  we  struck  with  this  novelty 
in  the  mode  of  commencement,  but  still  more 
with  the  care  and  skill  that  have  been  evidently 
devoted  to  mastering  and  explaining  the  subjects 
dealt  with  by  the  Bill.  Its  draughting  forms  an 
exception  to  the  cumbrous  and  slovenly  diction 
which  we  have  learned  to  expect,  as  matter  of 
course,  in  any  new  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Public  Health  Bill  contains  ninety  clauses, 
and  occupies  forty  pages  of  letter-press.  Com- 
mencing with  the  usual  preliminaries,  defining 
the  title,  the  application,  and  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  proposed  operation,  of  the 
Act,  it  devotes  the  seventeen  following  clauses 
to  the  establishment  of  sanitary  authorities.  It 
goes  on  to  deal  with  the  alteration  of  areas,  the 
union  of  districts,  and  the  repeal  of  local  Acts  ; 
which  subjects  occupy,  altogether,  eleven  clauses. 
Clauses  32  to  50  deal  with  the  subject  of  nui- 
sances ; 51  to  53  with  that  of  water  supply  ; and 
54  with  gas  supply.  Seven  clauses  follow, 
treating  of  hospitals  and  provisions  for  the 
sick ; three  deal  with  the  subject  of  analysing 
water  ; and  the  remainder  of  the  Bill  consists  of 
miscellaneous,  and  saving  clauses,  directions  as 
to  legal  proceedings,  and  definitions.  Under  the 
miscellaneous  clauses  is  to  be  found  an  import- 
ant power  granted  to  any  “ sanitary  authority  to 
buy  up  any  water-mill,  dam,  or  weir  which  in- 
terferes with  the  proper  drainage  of  the  dis- 
trict,” which  we  regret  to  see  nullified  by 
the  condition  that  Parliamentary  sanction  must 
still  be  sought,  in  order  to  give  compulsory 
power  of  purchase  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

England  is  divided  by  the  Act  into  sanitary 
districts  of  three  descriptions,  namely,  urban, 
rural,  and  port  (including  riparian)  sanitary 
districts.  Urban  sanitary  districts  aro  either 
boroughs,  in  which  the  sanitary  authority  is  the 
council ; Elective  Improvement  Act  districts, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Improvement  Com- 
missioners; or  Local  Government  districts,  in 
which  the  authority  is  that  of  the  Local  Board. 
A rural  sanitary  district  is  commensurate  with 
the  area  of  a rural  union  ; and  the  guardians  of 
the  union  are  to  form,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  rural  sanitary  authority. 

From  the  first  meeting  of  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities constituted  by  this  Act  all  other  sanitary 
authority  shall  devolve  on  the  newly-constituted 
Boards.  No  less  that  six  sets  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  Local  Government  Acts, 
are  mentioned  as  forming  the  basis  of  the 
powers  of  tho  new  authorities.  There  are  the 
Sewage  Utilisation  Acts,  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Acts,  the  Common  Lodging-house  Acts,  the 
Diseases  Prevention  Acts,  the  Artizans  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  and  the  Bakehouse 
Regulation  Act.  It  would  be  desirable,  if  it  be 
felt  unadvisablo  to  attempt  during  the  present 
session  a consolidation  of  all  the  legislation,  the 
enforcement  of  which  is  thus  committed  to  the 
new  authorities,  that  a schedule  should  be 
attached  to  the  new  Act  containing  the  enacting 
clauses  of  the  earlier  laws,  so  that  the  new 
authorities  should  not  be  compelled  to  provide 
themselves  with  an  extensive  legal  library. 

A medical  officer  of  health  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  every  urban  sanitary  authority 
from  and  after  tho  expiration  of  three  months 
from  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  40th  section  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1848.  Here,  again,  we 
ask  to  have  the  section  in  question  appended  to 
the  new  Bill.  Clerks  and  treasurers,  inspectors 
of  nuisances,  and  any  other  necessary  officers 
and  servants  may  bo  appointed  by  the  new 
authorities. 

Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
to  have,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Sanitary  Acts, 
similar  power’s  to  those  which  the  Poor-law 
inspectors  have  under  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
Poor  Law,  for  the  purposes  of  those  Acts.  Here, 
again,  a clear  and  compendious  • summary  of 
actual  legislative  enactments  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  inspectors  as  much 
as  for  that  of  tho  Board. 

All  expenses  incurred  by  urban  sanitary  autho- 
rities are  to  be  defrayed  as  provided  for  by  the 
Local  Government  Act,  if  in  force  in  their  dis- 
trict.  If  the  Act  is  not  in  force  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  law,  the  council  of  a 
borough  are  to  have  recourse  to  the  borough 
rates,  and  the  Improvement  Commissioners,  to 
any  rate  leviable  on  their  district. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  any  rural  sanitary 
authority  will  be  either  general  or  special ; the 
former  including  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
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ment  and  officers,  the  expenses  in  regard  to  dis- 
infection, the  providing  conveyance  for  infected 
persons,  the  providing  of  hospitals,  and  all  other 
expenses  not  defined  as  special.  The  latter 
comprise  the  expense  of  construction  of  sewers 
within  the  district,  the  providing  of  water  supply, 
and  any  other  expenses  legally  incurred,  and 
determined  by  the  Local  Board  to  be  special. 
The  general  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
a common  fund,  to  be  raised  out  of  the  poor- 
rates  of  the  parishes  forming  the  district. 
Special  expenses  are  to  be  separately  charged 
on  each  contributory  place ; the  sanitary  autho- 
rity issuing  its  precept  to  the  overseers  of  each 
such  contributory  place  for  the  payment  of  the 
same. 

Power  is  given  to  Local  Government  Boards  to 
make  over  their  authority  to  the  conservators  or 
commissioners  of  any  port  of  England  for  the 
jurisdiction  over  such  port  and  its  waters ; and 
riparian  sanitary  authorities  may  be  empowered 
to  act  in  like  manner ; the  expenses  being  regu- 
lated on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  case  of  the 
contributory  districts. 

Consolidation  of  areas,  and  of  local  authorities 
at  present  constituted,  is  facilitated  by  the  new 
Act.  In  the  case  of  a borough  comprising,  with 
its  area,  the  whole  of  an  Improvement  Act  Dis- 
trict, the  authority  may  be  transferred  to  the 
borough  council.  Where  a special  drainage  dis- 
trict has  been  formed,  but  no  works,  involving 
the  raising  of  a loan,  have  been  commenced,  the 
district  is  to  be  dissolved,  and  will  merge  in  the 
parishes.  When  works  have  been  executed,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  confirmation  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  provisional  order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  necessary.  No  simple  mode  of 
obtaining  such  Parliamentary  assent  is,  however, 
contemplated  by  this  clause  of  the  Bill ; which, 
to  this  extent,  must  be  regarded  as  a convenient 
seed-bed  for  numerous  future  Acts  of  Parliament. 
The  assent  of  some  central  authority  might, 
with  extreme  advantage,  be  substituted  for 
this  cumbrous  process,  or  the  provision,  which 
occurs  later  in  the  Bill,  of  allowing  a regulation 
that,  after  being  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  forty  days,  has  mot  no  oppo- 
sition, to  be  taken  as  definitive,  might  apply  to 
the  whole  measure. 

Where  it  appears  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  on  the  application  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  any  sanitary  districts,  to  be 
desirable  to  form  the  same  into  a united  district, 
power  is  given  to  do  so  by  what  is  rather 
enigmatically  termed  a "provisional  order.” 
The  term  is  explained  by  reference  to  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1858.  The  objects 
of  such  union  are  stated  to  be  the  preven- 
tion of  the  pollution,  or  of  the  obstruction, 
of  streams  ; the  procuring  a common  supply  of 
water  ; or  the  making  of  a main  sewer,  or  com- 
bination of  a system  of  sewerage,  for  the 
districts  to  be  united.  It  is,  however,  added, 
“ or  for  any  other  purpose  of  the  Sanitary  Acts.” 
The  mode  of  forming  such  united  districts,  the 
description  of  the  governing  body,  the  regula- 
tions as  to  constitution  of  joint  boards,  and  tlio 
mode  of  charging  expenses  and  of  raising  funds, 
are  then  severally  detailed  ; and  power  is  given 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  repeal, 
alter,  or  amend  any  local  Acts  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  or  relate  to  the  same  subject 
matters  as  the  Sanitary  Acts. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  important  part  of 
the  Bill  that  stands  under  the  simple  title  of 
“Nuisances.” 

Every  person  who  throws  into  any  stream 
rubbish,  cinders,  refuse  of  manufacturers,  or 
other  solid  matter,  in  such  quantities  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  due  flow  of,  or  to  pollute,  the  water 
is  to  incur  the  penalty  of  5 Z.  for  the  first  offence, 
101.  for  the  second,  and  from  11.  to  21.  for  every 
day  during  which  the  offence  is  continued.  On 
a third  or  subsequent  conviction,  the  penalty  is 
increased  to  20Z.,  with  a daily  fine  of  from  21.  to 
5Z.  Every  person  who  turns  into  any  stream 
any  sewage  matter,  solid  or  liquid,  or  any  other 
polluting  liquid,  is  to  incur  similar  penalties. 
Two  years’  grace  is  allowed  for  the  continuance 
of  any  existing  nuisance,  so  far  as  the  operation 
of  this  Act  is  concerned.  The  question  of  the 
liquids  which  shall  be  considered  as  polluting  is 
removed  from  the  ground  of  conflicting  opinion, 
and  placed  upon  that  of  scientific  analysis,— a 
bold  and  wise  step.  The  tests  specified  are 
these : — 

The  presence,  in  100,000  units  of  water,  taken 
by  weight,  of  either  three  units  of  dry  mineral 
ma.tter ; one  unit  of  dry  organic  matter ; two 
units  of  organic  carbon ; -03  of  organic  nitrogen  ; 
trtro  units  of  any  metal  except  potassium,  sodium’ 


calcium,  or  magnesium  ; '05  of  metallic  arsenic ; 
one  unit  of  free  chlorine  ; or  one  unit  of  sulphur, 
in  the  condition  either  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  of  a soluble  sulphuret ; shall  be  held  to  con- 
stitute a polluting  liquid.  Further,  any  liquid 
of  an  acidity  greater  than  that  which  is  produced 
by  adding  two  parts  by  weight  of  real  muriatic 
acid  to  1,000  parts  of  distilled  water  ; any  liquid 
of  an  alkalinity  greater  than  that  produced 
by  adding  one  part  of  dry  caustic  soda  to 
1,000  parts  of  distilled  water;  and  any  liquid 
which  exhibits  by  daylight  a distinct  colour, 
when  a stratum  of  it  1 in.  deep  is  placed 
in  a white  earthenware  vessel ; is  to  be  held 
polluting.  There  should,  we  think,  be  some 
explanatory  clause  added  to  prevent  any  drainage 
or  irrigation  works  in  mountain  districts  from 
being  hereafter  impeded  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions. A spate  in  the  Highlands,  for  instance, 
would  bring  down  a peat-coloured  torrent  that 
would,  no  doubt,  show'  a golden  stain  in  the  test- 
basin  of  white  porcelain.  The  intention  of  the 
provisions  is  clear;  but  a word  of  explanation 
would  not  be  here  out  of  place. 

The  Local  Government  Board  may  alter  the 
foregoing  conditions  by  order.  In  case  of  ren- 
dering the  stringency  less,  they  may  do  so  abso- 
lutely. In  case  of  increasing  the  stringency,  the 
alterations  are  only  to  come  into  force  when  they 
have  lain  for  forty  days  before  Paliament.  This 
mode  of  courting  Parliamentary  challenge  ap- 
pears to  avoid  the  objection  which  we  mentioned 
as  lying  against  clause  65.  The  mode  of  obtain- 
ing Parliamentary  sanction  to  the  acts  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  ought,  how'ever,  to  be  the 
same  in  all  cases.  A special  enactment,  apply- 
ing to  the  whole  Bill,  would  simplify  and  improve 
this  part  of  the  arrangement.  The  sanitary 
authorities  are  empowered,  by  clause  34,  to 
take  any  proceeding  they  may  think  fit,  at  law 
or  in  Chancery,  for  the  protection  of  streams ; 
and  no  plea  that  other  nuisances  exist  is  to 
be  available  in  extenuation  of  any  individual 
nuisance. 

A penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  is 
imposed  on  any  person  having  charge  of  a fire, 
the  smoke  of  which  is  found  to  be  a nuisance. 
The  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  and  the  19th 
section  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  are  referred 
to  in  this  clause,  and  should  be  appended  to  the 
Bill. 

The  37th  clause  is  so  important  as  to  requiro 
citation  in  full.  All  sewers  and  drains,  whether 
public  or  private,  shall  be  constructed,  provided 
with  means  of  ventilation,  and  kept  so  as  to 
effectually  prevent  such  sewers  and  drains  from 
being  dangerous  to  health,  and  any  sewer  or 
drain  not  so  constructed,  ventilated,  or  kept, 
shall  be  deemed  a nuisance  under  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Acts,  and,  whether  it  be  on  public  or 
private  premises,  may  be  dealt  with  under  the 
said  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  as  if  it  were  on 
private  premises.  This  very  comprehensive 
clause  will,  no  doubt,  provoke  full  discussion. 
The  force  of  the  word  “ kept  ” is  absolute. 

A long-vexed  controversy  is  to  be  closed,  and 
a long-standing  scandal  to  our  civilisation  re- 
moved, by  the  six  lines  which  form  clause  38, 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  urban  sanitary  autho- 
rities to  provide  for  the  proper  cleansing,  of 
streets  .(pavements  ought  to  be  distinctly  speci- 
fied), as  well  as  for  the  removal  of  all  refuse  or 
unclean  matter  from  all  closets  and  cesspools. 
Here,  too,  is  a clear  proof  of  the  earnest  deter- 
mination of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  that  it  shall 
not  remain  a dead  letter.  If  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities, after  due  notice,  omit  for  two  days  any 
such  cleansing,  they  shall  pay  to  the  owner  of 
the  house  so  neglected  a penalty  not  exceeding 
ten  shillings  a day.  We  take  it  that  this  pro- 
vision is  not  only  novel,  but  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely effective.  The  only  weak  point  that 
strikes  us  is,  that  it  is  not  stated  from  which 
funds  the  penalty  is  to  be  defrayed.  If  it  comes 
out  of  the  rates,  it  only  brings  a moral  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  neglectful  authorities.  But  even 
that  is  much.  Power  is  given  to  the  officer  of 
the  sanitary  authority  to  inspect  premises  ; and 
a penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  is  im- 
posed for  throwing  rubbish  into  any  sewer  or 
drain. 

The  49tli  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1848,  providing  that  houses  are  to  be  drained 
into  any  sewer  that  runs  within  100  ft.  of  their 
site,  is  so  far  modified  as  to  allow  of  the  con- 
struction of  a new  sewer,  instead  of  making 
communications  with  an  old  one,  where  de- 
sirable. 

Clauses  4 1-46  relate  undoubtedly  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health ; but,  although  ad- 
mirable in  their  enactments,  would  hardly  have 


been  looked  for  under  the  head  of  nuisances- 
They  provide  that  the  milk  of  any  animal  suffer- 
ing  from  any  tubercular,  contagious,  or  infec- 
tious disease  shall  be  deemed  unfit  for  human 
food ; and  that  milk  and  tea  shall  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  of 
1863.  A penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds 
is  attached  to  the  sale  of  any  unwholesome  food ; 
and  a warrant  may  be  granted  by  a justice,  on 
application  from  a sanitary  authority,  to  soarck 
for  unsound  food.  These  are  admirable  clauses. 

Foul  pumps  or  wells  are  to  be  closed,  by  the 
order  of  two  justices,  on  the  application  of  any 
sanitary  authority ; and  the  inhabitation  of  any 
building  unfit  for  human  abode  may  be  prohibited 
in  the  same  manner. 

Power  is  given  to  sanitary  authorities  to  carry 
water  mains,  when  requisite,  without  their  own 
district,  as  well  as  to  purchase  water  rights.  All 
water  supplied  either  by  the  sanitary  authority 
itself,  or  by  any  waterworks  company  or  person, 
shall  be  filtered  when  necessary,  and  shall  be 
free  from  all  impurities  ; and  a penalty  not 
exceedng  507.  is  imposed  for  the  supply  of 
impure  water;  without  relieving  the  offenders 
from  liability  to  any  further  proceedings,  and 
without  removing  the  obligation  resting  on  the 
sanitary  authorities  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  section.  This  is  root  and  branch  work,  and, 
if  carried  out,  will  be  a most  important  safe- 
guard to  human  life. 

Power  is  given  to  any  urban  sanitary  autho- 
rity to  light  their  district  with  gas,  or  to  buy 
up,  with  the  assent  of  three-fifths  of  the  share- 
holders, the  property  of  any  gas  company. 

Clauses  55  to  61  lay  on  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities the  duty  of  establishing  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, of  supplying  medicines  during  epi- 
demics, of  providing  a mortuary,  and  of  obtain- 
ing returns  of  sickness.  The  water  supplied  for 
domestic  purposes  is  to  be  analysed  from  time 
to  time,  as  well  as  all  matters  polluting  streams. 
To  the  power  to  buy  up  water-mills,  given  by 
clause  65,  we  have  referred.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  further  powers  entrusted  to 
them  with  reference  to  section  35  of  the  Sani- 
tary Act  of  1866,  and  further  explanation  is 
given  as  to  section  69  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1848,  and  section  38  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1858.  These  sections  ought  to  be 
appended  to  the  present  Bill. 

Clause  69  imposes  a penalty  not  exceeding 
20Z.,  or  one  month’s  imprisonment,  on  persons 
making  false  representations  with  respect  to  in- 
fectious disease,  which  may  have  existed,  within 
three  months,  in  any  house  or  rooms  let  for  hire. 
A great  howl  will  probably  ascend  from  many  a 
watering-place  at  this  most  righteous  and  en- 
lightened check  on  our  favourite  “liberty  of  the 
subject.”  The  liberty  of  any  one  to  spread  dis- 
ease is  thus  boldly  denied  by  the  Bill. 

The  remaining  clauses  give  directions  of 
detail,  which  those  whom  they  concern  will  best 
study  in  the  Bill ; a set  of  definitions,  or  sort  of 
glossary  of  some  of  the  legal  terms  employed, 
occupying  the  two  pages  which  constitute  the 
90th  clause. 

The  Public  Health  Bill  may  be,  and  has  been, 
criticised  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  it  does 
not  consolidate  the  existing  legislation ; secondly, 
that  it  is  peimissive,  and  not  compulsive.  It 
may  be  fairly  urged,  however,  that,  important 
as  consolidation  is,  the  Government  are  in  a 
better  position  to  know  whether  the  time  has 
arrived  for  effecting  it,  than  any  one  else  can 
be, — not,  as  Prince  Bismark  pithily  remarked, 
because  they  are  more  clever  than  any  one  else, 
but  because  they  must  know  more  on  the  subject 
than  any  one  else.  An  attempt  to  do  more  at 
this  moment  might,  in  case  of  opposition,  have 
resulted  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  whole 
question.  We  suggest  that  the  several  clauses  of 
other  Acts  which  are  specially  referred  to  in  the 
present  measure,  should  be  printed  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  same.  As  to  the  second  point,  we  can 
only  say  that,  although  we  believe  more  is 
needed,  the  bull  has  been  taken  by  the  horns ; 
and  an  amount  of  compulsory  cleanliness  must 
result  from  the  passing  of  this  Bill  in  its  in- 
tegrity, that  will  greatly  astonish  and  confound 
the  friends  and  patrons  of  filth. 

The  Bill  is,  for  the  most  part,  clearly  and  well 
arrayed.  Further  progress  in  that  direction  we 
hold  to  be  both  possible  and  desirable.  By  the 
insertion  of  one  or  two  preliminary  clauses,  as 
in  French  legislative  and  legal  documents,  a 
large  amount  of  repetition  may  be  avoided,  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  much  reduced  in  length 
and  equally  increased  in  perspicuity.  By  com- 
paring the  two  or  three  lines  in  which  we  have 
above  described  the  liquids  that  shall  be  held 
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to  be  polluting,  with  the  page  devoted  to  the 
same  object  in  the  Bill,  it  will  become  clear  that 
verbiage  may  be  yet  diminished.  We  shall 
return  to  some  objections  to  the  Bill  as  it  stands, 
but  meanwhile  wo  thank  the  framers  of  the 
measure,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce, 
and  Mr.  Hibbert,  for  the  stride  which  they  have 
made  towards  a legislation  that  shall  be  intel- 
ligible to  plain  men,  without  the  interpretations 
of  a lawyer. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  have  been  taken, 
almost  entirely,  from  the  Second  Report  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Commission  appointed  in  1869. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Public  Health  Bill  is,  in 
the  main,  a great  engineering  measure.  While 
the  medical  element  must  always  retain  great 
importance,  the  works  of  all  kinds  that  will  be 
necessitated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  can 
only  be  successful  if  carried  out  by  competent 
engineering  skill,  and  if  duly  designed  as  a por- 
tion of  that  great  reform  in  the  water  supply, 
irrigation,  drainage,  and  agricultural  engineering 
of  the  kingdom  which,  as  we  have  often  pointed 
out,  might  in  so  short  a time  treble  the  products 
of  the  soil,  and  occupy  all  available  labour. 


ON  JAPANESE  ART.* 

Enamels. 

Of  all  the  arts  of  the  Japanese  the  one  which 
is  to  my  mind  the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
enamelling.  In  this  they  excel  beyond  any 
other  nation  with  whose  works  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
examples  of  Japanese  enamelling  have  reached 
tins  country,  and  I am  led  to  believe  that  it  is 
only  very  recently  that  they  have  been  allowed 
to  be  exported  from  Japan.  Neither  the  large 
collection  of  Japanese  curiosities  preserved  at 
the  Hague,  nor  Siebold’s  Museum  at  Leyden, 
contains  a single  specimen  of  this  art. 

The  few  statements  I have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  those  who  have  resided  in  the  country,  or 
who  are  living  there  at  the  present  time,  as  well 
as  from  Japanese  gentlemen  themselves,  are  so 
vague  and  conflicting  that,  put  together,  the 
result  is  nil.  My  own  idea  is  that  none  are  now 
made,  and  that  the  art  has  always  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  production  of  articles  of  use  and 
ornament  for  the  palaces  of  the  Mikado  and  the 
princes  of  the  land. 

The  recent  alterations  in  connexion  with  the 
Government  of  Japan,  and  the  breaking  up  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Daimios’  establishments, 
consequent  upon  the  decrease  of  their  power 
and  revenues,  may  account  for  the  sudden  ex- 
portation of  so  many  valuable  works  of  art  from 
this  country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  become 
the  lucky  possessors  of  works  of  great  beauty 
and  value,  as  well  as  of  lasting  interest  to  all 
true  art-lovers. 

A careful  examination  of  the  Japanese 
enamels  almost  bewilders  the  mind, rand  con- 
fuses the  eye ; on  the  one  hand  by  the  almost 
superhuman  skill  displayed  in  their  manipulation, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  marvellous  diversity, 
intricacy,  and  beauty  of  their  designs. 

The  ancient  examples  of  the  art  of  Cloisonne 
which  have  come  down  to  our  time  from  the 
Middle  Ages  are  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of 
small  plaques,  which  were  used  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  ecclesiastical  vessels,  book-covers, 
altar-frontals,  and  the  like.  In  the  interesting 
work  by  the  monk  Theophilus,  on  the  “Arts  of 
tho  Middle  Ages,”  we  find  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  of  constructing  small 
plaques  of  this  enamel  for  the  eurichmont  of 
church  vessels ; but  no  hint  is  given  as  to  its 
adoption  for  the  complete  surfaces  of  the  vessels 
themselves.  Theophilus  appears  only  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  pieces  which  could  be  held 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  polished  like 
the  natural  gems  with  which  they  were  usually 
associated  on  the  golden  vessels.  What  would 
"ho  have  said  if  he  had  seen  the  works  of  the 
Japanese  in  vases  nearly  3 ft.  high,  and  dishes 
2 ft.  in  diameter,  entirely  enamelled  (on  both 
sides  in  the  case  of  tho  dishes),  with  designs 
more  minute  and  accurate  than  any  he  ever  saw 
in  the  church  plate  of  his  day, — the  culminating 
epoch  of  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  ? 

Japanese  enamels  are  characterised  by  great 
sobriety  of  colouring,  bright  colours  being 
sparingly  used.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from 
the  Chinese,  in  which  the  brightest  possible 
colours  are  introduced  throughout.  The  prin- 
cipal colour  in  J apanese  enamels  is  a dark  green, 
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and  is  adopted  generally  as  the  ground  tint. 
Other  colours,  such  as  lilac,  drab,  and  dark  blue, 
are  frequently  employed  for  the  grounds  of  the 
variously-shaped  medallions  introduced  in  the 
designs. 

In  almost  all  instances  which  have  come  under 
my  notice,  the  green  ground  is  ornamented  with 
a delicate  spray  and  leaf  work,  with  small 
flowers  studded  throughout  it ; the  leaves  are  in 
various  colours,  including  drab,  light  green,  and 
white.  Medallions  of  different  sizes,  formed 
when  small  of  various  geometrical  designs,  and 
when  large  of  devices  derived  from  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  occur  at  intervals,  sometimes 
symmetrically  placed  and  sometimes  erratically 
disposed.  Along  with  these  medallions,  pieces 
of  diaper  work,  of  both  regular  and  irregular 
shapes,  are  introduced  with  the  most  happy 
result.  Sometimes  a wonderful  degree  of  care 
and  skill  is  observable  in  their  manipulation, 
especially  when  the  design  is  of  a small 
repeating  geometrical  figure ; for  instance,  in  a 
diaper,  most  difficult  to  put  together,  I counted 
no  less  than  103  separate  squares  of  wire  in  the 
quarter  of  a medallion  of  only  1£  in.  radius. 
You  must  remember  that  each  of  these  squares 
had  to  be  shaped  out  of  the  fine  ribbon-wire, 
and  soldered  one  by  one  to  tho  ground  of  the 
article. 

Of  the  designs  of  the  conventional  flowers, 
rosettes,  and  scroll-work,  found  on  every  piece 
of  enamel,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly, 
and  their  colouring  is  invariably  harmonious  and 
effective. 

On  large  specimens  of  the  art,  the  dragon  is 
perhaps  more  frequently  depicted  than  any 
other  object,  and  it  is  invariably  handled  in  a 
most  masterly  manner.  The  Foo  is  another 
favourite  representation,  and  is  commonly  shown 
in  the  act  of  descending  from  its  lofty  home 
towards  earth,  with  its  numerous  long  and 
richly-coloured  tail  feathers  floating  around  it  in 
graceful  curves.  In  this  shape,  the  sacred  bird 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  artistic  conceptions 
of  the  Japanese  artist. 

The  material,  which  for  its  proper  display 
requires  to  be  cut  up  by  the  metal  lines  into 
minute  divisions  and  distinct  forms,  is  highly 
favourable  for  depicting  birds,  fish,  foliage, 
flowers,  and  all  descriptions  of  purely  orna- 
mental figures ; but  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
incapable  of  rendering  landscapes  or  any  scenes 
requiring  perspective.  It  is  simply  impossible 
to  convey  any  idea  of  distance  in  the  material. 

I have  seen  a landscape  attempted  on  a Japanese 
dish,  but  the  result  was  of  the  most  archaic 
character,  and  a total  failure. 

Lacquer  Work. 

I am  truly  at  a loss  where  to  begin  my 
remarks  on  the  lacquer-work  of  the  Japanese, 
and  I am  afraid  I shall  experience  considerable 
difficulty  in  knowing  where  to  end. 

The  styles  and  modes  of  manufacturing  and 
ornamenting  it  are  apparently  countless.  I have 
endeavoured  to  classify  the  several  descriptions 
which  show  some  signs  of  resemblance,  but  have 
been  compelled  to  give  up  the  task  as  hopeless. 
There  is  no  art-manufacture,  I believe,  which 
displays  such  a diversity  of  treatment  as  this. 

In  a single  cabinet,  which  formed  one  of  tho 
gems  of  the  Japanese  Court  in  tho  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  1867,  and  which  now  ornaments  the 
collection  of  Mr.  James  L.  Bowes,  there  are  no 
less  than  nine  distinct  species  of  lacquer,  and 
twenty-four  different  modes  of  artistic  treatment 
represented  on  the  main  divisions,  such  as 
drawers,  doors,  and  the  like.  On  a more  minute 
inspection,  we  find  on  one  drawer  sixteen 
different  modes  of  applying  and  decorating  gold- 
work,  and  on  another  seven  ways  of  treating 
various  metals ; all  the  remaining  drawers,  along 
with  the  doors,  present  numerous  interesting 
methods  of  handling  the  coloured  and  aven- 
turine  lacs,  and  the  metal,  shell,  and  other 
inlays.  This  work,  taken  altogether,  is  certainly 
an  extreme  illustration ; it  was  made,  I under- 
stand, for  the  purpose  of  showing,  in  a single 
article,  the  most  important  modes  of  lacquer- 
working followed  by  the  Japanese  of  the  present 
day  ; and,  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  it 
displays,  its  general  effect  is  superb.  It  is 
richly  mounted  with  silver ; and  the  key-drawer 
is  faced  with  an  engraved  plate  of  that  metal, 
edged  with  gold,  and  barred  with  a broad  line  of 
some  black  metal. 

It  is  rarely  that  one  meets  with  more  than 
two  kinds  of  lacquer  on  one  article,  but  the 
artistic  treatment  of  any  one  kind  may  vary 
considerably. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  Japanese  artists 


avoid,  if  not  positively  dislike,  diametrical  divi- 
sion. This  you  will  see  most  satisfactorily  illus- 
trated on  tho  sides,  ends,  and  top  of  a cabinet 
before  you.  On  all  these  surfaces  a piece  of  fret 
diaper  is  introduced,  but  nowhere  dividing  them 
diametrically  or  into  regular  forms.  The  diaper 
is  not  constructed,  as  we  should  certainly  do  it, 
at  the  angle  of  45° ; and,  what  may  strike  us  as 
more  peculiar,  its  margin  lines  are  not  at  the 
same  angles  as  the  pattern,  or  even  similar  to 
each  other,  one  being  straight  and  the  other 
zig-zag.  Here,  then,  we  have  all  our  ideas  of 
propriety  in  ornamentation  broken  through,  yet 
who  can  deny  that  the  result  is  satisfactory  ? 

The  Japanese  frequently  use  diapers  to  cover 
surfaces  entirely,  in  the  manner  common  with 
us,  but  they  never  consider  it  necessary  to 
border  them  round,  but  let  them  crop  out  just 
as  they  may. 

So  much  for  ornamentation  by  means  of 
diapering ; I shall  now  draw  your  attention  to 
the  Japanese  method  of  introducing  medallions 
in  their  art-works.  When  two  or  more  medal- 
lions are  introduced,  containing  any  kind  of 
enrichment,  they  are  almost  always  of  different 
outlines,  the  love  for  variety  preventing  tho 
artist  repeating  his  forms.  Referring  to  the 
cabinet,  we  find  twelve  medallions  and  six 
different  outlines  used;  and  out  of  the  total 
number  eight  are  complete,  and  four  are  broken 
medallions,  the  latter  being  cut  into  by  the 
panels  of  the  doors  and  main  drawer. 

The  back,  ends,  and  top  have  two  medallions 
each,  of  different  forms,  one  being  placed  on  the 
black  ground,  and  tho  other  breaking  into  the 
fret  diaper-work,  in  the  most  free-and-easy 
manner  imaginable.  The  artist  here  contrived, 
by  coupling  differently-shaped  medallions,  by 
disposing  them  in  different  positions,  and  by 
cutting  the  ground  in  a different  way  with  the 
fret  diaper,  to  make  every  surface  of  the  cabinet 
a distinct  and  independent  design  ; yet  com- 
bined they  produce  a most  consistent  whole. 

I have  been  led  to  enlarge  on  this  subject 
because  it  involves  art-px-inciples  which  we 
should  do  well  to  carefully  consider ; and,  be- 
cause, on  the  other  hand,  it  supplies  a key  to 
much  that  may  appear  strange  to  the  observer 
who  examines  works  of  Japanese  art  for  the 
first  time. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  finish  observable  in  the  old  lacquer- work,  now 
unfortunately  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  one 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  loving  care  and  mar- 
vellous skill  displayed  in  it.  Some  of  the  small 
articles,  such  as  medicine-boxes,  come  as  near 
perfection,  to  my  mind,  as  anything  done  by  the 
hand  of  man  ; and  larger  works,  though  not 
demanding  so  much  delicacy,  are  still  remark- 
able for  their  manipulation. 

Of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  lacquer-work 
very  little  appears  to  be  known  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  but  what  little  is  known  I shall  briefly 
detail  to  you. 

The  lacquer  or  varnish  in  its~original  state  is 
the  produce  of  a shrub  called  by  the  natives 
oerosino-ki,  that  is,  varnish -plant.  The  product 
of  the  shrub  requires  to  be  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  the  colouring  materials  have  to  bo 
incorporated  with  it  by  a tedious  process  of 
grinding.  The  colours  most  commonly  used  are 
black,  scarlet,  dark  green,  crimson-red,  and 
brown.  Black  is  more  generally  adopted  for  the 
ground-work  of  lacquered  articles  than  any 
other  colour ; scarlet  is  principally  used  for  the 
interior  of  boxes,  and  sometimes  as  the  ground- 
work of  trays  and  similar  things.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  lacquers  used  for 
grounds  are  those  called  by  us  aventurine,  from 
their  likeness  to  aventurine  glass  made  in 
Venice;  there  are  several  kinds  of  this,  some 
closely  resembling  the  glass,  and  others  of  a 
more  dispersed  nature,  with  flakes  more  like 
coloured  mother-of-pearl  than  metal. 

In  laying  on  the  varnish,  five  or  six  coats  are 
applied,  one  after  another,  each  coat  having 
been  allowed  to  dry  before  the  next  is  laid  on. 
When  a sufficient  time  has  passed  to  secure  tho 
perfect  drying  of  the  whole,  the  surface  is 
i-round  down  and  polished.  In  many  instances 
squares  of  gold  and  silver,  pieces  of  pearl,  ivory, 
coral,  and  such  like  are  inlaid,  as  it  were,  into 
the  lac  surface  ; this  is  done  by  fixing  them  with 
the  first  coat  of  varnish,  and  then  filling  up  to 
their  thickness  with  many  successive  layers, 
and  ultimately  grinding  the  whole  to  an  even 
surface. 

Tho  process,  so  far  as  I have  described  it,  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  grounds  only ; when 
the  beautiful  relief  ornamentation  is  to  be 
applied,  much  more  complicated  and  tedious 
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manipulation  has  to  be  gone  through.  I have 
been  told,  by  those  who  have  resided  in  Japan, 
that  many  months,  and  even  years,  are  required 
to  produce  a highly-raised  piece  of  lac.  Lacquer- 
work  is  prized,  in  the  first  place,  in  proportion  to 
its  delicate  finish,  and  in  the  second,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  relief  given  to  its  orna- 
mentation. In  the  writing-case  before  you, 
which  was  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1867,  you  will 
observe  how  very  beautifully  the  designs,  both 
outside  and  inside,  are  rendered  in  relief,  with 
the  lights  put  in  with  squares  of  polished  metal, 
and  the  red  bei*ries,  growing  on  the  rock  plants, 
represented  by  raised  beads  of  coral. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  process  of 
raised  lac  working  is  one  of  the  most  tedious 
nature,  and  it  is  evident  that  careful  cutting  and 
grinding  are  required,  to  bring  the  rough  masses 
of  varnish  into  their  proper  forms  before  the 
final  gilding  is  attempted.  As  regards  the  gild- 
ing, I know  nothing,  and  can  get  no  correct 
information.  It  is  on  the  surface  of  the  lac  ; but 
whether  it  is  laid  on  in  leaf,  or  powder  dusted  on 
a wet  coat  of  varnish,  I am  unable  to  decide. 
When  of  good  quality,  it  stands  rough  usage, 
washing,  and  polishing. 

The  practice  of  enriching  lacquer  by  applying 
other  materials,  such  as  the  various  coloured 
metals,  tortoise-shell,  mother-of-pearl,  coral,  and 
precious  stones,  is  very  usually  followed  in  good 
work.  The  small  vase  brought  for  your  inspec- 
tion is  a most  characteristic  example  of  this 
practice.  The  general  body  is  of  raised  gold  lac ; 
the  flowers  of  the  iris  are  in  white  and  purple 
pearl ; the  chrysanthemum  flowers  are  in  white 
pearl,  with  yellow  centres  and  green  calyxes ; 
and  the  Oumai  blossoms  and  buds  are  in  white 
and  red  coral.  All  these  flowers  and  buds  are 
exquisitely  carved  and  engraved. 

As  another  instance  of  this  class  of  work,  I 
may  describe  a picture  on  the  top  of  a modem 
Japanese  box,  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
amining the  other  day.  It  comprised  two  figures 
of  men,  one  of  which  was  on  horseback.  The 
faces  and  hands  of  both  were  in  ivory,  carved  in 
high  relief;  their  sword-handles  and  guards 
were  in  ivory  and  purple  pearl;  and  the  silk 
tassels  of  the  horse’s  trappings  were  in  white 
pearl.  The  remainder  of  the  picture  was  in 
various-coloured  lacquer,  and  the  whole  beauti- 
fully rendered. 

Porcelain. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic 
of  all  the  fictile  wares  of  Japan  is  the  Satsuma ; 
and  I consider  it  superior,  in  an  art  point  of 
view,  to  anything  produced  by  other  countries. 
This  is  made  in  the  province  of  Satsuma,  situated 
in  the  south-west  of  the  island  of  Kiusiu.  The 
body  of  the  ware  is  of  a delicate  cream  or  vellum 
tint,  and  is  covered  with  a thick  transparent 
glaze,  which  is  in  nearly  all  cases  crackled.  On 
this  softly -toned  ground,  figures,  birds,  flowers, 
and  conventional  designs  are  painted  in  the  most 
exquisite  manner  imaginable.  The  freedom  and 
grace  infused  into  every  line  of  the  flower  and 
bird  subjects  are  astonishing ; while  the  colour- 
ing is  soft  and  refined  to  a degree. 

In  my  remarks  on  lacquer-work  I drew  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  artists 
dislike  diametrical  division.  I have  here  a piece 
of  Satsuma  ware  which  is  a still  better  illustra- 
tion. It  is  a small  basin,  on  which  are  painted 
two  medallions,  one  filled  with  flowers,  and  the 
other  with  ornamental  patterns.  Looking  at  the 
basin,  on  the  outside,  neither  of  the  medallions 
is  seen  to  be  complete : the  one  with  flowers, 
placed  on  the  lower  part,  is  almost,  one-third  cut 
away  by  the  stand  of  the  bottom ; and  the  other, 
placed  on  the  upper  part,  is  cut  in  half  by  the 
rim.  On  the  outside  of  the  basin,  therefore,  we 
find  no  trace  of  the  symmetrical  arrangement  or 
balance  of  any  sort ; and  on  the  inside  we  find 
the  same  love  for  irregularity  displayed,  for  all 
we  discover  there  is  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
upper  medallion  cleverly  doubled  over  the  rim. 
How  quaint  all  this  is  ; and,  on  careful  examina- 
tion, how  lovely, — as.  free  as  Nature  herself,  yet 
satisfying  all  the  requirements  of  decorative  art. 

Another  beautiful  ware,  richly  ornamented 
with  red  and  gold,  is  made  in  Japan,  I am 
informed,  in  the  district  belonging  to  the  Prince 
of  Kanga ; but  of  this  I am  not  at  all  certain. 
The  ornamentation  of  this  ware  is  infinitely  more 
minute  and  laboured  than  that  of  Satsuma,  but 
is  far  inferior  to  it  in  artistic  excellence.  Kanga 
ware  appears  to  be  held  in  great  estimation  in 
Japan,  no  doubt  on  account  of  its  fine  colour  and 
intricate  ornamentation. 

The  Japanese  frequently  lacquer  articles  of 
porcelain,  sometimes  entirely  and  sometimes 


partially.  When  entirely  covered,  they  are 
treated,  as  regards  their  decoration,  in  a similar 
manner  to  ordinary  lacquer-work;  when  only 
partially  covered,  two  methods  are  adopted. 
The  first  method  consists  in  grounding  in  with 
lac  all  portions  of  the  object  excepting  those 
which  have  been  already  decorated,  and  intended 
to  remain  in  their  original  state  ; and  the  second 
method  consists  in  taking  the  porcelain  itself  as 
the  ground,  and  ornamenting  it  with  raised 
designs  in  gold  and  coloured  lacs. 

Metal  Work. 

The  Japanese  are  very  skilful  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  metals, 
and  produce  works  in  this  branch  of  art  as  com- 
mendable as  they  are  varied.  They  are  expert 
in  casting,  carving,  damascening,  engraving,  in- 
laying, weaving,  and  tempering;  and  in  many 
of  these  departments,  produce  specimens  com- 
parable to  anything  done  in  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all  their 
metallurgic  works  is  that  called  by  them  syakfdo. 
In  this,  numerous  metals  and  alloys  are  asso- 
ciated, the  designs  being  produced  in  colours, 
tl trough  the  agency  of  the  various  coloured 
metals,  — white  being  represented  by  silver, 
yellow  by  gold,  black  by  platina,  all  shades  of 
dull  red  by  copper  and  its  alloys,  brown  by 
bronze,  and  blue  by  steel.  Gold,  silver,  and 
polished  steel,  of  course,  represent  themselves  in 
designs  as  well  as  abstract  colours.  A red  gar- 
ment, embroidered  with  gold,  and  clasped  with 
silver,  would  be  executed  in  red-coloured  copper, 
inlaid  with  gold,  and  furnished  with  a silver 
brooch.  The  sword  in  the  hand  of  a warrior 
would  bo  in  polished  steel,  and,  if  bloody,  would 
have  red  copper  inlaid  on  it.  These  instances 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  general  mode  of  pro- 
ducing coloured  designs  by  the  exclusive  use  of 
metals.  I have  seen  many  beautiful  specimens 
of  syakfdo,  and  can  bear  witness  to  their  faultless 
execution. 

The  Japanese  have  brought  bronze-casting  to 
great  perfection,  as  is  proved  by  the  superb 
incense-bumer  which  was  presented  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Mikado, 
and  is  now  exhibited  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  They  also  produce  a highly-finished 
and  polished  bronze-work,  on  which  the  relief 
ornamentation  is  produced  by  cutting  the  sur- 
rounding metal  away.  The  relieved  objects  are 
then  engraved,  and  richly  damascened  with  gold 
and  silver.  Bell-founding  is  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  art  is  never  neglected  in 
the  designs. 

Repousse-work  is  well  known  to  the  Japanese 
metallurgists,  but  is  not  so  largely  adopted  by 
them  as  it  is  by  Western  artists. 

Flat  silver  wire,  woven  into  diaper  patterns,  is 
a favourite  material  for  covering  uniform  sur- 
faces, and  is  frequently  applied  by  the  Japanese 
artists  in  an  effective  manner. 

Lastly,  I desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
group  of  storks,  oxecuted  in  gold,  silver,  bronze, 
and  other  metals.  You  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  Japanese  have  been  more  successful  than  our 
silversmiths  in  appreciating  the  nature  of  their 
materials,  and  realising  the  correct  modes  of 
working  them.  Compare  this  group, — where 
every  feather  is  a thin  plate  of  metal,  carefully 
engraved  ; where  the  legs,  tails,  necks,  and  heads 
of  the  birds  are  in  their  natural  colours ; where 
the  rock  they  stand  upon  is  modelled  with 
accuracy,  and  its  stunted  vegetation  truthfully 
rendered, — with  the  best  efforts  of  our  silver- 
smiths, as  displayed  in  presentation  plate,  of 
which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  con- 
tain many  pounds  of  “ solid  silver.”  Compare 
them,  and  I am  satisfied  that  you  will  give  the 
award  in  favour  of  the  Japanese. 

# * * * 

Carved  Works. 

It  is  a somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  in  all 
the  varieties  of  ornamentation  applied  to  such 
materials  as  porcelain,  textile  fabrics,  paper,  and 
in  pictorial  illustrations  generally,  the  Japanese 
never  resoi-t  to  shadows  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  effect  of  relief.  It  is  a remaikable  fact, 
because,  as  a race,  their  artists  are  passionately 
fond  of  relief  in  everything,  and  adopt  it  every- 
where it  can  be  properly  used.  My  last  words 
explain  all,  they  acknowledge  the  great  law  in 
decorative  art  that  flat  surfaces  should  not  appear 
to  be  relieved,  but  be  treated  as  flat  surfaces,  and 
adopt  relief  only  where  it  can  be  properly  used. 

When  relief  is  wanted,  the  Japanese  artist  has 
countless  expedients  for  securing  it : in  porce- 
lain, he  moulds  it  from  the  clay,  or  applies  it  by 
lac;  in  metal- work,  he  casts  it,  sculps  it,  or 


beats  it  up  ; in  ivory  and  wood,  he  carves  it ; in 
lacquer-work,  he  brings  it  up  by  coat  after  coat 
of  varnish ; and  in  embroidery,  ho  plies  thread 
over  thread  with  patient  care  until  the  relief  is 
gained. 

Of  all  the  carved  work  of  the  Japanese,  the 
most  wonderful  and  interesting  are  their  ivories, 
called  netszkes.  These  consist  of  groups  of 
figures  and  animals,  grotesque  figures,  and 
representations ; in  short,  of  nearly  every  natural 
object  in  Japan,  most  truthfully  rendered.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  any  idea  in  words  of  the 
quaint  humoui',  the  broad  caricature,  the  intense 
power  of  expression,  and  the  general  artistic 
excellence,  which  stamps  every  netszlce,  in  which 
the  human  form  appears  with  an  individuality 
distinct  from  all  kinds  of  a kindred  nature  pro- 
duced in  other  lands.  A first-rate  Japanese 
netszke  has  positively  no  rival.  The  carving  of 
these  ivories  is  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  ; and  its  effect  is  frequently  enhanced 
by  the  partial  application  of  colour  and  gilding. 

The  Japanese  are  likewise  skilful  in  wood- 
carving, and  they  frequently  substitute  it  for 
ivory  in  their  small  woiks. 

Of  the  larger  and  most  important  labours  of 
the  wood-caivers, — such  as  those  applied  in  the 
temple  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  country, 
— I am  at  present  unable  to  speak.  My  visit  to 
Japan  will,  no  doubt,  put  me  in  a position  to  tell 
you  something  about  the  native  architecture,  and 
the  modes  adopted  for  its  decoration  ; and  on  a 
future  occasion  I shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  the 
l-esxxlt  of  my  observations. 


THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  IN 
IRELAND. 

An  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  this  Board, 
which  is  in  contemplation,  if  not  already  actually 
decided  on,  is  exciting  a strong  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  involves  ques- 
tions equally  important  in  England  as  there. 
For  the  proper  understanding  of  the  matter, 
some  little  information  is  necessary. 

The  range  of  business  coming  within  the 
Architect’s  Department  in  Ireland  is  enormous. 
The  department  is  presided  over  by  three  com- 
missioners, the  chairman  being  an  officer  of 
Engineers,  Colonel  McKerlie,  whose  interference 
in  the  details  of  the  architect’s  administration, 
leads  at  times,  it  is  asserted,  to  some  miscarriage 
of  business. 

The  architectural  department  consists  of: — 
architect  (8001.  per  annum),  assistant  ditto 
(4501.),  with  a moderate  staff  of  draughtsmen, 
clerks,  three  surveyors  (at  about  3001.  p ex- 
annum), one  clerk  specially  attached  to  the 
architect  and  surveyor  (120 1,). 

The  department  has  to  administer  in  all 
matters  of  building,  maintaining,  furnishing  all 
buildings  of  a public  nature  (except  the  militaxy 
ones)  in  Ireland,  and  to  transact  the  business 
appertaining  to  Government  loans  under  existing 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  farm  buildings,  labourers’ 
cottages,  glebe-houses,  &c.  The  Board  of  Works 
is  now  identical  with,  or  has  absorbed  into  itself, 
the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Lunatic 
Asylums ; also  the  architect’s  depai’tment  of  the 
Board  of  National  Education.  Under  this  head, 
the  department  has  the  entire  work  of  negotiating 
for  sites,  building,  maintaining,  inspecting,  and 
keeping  in  repair  all  model  schools,  model  farms, 
and  national  school  - houses  over  the  whole 
country.  So  with  regard  to  the  Constabulary 
Department : it  lxas  a like  duty  with  regard 
to  the  constabulary  barracks,  which  are  spread 
throughout  Ireland ; coast-guard  stations,  officers*' 
and  ‘coast-guards’  houses,  the  same ; a vast 
number  of  miscellaneous  public  buildings, 
their  maintenance  and  furnishing,  to  the 
minutest  details, — the  Castle  of  Dublin ; the 
Yice-regal,  Chief  Secretary’s  and  Under  Secre- 
tary’s lodges,  Phcenix  Park,  with  all  the  lodges 
and  rangers’  and  keepers’  houses,  &c.  (the  park 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  W orks)  ; the 
Law  Courts,  comprising  some  eight  or  nine  courts, 
record  buildings,  solicitors’  buildings,  <Scc. ; the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  at  Galway,  Belfast,  and  Cork, 
and  College  of  Maynooth;  the  post-offices, Custom- 
houses, stamp-offices,  Income-tax  offices  in  the 
larger  towns,  and  a host  of  public  departments, — 
the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police-offices,  and  other 
buildings  which  we  caixnot  at  present  call  to 
mind.  The  above  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  work  cut  out  for  the  architect’s 
department,  and  the  nature  of  it  being  such  that 
even  a pair  of  bellows  or  a poker  is  not  supplied 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  kitchen  without  the 
matter  passes  under  the  architect’s  hand,  it 
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may  be  fairly  conceded  the  staff  is  not  an  im- 
moderately extensive  one. 

As  respects  the  present  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Jas.  H.  Owen,  the  president  of  the  Irish 
Institute  of  Architects,  we  believe  we  are  correct 
in  saying  that  he  bears  a high  reputation  for 
administrative  ability,  and  is  popular  in  the 
greatest  degree  with  both  the  public  and  his 
subordinates. 

Touching  the  surveyors,  who  divide  Ireland 
into  three  districts  among  them,  the  peculiar 
character  of  their  duties  should  be  remembered 
when  estimating  the  proposed  Government 
scheme.  In  inspections  of  the  many  buildings 
under  their  charge,  the  limited  amount  of  rail- 
way communication  in  Ireland  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  It  is  still  possible,  in  going  from  Dublin 
to  inspect  some  remote  coastguard  station,  to 
expend  six  days  of  hard  travelling  in  going  and 
returning.  There  is  no  parallel  in  any  English 
architect’s  practice  for  the  extraordinary  con- 
ditions of  laborious  posting  over  long  distances 
of  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  miles  per  day,  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  an  Irish  architect  in  wide 
practice. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  is  proposed. 

A commission  was  sent  over  on  the  part  of 
the  Treasury  last  autumn,  consisting  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Herbert  Murray, 
and  Captain  Crossman,  of  the  Royal  Engineers  : 
three  gentlemen  at  that  time  admittedly,  we  be- 
lieve, unacquainted  with  Ireland  or  Irish  affairs. 

It  is  stated  that  the  first  and  most  essential 
provision  laid  down  for  them, — no  matter  what 
they  should  ascertain  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment to  be,  — was  that  on  no  account 
was  the  annual  cost  of  the  department  to 
he  increased.  A confidential  report  has  been 
made  by  these  gentlemen,  but  the  nature  of 
the  recommendations  have  leaked  out,  and  are 
well  known.  First,  they  propose  to  appoint  au 
assistant-commissioner,  or  director  of  works, 
whose  sole  duty  shall  be  to  direct  and  control  the 
architect’s  department,  and  that  thisfunctionaiy 
shall  be  a captain  of  Royal  Engineers,  at  a salary 
of  1,000Z.  per  annum  ! To  provide  the  means 
and  ways  for  this  1,0002.,  the  lower  officials  are 
to  be  docked  off.  The  entire  of  the  surveyors’ 
work  is  to  be  done  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
shall  have  the  city  of  Dublin ; the  other,  the 
whole  of  Ireland ; (the  assistant  architect,  we 
presume,  is  to  bo  abolished  altogether).  These 
two  surveyors  are  to  do  all  inspecting,  nego- 
tiating as  to  sites  and  buildings,  write  specifica- 
tions for  new  works,  and  are  to  have  one 
clerk  allotted  to  them  at  home,  to  copy  their 
said  specifications  and  documents.  As  neither 
of  these  gentlemen  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
would  often  find  time  to  enter  his  office,  and  as 
the  surveyor  in  charge  of  all  Ireland  would  be 
obliged  to  live,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  railway- 
carriages  and  jaunting  cars,  the  nature  and  de- 
scription of  his  office-work,  and  how  it  is  to  bo 
done,  are  puzzling.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
further  details  as  to  the  injustice  to  the  subordi- 
nate employes.  The  object  would  really  seem 
to  be  to  provide  a berth  for  a captain  of  Royal 
Engineers,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  salaries  of 
the  working  officials  docked  off.  We  look  in 
vain  for  a reason  for  humiliating  the  able  archi- 
tect who  is  at  the  head  of  the  department,  and 
knows  his  business,  and  does  it  thoroughly,  by 
placing  an  officer  of  Engineers  as  his  superior ; 
nnd  it  seems  to  us  that  we  are  justified,  as  well 
on  the  part  of  the  ]3ublic  as  of  the  profession,  in 
asking  to  be  furnished  with  a statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  this  determination  has  been 
arrived  at.  The  question  might  very  properly 
be  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  trust 
this  will  be  done. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society  visited  the 
works  of  the  Metropolitan  Extension  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson,  the  engineer  to  the  company. 

°bject  of  these  extensions  is  to  shorten 
the  route  from  the  main  line  at  the  outskirts  of 
London  into  the  City,  by  cutting  across,  under 
Hackney  Downs,  and  near  London-fields  into 
Broad-street,  instead  of  going  round  as  at  pre- 
sent ; and  also  at  the  same  time  open  up  a dis- 
trict at  present  unserved  by  any  line,  running 
from  North  to  South.  The  members  first  met 
at  the  site  of  the  new  station  in  Liverpool-street, 
adjoining  the  existing  Broad-street  Station  of  the 
North  London  Railway. 


The  new  station  will  be  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  large  quantities  of  earth  have  been 
removed  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Lucas  & Co. 
These  excavations  show  a great  depth  of  made 
soil,  the  accumulations  of  centuries,  cesspools 
and  sewers  being  in  great  abundance.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  site  a heavy  retaining  wall, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  those  at  the  metro- 
politan stations,  but  more  ornate,  is  being 
erected.  In  the  foundation  and  backing  of  this 
wall  such  of  the  old  bricks  as  are  sound  and 
whole,  from  the  houses  that  were  taken  down, 
are  being  re-used,  and  for  hardness  they  com- 
pare favourably  with  new  bricks.  The  North 
London  Railway  being  on  a viaduct  immediately 
alongside,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  the  new 
work  being  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  underpin  the  piers  of  the 
viaduct,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  houses,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  course  of  the  line. 

This  work,  although  not  presenting  a groat 
show,  takes  a good  deal  of  time  and  requires 
great  care  on  the  part  of  the  contractors.  The 
heavy  traffic  running  on  the  viaduct,  and  the 
tenderness  of  some  of  the  concrete  underneath 
the  piers,  increasing  the  care  necessary  in 
securing  a proper  foundation.  Between  Sun- 
street  and  Brick-lane,  tho  various  bridges  and 
other  works  were  carefully  examined.  At  this 
point,  near  Brick-lane,  the  extension  line  crosses 
under  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way at  an  angle  of  about  30°.  The  old  line  is 
carried  on  a viaduct,  the  arches  of  which  are 
elliptical  ; these  had  to  be  cut  away  and  replaced 
by  girders  carried  on  three  massive  walls  : this 
work  created  a good  deal  of  interest  amongst  the 
members  of  the  society,  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  canned  out  being  described  by  a representa- 
tive of  the  contractors,  who  conducted  the  mem- 
bers over  the  works.  After  passing  under  the 
Great  Eastern  main  line,  the  extension  rises  by 
a stiff  'gradient  from  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  Winchester-street,  which  it  crosses 
over,  and  the  line  continues  on  a viaduct  to 
Hackney  Downs,  where  it  runs  into  a cutting. 
Beyond  the  Mile-end  Station  the  works  are  in  a 
forward  condition,  and  will  shortly  bo  opened 
for  traffic. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS  FUND.  ■ 

A writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  signing 
himself  “A  Humiliated  Journalist,”  has  given  so 
erroneous  and  injurious  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  that  any 
one  who  feels  interested,  as  we  do,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  an  important  charity,  will  desire  to 
aid  in  setting  the  matter  right.  He  professes  to 
speak  in  no  spirit  of  hostility ; but  the  public 
have  not  now  to  be  told  that  mischief  is  done  by 
want  of  head  as  well  as  want  of  heart.  The 
writer  in  this  case  has  either  wilfully  mis-stated 
the  case  or  is  altogether  ignorant  of  its  real 
facts.  Referring  to  tho  balance-sheet  for  the 
year  1870,  he  says, — 

“ I learnt  that  the  total  amount  in  the  way  of  grants 
was  only  162L  Yet,  on  reference  to  the  other  side  of  the 
sheet,  it  appears  that  the  donations  and  subscriptions 
alone  amounted  in  ^the  twelve  months  to  851Z.  Us.  9d., 
while  the  interest  from  investments  is  set  down  at 
175£.  12s.  8d.  Of  these  sums,  however,  the  association 
has,  I see,  invested  421 l.  7s.  in  Eastern  Bengal  Railway 
Stock.  But  there  remains  the  striking  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee in  this  one  year  consumed  5511.  6s.  2d.,  and  that 
out  of  this  expenditure  only  the  above-mentioned  sum  of 
162L  reached  the  unfortunato  persons  whose  distress  this 
society  was  intended  to  alleviate.  Nor  does  the  balance- 
sheet  leave  us  in  any  doubt  ns  to  the  causes  of  this  extra- 
ordinary state  of  things.  It  appears  that  tho  annual 
dinner  of  the.  association  cost  1731.  19s.  Gd.,  although  the 
tickets  only  brought  in  661.  Is.  Thus  the  philanthropic 
diners  were  apparently  provided  with  a banquet  at  very 
little  more  than  one-third  of  cost  price.” 

Now,  what  is  the  truth  ? In  the  first  place, 
the  committee  “consumed”  nothing,  being  an 
unpaid  body;  but  if  by  this  expression  the 
“ Humiliated  Journalist  ” means  to  refer  to  the 
amount  they  allowed  to  be  expended  in  the 
management  of  the  Society,  the  sum  should  be 
not  5512.  6s.  2d.,  but  2912.,  including  the  secre- 
tary’s salary  and  a gratuity,  1122.,  rent  of  office 
422.,  stationery,  postage,  and  so  on.  He  shows 
that  only  1522.  were  given  away,  and  goes  on  to 
explain  the  cause  of  “this  extraordinary  state  of 
things  ” by  pointing  out  that,  while  the  dinner 
cost  1732.,  “ the  tickets  only  brought  in  662.” 
Objectors  of  this  class,  even  when  honest,  forget 
the  fact  that  in  the  infancy  of  a society  the  chief 
aim  and  cause  of  expense  are  the  collection  of 
money  and  the  establishment  of  a fund  to  assure 
the  permanence  of  the  Institution.  A dinner  is 
in  our  days,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
means  adopted : men  of  eminence  are  invited, 


and  they,  in  lieu  of  paying  for  it,  ordinarily 
present  donations  far  exceeding  the  cost  of  the 
dinner.  The  correct  statement  as  to  the  precise 
dinner  in  question  would  stand  thus  : — 

By  cost  of  annual  dinner,  and  postages  in 

relation  thereto  £174  0 0 

Received : — Donations  at  the  dinner  £617  0 0 
„ For  dinner- tickets  66  0 0 

Gain  by  tho  dinner £509  0 0 

Of  this  and  other  receipts  4002.  were  invested, 
1522.  were  voted  to  distressed  members,  and  1002. 
remained  at  the  banker’s.  The  assertion  of  tho 
writer  that  the  philanthropic  diners  were  pro- 
vided with  a banquet  at  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  cost  price  Bhows  entire  ignorance,  or 
something  much  worse. 

The  sum  voted  to  applicants  seems  small ; but 
it  may  have  been  all  that  was  necessary  during 
that  year,  at  which  time  only  members  of  the 
fund  could  obtain  relief.  Since  then,  the  Society, 
recognising  the  great  assistance  they  were  re- 
ceiving from  the  outside  public,  have  altered  the 
rule,  so  as  to  allow  the  committee  to  relieve  ex- 
treme cases  of  destitution  on  the  part  of  deserving 
members  of  the  press  not  contributors  to  the 
fund,  their  widows  and  orphans.  The  grants 
last  year,  partly  in  consequence  of  that  change, 
amounted  to  403 Z. 

We  repeat  that  tho  expenditure  in  the  office 
of  such  a society  must  be  viewed,  not  alone  with 
reference  to  the  sum  distributed,  but  the  sum 
collected;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Newspaper 
Press  Fund,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a per- 
manent fund,  amounting  to  6,2002.,  has  been 
created  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity. 
We  shall  by  and  by  be  glad  to  see  its  doors 
opened  still  wider,  and  have  little  doubt  that 
this  will  gradually  take  place.  We  will  only  add 
that,  after  a careful  examination,  we  feel  tolerably 
well  assured  that,  so  far  as  the  Newspaper  Press 
Fund  is  concerned,  the  “journalist  ” who  wrote 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  no  occasion  to  feel 
“humiliated,”  except  on  the  reflection  that  be 
has  done  very  great  injustice  to  what  promises 
to  be  a valuable  and  important  institution. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Liverpool. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Liver- 
pool School  Board,  Mr.  Stitt  said  that  the  school 
organisation  and  management  committee  had 
given  serious  consideration  to  the  question  as 
to  the  kind  of  schools  to  be  erected  by  the 
Board.  Tho  same  matter  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  London  School  Board,  who  had 
issued  an  elaborate  report  pointing  out  what  they 
thought  should  be  the  character  of  the  buildings. 
Mr.  Robson,  the  architect  of  the  London  School 
Board,  had  had  the  report  under  consideration, 
and  was  preparing  instructions  upon  it  to  archi- 
tects. The  organisation  and  management  com- 
mittee had  asked  for  a copy  of  those  instructions, 
and  it  had  arrived  that  morning,  so  that  no  time 
would  be  lost  in  the  matter. 

Coventry. — The  first  premiums  for  school  plans 
having  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Parsons  & 
Ellwood  [(motto,  “Modus  Operandi”);  and  tho 
second  to  Messrs.  C.  Henman  & W.  Harrison,  of 
Newcastle  - upon  - Tyne  (motto,  “ System”), 
Messrs.  Parsons  & Ellwood  wrote  to  the  clerk 
stating  that  with  reference  to  the  terms  upon 
which  they  should  be  disposed  to  carry  out  their 
design,  they  would  be  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  working  drawings,  draw  out  the 
specifications,  and  procure  tho  estimate,  at  [a 
commission  of  1£  per  cent.,  and  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  at  a like  percentage, 
making  in  all  3 per  cent,  upon  the  accepted 
tender.  Messrs.  Henman  & Harrison  said  : — 

“We  hope  that,  should  you  decide  to  build  schools 
from  our  designs,  wo  may  be  entrusted  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  necessary  working  drawings  and  specifications 
for  carrying  tho  same  into  execution.  We  beg  to  point 
out  (and  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  us)  that  the 
premium  will  not  adequately  remunerate  us  for  preparing 
the  drawings  which  you  have  chosen.  It  was  in  the  hope 
of  getting  tho  superintendence  of  the  buildings  which 
induced  us  to  prepare  and  submit  them.” 

It  was  resolved,  after  some  consideration,  that 
Messrs.  Parsons  & Ellwood’s  offer  be  accepted, 
and  that  one  of  those  gentlemen  be  requested  to 
call  upon  the  Board. 

Ipswich. — At  a recent  meeting  of  this  Board, 
some  conversation  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
inviting  competition  for  plans,  and  the  chairman 
drew  up  an  advertisement,  which  it  was  agreed 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Suffolk  Chronicle  and 
Ipswich  Journal,  and  that  a copy  of  the  adver- 
tisement should  be  sent  to  all  the  architects  re- 
sident in  the  town  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
Board.  The  Sites  Committee  for  St.  Margaret’s 
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and  St.  Helen’s  District  reported  that,  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  they  had 
agreed  to  purchase  nine  allotments  in  the 
Argyll  Estate,  Woodbridge-road,  covering  an 
area  of  49  rods  85  ft.,  for  4251.  It  was 
then  mentioned  that  it  was  proposed  that 
the  schools  built  here  should  accommodate 
250  boys,  200  girls,  and  200  infants.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  report  should  be  received  and 
adopted,  and  referred  to  the  committee  to  com- 
plete the  purchase.  Some  conversation  took 
place  as  to  whether  the  Board  should  wait  till 
they  had  received  plans  for  the  Stoke  Schools 
before  they  invited  plans  for  these,  but  it  was 
decided  to  advertise  at  once  for  plans.  Mr. 
Fraser  raised  the  point,  as  he  had  done  with  re- 
ference to  the  Stoke  schools,  of  lighting  the 
school  buildings  from  the  north ; and  after  some 
conversation,  in  which  Dr.  Chevallier  and  Mr. 
Grimwade  expressed  their  disapproval  of  a room 
which  the  sunsliine  never  entered,  it  was  decided 
that  a suggestion  should  bo  made  in  the  adver- 
tisement that  architects  should  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  expediency  of  lighting  from  the  roof 
facing  the  north. 

Bridgwater. — The  School  Board  have  received 
tenders  for  the  proposed  new  schools  at  East- 
over  from  builders  who  had  been  invited  to  fur- 
nish them.  The  highest  estimate  amounted  to 
2,500 1.,  the  next  figure  was  1,7001.,  and  the  other 
estimates  amounted  to  1,5801.,  1,3501.,  1,320?., 
and  1,2901.  respectively.  The  plans  were 
examined  in  detail,  but  the  consideration  of  them 
was  adjourned. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BANKS  FOR 
CANALS  OR  TANKS. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  March  12th,  the  paper  read  was  “ On  the 
Soonkesala  Canal  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  and 
Canal  Company,”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Latham. 

The  object  of  this  communication  was  to  give 
a general  description  of  the  canal  between 
Soonkesala  and  Cuddapah,  recently  constructed 
for  irrigation  and  navigation  by  the  Madras 
Irrigation  and  Canal  Company  ; and  to  direct 
particular  attention  to  the  mode  of  safely  con- 
structing high  banks  for  canals  or  tanks,  illus- 
trated by  that  work. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  countries  possess- 
ing the  greatest  powers  of  production  were 
those  in  which  the  yearly  rainfall  was  concen- 
trated into  a few  months.  Settled  warm  weather 
was  the  safest  for  crops  at  every  stage  of  their 
sprouting  growth,  and  ripening  ; and,  not  only 
in  England  but  in  India,  it  was  found  that 
crops  grown  during  uncertain  weather,  as  all 
unirrigated  crops  must  be,  were  nearly  as  often 
and  as  severely  injured  by  rains  or  floods  as  by 
drought.  To  fully  develope  the  productive 
powers  of  land  three  things  were  needed  : — 
1st,  settled  weather,  which  art  could  not  give  nor 
control ; 2nd,  irrigation,  which  must  be  controlled 
by  ai't ; and,  lastly,  manure. 

Of  the  native  engineering  works  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  those  for  the  application  of 
water  to  irrigate  fields  and  gardens  ranked  the 
first,  both  in  magnitude  and  importance.  Of 
these  there  were  three  kinds,  viz. — wells,  tanks 
or  reservoirs,  and  river  channels.  Of  the  latter 
full  details  were  given,  and  it  was  remarked 
that,  while  the  rebuilding  of  the  Nellore  anicut, 
since  it  was  last  carried  away,  was  making  pro- 
gress, the  Toombuddra  project,  of  which  the 
Soonkesala  canal  was  a portion,  was  adopted  by 
the  Government.  This  was  designed  to  serve 
two  purposes;  first,  the  continuous  irrigation 
throughout  the  year  of  three  large  areas,  of 
which  the  principal  lay  in  the  Bellary  district, 
the  next  in  the  Koonder  Valley,  and  the  other 
in  the  Nellore  district.  The  second  purpose, 
apparently  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  first, 
was  a means  of  communication  by  canals,  by 
which  the  produce  of  those  areas  could  be  sent 
to  a market  more  cheaply  than  by  cart  or  rail- 
way, more  expeditiously  than  by  cart,  and  more 
securely  than  by  railway. 

The  canal  began  at  Soonkesala,  with  a weir 
across  the  river  Toombuddra,  1,500  yards  in 
total  length  of  clear  overfall,  which  was  broken 
into  two  lengths  by  an  intervening  island.  The 
weir  stood  upon  the  rocky  river-bed,  and  was 
formed  of  three  patterns,  viz. — (1st)  of  solid 
rubble  masonry  of  gneiss,  trap,  and  quartzite 
boulders ; (2nd)  of  gravel  concrete,  with  gneiss 
rubble  facing  in  front  and  rear  ; (3rd)  all  recent 
portions  were  of  solid  gneiss  rubble  masonry, 
with  a facing  on  the  lower  side  of  Kumool 
limestone  ashlar,  which  averaged  £ yard  thick 


where  exposed  to  concussion.  Patterns  Nos. 
1 and  2 had  a front  and  rear  batter  of  1 in 
8 ; while  No.  3 had  an  upper  batter  of  1 in  4, 
and  rear  face  vertical.  All  were  8 ft.  broad  at 
the  top,  and  coped  with  dressed  limestones  1 ft. 
thick.  The  mortar  throughout  was  of  Kumool 
kunkur,  except  the  joints  of  the  coping,  which 
were  of  Portland  cement.  The  coping  -was 
joggled  wherever  the  anicut  (which  was  not 
straight,  but  followed  the  line  of  highest  solid 
rock)  was  concave  in  plan  on  the  upstream  side. 
No  part  of  the  anicut  formed  on  any  of  the 
above  patterns,  either  with  or  without  the 
coping,  had  ever  failed.  The  height  varied 
from  6 ft.  to  26  ft.,  and  averaged  about  18  ft. ; 
and  the  highest  registered  flood  rose  7i  ft.  over 
the  crest. 

Though  the  masonry  works,  and  especially  the 
weirs,  contained  a great  variety  of  work,  the 
chief  interest  and  novelty  in  the  construction  of 
the  canal  was  undoubtedly  the  mode  of  forming 
the  banks.  These  raiiged  up  to  a height  of 
50  ft.  from  the  ground  surface  of  their  site  to 
the  water-line.  In  all  cases  single  banks  were 
reveted  or  shingled  on  the  inner  slopes.  The 
formation  of  the  banks  was  various,  comprising 
lengths  of  simple  filling,  of  masonry  wall,  of 
masonry  face-wall,  of  masonry  revetment,  of 
puddled  bank,  and  of  puddle-core  bank,  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  canal.  The  masonry  wall, 
masonry  revetment,  and  puddle-core  bank  came 
into  the  author’s  hands  in  1865,  as  finished 
works ; but  had  since  been  strengthened  or 
raised.  The  strongest  and  best  sections  were 
the  masonry  face  wall  and  the  puddled  bank, 
adopted  after  the  experience  of  two  seasons  in 
the  working  of  all  kinds.  The  author  estimated 
the  efficiency  of  these  as  so  equal,  that  the 
choice  between  them  might  be  a question  of 
cost.  The  only  objection  to  the  face- wall  was, 
that  it  could  not  be  easily  raised  when  once 
built.  No  portion  of  this  face-wall  had  cracked, 
or  shown  any  signs  of  weakness ; nor,  though 
unprotected  in  front  by  either  plaster  or  puddle, 
was  the  leakage  more  than  just  sensible.  The 
puddled  slopes  were  even  tighter  than  the  face- 
wall,  and  had  proved  efficient  even  when  the 
bank  was  of  the  worst  kind  of  white  and  grey 
clay,  mixed  with  salts  of  lime  and  soda,  and 
such  as  to  absorb  water  readily. 

Some  remarks  were  then  offered  as  to  the 
probable  stability  of  a bank,  composed  of  any 
soil  thrown  up  without  either  selection  or  pud- 
dling, when  first  exposed  to  water ; and  the  mode 
of  meeting  the  two  dangers,  of  slips  and  leaks, 
to  which  a bank  was  exposed,  was  described. 
The  consideration  of  the  problem,  how  to  con- 
struct earthen  dams,  of  a great  height,  which 
could  neither  slip  nor  be  cut  up  by  leaks,  was 
discussed  at  some  length  ; and  it  was  remarked 
that,  in  practice,  the  best  position  for  the  puddle 
was  on  the  flattest  slope  in  front  of  the  bank, 
where  it  should  be  protected  by  rubble,  the 
larger  and  smoother  the  better,  laid  on  sharp 
loose  gravel  impervious  to  vermin.  The  thick- 
ness of  this  protection  must  be  so  great,  that  it 
could  not  be  wholly  removed  as  the  bank  settled. 
Rubble  packed,  or  very  rough  stone,  as  kunkur, 
was  best  avoided,  as  it  would  not  follow  the 
bank  during  settlement.  The  puddle  would  be 
the  most  dense  part  of  the  banks.  Where  used 
by  the  author,  the  surface  of  puddle  under  con- 
struction was  always  kept  flooded,  like  a rice- 
field  ; and  gangs  of  men,  with  their  arms  linked 
together,  walked  backwards  and  forwards  on 
short  lengths  of  it  all  day,  treading  it  stiff,  as 
layer  after  layer  was  added  by  the  contractor’s 
workmen.  In  order  to  insure  the  puddle  re- 
maining water-tight  under  all  circumstances  of 
original  settlement,  and  of  alternate  wet  and 
drought,  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  rest  on  a 
substance  rather  more  compressible  than  itself. 
To  lay  it  at  once  on  ordinary  rammed  filling 
would  be  too  violent  a change,  and  it  had  always 
been  laid  by  the  author  on  a cushion  of  earth, 
moistened  and  rammed;  each  layer,  of  6 in.  or 
so,  being  well  wetted,  and  then  sprinkled  with 
enough  dry  earth  to  prevent  it  sticking  to  the 
rammer,  when  punned  with  a rammer  of  40  lb. 
weight.  The  rest  of  the  front  slope,  if  not 
already  existing,  had  been  made  of  earth  rammed 
dry  in  the  usual  way ; since  it  was  found  safest, 
indeed  almost  necessary,  to  establish  the  broad 
rule,  that  nothing  but  earth  should  be  brought 
to  the  front  of  the  centre  line  of  the  bank.  The 
bank  was  then  completed  of  any  gravel  or  bad 
soil  available,  the  gravel  being  kept  at  the 
bottom  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  finest  soil 
to  the  centre.  Though  such  banks  were  not 
theoretically  perfect,  they  had  never  failed,  nor 
given  trouble  upon  letting  the  water  against 


them.  The  lengths  entirely  constructed  on  these 
rules  were  insignificant,  but  about  five  miles  of 
old  bank  had  been  faced  with  puddle  laid  ou 
earth  rammed  moist. 


HIGHBURY  STATION. 

A considerable  amount  of  terra-cotta  has 
been  used  at  the  new  station  of  the  North  Lon- 
don Railway  Co.  at  Highbury,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Horne.  It  was 
supplied  by  the  Watcombe  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  and 
is  in  the  shape  of  medallions,  small  columns,  and 
an  elaborate  frieze  round  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing, very  well  executed.  The  colour,  red,  con- 
trasts at  present  somewhat  strongly  with  the 
stonework  of  the  rest  of  the  facades,  but  a short 
time  will  bring  these  more  into  accord.  The 
building  includes  the  well-known  “ Cock  ” tavern, 
and  will  cost,  we  learn,  about  17,0001.  The 
booking-office,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  has 
a panelled  wood  ceiling.  Messrs.  Wicks,  Bangs,  & 
Co.  are  the  contractors,  and  the  stone  carving 
has  been  well  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley. 


CANDELABRA  FOR  KING’S  COLLEGE 
CHAPEL,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  jun., 
M.A.,  architect,  Mr.  Barkentin,  goldsmith,  has 
just  now  completed  two  brass  candelabra  for 
King’s  College  Chapel,  of  unusual  size.  They 
are  13  ft.  in  height,  are  supported  on  lions,  and 
stand  upon  plinths  of  black  marble.  Each 
standard  carries  in  the  centre  one  great  taper, 
5 ft.  in  height,  and  six  smaller  ones  around,  on 
(vine)  branches.  A small  shield  on  each  standard 
admits  some  work  in  enamel.  The  style  adopted 
is  that  of  the  period  of  the  chapel,  but  it  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  German  in  feeling  rather  than 
English.  The  work  has  been  executed,  with 
praiseworthy  care,  at  the  cost  of  5501. 


ST-  HELEN’S  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

Six  competitors  have  sent  in  seven  designs, 
respectively  marked  ‘‘Truth  1,”  “Truth  2,” 
“ Respice  Finem,”  “ Justice,”  “ Tenuanda  Via 
Est,”  “ Utility,”  and  with  a device  of  three  circles. 
A local  correspondent  points  to  the  last-named 
as  much  superior  in  internal  arrangement  to  the 
others.  The  majority  havo  ill-lighted  corridors, 
and  are  deficient  in  the  means  of  entrance  and 
departure.  


PAINT  IN  LONDON. 

Sih, — Will  some  of  your  correspondents  explain  the 
cause  of  the  light-coloured  paint  work  in  London  during 
the  past  few  years  after  two  years’  wear  turning  in  places 
dark  grey,  with  a metallic  appearance  ? My  owu  opinion 
favours  the  belief  that  it  arises  from  inferior  white  lead. 

Gasfitteb. 


THE  WORKS  AT  PUTNEY-BRIDGE. 

The  Thames  Conservancy  Commissioners 
having  called  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  to 
the  obstruction  caused  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river  by  this  bridge,  it  was  arranged  that  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  Parliament  for 
powers  to  alter  and  amend  the  structure  so  as 
to  afford  increased  width  and  height  to  the 
waterway.  These  powers  were  obtained  in 
1870,  and  designs  were  at  once  prepared;  the 
work  has  since  been  carried  out,  and  is  now, 
with  unimportant  exceptions,  completed.  The 
alteration  comprises  the  removal  of  several  of 
the  old  piers,  and  sinking  in  lieu  of  them  two 
pairs  of  cast-iron  cylinders,  5 ft.  6 in.  diameter, 
with  granite  caps  supporting  wrought-iron  trel- 
lis girders,  with  a clear  span  of  70  ft.,  and  two 
side  openings,  giving  a total  waterway  in  the 
middle  of  138  ft.,  and  an  additional  height  in 
the  centre  of  3 ft.  6 in.  The  roadway  is  formed 
with  a concrete  of  broken  granite  bedded  in 
asphalte,  supported  on  buckled  plates  riveted  to 
the  cross  girders.  The  traffic  over  the  bridge 
was  never  suspended,  a temporary  roadway 
having  been  formed  whilst  the  cross  girders 
were  being  fixed.  This  has  now  been  removed, 
and  the  permanent  roadway  is  6pen  for  car- 
riages and  foot  passengers.  The  works  have 
been  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of 
Newcastle,  aided  by  Mr.  John  Nicholl,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Wadmore  & Baker, 
of  Great  St.  Helen’s  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
John  Mair,  C.E.,  of  Newcastle. 


NEW  ESTATE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  HUDDERSFIELD. — —Mr.  W.  H.  Cropland,  Architect 
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NEW  ESTATE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

Our  engraving  represents  a new  block  of 
buildings  just  completed  for  Sir  John  W. 
Ramsden,  bart.  In  the  central  portion  towards 
Railway-street  are  placed  the  Ramsden  Estate 
Offices.  The  Westgate  front  over  shops  is 
wholly  occupied  by  the  Huddersfield  Club, 
which,  together  with  the  central  shop  (converted 
into  the  Club  vestibule  and  entrance-hall),  is 
fitted  up  in  an  elaborate  manner. 

Tho  remainder  of  the  building  is  used  as 
offices  and  warehouses,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole 
is  about  35,000k  The  work  has  been  executed 
principally  by  local  contractoi’s,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W . H.  Crossland,  of  London,  who  is  also 
the  architect  for  another  large  block  of  buildings 
adjoining,  and  now  in  course  of  erection. 


A WORKMAN’S  COGITATIONS  ON 
DOMES. 

Tms  is  a vexed  subject,  I must  admit,  and  I 
have  often  kept  myself  awake  half  the  night  in 
striving  to  think  out  some  new  and  practical 
plan  of  dome  construction. 

The  result,  I am  sorry  to  say,  has  not 
been  a success.  I have  seen  in  my  experience 
some  very  fine  domes  in  appearance,  constructed 
with  great  ingenuity,  but  every  one  of  them 
looked  better  at  a distance  than  near.  Some 
were  of  timber  and  brick,  some  were  partly  of 
stone,  and  others  of  the  three  combined.  I have 
long  since  got  into  my  head  that  a cupola  is  not 
a bond  fide  dome,  no  matter  what  the  Italian  may 
be  for  it;*  and  I also  believe  that  a man  may 
construct  a very  good  cupola  and  a very  bad 
dome. 

Some  considerable  analytical  formulas  have 
been  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  Builder,  by 
architects  and  mathematical  scholars,  rather 
beyond  my  powers  of  working,  or  those  of  the 
class  in  whose  interest  I speak ; but,  sufficient 
for  me  to  understand  what  the  writers  aimed  at. 

After  all,  I must  say  that  true  dome  construc- 
tion is  hardly  universal  yet  in  this  country,  and 
true  domes  are  not  constructed  from  the  me- 
chanical and  other  difficulties  attendant.  Some 
of  these  difficulties  arise  from  lack  of  technical 
education,  others  from  the  material,  and  not 
the  least  is  in  matter  of  experience,  and  the 
fear  that  if  tho  big  baby  were  left  alone, 
its  “understandings”  would  not  be  able  to 
support  its  weighty  body.  There  are  but  few 
of  us  who  have  not  in  the  course  of  our  lives 
witnessed  unwieldy  little  children  with  bow- 
legs : well,  like  these  poor  little  ones,  so  are 
most  of  our  domes,  for  both  have  generally  the 
**  rickets.”  None  but  those  architecturally 
informed,  or  belonging  to  the  building  profes- 
sion, are  aware  of  tho  many  expedients  that 
have  been  adopted  in  former  days,  and  in  recent 
times,  to  keep  domes  from  collapsing ; in  fact, 
dropping  in,  or  dropping  down,  liko  a house  of 
cards.  As  the  bow  - legged  child  is  bound, 
braced,  and  bandaged  with  “splints,”  so  are 
many  of  our  domes  by  a variety  of  contrivances 
not  necessary  to  mention  in  a particular  manner. 

This  is  not  at  all  cheering  at  this  age  of  the 
world.  I hope  some  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  will  give  us  proper  “ lines,”  that  our 
craftsmen  may  be  able  to  put  the  “baby” 
firmly  on  its  feet,  and  so  that  it  may  stand 
alone  a thing  of  strength  and  proportion,  and  a 
thing  of  beauty. 

i ^ Without  running  too  cursorily  over  the  sub- 
ject, I take  note  that  the  theory  of  the  equi- 
librium of  domes  has  been  said  to  be  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  equilibrium  of  arches ; but 
I have  never  sufficiently  mastered  the  whole  of 
the  laws  of  the  divergence  ; nor  has  it  been  made 
manifest  to  me  where  this  divergence  begins  and 
ends.  I have  been  told  to  consider  this,  and 
also  about  planes  passing  perpendicularly 
through  an  axis  at  a small  angle  to  each 
other,— say,  for  shortness,  a series  of  balanced 
arches,  connected  at  the  crown,  each  of  which 
would  preserve  its  equilibrium  if  standing 
alone  (but,  in  sooth,  would  not  as  at  present  con- 
structed) . Is  the  equilibrium  in  the  dome  really 
maintained  by  having  the  weight  of  each  upper 
part  of  each  series  of  companion  arches  or  sup- 
posed arches  greater  than  what  would  be  required 
to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  a balanced  arch 
standing  by  itself  ? Viewing  the  circular  courses 
of  the  stone,  and  taking  them  as  voussoirs,  do 



* The  terra  “ cupola  ” (from  cupo,  hollow)  strictly 
speaking,  applies  only  to  the  inside  or  ceiling  part  of  a 
dome  — F.t>  ° 4 


the  whole  series  exert  a uniform  lateral  pres- 
sure on  those  on  either  side  of  it,  and  is  their 
tendency  to  fall  inwards,  exactly  of  tho  same 
nature  as  the  tendency  of  the  stones  of  the  re- 
gular arch  which  are  locked  tighter  by  the  action 
of  the  same  laws  ? From  my  deductions  I think 
the  principles  that  govern  dome  and  arch  con- 
struction differ  much  ; but  I am,  I must  confess, 
unable  to  explain  them  technically.  The  equi- 
librium of  the  common  arch  is  insured  by  a 
different  method.  Putting  aside  the  question  of 
friction,  tho  weight  of  the  voussoirs  composing 
the  crown  is  brought  up  to  a defined  limit, 
neither  greater  nor  less ; but  I believe  it  is  ad- 
mitted as  a principle  or  theory  that  the  equi- 
librium of  the  dome  to  be  maintained  must  lie  in 
the  difference  alluded  to, — viz.,  when  the  upper 
portion  of  each  circle  or  series  of  arches  exceeds 
this  limit,  presupposing  that  the  dome  is  com- 
posed of  the  series  of  arches  already  mentioned. 
I must  say  I would  rather  be  quit  of  all  these 
suppositions.  They  are  extremely  interesting,  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  a theory,  but  in  practice  there 
is  a mortal  terror  to  be  endured  by  both  archi- 
tect, builder,  and  workmen,  and  certain  contin- 
gencies have  to  be  provided  for. 

Now  I have  other  notions  in  my  head  about 
domes, — I mean  perfect  domes  ; — and  they  are 
these  : — Domes  proper  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
swell  out  at  a certain  defined  height  consider- 
ably beyond  the  circle  of  their  base ; in  fact, 
like  columns,  they  should  have  an  unmistakable 
entasis,  regulated  accoi’ding  to  the  height  they 
are  from  the  gi’ound,  and  proportionate  with  their 
dimensions.  I would  say  that  this  entasis  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their 
true  and  well-defined  domical  profile  from  being 
absorbed  by  the  distance  they  are,  or  may  be, 
from  the  eye.  If  we  admit  this  entasis  as  a 
necessity  in  a veiy  large  and  very  high  dome, 
then  as  a constructional  idea  We  -must  imagine 
two  series  of  converging  concentric  courses 
or  circles  of  stone,  descending  and  ascending 
from  the  mid  point  of  the  entasis  on  the  dome. 

In  cutting  the  stone  for  such  courses,  there 
would  need  to  be  beforehand  a very  correct 
plan,  and  setting  out ; but  I will  not  touch  the 
subject  of  equilibrium  in  relation,  as  it  is  beyond 
my  analytical  powers.  My  readers  must  bear 
in  mind  that  I am  speaking  now  of  solid  and 
geometrical  planning  and  stone-cutting  in  view 
of  a solid  dome  of  masonry,  with  no  advan- 
tageous backing,  bracing,  or  hidden  expedient, 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  from  parting  in 
this  life. 

As  I am  allowed,  like  others,  to  suppose  a 
good  deal  about  the  theory  of  dome  construe- 
tion,  that  may  not  be  absolutely  capable  of  a 
practical  working  in  all  details,  I will  ask  my 
readers  to  suppose  something  with  me.  Well, 
then,  let  us  imagine  the  existence  of  an  enormous 
block  of  stone  a perfect  cone  in  shape,  and  that 
out  of  this  geometrically  shaped  boulder,  it  is 
desired  to  evolve  a dome.  To  give  room  for 
the  full  play  of  intellect,  let  us  say  the  cone  is 
sufficient  to  allow  for  the  cutting  of  a dome 
ofr'the  size  of  that  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Here  now  we  have  a perfectly  geometri- 
cal figure  and  basis  for  our  starting-point,  and 
what  can  geometricians  do  for  us  in  sweeping 
a number  of  curvilinear  or  spiral  lines,  so  to 
speak,  fi’om  the  base  of  the  cone  to  the  required 
height  of  the  dome  within  the  cone  ? I appre- 
hend there  would  be  something  useful  evolved 
in  the  theory  or  practice  of  stone-cutting  in 
working  out  this  problem.  There  are  many 
other  questions  which  suggest  themselves  here 
on  this  head,  but  they  are  too  minute.  My 
reason  for  taking  up  the  figure  of  a cone  as  a 
basis  to  work  out  some  ideas  about  dome-con- 
struction, is  simply  to  find  room  at  once  for  the 
whole  application  of  the  conic  sections  for  those 
who  are  capable  of  applying  them  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a dome. 

Now  I will  once  more  suppose  that  the  dome 
is  evolved  from  the  huge  cone,  and  the  latter 
stands  alone  perfect  in  its  outline,  forming  one  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  be  utilised  as  a body, — say 
for  a spire.  Within  the  figure  of  the  cone  we 
have  now  a beautiful  domical  vault,  or,  perhaps, 
properly  speaking  of  it  as  a concavity,  a cupola. 
What  then  ? The  core  of  the  dome  proper  has 
yet  to  be  cut  out,  to  give  us  the  inside  contour ; 
and  were  it  possible  to  place  the  huge  body  of 
stone,  or  imagine  it  placed,  in  a lathe,  the  turner 
could  give  half  a dozen  smaller  domes,  without 
at  all  bothei’ing  his  brain  about  the  intersecting 
of  lines  and  curves  in  the  art  of  stone-cutting. 

As  stones,  however,  have  to  be  worked  in  series, 
and  not  as  one  body,  we  are  pei'force  necessitated 
to  consider  them  as  atoms  of  defined  shapes,  and 


deal  with  them  in  construction  as  best  we  may. 
So  I will  leave  the  further  cogitation  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject  to  others  more  competent 
than  I am  to  deduce  something  now  which  I 
think  is  quite  probable  or  possible.  Only  I feax’ 
lengthening  out  my  notions  beyond  discreet 
limits,  I would  ask  the  reader  to  suppose  other 
stand-points  for  building  up  some  more  ideas  on 
dome  construction.  Here  is  one.  Suppose  we 
cut  off  the  crown  of  a dome — mentally  will  do 
for  the  moment, — and  imagine  its  inside  space  a 
well-hole,  what  is  to  prevent  us  in  constracting 
all  its  courses  of  stone  on  the  spiral  or  geomo- 
ti'ical  stair  principle, — one  winding  on  the  back 
of  another  to  the  topmost  ring,  platform,  or 
table  ? or  could  we  not  run  the  courses  similar 
to  the  winding  coxxrses  of  an  oblique  arch,  as  it 
would  appear  if  thrown  up  on  its  haunches  ? If 
possible  or  practical  in  stone,  of  course  this 
would  be  a very  expensive  method ; but  it  is 
the  possibility  of  new  constructions,  not  the 
expense,  we  are  now  considering.  Would  not 
each  winding  course,  from  top  to  bottom  of  this 
domical  helix,  taken  as  a whole,  be  a sort  of 
elongated  lcey-stone  voussoir  reversed  ? yet  still 
developing  as  a natural  law  of  its  domical  shape, 
an  inward  curve  and  splay  locking  the  whole 
fabric  together  beyond  a fear  of  collapse.  Of 
course,  the  joggle  or  rebating,  or  other  method 
of  keying  stone  to  stone,  might  be  adopted  for 
the  greater  security  in  connexion,  to  counteract 
a tendency  to  expaixsion  or  settlement  in  any 
shape. 

In  relation  to  the  winding  in  the  courses 
of  masonry,  each  course  might  be  made  to  wind 
only  once,  or  make  one  complete  revolution 
spirally,  or  as  many  as  were  desired.  I believe 
it  is  admitted  that  a geometrical  or  spiral  stair 
starting  on  a px-oper  basis  can  be  carried  to  any 
height,  and  still  preserve  its  eqxxilibrium.  Is  it, 
then,  impossible  to  adapt  the  principle  to  the 
construction  of  a dome  with  complete  safety  ? If 
it  were  required  to  run  a stair  spirally  within  or 
without  any  of  our  present  domes,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  execution.  Why 
should  there  bo  any  in  relation  to  tho  similar 
construction  of  the  dome  ? 

Without  diagrams  it  would  be  impossible  to 
convince  many  what  might  or  miglit  not  be 
done,  so  I pass  to  another  part  of  the  subject. 

Messieurs  Engineers  and  others,  a word  with 
you.  As  a body  you  have  given  us  a number  of 
hideously  ugly  iron  constructions,  but  a few  of 
your  profession  have  redeemed  tlxeir  order  by 
giving  us  some  noble  iron  bridges,  which  stand 
forth  here  and  there  in  the  island  like  beacon 
lights  of  hope.  Can  you,  messieurs,  do  anything 
for  us  in  the  way  of  dome  construction  in  iron  ? 

I do  not  mean  in  architectural  composition,  bqt  in 
constructional  exactitude.  Do  you  think  that  a 
dome  that  can  stand  on  its  own  legs,  a thing  of 
strength,  not  outraging  Euclid  or  causing 
Archimedes  to  jump  from  his  grave,  is  a work 
within  your  mental  and  constructional  grasp  ? 

It  ought  to  be,  j udging  you  by  your  own  standards. 

Presupposing  that  an  anti-corrosive  for  iron 
were  discovered  at  last  capable  of  meeting  all 
requirements,  I believe  that  a good  iron  dome, 
cast-iron  if  you  will,  or  “ half-and-half,”  is  qxxite 
possible,  even  of  the  dimensions  of  St.  Paul’s. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  presumption  on  my  part 
to  point  out  the  way  it  nxight  be  coixstructed  j 
fox*,  indeed,  admitting  the  possibility  of  con- 
struction, the  proper  method  would  be  a matter 
of  professional  opinion.  Well,  as  a first  instance, 
imagine  a series  of  concentric  circles  of  framed 
iron  panelling,  converging  upwards  every  circle 
of  bays  in  the  entire  circumference  of  the  dome, 
distinct  in  itself,  yet  detachable  one  bay  fi*om 
another, — one  series  of  bays  placed  on  another, 
the  top  bolted  to  the  under  one,  and  so  on.  Two 
forms  of  construction  could  be  adopted  in  the 
putting  of  the  work  together.  A complete  circle 
of  bays  could  go  together,  and  be  lifted  into  its 
place  ; or  the  curvilinear  upright  sweep  of  con. 
verging  bays  or  panels  forming  one  complete 
piece  of  ribbed  panelling  from  base  to  ajxex. 
This  is  the  faint  outline : the  details  could  be 
worked  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  interior  edges 
of  the  ribs  could  be  cast  or  worked  plain  if  it 
was  thought  advisable,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
bronzed  or  gilt  facings  screwed  on  afterwards, 
worked  to  any  form  of  tracex*y  or  finish.  The 
ornamentation  is  a matter  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  safety  of  the  construction,  which  I 
am  speaking  about.  I have  been  supposing  that 
a dome  could  be  safely  constructed  of  iron,  and 
I believe  one  could  be  constructed,  light  and 
graceful  in  appearance,  geometrically  exact, 
architecturally  beautiful,  and  successful  as  an 
engineering  performance. 
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In  the  matter  of  a large  lantern,  with  ball,  and 
cross  at  the  top,  like  St.  Paul’s,  this  requirement 
would,  in  my  opinion,  if  it  had  to  be  provided, 
only  give  the  greater  chance  of  successful  con- 
struction. .The  ribbed,  or  perhaps  the  flying 
buttress  principle  under  cover  could  be  adopted 
here.  The  engineer  would  not  care  much  for 
outraging  style  or  pressing  Gothic  and  Classic, 
Oriental  and  outlandish  together  so  as  it  suited 
his  ends,  but  the  architect  would  pause  and 
hesitate. 

A few  words  more  about  dome  construction. 
In  these  days  of  cheapness  and  innovation,  did 
any  one,  I wonder,  over  bethink  himself  of  con- 
structing a dome  of  concrete  ? Within  certain 
limits  it  is  of  course  possible ; exceeding  these 
limits  the  construction  would  require  to  be  of  a 
composite  character. 

A composite  dome,  I believe,  could  be  con- 
structed by  casting  hollow  blocks  of  metal  of 
sufficient  thickness,  representing  the  size  of  the 
different  stones,  and,  as  the  work  was  put 
together,  filling  the  inside  with  concrete,  not 
Bingly,  but  filling  soveral  courses  at  the  one  time, 
so  that  the  continuous  bond  might  be  preserved, 
and  the  whole  body  of  work  rendered  more 
compact.  A timber  dome,  well  planned  and 
well  fitted  together,  inclusive  of  its  covering, 
though  a clever  piece  of  handicraft,  is  not  any 
extraordinary  feat  in  constructive  carpentry. 
Yet  we  have  not  many  of  them  that  are  framed 
or  covered  well.  Generally  a great  loss  of  time 
and  a great  destruction  of  material  result  from 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  setting  out  the  work 
and  cutting  the  timber. 

Such  are  my  cogitations,  Mr.  Builder,  and  if 
you  can  detect  any  grains  of  reproductive  seed 
in  what  may  be  designated  by  some  much 
« chaff,”  for  sake  of  the  principles  involved  and 
my  love  of  the  profession,  let  the  matter  see  the 
light.  Ere  now  a grain  of  productive  com  has 
been  extracted  from  within  the  swathing  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  more  than  2,000  years  in 
darkness.  Domes  are  as  old,  and  yet  wo  are  in 
some  darkness  concerning  them.  Let  us  think 
inwards  and  look  onwards,  and  grope  less  among 
dead  men’s  bones  upon  the  Appian  Way. 

A Craftsman. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  BEWCASTLE,  IN 
CUMBERLAND* 


In  his  introductory  remarks  the  lecturer  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  he  might  be  bringing  under 
their  notice  a place  which,  while  it  really  had  a 
long  and  considerable  history,  was  very  little 
known  and  hardly  ever  visited.  If,  however, 
Bewcastle  was  known  to  any  among  his  hearers, 
it  would  probably  be  because  of  the  Runic 
monument  in  the  churchyard,  which  was  of 
course  by  far  the  most  wonderful  thing  there, 
and  was  famous  among  those  who  had  made 
Runes  their  study  ; but  it  was  not  the  only 
interesting  thing  there.  Although  the  inscrip- 
tion had  been  read,  he  had  not  seen  much  atten- 
tion called  to  the  historical  value  of  the  writing. 
He  should  pay  most  regard  to  that  point,  and 
should  use  it  as  a sort  of  text  for  a brief  dis- 
course upon  the  early  history  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland.  Tracing  the  present  boundary 
between  England  and  Scotland  eastwards  from 
the  head  of  the  Solway  Frith,  it  ran  first  along 
the  little  river  Sark,  and  then  was  continued 
along  the  river  Liddle,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Esk,  to  the  western  end  of  the  Cheviot  hills 
which  it  followed  until  it  reached  the  coast. 
The  line  of  division  between  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland  met  that  division  about  half- 
way, and  made  with  it  two  angles;  on  the 
Northumberland  side  an  obtuse  angle,  and  on  the 
Cumberland  side  an  acute  angle,  in  the  point  of 
which  Bewcastle  stood,  so  that  it  had  been  a 
border  place  throughout  its  history.  The  scenery 
of  the  surrounding  country  was  not  without 
beauty,  but  it  was  the  beauty  of  solitude  and 
desolation,  the  land  being  now  so  silent  that  it 
was  hard  to  believe  it  was  once  busy  with  active 
life,  and  that  the  loneliness  of  its  hills  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  tramp  of  marching  armies  and 
the  wild  scenes  of  border  warfare,  at  a time 
when  venerable  Oxford  was  but  a watery  waste. 

At  Bewcastle,  unlike  most  ruins,  things  had 
been  left  to  themselves  since  the  castle  was  more 
or  less  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentary  troops. 
What  was  once  a strong  Roman  station,  one  of 
the  outposts  of  the  empire,  is  now  marked  by  a 
grass-grown  rampart  and  a few  mounds ; what 


* From  a paper  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Oxford  Archi- 
tectural and  Historical  Society,  on  March  oth,  by  Mr.  W. 
Nanson,  Trinity  College. 


was  probably  a royal  city  has  now  shrunk  to  less 
than  half  a dozen  houses  ; the  castle  is  now  only 
four  mighty  walls,  without  a trace  of  moulding 
or  ornament,  built  evidently  for  strength  alone, 
and  built  so  well  that  one  huge  fragment  which 
had  fallen  down,  lay  in  the  moat  one  entire  piece 
of  masonry.  The  churchyard  is  full  of  graves, 
almost  every  one  having  a headstone  enriched 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  forgotten  families ; 
and  there,  too,  is  the  famous  Runic  monument, 
standing  as  a solitary  witness  of  departed  civili- 
sation. The  Roman  station  had  been  placed  on 
a low  and  irregularly  - shaped  eminence,  and 
occupied  an  extremely  strong  position.  The 
sides  were  steep  all  round,  especially  on  the 
south,  which  arose  abruptly  from  the  little  river 
called  the  Kirk^beck,  i.e.,  the  Church-brook, 
which  ran  into  the  Lyne— a tributary  of  the 
Esk.  The  station  was  four-sided  in  shape,  and 
covered  an  area  of  six  acres.  On  the  north  side 
there  were  traces  of  ramparts,  which  formed 
probably  an  outpost.  Upon  the  eastern  half  of 
the  station  stood  the  church  and  parsonage,  the 
castle,  and  a farm  called  the  Manor  House ; on 
the  south-east  the  land  was  washed  away  by  the 
Kirk-beck.  It  was  quite  easy  to  trace  the  Via 
Principalis  running  across  from  east  to  west,  and 
onboth  sides  a break  in  the  Vallum,  with  two  round 
mounds  on  each  side,  probably  guard-houses  for 
the  defence  of  the  gates.  The  Porta  Pretoria 
on  the  north,  and  the  Porta  Decumana  on  the 
south,  were  not  apparent;  the  Manor  House 
seemed  to  be  built  over  the  Pretorian  Gate.  At 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  churchyard  the 
foundations  of  a considerable  building  were 
visible,  which  might  be  those  of  the  Prastorium 
or  general’s  head-quarters.  The  clergyman  at 
the  parsonage  had  a small  collection  of  coins  and 
other  things  which  had  been  turned  up  there ; 
one  piece  of  ware  had  stamped  upon  it,  “ Mar- 
tini M.,”  i.e.,  that  it  was  made  by  the  hand 
“Mann”  of  tho  potter  Martinus.  Several 
altars  had  also  been  found.  The  relics  which 
struck  him  most  were  tho  querns,  which  at 
Bewcastle  seemed  quite  plentiful. 

The  Romans  must  first  have  visited  Bewcastle 
under  Agricola,  who  commanded  here  from  78  to 
84.  Under  him  they  conquered  tho  Isle  of 
Anglesey  a second  time,  pushed  on  northwards 
through  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland, 
and  tho  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  reached  the 
isthmus  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
where  Agricola  built  a line  of  forts  designed  as 
a protection  from  the  savage  tribes  beyond. 
Though  Agricola  gained  a great  victory  over  the 
Caledonians  at  the  Grampian  mountains,  it  had 
no  lasting  result,  and  the  Romans  never  made 
any  permanent  conquests  beyond  the  line  of 
forts.  Before  79  or  80,  when  the  Romans 
visited  Bewcastle,  it  might  have  been  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Britons,  and  would  therefore 
be  fortified  by  the  Romans  to  secure  it.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  Agricola  the  Northern  barbarians 
became  so  troubled  as  to  bring  about  in  less  than 
thirty  years  such  a Btate  of  things  as  required 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  drove 
back  the  Britons,  and  drew  a vallum,  i.e.,  a dyke 
and  rampart  across  the  island,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  Firth,  to  protect  the 
country  south  of  it.  Bewcastle,  however,  lay 
north  of  Hadrian’s  dyke,  and  did  not  partake  of 
its  protection.  The  submission  of  the  tribes  to 
Hadrian  was  only  transitory,  for  in  the  reign  of 
his  successor,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  northern  dis- 
trict was  again  a prey  to  their  inroads.  To 
guard  against  this  a rampart  of  turf  was  con- 
structed along  the  line  of  Agricola’s  forts,  now 
known  as  Graham’s  dyke.  From  the  time  of 
Severus  until  the  victories  of  Theodosius  the 
elder,  the  country  between  the  two  dykes  was 
entirely  abandoned  to  the  natives  for  upwards  of 
150  years.  Theodosius  once  again  subdued  it 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Valentia,  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor  V alentinian.  The  troops  were 
withdrawn  in  383,  and  never  returned,  and  the 
province  of  Valentia,  the  land  between  the  walls 
of  Antoninus  and  Severus,  were  finally  lost  to  the 
Romans.  In  410,  Honorius,  the  Emperor  of  the 
West,  wrote  to  the  State  of  Britain  “ to  provide 
for  their  own  defence,”  which  brought  them  to 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  the  history. 

The  Runic  monument  was  the  memorial  of  the 
next  age.  Mr.  Nanson  said  he  was  not  going  to 
enter  into  the  Pictish  question,  but  would  be  con- 
tent tosuppose  the  people  who  occupied  Bewcastle 
after  its  evacuation  by  the  Romans  were  the 
same  who  were  known  later  as  the  Piets.  The 
I question  seemed  a sort  of  ethnological  bugbear, 
which  most  antiquaries  and  historians,  unless 
they  were  fired  with  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
| Oldbuck  and  his  knightly  antagonist,  were  con- 


tent to  leave  alone.  By  these  non-Romanised 
Britons  was  founded  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde 
or  Cumberland.  It  was  an  independent  Celtic 
kingdom,  and  for  some  time  sustained  the  honour 
of  the  British  name  in  the  North  of  England. 
The  Cumbrian  Britons  were  not  an  unmixed 
people,  for  there  must  have  been  amongst  them 
a considerable  number  of  Piets  and  Scots.  . The 
kingdom  included  three  great  principalities, 
named  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  as  follows  : 1, 
Reged  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  forests  of 
the  south  of  Scotland;  2,  Strathclyde  may  be 
traced  in  Clydesdale,  and  the  local  name  ought 
to  have  been  confined  to  that  region,  but  being 
the  seat  of  the  “Teyra,”  to  whom  the  other 
British  kingdoms  of  the  north  were  subject,  the 
same  appellation  was  easily  extended  beyond  its 
proper  boundary ; 3,  the  Terra  Cumbrosum, 
which  included  tho  modem  country  of  Cumber- 
laud,  together  with  its  appendages,  or  dismem- 
berments  of  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland,  the 
latter  of  which  may  be  traced  as  the  princi- 
pality or  kingdom  of  Westmere.  Bewcastle 
would  belong  to  the  last  division.  . • • • • 

Speaking  of  the  Runic  monument,  Mr.  Nanson 
said  he  should  follow  Mr.  Maughan’s  translation 
of  the  Runes.  It  was  fixed  upright  in  a stone 
pedestal,  above  which  it  rose  to  the  height  ot 
144  feet,  though  it  must  once  have  been  higher, 
there  evidently  having  been  a cross  at  the  top.  It 
was  covered  all  over  with  sculpture  m low  rebel, 
exceedingly  well  done.  The  ornament  consisted 
of  a vine  twining  up  one  entire  side  m exquisite 
curves,  and  on  the  branches  were  perched  birds 
and  squirrels  eating  the  fruit.  Two  of  the  sides 
were  sculptured  with  vines,  and  the  wonderful 
and  beautiful  knots  which  were  so  favourite  an 
ornament  at  that  early  period;  there  was  also  a 
lame  space  filled  like  a chess-board  with  che- 
quered diaper.  The  remaining  side  contained 
three  figures  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  in- 
scription. The  top  figure  was,  that  of  a man  hold- 
ing what  appeared  to  be  a lamb  in  his  arms, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  St.  John  the 
Baptist  carrying  in  his  arms  the  -f?1111!,  'UOj 
Below  were  the  words  “Jesus  Chnstus,  and 
under  them  a figure  in  priestly  robes,  with  a 
"lorv  encircling  the  head,  and  the  hand  raised  in 
the  act  of  blessing.  Below  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour  was  most  of  the  writing,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pillar  a man  standing  sideways 
with  a hawk  on  his  wrist,  supposed  to  be  King 
Ale  frith.  The  inscription  was  translated  as  iol- 
lows  : — “ Hweetsed,  Wsethgar,  and  Aif wold  set 
up  this  thin  beacon  in  memory  of  Alofnth,  a 
king,  and  son  of  Oswin;  pray  thou  either 
“ for  them,  their  sins,  their  souls,”  or,  as  some 
say,  “ for  his  soul’s  great  sin.”  So  that  if  the 
translation  be  right,  it  must  be  to  mark  the 
burial-place  of  Alcfrith  or  Aldfnd,  king  of 
Northumbria.  Returning  to  the  history  of  North- 
umberland, Mr.  Nanson  related  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Peada,  the  son  of  Penda, 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Alofnth,  lead- 
inn-  to  the  Christianising  of  Mercia  ; so  that  the 
hero  of  the  Runic  cross  at  Bewcastle  might  have 
been  the  means  of  sending  Christianity  into 
parts  of  England  not  far  from  Oxford. 


SUB-MARINE  TUNNELS. 


glRj — When  I sent  the  few  particulars  relating 
to  the  Norwich  works  to  the  Builder,  I had  not 
any  idea  of  entering  into  a controversy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Channel  tunnel;  but,  as  “A  Prac- 
tical Engineer  ” puts  certain  questions,  it  is  only 
right  to  reply  to  them.  Duplicate  engines  were 
not  employed,  because  the  sumps  were  placed  at 
tolerably  short  distances  apart,  so  that  if  any 
one  engine  or  pump  failed,  it  was  assisted  by 
those  right  and  left  of  it ; and,  from  the  streets 
of  the  old  city  being  very  narrow,  it  was  quite 
difficult  enough  to  find  space  to  place  even  one 
engine.  At  one  important  point  we  had  three 
engines  and  pump  together.  Of  course,  where 
the  pumping  machinery,  as  in  the  Channel 
tunnel,  wQuld  be  about  eleven  miles  apart,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  at  least 
duplicate  machinery. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question,  Did  he 
keep  the  brickwork  well  up  to  the  face  of  the 
mininrr  ?”  the  rule  was,  that  when  the  miners  had 
completed  a 10  ft.  or  12  ft.  length,  the  brick- 
layers went  in  and  put  in  their  work ; and  were 
a^ain  succeeded  by  the  miners.  This  waa 
done,  unless  any  special  circumstances  prevented 
its  being  followed. 

“ The  Secretary  of  the  Company  states  that 
there  are  already  some  hundreds  of  miles  of 
■ tunnels  (colliery  and  lead-mine  workings)  under 
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the  sea  .”  I much  doubt  this,  and  shall  be 
obliged  if  he  will  name  a few  of  the  details,  as  I 
am  much  interested  in  the  subject,  and  believe  it 
will  puzzle  him  to  specify  even  ten  miles.  More- 
over,  the  strata  in  which  minerals  are  found  con. 
sist  of  rocks  and  shales,  which  are  much  more 
impervious  than  chalk,  either  upper  or  lower ; 
in  fact,  the  metalliferous  rocks  have  even 
allowed  workings  to  bo  carried  up  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  bed  of  the  sea ; and  in  one  place, 
in  the  Botallick  mine,  the  miners  actually  broke 
through  the  roof  of  the  heading  into  the  sea,  and 
the  opening  is  now  only  stopped  with  oakum  and 
a wooden  wedge.  Imagine  this  in  lower  chalk  ! 

Alfred  W.  Morant. 


COLOUR  ON  THE  EYES  OF  GREEK 
SCULPTURE. 

Sir, — May  I be  allowed  to  make  a remark  on 
your  correspondent  “Nemo’s”  letter  of  last  week  ? 
While  I am  thoroughly  desirous  to  agree  that 
the  “exquisite  instinct  of  the  Greeks”  did 
eventually  lead  them  to  discard  colour  in  sculp- 
ture,  yet  the  “ uniform  blankness  of  the  eye,” 
which  your  correspondent  claims  for  that  taste,  is 
not  borne  out  by  facts.  In  the  Selinuntine 
marbles  at  Palermo,  black  is  distintly  traceable 
on  the  pupil  of  the  eyes  of  the  Medusa  in  the 
group  of  “Perseus  and  Medusa.”  A second 
instance  is  found  in  the  HLginetan  marbles  in  the 
Glyptothek  in  Munich,  which  bear  traces  of 
colour  on  the  eyes,  but  none  on  the  flesh.  And, 
thirdly,  in  that  splendid  portrait  relief  from 
Marathon,  of  “ Aristion,”  now  in  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  at  Athens,  there  is,  if  I remember 
rightly,  distinct  colour  on  the  eyes,  as  well  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  dress  and  armour.  I omit 
other  more  questionable  instances.  The  three 
which  I have  quoted  are  enough  to  show  that 
the  instinct  of  the  Greek  did  not  uniformly 
restrain  him  from  colouring  the  eyes  of  his 
statue.  G.  S.  Davies. 


not  project  so  far  as  an  existing  ancient  part  of  the  house 
and  that  in  fact  it  had  been  completed  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  local  surveyor,  who  at  last  simply  complained  of  its 
height. 

The  magistrate  expressed  a strong  view  that 
it  would  be  a very  harsh  application  of  the  Act 
to  authorise  the  demolition  of  the  erection  com- 
plained  of.  But  on  the  application  of  Mr. 
Reeves,  for  the  Yestry,  he  consented  to  grant  a 
case,  if  it  were  desired  to  take  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  superior  courts. 


BELLS. 

The  “Bell  Catalogue,”  a trade-book  just  now 
issued  by  Messrs.  Warner  & Sons,  of  Cripple- 
gate,  contains  information  as  to  the  cost  of  bells 
of  various  sizes  and  descriptions,  which  many 
will  be  glad  to  have.  It  includes  also  a long  list 
Of  inscriptions  for  bells.  It  may  be  worth 
noting  that  the  approximate  cost  of  a peal  of 
five  bolls  and  fixing,  complete,  is  290Z. ; a peal 
700?  ^ beUS>  500I,J  and  a Peal  of  right  bells, 

PROJECTIONS  BEFORE  THE  GENERAL 
LINE  OF  BUILDINGS. 

At  the  Westminster  Police-court,  before  Mr. 
E.  H.  Woolrych,  an  adjourned  summons  was 
heard  upon  a question  of  considerable  impor. 
tance  affecting  buildings  in  the  metropolis  as 
controlled  by  the  certificate  of  the  superintending 
architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  complaint  was  preferred  by  the  Yestry  of 
Chelsea  against  Mr.  Aldridge,  tho  owner  of  the 
house,  No.  27,  Smith-street,  in  that  parish,  for 
having  erected  a lavatory  which,  it  was  alleged 
formed  a projection  beyond  the  general  line  of 
buildings  of  Smith’s-terrace. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Pemberton 
& Reeves,  appeared  for  the  Vestry ; and  Mr. 
Brewer,  from  Messrs.  Baxter,  Rose,  Norton,  & 
Co.,  the  solicitors  for  tjie  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  Brompton  (who  occu- 
pied the  house  as  a home  for  patients),  for  the 
defendant. 

j Considerable  legal  discussion  took  place,  par- 
ticularly as  there  appeared  to  be  a conflict  of 
decisions  in  the  Courts  of  Queen’s  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas,  as  to  whether  the  magistrate 
was  bound  by  the  certificate  of  the  superin- 
tending architect  without  the  power  of  exer- 
cising any  discretion  on  his  own  part. 

His  Worship  decided  in  favour  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  dismissed  the  summons  on  the 
ground, — 

L That  he  considered  he  had  a discretion,  and  was  not 
conclusively  hound  by  the  architect’s  certificate 
2.  That  it  would  operate  most  injuriously  if  parties 
Who  might  innocently  erect  expensive  buildings,  were 
afterwards  met  by  a certificate  of  a line  of  building  of 
which  they  previously  knew  nothing,  and  were  oblieed  to 
demolish  their  buildings.  b 

. 3-  That  'n  the  present  caso  the  architect's  lino  was 
irrelevant  to  the  jirojection  in  question,  it  being  a line  for 
the  houses  in  Smith-terrace,  which  were  a considerable 
distance  m the  rear  of  the  house  in  Smith-street : and 
which  hue,  if  protracted  to  Smith-street,  would  cut  off 
not  only  the  entirety  of  No.  27,  but  one-half  of  the  house 
next  door.  It  appeared  that  the  offending  building  did 


and  suitable  accommodation  for  apparatus  and 
illustrative  material. 

2.  In  payment  of  lecturers  and  teachers. 

3.  In  pm-chasing  mechanical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  models,  drawings,  specimens  of  in- 
dustrial art,  and  natural  products  applicable  to 
manufactures. 

4.  In  meeting  the  general  expense  of  main- 
tenance and  management. 

We  observe  the  names  of  three  architects 
amongst  tho  committee  of  promoters,— Mr.  John 
Honeyman,  Mr.  Alex.  Thomson,  and  Bailie  Salmon. 
The  Lord  Provest  and  several  members  of  Par- 
liament are  among  the  number.  In  short,  those 
who  have  taken  the  subject  up  are  men  of  the 
highest  standing  in  Glasgow  in  connexion  with 
the  various  industries  to  be  benefited,  and  the 
scheme,  we  are  glad  to  understand,  has  every 
prospect  of  being  successfully  carried  out. 


In  the  Equity  Courts,  before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  R. 

Malms,  an  injunction  has  been  granted  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Auckland  v.  The  Westminster  District  Board  of  Works. 

This  was  on  a motion  to  restrain  tho  defendants  from 
taking  any  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
plaintiff,  his  builder,  or  any  person  employed  by  him,  to 
abstain  from  erecting  buildings  upon  so  much  of  the  site 
of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Buckingham-row, .Westminster,  as  was 
outside  the  line  decided  by  Mr.  Yulliamy,  the  superintend- 
ing architect  of  the  Board,  to  be  the  general  line  of  build- 
mgs  in  York-place.  In  November,  1870,  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  offered  for  sale,  by  ^auction,  a part  of  their  sur- 
plus lands  in  Westminster,  and  Lord  Auckland,  who  had 
a house  in  Queen’ s-square,  purchased,  for  the  erection  of 
stables,  a lot  on  the  south  side  of  Buckingham-row,  con- 
taining 2,500  superficial  square  feet.  When  taken  by  the 
railway,  tho  plot  formed  the  site  of  threo  houses  with  front 
gardens  at  the  corner  of  York-place,  but  the  houses  had 
been  pulled  down,  and  the  site  was  sold  to  the  plaintiff  for 
6o0/.  as  building  ground.  The  plans  for  the  stables  were 
submitted  to  the  Distriot  Board  : and,  after  considerable 
delay,  they,  having  communicated  with  the  Metropolitan 
Board  on  the  subject,  informed  Lord  Auckland  that  he 
C2Y  • n.ot  **?  allowed  to  build  beyond  the  general  line 
of  buildings  in  York-place ; a decision  which,  according  to 
•the  plaintiff’ s statement,  rendered  tho  land  worthless  for 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  purchased  it. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  he  could  not  allow  the  Board 
to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  tho  benefit  of  his  purchase  with- 
out giving  him  compensation,  and  therefore  granted  tho 
injunction. 

CATHEDRAL  OF  PADERBORN. 

Monsieur  et  tres-honore  Confrere, — Voulez- 
vous  m’ouvrir  les  colonnes  de  votre  estimable 
Builder,  pour  une  petite  rectification  an  sujet 
de  la  Cathedrale  de  Paderbom  que  Mr.  H.  W. 

Brewer  m’accuse,  dans  votre  numero  du  16  a 

MarS,de  classor  dans  ta,  felisea  rondos  et 

1.  *A — -»*•-  •-  and  Mr.  Piper,  tha  .earet.rj-  of  the  Ma.t.r  USSSf 

Association ; and  ultimately  the  employers  issued  a 
circular  to  the  masons,  declining  to  concetto  the  terms  of 
our  Memorial,  stating  for  their  reasons  that  it  would  came 
public  dissatisfaction  and  great  inconvenience.  On  the 
receipt  of  that  we  held  another  meeting;  and,  to  avoid 
r. sYj  e’, tlle  committee  were  instructed  to  write  to  the 
Builders'  Association,  respectfully  requesting  them  to 
receive  a deputation  from  our  body,  believing  it  would 
lead  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  m dispute. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  the  19th  of  February 
appointed  for  the  meeting ; when,  to  oar  great  disappoint- 
ment, the  employers'  committee  was  not  in  authority  to 
dispose  of  the  question,  but  only  to  hear  what  we  had  to 
say  for  our  cause,  which  they  listened  to  with  great 
respect  and  courtesy,  and  advised  us  to  ask  their  Associa- 
tion to  appoint  a committee  with  power  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  finally  settling  the  question;  and  from  the 
general  expressions  and  tone  of  their  remarks,  we  had 
reason  to  hope  that  we  were  near  a peaceful  solution  of 
our  difficulty;  but  we  were  mistaken,  for  after  we  had 
sent  in  the  request  for  them  to  appoint  an  authoritative! 
committee,  and  waiting  a fortnight  for  an  answer,  they 
wrote,  saying  they  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from  the 
terms  of  their  Circular,  referred  to  above.  So,  after  leadin'* 
us  to  bolievo  they  were  pacifically  inclined,  they  turn 
round  with  a blank  refusal  for  further  negotiations 
Whether  they  have  acted  wisely  or  unwisely  remains  to 
be  seen.  When  our  time  comes  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
act  upon  experience.  My  object  in  writing  this  letter  is. 
to  clear  ourselves  from  tho  charges  so  frequently  and 
freely  made  against  us  of  being  hasty  and  dictatorial.  Let 
the  readers  of  this  draw  their  own  moral  from  the  above 
^ucts*  R.  Scoxx,  Stonemason. 


confondre  avec  le  dome  d’Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 

Yoici  ce  que  je  dis  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Pader- 
born,  dont  je  n’indique  nullement.la  forme,  mais 
que  je  classe  settlement,  surl’autorite  de  Wiebe- 
king  (Architecture  theorique,  au  Munich,  t.  v., 
in-4°,  1829),  dans  la  partie  de  mon  travail  con- 
sacre  aux  Eglises,  daus  la  construction  desquelles 
le  souvenir  du  Saint-Sepulcre  do  Jerusalem 
exerga  une  certaine  influence : — 

“Le  Do m on  Cathedrale  dc  Paderbom  (Prusse)  dut  sa 
iremiere  fondation  a Charlemagne,  qui  le  fit  eriger  au- 
lessus  dcs  sources  de  la  Pader,  apres  le  fameuse  difete 
tenuo  en  cette  endroit  vers  777,  et  ou  ce  prince  recut  le 
serment  de  lidfelite  des  Saxons  ; mais,  suivant  Wiebeking, 
1 dveque  Mainwerck  le  fit  reeonstruire,  au  commencement 
du  XD  siecle,  sur  le  modfelo  de  l’feglise  du  Saint-Sepulcre 
de  Jerusalem.  Cette  cathedrale,  plusieurs  fois  incendiee 
de  1057  a 1133,  fut  rdparee  et  agrandie  do  1131  a 1243* 
gruee  surtout  aux  soins  des  feveques  Berndt  et  (Esida  et 
conserve  encore  des  parties  de  l fedifloe  datant  de  l'feveque 
Mainwerck." 


Yeuillez,  jo  vous  prie,  tenir  l’exemplaire  qui 
accompagne  cette  lettre  h la  disposition  de 
Mr.  Brewer,  en  remerciement  de  la  liste  des  prin- 
cipales  eglises  rondes  ou  polygonales  d’ Allemagne 
qu’il  indique,  et  dont  je  ferai  mon  profit  pour 
le  compliment  de  mon  travail. 

En  vous  presentant,  Monsieur  et  trfes-honore 
Confrere,  tous  les  affectueux  respects  de  votre 
tout  devout,  Ch.  Lucas. 


THE  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT  IN 
LONDON. 

Sir,— I trust  you  will  not  think  it  out  of  place  to  review 
in  a brief  manner  tho  agitation  of  the  nine-hours  ques- 
tion between  the  masons  and  tho  master  builders  of 
London,  which  up  to  tho  present  time  has  been  conducted 
very  quietly  and  almost  privately. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  as  well  to  state  that  at  the 
request  of  the  employers  we  commenced  working  tho  nine 
hours  for  the  three  winter  months,  commencing  on  the 
9th  of  November  and  ending  on  the  14th  of  February,  in 
o e ^lnter  1863  an4  1867,  being  a reduction  in  wages  of 
3s.  8d.  per  week.  That  system  has  been  oontinued,  with, 
great  advantage  to  both  parties,  up  to  the  present  time, 
when  the  masons  thought  that  the  system  might  safely 
and  advantageously  be  adopted  throughout  the  year, 
seeing  that  it  was  becoming  a general  thing  in  all  branches 
of  industry.  They  met  together  last  November,  and 
agreed  to  present  a memorial  to  the  employers  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1872,  giving  them  notice  that  we  wished  to 
continue  the  nine  hours  from  the  14th  of  February  of  the 
present  year ; also  asking  for  an  advance  of  one  penny 
per  hour,  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  July.  1872,  being  six 
months’  notice  for  tho  advance  of  wages,'  if  it  might  be  so- 
called,  but  in  reality  it  would  bo  the  same  total  (as  near 
our  coinage  will  admit  of)  for  the  51  hours  as  it  is  now 


A TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  FOR  GLASGOW. 

The  proposal  to  found  a Technical  College 
Glasgow  has  originated  in  the  belief  that  no  city 
in  the  empire  stands  more  in  need  of  such  an 
institution,  or  will  derive  from  it  greater  and 
more  immediate  benefits. 

The  object  of  the  promoters  is  to  provide  such 
a system  of  technical  education  as  shall  embrace 
scientific  instruction  in  the  theory,  and  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  practice,  of  the  various  great  in- 
dustries of  the  city,  so  that  the  manufacturers, 
managers,  and  overlookers  by  whom  such  indus- 
tries are  conducted  may  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  science  upon  which  they 
are  based. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Technical  College  of 
Glasgow  shall  be  in  unison  with  Anderson’s 
University,  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  and  the 
School  of  Art  and  Haldane  Academy, — institu- 
tions which  already  embrace  instruction  in 
branches  bearing  upon  technical  education. 

The  promoters  of  the  college  aim  at  ultimately 
raising  a sum  of  at  least  50,000?.  to  cany  into 
effect  the  proposed  object.  This  fund  to  be 
applied  as  follows : — 

1.  In  providing  lecture-rooms,  class-rooms, 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Oxford. — A meeting  of  masters  and  a deputa- 
tion from  the  men  engaged  in  the  building- 
trade,  now  on  strike  at  Oxford,  has  led  to  a 
satisfactory  arrangement,  to  the  effect  that 
56  £ hours  shall  constitute  a week’s  work,  to  com- 
mence on  the  1st  of  April,  and  that  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  November  54  hours  shall  bo 
sufficient. 

Keswick. — The  masons  and  wallers  in  Keswick 
are  still  out  on  strike.  The  terms  they  demand 
are  3s.  per  week  advance  during  the  summer 
months,  which  would  raise  their  present  rate  of 
wages  from  24s.  to  27s.  per  week.  The  labourers 
employed  in  the  building  trade  also  demand  that 
their  wages  be  advanced  from  18s.  to  20s.  per 
week  during  the  same  period,  the  old  rate  to  bo 
paid  in  winter  as  hitherto. 

Penzance. — A large  meeting  of  masons  has 
been  held  to  consider  the  best  means  of  adopting 
the  nine-hours  movement  without  injury  to  the 
masters.  The  chairman  invited  the  opinions  of 
the  audience  (numbering  over  seventy),  when 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  viz. : — 

“ 1st.  That  54  hours  constitute  the  week’s  work, 
the  men  working  9|  hours  each  day  (except 
Saturdays),  and  on  Saturdays  working  hours, 
leaving  work  at  one  o’clock.  2nd.  To  be  paid  by 
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3rd.  To  receive  4£d.  per  hour  for 


the  hour.  - - - . 

eight  months  in  the  year,  and  to  receive  5d.  per 
hour  during  the  remaining  four  months,  which 
consist  of  short  days,  being  only  eight  hours’ 
daylight.  4th.  A deputation  be  selected,  and 
requested  to  wait  on  the  masters,  to  invite  their 
consideration  and  approval  of  the  same.”  The 
chairman  said  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  pre- 
sent harmony  existing  between  masters  and  men 
would  still  continue ; and  he  felt  assured  the 
masters  (as  on  former  occasions)  would  openly 
and  fairly  meet  the  deputation,  and  finally 
decide  in  favour  of  the  men. 

Abei gamenmy— At  a meeting  of  the  employes 
in  the  building  trade  it  was  stated  that  the 
masters  were  agreeable  to  give  the  men  55  hours 
per  week,  but  would  not  advance  the  wages. 
The  men  determined  to  strike.  Six  men  were 
deputed  to  see  the  masters,  with  full  authority 
to  settle  the  question  on  the  best  possible  terms. 
The  whole  body  of  masons,  however,  seceded, 
and  said  they  would  not  again  solicit  the  em- 
ployers for  another  interview  upon  the  matter. 
The  same  evening  the  carpenters,  joiners,  plas- 
terers, «Scc.,  met  together,  when  the  deputation 
stated  the  masters  would  give  the  54  hours  and 
no  more.  It  was  then  resolved  that  no  work  be 
commenced  until  the  employers  make  a con- 
cession with  respect  to  the  wages,  and  the  meet- 
ing separated  with  that  understanding.  Some  of 
the  master  plasterers  afterwards  agreed  to  give 
their  men  2s.  advance,  and  the  hours,  which  was 
accepted,  and  the  men  went  to  work.  The  body 
of  carpenters  from  one  firm  went  in  by  having 
the  54  hours  only.  Another  body  of  carpenters 
commenced  work  on  having  2s.  advance  and  the 
hours  asked  for.  It  was  afterwards  understood 
that  the  remainder  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners, 
who  stood  out,  were  to  be  paid  5£d.  per  hour 
and  receive  the  reduction  of  hours.  They  agreed 
to  commence  work  on  the  following  day.  A 
meeting  of  the  masons  was  held.  A statement 
was  made  that  some  employers  were  agreeable 
to  give  the  hours,  and  an  advance  of  3d.  per  day. 
One  master  was  agreeable  to  give  time  and 
money  to  those  men  who  were  worth  it.  A pro- 
position was  put  to  the  meeting  that  the  masons 
accept  3d.  per  day  advance  and  go  on  to  work. 
As  an  amendment,  a speaker  proposed  that  no 
work  be  commenced  until  they  get  the  time  and 
money  asked  for.  Upon  being  put  to  the  meet- 
ing, the  amendment  was  carried  unanimously. 
The  masons  placarded  the  town,  warning  those 
masons  who  might  come  to  seek  work  not  to 
accept  it,  as  the  men  were  on  strike. 


and  piscina.  Above  the  altar  is  a re-table,  over 
w'hich  is  the  reredos,  in  three  compartments,  the 
centre  containing  a large  cross  in  statuary 
marble,  on  a diapered  and  gilt  background. 

The  church  is  constructed  of  brick  through- 
out, with  coloured  bands.  It  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence, 
of  Mr.  Francis  ,T.  Dollman ; Messrs.  Dove, 
Brothers,  being  the  contractors. 

The  building  will  accommodate  600  worship- 
pers, and  the  cost  will  amount  to  about  5, 0001. , 
a great  part  of  which  has  been  bestowed  by  one 
or  two  munificent  contributors. 


uo  never  did  so,  and  witness  theref  ore  only  saw  tlie  house 
after  they  had  fallen,  and  he  then  examined  the  basement 
walls  of  the  houses.  They  were  the  worst  walls  that 
witness  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  Ho  was  aware  that  such 
walls  existed  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  bricks  of  the 
walls  were  bad,  and  the  mortar  was  merely  roadscrapings. 
The  houses  fell  through  the  giving  way  of  the  column. 

Mr.  T.  Spradburv,  builder,  said  that  he  had  examined, 
the  fallen  houses,  and  he  believed  that  the  catastrophe  had 
been  caused  by  the  rottenness  of  the  walls. 

Other  similar  evidence  having  been  given,  the  inquiry 
was  adjourned  till,  this,  Friday,  22nd. 

We  must  compliment  the  coroner  on  the  care 
and  acuteness  shown  by  him  in  the  inquiry,  and 
would  suggest  that  he  should  obtain  the  opinion 
of  a professional  man  unconnected  with  the 
work. 


ST.  STEPHEN’S  CHURCH,  HAGGERSTON. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.,  the  new  church  of 
St.  Stephen,  Goldsmith’s-row,  Haggerston,  a 
densely-populated  neighbourhood,  where  the 
want  of  adequate  church  accommodation,  has 
been  long  felt,  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  In  plan,  the  church  consists 
of  a nave  of  four  bays,  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  apsidal  chancel  with  aisles,  that  on 
the  south  side  being  used  as  a vestry,  with  an 
organ-chamber  over.  At  the  west  end  are  two 
large  two-light  windows,  surmounted  by  a cir- 
cular window,  and  over  the  nave  arcade  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  is  a clearstory  with  two- 
Ijrrht  windows.  At  the  cast  end  of  the  chancel 
is°  a three-light  trefoil-headed  window  in  the 
centre  bay,  and  single-light  windows,  also  trefoil- 
headed, in  the  sides  of  the  apse,  all  of  which  will 
hereafter  be  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  nave  is  boarded  under  the  rafters,  that 
of  the  chancel  being  divided  into  rectangular 
panels  filled  with  gilt  stars  on  a blue  ground. 
In  the  ceiling  of  the  sanctuary,  the  martyr’s 
crown  and  palm,  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint, 
are  introduced ; over  the  junction  of  the  nave 
and  chancel  is  an  octagonal  bell-cot  of  oak.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  stands  the  font,  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  admit  of  immersion,  the  octagonal 
bowl  of  which  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  is  supported 
by  a red  Mansfield  centre  shaft,  and  four  smaller 
angle  shafts  with  moulded  capitals  and  bases. 
In  the  panels  on  the  “ cardinal  ” faces  of  the 
bowl  are  introduced  the  sacred  monogram,  twice 
repeated,  the  Cross,  and  the  Holy  Dove. 

The  seats  in  the  nave  are  of  deal,  stained  and 
varnished,  with  open  backs  and  solid  ends.  The 
chancel  is  elevated  six  steps  above  the  floor  of 
the  nave,  the  table  being  raised  on  two  addi- 
tional steps.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
is  an  open  parclose  of  oak,  separating  the  chancel 
from  the  aisle,  and  in  the  corresponding  arch  on 
the  south  side  will  be  the  organ.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  sanctuary  is  a credence-table,  oppo- 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  Building  in  Stockport.— An  inquest  has 
been  held  on  the  body  of  one  of  four  men  injured 
by  the  fall  of  an  old  buildiug  in  the  mill-yard 
of  Mr.  Dickie.  A bricklayer,  living  in  Heaton 
Norris,  said  deceased  and  others  had  been  pulling 
down  the  walls  of  an  old  mill,  under  the  direction 
of  Chas.  Hadfield,  plumber  and  glazier.  He  was 
a practical  man  for  that  purpose.  They  had  the 
roof  off,  and  had  got  down  a part  of  two  of  the 
upper  stories.  Witness  was  bilcklaying  at  the 
boiler-house  underneath.  The  wall  which  they 
pushed  over  was  10  ft.  high  by  13  ft.  long,  and 
built  against  the  principal  building  that  fell. 
There  were  two  iron  beams  running  oyer  the 
round  columns,  but  were  without  a tie,  and 
when  the  wall  was  knocked  down  it  so  shook  the 
building  that  it  drew  out  the  untied  beams ; the 
wall  gave  way.  and  the  bricks  fell  upon  the 
deceased,  who  was  dressing  the  old  bricks 
below.  There  was  no  contract  work  ; all 
was  day-work,  both  with  bricklayers  and 
labourers.  Samuel  Gaskell,  manager,  attributed 
the  accident  to  the  absence  of  any  ties  to  the 
ends  of  the  beams.  The  moment  the  old  wall 
was  removed,  the  building  to  which  it  was 
attached  of  course  fell.  Every  precaution  was 
used  on  the  occasion.  The  jury  decided  that 
the  cause  of  death  was  purely  an  accident. 

Fall  of  a House  in  Dublin—  A house  situated 
in  Werburgh-street,  Dublin,  has  fallen,  the 
entire  back  part  of  the  building  coming  down 
with  a crash,  leaving  only  the  front  wall  stand- 
ing. The  police  immediately  took  precautions 
to  stop  the  traffic  in  the  street,  which  is  in  a 
dilapidated  state.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  get 
out  the  inmates,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  fire 
brigade,  this  was  accomplished.  One  woman 
was  insensible,  and  had  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital. 
Another  was  severely  hurt,  and  a third  only 
saved  herself  by  clinging  to  the  rafters  until  help 
arrived. 


UNSAFE  LANDINGS. 


At  a meeting  of  the  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Vestry, 
. letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Gouldsmith,  of  Font-street,  on 
behalf  of  Col.  Hamilton,  of  118,  Eaton-square,  complain- 
ing of  the  unsafe  condition  of  his  landing,  and  announcing 
i.„  ..-;u  Unia  HimQplf  liable  tor  any  accident  that 


that  he  will  not  hold  himself  liable  for  any  accident  that 
may  occur.  A proposal  was  made  to  have  the  case  settled 
by  the  magistrate,  but  Col.  Scott  said  he  hoped  this  course 
would  not  be  adopted.  A legal  opinion— that  ot  Mr 
Thrupp— had  recently  been  taken,  which  was  against  the 
Vestry.  He  understood  that  other  parishes  had  been  legally 
advised  to  repair  such  landings.  Mr.  Mitchell  said  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  repaired  the  land- 
ings where  necessary,  and  lately  Chelsea  did  the  same  in 
Cadogan-street,  near  the  Catholic  cemetery.  It  a poor 
parish  like  Chelsea  could  repair  landings,  sureh  a rich 
parish  like  St.  George's  might  do  it.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  letter  be  referred  to  the  Vestry,  which  course  was 
adopted. 


CHORLEY  TOWNHALL  COMPETITION. 


Sir,— I would  take  it  kind  if  you  can  learn  for  me  the 
decision  arrived  at  in  this  competition 

The  drawings  were  sent  in  on  the  IstFebruaiy  and  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  them  further  than  that  they  wero 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  public  some  three  weeks  ago 

If  anv  of  your  correspondents  can  inform  me,  through 
your  columns,  of  the  results  of  the  committee  s delibera- 

■ , it  would  interest  not  a few  who  competed. 

* A Competitor. 


MARBLES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


a large  eontrac 
_n  the  Nationa 
n marble.  I sen 


Sir,— I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
for  marble-work  about  being  put  up  i" 

Gallery.  The  specification  names  Belgiai 
estimates  to  some  London  marble  masons,  who  are  my 
customers;  but  it  appears  Irish  black  marble"  not  be 
accepted  (though  equally  good).  Green  marble  is  also 
required.  There  is  no  green  marble  in  Belgium  : ho 
verv  finest  is  raised  in  Ireland.  Is  it  not  worth  considering 
whether  foreign  marble  should  be  used  for  a national 
building  when  better  marble  of  the  colours  required  can 
be  had  at  home,  and  cheaper  ? Albx.  Colles. 

Kilkenny. 


Bite  to  which  is  the  usual  arrangement  of  sedilia  1 to  witness  to  tell  him 


DISASTROUS  FALL  OF  HOUSES  IN 
CHELSEA. 

On  Tuesday  last,  Dr.  Diplock,  the  coroner  for 
West  Middlesex,  resumed,  at  the  Chelsea  Work- 
house,  an  investigation  respecting  the  death  of 
Charles  Free,  aged  sixteen  years,  who  lost  his 
life  through  the  fall  of  two  houses,  163  and  16o, 
Marlborough-road,  Chelsea. 

Mr.  G.  Lewis,  solicitor,  appeared  for  Mr.  Hill, 
contractor,  who  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  occur- 
rence was  engaged  in  making  the  two  houses 
into  one  by  removing  the  party-wall  and  putting 
up  a new  brestsummer  ; Mr.  Roberts,  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  represented  Mr.  Watts,  the  landlord;  and 
Mr.  Newman  watched  the  proceedings  for  Mr. 
Jones,  a linendraper,  who  was  the  tenant  of  the 
fallen  houses. 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Hill  deposed  thnt  he  was  the  son  of  M 

Hill  the  contractor.  The  fronts  of  both  houses  were  taken 

out  'and  a new  brestsummer  hud  been  put  in,  in  order  to 
support  the  upper  part  of  the  houses.  The  brestsummer 
was  30  ft.  in  length.  In  the  front  of  the  house  and  under- 
neath the  party  wall  there  was  an  iron  colnmn,  1 in.  in 
diameter.  Witness  did  not  know  when  the  snoring  ot  the 
houses  had  been  taken  down.  The  column  rested  on  a 
wall,  and  neither  the  column  nor  the  wall  beneath  bad 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Hill.  When  the  houses  fell  men 
were  uailing  down  a new  shop  flooring,  and  the  party  wall 
and  brestsummer  came  down ; the  column  went  tlwough 
the  flooring,  and  witness  and  the  men  had  just  time  to 
run  out  into  the  street  before  both  houses  fell.  He  would 
swear  that  he  did  not  remove  the  struts  supporting  the 
houses  before  they  fell  . , 

Mr.  Sancton  Wood,  the  district  surveyor,  said  that  on 
the  10th  of  February  he  received  notice  in  accordance 
with  the  Building  Act,  that  it  was  the  intention  ot  Mr. 
Jones  to  alter  his  shop-fronts.  The  notice  did  not  state 
that  the  party-wall  was  to  be  removed.  He  then  visited 
the  premises,  and  he  found  that  nothing  had  been  done. 
He  afterwards  went  to  the  houses  several  times,  until  at 
Inst  he  saw  that  a scaffolding  had  been  erected  in  front  of 
the  shops,  and  they  were  covered  with  blaukets,  table- 
cloths, advertising  placards,  and,  in  fact,  the  greater  part 
of  the  stock-in-trade  of  Mr.  Jones.  Witness  then  said  to 
Mr  Jones,  “ When  are  you  really  going  to  build  i aud 
Mr  Jones  replied,  “This  is  rather  a good  arrangement  at 

..  ..  .i — d that,  Mr_  Jones  should  send 

the  buildiug  commenced,  but 


“LEAKY  SEWERS.” 

The  vagueness  of"  Q.  E.  D.V  answer  to  my  letter  on  this 
subject  in  the  Builder  of  Feb.  21th,  being  probably  pro- 
duced by  a fault  of  mine  in  not  supplying  sufficient  data, 

I wish  if  possible  to  afford  same.  „ , .,  . 

The  bricks  used  were  “ hard  brimstone  lumps,  laid  in 
Portland  cement,  one  to  one,  the  sower  being  on i an 
•erage  below  the  water  Jevel  of  tlie^land  abou^o  - 


prepared  for  future  connexions,  being  say  one  every  ten 
chains,  which  have  been  made  praetica  ly  water-tight 
If  any  of  your  readers  have  tested  the  av  erage  Ic  akngo 
in  a 2 ft  sewer  of  U in.  brickwork  due  to  percolation  in 
different  descriptions  of  soil,  and  will  give  me  the  benefit 
of  their  experience,  I shall  be  much  obliged,  as  a local 
question  of  some  importance  has  arisen  on  this  subject. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  instant,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects ; the  chair ‘being  occupied  by  Mr.  George 
Mair,  F.S.A.,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A. 

Amongst  the  members  present  were  Messrs. 
C.  C.  Nelson,  D.  Mocatta,  F.S.A., William  Moseley, 
Thomas  Cundy,  Wyatt  Papwortli,  J.  Goldicutt 
Turner.  . , . , 

The  Report  laid  before  the  meeting,  ancl  which 
the  chairman  read,  showed  that, 

«« The  net  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  after  deducting  deaths  and  retire- 
ments, is  twelve ; the  donations  have  exceeded^  the  “mount 
of  the  preceding  year  by  381.  " 3 


rather  a 

present."  It  was  then  agreed  that  Mr. 


and  the  balance  now  u 
hand  has  increased  by  22 1.  11s.  3d.  During  the  past  year 
seventeen  cases  have  been  relieved  : of  that  number  tnir-^ 
teen  were  widows.” 

The  report  drew  attention  to  the  circumstance* 
that  out  of  over  500  members  of  the  Institute, 
only  about  160  have  as  yet  enrolled  their  names 
on  the  list  of  this  Society. 

The  chairman  having  moved  the  adoption  ot 
the  report, 

Mr.  D.  Mocatta,  in  seconding  it,  said  he  wished  to  bring 
the  fact  before  the  meeting,  the  Royal  Institute,  and  the 
profession,  that  during  the  past  year  the  councilhadleW 
themselves  only  justified  in  making  grants  to  appl  eanU 
u total  upon  the  year  as  would  barety 


for  relief  of  a s 
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give  107..  average  to  each,  a gift,  he  considered,  too  paltry 

and  insignificant,  when  it  was  borne  in  mind  the  class  of 
persons  who  sought  aid.  Ho  hoped  the  appeals  of  the 
Society  would  not  be  in  rain. 

Mr.  C C.  Nelson  said,  speaking  as  a member  of  the 
council,  he  could  assure  the  profession  that  if  they  knew 
tne  number  of  most  deserving  and  distressing  cases'  that 
came  up  lor  relief,  he  was  certain  more  funds  would  be 
lortncoming. 

, ^r-  William  Moseley  wished  it  known  that  neither  was 
tne  amount  of  subscription  fixed  at  1 guinea  nor  was  it  only 
members  of  the  profession  who  were  eligible  to  become 
subscribers ; and  that  all  subscribers  of  1 guinea  could 
recommend  applicants. 

Mr.  John  Turner,  the  honorary  secretary,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  whilst  many  members  of  the  profes- 
sion subscribed  to  the  Builders’  Beuevolent  Society,  but 
few  ol  that  calling  were  subscribers  to  this. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  nem.  con. 

The  treasurer's,  Sir  William  Tite’s,  account,  as  audited 
by  Messrs  Charles  Fowler  and  Henry  Jarvis,  was  then 
discussed,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  gross  receipts 
for  the  year  amounted  to  3S8Z.  8s.  4d. ; gross  payments, 
rr'1-  tos  4d.  • balance  earned  to  next  account,  70 Z.  18s  • 
°J  the  payments,  02/.  15s.  6d.  had  been 
invested,  and  that  the  gifts  to  applicants  were  163/.  • the 
1 664/  ii7  1S]t(jnding  iu  tbo  Society’s  name  amounts  to 

Mr.  John  Turner  then  announced  some  donations  just 
received,  which  were  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt,  5 Z. : R.  L 
Eoumieu,  5/. ; J L Phene*,  5/.  ; George  J.  J.  Mair,  51.  : 
John  Turner,  5/.  Ho  also  read  a letter  from  Mr.  J.  H. 
wnl'i’  StatcPg  I6  t0,  ,tho  intoution  of  himself  and  his 
brother  hereafter  to  double  their  subscriptions. 

Alter  the  formal  business  had  been  transacted,  the 
theeh'iurman  cl°9el*  by  a weU-deserved  vote  of  thanks  to 


CONDITION  OF  NEWLYN,  NEAR 
PENZANCE. 

In  September,  1870,  we  directed  attention  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  this  place.  The 
authorities  did  make  a feeble  effort,  and  as 
imbecile  as  feeble,  to  reform  matters.  It  will 
be  remembered  that,  for  one  thing,  the  local 
county  magistrates  tried  to  make  a scapegoat  of 
the  county  surveyor,  and  failed  contemptibly. 

And  now  the  condition  of  the  place  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following,  taken  from  the 
Cornish  Telegraph  : — 

Tn*  UCn-  A S?ATE  0P  Tu™as  REMEDIED  ? 

Com  nnTrl-vl1  "T'r-V'at  fho  last  Penzance  County 
Com',  on  the  liability  of  parties  to  keep  a drain  repaired 
at  Newlyn  it  came  out  that  the  drainage  of  seven  or  eight 

Jnn,7bm  Ff  ?ry'r°T  Cmptied  int0  » «ain  sowerTwhfch 
runs  tlirough  the  garden  of  the  Navy  Inn.  This  sewer  is 
open  in  the  garden,  and  passes  by  the  mouth  of  a well 
" h,c.h  lfc  « divided  bv  a kerbstone ! Then  it 
Passes  under  the  Hew  r„«  a;fle  presenfc  0Wne/Xtb^ 


The  Tramways  in  South  London.— The 

London  Tramways  Company  are  endeavouring  to 
extend  their  system  in  South  London.  At  the 
present  time  their  trams  run  over  16i  miles. 
They  ran  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Brixton 
and  Camberwell ; also  from  Westminster  Bridge, 
through  Camberwell  and  New  Cross  to  East 
Greenwich.  They  ran  also  from  Blackfriars 
Bridge  to  Brixton,  and  from  the  same  terminus 
to  Greenwich.  The  Company  are  about  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  leave  to  open  some  additional 
lines,  including  lines  from  the  Horns,  Kenning- 
ton,  to  St.  George’s  Church,  Borough ; from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Whitehall-place ; from 
the  Obelisk,  St.  George’s-circus,  over  Waterloo 
Bridge,  to  the  Strand;  and  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  to  the  Abbey.  The  company  ap- 
pear to  be  doing  a considerable  amount  of  busi- 
ness on  their  existing  lines  in  South  London, 
their  receipts  during  the  last  four  months  of 
1871  amounting  to  24,709 1.  2s.  5d. 


UU1J  UlVIUt 

gg’jg*1'  present  owner  of  i 

r hf 1 t1"  Pre^eeessora,  has  hail  to  keep  it 

f°U3C’  " r»“t  of  Ms  premiaei,  anid 
deS,^  rS'fk  ° tS.6!”  “ «“  Lnao  .nd  two 

l i,  11  ,he  Wlntel>  with  Plenty  of  water,  the  drain 
wate^0USe  T’a'r,.tolerabl-v  clonr-  but  >n  the  summer  it 
vas  foul  and  most  offensive.  The  judge  ascertained  from 
one  witness  that  there  are  only  five  privies  in  all  Newlvn 

And  this  ia'thnpt  v ® °1ert1inly  not  ten  ! The  Judfe  ! 

And  this  is  the  state  of  Newlyn  m 1872;  a state  of  thm^s 

SmostTeht^MV°  bcen  cxPected  -W0  years  ago,  but  Is 
of  incredible  now,  except  for  the  evidence  of  one’s 

oFitSagaLS’ahvee? ’’ PPCnS  * ^ and-comes  out 

It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  our  report  on  the 
place,  shocking  as  it  was,  was  far  within  the  real 
facts.  At  the  time  we  were  of  opinion  that  the 
report  of  the  Government  inspector  was  far  too 
complaisant  to  be  of  any  use  : we  are  sorry  our 
opinion  receives  such  powerful  confirmation. 

Pro. 


METROPOLITAN  TRAMWAYS  JOINT 
COMMITTEE. 

A committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  has  been 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  it  is  desirable  or 
lot  that  any  additional  tramways  should  be  laid 
vithm  the  metropolitan  area ; what  should  be 
be  limits  of  the  metropolitan  area  in  respect  to 
ramways  j under  what  authority  the  construc- 
xon  and  working  of  metropolitan  tramways 
houltl  be  placed ; and  along; what  lines  of  streets, 
t any,  the  tramways  shall  be  allowed  to  be  con- 
tracted, and  under  what  restrictions. 

The  Committee  will  meet  to  hear  evidence  on 
he  15th  of  April,  after  the  Easter  holidays. 


^he  Health,  of  London. — The  periodical 
titled  “ Labour  and  Unity,”  thus  urges  a point 
before  now  pressed  by  us “ We  contend, 
the  health  of  London  can  only  be  known,  and 
thereby  only  attainable,  by  returns  of  sickness 
instead  of  the  mortality  it  now  gives  us ; because 
the  only  value  to  be  relied  on  must  be  by  the 
medical  staff  themselves.  To  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters  and  the  Society  of  Odd-Fellows  we 
can  only  look  for  information  in  this  particular. 
These  useful  institutions  record  their  rate  of 
sickness  per  day  per  member,  and  from  such 
information  is  compiled  that  valuable  detail  which 
may  be  called  the  true  record  of  health.  The 
readiness  with  which  this  information  is  obtained 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective,  and  if  it  can  be  so 
successful  on  the  700,000  to  800,000  members  of 
these  institutions  it  can  be  made  also  as  available 
for  the  community.” 

Society  of  Arts  Window  for  St.  Paul’s.— 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Society  of  Arts 
should  provide  a memorial  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
in  tho  form  of  a painted  window,  to  be  set  up  in 
the  cathedral,  thus  helping  at  the  same  time  to 
complete  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  that 
edifice.  A fund  for  this  purpose  is  being  raised 
among  the  members  by  subscription,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  being  at  liberty  to  subscribe 
5s.  for  himself,  and  the  like  sum  for  each 
member  of  his  family.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
British  glass -painters  will  be  employed. 

Discovery  of  Roman  Remains  in  Glou- 
cester. Some  interesting  Roman  remains  have 
been  brought  to  light  on  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Rumsey,  of  Southgate-street.  An  excavation 
had  to  be  made  in  the  cellar,  and  at  a depth  of 
about  10  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  footway,  the 
workmen  came  upon  the  border  of  a tesselated 
pavement.  The  tesseras  are  of  white  and  black, 
first  in  bands,  and  next  worked  in  a design  like 
that  of  a carpenter’s  square.  The  floor  is  in 
excellent  preservation.  The  pavement  is  laid 
parallel  to  the  street  as  it  now  exists. 


Tlie  Snow  — The  metropolis  was  visited  on 
tamsday  with  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  com. 

lencing  about  twelve  o’clock  and;  continuing 
.r  some  hours.  About  two  o’clock  the  seen! 
as  most  picturesque.  Scarcely  a breath  of 
md  disturbed  the  steady,  graceful  dance  of  the 
hite  aerial  deposits.  The  trees  in  the  parks 
id  squares  were  lovely  to  behold.  The 
mantic  scenery  and  vista  were  most|extraordi 
iry.  No  artist  on  his  travels  could  have  failed 
observe  tho  beautiful  subjects  which  Nature 
such  a short  time  had  presented,  and  which 
on  to  the  least-tutored  miud,  had  a most 
hghtful  aspect. 


Asphalte  Pavements. — A new  experiment, 
writes  the  Mining  and  Commercial  Times,  is 
about  to  be  tried  in  the  method  of  asphalting 
roads.  Tho  Patent  British  Asphalte  Company 
have  contracted  with  the  streets  Commissioners 
to  lay  its  asphalte  over  the  existing  granite  cubes 
in  King  William-street,  City,  so  as  to  save  the 
expense  of  removing  the  existing  road-pavements, 
and  insure  a firm  foundation  for  tho  asphalte 
covering. 

Art-Union  of  London. — An  advertisement 
in  our  present  issue  announces  the  approach  of 
the  last  day  for  subscribing.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  first  prize  in  the  distribution  will  be  a 
life-size  marble  statue,  “The  Wood  Nymph,”  for 
which  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Birch,  was  awarded  a 
premium  of  6001.  by  this  society,  the  result  of  a 
competition,  when  fifteen  artists  exhibited.  The 
set  of  prints  relating  to  the  sea  and  coast 
scenery,  from  the  works  of  David  Cox,  Copley 
Fielding,  and  Samuel  Prout,  given  to  each  sub- 
scriber, are  worth  more  than  the  guinea  sub- 
scribed. Such  is  the  result  of  co-operation. 

State  of  Hammersmith  Bridge. — In  view 
of  the  approaching  University  Boat  Race,  atten- 
tion is  again  drawn  to  the  condition  of  Hammer- 
smith Bridge,  and  the  proprietors  of  that  struc- 
ture are  entreated  to  employ  an  engineer,  in 
order  to  report  whether  it  can  safely  carry  the 
weight  which  will  be  imposed  upon  it. 


The  Art  Schools  at  University  College, 
London.— The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
private  letter  written  by  a lady  now  studying 
m the  Art  Schools  of  University  College,  which 
have  recently  been  opened  to  students  of  both 
sexes  “ Since  Christmas  I have  been  working 
hard  every  day  in  the  Art  Schools,  which  have 
lately  been  opened  under  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A. 
1 think  male  art  students  must  be  more  amiable 
rnn  medical  students,  for  tho  utmost  harmony 
prevails  in  our  classes.  We  work  together  in 
the  antique  room,  and  three  days  a week  from  a 
half-draped  live  model ; the  other  three  days  the 
male  students  have  a nude  model  in  one  room 
and  the  ladies  a draped  one  in  another.  The 
mixed  classes  are  by  far  the  most  orderly  and 
hard-working.  A few  outsiders  have  made  a 
feeble  protest  on  the  score  of  propriety,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  will  be  attended  to,  while  the 
present  arrangement  answers  so  well.  There 
are  about  eighty  students,  rather  more  than  half 
women.  The  schools  are  open  every  day  from 
half -past  nine  to  five.  Mr.  Poynter  visits  each 
class  about  three  times  a week,  and  there  is  also 
an  assistant  master,  who  looks  round  now  and 
then  and  gives  advice  to  the  less  advanced 
pupils.  The  rest  of  the  time  we  are  loft  to  our- 
selves. A few  of  the  students  complain,  but  by 
tar  the  greater  part  see  that  it  is  only  by  their 
o'™  hard  work  that  they  can  expect  to  improve, 
and  that  if  their  studies  are  rightly  directed,  it 
is  all  they  need.” 

The  Thames  Embankment  Question.— At 

the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  submitted  a report  setting 
forth  that  they  had  considered  the  Bill  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  empowering  the  Board 
to  purchase  the  land  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment for  the  sum  of  40,0001.,  or  a sum  to  be 
ascertained  by  arbitration,  and  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Board  would  not  bo 
justified  in  paying  40,0001.  for  the  land  in  ques- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  offer  of  arbitration, 
the  committee  thought  the  Board  ought  not  to 
accept  it,  believing  that  the  course  recommended 
by  tho  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons presented  an  equitable  basis  for  an  arrange- 
ment The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Board  might  either  pay  an  annual  rental  for  tho 
ground  calculated  on  the  basis  suggested  by  the 
select  committee ; or,  if  it  were  preferred,  pay 
the  capitalised  value  of  the  rental,  and  thus 
become  absolute  owners  of  the  ground.  After 
some  discussion  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Society  of  Accountants  in  England. 

11ns  Association  has  grown,  and  now  numbers 
more  than  a hundred  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, established  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
bmee  the  inaugural  meeting,  held  at  the  Cannon- 
street  Hotel,  on  the  11th  of  January,  the  council 
have  framed  a series  of  rales  and  regulations, 
ihe  aim  of  the  society  is  to  promote  the  com- 
plete acquisition  of  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  essential  to  the  practice  of  an  account- 
ant, to  decide  upon  questions  of  professional 
usago  or  courtesy,  to  advance  generally  the 
efficiency  and  character  of  members  of  the 
profession,  and  so  to  guard  those  public  interests 
which  are  now  annually  committed  to  the  skill 
and  honour  of  the  accountant. 

The  Westminster  Testimonial  at  Chester. 

At  the  Town-hall,  Chester,  on  Saturday,  a full- 
length  life-size  portrait  of  tho  Marquis  of  West- 
minster was  presented  by  the  citizens  to  the 
Marchioness  on  the  occasion  of  his  lordship  suc- 
ceeding to  the  estate  and  title,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  connexion  which,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  has  subsisted  between  the  city 
and  his  lordship,  as  its  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  work  is  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  who 
has  painted  his  lordship  in  hunting  costume,  and 
about  to  leave  Eaton-hall  and  mount  for  tho 
chase. 


Mr.  Henry  Ashton,  Architect.— The  death 
of  this  gentleman,  in  his  7lst  year,  is  announced. 


State  of  St.  Silas's  Church,  Bristol. — Tho 

Church  of  St.  Silas,  Bristol,  has  been  gradually 
sinking  ever  since  its  erection,  four  years  ao-o  at 
a cost  of  between  5,0001.  and  6,000?.  The  build- 
ing is  now  broken  right  across,  and  rendered 
quite  dangerous.  Practical  engineers  recommend 
that  the  church  be  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  on  a 
better  foundation,  at  a cost  of  from  1,5001.  to 

2,0001. ; and  this  will  probably  have  to  be  done. 

Wilts  Standard. 

Portland  Drainage  Competition.  — We 

have  received  a letter  on  this  subject,  from 
Messrs.  Glennie  & Coke  (authors  of  the  plans 
marked,  “ Thorough  ’’),  but  too  Iato  for  our  pre- 
sent  issue. 
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The  Purchase  of  Railways  by  the  State. 

At  the  Inventors’  Institute,  St.  Martin’ s-place, 
Trafalgar-square,  on  Tuesday  night  last,  Mr. 
Raphael  Brandon  read  a paper  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  Government  management  of  railways. 
Glancing  first  at  the  difficulty  of  enlisting  the  public 
ear  in  favour  of  any  new  project,  of  which  he 
adduced  a succession  of  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  history  of  inventions,  of  legislation,  and  of 
great  undertakings  within  the  past  half-century, 
he  argued  that  railways  having  become  in  the 
present  day  the  great  highways  of  the  country, 
ought,  as  the  king’s  highway  was  in  the  past,  to 
be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
State.  It  was  indisputably  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation  that  they  should  remain 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  different  localities 
which  they  traverse,  or  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
companies  formed  purely  for  purposes  of  specu- 
lation. Tho  transfer,  he  endeavoured  to  show, 
would  involve  no  money  payment,  but  simply  a 
guarantee  (which  would  not  be  difficult  with  the 
Government)  with  regard  to  punctual  payment 
of  dividend  upon  shares.  In  fact,  it  would  give 
rise  to  a new  Government  stock  much  more 
saleable  than  railway  shares  as  now  constituted 
and  dealt  with.  After  discharging  dividends, 
any  surplus  profit  he  proposed  to  apply  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  railway  system  by 
providing  sleeping  and  refreshment  carriages, 
and  other  through  traffic  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences, and  especially  to  providing  separate  sets 
of  rails  for  goods  traffio  as  distinct  from 
passenger  traffic. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts.— On  Thursday  evening,  the  14th 
inst.,  a lecture  was  delivered  before  the  members 
of  this  society,  “ On  the  Literature  of  Letter- 
writing,”  by  Mr.  T.  R.  S.  Temple,  M.A.,  Cantab. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Doran.  After 
giving  the  early  history  of  letter-writing,  the 
lecturer  traced  its  gradual  development  from 
the  first  faint  glimmerings  of  a good  epistolary 
style  in  England  down  to  the  times  of  Pope, 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Swift,  Steele,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Walpole,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Among 
later  writers,  Sir  William  Jones,  Burke,  and 
Cowper,  were  to  be  commended.  Owing  to  the 
cautious  and  practical  business-like  habits  of  our 
countrymen  there  do  not  exist  an  over  and  above 
number  of  love-letters.  Modem  authors  were 
careless  in  the  matter,  in  consequence  of  which 
their  letters  generally  sank  below,  rather  than 
rose  above,  the  level  of  the  best  colloquial  dis- 
course. Scott,  Bums,  Campbell,  Lord  Byron,  and 
Southey  often  were  quoted  as  examples  to  the 
contrary,  perhaps  without  much  ground,  although 
they  possessed  some  qualities  necessary  to  a 
good  epistolary  style.  A discussion,  opened  by 
Dr.  Doran,  who  made,  as  usual,  some  very 
interesting  remarks,  followed,  in  which  also 
Dr.  Altschul,  Mrs.  LucyNewbery,  Messrs.  Gilks, 
Passmore  Edwards,  and  others  took  part. 

Ventilation  and  Purification  in  Fac- 
tories. — M.  Charles  de  Frecinet,  mining 
engineer,  was  charged  by  the  late  Imperial 
French  Government  with  a commission  to  visit 
tho  most  important  factories  and  workshops  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and 
to  report  on  the  means  adopted  to  prevent  the  ill 
effects  of  the  various  deleterious  agencies  on  the 
health  of  the  operatives.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  were  printed  in  four  large  volumes, 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the 
15th  inst.  notes  a few  of  the  observations  of  M. 
de  Frecinet,  and  especially  of  those  ■which  refer 
to  foreign  countries.  In  respect  to  our  own 
country,  we  regret  to  observe,  M.  de  Frecinet 
gays  . — “In  England,  the  manufacturers, 
forming  a part  of  the  Government,  and  not 
fearing  any  censure,  neglect  to  apply  in  their 
works  the  preventive  systems  adopted  else- 
where.” Were  this  tme,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  statements  that  were  ever  made 
against  a nation  or  a Government;  but  M.  de 
Frecinet  is  able  to  find  "some  exceptions.”  The 
value  of  M.  de  Frecinet’s  work  lies,  however,  in 
his  accounts  of  what  lias  been  done  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  these  deserve  serious  study. 

Bankruptcy  of  a “ Clerical  Builder.” — In 
the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  on  Tuesday, 
the  case  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Marchmont  came  on 
for  hearing.  This  was  an  adjourned  sitting  for 
public  examination.  The  bankrupt,  a clerk  in 
holy  orders,  was  described  as  of  29,  Colville- 
square,  Notting-hill,  builder.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  engaged  in  extensive  building  specula- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kensington  Park, 
besides  officiating  as  a clergyman.  The  judge 
adjourned  the  sitting  until  the  12th  of  Jnne. 


For  completing  two  houses  at  Silverdale,  Sydenham,  for 
Mr.  J.  A.  Bartruin  : — 


The  East  Window  in  Windermere 
Parish  Church.— A paper,  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Clowes,  on  the  characteristics  of  this  well-known 
window,  has  been  read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Stock, 
at  tho  Bowness  Penny  Readings.  Mr.  Clowes 
explained  that  being  neither  an  artist  nor  an 
antiquary,  he  had  collected  together  some  of 
the  views  of  the  best  artists  and  antiquaries 
who  had  studied  the  window,  and  gave  the  result 
Before  tho  old  window  was  taken  down,  he 
stated,  the  responsibility  of  the  treatment  of  it 
was  felt  by  the  church  restoration  committee  to 
be  a very  serious  one,  and  he  was  able  to  con- 
sult on  their  behalf  Mr.  C.  Knight  Watson, 
secretary  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  It  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  this  gentleman, 
bein"  the  grandson  of  the  late  Bishop  Watson 
(who  was  buried  at  the  cast  end  of  the  church), 
and  feeling  strongly  the  association  of  his 
family  with  the  old  edifice,  felt  a great  interest 
in  the  subject  of  the  window.  He  at  once  took 
it  up,  and  by  his  advice  the  work  was  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Henry  Hughes,  who  has  done,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  some  im- 
portant restorations  of  old  windows. 

Kimberley  v.  Dick— In  the  Rolls  Court, 
Chancery -lane,  on  the  7th  inst.,  this  case,  which 
was  partially  decided  in  November  last,  again 
turns  up.  It  was  directed,  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  plaintiff  Bhould  make  out  his  claims  for 
extra  work,  and  accordingly  he,  with  two  sur- 
veyors from  London  and  his  foreman,  went  to 
Ireland  about  a fortnight  ago  for  that  purpose,  but 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Dick’s  agent, refused  them  access 
to  the  premises,  and  locked  up  the  rooms.  Ac- 
cordingly an  application  was  made  to  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  for  an  order  to  enter  the  premises 
for  the  above  purpose,  and  some  discussion  has 
just  taken  place  on  the  subject,  in  the  course  ol 
which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  expressed  Ins 
opinion  that  access  must  be  had,  with  as  little 
inconvenience  to  Mr.  Dick  as  can  be,  but  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  possible  to  do  it  by  sections 
as  suggested.  The  case,  however,  was  adjourned 
without  any  explicit  order  having  been  given. 
The  judge  signified  that  the  costs  of  the  futile 
visit  to  Ireland  should  be  paid  by  Mr.  Dick. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  the  hall,  No.  5, 
St.  Andrew- square,  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc, 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved,  after  which  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Marshall,  jeweller, 
entitled  "The  Origin  of  the  Forms  of  Classic 
Ornamentation.”  He  traced  the  forms  used  in 
Greek  architectural  ornamentation  to  an  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  origin.  In  their  first  use  it  is 
probable  they  had  a symbolic  and  religious 
meaning,  but  when  adopted  by  the  Greeks  they 
became  mere  instruments  of  decoration,  and  in 
their  hands  assumed  a peculiar  elegance  and 
beauty.  The  paper  elicited  considerable  dis- 
cussion, and  at  the  close  a vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Marshall. 


TENDERS 


Bysh 

Racketl  .. 
Siatford  . 
Wilson 


..£900  0 0 
..  8S0  0 0 
...  870  0 0 
..  700  0 0 


For  Building  new  chapel,  at  Barnet.  Mr.  T.  W.  Horne, 
architect 


Braebor  & Sou 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co. 

Condcx 

Wood  

Dove,  Brothers 

Scrivener  & White  ... 

Adamson  & Son  

Higgs  

High 


..£3,620  0 0 
..  3,550  0 0 
..  3,525  0 0 
..  3,500  0 0 
..  3,475  0 0 
..  3,433  0 0 
...  3,379  0 0 
3,333  0 0 
..  3,100  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  Regent's  Canal  Iron 
works,  Eagle  Wharf-road,  New  North-road,  Hoxton,  lor 
the  Henri  Rifled  Barrel  Company,  Limited.  Mr,  LI.  A. 
Alexander,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Laxton 


General  House  and 
Works.  O dices.  Total. 

Browne  & Robinson £769  £315  

Potter  & Ferrige — — — — 

W.  H.&  J.Mansbridge  761  290  1,051 

Baxter.... 6/7  20a  782 


For  the  completion  of  six  houses  at  Berrige-road,  Gipsy- 
hill.  Mr.  H.  A.  Alexander,  architect 


Baxter  ... 
Parker  ... 
Jeffry  .... 
Munay 
Lovejoy  . 


..£870  0 0 
800  0 0 
632  10  0 
627  10  0 
625  10  0 
620  0 0 


For  house  on  the  Magdalen  Charity  Estate,  Hastings. 
Messrs.  Jeffery  & Skiller,  architects 


Bridgland  (accepted)  £1,300  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H F K— J.  P.  E.-P.-J.  F.-F.  8— W.  tc  Sons.— A.  A.— W.  O.— 
K.  U. — C. — F.  E,  T.-E.  K.-S.-J.  L-A.  H—H.  B.  H -J  B.- 

j.  jj o. — W,  H.  C.— J.  D.— H.  M.  C.— O.  B.  (the  statement  as  to  the 

moving  of  houses  is  quito  correct). — " Mistress  and  Servant”  (in  type). 
••  Barrow  ” (next  week).— G..H. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Sc.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  tho  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publlcaUon. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  Bigned  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pubUc  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  tho  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

« THE  BUILDER,"  for  the  week  ending 
MARCH  HOtli,  'will  le  published  at  ELEVEN 
on  THURSDAY,  28».  Advertisements  for 
insertion  in  that  Number  must  therefore  reach  the 

Of ice  before  THREE  p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY, 
the  27 th.~. 


Proposed  Brighton  New  Parochial 
Church. — A proposal  for  building  a now  church 
on  Albion-hill  is  before  the  town.  The  edifice  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Church  of  St.  Barnabas,  and 
will  be  adjacent  to  the  Home  for  Female  Peni- 
tents. The  site  of  the  church  is  described  as 
suited  for  the  purpose.  The  committee  are  de- 
sirous that  provision  should  be  made  at  once  for 
all  the  machinery  which  will  be  required  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  working  of  an  independent 
parish.  Contributions  are  therefore  being  re- 
quested for  the  following  objects  : — 1.  The  site, 
which  can  be  purchased  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Home  for  the  sum  of  9501.,  which  has  been  cer- 
tified by  a competent  surveyor  to  be  a fair  and 
reasonable  price.  2.  The  church.  3.  The  par- 
sonage. 4.  An  endowment.  It  is  thought  that 
these  objects  cannot  be  accomplished  for  less 
than  10,0001. 

Durham  Courts  of  Justice. — Judge  Mellor, 
in  charging  the  jury  at  Durham  Spring  Assizes 
the  other  day,  said, — “ Let  me  congratulate  you 
on  the  reconstruction  of  your  Courts  of  Justice. 
This  is  the  first  time  I have  had  the  honour  of 
presiding  in  this  court  since  it  has  been  re- 
constructed, and,  as  far  as  I can  observe,  it  is 
highly  creditable  not  only  to  the  county,  as  a 
temple  of  justice,  but  to  the  architect  and  those 
persons  who  superintended  the  arrangement. 
Of  course  there  are  minor  details  on  which  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  an  opinion  until  the 
business  of  the  court  has  proceeded.  You  have 
now  one  of  the  best-arranged  courts  which  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  witness.” 


Batli  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.— [Adyt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents.— Shippers,  Mer- 
chants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists  of  every  description  of  ROOFING  ana 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &a 
Aeents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  ol 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEh 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.t 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application.— Offices  anc 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Marj 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Ajdvt.] 


Turret  Clocks. — Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turre 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimate 
and  plans  on  application.  Price :— Villa® 
clocks,  from  151. ; church  clocks,  from  40 1.  I& 
wheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  befi 
hard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wbeels  usee 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole 
sale  Entrance— Burlington  Steam  Works.[Ai>vT. 


Architects,  before  committing  themselve 

to  any  system  of  Warming  should  send  1 
TRUSWELL,  BROTHERS,  & HOLDEN,  10' 
Nottingham-street,  Sheffield,  for  a prospectus^ 

theh'ImprovedPatentHot-AirApparatus.jADvJ 
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AKT-UNION  OF  L0ID0I, 

444,  WEST  STRAND,  W.C. 

JMifufitr  1837-  1 8 7 2.  jTttaipontttr  1846. 

THIB  TIT- SIXTH  NTIEAXIR,.. 


^n-Rttrcnt. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  HOUGHTON,  D.C.L. 

2Ftrc--;13rc3tttcnte. 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  NORTHAMPTON.  | THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY. 
THE  VERY  REY.  THE  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


B.  E.  ANTROBUS,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

THE  HON.  ALFRED  W.  BAGOT. 

HENRY  BAKER,  ESQ. 

CHARLES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

FRAS.  BENNOCH,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

Bm  W.  H.  BODKIN,  THE  ASSISTANT  JUDGE. 
EDGAR  A.  BOWRING,  ESQ.  O.B.  M.P. 

ROBERT  BROADWATER,  ESQ. 

J.  W.  BUTTERWORTH,  ESQ.  F.S.A, 

B.  B.  CABBELL,  ESQ.  F.R.S. 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

CHARLES  JOHN  DIMOND,  ESQ. 

PROFESSOR  DONALDSON. 


Coimct'I. 

SIR  THOS.  GABRIEL,  BART. 

G.  GODWIN,  ESQ.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

PETER  GRAHAM,  ESQ. 

THOS.  GRISSELL,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

HENRY  HAYWARD,  ESQ. 

CHARLES  HILL,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

JAMES  HOPGOOD,  ESQ. 

ROBERT  HUDSON,  ESQ.  F.R.S. 
CHARLES  J.  LEAF,  ESQ. 

JOHN  MARTIN,  ESQ. 

THEODORE  MARTIN,  ESQ. 

CHARLES  MAYHEW,  ESQ. 

THE  RT.  HON.  WM.  MONSELL,  M.P. 

^0it0rnrj)  Jg'cnctarittf. 

Esq.  F.S.A.  70,  Gower-street. 
ANTROBUS,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

KMidtont  Secretary. 

THOMAS  SIMONS  WATSON,  Esq.  B.A. 


SIR  CHAS.  NICHOLSON,  BART.  D.C.L. 

J.  R.  PLANCHE,  E8Q.  SOMERSET  HERALD. 
LEWIS  POCOCK,  E8Q.  F.S.A. 

GEORGE  W.  REID,  ESQ. 

SAMUEL  SMILE8,  ESQ. 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  ESQ.  F.8.A. 

SIR  WALTER  G.  STIRLING,  BART.  F.R.G.S. 

R.  ZOUCH  S.  TROUGHTON,  ESQ. 

PROFE8SOR  WESTMACOTT,  R.A.  F.R.8.  F.G.S 
THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

RALPH  N.  WORNUM,  ESQ. 

ROBERT  G.  WYLDE,  ESQ.  , 

SIR  M.  DIGBY  WYATT,  F.S.A. 


LEWIS  POCOCK, 
EDMUND  E. 


14,  Kensington  Palace-gardens. 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  WILL  CLOSE  30th  MARCH,  INSTANT. 

Every  Subscriber  of  One  Guinea  will  receive,  besides  a Chance  of  a Prize 
at  the  Annual  Distribution  in  April, 

A SET  OF  IMPRESSIONS  OF 

EIGHT  PLATES  OE  COAST  SCENERY, 

Engraved  in  tlie  Line  manner  by  E.  P.  BRANDARD,  C.  COUSEN,  T.  A.  PEIOE,  and 
A.  WILLMOEE,  after  Drawings  by  COX,  FIELDING,  and  JPEOTTT. 


THE  PRIZES  INCLUDE 

jA.  MARBLE  GROUP,  THE  WOOD-NYMPH, 

By  C.  B.-BIECH,  for  wMch  be  received  a Premium  or  £600  from  this  Society; 

THE  EIGHT  TO  SELECT  A VALUABLE  WOEK  OP  AET  PEOM  ONE  OP  THE 

PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS ; 

BUSTS  IN  PORCELAIN  OF  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE; 

BRONZE  V-A-SES  .TATSTIO  TAZZAS, 

And  other  Works,  all  produced  exclusively  for  the  Society. 

1 aTISTS’  PROOF  copies  of  the  plates,  with  five  chances  in  the  distribution,  mat  be  had  foe  five  guineas. 

INDIA  PAPER  LETTERED  PROOFS,  WITH  TWO  CHANCES,  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS. 
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WORKS  BY  MR.  SMILES, 
me  following  Works  may  now  be  hau 

'I  ELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Conduct 

^ and  Perseverance.  90th  Thousand.  6s. 

CHARACTER.  A Companion  Volume  to 

“ SELF  HELP."  12th  Thousandths. 

LIFE  of  GEORGE  STEPHENSON.  9th 

Edition.  8vo.  Uniform  with  " Lives  ol  Engineers."  21s. 

THE  HUGUENOTS  in  ENGLAND  and  IKE- 

LAND.  4th  Edition.  6a.  ^ 

A BOY’S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  "WORLD. 

Eth  Thousand.  ^jHN  MtJBRAY,  Albemarle-street. 

A NEW  ALGEBRA  BY  BISHOP  COLENSO  AND 
L THE  REV.  J.  HUNTER.  M.A. 

Nearly  ready,  in  18mo. 

N INTRODUCTORY  ALGEBRA  : con- 

' taining  the  Chief  Rules  in  the  First  J^CjfCulensos  Me; 
{ Algebra,"  simplified  with  Additional  Illustrations  and  to 
taSd  by  a large  Appendix  of  New  Examples  arranged  In  the  Order  of 

thBv  tlleWit  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal ; 
an!  the  Rev  J.  HUNTEiCm.A,  formerly  Vice-Prindpal  of  the 
National  Society’s  Training  College,  ■>■•**»—» 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN, 


A* 


In  one  large  quarto  volume,  cloth,  price  jos. 

Architecture,  including  the  Arts  ot 

CONSTRUCTION,  BUILDING,  STONE-MASONRY,  ARCH, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

iARTNERSHIP.  — A Gentleman,  seven 

years  in  the  profession,  and  acquainted  with 
—i-v...  t„  P1TUI  ti  ASH  a SHARE  in  a well-established  PR  ACT  ILL.  in 
Town  or  country’-  Principals  only  treated  with.— Address,  582,  Office 
’ The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


q->  ARTNERSHIP. — A Gentlemen,  who  has 

I MS,*,,,'!,:,.!  tl,-  «JJI  who  a .ffig 

tmmiMUve  and  central  draughtsman  and  colourist,  wishes  to  i ua- 


.lerspective  and  general  draughtsman  and  t-.-  ----. 

CII ASE  a SHARE  in  and  Old-Established  PRACTICE,  i 
an  ENGAGEMENT,  with  aprospect  of  future  Partne^lp* 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  M 
street,  E.C. 


!,  JOHN  MACKEELL  ft  CO. 


■ obtain 
• Purchase. 


PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 


A17 ANTED,  by  "a  CIVIL  ENGINEER  and 

VV  ARCHITECT  in  the  country,  with  sewerage  works  in  hand, 
a PUPIL.— Address.  C.  M.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


"JDUPIL  WANTED,  in  an  old-established 


ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR’S  OFFICE.  Premium  roode- 

Salary  given  duri -Address  bv 

only,  ' ” ° 


A 


N ARCHITECT  (Fellow  of  the  Royal 


iANCY  for^'pUPIL^-Affidresa^  Mr.  CHARLES  SMITH,  Arclii- 
Reading. 


WANTED,  immediately,  in  an  Architect’s 

Office,  for  a few  weeks,  a very  experienced  practical  AS8IST- 


Ais  1 anu  firat-efass  DRAUGHTSMAN,  able  in  construction,  and  per 
fectly  competent,  in  the  absence  of  the p^d^.  tode^  and  prepare 
working  drawings  and  specifications,  and  possessing  a goo 
of  the  (domestic)  Italian  style.  None  tout  those  possess,  r 
qualifications  ' “ 

S.  G.  care  ol  J 


g tlie  above 


'117' ANTED,  an  experienced  CLERK  of  the 

V V WORKS.  A thorough  knowledge  of  masonry  indispensable. 

Amy  ay  M*r  •“•MS”  *!.“fiS£S2 


Apply  by  — 

integrity,  to  ARCHITECT,  Ml 
road.  Bedford-i 


Plummer’s  Library,  46,  Theobald’s- 


from  18  to  25 


WANTED,  a CLERK,  age 

VV  preferred.  Time,  Six  to  Six.  Must  bt  .. 
severing,  with  good  testimonial  from  last  employer.— Address  sta 
salary  required,  to  A.  B.  “East  End  News  Office,  High-sti 
Poplar,  E 


T ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  n City  Builder, 

Man,  as  JUNIOR  CLERK,  who  lias  lieen  a few 
a similar  capacity,  and  can  write  a good^  i 


re  up  dimensions,  and  assist  in 
—Address,  stating  age.  salary  requi 
to  I.  care  of  Norris  & Sous,  15  & 16, . 


le  general  business  of 


lomtleld-street,  E.C. 


ROOF,  JOINERY,  &c. 


MISS  BRADDON’S  > 


R 


EW  NOVEL. 

The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  " Lady  Audley’s  Secret,"  ic. 

In  3 vols.  at  all  Libraries. 

OBERT  AIN  SLEIGH. 


Tn 


E G vTxTSx  “HOURS” WAGES 


cloth,  5s 


RECKONER,  showing  tlie  wages  due  for  i 
, from  one  quarter  to  108  hours,  nt  rates  Luo.  . — — 
WCek"  By  WILLIAM  A.  STONE.  Accountant. 

v Adapted  for  fortnightly  as  well  ns  weekly  payments. 
Loudon  : WILLIAM  TEGO.  Pancros-hmo.  Clieapside. 


B1 


OROUGH  of  WAKEFIELD.  WANTED 


person  ap: 

Engineer  relatin'  ‘ 
permitted  to  tab.  .. 
lie  addressed  to  the  Genei... 
for  the  Office  of  Surveyor."  and  to  lx 
Town  Clerk,  on  or  before  2nd  APRIL 


will  a 


d pupils. - 


Tow 


tee.  endorsed,  ‘ • Appiieatlo: 
warded  under  cover  to  th 

‘HENRY  MORGAN,'  To 
Hall,  Wakefield,  20th  March,  1872. 


a Clerk. 


YV7 ANTED,  a competent  SURVEYOR  and 

W _ LEVELLER,  l^ing  a good  Printer  Olid 


..  itry  offic. 

TURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN, 
and  quantities.  Salary  not 
state  age.  references,  term. 
Office  of  "The  Builder. 


„ „ ARCHITEC- 

Good  colourist:  well  versed  in  prices 
over  35s.  In  both  cases  applicants  to 
and  when  nt  liberty.  — Address,  .00, 


This  day.  12mo.  cloth  boards,  price  5s.  (Postage  Bd.) 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS^ 


Geometry 


Loud 


j.  Adjustment,  Testing 

• measuring.  Optical,  Surveying,  and  Astronomical  In 
By  J.  F.  HEATHER,  M.A  Author  of  ’’  1 r.mtical  1 I.MU 
Descriptive  Geometry,  Ac.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  th( 
ntlrely  rewritten.  With  uumerour  "" 

l : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Statiouc 


s'  HoU-ci 


This  day,  Third  Edition,  i 


evised  and  much  enlarged,  12mo.  cloth 

boards,  5s.  6d.  (Postage  Bd.) 

TREATISE  on  the  METALLURGY  of 

_ IRON  : containing  Outlines  of  tlie  History  of  Iron  Mnnufa 
of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  With - - 


A TI 

IR< 


TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS.  . 

[XT  ANTED,  a neat  and  expeditious 

VV  DRAUGHTSMAN.— Apply  by 
i A.  C.  14,  Strand,  London  ‘ ’ 


TO  CABINETMAKERS. 


"WANTED,  a first-class  steady  Man.  One 

V V accustomed  to  Joiner’s  woi  k and  undertaking  prefcred.  State 
age  and  wages  required,  and  where  last  employed,  to  No.  71.,  Office  ol 


TO  MILL  MANAGERS  AND  ARCHITECTS.  _ 

AVTANTED,  a MANAGER,  to  superintend 

V V the  Construction  of  a Tweed  Mill,  and  “'terwar^to  under- 
take the  Management  of  the  Co-’"—'”  an  ARCHITECT,  to 

prepare  Plans.— Applications,  stn 
MUSGRAVE.  the  Secretary  of 
Limited,  Cockermouth. 


ARCHITECT 

ms,  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  JOHN 
:kermouth  Tweed  Company, 


T 


UMBER  TRADE— WANTED,  a CLERK, 

thoroughly  efficient  in  this  business  ; none  others  need  apply. 

book-keeping  and  correspondence.— Address,  G.  L.  Messrs.  , 
Baily  S Co.  3.  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  EX. 


rpHE  SERVICES  of  ONE  or  TWO 

I ASSISTANTS  are  REQUIRED  who  have  been  thoroughly  ■ 
amistomed  to  the  duties  of  a BOROUGH  SURVEYOR’S  Ul’i  JCE. 


n house  drainage  a 


making)0  Salary,  two  guineas  per  week.— Apply  by  letter,  with  pnr- 
liculare  of  previous  employment  and  references,  to  No.  664,  Office  ot 
••The  Builder."  It  is  particularly  requested  that  nouo  but  those  < 
qualified  as  above  will  a| 


"ITT ANTED, a competentDRAU  GHTSM  AN, 

V V able  to  design  and  prepare  perspective  ^working  dmwtng 


TO  ENGINEERS.  . _ 

OPKINS,  GILKES,  & CO.  Limited, 

Middlesbrough,  WANT  an  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER.  ~™ 
rlenced  in  Founding  and  Geneial  Engineering.  Accustomed 
management  of  workmen.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  qualifications, 
Tees  Engine  Works,  Middlesbrough. 


the  i 


and  specifii 
salary,  and  last  employment.,  t 
man-street.  Southwark,  S.E. 


LOCKWOOD  - 1 " ..  ' 


s’  Hall-court,  E.C. 


Price  os.  _ , . 

ILAPIDATIONS.  A Text  Book  m 


D Tabulated  Form._  With  Copious  Index. 


if  " Model  Houses." 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

n„ii.i„rc  mill  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 

SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER’S  BOOKS  by  DOUBLE  ENTRYto 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  “The  Builder  No.  : UgftM* 
wtiirb  1ms  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangem  on  tby  Single  Entry,  suitable  lor  small  builders. -Address, 
E.  A.  4.  St.  George’s-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 


C CHARLES  SANDERS,  Deceased.— Pur- 

s' suant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  and  passcd>  in  the_ 

- - "3rd  years  of  the  reign  ‘ ' “ 


Majesty , chaptc 

titiiled  " An  Aet  to  further  Amend  the  Law  of  Property  and  to  relieve 
Trustees,  "notice  is  hereby  given,  that  all  CREDITORS  and  other 
persons  having  CLAIMS  or  DEMANDS  upon  or  against  the  Estate  of 
CHARLES  SANDERS,  late  of  365,  Euston-road,  and  of  No. -8,  Corn - 
bridge-gardens,  Notting-hill.  both  m the  county  ^ of  Mnldhtsc: 
Statuary,  deceased  (who 


WANTED,  a WORKING  SHOP  FORE- 

V V MAN.  competent  to  set  out  all  joiners’  and  carpenters’  work 


WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN  of 

VV  PAINTERS.  One  who  is  thoroughly  tip  in  managing  and 
the  • minting.  glaring,  paperhanging.  and  decorating 


i aiming,  glaring,  paperhanging.  u 
’builder.  Must  be  a thoroughly  experienced  and  t 
and  have  filled  similar  situations  previously.  Also 
age  and  where  last  employed.— Apply  by  letter,  to  AY  . W . " 

Knight’s-hiil.  Norwood,  S ” 


generally  for  n 


PLUMBERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  a good  THREE-BRANCH 

HAND,  in  a country  shop,  well  up  in  plumbing,  and  could 
take  the  superintendence  ol  several  painters.  One  acquainted  with 
-'".rred. — Apply,  stating  salary  and  references,  to  F.  M.  G. 


ITT  ANTED,  a Young  Man,  conversant  with 

VV  tlie  general  business  of  a Building  Contractor,  to  estimate, 
measure  up  work,  mako  out  drawings,  and  assist  at  the  booKs.  i J 

v mi, ---•x*  *: 


II  the  lOtli  day  of  February,  1S72,  at 


No.  28,  Caiubridge-gardeus  aforesaid,  and  whose  will  was  proved  in  the 
principal  Registry  of  Her  Majesty’s  Court  of  Probate  on  the -ri  d day 
eif  February.  1872,  by  Francis  Rudall  tlio  younger,  of  the  Victoria 


D 


RAWING  CLERK  WANTED.  Must 

be  able  to  take  plans  and  levels  and  be  a fairly  Sood  dranglits- 
-Apply  by  letter,  stating  salary,  addressed  M.  I 
ler,  55,  King  AVilliam-st—  ‘ “ 


eet,  EC. 


\ N ARCHITECT  in  the  Midland  Counties 

x\_  requires  temporarily  a first-class,  experienced  ASSISTANT, 


requires  temporarily  a firs 

. ......  upon  engagement  in  t 

please  address,  stating  t 


A 


RCHITECTDRAL  DRAUGHTSMAN 

WANTED,  experienced  and  able  to  get  out  complete  working 
ra,  especially  Gothic,  from  rough  sketches.— Apply,  uy  letter 
,ith  full  particulars,  references,  salary,  &c.  to  M care  of  L. 
n,  tsq.  Royal  Exchange.  Manchester. 


WRITERS  AND  EMBOSSERS  ON  GLASS. 

GOOD  WORKMAN  WANTED  tor 

_ the  Country.  A permanency.— Address,  stating  particulate, 
No.  681,  Office  of  " The  Builder." . 


A 


AS  TIME  AND  STORE  KEEPER. 

YX7’ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  above,  by 

V V a respectable  Man.  Carpenter  by  trade.  Can  fill  up  his  time 
In  Hunerintending,  fixing,  joiner's  or  carpenter's  work,  and  can  pro- 
duce Pgood  testimonials;  Thoroughly  understands  good  fixing.— 
Address,  695,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


of  February,  1872,  by  Frmicif  ^ 

it  Leninun  Lodge,  Clevelaud- 
:,  and  of  Phiipot-lane  ill  the 

v utors  in  the  said  will  named), 

requested  to^END  the'PARTICULARSof  such  Clf ’ 
Demands  to  the  said  Exet 
Messrs.  TAYLOR.  HOARE. 

Bedford-row,  W.C.  on  or  lx 
after  the  last-mentioned  dt 
's  of  the  - 


and  William  Forster  the  younger,  of  1 
road,  Woodford,  in  the  county  of  Es-‘ 

City  of  London,  TeaMi 

OTSXT..  — ----- -- 

t TAYLOR,  of  28,  Great  Jomcs-street, 
..re  the  13th  chiy  of  MAY  next,  and  that 
y the  said  Executors  will  proceed  to  dis- 
iid  Charles  Sanders  amongst  thejpersons 


...  titled  thereto,  having  regard  only  to  8?e  claims  anu  ciemands  of 
whicii  they  shall  then  have  had  notice,  and  "811  not  be  liable  for  the 
assets  or  any  part  thereof  to  any  creditors  or  other  persons  of  whose 
claims  or  demands  they,  the  said  Executors,  shall  not  then  have  had 
notice.— Dated  this  1st  day  of  March,  1877 


TAYLOR,  HOARE,  & TAYLOR, 

No.  28,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  « ,C. 
Solicitors  for  the  said  Executors. 


rn  A.  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTURAL 

I . CRT1ST.  Lincoln’s-inn -fields  Chambers,  Lincoln's-tmi,  W.C. 
AxUrtic  Perspectives  in  outline  or  colour,  compeUtion  working  and 
detail  drawings,  designs  from  sketches  or  instructions.  Highest 
references.  Moderate  terms.  Established  nineteen  years. 


DARWIN’S  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES:  A NEW,  REVISED,  AND 
POPULAR  EDITION. 

Uow  lUrfr,  6th  thoroughly  Eeri.od  IM.  (Uth  Thou»nd),  with  Gloa.ry  of  Terns,  Post  W.M. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  BY  MEANS  OF 
NATURAL  SELECTION; 

or,  the  Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life. 

By  CHAKLES  DAEWIX,  M.A.  P.E.S.  Author  of  “The  Xatur.Est’s  Voyage  Bound  the  World,”  Ac.  to. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street.  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS 

Designs  prepared  from  rough 

SKETCHES  or  otherwise,  in  an  ARTISTIC  and  EFFICIENT 
manner  Persnectives  rapidly  and  effectively  drawn  and  etched, 
or  tinted.  TERMS  MODERATE.— Apply  to  Mr.  MYERS  TAYLOR. 
No.  19,  Thavies-inn,  Holbom. 


T ITHOGRAPHED  BILLS  of  QUANTI- 

I 1 TIES,  SPECIFICATIONS,  Ac.  — ROBERT  J.  COOK  A 
HAMMOND  have  made  such  arrangements  for  this  special  description 
Cif  Lithography,  that  orders  to  any  extent  are  completed  in  a given 
time,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  one  of  the  firm,  tints 
ensuring  accuracy  and  promptness.  Plans  and  Drawings  of  every 
description  Copied.  Traced,  or  Lithographed. — ROBERT  J.  COOK  A 
HAMMOND,  Draughtsmen.  Lithographers,  Ac.  29,  Charing-cross. 


LYELL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Now  Ready,  11th  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  2 vols.  8vo.  16s.  each. 

TIIE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY; 

the  Modem  Change,  of  Ihe  Earth  and  it.  Inhabitant.,  considered  a.  Uln.trativo  of  Geology. 

By  SIR  CHARLES  LYELL,  Bart.  E.R.S. 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY. 


THE  STUDENT’S 

With  ( 


) Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 


" Sir  Charles  Lyell  lias  here  d< 
Outlines.’  Young  beginners  in 
foil  explanation  of  the  leading  f 


GRAINEK  and 

MARBLElC  49a.  UPPER  GEORGE-STREET.  Bryanston- 

.orner  of  Seymour-place,  respectfully  informs  his  cuBto"’“"’ 

and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has  REMO\  ED  to  the  a 
address. 


MACQUEEN^ 


M 


'R.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY 


t E.I.B.A.). 


(Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  ; Ass... 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SL’RYEYOB, 

25.  WALBROOK,  E.C. 

Prepares  Calculations.  Drawings,  and  Estimates,  for 
VERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  IRON  CONSTRUCTION. 
PHILLIPS'S  PATENT  GIRDERS  and  FLOORING. 


le  for  the  geological  student 
natural  science  had  long  wail 
cts  and  principles  of  the  sci 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


Sir  John  Herschel  did  for  the  student  of  astronomy  ii 
short  manual  of  geology  at  a reasonable  pnr-  - - - 
Now  they  have  it."— Examiner. . 


- 


MONUMENTS  WITHOUT  MEMORIALS. 

Now  Ready,  with  230  Illustrations,  Medium  8vo.  24s. 

RUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES 

THEIR  AGE  AND  USES. 

By  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  F.R.S.  Author  of  tho  “History  of  Architecture,”  &c.  &c. 

>ked  upon  untooled  monuments  as  mainly  p 


“ Hitherto,  antiquaries  hai 

has  now  elaborated  an  idea  slightly  outline*.  -----  - , - 

wonderful  relics  within  the  confines  of  architecture  and  history,  and  arrange  tuern  in  a seque 
stone  arc  comparatively  modern,  and  that  In^smne  “Kn 

hook  and  examine  his  -2J4  illustrations  will  be  gratified. ” — Builder. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


His  creed  is  that  all  gre 

o imitate  ancient  magnificenc 
his  interpretations,  but  all  w 
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last  assertion  is,  that,  to  be  effectual,  the  objec- 
tion to  the  present  unsatisfactory  design  should 
have  been  raised  at  least  two  years  before  it  was 
produced ; and  that,  no  matter  how  monstrous 
the  design  might  have  been,  the  country  could 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ELEMENT  OF 
GRANDEUR  IN  THE  ANTIQUE. 

All  persons  possessing  even  the  slightest 
claim  to  a cultured  taste  are  aware  of  the  un- 
rivalled beauty  of  that  which  is  called,  par 


not  now  be  saved  from  it.  Mr.  Bentinck’s  motion  eminence,  the  antique.  The  charm  is  said  to  be 


RE  the  British  people 
really  helpless  as  re- 
gards the  public  build- 
ings to  be  set  up  at 
their  cost  and  in  their 
midst,  bearing  witness 
for  centuries  to  the  good 
or  bad  taste  of  the 
period,  and  aiding  in 
raising  or  lowering  the 
national  taste,  as  the 
case  may  be  ? Is  the  selection  of  designs  for  such 
buildings  ever  to  remain  a matter  of  chance,  or 
worse  ? It  would  seem  that  the  reply  in  both 
cases  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  last  week,  Mr. 
Cavendish  Bentinck  asked  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  whether  the  [finally  - settled 
designs  for  the  new  Courts  of  Justice  were 
identical  in  all  material  [particulars  with 
those  exhibited  in  the  library  of  the  House  in 
the  month  of  July  last,  and  moved  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  the  designs  prepared  by 
Mi\  Street  for  the  new  building  of  the  Courts  of 
Justice  were  unsatisfactory,  and  ought  not  to  be 
executed.  For  many  years  it  had  been  con 
sidered  that,  inasmuch  as  the  House  of  Commons 
voted  money  for  the  erection  of  large  public 
buildings,  they  should  have  some  voice  as  to 
the  selection  of  the  plans.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  when  the  eye  of  the  House  had 
been  removed  from  those  plans,  they  invariably 
met  with  disaster ; and  such  had  certainly  been 
the  case  in  this  instance.  For  a year  or  two  the 
matter  had  slept,  and  it  was  not  till  the  session 
before  last  that  his  right  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  East  Sussex  called  attention  to  the  plans, 
when  the  First  Commissioner  stated  that  the 
foundations  were  being  proceeded  with,  but  gave 
no  hint  as  to  what  architectural  form  the 
building  should  take.  He  showed  that  no  oppor- 
tunity had  been  afforded  to  the  House  to  form  a 
real  opinion  on  the  plans,  and  referred  to  the 
objections  which  had  been  widely  raised  to 
them  out  of  doors.  He  agreed  with  those  who 
considered  the  design  was  not  what  we  were 
ambitious  enough  to  require  for  Courts  of  Justice ; 
and  what  we  did  require  was  a building,  the 
facade  of  which  would  proclaim  as  intelligibly 
as  words  could,  “These  are  the  Courts  of 
Justice.” 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  was  brave  enough  to  say 
that  the  sum  total  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  architect  was,  that  lie  had  first  arranged  his 
plan,  and  then  made  his  Strand  elevation  accord 
with  it ; Sir  Roundell  Palmer  thought  it  sufficient 
reply  to  objectors  to  say  that  it  was  quite  clear  no 
architect  would  ever  please  his  brother  archi- 
tect,— an  incorrect  assertion ; Lord  Elcho  tried 
to  induce  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  was 
simply  a struggle  between  the  partisans  of  the 
Classical  and  the  Gothic  styles  j and  Mr.  Ayrton, 
without  the  acuteness  which  usually  distinguishes 
his  observations,  said  Mr.  Bentinck’s  motion  was 
four  years  too  late  ! The  corollary  from  this 


was  ultimately  withdrawn,  and  it  was  stated 
that  contracts  would  be  entered  into  some 
two  months  hence  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
design. 

We  reiterate,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  that 
the  design  for  the  Strand  front  is  unsatisfactory 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  that,  if  it  be  carried 
out,  the  result  will  prove  a discredit  and  an 
eyesore.  We  will  not  withdraw  a line  of  the 
expressions  we  used  when  the  design  was  first 
made  public  at  the  end  of  last  year:  * — “The 
overhanging  turrets  at  the  two  extremities  (the 
details  of  which,  moreover,  are  so  poorly  designed 
that  they  would  not  pass  muster  in  a suburban 
villa)  ; the  overhanging  pinnacles  of,  the  stair- 
case turrets  ; the  meanness  and  insufficiency  of 
the  main  entrance ; the  ugliness  of  the  great 
window  ; and  the  feeble  treatment  of  the  gable 
of  the  central  hall,  are  amongst  the  weaknesses 
which  will  strike  most  critical  observers.  The 
great  objection  to  the  design,  however,  is  utter 
want  of  unity,  and  of  anything  like  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  which  should  mark  an  important 
public  building.  The  more  the  central  portion 
of  the  design,  especially,  is  studied,  the  less 
satisfactory  it  appears ; and  if  a model  of  it 
were  made,  the  objections  would  be  even  more 
strongly  seen.  If  the  end  of  the  great  hall, 
brought  forward,  were  seen  from  bottom  to  top, 
we  should  have,  at  any  rate,  a central  feature ; 
but  as  it  is,  with  the  end  of  the  hall  some  70  ft. 
behind,  there  is  here  nothing  but  a hole,  the 
common  gabled  buildings  seen  on  each  side 
increasing  the  meanness  of  the  effect.” 

We  have  no  desire  to  bring  about  an  inter- 
ference with  Mr.  Street’s  appointment  as  archi- 
tect of  the  Law  Courts.  The  chances  of  war 
and  one  or  two  good  friends  hoisted  him  over 
the  decision  of  the  judges  j and  although  we 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Lowe  when  he  said, — “ The 
effect  of  what  has  occurred  wall  not  only  tend  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  Government,  but  to  put  an 
end  to  the  system  of  competitions  altogether,” 
we  have  no  wish  to  interfere  in  this  direction. 
What  we  earnestly  seek  to  do  is  to  obtain  such 
a revision  of  at  any  rate  the  Strand  front,  as 
may  give  us  a dignified,  noble,  and  monumental 
structure,  in  lieu  of  the  present  conglomeration 
of  inharmonious  morsels.  In  Mr.  Street’s  pub- 
lished  account  of  his  first  design,  he  himself 
claimed  that  he  had  made  all  his  “facades 
tolerably  regular  in  their  arrangement,”  and 
that  he  had  given  “a  distinct  centre  to  the 
south  front.”  Where  is  the  regularity  now, 
and  what  has  become  of  the  distinct  centre 
to  the  south  front  ? They  have  vanished, 
leaving  nothing  but  anarchy  and  a huge  gap. 
As  has  been  said  before  in  this  journal,  treating 
of  the  same  subject,  buildings  have  special  pur- 
poses, which,  according  to  their  dignity,  require, 
and  in  unsophisticated  ages  seem  naturally  to 
generate,  expression  of  like  grade  of  dignity. 

A purpose  so  defined  has  its  own  coherency ; it 
is  itself  a combination  of  primary  and  subsidiary 
purposes  ; and  a balance  and  unity  are  thus  its 
very  essence.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a 
structure  that  is  apt  to  accommodate  such  a 
complex  but  still  congruous  purpose,  will  itself 
bear  the  visible  impress  of  congruousness  and 
subordination.  In  this  our  day  at  last  the 
confused  disorder  of  English  law  is  being  reduced 
to  the  happy  regularity  of  a digest, — shall  we 
choose  this  very  day  to  house  it  in  a structure 
only  fitted  to  symbolise  that  very  wilderness  of 
obsolete  craze  out  of  which  at  last  is  proceeding 
our  hopeful  exodus  ? 

We  will  not  believe  that  this  matter  is  settled. 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  949. 


unrivalled,  indescribable,  inexplicable.  It  at- 
taches to  certain  relics  of  Grecian  sculpture  and 
architecture,  as  a perfume  lingers  in  the  petals 
of  a rose,  even  after  they  have  fallen  from  the 
plant.  A great  English  poet,  who  felt  this 
glamour,  as  poets  instinctively  appreciate  the 
charms  of  Nature  herself,  while  conscious  of  his 
own  want  of  artistic  training  to  analyse  its 
elements,  has  well  expressed  a very  general 
sentiment : — 

“ I leave  to  learned  fingers  aud  wise  hands, 

The  artist,  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 

How  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell : 

Let  these  describe  the  indescribable  ! ” 

The  idea  that  there  is  something  in  the  beauty 
of  Grecian  art  that  defies  analysis,  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  expressions  of  almost  all  writers  on  the 
subject.  That  language  must  fail  to  convey  to 
the  mind  even  a shadowy  idea  of  the  Athenian 
sculpture  and  architecture,  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted. But  it  does  not  follow  that  a syste- 
matic attempt  to  arrive  at  the  elements  of  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
thousand  years,  speak  in  such  vivid  poetry  to 
the  human  heart,  need  altogether  fail  of  success. 

There  is  a characteristic  in  human  art  which 
may  be  regarded  as  universal.  It  is  one  to 
which  attention  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  duly 
directed.  It  is  independent,  almost  entirely,  of 
the  stage  of  excellence,  or  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, at  which  that  art  has  arrived.  As  connected 
with  the  natural  history  of  nations,  and  with 
the  philosophy  of  human  progress,  it  is  a featime 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  this, — the  art 
of  any  nation,  age,  or  separate  epoch,  reflects  the 
features  of  that  age.  From  the  rudest  cari- 
cature to  the  most  finished  portrait  this  simi- 
larity can  be  traced.  In  comparing  the  art  of 
different  eras,  the  phenomenon  becomes  strik- 
ingly manifest.  It  is  not  a mere  question  of 
fashion,  of  choice,  or  of  imitation.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  physiognomy,  which  is  almost  the 
same  thing  as  saying  if  there  be  any  reality  in 
art,  the  reason  lies  far  deeper.  When  we  ob- 
serve in  the  portraits  of  any  of  the  great  courtiers 
of  the  Tudor  reigns  a resemblance  to  the  peculiar 
air  and  pose  of  King  Henry  Till.,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  delicate  flattery,  or  at  all  events 
the  flattery  of  imitation,  may  account  for  the 
fact.  But  when  a little  later,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  beautiful  portrait  by  Yandyk  of  the  Countess 
de  Brignole  and  her  son,  wo  find  the  gait  aud 
attitude  of  bluff  King  Hal  reproduced  in  the 
bearing  of  the  child,  we  cannot  thus  account  for 
the  fact.  If  we  consider  that  the  social  habits, 
the  moral  sentiments,  the  intellectual  require- 
ments,— all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  national 
life  of  any  given  era, — find  expression  not 
only  in  dress  and  in  mode,  but  in  the 
very  cast  of  countenance  and  characteristic 
attitude  of  the  actors  in  the  historic  drama,  we 
can  understand  these  marked  resemblances. 
The  reigning  sovereign,  it  may  often  happen,  has 
been  the  very  embodiment  of  the  genius  of  his 
age, — the  foam  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  times  his  character  has 
been  inharmonious  with  that  of  his  era,  as  in 
the  case  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  we  then  fail  to 
group  the  portraiture  of  the  reign  around  a 
central  royal  figure.  But  that  portraiture  is 
none  the  less  peculiar  and  expressive.  If  it  were 
possible  to  review  a series  of  scenes  representing 
with  photographic  accuracy  the  history  of  man- 
kind, we  should  not  be  liable  to  make  any  very 
material  error  as  to  date.  At  times  we  can 
trace  the  effect  of  some  great  personal  impulse ; 
at  other  times  the  movement  is  more  that  of  the 
general  mass ; but  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  among  European  nations,  the 
dress,  the  manners,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  society  lias  borne  an  impress  characteristic  of 
the  period. 

A remarkable  example  may  bo  taken  from  the 
long  reign  of  Louis  XIT.  No  monarch,  since 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  has  been  so  absolutely 
the  central  figure  of  European  civilisation.  With 
his  beautiful  and  impetuous  youth  coincided  the 
culture  of  graceful  and  flowing  locks  in  all  polite 
society.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  and  as  the 
years  of  his  declining  age  were  overshadowed  by 
the  up-growth  of  that  giant  crop  of  evils  of 
which  he  had  so  unsparingly  sown  the  seeds,  he 
failed  to  accept  the  evidences  and  the  dignity  of 
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age.  His  locks  were  not  allowed  to  fade  into 
that  silver  grey  which  is  a crown  of  honour,  but 
were  replaced  by  a prodigious  wig.  So  sacred  was 
this  adornment,  that  it  was  the  only  article  of 
attire  in  which  the  king  arrayed  himself.  It 
was  handed  into  his  bed,  when  he  awoke  in  the, 
morning,  on  the  end  of  a stick,  so  that  not  even 
the  eyes  of  the  most  familiar  attendant  should 
light  upon  the  features  of  the  poor  bald  old  man. 
This  wig  became  the  characteristic  of  the  time. 
Europe  grew  old  with  Louis  XI Y.  Western 
civilisation  became  aged  under  his  decrepit 
influence.  The  painful  superstructure  of  Court 
etiquette  erected  by  his  hands,  the  careful 
systematising  of  personal  favour,  the  erection  of 
servility  into  a title  of  honour,  the  petitcs  entries, 
the  justes  aux  corps  an  brivet,  the  emasculation 
of  France  by  the  crushing  of  that  great  aristo- 
cracy with  which  Louis  XI.  first  commenced  an 
internecine  war, — all  these  matters,  or  rather 
the  spirit  that  underlay  them,  all  had  a mighty 
influence  which  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe.  In  England  the  reflection  of  the  French 
glitter  was  most  conspicuous.  In  the  graceful 
demi-toilettes  of  Lely  we  trace  one  symptom  of 
this  influence.  In  the  stilted,  histrionic,  bewigged 
figures,  such  as  those  which  now  frown  from 
Temple  Bar,  as  if  with  an  impudent  contempt  of 
truth,  and  even  in  the  imperial  Roman  attire 
in  which  the  solid  Dutch  form  of  William  III.  is 
arrayed  in  his  marble  statue  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  may  be  traced  symptoms  of  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Grand  Monarque. 

The  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  an  age  by  con- 
temporary art  is  less  dependent  than  might  be 
anticipated  upon  the  genius  of  the  artists  of  the 
period.  That  great  artistic  genius  may  affect 
the  age  is,  indeed,  undeniable.  A great  sculptor, 
painter,  or  architect  may,  for  a time,  exercise 
more  influence  on  the  aspect  of  surrounding 
society  than  even  a royal  or  military  celebrity. 
The  taste  of  such  an  artist,  when  himself  a 
highly-cultured  man,  will  be  one  of  the  main 
influences  felt  in  the  formation  of  the  general 
taste  of  his  time.  Pageants,  dresses,  equipages, 
and  arms  have  been  arranged,  designed,  and 
ornamented  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
artists,  ever  since  the  time  when  Y ulcan  wrought 
the  sliield  of  Achilles.  The  pseudo  Classic  taste 
that  deformed  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze  had 
no  doubt  been  highly  fostered  by  the  mytho- 
logical predilections  of  Rubens.  That  great 
portrait-painter,  the  equal,  in  his  purest  produc- 
tions, of  Yandyk,  sank  into  a mere  decorator 
in  such  work  as  his  series  of  pictures  for  the 
New  Palace  of  tho  Luxembourg,  in  which  he 
commemmorated  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV. 
Fat  nymphs,  and  outrageous  Tritons,  form  part 
of  the  cortige  of  the  most  Christian  king.  In 
the  picture  representing  the  disembarkation  of 
the  new  queen,  the  sea-gods  come  to  the  front  of 
the  scene.  The  brilliant  charms  of  the  young 
Florentine  princess,  half  astonished  at  her  own 
elevation,  half  uncertain  as  to  the  stability  of 
the  gangway  over  which  she  is  conducted ; the 
stately  submission  of  her  attendant  ladies  ; the 
eager  tendance  of  the  squires ; the  stern  air  of 
authority  of  the  Grand  Prior  of  France,  Reignier 
de  Guerchy,  who  leans  on  his  bdton  at  the  poop 
of  the  galley,  are  contrasted  with  an  exuberance 
of  physical  development  in  the  Nereids  who  aid 
to  moor  the  vessel,  that,  to  the  taste  of  our  time, 
is  destructive  of  the  pictorial  truth,  no  less  than 
of  the  historic  value  of  the  picture.  But  even 
in  the  works  of  this  very  artist,  who  exercised, 
no  doubt,  an  abiding  influence  on  courtly  attire 
and  habit,  is  to  be  traced  tho  stern  operation  of 
the  law  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  king, 
queen,  and  courtiers  of  Rubens  are  the  living 
population  of  his  day.  Philip  IY.  of  Spain, 
limned  by  his  hand,  lives  still  upon  the  canvas. 
Habit,  air,  dress,  all  are  truthful  to  nature,  no 
less  than  features  and  expression.  And  not  only 
so,  but  even  in  scenes  illustrating  Classic  history, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
instead  of  the  half  savage,  wholly  Italian,  girls, 
upon  whom  the  eager  youths  of  Romulus  rushed 
like  wolves  upon  their  prey,  we  have  substantial 
Flemish  matrons  or  maidens,  clad  in  silk  and 
velvet,  and  calling,  not  too  loud,  on  the  Madonna 
in  their  exigency. 

If  we  compare,  in  like  manner,  the  works  of 
any  artist  since  Giotto,  with  what  we  know  of 
the  tone  and  habit  of  his  day,  the  same  truth 
becomes  apparent.  For  the  artist,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  a man  subject  to  like  passions 
with  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  The 
spirit  and  genius  of  his  age  speak  within  him, 
as  well  as  seek  expression  at  his  hands.  His 
models,  the  range  of  his  experience,  and  thus 
he  range  of  his  ideas,  are  all  circumscribed 


within  certain  limits.  If  he  strives  to  ennoble 
his  genius  by  the  patient  study  of  the  antique, 
he  must  also  dip  his  pencil  into  the  fresh  colours 
of  contemporary  life.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  he 
fails  to  be  an  artist  of  his  own  time.  He  may 
attempt  to  recall  the  past,  and  will  then  become 
simply  an  anachronism.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  works  of  two  artists  who  did  study,  and 
deeply  and  lovingly  study,  the  antique.  But 
they  could  not  reproduce  it.  Andrea  Mantegna, 
adding  to  study  of  the  past,  observation  of  the 
present,  gave  to  his  Roman  processional  triumphs 
a character  of  their  own.  To  much  of  that 
savour  of  the  old  Imperial  or  Republican  life 
that  yet  lingers  in  Italy,  he  added  a picturesque 
riclmess  and  harmony  unknown  to  the  sterner 
sculpture  of  the  triumphal  monuments  of  Ha- 
drian, or  of  Antoninus.  He  gives  us  a transla- 
tion of  Latin  chronicles  into  the  sonorous  and 
dignified  Italian  of  his  own  day.  Flaxman,  on 
the  contrary,  whose  sketch-book,  as  ho  wan- 
dered through  Italy,  is  not  enriched  by  one  por- 
traiture of  the  ardent,  graceful,  enthusiastic  life 
of  the  Peninsula,  but  who  accurately  copied 
every  scrap  and  shred  of  the  past,  in  attempting 
to  become  wholly  classical,  failed  either  to  re- 
flect the  spirit  of  his  age,  or  to  inscribe  a per- 
manent chapter  of  his  own  in  the  history  of  art. 

If  the  art  of  a period  be  so  certainly  the  re- 
flection of  the  contemporary  life  which  surrounds 
the  artist,  tho  antique  art  of  Greece  must  be  the 
reflection  of  the  antique  life  of  Greece.  This 
is  the  first  premiss  in  any  attempt  to  arrive  at 
the  elements  of  that  grandeur  which,  more  than 
any  other  quality,  characterises  the  art,  espe- 
cially the  sculpture,  of  the  purest  ages  of  Grecian 
history.  The  reflection  is  one  that  opens  the 
way  to  clear  elucidation.  For  we  have  much  to 
enable  us  to  contemplate,  and  even  ideally  to  re- 
alise, the  antique  life  of  Greece.  We  have  far 
more  than  torsi  and  mutilated  fragments  in  Greek 
literature.  The  bombs  that  wrecked  the  Par- 
thenon could  not  destroy  the  verses  of  Homer. 
Temple  and  tower  have  gone  down,  but  Alcestis 
lives,  almost  as  she  did  in  the  age  of  Euripides 
himself.  It  is  true  that  of  the  nine  great 
branches  of  the  fictile,  plastic,  and  pictorial  art 
of  the  golden  age  of  Athens,  we  have  but  few 
and  mutilated  specimens.  Of  the  architecture, 
while  we  can  restore  much  on  paper — the  sub- 
lime and  overpouring  effect  upon  the  mind  pro- 
duced by  the  perfect  and  glittering  structures, 
fresh  from  the  chisel  of  the  mason,  shining  in 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores,  and  thronged  by  graceful  youths 
and  beautiful  women,  clad  in  garments  appro- 
priate at  once  to  the  climate  and  the  form,  can 
never  again  be  experienced.  Still,  we  can  tell 
very  much  of  what  the  genius  of  the  architect 
laboured,  and  that  successfully,  to  express.  In 
painting,  but  one  sole  relic  is  known  to  exist  of 
what  we  may  call  the  easel  pictures  of  the 
Greeks ; the  Muse  of  Cortona  painted  in  a wax 
medium  open  state.  To  that  solitary  testimony 
may  be  added  such  argument  as  we  can  draw 
from  the  beautiful  painted  vases  of  the  best  age ; 
remembering,  however,  that  in  Greece,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  we  can  least  judge  of  the 
perfection  of  high,  from  the  condition  of  merely 
decorative,  art.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
doubt  that  the  works  of  Apelles,  in  their  own 
province,  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  other 
two  artists  distinguished  by  the  Macedonian 
Conqueror  as  the  portrayers  of  his  own  features. 
We  know  something  of  what  was  the  workman- 
ship of  Lysippus ; wo  know  more  of  that  of 
Pyrgoteles.”  For  Apelles  to  have  received  the 
testimonies  which  were  paid  to  his  genius,  he 
must  have  been  no  unworthy  fellow  artist  of 
those  great  men. 

The  first  characteristic,  then,  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  Greeks,  is,  that  it  reflects  the  life  of 
Greece,  as  seen,  felt,  and  represented,  by  the 
Greeks  themselves.  A second,  but  still  import- 
ant question  is,  what  rules  did  the  great  sculptors 
prescribe  to  themselves  for  effecting  that  repre- 
sentation. By  what  law  did  they  so  regulate 
their  labour,  that  they  should  attain  the  highest 
range  of  the  ideal,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
steered  as  wide  as  can  be  possibly  conceived  of 
that  capricious  irregularity  which  lesser  artists 
have  learned  to  term  original. 

Since  the  pre-historic  time,  when  man  first 
raised  his  face  towards  heaven,  no  period  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  and  no  race  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  was  distinguished  by 
the  human  grandeur  that  characterised  the 
golden  age  of  Greece.  The  physical  beauty  of 
a beautiful  Aryan  race  was  cultivated  with  a 
care  that  was  at  once  religious  and  political. 
The  beautiful  was  the  great  object  of  contem- 


plation and  of  desire — the  kalon,  the  noble,  and 
the  grand,  whether  in  moral  stature,  in  intellec- 
tual culture,  or  in  the  physical  expression  of  the 
vigour  and  beauty  of  the  mind.  The  climate 
was  such  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  a 
beautiful  race,  by  turns  to  stimulate  and  to 
soothe  the  natural  and  noble  passions  of  the 
youth  of  the  world,  and  to  allow  of  just  so  much 
or  so  little  clothing  as  consisted  with  the  occu- 
pation of  the  hour,  and  with  the  most  graceful 
draping  of  the  form.  Manly  vigour  was  not 
only  necessary,  in  a time  when  to  every  man’s 
hand  was  entrusted  the  defence  of  his  life  and 
his  honour,  but  was  systematically  cultivated,  to 
a pitch  of  which  modern  training  can  give  but  a 
feeble  idea,  for  the  occasions  of  the  great 
Hellenic  games.  We  can  see  from  the  various 
types  of  manly  beauty,  preserved  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Greece,  that  the  physical  education  of  the 
people  was  thoroughly  understood,  and  religiously 
prosecuted.  For  each  class  of  manly  excellence 
there  was  an  appropriate  crown.  For  the  slight 
and  agile  youth,  the  foot-race  afforded  at  once  a 
stimulus  and  a delight.  For  the  men  of  more 
massive  proportion,  and  more  matured  strength, 
there  were  the  cestus,  the  discus,  and  the 
wrestling  matches.  For  the  cultivation  of 
accuracy  of  the  eye,  and  steadiness  of  nerve,  as 
distinguished  from  the  fury  of  attack,  there 
were  the  chariot  races.  The  one  element  of 
physical  education  which  has  lately  received 
attention  at  our  national  universities,  the  boat- 
race,  was  not  wanting.  The  horse-race  had  not 
then  sunk  into  a mere  means  of  accumulating 
money.  The  sanction  of  religion  was  appended 
to  the  celebration  of  the  great  international 
games ; and  the  periods  at  which  they  recurred 
were  so  regulated  as  to  insure  a steady  and 
deliberate  training  of  the  floxver  of  the  Grecian 
youth,  and  of  all  who  might  hope  to  attain 
Olympic  or  Isthmian  crowns. 

With  all  this  powerful  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a manly  race  were  blended  domestic 
habits  of  like  tendency.  Personal  purity  was 
extreme.  The  bath  was  tho  first  rite  of 
hospitality  offered  to  a guest.  The  temples  of 
the  gods  were  not  to  be  approached  by  the  un- 
washed. The  monastic  superstition  that  con- 
nects sanctity  with  filth  would  have  been 
regar  ded  by  the  Greek  youth  as  simply  blasphe- 
mous. Nor  was  the  care  of  the  women  less 
enlightened.  A grand  majestic  figure  . was 
regarded  as  the  first,  not  only  of  feminine 
charms,  but  of  feminine  virtues.  Aristotle 
quietly  hints  how  the  exercise  so  necessary  to 
female  health  was  to  be  insured,  during  periods 
of  natural  weakness,  by  directing  the  matrons  to 
pay  daily  visits  to  the  temples.  The  thoroughly 
domestic  life  of  the  Greek  women,  the  presence 
and  direction  of  queens  and  great  ladies  in  all 
the  labour  of  domestic  service, — in  baking, 
weaving,  spinning,  in  training  the  maidens  for 
their  future  position  as  mothers  and  mistresses 
of  families,— all  this  tended,  with  irresistible 
force,  in  the  same  right  and  wise  direction. 
Again,  the  rites  and  order  of  sacrifice,  as  among 
the  Hebrew  people,  involved  the  use  of  a 
nutritions  diet,  and  the  attention,  as  a sacred 
duty,  to  the  purity  and  excellence  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  food.  The  golden  fruit  of 
the  Hesperides — the  greatest  boon  to  the  health 
of  the  Mediterranean  people — was  then  probably 
only  known  as  an  exotic  rarity.  But  scarcely 
less  precious  to  human  health  and  welfare  than 
the  olive  itself,  was  the  nutritious  luxury  of 
the  fig. 

This  wise  and  unrivalled  course  of  physical 
training,  an  object  not  of  fancy  or  of  chance, 
but  of  the  profoundest  philosophical  speculation, 
coincided  with  an  intellectual  education  of  little 
inferior  excellence.  All  that  was  then  thought 
to  be  within  the  compass  of  the  human  mind 
was  mapped  out  by  wise  men,  and  taught  m 
famous  schools.  The  boundaries  of  scientific 
knowledge  have  been  enormously  extended  since 
that  time,  but  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
have  never  been  so  brilliantly  displayed.  It  is 
true  that  the  culminating  point  of  the  intel- 
lectual excellence  of  Greece  dates  somewhat 
later  than  what  we  regard  as  its  artistic 
zenith  ; but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
highest  point  of  excellence  in  all  branches  of 
culture  should  be  simultaneously  attained.  Look- 
ing, not  at  any  particular  decade,  but  at  Greece, 
from  the  days  of  Homer  to  those  of  Alexander, 
we  find  the  noblest  and  grandest  productions  of 
the  Aryan  mind  to  have  then  and  there  origi- 
nated. Poetry  was  there  native, — the  epic,  tho 
tragedy,  the  comedy,  and  the  ode.  What  has 
any  other  age  added  ? History  was  there  born, 
and  was  characterised,  in  one  instance,  by  a 
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religious  and  careful  adherence  to  truth,  and  in 
another  by  a philosophical  and  calm  treatment, 
that  excels  modem  historic  work  as  the  day 
does  the  night.  Eloquence  then  rose  to  a pitch 
never  excelled,  and  only  once  rivalled.  Politics, 
the  most  thorny  of  subjects,  because  in  their 
pursuit  most  men  seek,  not  what  is  true,  but 
what  is  consonant  to  their  tastes  and  passions, 
was  reduced  to  something  like  an  exact  science 
by  Aristotle,  — so  much  so,  that  the  surest  test 
of  accurate  science,  the  power  to  predict,  was 
exerted  by  that  great  moralist  in  the  case  of  the 
Persian  conquests  of  Alexander.  Amid  this 
systematic  and  complete  intellectual  training 
must  be  included  those  geometric  rules  for  archi- 
tecture, and  for  sculpture  both  in  relief  and  in 
the  round,  which,  being  committed  only  to  the 
faithful  but  perishable  safeguard  of  oral  tradi- 
tion, are  now  not  only  lost,  but  not  even  imagined 
to  have  existed. 

Nor  must  we  allow  the  more  clear  enlighten- 
ment, or  more  narrow  prejudice,  of  our  own 
religion  and  morality  to  refuse  that  meed  of 
admiration  which,  under  widely  differing  circum- 
stances, is  due  to  the  religion  and  morality  of 
Greece.  That  the  peasantry  were  not  much 
more  enlightened  than  those  of  Italy,  of  France, 
or  of  Ireland,  at  the  present  day,  is  extremely 
probable.  That  they  regarded  the  exterior  alle- 
goric and  poetic  forms  of  their  mythologic 
legends  as  historic  narrations,  is  as  likely  aB  that 
Europe  in  mass  still  attaches  a literary  historic 
interpretation  to  those  things  as  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  Moses  spoke  “ philosophi- 
cally .”  That  they  were  anywhere  sunk  in  such 
extreme  degradation  as  is  evinced  in  modem,  and 
even  in  present,  times,  by  a belief  in  the  magic 
power  exerted  by  the  priesthood,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose.  The  religion  of  Greece,  like 
all  early  religions,  shared  with  that  of  Palestine 
the  character  of  being  a figure  for  the  time 
then  present,  in  which  were  offered  both  gifts 
and  sacrifices,  that  could  not  make  him  that  did 
the  service  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  con- 
science. That  ritual  had  a shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the 
things.  There  was  an  esoteric  as  well  as  an 
exoteric  doctrine.  The  mysteries  communicated, 
to  those  only  who  were  carefully  prepared  to 
receive  them,  the  inner  meaning  of  the  external 
rite.  Regarding  the  philosophy  of  the  religion 
of  Greece,  and  separating,  as  far  as  may  be, 
those  historic  traditions  of  early  kings,  queens, 
and  demi-gods,  which  became  confused  -with  the 
original  impersonations  of  a magnificent  celestial 
hierarchy  (as  is  the  case  in  the  Romish  calen- 
dar), we  cannot  but  regard  with  wonder  and 
with  admiration  the  mode  in  which  the  noblest 
faculties  of  the  heart  and  mind  were  clothed  in 
poetic  beauty,  and  held  up  as  objects  of  imita- 
tion. The  Greek  poet  who  spoke  of  the  birth  of 
Wisdom,  perfect  and  armed,  from  the  brain  of 
Jove,  might  have  used  the  words  of  the  writers 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom, — “Candor  est  enim 
virtutis  Dei,  et  imago  bomtatis  ejus."  “His 
word  runneth  very  swiftly,”  is  almost  a Homeric 
phrase  as  applied  to  the  Messenger  of  Heaven. 
Whenever  the  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  speak 
of  what  we  call  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity, 
they  draw  their  language  from  a source  that 
seems  common  also  to  the  Greek  poets.  The 
impersonation  of  Iris,  as  the  herald  of  a Divine 
mission, — the  one  mythologic  form  which  it 
passed  the  power  of  sculpture  at  all  worthily  to 
represent, — may  bear  comparison,  for  its  beauty, 
with  any  other  legend  attached  to  the  rainbow. 
These  physical,  as  well  as  moral,  truths  were 
enwrapped  in  the  shadows  of  Olympus.  The 
far-acting  wrath  of  Apollo  is  yet  to  be  dreaded 
in  the  sunstroke.  In  spite  of  scepticism,  we  are 
slowly  rediscovering  the  danger  of  keeping  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  the  full  moon.  The  well- 
inclosed  quivers  of  the  brother  and  sister 
luminaries  are  yet  to  be  feared.  Time  would 
fail  to  enter  into  the  minor  beauties  of  a reli- 
gious and  allegoric  system,  which,  never  reduced 
to  writing, — because  it  was  too  sacred  to  run 
the  risk  of  divulgement, — is  now  regarded  with 
the  same  stolid  ignorance  which  causes  a horse- 
laugh at  the  cabalistic  terms  of  these  great 
precursors  of  modem  science,  the  alchemists. 
Belief  in  the  inferiority  of  our  ancestors  is  per- 
haps the  most  fatal  sign  of  national  decay,  and  of 
the  degradation  of  race.  Such,  at  all  events,  is 
the  witness  of  the  Hebrew  faith. 

It  thus  occurred  that  the  artists  of  Greece 
had  their  imagination  fired  by  grand  and  noble 
subjects,  while  they  had  around  them  objects  of 
beauty  which  offered  apt  models  for  their  illus- 
tration. Nor  must  we  omit  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever the  amount  of  light  that  they  possessed 


the  antique  people  were  a reverent,  earnest, 
God-fearing  race.  Their  moral  code  might  not 
be  like  our  own ; but  that  code  had  a sanction 
which  was  believed  to  be  divine,  and,  in  the 
main,  that  code  was  obeyed.  We  do  not  find 
men  going  to  war  on  lying  pretexts,  and  daring 
to  invoke  Divinities,  every  one  of  whose  acknow- 
ledged laws  they  passed  their  lives  in  openly 
violating.  No  atrocities,  such  as  render  in- 
famous the  name  of  Philip  II.  can  be  charged 
against  any  Gi'ecian  form  of  faith.  A tyrant 
who  persecuted  the  noblest  of  his  people,  as  did 
the  fourteenth  Louis,  would  have  been  held  up  to 
secular  execration.  A man  who  had  plunged  a 
people  into  a mad,  unprepared,  unprovoked  war, 
such  as  that  of  1870,  would  have  been  considered 
as  pursued  by  avenging  furies,  and  blinded  by 
divine  wrath.  A sense  of  earnestness,  of  the 
truth  and  reality  of  life,  of  duty,  enforced  by 
divine  vengeance  in  the  infringers,  and  of  the 
religious,  acceptable,  worthy  character  of  the 
exercise  of  every  human  faculty ; the  gratifica- 
tion, within  due  limits,  of  every  natural  human 
passion;  and  the  belief  that  our  enjoyment  of 
life  is  in  itself  pleasing  to  the  Giver  and 
Ruler  of  life,  tended  to  invest  the  whole  Greek 
nature  with  an  unspeakable  grandeur.  Nothing 
would  have  been  held  more  impious,  in  the 
better  times  of  Greece,  than  the  ascetic  spirit 
which  prescribes  and  cultivates  the  virtues  of 
sloth,  celibacy,  and  filth. 


SANITARY  LEGISLATION. 

Important  and  well-attended  meetings  have 
been  held,  on  the  initiation  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  the  Public  Health  Bill, 
described  in  our  last  number.  It  was  resolved 
to  seek  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Stansfeld,  in 
order  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  addition 
to  the  measure  before  the  House  of  eight  specified 
items,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words, — 
Consolidation  of  Sanitary  Law,  Unity  of  Sanitary 
Code,  and  Hierarchical  Medical  Inspection. 
There  null  be  but  little  difference  of  opinion 
among  sanitary  reformers  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  resolutions. 
As  to  consolidation  of  law,  we  propose  to  aid  its 
advocates  by  a sketch  of  the  history  and  actual 
condition  of  our  sanitary  jurisprudence.  But 
there  is  a consideration  of  importance  no  less 
urgent  than  any  which  they  have  discussed  that 
has  not  yet  received  sufficient  attention,  either 
from  the  Commission,  the  Government,  or  the 
gentlemen  who  desire  to  amend  the  Bill.  We 
refer  to  the  engineering  nature  of  the  operations 
required.  The  medical  side  of  the  case  has  been 
well  discussed  ; inspection,  registration,  and 
powers  of  entry  and  of  removal  of  nuisances 
are  essential,  and  are  admitted  so  to  be;  but 
the  importance  of  systematic  organisation  in  the 
physical  part  of  the  matter  is  at  least  equal. 
The  expenditure  here  to  be  incurred  will  be  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  most 
irreparable  loss  if  botched  and  tinkered.  If  we 
have  on  the  one  hand  the  medical  inspector, 
insisting  on  the  drainage  and  purification  of 
dwellings,  and  on  the  other  hand  some  other 
officer,  insisting  on  the  non-pollution  of  streams, 
we  shall  be  at  a dead-lock  unless  we  find  the 
proper  link  between  these  two  very  different 
requisites  to  be  duly  and  pi’ovidently  supplied 
by  the  services  of  the  engineer. 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject  next  week. 


LEAD  SOIL-PIPES  AND  SEWER  GAS. 

The  effect  of  sewer  gases  on  lead  pipes  has 
been  alluded  to  before  now  in  our  pages.  On 
this  subject  Dr.  Andrew  Fergus  has  submitted 
some  statements  to  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, the  pith  of  which  we  may  usefully  circu- 
late : — 

About  fifteen  years  ago  I first  detected  per- 
forated soil-pipes.  At  first  I merely  looked  upon 
them  as  a nuisance,  because  offensive,  and  did 
not  connect  them  with  disease;  neither  (lid  I 
then  know  how  these  perforations  were  produced. 

In  the  first  pipes  I inspected,  as  the  perfora- 
tions were  on  the  upper  side,  I imagined  that 
pieces  of  lime  might  have  dropped  down  on  the 
pipes  and  eaten  their  way  through.  This  opinion 
I abandoned,  as  I found  the  perforations  were 
from  within.  I also  found  that  they  were 
generally  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  pipe,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  destruction  could  not  be 
caused  by  fluid  conveyed  through  it.  I also 
observed  that  the  pipe  usually  affected  in  this 
manner  was  the  cross  one,  leading  from  the 


closet  to  the  main  descending  soil-pipe ; and  that 
if  there  was  a bend  or  arch  in  the  pipe,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bend  or  arch  would  become 
perforated.  Another  element  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  is,  that  these  perforations  are  most 
frequently  found  in  the  upper  floors  of  houses, 
and,  occasionally,  in  the  sides  of  the  descending 
soil-pipes. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  is  this  destruction 
of  good  well-made  lead  pipes  effected  ? 

If  we  remember  the  position  of  this  destructive 
action  in  the  pipes,  and  take  into  consideration 
the  results  of  chemical  analysis,  as  well  as  the 
increased  rapidity  with  which  this  action  takes 
place  in  pipes  that  are  not  ventilated,  I think  we 
are  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  results  are  owing  to  the  action  of  sewer- 
gas.  Specimens  show  that  the  destructive  action 
is  from  within,  and  that  in  some  places  the  pipes 
are  more  or  less  corroded  even  where  the  action 
has  not  gone  the  length  of  complete  perforation. 

Of  course,  my  own  discovery  of  such  pipes  in 
houses  has  only  been  where  I have  been  attend- 
ing professionally,  and  _ where  the  diseases  were 
of  such  a type  as  are  known  to  be  produced  by 
breathing  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of 
excreta.  The  diseases  I have  observed  as  result- 
ing from  this  state  of  pipes  are  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  diarrhoea,  &c. ; and  in 
one  or  two  cases  I have  had  to  order  the  removal 
of  families  who  were  suffering  from  ill-health 
from  this  poison,  without  exhibiting  symptoms 
of  any  well-defined  disease. 

About  three  years  ago  I was  asked  to  visit  the 
child  of  the  superintendent  of  a large  public 
institution.  I at  once  suspected  typhoid  fever, 
which  proved  to  be  the  case.  I was,  moreover, 
told  that  it  had  twice  already  been  in  this  gentle- 
man’s family  ; and  that  the  year  before  the 
whole  family  had  suffered  from  diphtheria.  On 
making  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  drainage, 
water-supply,  &c.,  I was  told  that  the  water  was 
Loch  Katrine,  and  so  beyond  suspicion.  The 
master  of  works  for  the  institution  was  a most 
intelligent  man,  who  had  paid  special  attention 
to  the  drainage.  Ho  had  soil-pipes  with  extra 
depth  of  traps,  indeed  the  deepest  I have  seen, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  manner  of  in- 
fection, the  pipes  being  pronounced  freefrom  any 
defect ; but,  in  a short  time,  another  child  was 
seized,  as  well  as  several  of  the  officials  of  the 
institution.  In  passing  a particular  spot  in  the 
superintendent’s  house,  however,  I perceived  a 
faint  odour  of  sewer-gas ; and  on  mentioning 
this  to  him,  he  most  promptly  had  the  pipes 
uncovered,  and  perforations  were  at  once  dis- 
covered in  the  vertical  soil-pipe.*  This  led  to  a 
complete  overhaul  of  all  the  pipes  in  the  house, 
and  the  removal  of  those  that  were  defective ; 
and  since  then  I have  not  heard  of  a single  case 
of  typhoid  or  diphtheria  in  the  establishment. 
Plumbers  do  not  readily  detect  this  defective 
state  of  pipes,  as  they  look  for  a liquid  leakage. 
Some  time  ago,  in  visiting  a case  of  typhoid,  I 
asked  the  mother  of  my  patient  as  to  the  state 
of  'the  closet  and  pipes.  She  replied,  “ Oh, 
Doctor,  you  are  wrong  this  time ; all  these  things 
were  renewed  only  two  months  ago.”  Of  coarse, 

I was  extinguished ; but  still  ventured  to  inquire 
what  might  be  the  cause  of  a very  perceptible, 
and  by  no  means  agreeable,  odour.  A dead  rat 
was  suggested  as  its  possible  origin.  However, 
as  it  was  no  matter  to  trifle  with,  I requested 
that  the  plumber  might  be  sent  for,  and  also  that 
he  should  be  told  that  the  soil-pipe  close  to  the 
cross-pipe  was  eaten  away. 

At  my  next  visit,  the  lady  told  me  that  the 
plumber  had  been  very  much  astonished  to  find 
the  pipe  exactly  in  the  state  I had  predicted. 
Lead  has  generally  been  used  as  the  material 
for  soil-pipes,  and  as  we  have  seen  how  capable 
it  is  of  corrosion,  it  becomes  a very  important 
sanitary  question,  to  inquire  how  long  a good 
lead  soil-pipe  will  hold  out.  I have  been  studying 
this  question  for  several  years,  and  it  is  now 
about  five  since  I first  exhibited  decayed  pipes 
in  public  ; yet  I would  not  wish  to  dogmatise  on 
the  subject,  but  rather  give  approximations,  and 
would  remark  that  the  time  will  vary  under  the 
various  circumstances  according  to  the  strength 
and  rapidity  of  flow  of  the  sewage,  as  well  as 
the  original  thickness  of  the  pipe.  But  after 
allowing  for  this,  we  must  broadly  distinguish 
between  soil-pipes  which  are  ventilated  and  those 
which  are  not.  By  the  former,  I mean  when 
the  pipe  is  carried  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  open  to  the  external  air ; by  the  latter,  I 


* I would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  say  that  smell 
merely  as  such,  produces  disease ; it  is  simply  a quality  of 
what  m this  case  does  so. 
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mean  when  the  pipes  are  closed  up.  Of  these 
last-mentioned,  the  duration  may  be  stated  to  be 
about  twelve  years,  the  extremes  of  variation 
being  from  a minimum  of  eight  to  a maximum 
of  twenty  years.  , t , , 

In  ventilated  pipes,  the  duration  may  be  stated 
to  be  nearly  double,  running  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-three  years,  the  extremes  of  variation 
being  from  eighteen  to  thirty,  or  even  more 
years.  The  practical  sanitary  conclusion  which  it 
concerns  us  all  to  keep  in  mind  is,  that  any  house, 
no  matter  how  carefully  or  well  built,  may  be- 
come unhealthy  from  this  source  ; and  that  when 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  &c.,  occur,  the 
pipes  should  be  thoroughly  inspected — especially 
their  upper  surface, — and  the  whole  of  the  soil- 
pipe  uncovered. 

I must  strongly  insist  on  this,  as  in  many 
cases  the  plumbers  have  declared  the  pipes  to 
be  all  right,  which  turned  out  to  be  very  defec- 
tive when  uncovered.  For  some  years  back,  I 
have  insisted  on  a careful  examination  of  the 
soil-pipes  wherever  I have  cases  of  typhoid  or 
diphtheria,  and  in  every  case  where  I could  get 
this  carefully  carried  out,  I have  detected  these 
perforated  pipes. 

Another  way  in  which  sewer-gas  may  act 
injuriously  is  by  its  passing  up  the  waste-pipe  of 
the  cistern,  and  becoming  absorbed  by  the  water. 
In  houses  that  have  been  shut  up  for  a few 
months,  this  should  be  guarded  against  by 
running  off  all  the  water,  and  clearing  out  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  before  the 
houses  are  re-inhabited.  I also  propose  to  insert 
into  the  waste-pipe  a long  wire  cage  with  a 
circular  hood,  and  to  keep  this  filled  with  sea- 
weed or  other  charcoal,  which  should  bo  re- 
plenished from  time  to  time.  Of  course, 
would  be  much  better  if  all  water  used  for 
cooking  or  drinking  were  drawn  direct  from  the 
main. 

It  would  prolong  the  duration  of  the  pipe,  and 
be  an  important  sanitary  improvement,  if  the 
soil-pipes  were  in  every  case  carried  up  to  the 
roof,  and  left  quite  open  to  the  air.  The  expense 
of  this  would  be  more  than  compensated  to  the 
landlords  by  the  greatly-increased  duration  of 
the  lead  pipes.* 


..  here  there  were  rocks  and  sands ; docks  and 
lines  of  railway  where'were  witnessed  the  water’s 
ebb  and  flow ; steamships  and  crafts  of  all 
dimensions  tacking  to,  and  bringing  from  distant 
lands  the  produce  and  material  which  is  the  very 
existence  of  mankind  ; and  the  locomotive  puf- 
fins along  like  a fiery  serpent  over  the  very 
o-round  which  in  their  day,  might  have  been  the 
scene  for  the  hunt  of  a wild  boar  or  the  deer,  a 
sport  much  enjoyed  by  the  denizens  in  Furness 
about  the  fourteenth  century.” 

The  great  secret  of  the  rise  of  Barrow  is 
that  it  contains  a magnificent  bed  of  iron  ore, 
and  it  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  this  fact,  in  con- 
junction with  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
sea,  that  the  town  has  already  attained  such  a 
position  and  eminence'as  a great  commercial  and 
shipping  centre.  In  the  year  1846  a railway 
was  opened  from  a place  called  Broughton  to 
Dalton,  and  in  the  following  year,  1847,  it  was 
extended  to  Barrow,  to  facilitate  the  export  of 
the  iron  ore,  which  had  hitherto  been  put  into 
small  crafts  from  a wooden  pier.  For  many 
years  after  the  formation  of  the  railway  there 
were  very  few  passengers.  In  the  year  the  line 


THE  NEW  TOWN  AND  POET  OF  BARROW- 
IN-FUENESS. 

NEW  WOKKS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

A few  week  ago  we  gave,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Builder,  a short  descriptive  notice  of  the 
cemetery  now  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
new  and  rapidly  rising  town  of  Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness,  situated  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  immediately  open  to  the  sea.  The 
rise  and  extraordinary  expansion  of  Barrow  is 
something  almost  fabulous,  and  is,  perhaps, 
without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  any  locality 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  not,  indeed,  in  the 
world.  Before  briefly  glancing  at  the  immense 
piles  of  buildings  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
docks,  shipbuilding-yards,  hotels,  churches,  and 
other  public  and  private  buildings,  which  have 
already  been  erected,  and  are  now  in  course  of 
construction,  it  will  give  the  reader  some  con- 
ception of  the  increase  and  expansion  of  this 
remarkable  young  town  when  we  stato  that 
whereas  within  twenty  years  ago  the  population 
of  the  place  was  under  200,  the  inhabitants 
residing  in  a few  straggling  cottages,  it  now 
contains,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  last 
year,  a population  of  76,000  souls,  engaged  in 
almost  every  branch  of  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing enterprise,  and  with  its  immense  docks 
and  shipping,  presents  all  the  appearances  of 
one  of  the  leading  seaports  in  England.  Barrow 
may  with  truth  be  said  to  have  risen,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  from  an  isolated 
waste  to  a town  of  vast  importance  and  wealth, 
where  miles  of  new  docks  have  been  formed  for 
the  trade  of  a shore  which  only  a few  short  years 
ago  was  washed  by  the  tide,  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  town  in  Britain  that  affords  such  a striking 
example  of  enterprise  and  engineering  skill. 
Barrow  is  situated  within  a very  few  miles  of 
old  Furness  Abbey,  one  of  the  finest  ruins  of  its 
class  in  the  country ; and  a recent  writer  on  the 
wonderful  rise  and  growth  of  Barrow,  appro- 
priately remarks,  “ Could  some  of  the  monks  who 
were  located  in  Furness  when  the  Abbey  was  in 
its  zenith  rise,  Eip  Van  Winkle  like,  to-day,  they 
would  find  extensive  workshops  and  warehouses 


vas  commenced,  the  traffic  was  103,768  tons, 
.v-hilst  in  the  year  1S63,  it  amounted  to  621,525 
tons,  of  which  406,612  tons  were  sent  to  Barrow 
for  shipment  and  consumption,  the  remainder 
being  sent  inland  by  rail.  At  this  time  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barrow  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  work  or  in  the  export  of  the  iron 
ore.  It  was  in  the  year  1859,  that  Messrs. 
Schneider  & Co.  commenced  the  erection  of  blast 
furnaces  on  a site  which  now  forms  the  north- 
western extremity  of  this  large  and  enterprising 
town.  Additional  furnaces  continued  to  be  built 
in  succession,  and  kept  in  full  operation,  until  in 
1867  there  were  in  all  eleven  furnaces,  which 
gave  employment  to  a large  number  of  workmen, 
and  from  this  source  alone  the  inhabitants  were 
more  than  trebled.  Thus  it  was  that  these  iron 
works  inaugurated,  so  to  speak,  the  birth  of  the 
town,  and  gave  the  first  great  impetus  to  build- 
ing operations  and  manufactures  in  the  locality, 
loading  at  the  same  time  to  the  formation  of 
the  magnificent  docks  now  filled  with  shipping 
About  this  time  a pressing  demand  for  pure 
iron  throughout  the  country  raised  tho  price  of 
the  material  to  a high  rate,  and  the  result  wras 
that  lai-ge  steel  works  were  erected  by  a com- 
pany in  close  proximity  to  the  iron  works  of 
Messrs.  Schneider  & Co.,  who  subsequently  trans- 
ferred their  iron  works  to  the  Steel  Works  Com- 
pany.* The  company’s  works  which  were  com- 
menced in  1S65,  have  been  considerably  enlarged 
since  they  were  first  opened,  and  now  cover  an 
area  of  25  acres,  upon  which  stand  huge  blocks  of 
buildings  for  the  company’s  purposes.  Amongst 
the  articles  manufactured  are  steel  rails,  weldless 
tyres,  steel  plates  for  shipbuilding,  boilers,  gir- 
ders, iron  roofs,  bars,  angles,  guns,  and  forging 
of  every  description  in  steel ; and  in  addition  to 
this  branch  of  their  business,  the  company  also 
supply  from  their  own  mines,  the  haematite  ore 
and  pig  iron  from  which  the  steel  is  exclusively 
made.  These  Bessemer  steel  works,  at  Bar- 
row,  are  said  to  be  amongst  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  country,  and  their  immense  size 
and  capacity  may  be  conceived,  when  it  is 
stated  that  they  at  the  present  moment  give 
employment  to  about  3,000  workmen. 

The  rise  and  development  of  Barrow  thus 
date  from  the  great  works  just  described ; and 
their  establishment  has  been  followed  by  the 
laying  out  of  long  and  wide  streets  and  other 
thoroughfares,  and  the  erection  of  numbers  of 
manufactories  of  a varied  character,  each  of 
which  has  swelled  the  population,  and  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  erection  of  entire  streets  of  houses, 
which  are  every  day  receiving  additions ; but 
notwithstanding  that  building  is  proceeding  at 
an  active  rate,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 


* In  some  examples  that  we  have  seen  we  found  the 
soldered  seam  along  the  pipe  perfect,  while  the  lead 
each  side  of  the  seam  had  perished.— Ed. 


several  establishments  in  the  town  which  employ 
large  number  of  hands  are  extensive  brick- 
making works,  extending  over  an  area  of  five 
acres ; a large  ship-building  yard  at  the  west 
of  the  town,  belonging  to  a private  firm,  together 
with  another  similar  establishment,  the  property 
of  the  Furness  Shipbuilding  Company;  whilst 
a third  company,  called  tho  Barrow  Shipbuilding 
Company,  has  just  been  formed.  This  company 
has  purchased  a large  area  of  land  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  town,  having  a long  frontage 
to  the  Walney  Channel ; and  they  are  now  con- 
structing  a sliip-building  yard  and  engineering 
works,  together  with  a graving  dock  capable  ot 
accommodating  the  largest  vessels.  The  com- 
pany  have  already  entered  into  a contract  tor 
the  building  of  six  steam-ships,  of  5,000  tons 
burthen  each,  for  a local  steam-ship  company, 
who  are  about  to  establish  a line  between  Barrow 
and  Canada.  The  several  other  premises  are 
timber  yards  and  steam  saw-mills ; then  come 
several  engine  and  boiler  works,  steam  rope 
works,  very  extensive  steam  corn -mills,  the 
F unless  Railway  Company’s  works,  wagon 
works,  steel-wire  drawing  works,  and  the  Barrow 
Roll iug  Mills,  all  of  which  give  employment  to 
several  thousands  of  artizans.  In  addition  to 
these,  what  are  called  the  Barrow  Flax  and  Jute 
Works,  situate  at  the  north-west  end  of  Hmcl- 
pool-road,  not  far  from  the  Hamiatic  Steel  Works, 
are  just  on  the  eve  of  completion.  These  ex- 
tensive works,  which  occupy  an  area  of  between 
five  and  six  acres  in  extent,  will,  when  finished, 
employment  to  between  2,500  and  3,000 
artizans.  The  exterior  of  the  building,  the 
desi"ns  for  which  have  been  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Paley  & Austen,  of  Lancaster,  architects,  pre- 
sents a prominent  and  attractive  appearance. 
The  main  front  elevation  is  612  ft.  in  length, 
and  three  stories  in  height,  with  two.  side  eleva- 
tions of  the  same  height,  and  350  ft.  m length  or 
depth.  The  materials  used  are  van-coloured 
bricks,  and  the  French  style  of  ornamental 
arcliitecture  has  been  adopted,  the  building 
resembling  more  that  of  a Government  office 
than  a factory  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  ot 
jute.  The  machinery,  engines,  and  boilers  are 
on  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  very  costly ; 
and  the  entire  outlay  incurred  in  the  erection  ot 
these  important  works,  which  will  give  employ- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  women  and  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  in  addition  to  male  adults, 
is  estimated  at  upwards  of  200,000i. 

The  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  nume- 
rous, and  many  of  them  handsome  and  orna- 
mental  architectural  structures.  The  town-hall, 
market-place,  and  municipal  offices  are  situated 
in  a square  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Tho 
town-hall  is  not  yet  completed,  a clock-tower 
requiring  to  be  added  in  order  to  finish  its  archi- 
tectural exterior.  The  interior,  which  is  most 
elaborately  fitted  up,  contains  a public  room, 
90  ft.  by  45  ft.,  which  will  hold  upwards  ot 
1,000  persons.  There  are  also  several  retiring 
and  other  rooms.  The  municipal  offices,  which 
contain,  amongst  other  apartments,  the  council 
chamber,  is  situated  on  one  side  of  the  square, 
not  far  from  the  town-hall,  whilst  the  market- 
place, which  is  now  being  enlarged,  is  on  the 
other  side.  The  town  can  also  boast  ot  a com- 
modious theatre,  which  is  now  being  enlarged. 
Baths  anjl  wash-houses  have  also  recently  been 
erected  by  Mr.  James  Ramsden,  the  mayor,  who 
has  held  that  office  for  some  years,  and  is  closely 
identified  with  the  growth  of  the  borough  ; wlulst 
a large  and  commodious  working  men  s club  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Schneider  There 
are  several  handsome  churches,  St.  George  s 
Church,  which  is  a fine  architectural  structure 
in  the  Gothic  style,  having  been  built  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Buc- 
cleuch,  whilst  another  church  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Schneider.  There  are  also  a large  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  several  Congregational 


of  tho  constant  ^increasing  inhabitants,  tharo  is  £ hTie  hotels  aro  very  numerous,  ana 

a great  difficulty  in  procuring  houses  for  the  , o . and  elegantly  fitted  up. 

population,  the  demand  being  much  greater  than  i 7 ead?  estobliahmcnt3  of  this 

tho  supply;  and  a co-operative  building  society  ° the  Burlington,  the  Boyd,  the 

haa  just  been  formed  The  town,  which  runs  h Huntington,  and  the  Devonshire, 

from  south-east  to  north-west,  may  be  said  to  be  , I,  ’ ,,  ° 

besides  many  others. 

The  spacious  and  magnificent  docks  aro 
amongst  the  chief  attractions  which  Barrow 


from  south-east  to  north-west,  may 
angular  in  form,  and  covers  altogether  an  area 
of  more  than  2,000  acres,  its  greatest  length, 
from  east  to  west,  which  is  at  the  extreme  north 
side,  being  between  two  and  three  miles.  The 
streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  chiefly  at  right 
angles,  several  of  them  being  wide  and  spacious, 
— more  especially  Hindpool-road,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  business  thoroughfares  in  the  town, 
and  almost  one  mile  in  length.  Amongst  tho 
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Company.” 
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and  their  enormous  area  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  stated  that  it  exceeds  that 
of  the  whole  line  of  docks  on  the  Lancashire 
side  of  the  Mersey,  the  former  being  between 
350  and  400  acres  in  extent,  whilst  the  water 
area  of  the  Liverpool  docks  is  not  more  than 
250  acres.  The  Devonshire  and  Buccleuch 
docks,  which  were  opened  in  1867,  are  of  great 
size,  containing  respectively  a water  area  of  30 
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and  33  acres.  The  Devonshire  Dock  is  2,500  ft. 
long,  and  the  Buccleuch  Dock  3,000  ft.,  and  the 
width  of  each  is  750  ft. ; the  enti’ances  are  60  ft. 
In  addition  to  the  two  docks  just  named  there 
-are  also  two  timber-ponds  containing  a water 
area  of  105  acres ; whilst  the  Ramsden  Dock, 
now  in  course  of  construction,  is  of  immense 
dimensions,  containing  a water  area  of  200  acres. 
Its  extreme  length  is  upwards  of  6,000  ft.,  or 
nearly  one  mile  and  a quarter,  whilst  its  extreme 
width,  at  the  point  where  it  is  connected  with 
•the  Buccleuch  Dock,  is  2,500  ft.  The  entrance 
from  the  river  to  this  dock  is  100  ft.  in  width, 
being  more  than  sufficient  to  admit  through  its 
.gates  the  largest  ship  of  any  class  or  character 
ever  yet  built.  When  this  dock  is  completed, 
the  entire  water  area  of  the  Barrow  docks  will 
be  360  acres,  whilst  the  wharfs  adjoining  them 
are  200  acres  in  extent ; and  extensive  blocks  of 
warehouses,  four  stories  high,  with  a floor  area 
of  17,000  square  yards,  abut  upon  them.  Some 
thousands  of  workmen  are  engaged  at  the 
present  time  upon  the  Ramsden  Dock  and  the 
timber-ponds,  and  the  works  are  thus  being 
pushed  forward  with  great  rapidity.  It  should 
be  stated  that  at  the  entrance  from  the  channel 
to  the  Devonshire  and  Buccleuch  docks  there  is 
25  ft.  of  water  on  the  dock  sill  at  ordinary 
spring-tides,  and  18  ft.  at  neaps ; whilst  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Ramsden  Dock,  now'  in  course  of 
construction,  the  depth  of  water  at  ordinary 
spring  is  31  ft.,  and  at  neaps  24  ft.  The  depth 
of  water  maintained  in  the  docks  is  24  ft. 

Such  is  the  present  of  this  remarkable 
modem  town  and  seaport.  What  will  be  its 
future  it  would  be  difficult  to  foretell. 


THE  CITY  CORPORATION  VACANT 
LANDS. 

It  may  seem  almost  incredible  that  the  un- 
productive vacant  lands  in  the  metropolis 
'belonging  to  the  Corporation  represent  a million 
and  a half  of  money  in  value.  It  appears  that 
m consequence  of  the  defects  in  the  system  in 
use  for  the  letting  of  these  vacant  lands  by 
tender,  and  the  City  architect  not  being  able  to 
•■attend  to  them  owing  to  his  being  already  over- 
worked by  his  general  duties,  °a  special  com- 
rmittee  of  the  council  was  appointed  some  time 
•ago  to  consider  that  system  and  report  whether 
any  change  was  desirable.  After  investigation, 
the  committee  reported  that  the  course  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  letting  of  the  lands  by  tender 
was  inefficient  in  its  w-orking  and  unsatisfactory 
in  its  results,  and  they  recommended  that  the 
several  committees  having  charge  of  vacant 
lands  should  have  the  power  of  offering  a com- 
mission to  any  person  introducing  a tenant,  and 
±hat  an  officer  should  be  appointed  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  take  charge  of  all  vacant  land 
belonging  to  the  Corporation,  to  attend  daily  at 
ihe  Corporation  City  offices,  and  answer  any 
Inquiries  in  respect  of  such  lands,  and  to  state 
the  rent  or  price  at  which  any  site  would  be  let. 
The  report  was  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  and  the  salary  of  the  officer  was  fixed 
at  £3001.  per  annum,  and  a commission  of  5 per 
cent,  on  the  first  year’s  rental  of  all  lands  he 
might  dispose  of.  On  these  conditions  Mr.  C. 
W.  Thompson  v'as  appointed  to  the  office  in 
October  last,  and  had  since  that  time  performed 
its  duties ; but  it  appears  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  last  week  that  the  Improvement 
Committee  declined  to  place  any  vacant  land  in 
Mr.  Thompson’s  hands,  notwithstanding  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Council  instructing  them  to  do  so. 
The  result  was  that  at  last  w'eek’s  meeting  the 
special  committee  recommended  to  the  Council 
■that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  several  com- 
mittees  to  place  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  hands  all 
such  vacant  lands  as  they  desired  to  lease.  The 
discussion  on  this  recommendation  brought  out 
some  curious  revelations  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  vacant  lands  have  been  leased 
during  several  years  past,  and  the  loss  which 
the  Corporation  have  sustained  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  hitherto  adopted.  Mr.  Isaacs, 
m endeavouring  to  show  that  since  Mr.  Thomp- 
son’s appointment  several  sites  of  vacant  land 
had  been  let  which  for  years  had  been  idle,  said 
•that  amongst  other  cases  a piece  of  land  in 
Oxford-street  had  been  placed  by  the  City  Lands 
Committee  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  hands,  and  there 
was  now  a formal  offer  in  writing  for  the  larger 
half  of  that  land  of  greater  amount  than  any 
•offer  for  it  since  1867t;  and  there  was  also  an 
offer  for  the  remaining  half.  From  this  fact 
Mr.  Isaacs  contended  that  as  that  land  was 
tdisposable  in  1867  five  years  had  been  lost  in 


respect  of  it,  and  he  urged  that  if  it  had  been 
earlier  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  who  had  an 
interest  in  its  disposal  by  the  payment  of  a com- 
mission, the  probability  w'as  that  it  w'ould  have 
been  let  five  years  ago,  and  22  per  cent, 
of  the  value  saved.  As  another  instance, 
he  stated  that  the  Bridge  House  Estates 
Committee  had  placed  some  land  in  Bevis 
Marks  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  hands,  and  plans 
were  now  being  prepared,  and  an  offer  for  it 
would  soon  be  received  from  a large  capitalist. 
Mr.  Isaacs  added  that  under  the  old  system  the 
Improvement  Committee  had  done  nothing  with 
the  Clerkenwell  Improvement  property,  which 
they  had  had  in  their  hands  since  1868,  and  some 
of  it  since  1854 ; and  that  property  represented  in 
the  accounts  of  the  corporation  nearly  a quarter 
of  a million  of  money.  He  strongly  urged  that 
as  the  value  of  the  unproductive  land  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  amounted  to  a million  and  a half 
of  money,  they  would  perceive  the  need  for  utili- 
sing it  by  a different  process  than  had  hitherto 
been  pursued.  Mr.  Shaw,  the  chairman  of  the 
Improvement  Committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
defended  the  old  system,  and  was  in  favour  of 
the  lands  being  let  through  the  architect’s  office, 
rather  than  through  Mr.  Thompson ; whilst,  as 
regarded  the  Clerkenwell  property,  it  was  owing 
to  its  having  been  in  the  hands  of  the  railway, 
and  only  recently  come  back  to  the  Corporation, 
that  it  had  not  been  let.  He  stated  incidentally 
that,  as  regarded  the  Holbom  Improvement  pro- 
perty, the  viaduct  was  not  opened  until  1869 ; 
and  that  since  then  ground  had  been  let  pro- 
ducing a yearly  rental  of  11,0001.  Mr.  Alderman 
Sydney  said  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  so 
large  a portion  of  the  City  should  be  lying  waste, 
and  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  offering  a 
commission  to  any  architect  or  agent  whatever 
who  brought  them  customers.  Mr.  Fowler,  in 
supporting  the  recommendation  of  the  special 
committee,  said  it  was  not  right  or  proper  for 
any  committee  to  say  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Thompson  as  a duly  appointed 
officer.  As  an  instance  of  what  had  taken  place 
under  the  old  system,  ho  stated  that  the  site  of 
Wliitecross-street  Prison  had  been  let  to  a gentle- 
man who  had  since  re-let  it  to  a railway  com- 
pany, at  an  annual  profit  of  1,0001. ; and  the 
company  stated  that  they  had  known  nothing 
about  the  property,  or  they  would  have  had  it 
before.  The  report  of  the  special  committee 
was  adopted,  the  several  Committees  who  may 
have  vacant  lands  to  let  being  instructed  to  place 
them  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  hands. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  NORTHAMPTON. 

The  new  Post-office,  which  has  been  erected 
in  Abington-street,  is  about  to  be  opened,  though 
not  quite  finished.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order  of 
architecture,  from  designs  supplied  from  her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works.  The  lower  part  of 
the  front  elevation  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  the 
upper  part  of  red  brick,  with  the  exception  of 
the  windows ; the  jambs,  &c.,  of  which  are  also 
of  Bath  stone,  surmounted  with  entablatures. 
The  building  is  of  four  stories,  including  the 
basement,  which  has  five  rooms  for  letter-car- 
riers, sorters,  store-room,  battery-room,  with 
coal-cellar,  &c.  The  first  floor  comprises  the 
public  office,  the  sorting  office,  the  telegraph 
office,  and  the  postmaster’s  room.  The  public 
office  is  38  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide,  and  will  amply 
provide  for  the  requirements  of  the  town  when 
it  becomes  much  larger  than  it  is.  Behind  the 
public  office,  but  in  full  view  of  it,  is  the  sorting 
office,  which  is  56  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide,  and  is 
fitted  up  with  a large  number  of  sorting  places, 
with  mahogany  divisions.  The  telegraph  office, 
which  is  to  the  left  of  the  public  office  when 
entering,  is  38  ft.  long  by  11  ft.  wide,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  same  office  is  the  postmaster’s  room. 
The  first  and  second  floors  contain  four  rooms, 
each  with  lavatories,  &c.,  and* these  were  origi- 
nally intended  for  Inland  Revenue  offices.  These 
offices  will  not,  however — at  present  at  least — 
be  transferred  to  the  new  post-office.  The  ground 
floor  is  so  constructed  that  all  the  operations  in 
the  office  will  bo  under  the  eye  of  the  post- 
master. The  building  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Dunkley,  of  Blisworth,  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence, and  the  constant  presence  of  his 
manager,  Mr.  Brown.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
purchase  of  the  premises,  is  about  4,0001. 

In  few  towns  of  late  years,  says  the  local 
Herald,  have  greater  improvements  been  made 
in  the  buildings  and  general  appearance  than  in 
Northampton.  Not  only  have  villas  been  erected 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but  large  factories 


have  been  built  on  spots  which,  a few  years 
since — in  some  cases  only  a few  months  since — 
wrere  devoted  to  agricultural  and  horticultural 
purposes.  Nor  have  the  shops  been  behind 
nand,  for  within  the  last  few  years,  not  to  speak 
of  other  parts  of  the  town,  where  great  improve- 
ments also  have  been  going  on,  the  appearance 
of  “ The  Drapery  ” and  Gold-street  have  been 
completely  altered  by  the  erection  of  shops 
which  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  town. 
Abington-street,  which  has  hitherto  been  com- 
pletely stationary,  has  now  entered  upon  an 
active  career  of  improvement ; and  in  addition  to 
“The  Nunnery,”  at  the  top  of  the  street,  and 
the  new  Post-office,  there  are  signs  of  great  pro- 
gress in  the  shops  also.  Of  this,  the  “ Reposi- 
tory of  Fine  Arts,”  just  opened  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Atkins,  who  has  removed  from  Gold-street,  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  instance.  It  would  be  an 
oversight  not  to  mention  the  new  railway  station 
in  St.  John’s-lane.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
progress  made  during  the  last  few  years,  the 
breweries  erected  hi  Bridge-street  and  Com- 
mercial-street might  be  mentioned  ; but  on  this 
subject  a difference  of  opinion  to  some  extent 
prevails ; as,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  breweries 
are  a sign,  not  of  progress,  but  of  the  contrary. 
They  are  considered,  however,  to  be  an  addition 
to  the  architectural  appearance  of  the  town. 


THE  FALL  OF  HOUSES  IN  CHELSEA. 
The  adjourned  inquest  was  resumed  before 
Dr.  Diplock,  the  coroner,  on  Friday  the  22nd 
inst.,  at  the  Chelsea  Workhouse.  Mr.  Geo.  Lewis 
appeared  for  the  contractor,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Newman  for  the  tenant,  Mr.  Jones,  as  before. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  reply  to  the  coroner,  stated  he 
never  saw  the  contractor’s  foreman  examine  the 
wall  in  the  basement.  He  believed  there  was  a 
support  under  the  bressummer  at  twelve  o’clock 
on  Thursday  morning,  when  he  left  home,  the 
day  of  the  accident.  A witness  was  called,  who 
said  he  saw  the  houses  fall,  having  previously  seen 
all  the  supports  knocked  away.  The  evidence 
of  this  witness,  however,  could  not  be  depended 
upon,  as  in  his  answers  to  Mr.  Lewis  there  was 
a confusion  in  his  mind  between  the  raking 
shores,  the  dead  shores  under  the  bressummer, 
and  those  under  the  trimmer  which  was  sus- 
pended to  the  bressummer  by  irons,  to  sup- 
port the  joists.  This  uncertainty  appeared  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  two  other  witnesses  who 
were  called  at  the  previous  examination  to  prove 
that  all  the  shores  were  removed  from  under  the 
bressummer.  Three  of  Mr.  Hill’s  workmen 
were  recalled,  and  again  swore  that  the  centre 
support  to  the  bressummer  was  not  removed. 
One  man  said,  shortly  before  the  houses  fell  he 
remembered  distinctly  placing  his  hand  on  the 
shore  to  steady  himself  as  he  was  looking  up  to 
speak  to  a fellow  workman  ; and  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  one  of  the  witnesses  said  “it  would  have 
been  an  act  of  madness  to  have  removed  that 
shore  and  imperilled  our  lives.”  The  iron  column 
to  be  placed  under  the  centre  of  the  bressummer 
was  on  the  premises,  and  the  men  were  only 
stopping  for  orders  to  fix  it. 

Mr.  R.  Bell  was  called,  and  said,  I am  the 
district  surveyor  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square.  I have  examined  the  house,  and  believe 
it  was  the  giving  way  of  the  basement  wall  under 
the  column  in  the  centre  of  the  premises,  that 
supported  the  party-wall  above  (the  portion  of 
wall  in  the  shop  having  been  at  an  earlier 
time  removed)  that  caused  the  accident.  The 
doorways  cut  in  this  wall  w'ould  have  a tendency 
to  weaken  it.  If  the  wall  had  been  spund,  the 
house  would  have  been  standing  now.  It  was  a 
wretchedly-built  wall,  and  the  bricks  which  I 
looked  at  were  as  clean  as  if  no  mortar  had 
ever  touched  them.  The  bressummer  put  up 
by  Mr.  Hill  I consider-  was  strong  enough  to 
carry  four  times  the  load  which  it  had  to  bear. 

By  Mr.  Newman : Even  if  the  basement-wall 
had  been  a good  one,  cutting  the  doorways 
would  have  weakened  it,  as  it  only  left  9 in.  of 
brickwork ; but  in  a wretched  wall  like  this, 
built  with  mortar  similar  to  garden-mould,  it 
was  fatal.  As  a proof  that  the  one  column  was 
sufficient,  it  is  now  in  a perfectly  sound  state, 
and  rings  clear  as  a bell. 

By  the  Coroner : Was  it  possible  that  the  front 
of  the  house  gave  way,  and  dragged  the  column 
from  its  place,  and  so  caused  it  to  slide  off  the 
basement-wall  ? — Mr.  Bell : No. 

This  concluded  the  evidence,  and  the  coroner 
then  summed  up,  remarking  that  the  first  point 
upon  which  there  was  any  discrepancy  was  as  to 
! the  notice  to  the  district  surveyor,  the  statements 
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of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Wood  being  contradictory, 
and  lie  queried  whether  the  notice  given  was 
sufficient  under  the  Act.  Having  quoted  from 
the  Act  those  clauses  relating  to  the  pen® 
alluded  to,  he  said  it  appeared  that  full  par- 
ticulars  had  not  been  given  as  required.  It  was 
also  a question  for  the  jury  to  consider  whether 
the  bressummer  put  in  was  of  sufficient 
strength.  According  to  Mr.  Bell,  it  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  four  times  the  weight  which 
was  upon  it.  He  also  commented  upon  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  evidence  of  the  two  coster- 
mongers and  the  butcher  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr. 
Hill’s  workmen  on  the  other,  and  also  between 
that  given  by  Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Jones.  A 
great  weight  appeared  to  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  pier  of  the  basement  wall  which  had  given 
way.  Mr.  Bell  had  stated  that  the  house  had 
yielded  in  the  centre,  and  had  drawn  the  rest 
in  like  a vortex.  If  they  thought  there  had  been 
culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  altering  the  premises,  it  would 
amount  to  manslaughter ; but  if  they  considered 
that  ordinary  care  had  been  taken,  it  would 
merely  be  the  result  of  accident.  If  more  than 
ordinary  care  had  been  exercised,  no  doubt  the 
house  would  have  been  standing  at  this  time. 

The  jury  deliberated  for  half  an  hour,  when 
their  verdict  was, — 

“ That  the  deceased,  Chas.  Freed,  had  been  killed  by 
accident  ; and  they  considered  that  Mr,  H ill  was  deserving 
of  censure  for  carrying  on  the  work  without  having  it 
examined  by  a competent  surveyor  ; and  that  the  loremen, 
Salt  er  and Bradon , were  also  deservingof  censure  for  under- 
taking duties  which  they  were  too  inexperienced  to 
discharge.” 

To  tliis  verdict  we  take  one  very  important 
exception.  Mr.  Jones,  the  tenant  for  whom  the 
alterations  were  being  made,  was  the  person 
who  should  have  called  in  an  architect  to  advise 
him  as  to  the  proposed  works,  and  to  have  super- 
intended them  during  their  execution.  When 
will  the  public  Bee  the  folly  of  dispensing  with 
the  services  of  a professional  man  ? The  pre- 
vailing idea  is  to  save  his  fee  j but  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  this  view  there  can  but  be  one 
opinion,  for  not  only  does  the  employer  have  the 
work  properly  done  by  calling  in  an  architect, 
but  it  is  a check  upon  charges  made  by  the 
builder.  Had  a competent  professional  man 
been  employed  in  the  case  before  ns,  there 
doubtless  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the 
inquest. 

There  appeared  to  be  a wish  on  the  part  of 
some  few  of  the  jury  to  prove  that  all  the  sup- 
ports were  removed  from  under  the  bressummer, 
and  that  it  broke,  bringing  down  the  houses  with 
it.  However,  there  was  not  the  slightest  reliable 
evidence  of  this : all  went  to  show  that  the 
failure  of  the  column  in  the  centre  of  the  pre- 
mises was  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

Mr.  Hill  wishes  us  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  party-wall, 
either  in  shop  or  basement,  and  we  willingly 
do  so.  


THE  LONDON  CHARTERHOUSE  SCHOOLS 
AT  GODALMING. 

These  schools  are  now  nearly  completed,  so 
far  as  the  contract  is  concerned.  In  our  volume 
for  1S70,  p.  567,  we  gave  an  illustration  of  the 
design,  and  some  particulars.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers.  The  style  is  Gothic, 
and  the  stone  is  native  bargate,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  It  is  intended  to  occupy  the  building 
in  June.  The  school  is  to  accommodate  160 
boys.  At  present  it  consists  of  a series  of 
blocks  of  buildings,  placed  at  angles,  and  form- 
ing in  their  position  the  letter  Z.  The  chief  ap- 
proach is  from  the  Peper  Harrow-road  on  the 
west,  facing  Hartmore,  a broad  drive  having 
been  constructed  there.  The  head  master’s 
residence  and  school  for  his  pupils  form  the 
north-west  block ; the  gown  or  foundation  boys 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  Z,  so  to  speak ; the 
matron’s  apartments  and  the  south-east  block 
contain  the  second  master’s  apartments  and 
offices  for  other  boys  in  the  school.  Thus  the 
matron’s  and  gown-boys’  apartments  are  to  the 
south-west  of  it. 

The  ground-floor  contains  the  usual  living- 
rooms  and  reception-rooms  of  the  masters,  the 
boys’  dining-rooms,  for  the  pupils,  and  other 
offices.  The  dining-room  at  the  head-master’s 
will  accommodate  sixty  boys,  and  is  49  ft.  by 
21  ft.  On  the  first  and  second  floors  are  the 
dormitories.  These  are  fitted  up  to  accommo- 
date fifty  boys  each.  The  rooms  are  21  ft.  wide, 
and  each  sleeping  compartment  is  7 ft.  long,  and 
divided  from  the  other  by  a wooden  partition, 


8 ft.  high,  thus  leaving  a passage  of  4 ft.  through 
the  apartment.  The  room  is  heated  with  hot 
water,  and  attention  has  been  paid  to  ventila- 
tion. Adjoining  the  doimitoxies  are  eight  studies 
on  each  floor,  6 ft.  by  7 ft.,  which  are  also 
warmed  with  hot  water.  The  floors  through- 
out the  establishment  are  fire-proof.  The  plas- 
tering is  the  “selenitic,”  of  General  Scott, 
R.E.,  prepared  entirely  by  machinery  ; it 
sets  finnly  in  about  48  or  50  hours  at  the 
most.  The  mortar  also  has  been  made  in  the 
same  way.  The  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  kit- 
chens, and  other  domestic  offices  are  as  perfect 
almost  as  it  is  possible  for  science  and^ingenuity 
to  make  them.  Throughout  the  building  up- 
stairs water-closets  will  be  used,  but  downstaii's 
provision  has  been  made  for  Moule’s  patent 
eartli-closets  to  be  fixed.  All  along  the  rear  of 
the  building  are  cloisters,  with  columns  and 
arches  of  Bath  stone,  so  that  access  can  be 
gained  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another 
without  any  exposure  to  the  weather.  The 
ceiling  of  the  cloisters  is  composed  of  yellow 
deal,  stained,  and  furnished  with  Gothic  ribs. 
There  will  be  no  paint  used  about  the  woodwork 
in  any  of  the  compartments ; all  of  it  will  be 
stained  in  this  manner. 

The  schoolroom  itself  is  a capacious  and  lofty 
detached  edifice,  being  only  connected  by  the 
cloisters  to  the  main  building.  It  is  82  ft.  by 
32  ft.,  and  on  either  side  there  are  three  com- 
modious class-rooms.  It  has  an  open  stained 
timber  roof,  with  cross-beams,  key-posts,  and 
circular  ribs ; and  at  the  east  and  west  ends 
there  are  two  fine  lancet-headed  windows,  with 
quatrefoils  above  in  Bath  stone. 

The  church  is  not  yet  commenced.  It  will  be 
in  the  Gothic  style,  with  traceried  and  Btained- 
glass  windows,  and  a spire  about  125  ft.  high. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  in  the  front  of  the 
western  elevation  of  the  main  building  is  the 
central  tower.  This  is  160  ft.  high.  Over  the 
entrance  are  oval  windows  in  carved  Bath  stone, 
and  above  these  are  lancet-headed  windows,  with 
jambs  and  mullions  richly  carved.  The  whole 
of  the  tower  is  profuse  in  carved  stonewoik,  and 
above  the  lancet  window  is  a niche,  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  put  a statue  of  Sir  Thomas 
Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  school.  The  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a spire,  which  has  an  orna- 
mental finial  of  iron.  This  tower  is  not  only 
ornamental,  but  useful,  as  within,  it  contains  a 
tank  capable  of  holding  7,000  gallons  of  water, 
and  into  which  the  water  supply  of  the  house 
will  be  pumped. 

Ampin  provision  has  been  made  for  an  efficient 
water  supply.  A well,  175  ft.  deep,  has  been 
sunk,  and  there  is  never  less  than  25  ft.  of 
water  in  it.  From  the  bottom  of  the  well  to  the 
height  of  40  ft.,  there  ai'e  iron  cylinders,  and 
above  that  the  well  is  bricked  to  the  top.  The 
water  is  to  be  pumped  up  by  steam  power,  which 
is  also  available  for  the  laundry.  This  latter  has 
not  yet  been  erected. 

The  whole  of  this  work  has  been  earned 
out  by  the  contractors,  who  have  had  all  the 
joinery  work  sent  up  from  their  manufactory  at 
Lowestoft.  At  one  time  there  wei'e  420  men 
employed  on  the  building.  The  general  work  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  of  Mr.  Huntley,  the 
foreman. 

The  grounds  around  the  building  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  about  seventy  acres  in  extent,  from 
which  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Surrey  can 
be  viewed.  A piece  of  ten  acres  has  been  appro- 
priated for  a cricket-ground. 


THE  ROYAL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  suc- 
cessful students  connected  with  this  Academy 
has  taken  place.  On  this  occasion  there  is  some 
reason  for  congratulation,  as  commendable  effort 
has  resulted  in  lifting  the  essays  on  the  part  of 
the  students  out  of  tlie  chronic  rut  of  mediocrity, 
which  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
majority  of  former  sessions. 

The  Government  Commissioner  who  has  sent 
over  to  assist  in  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  has 
reported  favourably  of  the  progress  evidenced  on 
the  last  examination. 

The  President  (Mr.  Thomas  A.  Jones,  M.R.I.A.), 
delivered  a lecture  “ On  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Raffaelle,”  referring  to  his  early  career,  his 
works  in  the  Vatican,  and  his  early  death,  saying 
that  in  invention,  composition,  and  expression, 
the  world  has  unfortunately  none  like  him,  and 
that  his  works  were,  in  fact,  transcripts  of  his 
imagination  ; also  that  the  technical  example  of 


his  life  was  that  in  order  to  be  successful  they 
must  begin  with  careful  elaboration. 

The  bye-laws  of  the  school  need  remodelling, 
and  the  hints  tlirown  out  by  the  Government 
Commissioner  are  to  receive  a careful  considera- 
tion. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  owes  its  foundation  to 
the  noble  gift  of  an  able  architect,  and  the  sub- 
sequent generosity  of  his  wife,  who  completed 
her  husband’s  intentions  by  an  additional  grant. 
Upwards  of  forty  years  have  now  passed  over 
since  its  establishment  and  the  death  of  its 
founder ; yet  the  city  he  beautified  and  the  arts- 
he  has  benefited  have  scarcely  done  ought  to- 
prove  their  appreciation  of  his  merits  or  his 
memory.  


DANGEROUS  CONDITION  OF 
ADELPHI TERRACE. 

At  Bow-street,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Napier,  on 
behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
applied  to  Mr.  Vaughan  for  an  order  of  removal, 
under  the  Building  Act.  He  stated  that  five 
houses  in  Adelphi  - terrace  were  iix  a very 
dangerous  condition,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the- 
vaults  underneath.  A notice  to  that  effect  had 
been  served  upon  the  inhabitants,  but  they  had 
not  quitted  their  residences. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  the  district  surveyor,  de- 
posed to  the  dangerous  state  of  the  various 
houses,  and  alleged  that  at  one  of  them, 
No.  2, — the  staircase  would  have  fallen  down,, 
but  for  the  shores  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
put  up. 

Mr.  Vaughan  at  once  granted  the  order  for  the- 
removal  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  houses 
and  vaults,  and  fully  endorse  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  district  surveyor.  Under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Scully  & Wright,  for  the 
owner,  Mr.  Drummond,  the  buildings  are  being 
secured  by  means  of  strong  shores ; but  in  the 
vaults  that  were  occupied  difficulties  were  thrown 
in  the  way  by  the  tenants,  and  thence  the  above 
application.  Not  a moinent  should  be  lost  in 
getting  the  whole  shored  up. 

We  were,  in  the  first  instance,  inclined  to  view 
the  railway  and  drainage  works  in  the  Embank- 
ment as  partly  the  cause  of  this  disaster ; but 
this  is  not  altogether  borne  out  by  appearances 
in  some  of  the  vaults,  where  the  failure  seems 
leather  above  than  below  the  foundation.. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Barnsley. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  tlie 
Barnsley  School  Board,  called  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  plans  for  the  new  schools, 
the  members  having  inspected  the  twenty -eight 
sets  of  designs  and  plans  sent  in  for  the  erection 
of  a school  in  Park-road,  among  which  were 
designs  marked  “Knowledge  is  Power,”  2,060?.  ; 
“Alpha  in  the  Circle,’’  at  2,000?.;  and  “No 
Name,”  2,100?.,  after  some  discussion  the  design 
“Alpha  in  the  Circle”  was  accepted.  It  was 
stated  that  the  authors  of  the  design  were  Messrs. 
Wade  & Turner,  architects,  Barnsley. 

Dronjield. — The  Unstone  School  Board  have 
appointed  Mr.  Rollinson,  Chesterfield,  architect 
to  the  Board.  A requisition  had  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Lambert,  asking  that  the  site  selected  by 
the  Education  Department  for  the  erection  of  a 
set  of  schools  at  Nether  Green,  should  be 
changed  for  one  preferred  by  the  Board  opposite 
the  railway-station  at  Unstone.  No  reply  has 
yet  been  received. 

Drighlington. — At  a meeting  of  this  Board 
the  clerk  read  a letter  from  the  Education 
Department,  in  reply  to  his  communication  of 
the  10th  ult.,  explaining  that  the  inspector  had 
reported  that  there  were  no  efficient  schools- 
within  the  school  district,  and  that  the  deficiency 
of  800,  or,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
Board,  900,  should  be  supplied  by  a central 
school,  to  be  erected  at  or  near  the  spot  sug- 
gested by  the  Board.  The  letter  concluded  by 
stating  that,  before  the  Education  Department 
could  recommend  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners to  grant  a loan  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  proposed  elementary  school,  the 
Department  must  be  satisfied  with  (1)  the  plan 
and  cost  of  the  site ; (2)  the  plan,  specifications, 
and  cost  of  the  buildings.  It  was  proposed, 
“ That  the  advisability  of  advertising  for  plans 
for  a new  central  Board  school  be  considered  at 
the  next  monthly  meeting.”  This  was  carried 
unanimously.  . .. 

Ordsall  (Retford).— At  a special  meeting  ot 
this  Board,  it  has  been  resolved  that  a school 
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shall  be  built  to  provide  accommodation  for  300 
children,  and  that  the  building  committee  ap- 
pointed last  January  be  requested  to  obtain  plans 
for  the  ereotion  of  a new  school  and  school-house 
from  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  nine  archi- 
tects, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  com- 
mittee may  think  fit.  The  clerk  read  letters 
from  the  Education  Department,  giving  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  building  of  schools  and  the 
transfer  of  existing  public  schools  to  school 
boards. 

Southampton.  — At  a recent  meeting,  the 
architect  was  instructed  to  prepare  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  proposed  schools  in  Bevois 
Town. 


CHESTER  CATHEDRAL  RESTORATION. 

A meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Birkenhead 
Music-hall,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  raise 
funds  towards  the  complete  restoration  of 
Chester  Cathedral.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  J.  Laird,  M.P. 

The  very  Rev.  Dean  Howson  gave  an  account  of 
the  restoration.  The  tower  had  been  completed 
and  paid  for : the  cost,  including  the  restoration  of 
the  turrets  and  pinnacles  being  6,000Z.  Having 
entered  into  details  of  the  work  in  the  chapter- 
house,  cloisters,  nave,  transepts,  and  other  parts 
of  the  cathedral,  he  said  the  original  estimate  for 
the  complete  restoration  was  55,5001.,  and  he  did 
not  believe  it  would  have  been  exceeded  but  for 
certain  things  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  predicted.  They  found,  when  they  came 
to  restore  the  eastern  parts  of  the  cathedral, 
that  they  had  been  absolutely  built  on  no  found- 
ation at  all,  but  on  the  green  grass.  The  walls, 
being  built  of  a frail  stone,  and  being  pressed 
upon  by  the  roof,  had  been  mouldering  away, 
until  there  was  imminent  danger  of  the  collapse 
of  a portion  of  the  structure.  They  had  been  in 
time  to  save  the  building  from  such  a catasti’ophe, 
but  the  putting  in  of  the  foundations  cost  2,4001. 
The  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  1,7001.,  but  it  had  cost  3,0001.,  the 
walls  being  so  dilapidated.  The  tower,  which 
was  estimated  to  cost  3,0001.,  had  cost  more  than 
4,0001.,  leaving  out  the  cost  of  the  exterior 
decorations  at  the  summit,  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate.  The  sum  expended  up 
to  the  present  moment  amounted  to  40,0001., 
towards  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
had  given  10,0001.,  while  the  subscriptions  had 
realised  the  remaining  30,0001,  At  the  end  of 
last  year  the  subscription  list  was  rather  more 
than  40,0001.,  nearly  all  of  which  had  been  paid. 
In  consequence  of  the  impulse  given  at  the 
■beginning  of  the  year,  there  was  now  enough 
money  in  the  bank  to  carry  on  the  work  for 
several  months.  He  estimated  that  about  30,0001. 
would  be  still  required  to  complete  the  restora- 
tion. His  present  wish  was  to  obtain  10,0001., 
of  which  already  4,0001.  had  been  contributed 
during  the  present  year.  He  thought  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  if  he  were  to  expect  from 
the  Hunched  of  Wirral  1,0001.  of  new  money. 

A resolution  was  passed,  “ That  this  meeting 
higlily  approves  of  the  restorations  at  Chester 
Cathedral,  which  it  considers  have  been  canned 
out  with  great  architectural  ability.” 

It  was  also  agreed  that  subscriptions  be 
solicited  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hunched  of 
Wirral. 

Subscriptions  amounting  to  about  4501.  had 
been  received  since  tho  issue  of  the  circular 
calling  the  meeting. 


ANGLO-SAXON  REMAINS  NEAR  WITNEY. 

Seveiul  ancient  interments  have  been  dis- 
covered in  removing  soil  between  Witney 
and  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  there  are 
ancient  fir- clad  barrows.  In  one  case  the 
skeleton  was  that  of  a young  woman.  An 
earthenware  urn  stood  at  the  head,  and  there 
were  a necklace  of  glass  beads,  from  the  size 
of  a pea  to  that  of  a crab-apple,  and  a bronze 
tooth-pick  and  ear- cleaner,  on  a bronze  ring. 
“ The  figure,”  says  a correspondent  of  the 
Church  /Times,  “lay  on  her  left  side,  with  her 
face  towards  the  west,  and  bent  down  upon  the 
bosom  j the  knees  bowed  as  one  lies  in  bed 
when  one’s  feet  are  cold.  Her  arms  were  folded 
across  her  breast,  and  on  the  third  finger  of  the 
left  hand  was  a ring  of  twisted  bronze  wire. 
Was  this  a marriage  ring  ? If  so,  it  indicates 
the  use  of  the  I’ing  for  tins  purpose  as  prior  to 
Christianity  amongst  the  Teutonic  nations.  On 
her  breast  were  two  flat  silver  brooches,  about 
the  size  of  a five-shilling  piece,  each  brooch 


ornamented  with  a pattern  of  six  small  incised 
circles  round  the  centre  of  the  field.  A small 
diamond-shaped  bronze  pendant  was  found  near 
them ; at  her  waist  a silver  buckle,  about  3 in. 
long,  with  slight  and  rude  pattern.  A knife 
lay  close  by,  evidently  having  hung  at  her 
girdle.  Besido  his  mistress  (indeed  his  bones 
mingled  with  hers),  lay  a little  lap-dog.  The 
bones  of  a child  of  about  two  years  of  age, 
lay  a few  paces  off  northwards,  and  between 
them  two  skulls  (which  had  been  cooked)  of  the 
‘Bos  longifrons ,’ — a very  rare  find  in  a Saxon 

burial-place Some  paces  away  from 

the  grave  the  spade  disclosed  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a circular  excavation,  the  made  soil 
descending  about  4 ft.  down  through  the  natural 
stone  brash.  This  was  almost  certainly  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  their  dwellings.” 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

While  we  admire  the  munificence  of  the 
Baroness]  Burdett-Coutts, — her  good  sense  and 
good  works, — are  there  not  humble  and  not  far- 
off  means  within  the  reach  of  others  of  her  sex 
to  do  good,  though  in  a more  limited  degree, 
which  in  the  aggregate  would  tell  favourably 
towards  easing  a grievance  that  is  more  or  less 
felt  in  middle- class  society, — a class  that  repre- 
sents perhaps  the  largest  portion  of  all  civilised 
communities  P 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich  to  do  good, 
though  riches  go  far,  if  well  dispensed,  towards 
accomplishing  good  upon  an  extensive  scale,  as  we 
have  of  late  years  been  fortunate  enough  to  wit- 
ness. Great  and  grand  effects  occur  innature, which 
produce  sudden  and  vast  changes  in  the  physical 
condition  of  tho  globe ; so  likewise  do  important 
results  arise,  though  more  slowly,  from  long- 
continued  insignificant  causes,  each  in  its  way 
equally  desirable  for  the  provision  and  well-being 
of  the  human  race,  one  of  the  noblest  of  whose 
characteristics  is  to  take  into  consideration  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

The  Legislature  has  now  taken  up  the  subject 
of  education,  and  of  improving  the  social  and 
industrial  condition  of  the  working  classes.  The 
“street  Arabs”  and  “gutter  children”  even 
will  probably  not  bo  long  without  their  guides 
and  instructors;  but  there  is  a class  afloat 
that  seems  to  be  let  alone,  to  steer  its  course 
in  the  best  way  it  can  without  such  advan- 
tages, and  this  class  is  represented  by  tlfe 
ordinaiy  domestic  servant,  such  as  fills  that 
capacity  in  families  where  only  one  or  two 
are  kept, — and  a very  large  number  of  young 
women  and  girls  are  thus  employed.  Taken  as 
a whole,  what  a disturbing  cause  they  are  per- 
mitted to  be ; and  whoso  fault  is  it  ? Not 
entirely  their  own,  most  certainly,  for  some 
blame  at  least  is  attached  to  those  who  employ 
them,  and  who  are  supposed  to  possess  better 
balanced  minds,  resulting  from  the  advantage  of 
a better  training  and  education,  and  who  could, 
if  they  would  take  the  trouble,  really  do  much 
towards  improving  their  habits  and  character. 
As,  however,  there  are  some  we  cannot  improve, 
so  also  are  there  mistresses  who  can  do  no  good 
to  their  servants ; but  these  are  few  compared 
with  those  vdio  can,  in  some  degree,  benefit  and 
instruct. 

Ordinary  schools  cannot,  of  course,  be  used  by 
those  engaged  in  domestic  service,  nor  are  they 
necessary  ; for  each  household  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
in  itself  a school,  with  all  needful  appliances  at 
hand,  and  the  mistress  the  proper  guide  and 
instructress.  A well-regulated  household  is  the 
right  sphere  for  carrying  on  this  good  work,  and 
the  head  of  it  is  in  no  way  doing  her  duty  unless 
she  exerts  herself  to  correct  and  improve  those 
beneath  her  who  are  thus  brought  into  daily, 
almost  hourly,  contact  with  her.  Subdivision  of 
labour  in  all  cases  facilitates  and  perfects  the 
work  in  hand,  whatever  it  may  be ; so  would  the 
subdivision  of  instruction  under  these  circum- 
stances,— one  teacher/  one  guide,  daily  teaching 
common  things,  and  fostering  a higher  tone  of 
mind ; nor  would  it  be  found  irksome  were  the 
importance  of  it  once  conscientiously  acknow- 
ledged. Many  ladies,  however,  may  shrink  from 
the  idea  of  doing  this,  if  they  fancy  they  are 
being  called  upon  to  exert  themselves  on  behalf 
of  the  low,  vulgar  type  of  domestic  servant. 
That  need  not  necessarily  be  the  case.  Let  her 
first  select  one  suited  to  her  own  position  in  life, 
leaving  the  rougher  sort  for  rougher  situations ; 
then  follow  the  course  recommended.  There 
will  always  be  something  to  regulate  and  in- 
fluence for  good  with  the  best  of  them,  and  the 


work  will  be  equally  useful  to  the  community  at 
large.  Glancing  at  schools  generally,  they  are 
found  of  all  grades, — the  village,  ragged, 
national,  cheap  day  and  boarding,  and,  lastly, 
those  of  a higher  and  finishing  character.  Each 
of  these  may  be  represented  by  a single  family, 
since  there  are  certainly  households  of  as  many 
degrees : thus  may  the  upper  class  be  absolved 
from  interfering  with  the  lowest,  and  so  be  re- 
leased from  what  may  at  first  appear  a too  trying 
duty. 

There  are  plenty  of  benevolent  persons  ready 
to  be  the  friends  and  advisers  of  the  poor ; num- 
bers visit  /hem  in  the  hope  of  rendering  some 
service  to  both  body  and  soul ; in  this  way  a sort 
of  intimacy  is  established  which  aids  them  in 
their  work  : it  is  just  this  personal  knowledge 
of  each  other  that  is  required  between  mistress 
and  maid ; for  it  is  chiefly  through  the  heart  that 
the  best  feelings  arc  reached,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  to  cultivate  this  intimacy  without 
encouraging  an  improper  freedom.  No  one  who 
speaks  in  unison  with  common  sense  and  kind 
feeling  need  fear  a loss  of  dignity  or  respect : it 
is  only  the  ignorant,  the  vulgar  and  coarse  in 
expression,  who  are  likely  to  draw  forth  im- 
pertinence and  contempt.  Each  class  can  show 
its  high  as  well  as  its  low  type  of  human  nature, 
and  natural  good  sense  is  as  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  lower  as  in  the  upper  orders : wherever 
found  it  will  not  be  appealed  to  in  vain.  No  one 
need  suppose  it  is  making  any  great  sacrifice  to 
do  these  things.  Life  ought  not  to  be  spent 
selfishly : a helping  hand  ought  ever  to  be  ex- 
tended towards  our  fellow  creatures  ; and  this  is 
one  way,  and  a very  important  way,  of  assisting 
them.  While  doing  it  we  improve  ourselves, 
inasmuch  as  the  mind  is  led  into  a train  of 
thought  that  strengthens  and  tempers  the  whole 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  up  a 
habit  of  self-restraint  and  consideration  for 
others ; likewise,  as  we  are  the  better  for  fre- 
quent and  free  intercourse  with  our  superiors,  so 
do  we  benefit  by  occasional  conversation  with 
those  beneath  us.  Be  it  also  remembered  that, 
as  wre  come  into  the  world  and  share,  at  once, 
the  benefit  arising  from  the  mental  energy  of 
our  predecessors,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  add 
our  mite  to  the  general  advancement  of  our 
species  ; a brick  or  a stone  added  by  each  passing 
individual  has  been  known  to  accomplish  such 
results.  Once  more  then  be  it  urged  upon  every 
mistress  : “ kindly  instruct  and  discipline  your 
servants,”  so  that  they  at  length  become  sensible 
of  a progress,  of  a step  onwards  in  civilisation  : 
though  they  may  not  know  it  by  those  “ fine 
words,”  they  are  sure  to  feel  it ; and  how  much 
better  for  us  all  than  discharging  them  and 
letting  thorn  again  loose  to  disturb  other  house- 
holds. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Cambridge. — At  a crowded  meeting  of  the 
Building  Operatives  of  Cambridge  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  it  was  resolved  “ that  a deputation  of 
six  from  the  united  body  be  appointed,  asking 
for  a conference  ]with  an  equal  number  of  the 
Master  Builders’  Association,  to  confer  upon  the 
the  basis  of  our  circulars  ; and  that  the  following 
be  the  deputation  : — Messrs.  J.  H.  Cooke  and 
F.  Burwick  (carpenters),  F.  Lowings  and  R. 
Ison  (bricklayers),  and  W.  Scott  and  W.  Cook 
(labourers).” 

Middlesbrough. — An  adjourned  meeting  of 
operative  house-painters  has  been  held  to  con- 
sider the  reply  of  the  masters  to  their  demands 
for  6£d.  per  hour  and  nine  hours  per  day,  over- 
time to  be  paid  7ad.  per  hour.  Of  fourteen 
masters  eleven  conceded  all  these  demands,  one 
merely  objecting  to  payment  of  overtime  till  after 
8 p.m.,  and  another  declining  to  pay  any  over- 
time at  all.  A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
masters  who  had  made  unqualified  concession, 
and  a hope  expressed  that  the  others  would 
follow  their  example,  the  men  pledging  them- 
selves to  work  no  overtime  for  those  who  did  not. 

Shreivsbu'nj. — A considerable  number  of  men 
connected  with  different  branches  of  the  building 
trade  have  turned  out,  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  passed  at  a meeting  held  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  week.  Another  meeting  of 
the  men  was  held ; and  they  seemed  unanimous 
in  their  determination  not  to  resume  work  until 
the  nine-hours  system  has  been  adopted.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  meet  the  masters 
should  they  express  a wish  to  communicate  with 
the  men. 

Chicago. — Mr.  John  D.  Prior,  General  Secre- 
tary to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  Manchester,  thus  writes : — “ I find 
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that  large  numbers  of  building  operatives  are  at 
the  present  time  leaving  this  country  for  Chicago 
Tinder  the  impression  that  there  is  a great 
demand  for  labour  in  that  city,  and  that  skilled 
artizaus  are  receiving  from  five  to  seven  dollars 
per  day.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  I have  just 
received  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  our 
Chicago  Branch,  who  informs  me  that  trade  in 
that  city  is  very  dull,  that  the  supply  of  car- 
penters  and  joiners  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  that  the  rate  of  wages  at  present 
is  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  day.” 

Workmen's  Revolt.— The  men  employed  in 
Messrs.  Rothschild’s  mines  at  Wittkowitz,  in 
Moravia,  broke  out  recently  in  revolt,  and  did 
various  acts  of  plunder  and  destruction,  owing, 
it  is  reported,  to  a delay  in  the  payment  of 
wages.  The  disturbance  was  quelled  by  mili- 
tary, after  four  of  the  rioters  had  been  killed,  50 
wounded,  and  about  100  taken  prisoners.  Work- 
men’s strikes  with  us  are  tame  affairs  compared 
with  this  ; and  think  of  Rothschild  not  paying 
up  Ills  workmen’s  wages ! 


THE  NEW  ESTATE  OFFICES, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

In  connexion  with  the  view  and  particular's  of 
these  new  buildings,  in  Huddersfield,  given  in 
our  last  issue,  we  are  asked  to  add  the  names  of 
the  various  contractors  and  others  engaged  in 
the  execution  of  the  works,  and  willingly  comply. 
They  included  Messrs.  Ben  Graham,  mason ; 
James  Christie,  carpenter  and  joiner;  James 
Walsh  & Son,  of  Halifax,  plumbers  and  glaziers ; 
E.  J.  Goodwin,  Brothers,  slaters;  D.  Sunner- 
cliffe  & Sons,  plastei-ers ; Knight  & Jackson, 
painters ; Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
tilers,  encaustic ; Hodkinson  & Co.,  of  Coventry, 
Mediaeval  iron-work  and  gasfittings  ; Longdon  & 
Co.,  of  Sheffield,  grates  ; Fisher  & Dyson,  of  Hud- 
dersfield, marble  chimney-pieces ; T.  Outhwaite, 
of  London,  marble  chimney-pieces  for  club  and 
estate  offices ; Geo.  Jennings,  the  closet  and 
lavatory  fittings;  R.  Dennett,  fireproof  floors; 
H.  Brook,  ironfounder  ; and  Farmer  & Brindley, 
carvers.  Mr.  Rd.  Phillips  was  clerk  of  works. 


CONCRETE  AND  BREAKWATERS. 

We  have  frequently  had  to  comment  on  the 
great  difficulty  and  expense  of  building  and  keep- 
ing in  repair  the  breakwaters  on  our  fishery  har- 
bours on  the  northern  coasts.  It  is  not  long  ago 
since  nearly  40,000?.  were  actually  flung  into  the 
sea  at  the  harbour  of  Anstruther,  a town  on  the 
Fifeshire  coast,  of  a small  and  insignificant  fish- 
ing population,  in  trying  to  provide  a safe  har- 
bour. The  harbour  at  Wick  has  also  been 
another  rock  of  offence  in  this  light.  But  it 
seems  at  length  that  the  northern  engineers  have 
adopted  a material  capable  of  resisting  the  tidal 
action  and  the  ravages  of  storms.  Glancing  at 
the  report  of  the  British  Fisheries  Society  regard- 
ing the  Wick  Breakwater,  we  find  that  it  states 
that  the  breakwater  has  been  exposed  recently  to 
two  very  severe  south-easterly  gales,  and  has 
sustained  some  damage ; but  the  concrete  blocks 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  works  have  not  been 
injured,  and  this  appears  to  show  that  solid 
cemented  masses  ivill  resist  the  force  of  the  leaves 
better  than  the  best  masonry . however  large  the 
stones,  and  however  strongly  they  may  be  bound 
together.  The  directors  propose  to  repair  and 
strengthen  the  erection  up  to  the  point  it  has 
already  reached.  Before  proceeding  further 
seawards,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  additiona 
funds,  and  they  think  it  is  advisable  to  suspend 
operations  for  a year  in  order  that  the  stability 
of  the  work  may  be  thoroughly  tested. 

The  reports  of  Messrs.  Stevenson,  the  engi- 
neers, are  appended  to  'that  of  the  directors, 
and  one  states,  inter  alia  (the  last,  dated  5th 
March,  1872),  that  the  breakwater  has  sustained 
damage  during  the  last  gales,  when,  for  a period 
of  about  twenty  days,  with  little  intermission, 
the  work  was  exposed  to  the  impact  of  waves 
about  30  ft.  high,  and  which,  on  striking  the 
work,  projected  the  spray  to  the  height  of  about 
200  ft.  The  damage  is  confined  to  the  portion 
of  the  work  built  without  the  parapet.  The 
number  of  stones  fractured  is  not  great,  but  it 
shows  the  excessively  intense  force  of  the  sea  on 
this  part  of  the  work,  which  struck  the  break- 
water with  such  force  as  to  fracture  blocks  of 
the  same  density  as  granite,  and  having  a 
strength  three  times  greater  than  that  of  Craig. 
leith  stone, — a fact  unparalleled  in  the  history 


of  sea  works.  They  are  of  opinion  that,  if  left 
exposed,  the  sea  will  ultimately  make  a breach 
in  the  wall  by  shattering  the  stones,  and  think 
the  directors  should,  if  possible,  arrange,  in 
preference  to  extending  the  work  next  season,  to 
deposit  blocks  of  cement  rubble  of  80  to  100 
tons  weight  outside  of  the  wall,  which  would 
not  only  protect  the  wall  itself,  but  tend  to 
tranquillise  the  water  inside  of  the  harbour. 
They  estimate  the  cost  of  depositing  concrete 
blocks  in  front  of  the  outer  portion  of  the 
breakwater,  which  is  most  exposed,  at  about 
8,000?.  


THE  METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

In  a summary  of  Dr.  Frankland’s  analytical 
examinations  of  the  waters  supplied  by  the  eight 
metropolitan  companies,  he  contributes  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Registrar- General  some 
valuable  remarks  upon  the  London  water  supply 
in  1871.  The  daily  supply  to  London  is  now 
about  107  millions  of  gallons.  Of  this  20  millions 
are  ‘‘good  wholesome  water  from  wells  and 
springs  in  the  chalk,”  and 87  millions  are  “more 
or  less  impure  water  derived  from  polluted 
rivers.”  The  Chelsea  and  Lambeth  companies 
draw  their  supplies  from  the  Thames  after  it 
has  received  the  polluted  Mole  and  the  sewage 
of  600,000  people,  including  the  filth  of  Oxford, 
Reading,  and  Windsor.  The  West  Middlesex, 
Southwark,  and  Grand  Junction  companies  draw 
their  water  from  the  Thames  above  the  junction 
with  the  Mole,  but  after  it  lias  received  the  sewage 
of  the  three  above-mentioned  towns,  as  well  as  of 
smaller  places."  The  East  London  Company 
takes  its  supply  of  water  from  the  Lea,  below 
the  sewer  outfalls  of  Luton,  Hertford,  and 
Ware.  The  Lea,  however,  is  less  polluted 
than  the  Thames,  and  Dr.  Frankland  remarks 
that  it  is  to  be  “ regretted  that  the  East 
London  Company  have  just  spent  about  500,000?. 
in  conveying  water  from  the  Thames  to  their 
works  in  the  Lea  Valley.”  This  new  source  of 
supply  will  probably  come  into  use  in  the  current 
year,  when  “ a considerable  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  water  supplied  by  the  company 
may  be  looked  for.”  The  New  River  Company 
draws  rather  more  than  half  its  supply  from 
chalk  wells,  and  the  rest  from  the  River  Lea 
above  the  sewer  outfalls  of  Hertford  and  Ware, 
but  below  those  of  Luton,  Whitwell,  and  Welwyn. 
The  Kent  Company  is  the  only  one  of  the 
metropolitan  companies  which  draws  its  entire 
supply  from  chalk  wells,  and  does  not  distribute 
any  water  from  polluted  rivers  ; “ this  water  is 
uniformly  excellent  for  drinking  and  all  domestic 
purposes,  but  is  too  hard  for  washing.”  As  the 
Kent  water  is  drawn  entirely  from  deep  chalk 
wells,  it  is  not  filtered  before  delivery,  and  the 
natural  filtration  it  receives  through  the  chalk  is 
so  superior  to  the  best  artificial  filtration,  that 
this  company’s  water  has  never  for  several  years 
past  shown  any  signs  of  turbidity.  The  Chelsea 
and  Lambeth  companies,  however,  “ periodically 
deliver  water  so  muddy  as  to  be  entirely  unfit, 
on  this  account  alone,  for  domestic  use.”  Living 
organisms  were  found  during  1871  in  most  of 
the  turbid  samples  delivered  by  each  of  the 
companies  drawing  their  supplies  from  the 
Thames,  excepting  only  the  West  Middlesex, 
which  • on  all  occasions  sent  out  well-filtered 
water. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  Lambeth  School  of  Art. — The  distribution 
of  prizes  to  this  successful  institution  has  been 
made  by  Canon  Gregory,  at  the  school,  Miller’s- 
lane,  Upper  Kennington-lane.  Miss  Agnes 
Schenk  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  design 
for  lace,  and  also  received  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
scholarship  of  25?.  The  silver  medallists  were 
Miss  Alice  Purkess,  for  a head  from  life ; Mr. 
Arthur  Barlow,  for  a model  from  the  antique ; 
and  Mr.  Tom  Hunt,  for  a life  study.  There 
were  seven  bronze  medals,  and  numerous  other 
prizes,  including  books,  money,  and  several  use- 
ful articles.  Canon  Gregory  sketched  the  eigh- 
teen years’  history  of  the  academy,  from  its 
modest  origin,  with  which  he  was  personally 
connected,  to  its  present  useful  and  large  pro- 
portions. The  aim  of  its  founders  and  existing 
managers  was  to  render  the  teaching  a practical 
adjunct  to  the  iron  and  pottery  industries  of  the 
district.  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  the 
pupils  being  able  to  display  beautiful  objects  of 
pottery  art  of  their  own  conception  and  work- 
manship, a result  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  Doulton,  and  the  zeal, 
taste,  and  ability  of  Mr.  Sparks,  the  head  master. 
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Owing  to  the  rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  the 
premises,  he  appealed  to  the  overflowing  audience 
to  contribute  something  towards  wiping  off  a 
debt  of  300?.  this  extension  had  left  unpaid. 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  after  the  distribution,  recited  an 
address  upon  Art,  taking  for  his  leading  theme 
the  street  decorations  of  the  recent  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Speculating  upon  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression they  must  have  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  the  youthful  Japanese  seut  over  to 
study  our  habits,  tastes,  and  institutions,  and 
who  were  in  St.  Paul’s  on  the  day,  he  thought 
they  must  have  said  to  themselves  this  could  not 
be  the  England  of  500  years  ago,  of  which  they 
had  read,  or  the  country  that  set  so  high  a value 
upon  the  beautiful  productions  of  their  own 
Japan.  In  this  strain  he  reasoned,  contending 
that  the  art  taste  of  the  nation  had  degenerated, 
but  argued  that  institutions  of  this  kind  were 
destined  to  restore  correct  notions,  amongst  the 
people,  of  the  picturesque. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 
THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Mr.  T.  Giles  delivered  a lecture  before 
this  Society  on  Thursday  evening  in  last  week, 
upon  “ Thomas  Bewick,  and  the  Revival  of 
Wood  Engraving  in  England  ; ” Mr.  J.  A.  Hous- 
ton, R.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  There  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  chiaroscuros  by  Baptiste  Jackson  and 
Goltius,  some  large  Durer  cuts,  some  choice 
large  cuts  by  Bewick,  five  different  portraits  of 
him,  and  most  of  his  works.  Mi'.  Gilks 
began  by  a retrospective  glance  at  the 
low  state  of  the  art  in  England  anterior  to 
Bewick.  The  lecturer  then  spoke  of  his  birth, 
education,  love  of  art,  and  apprenticeship,  and 
alluded  to  his  first  cuts,  his  visit  to  London  in 
1776,  and  the  few  persons  he  found  then  prac- 
tising the  art.  Mr.  Gilks  laid  great  stress  upon 
Bewick’s  intense  love  of  nature.  He  also  drew 
an  analogy  between  Michelangelo,  who  was 
called  “ the  master  of  live  stone,”  and  Bewick, 
who  certainly  was  a “ master  of  live  wood ; ” and 
ho  urged  that  not  even  Durer  or  Holbein  had  so 
faithfully  interpreted  nature  as  Bewick.  Mr. 
Gilks  referred  to  Landseer’s  “ Life  and  Letters 
of  W.  Bewick,”  and  the  light  it  shed  upon  the 
engraver’s  estimation  by  tho  literary  world. 
The  lecturer  critically  examined  Bewick’s  modus- 
operandi,  and  showed  how  he  attained  superior 
results  to  the  modem  mode.  A discussion  en- 
sued, in  which  Messrs.  J.  G.  Waller,  T.  Reed, 
Palmer,  Saddler,  Captain  Britton,  the  Chairman, 
and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  took  part. 


THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
presided  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Corporation, 
on  Monday  last,  in  the  East  Lecture  Theatre- 
of  the  establishment,  when  the  draft  constitution- 
was  submitted,  and,  after  a few  alterations,, 
adopted.  The  Duke  made  an  excellent  address, 
giving  the  history  of  the  undertaking,  and  an 
account  of  its  present  position.  General  Scott 
read  a report  from  the  Provisional  Committee, 
which  was  also  adopted:  all  the  proceedings 
were  characterised  by  great  unanimity.  About 
a hundred  members  of  the  corporation  were 
present. 


JEBEL  EL  KUMRI. 

Sir,  — May  I be  permitted  to  say  that  this 
word  Kumri,  which  you  seek  to  ally  with  our 
aboriginal  Welshmen,  is  only  a form  of  the  com- 
mon Arabic  word  for  moon;  thus,  Jebel  el 
Kamar  is  the  moon  - mountain,  called  lyus,  in 
the  plural,  the  mountains  of  the  moon ; the 
well-known  backbone  of  Central  Africa. 

The  Welsh  word  for  “moon”  is  lleuad  : cf. 
Latin  Inna.  Had  our  Cymreig  really  retained  so- 
important  a word  from  a supposed  Semitic- 
ancestry,  we  should  find  a more  stinking  simi- 
larity between  Welsh  and  Arabic  than  is  now 
apparent.  A.  Hall. 

##*  Mr.  A.  Hall  is  no  doubt  quite  correct  in 
his  Arabic,  but  we  made  no  attempt  whatever 
to  show,  or  even  to  hint  at,  anything  like  either 
an  Arabic  or  an  Arabian  origin  of  the  people  of 
Cumberland,  of  which  district  wo  were  speaking; 
or  of  those  of  Wales  either.  Our  argument 
pointed  to  Africa ; and  the  only  question  here 
would  be,  whether  the  word  Kumri,  applied  by 
natives  to  African  mountains,  may  not  be  con- 
nected with  some  ancient  African  language,  as 
well  as  have,  in  another  form,  a meaning  in  Arabic. 
“ Kumri”  and  “ Cymry”  are  “closely  akin.  ’ 


HOLBEACH  PULPIT. 

This  pulpit,  recently  placed  in  Holbeach 
Church,  as  a memorial,  is  executed  principally  in 
oak ; but  its  architectural  effect  is  heightened 
by  a mixture  of  teak  and  other  woods.  The 
height  of  the  pulpit  is  6 ft.  6 in.,  and  it  is  octagon 
in  form.  Each  segment  of  the  octagon  (excepting 
the  one  for  the  entrance)  contains  canopied 
panels,  which  form  the  setting  for  the  figures, 


those  being  seven  in  number.  The  figures  repre-  ^ 
sent,  in  the  order  of  their  position,  Moses,  Abra- 
ham, Elijah,  our  Lord,  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Simeon,  and  are  all  carved  in  oak  from 
models  made  expressly  for  this  work.  On  the 
base,  under  each  figure,  appear  their  appropriate 
emblems.  These  figures,  together  with  much  rich- 
ness in  ornamental  and  moulded  detail,  produce 
an  imposing  effect.  The  cost  was  nearly  300?. 


Mr.  E.  Christian  was  the  architect  (under  whose 
superintendence  the  church  has  been  restored), 
and  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  the  sculptor. 


Honour  to  Literature.— The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  decided  to  rename  Oakley- 
square,  Chelsea,  and  to  call  it  henceforward, 
“ Carlyle-square.” 
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ELECHES. 

The  “ Fltiche,”  for  which  we  have  no  English 
name,  unless  “spirelet”  may  be  used,  forms  a 
most  graceful  and  interesting  feature  in  Conti- 
nental Gothic  architecture,  and  it  is  a singular 
circumstance  that  the  ancient  architects  of  this 
country  should  never  have  introduced  it.  In 
their  smaller  churches  they  seem  always  to  have 
preferred  using  the  boll-gable,  and  in  their  larger 
cruciform  churches  the  central  tower  is  almost 
universally  to  be  found.  Probably,  however, 
Westminster  Abbey  had  a fleche  before  Sir  C. 
Wren  added  the  present  stump  of  a central 
tower  which  disfigures  that  building ; and  it  is 
known  that  there  was  one  at  Beverley  Minster 
before  the  existing  abomination  was  erected 
over  the  “crossing”  of  that  beautiful  church. 

A fleche  of  large  dimensions  exists  at  South- 
wold  Church,  in  Suffolk,  and  the  “ louvres  ” over 
our  dining-halls  partake  of  the  character  of  this 
feature,  but  all  the  ancient  English  examples, 

• and  they  are  very  few,  seem  to  be  clumsy  and 
ungraceful  in  their  outline,  and  quite  wanting  in 
the  elegance  and  grace  of  the  Continental  ones. 

Fleches  appear  to  have  first  come  into  use  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  a few  examples  of 
that  date  are  to  be  met  with  in  France.  In  the 
, fourteenth  century  they  were  of  such  frequent 
use  that  nearly  every  church  in  Germany  of  that 
date  seems  to  have  possessed  one.  The  examples 
we  give,  from  the  Minprite  Church  at  Cologne 
(fig-  1),  from  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Bamberg 
(fig-  -) . the  Kloster-Kirche  at  Cassel  (fig.3),  and  the 
Chapel  of  the  Town-hall  at  Cologne  (fig.  4),  are  all 
of  this  date,  as  are  also  those  of  the  cathedrals  at 
Munster  and  Halberstadt,  and  the  churches  of 
St.  Andrew  at  Hildesheim  and  of  the  Fran- 
ciscaus  at  Limburg-on-the-Lakn.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  churches  erected  by  the  mendicant  orders 
of  this  date  possess  this  feature,  as  their  rules 
did  not  permit  them  to  erect  towers.  During 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  fleches  con- 
tinued to  be  used,  and  examples  of  the  fifteenth 
century  are  often  exceedingly  elegant  and  beau- 
tiful. Those  of  St.  Maria  in  Capitol  at  Cologne 
(fig.  5),  and  St.  Mary  in  Tahl  at  Rothenburg  , 
(fig.  0)  are  of  this  date.  The  latter  is  of  stone, 
and  bracketed  out  from  the  western  gable.  The 
fifiche  of  the  interesting  and  beautiful  convent 
of  Ilimmelspforte,  near  Wurzburg,  is  a charming 
example  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (fig.  7). 

The  spiral  portion  of  this  example  is  of  wood 
covered  with  slate,  but  the  rest  of  it  is  of  red 
stone,  and  it  is  carried  down  through  the  church 
to  the  ground.  The  arrangement  internally  is 
singular,  but  very  picturesque.  It  occurs  just 
over  the  centre  of  the  nave  of  the  church, 
and  not  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel, 
which  is  the  usual  position  for  a fleche.  The 
portion  of  the  nave  to  the  west  of  this  fleche 
is  raised  upon  a crypt,  that  between  the  fleche 
and  chancel  is  consequently  12  ft.  or  14-  ft.  lower 
than  the  western  portion.  The  part  of  the  nave 
which  is  raised  is  used  as  a choir  for  the 
“religious,”  and  the  basement  of  the  fleche 
combines  with  a kind  of  rood-screen,  separating 
this  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  nave,  which 
is  used  by  tho  secular  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
vent, who  are  thus  stationed  between  the  choir 
and  the  chancel  of  the  church.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  fleche,  i.e.,  that  part  of  it  which  rises  from 
the  floor  of  the  church,  contains  a staircase 
communicating  with  the  choir  of  the  “Religious” 
and  the  crypt  below.  This  singular  and  inte- 
resting [church  is  of  various  dates.  The  crypt 
under  the  nave  (we  call  it  a crypt,  although  it 
is  entirely  above  ground)  and  the  south  door- 
way are  “First  Pointed”  work.  The  chancel, 
which  is  small  and  square-ended,  is  “ Second 
Pointed”;  and  the  nave  is  “Third  Pointed.”  The 
fleche  and  gables  are  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  is  another  fleche  of 
the  same  date,  and  equally  picturesque,  though 
smaller  than  the  one  we  have  described,  over  the 
refectory  of  this  interesting  convent. 

The  little  fleche  or  bell-cot  represented  in 
fig.  S is  from  the  chapel  of  a small  convent  at 
Ambcrg,  in  Bavaria : it  is  probably  a work  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ; and  that  represented  in 
fig.  9 is  from  the  western  end  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Limburg-on-the-Lahn,  and  dates  from  the 
seventeenth  century. 

All  these  examples,  except  figs.  6 and  7,  are 
constructed  of  wood.  Tho  example  from  the 
Minorite  Church  at  Cologne  (fig.  1)  is  entirely 
Severed  with  lead,  and  the  crockets  are  beaten 
>ut  in  that  metal.  The[basement  is  adorned  in  a 
Peculiar  manner  with  a number  of  small  shields. 
The  example  from  St.  Michael’s,  at  Bamberg, 


1 is  also  entirely  covered  with  lead.  The  example 
from  Cassel  (fig.  3)  has  its  spire  and  base 
covered  with  small  slates,  whereas  the  wood  is 
left  exposed  in  the  open  portion  of  the  fleche. 
Fig.  4,  from  the  town-hall  at  Cologne,  is  entirely 
covered  with  lead,  and  is  exceedingly  elaborate. 
Fig.  5,  from  St.  Maria  zu  Capitol,  Cologne,  has 
the  upper  portion  of  its  spire  covered  with  lead, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  spire  with  slate,  tho 
open  portion  covered  with  lead,  and  the  base, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a spire,  covered  with 
slate.  Below  this  fleche  is  a pretty  little  stone 
oriel  window,  forming  internally  the  receptacle 
for  a small  altar.  The  whole  of  this  fleche  has 
been  recently  restored,  and  apparently  with 
considerable  care. 

In  figs.  8 and  9 the  roofs  alone  are  covered 
with  slate,  the  timber  being  left  exposed  in  their 
lower  portions. 


THE  DARLINGTON  FEVER  HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 

Sib, — As  you  are  always  ready  to  expose  in- 
j ustice,  I will,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  recount 
the  grossest  case  that  I have  ever  met  with  in 
the  course  of  my  professional  career. 

The  Town  Council  of  Darlington  invited  the 
local  architects  to  compete  for  two  premiums  for 
an  infectious  hospital.  Five  of  them  complied. 
Four  of  the  designs  being  (as  you  and  most  of 
your  readers  will,  of  course,  expect  all  would 
be)  on  the  “ Pavilion  plan,”  but  varying,  no 
doubt,  in  merit  as  to  carrying  it  out ; the  fifth 
is,  however,  on  the  old  long-abandoned  “ward 
plan,”  with  windows  only  at  one  side  and  one  end, 
and  a window  about  3 ft.  square,  into  a narrow  pas- 
sage. And  will  you  believe  me,  sir,  when  I assure 
you  it  is  a positive  fact  that  although  you,  as  well 
as  Miss  Nightingale  and  others,  have  explained 
and  advocated  the  pavilion  principle  for  years, 
so  that  a complete  revolution  has  been  effected 
in  hospital  construction,  the  Hospital  Committee 
actually  selected  this  “ward”  plan  as  “the 
best;”  and  although  asked  by  the  other  com- 
petitors to  call  in  you,  or  some  other  “ expert  ” 
on  the  subject,  before  making  their  report  to  the 
council,  refused  to  do  so,  but  sent  in  their 
report,  which  was  almost  as  a matter  of  form 
adopted,  only  one  voice  being  lifted  up  in  favour 
of  a skilled  and  impartial  adjudicator,  and  in 
vain  ? 

The  most  painful  part  of  the  affair  is,  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  who  practically 
selected  the  designs,  of  the  three  members 
besides  the  mayor  present,  two  of  them  are  the 
partners  in  business,  and  one  of  them  a “ client,” 
and  considered  to  be  a decided  partisan,  of  the 
architect  whose  design  they  selected  as  the  best. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  Government 
officer  who  has  to  approve  the  plans  of  hospitals 
built  with  public  money  will  not  approve  the 
design,  but  the  committee  of  partners  took  good 
care  not  to  make  any  stipulation  as  to  that  in 
awarding  the  premiums  : only  get  their  friend 
appointed  architect,  and  he  can,  with  the  aid  of 
the  other  designs,  probably  make  a fresh  design 
to  pass. 

Can  you  conceive  a more  cruel  case  of  injus- 
tice to  the  other  competitors  ? And  can  you,  with 
your  great  experience,  suggest  a remedy,  or 
must  they  “grin  and  bear  it  ?” 

“ One  who  likes  Fair  Play.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  visit  of  the  members,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  16th  inst.,  was  paid  to  the  new  build- 
ings for  the  learned  societies,  now  in  course  of 
erection  on  the  old  courtyard  of  Burlington 
House,  at  the  present  time  roofed  in,  the  scaf- 
folding removed  from  it,  and  the  masonry  of  the 
upper  stories  cleaned  down,  and  preparations 
are  being  made  for  beginning  the  internal 
plastering. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting,  held  on 
Friday  evening,  the  22nd,  thanks  were  voted  to 
Messrs.  Banks  & Barry,  the  architects,  for  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  their  building.  A paper 
was  then  read,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  “ On 
Christian  Iconography,”  which  he  defined,  for 
the  purpose  of  his  paper,  as  the  regulation  of 
the  representation  of  holy  things  by  paintings, 
statues,  glass  and  wall  decorations  in  Christian 
churches,  and  their  appendages ; advocating, 
1.  The  employment  of  the  arts  to  teach  the 
people  as  well  as  to  decorate  sacred  buildings, — 
a principle  largely  acted  on  aforetime,  though 
I in  more  modern  times  fallen  into  some  disuse. 

1 Also,  2.  The  application  to  the  different  divisions 


of  churches  of  a set  system  of  decoration,  tho 
reference  in  paintings,  sculpture,  &c.,  only  to1 
subjects  having  a special  and  peculiar  suitability 
to  the  parts  and  their  ordinary  uses.  Basing  his 
remarks  on  the  information  conveyed  in  a single 
view  in  M.  Didron’s  well  - known  “ Manuel 
d’Iconographie  Chretienne,  Grecque  et  Latine;” 
and  instancing  examples  from  England  and  the 
Continent  of  the  traditional  treatment  of  the 
various  walls,  windows,  and  fittings ; Mr.  Birch 
proceeded  to  indicate  what  seemed  to  him  the 
method  of  applying  the  same  to  modem  needs. 
Recommending  most  strongly  the  devotion  of 
the  north  sides  of  all  churches  uniformly  to  the 
history  of  the  older  world,  and  of  the  southern 
sides  to  history  since  the  appearance  of  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  faith ; also,  among  other 
matters,  censuring  the  use  of  holy  symbols  in 
floors,  and  the  introduction  of  memorial  win- 
dows filled  with  delineation  of  modern  build- 
ings or  of  portraits  and  personal  traits.  He 
also  pointed  out  what  seemed  to  him  the  un- 
limited field  for  able  work  if  thorough  schemes  of 
church  completion  became  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception ; though  all  the  work  should  be 
sober  and  dignified,  ho  did  not  consider  there 
was  any  need  to  resort  to  archaic  drawing  to 
obtain  that  repose  and  character.  Treated  at 
first  hand  with  all  the  freshness  of  true  talent, 
the  old  subjects  of  Christian  art  may  take  a 
continual  newness  from  the  artist’s  hand,  even 
though  he  works  within  the  trammels  of  tradi- 
tional iconography.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  some  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity 
for  real  interest  in  the  subjects  depicted,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  permanently  of  value  ; 
and  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  possibility 
of  direct  didactic  result  from  any  art,  or  of  the 
real  usefulness  and  high  character  of  art  pro- 
duced under  mere  prompting.  Notice  was  also 
taken  of  the  avoidance  of  modem  subjects 
in  churches,  an  undesirable  exclusion,  as  the 
speaker  seemed  to  think,  of  a portion  of  the 
world’s  history  that  ought  to  be  interesting 
above  all  others  to  modems  ; and  the  possibility 
of  attaining  completeness  and  interest  with  but 
little  reference  to  tradition  was  hinted  at. 


EXCAVATIONS  IN  ROME. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  take  advantage  of  the 
wide  circulation  of  your  paper  to  make  known  to 
my  numerous  friends  in  England  and  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Roman  Exploration  Fund,  that  I 
have  this  day  been  through  the  subterranean 
passage  from  the  vestibule  of  the  great  ancient 
Mamertino  Prison  (commonly  called  the  Prison 
of  St.  Peter),  under  the  Church  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, near  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and 
the  principal  chambers  of  that  prison  called  the 
Lautumiae,  now  cellars  under  the  houses  in  the 
Via  di  Marforio  and  the  Vicolo  del  Ghettarello  ? 
Tliis  passage  is  80  yards  long,  nearly  2 high, 
and  1 wide,  and  the  construction  as  well  as  that 
of  the  prison  is  of  the  large  blocks  of  tufa, 
usually  called  in  Rome  the  walls  of  the  kings, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  earliest  part  of  tho 
Cloaca  Maxima.  The  excavation  of  this  passage 
has  been  a tedious,  difficult,  and  expensive  work, 
and  I hope  it  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the 
subscribers.  It  clearly  settles  another  long  dis- 
puted question  among  scholars,  and  demon- 
strates that  this  is  the  prison  in  the  middle  of 
the  City,  mentioned  by  Livy  as  made  in  the 
time  of  Ancus  Martius  (A.  U.  C.  121 ; B.  C.  632. 
Livii  Hist.,  lib.  i.,  c.  33).  All  the  disputed 
points  in  the  historical  topography  of  Rome 
might  be  settled  and  demonstrated  in  the  same 
manner,  if  the  necessary  funds  were  forth- 
coming. I have  had  plans  and  sections  made  of 
this,  and  shall  have  them  published  as  soon  aa 
possible  and  sent  to  the  subscribers. 

John  Henry  Parker,  C.B. 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE- 
ART  SCHOOLS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  South  Kensington 
District  Schools  last  week,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay, 
who  distributed  the  prizes  gained  by  the  students, 
said  he  had  been  asked  by  Mr.  Cole  to  suggest 
anything  he  thought  needful  with  regard  to  the 
schools,  and  he  had  mentioned  the  subject  of 
domestic  architecture.  He  proposed  to  offer  a 
prize  of  51.  to  the  student  who  should  produce 
the  best  design  for  a dwelling-house  to  be  erected 
on  a given  plot  of  ground  in  town  or  country. 
He  also  proposed  to  give  a prize  of  51.  for  the 
best  study,  executed  in  marble,  from  a design 
from  the  antique.  It  might  be  but  a part  of  a 
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figure,"  for  probably  a whole  figure  would  be 
found  to  be  too  cogtly  as  regarded  the  material. 
He  would  also  giro  a prize  of  51.  for  tho  best 
understood  and  most  gracefully  arranged  drapery 
copied  from  life  j not  to  be  elaborately  finished, 
but  to  bo  sketched  so  as  to  serve,  if  needful,  for 
elaboration  afterwards ; we  had  many  such 
sketches  by  Raffaelle,  from  which  one  who 
understood  drapery  could  readily  see  how  that 
master  had  intended  that  the  details  should  be 
filled  in.  He  thought  that  a number  of  draperies 
should  be  provided  for  the  school,  and  that  the 
students  should  study  them  placed  upon  one 
another,  and  variously  arranged. 


NEW  RAILWAY  STATION  AND 
RE-ARRANGEMENTS,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

ROAD. 

The  works  now  going  forward  in  connexion 
with  the  loop  line  of  railway  from  the  main  line 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  High  - level  line,  involve 
a very  important  reconstruction  of  the  Lough- 
borough - road  station  arrangements.  The 
present  booking-offices  and  station  at  Lough- 
borough-road  are  very  inconvenient  and  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  the  traffic,  the  only 
accommodation  for  'passengers  being  under  two 
of  the  company’s  arches,  whilst  the  approaches 
to  the  railway  platforms  are  still  more  unsatis- 
factory. On  the  completion  and  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Junction,  a great  improvement 
will  take  place  in  this  respect.  The  directors 
have  resolved  altogether  to  close  the  present 
booking-offices  and  approaches,  and  to  erect  a 
large  and  commodious  new  station  on  tho  street 
level,  on  a plot  of  ground  fronting  Coldharbour- 
lane.  The  exact  site  of  the  new  station  will  be 
in  the  fork  between  the  main  line  and  the  new 
junction  line  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  nowin  course 
of  construction. 


Glass— Methods  of  Making  Glass.  Lecture  III. 

Manufacture  of  Glass  (continued)— Coloured 
Glasses— Glass  Staining— Glass  as  a Deco- 
rative Material — Glass  Painting.  Lecture  IV. 
— Glass  Painting  (continued) — Mosaics— Ena- 
mels. Lecture  V.  — Styles  of  Glass  Painting 
-Illustrations  with  the  Electric  Light,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Nature  of  Colour.  Lecture  YI. — 
Silicates  as  Painting  Vehicles,  and  some  other 
of  their  Useful  Applications  in  the  Arts. 

Every  member  has  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing two  friends  to  each  lecture. 


pended  in  excavations)  from  tho  commencement  of  tho 
year  132-1  to  the  present  time  (March  31st,  1871),  778,814/. 
5s.  lid. ; 2.  Total  amount  expended  during  the  same 
period  on  account  of  annual  cost  of  the  establishment  and 
other  outgoings,  1,6-13,786/.  12s.  4id.  ; 3.  Total  amount 
expended  on  building  account,  including  furniture,  lutings, 
and  architects’  commission,  from  Michaelmas,  1823  (when 
buildings  were  commenced),  to  the  31st  March,  1871, 
9,068/.  os.  Id. 


MARBLES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERIES. 


given  estimates  to  several  builders  for  the 
a put  up  at  the  National  Gallery,  our 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  Ordinary  Meeting,  held  on  the  18th  of 
March,  the  paper  read  was, — “ On  the  Fall  of 
the  Biick  Dome  of  the  Koltovsko'io  Church,  at 
St.  Petersburg ; with  an  Account  of  its  Con- 
struction, and  the  Theory  proposed  for  the  Safe 
Erection  of  such  Structures  : being  a Commu- 
nication from  M.  Bernhard,  Architect,  of  St. 
Petersburg,”  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth. 

The  following  have  been  elected  as  honorary 
and  corresponding  members  : — Mons.  Esperan- 
dien,  of  Marseilles  ; II  Cavaliere  Guiseppe 
Fiorelli,  of  Naples  ; II  Cavaliere  Antonio  Cipolla, 
of  Rome  ; II  Cavaliere  Enrico  Alvino,  of  Naples  ; 
II  Cavaliere  Pietro  Rosa,  of  Rome. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  council  with 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  new  members,  it 
has  been  resolved  that, — 

" The  Nomination  Paper  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
separate  written  statement  by  the  applicant  as  to  his  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  case  of  Associates,  and  as  to  his 
professional  education  and  works  in  the  case  of  Fellows  ■ 
and  by  another  written  statement  by  one  of  the  three 
Fellows  who  have  signed  the  Nomination  Paper,  giving 
particulars  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  candidate  in  the 
case  of  Associates,  and  of  his 
didate  and  his  works  in  the  cas 


. permitted  to  remark,  on  behalf  of  oursolves  and  others 
who  have  estimated  for  the  same,  that  we  think  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  us  were  any  estimate  for  Irish  marbles 
accepted,  the  difference  in  price  being  so  considerable  as 
to  make  our  prices  appear  extremely  high  to  those  who 


to  make  our  prices  appear  extremely  nigu  io  inose  wuu 
do  not  understand  the  difference  between  the  marbles ; 
and  we  are  also  doubtful  if  Irish  green  could  be  obtained 
the  sizo  required,  viz.,  13  ft.  9 in.  long,  20  in.  diameter 
each,  in  one  stone,  and  certainly  in  colour  it  would  be 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Genoa  green. 

As  other  marble  merchants  may  have  given  estimates 
for  Irish  green  and  black  marbles  to  the  same  builders  to 
whom  we  have  given  our  estimates  according  to  the 
specification,  it  is  likely  to  add  to  our  prejudice  and  do  us 
injury,  unless  it  is  shown  that  there  is  a great  diiiercnca 
in  the  price  of  tho  different  marbles. 


ST.  MARY  WOOLNOTH. 

Sir, — There  axe  rumours  afloat  that  the  ex- 
istence of  Hawksmoor’s  noble  church,  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth  (admirably  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Lombard-street),  is  included  under  the  London 
Churches  Act. 

I am  sure  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  this  fact 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  who  care  for  the 
old  architecture  of  England,  in  a rally  for  its  pre- 
servation. The  works  of  Hawksmoor  are  not  so 
many  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  so  excellent  a 
specimen  of  an  artist  in  whose  hands  the  modified 
Italian  of  Wren  assumed  a peculiar  character  of 
dignified  picturesqueness.  Vigil. 

*#*  We  fully  agree  with  the  expression  of  our 
correspondent,  and  hope  to  be  speedily  assured 
that  no  such  disaster  as  the  destruction  of  this 
building  will  be  allowed  to  occur. 


HEALTH  ATHORISMS. 

Sir, — I in  common  with  some  other  “ women 
workers  ” in  a densely-populated  neighbourhood, 
take  charge  of  a class  in  the  Sunday  School ; 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  suggest  through 
your  columns  that,  as  well  as  the  present  beauti- 
ful Scripture  mottoes  which  we  distribute  to  the 
children  on  cards  and  other  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, we  could  at  the  same  time  do  much  good 
by  a similar  dispersion  of  some  of  your  sanitary 
maxims  or  Health  Aphorisms,  such  as, 


_ . W.  Bird  & Co. 

Wo  have  received  three  other  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject* but  must  refer  the  writers  to  the  architect. 


TUNNEL  UNDER  THE  CHANNEL. 


Sir,— As  the  subject  of  effecting  an  improved  com- 
munication between  England  and  the  Continent  by  means 
of  a tunnel  is  occupying  considerable  attention  just  now, 
I think  it  would  be  well  that  the  most  practicable  site 
should  be  selected.  To  my  mind  tho  line  proposed  by 
Mr.  G.  Remington  from  Dungeness  to  Cape  Gnsuez  is  tho 
best  for  by  it  the  chalk  formation  which  is  so  porous 
would  be  entirely  avoided,  and  the  works  would  be  carried 
through  the  Wealden,  containing  beds  ot  strong  clay  ancl 
other  impervious  strata.  . , , , 

This  line  has  the  advantage  of  starting  from  a low  level, 
and  therefore  the  level  required  under  the  Channel  would 
be  more  readily  attained,  the  approaches  could  be  in  open 
cutting,  and  the  tunnel  would  not  exceed  twenty-six  miles 
in  length  Following  this  route,  the  shoal  in  mid-channel 
affords  great  facilities  for  sinking  an  intermediate  shaft, 
so  that  only  half  the  time  would  be  required  than  it 
driven  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  Dungeness  line  would  shorten  tho  distance  between 
London  and  Paris,  and  would  afford  greater  facilities  lor 
uniting  with  all  the  existing  railways,  and  would  therelore 
give  the  public  greater  accommodation. 

That  to  insist  upon  the  idea  of  tunnelling  through  the 
chalk,  when  such  strata  as  the  wealden  are  so  near  at 
hand,  appears  to  me  to  be  a great  engmeeringnustake, e 


it  must.be  evident  tnat  me  amount  oi  ou.ww.,  u.  ....j 
other  amount  for  proposed  works  could  be  laid  out  to 
better  advantage  if  employed  on  works  at  Dungeness. 

I think  that  the  secretary  of  the  company  has,  in  his 
letter  published  in  your  paper  of  the  9th  March,  come  to 
erroneous  conclusions  when  he  refers  to  collieries  and 
lead  mines  under  the  sea,  as  the  strata  through  which 
these  works  are  carried  are  not  chalk,  but  generally  com- 
pact  and  impervious.  . , „ _ ..  . I 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  Dungeness  line  is 
the  proper  one  to  follow,  and  that  the  works  may  be 
arried  out  with  the  certainty  of  success. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS  AND 
DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

At  tlie  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Works  on  the  22nd,  Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor  wished  to 
ask  the  Superintending  Architect  whether  Mr. 
Power,  the  district  surveyor  of  the  southern 
district,  was  entitled  to  charge  10s.  6d.  each  for 
inspecting  the  parapets  and  roofs  of  their  build- 
ings in  Ludgate-hill  before  Thanksgiving  Day. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  tho  district  surveyor  was 
entitled  to  make  this  charge  for  buildings  not 
inspected. 

The  Superintending  Architect  said  that  the 
district  surveyors  were  directed  by  order  of  the 
Board  to  make  an  inspection  of  roofs  and 
parapet  walls,  and  he  believed  that  was  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Elt  said  he  seconded  the  motion,  and  that 
all  that  was  required  was  that  notices  should  be 
served  upon  the  householders,  drawing  their 
attention  to  means  being  taken  for  their  security. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 


A suggestion  from  your  able  pen  might  so  in- 
fluence the  administrative  department  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Societies  that  they  would  be  in- 
duced to  print  these.  Priscilla. 


EXPENDITURE  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERIES  AND  MUSEUMS. 

A return  has  been  furnished  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  tho  motion  of  Lord  Overstone,  as  to  the 
sums  expended  on  the  following  public  galleries 
and  museums : — 


J.  H. 


•GLASS  AND  GLASS  PAINTING,  SOCIETY 
OF  ARTS. 

The  next  course  of  Cantor  Lectures  to  be 
delivered  on  Monday  evenings,  commencing  on 
the  8th  of  April,  will  treat  of  Glass  and  Glass 
Painting,  as  the  following  heads  show  : — 

Lecture  I.— On  Silicon,  Silica,  and  compound 
of  these  with  other  substances — Fluorine,  &c. 
Lecture  II. — Solvents  of  Silicic  Acid — Silicates 
— Glass  (composition  of)  — Different  Kinds  of 


National  Gallery. — 1.  Total  amount  expended  on  ac- 
count of  purchases  from  the  date  of  its  commencement  to 
the  present  time,  337,195/.  9s.  lOd. ; 2.  Total  amount 
pended  during  the  same  period  on  nccount  of  annual  cost 
of  the  establishment  and  other  outgoings,  133,384/.  11s.  ; 
3.  Total  amount  expended  on  building  account,  102,490/. 
Is.  8d.  Note. — The  amount  of  7,014/.  6s.  9d.  was  received 
by  sale  of  catalogues  to  March  31st,  1871,  and  paid  over 
to  her  Majesty’s  Exchequer. 

South  Kensington  Museum. — 1.  Total  amount  expended 
on  account  of  purchases,  from  the  date  of  its  commence- 
ment, in  1853,  to  the  present  time  (March  31st,  1871), 
308,697/.  28.  7d. ; 2.  Total  amount  expended  during  the 
same  period  on  account  of  annual  cost  of  the  establish- 
ment and  other  outgoings  (including  schools  of  science 


THE  INNS  OF  COURT  HOTEL. 

The  Inns  of  Court  Hotel  in  Holborn,  which, 
since  its  erection,  has  been  extensively  used 
by  members  of  the  legal  profession,  is,  neverthe- 
less, now  in  liquidation,  and  has  just  been  dis- 
posed of  by  public  auction,  at  the  Mart,  Token, 
house-yard,  by  Messrs.  Norton,  Twist,  &Watney, 
the  sale  including  the  unfinished  building  in 
Lincoln’  s-inn-fields,  and  the  whole  covering  half 
an  acre  of  freehold  land.  The  upset  price  of 
the  property  was  48,5501.  There  was  a very 
numerous  attendance,  and  a spirited  competition 
for  the  property  took  place.  It  was  ultimately 
knocked  down  at  52,7001.  to  Mr.  Henry  Allbutt, 
who,  it  is  understood,  has  purchased  it  on  behalf 
of  the  Midland  Land  Corporation  of  Birmingham.' 
The  previous  bidder  was  Mr.  Tewson,  of  the  firm 
of  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Farmer,  who  offered 
52,6001.  on  behalf  of  a client.  It  is  a matter  of 
surprise  that  the  property  did  not  realiso  a 
higher  sum  when,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  auctioneer,  the  amount  at  which  it  was 
knocked  down  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  the  site. 


building  account,  231,740/.  5s.  9d. 

National  Portrait  Gallery. — 1.  Total  amount  expended 
on  account  of  purchases,  from  the  date  of  its  commence- 
ment to  the  present  time  (March  3 1st,  1871),  14,-183/.  7s.  3d. ; 
2.  Total  amount  expended  during  the  same  period  on 
account  of  annual  cost  of  the  establishment  and  other  out- 
goings, 11,395/.  -Is.  9d.  ; 3.  Total  amount  expended  on 
building  account  (including  rent),  4,320/.  4s.  2d. 

British  Museum. — 1.  Total  amount  expended  on  account 
of  purchases  and  acquisitions  (including  the  amount  ex- 


PORTLAND  DRAINAGE  COMPETITION. 


-In  your  impression  of  the  9th  inst.  “An  Engi- 
neer " inquires  what  has  become  of  the  above  compel  ition, 
and  complains  that  he  has  been  unable  to  get  any  informarf 
tion  about  it  since  the  plans  were  sent  in. 

We  imagine  that  he  is  not  singular  in  this  respect,  and 
that  it  will  be  found  that  the  competitors  have  been  left 
;ather  their  information  as  best  they 
from  private  sources.  , 

’ tker» 


almost  entirely  to  gat 

could  from  the  local  newspapers . — r. 

In  this  manner  we  are  enabled  to  give  him  and  c 
whom  it  may  concern  the  following  history  of  the  case. 

Six  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in,  and  a notice  of  them  witJr 
the  various  estimates  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  and 
also  in  the  Builder,— the  estimates,  however,  being  m some 
instances  incorrectly  given.  The  plans  were  subsequently 
on  view  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Fortune’s  Well,  for  a week. 
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The  Local  Board  being  unable  to  decide  for  themselves 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  different  schemes,  determined  to 
call  in  professional  assistance,  and  ultimately  appointed 
an  architect  of  Weymouth  to  report  on  them. 

His  report  was  received  at  a meeting  of  the  Local  Board 
on  16th  November,  the  local  papers  giving  a full  account 
of  the  meeting  and  a summary  of  the  report,  in  which  the 
competitors  were  placed  in  the  following  order 
“Thorough,”  “ Sero  ac  Spero,”  “ Faire  mou  devoir,” 
“ Sauitas  No.  1,”  “ Experience,"  “ Sauitas  No.  .2  ; ” and 
the  Board  proceeded  to  award  the  first  premium  of  402.  to 
“ Thorough,”  and  the  second,  of  302. , to  “Experience." 
The  envelopes  containing  the  names  of  the  competitors 
were,  however,  left  unopened. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  on  18th  December,  during  a 
discussion  as  to  carrying  out  part  of  the  drainage  of 
Fortune's  Well,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  have  a 
proper  surveyor  to  superintend  the  works.  This  seems  to 
have  been  decided  on  at  a subsequent  meeting,  for  in  the 
local  papers  of  6th  January  an  advertisement  appeared  for 
a “Drainage  Surveyor,"  to  superintend  the  carrying  out 
of  certain  drainage  works,  “ and  to  perform  all  the  duties 
connected  with  and  pertaining  to  the  office  of  surveyor  to 
the  Portland  district  under  the  Local  Government  Act 
1858."  “ Salary  about  1002.  a-year.” 

W e immediately  wrote  to  the  clerk  to  the  Board  asking 
if  the  Board  intended  ignoring  the  competitors,  and  carry- 
ing out  the  works  themselves,  and  received  answer  that 
neither  of  tho  plans  was  what  the  Board  would  wish 
carried  out,  nud  that  their  present  surveyor  being  inca- 
pable of  drawing  a plan,  they  felt  they  required  a superior 
person  where  there  was  so  much  to  do. 

As  this  was  not  very  explicit,  we  sent  a letter  to  the 
Board  (timed  so  as  to  arrive  with  the  applications  for  office 
of  surveyor)  putting  forward  our  claim  to  carry  out  the 
works,  on  the  grouud  of  our  plans  having  been  awarded 
the  first  premium,  and  the  instructions  issued  to  compe- 
titors stating  that  the  claims  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
plans,  &c.  were  chosen  should  have  “the  Board's  favour- 
able consideration.”  We  also  offered  to  attend  the  Board 
to  explain  the  details  of  our  plans  and  to  give  any  other 
information  that  might  be  required. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  this  letter;  but  in  the  local 
papers  of  27th  January  appeared  an  account  of  a meeting 
of  the  Local  Board  (probably  17th  January),  at  which 
several  applications  for  the  office  of  surveyor  were  received. 
Our  letter  is  not  mentioned,  but  a letter  from  " Expe- 
rience," in  his  own  name,  is  given  in  full,  offering  to  carry 
out  his  own  plan  at  a salary  of  1502.  lor  twelve  months, 
aud,  after  a aisoussion,  he  was  appointed  surveyor  to  the 
Board,  subject  to  his  agreeing  to  undertake  the  duties  set 
out  in  the  advertisement,  nud  to  his  plans  being  approved 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

W e at  once  protested  against  the  course  adopted  by  tho 
Board  in  appointing  the  second  premium  competitor  to 
cany  out  the  drainage  works  at  a higher  salary  than  that 
named  in  the  advertisement,  without  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  our  torms. 

Our  letter  was  considered  at  a Board  meeting  on  8th 
February,  aud  on  the  16th  we  received  answer  that  the 
Board  had  decided  not  to  carry  out  either  of  the  plans 
sent  in  by  competitors ; that  the  plans  by  “Experience” 
were  most  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Harrison,  who  conducted  the  inquiry  instituted  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but  that  our  plans  ns  a 
whole  were  considered  the  most  complete  and  elaborated. 

The  newspaper  report  of  the  meeting,  however,  states 
that  a letter  from  “ Experience,”  accepting  the  offer  of 
the  Board,  was  approved  of,  aud,  with  regard  to  sending 
his  plans  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  give  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  him  ns  to  various  alterations  required.  At  the 
adjourned  meeting  ou  12th  February  a resolution  was 
passed  that  no  alterations  should  be  mado  in  tho  plans 
until  the  next  general  meeting. 

We  have  since  written  to  ask  whether  the  letter  wo 
received  from  the  Board  or  the  newspaper  report  is  to  bo 
taken  as  correct,  as  we  considered  them  at  variance,  but 
we  have  as  yet  received  no  answer. 

The  above  we  believe  is  a correct  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  case  down  to  the  present  time, — any  comment  upon 
it  we  think  would  be  superfluous. 

Walter  H.  Glennie, 

W.  Langton  Coke, 

Authors  of  the  Plans,  &c.  marked  “ Thorough." 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — Tho  subscription  towards  the 
restoration  of  St.  Giles’s  Church,  though  as  yet 
only  promoted  in  a private  way,  has  reached  the 
sum  of  1,900Z.,  being  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  required  for  the  first  stage  of  the  under- 
taking,— that  is  to  say,  the  renovation  of  the 
High  Church.  The  committee  are  having  specifi- 
cations prepared,  with  a view  to  obtain  estimates 
for  the  work,  which  is  intended  to  be  commenced 
immediately  after  the  General  Assembly’s  meet- 
ing in  May.  When  the  choir  of  the  old  cathedral 
shall  have  thus  been  restored  to  a proper  condi- 
tion, says  the  Scotsman,  the  committee  will  direct 
their  attention  to  other  parts  of  the  building. 
The  portion  occupied  by  Trinity  College  congre- 
gation will  probably  bo  vacated  at  no  distant 
date,  on  the  completion  of  the  new  church  in 
Jeffery-street.  This  portion,  accordingly,  will 
next  fall  to  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  a 
general  plan  for  opening  up  the  entire  building, 
Df  which  the  restoration  of  tho  choir,  now 
arranged  for,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  instal- 
ment. In  course  of  time,  we  may  hope  to  see 
;ho  Metropolitan  Cathedral  cleared  of  its  present 
Jisfigurements. 

Wide. — One  of  the  recent  additions  made  to 
the  architecture  of  Pulteney-town  is  a new  shop, 
(pays  the  John  O’ Groat's  Journal,  which  has  just 
ipeen  opened  by  Messrs.  Gow  & Sons,  merchants, 
it  the  junction  of  Dempster- street  and  the 
(couth-road,  and  opposite  Thurso-street.  The 
|)uilding  is  of  dressed  freestone,  and  has  four 


front  windows  of  plate  glass,  9 ft.  by  6 ft.  The 
interior  accommodation  and  fittings  are  com- 
plete. The  building  plans  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  J.  Ross,  Inverness,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Harper  of 
this  town.  The  mason  work  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Gow  & Sinclair,  builders ; and  the  joiner  work 
by  Mr.  John  Bain,  jun., — the  whole  having  been 
done  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Messrs. 
Gow  & Sons,  for  whom  the  work  was  performed. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  wood,  varnished,  thus 
giving  a clean  and  airy  appearance  to  the 
interior.  A villa  which  is  being  erected  in  the 
new  street  which  has  been  opened  off  the  South- 
road,  opposite  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  is  nearly 
finished;  and  the  new  Pulteney-town  Free  Church 
Manse  will  be  forthwith  commenced  in  the  same 
street. 

Deslcford. — A new  church,  according  to  the 
Elgm  Courant,  has  been  opened  for  divine  service 
at  Deskford.  The  old  church  overlooks  the 
Deslcford  Bum;  the  new  one  is  built  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  farther  west,  and  close  to  the 
turnpike  road  between  Cullen  and  Keith.  The 
Earl  of  Seafield  is  the  only  proprietor  in  the 
parish,  and  has  built  the  new  church  at  a cost  of 
about  1,000Z.  There  is  accommodation  for  500 
persons.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Pointed 
Gothic.  It  is  surrounded  with  a walled-in 
shrubbery,  and  stands  east  and  west.  The 
fagade  is  to  the  west.  Over  the  entrance- 
door,  of  Mediaaval  form,  there  is  a two-light 
window,  with  tracery  above  it.  On  each  side  of 
this  window  is  a lancet  one,  and  tho  fagade  is 
surmounted  with  a belfry  and  bell,  the  first  in 
keeping  with  the  architecture  beneath  it.  In 
what  may  be  called  the  imitation  transepts  on 
each  side  of  the  church  there  are  three-light 
windows,  with  different  tracery  above  them 
from  that  in  the  one  over  the  door.  The  other 
side  windows  are  single  lancet  ones,  all  in 
diamond  panes.  The  vestry  stands  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church.  The  gallery  in  the  west  end 
is  high  above  the  ground-floor,  supported  on 
ornamental  pillars.  The  architect  was  Mr.  John 
Miller,  Cullen  House,  the  architect  on  the  estate; 
the  mason,  Mr.  Win.  Bennett,  Cullen ; the  car- 
penters were  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Duffus ; and  the 
slater  was  Mr.  Alex.  Desson. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hull. — The  foundation-stone  of  a boys’  school 
in  connexion  with  St.  Paul’s  Church  has  been 
laid.  The  site  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
vicarage,  and  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Liddell. 
The  edifice  wall  consist  of  two  main  schools  and 
two  class-rooms,  and  are  capable  of  accom- 
modating 390  boys.  The  main  front  is  to  be 
towards  St.  Paul’s-street,  and  immediately  ad- 
joining the  vicarage.  The  building  is  designed 
after  an  early  type  of  Medico val  architecture  to 
harmonise  with  the  church,  school,  and  vicarage 
already  erected,  and  is  to  be  executed  in  red 
brickwork,  with  Yorkshire  stone  dressings.  It 
will  have  an  open-timbered  roof,  and  be  plas- 
tered internally.  The  work  has  been  let  by 
competition  to  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Hull ; the  archi- 
tect being  Mr.  Samuel  Musgrave. 

Reigate. — The  new  boys’  school  at  St.  Mat- 
thew’s, Redhill,  has  been  opened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  new  building  has  been 
erected,  under  contract,  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  from 
designs  gratuitously  furnished  by  Mr.  Hesketh, 
of  tho  Mount,  Redhill.  The  new  building, 
standing  as  it  does  behind  the  girls’  school,  and 
consequently  almost  hidden  from  view,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  an  additional  architectural 
ornament  to  the  town.  The  site  was  gratui- 
tously presented  by  the  Rev.  H.  Brass,  and  the 
situation  is  convenient.  The  school  itself  has 
cost  1,0001.,  but  another  150Z.  have  been  ex- 
pended in  putting  the  girls’  school  in  thorough 
repair,  whilst  other  necessary  expenses  for 
drainage,  fencing,  warming  apparatus,  &c.,  have 
brought  the  total  expenditure  up  to  1,400Z.,  of 
which  sum  about  100Z.  have  yet  to  be  raised. 

Shaftesbury. — Schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England  are  about  to  be  built  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Shaftesbury,  to  afford 
accommodation  for  ninety  boys  and  girls  (mixed) 
and  eighty-five  infants  respectively.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  James  Soppitt,  of  Shaftesbury. 

Tisbury. — A school  is  about  to  be  built  in  this 
parish,  to  accommodate  ninety-two  infants. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Soppit,  of  Shaftes- 
bury. 

Llanfoist.  — The  foundation-stone  of  new 
schools  about  to  be  erected  at  Llanfoist,  near 
Abergavenny,  has  been  laid.  At  the  foot  of  the 
gigantic  Blorange  Mountain  stands  the  little 


village,  and  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the 
parish  church,  now  crumbling  in  decay,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  ei’ect  the  new  school  buildings,  which 
will  consequently  stand  on  a considerable  emi- 
nence, overlooking  the  town  of  Abergavenny,  and 
in  full  view  of  the  Holy  Moimtain,  the  Little 
Skirrid,  tho  Sugar  Loaf,  and  many  other  peaks 
of  the  Black  Mountain  range.  The  new  schools 
are  being  erected  to  supply  a want  long  felt,  and, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  have  not  deemed 
it  advisable  to  place  themselves  under  the  govern- 
ance of  the  School  Board,  private  subscription 
was  the  only  means  by  which  the  scheme  could 
be  carried  out,  and  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  due 
to  the  late  Mr.  Crawshay  Bailey  that  the  erection 
of  new  school  buildings  has  become  practicable. 
The  school  is  being  built  upon  a portion  of  the 
glebe  land,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Neville, 
architect,  Abergavenny,  and  Mr.  Foster,  of  Aber- 
gavenny, has  undertaken  the  contract  for  the 
sum  of  318Z.  The  building  null  be  of  native 
stone,  which  is  very  durable,  and  the  main  school- 
room will  be  30  ft.  in  length,  by  17  ft.  in  width, 
whilst  the  adjoining  class-room  will  measure 
14  ft.  by  12  ft.  Accommodation  will  be  afforded 
for  84  children,  allowing  8 ft.  space  for  each 
child.  Registers  of  a new  kind,  invented  by  the 
architect  a short  time  ago,  and  adapted  to  unions 
and  sick- wards,  will  be  introduced.  Provision 
has  been  made  in  the  plans  for  the  addition  of  a 
master’s  house  at  some  future  time. 


Ifrohs;  Hcrafaifr. 

Practical  Geometry  for  the  Architect,  Engineer, 
Surveyor,  and  Mechanic.  By  E.  Wyndham 
Tarn,  M.A.,  Architect.  London : Lockwood 
& Co.  1871. 

This  is  a work  of  remarkable  merit  in  its  class, 
and  will  be  found  of  real  use  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  The  rules  laid  down  are  sim- 
plified, and  they  are  fully  illustrated  by  164  wood 
engravings.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  find 
a separate  chapter  on  the  theory  of  domes,  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Tam  has  elsewhere  shown 
himself  well  informed. 


The  Monumental  Inscriptions  of  Middlesex.  With 
Biographical  Notices  and  Descriptions  of 
Armorial  Bea/rings.  Vol.  II.  By  Frederick 
Teague  Cansick.  London : J.  R.  Smith, 
Soho-square.  1872. 

In  this  second  volume  of  a work,  the  first  volume 
of  which  has  already  been  favourably  noticed  in 
the  Builder,  the  collection  of  epitaphs,  copied 
from  the  existing  monuments  of  distinguished 
and  noted  characters  in  the  cemeteries  and 
churches  of  Saint  Pancras,  Middlesex,  is  com- 
pleted ; and  although  not  so  curious  and  interest- 
ing as  a whole,  probably,  as  the  first  volume,  the 
record  of  them  will  become  more  valuable  as 
time  runs  on.  Mr.  Cansick,  we  believe,  contem- 
plates the  publication  of  other  volumes  of  a 
similar  kind  as  to  city  churches  and  churchyards. 


VARIORUM. 

In  English  Exhibitions  sufficient  attention 
has  not  been  paid  to  mining  and  metallurgy, 
their  processes  and  products.  The  Mining 
Magazine  has  the  following  remarks  on  the 
subject: — “What  is  wanted  is  a more  correct 
classification,  coupled  with  a more  complete 
organisation.  When  it  comes  to  the  turn  of  mining 
and  metallurgy  in  the  Annual  Exhibitions  at 
South  Kensington,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  classi- 
fication of  1862,  the  best  we  have  yet  had,  will 
be  followed,  -with  the  improvements  that  expe- 
rience cannot  fail  to  have  suggested  to  those 
intrusted  with  the  arrangements  of  the  class  or 
classes.  We  should  like  to  see,  in  order  of  their 
localities,-  and  in  connexion  with  similar  pro- 
ducts of  other  countries,  a complete  assortment, 
— first,  of  the  various  ores  precisely  in  the 
state  in  which  they  are  found ; secondly, 
of  the  ores  in  the  various  stages  of  dressing; 
next,  as  they  assume  a defined  shape  as 
metals;  and  fourthly,  as  they  are  applied  in 
the  primary  stages  of  manufacture.  We  would 
suggest  as  a model  of  what  we  mean  the 
arrangement  of  woods  shown  in  the  Colonial 
Department  in  1862,  than  which  nothing  could 

well  have  been  more  perfect. Speaking  of 

glass  for  horticultural  purposes,  the  Gardener’s 
Magazine  remarks, — 

“ The  selection  of  glass  for  horticultural  purposes 
receives  far  less  attention  than  the  case  demands,  espe- 
cially in  gardens  where  glass  is  largely  employed.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  leaves  or  plants  blotched 
and  spotted,  sometimes  pierced  with  holes,  in  consequence- 
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of  inequalities  in  t lie  texture  of  the  glass,  and  the  conse- 
quent focussing  of  the  sun’s  rays  upon  them,  the  specks 
and  hubbies  in  the  glass  constituting  so  many  little 
‘burning-glasses.’  In  other  cases  vre  see  plants  drawn 
and  of  a sickly  colour  through  deficiency  ol  light,  and 
when  this  occurs  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruit  is 
reduced  considerably  below  the  degree  of  possibility,  for 
light  is  the  grand  agent  in  the  promotion  of  a healthy 
-development  of  all  vegetable  tissues  and  secretions.  There 
is  much  bad  glass  in  the  market,  and  it  meets  with  a ready 
salo  because  of  its  apparent  cheapness  ; but  in  no  depart- 
ment of  horticulture  is  it  of  more  importance  to  secure  a 
good  article,  and  that  which  commands  a comparatively 

high  price  is  usually  the  cheapest  in  the  end The 

best  glass  for  ordinary  purposes  is  21-ounce  sheet.  It  is 
usually  of  good  quality;  but,  as  above  remarked,  there 
are  bad  samples  in  the  market.  In  making  a purchase  of 
glass,  the  buyer  should  see  that  it  is  free  from  specks  and 
bubbles,  and  the  examination  of  a few  sheets  will  suffice 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  whole.  To  be  lured  by 
mere  cheapness  is  to  jeopardise  the  prospects  of  the 
gardener,  and  low-priced  Belgian  glass  should  always  be 
purchased  with  caution.  An  even  texture  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  fortunately  a person  who  has  had  but 
little  experience  in  the  purchase  of  glass  may  very  quickly 
determine  if  a sample  is  faulty;  for,  in  truth,  the  faults 
cannot  be  hidden,  and,  to  quote  the  elder  Mathews,  when 
he  looked  through  a hole  in  the  frying-pan  on  the  stage, 
we  may,  if  we  buy  rubbish,  easily  1 see  through  our 
folly.’ 


PisrcIIaiua. 

Dover. — Building  operations  at  Dover  Castle 
have  been  enlivened  by  the  frequent  discovery 
ofj  human  skeletons.  Recently  a skeleton  was 
found  by  the  workmen  in  the  course  of  their 
excavations  for  the  battery  in  front  of  the 
military  hospital ; and  another  has  been  dug  up 
at  the  south  side  of  the  Pharos.  It  was  lying  in 
a horizontal  position,  with  the  fleshless  hands 
crossed  over  the  bony  framework  of  the  breast. 
The  arches  in  the  Pharos,  blocked  up  in  the  time 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  are  now  being  again 
exposed  to  the  light  of  day.  Lieutenant  Peck, 
R.E.,  has  charge  of  the  restoration,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  was  seen  that  the  Pharos  goes  down 
into  the  earth  about  6 ft.,  and  is  built  on  a bed 
of  clay,  free  from  grit  or  foreign  matter  of 
any  kind.  During  the  excavations  a stone  was 
found  bearing  the  inscription,  “St.  Radigund’s.” 
Public  attention  at  Deal  is  engrossed  with  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  tramway  from  Ramsgate, 
through  Deal,  to  Dover,  all  the  towns  giving 
their  approval,  the  opposition  that  has  been 
encountered  being  from  the  country  gentlemen 
and  farmers.  Irritation  is  felt  that,  as  upwards 
of  70,000  persons  have  signified  their  desire  for 
this  method  of  communication  (notably  between 
Deal  and  Dover),  there  should  be  any  difficulty 
placed  in  the  way  by  those  to  whom  a tramway 
is  no  desideratum. 

Processes  for  Ornamenting  Glass  are 

given  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Fa/rberei , No.  20, 
1871,  by  F.  Springmiihl.  Bleached  shellac  is 
coloured  by  alcoholic  solutions  of  any  of  the 
aniline  colours  ; this  is  spread  upon  glass  or  mica 
after  they  have  been  warmed.  Gun-cotton,  dis- 
solved in  ether,  when  coloured  with  any  of  the 
aniline  dyes,  forms  beautifully-tinted  films.  This 
coloured  collodion  can  be  cut  into  any  pattern, 
and  the  film  attached  to  any  transparent  surface. 
These  processes  remind  us  of  those  suggested  in 
the  Builder  many  years  ago.  One  of  these  was 
the  conversion  of  glass  itself  into  iridescent 
films  by  blowing,  and  then  laying  them  on  the 
back  of  thin  sheets  of  heated  copper  or  other 
metal  previously  gilt,  and  ornamentally  per- 
forated (or  it  might  be  by  laying  the  films  on 
heated  ground  glass  itself,  of  gold  or  other  colour, 
after  being  peiforated)  ; so  that  the  iridescent 
films  should  shine  through  the  perforations  if 
the  whole  could  be  annealed  or  gradually  cooled, 
so  as  to  retain  the  film  entire.  Such  experiments, 
as  we  stated,  had  been  suggested  by  partially 
successful  ones  with  perforated  cards  and  shell- 
lac  varnish  films  cast  upon  water,  and  lifted  upon 
the  backs  of  the  perforated  cards.  Perhaps  the 
gun-cotton  or  collodion  might  be  of  use  in  thus 
imitating  gems  in  cheap  ornamentation,  by 
causing  films  to  shine  through  perforated  cards 
or  thin  metallic  plates. 

A New  Public  Hall  for  Penge. — A sub- 
stantial public  hall  has  just  been  erected  and 
opened  at  Penge  : it  is  intended  to  be  used  for 
meetings,  lectures,  concerts,  and  other  enter- 
tainments. The  building  was  opened  last  week, 
when  the  Ciystal  Palace  Lodge  of  the  improved 
order  of  modem  Templars  held  a tea  meeting,  at 
which  a company  of  220  were  present.  After- 
wards a public  meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J. 
Broomhall,  of  Penge,  was  held  in  the  hall. 

Bromley  Local  Board.  — Mr.  Hugh  S. 
Cregeen  has  been  appointed  surveyor  to  the 
.Bromley  Local  Board. 


[March  30,  1872. 


The  Artesian  Well  in  Boston,  U.S. — The 

work  of  boring  this  well  was  begun  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  of  March,  1871,  and  has  been 
going  steadily  forward  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  progress  made  being  from  1 ft.  to  15  ft.  each 
day,  at  a cost  of  15  dols.  per  foot.  The  well 
had  reached  a depth  of  1,000  ft.  when  we  last 
heard  of  it.  When  the  work  was  first  com- 
menced, a drill  would  last  thirty-six  hours  with- 
out sharpening  ; now  the  same  kind  of  drill  will 
only  last  one  hour.  The  diameter  of  the  bore  is 
5 in. ; the  drill  is  4 in.  across.  The  drill  and 
iron  shafting  which  connects  it  weigh  now 
1,200  lb.,  and  the  rope  by  which  it  is  lowered 
weighs  900  lb.  The  power  is  furnished  by  a 
16 -in.  horse-power  engine,  with  a walking-beam 
of  3G-in.  stroke,  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty 
strokes  per  minute.  It  is  said  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  company  to  keep  the  drill  at  work 
until  they  obtain  a sufficient  volume  of  water 
for  their  use,  unless  their  money  gives  out,  or 
the  drill  goes  through  on  the  other  side. 

Midland  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and 
Insurance  Company. — The  chief  engineer’s 
report  for  1871,  to  the  twentieth  half-yearly 
meeting  has  been  printed.  The  explosions  of 
1871,  it  states,  do  not  point  to  any  particular 
form  of  boiler  as  being  especially  dangerous,  as 
nearly  all  those  commonly  in  use  can  be  made 
equally  safe  with  proper  care,  and  most  of  those 
often  deemed  of  weak  shape  had  worked  safely 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  had  exploded  from 
evils  to  which  all  are  liable.  The  experience  of 
the  year  shows  the  need  of  greater  care  in  con- 
struction, to  provide  proper  stays  to  ends,  the 
want  of  stronger  guards  to  manholes  to  prevent 
the  edge  of  the  plate  cracking  with  the  extra 
strain  upon  it,  and  the  necessity  of  hoops  or 
other  means  of  strengthening  weak  internally 
fired  tubes,  and  the  greater  care  in  executing 
repairs,  so  as  to  restore  the  strength,  and  with 
sound  work  to  prevent  the  leakage  from  corro- 
sion so  often  found  in  boilers  repaired  with 
rough  screw-patches.  There  has  been  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  examinations  of  boilers 
and  flues  by  this  company’s  officers. 

Boiler  Explosions. — -The  report  of  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  National  Boiler  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  the  past  year  has  been  issued  in  a 
printed  form  at  Manchester.  It  states  that, 
although  the  explosions  reported  in  1871  were 
numerous,  their  total  was  below  the  average  of 
recent  years.  The  reporter  had  information  of 
43  serious  explosions,  which  caused  the  deaths 
of  49  persons  and  serious  injury  to  103  others  : 
total,  152  persons  killed  or  injured.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  Company’s  operations  in 
July,  1864,  no  less  than  419  serious  explosions  of 
steam-boilers  had  occurred  in  the  United  King- 
dom, causing  542  deaths,  and,  in  addition,  S60 
persons  were  seriously  injured.  None  of  the 
boilers  which  exploded  during  the  past  year 
were  under  the  inspection  of  the  Company.  The 
number  of  boilers  under  their  care,  and  insured 
with  them,  has  greatly  increased  ; the  accidents 
to  them  had  not  been  many ; and  none  of  them 
were  accompanied  by  serious  results.  The  re- 
port is  instructive  as  regards  the  kinds  of  boilers 
liable  to  explosion,  and  the  more  immediate 
causes  of  accident  and  means  of  prevention. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute. — The  third  and 
final  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  present 
season  has  been  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St. 
James’s,  Mr.  Bessemer  in  the  chair.  There  was 
a large  attendance  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  iron  trade,  and  several  machines  for  im- 
proving the  manufacture  of  iron  were  exhibited. 
The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  in- 
viting a discussion  on  the  papers  which  were 
read  at  Wednesday’s  meeting.  A discussion 
then  ensued  of  a technical  character,  and  a 
variety  of  opinions  were  given  as  to  the  value  of 
silicon  and  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  Mr.  Bessemer  at  the  close  said  he  believed 
they  had  inaugurated  an  institution  which  would, 
from  year  to  year,  be  making  its  way  before  the 
world;  and  that  it  would  cull  from  various 
sources  an  amount  of  information  on  specific 
subjects  which  would  be  interesting  to  them. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Academy  at  Dus- 
seldorf. — The  Cologne  Gazette  gives  particulars 
relative  to  the  burning  of  the  Academy  of 
Dusseldorf  : — Several  studios  of  living  painters 
were  wholly  destroyed,  with  all  their  contents  ; 
one  large  painting  being  an  altar-piece  by  Andre- 
Miiller,  on  which  he  had  been  at  work  for  four 
years,  and  which  was  nearly  finished.  All  the 
archives,  records,  engravings,  plates,  pictures, 
&c.,  of  the  Westphalian-Rhenish  Club  are  lost. 


Copying  Drawings  by  Electricity. — A. 

method  of  rapidly  copying  drawings  or  en-ift 
gravings  is  suggested  by  M.  Chanderay,  who  fyr 
uses  the  induction  coil  for  this  purpose.  The  jjT 
method  adopted  by  draughtsmen  consists  iuil  i 
puncturing  holes  tlirough  the  design,  and  thus  ®: 
obtaining  an  outline,  which  is  subsequently  lA 
transferred  by  sifting  plumbago  or  other® 
powder  through  the  holes, — a very  laborious® 
task  where  the  drawing  is  large  or  has  much  H 
detail.  In  the  plan  proposed,  a table  covered  B 
with  tin  foil  is  connected  with  the  negative® 
pole  of  the  inductoxfium,  and  on  it  are  placed® 
as  many  sheets  of  paper  as  the  spark  will  pene-A 
trate.  A metal  bar,  insulated  ■with  gutta-percha,  9 
serves  as  the  positive  pole,  and  as  a pencil  for  >8 
copying  the  tracings.  Tliis  point  is  moved  about  i® 
on  the  outline  of  the  engraving,  and  sparks  pass  A 
through  the  paper  to  the  tin  sheet  underlying  it  A 
every  time  connexion  is  made,  puncturing  four  i® 
holes  through  the  tissue  at  each  passage.  It  is  i® 
said  that  but  little  skill  is  required  to  guide  the  9 
pencil,  as  the  ink  tracings,  being  good  con-  I 
ductors,  carry  the  pencil  easily  along. 

The  Polytechnic  Exhibition  at  Moscow.  ~.Vi 
The  Vienna  corespondent  of  the  Eastern  Budget,  A 
says  : — “ A Vienna  paper  warns  the  manufac-  A 
turers  of  the  empire  against  taking  part  in  the  A 
Polytechnic  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  opened  at  9 
Moscow  in  May,  on  the  ground  that  the  chief  A 
object  of  this  Exhibition  will  probably  be  politi-  9 
cal,  not  industrial.  There  is  reason  to  believe  J 
that  this  will  only  be  a second  edition  of  the  j 
famous  ethnographical  congress.  It  appears  i 
from  the  private  accounts  which  arrive  here  | 
from  Moscow,  that  neither  the  space  which  is  j 
to  be  allotted  to  foreign  exhibitors,  nor  the  4 
arrangement  of  subjects,  can  give  the  proposed 
Exhibition  any  claims  to  the  appellation  of  ‘ in- 
ternational.’ Industrial  interests,  it  is  said,  are  : 
only  so  far  considered  as  they  may  affect  Russian  i 
manufacturers,  and  even  the  Government  attaches  fj 
but  little  value  to  the  Exhibition  as  such.  The  i 
committee  has  announced  to  the  promoters  of  It 
the  Exhibition,  that  deputations  would  come  to 
Moscow  from  all  the  Slavonic  nations. 

The  Judge  and  the  Carpenter.  — The 
Dorset  Chronicle  reports  that  during  the  pro-  - 
gress  of  the  assize  business  in  Dorchester,  Mr. 
Baron  Bramwell  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  v 
the  noise  of  a chisel  and  hammer.  The  judge  : 
despatched  a request  that  the  work  should  be  t 
put  off,  but  he  had  again  and  again  to  inquire,  , 

“ Who’s  that  knocking  P”  which  was  loud  and  1 
incessant.  The  answer  to  the  third  inquiry  was  ; 
that  the  industrious  carpenter  did  not  see  the  : 
force  of  obeying  the  judge,  and  had  put  the  : 
query,  “ Who's  to  pay  me  my  day’s  wages,  I I 
should  like  to  know  ?”  The  learned  baron,  vexed'  1 
apparently  at  the  man’s  persistent  knocking,  I 
but  amused  at  his  impudence,  said,  “ Go  and 
tell  him  to  come  and  show  cause  why  he  shall 
not  be  fined  50Z.  for  contempt  of  court !”  No  : 
longer  were  law  and  justice  impeded,  or  the  i 
dignity  of  “my  lord  judge  ” slighted  by  “ that  t 
knocking”  within  the  precincts  of  the  court. 
Nevertheless  it  was  hard  upon  the  poor  car- 
penter. 

Telegraphic  Progress. — A novel  and  sue-  i 
cessful  experiment  in  telegraphic  reporting  was  : 
made  in  connexion  with  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Boat-race.  In  order  to  transmit  a de«  < 
scription  of  the  race,  as  it  was  rowed,  arrange-jj 
ments  were  made  by  the  proprietors  of  the  l 
Central  News  to  pay  out  a cable  from  one  of  the  ( 
steamers  which  follow  the  racing-boats.  There1  < 
is  no  novelty  in  telegraphing  through  cables  as  ■ 
they  are  being  payed  out,  but  there  is  no  pre-  • 
cedent  for  performing  such  a work  at  the  pace  * 
of  racing-boats.  The  leading  facts  connected!:: 
with  the  race,  including  the  varying  positions  of  > 
crews,  and  the  times  at  which  they  reache® 
well-known  points,  were  telegraphed  before  the  < 
race  was  concluded.  By  this  means  the  Central 
News  was  enabled  to  transmit  throughout  the  < 
kingdom,  and  to  place  before  readers  hundreds  li 
of  miles  distant,  more  information  respecting 
the  race  than  was  known  to  the  spectators  on  p 
the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Pish  Torpedoes. — A number  of  workmen  in  |i 
Woolwich  laboratory,  it  is  whispered,  are  j 
specially  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  “ fish  | 
torpedoes,”  machines  of  iron,  in  shapes  some-  :t 
what  like  a fish,  about  5 ft.  long  and  1 ft.  in 
thickness,  each  containing  a little  engine  worked  J 
by  compressed  air,  capable  of  propelling  the 

torpedo  a considerable  distance  under  water  with  t 

wonderful  accuracy.  When  it  strikes  the  hull  of  <t 
a hostile  ship  it  explodes  with  fearful  force.  1 
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Model  Dwelling's  for  Boston,  U.S. — The 
first  annual  report  of  the  Boston  Co-operative 
Building  Company  lias  been  printed  (Deland, 
printer,  Boston),  the  directors  have  purchased 
ground,  and  are  now  erecting  ten  small  houses 
in  a block.  The  general  plan  is,  that  each  floor 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  one 
family  only  ; and  thus,  though  the  entrance  and 
the  stairway  will  be  in  common,  there  being  only 
one  set  of  occupants  on  each  floor,  a tolerable 
degree  of  privacy  will  be  secured.  Each  apart- 
ment will  be  furnished  with  water  and  gas,  and 
will  be  thoroughly  airy  and  comfortable.  There 
being,  however,  great  need  of  dwellings  for  single 
persons,  or  for  families  of  two  members  only,  it 
has  been  arranged  that  some  floors  shall  be  sub- 
divided, giving  the  front  to  one  person  or  family ; 
the  back  to  another.  Meantime,  buildings  already 
in  existence  are  being  remodelled,  and  the  Com- 
pany are  proceeding  hopefully  with  their  good 
work.  They  desire  to  extend  the  capital  already 
in  hand. 

Preservation  of  the  Hackney  Commons. — 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  deter- 
mined to  take  under  their  control,  for  the  preser. 
vation  and  recreation  of  the  public,  the  collection 
of  open  spaces  known  as  the  Hackney  Commons. 
Under  this  general  name  are  included  London 
Fields,  Hackney  Downs,  Hackney  Common, 
North  Mill  Field,  South  Mill  Field,  Stoke  New- 
ington Common,  and  Clapton  Common,  with 
pieces  of  waste  land,  near  Dalston-lane,  and 
Grove-street,  all  situated  to  the  north  of  Victoria 
Park.  A scheme  for  the  local  management  of 
these  places,  and  their  preservation,  in  the 
nterests  of  the  public,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  certified  by  the  Enclosure 
Commissioners,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Commons  Act.  This  step  on  the 
)art  of  the  Board  of  Works  will  effectually  pre- 
rent  all  future  attempts  to  build  on  the 
Commons. 

Chicago  requires  Self-help.— A Chicago 
taper  has  let  the  world  into  the  secret  that, 
.lthough  contributions  in  aid  of  the  ruined  and 
estitute  people  of  that  city  were  sought  all  over 
he  world,  the  part  of  the  city  which  remained 
nburnt  has  done  literally  nothing  for  the  relief 
f its  starving  neighbours.  In  the  same  way, 
rom  a Cliicago  letter  in  the  New  York  Times, 

learn  that  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of 
he  place  are  greater  and  more  ostentatious  than 
ver.  There  are,  it  seems,  2,000  saloons, — 1,987 
eing  known  to  the  police, — where  drinking  and 
ambling  on  an  extensive  scale  are  carried  on. 
’here  are  five  theatres;  and  a new  Opera-house, 

3 cost  400,000  dollars,  is  projected.  The  writer 
f the  letter  goes  on  to  say,— “ The  support  of 
,000 1 saloons  at  5,000  dollars  only,  costs 
0,000,000  dollars  a year,  and  this  is  a mere 
agatelle  even  for  burned-out  Chicago.” 

Poplar  New  Town  Hall.— At  the  last  meet- 
g of  the  trustees  of  the  parish  of  Poplar,  a re- 
ort  from  the  Committee  of  Accounts  on  the  com- 
letion  of  the  new  town-hall  and  parochial  offices, 
as  read  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  com- 
dttee  said  in  conclusion, — “ Your  committee 
Iso  feel  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Harston,  the 
rchitects,  for  the  attentive  manner  in  which 
ley  have  watched  over  the  interests  of  the 
•ustees,  and  recommend  that  a letter  bo  written 
t Messrs.  Harston,  expressing  the  thanks  of 
le  trustees  for  the  careful  consideration  which 
ley  have  given  to  the  directions  of  the  com- 
ittee,  and  for  having  designed  a building  so 
■editable  to  the  parish.  Your  committee  fur- 
ler  recommend  that  a letter  be  written  to  Mr. 
din  Sheffield,  testifying  your  appreciation  of 
6 manner  in  which  he  had  carried  out  liis 
ntracts.” 


Further  Addition  to  St.  Luke’s  Work- 
house. — Although  recently  enlarged,  St.  Luke’s 
Workhouse  has  been  found  too  small  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Union.  No  estimate,  says 
the  Clerkenwell  News,  has  yet  been  furnished  of 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  enlargement,  but  the 
contemplated  outlay  so  alarmed  Mr.  Eustace, 
that  he  expressed  his  belief  that  before  long  the 
burdens  of  taxation  would  bring  down  many 
ratepayers  to  the  position  of  paupers.  In  view 
of  such  a contingency,  Mr.  Mathews  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  the  workhouse  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  and  the  Board  generally 
appeared  to  agree  with  him,  for  they  adopted 
the  report  of  the  committee,  recommending  the 
erection  of  new  buildings. 

Consecration  of  Corbridge  Cemetery. — 

Two  acres  of  ground,  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  River  Tyne,  on  the  road  between  Cor- 
bridge and  Dilston,  were  purchased  by  the  Local 
Burial  Board,  who  borrowed  1,500Z.  to  meet  the 
cost  of  purchasing  the  ground,  and  erecting  two 
chapels,  a cottage  for  the  keeper,  and  walling  in 
the  ground.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  of  Newcastle,  was 
appointed  architect,  and  he  designed  the  two 
chapels,  one  for  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  for  Nonconformists.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Gothic  of  the  Early  English 
period.  The  cemetery  is  divided  into  two  equal 
portions,  one-half  for  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  other  half  for  Nonconformists. 
The  Church  of  England  portion  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Sea  Water  Utilised. — Something  novel  in 
the  way  of  sanitary  improvement  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Borough  of  Tynemouth  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Adams,  contractor,  Darlington,  is 
making  a reservoir  in  a field  in  Hawkey’ s-lane, 
near  the  former  town,  4-9  ft.  square,  6 ft.  deep, 
and  to  hold  52,000  gallons  of  sea  water,  which 
the  corporation  intend  to  supply  from  a pumping 
station  on  the  Low  Light  Shore.  There  will  be 
two  services  of  pipes,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 


The  Tunbridge  WeUs  Cottage  Improve- 
ment Company. — The  report  of  the  last  year 
states  that  by  a liberal  and  judicious  expendi- 
ture on  their  old  cottages,  they  have  now  been 
made  into  decent  and  respectable  residences, 
which  are  let  at  moderate  rents  paid  regularly. 
This  is  the  work  which  the  directors  desire  to 
proceed  with  as  opportunities  occur  for  making 
fresh  purchases ; but,  without  increased  capital, 
it  must  soon  come  to  a stand-still.  Purchases 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year.  Notwith- 
standing drawbacks,  they  recommend  a dividend 
of  4 per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  2,640Z., 
and  leave  32Z.  to  be  carried  to  next  year’s 
accounts. 

The  Sewage  Question  at  Ware.  — The 

Ware  Board  of  Health  having  petitioned  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  an  extension  of  time  to 
provide  means  for  preventing  the  flow  of  sewage 
or  other  offensive  matter  from  their  district  into 
the  River  Lea  (further  time  having  been  refused 
by  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board),  in  pursuance  of 
this  petition  Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  the  inspector 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  has  held  an  inquiiy  as 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  petition  at  the  offices 
of  the  Ware  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  inspector  will  be  laid  before 
the  Local  Government  Board,  after  which  tho 
Board  of  Health  will  be  informed  whether  their 
petition  for  an  extension  of  time  is  granted 
or  not. 

The  Fires  BiH. — Colonel  Hogg,  M.P.,  in- 
tends to  move  in  committee  on  the  Finp  Bill 
the  insertion  of  the  following  clause  : — “ In- 
quiries respecting  fires  under  this  Act  shall  bo 
held  by  the  police  magistrates  within  the  me- 
tropolis, and  by  such  one  of  those  magistrates  as 
acts  within  that  part  of  the  metropolis  to  which 
the  inquiry  relates,  and  elsewhere  by  the  justices 
or  the  stipendary  magistrate  acting  within  the 
division  or  place  where  a fire  has  occurred,  and 
an  inquiry  under  this  Act  is  to  be  held.” 

Street  Improvements  in  Blackfriars.— 


Turkish  and  public  baths  will  be  supplied  with  Amongst  the  improvements  noticeable  in  the 


salt  water.  Tho  water,  however,  will  be  princi 
pally  used  for  flushing  the  sewers,  watering  the 
streets,  extinguishing  fires,  and  general  sanitary 
purposes.  Private  houses  and  hotels,  no  doubt, 
in  the  line  with  the  pipes,  will  be  able  to  con- 
tract for  a supply  of  salt  water  for  baths. 

Curious  Facts  in  tlie  Wood  Trade. — 

Among  other  trade  circulars  to  hand  is  “ Edward 
Chaloner’s  Wood  Circular.”  From  it  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Chaloner,  whose  name  and  character 
are  well  known,  has  been  a broker  for  fifty  years. 
Also,  that  in  the  last  week  of  February  last, 
1,890  tons  weight  of  mahogany,  cedar,  lancewood 
lijpum  vitas,  and  teak,  were  sold  by  auction  in 
Liverpool  among  90  actual  buyers,  of  whom  68 
were  non-residents,  and  who  in  the  aggregate 
travelled  13,600  miles  journeying  to  and  from 
the  auction.  Further  on,  Mr.  Chaloner  says, 
“The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  mahogany  was 
paid  at  this  sale  by  Messrs.  T.  Mills  A Co., 
cabinet-makers,  of  Bradford — viz.,  29s.  a foot,  a 
London  buyer  being  the  previous  bidder.” 


Kimberley  v.  Dick.— The  MaBter  of  the 
3 H s has  made  the  following  order  : — 

t0  .g’Ve  t0  tbe  Person  charge  of  the 
malon  Th  •uys.  of  au  intention  to  visit  tho 

minon  Ihe  v,slt  t°  bo  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in  each 
e-'ivei.hv  ! °f  cl°°;'s  ; free  access  to  every  room  to 
gneii  to  the  plaintiff,  his  surveyors,  and  workmen.  The 
r?  wm-Ll"K  ert,nki"g  ,°,n  bohalr  °f  himself,  his  surveyors 
d workmen,  to  do  all  i„  their  power  to  avoid  Snv 
convenience  or  annoyance  to  any  person  residmg  in  the 
use  at  the  time  and  to  be  answerable  lor  all  damage 
he  to  the  house  or  to  any  of  the  furniture  or  ornaments 
srem,  and  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs  incurred  by 
metlcctual  visit  to  Humewood,  and  also  the  costs 
urred  of  the  last  motion  and  of  this  motion.” 

Private  Views.— The  private  view  of  the 
bibition  of  pictures  by  artists  of  the  Con- 
ental  School,  will  take  place  at  the  French 
■llery,  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  March ; that 
the  Institute  of  Painter's  in  Water-Colours  on 
turday,  April  20tli. 


Surveyor’s  Services  in  Islington  New 
Workhouse  Arbitration. — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Islington  Board  of  Guardians,  the  clerk  read 
a letter  from  Mr.  Sparling,  the  solicitor  to  the 
Board,  certifying  that  the  claim  of  Mr.  Gritton 
surveyor,  for  498Z.  16s.  3d.,  for  services  rendered 
in  connexion  with  the  recent  arbitration  in  the 
matter  of  the  guardians  and  the  contractors  for 
the  new  woi'khouse,  was  correct.  Mr.  Hillman 
said  the  guardians  had  lost  nearly  2,000Z.  by 
accepting  the  contract  of  Messrs.  Nutt.  Mr. 
King  said  he  was  of  a contrary  opinion.  He 
believed  Messrs.  Nutt  had  lost  largely  by  the 
contract,  and  the  Board  had  enjoyed  tho  full 
benefit.  The  account  was  ordered  to  be  paid. 

An  Amphibious  Circus. — There  is  at 
Ruhrort,  in  Prussia,  a circus  of  remarkable  con- 
struction, although  the  kind  appears  to  be  not 
uncommon  in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  im- 
mense float,  or  boat,  300  ft.  long,  and  nearly 
80  ft.  broad,  built  in  sections,  and  made  to  con- 
tain 2,500  spectators,  when  put  together.  It 
has  on  board  lodgings  for  the  company,  stables 
for  twenty-five  horses,  a restaurant,  gasometer, 
printing-office,  and  two  steam  fire-engines.  It 
is  now  going  down  the  Rhine,  giving  perform- 
ances at  the  towns  on  the  banks. 

London  Institution,  Finsbury-circus. — 

Interesting  lectui-es  are  given  here  on  Thursday 
evenings.  On  the  21st,  tho  subject  was  “ How 
Plants  are  fertilised,”  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett. 


vicinity  of  the  new  railway  station  which  is  now 
being  proceeded  with  at  Blackfriars,  at  the  west 
end  of  Southvvark-street,  is  the  opening  out  of 
a broad  thoroughfare  leading  from  Southwark- 
street  to  Bankside.  The  demolition  of  a number 
of  small  and  dilapidated-looking  property  haa 
been  a decided  gain  in  appearance.  A broad 
street  has  been  made,  which  is  laid  in  asphalto 
by  the  Limmer  Company. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. — The  choir  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Jewry,  and  other  friends  have  sub- 
scribed to  present  to  St.  Paul’s  two  handsome 
cruets  for  the  wine  and  water,  which  will,  wo 
believe,  be  used  for  the  first  time  on  Easter-day. 
They  stand  9*  in.  high.  The  bowl  is  of  crystal, 
and  the  mounts  are  gilt  silver.  The  foot,  neck, 
and  cover  are  chased  in  relief,  and  they  correspond 
with  the  alms-dish  lately  presented.  They  have 
been  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Lias  & 
Son,  of  Salisbury-court. 

Cost  of  Illuminating'  a Church  Clock. — 

A committee  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  cost 
of  illuminating  the  dials  of  Limehouse  Parish 
Church  have  reported  that  the  entire  cost  of 
illuminating  the  dials,  gasfittings,  and  other 
works  to  complete  the  same,  will  not  exceed 
400 1.,  and  that  the  cost  of  lighting  and  annual 
maintenance  of  the  same  will  not  exceed  60Z. 
The  dial  is  188  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  12  ft.  in 
diameter : it  is  visible  on  the  Thames.  Tho 
work  is  to  be  done. 

Theatres. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new 
theatre  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town. 
The  project  is  to  be  on  the  joint-stock  company 
principle,  and  is  being  got  up  by  the  friends  of 
the  lessee  of  the  Royal  Princess  Theatre,  Mr. 
M‘Neil.  One  of  the  sites  that  has  been  men- 
tioned is  Nicholson-square  Gardens,  nearly 
opposite  the  Princess  Theatre,  for  which  tho 
owner  asks  6,000Z. 

The  Wellington  Monument. — In  reply  to 
a question  from  Mr.  Goldsmid,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  monument  would  be  completed 
within  the  contract  time,  although  at  present 
the  sculptor  was  ill.  The  progress  made  thus 
far  was  rather  architectural  than  sculptural. 

Plans  for  the  Portsmouth  School  Board. 
Designs,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Alexander  & Hen- 
man, of  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough,  architects, 
have  been  selected,  second  in  order  of  merit, 
from  among  forty  sets  submitted  in  competitiou 
for  schools  for  the  Portsmouth  School  Board. 
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The  City  Sewers. — The  reports,  as  to  the 
interception  of  the  sewage  of  the  City  from  the 
Thames,  by  Mr.  Bazalgette  and  Mr.  Haywood, 
and  report,  with  return  from  the  City  Sewers 
Commission  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  on 
the  main  drainage  rate  paid,  and  the  other 
charges  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  have  been 
issued  by  the  City  Sewers  Commission  in  a 
printed  form. 

Asphalte  Paving  in  the  City. — It  has  been 
further  resolved  that  the  footways  in  King 
William-street  be  paved  with  asphalte,  and  that 
that  portion  of  the  footway  of  King  William- 
street  between  Lombard-street  and  Cannon- 
street  be  paved  with  Barnett’s  asphalte,  at 
4s.  6d.  per  square  yard,  he  undertaking  to  keep 
it  in  repair  for  ten  years  without  further  change. 

Varnish. — To  Varnish  Beech. — It  is  a poor- 
looking wood,  with  little  curl  or  figure : there- 
fore stain  with  the  following  : — Burnt  umber  and 
soap  lees,  and  if  any  knots,  give  an  extra  touch 
or  brush  j let  it  stand  to  dry ; the  day  following 
size  it  over  twice  j and  the  next  day,  varnish  it : 
use  the  best  varnish. — G.  T. 

Land  in  London. — Mr.  Richard  Tress,  archi- 
tect, has  taken  a lease  for  eighty  years  of  all 
that  angle  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  Holbom 
Viaduct  having  a frontage  to  the  Viaduct  itself, 
a rounded  frontage  towards  St.  Sepulchre’s 
Church,  and  about  200  ft.  frontage  on  Snow-lull, 
for  which  he  is  to  pay  1,725J.  per  annum.  The 
quality  is  said  to  be  about  a quarter  of  an  acre. 

The  Literary  Pund  Dinner.- — The  dinner 
of  this  corporation,  to  be  held  in  St.  James’s 
Hall  on  the  8th  of  May,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  promises  to 
be  a brilliant  affair.  The  list  of  stewards,  not 
yet  published,  but  already  numbering  201  names, 
is  a remarkable  document. 

Holbein  Pictures.  — The  Burlington  Club 
intend  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  pictures  and 
drawings  by  Holbein  in  the  house  of  the  Club, 
and  to  open  the  same  at  the  end  of  April  next. 
This  exhibition  will  include  pictures  and  draw- 
ings from  Windsor  Castle  and  other  Royal 
palaces. 

The  Agricultural  Labourers’  Strike. — 

The  agitation  amongst  agricultural  labourers  has 
extended  to  the  counties  of  Buckingham  and 
Northampton.  Meetings  have  been  held  at 
various  places  to  consider  the  question,  and  it 
has  been  agreed  to  ask  an  advance  of  wages. 

Visitors  at  South  Kensington.  - The  num- 
ber during  the  week  ending  March  16th  was 
33,019,  against  an  average  of  corresponding 
week  in  former  years  of  12,742.  This  serves  to 
show  the  interest  excited  by  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh’s collection. 

TunstaU. — The  memorial-stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools,  in  Cartlidge-street, 
Sandyford,  have  been  laid.  The  cost  of  the 
edifice  will  be  nearly  7001.  It  will  be  a plain 
brick  building,  36  ft.  by  45  ft.,  and  will  accom- 
modate about  250  persons.  One  portion  will  be 
partitioned  for  school  purposes,  and  the  partition 
will  be  capable  of  being  withdrawn,  so  that  the 
old  building  can  be  used  when  required  for 
divine  service.  The  architect  is  Mi-.  R.  Dain, 
of  Burslem ; and  the  builder,  Hr.  Joseph  Lunt, 
of  Tunstall. 


TENDERS 

For  Messrs.  Cook  s new  premises,  Ludgatc-cireus,  Fleet- 
street.  Mr.  H.  Gundry,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Kelly,  Brothers  .. 

Manley  & Rogers  

Conder  

Foster  

Adamson  

Henshuw  

Perry  & Co 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  .. 
Elkington 


,.  £20,053 
. 18,350  O 0 

..  18,120  0 0 
..  17,377  0 0 
..  17,090  0 0 
,.  16,672  0 0 
. 16,558  0 0 
..  15,897  0 0 
..  15,260  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  twenty -three  cottages  and  reading- 
room,  &c.  at  Wonersh,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Edwin  Ellis.  Mr. 
Henry  Peak,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 


T.  & J.  Loe  

Pink 

Garnett  

Pollard  & Son  

Moon  

Strudwick  

Mason 

Ambrose  

C.  & II.  Brown 

K.  Mil-  hi  '.1  

John  Mitchell  (accepted) 

Sturdy  

Wells  

Burdctt  


£4,330  0 
4,197  0 
3,706  0 
3,640  0 
3,618  0 
3,609  0 
, 3,600  10 
, 3,542  15 
. 3,467  0 
3,428  0 
. 3,404  0 
. 3,350  0 
. 3,333  0 
. 3,175  10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  and  premises 
No.  205,  Western-road,  Brighton,  office  of  The  Brighton 
Timex.  Mr.  John  Hill,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 


plied : — 

Lockyer «... 

Kemu  

Patching  

Barnes  (accepted) 


£200  0 0 
190  0 0 
170  0 0 
166  10  0 


For  new  warerooms  ’and  alterations  at  the  rear  of  23, 
High-street,  Guildford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect : - 


Garnett  

Burdett  

Pollard  & Son  

Mason 

Strudwick  (accepted) 


£423  0 0 
422  2 1 
410  0 0 
344  10  0 
338  0 0 
333  0 0 


For  party- walls  and  stone  pilasters  for  proposed  exten- 
sion of  front  shops  to  thirty-nine  houses  in  Edgware-rond, 
for  Lord  Portman.  Mr.  R Hesketh,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Franklin  A Andrews 


Hill  A SonB  

Ebbs  & Sons 

Philips  & Son  

! 

Harris  & Sons  

Simpson  A Son  

Longtime  A Burge  .. 
Browne  & Robinson 


£2,878  0 
2,781  0 
2,754  0 
2,680  0 
2,530  0 
2,529  0 
2,407  0 
2,467  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For 'the  erection  of  a new  sacristy,  west  porch,  and 
reseating,  and  other  works  at  the  parish  church,  Folke- 
stone. Mr.  S.  Slingsby-Stallwood,  architect 


Dunk  £1,008  0 0 

Brooks  & Co 995  3 0 

Webster 979  2 10 

Holdom  930  19  0 

Eowley(accepted)  860  10  0 


Extra  for  tile 
instead  of 
stone  paving. 
...  £34  0 0 . 


Allowed 
for  old 
materials. 
.£36  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  hall  and  premises  at  Market 
Harbro’,  Leicestershire,  for  the  Institute  Company 
(Limited).  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  H.  Lovegrovo  and  W.  U.  Barber;— 

Mason £1,957  O 0 

Mattock  1,940  0 0 

Loveday 1,899  9 0 

Palmer  & Son  1,872  0 0 

North  am 1,756  15  0 

Barlow  & Peach  (uccepted) 1,495  0 0 


For  building  casual  wards,  stable  and  coach-house,  and 
other  works,  at  the  workhouse,  Bridge  Union,  Canterbury. 
Mr.  B.  Adkins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Featherstone  £2,202  18  0 

Gaskin  & Godden 2,175  9 9 

Stephenson 


Richardson... 

Harnett  

Wilson 

Bourne  

Toad  (accept 

Judges 

Woodcock  .. 


2,049  0 0 
2,047  0 0 
2,042  0 0 
2,040  0 0 
2,028  15  0 
1,987  10  0 


For  erecting  two  new  chapels,  one  entrance-lodge, 
mortuary,  and  trout  boundary- wall,  to  the  proposed  new 
burial-ground  in  Hitlier-green-lane,  Lewisham,  Kent.  Mr. 
F.  F.  Thorne,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Osborne  & Russell : — 

Kirk £8,395  0 0 

Henshaw 8,213  0 0 

Lord  7,980  0 0 

Staines 7,896  0 0 

fiabey  7,796  0 0 

Leathcrdale  (accepted) 7,685  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  casual  paupers’  wards,  tailors’  shop, 
See.  at  the  Chesterfield  Union  Workhouse,  for  the  Board 
of  Guardians.  Mr.  8.  Rollinson,  architect : — 

Masons’ , Bricklayers’ , Slaters',  Plasterers’ , Smiths’,  and 
Pounders’  Departments. 


Wright  -...£1,045  0 0 

Forrest  1,015  0 0 

Marsh 993  14  8 

Walters  974  19  9 

Maw  (accepted)  898  11  10 

Carpenters' , Joiners' , Plumbers’  Glaziers’,  and  Painters’ 
Departments. 

Glossop  —...£650  0 0 

Marsden 046  0 0 

Bromehead,  Brothers 030  10  0 

Mad  in 605  2 0 

Horle  & Handly  (accepted) 593  It  0 

Heath 585  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  workshops  and  offices,  for  Mr.  Bell, 
at  Chelsea,  including  boundary -wall  for  Chelsea  Vestry 
Hall.  Mr.  F.  A.  Dovey,  architect.  Quantities  supplied;— 

Myers  & Sons  £2,130  0 0 

1,999  l)  O 

Manley  & Rogers 1,957  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  1,885  0 0 

Temple » Pm  rter  1,880  0 0 

Lau  gin  cud  A Way  1,837  0 0 


For  stabling  to  Windsor  House,  Hampstead,  for  Dr. 
Cooper  Rose.  Mr.  N.  T.  Randall,  architect : — 


Deduct  if  zinc 
roof  in  lieu 

Stabling.  of  lead. 

Faulkner  ...£550  0 0 ...£48  0 0 

Minehin 5-48  0 0 ...  48  0 0 

Watts 533  0 0 ...  47  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  Hollowav  Hall,  N.  (second  coil 
tract).  Mr.  George  Truefitt,  architect : — 

Ennor  (accepted) £1,922  0 0 j 


For  Wesleyan  Chapel,  at  Penrith,  Cumberland, 
G.  Woodhouse,  architect 


Masons'  TPork  Only. 


Slee ....£2,182  0 0 

Little  2,146  0 0 

Grisenthwaite  1,831  0 0 

Dixon,  Brothers  (accepted) 1,638  0 0 

Hope  & Co 1,627  0 0 


Joiners’  Work  Only. 

Cowper  £2,136  18  6 

Pollock  1,756  14  3 

Richardson  (accepted)  1,713  13  0 


Slater, 

J.  Bailey  £200  0 O 

G.  Bailey  199  0 0 

Grisenthwaite  183  0 O 

Barton  (accepted)  181  0 0 

Plumbers',  Plasterers’,  Glaziers’,  and  Painters’. 

Scott  £563  0 0 

Porter  (accepted)  493  0 0 

Jackson 533  0 0 


a 


( 

i 

I 


For  making  additions  to  the  parochial  schools,  Teynha. 
Sittingbourne.  Mr.  IS.  Adkins,  architect 


George  £590  8 0 

Ratoliffe  & Johnson  589  4 6 

Judges  (accepted)  517  0 0 


For  new  Baptist  Chapel,  at  West  Croydo 
J.  A.  Spurgeon.  Mr.  J.  T.  Barker,  architect, 
by  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown  : — 


Spearing 

Dove,  Brothers 

Hart 

Nightingale  

Staines  A Son 

Wood  .... 

Wright,  Brothers,  & Guodchild 

Holledge.. 

Waters  on  

Pollard  


£9,100 

7,760 

7,755 

7,680 

7,676 

7,596 

7,660 

7,600 

6,900 

6,690 

6,839 


a,  for  Rt 
Quantit; 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  Catholic  poor  schools,  Brent’ s-court,  Borouj 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Gaudy.  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell,  arci 


tect : — 


Robbins  £3,959 

Rider 3,648 

Dove,  Brothers  ...  — 

Bullivaut  3,483 

Henshaw  & Co.  ...  3,240 

Sharpington&  Cole 
(accepted)  3,273 


Credit  for  old 
materials. 

£50  £3,901 

78  3.57C 

— 3,406| 

115  3,36a 

50  3,l$l 

150  3,126’ 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  City 
Schools,  under  the  Oily  architect  ; — 


Browne  & Robinson 

Myers  A Son 

Phelps 

Carter  Si  Son 

Henshaw  

Perry  & Co 

Cook  & Groom 


£1,345 

1,270 

1,193 

1,127 

996 

987 

726 


of  Londi 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  almshouses  in  Bail 
street,  St.  Luke's.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect.  Quantit; 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Osborne  & Russell  : — 


Wright,  Brothers,  & Goodchild  £5,575 


Moreland  & Co 6,560 

Time  well 5,539 

Bridgeman,  Nulhall,  A West  ...  5,497 

Rist  A Brown  5,483 

Child  6,396 

Tarrant  6,283 

Grover 5,185 

(loodinan  & Poole  5,072 

Linzell 6,125 

Cohen  6,900 

Bayes  A Rammage 4,998 

Orabb  4,950 

Perry  A Co 4,914 

Brown  A Sons  4,929 

Turner  & Sons  4,871 

Sabev  & Co 4,700 

Leathcrdale  4,664 

Langan  4,664 

Garrud 4,474 

Stephenson 4,291 

Cook  & Groome  4,200 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Tenders  for  Work  at  National  Gallery. — Mr.  G.  1, 
Booth  writes, — “ The  amount  of  my  tender  for  enlar. 
ment  of  National  Gallery  is  79,892 1.,  not  ‘ 73,8921.’  as  el 
where  reported." 

^ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  B.  M.  (north-east  front  shall  be  illustrated.  Send  delcripi 
particulars  by  next  mail). — B.  F.— L. — Dr.  S.— E.  F. — J.  II.— W.  O, 
—It.  B.— It.  r\— T.  £ C — A.  H.-L.  £ Sous.— H.  £ F.— An  i 
Witness.— W.  H.  C. — F.  A.  D. — G.  SL— An  Old  Mason.— A M»l 
Mason. —English  Marble.— W.  L. — A Disgusted  Pupil. — Gault—' W- 
— Nemo.— P.  £ Co.— A.  D.  (in  type).— B.  F.  (in  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giT. 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  £c. , must  be  ,-iccompon 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  I 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
jeek’s  issue  later  them  THREE  o’clock  p.m- 
ft  THURSDAY. 

H2P"  NOTICE. — All  c omrmmications  respect- 
ng  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  8fc.,  should  be 
idressed  to  n The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
To.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
'ommunications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor ,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher 
In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
vper  Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
rngdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Builder 
irect  from  the  Office  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
hillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
onials  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ents,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
vly  should  be  sent. 


Batli  and  other  Building1  Stones  of  Besl 
luality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO 
united,  Qnarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants 
ist  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  alsc 
ost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
ingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.]] 


Aslxton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
aants  and  Quarry  Agents.— Shippers,  Mer. 
lants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
its  of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
ANTJ FACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c 
gents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  oi 
e celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
LATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
ED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
ith  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
low-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
xe,  London,  E.C. — [A pvt  ] 


Turret  Clocks.— Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit 
reet,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turre 
ocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement' 
lr  Churches  and  Public  Buddings.  Estimate! 
-1  plans  on  application.  Price : — Yillag< 
icks,  from  15  A ; church  clocks,  from  40?.  Th( 
leel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is -of  bes 
rd  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used 
mekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole 
Ie  Entrance— Burlington  Steam  Works.  [Advt.' 


Architects,  before  committing  themselve! 

any  system  of  Warming,  should  send  b 
tUSWELL,  BROTHERS,  & HOLDEN,  100 
ittingham-street,  Sheffield,  for  a prospectus  o 
3ir  ImprovedPatent  Hot-AirApparatus.  [Advt. 


LLEF  & COMPANY 

(Late  TURNER  & ALLEN), 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  op 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

BAILING,  ETC. 

Eitlier'Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

HOT -WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
hsher3  of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25s. 


ERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a reaUy  good  system,  can  have  a 
it  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY  to 
• was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180  and 
has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
igement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. —Address 
Gcorge's-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 


Price  5a 

ILAPIDATIONS.  A Text  Book  in 

Tabulated  Form.  With  Copious  Index. 

3y  BANISTER  FLETCHER.  Author  of  "Model  Houses." 

E.  & F.  N.  SPON,  18,  Cliaring-cross. 


In  one  large  quarto  volume,  cloth,  price  30a 

A KCHITECTUBE,  including  the  Arts  oi 

A.  CONSTRUCTION,  BUILDING,  STONE-MASONRY,  ARCH. 
ROOF,  JOINERY,  Ac. 

By  ARTHUR  A8HPITEL. 

Illustrated  with  nearly  60  Plates  and  250  Wood  Engravings. 
Edinburgh  : A.  A C.  BLACK. 

London  : LONGMANS. 

WANTED.  » JUNIOR  CLLRK.  Must 

I Y be  quick  aud  correct  accountant,  and  write  a good  hand. 
Honrs  same  as  workmen.— Address,  stating  age.  salary  required,  ami 
where  last  engaged,  to  ALFRED  ESPLEY,  Builder,  High-street, 
Evesham. 

WANTED,  a first-rate  DRAUGHTS- 

T Y MAN.  who  can  print  well,  and  used  to  plans  of  surveys 

oK"  The  Iluiider'"  °f  printij18'  &c-"  Address,  stating  salary,  773,  Office 

MISS  BRADDON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  " Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  Ac. 

In  3 vola  at  all  Libraries. 

ROBERT  A I N SLEIGH. 

TAT  ANT  ED,  in  a Surveyor’s  Office,  a 

17  years  of  age,  who  can  Write  a good  Hand, 

and  Trace  Neatly. -Address,  stating  ago.  references,  and  salary 
Mansion  House  BC^  Mesara-  Hooper  * Cull,  1.  Gcorge-street. 

_ „ ^ Ftap.  folio,  cloth.  5a;  post  free.  5s.  6d. 

ITEGG’S  NINE  HOURS  WAGES 

X RECKONER,  showing  the  wages  duo  for  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  from  quo  quarter  to  108  hours,  at  rates  from  3a  to  45s.  per 
week.  * 

By  WILLIAM  A.  STONE.  Accountant. 

• Adapted  for  fortnightly  as  well  as  weekly  payments. 

London  ; WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-lane,  Cheapsidc. 

TO  GLASS  PAINTERS. 

"WANTED,  ONE  or  TWO  good  ORNA- 

Y Y MENTAL  HANDS.— Apply  by  letter  to  W.  U.  CONSTABLE 
Stained  Glass  Works,  Cambridge. 

CHINA  PAINTING. 

TTT ANTED,  a first-rate  CHINA  PAINTER. 

Y Y Ouo  accnstomed  to  figure  painting,  for  painting  on  tiles. 

Apply,  65,  Great  Russel  1-street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

. 1-mo.  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  (postage,  3d.), 

HPHE  TIMBER  IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER 

I , MERCHANT'S,  and  BUILDER'S  STANDARD  GUIDE.  By 
RICHARD  h.  G RANDY.  Containing  a number  of  valuable  Tables, 
Rules,  Ac  for  the  Timber  Importer  and  Merchant,  together  with 
copious  information  for  the  Retaiier  and  Builder. 

" Everything  it  protends  to  be.  and  all  that  the  class  to  whom  it 
appeals  requires."—  Engluli  Mechanic. 

" Tho  only  difficulty  we  have  is  as  to  wlrnt  is  not  in  Us  pages. 
What  wo  have  tested  of  its  contents  is  invariably  correct.  "—Jllustrated 
Builder  s Journal. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

YU" ANTED,  at  once,  a respectable  Young 

Y Y Man,  capable  of  undertaking  the  General  MANAGEMENT 
VLa-.a,?'a11  BUILDER'S  and  DECORATOR  S OFFICE,  to  KEEP  tlm 
BOOKS  aud  MEASURE  aud  ESTIMATE  for  ordinary  Jobbing 
Work.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  full  particulars  and  salary  required, 
to  J.  T.  15,  Sloaue-strect,  S.W. 

TO  ENGINEERS. 

XT OPKINS,  GILKES,  & CO.  Limited, 

XI  Middlesbrough.  WANT  au  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER,  expe- 
rienced In  Founding  and  Geneial  Engineering.  Accustomed  to  tho 
management  of  workmen.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  qualifications,  to 
Tees  Engine  Works,  Middlesbrough. 

2 Vols.  8vo.  1,100  pages  and  33  Plates,  cloth,  price  21.  2s. 
(postage.  Is.  7d.j, 

rUHE  HANDBOOK  of  SPECIFICATIONS. 

JL  By  Professor  T.  L.  DONALDSON,  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  Ac.  With  a Review  of  the  Law  of 
Contracts,  Ac.  By  W.  CUNNINGHAM  GLEN,  Barrister-at-Livw. 

"Valuable  as  a record,  and  more  valuable  still  as  a book  of  pre- 
cedents."— Builder. 

London : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED,  by  a CIVIL  ENGINEER  and 

Y Y ARCHITECT  iu  tlie  country,  with  sewerage  works  in  hand, 
a PUPIL.— Address,  C.  M.  Office  of  ••  The  Builder." 

With  14  Platos,  4to.  7a  6d.  boards  (postage,  fid.), 

PRACTICAL  RULES  on  DRAWING  for 

.JL  the  OPERATIVE  BUILDER  and  YOUNG  STUDENT  iu 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  GEORGE  PINE,  Author  of  a "Rudimentary- 
Treatise  ou  Perspective  for  Beginners." 

Contents—1.  Outlines.  II.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  Orders. 
IU  Perspective.  IV.  Light  and  Shade.  V.  Colour  Ac  Ac 

London  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  Stationers'  Hall-court,’ E.C. 

T^UPIL  WANTED,  in  an  old-established 

X ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR'S  OFFICE.  Premium  mode- 
rate. Salary  given  during  tlie  last  two  years  of  service.— Address  by 
letter  only,  A.  B.  Mr.  Reid,  Stationer,  Great  Portlaud-street,  Ovford- 
street,  W. 

A RCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  WANTED, 

XX  immediately,  in  a Birmingham  Office.  Must  be  fully  com- 
petent to  prepare  Gothic  designs,  with  working  aud  detail  drawings, 
and  specifications.— Address,  with  references  and  terms,  to  A.  A S. 
General  Post-office,  Birmingham. 

THE  ART -JOURNAL  for  April 

X (price  2s.  6d.)  contains  the  following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS:— 

I.  CHERRIES  RIPE,  after  Metzmocher. 

II.  ACCIDENT  OR  DESIGN  ? after  G.  Popa 

HI.  CRUISING  AMONG  THE  WATER-LILIES,  after  F Miller 
Literary  Contributions :— British  Artists— George  Elgar  Hicks, 
by  Janies  Dafi'orno,  illustrated ; Improvements  in  Minor  British 
Industries— Minton's  Art-Pottery  Studio  at  South  Kensington  ; Art- 
work for  W omen— II  Why  the  Work  is  not  Done  ; Art  on  the  Tliauks- 
giving-day ; Exhibitions  of  the  8ociety  of  French  Artists,  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  and  Now  British  ImtltQtlon ; The  Museums  of 
England— Wisbech  Museum,  by  LleweUynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  illus- 
trated; The  Stately  Homes  of  England -Chats worth,  by  8.  C.  Hall, 
F.S.A.  illustrated  ; Visits  to  Private  Galleries— Tlie  Collection  of 
George  Fox.  esq.  Harefield.  Alder  ley  ; Picture  Sales  ; Agnews  Exhi- 
bition of  Water-Colour  Drawings  ; Ac.  Ac. 

V The  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  price  31s.  fid.  bound  in  cloth. 

London : VIRTUE  A CO.  Ivy -lane,  and  all  Booksellers. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

* Y CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Testimonials 
and  a moderate  salary,  4c.  arranged  at  on  early  interview.— Address, 

J.  M.  P.  114,  Western-road,  Brighton. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  a HE-ENGAGEMENT,  a, 

• Y GENERAL  FOREMAN,  Out-doors.  Ten  years'  character 

from  one  employer.  References  undenirble.— Address,  J.  C 3, 
Cousins-terrace,  High-street,  Kensington. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T Y OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by-  trade. 
Aged  42.  No  objection  to  tlie  country.— Address,  E.  M.  G.  5,  Clifton- 
villns,  Upper  Lansdowne-roud  North,  S.W. 

T XT  H.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

T V . ham-street.  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Y Y competent  FOREMAN,  of  lyvelve  years'  experience.  Is 
systematical,  firm,  of  unexceptionable  character  and  abilities,  and 
well  up  in  figures  and  drawing.  No  objection  to  the  country.— 
Address,  T.  J.  S.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

A/TR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY 

-LyX  (AS800.  Inst.  C.E  ; Assoc.  R.I.B.A.), 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR, 

25,  WALBROOK,  E.C. 

Prepares  Calculations,  Drawings,  Details,  and  Estimates,  for 

Every  Description  of  CONSTRUCTIVE  IRONWORK 
PHILLIPS'S  PATENT  GIRDERS  find  FIRE-PROOF  FLOORS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS, 
or  would  Take  Piecework.  Well  up  in  setting  out  work  and  superin- 
tending men.  No  objection  to  the  country.  Seven  years'  testimonials 
from  last  employer  and  good  references.— Address,  H.  H.  Post-office, 
High-street,  Croydou. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y SHOP  FOREMAN,  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of 

WORKS,  by  a thoroughly  practical  London  Builder's  Foreman.  Joiuor 
and  Staircase-hand  by  trade.  Agetl  34.  Good  draughtsman,  and  well 
up  in  piecework  aud  macliincry  of  all  kinds.  No  objection  to  (111  up 
time  in  the  office.  First-class  testimonials  from  London  .Architects 
and  Builders. — Address,  H.  K.  41,  Matilda-street,  Cidedoniau-road,  N. 

"YYTANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (aged  26),  a 

Y Y SITUATION  in  a Builder's  or  Contractor's  Office.  Ten 

years’  experience.  Good  references.  Well  up  in  quantities,  esti- 
mates, 4c.— Address,  B.  C.  36,  Freehold-street,  Northampton. 

T ITHOGRAPHED  BILLS  of  QUANTI- 

JLJ  TIES,  SPECIFICATIONS.  Ac.  — ROBERT  J.  COOK  A 
HAMMOND  hare  made  such  arrangements  for  this  special  description 
of  Lithography,  that  orders  to  any  extent  are  completed  iu  a given 
time,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  one  of  the  Ann  thus 
ensuring  accuracy  and  promptness.  Plans  and  Drawings  of  every 
description  Copied.  Traced,  or  Lithographed.— ROBERT  J.  COOK  A 
HAMMOND,  Draughtsmen,  Lithographers,  Ac.  29,  Charing-cross. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

"PARTNERSHIP. — A Gentlemen,  who  has 

X had  Architectural  experience  in  the  City,  and  who  is  a good 
perspective  and  general  draughtsman  and  colourist,  wishes  to  PUR- 
CHASE a SHARE  in  and  Old-Established  PRACTICE,  or  to  obtain 
an  ENGAGEMENT,  with  a prospect  of  future  Partnership  or  Purchase. 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  Messrs.  JOHN  MACKRELL  A CO.  21,  Cannon- 

TO  SIGN-WRITERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

X\T ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  just  out  of  his 

» Y time,  a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  in  SIGN-WRITING, 
GRAINING,  4c.  Is  a good  writer  on  glass  and  wood.  References  of 
the  highest  character.—  Apply,  by  letter,  to  C.  STAMP,  High-street. 
Merton,  Surrey. 

TO  ESTATE  AGENTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  had  ten  years’ 

XJl  experience  in  all  branches  of  SURVEYING  and  LEVELLING 
wishes  to  meet  with  iui  ENGAGEMENT,  with  a prospect  of  partner- 
ship. Unexceptionable  references.  — Address,  F.  A.  L.  38,  Great 
Jaines-street,  Bedford-row,  London. 

YU" ANTED,  by  a Young  Gentleman,  who 

hlul  four  ye*™'  experience  in  an  Architect's  Office,  a 
TEMPORARY  ENGAGEMENT  from  April  inclusive.  Good  draughts- 
man.—Address,  201,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  three  years  in  practice, 

XX  With  works  in  hand,  is  desirous  of  JOINING  an  old-established 
ARCHITECT,  in  good  and  extensive  general  practice,  as  JUNIOR 
WORKING  PARTNER,  or  Entering  into  an  Arrangement  for  a time 
with  a view  to  final  Partnership.  Fully  competent,  and  wishes  to 
undertake  entire  office  management.— Address.  740,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 

TO  AUCTIONEERS  AND  LAND  AGENTS. 

YYTANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (aged  20), 

Y Y "'lio  is  a good  draughtsman,  and  has  had  practical  experience, 
a SITUATION  in  an  Office  where  he  can  IMPROVE  himself.  Salary 
not  a consideration.— Address,  401,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

YYT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y Y TION.  Can  do  the  jobbing  work  of  house  repairs,  plastering, 
whitewashing,  range  and  copper  setting.  Would  fill  up  time  in  paint- 
ug.  Good  references  can  be  had.— Address,  8.  M.  No.  1,  Clyde- 
terrace,  Harvey-road,  Camberwell.  S.E. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  GENTLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

A TIMBER  SALESMAN,  who  has  a good 

XX.  connexion  among  sound  men  of  6,0001.  per  annum,  a few  miles 
from  London,  would  like  to  meet  with  a PARTNER,  sleeping  or 
active,  with  about  SOW.  Good  references  as  to  character  and  ability 
Address,  719,  Office  of  “The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Y\7"ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  28,  a 

Y Y SITUATION  as  CLERK,  TIME  aud  STOKE  KEEPER. 
Joiner  by  trado  . and  could  fill  up  time  at  the  bench.  Good  personal 
character. — Address,  P.  G.  4,  John's-tcrrace,  East  Jolin-street,  Exeter. 

HPO  PLUMBERS  and  DECORATORS.— 

X TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  a PARTNERSHIP,  in  an  old-esta- 
ihshed  and  genuine  concern  in  the  City,  or  tho  entire  Business  may 
he  purchased  at  a low  figure.— Apply  to  Mr.  GODFREY,  Solicitor, 
No.  72,  Baainghall-strcet,  City. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a YOUNG  MAN,  of 

V V respectability,  an  ENGAGEMENT  ns  CLERK  of  WORKS, 
f required  would  execute  supplementary  drawings  in  connexion 
herewith.  Mason  by  trade.  For  many  years  past  has  had  the 
management  of  the  constructive  portions  of  buildings  (chiefly  in 
Yorkshire),  public,  domestic,  and  ecclesiastical,  aud  is  now  finishing  a 
arge  church.  Una  a thorough  knowledge  of  masonry,  brickwork, 
and  sanitary  matters,  and  a good  knowledge  of  the  other  building 
■rades.  Has  bad  a training  in  a Gevemment  School  of  Art.  Is  a, 
ood  architectural  draughtsman  and  designer,  specimens  of  which  can 
>e  forwarded.  Unexceptionable  references  for  integrity  and  capa- 
bilities. —Address,  T.  W.  Stannington  Church,  Northumberland. 

Y\T ANTED,  immediately,  a steady,  reliable 

CONTRACTOR'S  FOREMAN  of  EXCAVATORS,  to 
TP^UT  l-  EXCAVATIONS  on  a large  SEWER  CON- 

i It  AG  I ill  the  North.  None  need  apply  unless  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  sewer  and  tunnel  work  in  all  their  branches.— Apply 
»y  letter,  giving  name  and  address,  and  stating  previous  experience, 
ail  what  works,  the  wages  required,  and  name  and  address  of  former 
employers  to  Mr.  JOSEPH  CHAPPELL,  Contractor,  Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire. 
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X\T ANTED,  a SITATION,  as  FOREMAN 

\ V of  BRICKLAYERS.  References  given.— Address  J.  W.  R. 
No.  1,  Erith-place,  Bucklauil,  Dover,  Kent 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  desires  to  APPRENTICE 

XJL  himself  to  the  CARPENTERING.  A small  premium,  if  re- 
quired, to  be  returned  in  wages.— Address,  H.  K.  16,  Emest-street, 
Albauy-street,  Regent's  Park. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

Air  ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

W FOREMAN  of  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS.  Ac.  Is  a good 
plumber.  First-class  testimonials. — Address,  X Y.  43,  Havelock- 
Etreet,  Caledonian-road,  Islington. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  in  business 

XV  for  himself,  and  who  has  a general  knowledge  of  the  building 
irade,  and  is  acquainted  with  drawing  and  liookkeeping.  seeks  an 
ENGAGEMENT  with  a builder.  A small  builder  would  find  hi  him 
a valuable  assistant. — Address,  A.  B.  130,  Hackney -road,  E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

T V ASSISTANT  in  a London  Office  of  good  practice.  Salary  no 
Object.  Aged  22.— Address,  C.  the  Tower  House,  Dalstou-laue,  E. 

CONTRACTS  — Continued  from  p.  ii. 

rpiIE  NATIONAL  ARMS  and  AMMU- 

JL  NITION  COMPANY,  LIMITED.— NEW  WORKS  at  Sl’ACK- 
BROOK.  BIRMINGHAM.— Contractors  desirous  of  TENDERING 
for  the  EXCAVATIONS,  Drainage,  Wharf  Wall,  Camp  Shearing. 
Excavations  in  Canal,  and  Foundations  in  Brick,  Stone,  and  Concrete 
to  ground-line,  for  Buildings  and  Machinery,  are  requested  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Company's  Architect,  Mr.  ARTHUR  KINDER, 
No.  92,  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C.  on  or  before  APRIL  4th. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

"Y\7"ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Young 

YV  Man.  Carpenter  and  Joiner.  Used  to  good  work,  stairs,  Ac. 

Good  references,  Ac.— Address,  W.  J.  11,  Calvert-road,  Battersea 
Park,  S.W 

"WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  an  ex- 

® V perieuccd  PLASTERER.  Can  make  himself  generally  useful. 
Wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  a constancy.  Good  references.— 
Address,  749,  Office  of  "The Builder.” 

rpo  BUILDER S. — Parties  desiring  to 

_L  TENDER  for  the  ERECTION  of  a DWELLING-HOUSE,  with 
Outbuildings,  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  are  requested  to  make  early  appli- 
cation for  further  particulars  at  our  Offices,  No.  1.  Bloomsbnry-place, 
Loudon,  W.C.  SPALDING  A KNIGHT,  Architects. 

March  '25th,  1872. 

TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

TXTANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  CHARGE 

YV  of  a JOB,  or  on  an  Estate.  Understands  levelling  and  sur- 
veying. setting  out,  measuring  up/Ac. — Address,  J.  A.  No.  I,  Atfred- 
street,  Vinceut-squaro,  Westminster. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

~X\T ANTED,  by  a first-class  DRALTGHTS- 

V V MAN,  thirteen  years  in  the  profession,  an  ENGAGEMENT. 

Is  a good  designer  and  constructionist.  Can  write  specifications, 
and  is  an  artistic  colourist. — Address,  No.  764,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

rpo  BUILDERS.— TENDERS  required  for 

1 ADDITIONS,  ALTERATIONS,  and  REPAIRS  at  "THE 

CEDARS.”  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Sharpe.  The  drawings  and 
specification  may  be  inspected  at  95,  Cannon-street,  City,  between 
TEN  and  FIVE  o'clock  daily.  Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  my  Office 
not  later  than  THREE  p.m.  on  TUESDAY,  APRIL  16th.  Mr.  Sharpe 
does  not  bind  himself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

GEORGE  ELKINGTON,  Architect. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

"Y\7"ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  trustworthy 

YV  WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  and  good 

STAIRCASE  HAND,  a SITUATION— Address,  776,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 

rpo  BUILDERS.— TENDERS  are  required 

I for  the  ERECTION  of  a FREE  LIBRARY  and  MUSEUM  for 
the  Borough  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire.  The  drawings  and  specifica- 
tion may  bo  seen  at  the  Town-hall,  Blackburn,  or  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Surveyors.  Messrs.  TAYLOR,  SON,  & JACKSON,  23,  Brnzeunose- 
street  . Manchester,  and  bills  of  quantities  may  lie  obtained,  by  paying 
ten  shillings,  which  (will  be  returned  to  each  builder  Tendering,  on 
application  to  the  Surveyors  as  above,  or  to  the  Architects,  Messrs. 
WOODJSELL  A COLLCUTT,  12,  Finsbury-place  South,  Londou. 
Tenders  to  be  delivered,  addressed  to  the  Town  Clerk.  Town -hall. 
Blackburn,  on  or  before  APRIL  9lh,  1872,  endorsed  "Tender  for  Free 
Library." 

"Y\ 7" ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

1 } a ItE-ENGAOEMENT  us  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Joiner  by 
trade.  Well  up  in  setting  out  work  and  superintending  men.  Accus- 
tomed to  all  kinds  of  machinery  In  the  building  trade. — Address,  T.  E. 
No.  30,  Sussex-strcet,  Warwick-square,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  WITH  MACHINERY. 

■WANTED,  as  SHOP  FOREMAN,  an 

Y V ENGAGEMENT  ; or  Clerk  of  Works  ona  Gentlemen’s  Estate, 
by  a practical  Joiner.  Well  up  in  coustruetion  and  repairs.  Practical 
machinist.  Would  l»e  found  of  gTcat  assistance  to  a builder  starting 
machinery.  Quick  at  setting  out  work,  Ac. — Address,  STEAM,  No.  3, 
Wellington-terrace,  Bayswater. 

rpo  BUILDERS. — Tenders  are  invited  for 

1 the  ERECTION  of  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  at  Grays,  Essex. 
Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  and  all  particulars  obtained,  at 
the  King's  Anns  Hotel,  Grays,  Essex,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Archi- 
tect. Mr.  THOMAS  ROOKE  MAPLES.  Queen's  Chambers,  Chapel- 
street,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C.  on  and  after  the  25th  day  of 
MARCH.  Quantities  will  be  supplied  to  such  builders  as  desire  them. 
Tenders  required  on  APRIL  5th,  1872. 

TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

"WANTED,  by  a PLUMBER  and  GAS- 

V T FITTER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Used  to  first-class  work  in 
bath,  closet,  pump,  or  hot-water  work.  No  objection  to  fill  up  time  at 
other  branches.  Good  references  if  required.  — Address,  THE 
PLUMBER,  12,  Lawreuce-street,  Kiug'B-road,  Chelsea. 

rpo  BUILDERS. — Persons  willing  to 

1 TENDER  for  the  ERECTION  of  a VILLA  RESIDENCE,  at 
Bedford,  are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  the  Architect,  Mr. 
HOItSFORD,  Well-street,  Bedford,  not  later  than  the  3(Jth  day  of 
MARCH  next. 

The  plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen  at  his  Office,  and  full  par- 

The  quantities  will  be  supplied  on  payment  of  six  shillings. 

The  lowest  or  any  Tender  will  not  necessarily  be  accepted. 

Bedford,  -March  20th,  1872. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

rpHE  Advertiser  desires  an  ENGAGE- 

1 MENT  as  a general  ASSISTANT  in  an  Architect's  Office.— Ad- 
dress, C.  S.  R.  28,  Craven-street,  W.C. 

TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

rpiIE  Advertiser,  an  Architect  and  Sur- 

1 veyor's  ASSISTANT,  desires  au  ENG  AGE. 'll  ENT.  Well  up  in 

abstracting,  billing,  Ac.  Neat  draughtsman,  good  writer,  and  quiek  at 
accounts.  Thirteen  years  in  last  situation.  Good  references. — Address, 
A.  J.  care  of  Mr.  Pink,  3,  Adam's-court,  EC. 

rpiIE  BOARD  of  WORKS  for  the 

JL  LEWISHAM  DISTRICT.-To  CONTRACTORS  and  OTHERS. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Board  arc  prepared  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  Contracts  for  the  following  purposes  for  twelve  months, 
ending  Lady-day.  1873  :— 

SEWERAGE.  JOBBING  WORKS,  and  IRON  WORKS. 

ROAD  SCRAPINGS. 

HORSE  HIRE. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  " Tenders.”  to  be  delivered  on  or  before 
WEDNESDAY,  the  loth  APRIL  next,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board, 
where  printed  Forms  of  Tender,  and  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained. 
The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 
By  order,  SAML.  EDWARDS,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Grove-place,  Lewisham,  S.E.  14th  March,  1872. 

TTiNGINE  DRIVER  and  STOKER.— 

lb  WANTED,  by  athoroughly  practical  Man.  EMPLOYMENT  as 
above.  U nderstands  both  Cornish  and  tubular  boilers.  Good  refer- 
ences can  lie  given.— Address.  JAMES  CHAPMAN,  9,  Lower  Church- 
path,  New  Broinpton,  Chatham,  Kent- 

TO  BUILDERS,  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

TV ISEN GAGED  after  SIX  p.m.  to  ASSIST 

1 / in  Making  up  Accounts,  laying  down  Plans,  Tracing  Draw- 
ings, Copying  Specifications.  Ac.  at  per  hour  or  job.  Over  twenty 
years'  experience.  Highly  recommended.  Aged  36. — Address,  J.  W. 
care  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Stacy,  257,  Euston-road,  N.W. 

TAERBY  SCHOOL  BOARD.  — To 

1 / BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS.— The  Derby  School  Board 
are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  whole  of  the  WORKS  re- 
quired in  the  ERECTION  of  BOYS',  GIP.LS'.  and  INFANTS' 
SCHOOLS.  OUTBUILDINGS,  and  BOUNDARY  WALLS,  Ac.  to  lie 
built  in  Gerard-street.  The  plans  and  specifications  can  be  seen,  and 
copies  of  quantities  obtained,  on  and  after  THURSDAY,  APRIL  4th, 
between  the  hours  of  NINE  nnd  FIVE  each  day,  at  the  Office  of  the 
Architect,  Sir.  THOS.  COULTHURST,  Bank  Chambers,  Tenant- 
street,  Derby.  Tenders  for  the  Work,  in  one  sum,  must  be  delivered 
to  me,  at  my  Residence,  90.  Green  Hill,  on  the  printed  form  supplied, 
sealed  lup  and  endorsed  " Tender  for  Gerard-street  Schools,"  before 
TWELVE  o'clock  at  Noon  on  MONDAY,  tlie  15th  APRIL,  1872.  The 
Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender  sent 
in.— By  order,  WM.  COOPER,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board. 

March  21st,  1872. 

pLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  an  im- 

vX  mediate  RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a thoroughly  competent  Man. 
Just  completed  large  works  in  Nottingham.  First-olass  references 
and  testimonials.— Address,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  Cemetery  Cottage, 
Nottingham. 

A S WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS. 

l\  Great  experience  among  ecclesiastical  and  general  masonry  of 
every  description.  Neat  draughtsman.  Good  carver  and  letter, 
cutter.  Good  references  to.fonner  employers. — Address,  746,  Office  of 
•'  The  Builder.” 

TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A HIGHLY-RESPECT ABLE  and 

l\  thoroughly  practical  Man,  of  great  experience  both  in  Town 
and  country,  is  in  WANT  of  n RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of 
PAINTERS.  Ac.  Con  both  estimate  and  measure  accurately.  Wages 
two  guineas  per  week.  The  first  of  references  given. — Address,  M.  T. 
No.  7.  Park-side,  Knightsbridge. 

rpHE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

JL  To  RAILWAY'  CONTRACTORS.  - WIDENING  of  the 
OSSETT  BRANCH  and  EXTENSION  from  OSSETT  to  DEWS- 
BURY'.—Tho  Directors  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  are 
prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  CONSTUCTION  of  the  neces- 
sary WORKS  required  in  Widening  the  Ossett  Branch  from  Wren- 
thorpe  Junction  to  Ossett,  about  3j  miles  in  length,  including  viaduct, 
bridges,  Ac.  ; and  in  the  Coustruetion  of  a Now  Railway  from  Ossett 
to  Dewsbury,  about  miles  In  length.  Including  a tunnel  179  yards 
long,  bridges,  Ac.  with  foundations  for  tbit  ion  be  ridings  at  Earls- 
heatou  and  Dewsbury ; in  accordance  with  plans  and  drawings  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  JOHN  FRASER,  the  Engineer. 

Parties  disposed  to  Tender  may  obtain  specifications,  bills  of  quan- 
tities, and  forms  of  Tender  (on  which  forms  only  Tenders  will  be 
received)  on  application  and  a pnjhnent  of  two  guineas  to  Mr. 
FRASER,  at  his  Office,  19.  York-place,  Leeds,  where  also  the  plans 
and  sections  of  the  lines,  and  drawings  of  the  bridges  and  other 

MONDAY,  the  25th  inst.  Tenders,  sealed  up  and  marked  " Tender 
for  YVidening  of  the  Ossett  Branch  and  Extension  from  Ossett  to 
Dewsbury,"  must  be  lodged  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  King's-cross 
Station,  Loudon,  before  TEN  o'clock  on  TUESDAY,  the  9th  day  of 
APRIL  next.  N.B.  The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  Tender.— By  order, 

ALEXANDER  FORBES,  Secretary. 

Secretary's  Office,  King's-cross  Station,  London,  N. 

March  20,  1872. 

A PLASTERER  SEEKS  a JOB,  piece- 

_r\_  work  or  otherwise.  Reference  to  present  employer.— Address, 
M.  E.  58,  Campbell-road,  Seven  Sisters-road,  N. 

A N experienced  Builder  wishes  for  EM- 

XX  PLOY  MENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  CLEKK  of 
WORKS,  in  London,  or  elsewhere- — Apply  to  J.  S.  care  of  Messrs. 
Bridges.  Santell,  Heywood,  A Co.  Solicitors,  23.  Red  Lion-sqnare. 

A THOROUGHLY  competent  BUILDER’S 

XX  CLERK ^is  open  for  au  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  A.  S.  413, 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A N experienced  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR 

XV  and  ESTIMATING  CLERK  is  DISENGAGED  TWO  DAYS 
a WEEK.  Has  taken  out  the  quantities  and  superintended  some  of 
the  largest  buildings  in  the  City.— Terms  moderate. —Address,  J.  Mr. 
Posk,  Builder,  297,  Old  Street-road. 

WHITEHALL.  — Good  light  OFFICES 

T V TO  BE  LET.  Rent  moderate.— Apply  to  Messrs.  GLASIER 
A'- SONS,  41,  Charing-croes, 

A N experienced  ESTIMATOR  and  MEA- 

iY  SURER  will  shortly  require  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Last 
reference.  Five  years  with  an  extensive  Loudon  building  firm. — 
Address,  C.  D.  10,  Alma-cottages,  Alma-road,  Dalston-lane,  E. 

rpo  BRICKM AKERS,  LIME-BURNERS, 

1 Ac. — TO  BE  LET.  near  the  junction  of  two  railways  and  a 
canal,  within  forty  miles  of  Town,  an  excellent  LIMESTONE  and 
BUILDING  STONE  QUARRY,  Brickearth.  Sandpits,  Kiln,  Ac. 
There  is  a good  house,  garden,  paddock,  stables,  and  extensive  out- 
buildings. To  one  desiring  to  enter  into  such  a business,  a more 
favourable  opportunity  seldom  offers.— Address,  M.  N.  17,  Jemiyn 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

\ N experienced  SURVEYOR,  of  fifteen 

XJl  years'  practice  in  the  metropolis  and  provinces,  OFFERS 
Ids  SERVICES,  on  moderate  terms,  as  a QUANTITY  SURVEYOl 
and  MEASURER,— Address,  772,  Office  of  "The  Builder.", 

WANTED.  t0  KENT,  on  LEASE,  wit.hu 

T V 25  miles  of  the  City,  and  about  ono  mile  from  a fust-elai 
railway  station,  a good  FAMILY  DWELLING,  unfurnished,  an 
containing  not  less  than  four  reception,  ten  bed,  and  two  dresaln 
rooms,  and  usual  domestic  offices.  Coach-house,  stable,  kitchen,  au 
flower-garden,  and  fifteen  or  more  acres  of  grass  land,  with  suitabl 
outbuildings.  State  full  particulars,  reut,  Ac.  —Address,  A.  P.  t 
Messrs.  Pottle  A Sou's,  Royal  Exchange,  Loudon. 


rpHE  Committee  for  Letting  the  Bridg 

1 House  Estates  will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  FRIDAY,  the  12th 
APRIL  next,  at  TWO  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  PROPOSALS  for 
LEASE,  for  21  years,  from  Lady-day.  1872,  of  the  PREMISES,  No.  (' 
’atemoster-row,  in  the  City  of  London. — Further  particulars  may 
obtained,  upon  application  at  the  Architect's  Office,  Guildhall. 

FERDINAND  BRAND,  Comptroller. 

Guildhall,  March  25th,  1872. 

nno  BUILDERS.— PLOTS  of  FREEHOLI 

1 GROUND,  in  very  favourable  positions,  ou  Brixton-rise  ai 
Seme-hill ) TO  BE  LET.  — Liberal  advances  If  required.— App 
to  Messrs.  STANDING  A MARTEN,  Bourne-valley  Wliari,  Ntn 
elxns,  S.W. 

rpo  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  in  the  City,  a 

1 Midsummer  next,  a LEAD  SMELTING  HOUSE,  with  suia 
warehouse,  with  iron  flooring,  containing  a lead-pit  to  hold  aboi 
16  eivL  and  a solder  ditto  to  hold  about  3 cwt.  with  necessary  utensil 
The  entrance  is  private.— Address,  A.  F.  137,  High-street,  Whit 
chapel. 

rpo  BE  LET,  on  Building  Lease,  or  other 

1 w ise,  liy  order  of  the  Trustees,  the  well-timbered  SITE  of 
old  House,  now  out  of  repair.  It  contains  about  three-quarters  of 
lore,  and  occupies  a good  situation  at  Twickenham.  The  property 
deserving  the  attention  of  any  gentleman  wishing  to  erect  a hou 
for  his  own  occupation,  or  it  would  be  an  eligible  and  rein un era tl 
investment  to  a speculator. —Messrs.  DEBENUAM,  TEWSON, 
FARMER,  80.  Cheapslde. 

rpo  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS,  an 

OTHERS.— BRENTWOOD,  ESSEX.— FREEHOLD  PASTUI 
or  BUILDING  LAND  fur  SALE  by  Private  Contract,  situate  at  t 
Loudou  eutrauce  to  the  town,  and  near  the  Railway  Station,  with 
IS  miles  of  London.  6 from  Romford,  and  12  from  the  county  town 
Chelmsford.  The  property  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  erection 
villa  residences,  being  close  to  the  town  of  Brentwood,  and  situat 
upon  an  eminence,  sloping  to  the  south,  overlookipga  beautiful,  we 
timbered,  and  undulating  country : also  commanding  views  of.Londo 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  river  Thames. -Price  and  other  particuh 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  A.  PORTWAY,  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agei 
No.  61,  High-street,  Braintree. 

A SMALL  compact  WHARF,  on  tl 

XX  Grosvenor  Canal.— TO  BE  LET,  a very  complete  MASON 
WHARF,  with  Two  Stone-sawing  Machines  and  Steam-engine,  Ov 
head  Traveller,  Sheds.  Deal  Stages.  Ac.— Apply  to  Messrs.  DIKE 
BRUTON,  Victoria  Wharf,  Buckingluuu  Palace-road,  Pimlico. 

T)  YE-LANE,  PECKHAM.— BUILDIN 

_L\|  LAND  TO  BE  LET,  in  this  main  thoroughfare,  close  to  t 
railway  station.  Houses  are  certain  to  sell  or  let. — Mr.  BRINSLB 
Surveyor,  30,  New  Bridge-street,  EC. 

WEST-END,  HAMPSTEAD.  — FREI 

YV  HOLD  BUILDING  LAND  FOR  SALE,  or  on  LEASE.  T 
estate  is  well  drained.— For  terms,  apply  to  the  Land  Company 
Loudou,  Limited,  27,  Clement  's-lane,  City,  where  plans  of  the  esta 
can  be  seen;  also  at  the  following  stations :— Broad-street,  Dalsto 
Highbury,  Ciunden-town,  Hampstead  Heath,  Finch  ley-road,  Edgwar 

TJWELL. — ELEVEN  ACRES  of  FRET 

l!i  HOLD  LAND,  sloping  south.  FOR  SALE,  or  LETTING 
BUILDING,'  within  five  minutes' walk  of  Londou  A Brighton 
way  Station.  Neighbourhood  good  and  healthy  ; air  clear  nnd  bracin 
For  terms  and  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  YV.  LEY,  61,  Carey -stre 
Liucoln's-inn. 

T3UILDING  LAND,  at  Orpington,  S 

I ) Mary  Cray.  St  Paul's  Cray,  and  Bexley,  Kent.  TO  BE  LI 
or  SOLD,  in  quantities  of  less  than  an  acre  to  twenty  acre- — F 
further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  MAY,  SYKES,  A RAVE 
Solicitors.  St.  Mary  Cray,  Bromley,  Kent,  and  2,  Adelaide-pBc 
London-bridge,  London. 

TJLIGIBLE  LAND  at  EALING.— TO  B 

1 a LET,  on  Building  Leases,  for  a term  of  ninety-nine  years,  w 
adapted  for  the  erection  of  villas,  Ac.  Sewers  have  been  construe 
at  Ealing,  and  there  is  a plentiful  supply  of  water.  Parts  of  tho  lai 
have  a frontage  on  the  high  road,  and  there  are  large  beds  of  gra 
in  several  parts.  The  land  is  within  a few  minutes'  walk  of  tlie  Eali 
nnd  Castle-hill  Stations,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  from  wh 

late  at  night— For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  at  the  Offices  In'  1 
JOHN  GRIFFITH  ; and  Mr.  HENRY  DAWSON,  Architects  ai 
Surveyors,  16.  Finsbury-place  South  ; or  to  Mr.  ROBERT  WILLI, 
at  the  Estate  Office,  in  the  Uxbridge-road,  Ealing. 

]\ /T ARK-LANE  (ALLHALLOW'S  STAIT 

_LYJL  ING),  CITY.— BUILDING  SITE  TO  BE  LET  by  TEN'DE 
A valuable  SITE,  containing  about  3,013  square  feet  area,  with 
frontage  of  nearly  80  feet  to  Mark-lane  (which  will  be  widened  at  t 
spot).  TO  BE  LET,  on  a Building  Lease,  for  80  years,  by  the  Clo 
worthers'  Company.  Tenders  will  be  received  at  the  Clerk's  Off! 
Cloth  workers'  Hall.  Mincing-lane,  E.C.  on  or  before  Tl'ESDA 
APRIL  2nd,  1872.  where  upon  personal  application  the  conditions! 
particulars  (with  plan)  of  the  letting  may  be  obtained,  or  from  F. 
PORTER,  Esq.  Surveyor  to  the  Clothworkers'  Company.  16,  Rusk 
square.  W.C.— By  order,  OWEN  ROBERTS,  Clerk. 

March  22nd,  1872. 

AfILE  END  ESTATE.— To  BUILDER 

1 J JL  TWO  or  THREE  ACRES  of  BUILDING  LAND,  with  Roi 
and  Sewers  already  formed,  still  remain  TO  BE  LET  In  LOTS  for  8 
roomed  Houses.  This  estate  is  the  only  one  remaining  uncoVf 
within  a mile  of  the  City.  The  houses  built  have  continued  to 
immediately  and  sell  readily  all  through  the  recent  dull  tim 
ensuring  a fair  profit  without  any  risk. — Plans  can  be  seen  at 
Office  of  Mr.  PHILIP  D.  TUCKETT,  Surveyor,  10a,  Old  Broi 

T>  EGENT’S  CANAL  IRONWORKS.- 

LVl  TO  BE  SOLD,  or  LET  on  LEASE,  the  remaining  portion 
these  PREMISES,  situate  in  Eagle  Wharf-road,  Now  North-roll 

omprising  a plot  of  ground  having  a wharfed  frontage  of  120  1 
3 inches,  next  the  Regent's  Canal,  and  occupying  an  area  of  abc 
17,436  square  feet,  with  covered  shed  at  the  end  ; also  a small 
adjoining,  with  frontage  of  29  feet  8 inches,  next  the  Canal,  w 
dwelling-house,  offices,  and  yard.— For  further  particulars,  apply 
Messrs.  FULLER,  HORSEY,  A CO.  11,  Billitcr-squarc,  E.C. 

DO  BUILDERS.— Eligible  GROUND,  £ 

cottages  and  small-class  houses,  TO  BE  LET, 


low  ground-rents,  either  in  single  plots,  frontage,  or  acr 
be  required.  The  land  is  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  three  railwi 
stations,  having  trains  to  Victoria,  Ludgate-hill,  and  Kings-cro 
occupying  fifteen  minutes  either  way.  When  buildings  are  covei 
in,  advances  of  60  per  cent,  may  be  obtained,  if  required,  liy  build 
of  unexceptionable  references,  under  special  agreements.—  For  f 
ther  particulars,  apply  to  W.  G.  HABERSHON  A PITE,  Archlte. 
No.  38,  Bloomsbury-square. 
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The  Japanese  Graze. 

HERE  have  been 
during  a com- 
paratively short 
period,  as  all  our 
readers  who  take 
note  of  such 
things  are  aware, 
several  successive 
tendencies  among 
English  architects 
and  decorators  to- 
wards the  imita- 
tion and  adoption 
of  first  one  and 
then  another 
fashion  in  the 
treatment  of  or- 
nament, borrowed 
from  people  sepa- 
rated from  us  by 
either  time  or  space,  or  both.  These  changes  in 
decorative  taste  have  taken  place  much  more 
rapidly  than  those  in  architectural  style  in  the 
wider  sense ; two  or  three  at  least  having  already 
supervened  upon  the  increased  use  of  the  forms 
of  Gothic  architecture.  With  that  we  had,  of 
course,  at  first  the  imitation  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  detail  and  decoration  common  in  our 
own  country  in  the  Middle  Ages ; commencing 
with  the  later,  and  going  back  by  degrees  to  the 
earlier  forms.  Then  followed,  after  some  coquet, 
ting  with  Egyptian  work,  the  neo-Greek  school, 
with  which  some  Egyptian  “ dodges  ” in  colour 
and  design  were  incorporated,  with  their  barbaric 
character  in  some  cases  (not  in  all)  more  or  less 
refined  out  of  them.  Now  we  are  entering  on  a 
similar  predilection  for  Japanese  work,  and 
Japanese  colour  and  ornamental  design. 

All  these  different  succeeding  tastes  have  one 
tiling  in  common  in  their  development.  They 
have  all  commenced  by  a sincere  appreciation 
and  admiration  of  the  real  merits  of  some  one 
class  of  ornament  on  the  part  of  a few  persons  j 
they  have  then  been  taken  up  and  carried  out  in 
modem  English  work  to  supply  the  demand  for 
novelty  in  ornament,  and  have  finally  lapsed  into 
a mere  foolish  fashion,  a dilettantism  for  fashion’s 
sake,  and  only  to  be  rightly  described  by  the 
word  we  have  used  above,  as  a popular  “ craze.” 
With  a certain  clique  of  amateurs,  the  taste,  or 
appetite,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it,  for  Japanese 
work  has  for  some  little  time  past  reached  the 
“ crazy  ” state ; and  a paper  read  the  other  day 
at  the  Architectural  Association,  the  greater  part 
of  which  appeared  in  our  columns,  appears  to 
sound  the  note  for  a further  development  of  this 
fancy  among  the  rising  generation  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession. 

Our  object  in  reverting  to  the  subject  is  not 
by  any  means  to  attack  either  Japanese  art  in 
general,  or  Mr.  Audsley  (who  seems  to  have 
become  practically  a Japanese)  in  particular.  In 
regard  to  the  general  subject,  we  believe  we 
were  the  first  to  call  attention,  a good  many 
years  ago,  to  the  peculiar  freedom  of  hand  and 
felicity  of  design  betrayed  by  the  Japanese  in 
their  conventionalised  treatment  of  foliage  orna- 
ment, of  which  we  gave  illustrations  from  time 
1 to  time ; to  have  reproduced  these  with  the 
colour  which  is  perhaps  their  chief  excellence, 
would  have  been  travelling  beyond  the  limits 
j necessarily  set  to  illustrative  additions  in  a 
journal  of  this  nature.  And  we  willingly  gave 
j further  currency  to  a paper  on  the  subject  by  an 


architect  who  seems  to  have  paid  a good  deal  of 
attention  to  it,  and  who  had  something  to  tell  his 
audience  about  it.  It  is  in  order  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
Japanese  art,  and  (which  is  still  more  important) 
to  recommend  a discriminating  and  critical  study 
of  the^subject,  instead  of  a blind  and  exaggerated 
admiration,  that  we  feel  impelled  to  say  a word 
in  the  way  of  criticism  on  Japanese  ornament 
and  its  prophets. 

For  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  there 
are  two  ways  of  studying  and  adapting  from  any 
ancient  or  foreign  school  of  design.  One  way  is 
to  get  up  an  over- wrought  enthusiasm  about  it, 
to  believe  or  affect  to  believe  everything  about  it 
to  be  marvellous  and  perfect,  and  to  endeavour 
to  reproduce  it  wholesale,  “ with  all  its  imper- 
fections on  its  head : ” the  other  is  to  study  it 
critically  and  carefully,  arrive  at  a settled  con- 
clusion as  to  what  in  it  is  really  admirable  in 
principle  and  what  is  not,  and  then  draw  from 
its  best  points  suggestions  and  lessons  for  the 
amelioration  of  our  own  art  or  manufacture. 
The  former  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  most  popu- 
lar method,  requiring  only  the  expenditure  of 
some  time  and  patience  in  examining  and  copying 
specimens;  the  latter,  which  requires  an  ad- 
mixture of  intelligence  and  critical  insight,  is  the 
only  method  of  studying  which  it  is  worth  while 
for  any  educated  man  to  give  his  time  to.  If 
our  readers  think  this  a truism,  we  can  only 
reply  that  it  is  one  which  we  mean  to  reiterate 
until  we  see  it  a little  more  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice than  it  is  at  present.  Now,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  any  unprejudiced  person  to  see  to  which 
method  of  study  the  present  increasing  fever  of 
admiration  for  Japanese  work  belongs.  To  judge 
from  the  expressions  used  by  Mr.  Audsley  and 
others  of  the  Japanising  dilettanti,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Greeks  themselves  must  have  been  mere 
barbarians  by  the  side  of  these  artists  of  the 
Eastern  Seas.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that  they 
have  been  “ for  centuries  the  great  students  of 
Nature  ; ” that  in  colour,  in  form,  in  variety  of 
design,  they  are  completely  fitted  to  be  the 
masters  and  teachers  of  the  West.  “ Marvel- 
lous,” “wonderful,”  “almost  superhuman”  (!), 
are  the  epithets  which  seem  to  be  considered 
quite  within  the  mark  in  speaking  of  them. 
Now,  what  is  the  truth  of  all  this  ? 

There  appear  to  ns  to  be  two  points  in  the 
art  of  the  Japanese,  in  regard  to  which  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  speak  with  too  much 
admiration.  The  patience  and  manual  dexterity 
shown  in  the  minute  finish  and  elaboration  of 
much  of  their  ornamental  work,  notably  in  the 
cabinets  and  the  cloisonne  enamelled  ware,  are 
really  something  wonderful ; and  such  works, 
like  the  enormous  granite  temples  of  Egypt  (the 
architectural  antipodes  of  Japan),  speak  of  a 
country  and  society  where  time  was  “ no  object;  ” 
secondly,  their  natural  feeling  for  harmonious 
combinations  of  colour,  rich  without  gaudiness 
or  over-brilliancy,  is  remarkable,  and  renders 
their  enamelled  ware  in  particular  as  delightful 
to  the  eye  as  it  is  suggestive  and  instructive  to 
the  student  of  colour.  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
these  works  pure  primary  colours  are  little  used, 
and  only  in  very  small  detached  portions,  warm- 
toned  secondary  tints  being,  however,  very 
largely  introduced.  This  taste  in  colour  dis- 
tinguishes the  Japanese  from  some  other  Eastern 
nations  which  have  shown  great  aptitude  in 
decoration.  In  the  mere  manipulative  dexterity 
mentioned  above,  the  Chinese  are  their  rivals ; 
but  in  regard  to  colour,  though  the  Chinese  show 
that  natural  ability  to  deal  with  it  which  belongs 
more  or  less  to  all  Eastern  nations,  civilised  and 
uncivilised,  the  bright,  strong,  and  comparatively 
raw  tones  of  their  work  seem  coarse  and  com- 
monplace by  the  side  of  the  Japanese  work. 
There  is  accordingly  much  in  the  colour  designs 
of  the  Japanese  which  affords  the  most  valuable 
hints  to  the  Western  decorative  artist  and  student 
of  colour,  and  from  their  enamelled  ware  might 


be  taken  many  motives  and  ideas  for  the  treat- 
ment both  of  stained  glass  and  of  mural  and 
ceiling  decoration, — not  in  the  way  of  direct 
imitation,  of  course,  but  by  working  out  in  our 
own  fashion  and  in  our  own  materials  the  hints 
given  by  the  Eastern  workmen.  The  free,  and 
yet  perfectly  suitable  and  characteristic  manner, 
too,  in  which  the  forms  of  flowers  and  leaves  are 
conventionalised  to  adapt  them  to  their  situation 
in  the  ornamental  design,  a manner  in  which 
much  of  the  freedom  and  grace  of  nature  is 
retained  along  with  the  degree  of  symmetry 
and  regularity  required  by  artistic  design,  cannot 
but  strike  every  critical  observer  of  these  works  : 
(as  to  the  delineation  of  animal  life  we  have  a 
word  to  say  just  now).  All  this  would  certainly 
strike  any  one  on  examining  for  the  first  time 
one  or  two  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  Japanese 
cloisonne  ware ; indeed,  we  believe  the  first 
impression  generally  is,  what  we  remember 
ourselves  to  have  experienced,  a feeling  of 
astonishment  that  things  so  elaborate  and  charac- 
teristic in  their  treatment  should  have  remained 
so  long  practically  unknown  to  Western  artists. 
An  inspection  on  a larger  scale  by  degrees 
modifies  to  some  extent  this  first  admiration. 
It  becomes  evident  that  whatever  the  minute 
variations  of  detail,  the  character  of  treatment 
and  the  idea  on  which  the  ornamentation  is 
based  vary  very  little  in  objects  of  the  same 
class ; and  that  in  many  cases  there  seems 
indeed  to  be  no  “ idea  ” at  all  but  how  to  cover 
a given  space  in  the  richest  and  most  varied 
manner  with  elaborate  ornament.  The  colours, 
the  general  effect,  the  character  of  detail,  will 
scarcely  vary  appreciably  in  a dozen  specimens 
taken  at  random ; and  it  is  as  possible  to  get 
tired  of  toujours  perd/riu  in  this  as  in  many 
inferior  works  of  art-handicraft.  In  regard  to 
what  may  be  called  intellectual  interest,  indeed, 
the  Japanese  ornament  cannot  be  compared 
either  with  the  Greek  in  the  purity  of  line  and 
of  general  form  or  details  (the  outline  of  their 
vases  in  particular  being  often  very  ugly  and 
clumsy),  or  with  the  Saracenic  in  the  dexterity 
with  which  these  are  incorporated  into  one 
design.  On  this  latter  point  the  Japanese  artist 
is  utterly  careless,  not  only  disregarding  sym- 
metry in  the  relation  of  the  various  parts,  but 
quite  careless  even  as  to  fitting  the  design  to  the 
size  or  shape  of  the  object  to  be  decorated. 
With  the  happy  consistency  of  blind  admiration, 
this  irregularity  is  pointed  out  to  us  as  one  of 
the  things  to  be  specially  admired.  That  pro- 
fessed artists  can  be  found  deliberately  to  say 
this,  is  a significant  fact ; as  significant  as  the 
theory  we  saw  put  forward  in  a contemporary 
not  long  since,  also  by  a professed  artist  (a 
painter),  that  all  ornament  ought  to  be  irregular 
because  there  was  no  regularity  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  starry  heavens ! Such  ideas  serve 
to  indicate  the  sad  nonsense  that  people  will 
talk  when  they  follow  a fashion  in  art,  or  com. 
mence  theorizing  without  any  definite  basis.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  every  really  thoughtful  critic  will  bear  us 
out  in  a view  illustrated  by  all  the  greatest 
styles  of  ornamental  art,  that  the  relation  of  a 
design  to  the  space  and  figure  it  has  to  occupy 
is  just  one  of  the  things  which  most  gives 
intellectual  interest  to  it,  and  which  requires 
often  more  thought  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
signer than  any  other  part  of  his  work  ; 
and  that  the  ignoring  of  this,  and  the  over- 
laying an  object  with  ornamental  design  at 
random,  is  simply  an  avoidance  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  interesting  problems  in  design, 
and  is  more  than  anything  characteristic  of 
the  “ childishness,”  as  we  may  call  it,  which 
always  belongs  to  the  work  of  a semi-civilised 
people.  It  is  true  there  is  something  veiy 
interesting  in  this  childish  naivete,  when  it  is 
genuine,  just  as  there  is  in  the  simplicity  and 
efforts  of  childhood  in  general ; but  it  would  be 
no  less  absurd  for  men  to  imitate  deliberately 
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the  manners  and  voice  of  children,  than  for  the 
artiste  of  an  intellectual  and  educated  society  to 
deliberately  imitate  the  unstudied  irregularity 
and  purposeless  character  of  much  of  the 
Japanese  ornament.  Whatever  charm  might 
belong  to  the  original  will  be  found  to  have 
completely  evaporated  in  the  copy ; and  we 
hope  the  young  architects  of  our  day  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  try  any  such  foolish  tricks  in 
design. 

We  referred  just  now  to  the  claims  for  admi- 
ration put  forward  for  the  Japanese  as  delineators 
of  animal  life.  Within  certain  limits  these 
claims  are  justifiable  enough.  In  the  represen- 
tation of  birds  in  particular,  which  arc  their 
favourite  objects,  we  find,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  stiffness,  that  close  imitation  of  minutia? 
of  outline  and  action  frequently  found  in  the 
drawings  of  half-civilised  nations,  depicting  with 
care  and  exactitude  exactly  what  they  see  before 
them.  In  the  treatment  of  quadrupeds  they 
arc,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  less  successful, 
the  difficulties  of  drawing  and  foreshortening 
being  greater  here.  But  one  point  which  is 
conceded  even  by  their  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers is,  that  the  Japanese  never  have  shown 
the  ability  to  introduce  the  human  figure  with 
success,  or  with  artistic  power  in  their  works. 
This  was  admitted  at  the  lecture  at  the  Archi- 
tectural  Association  before  referred  to ; but  the 
real  significance  and  importance  of  this  deficiency 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  either  to  the 
lecturer  or  his  audience.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
human  figure  is  the  one  object  in  nature  in  re- 
gard to  which  mechanical  copying  will  effect 
little  or  nothing  for  art,  in  which  we  demand 
not  merely  a correct  representation  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  species,  but  the 
representation  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  mental 
character  through  the  medium  of  form  j and 
this  is  just  what  a half-educated  and  infantile 
people  never  have  arrived  at,  and  never  can.  In 
every  marked  period  of  art,  the  degree  of  power 
shown  in  the  representation  of  the  human  figure 
and  of  human  character  as  exhibited  through 
its  medium,  is  almost  the  exact  measure  of 
the  intellectual  power  of  the  artists  and 
of  the  intellectual  value  of  their  productions ; 
and  the  want  of  this  power  is  always  the  mark 
of  a barbaric,  or  semi-barbaric,  art.  Without 
this,  a national  art  may  exhibit  ingenuity, 
patience,  dexterity  of  hand,  and  correctness  of 
eye,  and  even  a very  refined  feeling  for  colour ; 
but  it  will  never  answer  fully  the  demands  of 
educated  minds,  nor  bestow  the  highest  class  of 
enjoyment  which  such  minds  are  capable  of 
deriving  from  art.  We  have  been  for  some  time 
confirmed  in  our  convictions  as  to  this  distinction 
by  the  observation  that  among  those  amateurs 
and  collectors  who  make  the  greatest  display  of 
this  exaggerated  fancy  for  some  particular  branch 
of  ornamental  art,  the  majority  appear  to  have 
no  faculty  for  comprehending  the  works  of  tho 
greatest  masters  of  art,  and  trouble  themselves 
very  little  about  them.  We  remember  hearing 
of  one  of  these  ornament-fanciers  one  day  ob- 
serving condescendingly,  in  response  to  some  ob- 
servation as  to  the  beauty  of  Flaxman’s  designs — 
“ Yes,  I believe  he  was  very  clever.”  Any  com- 
ment would  spoil  this ; but  we  could  multiply 
instances  of  similar  Bceotianism. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  while 
there  is  in  Japanese  art  a feeling  for  colour,  a 
delicacy  of  manipulation  and  finish,  and  a pecu- 
liar naive  charm  and  freedom  in  ornamental 
design,  rendering  its  productions  objects  of 
great  beauty  and  interest,  and  in  some  respects 
highly  suggestive  and  instructive ; on  the  other 
hand,  it  exhibits,  though  in  a more  refined  form 
than  usual,  all  the  characteristics  of  what  may 
be  rightly  termed  a semi-barbaric  art,  and  pos- 
sesses little  or  nothing  of  what  can  be  called,  in 
the  highest  sense,  intellectual  interest.  The  now 
celebrated  miniature  cabinets,  with  their  odd  and 
interesting  variety  of  ornament  incrusting  the 
whole  without  any  apparent  rule,  except  that  of 
elaborating  every  part  of  the  surface  available 
for  ornament  as  highly  as  possible,  show',  with  all 
them  delicacy  and  minuteness,  little  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  designer  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  work  displayed ; for  real  thought,  in 
ornamental  design,  is  evinced  not  in  crowding 
every  part  of  an  object  indiscriminately  with 
ornament,  but  in  the  faculty  of  judging  where 
to  ornament  and  where  to  stop;  what  part 
to  emphasise,  and  what  to  leave  as  a foil  to 
the  rest.  And  this  want  of  intellectual  in- 
terest is  rendered  more  marked  by  the  ab- 
sence or  total  failure  of  delineations  of  the 
human  figure,  without  which  the  highest  and 
most  intellectual  feelings  cannot  find  voice 


in  art.  The  Japanese  art,  in  short,  is  one  in  I 
which  ingenuity,  patience,  and  (in  general)  good 
taste  take  the  place  of  that  great  power  in  art 
which  we  call  genius.  It  is  an  art  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  eye,  and  not  of  the  mind ; and, 
whatever,  its  real  beauties,  such  an  art  ought 
never  to  be  slavisldy  worshipped  by  those  whose 
higher  education  and  civilisation  should  fit  them 
to  appreciate  higher  things.*  In  regard  to  those 
articles  which  are  becoming  the  staple  object 
with  “collectors,”  it  maybe  said  “they that  buy 
them  are  like  unto  them ; ” for  nothing  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  weaken  and  deaden  the 
appreciation  of  the  more  intellectual  productions 
of  art  than  the  indulgence  of  this  kind  of  forced 
taste  for  an  imperfect  or  restricted  form  of  art. 
In  this  view,  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  subject 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  words  from  one  of 
the  finest  sonnets  of  Drummond : — 

“ Of  this  fair  volume  which  we  World  do  name, 

If  we  the  sheets  and  leaves  could  turn  with  care 
Of  him  who  it  corrects,  and  did  it  frame, 

We  clear  might  read  tho  art  and  wisdom  rare. 

But  silly  we,  like  foolish  children,  rest 
Well  pleased  with  colour'd  vellum,  loaves  of  gold, 
t Fair  dangling  ribbands,  leaving  what  is  best ; 

On  the  great  writer’s  sense  ne'er  taking  hold. 

Or  if  by  chance  we  stay  our  minds  on  aught. 

It  is  some  picture  on  the  margin  wrought." 

Which  thing  is  an  allegory. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  SANITARY 
LEGISLATION. 

The  Public  Health  Bill,  of  which  we  recently 
gave  an  analysis, + is  founded  on  the  second  Report 
of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her 
Majesty.  This  document  was  printed  in  1871, 
and  bears  the  mark  C.  281 ; but,  extraordinary 
as  it  may  seem,  is  not  dated.  We  propose  to 
give  some  further  attention  to  this  Report ; to 
inquire  how  far  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament 
does,  or  does  not,  carry  out  its  recommendations  ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  to  take  a general  survey  of  the 
present  state  of  this  most  important  subject. 

It  is  now,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  that  it  has  been  proposed 
to  introduce  into  our  law  an  entirely  new  branch, 
the  necessity  for  which  has  been  ascertained,  and 
the  object  of  which  has  been  formulated,  on 
scientific  grounds.  While  an  attempt  of  this 
nature  is,  in  itself,  a great  stride  in  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  guard 
against  any  avoidable  complication,  and  to  take 
care  that,  in  the  inception  of  a new  code,  no  false 
steps  are  made.  Pressing,  as  the  subject  is,  it  is 
one  in  which  haste  is  not  necessarily  coincident 
with  good  speed.  It  is  the  more  needful  to 
examine  where  the  bounds  of  the  new  laws 
should  be  drawn,  because  in  this,  as  in  all  com- 
prehensive questions,  there  is  a wide  margin  of 
debatable  ground.  It  does  not  follow,  because 
certain  points  bear  more  or  less  directly  on 
public  health,  that  they  are,  for  that  reason,  to  be 
removed  from  the  province  of  police  or  of 
criminal  law,  and  handed  over  to  the  operation 
of  a new  machinery,  destined,  in  its  original  or- 
ganisation, for  the  discharge  of  another  class  of 
duties. 

Legislative  protection  against  dangerous  nui- 
sances is  not,  however,  altogether  new  in  this 
country,  although  the  general  review  of  matters 
affecting  the  public  health  cannot  yet  be  said 
to  be  at  all  complete.  So  early  as  the  twelfth 
year  of  Richard  II.,  A.D.  1388,  an  Act  was  passed, 
imposing  the  heavy  penalty  of  201.  on  persons 
who  cast  animal  filth  or  refuse  into  rivers  and 
ditches.  In  1189  an  Act  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  slaughtering  of  cattle  within  cities  and 
boroughs.  The  common  law,  and  the  Sheriffs’ 
toura  and  Courts  Leet,  took  cognizance  of  un- 
healthy nuisances ; and  in  1552,  and  again  in 
1558,  the  father  of  William  Shakspeare  wras 
fined  for  depositing  filth  in  the  public  street  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  for  not  keeping  his 
gutter  clean. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Statute  of 


* It  ia  amusing  enough  to  hear,  as  vre  did  the  other  day, 
from  a correspondent  in  Japan,  that  the  people  tin  re  are 
taking  just  now  to  imitating  our  costumes,  the  ladies  in 
particular  practising  all  the  abominations  of  chignons, 
&c.,  while  we  in  England  are  manufacturing  imitations  of 
their  ware.  \Y  e are  afraid  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 
are  the  gainers  in  this  exchange ; but  if  the  Japanisors  in 
this  country  go  on  as  they  seem  inclined  to  do,  crying  up 
every  branch  of  Japanese  art-manufacture  as  something 
wonderful,  and  giving  fabulous  prices  for  any  small  ugly- 
shaped  pot  with  an  enamel  pattern  over  it,  it'may  be  hard 
to  say  which  will  prove  in  the  long  run  the  more  absurd 
“craze"  of  the  two. 
t See  p.  219,  ante. 
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Sewers  was  passed,  authorising  the  issue  of 
commissions  to  superintend  the  cleansing  of 
rivers  and  streams,  and  the  maintenance  of 
dykes  and  sea  walls  in  specified  districts.  From 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  more  populous  and 
wealthy  towns  have  applied  to  Parliament  for 
special  local  Acts  for  paving,  lighting,  cleansing, 
and  improving  their  districts.  But  it  was  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera,  in  1831,  that  led  to  the  first  move  in 
sanitary  reform.  In  1832,  the  powers  already 
exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  under  the  Qua- 
rantine Act  of  1S25  were  extended.  In  1S33  a 
new  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  imposed  penalties 
for  the  contaminations  of  streams  by  gas.  In 
1835  tho  Municipal  Corporations  Act  was  passed, 
a schedule  to  which  enumerates  nearly  200  local 
Acts,  which  had  been  passed  at  that  date. 
Powers  of  making  bye-laws  for  local  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of 
nuisances,  were  conferred  by  this  Act  on  certain 
municipalities. 

In  1836  a most  important  step  was  taken  by 
the  appointment  of  a Registrar- General  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages.  Sanitary  information 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  officially  collected  and 
abstracted,  and  the  basis  for  enlightened  legisla- 
tion was  thus  prepared. 

In  1839,  attention  was  called,  in  consequence 
of  the  report  of  the  Registrar- General,  to  the 
excessive  mortality  of  towns.  A select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  reported,  in 
1840,  as  to  the  evil  of  interments  in  towns,  the 
importance  of  water  supply,  the  want  of  open 
spaces  in  crowded  citieB,  the  necessity  of  super- 
intendence being  exercised  over  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  need  of  public  baths.  The 
appointment  of  Local  Boards  of  Health  and  of 
inspectors  was  also  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  1840  inoculation  for  small-pox  was  pro- 
hibited ; and  in  1841  the  expenses  of  vaccination 
were  charged  upon  the  poor-rates.  In  1843  a 
royal  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  prevalent  disease,  and  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  public  health  under  the 
then-existing  laws.  Tho  evidence  before  the 
committee  traced,  in  the  cases  of  fifty  towns, 
the  origin  of  excessive  mortality  to  defective 
drainage  and  similar  causes.  In  1845  the  com- 
missioners made  a second  report,  re  commending 
that  the  Crown  should  inspect  and  supervise  the 
sanitary  improvement  of  towns  and  populous 
districts,  and  that  the  powers  and  areas  of  opera- 
tion of  local  authorities  should  be  enlarged. 
After  two  failures  the  legislation  required  for 
accomplishing  these  purposes  was  effectually, 
commenced  in  1846. 

In  that  year  was  passed  the  first  of  a series  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  removal  of  nuisances, 
Summary  jurisdiction  was given  to  justices  in  petty 
sessions,  acting  on  the  inf  ormation  of  town  councils, 
commissioners  under  local  Acts,  or  Boards  of 
Guardians.  Nuisances  were  defined  to  compre- 
hend filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings,  accumu- 
lations of  offensive  matter,  and  the  existence  of 
foul  drains  or  pools.  The  powers  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  make  regulations  for  the  prevention 
of  formidable  contagion  was  also  extended  by 
this  Act,  which,  however  was  only  to  remain  in 
force  until  the  session  of  1848. 

In  1847  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act, 
and  the  Towns  Police  Clauses  Acts,  were  passed, 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  tho  provisions 
usually  inserted  in  local  Acts  for  public  purposes 
of  a sanitary  kind.  Nine  “Clauses  Acts”  were 
passed  in  the  year  1845-7.  In  1848  was  passed 
the  first  Public  Health  Act,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  groundwork  of  all  our  sanitary 
legislation.  This  measure  was  designed  to  affect 
towns  and  populous  places  in  England  and  Wales, 
not  including  the  metropolis.  It  was  not  to  come 
into  force  in  any  locality  unless  on  the  petition 
of  the  ratepayers,  or  on  the  initiation  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  on  the  ground  of  excessive 
mortality.  A General  Board  of  Health,  consist- 
ing of  a president  and  two  members,  one  of  whom 
was  paid,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  was  esta- 
blished.  A second  paid  member  was  added  in 
1850  by  the  Metropolis  Interment  Act ; winch 
imposed  additional  duties  on  the  Board.  This 
body  was  to  be  continued  during  five  years,  aud 
was  empowered  to  appoint  inspectors.  In  1848 
was  passed,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
amended,  the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases 
Prevention  Act,  in  substitution  for  the  Act  of 
1846,  which  was  then  about  to  expire.  It  was 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  that  legisla- 
tion of  a permanent  character  was  attempted. 

In  1849  came  the  second  outbreak  of  cholera, 
and  the  pernicious  effects  of  impure  air  and 
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water  were  very  fully  illustrated  by  the  medical 
reports  of  the  time.  In  1851  occurred  a third 
visitation  of  the  same  pestilence ; with  the  result 
of  stimulating  the  Legislature  to  unprecedented 
activity.  A comprehensive  Act  was  passed,  in 
1855,  to  consolidate  the  law  relating  to  the  re- 
moval of  nuisances ; and  a separate  Act  for  the 
prevention  of  diseases, — the  Legislature  not  yet 
having  attained  sufficient  intelligence  to  regard 
these  two  details  of  supervision  as  parts  of  one 
sanitary  code. 

In  1854  the  Board  of  Health  was  reconstituted ; 
and  from  that  date  its  powers  were  annually 
renewed,  until  1858,  when  the  Board  was  allowed 
to  expire,  and  certain  of  its  powers  were  vested  in 
the  Pi-ivy  Counoil.  The  Local  Government  Act 
was  passed  in  the  same  year.  It  is  to  be  construed 
together  with  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1854  as 
ono  measure  ; and  this  combined  law  forms  the 
principal  sanitary  legislation  now  in  force.  The 
Local  Government  Act  was  amended  in  18G1  and 
in  1863  ; and  further  powers  were  given  to  local 
boards  by  the  Sanitary  Acts  of  1866  and  follow- 
ing years.  Tho  Act  of  1863  restricted  the 
operation  of  the  original  measure,  declaring  it  to 
be  inoperative  in  places  having  less  than  3,000 
inhabitants,  unless  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

In  1860  a Nuisances  Removal  Amendment  Act 
reconstituted  tho  Guardians  as  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  enabled  them  to  appoint  committees  for 
the  execution  of  the  Act.  A new  Amendment 
to  this  Act,  in  1863,  gave  powers  for  the  seizure 
of  unwholesome  articles  of  food. 

In  1865  the  Sewage  Utilisation  Act,  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  enabled 
local  councils,  improvement  commissioners,  and 
vestries,  to  deal  with  sewage  for  economical 
purposes.  It  conferred  certain  specified  powers 
on  their  bodies,  under  the  title  of  sower  authori- 
ties, and  for  the  first  time  introduced  sanitary 
measures  into  rural  districts.  This  Act  was 
amended  in  1867. 

Sanitary  Acts,  under  that  title,  were  passed  in 
1866,  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  which  gradually 
extended  the  powers  of  taking  precautionary 
steps  with  regard  to  the  public  health.  There 
' nrc  thus  now  on  the  Statute-Book  no  less  than 
fifteen  Acts,  in  concurrent  and  confused  opera- 
tion. Some  of  them  apply  to  Scotland,  to 
Ireland,  and  to  London ; which  have  also  their 
peculiar  Acts.  In  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
districts,  councils,  commissions,  or  elected 
boards,  now  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Local  Government  Acts.  A com- 
paratively  small  number  of  towns  are  still 
governed  by  Looal  Improvement  Acts  alone. 
But  there  are  still  many  places  with  very 
defective  sanitary  government;  and  still  more 
with  practically  none  at  all,  owing  to  tho  de- 
fective exercise  of  the  powers  which  the  law 
'confers. 

The  Commission  of  1869  have  given  a sum- 
mary of  the  heads  under  which  they  consider 
that  legislative  protection  of  public  health 
should  range.  But  their  point  of  view  has 
rather  been  that  of  the  lawyer  than  that  of  the 
engineer.  They  have  regarded  rather  the 
method  in  which  the  principles  of  local  govern- 
ment may  be  developed  with  reference  to  sani- 
tary measures,  than  the  absolute  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  set  before  them.  We 
think  that  this  has  led  to  a less  simple  and 
comprehensive  result  than  that  at  which  the 
civil  engineer  would  naturally  arrive.  Thus  the 
Commission  state  that  tho  subjects  of  local 
government  generally  may  be  separated  into  two 
main  classes, — those  of  police,  and  those  of  the 
supply  of  public  requisites,  which  latter  class 
subdivides  itself  into  ordinary  requirements  for 
the  general  community,  and  the  public  provision 
for  those  who  depend  on  the  support  of  others. 
Without  stopping  to  criticise  this  statement  as 
being  in  itself  erroneous,  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  a confusion  between  restrictive  mea- 
sures and  measures  of  supply,  and  that  the 
i latter  can  only  to  a very  limited  extent  be 
matters  of  local  government  at  all,  we  cannot 
but  remark  that  we  fail  to  perceive  the  natural 
connexion  between  police  and  local  government. 
Police,  or  tlm  machinery  for  the  prevention 
of  crime,  and  for  the  detection  of  crime  when 
committed,  is  a highly  important  branch  of 
criminal  law.  Where  a special  ministry  of 
police  does  not  axist,  tho  regular  state  of  this 
service  naturally  falls  within  the  province  of  the 
executive,  and  within  the  department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  The  displacement  of  the 
old  parish  constables  by  an  organised  force  of 
police,  is  a consequence  of  this  view  of  the  case ; 
and  any  attempt  to  localise  the  authorities  that 


exercise  police  functions,  and  thus  to  impair 
the  consentaneous  action  of  the  detective  and 
protective  force  throughout  the  country,  would 
bo  a great  comfort  and  encouragement  to  the 
criminal  members  of  society.  For  this  reason 
we  hold  that  those  measures  which,  although  no 
doubt  affecting  the  public  health  indirectly,  are 
not  properly  matters  of  sanitary  regulation,  but 
of  criminal  repression,  should  be  as  little  as  pos- 
sible referred  to  the  action  of  local  authorities. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  statesman  should 
have  contemplated  this  method  of  interference, 
except  from  the  anomalous  position  of  this 
country  in  the  want  of  a public  prosecutor. 
Such  matters  as  the  adulteration  of  food,  and 
the  supply  of  unwholesome  articles  of  consump- 
tion, aro  criminal  offences.  They  resemble,  in 
their  nature  and  effect,  such  offences  as  the  use 
of  false  measures  and  scales,  more  closely  than 
any  other.  It  is  not  proposed  to  remit  to  the 
new  sanitary  authorities  the  supervision  of  the 
weights  and  measures  used  by  retail  tradesmen. 
No  doubt  the  poor  are  as  muoh  ground  by  means 
of  short  weight  and  measure  as  they  are  by  actual 
adulteration.  Between  the  sale  of  under-weight 
loaves,  of  beer  made  from  improper  ingredients, 
and  of  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables  that  have  been 
too  long  exposed  for  sale,  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  philosophical  distinction.  We  would 
facilitate  the  punishment  of  all  dealing  of  this 
kind.  We  would  give  every  facility  to  com- 
plaints, whether  from  individual  sufferers,  or 
from  those  who,  by  their  position,  as  medioal 
men,  as  guardians,  counsellors,  vestrymen,  or 
sanitary  authorities,  or  otherwise,  become  ac- 
quainted with  any  instances  of  suoh  unprincipled 
roguery.  But  we  would  not  complicate  the 
working  of  the  new  law,  and  throw  upon  those 
who  ought  to  be  its  efficient  administrators  at 
once  the  onus  and  the  unpopularity  of  exercising 
a supervision  over  retail  trade,  which  is  properly 
a matter  of  police. 

Removing,  then,  from  the  direct  charge  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  the  responsibility  for  the 
inspection  of  food,  winch,  if  exercised  by  them, 
would  at  all  events  demand  a speoial  staff,  and 
a direct  association  with  the  machinery  of  the 
land,  the  whole  of  the  sanitary  government  of 
the  country  will  classify  itself  under  two 
heads.  These  may  be  called  either  the  duties  of 
inspection,  and  those  of  provision,  or  tho  medical 
and  the  engineering  functions  of  the  administra- 
tive authority.  One  item  included  in  the  list  of 
subjects  drawn  up  by  the  Commissioners  should 
be  settled  once  for  all, — if,  indeed,  it  be  not  now 
so  settled.  We  refer  to  the  provision  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead  without  injury  to  the  living.  This 
is  no  question  of  local  government,  but  is  a 
matter  of  national  prosperity,  to  be  determined 
• on  broad  and  simple  rules,  and  requiring  none  of 
that  constant  vigilance  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
active  nuisances  chiefly  dealt  with  by  sanitary 
authorities  that  must  be  given  to  sanitary  works 
proper.  Again,  the  registration  of  death  and  of 
sickness  is  a national  necessity,  no  more  de- 
volving on  the  irregular  action  of  various  local 
authorities  than  the  registration  of  births  and  of 
marriages.  Let  us  see  the  subject  disembarrassed 
of  those  matters,  which,  though  connected  with 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people,  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  sanitary  measures.  The  field 
left  for  our  exertions  will  still  be  ample.  It 
may  not,  even  then,  be  perfectly  homogeneous. 
But,  if  restricted  to  its  medical  and  its  engi- 
neering features,  and  freed  from  any  irregular 
police  action,  it  will  be  both  intelligible  and 
practical. 

Sanitary  provision,  thus  restricted,  compre- 
hends the  following  subjects.  First,  the  supply 
of  wholesome  and  sufficient  water  for  drinking 
and  domestic  purposes.  This  is  a large  and  a 
purely  engineering  question.  It  contemplates 
not  only  the  wants  of  the  population  of  to-day, 
but  those  of  the  continually  increasing  numbers 
of  the  people.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  dealt 
with  on  merely  local,  or  hand  to  mouth,  considera- 
tions. The  division  of  the  whole  island  into 
watersheds,  and  the  application  of  the  rain  falling 
within  their  limits  to  the  supply  of  the  district 
population,  must  be  primarily  borne  in  mind. 
Intimately  connected  with  this  question  of  the 
supply  of  water,  are  those  of  prevention  of  the 
pollution  of  streams  and  rivers,  and  of  the 
method  of  dealing  with  sewage.  These  two 
items  are,  naturally,  referred  to  by  the  Commis- 
sion, but  we  do  not  find  in  the  Report  any  indica- 
tion that  tho  essential  connexion  between  these 
different  branches  of  the  hydraulic  survey  and 
distribution  of  the  country  has  been  grasped  by 
the  Commissioners.  Two  other  questions,  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  above,  are  left  un- 


noticed in  the  Report.  These  are,  the  arrange- 
ment of  a sound  system  of  irrigation,  instead  of 
the  wasteful  and  clumsy  mode  practised  in  many 
of  our  valleys ; and  the  provision  of  urban  water 
conduits,  that  shall  be  quite  unconnected  with 
the  sewers.  Confining  our  attention  at  the 
moment  to  the  one  great  engineering  question  of 
tho  water  supply,  we  require  means  to  prevent 
waste,  to  look  to  due  and  proper  fields  of 
collection,  to  see  how  the  requisite  quantity  is  to 
be  supplied  to  great  towns,  how  it  is  then  to 
serve  as  a earner  of  refuso  from  the  houses,  and 
how,  while  the  water  follows  the  great  river 
courses  to  the  sea,  we  can  make  the  most  of  it  in 
its  passage,  and  avoid  contamination  of  its 
channel.  The  subject  is  immense.  It  is  not  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  simple  plan  of  rendei*ing 
the  pollution  of  rivers  penal  two  years  hence. 
To  attempt  to  secure  sanitary  propriety  by  simply 
prohibiting  the  discharge  of  sewers  into  rivers, 
is  like  attempting  to  secure  the  cleanliness  of  a 
dwelling-house  by  stopping  up  the  drains.  Tho 
matter  must  be  looked  in  the  face,  and  dealt  with 
on  sound  engineering  principles.  It  is  pueinle  to 
throw  the  onus  upon  compai'atively  uninformed 
and  unintelligent  local  authorities.  In  every 
large  town,  or  class  of  large  towns,  different 
conditions  exist;  affecting,  and  indeed  indicating, 
the  course  to  be  taken  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  dealing  with  tho  sewage.  But,  so  far  from 
this  being  a reason  for  leaving  every  town  to 
settle  its  own  plan,  often  on  its  own  unassisted 
notions,  it  renders  it  indispensable  that  a general 
system  should  be  created,  applicable  to  all 
different  conditions ; and  that  each  special 
system  of  works  should  form  a harmonious  por- 
tion of  this  grand  wrell-considered  plan.  If  this 
be  lost  sight  of,  our  efforts  at  sanitary  legislation 
will  only  result  in  sowing  pestilence  broadcast 
through  the  country. 

Let  any  one  compare,  for  instance,  the  position 
of  such  a town  as  Oldham,  the  local  legislation  for 
which  has  recently  been  referred  to  as  exemplary, 
with  that  of  such  a town  as  Reading ; the  former 
lying  on  the  steep  and  rocky  hills,  the  latter 
situated  on  an  alluvial  basin,  hemmed  in  by  the 
courses  of  two  navigable  rivers.  The  provisions 
proper  in  these  two  cases  will  be  entirely  diffe- 
rent. Certain  dangers  wall  have  to  be  guarded 
against  in  one  case  that  are  not  vory  pressing  in 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable 
expense  will  have  to  be  incurred  in  the  lower- 
lying  town  in  lifting  the  whole  quantity  of  liquid 
sewage  to  a considerable  height  before  it  can  be 
allowed  to  filter  by  gravitation.  The  prevention 
of  the  irregular  dilution  of  sewage  by  rain-storm 
tv  ill  be  much  more  important  in  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  Again,  the  course  taken  by  the  effluent 
water,  when  it  escapes  from  the  confines  of  the 
sanitary  arraugements  of  the  district,  will  require 
more  careful  watching  in  the  case  of  the  more 
inland  town.  This  is  only  one  illustration,  out  of 
hundreds  that  might  be  taken,  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  a well-ordered  engineering  plan 
of  dealing  with  the  watershed  of  the  country, 
under  its  three  great  divisions  of  supply  of 
human  need,  supply  of  vegetable  nourishment, 
and  use  as  a carrier  in  the  removal  of  excreta,  with 
the  necessary  provision  that  it  shall  not  serve  as 
a conveyor  of  poison  to  more  seaward  places. 
This  is  what  may  bo  done,  if  properly  taken  in 
hand.  It  is  what  must  be  done,  if  we  would  not  sow 
the  seeds  of  a plague  more  fatal  than  cholera,  or 
any  visitation  of  modem  times.  It  will  involve, 
necessarily,  a large  outlay.  This  outlay  will  be 
either  a mere  frittering  away  of  money  in  costly 
failures,  which  will  be  the  case  if  the  carrying 
out  of  the  prohibitory  provisions  of  the  Bill  is 
merely  left  to  the  alarmed  parsimony  of  the  local 
authorities,  or  it  will  be  the  most  beneficial 
expenditure  ever  yet  made  in  any  country, — a 
public  investment  than  which  the  value  of  our 
railway  capital  itself  will  bo  less  impoi’tant  and 
less  productive, — an  expenditure  that  will  not 
only  replace  itself  within  a deoade,  but  more 
than  treble  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
countiy.  The  future  of  the  country  is,  in  this 
respect,  in  the  charge  of  the  civil  engineer.  Let 
him  bo  consulted  at  once. 


Woi’thing  College. — The  boys  of  this  college, 
through  the  consideration  of  the  principal  for 
their  spoi’ts,  have  been  enjoying  themselves  this 
winter  by  skating  upon  asphalte,  he  having  in 
the  vacation  of  1870  put  an  iron  roof  over  a large 
area  of  ground  and  paved  it  with  Claridge’s 
patent  asphalte,  which,  we  are  told,  answers  the 
purpose  admirably,  and  is  in  no  way  injured  by 
the  rollers  of  the  skates. 
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THE  ORGANISATION  OF  EDUCATION, 
CIVIL,  MILITARY,  AND  NAVAL. 

With  the  exception  of  the  imperfect  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  masses,  which,  we  trust, 
will  now  soon  be  remedied,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  country  in  the  world  which  possesses  such  a 
wealth  of  scholastic  institutions  as  Great  Britain ; 
but  these  are  so  disconnected  and  deficient  in 
any  concerted  plan  of  action,  that  their  power  is 
in  a great  measure  frittered  away,  and  thus  they 
fail  to  exercise  that  larger  and  healthier  influence 
which  would  inevitably  be  consequent  on  united 
action. 

Being  painfully  impressed,  several  years  ago, 
with  this  terrible  absence  of  organisation  in  the 
educational  forces  already  at  our  disposal,  I ven- 
tured to  address  the  following  letters  to  the 
editors  of  the  Daily  News  and  of  the  Builder. 
These  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appeared.  That  to  yourself,  October  31st,  1868, 
was  headed, — 

“Tub  Affix  ‘ Master  of  Abts.'— ‘ Felix  Summerly’ 
did  good  service  the  other  day  by  directing  attention, 
through  the  medium  of  the  columns  of  the  Builder,  to  the 
greater  consideration  and  larger  share  of  time  devoted  to 
the  study  of  art  in  the  continental  colleges  and  schools 
than  in  England.  This  opens  a question  of  great  moment, 
a subject  requiring  thorough  ventilation.  Is  not  the  affix 
‘ Master  of  Arts’  a delusive  sigu  of  a complete  education, 
when  it  may  be,  and  is  commonly,  earned  by  men  theo- 
retically and  practically  unacquainted  with  the  two  great 
arts  of  painting  and  music  ? The  classics,  it  is  true,  were 
for  many  centuries  the  only  studies  which  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  art,  nud  therefore  gradually  assumed  a prescrip- 
tive and  undue  importance  in  the  college  curriculum, 
which,  in  due  time,  strengthened  into  an  overweening 
prejudice  in  their  favour  difficult  to  combat.  There  are, 
however,  signs  at  the  ancient  seats  of  learning  of  a better 
temper,  and  a more  gracious  bending  to  the  times.  The 
more  modern  collegiate  institutions  ‘go  in’  for  every- 
thing, not  only  for  the  classics  and  the  mathematics,  but 
science,  chemistry,  and  medicine, — but  even  in  these  thero 
is  still  small,  if  any,  provision  for  the  two  symbols  of 
civilization, — painting  and  music.  This  is  strange  when 
it  has  been  so  long  admitted  that  an  improved  taste  is  daily 
becoming  a more  crying  national  need,  for  the  present  and 
future  credit  of  our  manufactures ; nevertheless,  though 
such  an  educational  reform  promises  greater  mercantile 
prosperity,  a plethora  of  wealth,  the  country  remains  un- 
moved, to  any  sensible  extent,  even  by  the  prospect  of  the 
promised  golden  reward.  This  immobility  after  the  im- 
portance of  a change  has  been  long  demonstrated  is  truly 
English. 

When  the  Schools  Commission  was  pursuing  its  useful 
work  in  1865,  I took  advantage  of  a professional  position, 
to  call  the  attention  of  one  of  its  body  to  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  study  of  art  in  our  colleges  and 
schools  commonly  labours,  and,  whilst  urging  the  import- 
ance of  the  study,  and  the  immediate  necessity  for  some 
reform  in  this  direction,  I stated  that  the  study  of  art  was 
not  merely  important  as  the  proper  means  of  educating 
men  to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  but  in  a direct  utilitarian 
point  of  view, — for  that,  when  drawing  is  properly  taught, 
it  is  a most  potent  means  for  perfecting  the  faculty  of 
observing  correctly,  of  looking  at  things  rightly,— of 
enabling  people,  in  fact,  to  see  properly.  How  inaccurately 
people  do  generally  observe  what  is  before,  or  going  on 
around  them,  is  only  fully  known  to  art-teachers  and  fre- 
quenters of  the  Courts  of  Justice;  and  this  will  continue 
till  the  importance  of  training  the  two  leading  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing  be  a thoroughly  recognised  ana  important 
object  of  education.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a matter  of 
indifference,"  I urged,  ‘‘how  drawing  is  taught  in  public 
and  private  schools ; whether  the  students  be  condemned 
to  make*h\ft  in  respect  to  time  and  place  of  study  ; whether 
the  time  set  apart  for  it  be  pinched  in  between  the  more 
favoured  claims  of  Greek  and  Latin,  or  carried  on  in  the 
class-room,  the  worst  lighted  and  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Moreover,  the  slight  consideration  it  receives  is  too  fre- 
quently aggravated  by  the  so-called  ‘practice  of  drawing’ 
being  nothing  more  than  mere  crude  water-colour  blotch- 
ing, and  that  more  than  half  performed  by  the  teacher. 
For  the  study  of  art  to  fulfil  its  true  educational  function, 
it  should  beget  a habit  of  exact  comparison,  and  this  is 
only  to  be  induced  by  experienced  teachers  conversant 
with  that  thorough  discipline  and  training  of  the  eye  which 
is  acquired  in  the  art-school  proper, — the  student  com- 
mencing his  studies  from  the  simpler  forms  of  leaves,  fruit, 
and  flowers,  and  gradually  rising,  step  by  step,  to  grapple 
with  the  subtleties  of  the  human  form.  One  great  hin- 
drance to  the  introduction  of  a better  system  of  studying 
drawing  in  schools  is  doubtless  the  iguorant  satisfaction 
which  parents  evince  at  those  wonderful  landscape  per- 
formances, enlivened  with  impossible  rustic  figures  and 
dwellings,  surrounded  with  a blaze  of  impossible  foliage. 
Such  performances  are  unfortunately  too  often  preferred 
to  the  dry  and  less  showy  but  more  useful  work  under  a 
good  teacher. 

In  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  ‘footing*  on  which 
art  ought  to  stand  in  our  great  seminaries  of  learning,  I 
would  ask  why  it  should  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
more  favoured  subjects  ? Have  there  not  been  already 
sufficient  reasons  adduced  why  it  should  be  so  placed  ? An 
art  student,  too,  ought  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  pursue 
his  genera],  simultaneously  with  his  special  study,  and  to 
take  the  degrees  of  B. A.  and  M.A.  The  question  then 
which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  me  is  this,— whether,  as 
the  reorganisation  of  our  educational  system  must  soon 
become  an  important  consideration,  it  would  not  bo  better 
that  every  college  should  adopt  a leading  speciality.  Then 
we  should  have  a College  of  the  Fine  Arts,  of  Medicine, 
of  Engineering,  &c.  in  which  the  degrees  of  B,  A.  and  M.A. 
could  oe  graduated  for  as  well  as  the  special  honours  of 
R.A.,  M.D.,  or  C.E.  The  plan  would  have  this  advantage, 
that  the  greatest  talent  in  each  speciality  could  be  concen- 
trated. This  would  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best  mode  of 
combining  special  with  general  studies,  and  one  which 
would  not  materially  disturb  our  present  educational  pre- 
judices. Oxford  might  retain  the  classics  as  its  specialty, 
Cambridge  the  mathematics.  The  Royal  Academy  or  South 
Kensington  might  be  transformed  into  a Colle’ge  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  the  College  of  Physicians  into  a great  Medical 
College,  and  so  on." 

We  wiU  now  turn  to  the  letter  addressed  to 


the  editor  of  the  Daily  Neivs,  December  28th, 
1868.  This  had  more  immediate  reference  to 
the  Slade  Professorship ; but  it  incidentally 
touches  upon  the  more  general  question  of  the 
organisation  of  education : — 

“Although  I have  from  time  to  time  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  in  each  of  the 
principal  universities,  I have  only  recently  become  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  Slade  bequest  for  that  purpose, 
and  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  for  the  interests 
of  art  it  would  be  well  if  the  chief  features  of  this  codicil 
were  made  more  widely  known.  There  is  no  less  a sum 
than  45,0001.  bequeathed,  free  from  legacy-duty,  by  the 
late  Felix  Slade,  of  Walcot-place,  Lambeth,  to  endow, 
within  two  years  after  his  decease,  three  or  more  pro- 
fessorships in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  also  in  University  College,  London;  moreover,  to 
endow  six  exhibitions  or  scholarships  for  proficiency  in 
fine  arts,  for  students  under  nineteen  years  of  age.  And 
if,  after  proriding  for  these  several  trusts  and  purposes, 
there  shall  be  any  surplus,  it  shall  be  applied  for  the 
encouragement,  benefit,  and  advancement  of  the  fine  arts 
in  England,  and  even1  part  of  such  surplus  which  shall 
not  be  so  applied  within  five  years  is  to  faU  to  the  resi- 
duary personal  estate.  I have  recently  proposed  that 
every  college  should  have  a leading  speciality,  so  that  a 
student  in  any  of  the  liberal  arts  would  be  able  to  matri- 
culate at  the  same  time,  and  under  one  roof,  for  his  general 
and  special  degrees.  There  would  be,  according  to  this 
proposal,  the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, the  College  of  Engineering,  &c.  A student  would 
not  then  have  to  run  hither  and  thither  to  pick  up  an 
education  under  difficulties.  This  proposal,  however,  is 
but  a compromise,  or  rather  one  collateral  to  that  for  a 
Grand  Central  College,  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion in  1851,  and  which  provided  that  all  the  means  for  a 
general  and  special  education  should  be  concentrated  in 
one  locality.  A proposal  to  convert  the  Royal  Academy 
into  a CoUege  of  Fine  Arts  would  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  an  impracticable  one,  and  indeed  may  be  so  now  ; but 
had  the  Slade  bequest  been  available  before  the  new  build- 
ings at  Burlington  House  were  commenced,  the  Royal 
Academy  might  have  been  justified  in  considering  whether 
it  should  not  separate  its  schools  from  its  exhibitions,  and 
carry  them  on  under  the  roof  of  University  College, 
whether  it  could  not  combine  its  own  with  the  resources 
of  the  bequest.  At  the  College  there  would  be  every 
facility  for  studying  anatomy,  chemistry,  &c.  on  the  spot. 
As  this  conjuncture,  however,  did  not’  occur,  University 
Collego  cannot  hope  to  make  art  its  dominant  speciality  ; 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a ‘ little  ’ rivalry  with  the 
Royal  Academy  and  South  Kensington.  The  only  course, 
then,  which  appears  to  be  left  open  to  the  council  of  the 
college,  is  '.to  proportion  its  intended  art  department  to 
its  place  in  a comprehensive  scheme  of  general  education  ; 
and  a very  important  position,  I conceive,  that  should  be. 
So  far  back  as  1865,  whilst  the  Schools  Commission  was 
ursuing  its  useful  course,  I took  occasion  to  direct  the 
ommissioners'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  study  of  art 
was  not  only  important  to  educate  men  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful,  but  to  train  them  to  observe,  to  Bee  correctly 
what  is  passing  before  them.  How  imperfectly, — inaccu- 
rately,— people  do  observe,  is  only  fully  known  to  art- 
teachers  and  queen’s  counsel.  Some  painters  may  think 
that  the  establishment  of  the  faculty  proposed  would  only 
tend  to  swell  the  numbers  of  an  already  overcrowded 
pursuit;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  college 
art-classes  would  at  the  same  time  cultivate  a taste  for  and 
an  appreciation  of  art  in  students  never  intending  to  follow 
art  as  a profession.  We  must  reach  that  point,  too,  as  in 
countries  where  art  is  more  widely  cultivated  than  in  our 
own,  when  the  fact  must  be  recognised  that  all  who  study 
art  cannot  be  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  but  that 
some  students  must  direct  their  talents  to  the  manufac- 
tures. The  whole  question,  however,  requires  careful 
consideration  before  it  is  perceived  how  important  are  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a more  extended  study  of 

But  long  before  -writing  these  letters,  and  so 
far  back  as  1850, 1 had  projected  the  foundation 
of  a Grand  Central  College  of  Art,  Literature, 
and  Science,  at  South  Kensington  or  elsewhere, 
already  referred  to,  and  that  the  surplus  fund  of  the 
first  International  Exhibition  should  be  devoted 
to  the  realisation  of  the  project.  In  projecting 
this  central  college,  the  ruling  idea  which  pos- 
sessed my  mind  was  this, — that  the  central 
college  should  be  the  institution  to  which  all 
other  educational  establishments  in  the  kingdom 
should  converge,  and  that  every  means  should 
be  used  to  enlist  the  best  representatives  of 
every  department  of  inquiry,  in  either  hemi- 
sphere, as  its  professors ; and  thus  to  make 
London  the  great  educational  centre  of  the 
world.  All  other  scholastic  institutions  were, 
according  to  my  conception,  to  graduate  up  to 
this.  The  pamphlet  which  contained  this  first 
suggestion  for  a Central  Polytechnic  College  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851. 

We  are  all,  I believe,  now  coming  to  under- 
stand the  first  and  foremost  condition  of  a true 
system  of  education,  viz.,  the  importance  of 
deciding  those  subjects  which  are  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  manhood, — that  know- 
ledge and  training  which  give  a man  the  power 
of  turning  himself  to  good  account  in  whatever 
speciality  he  may  select  j which  complete  him 
mentally  and  physically  as  a man.  These 
subjects  are  very  many  fewer  than  most  people 
are  apt  to  suppose, — and  should  form  the  real 
nucleus  of  every  educational  course  in  the  king- 
dom. There  is  no  practice  which  requires  more 
repeated  condemnation  than  that  of  “cramming” 
too  many  subjects  into  the  curriculum  of  general 
education.  I believe  that  both  mental  and  phy- 
sical power  are  weakened  by  an  ignorant  per- 
sistence in  this  course ; that  practical  capacity 


is  lowered  rather  than  raised  by  this  too-preva« 
lent  educational  fashion. 

National  education,  then,  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  two  important  and  distinct  sections  : 
first,  that  central  or  general  education  which 
should  be  accorded  to  all ; and,  secondly,  that 
special  or  professional  education  which  should  be 
provided  for  some ; and  as  most  men  in  England 
are  destined  for  some  special  work,  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  special  or  professional  section  of 
education  becomes  a very  important  subject  for 
consideration. 

The  nation  has  of  late  years  got  a notion  that 
special  or  technical  education  is  a very  import- 
ant thing,  and  has  some  bearing  upon  national 
interests.  The  country  has  tortured  itself  into 
the  utmost  confusion  on  the  subject,  and  is  now 
intent  on  providing  and  applying  remedies  pre- 
cisely where  they  are  not  wanted.  Let  us  con- 
sider for  a moment  that  there  are  two  estates  of 
the  realm  which  require  this  professional,  special, 
or  technical  education, — viz.,  the  middle  and  tho 
working  classes.  Now,  for  the  technical  educa- 
tion of  the  latter,  or  the  working  class,  there  is 
no  country  on  the  whole  earth  in  which  this  kind 
of  education  is  so  well  provided  for.  The  college 
in  which  the  English  workman  obtains  his  special 
education  is,  as  Charles  Burton  well  observes, 
“ the  workshop,”  * and  the  workshops  of  England 
are  unsurpassed.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  this 
direction  that  the  public  is  clamouring  for 
technical  education.  “ It  is  not  here,”  as  the 
writer  just  named  rightly  observes,  “ that 
technical  education  is  required,”  and  with  the 
caution,  “ beware  how  you  interfere  with  the 
workshop  ! ” It  is  the  special  or  professional 
education  of  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes 
which  urgently  needs  improvement.  The  office 
cannot  do  for  the  articled  pupil  what  the 
shop  can  do  for  the  apprentice.  Tho  profes- 
sional pupil  requires,  before  or  after  passing 
through  the  office,  a wider  range  of  study  touch- 
ing upon  his  speciality  than  could  by  any  possi- 
bility be  acquired  there.  All  the  professions, 
therefore,  require  their  own  special  colleges,  as  I 
have  previously  suggested.  This  need  has  re- 
cently been  felt  by  some  of  the  professions,  and 
the  system  has  received  further  extension  in 
proposals  for  two  more  special  colleges,  “ the 
Legal  ” and  “ the  Naval.”  The  mention  of  the 
latter  leads  me  to  note  that  the  military  and 
naval  education  of  the  country  ought  to  be  a part 
of  a comprehensive  educational  scheme.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  special  colleges  exhibits  the  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  in  conformity  with  my 
own  views : — 

Theological,  Civil  Service  (Diplomatic,  Social 
Science,  &c.)  ; Fine  Arts,  Music,  Mathematical 
(Astronomy,  Physics,  &c.) ; fLegal,  Military, 
fNaval,  Medical,  + Engineering,  Chemical,  Mine- 
ralogical,  + Zoological  (Veterinary,  &c.)  ; +Agri- 
ricultural,  fPreceptors,  Ancient  Literature,  Mo- 
dem ditto,  Pharmaceutical,  Mercantile  (Colonial, 
&c.),  Oriental. 

The  centre  of  this  system  of  special  colleges 
would  be  the  Grand  Central  Polytechnic  Collego 
already  referred  to : this,  if  carried  out  on  tho 
scale  proposed  by  me  in  1851,  would  bring  all 
the  special  colleges  under  one  roof ; in  that  case 
the  special  education,  of  London  professionals, 
would  be  provided  for  in  one  locality.  Such  an 
institution,  however,  might  prove  too  colossal 
for  convenient  management,  so  that  I think  the 
central  institution  should  represent  tho  head  of 
tho  system  of  special  colleges,  and  that  the 
highest  representative  of  each  of  the  specialities 
tabulated  should  occupy  a chair  in  the  Central 
Institution,  from  which  he  would  have  to  lectur-e 
on  his  particular  subject,  at  stated  times,  to  any 
students  of  the  special  colleges  then  assembled. 
This  Central  Institution  should  also  have 
libraries  and  museums  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  bo  the  centre  from  which  all  London 
diplomas  should  be  dated.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  special  colleges  for  London  would 
exist  as  separate  institutions,  conveniently 
located,  and  ranged  at  moderate  distances  around 
the  central  college. 

The  several  kinds  of  institution  necessary  for 
the  educational  welfare  of  the  countiy  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  following : — 

The  Central  College,  Special  Colleges,  Public 
Schools  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes  (established 
for  several  degrees  of  citizens,  and  to  meet 
difference  of  means)  ; Private  Schools,  District 
Military  Schools,  ditto  Naval  ditto,  Volunteer 
Officers’  ditto.  Working  Men’s  Colleges,  School 
Board  Schools. 


* “ Art : Pictorial  and  Industrial." 
t Special  Colleges  already  existing,  or  about  to  be 
established. 
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A more  equable  distribution  of  collegiate 
institutions  about  the  kingdom  is  also  very  much 
needed.  It  is  a very  great  inconvenience  and 
expense  to  provincials  to  have  to  send  up  and 
.support  young  men  at  any  one  of  our  few  educa- 
tional centres,  and  a practice  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  fraught  with  mischief.  Every  county 
town  of  importance  ought  to  have  its  properly- 
constituted  medical  college,  where  young  men 
intended  for  that  profession  might  matriculate 
yon  passu  for  their  special  and  general  degrees. 
I very  much  doubt  whether  medical  schools 
ought  to  be  attached  to  hospitals ; it  would,  it 
appears  to  me,  be  a better  plan  to  have  properly- 
located  medical  colleges,  the  students  being  per- 
mitted to  “ walk  the  hospitals  ” lying  in  then.’ 
own  particular  district. 

The  Royal  Academy  should  either  bo  a college 
>of  art,  or  simply  a syndicate  to  confer  degrees 
.and  appoint  the  most  able  masters  of  the  theories 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  to  the 
art-professorships  at  the  central  college.  The 
special  college  of  the  fine  arts,  the  schools,  and 
annual  exhibitions  could  then  be  transferred  to 
■other  management. 

All  colleges  but  the  central,  let  me  repeat, 
should  have  but  one  leading  subject, — one 
speciality.  The  misfortune  at  present  appears 
to  me  to  be  this,  that  every  college  is  trying  to 
make  itself  as  comprehensive  as  we  propose  the 
xentral  institution  should  be,  ■without  having  the 
means,  the  money,  or  the  room,  to  carry  out  the 
ambition  of  its  directory;  and,  therefore,  the 
attempt  only  complicates,  encumbers,  and  involves 
the  management. 

With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  public 
schools,  I would  merely  suggest  that  such  should 
■be  instituted  on  a similar  plan  to  those  of  which 
the  middle  class  can  avail  itself,  but  on  a reduced 
scale  of  fees,  in  order  to  meet  the  more  limited 
means  of  the  lower  middle  and  upper  working 
classes. 

There  are  two  other  institutions  on  my  list 
about  which  I have  something  to  say,  viz. — 
District  Military  Schools  and  Working  Men’s 
■Colleges.  And,  first,  of  the  Military  Schools, — 
•which  I proposed  as  the  basis  of  the  localisation 
-of  our  military  forces  in  a letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March,  1867.  This  was, 
of  course,  before  those  events  which  have  proved 
; localisation  ” of  such  potent  advantage.  The 
■outline  of  the  scheme  which  I sent  to  the  Pall 
Mall  was  afterwards  more  fully  developed  in  a 
lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,  March  12,  1869,  and  published  in  its 
Transactions  for  that  year. 

The  chief  features  of  my  proposal  were,  that 
the  country  should  be  divided  into  military  dis- 
tricts. That  every  district  should  have  its  mili- 
tary school  graduated  to  the  requirements  of 
youths  training  for  commissioned  officers,  non- 
■commissioned  officers,  and  privates.  That  the 
■recruiting  depot  for  the  district  should  be  in 
proximity.  That  there  should  be  drill-grounds 
•and  workshops  for  instructing  the  boys,  destined 
for  private  soldiers,  in  employments  which 
would  render  the  army,  as  much  as  possible,  in- 
dependent of  any  non-military  artificers.  These 
Military  Schools  would  be  special,  professional, 
•or  technical  schools — the  workshop  in  which  the 
soldier  would  be  made.  And  I believe  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  schools,  and  the  localisation 
proposed  would  render  our  voluntary  military 
system  adequate  to  all  our  requirements.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  Naval  Schools  on  a similar 
plan  should  be  established  on  the  seaboard. 

And  now,  touching  the  institution  called  the 
Working  Men’s  College.  I have  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  that  in  Great  Ormond-street  is 
destined  to  be  the  precursor, — has  been,  indeed, 
already, — of  many  similar  institutions  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Colleges  of  this  kind  would  fulfil 
j -several  important  and  useful  functions.  They 
j would  afford  opportunities  to  workmen  and  others, 
having  but  limited  means,  to  improve  and  extend 
their  information  in  their  leisure  hours.  In 
Ormond-street  there  are  classes  for  the  study  of 
Greek,  Latin,  history,  art,  mathematics,  physi- 
ology, &c.,  at  a very  small  term-fee.  The  pro- 
gramme is  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  great 
universities ; but  it  can  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of 
working  men  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
entire  course : yet  it  always  affords  men  the 
opportunity  of  taking  one  or  two  subjects  in 
which  they  may  be  specially  interested.  And 
now  and  then,  when  a man  is  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing superior  ability,  to  educate  himself  up  to 
the  higher  mark  he  has  proposed.  But  that  this 
(kind  of  institution  may  be  of  an  extended 
national  advantage,  I think  they  must  become 
a part  of  the  Government  scheme  of  education. 


It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  many  institu- 
tions could,  as  the  Ormond-street  College,  be 
taught  on  the  voluntary  principle,  by  unremune- 
rated teachers.  We  have  there  been  bound 
together  by  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  and  a 
sincere  respect  and  regard  for  the  Rev.  the 
Principal.  It  requires  great  determination,  and 
a rigorously-ordered  working  life,  to  be  able  to 
give,  through  the  years,  regular  attendance  to 
duties  of  this  kind.  I am  therefore  inclined  to 
believe  that  when  the  merits  of  tliis  institution, 
the  useful  functions  which  such  colleges  are 
calculated  to  fulfil,  come  to  be  better  understood, 
and  the  establishment  of  working  men’s  colleges 
throughout  the  great  towns  be  contemplated, 
the  voluntary  system  of  teaching  will  have,  if 
not  entirely,  to  be  partially  abandoned.  The 
Rev.  the  Principal  was,  however,  sanguine  that  it 
would  not.  My  own  notion  is  that  the  most  feasible 
and  practicable  plan  for  their  extension  would 
be  by  widening  the  local  and  provincial  art  schools 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  the  func- 
tions of  working  men’s  colleges. 

Finally,  I should  desire  to  direct  attention  to 
the  importance  of  drawing  and  music  in  general 
education, — in  that  education  which  is  to  form 
the  manhood ; they  are  essentially  human  and 
humane  studies.  The  study  of  the  arts  would 
cover  those  dry  bones  of  physical  science,  to 
which  modern  notions  in  their  cold  mechanical 
pride  would  confine  education.  The  arts  are  the 
golden  links  in  education ; they  are,  too,  as 
utilitarian  as  those  studies  to  which  this  virtue 
is  most  attributed.  I have  repeatedly  touched 
upon  thia  subject,  and  will  only  now  recapitulate 
the  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  their  becoming 
an  essential  part  of  general  education,  of  all 
college  and  school  courses.  Drawing  and  music 
are  the  proper  exercises  of  the  two  most  impor- 
tant of  our  senses,  the  eye  and  the  ear.  We 
should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  through  the  senses 
of  seeing  and  hearing  that  we  chiefly  bear  witness 
to  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  and  those  who 
have  the  training  of  these  senses  only  fully  know 
what  false  witnesses  the  senses  generally  are, 
before  they  are  properly  educated.  Neither  let 
it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  upon  these  generally 
untrained  and  neglected  senses,  that  character 
and  life  are  frequently  at  stake.  The  desire  to 
obey  the  command,  “ Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness,”  may  sometimes  be  strengthened  by 
being  put  upon  oath,  but  the  truth  of  evidence 
cannot  be  guaranteed  by  that  course.  If  a 
witness  be  an  imperfect  observer,  as  the  majority 
of  witnesses  of  course  are,  in  default  of  proper 
training,  he  may,  and  often  does,  conscientiously 
swear  to  the  absolute  truth  of  his  erroneous  im- 
pressions, and  he  cannot  conscientiously  do 
otherwise.  In  teaching  drawing,  this  moral  may 
be  inculcated  : “ If  you  misapprehend  the  truth 
with  regard  to  the  fact,  the  model  immediately 
before  you,  and  biding  your  time  for  deliberate 
inspection,  how  can  you  expect  to  correctly 
observe  and  accurately  record  the  fleeting  facts 
and  occurrences  of  every-day  life  ?”  It  is  not, 
however,  in  the  witness-box  only  that  trained 
senses  are  required,  but  to  appreciate  harmony 
and  beauty  in  nature,  to  preside  watchfully  over 
all  kinds  of  work,  and  to  endow  a nation’s  manu- 
factures with  that  taste  and  permanent  excel- 
lence which  will  insure  their  appreciation 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  I am  now 
speaking  more  immediately  of  the  education  of  the 
eye,  and  I will  venture  to  say  that  you  would  find 
that  painters  and  sculptors  could  more  readily 
be  inducted  to  any  kind  of  handicraft, — could 
more  readily  turn  their  hands  to  any  kind  of 
work, — than  any  other  class  of  the  community ; 
and  why  ? Not  only  because  these  arts  require 
the  greatest  dexterity  of  hand,  but  because 
painters  and  sculptors  see  better.  I know  that 
there  is  as  much  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  music 
as  an  essential  study,  and  has  been  said  by 
musicians  who  are  more  competent  than  I to 
speak  upon  that  subject. 

The  thorough  organisation  of  education 
should  bo  the  question  of  paramount  import- 
ance with  a nation’s  rulers.  It  is  education 
which  moulds  a people  for  good  or  evil.  Take 
care  of  that,  and  England  may  rest  hopeful  and 
confident  in  her  future.  No  difficulties  should 
be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way,  nor  expense  be 
spared  in  order  to  have  it  the  most  complete  in 
the  world.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


The  Alexandra  Palace. — The  Alexandra 
Palace  and  Park,  at  Muswell  Hill,  will  shortly  be 
opened  to  the  public.  Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave 
has  been  appointed  to  be  the  manager,  and  the 
building  is  close  upon  completion. 


EXHIBITION  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 
IN  PARIS. 

An  International  Exhibition  of  Domestic 
Economy  will  be  opened  at  the  Palace  of 
Industry,  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  on  the 
15th  of  July  next,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Industrial  Workers  ( Travailleurs  Ind/ust/riels ). 
This  society  has  for  its  object,  in  its  own  terms, 
the  honour  of  labour,  by  protecting,  encouraging, 
and  rewarding  it,  the  raising  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  level  of  the  workman,  the  facilitating 
of  his  independence  by  means  of  the  Savings 
Bank,  and  providing  for  him  in  his  old  age,  by 
other  methods  than  the  assistance  given  by  the 
State. 

The  exhibition  is  divided  into  forty-six  classes, 
composing  ten  groups,  comprising  every  object 
that  can  contribute  to  the  material  as  well  as 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  artisan. 

We  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
Groups  3 and  10.  Group  3 is  devoted  to  build- 
ings, and  contains  five  classes,  which  are  thus 
described : — 

Class  18.  Models  and  plans  of  married  or 
single  working  men,  characterised  by  cheapness, 
combined  with  comfort  and  healthfulness ; 
models  of  furnished  rooms. 

Class  19.  Models  and  plans  of  public  build- 
ings, for  the  use  of  artisans,  schools,  lecture- 
rooms,  hospitals,  almshouses,  baths,  wash- 
houses, &c. 

Class  20.  Building  materials.  Wall  papers. 

Class  21.  Examples  of  barrack  buildings,  and 
sailors’  lodgings  on  shipboard ; camp  furniture. 

Class  22.  Municipal  and  domestic  hygiene, 
ventilation,  water  supply,  and  drainage. 

Group  10  contains  but  one  class  ; but  its  scope 
is  sufficiently  comprehensive.  It  consists  of 
historical  documents  of  every  kind  relating  to 
the  moral  condition  of  the  artisan,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present.  Books,  pictures, 
engravings,  examples  of  clothing,  tools,  &c. 

It  would  be  in  every  way  desirable  if  English 
architects  would  give  their  neighbours  the  benefit 
of  their  studies  for  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  the  French  and  English 
workmen  live  are  radically  dissimilar,  it  is  true; 
but  if  no  other  purpose  were  served  than  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  two  entirely  different 
systems,  it  would  be  worth  the  experiment. 
There  are  but  few  architects  who  have  not  at 
some  time  of  their  lives  exercised  their  ingenuity 
upon  the  production  of  a cheap  and  good 
labourer’s  cottage,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  see  these  designs  placed  side  by  side  with 
designs  for  similar  objects  from  other  countries. 

The  numerous  inventors  of  cheap  building 
appliances,  improved  sanitary  arrangements, 
labour-saving  machines,  &c.,  in  this  country, 
should  also  be  represented,  and  we  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  because, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  the  Exhibition  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  properly  advertised  in 
England. 

The  prizes,  which  will  consist  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals,  and  honourable  mentions,  will 
be  awarded  by  an  International  jury  to  the  exhi- 
bitors. Certificates  will  also  be  presented  to 
workmen  who  have  invented  or  produced  articles 
exhibited.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  from 
the  15th  of  July  to  the  15th  of  October  next. 
Applications  for  space  must  be  made  before  the 
15th  of  June,  1872,  specifying  the  name  and 
address  of  the  exhibitor,  the  nature  of  the  object 
he  desires  to  exhibit,  and  the  space  required. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Direction  of  the  Universal  and  International  Exhi- 
bition of  Domestic  Economy,  23,  Rue  de  la 
Chaussee  d’Antin,  Paris ; or  to  the  Yicomte  de 
Vallat,  French  Consulate,  No.  38,  Finsbury- 
circus,  London. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  EDINBURGH. 

As  the  season  advances  architectural  projects 
are  developed  and  the  prospects  of  the  profes- 
sion brighter  ; for  although  at  first  there  seemed 
a probability  of  a falling  off,  building  operations 
appear  to  be  going  on  as  briskly  as  last  year. 

Several  new  churches  are  projected.  The 
congregation  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  Church, 
which  meets  in  a very  modest  building  in 
Barony-street,  have  resolved  upon  erecting  a 
handsome  new  edifice  upon  a site  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  East  London-street,  and  Broughton- 
street.  Four  architects  have  been  invited  to 
send  in  designs,  the  successful  competitor  to  be 
employed  in  carrying  out  his  design,  and  the 
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other  three  to  receive  a fee  of  35Z.  each.  The 
style  prescribed  is  Norman.  Provision  is  to  be 
made  for  alarge  double  chancel  and  other  features 
of  a ritualistic  character.  The  construction  is  to 
be  of  stone,  within  and  without,  and  the  cost  to 
be  between  7,000 Z.  and  8,000Z.,  exclusive  of 
fittings,  tower,  &c.,  which  last-mentioned  feature 
is  not  to  be  proceeded  with  in  the  mean  time, 
but  is  to  be  embodied  in  the  design. 

The  Rose-street  United  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation intend  to  abandon  their  present  church, 
and  have  secured  a site  at  the  angle  of  Palmer- 
ston-place  and  West  Maitland-street,  whereon  it  is 
intended  to  erect  a new  church,  at  a cost  of 
about  8,0001.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Dick 
Peddie. 

A limited  competition  has  been  invited  for  a 
new  Free  church  at  Morningside,  to  supersede 
the  present  building, — a specimen  of  the  “ Batty 
Langley”  style  ; and  an  additional  United  Pres- 
byterian church  is  projected  in  London -road,  to 
the  eastward  of  Brunton-place. 

A movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a new  clnb, 
upon  a site  in  one  of  the  streets  leading  off 
Princes-street ; but  we  learn  that  it  has  as  yet 
received  only  a limited  amount  of  support. 

In  domestic  street  architecture  nothing  re- 
markable is  on  foot  in  the  new  town,  except  the 
opening  up  of  new  ground  upon  the  Drums- 
lieugh  estate,  where  first-class  mansions,  after 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  are  to  be 
erected.  In  the  old  town  the  practice  of 
keeping  up  the  ancient  style  is  pretty  generally 
adopted.  A very  picturesque  group  has  been 
erected  at  the  angle  of  nigh-street  and  Black- 
friars-street,  one  feature  of  which,  a piazza,  has 
been  objected  to  as  forming  a refuge  for  idle 
loungers.  As  an  architectural  feature,  however, 
it  is  quaint  and  pleasing. 

The  old  Darian  House  in  Bristo-street  has 
been  erased,  and  an  imposing  and  characteristic 
block  of  shops  and  dwellings  has  been  erected  on 
its  site.  The  architect,  Mr.  R.  Thornton  Shiells, 
has  caused  a panel  to  be  inserted,  giving  the  date 
of  the  erection  aud  destruction  of  the  old  house  ; 
and  in  another  part  of  the  same  block  a similar 
panel  commemorates  the  fact  that  here  stood  a 
bastion  of  the  ancient  city  wall.  Mr.  Shiells  has 
also  prepared  designs  in  the  old  Scottish  style 
for  another  block  in  course  of  erection  in  Forrest- 
road,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  city  Poor-house  ; 
and  opposite  this  another  block  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hay, 
in  rear  of  which  an  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  is  to  be 
built. 

The  new  street  from  the  Lawn  Market  to  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  to  be  called  St.  Giles-street,  is 
being  pushed  forward,  and  several  blocks  are 
being  roofed  in.  Mr.  Bryce,  who  is  architect, 
has  been  saving  in  ornamental  detail  in  tins  in- 
stance, and  has  sought  for  effect  by  bold  and 
telling  outline. 

The  two  southernmost  blocks  are  five  stories 
in  height,  gabled  and  finished  at  the  angles  by 
high  pointed  towers.  Those  towards  Princes- 
street  have  large  turrets  corbelled  out  from  the 
angles,  which  are  conspicuous  from  the  distance. 

Adjoining  this,  in  Market-street,  a new  hotel 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Beattie  & Son,  who  have  adopted  a Flemish 
type.  In  outline  it  harmonises  well  with  the 
surroundings ; but  we  would  have  preferred  it 
without  the  blank  windows  in  the  west  eleva- 
tion, which  are  neither  beautiful  nor  useful,  and 
are  quite  out  of  place  in  a building  of  this 
kind. 


DRINKING  FOUNTAIN,  CLIFTON 
DOWNS. 

The  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  having 
munificently  granted  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Clifton  Downs  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol  for 
ever,  a liberal  and  much  - esteemed  citizen, 
Mr.  Alderman  Proctor,  at  his  own  cost,  has 
erected  a drinking  fountain  to  commemorate  the 
event. 

The  fountain  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
turnpike,  a most  admirable  position,  as  it  is 
approached  by  four  roads,  leading  respectively 
from  the  Hotwells,  Durdham  Downs,  Redlands, 
and  the  city,  as  well  as  by  a pathway  from  the 
new  zig-zag  walk  up  the  cliff.  The  structure 
has  the  novelty  of  being  triangular  on  plan  : 
thus,  effect  is  obtained  for  a certain  expen- 
diture without  making  it  so  massive  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  it  been  square.  The 
stone  used  is  the  Box  ground,  with  alternate 
voussoirs  to  the  arches  of  red  Mansfield : the 
three  arches  spring  from  columns  the  shafts  of 
which  are  of  Rouge  Royal  marble  polished  : the 


basin  is  red  Mansfield  with  a polished,  veined 
marble  curb.  Inside  the  basin  stands  what  may 
be  termed  the  fountain  proper,  from  which  the 
taps  project ; this  takes  the  form  of  the  structure, 
and  there  is  a tap  in  front  of  each  arch.  The 
under  side  of  the  superstructure  is  groined.  Over 
the  arches  are  gables,  with  coping  and  carving 
under  it,  and  they  have  each  a carved  finial.  At 
the  three  angles  there  are  buttresses,  terminating 
with  gablets  detached  from  the  pyramidal  roof 
which  rises  from  the  centre,  and  is  topped  by  a 
handsome  finial.  Iu  the  gables  over  the  three 
arched  openings  are  circular  sunk  panels  con- 
taining the  arms  of  the  Merchant  Venturers,  the 
arms  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  those  of  the 
donor,  Mr.  Alderman  Proctor,  carved  in  red 
Mansfield  stone,  with  their  several  mottoes.  Cut 
in  a panel  in  the  base  of  the  fountain  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — 

“Erected  by  a citizen  of  Bristol  to  record  the  liberal 
gift  of  certain  rights  over  Clifton  Down  made  to  the 
citizens  by  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Clifton  and  Durdham  Downs  Acts  of 
Parliament,  1861,  whereby  the  enjoyment  of  these  Downs 
is  preserved  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol  for  ever.” 

The  fountain  stands  on  three  Pennant  stone 
steps : on  one  side  a fourth  is  added,  for  the 
accommodation  of  children.  The  steps  take  a 
hexagonal  form,  the  lowest  being  12  ft.  9 in. 
through.  The  whole  structure  is  25  ft.  6 in.  high, 
to  the  top  of  the  carved  finial.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a plain  but  substantial  iron  railing,  forming 
a circle,  which  is  to  be  laid  out  with  flower  beds 
and  gravel  paths.  In  connexion  with  the  foun- 
tain there  is  a Cattle-trough  not  far  off,  which 
will  be  continually  supplied  with  water. 

The  work  has  been  earned  out  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  G.  & Henry  Godwin,  of  London,  archi- 
tects, by  Messrs.  Broad  & Tucker,  of  Bristol. 

The  scene  on  Easter  Monday,  when  the  foun- 
tain was  first  made  available  for  the  public,  was 
a remarkable  one,  and  showed  that  the  donor  has 
supplied  a want.  Numbers  were  waiting  their 
turn  all  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  obtain  half  a dozen  loose  cups,  so  that  the 
children  amongst  the  excursionists  clustered 
round  it  might  be  quickly  supplied. 

The  citizens  of  Bristol  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  obtaining  such  a valuable  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers; 
but  they  certainly  are  to  be  congratulated  equally 
upon  having  amongst  them  so  generous  a fellow- 
citizen  as  Mr.  Alderman  Proctor. 


PRIZES  FOR  STUDENTS. 

“A  Disgusted  Pupil”  writes  us  a letter  of 
two  parts,  blowing  hot  and  cold.  He  inquires  if 
certain  premiums  offered  to  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  for  designs  for  the 
iron  roof  of  a Com  Exchange,  have  been  awarded, 
and  complains,  justly,  that  the  very  people  who 
oall  out  for  inducements  to  work  when  such 
inducements  are  offered  do  not  take  advantage 
of  them.  He  then  goes  on  to  complain  of  archi- 
tects that  they  do  not  offer  a sufficient  number 
of  prizes  of  good  amount  to  induce  members  of 
the  Association  to  come  forward,  and  says  pupils 
and  assistants  are  as  little  cared  for  as  day- 
labourers.  There  is  more  truth  in  the  first  part 
of  his  letter  than  the  second.  There  are  plenty 
of  medals  and  premiums  offered  every  year  in 
various  quarters  to  architectural  students,  but 
these  scarcely  call  forth  so  many  competitors  as 
might  be  expected.  It  is  much  easier  to  say, 
“ I wish  I could  distinguish  myself,”  than  to 
exert  the  amount  of  energy  and  application 
necessary  to  effect  this.  Men  must  work  if  they 
would  win,  and  not  be  depressed  by  a failure  or 
two  at  starting. 


TURNER’S  “LIBER  STUDIORUM.” 

A.v  important  collection  of  proofs  and  prints 
illustrative  of  Turner’s  “ Liber  Studiorum”  has 
been  made  by  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
aud  is  now  on  view  at  their  house  in  Savile-row. 
It  includes  choice  impressions  of  first  states, 
touched  proofs,  and  unpublished  plates,  and  for 
the  first  time  shows  in  its  full  strength  this 
remarkable  work  of  our  remarkable  countryman. 
As  all  students  know,  there  was  no  copy  of  the 
“ Liber  ” issued  containing  only  early  impressions ; 
to  obtain  such  a one  several  had  to  be  sacrificed. 
An  interesting  catalogue  has  been  published  for 
the  assistance  of  visitors.  As  the  writer  of  it 
points  out,  the  issue  of  “ Liber  Studiorum  ” began 
in  the  year  1807.  Its  publication  was  fitful  and  un- 
business-like. Turner  employed  no  publisher  to 
put  forth  the  work  for  him  ; and,  so  far  as  we  have 


been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
prospectus  or  advertisement  intended  to  recom- 
mend the  work  to  the  public.  Five  plates  were 
issued  together  in  a part,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  work,  according  to  the  original  plan,  should 
have  extended  to  twenty  such  parts, — that  is,  one 
hundred  plates.  The  first  four  were  issued 
under  an  aiTangement  with  Mr.  Charles  Turner,, 
the  engraver,  according  to  which  he  was  to 
engrave  all  the  plates.  On  all  but  a few  of  the 
earliest  of  these  his  name  appears  as  publisher, 
as  well  as  engraver,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  original  design  of  the  work  was  partly 
due  to  him.  Rather  a hard  bargain  is  said  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  painter  with  his  name- 
sake for  the  performance  of  these  twofold  duties. 
However  that  may  be,  the  engagement  between 
them  terminated  not  very  amicably  after  the 
appearance  of  twenty  plates,  and  thenceforward 
Turner,  the  painter,  became  his  own  publisher, 
arranged  the  work  himself,  and  sold  the  copies 
at  his  own  house.  Each  part  contained  five 
plates.  They  were  stitched  together  in  a blue- 
grey  cover,  with  a badly-printed  title.  The 
price  asked  for  the  first  numbers  was,  prints, 
15s. ; proofs,  1Z.  5s. ; “ to  be  paid  for  on  de- 
livery ; ” but  it  was  afterwards  raised  to,  prints, 
1Z.  Is. ; proofs,  2Z.  2s. 

We  can  remember  a visit  to  the  artist’s  house, 
backed  with  a letter  of  introduction,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  a copy.  “ Have  you  got  the 
money  with  you  ?”  The  money  was  produced. 
“ Go  up  and  get  a copy  ” (addressing  his  dirty 
old  servant),  “and  mind,  take  the  top  one:  I’ll 
have  no  picking.”  However,  let  this  pass  : the 
recollection  is  not  an  agreeable  one.  The  sub- 
jects treated  in  the  “ Liber  Studiorum”  are  very 
varied,  and  show  the  range  of  the  artist’s  power. 
For  the  full  appreciation  of  the  work  an  educa- 
tion is  necessary,  and  this  exhibition  will  afford  it. 


SCHOOL-BOARDS. 

Chesterfield. — The  report  of  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Haslehurst  having  been  given  to  the  Board,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  plans  for  the  new  schools 
in  Hepper-street  and  St.  Helen’s- street,  which 
bore  the  motto  of  “ Simplex  Munditiis,”  be 
adopted.  Upon  looking  at  the  letter  accom- 
panying the  plans,  the  architect  was  found  to  be 
Mr.  S.  Rollinson,  of  Chesterfield.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  the  clerk  apply  to  Mr.  Rollinson 
for  all  information  in  respect  of  the  building,  to 
be  placed  before  the  Education  Department, 
previously  to  the  amount  required  being  borrowed 
for  the  building  of  the  schools. 

Eckington. — It  has  been  resolved  “ That  Mr. 
Robson,  consulting  architect  of  the  London 
School  Board,  be  appointed  architect  to  the- 
Board.” 

Bradford. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
two  letters  were  read  from  the  Educational 
Department,  enclosing  one  from  Alderman  Shep- 
herd, who  had  called  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment to  what  he  considered  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  Board.  The  letters  also  gave- 
tho  substance  of  the  report  of  their  lordships’ 
architect  upon  the  proposed  schools  at  Fever- 
sham-street,  Bowling  Back-lane,  and  Ryan-' 
street,  which  he  regarded  as  too  expensive  in 
character.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  these 
schools  would  almost  cover  the  entire  deficiency 
which  the  inspector  had  reported  to  exist  in  the- 
borough,  so  that  the  accommodation  in  them  , 
would  appear  to  be  excessive,  especially  as  the- 
Board  contemplated  the  erection  of  four  addi- 
tional schools  in  other  districts.  These  com- 
munications were  referred  to  the  committees  of 
the  Board.  The  Mayor,  as  chairman  of  the  Board, 
then  made  a statement  showing  that  the  expendi- 
ture in  providing  schools  for  5,000  children  at  a. 
total  cost  of  100,0001.,  would,  if  the  money  were 
borrowed  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners at  3t  per  cent.,  bo  simply  covered  by  a 
rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound.  Alderman  Mitchell 
afterwards  brought  on  his  motion  for  appointing- 
a committee  to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed schools  and  sites  for  schools,  with  a view  to 
the  diminution  of  the  expenditure  on  each  or  all 
of  them.  He  estimated  that  if  the  Board  carried 
out  their  present  scheme  in  regard  to  these  schools, 
the  total  cost  would  be  at  the  rate  of  18Z.  6s.  lOd. 
for  every  child  accommodated,  and  quoted 
figures  to  show  that  in  other  towns  School  Board 
schools  were  being  erected  at  a much  less  cost. 
The  motion  gave  rise  to  a debate,  and  was  ulti- 
mately defeated  by  nine  votes  against  five. 

Ipswich. — In  consequence  of  the  advertise- 
ments which  appeared  for  plans  of  school  build- 
ings, several  architects  in  the  town  pointed  out 
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that  sufficient  time  had  not  been  allowed  to  get 
out  the  plana,  and  that  there  was  an  apparent 
want  of  harmony  between  the  ground  plan  re- 
ferred to  in  the  advertisement  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  defined  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  clerk  to 
the  Board  stated  at  their  last  meeting  that,  under 
the  direction  of  the  vice-chairman,  he  wrote  to 
the  architects  informing  them  that  they  might 
•calculate  upon  having  an  extension  of  time  ; and 
as  to  the  second  matter  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  scale  for  the  breadth  of  the  rooms  was 
fixed  at  20  ft.  in  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
building  schools,  and  that  this  scale  was  binding. 
He  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Westhorp,  and 
with  the  inspector,  Mr.  Alington,  and,  as  a result, 
he  wrote  to  the  Department  asking  if,  in  build- 
ing the  schools  required,  the  Board  were  neces- 
sarily limited  to  the  breadth  of  20  ft.  He  re- 
ceived the  following  reply : — “ The  breadth  of 
the  schoolrooms  need  not  be  strictly  confined  to 
20  ft.,  but  all  experience  shows  that  narrow 
rooms  fitted  with  groups  of  desks  and  benches 
along  only  one  side  of  the  room  are  far  more 
convenient  for  school  purposes  than  the  wider 
rooms  fitted  with  groups  against  the  opposite 
sides.  Moreover,  the  narrow  rooms  are  readily 
partitioned  off  into  class-rooms  if  necessary, 
which  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  wider 
rooms  without  considerable  expense.  In  the 
.opinion  of  their  Lordships,  the  Board  would  do 
well  to  re-consider  the  arrangement  of  the  plan 
herewith  returned.”  A long  discussion  ensued  as 
to  what  should  be  the  action  of  the  Board  in 
reference  to  the  matter.  An  opinion  was 
expressed  that  it  would  be  a great  mistake 
for  the  Board  to  confine  their  large  rooms  to 
20  ft.,  seeing  there  could  be  no  possible  objec- 
tion to  the  room  of  the  size  fixed  upon  in  the 
ground  plan,  which  had  been  approved  of  by 
this  Board.  But  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
breadth  of  20  ft.  was  a general  instruction,  and 
that  if  the  Board  departed  from  the  instructions 
which  had  been  laid  down,  they  might  after- 
wards get  found  fault  with  by  the  Government 
authorities.  It  was  also  remarked  that  this 
Board  could  hardly  set  itself  against  the  expe- 
rience and  strong  representation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  W.  Fraser  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages which  resulted  from  the  school-room  being 
of  the  size  laid  down  by  the  Government,  and 
urged  the  desirability  of  the  Board  altering 
their  ground  plan.  A letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
S.  Westhorp  (who  was  unable  to  be  present), 
expressing  his  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  the  Board  to  adhere  to  the  plans  they  had 
prepared,  but  to  advertise  for  plans  generally, 
and  have  the  schools  only  20  feet  wide,  as  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  department  would 
eventually  approve  of  none  other.  Eventually 
a proposition  by  Mr.  Fraser,  to  the  effect 
that  the  ground  plan  approved  of  at  the  last 
meeting,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the 
architects  should  be  apprised  thereof,  was  carried 
unanimously,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
■clerk  should  procure  information  as  to  whether 
the  school-room,  divisible  into  class-rooms,  was 
of  itself  sufficient  without  class-rooms.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  the  plans  should  be  sent  in  on 
the  1st  of  May. 


very  closely  with  the  conduct  of  Sargina’s 
mother  as  described  on  the  Assyrian  tablet.  “ In 
a secret  place  my  mother  had  brought  me  forth. 
She  placed  me  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes  : with 
bitumen  she  closed  up  the  door.  She  threw  me 
into  the  river,  which  did  not  enter  into  the  ark. 
The  river  bore  me  up,  and  brought  me  to  the 
dwelling  of  a kind-hearted  fisherman.  He  saved 
my  life,  and  brought  me  up  as  his  own  son,”  &c. 
The  inscription  appears  to  have  been  a long  one, 
but  only  a small  portion  of  the  beginning  has 
been  well  preserved. 


SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  April  2nd,  a 
notice  of  a “ Curious  Myth  respecting  the  Birth 
•of  Sargina,  from  the  Assyrian  Tablets,  con- 
taining an  Account  of  his  Life,”  by  Mr.  Henry 
Fox  Talbot,  was  read.  Mr.  Talbot  showed  that 
Sargina  the  First  was  a very  ancient  king  of 
Babylonia.  The  date  of  his  reign  is  uncertain, 
but  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  fourteen  or 
•fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
was  a legislator  and  a conqueror ; and  his  anus 
appear  to  have  reached  the  distant  Mediter- 
ranean. He  fixed  Iris  capital  at  Agani,  in 
Babylonia,  a city  whose  site  has  not  yet  been 
■discovered.  His  history,  like  that  of  other 
ancient  conquerors  and  legislators,  has  become 
partially  involved  in  fable.  An  account  of  his 
birth  and  infancy,  preserved  on  a tablet  in  the 
British  Museum,  offers  a great  similarity  to  that 
of  the  infancy  of  Moses,  as  related  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Exodus.  For,  we  read  that  the 
mother  of  Moses  “took  for  him  an  ark  of  bul- 
rushes, and  daubed  it  with  slime  afod  with  pitch 
and  put  the'  child  therein  : and  she  laid  it  in  the 
flags  by  the  river’s  brink.  And  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  saw  the  ark  among  the  flags,  and  she 
sent  her  maid  to  fetch  it.  And  when  she  had 
opened  it  she  saw  the  child.”  All  this  agrees 


SINKING  SHAFTS  THROUGH  WATER. 
BEARING  STRATA. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  a recent  meeting,  Mr.  Hawksley,  president, 
in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  “ On  the  Kind. 
‘Chaudron  System  of  Sinking  Shafts  through 
Water-bearing  Strata,  without  the  Use  of  Pump- 
ing Machinery,”  by  Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge. 
Of  the  total  expenditure  necessary  to  open  out  a 
coal-field,  one  of  the  chief  items  of  cost  was 
caused  by  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  sink- 
ing the  shafts,  and  when  such  sinking  happened 
to  pass  through  water-bearing  strata,  the  pro- 
portion due  to  this  head,  of  the  total  cost,  was 
much  increased.  When  a shaft  exceeded  200  or 
300  yards  in  depth,  and  when  the  water  occurred 
near  the  surface,  it  was  usual  to  keep  the  water 
back  by  the  insertion  of  cylindrical  metal 
“ tubbing,”  placed  upon  a hard  bed  of  rock  at  a 
point  immediately  below  the  lowest  feeder. 
Where  pits  were  less  than  100  or  200  yards  in 
depth,  the  application  of  tubbing  was  not  of 
much  service,  as  the  movement  and  dislocation  of 
the  strata,  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  the 
coal,  generally  caused  the  water  to  find  its  way 
into  the  underground  workings.  The  sinkings  in 
which  there  was  the  largest  quantity  of  water 
had  been  carried  in  Belgium  through  the  chalk, 
and  in  England  through  the  Permian  series ; 
these  rocks  usually  being  sufficiently  porous  to 
contain  large  volumes  of  water.  Without  excep- 
tion, in  England,  all  6uch  sinkings  had  been 
made  by  the  use  of  pumping  machinery  of  suffi- 
cient power  to  keep  the  pit,  during  the  process 
of  sinking,  comparatively  dry. 

It  was  stated  that  the  question  of  dealing  with 
wet  sinkings  in  the  most  economical  manner 
would,  before  long,  become  of  much  greater  im. 
portance  than  heretofore.  In  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Coal  Commission  an  estimate  was  given  of 
the  coal  remaining  in  the  British  Islands,  as 
follows : — 

_ , Million  Tons. 

Coal  yet  remaining  which  is  or  will  have  to 
bo  reached  by  sinkings  through  the  coal 
measures  90  527 

Coal  yet  remaining  which  is  or  will  have  to  * 
be  got  by  sinkings  through  the  Permian 
ana  other  formations  overlying  the  coal 
measure  10-1,418 

Total  194,915 

The  plan  of  sinking  pits  hitherto  practised  in 
this  country  consisted  in  dealing  with  the  water 
by  means  of  large  pumping-engines,  in  leaving  the 
bottoms  of  the  pits  dry  enough  to  allow  the  sinkers 
to  block  the  well,  and  in  keeping  back  the  water  in 
the  upper  strata  by  metal  rings,  cast  in  segments 
about  4 ft.  long,  and  connected  by  wooden  joints, 
which  were  wedged  tight,  when  all  the  tubbing 
was  fixed.  The  evils  of  this  system  were : — 
I.  The  heavy  first  cost  of  the  plant,  when  special 
pumping  machinery  was  used.  2.  The  expense 
of  the  wedging  tubs,  and  the  cost  of  fixing  them. 
3.  The  delay  caused  by  the  sinkers  being  com- 
pelled to  work  always  in  water.  4.  The  high 
first  cost  of  the  tubbing  and  of  fixing  it  in  the 
shaft,  and  the  liability  of  the  tubbing  leaking  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  joints. 

In  the  application  of  the  Kind- Chaudron  system 
these  evils  were  to  a great  extent  avoided.  This 
system  consisted  of  a combination  of  Mr.  Kind’s 
well-known  apparatus  for  boring  wells,  with  an 
ingenious  device,  invented  by  M.  Chaudron,  for 
fixing  cylindrical  tubbing  under  water  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  quite  secure  and  water- 
tight. In  the  latter  part  of  1871,  the  author, - 
accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  Cochrane,  visited  the 
Maurage  pits,  near  Mons,  where  two  shafts  were 
being  sunk  by  this  process.  These  shafts, 
though  having  a depth  respectively  of  373  ft.  and 
593  ft.  at  the  date  of  that  visit,  had  been  bored 
that  depth  under  water  with  a diameter  of 
13  ft.  6 in.,  the  water  having  been  constantly 
standing  at  a depth  of  37  ft.  from  the  surface. 
The  Chaudron  system  consisted  of  the  following 
distinct  processes  : — 1.  The  erection  of  the 


machinery  on  the  surface.  2.  The  boring  of 
the  pits  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  water-bearing 
strata.  3.  The  placing  of  the  tubbing.  4.  The 
introduction  of  cement  behind  the  tubbing  to 
complete  its  solidity.  5.  The  extraction  of  the 
water  from  the  pits,  and  the  erection  of  wedged 
cribs  to  secure  the  moss-box.  The  machinery  on 
the  surface  consisted  of  a capstan  engine,  which 
raised  the  debris  from  the  pits,  and  a vertical 
engine,  by  means  of  which  the  boring  tools  were 
lifted  at  each  stroke ; the  speed  of  the  latter 
engine  varying  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  strokes 
per  minute.  The  first  tool  applied  was  the  smaU 
trepan,  which  weighed  8 tons  and  bored  a hole 
4 ft.  8f  in.  in  diameter,  the  depth  of  the  boring 
being  increased  at  the  rate  of  from  6 ft.  to  10  ft. 
per  day.  The  pit  was  enlarged  by  a trepan 
weighing  16£  tons,  which  increased  the  size  to 
13  ft.  6 in.,  and  was  kept  from  10  to  30  yards 
behind  the  pit  made  by  the  smaller  trepan.  The 
larger  boring-tool  had  twenty-eight  teeth,  and 
the  smaller  tool  fourteen  teeth,  each  tooth 
weighing  72  lb.  The  boring  by  the  larger 
trepan  did  not  progress  faster  than  about  3 ft. 
per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  boring  was 
generally  carried  on  in  the  day,  the  remaining 
twelve  hours  being  employed  in  raising  the  debris 
from  the  pits.  When  the  bottom  of  the  water- 
bearing strata  was  reached,  the  tubbing,  which 
consisted  of  metal  cylinders  cast  in  complete 
rings  of  an  internal  diameter  of  12  ft.  and  a 
length  of  4 ft.  9 in.,  was  placed  in  the  shaft,  the 
rings  of  tubbing  being  connected  by  bolts.  The 
tubbing  was  tested  by  hydraulic  apparatus  to 
one-half  more  pressure  than  it  was  expected  to 
be  subjected  to.  The  rings  of  tubbing  were  let 
down  into  the  shafts  by  means  of  the  capstan ; 
the  moss-box  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubbing  being 
placed  in  the  pit  first.  The  moss-box  consisted 
of  two  cylinders,  one  sliding  inside  the  other,  and 
each  having  a flange  broad  enough  to  form  a 
chamber  to  hold  a quantity  of  ordinary  moss. 
When  the  moss-box  reached  the  bed  which  was 
prepared  for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  tho 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  tubbing  pressed 
upon  the  moss,  and  formed  a water-tight  barrier. 
The  tubbing  being  thus  fixed,  the  annular  space 
between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft  was  filled 
with  cement,  thus  ensuring  the  solidity  of  the 
tubbing;  after  this  was  finished,  the  standing 
water  in  the  shaft  was  drawn  out,  and  tho 
joint  below  the  moss-box  was  permanently  safe, 
by  the  fixing  of  several  rings  of  tubbing  resting 
on  two  strong  wedging  cribs. 

The  comparative  cost  of  sinking  by  the  pro- 
cesses referred  to  was  shown  by  two  tables,  one 
of  which  exhibited  the  complete  cost  of  sinking, 
and  the  time  occupied  by  the  ordinary  system, 
at  eighteen  different  collieries,  whilst  the  other 
gave  the  same  information  for  ten  collieries  put 
down  by  M.  Chau  dr  on’s  process.  The  results 
showed  that,  whilst  with  the  Bystem  of  sinking  by 
the  aid  of  pumping  machinery,  the  average  cost 
per  foot  had  amounted  to  114‘7Z.,  and  the  rate  of 
sinking  to  8 9 ft.  per  month,  with  the  Chaudron 
process  the  average  cost  of  all  the  pits  was  equal 
to  22'9l.  per  foot,  and  the  speed  of  sinking  to 
15'8  ft.  per  month. 


WORKS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  PALACE, 
DUBLIN. 


We  recently  gave  particulars  of  progress 
here.  Since  then  various  new  works  have  been 
determined  on.  A grotto  fountain,  consisting 
of  a large  central  stalactite  cavern,  and  two 
smaller  caverns  at  the  sides,  is  being  constructed 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  nave.  In  front 
of  the  smaller  caverns  at  the  sides  will  bo 
figures  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Land,  standing  in 
ornamental  basins  carried  on  light  curved  and 
foliated  ribs  springing  from  a larger  basin  of 
rock-work ; into  which,  after  passing  through 
the  basins  before  described,  water  cast  from 
ornamental  jets  rising  above  the  figures  will 
be  discharged,  and  will  flow  through  the  rock- 
work  of  the  rim,  and  over  concealed  coloured 
lights.  Within  the  large  central  cavern  there 
will  be  Naiads. 

The  summit  of  the  grotto  will  be  crowned  with 
a figure  of  Erin,  seated  on  a bank  of  shamrocks, 
and  a cataract  will  rush  over,  and  cover  the 
entire  of  the  mouth  of  the  central  cavern,  and  be 
acted  upon  by  lime-lights  and  coloured  reflectors. 
The  interstices  of  the  rock-work  will  be  filled 
with  ferns,  mosses,  and  drooping  foliage,  and  a 
flower-slope  will  be  brought  down  from  the  rim 
of  the  main  basin  to  meet  the  floor. 

Another  fountain  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
the  part  of  the  nave  opposite  the  Colonnade, 
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with  reclining  figures  bearing  ornamental  lamps. 
Outside  the  rim  will  be  a border  of  ornamental 
tiles,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Kerr,  of  the 
Balleek  Pottery  Works.  Within  the  rim  there 
will  be,  at  either  side  of  the  centre  of  the  basin, 
a group  of  four  storks.  In  the  centre  of  the 
fountain  there  will  be  a group  rising  to  a height 
of  about  20  ft.  above  the  floor;  and  around 
the  base  there  will  be  four  figures  (em- 
blematical of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland), 
each  seated  on  a nautilus,  with  sails  set  and 
extended  oars.  The  group  is  crowned  by  a 
figure  of  St.  Patrick  trampling  underfoot  a toad- 
stool, and  banishing  the  serpents  from  the  soil. 
The  right  hand  is  extended,  the  left  grasps  a 
staff,  above  which  is  a cluster  of  shamrock- 
leaves,  containing  large  ornamental  water-jets. 

Two  colossal  figures  of  St.  Michael  are  being 
carved  in  Portland  stone, — one  for  each  of  the 
garden  fountains, — and  a spacious  orchestra  is 
being  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  nave. 

The  Naiads  between  the  central  cavern  of 
the  grotto  fountain  will  be  in  Portland  stone ; 
the  groups  in  front  of  the  side  caverns,  and  also 
the  colossal  figure  of  Erin,  in  Sicilian  marble. 
The  rim  of  the  fountain  front  of  the  colonnade 
will  be  in  violet  vein  marble,  the  stork  groups  in 
majolica,  the  basins  in  light  Bardiglio,  the  base 
and  serpents  in  Egyptian  green,  and  the  nautilus 
shells,  figures,  and  foliage  generally  in  natural 
colours. 

The  entire  of  the  works  are  being  executed 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Walter  Emden,  architect.  The  carved 
work  of  the  grotto  fountain  and  of  the  garden 
fountains  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Edward 
Mitchell,  of  Crowndale-road,  Camden-town.  The 
whole  of  the  ornamental  work  of  the  central 
fountain  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Marezzo 
Marble  Company,  of  Oxford-street,  for  whom 
the  modelling  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Broomfield, 
of  Kennington-road.  The  grottoes  and  rustic 
work  generally  are  being  constructed  by  Mr. 
Nadal,  a French  artist ; and  the  artistic  fighting 
will  bo  by  Defries  & Sons.  The  constructive 
works  of  foundations  and  basins  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Henley,  of  Holloway ; 
and  the  hydraulic  engineering  is  by  Messrs. 
Edmundson,  of  Capel-street,  Dublin.  Mr.  Beer, 
of  Tennison-street,  London,  who  is  well  known 
in  connexion  with  many  of  the  London  theatres, 
is  engaged  in  decorating  the  concert-hall  and 
dining-room.  


mark  applied  also  to  Nos.  1 and  2,  except  that  the  latter 
the  worst.  No.  3 was  in  very  good  order.  No.  4 
....o  not  so  good,  but  it  was  in  no  danger.  Some  ot  the 
cracks  might  have  got  a little  larger,  but  there  was  no 
fear  for  people  sleeping  there.  .... 

Mr.  Wm.  Scurry,  architect  and  surveyor,  deposed  that 
he  had  received  notice  to  shore  up  the  foundation,  and 
the  work  was  in  progress.  He  had  made  a careful  survey 
of  Adelphi-terrace,  and  he  considered  the  houses  quite 
secure.  The  Club  was  perfectly  safe.  On  being  cross- 
examined,  the  witness  said  that  one  of  the  piers  or  sup- 
ports of  the  arches  under  one  of  the  houses  needed 
rebuilding,  and  he  was  appointed  to  see  to  the  repairs. 
He  had  shored  the  place  in  such  a manner  that  there  was 

3 immediate  danger  of  the  house  above  falling. 

Mr.  Vaughan  said  the  question  he  had  to  decide  was 
whether  the  shoring  was  sutlicieut. 

The  witness  replied  that  he  should  consider  so  himself. 

Mr.  Fladgate  said  that  ho  had  other  witnesses,  but 
their  evidence  was  only  in  corroboration  of  what  had 
already  been  said. 

Mr.  Hayward  stated  that  he  considered  the  houses  were 
in  a very  dangerous  condition,  and  that  the  reconstruction 
of  the  piers  was  a very  delicate  operation.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly unsafe  for  people  to  remain  in  the  house  while  the 
reconstruction  was  being  carried  on.  He  had  advised  100 
men  to  work  at  it  on  Sunday,  on  account  of  the  immediate 

' *1^  George  Yulliamy,  the  superintending  architect  to 
the  Board,  made  similar  statements. 

Mr.  Vaughan  said  he  was  quite  prepared  to  express  his 
opinion  that  the  order  must  not  be  cancelled. 

The  order  for  the  ejectment  was  therefore  held  good. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  HOUSES  IN 
ADELPHI-TERRACE. 

At  Bow-street,  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Biron, 
instructed  by  Mr.  Napier,  attended  the  court 
with  Mr.  Hayward,  the  district  surveyor  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  by  the  request  of 
Mr.  Yaughan,  with  reference  to  an  application 
for  an  order  for  ejectment  under  the  Building 
Act,  wliicfi  fie  made  on  Monday,  tfie  25tfi  of 
Marcfi. 

The  application  was  made  respecting  the 
dangerous  state  of  five  or  six  houses  in  Adelphi- 
terrace,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Vaughan 
granted  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  in- 
habitants, one  of  the  houses  being  the  Junior 
Garrick  Club.  Afterwards  several  of  the  in. 
habitants,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fladgate,  solici- 
tor, waited  upon  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  assertions  that  the  houses  were 
perfectly  safe,  Mr.  Vaughan  suspended  the 
order,  and  requested  Mr.  Fladgate  to  attend 
on  Tuesday,  when  notice  would  also  bo  given 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Mr.  Vaughan  said  there  was  no  case  before 
him  upon  which  he  could  decide.  He  suggested 
that  Mr.  Fladgate  should  take  out  a summons 
against  the  Board  of  Works  to  show  cause  why 
the  order  should  not  be  cancelled.  After  some 
little  discussion,  this  course  was  adopted,  and  the 
summons  made  returnable  at  once. 

Mr.  Fladgate  then  stated  that  the  houses  had 
been  built  about  a hundred  years,  and  had  been 
somewhat  neglected.  There  were  cracks  in  the 
walls  and  basements,  but  they  had  not  increased 
during  the  last  ten  years.  They  were  sufficient 
perhaps  to  frighten  the  district  surveyor,  who 
had  only  recently  seen  them,  but  their  true 
nature  did  not  justify  the  steps  which  he  had 
taken  to  eject  at  once  the  inhabitants. 


THE  PROPOSED  WIDENING  OF  THE 
POULTRY  AND  CHEAPSIDE. 

The  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  re- 
ported to  the  Board  that  they  have  inspected  the 
locality,  and  also  received  a report  from  their 
architect,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  width 
of  the  Poultry  was  about  39  ft.,  and  that  it  was 
proposed  to  throw  13  ft.  6 in.  in  depth  by  a 
length  of  50  ft.  into  the  street,  increasing  the 
width  for  the  said  50  ft.  from  39  ft.  to  51  ft. 
9 in.  at  Old  Jewry,  and  53  ft.  3 in.  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  improvement,  being  a con- 
tinuation of  the  fine  of  the  setting  back  of  the 
site  of  St.  Mildred’s  Church  and  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  London.  The  gross  cost  of  this,  the 
architect  was  informed,  was  44,4001.  17s.  9d., 
and  the  ground  at  the  rear  of  the  improvement 
left  for  recoupment  had  been  let  at  a rental  of 
1,2001.  per  annum,  which  at  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase  was  30,000?.,  and,  deducted  from  the 
gross  cost,  gave  14,4401.  17s.  9d.  nett,  as  against 
15,8401.  17s.  9d.,  the  estimated  cost.  The  com- 
mittee believed  this  to  be  a very  valuable  im- 
provement, in  which  the  Board  might  properly 
assist.  They  thereupon  recommended  the  Board 
to  contribute  one-half  of  the  cost,  such  contribu- 
tion not  to  exceed  7,2201. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by 
the  Board  unanimously. 


have  screwed  it,  and  as  it  is  a little  trouble, 

most  probably  has  omitted  to  do  so.  Yet  the 
eye  of  a master  or  mistress  will  scarcely  detect 
it,  without  trying  the  fastening.  Herein  is  the 
old  sash-fastener  inferior  to  the  one  in  general 
use,  which  can  at  a glance  be  seen  whether  it  is 
fastened.  The  further  objection  to  the  spring 
screw  sash-fastener,  is  fairly  stated  by  “ A Crafts- 
man.” This  fastener,  then,  is  not  likely  to  be 
again  brought  into  general  use. 

Next,  let  me  examine  “A  Craftman’s”  own 
idea;  namely,  the  rebating  of  the  meeting  bais 
themselves,  of  which  he  says,  the  more  he  con- 
siders that  process  the  more  he  is  convinced 
of  its  security,  and  that  he  is  prepared  to  meet 
the  objection  that  may  be  urged  against  it. 

The  objections  I would  advance  are,  that  in 
any  sashes  constructed  in  the  usual  way,  and 
having  cross-bars,  there  is  no  security  because 
the  rebate  cannot  be  made  sufficient.  This  will 
be  apparent  if  a section  be  diawn ; and  of  course 
still  more  so  if  the  sashes  be  made,  or  a model. 
It  is  not  novel,  being  but  a repetition  in  wood 
of  the  rebated  sash-fastener,  which  has  just  been 
found  a failure.  Even  if  it  could  be  made  to 
answer,  it  would  not  meet  the  difficulty,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  houses  could  have 
new  sashes  ; and  therefore  its  application  would 
be  almost  limited  to  new  houses.  This  I need 
not  speak  about,  however,  until  I am  shown  to 
be  wrong  in  respect  to  its  uselessness.  Prac- 
tically the  only  remedy  is  a sash-fastener  giving 
security  without  much  (if  any)  increased  ex- 


Mr.  Robert  Driver,  of  Whitehall,  said  that  he  had 
been  surveyor  of  the  Adelphi  estate  for  twenty  years, 
had  recently  examined  the  houses  in  Adelphi-terrace,  and 
was  satisfied  of  their  stability.  No.  1a,  the  Junior  Garrick 
Club,  was  in  the  same  condition  as  it  had  been  for  the  past 
ten  years.  There  were  large  cracks,  but  they  had  not 
increased  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  There  was  . „ - , 
certainly  no  danger  of  the  house  falling.  The  same  re-  | satisfy  the  requirement. 


THE  SAFETY  OF  SASH-FASTENERS. 

Sir, — While  agreeing  with  “ A Craftsman”  in 
his  statement  that  the  desire  for  cheapness,  and 
the  great  competition  amongst  manufacturers, 
have  resulted  in  producing  at  the  present  time 
goods  which,  as  a rule,  are  “ flashy  and  bad,”  I 
think  his  letter  in  some  respects  is  likely  to 
mislead. 

To  understand  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 

I would  put  shortly  before  you  the  present 
position  of  the  fastenings  of  our  windows. 

1st.  The  police  authorities  find,  from  the 
daily  reports  furnished  them  throughout  London 
and  other  large  towns,  that  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  robberies  committed  in  houses  are 
effected  by  the  thieves  obtaining  entrance  there- 
into through  the  windows,  and  that,  naturally 
enough,  they  wish  to  render  this  easy  ingress 
more  difficult.  The  entrance  is  easy  some- 
times, because,  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
servants,  the  sashes  are  not  fastened. 

2nd.  When  they  are  fastened,  the  fasteners 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  opened  from  the  out- 
side by  the  use  of  a common  knife.  I am  here 
alluding  to  the  ordinary  Bash-fastener  which  is 
in  such  general  use. 

: It  will,  then,  be  seen  that  this  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  good  or  bad  workmanship,  but  a question 
of  design.  What  is  wanted  is  a sash-fastener 
which  |shall  satisfy  these  requirements,  and  it 
should  therefore  be : — 

1st.  Of  that  configuration  that  it  may  easily 
be  seen  whether  it  is  shut,  while  a person  is 
standing  in  almost  any  part  of  the  room. 

2nd.  It  must  not  be  possible  for  thieves  to 
open  it  from  the  outside  by  the  use  of  a knife 
or  thin  steel  blade. 

Therefore,  the  old  spring  screw  sash-fastener, 
which  your  correspondent  much  praises,  will  not 
The  servant  may  not 


It  is  foreign  to  the  question  to  say,  as  your 
correspondent  does,  that  if  the  thief  cannot 
open  the  sash-fastener,  he  will  resort  to  other 
modes ; because  all  that  is  desired  is  that  he 
shall  not  enter  by  reason  of  the  defectiveness  of 
this  one  article.  Every  additional  impediment 
in  the  burglar’s  way  means  increased  security  bo 
the  householder.  Further,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  many  a thief  would  be  afraid  to  cany 
with  him  the  articles  “ A Craftsman”  names, — 
drills,  jemmies,  and  centre-bits,  a diamond,  and 
a leather  sucker ; and  it  is  certain  that  if  caught 
with  any  such  things  about  him,  they  would! 
ensure  his  conviction  ; while  if  he  only  had  a 
pocket-knife,  he  might  escape. 

The  necessity,  then,  exists  of  selecting  from 
the  very  many  sash-fasteners  (the  number  of 
different  kinds  of  which  I may  mention  ha3 
greatly  increased  of  late)  some  few  of  which 
while  they  have  the  requisite  security,  have  also 
cheapness  to  insure  their  general  adoption. 

The  reason  I say  some  few  is  because  I con- 
sider it  an  advantage  that  a variety  should  be 
used,  so  that  the  burglar  may  have  some  little 
uncertainty  as  to  the  particular  kind  which  is  cn 
the  windows  of  the  house  he  proposes  to  attack. 

I trust  shortly  to  have  arrived  at  a decision  on 
the  merits  of  the  great  number  of  sash-fasteners 
I have  had  submitted  to  me,  which  result  I hope 
to  be  able  to  present  to  your  readers. 

B.  Fletcher. 


THE  NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 

About  a month  since,  a question  was  put  by 
Lord  Redesdale  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the' 
block  of  houses  in  Parfiament-street  in  front  of 
the  new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices,  and  Lord. 
Lansdowne  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  this  block  would  remain  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  a matter  of  economy,  inasmuch  as  the 
houses  were  producing  rent.  Of  course,  Lord 
Lansdowne  replied  according  to  his  instructions* 
but  the  answer  is  so  palpably  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it,  that  it  is  marvellous  how  the  officials 
of  her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  could  have 
ventured  to  put  such  words  into  his  Lordship’s 
mouth.  Some  of  the  houses  are  empty,  or  let  to 
book-stall  keepers  and  such  like ; so  that  the 
income  must  be  very  little.  Ter  contrd,  the 
extra  cost  to  the  contractors  must  be  enormous  } 
for  any  passer-by  can  see  that,  on  account  of  the 
confined  space,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  in  the  materials.  Not  only  is  a large 
unnecessary  cost  thus  put  on  the  contractors* 
but  they  must  be  inevitably  delayed  to  a serious 
extent ; and  as  the  Government  are  put  to  cost 
and  inconvenience  for  the  want  of  these  offices* 
it  is  plain  that  the  interest  on  the  outlay  which 
is  lost  by  delay  in  completing  them  must  be  ten- 
fold the  trifling  rents  which  the  Government  are 
receiving  from  weekly  or  monthly  tenants.  It 
seems  the  fate  of  her  Majesty’s  Works  to  be 
continually  governed  with  the  mixture  of  reck- 
less extravagance  and  miserable  parsimony  so 
well  described  by  Mr.  Gladstone  some  two  years 
giuCei  A Looker-on. 
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STALLS  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  BOIS-LE-DUC. 


STALLS  IK  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF 
BOIS-LE-DDC,  HOLLAED. 

The  Cathedral  of  Bois-le-Duc,  towhichwe  have 
already  frequently  referred,  offers  us  yet  another  j 
illustration.  The  stalls  here  represented  are  of  j 
a typo  far  from  uncommon  in  Holland  and 
Northern  Germany,  but  not  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  England.  The  continuous  “ coved” 
canopy  does  not  seem  to  have  found  much  favour 
with  the  English  Mediaeval  architects,  who  seem 
always  to  have  preferred  placing  a separate 
canopy  over  every  stall  ; and  where  the  coved 
canopy  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  stalls  of  English 
churches,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  they 
are  of  foreign  workmanship  and  design. 

Another  foreign  peculiarity  is  to  be  noticed  in 
the  stalls  at  Bois-le-Duc,  and  that  is  the  singular 
pierced  scrollwork  filling  up  the  end  of  the 
stalls. 

We  believe  that  a somewhat  similar  treatment 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  old  stalls  at  Wells  Cathe- 
dral before  they  were  removed  to  make  way  for 
stone  niches,  which  now  occupy  their  place ; but 
we  do  not  know  of  any  other  English  example. 
On  the  Continent,  however,  the  examples  are 
numerous  and  very  varied.  Sometimes  the 
scroll  is  simply  foliage,  as  in  the  case  before  us ; 


at  other  times,  figures  are  introduced,  as  at 
Hildesheim.  At  Breda,  the  mysteries  of  the 
rosary  are  introduced  into  the  scrollwork ; and 
at  Moosburg,  grotesque  animals.  The  most 
interesting  examples  of  this  kind  of  stall-end 
which  we  have  met  with  are  to  be  seen  at 
Hildesheim,  Erfurth,  Halberstadt,  Moosburg  in 
Bavaria,  Breda  and  Bois-le-Duc  in  Holland,  and 
the  Cathedral  of  Palermo. 


THANET  STREET  NEW  SCHOOLS, 

ST.  PANCRAS,  MIDDLESEX. 

These  new  schools  are  built  on  three  floors, 
and  include  three  large  schoolrooms,  with  four 
class-rooins,  and  accommodation  for  552  children. 
In  the  basement  there  is  provision  for  a soup- 
kitchen  and  coal-store ; also  for  an  industrial 
kitchen,  if  hereafter  required.  In  the  rear  of 
the  building  is  a small  playground.  The  site 
runs  through  from  Thanet-street  to  Sandwich- 
street  ; and  at  the  Sandwich-street  end  it  is 
intended  immediately  to  erect  a two-storied 
building,  consisting  of  a mission  chapel  above,  to 
hold  about  200  people,  with  a mission-house 
I below  for  the  various  benevolent  agencies  of  the 
I extensive  parochial  machinery.  The  cost  of  the 


: entire  site,  including  the  freehold,  has  been 
2,5-10/.,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  school-buildings,. 
3,996/.  3s.  Id.,  making  a total  of  6,536J.  3s.  Id. 

I The  Bishop  of  London’s  Fund  has  contributed 
| 500/.,  and  500/.  more  have  been  produced 
by  the  sale  of  stock,  to  which  must  be  added 
5,216/.  11s.  10d.,  contributed  almost  entirely  by 
the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  and  friends 
of  the  ragged  schools  formerly  held  here.  The 
schools  have  been  planned  and  the  money  raised! 
by  the  persevering  efforts  of  an  influential  local 
j committee,  of  which  the  Rev.  Prebendary  ThoroldJ 
I M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras,  and  a member  of  the 
School  Board  for  London,  is  chairman.  The 
schools  have  been  built  without  a building  grant 
from  Government,  and  they  amply  supply  the 
neighbourhood  with  efficient  school  accommodal 
tion,  without  any  burden  on  the  ratepayers. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Milford  Teulon  & Cronk,  of  Wim- 
' pole-street,  are  the  architects  j and  Messrs.  Sewell 
& Sons  the  builders. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  brick  : washed' 
stock  facings,  here  and  there  relieved  by  red 
j kiln-brick  bands  and  moulded  red  brick  cornices.’ 
The  windows  to  the  front  are  of  Bath  stone,  with 
moulded  kiln-brick  arches  and  moulded  brick, 
label  mould.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  slate 
with  red  tile  ridge. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OP  THE  EYE  IN 
GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

Sin, — May  I be  allowed  a word  in  reply  to 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Davies,  on  the  above 
subject.  The  illustration  I suggested,  in  con. 
nexion  with  your  articles  “ On  Conventionalism 
in  Art,”  had  reference  solely  to  the  absence  of 
any  sculptured  representation  of  the  iris  and 
pupil  of  the  eye,  exclusive  of  colour.  Unless  it 
can  bo  shown  that  it  was  thus  left  for  the  very 
purpose  of  being  coloured,  and  was  thus  in- 
variably  coloured,  though  trace  of  this  has  since 
disappeared,  it  ‘would,  I presume,  remain  an 
illustration  of  that  for  which  it  was  adduced — 
the  conventional  treatment.  I was  quite  aware 
of  the  researches  which  have  been  made,  bearing 
upon  the  use  of  colour  in  Greek  architecture 
and  sculpture,  and  presumption  is  much  in  its 
favour  as  to  its  decorative  employment;  but 
the  evidence  seems  too  indeterminate,  both  from 
existing  remains  and  contemporary  literature, 
to  lead  to  any  safe  conclusion  as  to  its  general 
or  precise  employment,  or  that  their  statues 
were  parti-coloured  in  an  ultra-imitative  manner. 
If,  as  Mr.  Davies  suggests,  colouring  was  aban- 
doned at  the  dictate  of  a purer  taste,  that  they 
did  not  then  resort  to  any  sculptured  equivalent 
in  treating  the  eye,  affords,  if  anything,  a more 
remarkable  instance  of  an  adherence  to  the  con- 
ventional principle.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
experiment  if  some  of  our  sculptors  and  painters 
would  combine  in  giving  the  fullest  use  to  colour 
in  statuary,  to  decide  what  is  gained  or  lost 
thereby.  The  late  Mr.  Gibson’s  attempt  was 
not  regarded,  I believe,  as  a favourable  one. 

Nemo. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL 
RESTORATION,  DUBLIN. 

During  the  works  proceeding  at  this  cathe- 
dral, some  notices  of  which  we  have  already 
given,  several  interesting  features  have  been 
brought  to  light  concerning  the  original  struc- 
ture and  subsequent  additions.  Not  the  least 
of  these  are  the  “ finds,”  which  will  possess 
much  interest  for  archmologists  and  antiqua- 
ries. Among  these  are  carvers’  tools,  buttons, 
keys,  a flagon  of  glazed  earthenware  (slightly 
artistic),  a stone  cannon-ball  (supposed,  but 
may  in  reality  be  a rolling  ball  used  in  some 
games  or  pastimes  common  to  the  people),  some 
pieces  of  different  coloured  glass,  a large  collec- 
tion of  tiles  of  various  patterns,  various  encaustic 
tiles,  among  them  one  of  Moorish  pattern,  bear- 
ing impressed  figures  of  different  animals,  and 
other  sundry  tiles,  in  which  the  designs  were 
burned  in.  A great  number  of  thoso  patterns 
of  pipes  known  as  “Danes’  pipes  ” in  the  sister 
kingdom,  has  also  been  unearthed ; some  with 
long  shanks,  and  exhibiting  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristic of  thickness  and  obliqueness  in  the 
shape  and  form  of  the  bowl.  Among  the  coins 
there  are  several  Danish,  Elizabethan,  and 
some  of  other  reigns  less  decipherable. 

In  respect  to  the  restoration,  the  old  north 
wall  of  the  nave  is  completely  taken  away,  and 
is  being  rebuilt  up  to  the  sills,  which  are  nearly 
8 ft.  above  the  old  floor  level,  or  about  20  ft. 
above  the  adjacent  street.  Under  the  nave  and 
supposed  original  choir,  the  old  crypt  that  was 
unbared  showed  evidence  of  very  early  con- 
struction in  mixed,  round,  and  pointed  arches, 
some  good  carved  caps  and  stopped  chamfers 
at  the  angles  of  the  square  piers  which  supported 
the  vaulting.  These  features  are  also  to  be 
found  to  some  extent  in  the  transept  of  the 
church,  and  are  accounted  thirteenth-century 
work.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  crypt  is 
planned  with  an  apse,  with  aisle  around,  and 
three  square-ended  chapels  on  the  east  of  this 
aisle.  The  peculiarity  is  that  the  side  chapels 
open  into  the  aisle  without  intervening  arches  ; 
the  aisle  around  the  apse  in  consequence  presents 
uo  marked  expression.  When  the  choir  is  re- 
stored, its  piers  and  walls  will  apparently  stand 
upon  the  existing  walls  below  in  the  crypt. 
This  will  lead  to  the  peculiarity  being  followed 
or  preserved  in  the  finished  design. 

The  groining  of  the  centre  chapel  will  be 
divided  from  that  in  the  aisle  by  an  arch  corre- 
sponding to  that  in  the  crypt,  but  the  groining 
of  the  aisle  and  side-chapels  will  be  continuous, 
without  intervening  arches.  A flight  of  steps 
was  come  upon  during  the  excavations  on  the 
southern  side,  from  the  crypt  to  the  cells  or 
under-chamber  of  the  old  courts  of  law  once 
existing  in  the  vicinity.  When  the  old  wall  was 
being  removed  of  the  north  aisle,  a spiral  or 
winding  stair  was  discovered  leading  to  the 


door.  The  workmen  also  came  upon  the  remains 
of  an  old  chapter-house  projecting  from  the 
main  structure.  The  details  connected  with  the 
latter  have  been  deemed  sufficient  by  the  archi- 
tect to  lead  him  to  design  a new  building  upon 
the  old  plan.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
utilise  all  the  columns  of  the  northern  arcade  of 
the  nave,  but  on  subsequent  examination  they 
were  said  to  be  too  much  decayed  to  be  depended 
on,  so  they  will  be  replaced.  This  is  rather  a 
sweeping  elimination  of  old  work.  The  southern 
wall  of  the  nave  will  come  down,  and  will  be 
rebuilt  to  match  the  northern  side,  and  the 
southern  aisle  wall  is  already  down  to  the  ground 
level.  Below  the  aisle  an  accumulation  of 
several  feet  of  rubbish  had  to  be  removed,  and 
during  the  removal  two  doorways  were  brought 
to  light  in  good  preservation,  one  leading  from 
the  south  aisle  into  a building  in  an  angle 
between  the  transept  and  aisle,  and  thence 
to  the  crypt.  This  is  a well-defined  doorway, 
with  detached  shafts  and  jambs,  banded  at  short 
intervals,  and  presenting  features,  it  is  said, 
similar  to  those  of  the  doorway  of  St.  Canice’s, 
Kilkenny. 

The  building  of  the  western  wall  will  shortly 
be  commenced : the  gable  and  arch  of  the  western 
window  have  been  taken  away,  the  arch  is 
brought  out  from  the  angles,  window-lights  are 
put  in,  and  the  early  jambs  restored. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  AT  HERTFORD. 

The  Town  Council  of  Hertford  having  ob- 
tained permission  to  borrow  3,000J.,  have  at 
length  determined  to  carry  out  in  their  integrity 
the  plans  of  their  engineer,  for  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  their  deodorizing  woi'ks. 
“ While  hoping  for  the  best,  we  cannot  but  fear,” 
says  the  local  Mercury , “ that  the  Council  have 
committed  a grave  error  in  committing  them- 
selves to  Mr.  Grindle’s  scheme,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Letheby  alone,  and  without  submitting  it 
to  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  civil  engineer. 
We  have  no  adequate  guarantee  that  when  the 
3,000Z.  are  expended  it  will  not  be  found  to  have 
been  money  thrown  away.  Nearly  every  town 
which  has  adopted  the  deodorizing  process  has 
been  forced  to  give  it  up,  and  resort  to  irrigation. 
Why  should  we  expect  Hertford  to  prove  an 
exception  to  the  rule  ? ” The  Council  appears 
to  have  finally  decided  upon  Mr.  Grindle’s  plan 
because  the  primary  outlay  is  small,  and  because 
the  promised  results  will  enable  them  to  attain 
the  standard  of  purity  inserted  in  Mr.  Stansf eld’s 
Bill,  which  is  not  yet  law. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Leicester. — The  workmen  engaged  in  the  nume- 
rous brickfields  around  Leicester  have  come  out 
on  strike.  They  demand  an  increase  of  wages, 
at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  thousand  for  making,  3d. 
per  thousand  for  grinding,  2d.  for  carrying,  and 
other  branches  of  the  trade  in  proportion. 

Hartlepool.  — The  operative  joiners  of  the 
Hartlepools  have  turned  out  for  a concession  of 
2s.  per  week  on  their  present  wages  of  28s.  per 
week. 

The  Potteries. — The  bricklayers  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries  and  Newcastle-under-Lyme 
district  have  gained  the  concessions  recently  de- 
manded of  their  employers.  The  builders  at 
once  acceded  to  the  application  for  a reduction 
of  working  hours  and  an  increase  of  wages,  and 
this  week  the  new  arrangement  has  been  for- 
mally ratified.  Working  hours  have  been  re- 
duced from  58  to  55£  per  week,  and  wages  have 
been  raised  from  6^d.  to  6£d.  per  hour. 

Bromsgrove. — Up  to  this  time  the  masters  en- 
gaged in  the  building  trades  have  taken  no  notice 
of  the  request  of  the  men  for  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  work,  a slight  increase  in  pay,  and  a 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  committee 
have  issued  circulars  to  the  masters,  giving  them 
notice  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of  May  next  they 
will  demand  to  work  by  the  hour  system  only, 
and  to  finish  work  on  Saturdays  at  one  o’clock ; 
and  that  they  will  claim  wages  on  and  after  that 
date  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  hour  for  all  skilled 
labour,  and  for  unskilled  labour  in  fair  propor- 
tion. They  also  gave  notice  that  unless  the 
masters  gave  a satisfactory  intimation  in  writing 
of  their  intention  to  accede  to  the  demands  on 
or  before  Friday,  the  29th  ult.,  the  men  would 
not  resume  work  after  the  30th  until  such  con- 
cession had  been  made. 

Edinburgh. — A meeting  of  the  joiners  of 
Edinburgh  hag  been  held,  Mr.  George  Rintoul  in 


the  chair,  to  consider  the  answers  received  to 
the  men’s  demand.  It  was  stated  that  the 
following  employers  had  either  signed  or  agreed 
to  the  code  of  bye-laws : — Messrs.  Macgibbon, 
Crow,  Duncan,  John  Smith  & Son,  Black,  A. 
Wilson,  Ponton,  Robertson,  Leith-walk;  Lamb, 
Bellevue;  Grieve,  Hutton,  M'Kellar  & Swan, 
Sinclair  & Fortune,  M'Naughton,  Cowie,  Hunter, 
Lothian,  Edinburgh  Co-operative  Building  Co.  It 
was  reported  that  many  more  of  the  employers 
would  sign  the  bye-laws  whenever  they  were 
presented  for  signature,  as  they  only  objected 
to  some  of  the  travelling  points  and  other  minor 
details.  The  workmen  in  those  shops  where  the 
demand  was  not  conceded,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, gave  notice  to  leave  work.  As  near  as  can 
be  estimated,  upwards  of  300  joiners  gave  in 
their  warnings  to  leave.  It  was  stated  at  the 
meeting  by  the  secretary  that  he  had  jobs  for 
sixty  men  in  shops  where  the  employers  had 
signed  the  bye-laws,  and  that  these  shops  would 
be  the  first  supplied  with  men.  A conference 
between  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
workmen,  however,  afterwards  took  place,  Mr. 
James  Waterston  in  the  chair.  The  working 
regulations,  as  proposed  by  the  operatives,  were 
gone  through  in  detail.  Several  alterations  were 
proposed  by  the  employers,  and  a number  of 
mutual  concessions  were  made.  The  conference 
separated  with  the  understanding  that  the  rules 
as  amended  would  be  submitted  to  their  respec- 
tive constituents,  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bye-laws  would  now  be  adopted  by  the  whole 
trade,  and  that  the  threatened  strike  should  not 
take  place. 


UNYEILING  OF  THE  QUEEN’S  CANOPIED 
STATUE  AT  BOMBAY. 

The  Queen’s  statue  is  about  to  be  unveiled  at 
Bombay  by  the  Guicowar  of  Baroda.  The 
design  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  her 
Majesty.  A view  of  it  appears  in  the  Builder 
for  1869,  page  567.  The  cost  has  been  15,500?. 
It  is  a colossal  sitting  statue  of  her  Majesty,  in 
the  best  Carrara  marble,  with  an  elaborate 
canopy,  nearly  60  ft.  high,  also  executed  in 
marble  of  various  colours.  The  Royal  coat 
of  arms  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal, 
and  the  Star  of  India  in  the  centre  of  the  canopy, 
while,  on  the  enriched  part,  immediately  above 
the  statue  of  her  Majesty,  the  rose  of  England 
and  the  lotus  of  India,  accompanied  by  the 
mottoes,  “ God  and  my  Right,”  and  “ The  Light 
of  Heaven  our  Guide,”  are  introduced.  Besides 
these  accessories,  others  also  are  introduced  in 
the  design.  Four  panels  between  the  columns 
have  been  provided  as  spaces  for  the  inscriptions 
in  four  languages.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
good. 


PROPOSED  STATUE  OF  THE  LATE 
PRINCE  CONSORT  AT  HOLBORN  CIRCUS. 

Ar  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  the  Improvements  Committee  sub- 
mitted a report,  accompanied  with  a design  for 
the  pedestal  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  at  a cost  fixed  by  the  Court,  viz., 
2,000Z. ; and  the  committee  recommended  that 
the  sides  of  the  pedestal  be  filled  with  bassi 
relievi,  at  an  additional  cost  not  exceeding  600Z. 

Mr.  Saunders  strongly  objected  to  the  design 
of  the  pedestal  submitted,  as  out  of  accord  with 
all  canons  of  art. 

Some  discussion  ensued,  and  Mr.  Isaacs  moved, 
by  way  of  amendment  to  a motion  adopting  the 
report,  that  the  matter  as  to  the  design  be 
referred  back  to  the  Improvement  Committee, 
and  that  they  be  instructed  to  invite  designs,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  would  not  involve  an 
expenditure  of  3,5001. 

The  debate  was  adjourned. 


MISUSE  OF  CEMENT  IN  IRON  SHIPS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects, a paper  “ On  the  misuse  of  Cement  on 
Iron  Transport  Ships,  with  Suggestions  for 
making  half-worn-out  Iron  Ships  perfectly 
Sea-worthy,  at  a small  Cost,”  was  read  by 
Mr.  William  Poole  King.  He  said,  in  reference 
to  cement, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
half -worn-out  plates  of  iron  ships  may  be  much 
strengthened  by  the  application  of  the  cements 
in  ordinary  use,  composed  of  silicate  of  lime  and 
alumina.  The  plates  are  found  covered  with 
scales  of  oxide  of  iron ; and,  when  the  cement 
is  applied  in  a wet  state,  an  imperfect  chemical 
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union  is  formed,  consisting  of  silicate  of  iron, 
lime,  and  alumina,  which  hardens  into  an  arti- 
ficial Btone  of  some  strength  ; the  plates  are 
firmly  backed  up,  and  the  ship  is  much  strength- 
ened throughout  her  structure.  As  long  as 
there  is  little  cargo  in  the  Bhip,  she  makes  but 
little  water,  and  seemingly  is  in  perfect  order 
for  the  longest  sea-voyages : this,  however,  is 
delusive,  for  when  the  ship  is  loaded,  say  20  ft. 
deep,  and  her  plates  are  a little  strained  by  the 
motion  of  the  ship,  she  begins  to  leak. 

# # # * 

By  affixing  cement  upon  the  inside  plates  of 
an  iron  ship,  a most  deceptive  trap  is  laid.  In 
dock,  under  survey,  the  ship  appears  abund- 
antly strong,  and  resists  the  strenuous  and 
honest  strokes  of  a wood  mallet.  Borings  may 
be  taken  which  seem  compact : the  ship  may 
not  even  leak  till  a small  hole  occurs  deep  in  the 
outward  surface  from  working  in  rough  water : 
when  the  ship  labours,  the  trap  falls,  and  lucky 
are  the  sailors  if  they  escape. 

In  cementing  vessels,  it  would  be  well  to  fill 
in  solid  between  the  frames,  and  flush  with  the 
lining  or  ceiling  about  the  bottoms  of  coal 
bunkers,  leaving  a course  for  water  in  the  centre 
of  each  bay  by  inserting  a piece  of  iron  piping  ; 
the  bottom  parts  of  the  vessel,  forward  and  aft, 
should  be  filled  in  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  floor- 
plates,  and  such  other  parts  as  it  is  difficult  to 
gain  access  to. 


MOVING  A CHIMNEY. 

We  learn  from  an  American  newspaper  that 
the  great  chimney  of  the  Cabot  mill  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  has  been  moved  20  ft.,  to  allow  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  mill.  The  work  was  done 
by  a process  similar  to  that  by  which  ships  are 
launched,  the  chimney  being  slid  along  on 
greased  planks.  The  chimney  is  VO  ft.  high, 
and  nearly  8 ft.  square  at  the  base,  and  it  was 
moved,  the  flues  connected,  and  the  fires  started, 
in  eight  horns  and  a half. 


WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE. 

THE  LAW-COURTS. 

Sir, — Having  read  your  remarks  in  the  last 
Builder  relative  to  the  New  Law-Courts,  I am 
induced  to  write  the  present  letter. 

You  ask  whether  the  people  of  England  have 
no  means  of  making  their  sentiments  known  and 
felt  on  the  question  of  the  Law-Courts.  The 
answer  must  be,  Yes ; and  it  only  requires  a little 
organisation  to  effect  it.  The  legal  profession 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  obtaining  convenient 
courts,  as  it  is  in  these  Courts  most  of  their 
lives  will  he  spent.  The  next  in  order  is  the 
general  public.  Well,  this  being  so,  all  that  is 
required  is,  that  a few  men  taking  an  interest 
in  the  matter  hold  a preliminary  meeting  at 
some  friend’s  chambers,  appoint  a committee, 
elect  a chairman  and  secretaiy,  adjourn  to  a 
public  room,  invite  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
to  be  present,  and  enter  into  the  discussion, 
examining  the  plans,  sections,  elevations,  and 
drawings,  so  that  the  whole  business  could  be 
brought  before  the  country,  and  a fair  and  im- 
partial judgment  be  arrived  at.  The  legal  pro- 
fession is  a powerful  body,  and  possess  great 
political  influence,  so  that  the  metropolitan  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  many  representatives  of 
the  provinces  would  certainly  attend. 

Argus. 


THE  NEW  “ OLD  BANK,”  MALVERN. 

The  new  premises  now  occupied  by  the  Old 
Bank  are  not  quite  new,  as  premises,  for  the 
-original  building  was  before  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Salmon  & Co.  The  entire  shop-front  has  been 
taken  out,  and  new  fenestration  substituted,  of 
Cradley  stone  supports,  oak  bronzed  frames  filled 
with  extra  thick  plate-glass,  protected  with 
Clarke’s  patent  revolving  shutters.  The  entrance- 
door,  a double-margin  one,  constructed  to  match, 
opens  into  a lobby  7 ft.  square,  common  to  the 
bank  and  the  manager’s  residence.  The  doors 
leading  to  the  banking  department,  also  of  oak, 
and  glazed,  are  hung  folding,  and  flanked  with 
bronze  columns  of  Ionic  character,  surmounted 
with  elliptical  entablature,  also  bronze.  Entering 
through  these  doors  is  the  public  business  portion 
of  the  establishment,  which  is  about  30  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  filled  with  counters  and  desks  of  ma- 
hogany. The  doors  and  finishings  are  of  oak, 
relieved  with  bronze  mouldings  and  ornaments, 
all  the  wood  being  French  polished.  Godwin’s 
encaustic  tiles,  specially  designed  for  these  pre- 


mises, form  the  floor  of  the  bank  and  the  lobby . 
The  books  are  kept,  when  out  of  use,  in  “ the 
strong  room,”  underneath  the  floor.  To  convey 
them  to  this  place  a hydraulic  lift,  with  a 
capacity  of  4 owt.,  has  been  constructed,  by 
means  of  which  the  books  are  lowered  at  night 
and  lifted  in  the  morning  by  the  expenditure  of 
only  13£  gallons  of  water  for  the  double  journey. 
This  room  is  approached  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  for  ordinary  purposes,  by  an  iron  staircase, 
which,  as  well  as  the  lift,  is  guarded  by  thief  and 
fire  proof  iron  doors,  and  with  all  modem  im- 
provements for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
thieves,  fire,  or  damp.  Inside  it  is  finished  off 
with  Parian  cement,  having  a polished  face.  It 
is  fitted  up  with  iron  shelves  for  boxes,  &c.  An 
additional  security  is  afforded  by  a Chubb’s 
patent  door,  gate,  bolts,  bars,  and  locks. 

The  manager’s  room  is  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  bank,  separated  by  an  oak  glazed 
screen,  in  keeping  with  the  other  doors.  The 
whole  of  this  department  is  heated  with  hot 
water,  circulating  in  iron  pipes,  on  the  low- 
pressure  system,  the  pipes  being  enclosed  by 
specially  designed  ornamental  bronze  cases. 
The  walls  are  of  Parian  cement,  painted  and 
decorated. 

The  doors  are  protected  by  electrical  ap- 
pliances, and  on  being  tampered  with,  alarm- 
bells  are  rang  in  various  parts  of  the  premises. 

The  general  contractor  for  the  work  was  Mr. 
John  Everal,  of  Malvern,  whose  foreman  was 
Mr.  Thomas  McCann.  The  heating  apparatus 
gasfitting,  bellhanging,  &c.,  were  supplied  by  the 
trustees  of  Messrs.  Guy  & Son,  Malvern ; the 
hydraulic  lift,  stairs,  folding- doors,  &c.,  by  Whit- 
more & Binyon,  London ; the  electric  bells,  by 
A.  Boyd  & Son,  London ; the  iron  fittings  in  the 
safe,  by  Hamsher,  Malvern ; the  plumbing  and 
glazing,  by  Davis  & Son,  Malvern  ; and  painting, 
paper-hanging,  decorations,  &c.,  by  Mrs.  Adams, 
Malvern.  The  entire  arrangement  of  the  Work 
was  carried  out  under  tho  superintendence  of 
Mr.  H.  Haddon,  architect,  Malvern ; clerk  of  the 
works,  Mr.  J.  S.  Alder. 


PRESTON  COVERED  MARKET. 

The  people  of  Preston  have  been  unlucky  as  to 
their  proposed  market.  If  we  remember  rightly, 
after  its  erection,  in  January,  1870,  at  a cost  of 
6,0001,  it  fell  down  in  May  of  the  same  year. 
Recently  a contract  for  its  re-erection  was 
entered  into  by  Messrs.  P.  D.  Bennett  & Co. 
These  gentlemen  have  now  stopped  the  work, 
and  have  written  : — 

“We  unhesitatingly  say  that  a roof  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  drawings  furnished  to  us 
cannot  stand,  and  this  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  any  engi- 
neer accustomed  to  work  of  this  description.” 

The  committee  have  since  instructed  the  engi- 
neers to  call  on  the  contractors  to  complete  the 
work  in  accordance  with  their  contract. 


SHAKSPEARE’S  LAND. 

Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  whose  recent  ac- 
cession to  a new  name  and  fresh  fortune  has 
already  been  marked  by  some  munificent  acts, 
has  just  purchased  the  theatre  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon, — a very  ugly  modern  brick  building  pro- 
vokingly  standing  in  the  [centre  of  Shakspeare’s 
New  Place  Gardens,  and  intends  to  pull  it  down, 
and  give  the  site  to  the  public.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  is 
well  advised,  and  that  his  liberal  act  will  be  to 
the  general  advantage,  but  we,  nevertheless, 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  Stratford-on-Avon 
is  to  be  left  without  a theatre. 


DORKING  PUBLIC  HALL. 

The  progress  of  the  works  in  connexion 
with  the  New  Public  Hall  in  Dorking,  has, 
during  the  past  few  months,  been  rapid.  The 
walls  of  the  front  building,  containing  the 
assembly-room  or  concert-hall,  are  up  to  their 
full  height ; all  the  roof  principals  are  in 
position ; and  everything  is  nearly  ready  for  the 
commencement  of  the  slating.  It  is  not  at  pre- 
sent intended  to  carry  out  the  full  designs  and 
wishes  of  the  architects  as  regards  the  internal 
decorations  of  the  walls  and  ceilings.  The  block 
of  old  buildings  formerly  the  model  lodging- 
house,  has,  under  the  hands  of  the  architects, 
been  transformed  into  extensive  suites  of 
rooms  available  for  various  purposes,  either  by 
themselves  or  in  conjunction  with  the  large  hall. 
[ On  the  same  floor  with  the  assembly-room,  and 


connected  with  it  by  a short  corridor,  is  a room 
suitable  for  magistrates’  meetings,  lecture  or 
supper  room,  &c.,  with  retiring-rooms,  offices, 
and  other  necessary  conveniences.  At  one  end 
of  the  assembly-room  is  a retiring-room  for  per- 
formers, having  also  direct  communication  with 
the  street  by  means  of  a separate  staircase.  On 
the  floor  above  and  opening  into  the  large  room, 
is  a gallery  that  may  be  used  either  for  an 
orchestra  or  a ladies’  gallery,  with  retiring  and 
cloak  rooms  attached.  On  the  ground  floor,  in 
addition  to  the  covered  space  under  the  assembly- 
room  is  a smaller  hall  suitable  for  small  public 
meetings,  lectures,  &c.,  and  to  which  separate 
access  can  be  obtained  when  desirable  by  means 
of  the  entrance-door  at  the  side  of  the  old  build- 
ing ; and  under  the  principal  staircase  are  ar- 
ranged gentlemen’s  lavatories,  &c.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Driver  & Rew,  and  the  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Shearbura,  of  Dorking. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sandgate  Church,  Kent. — Designs  for  a new 
memorial  tower  (to  commemorate  the  recovery 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales)  have  been  submitted  in 
competition  by  Mr.  Morley,  architect  ; Mr.  J. 
Gardner  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Stallwood,  architects,  of 
Folkestone,  and  the  committee  have  decided  to 
accept  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Stallwood, 
which  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary funds  are  raised. 

School-Board  for  London. — The  following  six 
gentlemen  have  been  invited  to  compete  for  the 
schools  at  Hatcham  (Greenwich  district)  : — 
Messrs.  Joseph  Gale,  John  Giles,  Charles  F. 
Hayward,  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  jun.,  John  P.  Seddon, 
and  E.  Wyndham  Tarn. 

New  Presbyterian  Church,  Liverpool.  — The 
committee  of  this  church  have  selected,  in  limited 
competition,  the  design  bearing  the  mottor“  We 
Fi^ht  to  Win,”  the  authors  being  Messrs.  J.  E. 
Murray  & G.  H.  Thomas,  architects,-  Liverpool. 
The  second  premium  is  not  yet  awarded. 


FOREIGN  CONGRESSES. 

At  the  Institute  of  Architects,  March  18th, 
Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  hon.  secretary  for  foreign 
correspondence,  announced  that  the  thirty-eighth 
session  of  the  Scientific  Congress  of  France 
would  open  at  Saint  Brieuc,  on  Monday,  the  1st 
of  July  next.  All  persons  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  are 
invited  to  co-operate. 

The  proceedings  of^the  session  will  be  divided 
into  five  sections  : — 

1.  Natural  Science,  Physics,  and  Mathematics. 

2.  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce. 

3.  Anthropological  and  Medical  Science. 

4.  History  and  Archa3ology. 

5.  Philosophy,  Social  Economy,  Jurisprudence, 

Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belgium  proposed  to  celebrate  their  hundredth 
anniversary  by  a festival,  to  be  held  on  the  28th 
and  29th  of  May  next.  The  Institute  had  been 
invited  to  send  a representative,  and  Professor 
Donaldson,  past-president,  at  the  request  of  the 
council,  had  kindly  consented  to  attend  on  the 
occasion,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  E.  I’ Anson, 
vice-president. 


BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

Sir, — The  article  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Builder,  relating  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  is  a proof  of 
the  catholic  interest  you  take  in  whatever  con- 
cerns the  architectural  profession  in  all  its 
branches.  Of  this,  indeed,  there  are  number- 
less instances  in  the  goodly  row  of  volumes  of 
the  Builder  that  I possess  now,  dating  back  a 
quarter  of  a century,  from  1848  to  1871.  I 
therefore  trust  that  you  will  afford  me  space  to 
supply  an  omission  in  the  article  referred  to, 
and  for  a few  general  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  it. 

A reference  to  Thom’s  Official  Directory  will 
show  that  in  addition  to  the  officers  mentioned 
as  constituting  the  architectural  staff,  there  are 
six  district  clerks  of  works  located  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  of  Ireland,  whose  duties 
are  to  survey  sites  for  new  buildings,  to  inspect 
works  in  progress,  and  measure  them  up  when 
completed,  to  check  and  certify  contractors’ 
accounts,  and  to  prepare  specifications,  &c.,  for 
alterations  and  repairs  of  existing  buildings  in 
I their  respective  districts ; so  that  it  is  they  who 
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Lave  to  take  the  long  drives  and  perform  the 
other  services  attributed  to  the  surveyors,  who 
only  leave  Dublin  a few  times  at  most  in  the 
summer ; indeed,  one  of  them,  although  other- 
wise no  doubt  very  hard-worked,  has  not  I 
believe  left  home  even  once  a year  for  some 
time  past. 

The  duties  of  the  surveyors  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  buildings  in  Dublin,  and  revising 
the  specifications  and  submitting  reports  and 
accounts  forwarded  by  the  district  clerks  of 
works  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
architect. 

Having  set  this  matter  of  fact  right,  permit 
me  to  refer  to  the  changes  indicated ; and  as  it 
appears  that  not  only  the  chairman  of  the  Board, 
as  at  present,  but  a third  Commissioner,  as 
director  of  works,  is  to  be  a Royal  Engineer,  it 
may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  working  of  the  now 
defunct  Board  of  Ordnance  under  those  officers. 
The  Builder  having  taken  a leading  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  time,  you  will 
probably  remember  that  the  late  Lord  Herbert 
of  Lea  (when  at  the  War  Office)  contemplated 
severing  the  connexion  between  the  military  and 
civil  branches  of  that  Board,  as  it  was  found 
that  they  worked  badly  together.  You  then 
advocated  transferring  the  works  at  barracks 
and  other  buildings  to  properly  qualified 
civilians,  and  leaving  fortification  entirely  to  the 
military  corps,  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
that,  had  Lord  Herbert  lived,  some  such  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  carried  out : however,  the 
decision  was  subsequently  reversed,  and  the 
civil  branch  is  now  in  course  of  being  broken 
up,  and  it  is  thought  that  some  of  the  civilians 
may  also  be  provided  for  at  the  Irish  Board  of 
Works  by  the  changes  now  under  consideration. 
If  those  changes  are  correotly  shadowed  forth, 
they  would  convert  the  Board  of  Works  almost 
into  a revived  Board  of  Ordnance,  where  the 
military  heads  would  have  power  and  the 
civilians  practical  knowledge,  which  would  in 
course  of  time  produce  the  same  results  as 
caused  the  breaking  up  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance. 

As  you  intimate  the  probable  disappointment 
of  the  present  staff  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  their 
long-deferred  hope  of  receiving  better  pay,  may  I 
in  conclusion  add  a few  remarks  on  that  subject. 
Some  years  ago  the  surveyors  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  first-class  clerks  in  the  secretary’s 
and  accountant’s  departments,  and  the  district 
clerks  of  works  get  the  same  maximum  salary 
as  the  second-class  clerks,  their  minimum  salary 
remaining  as  it  had  been  for  many  years  before, 
when  the  architect  and  the  surveyors  were  clerks 
of  works ; but  since  then  the  clerks  in  each  class 
received  an  advance  which  neither  the  surveyors 
nor  the  district  clerks  of  works  shared  with 
them.  Surely  the  surveyors  should  possess 
qualifications  at  least  equal  to  the  higher  clerks 
iu  addition  to  their  professional  knowledge ; and 
the  district  clerks  of  works  certainly  must  be  fit 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  second-class  clerks  to 
properly  fulfil  their  own,  which  require  special 
training  and  long  practical  experience,  and 
involve  the  endurance  of  much  hardship  and 
privations  when  travelling  to  remote  and  almost 
inaccessible  places  in  all  seasons  ; yet  it  is  a fact 
that  they  are,  and  probably  may  continue  to  be, 
worsejpaid  than  the  ordinary  clerk,  with  whom 
they  were  classed  some  years  ago,  although  the 
clerks  in  the  Board  of  Works  and  other  public 
offices  in  Ireland  justly  complain  that  their  pay 
is  much  less  than  in  the  corresponding  depart- 
ments in  England.  An  Official. 


THE  CHELSEA  EMBANKMENT. 

TnE  contract  to  embank  the  northern  shore  of 
the  river  Thames,  between  Chelsea  Hospital  and 
Battersea  Bridge,  was  let  to  Mr.  Webster  for 
133,9507.,  including  a portion  of  the  sewer  cor- 
responding in  length  with  the  Embankment,  and 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Colonel  Hogg, 
the  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  °of 
Works,  in  August  last  year. 

The  works,  winch  are  now  in  active  progress, 
consist  of  an  embankment-wall  three-quarters 
of  a mile  in  length,  by  means  of  which,  when 
completed,  91  acres  will  be  reclaimed  from  the 
Foreshore  of  the  river.  The  area  behind  the 
nail  will  be  occupied  by  a roadway,  70  ft.  wide 
md  by  ornamental  grounds ; while  at  a depth  of 
more  than  30  ft.  below  the  roadway-level  will 
run  the  sewer.  The  wall  is  formed  of  Portland 
cement  ooncrete,  faced  with  granite,  being  similar 
n this  respect  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Victoria 
Embankments.  The  face  of  granite,  however 


instead  of  being  dressed  smooth  is  simply 
hammer-dressed,  the  style  of  masonry  being 
that  which  is  technically  known  as  drafted  and 
scabbled-faced.  The  parapet  and  pedestals  for 
the  lamp -standards  will  be  of  solid  granite,  and 
will  be  fine  dressed  work,  although  the  contour 
will  be  bolder  and  less  refined  than  in  the  other 
embankments.  The  concrete  backing  of  the 
wall  is  12  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  7 ft.  9 in.  midway 
of  its  height,  and  4 ft.  6 in.  at  the  top,  imme- 
diately under  the  footway  of  the  Embankment. 
The  concrete  is  tipped  into  its  trench  behind 
the  granite,  and  when  the  tide  has  nearly  risen 
to  the  top  of  the  trench  a sluice  is  opened,  by 
which  means  the  water  is  admitted  and  covers 
the  concrete  work.  When  the  tide  has  fallen 
below  the  level  of  the  trenches  the  water  is 
rapidly  pumped  out,  and  the  work  again  pro- 
ceeded with.  This  arrangement  is  necessary,  as 
the  work  is  being  executed  without  the  aid  of 
whole-tide  cofferdams,  the  comparatively  shallow 
depth  to  which  the  foundations  of  the  wall 
extend  enabling  those  expensive  items  of  con- 
struction to  be  dispensed  with. 


WASTE-PIPES  AND  DRAINS. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  make  a suggestion  in  your 
columns  on  one  point  to  which  I attach  con- 
siderable importance.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  (see  Builder,  March  30,  page  240)  that  the 
water  of  our  cisterns  is  liable  to  contamination 
from  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  waste-pipe, 
which  I believe,  as  commonly  constructed, 
delivers  immediately  into  the  house-drain. 

The  remedy  is  simple  and  easy.  Let  the 
waste-pipe  be  made  to  deliver  into  the  supply- 
pipe,  between  the  cistern  and  the  closet-pan. 
By  this  arrangement,  if  there  is  any  overflow  it 
will  pass  off  through  the  pan  without  any  direct 
communication  with  the  drains,  and  thus  all 
access  of  foul  air  will  be  cut  off. 

I have  myself  adapted  tliis  plan  to  my  own 
closets  without  difficulty.  Expektus. 

*#*  The  remedy  proposed  is  by  no  means 
complete.  The  waste-pipe  should  discharge 
into  an  open  sink,  whence  the  water  should 
flow  off  to  the  drains. 


CHANGE  IN  PAINT. 

Sib,— A reader  of  your  paper,  who  signs  himself  “ Gas- 
fitter,”  asks,  in  last  Saturday’s  number,  why  his  light- 
coloured  paints,  in  London,  tarnish  and  turn  grey  and 
black,  assuming  a metallic  lustre  after  a short  wear';  and 
gives  his  opinion  that  it  is  owing  to  inferior  white-lead. 
But  the  very  best  white-lead  frill  turn  black,  and  will 
assume  that  peculiar  mother-o  -pearl  appearance,  rather 
than  metallic,  when  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  containing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,— such  as  would  be  the  ease  in 
London. 

There  is  a paint  manufactured  in  Liverpool,  by  the 
“Silicate  Paint  Company, ” that  has  no  white-lead  in  it 
and  therefore  would  probably  not  tarnish. 

The  Gaspitter’s  Friend. 


PRESERVATION  OP  IRON. 

Sin, — I shall  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
inform  me  where  I can  procure  a preparation  for  dressing 
iron  shafting,  metal  castings,  &c.,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  rusting  through  coming  in  contact  with  water,  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  the  water  quite  free  from  stain  of 
any  kind.  If  any  preparation  of  a liquid  nature  is  in 
existence  with  which  the  iron  or  metal  could  be  dressed, 
and  afterwards  be  free  from  liability  to  rust,  and  from 
which  water  could  carry  no  stain,  perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  paper,  where  such  may  be  obtained.  The  article 
dressed  would  require  to  be  in  contact  with  water  several 
weeks  between  each  dressing.  R,  p# 


RIGHT  TO  PAINT  WALLS. 

At  "Nisi  Frius  in  Ipswich,  before  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
burn, in  the  case  of  Fox  v.  Clarke ; this  was  an  action  for 
trespass  and  painting  part  of  the  walls  of  the  plaintiff’s 
house.  The  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty ; that  the  house 
wall  was  not  plaintiff’s,  that  it  was  defendant’s  ; that 
plaintiff  gave  defendant  leave  and  licence  to  paint  it;  that 
the  plaintiff  granted  the  right  to  do  so  to  Mr.  Phipson, 
Mr.  Clarke’s  predecessor,  and  Mr.  Phipson  had  granted 
it  to  Mr.  Clarke.  Defendant  paid  Is.  into  court. 

Mr.  O’Malley  put  in  a photograph  of  tho  locus  in  quo, 
which  was  two  houses  in  Museum-street,  Ipswich,  "one  of 
which  belonged  to  Mr.  Fox  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Clarke. 
These  two  houses  were  built  upon  one  architectural 
design,  which  included  a pediment  in  the  centre  block, 
which  was  oyer  the  door  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  house,  but  the 
tenement  did  not  square  with  the  outer  architectural 
design,  tho  party-wall  running  some  distance  from  the 
end  of  the  pediment.  Another  architectural  feature  was 
a portico  over  the  defendant’s  door,  but  the  internal 
party-wall  ran  between  the  column  of  the  portico  next 
Mr.  Fox’s  house  and  Mr.  Clarke's  door,  so  that  the 
column  of  the  portico  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  entrance  was 
really  part  of  Mr.  Fox’s  house.  Mr.  Fox  had  hitherto 
painted  the  piece  of  pediment  which  was  upon  his  house, 
and  the  trespass  complained  of  was  that  Mr.  Clarke  had 
painted  tho  piece  of  the  pediment,  the  string-course,  and 
the  column  of  the  portico  which  were  in  front  of  Mr. 
Fox's  house. 


A good  deal  of  discussion  took  place,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  O’Malley  said  there  would  be  no  difficulty  iu 
arranging  for  the  whole  portico  and  pediment  to  be 
painted  alike,  Mr.  Fox  having  not  tho  slightest  wish  to 
disfigure  the  houses  by  doing  otherwise.  His  only  object 
was  to  decide  the  question  of  right  to  the  wall,  which 
might  be  of  importance  in  case  of  alteration  to  the  pro- 
perty. Tho  case  for  tho  defendant  was  that  the  whole 
portico  was  his  property,  and  the  wall  of  Mr.  Fox’s  house 
behind  it  was  a party-wall  “ returned,”  used  in  the  archi- 
tectural sense. 

Mr.  J ustice  Blackburn  said  his  opinion  was  against  the 
contention  of  the  defendant.  He  thought  the  party-wall 
should  be  drawn  straight  out  to  the  street,  and  entered  u 
verdict  for  tho  plaiutilT  on  the  issues  which  ruised  the 
question  of  right,  giving  the  defendant  leave  to  move  tho 
i?ur^  Queen  s Bench,  the  Court  to  have  power  to  draw 
all  inferences  of  fact,  and  say  whether  ho  was  right  to 
admit  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Luff,  damages  Is.,  with  a certi- 
ficate for  costs.  He  supposed  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  an  undertaking  as  to  tho  painting  in  future. 

Mr.  O’Malley  said  certainly  not.  His  client  would  bo 
willing  to  permit  the  defendant  to  do  it  on  payment  of  a 
nominal  rent. 


DARLINGTON  FEVER  HOSPITAL. 

Sir, — Please  correct  a misprint  in  my  let  ter,  p.  249,  ante. 
Iu  3rd  paragraph,  4th  line,  the  last  word,  “ the,"  should 
be  his,  making  it  read  the  mayor’s,  not  the  architect’s 
partners.  One  who  likes  Fair  Plat. 


Sir, — That 11  One  who  likes  Fair  Play  ” has  not  had  it, 
is  very  ^evident ; and  my  advice,  gained  from  painful  ex- 
perience, is  “ Grin  and  endure  it." 

He  asks,  “ Can  you  conceive  a more  cruel  ease  of  in- 
justice to  the  other  competitors  ? ” And  since  it  is,  so  it 
is  said,  Borne  satisfaction  to  know  that  some  one  is  worse 
oil'  than  yourself,  I would  console  him  by  saying  that  as  he 
does  not  mention  that  the  committee  actually  instructed 
architects  to  send  in  designs  upon  the  Pavilion  plan,  they 
were  consequently  free  to  select  what  they  pleased,  and  of 
course  they  chose  the  worst. 

What,  now,  will  “One  who  likes  Fair  Play”  say  to  a 
case  where  positive  instructions  were  issued  that  certain 
schools  should  be  planned  in  accordance  with  the  “rules 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,”  and  then 
selected  a plan  totally  in  opposition  to  those  rules,  and  yet 
were  so  polite  to  the  competitors  as  to  say  they  had  chosen 
the  one  most  in  accordance  with  them  ? 

I do  really  hope  that  something  will  be  done  some  day 
to  make  committees  responsible  at  law  foffsuch  palpable 
breaches  of  faith. 

One  who  Bought  his  Experience  at 
Worcester. 


ON  OUR  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Sir, — It  is  now  above  a hundred  years  since  the  Royal 
Academy  was  first  established.  As  an  artist  who,  having 
his  three  elder  brothers  students  of  the  Academy,  naturally 
expected  to  be  permitted  to  enter  also  as  a student  when 
his  father  had  selected  him  from  feeling  as  an  artist,  while 
those  brothers  were  permitted  to  be  there  rather  than  be 
idle  at  home,  judge  his  astonishment  when  his  father,  a 
Royal  Academician  himself,  declared  he  would  not  allow 
him  to  enter  there  as  a student  until  ho  had  been  under 
him  some  years;  for,  said  he,  “ I shall  ground  yon  more 
thoroughly  in  art  than  you  can  become  grounded  there.” 
His  mother,  overhearing  the  observation,  said,  “The 
Royal  Academy  will  then  say  your  son  is  not  qualified.” 

Time  reveals  most  things,  and  the  recent  advertisement 
in  the  Times,  for  “ Rudimental  and  Technical  Instructors,” 
for  the  Royal  Academy,  explains  now  the  reason  why  that 
Royal  Academician  refused  to  allow  his  youngest  son  to 
enter  so  soon  as  a student.  In  this  case,  it  appears  that 
there  is  a sad  deficiency  in  that  royal  institution,  not  only 
in  admitting  members  excellent  only  in  auxiliary  art,  and 
omitting  to  see  objective  art  in  the  human  figure  as  first 
and  foremost  to  all  others. 

The  Royal  Academy  is  sufficiently  rich  to  have  a branch 
academy  at  Rome,  where  a Royal  Academician  might,  if 
indisposed,  sojourn  as  president,  and  where  the  student, 
having  received  his  travelling  medal,  would  derive  advan- 
tage from  his  teaching,  aud  be  fostered  with  every  aid. 

Art. 


THE  EAST  LONDON  MUSEUM  AT 
BETHNAL.  GREEN. 

It  is  at  last  authoritatively  announced 
that  an  endeavour  is  to  be  made  now  to  open 
this  museum  to  the  public.  Wo  gave  a view 
and  plan  of  it  in  our  volume  for  last  year, 
pp.  4G-47.  With  the  exception  of  some  slight 
details  at  the  main  entrance  the  building  is  now 
completed,  and  the  internal  decoration  is  also 
finished.  Great  numbers  of  objects  of  art  and 
science  are  daily  being  removed  from  South 
Kensington  to  Bethnal-green,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.  The  museum 
will  be  partly  stocked  with  collections  lent  for 
the  purpose  by  her  Majesty,  the  Royal  Princes, 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
com,  Lord  Elclio,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  and  others. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cole,  Sir  Richard  Wallace 
has  promised  to  lend  the  magnificent  gallery  of 
pictures  known  as  the  Hertford  collection.  Those 
collections  which  are  sent  from  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  will  be  changed  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  food  collection  will  hereafter  bo 
permanently  located  at  Bethnal-green.  The 
hours  during  which  the  East  London  Museum  is 
to  be  opened  will  be  the  same  as  at  South  Ken- 
sington, viz.,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Satur- 
days, free  days,  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. ; and  on 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  from 
10  a.m.  until  sunset,  on  which  days  a charge  of 
6d.  for  admission  will  be  made. 
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THE  PHIZES  OFFERED  BY  THE 
TURNERS’  COMPANY. 

Sir —According  to  a prospectus  issued  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Turners  last  year,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  each  year  the  silver  medal  and 
the  freedom  of  the  Company  to  any  one  work- 
man  or  apprentice  in  the  trade  who  may  send  in 
the  best  specimens  of  hand-turning  for  the  year. 

As  there  will  no  doubt  be  prospectuses  issued 
shortly,  will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  to  you 
some  of  the  conditions  of  last  year’s  prospectus 
which  I consider  act  unfairly  towards  the 
majority  of  the  competitors,  and  I hope  will 
be  altered  in  this  year’s  conditions  ? In  the  first 
place,  I do  not  think  that  a master  turner  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  compete  against  a journeyman, 
as  was  the  case  in  last  year’s  competition,  for  the 
successful  competitor  was  (and  is)  a master  em- 
ploying several  journeymen.  Had  it  been  under- 
stood that  the  term  “ workman  ” included 
masters  and  journeymen  several  masters  would 
have  sent  in  specimens.  Few  journeymen 
turners  have  lathes  and  tools  of  their  own,  and 
those  who  have  would  have  to  work  after  they 
have  already  done  a day’s  work  to  make  their 
specimens,  whereas  a master  can  easily  afford  to 
lose  time  to  make  such  things,  as  well  as  having 
a better  chance  to  buy  materials,  &c.,  when  he 
has  the  profits  of  several  journeymen  to  depend 
npon.  And  I am  certain  that  many  masters  will 
compete  this  year  unless  this  condition  is  altered, 
and  therefore  the  chances  of  a journeyman 
getting  the  prize  will  be  very  small  indeed.  In 
another  paragraph  it  is  stated  that  a certificate 
of  good  conduct  must  be  sent  in  by  each  com- 
petitor. I cannot  understand  how  a master 
could  send  in  a certificate,  because  he  might  be 
a perfect  reprobate,  and  yet,  by  employing  steady 
and  good  workmen,  give  satisfaction  to  all  his 
customers. 

Paragraphs  2 and  3 are  as  follow : — 

“ The  materials  to  be  used  will  be  varied  in  different 
years,  so  as  to  include  Wood,  Ivory,  Metals,  Stones, 
Spar,  &c.” 

“ The  competition  for  this  year  (1871)  will,  be  Turning 
in  Wood.” 

The  prize  specimen  was  in  wood  and  ivory.  I 
think  the  prospectus  ought  to  state  whether  a 
combination  of  materials  will  be  allowed,  as  I 
cannot  reconcile  the  award  with  these  two 
conditions. 

There  were  sis  qualities  mentioned  which 
would  be  considered  in  awarding  the  prize,  but 
I shall  only  comment  upon  three  of  them. 

Quality  1. — “Working  to  exact  dimensions,  illustrated 
by  a cylinder,  6 in.  long  and  2 in.  in  diameter,  or  any 
other  object  which  shall  measure  exact  inches  without 
fractions.” 

To  my  mind  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
fixed  dimensions,  because  a competitor  making 
a cylinder,  6 in.  by  2 in.,  would  have  a chance, 
according  to  the  conditions,  of  getting  the  prize  ; 
whereas,  another  one  making  one  18  in.  long  by 
1 in.  diameter,  would  stand  no  better  chance, 
when  [there  is  obviously  no  comparison  in  the 
amount  of  skill  necessary  to  make  the  two 
articles. 

Quality  3. — “Exact  copying,  so  that  two  objects  pro- 
duced, such  as  two  cups,  vases,  boxes,  or  chessmen,  may 
be  fac-simile8  in  every  part.” 

It  ought  to  be  clearly  defined  how  these  fac- 
similes in  every  part  are  to  be  produced ; for,  if 
one  competitor  turned,  say  a set  of  chessmen,  in 
pine,  with  ordinary  gouges  and  chisels,  and  the 
other  turned  a set  in  ebony,  with  tools  made  to 
the  pattern  like  a moulding-plane  iron,  the  latter 
would  not  have  done  such  a skilful  piece  of  work 
as  the  former,  and  yet  possibly  he  might  get  the 
prize. 

Quality  4. — "Neatness  of  design,  symmetry  of  shape, 
and  gooa  form  of  mouldings.” 

The  company  should  state  whether  the  com- 
petitors are  to  design  their  specimens,  for  one 
might  procure  a first-rate  design  from  a designer 
(as  was  the  case  last  year),  and  another  attempt 
to  design  his  own,  and  however  faulty  it  might 
be,  the  latter  would  deserve  more  credit  than  the 
former.  It  ought  also  to  be  stated  by  the  com- 
petitor whether  the  specimens  were  designed  by 
himself  or  not. 

The  conditions  should  also  state  if  the  speci- 
mens are  to  be  glass-papered  and  polished,  as 
those  two  processes  often  put  a good  finish  to 
bad  work. 

And,  to  make  these  competitions  of  any  prac- 
tical use,  the  specimens  ought  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  trade,  with  their  good,  and,  if  any,  bad  quali- 
ties pointed  out  by  the  judges,  so  that  the 
unsuccessful  competitors  may  see  their  failings, 
and  benefit  thereby,  and  the  trade  in  general 
derive  a great  deal  of  valuable  information. 


I must  concede,  sir,  that  the  honourable  com- 
pany have  a perfect  right  to  give  away  their 
prizes  under  any  conditions  they  may  think  fit ; 
but  I feel  sure  that  unless  the  conditions  are 
altered  in  something  like  the  direction  I have 
suggested,  the  company  will  not  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  great  majority  of  wood-turners. 

I think  if  a few  turners  would  take  up  this 
subject,  it  would  benefit  the  trade  very  much. 

W.  A.  Barber. 


IJcrshs  gmtrilj. 

Technical  Manuals : Gothic  Stonework.  By 

Ellis  A.  Davidson.  London  : Cassell  & Co. 
We  have  spoken  with  commendation  of  several 
of  the  manuals  prepared  for  this  series,  by  Mr. 
Davidson,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  that  they 
were  largely  circulated.  We  must  speak  in 
more  measured  terms  of  the  little  volume  before 
us,  well  intentioned  as  it  is.  The  illustrations 
are  so  spiritless,  so  entirely  devoid  of  anything 
like  the  Gothic  feeling,  that  they  are  calculated 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Gothic  details  and 
ornaments  can  be  drawn  properly  only  by  those 
who  have  well  studied  the  style,  and  not  always 
by  them.  There  are  some  persons  who  think 
they  can  do  everything : this  is  usually  a 
mistake. 

The  glossary  of  terms,  too,  is  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  an  error,  for  example,  to  state  under  the 
head  “Bay  Window;”  that  if  carried  on  project- 
ting  corbels,  such  windows  “ are  called  Oriel 
windows.”  Oriel  windows  are  not  necessarily 
carried  on  corbels. 


Tegg’s  Beadiest  Wages  Reckoner;  calculated  on 
the  Basis  of  Nine  Hours  per  Day.  By  William 
A.  Stone.  London  : Tegg. 

This  timely  Reckoner  of  Wages  will  have  to  be 
substituted  for  the  previous  reckoners  in  esta- 
blishments where  the  nine-hours  movement  has 
been  successful.  The  author  is  one  of  the  firm 
of  James,  Edwards,  Cash,  & Stone,  well  known 
and  experienced  London  accountants.  The  work 
cannot  but  be  useful  to  all  engaged  in  skilled 
labour.  The  calculations  being  extended  to  108 
hours,  adapts  it  for  use  when  the  wages  are  paid 
fortnightly,  as  well  as  weekly.  The  tables 
enable  the  wages  due  for  any  given  number  of 
hours,  or  the  fractions  of  any  hour,  to  be  read 
off  speedily,  and  without  complication.  A table 
at  45s.  has  been  added  by  special  request  of  an 
experienced  wages  clerk,  with  relation  to  halving 
the  amounts,  as  well  as  taking  them  as  a whole. 


YARIORUM. 

“A  Handbook  of  Sewage  Utilisation”  (Spon, 
Charing-cross)  gives,  in  a very  condensed  shape, 
reference  to  the  principal  systems  that  have 
been  tried  in  England,  and  appears  to  be  exempt 
from  bias.  The  author  is  Mr.  Ulick  Ralph 
Burke,  Barrister-at-Law. “ Cassell’s  Illus- 

trated History  of  the  War  between  France  and 
Germany,”  which  has  now  reached  its  fifteenth 
part,  gives  a remarkably  clear  and  interesting 
account  of  this  momentous  enterprise.  The 
engravings  with  which  it  is  filled  are  really 
illustrations,  and  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  persons  and  places  mentioned. 

The  new  story  in  Cassell’s  Magazine,  titled 

“ The  Doctor’s  Dilemma,”  by  Hesba  Stretton, 
promises  well.  The  first  five  chapters  in  the 

April  number  make  us  long  for  May. The 

principal  paper  in  Temple  Bar,  “ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart,”  also  by  a lady,  is  coming  to 
an  end,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  readers  of  that 

periodical. The  Argosy  gives  us  more  woman’s 

work,  and  very  agreeable  work.  The  story 
“Within  the  Maze,”  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  who 
edits  the  periodical,  will  interest  a large  circle  of 

readers. The  sketch  of  the  Boat  Race  by 

George  Cruikshank,  Jim.,  in  London  Society,  is 
remarkably  funny  and  clever ; it  needs  a glass 
for  its  due  appreciation.  “ Little  Polly  Pilker- 
ton  ” is  also  a very  good  illustration  of  its  class. 
The  Art  Journal,  offering  a plea  for  prac- 
tical female  education,  says, — “ If  it  were  not  a 
fact  of  daily  occurrence,  it  would  seem  absurd 
to  state  that  we  have  no  right  to  expect  women 
to  do  by  instinct  that  for  which  men  give  years 
of  patient  toil.  But  until  we  secure  for  girls  the 
same  kind  of  apprenticeship  given  to  boys,  we 
have  surely  no  cause  for  wonder  that  similar 
work  should  not  be  done  as  well  by  women  as  by 
men.  If  we  allow  that  women  may  undertake 
certain  branches  of  work,  it  must  follow  that  we 
grant  also  a system  of  regular  training  or  ap- 
prenticeship for  girls.  For  boys  this  is  a matter 


of  course.  Society  practically  endorses  for  them 
the  old  Hebrew  proverb,  “ He  who  brings  his  son 
up  without  a trade  brings  him  up  to  steal and 
no  toleration  would  be  given  to  the  man  who 
brought  up  a family  of  sons  without  giving  them 
either  fortune,  profession,  or  trade.  There  are 
hundreds  of  girls  with  a pure  passion  for  know- 
ledge and  a love  of  study,  as  intense  as  any  other 
power  of  love  with  which  women  are  universally 
credited,  who  have  yet  to  stand  aside,  watching 
an  education  of  which  no  share  comes  to  them  ; 
and,  later  in  life,  to  sit  idle  at  home,  envying  the 
activity  which  is  denied  to  them,  until,  under 
some  sudden  pressure  of  necessity,  they  find 
themselves  rudely  jostled  out  of  their  quiet  cor- 
ners, and  breathless  in  the  midst  of  a crowd  of 

eager  bread-seekers.” The  People’s  Magazine, 

speaking  of  the  erroneous  view  taken  by  some 
people  of  the  work  of  others,  says, — “ In  a 
trades’  procession  a few  years  ago,  a wonderful 
piece  of  glass-blowing,  the  result  of  much  time 
and  labour, — a ship  in  full  sail,  made  entirely  of 
glass, — was  carried  in  triumph  as  the  master, 
piece  of  the  craft.  ‘ Ah,’  said  one  of  the  exultant 
glass-blowers,  ‘ it  would  be  a long  time  before 
Derby  or  Dizzy  could  do  a real  piece  of  work 
like  that.’  The  thing  was  utterly  useless  : it  was 
in  the  worst  possible  taste  (for  glass  is  not  suit- 
able for  such  work)  ; and  therefore  itmust  have 
been  irredeemably  ugly ; and  yet,  because  it  had 
cost  much  time  and  labour, — hand  labour, — 
therefore  it  was  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  brain- 
work  and  moral  and  physical  labours  of  the  then 
leaders  of  the  respective  Houses  of  Parliament. 
This  notion  is  an  old  as  well  as  a widespread 
one  ; it  is  embedded  in  the  word  ‘ school,’  where 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  a good  deal  of  work  is 
done,  and  which  yet  is  nothing  but  ‘ schole,’  the 
old  Greek  for  ‘leisure.’  So  that  school  hours 
are,  according  to  tho  original  sense  of  the  term, 
leisure  hours ; and,  contradictory  as  it  may 
appear,  this  sense  is  fully  recognised  at  the 
present  day ; for  how  many  hundreds  of  boys 
are  every  day,  for  a time,  or  for  ever,  taken 
away  from  school  in  order  that  they  may  go  to 
work.” “ Concerning  Sewage  and  its  Econo- 

mical Disposal.  By  Frederick  Hahn  Danchell. 
C.E.  London : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  1872.” 
The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  charcoal, — in  particular  peat  charcoal, — 
as  the  great  panacea  and  solution  of  the  sewage 
question.  Peat  charcoal  is,  no  doubt,  a very 
good  thing  in  [some  cases, — especially  for  those 
interested  in  peat  charcoal ; but  for  the  prac- 
ticable, efficient,  and  economical  settlement  of 
the  great  question  of  the  best  possible  disposal 
of  the  sewage  of  towns,  and  the  cleansing  of 
rivers,  we  have  very  little  faith  in  its  prospects  or 
its  practical  efficacy.  The  author  very  truly  says, 
in  the  preface,  that,  “ to  attend  a meeting  of 
sewage  doctors,  and  hear  them  wrangle  and 
explode  each  other’s  doctrines,  is  enough  to  be- 
wilder any  unscientific  auditor.  In  the  matter 
of  sewage  there  is  really  little  help  to  bo  had 
from  authority ; and  a plain  man  must  be  content 
to  trust  his  own  judgment.”  Now,  although  the 
author  is  a C.E.,  he  iB  here  also  an  S.D.,  or  sewage 
doctor,  and  we  wonder  whether  he  is  likely  to 
“bewilder  the  unscientific  auditor”  whenhe  says 
in  the  summary  of  his  case,  with  reference  to 
the  alleged  result  of  the  charcoal  process, — 

“ The  advocates  of  sewage  irrigation  profess  to 
accomplish  the  same  result,  but  with  what 
success  let  the  evidence  of  numerous  commissions 
of  inquiry  testify ! ” This  is  highly  significant,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  more  like  a pleading  for  the 
plaintiff, — in  re  Peat  Charcoal  versus  Sewage 
Farm,—  than  anything  else.  Still,  we  watch  the 
progress  of  the  experiments  in  peat  charcoal 
with  interest ; and  we  think  that,  in  special 
cases,  and  for  partial,  though  not  for  general  or 
really  extensive  utility,  in  the  settlement  of  this 

question,  it  may  be  recommended. “ On  the 

cleansing  of  Rivers.  By  C.  E.  Austin,  C.E. 
London : Mitchell,  Parliament-street.”  On  this 
question  Mr.  Austin  says,  — “It  is  evident j 
that  the  process  which  extracts  in  the  most 
economical  manner  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  organic  matter  of  sulliage  must  be  found 
the  most  efficacious  ; and  that  will  bo  sometimes  j 
filtration,  often  irrigation,  and  most  often  both,* 
filtration  and  irrigation  combined.  Irrigation! 
appears  to  be  a very  effective  process  for  the 
purification  of  sulliage  water  and  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  sewers ; but  it  i3  a 
very  inconvenient  one  to  depend  on  solely ; 
because,  when  the  population  of  a town  in- 
creases, the  means  of  procuring  additional  land 
for  irrigation  diminish The  im- 

provement can  only  be  made  by  the  introduction 
of  filtration,  if  not  already  practised.” 
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The  Artizans’,  Labourers’,  and  General 
iweHings  Company  (Limited).— The  fifth 
inual  social  gathering  or  soiree  of  the  share- 
ilders  and  friends  of  this  undertaking  has  been 
aid  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  After  the 
iry  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  met 
l the  occasion  had  partaken  of  a substantial  and 
iried  repast,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Earl 
1 Shaftesbury,  who  was  supported  by  Arch- 
shop Manning,  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  Dr.  Baxter 
angley,  and  others.  Mr.  William  Swindlehurst, 
ie  secretary,  read  an  elaborate  report  of 
ie  past  year’s  operations,  showing  that  the 
impany  have  estates  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
radford,  Salford,  and  other  large  towns,  besides 
ose  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  at 
rixton,  New-cross,  and  Hornsey.  The  houses 
it  up  are  let  at  5s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  4s.  3d.  per 
eek.  The  share  capital  now  amounts  to 
1,5801.,  presenting  an  increase  of  12.580Z.  over 
hat  it  was  in  1870.  The  uncalled  capital  is 
!,000Z.  For  the  past  year  the  directors  were 
tabled  to  declare  a dividend  of  6 per  cent,  on 
e share  capital,  and  to  pay  5 per  cent,  on 
posits.  Mr.  Swindlehurst  spoke  of  the  great 
vantages  the  company  were  conferring  upon 
e industrial  population,  by  inculcating  habits  of 
rift,  temperance,  and  economy.  All  those  happy 
suits  were  brought  about  through  the  prin- 
ile  of  making  capital  constantly  reproductive, 
lere  were  1,600  working  men  holding  shares  in 
e undertaking,  varying  from  50Z.  to  1Z.,  and 
e list  also  included  the  names  of  the  highest 
bles  of  the  land,  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
erary,  artistic,  and  scientific  men,  who  sympa- 
ised  with  a movement  the  direct  effect  of 
nch  was  to  make  people  more  conservative  in 
eir  love  of  country.  Several  addresses  were 
7en,  one  being  specially  devoted  to  the  ad- 
cacy  of  the  co-operative  principle  generally, 
lilo  at  intervals  the  proceedings  were  pleasantly 
rersified  with  music  and  song. 

Exeter  Cathedral.— The  Lady  Chapel  has 
ssed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  decorators 
tessrs.  Clayton  & Bell),  and  nothing  re- 
nns  to  be  done  except  the  reredos  and  the 
or.  The  workmen  aro  now  busily  engaged  in 
ring  down  the  encaustic  tiles  and  marbles  of 
lich  the  floor  will  be  composed.  Some  diffi. 
Ity  has  been  experienced  with  regard  to  the 
:edos.  It  has  at  length  been  decided  to  fill 
J central  panel  with  a piece  of  alto-relievo 
ituary,  illustrating  the  following  passage  of 
ripture,  “ The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise 
3 serpent’s  head.”  The  side-panels  will  be 
ed  in  with  appropriate  work.  The  massive 
rbeck  pillars  in  the  choir  are  being  thoroughly 
mired,  all  the  defective  parts  being  removed, 

:1  replaced  by  freshly-quarried  marble.  In 
s work  100  tons  of  marble  have  already  been 
id,  and  it  is  calculated  that  CO  tons  more  will 
required.  The  carving  of  the  woodwork  for 
> choir-stalls,  &c.,  which  has  been  intrusted  to 
eminent  London  firm,  is  in  an  advanced  state, 

1 will  be  finished  by  October.  A marble 
[pit,  the  gift  of  the  chapter-clerk,  will  replace 
i old  wooden  structure. 

Music  for  the  Blind.  — The  normal 

lege  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind, 
it  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  a most  remarkable 
venture,  says  the  Echo,  in  reference  to  a 
iject  for  behoof  of  the  blind,  promoted  by 
Armitage  and  Mr.  Campbell,  and  referred 
in  our  columns  some  time  ago.  “ The  blind 
taught  by  blind  teachers  under  a blind  prin- 
il  and  general  director — an  American  gentle- 
a,  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
ared  us  himself  that  in  America  he  has  fre- 
ntly  made  from  800Z.  to  900Z.  per  annum  by 
exercise  of  his  musical  powers  as  pianist  and 
ametor.  The  success  of  his  system  has 
lpted  him  to  transplant  a branch  to  England, 

L already  a new  staff  of  blind  teachers  have 
n sent  for  from  America.  The  education 
en  is  a thorough  sound  general  course  of  in- 
lction,  with  tho  special  addition  of  music — 
art  in  which  the  blind  peculiarly  excel, 
ong  the  presidents  we  notice  the  names  of 
d Chelmsford  and  the  Marquis  of  West- 
ster,  and  among  the  musical  committee  those 
!ir  Stemdale  Bennett  and  Mr.  Henry  Leslie.” 
Cer  Majesty’s  Opera.— Messrs.  Bracher  & 

, under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Nelson 
arvey,  the  architects  to  tho  theatre,  are  a°-ain 
'erring  old  Drury  into  an  opera-house,  for 
Mapleson.  The  works  have  to  be  finished 
be  opening  night,  April  6th. 


Improvements  in  Bedford-street,  Ply- 
mouth.— Two  houses,  with  shops,  just  erected 
for  Mr.  Matthews,  are  considered  an  acquisition 
to  the  street  architecture  of  Plymouth.  The 
style  is  a somewhat  freely-treated  description  of 
French  Classic.  The  material  is  Southampton 
bricks  of  a warm  red  colour,  relieved  sparingly 
by  bands  of  the  same  material  of  a lighter  tone. 
The  dressings — which  are  of  an  ornate  descrip- 
tion— are  of  Portland  stone.  The  shops  are 
divided,  and  supported  on  either  side  by  massive 
pilasters  of  polished  granite,  from  Messrs.  Free- 
man’s works  at  Penryn.  The  building  is  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Keats,  of  Plymouth, 
who  has  personally  superintended  its  construc- 
tion ; and  Mr.  Finch  is  the  builder.  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  who  for  the  last  twelve  months  has  had  tho 
carving  of  the  new  Guildhall  in  hand,  has  exe- 
cuted, with  his  assistants,  the  whole  of  the  stone 
carving. 

New  Theatre  for  Darling-ton. — Plans  for 
a new  theatre  which  Mr.  Scotson  intends  to 
build  in  Nortligate,  Darlington,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  building,  are  described  by  tho  local 
Times.  It  is  proposed  to  considerably  widen  the 
theatre,  to  add  several  feet  to  its  length,  and  to 
raise  it  by  two  stories.  A new  stone  front  is  to 
be  built  into  the  edifice,  uniform  with  the  Bridge 
Inn,  which  will  also  be  altered  j and  the  whole 
fa9ade,  it  is  proposed,  shall  bo  relieved  by  a 
handsome  portico,  forming  an  arcade  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  united  buildings.  The 
plans  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  theatre 
provide  for  every  accommodation  in  the  way  of 
cloak-rooms  and  lobbies.  The  dress-circle  will 
be  constructed  on  the  horse-shoe  principle,  and 
there  will  be  separate  entrances  for  the  dress- 
circle  and  the  pit  and  gallery.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Wm.  Hodgson,  of  Darlington. 

Steel  Tools.  — Mr.  La  Breche-Viger,  of 
Montreal,  has  obtained  a patent  for  a method  of 
manufacturing  axes,  hammers,  and  other  imple- 
ments, by  first  making  them  of  wrought  iron  and 
then  converting  them  into  steel.  The  nature  of 
tho  invention  consists  in  manufacturing  the 
articles  to  be  treated  under  the  process  of  and 
with  wrought  iron  first,  and  immersing  them  in 
a bath  of  molten  cast-iron  free  from  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  and  carburised  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  best  for  that  purpose  is  spie- 
geleisen,  but  in  default  thereof  such  cast-iron 
may  be  made  by  melting  good  malleable  iron  or 
blister  steel  in  a cupola  furnace  with  charcoal,  or 
the  best  anthracite  coal,  or  bituminous  coal,  or 
coke,  as  fuel.  The  articles  are  left  in  this  bath 
a space  of  time  which  must  vary  with  the  degree 
of  hardness  desired  to  be  imparted  to  the  metal 
and  with  the  size  of  tho  articles. 

Excavations  in  CornwaH.— Mr.  W.  C. 
Borlase,  of  Castle  Horneck,  Penzance,  is  making 
excavations  near  St.  Colomb,  Cornwall.  He  has 
uncovered  a sunken  kist-vaen,  consisting  of  a 
vault  sunk  in  the  slate-rock  surface,  lined  with 
slabs,  which  support  a fine  cap-stone  of  an  appa- 
rently foreign  origin.  This  cap-stone  is  10  ft.  6 in. 
long,  5 ft.  6 in.  broad,  and  nearly  2 ft.  thick. 
Tho  kist,  which  contained  a human  skull -and 
other  osseous  matter,  was  covered  with  a pile  of 
stones,  blackened  apparently  by  the  action  of 
fire,  and  near  the  outer  edge  of  a huge  mound 
of  burnt  earth,  the  whole  forming  a barrow,  the 
outer  edge  of  which  had  evidently  been  once 
enclosed  within  a revetement  of  disintegrated 
slate  fragments.  This  barrow  forms  one  of  twin 
barrows  some  30  yards  apart,  between  which  is 
the  remnant  of  a bank,  which,  it  is  suggested, 
may  have  formed  either  a rampart  or  enclosure 
around  the  two  barrows. 

Sheep  in  Boots  : a Sheepshank  Legacy? — 
R.  T.  writes, — The  foot-and-mouth  disease,  so 
disastrous  to  sheep  and  cattle,  is  said  to  arise 
through  standing  in  wet  pastures  and  muck.  Is 
this  so  ? (for  I am  no  sheep  or  cow-herd).  Let 
us  seek  a remedy,  and  bestow  a comforting 
gutta-percha  boot  (it  would  be  no  novelty,  for 
puss  of  vore  was  thus  equipped),  and  gutta- 
percha ribbon  wound  round ; a few  turns  extra 
at  foot ; flame  it,  and  squeeze  gently  to  unite 
and  shape.  It  would  last  their  lifetime,  and 
protect  their  trotters  when  travelling  to  that 
bourn  whence  no  sheep  return  ! 

The  Cotswold  Hunt  Kennels. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  Cotswold  Hunt  at 
Cheltenham,  to  consider  a scheme  for  removing 
the  kennels  from  their  present  site  to  a more 
central  point,  at  Andyversford,  it  was  stated  that 
the  cost  of  erecting  new  kennels  would  be  about 
2,500Z.  The  proposal  was  to  establish  a limited 
liability  company. 


The  Proposed  Tunnel  under  the  Mersey. 

The  Mersey  Railway  Company,  who  have  ob- 
tained powers  to  make  a railway  tunnel  under 
the  Mersey,  have  commenced  the  preliminary 
operation  of  sinking  a shaft  on  a piece  of  land  in 
Shore-road,  near  Woodside  Ferry.  The  ground 
has  been  enclosed,  and  the  intention  is  to  sink  to 
a depth  of  70  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  at 
which  point  the  cutting  of  the  tunnel  will  begin. 
The  tunnelling  will  be  performed  with  two 
machines,  each  of  which  will  make  a cutting 
15  ft.  in  diameter,  under  a pressure  of  30  horse- 
power engines.  Two  other  shafts  will  be  sunk 
at  Birkenhead,  one  of  which  will  be  near  the  gas- 
works. In  the  tunnel  there  will  be  space  for  a 
double  line  of  rails,  and  it  is  expected  that  tho 
work  will  be  completed  in  two  years.  Tho  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  John  Dickson,  of  Whitby,  York- 
shire. 

The  Antiquity  of  Mankind  further 
extended.  — An  important  discovery  bearing 
on  the  antiquity  of  man  has  just  occurred, 
Mr.  Edward  Charlesworth,  F.G.S.,  having  dis- 
covered in  the  Suffolk  crag,  or  old  Pliocene 
beds,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  tertiary  era, 
and  long  before  the  close  of  the  glacial  in 
the  post-tertiary,  teeth  of  the  extinct  shark 
(Carcharodon) , apparently  perforated  by  human 
agency,  as  well  as  many  concretionary  nodules 
with  longitudinal  perforations  unlike  those  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  boring  mollusca.  The 
specimens  will  be  exhibited  and  described  at  tho 
meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  on  tho 
8th  of  April : so  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  If 
this  discovery  be  verified,  it  will  carry  back  tho 
existence  of  man  in  England  to  a period  coeval 
with  the  Mastodon  arvanensis,  and  far  more 
ancient  than  the  “ mammoth  age.” 

The  Salt  Library. — The  obstacle  which 
has  so  long  stood  in  the  way  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  collection  by  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford has,  at  last,  been  removed.  Including  tho 
donation  of  3,000Z.  from  Mr.  T.  Salt,  M.P.  for 
Stafford,  the  6,000Z.  required  by  Mrs.  William 
Salt,  of  London,  has  been  subscribed,  and  tho 
collection,  together  with  a building  in  tho 
Market -square,  Stafford,  for  its  reception,  will 
be  handed  over  to  the  county.  Mrs.  W.  Salt 
has  given  3,000Z.  for  the  building,  and  tho 
remaining  3,000Z.  will  constitute  a fund  for 
providing  the  requisite  fittings  and  endowing  a 
librarian.  The  estimated  value  of  the  collection 
is  30,000Z.,  but  many  of  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts it  contains  are  regarded  as  literary  and 
historic  treasures  almost  priceless.  Among  other 
rarities  are  the  autographs  of  almost  every 
English  monarch. 

The  Space  in  Front  of  St.  Paul's.— Wo 

may  now  expect  that  steps  will  at  once  be  taken 
to  throw  open  to  the  public  the  area  at  the  west 
end  of  the  cathedral.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
are  to  receive  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  1 5,000 Z.  as  compensation : 5,000Z.  of  this, 
it  is  stated,  will  be  spent  by  the  Chapter  to  tho 
arrangement  of  the  paving  and  other  works,  and 
the  rest  will  go  towards  the  decoration  of  tho 
cathedral  inside.  It  may  be  hoped  that  some 
space  will  be  given  up  to  the  roads  and  pathways 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  building.  In 
connexion  with  this  improvement,  the  City  Lands 
Committee  has  agreed  to  purchase,  for  tho  sum 
of  10,500Z.,  the  freehold  interest  of  Messrs. 
Newbery  in  the  premises  No.  44,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

Value  of  Land  at  South  Kensington.— Wo 

understand  that  a plot  of  building  land  a short 
distance  from  the  Horticultural  Grounds  has 
lately  been  sold  by  private  contract  to  an  eminent 
London  builder,  through  Messrs.  Powell,  estate 
agents,  of  Bayswater-terrace.  The  extent  is 
five  acres  in  one  block,  ahd  the  price  60,000Z.,  or 
12,000Z.  an  acre.  This  affords  a wonderful  con- 
trast to  the  value  of  such  a property  in  the  early 
days  of  many  persons  still  only  middle-aged,  but 
since  the  first  Exhibition  of  1851  so  great  an 
area  of  South  Kensington  has  been  covered  with 
ranges  of  private  mansions  that  any  remaining 
land  is  now  sought  after  with  eagerness,  and 
obtains  terms  which  would  have  appeared 
fabulous  to  our  fathers. 

Utilisation  of  Waste  Sailing  Force. — A 

screw-propeller  fitted  to  a sailing-ship  would  turn 
round  whenever  the  vessel  moved  forward.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  power  thus  gained 
might  be  used  to  give  motion  to  an  electro-mag- 
netic apparatus  which  would  produce  an  electric 
light  of  great  brilliancy,  far  more  serviceable  for 
signalling  and  other  purposes  than  oil-lamps. 
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Flexible  Marble.  — Mr.  A.  J.  Holliday,  of 
Wheeling,  describes  a flexible  marble  slab,  which 
is  procured  from  the  Portland  Quarries,  Ver- 
mont. Professor  Hay,  of  the  Western  Univer- 
sity, of  Pennsylvania,  describes  its  constitution 
as : — carbonate  of  lime,  97'50  j magnesia,  a 
trace ; silica,  2 05 ; water,  ’45  j = 100.  The 
above  composition  and  its  crystalline  character 
together  proclaim  it  to  be  a true  marble,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a pretty  pure  specimen  of  that 
mineral.  The  indubitable  flexibility  of  the  slab 
is  its  most  remarkable  feature.  Dana  states 
that  “ some  of  the  West  Stockbridge  marble  is 
flexible  in  thin  pieces  when  first  taken  out.” 
The  slab  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Holliday  is 
about  2 in.  thick,  and  is  nearly  as  flexible  as  an 
equal  thickness  of  vulcanised  india-rubber. 


The  Colony  of  Victoria.  — The  rapidity 
with  which  settlement  is  proceeding  is  shown 
by  reference  to  a decennial  return  of  the  land 
occupied  and  cultivated.  In  1862,  the  number 
of  holders  was  14,960 ; the  extent  of  land  occu- 
pied, 4,090,784  acres,  and  the  extent  of  land 
cultivated,  439.895  acres.  In  the  year  ending 
the  31st  of  March,  1871,  the  number  of  holders 
was  31,842 ; the  extent  of  land  occupied, 
9,530,638  acres ; and  the  quantity  of  land  cul- 
tivated, 909,015  acres.  Machinery  upon  farms 
during  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  March,  1871, 
is  put  down  at  1,402,8631.,  and  the  approximate 
value  of  the  improvements  effected,  which  in. 
elude  buildings  of  all  descriptions,  fencing,  dips, 
wells,  dams,  &c.,  but  not  the  cost  of  clearing, 
8,777,548 1. 


Trapping  and  Ventilating  Soil-pipes  and 
Water-closets. — The  Birkenhead  Improvement 
Commissioners  have  issued  a printed  circular  as 
to  trapping  and  ventilating  private  sewers,  drains, 
soil-pipes,  and  water-closets,  in  new  buildings,  or 
in  connexion  with  the  alterations  of  houses  where 
water-closets  are  introduced.  The  observations 
point  out  the  more  general  defects  of  the  present 
arrangements.  Drawings,  showing  the  existing 
and  proposed  mode  of  the  connexion  of  water- 
closets,  &c.,  with  soil-pipes  and  drains,  and  for 
the  ventilation  of  the  same,  are  appended  to  the 
circular. 


Homan  Remains . — An  interesting  discovery 
of  Homan  remains  has  been  made  at  Milton-next- 
Sittingboume,  Kent.  Urn  ce,  in  which  the 
Homans  were  accustomed  to  place  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  were  turned  up.  Large  masses  of 
concrete,  evidently  the  bed  of  a furnace ; masonry, 
which  borejevidences  of  exposure  to  intense  heat : 
lumps  of  “ clinker,”  and  iron  nails  were  found, 
as  well  as  fragments  of  funeral  urns  and  cal- 
cined bones. 


Cost  of  Steam-Rollers.— Messrs.  Aveling  & 
Porter,  of  Rochester,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  Kensington  vestry,  whether  they  allowed 
discount  for  ready  cash  for  the  steam-roller  lately 
supplied  by  them,  state  their  inability  to  do  so, 
adding  that  the  rise  in  iron  had  necessitated  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent.  They  added,  further, 
that  they  were  now  quoting  605?.  for  the  rollers 
sold  at  530?.,  and  observed  that  this  increase  in 
price  did  not  cover  the  increase  of  cost  to  them. 
The  vestry  referred  the  question  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse,  Ac.,  in  Charterhonse- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Reynolds  & Son.  Mr.  L.  II.  Isaacs, 
architect.  Quantities  hy  Mr.  Riddett : — 

l’atman  A Fothermgham £11,895  0 0 

Rider 11,880  0 0 

Macey  11,760  0 0 

Axfor’d  11,076  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 11,805  0 0 

King  A Son  11,280  0 0 

Scrivener  A Whito 10,978  0 0 

Kill  by  10,932  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Tower  House,  Wands- 
worth, for  Mr.  Seaman.  (Second  estimate.)  Mr.  T.  H. 
Vernon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Mann 
& Saunders : — 

Parsons  £3,625  0 0 

Fish  3,395  O O 

Sprake 3,383  0 0 

Scrivener  A Whito  3,319  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 3,280  0 0 

Adamson 3,078  0 0 


The  Railway  Bridge  in  Ludgate-hill. — 

Sir : What  do  you  say  to  covering  this  ugly 
bridge,  all  over  its  entire  height  and  length  on 
both  sides,  with  rich  mirroi’S  ? The  coup  d’ceil 
would  be  magnificent  and  grand  in  the  extreme. 
These  sheets  of  glass  could  be  easily  cleaned, 
and  could  be  insured  against  accidental  and 
wilful  damage. — J.  B. 


Chelsea  Old  Church. — The  incumbent  of 
this  quaint  old  structure  is  seeking  aid  to  enable 
him  to  put  it  into  a decent  condition.  It  has 
many  interesting  associations,  and  with  its  two 
side  chapels,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  and  monuments  to  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Duke  of  N orthumberlaud,  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Dacre,  Lady  Cheyne,  and  others, 
makes  a strong  claim  for  proper  sustentation. 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse  in  Monkwell-street.  Mr. 
B.  Tabberer,  architect ; — 

Palmer  A Son  £3,095  0 0 

Ashby  A Sons  2,997  0 O 

Robinson 2,980  0 0 

Turner  A Sons  2,979  0 0 

Brass  2,893  0 0 

Pritchard  2,854  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  2,740  0 0 

Perry,  Brothers  2,737  0 0 

Henshaw 2,620  0 0 

Mark  2,000  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby 2,570  0 0 

For  new  Baptist  Chapel,  at  Barnet.  Mr.  W.  A.  Dixon, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

High £2.320  0 0 

Wood  2,060  0 0 

Carter  2,565  0 0 

Eaton  A Chapman  2,600  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 2,410  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  2,410  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  A Co 2,348  0 0 

Mann  2,315  0 0 

Mauley  A Rogers 2,3-12  0 0 

For  a new  villa,  at  Hornsey,  for  Mr.  S.  W.  Francis. 
Messrs.  Lander  A Bedells,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Hill  A Son £2,720  0 0 

Richards 2,650  0 0 

Henshaw  2,620  0 0 

Macey  2,620  0 0 

Patman  A Fothermgham  2,57a  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  2,576  0 0 

Brown 2,507  0 0 

Williams  A Son  2,517  0 0 

Mann  2,543  0 0 

Ax  ford  2,509  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  2,500  0 0 

Grover 2,475  0 0 


Fori 


Mr.  A.  G.  McBeath,  engineer  : 

• Jeffreys  £2,-194  0 

Bennison  & Spencer  2,306  12 

W.  A J.  Worthington 2,300  0 

Carlisle  2,350  0 

Hannett  (accepted) 2,221  9 


For  alterations  to  “Gothic  Villa,”  Plumstead,  Kei 
for  Mr.  William  Jackson.  Mr.  John  Jeffkins, 
tect : — 

Blake  £570  0 < 

Vaughan 532  0 i 

Lonergan  -105  0 < 


eh: 


For  entranee-lodge,  Little  Hovers  Wood,  Brasted,  Kenl 
for  Mr.  A.  Thorne.  Mr.  John  JelTkins,  architect : — 

Lonergan  £650  0 0 

Gorrum  665  0 0 

Durtnell 520  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Boys’  National  Schools,  Abergs 
venny : — 

Moreland  £101  0 0 

Whito 391  0 0 

Foster,  Brothers ...  380  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  81 
' road,  Chelsea,  for  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  J.  Brat 


King’ 

bury,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Martin  A Sou  £329  0 

Whittiok  329  0 

Sawyer  319  0 


0 


For  additions  to  .house,  at  Caterham,  Surrey.  Mr.  I 
Martin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Sparrow  : — 

Latigmead  A Way  

Bridgman,  Nnthall,  A West 

Ward  

Jarrett 

Symons  (too  late)  

Sraethorst  

Taylor  A Son  


. £1,125  0 0 
..  1,118  0 0 
..  1,065  0 0 

..  1,020  0 0 
..  1,015  0 0 
..  1,001  0 0 
9S1  5 2 


For  the  erection  of  a drill-hall,  at  Windsor,  for  M 
Wilson.  Mr.  P.  J.  Byrne,  architect . — 

Nightingale  £522  0 O 

Sturgus  505  0 0 

Dover  A Co 505  0 0 

Reavol*  . 


• Accepted,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Braby  & Co. 


For  additions  to  china  manufactory,  Eastwood,  Hanle; 
for  Mr.  Wm.  Stubbs.  Messrs,  It.  Scrivener  A So: 
architects.  Quantities  supplied;  — 

Bowden  £2,050  0 0 

Bailey  1,991  0 0 

Ogden 1,855  0 0 

Matthews  1,839  0 0 

Barlow 1,910  0 0 

Cooke  (accepted) 1,754  0 0 

Redferu,  Brothers  1,590  0 0 


For  china  works,  Eastwood,  Hanley,  for  Messrs.  Powt 
A Bishop.  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  A Son,  architects.  Qua: 
tities  supplied  : — 

Bradbury  C2,055  0 0 

Bowden  1,975  0 0 

Hailey 1,925  0 0 

Barlow 1.895  0 0 

Cooke  1,838  0 0 *' 

Matthews  (accepted)  1,793  0 0 


..£1,914 


naiu  sewerage  works,  at  Sale.  Contracts  8, 9,  and  10. 
G.  McBeath,  engineer  : — 


Sewers  in  Kensington. — The  Kensington 
vestry  have  considered  the  following  tenders  for 
the  construction  of  260  ft.  of  3 ft.  0 in.  hy  2 ft. 
6 in.  sewer,  air-shaft,  &c.,  in  Pembroke-gardens, 
Kensington.  Messrs.  Thirst  & Co.,  Norman- 
street,  Chelsea  (accepted),  199?. ; Mr.  Geo. 
George,  Cambridge-road,  Kilbura,  210?.  10s. ; 
Mr.  Wigmore,  Walham-gx-een,  199?.  10s. ; Messrs. 
J.  & S.  Williams,  Shepherd’ s-bush,  210?. 


For  the  erection  of  house  and  school,  at  Llydiart-y-waun, 
in  the  parish  of  Llandinam,  Montgomeryshire,  for  the 
Llandinam  School  Board.  Messrs.  Powell  A Swettenham, 
architects : — «~~~ 

Thomas  

Turner 

Trow  A Son  

Atkinson  A Mason  

Davies  A Son  (accepted) 

Williams  (withdrawn)  .. 


£1,560  0 0 
1,366  18  1 
1,300  0 0 
1,220  0 0 
897  10  0 


Proposed  Monument  for  India. — A monu- 
ment to  the  late  Lord  Mayo  is  to  bo  erected  in 
Calcutta,  and  20,000?.  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
proper  care  and  knowledge  will  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  selection  of  tho  artist  and  the  design. 
We  spend  large  sums  on  monuments ; on  how 
many  of  them  will  posterity  concern  itself. 


Architectural  and  Antiquarian  Books. — 

The  library  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Willis,  F.R.S.,  is 
to  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Hodgson,  commencing  on 
Monday,  the  8th  instant.  It  includes  books 
interesting  to  the  majority  of  our  readers. 


ige-house,  at  Newbarns, 
Furness,  for  the  Building  Committee.  Messrs. 


For  erection  of 
Barrow. 

E.  Haberahon  A Brock,  architects 

Woodhouse  A Bon  £2,000 

Garden 1,900 

Gradwel!  ....  1 ksO 


For  Wesleyan  Methodist  School  Chapel,  Latham-street, 


Little  Boltou.  Mr.  Thos.  Ormrod,  a 
not  supplied : — 

Townson  (revised  estimate  accepted)  £530 


For  dwelling-house  and  boarding-school,  Brudford- 
street,  Haulgh- Bolton.  Mr.  Thos.  Ormrod,  architeot. 
Quantities  supplied  ; — 

KUis  £1,258  10 


Stathain  A Son 

Townson 

Thompson  

Burrow  A Son  (accepted) 


1,145  0 
1,120  0 
1,075  0 
1,033  0 


For  farm  buildings  at  Wemham  Farm,  near  Marl- 
borough, for  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury.  Mr.  S.  Overton, 
architect 

Dyer  £995  0 0 

Hoslungs  989  0 0 

Nightingale  913  0 0 


For  additions  to  Kingsbury  House,  for  Mr.  IT.  D.  Ra’ 
lings.  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  S. 
Thucker  -. — 

Lawrence  A Sons 

Scrivener  A Whito  .... 

Little  

Sapwell  

Ebbs  A Sons 

Haynes  


1,698  0 0 


For  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions  to  No.  9,  Rat 
bone-place,  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Sly.  Mr.  J.  Liddiard,  nrol 
tect ; - 

Thomas  £150  0 0- 

Williams  431  0 0 

Wood  396  10  O { 

Temple  A Foster 395  0 0 

Lorit  351  10  0 


For  new  shop  front  and  alterations  at  22,  South-strei 
for  Mr.  Conibcere  : — 

Ingram  (accepted) £183  10  0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  34,  George-street,  I 
Mr.  James  ; — 

Ingram  (accepted)  £109  10  0 1 


For  alterations,  Ac.  to  the  “ Volunteer"  tavern,  t’pp 
Baker-street.  Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architects  i 

Fox  £1,490  0 0 ] 

Scrivener  A White  1 ,44*3  0 0 1 

Batchelder 1 ,413  0 t>  1 

Williamson  A Sou  1,429  0 0 ] 

Brown ..  1,317  0 0 | 

Nightingale  1,277 

Higgs  A Son 


Parry  . 


0 0 


1,171  0 0 


For  bnilding  two  warehouses  at  Wilderness-row. 
Collier,  architect : — 

Hart  £<5,686  0 0 

Crabb  6,699  0 0 

Moore  A Granger  6,525  0 0 

Nightingale  6.194  0 O 

Perry,  Brothers  6,235  0 0 

Merril  A Ashby  0,227  0 0 

Sewell  A Son 6,210  0 0 * 

Morter  6,160  0 O'” 

Elkington  6,t>65  0 0 , 

Henshaw 5,975  0 0. 


For  the  erection  of  factory,  chimney-shaft,  Ao.  in  Cot 
mercial-road,  E.,  for  Messrs.  Frost,  Brothers.  AI 
Andrew  Wilson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Warskitt £5,919  0 0 .-9 

Jacobs 5,875  0 0 J 

Wbillier  5,683  0 0 * 

Wicks,  Bangs,  A Co 5,0k)  0 0 4 

Wood  5,620  0 0 j 

Perry  A Co 5,575  0 0 

Morter 5,645  0 0 'a 

Honor  5,-174  0 (fl 

Outhwaite  5,137  0 0 c- 

Killby  4,952  0 0 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Avebury. — A long  article  on  Avebury, — but  not  a plan  of  it,— will 
found  on  page  727  of  our  volume  for  1868.  Tlio  plan,  an 
e Ordnance  Survey,  are  spoken  of  In  the  article.  There  Is  a restored 
in  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  book. 

A Querist  (the  two  northern  masses  wore  designed  by  Inigo  Jones 
10  two  southern  masses  were  chiefly  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
ten).— E.  1*.  (send  particulars  of  the  design : materials,  cost.  4c.— 
It.  C.  (we  have  no  doubt  the  Board  of  Works  hns  authorised 
e surveyors  to  charge  for  inspecting  the  stages  that  we 
ected). — it.  P.  (nothing  would  be  gained  by  such  an  arrangement 
o stones,  except  the  appearance  of  weakness).— T.  It.  (no  right  to 
eject,  llemedy  by  an  action).— Messrs.  P.— B.  J.— R.  3.— A.  H. 
lerous.-A.  W.-H.  H.  V.-Q.  R.  R.— T.  S.-Mr.  W. -A Subscriber. 

W — J.  D.— T.  M.-W.  W.— F.  H.— H.  P. -W.  D.—  T.  R.  M. 

S.  8. — T.  P. — A.  M.  C. — G.  T. — T.  M. — A Carpenter. 

Wo  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
dressos. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 


Bath  ancl  other  Building1  Stones  of  Best 
quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
united,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants, 
ist  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
ost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
ingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 

Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
lants  and  Quarry  Agents.— Shippers,  Mer- 
lants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
its  of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
ANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
gents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
ie  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
LATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
ED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
ith  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
bow-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bnry-street,  St.  Mary 
xe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 

Turret  Clocks.— Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
rect,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
locks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
r Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
id  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
ocks,  from  15Z. ; church  clocks,  from  40  Z.  The 
beel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
ud  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used, 
mekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
le  Entrance — Burlington  Steam  Works. [Advt.] 


qtabSs md  sfiBLE2 Matings  MAEBLE  CARVER, 

^ yjo.  Y Y at  J.  AH.  PATTE80N'8  36  and  38,  Oxford-atreet,  Man- 


Architects,  before  committing  themselves 

any  system  of  Warming,  Bliould  send  to 
1USWELL,  BROTHERS,  & HOLDEN,  100, 
5ttingham-street,  Sheffield,  for  a prospectus  of 
eir  Improv  ed  P atent  Hot- AirApparatus.  [Advt.] 


>ERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

T ofBMODFJ  s“fnr  m1T1??®ndp0^n^n  reaUy  eood  can  have  a 

, ... MODLL3  f< >r  BUILDER  8 BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY  to 
icb  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  iu  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
^n,J^.b^eUQ1Bd<lptSd.by  many  lar«c  firms.  Also  a Modified 
jnfecmcnt  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  srnoU  builders.— Address, 
A 4,  St.  George  s-roud.  Regent  s Park,  London. 

„TT,  m price  7a.  6d.  (postage.  3d.),  ~ 

^HE  TIMBER  IMPORTER’S,  TIMBER 

ill  ,?U1LUEIt'S  STANDARD  GUI  DR  By 

2?  f®,.  Containing  a number  of  valuable  Tables, 

fo1  l.  lc  Timber  Importer  and  Merchant,  together  with 
ions  information  for  the  Retailer  and  Builder. 

Everything  it  pretends  to  lie,  and  uU  that  tiro  class  to  whom  it 
wMs  requires. "-EnyfisA  Mechanic. 

Uho  only  difficulty  wo  have  ts  ns  to  what  is  not  in  its 

te8t.od  o£  its  C0Iltenta  1b  invariably  correct,  "—Jttuiiraicd 
Kiel-  s Journal. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall -court,  E.C. 

2 Vols.  8vo.  1,100  pages  and  33  Plates,  cloth,  price  21.  2s. 

IHE  HANDBOo'k'of  SPECIFICATIONS 

By  Professor  T.  L.  DONALDSON.  President  of  the  Royal 
i to  of  British  Architects.  Ac.  With  a Review  of  the  Law  of 
i tracts,  Ac.  By  V.  CUNNINGHAM  GLEN,  Barrister-at-Law 

rccord.  and  more  valuable  still  us  a book  of  pre- 


',  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


Vo)  noble 

uits  .'•—Builder. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO. 

. _ ^Vitb  14  Plates,  4to.  7s.  6d.  boards  (postage,  6d.  i, 

)RACTICAL  RULES  on  DRAWING  for 

_* J*®  AT1 V E GUILDER  and  YOUNG  STUDENT  in 

3HI TECTURE.  By  GEORGE  PINE,  Author  of  a ''Rudimentary 
atise  on  Perspecti  ve  for  Beginners. " y 

Intents.— I,  Outlines.  IT.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  Orders, 
Perspective.  IV.  Light  and  Shade.  V.  Colour,  Ac.  Ac 
London  LOCKWOOD  A Cay.  Stationers'  Hidi-court,  E.C. 
DISPENSABLE  BOOKS  TO  THE  ENGINEER,  ARCHITECT" 
CONT RACTOR,  AND  BUILDER.  ' 

UEALE’S  ENGINEER'S  POCKET- 

Y BOOK  for  1872.  Roan  tuck,  gilt  odgos,  with  10  Copper  Plates 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Price  6s.  (post  free). 

Every  branch  of  engineering  is  treated  of,  and  facts,  figures,  and 
inbound.' "— Meehan  io’s  Jlagati  ?w. 


HASKOLL’S  CIVIL  ENGINEER’S 

{TRACTOR'S  ESTIMATE  and  PRICE  BOOK  for  1872. 
cloth,  price  6s.  (post  free). 

"*  ■ery  conceivable 


and 


MISS  BRADDON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  " Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  4c. 

In  3 vols.  at  oil  Libraries. 

JJOBSRT  AIN  SL  EIGH 

Price  5s. 

TAILAPIDATIONS.  A Text  Book  in 

_L A Tabulated  Form.  With  Copious  Index. 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  Author  of  “Model  Houses.” 

E.  4 F,  N.  8PON,  18.  Charing-crosa. 

_ Now  ready.  Part  I.  20  plates,  price  9s. 

T7XAMPLES  of  ENGLISH  MEDIEVAL 

J—i  FOLIAGE,  taken  from  Buildings  of  the  Twelfth  to  the 
Fifteenth  Century. 

By  JAMES  K.  COLLING,  F.R.I.B.A.  Anthorof  “ Gothic 
Ornaments, " " Details  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  " Art  Foliage,"  4c. 

To  be  issued  in  Four  Parts,  with  letter-press,  4c.  price  9s.  each, 
forming  one  vol.  royal  quarto,  72  plates,  price  If.  16s. 

London  : Published  by  the  Author.  150,  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 

B.  T.  BATSFORD,  02,  High  Holborn,  W.C, 

T ITHOGRAPHED  BILLS  of  QUANTI- 

J-i  TIES,  SPECIFICATIONS,  4c.  — ROBERT  J.  COOK  4 
HAMMOND  have  made  such  arrangements  for  this  special  description 
of  Lithography,  that  orders  to  any  extent  are  completed  in  a given 
time,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  one  of  the  firm,  thus 
ensuring  accuracy  and  promptness.  Plans  and  Drawings  of  every 
description  Copied.  Traced,  or  Lithographed.— ROBERT  J.  COOK  4 
HAMMOND,  Draughtsmen.  Lithographers,  4c.  29,  Charing-cross. 

IT  A.  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTURAL 

J-.  • ARTIST,  Lineolu's-inn-Qelds  Chambers,  Lincolu's-inn,  W.C. 
Artistic  Perspectives  in  outline  or  colour,  competition  working  and 
detail  drawings,  designs  from  sketches  or  instructions.  Highest 
references.  Moderate  terms.  Established  nineteen  years. 

T?  MACQUEEN,  GRAINEK  and 

_LL'.  MARBLER,  49a,  UPPER  GEORGE-STItEET,  Bryanstou- 
squaro,  comer  of  Soymour-place,  respectfully  informs  his  customers 
and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  lias  REMOVED  to  the  above 
address. 

| tip  J R.  DIXON, 

S g GRAINER  and  MARBLER, 

-ALa  6>  huntley-street. 

Tottenham  Court-road,  London, 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

LATCHING  on  STONE. — Unusual  Advan- 

1 J toge. — This  useful  branch  of  art.  enabling  draughtsmen  to 
obtain  endless  facsimile  copies  of  their  drawings.  4c.  can  be  acquired 
by  any  one  residing  at  any  distance,  m one  or  two  lessons  Terms 
(including  every  requisite)  exceedingly  low. — Address,  " N,"  Jubilee 
Cottage,  Loudou  Fields,  D Alston,  E. 

A RCHITECT’S  PRACTICE.— Part  or  the 

A Whole  of  on  Architect  mid  Surveyor's  Business  at  the  West- 
end  FOR  DISPOSAL.  Good  opportunity  for  a gentleman  commencing 
business. — Address,  ARCHITECT,  care  of  J.  Woods,  Newsagent, 
No.  1,  Great  Queeu-street,  Westminster,  Loudon. 

1 PARTNER  WANTED,  to  replace  one 

X retired,  iu  a BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR'S  BUSINESS, 
oid  established,  and  which  hns  a good  and  increasing  connexion. 
Capital  required  about  700f.  to  equal  other  partner's  interest.  Situated 
in  large  Midland  manufacturing  town. — Address  to  S.  N.  care  of  Mr. 
Warwick,  25,  Bucklersbury,  London,  E.C. 

PARTNERSHIP  in  a BUILDING  and 

1 DECORATING  BUS1NE8S  WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  with 

a small  capital  (Carpenter  by  trade),  who  hns  filled  the  situations  of 
Builder's  Foreman  and  Clerk  of  Works,  a share  as  Working  Partner  in 
an  established  concern.  No  objection  to  live  ou  the  premises.— 
Address  by  letter  only,  A.  B.  care  of  W.  H.  Miller,  Esq.  Westminster 
Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

"\ATANTED  (the  Advertiser  having  a good 

Y Y connexion),  to  PURCHASE  a PARTNERSHIP  in  a West  End 
Business,  or  would  be  inclined  to  treat  with  any  one  wishing  to  retire. 
Address,  A.  J.  C.  22,  Woodstock-street,  Bond-street,  W. 

THOROUGH  of  OLDHAM.— The  Gas  and 

JL)  Water  Works  Committee  REQUIRE  the  Sendees  of  a CLERIC 
of  WORKS  competent  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings  in 
connexion  with  extensive  gas  works.  Salary,  31.  per  week.— Appli- 
cations, with  testimonials  and  references,  marked  on  the  outside  " Clerk 
of  Works,"  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  uot  later  than  MONDAY, 
the  15th  day  of  APRIL,  1872.— By  order, 

JNO.  PONSONBY,  Town  Clerk. 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  Oldham,  March  28th,  1872. 

OT.  MA.RY,  ISLINGTON.— HIGHWAYS 

Uj  DEPARTMENT.  — The  Highways  Committee  being  about  to 
appoint  a FOREMAN  of  ROADS  for  the  South-Eastern  District  of 
the  Parish,  at  the  weekly  Wages  of  30s.  will  meet  at  the  Vestry  Offices 
Upper-street,  on  MONDAY,  the  15th  instant,  at  SEVEN  o'clock  iu 
the  Evening,  to  receive  APPLICATION'S  from  CANDIDATES. 
Applications  in  the  applicants'  hand  writing,  together  with  testimo- 
nials, to  bo  sent  to  the  Vostry  Offices,  not  later  than  TWELVE 
o'clock  at  noon  on  the  said  15th  iiiBt.  Information  as  to  the  duties 
may  be  obtained  at  this  Office  (Mr.  H.  CORMAOK)  from  TEN  till 
ELEVEN  o'clock  a.ni.  Candidates  to  bo  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee.  No  travelling  or  other  expenses  will  be  allowed 
JOHN  LAYTON,  Vestry  Clerk, 
Vestry  Offices.  Upper-street,  Islington,  N. 

3rd  April,  1872. 

WANTED,  a JUNIOR  CLERK.  Must 

Tl  bo  quick  and  correct  accountant,  aud  write  a good  hand. 
Hours  same  as  workmen.— Address,  stating  age,  salary  required,  and 
where  last  engaged,  to  ALFRED  E8PLEY,  Builder,  High-street, 
Evesham. 

YWANTED,  immediately,  a good  practical 

T T PLUMBER.  Must  understand  gasfittiug  and  zinework,  and 
willing  to  fill  up  his  time  in  painting  and  glazing.  A constant  place 
or  a suitable  man.  — Apply,  by  letter  only,  statmg  wages  required,  to 
dr.  J.  BENTLEY,  Builder,  Waltham  Abbey. 

WANTED,  a first-rate  ARCHITECTURAL 

.. ' ' DRAUGHTSMAN  and  COLOURIST,  by  an  ARCHITECTS 
on,  U.8.  America.  To  go  ont  there  for  three  or  four  years. — 
ly,  with  testimonials,  specimens  of  drawing  and  colouring,  and 
ry  required,  to  J.  K.  C.  150,  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 

■WANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  MASONS. 

. ' , St'ist  have  a good  knowledge  of  brickwork.  Will  lie  required 

to  estimate  both  stone  and  brickwork  ; understand  working  draw- 
’’Y  ',''ev!t  . a8e’  experience,  and  give  reference.— 
Address  W . M.  11,  BeLle  Isle-place,  Workington. 

^WANTED,  a first-class  WORKING  FORE- 

JJ  „“,AN  of  BR1CKLA™-  42s.  per  week.  State  age.  expert- 
and  give  reference.— Address,  W.  M.  11,  Belie  Isle-plnce, 


TO  GLASS  PAINTERS. 


WANTED,  a good  FIGURE  PAINTER, 

' 7 Apply  to  Messrs.  BURLISON  A-  GRYLLS,  23,  Newman- 


W ANTED,  in  an  Architect  and  Surveyor’s 

Y » Ofiloe,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  who  can  trace  neatly. - 
Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  stating  salary  required  mid  references,  to 
No.  835,  Office  of  “The  Builder." 

WANTED,  a thoroughly  good  MILL 

SAW  I ER.  Must  bo  a competent  bench  man  and  planing- 


'VATANTED,  in  a Land  Agent’s  Office  in  the 

. » T Country,  a competent  SURVEYOR  and  LEVELLER.  Must 
e able  and  willing  to  superintend  the  erection  of  buildings  if  required. 
■ddress,  slating  salary,  LAND  AGENT,  Post-offleo,  Brigg. 

\\T ANTED,  in  an  Iron  Merchant’s  Office,  a 

Y T JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Salary  to  commence  at  40 1.  per 


Salary  to  commence  a .... 

i builders'  goods  preferred. — Address, 
1J.  H.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


YX7ANTED,  a thoroughly  good  practical 

7 7 FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS.  One  experienced  in  vaulting 


— — - - . experience' 

fireproof  work  preferred.  None  whoso  character  for  ability  and 
sobriety  will  not  bear  the  strictest  investigation  need  apply.— Appli- 
ed th  references  and  wages  required,  to 
i <s—‘- Chalford,  Gloucestershire. 


GEORGE  DREW,  Builder 


WANTED,  in  a RETAIL  TIMBER  YARD, 

*1  A resectable  Mail,  who  can  take  charge  of  llie  yard,  and 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED,  by  a CIVIL  ENGINEER  and 

T T ARCHITECT  iu  the  country,  with  sewemge  works  In  hand, 
a PUPIL.— Address,  C'.  M.  Oilice  of  " The  Builder." 

/^ILERK  WANTED,  in  a Jobbing  Builder’s 

r Office.  _ Address,  stating^  age,  _ qualifications.  salary  required, 
church-street, 

pLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  an  im- 

^ — J mediate  RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a thoroughly  competent  Man. 
Just  compieted  large  works  in  Nottingham.  First-class  references 
and  testimonials.— Address,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  Cemetery  Cottage. 
Nottingham. 

PLASS  WRITERS  and  EMBOSSERS. 

V_A  Good  quick  PENCIL  HAND  WANTED.— Address,  W.  GIBBS, 
No.  108,  Union-street.  Borough. 

‘C'OREMAN  WANTED.  — A GENERAL 

FOREMAN,  with  experience  in  dock  and  harbour  (tidal)  work, 
with  good  knowledge  of  masonry,  and  capable  of  taking  entire 
management.  No  one  unless  fully  qualified  need  apply. — Application 
by  letter,  stating  full  particulars,  ago,  4c.  to  880,  Office  of  “Thu 


TO  ENGINEERS. 

Hopkins,  gilkes,  & co.  Limited, 

Middlesbrough,  WANT  an  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER,  expe- 
rienced iu  Founding  and  Geneial  Engineering.  Accustomed  to  the 
management  of  workmen. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  qualifications,  U 
Tees  Engi"»  w„-ir.  mi.i.u..>., u 


igiue  Works,  Middlesbrough. 


PLUMBER  and  ZINCWORKER 

WANTED,  with  some  knowledge  of  gas-fitting,  and  willing  to 


fill-  _ For  a respectable  active  man,  this  may  be  a permanency. 

the  country.— Apply  at  Messrs.  W.  & 
_j  . shepherd's  Bush. 


A.  J.  TUBB  S Office,  0,  Orchards 


A SSISTANT  CLERK  WANTED,  one  who 

-LY.  thoroughly  understands  making  specifications  for  general 
works,  and  also  making  dotail  drawings.  Should  he  up  in  one  style 
of  architecture.— Apply  on  Saturday,  the  6tb,  between  Twelve  and 
Three,  at  Mr.  WALTER  EMDEN'S  Offices,  8,  Adam-street,  Strand. 

A RTICLED  PUPIL. — A Civil  Engineer 

J-JL  and  Architect  lias  a VACANCY  in  his  Offieo  for  a PUPIL. 


Newsrooms,  1 


BUILDER  in  Lancashire  is  in  WANT  of 

a GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER.  He  n 

good  practical  knowledge  of  building  iu  all  its  branches,  as  well  ns  of 
measuring  and  estimating,  and  must  be  competent  to  take  entire 
management  of  the  business  in  the  occasional  absence  of  the  principal. 


jr  Btood  unrivalled. " 


VEALE’S  BUILDER’S  and  CONTRAC- 

t’S  PRICE-BOOK  for  1872.  12mo.  cloth,  price  4s.  (post-free). 

A multitudinous  variety  of  useful  information  for  builders  and 
ractors.  — Building  Acwt. 

Veil  done  and  reliable. "—Engliih  Mechanic. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court.  E.C. 

OR  SALE,  the  “ BUILDER,”  complete, 

17^133 1866  t0  1871  mclusive’  0,111  numbers  (8  vols.  bound)! 
so  the  " BUILDING  NEWS,"  1860  to  1862  inclusive,  and  1865  to 
inclusive,  with  odd  numbers  (three  years  bound).  Cost  71.  16s. 
ly  reasonable  offer  will  lie  accepted,  for  cash  only.— Address, 
LDER,  care  of  Mr  Hulbuids,  Buckingham  Pulace-road,  Pimlico. 


WANTED,  a Man,  used  to  WORKING  a 

CIRCULAR  SAW-BENCH,  and  Sharpening  Saws. -Apply 
personally  at  TALL  4 CO.’S  Patent  Concrete  Building  Works,  8 4 10, 
Great  Dover-street,  Borough. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[April  6,  1872. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

YWANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  good 

Y V PLUMBER.  Can  do  gasfltting,  plain  zinc-work,  painting,  or 
glazing.— Address,  W.  LAWRENCE,  6,  Park-road,  Grosvenor  I ark, 
Camberwell. 


RENTERS  "and 'JOINERS.  Town  or  country,  c 

experience.  Good  reference.— Address, 
Duke-street,  West  8mitlifield,  E.C. 


a SITUATION,  by  a Man, 

, ..s’  GENERAL  HAND  in  JOBBING  WORK,  as 
Plumber  Painter,  Glazier,  and  Zincworker.  Willing  to  make  himself 
cnerally  useful,  and  fill  up  time  in  anything  required  ■-  " - - -* 

Jobbing.  Wages,  lid.  per  hour.— Address,  ~ 

Jiarylebone-road,  W. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN  (Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade),  a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT  ; or  would  Take  Piecework  in  either  of  the  abr 
branches.  Aged  30.  First-class  references  from  last  employer.— 
Address,  812,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

N,  as  Decorative 

Thoroughly  acquainted 

•with  both  branches.— Address,  A B.  21,  Gloucester-street,  Queen's- 
square,  Bloomsbury.  


"WANTED,  a SITUATION, , 

V V PAPER-HANGER  aud  PAINTER.  Th 


~\XT ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  either  as  SHOP  or  J OB  FOREMAN. 


AS  TIME  AND  STORE  KEEPER. 


Good  joiner  and  staircase  hand.  Can  get  out  any  description  of 
working  drawings  and  set  out  all  kinds  of  work.  Quick  ar  -1  * 

getic.  *" 


"WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  above,  by 

Y V a respectable  Man.  Carpenter  by  trade.  Can  fill  up  his  time 


__  superintending,  fixlug,  joiner's  or  carpenter's  work,  and 
duce  good  testimonials.  Thoroughly  understands  good  fixing.— 
Address,  C95,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ATT ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man, 

VY  PLOYMENT  as  PLUMBER,  GASF1TTF.R.  and 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by 

class  PLUMBER.  [GAS  and  HOT-IRON  PIP 


first- 


ZlNCWORKER.  Well  up  III  new  aud  repairing 
given.  References  if  required. — Address,  F 
\ Park-walk,  Fulham-road,  S.W. 


! PIPE  FITTER. 

10  objection  to  fill  up  time  in  paintiug  aud  glazing. — Address, 
PLUMBER,  8,  Pond-terrace,  Leader-street,  Chelsea.  S.W. 


"ITT ANTED,  by 

I V sixteen  years'  experi 


TO  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first- 

T V class  BUILDER'S  CLERK,  of  many  years’  experience.  Can 


RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Is'a  neat  draughtsman,  and  well  up  in  estl- 
measuring,  aud  accounts.  High  testimonials  and  reference. 
Address,  797.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


. . . . 
take  out  quantities,  estimate,  write  specifications,  price  out  uay 
accounts,  neat  liookkeeper,  and  a very  good  draughtsman.  Aged  36. 
Salary,  2L  per  week.  References  given.  — Address,  A.  B.  Bridge  House, 
St-  Leouard's-street,  Bromley-by-Bow,  E. 


"WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  by  an 

Y T experienced  hand,  as  ESTATE  CARPENTER,  or  MANAGER. 


ad,  Stoke  Newington. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

ARCHITECT.  Has  been  Managing  Assistant  and  in  practice 


3 ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

fair  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR,  and 


TO  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  an 

experienced  PLUMBER.  PAINTER,  and  GASFITTER. 


Country  preferred. — Address,  W.  B.  10,  D 


WANTED>  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

T T class  G RAINER  and  HARBLER.  Piecework.— Address, 


A.  G.  37,  Willcs-road,  Kentish-to' 


TO  BUILDERS. 


"WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as  STAIR- 

T V CASE  HAND,  orjto  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  Would  do  the 


e Charge  o. 

rs  for  the  same.  Can  do  any  first-class  work.  Would  no- 
-o  a job  at  the  bench.  Is  well  experienced  In  London  Work-  Too 
)r  country.— Address,  J.  L.  8,  Bull  Inn-court,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  would  take  STONEWORK.  Good 


—Address,  856,  Office  of  "The  Builder.' 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  cither  shop  or  to  take  cliarge  of  a 
job  Many  years'  experience  as  Foreman.  Undeniable  references.— 
Address,  809.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


w 


ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 


ERAL  FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  of  WORKS.  Aged 

Good  references.  — Addicss,  F.  Mr.  Govier's,  Grocer,  Ac.  Shlr- 
' Paddington,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

BUILDER'S  CLERK,  -geJ  26.  Well  u.e.1  to  office  routine. 


At  7 ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

\ V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  "f  CAR- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


A 


FIRST  - CLASS  DRAUGHTSMAN! 

seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  temporary  or  permanent ; or  f 
d prepare  plans  or  perspectivesfrom  rough  sketches  r* 


—Address,  G.  T.  Post-office,  Chancery-lane. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


A N experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN  hasip 

spare  time  to  ASSIST  an  ARCHITECT.  Can  prepare  working  t 
• » sketches,  and  take  out  quantities  and  write  specifics-  I 

itcli  perspectives.  Accustomed  to  shop-  1 


tions,  outline  and  colour, 
front  building.  He  is  open  for  a permanency 
Address,  N.  C.  368,  City-road. 


Terms  moderate. 


r country.— Address,  E.  P.  41, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A SURVEYOR,  of  fifteen  years’  experience  i 

i ~ ’ ' '* 


EM- 

PLAIN 


and  practice  in  the  Metropolis,  offers  ids  SERVICES  on  mode- 1 
"commission,  as  a QUANTITY  SURVEYOR.  MEASURER,  or  in  J 

the  Adjustment  of  Intricate  A * < e-w..— A. 

” “ Clavert — — 1 D"",i 


22,  Wintertou-ter- 


A THOROUGHLY  competent  BUILDER’S 

j7\_  CLERK  isopen  for  an  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  A.  S.  413.  L 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

first-rate  CLERK,  of 


Llverpool-ro; 


PLUMBER  is  desirous  of  a SITUA-i 

TION  No  objection  to  fill  up  his  time  at  painting.  Wages  ! 
um  limch  a,,  object  as  a constant  situation.  Six  years'  good  . I 
character. -Address,  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  3,  Cllfton-street  North,  1 
Finsbury,  E.C. _■ 


A 


measuring  up  work,  taking  out  quantities,  

Good  draughtsman.  Personal  references.  —Address,  H.  E.  c 
Messrs.  Brook  A Co.  10,  Featherstone-buildings,  Holborn. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  Ac. 


"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V CLERK  of  WORK8,  or  FOREMAN  of  WORKS.  Town  or 


country.  Carpenter  a 
mutuals. — Address,  A.  B. 
Pork,  W. 


- Town 

r by  trade.  Ago  43.  First-class  testi- 
oat-office,  Kensal-road,  Upper  Westbourue 


"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

T T WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CARPENEERS  and  JOINI 


NG  FOREMAN  of  CARPENEERS  and  JOINERS, 
..y  «n  energetic  Young  Man.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  all  kinclsof 
machinery.  First-class  references.— Address,  A.  BOODLE,  33,  Lorri- 
more-square,  London,  S.E. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK,  by  an  experienced  person.  Good  reference.  Aged 
33  years.  No  objection  to  the  country.  Well  up  in  taking  off  quautl- 
- ’.asuring  up  work,  and  estimating ; also  a good  accountant.— 
" ~1.  Norland-road,  Sliepherd'6  Bush,  W. 


Address,  1 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS, 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  a 


thoroughly  practical  Man.  Well  up  in  di 
heavy  building  operations. — Address, 
North-road,  Loudon.  N. 


w 


D,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

. . CLERK  to  a BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR,  or  as  ESTATE 
MANAGER,  or  as  CONTRACTOR'S  AGENT.  The  advertiser 
experienced  accountant,  estimator,  and  draughtsman.  Fov 
years'  reference  to  a London  firm. — Address,  A.  B.  2,  Bond-e 
Holford-square,  W.C. 


"W  ANTED, 

Y V WORKING  SB 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 


_ pg  I I BUILDER'; 

FOREMAN.  Well  up  in  staircase  work  aud  the  setting  out  of  a! 
kinds  of  work  Has  hail  great  experience  with  machinery  and  piece- 


work. Aged  34. 
employers.  Country  r 
No.  5,  Catherine-street 


. Good  references  fr 

>t  objected  to.— Address.  A.  B.  FRANKLIN, 
Copeuhagen-street,  Caledonian-road,  N. 


TYTANTED,  by  a practical  Young  Man,  an 

T T ENGAGEMENT  os  PAPER-HANGER.  To  fill  up  his  time 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ATT ANTED,  by  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN 

YV  (Italian  style),  au  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  thoroughly  versed  in 
construction,  practical  details,  and  perspective. — Address,  ALPHA, 
care  of  Mrs.  Notley,  Statiouer,  1,  Blackheath-road,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

T\7"ANTEr)’  by  a good  THREE-BRANCH 

V V HAND,  a SITUATION.  Can  do  plain  zlucwork  and  gasfltting. 
Understands  bath  fitting.  Good  references. — Address,  8.  H.  20, 
Thurch-road,  Albion-road,  Hammersmith. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a good  practical  PLUMBER, 

T V a SITUATION,  or  JOB.  Well  up  in  bath,  closet,  and  jobbing 
work,  both  uew  and  old  ; thorough  knowledge  of  all  branches ; also  a 
first-class  lead  layer.  Good  references.  Aged  43.  Town  or  country. — 
Address,  871,  Office  of  ‘‘The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

"WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  BRICK - 

V \ WORK  or  POINTING,  by  the  Piece  ; or  a SITUATION  as 
FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  or  Cliarge  of  a Job.  Thoroughly 
acquainted  with  drawings  and  Betting  out  work.  Good  references.— 
Address,  W.  R.  No.  54,  Norfolk-road,  Essex-road,  Islington,  N. 

7" ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (aged  26),  a 

VV  SITUATION  in  a Builder's  or  Contractor's  Office.  Ten 

years'  experience.  Good  references.  Well  up  in  quantities,  esti- 
mates, &e. — Address,  B.  C.  367,  Edgware-rood,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T V TION  os  [CARPENTER  aud  JOINER.  Has  been  used  to 
Jobbing,  fixing,  and  the  bench.  Age  24.  Wages  low. — Address,  A.  A. 
No.  19,  New-strect,  Kennlngton  Park-road,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  MASON,  to  make  chimney-pieces  from  slab,  or  to 
do  the  general  work  ill  a builder's  yard.  Town  or  country. — Address, 

T.  L.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS.  4c. 

~Y\T ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  32,  a 

T V SITUATION  as  CLERK  or  MANAGER.  Can  prepare  plans 
and  specifications,  measure  and  estimate,  and  accustomed  to  out-door 
superintendence.  Would  undertake  the  charge  of  a small  or  branch 
business. — Address,  C.  D.  32,  College-place,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  EMPLOY- 

VV  MENT.  as  IMPROVER  to  tho  CARPENTERING  and 

JOINERING.  Would  enter  into  an  agreement  for  six  or  twelve 
months. — Address.  T.  J.  54,  Cochrane-street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  ASSISTANT, 

T I a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  temporary  or  otherwise.  Can  prepare 
competition,  working,  detail  drawings,  perspectives,  and  is  a good 
colourist.  Willing  to  give  eveniug  assistance.  Town  or  couutry. 
Terms  moderate  Aged  28.— Address,  H.  G.  42,  Goldney-road,  St. 
Teter's  Park,  Harrow-road,  W. 

rPHE  Advertiser,  having  had  ten  years’ 

J[.  experience  with  Architects,  4c.  seeks  an  APPOINTMENT. 
Satisfactory  references.  Salary,  from  30s.  to  30s. — Address,  U.  M. 
Deacon's,  Leadenhail-strect,  EC. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  of  great  experience,  is 

1 open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroughly  understands  railway 
and  extensive  drainage  and  sewage  irrigation  work,  and  the  setting 
out  and  superintending  of  work.  Proficient  leveller  nnd  surveyor. 
First-rate  testimonials. — Address,  X 26,  Pleasant-street,  Liverpool. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  has  been  engaged  as 

1 General  Assistant  aud  Clerk  of  Works  on  Engineering  Works 
of  a Sanitary  nature,  requires  EMPLOYMENT.  Expert  in  using  a 
level,  and  lias  a knowledge  of  surveying,  preparing  drawings,  taking 
out  quantities,  4e. — Address,  X Mr.  Fortune's,  Rainhill,  Laucash  ire. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

n^HE  Advertiser  desires  an  ENGAGE- 

X MENT  as  a genera]  ASSISTANT  in  an  Architect's  Office.— Ad- 

TO  BUILDER8  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

f"PHE  Advertiser  desires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

1 MENT  as  CLERK  or  CASHIER.  Has  had  experience  in  the 
office  and  on  the  works.  Seven  years'  first-class  references  from 
employers. — Address,  H.  J.  G.  2,  Villas,  on  the  Heath,  Hampstead. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

rpEMPORARY  ENGAGEMENT 

X WANTED,  or  OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  rendered  in 
town  or  country,  by  a firsi-class  Quantity  Taker,  Measurer,  and 
Draughtsman.  Ten  years'  experience.  Highest  testimonials.  Terms 
moderate. — Address,  A.  B.  C.  94,  Langford-road.  Haverstock-hlll,  N.W. 

PROFESSIONAL  ASSISTANCE. 

X DESIGNS  from  ROUGH  SKETCHES,  PERSPECTIVES 
Competition  Work,  Tracings,  4c.  Prepared,  and  Architectural  Assist 
ance  of  every  kind  rendered  to  the  Profession  in  Town  and  country 
ou  moderate  aud  mutual  terms,  by  Mr.  WALTER  J.  HALLETT 
Architect,  21,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

A 


TO  BUILDERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  aged  20,  desires  a| 

SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  iu 
ss,  A.  B.  13,  Chlld's-place,  Eai 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


A THOROUGHLY  efficient  and  experienced! 

ASSISTANT  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  A.  B.  ]| 


No  10,  Oakley -ci 


A GOOD  SIGN-WRITER  AY  ANTS  a 

XJl  SITUATION.  Can  do  glass  writing  and  gilding.  Steady  i 


permanency. — Address,  I 


as 

AA  i 


S FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS  or: 


PERIENCE,  Post-office,  Blackhcath-Iiill,  Greenwich.  S.E. 


TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS.  I 


A RESPECTABLE  Married  Man,  Generali 

Hand  in  tho  Pahiting,  Graining,  Glazing,  and  Paperhanging d 

. ...  . .. . I> X,  1,T  CVUPVT  r,r  u‘ 21,1 1,1  TnY*.  flip  Work  of  t 


Hand  in  tho  Painting.  Graining,  Glazing,  and  Paperh 

Branches,  seeks  constant  EMPLOYMENT,  or  would  Take  the  V 

Builder,  Piecework.  Could  assist  at  bookkeeping,  prepare  estimates,.! 
c.— Address,  H.  E.  40.  Thomton-road,  Ramsgate.  | 


|TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

MASON,  of  good  practical  experience, 

_ seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  WORKING  or  GENERAL* 
FOREMAN  of  WORKS.  Aged  40.— Address,  B.  C.  7.  Philip  s-terrace,. 
Edmund-s tree t,  Camberwell,  London. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


A MASON,  of  twenty  years’  experience  ini 

Superintending  Public  Works,  is  open  to  TAKE  BATH  or 
..n...,  otiivp  work  fitonn  Work  nrenared  In  the  country,  fixed. 


STONE  W0RKT  Stone  Work  prepared  In  the 
imatc.  High  references.— Address,  MASON,  No.  86,  Rountoi 
rood,  E. ______ 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

WELL-EDUCATED  Young  Man,aged20, 

,-ho  has  served  two  years  to  a Builder,  and  a short  time  to  an 
;cr,  Auctioneer.  House  Agent,  Valuer.  Ac.  wishes  for  a 
SITUATION,  in  or  near  London,  as  IMPROVER,  TIMEKEEPER, 
CASHIER,  Ac.— Address,  S.  E.  Naphill.  near  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 


A® 


WORKING  or  GENERAL  FORE-i 


— -as  carried; 

o general  yard  and  public 
o ENGAGE.  Industrious,  trustworthy,  slid  pro- 
to former  employers.  Good  carver,  letter-cutter,- 
am— Address,  G.  A.  Post-offloe,  Gray 's-iini-road.  ,i 


A N experienced  Builder  wishes  for  EM- 

JA  PLOYMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  ol 


A 


N Elderly  Person,  of  very  great  experience, 

_ OFFERS  his  SERVICES  to  a respectable  Builder,  at  a mode- 
remuneration.  Has  now  flnished  a Government  contract  for  ai 


it  Contractor. — Address,  A.  B.  53.  Malvem-road,  Dalstom 


TO  ARCHITECTS  IN  GENERAL  PRACTICE. 

PERMANENT  SITUATION  WANTED,] 

___  |jy  a Gentleman,  of  twenty-one  years'  experience,  thoroughly! 
irsed  in  architectural  practice,  and  who  can  also  take  off  quantities; 
id  execute  land  surveying  and  levelling.  Has  a good  knowledge  oi 
atcrials and  prices.— No.  875,  Officeof  "The  Builder." 


A: 


CONTRACTS  — Continued  from  p.  ii. 


~\\f  ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA- 

T V TION  as  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN  or  Charge  of  a Job.  Is 


well  up  in  all  branches,  setting  o_ „ - - 

carpenter.  Has  just  completed  a job  in  the  country.— Address,  A. 
No. 78,  Lillington-street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 


T\7"ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

I 1 a SITUATION  as  PAINTER,  WRITER,  and  GRAINER, 


rpENDERS  WANTED,  immediately, 

I the  ERECTION  of  FOUR  HOUSES,  with  Shops,  at  R( 


for’ 

_ _ Rothars 

hithe  -For  particulars  apply  to  GEORGE  STOOKE.  Esq.  Architect, 
and  Surveyor,  Bloomfield  Villa,  15,  Silchester-road,  Nottiug-hill,  W.  ' 


T 


IO  CONTRACTORS  and  OTHERS.— Thel 


pared  tc  

HOUSES,  to  be  erected  in 

the  Industrial  Classes.  , .. 

Tho  drawings  and  specifications  can  be  seen  at  the  Architects; 
Offices,  Mr.  J.  A.  CLARK.  23,  Broad-street,  Bristol,  until  THURS4 
DAY,  the  25th  day  of  APRIL  next,  ou  which  day  the  Tenders  a 
lie  delivered  at  the  Merchants'  Hall,  V 
• ■ Tender  for  Houses  for  the  Ii 


le  lowe 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


TMPROVER,  a Gentleman  (aged  22)  having 

X completed  his  articles  with  a first-rate  Gothic  Architect,  requires 


a SITUATION  ii 

object.  Excellent  testin  

Address,  G.  S.  Post-office,  Nottingham. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


Employment  wanted,  by  an  experi- 

I enced  PLUMBER  and  GASFITTER.  or  as  Three-Branch  Hand 


T 


0 CONTRACTORS  aud  OTHERS.— The 


Local  Board  for  the  District  of  Hornsey  are  prepared  b 

TENDERS  for  WATERING  the  ROADS  in 

October  1st.  1872.  Any  information  can 

Ktbe  Offices  o'  *v“  D' 


MayS 

obtained  on  application 

1,  any  morning  bctwjgy 

NINE  and  ELEVEN.  The  Board  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  tt 
refuse  all  or  any  of  the  Tenders.  Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  " Tf"*1*" 
for  Watering,"  should  be  sent  to  the  Clerk,  nt  the  Offices 
Southwood-lane.  Highgate,  N.  on  or  before  ELEVEN  o 
15th  of  APRIL,  1872.  WM.  HAMMOND,  Clei 


A the  Board, 


IO  BUILDERS— TENDERS  required  fS 

I the  COMPLETION  of  33  HOUSES,  at  Peckham.  — For  parti- 
culars, apply  to  STANDING  4 MARTEN,  Bourne  VaUey  WbarL 


T 


ME 


ELYN  SCHOOLS,  NEATH,  GLAMOR. 

GANSHIRE— Builders  are  invited  to  submit  TENDERS  fo> 
SCHOOL-BUILDINGS,  at  the  Melyn  Works,  for  Messrs 
Leach,  Flower.  A Co.  Tho  plans  can  be  inspected  at  the  Company^ 
Offices,  on  |and  after  WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  10th.  Quantities,  upot 
which  the  Tenders  are  to  be  based,  to  1*  had  of  Mr.  THAlkER. 

Surveyor,  22,  Moutague-street,  Russell-square^ Loudon,  W.C'.  on  pW 


Vfu  is.  (to  be  returned  on  receipt  of  Tender).  Tenders  to 
forwarded  on  or  before  the  20tli  of  APRIL  to  the  Architect.  JOHJ 
NORTON.  Esq.  24.  Old  E 


ORTON,  Esq.  24,  Old  Bond -street,  London,  w.  The  Company  At 
it  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender  submitted. 


April  13,  1872.] 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1523. 


Pressure  on  Foundations. 

EFFICIENCY  of  founda- 
tions, it  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  is  ever  the  first 
source  of  anxiety  to  the 
architect  and  builder.  Nor 
is  that  anxiety  unjusti- 
fiable. When  it  is  required, 
as  so  often  happens  at  the 
present  day,  to  erect  gi- 
gantic edifices  on  weak 
and  treacherous  soils,  it 
may  well  tax  the  highest 
constructive  skill  to  sup- 
plement the  weakness  of 
the  natural  foundation  by 
such  artificial  preparations 
as  shall  enable  it  to  sustain 
' EM  its  massive  and  costly  bnr- 
den  with  safety. 

Even  in  constructions  of 
mtm  ^ an  ordinary  character,  the 
|o&||  same  remarks  apply,  though  in 
^eSS  deSree-  The  safety  of  a 
SCpf-  structure  may  be  imperilled,  or  its 

Jg1*  cost  unduly  increased,  according  as  its 
foundations  are  laid  with  insufiicient 
stability,  or  with  provision  for  security  in 
excess  of  its  requirements.  When  it  is  considered, 
therefore,  that  the  precise  conditions  of  safety 
are  generally  capable  of  being  calculated  with 
as  much  practical  accuracy  in  this  as  in  any 
other  part  of  a construction,  it  is  unpardonable 
that  any  liability  to  danger  or  loss  should  exist 
from  the  imperfect  comprehension  of  a subject 
of  such  vital  importance. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  appears  in 
many  instances,  much  deficiency  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  first  principles  which  regulate  this 
branch  of  the  constructive  art.  The  practice, 
not  only  of  the  workman,  but  of  the  otherwise 
educated  architect,  is  often  based  upon  empirical, 
rather  than  upon  exact  and  scientific  principles, 
so  far  as  the  laying  of  foundations  is  concerned. 
It  may  therefore  be  advisable  to  attempt  to 
classify  these  principles  in  a somewhat  syste- 
matic manner,  so  as  to  be  available  for  convenient 
reference  in  the  majority  of  cases  occurring  in 
practice. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  built  upon  is 
evidently  the  first  object  for  consideration ; and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  soils  vary  in 
their  strength  or  bearing-power  as  much  as  in 
their  geological  formation.  They  range  from  a 
soft  or  semi-fluid  condition,— such  as  that  of 
marsh,  mud,  or  silt,— through  all  intermediate 
stages,  to  the  condition  of  the  hardest  rock. 
The  inherent  strength  of  the  soil  itself,  and  the 
load  to  be  sustained  upon  a given  unit  of  its 
surface  (which  is  usually  taken  in  practice  as  a 
■square  foot),  has  accordingly  in  the  first  place  to 
be  considered. 

Where  the  soil  is  incapable,  from  its  inherent 
capacity  of  resistance  to  pressure,  of  sustaining 
the  incumbent  load  of  the  structure  to  be  placed 
lirectly  above  it,  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  con- 
structor either  to  increase  its  bearing  power  by 
Artificial  applications,  which  shall  augment  the 
itrength  of  the  bearing  surface  immediately 
mder  the  superstructure  to  the  required  extent ; 

•r  else,  by  widening  the  area  of  the  foundations’ 

■o  extend  and  enlarge  the  bearing  surface  to 
>uch  a degree,  that  that  surface  shall  contain 
within  it  the  necessary  resistance  to  pressure 
pliich  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require, 
’he  means  by  which  these  results  are  arrived  at 
vill  form  the  second  branch  of  the  inquiry. 


The  materials  commonly  used  for  these  pur- 
poses and  the  amount  of  bearing-power  obtained 
by  their  use,  will  also  require  to  be  described. 

Soils  of  a soft  and  even  semi-fluid  character 
are  capable  of  being  treated  with  great  success, 
as  regards  the  improvement  of  their  capacity  for 
sustaining  structural  weights.  The  well-known 
instance  of  carrying  the  original  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  over  the  Chat  Moss  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  this  nature. 
The  fluid  moss  along  the  intended  line  of  railway 
was  first  thickened  by  throwing  into  it  a quantity 
of  earth,  just  as  water  is  thickened  into  paste  by 
the  addition  of  flour.  When  the  soil  was  thus 
improved,  though  still  in  a partial  state  of 
fluidity,  it  was  covered  by  a broad  and  thick 
layer  of  fascines,  which  floated  on  the  viscous 
soil  like  a raft  upon  water.  Upon  this  the  rail- 
way was  formed  ; and  the  result  amply  justified 
the  marvellous  foresight  of  the  great  engineer 
who  introduced  the  railway  system  into  England. 

On  reviewing  this  operation,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a double  process  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful result.  As  the  original  soil  nearly 
approached  to  the  fluidity  of  water,  it  might  be 
assumed  to  be  incapable  (or  nearly  so)  of 
carrying  cmy  superstructural  weight.  The  first 
operation,  therefore,  was  to  increase  the  solidity 
of  the  soil  by  the  addition  of  a more  solid 
material,  which,  commingling  with  it,  should 
impart  to  it  a certain  amount  of  sustaining 
power.  This  having  been  effected,  the  next 
operation  was  to  cover  the  improved  soil  with 
layers  of  fascines  of  such  a breadth  that  the 
surface  which  they  covered  should  contain  an 
inherent  bearing-power  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  railway  and  the  trains.  It  then 
became  a safe  operation  to  lay  the  railway  on 
the  fascines. 

This  leads  us  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
bearing-power  of  all  soils  should  be  calculated. 
Every  soil  is  capable,  as  above  mentioned,  of  sus- 
taining a certain  weight  upon  each  unit  of  its 
surface,  which  varies  in  a scale  proportionate  to 
the  solidity  of  the  soil.  The  bearing-power  of  a 
soil  approaching  in  fluidity  to  water  itself  may 
be  assumed,  as  above  mentioned,  at  zero,  or  the 
lowest  point  in  the  scale ; and  the  bearing-power 
of  the  hard  rocks  may  be  assumed  as  the 
highest ; and  if  these  bearing-powers  be  taken 
at  from  0 to  30  tons  per  square  foot,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  lie  all  the  intermediate 
soils  of  weak  rocks,  shale,  gravel,  sand,  clay, 
loam,  silt,  &c. ; with  the  varying  degrees  of 
bearing-power  inherent  in  each.  Supposing, 
therefore,  that  the  soil  is  capable  of  bearing  a 
pressure  of  three  tons  per  square  foot  with 
security,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  either  one 
square  foot  of  foundation  must  be  provided  for 
each  three  tons  weight  in  the  entire  structure ; 
or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  that  the  bearing- 
power  of  the  soil  must  be  increased  by  such 
means  (piling,  for  instance),  as  will  bring  it  to 
the  requisite  standard  of  sustaining  force. 

The  first  operation,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  the  structure.  This  is  done,  it  is 
hardly  needed  to  say,  by  calculating  the  cubical 
quantities  of  the  whole  of  the  various  materials 
in  the  structure,  and  ascertaining  from  thence 
the  exact  weights  which  will  come  upon  the 
foundation.  If  these  weights  be  not  equally 
distributed,  care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  to 
ascertain  the  proportion  of  that  weight  carried 
on  each  part  of  the  foundations,  and  of  propor- 
tioning the  area  of  that  part  accordingly.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  in  a warehouse  the  floor- 
joists  run  from  back  to  front ; it  is  then  evident 
that  the  back  and  front  walls  only  will  carry  the 
weight  of  the  floors  and  of  the  goods  placed  upon 
them,  which  will  render  it  necessary  to  strengthen 
correspondingly  the  foundations  of  the  front  and 
back  walls  above  those  of  the  sides.  Again, 
suppose  a shop-front  to  be  earned  on  an  arch, 
or  a girder  having  its  bearings  on  piers  at  each 


end  of  the  building,  it  is  manifest  that  the  weight 
of  the  whole  superincumbent  structure,  instead 
of  being  distributed  equally  along  the  front  wall, 
will  be  carried  on  the  end  piers  only,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  should  be  made  of  a suitable 
capacity. 

The  weight  on  the  foundations,  bo  calculated, 
should  also  include  all  extraneous  loading  which 
may  be  incidental  to  the  structure.  Thus,  in  a 
bridge,  the  foundations  of  the  piers  should  in- 
clude, not  only  the  weight  of  the  materials  of  the 
pier  itself,  but  that  of  the  girder  or  arch,  with  all 
the  supplemental  parts  which  compose  the  super- 
structure of  the  bridge ; and  also  the  extraneous 
loading  which  comes  upon  the  bridge  ; the  whole 
being,  of  course,  ultimately  supported  on  the  pier 
foundations.  This  extraneous  loading  varies  in 
amount  according  to  the  nature  of  the  structure, 
and  can  generally  be  ascertained  beforehand  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Thus  in  a railway-bridge  it  is 
usual  to  calculate  the  weight  of  the  trains  at 
from  1 ton  to  IT-  ton  per  foot  run,  for  each  single 
line  of  railway.  On  a road  bridge,  the  usual 
load  assumed  is  from  one  half  cwt.  to  one  cwt. 
per  superficial  foot;  the  load  of  a crowd  of 
persons  standing  as  close  together  as  prac- 
ticable having  been  ascertained  by  many  ex- 
periments to  be  a little  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a hundred  weight  per  square  foot.  In  a ware- 
house the  weight  on  the  floors  should  be  ascer- 
tained in  each  case,  as  it  varies  according  to  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  goods  which  it  is 
required  to  store ; about  four  or  five  cwt.  per 
square  foot,  being,  perhaps,  an  average  amount. 
In  ordinary  floors,  the  weight  may  be  safely 
assumed  as  similar  to  that  on  a road  bridge  ; it 
being  understood  in  both  these  cases,  that  the 
effect  of  a crowd  of  persons  in  motion  consider- 
ably increases  the  strain  on  the  structure,  for 
which  reason  a load  of  1 cwt.  per  square  foot  is 
more  frequently  assumed  in  practice  as  a safe 
amount. 

The  weights  on  the  foundations  having  been 
thus  ascertained,  and  proportioned  to  each  part 
of  the  structure,  it  is  then  necessary  for  the 
constructor  to  determine  the  number  of  tons 
pressure  per  square  foot,  which  he  will  put  upon 
the  soil  on  which  the  building  is  erected.  In  this 
respect  it  is  curious  to  observe  what  great  variety 
appears  to  exist  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
eminent  engineers.  Take,  for  instance,  the  pres- 
sure of  foundations  in  solid  London  clay,  which 
possesses,  perhaps,  a greater  amount  of  uni- 
formity of  bearing-power  than  any  other  soil 
ordinarily  met  with ; and  it  is  on  record  that 
the  greatest  engineers  of  the  present  day  have 
varied  no  less  than  from  1 to  8 tons  per  square 
foot  in  the  pressure  which  they  allowed  to  be 
placed  on  the  foundations  of  structures  of  the 
highest  importance  on  London  clay.  In  general, 
however,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  soil  will 
compress  to  a considerable  extent,  though  with 
tolerable  uniformity,  under  greater  pressures  than 
6 tons,  and  about  4 tons  per  square  foot  is  re- 
commended in  practice  as  a safe  pressure  upon 
stiff  clay  ; the  foundations  being  presumed  to  be 
laid  at  such  a depth  as  to  be  unaffected  by  the 
weather,  or  by  any  external  cause,  such  as  that 
of  water  settling  in  them  which  will  soften  the 
soil  on  which  they  rest ; or  of  deep  excavations 
being  made  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  which 
will  allow  the  clay  under  pressure  to  escape  or 
ooze  away  from  beneath  the  building. 

The  weaker  descriptions  of  clay  soils,  such  as 
loam,  for  instance,  and  also  the  stronger  descrip- 
tion, such  as  indurated  clay  or  shale,  as  well  as 
soils  of  similar  strength,  such  as  chalk,  &c.,  vary 
in  bearing-power  in  degrees  which  it  is  impos- 
sible here  to  indicate,  and  the  practical  judg- 
ment of  the  constructor  will  determine  in  each 
case  the  amount  of  pressure  they  can  be  trusted 
to  sustain. 

The  beds  of  solid  gravel  which  overlie  the 
London  clay  in  many  places,  and  are  of  common 
occurrence  elsewhere,  form,  when  of  sufficient 
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thickness  and  uniformity,  one  of  the  firmest  and 
most  unyielding  of  the  ordinary  soils.  They 
may  safely,  under  these  circumstances,  be  loaded 
with  double  the  pressure  which  can  be  put  upon 
London  clay  with  safety.  Where  they  occur  but 
casually,  however,  or  in  thin  and  partial  beds,  it 
is  preferable  to  carry  the  foundations  through 
them  till  a uniform  soil  is  reached ; as  other- 
wise they  may  give  rise  to  unequal  settlement 
and  to  damage  to  the  structure  in  consequence. 

The  soils  of  sand  will  be  next  considered. 
They  vary  from  a compact  close  sand  with  a 
clayey  bind  perfectly  impervious  to  water  (which 
is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames  and  else- 
where), through  all  conceivable  varieties  of 
coarseness,  looseness,  and  porosity.  Porous 
sand  soils,  as  a rule,  are  unaffected  by  stagnant 
water,  but  easily  capable  of  removal  by  water  in 
motion,  and  they  require  extreme  care  at  the 
constructor’s  hands  where  there  -is  any  proba- 
bility of  the  latter  occurring.  In  this  case,  the 
only  course  is  to  lay  the  foundations  so  deep  that 
there  shall  be  no  probability  of  their  being  laid 
bare  by  the  scouring  power  of  the  current. 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  engineering 
work  is  the  foundation  of  bridge  piers  in  a deep 
soil  of  this  nature  which  is  subject  to  the  action 
of  running  water  in  a river  ; and  the  contrivances 
adopted  in  such  eases  for  securing  the  founda- 
tions present  the  most  interesting  examples 
known  to  us  of  modem  engineering  resources. 

Up  to  a comparatively  recent  date,  the  means 
adopted  in  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  usually 
the  erection  of  coffer-dams  round  the  .space  to  be 
occupied  by  the  foundation  of  the  pier  ; and  if  a 
solid  soil  could  thus  be  reached  within  a moderate 
depth,  the  operation,  though  costly,  became  one 
of  tolerable  certainty.  The  piles  forming  the 
coffer-dam  being  driven  into  the  solid  soiVtlie  in- 
sidewas  pumped  dry  and  the  loose  material  within 
the  dam  was  removed,  when  -the  foundations 
were  laid  as  on  diy  land.  Where,  however,  from 
the  porosity  of  the  subsoil  it  was  impracticable 
to  remove  all  water  from  the  interior  of  the  dam, 
concrete  made  with  hydraulic  Ume  or  cementwas 
deposited  in  the  bottom  and  raised  till  it  reached 
the  level  of  the  lowest  water-surface,  when  the 
building  of  the  pier  was  continued  upwards  in 
masonry  or  brickwork  till  the  level  of  the  bear- 
ing of  the  superstructure  was  attained.  It  some- 
times happened,  however,  that  a solid  bottom 
was  unattainable  by  any  of  these  means ; in 
which  case  the  usual  course  was  to  drive  long 
piles  all  over  the  foundation  surface,  over  which 
the  ooncrete  or  masonry  foundations  (as  the  case 
might  be)  were  laid  ; this  process  increasing  to  a 
large  extent  the  bearing  powers  of  the  soil,  even 
in  cases  where  the  piling  failed  to  reach  more 
solid  strata.  The  piles  forming  the  coffer-dam 
were  cut  off  below  the  lowest  water-level,  in- 
stead of  being  wholly  removed;  the  under- 
ground portion  of  them  thus  forming  an  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  pier  foundations  against 
the  effects  of  the  current. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  'case  the  natural 
sustaining  force  of  the  lowest  soil  readied  must 
be  the  measure  of  the  pressure  to  be  allowed  on 
the  foundation  area  of  the  structure ; except  in 
the  case  of  piling  as  above  mentioned,  where  the 
friction  on  the  sides  of  the  piles,  as  well  as  the 
resistance  of  their  points  or  lower  ends  to  sink- 
ing under  the  superincumbent  weight,  increased 
the  sustaining  power  of  the  soil.  We  will  carry 
on  the  subject  in  our  next. 


TIIE  WARWICKSHIRE  MOVEMENT. 

A noykl  feature  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
developments  of  our  social  progress.  For  good 
or  for  evil,  a certain  disintegration  of  olaeses,  or 
rather  of  class  organisations,  has  for  some  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men,  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  characteristics  of  the  day. 
The  number  of  trade-unions,  strictly  so  called, 
has  within  the  past  few  weeks  been  augmented 
by  a union  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  fact 
is  one  of  no  ordinary  importance.  We  do  not 
propose  to  follow  the  lead  of  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries, and  read  to  the  rural  labourer  a 
homily  on  the  blessedness  of  his  lot,  and  the 
crying  sin  of  ingratitude.  Still  less  do  we  mean 
to  excite  the  working  population  by  expectations 
that  can  never  be  fulfilled.  We  wish  to  look  at 
a great  national  phenomenon  in  the  clear  light  of 
historic  impartiality.  A great  evil  in  all  political 
discussions  is  the  absence  of  dispassionate  in- 
vestigation. Public  speakers  and  public  writers 
are  but  too  apt  to  treat  imperial  questions  from 
tho  very  narrowest  standpoint  of  class  or  of 
party  views.  A certain  balance  may  result  from 


the  pitting  of  advocate  against  advocate.  But 
that  result  rather  resembles  the  oscillations  of 
the  pendulum  than  the  stability  of  a well-poised 
structure.  When  all  are  more  or  less  advocates, 
the  tenure  of  the  scales  of  justice  is  committed 
to  blind  chance,  or  to  the  no-less  blind  decision 
of  an  ephemeral  majority  of  voices.  Unless 
more  of  the  judicial  spirit,  and  less  of  that  of  the 
special  pleader  become  developed  among  our 
public  men,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  bad  con- 
sequences. 

Great  organic  changes  in  national  condition 
may  be  effected  in  two  very  different  ways. 
They  are  either  the  natural  consequences  of 
growth,  whether  in  number,  extent  of  territory, 
or  the  physical  or  intellectual  improvement  of  a 
people,  or  they  are  the  result  of  legislation ; or  it 
may  be  said,  they  are  either  the  causes  or  the 
consequences  of  a change  of  laws.  In  the  former 
case,  this  change  is  gradual,  often  almost  imper- 
ceptible,— always  irresistible.  Such,  for  instance, 
was  the  gradual  change  with  regard  to  the  right 
to  dispose  of  property  by  will  that  developed 
itself  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Very  often,  in 
such  cases,  the  letter  of  the  ancient  law,  if 
indeed  it  be  written,  remains  intact,  while  the 
spirit  of  the  innovation  has  deprived  that  vene- 
rable form  of  its  original  efficacy.  At  other 
times,  a law,  admitted  to  be  effete,  is  by  common 
consent  removed  from  the  statute-book.  This 
silent  and  necessary  change  in  the  laws  of  a 
people,  a phenomenon  resembling  the  organic 
growth  and  change  of  a living  being,  is  that 
which  accompanies  the  vigorous  growth  and  full 
maturity  of  races.  It  is  uninitiated  by  party  or  ! 
personal  selfishness ; and  as  it  is  the  result  of 
actual  change,  and  not  the  effect  of  a mere 
vague  wish  to  better  matters,  it  is  unattended  by 
convulsion  or  misfortune.  In  the  ancient  world,  ! 
and  to  this  hour,  among  Semitic  and  Turanian 
races,  the  hatred  of  innovation  is  the  strongest 
bond  of  the  social  system. 

On  the  other  "hand,  we  see,  especially  among 
tho  Aryan  nations,  and  most  notably  in  France 
during  the  past  century,  the  rapid  and  gigantic  j 
development  of  the  opposite  method, — a develop-  . 
ment  that  has  had  a prodigious  influence  on  our  ! 
own  national  condition.  This  method  may  be  1 
called  the  attempted  application  of  the  logical  J 
principle  to  politics.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  J 
applied  after  the  fashion  of  the  scholiasts  and 
commentators  of  the  Middle  Ages,  rather  than  ! 
after  that  of  the  earlier  inductive  philosophers. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  any  writer  whose 
thoughts  are  occupied  with  the  political  future 
of  this  country  (using  the  word  in  its  high  and 
proper  sense)  , to  doubt  that  the  time  must  come 
when  the  agricultural  labourer  would  experience 
the  influences  of  that  great  revolution  which  is 
stirring  the  very  framework  of  society.  It  was 
a point  on  which,  however,  wisdom  and  patriotism 
prescribed  a watchful  silence.  It  is  easy  to  fire 
a rick ; it  is  very  hard  to  put  out  the  flame.  The 
rural  population  has  been  almost  left  out  of  all 
calculation  by  party  legislators.  The  rustic  was 
thought  to  be  adscriptus  glebce. 

The  old-fashioned  farmhouse,  where  the  hinds 
congregated  at  night-fall  in  the  capacious  ! 
kitchen,  where  the  farmer  headed  the  board  and 
his  wife  regulated  tho  sufficient  food,  drink,  and 
lodging  of  the  humbler  members  of  one  great 
family,  is  no  more.  The  labourer  is  driven  to  his 
cot,  and  told  to  live  on  his  wages.  Hence,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  he  marries  before  he  is 
well  out  of  his  teens.  Poverty  comes  on  him 
armed,  with  his  rapidly  increasing  family. 
Boys  and  girls  are  over- weighted  with  more  boys 
and  girls  not  a score  years  their  junior.  Nor  is 
poverty  the  worst  of  it.  All  the  gentle  influences 
of  unconscious  education,  whether  of  the  plough- 
boy  by  the  farmer’s  children,  of  the  men  by 
their  masters,  of  the  women  and  girls  by  their 
mistresses,  of  the  youth  or  maiden  of  gentle 
blood  by  the  nobleman’s  castle,  are  passed,  gone 
out  of  date.  Hence  the  yearly  increasing 
savagencss  that  marks  tho  manners  of  many. 
Hence,  in  some  measure,  the  want  of  earnest- 
ness and  of  realism  often  evinced  by  the 
higher  classes.  Hence  the  spread,  to  our 
remotest  villages,  of  the  pestilential  fashions  set 
by  the  demi-monde  of  Paris ; and  the  disappear- 
ance from  our  island  of  our  once  unrivalled 
domestic  sen-ants. 

The  question  now  arising  in  Warwickshire  is 
but  one  of  the  natural  results  of  this  state  of 
things.  Society  has  left  each  class  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Volunteer  teachers  have  loudly  insisted 
on  the  inauguration  of  the  reign  of  what  the 
Americans  call  the  almighty  dollar.  The  farmer, 
the  tradesman,  the  artizan,  is  each  a different 
man  from  his  grandfather.  Luxury  of  living,  of 


which  the  latter  would  have  been  ashamed,  is 
now  an  every-day  thing.  The  bond  with  tho 
labourer  is  loosed ; and  the  labourer  is  looking  at 
the  matter,  at  last,  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
He  may  not  exactly  appreciate  the  position,  bub 
who  is  to  blame  for  forcing  him  into  it  ? The  state 
of  the  matter  is  this.  That  wliich  the  opponents 
of  all  education,  all  culture,  all  change,  predicted, 
is  coming  to  pass.  It  was  inevitable  that  such 
should  be  the  case  unless  due  precaution  were 
taken.  The  hands  of  the  clock  cannot  be  stopped 
without  stopping  the  entire  mechanism.  That  a 
rural  labourer,  if  educated,  will  not  bo  content  to 
remain  in  the  position  of  an  uneducated  rural 
labourer,  is  obvious  to  the  simplest  capacity. 
The  natural  remedy  suggested  by  -the  blind — 
“Don’t  eduoate,”  is  out  of  the  question.  We 
need  not  discuss  its  absurdity,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  things  that  are. at  an  end.  We  have  to 
see  how  the  new  state  of  things  muBt  be  dealt 
with.  The  social  movement,  by  virtue  of  which 
each  class  or  craft  of  Englishmen  is  now  seeking 
how  to  benefit  itself,  as  a class,  has  at  last 
reached  the  agricultural  labourer.  Rightly  or 
wrongly  (we  are  forced  to  say  rightly),  they 
are  discontented  with  their  condition.  They 
have  heard  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  and 
they  are  attempting  a movement  of  their 
own.  It  will  be  remarked  that  this  move- 
ment  originates,  not  among  the  most  helpless 
and  abject,  but  among  the  best  paid  and  most 
comfortable  of  this  class  of  peasantry.  It  must 
further  be  remarked,  that  the  movement  origi- 
nates— not  in  consequence  of,  but  at  tho  same 
time  with,  the  introduction  of  a great  revolution 
in  our  entire  agricultural  system.  The  plough- 
man now  may  be  regarded  as  in  a position 
similar  to  that  held  by  the  scribe,  or  copyist,  at 
the  date  of  the  invention  of  printing;  to  that  of 
the  weaver  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  i 
power-loom ; to  that  of  the  stage-coach  proprietor 
at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  railways. 

This  coincidence  has  a double  effect.  On  the  : 
one  hand,  the  substitution  of  steam  power  for  , * 
manual  labour  may  be  looked  on  as  a means  of 
making  the  farmer,  to  a certain  extent,  inde-  • 
pendent  of  the  labourer.  On  the  other  hand,  l 
all  experience  leads  us  to  anticipate  that  the  b 
performance  of  a large  quantity  of  heavy  • 
work  by  steam  power,  will  not  only  sotp 
free  a certain  amount  of  rude  labour,  but  will  e 
further  cause  a demand  for  a much  larger  amount  ; 
of  labour  of  a more  skilled  kind.  For  one  man  i 
who  is  no  longer  required  to  thrash,  to  winnow,  , 
or  to  pitch  trusses  of  hay  or  straw,  three  men  i 
will  be  required  for  tho  performance  of  those  0 
duties  which  no  machine  can  discharge.  Brute* 
power  is  no  longer  looked  for  from  the  labourer.  A 
Three  times  as  much  of  skilled  labour  will  be  : 
asked  at  his  hands. 

Such,  then,  we  take  to  be  the  actual  state  of*'2 
things,  regarded  from  that  point  of  view  wliich  li 
will,  hereafter,  be  taken  by  the  historian.  Whafcg; 
is  the  practical  outcome  ? A word  of  oounsel  to  j : 
both  farmer  and  labourer. 

We  would  ask  the  farmer  to  put  a home  u 
question  or  two  to  himself.  Does  he  remember  i 
his  grandfather’s  time  ? How  is  he,  himself,  tj, 
now  dressed,  and  mounted,  and  fed,  and  amused, , 
in  comparison  with  his  father  in  his  boyish  days  ? . 1 
How  do  the  occupations  of  his  wife  and  daughters  Jr 
compare  with  those  of  his  mother  and  aunts  ? : 
And,  at  the  same  time,  what  is  the  change  in  i 
tho  condition  of  his  labourer  ? Let  those  to  : 
whom  such  a comparison  suggests  disagreeabl»: 
ideas  remember  how  far  they  are  accountable,  in  i 
the  court  of  conscience,  for  dealing  between  manjji 
-and  man.  Any  progress  that  is  marked  by  an  ('i 
increasing  divergence  in  the  comfort  and  welfare  . 
of  classes  that  are  really  interdependent,  is, 
disguise  it  as  wo  may,  only  progress  to  t . 
destruction.  1 

Again,  from  a low,  but  yet  solid,  point  of  view^J.j 
let  the  money  question  be  regarded.  Science  now  \ 
offers  to  the  agriculturist  the  means  of  increasing!; 
his  returns  to  an  extent  altogether  disproporajj 
tionate  to  that  increase  of  outlay  which  she  - 
counsels  him  to  incur.  We  Stated  some  lime  - 
ago,*  that  the  average  return  of  the  cultivated  i 
land  in  the  kingdom  is  taken  at  75s.  per  acre.  ’ 
From  poor  land  at  Tiptree,  Mr.  Mechi  has  raised  < 
crops,  in  animal  and  vegetable  produce,  to  the  1 
value  of  230s.  per  acre.  The  average  amount1 
spent  in  labour  tliroughout  the  country  is  stated- 
at  15s.  per  acre.  Mr.  Meclii’s  outlay  is,  including,  ;j 
interest  on  money  sunk  in  improvements,  56s.  f 
per  acre.  If  we  take  the  total  acreage  under 
all  kinds  of  crops  in  Great  Britain  (which  have 
increased  by  half  a million  of  acres  in  the  past  : 


* See  Builder,  No.  1499,  p.  837,  and  No.  1490,  p.  -WO. 
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year),  we  then  find  the  actual  outlay  on  agri- 
cultural, labour  to  amount  to  about  35, 000,0001. 
sterling,  while  there  is  room  for  an  application 
of  labour  to  the  amount  of . 130,000j0001.  sterling, 
with  the  result  of  trebling,  not  the  outlay,  but 
the  income!  This  is  what  lies  before  the 
farmer  j but  it  is  to  be  attained,  not  by  killing 
the  goose— not  by  compelling  labour  to  emigrate 
■ — but  by  such  an  intelligent  and  kindly  com- 
bination of  machinery  and  labour— of  steam 
power  and  human  agency — as  is  impossible  in 
the  absence  of  a well-housed,  well-fed,  thriving; 
happy  peasantry. 

To  the  farmer/  then,  we  say, — As  a'  man  of 
sense,  meet  the  wants  of  your  labourers  as  far 
as  you  can;  and,. whatever  else*  you- do,  meet 
them  at  all  events  as  a.  m«.  Let  the  kindly 
feeling  that  should,  exist,  between  the  elder  and 
the  younger  sons  of- the  same  soil  not  be  allowed 
to  disappear. 

To  the  labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
word  of  advice.  All  good-men,,  all  wise  men,  all 
your  true -friends,  wish-to  see  your  position  im- 
proved,— nay,  more,  they  will  most  rejoice  if  this 
improvement  is  your  own  work..  But  do  not  be 
misled  by  extravagant  statements.  You  can 
only  live  and  thrive,  in  England,  as  part  of  one 
great  agricultural  family.  You  cannot  extort, 
at  the  point  of  tlie  pitchfork,  more  than  the 
farmer  can  actually  afford  to  pay.  Discuss  the 
matter  fairly  and  moderately.  Wages  are  not ' 
matters  of  taste  or  of  fancy  ; they  are  elements 
of  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  only  by  making 
it  worth  the  while  of  the  farmer  to  throw 
capital,  energy,  and  whole-hearted  industry  into 
his  pursuit,  that  either  you  or  he  can  thrive. 
True,  there  are  backwoods  enough  to  which  you 
may  emigrate, — broad  forests,  damp,  swamps,  ! 
rocky  mountains,  and  the  like,  which,  some  time  I 
or  other,  by  the  intelligent  application  of  im- 
mense  labour,  will  be  laughing  fields  of  plenty.  ! 
But  hard  labour  is  necessary  there,  as  well  as  * 
here.  There  is  great  question  how  far  any  of 
you  can  better  yourselves  by  trying  an  unknown 
country,  soil,  and  climate.  One  thing  is  pretty 
Sure,  you  will  get  on  nowhere  without  industry, 
good  conduct,  and  intelligence.  Let  these  be 
your  characteristics  at  home.  Let  whatever-  the 
schoolmaster  brings  be  added  to  the  sterling 
qualities  in  her  sons  that  have  made  Old  England 
what  she  is ; and  your  new  country  will  be  found 
at  home, — found  in  such- a paradise  as  earth  would 
never  excel,  if  the  agriculturists  of  England 
.would  only  do  justice  to  her  soil. 


LEASES  v.  YEARLY  AGREEMENTS* 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  I am  to  some 
extent  retreading  the  ground  already  traversed  ! 
by  Mr.  Squarey,  in  his  paper  read  before  this  I 
institution  two  years  ago,  entitled  “ Farming , 
Covenants.”  Mr.  Squarey  limited  his  remarks  1 
on  that  occasion  to  “ the  consideration  (to  quote 
his  own  words)  of  the  principles  which  should 
govern  farming  covenants ; ” and  although,  in 
the  resulting  discussiou,  I am  aware  that  refer- 
ence was  made  incidentally  to  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  leases  and  yearly  agreements,  the 
question  which  I venture  to  bring  under  your 
notice  to-night  was  not  touched  upon  in  the 
paper  itself. 

My  attention  has,  for  some  years  past,  been 
more  or  less  directed,  in  my  own.  practice,  to  the 
question  of  leases  and  agreements,  but  especially 
so  in  connexion  with  an  essay  written  by  mo  for 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  to  which  I 
need  not  more  particularly  refer. 

I may  candidly  admit,  in  star-ting,  that  I am  a 
convert  to  the  opinion  that  an  annual  tenancy,  I 
regulated  by  a wise  and  liberal  agreement,  un-  1 
embarrassed  by  numerous  or  vexatious  condi- 
tions, is  to  be  preferred  to  a lease,  whether 
regard  be  had  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  or 
of  the  tenant.  This  conviction,  however,  will 
not  influence  me,  I trust,  in  my  endeavour  to  set 
forth  with  fairness  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, as  I conceive  them,  of  both  leases  and 
yoarly  agreements ; nor  lead  me  into  any  of 
those  involuntary  misrepresentations  of  fact  into 
which  the  most  impartial  person  may  fall,  when 
[j  under  the  influence  of  strong  convictions  either 
| in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

II  may  premise  that  I shall  not  venture  in  this 
paper — neither  do  I think  it  possible  to  do  so — 
to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule  for  the  determination 
| of  the  kind  of  tenancy  which  shall  bo  the  best  in 
l all  cases.  Peculiarities  of  soil,  the  different  cir- 


1 * By  Mr.  Clement  Cadle.  Read  at  the  Ordinarv 
r General  Meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  April 
,18th,  1872,  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  President,  in  the  chair. 


cumstances  under  which  farms  are  let,  the  per- 
sonal habits  and  dispositions  of  both  owners  and 
oecupiors,  are  so  various  that  no  general  principle 
can  be  asserted  as  the  best  in  all  cases.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for.  my  purpose  if  I can  pave  the 
way,  by  a careful  setting  forth  of  pro  and  con., 
for  the  determination  by  others  more  able  than 
myself  of  some  rule  which  will  serve  to  regulate 
a majority  of  cases. 

It  may  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a just  conclusion 
if  we  consider  for  a moment  the  true  position  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  as  such. 

The  landlord  has  land  which  he  cannot  or  does 
not  wish  to  farm  himself ; the  tenant,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  land,  but  is  endowed  with 
certain  capital  and  skill  which  he  is  ready  to 
employ  iuits  cultivation.  The  requirements  of 
both  parties,  therefore,  induce  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  basis  of  mutual  benefit.  So  far  the 
matter  is  clear ; but  in  proceeding  to  make  an 
arrangement  of  the  kind,  we- are  at  once  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  two 
are  not  on  all  points  identical,  and  hence  arises 
the  necessity  for  an  agreement. 

Abstractedly  considered,  the  tenant  is,  in  the 
very  outset,  in  a position  of  some  disadvantage, 
being  in  many  cases  compelled,  by  the  competi- 
tion for  holdings,  to  accept  conditions  from  the 
landlord  under  his  agreement  which,  were  the 
position  of  the  two  parties  to  the  transaction  ab- 
solutely similar,  he  might  decline.  The  landlord 
practically  dictates  his  own  terms,  which  the 
tenant  accepts  or  not,  as  he  chooses, — the  only 
restriction  upon  the  landlord,  in  this  respect, 
being  the  necessity  for  letting  his  land  and  living 
by  his  rents,  a restriction  which,  under  a system 
of  excessive  competition  for  holdings,  is  nearly 
inoperative. 

This  inequality  of  conditions  may,  in  years 
gone  by,  when  the  processes  of  agriculture  were 
very  much  less  complex,  have  operated  without 
any  particular  detriment  to  the  interests  of  either 
party. 

In  those  days  the  system  of  farming  was  very 
different.  There  were  no  artificial  manures,  cake, 
and  corn  used, — ox-,  at  all  events,  very  little, — 
and  the  landlord  had  to  stipulate  that  his  land 
should  not  be  injured  by  the  unnecessary  x-emoval 
of  its  mineral  or  staple  constituents, — the  guiding 
principle  of  farming  being,  not  the  improvement, 
but  tho  maintenance  of  the  land  in  its  then 
present  condition. 

Under  the  modern  system  of  agriculture,  all 
this  is  changed.  The  tenant,  no  longer  a main- 
tainer  but  an  improver, — and  having,  since  the 
restrictions  on  the  import  trade  were  abolished, 
to  compete  with  the  world, — is  compelled  to  leave 
the  beaten  track,  and  avail  himself  of  all  the  aids 
to  increased  production  which  modern  science 
has  placed  at  his  command.  It  is  natural,  under 
these  circumstanoes,  that  he  should  seek  some 
form  of  arrangement  less  hazardous  to  his  interests 
than  was  formerly  sufficient. 

The  landlord,  moreover,  perceivingthe  probable 
benefit  to  liis  land,  may  be  conceived  as  being, 
on  his  pax’t;  desii-ous  of  meeting  with  an  im- 
proving  tenant ; and  thus  the  inequality  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  parties  treat,  and 
to  which  I have  before  alluded,  may  be  to  some 
extent  redi-essed.  The  landlord,  however,  is 
anxious  to  decide  to  what  extent  he  can,  in 
justice  to  his  own  interest,  meet  the  tenant’s 
wishes.  In  endeavouring  to  decide  this  question, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  at  both  interests,  and 
detei-mine,  if  we  can,  the  exact  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  each  other. 

Before  I proceed  to  do  so,  I may  premise  that, 
in  modem  farming,  the  land  may  be  considered 
a mere  manufactory  for  the  convereion  of  the 
water  and  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  into  com 
and  meat ; and  it  is  to  these  sources  that  the 
farmer  must  look  mainly  for  his  profit, — having 
to  return  to  the  land  more  mineral  constitxxents 
than  he  takes  fx-om  it,  and  often,  in  the  case  of 
corn,  at  a higher  price  than  he  sells  it  at. 

The  land,  according  to  this  view,  is  a machine 
which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  oiled  and  in  the 
best  possible  state  by  draining,  manux-ing,  and — 
a fact  of  primary  importance — in  such  a 
mechanical  condition  as  to  admit  of  the  free 
penetration  of  the  air,  without  which  both  water 
and  manure  will  fail  to  act. 

This  being  so,  we,  as  land  agents,  are  looked 
to  by  landlords  to  protect  their  intei-ests,  and 
shall  do  so  most  effectively  J>y  giving  the  tenants 
every  facility  for  managiug  the  land  according 
to  the  principles  of  husbandry  which  modern 
science  has  proved  to  be  the  best. 

While  on  this  bx-anch  of  my  subject,  I may 
venture  to  observe  that  the  difference  between  a 
good  and  a bad  farmer  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fully 


appreciated.  Regard  is  seldom  had  to  the  fact 
that,  in  tho  case  of  a good  farmer,  who  uses  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  com  and  manure  every  year,  the 
producing  power  of  the  land  increases  annually 
at  8ometliing  like  tho  rate  of  compound. interest. 

Suppose;  for  instance,  that  the  good  tenant  iu 
question  grows  the  first  year,  by  the  use  of 
manure,  an  extra  10  cwt.  of  straw,  or  10  tons  of 
roots ; the  next  year  he  has  the  manure  made  up 
from  these  extra  crops  (provided,  of  course,  that 
they  arc  not-  Sold  off  the  farm)  in  addition  to 
the  manure  he  may  purclxase.  He  has  thus  the 
means  of  obtaixxing  a still  larger  crop  the  next 
year,  without  an  increased  rate  of  outlay-. 

This  rate-  of  increase  is  maintained  year  by 
year,  to  thomanifest  advantage,  ixot  only. of  the 
tenant,  but  ixltirxiately  of  the  landlord  also. 

The  bad  tenant,  on  the-  contrary,  who  farms 
from  hand  to  rnoixth,  as  it  were,  does  nothing 
more.tlian  maintain  his  land  in  its  then  condition, 
whatever  tkat.nxay  happen  to  be,  and' not  un- 
frequently  fails  in  doing  even  that. 

I will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you,  as  con- 
cisely as  I can,  what  I conceive  to  be  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  a lease  to  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant,  adding  thereto  such  remarks 
as  may  occur  to  me  under  each- head. 

The  following  order  of  consideration  will  be 
most  convenient : — 

1st.  A lease  : its  advantages  to.  the  landlord. 

2nd.  „ its  advantages  to  the  tenant. 

3rd.  „ its  disadvantages  to  the  landlord. 

4th.  „ its  disadvantages  to  the.  tenant. 

The  Advantages  of  a Lease  to  the  Landlord. 

1.  It  secures  a good  tenant  for  a term' of  years. 
Everyone  will  agree  that  this  is  a most  desirable 
object,  and  that  no  trifles  should  be  suffered  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  attainment. 

2.  It  generally  insures  an  increased,  rental  at 
the  commencement  of  a term.  This  fact  has 
sometimes  been  overlooked  in  the  diseixssions  of 
this  question  which  have  taken  place  here  and 
elsewhere.  My  exporicnca  seems  to  show  me 
that  leases,  whether  for  short  or  long  periods, 
are  upon  renewal  accompanied  by  an  increased 
rental,— a circumstance  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  tenant  is  in  the  position  of  an  applicant 
for  a continuance  of  the  occupation. 

3.  It  saves  the  investment  of  the  landlord's 
capital  in  improvements  : while  it  often  happens 
that  he  resumes  possession,  from  some.- can  e or 
other,  before  the  end  of  the  lease,,  and  reaps,  the 
benefit,  of  the  tenant’s  improvement*.  Many 
estates  are  so  embarrassed  that  leases  are  granted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  inducing  tenants  with 
capital -at  their  command  to  improve  the  land. 
This  case  is  met,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  Land  Improvement  Act,  as  well  as  by  several 
piivate  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  hands  of  com- 
panies, hut  it  is  not  of  uufrequent  occurrence. 

4.  It.  is  a means  of  inducing,  tenants  with 
capital  to  invest  their  money  freely*.  Very- few 
men  of  capital  care  to  take  a farm  out  of  con- 
dition without  security  of  some  kind  to  enable 
them  to  recover  their  outlay  upon  improve- 
ments. 

5.  It  saves  the  landlord  who  does  not  employ 
an  agent,  the  tremble  of  repairs  ami  other  matters 
incidental  to  yearly  tenancies.  I have  met  with 
many  in  stances  where  leases  of  detached  fauns 
were  granted  with  this  object. 

These  are,  as  far  as  I am  aware;  the  leading 
features  of  advantage  attaching  to  a lease,  as 
regards  the  landlord. 

I will  now  advert  to 

The  Advantages  of  a Lease  to  tlie  Tenant. 

1.  It  is  a.  security  that  he  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  bade  the  money  he  may  invest  in 
improving  the  land . 

2.  It  secures  him  a farm  for  a fired  number  of 
years, — a great  consideration,  if  the  farm  be  a 
good  one  and  the  rent  moderate. 

3.  It  enables  him  to  do  anything  he  may  require 
in  the  way  of  improvements, — a fact  of  gx-eat  im- 
portance to  a tenant  with  capital  which  he  is 
willing  to  expend  in  that  way,  and  under  a non- 
improving landlord. 

4.  It  secures  him  in  his  farming  operations 
from  undue  interference  on  the- part  of  the  land- 
lord, and  cvffords  him  more  general  independence. 

In  many  cases  owners,  having  let  their  farms 
on  lease,  trouble  themselves  no  more  abont  them 
xintil  the  expiration  of  tho  term  (a-  circumstance 
of  some  importance  to  a tenant  who  is  disposed 
to  try  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  which 
might  otherwise  be  resisted  by  the  landlord) . 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  reverse  of  the  question, 
and  summarise,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  leading 
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objections  to  a lease,  as  far  as  tbe  landlord’s 
interest  is  concerned. 

The  Disadvantages  of  a Lease  to  the  Landlord. 

1.  It  alienates  the  land  from  his  possession  for 
a number  of  years.  With  many  landlords  tbis  is 
an  important  consideration,  especially  in  cases 
where  they  reside  on  the  estate. 

2.  It  hampers  him  if  he  wishes  to  sell,  effect  an 
exchange,  or  carry  out  improvements.  This  is 
often  an  inconvenience  of  a serious  kind  to  the 
landlord,  who  not  unfrequently,  having  once 
experienced  a difficulty  of  the  kind,  becomes 
unreasonably  adverse  to  all  leases. 

3.  It  prevents  him  from  getting  rid  of  a bad,  or 
undesirable  tenant.  This  is  probably  the  most 
serious  of  all  the  drawbacks  to  a lease.  Of 
course,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  force 
of  the  objection  lies  in  the  incompetence  or  the 
poverty  of  the  tenant ; but  instances  are  not 
rare  in  which  tenants  have  been  known  to  take 
farms  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering 
themselves  so  obnoxious  to  the  landlord  as  to 
induce  him  to  buy  them  out  on  their  own  terms. 
Others,  from  some  disagreement  with  the  landlord 
or  his  agent,  deliberately  set  themselves  to  oppose 
his  wishes  and  interests  in  every  possible  way. 

4.  It  lessens  to  a certain  extent  the  general  or 
local  importance  which  land  confirms  upon  its 
possessor,  by  diminishing  his  power  and  influence 
over  his  tenantry.  The  social  value  of  this  influ- 
ence is  very  fairly  measured  by  the  low  rate  of 
interest  which  many  persons  who  purchase  land 
are  willing  to  make  out  of  their  money. 

I will  now  set  forth 

The  Disadvantages  of  a Lease  to  the  Tenant. 

1.  It  invariably  results  in  an  increased  rent 
when  the  time  comes  for  its  renewal.  This  rule  is 
almost  without  exception  ; and  it  will  be  found, 
I believe,  that  in  districts  where  leases  are 
customary,  the  rental  of  the  land  ranges  higher 
than  where  annual  tenancies  prevail. 

2.  It  precludes  him  from  getting  rid  of  a farm 
which  he  may  find  too  dear,  or  which  may  prove 
to  be  unsuitable.  I have  known  instances  in 
which  tenants  have  actually  sought  a declaration 
of  bankruptcy,  and  have  gone  to  prison,  in  order 
to  get  nd  of  a lease. 

3.  It  often  involves,  in  case  of  death,  the  loss  to 
his  family  of  the  money  expended  in  improve- 
ments, from  the  inability  of  the  survivors  to  carry 
on  the  lease.  Many  leases  contain,  as  you  are 
aware,  a provision  that  a tenant  is  not  to  part 
with  possession,  or  that  in  case  of  death  the  lease 
is  void.  In  such  a case  a lease,  so  far  from  being 
an  advantage  to  the  tenant  and  his  family,  is 
often  a downright  misfortune. 

4.  It  often  induces  a tenant  to  spend  money 
upon  improvemen  ts  which  should  more  properly 
fall  upon  the  landlord.  Instances  are  numerous 
where  tenants,  with  a very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  capabilities  of  their  farms,  commence  at 
once  to  spend  money  on  improvements  which, 
with  a few  years’  experience  of  their  holdings, 
they  would  leave  to  the  landlord,  as  requiring  a 
longer  period  than  that  included  in  the  lease  to 
give  an  adequate  return  for  the  outlay. 

Thus  far  I have  summarised  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  both  landlord  and  tenant 
arising  from  ordinary  leases  and  agreements. 

I will  now  venture  to  place  before  you,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussion,  the  question  of  com- 
pensation, or,  as  it  is  ordinarily  called  (I  think 
erroneously)  “tenant-right,”  submitting  it  to 
your  judgment  to  decide  what  amount  of  ad- 
vantage, or  the  contrary,  to  both  parties,  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  would  entail. 

I take  exception  to  the  term  “ tenant-right,” 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  such 
compensation  is  not  really  more  in  favour  of  the 
landlord  than  the  tenant.  The  tenant  who  feels 
that,  whenever  he  leaves  his  farm,  he  will  be 
fully  compensated  for  the  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, has  no  hesitation  in  continuing  to  spend 
his  money  in  effecting  them. 

We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  a tenant 
continues  in  a farm  he  is  every  year  (in  effect)  an 
outgoing  and  incoming  tenant,  and  that  whatever 
improvements  he  makes  he  does  so  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  reaping  benefit  in  the  future.  His 
position  in  this  respect  is  the  same  if  at  the  end 
of  any  particular  year  another  man  is  incomer 
instead  of  himself,  and  hence  it  is  far  better  (in 
the  interest  of  all  parties)  for  the  new  tenant  to 
pay  in  money  for  the  unexhausted  improve- 
ments of  hiB  predecessor  than  for  the  outgoer  to 
have  the  trouble  of  exhausting  the  land,  while 
his  successor,  in  the  end,  probably  expends  a 
much  larger  sum  in  bringing  the  land  back  into 
condition  than  would  represent  a fail-  compensa- 
tion to  the  outgoer  in  the  first  instance. 


I have  seen  many  instances  in  point,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  any  one,  without  experience  of  the 
kind,  to  realise  the  trouble  and  expense  of  re- 
storing to  a proper  state  a farm  which  has  been 
left  in  a foul  and  bad  condition,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  in  rent  and  profit  in  the  meantime. 
My  experience  teaches  me  that  it  is  far  better 
for  a tenant  to  take  to  a farm  in  good  condition, 
no  matter  what  (in  reason)  may  be  the  cost  of 
doing  so,  in  the  shape  of  compensation  to  his 
predecessor. 

Let  us  look  at  it  from  a landlord’s  point  of 
view.  Under  present  circumstances  the  land- 
lord, with  a farm  to  let,  finds  it  (even  at  the  end 
of  a lease),  in  its  worst  possible  appearance,  and 
sends  his  valuer  to  look  at  it  when  it  is  in  that 
state.  Now,  it  is  patent  to  every  gentleman 
present,  who  is  a valuer,  that  it  requires  con- 
siderable knowledge  and  experience  to  deter- 
mine whether  a farm  is  naturally  poor,  or  has 
been  made  so  by  over- cropping.  We  know  that 
it  is  not  every  one  who  values  a farm  who  is 
possessed  of  that  nice  tact  and  discrimination 
necessary  for  the  estimation  within  Is.  per  acre 
of  what  a tenant  should  pay.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  better  the  condition  of  the 
land  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  landlord. 

For  this  reason  (and  owing  to  the  periodical 
running  down  of  the  land  before  alluded  to),  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  landlord  is 
more  interested  in  a good  system  of  compensa- 
tion than  the  tenant.  The  latter  does,  no  doubt, 
in  some  cases,  obtain  his  farm  cheaper  under 
such  circumstances,  and  manage  to  get  what  is 
commonly  called  “his  pull”  out  of  the  land 
before  he  leaves.  Nevertheless,  I maintain,  as  I 
have  before  shown,  that  a system  of  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  would,  in  its  results,  have 
better  answered  the  purpose  of  the  tenant  also. 

A system  of  farming  which  had  regard  simply 
to  the  present  crop,  would  neither  be  practicable 
nor  remunerative.  No  one  would  think  of  put- 
ting on  his  land  the  manure  necessary  for  one 
crop  only ; husbandry  of  that  kind  would  be  in 
direct  defiance  of  every  rule  of  modem  agricul- 
ture. Thus  the  benefit  of  “bones”  applied  to 
the  land  is  not  fully  exhausted  for  eight  or  ten 
years ; farmyard  manure  for  three  or  four  years ; 
consumption  of  com  and  oil  cake  for  two  or 
three  years  (and  often  much  more,  especially  on 
the  pasture  lands),  and  other  things  in  pro- 
portion. 

Is  it  likely,  then,  that  the  tenant  will  leave 
years  of  this  unexhausted  benefit  to  his  succes- 
sor without  an  effort  to  recover  it  in  some  way 
or  other  in  defiance  of  agreements  ? 

Agreements,  no  doubt,  have  their  uses ; but  it 
is  undeniable  that  an  instance  of  perfect  com- 
pliance with  every  clause,  which  an  agi-cement 
may  contain,  might  be  looked  for  in  vain.  Per- 
sonally, I have  never  met  with  an  instance, 
ltestriction  clauses  are  made  for  bad  tenants,  not 
for  good  ones,  and  are  useful,  in  as  far  as  they 
enable  the  landlords  to  restrain  tenants  who  are 
disposed  to  use  the  land  improperly.  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  adoption  of  a well-considered 
system  of  compensating  agreements  would 
operate  more  beneficially  in  all  directions  than 
the  most  elaborate  network  of  covenants  and 
restriction  clauses. 

Under  such  a system  the  yearly  tenant  would 
enjoy  much  of  the  security  of  a lease,  and 
expend  his  ‘money  freely  in  the  improvement  of 
the  land  ; the  property  of  the  landlord  would  be 
maintained  in  continuously  good  condition  ; 
much  of  the  spirit  of  scheming  and  evasion 
which  is  provoked  under  the  present  system,  by 
a not  unnatural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  own  enterprise,  would  be 
obviated,  and  a general  feeling  of  confidence  and 
mutual  interest  would  be  established. 

I have  endeavoured  to  show  that  a system  of 
compensation  is  beneficial  to  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  as  applied  to  yearly  tenancies ; but  I 
feel  that  it  might  also  be  introduced  into  leases ; 
for  the  same  arguments  apply  to  the  end  of  a 
lease  as  to  the  determination  of  a yearly 
tenancy  ; and,  my  opinion  is,  that  this  compen- 
sation should  extend  not  merely  to  barely  re- 
couping the  tenant  his  outlay,  but  to  making  it 
his  interest  to  farm  the  land  best  at  the  end  of 
the  lease. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I will 
allude,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  to  the  system 
(advocated  by  many)  of  giving  two  years’  notice 
to  quit.  The  only  advantage  of  that  system 
appears  to  be  that,  in  the  absence  of  a desire 
to  run  the  farm  out,  the  tenant  tlms  secures  a 
longer  time  in  which  to  look  out  for  another 
farm. 


A NEW  THEATRE  IN  SOUTH  LONDON. 

A new  theatre,  of  large  dimensions,  to  be 
called  the  “ Imperial,”  is  about  to  be  erected  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  the  locality  being 
Newington  Causeway,  about  midway  between 
the  Elephant  and  Castle  and  the  Borough-road 
Stations  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  building, 
which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Albert  Bridge- 
man,  will  adjoin  the  large  wheel  works  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Bayley.  Architecturally,  the  new  structure  will 
be  an  ornamental  feature  amongst  the  surround- 
ing buildings.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted 
is'  an  admixture  of  the  French  and  Italian,  the 
principal  faijade  being  about  40  ft.  in  width  and 
70  ft.  in  height,  the  elevation  consisting  of  six 
stories.  The  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  building  will  be 
polished  granite,  a colonnade  extending  across 
the  entire  width  of  the  structure.  The  upper 
portions  of  the  elevation  will  be  of  stone,  with 
polished  granite  facings,  surmounted  by  an 
ornamental  pediment.  The  structure,  from  front 
to  back,  will  be  of  great  depth,  extending  to  a 
distance  of  300  ft.  from  the  front  to  the  rear, 
which  will  be  in  the  Borough-road,  where  the 
stage  will  be  approached.  The  interior  of  the 
building  will  mainly  be  appropriated  to  the 
auditoi-ium  and  stage;  but  a considerable  por- 
tion •will  be  set  apart  for  saloons  and  restaurants. 
These  saloons  will  be  in  the  front  part  of  the 
building,  each  saloon  being  about  30  ft.  by  50  ft., 
and  connected  with  the  pit  and  the  several  tiers 
of  boxes,  four  in  number.  The  auditorium 
sweep, — horse-shoe  in  form, — will  be  75  ft.  in 
length  from  the  extreme  back  to  the  prosceuium, 
and  66  ft.  in  width.  A special  feature  in  the 
auditorium  arrangements  is  that  the  pit,  as  well 
as  the  boxes  and  gallery,  will  have  an  unusual 
fall  in  the  direction  of  the  stage,  thus  enabling 
the  whole  of  the  audience,  in  every  part  of  the 
house,  to  have  an  easy  and  commanding  view  of 
the  performances.  The  stage  will  be  of  large 
dimensions,  occupying  an  area  of  84  ft.  in  depth, 
by  30  ft.  in  width,  and  being  40  ft.  in  height. 
The  stage  and  business  arrangements  will  be  on 
a comprehensive  scale,  if,  as  we  leam,  there  are 
to  be  thirty  dressing-rooms,  in  addition  to  a 
spacious  green-room,  manager’ s-room,  property- 
room,  painting-room,  and  scene-dock.  In  his 
plans  for  the  construction  of  the  building,  the 
architect  has  produced  a novel  design  for  the 
roof.  It  will  be  formed  of  zinc,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  for  the  purposes  of  renovating  or 
redecoration  it  can  be  taken  down  without  the 
necessity  of  scaffolding.  It  is  stated  that 
nothing  but  performances  of  a high  class  and 
sterling  character  will  take  place  at  the 
“Imperial,”  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  extensive  facilities  which  now  exist  for 
reaching  the  theatre  from  every  part  of  the 
largely-populated  suburban  portions  of  South 
London,  will  secure  for  the  new  establishment  an 
ample  amount  of  support.  The  ground  is  now 
being  cleared,  and  in  the  course  of  a week  or 
two  the  contractors,  Messrs.  W.  & B.  Lacey,  of 
Clapham,  will  commence  the  building. 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK  STREET. 

If  the  quality  of  pictures  now  on  exhibition,  ; 
or  preparing  for  exhibition,  in  London  were  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  quantity,  we  should  j 
have  great  occasion  for  jubilation.  Twelve  exlii-  J 
bitions,  we  think,  are  now  open;  many  more  will  j 
be  inviting  visitors  in  another  week  or  two.  Were 
all  as  good  as  we  could  wish,  it  is  evident  that  i 
we  could  devote  but  small  space  to  each.  Nor 
do  we  hold  that  the  absence  of  goodness,  unless  I 
in  the  case  of  any  flagrant  outrage  on  taste,  is  a f 
justification  for  departing  from  a scanty  measure 
of  space.  As  far  as  the  paintings  are  concerned,  l 
it  would  often  be  more  easy  for  the  critic,  as 
well  as  more  amusing  for  his  readers,  to  point! 
out  faults,  than  to  praise  non-evident  merit.  But 
the  thought  of  the  artist  who  may  have  done  his 
best, — poor  though  the  best  may  be, — often! 
checks  the  bitter  word  on  the  very  nib  of  the 
pen. 

The  forty-ninth  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  opened  on  the  8th  of  April,  with  a 
the  respectable  number  of  520  oil-paintings, 
346  water-colour  drawings,  and  thirteen  speci-  ; 
mens  described  as  “Sculpture,  &c.”  Of  the  mem- 
bers and  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
president  contributes  one  production  ; Mr. 
Leighton,  two  studies  ; Mr.  Marks,  two  pictures; 
and  Mr.  Redgrave  and  Mr.  Watts,  each  one.  Of 
these,  the  portrait  of  an  anonymous  subject,  by 
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Mr,  Watts,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  on 
the  walls.  The  most  original  productions,  we 
take  to  be  two  water-colour  landscape  drawings, 
Nos.  825  and  836,  by  E.  A.  Petitt.  They  repre- 
sent scenes  in  Cumberland,  “Honester  Crag,” 
and  “ Sty  Head  Pass,” — striking  little  bits  of 
our  wilder  lake  scenery  ; but  the  remarkable 
part  of  them  is  the  manner  in  which  some  blue 
body-colour, — cobalt,  we  take  it  to  be, — boldly, 
not  to  say  coarsely,  thrown  on,  produces  a very 
happy  effect.  Still,  one  such  drawing  would 
have  attracted  more  admiration  than  two.  A 
new  effect  may  be  either  a stroke  of  genius  or  a 
happy  accident.  In  the  former  case  it  is  dan- 
’gerous  to  repeat  it  ; in  the  latter,  fatal. 
“Evening”  (79),  by  A.  Clint,  is  a bright,  clear 
bit  of  landscape,  although  it  wants  atmosphere. 
“Dolly  Varden”  (86),  by  W.  H.  Weatlierhead, 
is  a subject  very  pleasing  in  its  motive.  The 
sprightly  maiden  is  attired  in  a charming  yellow 
brocade,  and  leans  against  a style.  Mr.  F.  T. 
Lott  gives  the  “Pandveytje,  Bruges,”  a peep  at 
this  semi-deserted  capital  of  old  Flemish  industry 
that  is  bright  with  a light  we  never  saw  gild 
the  brickwork  of  its  towers.  This  is  a pic- 
ture that  will  mellow  by  time.  There  is  a want 
of  scale,  not  to  say  of  perspective,  in  the 
Tiome-scene  by  Mr.  J.  Tennant  (143) ; but 
the  ray  of  light  that  bursts  on  the  rocks  to 
the  left  has  been  caught  from  nature.  So  has 
the  colour  of  the  angry  waves,  but  not  the 
apparent  texture.  A pretty  little  domestic 
scene  is  “ Not  Sleepy,”  by  G.  F.  Hicks  (spelt 
G.  E.  Hicks  in  the  catalogue),  a sturdy  little 
fellow  being  washed  by  a buxom  nursemaid  as  a 
preliminary  for  being  put  to  bed.  He  throws 
back  his  head  as  he  utters  the  remonstrance,  of 
which  his  face  bears  witness  to  the  truth.  A 
"bright  gleam  of  light  falls  on  the  rocks  in 
No.  164,  by  E.  Hayes,  “Fishing-boats  off 
Staithes,  near  Whitby.”  This  is  a picture  that 
could  be  very  well  copied  by  photography, — an 
element  of  excellence  which  painters  would  do 
well  specially  to  study.  There  is  much  that  is 
pleasing  in  “ Expectation  ” (168),  by  J.  J.  Hill : 
a pretty  girl  with  a pitcher,  waiting  for  her  lover 
by  the  spring.  But  the  mouth  has  been  idealised, 
or  conventionalised, — whichever  may  be  the  best 
term, — out  of  the  rough  truth  of  nature. 

“ Love  leads  the  Way,”  by  E.  S.  Kennedy,  is 
the  highest  compliment  we  have  yet  seen  paid  to 
Mr.  Calderon ; for  it  announces  him  to  be  the 
head  of  a school, — the  picture  being  evidently 
inspired  by  admiration  of  his  style.  We  cannot 
■say  much  as  to  execution;  but  the  helpless 
wrath  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  is  left  perched 
on  a stone  in  the  middle  of  a water-course,  while 
a gallant  aids  his  daughter,  or  young  wife, 
farther  down  the  ravine,  is  very  droll.  “ Morwell 
Rocks,  on  the  Tamar,  Devon”  (246),  by  G.  Cole,  is 
another  picture  in  which  we  have  noted  a happy 
effect  of  light.  The  most  finished  portrait,  a little 
painty,  perhaps,  but  giving  a good  idea  of  a man 
of  no  little  note,  is  that  of  “ His  Imperial  High- 
ness the  Prince  Imperial  of  Japan,”  by  J.  Edgar 
Williams  (265).  The  name  of  the  prince  is  spelt 
Higashi  Fashimi,  No  Miya.”  On  his  head  he 
wears  a nondescript  ornament,  only  awarded  to 
-high  dignitaries  as  a part  of  their  court  dress, 
which  somewhat  resembles  a lantern.  His  face 
might  be  taken  for  that  of  a European,  and 
evinces  no  ordinary  intelligence.  We  note 
No.  275.  “ A Happy  Mood,”  by  E.  G.  Girardot ; 
“A  Waterfall,  Pont-y-Monach ” (323),  by  J.  B. 
Smith,  in  which  the  foam  and  spray  are  rendered 
with  rare  fidelity  to  nature ; “ An  Evening  Land- 
scape on  a Sussex  Heath,”  with  sheep  and  figures 
(324),  by  Mr.  G.  Cole;  “Solitude  by  the  Sea  : a 
Dead  Calm  in  Early  Morning”  (454),  by  J.  Ten- 
nant ; and  “ Quimper,  Brittany  ” (508),  by  L.  J. 
Wood.  Mr.  H.  H.  Couldery’s  “ Nursery”  (377) 
•is  extremely  ill  attended  to  ; for  the  pet-dogs  of 
the  family  have  got  into  the  cradle,  and  are 
making  mincemeat  of  the  dolls.  But  they  are 
two  beautiful  little  dogs,  notwithstanding.  Why 
Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  calls  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  of 
which  he  gives  a very  highly-coloured  interior, 
“The  Lily  of  France”  we  should  be  glad  to 
know’.  In  the  “ Sculpture,  &c.,”  Mr.  A.  Ches- 
neau’s  “ Street  Aral)  ” is  a little  terra-cotta 
sketch  of  much  merit. 


St.  Luke’s  Cliapel,  Norwich.  — Messrs. 
Arrowsmith  & Co.  have  manufactured  a carved 
oak  communion-table  and  a handsome  chair  for 
the  Dean  of  Norwich,  Norman  in  style.  The 
table  would  be  all  the  better  if  the  jointings  in 
I the  spandrels  of  the  arches  introduced  to  make 
Lit  an  imitation  of  a stone  arcade,  were  removed 
j -forthwith. 


ARCHITECTURAL  WRITING. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  the 
5tli  inst.  A gift  of  about  a dozen  valuable  books 
to  the  lending  library,  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papwortli, 
was  announced; — a piece  of  judicious  liberality 
worthy  of  imitation. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith, 
entitled  “ Architectural  Writing,”  being  instruc- 
tions to  students  of  architecture  as  to  their  use 
of  the  pen  : — 

1.  In  w’riting  for  themselves, — in  digests  of 
studies,  notes,  and  other  processes  for  amassing 
valuable  information. 

2.  In  writing  done  in  the  course  of  business, 
addressed  to  clients,  tradesmen,  other  profes- 
sional men,  <Src. ; such  as  correspondence,  docu- 
ments of  various  kinds,  specifications,  reports. 

3.  In  writing  for  the  public. 

For  all  a single  maxim  would  be  found  of 
much  value,  if  well  apprehended,  and  always 
instinctively  attended  to,  lodged  in  the  simple 
phrase, — “Remember  the  reader.” 

The  following  is  a condensed  statement  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  recommendations,  under  the  several 
divisions  of  his  subject : — 

I.  For  students’  notes,  &c.,  the  requisites, — 
accurate  information  noted  as  completely  as 
possible  when  first  obtained,  and  means  of  ready 
reference ; a commonplace  book  for  extracts  or 
condensed  results  (always  append  edition, 
volume,  and  page  of  any  book)  ; a journal  for 
regular  or  occasional  travels : of  course,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  sketch-books,  and  so 
on.  A chronological  order  uniformly  adhered 
to  will  bring  everything  into  sequence  ; 
mere  paging  and  a slight  index  of  principal 
subjects  should  be  ordinarily  sufficient  : too 
elaborate  a system  will  mostly  be  abandoned, 
and  never  renewed.  The  journal  would  contain 
a general  plan,  &c.,  with  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  any  building  studied,  notes  as  to 
materials,  and  the  effect, — the  impression  made 
on  the  student  by  the  whole  or  parts  : whether 
quiet,  gaudy,  overdone,  or  apparently  perfect : 
particulars  as  to  such  matters  as  the  height 
above  the  eye  of  any  details  observed  or 
measured : the  surface  of  lighting  area,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  area,  and  the  result.  To 
describe  a building  well  and  briefly  requii'es  much 
practice,  and,  above  all,  a power  of  seizing  at 
once  the  main  distinctive  features,  Mr.  Smith 
pointed  out  as  models,  in  his  opinion, — the  late 
Mr.  Petit’s  books;  the  descriptive  articles  in 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  Dictionary ; Mr.  G.  E.  Street’s 
books  on  Italy,  Spain,  and  paper  R.I.B.A.  on 
“Le  Puy  ” (January,  1861).  Failures,  how 
manifested, — their  causes,  remedies  if  any ; 
success,  and  analysis  of  real  or  apparent  causes ; 
miscellanea,  as  sizes  of  objects,  carnages, 
animals,  machinery,  musical  instruments, — all 
the  details,  in  fact,  that  may  at  leisure  be  easily 
got  together,  but  perhaps  with  difficulty  when 
suddenly  wanted,  would  thus  find  their  proper 
places  for  use  hereafter,  if  need  be.  Collections 
of  cubical  contents  of  buildings,  costs,  and  the 
circumstances  influencing  the  same,  are  very 
useful ; in  all  these,  and  similar  things,  however, 
it  cannot  be  often  enough  said  that  the  training 
in  terse,  direct  statement,  made  at  the  same 
time  as  full  as  necessary,  was  perhaps  really, 
after  all,  the  most  valuable  thing  obtained. 

II.  Of  business  writing:  the  object  is  to 
convey  information  in  such  a way  as  to  render 
mistake  impossible.  The  requisites  for  letters, — 
legible  handwriting,  date,  address,  and  a very 
readable  signature  (printed  name  at  head,  if  the 
usual  signing  is  likely  to  be  beyond  the  ordinary 
reader),  press  copy,  posting  entered  in  a book. 
The  memorandum  now  in  some  use  among  trades- 
men does  not  seem  properly  professional  (and 
must  not  be  accepted  in  any  case  in  lieu  of  a 
letter,  as  it  is  not  usually  signed,  and  therefore 
might  possibly  be  repudiated  in  some  instances). 
The  official  method  of  recapitulating  all  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  answered  may  be  useful  at 
times,  and  prevent  mistakes  by  correspondents 
who  do  not  keep  copies  of  their  letters  ; for  ordi- 
nary use  it  will,  however,  be  found  practically 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  letter  answered. 
Letters  received  should  be  acknowledged  usually 
by  return  of  post,  even  if  the  expected  answer 
cannot  be  sent ; but  letters  that  stir  the  temper 
should  always  be  passed  by  for  a day  at  least,  and 
may  be,  would  often  be  better  treated  of  at 
an  interview  ( Iff  era  scripta  manet ) . In  case  of 
instructions  from  clients,  mutual  good  under- 
standing will  be  often  promoted  by  a oopy  of  the 
architect's  memorandum  being  sent  to  him ; a 
dissent  or  a fresh  direction  by  letter  may  in  such 


case  prevent  difficulty  thereafter.  Notes  agreed 
to  by  both  parties  on  the  spot,  very  full  and  ex- 
plicit, should  always  be  made  after  a long  inter- 
view involving  a distinct  arrangement ; as  in  the 
case  of  a reduction  of  builder’s  tender  by  agree- 
ment before  commencing  pressing  work,  where, 
perhaps,  many  items  have  been  subject  to  revi- 
sion, Ac.  Specifications  should  have  a uniform 
character  throughout,  — either  full  and  even 
minute  from  beginning  to  end ; or  general — 
touching  only  on  the  important  points,  and 
leaving  the  drawings  and  dimensions,  scantlings, 
&c.,  thereon  to  explain  the  rest : either  (sup- 
posing the  drawings  prepared  accordingly)  will 
be  found  efficient.  For  reports  state  your  re- 
sults ; omit  your  reasons : give  the  facts,  the 
advice,  and  an  estimate.  Models  may  be  found 
in  Sir  C.  Wren’s  reports  in  the  “ Parentalia ;”  or 
Sir  C.  Barry’s,  given  in  his  Life  by  his  son. 

III.  Of  architectural  literature, — as  other  spe- 
cial class  literature  now  a matter  of  necessity, 
owing  in  part  to  the  small  leisure,  in  part  to  the 
few  intimacies, — the  press  takes  to  many  the  place 
of  society.  There  are  some  who  ought  to  engage 
in  this,  and  some  who  ought  to  leave  it  alone. 
Long  and  well-directed  study  of  some  sort  for 
the  acquisition  of  a distinct,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
serviceable  style,  composition  being  an  acquired 
art,  like  penmanship  only  occasionally  well  ac- 
quired ; something  of  importance  to  say,  either 
as  the  outcome  of  special  gifts  or  of  special 
education.  These  may  warrant  the  attempt, 
either  sustained  or  occasional,  to  mould  or  to 
influence  public  thought,  or  to  supply  the  mate- 
rials of  knowledge.  Sketching  at  some  length 
the  influence  of  writers  on  art  matters  in  recent 
times,  commencing  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  Gothic  Renaissance, 
instancing  Mr.  Rickman  and  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  as 
influencing  architecture  through  architects,  and 
other  writers  as  acting  at  first  hand  on  their 
employers, — Mr.  Smith  stated  that  there  seemed 
to  him  many  divisions  of  architectural  literature 
as  yet  only  partially  treated.  While  it  might 
safely  be  said  that  the  writing  of  distinct  trea- 
tises for  the  stimulation  of  art-feeling  had  best 
be  left  (like  poetry)  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
refrain ; and  while  we  are  almost  overdone  with 
hospitals  and  houses,  good  and  thorough  books, 
with  full  illustrations  on  theatres,  railway 
stations,  markets,  warehouses,  factories  of 
various  kinds,  Ac.,  would  advance  the  stand- 
point from  which  such  works  in  the  future 
should  start.  Some  buildings  also  deserve  a 
monograph  after  the  manner  of  Captain  D. 
Galton’s  “Herbert  Hospital.”  In  conclusion, 
the  paper  dealt  with  the  advantage  to  architects 
themselves,  and  to  their  profession,  as  well  as 
to  the  public,  of  papers  carefully  written  at  in- 
tervals on  matters  that  have  been  well  studied. 
By  such  exertions  some  useful  faculties  are  kept 
in  activity,  and  as  becomes  the  members  of  a 
liberal  profession,  the  information  that  education, 
opportunity,  or  fortune  may  have  placed  in  the 
way  of  one  man  is  shared  generously  with 
others.  In  all  cases  he  would  reiterate  his 
text, — advise  the  writer  to  be  sure  that  he  is 
well  in  advance,  but  not  out  of  sight,  — to 
“ remember  the  reader.” 


IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  KENSINGTON. 

Changed  from  the  appearance  it  bore  some 
thirty  years  back,  of  a quiet  suburban  village, 
Kensington  has  become  the  most  important  dis- 
trict of  outlying  London,  being  the  main  western 
arterial  line  to  and  through  the  metropolis. 
Bordering  Hyde  Park,  and  enjoying  the  singular 
advantage  of  another  park  and  baronial  hall, 
together  with  the  Royal  Palace  at  a short  dis- 
tance, and  the  unrivalled  Kensington  woods  and 
gardens,  its  position  and  south  aspect  must 
always  give  it  a preference  before  any  other 
suburban  quarter. 

On  approaching,  the  Albert  Hall  and  Monu- 
ment give  dignity  to  the  roadway,  which  lias 
been  to  some  extent  enlarged  and  divested  of 
old  unsightly  brick  walls ; and  just  on  entering 
the  town,  the  winding  of  Gloucester-road  has 
been  rectified  and  opened  by  Messrs.  Cubitt, 
who  have  erected  several  important  mansions 
just  opposite  to  Kensington  Gardens.  On  tho 
north  side,  the  gardens  have  been  tastefully 
planted  and  decorated,  where  some  fifteen  years 
back  stood  a hideous  old  cavalry  stable,  which, 
on  the  repeated  instances  of  the  writer,  through 
the  Builder,  was  removed. 

Within  two  years  immense  improvement  has 
been  effected  through  the  local  authorities,  in 
widening  the  thoroughfare  opposite  the  church, 
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and  by  the  erection  of  a commanding  structure 
upon  tlie  site  of  tlie  old  sacred  pile  ; but  still 
there  remains  to  be  done  a work  that  most  of  all 
would  tend  to  the  easement,  the  appearance, 
and  the  prosperity  of  this  royal  town. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  two  great  leading 
routes, — one  leading  west  from  Piccadilly,  and 
another,  the  Bayswater  line,  from  Oxford- street, 
in  a parallel  direction  for  several  miles ; but  few, 
excepting  those  who  feel  the  want,  notice  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  direct  traverse  road  or 
street  between  Park-lane  and  Addison-road,  a 
distance  of  over  two  miles. 

On  the  south  side  there  are  numerous  roads 
and  streets  of  respectable  width ; but  these  lead 
to  Chelsea,  Fulham,  or  nowhere. 

On  the  north  side  there  is  a winding  narrow 
way,  not  inappropriately  called  Church-lane  : 
this  meanders  through  antiquated  tenements, 
built  without  order  or  regard  to  the  causeway, 
up  to  the  elevation  of  Campden-hill,  where  the 
character  of  road,  as  well  as  the  structures,  is  of 
a more  modem  type,  but  descending  again  to 
Not  ting-hill,  by  Silver-street,  the  line  is  little 
better. 

On  turning  northwards  by  the  church  the 
road-  curvets  round  the  churchyard  railings, 
which  obtrude  some  30  ft.,  and  here  the  cause- 
way varies  in  width  from  13  ft.  to  17  ft. ! Now 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott’s  fine 
architectural  achievement,  the  churchyard  rail- 
ing should  be  drawn  inwards  to  allineate,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  continuation  up  hill ; and 
between  Holland-street  and  Duke’s-lane,  a 
range  of  ten  paltry  one-story  shops  advances  in 
a curve  from  10  ft.  to  25  ft.  on  the  line  of  cause- 
way. Then,  again,  an  old,  dreary -looking  house, 
now  used  as  a monastery,  advances  about  one- 
third  of  its  frontage  upon  the  line  of  any  pro- 
posed modernised  way. 

In  making  a new  street,  the  purchase  of  such 
valueless  property  as  this  ought  to  offer  no 
barrier  to  improvement,  for  the  wayside  building 
plots  would  probably  indemnify  any  such  pur- 
chases, to  be  made  of  course  by  valuation  jury. 
The  Campden  Grove  Cathedral  impinges  a little 
on  the  line,  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  railing  at 
the  upper  end,  similar  to  its  construction  at  the 
lower,  might  perhaps  suffice,  seeing  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  structure  could  be  removed  without 
prejudice  to  its  integrity. 

The  parochial  authorities  have  work  enough  on 
their  hands  in  relation  to  the  police-station,  just 
now  under  consideration ; that  subject  I avoid, 
as  it  is  under  discussion,  only  expressing  the 
wish  of  many  residents  “ that  no  niggardly 
dealing  may  prevent  the  erection  of  a building 
that  may  be  a lasting  credit  to  the  town.” 

As  to  the  opening  of  Church-lane,  that  is  also 
under  consideration.  The  traffic-way  of  that 
line  is  wholly  inadequate  to  its  growing  require- 
ments ; in  fact,  St.  Martin’s  or  Chancery  lane  is 
not  more  used  by  carriages,  carts,  and  vans ; 
and,  if  taken  up  with  spirit  and  purpose,  it 
would  not  only  repay  the  outlay,  but  embellish 
the  neighbourhood,  adding  at  the  same  time  to 
general  prosperity  and  comfort.  T.  H.  H. 


CONDITION  OF  AN  IRISH  COURT-HOUSE. 

At  the  Queen’s  County  Spring  Assizes,  after 
the  judge  took  his  seat,  he  said  that  he  hoped 
some  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  Court. 
One  of  the  counsel  replied  to  his  lordship  that 
matters  remained  in  statu  quo,  and  that  nothing 
had  been  done  either  for  the  bar  or  the  jury, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dock  having  been 
removed.  The  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  came 
before  his  lordship,  accompanied  by  the  county 
surveyor,  and  both  gentlemen  said  that  the 
matter  was  brought  by  them  before  the  road 
sessions,  but  the  presentment  that  resulted- from 
the  previous  advice  of  his  lordship  had  been 
thrown  out.  Hereupon  his  lordship  soundly 
rated  all  concerned  in  the  neglect  in  the  following 
fashion : — 

“ The  presentment  sessions  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Court-house.  There 
was- a small  thing  I requested  to  be  done  in  the 
King’s  County  Court-house,  and  it  was  done  by 
the  grand  jury,  at  an  expense  of  about  20L 
The  gentleman  who  has  been  addressing  the  jury 
here  before  you  came  in  had  to  sit  upon  a bench 
there,  and  I am  put  here  in  a pit  I will  not 
continue  to  sit  in.  The  jury  have  no  cushions 
on  their  seats.  I would  not  think  of  asking 
the  jurors  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
to  sit  on  such  seats.  It  would  be  most  dis- 
respectful to  gentlemen  to  compel  them  for 


hours  to  sit  on  such  seats.  This  building 
is  an  antediluvian  one,  and  it  could  not  be 
arranged  as  a court  of  justice  ought  to  be, 
but  the  work  should  be  altered.  The  room  is  a 
filthy  one."  Here  the  foreman  interposed  by 
saying  the  grand  jury  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  matter  should  come  before  the 
road  sessions.  Instantly  his  lordship,  -with 
increased  warmth,  continued: — "Ask  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  is  the  county 
judge  here,  and  if  he  says  the  grand  jury  have 
not  the  power,  to  improve  the  court-house,  of 
course  it  need  not  be  done.  I was  in  a third- 
rate  court-house  in  Scotland,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  most  perfect  and  beautiful,  because 
the  people  of  Scotland  have  a regard  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  law.  This  court- 
house is  like  an  old  barn,  and  a very  bad  barn. 
It  is  a shabby  court-house,  as  shabby  as  any 
court  you  could  find  in  the  whole  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  A court  of  conscience, — a forty- 
shilling court  in  England, — would  not  be  so 
shabby.” 


SOME  ROUGH-HEWN  SANITARY  MAXIMS 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Tue  bath  is  a blessing. 

A lover  of  flowers, 

A hater  of  filth. 

A stagnant  drain 
Bodes  death  and  pain. 

In  labour  there’s  health. 

Badly-built  dwellings  are  often  hospitals,  but 
seldom  houses  of  recovery. 

Care  for  the  infant. 

Training  for  the  boy. 

Occupation  for  the  man. 

Rest  for  old  age. 

Neither  overcome  sleep, 

Nor  be  overcome  by  it. 

A cultivated  garden  is  a floral  Eden, 

A happy  and  healthy  home  a moral  one. 
Preserve  thy  health  in  early  youth, 

Or  physic  in  old  age  will  avail  thee  little. 

Good  draught,  no  choke ; 

Better  fire,  no  smoke. 

A thorough  drainage  and  pure  water-supply 
are  the  prime  essentials  of  public  health. 
Extremes,  though  distant, 

Will  join  issue  still ; 

And  heat  or  cold 
Can  cure  or  kill. 

In  choosing  a house  for  health, 

Look  below  the  foundation. 

In  choosing  a house  for  strength, 

Look  to  the  workmanship  and  materials. 

In  choosing  a house  for  beauty  and  utility, 
Please  yourself,  and  strive  to  please  those 
who  know  better. 

Draughts  bring  doctors 
(And  doctors  send  them). 

When  gas  is.  escaping  find  the  leak  with  an 
extinguished  candle. 

Sloth  and  dirt  grow  apace, — with  long  nails. 
Foul  smells  have  fouler  causes. 

With  rats  comes  rot. 

With  mice  comes  mischief. 

The  mother  is  the  fittest  nurse. 

The  parent  should  be  the  first  educator. 


RABBET,  RABBIT,  OR  REBATE  ? 

I have  been  often  disposed  to  put  some  queries 
to  my  brethren  in  the  building  crafts  respecting 
the  correctness  of  the  terms  used  by  them  as  to 
methods  common  to  their  workmanship.  Among 
building  operatives  the  word  I have  selected 
as  a first  example  is  generally  used,  spoken, 
sounded,  and  written  in  the  two  first  forms,  and 
the  second  form  appears  to  be  greatly  in  the 
ascendant. 

Having  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
building  matters  and  building  operatives  in 
many  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  I have  noticed 
the  valuations  that  occur  in  the  technical  terms 
used  by  workmen  to  distinguish  the  same  or 
similar  methods  of  work. 

The  same  operation  by  a mason  or  stone- 
cutter, bricklayer,  cabinet-maker,  or  iron-worker 
as  tliat  performed  by  the  carpenter  or  joiner,  is 
often  called  by  another  name;  the  sole  differ- 
ence being  very  often  only  the  material  on  which 
the  operation  is  performed.  Many  terms  used 
among  building  operatives  in  the  North  of 


England  are  quite  unknown  in  the  South ; and 
the  same  holds  true  in  relation  to  Glasgow,- 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  in  all  which  places  the 
English  language  has  been  common  for  centu- 
ries, and  intercourse  with  the  workmen  of  other- 
parts  of  the  kingdom  frequent. 

Yet  workmen  are  often  puzzled  and  confused 
who  are  strangers  when  they  get  a job  in  any.  o£ 
these  places,  when  directions  are  given  by.  tlie 
foremen  or  masters  to  do  so  and  so,  tho  words, 
employed  being  quite  new  to  them,  and  which,, 
if  expressed  in  their  proper  building  or.  archi- 
tectural form,  would  be  thoroughly  understood. 

To  return.  The  words  under-notice  are,  how-, 
ever,  easily  understood,  no  matter  in  what  way, 
they  may  be  pronounced  or  written.  My  purpose, 
is  to  arrive  at  the  correot  reading.  I believe* 
myself,  that  the  proper  form  of  the  word  is. 
"rebate,”  and  so  I find  it  in  all  old  building 
treatises.  Its  derivation  is  obvious  to  my  mind, 
as  I deduce  it  from  the  primal  word,  “ bate,”  on 
“ abate,”  to  lessen  or  reduce  ; hence  “ re-bate,” 
to  reduce  still  lower. 

A piece  of  wood  or  stone  when  “ squared,” — 
that  is,  reduced  or  planed  down  to  its  required 
form, — is  lessened  in  size  so  when  a rabbet,  or 
rebate,  is  sunk  in  any  part  of  its  surface,  it  is. 
consequently  abated  lower,  or,  in  other  words, 
re-bated.  This,  I submit,  is  clear  enough. 

I find  the  French  word  for  the  process  is 
rebattre,  which  is  identical  with  the  old  English- 
term  in  derivation.  From  tho  same  root  we 
have  several  words, — bate,  bated,  abate,  abate- 
ment, rebate,  rebated,  &c. 

With  masons,  the  term  for  rebated  ia"  jog- 
gled,” whether  the  stones  are  fitted  into  othera 
externally  or  internally,  as  in  architraves  or 
lintels,  vonssoirs,  &c.  The  word  “ joggle  ” ia 
also  used  by  carpenters,  joiners,  and  cabinet- 
makers, but  not  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  used 
to  denote  those  over-lengths  of  wood  left  on  the 
stiles  of  pieces  of  framing,  for  security’s  sake, 
before  the  process  of  mortising,  tenoning,  or- 
halving  takes  place,  and  are  afterwards  cut  off 
when  the  work  is  finished. 

A rebate,  we  see,  then,  is  a joggle  in  one* 
form,  and  a joggle  a rebate,  but  not  in  all 
forms.  I venture  to  say  that  in  architectural! 
and  building  matters  we  need  badly  a revised 
dictionary  of  technical  building  terms.  I will 
show  on  another  occasion  many  words  most 
wrongly  used,  and  repeated  again  and  again  by. 
our  soi-disant  technical  guides  and  educators, 
who  are  misleading  our  workmen  in  many  ways,, 
instead  of  instructing  them.  Technical  know-  - 
ledge  can  only  be  taught  by  practical  profes- 
sional  men  ; and  many  of  those  who  assume  the 
office  of  teachers  ought  as  a preliminary  to 
“ read  up  ” for  their  own  information. 

In  speaking  of  the  word  “rebate”  above,  the- 1 
carpenter’s  or  joiner’s  “ rabbet-plane  ” might  / 
have  been  instanced,  and  the  query  may  be  pat,  I 
Why  is  a sash-rebating  plane  termed  a “ fil- 
lister” ? Again,  is  a rebate  a groove,  or  a groove- i 
a rebate,  or  to  constitute  a groove  in  joinery,  ’ 
must  the  channel  or  sinking  have  two  sides  in 
contradistinction  to  the  common  rebate  on  the  - 
angle  P Again,  why  is  another  joiner’s  tool  used 
for  making  grooves  called  a “ plough  ” ? Is  it 
from  any  similarity  to  the  agricultural  imple-  ; 
ment  ? A Ckaftshax.  f| 

%*  There  is  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
“rabbet”  than  some  think.  The  French  word 
fi’om  which  we  arc  said  to  derive  it  is  rdbattre  J 
(to  put  down,  to  abate),  not  “ rebattre  ” (which 
has  an  entirely  different  meaning),  though  our 
correspondent  is  not  alone  in  using  the  latter ; 
see,  for  example;  the  glossary  in  Gwilt’s  “ Eney-*- j 
clopsedia.”  Again,  it  need  not  bo  forgotten  that 
raboter  in  French  is  the  verb  “ to  plane ; ” and 
raboteur  is  a planer.  Moreover,  rabouiir  is  “ to- 
join  by  the  ends.” 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Ipswich. — At  a meeting  of  twenty  master® 
builders  several  resolutions  were  agreed  to.  The 
first  is  rather  indefinite,  as  it  begins  by  dis- 
claiming the  existence  of  a league,  and  ends  by 
establishing  one.  It  inns  thus  : — 

“ That  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  any  I 
league ; but  whatever  alteration  is  made  in  the  rate  of  ^ 
wages  the.  same  shall  be  communicated  by  the  masters  to  - 
their  men,  and  that  each  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  any  -.| 
arrangement  he  chooses,  provided  only  that  this  meefinJifl 
shall  fix  the  maximum  rate  of  wages  to  be  given  to  skilled: 
workmen,  which  rate  shall  be  acted  upon  by  us  all." 

The  next  is  : — 

“That  for  the  future  the  men  he  paid  by  the  hour,  and 
that  the  maximum  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  carpenters. 
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joiners,  and  bricklayers  shall  bo  5d.  per  hour ; and  for 
good  labourers  3d.  per  hour;  and  that  ten  hours  is  to 
constitute  a day’s  work.” 


Leicester. — The  strike  of  joiners  and  car- 
penters at  Leicester  continues.  The  master 
builders  adhere  to  their  resolution  to  grant  an 
advance  of  three-eighths  of  a penny  per  hour 
only,  and  not  to  employ  any  men  on  strike. 

Redditch. — The  agitation  which  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time  among  the  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, and  painters,  came  to  a termination  on 
Monday.  The  demands  of  the  men  were  an 
increase  of  wages,  ahd  a reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labour  by  leaving  off  work  on  Saturdays  at 
one  o’clock.  The  carpenters  and  bricklayers 
demanded  a rise  of  Is.  per  week,  and  the 
painters  2s.  a week,  with  the  diminished  hours 
on  Saturday.  On  Wednesday  the  men  resumed 
work,  the  rise  in  wages  and  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour  having  been  conceded  by  the 
masters.  Instead  of  the  masters,  however, 
paying  by  the  week,  as  has  hitherto  been  the 
custom,  it  is  arranged  between  the  masters  and 
men  that  the  latter  shall  be  paid  by  the  hour,  at 
the  rate  of  5 id. 

Bewdley. — A meeting  of  the  employes  in  the 
building  trade  at  Bewdley  has  been  held,  to  con- 
sider what  stejxs  should  be  taken  as  regards 
adopting  less  hours  of  labour,  and  asking  for  a 
higher  rate  of  wages.  There  was  a good  attend- 
ance, and  after  some  discussion  it  was  resolved 
that  the  time  of  labour  for  bricklayers,  carpen- 
ters, and  painters,  for  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week,  should  be  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
till  5.30  in  the  evening,  deducting  one  hour  and 
a half  for  meals  ; and  for  Saturday,  from  six  iu 
the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  allowing 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast ; that  the  wages  for 
the  above  time  for  bricklayers  and  carpenters  be 
-27s.  per  week,  and  that  an  advance  of  3s.  per 
week  on  their  present  rate  of  wages  be  paid  to 
painters.  A copy  of  this  resolution  has  been 
sent  to  all  the  masters  of  the  town,  asking  them 
to  call  a meeting  at  their  earliest  convenience  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  consideration.  The 
men  propose  that  the  above  concessions  be  made 
to  them  iu  the  week  ending  4tli  May  next. 

Coventry.  Some  time  since  the  masters  were 
served  with  a notice  demanding  a rise  of  wages 
from  5jd.  to  G|d.  per  hour  for  carpenters  and 
joiners ; for  the  bricklayers,  from  6d.  to  6£d. ; 
labourers,  3£d.  to  4£d.  This  advance,  with  the 
restrictions  demanded  for  overtime,  the  masters 
felt  they  could  not  accede  to.  Various  meetings 
were  held  without  auy  practical  result,  and  at 
last  it  was  resolved  to  submit  the  whole  affair  to 
arbitration.  The  carpenters  and  joinors  asked 
the  mayor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hill,  to  act  for  them,  and 
the  bricklayers  and  labourers,  Mr.  J.  Gulson. 
These  gentlemen  have  now  given  in  their  award, 
which  is  as  follows  : — The  carpenters  and  joiners 
to  have  6gd.  per  horn-,  being  a rise  of  2s.  lid. 
per  week  of  56.]-  hours ; that  is,  from  27s.  Id.  to 
30s.  The  bricklayers,  6gd.  per  hour,  being  a 
rise  of  Is.  9d.  per  week,  from  28s.  3d.  to  30s. ; 
and  the  labourers,  4d.  per  hour,  being  a rise  of 
Is.  2d.  per  week,  from  17s.  8d.  to  18s.  lOd. ; and 
all  overtime  made  at  the  request  of  the  master 
between  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a half,  and  on  Sundays  at  double  the 
ordinary  rate.  Overtime  to  commence  on  Satur- 
days at  one  o’clock.  Overtime  for  labourers  to 
■commence  at  four  o’clock  on  Saturdays  as  before. 
This  new  arrangement  has  just  come  into  opera- 
tion. The  labourers,  however,  have  declined  to 
recognise  the  decision  of  the  arbiter  (Mi-.  Gulson), 
and  such  of  them  as  are  unionists  are  now  out 
on  strike. 


Cockenmouthu — The  master  joiners  have  hel 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  t 
positions  of  their  workmen,  which  were  s 
nutted  to  them  a short  time  ago,  for  a redact 
“ tllc;  hours  of  labour,  and  an  advance  of  wac 
Mr.  Joseph  Bell  presided.  It  was  decided" 
tlie  meeting  to  concede  the  demand  of  the  n 
tor  the  adoption  of  the  nine-hours  system,  but 
posals  WaS  taken  witk  re"arcl  to  the  other  j 

Edinburgh.— At  a general  meeting  of 
joiners  it  was  agreed  that  copies  of  the  bye-lr 
as  adopted  should  be  sent  out  to  all  the  c 
ployers  m the  city  for  their  signature,  and  t 
If  cessation  of  work  should  take  place  on  Mom 
m those  shops  and  among  those  squads  wh 
the  bye-laws  are  not  signed.  At  another  me 
jiug  the  secretary  road  a list  containing 
names  of  seventy-eight  employers  who  1 
[ signed  the  by-laws.  The  names  of  some  sn 
employers  who  had  not  signed  them  were  tl 
read,  and  the  list  was  remitted  to  the  joint  cc 


mittee,  with  powers  to  take  steps  to  obtain  the 
signatures  of  all  the  employers. 

Glasgow. — A seotion  of  the  Glasgow  brick- 
makers  have  struck  work  for  an  increase  of 
wages. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BILL. 

A deputation  from  the  Social  Science  and 
British  Medical  Associations  have  waited  upon 
the  president  of  the  local  Government  Board, 
relative  to  this  Bill,  to  ask  for  amendments  to  it. 
The  deputation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Corrance, 
M.P.,  who  mentioned  that  three  associations 
were  represented,  namely,  the  Social  Science, 
British  Medical,  and  Medical  Officers’  Associa- 
tions. The  main  points  were  the  question  of 
arrears;  of  local  authorities;  and  of  suitable 
and  proper  authorities.  They  thought  that  the 
success  of  the  Bill  must  be  of  greater  import- 
ance than  its  passing ; but  they  could  scarcely 
look  with  satisfaction  on  it  without  some  altera- 
tion. A memorial  was  then  read,  which  set 
set  forth  at  great  length  the  various  points  which  I 
needed  alteration,  and  concluded  by  requesting  I 
an  assurance  from  the  president  that  the  sanitary 
work  of  other  departments  of  central  adminis- 
tration might  be  consolidated  in  the  local  Govern- 
ment Board ; that  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
for  sanitary  purposes  might  be  revised  and 
strengthened,  and  that  a measure  might  be  in- 
troduced by  her  Majesty’s  Government  in  next 
session  for  the  consolidation  of  the  existing 
sanitary  laws  ; and  also  that  he  would  consent 1 
to  introduce  several  amendments  in  tho  Bill  now  1 
before  Parliament,  the  chief  points  being  that  I 
there  should  be  one  authoi-ity  instead  of  a . 
division  of  authority,  in  whom  should  be  I 
vested  the  power  of  directing  tho  administration  ' 
of  medical  relief,  who  should  appoint  officers 
of  health,  &c.,  and  that  a moiety  of  the  expense  1 
of  medical  and  scientific  officers,  and  of  sickness 
returns,  should  be  borne  by  the  national 
exchequer.  Several  members  of  the  deputation 
having  spoken,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  in  reply,  said  he 
could  not  affect  to  agree  with  the  views  which 
had  been  propounded,  because  he  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Ho  did  not 
think  the  time  had  come  for  consolidation.  After 
several  points  were  discussed,  Mr.  Stansfold  said, 
with  regard  to  the  power  he  proposed  to  take,  if 
they  read  the  clause  they  would  find  it  was  un- 
limited, for  he  did  not  mean  to  tie  his  hands  in 
that  respect,  but  to  proceed  tentatively,  and  he 
really  thought  as  practical  men  that  ought  to  be 
some  satisfaction  to  them.  As  to  the  medical 
officers  of  health,  the  Bill  had  been  misunder- 
stood. They  only  said  that  they  might  be  medical 
officers.  When  the  Bill  came  into  operation  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  would  be  mapped 
out  into  districts.  The  points  in  dispute  were  so 
complicated  that,  as  Mr.  Stansfeld  said,  it  was 
very  easy  to  misunderstand  them. 


COLOURING  YENEERS. 

Some  manufacturers  of  Germany,  who  had 
been  supplied  from  Paris  with  veneers  coloured 
throughout  their  mass,  were  necessitated  by  the 
late  war  to  produce  them  themselves.  Experi- 
ments iu  this  direction  gave  in  the  beginning 
colours  fixed  only  on  the  outside,  while  the  inside 
was  untouched,  until  the  veneers  were  soaked  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a solution  of  caustic  soda, 
containing  10  per  cent,  of  soda,  and  boiled  therein 
for  half  an  hour.  After  washing  them  with  suf- 
ficient water  to  remove  the  alkali,  they  may  be 
dyed  throughout  their  mass.  This  treatment 
with  soda  effects  a general  disintegration  of  the 
wood,  whereby  it  becomes  in  the  moist  state 
elastic  and  leather-like,  and  ready  to  absorb  the 
colour.  It  must  then,  after  dyeing,  be  dried 
between  sheets  of  paper,  and  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, to  retain  its  shape.  According  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  Journal,  veneers  treated  in  this 
way,  and  left  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a hot 
decoction  of  log-wood  (one  part  of  log-wood  to 
three  of  decoction),  removing  them  after  the 
lapse  of  that  time,  and,  after  drying  them  super- 
ficially, putting  them  into  a hot  solution  of 
copperas  (one  part  of  copperas  to  thirty  of 
water),  will,  after  twenty -four  hours,  become 
beautifully  and  completely  dyed  black. 

A solution  of  one  part  of  picric  acid  in  sixty  of 
water,  with  the  addition  of  so  much  ammonia  as  to 
become  pex-ceptible  to  the  nose,  dyes  the  veneers 
yellow,  which  colour  is  not  in  the  least  affected 
by  subsequent  varnishing. 

Coralline  dissolved  in  hot  water,  to  which  a 
little  caustic  soda  and  one-fifth  of  its  volume  of 


soluble  glass  has  been  added,  produces  rose 
colours  of  different  shades,  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  coralline  taken. 


IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Thames  Embankment  Bill. — Colonel  Wilson- 
Patten  brought  up  a report  from  the  -Standing 
Orders  Committee,  stating  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  Bill  those  orders  which 
had  not  been  complied  with  might  be  dispensed 
with,  but  that  the  Bill  should  not  be  read  a 
second  time  before  the  7th  of  May,  and  that 
fresh  notices  should  be  given  in  "the  London 
Gazette. 

Dwellings  for  the  Poor. — Lord  J.  Manners 
asked  the  hon.  member  for  Truro  whether  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  directed  his 
attention  to  providing  dwellings  for  the  poorer 
classes,  in  place  of  those  cleared  away  to  effect 
metropolitan  improvements.  Colonel  Hogg 
replied  that  the  Board  were  considering  this 
question.  It  had  been  referred  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  and  the  solicitor  had  been 
instructed  to  draft  a clause  which  he  trusted 
would  meet  the  requirements. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

TnE  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Institution 
was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  165,  Aldersgate- 
street,  Mr.  George  Plucknett  (Messrs.  Cubitt  & 
Co.),  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  the 
chair. 

The  balance-sheet  showed  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  annual  subscriptions  for  the  past  year 
of  131.  13s.,  and  in  the  interest  x’ceeived  on 
invested  funds  of  41.  7s.,  but  a decrease  in  the 
amount  of  donations  of  241.  18s.  The  wliole 
income  was  2731. 15s.  3d.,  the  amount  granted  in 
relief  931.  6s.  8d.,  and  the  cost  of  management 
611.  14s.  3d.  An  addition  of  2001.  to  the  invested 
funds  during  the  year  had  brought  them  up  to 
1,0001.,  of  which  6001.  belong  to  the  relief  fund, 
and  4001.  to  the  orphan  fund.  Two  widows  and  one 
incapacitated  clerk  had  been  added  to  the  list  of 
pensioners,  but  the  latter  had  died  shortly  after 
his  election ; the  committee,  acting  under  rule  5, 
allowing  his  widow  one-half  her  husband’s  pen- 
sion until  her  election  for  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  Plucknett,  in  moving  that  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet  be  received  and  adopted,  said  he  wished  to  con- 
gratulate the  Institution  on  the  progress  made  during  tha 
last  four  years.  Ho  trusted  this  might  become  a much 
larger  institution,  and  be  able  to  relieve  all  the  applica- 
tions made  to  it,  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  looking 
over  some  very  early  papers  connected  with  the  Builders' 
Benevolent  Institution,  he  observed  that  their  expecta- 
tions were  very  small,  being  at  first  confined  to  the  hope 
of  relieving  three  applicants,  then  six,— now  they  annually- 
assisted  forty  or  fifty,  and  possessed  large  invested  funds. 
It  required  men  earnest  in  the  work  to  carry  on  such  an 
institution,  and  such  men  they  had  in  the  present  officers, 
who  he  thought  deserved  much  praise  for  tho  economical 
way  in  which  the  society  was  worked,  and  for  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  shown  in  an  unselfish  cause,  the  Institution 
being  not  for  subscribers  only,  but  for  all  builders’  clerks. 
Being  a class  matter  the  area  in  which  to  look  for  support 
was  limited  ; but  although  the  same  persons  were  applied 
to  over  and  over  again,  yet  the  largo  builders  of  London 
could  be  fairly  appealed  to,  as  the  employers  depended 
upon  the  clerks  aud  vice  versa.  He  should  be  glad  lo  sea 
more  of  the  clerks  becomo  subscribers,  as  it  would  show 
their  appreciation  of  a cause  for  the  benefit  of  their  class, 
and  a constancy  of  income  from  annual  subscriptions  was 
the  best. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hauneu  (of  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannon) 
followed  with  an  expression  of  the  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion it  bad  given  him  to  have  been  connected  with  this 
young  institution  as  presideut  during  last  year.  Having 
been  a builder's  clerk  himself,  he  sympathised  with  those 
who  had  established  aud  worked  it  so  successfully.  It 
had  derived  great  advantage  from  the  previous  president- 
ships of  Messrs.  Heushaw  and  Stirling.  He  knew  no  one 
who  had  such  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
such  institutions  as  Mr.  Plucknett,  and  he  heartily  con- 
gratulated the  committee  upon  the  prospect  of  being 
under  such  good  direction  for  the  ensuing  year. 

ill-.  G.  S.  Pritchard  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
retiring  officers,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Hall. 

The  erection  of  fresh  officers  for  tho  current  year  aud 
other  formal  business  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
meeting,  which  concluded  withui  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Plucknott. 


BILSTON  TOWN  HALL  AND  FREE 
LIBRARY. 

The  foundation  stones  of  the  new  town -hall  and 
free  library  for  Bilston,  now  in  progress,  have 
been  laid.  The  site  is  that  of  the  old  post-office, 
and  once  adjacent  buildings,  at  the  junction  of 
Church-street  and  Wolverhampton  new  road. 
The  new  building  will  have  a frontage  to  the 
'Wolverhampton -road  of  95  ft.,  and  on  the  return 
front  of  74  ft.  They  will  be  erected  with  brick, 
stone-faced.  The  town-hall  will  afford  accom- 
modation on  the  ground-floor  for  the  Town  Com* 
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missioners,  committee-rooms,  with  waiting-room, 
town-clerk’s,  surveyor’s,  and  collector’s  offices. 
On  the  first-floor  will  be  a large  room,  70  ft.  by 
43  ft.,  for  public  meetings,  with  oi'cliestra  gallery 
in  the  west  end,  and  several  retiring-rooms.  The 
public  entrance  to  the  town-hall  will  be  carried 
up  as  a tower,  forming  a prominent  feature  on 
approaching  the  buildings  from  Oxford-street. 
The  free  library  buildings,  although  uniform  in 
frontage  with  the  town-hall,  will  be  distinct 
therefrom.  The  entrance  will  be  from  the 
Wolverhampton-road,  and  the  accommodation  on 
the  ground-floor  will  be — reading-room,  36  ft.  by 
20  ft.  10  in.,  and  library,  20  ft.  by  17  ft.  6 in. ; 
and  on  the  first  and  second  floors  will  be  class- 
rooms. There  will  also  be  in  the  town-hall  a 
porter’s  residence.  The  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ings is  5,000?.,  of  which  1,300?.  is  the  portion  of 
the  free  library.  Mr.  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, is  the  architect;  and  Mr. Nelson,  of  Dudley, 
the  builder. 


SILVER  WORK. 

Messrs.  Elkington  & Co.  have  recently 
produced  a remarkable  work,  in  repoussd 
silver,  relieved  by  steel  damascened  with  gold, 
allegorical  of  Music  and  Poetry.  It  is  of 
large  size,  and  includes  a vase  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  upon  a long  plateau  : upon  one  side 
of  the  vase,  are  four  of  the  Muses,  and  upon  the 
obverse  the  other  five.  The  summit  of  this  vase 
bears  two  Genii.  At  the  sides  of  the  vase, 
seated  in  recumbent  attitudes,  are  placed  draped 
female  figures,  who  represent  Music  and  Poetry. 
Bas-reliefs, — Pegasus  occupying  one  ; the  other, 
a winged  Griffin,  carrying  the  Genius  of  Imagi- 
nation ; masks,  and  other  fanciful  emblems  and 
trophies,  complete  the  work.  When  we  say 
that  it  has  occupied  the  artist,  M.  Morel 
Ladeuil,  for  several  years,  and  is  valued  at 
6,000?.,  our  readers  will  have  some  idea  of  its 
importance,  especially  if  they  remember  the 
Milton  shield,  the  work  of  the  same  artist.  We 
must  go  farther,  however,  and  point  to  it  as  the 
most  important  work  of  its  kind  produced  in 
thiB  country,  exhibiting  artistic  genius  as  well 
as  skill  of  the  highest  order. 


THE  WORKS  OF  HERR  GULDENPFENN1G. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  held  on  Monday,  April  8th,  Herr 
Guldcnpfennig,  diocesan  architect  to  the  Bishop 
of  Paderbom,  was  elected  an  honorary  corre- 
sponding member  of  that  body.  Attention  has 
been  previously  called  to  the  works  of  Herr 
Guldenpfennig  in  this  journal,  as  well  as  in  a 
paper  read  last  November,  before  the  Institute, 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer.  In  a future  number  we 
shall  give  illustrations  of  buildings  carried  out 
from  this  gentleman’s  designs.  Mr.  Gulden- 
pfennig’s  works  are  in  the  Gothic  style ; and  the 
principal  buildings  upon  which  he  has  been,  or 
is  now  engaged,  are  the  following : — The 
restoration  of  Paderborn  Cathedral ; new  semi- 
nary at  Paderborn ; house  for  Herr  Mallinkrodt ; 
grange  and  chapel  for  the  Baron  von  Brenkin ; 
dwelling-houses  at  Paderborn,  Dortmund,  &c. ; 
churches  at  Paderborn,  Ruthen,  Ochsersleben, 
Biiderich,  Hoerde,  Wattenscliied,  and  Warbourg. 
The  churches  at  Paderborn,  Hoerde,  Biiderich, 
and  Wattenscliied,  are  important  cruciform 
buildings. 


GAS  FROM  WOOD. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Builder 
give  me  any  information,  through  the  medium  of 
your  journal,  on  the  subject  of  making  gas  from 
wood  ? I believe  it  is  manufactured  thus  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  and  am  desirous  of 
gaining  all  the  knowledge  in  the  matter  I can 
obtain.  Albert  Morse. 


FALLS  OF  STANDS. 

At  the  Bridgenorth  Steeplechases  the  grand 
stand  suddenly  gave  way,  and  about  150  of  its 
occupants  were  more  or  less  hurt. 

At  the  Lurgan  steeplechases,  which  took  place 
close  to  Belfast,  in  the  presence  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  people,  a stand  had  been  erected  by 
the  council  of  the  races,  and  a second  by  a 
private  speculation,  to  Which  admission  was  at 
the  cheapest  rate.  At  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  day’s  proceedings,  the  start  for  the 
Brownlow  Cup,  the  latter  stand  gave  way,  and 
all  the  people  upon  it  were  pitched  among  the 
debris.  Between  twenty-five  and  thirty  persons 
are  known  to  be  injured,  eight  or  nine  seriously, 


and  in  two  cases,  at  least,  it  is  believed  the  result 
will  be  fatal. 

As  mentioned  by  us  last  week,  a stand  erected 
to  witness  the  laying  of  the  chief  stone  of  a 
Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Kentish  Town  gave  way 
under  the  weight  of  the  crowd  upon  it,  and 
several  of  those  precipitated  sustained  serious 
injuries. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — The  following  architects  have  been 
invited  to  compete  for  the  schools  at  Old  Castle- 
street,  Whitechapel,  for  the  London  School 
Board  : — Messrs.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  Edward , 
Biven,  Francis  Chambers,  Haberslion  & Brock, 
Edward  C.  Robins,  and  John  Tarring  & Son. 

Conisborough,  Yorkshire. — Mr.  William  Watson, 
of  Wakefield  and  Doncaster,  has  been  appointed 
architect ; and  schools  for  600  children,  with 
master’s  house,  are  to  be  built. 


CAUTION  TO  BUILDERS. 

An  adjourned  case,  at  Worship-street,  under 
the  Buildings  Act,  came  on  for  hearing  before 
Mr.  Hannay,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  ult.,  in 
which  the  District  Surveyor  for  West  Hackney 
summoned  Mr.  Wm.  Townshend,  of  Greenwood- 
road,  for  the  penalty,  for  neglect  in  giving  notice 
before  the  commencement  of  works. 

The  magistrate,  after  hearing  the  evidence, 
fined  the  defendant  in  the  penalty  of  51.,  and 
costs. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  CITY 
OF  LONDON  UNION. 

The  new  offices  and  premises  in  Bartholo- 
mew-olose,  which  have  for  some  time  been  in 
course  of  erection,  for  the  City  of  London 
Union,  are  now  almost  finished.  The  building, 
which  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture, 
is  in  three  blocks,  namely,  the  office  block,  the 
Board-room  block,  and  the  recess  or  centre 
block.  The  first  two  stories  of  the  office  block 
are  of  Portland  stone,  the  remainder  being  of 
brick,  with  Portland  stone  dressings  ; and  the 
recess  block  is  similarly  constructed,  but  finished 
with  a pavement,  upon  which  appears  the  City 
arms.  The  Board-room  is  gained  from  the  centi'al 
hall  by  a moulded  spandrel  staircase  of  stone, 
and  there  is  a similar  staircase  from  the  Board- 
room  to  the  committee-rooms.  Mr.  W.  Hudson 
is  the  architect;  the  builders  being  Messrs. 
Hill  & Sons. 


THE  KEEP  OF  MIDDLEHAM  CASTLE. 

Although  the  size  and  extent  of  Middleham 
Castle  are  but  moderate  for  the  figure  it  has 
made  in  local  story,  and  the  rank  and  power  of 
the  succession  of"  great  barons  who  built,  aug- 
mented, and  have  inhabited  it,  it  is  in  itself  a 
remarkable  building,  and  presents  much  of  anti- 
quarian interest.  It  is  placed  on  the  southern 
edge  of  the  town  of  Middleham,  and  a little 
above  it.  Its  immediate  position  presents  no 
great  natural  advantages,  but  for  the  general 
defence  of  Wensley  Dale  it  is  not  ill  chosen, 
standing  between  the  Yore  and  the  Cover,  about 
a mile  and  a half  above  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams. 

In  plan  Middleham  is  rectangular,  composed 
of  a keep  about  100  ft.  north  and  south,  by 
80  ft.  east  and  west,  and  to  the  base  of  its 
parapet  about  55  ft.  high,  which  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  an  enceinte,  also  rectangular,  210  ft. 
north  and  south  by  190  ft.  east  and  west,  so 
that  the  area  of  its  only  ward  is  but  limited. 
The  enceinte  is  a curtain  wall,  about  30  ft.  high. 
At  its  north-west  and  south-east  angles  it  has 
rectangular  towers  of  slight  external  projection, 
which  rise  above  the  curtain.  Its  south-west 
angle  is  capped  by  a drum  tower  of  three 
stages,  and  on  the  north  face,  but  at  its  north- 
east angle,  is  the  gatehouse,  rectangular,  of 
slight  projection,  but  four  stages  high,  base- 
ment included.  The  east  curtain  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Upon  the  south  and  west  curtains  are 
many  exterior  projections,  buttresses,  and  near 
the  centre  of  each  a rectangular  tower.  The 
domestic  buildings  were  chiefly  placed  against 
the  curtains  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides, 
and  thus  the  ward  is  reduced  to  a mere  passage 
between  these  buildings  and  the  keep. 

The  gatehouse  is  about  25  ft.  deep  by  50  ft. 
broad.  It  has  in  its  exterior  front  a central 
portal,  round-headed,  beneath  a pointed  arch  of 
relief.  Tliis  is  flanked  by  buttresses,  2 ft.  broad 
by  1 ft.  deep,  and  the  adjacent  angles  of  the 


building  are  supported  by  similar  buttresses, 
two  being  set  on  each.  At  the  first  story  these1 
pass  into  a single  buttress,  which  caps  the 
angle,— a pleasing  arrangement,  giving  variety 
to  the  outline.  The  entrance  vault,  like  the- 
gateway,  is  round-headed,  with  ribs  for  doors, 
and  it  has  a single  portcullis  groove  at  its  inner 
end.  It  is  all  of  one  date,  and  in  the  Decorated 
style.  This  gatehouse,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
ward  generally,  are  Decorated,  and  require  far 
more  examination  than  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  bestow  upon  them. 

The  Keep  is  reinforced  at  the  four  angles  by 
broad,  flat  capping  buttresses,  of  variable  breadth 
and  projection,  and  which,  no  doubt,  rose  above 
the  battlement  into  rectangular  turrets.  The 
buttress  on  the  north-east  angle  has  a breadth  of 
26  ft.  on  the  north  and  a projection  of  7 ft.,  and 
to  the  east  a breadth  of  16  ft.,  and  a projection 
of  1 ft.  It  contains  the  chamber  commimicatiug 
with  the  battlement  of  the  outer  gate  of  the 
barbican,  and  below  is  solid.  The  buttress  on 
the  north-west  angle  has  to  the  north  a breadth 
of  22  ft.  and  a projection  of  3 ft.,  and  to  the 
west  a breadth  of  12  ft.  and  depth  of  1 ft.  On 
the  south-west  angle  the  breadth  of  the  west 
face  is  14  ft.,  and  of  the  south  11  ft.,  and  the 
depth  of  each  is  1 ft. 

The  south-east  angle,  as  at  Rochester,  contains 
the  staircase.  It  has  no  projection  on  the  east 
face,  being  covered  by  the  bai-bican.  On  the  south 
its  breadth  is  20  ft.,  and  its  depth  6 ft.  This 
alone  preserves  the  remains  of  a turret  above 
the  battlements.  Excepting  the  stair-turret,, 
the  angles  of  the  keep  seem  solid  below,  though 
worked  into  chambers  on  the  first  floor. 

There  are  also  projections  on  the  west  and 
south  wall.  That  on  the  west  has  a depth  of 
12  ft.,  and  a breadth  of  18  ft.  The  lower  story- 
is  broken  away ; it  was  hollow,  and  looks  as 
though  meant  for  a gigantic  cesspit.  The  upper  , 
part  hangs  unsupported  save  by  the  cohesion  of 
its  cement,  and  greatly  needs  conservation.  This 
turret  is  about  51  ft.  from  the  north  end,  and 
31  ft.  from  the  south.  The  projection  on  the  ] 
south  wall  is  12  ft.  broad,  and  8 ft.  deep.  It  is 
placed  24  ft.  from  the  west,  and  44  ft.  from  the 
east  angle,  coinciding  with  the  partition-wall 
within.  This  turret  is  hollow,  and  forms  a great  ? 
shaft  for  garderobes  in  the  upper  stories.  In  its 
face,  at  the  ground  level  is  a round-headed  arch,  I 
of  3 ft.  opening,  and  4 ft.  high,  the  outlet  of  the  ’ 
sewer,  but  above  ground.  These  two  turrets  at 
present  cease  at  the  level  of  the  parapet,  but 
probably  rose  sufficiently  above  it  to  cover  a garde-  ( 
robe.  The  keep  has  a plinth  on  the  north,  west,  jj 
and  south  sides.  The  east  face  is  covered  by  the  J 
barbican.  The  walls  are  about  9 ft.  thick. 

The  keep  has  a basement  floor  at  the  ground  I 
level,  and  a first  or  state  floor,  and  on  the  east  I 
side  an  upper  floor.  It  is  divided  by  a wall  9 ft.  I 
thick  into  two  unequal  parts,  that  to  the  east  I 
being  29  ft.,  and  that  to  the  west  24  ft.  broad,  j 
each  being  about  84  ft.  long.  A well  stair  12  ft.  1 
diameter,  ascended  in  the  south-east  angle  from 
the  basement  to  the  battlements,  lighted  by 
loops,  and  with  doors  to  each  floor. 

The  east  chamber  into  which  this  stair  opens  j 
by  a large  and  apparently  round-headed  door,  j 
now  broken,  was  vaulted  in  two  lines,  resting  j 
upon  five  cylindrical  piers,  about  3 ft.  6 in.  each  I 
in  diameter,  and  averaging  14  ft.  from  centre  to 
centre.  The  vault  seems  to  have  been  a barrel,  1 
groined.  At  each  end  were  two  square-headed'  j 
loops,  high  above  the  floor  with  stepped  recesses.  ] 
The  east  wall  contains  only  three  square  lockers,  | 
and  the  door  of  the  staircase.  The  west  or  par- 1 
tition-wall  side  is  pierced  by  five  openings,  about  1 
4 ft.  broad,  and  round-headed,  three  to  the  north,  I 
and  two  to  the  south  of  the  thick  solid  central  J 
part.  Probably  these  were  introduced  to  lighten  I 
the  work,  and  all  but  one  or  two  thinly  walled  I 
up.  One  must  have  been  a doorway,  as  front  1 
the  eastern  lay  the  only  communication  with  the  I 
western  chamber. 

The  western  chamber  seems  to  have  been! 
spanned  by  a single  vault,  apparently  slightly  j 
pointed  and  groined  in  six  bays.  In  each  end  is  1 
a single  square-headed  loop.  On  the  west  side  1 
are  seven  loops,  the  central  part  being  occupied  I 
by  the  unpierced  rear  wall  of  the  turret  already  I 
described. 

First  floor,  east  side.  This  was  evidently  the 
hall.  It  is  very  lofty,  and  in  its  north  end  is  a t: 
round-headed  window  of  2 ft.  opening,  and  7 ft. 
high  to  the  springing.  In  the  south  end  are  two 
similar  windows,  but  about  14  ft.  long,  and  a 
curious  water- drain  between  them  and  the  door. 
This,  the  door  from  the  stair,  is  plain  round- 
headed,  and  of  6 ft.  opening.  Close  north  of  it 
is  a similar  door,  of  7 ft.  opening,  quite  plain,  and 
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chapel.  The  staircase  was  about  9 ft.  broad, 
and  45  ft.  or  50  ft.  long  to  the  vestibule. 
It  seems  to  have  been  protected  by  a side 
wall,  reducing  the  actual  stair  - breadth  to 
(say)  5 ft.  or  G ft.,  and  to  have  been  either 
vaulted  or  roofed  with  timber.  Its  lower  gate 
must  have  opened  beneath  a small  tower,  the 
battlements  of  which  were  reached  from  the 
chamber  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  keep. 
About  half-way  up  the  staircase,  past  what,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  wall,  seems  to  have  been  a 
second  gate,  in  the  keep  wall  is  a large  cavity 
capable  of  holding  comfortably  twenty  men, 
evidently  as  a guard  in  case  the  entrance  should 


work  may  remain ; but  this  part  of  the  fortress 
was  completely  recast  by  the  Neviles,  who 
married  the  Fitz-Ranulph  heiress,  and,  no  doubt, 
either  by  Robert,  called  the  Peacock  of  the 
North,  who  had  Middleham,  &c.,  from  his  grand- 
mother, and  who  died  before  5 Ed.  II.,  1331,  or 
by  Ralph,  Lord  Nevile  of  Raby,  his  brother  and 
successor,  who  died  41  Ed.  III.,  1367. 

__  Of  the  later  residence  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
lork  (Rich.  III.)  the  traces  are  the  large  window 
opening  on  the  west  face  of  the  keep,  and  per- 
haps the  upper  story  on  the  east  side  of  the 
same  budding,  and  certain  details  added  to  the 
ard. 


without  a portcullis.  This  is  the  main  entrance, 
and  opens  from  the  barbican  tower.  Beyond 
this  is  a short  window,  and  then  three  long 
ones,  like  those  at  the  north  end,  so  arranged 
as  to  open  clear  of  the  exterior  barbican  stair. 

The  west  wall  has  an  opening  at  each  end,  the 
bulk  of  the  wall  being  solid.  The  northern  of  the 
two  openings  was  probably  the  great  door  of 
passage  between  the  rooms ; the  southern  com- 
municated with  the  garderobe  in  the  south  wall. 

In  the  north-east  angle  is  a very  curious  mural 
chamber,  12  ft.  east  and  west,  by  9 ft.  north 
and  south,  vaulted  in  a single  groined  bay, 
round-headed,  and  springing  from  half-octagon 
brackets  in  the  angles,  each  the  cap  of  a detached 
shaft,  now  removed.  In  the  north  wall  are  two, 
and  in  the  east  one  loop.  A door  in  the  south 
wall  opens  into  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  and  one 
in  the  east  wall  passes  obliquely  through  the  wall, 
and  evidently  led  to  the  battlements  of  the  outer 
gate  of  the  barbican,  over  the  foot  of  its  stair- 
case. This  room  is  much  broken,  but  its  fittings 

fmj  original,  and  late  Norman.  If  the  hall  had  It  rose  about  two-thinjs  of  the  height  of  the  n followed  byRalfdChia  son,  and  he  by  RoS 
1 a fireplace  in  masonry,  it  was  in  the  west  waU,  keep,  and  is  divided  into  a basement  or  sub.,  Fitz.Ralph,  oi-  Kalnlph  who  married  Berta 

thonhSl'™°rooMreInorWl  i « " f ' ’ h°W  ! 2®“’  an  cr j-pt,  and  a chapel  and  vestibule  niece  of  Rannlph  de  Glanvill,  and  is  the  reputed 

the  hall  was  ioofed ; possibly  the  original  cover-  floor.  hmld,..-  nf  MirlHloho™  noi  o 1 1 o 

ing  was  a high-pitched  roof,  with  the  battlements  The  basement  is  at  the  ground  level  Next  Rich  I P 1191>  2 and  3 

above,  but  at  present  the  side  walls  carry  a table,  the  keep,  or,  rather,  next  the  solid  mass  of  I Rannlph  Fits.Robert  was  the  founder  of 
with  corbels of  a plain .billot  moulding,  on  which  masonry  which  supports  the  stairs  and  vestibule,  Ooverhnm  Abbey,  "Near  his  manor-house  of 

an  upper  wal  .about , 1- ft.  high,  is  advanced  G in.  , is  the  sub-crypt,  20  ft.  north  and  south,  by  21  ft.  i Middleham,"  and  was  there  buried  in  1251 

In  those  walls  are  largo  window  openings,  rath]  east  and  west.  Beyond,  that  is  east  of  it,  a passage  I (31  Don.  III.),  lcavim-  Ralph  Fitz-Ranulph  his 
segmental  arches  three  on  each  side  winch  runs  right  through  the  budding,  5 ft.  broad,  with  son.  who  appears  to  hove  been  lord  of  Middle 

must  have  opened  clear  of  the  roof  of  the  west  a door  at  each  end;  and  beyond  this  are  the  ham  Mai 


bo  forced.  Higher  up,  where  the  stairca  w landed  Middieliam  was  a part  of  the  broad  territory 
on  the  vestibule,  there  seems  to  have  been  a j grouted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Alan  Fermnmt  the 
third  door.  j founder  of  Richmond  Castle,  and  lord  of  that 

the  vestibule  is  part  of  the  second  floor  of  the  | extensive  honour,  stepping  thus  into  the  seat  of 
usual  rectangular  barbican  tower  built  against  the  English  Earl  Edwin,  which  he  shifted  from 
the  keep,  about  12  fc.  from  the  south  end  of  the  the  adjacent  Gilling.  His  younger  son,  Ribald 
east  face.  Tins  tower  measures  about  33  ft.  1 had  Middleham  for  his  especial  lordship,  by  the 
north  and  south,  and  about  48  ft.  east  and  west.  ! gift  of  the  second  Alan,  his  brother.  Ribald 


. , ...  , , , „ . r ii  iuuubu,  uu  Lins  ; nau  miciuie 

no  corbels  for  principals,  and  no  holes  for  main  side,  by  the  barbican  tower,  and  from  this  1271.  It  a 


and 

Ralph  died  (55  Heu.  III.) 
by  an  inquisition  under  the 


i“i‘  ^hlfthZn  table  ea0U  f®  i a d°°,r  “ in‘“  th“  'shh-rajpU  This  I mmo  of  Peter“7rSavoy,“ttatStotan' wu»  I 

much  aOTrt  wiri,  daS|r°0?l  "a%v‘l,lltea  m ‘7>H»m  ia  hays,  fee  owing  suit  of  court  to  the  honour  of  Rich- 

much  apart,  neatly  stopped  with  ashlar,  as  ; springing  from  a central  1 me  of  three  columns  mond.  18  Ed.  I.,  Maria  de  Nevile  is  styled 

und? roof  ^Mifh  bfn  ™moved’  j now  ©°ne-  The  ^ch  gables  show  that  the  vault , Domina  de  Middleham,  and  13  Ed.  II.  she  had 

and  a roof  oi  high  pitch  introduced.  However  j was  round-headed.  In  the  south  wall  at  the  the  manor.  She  lived  till  14  Ed  II  113201 
of  side,  west  end  is  a well-stair  lending  to  the  upper  having  held  Middleham  for  life, 
wads  are  clearlj  additmnal,  and  belonged  to  a , crypt,  and  the  only  way  to  it.  The  snb-ervpt  is,  Their  son  was  Ralph  Nevile  wlio  died  5 Eel  III 
second  floor.  Altogether  the  history  of  tins  roof  , lighted  by  two  small  round-lieadod  Nurmnu  win.  (1331),  and  who  appears  in  an  inquisition 
is  very  obscure  and  demands  a close  local  m-  ; dows  in  each  of  the  two  open  faces,  one  on  each  | (1  Ed.  III.)  as  holtlim-  Middleham  Manor  and 
STM  I fitAr,  ^ plai“  b“ttreS3-  3 «•  i ?«%■  ->  *<**&  Nevile,  tho  Peacock  of 


not  at  a , level  to  suit  a second  floor,,  nor  con- 
sistent with  a high-pitched  roof. 

First  floor,  west  side.  Iu  the  north  end  js  a 
round-headed  window’,  2 ft.  opening,  by  7 ft. 
high,  and  a door  into  a now  inaccessible  mural 
chamber  in  the  north-west  angle.  At  the  south 
end  arc  two  similar  window’s,  and  a door  into  a 
chamber  in  the  south-west  angle.  In  the  east 
wall  are  the  two  broken  doorways  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  broken  tunnels  of  two,  if  not  of 
three  large  fireplaces,  the  shafts  of  which,  much 
broken,  still  rise  clear  of  the  roof.  The  fire- 
places are  gone,  and  the  wrall  has  been  much 
patched  recently  to  give  it  support.  There  are 
two  rather  curious  lockers  in  this  wall.  In  the 
west  wall  there  seem  to  have  been  four  round- 
headed  windows  of  2 ft.  opening,  and  7 ft.  high, 
and  near  the  middle  is  a door  opening  into 
the  middle  buttress  tower,  w’hich  contains  two 


br2^  3 afc'  deep'  I the  North,  bad  from  his  grandmother  the  castle 

I he  first  floor,  or  upper  crypt,  extended  east-  j and  manor  of  Middleham.  He  died,  without  issue, 
ward  over  the  passage  the  whole  length  of  the  j before  liis  father,  leaving  Ralph  his  brother  and 
in  jP8?*  ami  ,raS  20  f.6,  broad’  and  probably  heir,  who  died  41  Ed.  III.  This  Ralph,  Lord 
-H)  It.  long  inside.  This  also  was  vaulted,  but  Nevile  of  Raby,  took  a very  active  part  in  all 
t le  vault  spanned  the  whole  breadth,  and  formed  [ the  public  transactions  of  his  time,  both  in  war 
two  bays  only.  The  ribs  of  the  groining  sprang  and  peace.  He  died  seized  of  the  castle  and 
trom  halt-round  mural  pilasters.  In  the  north  j manor  of  Middleham,  and  was  the  first  layman 
wall,  near  the  east  end,  is  a fireplace.  This  floor  | buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham, 
had  no  communication  with  that  above  it.  It  The  next  lord  was  John,  his  son,  also  a great 
was  not  uncommon  tor  the  basement  of  the  soldier  and  diplomatist.  He  died  12  Rich  II  . 
barbican  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  keep,  I 1388,  leaving  Ralph,  his  son  and  heir,  who  added 
and  to  be  entered,  as  here,  by  an  outer  door  of  j to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  family,  and  also 
its  own.  held  the  castle,  manor,  and  lordship  of  Middle- 

the  second  floor  of  the  barbican  contained  the  bam  at  his  death  in  4 Hen.  VI.,  1 125.  John,  son 

* 123,  who  was 
Earl  of  West- 

ti.  • , , ,,  -a  - - j Middleham, 

It  is  about  -0  it.  north  and  south  by  however,  had  passed  to  Richard  Nevile,  Earl  of 


, I rt  , . J IS.  lull  111  dUU 

chambers  of  unequal  size  These  are  not  acces-  , 9 ft.  east  and  west,  the  entrance  stair  arriving  at  I Salisbury,  son  of  Earl  Raich  who  died  4 Hon  vf 

of 
the 

direct  passage  from  tlm  w»n.K  ! "r,?  ' At-  L,J1'rK’  anu  , eari  wuo’  *eu-  VI.,  marched  with  4,000 


fri,  . . ° 6 110  n0t  app6ar  *°  be  any  I MMwall*  of  the  barbican  are,  no  doubt,  mainly  i Crown.  Sir  John  fell  at  Towton,  1 Ed.  IV.,  and 
original,  though  tho  vaulting  of  the  snb.orypt  | Iris  son  Ralph  became  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
and  or.vpt  may  have  been  renewed.  The  chapel  ; But  Middleham  remained  in  the  Crown, 
probably  replaces  an  earlier  building. 


galleries  in  the  wall. 

This  west  chamber  was  probably  divided  by  a 
brattice,  and  the  north  part  used  as  a with- 
drawing-room  from  th<5  hall.  There  does  not 


appear  to  have  been  ; 


At  Middleham,  then  in  charge  of  Nevile,  Arch- 


«i  ooormri  Anno  i , “*v  "uim  uisiiuji  ui  i uik,  mu  warn  iv.  was  connnea  ov 

It  is,  however  curious  that  there  shSiHd  b ‘t  I f b°  enCeint.e. wa^,  save  a s%bt  ditch,  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  prelate’s  brother. 
’ ■ ’ „ , th_Cie  Sh°uld  b®  . ”°  which  traces  remain  on  the  soutlTide  only.  On  Edward  escaped  when  hunting  in  the  nark. 


corbels,  nor  any  of  the  usual  indications  of  tho 
principals  of  au  ordinary  open  roof.  In  each 
side  wall,  high  up,  is  a row  of  holes,  about  9 in. 
square  and  18  in.  from  centre  to  centre,  so  that 
probably  the  roof  was  flat,  or,  at  any  rate,  was 
composed  of  heavy  rafters,  without  principals. 

1 lie  east  face  of  the  keep  was  occupied  by  the 
barbican  or  tower  of  entrance,  and  which,  as 
was  not  uncommon,  contained  the  chapel. 

The  approach  seems  to  have  been,  as  at 
Rochester,  Scarborough,  and  elsewhere,  by  a 
flight  of  stone  siepg’built  against  the  wall,  com- 
mencing, in  this  case,  about  10  ft.  from  its 
northern  end,  and  rising  about  20  ft.  to  a 
| vestibule,  upon  which  opened,  right  and  left, 
the  great  door  of  the  keep,  and  that  of  the 


,,  - only.  On  Edward  escaped  when  hunting  in  the  park, 

the  east,  a field  road  has  superseded  the  ditch,  ! After  Barnet  the  castle  was  granted  to  Richard 
as  have  some  modem  buildings  on  the  west  side.  | Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  male 
I here  is  no  present  trace  of  either  ditch  or  j heirs  of  the  Marquis  Montagu,  Warwick’s  brother, 
drawbridge  on  the  north  or  town  front.  | Richard  was  much  here;  raised  the  rectory  to  a 

ihe  keep  is  built  of  coursed  rubble,  with  deanery,  with  a view  to  the  foundation  of  a col- 
ashlar  groins  and  dressings.  The  Decorated  and  lege  ; and  here  his  son  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales 
later  work  is  mostly  of  excellent  ashlar.  1 was  born.  After  Richard’s  death,  Middleham  fell 

As  regards  the  age  of  the  several  parts  of  the  j to  the  Crown,  and  was  leased  to  various  pex-sons. 
castle,  the  keep  is  plainly  late  Norman,  and,  i Finally  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  Littleton 
likely  enough  the  work  of  Robert  Fitz-Ranulph.  J ancestor  of  the  present  owner,  General  Wood. 
Lord  of  Middleham,  in  1190  ; and  to  his  imme-  J Recently  the  keep  has  been  partially  cleared  of 
diate  descendants  are  certainly  due  the  earlier  rubbish,  and  some  of  the  most  dangerous  portions 
alterations,  especially  the  chapel,  before  the  have  been  underpinned  ; but  a little  more  assist- 
extinction  of  the  family,  in  12ol.  ance  of  tho  same  character  is  much  needed,  to 

nf  n°Mbt  the  extTorward  1S  bmIfc  on  the  side  ! save  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
or  a Norman  enceinte,  and  some  of  the  original  | ruin  from  destruction.  G.  T.  C. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  CHAPEL  AND 
SCHOOL,  THAME. 

This  building  was  opened  for  public  worship 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  It  is  in  the  Geometric 
tyle,  and  the  materials  of  construction  are  local 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Randall  & Saunders  for  the  dressings. 

The  internal  dimensions  of  the  chapel  are 
32  ft.  10  in.  by  62  ft.  0 in.,  in  addition  to  the 
organ  recess  at  the  back. 

The  accommodation,  inclusive  of  an  end 
gallery,  is  for  450  adults.  The  minister’s  desk 
is  on  a raised  semicircular  platform  in  front  of 
the  organ.  The  two  seats  immediately  near  the 
platform  follow  its  curve.  The  ceiling  line  is 
about  one-third  down  the  roof.  In  the  centre 
the  height  is  34  ft.  9 in.,  and  at  the  sides  22  ft. 
The  roof  principals  are  visible  below  the  ceiling 
line,  and  they,  as  well  as  all  other  visible  wood- 
work, are  stained  and  varnished.  Simple  dis- 
temper enrichments  are  introduced  round  the 
window-heads,  organ  recess,  and  ceiling  panels. 
The  lighting  is  by  ten  gas  pendants. 

The  space  under  the  chapel  is  appropriated  to 
a school,  32  ft.  10  in.  by  51  ft.  6 in.;  a class- 
room, 13  ft.  4 in.  bj-  17  ft.  ; a minister’s  vestry, 
9 ft.  4 in.  by  11  ft.  9 in. ; and  the  vault  for  heat- 
ing apparatus.  The  chapel  floor  being  6 ft.  above 
the  ground  level,  every  part  of  the  basement  is 
light  and  well  ventilated. 

The  heating  is  effected  by  Hadcn’s  warm-air 
system. 

The  total  cost  of  chapel  and  school,  exclusive 
of  site,  but  including  heating,  lighting,  and 
fencing,  will  be  about  1,5001. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  F.  Poult  on. 


CAMBERWELL  NEW  VESTRY  HALL. 

We  publish  in  our  present  number  a view  and 
plan  of  the  ground-floor  of  proposed  Vestry  Hall 
for  Camberwell.  This  design  was  selected  in 
open  competition.  The  style  is  French  Italian, 
and  the  principal  front  facing  the  Peckham  High- 
road will  be  executed  in  stone.  The  building 
throughout  will  be  of  fireproof  construction.  On 
the  first  floor  are  arranged  two  committee-rooms 
in  the  front.  The  Vestry  Hall,  47  ft.  by  42  ft., 
is  placed  at  the  rear,  and  lighted  by  means  of  a 
skylight  aud  side  windows. 

The  awkward  nature  of  the  site,  aud  the  spe- 
cific requirements  of  the  Vestry,  arc  urged  as 
reasons  for  the  shape  of  some  of  the  rooms  : wo 
seriously  recommend  a revision  notwithstand- 
ing. 

The  estimated  cost  is  8,0001. : tenders  for  the 
works  are  about  to  be  sent  in. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward  Power. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOLS,  THAME. 
Mr.  Potjlton,  Architect. 


CAMBERWELL  NEW  VESTRY  HALL. Plan  of  Ground  Floor. 


\MBERWELL  VESTRY  HALL. — .Mr.  Edward  Power.  Arcditrc 
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REREDOS  IN  PED1IORE  CHURCH,  NEAR 
STOURBRIDGE. 

This  church,  which  has  recently  been  rebuilt, 
has  just  now  received  a reredos,  after  a design 
by  Mr.  F.  Preedy,  of  London,  architect.  The 
principal  part  of  the  reredos  is  of  a light- 
coloured  alabaster,  which  material  forms  the 
background  above  the  level  of  the  table,  and  in 
which  is  worked  a series  of  canopies,  supported 
by  coloured  Irish  marble  shafts,  and  containing 
sculptured  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  the 
latter  being  of  a whiter  tint  than  the  ground- 
work. The  central  and  most  conspicuous  object 
is  the  Agnus  Dei  standing  on  the  Mount  of 
Paradiso,  and  from  beneath  his  feet  issue  the 
four  mystic  streams ; this  panel,  and  one  on 
either  side  of  it,  containing  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  and  other  symbolic  ornaments,  are 
worked  in  Venetian  mosaic,  on  gold  grounds  of 
the  same  material;  as  are  also  other  smaller 
panels  in  the  sides  of  the  reredos,  representing 
the  sacred  monograms,  and  other  emblems,  on 
blue  and  red  grounds.  The  lower  part  at  the 
sides  of  the  table  is  built  in  bands  of  Caen 
stone  and  alabaster,  the  stone  inlaid  in  orna- 
mental patterns,  with  coloured  marbles  and 
cements. 

The  carving,  inlay,  stone,  and  alabaster  work 
has  been  successfully  executed  by  Mr.  Boulton, 
of  Cheltenham,  carver.  The  mosaic  work  is 
from  the  architect’s  studio.  The  reredos  (as 
explained  on  a brass  plate  placed  in  the  side  wall 
of  the  chancel)  has  been  erected  by  Miss  Hunt, 
a former  parishioner,  but  now  of  Brookfield, 
Bellbroughton. 


THE  THEORY  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

A lecture  was  lately  delivered  in  the  lecture- 
hall  of  Trinity  College  on  the  above  subject, 
during  which  the  lecturer,  Professor  Todhunter 
gave  expression  to  the  following,  seeming  to 
prove  that  the  Beautiful  was  merely  a theory, 
without  any  defined  or  known  laws  to  govern  its 
action, — a theory  very  disputable 

To  some  extent-  ' (said  the  Professor)  “each  man  haB 
bis  own  ideas  of  beauty,  and  there  is  no  recognised 
authority  to  which  we  can  refer  for  guidance.  We  find, 
however,  an  approach  to  unanimity  in  all  ethical  judg- 
ments, and  in  ffisthetic  judgment  there  is  still  a greater 
approach  to  it.  The  testhetic  conscience  may  be  awakened 
and  convicted  of  sin,  just  as  the  ethical  conscience 
is  ; nun  the  more  aesthetic  men  arc,  tho  more  unani- 
mous m their  judgment  will  they  become.  It  would 
appear  that  there  is  a certain  catholicity  in  ideas  of 
'y’,ian'  v * ■ . “a  unsophisticated  min’d  may  appre- 
hend the  beautiful  when  fairly  confronted  with  it. 
J.  wo  categories  might  be  made  of  the  beautiful,— first 
and  colour;  second,  that  of  rhythm  aud 
% Phenomena  produced  in  us  by  a beautiful 
object  might  be  summed  up  in  one  word,— Joy.  Tho 
emotion  of  the  beautiful  has  something  of  a sympathetic 
character.  It  is  contemplative  instead  of  active.  It  has 
moreover,  as  Buskin  says,  an  element  of  worship  in  it’ 
and  underlying  the  delight  an  element  of  melancholy. 

" \°  a.bsor.b  things  useful  into  our  personality  ; 
weyv.i  n to  be  absorbed  into  the  beautiful  [in  what  way  U 
J":  beaut ilul  is  the  revelation  of  the  divine  purpose 
of'tbin'rV  ft*  Uf-y’  Ahe  gelation  of  the  chaotic  disorder 
disorder  which  tends  to  the  decay  of  all 
loveliness,  the  production  of  lower  and  lower  ' -- 


have  little  or  nothing  of  art  in  its  composition. 
The  same  object  or  objects  to  a professional 
eye  instead  of  creating  joy,  might  produce 
disgust.  Joy  is  not  the  consequence  of  be- 
holding the  beautiful,  except  in  a conditional  or 
limited  sense.  If  joy  is  experienced  by  the  true 
artistic  and  professional  eye,  the  work  may  be 
assumed  to  be  a work  of  merit  or  art,  but  if 
otherwise  the  emotion  is  felt,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  due  to  the  phenomenon  that  is  said  to  arise 
on  beholding  the  object  of  one’s  admiration  or 
joyousness.  A knowledge  of  the  laws,  the  pro- 
portions, the  harmony,  and  the  composition,  is 
necessary  before  we  can  pronounce  an  object 
artistically  beautiful  at  least. 


CHORLEY  NEW  TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  decided  about  these 
plans.  The  Improvement  Commissioners  have 
devoted  some  time  in  the  examination  of 
the  drawings,  and  have  held  several  meetings 
respecting  them ; but  they  have  been  unable 
to  come  to  a decision  upon  the  merits  of 
the  plans,  and  have  at  length  determined  upon 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  an  architect,  so  that 
it  is  expected  an  award  will  very  shortly  be 
made. 


" t0  be  absorbed  into  the  beautiful  [in  what  way  ?Y 
icautiful  is  the  revelation  of  the  divine  purpose  in 
e ugly,  the  revelation  of  the  chaotic  disorder 
ie  disorder  which  tends  to  the  decay  of  all 
S'/1 "“™'  ,5  production  of  lower  and  lower  types  ol 
n,,f’  relation  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  of  Satan. 
h!(T  e eautiful  and  the  sublime  express  different  ideas  iu 
inYiYi  f?1  ordo?  °.‘  things, — the  beautiful  may  be  rc- 
garde  l as  the  resolution  of  discord  ; the  sublime,  as  dis- 
ZlVZr}?*’  b*Ut  aueeest"’g  'ts  resolution.  The 

The  Professor  reminded  his  hearers  in  the 
beginning,  that  the  subject  was  one  of  the 
deepest  questions  in  metaphysics,  and  at  tho 
conclusion  he  gave  his  audience  an  instance  of 
the  difference  between  the  sublime  and  the 
grotesque  by  pointing  to  a portion  from  tho  Book 
ot  Job,,  and  comparing  it  with  a passage  from 
txoethe  s “ Faust.”  As  an  abstract  theory  or 
Berios  of  ideas  about  the  beautiful  in  nature 
the  passage  we  quote  of  the  lecturer  may 
be  good  enough,  accepting  the  old  and  common 
behei  that  ‘every  eye  forms  its  own  beauty,” 

! but  m the  matter  of  art  the  theory  of  the  Pro- 
fessor would  be  an  unsafe  theory.  And  in 
answer  to  him,  we  submit  that  there  is  a 
recognised  authority  or  authorities  for  guid- 
ance m the  matter  of  the  beautiful  in  relation  to 
art.  For  instance,  without  proportion  in  archi- 
tecture there  can  be  no  true  harmony,  and 
without  harmony  there  is  very  little  real  beauty 
A very  intelligent  and  even  learned  man  hi 
toiany  ways  may  have  a joy  excited  within 
Shim  at  beholding  a supposed  work  of  art: 
lit  may  be  a painting  or  it  may  be  an  actual 
Ibuilding.  In  common  parlance,  his  joy  may 
bnly  be  another  name  for  the  emotion  the 
supposed  grandeur  of  the  edifice  awakens  to 
;jais  senses.  Yet  the  building  or  the  painting  may 


COMPETITIONS. 

Trent  Bridge  Cricket  Ground. — In  tho  com- 
petition for  the  new  Cricket  Pavilion  for 
the  Trent  Bridge  Cricket  Ground  (the  famous 
Nottingham  Cricket  Club’s  home),  the  design 
submitted  by  Sir.  S.  Dutton  Walker  has  been 
selected. 

Tiverton  Land  Company. — The  Directors  of 
the  Tiverton  Land  and  Building  Company  having 
advertised  for  plans  for  laying  out  their  estate, 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
Town-hall,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir.  J.  H. 
Ainory,  SI.P.,  awarded  the  first  premium  of  20?. 
to  Sir.  C.  J.  Phipps,  of  Mocklenburgh-square, 
London ; and  the  second,  of  51.,  to  Mr.  J.  Cliud- 
leigh,  jun.,  of  Newton  Abbot.  They  have  also 
appointed  Mr.  Phipps  architect  to  the  company, 
and  instructed  him  to  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  four  pairs  of  semi-detached  villas. 

The  Fareham  Villas  Competition. — The  compe- 
tition for  villas  at  Fareham,  Hants,  has  been 
decided  by  the  selection  of  a design  prepared  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Brooks,  of  Kennington-road. 


to  the  wards.  The  kitchens,  &c.,  are  built  at  the- 
rear,  aud  connected  on  the  ground-floor  to  the 
main  building  by  corridors.  The  wards  for  each 
sex  are  alike,  those  on  either  side  consisting  of 
nine  compartments,  arranged  in  suites  of  three 
on  eaoh  floor,  and  the  compartments  of  each 
suite  communicating  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
with  a day-room  at  the  end,  by  means  of  large 
doors.  Each  compartment  will  have  a double 
stove,  with  descending  flue  in  the  centre ; and 
Potts  s system  of  ventilation  is  to  be  adopted. 
Each  day -room  has  separate  conveniences  im- 
mediately attached.  The  beds  are  ranged  on 
each  side,  in  pairs,  between  the  -windows.  The 
design  is  of  a Gothic  character,  in  agreement 
with  the  architecture  of  the  surrounding  build- 
ings, and  will  be  executed  in  brick,  with  sand- 
stone dressings ; and  the  contractors  are : — 
Messrs.  Thos.  Whiteley,  mason  and  bricklayer;. 
Tlios.  Hall  & Co.,  joiners  and  carpenters;  Thos. 
Storey,  plumber ; Heaps  & Robinson,  iron- 
founders;  Wm.  Pycock  & Son,  slaters;  H. 
Orange,  plasterer.  The  contracts  amount  alto- 
gether to  about  14,000?.,  not  including  furnishing, 
&c.  The  Poor-law  Board  have  sanctioned  the 
expenditure  ou  the  new  edifice  of  the  sum  of 
17,000?. 


LEEDS  UNION  INFIRMARY. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  infirmary  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  sick  inmates  of  the 
Leeds  Union  Workhouse  has  been  laid  by  Mrs. 
Middleton,  the  wife  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardiaus.  The  erection  of  this  building  has 
become  necessary  owing  to  the  existing  infirmary 
having,  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Leeds  Union,  ceased  to 
be  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  union. 

About  two  years  ago  the  guardians  issued  a 
general  invitation  to  architects,  by  advertise- 
ment, to  compete  for  the  erection  of  a new  Union 
Hospital,  the  conditions  being  that  the  structure 
should  be  designed  upon  the  Pavilion  principle, 
and  with  an  allowance  of  not  less  than  1,200 
cubic  feet  of  space  per  bed.  Twenty-seven  sets 
of  designs  were  sent  in,  and  that  of  Mr.  Henry 
Walker,  of  East  Parade,  Leeds,  was  chosen  from 
amongst  them  for  execution.  The  selected  design, 
however,  met  with  disapproval  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Smith,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Poor-Law  Board,  who  saw  no  necessity  for  isola- 
tion in  a workhouse  hospital,  or  for  an  allowance 
of  more  than  800  cubic  feet  of  space  per  bed ; 
and  after  several  interviews  and  much  corre- 
spondence and  delay,  the  guardians  have  been 
obliged,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  abandon 
the  Pavilion  principle  (upon  what  grounds  we 
should  like  to  know),  and  to  submit  to  a modifi- 
cation of  the  design  in  other  respects,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Poor-law  Board. 
The  design  now  being  carried  out,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Walker,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Poor-law  Board,  is  based  on  the  block 
system,  and  the  main  building  comprises  sepa- 
rate suites  of  wards  for  male  and  female  patients, 
with  administrative  departments  between.  The 
hospital  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  has  a 
frontage  of  342  ft.  It  is  arranged  for  216  beds, 
exclusive  of  attendants.  The  central  portion 
contains  accommodation  for  nurses,  chaplain, 


OUR  NEW  ORGANS. 

Sir, — Can  you  do  anything  towards  improving 
modem  organs  ? What  are  they  made  of  ? Not 
tho  sonorous  Baltic  timber,  but  spruce  and 
American  pine,  full  of  knots  and  shakes,  glue- 
sized inside  to  fill  the  cracks ; mouths,  one-fourth, 
and  some  one-third,  of  the  width ; so  that  no- 
thing  short  of  a pair  of  bellows  sucb  as  are  fit 
for  a blacksmith,  could  fetch  a groan  out  of 
them.  And  the  public  think  this  music.  Why  ? 
Because  they  know  not  the  rich  and  beautiful 
tones  that  are  only  to  bo  heard  in  the  very  few 
existing  instruments  worthy  of  the  name  of  an 
organ.  What  about  the  modem  metal  pipes  ? 
This,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  (next  to  the  tuning) 
the  most  abominable  part  of  these  instruments, — 
organs  I cannot  call  them.  Instead  of  tin  and 
lead  with  the  silver,  it  is  lead  without  the  silver, 
with  little  or  no  tin,  and — listen— antimony,  to 
make  the  metal  hard.  There  is  still  the  exe- 
crable system  of  equal  temperament  to  be  spoken 
about,  and  the  erroneously  formed  bellows. 

An  Organist. 


THE  SURREY  GARDENS  RE-CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  the  Builder  the 
extensive  alterations  and  new  buildings  now  in 
progress  at  the  Surrey  Gardens  with  the  view 
of  their  shortly  being  opened  to  the  public. 
These  new  works  include,  amongst  others,  the 
conversion  of  the  large  music-hall  into  a spacious 
theatre,  the  erection  of  a menagerie,  and  other 
buildings.  Mr.  Strange,  the  new  proprietor,  has 
just  applied  to  the  magistrates  for  a licence, 
and  they  last  week  refused  it,  on  the  opposition 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon  (who  formerly  preached  there 
before  the  erection  of  his  Tabernacle)  and  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Within  the  last  few  days  the  decision  of  the 
magistrates  appears  to  have  created  a consider- 
able amouut  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  a portion 
of  the  residents  in  the  district,  who  complain 
that  it  is  somewhat  harsh,  considering  the  laro-e 
amount  of  money  which  Mr.  Strange  is  expond- 
in  the  new  buildings. 


RE-OPENING  OF  ST.  GILES’S  CHURCH, 
SHREWSBURY. 

This  church,  which  has  been  closed  for  some 
time  past,  in  consequence  of  the  carrying  out  of 
extensive  alterations  and  additions,  which  bave 
become  necessary  from  the  increasing  population 
of  the  district,  has  been  reopened  for  divine  ser- 
vice. The  chancel  being  old  and  in  a dilapidated 
state,  it  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  at  the- 
cost  of  a resident  in  the  parish  ; a chancel  aisle 
containing  a vestry  and  space  for  an  organ  has 
also  been  built ; and  the  nave  and  north  aisle  has 
been  lengthened  by  one  bay.  These  alterations 
give  130  additional  sittings,  and  they  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  church.  The  architect 
employed  was  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Randal,  of  this 
town;  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Everall  & Morris.  The  masonry  was 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  Maddock.  A staiued  glass 

---  , x- , , window,  which  was  erected  a few  years  back,  by 

and  dispenser,  and  also  includes  ward- sculleries,  O'Conner,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  How, 
hoist,  and  separate  staircases  and  conveniences  I has  been  removed  from  the  west  end  of  the  aisle- 
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and  re -fixed  in  the  east  window  of  the  new 
chancel ; and  the  glass  from  the  east  windows  of 
the  old  chancel  has  been  re-arranged  and  incor- 
porated in  other  windows.  A two-light  window 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass,  by  Ward  & Hughes,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Howells,  of 
Highfields,  and  the  old  window  containing  the 
figure  of  St.  Giles  has  been  placed  in  the  north 
side  of  the  new  chancel.  In  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  two  new  windows  have  been  inserted,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  a stained-glass  window  will, 
before  long,  be  placed  in  the  aisle  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  R.  Bryan  Smith.  The  chancel  and 
sanctuary  are  laid  with  tiles  from  the  manufactoi  y 
of  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.,  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent.  The  wood  and  stone  carving  are  the  work 
of  Mr.  G.  Landucci.  The  windows  have  been 
glazed  by  Messrs.  Done  & Davies;  and  the 
chancel  will  be  heated  with  hot-air  stoves,  erected 
by  Mr.  Dodwell ; so  that  the  whole  of  the  work, 
as  far  as  possible,  has  been  executed  by  trades- 
men of  the  town.  Owing  to  the  strike  which  has 
recently  taken  place  among  the  builders  of  the 
town  and  some  other  causes,  the  work  in  the 
interior  of  the  church  is  not  yet  altogether 
completed. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


BRITISH  AND  BELGIAN  MARBLES. 


Sir,  — Without  reference  to  any  particular 
work,  or  desire  to  say  anything  that  might  seem 
captious,  I wish  to  ask  a few  questions  in  the 
interest  of  our  native  materials  : — 

1.  Can  the  Belgian  black  marble  be  got  in 
sufficiently  large  sizes,  free  from  treacherous, 
almost  invisible,  rents,  to  warrant  any  architect 
using  it  for  decorative  purposes  in  an  important 
building  ? 

2.  Are  there  not  marbles  in  Devonshire,  the 


Midland  Counties,  Ireland,  and  another  place  at 
the  edge  of  the  world,  viz.,  Wales,  which  far  now  a triple  lancet,  two  jambs  of  which  were 


Oswestry. — It  has  been  resolved  to  employ 
Mr.  Street  in  restoring  the  parish  church.  A 
sum  of  3,325 Z.,  out  of  a total  of  7,5861.,  as  the 
estimated  cost,  has  already  been  subscribed  at 
one  meeting.  Mr.  Street’s  report  of  the  neces- 
sary alterations,  renewals,  and  restorations  gives 
the  following  items : — Nave — mew  roofs,  1,8151. ; 
new  columns, 'arches,  &c.,  1,2001. ; new  oak  seats, 
1,2751. ; new  vestry,  2501. ; new  floors,  4001. ; 
sundries,  2601. ; warming  and  lighting,  4001. 
Interior  of  nave — Repairs  of  stonework,  new 
windows,  copings,  crossings,  openings,  lower 
stage  of  tower,  drainage,  and  new  south  porch, 
&c.,  7801.  Chancel  and  chancel  aisles — ceilings, 
2101. ; floors  and  steps,  2011.  ; chancel  seats  and 
screens,  4201. ; children’s  seats,  1121. ; repairs  of 
windows  and  walls,  new  south  door,  &c.,  2301. — 
total,  7,5861.  Some  of  these  items  were  capable 
of  reduction,  if  necessary. 

Limpsfield. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened, after  having  undergone  a restoration. 
Previously,  the  whole  of  the  external  walls  were 
covered  with  plaster,  which  has  now  been 
removed,  and  the  rubble  woi’k  has  been  pointed. 
The  interior  was  completely  blocked  with  large 
pews,  whilst  a gallery  stretched  along  the  west 
side  projecting  far  into  the  church  and  obscuring 
the  windows.  The  whole  of  the  inside  fittings 
have  now  been  taken  down,  and  in  place  of  them 
open  sittings  of  oak  have  been  erected  through- 
out the  church.  The  tower,  which  is  massive, 
rests  upon  three  arches ; the  belfry  windows 
which  had  been  in  part  built  up,  have  now  been 
restored  to  their  original  length ; the  brickwork 
which  blocked  up  the  northern  and  western 
arches  has  been  removed ; a new  window  inserted 
in  the  south  wall,  and  the  whole  thrown  into  the 
church.  The  chancel,  at  the  oast  end,  in  place 
of  a late  three-light  Perpendicular  window,  has 


surpass  the  ordinary  Belgian  specimens  for  j found  in  the  wall.  The  north  chancel  was 
strength  and  beauty  ? j restored  in  1870,  at  the  expense  of  the  Lord  of 

3.  Cannot  these  British  marbles  be  worked  in  the  Manor ; it  has  at  the  east  end  a triple  lancet 

Great  Britain  at  20  per  cent,  less  in  cost  than  window,  exactly  similar  to  that  in  the  principal 
marbles  can  be  by  Belgian  or  French  masons  ? | chancel,  the  old  jambs  here  also  having  been 

4.  Are  the  Government  and  our  architects  , found  bedded  in  the  wall.  The  fights  are  filled 


sufficiently  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  masons 
of  Great  Britain  ? 

5.  Cannot  the  master  masons  of  London  give 
their  men  9d.  per  hour  and  nine  hours  per  day, 
and  accomplish  my  question  No.  3 ? 

If  some  one  will  kindly  answer  these  few  plain 
questions,  he  will  oblige  a twenty  years’  master 
mason  from  the  Banker. 


SUN  DIALS. 


Prefacing  some  notes  on  Sun  Dials  in  Derby- 
shire, Mr.  George  Roberts,  of  Lofthouse,  Wake- 
field, says  : — The  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
sun-dial  are  somewhat  scanty.  Ahaz,  King  of 
Judah,  who  lived  about  710  B.C.  had  a dial 
(Isaiah  xxxviii.).  The  Greeks  had  dials  550 
years  B.C.,  and  Pliny  says  that  Anaximander,  the 
Greek  philosopher,  was  the  inventor.  The 
Romans  had  both  the  dial  and  the  clepsydra,  an 
instrument  by  which  time  was  marked  by  the 
running  of  water  or  sand  from  one  vessel  to 
.another : they  erected  dials  in  their  public 
squares  and  walks  and  their  temples,  and  most 
probably  introduced  them  into  Britain.  I cannot 


with  stained  glass,  the  subjeots  the  twelve 
Apostles.  It  is  a memorial  window,  presented 
by  Mrs.  Leveson- Gower.  The  church  is  capable 
of  yet  further  improvement.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson 
was  the  architect  employed. 

Darlaston. — The  new  church  of  All  Saints, 
Darlaston  (the  Mills  Memorial  Church) , has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The 
church  has  been  erected  solely  at  the  cost  of 
the  Mills  family,  in  memory  of  the  late  Samuel 
Mills,  ironmaster,  of  Darlaston.  The  edifice 
occupies  3,364  square  yards  of  land,  near  the 
high  road.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  stylo,  and 
is  built  of  red  brick,  with  Bromsgrove  stone 
dressings.  The  roof  is  covered  with  Bro-eley 
tiles,  and  the  western  doorway  is  surmounted 
with  a bell-turret,  containing  two  bells.  The 
interior  arrangements  consist  of  a nave  and 
two  aisles,  a chancel  and  chancel  aisle,  and  a 
vestry ; and  an  arcade  of  pointed  arches,  sepa- 
rating each  aisle  from  the  nave.  The  Broms- 


face  of  which  are  various  ecclesiastical  derices. 
The  walls  behind  and  around  the  communion- 
table are  inlaid  with  tesselated  work;  and  at 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel  the  choir  is  situated. 

A stained  window  has  also  been  placed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church.  It  consists  of  five  fights, 
the  centre  containing  a representation  of  the 
Crucifixion ; and  in  this  work  of  art  the  distance 
views  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  are 
prominent  features.  The  lights  at  the  right 
hand  contain  pictures  of  the  Nativity  and 
Baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  left  hand  shows  the 
Entombment,  and  the  discovery  by  the  woman 
of  the  departure  of  Christ.  In  a circular  fight, 
at  the  top  of  the  window,  the  Ascension  is  the 
subject  treated. 

Amersham. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Amersham,  has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  after  a restoration  of  the  interior 
and  the  erection  of  a new  chancel  aisle.  The 
restoration  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Preedy,  architect  ; and  the  cost  has 
amounted  to  about  3,300Z.,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  font,  altar-cloth,  reredos,  pulpit,  and  lectern, 
which  were  presented  to  the  church.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  work  thus  far  is  mainly  due  to 
Mrs.  Tyrwhitt  Drako.  The  church  is  supposed 
to  be  built  on  a Norman  foundation,  as  frag- 
ments of  late  Norman  work  have  been  found. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular character ; the  greater  part  is  four- 
teenth-century work,  but  the  piers,  arches, 
»Scc.,  date  from  a period  a century  earlier. 
The  east  window  has  been  raised  nearly  4 ft., 
and  deepened  about  2 ft.,  and  the  floor  of 
the  sanctuary  has  been  raised  about  18  in. 
The  chancel  arch  and  roof  have  been  raised, 
and  the  plaster  ceiling  replaced  by  a wooden 
groined  roof.  The  organ  has  been  removed  from 
the  old  west  gallery,  and  placed  in  the  chancel 
aisle,  and  the  choir  are  seated  in  the  chancel.  ] 
All  the  galleries  have  been  taken  away,  and  the  i 
plaster  removed  from  the  roof  of  nave,  tran-  j 
septs,  and  aisles ; the  old  principals  are  left,  and 
the  ancient  boarding  under  the  rafters  shown ; j 
the  decayed  corbels  have  been  renewed  and 
carved.  Two  stilted  arches  of  peculiar  shape 
were  accidentally  discovered  and  opened  out.  | 
The  piers  on  the  south  side  appear  to  be  of 
earlier  date  than  those  on  the  north,  and  are  of 
more  elegant  shape ; all  have  been  taken  out,  jl 
and  the  stone  re-worked  or  replaced  by  new5 1 
material.  The  clearstory  windows  had  no  tra- 
cery, but  the  original  tracery  was  found,  and 
copied  in  the  present  windows.  All  the  windows.  J 
have  been  taken  out,  and  with  very  few  except  I 
tions  the  present  windows  have  been  copied  from  I 
the  tracery  found  during  the  restoration.  The  . 
church  is  heated  by  hot  water  apparatus,  fur-.l 
nished  by  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Bristol.  The  stone-  j 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  White-  1 
head,  of  Aylesbury;  the  stone  carving  by  Mr. 
Edward  Whitehead  ; the  wood  carvings  by  Mr. 
Bromfield,  of  London.  The  contractor  for  the 
whole  of  the  work  is  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Aylesbury..  ‘ 
The  architect  employed  is  Mr.  Preedy,  of  London. 
Further  restorations  of  the  exterior  and  of  the  . 
tower  are  proposed,  for  which  an  additional  sum  j 
of  1,0001.  is  required. 

Eeddington. — A temporary  wooden  church  afc 


grove  stone  pillars,  from  which  the  arch  „ . 

springs,  bear  carved  foliated  capitals,  the  j Bandon-hill  has  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
work  of  Mr.  Earp,  of  London.  The  roof  is  open-  j Winchester.  The  church,  which  is  built  from  a*  s 

timbered.  The  chancel  seats  are  of  English  design  of  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  of  Caterham,  is 

oak,  and  those  in  the  body  of  the  church,  all ' 100  ft.  long,  by  24  ft.  wide ; the  nave  is  60  ft,  I 
discover  that  the  Druids  had  any  sun-dials.  The  j being  free,  are  of  pitch  pine.  The  pulpit  is  of  j in  length,  the  north  and  south  transepts  10  ft.  by 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  a Bromsgrove  stone,  octagonal  in  form,  with  open  ! 20  ft.,  and  the  vestry  and  organ-chamber  each  j 

sort  of  rude-dial,  by  which  they  ascertained  the  panels,  and  the  outer  angles  bear  the  heads  of  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  The  roofs  are  32  ft.  high,  sur-  9 


hour  of  the  day  and  period  of  the  solstices. 
The  different  kinds  of  sun-dials  were  the  only 
astronomical  instruments  which  the  Aztecs  and 
Incas  possessed.  The  clepsydra,  the  sand-glass, 


the  four  Evangelists.  The  chancel  and  nave  are 
inlaid  with  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles.  A series 
of  two-light  windows  in  keeping  with  the 
general  design  give  fight  by  day,  while  by  night 


and  subsequently  the  clock,  succeeded  the  dial,  j the  building  will  be  lighted  with  gas.  The  gas. 
which  was  inconvenient  as  it  only  marked  time  fittings  wei’e  supplied  by  Messrs.  Potter  & Son, 
in  sunny  weather.  The  Romans  had  a motto  of  London ; the  heating  apparatus  by  Messrs, 
expressive  of  this  inefficiency — -‘I  only  count  . Haden,  of  Trowbridge.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
the  hours  of  sunshine.”  The  venerable  instru-  vided  for  about  520  persons.  The  cost  of  the 


ment  is  now  so  rapidly  going  out  of  use,  espe- 
cially on  churches,  that  in  another  century 
ti  will  be  as  rare  as  are  the  May-poles. 
Though  not  now  commonly  useful,  it  is  worthy 
of  respect  as  antiquity,  and  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a superannuated  servant,  grey  with  age 


edifice  amounted  to  5,000Z.  The  arcliitect 
Mr.  G.  Street,  R.A.,  London  ; the  builder,  Mi-. 
H.  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton;  and  the  clerk  of 
works,  Mi-.  W.  H.  Williams. 

Crewe. — The  new  chancel  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
•Inch,  with  an  organ-chamber  and  organ,  has 


and  full  of  honour,  for  assuredly  it  was  more  ; been  lately  added  to  this  edifice,  has  been  con- 
faithful  and  certain  than  many  of  the  complex  1 secrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  organ  is 
instruments  which  have  sucoeeded  it.  I new,  haring  been  recently  built  by  Messrs. 

___________  Wadsworth,  of  Manchester.  The  chancel  is 

built  in  the  Gothic  style,  in  accordance  with  the 


Exhibitions. — The  private  view  both  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  the  floor  is  paved  with 
“Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours”  and  Minton  tiles.  The  supports  to  the  roof,  which 
the  “ Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours  ” ' is  of  wood,  are  carved,  the  ends  of  the  buttresses 
will  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  20th  inst.  | having  figures  of  angels  bearing  shields,  on  the 


mounted  by  a spire  60  ft.  high  from  the  ground! 
fine.  The  chancel  is  apsidal,  and  contains  a 
large  five-light  stained  window,  by  Clayton  & 
Bell;  the  floors  are  laid  with  Maw’s  tesselated 
pavement,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  building! 
will  accommodate  350  persons.  Messrs.  Taylor  &1 
Son,  of  Bromley,  have  carried  out  the  work,  the., 
cost  of  which  has  been  defrayed  by  the  rcctorJ 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bridges. 

Thorne  and  Hatfield. — A meeting  of  the  seafc-B 
holders  in  the  parish  church  has  been  held,  to 


consider  the  report  of  Mr.  Jackson,  of  London,,; 

;ry 


on  the  question  of  taking  down  the  west  gallei  _ 
of  the  church,  and  opening  out  the  old  arches  at 
the  west  end  of  the  edifice  now  bricked  up,  &c. 
The  projected  improvements  are  estimated  to 
cost  230Z.  Ultimately,  the  architect’s  plan  was 
adopted,  and  a committee  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  seatholders  in  the  west  gallery,  who  null 
have  new  seats  provided  for  them  under  tho 
tower,  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  afterwards 
to  see  to  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  work.  1 
Ainstable. — The  old  parish  church  of  Ainstabld 
was  given  up  last  April  to  the  architect  and 
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builders  to  bo  pulled  down  and  completely  re- 
built. Tho  new  church  was  finished  in  the 
February  of  this  year,  and  has  now  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
church  consists  of  nave,  41  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and 
chancel,  26  ft.  by  20  ft.  A tower,  64  ft.  in 
height,  is  placed  with  its  south-east  angle  coin- 
ciding with  tho  north-west  angle  of  the  nave. 
The  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  having  a doorway 
in  its  south  side,,  forms  an  open  porch  to  the 
church;  and  an  inner  closed  porch  connects  the 
tower  with  the  nave  and  vestry,  thus  affording  a 
sheltered  entrance  to  the  church,  tho  situation 
being  elevated  and  exposed  to  storm.  The  roof 
is  open-timbered,  ceiled  to  the  diagonals  above 
the  rafters.  The  seats  in  the  nave  are  of  pitch- 
pine,  stained  and  varnished.  The  pulpit  and 
prayer-desk  are  of  carved  oak;  the  lectern  of 
polished  brass.  The  chancel  is  completely  fitted 
with  oak  left  unstained  and  simply  rubbed  with 
oil.  A short  south  transept  forms  an  organ- 
chamber,  and  affords  accommodation  for  school 
children.  The  chancel  being  occupied  by  pri- 
vate seats,  a small  choir  has  been  arranged  by 
placing  seats  in  the  east  end  of  the  nave  facing 
north  and  south.  The  church  is  warmed  by  a 
slow-combustion  stove  (Musgrave  Brothers,  Bel- 
fast), placed  in  a chamber  under  the  floor  in  the 
choir,  and  covered  with  an  'open  grating.  The 
architecture  is  Early  English ; the  accommoda- 
tion for  211 ; and  the  total  cost  about  1,4001., 
raised  by  voluntary  contribution.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  G.  Watson,  Penrith;  the  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Sproat,  Talkin,  for  masonry ; Mr. 
John  Richardson,  Penrith,  for  joinery;  Mr. 
George  Bailey,  Penrith,  for  slating ; Mr.  Porter, 
Penrith,  for  plumbing,  &c. 

dent. — A now  clock,  striking  hours  and 
quarters,  has  been  placed  in  the  parish  church  of 
Clent,  Worcestershire.  It  was  supplied  from  the 
manufactory  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Derby. 

Fishponds  (Bristol). — The  reopening  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Fishponds,  has  been 
arranged  for  tho  4th  of  April.  During  the  time 
it  has  been  closed  extensive  alterations  and 
provements  have  been  made.  The  former 
chancel,  most  unsuitable  from  its  size  and 
general  character  for  the  purposes  of  divine 
worship,  has  given  place  to  an  apse-chancel, 
more  than  30  ft.  in  length,  and  having  on  either 
side  convenient  aisles,  the  intervening  wall  being 
carried  on  arches  springing  from  pillars  of  blue 
Pennant  stones,  surmounted  by  capitals  of  carved 
Bath  stone.  The  interior  of  the  church  has  been 
cleared  of  the  pews  and  seats,  which  have  been 
replaced  by  open  sittings,  with  carved  finials. 
The  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  has 
been  taken  away,  and  the  organ  is  now  being 
erected  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel.  The 
south  porch  has  been  removed,  as  also  tho 
entrance  to  the  church  on  that  side.  The  nave 
however,  remains,  with  this  exception,  in  the 
same  state  as  before  the  alterations  were  under- 
taken ; but  it  is  hoped  that  the  parishioners  will, 
at  no  distant  period,  rebuild  this  portion  of  the 
church,  and  place  it  in  harmony  with  the  chancel. 
The  cost  of  tho  present  restoration  will  amount 
to  about  1,7001.  The  plans  have  been  supplied 
by  Mr.  Seddon,  of  London,  architect,  and  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Yalland 
& Foster.  It  is  proposed  to  fill  in  the  seven 
lancet  windows  in  the  chancel  with  stained  glass, 
from  the  architect’s  designs,  which  are  illu- 
strative of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Four  of  these  windows  have  already  been  contri- 
buted, and  will  be  placed  in  position  prior  to  the 
reopening  of  the  church.  In  addition,  Mr.  R.  L.  G. 
Vassall,  Oldbury-court,  has  promised  three  win- 
dows of  stained  glass  for  the  south  aisle  of  the 
ichurch.  The  organ  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Vowles,  who  is  re-erecting  it  and  supplying  it 
[with  new  stops  and  pedals,  and  introducing  many 
lof  the  most  recent  improvements. 

I Wolverton. — -The  church  has  been  re-opened. 
'Previously  to  the  alterations  the  tower  was 
(separated  entirely,  and  could  not  be  entered 
from  the  body  of  the  church,  the  intervening 
space  being  filled  up  with  arcades  of  massive 
jrickwork,  which  formed  the  ringing-floor.  In 
•font  of  tliis  ringing-floor,  but  separated  by  two 
arm*  doors,  which  may  still  bo  seen  within  tho 
'-ts  of  the  God’s-acre,  was  a gallery,  which 
ed  nearly  12  ft.  into  the  nave.  These, 
ringing-floor,  the  gallery,  and  all  the  brick! 

■'C  now  been  removed,  and  the  tower 
thrown  open.  The  length  of  the  church 
it  is  now  is  67£  ft.,  and  the  breadth  is  18  ft. 
of  course,  does  not  include  the  transept, 
tower,  with  its  lofty  arch,  and  series  of 
lound-headed  niches  and  corbels,  is  a singular 
pecimen  of  the  era  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 


Underneath  the  arch  of  the  tower  stands  a new 
font.  The  tower  has  been  furnished  with  new 
open  seats,  which,  with  the  improved  seating  of 
the  nave  and  transepts,  are  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Garrett  & Son,  Kingsclere.  All  the  carving  in 
the  church  is  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons  or 
his  pupils,  and  the  old  oak  of  that  and  the  pews, 
now  it  is  renewed  and  refreshed,  is  very  striking. 
The  windows,  instead  of  being  plain  with  wooden 
frames,  are  now  divided  with  red  brick  mullions. 
The  east  window  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Barraud 
& Westlake.  The  chancel  side-windows  are 
from  Horwood  & Sons,  Frome.  The  remaining 
windows  are  by  Messrs.  Powell  & Sons,  the  tran- 
sept and  west  windows  being  cpiarries,  the 
others  cathedral  glass.  The  general  carrying 
out  of  the  work  has  been  completed  by  Messi's. 
Wheeler,  Brothers,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  C.  Smith,  of  Reading. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Jarrow. — A church,  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Jarrow  for  the  use  of  the  United 


window  on  each  side,  and  a four-light  tracery 
window  over.  One  side  has  six  two-light  win- 
dows, and  the  other  five,  and  the  whole  are 
glazed  with  cathedral  tinted  quarry-glass,  with 
coloured  borders.  The  angle  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  occupied  by  a tower,  which  rises  a few 
feet  above  the  apex  of  the  roof.  The  ground- floor 
pews  have  bench-ends  and  framed  doors.  A 
small  gallery  is  placed  across  the  end  of-  the 
chapel,  above  the  vestibule.  The  choir  is  accom- 
modated in  a pew  which  projects  from  the  organ 
recess,  and  the  front  is  decorated.  A staircase 
wliich  opens  below  the  pulpit  leads  to  the  school 
underneath,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  structure  ; but,  on  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  site  upon  which  it  stands, 
the  school  is  entirely  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  school  consists  of  one 
large  apartment  and  three  class-rooms,  the 
entire  edifice  being  heated  by  hot-water  pipes. 
The  chapel  will  accommodate  400  persons,  and 
the  school  upwards  of  250  children.  The  original 
estimate  was  about  2,3001.,  but  the  original  plan 
having  been  extended  in  its  details,  this  estimate 
has  been  exceeded  by  several  hundred  pounds. 


Presbyterians  of  that  town  has  been  formally  Ths  architect  of  the  builtlim;  seas  Mr.  George, 
opened  for  public  worship  The  structure  stands  | Smith  of  Bradfol.d  and  Keighley, 
a short  distance  from  the  railway  station  at  i ’ -•  - ~ ° J . 


Luxulyan,  Coi'nwall. — Rosemelling  Wesleyan 


Jarrow ; but  from  its  proportions  and  its  spire  it  Cliape],  iu  this  parish,  recently  reSpened,  has 
is  seen  from  distant  places  m the  surrounding  undergone  internal  rearrangement  from  the 
country  It  has  been  built  m the  Gothic  stylo  of  designs  and  mder  fto  Buperintendence  of  Mr. 
architecture,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Joseph  siIvamlB  TreTail  f BodminF  MeaBrB.  Pllilli  & 
John  Lish,  architect,  Newcastle.  The i plan  of  ■ s Lurulyan,  being  the  contractors.  The 
the  building  comprises  a nave  and  two  side  : surface  of  tho  sBeata  ;8  con  and  tha 

aisles,  with  entrance  porches  and  vestibule,  there  ; backa  m inolinctl.  A rostrMn  takea  ^ laco 

IPinrr  n.r,  r.hn  wpcir.  Arm  :i  opQQiniiG.hniico  mmiotnpo’  I * . , n ... 


being  at  the  west  end  a sessions-house,  ministers’ 
vestry,  lavatory,  and  heating  chamber.  The 


of  the  former  pulpit. 

Basford. — The  foundation  stone  of  a Baptist 


n l-l  • i p,  * i’ll  xtlho^uilt.  1UC  lUUlIUill  IUU  blUlIU  U1  cL  UdllllbU 

nave  roof,  which  is  lofty  is  divided  by  a light  oh  , for  jpew  Basford,  has  been  laid.  The 
arcade,  earned  on  ornamental  cast-iron  columns,  site  choBon  ia  a , piec6  o£  d in  oi 

whilst  the  nave  coiling  which  is  coved  its  ' troet  and  tho  dessi  F wiu  Gothic,  witJ  a 

«*»>»  which  will  be 


roof  timbers  of  the  longitudinal  ribs,  each  of  the 
latter  being  enriched  by  & perforated  wooden 
cornice.  Ventilators  are  placed  continuously 
along  the  length  of  the  ceiling,  to  give  exit  to 
the  vitiatod  air  and  allow  of  the  introduction  of 
fresh  air  without  draught  and  annoyance;  and 
these,  [from  their  design  and  position,  form  a 
feature  in  the  decorative  treatment  of  the 
interior.  The  galleries  are  placed  over  the  side 
aisles  and  across  the  west  end,  and  are  ap- 
proached by  roomy  stone  staircases,  each  gallery 
having  a separate  approach.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  the  rapid  clearance  of  tho  church,  there 
being  six  different  exit-doors,  all  so  arranged 
that  the  congregation  from  each  division  can 
pass  out  without  intermingling  with  each  other 
till  the  outside  is  reached.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  wood-work  is  pitch  pine,  varnished,  the 
sittings  beingwithout  doors.  The  pulpit,  -which  is 
placed  on  a raised  platform  at  the  east  end  of  the 
edifice,  is  composed  of  Yorkshire  stone,  with  a 
moulded  string-course  and  cornice,  columns  of 
red  stone  supporting  carved  capitals,  and  the 
whole  being  relieved  with  incised  and  carved 
work.  Over  the  pulpit  in  the  east  gable  there 
is  a three-light  window  of  ornate  design,  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  lower  part  of  the 
window  contains  figures  illustrating  tlu*ee  periods 
in  the  life  of  David,  who  is  represented  as  a 
shepherd,  as  a psalmist,  and  as  a king.  The 
west  window  and  the  heads  of  the  side  windows 
are  also  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  whole  of 
the  glazing  has  been  done  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Booer, 
of  Leeds.  The  gas-fittings,  which  are  of  brass 
and  iron,  have  been  designed  to  harmonise  with 
the  architecture  of  the  church.  The  building 
has  been  heated  by  hot-water  apparatus,  put  in 
by  Messrs.  Dinning  & Co.,  Newcastle.  The  total 
height  of  the  spire  is  135  ft.,  its  junction  with 
the  tower  being  marked  with  a moulded  cornice, 
having  at  each  angle  a carved  grotesque  of  the 
lizard  type.  The  edifice  gives  accommodation 
for  900  adults.  It  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
about  3,2001.,  a large  proportion  of  which  sum  has 
already  been  obtained.  The  contractor  for  the 
work  was  Mr.  Richard  Wylam,  of  Jarrow,  and 
the  architect,  Mr.  Lisli.  The  sub -contractors 
were  : — for  slating,  Mr.  J.  Place,  North  Shields ; 
for  iron-founders’  work,  Messrs.  Abbot  & Co., 
Gateshead ; for  plumbers’  and  gas-fitters’  work, 
Mr.  Thomas  Grieve,  North  Shields;  and  for 
painting  and  staining  work,  Messrs.  Cooper,  of 
Newcastle. 

Utley. — A new  Independent  chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Utley.  The  edifice  stands  on  the 
roadside,  in  the  pastoral  district,  about  midway 
between  Keighley  and  Steeton.  There  has  been 
no  attempt  at  elaborate  ornamentation  or  striking 
architectural  effects.  The  edifice  is  Gothic.  The 
front  view  shows  a doorway,  with  a two-light 


a window  with  traced  ornaments  and  a Gothic 
arch.  There  will  be  a small  lobby  immediately 
within  the  entrance,  with  lights  on  either  side. 
The  side  and  front  entrances  give  access  into  a* 
lobby  and  staircase  leading  to  the  gallery.  The 
roof  will  bo  built  upon  timbered  semi-circular 
principals,  and  the  seats  -will  have  stall-ends  and 
leaning  backs.  The  platform  for  the  ministers, 
and  the  communion  pews  will  bo  surrounded  by 
railings,  and  there  is  to  be  a vestry  on  both  eides- 
of  the  chapel,  wliich  will  be  heated  with  hot- 
water  apparatus,  and  lighted  with  starlight 
pendants  and  ventilated.  The  cost  will  be  be- 
tween 9007.  and  1,0007.  Mr.  Thomas  Horsfield, 
of  Halifax,  is  the  architect ; and  Mr.  Ellis,  of 
Nottingham,  the  contractor. 

Manchester. — The  Welsh  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation, formerly  of  Oak-street,  have  opened  their 
new  chapel  in  Heywood-street,  Cheetham.  The 
chapel  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  the 
style  of  architecture  being  principally  Gothic, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Richard  Owens,  of  Liverpool. 
The  builder  was  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Cheetham 
Hill-road.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  shrubs 
and  trees.  The  pulpit,  pews,  and  general  fittings 
of  the  interior  are  pitch  pine.  The  chapel  is 
seated  for  about  400  persons.  Behind  are  a 
school-room,  vestries,  and  house.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  has  amounted  to  3,0007.  The  organ, 
which  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Watson,  was 
presented  to  the  congregation  by  Mr.  Evan 
Thomas,  of  Cheetham. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Ripon  Cathedral. — A window,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  B.D.Erskine,  D.D., 
dean  of  Ripon,  has  been  inserted  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  nave  of  this  cathedral.  The  window  con- 
tains two  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  The 
“ Nunc  [Dimittis”  occupies  the  upper  part,  the 
centre  light  representing  Simeon  with  the  cliild 
Jesus,  and  on  the  right  and  left  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  Joseph.  In  the  lower  compartment  the 
Nativity  is  represented;  in  the  centre  light,  the 
Virgin  seated  with  the  infant  Saviour ; and  on 
the  right  and  loft  are  portrayed  the  wise  men 
and  the  shepherds.  Tho  window,  which  is  of  the 
style  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  done  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  and  is  erected  at  the 
cost  of  one  of  the  dean’s  daughters. 

Bath  Abbey  Church. — There  is  at  length  some 
prospect  of  the  east  window  of  this  church  being 
filled  in  a manner  becoming  the  character  of  the 
edifice  itself.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  Bath  Literary  Club,  and  several  conferences 
have  been  held.  It  appears  to  be  necessary  that 
the  work  should  be  accomplished  separately  from 
the  general  restoration,  and  the  cost  of  the  glass 
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alone  is  estimated  at  1,000?.,  apart  from  the 
stone  work,  which  the  rector  has  undertaken  to 
provide  for. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Cambridge. — A new  east 
window  has  been  placed  in  this  church,  as  the 
result  of  subscriptions  among  the  parishioners. 
The  church  being  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  the 
artist  has  chosen  subjects  taken  from  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  patron-saint.  The  upper-tier 
openings  of  the  window  repi  esent  St.  Paul’s  con- 
version, his  first  miracle,  his  conversion  of  Lydia, 
the  burning  of  the  books  at  Ephesus ; and  the 
lower  ones,  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  his 
imprisonment,  his  being  brought  before  Agrippa, 
and  the  casting  of  the  viper  from  his  hand  after 
the  shipwreck.  The  centre  lights  display  the 
Last  Supper  and  the  Ascension.  The  tracery  of 
the  window  is  filled  in  with  the  emblems  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  and  the  “mystic  passion”  or 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Constable. 

Birhdale  Church. — A window  of  stained  glass 
lias  just  been  put  into  the  five  long  lights  of  the 
east  window  in  this  church.  In  the  centre  is  a 
figure  of  St.  James,  after  whom  the  church  is 
named.  It  _is  nearly  of  life  size,  with  a shep- 
herd’s crook  in  the  right  hand.  The  other  four 
lights  are  fitted  with  geometrical  patterns.  I 
Messrs.  Edmundson,  of  Manchester,  were  the 
artists. 

TForfcsop  Abbey  Church. — A memorial  window 
has  been  placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  this  church, 
to  the  memory  of  Robert  John  Gainsford,  for-  I 
merly  of  Damall  Hall,  by  the  members  of  his 
family.  The  artist  was  Mr.  Westlake.  The 
subject  is  St„  John’s  advice  to  little  children, — 

“ Little  children,  love  one  another.”  The  design 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud, 

& Co. 

Berkeley  Church. — It  is  proposed  to  place  a 
stained  window  in  this  church,  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccina- 
tion, who  was  bora  at  Berkeley,  lived  and  died 
there,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
parish  church.  The  subject  of  the  window, 
which  will  cost  500?.,  of  which  100?.  have  been 
subscribed,  is  to  be  “ Christ  healing  the  sick.” 

St.  Barnabas’ s Church,  Hengoed,  Wales. — A 
stained-glass  window  has  recently  been  placed 
in  the  north  transept  of  St.  Barnabas’s  Church, 
Hengoed,  by  Captain  Husband,  of  Manchester, 
in  remembrance  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  A.  A.  Lloyd, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Whittington.  The  window  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Ashwin,  of  Great  Russell-street, 
London. 

Mark  Church,  Glastonbury.  — This  church 
has  just  received  its  last  stained-glass  window. 
Most  of  the  churches  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  originally  built  during  the  period  from 
the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  out  of  funds 
which  accumulated  from  the  revenues,  &c.,  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  they  were  of  the  simplest 
form  and  character.  They  were  rebuilt  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century  on  the 
same  sites.  At  first  the  churches  were  so  small 
that,  on  rebuilding,  the  former  site  was  occupied 
by  the  chancel  alone.  Moreover,  they  were  not 
rebuilt  at  once,  but  added  on  to  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  state  of  the  abbey  funds, 
generally  finishing  with  the  tower  and  the  north 
aisle.  In  Mark  Church  these  successive  steps 
are  easily  traced.  But  what  distinguishes  Mark 
Church  is  the  accurate  geometrical  proportions  of 
all  its  parts. 

County  Asylum  Chapel,  Lincoln. — A stained 
glass  window  has  just  been  presented  to  the 
chapel  of  the  County  Asylum,  by  Mr.  G.  K. 
Jarvis,  chairman  of  the  visitors,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  recovery  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  is  in  the  Norman  style,  by  Messrs. 
Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  and  represents  in  the 
chief  compartment  our  Saviour  stilling  the 
tempest,  with  a medallion  cross  overhead,  and 
the  figure  of  an  angel  beneath,  holding  a scroll. 

Christoiv  Church,  near  Exeter. — Messrs.  Bal- 
lantine  & Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  have  prepared  a 
stained-glass  window  to  be  erected  in  this 
church,  in  memory  of  the  late  Hon.  E.  Pelew, 
formerly  vicar  of  the  parish.  There  are  three 
upright  compartments,  and  these  contain  illus- 
trations of  the  6th,  14th,  and  15th  verses  of 
Revelation  xiv.  This  portion  of  Scripture 
was  selected  by  the  late  Lady  Exmouth,  as 
suggesting  the  subjects  for  illustration  in 
the  window.  The  dexter  compartment  illus- 
trates the  6th  verse,  showing  an  angel  flying 
through  the  heavens,  bearing  the  everlasting 
gospel  to  those  that  dwell  on  the  earth.  The 
central  compartment  illustrates  the  14th  verse, 
and  shows,  seated  on  a white  cloud,  the  Son  of 
Man,  having  on  His  head  a golden  crown,  and  in 


His  hand  a sharp  sickle.  The  sinister  compart- 
ment illustrates  the  loth  verse : an  angel  is 
seen  leaving  the  Temple,  as  if  crying  to  Him 
who  sits  on  the  cloud, — “Thrust  in  thy  sickle 
and  reap,  for  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to 
reap,  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe.” 
This  text  is  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the 
window,  and  in  the  top  tracery  are  angels  with 
harps,  as  if  engaged  in  singing  the  new  song 
before  the  throne.  The  central  figure  of  Christ 
seated  on  the  white  cloud  is  surrounded  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  emanation  of  beatific  rays  of 
golden  hue,  contrasting  with  His  under-garment 
of  silvery  white  and  His  robe  of  ruby.  The 
upper  part  of  the  sky  is  of  a light  cerulian  blue, 
while  towards  the  earth  it  assumes  a deeper  and 
less  ethereal  tone. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Blackburn. — St.  Peter’s  Schools,  commenced 
about  twelve  months  ago,  have  been  formally 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  cost 
is  something  like  2,800?.,  and  provision  is  made 
for  550  children.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Simp- 
son. The  wall,  to  the  height  of  about  1 yard, 
displays  red  bricks  pointed  ; the  remainder,  to 
, the  roof,  is  painted  of  a lightish  hue ; and  the 
ceiling  is  formed  into  panels  bearing  devices, 

| which  much  enhance  the  general  appearance  of 
the  place.  Chandeliers  are  suspended  from  the 
centre,  to  supply  artificial  light.  Mr.  Cunliffe, 
decorative  artist,  did  the  panelling  and  painting. 
The  walls,  too,  are  relieved  by  mottoes  and 

devices. The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  also 

taken  part  in  the  opening  ceremonial  of  St. 
Thomas’s  Schools.  In  all,  extra  accommodation 
has  been  provided  for  2,400  children.  St. 
Thomas’s  new  schools  have  cost  3,000?.,  and  will 
accommodate  1,000  children. 

Leeds. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  school 
in  connexion  with  the  Hunslet  Union  Workhouse 
has  been  laid.  The  site  of  the  building  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  workhouse.  In  the  year  1866  the 
then  infirmary  was  converted  into  a school- 
room ; but  in  the  latter  part  of  1870  Mr.  Far- 
nall,  Poor-law  Board  inspector,  having  reported 
that  the  building  was  ill-contrived  and  unhealthy, 
it  was  determined  to  erect  a new  school.  The 
plans,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  local 
Government  Board,  have  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Hill  & Swann,  architects,  Leeds.  The  build- 
ing will  accommodate  100  children,  and  will  be 
of  two  stories,  with  apartments  for  the  school- 
mistress attached.  There  will  also  be  provided 
for  the  girls  a washhouse  and  laundry,  and  for 
the  boys  a workroom.  The  contractors  for  the 
whole  work  are  Messrs.  George  Oakes  & Son, 
Hunslet.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  2,500?. 

Chapel  Allerton. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
church  school  has  been  laid  at  Chapel  Allerton. 
The  site  of  the  new  building  is  in  Back-lane, 
behind  Queen’s-place.  The  school,  which  will 
be  surmounted  by  a bell-gable  and  cross,  will 
consist  of  two  departments,  one  for  girls,  which 
will  be  45  ft.  by  18  ft. ; and  the  other,  for  in- 
fants, 66  ft.  by  18  ft.,  the  two  together  accom- 
modating about  300  children.  Attached  to  each 
department  will  be  a playground  with  out-offices. 
The  plan  also  includes  a mistress’s  residence. 
The  style  of  architecture  will  be  modern  domes- 
tic Gothic.  Sir  Thomas  Beckett  has  presented 
the  site,  which  consists  of  half  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  1,500?. 
Messrs.  W.  Perkin  & Sons,  Leeds,  are  the  archi- 
tects, and  the  contractors  are  as  follow : — 
Brick  and  masons’  work,  Messrs.  John  Garland 
& Son ; carpenter  and  joiners’  work,  Messrs. 
Wm.  Shires  & Son ; slaters’  work,  Messrs.  Wm. 
Pycock  & Son  ; plasterers’  work,  Mr.  John 
Franks  ; plumber  and  glaziers’  work,  Mr.  John 
Edward  Bedford ; and  painters’  work,  Messrs. 
Clias.  Wales  & Son.  The  school  desks  and 
benches  will  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  New 
Wortley. 

Wolstanton. — A bazaar,  in  aid  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  National  School  buildings,  is  to 
be  held.  The  buildings,  in  point  of  style,  are  a 
novelty  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  are  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Brooks,  of  London,  and  are  in 
brick,  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,— 
domestic  Gothic.  The  plan  is  three  sides  of  a 
parallelogram,  having  the  infant-school  and 
class-room  on  the  north,  girls’  class-room  and 
school  on  the  east,  and  boys’  school  and  class- 
rooms on  the  south  and  south  - west.  The 
windows  have  flat  stone  heads,  supported  by  a 
small  column,  which  divides  the  lights  into  two 
parts.  They  are  all  of  the  same  character ; but 
a variety  is  got  by  some  of  the  windows  having 
six,  some  three,  but  most  four  lights.  The  roof 


is  covered  with  red  tiles,  the  eastern  ridge  being 
surmounted  by  aflSche,  covered  with  blue  slate, 
containing  a bell,  under  which  is  the  principal 
entrance-doorway.  A master’s  house  is  built  at 
the  boundary  of  the  playground.  Mr.  N.  Bennett, 
of  Burslem,  is  the  builder.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding furnishing,  is,  we  are  informed,  expected 
to  be  about  2,800?.,  of  which  about  7001.  are  still 
deficient. 

Kilbume  ( Leicestershire ).  — New  National 
Schools  have  been  opened  in  this  populous 
village.  These  schools  will  be  an  auxiliary  to 
Horsley  Schools,  and  are  intended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  and  infants  only,  the  boys  continuing 
to  attend  Horsley  as  heretofore.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Nottingham, 
architect,  and  was  built  by  Messrs.  John  Beres- 
ford  and  James  Knifton,  of  Kilbume. 

Folkestone.  — New  national  schools  are  in 
course  of  erection.  The  buildings  include  a 
master’s  house,  and  infants’,  girls’,  and  boys’ 
rooms,  and  class-rooms,  with  accommodation  for 
290  children,  and  are  being  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S. 
S.  Stallwood,  of  Folkestone. 
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The  New  Invention  in  the  Iron  Manu- 
facture.— A number  of  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  from  most 
of  the  leading  works  in  the  north  of  England, 
assembled  at  the  Deeside  Works,  Middlesbrough, 
to  inspect  the  new  American  machine  of  Mr. 
Danks,  which  supersedes  puddling  by  hand. 
The  machine  has  just  been  erected,  and  worked 
admirably.  Mr.  Danks  was  present,  and  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  machine  to  inquirers. 
The  charge  when  put  into  the  furnace  is  carried 
roundjin  arevolving  cylinder,  whereby  it  is  worked 
sufficiently  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  . j 
and  then  withdrawn  by  mechanical  contrivances.  I 
Between  600  lb.  and  700  lb.  was  generally  the  1 
weight  of  the  charge,  but  it  has  been  in  most  < 
cases  greatly  enlarged.  The  trials  were  mostly  j 
made  with  molten  metal, — pig  iron  taking  a con-  j 
siderably  longer  time,  generally  about  an  hour  ] 
and  a half.  The  quality  of  the  iron  produced,  j 
which  was  from  Cleveland  pig,  was  highly  spoken  1 
of  by  practical  men.  Several  ironmasters  of  the 
United  Kingdom  combined  together  and  arranged  j 
to  give  Mr.  Danks  50,000?.  for  the  right  to  erect  I 
and  have  the  full  use  of  200  of  his  machines,  but 
some  doubt  as  to  the  force  of  the  patent  is  said  j 
to  have  prevented  the  completion  of  the  arrange-'  I 
ment  in  the  meantime. 

The  Brighton  Sewers.  — At  the  usua^J 

monthly  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Intercepting.! 
and  Outfall  Sewers  Board,  the  engineer’s  report  I 
showed  that  the  total  length  of  brickwork  which:  I 
had  been  put  in  the  5 ft.  diameter  sewer  was 
9,100  lineal  feet,  or,  including  the  portion  be- 
tween Hove  - street  and  St.  Aubyn’s  - villas,  ] 
9,800  ft.  In  the  7 ft.  diameter  sewer  the  total  j 
length  of  heading  that  had  been  driven  was  j 
10,200  lineal  feet,  of  which  5,S00  lineal  feet  had 
been  lined  with  brickwork.  The  ironwork  and 
machinery  for  the  penstocks  were  on  the  site  of  | 
the  works  at  Portobello,  as  was  also  the  dressed  J 
granite  for  the  penstocks  and  outfall  chambers;  ! 
and  the  brickwork  had  just  been  commenced  in ! 
the  penstock  chamber.  In  the  course  of  a dis-! 
cussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  appointing  a 
committee  to  inspect  the  works  during  their  pro- 1 
gress,  it  was  remarked  that  if  the  Board  were  to! 
take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  1 
sewer  it  would  take  away  the  responsibility  from! 
Mr.  Hawkshaw. 

Proposed  New  Workhouse  for  Rochdale. 

The  local  guardians  intend  to  build  a large  work-1 
house  at  Dearnley,  and  by  one  concentrated! 
staff  reduce  their  expenditure.  The  workhouse,! 
when  complete,  will  accommodate  784  inmates,! 
but  it  is  only  intended  at  present  to  provide  for 
630.  The  cost  of  the  erection  and  furnishing  is! 
estimated  at  501.  per  head  for  each  inmatel 
The  adopted  design  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs! 
Woodhouse  & Potts,  architects,  Bolton. 

The  Megaliths  at  Avebury.—  The  danger  4 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  mcgalitliic  re- 
mains at  Avebury  has  been  averted  by  the  inter-S 
vention  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  has  purchased 
the  ground  on  which  building  operations  were 
about  to  be  commenced.  Grateful  thanks  are 
due  to  Sir  John  for  coming  forward  to  the  rescue 
at  the  critical  moment,  when  a few  years’  or 
even  months’  delay  might  have  resulted  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  remaining  stones.  V 
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Tlie  Horton  Infirmary. — The  Horton  In- 
firmary  at  Banbury  was  built  at  a cost  of  10,0001, 
by  the  late  Miss  Horton,  of  Middleton  Ohenery, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Highbury,  London,  and 
intended  by  her  to  be  a gift  to  the  town.  The 
building  stands  in  its  own  grounds  in  the  Oxford- 
road,  and  is  Domestic  Gothic  in  style.  It  con- 
sists of  a centre  block,  with  tower,  containing 
the  executive  portion  or  establishment  and  two 
wings,  in  which  are  the  wards  for  patients.  The 
wards  are  constructed  on  the  pavilion  system. 
The  operating-room  is  large,  and  the  students’ 
gallery  is  lighted  by  four  windows  and  a lantern. 
There  are  convalescent  wards,  dispensing,  and 
consulting  rooms.  The  floors  are  wainscot  and 
waxed  over,  and  the  dressings  to  doors  and 
windows  and  the  walls  of  the  wards  are  plas- 
tered with  Parian  cement,  thus  providing  as  far 
as  possible  against  the  absorption  of  foul  matter 
into  the  plastering  of  the  walls,  a fruitful  source 
of  ill  in  many  old  infirmaries.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Driver  was  the  architect. 

Society  of  Arts  Endowment  Fund. — The 

Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  are  seeking  to 
raise  an  endowment  for  the  Society  of  Arts  of 
at  least  100,000Z.,  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its 
work  with  increased  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity. The  Council  have  a belief  that  it  could 
render  further  public  service  if  it  had  adequate 
funds  placed  at  its  disposal  for  the  attainment 
of  objects  for  which  there  are  now  no  public 
trusts,  and  are  willing  to  become  trustees  for  the 
administration  of  any  moneys  which  private 
individuals  may  choose  to  devote  for  any  special 
public  purpose  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
Society’s  objects.  Their  desire  is  to  establish 
permanent  departments,  with  competent  officers, 
who  may  investigate  and  report  on  the  progress 
of  new  discoveries  calculated  to  promote  new 
industries  in  connexion  with  chemistry,  elec- 
tricity, mechanics,  agriculture,  and  raw  produce 
generally,  thereby  affording  increased  advantage 
to  the  people  generally! 

Conservative  Land  Society.  — At  the 

seventy-eighth  quarterly  meeting,  held  at  the 
offices,  in  Norfolk-street,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Vis- 
count Ranelagh  in  the  chair,  the  receipts  for  the 
quarter,  ending  Lady-day  last,  were  declared  to 
be  2G,215Z.  19s.  6d.,  and  the  grand  totals  to  the 
same  date,  1,770,428Z.  10s.  9d.  The  total  with- 
drawals amounted  to  466,803Z.  Gs.  lOd.  The 
number  of  the  last  share  issued  was  37,194. 
The  reserve  fund,  exclusive  of  office  premises,  &c., 
amounts  to  10,500Z.  The  rate  of  interest  re- 
mains at  5 per  cent,  on  shares,  and  4 per  cent, 
on  deposits.  Among  the  gentlemen  present, 
besides  Viscount  Ranelagh,  were  Col.  13. 
Knox,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Talbot,  Col.  Mey- 
rick,  Mr.  Goodson,  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  N.  W.  J. 
Strode,  Mr.  N.  Winstanley,  Mr.  C.  L.  Gruneisen 
(secretaiy),  Mr.  J.  Ashdown,  Mr.  P.  Easall,  Mr. 
W.  Poole,  Mr.  G.  F.  Talbot,  Mr.  J.  Hugh 
Thomson,  &c. 

Destruction  of  Property  at  Oldham.— 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  an  accident  resulting 
in  considerable  damage  to  property,  occurred  at 
the  Hartford  New  Ironworks,  Oldham,  belong- 
ing to  Messrs.  Platt,  Brothers,  & Co.  Connected 
with  these  extensive  works  are  storerooms,  in 
which  are  placed  finished  machinery.  The  floors 
rested  upon  beams  of  considerable  strength,  and 
were  otherwise  supported  with  stout  iron5 pillars. 
About  the  time  indicated,  the  whole  fell  in  with 
a tremendous  crash,  rendering  the  carefully- 
finished  and  valuable  machinery  a huge  heap  of 
almost  worthless  debris,  and  causing  a damage 
roughly  estimated  at  from  3,000Z.  to  4,000 Z. 
Fortunately,  no  one  was  near  at  the  time,  and 
no  injury  to  human  life  resulted.  The  accident 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  lai-o-e 
quantity  of  machinery  in  store. 

A Dispute  as  to  Four  Inches  of  Land.— 

|The  case  of  Rayner  v.  Snelson,  in  the  Nisi  Prius 
Court  at  Chester,  before  Mr.  Baron  Channel], 
was  one  in  which  the  plaintiff,  in  accordance 
hvith  the  defendant,  took  down  a wall  on  which 
the  defendant’s  roof-tree  rested,  and  rebuilt  the 
Wall  4 in.  within  the  extreme  limits  of  plaintiff’s 
town  property.  Defendant  then  made  use  of 
jthe  new  wall  as  a party-wall,  and  plaintiff 
allowed  his  builder,  or  his  sons,  to  cut  the  con- 
nexions with  defendant’s  property.  This  was 
pettlcd  by  arbitration  in  defendant’s  favour,  but 
jhe  present  action  against  defendant  followed,  on 
he  ground  that  defendant  had  built  upon  the 
£ in.  of  space  adjoining  plaintiff’s  wall.  The 
Fudge  said  the  action  had  been  unadvisedly  and 
mprudently  brought ; and  the  jury  returned  a 
erdict  for  defendant,  a poor  widow. 


Cheap  Churches.— The  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Diocesan 
Church  Building  Society  at  Preston,  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  society  would  see  to  it  that  the 
new  churches  which  were  being  built  should  be 
“ substantial  ” churches.  He  had  been  rather 
alarmed  at  the  unsubstantial  chai’acter  of  some 
of  these  new  churches.  A friend  had  told  him 
that  there  was  hardly  a new  church  in  Man- 
chester that  would  live  for  fifty  years.  The 
Bishop  hoped  that  was  an  exaggerated  way  of 
putting  the  case,  but  there  was  a foundation  of 
truth  in  the  saying.  He  observed  that  roof 
timbers  sometimes  were  slendei’,  and  in  some 
instances  churches  which  had  been  built  only 
two  or  three  years  ago  were  giving  way  in  the 
roof.  Everybody  knew  that  a cheap  article 
proved  often  the  dearest  article  in  the  end.  If 
they  would  forego  in  the  building  of  churches 
the  use  of  frittering  ornament,  which  was  often 
an  excuse  for  veiling  an  architect’s  inability  to 
comprehend  the  laws  of  architectural  proportion, 
and  be  content  with  solid  substantial  outlines 
with  good  proportions,  the  results  would  be  more 
satisfactory.  Very  good  advice. 

Charge  against  Mr.  E.  B.  Smith,  the 
Surveyor  to  Shrewsbury  Local  Board.— 

Mr.  E.  Jones  moved,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
town  council  as  a local  Board,  that  the  surveyor 
be  requested  to  resign.  He  regretted  to  do  so, 
because  personally  he  had  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Smith ; but  he  had  felt,  long  before  he  (Mr. 
Jones)  became  a member  of  that  Board,  that 
the  business  of  the  town  belonging  to  the  sur- 
veyor was  not  well  done,  or  likely  to  be  econo- 
mically managed.  For  business,  whether  private 
or  public,  to  be  successful,  those  who  had  to 
manage  it  must  be  thorough  masters  of  it, 
andat  tend  to  it  closely.  The  duties  of  the 
surveyor  were,  no  doubt,  multifarious,  and 
required  great  watchfulness  and  attention. 
After  entering  a good  deal  into  detail,  a dis- 
cussion of  five  hours  ensued,  and  Mr.  E.  Jones 
then  replied,  and  said  he  would  withdraw  his 
motion,  not  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planations of  the  surveyor,  but  because  he  saw 
that  the  feeling  of  the  Board  was  against  him 
(Mr.  E.  Jones).  The  motion  was  then  with- 
drawn. 

Co-operative  Congress  at  Bolton.— The 

fourth  annual  congress  of  the  members  of  the 
co-operative  societies  of  England  has  been  held 
in  the  Co-operative  Hall,  Bolton.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  delegates.  After  some  pre- 
liminary remarks  from  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
Mr.  Hughes,  M.P.,  delivered  an  addi-ess.  A dis- 
cussion took  place  on  the  desirability  of  esta- 
blishing a co-operative  bank.  It  was  resolved 
“ that  the  Congi’ess  fully  recognises  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  establishing  a central  office 
and  appointing  a permanent  secretary,  earnestly 
recommending  the  central  board  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects.”  The  following  were  appointed 
the  London  section  of  the  Board : — Messrs. 
Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  — Morrison,  M.P., 
E.  Neale,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  D.  Pare,  Hon.  A. 
Herbert,  M.P.,  Lloyd  Jones,  H.  Pratt,  G.  I. 
Holyoake,  E.  O.  Greening,  G.  Howell,  Captain 
Maxse,  R.A.,  Dr.  H.  Travis,  Mr.  Applegarth,  and 
J.  B.  Huntington. 

The  Removal  of  Christ’s  Hospital. — The 

governox’s  of  Clnist’s  Hospital  have  resolved  to 
accept  the  offer  made  by  the  Mid-London  Rail- 
way Co.  for  the  pui'chase  of  the  buildings  and 
4 acres  of  ground  on  which  the  institution  stands, 
the  company’s  Bill  having  passed  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a majority 
of  27.  The  8xxm  of  G00,000Z.  was  offered  for  the 
land,  hall,  and  buildings.  A thousand  boys  will 
be  transferred  to  new  buildings  in  some  healthy 
counti-y  district,  and  half  a million  of  money  will 
remain  for  planting  day-schools  in  various  parts 
of  London.  The  company  are  to  pay  at  once 
10  per  cent,  deposit,  and  the  officers  of  the 
hospital  are  directed  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
for  completing  the  transfer  of  the  property. 

The  New  Peabody  Buildings  in  Ber- 
mondsey.— The  Peabody  troxstees  have  decided 
to  erect  several  blocks  of  buildings  in  Bei’- 
mondsey,  similar  to  those  in  the  Blackfxiars- 
l'oad,  and  are  just  about  to  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  the  first  block,  the  site  for  which  is 
in  East-street,  near  New  Church-street ; and, 
in  connexion  with  the  intended  building,  the 
Bermondsey  local  axithorities  are  endeavouring 
to  secxxre  the  making  of  a new  and  improved 
thoi’ouglifare  between  East-sti'eet  and  New 
Church-street. 


Relief  to  Crowded  Footways. — It  is  said 
of  the  Chinese  and  other  Eastern  nations  that 
they  do  many  things  in  a way  the  reverse  of  that 
of  the  Western.  The  out-and-out  Westerns, — the 
Trans-Atlanticers, — seem  disposed  to  make  the 
exti-emes  of  East  and  West  meet,  and  to  do  tlxinga 
in  a way  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  us  semi- 
Westerns.  It  is  seriously  proposed  in  New  York 
to  l’elieve  the  passengei'-traffic  of  Bi-oadway  by 
a “ travelling  side- walk”  on  a line  with  the 
second  stories  of  the  houses,  mounted  on  pillars, 
and  worked  through  these  pillara  by  shafts  of 
stationary  engines,  which  will  cause  the  travel- 
ling side-walk  to  run  along  one  side  of  the  sti’eets 
and  back  along  the  other,  in  united  sections,  like 
an  endless  band,  with  curiously-contrived  local 
cars,  to  fasten  on  and  shove  off  with  passen- 
gers, at  comer  stair-ways,  so  that  the  side-walk 
never  stops,  and  the  cars  never  move  on,  alono" 
the  route.  The  inventor  of  this  odd  scheme  is  a 
Mr.  Speer,  and  we  hope  he  may  succeed  with 
his  “Rapid  Transit  Sidewalk  Company.”  Ho 
has  patented  his  invention  in  America,  and  ia 
about  to  do  so  in  Europe. 

The  English  Church  in  Rome.  — Tho 

church  pi’oposed  to  be  built  in  Rome  is  calcu- 
lated for  800  persons.  A covered  corridor  con- 
nects it  with  the  house,  the  basement  of  which 
will  contain  a large  room  for  the  library  now 
existing,  and  an  ample  sacristy  where  meetings 
and  classes  can  be  held.  Mr.  Street  has  chosen 
the  Pointed  style  proper  to  Italy,  and  for  hia 
materials  those  most  available  in  Rome,  brick, 
with  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  stone.  Tho 
dimensions  of  the  church  will  be  160  ft.  by 
56  ft.  externally,  37  ft.  in  height  internally,  and 
79  ft.  to  the  battlement  of  the  campaixile,  which 
will  carx-y  a peal  of  bells.  For  these  pui-poses  it 
is  desired  to  raise  15,000Z.,  including  the  cost  of 
a site,  for  which  some  favourable  aud  healthy 
spot  within  the  city  will  be  chosen. 

Tlie  New  Market  Hall,  Knutsford.— The 

mcmoi'ial  stone  of  the  new  Town-hall,  now 
nearly  completed,  has  just  been  laid.  The  in- 
habitants, according  to  their  ancient  custom  at 
festive  times,  made  various  devices  in  sand  on 
the  ground  fronting  their  houses ; from  many 
windows  flags  were  flying ; and  the  church  bells 
were  rung.  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  with  a 
desiro  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  town,  i3 
building  a Gothic  Market  Hall,  with  Assembly 
and  Committe  Rooms,  where,  not  only  can  hia 
Lordship’s  court  gather,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  generally,  not  simply  for  business  in 
the  Market  House,  but  for  public  meetings, 
concerts,  and  entertainments,  in  the  Assembly 
Room  over  the  Market  House.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
is  the  architect. 

Portraits.  — Mr.  Samuel  A.  Walker,  of 
Mai-garet-street,  Cavendish -square,  has  sent  us 
some  admirable  photographs  of  the  late  and 
present  Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Mayo  and  Lord 
Northbrooke,  which  will  doubtless  intei'est  a 
number  of  persons  just  now.  Lord  Mayo’s 
portrait  has  that  aspect  of  sadness,  at  a moment 
when  no  cause  for  sorrow  seemed  to  exist,  which 
has  been  so  often  remai-ked  in  the  case  of  other 
persons  who  have  afterwai’ds  suffered.  Mr. 
Walker  has  made  the  clei'gy  a specialty,  and 
prints  a remai’kable  list  of  portraits  for  sale. 
He  is  also  issuing  an  interesting  scries  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  intei’iors  of  churches. 

Startling  Phenomenon  at  Pontypool. — - 

On  Saturday  before  last  the  inhabitants  of 
Pontypool  were  alarmed  by  a peculiar  noise, 
resembling  the  falling  of  plaxxks  and  stones,  and, 
under  the  impression  that  some  houses  had 
fallen  close  at  hand,  there  was  a general  nisli  to 
the  doors,  but  as  they  got  there  the  sounds 
deepened  into  the  unmistakable  roll  of  a pro- 
longed clap  of  thunder.  The  lightning,  it  turned 
out,  struck  the  chimney-pots  of  houses  in 
Moreton-street,  and,  descending  the  flues,  fortu- 
nately passed  out  of  doors  without  doing  any 
serious  damage.  The  escapes,  however,  were 
miraculous. 

Reading  Architectural  Society. — At  the 

genei'al  meeting  of  the  Reading  Architectural 
and  Archxeological  Society,  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the  Athenmum,  the 
Hon.  Sec.  (Mr.  E.  J.  Shx*ewsbury)  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  England,” 
being  a continuation  of  the  subject  of  a former 
paper,  aixd  comprising  a general  historical  review 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Gothic  architectiu'e  from 
the  First  Pointed  peiiod,  with  a concise  sketch 
of  the  revival  in  the  present  century.  A dis- 
cussion, opened  by  Mr.  Moi-ris,  ensued. 
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Utilisation  of  Slag-.— Further  uses  for  slag 
are  noted  in  the  monthly  scientific  article  of 
Chambers's  Journal.  An  ingenious  inventor  in 
Philadelphia  has  devised  a way  of  blowing  a jet 
of  steam  through  a current  of  liquid  slag ; and 
thereby  he  produces  fine  threads  of  slag  from 
2 ft.  to  3 ft.  in  length,  and  more  or  less  elastic. 
To  this  material  (which  gives  one  a hint  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  process  whereby  asbestos  is  made) 
he  gives  the  name  “mineral  cotton ; ” and  as  it  is 
found  to  be  an  admirable  non-conductor  for  heat, 
it  is  to  be  manufactured  in  quantities,  and  tried 
as  padding  for  pipes  and  stoam-boilers,  and  in 
places  where  escape  of  heat  is  to  be  prevented. 
A specimen  of  this  thread  or  fibre  has  been 
exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. It  has  a lustrous  white  fibre,  singularly 
like  cotton- wool  from  the  pod.  Its  cost  is  trilling ; 
and  it  can  be  used  as  a coating  for  refrigerators 
as  well  as  for  steam-boilers.  Small  quanti- 
ties of  similar  wool,  it  is  said,  are  sometimes 
produced  while  the  blast  is  on,  in  the  Bes- 
semer steel  - converters.  Near  Osnabriick,  in 
Hanover,  in  imitation  of.  shot-making,  molten 
slag  is  let  fall  from  a height  of  about  8 ft.  into 
water,  where  it  forms  into  “large  bean-shaped 
gravel,”  which  is  used  in  great  quantities  for  the 
metalling  of  railways.  At  some  of  our  English 
works  slag  is  now  broken  up  by  Blake’s  stone- 
breaker,  aud  sold  for  road-making  j and  we  are 
told  that  the  Bessemer  slags,  from  hematite, 
make  excellent  concrete,  because  of  the  large 
quantity  of  lime  they  contain  ; for  which  reason, 
and  for  the  silica  which  they  also  contain,  they 
make  excellent  manure  for  potatoes  and  barley. 
In  the  fields,  the  broken  slag-  crumbles  to 
powder. 


Royal  Italian  Opera. — An  admirable  per- 
formance of  “ Fra  Diavolo,”  was  given  at  Covent 
Garden,  on  Monday  night  last,  Mdlle.  Pauline 
Lucca  making  her  first  appearance,  and  filling 
the  theatre  with  an  air  of  gladness.  Mdlle. 
Lucca  has  made  the  part  of  Zerlina  her  own ; 
both  as  regards  acting  and  singing  the  represen- 
tation is  perfect.  Signor  Naudin  is  an  exceed- 
ingly  good  Fra;  Diavolo,  as  all  opera-goers  know; 
and  the  other  characters  were  effectively  sup- 
ported. Mr.  Gye  is  fortunate  in  his  new  ven- 
ture, Mdlle.  Albani : her  Amina  (“  Sonnambula  ”) 
gave  great  pleasure  and  much  promise. 

The  Royal  Academy.  — Some  erroneous 
reports  as  to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
having  been  circulated,  it  may  be  useful  to  say 
that  the  ordinary  arrangement  is  not  to  be 
departed  from.  It  will  be  oponed  to  the  public 
as  usual  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  (the  6th). 
and  the  private  view  will  be  given  on  the  pre- 
ceding Friday,  May  3rd. 

Fall  of  a Building  in  Manchester. — In 
Brook-street,  Old  Garratt,  a large  portion  of  the 
back  part  of  the  shops,  Nos.  103,  105,  and  107, 
has  fallen  into  the  River  Medlock.  At  the 
time,  the  river,  which  runs  under  the  street  at 
this  point,  was  flooded  by  excessive  rain  to  a 
height  of  something  like  16  ft.,  or  12  ft-,  above 
the  ordinary  level ; but  it  subsided  very  shortly, 
leaving  the  mass  of  rubbish,  which  almost  blocks 
the  stream,  fully  exposed  to  view. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 

There  are  now  on  the  books  of  the  Institution 
11  honorary  members,  748  members,  1,109 
Associates,  and  235  students,  together  2,106j  as 
against  1,995  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

Exhibition  Palace,  Dublin. — The  decorator 
engaged  is  Mr.  Bell,  not  Mr.  Boer,  as  printed 
hist  week. 


For  new  buildings  in  Lime-street  and  CuHuni-Mrect, 
City,  for  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Williams. 
Mr.  George  Klkingtou,  architect  : — 

Axford  A Whillier £10,182  0 0 

Little 9,77!)  0 0 

Macey  9,768  0 0 

('under  . . 9,679  0 0 

Coleman  9,200  0 0 

Browne  A Kobinson 9,147  0 0 

Ilenshaw  A Co.  (accepted)  ...  8,957  0 0 


For  a new  church  at,  Parwich,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 
Messrs.  Stevens  & Robinson,  architects  : — 

Buxton  ...  £3, m 1 0 

Pritchlow  & Ward  3,992  0 0 

Slater  3,208  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Cannon  Brewery,  Watford,  Herts, 
for  Mr.  Joseph  Ruslcin.  Messrs.  J.  & A.  E.  Bull,  archi- 
tects : — 


G.  A J.  Waterman  

Chadwick  

Hailcj  

Allen  

Holland  

J.  & W.  Savage  (accepted)  . 


£2,589  0 0 
..  2,030  0 0 
..  2,344  0 0 
..  2,250  0 0 
..  2,107  0 0 
. 2,094  0 0 


For  the  erection  cf  premises,  No.  7,  Bucldersbury.  Mr. 
Edmund  Woodthorpe,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Welch  A Atkinson  : — 

Dednct  for 
Plate-glass. 

12,093  0 0 £35  0 0 

1,970  0 0 14  0 0 . 

1,892  0 0 — 

1,845  0 0 29  0 


Gammon 

Condor... 

Kilim 


_ j<?ward 

Turner  A Sons  .. 
Perry,  Brothers 


1,8 


0 0 


0 0 


Br.owne  A Robinson  1,795  0 0 


1,825  0 0 22  0 0 


For  warehouse,  George-street,  Mile-end  New-town,  for 
Mr.  Lindus.  Mr.  William  Mundy,  architect  : — 

Brown £1,790  0 0 

Euevor 1,660  0 0 

Peters 1,610  0 0 

Moyle 1,628  0 0 

Russell 1,187  0 0 

McLean  1,463  0 0 

Eanor  (accepted)  1,392  0 0 


Thompson  ., 
lLchards .... 
Watcrer  . 
Tarrant  .... 

Howard  .... 


£1,217  0 0 

...  1,131  0 0 

. 1,020  15  0 

l.noO  0 0 

853  0 0 

8.3  15  0 


For  the  erection  of  chimney-shull,  Ac.  for  Messrs. 
Forbes  A Abbot,  Old  Ford.  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  ar 
tect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Outtawsite £730  0 0 

Warskitt  698  0 0 

Morter  630  0 O 

II  carle 595  0 0 

Killby 593  0 0 

Knnor 591  O 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  A Co 570  0 0 


small  factory  and  residence,  at 


For  erection  of 
Sudbury,  Suffolk 

Grimwood  (accepted)  £664  0 0 


' For  alterations  and  additions  to  parsonage-house,  Ash 
| ford,  Middlesex,  for  the  Rev.  G.  A V.  Seppings.  Mr.  John 
M.  Hooker,  architect . — 


For  completing  two  villas  at  Cuilev-road,  Gipsy-hill,  for 
Mr.  R.  Max  : - 

Kruno  £1,000-  0 0 

Phillips  999  0 0 

Riley  970  0 0 

Spencer  936  0 0 

Dp 3 man  923  0 0 

AV  right  890  0 0 

Ellis 860  0 0 


For  decorative  repairs  at  15,  Morn  in  gt  on-crescent, 
Hampstead-road.  Mr.  J.  U.  Rowley,  architect  : — 

Ileeps £178  0 0 

Newiuan  A Maim 146  0 0 

Vaughan 124  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted)  .... 


115 . 0 0 


For  works  to  the  north  wing  of  Euston  .Hall,  Suffolk 
(contract  No.  1),  for  the  Duke  of  Grafton*  Mr.  Norton, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thacker  : — 

Cubitt  & Co £2,550  0 0 

Smith  & Co 2,521  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen  (accepted).,.  2,376  0 0 


For  villa  residence  at  Sydenham,  for  Mr.  Benjamin 
Standriug.  Mr.  Norton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Thacker : — 

Patrick  _... ..  £3,420  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen  3,247  0 0 

Moore  & Grainger  3,240  0 0 

Perrv  3,133  0 0 

Hugbesdon  (accepted)  2,711  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Upper  Holloway. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Dixon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Manley  & Rogers  £1,847  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs  A Co 1,820-  0 0 

Carter  1,770  0 0 

Maun  (accepted) 1,765  0 0 


For  Rattlosden  schools  and  teacher's  residence,  Suffolk: 

Mr.  George  Barnes,  architect : — 

Smith  £989  0 0 

Cunuold  969  0 0 

Girling  699  0 0 

Toole v 899  0 0 

Gibbons 896  0 0 

Smith  8S6  0 0 

Luff  879  0 0 

Pearson  777  0 0 


For  new  shop-front,  alterations,  and  repairs,  at  No.  29,  ] 
Salisbury-street,  Li3son-grove,  for  Messrs.  Hanford*  1 
Brothers ; — 

Ingram  (accepted)  £320  0 0 


For  alterations  aud  fittings  to  the  “Cricketers,”  Newingf  | 
ton-butts.  Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Badcock £459  0 0 

Hill  419  0 0 

Bridgman,  Xuthall,  & West  3171  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises  in  New  North-road,  Islingto; 

Mr.  Nunn,  architect.  Qunutitiea.not  supplied  :— 

Stead  £2,016  0 0 

Bridgman,  Xuthall,  A West 1,79?  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  1,790  0 0 

Annley 1,698  0 0' 

Cole  ! 1,637  0 0 

Jacobs 1,575  0 0 


Almshouses,  Bath-street , St.  Luke’s. — Mr.  Cohen’s  tender.': 
was  5,0001. , not  5,9001. 

Thirty-nine  Houses,  Eilgetcare-roaJ . — We  are  asked  to- 
say  that  “Mr.  J.  Nicholson  was  associated  with  the  sur-  j 
veyors  already  named  in  preparing  the  estimate.” 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a fev 


r hospital,  at  Banning,  near 
Maidstone,  Kent.  Mr.  George  Livingstone,  architect. 


Quantities  supplied  :- 

Carey  & Bulmar  £4,229  12  4£ 

Grensted 3,600  0 0 

Wright  & Co 3.455  0 0 

Lacy  & Torkiogton 3,307  0 0 

Dover  & Co 3,293  0 0 

Anscombe  3,27.5  0 0 

Abuett 3,250  0 0 

Wallis 3,240  0 0 

Avar.i  3,197  0 0 

Addock  A Rees  3,191  0 0 

Stephenson 3,124  0 0 

Bridge 3,100  0 0 

Cox  A Brothers  2,970  0 0 

Davis  2,547  11  2 


Lon  gm  ire  

1,539  0 0 

i 

1,491  10  0 

Knight  A Sons  

1,1st  0 0 

1,470  13  0 

AY  right  and  Goodchild  

. 1,451  0 0 

Nightingale 

•1,443  0 0 

lteavell  

1,119  0 0 

Gibson,  Brothers.  

1,395  0 0 

Brunsden  

1,251  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  semi 

detached  houses  and 

stables,  in  llarold-road,  Hastings. 

Mr.  AV.  L.  A'ernon, 

architect : — • 

Wood  A Geary 

.£1,385  0 0 

l’arks 

..  1,378  0 0 

Reeve  

1,365  0 0 

Sivrr 

...  1,353  5 0 

A'idler  

1,326  10  0 

Kodda  

...  1,296  0 0 

llinklcy  (accepted) 

...  1,255  18  G 

For  refreshment  saloon,  at  Dalslon  Junction  Station, 

for  the  North  London  Railway  Company.  Mr.  T.  Matthews, 

architect: — 

Ax  ford 

Patman  A Fotheringham  .... 

...  1,357  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


, A A.— F.  T.  SL — J.  O.— O.  O.— K.  C. — E.  V.-M:  M.— 

. U.-H.  T. — E~  M.— J.  L.-T.  W.  A.-J.  D.-R.  T.— ' 
E.  K.— T.  * R. — C.  F.  H.— J.  D.— 8.  D.  W.-R.  B.  S.— G.  L.—  J.  I 


. E.  H.-C.  N.— C. 


. ]•.— JL  I — D.  J.  B.— Mr.  E.— O.  P.— T.  P. 


Lug).— Ludgata-hiU  Bridge  (next,  week).— R.  P. 
(next  week). — Uarco  (next  week). 

died  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving- 1 

addresses. 

i o'  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.,  mast  be  accompanied- rj 
aud  address  ot  the  sender,  not  necessarily  to* 

publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  aud  papers  read  ■ 
mblic  meetings,  rests  ot  course  with  the  authors. 


Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 


Watts  1,289  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  A Co.  (accepted)  1,275  0 0 
Cardus 1,200  0 0 


For  new  school-room,  Ac.,  at  Abbot’s  School,  Guild- 
ford. Mr.  Edward  Ward  Lower,  architect : — 

Swayne  A Sons.. £349  10  0 

Burdett  327  10  0 

Mason 32-5  0 0 

Etrudwiek  (accepted) 318  0 0 


For  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel,  at  Llamlinans,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. Messrs.  Szlumper  A Aldwinckle,  archi- 
tects:— 

E.  H.  Williams £2,600  0 0 

Morgan  2,350  0 0 

J.  AVilliams  1,850  0 0 

Woolley  (accepted) 1,720  0 0 


Quality—  RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  j 

' "■  ” ’*>»**.  J 


Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mferchai 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United^ 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.]  1 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents.— Shippers,  Men 
chants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  aud  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  &.  G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Adyta] 
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Turret  Clocks. — Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
clocks,  from  15Z. ; church  clocks,  from  40Z.  The 
■vvheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale Entrance — Burlington  Steam  Wo;ks.[ADVT.] 


Architects,  before  committing*  themselves 

to  any  system  of  Warming,  should  send  to 
TRUSWELL,  BROTHERS,  & HOLDEN,  100, 
Nottingham-street,  Sheffield,  for  a prospectus  of 
their  ImprovedPatentHot-AirApparatus.[ADVT.] 


ALLEN 


& COMPANY 

(Late  TURNER  & ALLEN), 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C, 

Manufacturers  op 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES 

RAILING,  ETC. 

Either' Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

HOT -WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25s. 


T 


CONTRACTS  — Continued  from  p.  ii. 

0 BUILDERS.— BUILDERS  who  desire 

0 TENDER  for  NEW  SHOPS  ami  other  BUILDINGS,  for 
Jacobs  <6  Co.  iu  Leicester  may  obtain  aU  particulars  by 
5 on  or  before  the  16th  instant,  to 

MILLICAN  Jt  SMITH,  Architects.  Leicester. 


BU 


....  ERECTION  of  TWO  PAIRS  of  SEMI-DEI 

VILLAS,  at  Dulwich,  can  see  t.he  drawings  and  specificat 
application  to  the  undersigned.  The  lowest  or  any  Tender 
necessarily  be  accepted.— W.  ADAMS  MURPHY.  Architect 
veyor,  47,  Church-street.  Camberwell 


W 


ot  TENDERING  for  the  ERECTION  of  WORKSHOPS,  Ac.  ii 
tho  King's-road,  Chelsea,  may  see  the  plans  and  specification  on  ant 
after  the  15th  day  of  APRIL,  at  No.  173.  King’s-road.  Tenders  to  hi 
delivered  on  SATURDAY,  APRIL  20th.  The  lowest  or  any  othe: 
Tender  will  not  of  necessity  be  accepted. 

„ , F.  A.  DOVEY,  Architect. 

Netherwood-road,  Hammersmith. 


WH.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking 

. ham-street.  Strand.  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  MaiiBfleld,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  ami  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


TO  BUILDERS. — Notice  is  hereby  gxveu, 

that  Plans  and  Specifications  for  BUILDING  NEW  SCHOOLS 
nt  Chohliam,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  are  lodged  at  the  Hoi 
Mr.  CHARLES  HOWARD.  Parish  Clerk,  and  will  there  rerniii 
inspection  until  APRIL  22nd,  1872.  AU  persons  wishing  to  Contract 
for  the  Building  must  send,  on  or  before  APRIL  23rd,  sealed  Tenders, 
addressed  “ School  Tender.  The  Secretary  of  School  Committee. 
Vicarage,  Chobhmn,  near  Bagshot."  The  Committee  do  not  bind 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 


F 


OR  SALE,  the  “ BUILDER/’  complete, 

17^1865  to  1871  inclusive,  with  odd  numbers  (8  vols.  hound). 


Also  th 
1S71  inch 

•Any  reasonable  offer  , 

BUILDER,  care  of  Mr  HuUands,  Buckingham  Pal 


BUILDING  NEWS,"  1860  to  1862  inclusive,  and  1865  to 
- —1th  odd  numbers  (three  years  bound).  Cost  71.  16s. 

■ted,  for  cash  only.— Address, 
o- 1 i-road,  Pimlico. 


In  3 vols.  at  all  Librariuo. 

J>  O B E R T AINSLEIGH. 


_ Price  5s. 

TMLAPIDATIONS.  A 

J — ' Tabulated  Form.  A 


Text  Book 

By  B A NI  ST  ER  FLETCHE R ^ Au Suyc ’of*' '^Model  Houses.” 
*•  F.  N.  SPON,  t8,  Charing-cross. 


W E AL  E’_S  _ ENGINEER’S  POCKET- 


data  abound.  "—Mucha  ni 


12mo.  cloth,  price  7a  Cd.  (postage,  3d.), 

rflHE  TIMBER  IMPORTER’S,  TIMBER 

JL  MERCHANT’S,  and  BUILDER'S  STANDARD  GUI DK  By 
■RICHARD  E.  GRANDY.  Containing  n number  of  valuable  Tables, 
Rules,  Ac.  for  the  Timber  Importer  and  Merchant,  together  with 
copious  information  for  tho  Retailer  and  Builder. 

Everything  it  pretonds  to  be,  and  all  that  the  class  to  whom  it 
'eals  requires. "—English  Mechanic. 

The  only  difficulty  we  have  is  as  to  what  is  not  in  its  pages. 

•ariably  correct  ."—Jlluitrated 


have 
Guilder's  Jour 
Loudon : 


ited  of  its  contents  i 
LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7 


Stationers'  HaU-cc 


t,  E.C. 


2 Vols.  8 vo.  1,100  pages  and  33  Plates,  cloth,  price  21.  2s. 
(postage,  Is.  7d. ), 

rjlHE  HANDBOOK  of  SPECIFICATIONS. 

JL  By  Professor  T.  L.  DONALDSON,  President  of  the  Royal 
institute  of  British  Architects.  Ac.  With  a Review  of  the  Law  of 
Contracts,  Ac.  By  W.  CUNNINGHAM  GLEN,  Barristcr-at-Law 
"Valuable  as  a record,  .and  more  valuable  Btill  as  a book  of’prc- 
:edents.” — Builder. 

Loudon  : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-court,  E.C. 


With  14  Plates,  4to.  7s.  8d.  boards  (postage.  Od. ). 

RACTICAL  RULES  on  DRAWING  for 

the  OPERATIVE  BUILDER  and  YOUNG  STUDENT  in 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  GEORGE  PINE,  Author  oi  a " Rudimentary 
Treatise  on  Perspective  for  Beginners." 

Contents.— I.  Outlines.  II.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  On 
II.  Perspective.  IV.  Light  and  Shade.  V.  Colour,  Ae.  Ac. 

London  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


nno  SEWAGE  COMPANIES  and  OTHERS. 

JL  TAUNTON  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH.— The  Local  Board 
of  Health  for  the  district  of  Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset  are 
desirous  of  receiving  APPLICATIONS,  with  teims,  for  the  UTILI- 
ZATION  and  DISPOSAL  of  the  SEWAGE  of  that  town,  which  con- 
tains a population  of  about  15.000. 

• 13  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  carry  the  whole  of  the  Sewage 

to  one  outlet,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  where  they  possess  a piece 
of  ground,  about  three  acres  in  extent,  which  will  be  found  very 
suitable  and  convenient  for  the  erection  of  all  requisite  and  necessary 
works  for  the  purpose. 

Plans  may  lie  scon  and  full  particulars  obtained  on  application  to 
Mr.  JAMES  HENRY  SMITH,  the  Board’s  Surveyor,  at  Ills  Office, 
...» . - . WM.  HARWOOD,  Clerk. 


iphill 

desirous  of  tendering  for  the  same  may  inspect  the  drawings  and 
speclflMtion  and  obtain  a eopy  of  the  quantities,  upon  application  to 
Mr.  BOWKER.  Goods  Station,  Lawley -street,  Birmingham,  on  and 
after  MONDAY  next,  the  Sth  inst.  Tenders  to  be  forwarded  to  tho 
Secretary  of  the  Way  and  Works  Committee.  Midland  Railway.  Derby, 
not  later  than  FOURp.m.  on  MONDAY,  the  15th inst.  The  Directors 
do  not  hind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tenders,  nor 
pay  any  expenses  connected  with  any  of  tho  same  — By  order, 

Derby,  April  2,  1872.  JAMES  WILLIAMS,  Secretary. 

A/TIDLAND  RAILWAY.— To  BUILDERS 

Ainl  OTHERS.  — The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive 


TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  ENGINE-DRIVERS'  LODGINGS 
at  Peterborough  Station.  Persons  desirous  of  Tendering  for  the  above 
work  may  inspect  the  drawings  and  specification,  and  obtain  a copy  of 
the  quantities,  upon  application  at  the  Engineer's  Office,  at  the 
Crescent  Station,  Peterborough,  on  and  after  MONDAY  next,  the  Sth 
uist.  Tenders  (upon  the  form  supplied  by  the  Railway  Company)  to 
b»  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Way  and  Works  Committee, 
r‘~1"-  — later  than  FOUR  p.m.  on  MONDAY, 
i do  not  hind  themselves  to  accept  the 
pay  any  expense  connected  with  any  of 
JAMES  WILLIAMS,  Secretary. 


Midland  Railway,  Derby, 

I he  15th  inst.  The  Direc 
lowest  or  any  Tender,  nor 


Derby,  April  2,  1872. 


T)RISTOL  ancl  NORTH  SOMERSET 

I * RAILWAY.— To  CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS.  — The 
1» epared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of 
SI  ATI  ON  BUILDINGS,  Ac.  at  Brielington.  Pensford,  Clntton,  Mid- 
somer  Norton,  and  Radstock.  Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen  on 
and  after  tho  2nd  APRIL,  between  TEN  a.iu.  and  FOUR  p m as 

' ' ' ' -t  W.  CLARKE'S,  Esq.  C.E,  45.  Parliauunt- 

'■*  Mr.  GRAHAM'S  Office.  Great  Western 
_ ;uidre9sej  t0  the  nndershmed,  and 
11  be  received  on  or  before  the  10th 
theinse'  ' ' " 


street ; and  in  Bristol,  i 
Railway  Station.  Sealed  Tenders 
endorsed  ” Tender  for  Stations,"  v 
APRIL,  1872.  The  Directors  do 


lY/fANOR  of  ASTON  LOCAL  BOARD.- 

-l-TJL  To  CONTRACTORS. — Persons  desirous  of  TENDERING  foi 
the  DRAINAGE,  KERBING,  CHANNELLING.  PAYING  an, 


Roads, — Vi 

plans  and  specif! 
the  Local  Board,  W 
after  THURSDAY, 
"’OUR.  “ 


.-road.  Park-road,  a 


i urch -road , — may  inspect  the 
o..s,  lum  uuiani  lorm  of  Tenders  at  the  Offices  of 
irdaley-phice,  WiUon-road.  Six  Ways,  Aston,  on  or 
11th  i us  taut,  between  the  hours  of  TEN  and 
he  sent  in,  endorsed,  " Tenders  for  the  Repair  of 
Roads,  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  the  4tli  MAY,  1872.  The  lowest  - 
any  Tender  will  not  necessarily  be  accepted. 

■ mi,  WM.  BATTEN,  Surveyor  to  the  Board. 


April  9th,  1872. 


BOOK  for  1872.  Roan  tuck,  gilt  edges,  v 
— la  Woodcuts,  Price  6s.  (post  free), 
engineering  is  treated  of,  a: 
Magazine. 


th  10  Coppi 
I facts,  figures,  and 


HASKOLL’S  CIVIL  ENGINEER’S  and 

S In  KauSKrt  ‘"d  ™<*  B00K  w*  »-r 


ivalled." 


III. 


WEALE’S  BUILDER’S  ancl  CONTE  AC 

TOR'S  PRICE-BOOK  for  1872  12mo.  cloth.  price  4s.  (post-lreet 

uaeful  ^rmation  for  builderaand 
"Well  done  and  reliable.  "—Englith  Mechanic 
-Loudon:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Statiouere' Hall-court,  E.C. 

KEW  Practical  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS 

publishing  by  R.  A.  SPRIGG,  ATCHLEY,  A-  CO.  on  Engi- 
(Civil  and  Mechanical),  Arclutecture.  Land  and  Building 
iL-.  Kceleaiastical  and  Domestic  Ornameut,  Works  on  Timber 
Work;  and  on  Monuments,  Ac.— 106,  Great 
. juare,  London.  A new  List  sent  to  order  for 

gimp. 


The  school  board,  Worcester. 

To  BUILDER8  and  CONTRACTORS.-Tl.e  Board  are  prepared 
• ive  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
Hound's-lane,  in  the  City  of  Worcester.  Persons  desirous  of 
Tendering  can  inspect  thodrawings  and  specifications,  and  obtain  a copy 
of  the  quantities,  upon  application  to  the  Architect,  Mr.  ERNEST  A. 

at1h‘s  3.  Forcgate-street,  Worcester,  from  MONDAY,  tlie 

-Jth  inst.  to  SATURDAY  the  4th  day  of  MAY  inclusive,  between  the 
‘V“'  :lu'1  FOUR  p.m.  Tenders,  sealed  and  endoi-sed 
Tenders  for  the  Erection  of  Worcester  Board  Schools,"  are  to  he 
tddressed  to  the  Clerk,  and  to  be  deUvered  at  tlie  Oflice  of  the  Board. 
Guildhall,  Worcester,  not  later  than  FOUR  p.m.  on  SATURDAY 
the  11th  day  of  MAY  next.  The  Board  do  not  hind  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender,  nor  to  pay  any  expense  connected 
F.  MARCUS,  Clerk. 


T ITHOGEAPHED  BILLS  of  QUANTI- 

if  ixfxrnlr1??’.  s PECIFI CATIONS,  &c.  — ROBERT  J.  COOK  & 


HAMMOND  have  made  such  arrangements  for  this  special  description 
" Lithography,  that  orders  to  any  extent  are  completed  in  a given 
me^of  the  firm,  thus 


under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
ensuring  accuracy  and  promptness.  Plans  aim  Ui«»mS,  ui  every 
descriptio"  Copied,  Traced,  or  Lithographed.— ROBERT  J.  COOK  A 
HAMHiiva  T,„ v_-  --  »»  Charing-cross. 


HAMMOND,  Draughtsmen,  Lithographers,  Ac.  1 


R.  DIXON, 

GRAINEE  and  MARBLER, 
5,  HUNTLEY-STREET. 
Tottenham  Court-road,  London. 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


RMACQUEEN,  GRAINER  and 

. MARBLER,  49a.  UPPER  GEORGE-STREET,  Bryanston. 


TV/TR.  WALLER  J.  HALLETT,  Architect, 

LtX  21  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  prepares  DESIGNS 
fioiu  ROUGH  SKETCHES,  Perspectives,  Competition  Work,  Trac- 
lligs,  Ac.  and  renders  every  kind  of  Assistance  to  the  Profession  in 

1 own  and  country  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms. 

A N old-established  BUILDER,  in  the  East 

A.  of  Loudon,  with  commodious  Premises  and  riant,  desires  to 
enter  into  I ARTNERSHIP  or  otherwise  with  a Builder,  Plnmher,  or 
Decorator,  that  has  a good  City  connexion.— Apply  to  Mr.  E.  LOCKE, 
fio.  1,  Sambrook-court,  Basinghall  street,  E.C. 

IJOROUGH  of  OLDHAM. — The  Gas  and 

Lf  Water  Works  Committee  REQUIRE  the  Services  of  a CLERK 
of  WORKS  competent  to  superintend  the  erection  of  tlie  buildings  in 
connexion  with  extensive  gas  works.  Salary,  31.  per  week.— Appli- 
cations, with  testimonials  and  references,  marked  on  tho  outside  "Cleric 
of  Works,"  to  be  sent  to  tho  undersigned,  not  later  than  MONDAY, 
the  15th  day  of  APRIL,  1872.— By  order, 

JNO.  PONSONBY,  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Oldham,  March  28th,  1872. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED,  by  a CIVIL  ENGINEER  and 

T r ARCHITECT  in  the  country,  with  sewerage  works  in  hand, 
a PUPIL. — Address,  C.  M.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

\\T ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a London  Archi- 

T V tect,  a respectable  YOUTH  for  General  Office  Work.  Must 
write  a good  hand.—  Apply,  by  letter  only,  in  own  handwriting, 
adilressed  to  C.  FOWLER,  Esq.  14,  Buekiugham-strcet.  Adelphi,  W.C. 

OUTH  WANTED,  in  a Building  Firm. 

J.  Will  be  required  to  TRACE  DRAWINGS,  SQUARE  DIMEN- 
SIONS, Ac. — Apply  by  letter  in  own  handwriting,  stating  age,  refe- 
rences, and  salary  required,  to  A.  B.  15  Wharf,  Mncclcsfield-strcet 
North,  City-road,  N. 

HPO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— An 

Jl  old-established  Firm  in  the  West-End  of  London  have  an 
OPENING  for  a Non-Residential  PUPIL  APPRENTICE.  Premium, 
and  first-class  references  required.  The  business  embraces  artistic 
design,  house  decoration,  and  manufacture  of  furniture.— Apply,  by 
letter  only,  to  L.  L.  D.  care  of  Messrs.  FRERE  A CO.  28,  Liucoln's- 
inn-flelds,  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS’  ASSISTANTS. 

ANTED,  permanently,  the  ASSISTANCE 

U of  a good  GENERAL  JUNIOR  CLERK.  Satisfactory  refer- 
ences will  he  required.— Address,  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  terms, 
and  previous  engagements,  to  H.  27,  Chesliam-plnce,  Brighton. 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  for  Five  or 

I T Six  Weeks,  well  np  in  preparing  Competition  Drawings. 
Address.  F.  P.  General  Post-office,  Worcester. 

WANTED,  a competent  ASSISTANT, 

T V who  can  prepare  drawings  correctly  from  rough  skotchos. — 
Apply,  with  specimens  of  work,  at  9,  Nottingham-place,  W. 

AATANTED,  by  a London  Builder,  a JUNIOR 

T T CLERK,  competent  to  keep  time  and  books,  square  up  dimen- 
sions, and  copy  drawings.  State  age,  salary,  and  references,  and  enclose 
copy  of  testimonials.  Office  hours,  from  Six,  a.m.  to  Six,  p.m. — 
Address,  913.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS'  AND  SURVEYORS'  ASSISTANTS. 

T\7 ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  an  Architect 

T V and  Surveyor,  a competent  ASSISTANT,  who  1ms  a thorough 
knowledge  of  extracting  quantities. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  age, 
qualifications,  salary  required,  and  references,  to  Mr.  F.  WILLIAM- 
SON. 31,  Castle-gate,  Nottingham. 

TO  JOINERS. 

T17’ANTED,  a few  good  SASH  and  FRAME 

T V MAKERS,  accustomed  to  work  in  machine  shops,— Apply, 
giving  prices,  &e.  for  making,  to  Mr.  GUILFOYLE,  Saw-mills,  North- 
wall,  Dublin. 

AT7" ANTED,  by  a Builder  at  Lambeth,  a 

i t THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  for  a constancy  if  suitable.  Ho 
must  be  a good  Plumher. — Address,  stating  age,  wages  required,  and 
name  of  last  employer,  to  898,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  GAS  ENGINEERS. 

~\\T ANTED,  in  London,  a thoroughly  practical 

T V GAS  ENGINEER  ; one  well  acquainted  with  the  chemistry 
of  gas  making.  To  an  energetic  and  gentlemanly  man  a liberal  salary 
will  be  given.— Address  in  the  first  instance,  to  ALPHA,  care  of  Agra. 
Bank,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C. 

TO  THE  BRICK  AND  LIME  TRADE. 

WANTED,  an  OUT-DOOR  CLERK,  of 

T V respectability  and  address.— a thorough  man  of  business,  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  Sale  of  Bricks  in  London.  None  hut  those 
of  exeeUenl  character  and  well  acquainted  with  the  business  need 
apply.— By  letter  only,  to  Messrs.  J.  A W.  EASTWOOD,  Belvedere- 
road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

TO  CABINET-MAKERS. 

TU  ANTED,  ONE  or  TWO  first-class 

I T HANDS. — Address,  stating  wages  and  style  of  work  used  to, 

to  21,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  STONE  MASONS. 

X\T ANTED,  several  good  MASONS.— 

T V Apply  to  T.  L.  BENNETT,  Stone  and’Marble  Works,  Down- 
ham  Market. 

WANTED,  a good  MARBLE  CARVER, 

V T at  J.  i H.  PATTESON'S  36  and  38,  Oxford-street,  Man- 
chester. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  a good  THREE -BRANCH 

T T HAND.  Constant  employment  and  good  wages  to  a steady 
energetic  Mau.-Apply  to  T.  L.  BENNETT,  Railway -road,  Downlioin 
Market. 

■WANTED,  a PLUMBER  and  GLAZIER, 

T t by  a Country  Master,  for  a long  Job.  State  age  and  wages 

required,  and  where  last  engaged.— Address,  20,  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 

W ANTED,  by  a firm  in  the  Iron  Trade,  a 

V V TRAVELLER  to  represent  them  in  London,  and  to  ASSIST 
when  required  in  the  DRAWINO  OFFICE.  Must  be  capable  of 
making  working  drawings,  taking  out  quantities,  ic.— Apply,  stating 
age,  where  hist  engaged,  salary  expected,  &c.  to  A.  Z.  c;ire  of  Mr. 
Williamson,  108,  Fleet-street,  EX'. 

\\T ANTED,  in  a country  shop, a FOREMAN 

T V of  JOINERS. — State  ago  and  wages  to  BUILDER,  Post-office, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

TO  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN, 

T V for  a small  Fitter's  Shop.  State  age,  wages  wanted,  and 
ivliere  last  employed,  to  A.  B.  Stevens's  Library,  Tottenham-court- 

TO  FIRE  BRICK  MAKERS. 


T/WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  for  extensive 

i V FIRE  BRICK  WORKS  In  the  Comity  of  Durham.  Nona 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TKAVELLEK  to  the  BUILDING  TRADE. 

WANTED,  A YOUNG  MAN,  of  good  address,  haring  some 
knowledge  of  the  principal  Building  firms,  and  to  assist  at  the  books. 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  Mr.  MAl'N  liF.lt,  Stati..iier,  linn.  City-road 


PIMBER  TRADE  and  SAW-MILLS. - 


rr 

I WANTED,  a Young  Man,  as  CLERK.  Must  lie  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  English  and  foreign  trade.  Will  also  lie  required 
to  attend  general  sales  by  auction  — Apply,  by  letter  only,  to 
WlIEELEIt  4 WESTOBY,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


O EWAGE  FARM.  — The  Swindon  New 

VA  Town  Local  Board  require  a competent  Person  to  undertake  the 
MANAGEMENT  of  a FARM  of  105  acres,  irrigated  with  sewage.  A 
suitable  dwelling-house  will  be  provided  for  the  manager. — Apply, 
stating  wages  required,  with  testimonials  and  references,  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
TOWNSEND,  Clerk  to  the  New  Swindon  Local  Board,  Swindon. 


I 


D APERH AN GER  WANTED  : one  com- 


ork  and  willing  to  do  ordinary 

es,  to  take  the  paperhanging  of  a West-end  firm.— Apply  by  letl 
only,  to  .Mr.  SAPWELL,  Builder,  9.  Shepherd-street,  Mayfair,  W. 


JOBBING  PORTER.— WANTED, a Handy 

t / Man,  accustomed  to  Upholstery  business.  For  a permanency,  if 


itreet,  W. 


—Address  by  letter  only,  X.  T.  37,  ’ 


A 


JUNIOR  CLERK  WANTED  in  a 

BUILDER'S  OFFICE,  aged  about  20,  to  book  time  and 

i.aterials,  moneying  out,  Ac.  Must  be  well  up  in  figures  and  have 
sen  in  a B Rider's  Office  before. — Address,  stating  age  and  salary 
spected,  to  R.  B.  14,  Clarence-street,  St.  Peter's-street,  Islington. 


A 


JUNIOR  CLERK  WANTED  in  a 

JOBBING  BUILDER'S  OFFICE.  State  age,  salary,  and 


: of  Mr.  Pike,  Stationer 


A 


BUILDER  in  Lancashire  is  in  WANT  of 


i GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER.  He 
’.ical  knowledge  of  building  in  all  its  branches,  as  well  as  of 
! and  estimating,  and  must  be  competent  to  take  entire 
iuess  in  the  occasional  absence  of  the  principal. 


w 


CANTED,  by  a JUNIOR  BUILDER’S 

' CLERK  (aged  24).  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a neat 
mn,  and  is  used  to  assisting  at  bookkeeping  and  in  the  usual 
Address,  M.  Thames  Works,  Beaufort-street,  S.W. 


TO  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

■WANTED,  a.  SITUATION  or  JOB,  by  a 

TV  first-class  DRAINER,  WRITER,  and  DECORATOR,  willing 
to  make  himself  useful.— Address,  A B.  38,  Cotton-street,  Poplar,  R 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

"WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  active 

Y V elderly  Man,  as  CLERK  or  otherwise,  and  to  make  himself 
generally  useful.  Good  references.— Address,  W.  S.  care  of  Mr. 
Sprant,  905,  Old  Keiit-road 


w 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  PAINTER, 


W 


TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATIO  N,  by  a 

BUILDERS  CLERK,  aged  27.  Can  take  out  quantities, 
asure  work,  estimate.  Ac.  and  is  well  acquainted  with  accounts.— 
dress,  A.  B.  II,  Halsey -street,  Chelsea 


w 


TO  BUILDERS. 

/"ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

' FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  would  take  STONEWORK.  Good 
a MASON  by  trade— Address,  856,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y FOREMAN  of  WORKS  or  WORKING  FOREMAN,  by  a 
Middle-aged  Man.  Carpenter  and  Joiner.  Is  well  versed  in  all 
branches  of  the  trade  and  drawings.  Is  a good  measurer,  and  can  set 
out  works.  Town  or  country.— Address,  F.  A.  B.  Mr.  Bishopp's,  16, 
Churton-street.  Pimlico,  S.W, 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

‘ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Joiner  by  trade.  Has  bad 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

U GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Well  up  in  City  work.  Five  years 
■with  present  employer.  First-class  reference— Address,  T. 
Bruuswick-terraee,  Grosvenor-pork,  Walworth. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

> > class  GRAINER  and  MARBLER.  Piecework. -Address, 

A.  G.  37.  Willes-road,  Keutish-town,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED-  EMPLOYMENT,  bv  a good 

VT  GRAINER  and  PAPERHANGER.  Piecework  or  otherwise. 
Address,  H.  W.  1,  Little  George-stree',  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 

TO  SMALL  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Jobbing 

Y V Man,  in  the  PAINTING,  GLAZING,  and  PLUMBING  line. 
Address,  G.  W.  K.  Millfield  House.  Edmonton. 

TO  GLASS  MERCHANTS,  4c. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a 

i V Glass  Warehouse,  to  do  the  embossing,  glass- writing,  and 
lead-glazing, — Address,  care  of  H.  C.  51,  City-road,  London,  E.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  London, 

Y V by  a fair  DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  is  well  up  in  quantities  and 
all  ^branches  of  the  profession. — Address,  No.  36,  Office  of  “The 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V Y GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  A good  draughtsman  and  land 
surveyor.  Ten  years  in  one  situation.  Salary  moderate. — Address, 

C.  41.  Hill-street,  Peckhom,  S.  E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a first-rate  CLERK,  of 

i V sixteen  years'  experience,  in  West-end  and  country  offices,  a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a (neat  draughtsman,  and  well  up  in  esti- 
mating, measuring,  and  accounts.  High  testimonials  and  references. 
Address,  797,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

TT7"ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

Y V TION  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.— Address,  T.  C.  2.  King- 
street  West,  Hammersmith,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

X\T ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  19,  an 

Y > ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Office  of  the  almve  (four  years'  ex- 

perience under  articles).—  Address,  WM.  WOODING,  Estate  Agent 
and  Valuer,  No.  397,  Betlmal-greeu-road,  E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TT/ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

Y V ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK,  or  otherwise.  Well  up  in  hook- 
keeping,  prime  cost,  and  general  office  routine.  Aged  27.  Good 
references.— Address,  A.  47,  Speko-Toad,  Clapham  Junction,  S.W. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TT/ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

> V GAGEMENT  as  CLERK  or  CASHIER.  Thoroughly  eon- 

measuring  up  works,  and  levelling.  Town  or  country.  Aged  --5. 
Good  references.— Address,  928,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y V TION  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  FOREMAN  of  MASONS. 
Has  been  with  last  employer  several  years,  by  whom  he  can  be  well 

WANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y V TION  as  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  CHARGE  of  a JOB.  Is 
well  up  in  all  branches,  setting  out,  and  management  of  men. 
CARPENTER.  No  objection  to  the  country.— Address,  No.  12,  Office 
of  "The  Builder." 

TT7ANTED,  by  a practical  and  energetic 

Y V young  married  Man.  n SITUATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN 
of  CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS,  or  CARPENTER  and  JOINER  on 
an  ESTATE,  or  any  Place  of  Trust.  No  objection  to  take  a General 

Fi  ireman's  place  on  a Job.  Town  or  country.  Can  give  good  references. 

TT/ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

Y V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  CAR- 
PENTERS and  JOINERS.  Town  or  country,  or  to  go  abroad 
Fifteen  years'  experience.  Good  reference. — Address,  T.  S.  No.  3, 
Duke-street,  West  Smithfield,  E.C. 

\\J  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  efficient  CLERK 

V V of  WORKS,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  above,  or  to  superintend 
any  description  of  building  operations. — Address,  J.  C.  care  of  Mrs. 
Head  lam,  24,  Norfolk-square,  Hyde  Park,  London.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Y V competent  SHOP  FOREMAN,  of  twelve  years'  experience. 
Is  systematical,  firm,  of  unexceptionable  character  and  abilities,  and 
well  up  in  figures  and  drawing.  No  objection  to  the  country.— 
Address,  914,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y BUILDER’S  CLERK,  nged  26.  Well  used  to  office  routine, 
measuring  up  work,  taking  out  quantities,  or  keeping  cost  of  work. 
Good  draughtsman.  Personal  references.  —Address,  H.  E.  26,  Park- 
road,  St.  James's-eud,  Northampton. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  an 

I Y Architect's  Office,  by  a young  Man  who  has  been  eight  years 
in  the  profession,  is  accustomed  to  prepare  working  and  detail  draw- 
ings with  accuracy,  and  having  a knowledge  of  perspective.— Address, 
C.  L.  5,  Stock  Orchard -street,  Holloway,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"YT/ ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

Y \ energetic  Man.  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN  or  CHARGE  of  JOB.  Thoroughly  versed  in  drawings,  setting 
out  or  measuring  up  any  description  of  work,  and  good  management 
of  workmen.  Carpenter  and  joiner.  Aged  37.  Reference  from 
present  employer.— Address,  S.  P.  Post  Office,  Ashford,  Middlesex. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y I GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS, 
or  would  Take  Piecework.  Well  up  in  setting  out  work  and  superin- 
tending men.  No  objection  to  the  country.  Seven  years'  testimonials 
from  last  employer.— Address.  H.  H.  Post-office,  High-street,  Croydon. 


W 


TO  BUILDERS.  4c. 

/ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Out-doors.  Ten  years'  character 
e employer.  References  undeniable.  — Address,  J.  C.  3, 
terrace.  High-street,  Kensington, 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  n RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

YT  a competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Well  up  in  the  routine 
of  the  Office,  Bookkeeping,  and  General  Office  work.  Practically 
acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  trade  ; lieen  used  to  a jobbing 
business.  Age  27.  Good  references. —Address,  M.  44,  Balms-road, 
Southgate-road,  N. 


"VT/ANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT, 

Y > by  an  experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN  uud  DESIGNEE.— 
Address,  A B.  care  of  Housekeeper,  9.  Adam -street.  Adelphi. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  4c. 

"WANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT 

YT  a.- DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  on  plans,  4c.  for  large  public  gas.  water,  and  drainage  works, 
and  previously  two  years  with  an  architect  Good  references,  &c.— 
Address,  C.  E.  24,  Stockbridge-terrace,  Pimlico,  London,  S.W. 


[April  13,  1872. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  GASFITTERS,  4c. 

TT7" ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

V Y SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  or  LABOURER,  as  above. 
Town  or  country.  State  Wages.— Address,  S.  L.  Post-office,  Upper 
Sydenham,  Kent 


W 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYOR 

"ANTED,  bv  an  ASSISTANT,  aged  21, 

ail  ENGAGEMENT,  in  a London  Office.  Is  a neat  draughts- 
Salary,  101.  a quarter. —Address.  S.  G.  118,  London  Wall,  E.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  4c. 

WANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  a RE- 

Y Y ENGAGEMENT.  Can  prepare  drawings  from  rough  sket 
and  is  a good  draughtsman  and  colourist.  Terms  moderate.  —Add 
A.  B.  THORN' BOROUGH,  Lower  Addiscombe-road,  Croydon,  S. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

JYHE  Advertiser  of  three  years’  experience, 

JL  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a SITUATION  in  above  Office.  Neat 

tracer  and  draughtsman.  Moderate  salary.  Good  refen 

Address,  H.  K.  3,  College-avenue,  Hackney,  N.E. 


ARCHITECTS. 

THE  Advertiser,  of  many  years’  experience 

ill  both  countries,  wishes  for  a Permanent  ENGAGEMENT  ir 
the  country.  Would  like  the  management  of  an  office,  or  sous 
position  of  trust.  Gothic  work,  perspective,  and  quantities.  First 
' ’ ' ) partnership  desirable. — Address,  922 


Office  of  "The  Bui 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

SITUATION  WANTED,  as  GRAINED, 

O PAPERHANGER,  Sc.  Country  preferred.— Address.  J.  B.  12, 
Salisbury-street,  New  North-road. 


QTAIRS  and  HANDRAILING  WANTED 

kJ  by  THOS.  DYER,  5,  Brauksome-road,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  S. 


PLUMBER  (Good).— WANTED,  a SITUA- 

_L  TION  by -fhe  Advertiser  as  above.  Can  do  gasfitting  and  zinc- 
work  (plain).  Good  references.— Address,  E W.  Mechanics'  institute. 


Q 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

UANTITY-TAKER  and  MEASURER, 


SURVEYOR.  26.  T 


l,  Brix ton-road,  S.W. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

fYCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  required  in 

v ,*  an  Office. — Address,  stating  terms,  to  ARCHITECT,  care  of 
Mr.  Foss,  Stationer,  56.  Coleman-strect.  E.C.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

A RAINER  and  MARBLER. — WANTED. 

JT  by  the  Advertiser,  a Constant  SITUATION,  in  Town  m 
ry.  Willing  to  fill  up  time  in  painting.— Address,  J.  C.  149, 


Regent-street,  Westminst 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a good 

I j PLUMBER.  Well  up  in  aU  branches,  and  can  do  hot-' 

md  gas  fitting  and  plain  zinc-work,  4c.  Good  reference  if  reqnir 
Vddress,  J.  B.  Plumber,  4c.  4,  Dowgate-hill,  Cannon-street,  City 


XLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT,  by  a practical  Man.  Good  testimonials  and 
mces. — Address,  No.  911,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


0 


\ Of’ ANT  IT  Y SURVEYOR,  of  great 

Jr\  experience  in  both  Engineering  and  Architectural  Work,  would 
be  happy  to  PREPARE  DRAWINGS,  SPECIFICATIONS,  or  BILLS 
of  QUANTITIES  for  the  Profession  upou  moderate  terms.— Addre  - 
DEXTER,  Post-office,  38,  Great  RusseU-street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  OR  BUILDERS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  lately  engaged  on  Railway 

Xl  Works,  and  knowing  perfectly  well  the  Construction  of  Build- 
ings or  Railway  Works,  wishes  to  find  a SITUATION  as  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, or  otherwise.  Can  give  the  highest  references.  Salary  not  so 
' ill  object  as  progressive  advancement. — Address,  A.  FRAIX, 


t,  Claphi 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

A GENTLEMAN  (24)  who  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  last  nine  years  in  the  construction  of  large  sani 
tary  and  other  works,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  under  an  engineel 
or  contractor.  Is  well  acquainted  with  sewerage,  irrigation,  wotei 
and  tidal  works,  erection  of  large  buildings,  and  the  most  moden 
principles  of  sanitary  engineering.  Quick  and  accurate  surveyor  anc 
leveller,  neat  draughtsman,  and  can  prepare  quantities,  estimates,  A'C. 
references.— Address,  42,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


W/ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Joiner  by 
trade.  Well  up  In  setting  out  work  and  superintendlugmeu.  Accus- 
tomed to  all  kinds  of  machinery  in  the  building  trade.— Address, 
T.  E.  30,  Sussex-street,  Warwick-square,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A N experienced  SURVEYOR,  of  fifteen 

/A  years'  practice  in  the  metropolis.  OFFERS  his  SERVICES,  " 
moderate  commission  and  terms,  as  a QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  a 
MEASURER,  or  in  the  Arrangement  of  intricate  Accounts  and  C( 
tracts,  4c.—  Address.  A.  B.  37,  Clavcrton-street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


A 


Gra 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GOOD  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  requires 

an  ENGAGEMENT.— Address.  A.  Z.  38,  Frederick-s‘ 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TA/ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

I T middle-aged  man  of  great  experience  and  energy,  an  EN- 
GAGEMENT as  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  and  jollier  by 
trade.  Well  up  in  setting  out,  and  management  of  men  and  materials. 
Good  references. — Address,  H.  C.  3.  Station-road,  Clapham  June 
Battersea. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN,  having  had 

l\  four  years'  experience,  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Country 
not  objected  to.  Highest  references.— F.  W.  K.  13,  Hobury-s'  * 
Chelsea,  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  ENGINEERS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN,  well  versed 

±\.  in  buildit  " " "" ~ 


TO  DECORATORS,  4c. 

"TT/ANTED,  by  a steady,  middle-aged  Man, 

Y V a SITUATION,  or  PIECEWORK.  Is  a first-class  Paper- 
hanger,  and  would  be  found  very  useful  in  a Decorator's  Shop, 
haring  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business. — Address,  No.  900, 
iof  “The  Builder." 


TT/ ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  25 

Y V (Joiner  by  trade),  a SITUATION  in  a Builder's  Office. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  drawings,  specifications,  measuring,  Ac,  and 
a very  good  draughtsman.  Good  reference. — Address,  H.  C.  15,  Uni- 
versity-street, Tottenham-court-road. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a CONSTANT 

Y V SITUATION  as  PAINTER,  GRAINER,  and  PAPER- 
HANGER  ; used  to  Plumbing  work.  Country  preferred.  Wages 
moderate,  if  constant. — Address,  J.  PAUL,  2,  St.  Andrew's-road, 
Romford,  Essex. 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a CONSTANT 

Y V SITUATION  as  PLUMBER,  or  on  a Job.  Can  do  plain  zinc 
work.  Would  make  himself  useful  in  other  branches  if  required. 
Address,  G.  L.  2,  Malvern-rood,  near  the  Junction,  Kilbum. 


WANTED,  by  a PLUMBER,  or  THREE- 

Y V BRANCH  HAND,  a constant  JOB.— Address,  G.  H.  No.  12a, 
Hunt-street,  Latimer-rood,  Notting-hill,  W. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ATT ANTED,  by  an  experienced,  practical 

> V Man.  a SITUATION  as  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK 
of  WORKS,  either  to  go  abroad  or  on  an  estate-  Good  testiinouinls- 
Address,  G.  B.  6,  Milverton-street,  Kennington-road,  S.E. 


A PERSON  of  very  great  experience  in  the 

Building,  who  is  just  completing  a good  contract  for  r 
tractor,  OFFERS  his  SERVICES  to  a respectable  Finn  in  the  cai 
of  MANAGER  or  otherwise  at  a modenito  remuneration.— Address, 
A.  B.  53,  Mulvcm-road,  Dalston. 


A 


TO  GASFITTERS,  4c. 

YOUNG  MAN,  aged  20,  wishes  for  an 

ENGAGEMENT,  where  lie  can  improve  himself.  Wages  * 
-Address,  F.  R.  21.  Pond-place,  Chelsea. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  a few  months  out  of 

his  time,  wishes  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER  and  THREE 
CH  HAND.  Good  reference  if  required.— Address,  J.  B.  No. ! 
lish-grove,  Wandsworth-road,  London. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 


A THOROUGHLY  practical  CARPENTER 

XXaud  JOINER  (age  40)  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a quick  am 


correct  bookkeeper,  estimator,  and  draughtsim  . 
experience  in  the  management  of  men.  Good  references  a 
mouials.—  Address,  A B.  10.  Trinity-square,  Borough.  S.E. 


A THOROUGHLY  practical  PLASTERER, 

XL.  of  pushing  habits,  seeks  EMPLOYMENT,  or  would  Take 
Plasterer's  Work  to  any  amount.  Has  finished  some  first-class  jobs 
by  contract  for  Loudon  firms,  who  will  give  a reference  as  to  cha- 
racter and  ability.  Aged  31.  Will  go  in  the  country  or  abrood.-- 
Address,  6,  Office  of  " The  Builder" 


TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A HIGHLY  respectable  and  thoroughly 

practical  Man,  of  great,  experience.  Is  111  want  of  a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, as  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  Can  both  estimate 
and  measure.  Excellent  references  and  testimonials  from  forrr- 
employers.— Address,  EDWARD,  Post-office,  Blackheath-liill,  S.W. 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1524. 


Pressure  on  Founda- 
tions, and  Strength 
of  Materials. 


F late  years,  the  methods 
of  forming  foundations 
mentioned  in  our  last,* 
have  been  genei'ally 
superseded  by  that  of 
sinking  into  the  bed  of 
the  river  long  upright 
cylinders,  formed  of 
rings  of  iron  plates 
bolted  together,  by 
which  means  much 
greater  depths  of 
foundation  can  be  at- 
tained at  (in  most  cases) 
a mere  fraction  of  the 
cost  required  for  the 
expensive  system  of 
coffer-dams.  These  cy- 
linders are  usually  sunk 
in  the  following  man- 
ner. A frame  or  Btag- 
g of  timber  piles  is  first  erected  around  the 
;e  of  the  cylinder,  and  a sufficient  length  of 
linder  is  then  lowered  from  a platform  on 
e top  of  the  stage,  to  rest  on  the  bed  of  the 
rer.  The  cylinder  is  kept  in  its  precise  posi- 
n,  as  well  as  kept  truly  upright,  by  cross- 
nbers  laid  horizontally  from  pile  to  pile  of 
e staging,  at  two  or  three  different  levels  above 
e water-surface,  which  prevent  all  lateral 
wement  in  the  cylinder,  though  they  do  not 
pede  its  vertical  descent.  The  soil  is  then 
cavated  from  the  interior  of  the  cylinder, 
her  by  workmen  in-  diving-dresses  or  by 
ichinery  specially  provided  for  the  purpose ; 
d the  cylinder  itself  is  weighted  heavily  by 
igs  ” of  iron  or  other  convenient  loading  being 
iced  temporarily  around  its  inner  circum- 
’ence.  The  x-esult  of  this  operation  is,  that  as 
j soil  is  removed  from  the  inside  of  the 
linder,  its  lower  edge  forces  or  cuts  its  way 
wnwards  from  the  influence  of  the  heavy 
fling,  and  the  cylinder  gradually  descends 
rough  the  soil  till  the  required  depth  is 
iclied.  As  this  takes  place,  fresh  rings  of 
n plates  are  added  on  the  top,  so  that  the  upper 
rtion  of  the  cylinder  is  always  kept  above 
.ter,  and  is  retained  by  the  timber  guides 
I've  mentioned  in  a vertical  position.  The 
iside  surface  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  in  con- 
it with  the  guides  and  with  the  soil  below,  is 
rmed  to  present  always  a smooth  surface ; aud 
(the  flanges  or  projections  by  which  the  several 
gs  are  bolted  together  are  kept  on  the  inside 
■the  cylinder,  and  serve  also  the  double  pur- 
jie  of  carrying  the  pig-iron  loading  for  assisting 
sinking  of  the  cylinder, 
y this  method  cylinders  have  been  carried 
llvn  to  100  ft.  below  water-level,  and  to  even 
Ipater  depths  occasionally ; and  the  cases  are 
aparatively  rare  where  a solid  bottom  cannot 
ts  be  reached. 

.t  is  then  usual  to  fill  the  cylinders  with  con- 
te,  made  of  hydraulic  lime  or  cement,  and 
.s  to  render  them  suitable  for  supporting  the 
lerstructure  of  the  bridge.  In  some  cases 
C upper  rings  of  the  cylinders  above  the  level 
owest  water  are  removed,  and  the  portion  of 
pier  above  that  level  is  built  up  in  masonry, 


* See  p.  277,  ante. 


so  as  to  present  the  appearance  above  water  of 
an  ordinary  brick  or  stone  pier. 

The  pressure  on  the  foundations  in  this  case 
is  evidently  caused  not  only  by  the  weight  of 
the  superstructure,  but  by  that  of  the  cylinder 
itself,  and  of  the  concrete  which  fills  it.  When 
the  depth  of  the  cylinder  is  considerable,  the 
weight  of  the  concrete  makes  so  large  an  addi- 
tion to  the  pressure  on  the  foundations,  that  it 
is  frequently  very  difficult  to  so  apportion  the 
size  of  the  cylinder  that  the  area  of  ground  on 
which  it  rests  shall  have  sufficient  bearing-power 
for  sustaining  the  load  which  it  has  to  carry.  In 
such  a case  every  contrivance  is  used  to  lighten 
this  pressure,  both  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
cylinder  above  the  x*iver-bed,  and  by  making  the 
superstructure  as  light  as  is  consistent  with 
stability.  The  friction  of  the  soil  on  the  sides 
of  the  cylinder  (especially  in  the  case  of  clay, 
which  has  a tendency  to  swell  when  cut  into), 
is  also  useful  in  aiding  to  pi-event  the  cylinder 
from  sinking  further  when  the  weight  of  the 
superstructure  comes  upon  it. 

It  is  also  generally  found  that  ordinary  soils 
will  bear  more  weight  at  great  depths  than 
nearer  to  the  surface.  This  is  mainly  owing  to 
their  becoming  more  condensed  from  the  super- 
incumbent weight ; and  also  (especially  in  clay 
soils),  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  displacing 
laterally  the  soil  under  pressure.  This  may  be  un- 
derstood by  considering  the  action  of  an  ordiixary 
pointed  pile,  which,  as  it  is  driven  into  the  ground, 
displaces  the  original  material  which  is  forced 
outwards  or  sideways,  and  renders  the  soil  more 
condensed  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  A some- 
what similar  effect  takes  place  in  clay  under 
the  pressure  of  superincumbent  weight,  which 
causes  the  soil  to  yield  or  ooze  away  sideways 
in  consequence  ; and  this  movement  is  found  to 
take  place  with  less  facility  at  gx'eat  depths.  An 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  railway  bridge  over 
the  Thames  at  Charing-cross,  the  pier  cylinders 
of  which  are  stated  to  exert  a pressure  of  8 tons 
to  the  square  foot  on  their  foundations  on  the 
London  clay ; a pressure  to  which  the  same  soil 
could  not  be  exposed  at  a less  depth  from  the 
surface  without  causing  some  risk  of  undue 
subsidence. 

When  sand  of  good  quality,  however,  is  pro- 
tected from  being  washed  away  by  running 
water  or  heavy  rains,  it  forms  an  excellent 
foundation.  It  is  firm  and  compact  in  its  nature, 
and  when  in  beds  of  sufficient  thickness,  it  may 
be  loaded  in  practice,  with  pressures  of  6 to  8 tons 
per  square  foot  with  perfect  safety. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  some 
practical  considerations  must  be  alluded  to 
which  modify  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
pi-essure  which  may  safely  be  put  upon  a given 
soil. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a solid  block  of  masonry, 
20  ft.  square  and  20  ft.  high,  and  a thin  wall  of 
the  same  material,  also  20  ft.  high,  were  placed 
upon  the  same  soil.  On  this  supposition,  the 
conditions  both  of  soil  and  of  pressure  upon  each 
square  foot  of  the  foundations  would  be  alike  in 
each  case  ; and  yet  the  thin  wall,  as  regards  the 
stability  of  its  foundation,  would  be  far  less 
advantageously  situated  than  the  square  block. 
A much  slighter  inequality  in  the  bearing-power 
of  the  soil  would  disturb  its  equilibrium,  or  throw 
it  out  of  the  perpendicular ; and  it  would  also  bo 
more  liable  to  damage  from  external  causes 
affecting  the  ground  on  which  it  stood.  Again, 
if  the  construction  were  a tall  shaft  or  column 
instead  of  a wall,  and  therefore  capable  of  being 
easily  deflected  sideways  in  any  direction,  these 
liabilities  to  injui-y  would  bo  still  fui-ther  in- 
creased. To  place  the  two  structures,  therefore, 
on  an  equal  standing,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
considerably  the  pressure  on  the  foundations  of 
the  weaker  one;  and  this  is  generally  done  in 
practice.  It  is  customary  to  extend  the  f oundation 
courses  of  a wall  or  column  to  a considerable 
width  beyoixd  the  face  of  the  superstructure ; and 


various  contrivances  are  used  for  effecting  this 
purpose.  The  most  usual  of  these  is  to  extend 
the  width  of  the  foundation  by  means  of  footing 
coui’ses,  which,  if  pi-operly  constructed,  have  the 
effect  not  only  of  diminishing  the  pressure  on 
the  soil,  but  of  otherwise  increasing  the  stability 
of  the  structure,  by  augmenting  the  levei’ago 
with  which  the  foundation  resists  the  force  of 
the  wind  or  other  external  causes  acting  on  the 
building  above  and  tending  to  overturn  it. 

Where  it  is  desirable  from  the  weakness  of  the 
soil  or  other-wise,  to  extend  the  foundation  still 
more  tlxan  can  be  conveniently  effected  by  foot- 
ings, it  is  usual  to  place  a layer  of  concrete  of 
still  greater  width  beneath  the  footings,  or  to 
prepare  a foundation  of  timber  piling  or  cross 
planking  upon  which  the  superstructure  can  be 
erected. 

In  this  way  it  generally  occurs  in  practice,  that 
the  foundations  of  thin  walls  on  the  weaker  soils 
are  compressed  to  about  half  the  above-men- 
tioned amounts  oxxly.  But  in  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments of  bridges,  and  in  other  structures  cover- 
ing a large  space  in  proportion  to  their  height, 
the  pressures  indicated  above  may  be  generally 
adopted  with  secui-ity. 

The  l’ocky  soils,  which  vary  from  the  hardness 
of  granite,  to  that  of  soft  crumbling  stone  easily 
worn  by  exposure  to  the  weather  or  to  running 
water,  may  be  considered  in  the  same  category 
of  bearing-power  as  masonry  itself,  which  will  be 
subsequently  treated  of.  In  fact,  it  scarcely  ever 
occurs  in  practice  that  such  soils  are  loaded  with 
the  full  amount  of  weight  which  they  are  capable 
of  sustaining ; the  extent  of  base  necessary  for 
the  stability  of  the  structure  being,  in  almost  all 
cases,  sufficient  to  ensui-e  a sufficient  area  of 
foundation  on  rock  and  the  harder  soils. 

The  weight  of  the  structure  having  been  cal- 
culated, the  pressure  per  square  foot  on  the  soil 
detei’mined,  and  the  area  of  the  foundations 
deduced  therefrom  as  above  described ; the  base 
of  the  structure  must  be  extended,  either  by 
footings,  concrete,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  cover 
that  area  and  transmit  the  pressxxre  equally  and 
uixiformly  over  it. 

Great  care  is  of  course  required  when  sudden 
changes  or  vai-iations  in  the  soil  take  place,  to 
ensure  that  the  settlement  of  the  structure,  if 
any  occur,  shall  be  uniform  over  its  whole 
extent. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  pressures 
which  may  be  safely  adopted  on  the  materials 
themselves  used  in  foundations,  as  distinguished 
from  the  soil  on  which  they  rest. 

Good  ordinary  brickwork  will  crush  with  a 
load  of  about  thirty  tons,  and  may  be  loaded 
safely  in  practice  up  to  ten  tons  per  square  foot. 
Brickwork  of  the  best  description,  set  in  Portland 
cement,  can  be  loaded  in  practice  with  double 
this  quantity,  although  this  should  be  considered 
an  extreme  amount ; and  it  is  more  advisable  to 
keep  well  within  it,  especially  in  thin  walls  and 
columns,  which  are  liable  to  deflection  under  such 
heavy  pressures ; the  latter  cause  of  failure  being 
quite  independent  of  the  inherent  resistance  of 
the  material  to  crushing  weights. 

The  limit  of  load  which  should  be  put  upon 
stonework  depends  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  wox-kmanship  as  well  as  upon  the  hardness  of 
the  stone  itself.  Thus,  rubble  walls  with  thick 
and  ii-regular  joints  of  mortar  are  weaker  than 
even  inferior  brickwork  for  the  support  of  heavy 
superincumbent  weights,  while  well- bedded 
ashlar  masonry  will  bear  loading  to  an  immense 
extent.  In  general,  from  eight  to  thirty  tons 
per  square  foot  may  be  taken  as  the  practical 
limits  of  such  loading ; but  so  much  depends  in 
each  case  on  the  quality  of  the  materials  and 
workmanship,  that  it  is  impossible  to  specify 
more  precisely  what  limit  should  be  adopted  in 
each  case,  which  must  be  left  in  a gi-eat  degree 
to  the  judgment  of  the  constructor. 

The  bearing-powers  of  concrete  may  be  taken 
at  from  six  to  twenty  tons  per  square  foot 
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according  to  the  goodness  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  proportions  of  lime 
or  cement  used  in  mixing  it. 

The  bearing-power  of  timber  piles  is  an  im- 
portant feature  in  foundations,  and  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  size  and 
length  of  pile  driven.  The  more  ordinary  appli- 
cation of  piles  is  to  drive  them  through  a loose 
or  weak  material  to  a firm  stratum  underlying 
it ; in  which  case  they  may  be  considered  as 
columns  or  pillars  supporting  the  superstructure, 
and  stayed  or  steadied  along  their  length  by  the 
contact  of  the  soil  through  which  they  are  driven. 
In  this  case,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
long  piles  of  whole  timber  driven  to  the  usual 
extent  (as,  for  instance,  that  a ton  hammer  with 
a 15-ft.  fall  should  not  drive  the  pile  more  than 
a quarter  of  an  inch),  may  be  trusted  to  cany  a 
load  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons.  Where  the  soil 
is  very  loose  or  fluid,  however,  this  load  should 
be  diminished ; as  such  a soil  affords  insufficient 
lateral  support  to  the  length  of  the  pile,  and 
allows  it  to  deflect  sideways,  which  materially 
diminishes  its  strength.  In  this  case,  a greater 
number  of  piles  is  generally  used,  which  has  the 
double  advantage  of  both  condensing  the  soil  and  ! 
of  diminishing  the  loading  upon  each  pile. 

Piling  is  also  frequently  used  in  semifluid  soils 
of  great  depth,  where  no  firm  bottom  stratum  is 
attainable.  In  Holland  this  takes  place  to  a 
great  extent,  the  large  houses  in  that  country 
being  universally  built  upon  a foundation  of  this 
description.  In  the  swampy  lands  of  America 
also,  the  same  foundation  is  in  very  general  use 
for  engineering  works.  The  bearing-power  of  j 
the  piles  in  this  case  consists  mainly  of  the  ! 
friction  or  adhesion  of  the  soil  to  their  surface,  j 
and  this  amount  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  ! 
nature  of  the  soil.  In  fine  sand,  which  is  a very  j 
adhesive  material,  it  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment  to  be  fully  one  ton  per  superficial  foot  of  i 
the  pile  surface  (the  piles  being  long  and  fully  * 
driven)  ; but  this  amount  of  resistance  is  seldom 
attained.  The  load  which  piles  in  this  condition  1 
will  sustain  may  be  ascertained  with  facility  by 
using  one  of  the  undriven  piles  as  a horizontal 
lever  to  withdraw  a pile  already  driven ; the 
lever  having,  of  course,  its  short  arm  attached  1 
by  a chain  to  the  pile  which  is  to  be  drawn,  and 
its  long  arm  loaded ; the  measure  of  the  weight 
required  to  draw  it  will  be  of  course  the  friction 
of  the  ground  upon  the  surface  of  the  pile.  The- 
pile  should  not  be  loaded  in  practice,  however, 
with  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  weight  sufficient 
to  drawr  it,  when  the  soil  is  throughout  of  a weak 
and  fluid  character. 

When  foundations  of  planking  are  adopted 
(which,  though  liable  to  rapid  decay  in  a dry 
situation  or  in  one  where  the  timber  is  wet  and 
dry  alternately, -may  be  used  with  a tolerable 
amount  of  safety  in  wet  soils),  the  planks  are 
usually  cut  in  short  lengths  and  laid  crossways 
to  the  wall ; and  tied  longitudinally  together  by 
longitudinal  planking  under  the  superstructure, 
of  the  full  width  of  the  footing  course.  The 
longitudinal  and  cross  planks  are  spiked  together 
and  are  found  to  make  an  excellent  foundation. 
Good  timber  may  bo  loaded  in  this  position  up 
to  eight  or  ten  tons  per  square  foot,  and  affords 
an  excellent  means  for  distributing  the  superin- 
cumbent pressure  over  a large  surface,  which  is 
especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  the  weaker 
soils. 

The  above  remarks  show  the  general  principles 
upon  which  foundations  can  be  laid  with  security 
in  the  cases  most  ordinarily  occurring  in  practice. 
They  are,  however,  necessarily  subject  to  modi- 
fication in  the  endless  variety  of  circumstances 
met  with  by  the  practical  architect  and  engineer 
in  the  exercise  of  their  profession. 


AS  TO  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ORNAMENT. 

What  is  “ ornament,”  as  used  in  reference  to 
architectural  design  ? Perhaps  it  may  bo  de- 
fined broadly  as  including  all  features,  and  all 
treatment  or  arrangement  of  material,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  does  not  add  to  the  real 
stability  of  the  structure.  But  in  ornament,  as 
thus  defined,  there  is  an  important  subdivision ; 
and  we  may  recognise  two  main  branches  of 
architectural  ornament,  viz.,  that  which  has  for  its 
main  object  to  emphasize  and  illustrate  the  func- 
tions of  various  parts  of  the  construction,  and 
which  we  may  call  constructive  ornament  • and, 
secondly,  that  which  adds  nothing  to  the  con- 
structive expression  of  the  building,  but  is  intro- 
duced merely  to  relieve  the  design,  and  give  it 
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more  interest  for  the  eye,  and  which  might  be 
called  (to  boiTow  a phrase  from  the  plasterers), 
“ enrichment,”  or  surface  adornment.  The  value 
of  these  two  classes  of  architectural  ornament  is 
very  different,  as  also  are  the  degree  and  manner 
in  which  they  may  respectively  be  employed 
with  advantage  ; and  perhaps  a suggestion  or  two 
on  these  points  may  not  be  superfluous. 

Constructive  ornament,  when  truthful  and  ex- 
pressive (and  when  it  is  not  this  it  will  fail  to  be 
recognised  at  all  as  ornament),  can  hardly  be 
too  generally  admitted  in  a design ; indeed,  any 
important  feature  destitute  of  such  treatment 
would  give  us  a sense  of  bareness  and  incom- 
pleteness, a feeling  that  the  architect  had  alto- 
gether fallen  short  in  ljis  duties.  As  a typical 
specimen  of  what  is  included  under  this  head, 
perhaps  nothing  better  could  be  mentioned  than 
the  two  or  three  forms  of  the  Greek  column, 
with  its  striated  or  “ fluted  ” shaft,  its  cap  and 
base.  The  column  being  a feature  for  resisting 
vertical  pressure,  the  strong  vertical  lines  of  the 
fluting,  which  add  nothing  to  its  strength,  never- 
theless, emphasize  this  object,  giving  sinew,  so 
to  speak,  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a nerveless 
rounded  mass,  and  directing  the  eye  to  the  ver- 
tical line  of  force  in  which  the  column  acts.  No 
large  column  can  lose  this  feature  in  its  design 
without  losing  some  of  its  characteristic  expres- 
sion ; and  the  frequent  omission  of  it  by  the 
Romans  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  their 
want  of  perception  of  the  meaning  and  value  of 
ornament  of  this  description.  Such  vertical  mark- 
ings on  a long  Gothic  shaft,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  a superfluity,  the  vertical  tendency  being 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  proportions  of  the 
shaft,  which  does  not  require  to  have  this 
tendency  and  expression  further  exaggerated. 
The  abacus  in  its  simple  form  is  a purely  con- 
structive feature,  but  its  ability  to  tako  the 
weight  of  the  architrave  and  transmit  it  to  the 
column  is  emphasized  by  the  ovolo  moulding  of 
the  Doric  capital,  which  gathers  the  pressure 
of  the  abacus  and  concentrates  it  on  the 
column.  The  lighter  Corinthian  capital  is  a 
less  sincere  feature  in  this  respect,  and,  indeed, 
so  far  as  the  foliage  which  makes  its  chief  glory 
is  concerned,  oversteps  the  line  of  constructive 
ornament  and  becomes  enrichment,  being,  in 
fact,  a forecast  of  the  principle  which  ruled  the 
Gothic  architect  ; that  of  using  constructive 
ornament  not  to  emphasize  resistance  to  weight, 
but  to  conceal  the  fact  of  there  being  any  weight 
to  be  resisted.  The  Greek  architect  could  not 
achieve  this,  for  he  had  still  the  palpable  dead 
weight  of  his  architrave  over  the  column ; and 
in  consequence  the  stability  and  unity  of  expres- 
sion which  characterised  the  Doric  style  were 
here  weakened,  and  the  Corinthian  architect  had 
to  pay  for  the  elegance  of  his  foliated  capital  by 
the  loss  of  the  monumental  grandeur  belonging 
to  the  older  and  sterner  style  ; no  actual  magni- 
tude of  scale  sufficing  to  restore  the  grandeur  of 
expression  which  this  one  feature  had  impaired. 

An  excellent  instance  of  constructive  orna- 
ment, again,  is  the  use  of  rustication  in  masonry, 
where  the  junctions  of  the  horizontal  layers  of 
masonry  which  form  the  wall  are  marked  and 
emphasized  to  us  to  increase  the  appearance  of 
stability  and  “ bond  ” between  the  various  parts 
which  make  up  the  mass.  This  very  artifice, 
when  applied  to  a column,  becomes,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  most  cases  a fault  and  a contradiction, 
giving  a built  up  and  disconnected  appearance  to 
a feature  which  is  always  best  as  a monolith,  or 
in  as  few  pieces  as  possible,  and  destroying  the 
vertical  expression  of  the  column  by  a serios  of 
strongly  marked  horizontal  divisions.  The  archi- 
volt  of  the  Classic  arch,  the  moulding  of  the 
Gothic  arch,  are  equally  examples  of  the  true 
and  correct  employment  of  constructive  orna- 
ment in  emphasizing  and  giving  strength  to  an 
important  feature  in  the  architectural  design ; 
and  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  set-offs  and  drip  of 
the  Gothic  buttress,  we  find  the  construction  and 
design  so  identified  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  discriminate  them,  and  the  best  form  for  ex- 
pressing the  functions  of  the  feature  becomes 
also  the  strongest  and  most  sensible  and  durable 
method  of  constructing  it. 

It  is  most  with  regard  to  enrichment,  however, 
that  caution  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
designer  are  so  necessary.  Constx-uctive  orna- 
ment, being  mei’ely  the  treatment  of  features 
which  are  necessary  portions  of  the  building,  so 
as  to  emphasize  their  constructive  value,  imposes 
its  own  limits  on  the  architect,  and  cannot  be 
extended  too  far  without  destroying  its  own 
object.  But  in  regard  to  mere  enrichment  there 
is  no  such  natural  check  on  the  designer,  and  the 
views,  practical  and  theoretical,  as  to  the  extent 


and  manner  in  which  this  class  of  ornamenta- 
tion may  be  used,  are  various  indeed : “ Where 
you  can  rest,  there  decorate,”  said  a well-known 
critic  on  art  and  on  some  other  things.  A distin- 
guished architect,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  on 
the  other  hand,  left  on  record,  in  his  handwriting 
on  the  wall  as  well  as  on  paper,  his  opinion  that 
a building  could  never  be  too  much  decorated, 
provided  that  all  parts  of  it  were  treated  with 
equal  or  proportionate  richness.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  this  a dangerous  maxim,  and  that 
the  truth  lies  more  near  the  former  canon,  when 
adequately  interpreted.  Surface  enrichment  of 
an  elaborate  description  should  not,  as  it  seems* 
to  us,  be  applied  to  features  which,  like  columns,, 
are  manifestly  doing  the  heavy  work  of  the  con- 
struction ; indeed,  such  features  admit  advan- 
tageously of  no  ornament  except  that  before 
described,  that  which  emphasizes  and  helps 
their  constructive  expression.  Anything  which 
is  quite  independent  of  this,  tends  to  weaken 
the  expression  and  character  of  the  design,  by 
obscuring  the  real  function  of  the  column, — that 
of  supporting  weight.  In  this  view  the  Egyptian^ 
column,  with  its  elaborate  and  varied  painted 
ornament ; the  Hindoo,  with  its  ragged  outline' 
and  incrustration  of  irregular  carving ; many* 
types  of  Renaissance  columns,  rusticated  and 
wreathed,  are  alike  mistakes  in  treatment.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  may  be,  when  the  struc- 
ture in  which  columns  are  employed  is  on  a very 
small  scale  where  lightness  and  piquant  effect 
are  mainly  sought,  and  where  the  supports  really 
have  not  much  work  to  do : in  such  a case  the 
expression  sought  may  sometimes  be  very  much 
assisted  by  enriching  those  portions  which  in  a 
larger  structure  shouldbe  left  plain.  In  decoration 
on  a wall  surface,  the  portions  of  the  wall  which 
form  piers  would  naturally  claim  a plain  and 
solid  treatment,  and  surface  decoration  would  be 
applied  to  spandrels  and  intermediate  spaces 
where  the  principal  mass  of  the  structure  did  not 
press.  It  may  be  said,  on  Sir  C.  Barry’s  prin- 
ciple, that  where  the  pier  portions  are  decora  tea 
in  a simpler  manner,  and  the  richer  decoraticp 
reserved  for  the  other  portions  of  the  snrfac’S 
there  is  then  no  objection  to  a universal  ap- 
plication of  enrichment  to  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
face. There  may  be  cases  in  which  such  treat, 
ment  might  be  suitable,  and,  when  carried  out 
with  great  ease  and  judgment,  successful ; but, 
as  a rule,  we  believe  architecture  requires  per- 
fectly unadorned  wall  space,  more  or  less,  to  give 
the  necessary  dignity  of  expression  to  a larg8 
building,  and  the  full  value  to  the  portions  which 
are  decorated.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  a 
building  entirely  encrusted  with  decoration  can 
look  otherwise  than  somewhat  weak  ; and  such  a 
treatment  is  likely  to  defeat  its  own  object,  by 
confusing  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  leaving 
him  nothing  sufficiently  marked  or  definite  to 
rest  upon ; besides  obscuring  and  overlaying  the 
architectural  motive  of  the  design.  The  Houses 
of  Parliament  themselves,  however  great  a work 
in  many  respects,  furnish,  we  cannot  but  think, 
an  instance  of  over-decoration,  leaving  an  effect  of. 
fritter  on  the  eye  j and  we  can  feel  little  doubt 
that  the  river  front,  impressive  as  it  is,  would 
have  been  far  more  so  had  a certain  amount  of 
broad  untouched  wall  space  been  left,  to  give  mas- 
siveness to  the  whole,  and  greater  value  by  con- 
trast to  the  decoration  of  the  rest.  Internally 
too,  where  richness  is  more  allowable  and  to  be 
expected,  this  has  been  overdone.  There  is  this 
to  be  said,  too,  about  very  extensive  surface  de- 
coration, that  in  such  a case  both  design  and 
execution  are  likely,  in  a majority  of  instanced, 
to  suffer.  In  few  cases  can  the  architect  have 
time  to  give  for  really  considering  and  designing 
ornament  enough  to  cover  a building ; in  few 
cases  either  can  money  or  time  enough  be  spared 
to  have  it  executed  in  a first-rate  manner.  A 
little  original,  effective,  well-considered  orna- 
ment, though  the  rest  of  the  building  be  left 
plain,  is  surely  better  than  a quantity  of  mere 
repetition  of  ornament  for  the  sake  of  a certain 
richness  of  effect,  which,  after  all,  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  highest  aims  or  results  in  architectural 
design ; and  which,  in  fact,  has  a tendency  to 
give  to  a building  a semi-barbaric  character 
like  that  of  the  elaborately  decorated  Japanese 
cabinets  we  were  referring  to  a few  days  ago.'H 
A glance  at  the  styles  of  architecture  now 
recognised  as  the  greatest  seems  to  bear  us  out 
in  this  view.  The  Greek  architecture  certainly 
was  not  overdone  with  the  enrichment ; but 
what  there  was  was  of  the  highest  and  most 
intellectual  interest  possible ; being,  in  fact, 
nothing  less  than  sculpture  of  the  very  noblest 
school.  This,  perhaps,  hardly  comes  under  the 
term  “ornament,”  or  “enrichment,”  except  in 
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so  fax  as  it  answers  to  our  previous  definition  of 
this,  as  decoration  applied,  independently  of 
construction,  to  relieve  and  add  interest  to  the 
building.  But  in  the  Mediaeval  style  we  see  the 
full  force  of  the  distinction  di-awn  here.  The 
early  modern  users  of  this  style  among  us  wor- 
shipped the  panelling  and  fretwork  of  the 
fifteenth-century  builders ; but  as  our  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  great  age 
of  building  proceeded,  we  went  back,  chrono- 
logically, step  by  step,  in  our  admiration,  which 
is  now,  for  the  most  part,  centred,  and  rightly 
so,  upon  the  earlier  works  of  the  earliest  branch , 
of  the  Pointed  style.  And  we  find  here  ornament, 
for  the  most  part,  very  sparingly  applied,  but 
generally  very  effective  in  treatment  and  design, 
and  only  placed  just  where  the  eye  seems  to 
require  a point  of  interest  to  attract  it ; a band 
of  carved  ornament  meeting  the  eye  at  the  point 
which  separates  one  stylo  of  the  design  from 
another,  and  coming  out  with  a sparkle  by  con- 
trast with  the  plain  masses  of  masonry  adjoining 
it.  A single  line  of  panelling  or  diaper  over  a 
broad  expanse  of  unbroken  wall  will  often  have 
a most  piquant  effect,  doubling  the  value  of  the 
wall  as  giving  mass  to  the  composition,  doubling 
also  its  own  value  by  the  contrast.  When  we 
speak  of  enrichment,  however,  as  ornament 
independent  of  the  construction,”  we  mean 
this  only  in  a qualified  sense.  The  ornament 
mnst  be  so  placed  as  to  fall  in  with  the  main 
fines  and  sections  of  the  construction,  not  to 
cross  and  contradict  them  ; nor  must  it  contra- 
dict, or  appear  as  an  excrescence  on,  the  nature 
of  construction  employed.  In  masonry,  for 
instance,  a row  of  small  panels,  as  remarked, 
along  a single  course  of  the  masonry,  is  a legiti- 
mate treatment : it  is,  in  fact,  treating  one 
course  ornamentally  (a  suggestion  which  might 
be  extensively  adopted  and  improved  upon)  ; but 
to  panel  a stone  wall  over  in  panels  independent 
of  the  courses  is  to  ornament  it  in  a manner 
which  contradicts  construction;  which  repre- 
sents, in  fact,  the  outer  aspect  of  a form  of 
construction  only  suited  to  another  material. 
The  use  of  carving,  too,  in  its  more  elaborate 
forms  needs  to  be  very  much  checked;  the 
object  now,  in  many  of  our  new  buildings,  seems 
to  be  to  carve  as  much  stone-vegetation  over 
them  as  can  possibly  be  had  for  the  money,  and 
many  blocks  of  offices  have  nearly  as  much 
carving  distributed  over  them  as  would  have 
served  a whole  cathedral  in  the  “ Transitional  ” 
period.  This  is  not  only  vulgarising  what, 
rightly  employed,  is  a very  beautiful  source  of 
decoration,  but  in  towns  it  is  often  practically 
the  very  worst  kind  of  decoration  to  employ,  as 
likely  to  be  so  quickly  worn  away  and  choked 
up,  as  to  its  edges  and  hollows,  by  the  combined 
influence  of  soot  and  dust. 

In  fine,  we  would  see  architectural  ornament 
I suited  to  the  material  it  is  worked  in,  expressive 
of  or  harmonising  with  the  construction,  and  only 
introduced  where  it  will  really  be  effective  and 
add  value  and  point  to  the  design.  To  employ  a 
little  ornament  according  to  these  requisitions 
will  be  found,  we  think,  to  demand  more  time 
and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  designer  than  at 
present  is  often  bestowed  on  the  incrustation  of 
a whole  facade,  turned  over  to  the  devices  of 
that  amphibious  person,  the  art-workman,  who 
is  too  often  allowed  to  do,  after  his  own  fashion, 
what  should  be  the  result  of  the  care  and  thought 
of  the  architect  himself. 


! AMALGAMATION  OR  STATE  RAILWAYS. 

Railway  amalgamations  are  not  a -novelty, 
[although  the  subject  is  at  present  exciting  an 
unusual  degree  of  interest.  For  more  than  a 
[score  of  years  past  the  process  of  amalgamation 
by  actual  purchase  or  lease  has  been  steadily 
progressing,  and  the  great  systems,  as  they  are 
called,  are  composed  of  dozens  of  small,  ori- 
ginally independent  companies.  The  larger  and 
.more  powerful  company,  like  the  Octopus,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  which  naturalists  have  of 
late  been  so  much  exercised,  stretches  out  its 
tentacle,  and  for  the  smaller  and  weaker  com- 
pany there  is  no  escape.  Each  fresh  acquisition 
adds  to  the  power  of  the  railway  Octopus,  aud 
increases  the  number  of  its  tentacular ; and  we 
find  accordingly  that  some  single  companies  of 
the  present  day,  if  resolved  into  their  primitive 
elements,  would  furnish  a goodly  roll  of  some 
dozens  of  titles  of  companies  that  came  into 
existence  with  their  own  distinctive  local  desig- 
nations, that  are  now  merged  in  titles  indicating 
extensive  territories  ; as  the  London  and  North 
Western,  at  first  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 


London  and  Birmingham,  joined  by  the  Grand 
Junction  ; the  Midland,  the  Great  Northern,  the 
Great  Western,  the  South  Western,  the  South 
Eastern,  the  North  Eastern,  &c.,  all  of  which  had 
originally  in  their  germs  their  restricted  local  titles. 
Many  past  railway  amalgamations  have  been 
effected,  “ not  with  observation,”  but  not  the  less 
really.  T he  amalgamations  now  on  foot,  which  have 
lod  to  the  appointment  of  a joint  committee  of 
members  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  the  policy  of 
amalgamation,  and,  incidentally,  into  the  desir- 
ability or  otherwise  of  the  acquisition  of  rail- 
ways by  the  State,  are  of  another  character. 

A few  months  since  the  railway  amalgama- 
tions on  a large  scale,  proposed  by  companies, 
were  four  in  number.  1.  The  amalgamation  of 
the  Caledonian  and  the  North  British  Com- 
panies, which  for  the  last  fifteen  years  have 
carried  on  a ruinous  competition  and  inter- 
necine strife  with  each  other.  Of  late  friends 
of  peace  in  the  companies  have  urged  the 
attempt  to  arrive  at  the  terms  that  might  be 
accepted  by  both  as  the  basis  of  “ a Parlia- 
mentary peace,”  either  by  an  equitable  division 
of  competing  traffic  or  by  amalgamation.  Certain 
terms  were  laid  down  and  proposed ; but,  un- 
happily, acquiescence  of  the  shareholders  of 
both  companies  could  not  be  obtained,  negotia- 
tions were  broken  off,  and  the  draft  Bill  con- 
signed to  the  waste-paper  basket.  2.  The  pro- 
posed amalgamation  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Com- 
panies that  would  together  constitute  a corpora- 
tion of  great  wealth  and  power,  the  nuited 
capital  amounting  to  105,000,0001.  For  this 
amalgamation  there  is  a Bill  before  Parliament 
in  the  present  session.  3.  The  proposed  amal- 
gamation of  the  Midland  and  the  Glasgow  aud 
South-Western  Companies,  which  would  give  a 
third  continuous  route  between  London  and 
Scotland.  For  this  amalgamation  also  there  is  a 
Bill  before  Parliament.  4.  A Bill  now  before 
Parliament  to  authorise  traffic  arrangements 
between  the  Great  Western,  the  London  and 
South-Western,  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  the 
South  Devon  Companies.  Mr.  Grierson,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Great  Western  Company, 
in  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  stated 
that  it  was  not  in  any  sense  an  Amalgamation 
Bill.  It  will,  if  sanctioned,  be  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  regards  rates  and  charges,  and  as 
its  provisions  will  affect  the  public,  an  Act 
amalgamating  the  companies  having  railways  to 
the  west  of  a line  drawn  from  Worcester  to 
Oxford,  and  from  Oxford  to  Portsmouth.  The 
four  companies  engage  to  procure  the  consent 
to  the  agreement  of  the  smaller  companies  in 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  in  perpetuity,  subject  only  to  such 
changes  as  the  contractingparties  may  agree  upon. 

It  seems  surprising  that  there  should  be  so 
much  divergence  of  opinion  among  eminent 
railway  officers,  and  among  men  of  large  expe- 
rience, as  to  the  policy  of  amalgamation,  and  the 
principles  of  railway  management,  as  has  been 
displayed  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  joint 
committee  presided  over  by  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  Cawkwell,  manager  of  the  London  and 
North-Western,  was  called  in  support  of  the 
Amalgamation  Bill  in  which  his  company  is  con- 
cerned. He  admitted  that  the  public  should 
have  security  in  the  event  of  amalgamation, 
and  stated  that  they  would  have  it  in  the  com- 
petition that  would  still  exist.  As  regarded 
running  powers,  it  was  impossible  to  give  other 
companies  ranning  powers  over  their  line  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Manchester,  as  both  the 
line  and  the  stations  were  inadequate  to  accom- 
modate  their  own  traffic,  although  their  stations 
in  Liverpool  had  cost  4\  millions  sterling. 

Mr.  Allport,  general  manager  of  the  Midland 
Company,  on  the  other  hand,  in  supporting  the 
Amalgamation  Bill  in  which  his  company  is 
interested,  said  that  the  Midland  must  oppose 
the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
unless  the  Midland  had  running  powers  conceded 
to  them  over  the  amalgamated  lines.  Mr.  Allport 
expressed  himself  as  favourable,  in  general 
terms,  to  amalgamation,  but  with  the  essential 
condition  of  running  powers  to  other  companies 
over  amalgamated  lines.  Such  running  powers 
Mr.  Cawkwell  showed  to  be  impracticable,  and 
the  railways  in  and  near  London  furnish  many 
similar  illustrations.  Running  powers  to  “foreign” 
companies  over  such  lines  as  the  Charing  Cross, 
the  Metropolitan,  the  North  London,  and  the 
metropolitan  extensions  of  other  companies  could 
never  bo  more  than  a name. 


A large  number  of  witnesses  have  been,  or  are 
ready  to  be,  examined  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed amalgamations.  The  opposition  has  been, 
in  some  instances,  more  nominal  than  real ; and 
witnesses  that  have  come  to  ban  have  remained 
to  bless  : instead  of  opposing,  they  have  approved 
of  the  proposal.  From  the  conflicting  opinions 
that  have  been  expressed  by  the  presidents  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  mayors,  aldermen,  and 
others,  who  have  been  examined,  it  is  evident 
that  these  gentlemen  have  not  agreed  among 
themselves  either  as  to  the  policy  of  railway 
amalgamation,  the  desirability  of  the  State  pur- 
chasing the  railways,  or  as  to  the  principles  of 
railway  management.  It  is  certain  that  they 
have  not  come  before  the  committee  with  any 
complete  predetermined  theory.  On  certain 
points  there  is  agreement : that  goods’  rates,  as 
well  as  passenger  fares  between  stations  should 
be  published  by  the  companies,  and  that  the 
amount  of  fares  should  be  printed  upon 
passengers’  tickets.  On  the  subject  of  equal 
mileage  rates  there  is  no  agreement.  One  wit- 
ness urges  that  there  should  be  equal  charges 
for  equal  service  over  the  whole  of  a railway 
system.  Another  witness  declares  that  a rigid 
system  of  equal  mileage  rates  would  be  unwise 
and  impolitic;  another  pronounces  such  a system 
impracticable,  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  more  than  one  railway  route  between 
the  same  points,  the  oue  route  longer  than  the 
other.  An  equal  mileage  rate  would  throw  one 
of  the  lines  out  of  use  for  traffic  between  the  two 
places,  unless  the  rates  were  reduced  over  the 
whole  system  of  the  Company  owning  the  longer 
line.  Again,  liberal  rates  were  frequently  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  resources,  and  to  nurse  into 
a state  of  prosperity,  a new  mineral  or  manu- 
facturing district.  This  had  been  the  case  with 
the  Cleveland  Iron  District.  The  Government 
authorities  that  ought  to  be  appointed  over  rail- 
ways, and  their  functions  and  powers,  are  other 
points  on  which  the  opinions  of  witnesses  were 
widely  divergent.  One  asks  for  a Board  of  Con- 
trol and  a Board  of  Arbitration  ; another  for  a 
Board  of  Appeal,  but  without  power  to  determine 
a matter.  One  witness  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  public 
that  the  State  should  purchase  the  railways. 
Another  witness  deprecated  the  idea  of  Govern- 
ment taking  over  the  railways,  which  could  not 
be  better  managed  than  they  are  managed  now. 

Whatever  may  be  the  finding  of  the  joint 
committee,  it  seems  certain  that  a great  change 
in  railway  affairs  is  impending,  and  that  the 
tendency  is  towards  concentration  either  by 
traffic  arrangements,  by  amalgamation,  or  by 
the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State. 

The  time  is  opportune  for  recalling  some  past 
Acts  of  the  legislature  in  relation  to  railways. 

In  1814  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Government  to  purchase, 
on  certain  specified  terms,  all  railways  in  the 
United  Kingdom  from  that  time  forward  to  be 
constructed.  Under  that  Act,  Government  took 
power  to  purchase  the  railways  that  came  under 
its  operation  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years, 
which  expired  in  1865,  when  five-sixths  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  became  subject 
to  its  provisions.  Government  had  then  the 
option  of  purchasing  the  railways,  and  a Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  in  the  following 
year,  1866,  to  determine  whether  and,  if  any,  what 
action  was  to  be  taken  under  the  Act  of  1844. 
The  Commission  was  also  to  inquire,  inter  alia, 
into  the  economical  question  connected  with  our 
railway  system ; that  is,  the  cost  of  conveyance 
on  railways,  and  into  the  charges  which  are 
made  by  railway  companies  to  the  public.  The 
Commission,  consisting  of  divers  “ right  entirely 
beloved,”  “ right  well  beloved,”  and  “trusty  and 
well  beloved,”  cousins  and  councillors,  took  a 
large  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  evi- 
dence, but  deterred,  possibly,  by  the  magnitude 
and  gravity  of  the  responsibility,  did  not  re- 
commend any  very  sweeping  change  in  the  rail- 
way system  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Commissioners  reported  “ that  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient at  present  to  subvert  the  policy  whioh 
has  hitherto  been  adopted  of  leaving  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  railways  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  people,  under  such  conditions 
as  Parliament  may  think  fit  to  impose  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  public.”  The  Commission 
made  numerous  recommendations  as  to  improve- 
ment in  Private  Bill  legislation,  conveyance  of 
mails,  interchange  of  traffic,  conveyance  of  mer- 
chandise and  minerals,  &c.  The  Commissioners 
deprecated  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  with  the  freedom  of  those  who 
have  provided  the  capital  to  fix  the  rates  and 
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charges  at  which  they  may  perform  their  ser- 
vices to  the  public,  and  the  Commissioners  ex- 
pressly say  that  it  would  not  be  expedient,  even 
if  it  were  practicable,  to  adopt  any  legislation 
which  would  abolish  the  freedom  railway  com- 
panies enjoy  of  charging  what  sums  they  deem 
expedient  within  their  maximum  rates  when 
properly  defined. 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  cannot  be  said 
to  point  in  the  direction  of  a State  railway 
system ; but  the  great  amalgamations  now  pro- 
posed, and  the  certainty  that,  if  these  are  sanc- 
tioned, they  will  lead  to  others,  until  the  whole 
of  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  are  consolidated 
into  four  or  five  great  companies,  will  doubtless 
incite  to  renewed  attention  and  fresh  discussion 
of  the  subject.  In  connexion  with  this  impor- 
tant topic  there  is  a prevalent  fallacy  in  the 
assumption  that  the  purchase  of  railways  by  the 
State  involves  their  management  by  the  State. 
The  one  thing  is  not  by  any  means  a necessary 
corollary  of  the  other.  Provided  that  the  public, 
the  shareholders,  and  the  Government  are  agreed, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  conversion  of 
railway  stock  into  a new  species  of  Government 
stock  ; nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  Govern- 
ment from  leasing  the  working  and  management 
of  the  lines  to  competent  men. 

The  proprietors  of  the  telegraphs  received  a 
bonus  of  a few  millions  more  than  the  value  of 
their  property;  the  proprietors  of  railways  are 
well  entitled  to  as  liberal  treatment.  If  the  rail- 
ways can  be  acquired  by  Government  upon  equit- 
able terms,  and  the  difficulties  can  be  avoided  of 
throwing  immense  power  and  patronage  into  the 
hands  of  Government,  in  connexion  with  the 
acquisition  ; if  the  management  of  railways  can 
be  retained,  for  the  greater  part,  in  present 
hands ; it  may  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a homo- 
geneous railway  system  might  bo  worked  in  a 
manner  to  confer  immense  advantages  on  the 
community.  Under  such  a system  equal  mileage 
rates  would  present  no  difficulties.  The  plethora 
of  the  rich  and  populous  districts  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  nourishment  of  those  that  are  poorer 
and  more  sparsely  peopled.  Experiments  could 
be  made  unhesitatingly  in  the  direction  of  reduc- 
tion of  fares  and  charges,  and  the  important 
problem  could  be  solved  with  absolute  certainty 
as  to  the  minimum  rates  and  charges  that  would 
yield  maximum  profits. 

The  time  may  not  be  yet  come,  but  it  will 
come,  when  the  prediction  of  a writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  nearly  thirty  years  since  will 
be  realised  : — “ It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
the  system  is  developing  itself  to  such  an  extent, 
penetrating  all  districts,  superseding  all  other 
communications,  affecting  every  species  of  public 
and  private  interests,  and  acting  as  the  life  blood 
arteries  of  the  empire,  as  to  render  it  probable 
almost  to  certainty,  that  the  time  must  come 
when  this  great  public  trust  can  no  longer  be 
left  to  the  management  of  private  companies 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  In  truth, 
it  seems  only  a question  of  time ; railways  must 
be  made  subject  to  some  unity  of  management, 
and  through  whatever  intermediate  process  it 
may  pass,  that  management  must  finally  bo 
vested  in  the  Government  of  the  country.” 


PUMPS  ANT)  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

Our  whole  confraternity  of  working  people 
have  a good  deal  to  do  and  to  bear  with.  Their 
hours  of  labour  are  long,  and  their  work,  for  the 
most  part,  monotonous  and  unremitting.  It  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  one  who 
has  not  had  a trial  of  it  to  realise  to  himself 
what  it  is  to  get  out  of  a warm  bed  at  five  o’clock 
on  a cold  winter’s  morning  to  begin  some  dull, 
mechanical,  and  totally  uninteresting  work;  to 
plod  at  it  all  day  long,  till  the  nine,  or  the  ten, 
or  the  twelve  hours  are  over  and  gone;  and  then 
to  find  your  way  to  a cold,  cheerless  room,  or, 
still  worse,  a dirty  coffee-house,  of  the  universal 
English  type.  We  say  it  is  impossible  to  realise 
all  this  till  you  have  tried  it.  It  is  the  working 
man’ 8 lot  in  almost  an  infinite  number  of  cases ; 
and,  what  is  more,  there  is  at  the  present 
moment  no  escape  from  it,  or  the  like  of  it,  but 
the  dangerous  “ public-house,” — a perfect  har- 
bour of  refuge  to  such  by  the  side  of  the  afore- 
said British  coffee-shop.  To  many,  many  thou- 
sands of  single  working  men  does  this  apply 
with  painful  force.  Letting  this  pass,  we  want 
to  say  a word  or  two  about  water,  i.e.,  spring- 
water  ; common  cistern  water,  as  supplied  by 
the  water  companies ; and  our  public  drinking- 
fountains  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  the  recollection  of 


most  that  not  many  years  ago  there  was  every 
here  and  there  in  London  streets  an  old-fashioned 
pump,  tall  and  gaunt  enough,  with  convenient 
strong  handle  and  iron  ladle,  from  which  the 
coolest  and  pleasantest  of  spring-water  was  to 
be  had  by  the  thirsty  for  the  mere  trouble  of 
pumping  for  it,  and  as  often  as  not  without,  for 
there  seemed  to  be  always  ready  and  eager  for 
the  work  of  pumping  some  small  mortal  or  other 
close  by  to  pump  for  you.  For  the  fault  of  some 
of  these  antiquated  pumps,  they  have  been  either 
altogether  removed  or  their  strong  handles  are 
tightly  chained  to  their  strong  bodies,  so  that 
pumping  is  impossible  either  to  great  or  to  little 
people.  Science  stepped  in,  and  reported  against 
them  and  their  doings;  and  all  of  them,  not 
those  only  in  bad  or  suspicious  places,  were  con- 
demned. There  was  one,  for  instance,  in  the 
Regent’s  Park,  far  from  impurities,  and  from 
which  the  water  was  always  delightfully  clear, 
and  cool  and  pure  to  the  taste ; but  it  suffered 
with  the  rest  of  them.  A not  a little  curious  his- 
tory would  be  that  of  the  London  pumps ; even  a 
list  of  them  would  be  interesting  to  see.  Some  of 
them  have  been  right  down  famous.  There  was 
and  is  “ Aldgate  Pump  a queer-looking  mono- 
lithic stone  structure  it  was  in  times  of  yore,  but 
it  had  to  make  way  for  Sir  William  Tite’s  more 
architectural  structure.  But  even  that  improve- 
ment, but  a year  or  two  back,  was  doomed  to 
destruction,  and  now  there  is  another  “ design,” 
by  we  know  not  whom,  with  a small  attempt  at 
a scientific  and  improved  way  of  holding  up  a 
pail  or  water-can.  But  the  famous  pump  is  still 
there,  luckily.  There  is  another  pump  not  far 
from  it,  and  it  is  worth  noting,  for  it  is  almost 
hidden  among  the  slaughter-houses,  but  wherein 
the  water,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  as  good  and 
clear  as  water  needs  be ; and  for  this  simple 
and  plain  reason,  that  the  well  or  source  of  the 
water  is  so  far  from  the  surface,  where  the  gas- 
pipes  and  drainage  abound,  that  it  does  not  suffer 
from  either  of  them.  Go  through  some  100  ft. 
or  200  ft.  of  sand,  gravel,  and  closely-pressed 
earth  and  stones,  and  almost  any  amount  of  im- 
purity is  taken  away  from  the  water  passing 
tlirough  it.  It  is  simply  a gigantic  filter,  and  does 
its  work  thoroughly  and  completely,  and  beyond 
any  power  of  imitation  by  any  mere  human  con- 
trivance, as  may  be  sufficiently  proved  by  a 
comparison  between  the  water  from  a natural 
well,  and  the  water  as  it  comes  to  the  Londoner 
from  the  scientific  apparatus  of  the  water  compa- 
nies. It  would  be  difficult  to  instance  a more  use- 
ful public  work  than  the  “restoration”  of  afewof 
the  old  London  pumps,  deepening  the  wells  from 
which  they  are  supplied,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  contaminating  influence.  No  water 
is  like  spring  water,  and  from  a natural  well 
only  is  it  to  be  got.  There  is  another  curious 
remnant  of  Old  London  water  supply  in  the 
Strand,  the  well-known  Roman  Bath  and  Well, 
as  it  is  called.  It  dates  from  the  days  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  and  is,  indeed,  a natural  well 
of  the  purest  and  clearest  water.  It  is  a plunge 
bath,  and  the  water  is  constantly  changing.  We 
will  mention  but  one  other  of  the  London  pumps, 
though  we  could  name  not  a few  which  have 
given  place  to  the  mean  little  dribbling  drinking- 
fountains,  shut  up  half  the  year  round,  with 
their  little  stream  of  semi-warm  bad-tasting 
water  and  dirty  mouth-pieces.  The  one  we 
refer  to  is  a right  celebrated  one, — almost,  if  not 
quite,  classical.  We  refer  to  the  one  in  the 
Dean’s-yard,  Westminster.  Quite  a story  might 
be  told  of  this  famous  little  pump,  and  its  varied 
fortunes.  Two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  a most 
unpretending  iron  structure,  without  ornamental 
details  of  any  sort  or  kind  ; but  happily  for  those 
who  lived  near  it,  and  for  St.  Peteris  College, 
and  the  clerical  surroundings,  it  was  always 
ready  with  its  best  of  spring  water.  But  alas ! 
consequent  on  the  startling  fact  of  the  great 
railway  works  then  going  on  at  the  “ Willesden 
Junction”  of  the  North-Western  Railway — and 
notliing  less  did  it  take  to  upset  this  sturdy  little 
hydraulic  apparatus — it  suddenly  (who  would  have 
thought  it  ?)  ran  dry,  and  there  was  no  more  water 
from  it,  spite  of  all  the  pumping.  So  much  did 
this  grieve  those  who  lived  near, — and  well  it 
might,  for  it  was  the  only  protected  pump  for 
miles  round, — that  the  non-supply  of  the  water 
formed  the  subject  of  the  “prologue”  to  the  West- 
minster Latin  play  of  that  year,  and  the  learned 
public  were  informed  in  good  scholastic  Latin 
verse  that  the  scholars  sighed  for  water,  and  that 
their  pump  was  dry  ! But  science  was  not  to 
be  beaten ; for  now,  though  you  cannot  draw 
spring-water,  you  may  pump  up  common  cistern- 
water  from  a slate  tank  sunk  some  foot  or  two 
beneath  the  ground,  supplied  as  in  an  ordinary 


cistern,  with  the  nearest  company’s  water.  The 
learned  scholars  still  call  it  a well  and  a pump, 
though  the  pump  is  a superfluity  and  a sham, 
and  the  water  is  not  spring  water,  nor  from  a 
well.  What  a pity  it  is  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  do  not  here,  in  their  snug  and  com- 
fortable precincts,  sink  a shaft  to  a sufficient 
depth,  and  bring  up  from  below  a real  well  of 
pure  spring-water,  always  drinkable,  constructing 
an  open  marble  or  stone  tank,  as  well  as  a pump, 
if  that,  indeed,  be  necessary, — the  -water  to  be 
visible.  Thus  may  they  set  a good  example  to 
the  rest  of  London ; for  what  an  infinite  advan- 
tage it  would  be  to  have  water, — spring-water, — 
over-flowing,  fresh  and  clear,  for  the  thirsty 
wayfarer.  The  common  cistern-water,  as  sup- 
plied by  the  water  companies,  is  hardly  drink- 
able, so  that  few  can  avoid  the  public-house, 
even  if  they  wished  it  ever  so  much.  And  here 
we  connect  the  subject  with  our  opening  ob- 
servations. 

Notwithstanding  the  many,  many  evils  resulting 
as  wo  know  from  intemperance  in  this  our 
country,  it  is  not  a little  to  be  wondered  at> 
considering  the  temptations,  how  very  little 
there  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  downright 
“ drunkenness.”  You  may  go  through  on  a 
Saturday  night,  where  everything  is  favourable, 
miles  on  miles  of  low  East-end  streets,  look  into 
every  comfortably-warmed  and  lighted  “ house,” 
and  see  absolutely  nothing  of  the  intemperance 
so  often  cited.  And,  at  the  same  time,  you  would 
be  compelled  to  ask,  Where  else  are  to  be 
found  the  passing  comforts  of  light,  warmth, 
and  drinkables  ? Not  in  the  open  streets,  cer- 
tainly ; for  in  no  city  in  the  world  are  the  streets 
so  entirely  empty  of  every  kind  and  species  of 
comfort  and  accommodation.  There  is,  in  truth, 
in  this  tight  little  island  no  public  life,  no  open- 
air  and  street  life,  such  as  there  was  in  the  great 
antique  cities  of  days  gone  by,  or  such  as  is  yet 
to  be  seen  in  Oriental  cities.  John  Bull  is  a 
home  mortal,  and  it  is  his  weakness  as  well  as 
his  strength  that  he  lives  and  enjoys  himself, : 
after  a fashion,  in  his  own  house,  almost  uncon- j 
scious  that  there  is  a street  on  the  other  side  of  ‘ 
his  own  street-door.  But  though  he  knows  it  not, 
there  is ; and  there  are  those  who  almost  literally 
live  in  them,  night  as  well  as  day.  It  is  a curious 
subject,  well  worth  a little  thought  and  a few 
words,  but  not  now. 


METROPOLITAN  TRAMWAYS. 

On  Monday  last,  the  joint  committee  of  the 
members  of  Lords  and  Commons  met  in  one  of 
the  Lords’  committee-rooms,  to  take  evidence 
for  a report  on  the  reference  committed  to  them. 
This  reference,  it  may  be  remembered,  em- 
braces the  points, — whether  it  is  desirable  to 
increase  the  number  of  tramways  in  the  metro- 
polis ; whether  limits  should  be  fixed  to  the 
metropolitan  tramway  area ; what  such  limit? 
should  be ; under  what  authority  tramways 
should  be  constructed  and  managed ; through 
what  streets  or  thoroughfares  additional  tram- 
ways, if  any,  should  be  authorised,  and  under 
what  restrictions.  The  committee  consists  of 
Earl  Beauchamp,  the  Earl  of  Longford,  the  Earl 
of  Airlie,  Yiscount  Eversley,  and  Lord  Clinton  j 
with  the  following  members  of  the  Lower, 
House : — Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  Sir  Ed.  Colebrooke, 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel  (of  the  Board  of  Trade),  and 
Messrs.  Arthur  Guest  and  James  White.  Yiscount 
Eversley,  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
presided,  and  conducted  the  proceedings  with 
his  characteristic  urbanity. 

The  witnesses  examined  at  the  sitting  were 
Messrs.  C.  Hopkins,  engineer’,  of  the  London! 
Street  Tramways  Company;  Mr.  Rowbotham, 
manager  of  the  South  London  Tramways ; Mr. 
Sheldon,  who  has  been  extensively  engaged  in 
tramway  promotion  at  home  and  abroad ; and  Mr. 
John  Morris,  of  the  firm  of  Ashurst,  Morris,  & Co. 
The  most  important  evidence  presented  to  the 
committee  was  eloquent  and  interesting,  although 
silent;  it  consisted  of  a very  large  diagra% 
showing,  in  distinctive  colours,  the  tramways  in 
the  metropolitan  district  already  constructed 
and  opened,  or  authorised ; the  additional  lines 
proposed,  with  which  the  promoters  intend  to 
persevere  in  the  current  session ; and  the  addi- 
tional lines  that  have  been  proposed,  that  they 
are  ready  to  give  up,  if  the  joint  committee,  or 
the  private  Bill  committees  to  which  the  pro- 
jects may  be  referred,  are  so  minded. 

The  authorised  lines  show,  as  yet,  a very 
partial  system  of  tramway  accommodation  to  the 
metropolis.  They  are  almost  exclusively  to  the 
east  of  a line  drawn  north  and  south  intersecting 
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Charing-cross,  and  afford  communication  to 
north,  south,  north-east,  and  south-east,  on  the 
proposed  line,  and  from  Charing-cross  as  a 
centre,  but  do  not  touch  the  populous  districts 
to  the  north-west  and  south-west,  excepting 
only  some  lines,  inconsiderable  in  extent,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Camden-town,  and  an  irregular 
triangular  communication  between  Vauxhall  and 
Lambeth  Bridges  and  Victoria  Station. 

The  chief  thoroughfares  now  or  to  be  tra- 
versed by  the  tramway-cars  are, — on  the  south 
side,  running  mainly  east  and  west,  from  Victoria 
Station  across  Vauxhall  Bridge,  via  Kennington, 
past  the  Oval,  Camberwell,  Peckham,  Hatcham, 
New  Cross,  Deptford,  and  Greenwich,  to  Wool- 
wich Arsenal.  A loop  is  formed  that  passes 
from  Victoria  Station,  along  Lambeth  Bridge, 
and  along  Lambeth-road  to  Blackfriars-road, 
and  along  that  road  to  the  south  end  at  Black- 
friars  Bridge.  At  the  junction  of  Lambeth- 
road  * and  Blackfriars-road  another  authorised 
tramway  reaches  to  Westminster  Bridge  on  the 
Surrey  side.  It  may  be  here  convenient  to  say 
that  the  extensions  in  this  locality  that  are  to  be 
persevered  with  include  a short  length  to  pass 
along  Westminster  Bridge  and  along  the  Victoria 
Embankment  to  the  end  of  Whiteliall-place ; the 
promoters  being  willing  to  surrender  a short 
length  to  Whitehall. 

Another  short  length  in  this  locality  that  they 
propose  to  persevere  with  is  a continuation  of 
the  tramway  communication  from  Victoria  Sta- 
tion to  the  end  of  Victoria-street,  leaving  there 
a short  gap  between  the  point  indicated  and 
Westminster  Bridge. 

Other  important  extensions  to  the  South  of 
London  are  from  the  Strand,  along  Waterloo 
'Bridge  and  Waterloo-road,  to  the  junction  already 
referred  to,  from  which  the  authorised  lines  will 
afford  continuous  communication  with  Clapham, 
Brixton,  Camberwell,  and  from  Camberwell 
with  all  the  localities  east  and  west  of  that 
point  on  the  original  Pimlico  and  Peckham  and 
■Greenwich  lines.  Fi'om  New  Cross  a tramway 
is  already  authorised  to  Westminster  Bridge, 
passing  along  the  Old  Kent-road,  and  past  the 
Elephant  and  Castle.  The  additional  links, 
however,  requiring  to  be  filled  in  are  from  along 
the  Kennington  Park-road,  past  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  to  the  end  of  Blackman-street, 
Borough  ; and  from  a junction  there  a new  line 
continuing  the  communication  into  the  Old  Kent- 
road.  It  is  not  proposed  to  traverse  High-street, 
Borough  by  tramway,  but  it  is  designed  to  lay 
a line  from  Stamford-street,  along  Soutliwark- 
street,  to  the  London  Bridge  station.  The  pro- 
posed line  to  cross  London  Bridge  is  also  surren- 
dered, and  the  line  along  Southwark-road  and 
Southwark  Bridge ; and  the  authorised  crossings 
by  tramways  over  Thames  bridges,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  are  by  Vauxhall  and  Lambeth,  and  the 
additional  crossings  for  which  powers  are  to  be 
| asked  arc  by  Westminster,  Waterloo,  and  Black- 
friars  Bridges.  The  proposed  surrenders  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  in  addition  to  those 
already  indicated,  are  from  Battersea  Park  to 
Wandsworth-road,  and  along  that  road,  by  Kcn- 
nington-Iane,  to  Newington,  with  a fork  from 
Vauxhall  Station,  along  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment to  Westminster  Bridge. 

In  the  City  the  chief  surrenders  are  a proposed 
line  from  Holbom  to  Ludgate-circus  ; aline  from 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  along  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  to  the  Mansion  House,  with  another  from 
Aldersgate,  via  St.  Martin’s-le- Grand,  to  the  east 
end  of  St.  Paul’s ; thence  along  Cannon-street  to 
King  W'lliam-street ; and  the  continuation  from 
Moorgate-strcet,  past  tho  Bank  of  England,  and 
[along  King  William-street,  intended  to  have  been 
pontinued  along  London  Bridge,  is  also  given  up. 

|m  Turning  now  to  the  tramways  proposed  or  re- 
linquished in  the  north  and  west,  it  would  appear 
that  the  great  area  bounded  by  Paddington, 
Marylebone-road,  Tottenham  Court-road,  Hol- 
born,  and  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  with 
the  Thames  for  its  southern  boundary,  is,  for  the 
present,  to  be  left  untraversed  by  tramways.  The 
uncs  surrendered  in  this  area  include  one  from 
Kensington,  vid  High-street  and  Knightsbridge, 

'?  • Park  Comer  J and  another  from  Notting- 

Adl,  Uxbridge-road,  and  Oxford-street,  to  the 
unction  of  that  street  with  Tottenham-court- 
oad.  It  is  also  proposed  to  give  up  proposed 
ines  between  Camden-town,  by  Albany- street, 
nto  the  Marylebone-road,  and  two  short  lengths, 
me  from  the  Marble  Arch  along  part  of  Edgware- 
oad,  the  other  from  Praed-street  into  the  Ux- 
►ridge-road. 

The  new  lines  in  the  north  and  north-west,  for 
ehich  powers  are  to  bo  asked,  are  very  import- 
ant, and  include, — Holborn,  Oxford-street  (as 


far  as  Tottenham-court-road),  Tottenham-court- 
road,  Harrow-road,  Edgware-road,  Finchley- 
road,  Caledonian-road,  and  King’s-cross-road ; 
with  a connexion  east  and  west  between  Islington 
and  Bayswater,  by  the  Pentonville,  Euston,  and 
Marylebone  roads.  The  proposed  lines  are  in- 
tended to  join  up  numerous  defective  links  in  the 
metropolitan  tramway  system,  and  provide  con- 
tinuous tramway  communication  from  Upper 
Holloway  on  the  north  to  Camberwell,  Brixton, 
Clapham,  and  numerous  other  localities  in  the 
south,  with  “correspondence”  lines  radiating  in 
almost  all  directions,  excepting  to  the  west. 

The  Committee,  at  its  rising,  adjourned  to 
Friday,  the  19th  instant. 


HINDRANCES  TO  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
APPLIED  ART. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  under  this  title  read 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Dr.  Dresser  said : — One 
of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  advancement  of 
decorative  art  is  to  be  found  in  designers  them- 
selves, for  there  are  many  pattern-drawers  who 
are  a disgrace  to  the  profession,  inasmuch  as  the 
works  which  they  produce  manifest  only  gross 
ignorance,  and  are,  therefore,  altogether  unworthy 
of  notice.  Of  these  I will  not  speak,  but  I desire 
that  they  should  understand  that  whatever  is 
produced  which  is  of  debasing  character  tends 
to  the  extermination  of  decorative  art,  for  who 
would  not  prefer  a plain  article  to  one  covered 
with  graceless  forms  and  inharmonious  colours  F 

Passing  from  these  men,  to  whom  the  name 
of  “ artist”  cannot  be  applied,  to  those  designers 
who  have  a certain  amount  of  art-ability,  we 
notice  that  the  works  produced  by  these  latter 
are  often  inconvenient  to  use  while  they  are 
beautiful  in  form,  and  are  thus  of  a character 
calculated  to  bring  art  into  disrepute.  An  art 
object  should  be  useful  as  well  as  beautiful,  if  it 
is  intended  to  fulfil  a utilitarian  purpose ; yet  not 
one  poker  out  of  a hundred  is  so  formed  that  it 
can  be  used  with  comfort,  nor  is  one  tea-pot  out 
of  fifty  so  made  that  it  will  admit  of  the  tea 
being  poured  from  it  without  an  expenditure  of 
force  greater  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  the 
support  of  the  weight  which  has  to  be  lifted. 
By  leverage  a pound  may  balance  a hundred- 
weight, as  in  the  steel-yard  ; so  in  the  case  of  a 
tea-pot,  by  leverage  that  which  weighs  four 
pounds  may  be  as  heavy  to  lift  as  that  which 
weighs  eight.  Although  the  law  which  regulates 
the  placing  of  handle  and  spout  on  all  vessels 
from  which  liquids  are  poured  is  thoroughly 
understood,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  known 
to  one  designer  in  a hundred,  judging  from  the 
vessels  which  w'e  see  offered  for  sale  in  our  shops. 
In  like  manner,  pokers  have  become  so  incon- 
venient to  use  that  it  is  impossible  to  break  coal 
or  even  poke  the  fire  with  one  without  hurting 
the  hand ; hence,  ladies  have  begun  to  regard 
fire-irons  as  mere  ornaments,  and  to  keep  a little 
second  poker  and  tongs  for  use,  which  latter  are 
hidden  in  some  comer,  as  objects  unfit  to  be 
seen.  There  is  nothing  which  tends  to  retard 
the  progress  of  applied  art  more  than  the  pro- 
duction by  designers  of  objects  which  are  incon- 
venient to  use ; and  be  assured  that  the  most 
perfect  beauty  may  be  combined  with  the  most 
complete  utility ; in  other  words,  that  which  is 
most  beautiful  may  be  perfectly  useful.  How  is 
it,  I ask,  that  designers  will  not  inform  them- 
selves upon  subjects  which,  to  them,  are  all- 
important,  and  without  a knowledge  of  which 
they  cannot  produce  acceptable  works  ? I am 
often  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of  my  fellow 
ornamentists  upon  subjects  which  they  ought 
perfectly  to  understand  ; and  yet  many  of  these 
men  can  draw  well,  and  combine  forms  in  a 
truly  artistic  manner,  but  their  works,  through 
not  being  adapted  to  answer  the  end  of  their 
creation*  only  tend  to  bring  the  beautiful  into 
disrepute,  by  leading  persons  to  suppose  that  if 
a work  is  graceful  and  lovable  it  cannot  be  used 
with  comfort. 

Our  worst  enemies  are  those  of  our  own 
household  ; so,  in  like  manner,  the  worst  enemies 
to  the  progress  of  applied  art  are  ignorant  de- 
signers. If  we,  as  designers,  will  but  educate 
ourselves,  we  shall  thereby  remove  one  of  the 
chief  hindrances  that  impede  the  progress  of 
applied  art. 

It  is  a strange  thing  that  to  this  hour  the 
great  majority  of  the  designers,  or  pattern- 
drawers,  employed  in  our  manufactories  are  men 
almost  wholly  without  education,  and  chiefly 
from  comparatively  low  life.  The  son  of  a 
weaver  in  a carpet-works  or  lace-factory,  if  he 
manifests  any  taste  for  drawing,  is  put  in  the 


designing-room  and  is  trained  to  draw  patterns ; 
but  as  he  is  placed  there  at  the  age  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  years,  and  is  the  son  of  parents  who 
could  not  afford  to  have  him  educated  beyond 
being  taught  to  read  and  wTite,  he  has  but  little 
knowledge  when  he  commences  his  art-training ; 
and  as,  in  the  great  majority  of  designing-rooms, 
he  never  sees  a work  on  ornament,  nor  a good 
example  of  true  art-work,  he  gains  simply  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  manufacture,  and 
acquires  no  insight  into  the  character  of  true 
art.  A man  cannot  help  his  origin,  neither  is  he 
to  be  despised  for  being  the  child  of  poor  parents  ; 
but  if  he  remains  in  ignorance  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  produce  noble  works,  nor  to  exalt 
the  manufacture  which  he  strives  to  adorn  with 
forms  and  colours.  While  a man  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  being  born  of  poor  parents,  ho  is 
open  to  censure  if  he  does  not  strive  to  gain 
whatever  knowledge  is  placed  within  his  reach. 
Nearly  every  town  in  the  kingdom  has  now  its 
drawing-school,  where  a certain  amount  of  art- 
knowledge  may  be  gained,  and  connected  with 
these  schools  there  are  frequently  art-libraries. 
That  youth  who  is  worthy  to  be  called  an  art- 
student  will  avail  himself  of  whatever  means  are 
open  to  him,  and  even  if  he  be  employed  for  long 
hours  in  the  factory,  he  will  strive  by  reading, 
sketching,  and,  beyond  all  things,  by  thinking, 
and  by  the  study  of  nature,  to  gain  such  know- 
ledge as  will  lead  him  to  draw  patterns  such  as 
will  please  persons  of  education,  by  revealing  to 
them  the  fact  that  he  who  addresses  himself  to 
them  through  the  agency  of  form  and  colour  is 
also  a man  of  education. 

If  it  is  any  consolation  to  you,  my  fellow- 
students  of  applied  art,  let  me  say  that  I,  with 
you,  have  felt  the  want  of  education,  and  have 
known  the  poverty  of  small  means,  but  by  fore- 
going for  a time  the  pleasures  which  others 
enjoyed,  and  by  continued  close  application  to 
the  study  of  our  beloved  art,  I gained  the  victory 
over  that  poverty,  and  that  utter  want  of  educa- 
tion under  which  1 for  a time  suffered ; and  now 
I can  say  that  I sit  at  the  tables  of  rich  men, 
and  that  men  of  learning  honour  my  table  with 
their  presence.  I would  not  for  a moment  say 
what  I do  were  it  not  for  the  thought  that  these 
words  may  encourage  some  poor  student  to  work 
on  till  he  rises  through  his  poverty  to  that  posi- 
tion in  which  he  can  present  his  works  fairly 
before  our  notice,  and  charm  us  with  his  know- 
ledge. 

Certain  manufacturers  may  truly  be  regarded 
as  hindrances  to  art  progress.  Some  men  are 
honourable,  others  are  dishonourable ; some  men 
are  noble,  others  are  ignoble;  some  men  are 
pioneers  of  progress,  others  retard  all  onward 
movements.  It  is  curious  that  there  are  many 
men  who  would  not  rob  another  of  a farthing, 
and  yet  who  eagerly  look  for  every  new  pattern 
which  more  honourable  manufacturers  than 
themselves  produce,  with  the  view  of  copying 
them  if  they  be  good  and  are  not  protected  by 
registration,  or  of  produoing  others  as  nearly 
like  them  as  they  can  if  they  be  registered. 
Such  men  I regard  as  not  only  hindrances  to  the 
progress  of  art  (for  who  likes  paying  a high 
price  for  a well-considered  design  if  imme- 
diately it  is  issued  others  copy  the  idea,  if  not 
the  actual  design,  and  by  saving  the  cost  of 
the  pattern  are  enabled  to  undersell  the  original 
producer  ?),  but  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
thieves,  who  should  be  engaged  on  the  tread- 
wheel  with  others  of  their  kind.  This  detestable 
piracy  of  new  patterns,  which  is  constantly 
earned  on  by  those  who  are  truly  little  men,  is 
one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  art  progress. 
Did  it  ever  strike  these  detestable  rogues,  I 
wonder,  that  by  every  piracy  they  commit  they 
not  only  degrade  themselves  but  exalt  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  designer  of  the  pattern 
which  is  stolen  ? The  very  theft  acknowledges 
the  want  of  power  to  produce  what  is  of  equal 
merit.  To  those  noble  men  who  continue  to 
produce  what  is  newr  and  what  is  beautiful, 
while  they  constantly  suffer  from  theft,  I would 
say, — Persevere,  for  the  tribute  which  the  mean 
pay  to  your  nobleness  and  enterprise  is  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  build  up  in  time  your  worthy 
reputation. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  unwilling- 
ness of  manufacturers  to  issue  designs  of  an  art 
character,  and  to  pay  such  prices  for  patterns  as 
will  fairly  compensate  the  designer  for  producing 
a carefully-considered  work.  I have  had  as 
much  to  do  with  manufacturers,  I think,  as  most 
artists,  and  perhaps  more,  and  I am  bound  to 
say  that  I have  found  most  of  them  both  willing 
to  try  new  things  and  to  pay  handsomely  for 
well-considered  designs;  but  as  the  object  of 
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"business  is,  in  a sense,  money  - making,  the 
manufacturer  cannot  be  expected  to  produce 
many  patterns  such  as  will  not  sell  when  placed 
on  the  manufactured  article.  Some  men  I could 
name  who  nobly  contribute  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  by  yearly  producing  a few 
works  in  good  art  which  do  not  command  a large 
sale,  owing  to  their  being  too  advanced  for  the 
public  taste  ; but  these  men  are  few  in  number, 
yet  they  do  exist  amongst  us.  However,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  mean  hounds,  such  as  we 
find  in  every  class  of  society,  I exonerate  manu- 
facturers from  the  charge  of  being  hindrances  to 
the  progress  of  a true  decorative  art. 

The  public,  in  some  instances,  impedes  the 
progress  of  art.  The  public  is  of  two  classes, — 
the  educated  and  the  uneducated.  The  edu- 
cated, in  many  instances,  seek  better  art  than 
is  to  be  found  on  the  goods  procurable  at  most  of 
our  shops ; but  the  utterly  ignorant,  having  no 
art  knowledge,  are  pleased  with  whatever  is 
“ loud  ” and  showy.  These  latter  undoubtedly 
hinder  the  progress  of  art,  as  some  manufac- 
turers will  cater  for  the  patronage  of  the  most 
vulgar;  but  this  hindrance  will  disappear  with 
the  increase  of  art  knowledge. 

"Whatever  is  bad  in  art  tends  to  vitiate  taste. 
If  a person  whose  taste  is  highly  cultivated,  and 
who  is  sensitive  to  every  deformity  both  in 
colour  and  form,  is  obliged  to  contemplate  what 
is  ugly,  he,  after  a time  ceases  to  feel  the 
hideousness  of  what  he  views ; thus,  if  he  takes 
lodgings  by  the  sea-side,  and  the  walls  of  the 
room  in  which  he  sits  are  covered  by  a hideous 
paper,  and  the  floor  by  an  obtrusive  carpet, 
and  if  every  piece  of  furniture  is  uncomely,  and 
every  so-called  ornament  in  the  room  a mere 
offence  to  good  taste,  however  repulsive  all  this 
may  be  when  first  seen,  it  will  become  less  and 
less  offensive  as  he  dwells  upon  it,  until  finally  it 
ceases  to  impress  the  sense  as  that  which  is  un- 
comely at  all  ; and  in  order  that  its  true  nature 
be  understood  the  judgment  has  to  be  appealed 
to : thus  the  sense  which  leads  us  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  beautiful  and  the  uncomely 
becomes  deadened.  This  loads  us  to  perceive 
the  necessity  for  surrounding  ourselves  with 
beautiful  objects,  if  we  would  keep  alive  within 
ns  a quick  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and  to 
see  that  whatever  is  presented  before  us  which 
is  beautiful  tends  to  exalt  our  taste  and  sharpen 
our  perception  of  the  beautiful.  But  wc  also 
perceive  that  whatever  around  us  is  not  excellent 
tends  to  degrade  our  taste  and  to  deaden  our  per- 
ception of  the  refined  and  graceful.  This  brings 
me  to  consider  the  effect  which  museum  objects 
have  upon  the  taste  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Digby  Wyatt),  at  the  close 
of  a discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  said  success  in  certain  technical  directions 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and,  to  a great 
extent,  the  museums  which  had  been  most  useful 
in  foreign  countries  in  instructing  the  workmen, 
were  those  in  which  elegance  of  design  was  the 
first  consideration,  and  the  illustration  of  the 
historical  arts  of  the  country  the  second.  He 
was  far  from  desiring  to  see  an  academy  for 
applied  design  in  one  place,  and  one  for  imitative 
design  in  another.  The  proper  thing  would  be  to 
amalgamate  the  two,  and  make  one  great  central 
institute,  and  then  some  good  might  be  done. 
He  should  like  to  see  more  attention  paid  to 
applied  art  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  considered 
it  a disgrace  that  Mr.  Owen  Jones  was  not  an 
associate  of  it.  With  regard  to  schools,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  first  essential  was  to 
teach  a person  to  see  with  Iris  eyes,  and  to  work 
or  imitate  with  his  hands, — to  make  those  two 
organs  so  tractable  that  the  student  might,  in  the 
first  place,  so  distinguish  tints  as  to  imitate 
colours  accurately.  Until  he  had  learned  the 
whole  gamut  of  colour  he  could  not  produce  a 
pattern  or  design,  however  clever  he  might  be. 
The  reason  why,  as  Dr.  Dresser  had  said,  students 
from  South  Kensington  were  not  found  to  be  of 
much  use  in  designing-rooms  in  manufactories 
was,  that  the  student  becoming  learned,  imitative 
art  went  where  it  was  not  required.  A manu- 
facturer might  send  for  a student,  thinking  he 
would  be  a treasure,  and  find  when  he  came  that 
he  could  not  design  the  branch  of  manufacture 
which  he  wanted,  though  no  doubt  he  could  do 
something  else  very  well.  In  truth,  he  wanted 
that  practical  element  in  education  which  should 
really  be  the  life’s  labour  of  every  man.  The 
common  error  with  regard  to  education  was  to 
suppose  that,  having  been  taught  up  to  the  age 
of  twenty,  we  are  then  to  cease  learning,  and 
only  practise  what  we  know.  Education  was 
then  in  reality  only  beginning.  When  a student 
had  been  thoroughly  taught  form  and  colour,  and 


was  then  set  to  master  the  practical  requirements 
which  he  had  to  meet,  he  would  become  a much 
more  valuable  artist  than  one  who  had  been 
simply  dragged  up,  step  by  step,  in  the  manu- 
facturer’s designing-room.  Elementary  know- 
ledge and  correct  principles  should  be  taught  in 
schools,  but  the  same  results  must  not  be  ex- 
pected from  a youth  as  from  a man  with  life-long 
experience. 


LIVERPOOL  WATER-COLOUR  SOCIETY. 

This  society,  at  present,  we  believe,  the  only 
water-colour  society  in  the  provinces,  has  been 
formed  with  the  laudable  object  of  promoting 
and  extending  the  taste  for  this  branch  of  art  in 
Liverpool  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  pro- 
moters are  chiefly  local  artists,  and  the  In- 
augural Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  15th 
inst.  The  collection  numbers  somewhat  over 
200  drawings,  among  which  are  included  con- 
tributions from  eminent  English  water-colour 
artists, — Branwliite,  Newton,  Absolon,  J.  M. 
Jopling,  and  others;  most  of  whom  figure  in 
the  catalogue  as  “honorary  members.”  With 
; the  exception  of  these  works  with  well-known 
names  (and  they  are  not  very  numerous),  the 
standard  of  merit  is  not  high.  Mr.  R.  T.  Prit- 
chett,  a non-resident  member,  is  an  extensive 
! contributor  of  drawings,  all  showing  more  or 
less  ability,  of  which  a little  “ Sunset  on  Esher 
Heath”  is  the  best.  Among  local  names  chal- 
lenging attention  are  those  of  Messrs.  Bond, 
Norbury,  and  Sullivan ; the  works  of  the  last- 
named  being,  however,  more  ambitious  than 
successful.  Mr.  Clark  Stanton,  of  Edinburgh  (a 
name  not  familiar  to  us),  contributes,  among 
other  things,  a slightly  finished  drawing  under 
the  title  “A  Rest  by  the  Way,”  a young  lady 
resting  on  a bank  by  the  roadside,  which  in- 
dicates, in  colour  and  general  treatment,  no 
ordinary  degree  of  refinement  and  artistic  feel- 
ing. 

While  welcoming  with  pleasure  all  signs  of  a 
rerival  of  art-interest  in  an  important  town 
where  it  has  long  been  dormant,  we  cannot  but 
regret  the  want  of  judgment  shown  in  regard 
to  the  work  admitted  into  this  first  exhibi- 
tion of  a new  Society.  A considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  drawings  hung  are  poor  and  common- 
place to  the  last  degree ; some  are  so  ludicrously 
bad  that  they  can  only  have  been  hung  with  a 
view  to  cover  the  walls.  This  is  not  the  way^ 
to  advance  art.  Better  confine  an  exhibition  to 
fifty  drawings,  and  have  those  good,  than  cover 
the  walls  with  productions  which  can  only  have 
a deteriorating  influence  (if  any)  on  public  taste. 
We  hope  the  Society  will  manage  these  things 
better  in  future. 


FALL  OF  IRON  ROOF,  SARATOGA 
SPRINGS,  U.S. 

Some  short  time  ago  the  roof  of  the  new 
passenger  dep6t  at  Saratoga  Springs  fell. 

The  roof  was  arched,  of  30  ft.  span,  and  made 
of  corrugated  iron,  with  wrought-iron  tie-rods, 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was 
supported  by  round  columns,  '4  in.  diameter, 
15  ft.  distant  from  centres.  On  the  inside  of 
each  column,  about  5 ft.  distant  down  from  its 
top,  was  attached  one  end  of  a wrought-iron  tie- 
rod,  supporting  the  roof ; and  on  the  opposite 
side  was  a bracket,  extending  out  10  ft.,  whose 
bottom  exerted  a diagonal  transverse  strain  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  tie-rod . These  brackets 
supported  a roof,  forming  a shed  over  the  gang- 
way beyond  the  arched  roof,  making,  with  the 
30  ft.  span  of  roof,  an  entire  width  of  50  ft. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Jackson,  inspector  of  iron  construc- 
tion, New  York,  writes, — 

I have  been  induced  to  go  into  a calculation 
of  the  strains  on  the  weakest  part  of  this  man- 
trap,  namely,  the  columns  and  tie-rods. 

The  weight  of  snow  and  ice  upon  the  roof,  in 
accordance  with  the  leading  authorities,  is  con- 
sidered at  40  lb.  per  superficial  foot  as  a 
maximum  load  in  our  climate.  On  the  day  of 
the  falling  of  this  structure,  there  had  been  a 
light  fall  of  snow,  and  the  ground  was  frozen.  I 
question  if  the  weight  on  the  roof  at  the  time 
exceeded  20  lb.  per  foot,  as  snow  is  ordinarily 
light.  What  causes  it  to  become  heavy  is  a 
subsequent  fall  of  rain,  then  freezing,  and  snow 
again.  Forty  pounds  per  foot  is  considered 
a maximum  load  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances. 

The  column  was  4 in.  in  diameter,  and,  say, 
1 in.  in  thickness,  and  about  18  ft.  long.  Its 
proportion  of  vertical  pressure  would  be  the 


weight  coming  upon  half  the  roof  of  30  ft.  by 
15  ft.  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  columns. 
Taking  the  weight  of  roof  alone,  exclusive  of 
any  contingent  weight,  at  12  lb.  per  foot,  we  have 
52  lb.  per  foot  for  the  weight  of  roof  and  load 
upon  it. 

* # * * 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  strains  on 
the  column  : — 

Vertical  pressure,  weight  of  roof,  6T5  net 
tons;  unnecessary  transverse  strain  of  tie  to 
break  the  column  across,  11  net  tons ; diagonal 
transverse  strain  at  the  bottom  of  the  bracket, 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  exerted  by  the  tie, 
2f  net  tons. 

Taking  these  spindle  columns,  whoso  dimen- 
sions are  about  suitable  for  a summer-house  or 
verandah,  at  a safe  weight  of  one-fifth  the  break- 
ing weight,  when  subject  to  a vertical  load,  and 
then  only  when  the  ends  are  at  planes  with  their 
axes,  we  have  the  safe  weight  at  8^  tons. 
Nothing  less  than  one-fifth  the  breaking  weight 
will  do,  as  at  one-fourth  the  breaking  weight  it 
was  found,  by  experiment,  that  incipient  crash- 
ing took  place.  This  safe  weight  allows  nothing 
for  a lateral  blow  caused  by  merchandise  falling, - 
in  transmission,  against  the  column.  For  a 
column  where  transverse  strain  is  to  be  exerted, 
calculation  should  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  for  strength  of  beams,  as  well  as 
that  for  the  columns. 

In  regard  to  the  tie-rods,  they  were  not  nearly 
up  to  the  standard  required  for  safety ; a IS -in- 
round  rod  is  equal  to  about  3-10ths  square  inch 
of  cross  section.  The  working  strain  should  not 
exceed  the  limit  of  its  elasticity,  winch  is  about 
8 tons  per  square  inch.  The  Board  of  Trade 
of  Great  Britain  permits,  as  a maximum  working 
strain,  but  5 gross  tons  per  square  inch  of 
cross  section.  In  this  case,  the  tie-rods  should 
have  been  at  least  K-  in.  in  diameter  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  the  arch ; and  the  columns  7 in.  in 
diameter,  and  1 in.  tliick,  providing  the  tie-rod 
was  not  attached  to  it. 


“UNDERGROUND  JERUSALEM.” 

Mr.  William  Simpson,  who  has  made  himself 
known  by  many  illustrations  produced  under 
difficulties,  and  especially  by  his  pictures  of  India, 
Cashmere,  and  Russia,  which  he  visited  on  the  ' 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Dagmar, : 
has  plunged  into  the  cisterns,  vaults,  and  drains 
opened  by  Captain  Warren  in  Jerusalem,  and  has 
recorded,  with  faithful,  andin  most  cases  effective* 
brush,  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  Many  of  these 
excavations  have  since  been  filled  up  again,  thus 
making  the  drawings  additionally  valuable. 

The  Church  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion,  of 
which  he  gives  a view,  although  not  under- 
ground now,  was  so  until  very  lately.  The 
arch  behind  the  altar  was  recently  laid  bare, 
and  this  is  the  first  drawing  of  it  since.  One 
side  of  this  church  is  formed  by  a wall  of  rock 
cut  in  past  times  ; and  underneath  the  convent 
are  two  tunnels,  one  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  collection.  They  are  of  some  importance,  as 
bearing  on  the  water  supply  of  the  Temple.  The- 
Tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  almost  unknown, 
is  given.  The  entrance  to  the  Royal  Quarries 
was  only  discovered  a few  years  ago,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  entirely  new  as  a subject  for 
pictures. 

The  drawings  are  on  view  at  48,  Pall-mall,  and 
null  reward  a visit. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  Mr-.  Simpson  is  to  read  a paper  on 
“ Underground  Jerusalem,  more  particularly  the 
Plateau  of  the  Haram  es  Shereef,”  when  some  ; 
interesting  information  will  probably  bo  added! 
by  members  of  that  society. 


HOSTILE  OCCUPATION  OF  REGENT-  I 
STREET. 

The  demon  that  presides  over  the  local 
government  of  London  seems  to  delight,  not  in 
evolving  order  out  of  chaos,  but  in  blending  the 
elements  of  order  in  inextricable  confusion.  The 
London  season  being  at  its  height,  the  time  has 
naturally  been  selected  for  the  occupation  of 
Regent-street  by  a hostile  force  of  “ navvies.” 
We  pause  to  describe  the  scene,  now  under  our 
eyes.  Trestles  are  placed  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  roadway ; veritable  barricades  they  prove, 
whatever  might  be  their  fate  at  Paris.  Under 
shelter  of  tliis  tete-de-pont,  a small  gang  of 
sturdy  labourers  proceeds  to  break  up  the 
surface  of  the  road  with  pick-axes.  New  stones. 
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rudely  broken  into  blocks  of  some  eight  to  ten 
cubic  inches  each,  are  laid  in  a thick  stratum 
along  part  of  the  street.  Close  by  this  stratum 
of  destruction  to  horse  and  to  carriage,  one  or 
two  of  the  biggest  “navvies”  are,  as  we  write, 
coolly  scattering  shovelfuls  of  stones  that  have 
once  formed  part  of  the  “metal,”  scattering 
them  with  that  peculiar  sweep  and  fling  of  the 
arm  by  which  the  obnoxious  missiles  can  be 
spread  over  the  widest  surface,  and  all  thus 
rendered  at  once  most  useless  and  most  dan- 
gerous. A horse-roller  is  at  hand, — as  if  to 
make  the  mockeiy  of  the  patient  public  more 
keen.  After  pausing  to  watch  the  whole  process 
for  some  time,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  suggest  any  alteration  of 
plan  that  could  increase  its  danger,  its  costly 
wastefulness,  or  its  cool  insult  to  the  public;  or 
that  could  render  the  work  of  the  road  surveyor 
at  once  more  inefficient  and  more  expensive. 

Where  are  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  P No  owner  of  a fine 
horse  can  now  ride  or  drive  without  imminent 
danger  of  laming  the  animal.  No  carriage  can  go 
aloug  this  main  West-end  thoroughfare  without 
having  at  least  a month’s  durability  shaken  out  of 
its  future  existence.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  procedure.  Is  it  done  with  the  idea,  like 
regulations  made  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  of 
keeping  strangers  out  of  London  P Unless  the 
most  unfit  time  must  be  selected  for  re-metalling 
Regent-street,  the  operation  could  and  should  be 
effected  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  six 
in  the  morning,  by  an  adequate  force  of  men, 
who  should  strip,  cover,  and  properly  level  a 
portion  of  the  street  at  a time  ; consolidate  it  by 
the  steam  roller,  leaving  it  perfectly  fit  for 
traffic ; and  disappear,  like  good  people,  before 
the  London  cockcrow. 


THE  PENTATEUCH. 

A committee  of  Rabbis  and  doctors,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archmology,  have 
met  at  the  Soane  Museum,  to  examine  the  sacred 
roll  of  the  Pentateuch  sent  over  from  Aden  by 
Lieut.  Prideaux,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
Society.  Rabbi  Hermann  Adler ; Rabbi  and  Pro- 
fessor Marks ; Rabbi  Schiller  Szinessy ; the  Rev. 
George  Small ; Rev.  Dr.  Currey,  Master  of  the 
Charterhouse ; Iltudus  T.  Prichard ; S.  M. 
Drach ; Joseph  Bonomi,  Curator  of  the  Museum  ; 
and  W.  R.  Cooper,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  were 
present;  and  Professor  Donaldson,  Ph.D.,  as 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  and  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Soane  Museum,  was  in  the 
chair.  The  examination  was  very  minute,  and 
occupied  a considerable  time ; and  with  the  in- 
telligent explanations  of  the  Cambridge  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  the  other  Rabbis,  brought  to 
light  many  important  peculiarities.  The  most 
aucient  part  dates  from  the  tenth  century.  A 
full  report  will  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  on  the  7th  of  May. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Cambridge. — A deputation  appointed  by  the 
building  operatives  has  been  received  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Builders’  Association. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mi-.  Bell ; the  other 
! members  of  the  Builders’  Association  being 
i Messrs.  A.  Gray,  T.  Bradwell,  Thoday,  Sett, 
jun.  (secretary),  and  Tompkins.  The  deputa- 
tion from  the  building  operatives  consisted  of 
Messrs.  F.  Bowick,  J.  H.  Cooke,  W.  Cooke, 
Hyson,  Loenes,  W.  Scott,  and  R.  Riddle  (secre- 
tary). The  deputation  said  they  wished  to 
| know  whether  the  masters  would  accede  to  fifty  - 
I four  hours,  so  as  to  employ  the  men  summer 
and  winter.  They  also  wanted  an  increase  of 
i wage  of  6d.  a day.  The  average  wages  of  the 
j men  in  Cambridge  were  24s.  In  other  places, 

I the  men  were  receiving  as  much  as  27s.,  28s., 
;i29s.,  and  30s.  One  of  the  deputation  said  that 
j (as  a labourer)  he  was  receiving  15s.,  out  of 
which  he  had  to  pay  9s.  4d.  per  week  for  bread 
and  flour,  2s.  2d.  per  week  for  rent,  and  Is.  2d. 
for  1 cwt.  of  coal ; and  he  had  eight  mouths  to 
feed.  Some  of  the  deputation  complained 
that  they  were  unable  sufficiently  to  - support 
themselves  on  their'  wages.  Others  wished 
for  more  time  for  recreation  or  amusement. 
On  the  part  of  the  masters,  it  was  remarked 
by  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Gray  that  the  em- 
ployers were  perfectly  willing  to  make  an  altera- 
tion if  it  could  be  done  satisfactorily.  They 
Ide'nied,  however,  that  Cambridge  was  paying 
Hess  than  other  places;  on  the  contrary,  the 


chairman  produced  evidence  to  show  that  the 
wages  were  quite  as  high  as  in  Huntingdon, 
St.  Neot’s,  Diss,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Ely,  Lynn, 
Norwich,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  in  the  Eastern  or 
surrounding  counties.  After  a long  and  desul- 
tory discussion,  in  which  various  points  pro  and 
con.  were  argued,  the  chairman  said  the  matter 
would  be  laid  before  the  Builders’  Association, 
and  the  result  duly  reported  to  the  operatives. 

Bittingboume. — About  100  brickmakers  at 
Sittingboume  were  engaged  at  3s.  6d.  per  thou- 
sand, and  lately  the  masters  gave  an  advance  of 
a penny.  The  gangs  demanded  2d.  more,  which 
the  masters  conceded  conditionally  on  the 
market  remaining  at  its  present  height,  and  the 
men  leaving  6d.  in  hand  as  “ pence-money.” 
This  was  refused,  and  the  men  have  struck. 

Dumfries. — The  masons  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  John  Edgar  & Son,  Dumfries,  have  struck 
work.  It  appears  that  the  firm  had  employed 
two  plasterers,  to  point  the  interstices  in  the 
freestone  courses  in  a range  of  dwellings  they 
had  contracted  to  erect.  To  employ  plasterers 
at  such  work  has  hitherto  been  a common  prac- 
tice ; but  a meeting  of  the  trade-union  was  held, 
at  which  it  was  resolved,  that  unless  the  plas- 
terers were  dismissed,  Messrs.  Edgar’s  workmen 
were  to  strike,  and  a deputation  was  appointed 
to  wait  on  their  employers.  At  breakfast-time 
next  day  the  deputation  saw  Mr.  Edgar,  sen., 
who,  on  being  told  the  object  of  the  deputation, 
said  that  he  had  engaged  the  plasterers  for  the 
job,  and  was  determined  they  should  finish  it, 
whether  there  was  a strike  or  not,  upon  which 
the  whole  of  the  workmen  left,  but  did  not 
remove  their  tools. 

Hawick. — Some  time  ago  the  journeymen 
connected  with  the  building  trades  in  Hawick, — 
masons,  joiners,  and  plasterers,  resolved  to  ask 
for  the  adoption  of  the  fifty-one  hours  system, 
with  an  advance  of  ad.  per  hour  on  wages,  from 
the  8th  of  April.  The  present  rates  are, — 
masons,  6d. ; joiners,  5 Jd.  per  hour ; and  plas- 
terers, 24a.  per  week.  The  master  masons 
declined  compliance  with  any  of  their  demands, 
and  no  further  action  has  followed.  The  master 
plasterers  agreed  to  give  5jd.  per  hour,  and  left 
it  to  the  option  of  the  men  to  work  either  nine 
or  ten  hours  daily,  after  the  8th  of  April.  The 
operative  joiners  have  refused  the  offer  of  the 
masters  to  advance  wages  :jd.  per  hour,  and 
another  farthing  on  the  1st  of  June,  with  the 
option  of  working  nine  or  ten  hours,  and  resolved 
to  stand  out  for  their  full  demand  of  $d.  per 
horn-  advance.  As  the  employers  declined  to 
concede  these  terms,  a number  of  the  men,  but 
not  all,  struck  work. 


THE  COVERED  MARKET,  PRESTON. 

The  Preston  Covered  Market  question,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  is,  we  regret  to  say,  far 
from  being  settled.  The  new  contractors,  Messrs. 
Bennett  & Co.,  of  West  Bromwich,  engineers  of 
good  repute,  have  refused  to  proceed  with  the 
work,  on  the  ground  of  radical  defects  in  the- de- 
sign, which  they  allege  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a safe  structure  being  erected  from  Mr.  Gar- 
lick’s  plans.  The  Messrs.  Bennett  say  that 
having  investigated  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  roof  of  the  Covered  Market, 
they  have  discovered  that  “ it  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable to  construct,  with  safety,  a roof  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  details  shown  on  the  plans  ; ” 
and  they  speak  of  “ certain  fatal  defects  in  the 
structure  that  render  the  safe  construction  of 
the  roof  impossible.”  The  Markets  Committee, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  resolved  to  call 
upon  Messrs.  Bennett  to  execute  their  contract, 
and  the  Council  has  now  confirmed  the  resolution 
of  the  committee.  The  contractors  urge  the 
Council  to  refer  the  plans  to  some  disinterested 
engineer  of  high  standing. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 

On  the  6th  inst.,  the  members  and  friends  of 
this  Society  paid  a visit  to  the  works  of  the 
Native  Guano  Company  (by  pel-mission  of  the 
directors),  situated  within  the  grounds  of  the 
Crossness  Pumping-station  of  the  Southern 
Main  Drainage  system. 

The  system  of  sewage  conversion  about  to  be 
tried  is  that  known  as  the  “A  B C”  process, 
and  will  soon  be  in  full  operation,  it  having 
already  been  experimentally  tried  here  on  a small 
scale.  The  modus  operands  was  fully  explained 
to  the  members,  and  some  samples  of  sewage 


were  treated  for  their  information.  After  fully 
inspecting  all  the  works,  they  were  shown  some 
samples  of  dried  sewage,  which  when  ground  is 
sold  as  manure  (native  guano),  and  was  said  to 
be  much  sought  for  by  farmers  who  had  once 
tried  it.  The  members  then,  by  pel-mission  of 
Mr.  Bazalgette,  visited  the  engine-house  and 
works  of  the  Crossness  pumping-station,  where 
the  four  engines  required  to  pump  the  sewage 
up  into  the  reservoirs  were  examined  and  ex- 
plained to  them.  These  engines  caused  much 
interest  on  account  of  their  great  size  and 
power.  Two  are  continually  kept  working,  each 
making  six  strokes  per  minute,  and  pumping 

2.000  gallons  at  each  stroke.  The  other  two  are 
kept  as  reserve  engines,  in  case  of  a storm 
occurring  in  the  London  district,  in  which  case 
the  united  power  of  all  four  engines,  pumping 

48.000  gallons  per  minute,  is  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  keep  under  the  storm-water  pouring 
down. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Ipswich. — At  a meeting  of  this  Board  the  clerk 
stated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  Board,  he  had  written  a letter  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  the  reply  to  which  says, — 

“There  should  be  sufficient  space  in  the  general 
room  and  class-room  together  to  accommodate  all  the 
children.  If  the  general  room  is  of  itself  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all,  and  is  then  sub-divided  into  class- 
rooms, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  provide  additional 
class-rooms  ; but  if  the  general  room  is  not  large  enough, 
and  the  accommodation  should  bo  calculated  at  nearly  ten 
superficial  feet  per  child,  then  it  will  be  neoessary  to 
furnish  class-room  for  the  deficiency. 

Supposing  that  the  aggregate  area  is  about  10  ft.  per 
child,  it  will  be  sufficient  if,  in  the  general  room,  accom- 
modation is  provided  at  the  rate  of  4 ft.  per  child  for  the 
whole  number  of  children  provided  in  the  school  and  class 
room. 

There  should  be  not  less  than  two  class-rooms  for  each 
school : each  class-room  should  be  about  20'0  by  16‘0. 

In  reply  to  your  final  inquiry,  I am  directed  to  state 
that  an  additional  class-room  allowed  to  a drawing-class 
may  be  used  alternately  by  boys  aud  girls,  provided  it  i3 
so  placed  as  to  be  conveniently  accessible  for  each 
school.” 

Some  conversation  then  took  place  witb  refer- 
ence to  the  kind  of  division  the  Education  De- 
partment would  require  between  class-rooms  in 
a large  school-room  divisible  into  class-rooms. 

Aberystwyth. — The  following  architects  were 
a short  time  ago  invited  to  send  competitive 
designs  for  the  new  schools  at  Aberystwyth, 
providing  accommodation  for  600  children : — 
Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  Messrs.  George  Jones  & Son, 
Mr.  R.  Owens,  Mr.  Sherwin,  and  Messrs. 
Szlumper  & Aldwinckle.  The  Board  have  selected 
the  designs  submitted  by  the  last-named  gentle- 
men, and  the  buildings  will  be  commenced  at 
once. 

Great  Driffield. — Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli  has  been  ap- 
pointed architect  to  the  School  Board  of  Great 
Driffield,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  A 
block  of  school  buildings  is  to  be  erected  forth- 
with for  700  children,  on  a site  on  the  Bridlington- 
road,  in  the  outskirts  ef  the  town.  The  same 
gentleman  holds  the  appointment  of  architect  to 
the  Hope  School  Board,  near  Wrexham,  and 
plans  are  passed  and  tendered  for  to  accommo- 
date 600  children  for  that  Board  in  two  blocks 
of  buildings,  viz.,  250  at  Ffrith,  and  350  at  Hope. 


ARBITRATION  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  has  been  sitting  in  Bir- 
mingham as  arbitrator  over  a conference  of 
masters  and  representatives  of  working  men  in 
the  building  trade.  The  carpenters,  labourers, 
and  plasterers  were  represented.  Notice  had 
been  given  by  the  men,  under  the  rules  agreed 
upon  in  1867,  for  a reduction  of  the  hours  of 
work  to  501  per  week.  After  the  conference 
had  lasted  some  hours,  the  employ  era  proposed 
that  the  hours  should  be  fixed  at  54.  On  the 
other  side,  a proposition  was  made  that  the 
hours  should  be  53.  On  this  difference  there 
was  a split,  all  the  masters’  representatives 
voting  on  the  one  side,  and  all  the  men’s  repre- 
sentatives on  the  other.  The  matter  was  left  to 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Kettle,  who,  in  giving  his 
award  on  the  general  question  of  time,  said  : — 

“In  deciding  this  question,  I have  not  only  to  consider 
the  desires  of  the  parties  in  contention  before  me,  but  the 
combined  interest  of  both,  so  as  uot  to  disturb  their  trade, 
and  check  the  desiro  for  building.  I have  come  to  Ilia 
conclusion  that,  although  from  what  has  happened  in  this 
towm  and  elsewhere,  customers  may  be  disposed  to  accept 
the  result  of  what  is  called  the  nine-hours  movement,  they 
could  not  at  present  willingly  enter  into  bargains  based 
on  still  shorter  hours.  I therefore,  as  much  in  the  interest 
of  workmen  as  of  the  employers,  decide  that  an  average  of 
nine  hours  a day, — that  is,  fifty-four  hours, — be  the  work- 
ing week.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  three  winter 
months,” 
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The  deputations  then  made  a vain  effort  to 
arrange  the  hours  for  beginning  and  leaving  off 
work.  These  deputations  then  withdrew, 
leaving  the  question  in  dispute  to  be  settled  by 
each  branch  for  itself.  The  plasterers’  deputa- 
tion next  took  their  place  at  the  table,  and  the 
question  which  had  just  been  debated  by  their 
predecessors  was  again  discussed.  The  time  for 
beginning  and  leaving  off  work  could  not  be 
agreed  upon,  and  the  Umpire  said  he  would 
prefer  not  to  decide  that  question  by  itself,  but 
to  take  the  whole  case  together.  The  question 
of  wages  was  then  discussed.  The  present  rate 
of  wages  in  the  plasterers’  trade  is  6£d.  Per 
hour,  and  the  men's  demand  was  for  7£d.  Mr. 
Briggs  made  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers of  a rise  per  hour  equivalent  to  the 
reduction  of  time,  namely,  a farthing  per  hour. 
The  Umpire  observed  that  it  was  five  years 
since  there  had  been  a rise  of  wages  in  this 
trade  in  Birmingham,  and  that  was  a long  time, 
as  things  were  going  now.  He  would  ask  the 
representative  of  the  employers  to  consider 
whether  their  proposal  to  give  a rise  equivalent 
to  the  reduction  of  time  was  equal  to  the 
increase  of  wages  which  the  nine-hours  settle- 
ment had  practically  amounted  to  in  other 
trades  and  other  places.  After  some  discussion 
and  a short  adjournment,  Mr.  Holmes  proposed 
that  the  payment  should  be  7d.  per  hour,  as  a 
settlement  for  two  years.  This  proposition  was 
seconded  and  discussed  without  result,  and  the 
Board  proceeded  to  consider  the  question  of 
overtime,  but  no  conclusion  was  arrived  at.  It 
was  agreed  that  2s.  should  be  allowed  for 
lodging-money  on  out-town  jobs,  and  that  pay- 
ment of  railway-fare  should  be  left  for  arrange- 
ment between  the  parties.  The  Court  shortly 
afterwards  adjourned. 


HEIGHTS  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  ANGLES. 

A “ Level  and  Angle  Indicator  ” has  been 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Fletcher  & Sinclair,  of 
Liveroool,  including,  in  a compact  case,  a com- 
pass and  sun  dial.  It  is  described  by  the  in- 
ventors as  being  a simple  form  of  theodolite, 
there  being  a sight  hole  and  horizontal  wire  at 
the  base,  and  its  price  is  within  the  means  of 
most  mechanics.  It  strikes  us  that  the  instru- 
ment will  need  great  practice  before  it  can  be 
used  with  anything  approaching  accuracy,  and 
then  it  must  of  necessity  be  placed  on  some 
steady  support.  All  who  use  the  theodolite 
know  the  care  and  the  anxiety  required  to  sight 
and  adjust  the  instrument  by  means  of  finely- 
cut  screws,  and  standing  on  a stiff  stand.  The 
Angle  Indicator  may  be  of  service  for  taking  ap- 
proximate angles  in  the  case  of  those  who  will 
master  it. 


NEWGATE  AND  THE  SESSIONS-HOUSE. 

Having  read  in  your  paper  that  the  Mid- 
London  Railway  Company  have  purchased  the 
Christ-Church  or  Blue-coat  School  buildings, 
with  four  acres  of  land,  for  600,0002.,  the 
governors  of  the  school  intending  to  erect  schools 
in  different  quarters  of  London,  and  one  in  the 
country  for  1,000  scholars,  it  appears  that  land 
in  the  locality  of  Newgate-street  must  be  of 
enormous  value ; and  an  excellent  opportunity 
offers  itself  for  the  pulling  down  of  that  melan- 
choly building  called  Newgate  and  the  adjoining 
Sessions-house,  disposing  of  the  sites,  and  with 
the  proceeds  erecting  a new  gaol  and  sessions- 
house  on  the  confines  of  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

It  has  always  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  unjust 
that  the  county  of  Middlesex  should  have  the 
odium  and  expense  of  finding  a sessions-house 
and  a gaol,  for  the  trial  of  the  offenders  (in 
addition  to  their  own)  for  the  counties  of  Surrey, 
Essex,  and  Kent,  according  to  a certain  radius 
from  the  centre  of  London,  which  the  Act 
establishing  the  Central  Criminal  Court  has 
enacted ; for  it  gives  the  world  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  state  of  crime  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  although,  no  doubt,  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  is  very  con- 
venient for  the  barristers  who  have  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Gray’s  Inn,  to 
attend ; but  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  for 
travelling  now  offered  by  the  railways,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  gaols  to  be  fixed  in  the 
heart  of  populous  cities. 

The  surroundings  of  the  melancholy  Old 
Bailey  are  very  different  at  the  present  time  from 
what  they  were  twenty  years  since.  It  had  not 
then  the  terminus  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  on  Ludgate-hill,  the  Metropolitan 


Railway  terminus  in  Farringdon-street,  and  the 
forthcoming  Mid-London  Railway  Terminus,  in 
Newgate-street.  Let  the  citizens  take  into  con- 
sideration the  changes  time  has  made  in  their  City , 
and  what  a great  improvement  would  be  effected 
by  the  pulling  down  of  Newgate  Gaol  and  the 
Sessions-house,  and  making  a communication 
from  Farringdon-street,  crossing  the  Old  Bailey 
to  Paternoster-row,  leading  to  Cheapside,  which 
every  one  must  consider  a great  and  necessary 
improvement,  and  one  that  could  be  made,  from 
the  high  price  of  land  in  the  locality,  profitable 
to  the  City  of  London. 

I have  abstained  from  suggesting'on  what  part 
of  Middlesex  the  new  gaol  of  Newgate  and  the 
Sessions-house  should  be  built.  Middlesex  is  a 
large  county,  and  a suitable  spot  could  be 
selected,  with  railway  facilities ; so  that,  as 
county  gaols  are  now  conducted,  only  the 
smallest  amount  of  inconvenience  to  the  par- 
ticular neighbourhood  would  be  experienced. 

Marco. 


THE  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  IN  LUDGATE- 
HILL. 

Why  must  this  be  always  called  “the  ugly 
bridge,”  as,  for  instance,  by  “ J.  B.,”  at  p.  274 
of  the  Builder  for  April  6th,  in  introducing  his 
novel  suggestion  ? The  bad  habit  of  sticking  on 
handles,  used  as  certainly  as  any  “Lord”  or 
“ Sir,”  grows  upon  people  sadly  : — 

“ In  all  debates  where  critics  bear  a part, 

No  one  but  nods,  and  talks  of  Jonson's  art, 

Of  Shakspeare’s  nature,  and  of  Cowley’s  wit,”  &c. 

Yet  even  when  you  can  call  a man  “ the 
judicious  Hooker,”  or  “ the  vivid  Froude;”  or  a 
building  “ the  majestic  St.  Paul’s,”  or  “ the 
elegant  Travellers’  Club,”  it  is  well  at  times  to 
treat  the  reader  to  an  omission  of  the  appellation, 
sanctioned  though  it  may  be  by  usage.  Further, 
“ ugly,”  in  its  usual  sense  of  “ offensive,”  “ de- 
formed,” “ of  very  disagreeable  aspect,”  seems 
not  quite  happy  in  this  case.  The  bridge  has  of 
course  marred  the  aspect  of  the  street  and  of 
the  neighbourhood  : the  railway  so  near  upon 
the  thoroughfare  has  all  the  effect  of  a Temple- 
bar  of  an  extremely  determined  kind  on  the  view 
up  the  hill,  and  in  descending  absolutely  destroys 
the  perspective.  The  proportion  of  height  to 
width, — the  headway  being  so  small  and  the 
street  fairly  wide, — has  never  been  pleasing  in 
an  opening  of  any  kind.  The  necessity  of  making 
use  of  every  inch  of  height  has  not  allowed  any 
show  of  constructive  purpose  in  the  soffit ; the 
beams  and  filling-in  have  been  kept  rigorously 
to  the  same  level. 

It  is  from  this  pretty  clear  that,  on  general 
grounds,  the  bridge  ought  never  to  have  existed ; 
a remark  that  might  be  made  of  lots  of  other 
triumphs  of  science,  did  not  one  recognise  the 
wisdom  of  silence  in  the  face  of  imperious 
destiny  (at  any  rate,  the  level  of  the  line 
should  have  been  at  least  15  ft.  higher).  The 
greatest  efforts  and  skill  would  be  as  likely  to 
be  productive  of  perfect  grace  or  dignity,  as  they 
would  be  in  a dance  by  an  artist  bound  for  the 
rope-trick,  or  in  a State  reception  by  a princess 
under  the  conditions  that  struck  Apollodorus  as 
uncomfortable  for  goddesses  in  Hadrian’s  Temple 
of  Yenus  and  Rome.  But,  the  conditions  taken 
for  granted,  the  treatment  of  the  bridge  with 
bracketed  sides  may  be  pronounced  ingenious 
and  not  ineffective ; the  open-work  parapets  intro- 
duce a satisfactory  variety,  and  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  ornamentation  are  certainly  not 
contemptible.  Of  course  no  one  would  expect 
the  iron  images  of  the  City  wild  beasts, — ram- 
pant after  their  manner, — to  be  more  beautiful 
than  is  their  wont. 

All  this  amounts  to  wishing  that  buildings 
(and  other  things)  shall  be  praised  or  blamed  for 
their  obvious  and  acknowledged  defects,  and  not 
by  rote  or  by  epithets  that  are  at  best  misfits. 

The  fountains  in  Trafalgar-squre  are  good 
standing  instances  of  the  force  of  habit, — being 
almost  invariably  described  as  “ the  ugly  foun- 
tains.” Mr.  Helps  has  furnished  what  will  be 
taken  by  the  diligent  antiquaries  of  posterity  as 
the  opinion  of  our  own  time  about  them  : yet  I 
doubt  whether  many  people  who  have  made  a 
real  examination  would  eagerly  maintain  its  cor- 
rectness. The  fountains  may  be  too  small,  the 
parts  of  the  square  may  be  out  of  scale  (the 
Nelson  column  would  ruin  any  place  on  this 
head),  the  water  may  be  a little  scanty,  and  may 
have  been  still  scantier  when  they  were  chris- 
tened ; the  reservoirs  may  have  contained  dirty 
water  and  have  leaked  enough  to  make  their 
surroundings  sloppier  than  lovers  of  monumental 
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architecture  looked  for.  But  this  ought  not  ta 
have  led  men  well  out  of  the  blues  to  denounce' 
the  artistic  design  of  the  fountains  themselves. 

Without  indulging  in  all  Mr.  Walter  Shandy’s 
enthusiasm,  perhaps  one  may  be  allowed  to 
interpose  so  much  on  “ that  mysterious  influence 
of  naming  which  determines  so  much  of  mortal 
choice,”  inasmuch  as  often  “ the  right  word  is  a 
power  and  communicates  its  definiteness  to  our 
actions.”  (G.  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  book  iii.) 

S.  F.  C. 


MERCY  FOR  MASONS. 

The  bright  sun  has  at  last  taken  its  place  with 
a promise  to  last,  bringing  comfort  to  many.  The 
exceptions  I wish  to  name  are  the  masons,  whom 
you  see  working  in  the  open  with  the  full  glare 
of  the  sun  upon  the  white  stone  at  which  they 
labour,  with  the  result,  as  one  expressed  himself, 
that  when  he  “ turned  his  head  aside  he  could 
see  nothing.”  And  naturally  so,  the  glare  affect- 
ing the  eyes.  Why  do  they  not  work  in  the  shade 
when  possible  ? If  not  possible,  why  do  they  not 
wear  coloured  glasses,  and  so  preserve  the  eye- 
sight for  future  years  P I should  like  to  know  the 
average  of  injured  eyesights  among  masons  in 
comparison  with  other  trades.  A light  respirator 
also,  I should  imagine,  could  be  contrived  to  pre- 
serve their  lungs,  which  would  lessen  the  number 
of  deaths  from  consumption  and  asthma  con- 
siderably. If  a few  were  to  start  such  appliances,, 
and  prove  the  beneficial  results,  rest  assured  the 
many  would  not  be  backward  in  resorting  to  a 
present  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  a future 
injury.  Y. 


ADULT  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sir, — May  I be  permitted  to  call  attention, 
through  your  columns,  to  a section  of  the  work- 
ing community  who,  however  willing  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood,  are  unable  to  do  so  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  brought  up  to  an  industry 
which  has  been  superseded  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  or  which  they  cannot  follow  pro- 
fitably from  accident  having  deprived  them  of 
the  means  of  so  doing. 

Some  years  ago  a lady,  well  known  for  her 
deeds  of  practical  charity,  assisted  those  of  her 
own  sex  who  suffered  from  a similar  cause. 
Will  any  gentleman  come  forward  and  help  to 
provide  an  institution  where  men  of  good  character 
may  learn  a new  calling,  earn  enough  to  keep 
their  homes  together,  and  get  together  a few 
tools,  if  required,  till  proficient  enough  in  their 
new  form  of  work  to  be  able  to  earn  a decent 
living,  and  become  more  useful  members  of  the 
community  ? 

Boys  in  our  reformatories,  and  convicts  iu 
our  gaols,  are  taught  some  useful  craft,  to  enable 
them  to  live  honestly,  if  so  minded.  Give  honest 
men,  who  equally  deserve  our  care,  the  same 
chance  of  preventing  themselves  or  their  chil- 
dren drifting  into  such  poverty  as  would  tempt 
them  to  despair,  to  intemperance,  and  to  crime. 

J.  J.  A. 


THE  WESTWOOD  TOMB,  LITTLE 
HORKSLEY,  COLCHESTER. 

The  building  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  j 
in  our  present  number  has  recently  been  erected  I 
as  a family  mausoleum  for  Mr.  Wm.  Macandrew, 
J.P.,  of  Westwood  House,  Colchester. 

The  octagon  form  adopted  by  the  architects  is 
based  upon  a simple  quadrangle,  so  as  to  cover  J 
the  actual  ground  at  their  disposal,  having  ■ 
sufficient  depth  for  a lower  story,  and  carrying  j 
two  ranges  of  shelving  round  the  space  at  equal 
heights,  the  upper  portion  being  broken  up  into  ' 
an  octagon,  carrying  an  upper  range  of  shelves*  j 
and  the  whole  space  being  covered  with  stone  J 
vaulting,  having  moulded  ribs  at  intersections.! 
The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles , with  a 
monogram  in  the  centre. 

Externally,  the  Decorated  style  is  adopted.  I 
The  whole  of  the  work  was  contracted  for  by 
Mr.  McColla,  of  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  I 
and  all  the  art  finishings  were  supplied  by 
London  workmen. 

The  stone  used  throughout  was  obtained  from 
the  Conflans  quarry  in  France.  The  masonry  \ 
and  carving  were  executed  by  Birtchnell,  of 
Clapham.  The  slate  shelving  was  from  Magnus,  . 
of  Pimlico.  The  iron  doors  and  fittings  were 
supplied  by  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co. ; and  the  orna- 
mental ironwork  is  from  Hart,  Peard,  & Co. 

The  total  cost  was  6001. ; and  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
W.  G.  Habershon  & Pite,  architects,  of  Blooms- 
bury-square. 


UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON:  CHARING 
CROSS  BRANCH. 

We  illustrate  in  our  present  number  tlie  struc- 
ture -which  has  been  erected  at  the  corner  of  j 
Spring-gardens,  Charing-cross,  as  a branch-office  j 
of  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  from  the  designs  ; 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Frederick  I 
W.  Porter,  architect.  It  is  of  considerable  size. 
The  length  of  the  Charing-cross  front  (north)  is 
42  ft.  6 in. ; the  flank,  in  Spring-gardens  (west), 
73  ft. ; and  the  back  (south),  61ft.  The  height, 
from  pavement  to  the  top  of  main  cornice,  is 
50  ft.  6 in. ; and  from  the  main  cornice  to  the 
top  of  roof,  17  ft.  The  clear  height  of  the 
various  stories  is  as  follows  : — Double  basement, 
16  ft.;  bank,  17  ft.  6 in.;  first  floor,  12  ft.; 
second  floor,  11  ft. ; and  third  floor,  9 ft. 

The  columns,  pilasters,  dado,  and  pedestals  of 
the  ground  story  are  of  grey  granite,  from  the 
Do  T.nnk  quarries,  near  Bodmin.  The  columns 
and  pilasters  of  the  upper  stories  are  of  polished 
red  granite.  The  whole  of  the  columns  and 
pilasters  are  monoliths,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pilasters  of  the  two  upper  stories,  which  are 


in  two  stones  each.  All  the  other  masonry  is  of 
Portland  stone.  The  clustered  chimney-stacks 
at  the  angles  of  the  building,  also  the  terminal 
vases  on  the  attic  story,  are  of  terra  cotta. 

All  the  balcony-railings,  and  the  bank  entrance- 
gates,  are  of  wrought  iron,  executed  by  Mr. 
Winstanley.  The  latter  are  excellent  specimens 
of  ironwork,  and  received  a premium  from  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  curved  roofs  are  covered 
with  plates  of  embossed  copper,  from  the  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Tyler. 

Entering  the  building,  we  find  that  the  bank- 
room  is  47  ft.  by  26  ft.  6 in.,  the  manager’s  room 
adjoining,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
glazed  screen,  is  17  ft.  6 in.  by  17  ft.  6 in.  The 
walls  are  lined  with  woodwork,  in  the  form  of 
pilasters,  pedestals,  &c.,  principally  wainscot, 
with  teak  panels ; the  doors,  window-frames,  and 
bank  fittings  are  of  Spanish  mahogany.  On  the 
same  floor  are  also  waiting-rooms,  and  private 
room  for  manager. 

The  ventilation  of  the  bank-room  is  effected 
by  means  of  a ventilating  engine,  worked  by 
hydraulic  power,  placed  in  a small  room  over  the 
bank  entrance-lobby, with  drawing  the  air  through 


a perforated  ornamental  frieze  below  the  cox-nice-  j 
of  the  ceiling,  while  fresh  air  is  supplied  through  1 
openings  under  the  counter,  and  other  parts  of 
the  room.  I 

There  are  two  stories  of  strong  rooms  in  the 
basement,  having  a total  area  of  3,660  ft.  super-* 
ficial.  Tlie  inteimediate  floor  is,  to  a great  ex-  J 
tent,  formed  of  cast-iron  perforated  plates,  rest- 1 
ing  on  wrought  - iron  bearers,  and  the  height* 
from  lowest  floor  to  floor  of  bank,  18  ft.  The  [ 
remaining  portions  of  the  basement  stories  are 
used  as  porters’  living-rooms,  clerks’  lavatories, 
and  store-rooms. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  stories  are  divided 
into  sets  of  apartments,  each  consisting  of  a 
sitting-room,  bedroom,  and  bath-room;  access 
to  these  is  by  an  entrance  in  the  south  front 
next  Spring-gardens. 

The  manager’s  apartments  consist  of  rooms  on 
the  south  or  Spring-gardens  side  of  the  building. 
The  wrought-iron  tanks  in  the  roof,  holding^ 
4,760  gallons,  supply  water  to  lift,  ventilating 
engine,  and  baths.  'We  have  only  to  add,  that 
the  builders  were  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  Stratford, 
and  the  amount  of  their  contract  was  28,4/3 1. 
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SEVENOAKS  WEALD  CHURCH,  KENT. 

This  church  was  re-opened  on  the  10th  inst. 
by  the  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Dover  after  enlarge- 
ment by  the  addition  of  a new  chancel  and 
organ-chamber,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  of  London. 

The  new  building  is  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  with 
dressings  of  Tunbridge  sandstone ; the  roofs  of 
Baltic  timber,  covered  with  Penmoyle  green 
slating.  The  window  traceries  are  founded  upon 
what  is  known  as  the  Kentish  type,  of  which  the 
chancel  at  Chartham,  near  Canterbury,  affords 
the  finest  instances. 

The  ceiling  is  polygonal  in  section,  boarded 
below  the  rafters,  and  divided  by  moulded  ribs 
into  panels,  which  are  decorated  with  an 
arabesque  design  in  simple  colours  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  ribs.  The  choir  seats  are  of  oak, 
with  carved  elbows  and  turned  shafts  of  walnut 
wood,  and  their  front  book-boards,  as  well  as  the 
altar-rail,  are  carried  on  wrought  ironwork 
parcel  gilt. 

The  east  window  is  filled  with  painted  glass, 
which  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of 
Whitefriars,  from  the  cartoons  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect.  The  general 
tone  of  the  window  is  light,  and  the  colouring 
restrained  in  tone ; the  arrangement  consisting 
in  a field  of  silvery  glass  painted  en  grisaille, 
across  which  a band  of  colour  is  formed  by  the 
figure  subjects  in  medallions  which  occupy  the 
central  part  of  each  light. 

The  central  part  of  the  chancel  floor  is  laid 
with  a rather  elaborate  mosaic  pavement, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Powell  in  their  new  opaque 
glass. 

The  contractor  for  the  general  work  was  Mr. 
Wiltshire,  of  Sevenoaks.  The  warming  apparatus 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Fraser,  of  London ; the 
floor  tiling  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardine  ; the 
wrought  ironwork  by  Messrs.  Gibson,  of  Stam- 
ford ; the  organ  is  now  being  built  by  Mr.  Henry 
Willis,  of  London;  the  carving  is  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley. 


THE  SAFETY  OF  SASH-FASTENERS. 

As  I left  myself  open  to  a challenge  by  a 
sentence  in  a former  communication,  I will  not 
shrink  from  holding  my  own,  while  expressing 
thanks  for  each  new  bit  of  information  that  may 
come  in  the  way.  With  all  respect  for  Mr. 
Fletcher,  I am  forced  to  say  that  his  communi- 
cation, as  far  as  it  relates  to  my  remarks,  leaves 
the  subject  exactly  where  I left  it. 

Before  making  a few  more  observations  on 
sash-fasteners  and  their  safety,  let  me  say  that 
I spoke  not  as  an  amateur,  but  as  one  who  had 
long  practical  experience  of  almost  every  form 
of  sash  construction  and  fastening  throughout 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  in  part  of  the  Continent, 
and  that  the  matter  in  discussion  has  engaged 
my  attention  for  many  years.  I am,  therefore, 
equally  interested  on  behalf  of  the  building  pro- 
fession with  Mr.  Fletcher  in  seeing  some  practical 
remedy  applied,  and  will  be  ever  anxious  to  assist 
in  the  endeavour. 

I In  advocating  rebated  meeting-rails  to  sashes, 
.1  did  not  necessarily  argue  the  adoption  of  either 
ithe  spring  fastener  or  the  one  in  present  use.  I 
[proposed  the  rebate  as  an  additional  security,  no 
matter  of  what  kind  the  fastener  might  be.  Of 
course,  if  servants  or  others  neglect  to  adjust 
the  fastener  on  a sash,  there  can  be  no  security 
in  any  form  of  sashes  that  work  in  halves  like 
dhe  present.  Now,  as  to  the  objections  to  the 
(rebate,  which  was  intended  by  me  for  all  now 
hashes,  it  does  not  need  either  a section  or  a 
Imodel  to  see  at  a glance  its  action.  Its  sufficiency 
pepends,  as  every  architect  and  builder  knows, 

I m the  thickness  of  the  parting  slip.  It  might 

Ipe  put  as  a little  sum  to  a school-boy  in  this 
'ashion  : — “ If  the  groove  in  the  sash  frame  or 
;he  parting  slip  in  that  groove  is  £ in.,  what  will 
;he  breadth  of  the  rebate  be  ? ” The  answer  is 
Jbvious.  Surely,  then,  £ in.  or  i in.  rebate 
s quite  sufficient  when  both  sashes  are  well  fitted 
ind  the  fastener  is  tightened. 

If  it  were  even  required  to  alter  present  made 
lashes,  having  a i in.  parting  slip,  I see  no  diffi- 
;ulty  in  the  way,  though  I do  not  advocate  it  as 
t rule.  Yet  it  might  be  done  with  advantage  to 

I'  he  windows  in  the  lower  stories  of  houses. 

If  the  sashes  were  in  good  condition  otherwise, 
11  that  would  be  required  would  be  to  plane  off 
he  present  splay  or  hooking  and  joint  and  screw 
lips  of  hard  wood  to  form  the  new  rebates. 

Mr.  Fletcher  must  admit  that  with  a rebate  to 
f be  present  ordinarily  made  sash,  and  the  fastener 
lightened,  the  thiof  could  not  push  back  the 


catch  with  a pocket-knife,  or  a steel  blade  of  any 
kind  ; but  with  the  majority  of  the  present  sashes, 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  indeed.  He 
remarks  that  it  is  foreign  to  the  subject  to  say 
that  if  the  thief  cannot  get  in  he  will  resort  to 
other  modes,  and  he  thinks  that  men  would  be 
afraid  to  carry  drills,  jemmies,  centre-bits,  dia- 
monds, &c.,  and  that  the  finding  of  them  on  their 
person  would  insure  conviction.  He  seems  to 
forget  that  there  are  dishonest  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, house-smiths,  bell-hangers,  plumbers, 
painters  (Ishmaels  of  the  trades),  who,  in  carry- 
ing the  above-named  tools,  would  only  be  carry- 
ing the  instruments  of  their  craft,  and  that  the 
finding  of  them  in  their  possession  by  the  police 
would  not  afford  even  circumstantial  evidence  of 
their  guilty  intentions.  A Craftsman. 


Sir, — Your  correspondents  in  their  letters  seem  to  have 
overlooked  three  essential  conditions  required  in  a good 
sash-fastener, — 

1st.  To  force  the  top  sash  up  towards  the  head  of  the 
sash  frame. 

2nd.  To  force  the  bottom  sash  down  towards  the  cill. 

3rd.  To  draw  the  meeting  rails  together  and  prevent 
rattling  during  high  winds. 

“Craftsman’s”  screw  fastener  does  only  one  of  these, 
and  I have  had  experience  of  many  of  this  kind  rendered 
useless  by  a coat  or  two  of  paint  raising  the  bottom  sash 
and  lowering  the  top  and  causing  the  screw  and  nut  not  to 
meet. 

I have  given  much  attention  to  this  subject  and  believe 
that  nothing  at  present  made  equals  the  quadrant  sash- 
fastener,  and  after  many  attempts  and  failures  I believe  I 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  making  an  improved  quadrant 
sash-fastener  that  will  not  only  fulfil  the  conditions  I have 
mentioned,  but  will  also  prove  a safety  and  partially  thief- 
proof  one  ; but  I feel  convinced  no  sash-fastener  will 
answer  except  it  fulfils  these  conditions. 

Robert  Phillips. 


SITE  FOR  BARRACKS. 

Sir, — It  is  possible  that  those  who  have  the 
selection  of  sites  for  barracks  may  have  omitted 
in  their  inspection  one  part  of  the  Kent  coast 
at  present  undefended  except  by  troops  from 
Dover  or  Canterbury, — namely,  Romney. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  there  were 
barracks  at  Tenterden,  a town  situated  about 
seven  miles  from  Appledore  Station,  on  the 
South-Eastern  Railway,  through  which  runs  the 
Military  Canal  from  Hythe  to  Rye.  Tenterden 
has  many  local  advantages  for  troops,  but 
Romney  would,  with  the  prospect  of  Duugeness 
Harbour,  be  an  admirable  spot  for  such  a pur- 
pose. Somp  years  ago,  the  War  Office  were 
willing  to  grant  the  Military  Canal  to  a cele- 
brated engineer  for  a railroad  from  Hythe  to 
Rye,  especially  for  the  conveyance  of  ffroops. 

Perhaps  a word  of  suggestion  at  this  moment 
may  avail.  A Man  of  Kent. 


LORD  DERBY  ON  SANITARY 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  Lord  Derby,  whose 
family  have  for  generations  been  large  owners  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood,  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  an  hospital  in  the  borough  of  Bootle, 
which  was  recently  only  a suburb  of  Liverpool! 
Lord  Derby  gave  a valuable  site  for  the  building, 
and  contributed  in  money  besides.  The  hospital 
is  now  complete,  and  has  just  been  opened  by 
Lord  Derby,  accompanied  by  the  countess.  The 
event  was  observed  as  a fete  in  Bootle,  and  after 
the  opening  ceremony  the  mayor  entertained  the 
earl  and  countess  and  a large  party  to  lunch  in 
the  Bootle  Town-hall,  or  Assembly-room.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a soirde  at  the  hospital.  The 
customary  formalities  concluded, — 

Lord  Derby  said  : I congratulate  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bootle  on  the  completion  and  opening  of 
this  hospital.  We  are,  though  not  one  of  the 
smallest,  yet  one  of  the  very  youngest  of  English 
boroughs  ; but  I hope  we  shall  not  be  found  be- 
hind our  neighbours  either  in  public  spirit  or  in 
thoughtful  care  for  the  welfare  of  those  on  whose 
labour  our  prosperity  depends.  It  is  just  a week 
since  an  eminent  public  man,  speaking  at  Man- 
chester on  all  the  subjects  of  the  day,  referred 
to  the  sanitary  question  as  that  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  national  well-being  and  greatness. 
Thirty  years  ago — perhaps  even  a dozen  years 
ago — language  of  that  kind  from  a political 
leader  would  have  been  thought  eccentric  and 
paradoxical ; now  it  is  accepted  as  a fail*  expres- 
sion of  the  feelings  and  wants  of  the  time.  That 
is  a remarkable  change  : let  the  credit  of  it  be 
given  where  it  is  due.  It  is  owing  to  the  collec- 
tive labour  of  many  individuals,  personally  for 
the  most  part  obscure,  but  who  have  worked  in  a 
spirit  of  unselfish  devotion  to  a great  and  useful 
cause.  I am  not  going  into  questions  of  sanitary 


legislation.  But  let  me  just  observe  this — that 
the  conviction  which  sanitary  knowledge  brings 
with  it  as  to  the  preventibility  in  general  of 
disease  is  one  of  quite  incalculable  importance. 
Men  are  very  slow  to  leam  the  extent  to  which 
their  destinies  are  in  their  own  power.  They  are 
apt  to  be  astonished  if  you  point  out  to  them 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  calamities  that  have 
afflicted  the  human  race  are  directly  and  obviously 
the  work  of  men’s  own  hands.  They  are  inclined 
to  confound  that  feeling  which  we  all  respect, 
that  of  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  inevitable, 
with  that  other  kind  of  resignation  to  evils  which 
are  not  inevitable,  which  is  mostly  laziness  and 
apathy,  and  the  prevalence  of  which  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  distinctions  between  the 
savage  and  the  civilised  man.  And  why  do  I say 
this  ? Because  I am  deeply  convinced  that  no- 
sanitary  improvement  worth  the  name  will  be 
effected,  whatever  acts  you  pass,  or  whatever 
powers  you  confer  upon  public  officers,  unless 
you  can  create  a real  and  intelligent  interest  in 
the  matter  among  the  people  at  large.  It  is  very 
comforting  to  those  who  have  worked  long  years 
in  this  direction  to  hear  how  our  governing  men 
now  talk,  and  how  they  are  praised  for  it  too  ! 


WATER  SUPPLY  PIPES. 

Sir, — Allow  mo  to  suggest  to  “ Expertus  ” the  only  way 
I have  found  to  keep  water  free  from  sewage  gas  ; at  the 
same  time  I keep  the  pipes  empty  to  prevent  them  burst  - 
ing,  I do  away  with  ball-taps,  and  prevent  any  pressure 
being  put  on  the  pipes  after  the  water  enters  the  house, 
and  I reduce  the  waste  of  water  to  a minimum. 

I have  just  finished  the  re-arranging  of  water  supply  to 
a largo  house,  and  have  had  the  fittiugs  fitted  up  as 
follows  The  service-pipe  enters  the  kitchen  from  water 
company's  main  and  passes  through  an  apparatus  (which 
forms  a kitchen  trough),  and  has  a tap  attached  to  tho 
supply -pipe  above  the  apparatus  for  kitcheu  use;  the  pipe 
then  passes  up  into  the  upper  cistern  (without  ball-tap), 
and  after  filling  the  cistern  the  overflow  water  runs  down 
the  waste-pipe  and  supplies  the  cisterns  at  lower  levels  ; 
when  the  lowest  cistern  is  full,  one  quart  of  water  runs 
down  its  waste-pipe  into  the  apparatus,  which  shuts  ofl'  the 
supply  to  the  upper  cistern.  The  water  is  procured  by 
lifting  a lever  (which  cannot  be  tied  open).  This  appa- 
ratus does  not  require  any  attention  as  it  is  constantly  in 
use,  it  being  a kitchen  trough,  and  the  tap  over  attached 
to  the  supply-pipe.  By  not  using  ball-taps  there  is  no 
pressure  on  the  pipes  atter  passing  the  apparatus.  When 
the  apparatus  is  shut  oil'  the  water  passes  out  of  the  pipes 
above  it,  whereby  they  become’empty  ; therefore  the  frost 
will  not  burst  them.  In  summer  time  this  escapement  can 
be  shut  off. 

I think  this  is  a good  system  and  should  be  generally- 
adopted.  Charles  Finn,  Architect. 


SALTING  OF  PARIAN. 

I should  be  obliged  if  some  of  your  readers  would 
suggest  an  explanation  and  remedy  for  a very  serious  case 
of  walls  saltpetreing.  My  walls  are  principally  built  with 
Portland  cement,  floated  out  with  Portland  and  sand,  and 
set  with  Parian.  When  finished  about  a week  we  claircoled 
and  distempered  on  some  and  painted  on  other  parts, 
when  at  once  began  the  most  universal  process  of  salt- 
petreing  I over  saw  ; the  greater  part  of  distemper  and 
paint  are  thrown  oil',  and  in  places  the  effervescence  stands 
out  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  sand  was  partly  Thames  and  partly  a very  sharp  pit 
sand  dug  on  the  premises.  J.  8. 


FALL  OF  STAND. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  the  notice  you  make  in  last- 
week’s  issue  of  your  paper  about  the  falling  of  a stand  to- 
witness  the  laying  of  the  memorial-stone  at  a new  chape 
Kentish-town,  allow  us  to  say  it  was  not  the  platform 
which  we  erected  for  that  purpose,  but  an  ordinary  scaffold 
used  by  the  bricklayers  which  fell,  upon  which  a very 
heavy  crowd  stood,  and  insisted  upon  standing  oil  after 
many  repeated  requests  and  cautious  not  to  do  so  ; and  as 
the  whole  of  the  arrangements  were  entirely  out  of  our 
hands  for  the  admission  of  visitors  on  the  works  and  plat- 
form for  the  occasion,  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  to 
blame,  and  trust  to  your  usual  fairness  to  give  this  as 
public  a position  as  you  have  the  report,  that  the  matter 
may  be  fairly  represented.  The  architect  superintending 
the  works,  also  the  clerk  of  works,  consider  there  is  no 
blame  attached  to  us.  Niblett  & Sox,  Builders. 


STRIKES  IN  GERMANY. 

For  some  time  past  the  workmen  have  been 
at  war  with  their  masters  in  Berlin  and  other 
German  towns.  The  Prussian  correspondent  of 
the  Times  has  given  some  interesting  details  of 
the  existing  stato  of  things.  He  says  in  their 
origin  the  strikes  were  not  unjustifiable.  Even 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  former  rate  of 
wages  was  satisfactory,  the  workmen  had  a 
right  to  demand  an  increase.  Seeing  that  rent 
and  provisions  had  become  so  much  dearer,  why- 
should  not  manual  labour,  too  ? It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  cost  of  living  at  Berlin  has 
been  doubled  for  large  strata  of  the  middle 
classes  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  in- 
creased 60  or  70  per  cent,  even  for  the  poor.  It 
is  nearly,  though  not  quite,  the  same  thing  in 
other  considerable  towns.  Who,  then,  can  blame 
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the  workmen  for  advancing  a claim  that  their 
pay,  which  was  certainly  never  excessive,  should 
at  least  keep  pace  with  what  was  exacted  for 
house-rent  and  eatables  ? 

The  strikes  began  by  the  working-men  asking 
for  an  increase  of  wages  of  25  per  cent,  and  a 
reduction  of  hours  from  twelve  to  ten  ? When 
they  obtained  their  terms,  peace  was  re-esta- 
blished; when  they  had  to  give  in,  the  attack 
was  resumed  a little  later,  and,  in  many  cases, 
with  better  success.  The  result  of  the  entire 
campaign  is  a general  rise  of  the  price  of  labour 
by  25  per  cent,  in  a single  year. 

The  strike  of  the  Berlin  masons  began  in  the 
June  of  last  year,  and  went  on  for  six  weeks. 
The  workmen  demanded  an  increase  of  their 
daily  wages  from  2s.  3d.  to  3s.,  a reduction  of 
hours  from  twelve  to  ten,  and  extra  pay  of  5d. 
for  each  hour  overtime.  Upon  this  300  builders 
of  Berlin  formed  a counter  association,  which 
negatived  the  programme  of  the  working  men  m 
toto.  Negotiations  were  repeatedly  resumed, 
but  as  often  broken  off,  both  parties  remaining 
firm.  At  last  the  masters  gave  in  upon  the  con- 
dition  that  then'  defeat  should  be  concealed 
under  some  concessions  of  a merely  formal 
nature.  Since  then  the  workmen  have  been 
giving  their  services  for  something  like  eleven 
hours  at  3s.  6d.  per  day. 

An  even  vaster  operation  was  the  joiners’ 
strike,  which  broke  out  after  that  of  the  masons 
had  been  settled,  and  lasted  nine  weeks.  Of  the 
8,000  joiners  in  the  city,  5,000  struck  ; 2,000 
went  off  elsewhere  ; while  1,000  married  people, 
with  large  families,  remained  stanch  to  their 
work.  The  claims  put  forth  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  masons, — 25  per  cent,  more  wages, 
and  a reduction  of  time  to  nine  hours  and  a half. 
The  masters,  who  in  Berlin  number  no  less  than 
1,000,  with  300  wealthy  contractors  among  them, 
answered  these  demands  by  the  counter  pro- 
position that  piecework,  which  had  not  been  very 
general,  should  be  made  universal,  after  which 
they  hoped  to  be  able  to  allow  higher  wages. 
After  the  expiration  of  seven  weeks,  those 
masters  who  had  taken  contract  work  for 
builders,  and  who,  owing  to  the  steady  increase 
of  house-rent,  were  enabled  to  accord  higher 
wages,  began  to  relent.  Thus  an  opening  was 
made  for  a compromise,  by  which  the  weekly 
wages,  formerly  at  from  15s.  to  21s.,  were  raised 
to  from  21s.  to  25s.,  the  number  of  hours  re- 
maining the  same.  Piecework  under  the  new 
conditions  yields  from  30s.  to  36s.  per  week. 


A TECHNICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Sir, — “ Rabbett,  n.,  a corruption  of  the  word 
rebate.”  Such  is  the  decision  of  the  editors  of 
the  last  edition  of  Webster’s  Dictionary,  and,  as 
far  as  I can  judge,  that  decision  is  accepted. 

I have  long  felt  with  your  correspondent  the 
want  of  a trustworthy  technical  dictionary  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  I am  taking  every 
opportunity  to  prepare  such  a work ; but  I trust 
some  one  with  more  ability  and  more  leisure 
will  outrun  me.  The  art  dictionaries  we  now 
have  are  very  confusing  and  overstocked  with 
words  of  use  only  to  the  antiquary.  I think  if 
half  these  words  were  omitted,  and  their  place 
occupied  with  the  every-day  terms  of  the  studio, 
architect’s  office,  and  workshop,  a really  useful 
work  would  be  the  result. 

George  Alfred  Rogers. 


LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to 
Professor  Erankland’s  report,  already  quoted  in 
the  Builder,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Kay- Shuttle- 
worth,  Mr.  C.  Fortescue  said, — Major  Bolton, 
the  water-examiner  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
agreed  with  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Supply 
of  Water  to  the  Metropolis  in  thinking  that 
Thames  water,  if  only  properly  filtered,  was 
harmless,  and  formed  a fie  and  proper  supply  for 
the  use  of  London.  That  gentleman  also  said 
that  during  the  last  winter  two  of  the  companies 
referred  to  had  supplied  water  not  properly 
filtered;  the  cause  of  that  failure  being  that 
they  were  at  the  time  carrying  on  large  works 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  establish- 
ments, and  also  owing  to  the  heavy  floods. 
During  that  time,  from  want  of  sufficient  storage 
room,  the  filtration  was  earned  on  hurriedly,  and 
the  water  supply  was  by  no  means  what  it  ought 
to  have  been.  Major  Bolton  also  reported  that 
those  companies  were  engaged  in  enlarging  their 
works  in  a way  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 


remove  those  evils,  and  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  by  making  large  additions  to 
the  reservoirs.  If  it  should  prove  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  interfere.  With  respect  to  the  last 
part  of  the  question,  he  meant  to  insure,  so  far 
as  the  Board  of  Trade  powers  extended,  careful 
filtration  of  the  water  supplied  by  those  and 
other  companies.  Remedial  measures  were  being 
taken,  and  he  did  not  think  that  legal  proceed- 
ings need  arise  at  present. 


HEALTHY  HOUSES. 

This  was  the  title  of  the  paper  by  Councillor 
Gowans  read  at  tho  last  meeting  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Architectural  Association.  The  reader 
commenced  by  stating  that  the  kind  of  houses 
we  lived  in  was  of  such  vital  importance,  not 
only  to  ourselves  individually,  but  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  that  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  any  apology  for  introducing  the 
subject  of  his  paper.  As  he  believed  it  was 
quite  possible  to  design  and  construct  houses  so 
that  those  who  lived  in  them  might  not  suffer 
either  morally  or  physically,  he  would  state 
what,  he  thought,  were  the  faults  of  our  present 
mode  of  arrangement  and  construction,  and  what 
ought  to  be  the  chief  requirements  of  a healthy 
home.  In  speaking  of  what  he  considered  neces- 
sary to  keep  suburban  dwellings  from  contami- 
nating influences,  he  said  that  the  subsoil  upon 
which  the  house  rested  should  be  thoroughly 
drained  to  such  a depth  as  would  secure  a crust 
of  dry  soil  upon  which  to  erect  the  structure. 
The  walls  below  the  floor  level,  as  well  as  the 
space  between,  should  be  covered  over  with  some 
substance  to  prevent  that  capillary  attraction 
which  the  walls  of  the  building  and  the  internal 
heat  of  the  rooms  after  the  house  is  occupied  exert 
upon  anything  which  would  supply  moisture.  The 
external  walls  of  the  building  should  be  of  such 
a thickness  as  would  allow  of  a house  being  kept 
at  an  even  temperature.  Gables  with  fireplaces 
could  not  be  too  thick,  as  thin  walls,  especially 
at  the  chimney-head,  were  sure  to  produce 
smoky  vents.  Bedrooms  and  kitchens  should  be 
of  the  largest  dimensions  compatible  with  the 
size  of  the  structure.  No  drains  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  under  a building,  and  he  held 
that  an  architect  knew  little  of  his  pro- 
fession if  he  was  driven  by  the  arrangement  of 
his  plans  to  carry  them  there.  Draius  should 
never  be  allowed  to  pass  further  into  a house 
than  half  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall,  and  if 
such  were  the  law,  he  believed  much  less  disease 
would  exist  in  the  city.  He  did  not  wonder  at 
people  getting  into  bad  health,  or  having  their 
constitutions  so  deteriorated  and  made  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  every  epidemic,  when  he  con- 
sidered that  most  of  the  pretentious  houses  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  had  drains  passing  un- 
derneath them.  Such  drains,  from  their  faulty 
construction,  permitted  the  sewerage  to  soak 
the  base  of  the  building,  and  render  it  a hotbed 
for  the  generation  of  disease.  If  drains  were 
kept  outside  of  buildings,  he  held  that  it  was 
quite  possible  to  trap  them  so  that  no  bad  air 
from  the  main  sewers  could  find  its  way  into 
the  house.  He  knew  that  the  trap  generally  in 
use  was  not  effective  for  this  purpose,  but  he 
had  himself  devised  a double  trap  which  com- 
pletely secured  the  desired  end.  As  to  the  cis- 
terns of  houses,  he  considered  they  should  be 
placed  where  they  could  be  easily  reached,  and 
where  they  would  be  free  from  contamination 
of  any  kind.  He  would  have  a room  in  the 
house,  with  plenty  of  light,  entirely  devoted  to 
the  main  cistern  of  the  building — a place  into 
which  the  occupant  could  go  as  freely  as  into 
any  open  part  of  his  dwelling,  and  where  he  could 
observe  that  such  an  important  element  as  water 
was  pure  and  wholesome.  There  should  be  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  windows,  and  the  position 
of  the  rooms  in  regard  to  light  should  guide  the 
architect  in  fixing  the  fronts  of  his  building. 
He  considered  that  a great  mistake  was  made 
by  the  builders  of  detached  villas  in  making  the 
entrance  to  the  dwelling  through  the  principal 
front  of  the  house.  This  arrangement,  of  course, 
could  not  be  avoided  in  street  houses,  but  in 
suburban  villas  an  architect  had  no  excuse  for 
adopting  such  a course.  Mr.  Gowans  then  went 
on  to  refer  to  street  buildings.  He  objected  to 
the  main  drains  being  allowed  to  run  along  the 
centre  of  the  streets,  because,  as  the  kitchens, 
sculleries,  and  water-closets  were  generally  at 
the  back  of  the  buildings,  it  naturally  followed 
that  the  drain  passed  under  the  house  before  it 
could  reach  the  main  sewer.  The  only  cure  for 


this  state  of  matters,  he  felt,  was  to  have  the 
sewer  running  along  the  back  of  the  building, 
and  the  clean  water  in  the  front.  He  spoke 
against  the  system  of  having  water-closets  in 
the  centre  of  buildings,  and  maintained  that 
more  than  enough  of  water  could  not  be  had  in 
order  to  keep  drains  pure. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Manchester. — The  Bradford  Memorial  Schools  i 
were  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  They  are  Gothic,  | 
simple  in  detail,  with  lofty  belfry  to  principal  I 
roof.  The  chief  school  is  80  ft.  by  35  ft.,  I 
with  two  class-rooms,  each  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  I 
Separate  entrances  are  provided,  with  lavatories  I 
adjoining.  The  site  is  inclosed  with  wrought-  I 
iron  railing.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  fl 
executed  by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons,  builders,  at  || 
an  outlay  of  l,600f.,  under  the  superintendence  H 
of  Mr.  John  Lowe,  architect,  Manchester. 

Chorlton-wpon-Medlock  (Manchester J . — St.  I 
Paul’s  schools,  which  stand  in  Higher  Temple-  | 
street  adjoining  the  church,  were  opened  on  the  I 
9th  instant.  The  lower  story  was  erected  a few  | 
years  ago,  and  the  additions  which  have  just  been  I 
finished  complete  the  building.  It  now  com-  I 
prises  a large  room  (64  ft.  by  30  ft.)  on  each  I 
floor,  and  five  class-rooms,  besides  the  usual  I 
offices  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  and  boiler-  U 
room  and  other  arrangements  required  for  tea  II 
parties.  The  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  desks  and  I 
galleries,  are  wanned  by  means  of  open  fire-  I 
places  and  Haden’s  heating  apparatus,  and  are  t 
provided  with  means  of  ventilation.  The  roof  of  | 
the  upper  room  is  open  to  the  collar-beam,  and  I 
the  woodwork  of  tliis  and  other  parts  of  the  I 
building  is  stained  and  varnished.  Access  is  pro-  I 
vided  to  the  upper  floor  by  means  of  two  stone  I 
staircases.  The  building  is  of  brick,  faced  ex-  I 
temally  with  white  headers,  and  with  stone  • U 
dressings  to  doors,  windows,  and  other  openings.^  I 
The  gable  end  in  Higher  Temple-street  has  the  1 
large  windows  of  the  upper  floor  filled  in  with  J 
stone  plate  tracery,  while  the  apex  of  the  gable  vl 
coping  is  finished  with  a wronght-iron  finial.  The  ] | 
elevation  to  Frances- street  is  agreeably  broken  ( 
up  by  three  gablets,  the  centre  one  of  which  also  f 
has  a wrought-iron  finial.  The  building  has  been  j 
erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J ohn  Lowe,  archi-  I 
tect,  Manchester,  by  Messrs.  Davies  & Mauds-  , | 
ley  ; the  present  additions  costing  about  1,700J.  j 

York. — St.  Lawrence  and  New  Fulford  Mission  1 
Schools  have  been  opened.  The  schools  occupy  a 
position  in  the  suburbs,  on  a plot  of  ground  im-  ! 
mediately  in  rear  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  comprise  a boys’  school,  45  ft.  by  20  ft. ; 
girls’,  50  ft.  by  20  ft.;  and  infants’,  50  ft.  by  l 
24  ft.  There  are  also  two  class-rooms  and  out-  ;jj 
offices,  and  the  building  has  three  separate  ! 
entrances.  The  structure  is  of  red  bricks  with  . 
stone  dressings,  surmounted  by  a spiral  bell-  I 
tower.  It  is  roofed  with  patent  self-locking  tiles  J j 
from  Hornsea.  There  is  a high-pitched  open  J 
roof,  boarded  ; the  rooms  are  well  ventilated  and  3 
lighted,  fitted  with  gas,  and  heated  with  Gurney’s  ' 
stove.  The  boys’  school  is  divided  from  that  of  > 
the  girls’  by  an  arch  of  stone  corbels  with  granite  I 
shafts ; and  each  of  the  schools  has  been  erected  j 
and  fitted  up  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  On  the 
side  of  the  schools  facing  the  church  is  a Gothic  S 
window,  and  the  only  separation  from  the 
churchyard  is  a light  palisading.  The.  entrances  fl 
to  the  schools  are  from  the  lane  leading  from® 
Lawrence-street  to  Heslington-road.  The  play- HI 
grounds  are  spacious  and  asphalted,  and  are* 
enclosed  by  low  walls  and  palisading.  The  cost  91 
of  the  schools  has  been  upwards  of  2,260 1.  The  « 
feoffees  of  the  parish  gave  the  site.  Mr.  C.  T.W 
Newstead,  of  York,  was  the  architect.  Mr.  M 1 
J.  Brown  had  the  general  contract,  tho  various  ■ I 
works  required  having  been  executed  under  his.fy 
superintendence  by  the  following  firmB  : Mr.Hj 
Warm  Taylor,  brick  and  stone  work;  Mr.  G. 
Bailey,  mason’s  work ; Messrs.  Hodgson,  plumb-H 
ing  and  glazing;  Mr.  Armitt,  painting. 

Sheffield.— St.  Silas’s  new  schools  have  been  ^ 
opened.  The  new  building  adjoins  the  existing^*’ 
school.  Its  exterior  is  remarkably  plain.  Ihe  ■ 
building  is  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  and  con- 
sists of  a boys’  and  girls’  school,  each  capable'  > 
of  accommodating  300  scholars.  In  addition  to  • 
these  large  rooms,  there  are  four  for  class  pur- 
poses. The  old  school-room  will  now  be  used  as  ; 
an  infant  school,  and  it  will  afford  accommoda-  • 
tion  for  350  children.  ■ 

Park-gate—  On  the  9th  inst.  the  foundation-  - 
stone  was  laid  by  Lady  Gertrude  Foljambe  at  ) 
new  Church  of  England  Schools,  at  Parkgate, 
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near  Rotherham.  They  consist  of  large  mixed 
school,  with  class-room  ; and  infants’  school,  also 
with  class-room  attached.  They  will  accom- 
modate a little  over  400  children,  and  the  cost 
will  be  about  1,2007.  The  material  will  be 
stone  from  the  local  quarries.  The  style  is 
Early  English.  Messrs.  Tacon  & Rawson  are 
the  architects. 

St.  Briavels. — A new  school  has  been  opened 
here.  It  is  intended  also  to  erect  a master’s  re- 
sidence, making  the  total  outlay  8507.  The  site 
was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Peel,  of  Aylesmore, 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  W.  T.  Allen,  of  London, 
the  vicar’s  son,  who  has  given  his  services,  and 
the  builder  is  Mr.  Meredith,  Gloucester.  There 
is  a turret  with  spire.  Accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  170  children,  with  a class-room  for 
sixty  infants. 

Cheadle. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Sunday  School,  in  Charles-street,  has 
been  laid.  The  building  null  be  of  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  its  dimensions  being  61  ft.  by 
32  ft.  inside.  The  cost  of  the  site  and  the  build- 
ing will  be  about  1,0007.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Wm.  Sugdcn,  of  Leek,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Collis  & Waugh,  of  Cheadle. 

Hulme. — The  new  schools  recently  erected  in 
connexion  with  St.  George’s  Church,  Hulme, 
and  which  are  situate  in  Arundel-street,  Chester- 
road,  have  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester. The  schools  will  accommodate  about 
1,100  scholars,  and  have  been'  built  by  Messrs. 
S.  & J.  Higham,  contractors,  Cheetham,  from 
plans  and  designs  prepared  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Ernest  Bates,  of  Manchester,  and  are  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  There  are  separate 
rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  and  attached 
to  each  are  a class-room,  and  room  for  hats  and 
cloaks.  The  principal  room  is  81£  ft.  long  and 
32  ft.  wide,  and  is  fairly  ventilated  and  well 
lighted,  and  has  two  large  traceried  windows. 
The  rooms  are  lofty.  The  principal  entrance  to 
the  boys’  school  is  in  Ellesmere-street,  to  the 
girls’  school  in  Cawdor-street,  and  to  the  infants’ 
school  in  Arundel-street.  The  entire  length  in 
Ellesmere-street  and  Cawdor-street,  is  73  yards, 
and  in  Arundel-street  20  yards.  The  cost  of  the 
building  has  been  4,5007.,  towards  which  sum 
1,0007.  have  been  contributed  by  Lord  Egerton. 
The  site  was  given  by  the  Bridgewater  trustees. 

Wakefield.  — The  new  Wesleyan  Sunday 
School  buildings  are  designed  by  Mr.  William 
Watson,  of  Wakefield,  architect,  and  are  in- 
tended to  be  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
They  consist,  on  the  ground-floor,  of  principal 
entrance  facing  South-parade,  with  spacious 
staircase ; the  large  room,  71  ft.  long,  33  ft. 
wide,  and  20  ft.  high ; and  a class-room,  14  ft.  by 
13  ft.  On  the  first  floor  are  planned  a school- 
room, 33  ft.  by  31  ft.,  and  15  ft.  high ; five  class- 
rooms, each  averaging  14  ft.  by  13  ft.  In  the 
basement  are  arranged  the  heating  apparatus- 
room,  kitchen  fitted  with  boilers,  &c.,  and  other 
conveniences;  from  this  floor,  on  the  level  of 
: Graham’ s-terrace,  is  an  entrance  and  staircase 
: to  the  large  room.  On  the  ground  and  first 
floor  are  proper  water-closets,  lavatories,  &c. 

| The  contracts  for  the  various  works  amount  to 
* 1,4817.,  and  tho  contractors  are  Mr.  George 
: Fawcett  (who  is  also  contractor  for  the  restora- 
; tion  of  the  parish  church),  for  the  brick  and 
I stone  work ; Mr.  C.  F.  Rycroft,  slating  work ; 
i Mr.  Charles  Driver,  plastering  work;  Messrs. 

| Craven  & Lloyd,  carpenter  and  joiners’  work ; 

Mr.  W.  Woodhead,  plumbing  and  glazing  work ; 

: Mr.  S.  Kirk,  ironwork  ; Mr.  C.  Turner,  and 
: Messrs.  G.  Blake  & Co.,  of  Coventry,  for  the 
heating  apparatus,  which  is  on  the  hygrometric 
hot-air  system.  The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
building  was  laid  last  week. 

. Dukindeld  ( near  Manchester). — The  founda- 
I tion-stone  of  St.  Mary’s  Schools  was  laid  on 
March  30th.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
200  children.  Mr.  Colbeck,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 

I is  builder ; and  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  of  Liverpool' 
i architect.  ’ 

Stratford. — On  Wednesday,  new  National 
j Schools,  which  are  situated  in  the  densest 
part  of  Stratford,  were  opened  by  Mr.  N. 

| Powell,  J.P.  They  are  capable  of  accommo- 
dating  over  900  children,  and  consist  of  boys’, 
i, girls’,  and  infant  schools.  Mr.  W.  F.  Meakin  is 
j'the  architect,  and  Mr.  James  Rivett  the  builder. 

SiThe  cost  of  their  erection  has  been  4,3837.  Mrs'. 

T.  Curtis  gave  the  freehold,  the  value  of  which 
©is  estimated  at  1,0007. 

I Rawtenstall. — The  comer-stone  of  a church 
■school  for  the  district  of  Constablee  has  been 
■laid.  The  school  is  to  be  a stone  building,  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  The  principal  room 
will  be  81  ft.  in  length  by  26  ft.  in  breadth. 


Besides  this  there  will  be  two  class-rooms,  each 
15  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  cellars  underneath  for 
heating  apparatus,  &c.  The  school  will  accom- 
modate upwards  of  300  children.  The  plans  are 
by  Mr.  B.  W.  Jackson,  of  Halifax.  The  site  is 
given  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  also  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  building  fund. 

Cheshv/nt. — The  new  girls’  and  infants’  national 
schools,  Church  Fields,  have  been  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Barker,  of  London, 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Bentley,  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  the  contractor.  The  site  was  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Preston,  formerly  curate  of 
Cheshunt.  The  cost  of  the  schools  was  1,2507., 
which  sum  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscription. 
The  porch  was  the  gift  by  legacy  of  Miss  R. 
Preston,  sister  of  the  founder  of  the  schools. 
The  structure  is  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  about  250  girls  and  infants. 

Kibihurst. — A new  school  in  connexion  with 
the  parish  church  of  Kilnhurst  has  been  opened. 
The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Blackmoor, 
architect,  of  Rotherham,  and  the  building  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Simmonds,  of  Kilnhurst. 

Handborough.  — Handborough  schools,  now  re- 
opened, have  recently  been  veiy  much  enlarged, 
so  as  to  meet  the  Government  requirements. 
This  has  been  effected  through  the  liberality  of 
various  voluntary  subscribers  interested  in  the 
work.  The  additions  to  "the  schools  were  made 
in  accordance  with  a plan  furnished  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  of  Oxford,  and  have  been  canned  out 
by  Messrs.  Merry  & Mansell,  of  Handborough. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hull. — The  plans  of  Messrs.  Adams  & Kelly, 
of  Leeds,  architects,  have  been  selected,  after  a 
competition,  for  the  erection  of  a new  church  in 
Holderness-road,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
Tho  church  will  cost  about  5,0007. 

Folkestone. — The  committee  for  repewing  the 
parish  church,  with  Messrs.  Stallwood  (the 
architects),  received  the  following  tenders  for 
re-pewing  the  church,  erecting  a new  porch, 
and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  vestiy  : — Dunk, 
1,0727. ; Webster,  9487.  2s.  lOd. ; Holdom,  9197. 
19s. ; Bowley,  8257.  10s.  It  was  agreed  to  accept 
the  lowest  tender.  Some  discussion  took  plaoe 
as  to  reflooring  the  church  with  Minton  tiles,  for 
which  a separate  estimate  had  been  given  by  the 
builders.  Mr.  Stock  said  that  he  objected  to 
having  the  stones  in  the  church  removed,  many 
of  which  contained  inscriptions,  to  be  replaced 
by  a gaudy  pavement.  Mr.  Woodward  said  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  do 
this  at  present,  although  he  wished  it  could  be 
done,  and  the  work  be  finished  at  once.  The 
secretary  said  they  had  2207.  in  hand,  and  alto- 
gether 3507.,  and  the  vicar  stated  that  by  Easter 
they  would  have  6007., — enough  to  commence 
with. 

Bristol. — The  little  old-fashioned  church  in 
Dowry-square,  used  as  a chapel-of-ease  to  Clifton 
parish  church,  is  in  such  a sad  state  of  dilapida- 
tion that  it  has  been  determined  to  take  it  down 
and  rebuild  it  in  a style  more  convenient  and 
more  in  harmony  with  modern  usages.  All  the 
available  material  of  the  present  building  will 
be  employed  in  the  construction  of  a church 
capable  of  seating  500.  The  old-fashioned  high- 
backed  pews  will  give  place  to  open  seats  of 
pitch  pine.  The  building  will  consist  of  a nave, 
side  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a tower  at  the 
south-west  comer.  It  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
nave  into  four  bays,  with  moulded  arches,  labels, 
and  carved  terminals,  the  last  of  which  will 
extend  into  the  chancel,  and  will  be  filled  in 
with  wrought-iron  screens.  The  column  nearest 
the  chancel  will  have  a carved  foliated  cap,  from 
which  will  spring  the  chancel  arch.  The  reredos 
will  be  of  marble  and  other  stone.  There  will 
be  no  east  window,  the  building  at  that  end 
extending  to  the  adjoining  houses,  and  in  its 
place  there  will  be  a recess  immediately  over  the 
reredos,  filled  in  with  geometrical  tracery,  and 
upon  the  panels  will  be  painted  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
The  outside  of  the  building  will  probably  be  of 
freestone  and  Pennant,  and  the  internal  columns 
will  be  of  blue  Pennant.  The  church  will  be 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  2,0007.,  of  which  a consider- 
able portion  has  yet  to  be  raised.  We  under- 
stand that  the  work  will  be  commenced  soon 

after  Easter. The  foundation  stone  of  St. 

Nathaniel’s  Church,  which  is  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  population  of  that  part  of 
Gotham  near  Lovers’ -walk,  has  been  laid.  The 
foundations  of  the  edifice  are  already  laid,  at  a J 


cost  of  nearly  9007.  The  church,  which  is  in- 
tended  to  accommodate  700  persons,  will  be  in 
the  Early  Gothic  style,  the  chief  material  being 
Pennant  stone,  with  freestone  dressings.  The 
roof  will  be  open-timbered,  and  covered  with 
slate.  There  will  be  a tower  and  spire,  150  ft. 
high  to  the  vane,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
church ; and  the  principal  entrance  will  be  on 
the  south,  or  Elm  Grove-road,  side  of  the  build, 
ing.  Under  the  tower  will  be  vestries  for  the 
clergy  and  choir.  The  chancel  will  be  octagonal, 
and  have  a boarded  roof ; and  on  its  north  side 
will  be  an  organ- chamber.  The  seats  will  be  of 
red  deal,  stained  and  varnished ; and  the  building 
will  be  warmed  by  ono  of  Haden’s  heating 
apparatus.  Messrs.  Wilkins  are  the  builders ; 
Air.  Bevan  is  the  architect.  Between  3,0007.  and 
4,0007.  have  been  raised  towards  the  cost  of  the 
building. 

Buabon. — The  parish  church  of  Ruabon  has 
been  re-opened  after  restoration.  The  organ, 
upwards  of  a century  old,  built  by  SnatcHey* 
and  originally  the  gift  of  the  Wynnstay  family, 
has  been  entirely  remodelled  by  Messrs.  Gray  & 
Davison,  of  London,  at  the  cost  of  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  bart.,  M.P.,  who  also,  at  his  own  expense, 
repaired  and  considerably  beautified  the  chancel, 
and  besides  has  subscribed  the  greater  portion 
of  the  sum  raised  for  the  whole  of  the  works. 
The  restoration  has  altered  the  appearance  of 
the  interior.  An  entirely  new  roof  has  been  put 
up,  the  stone  pillars  which  supported  the  arches 
between  the  nave  and  side  aisles  have  been 
replaced  by  others  of  a lighter  character,  and 
the  pews  have  given  way  to  open  sittings,  free 
and  unappropriated.  The  gallery  at  the  west 
end  is  to  be  replaced  by  a smaller  one.  The 
whole  of  the  works,  which,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  include  others  of  a minor  character, 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wm.  Williams,  of 
Bangor,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Ferrey,  of  London,  architect. 

Illingworth. — St.  Mary’s  Churoh  has  been 
closed  for  some  months  to  undergo  a restoration 
internally.  In  the  re-arrangement  of  the  seats, 
the  architect  has  found  it  necessary  to  re-plan 
the  area,  to  fit  the  purposes  of  the  modem  style 
of  service,  the  centre  aislo  remaining  as  at 
present,  but  the  side  aisles  will  be  placed  imme- 
diately against  the  walls,  thus  bringing  the  con. 
gregation  together  to  form  two  masses.  The 
whole  of  the  seats  will  be  open  and  free,  the 
ends  and  rails  being  in  pitch  pine,  and  the  rest 
in  deal.  The  organ  will  be  placed  at  the  south 
side  of  the  communion,  with  the  singers’  stalls 
in  oak  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  altar- 
steps.  The  pulpit  will  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
altar-steps,  at  the  south  comer.  The  west 
gallery  will  be  entirely  filled  with  children’s 
seats,  and  will  give  accommodation  for  about  145. 
The  north  gallery  will  remain  as  at  present, 
except  that  the  high  doors  will  be  taken  away. 
The  oak  fronts  to  the  galleries  will  be  cleaned 
from  paint  and  varnish,  and  left  in  their  natural 
state.  An  increase  will  be  made  in  the  accom- 
modation by  this  renovation  for  37  adults  and  40 
children,  in  addition  to  250  sittings  which  will 
be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  rapidly- 
increasing  population.  The  estimated  cost  is 
about  6007.  Mr.  J.  Henry  Wadsworth,  of 
Halifax,  is  the  architect ; and  the  various 
artificers’  works  are  let  to  the  following  con- 
tractors  : — Masons’  work,  Mr.  W.  Farrar,  of 
Holds  worth ; joiners’  work,  Air.  T.  Plant,  of 
Halifax;  plumbers’  work,  Mr.  J.  Holdsworth, 
of  Halifax ; painters’  work,  Mr.  J.  Hodgson,  of 
Queensbury ; and  Messrs.  W.  & S.  Thornton,  of 
Huddersfield,  will  supply  the  heating  apparatus. 

Armley.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  has 
been  laid  at  Armley.  The  old  church  known  by 
that  name  will  give  place  to  the  new  edifice. 
The  site  of  the  new  church  borders  on  the 
churchyard.  The  designs  of  the  building  have 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Walker  & Athron, 
architects,  Leeds.  Its  proportions  will  be  con- 
siderably  larger  than  the  existing  church.  The 
estimated  cost  is  15,0007.,  and  already  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  9,6007.  have  either  been 
received  or  promised.  Air.  S.  E.  Wilson  has 
contributed  towards  the  building  fund  5,0007. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  that  of  a Latin  cross, 
consisting  of  nave,  six  bays  in  length,  transepts, 
and  sanctuary,  with  roofs  of  equal  height,  and  a 
tower  at  the  intersection.  The  nave  has  aisles, 
north  and  south,  with  porches  opposite  the 
westernmost  bays  of  the  nave  arcade ; and  the 
vestry  is  placed  in  the  angle  formed  by  he 
junction  of  the  sanctuary  -with  the  south  tran- 
sept. The  sanctuary  is  apsidal,  and  the  tower  is 
by  a saddle-back  roof ; and  both 
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sanctuary  and  the  space  under  the  tower  are 
intended  to  be  vaulted.  The  church  is  to  bo 
built  of  local  sandstone,  and  faced  internally 
with  limestone  from  the  Ancaster  quarries.  The 
design  is  Early  English,  and  its  symmetrical  pro- 
portions and  simplicity  of  detail,  combined  with 
the  size  and  solidity  of  the  structure,  forcibly 
remind  one  of  the  architecture  of  our  Yorkshire 
abbeys.  The  principal  dimensions  are  as  fol. 
lows  : — Length  of  church,  157  ft. ; width  across 
transepts,  65  ft. ; length  of  nave,  98  ft.  6 in. ; 
width  of  nave,  30  ft. ; width  of  transepts  and 
sanctuary,  27  ft. ; height  to  wall-plate,  46  ft. 
6 in. ; ditto  to  ridge  of  roof,  73  ft. ; ditto  to 
summit  of  tower,  153  ft.  The  contractors  are, — 
Mr.  H.  Brumby,  mason ; Mr.  J.  Hall  Thorp, 
joiner  and  carpenter ; Mr.  W.  B.  Myers,  plumber; 
Messrs.  Nelson  & Sons,  ironfounders  ; Mr.  Ezra 
Walker,  painter ; Mr.  R.  Branton,  plasterer. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cobibrook,  near  Windsor .■ — A new  chapel,  with 
vestry  and  schoolroom  adjoining,  has  recently 
been  erected  in  this  town  for  the  Baptist 
denomination.  The  building  is  of  tho  Corin- 
thian style  of  architecture,  with  a red  brick 
front  and  white  stone  dressings  to  windows,  &c., 
the  whole  being  executed  at  a cost  of  about 
8001.  The  internal  arrangements  are  the  same 
as  usually  adopted  in  modern  places  of  worship, 
comprising  three  rows  of  seats,  with  gallery 
immediately  over  the  entrance,  the  whole  being 
stained  and  varnished.  The  warming  appa- 
ratus, on  the  hot-air  principle,  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Harris,  of  Thame.  Mr.  Daniel  Singer  was 
the  contractor,  the  brickwork  and  masonry  being 
executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Mole.  Tho  work  was 
superintended  by  Mr.  James  Wells,  of  Thame. 

Penistone. — Mr.  John  Rhodes,  of  Penistone, 
has  sold  to  the  Wesleyan  congregation  a plot  of 
land,  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a new 
chapel,  with  school-room,  class-room,  &c.,  under- 
neath, and  minister’s  vestry,  organ-gallery,  &c., 
at  a cost  of  1,0001.,  exclusive  of  cost  of  site.  The 
building  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture, from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Moxon,  of 
Barnsley.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  in 
the  chapel  for  400  persons,  and  in  the  school- 
room for  200  scholars.  It  will  be  in  the  midst 
of  a population  of  about  2,000  persons,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  extensive  steel  and 
iron  works  of  Messrs.  Charles  Cammell  & Co. 

Holling  worth. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Congregational  chapel  and  school  at  Holling- 
worth, near  Hadfield,  Cheshire,  has  been  laid. 
The  new  edifice  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  built  of  stone  obtained  from  Mill- 
brook  quarry,  and  faced  with  Dunford  Bridge 
parpoints.  There  will  be  a tower,  "with  but- 
tressed angles,  and  slated  spire.  The  total 
height  is  86  ft.  The  chapel  will  be  lighted  at 
the  sides  by  pointed  three-light  windows,  and 
the  bays  will  be  marked  by  buttresses  between 
the  windows.  The  total  length  of  the  chapel, 
measured  in  the  centre,  exclusive  of  the  entrance, 
will  be  62  ft.  6 in. ; the  width,  40  ft. ; the 
height,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  will  be  36  ft.  The 
chapel  will  accommodate  about  500  people.  The 
school  will  be  under  the  chapel,  of  the  same  size, 
the  floor  on  a level  with  the  ground,  and  14  ft. 
high.  There  will  be  six  class-rooms,  three  at 
each  end.  The  walls  will  be  plastered  inside, 
and  the  school  will  be  lighted  by  three  three- 
light  windows  on  each  side.  The  schools  will 
accommodate  about  600  children.  The  buildings 
will  be  warmed  by  means  of  hot  air  or  hot  water. 
The  site  will  be  enclosed  by  stone  walls,  with 
gates  at  the  front  and  side  entrance.  Mr. 
Henry  Pinchbeck,  of  Manchester,  is  the  archi- 
tect ; and  Messrs.  Higham  Brothers  are  the 
contractors. 

Tunstall. — The  memorial  stones  of  the  new 
‘Wesleyan  Chapel,  Harriseahead,  have  been  laid. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  in  a central  and  public 
position.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  materials 
to  be  used  are  red  bricks,  relieved  by  bands  and 
voussoirs  of  blue  and  white  bricks.  The  plan  of 
the  chapel,  which  will  accommodate  about  380 
persons,  is  that  of  a parallelogram,  45  ft.  by  35  ft. 
internally,  and  is  approached  from  the  front 
through  a porch,  6 ft.  wide,  and  inner  vestibules. 
At  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  behind  the  pulpit 
platform,  will  be  the  orchestra,  with  a class-room 
underneath.  The  principal  front  of  the  building 
has  a three-light  window,  the  heads  of  which  are 
to  be  filled  up  with  tracery.  The  central  part 
of  the  front  is  to  be  finished  with  buttresses  on 
each  angle,  with  stone  terminals  rising  some- 
what above  the  roof.  On  each  side  of  the  central 


front  gable  will  be  the  two  circular  vestibules, 
terminating  with  roofs  at  a somewhat  lower  level 
than  the  other  part  of  the  front.  Each  side  of 
the  chapel  is  divided  into  four  bays  by  buttresses, 
with  a two-light  window  in  each  bay.  The 
ground-floor  of  the  chapel,  and  the  gallery  across 
the  entrance  end,  will  be  fitted  up  with  open 
benches,  and  a number  will  be  free.  The  wood- 
work, internally,  will  be  partly  of  pitch  pine,  and 
the  whole  will  be  stained  and  varnished.  The 
designs  are  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Ford,  architect,  Burslem, 
and  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Samuel  Booth, 
builder,  Kidsgrove.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  land,  will  be  about  1,3001. 

Finchingfield. — The  Congregational  chapel  at 
Finchingfield,  which  has  undergone  extensive 
alterations  and  improvements,  has  been  re- 
opened. The  works  carried  out  iu  the  restora- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  building  comprise 
the  following,  viz., — Reflooring  and  reseatiDg 
with  benches  of  stained  and  varnished  deal 
throughout  the  ground  floor  and  gallery.  A 
platform,  containing  pulpit  and  deacons’  seat, 
has  been  constructed  at  the  end  of  the  chapel, 
with  a door  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit  to  the 
minister’s  and  deacons’  vestries,  the  end  of  the 
building  being  relieved  with  a large  arched 
recess.  Tho  gallery -front  has  been  lowered, 
and  new  windows  and  doors  have  replaced  the 
old  throughout  the  building.  An  external  loggia, 
the  entire  width  of  the  chapel,  has  been  erected 
in  front,  forming  two  lobbies  to  the  body  of  the 
building  below,  and  containing  a staircase  on 
each  side  to  the  gallery  above.  The  chapel  has 
been  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  circulating- 
pipes.  The  walls,  ceiling,  &c.,  are  distempered 
and  painted  in  plain  colours.  The  works,  which 
have  cost  a sum  of  over  5001.,  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Cole,  builders,  of  Thaxted,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Pertwee,  architect, 
Chelmsford. 

Fenton. — The  memorial-stone  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan chapel  at  Fenton  has  been  laid.  The  style 
adopted  is  Italian.  The  materials  to  be  used  are 
red  bricks,  with  bricks  of  other  colours  sparingly 
introduced  for  relief,  and  Hollington  stone 
dressings.  The  accommodation  in  the  chapel 
will  be  for  about  700  persons,  and  a portion  of 
the  sittings  will  be  free.  At  the  rear  of  the 
chapel  w'ill  be  a class-room  and  a minister's 
vestry.  The  central  portion  of  the  front  gable 
will  contain  the  two  entrance-doorways  and  a 
five-light  window,  with  traceried  head.  The 
interior  woodwork  will  be  of  pitch-pine  and  red 
deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  building  is  to 
be  warmed  by  hot  air,  and  the  front  of  the  site  is 
to  be  enclosed  with  iron  railing  and  gates,  with 
stone  piers.  Mr.  G.  B.  Ford,  of  Burslem,  is  the 
architect ; and  Mr.  T.  Newbon,  of  Longton,  the 
builder.  The  amouut  of  the  contract  is  2,100?., 
exclusive  of  lighting  and  heating,  and  the  total 
outlay  will  be  about  2,350 1. 


|5aohs  HbtetbcSj. 

The  Elementary  Education . Act,  1870  (33  fy'  34 
Viet.,  c.  75),  and  Elementary  Education  ( Elec - 
tions ) Act,  1871 ; with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Index.  By  Hugh  Owen,  Jun.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  And  an 
Appendix.  Seventh  Edition.  London  : Knight 
& Co.,  Fleet-street. 

The  present  edition  of  this  work  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  several  orders  of  the  Educational 
Department  as  to  applications  for  and  the  elec- 
tions of  School  Boards,  the  new  code  as  to  Par- 
liamentary grants,  the  general  order  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Board,  and  the  instructions  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  as  to  the  accounts  of  School 
Boards,  suggestions  as  to  the  planning  and 
fitting  up  of  schools,  &c.  The  accuracy  and 
utility  of  the  work  are  testified  by  the  number 
of  editions  through  which  it  has  already  passed. 


Transactions  of  the  Indian  Engineers'  Association; 
for  the  half-year  ending  June,  1871.  Vol  I.  Cal- 
cutta : Printed  by  H.  C.  Gangooly  & Co., 
23-24,  Mangoe-lane. 

This  interesting  association,  which  seems  to  have 
been  started  entirely  by  native  engineers,  was 
established  on  a permanent  basis  in  January, 
1871.  It  regularly  holds  monthly  meetings, 
and  the  present  volume  contains  interesting 
and  able  papers  by  native  Indians  on  various 
subjects,  and  in  good  English,  such  as  On 
the  Laterites  of  the  District  of  Bancoorah,  by 
Baboo  Jodu  Nath  Roy ; Notes  on  Brick- 
making, by  Baboo  Khetter  Mohun  Bose ; on 


the  Temple  of  Juggernautli,  by  Baboo  Rad' 
hica  Prosaud  Mookerjee ; a Brief  History  of  the 
Steam-engine,  by  Baboo  Madhub  Chunder  Roy 
(one  of  the  three  secretaries,  all  natives)  ; Memo- 
randa on  Macadamising  Roads  in  the  Province  of 
Bengal,  by  Baboo  Jodunath  Roy.  There  are 
also  an  Appendix  containing  extracts  from  Pro- 
fessional Papers,  and  several  plates,  besides 
some  business-like  observations  on  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  on  the  proceedings,  by 
Baboo  M.  C.  Roy,  hon.  sec. ; besides  whom  there 
are  the  two  other  secretaries,  Baboo  Nilmony 
Mitter,  and  Baboo  Deno  Nath,  sen.  The  presi- 
dent and  vice-presidents  are  not  yet  elected. 


VARIORUM. 

The  economy  of  heating  greenhouses  by  means 
of  gas  has  been  more  than  questioned  by  some 
of  our  correspondents.  It  would  of  course  depend 
to  some  extent  on  the  mode  adopted.  A writer 
in  The  Garden  says  on  the  subject : — “Wherever 
gas  is  to  be  had  at  a reasonable  price  I am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  much  more  economical  to  heat 
a greenhouse  with  it  than  with  an  ordinary 
boiler  ; and  where  a large  greenhouse  is  in 
question  it  will  pay  any  one  well  to  make  his  own 
gas.  Outside  a room,  17  -ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  10  ft. 
high,  I have  a small  conservatory,  7 ft.  by  3 ft., 
just  covering  the  opening  of  the  window,  which 
has  been  taken  entirely  out.  Round  this  little 
greenhouse  runs  a 1^  in.  iron  pipe,  communicat- 
ing with  a copper  boiler  outside  on  the  leads. 
This  boiler  is  broad  and  shallow,  and  during  the 
last  two  winters  I have  maintained  a tempera- 
ture of  50  degrees,  without  any  fire  in  the  room, 
by  merely  lighting  the  gas  under  the  boiler  from 
eight  o’clock  at  night  until  the  same  hour  the 
next  morning.  Of  course  the  boiler  is  sheltered 
from  wind  and  rain.  The  burner,  which  is  one 
of  those  known  as  a * roarer,’  is  5 in.  high,  and 
shaped  like  the  chimney  of. an  ordinary  paraffine 
lamp,  rising  up  through  a globe.  The  gas  enters 
the  gaspipe  and  passes  to  the  globular  part  of 
the  burner,  where  the  pipe  is  closed,  except  at 
an  orifice  considerably  smaller  than  an  ordinary 
sized  pin’s  head.  Through  this  hole  tho  gas 
rushes  upwards  towards  the  tube  or  chimney, 
and  before  entering  it  becomes  completely  mixed 
with  air  in  its  passage  through  the  central  open- 
ing. On  applying  a light  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  the  mixed  gas  and  air  unite  to  form  an 
almost  colourless  flame,  which  emits  intcnseTi eat, 
accompanied  by  a * roaring  ’ noise,  which,  how- 
ever, paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  is  very 
slight.”  If  owners  of  greenhouses  were  to  place 
the  heating  pipes  so  that  they  could  be  regularly 
blackleaded,  they  would  find  a saving  in  fuel  of 
at  least  fifteen  per  cent.,  after  all  expenses 

attending  the  process  were  paid. “ Building 

Societies  and  Borrowers,”  by  C.  D.  A.  Friedlein,- 
offers  refutations  of  principles  on  which  permanent 
building  societies  have  been  worked;  illustrates 
the  mutual  interest  and  security  which  borrowers,' 
investing  members,  aud  depositors  should  have 
in  building  societies ; and  the  extortionate  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  borrowers  in  building  societies 
worked  upon  unsound  principles.  Its  tone  is 
shown  by  the  circumstance  that  on  its  first 
appearance  an  injunction  in  Chancery  was  asked 
for  against  its  publication,  but  it  was  refused. 
Some  of  the  building  societies  certainly  want 

looking  into. Binding  together  the  little 

“ Shilling  ” books,  by  Mr.  Edward  Walford,  Mr. 
Hardwicke  has  issued  a most  compact  “Peerage, 
Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  House  of  Commons.” 
It  makes  little  more  than  a pocket  volume,  and 
is  wonderfully  comprehensive. 


UHstellaneit 

Opening  of  a New  Cattle-Market  at 
Leicester. — A new  cattle-market  has  been  laid  \ 
out  on  nearly  twenty  acres  of  land  and  opened! 
in  the  south-western  suburbs  of  Leicester’,  at  a 
cost  to  the  corporation  of  something  like  30,0001. 
It  is  laid  out  in  the  most  improved  manner,  and 
comprises  not  only  an  area  of  several  acres  for 
horse-fairs,  but  also  ten  slaughter-houses,  in  two 
blocks,  for  cattle,  two  for  pigs,  and  one  for  con- 
demned animals ; besides  offices  and  houses  for 
the  clerk  and  other  officers  connected  with  the 
market.  The  slaughter-houses  are  connected 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  Railway 
by  a short  branch  line ; while  close  to  the 
market  the  Midland  Company  have,  at  a cost  of 
about  10,000?.,  constructed  cattle-docks,  from 
which  cattle  have  easy  access  to  the  market,  and 
vice  versd. 
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The  Prosperity  of  Berlin. — Writing  under 
this  head,  the  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  at  Berlin  says  : — “ Joint-stock  compa- 
nies are  springing  up  daily  like  mushrooms,  and 
for  every  conceivable  branch  of  industry.  Mines, 
railway  stock,  breweries,  gutta-percha,  new 
streets  and  new  suburbs,  sewing-machines, 
chemical  works,  &c.,  offer  a wide  field  for  the 
choice  of  investors.  . . . The  Berlin  Exchange, 
one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  in  Europe,  is 
no  longer  nearly  big  enough  for  the  immense 
increase  of  business,  and  is  to  receive  consider- 
able additions In  the  neighbourhood  of 

FranzosischBuchholtz,  a few  miles  from  Berlin,  a 
handsome  carriage  stops  before  the  door  of  a 
milkwoman’s  cottage,  and  a gentleman  asks  if 
she  is  the  owner  of  the  plot  of  ground.  The 
woman  is  rather  taken  aback,  and  before  she  can 
answer,  the  stranger  continues  : ‘ Will  you  take 

10.000  thalers  for  it  ? ’ Had  he  offered  500  she 
would  probably  have  closed  at  once;  but  the 
liberality  of  the  offer  made  her  hesitate.  ‘I 
must  first  consult  my  son  in  Berlin,’  was  accord- 
ingly the  reply.  The  son,  who  keeps  a beer- 
shop,  is  consulted,  and  says,  * Mother,  I smell  a 
rat.  You  may  get  twice  the  sum  if  you  stick 
out  for  it.’  The  next  day  the  gentleman  offers 

20.000  thalers.  ‘Well,’  says  the  woman,  ‘I  must 
consult  my  son  once  more.’  The  son  shakes  his 
head  more  wisely  than  before,  and  advises  his 
mother  to  refer  the  intended  purchaser  to  him- 
self. Next  day  he  says  to  the  applicant,  * Ah, 
sir,  you  have  come  just  too  late.  I sold  the  land 
to  a company  yesterday  for  50,000  thalers  to 
build  a manufactory  on,  and  am  tcfcsign  the 
agreement  to-morrow.’  ‘ But  if  I give  you 

60.000  thalers,  what  then  ? ’ ‘ Why,  then,  of 

course  you  have  the  preference.’  The  bargain 
was  struck  at  once.” 

Accident  at  the  New  Colonial  Offices.— 

Mr.  Bedford  lias'held  an  inquest  at  Westminster 
Hospital  on  the  body  of  Patrick  Collins,  aged  46, 
a labourer  employed  at  the  extensive  range  of 
buildings  now  being  erected  in  King-street, 
Westminster,  for  the  new  Colonial  Offices. 
Michael  Mahony,  a labourer,  said  that  on  the 
8th  inst.  he  was  working  with  the  deceased  at 
the  new  Colonial  Offices.  They,  with  other 
labourers,  were  employed  in  moving  scaffold- 
poles  across  a wall  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
They  were  standing  on  the  top  of  the  brick  wall, 
which  was  14  in.  wide,  and  75  ft.  in  height  from 
the  ground.  The  work  had  been  finished,  and 
the  scaffolds  taken  away,  all  but  a few  of  the 
poles  and  putlogs,  which  they  were  then  re- 
moving. The  deceased,  who  was  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  wall,  was  in  the  act  of  handing  a pole 
across,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  became 
giddy,  and  fell  off  the  wall  on  to  the  ground 
below,  striking  his  head  in  his  descent  against 
one  of  the  putlogs.  He  fell  more  than  75  ft. 
Deceased  and  other  men  complained  of  the  work 
being  dangerous.  The  jury,  after  some  delibera- 
tion, returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death,  but 
added  their  opinion  that  the  manager  of  the 
works  should  take  precautions  to  prevent  acci- 
dents amongst  the  workmen. 

House  Property.— At  a recent  sale  of  house 
property  by  Mr.  P . Godwin,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
Lothbury,  the  following  prices  were  amongst 
those  realised  :— No.  107,  Fulham-road,  held  for 
an  unexpired  term  of  34  years  at  157.  ground 
rent,  575 1. ; No.  8,  Brompton-square,  held  for  an 
unexpired  term  of  48  years  at  71.  10s.  ground- 
rent,  770 1. ; No.  9,  Brompton-square,  held  for  an 
unexpired  term  of  48  years  at  71.  10s.  ground- 
rent,  750!. ; 54,  Brompton-square,  and  2,  Cheval- 
place,  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  48  years  at 
71.  ground-rent,  900!. ; 16,  Exeter-street,  Chelsea, 
held  for  1£  year  at  41.  5s.  ground-rent,  135!.; 
12,  Motcomb-street,  held  for  an  unexpired  term 
of  29  year 8 at  71.  ground-rent,  1,1801. ; No.  13, 
[Motcomb-street,  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
51  years  free  of  ground-rent,  1,6201.;  No.  14, 
|Motcomb-street,  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
[33  years  free  of  ground-rent,  1,2601.;  No.  18, 
|Wilton-place,  Belgrave-square,  held  for  an  un- 
expired term  of  50  years  at  61.  6s.  ground-rent, 
land  let  for  15  years  at  1401.  per  annum,  2,6001. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum.  — A 

public  meeting  was  held  at  Westboume  Hall, 
Paddington,  in  furtherance  of  a movement  for 
the  opening  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
on  Sundays.  Resolutions  were  adopted  to  the 
effect  that  a petition  to  Parliament  be  submitted, 
praying  for  the  opening  of  the  Museum  on 
[Sundays,  and  appointing  a deputation,  who  have 
iiince  waited  on  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon  and 
he  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster. 


The  Restoration  of  Croft  Church. — A 

consistory  court,  Bays  the  Darlington  Times,  has 
been  held  in  the  parish  church,  at  Croft,  before  the 
Right  Hon.  T.  E.  Headlam,  M.P.  for  Newcastle, 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Ripon,  to  consider 
an  application  made  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Henry  Law,  Rector  of  Croft,  for  a faculty 
authorising  them  to  take  down  and  entirely 
remove  the  chancel  of  the  church  and  vestry  on 
the  north  side  thereof,  and  the  pews  and  sittings 
and  other  erections  now  in  the  chancel,  and  also 
the  pulpit  and  lectern,  and  to  rebuild  and  restore 
the  said  chancel  and  vestry,  and  to  replace 
therein  the  pulpit,  lectern,  pews,  and  sittings, 
and  for  other  purposes  set  forth  in  the  citation. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry,  the  chancellor 
said  the  church  ought  to  be  restored  throughout, 
as  well  as  the  chancel.  The  great  difficulty  was 
that  the  clergyman  had  submitted  a clear  and 
definite  plan,  while  the  opposition  had  no  counter 
scheme  to  present.  He  thought  it  exceedingly 
desirable  that  the  parishioners  should  put  into  a 
clear,  definite  shape  what  they  proposed  to  do  ; 
therefere  he  proposed  to  delay  the  issue  of  the 
faculty  to  give  them  time  to  apply  to  the  court, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of 
the  rector  to  make  considerable  concessions ; and 
the  court  might  then  adjudicate.  It  was  finally 
resolved  that  the  faculty  should  take  effect  in 
three  months,  with  this  condition.  Mr.  Street 
and  Mr.  Fowler  have  respectively  reported  on  the 
state  of  the  church,  and  in  favour  of  the  rector’s 
views. 

The  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Black. — We  mention 
with  exceeding  great  regret  the  death,  on  the 
12th  inst.,  of  a remai-kable  man,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Black,  F.S.A.,  the  Palmograplier  of  the  British 
Archeological  Association.  Mr.  Black  died  at 
Mill-yard,  Goodman’ s-fields,  the  place  of  his 
pastorate,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  (according  to 
the  Times  obituary  : we  should  have  thought 
him  older),  and  will  be  buried  at  Abney  Park 
Cemetery,  on  (this)  Friday,  the  19th,  at  half- 
past  two  o’clock.  We  have  often  had  occasion 
to  speak  of  his  rare  skill  in  rapidly  mastering 
the  contents  of  ancient  documents,  and  convey- 
ing the  pith  of  them  in  a popular  form  to  a 
mixed  audience.  He  was  equally  genial  and 
erudite. 

London  Institution. — At  a conversazione, 

on  the  17th  inst.,  a lecture  “ On  Colour,”  by  Mr. 
F.  S.  Barff,  was  delivered.  It  treated  of, — Fal- 
lacies respecting  colour — Chemical  illustrations — 
Composition  of  the  sulphide  of  mercury ; action 
of  heat  upon  it ; action  of  friction  on  the  volatil- 
ised sulphide — Changes  produced  by  heat  in  cer- 
tain metallic  iodides,  and  in  crystals  of  cobalt 
aud  copper  salts — Structure  of  the  eye ; com- 
parison of  its  functions  with  those  of  some  other 
organs  of  sense — Pure  colour — Colours  viewed 
by  different  coloured  lights — Illustrations  with 
the  electric  light — The  Spectrum — Absorption 
of  portions  of  white  light — The  three  primitive 
colours — Methods  of  testing  the  purity  of  pig- 
ments by  the  prism — and  Fluorescence. 

Fall  of  a Girder  on  tlie  Midland  Rail- 
way. — On  Tuesday  last,  Benjamin  Gamin  died 
in  the  infirmary  of  St.  Pancras  Workhouse  from 
the  effects  of  an  accident  which  took  place  by 
the  falling,  or,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  breaking  of 
an  iron  girder  on  the  Midland  Railway.  The 
deceased  and  other  workmen  were  employed  on 
Monday  afternoon  in  removing  a girder  for  some 
improvements  which  were  being  effected  at  the 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Midland  Railway  at  the 
Camden-road.  They  had  just  succeeded  in 
swinging  the  iron  girder,  when,  it  is  stated,  it 
suddenly  broke  in  three  pieces,  one  of  which,  a 
heavy  mass,  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  man 
Gamin,  crushing  him  in  a frightful  manner. 

Tlie  Proposed  Covered  Cab-stand  at 
Knightsbridge.  — Shopkeepers  of  Knights- 
bridge  and  others  have  memorialised  the  West- 
minster District  Board  of  Works  against  the 
endeavour, — first  proposed  in  the  Builder, — 
to  improve  poor  cabby’s  hard  position,  by 
adding  a cover  to  his  stand,  and  enclosing  a 
part  of  it  as  a waiting-room.  The  Board,  how- 
ever, had  already  given  their  consent,  condition- 
ally, to  the  proposal,  and  have  sent  a copy  of  the 
memorial  to  Colonel  Henderson,  of  the  police, 
whose  plan  it  is. 

Imperial  Theatre,  Newington  Causeway. 

We  are  asked  to  say  that  the  dimensions  we 
gave  as  the  size  of  stage,  viz.,  width  30  ft.  and 
height  40ft.,  are  the  measurements  of  proscenium 
opening.  The  stage  will  be  67  ft.  wide  and 
58  ft.  high. 


The  Proposed  New  Fruit  and  Flower 
Market  for  the  City.— The  Markets  Com- 
mittee have  reported  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  recommending  that  the  Farringdon 
Market  should  be  reconstructed  as  proposed,  at 
a cost  not  exceeding  150,0001.  The  rents,  it  is 
anticipated,  will  bo  increased  from  an  average 
of  7121.  a year  to  9,5921.,  and  the  tolls  and  casual 
lettings  from  5071.  to  4,0001.  The  Council  have 
adopted  the  report,  and  given  the  committee 
authority  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  the  requisite 
powers,  and  to  raise  the  necessary  sum. 

Hucknall  Church  and  Byron’s  Grave. — 
A correspondent  of  the  Notts  Guardian  states 
that  with  the  view  of  realising  a monument 
worthy  of  Byron  in  Hucknall  Church,  where  his 
remains  and  those  of  Ada  lie,  a sum  of  2,1501. 
has  already  been  subscribed  towards  the  repara- 
tion and  enlargement  of  the  church  itself,  by 
residents  in  the  locality,  and  that  aid  is  now 
further  wanted  from  the  public  to  promote  the 
objects  in  view.  The  plans  for  the  restoration 
have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Evans  & Jolly, 
architects,  Nottingham. 

Fixed  Indian  Ink. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  Laurence  Cowen  some  fluid  Indian  ink, 
which  has  this  advantage,  amongst  others,  over 
ordinary  Indian  ink,  that  it  will  not  move  under 
colour ; tint  after  tint  may  be  applied  without 
disturbing  the  lines.  The  somewhat  ugly  plan 
hitherto  pursued  of  colouring  at  the  back  of 
tracing-cloth  and  paper  may  thus  be  superseded. 
It  is  claimed  for  the  new  material,  too,  that  it 
will  remain  in  a fluid  state,  and  when  in  use  does 
not  turn  ropy. 

Recreation  Ground  at  Deptford.— Mr.  W* 

J . Evelyn  has  signified  his  willingness  to  allow 
the  townspeople  of  Deptford  to  use  six  acres  of 
ground  for  purposes  of  recreation,  a nominal 
rent  only  being  charged.  The  ground  is  to  the 
west  of  Old  Sayes  Court  Farm,  and,  as  including 
the  site  of  the  house  in  winch  Peter  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  lived  while  learning  the  art  of 
shipbuilding  in  this  country,  possesses  historical 
interest. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  London. — The 

report  of  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance  survey 
for  the  past  year  has  been  issued.  It  states 
that  the  plans  of  London  on  the  scale  of  60  in. 
to  a mile  are  now  complete.  They  are  drawn 
on  326  full-sized  sheets  of  paper,  and  probably 
form  the  largest  and  most  complete  plan  of  a 
city  ever  produced.  Of  these  plans,  144  sheets 
have  been  engraved  and  published,  and  the 
remainder  are  in  progress. 

Railways  and  Working-class  DweUings. 
An  artizan  opponent  of  the  Mid-London  Railway 
writes  to  complain  that  “ nearly  200  families, 
chiefly  of  the  labouring  classes,  are  being  turned 
out  of  their  homes  at  a short  notice,”  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  new  station  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  railway.  He  urges  that 
families  who  are  weekly  tenants  should  receive 
compensation  for  being  summarily  ejected. 

A Relic  of  Exeter  House,  Derby,  has 
been  advertised  for  sale.  It  consists  of  tho 
entire  lining  of  the  “ council  chamber,”  which 
was  wainscoted  with  dark  oak  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  adorned  with  pilasters  in  the  door- 
ways and  casements,  and  finished  with  heavy 
cornices.  The  wood,  according  to  the  local 
Advertiser,  is  in  good  condition. 

Docks  at  Portishead. — A contemporary  is 
informed  that  the  whole  of  the  capital  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  docks  at  Portishead 
has  been  subscribed,  and  refers  to  the  fact  as 
showing  that  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  work  they  have 
undertaken.  It  appears  that  only  5,0001.  of  the 
entire  sum  have  now  to  be  made  up. 

PubHc  Baths  on  the  Thames.  — Mr. 
Ayrton  and  the  Thames  Conservancy  have,  it 
appears,  consented  to  the  construction  of  a bath 
off  Battersea  Park ; and  the  company  which  has 
undertaken  the  work  intends  fitting  up  another 
(provided,  of  course,  with  a filtering  apparatus) 
close  to  the  Embankment,  between  the  Temple 
and  Waterloo  Bridge. 

Monument  in  Dublin  to  the  late  Lord 
Mayo. — A meeting  has  been  held  in  Dublin,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  preparations  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  late  Lord  Mayo. 

Church  at  Winterton,  near  Brigg. — Com- 
plaints have  reached  us  of  the  manner  in  which 
“ restoration  ” is  being  carried  on  here  without 
professional  advice. 
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Sale  of  Sites  in  Northampton. — A number 
of  freehold  plots  of  building-ground,  situate  in 
the  new  street  leading  from  the  Town-hall  to 
the  new  Northampton  and  Bedford  Railway 
Station,  havo  been  sold.  Lots  1 to  8 were  sold 
at  from  3s.  to  3s.  8d.  per  foot  by  private  contract. 
Lot  9 (14,620  ft.),  was  sold  by  auction,  at  2s.  6d. 
per  foot;  lot  10  (1,080  ft.),  at  4s.  6d.  per  foot ; 
lot  11  (2,970  ft.),  at  3s.  6d.  per  foot;  lot  12 
(2,200  ft.),  at  4s.  6d.  per  foot ; lot  13  (10,408  ft.), 
at  3s.  6d.  per  foot ; and  lot  14  (1,040  ft.),  at 
3s.  Id.  per  foot.  Lots  11  to  14  are  about  the 
centre  of  the  east  side  of  the  new  street,  between 
Angel-lane  and  St.  John-street.  Lot  9,  the  most 
extensive  piece,  and  which  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Pickering  Phipps,  runs  from  the  New-street 
into  St.  John’s-street  on  the  west  side.  Lot  10, 
bought  by  Mr.  John  Collier,  forms  the  opposite 
corner. 

Practice  makes  Pei*fect. — Mr.  Bessemer, 
giving  evidence  before  a committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  the  other  day,  said,  I have 
observed  the  sleight  of  hand  that  men  acquire 
in  various  mechanical  arts  where  they  have  a 
certain  thing  to  do,  and  that  only ; and  it  is 
really  marvellous  how,  in  three  or  four  weekB, 
a man  will  do  with  ease  what  would  have  been 
pronounced  an  utter  impossibility.  Take,  for 
example,  the  forging  of  steel.  A man  will  take 
a bar  of  steel,  which  has  to  be  forged  into  an 
octagon  shape,  and  he  will  pass  it  under  a heavy 
hammer,  striking  about  300  blows  a minute,  and 
will  turn  it  exactly  one-eighth  of  a revolution  at 
each  stroke,  and  the  whole  of  the  bar  is  forged 
with  the  greatest  exactitude,  though  he  has  to 
alter  the  angle  every  300th  part  of  a minute. 

New  Roman  Catholic  Schools  at  South 
Stockton. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  schools 
to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  has  been  laid  here 
on  a piece  of  ground  between  Gilmore  and  West, 
bury  streets,  near  Mandall-road.  The  schools 
will  be  built  of  plain  red  brick,  the  architects 
being  Messrs.  Goldie  & Child,  of  London ; the 
clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Atkin,  of  Leeds  ; and  the 
contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  work,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Graggs.  The  building  will  accommodate  300 
children  ; will  cost  about  8001. ; and  is  expected 
to  be  finished  in  July. 

The  New  Post-office,  Chester.— At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council  it  was  unanimously 
resolved,  “That  a communication  be  addressed 
to  the  proper  Governmental  department,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  of  the  council  that  the  new 
post-office,  proposed  to  be  erected  in  St.  John- 
street,  may  be  so  designed  as  to  harmonise  with 
the  architectural  features  peculiar  to  the  City.” 

The  Severn  Tunnel. — The  Severn  Tunnel 
Railway  Bill  empowers  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  to  provide  and  subscribe  the 
whole  of  the  spare  capital  of  750,0001.  required 
for  the  undertaking.  The  opposition  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  Bill  will  come  before  the 
chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  as  an  unopposed 
Bill. 


For  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond-street. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  architect 

Lucas,  Brothers £39,966  0 0 

Trollope  39,631  0 0 

Cubitt  & Co 38,900  0 0 

lliggs 37,650  0 0 

Foster  36,920  0 0 

Booth  36,480  0 0 

Smith  & Co 36,463  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen  36,223  0 0 

Perry  & Co.  (accepted)  36,890  0 0 


For  the  front  portion  of  the  Athemeum,  Camden-road. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Meeson,  architect : — 


For  rebuilding  premises  in  Fenchurch-strcet.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Clarke,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  King  : — 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  £6,976  0 0 

Brass  8,896  0 0 

Coleman  8,753  0 0 

Turner  & Sons  6,731  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  8,652  0 0 

Pritchard  6,619  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 8,440  0 0 

Myers  & Sons  8,273  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 7,690  0 0 


Ware  

Brinton  k Bone  ... 
Rowland  & Luver 

Stevens  

Gumbling  

Bunney  

Martin  & Sou  

Crook 


..£950  0 0 
,.  930  0 0 
..  880  10  0 
..  876  0 0 


For  residence,  shop,  stores,  and  stables,  at  Millbrook, 
near  Southampton.  Messrs.  W.  k J.  Jurd,  architects: — 

Toogood  £870  0 0 

Kimber  829  10  0 

Spicer  794  10  0 

Rowland  & Laver 770  0 0 

Lewis  765  0 0 

Crook 749  0 0 

Martin 711  0 0 


For  villa  residence  at  Mortlake,  for  Mr.  C.  Lee.  Messrs. 
Pain  k Clark,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  E. 
Morfee : — 


Henshaw 

Crab  

Mauley  k Rogers 

Cook  & Greeu  

A visa  k Co.  (accepted)  . 
Sawyer  (too  late) 


..£1,230  0 
1,198  0 
..  1,140  0 
. 1,109  0 
. 1 ,090  0 

..  1,029  0 
. 1,019  0 


For  alterations  at  the  Albemarle  Hotel,  Albemarle- 
street,  Piccadilly.  Mr.  J.  Crawley,  architect.  No  quan- 
tities : — 

Simpson  & Son £893  0 0 

Reby  4-18  0 0 

Paley  414  0 0 

Nightingale  396  0 0 

B&msey  383  0 0 

Emery 359  0 0 

Carmody  349  0 0 

Pickus 310  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  mansion  for  Mr.  R.  Davies,  M.P.,  at  Trcborth, 
Menai  Bridge.  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas,  architect: — 

William  Williams £12,995  0 0 

Evan  Williams  11,967  0 0 

Roberts  & Co 11,035  0 0 

Parry 11,024  0 0 

Owen  9,326  0 0 

John  Williams  9, 1 32  0 0 

Thomas  & Son  8,760  0 0 

Rowlands  (accepted) 8,230  0 0 


For  a farmhouse  at  Nether  Exe,  near 
Mr.  C.  Hill.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bresscy,  architect  :- 
Stephens  k Sou  (accepted)  £1,86 


Exeter,  for 


For  triple  cottages  and  outbuildings  at  Noke  Farm,  near 
Islip,  Oxon.  Mr.  James  H.  Money,  architect : — 

Manning,  Brothers £472  0 O 

W.&J.  Payne 425  0 0 

Selby  468  0 0 

Hat  well 401  9 0 

Stone  395  0 0 

Horne 394  0 0 

Cruse  386  17  0 

Morris 3S3  14  9 

Walters  373  0 0 

Long  373  0 0 

Stevens  & Pullin  355  0 0 

Fathers  (accepted;  291  10  0 


For  new  house,  for  Mr.  H.  Bigsby,  at  Todhurst  Far: 
Pulborough,  Sussex.  Mr.  Wells,  architect : — 

Humphrey. £1,116  0 0 

Wady  & Hammond  

Longley  

Dewdoey  ...... 

Terry 

Robinson 

Baker  

Mason  & Bristy 

Puzejr  k Filewbod  (accepted) 

Washington 


Jackson  k Shaw  .. 

Henshaw 

Newman  .v  Mann  .. 
Scrivener  & White 
Kelly,  Brothers  .. 

Manley  k Rogers.. 

Wood  

Nightingale  

Southcott  k Co.  .. 
Gregory  k Knight 

Ble.ft.se* 


£3,251  0 0 
..  3,210  0 0 
..  3,192  0 0 
..  3,187  0 0 
..  3,130  0 0 


2,550 

2,183 

Understood  to  be  withdrawn. 


For  the  interior  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre  of 
Varieties,  in  the  New  Kent*road,  Messrs.  Dean,  Son,  k 
Matthams,  architects : — 

Cooke  & Groom  £3,500  0 0 

Roy  3,259  0 0 


For  residence,  coach-house,  stable,  and  approaches,  at 
Suaresbrook,  Essex,  for  Mr.  G.  F.  H.  Clark.  Mr.  W. 
Powell,  architect: — 

Pavitt  £1,550  0 0 

Thorpe  1,520  0 0 

Hunt  & Klkiogton  1,450  0 0 

Cook  & Groome  1,400  0 0 

Leathordale* 1,160  0 0 

* Accepted,  for  residence  only. 


For  Btabling  for  eleven  horses,  coach-houses,  and  living- 
rooms  above,  for  Lord  Auckland,  in  Buckingham-row. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Champion,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Woodzell  & Coloutt:— 

J&nnor  £1,449  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 1,313  0 0 

Smith  1,287  0 0 

Newman  k Mann  1,265  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,254  0 0 

Wagner  (accepted) 1,120  0 0 


For  two  houses  and  shops,  at  Lcytonstone,  Essex,  for 
Mr.  Cullen.  Mr.  J.  W.  Forge,  architect : — 

Cains  £1,150  0 0 .1 

Brown 1,260  0 0 

Ingham  1,095  0 0 


For  repairs,  painting,  decorations,  &c.,  to  house  at 
Herne -hill,  Norwood,  for  Mr.  Moss  Isaacs.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Uayton,  architect : — 

I'earce £899  O 0 

Blott  765  0 0 

Maxwell 729  0 0 

Deacon  685  0 0 

Richards  (accoptcd)  433  0 0 


For  enlarging  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  Mills-  i 
street,  Vauxhall.  Mr.  S.  J.  Steelman,  architect: — 

Richards £ 475  0 0 

Keast  420  0 0 

Mallett  (accepted)  395  0 0 


970  0 O 
953  18  0 
930  0 0 


For  boundary-walls,  to  enclose  surplus  land  at  the 
Laiuhcth  Union  Workhouse,  Kenninglon-lane.  Messrs. 
K Parris  & T.  W.  Aldwiuekle,  architei :s  : — 

Whitehead  £1,055  0 0 

Valks  1,049  0 0 

Nightingale  977  0 ft 

Tverman  898  0 0 

Goff 898  0 0 

Yates 893  0 0 

Dover  875  10  0 

Crockett 839  0 0 

Prout  705  0 0 


For  villa  residence  at  Bolton-le-Sunds,  near  Lancaster, 
for  'William  Jackson,  M.D.  Mr.  Stephen  Shaw,  archi- 
tect : — 

Mason s’.  Wallers’ , Excavators' , and  Drainers’ 
Departments. 

Hayton  (accepted) £436  0 0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner’s  Department. 

Parkinson  (accepted)  £395  0 0 

Flatterers'  and  Slaters’  Departments. 

Hartley  (accepted)  £232  0 0 

Plumbers’,  Painters’ , Glaziers’ , Gasfitteri , and 
Bellhangers’  Departments. 

Abbott  (accepted)  £126  10  0 


For  additions  to  house,  High-street,  Battersea,  for  Mr. 
William  Gritliu: — 

Baker  (accepted) £210  0 0 

For  warehouse  and  drying-shed,  Kussell-street,  Ber- 
mondsey, lor  Messrs.  Axtell  & Co.  Mr.  G.  Elkwgton* 
architect : — 

Coleman £1,089  0 0 

Little  1,057  0 0 

Deavin 1,025  0 0 

Preston  (accepted) 895  0 0 

For  three  warehouses  in  Fetter-lane,  Holborn.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Witheriugton,  architect: — 

Eaton  k Chapman  £3,257  0 0 

Mark  3,088  0 0 

Little  (too  late)  3,075  0 0 

Robbins  & Co 2,890  0 0 

Elkington  2,850  0 0 


For  stabling,  coach-house,  &e.,  Kendall's-mews,  Port-  ■ 
man-square,  lor  Mr.  J.  Taylor.  Mr.  W.  S.  Witheriugton*! 
architect : — 


Eaton  k Chapman  . 

Cole 

Bamford 

Little  


Offices,  Ludgate  Circus.—  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.’s  tender 
for  Messrs.  Cook  & Sons’  offices  at  Ludgate-circus,  as 
reduced,  has  been  accepted  at  14,0002. 

o.  7,  B tickler  slur y. — Mr.  G.  S.  Pritchard  says  his  name 
should  be  added  to  the  list  given  by  us,  and  that  his 
tender,  1,7932.,  has  been  accepted. 


For  a brick  wall  and  the  setting  back  of  fences,  for  the 
Windsor  Local  Board  of  Health  : — 

Goodchild £212  0 0 

Kelly  159  0 


Hollis 
Sturgess  . 
Dalton  ... 
Reavcll  . 


149  18 
149  16 
149  10 


For  the  extension  of  the  Sewage  Purification  Works, 
Hertford.  Mr.  T.  W Grindle,  engineer.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  Tiinmis  : — 

Moore  £2,735  0 0 

St  rick  son 2,700  0 0 

Norris 2,630  0 0 

Potter  2,586  0 0 

Bugbird  2,500  0 0 

Ritson 2,470  0 0 

Harris  (accepted)  2,243  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

w.  S.  W.— S.  J.  S.— F.  V.— 8.  W.  G. — Expertus. — T . B.-R.  M.— 
A-  B — L.  4 T.-E.  F — L.  4 Son.— J.  8.— J.  L.-A.  R.  1'.— H.  J.  P.— 
W.  0. — A.  B.— O.  B.— E.  S.-T.  G.  J.— Bov.  Mr.  E— 3.— T.  A.  8.— 
G.  B.— S.  8.— N.  4 Sou.— T.  W.  A.— R.  G.  T.— G.  8.  P. -Perry  A Co.— 
A.  W.  (we  cannot  take  mere  assertion  on  trust).— Property  in  Ideas 
(next  week).— 8.  D.  W.  (shall  he  engraved.  Send  a section).— >'•  C. 
(plane  of  various  theatres  will  he  found  in  our  volumes). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

All  statements  of  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.,  must  be  acrom  panto* 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 
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Bath  and  other  Building:  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer 
chants  and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers,  Mer- 
chants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists  of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


Turret  Clocks.— Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
- Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
clocks,  from  15 1. ; church  clocks,  from  401.  The 
wheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale  Entrance— Burlington  Steam  Works.  [Advt.] 


XT  A T U R A L PHILOSOPHY'  for 

[■  READERS  and  YOUNG  PERSONS:  Heine  a 

Course  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formula;,  expressed  in  the 
language  of  daily  life,  and  illustrated  with  Kvninii.L- i?; 


course  oi  ruysics  invested  of  Mathematical  Fo. , ...  , 

of  1‘fe.  illustrated  with  Explanatory  Figures. 

,PrjSciP.les  Faats.  TranTlated^nd 


edited  from  Gnnot  s uou 
by  E.  ATKINSON,  Pli.D 
Staff  College 


i r,,1.  raois.  i ruusiaieu  am 

le  Physique,"  with  the  author's  sauction, 
C.S.  Professor  of  Experimental  Science, 


, ,, TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED,  by  a CIVIL  ENGINEER  and 
.top loig  m.1 oSSyi' jS BSEf 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  Patornostcr-r. 
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I.  BURN'S  ROME  AND  THE  CAMPAGNA 
II.  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 
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VIL  THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  HOOKHAM  FRERE. 
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T)  IL AP IDATIONS.  ° " A Text  Book 

-MS  Tabulated  Form.  With  Copious  Index 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  Author  of  "Model  Houses." 


— „ iioiuiaieu  1'orra.  Wl 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  Author  of  "Model  Houses." 
” - V’.  N.  8PON,  18,  Charing-cross. 


____  T?  CARVERS  AND  GILDERS. 

WANTED,  a first-class  CARVER  and 

» T | . GILDER  Who  can  undertake  every  branch  of  tho  business  — 
Apply  to  Mr.  W.  a SPANTON.  Bury  Saint  Edmunds.  DUSUle83' 


TTT  . ..T  TO  JOINERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

WANTED,  TWENTY  or  THIRTY  good 

J l . saa m ™>*.<»  «■*. 22m  «£ 


4s  (id  n V"'  immsas  certain.  Wages, 

Jobbery ^V^rit8,0SevenoakB:  Kent.  hoUr-A>’ply  at  the  and 


WANTED,  an  active  and  competent  SHOP 

FOREMAN.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  age  particulars 
oi  lonner  engagements,  and  salary  required,  tn  Mr  n T’AmtSvT* 
No.  9,  Shepherd-street,  Mayfair.  W. 


Wl 


-W-W-T-  . ™ CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

TVTANTED,  a GENERAL  SHOP  FORE- 

T T MAN,  ill  the  country.-AppIy,  -by  letter,  giving  terms- 
and  Deferences,  to  Mr.  A.  REYNOLDS,  Builder,  MUbome  Portf 


Architects,  before  committing  themselves 

®ystem  of  Warming,  should  send  to 
TRUSWELL,  BROTHERS,  & HOLDEN,  100 
Nottmgham-streefc,  Shoffiold,  for  a prospectus  of 

their  Improved  Patent  Hot- Air  Apparatus.  [Advt  ] 


T ITHOGBAPHED  BILLS  of  QUANTI- 

.MJES&  SPECIFICATIONS.  Ac.  - MHE1!T  J COOK  A 

nA.u.uuaLi  have  made  such  armtu/omrnti,  for  41.; i„i 


i?riranvrii„r  7'",'  *<•'.  — iiuiifcKT  J.  COOK  & 

rfliSni  .1  » c !"ch  arrangements  for  this  special  description 
u„u,  tmtT  ' that  ord,ers  t0  any  extent  are  completed  in  a given 
ensuring  ! the  I>CrR,;nal  s"I’t'rbiteudence  of  one  of  the  Arm,  thus 
? accuracy  and  promptness.  Plans  and  Drawbigs  of  every 

ir  tminun0^  1‘aced,  or  Lithographed.— ROBERT  J.  COOK  A 
HAMMOND,  Draughtsmen.  Lithographers,  Ac.  29.  Chnring-cross. 


Partnership.  — wanted 

_ PARTNER.  in  an  old-established  .TOHRrvn  uimiii? 


i?nneHNE  L9'  abl,e  conlm,lnd  “bout  LSOOf/andViiUce  tho'caThYnd 
Y- p- B- care  of  Mr'  G-  8treet> 


T^OR  SALE,  the  ‘‘BUILDER,”  complete 

cL  noig 1855  t0  1871  luclU6lve’  with  odd  uumliers  (8  vols.  bound) 


..v  17f~13s.~ — w Auc.uatve,  Witn  ouu  numbers  (8  vols.  bound). 
D,"r—  --  >fMr  HuHands. “X™  onl;>-;— Xtidrean 
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lace-road,  Pimlico. 
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_ MISS  BRADDON'S  NEW  NOVFI 

' N.v  Novel  U,  J.M.4  lad, ' Andl./,  Sect,"  to. 

RF-.  — _ s' ola  at  all  Libraries. 

OBERT  A I N SLEIGH. 


With  9 Plates  and  47  V 


rpHE  STUDENT’S  GUIDE  to'E PRAC- 


— *--  --  A .J  UU1  Xjrj  IU  uie  Ili  A 1 

VORKS  •IWJ,b,in:'IEA?UIUwG  “ld  VALUING  ARTIFICE 
am?  MAt  , U ' ^ ?°plou,8  Memoranda  fL„*  the  Valuation  of  Lnl»7ur 

anil  Materials  in  all  branches  of  the  Buildinu  Trades  n..  p-nwrT 
TARN^M.A0"  ClUti011'  ,'C'Writton'  "'lth  additions,  by  e!  WYNDHAM 
: LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hali-court,  E.  C. 


T'HE  SCIENCE  of  BUILDING  : a 

■ci^iv  JZmtise  °n  the  Prin.cipIes  of  Construction.  Espe- 

^^&%^T^^^Axchlteotxml  studente-  ^ 

constructinuancuowlec^eJb^trcAifecf.'36  thiS  hnnd’book  01 

LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  HO. 


TTT  . ATm  TO  PAIINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a PARTNER,  to  take  the 

T T Painting,  Gtnluiui*  —mi  n»— — n — ...  . . 


Wished  p1r/,‘m>T'e’r.?rai“in’'  and  Decorating  Depiutment  ,u 
Wished  Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Painter  s Business,  in  an  improvu„ 
J'  J'  ««  ofMrSS 


WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN 

V r PAINTERS  and  DECORATORS,  fora  Mansion  in  the  country 
wnnn  u-.'f  NfC  ro'luirl'd  and  references,  to  CLARK  A SMALL- 
iV  OOP,  Wootton  Wawen,  near  Heuiey-iii-Ardei 


TO  MASONS. 

WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN, 

i IL.  i;  srs  Sa.r.;f-  gi tr  «'>•>*• 


WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  a BRICK- 

T Y LAV  ER  by  trade,  to  conduct  a job  near  London.— Address, 
stating  wages  required,  with  reference  from  last  employer,  to  No  118 
Office  of  "The  Builder.” 


_ TO  FIRE  BRICK  MAKERS. 

\VT ANTED,  a FOREMAN,  for  extensive 

Y Y FIRE  BRICK  WORKS  bi  the  County  of  Durham.  None 
but  experienced  parties  need  apnly.  —Address,  S.  T.  U.  care  of  Mr  J 
Ballet.  7 HoraenmrVi.1  n..  u,.  i.... 


WAN  ky  an  Architect  and  Surveyo 

Y Y an  ASSISTANT'  for  about  a week  or  a fortnight  He  must 
thoroughly  acqmiintcd  with  the  nr..m.r„4i.u„ 

"Giting  salary  required, 


\\T  ANTED,  immediately,  a competent 

dmwingsfro^ 


» t "fa  i - ivi  1 1 aaiAx. 

drawings  from  rough  sketch 
references,  and  --1 — « » 


'WANTED,  immediately,  a good  Draughts- 


-TTT  A xt  m TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  immediately,  for  a limited 

Italian  St?fe  and  deKnt;C,lT  DRAl'OHTSM.VN,  accustomed  to  the 
stmeGof,  yl  T.  ‘ ' Td  P"s-ess"'g  a thorough  knowledge  of  con- 

nctent  and^in  tb^e.36  e,S  fora"-y  10  reply  but  those  perfectly  com- 
petent., and  ill  the  above  particulars  especially,  state  ace  term, 
-xperienee,  and  references.— Address,  143,  Office  of  " The  Buiider  " 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  (Architect 


. . mm  oui  1 eyorj  competent  to  work  under  tin 
wriUng 'indispensable8  Hrn  ^ ^ng  working  drawings.  Ac.  N^it  immif 
Btatbi/tem^,lic.S09,  Office  ed'^Tq'i'e  Buifelen"1611^  ^APP*r  by  Rtter, 


TTT  \ TiTmrn  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

VV  ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  twenty 

tical  ^ug^^^^SrhavSira 

good  knowledge  of  domestic  arehitecture  to  attstyleT  It  u r„  ,“  w 
Will  £,miM ^^lomcellofe^TheB^’lZS''iinJ  retereucea « ^t-rate. 


Ji^pubbshed.  demy^vo.  -^^bojmd  tocloth  with  105  flue 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  for  the 

bFe.  SKSr  SURVEYOR,  and  MECHANIC. 
"A  work  of  remarkable  merit. "— Builder 

— -*  o mm,  ft  to 

whlch°  pobli.lipd  in 

dlW,no.l,v.ta.n„„uit4"_Si,S™  “d  “>•  tiltatnited 
”(M.U 


.....  uvoH  au  misiiiciory.  — ,3 corsmai 
London  : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7.  Stationer 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING  — 

. „T  . TESTIMONIALS. 

|;  much. '— G.  d!  y0Ur  BySttm  °f  bdokk,;tPb.f;,  and  like  it  very 
-I  J.'Z\l'Vy8teln  8eems  thorouKll|y  to  meet  our  requirements. ”- 

" HavhirXm^"1  Very  ,nuch'  aud  alm11  ^opt  it."— W W • 

' '■*  “ the8bffil  «an  recommend 

IS  wo  (Y„'|  I.  ;t!  ral1-'  Having  had  it  in  use  over  twelve 
rly."-R  & M.  3 U'  k'sa  tinle  t0  keeP  the  accounts  than 

mode  oCf  hookkrow^ig"  dYoS?'direeiG1,',C/  npl’oar.to  show  an  excellent 
tdently  explanatory."— G.  C.  10ua  aro  most  expbeit,  and  suffl- 

K * 8'  have  <acZy"d  y0llr  Byste“-  and  consider  " 


-w-w-T-  . P0  PRIME  COST  CLERKS. 

W^ANTED,  the  ASSISTANCE  of  a 

cxnerieneeBU(nLm^„  CLERjC',  of  Kood  Practical  knowledge  aud 
experience,  to  eommeuce  aud  keep  a set  of  books  on  a checkin- 
system,  and  to  take  out  quantities.  One  who  has  been  cmffioved 
where  machinery  is  used  would  be  preferred.— Apply  by  letter  stating 
age.  salary,  and  last  employment,  to  tho  Saw  Mill's,  ScvcnoaS.  k 


OEWAGE  FARM.  — The  Swindon  New 

Poy?  R°ard  requb-e  a competent  Person  to  undert.ako  tho 
MANAGEMENT  of  a FARM  of  105  acres,  irrigated  with  s 

suitable  dwelling-house  will  be  ] 

stating  wages  required,  with  t< 

TOWNSEND.  Clerk  to  the  Noi 


miiv-B,  hi  igm-cu  w i i,u  sewage,  n. 
...  ivided  for  the  iuamiger. — Apply, 
istimonials  and  references,  to  Mr.  J,  C. 
w Swindon  Local  Board,  Swindon. 


POREMAN  of  PAINTERS.— 

in  the  North  of  England,  a MANAGER,  t 


WANTED, 

in  me  i> on II  oi  tugianu.  a MANAGER,  to  superintend  tlia 
wmMtill'Bfplel''Tl'"le"tv0f  a drat-olass  business.  A good  situation 
offered  to  a thoroughly  competent  man. -Adibess,  A.  B.  C 
Kennedy  A Co.  Advertising  Agents,  Manchester. 


GLASS  WRITERS  AND  EMBOSSERS. 

PIOOD,  quick  PENCIL  HAND  WANTED. 

\_A  Address,  W.  GIBBS,  108,  Union-street  TWm,,.i, 


A ^JjlNIOR  CLERK  WANTED  in 


Bnilder's  Office,  aged  about  18,  i 

uoneying  out,  &c.  Must  have  liceu  in  a 
""'"■an. — Address,  stating  age  and  salary 

1 i lit*  RiiilSvr  " 


book  time  and  materials, 
uilder's  Office,  and  a good 
rpected,  to  No.  94,  Office  of 


A BUILDER  in  Lancashire  is  in  WANT  of 

a GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER.  He  must  have  a 


A X-  a UKUEKAL  FOREMAN  or 
good  practical  knowledge  of  building 
measuring  and  estimating,  aud  — - 
management  of  t'  ’ " 

State  age,  salary 


branches,  as  -in  «a  m 
liuaung,  anil  must  be  competent  to  take  entire 
busbiess  in  the  occasional  absence  of  the  principal. 


msuiess  in  tne  occasional  absence  of  the  p 
oijuc  age,  salary  required,  and  references. — Addi-css,  W 113 
diiui " Office,  Manchester. 


PUPIL.  A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

ibis  Office3  tT»i!^ 

1 1 ua ted  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  Importance,  affords  uu- 
‘Is!  i dBPort uni 1 1 es  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience. — 
Address,  A.  B.  163,  Strand,  W.C. 


TIT  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

T,J.-cL„a  RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  CAR- 
PENTERS anil  JOINERS.  Town  or  eonntrv.  nr  tn  ....  „ i 


ii  a an-c.iUTAerjIllBA 

PENTERS  and  JOINERS.  Town  or  country,  B 

Fifteen  years'  experience.  Good  reference.— Address,  T 
Duke-street,  West  Smitlilield,  EC. 


TVT ANTED,  an  AGENT,  having  a connexion 

sivoly  used  in  “he^ ImffiW^^da— A^lv^re  ‘in.rei  'V.Y.Y.'Y'Y1, 


TTT  ANTED,  in  a BuildePs  Office,  an  intelli- 

i i BCnt  VOUTH.  Must  ho  quick  at  figures,  write  a good  hand 
and  have  some  knowledge  of  tracing  dnu*i -r->  __  a .i.i , .* 


TT_  TO  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  a good  PAINTER,  to  take  the 

No.  9,  DiS“srtreetfStJJam,S'the  C0UatrJr--APply  to  Mr.  8T0RR, 


isimple,  clear,  and  very  satisfactory. 

; "I  greatly  appreciate  your  plan  and  , 

i ircttaasaaift  «■- 

iwS'"T  XH.  ““  •!  vtaftal 

' -ed  your  models.  They  fully  meet  my  expectations."- 


L"*-  system  of  bookkeeping  app 

I "vbc  lll0deI  fomi  of  hooks  you  sent  me  ii 
,j  jj  p””  plua  oI  bookkeeping  has  given 


to  £ 


o be  excellent. '- 


TyANTED,  in  tho  Office  of  a BUILDER 

Y Y and  DEI  ORATOR,  a respectable  YOUTH  about  13  or  14  He 
would  have  a good  ODDortunitv  of  iivnu.m.,,,  m i<  n . ; .. 


woiild  have  a good  opportunity  of  gi-ouiiding  himself  in  office  dutL 
"iZS  l"  S°SB  A LYON,  Buna™,  sf  !1| 


TyANTED,  by  a thoroughly  Practical  Man, 

V Y a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS 
ilas  no  objection  to  work  hbnself,  or  will  take  work  by  the  piece. 
Good  reference  to  last  employer.— Address,  A.  T.  7,  London-street, 
Londou-road,  Southwark. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

\y-A--tY  r^ED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

. ’ / „ Man.  a SITUATION  as  .Out  door  GENERAL  FOREMAN. 
Just  finished  a large  job.  Five  years'  testimonials  from  his  lato 
employer.— Address.  137.  Office  of  The  Builder  " 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TyANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

Y Y energetic  Man,  Bricklayer  by  trade,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 
FOREMAN  of  a JOB,  or  would  take  brickwork  by  the  piece.  13  well 
up  in  setting  out  work  from  drawings,  measuring  up,  ic.  Town  or 
country.— Address,  A.  M.  85,  Ullinston-streot,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  &c. 

yyANTED,  a Practical  THREE-BRANCH 

Y Y H.VND,  with  a knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Must  have  had 
experience  m superintending  lobs. — Annie  i...  4„ 


, . 4xu.n,  "UU  a Kiiuwieuge  or  bookkeeping.  Must  have  hail 

aasi:  BuSv^ga  js as,.  ^ •»  »■  »* 


TyANTED,  a first-class  GASFITTER  and 

Y Y BEL  L1I  .ANGER,  used  to  the  Jobbing  Trade.  A permanency 
to  a steady  and  useful  man.— Amilv.  l,v  letter  st  i.i,,,,  


"7*  8teady  anduseful  niilli.— Applir‘.' by'iette8  suiting  n^e!’ wages"  iMlu 
jqirnre  0CS’  t0  H"  B’  Grosveuor  Llbrary,  35,  Chapel-street,  Belgi-ave- 


T . TO  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  ONE  or  TWO  first-class 

Y Y HANDS.  Must  be  weU  used  to  stencil  work  and  good  at  fitch 
lining.  State  wages,  Ac.  to  No.  125.  Office  of  " The  Builder  " 


-TT_  TO  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a thoroughly  good  PLUMBER, 

Y Y accustomed  to  old  auduew  work,  one  well  un  in  all  branches 
and  who  can  do  hot-water  and  gas  Hi  tines  i.ini,.  "o? 


id  gas  fittings,  plain  zinc-work,"  Ac. 
"‘oting  age.  wages  required, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

Y Y energetic  Man,  a ItE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN or  CHARGE  of  JOB.  Thoroughly  versed  indrawings,  setting 
out  or  measuring  up  any  descriptiou  of  work,  and  good  management 
of  workmen.  Carpenter  and  joiner.  Aged  37.  Reference  from 
present  employer.— Address,  S.  P.  Post  Office,  Ashford,  Middlesex. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TyANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  I 

Y Y GAGEMENT  in  an  Architect's  or  Surveyor’s  Office  in  Lor 
Has  a fair  knowledge  of  design  and  surveying.—  AddrcsB,  H.  S.  I.r 
office.  Dulwich.  S.  E. 


EN- 

-ondon. 


office.  Dulwich.  8.E 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT  as  OUT-DOOR  FOP. EM  A N (carpenter  and 
joiner  by  trade),  or  would  take  piecework  J-  — * ' - ’ 

branches.  Towr  ‘ ’ ""  1 ' 

No.  112,  Office  i 


ivoiuu  UIKC  pieceworK  in  eitner  of  the  above 
v.iimtiy.  Aged  30.  First-class  reference. — Address, 
"The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS, 

TyANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  seventeen 

Y Y years  of  age,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Office  (Town  pre- 
ferred) where  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  improving  himself  to 
keeping  the  books,  taking  out  quantities,  estimating,  ic. — Address,  . 
C.  7.  Argj-le-street,  King’s-cross,  N. 


with 

oiqierintcndeiit, 
further  partieu- 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TyANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

» Y , GAGEMENT  ns  CLERK  or  CASHIER.  Thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  duties,  preparing  plans  and  details,  quantities, 
measuring  up  works,  and  levelling.  Town  or  country.  Aged  25. 
Good  relerences.— Address,  928,  Office  of  " The  Buiider." 
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TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TITAN  TED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

T V Young  Man,  as  G RAINER  and  MARBLER.  No  objection 
to  fill  up  his  time  with  Painting  il  required.— Address,  C.  L.  191, 
Globe- road.  Mile-end.  


wyl^s 

lead-glazing. — Addr  - 


TO  GLASS  MERCHANTS.  Ac. 

ENGAGEMENT  in 

do  the  embossing,  glass-writing,  a 
H.  C.  SI,  City-road,  London,  EX'. 


TV 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT 

as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sixteen 


WANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a 

SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  to  a GENERAL  SMITH. 
Useful  at  the  fire  or  vice.  Can  have  seven  years'  recommendation  if 
required. — Address,  G.  F.  1,  Langley  Cottage,  Vest  Fields,  Barnes, 


TO  COUNTRY  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION as  PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  and  PAPERHANC.ER. 
lly  useful  Wages  moderata-Address,  T.  HUGHES.  Exhibi- 
tion  Coffee-house,  Park-side,  Knightshridge.  


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AIT  ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER  and 

VV  ' GASFITrER,  a ConsU.it  SITUATION  Unle  Unis  U 
kiod.  o!  Iron  MUl  M. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  1 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

V V CLERK  of  WORKS.— Addrosa,  54,  Office  of  " The  Builder.'" 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Good  references.  Town  or  country. 
Address,  T.  B.  16,  York-street.  Covent-gardcn. 

TO  BUILDERS,  ic. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Aged  26.  Well  used  to  office  routine, 
measuring  up  work,  billing  quantities,  or  keeping  cost  of  work. 
Good  draughtsman.  Direct  personal  references.— Address,  H.  E.  13, 
Camden-cottages.  Camden-rood,  N. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  CLERK  OF  WORKS,  or  CHARGE 
of  a JOB  Town  or  country.  Joiner  by  trade.  First-class  references 
and  testimonials. — Address,  W.  W.  13,  Stamford-road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  ic. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  ASSISTANT.  Well  up 
in  estimating,  measuring,  and  accounts.  First-class  testimonials  aud 
references.  Aged  34.— Address,  64,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  would  Like  STON  E WORK.  Good 
references.  MASON  by  trade.— Address,  145,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

"W ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Well  up  in  City  work.  Five  years 
with  present  employer.  First-class  reference. — Address,  T.  W.  50, 
Brunswick-termce,  Grosvcuor-park,  Walworth. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"TITAN TED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

V V a competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Well  up  in  tbe  routine 
of  the  Office,  Bookkeeping,  and  General  Office  work.  Practically 
acquainted  with  overy  branch  of  the  trade  ; been  used  to  a jobbing 
business.  Age  27.  Good  references.— Address,  M.  44,  Balms-road, 
8outhgate-road,  N. 

TA7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

V V an  energetic  Young  Man,  as  GENERAL  OUT- DOOR  ASSIST- 
ANT. Prime-Cost  Clerk,  or  Foreman.  Used  to  measuring,  taking  out 
quantities,  and  keeping  time.  Has  a practical  knowledge  of  every 
branchy  of  the  trade.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  X.  R.  29,  Clifford- 

TO  BUILDERS. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V competent  SHOP  FOREMAN,  of  twelve  years'  experience. 

Is  systematical,  firm,  of  unexceptionable  character  and  abilities,  and 
well  up  in  figures  and  drawing.  No  objection  to  the  country. — 
Address,  914,  Office  ol  " The  Builder." 

"TTTANTED,  an  immediate  RE-ENG AGE- 

f V MENT  by  an  experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER. 
whoBe  thorough  and  varied  experience  suite  him  to  all  classes  and 
styles  of  architectural  assistance.  — Address,  ALPHA,  Post-office, 

"WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

V I class  GRAINER  and  MARBLER.  PieeewoVk.  —Address, 

A.  G.  37.  Willes-road,  Kentish-town,  N.W. 

"TTTANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Young 

V I Man,  CARPENTER,  at  Bench,  or  Jobbing.  Used  to  re- 
pairing furniture.  Wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  regular  employ- 
ment.— Address,  W.  C.  8,  Devonshire-terrace,  Blake's-road,  Peckham 
Grove. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"TTTANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  the 

V V Advertiser,  to  Work  a Planing  Machine,  Saw  Bench,  or 

Ransome  A Co.'s  General  Joiner.  No  objection  to  the  country.— Ad- 
dress, A.  B.  113,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  London. 

"TTTANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a good 

V V handy  JOBBING  HAND  (aged  37).  in  PLUMBING,  PAINT- 
ING, GLAZING,  and  ZINCWORK.  Will  make  himself  useful,  and 
fill  up  time  in  other  branches,  or  anything  else  required.  Wages  very 
moderate— Address.  PLUMBER,  22a,  Gloucester-grove.  Gloucester- 
road,  Brompton,  S.W. 

"TTTANTED,  immediate  EMPLOYMENT, 

V V as  DRAUGHTSMAN,  COLOURIST,  and  QUANTITY  CLERK. 
Aged  39.  Married.  Town  ur  country.  No  objection  to  a country 
builder's,  contractor's,  At  Terms  moderate — Address,  D.  1,  Mount- 
villas,  Puckeridge,  Ware. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  active 

V V elderly  Man,  as  CLERK  or  otherwise,  and  to  make  himself 
generally  useful.  Good  references. — Address,  W.  8.  care  of  Sir. 
Sprunt,  905,  Old  Kcnt-road. 

"WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK  of 

VV  WORKS.  First-class  testimonials.  No  objection  to  go  abroad. 
Address,  J.  W.  fi,  Friar-terrace,  Curzou-street,  Derby. 

TTTANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK 

V V of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  a thoroughly 
practical  and  experienced  man.  Carpenter  by  trade  Age  38.  No 
objection  to  the  country  or  abroad. — Address.  M.  J.  care  of  Mr.  Frith, 
Stationer,  172,  Adrian-terrace,  Finhorough-road,  West  Brompton. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a Constant  SITUATION  as 

V V THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Can  take  the  entire  charge  of 
each  department,  measure  up  work,  and  give  estimates.  Can  do  gas- 
fitting. — Address,  H.  H.  23,  Holly-street,  Dolston,  N.E. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  BUILDERS,  -AND  OTHERS. 

"TTTANTED,  by  an  experienced,  practical 

V V Man,  a SITUATION  as  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK 
of  WORKS,  either  to  go  abroad  or  on  an  estate.  Good  testimonials 
Address,  G.  B.  6,  Milverton-street,  Kenuington-road,  S.E. 

ocwork.  No  objection  tc 


TTTANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  aged  28,  a 

VV  PLACE  ill  a. IOBB1NG  SHOP.  Plasterer  by  trade.  Has  a 
, , ,..;.,i.„„,l,  n.,,1  m n4nn rv  Work.  No 


S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

NTED,  by  a Young  Man,  vho  is  a 

, , rhoroughlygood  PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Town, 
mntry,  or  abroad -Address.  PLUMBER.  101,  Prince  oi  Wales-road, 
" ’i-town.  London. 


Kent 


TO  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  G RAINERS. 

ANTED,  a Young  Man,  of  good  cha- 
racter. as  WORKING  PARTNER  with  a"  •'•.•nhlGhed 
miuer.  One  that  can  command  about  150/.  ; keep  buii 
well.  An  able  workman  preferred.— Address,  with 
97.  Office  of  "The  Builder.”  


W 


esUblisl 
in  full, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

"WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (aged  21),  a 

V V SITUATION  j»  the  OFFICE  of  ‘he  aW * ell^p .In 


i»,  Ac. — Address.  75, 


YU  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (aged  26',  a 

VV  SITUATION  in  a Builders  or  Contractors  Office.  Ten 
. ...  ..  ....i  ....a  Wall  nn  in  nuantities.  estimates. 


vears'  ejiia-rieiic 

Ac.— Address.  B.  C.  367.  Edgwari 


TO  ESTATE  OWNERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 


TO  ARt'HI  I'lJ'Ts  AM'  Sllt\  KV'iliS 


TTTANTED,  by  an  ASSIST  AND,  EMPLOY- 

VV  M ENT  in  the  above  Offices.  Is  a neat  Draughtsman,  an' 
...  . , i i .1 ,i-; ii r>n  fr.mi  rnmrli  sketches 


TTT  ANTED,  by  a MASON,  of  thoroughly 

V V practical  experience,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of 

an-.a.',  .1  .1,1-11  1ST  ..f  WlXTllCQ  ll.la  CMT  Pll  flllt 


. . practi.._  . . 

MASONS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN 

. Loudon  i 

acquainted  with  church  and  oth 


A: 


N ARCHITECT  (in  the  City)  requires  a 

•specUtilc  YOUTH  for  general  OFFICE  WORK.  Must  lie 
ace  neatly,  and  write  a good  hand.— Apply,  by  letter,  in  own 
,o  H.  W.  care  of  Housekeeper,  10,  Basiugliall-street,  E.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ARCHITECT,  whose  time  is  but  partly 

XJL  occupied  is  desirous  of  rendering  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE 
in  preparing  working  and  finished  drawings  and  specifications,  either 
at  his  own  office  or  elsewhere.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  T.  S.  at 
JLrs.  Seymour's,  South-street,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Herts. _ 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GENTLEMAN,  well  up  in  architectural 

practice,  of  above  twenty  years'  experience,  desires  a perma- 
...  ENGAGEMENT.  He  is  also  a good  quantity  surveyor,  prices 
t,  and  measures  up  work  ; can  likewise  undertake  laud  surveying 
d levelling. — Address,  72,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


A 


A YOUNG  GERMAN  ENGINEER, 

i\  having  passed  hisdegrees  at  Stuttgart  University,  wishes  fora 
SITUATION.  Thoroughly  understands  the  construction  of  steam- 
engines.  Ac,  Good  references.— Address,  X.  GEIGER,  3 
road,  N.W. ; 


■,  Eustou- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GERMAN  ARCHITECT,  aged  37,  five 

years  in  England,  who  has  illustrated  English  periodicals, 
wishes  to  obtain  a permanent  SITUATION  in  his  profession,  us 
DRAUGHTSMAN,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  FOREMAN.  Ho  has  had 
for  many  years  past  the  management  of  the  constructive  portions  ol 
buildings,  chiefly  in  Berlin,  possesses  a thorough  knowledge  of  masoniy. 
brickwork,  ami  other  building  trades,  is  a good  draughtsman  and 
designer,  and  has  had  considerable  practice  of  surveying  and  levelling. 
Unexceptionable  references  for  integrity  and  capacity.  Salary  at  tbe 
beginning  no  object. — Address,  H.  II.  care  of  Mr.  LEUNIG,  68, 
Upper  Thames-street,  City. 


A N ENGAGEMENT,  as  a BUILDING 

T\_  MANAGER,  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  WANTED.  Long 
experience  in  both  capacities,  also  in  Builders'  book-keeping.  Country 
preferred.— Address.  WEDDLE’S.  12,  Stockbridgc-road,  Winchester. 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN,  having  bad 

__  f0llr  years'  experience,  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Country 
objected  to.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  references. —Address, 
K.  13,  Hobury-street,  Chelsea,  8.W. 


AN  experienced  Builder  and  Surveyor  wishes 

for  EMPLOYMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of 


vood,  A Co.  Solicit! 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

A N experienced  PLUMBER  WANTS  a 

x\_  SITUATION.  Understands  liot-water  apparatus.  Can  do 
painting  and  glazing  if  required.— Address,  J.  S.  12,  John-street,  Baek- 
road,  Kingslnml. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS.  Ac. 

A PLUMBER,  accustomed  to  good  work, 

new  or  jobbing,  is  in  want  of  a SITUATION  ; is  also  a good 
gas  and  hot-water  fitter  and  zinc-worker.  Can  give  good  references  for 
sobriety  and  skill.  Age  38.— Address,  W.  M.  14,  Lousdale-road,  West- 
boume-grove,  Bayswater,  W.  


country. — Address,  A 


ccclesias 
H.  25.  Bride-lane  i 


ils.  Aged  45.  Tow 
offee-house.  Fleet-st 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

HE  Friends  of  a Youth,  son  of  a late 

Builder,  151  years  of  age.  wish  to  place  him  with  a respectable 
INDOOR  APPRENTICE.  He  iB  a tall,  strong  lad,  and  hasl 
itude  for  the  trade.  As  no  premium  can  1*  paid,  but  smal- 
wages  will  be  expected. — Apply  to  Sir.  H.  COX,  15,  De  Beauvoir 


r|W] 


T 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

HE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 

SITUATION  in  above  office.  Three  years' experience.  Neat 
and  draughtsman.  Small  salary.  Good  reference.— Address, 
3.  College-avenue.  Hackney. 


TO  BUILDERS,  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical,  energetic,  and 

persevering  Man,  Joiner  by  trade,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  in  town 
or  country.  First-class  reference.  Well  up  in  church  work. — Address, 
A.  B.  15,  Davics-street,  Berkeley-square,  W. 


T 


iEMPOEAEY  or  PARTIAL  ASSIST- 


TO  WRITERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

QIGN  WRITER  (first-class)  WANTS  a 

►O  SITUATION.  Terms  low  for  a permanency.  Would  fill  up 


— Address,  J.  W.  17,  Artluir-road,  £ 


TO  BUILDERS. 


gITUATION  WANTED,  in  a BUILDER’S 


OFFICE,  by  a Young  Man.  aged  19,  fit 


Mr.  Powell,  1,  Carrington 


<TAIRS  and  HANDRAILING  WANTED 


S' 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  practical  MASON  wants 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN.  Foreman 
of  Masons,  or  otherwise.  Twenty  years'  experience.  Good  te 


:,  Battersea  Park, 


Loudon. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A BUILDER,  through  changes  in  his 

business,  can  highly  recommend  a CLERK,  who  has  beet* 
engaged  with  him  upwards  of  six  years  as  Cashier  aud  General 
Clerk  it.  ti.e  execution  of  large  contracts  and  building  works.  He  is 
well  acquainted  with  aU  the  duties  of  a builder's  office,  writes  a good 
haud  is  quick  at  accounts,  very  industrious  and  trustworthy. — 
Address,  Mr.  JOHN  WALKER,  Builder.  16.  Leighaiu  Court-road, 
West  Streathaiu. 


CONTRACTS  — Continued  from  p.  ii. 

TENDERS  are  REQUIRED  for  a con- 
gregational CHAPEL  at  Sutton  Valence.  Keut.  Quan- 
tities on  application  to  Messrs.  SULMAN  A RHODES,  1,  Guildhall 
Cliainhers,  Basinghali-street,  London,  E.C. 


es)  by  THOS.  DYE 


, 5,  Brauksome-road, 


YENING  EMPLOYMENT  required  by 

good  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Disengaged  after  Four  p.m. 
jf  every  description  prepared,  copied,  or  traced.  Assistance 


EU 


Boscobel-gardens.  Regent’s  Park,  N.V 


1.  per  1 


rUERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  an  im- 

\_J  mediate  RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a thoroughly  compsfcnt  Man. 
Just  completed  large  works  lu  Nottingham.  First-class  references 
and  testimonials.  - Address.  CLERK  of  WORKS,  New  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  Mansfleld-road,  Nottingham. 


TO  SANITARY  PIPE  MANU- 
FACTURERS.-wanted,  SAMPLES  and  PRICES  of  GLAZED 
EARTHENWARE  SANITARY  PIPES,  from!  to  15 inches.— Address. 
JOHN  W.  PER  ED  AY,  Surveyor,  Town-hall,  Wednesbury. 


me 


0 CONTRACTORS. — Builders  wishing  tn 

_ . .JNDER  for  the  ERECTION  of  the  PR0P09ED  HOWELL 

HARRIS  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  Treveeca  College,  South  Wales,  can 
Fee  the  plans  at  the  College,  and  at  my  Office,  on  and  niter  MONDAY, 
APRIL  15th,  between  the  hours  of  TEN  n.tu.  and  FOUR  p.m. 
Tenders  properly  endorsed  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Rev.  W.  HOWELLS. 
Principal,  Treveeca  College,  Tregarth,  on  or  before  SATURDAY, 
MAY  4th.  The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  any  other  Tender.  Should  the  Committee  desire,  the  builder  whose 
Tender  may  be  accepted  will  have  to  provide  sureties. 

it,  O.  THOMAS,  Architect,  Ac.  Meuai  Bridge. 
April  11th,  1872.  i 


CLERK,  where  assistance  is  required. 

Had  two  years'  experience  in  a builder's  office.  Fill  up  time 
,ne  oeneh.  Joiner  by  trade.  Good  reference.  Age  24.— Address, 
D.  31,  Robert-street,  Hoxton.  


As 


A 


"TTTANTED,  by  an  energetic  Business  Man, 

V V an  ENGAGEMENT  as  MANAGER,  COLLECTOR,  or  in  anj 
place  of  trust  in  a good  firm.  Timber  or  Glass  and  Lead  Warehouse 
prefen-ed.  Undoubted  references  and  security  if  required. — Address, 
8.  J.  S.  5,  Esther-place,  West-road,  Forest-hiiL 


CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  very  great  expe- 

_ ricnce,  middle  aged,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT, 
dress,  T.  W.  care  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Bridge-avi 


A JUNIOR  CLERK  and  TIMEKEEPER 

AY  WANTED  in  a Builder's  Office  (aged  about  20).  Must  be  a 
quick  and  accurate  accountant,  and  have  been  in  a builder's  office.— 
Apply  (in  confidence),  stating  present  or  last  employer’s  address,  and 
salary  expected,  135,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


A 


GOOD  SIGN  WRITER  and  PENCIL 

HAND  requires  EMPLOYMENT.— Address,  G.  E.  16,  Asten- 
Liinehouse,  E.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A BUSINESS-MAN,  CARPENTER, 

i\  thorough  kuowledge  of  all  branches,  SEEKS  n SITUATION, 
as  FOREMAN.  Used  to  heavy  works,  machinery,  quarrying,  Sc. 
Lately  been  building  a school.  Would  take  labour,  or  go  abroad.— 
Address,  A B.  care  of  Mr.  W.  Ellis,  17,  Bridge-terrace,  Harrow-road, 
| Paddington,  W 


B 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

W.  SELLS, 

RICKWORK  POINTED  and  DRAWN, 

by  Contract  or  otherwise,  in  Town  or  country,  on  the  lowest 
—16.  Hope-street,  George-road,  Holloway,  N. 


R.  DIXON, 

GRAINER  and  MARBLER, 
6,  HUNTLEY-STREET. 
Tottenham  Court-road,  London. 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


Drainage.  — “ the  universal 

FOUL  AIR  PURIFIER."— This  Apparatus  is  intended  to  be 
fixed  on  a vent  pipe  leading  from  any  soil  pipe,  drain,  or  sewer,  thus 
ventilating  same,  and  effectually  purifying  all  the  deleterious  gases 
that  mav  arise.  They  are  cheap,  durable,  and  simple  iu  construction. 
Price  10s.  each,  to  be  had  of  S.  LIDSTONE,  50,  Old  Bailey,  Londou. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 


April  27,  1872.] 
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The  Mid-London  Railway:  Traffic  of  the 
Streets. 

HE  important  pro- 
ject of  providing 
railway  communica- 
tion through  London 
in  the  direction  of  its 
greatest  dimensions 
from  east  to  west, 
is  not,  in  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Par- 
liament, a novelty. 
In  1866  a scheme,  the  same  in  its 
essential  features,  was  brought 
into  Parliament,  but  rejected  on 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  without  in- 
quiry into  the  merits  of  the  Bill.  The  “ inner 
circle,”  still  far  from  completion,  and  not  likely, 
indeed,  ever  to  be  completed,  was  then  in  course 
of  construction,  and  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  further  progress  should  be  made  with  the 
works  of  the  underground  line,  and  that  addi- 
tional instalments  of  that  system  of  communica- 
tion should  be  opened  to  the  public,  before  any 
other  schemes  of  a similar  character  should 
receive  Parliamentary  sanction.  The  Mid- 
London  Bill  was  not  rejected,  as  has  been  said, 
on  its  merits,  which  were  not  inquired  into. 

The  Mid-London  railway  scheme  now  before 
the  public  fares  differently  ; it  raises  questions 
of  vast  importance  as  affecting  removal  of  build- 
ings, disturbance  of  business,  displacement  of 
dwellings,  and  especially  as  it  may  affect  street 
traffic,  railway  connexions,  facilities  for  locomo- 
tion, and  the  convenience  of  the  population  in 
its  movements,  in  contradistinction  to  what  may 
be  called  stationary  local  interests.  In  this 
session,  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  has  ruled  that 
the  merits  and  details  of  the  project  of  a Mid. 
London  railway  are  fit  subjects  for  scrutiny  and 
inquiry  before  a select  committee,  and  the  num- 
ber, variety,  and  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved  in  the  inquiry,  combine  to  make  the 
contest  one  of  the  most  protracted  and  costly 
that  Parliament  has  to  deal  with.  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  present  session  the  Mid- London 
inquiry  will  prove  the  great  contest  of  the 
session. 

It  may  only  be  necessary  to  recall  here  the 
principal  features  of  this  scheme.  The  project 
is  prosecuted  by  two  Bills,  the  Mid-London 
Railway  and  the  Mid-London  Railway  (Western 
Section).  Taking  the  two  schemes  together, 
they  are  for  a line  of  railway  which  will  com- 
, mence  at  Willesden  Junction  in  the  west,  and 
will  proceed  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  with 
i the  Edgware-road  to  the  Marble  Arch,  aud  from 
| thence  in  a direction  not  far  from  the  line  of 
j Oxford-streot  and  Holborn  to  Coleman-street, 

I and  eastwards  to  Mile-end  Old  Town.  The 
i scheme  embraces  the  formation  of  a new  street 
from  the  angle  of  Giltspur-street  and  Newgate- 
: street  to  the  junction  of  Commercial-street,  Com- 
i mercial-road,  and  Whitechapel  High-street.  The 
i proposed  railways  would  be  about  nine  miles  in 
: length  and  the  estimated  expenditure  4, 766, 6161., 

3 including  1,400,0001.  appropriated  to  the  cost  in 
, part  of  making  the  new  street.  The  line  would 
J have  connexions,  or  exchange-stations,  with 
j|  numerous  important  railways. 

!'  This  remarkable  case  was  opened  on  the  15th 
of  April  in  the  Committee  on  Group  1 of  Rail- 
iway  Bills,  over  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Hardcastle, 
i member  for  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  presides.  Mr. 


Rodwell,  Q.C.,  opened  the  case  for  the  pro- 
moters in  an  able  address  that  lasted  for  nearly 
three  hours.  He  detailed  fully  the  particulars 
as  to  the  direction  of  the  line,  the  localities  of 
the  proposed  stations,  the  estimates,  and  the 
multifarious  public  advantages  calculated  to 
accrue  from  the  execution  of  the'seheme.  With 
Mr.  Rodwell  were  Mr.  Serjeant  Sargood,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Thesiger,  Mr.  Gorst,  and  Mr.  Kings, 
ford.  Mr.  H.  Toogood  is  agent  for  the  Bill.  The 
promoters  have  to  face  above  sixty  adverse  peti- 
tions, many  of  them  from  powerful  and  influen- 
tial associations,  firms,  and  individuals.  The 
former  classes  include, — the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London,  the 
Govemoi’s  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  the  Governors  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  the  Hon.  Society  of 
Gray’s  Inn,  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company, 
the  Metropolitan  and  St.  John’s-wood  Railway 
Company,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
England,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  Lord 
Portman,  John  Neal,  Daniel  Neal,  Lucy  Foggi 
and  other  unknown  petitioners ; with  peti- 
tions from  a large  number  of  vestries,  district 
boards  of  works,  firms,  owners,  and  occupiers. 
The  array  of  counsel  against  the  Bill  is  very 
formidable,  and  embraces  Messrs.  Yenables, 
Q.C.,  Cripps,  Q.C.,  Round,  Q.C.,  Clerk,  Q.C., 
Sir  Mordaunt  Wells,  Q.C.,  with  about  a dozen  of 
other  Queen’s  Counsellors  and  juniors. 

Much  of  the  evidence  given  in  this  cause 
cdlebre  is  of  a very  interesting  character.  Mr. 
Wm.  Casey,  a traffic-taker,  gave  evidence  that 
on  the  28th  March  last,  in  Cheapside,  from  8 
to  12  midnight,  9,032  vehicles  passed  a given 
point,  and  80,257  passengers,  on  foot  or  in 
omnibuses  and  private  carriages.  At  the  Post- 
office  end  of  Newgate-street,  the  number  of 
vehicles  was  9,322,  and  of  passengers  64,212. 
The  traffic  was  taken  at  twelve  stations  on  or 
near  the  line  of  the  proposed  railway.  In 
Oxford-street,  near  Tottenham-court-road,  the 
number  of  vehicles  was  8,803,  and  of  passengers 
62,110.  In  the  same  thoroughfare,  near  Regent- 
circus,  the  number  of  vehicles  was  9,361,  and  of 
passengers  68,872.  The  witness  stated  that  it 
had  been  ascertained  that  853  omnibuses  passed 
along  Oxford-street  in  each  direction,  east  and 
west,  daily.  The  proportions]  of  vehicles  of 
various  kinds,  and  of  passengers  and  their  modes 
of  conveyance,  varied  considerably  at  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  observation.  For  the  sLxteen 
hours,  from  8 a.m.  to  12  p.m.,  the  numbers  in 
Cheapside,  near  Old  Jewry,  were: — Omnibuses, 
2,604 ; cabs,  3,477 ; four-wheeled  wagons,  1,438 ; 
two-wheeled  carts,  1,104;  private  carriages,  four 
wheels,  326 ; private  carriages,  two  wheels,  83. 
Passengers  on  foot,  54,677  ; in  omnibuses, 
21,247 ; in  cabs,  3,307 ; in  private  carriages, 
1,022 ; equestrians,  4. 

Mr.  Forbes,  Managing  Director  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  Metropolitan  District 
Railways,  gave  very  decided  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  railway,  as  calculated  to  afford 
great  accommodation  to  the  public,  and  to  fur- 
nish important  facilities  to  the  passengers  by 
other  lines  of  railway  with  which  it  would  be 
connected.  The  proposed  line  would  provide 
facilities  that  could  not  be  more  effectively  given 
by  any  other  scheme  that  could  be  proposed- 
The  traffic  at  Ludgate-hill  Station  amounted  to 
about  8,000,000  of  passengers  a year,  many  of 
whom  wished  to  get  further  on,  in  one  direction 
or  another,  which  they  would  be  able  to  do  by 
means  of  the  proposed  Mid-London  line.  The 
witness  was  of  opinion  that  the  Metropolitan 
Company  was  now  very  nearly  at  the  limit  of 
their  capacity,  in  regard  to  the  traffic  between 
east  and  west,  from  King’s-cross  to  Bishop’ s- 
road.  The  Chatham  Company  was  under  con- 
tract to  run  eighty  trains  each  way  per  day  in 
and  out  of  Moorgate  Station,  and  they  had  got 
to  fifty-six  a day.  The  Mid-London  line,  if 


made,  would,  he  felt  certain,  accommodate  a 
very  large  amount  of  traffic  that  at  present  could 
not  be  accommodated  at  all.  It  would  be  in 
communication  with  nine  or  ten  of  the  terminal 
stations  of  large  railway  systems,  from  which  it 
would  at  once  collect  traffic  on  the  one  hand, 
and  deliver  it  on  the  other.  The  Mid-London 
line  would  have  the  advantage  of  a ready-made 
traffic,  waiting  to  be  carried,  to  enter  upon  at 
once. 

Mr.  Cawkwell,  General  Manager  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  was  called 
by  the  promoters,  and  stated  his  opinion  that 
the  line  would  give  great  accommodation  to  a 
part  of  London  that  is  not  at  present  supplied 
with  railway  communication.  He  believed  the 
proposed  line  would  very  effectually  relieve  the 
streets  of  a large  amount  of  traffic.  Of  300,000 
cabs  leaving  Euston  Station,  237,685  were  for 
destinations  close  to  the  line  of  the  proposed 
railway. 

Among  other  statements  as  to  street  traffic, 
made  by  Mr.  Haywood,  Engineer  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  SewerB,  and  put  in  in  tables,  were 
the  following  : — Passengers  by  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  in  the  seven  months  ending 
January  31st,  1872,  11,010,467  ; season  tickets 
at  twelve  journeys  per  week,  203,149 — total, 
11,213,916.  The  Chatham  and  Dover  passen- 
gers to  Ludgate-hill  in  1871  amounted  to 
8,951,595.  Mr.  Haytvood  gave  evidence  as  to 
the  street  improvements  that  had  been  effected 
in  the  City  of  London  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  amounting  to  more  than  150  in 
number.  He  spoke  also  to  the  density  of  the 
population  of  different  parts  of  London,  and  of 
the  districts  that  would  be  accommodated  by 
the  proposed  railway.  St.  Luke’s  contained  a 
population  of  159,909  to  the  square  mile.  The 
whole  population  of  the  City  proper  was  74,000. 
In  the  observations  of  street  traffic  made  under 
directions,  he  had  found  that  on  different  days  in 
February  last  there  passed  in  12  hours  a point  in 
Oxford-street,  between  Tottenham  Court-road 
and  Regent-street,  8,236  carriages ; near  Great 
Turnstile,  10,560  carriages;  at  the  Mansion 
House,  east  of  the  junction  with  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  13,660  carriages.  In  Newgate-street, 
33,000  foot-passengers  passed  a given  point  in 
twelve  hours  ; and  in  the  Poultry,  before  Queen 
Victoria-street  was  opened,  the  foot-passengers 
numbered  75,100  in  twelve  hours.  Mr.  Haywood 
spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  accommodation 
that  would  be  given  by  the  proposed  new  street, 
and  the  relief  that  it  would  afford  to  the  present 
thoroughfares  east  and  west,  that  were  now  so 
inconveniently  crowded  with  traffic. 

It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  and 
the  probable  costliness  of  this  inquiry  to  state 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  first  fortnight 
has  been  occupied  with  the  statement  of  the 
promoters’  case,  and  the  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  their  witnesses.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  they  have  shown  a strong 
case ; but  the  hearing  of  the  other  side  may 
alter  its  complexion.  In  addition  to  the  wit- 
nesses already  mentioned,  the  promoters  have 
called  numerous  representatives  of  large  trading 
houses  in  the  City,  and  near  the  proposed  line 
of  railway  in  other  parts  of  London,  all  of 
whom  have  offered  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
scheme. 

The  engineering  evidence  in  support  of  the 
line  has  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  Hawkshaw,  engi- 
neer-in-chief, Mr.  Falkiner,  Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison, 
and  Mr.  Jas.  Fairie  Blair. 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster  opposes  on  pubh'c 
grounds,  as  we  understand,  because  instead  of 
running  under  Edgware-road,  Oxford-street,  and 
Holborn,  the  line  will  run  behind  those  thorough- 
fares, displacing  thousands  of  houses  and  persons, 
and  especially  of  the  working-classes.  We  9ym- 
pathise  with  this  view,  and  trust  some  means 
will  be  devised  to  prevent  the  threatened  evils 
in  that  direction. 
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THE  KNOT  OP  SANITARY  LEGISLATION. 

We  have  recently  called  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  Public  Health  Bill,  as  introduced 
by  the  Government  into  Parliament;  to  the 
criticisms  offered  by  some  of  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  sanitary  reform  ; and  to  the  history  of 
sanitary  legislation.  We  have  especially  pointed 
out  the  great  national  importance  of  deciding  on 
the  unity  of  system  which  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
sign and  adopt,  at  a time  when  it  is  first  pro- 
posed to  control  the  course  of  the  functions 
which  have  been  hitherto  performed  mainly  by 
the  unaided  operations  of  nature.  It  is  yet 
necessary,  in  order  to  attain  a comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  subject,  to  consider  the  influence  of 
the  special  or  subsidiary  Acts  of  Parliament,  now 
existing,  on  the  administration  of  sanitary  law ; 
and  to  refer  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  appointed  in  1869,  has  advised  that 
the  subject  should  be  dealt  with. 

Fifteen  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  we  have  before 
noticed,  deal  with  sanitary  enactments  in  general ; 
under  the  distinct  heads  of  facilitating  local 
government,  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease, 
of  removal  of  nuisances,  of  utilisation  of  sewage, 
and  of  raising  money  for  any  of  these  purposes. 
London,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  chiefly  regu- 
lated by  special  Acts.  But  the  Acts  which  have 
a direct,  although  subsidiary,  relation  to  sani- 
tary measures  proper  are  so  numerous  that  they 
can  be  conveniently  cited  by  us  only  in  categories 
or  groups. 

The  first  of  these  groups  consists  of  the 
Burial  Acts,  of  which  there  are  eight,  without 
counting  the  special  clauses  introduced  into  Acts 
passed  under  some  other  title.  The  powers 
granted  to  the  Privy  Council,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Interment  Acts  of  1850  and  1852,  to  close 
certain  cemeteries,  were  a result  of  the  reports 
of  the  Commission  appointed  in  1843,  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  large 
towns  and  populous  districts.  In  1853  this 
legislation  was  extended  to  the  provinces.  The 
general  purport  of  these  enactments  was,  to 
provide  such  sites  and  to  enforce  such  provi- 
sions, with  regard  to  burial,  as  should  obviate 
the  evil  influence  which  neglect  in  this  matter 
had  been  shown  to  exert  on  the  health  of  this 
population. 

Upwards  of  thirty  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
been  passed  in  order  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  children  and  young  persons  in  factories  and 
workshops.  With  these  may  be  classed  enact- 
ments referring  to  special  trades  or  manufac- 
tures, such  as  those  of  the  baker,  the  bleacher, 
and  the  printer.  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of 
Mines  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. While  these  Acts  may  be  considered,  so 
far  as  their  sanitary  character  is  concerned,  as 
chiefly  intended  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
raoe  caused  by  the  over-working  of  the  young, 
they  also  include  provisions  as  to  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  over-crowding,  and  similar  matters, 
which  come  naturally  under  the  review  of  medical 
inspection ; but  they  more  properly  belong  to 
the  educational,  than  to  the  sanitary,  branch  of 
administration. 

Two  Acts  of  Parliament,  dated  in  1846  and 
1848,  give  facilities  for  the  establishment  of 
public  baths  and  wash-houses;  and  there  are 
provisions  respecting  bathing,  in  the  Towns’ 
Police  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  which  are  incor- 
porated in  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1858. 

The  question  of  overcrowded  and  unhealthy 
dwellings  is  dealt  with  by  half  a dozen  Acts  of 
Parliament,  including  those  clauses  in  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1848  which  enforce  the  registra- 
tion of  common  lodging-houses.  Notice  of  any 
contagious  disease  occurring  in  any  lodging- 
house  is  required  by  the  Acts  of  1851  and  1853. 
There  are  similar  provisions,  especially  with 
reference  to  overcrowding,  in  the  general  Acts ; 
so  that  consolidation  and  simplification  of  the 
law  as  to  this  branch  of  medical  police  is  much 
required. 

Another  class  of  Acts  has  provoked  a more 
persistent  opposition  than  any  other  detail  of 
modem  reform  from  persons  who  would  resent 
being  stigmatised  as  the  friends  of  disease, 
misery,  and  crime,  but  whose  activity  actually 
tends  to  the  degradation  and  destruction  of  the 
people.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Vaccination 
Acts,  which  were  consolidated  in  1867,  and  to 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  of  1866.  The 
further  simplification  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  in  this  matter,  and  the  exercise  of  such  a 
stringent  measure  as  might  and  would  effectually 
Btamp  out  two  of  the  greatest  scourges  of 
humanity  in  modern  times, — diseases  of  only 
Bome  three  hundred  years’  standing,  and  com- 


municable exclusively  by  contagion, — is  much 
to  be  desired. 

Another  class  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is  per- 
haps less  directly  to  be  regarded  as  of  a sanitary 
character,  in  the  first  instance,  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  This  consists  of  measures 
intended  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  adulteration 
of  food,  and  the  unregulated  sale  of  poison.  In 
1860  the  Act  23  and  24  Viet.,  c.  84,  facilitated 
the  appointment  of  analysts,  by  whom  any  pur- 
chaser of  food  may,  for  a small  payment,  have 
any  article  of  food  analysed ; and  provided 
penalties  for  adulteration.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  an  Act  of  so  benevolent  a scope,  and  one 
which  applies  to  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  is 
not  generally  in  operation.  Under  the  Nui- 
sances Removal  Act  of  1863,  already  referred 
to,  powers  are  given  for  the  entry  on  premises  to 
inspect  food,  and  to  destroy  it  if  unfit  for  use. 
The  regulation  of  the  sale  of  poisons  is  under 
the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868.  A striking  instance 
of  the  isolated  and  tentative  mode  in  which 
sanitary  legislation  has  been  attempted  is 
afforded  by  the  Alkali  Works  Regulation  Acts  of 
1863  and  1868,  directing  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  appoint  an  inspector  of  all  such  works,  which 
must  be  registered  for  this  purpose,  and  carried 
on  in  an  innoxious  manner.  The  pressing  nature 
of  the  nuisances  arising  from  this  particular 
manufacture  spurred  the  public  to  seek  for  this 
special  protection.  A train  of  smoke,  charged 
with  sulphurous  gas,  has  been  traced  from  the 
mouth  of  the  lofty  chimney  of  one  of  these 
works  till  it  struck  the  ground  at  a distance  of 
nine  miles,  scorching  and  withering  the  vege- 
tation on  which  it  alighted.  This  Act  bears 
a close  relation  to  the  Smoke  Acts,  so 
called.  The  nuisance  of  smoke  is  dealt 
with  both  in  general  and  in  local  Acts. 
The  provisions  of  the  Towns  Improvement 
Clauses  Act-  of  1847,  for  its  prevention, 
are  incorporated  into  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1858,  by  which  a penalty  of  40s.  per 
diem  is  imposed  on  factories  the  chimneys  of 
which  are  improperly  constructed.  The  Sanitary 
Act  of  1866  classes  all  chimneys  that  emit 
dense  and  opaque  smoke  as  nuisances.  Acts 
also  exist  to  prevent  nuisance  from  the  smoke  of 
steam-vessels  and  of  railway  locomotives.  The 
consumption  of  coal  by  the  latter  class  of 
machines  would  appear,  however,  to  be  practi- 
cally unchecked. 

Finally  may  be  cited  the  Quarantine  Act,  of 
6 George  IV.,  c.  78,  which  is  a special  sanitary 
measure,  enforced  through  the  Privy  Council. 
The  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  adds  to  the  conditions 
by  which  vessels  come  under  the  provisions  as  to 
quarantine.  In  the  operation  of  this  law  there 
is  a division  of  responsibility  between  two  central 
administrative  departments,  and  a further  con- 
fusion, in  many  instances,  between  harbour 
authorities  and  local  jurisdictions.  This,  again, 
is  a portion  of  that  branch  of  administration 
which  might  be  properly  styled  medical  police. 

The  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths,  under 
the  statute  of  6 and  7 William  IV.,  c.  86,  has 
been  already  mentioned,  as  rather  a means  of 
collecting  information  of  a statistical  character, 
valuable  for  its  sanitary  nature,  than  as  a portion 
of  sanitary  legislation,  properly  so  termed.  Thus 
we  find  eight  distinct  groups  of  laws,  one  of 
them  alone  containing  thirty  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which,  as  special  or.  subsidiary  measures,  form 
more  or  less  important  portions  of  our  present 
Statute  Law  on  the  subject  of  the  Public  Health  ; 
in  addition  to  the  fifteen  distinct  Sanitary  Acts 
above  enumerated. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Commission  of  1869 
divided,  in  their  second  report,  the  subjects  of 
local  government  into  the  two  branches  of  police 
and  of  supply.  The  latter,  again,  they  divided 
as  eleemosynary,  or,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Poor- 
law,  with  which  they  had  no  concern,  and  ordi- 
nary, or  the  public  health.  To  rank  sanitary 
legislation  as  a matter  of  ordinary  supply,  regu- 
lated by  local  government,  is  not  a very  admirable 
specimen  of  the  art  of  classification.  But  let 
that  pass,  except  in  so  far  as  a wrong  title  may 
often  influence  men  to  entertain  a wrong  concep- 
tion of  that  which  it  describes.  The  Commission 
appear  to  have  been  admirers  of  that  very  easy, 
but  often  misleading,  method  of  classification, 
which  is  familiar  to  logical  students  as  dichoto- 
mising, or  dividing  in  two,  an  artificial  order  of 
arrangement,  long  since  abandoned  by  all  Berious 
thinkers.  Passing  this  question  of  method,  they 
speak  of  the  duties  of  local  government  as  being, 
in  a wider  sense,  economical,  and,  in  a more 
restricted  one,  sanitary.  But  they  find  no  reason 
for  the  division  of  medical  from  engineering 
functions,  nor  for  any  distinction  between  the 


prevention  of  disease,  or  the  removal  of  that 
which  creates  it,  nor  between  the  supply  of  whole- 
some air,  water,  and  food,  and  the  suppression 
of  maladies  caused  by  their  unwholesomeness. 
In  other  words,  the  Commission  have  regarded 
the  question  of  public  health  as  a Medical  Board 
may  be  supposed  to  do.  They  seem  to  have 
been  unaware  of  the  more  accurate  estimate  of 
the  subject  which  is  formed  by  the  practical 
publicist ; and  mainly  or  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
great  difficulties  attendant  on  the  engineering 
portion  of  the  question,  which  is  the  very  life  of 
the  matter. 

Under  these  impressions  they  state  local 
sanitary  government  to  comprise  eleven  several 
heads.  These  are,  the  supply  of  water  ; 
the  prevention  of  the'  pollution  of  water. ; 
the  provision  of  sewers  and  utilisation  of 
sewage ; the  regulation  of  streets,  highways, 
and  new  buildings  ; the  healthiness  of  dwellings ; 
the  removal  of  nuisances  and  refuse,  and  con- 
sumption of  smoke ; the  inspection  of  food  ; the 
prevention  of  disease  ; burial  arrangements  ; re- 
gulation of  markets,  &c.  ; public  lighting  of 
towns,  &c. ; and  the  registration  of  deaths  and 
sickness.  The  result  of  following  this  view  of 
the  subject  would  be,  that  on  the  various  and 
often  most  imperfectly  informed  vestries,  town 
councils,  and  local  Boards  throughout  the 
country,  would  be  imposed  the  several  distinct 
responsibilities  which  appertain  to  the  sanitary 
engineer,  the  architect,  and  inspector  of  build- 
ings, the  medical  inspector  of  health,  the  in- 
spector of  markets,  of  weights  and  of  measures ; 
the  examiner  of  cemetery  arrangements,  the 
gas  purveyor,  and  the  Government  registrar. 
To  lump  together  these  very  different  subjects 
is  a species  of  consolidation  which  may  be  more 
properly  termed  confusion.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  Mr.  Stansfeld  should  have  demanded  more 
time  to  consider  the  subject  than  would  havo 
sufficed  for  bringing  in  a Bill  founded  on  so 
heterogeneous  a plan.  Sanitary  legislation,  pure 
and  simple,  is  a matter  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  its  boundary  distinctly  drawn.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  confused  with  the  totally  dis- 
tinct subject  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  local 
administration  of  the  country,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  a new  social  unit,  to  replace  the  old 
order  of  Alfred  the  Great,  which  has  now  grown 
into  decrepitude ; and  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
sought,  while  omitting  the  engineer,  to  absorb  the 
duties  of  the  medioal  man,  the  architect,  the 
policeman,  and  the  public  registrar,  we  shall 
find  human  life  itself  to  be  classed  as  an  acci- 
dent of  sanitary  legislation. 

It  is  well  for  serious  men  to  look  this  great 
subject  boldly  in  the  face.  Two  distinct  prin- 
ciples are  at  issue.  On  the  one  hand  the  sanitary 
reformei’,  the  medical  reformer-,  the  social  science 
student,  the  Government,  and,  we  may  humbly 
add,  ourselves — have  one  great  object  in  view. 
It  may  be  stated  more  or  less  mildly,  more  or 
less  boldly.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  is  this  : To  prevent  the  decimation,  or  yet 
further  destruction,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  this  country,  by  a pesti- 
lence generated  by  the  results  of  their  own 
neglect. 

Opposed  to  this  aim  is  what  we  may  call  the 
pocket  interest.  We  do  not  wish  to  throw  a 
stone  at  any  one ; or  to  attribute  to  any  local  com- 
mittee, vestryman,  or  other  unit  of  local  autho- 
rity  in  the  country,  any  unworthy  motives.  Still, 
we  can  be  blind  neither  to  facts  nor  to  human 
nature.  There  can  be  no  denial  that  the  objec- 
tion entertained  by  people  to  tax  themselves, 
even  for  the  worthiest  purpose,  is  great ; and 
that  it  has  a tendency  to  make  them  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  necessity  of  any  reform  for  which 
they  have  to  pay.  “ A Pack  of  Doctors  who  want 
jobs.”  Such  is  the  emphatic  summary  in  which 
Farmer  Clobshanks  and  Mister  Cent-per-Cent 
will  include  the  advocates  of  provisions  for  public 
health.  To  make  way  against  this  feeling  is 
difficult.  It  is  only  by  giving,  stringent  power, 
whether  legislative  or  administrative,  to  the 
sanitary  reformer,  that  this  dead  weight  can  be 
set  rolling. 

Easy  enough,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  to  draw 
up  a plan  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  allotted  to 
human  theories  to  be.  But  here  comes  in  the 
third  difficulty.  How  will  Parliament  deal  with 
it  ? The  temper  of  assemblies  like  our  two 
Houses  must  not  be  ruffled.  Prepossessions, 
we  will  not  call  them  prejudices, — must  not  be 
shocked.  The  minister  may  see  clearly,  not  only 
what  he  wishes  to  do,  but  what,  on  the  highest 
principles  of  statesmanship,  ought  to  be  done ; 
but  can  he  persuade  the  House  of  Commons  to 
see  with  him  ? 
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It  is  on  this  view  that  we  have,  in  our  humble 

capacity,  given  to  the  measure  now  brought 
before  Parliament  an  adherence  which  we  might 
hardly  have  considered  due  to  it  on  its  own 
merits  alone.  The  question  of  the  consolidation 
of  such  a mass  of  confused  legislation  as  we  have 
shown  to  exist  is  not  one  that,  according  to  pre- 
cedent, is  likely  to  bo  satisfactorily  settled  the 
first  time  it  is  brought  before  Parliament.  Let 
any  one  look  at  the  dates  of  the  existing  Acts, 
and  see  how  enactment  has  been  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  amendment.  Ultimate,  and  even  proxi- 
mate, consolidation  is  the  object,  we  believe,  of 
all.  But  do  not  let  us  lose  the  present  year  in 
discussing  a question  that  cannot  be  settled  out 
of  hand.  To  have  to  amend  such  a consolidating 
law  the  year-  after  passing  it  would  make  us  look 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

We  confess  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  main  con- 
solidation to  which  we  look  forward  is  the  repeal, 
pure  and  simple,  of  the  confused  mass  of  laws 
above  described ; and,  if  a return  to  the  principle 
of  the  common  law  on  the  subject,— that  the 
committer  of  a nuisance  can  be  compelled  to 
abate  it  at  his  own  cost  (in  which  way  Shak- 
speare’s  father  seems  to  have  been  dealt  with), — 
be  impossible,  at  all  events  such  a brief  enact- 
ment as  may  be  necessary  to  give  force  to  that 
principle.  All  comes  to  that ; and,  we  think,  all 
might  be  said  in  compa-  atively  few  words. 

rGa^  ^nofc  t*10  question  is  not  this. 
Whether  we  go  on  for  a few  years  more,  building 
detail  upon  detail  in  our  labyrinthine  legislative 
structure;  whether  we  pass  a monster  Act  of 
400  or  more  clauses  out  of  hand,  to  amend  and 
consolidate  up  to  to-day;  or  whether  such  a 
briefer  mode  as  we  suggest  should  prove  to  be 
practicable,  and  not  too  shocking  to  legal  legisla- 
tion ; or  whether  the  Government  Bill  pass, 
el  quel;  is  not,  after  all,  the  most  pressing 
question.  The  real  knot  of  the  matter  lies  in 
the  administration.  Under  any  circumstances, 
how  are  we  to  reconcile  efficiency  and  local 
autonomy  ? How  are  we  to  insure  that  auto- 
nomic activity,  if  produced,  shall  do  good,  and  not 
harm  f We  call  on  local  authorities  to  act.  We 
leave  their  hands,  if  not  absolutely  untied,  yet 
at  liberty  to  experiment  to  a great  extent.  In 
the  course  of  these  experiments,  if  carried  out 
with  all  despatch,  energy,  and  honesty,  shall  wo 
not  do  at  least  as  much  mischief  as  good  ? And 
may  not  the  mischief  be  irreparable,  and  the 
good  lingering  ? So  numerous,  for  instance,  are 
the  schemes  for  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  that  a 
barrister  has  just  published  what  he  calls  a hand- 
book on  the  subject ; which  is,  in  fact,  little  more 
than  an  index  to  some  half  a dozen  reports  of 
Koyal  Commissions,  and  one  from  the  engineer 
of  a particular  undertaking.  Are  we  to  say  to 
the  local  authorities,  the  question  is  so  large,  so 
important,  and  requires  such  high  faculties  for 
its  successful  treatment,  that— we  remit  it  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  vestry  P 
The  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  will  have,  if  his  Act  pass,  the  same  duty 
* £<r°r“  in  k*9  department  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  war  has  to  carry  out  in  his  own. 
Ho  has  to  grapple  with  the  two  giant  evils  of 
poverty  and  disease ; and  we  believe  that  he 
looks  them  resolutely  in  the  face.  On  the 
organisation  of  administrative  sanitary  measures 
depends  far  more  than  on  the  words  printed  in 
j the  Statute-Book.  Hitherto  no  one  has  spoken 
distinctly  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Fairly 
considered,  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole.  Let  us, 
then,  direct  the  attention  of  those  who  tliink 
j and  work  with  us  rather  to  the  administrative, 

I than  to  the  legislative,  side  of  the  question. 

Tailing  excellence  in  the  former,  the  latter,  even 
1 it  it  could  be  at  once  rendered  perfect,  would  be  as 
umnfluential  as  are  some  of  those  excellent  laws 
winch  we  have  above  mentioned.  Sanitary 
j administration  is  the  knot  of  the  sanitary 
question.  How  is  it  to  be  cut  ? We  look  to  the 
Government  to  propose  the  reply. 


LAND  AND  RAILWAYS  IN  THE  CITY 
OF  LONDON. 

j Sir,— At  a time  when  railways  are  covering 

the  land,  and  the  cry  is  “still  they  come,”  a 
i Londoner  feels  perplexed  as  he  contemplates  the 
[ probability  of  his  premises  being  required  for 
\l  some  new  line  of  railway,  and  generally  a state 
of  uncertainty  exists  among  men  as  to  fixing  the 
I1  locality  of  a business,  as  from  the  operation” of  a 
B new  line  old  and  populous  thoroughfares  will  be 
i deserted,  and  the  streams  of  traffic  diverted  into 
f new  channels.  Take  Broad-street,  for  instance, 
at  present  the  terminus  of  so  many  lines  of 


railway,  that  for  so  many  years  was  seclusion 
itself,  the  home  of  merchants,  who  required 
quietness  to  study  their  great  commercial  specu- 
lations, the  effect  of  which  was  a colossal 
fortune  or  irretrievable  ruin.  This  street  is 
now  all  bustle  and  excitement, — vehicles  and 
foot-passengers  passing  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Moorgate,  Farringdon  - street,  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway-stations  ; the  Dis- 
trict Railway,  in  Cannon-street,  and  soon  the 
Mid-London,  from  Kilbum  to  the  Marble  Arch, 
along  Oxford-street,  to  a terminus  in  Newgate- 
street,  and  similar  scenes  of  bustle  and  noise 
will  occur  in  these  respective  localities.  My 
object  in  making  these  prefatory  remarks  is  to 
draw  attention  to  the  evident  wish  of  the  rail, 
way  companies  to  pass  through  the  City  of 
London,  and  it  must  bo  admitted  that  this  is  an 
important  question,  and  requires  careful  con- 
sideration. 

While  on  this  subject  I will  allude  to  what 
must  bo  considered  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
shrewd  citizens  of  London,  in  reference  to  the 
waste  lands  within  the  City,  a considerable 
amount  of  interest  having  to  be  paid  annually  on 
the  purchase-money  of  this  unproductive  land. 
No  doubt  the  reply  will  be  that  the  City  sur- 
veyor has  not  received  any  offers  from  any  enter- 
prising builder  or  other  person  for  the  surplus 
land  in  question ; or  if  an  offer  has  been  made, 
it  has  been  of  too  low  an  amount  to  be  enter- 
tained. Now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  impartial 
judgment,  the  market  value  of  the  laud  will 
inflexibly  be  the  guide.  I will  take,  for  instance, 
the  surplus  land  in  connexion  with  Farringdon- 
street  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  Holborn 
Viaduct,  although  a great  public  improvement, 
inasmuch  as  it  reduces  the  labour  of  horses  and 
the  toiling  pedestrian,  also  depreciates  the  value 
of  the  vacant  laud,  because  it  takes  the  traffic 
away  from  the  lower  ground  on  to  the  higher 
level  of  the  Viaduct,  aud  therefore  no  shop- 
keeper could  expect  to  prosper  located  on  a spot 
deserted  by  the  public,  and  consequently  land 
thus  situated  will  be  covered  by  buildings 
devoted  to  manufacturing  or  other  useful  pur- 
poses, where  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  shop- 
windows  teeming  with  a display  of  fancy  goods; 
and  although  the  land  would  be  valuable,  a less 
price  must  bo  expected  for  it  than  if  situated  in 
a more  attractive  spot. 

As  this  letter  is  devoted  to  City  affairs,  there 
is  one  that  particularly  demands  instant  atten- 
tion. I believe  it  is  a fact  very  well  known, 
that  the  Farringdon-street  Vegetable  Market  has 
proved  a failure,  involving  a large  annual  pecu- 
niary loss  to  the  City  treasury;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  in  consequence  of  a reported 
misunderstanding  of  the  fruit  and  flower  dealers 
of  Covent  Garden  Market,  with  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  their  landlord,  and  an  expectation  that 
theso  tradesmen  would  leave  Covent  Garden 
Market  and  settle  in  Farringdon  Market,  a very 
expensive  plan  has  been  made  by  the  City  Sur- 
veyor, said  to  amount  to  more  than  100,000k,  to 
accommodate  these  tradesmen ; but  it  now  turns 
out  that  tho  duke  has  come  to  terms  with  his 
tenants,  and  they  have  resolved  to  remain  where 
they  are.  Fortunately  this  altered  state  of  things 
has  become  known  in  sufficient  time  to  warn  the 
City  authorities  to  hold  their  hand  and  withdraw 
from  the  contemplated  unprofitable  expenditure 
on  an  unsuccessful  market. 

Richard  Whittington. 


THE  FEVER  OUTBREAK  AT  BURBAGE, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

It  is  now  about  fourteen  years  ago  since  any 
epidemical  outbreak  occurred  in  this  village, 
whose  population  numbers  less  than  2,000  per- 
sons, until  recently,  although  autumnal  diarrhoea 
appears  to  have  been  prevalent  for  many  years. 
Burbage  forms  part  of  the  parish  of  Aston 
Flamville,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  Hinckley 
Union,  and  is  situated  on  the  ^Warwickshire 
border  of  Leicestershire.  It  presents  the  usual 
straggling  form,  stretching  about  half  a mile 
along  the  Hinckley  road,  commencing  at  about  a 
mile  from  that  town  ; it  then  branches  out  to  the 
right  for  about  a quarter  of  a mile  along  a cross 
road,  where  it  terminates. 

The  village  has  a gentle  slope  towards  the 
junction  of  the  two  roads,  which  forms  the 
lowest  point.  The  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  chiefly  stocking-weaving,  with  agricultural  and 
some  other  branches  of  labour.  Work  appears 
to  have  been  abundant  and  wages  good.  The 
position  of  the  village  geologically  seems  to  be 
on  the  red  marl  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and 


overlying  the  lower  Keuper  sandstone.  The 
subsoil  is  for  the  most  part  very  loose,  permittino- 
the  free  passage  of  water,  which  lies  at  a depth 
of  a few  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  water  supply  of  the  village  (for  domestic 
purposes)  is  derived  from  numerous  wells  sunk 
through  this  soil  to  an  average  depth  of  20  ft., 
into  the  permanent  water-bearing  strata ; these 
wells  are  for  the  most  part  lined  with  dry  stones 
or  bricks.  Most  of  them  are  covered,  and  are 
supplied  with  pumps.  Wells  constructed  in  this 
manner  of  dry  steining  through  a loose  subsoil 
are  always  liable  to  contamination  by  surface 
drainage  and  percolation  of  faulty  sewers  and 
cesspools. 

The  water  from  all  the  pumps  appeared  clear 
and  sparkling,  free  from  smell  or  taste,  and  con- 
taining, in  some  instances,  but  a little  flocculent 
matter  in  suspension  when  viewed  through  a 
considerable  stratum.  The  water  of  a pump  in 
Barrack-yard — the  source  of  all  the  mischief  in 
this  epidemic — was  an  especial  favourite,  and  no 
little  indignation  and  dissent  were  expressed  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants  when  it  was  condemned 
and  closed  as  unfit  for  human  use. 

The  drainage  of  the  village  is  such  as  is  usually 
found  in  country  districts.  The  central  sewer 
receives  surface  water,  house-slops,  and  the  over- 
flow of  privies  and  middens.  These  drains  are  egg- 
shaped  in  section,  constructed  of  earthenware- 
pipes  longitudinally  divided  in  two  and  jointed 
with  clay,  so  that  the  system  practically  admits 
of  free  interchange  of  internal  sewage  and 
external  subsoil- water  varying  with  the  circum- 
stances of  alternately  wet  and  dry  weather.  The 
drainage  arrangements  are  very  defective ; mid- 
dens foul  and  wet,  and  fully  exposed. 

Touching  the  previous  typhoid  epidemic, — 
towards  the  end  of  1857, — the  complaint  sud- 
denly broke  out  simultaneously  in  a row  of 
houses  adjacent  to  the  church,  and  here  there 
were  about  100  cases.  The  disease  then  rapidly 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  village,  so  that  finally 
more  than  500  cases  occurred. 

The  recent  typhoid  attack,  with  which  we  have 
now  more  especially  to  deal,  seems  well  defined  in 
its  origin  and  course,  for  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
an  infected  person  arrived  at  the  village.  Some 
time  afterwards  a member  of  the  family,  a 
married  woman,  took  the  disease  and  ultimately 
died  of  it  in  the  following  June.  Barrack-yard, 
before  referred  to,  consists  of  a group  of  build - 
ings,  eight  of  which  were  occupied  by  families  : 
one  side  comprises  half  a dozen  houses,  the 
opposite  is  formed  by  a school,  the  third  side  is 
not  built  upon,  and  the  fourth  consists  of  three 
houses  partially  separating  the  yard  from  the 
road.  The  central  portion  of  the  yard  consists 
of  gardens,  four  privies,  many  middens,  and  a 
pump  and  well.  Now  the  privy-pit  nearest  to 
the  well  was  always  dry  from  leakage,  and 
inquiry  on  the  spot  shows  that  this  necessary 
was  used  by  the  first  female  patient.  The  water 
of  this  well  furnished  the  domestic  supply  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  yard  and  others ; Dr.  Dupre’s 
analysis  showed  it  to  be  highly  charged  with 
animal  excrement,  the  nitrates  and  chlorides 
were  present  in  such  proportions  as  would  be 
furnished  by  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pure 
water  and  London  sewage  ! In  about  fourteen 
days  after  the  patient  had  had  access  to  the  yard 
privy  a number  of  fever  cases  broke  out  simul- 
taneously in  Barrack-yard, — ultimately  about 
twenty  typhoid  cases,  fifteen  of  which  occurred 
in  five  houses,  and  not  a house  escaped ! Other 
inhabitants  round  about  made  use  of  this  foul 
water — for  it  was  in  good  repute  as  a beverage — 
and  suffered  from  the  same  complaint ; indeed 
the  disease  was  confined  entirely  to  those  who" 
drank  of  the  water,  some  persons  coming  from 
distant  parts  of  the  village  to  partake  of  it,  but 
the  fever  was  always  confined  to  those  members 
of  the  family  who  had  used  the  infected  water. 

In  all,  about  100  persons  were  attacked  with 
typhoid  fever,  of  whom  fifteen  or  so  died. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic, 
the  village  established  a “ sewer  authority,”  and 
this  board  very  properly  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  waters  of  the  public 
wells,  and  exerted  themselves  praiseworthily  in 
carrying  out  various  sanitary  improvements, 
including  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  sewers. 
Half  a dozen  of  the  public  well  waters  were 
submitted  to  analysis : all  the  specimens  were 
declared  to  contain  sewage  and  animal  oxidised 
matter,  whilst  the  greater  number  oontained 
unoxidised  polluting  matter,  in  one  instance  to  a 
notable  extent.  Subsequently  to  the  analyses 
being  reported,  the  wells  were  examined  and 
cleaned  out,  whilst  some  were  closed,  and,  with 
one  exception,  all  the  waters  were  discovered  to 
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be  polluted  by  percolation  from  sewers  and  cess- 
pools lying  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  wells. 
The  exceptional  well  was  an  open  one,  and  in 
close  contact  with  a foul  ditch ; indeed  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  was  so  intimate  that 
it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  well  supplied 
the  ditch  or  the  ditch  the  well.  In  wet  weather 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  flow  is  from  the 
ditch  to  the  well. 

Condition  of  the  various  public  wells  exa- 
mined : — 

No.  1.  The  Church-wall  Punvp. — This  well 
abuts  upon  the  graveyard,  and  is  on  ground  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  out 
by  a ciu'ved  line  for  the  latter ; in  addition  to 
the  probable  contamination  from  the  burial- 
ground,  there  is  the  certainty  of  it  from  the 
intersection  of  the  adjacent  main  sewer  and  the 
chief  spring  of  the  well,  as  before  stated. 

No.  2.  The  Hall-lane  Pump. — Some  sludge  was 
removed  from  the  bottom  of  this  well.  A sewer 
ran  close  by  and  a leakage  from  it  into  the  well 
was  ascertained. 

No.  3.  Tong  Lodge  Pump. — This  well  was  in 
very  close  proximity  to  a cesspool,  separated 
only  by  a 9-in.  brick  wall ; the  sewage  ran 
through  tho  joints  and  crevices  mingling  with 
the  water.,  A cartload  of  black,  stinking  mud 
was  taken  out. 

No.  4.  The  Horse  Pool  Pump. — A privy-drain 
was  discovered  at  a distance  of  18  in.  or  so  from 
the  edge  of  the  well,  and  the  intervening  soil 
was  saturated  with  filth;  moreover,  there  re- 
mained marks  of  sewage  trickles  upon  the  face 
of  the  steining. 

No.  5.  The  Long -street  Punvp. — A disused  cess- 
pool was  found  about  a foot  from  the  margin  of 
the  well ; however,  house-slops  and  street  drain- 
ings ran  into  it,  and  from  there  into  the  well. 
Also,  two  other  drains  from  adjacent  houses  ran 
close  by  the  well. 

No.  6.  The  Camberry  Well. — This  is  an  open 
well  about  two  yards  deep,  and  contained  a good 
deal  of  muddy  deposit.  It  is  in  juxtaposition 
with  a foul  ditch. 

The  history  of  this  typhoid  epidemic  at  Bur- 
bage is  very  instructive  : it  is  another  instance 
of  many  in  which  slops  and  excrements  are 
allowed  to  soak  into  the  ground  and  again  be 
pumped  up  at  a little  distance,  and  called  drink- 
ing water,  thus  becoming  the  medium  of  com- 
municating pestilence  and  death  to  the  con- 
sumeis. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  waters 
have  been  charged  with  sewage  matter  for  a 
very  long  time,  some  of  them  to  a remarkable 
extent ; and  beyond  occasional  diarrheeal  attacks 
not  much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced 
from  this  practice  until  the  virus  of  contagious 
disease  is  imported,  when,  by  the  agency  of  the 
domestic  water  supply  it  is  spread  in  every 
direction.  That  the  people  should  be  allowed  to 
poison  themselves  reflects  discreditably  upon  the 
local  health  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  adulteration  and  pollution  of  water,  air,  and 
food  are  not  permitted  under  any  circumstances. 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER- 
COLOURS. 

The  exhibition  now  open  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  consist- 
ing of  243  pictures,  is  above  the  average  of 
excellence,  and  the  number  already  marked 
“Sold”  show  that  the  public  have  discovered 
this.  If  we  were  called  on  to  name  the  case  in 
which  the  greatest  progress  had  been  made,  we 
should  certainly  point  to  the  drawings  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Fahey,  whose  early 
training  as  an  architect  is  serving  him  well  in 
the  presentation  of  landscapes  in  which  build- 
ings form  prominent  portions.  There  is  a 
great  charm  about  the  drawings  he  has  con- 
tributed on  the  present  occasion ; we  would 
especially  point  to  27,  “ St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vati- 
can, from  the  Viale  di  Prate,  Rome,”  and  156, 
“ Sta  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome ; ” and  we  augur 
for  this  young  artist  a brilliant  career  if  he  con- 
tinue to  progress  in  the  way  he  has  done  since 
the  last  exhibition.  Mr.  Edmund  Warren  has 
given  up  some  of  his  body-colour  with  advantage, 
and  contributes  several  landscapes  of  consider- 
able beauty.  35,  “ Beaten,”  by  Chas.  Catter- 
mole  ; GO,  “Jonas  Hanway  and  his  Umbrella;” 
195,  “Richard  and  Kate,”  H.  Tidey;  and  170, 
“ In  the  Brickfield,”  C.  Green,  are  amongst  the 
subject  pictures  that  will  attract  most  attention, 
the  last-named  especially,  which  tells  its  story 
well,  and  is  full  of  natural  expression.  Mr. 
L.  Haghe  contributes  several  elaborate  interiors 


displaying  his  well-known  skill,  as  does  Mr. 
Carl  Werner,  especially  44,  “ Interior  of  the 
Temple  of  Kamak.”  81,  “ Rest,”  Hubert 
Herkomer,  and  103,  by  the  same  artist,  will  be 
noticed  with  pleasure;  and  it  would  be  unjust 
if,  even  in  so  brief  a notice  as  this,  we  did  not 
point  outwith  commendation  77,  “ SeaRoamers,” 
H.  G.  Hine  ; 84,  “ The  Listener,”  Emily  Farmer  ; 
117,  “ The  Sacred  City  of  Benares,”  T.  L.  Row- 
botham  ; and  129,  “ Hauling  up  Wreck  after  a 
Storm  on  the  French  Coast,”  by  R.  Beavis. 


ON  REREDOSES. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  visit  (13th  instant) 
was  made  to  the  parish  church,  Croydon,  nearly 
rebuilt,  after  the  fire,  and  always  notable  for  its 
broad  fine  nave  and  imposing  western  tower. 
Archbishop  Whitgift’s  Hospital  (almshouses), 
not  quite  robbed  of  all  their  old-worldliness  by 
renovations,  and  Beddington  Church,  reached 
by  the  pleasant  river-side  bridle-path,  were  also 
visited ; the  latter  building,  not  long  ago  added 
to,  decorated  with  painting  on  roofs  and  walls, 
with  mosaics,  much  stained  glass,  marble  pave- 
ments, and  other  modern  additions  to  its  excel- 
lent old  brasses  and  woodwork  in  screens  and 
stalls. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  on  Friday 
evening,  the  19  th,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  vicar 
of  Croydon  and  all  who  had  assisted  in  these  very 
successful  visits.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
L.  W.  Ridge,  “ On  Reredoses,”  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract. 

The  term  reredos  is  used  in  other  senses,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  be  taken  to 
mean  “ the  wall  or  screen  at  the  back  of  an  altar 
or  communion-table  in  a Christian  church.”  Its 
object  is  to  give  importance  to  the  altar,  usually 
considered  the  material  centre  of  the  church,  up 
to  which  all  the  architecture  should  lead,  and  so 
nearly  a fixture  in  practice  as  to  justify  a fixed, 
Bolid,  and  permanent  character  in  its  accessories, 
and  varying  itself  in  size  to  so  comparatively 
small  an  extent  as  to  call  for  in  these  surround- 
ings some  adjustment  to  the  general  dimensions 
of  the  building.  The  original  form  (1.)  was  pro- 
bably the  retable,  without  truly  architectural 
features,  decorated  only  with  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  more  or  less  portable.  Examples 
at  Norwich,  WorBtead  Church,  Aachen  (repro- 
duction at  South  Kensington),  and  the  retable 
kept  in  the  south-east  aisle  at  Westminster. 
Next  in  the  order  of  time  (2.)  is  the  type  found 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  at  the  east  end 
of  Durham  Cathedral,  adapting  the  arcade  round 
the  chapel.  An  arrangement  similar  in  idea 
occurs  at  Chichester,  a complete  specimen  re- 
maining at  the  east  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave 
(both  illustrated  in  Architectural  Association 
Sketch-book).  A range  of  thirteen  small  niches 
(total  size  about  7 ft.  by  2 ft.),  containing 
standing  figures  of  apostles,  with  emblems,  and 
one  in  the  act  of  blessing  in  the  centre,  remains 
in  Bampton  Church,  Oxfordshire,  date  about 
1350,  built  into  the  east  wall  of  the  north  tran- 
sept. Parker’s  “ Glossary”  also  gives  a range 
of  ogee  crocketed  niches  at  Somerton  Church, 
Oxfordshire,  date  about  1400,  and  eight 
panels,  with  foiled  heads,  probably  painted 
originally,  and  with  horizontal  cornice  occupy 
the  whole  width  of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel 
of  St.  Thomas,  Salisbury  (date  about  1450).  At 
Hampton  Bishop,  Herefordshire,  two  rows  of 
statues  are  found.  Enstono  Church,  Oxford- 
shire, has  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  a 
three-light  window ; six  shallow  panels,  of  the 
same  total  width  as  the  window,  fill  the  space 
between  the  altar  and  the  sill,  and  canopied 
niches  are  formed  in  the  window-jambs,  which 
also  remain  at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall.  The  detached 
screens,  such  as  that  to  the  high  altar  at  West- 
minster, to  the  people’s  altar  of  the  nave  of 
St.  Alban’s,  the  Neville  screen  at  Durham,  &c., 
supply  another  type  (3.),  being  solid  altar- 
screens,  containing  also,  in  some  instances, 
within  their  area  a sort  of  reredos  proper. 
These  were  eventually  outdone  in  size  and  mag- 
nificence by  the  gigantic  erections  (4.)  reaching 
up  to  the  vaulting,  as  at  the  high  altar  at  St. 
Alban’s,  at  ChristChurch  (Hants),  at  St.  Mary’s 
Overy,  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  &c.  A Spanish 
work  in  wood,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
of  considerable  dimensions,  covered  with  paint- 
ings of  the  history  of  St.  George,  may  also  be 
quoted  as  an  example  of  the  prominence  attained 
by  tliis  feature.  (All  the  great  English  examples 
suffer  greatly  from  the  destruction  of  the  figures 
which  formerly  adorned  them;  their  vacant 
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niches  merely  suggesting  their  possible  effect.) 
The  post- Reformation  reredoses,  with  few  excep- 
tions, seem  to  supply  no  useful  lessons;  the 
habit  of  using  them  mainly  for  long,  more  or 
less  legible,  inscriptions  dictated  a class  of  treat, 
ment  hardly  likely  to  have  been  adopted  under 
other  circumstances.  Of  the  modern  examples, 
without  specially  naming  particular  specimens, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  architects  of  the  Gothic 
Renaissance  have  had  to  develop  the  reredos 
mainly  by  themselves,  and  have  rarely  done 
so  with  complete  success.  It  is  a purely  orna- 
mental feature ; and,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
practical  purpose,  without  the  guidance  of  pre- 
cedents, it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Gothic 
school  have  been  lately  more  successful  than 
any  other.  In  consequence  of  the  thorough 
destruction  effected  at  various  times,  very  few 
instances,  and  perhaps  no  complete  instance,  of 
the  arrangement  at  the  high  altar  of  a parish 
church  remains.  From  a consideration,  however, 
of  specimens  in  other  positions,  some  of  which 
are  named  above,  and  of  their  general  treatment, 
we  may  conclude  that  a reredos  should  be  con- 
sidered as  properly  a work  in  which  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  or  at  any  rate  two  of 
the  arts,  should  be  shown ; and  that  it  should 
not  be  isolated  in  character,  but  the  roof,  the 
walls  adjoining,  the  window-jambs,  &c.,  should 
all  combine  with  it  to  form  a satisfactory  whole. 
If  the  east  window  cannot  be  parted  with  for 
any  reason,  a central  pier,  as  at  St.  Columba, 
Hackney-road,  will  often  put  the  centre  at 
least  of  the  reredos  in  a better  light ; in  all  cases 
powerful  side-lights  must  be  had,  as  effective 
shadow  in  sculpture  can  only  bo  obtained, — or 
the  whole  at  all  properly  lighted, — by  their 
means.  Generally  speaking,  a subdued  restful 
effect,  due  to  strongly-marked  horizontality  in 
the  composition,  will  be  found  conformable  to 
the  best  precedents ; this  horizontality  to  be 
given  by  the  preservation  of  certain  fixed  levels 
for  similar  features  when  continuity  of  line  is 
interrupted,  and  by  the  absence  of  many  raking 
lines.  The  subjects  sculptured  or  painted  should 
be  such  as  may  be  deemed  specially  appropriate 
to  this  part  of  a church,  composed  of  emblems, 
types,  and  a Crucifixion, — a single  figure  con- 
ventionally rendered. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman  said, — “A  curious  piece  of 
information  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  a 
distinguished  architect  (Mr.  B.  Ferrey),  and  I 
am  at  liberty  to  mention  it  again.  In  the  work 
of  restoration  at  a church,  under  a painting  by 
Sir  James  Thornhill  was  found  a text-inscribed 
surface;  and  on  removing  this  latter  a very 
splendid  reredos  was  brought  to  light.  This 
occurred  only  a few  weeks  ago.  The  reredos 
contains  painted  subjects,  some  in  very  good 
condition : a Crucifixion,  figures  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  John,  figures  of  founders,  &c.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
cover  up  this  work  of  art,  to  preserve  it  for  a 
future  generation,  as  it  has  been  pretty  satis- 
factorily concluded  that  it  would  be  either  im- 
possible or  unwise  to  trust  it  to  the  custody  of 
this.  A statement  like  this  may  appear  almost 
improbable ; yet  it  is  quite  borne  out  by  my 
own  experience  of  the  disappearance  by  absolute 
destruction  of  many  works  of  Mediaeval  painting. 
As  to  the  paintings  on  reredoses,  any  liistorical 
treatment  seems  a mistake  in  portions  of  a 
distinctly  architectural  framework.” 

Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  (the  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing) remarked  on  the  inappropriateness,  in  his 
opinion,  of  a painted  or  mosaic  ccenaculum  as  an 
altar-piece.  On  art  and  mystical  grounds,  he 
thought  it  most  undesirable  ; and,  on  the  score 
of  mere  appropriateness,  a dramatic  presenta- 
tion of  the  treachery  of  Judas — even  in  Leonardo 
da  Yinci’s  great  work  the  prominent  motive — 
would  commend  itself  to  few  oonsiderate  people. 


PROPERTY  IN  IDEAS. 

It  was  a long,  long  time  before  the  commoner 
and  his  property  were  at  all  safe,  the  one  from 
the  possible  malignity,  the  other  the  cupidity  of 
the  barons  ; and  it  has  taken  several  centuries  to 
frame  those  laws  which  now  render  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  and  the  rights  of  material  property 
less  violable.  As  the  rights  of  property  became 
more  respected,  men  turned  their  minds  to  its 
improvement ; to  the  development  of  the  mate- 
rial  resources  at  their  command ; and  mind  so  in- 
vested became  of  greater  and  greater  value  and 
importance, — of  such  value,  indeed,  that  mental 
capital  so  invested,  perhaps  the  only  true  capital, 
has  long  since  been  recognised  as  property,  and 
a special  code,  the  patent  laws,  devised  for  its 
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minds,  the  inventive  and  constructive,  has  found 
its  reward ; and,  turn  which  way  we  may,  there  is 
on  every  side  an  overwhelming  wealth  of  mate- 
rial resources  and  appliances,  whereas  the  poli- 
tical and  social  machinery,  for  the  improvement 
of  which  all  these  superior  means  were  said  to 
be  designed,  remains  pretty  much  in  statu  quo,  or 
is,  perhaps,  from  an  inevitable  increase  in  bulk, 
clumsier  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  But  as 
the  field  for  the  application  of  mind  to  the  im- 
provement of  material  property  becomes  more 
restricted  by  the  vast  amount  of  work  already 
accomplished,  intellectual  effort  naturally  turns 
towards  the  political  and  social  chaos,  to  the  re- 
organisation of  the  national  fabric,  affording,  as 
this  does,  ample  opportunity  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  constructive  faculty.  Unfortunately 
however,  property  in  ideas  is  not  so  well 
respected  and  protected  as  goods  and  chattels, 
and  therefore  is  as  much  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  powerful  and  unscrupulous  as 
material  property  was  of  old  time.  Now,  if 
there  be  any  kind  of  property  more  valuable 
than  another,  it  is  ideas  of  this  order ; for  they 
not  only  enrich  and  render  a nation  more  power- 
ful, but  often  confer  benefits  upon  the  whole 
world.  As  thero  is,  however,  no  protection  for 
this  kind  of  mental  investment,  it  is  only  the 
noblest  order  of  mind  that  will  hazard  years  of 
thought  on  such  a risk ; for  all  the  results  of  his 
labour  may  be  pitilessly  wrested  from  him,  and 
his  intellectual  wealth  and  credit  appropriated. 
Seeing,  then,  of  what  vast  importance  ideas  are 
to  a nation,  to  the  world,  it  behoves  all  honest 
men  to  band  together  to  protect  such  property, 
and  till  laws  can  be  framed  to  punish  robbery 
of  this  kind  with  inflictions  as  great  as  those  for 
larceny  and  burglary,  to  visit  such  malefactors 
with  a swift  moral  lynching. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  before  long  we 
shall  have  an  association  for  protecting  the  origi- 
nators of  ideas,  and  a kind  of  intellectual  police 
organised  for  the  protection  of  mental  property. 

It  is  the  more  needed,  as  the  thoughtless  who 
see  nothing  in  “ the  right  thing  ” when  it  is  done, 
are  as  numerous  now  as  in  the  days  of  Columbus  : 
it  appeal’s  so  simple,  everybody  ought  to  have 
thought  it ; yet  the  fools  who  “ cannot  see  any- 
thing in  it  ” when  it  is  done,  may  be  as  easily 
nonplussed  on  the  spot  as  they  were  a century 
or  two  since  with  the  egg. 

Now  and  then  a great  idea  may  be  acci- 
dentally stumbled  upon ; but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  ideas  come  of  great  natural  ability, 
thoroughly  cultivated  faculties,  and  self-devo- 
tion ; of  a very  considerable  investment  of  time, 
vital  energy,  and  money.  The  seeds  of  great 
thoughts  fall  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  but 
seldom,  indeed,  do  they  fall  on  sufficiently  good 
ground  to  fructify.  And  are  the  fruits  of  the 
harvest  reaped  from  such  golden  soil  as  this  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  any  powerful  but  lawless  free- 
booter, appropriated  without  possibility  of  appeal 
or  redress  ? 


Evidently  people  believe  such  flagrant  spolia- 
tion is  possible.  There  is  a shrewd  suspicion 
abroad  that  the  powers  ruthlessly  appropriate 
any  person’s  ideas  they  will ; and  the  question 
naturally  arises,  “ Whose  turn  will  it  be  next  ?” 
No  one  can  be  certain  that  he  himself  may  not 
soon  be  a sufferer. 

Men  of  the  order  of  intellect  referred  to 
•ought  to  be  the  very  first  objects  of  a nation’s 
regard  and  protection,  and  to  be  brought  to  the 
front  as  soon  as  the  possession  of  such  powers  is 
discovered.  Such  men  there  are,  though  their 
fame  docs  not  perhaps  as  yet  extend  beyond  a 
very  limited  circle;  and  it  is  well  we  have  such 
“ watchers,”  with  power  to  point  the  way,  and 
who,  being  free  from  the  distracting  influence  of 
official  detail,  can  conceive  and  be  the  expounders 
of  the  general  forms  of  a new  order  of  things. 
Men  of  this  calibre  of  intellect  require  the  more 
protection,  inasmuch  as  being  too  pi’oud  to 
solicit  either  acknowledgment  or  reward,  they 
are  the  more  easily  despoiled  of  their  own. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  a very 
prevalent  and  strong  suspicion  that  the  powers 
that  be  appropriate  whatever  they  will  in  the 
way  of  ideas,  without  acknowledging  or  re- 
warding the  originators,  we  are  very  loth  to 
believe  that  any  body  of  English  gentlemen 
would  coolly  and  wittingly  despoil  any  man  of 
his  intellectual  property  and  title,— would  filch 
and  strut  in  borrowed  plumes,— because  their 
owner  happens  to  be  a modest  and  silent  worker, 
powerless  as  things  are  constituted  to  hold  his 
own  against  such  tremendous  odds.  We  are 
well  awaro  that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  appropriate,  under 


benefit  of  the  State,  and  this  power  may  pro- 
bably extend  to  ideas.  “The  Queen  can  do  no 
wrong ; ” but  if  compensation  can  be  legally 
demanded  for  an  appropriation  of  goods,  much 
more  ought  compensation  to  be  obligatory  in 
case  of  an  appropriation  of  ideas,  and  the  public 
have  a right  to  know  the  name  of  the  original 
owner  of  the  intellectual  property  appro- 
priated. It  is  the  duty  of  every  English- 
man to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  pro- 
prietary in  ideas,  as  well  as  of  goods  and 
chattels.  To  deprive  a man  of  his  fair  acknow- 
ledgment and  reward,  after  having  enunciated 
some  important  project  of  State  reform,  is  to  rob 
him  of  his  intellectual  wealth, — of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  property.  But  although  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  any  body 
of  English  gentlemen  would  be  depredators  of 
this  kind,  there  is,  doubtless,  a predatory  class 
which  preys  on  other  men’s  ideas.  This  is  the 
class  which  furnishes  the  pick-brains  of  society. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  petty  larceny  in  ideas, 
much  less  wholesale  appropriation,  will  no  longer 
be  tolerated.  Like  other  thieves,  the  pick-brain 
will  try  to  erase  the  crest  and  initials  from  the 
stolen  property,  and  usually  adopts  similar  scoun- 
drelly tactics  when  morally  prosecuted,  but  all  in 
vain.  If  he  parades  the  stolen  property,  it  is  seen 
to  be  out  of  keeping  with  his  mental  antecedents 
and  consequents,  and,  to  use  a material  analogy, 
as  incongruous  as  a diamond  pin  in  the  cotton 
necktie  of  the  “ cracksman.”  The  pick-brain, 
as  the  highway  robber  or  the  pickpocket,  can 
never  make  the  property  appear  as  if  it  were  his 
own;  and  even  should  a knave  of  this  kind 
succeed  for  a time  in  wrongfully  withholding  the 
credit  of  an  idea  from  its  rightful  owner,  the  1 paper  amounted  to  this,  that  whilst  the  gas 


the  supporters  of  the  company,  and  yet  its  prosperity 
was  laid  upon  so  firm  and  sure  a basis  that  it  lias  paid 
10  per  cent,  upon  its  capital  from  the  commencement  of 
the  undertaking,  in  spite  of  all  losses.  And  now  the 
company  has  checked  all  further  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment  by  allowing  another  and  less  thriving  company  to 
absorb  their  own,  on  condition  of  re  ceiling  a dividend  of 
10  per  cent.  This  being  the  highest  legal  dividend,  the 
shareholders  have  only  sufl'ered  indirectly  by  losing  the 
prospective  advantages  of  investing  additional  capital  at 
a nigh  rate  of  interest  in  extensions  of  plant  and  works, 
such  extensions,  and  consequently  all  such  further  profits 
being  reserved  for  the  shareholders  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  which  has  absorbed  them. 

But  if  the  shareholders  have  only  lost  this  privilege, 
“2,vo  tho  eaa  consumers  in  the  City  of  London  lost  ? 

1 he  Great  Central  Company  were  paying  10  per  cent, 
dividend,  the  highest  permitted  by  the  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  therefore  if  the  contract  with  the  writer  had  remained 
he  would  have  realized  a good  profit,  and  the  price  of  gas 
ought  now  to  have  been  reduced  6d.  per  1,000  ft.  The 
gas  rental  of  the  Central  Company  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1871,  must  have  been  about  93,0007.  per  annum- 
adding  10  per  cent.,  the  usual  annual  increase,  and  we 
have  lor  the  present  time  a rental  of  about  103,000/. 

Taking  the  quantity  of  gas  required  to  supply  this  rental 
at  2s.  per  1,000  ft.,  viz. ; — Is.  9a.  for  the  gas  supplied  at 
tho  company’s  meters  in  accordance  with  the  New 
Central,  and  3d.  per  1,000  ft.  for  increasing  tho  illumi- 
nation six  candles  in  addition,  it  i3  evident  that  the 
price  of  gas  ought  now  to  be  reduced,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  last  and  most  improvident  act  of  the  Central  Gas 
Company,  which  would  not  only  have  effected  a saving  of 
20,000/.  to  the  consumers  supplied  by  the  Central,  but  tho 
gas  would  have  been  of  a purer  quality,  and  of  an  illumi- 
nating power  equal,  as  sliown  by  the  present  mode  of 
testing,  to  twenty  candles." 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Croll’s  paper,  he  said  : — “ As 
regarded  the  general  question  altogether,  he  had 
no  desire  to  say  one  single  word  in  reference  to 
gas  companies  generally,  but  only  wished  to  put 
on  record  the  connexion  which  he  had  had  with 
the  promotion  of  the  Central  Gas  Company,  as 
it  had  now  ceased  to  exist.  The  result  of  the 


future  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  to 
whom  the  title  and  property  really  belonged. 


CROWN  RIGHTS  AND  THE  BUILDING 
ACT. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  on  Friday  in  last  week,  the  superintend- 
ing architect  stated  that  during  the  recess  it  was 
found  that  a building  was  in  course  of  erection  in 
Whitehall-gardens,  beyond  the  line  of  frontage  of 
Gvvydyr  House.  A letter  was  therefore  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
calling  attention  to  tho  13th  sec.  of  the  “ Local 
Management  Act,”  1862,  and  the  necessity  of 
an  application  to  this  Board  for  consent.  The 
secretary  replied  that  the  matter  had  been 
referred  to  the  Office  of  Works,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence of  that  office  pleaded  that  the  6th  sec. 
of  the  Building  Act  exempted  Crown  buildings. 
The  solicitor  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  took  the 
contrary  view,  and  held  that  the  Office  of  Works 
had  no  right  to  go  beyond  the  general  line  of 
frontage  in  any  street.  After  a brief  discussion, 
in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
matter  was  of  importance,  and  should  be 
definitely  settled,  the  solicitor  was  empowered 
to  take  such  steps  as  he  might  consider 
necessary. 


ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT 
CENTRAL  GAS  COMPANY. 

A paper  on  this  subject  has  been  read  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  A.  Angus  Croll,  who  was 
the  mainspring  of  the  Great  Central  Gas  Com- 
pany ; but  in  dwelling  on  what  he  did  to  help 
the  breaking-up  of  the  metropolitan  gas  mono- 
poly, he  forgets  or  fails  to  allude  to  the  primary 
force  which  not  only  destroyed  gas  monopoly  in 
the  metropolis,  but  in  many  other  places  through- 
out the  country,  and  reduced  the  prices  on  an 
average  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.,  while  it 
raised  the  dividends  of  the  gas  companies,  as 
always  predicted,  in  fair  proportion  to  the  reduc- 
tions in  price.  The  Builder, — which  tho  first 
gas  journal,  (a  creation  of  the  Builder's,  as  an 
opponent),  characterised  as  “the  monopolist  of 
incendiary  gas  intelligence,” — alone  did  all  this 
work,  by  its  articles,  continued  for  years,  on 
“ The  Gas  Movement ;”  and  Mr.  Croll’s  origina- 
tion of  the  Central  Gas  Company  was  just  one  of 
the  innumerable  results  of  that  movement. 

In  reference  to  the  later  history  of  the  Central 
Gas  Company,  Mr.  Croll  says : — 

“ It  is  with  great  pain  and  reluctance  that  I proceed  to 
speak  of  tho  subsequent  history  of  the  company.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  glance  nt  it  in  a sentence  or  two. 
The  embezzlement  of  70,000/.  by  one  of  tho  clerks  of  the 
company  a few  years  ago  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  empire,  and  the  disastrous  Wood-street  fire  in- 
volved them  in  a loss  of  30,000/.  Thus,  from  these  two 
circumstances  alone  a sum  of  100,000/.  has  been  lost  to 


companies  opposed  it  at  first,  saying  it  was 
impossible  to  sell  gas  for  less  than  7s.  per  1,000  ft., 
they  were  now  selling  it  at  4s.,  and  getting  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent.  Mr.  Chubb  (who  is 
secretary  of  the  Imperial  Gas  Company)  shook 
his  head,  but  Mr.  Chubb’s  company  derived  a 
larger  amount  now  than  it  did  before,  and  at 
the  same  time  supplied  gas  to  the  public  at 
3s.  8d.,  instead  of  7s.  Looking  at  all  these 
facts,  he  did  not  think  he  need  be  ashamed  of 
the  action  he  had  taken  in  the  matter.” 

We  are  certainly  not  ashamed  of  the  part  ive 
took  in  the  matter. 


EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

As  the  question  of  strikes  and  the  relations  of 
employers  and  operatives  is  occupying  so  much 
attention,  Mr.  John  Smedley,  the  principal  of  a 
well-known  and  very  old-established  firm  at 
Matlock,  sends  us  particulars  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. He  says  : — We  have  never  had  a strike, 
or  any  disagreement  with  our  hands  in  my  time, 
nor  in  my  father’s  or  grandfather’s  time.  Wo 
have  been  engaged  in  spinning  and  manufacturing 
long  before  the  commencement  of  this  century. 
My  ancestor’s  idea  was,  that  those  who  rode 
inside  the  coach  should  make  those  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  who  are  compelled,  from  the 
mere  accident  of  birth,  to  ride  outside.  Mr. 
Smedley  then  enters  into  particulars  as  to 
arrangements  for  preparing  refreshments  and 
meals  at  the  option  and  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the 
operatives,  and  as  to  other  conveniences  at  the 
cost  of  the  firm,  such  as  soap  and  towels  for 
washing,  which  is  done  in  the  time  of  the  firm, 
and  so  on ; and  he  thus  continues  : — 

“Many  years  ago  I bad  to  follow  the  changes  con- 
stantly going  on  in  manufacturing  and  go  into  a class  of 
goods  more  in  general  demand,  in  which,  of  course,  we 
find  keen  competition  ; but  that  did  not  induce  me  to  try 
to  alter  the  policy  towards  the  workpeople,  and  I have 
still  found  it  the  most  profitable  to  keep  to  our  plans  in 
trying  to  make  them  as  efficient  as  possible  for  the  work 
they  have  to  do.  I believe  the  present  disagreements 
between  employers  and  employed  is  the  long  neglect  of 
consideration  for  the  workers,  and  the  want  of  sympathy 
and  personal  knowledge  and  intercourse  with  them,  and 
now,  like  a neglected  family,  it  is  bringing  its  natural  and 
inevitable  results,  and  till  this  is  altered  masters  may  meet 
and  pass  resolutions  just  as'  effective  as  if  they  passed  ono 
that  there  should  be  fine  weather  for  the  next  three 
months.” 

Amongst  other  arrangements,  Mr.  Smedley 
says  : — “ We  keep  a supply  of  dry  stockings  for 
those  women  to  put  on  who  come  from  a dis- 
tance and  get  their  feet  wet,  and  every  over- 
looker has  a stock  of  mackintosh  petticoats  to 
lend  the  women  going  a distance  on  a wet  night. 
When  I go  amongst  them  all  recognise  me,  and 
it  is  always  a pleasure  to  go  through  the  mill.  I 

ish  I could  make  their  lot  easier,  for  with  all 
we  can  do  factory  life  is  a hard  one.  ...  It  is  a 
sad  state  of  thingB  when  masters  have  to  com- 
bine against  the  hands  and  the  hands  against  the 
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employers  : it  has  just  the  same  effect  as  parents 
combining  against  their  children  and  the  chil- 
dren against  their  parents.  If  the  children  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  be,  it  is  very  certain  to 
be  the  parents’  fault  in  not  gaining  their  affec- 
tions and.  confidence.” 


RENFREW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

Crowds  of  persons,  including  Freemasons, 
Good  Templars,  Odd-Fellows,  Foresters,  Knights 
of  Malta,  and  all  sorts  of  associated  bodies  met 
together  in  Renfrew  on  the  13th  inst.  to  lay  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  Municipal  Buildings 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lamb,  architect,  of  Paisley. 
The  style  adopted  for  the  building  is  a free 
adaptation  of  foreign  modern  Gothic,  with  a 
colouring  of  Scottish  baronial.  The  principal 
front,  towards  Hairst-street,  presents  a facade 
70  ft.  in  length,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a 
tower  at  the  north-east  corner  21  ft.  square. 
It  is  finished  at  the  angles  with  large  corbelled 
turrets,  awfully  out  of  place,  notwithstanding 
the  locality,  and  rises  to  a height  of  105  ft.  to 
the  platform  of  its  lofty  roof,  finished  with  orna- 
mental cresting  and  finials.  About  80  ft.  from 
the  level  of  the  pavement,  and  between  the 
turrets  of  tower,  are  balconies  entered  by  four 
doors  from  the  prospect  room.  In  the  centre  of 
the  elevation  to  Haii’st-street  is  a balcony,  from 
which  the  public  in  the  square  can  be  addressed 
on  the  occasion  of  open-air  public  meetings  at 
election  and  other  times.  The  walls  of  the 
building  are  built  in  random  rubble.  On  the  en- 
trance floor,  entering  from  Hairst-street,  there 
is  the  chamberlain’s  office,  a bank  office,  and 
private  room ; and  entering  from  Fulbar-street 
there  aro  the  town  clerk's  public  and  private 
offices.  The  council  chambers  are  also  on  this 
floor,  39  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  wide,  entered  from  a 
corridor.  From  this  oorridor,  and  also  from 
Dunlop-street,  the  police  office,  superintendent’s 
and  witnesses’  rooms  are  entered,  and  these  are 
furnished  with  cells,  strong-rooms,  &c.  The 
public-hall  is  on  the  first  floor,  is  65  ft.  long  and 
41  ft.  wide,  and  will  be  seated  for  about  800 
people. 

The  construction  of  the  building  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Chas.  Henderson ; and 
the  following  are  the  names  of  those  trades- 
men whose  offers  up  to  this  time  have  been 
accepted : — Masonry,  J.  Drysdale  & Son, 
Glasgow;  joiner  work,  Mr.  Wallace,  Paisley ; 
slater  work,  John  Robertson  & Son,  Johnstone  ; 
plumber  work,  John  Morrison,  Paisley;  plaster 
work,  John  Brown,  Greenock ; iron  girders, 
John  Stewart  & Son,  Irvine ; miscellaneous  iron- 
work, Alex.  Pottie,  Renfrew. 


THE  KING’S  SCHOOL,  SHERBOENE. 

This  school,  which  was  originally  founded  by 
Edward  VI.,  has  been  lately  reconstituted  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  it  being  intended  that 
it  should  be  the  chief  school  of  the  West  of 
England,  and  number  between  300  and  100 
boys.  For  this  purpose,  large  building  works 
will  have  to  be  undertaken,  including  either  the 
building  of  a new  chapel  or  enlarging  very 
much  the  present  one,  which  was  a portion  of 
the  old  Abbey  buildings,  restored  and  enlarged 
by  the  late  Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter.  There  are 
also  in  contemplation  a large  schoolroom, 
library,  and  governor’s  room ; study  buildings, 
class-rooms,  laboratory,  and  scientific  lecture- 
rooms  ; masters’  houses,  with  dormitories ; 
besides  a swimming-bath,  covered  fives-court 
and  workshops.  Instructions  have  been  given 
to  the  architects,  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter,  to 
report  on  and  prepare  alternative  schemes  for 
the  consideration  of  the  governors. 


This  plan,  drawn  by  Messrs.  Gay  & Bai’tram 
Payton,  of  Bradford,  is  placed  first — premium, 
251.  The  second,  101.,  is  given  to  Mr.  T.  W. 
Helliwell’s  plans.  The  third,  51.,  is  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Holtum  & Connor,  of  Dewsbury. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — A public  meeting  of  carpenters  and 
joiners  has  been  held  at  Wilcox’s  Assembly 
Rooms,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  for  adopting 
measures  in  furtherance  of  the  nine-hours  move- 
ment. Mr.  Sadler,  having  been  voted  to  the 
chair,  stated  that  a memorial  had  been  presented 
to  the  master  builders,  asking  that  the  hours  of 
labour  be  reduced  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per 
day,  and  that  the  wages  be  increased  to  the 
extent  of  Id.  per  hour.  The  result  of  that  would 
be  that,  making  allowance  for  the  Saturday 
half-holiday,  the  hours  of  labour  w'ould  be  51 
per  week,  and  the  wages  would  be  11.  18s.  3d. 
per  week.  A resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
approving  of  the  course  the  delegates  had 
adopted. 

Maidstone.  — A meeting  of  bricklayers  and 
carpenters  has  been  held  at  the  Sun  Inn,  High- 
street,  Maidstone,  Mr.  Tomlin  occupying  the 
chair  and  Mr.  Horscroft  the  vice-chair,  to  receive 
the  reply  of  the  employers,  after  a conference 
wit  h the  deputation  of  workmen  held  in  the  week 
previous.  The  reply  stated  that  at  a meeting  of 
the  master  builders  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : — 

“Firstly,  ‘That  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July  the 
standard  wages  of  bricklayers  and  carpenters  of  this  town 
be  0!,d.  per  hour.’  Secondly,  ‘ The  full  time  of  565  hours 
to  commence  on  the  second  Monday  in  February  and 
terminate  the  second  Monday  in  November,  and  that  the 
short  time  of  504  hours  commence  on  the  second  Monday 
in  November  and  terminate  the  second  Monday  in 
February,  beginning  at  7.30  a.m.,  having  breakfast  pre- 
vious to  commencing,  and  a half-hour  only  to  dinner.’ 
Lastly,  ‘ That  all  other  existing  regulations  remain  un- 
altered.”' 

After  some  discussion,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  which  was  directed  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  employers,  after  which  the  meeting 
terminated : — 

“ That  this  meeting,  having  heard  the  offer  made  by  the 
employers  to  their  memorial  and  code  of  working  rules 
after  the  conference  with  the  deputation,  think  it  a step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  that  it  is  still  most  unsatisfactory, 
years  ago  a struggle  of  six  weeks’  duration  w»= 


BRIGHOUSE  CEMETERY  COMPETITION. 

The  designs  submitted  have  been  exhibited. 
The  local  Board  expressed  their  approval  of  tho 
style  of  thePontefract  cemetery  chapelsgenerally; 
and  they  also  stipulated  that  premiums  would 
be  given  for  the  three  best  plans,  the  cost  of 
erection  not  to  exceed  2,000f.  The  three  chosen  as 
the  best  have  each  a spire  rising  from  the  centre. 
In  one  a mortuary  chapel  is  annexed,  so  that  the 
bier  would  not  need  to  be  taken  into  the  chapel 
proper  at  all,  and  in  the  chapel  a mirror  is  shown, 
so  arranged  that  the  bier  could  be  seen  by  the 
mourners  in  the  chapel  during  the  burial  service. 
This  plan  is  much  approved  by  the  Board,  but 
it  is  considered  that  the  building,  as  shown, 
could  not  be  erected  for  the  sum  stipulated. 


offer,  and  this  meeting  could  not  think  of  accepting 
any  sum  less  than  7d.  per  hour  all  the  year  through  ; 
ol’ hours  to  constitute  a week’s  work  from  the  second 
Monday  in  February  to  the  second  Monday  jn  November, 
and  504  hours  from  the  second  Monday  in  November  to 
the  second  Monday  in  February.  And,  further,  this 
meeting  declines  to’deviate  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
code  of  working  rules.’’ 

Birmingham. — The  question  of  increased  pay 
has  been  discussed  by  the  arbitration  board,  and 
ultimately  the  question  was  left  to  Mr.  Kettle, 
ho  decided  that,  considering  the  position  of  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  and  the  advance  of  the 
wages  of  skilled  labourers,  an  advance  of  10  per 
cent,  should  be  granted.  He  therefore  fixed  the 
pay  of  carpenters  and  joiners  and  plasterers  at 
7d.  per  hour  up  to  September,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  7*d.  The  labourers  he  decided 
should  be  paid  4Jd.  per  hour  throughout  the 
year. 

Altrincham. — A strike  of  painters  at  Altrin- 
cham and  Bowden  lias  come  to  an  end,  the 
masters  acoeding  to  the  demands  of  the  men  for 
an  advance  of  wages  from  6 id.  to  7d.  per  hour, 
and  a reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  from  58 
to  54-i  per  week.  Several  minor  propositions  on 
the  part  of  the  masters  with  regard  to  the  work- 
ing rules  have  been  accepted  by  the  men. 

Newcastle. — When  the  late  strike  at  Newcastle 
for  nine  hours  was  settled,  it  was  agreed  that 
overtime  should  not  count  until  the  whole  of  the 
54  hours  had  been  worked.  The  workmen  were 
dissatisfied  with  this,  and  the  dissatisfaction  has 
been  greatly  increased,  and  the  delegates  of  the 
Nine-hours  League  have  agreed  to  call  a meet- 
ing, at  which  a resolution  will  be  submitted 
asking  a conference  with  the  employers  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  a revision  of  overtime.  The 
workmen  want  each  day’s  overtime  to  count  for 
itself.  Trade  is  busy,  audit  is  feared  the  matter 
may  not  be  easily  settled. 

Cockermouth. — The  joiners  of  Cockermouth 
have  struck  work,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  masters  to  grant  them  an  increase  of 
wages  amounting  to  2s.  per  week,  in  addition  to 
adopting  the  nine-honrs  system.  Since  then  a 
compromise  has  been  effected  to  adopt  the  nine- 
horn’s  system,  the  men  withdrawing  the  proposal 
for  an  increase  of  wages.  On  this  understand- 
ing the  men  have  resumed  their  employment. 


Barrow. — The  painters  in  Barrow  have  struck 
for  an  advance  of  wages.  The  men  some  months 
ago  gave  the  masters  notice  that  on  and  after 
the  1st  of  April  the  sum  of  7d.  an  hour  would 
be  demanded, — tho  working  hours  to  be  fifty- 
four  per  week.  On  the  1st  of  this  month  no 
arrangement  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  men 
granted  another  week  to  enable  a decision  to  bo 
made.  At  the  expiration  of  the  week  the 
masters  made  an  offer  of  G^d.  per  hour,  but  this 
the  men  refused.  After  consideration,  the  work- 
men agreed  to  accept  6id.  With  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  of  the  masters,  the  6£d.  was 
refused,  and  the  result  was  that  between  forty 
and  fifty  men  have  struck.  Hitherto  the  painters 
have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  26s.  per  week. 

Dumfries. — The  workmen  of  Messrs.  J.  Edgar 
& Sons,  Dumfries,  who  struck  work  on  account 
of  slaters  being  employed  to  point  the  inter- 
stices in  the  courses  of  the  walls,  have  removed 
their  tools.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  masons 
in  the  employment  of  Mr.  James  Halliday,  at 
Cowhill  Mansion,  and  at  Sir  James  Anderson’s 
new  villa  at  Dumfries,  struck  for  slaters  being 
employed  pointing  the  walls  at  Cowhill.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  quite  common  to  employ  slaters  for 
that  purpose,  as  masons  will  not  work  on  a 
hanging  scaffold  beyond  a certain  height. 

Edinburgh. — After  a struggle  of  six  weeks* 
the  marble  masons  of  Edinburgh  havo  gained 
their  demands, — tho  fifty-one  hours  limit,  with 
the  same  weekly  wages. 

Arbitration  and  Compensation  for  Injuries. — 
We  read  in  a Leeds  contemporary  that  Mr. 
Mundella  is  about  to  introduce  a Bill  “ to  make 
further  provision  for  arbitration  between  masters 
and  workmen.”  The  Bill  is  being  drafted-  by 
Mr.  Wright,  barrister,  and  Mr.  George  Howell, 
who  is  acting  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes. 
A Bill  is  also  in  preparation  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  giving  compensation 
to  workmen  who  may  be  injured,  whilst  per- 
forming their  duties,  through  the  negligence  of 
their  employers  in  failing  to  take  proper  pre- 
cautions for  their  safety. 

Berlin. — The  master  builders  and  carpenters 
of  Berlin  have  issued  a notice  stating  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  journeymen  carpenters  not 
having  relinquished  their  strikes  against  parti- 
cular masters,  notwithstanding  the  warning 
against  that  course  of  action  already  published, 
they  have  determined  to  discharge  all  journey- 
men carpenters,  and  to  close  their  workshops. 


LONDON  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

Sib, — I am  instructed  by  the  committee  of  the  Car- 
penters’ and  Joiners’  Nine  Hours  Movement  to  forward  you 
a copy  of  a resolution  passed  at  a general  delegate  meeting 
on  Saturday  evening  last,  at  the  committee-rooms,  Brown 
Bear,  Bloomsburv,  for  insertion  in  your  valuable  paper. 
It  was  passed  after  hearing  a second  letter  read  from  the 
secretary  of  tho  Master  Builders  Society,  stating  that 
they  think  all  further  discussion  on  the  subject  is  unneces- 
sary, and  therefore  decline  to  receive  a deputation  from 
the  carpenters  and  joiners,  giving  as  a reason  that,  they 
have  already  received  a deputation  from  the  Masons' 
Society,  and  that  we  are  to  take  it  as  actually  a deputation 
from  our  own  body,  which  is  absurd,  and  in  our  (the 
delegates')  idea  no  answer  at  all  to  our  reply  to  their 
first  letter,  which  was  also  a refusal  to  receive  a 
deputation  or  meet  us  in  any  way  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  nine  hours,  and  if  possible  to  bring  the  matter  to 
an  amicable  settlement  without  having  to  take  more 
serious  action  in  order  to  gain  our  object;  for  tho  men 
are  determined  to  stand  by  the  principles  contained  in  the 
memorial,  and  the  responsibility  will  lie  with  the  em- 
ployers, and  not  with  the  men,  if  a strike  takes  place,  and 
which  very  likely  might  have  easily  been  avoided,  had 
they  condescended  to  meet  us.  There  have  been  several 
large  and  influential  meetings  held,  at  whieh  resolutions 
approving  the  course  taken  by  the  delegates  have  been 
unanimously  passed,  and  for  supporting  them  in  bringing 
the  movement  to  a successful  issue. 

Copy  of  resolution  passed  April  20th,  1872 : — “ Resolved, 
that  no  overtime  be  worked  until  the  nine-hours  move- 
ment is  settled  ; nud  should  any  man,  or  number  of  men, 
be  discharged  through  it,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support 
them.  Chas.  Matkin,  Secretary. 


THE  NEW  WORKS  ON  THE  EAST 
LONDON  RAILWAY. 

The  East  London  Railway  Company  have 
just  commenced  the  extension  of  their  line  from 
Wapping  to  the  Shadwell  Station  of  the  Black- 
wall  Railway,  which  will  place  tho  company’s 
line  in  communication  with  all  parts  of  London 
north  of  the  Thames.  The  works  will  necessi- 
tate the  difficult  engineering  task  of  passing 
under  the  London  Docks,  the  routo  being 
through  the  St.  Katherine’s  Dock  basin,  which 
will  connect  the  company’s  intended  northern 
lines  with  their  present  southern  system,  vi& 
the  Thames  Tunnel.  When  the  new  works  just 
commenced  are  completed,  the  company  will  not 
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only  Lave  obtained  railway  communication  as 
far  as  Shadwell,  but  by  means  of  an  exchange 
station  which  they  intend  to  erect,  they  will 
also  have  access  to  the  Fenchurch-street  station 
of  the  Blackwall  line.  The  passage  through  the 
docks  will  not  only  be  an  unusually  heavy  piece 
of  work,  but  also  by  far  the  most  expensive 
portion  of  the  entire  undertaking,  as,  indepen- 
dently of  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  itself,  the 
dock  company  have  power  to  charge  the  railway 
company  120,0001.  for  the  privilege  of  their  line 
being  allowed  to  pass  under  the  docks.  The 
line  was  intended  to  pass  under  the  docks  by  a 
tunnel,  at  a deep  low  level,  so  as  not  to  impede 
the  dock  traffic ; but  in  consequence  of  the  dock 
company  not  consenting  to  the  railway  company 
tunnelling  under  them  at  a lower  depth,  the 
railway  company  have  been  compelled  to  fall 
back  upon  the  old  plan  of  constructing  the  rail- 
way through  the  docks  in  a coffer-dam  ; and  wo 
understand  that  it  is  probable  that  the  com- 
pany  will  have  to  execute  this  portion  of  the 
work  themselves,  under  the  direction  and  advice 
of  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  their  engineer,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  contractor  from  possible  penalties. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  extension  is  270,0001., 
the  whole  of  which  has  just  been  raised  by  the 
recent  debenture  issues.  On  the  completion  of 
the  new  line,  a new  and  commodious  station  is 
intended  to  be  erected  at  Wapping,  in  lieu  of 
the  present  temporary  structure.  It  is  intended 
to  carry  the  line  still  farther,  from  Shadwell  to 
Whitechapel,  where  it  will  join  the  Metropolitan 
extension  of  the  Great  Eastern  line  now  in  pro- 
gress ; thus  giving  the  East  London  Company 
direct  access  to  the  intended  main  terminus 
station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Company  in  Liver- 
pool-street.  It  is  fully  expected  that  the  works 
on  this  section  will  very  shortly  be  commenced, 
and  proceeded  -with  simultaneously  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  under  the  docks  to  Shadwell. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS 

AND  TIIE  SHORTENING  OF  THE  HOURS 
OF  LABOUR. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  builders’  clerks 
of  Manchester  and  neighbourhood,  held  at 
the  Hare  and  Hounds  Hotel,  Shudehill,  at 
which  most  of  the  principal  building  firm 3 
in  the  district  were  represented,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  following  memorial  for  shorten- 
ing the  hours  of  labour  bo  presented  to  the 
Master  Builders’  Association  “ Your  memo- 
rialists most  respectfully  bring  this  before  you 
with  confidence,  knowing  the  kindly  feeling  at 
present  existing  between  employer  and  employed. 
That  we  have  good  grounds  to  complain  of  the 
long  hours  now  made  in  the  builders’  offices  of 
■this  city  and  neighbourhood  we  think  you  will 
allow.  On  comparing  our  hours  with  those  of 
the  clerks  in  engineers',  merchants’,  and  other 
offices,  we  find  that  we  are  engaged  from  three 
to  four  hours  per  day  longer,  and  at  books  and 
calculations  that  for  technicalities  and  intricacies 
are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  other  profession. 
Wc  are  also  employed  longer  hours  than  any  of 
the  tradesmen  or  labourers  connected  with  the 
building  trade,  and  at  a sedentary  occupation 
which  it  is  well  known  is  anything  but  conducive 
to  health.  We  beg,  therefore,  that  our  hours 
may  now  be  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  with 
the  usual  interval  for  dinner,  so  that  we  may 
have  greater  facilities  for  mental  and  physical 
improvement.  We  feel  assured  that  your  inte- 
rests will  not  suffer,  as,  from  the  increased 
energy  which  must  follow  such  a concession,  we 
shall  then  be  better  able  to  perform  our  several 
duties,  and  the  good  feeling  existing  will  be 
greatly  strengthened.” 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  THE  VIRGIN, 
CROWN  STREET,  SOHO. 

Tiie  first  stone  of  the  new  chancel  of  this 
■church  was  laid  on  April  the  17th  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Liddon.  The  chancel  stands  on  ground 
lately  occupied  by  mean  houses  at  the  east  end 
i of  the  church,  and  adjoins  the  new  clergy  house. 

. e present  nave  has  no  architectural  merit,  but 
i is  interesting  as  having  been  formerly  a Greek 
church.  It  has  been,  however,  much  altered 
and  widened  when  used  as  a Dissenting  chapel. 
It  is  intended  ultimately  to  take  the  whole  down, 
and  the  new  chancel  is  designed  on  a scale  to 
harmonise  with  the  design  of  the  future  nave. 
The  site,  though  broad,  is  not  long,  and  being 
l Bituated  in  a crowded  and  confined  street, 
the  church  has  been  designed  by  the  archi- 


tects, Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter,  on  a 
large  scale  as  regards  height  and  width.  The 
chancel  is  of  two  bays,  with  windows  on  the 
south,  and  with  the  east  end  facing  Crown- 
street.  It  is  groined  in  sexpartite  groining, 
with  stone  ribs  and  red  brick  vaulting.  This  is 
supported  by  massive  buttresses,  terminated 
above  the  pax-apet  by  gablets.  The  side  walls 
are  relieved  of  all  weight  by  heavy  arches 
inside  and  out  from  one  buttress  to  the  other, 
and  are  placed  midway,  these  forming  deep 
recesses  on  both  sides.  The  windows  are 
coupled  lancets,  with  cusped  circle  over.  The 
clear  width  inside  between  the  buttresses  is 
29  ft.,  and  between  the  walls  36  ft.  The  height 
from  the  nave  floor  to  the  groining  is  60  ft.  j to 
the  top  of  the  gable  from  the  pavement,  85  ft. 
The  east  wall  has  five  cusped  lancets,  with  a 
rose  over  in  the  gable.  The  whole  will  be  built 
of  i*ed  brick  inside  and  outside,  with  stone  dres- 
sings sparingly  used.  There  will  be  twelve 
steps  to  the  altar,  over  which  there  will  be  a 
magnificent  baldacchino ; but  no  fittings  are  at 
present  in  hand.  On  the  north  side  is  a small 
window  into  the  chancel  from  the  oratory  of  the 
clergy  house.  The  nave  will  be  of  equal  height 
with  a north  aisle. 

Designs  for  the  new  schools  on  the  north 
of  the  clergy  house  and  church  are  being  pre- 
pared  by  the  same  architects. 

For  the  chancel  works  Messrs.  Gibson,  Bros., 
of  Southall,  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr. 
Boulden  is  tiie  clerk  of  works. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON. 

The  first  series  of  competitive  designs, — viz., 
those  for  the  Johnson-street,  Stepney,  group  of 
schools, — were  delivered  on  the  16th  of  April. 
The  buildings  are  to  accommodate  1,080  boys, 
girls,  and  infants.  The  schools  for  the  boys  and 
girls  are  required  by  the  conditions  to  be  designed 
on  the  system  of  class-room  division,  with  a large 
general  hall,  in  which  both  boys  and  girls  will 
assemble  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  school, 
and  for  singing  lessons,  drill,  and  other  purposes. 
We  gave  a list  of  the  architects  invited  in  a late 
number,  but  some  of  them  declined  the  competi- 
tion. Messrs.  T.  R.  Smith,  J.  W.  Newman, 
Jarvis  & Son,  and  Arthur  & C.  Harston  are 
amongst  those  who  have  sent  in  designs. 

The  Board  has  confirmed  the  provisional  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  Mr.  Robson,  on  behalf 
of  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Macey,  for  the  purchase 
of  some  freehold  land  near  the  Temple  Station, 
as  a site  for  their  offices.  The  price  is  to  be 
fixed  by  arbitrators, — viz.,  Mr.  Clark  (Messrs. 
Farebrother,  Clark,  & Co.),  Mr.  Currey,  and 
Mr.  I’ Anson. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Derby. — At  a meeting  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  tenders  for  the  erection  of  Gerard- 
street  School  were  considered.  The  following 
were  the  estimates  Bent  in: — Mr.  Bridgart, 
2,895k ; Mr.  Dusautoy,  2,950k  ; Mr.  Woodiwiss, 
3,235k ; Mr.  W.  Slater,  3,090k  It  was  resolved 
to  recommend  the  Board  to  accept  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Bridgart,  which  was  the  lowest.  The 
committee  further  recommended  the  Board  to 
ask  the  Department  to  sanction  the  borrowing  of 
4,500k  from  the  Public  Works  Commissioners, 
repayable  during  a term  of  fifty  years.  The 
loan  was  for  the  following  items : — 2,895k  for 
building;  250 k,  estimated  cost  of  desks  and 
fittings  ; 730 k,  cost  of  land  ; 150k,  commission  ; 
law  charges  unknown.  These  recommendations 
of  the  committee  were  agreed  to  by  the  Board. 

Dewsbury. — The  Dewsbury  School  Board  met 
to  examine  the  plans  sent  in  by  competing  archi- 
tects for  the  three  School  Board  schools  intended 
to  be  erected  at  Dewsbuxy  Moor,  Boothroyd,  and 
Springfield.  The  plans  selected  were  by  Messrs. 
Holtum  & Connor,  of  Dewsbury,  architects. 


ST.  LUKE’S  CHURCH,  LOWER  NORWOOD. 

This  church,  after  having  been  closed  for 
eighteen  months,  undergoing  a complete  internal 
reconstruction,  was  re-opened  on  Sunday  last, 
when  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  preached  to  a 
large  congregation.  The  church,  which  was 
originally  opened  in  1825,  was  constructed  to 
seat  1,412  persons,  688  being  free  seats.  The 
cost  of  the  church  was  12,387k  It  is  stated 
that  the  accommodation  in  the  church,  as  recon- 
structed, instead  of  being  increased,  is  much 
curtailed,  the  total  number  of  seats  being  only 


1,100,  according  to  the  architect’s  plan.  As  a 
rule,  church  alterations  and  improvements  are 
usually  accompanied  by  increased  accommoda- 
tion ; but  in  the  case  of  the  reconstruction  of 
this  church  the  rule  has  been  reversed. 


THE  BUILDING  FOR  OFFICIAL  BODIES. 

It  has  been  stated  officially  that  the  building 
proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, for  the  accommodation  of  the  School 
Board,  is  also  to  accommodate  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Asylums  Board.  If 
this  arrangement  be  carried  out  the  present 
habitat  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
may  come  into  the  market,  and  might  be  made 
to  seiwo  the  purpose  of  several  of  the  scientific 
and  other  societies  who  are  seeking  appropriate 
accommodation,  with  one  large  meeting-room, 
to  be  used  jointly. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE, 

MUSEUM,  AND  ART  GALLERY,  AT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

Tiie  new  school  of  science  and  the  new 
museum  and  art  gallery  at  the  rear  of  the 
Hartley  Hall,  Southampton,  are  just  being  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  J.  Crook,  the  contractor.  The 
school  is  approached  from  the  vestibule  of  the 
Hartley  by  a long  corridor  on  the  south  side. 
There  are  two  class-rooms  of  about  20  ft.  by 
16  ft.  6 in.,  and  16  ft.  high,  and  a large  drawing- 
class  room  32  ft.  by  16  ft.  6 in.,  and  16  ft.  high, 
with  a small  room  over  the  lavatoiy  for  the  use 
of  the  ma8tei\  The  art  gallery  and  museum  are 
connected  with  the  science  schools  on  the  south, 
and  the  art  school  on  the  north,  and  approached 
by  a temporary  passage  on  the  west  between  the 
Hartley  Hall  and  the  new  buildings.  There  are 
two  large  rooms  of  about  42  ft.  by  20  ft.  wide, 
and  about  18  ft.  high,  with  a connecting  door 
both  to  the  science  school  and  the  school  of  art. 
They  are  lighted  from  the  roof,  with  a glass 
counter-light  in  the  centre  of  the  coved  ceilings, 
which  are  moulded  and  panelled.  The  large  cir- 
cular-headed Bwing  doors  are  filled  in  with  em- 
bossed plate-glass  panels.  The  gas-fittings  are 
three  large  brass  starlights  in  each  room,  and 
the  ventilation  has  been  studied  and  provided 
for  by  Mr.  Lemon,  the  surveyor  to  the  Corpox'a- 
tion,  from  whose  designs  and  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Crook.  The  science  classes  will  shortly  com- 
mence their  studies  in  the  new  rooms. 


SALTING  OF  PARIAN. 

The  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  suggested  brushing 
the  crystals  of  saltpetre  off  the  walls  as  fast  as 
they  appeared,  and  so  remedying  the  evil  com- 
plained of  by  “ J.  S.”  The  crystals  are  l-eab- 
sorbed  in  damp  weather  if  allowed  to  remain  upon 
the  surface,  and  crop  out  again  when  the  air  is 
dry  ; but  if  removed  as  they  appear  in  the  solid 
state,  the  supply,  of  course,  ultimately  fails,  and 
the  desired  end  is  attained. 


Sir, — I have  used  Parian  cement  continually, 
and  have  found  it  answer  exceedingly  well ; but 
last  autumn  I cemented  some  internal  walls 
with  it,  and  the  paint  applied  is  now  pei'fectly 
destroyed.  A part  of  it  has  salted,  as  your  coire- 
spondent  remarks ; a portion  has  so  destroyed 
the  paint  that  it  has  become  a mere  powder ; and 
a part  has  apparently  separated  the  oil  from  the 
paint,  the  former  running  down  in  small  streams. 
To  add  to  the  annoyance,  a most  disagreeable 
smell  is  emitted. 

I should  be  obliged  if  any  of  your,  correspon- 
dents can  account  for  this,  and  suggest  a 
remedy.  Architect. 


COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — The  latest  proceeding  of  the  “Decora- 
tion Committee”  does  not  augur  well  for  the 
success  of  this  undertaking.  The  members  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  appoint  a consulting 
architect  who  should  advise  them  upon,  and 
therefore,  to  a certain  extent,  control,  Mr. 
Penrose’s  design.  The  least  to  be  expected  was 
that  an  architect  who  had  had  great  experience 
in  classic  work  would  have  been  chosen,  instead 
of  which  one  has  been  appointed  whose  spdcialitd 
is  Gothic  of  the  severest  type. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a speech  made 
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at  a meeting  held  during  the  recent  Conference  of 
architects  : — “ Nobody  ever  heard  me,  or  the 
school  with  which  I happen  to  be  identified,  say 
a word  against  Greek  arcliitecture ; but  we  have 
fought,  and  will  fight,  against  the  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  abominations.”  Mr.  Burges  understands 
Gothic  architecture,  but,  holding  such  opinions 
as  the  above,  is  he  the  man  who  should  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  completing  St.  Paul’s,  “ in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  ” ? Is  it  true  they  manage  these  things 
better  in  France  ? One  Anxious. 


FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Melbourne. — The  Corporation  have  had  an 
organ  built  in  London  suitable  to  their  town-hall. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  organ  which 
has  ever  left  Great  Britain.  Messrs.  Hill  & 
Son  were  the  builders.  The  organ  was  taken 
out  by  the  ship  Lammermuir,  and  is  being  put 
up  by  Mr.  Robert  Mackenzie,  who  has  in  charge 
its  erection.  The  erection  of  the  instrument  will 
take  six  to  eight  months,  principally  through  an 
error  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  organ  when 
the  hall  was  built.  It  was  supposed  that  it 
would  stand  on  a level  with  the  orchestra,  but 
instead  of  this  it  will  be  sunk  a depth  of  6 ft., 
and  a stand  is  being  made  for  it  which  will  rest 
on  iron  pillars  reaching  to  the  basement  of  the 
Town-hall.  The  hall  itself  is  63  ft.  high,  by  a 
width  of  74  ft.,  and  the  organ’s  dimensions  are, 
height,  46  ft. ; breadth,  52  ft.  6 in. ; with  a depth 
of  24  ft.  The  great  organ  has  seventeen  stops  ; 
the  choir  organ,  ten  ; the  swell  organ,  fourteen  ; 
and  the  solo  organ,  thirteen.  One  of  the  pipes 

is  large  enough  for  a man  to  pass  through. 

The  promoters  of  the  new  opera-house,  proposed 
to  be  erected  on  the  triangular  piece  of  land  in 
front  of  the  Model  Schools,  bounded  by  Albert- 
street  on  the  one  side,  and  Nicholson  and  Spring- 
streets  on  the  others,  have  been  active  of  late, 
although  their  movements  have  not  been  made 
public.  An  application  was  recently  made  to 
the  Minister  of  Lands  for  a grant  of  the  site  just 
mentioned  for  the  Academy  of  Music,  under 
which  title  the  opera-house  will  be  designated. 
Plans  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Grant,  showing  the 
various  elevations  of  the  proposed  building,  as 
also  the  interior,  which,  according  to  the  design, 
it  is  said,  will  vie  with  many  of  the  finest  edifices 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  having  several  tiers 
of  boxes,  and  a great  depth  of  stage.  The 
Minister  of  Lands  has  notified  to  the  promoters 
his  willingness  to  issue  them  a grant  of  the  site. 
The  proposal  is  to  build  the  opera-house  by  the 

formation  of  a company. The  Church  of  SS. 

Peter  and  Paul,  Emerald-hill,  of  which  the  Aus- 
tralian  Illustrated  Neivs  presents  a view,  is  de- 
signed in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  shows  a slight  mixture  of  French  ideas. 
The  plan  embraces  a nave,  25  ft.  wide,  termi- 
nated by  a polygonal  apse,  and  side  aisles,  12  ft. 
6 in.  wide  each,  a “ladie  chapel”  on  the  south- 
ern side  and  lesser  chapel  and  sacristy  on  the 
northern.  Two  projecting  porches,  one  on  either 
side,  give  access  to  the  aisles.  The  tower  stands 
at  the  north-west  angle,  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  spire,  terminating  with  a wrought-iron 
cross  at  an  elevation  of  110  ft.  The  tower  pro- 
jects about  8 ft.  beyond  the  west  gable,  which 
likewise  projects  about  the  same  distance  beyond 
the  south  aisle,  thus  obtaining  a broken  and  pic- 
turesque outline.  The  angle  formed  by  intersec- 
tion of  the  tower  and  nave  is  occupied  by 
circular  turret  stairs,  which  lead  to  the  organ - 
gallery  and  upper  floors  of  the  tower.  The 
organ-gallery  extends  the  entire  width  of  the 
nave.  A large  wheel- window  of  elaborate  design 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  west  gable.  Irregular- 
coursed  bluestone  ashlar  has  been  used  for  the 
general  construction,  the  base  strings  and 
weatherings  being  dressed.  The  bracing  of  the 
different  windows  has  been  executed  in  pressed 
cement.  The  total  internal  length  will  be  about 
120  ft.  by  a width  of  54  ft.,  and  the  height  to  the 
ridge  is  50  ft.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building 
complete  is  about  9,500?.,  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  nearly  1,100  persons ; but  at  present  only 
so  much  as  will  accommodate  600'people  has  been 
built,  involving  an  expenditure  of  about  4,500?. 

A new  Welsh  Presbyterian  or  Calvinistic 

Methodist  Church  has  been  opened  for  divine 
worship  in  Latrobe-street,  Melbourne.  It  was 
designed  by  Messrs.  Crouch  & Wilson,  and  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Ireland,  the  total  cost  being 
about  1,800?.  Its  style  is  Early  Decorated.  It 
is  built  of  brick,  on  stone  foundations,  and 
measures,  over  all,  65  ft.  6 in.  by  42  ft.  It  is 
intended  to  stucco  the  whole  exterior  of  the 


church,  but  at  present  only  the  front  elevation 
has  been  so  treated.  This  facade  stands  upon 
an  axed  bluestone  base,  and  is  50  ft.  high  to  the 
top  of  the  finial  on  the  gable.  The  principal 
entrance  is  in  the  centre,  and  above  it  is  a large 
triple-light  window,  with  geometrical  tracery 
filled  with  stained  glass  from  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Ferguson,  Urie,  & Lyon.  The  interior 
is  divided  into  two  portions.  The  church 
proper,  which  measures  34  ft.  by  48  ft.  6 in.  in 
the  clear,  has  a sloping  floor,  and  the  walls  rise 
to  the  average  height  of  25  ft.,  the  mean  height 
of  ceiling  being  29  ft.  At  the  rear  of  this  are 
two  vestries,  together  occupying  the  whole 
width  of  the  church,  and  so  arranged  that 
should  the  extra  space  be  required  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  the  congregation,  the  throwing 
down  of  the  dividing  wall  will  not  mar  the  pro- 
portions of  the  building.  The  height  of  these 
rooms  is  11  ft.,  the  space  above  being  in  one 
room,  to  be  used  for  lecture  purposes  or  smaller 
week-night  services. 


CORWEN  CHURCH. 

The  parish  church  of  Corwen,  North  Wales 
has  lately  been  restored,  and  also  enlarged  by 
the  erection  of  a south  lean-to  aisle.  Previously 
to  the  recent  works  the  building  was  a barn- 
like structure,  possessing  scarcely  any  archi- 
tectural character,  although  the  main  walls  were 
in  a good  condition.  The  debased  windows  have 
been  cut  away,  and  new  ones  of  a proper  design 
inserted.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  had  a 
triplet  window  of  Early  English  date, — blocked 
up,  however : this  has  been  opened  out.  The 
old  church  possessed  transepts,  the  south  one 
being  of  no  antiquarian  interest  whatever.  The 
latter  has  been  pulled  down,  and  a lean-to  aisle 
substituted  for  it,  the  north  transept  being  still 
retained.  Stone  copings  and  carved  crosses  to 
all  the  gables  replace  the  common  slate  verges 
of  the  old  building.  A stone  arch  has  been 
corbelled  out  over  the  entrance  to  the  chancel, 
which  is  not  otherwise  now  constructionally 
divided  from  the  nave.  The  exact  position  of 
the  ancient  rood-screen  (not  now  existing)  was 
discovered,  and  so  supplied  an  authority  for  the 
length  of  the  chancel,  and  the  south  chancel 
door,  with  its  remarkable  stone  head,  has  been 
carefully  preserved.  The  tradition  is  that  Owen 
Glendower,  from  a neighbouring  mountain  height, 
violently  threw  his  sword  against  the  church, 
where  its  impression  still  exists.  The  nave  and 
south  transept  roofs  have  been  opened  out  and 
repaired  where  necessary.  New  wood  brackets 
have  been  placed  under  some  of  the  tie-beams. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  put  an  entirely  new 
roof  to  the  chancel,  with  a polygonal-shaped 
panelled  ceiling  to  it.  The  nave  arcade,  opening 
into  the  south  aisle,  is  in  four  bays,  with  simple 
carved  capitals  of  an  early  character.  A frag- 
ment of  the  frieze  of  the  old  rood-screen  has 
been  utilised  for  the  altar-rail,  uprights  and 
brackets  being  placed  underneath  it.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  the  local  slates,  a simple 
serrated  tile  cresting  serving  to  emphasize  the 
chancel.  The  nave,  aisle,  and  transept  are 
paved  with  tiles.  The  sanctuary  has  been  laid 
with  rich  encaustic  tiles  of  Mr.  W.  Godwin  of 
Lugwardine’s  manufacture,  according  to  the 
architect’s  design.  A reredos  of  brown  alabaster 
and  marble  inlay  has  been  placed  over  the  altar, 
and  is  the  gift  of  Archdeacon  Ffoulkes.  The 
chancel  seats  are  of  oak,  with  pierced  fronts  and 
shaped  moulded  bench-ends.  The  pulpit  is  of 
Bath  stone,  and  has  been  given  as  a memorial  to 
a relation.  The  emblems  of  the  sacred  Cross, 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  Purity,  Christian  Hope,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  introduced  in 
the  panels.  The  fragment  of  the  rude  old 
Norman  font  has  been  set  upon  a base  of  suitable 
character.  The  nave  is  seated  with  deal  stained 
benches,  having  square  panelled  ends. 

The  carving  to  the  church,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
reredos  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis 
Jaquet,  of  Yauxhall  Bridge-road.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Samuel,  of  Wrexham,  was  the  contractor  for  the 
work,  the  total  expense  of  which  amounts  to 
about  2,0002.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ferrey, 
F.S.A.  The  restoration  of  the  tower  has  been 
deferred  to  a future  period. 


Music  and  Drawing  in  the  City  of  Paris 
Schools. — -The  municipal  council  of  Paris  has 
voted  a sum  equal  to  4,8002.  for  the  teaching  of 
singing  in  the  city  schools  and  the  expenses  of 
the  Orpheonic  meetings.  It  has  also  awarded  a 
subsidy  of  3,420?.  to  the  schools  of  design. 


ARRANGEMENT  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  FARM  BUILDINGS.* 

In  former  years  nothing,  perhaps,  was  more 
neglected,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  than 
the  designing  and  arrangement  of  farm  build- 
ings ; and  I think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  most 
of  the  sites  were  badly  chosen,  some  being  on 
low  ground  where  drainage — which,  however,  at 
that  time  was  little  thought  of — would  have  been 
impossible,  and  in  many  cases  instead  of  the 
floors  being  raised  from  6 in.  to  8 in.,  which  they 
ought  to  be,  were  probably  sunk  to  that  extent 
or  more  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  the  result 
of  which  is,  that  the  floors  of  the  buildings  were 
occasionally  standing  2 in.  or  3 in.  deep  'with 
water  and  liquid  manure  coming  in  from  the 
folds. 

Other  sites  are  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and  the 
ground  excavated  to  make  it  sufficiently  level  for 
the  buildings,  and  some  important  parts,  such  as 
the  stables,  byres,  or  the  barn,  are  built  against 
the  side  of  the  thus  formed  embankment  with 
the  roofs  nearly  level  with  the  surface  : the  con. 
sequence  is,  that  the  water  percolates  through 
the  walls,  causing  the  floors  to  be  always  wet 
and  damp;  and  in  many  cases,  although  drainage 
was  easy,  still,  perhaps,  not  attended  to  or 
thought  of. 

Again,  some  buildings  are  placed  on  the  top  of 
a hill,  without  having  the  slightest  shelter ; con- 
sequently in  stormy  weather  the  roofs  have  been 
blown  off  and  the  cattle  almost  starved  to  death 
by  being  exposed  to  the  bitter  blasts. 

I have  Jilso  noticed  that  the  farm-houses  were 
sometimes  placed  on  the  low  side  and  close  to 
the  steading,  and  the  moisture  from  the  folds 
running  in  waste  almost  to  the  very  entrance- 
door.  And  in  addition  to  these  evils  how  often  we 
see  the  buildings  placed  at  one  side  or  in  one 
! corner  instead  of  in  a central  position  of  the  farm. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings, no  care  or  thought  seems  to  have  been 
entertained  for  the  comfort  or  health  of  the 
horses  and  cattle,  or  for  the  convenience  or 
saving  of  labour  of  the  farm  servants,  but  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  placed  by  acci- 
dent rather  than  by  design ; for,  instead  of  the 
straw-barn  being  placed  in  the  centre,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  stables,  byres,  and  folds,  where 
straw  is  mostly  required,  how  often  is  it  placed 
in  an  isolated  position  ? as  if  it  made  no  matter 
what  distance  the  straw  was  to  be  carried  and 
littered  about, — no  matter  whether  the  byres, 
stables,  &c.,  were  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  folds,  and  the  manure  from  them  never 
trodden  by  the  cattle,  but  merely  laid  up  in  a 
heap  at  the  outside  of  the  door,  and  perhaps  the 
cattle,  placed  by  themselves,  exposed  and  with- 
out sufficient  shelter  during  feeding  in  winter 
months,  in  wretched  hovels  unfit  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  required. 

I have  also  seen  the  stable  and  byres,  with, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  hovels  placed  together,  and 
the  barn  and  straw-house  in  quite  a different 
part,  or  at  the  other  side  of  the  stackyard,  with 
a road  running  between  them  and  the  stables, 
and  probably  a more  modem  cart-shed,  with  a 
granary  above  it,  in  some  distant  position,  and 
in  some  cases  the  granary  is  placed  above  the 
farm-house  at  a considerable  distance,  so  that 
the  com  had  to  be  carted  to  it  from  the  barn. 

And  with  regard  to  the  stables  and  byres, 
neither  light,  ventilation,  nor  drainage,  was  ever 
considered,  which  are  now  known  to  be  so  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  constitution  of  the  horses 
and  cattle. 

This  is  but  a brief  description  of  this  class  of 
buildings,  and  which  might  be  treated  upon  at 
greater  length,  but  I think  sufficient  to  show  the 
absurd  maimer  in  which  the  business  of  a farmer 
was  carried  on,  and  the  slight  regard  which  was 
paid  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  stock 
as  well  as  the  oversight  in  not  providing  the 
means  for  saving  of  labour  in  attending  upon 
them. 

From  the  bad  arrangement  of  such  steadings, 
whatsoever  new  buildings  may  be  required  to  in- 
crease the  accommodation,  there  is  little  chance 
of  being  able  to  design  them  to  advantage,  or  to 
make  a suitable  and  necessary  improvement 
either  in  the  plan,  the  accommodation,  or  the 
site ; therefore,  in  such  instances  as  those  which 
I have  already  described,  and  when  they  are  in 
a dilapidated  state,  I consider  it  the  cheapest  and 
best  plan  to  have  them  taken  down  and  havo  new 
buildings  erected  in  a modem  style,  and  on  a 
suitable  and  convenient  site. 

During  the  last  few  years  agriculture  as  a 

• By  Mr.  J.  E.  Watson,  architect;  read  at  a Meeting  ol 
the  Hexham  Farmers'  Club. 
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science  has  mado  rapid  strides  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  land,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  steam  plough  and  other  implements  which 
have  been  invented,  large  tracks  of  land,  which 
formerly  lay  waste,  are  now  in  a productive  state, 
consequently  larger  crops,  as  well  as  greater  ex- 
tent of  grazing-land  for  sheep  and  cattle,  have 
been  obtained.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found 
essential  and  necessary  that  additional  and  more 
convenient  accommodation  in  the  farm  steading 
should  be  obtained  for  the  housing  of  stock  aud 
cattle,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of  both  land- 
lord and  tenant,  by  the  erection  of  suitable  and 


the  size  and  extent  of  the  building,  and  to  have 
a direct  communication  with  the  feeding-boxes, 
stable,  byres,  hovels,  and  so  on,  to  enable  the  sup- 
ply to  be  easily  kept. up,  andas  muoh  under  cover 
as  possible. 

The  same  arrangement  applies  to  the  turnip- 
houses,  having  passages  to  the  feeding-boxes  and 
sheds ; and  in  some  cases  I have  made  these 
passages  sufficiently  wide  for  a tramway,  with  a 
suitable  truck  or  wagon  to  convey  the  cut  turnips 
to  the  cattle. 

The  passages  between  the  covered  feeding- 
sheds  are  sufficiently  wide  and  spacious  to  allow 
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,om  aua  tenant,  oy  cue  erection  ot  suitable  and  sheds  are  sufficiently  wide  and  spacious  to  allow 
well-arranged  buildings,  totally  different  from  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  turnips  being  always 
the  inconvenient  and  unsuitable  erections  which  1 stored  for  the  use  of  cattle  in  the  adjoining 
have  existed  for  years  j and  for  this  purpose  dif-  I folds. 

ferent  agricultural  societies  have  offered  pre-  The  granaries  are  above  the  hovels,  for  the 
miums  for  the  best  plan  and  design,  and  in  the  sake  of  ventilation,  extending  each  way  right 
year  1861  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  . and  left  so  as  to  store  different  kinds  of  corn 
England,  at  their  exhibition  at  Leeds,  offered  a and  having  a direct  communication  with  the 
premium  of  501.  for  the  best-arranged  plan,  and  under  and  upper  barns,  as  well  as  with  each 
in  that  competition  I had  the  honour  of  gaining  ! other,  the  straw-house  being  in  the  centre,  the 
the  first  prize.  The  plan  now  exhibited  is  almost,  j full  height  of  both  stories,  to  afford  space  and 
a correct  copy,  and  which  I intend  taking  as  my  j accommodation  for  packing  a large  quantity  of 
model  in  giving  ;a  description  in  this  paper.  straw. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  site,  and  It  is  essential  that  the  bams  and  oranaries 
in  choosing-  this  for  a new  building  I am  of  ought  to  be  constructed  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  as  near  the  centre  of  free  from  vermin.  To  accomplish  this,  I inva- 
the  farm  as  possible,  this  being  the  proper  posi-  | riably  have  the  bottom  or  ground  floors  laid  with 
tion  tor  convenience.  Keeping  m view  that  it ! concrete  cement  on  a foundation  of  broken  stones 
be  of  easy  access  by  sufficient  and  good  roads,  ' or  bricks,  from  6 in.  to  9 in.  in  thickness  ; the 
that  it  should  be  a dry  situation,  and  easily  drained  J floors  of  the  upper  bam  and  granaries  maybe 
by  taking  away  both  the  day  water  and  the  water  done  in  a similar  mrmnpv  Viv  lmrinrr  tlio  1.. 


Separate  loose  boxes  are  provided  for  sick 
horses  and  cattle,  without  having  any  communi- 
cation with  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 

The  piggeries  are  also  placed  convenient  to 
the  folds,  so  that  the  manure  can  easily  be  put 
into  them.  But  as  metal  fittings  are  now  much 
used  they  are  sometimes  fitted  up  more  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 

With  regard  to  the  floors,  which  are  generally 
done  with  rough  paving,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  whole  area  of  the  building  ought  to  be 
laid  with  concrete  cement  flooring,  that  for  the 
stables,  byres,  &c.,  to  be  well  grooved  to  prevent 
the  horses  and  cows  from  slipping,  the  remainder 
may  be  plain ; the  channels  can  be  formed  with- 
out the  aid  of  dressed  stone,  and  it  would  be  the 
means  of  preventing  damp  and  harbour  for 
vermin;  the  extra  cost  would  perhaps  be  some- 
thing like  2 and  2£  to  1 at  the  outset ; but  as  no 
repairs  would  be  required  for  a considerable 
length  of  time  compared  to  what  is  required 
for  common  paving,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as 
economical  in  the  end.  I have  adopted  this 
method  successfully  in  stables  attached  to  noble- 
men’s and  gentlemen’s  mansions. 

Machinery  can  be  fitted  up  in  connexion  with 
a shed  and  saw-frame  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
gates,  railing,  &c.,  which  are  always  required  for 
the  use  of  the  farm. 

The  drains  ought  to  be  properly  laid,  and  to 
communicate  with  each  stable,  byres,  feeding- 
sheds,  &c.,  so  as  to  convey  the  liquid  manure  into 
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iVtakhi (“S  , ir’.'1  tl10  7per  b!lm  aml  erases  maybe  sheds.  &c„  bo  aB  to  convey  the  limid  manure ink 
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ci  ent  supply  of  water;  not  to  be  too  much  ex-  j the  window  sills  with  a good  ‘thick  coat  of 

posed,  but  in  a sufficiently  sheltered  _ position  ; cement,  which,  as  well  as  making  them  proof 
free  fiom  the  faults  described  m the  sites  of  old  against  vermin,  is  also  a preventive  of  damp 
buildings,  and  to  keep  in  view  that  the  folds  j The  feeding-boxes  are  placed  in  close  proxi- 
aln  ays  face  the  south,  so  that  the  cattle  may  be  j mity  to  the  folds,  and  are  well  ventilated  and 
she  ered  and  have  the  advantage  of  the  warmth  , lighted  from  the  top  with  squares  of  rough  white 
ot  the  sun.  By  attending  to  these  points,  not  ' glass  as  skylights,  slated  in  with  the  slates;  a 

< ly  is  expense  saved,  as  less  excavation  is  re-  passage  is  arranged  in  connexion  with  the  turnip. 

quired,  less  labour  in  laying  the  drams  and  foun-  house  for  feeding  the  cattle  ; the  doors  may  be 
dations,  and  probably  less  expense  in  the  cartage  hung  in  two  halves  in  height,  so  that  the  upper 
of  the  materials,  but  also  additional  comfort  and  J part,  may  be  left  open  when  extra  ventilation  is 
C01I1:Trem7  be  pbtnncd'  T i : required  ; the  division  rails  are  made  movable. 

In  designing  farm  buildings  I have  always  con-  so  that  they  can  be  taken  out  when  larger  boxes 
sidered  compactness  and  symmetry  the  great  | are  required 

elements  of  composition,  by  placing  tie  parts  The  feeding-sheds  are  open,  and  made  suffi 
which  depend  upon  each  other  as  near  together  oiently  wide  for  cattle  to  feed  entirely  under 
as  possible,  and  removing  to  a separate  place  the  coyer;  the  remaining  part  of  the  fold  is  ooen  ■ 

buildings  in  which  no  stock  is  housed,  also  to  j but  as  contrary  opinions  are  still  entertained  as 
tilitio'n  °mP  B ™ea'18  fW  lmffloientliSWi  an<1  Tea-  <■»  tbe  desirability  of  having  the  folds  covered  it 
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tilation. 

The  designing  and  arrangement  of  farm 
buildings  are  generally  open  to  a deal  of 
criticism  and  contention,  perhaps  more  so  than 
any  other  class  of  buildings;  for  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  different  systems  of  farming 
are  adopted,  consequently  contrary  opinions  are 
entertained,  and  even  in  the  same  locality  some- 
times there  exists  a difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  arrangements  of  the  steading  and  the 
methods  of  .rearing  and  feeding  of  stock,  some 
preferring  stall  feeding,  some  in  favour  of  li 
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will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  plan  that  a roof 
can  easily  be  placed  over  the  open  part  at  a 
small  cost,  or  the  whole  may  be  left  open  with- 
out^ interfering  with  the  general  arrangement. 

I he  stables,  byres,  &c.,  are  placed  at  right 
angles  to  and  at  the  end  of  the  hovels,  in  such  a 
position  that  they  can  without  much  labour  be 
supplied  with  straw  and  fodder;  the  manure 
also  can  easily  be  thrown  into  the  folds.  In 
some  localities  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  a hay-loft  ought  to  bo  placed  above 
the  stable ; some  prefer  it,  and  imagine  that 


fun  some  m xavour  oi  large  tfie  stable;  some  prefer  it,  and  imagine  that 

folds,  others  m favour  of  small  folds,  to  contain  ; without  it  a sufficient  quantity  of  hay  c°annot  be 
four  or  five  cattto  each ; some  are  in  favour  of  stored ; others  condemn  it  entirely  My  ex 

Seeds’  to^otoettlfo’1!;?111’5  ■’"*  tmlha  mB  «•*>*  *)«*•»  is  hotter 

vwin  snecis,  to  piotect  the  cattle  m wet  weather  : wif.Lmit-  -inrl  t,-,  +i,„  . ..  ...  . . .i 


with  sheds  t VwnteH  Il,e  ,nHi  r teaches  me  to  tlnnk  that  it  is  better  the  form  of  a simple  camp 

whilst  some  arc  in  favour  of 


whilst  some  are  in  favour”  of'  iheTokTbeing  ' with  prapT  venSon^theS  anda^w 
entnely  covered  in,  and  which  system  seems  to  glass  squares,  which  can  be  liad°for  a trifliim- 
be  advancing  and  gaining  ground.  I have  also  1 cost,  slated  in  to  give  additional  lio-ht  as  well  as 
ST-  8in,e  Caf8  obJecfclons  made  to  liquid-  i an  additional  degree  of  comfort.  The  Inclosurr 
manuie  tanks;  whereas  others  are  favourable  i f!nmmiooinna«.  /.n;. l—r-..  ,.i. ... . .i 


The  superintendent’s  house,  cart-shed,  work- 
shops, etc.,  aro  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
square,  the  back  wall  of  which  forms  an  excel- 
lent garden  wall  in  connexion  with  the  farmhouse. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  buildings,  where 
files  are  required,  are  placed  in  this  range  to  be 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  straw,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  fire. 

Another  advantage  is,  that  the  superintendent’s 
house  being  placed  at  the  entrance,  no  one  can 
have  admittance  without  being  seen,  and  the  en- 
trance-gates, as  well  as  the  other  gates  leading 
to  the  fields,  being  locked  at  night,  makes  the 
Placo  secure,  and  the  superintendent  living  on 
the  premises  can  always  attend  to  the  horses'and 
cattle,  especially  when  required  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

Dairy-farms  can  be  constructed  on  a similar 
plan,  having  the  byres  and  the  feeding-byres  under 
one  roof,  similar  to  what  an  entirely  covered  fold 
would  be,  having  a direct  communication  witli 
the  straw  and  fodder-liouse,  dairyman’s-liouse, 
&c. ; the  stables,  cart-shed,  with  granary  above, 
barn,  straw-house,  &c.,  forming  a distinct  part, 
but  all  in  connexion  with  each  other. 

In  the  erection  of  farm-buikliugs,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  floors  are  always  kept  well  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  prevent  damp 
as  much  as  possible. 

Not  only  have  improvements  taken  place  in 
the  plan  and  arrangement  of  steadings,  but  like- 
wise more  taste  is  shown  in  the  elevations,  and 
the  introduction  of  some  central  feature  in 
the  form  of  a simple  campanile  gives  it  a neat 


I lie  future  advantage  to  be  gained  is,  that  tl: 
buildings  may  be  enlarged  to  any  necessar 
extent ; in  fact,  by  more  contraction  or  expar 
sion  of  dimensions,  may  be  adapted  for  a farnu 

11.11V  fil'/r-  tviflinnf  4-1,  — —1*  .1-i.  i ft.  .*  .. 


As  improvements  in  agriculture  continue  to  tochedTo  talftauf  Or  in  ^ml  as  it  is  now  con. 

making  „,e  be  I ""»*««.  ^ I be  put  over  the  open  part"  making  it 

I altered  to  suit,  either  of  the  systems  i list  men  ; T . able:  , ,,  j entirely  enclosed,  or  otherwise  the  folds  for  the 

tioned,  and  the  form  I have  adonted  is  simnh"  ^ ° f Pamtl01is  of  stables,  also  for  fat  cattle  may  be  covered  in,  and  those  for  the 

| and  compact,  easy  access  being  obfained  to3  , I T*  ”l“gers'  a,vo  P-ently  manu.  young  cattle  left  open.  The  hovels,  then,  not 

portion  of  the  building,  without  being  much  | pensiv] \tyTe  couTbe  “ “Ink”  ?s,- 1 b°  “ 

I tTS  i hRe1 

sar the  “ -> i Mr  m 

t 1,0,.,  l i c’,  teeding- troughs  ot  fire  clay  or  cement  I find  bv 

barn  T f“*  40 

position,  as  the  straw  is  an  articled  JS  ‘ta"eW°^  18  ^ west  and 

request;  therefore,  the  buildings,  folds,  &c.J  The  calf  Iiourp  ic  ;n  ,i  • n- 

which  require  the  greatest  suP1fiy,  ought' to  bo  : the  byre,  fitted  it?  p°  ““Z” ■ y 

grouped  round'  it  as  much  as  is  compatible  with  I lighted  aAd  ventilated.  P ’ P °P  ,y 


odCMi  uc  uunverueu  inti 
additional  byres,  feeding-boxes,  or  store-rooms 
as  might  be  required. 

I trust,  therefore,  that  the  design  I have 
adopted  will  be  considered  not  only  good  in  itself 
but  that  it  is  capable  of  alteration  and  adjust- 
ment so  as  to  meet  the  ideas  of  different  people 
for  some  years  to  come,  whatsoever  their  opi- 
nions  may  be  as  to  the  arrangement  of  farm 
buildings,  and  the  methods  of  rearing  and  feed- 
ing of  cattle.  , 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  buildings,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  stones  are  to  be 
had  on  the  estate  for  the  expense  of  winning 
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NEW  SHIPPING  WAREHOUSE,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER. 


only,  and  that  tho  cartage  of  tire  materials  is 
done  by  the  tenant.  In  such  cases  the  general 
cost  amounts  to  something  like  3d.  per  cubic  foot: 
No  doubt  there  is  a difference  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  buildings,  as  a stable,  byre,  &c.,  with  its 
fittings  and  requirements,  will  cost  more  than  a 
plain  straw-barn  or  feeding-shed ; but,  taking 
the  whole  into  consideration,  the  price  I have 
mentioned  is  near  to  what  the  cost  will  be.  Of 
course  the  advantages  of  different  localities 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Perhaps  the  roofing  is  a subject  which  requires  j 
most  consideration,  as  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  at  their  show  in  Manchester, 
in  1869,  offered  premiums  for  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  roofs,  and  at  which  I was  appointed  one  j 
of  the  judges  to  report  upon  them.  There  were  ] 
models  of  slate,  iron,  and  felt  roofing  exhibited ; 
and  I cannot  explain  their  merits  better  than  by 
quoting  from  our  report.  “ Slate  roofing  being 
familiar  to  all  persons,  it  is  unnecessary  to  | 
describe  the  mode  of  construction,  which  pro- 
fesses no  speciality.  The  cost  per  square  of 
100  ft.  may  be  taken  at  57.  Os.  10d.,  or  rather 
over  Is.  per  foot.  The  models  or  examples  of 
galvanized  corrugated  iron  roofs,  on  wrought- 
irou  framing,  were  tied  together  by  the  ordinary 
wrought-iron  rods,  with  king-post  rod  and  key. 
The  cost  per  square  was  stated  to  be  37. 18s.,  or 
nearly  9£d.  per  foot,  including  wall-plates.  The 
felt  roofing  was  in  the  form  of  a circle,  of  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  pitch  should  be  1*  in.  per 
foot,  preserved  in  its  shape  by  a girder  formed 
of  ‘ bows  and  strings,’  with  lattice-work  between 
them,  tied  by  a solid  web  of  timber  equal  to 
one-fifth  of  the  span,  to  give  extra  strength  to 
the  bearings.  These  lattice-girders  are  from  8 ft. 
to  10  ft.  apart.  On  these  are  purlins,  22  in. 
apart,  covered  with  a sheet  of  4-in.  boards  in 
long  lengths,  and  from  9 in.  to  15  in.  broad,  upon 
which  is  laid  the  felt,  which  is  again  covered 
with  tar  or  varnish  properly  prepared.  It  was 
stated  that  spaces  75  ft.  in  width  had  been  covered 


with  perfect  satisfaction,  and  that  spaces  100  ft. 
in  width  could  be  covered  without  any  inter- 
mediate supports.  The  cost  per  square  is  stated 
to  be  17.  12s.,  or  nearly  4d.per  foot.  The  period 
of  durability  of  slate  roofing  may  be  stated  to 
be  at  least  fifty  years  ; that  of  iron,  twenty-two 
years;  and  that  of  felt,  eight  years;  the  first 
requiring  no  other  act  of  maintenance  than 
ordinary  repairs ; the  second  requiring  strict 
attention  in  painting,  to  preserve  it  from  the 
corroding  effects  of  uprising  vapours ; and  the 
third,  in  addition  to  repairs,  requiring  a coat  of 
tar  or  prepared  varnish  every  other  year,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  weather. 
The  question  of  economy  is  not,  therefore,  deter- 
mined by  the  first  course,  but  must  have  special 
reference  to  the  periods  of  duration  of  each 
description  of  material ; for,  as  the  roof  will 
require  to  be  replaced  at  the  termination  of 
each  period,  it  is  necessary  that  the  principal 
money  first  expended  should  be  repaid  within 
such  periods.  The  true  state  of  the  case,  as 
respects  economy,  will  be  understood,  therefore, 
by  comparing  the  annual  amoimts  per  square  of 
ground  covered  which  must  be  gained  to  repay 
the  cost  within  the  periods  mentioned  ; and  cal- 
culating the  value  of  money  at  5 per  cent, 
interest,  they  are  as  follows : — Slate,  os.  fid. ; 
iron,  os.  10d.,  with  painting  once  in  three  years  ; 
felt,  4s.  lid.,  with  tarring  once  in  two  years. 
Each  is  liable^to  ordinary  repairs, — iron  and  slate 
requiring  very  little  indeed,  and  felt  requiring 
more.” 


A NEW  WAREHOUSE,  DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 

A new  shipping  warehouse,  covering  about 
1,000  superficial  yards  of  land,  has  been  recently 
( erected  for  Messrs.  Reiss,  Brothers,  in  Quay- 
street,  Deansgate,  a district  in  which  other  ware- 
| houses  will  be  erected  within  a few  years,  as  the 
I city  is  rapidly  extending  in  that  direction,  and 


it  is  intended  to  open  out  a new  street  into  !' 
Salford  by  a bridge  over  the  river  Irwell,  and 
to  widen  Deansgate,  which  is  one  of  the  main 
thoroughfares. 

The  building  consists  of  eight  floors,  the  lowest 
two  of  which  are  beneath  the  street  level,  the 
sub-basement  being  devoted  to  the  machinery, 
viz.,  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  &c.,  and  the  base- 
ment-story to  the  packing-room,  with  hydraulic- 
presses  (which  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Norbury  & Shaw,  engineers,  Salford). 

The  ground-floor  is  used  as  a twist-i’oom,  and 
the  offices  are  placed  on  the  first  floor.  These 
are  handsomely  fitted  up  with  desks  and  coun-  J 
ters  in  wainscot  oak.  The  remaining  floors  | 
are  appropriated  to  the  grey-room,  the  print-  I 
room,  the  making-up-room,  and  to  stores,  re-  | 
spectively. 

The  principal  entrance  is  in  Quay-street,  with  | 
a porch  projecting  over  a sunk  area,  which  B 
affords  an  unusually  good  opportunity  of  lighting  j 
the  sub-basement  story,  the  area  being  fi  ft.  I 
wide,  and  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks. 

The  floors  are  connected,  in  addition  to  the  I 
principal  staircase  leading  to  the  offices,  by  « 
separate  stone  stairs  for  the  workmen,  as  well  as 
by  three  hoists  from  bottom  to  top  of  building,  1 
and  from  the  first-floor  upwards  by  a circular  1 
wooden  staircase. 

The  exterior  is  mainly  of  red  brick,  with  stone  J 
dressings ; and  the  angle  at  junction  of  Quay  and 
| Longworth  streets  is  filled  with  an  oriel  window 
of  stone,  two  stories  in  height,  with  projecting! 
base  on  ground  floor.  * 

! The  building  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
j streets,  and  there  is  a loading-place,  or  hovel,  * 
extending  the  whole  depth  from  Quay-street  to 
i the  back,  with  cartway  through,  and  loading- 
' stage  in  direct  communication  with  the  two 
I steam-power  hoists. 

I The  architect  is  Mr.  Thos.  Worthington,  and 
Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons  have  executed  thebuild- 
| ing  under  his  superintendence. 
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GAS  FROM  WOOD. 

The  substance  of  the  following  is  from  " Mus- 
pratt,”  and  may  help  your  correspondent,  Mr.  A. 
Morse.  Dr.  Pettenkofer  was  the  first  to  use  gas 
made  from  wood  to  illuminate  the  city  of 
Munich.  It  matters  little  what  kind  of  wood  is 
nsed,  provided  it  be  dry,  or  as  free  from  water  as 
possible  ; as  the  principal  chemical  constituents 
3f  all  common  woods  are  nearly  alike.  The 
tvood  is  placed  in  the  usual  U-shaped  retorts, 
previously  made  red-hot,  and  gas  is  immediately 
•reely  given  off,  and  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
same  arrangement  of  condenser,  scrubbers,  and 
ime-purifiers,  as  for  coal  gas ; but  as  wood 
jontains  no  sulphur,  the  heat  of  the  retort  is 
ower  than  for  coal ; and  as  it  is  given  off  more 
reely,  it  is  sooner  done,  and  in  about  a quarter 
he  time  required  for  coal.  Liebig  and  Steinheil 
five  the  illuminating  power  of  this  gas  as  one- 
ixth  greater  than  coal  gas.  The  tar  is  more 
-bundant  and  the  charcoal  more  valuable  than 
he  coke  made  by  the  coal  process.  The  charcoal 
rhen  drawn  from  the  retort  is  cooled  with  wet 
and.  E.  g. 


COMPENSATION  CASE  AT  PENZANCE. 

In  the  ease  of  Mr.  William  Fox,  of  Penzance,  against 
le  Local  Board  of  the  same  place,  the  under-sheriff  of  the 
junty  sat  at  the  Guildhall,  Penzance,  to  assess  the  com- 
eusation  to  be  paid  for  a piece  of  street  frontage  required 
; the  north-east  corner  of  Albert-street  to  widen  and  im- 
rovo  the  same. 

Mr  Trythall,  for  the  claimant,  said  he  wished  to  point 
at  that  the  piece  of  laud  in  question  had  a-10-ft.  frontage 
.Mnrlcet-jew-street  and  a 41-ft.  frontage  iu  Albert-street 
be  piece  required  by  the  Local  Board  was  26  ft,  deep  at 
3 widest  part,  and  altogether  they  required  730  ft.  of  Mr 
ox’s  frontage.  In  May,  1869,  the  Board  offered  100/., 
hich  was  refused  ; in  January,  1871,  Mr.  Fox  offered  to 
rke  -100/. 

Evidence  for  the  claimant  having  been  given,  Mr.  T. 
ornish,  for  the  Local  Board,  said  this  was  the  first  case 
the  kind  in  Penzance,  and  the  second,  he  believed,  in 
le  county,  in  which  the  Local  Board  of  Health  for  the 
lrpose  of  effecting  a public  improvement  restricted  a 
an  from  building,  but  offered  him  compensation.  They 
d for  this  very  property  50 01.  at  a public  snle,  but  Mr 
»x  secured  it  for  525/.  They  offered  him  1,860/.  for  the 
lolo  of  his  rights  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  when 
ey  came  to  deal  for  this  particular  corner  they  tendered 
n a sum  which  they  deemed  adequate,  and  in  fixing 
uch  they  were  guided  by  several  other  similar  compen- 
lons.  Having  smartly  criticised  valuations  given,  of 
i.  and  1/.  a foot,  Mr.  Cornish  gave  several  precedents 
■ the  purchase  and  sale  of  frontage  in  Penzance.  100/. 
s an  ample  sum  for  the  piece  of  ground  now  sought, 
d 400/.  an  unreasonable  amount. 

rhe  Sheriff  very  carefully  summed  up,  commenting  on 
i widely  divergent  views  of  truthful  and  estimable 
Iges  of  property  ns  to  its  value ; and  the  jury,  after  a 
in?r^tl0n,  of  cluite  an  ,lour>  KnTe  an  assessment  of  300/., 
'o0l.  for  the  land  and  50i.  for  consequential  damages. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stradbrolce. — The  restoration  of  the  spacious 
rish  church  of  Stradbroke  has  just  been  com- 
bed, the  work  having  been  carried  out  by 
\ It.  M.  Phipson,  of  Norwich  and  Ipswich, 
jhitect,  and  the  building  has  been  re-opened, 
the  same  time  the  row  of  wretched  cottages 
which  formerly  stood  to  the  south  of  the 
archyard,  blocking  out  the  view  of  the  church 
im  the  street — have  been  bought  by  the  parish 
1 pulled  down,  the  ground  on  which  they  stood 
ng  thrown  into  the  churchyard,  round  which 
iron  palisading,  with  stone  and  flint  piers  at 
3 gateways  to  the  west  and  the  south,  has  been 
iced.  The  works  the  architect  recommended 
re  of  a very  comprehensive  character,  and 
re  been  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  open 
c roof  of  the  nave  had  suffered  less  than  any 
ter  part  of  the  church,  and  has  been  restored 
ill  its  details  according  to  the  original  frame, 
rk,  the  rotten  beams,  purlins,  rafters,  &c. 
ng  replaced  in  oak  of  exactly  the  same  size* 

1 mouldings.  The  roofs  of  the  north  and 
th  aisles  were  too  far  gone  for  repair,  and 
irely  new  roofs  of  pitch  pine,  moulded 
l carved,  with  ornamented  spandrels  and 
ved  stone  corbels,  have  been  put  up.  The 
■th  chancel  aisle  has  a similar  new  roof,  but 
south  chancel  aisle  was  in  a better  state  of 
iservation,  and  required  simply  restoration. 

3 ceiled  chancel  roof  turned  out  to  be  even 
:se  than  Mr.  Phipson  had  anticipated,  and  an 
irely  new  roof  has  been  put  up.  This  roof  is 
lie  Decorated  style.  The  nave  and  chancel 
fs  are  covered  with  green  slates,  and  those  of 
aisles  with  lead.  The  clearstory  of  the  nave 
four  clustered  two-light  windows  in  the 
th,  and  the  same  number  in  the  south,  walls 
l one  two-light  single  window  at  each  end  • 
He  were  in  a very  decayed  state,  and  have 
a almost  re- made,  the  walls  being  re-faced 
l flint.  The  chancel  arch,  a considerable 
ion  of  which  was  debased  brickwork,  has 


been  reformed  by  a moulded  arch,  with  stone 
shafts,  caps,  and  bases.  The  stonework  of  the 
windows  throughout  the  church  has  been 
restored,  and  the  west  gallery  has  been  cleared 
away.  The  walls  of  the  interior  have  been 
relieved  from  their  coating  of  plaster,  and 
have  been  cemented  and  stuccoed.  The  square 
pews  have  all  been  swept  away,  and  the 
whole  church  re  - seated  with  oak  open 
benching,  the  nave  and  aisles  having  square 
ends,  on  the  panels  of  which  is  executed 
tracery  work  varying  in  pattern.  The  chancel 
benches  have  carved  poppy-heads  representing 
chiefly  natural  foliage.  The  west  window  has 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  of  Geometrical 
design,  by  O’Connor.  A new  panelled  ceiling 
has  been  put  under  the  belfry  floor  of  the  tower, 
and  the  circular  stairs  leading  to  the  belfry  have 
been  repaired.  All  the  doors  are  of  oak,  with 
ornamented  wrought-iron  hinges,  handles,  locks, 
&c.  The  passages  are  all  paved  with  red  and 
buff  tiles.  The  church  is  warmed  by  Boulton’s 
heating  apparatus.  The  south  porch  was  a large 
semi-modern  excrescence,  mean  in  the  extreme, 
and  was  condemned.  In  its  place  is  a new  porch 
with  hammered  flint  facings  and  carved  stone 
doorway  and  parapets.  The  old  north  porch  has 
received  attention.  In  many  places  the  outside 
flint  work  of  the  wralls  was  bad  or  had  been 
made  up  with  bricks,  and  in  all  these  places  it 
has  been  replaced,  and  the  buttresses,  quoins, 
copings,  crosses,  parapets,  gables,  &c.,  have  all 
been  restored,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  exterior 
made  good.  The  belfry  windows  formerly  had 
wooden  louvres,  which  have  been  taken  out,  and, 
the  stonework  of  the  windows  having  been 
restored,  new  slate  louvres  have  been  inserted. 
The  whole  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Grimwood, 
builder,  of  Wey bread.  Mr.  H.  Vine,  Eye,  has 
done  the  mason’s  work ; the  superintendence  of 
the  bricklaying  portion  of  the  work  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Grimwood’s  foreman,  Mr.  G.  Bullen;  and 
Mr.  Gibson,  Fressingfield,  did  the  glazing.  The 
total  outlay,  after  allowing  for  old  lead  and  other 
materials,  will  amount  to  nearly  3,500?.  The 
only  thing  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  put  in  a 
new  five-light  east  window,  the  present  four- 
light  one  not  being  large  enough  for  the  restored 
church,  and  to  supply  a reredos,  and  we  under- 
stand this  addition  is  in  contemplation.  At 
present  there  is  no  organ,  but  a fund  to  purchaso 
one  has  been  commenced. 

Chichester. — An  addition  has  recently  been 
made  to  the  interior  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter- 
the- Great,  by  the  erection  of  a new  reredos,  a 
gift  from  tho  vicar  and  Mrs.  Gruggen.  The 
reredos,  which  is  principally  of  stone,  is  divided 
into  three  compartments,  separated  by  short 
columns  of  coloured  marble  with  carved  capitals, 
supporting  four  angels,  who  carry  in  their  hands 
the  crown  of  thorns,  the  instruments  of  scourging, 
the  spears,  the  dice,  the  cross,  and  the  shroud,  ali 
emblems  of  the  Passion.  The  subject  of  tho 
sculpture  in  the  central  compartment  is  Our  Lord 
in  the  act  of  breaking  bread  with  the  two  dis- 
ciples at  Emmaus.  It  is  said  to  be  intended  to 
place  a new  reredos  in  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
to  be  composed  of  encaustic  tiles,  and  that  it  is 
also  in  contemplation  to  pave  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  and  erect  three  stone  steps  for  the 
communion-table. 

Westbromich. — The  memorial  stone  of  the 
restored  parish  church  of  All  Saints  has  been 
laid.  The  contractors  to  the  new  building  are 
Messrs.  Burkitt  & Co.,  of  Wolverhampton  ; and 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  of  London,  is  the 
architect.  The  contract  is  for  6,3001.,  towards 
which  3,0001.  have  been  already  obtained.  The 
church,  .when  completed,  will  seat  about  700 
persons.  The  style  of  architecture  will  be  that 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  congregation 
will  be  provided  with  chairs  until  the  funds  will 
be  sufficient  for  pews.  Memorial  windows  will 
be  put  in  the  west  end  of  the  church  by  Colonel 
Bagnall.  The  Dartmouth  memorial  window  will 
be  restored,  and  another  memorial  window  will 
be  placed  in  St.  Chad’s  Chapel  by  the  vicar’s 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  Willett.  The  cost  of  the 
chaneel  has  been  defrayed  by  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  the  sacristy  by  the  vicar.  The  bells 
will  also  be  re-hung,  at  the  cost  of  Colonel 
Bagnall. 

Halifax. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bipon 
Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  at  Leeds,  a 
grant  of  3701.  was  mado  towards  the  erection  of 
the  much-needed  church  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Coad,  of 
London.  The  edifice  will  consist  of  a nave  of 
five  bays,  transepts,  and  chancel,  with  apsidal 
termination.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated,  and 
the  church  will  possess  one  or  two  special  ■ 


features  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  church  in 
Halifax ; for  example,  the  apse,  with  its  five 
long  two-light  windows,  and  the  lofty  clearstory 
windows.  The  nave  will  be  34  ft.  long,  and  the 
chancel  will  be  ascended  by  three  steps,  three 
others  leading  to  the  sacrarium.  The  total 
accommodation  will  be  for  784  persons. 

Lalcenheath. — At  a meeting  recently  held  as  to 
the  repair  of  the  parish  church  it  was  resolved, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Ai'chdeacon,  that  the 
architect  for  the  archdeaconry  shall  be  called  in, 
who  will  make  a survey  of  the  building  without 
charge,  on  condition  of  his  being  selected  for 
architect  in  case  any  repairs  were  really  set 
about. 

Birkenhead.  — Bebington  parish  church  has 
been  re-opened,  after  being  closed  nine  months 
for  re-seating  and  other  improvements.  In  the 
present  restoi’ation  the  fabric  has  not  been 
altered  in  any  way,  the  works  being  confined  to 
cleaning  the  interior  thoroughly,  and  rendering 
it  diy  by  asphalting  the  whole  of  the  area  under 
the  floors,  re-tiling,  heating  and  ventilating, 
and  seating  throughout  with  open  benches  of 
oak,  and  constructing  a choir  and  chancel  by 
screening  between  the  piers  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  interior.  The  fittings  of  the  choir 
and  chancel  are  of  carved  oakwork,  in  keeping 
with  the  few  portions  of  ancient  work  which  are 
in  the  church.  All  the  ancient  outwork  has 
been  conserved  and  incorporated  in  the  new 
fittings.  The  windows  have  been  re-glazed  with 
beaded  glass.  The  floors  have  been  renewed, 
and  are  laid  with  tiles  and  marbles.  The  total 
cost  of  the  restoration  of  the  edifice  will  be 
about  2,600?.,  of  which  2,000?.  will  be  subscribed 
by  the  parishioners  generally.  The  cost  of  the 
chancel  will  be  about  500?.  or  600?.,  and  the 
rector  of  the  parish  has  taken  upon  himself  to 
find  the  amount. 

Chester. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  at 
the  end  of  Parkgate-road,  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  adjacent  burial, 
ground  was  consecrated  at  the  same  time.  The 
new  church  is  erected  from  designs  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott ; the  builder  being  Mr.  Roberts,  of 
Chester.  It  is  of  Early  English  architecture, 
the  material  being  red  Roman  sandstone.  The 
original  plan  of  the  architect  was  calculated  to 
accommodate  about  1,000  persons ; but  some 
important  portions  yet  remain  to  be  erected,  and 
as  far  as  at  present  completed  only  about  520 
can  be  seated.  The  cost  has  been  about  5,000?., 
raised  by  subscription,  with  the  exception  of  the 
site,  which  was  given  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com. 
missioners.  About  half  an  acre  is  intended  to  be 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  a school,  at  some 
future  time,  in  connexion  with  the  church.  The 
new  church  is  a chapel-of-ease  to  St.  Oswald’s.  Two 
more  bays,  the  north  porch,  and  the  tower  have 
yet  to  be  added.  Tbe  interior  is  floored  with 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  present  seats  are 
only  temporary  chairs,  of  the  same  character 
with  which  the  public  are  familiar,  in  the  nave 
of  the  cathedral;  two  covered  chairs  in  the 
chancel  were  given  by  Mr.  Lamont. 

Croydon. — The  new  church  of  St.  Luke,  Wood 
side,  has  been  consecrated  by  Dr.  Parry,  the 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Dover.  The  new  edifice  is 
built  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  was  erected 
at  a total  cost  of  1,130?.,  raised  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  V 
Arnold,  who  gave  his  services  gratuitously,  the* 
builder  being  Mr.  T.  J.  Witt,  of  Dingwall-road* 
The  church  is  capable  of  seating  300  persons* 
and  100  of  the  seats  will  be  free  and  unap.* 
propriated.  St.  Luke’s  is  the  first  church 
erected  at  Woodside. 

Prittlewell. — The  church  has  been  re-opened 
by  the  bishop  of  tho  diocese,  after  having 
undergone  partial  restoration,  during  which 
many  interesting  architectural  features  have 
been  disclosed.  There  have  been  five  stained- 
glass  windows  added.  There  remains  much  to 
be  done,  as  the  whole  of  the  windows  in  the 
south  side  are  still  in  a state  of  decay,  and  the 
interior  has  yet  to  be  re-seated.  A new  roof  has 
been  erected  throughout,  in  English  oak.  In 
the  nave  and  aisle  it  is  plastered  between  the 
timbers,  and  in  the  chancel  boarded.  The 
chancel  is  further  enriched  with  carved  angels 
as  finials  of  hammer-beams.  The  roofs  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  are  covered  with  green  West, 
moreland  slates,  with  Bath  stone  ridging,  and 
the  roof  of  the  aisle  is  covered  with  lead!  Tho 
internal  walls  have  had  all  the  plaster  stripped 
off  and  have  been  newly  pointed,  thus  showing 
all  the  ancient  work,  notably  some  very  early 
Noi'man  windows  in  the  arcade  between  the  nave 
and  the  aisle,  evidently  belonging  to  the  original 
church  on  the  site.  The  flooring  has  been  com. 
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pleted,  boarded  floors  being  laid  and  the  passages 
paved,  the  chancel  in  tiles  and  the  nave  and  aisle 
in  black  and  red  Poole  tiles.  The  east  window 
represents  the  four  evangelists,  with  their 
respective  emblems  beneath,  by  Mr.  A.  Gibbs, 
of  London.  The  west  window  is  also  by  Mr. 
Gibbs.  It  is  a three-light,  representing  SS.  John 
the  Baptist  (centre),  Peter,  and  Paul.  The 
north  window  of  the  chancel  (three-light)  is  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  subject  is  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple.  There  is  a small 
two-light  window  over  the  east  window.  The 
subject  is  the  Annunciation.  This  window  is  the 
work  of  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Gibbs.  The 
south  window  of  the  chancel,  within  the  sacrarium, 
by  Mr.  A.  Gibbs,  represents  Christ  found  amid 
the  Doctors  in  the  Temple.  The  church  is 
warmed  by  hot-air  apparatus,  by  Messrs.  Haden, 
Trowbridge,  Wiltshire.  The  cost  of  work 
executed  is  about  3,000?.  That  which  remains 
to  be  done  will  cost  about  1,250?.,  exclusive  of 
the  tower  (about  5001.  more).  The  church  bells 
(six  in  number)  have  been  restored— five  recast 
by  Messrs.  Stainbank,  Whitechapel — and  hung 
in  a frame  for  eight,  with  the  view  of  adding  two 
others  eventually.  The  cost  of  this  is  about 
200?.,  and  30?.  has  been  expended  in  making  the 
organ  as  efficient  as  possible.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of  London;  and  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Walter  Avis,  Hastings. 

Lindley. — The  corner-stone  of  the  chancel  to 
the  parish  church,  Lindley,  has  been  laid.  At 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  which  is  in  process 
of  erection,  there  will  bo  an  organ-chamber,  and 
on  the  south  side  ministers’  and  choir  vestry. 
The  chancel  will  be  25  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  wide. 

A tracery  stained-glass  window,  by  Ward  & 
Hughes,  of  London, — subject,  the  Ascension, — 
of  the  value  of  nearly  400?.,  will  be  placed  in  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Taylor. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  N.  Crofts,  Liverpool ; 
contractors  for  mason  work,  Messrs.  J . Royston 
& Sons,  Lindley ; joiners,  R.  Whiteley  & Nephew  ; 
plasterer,  E.  Jowitt  ; plumber,  H.  Garton ; 
painter,  W.  T.  Earnshaw.  The  estimated  cost 
is  1,500Z.  A new  organ  by  Messrs.  Conacher,  of 
Huddersfield,  is  in  course  of  erection,  making 
altogether  an  outlay  of  2,000?.,  towards  which 
about  1,500?.  have  been  already  raised. 

Catterick. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened after  restoration,  at  a cost  of  2,000?. 
The  alterations  and  improvements  are  as  fol- 
low : — A new  clearstory  and  roof  of  ancient 
design ; a new  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Forster  & 
An  chews,  of  Hull ; oak  reredos  and  altar-rails 
(presents)  ; new  vestry,  with  heating-chamber 
underneath,  and  porch  ; windows  reglazed  with 
cathedral  glass ; new  choir-stalls,  prayer-desk, 
and  stone  pulpit  (the  gifts  of  the  Booth  family)  ; 
new  chancel-floor  of  encaustic  tiles,  given  by  the 
vicar;  brass  standards  (a  present),  &c. 

Tamworth—  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Dosthill,  a 
village  situated  about  three  miles  from  Tam- 
worth, in  the  parish  of  Kingsbury,  has  been 
consecrated.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
supersede  the  old  building,  which  has  served  as 
a chapel  of  ease,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
erection  of  a Gothic  edifice,  built  of  the  sand- 
stone from  the  neighbouring  quarry  at  Whateley. 
The  church  consists  of  nave  and  chancel.  In 
the  latter  is  a stained  east  window.  The  building, 
we  believe,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  work  being  executed  by  Mr.  Lilly, 
of  Ashby,  contractor. 

Alvescott. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened after  restoration.  The  old  ceiling  of  the 
roof  has  been  removed,  the  floor  has  been 
repaved,  open  varnished  pine  benches  have  been 
substituted  for  the  pews,  all  the  doors  have  been 
renewed  in  English  oak,  a new  pulpit  has  been 
substituted  for  the  old  one,  and  the  church  is 
heated  with  a warming  apparatus.  Among  the 
features  of  the  alterations  are  the  reredos  and  a 
new  east  window.  The  latter  is  filled  with 
stained  glass  from  Munich,  and  has  been  erected 
in  memory  of  the  Rev.  A.Neate,  the  late  rector. 
These  alterations  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Slater,  architect,  Westminster, 
by  Mr.  Plaster,  of  Bampton.  The  total  cost  of 
the  restoration  has  been  between  600?.  and  7007. 

Weaverthorpe. — This  Late  Norman  church  has 
been  re-opened  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  but 
the  addition  to  the  churchyard  was  not  con- 
secrated, the  enclosure  not  having  been  com- 
pleted. The  church,  which  was  closed  in  August, 
1870,  has  been  restored  at  the  sole  cost  of  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes,  bart.,  of  Sledmere,  being  the  third 
church  recently  built  or  restored  by  him  ; a 
fourth,  at  Helperthorpe,  being  nearly  complete, 
and  another,  at  Luttons  Ambo,  having  been 
begun.  The  restoration  was  placed  in  the  hands 


of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  of  London,  and  the 
work,  as  at  Thexendale  and  Fimber,  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R. 
Hayward,  of  London,  the  resident  clerk  of  the 
works.  In  the  restoration  every  ancient  feature 
has  been  preserved,  the  old  walls  and  windows 
have  been  restored,  the  gables  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  have  been  raised  to  the  pitch  of  the 
original  church,  and  the  roofs  have  been  covered 
with  lead.  The  peal  of  three  ancient  bells  has 
been  re-hung  in  the  tower,  to  which  a leaden 
roof  has  been  added.  Externally,  the  church 
presents  its  old  appearance.  Internally,  the 
edifice  consists  of  tower,  nave,  and  chancel, 
with  south  porch.  The  three  lights  of  the  old 
east  window  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass, 
by  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  representing  the 


Ascension ; and  the  two-light  windows  on  the  , Leeds  and  Sheffield. 
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the  building  internally  is  72  ft.,  and  the  breadth  il 
41  ft.  6 in.  At  the  rear  of  the  building,  on  the  i 
ground  floor,  a large  class-room,  suitable  for  tt 
week-night  preaching  and  prayer-meetings,  and  J 
a minister’s  vestry  and  a staircase  for  the  J 
children  are  arranged.  The  gallery  is  the  whole  3 
length  of  the  chapel,  extending  over  the  vesti-  || 
bule  in  front  and  class-room,  &c.,  at  the  back.  JJ 
The  entire  height  of  the  chapel  from  the  ground-  j| 
floor  to  the  ceiling  is  31  ft.  The  building  will  jl 
be  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  accommo-  4 
dation  is  for  750  persons.  The  total  cost  of  the  itt 
building  will  be  about  3,000?.  Mr.  P.  Hodkinson,  J 
of  Hulme,  Manchester,  is  the  contractor  for  the  | 
whole  of  the  work.  The  chapel  was  designed  IB 
by,  and  will  be  carried  out  under  the  superm-  •!) 
tendence  of,  Messrs.  Hill  & Swann,  architects,  A 


north  and  south  side, — and,  in  fact,  all  the  other 
windows, — have  glass  from  the  same  artists.  A 
south  one-light  window  in  the  chancel  has  a 
figure  of  St.  Andrew,  and  in  the  nave,  upon  an 
ancient  corbel  in  the  south  pier  of  the  chancel 
arch,  is  placed  a full-length  effigy  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  Caen  stone,  by  Redfern,  of  London.  The 
windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  contain 
figures  of  St.  Mary  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
an  ancient  Norman  north  door  has  been 
opened  out.  The  windows  on  the  south  side 
have  figures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St. 
John.  In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave  is 
placed  the  old  carved  Norman  font.  An  iron 
screen  separates  the  nave  from  the  •tower  space, 
which  forms  a vestry,  over  which  is  the  belfry. 
The  church  is  seated  with  oaken  stalls  through- 
out, and  the  warmiug  is  by  Porrett’s  hot-air 
system.  The  spaces  of  nave  and  chancel  are 
paved  with  coloured  tiles.  The  pulpit  is  by 
Leaver,  of  Maidenhead ; the  screen  by  Parker,  of 
London.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Booth,  of  London  ; 
and  the  decorators  of  the  ribs  and  roof  are 
Messrs.  Bell  & Arnold,  of  London. 

Oxford.  — St.  Frideswide’s  Church  has  been 
opened  and  consecrated.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  on  the  13th  of  December,  1870,  and 
lack  of  funds  compelled  the  cessation  from  the 
work  for  a time  last  summer.  The  site  upon 
which  the  new  church  stands  is  to  the  left  of  the 
Botley  turnpike-road,  just  beyond  the  bridge 
which  forms  the  main  entrance  to  New  Osney. 
The  land  is  rather  more  than  an  acre  in  extent. 
With  respect  to  the  interior,  we  may  state  that 


Fartou-n,  Pudsey. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  chapel  for  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  ti 
has  been  laid  at  Fartown,  Pudsey.  The  esti-  4 
mated  cost  of  the  new  building  is  1,650?.  It  is  I 
to  furnish  sittings  for  450  people.  Messrs.  B 
Nelson,  of  Leeds,  are  the  architects,  the  style  <B 
being  Italian.  It  will  have  a gallery  at  one  end  4 
and  an  organ  and  choir  recoss  at  the  other,  and  * 
two  vestries,  with  other  offices,  will  be  provided^* 
Messrs.  W.  Wood  & Son,  of  Pudsey,  and  Mr.  L.  : 
Boys,  of  Pudsey,  have  entered  into  contracts  to  t 
do  the  main  portion  of  the  work. 

Gateshead. — The  memorial-stone  of  a new  id 
Congregational  Church,  situated  in  Hexham-  | 
road,  Gateshead,  has  been  laid.  The  principal  4 
feature  of  the  budding,  the  walls  of  which  are  to  4 
be  of  local  wallstone,  the  dressings  being  ashlar,  il 
also  from  a local  quarry,  is  the  tower  and  spire,  ill 
which  rise  to  a height  of  113  ft.  from  the  ground  dl 
to  the  top  of  the  vane.  The  church  is  lighted  in  t 
the  front  by  a four-light  window  with  a tracenea  ijj 
head,  on  each  side  by  lofty  two-light  windows  of  ri 
a similar  character,  and  at  the  back  by  a rose-  ,> 
window.  These  will  be  all  filled  with  Hartley  s 
cathedral  tinted  glass,  in  lead  quarries,  with  il 
margins  of  coloured  glass.  Entrance  is  obtained  4 
by  three  doorways,  one  in  the  centre  for  the  I 
ground-floor  of  the  church,  and  one  on  each  side  l 
communicating  directly  with  the  gallery  stair- 
cases.  Internally  the  church  is  divided  into  t 
nave  and  aisles  by  arcades  of  iron  pillars  sup-  3 
porting  wooden  arches,  from  which  springs  a fl 
wagon-headed  roof.  A narrow  gallery  runs  t 
along  each  side  of  the  building  and  extends  oa 
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benches  have  not  yet  been  provided,  choirs  the  front  to  a , much  greater  depth ,bemgcaH*W 
beine  used  throoghoot  tho  novo.  Tlie  choir  has,  I over  the  front  vestibule.  The  seats,  which  will  it 


however,  been  fitted  up  with  permanent  benches. 
The  floor  within  the  apse  is  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  relieved  by  freestone  steps.  The  floor  of 
the  chancel  is  also  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  As 
the  space  is  now  allotted  there  is  accommodation 
for  about  280.  Not  only  has  the  building  of  the 
tower  been  left,  but  also  the  benches  and  the 
interior  stone  carving.  Messrs.  Honour  & Castle 
were  the  contractors.  The  original  contract,  as 
taken  by  them,  was  3,990?.,  but,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  funds,  not  more  than  about  2,500?.  have 
been  spent.  The  architect  of  the  works  is  Mr. 
S.  S.  Teulon,  of  Westminster. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Nantivich. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Baptist  chapel  has  been  laid  on  a site  in  Market- 


street,  Nantwich.  The  building  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  width  of  its  frontage  is 
36  ft.,  sides  71  ft.  It  will  be  built  of  red  patent 
bricks,  and  ornamented  with  white  and  blue 
bricks  in  string-courses,  and  white  stone  from 
Grinsell  quarries.  There  will  be  projecting 
gables  at  each  side.  The  interior  will  seat  about 
400  people.  There  will  be  one  gallery  in  the 
front.  The  fittings  are  to  be  made  of  polished 
pitch  pine,  and  the  pews  open  seats.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  building  will  form  a lecture-room, 
vestry,  and  school.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  and  land  is  upwards  of  1,300?.,  towards 
which  700?.  have  been  already  promised. 
Messrs.  Horsfield  & Son,  of  Halifax,  are  the 
architects  ; and_Mr.  Henry  Ray,  of  Nantwich,  is 
the  builder. 

Edgeley. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  third 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  succession  on  the  same  plot 
of  land  in  Edgeley  has  been  laid.  The  Italian 
style  of  architecture  has  been  adopted  in  the 
design.  The  building  will  be  of  brick,  with 
Btono  dressings.  The  principal  feature  in  the 
front  is  a Corinthian  portico  of  four  columns, 
surmounted  by  a balustrade.  Within  the  portico 
is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  chapel.  On  each 
side  of  the  portico  are  two  tiers  of  windows, 
giving  light  to  the  staircases.  The  length  of 


u,er  the  front  vestibule, 
provide  accommodation  for  800  adults,  are  all  ip 
open,  with  slanting  backs,  and  are  of  stained  1 
deal.  The  passages  are  to  be  paved  with  mosaic  « 
tiles.  The  warming  is  to  bo  by  Lewis’  s patent  ijj 
warm-air  apparatus,  and  the  lighting  by  gas 
pendants  and  brackets.  A special  feature  i 11  the  1 
design  is  a ladies’  and  deacons’  room,  provided  in  : 
an  annexe  communicating  w ith  the  tower  eu-  .• 
trance.  The  schools  externally  will  be  built^  ot  •! 
stone  like  the  church,  and  will  accommodate  500  .1 
children.  They  comprise,  on  ground-floor,  infanta  :t 
school  and  five  class-rooms,  and  on  first-floor  a 
library  and  a large  school-room,  which  latter,;! 
when  arranged,  as  intended,  for  lectures,  will 
accommodate  400  adults.  It  will  have  a galley  ij 
at  one  end,  and  a curved  brace  roof.  The  heat- 1! 
in » and  lighting  will  be  on  the  same  principles 
as° the  church,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
ventilation.  The  cost  of  the  church  is  estimated  <| 
at  3,360?.,  that  of  the  school  at  1,000?.  Ihe  I 
contractors  are  For  the  whole  of  the  buiklerff 
work,  Mr.  J.  A.  M’Murtrie,  of  Gateshead ; Mr.  1 
G.  Wilson,  of  Leeds,  for  the  glaziers’  work ; Mr.  1 
J.  W.  Lewis,  of  Newcastle,  for  the  heating  appa-  1 
ratus;  and  Mr.  Dovey,  of  Manchester,  for  the 
ornamental  metal  work.  The  whole  is  designed 
and  carried  out  under  the  superintendence!  ot 
the  architect,  Mr.  J.  B.  Pritchett,  of  Darin,  Aon.  j 
Handforth. — The  corner-stone  of  a new  Wes- 1 
leyan  chapel  has  been  laid  at  Handforth.  I 
building  (which  will  be  of  brick,  with  stone >, 
dressings,  and  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architec-  il 
ture)  wall  accommodate  250.  It  will  cost  about : 
1,600?.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Sutton,  of  feoath-  .1 
port.  „ . • j 

Saltaire. — The  corner  stone  of  a new  i nnu-  , 
tive  Methodist  Chapel  and  Schools,  in  e0UI8e  “ 
erection  about  midway  between  Shipley  ® 1 

Saltaire,  on  the  Bingley-road,  has  been  lai  • 1 
Sir  Titus  Salt,  bart.,  in  consequence  of  a .sever  < 


iUu,  was  uuauiu  i/w  w r._ 
building  is  to  be  erected  from  the  designs* 
John  Kirk  & Sons,  of  Huddersfield  ana 


Messrs.  JOiin  isara  ot  onus,  w jj.uv.vw.- 
Dewsbury,  architects.  The  basement  floor  wm, 
infant  class-. 


contain  school-room,  lecture-room, 


and  kitchen.; 


rooms,  three  small  class-rooms,  — - - 

There  will  also  be  separate  yards  on  each  Bide  on 


April  27,  1872.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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ihe  building  for  boys  and  girls.  There  will  be 
ipacious  staircases  communicating  with  the 
{round  floor  and  gallery  of  the  chapel.  The 
{round  floor  will  contain  large  and  small  vestries, 
avatories,  the  main  body  of  the  chapel,  and  two 
ide  wings,  containing  entrance,  vestibules,  and 
taircases  to  galleries  and  schools.  These  en- 
ranccs  will  be  approached  by  bold  flights  of 
tone  steps  from  Bingley-road.  The  gallery 
rill  extend  round  the  entire  chapel,  and  will  be 
upported  on  ornamental  cast-iron  columns,  the 
;allery  front  being  moulded  with  panels  filled  in 
rith  ornamental  perforated  cast-iron  work  on 
carlet  ground.  The  body  of  the  chapel  and 
•allery  will  contain  sitting  accommodation  for 
,000  persons.  The  pewing  and  other  wood- 
'ork  will  be  of  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished, 
he  chapel  will  be  lighted  by  means  of  orna- 
lental  sunlights  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
ud  will  be  warmed  by  hot  water  on  the  best  prin- 
ple.  The  style  of  architecture  will  be  Italian, 
I'eely  treated,  the  principal  front  being  towards 
^gley-road,  from  which  it  will  be  separated, 

' a distance  of  eleven  yards,,  by  a low  boundary 
all,  surmounted  by  ornamental  iron  palisading, 
ith  gates  of  similar  design  to  each  of  the  three 
itrances.  The  whole  of  the  building  will  be 
instructed  of  hammer-dressed  wallstones  and 
ihlar  dressings  from  the  local  quarries.  Its 
itire  cost  will  be  about  4,500/.  The  whole  of 
ie  works  are  being  carried  out  under  the 
mediate  superintendence  of  the  architects, 
essrs.  Kirk ; the  clerk  of  the  works  being 
r.  Walsh,  of  Shipley.  The  contractors  for  the 
irious  works  are  : — Masons’  work,  Mr.  G. 
orsfall,  Heckmondwike  ; joiners,  Messrs, 
sacon  & Whitaker,  Shipley ; plumbers,  Messrs. 
Rushworth  & Sons,  Shipley ; slater,  Mr.  E. 
lomton,  Shipley ; plasterers,  Messrs.  J.  Wilkes 
Son,  Baildon;  painter,  Mr.  G.  L.  Smith, 
indhill. 

Halifax. — The  chief  stones  of  Holywell  Green 
w Congregational  Church  have  been  laid, 
e site  of  the  new  church,  now  in  course  of 
setion,  at  the  sole  cost  of  Messrs.  John  Shaw 
Sons,  is  on  one  of  the  prominent  hills  of 
linland,  and  the  spire  will  be  seen  for  miles 
Iknd.  The  design  is  the  Geometrical  style 
Gothic  architecture,  and  comprise^  nave, 
ft.  by  28  ft.  6 in.  ; aisles,  58  ft.  6 in.  by  10  ft. 

1 > choir,  18  ft.  by  14  ft.  3 in. ; two  vestries 
'he  rear,  and  two  porches  in  front,  formed  by 
tower  on  one  side,  and  the  staircase  on  the 
er.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
|ades  of  five  arches  each,  which  will  be  of 
bided  stone,  supported  by  polished  granite 
Uars,  with  ornamental  foliage  caps  of  stone. 

P roof  will  be  wagon-headed  in  form,  having 
dded  braces  and  purlines  of  pitch  pine,  with 
itered  ceiling  between.  The  present  accom- 
dation  on  ground  floor,  and  in  an  end  gallery 
be  constructed  in  the  recess  between  the 
;er  and  staircase,  is  designed  for  600,  but 


j - -J  ' I i -*■  Kuuuiug  nairncu 

r . e addition  of  transepts,  for  which  the  by  one  of  Porrit’s  hot-air  stoves,  lighted  by 
dmg  is  being  specially  arranged,  400  more  gas,  and  ventilated  by  circular  apertures  iu  the 
|ngs  can  be  provided  at  any  future  time,  ceiling,  a current  of  air  passing  between  that 
rf1D?._  i uP,to  1>®00  sitings.  The  seats  | and  the  roof  from  the  louvres  near  the  apices  of 


and  glazed  corridor.  Each  side  of  the  church  is 
designed  with  three  two-light  windows,  sur- 
mounted by  gables,  the  larger  two  being  de- 
signed so  that  they  can  be  extended  to  form  the 
gables  of  transepts,  when  an  enlargement  of  the 
church  becomes  necessary.  The  choir  has  at 
the  sides  simple  windows  lighting  the  vestries, 
and  at  the  back  a rose  window,  which  will  be 
seen  above  the  organ.  The  building  is  being 
erected  of  local  stone,  which  is  said  to  be  among 
the  best  in  the  kingdom,  the  brown  being  used 
for  the  outside  chiselled  ; the  white  cleansed  for 
the  inside.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett, 
of  Darlington  ; the  clerk  of  works  Mr.  Dowgill ; 
and  the  contractors  for  masons’  work  Messrs.  B. 
Edwards  & Son,  Holywell  Green  ; slating,  Messrs. 
Hill  & Nelson,  Batley;  plastering,  Messrs.  Ban- 
croft & Son,  Halifax;  joiners’  work,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hodgson,  Holywell  Green ; plumbing,  Mr.  J. 
Aspinall,  Elland;  glazing,  Mr.  W.  I. ’Booer, 
Leeds ; painting,  Messrs.  E.  & B.  Briggs,  Low 
Moor ; iron  and  brass  work,  Mr.  J.  Dovey,  Man- 
chester; granite  and  marble  work,  Messrs. 
Fenning,  London ; carving,  Messrs.  Walker, 
Emley,  & Beall,  Gateshead  ; wanning,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Lewis,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  cost  will  be 
about  6,000/. 

Tattenhall. — The  new  Congregational  church 
has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  It  is  Gothic 
in  style,  and  built  of  the  white  stone  of  the 
neighbourhood,  except  the  carved  portions,  for 
which  stone  from  the  Grinshill  Quarry  has  been 
used.  The  entire  length  is  53  ft.  10  in.  by 
31  ft.  6 in.,  while  the  height  from  the  basement 
to  the  eaves  is  15  ft.  6 in.,  and  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  ridge  of  the  high-pitched  roof,  38  ft. 
For  the  roof,  Bangor  countess  slates,  with  green 
bands,  have  been  employed,  and  fancy  ridge- 
tiles.  The  front  elevation  to  the  street  is  a 
gabled  one,  with  an  entrance-porch  and  vestibule 
on  each  side,  the  outer  porches  being  ornamented 
with  small  octagonal  buttresses  and  the  doors 
with  columns  on  either  side,  and  carved  capitals 
and  bases.  Between  the  porches  is  a four-light 
window,  with  circular  traceried  head  and 
moulded  arch,  and  extending  in  each  direction 
from  the  window-sill  to  the  porches  are  carved 
and  moulded  panels.  On  each  side  of  the  building 
there  are  five  windows,  three  two-lights  and  two 
three-lights,  with  cusped  trefoil  heads  and  carved 
capitals  and  bases,  and  on  each  side  one  of  the 
three-light  windows  is  used  for  the  porch,  having 
two  lights  in  that  and  one  in  the  chapel.  The 
windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral-tinted  rolled 
glass,  with  stained  borders.  The  roof  is  ceiled, 
but  so  as  to  show  the  four  principals,  which  rest 
on  moulded  corbels,  below  each  of  which  are 
gas-jets.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  of 
pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished,  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  that  being  the  minister’s  pulpit, 
or  rather  desk,  which  stands  on  a raised  platform 
in  front  of  a recessed  moulded  arch,  with  carved 
capitals  and  pillars.  The  building  is  warmed 


jned  to  be  34  in.  from  back  to  back,  and 
. to  be  allowed  to  each  individual.  They 
|to  bo  open,  with  slanting  backs,  and  fitted  up 
a book  and  hat  boards,  and  all  of  pitch  pine 
hished.  The  pulpit  will  be  of  Caen  stone, 
ji  marble  pillars.  The  windows  will  all  be 
'ed  with  stained  and  painted  glass.  The 
lies  and  margins  of  the  passages  will  bo 
id  with  mosaic  tiles.  The  warming  of  the 
:ch  will  be  effected  by  Lewis’s  patent  warm- 
apparatus,  and  the  vestries  by  the  patent 
fa-air  chamber  fireplaces  of  the  same  maker, 
jmally,  the  gable  end  to  the  road  contains 
itvvo-light  windows  under  the  gallery  with  a 
ie  five-light  window  over  them,  occupying  the 
e,  which  will  be  surmounted  by  a stone  cross, 
fae  angle  stands  the  tower,  the  ground  floor 
ivhich  forms  one  of  the  vestibules  to  the 
■ ch,  entered  by  a door  with  moulded  arch, 
Ported  by  granite  columns.  Over  the  door  is 
o-light  window  lighting  the  ringing-room ; 
He  next  stage  is  the  clock  and  top  or  belfry 
|3,  being  filled  by  moulded  two-light  belfry 
tows.  From  an  arcaded  cornice  springs  a 
;(t,  surmounted  by  a vane  rising  to  the  height 
-0  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  spire  is  deco- 
l at  the  angles  by  ornamental  pinnacles 
ling  the  “broaches,”  and  is  relieved  by 
i tded  “ lucerne  ” lights.  At  the  angle 
I site  the  tower  is  a second  entrance  lobby, 

! lining  the  staircase  to  the  children’s  gallery. 

1 building  ia  surmounted  by  an  octagonal 
|d  spiral  roof.  A connexion  is  designed  be- 
L the  school  and  this  lobby  by  a covered 


the  gables,  and  the  front  gable  is  terminated  by 
a stone  finial.  The  architect  was  Mr.  T.  M. 
Lockwood,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Charles  Holland, 
of  Chester.  It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
the  chapel  would  be  1,350/.,  and  that,  together 
with  the  adaptation  of  the  old  chapel  to  school 
purposes  and  a manse  for  the  minister,  the  total 
cost  would  be  2,200/. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stafford. — A meeting,  presided  over  by  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  has  been  held  at  Stafford, 
to  consider  what  means  should  be  adopted  for 
carrying  out  a proposal  to  build  new  schools  in 
Rowley-street  for  the  parish  of  Christ  Church. 
Lord  Shrewsbury  said  that,  for  one,  ho  thought 
the  subscriptions  should  not  be  returned,  and  he 
should  be  very  happy  to  increase  his  own  gift  as 
a quas /-memorial  of  his  late  friend  the  vicar. 
They  would  require  483/.  16s.  3d.  to  complete 
the  undertaking.  He  had  been  thinking  how  he 
could  help  in  the  matter.  Whit-Monday  was  a 
shoemakers’  holiday  in  Stafford,  and  he  should 
have  much  pleasure  in  placing  his  grounds  at 
Ingestre  at  the  disposal  of  a committee  for  the 
holding  on  that  day  of  a fSte  at  which  intoxicating 
drink  should,  as  at  Alton,  be  served  out  at  inter- 
vals only.  In  that  way  enjoyment  might  be 
afforded  to  the  people  of  Stafford,  and  an  addi- 
tion be  made  to  the  Christ  Church  School  fund. 
The  proposal  was  heartily  received,  and  the 
Mayor  thanked  his  Lordship  for  his  kind  offer. 


His  Worship  expressed  the  opinion  that  larger 
schools  than  those  contemplated  should  be  built. 
A committee,  consisting  of  the  borough  members, 
the  Mayor,  and  other  gentlemen,  was  appointed 
to  give  effect  to  Lord  Shrewsbury’s  offer. 

Shanklin.  — The  new  parochial  schools  at 
Shanklm,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid 
in  August  last,  have  been  opened.  The  buildings 
comprise  three  largo  and  lofty  schoolrooms, 
intended  to  accommodate  100  boys  in  the  upper 
room,  120  infants  in  the  centre  room,  and  100 
girls  in  the  lower  room.  In  connexion -with  these 
are  lavatories  and  other  rooms.  There  is  a large 
playground,  in  one  corner  of  which  is  situated  a 
commodious  house  for  the  master. 

West  Mersea. — The  newly-erected  schoolhouse 
at  West  Mersea  has  been  opened.  The  school 
and  master’s  residence  are  erected  with  red 
bricks,  jointed  with  dark  mortar,  and  Bath-stone 
dressings.  All  the  windows  and  doorways  are 
of  Bath  stone,  and  the  windows  are  glazed  with 
tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  interiors  of  the 
school  and  class*room  are  arranged  in  accordance 
with  tho  requirements  of  tho  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  The  roof  is  ceiled  under 
the  collar-beams,  the  exposed  timbers  and  all 
the  joiner’s  work  being  wrought,  stained  and 
varnished.  An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water 
has  been  procured  from  a well  sunk  near  to  the 
school,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  several  offices  by 
a force-pump.  The  playgrounds  and  master’s 
garden  are  divided  by  rustic  fences,  and  tho 
whole  site  is  enclosed  by  an  ornamental  brick 
wall.  The  school  is  entered  by  a porch  at  each 
end  for  boys  and  girls.  The  schoolroom  is  40  ft. 
in  length,  and  18  ft.  in  width;  and  the  class- 
room is  24  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  11  ft.  in  height  to 
the  wall-plates.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Diss,  builder,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Horace  Darken,  architect,  Col- 
chester. 

Faringdon. — The  committee  of  the  British 
School  are  about  to  erect  new  school  buildings 
near  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  Lechlade, 
tho  present  school  being  found  inadequate  to  the 
number  of  children  attending;  and  a sum  of 
600/.  has  been  raised  towards  this  object.  The 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  school 
buildings  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  William^ 
builder,  Abingdon. 

Pendleton. — St.  Thomas’s  Schools,  Hankinson- 
street,  Pendleton,  have  been  opened  for  school 
work.  The  plan  comprises  girls’  schoolroom, 
60  ft.  by  30  ft.;  little  boys’  schoolroom,  43  ft. 
by  24  ft. ; infants’  schoolroom,  35  ft.  by  19  ft ; 
class-room,  boiler-room,  store-room  for  spare 
forms,  &c. ; three  porches,  latrines,  &c.  Attached 
is  a good-sized  master’s  house.  The  walls  are 
faced  with  stock  bricks.  The  latrines  are  entered 
under  cover  from  the  schoolrooms,  and  have  a 
constant  current  of  air  passing  through  them, 
securing  thorough  ventilation.  The  heads  of  t he 
windows  are  filled  with  a floriated  kind  of  stained 
glass,  in  three  or  four  tints.  The  large  school- 
room will  be  used  for  Sunday  services,  the  little 
boys’  school  forming  a guast-chancel.  The 
accommodation  is  for  about  430  day-scholai’s. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  builder, 
Mr.  James  Birch,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor, 
of  Manchester. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


St.  Martin’s,  Scarborough. — Miss  Mary  Craven 
is  giving  three  new  stained-glass  windows  to  this 
church,  as  an  expression  on  her  part  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  royal  family.  One  will  bo  a 
thank-offering  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  adjoining  window  will  be  given 
as  a tribute  of  respect  to  the  Princess.  Tho 
third  window  will  be  given  in  token  of  loyal  and 
devoted  attachment  to  the  Queen.  This  latter 
will  be  a companion  to  the  -window  of  the 
“Three  Slings,”  which  Miss  Craven  gave  in 
memory  of  the  Prince  Corsort  nine  year’s  ago. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  has  given  his  sanction 
to  Miss  Craven’s  intention.  When  these  windows 
are  placed,  every  window  in  St.  Martin’s  will  be 
filled  with  stained  glass  with  the  exception  of 
one,  and  that  we  believe  is  also  promised. 

St.  Michael’s,  Cambridge. — Messrs.  Hardman, 
of  Birmingham,  have  completed  a memorial 
window  for  the  east  end  of  this  church.  The 
window  has  been  so  coloured  as  to  admit  as  much 
light  as  possible.  The  subjects  illustrated  are  : — 
The  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise ; 
our  Saviour,  with  the  gloria,  surrounded  by 
angels ; the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac ; St.  Michael  aud 
Diabolus  arguing  over  the  Body  of  Moses  ; 
the  Angel  slaying  the  First-born  in  Egypt ; St. 
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Michael  ancl  the  Dragon  ; the  Slaying  in  the 
Assyrian  Camp  ; the  Angel  appearing  to  Joshua  ; 
the  Fiery  Furnace  ; and  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den. 
At  the  top  are  six  angels.  The  whole  has  been 
adapted  to  the  fifteenth- century  architecture  of 
the  window.  The  cost  was  500Z.,  which  was 
defrayed  by  subscriptions.  The  chancel  is  being 
altered  and  improved  from  plans  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott,  but  although  the  work  is  not  nearly  com- 
pleted, the  church  has  been  re-opened. 

All  Saints’ , Wrington. — A window  of  stained 
glass,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Yane, 
for  forty-two  years  rector  of  Wrington,  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  south  side  of  this  church. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  of  London,  at  a cost  of  about  1501.,  which 
sum  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The 
top  portion  of  the  window  represents  St.  James, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Andrew,  and  other  saints. 
The  centre  represents  the  Raising  of  Jairus’s 
Daughter,  the  Raising  of  the  Widow’s  Son,  and 
Christ  Blessing  Little  Children  ; while  the  lower 
lights  contain  representations  of  the  Nativity, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  the  Flight 
into  Egypt. 

St.  Andrew’s,  Whittlesey. — The  east  window  of 
tins  church  has  been  put  in,  and  gives  an  appro- 
priate finish  to  that  ancient  structure.  The  win- 
dow is  “ Flamboyant : ” it  has  been  reduced 
18  in.  in  order  to  allow  room  for  the  reredos 
erected  on  the  design  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  of 
Cambridge.  This,  however,  is  not  noticed  inside 
the  building,  as  a still  larger  part  of  the  window 
was  before  hidden  by  a grotesque,  “ Belief,”  &c., 
executed  by  some  native  artist  in  times  gone  by. 
The  window  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Constable,  of 
Cambridge. 

St.  Sidwell’s,  Exeter. — A stained  window  has 
just  been  placed  in  this  church,  to  the  memory 
of  two  sisters,  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Kennaway,  of  Exeter,  who  were  lost  at  sea.  The 
window  is  composed  of  three  lights,  the  centre 
representing  our  Sari  our  walking  on  the  sea. 
The  side  compartments  contain  two  medallions 
set  in  tracery,  the  one  representing  a cross  wrapt 
in  light  shining  over  the  sea,  and  the  other  a 
dove  bearing  an  olive-branch  above  the  waters. 
The  whole  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co., 
of  Munich,  its  erection  being  superintended  by 
Mr.  Blake,  of  Exeter. 

Trinity,  Stockton. — A stained  glass  window 
has  been  placed  in  this  church,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Wron,  of  Boston  (formerly  of  Stockton),  in 
memory  of  his  mother.  The  stained  glass  was 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich 
and  London,  and  consists  of  four  lights,  which 
represent  eighteen  subjects  chosen  from  the  life 
of  our  Saviour. 

Dudley  Parish  Church. — A memorial  window 
for  this  church  to  the  late  Dr.  Browne,  has  just 
been  completed.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  consists  of  three  lights.  The  sub- 
ject chosen  for  illustration  is  the  Resurrection 
of  our  Lord.  It  was  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co. 

Warbleton  Church. — The  large  east  window  of 
this  church  has  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  work,  which  was  completed  for  Easter  Day, 
has  been  executed,  both  as  to  colour  and  design, 
by  Messrs.  Horwood,  Brothers,  of  Frome,  Somer- 
set, and  represents  the  four  scenes  of — 1.  “ The 
Agony  in  the  Garden.”  2.  “The  Crucifixion.” 
3.  “The  taking  down  from  the  Cross.”  4.  “The 
Burial.” 

Highclere  New  Church. — A stained-glass  win- 
dow has  been  inserted  at  the  western  end  of 
this  church,  as  a memorial  of  Mr.  Herbert,  whoso 
murder  by  Greek  brigands  produced  such  a 
painful  sensation  throughout  the  country  two 
years  since.  Below  the  -window  a brass  plate 
has  been  fixed,  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — “ To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of 
their  friend,  Edward  Herbert,  born  1st  Sept., 
1S37,  and  murdered  by  Greeks  at  Oropos,  21st 
April,  1870,  this  window  is  erected  by  Fanny, 
Edith,  Eveline,  Ogilvy,  Alan  Herbert,  and  Henry 
and  Norman  Ogilvy.” 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Halifax. — The  stained 
glass  for  a memorial  window  to  the  late  Rev. 
Austin  Henry  Weston,  curate  at  this  church,  has 
been  placed  in  its  position  at  the  west  end.  The 
glass  is  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes,  of  London,  and  the  subject  is,  “ Our 
Lord  blessing  Little  Children.” 

Earls  Barton  Church. — Stained  glass  has  re- 
cently been  placed  in  the  east  window  of  this 
church  by  Mr.  Edward  Thornton,  at  whose 
expense  the  chancel  is  now  being  restored.  The 
window  is  a narrow  Early  English  triplet,  each 
light  being  filled  with  five  Scriptural  subjects, 
arranged  on  types  and  anti-types  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  subjects  illustrated 


go  across  the  window,  and  commence  with— 
1.  The  Birth  of  Isaac  foretold ; The  Annuncia- 
tion; Samson’s  Birth  foretold.  2.  Creation  of 
Adam;  Our  Lord’s  Nativity;  Birth  of  St.John 
the  Baptist.  3.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac ; Our  Lord’s 
Crucifixion;  Moses  lifting  up  the  Brazen  Ser- 
pent. 4.  Lowering  Joseph  into  the  Pit ; Our 
Lord’s  Resurrection ; Jonah  cast  on  the  Dry 
Land.  5.  Translation  of  Enoch;  Our  Lord’s 
Ascension;  Elijah  taken  to  Heaven.  The  whole 
of  the  subjects  have  white  diapered  back- 
grounds. The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Bell  & Almond,  of  London. 


§00hs  Umibflr. 


How  to  make  a House  Healthy  and  Comfortable. 

By  Henry  J.  Lanchester.  London:  F.  Harvey, 

1872. 

If  wo  were  to  say  that  a reader  of  the  Builder 
would  find  in  this  brochure  anything  he  had  not 
seen  before,  we  should  say  what  was  not  true  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  state  a truth  many  times 
before  it  will  be  attended  to;  and  as  Mr. 
Lanchester  has  set  forth  succinctly  two  or  three 
important  matters  in  connexion  with  fresh  air 
and  drainage,  his  very  little  book  may  be  use- 
fully circulated.  To  brighten  it  up,  and  end 
with  something  like  effect,  the  writer  reprints 
out  rhymes,  “The  New  House  that  Jack  built.” 


The  Natural  History  of  the  Year.  By  the  late 
B.  B.  Woodward,  B.A.  London : Partridge 
& Co. 

This  revised  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodward’s 
pleasant  and  thoughtful  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  months  is  illustrated  by  a number  of  delicate 
woodcuts  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Birket  Foster 
and  others.  It  is  addressed  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration, and  is  well  calculated  to  induce  an  inte- 
rest in  country  life,  to  lead  to  the  study  of 
Natural  History,  and  to  open  young  eyes  to 
what,  though  around  and  about  them,  is  often 
unseen.  The  cover  is  a little  overdone  with 
gold  and  colour. 


VARIORUM. 


The  new  number  of  the  Quarterly  contains 
what  must  be  called  a slashing  article  on  the 
“ State  of  English  Architecture.”  Slashing  to 
right  of  us,  slashing  to  left  of  us,  slashing  in 
front  of  us,  echoes  and  thunders.  Much  of  it 
is  our  own  thunder,  with  which,  of  course,  we 
are  satisfied : to  some  of  the  other  thunder  we 
may  offer  objections  or  comments  if  an  oppor- 
tunity occur.  The  following  paragraph  will 
show  the  tone  in  which  the  writer  deals  with 
various  modem  works  : — 


?i 
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Clerk  to  the  Sheffield  School  Board.  Grant  & Co. 
Fleet-street.”  Having  spent  his  vacation  ini 
visiting  some  of  the  schools  of  Holland  andii 
Germany,  Mr.  Moss  wrote  these  intelligent! 
notes,  intending  them  exclusively  for  presenta-il 
tion  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  his  own1! 
Board,  but  they  were  thought  deserving  of  A 
publication.  With  regard  to  the  size  andi 
general  arrangement  of  the  Dutch  school  build, 
ings,  some  particulars  will  interest : — 


In  the  province  of  Utrecht  the  usual  dimensions  ol 
school-rooms  are  fixed  as  follows  : — Length,  16  metres,  or 
thereabouts;  breadth,  8 metres.  (Metre =39 ‘3707  in.) 
Such  a room  is  calculated  to  accommodate  about  1601 
children.  Wherever  practicable  a room  this  size  is 
divided  into  tvro  parts  by  glass  doors,  or  some  similail 
contrivance.  In  villages;  however,  this  is  often  considered 


than  one  head  teacher.  As  a rule  the  elementary  schools! 
of  Holland  are  conducted  in  buildings  of  oue  story  only. 
In  some  districts  of  the  large  towns  it  is  not  always  con- 
venient to  follow  out  this  rule  ; ns,  for  instance,  in  Amster. 
dam  there  is  a free  school  built  in  three  stories,  with  three 
large  rooms  or  departments,  on  a spare  lot  of  ground  near 
the  ‘ School  Zeemanshoop,’  the  economists  in  the  council 
having  decided  that  the  ground  in  that  part  of  the  town 
fur  too  valuable  to  be  lavishly  used  for  one-storied  building® 
only.  But  this  kind  of  arrangement  is  considered; 
objectionable  by  the  educational  authorities,  and  decided"' 
to  be  avoided.  In  the  large  schools  at  Amsterdam  whit 
came  under  the  writer's  uotiee,  however,  the  rooms  were1 
apparently  larger  than  the  size  prescribed  by  the  authori- 
ties  in  the  province  of  Utrecht.  At  one  there  were' 
stated  to  be  upwards  of  360  children  congregated  in  oue 
room  without  any  division  except  in  the  ordinary  arrauge-: 
ment  of  the  classes.  The  number  is  sometimes  much 
larger 

In  the  planning  of  Dutch  public  schools  great  carei 
appears  to  be  taken  that  there  shall  be  a thoroughly] 
abundant  supply  of  light  and  air.  In  connexion  with  all 
the  schools  I visited  there  are  gymnasiums,  which  are> 
occasionally  used  for  other  purposes  during  working 
hours, — such  as  for  singing  lessons.  But  many  schools' 
are  as  yet  incomplete  in  this  respect,  though  the  great: 
desirableness  of  such  a provision  seems  to  be  generally  I 
admitted.  In  other  respects  the  arrangement  of  the  i 
buildings  seemed  very  complete. 

The  desks  are  placed  in  groups  along  the  whole  length:! 
of  the  room.  The  teachers  seem  unanimous  in  their  ap> 

- • ‘...i.i  .i.a. 


system  to  have  very  marked  advantages.  As  much  s 

'Ossible  is  left  between  each  class,  and  the  teachers  : 
:s  are  placed  immediately  in  front,  with  black  lioardi! 
and  other  apparatus  close  at  hand.  The  head  master’s  i 
desk  seems  to  be  usually -fixed  on  a small  platform,  so  as 
to  command  a full  view  of  the  whole  school.  Each  child 
knows  his  or  her  particular  place  in  the  school,  assigned  at  i 


qua  .... 

the  case  may  be,  and  the  children  retain  their  places 


a change  is  authorised  by  the  teacher.' 


r year,  ns  i 
aces  until! 


lisalhutca. 


The  Church  of  St.  James  the  Less,  at  Westmiusti  . 
has  been  greatly  praised  for  its  decorative  work,  though 
it  really  is  but  a baby  house.  Its  parti-coloured  tower  is 
built  with  polished  marbles  up  among  the  clouds,  and  of 
ungainly  brickwork  level  with  the  eye.  Its  preposterous 
ironwork,  designed  by  an  architect,  and  manufactured  by 
a mechanic,  is  so  disproportioned  as  to  be  absurd,  and  is 
quite  incongruous  with  the  mean  walling  that  it  screens. 
The  interior,  chequered  all  over  with  bits  of  colour,  is  no1 
the  serious  effort  of  a man,  but  mere  effeminacy  and  child’ 
play,  giving  the  same  wide-mouthed  pleasure  as  a new 
trick  of  sleight  of  hand.  The  decorations  of  the  roof  are 
for  tho  most  part  invisible.  The  mental  debasement  which 
we  have  already  referred  to  has  in  this  and  in  many  other 
churches  shown  itself  by  making  it  what  children  would 
call  ' a place  for  bogies.'  There  is  a great  deal  of  non- 
sensical scorn  of  those  who  object  to  Gothic  work  that  it 
is  dark  and  gloomy  ; but  these  childish  church  architects 
are  tho  cause,  and  their  works  are  a justification  of  this, 
at  first  sight,  very  reasonable  objection.  At  St.  James’s 
tho  aisle  windows  are  mere  slits  in  the  wall,  not  to  admit 


dayl 


stained  glass,  which  cause  this  dismal  darkness, 
nd  serve  to  mystify  the  weak-headed  people  for  whom 
inpatm  ' " 


such  work  is  sympathetically  designed." 

Architects  “ have  been  the  bane  of  art  for  the 
last  300  years ; ” “ the  architectural  gibberish  of 
St.  James’s  Club  is  cognate  with  similar  discord- 
ant and  incoherent  utterances  at  Manchester  and 
Balliol ; ” the  new  buildings  at  Kensington 
Museum  are,  “in  fact,  neither  ‘art’  nor  in  any 
Bense  true  handicraftsman’s  work,  but  mere 
machine  and  copy  work;  heartless,  senseless, 
and  absurd  ; ” Blackfriars  Bridge  “ is  really  a 
wonder  of  depravity  ” ; the  Midland  Railway 
Terminus  is  “a  monument  of  confectionery 
the  London  University  buildings  are  pointed  to 
as  a work  of  “ painful  incapacity,”  and  the 
Piccadilly  side  of  Burlington  House  is  signalised 
as  “ the  most  contemptible  public  building  that 
the  architectural  profession  has  achieved.”  The 
denunciation  is  so  general  and  so  loud  that  it  is 

likely  to  miss  much  of  its  intended  effect. 

“Notes  on  Continental  Schools.  By  John  F.  Moss, 


Homes  for  tlie  Working  Classes.— At  a 

meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Colonel  Hogg,  ;| 
M.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  Parliamentary  committee 
reported  on  a letter  from  the  Hampstead  Vestry 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  Board  obtaining:! 
power  to  make  provisions  for  house  accommoda-lj 
tion  for  the  working  classes,  who  will  be  dis- 
possessed by  the  proposed  improvements  of  the  i 
Board.  It  had  been  suggested  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  land  to  be  taken  by  the  Boards 
should  be  set  aside  as  building  sites  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  working  classes.  The 
architect  had  selected  three  sites  to  be  so  set! 
aside,  and  the  committee  recommended  that  the 
solicitor  be  instructed  to  prepare  a clause  for  I 
insertion  in  the  Improvement  Bill  of  the  Board,  i 
now  before  Parham ent,  to  this  effect.  Mr.' 
Dalton,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,- 
said  that  the  works  of  the  Board  would  tumi 
1,457  persons  out  of  their  homes,  and  the  plots . 
to  be  set  aside  would  accommodate  3,452  per-i 
3.  Mr.  Richardson  moved  the  postponement! 
of  the  debate.  The  chairman  said  he  had  been1 
in  communication  with  the  Home  Office  on  the 
subject,  and  he  had  been  much  pressed  $y 
members  of  Parliament  to  come  to  a decision  at 
once.  The  result  of  his  communication  with : 
the  Home  Office  was  embodied  in  the  report.; 
Mr.  Alderman  Stone  warmly  supported  tho 
report,  which,  after  some  discussion,  was  i 
adopted. 


Tlie  Metropolitan  Extension  Railway.— 
Erection  of  W aiting-rooms  on  the  Plat- : 
forms. — In  compliance  with  a memorial  which 
has  just  been  presented  to  them,  the  directors  of ; 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
pany have  decided  to  erect  waiting-rooms  upon  | 
the  platforms  of  the  several  stations  of  the 
Metropolitan  Extension  line  between  Ludgate- 
hill  and  Victoria.  At  present  the  only  waiting-, 
rooms  at  most  of  the  stations  on  this  line  are  on 
the  lower  level  adjoining  the  booking-offices,  and 
passengers  must  either  seek  shelter  there,  and 
run  a great  risk  of  missing  their  trains,  or  con-, 
stantly  expose  themselves  to  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  rain  and  inclement  weather. 
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The  Northampton  New  Cattle  Market.— 

rhe  new  cattle  market,  now  being  constructed 
on  the  Cow-meadow  site,  will  not  be  ready  for 
use  probably  till  the  end  of  the  year,  but  pro- 
gress is  being  made  with  it.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  market  occupies  about  the  centre  of  the 
jround  between  the  back  of  Bridge-street,  and 
;he  railway-embankment.  The  principal  entrance 
s from  the  newly-constructed  road,  which,  com- 
nencing  against  A’Beckett  House,  runs  parallel 
ivith  the  New- walk.  It  is  40  ft.  in  width,  and 
he  actual  entrance  consists  of  a double  gateway, 
he  two  openings  each  being  of  20  ft.  The  two 
jates  arc  to  be  divided  by  a large  pier,  and  on 
sach  side  a lodge,  the  foundations  of  which  are 
rtready  laid,  will  be  erected.  The  lodges  will  be 
imall  structures,  will  have  sharp-pitched  roofs, 
vitli  round  turret,  their  character  being  of  a 
juaint  Continental  type.  The  entrance-road 
)reaks  into  three  branches.  One  of  these  con- 
inues  straight  down  the  centre  of  the  market, 
vhilst  the  other  two  branch  off  to  the  right  and 
eft  at  right  angles  along  the  top,  with  a width 
iach  of  25  ft.  There  is  an  octagonal  space,  in 
he  centre  of  which  a fountain,  with  drinking- 
roughs,  &c.,  is  to  be  erected.  Besides  this 
ountain  there  will  be  four  drinking-troughs  in 
he  market,  near  to  the  main  entrance.  The 
rorks  are  being  executed  by  Mr.  R.  Dunkley, 
f Blisworth,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
rchitect  and  surveyor,  Mr.  E.  F.  Law.  The 
irocess  of  “ filling  in,”  so  as  to  raise  the  level  of 
he  market,  is  now  being  rapidly  proceeded 
dtli,  and  the  brickwork  is  also  in  a forward 
bate. 

The  Prizes  of  the  Painters’  Company. — 

'lie  educational  movement  on  the  part  of  some 
f the  London  guilds  is  a good  sign,  and  has  not 
ome  too  soon.  The  Painter  Stainers’  Company, 
s it  was  anciently  called,  was  one  of  the  first, 
l a comparatively  small  way,  to  offer  medals 
nd  premiums  for  works  connected  with  “the 
rt  and  mystery  of  painting.”  The  subject  for 
hich  they  offer  rewards  to  decorators,  artizans, 
pprentices,  and  others  is  described  as  “alto- 
ilievo  and  decorative  painting,”  and  the  prizes, 
iree  in  number,  are, — 1st.  The  Company’s  silver 
ledal  and  freedom  of  the  Company ; 2nd.  The 
ompany’s  silver  medal;  and  3rd.  The  Com- 
any’s  bronze  medal.  These  rewards  are  open 
) any  under  the  age  of  thirty  years  engaged  in 
le  trade,  and  residing  within  a radius  of  twelve 
dies  from  the  Company’s  Hall.  The  specimens 
lust  be  sent  in  between  the  18th  and  25th  of 
lay.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  good  work 
ill  be  elicited.  The  Company  do  not  ask  for 
asign  (they  would  probably  bo  disappointed  in 
le  result  if  they  did),  as  the  programme  says 
le  subjects  may  be  copied  either  from  an 
itique  bust,  cast  of  ornamental  grouping, 
icorative  moulding,  or  otherwise. 

Worcester  Cathedral  Chimes. — The  new 

ial  of  twelve  bells  in  this  cathedral  has  just 
sen  furnished  with  a set  of  chiming  hammers, 
r which  very  simple  contrivance  the  whole  peal 
;ay  be  easily  chimed  for  service  by  one  person, 
jiis  arrangement  is  the  invention  of  the  Rev. 

|.  T.  Ellacombe,  rector  of  Clyst  St.  George, 
evon,  who  first  set  them  up  at  Bitton,  Glouces- 
Irshire,  in  the  year  1821,  where  they  have  been 
led  ever  since.  They  have  this  great  advan- 
ce, that  they  are  cheap  in  construction,  and 
Id  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order  ; they  are  per- 
pfcly  free  from  noise,  are  ever  ready,  and  never 
i the  way;  neither  do  they  at  all  interfere  with 
3 ringing  of  the  bells,  while  the  lines  may  be 
ought  down  to  a manual  in  any  part  of  a 
lurch.  The  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Thos. 
roper,  of  Woodbury,  Devon,  church-bell  hanger, 
i°  has  set  them  up  in  many  other  churches. 

(o  cost  is  but  1Z.  a bell,  exclusive  of  travelling 
(senses. 

South  Kensington  Museum.  — Visitors 
[ring  the  week  ending  20th  of  April,  1872 
j Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday,  free,  from 
! a.m.  to  10  p.m., — Museum,  15,753 ; Naval 
f other  collections,  2,726.  On  Wednesday, 
prsday,  and  Friday  (admission  6d.),  from 
ila.m.  till  6 p.m.,— Museum,  2,936 ; Naval  and 
er  collections,  131.  Total,  21,547.  Average 
corresponding  week  in  former  years,  13,280. 
al  from  the  opening  of  the  Museum 
[535,811. 

Jew  County  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Kent. 

U justices  for  Kent  have  approved  of  the 
nchase  of  114  acres  of  land  on  Chartham 
j'Vns,  at  a cost  of  5,58 6Z.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
!■  per  acre,  upon  which  to  erect  a new  asylum 
I lunatics. 


Railway  Conference  on  the  Refresh- 
ment-room System. — A meeting  of  directors 
and  managers  of  railway  companies,  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  has  been  conferring 
upon  the  present  arrangements  and  management 
of  refreshment-rooms  at  railway  stations,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  increasing  facilities 
thereby  afforded  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  railway 
officials  and  servants,  and  upon  measures  to 
mitigate  the  evils  arising  from  the  present 
system.  It  was  convened  by  the  National  Tem- 
perance League,  who  propose  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  railway 
servants  whilst  on  duty;  the  provision  of  tea 
and  coffee  of  good  quality  ; and  the  free  supply 
of  filtered  water.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  suggest,  amongst 
other  proposals,  to  railway  Boards  throughout 
the  kingdom : that  intoxicating  liquors  should 
not  be  hawked  on  any  station  ; that  the  rules 
against  the  railway  servants  on  duty  purchasing 
intoxicating  liquors  should  be  rigidly  enforced  ; 
that  the  propriety  of  excluding  the  sale  of  spirits 
at  refreshment-rooms  (at  any  rate  at  many 
stations)  should  have  the  attention  of  the  Boards ; 
that  in  reletting  the  refreshment-rooms  care 
should  be  taken  by  the  Boards  that  simple 
refreshments,  such  as  tea  and  coffee  of  good 
quality,  should  be  sold  at  moderate  prices ; and 
that  all  the  main  stations  on  each  line  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  supplied  with  good  drinking 
water,  in  convenient  places,  free  of  charge. 

Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion.— This  institution  is  making  good  progress 
towards  the  completion  of  the  design  of  its 
founder,  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall.  The  hospital 
is  destined  to  find  accommodation  for  upwards 
of  100  male  and  female  patients  in  eight 
separate  blocks  of  buildings  on  the  cottage  prin- 
ciple, erected  at  the  Undercliff,  Ventnor,  Isle  of 
Wight.  Three  blocks  of  buildings  have  been 
completed,  and  a fourth  block  is  now  com- 
menced, Sir  William  Martins  having  undertaken 
to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  its  erection.  During 
the  past  year  53  men  and  36  women  in-patients 
have  received  the  benefits  of  the  hospital,  besides 
22  out-patients.  The  Chairman  of  the  Biennial 
Festival,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  stated  that 
at  present  the  hospital  had  only  500Z.  per  annum 
of  annual  subscriptions,  whilst  it  roquired  at 
least  three  times  as  much.  At  this  moment 
there  were  50  applicants  for  admission  who 
could  not  be  admitted  for  want  of  room.  The 
chapel  fund  was  progressing ; about  700 Z.  had 
been  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  A gentleman 
had  undertaken  to  build  one  of  the  houses  of  the 
fifth  block  as  soon  as  some  equally  benevolent 
friend  came  forward  to  erect  the  adjoining 
house.  The  secretary  (Mr.  Ernest  Morgan)  sub- 
sequently announced  a list  of  subscriptions 
amounting  to  2,000Z.  Dr.  Hassall  also  announced 
that  “An  Anonymous  Lady”  had  made  a gift 
of  1,500Z.  towards  the  erection  of  the  fifth  block. 

New  Thoroughfare  from  Woodbridge- 
street  to  ClerkenweU-close. — The  Clerkenwell 
Local  Board  are  taking  steps  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  thoroughfare  from  Woodbridge- 
street  to  Clerkenwell-close,  passing  the  south 
boundary  wall  of  the  House  of  Detention.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  improvement,  the  magi- 
strates have  offered  to  transfer  gratuitously  to 
the  parish  a strip  of  land  outside  the  wall 
recently  purchased  by  the  county  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prison.  The  proposed  new  road 
will  lead  into  St.  James’s-walk,  and  it  is  con- 
sidei'ed  that  it  will  be  a great  public  improve- 
ment. 

Lamps  on  the  Thames  Embankment. — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  last  week,  a letter  from  Mr.  Parkes, 
contractor  for  the  globe  lamps  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  was  read,  asking  permission  to 
supply  the  United  States  Treasury,  by  request, 
with  a duplicate  of  the  lamp  and  drawings  of  the 
standard.  The  Works  Committee  recommended 
that  the  request  be  granted,  and  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  be  also  permitted  to  have  the 
use  of  the  core-boxes,  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
the  standards  at  their  own  expense.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Runtz  the  recommendation  was 
carried. 

BeHs  and  Gun  Metal. — Much  of  the  cannon 
taken  by  the  Germans  in  the  French  war  is  to 
be  turned  into  church  bells.  In  this  way  not 
less  than  twenty  parishes  on  the  Rhine  alone 
have  been  provided  with  bell-metal.  The 
Cathedral  of  Cologne  and  that  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  have  alsb  received  some. 


Proposed  New  Town-haU,  Northallerton. 

The  directors  of  the  Northallerton  Market  and 
Public  Improvement  Company  have  approved  of 
the  designs  submitted  by  Messrs.  Ross  & Lamb, 
architects,  Darlington,  for  the  erection  of  a 
Town. hall,  consisting  of  a covered  Market-house 
and  Assembly-room,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  the  old,  unsightly  shambles,  which  have  dis- 
figured the  fine  town-street  for  so  many  years, 
are  being  pulled  down.  The  new  town-hall  will 
cover  a space  of  110  ft.  by  35  ft.,  and  will  afford 
shelter  and  accommodation  for  country  butchers, 
parties  attending  with  butter,  eggs,  and  farm 
produce.  There  will  also  be  vaults  and  cellarage 
for  depositing  and  packing  the  same,  and  every 
requisite  convenience.  The  public  room  mil  be 
72  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide,  with  a handsome  stair- 
case, a raised  platform,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s 
retiring-rooms,  cloak-rooms,  &c.  The  contrac- 
tors are  Mr.  Richd.  Peacock,  Northallerton,  for 
excavation  and  brickwork ; Mr.  I.  Hope,  Darling- 
ton, plasterer ; Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  North- 
allerton, joiner;  Mr.  J.  Baines,  Ripon,  slater; 
Mr.  George  Layfield,  Northallerton,  plumber ; 
Mr.  W.  T.  Cooper,  Northallerton,  painter ; Messrs. 
Hyerleid  & Spence,  Middlesbro’,  founders  ; and 
Mr.  James  Dodgson,  Northallerton,  stonemason. 

Great  Western  Telegraph. — A company, 
to  be  called  the  Great  Western  Telegraph  Com- 
pany (Limited),  has  been  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  of  1,350,000Z.,  in  67,500  shares  of  20Z. 
each,  to  connect  New  York  with  England,  and 
the  West  Indies  directly  both  with  New  York 
and  England.  A comparatively  short  cable  may 
also  continue  telegraphic  communication  to 
Brazil.  The  route  will  be  from  the  Land’s  End 
to  Bermuda,  and,  with  one  line,  thence  to  New 
York,  and  another  to  St.  Thomas’s,  in  the 
West  Indies.  A contract  for  the  making 
and  laying  of  the  cables  for  the  price  of 
1,330,000Z.  has  been  made  with  Hooper’s  Tele- 
graph Works  (Limited),  upon  the  basis  of  a spe- 
cification for  a similar  cable  recommended  by 
Sir  Samuel  Canning,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark,  C.E.,  last  year,  and  recently  revised  by 
Sir  William  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Fleming 
Jenkin,  the  company’s  engineers  and  electricians. 

Worcester  Model  Dwellings  Association. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Thursday,  April  18th, 
Mr.  John  Parker  presiding.  Mr.  Aldrich,  hon. 
sec.,  stated  that  the  committee  had  investigated 
the  financial  condition  of  the  association,  and 
found  that  there  were  liabilities,  principally  to 
tradesmen,  amounting  to  300Z.  Mr.  Parker  had 
offered  to  allow  100Z.  due  to  him  to  remain 
unpaid,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  had  undertaken 
to  advance  100Z.  if  an  equal  sum  were  provided 
by  other  members  of  the  association.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  either  the  liabilities  must  be 
met,  or  the  property  sold.  A strong  desire  was 
expressed  that  the  work  of  the  association 
should  be  continued,  and  ultimately  the  gentle- 
men present  agreed  to  advance  the  amount 
required  to  make  the  3001.,  with  which  all  debts 
will  now  be  paid. 

The  Universal  Foul  Air  Purifier. — Under 
this  title  Mr.  Lidstone  has  registered  a compact 
little  arrangement  for  holding  charcoal  to  be 
affixed  to  the  end  of  vent-pipes  of  drains  carried 
to  the  tops  of  houses  or  other  positions.  He 
says, — 

“ For  ventilating  public  sewers,  vent-pipes  can  be 
carried  into  the  interior  of  lamp-posts,  and  this  purifying 
apparatus  may  be  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  such  lamp- 
post  or  receptacle,  the  pipe  being  carried  from  the  top  of 
the  purifying  apparatus  to  the  top  of  the  lamp-post." 

The  speoimen  sent  to  us  is  much  too  small  to  be 
of  any  use,  but  this  defect  is,  of  course,  open  to 
easy  remedy. 

International  Exhibition. — In  connexion 
with  the  western  annex  of  the  International 
Exhibition  building,  South  Kensington,  Mr.  T. 

G.  Messenger  has  erected  for  the  Commissioners 
a Cotton  House,  or  house  for  the  growth  and 
exhibition  of  the  cotton  plant.  The  framework 
is  of  iron,  and  the  enclosing  materials  are  slate- 
slabs  and  glass.  The  heating-apparatus  evi- 
dently provides  for  a high  temperature,  and  the 
arrangements  for  opening  all  the  lights  at  once 
are  simple  and  ingenious. 

Discovery  of  Antiquities  in  Belgium. — - 

Excavations  for  archasological  purposes  have 
been  lately  undertaken  at  Jupille,  in  an  ancient 
place  of  sepulture  in  Belgium,  and  have  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  a considerable  number  of 
skeletons,  one  of  which  had  on  the  neck  a 
golden  collar.  A remarkably  fine  mosaic  pave- 
ment has  been  discovered. 
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Restoration  of  the  Spire  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. — A meeting  of 
the  parishioners  of  St.  John’ shaving  been  called 
for  last  Tuesday  evening,  to  receive  the  report 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Wyatt,  of  London,  the  inspector  of 
churches  for  the  Archdeaconry,  on  the  condition 
of  the  spire,  the  report  was  road,  and  the  Chair- 
man observed  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  from 
this  report  that  they  ought  to  repair  the  spire 
without  loss  of  time,  and  the  first  thing  would 
be  to  decide  who  should  erect  the  necessary 
scaffolding.  In  the  course  of  conversation  the 
opinion  was  generally  expressed,  and  confirmed 
by  Messrs.  Tooley  & Robinson,  that  the  scaffold- 
ing should  be  constructed  by  the  builder  who 
did  the  repairs,  and  whose  men  would  work  on 
it  with  more  confidence  if  they  raised  it  them- 
selves as  they  went  along.  Mr.  Tooley  believed 
the  work  would  not  cost  in  all  less  than  from 
2001.  to  250?.  The  Chairman  remarked  that  it 
was  important  there  should  be  no  delay,  so  that 
they  could  get  the  lightning-conductor  up  before 
any  thunderstorms  came.  He  had  no  fear  of 
being  able  to  raise  the  money.  The  meeting 
appointed  a committee  to  collect  subscriptions — 
first  in  the  parish  and  then  out  of  the  parish,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  advertisements  should  be 
inserted  in  the  local  papers,  calling  attention  to 
the  report  and  soliciting  subscriptions. 

The  Difficulty  of  Estimating  Cost  of 
Drainage.  — As  a proof  of  tho  difficulty 
of  estimating  drainage  works,  where  water 
is  present  in  the  soil,  we  may  mention  that 
Mr.  Aird,  one  of  the  leading  contractors 
in  the  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  Works, 
made  the  following  statement  publicly  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
in  London  : — “ With  respect  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, he  could  state  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  were  executed  within  the  contract 
price.  One  of  these  exceptions  occurred  in  a 
portion  of  the  work  on  the  premises  of  the  Dept- 
ford Gas  Works,  where  it  was  intended  to  put 
np  a gasholder.  To  facilitate  this,  the  work  of 
the  sewer  underneath,  for  a length  of  130  ft., 
was  commenced.  Unfortunately,  the  contractors 
Were  not  able  to  carry  it  out.  His  film  then 
undertook  the  work,  and  completed  it.  The 
estimated  cost  was  about  2,0001.,  whereas  it 
actually  cost  upwards  of  16,0001.” 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  association  was  held  on  tho  16th  inst.,  at 
the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Mr.  J.  Hogg 
presiding.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  the  hon.  secre- 
tary, read  the  annual  report,  which  gave  a resnmd 
of  the  operations  of  the  association  during  the 
past  year,  and  also  expressed  congratulation  on 
the  number  of  members,  which  amounted  to 
sixty-one,  being  an  increase  of  one.  The  finances 
were  also  in  a satisfactory  condition,  there  being 
a balance  of  191.  7s.  9d.  in  the  hands  of  tho 
treasurer.  The  report  was  adopted.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Shotten,  of  Sunderland,  and  Mr.  Robert  Lamb, 
of  Darlington,  were  elected  members.  Mr. 
Oliver  and  Mr.  Thompson  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  Architectural  Alliance  meeting,  and 
to  the  annual  Conference  of  Architects  proposed 
to  be  held  in  May  next. 

P [Restoration  of  Exeter  Cathedral. — A pre- 
liminary meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  and  subsequently  of  Earl 
Fortescue,  was  held,  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Stevens,  A.R.A.,  110, 
Buckingham  Palace-road,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a committee  of  Devonshire  and  Cornish 
men  resident  in  London  to  promote  a subscrip- 
tion in  aid  of  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of 
the  diocese.  The  meeting  was  unanimously  in 
favour  of  such  a committee  being  formed,  and 
we  believe  a list  of  members  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. 

The  Lister  Statue.— At  a meeting  of  the 
committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging 
for  the  erection  of  a statue  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Lister 
in  a central  part  of  Bradford,  it  was  resolved  to 
give  a commission  to  Mr.  M.  Noble,  of  London, 
sculptor,  to  execute  a colossal  statue  of  Mr. 
Lister  in  Sicilian  marble,  at  the  price  of  1,000?. 
The  figure  will  be  10  ft.  in  height,  and  will  be 
erected  on  a granite  pedestal  of  11  ft.  or  12  ft. 
in  height. 

Metropolitan  Water-Supply. — In  reply  to 
a question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Fortescue) 
said  the  Board  had  no  power  whatever  to  regu- 
late the  sources  of  the  water-supply  of  the 
metropolis,  except  to  prevent  the  water  being 
taken  from  below  Teddington  Lock. 


Archaeological  Discoveries  at  Uttoxeter. 

Mr.  F.  Redfern,  of  this  town,  has  within  the  last 
nine  months  made  a series  of  discoveries  of 
interest,  sites  of  Roman  stations,  from  three  of 
which  he  has  Roman  pottery.  One  station  he 
points  out  as  being  on  Uttoxeter  High  Wood. 
He  has  pottery  from  this  station  of  which  the 
north  side  remains  perfect.  He  believes  the 
premises  of  Dr.  Taylor,  situated  in  High-street, 
is  the  site  of  another,  a small  part  of  the  terrace 
of  which  remains  in  the  croft  near  the  Hope  and 
Anchor  inn.  He  points  out  a third  station  at 
Stramshall,  where  he  has  made  numerous  excava- 
tions, and  in  all  met  with  Roman  potsherds,  one 
piece  of  which  is  ornamented.  The  site  of  the 
fourth  station  he  is  enabled  to  identify  is  at 
Madeley  Holme,  in  the  Madeley  field,  where  he 
has  dug  and  met  with  ample  evidence  of  the 
character  of  the  place  by  the  discoveiy  of  many 
fragments  of  late  Roman  pottery.  He  connects 
with  the  last  a series  of  fine  terraces  at  each  side 
of  the  hill,  remaining  perfect  on  the  west  side, 
and  constructed,  he  believes,  most  probably  for 
defensive  purposes  rather  than  for  cultivation. 
He  also  connects  with  these  stations  a meshwork 
of  Romano-British  maze. 


New  Well-Boring  Engine. — A new  boring 
apparatus  has  been  made  at  the  Eagle  Foundry, 
Ipswich,  for  Meux  & Co.’s  London  brewery.  The 
leading  feature  is  the  employment  of  a large 
flat  rope  in  lieu  of  iron  rods,  the  advantage  of 
rope  over  rods  being  that  the  former  can  be 
drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  to  the  top  or 
lowered  from  top  to  bottom  in  three  minutes, 
while  the  rods  would  take  more  than  an  hour. 
The  jumping  cylinder  is  so  adjusted  that  the 
tool  can  give  a very  powerful  blow  and  also  one 
hardly  sufficient  to  crack  a nut.  The  double 
cylinder  winding-engines  in  connexion  with  the 
boring-engine  are  capable  of  drawing  out  10 
tons  at  a time.  The  depth  intended  to  be  bored 
at  Messrs.  Meux  & Co.’s  brewery  will  exceed 
1,100  ft.  The  well  will  be  sunk  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Allison,  who  claims  patents 
parts  of  the  boring-machine. 


Opening  of  the  Free  Museum,  Not- 1 
tingham. — The  museum  in  Wheeler-gate,  now  ■ 
the  property  of  the  town,  has  been  formally  . 
opened  by  the  mayor,  in  the  presence  of  an 
influential  company.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  objects  of  interest  which  the  museum  now  ’ 
contains  was  the  property  of  the  Nottingham  t 
Naturalists’  Society,  and  a considerable  number: 
of  valuable  objects  were  from  time  to  timei 
added,  until  tho  museum  assumed  the  dimenti 
sions  which  it  has  had  for  the  last  few  years. 
The  place  in  which  tho  exhibition  was  placed 
was  for  some  period  the  old  Mechanics’  Hall,  but : 
previous  to  the  fire  by  which  that  institution  i 
was  destroyed,  convenient  rooms  had  been' 
secured  in  Wheeler-gate.  When  the  corporation^ 
resolved  to  adopt  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  the 
society  offered  the  museum,  and  a small  but 
useful  library,  to  the  town,  and  the  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  council.  The  re-arranged  cases: 
occupy  two  good-sized  rooms,  and  objects  of 
interest  and  value  are  to  be  found  therein,  illus- 1 
trative  of  many  very  important  departments  of 
natural  history. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Picture  GaUery. — 

The  annual  exhibition  of  new  pictures  of  the 
English,  French,  and  Belgian  schools  opened  on 
Saturday  last.  Tho  private  collection  of  Mr. 
James  Virtue,  containing  eighty  valuable  pic- 
tures and  water-colour  drawings, “’are  also  being 
shown  in  a special  side  gallery.  In  one  of  the 
private  galleries  there  is  a collection  of  modern' 
paintings  lent  to  the  company  for  exhibition  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  Art  Journal.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall  has  lent  for  exhibition  some  water-colour 
copies  of  Frith,  Ores  wick,  Ansdell,  Herbert, 
Maclise,  Faed,  Elmore,  Leslie,  J.  H.  Mann, 
Webster,  Newton,  and  Bellows.  At  the  southi 
end  of  the  gallery  there  are  131  copies  of 
celebrated  paintings  by  the  old  masters*, 
culled  from  the  principal  picture-galleries  in 
Europe.  The  copies  have  been  made  in  water-' 
colours  by  Mr.  West,  and  being  the  property  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  who  value  them' 
as  artistic  studies,  are  not  for  sale. 


Alvescott  Parish.  Church. — During  the 
restoration  of  this  church  the  following  remains 
were  discovered,  and  have  been  preserved  : — An 
altar  slab,  reredos,  Easter  sepulchre  and  aumbrey, 
double  sanctus  bell  nitch,  leper’s  window  with 
two  book  ledges  in  thickness  of  the  wall  adjoin- 
ing, two  squints  from  north  and  south  chantries, 
piscina,  reliquary,  and  three  consecration  grosses. 
The  old  fifteenth-century  panels  in  the  south 
transept,  alternate  red  and  blue,  with  gilded 
stars  and  bosses,  were  too  rotten,  owing  to  past 
neglect,  for  present  restoration ; but  the  new 
roof  of  the  transept  has  been  so  arranged  that 
at  any  time  the  panels  may  bo  reproduced  and 
set  on  the  inner  face,  so  as  to  restore  the  old 
appearance. 

The  Mazarin  Bible. — An  important  dis- 
covery has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Richard 
Sims,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  course  of 
his  researches  in  the  Archbishop’s  library  at 
Lambeth  Palace.  He  found  that  a volume, 
described  as  a manuscript,  was  in  reality  a fine 
example  of  an  early  printed  book,  which  further 
examination  proved  to  be  the  second  volume  of 
the  celebrated  Mazarin  Bible.  The  “ Mazarin 
Bible  ” is  the  earliest  printed  edition  of  the  Bible 
known.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed  by 
Gutenburg  and  Fust,  at  Mentz,  between  the  years 
1450  aud  1455,  and  it  is  probably  the  first  book 
printed  with  movable  metal  types. 


Extension  of  a North  London  Railway 
Station. — The  railway- station  in  Broad-street, 
jointly  used  by  the  North  London  and  the 
London  and  North-Western  companies,  has  for 
some  time  been  undergoing  a considerable 
enlargement  by  the  erection  of  additional  office# 
and  buildings  for  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company,  built  at  the  expense  of  that  company. 
The  additional  buildings,  which  have  just  been 
completed,  have  extended  the  principal  elevation 
of  the  station  to  almost  double  its  former  dimen. 
sions.  The  newly-erected  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture is  uniform  in  design  with  the  rest  of  the 
building,  but  a special  feature  in  the  added  part 
just  finished  is  that  the  elevation  is  composed  of 
an  admixture  of  red,  black,  white,  and  yellow 
bricks. 


Slip  of  Wall. — An  accident  occurred  last 
week  at  Pathhead,  Fifeshire,  whereby  five  men 
were  killed,  and  four  severely  injured.  The 
men  were  employed  in  building  a retaining  wall 
at  a new  floorcloth  factory  at  present  in  course 
of  erection  by  the  Messrs.  Nairn.  The  wall  had 
reached  a height  of  about  60  ft.,  when  it  gave 
way,  burying  the  men  in  the  ruins.  It  appears 
that  the  wall  was  about  4 ft.  thick,  and  as  it  rose 
it  was  filled  in  behind  with  sand  and  earth  from 
the  bank  which  it  was  intended  to  keep  up. 
The  earth  is  supposed  to  have  sunk,  and  by  its 
pressure  caused  the  wall  to  give  way. 


The  Reconstruction  of  Farringdon  Mar- 
ket.—The  Court  of  Common  Council  has  had,  a 
strong  party  debate  as  to  whether  the  decision  of 
the  Court  that  the  Farringdon  Market  should  be 
reconstructed,  in  order  to  provide  room  for  the 
sale  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  should  be  frustrated 
or  not.  Mr.  Isaacs  led  an  opposition  which 
objected  to  the  raising  of  150,000?.  necessary  for 
the  proposed  work  until  the  council  could  j udge 
what  modification  might  be  made  in  the  original 
plan.  A long  and  noisy  controversy  ended  in 
Mr.  McGeorge  carrying  the  adjournment  of  tho 
debate,  and  giving  notice  to  move  the  rescin  ding 
of  the  resolution. 

The  London  Gas  Companies. — An  important 

conference  has  been  held  at  the  Yestry-hall  of 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  to  consider  how  the 
interests  of  gas  consumers  are  affected  by  the 
Chartered  Gas  Company’s  Bill,  in  the  Lords. 
The  conference  was  unanimous  in  resolving  to 
oppose  the  Bill,  which  has  already  been  chal- 
lenged as  unfair  to  consumers  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  The  Chartered  Gas  Company  seek  addi- 
tional capital  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000?.,  and 
power  to  pay  upon  this  a dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
to  the  shareholders. 


Houses  unfit  for  Habitation. — The  Holbom 
Board  of  Works,  acting  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  their  surveyor  and  medical  officer,  have 
required  the  owner  of  three  houses  in  Ormond- 
yard  to  demolish  the  premises,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Mr.  M'Cullagh  Torrens’s  Artizans  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Act.  It  was  stated  at  the 
Board  meeting  that  no  structural  alterations  or 
improvements  could  possibly  render  the  houses 
fit  for  human  habitation. 


The  City  Survey  or  skip,  Norwich.— The 

council  have  considered  the  appointment  of  a 
surveyor  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Benest,  resigned, 
It  was  resolved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  corporate  officers’  salaries  committee  tc 
report  to  the  council.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
general  feeling  that  there  should  be  only  one 
surveyor  instead  of  two  as  heretofore. 

Theatre  Burnt.— The  Theatre  Royal,  Mel 
bourne,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
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The  Royal  Pier  at  Southampton. — The 

SKfks  connected  with  the  extension  now  approach 
ompletion.  The  pontoon,  having  been  repainted 
nd  fitted  into  its  place,  the  iron  bridge  con- 
ecting  it  with  the  pier  has  been  dropped  upon 
le  iron  tanks  provided  for  its  reception.  The 
mgthening  of  the  pier  provides  deep  water  at 
11  tides  for  the  steamers  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
ompany,  and  is  an  additional  attraction  to 
romenaders.  The  steam  packets  will  also  have 
Ivantages  in  embarking  and  disembarking  their 
issengers  and  freight. 

Reading  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
ociety. — At  a general  meeting  of  this  society, 
eld  (on  the  17th  (inst.,  at  the  Athenaeum,  an 
ssay  was  read  on  the  subject  of  “Bells,”  by 
.r.  A.  E.  L.  Oswell,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
iper,  dealt  exclusively  with  the  general  history 
: the  bell,  the  origin  of  chime -ringing,  the 
imber  of  variations  possible  to  be  played  on 
irious  peals,  and  the  history  of  some  remark- 
)le  specimens  of  bells.  In  the  concluding  part 
his  essay,  he  gave  a description  of  the  method 
manufacture. 


Pigheldean  Vicarage.— On  the  6th  instant 
le  corner  stone  of  a new  vicarage  was  laid  in 
is  village  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Thero 
as  an  appropriate  service,  conducted  by  the 
car,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  de  St.  Croix,  assisted  by 
e village  choir.  Enough  of  the  brickwork 
ipeared  to  give  the  visitors  some  idea  of  the 
an  of  the'new  building,  which  is  to  be  externally 
ced  with  red  bricks,  relieved  with  bands  of 
aper  brickwork,  &c.  The  designs  are  by  Mr. 
. White,  London ; and  the  builder  is  Mr.  T. 
regory,  of  Clapham  Junction. 

New  Pottery  Galleries. — Extensive  galleries 
e nearly  completed  in  Orchard-street,  Port- 
an-squai-e,  for  Mr.  John  Mortlock.  The  new 
tileries  are  120  ft.  long  by  about  22  ft.  in 
idth.  The  main  gallery  is  some  22  ft.  high, 
ith  recessed  and  panelled  ceiling,  frieze,  and 
ido.  The  works,  which  have  been  in  hand 
tout  four  months,  are  being  carried  out  under 
e direction  of  Mr.  Nash,  architect,  Royston,  by 
r.  J.  Sutton,  of  Putney.  The  foreman  of  works 
Mr.  M.  H.  Judge. 


TENDERS 

For  villa,  at  Teddington.  Messrs.  Thicko  & Wilson, 
shiteets  : — 


Dove,  Brothers. 

Bishop 

Bahey  & Son  ... 
Williams  A Son. 

' 

Hurst  

Macey  


£1,825  0 0 
1,735  0 0 
1 ,765  0 0 
, 1,742  0 0 
1 ,685  0 0 
. 1,650  0 0 
, 1,615  0 0 


For  new  verandah  round  the  present  refreshment-room, 
ittersea  Park,  for  Mr.  Gatti.  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton,  archi- 
:t.  Quantities  suppled  by  Mr.  Plimsaul : — 

Mann  £590  o 0 

Bowman  670  0 0 

Williams  & Sou  555  0 0 

Carter 547  0 0 

Hill  & Sons  (accepted) 624  0 0 


For  new  factory,  in  Horusey-road,  for  Mr.  W.  Culmer 
•.  John  Viney,  architect : — 

Toop  £733  0 0 


Hawkes  (; 


(accepted).. 


addition  and  general  repairs  to  house,  Lordsliip- 
race,  Stoke  Newington,  for  Mr.  Bird.  Mr.  John  Viney, 
hitect : — 

Madgin,  Jun £515  0 0 

Devcreux  610  0 0 

Garland 399  10  0 

Hawkes  363  0 0 

Heath  (accepted)  353  0 0 


'or  new  residence,  at  Hornsey,  for  Mr.  E.  Smeetc 
. John  Viney,  architect : — 

Hawkins  & Ward  £519  12  6 

£arsun3  500  0 0 

“eath 4S8  0 o 

Hawkes  (accepted) 165  0 0 


)r  stables,  loose-boxes,  forges,  and  chimney-shaft 
r ot  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  grounds,  Chalk  Fai 
,d,  for  Mr.  Chas.  Martin.  Messrs.  Tosh  & Haywa 
hitects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Plimsau 
ton : — 


j Hill  & Son 

1 Kelley,  Brothers 

J Mann  

I Manley  & Rogers 

! Aitcheson  & Walker 

I Robbins  .V  Co 

fi  Scrivener  & While  ... 

I Bowman 

|l  Williams  & Sou  

I Jay  

Goodman  


£5,661  0 0 
6,600  0 0 
5,585  0 0 
5,462  0 0 
6,369  0 0 
5,275  0 0 
5,207  0 0 
6,257  0 0 
5,177  0 0 
5,134  6 9 
4,897  0 0 


For  school  and  residences,  at  Grays,  Essex,  for  the 
School  Board.  Mr.  T.  R.  Naples,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Fittings 
Total.  included. 

Gibbons  £3,410  £290 

Taylor  &,  Son  2,969  316 

Thorn 2,797  233 

Wallis  2,733  217 

Blake  2,700  255 

Cobham 2,677  263 

Josolyne  2,633  270 

Stephenson  2,503  ...  . 273 

Tyler 2,500  300 

Niblctt 2,449  320 

Cattell  2.419  235 

Dover,  Wills,  & Co 2,317  239 

Wright  & Co 2,275  239 

Crook  & Wall 2,135  230 

Shipman  1,750  200 


For  Newdigatc  School 

Lynn  & Dudley £1,650  0 0 

Johnson  . 1,421  0 0 

Hill  & Sons  1,389  0 0 

Shearbum 1,310  0 0 

llamplin,  Brothers 1,252  0 0 

Putney  1,223  15  0 

Inkpen  1,150  0 0 

Chart  (accepted) 1,100  0 0 


For  free  library  and  museum,  at  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 
Messrs.  Woodzell  & Collcutt,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Son,  & Jackson  : — 


Stephenson £8,060  0 0 

Abbott 7,350  0 0 

Ashworth  & Broughton 6,997  11  0 

Cotterall 6,980  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 6,945  0 0 

Marshall  & Dent  (accepted)  ...  6,929  0 0 

Higham,  Brothers  6,475  0 0 


For  a family  residence,  Brunswiclc-square,  Brighton, 
and  alterations  to  adjoining  property,  for  Mr.  John 
Preston.  Mr.  F.  Warburton  Stent,  are&itect : — 

Perry  £6,284  0 0 

Gammon 6,246  0 0 

Turner 6,128  0 0 

Chappell 6,972  0 0 

Colls 6,628  0 0 


For  a hop  warehouse,  in  Bermondsey-street,  for  Messrs. 
Beemnn  & Hotehkin.  Messrs.  Wadmoro  & Baker,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied  : — 

Myers  & Sons  ...£3,427  0 0 

Downs 3,290  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 3,185  0 0 

Rider  & Son  8,108  0 0 

Jackson  & 8haw  2,935  0 0 

Gammon  & Sons  2,891  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  2,867  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  2,804  0 0 

King  & Son  (accepted)  2,570  0 0 


For  new  house,  on  Hampstead-heath.  Mr.  C.  Eales, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Watson,  Brothers  £1,975  0 0 

Mann  1,945  0 0 

Kelly  1,883  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,828  0 0 

Clowser  1,792  0 0 


For  shops  and  offices,  corner  of  the  Poultry  and  Old 
Jewry,  City.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Karslake  & Mortimer  : — 


Nightingale  

Higgs  

Stimpson 

Meyers  & Son  

Perry,  Brothers  

Brass  

Kilby  

Perry  & Co 

Browne  & Robinson  

Scrivener  Sc  White 

Turner  & Sons 

Henshaw  & Co.  (accepted)  . 


£8.876  0 0 
8,623  0 0 
8,176  0 0 
8,155  0 0 
8,039  0 0 
7,951  0 0 
7,782  0 0 V 
7,701  0 0 
7,676  0 0 
7,439  0 0 
7,431  0 0 
7,430  0 0 
7,095  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  at  “The  Cedars,”  Old 
Charlton,  for  Mr.  Sharpe.  Mr.  Geo.  Elkington,  archi- 
tect:— 

Pox £3,060  0 0 ! 

Elliott... 2,274  0 0 

Cawdran  & Come  2,132  0 0 

Wood  1,708  0 0 

Cooke  & Groome 1,423  0 0 ! 


For  new  manufacturing  premises,  at  Chelsea,  for  Mr. 
F.  Bell.  Mr.  Dovey,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  bv 
Mr.  Shrubsole : — 


Perry  & Co 

Turrell 

Sawyer 

Pearce 

Brown 

Cooke  & Groom 
Packer 


£1,875  0 0 
1,712  0 0 
1,590  0 0 
1,460  0 0 
1,449  0 0 
1,415  0 0 
1 ,287  0 0 
1,162  10  0 


For  house  in  Bloomliam-road,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  James 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Horsford,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Moore £ 1,685  0 0 

Boater 1,528  0 0 

Haynes  1,505  0 0 

Freshwater 1,450  0 0 

Litchfield  1,332  0 0 

Spencer  l’268  0 0 

Dovor,  Wills,  & Co.  1,’229  0 0 


For  farmhouse,  Irnham,  Corby,  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  J. 

Lavender,  architect : — 

Story  £1,235  6 11 

Patman  & Co.  1,165  0 0 

Kirk  & Parry 1,130  0 0 

Hubbard  1,095  0 0 

Rudd  & Son  975  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  915  0 0 


For  four  shops,  at  Rotherliitho.  Mr.  George  Stooke, 
architect : — 

Daniel  £1,325  9 0 

Machine 1,184  10  0 

Stenteford  (accepted)  1,107  0 0 


For  alterations  to  stables,  Frognal-rise,  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wills.  Mr.  R.  Walker,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  e( 
Stoner : — 

Clowser  (accepted) £541  0 0 


Athemeum,  Camden-road . — Add  to  list  given  in  our  last 
Heath,  3,2652, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Country  newspapers  should  be  marked. — F.  B.  P.— Nemo.— F.  R.  C. 
— Messrs.  H.— J.  V.— A H.  G.— R.  H.  C.— 0.  J.  P.— M.  P.— S.  L.— 
T.  G.— J.  S.— E.  K. — W.  R.  R.— L.  & W.— W.  & C.— L.  & Co.— B.  N.— 

G.  E.  —Dr.  M.— R.  F.  C. — A.  H.  G.— J.  B.— S.  & Co.— P.  & B.— 

H.  C.  W.-F.  S.  A.— A.  C.  P. — Vitruvius  Jun. — H.  J.  W.  (we  are  forced 
to  decline  recommending).— H.  T.  E.  (next  week;  too  late  for  this).— 
Messrs.  F.  (ditto). — M.  H.  J.  (ditto). — Nemo  (ditto). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings.  Tests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Advertisements  cannot  bereceivedfor  the  cwrrent 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p m, 
on  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  comjnunications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscnptions,  8fc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder ” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Ga/rden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor ,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
kingdom  cam  now  be  supplied  with  The  Builder 
direct  from  the  Office  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 


Batli  and  other  Building1  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers,  Mer- 
chants, and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


Turret  Clocks. — Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit, 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
clocks,  from  15Z. ; church  clocks,  from  401.  The 
wheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale Entrance — Burlington  Steam  Works. [Advt.] 


Architects,  before  committing  themselves 

to  any  system  of  Warming,  should  send  to 
TRUSWELL,  BROTHERS,  & HOLDEN,  100, 
Nottingham-street,  Sheffield,  for  a prospectus  of 
their  ImprovedPatent  Hot-AirApparatus.  [Advt.] 
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ALLEN  & COMPANY 

(Late  TURNER  & ALLEN), 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 


UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 


Either^Plain  or  Bronzed,  : 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 


HOT -WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
Ushers  of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25s. 


F 


OR  SALE,  the  “BUILDER,”  complete, 

lr oni  1855  to  1871  inclusive,  with  odd  numbers  (8  vols,  bound). 


Also  the  "BUILDING  NEWS,”  1860  to  1862  Inclusive,  and  1865  to 
1871  Inclusive,  with  odd  numbers  (three  years  Ixmnd).  Cust  71.  16s. 

Any  reasonable  offer  will  be  accepted,  for  cash  only.— Address, 
BUILDER,  care  of  Mr  Hullands,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  Pimlico. 


THE  MEGALITIIIC  MONUMENTS  AND  CHRISTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES  OF  IRELAND. 

In  One  Volume.  8vo.  price  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  LIFE  and  LABOURS  in  ART  and 

ARCHAEOLOGY  of  GEORGE  PETRIE,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.  A 
By  WILLIAM  STOKES,  M.D.,  D.C’.L.  Oxon.  Physician-in -Ordinary 
to  the  Queen  in  Ireland  ; Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University 
ol  Dublin. 

‘‘It  is  probable  that  it  is  from  the  Irish  annals  that  the  greatest 
aunt  of  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  history  and  uses  of  the  Megali- 


thic  Monuments.  Indeed,  had  not  Lord  Mel 
in  a fit  of  ill-timed  parsimony,  abolished  the  Historical  Commission 
attached  to  the  Irish  Ordnance  Survey,  we  should  not  now  be  groping 
in  the  dark.  Had  they  even  retained  the  services  of  Dr.  Petrie  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  would  have  left  very  little  to  be  desired  in  this 
respect."— Fergussou's  “ Rude  Stone  Monuments,"  p.  175. 

London  : LONGMANS.  GREEN,  4 CO.  Paternoster-row. 


The  quarterly  review,  No.  204, 

is  published  THIS  DAY. 


published  THIS  DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

THE  STATE  OF  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE 


THOMAS  CARLYL 
TRADE  WITH  CHINA 
MILTON. 

MODERN  SCEPTICISM— THE  DUKE  OF  SOMERSET. 
THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT,  ITS  HISTORY  AND 
ELOQUENCE. 

DIARY  OF  A DIPLOMATIST. 

EDUCATION,  SECULARISM,  AND  NONCONFORMITY. 
CONCESSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albeinarle-street. 


D 


Price  5s. 

ILAPIDATIONS.  A Text  Book  in 

Tabulated  Form.  With  Copious  Index. 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  Author  of  Model  Houses." 

E.  4 F.  N.  SPON,  18,  Charing-cross. 


R 


MISS  BRADDON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  " Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  4c. 

In  3 vols.  at  all  Libraries. 

OBERT  AINSLEIGH. 


ougly  bound  in  cloth,  with  165  fine 
. . 12a  6d.  (postage,  6d.), 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  for  the 

ARCHITECT,  ENGINEER,  SURVEYOR,  and  MECHANIC. 
By  E.  WINDHAM  TARN.  M.A 
" A work  of  remarkable  merit."— Builder. 

“ An  excellent  treatise,  of  value  not  merely  to  students,  but  to 
practical  men."— Engineering. 

" No  book  with  the  same  object  in  view  has  ever  been  published  in 
which  the  clearness  of  the  rules  laid  down  and  the  illustrated 
diagrams  have  been  so  satisfactory."— Scotsman. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  Stationers'-hall-court,  E.C. 


morocco,  31.  10s. 


TTILLAand  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE 

V Thirty  Examples  of  Country  and  Suburban  Residences,  receutl. 


Architects  of  repute.  Illustrated  by  Plans, 
ind  Details ; with  a full  Description  of  each 
Building,  and,  in  nearly  every  ease,  a Statement  of  the  Actual  Cost 
A volume  that  those  about  to  build  villa  residences  or  cottages 
may  usefully  study." — Builder. 

London  : BLACKIE  4 80N,  Paternoster  Buildings. 


With  9 Plates  and  17  Woodcuts.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  (postage.  9cL) 

npHE  STUDENT’S  GUIDE  to  the  PRAC- 

JL  TICE  of  MEASURING  and  VALUING  ARTIFICERS’ 
V ORKS  : containing  copious  Memoranda  for  the  Valuation  of  Labour 
and  Materials  in  nil  branches  of  the  Building  Trades.  By  EDWD. 
DOBSON.  New  edition,  re-written,  with  additions,  by  E.  WYNDHAM 
TARN,  SLA. 

London : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7 


s1  Hall-court,  E.C. 


Eeceutly  published,  demy  8vo.  with  Forty-seven  Wood  Engravings, 
cloth,  price  8a.  6d.  (postage.  Id.) 

THE  SCIENCE  of  BUILDING  : an 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Construction.  Espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Architectural  Students.  By 
E.  WYNDHAM  TARN.  M.A.  Architect. 

“No  Architectural  Student  should  be  without  this  hand-book  of 
constructional  knowledge." — A rchilect. 

Loudon : LOCKWOOD  * CO.  7,  Stationers1  Hall-court,  E.C. 


THE  ART- JOURNAL  for  MAY  (price 

2s.  6d.)  contains  the  following 
LINE  ENGRAVINGS  : 

I.  THE  ROBIN,  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

II.  THE  MARCH  OF  MILES  STANDISH,  after  G.  H.  Boughton. 
III.  THE  PERI  AND  CHILD,  after  C.  F.  Fuller. 

Literary  CoSTJUBUTIONS : Art- Work  for  Women— III.  How  the 
Work  may  be  Done;  Art  in  Rome,  1872;  The  Stately  Homes  of 
England— Chatsworth,  by  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  (illustrated) : Celebrated 
Churches  of  Europe— Spires  Cathedral  and  Maycnce  Cathedral  (illus- 
trated! ; Exhibitions  of  the  French  Gallery,  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  and  the  Birmingham  Royal  Society  of  Artists  ; Metallic  Photo- 
graphs; 4c,  4c. 

Also  with  the  May  Number  is  published  the  first  portion  of  the 
ART-JOURNAL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
of  the  International  Exhibition.  1872.  by  GEORGE  WALLIS, 
Keeper  of  the  Art  Collections,  South  Kensington. 

*•*  The  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  price  31a  6d.  bound  In  doth. 
LONDON  : VI RTUE  4 CO.  IVY  LANE,  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  : Treatises  by 

Mr.  BAILEY  DENTON,  C’.E. 

I.  Sanitary  Works,  price  Is. 

II.  Sewage  Farming  (No.  1),  price  Is. 

111.  Irrigation  and  intermittent  Filtration,  Letters  to  Timer,  with 
Appendix,  price  2s. 

E.  4 F.  N.  8P0N,  48,  Charing-cross. 


New  edition,  leap.  8vo.  bound,  7s.  6.1. 

HPHE  PRACTICAL  MEASURER  : a Series 

J of  Tables,  designed  for  the  use  of  Wood  Merchants,  Builders, 
Carpenters,  Joiners,  Sawyers,  Plasterers,  Painters,  Glaziers,  Masons, 
bricklayers,  4c. 

By  ALEXANDER  PEDDIE. 

New  Edition,  improved  and  greatly  enlarged. 

London  : BLACKIE  4 SON,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

Sni>er-royal  4to.  half-bound  in  morocco,  60s. 

nPHE  CARPENTER  and  JOINER’S  AS- 

1 SISTAN'T ; being  a Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Selection, 
Preparation,  and  Strength  of  Materials,  and  the  Mechanical  Prin- 
ciples of  Framing,  with  their  Applications  in  Carpentry,  Joinery,  and 
Hand-railing  ; also  a Course  of  Instruction  iu  Practical  Geometry. 
Jeoraetrical  Lines.  Drawing,  Projection,  and  Perspective,  and  an 
Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture  and  Building. 

By  JAMES  NEWLANDS. 

Illustrated  by  an  exteusive  Series  of  Plates,  and  many  hundred 
Engravings  on  Wood. 

‘‘We  know  of  no  treatise  on  carpentry  and  joinery  which  at  all  ap- 
proaches this  in  merit" — Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Loudon  : BLACKIE  4 SON,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

1 Builders  and  Others  desiring  n really  good  system,  can  have  a 

SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address, 

E.  A 4,  St  George's-rood,  Regent’s  Park,  Loudon. 

YXT  H.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

V V . ham-street,  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
Lssistanco  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

T ITHOGRAPHED  BILLS  of  QUANTI- 

1 J TIES,  SPECIFICATIONS,  4c.  — ROBERT  J.  COOK  4 

3 AMMON  D have  made  such  arrangements  for  this  special  description 
ol  Lithography,  that  orders  to  any  extent  are  completed  in  a given 
;ime,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  one  of  the  firm,  thus 
ensuring  accuracy  and  promptness.  Plans  and  Drawings  of  every 
lescriptiou  Copied,  Traced,  or  Lithographed.— ROBERT  J.  COOK  4 
HAMMOND,  Draughtsmen.  Lithographers,  4c.  29,  Charing-cross. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been  many  years 

r\  in  practice,  and  has  considerable  ability  and  taste  as  an  Archi- 
tect, is  DESIROUS  of  ASSISTING  in  a BUSINESS,  whore  efficient 
services  are  required.  The  Advertiser  is  in  a position  to  introduce 
business.— Address,  PHILIP  HICKMAN,  Esq.  Solicitor,  49,  Chancery- 
.one. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

PARTNERSHIP. — A Gentleman  who  has 

1 had  architectural  experience  in  the  City,  wishes  to  PURCHASE 
a SHARE  iu  a good  practice.— Apply  by  letter,  to  Messrs.  JOHN 
MACKRELL  4 CO,  21,  Cannon-street,  EC. 

PUPIL. — A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

1 works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  oi>eratioii,  has  a VACANCY 
in  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.— 
Address,  A B.  163,  Strand,  W.O. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

W ANTED,  by  a CIVIL  ENGINEER  and 

V V ARCHITECT  iu  the  country,  with  sewerage  works  in  hand, 
a PUPIL.— Address.  C.  M.  Office  of  " The  Builder.11 

A17ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a com- 

W patent  DRAUGHTSMAN,  to  take  the  general  superinten- 
dence. For  a iiermauciicy.— Apply  by  letter  only,  to  Messrs.  SEARLE 

4 SUN,  4,  Bloomsbury-place,  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS1  ASSISTANTS. 

Y\7ANTED,  immediately,  an  experienced 

V V DRAUGHTSMAN,  thoroughly  competent  to  prepare  working 
and  detail  drawings  from  sketches.— Address,  ARCHITECT,  care  of 
S.  Jones,  esq.  40,  Wood-street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a JUNIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN. 

YY  A knowledge  of  perspective  preferred.  Bring  specimens. 

Salary,  20s.  per  week,— J.  WEEKS  4 CO.  Hothouse  Builders,  126, 
King  s-road,  Chelsea. 

"WANTED,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  in 

W on  ARCHITECT  S OFFICE  The  engagement  will  be  tem- 
porary.— Address,  Mr.  ELKINGTON.  95,  Cannon-street,  City,  E.C. 

AI7ANTED,  for  a permanency,  an  ASSIST- 

\ Y ANT  (middle-aged),  as  DRAUGHTSMAN  nud  SURVEYOR, 
who  is  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  a Civil  Engineer's  Office  in  the 
count!  y.  One  w ho  has  had  some  experience  in  sewerage  and  water 
supply  preferred. — State  qualification,  references,  and  salary  required, 
to  SURVEYOR.  60,  Albauy-street,  Regent’s  Park,  Loudon.  N.W. 

"YI7ANTED,  for  a Week  or  two,  a first-class 

VV  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  planning  and  design  of  domestic 
Italian  architecture. — Address,  with  terms,  age.  4c.  Mr.  MAYNARD, 
No.  5,  Peytou-place,  Royal  Hill,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

TXTANTED,  in  a Manufacturing  Business  in 

VV  the  West  of  Loudon  (Hut-Water,  Gas,  and  Builders1  Iron- 
mongery), a Youug  Man  of  good  address,  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  and 
with  some  mechanical  knowledge.  Age  about  21.— Apply  by  letter 
only,  stating  qualifications  and  salary  required,  to  A.  B.  29,  Bassett- 

~WJ  ANTED,  a thorough  practicalFOREMAN 

V \ of  STONE  and  MARBLE  MASONS.  To  a competent  Man 
liberal  terms  will  lie  given. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  terms  and  where 
last  employed,  to  S AMU  EL  BARFIELD,  De  Moutfort  Works,  Hum- 
berstone-road,  Leicester. 

WANTED,  a FOREMAN  and  MANAGER 

y V in  a TIM  HER  YARD.  Must  understand  converting  English 
and  foreign  timber,  and  the  retail  trade  generally. — Apply  by  letter, 
to  B.  8,  Holly-street,  Dalston,  E 

TJI7  ANTED,  a FOREMAN  over  Painters, 

Y V who  has  been  employed  at  first-class  buildings.  Good  refer- 
ences required.— Apply  to  Messrs.  GOODWIN  4 WHITE,  Builders 
Clauricarde-gardens,  Bayswater-road. 

\\T ANTED,  on  a large  Job  on  the  South 

W Coast,  a thoroughly  competent  MEASURING  CLERK 
Wages.  42s.  per  week.— Apply  by  letter  only,  to  G.  J.  Messrs.  Metchim 
4 Sou,  20,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

XXT ANTED, a first-rate  BRASS  FINISHER,  i 

V 1 He  must  thoroughly  understand  gas-fitting.  4c.  None  but  a I 


WANTED,  a good  WRITER  and; 

V V GRAINEK  Constant  work.  Wages,  30s.  per  week.— Apply 
to  W.  H.  and  W.  HOSKINS,  Grange-road,  Darlington.  Durham. 

TO  MODERN  GLASS  PAINTERS.  4c. 

WANTED,  TWO  good  ordinary  HANDS.- 

V V Apply,  personally,  at  once,  JAMES,  2,  Pratt-. tieet,  Camden i 
Town,  N.W. 

"WANTED,  TWO  or  THREE  steady,  sober, 

V V and  thorough  good  JOINERS,  to  hike  all  desertptious  of 
Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  work.  Piece  work.  Labour  only. — Apply, 
living  references  to  hist  employers,  to  J.  CHAPPELL,  Builder  and: 
Contractor,  Hulbeach,  Lincolnshire. 

TXT ANTED,  an  experienced  TRAVELLER 

VV  for  the  SLATE  and  GENERAL  BUILDING  MATERIAL! 
TRADE,  iu  the  Midland  Counties.  References  must  be  unexceptlon-. 
able.— Address,  stating  salary  required,  X.  care  of  F.  C.  Maedonnell,  i 
Advertising  Contractor,  14,  South  Castle-street,  Liverpool. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTED 

V V (Carpenter  and  Joiner)  to  Assist  In  Carrying  Out  Speculating 
Building,  and  capable  of  carrying  out  same —Address,  stating  age,-, 
4c,  261,  Office  of  11  The  Builder." 

rpiMBER  TRADE— WANTED,  a TRA-i 

1 TELLER,  having  a connexion  in  London  and  suburbs  with 
Builders,  4c.  Good  references.  State  age.  salary  expected,  and  full 
particulars.— Address,  Z.  care  of  Messrs.  Hepburn  4 Son,  Solicitors,! 
Bird-In-band  Court,  Cheapside,  E.O. 

QCULPTORS  WANTED.— Apply  to  Mr. 

kj  TUOS.  BROMFIELD,  Sculptor,  276,  Kennington-rond,  Lam--, 
belli.  J 

TOINER  WANTED  : must  he  a first-rate 

t)  t radesman,  able  to  take  charge  of  the  shop,  and  willing  to  fill  up 
time  at  the  bench.  A respectablo  man  would  have  a comfortable, 
situation  and  constant  employment.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  terms 
and  references,  to  T.  C.  27.  High-street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

TANERGETIC  MANAGER  WANTED,  to 

Pi  take  the  ENTIRE  SUPERINTENDENCE  of  a CHALK 
QUARRY,  Portland  Cement,  Whiting,  and  Lime  Works,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.— Apply  in  the  first  instance  by  letter,! 
with  testimonials,  also  stating  salary  required,  and  if  security  could 
be  found,  to  PROPRIETOR.  22.  Chepstow-place.  Bayswater,  W. 

r^LERK  of  WORKS,  C.E.— WANTED,  a 

\J  good  LEVELLER.  DRAUGHTSMAN,  and  QUANTITY 
CLERK  well  acquainted  with  drainage  works.— Apply,  with  full  par- 
ticulars, to  No.  228,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

i~  1LERIC  of  tie  WORKS  WANTED  : a 

Yj  thoroughly  efficient  Man.  who  has  had  experience  iu  construc- 
tion of  drains  aud  sewers.  Satisfactory  references  required.—  AppWi 
by  letter,  stating  qualifications  and  last  employment,  to  H.  S.  W. 
No.  25,  Phllpot-laue,  E.C. 

/"1LERK  of  WORKS— WANTED,  early  in 

\J  JUUC  n practical  Man,  one  accustomed  to  Gothic  work  preferred; 
to  act  as  Clerk  of  Works  for  the  new  gas  offices.  Wages  will  not 
exceed  21  guineas  per  week. — Applications,  witli  references,  4c.  and 
testimonials,  may  be  sent  to  HENRY  GREEN,  Esq.  Secretary,  Gas 
Works,  Preston.  Lancashire,  oil  or  before  the  11th  MAY,  marked  on 
the  outside,  "Application  for  Clerk  of  Works." 

GUILDER’S  or  SURVEYOR’S  CLERK 

D WANTED,  who  has  been  used  to  superintend  jobbing  bouse 
repairs,  and  can  draw,  trace,  and  keep  accounts.  Salary  to  commence 
it  25s.  per  week.— Apply  by  letter  to  G.  M.  8,  Borough,  S.E, 

W7ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  SHOP 

VV  and  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  take  charge  of  a job. 
Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Age,  34. — Address,  J.  C.  67,  St.  John- 
street,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WWANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP 

VV  or  OUTDOOR  FOREMAN,  by  a thorough  practical  Car- 
penter and  Joiner.  Can  draw  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  shop-, 
fronts,  4c.  Town  or  country.  Good  references.  4c. — Address,  A.  13. 
No.  40,  Devonsh ire-street,  Red  Lion-square,  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  E8TI- 

Y V MATING  CLERK  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Well  up  in  the 
several  duties  required,  great  experience,  has  conducted  extensive 
works  in  City  of  London  and  country,  twenty-five  years'  u-stimoiuals 
for  abilities  and  integrity.— Address,  E.  8.  S.  Mr.  Mockie's,  Match- 
maker. 41.  Coleman -street,  City. 

AA7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS.  Charge  of  a Job,  or  Brick- 
work by  the  Roil.  Aged  34  years.  Good  references.—  Address,  C.  F. 
No.  10.  Fisher's-buildings,  Egliam,  8urrey. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TXT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade. 
Good  references.— Address,  R.  R.  care  ol  Mr.  Harris,  6,  Warwick-read, 
Kensington. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS.  ] 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  a 
thoroughly  practical  Mau.  Bricklayer  by  trade,  and  well  up  in  sur- 
veying and  use  of  level  and  theodolite. — Address,  J.  A.  24,  Herbert- 
street,  New  North-road,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  by  a thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  energetic  Man,  who  has  had  considerable  experi.  lie.  in 
building  construction.  Carpeuter  aud  joiner  by  trade.  Good  refer- 
ences.—Address,  S.  E.  04,  Bagshot-street,  Albany-place,  S.E 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

Yf 7" ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Aged  26.  Well  used  to  office  routin* 

measuring  up  work,  billing  quantities,  or  keeping  cost  of  work. 
Good  draughtsman.  Direct  personal  references.— Address,  A Z.  13, 
Caiudeu-cottages,  Camdeu-road,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A/17 ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

V V an  experienced,  systematical  FOREMAN.  Has  been  Shop, 
General,  and  Managing  Foreman,  and  is  a good  ilraughtsm*B( 
accountant,  anil  assistant.  Would  superintend  a country  contract^ 
shop.— Address,  DELTA,  Post-office,  Itedhill,  Snn-ey. 

TO  BUILDERS.  4c. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS,  or  FORE- 
MAN of  WORKS.  Well  experienced  in  setting  out  all  kinds  of 
builder's  work.  Well  acquuiuled  with  architects'  plans  and  specifl* 
tions.  Very  persevering  and  energetic.  No  objection  to  lie  corking 
foreman.  Good  reference.— Address.  212,  Office  of  "The  Builder. 

V 


7 ANTED,  in  a London  Builder  and  Con- 


, , tractor's  Office,  a thoroughly  experienced  and  practical  Man. 
He  must  be  a good  quantity  taker,  and  well  able  to  make  out  detail 
and  other  drawings.  Salary,  50a  per  week.— Apply  by  letter  only,  to 
B.  W.  Messrs.  Metchim  4 Sod,  20,  Parliament-street,  8.W. 


lecewora  aim  lutitiiiiici)  o,  . . 

w uu  ...  the  office  or  at  the  bench.  First-class  testimonial*. 

Address,  A B.  45,  GoUlington-street,  St.  Pancras-road. 
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Conference  of  American 
Architects. 


ECHITECTS  in 
America  are  moving 
anxiously.  We  have 
just  now  received  the 
printed  report  of  the 
“ Proceedings  of  the 
Fifth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American 
Institute  of  Archi- 
tects,” held  in  Boston 
at  the  close  of  last 
year,  and  may  use 
fully  give  some  extracts 
and  particulars.  Mr 
Richard  Upjohn,  the 
President  of  the 
American  Institute  of 
Architects,  opened 
the  meeting.  In  the 
course  of  his  address, 
he  said : — 

“The  increasing  appreciation  of  the  subject 
of  architecture  by  the  community  at  large, 
though  gradual,  affords  cheering  indications  that 
our  labours  are  beginning  to  impress  and  edu- 
cate the  minds  of  our  people.  In  t his  connexion 
it  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  with  what  aids 
and  among  what  influences  and  associations  we 
are  working  in  our  endeavours  to  perfect  and 
embody  our  art.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards 
ourselves,  we  are  differently  situated  from  those 
of  our  profession  who  labour  in  countries 
abounding  with  ancient  examples.  Such  wit- 
ness of  evidence  and  power  as  it  spread  over  the 
Old  World,  it  is  not  ours  to  enjoy.  It  is  true, 
many  of  us  have  had  our  experience  of  archi- 
tecture enlarged  and  improved  by  a twelve 
months’  tour,  more  or  less,  through  Europe  and 
other  countries.  But,  after  all,  this  is  a poor 
repast  when  compared  with  the  continued  feast 
of  those  who  dwell  among  the  works  of  past 
ages,  and  are  awakened  to  note  the  wonderful 
creations  surrounding  them.  The  innumerable 
precedents  which  older  examples  present  are 
invaluable  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  learn. 
Then,  again,  the  people  of  those  countries,  whose 
civilisation  and  culture  so  long  ante-dates  what 
is  to  be  found  amongst  tis,  are  more  or  less  alive 
to  the  beauty  of  the  works  of  their  ancestors, 
and  they  are  ready  to  accept  the  labours  of 
those  whose  vocation  it  is  to  restore  and  recreate 
the  works  of  old. 

We  have  not  these  advantages,  our  situation 
is  different ; our  country  is  in  its  youth,  our 
fathers,  for  generations  back,  were  not  reared 
on  the  soil  which  the  present  generation  call,  by 
right  of  birth,  their  own.  No  great  monuments 
of  finished  art  and  laborious  devotion,  such  as 
grace  the  Old  World,  have  been  for  ages  im- 
pressing their  lessons  on  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  children  of  this  new  land  of  ours.  We 
and  our  children  have  grown  and  matured 
without  such  influence  and  education.  But  it  is 
our  mission,  as  a profession,  to  worthily  supply 
in  this  new  field  these  educators,  so  that  at 
least  we  be  not  less  faithful  to  the  men  of  the 
future  than,  in  other  lands,  the  men  of  the  past 
have  been  to  those  of  the  present.  We  are 
engaged  in  this  very  work  now,  when  we 
produce,  with  fitting  accompaniments  and 
originality,  what  has  been  taught  us  by 
those  of  old  time.  Following  in  the  well- 
chosen  steps  of  those  who  have  preceded  us 
asking  for  the  old  paths,  yet  ourselves  leading 
in  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  and  timely  pro- 
gress,  we  shall  have  followers  who  will  appre- 
ciate our  aims,  and  labour  with  and  after  us  in 
establishing  truthful  works.  And,  indeed,  we 
are  not  without  encouragement  from  the  great 
mass  of  intelligent  people  among  whom  we 
labour.  The  increased  facilities  of  communica- 


tion with  Europe,  which  are  yearly  drawing 
great  numbers  of  our  people  into  contact  with 
the  very  examples  which  we  would  wish  them  to 
study,  have  been  the  means  of  leading  them  to 
accept  and  appreciate  the  well-directed  efforts 
of  the  profession.  Men  who  have  once  seen  and 
tasted  of  the  beautiful,  will  not  be  long  satisfied 
with  what  is  inferior,  especially  if  they  have  the 
means  to  provide  for  themselves  what  they  have 
learned  to  admire  and  wish  for.  In  the  single 
instance  of  decoration,  witness  what  an  en- 
couraging advance  has  been  made  during  the 
past  ten  or  twenty  years.  And  generally  it 
might  be  said  that  the  revival  of  architecture,  in 
all  departments,  which  is  to  be  found  in  France 
and  England,  is  being  felt  to  a large  extent,  as  a 
salutary  influence  and  impetus  amongst  us.  The 
art  of  photography,  which  has  reached  so  high  a 
standard,  has  contributed  much  toward  the 
spread  of  enlightened  views  and  appreciation  of 
architecture.  Another  encouraging  feature  of 
the  times  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  increased  facili- 
ties of  transportation,  which  have  brought  within 
the  reach  of  almost  every  market  the  large 
varieties  of  stone  and  other  building  materials, 
in  which  our  country  so  abounds.  Owing  to 
these  facilities,  we  have  been  able  to  utilise,  and 
that  sometimes  in  combination,  stones  and  mar- 
bles of  various  formations  and  colour ; therein, 
certainly,  the  architect  finds  a wide  and  interest- 
ing field  for  the  exercise  of  his  best  taste  and 
skill.” 

Amongst  the  various  reports  brought  up  came 
one  on  Education.  The  committee  said: — 

“ The  problem  of  architectural  education, 
then,  as  a practical  problem,  is  simply  this : 
How  can  a young  man,  in  addition  to  the 
general  culture  to  which  he  may  aspire, 
attain  such  training  in  the  elements  of  this 
professional  knowledge  as  will  entitle  him  to  a 
cordial  reception  as  a paid  draughtsman  in  an 
architect’s  office  ? 

The  practical  answer  to  these  questions  ii 
twofold.  There  are  two  courses  that  a young 
man  may  pursue  to  this  end.  He  may  enter  an 
office  as  a pupil,  or  he  may  enter  a school  of  art 
or  science  as  an  architectural  student.  The 
office-training  has  the  advantage  in  point  of 
pertinence,  it  being  an  exact  training  for  office- 
work  ; but  it  is  almost  necessarily  deficient  in 
breadth  and  system.  A young  man  trained  in 
this  way  is  taught  the  use  of  his  instruments, 
and  soon  acquires  the  handiness  needful  for  the 
kind  of  work  he  is  set  to  do  ; but  he  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  draw  except  with  his  T-square, 
and  for  the  history  and  principles  of  his  own  art 
or  of  art  in  general,  he  must  depend  upon  his 
own  enterprise  and  such  resources  as  he  can, 
out  of  hours,  command.  An  intelligent  fellow 
may,  in  this  way,  learn  a good  deal,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  is  taught  much.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  has  of  late  been  urged  in  England, — 
where  the  problem  of  professional  education  is 
receiving  much  attention — that  the  numerous 
educational  appliances  already  existing,  in  the 
shape  of  isolated  courses  of  history,  construction, 
crayon  drawing,  water-colours,  &c.,  should  be 
made  use  of  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  training, 
and  that  if  students  and  draughtsmen  will  not 
attend  the  evening  courses,  which  it  appears 
they  do  not,  time  should  be  allowed  for  the 
articled  pupils,  at  least,  to  profit  by  these  oppor- 
tunities in  the  day-time.  But  it  would  seem 
hardly  to  require  argument  or  the  test  of  ex- 
periment to  show  that  this  demand  is  unreason- 
able, and  impossible  to  be  met.  On  whatever 
terms  a pupil  may  bo  I’eceived  in  an  office,  he 
cannot,  in  the  conduct  of  office  work,  be  distin- 
guished from  the  draughtsmen  and  assistants. 
The  work  given  to  him  is  as  necessary  to  be 
done  as  that  given  to  them,  and  he,  no  more  than 
they,  can  be  sent  off  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
improve  his  mind.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  courses  of  architec- 
tural instruction  had  been  established  in  various 
educational  Institutes.  The  report  from  Chicago 
showed  that  there  are  about  sixty  architects 
practising  in  that  city  with  little  or  no  uniformity 
as  to  general  rules  and  regulations  ; further,  that 
they  greatly  needed  a library  for  general  refer- 
ence, all  the  private  libraries  with  but  one  or 
two  exceptions  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
fire. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence  (Mr.  H.  A.  Sims)  showed  that 
with  a view  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
. foreign  art  societies,  he  had  been  in  correspond. 


ence  with  the  Institute  of  Portuguese  Architects ; 
the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland ; the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland;  the 
Architects’  Union  of  Berlin ; the  Architectural 
Union  of  Hamburg ; the  Austrian  Engineers’ 
and  Architects’  Union  of  Vienna  ; the  Imperial 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg ; the  Archmological 
Society  of  Athens,  through  Mr.  Robert  P . Keep, 
U.S.  Consul;  the  Architects’  and  Engineers’ 
Union  of  Hanover;  the  Architects’  and  En- 
gineers’ Union  of  Breslau ; the  Central  Society 
of  Architects  of  Paris ; and  the  Society  of 
Architects  of  the  Department  of  the  North,  at 
Lille ; an  interesting  list. 

The  Committee  on  Professional  Practice,  in 
their  report,  after  commenting  on  the  childish 
and  barbarous  spirit  of  professional  rivalry,  at 
once  suicidal  and  fratricidal,  that  damages  the 
profession,  proceeded : — 

“ If  it  is  true  that  it  is  rather  through  igno- 
rance and  want  of  thought  than  from  any 
malicious  purpose  that  the  public  deal  so  hardly 
with  the  profession,  it  is  even  more  the  case  that 
it  is  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  of  the  real 
and  permanent  good  in  the  profession  itself 
rather  than  malice  that  has  prevented,  and  still 
prevents,  a hearty  and  even  generous  co-opera- 
tion in  the  endeavour  after  a more  wholesome 
professional  life.  It  is  owing  to  the  absence  of 
well-understood  and  intelligently  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  conduct,  and  of  clearly-defined  maxims, 
that  the  false  lights  of  momentary  interest  lead 
menastray.  Now, inourownprofessionalrelations 
nothing  is  defined  or  clearly  understood,  and  an 
intercourse  with  each  other  is  too  often  that  of 
well-meaning  blunders,  inflicting  the  greatest 
injuries  and  committing  the  most  unpardonable 
breaches  of  manners  and  morals  in  utter  inno- 
cence and  ignorance.  Hence  jealousies,  slights, 
heart-burnings,  backbitings,  and  all  manner  of 
uncharitableness.  It  is  just  so  iu  business : 
amateurs  in  stock-jobbing  do  things,  in  a conceit 
of  shrewdness  or  smartness,  and  under  a general 
notion  that  all  is  fair  in  war.  They  are  the  more 
to  blame,  for  the  difference  between  honest  con- 
duct and  swindling.  The  rules  of  behaviour  in 
these  particulars,  however  ignorant  of  them  we 
have  grown  up,  were,  in  fact,  settled  long  ago. 
But  with  us  it  is  not  so;  the  profession  is,  in  a 
sense,  a new  one.  Its  relations  are  exceedingly 
complicated  and  difficult.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  proprieties  and  the  improprieties 
is  by  no  means  an  innate  idea  ; and  so 
it  happens  that,  confident  in  our  integrity, 
but  quite  ignorant  of  any  general  principles 
of  conduct  and  of  scruples,  we  do  things 
for  which  the  terms  unprincipled  and  unscru- 
pulous are  a feeble  characteristic.  These  things 
are  not  confined  to  the  young  or  to  the  viciously- 
inclined.  We  all,  trusting  in  the  absence  of  any 
well-established  principles  of  professional  con- 
duct, to  the  rectitude  of  our  purposes,  stumble 
blindly  at  times  into  regretted  ways.  It  is  by 
bringing  light  into  such  obscurity  that  profes- 
sional associations  like  this  find  their  best  work. 
It  is  thus  that  in  the  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions well-understood  codes  of  behaviour  have 
been  established,  that,  like  the  code  of  manners 
which  regulates  the  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
lifts  them  out  of  the  mere  brute  struggle  for 
existence  into  life  of  intelligent  and  fraternal 
co-operation.  Wc  are  still  very  much  in  the 
barbarous  ages.  But  something  may  easily  be 
done  by  a comparison  of  opinions  upon  some 
prominent  points  to  settle  the  right  rule  of  con- 
duct. It  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  moral  law 
that  provokes  these  sharp  criminations,  and  the 
very  existence  of  such  a code,  even  if  it  were 
difficult  and  uncertain  in  its  applications,  would 
at  least  tend  to  foster  the  spirit  of  scrupulous- 
ness, that  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  situation 
and  of  the  need  of  care  and  circumspection, 
which  is  the  essence  of  practical  morality,  the 
chief  safeguard  of  conduct.” 

The  question  whether  an  architect  should  give 
“supervision”  or  “superintendence”  to  his 
building  led  to  an  interesting  discussion.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  architect  should  retain 
the  chief  control,  but  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  was 
not  the  real  point  of  the  inquiry,  which,  in 
reality,  opens  a question  that  may  be  very  use- 
fully discussed  further. 

A paper  on  Terra  Cotta  was  read  by  Mr. 
Sturgis ; and  Mr.  Wight  made'  a valuable  state- 
I ment  as  to  the  effects  of  the  fire  at  Chicago.  A 
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dinner  closed  the  proceedings  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day,  when  several  addresses  were  delivered 
of  more  than  average  interest.  A few  sentences 
from  one  of  them  must  close  our  notice.  “We 
know,”  said  the  President  of  Harvard  College, 
“ that  beauty  and  enthusiasm  for  beauty  are  not 
dead  but  Bleeping,  and  we  live  in  the  hope  that 
if  we  succeed  in  holding  fast  our  political  and 
social  freedom,  fair  fruits  will  yet  grow  from  the 
rich  soil  of  our  material  prosperity.  Indeed,  we 
see  signs  of  this  fairer  growth.  Our  very  insti- 
tutions of  finance,  transportation,  and  trade,  are 
becoming  magnificent  as  they  get  substantial. 
The  most  elaborate  rooms  of  Mediseval  finish 
which  I know  in  these  parts  are  occupied  by  a 
bank  in  Court-street.  Our  railroad  companies 
are  beginning  to  realise  that  brick  and  wooden 
sheds  do  not  offer  all  the  accommodation  which 
the  public  may  profitably  get.  Our  successful 
insurance  companies  are  building  palaces.  These 
better  buildings,  though  they  are  for  business 
purposes,  will  bring  us  Americans  one  step  nearer 
palaces  for  painting,  sculpture,  music,  educa- 
tion, and  religion ; yes,  and  palaces,  too,  for  that 
noble  and  refined  family  life  which  is  the  most 
characteristic  product  of  Christian  civilisation. 
Architects  must  watch  with  pleasurable  an- 
ticipation the  distinct  strengthening  in  this 
country  of  the  tendency  to  accumulate  money  in 
families.  After  all,  there  is  no  patronage  for  an 
artist  like  that  of  the  single  patron  who  has 
only  himself  to  please,  and  is  thoroughly  master 
of  his  own  resources.  Hitherto  our  form  of 
government  and  social  mobility  have  not  seemed 
favourable  to  the  transmission  of  great  properties 
from  one  generation  to  another  ; but  we  already 
see  that  education  and  culture  have  become  here- 
ditary, and  soon  wealth  will  be.  The  catalogues 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  other  older  colleges, 
prove  the  transmission  of  culture.  There  are 
already  families  which  have  had  four,  five,  and 
even  six  consecutive  generations  at  Harvard 
College.  New  methods  of  securing  property  to 
descendants,  particularly  to  women,  are  con- 
stantly invented,  and  some  of  these  methods  will 
succeed.  Let  us  all  look  forward  to  that  cheerful 
day  when  competitions  and  building  committees 
shall  be  no  more  ; when  the  individual  owner,  or 
representative  of  owners,  shall  engage  the  first 
leisure  of  his  architect  by  a handsome  prelimi- 
nary fee,  and  pay  his  architect’s  bill  for  profes- 
sional services  when  the  work  is  finished,  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  he  pays  the  bill  of  his  legal 
counsel,  and  when  the  architect’s  bill  shall  bo 
based  on  the  equitable  value  of  services  rendered, 
and  shall  be  limited  only  by  his  desire  to  keep 
the  business  of  actual  clients  and  get  that  of 
other  sensible  persons.” 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings  serve  to  show 
that  the  questions  under  discussion  by  our  pro- 
fessional brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  are  very  like  those  which  occupy  our- 
selves, and  that  the  inquirers  are  characterised 
by  high  feeling  and  -wide  intelligence. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  1872. 

The  International  Exhibition  of  1872  may  be 
said  to  have  opened  on  the  27th  ultimo;  not 
with  a flourish  of  trumpets,  but  with  what  was 
simply  the  largest,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  brilliant,  evening  party  of  the  season.  The 
name  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  as 
locum  tenens  for  his  brother,  the  President,  was 
ou  the  invitation  cards ; and  his  Royal  Highness, 
with  his  sister,  the  Princess  Louise,  if  they  can- 
not be  said  to  have  done,  at  all  events  received, 
the  honours  of  the  evening.  On  no  previous 
occasion,  in  all  probability,  has  the  mere  mass  of 
visitors  formed  a spectacle  so  imposing  in  itself. 
Toilettes  of  all  kinds,  light,  music,  motion,  and  a 
crush,  made  up  an  evening  that  must  rank  as  a 
success.  Complaints  have  been  made  by  some 
of  our  contemporaries  of  want  of  organisation,— 
that  is  to  say,  people  were  free  to  come  and  go, 
as  at  any  private  party,  undirected  by  the  police. 
It  would  be  well  for  us  to  fall  more  readily  into 


the  self-organising  habits  of  our  continental 
neighbours,  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  We  can- 
not sympathise  with  the  demand  for  more  of  the 
“move  on”  style  of  arrangement.  Only,  as, 
unfortunately,  all  the  visitors  are  not  provided 
with  carriages  of  their  own,  we  must  plead  for 
more  ship-shape  cloak-room  accommodation  on 
other  similar  occasions  for  those  who  require  it. 

Of  the  Exhibition  proper  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
give  details,  in  the  present  state  of  imper- 
fect arrangement.  A good  deal,  however,  is 
already  in  place.  The  gallery  which  will  pro- 
bably be  regarded  by  most  visitors  as  the  scene 
of  the  chief  attraction, — that  which  contained 
the  pottery  last  year, — is  now  in  course  of  rapid 
adornment  by  cases  of  jewelry.  Some  of  them 
contain  objects  of  great  beauty,  value,  and 
interest.  British  manufacture  bears  the  palm, 
as  far  as  we  have  at  present  seen.  The  costly 
peurwres  of  certain  London  jewellers  are  not 
more  remarkable  than  are  some  of  the  speci- 
mens of  the  artificial  jewelry  of  Birmingham. 
One  case  contained  a number  of  shell  camei, 
which  purported  to  be  English,  but  which  we 
should  have  thought  to  be  Roman.  Some  of  the 
peasant  jewelry  of  Continental  countries  is  also 
extremely  interesting. 

The  lower  gallery,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
gardens,  is  filled,  as  it  was  last  year,  with 
machinery,  to  be  exhibited  in  motion.  It  seems 
to  be  in  a much  more  forward  state,  and  also, 
it  struck  us,  more  numerous  in  specimens,  than 
in  1871.  The  upper  gallery  on  the  east  is  de- 
voted to  foreign  pictures,  and  that  on  the  west 
to  British  pictures.  To  the  subject  of  these 
we  shall,  of  course,  return.  The  galleries  are 
much  less  crowded  with  sculpture  and  other 
objects  than  last  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  less  to  distract  the  attention  from 
the  pictures  themselves.  Above  all  things,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  objects  can  here 
be  seen.  The  walls  are  fairly  covered  in  each 
gallery,  and  not  overcrowded. 

English  sculpture  is  arranged  in  the  semi- 
circular arcade  on  the  ground  floor,  together 
with  water-colour  drawings,  engravings,  and 
photographs  of  all  kinds.  Ou  the  upper  floor, 
cotton  fabrics  are  arranged  in  frames  and  cases. 
Passing  through  the  galleries  to  the  south  of  the 
garden,  we  come  to  a room  devoted  to  South 
Kensington  terra-cotta.  There  is  a division 
allotted  to  scientific  instruments,  a number  of 
machines  for  printing  and  similar  processes  are 
in  course  of  erection,  and  the  Birmingham  manu- 
facturers present  a shop  of  working  jewellers, 
busily  engaged  in  their  craft.  The  galleries 
devoted  to  paper,  pwpeterie,  and  all  the  wares  of 
the  stationer,  are  very  elegantly  filled,  from  the 
2 £ -mile  roll  of  paper  manufactured  for  the 
Times  newspaper  down  to  the  minute  require- 
ments of  the  desk.  Connected  with  the  paper 
department  is  a novel  and  very  instructive 
collection.  It  purports  to  contain  all  the  news- 
papers of  the  world,  or  at  least  so  many 
as  very  fairly  to  represent  that  extraordinary 
kind  of  literature.  Permanent  photographic 
processes  are  at  work  near  the  door. 

Last  year  we  devoted  a special  article  to  the 
architectural  contributions  to  the  International 
Exhibition,  regretting  at  the  same  time  that 
there  was  not  more  of  novelty  among  the  designs, 
and  that  foreign  architectural  ability  was  so 
meagrely  represented.  This  year  there  is  not 
enough,  either  in  quality  or  quantity,  to  warrant 
any  such  special  mention,  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  give  a passing  notice  to  the  architectural 
work,  along  with  other  branches  of  design  which 
are  more  or  less  represented  in  various  parts  of 
the  buildings.  Such  architectural  designs  as 
there  are  to  be  Been  are,  at  all  events,  more 
within  public  reach  than  last  year,  when  they 
were  elevated  to  the  Albert  Hall  Gallery.  The 
present  position  for  architecture  is  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  east  quadrant.  Here  are  hung  about 
e'okty  drawings,  a good  many  of  which,  however, 
represent  buildings  some  time  since  completed, 
and  some  of  which  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  so 
many  Exhibitions  that  they  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered exempt  from  further  criticism.  Among 
those  sufficiently  new  or  original  to  invite  special 
mention,  one  of  the  first  we  notice  is  a pen- 
etching of  the  new  premises  for  Messrs.  Sotheran, 
in  Piccadilly,  now  erecting  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  George  & Vaughan ; a building  of  which 
we  may  take  an  opportunity  of  saying  something 
more  in  detail.  The  etching  scarcely  represents 
the  effect  of  the  design.  Two  or  three  designs 
for  schools  for  various  school  boards,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Henman  (Alexander  & Henman),  are  all 
more  or  less  good,  in  a quiet,  xxnpretending  way, 
and  very  agreeably  drawn  and  coloured;  No.  3,672, 


for  the  Stockport  School  Board,  is  the  best,  and 
indicates  some  originality  in  grouping  and  (ap. 
parently)  in  planning  ; but  the  plan  is  not  given. 
“Interior  Decoration  of  a Ball-room”  (3,613), 
by  Mr.  T.  Cox,  is  satisfactory,  as  showing  a har- 
monious arrangement  of  quiet  colour,  chiefly 
secondary  and  tertiary,  with  no  great  originality 
of  detail.  It  is  a relief  to  find  a Renaissance 
eolour-design  without  the  odious  pinks  and 
yellows  commonly  supposed  to  be  proper  to  the 
style  by  modem  decorators.  M.  Schoy,  of 
Brussels,  deserves  mention,  as  the  one  foreign 
contributor.  He  sends  a finely-executed  drawing 
of  a very  questionable  design,  entitled,  “An 
Architectural  Composition.”  Mr.  Yqung’s  “ Gar- 
den and  Entrance  Fronts  of  a Country  House  ” 
(3,68S)  is  very  pretty,  m half-timber  construc- 
tion, with,  perhaps,  just  a little  too  much  deter- 
mination to  be  “ picturesque.”  The  same  gentle- 
man exhibits  “ designs  and  executed  examples  of 
modem  domestic  architecture,”  possessing  the 
same  kind  of  merit.  We  rather  think  this 
frame  of  drawings  has  been  exhibited  be- 
fore. Mr.  Edis’s  “ New  Houses  in  Queens- 
borough-temace,  Bayswater”  (3,632)  show  that 
the  author  is  not  wedded  to  one  style ; it  is  a 
very  agreeable  design  for  street  ai'chitecture  of 
an  unpretentious  description ; and  Mr.  Sorby’s 
“ Pair  of  Villas  at  Peterborough,”  show  both 
solid  picturesque  treatment  and  plenty  of  work 
for  the  money.  Messrs.  Perry  & Hanson’s 
“Altar  to  be  erected  in  the  Church  of  the 
Augustines,  Bruges  ” (3,648),  is  a good  Classic 
design  of  the  land,  shown  in  a neatly-executed 
line  drawing.  Mr.  Truefitt’s  “ Additions  to 
Aboyne  Castle  ” (3,650),  is  an  interesting  spe- 
cimen of  architectural  self-restraint  in  dealing 
with  a severely  plain  building  ; the  only  archi- 
tectural expression  in  the  new  portion  resulting 
from  a slight  grouping  of  the  windows,  in 
massive  and  perfectly  plain  walls.  The  “ Devon  - 
port  Mission  Chapei”  of  Mr.  Glover  (3,678),  is 
a good  specimen  of  picturesque  treatment  of  a 
single  apartment  under  one  roof.  Other  exhi- 
bitors are  Messrs.  Teulon,  Waterhouse,  Seddon, 
T.  R.  Smith,  and  others,  whose  names  are  more 
or  less  known  ; but  with  the  exception  of  those 
already  mentioned,  the  drawings  are  mostly 
either  what  are  well  known,  or  do  not  contain 
sufficient  novelty  of  treatment  to  call  for  remark 
here. 

From  modem  architectural  design  to  repro- 
ductions of  ancient  ones  is  an  easy  transition, 
and  the  Room  XVII.  (in  the  east  gallery), 
mainly  occupied  by  this  class  of  objects,  con- 
tains specimens  of  considerable  interest,  in- 
cluding casts  or  copies  of  a good  deal  of  Indian 
work;  chiefly  from  remains  at  Futtipur,  Sikri, 
near  Agra,  moulded  last  year  by  Corporal  Jack- 
son  and  native  moulders,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieut.  Cole,  R.E.  The  largest  and  most  interest- 
ing of  these  is  the  “ Porch  of  Sheik  Salem  Chisti’s 
Tomb”  (3,901),  a specimen  of  Mogul  archi- 
tecture of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury.  The  treatment  of  the  large  brackets 
supporting  the  canopy,  in  serpentine  curves,  with 
the  bends  filled  with  pierced  tracery,  is  most 
l-emarkable,  and  certainly  picturesque,  though 
far  more  wooden  than  marble  in  character ; and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Kensington  Science  and 
Art  Department,  who  exhibit  and  notify  this  as 
a “ pure  specimen  of  architectural  truthfulness,” 
have  possibly  something  to  learn  on  that  head 
yet.  The  four  pillars  (3,903)  are  characteristic 
specimens  of  the  same  school ; these  are,  of 
j course,  covered  with  surface  earning,  in  one  case 
the  diaper  on  the  column  being  formed  by  a 
collocation  of  bud-like  knobs  (something  like 
the  “Early  English”  ballflower)  entirely  cover- 
ing the  surface.  More  interesting,  and  beautiful 
in  their  way,  are  the  pillars  and  other  details 
from  the  Sultana’s  apartments  (same  school  and 
date),  said  to  have  been  carried  out  by  Akbar 
for  one  of  his  wives  who  was  of  Turkish 
extraction,  and  whom  he  wished  to  please  with 
something  in  the  style  she  was  accustomed  to 
see.  The  delicacy  and  variety  of  surface 
diaper  on  this  work  is  most  remai'kablc.  A 
“ Portion  of  Carved  Band  of  the  Kubt ; Pathan 
Art,  probably  end  of  twelfth  century”  (3,912),  j 
is  a very  fine  specimen  of  free  scroll-work  j 
and  leafage  design  in  stone ; the  surface  i 
nearly  flat,  and  the  interspaces  between  the  ! 
ornament  sunk  about  an  inch  or  more,  very  t 
much  after  the  manner  of  decoration  which  an 
English  architect  (Mr.  Colling)  has  largely  : 
affected.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ; 
but  this  peculiar  bold  treatment  is  what  one 
would  expect  to  find  under  a northern  rather 
than  a southern  sun.  Adam  Kraft’s  bas-relief  of 
“ Christ  bearing  the  Cross,”  from  the  church  of 
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St.  Sebaldus  at  Nuremberg,  is  sbown  in  a cast 
(3,950)  from  the  original  ; a design  full  of 
intense  expression,  and  noteworthy  for  the  effec- 
tive yet  not  over- elaborate  treatment  of  the 
drapery.  In  this  room  are  sundry  electrotype 
imitations  of  English  goldsmiths’  ornamental 
work  of  the  seventeenth  century, — not  remark- 
able, certainly,  for  purity  of  style  or  effective 
treatment.  Somehow  gold  seems  to  betray  its 
votaries,  in  art  as  well  as  other  things,  into  a 
taste  for  the  showy  and  meretricious.  A Russian 
gold  goblet  (seventeenth  century)  in  one  of  the 
cases  shows  far  more  artistic  and  refined  treat- 
ment, the  ornament,  partly  figures,  being  a low 
and  delicate  repoussd  much  more  fitting  to  the 
material  than  the  lumpy  scrolls  of  the  English 
work,  which  seems  chiefly  adapted  to  impress 
one  with  an  idea  of  its  market  value  as  bullion. 
A fac-simile  of  a very  little  bit  of  Irish  illumi- 
nated border  in  this  room  (3,967),  dated  to  the 
sixth  century,  is  worth  a note  for  its  peculiarity 
and  alleged  antiquity ; the  ornament  being 
formed  by  three  sets  of  narrow  bands  of  deep 
orange,  light  orange,  and  green,  respectively, 
very  cunningly  intertwined.  This  room  contains 
sundry  other  reproductions  of  Indian  details, 
copies  of  ancient  European  work  of  different 
kinds,  &c.,  a cast  of  the  Roslyn  “’Prentice’s 
Column”  among  others.  Fac-similes  are  shown, 
by  Messrs.  Salviati,  of  the  S.  Vitale  mosaics 
from  Ravenna, — very  quiet,  and  almost  grey  in 
prevailing  colour  of  drapery,  against  a gold 
ground,  and  with  that  pronounced  and  formal 
stiffness  of  style  and  attitude  which  some  of  our 
friends  wish  to  see  adopted  as  the  model  for 
whatever  further  mosaics  may  be  introduced 
into  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Copies  of  the  Fair- 
ford  windows  appear ; but  these  have  been  well 
seen  before. 

In  the  North-east  Staircase  (according  to  our 
recollection,  though  it  is  printed  North-west  in 
the  Catalogue)  wo  may  notice,  in  passing,  the 
only  bit  of  stained  glass  design  to  be  seen  (up  to 
date  of  writing  these  remarks)  showing  any- 
thing of  originality  or  specialty  of  treatment 
calling  for  remark.  This  is  a small  “ domestic  ” 
window,  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore  (1,036),  con- 
sisting of  a centre  circle,  with  a small  heraldic 
design,  the  rest  made  up  of  small  panels, 
with  flowers  and  a little  conventional  leafage  in 
the  upper  and  lower  portions.  The  treatment  is 
emphatically  that  proper  to  stained  glass,  and 
the  colouring  rich  and  harmonious.  A small 
Renaissance  window,  of  the  same  size,  and  by 
the  same  artists,  has  a very  nicely  conceived 
centre  figure ; the  rest  is  a Somewhat  common- 
place pattern  of  scrolls  and  shells,  the  colouring 
of  which  leads  us  again  to  ask  why  the  word 
“ Renaissance  ” should  be  of  itself  enough  to 
frighten  away  all  pure  colour  from  a window, 
and  reduce  it  to  dirty  drabs  and  browns ; and 
why  pure  colour  cannot  be  applied  to  a design 
“Classic”  in  its  general  outlines,  as  well  as  to 
anything  else  ? Will  no  artist  in  stained  glass 
make  the  experiment  ? The  rest  of  the  stained 
windows  have  mostly  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  from  a hundred  others  of  the  ordinary 
type ; unless  we  except  one  on  the  North-west 
Staircase,  part  of  a window  for  St.  Paul’s,  Dock- 
street,  in  which  there  is  some  novelty  in  the  lines 
of  the  design  in  the  upper  and  lower  portion, 
and  novelty  certainly  in  the  centre  design  (Christ 
rebuking  the  storm),  where  there  is  stained 
glass  water  undulating  in  conventional  waves, 
and  curling  in  conventional  spray  round  the 
rudder.  It  is  high  time  a prize  were  offered  for 
the  best  treatise  on  the  “ True  Limits  and  Capa- 
bilities of  Stained  Glass  Design,”  and  the  result 
circulated  among  the  “ artists.”*  We  shall  find 
somewhat  more  satisfaction  in  looking  at  the 
specimens  of  furniture  design,  which  are  not  so 
numerous,  nor  on  the  whole  so  interesting,  as 
last  year’s,  but  exhibit  a good  average  of  merit 
in  design,  and  much  beautiful  workmanship. 
This  is  mostly  in  Rooms  VII.  and  IX.,  in  the 
west  galleries.  In  a general  way,  we  are  glad 
to  see  less  of  that  ostentation  of  simplicity, 
shown  in  excessive  squareness  and  plainness  of 
form  and  outline,  which  we  protested  against  in 
reviewing  the  last  collection,  and  which  is  just 
as  much  an  affectation,  in  its  way,  as  the  weak, 
sprawling  curves  of  the  French  “fashionable 
boudoir”  style;  of  which,  also,  there  is  less, 
indeed  very  little,  to  be  seen  this  year.  Ebony 
and  inlay  predominate  considerably.  Among  the 
best  of  the  ebony  cabinets  is  one  designed  by 
Mr.  Talbert  (2,770)  in  a gium-Renaissance 
manner,  with  very  little  that  can  be  called 

* One  or  two  windows  there  are  still  to  he  filled, 
apparently,  “ for  better  or  for  worse ; ” we  sadly  l'ear  the 
latter. 


carving,  the  ornament  being  mostly  very  flat  or 
incised  ; the  back  to  the  cupboards  is  formed  by 
a naturalistic  diaper  of  dark  green  leaves  on  a 
gold  ground ; the  whole  effect  is  very  artistic. 
No.  2,767,  exhibited  by  Doulton  & Co.,  shows  a 
new  suggestion  in  cabinet  ornament,  the  panels 
being  filled  with  bas-reliefs  in  pottery  (figure 
snbjects),  but  the  result  is  hardly  satisfactory, 
the  material  being  too  incapable  of  sharp  finish 
to  be  used  successfully  on  such  a small  scale.  A 
glazed  terra-cotta  mantelpiece  (2,785),  designed 
by  Mr.  Gamble  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  forms  another  of  sundry  indications 
either  that  this  material  cannot  be  a medium  for 
high-class  decoration,  or  at  all  events  that  the 
right  treatment  of  it  has  not  been  hit  upon  : 
the  smooth,  washed-out  look  of  the  glazed 
foliage  decoration  (of  a very  commonplace 
character)  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
A “stained  and  painted  ash  cabinet,”  by  R. 
Chapman  (2,780)  is  a suggestion  for  specialty  of 
treatment  which  might  be  very  successfully 
applied  where  economy  is  an  object;  the  orna- 
ments (including  small  figure  subjects)  are 
drawn  in  dark  line  upon  the  slightly-stained 
surface  of  the  wood,  the  grain  showing  through 
the  whole;  the  misfortune  in  this  instance  is 
that  the  ornament  is  poor  in  character  and  the 
figures  very  bad  : the  general  shape  and  make 
of  the  article  is  solid-looking  and  purpose-like. 
A “ Mediaeval  ” sideboard,  designed  by  Mr. 
Tarver  (2,764),  shows  the  good  effect  of  gilding 
upon  plain  oak,  the  ornaments  being  mostly 
incised  and  gilt,  a very  pleasing  and  simple 
method  of  decoration.  No.  2,761  is  another 
individuality  in  cabinet-work,  a carved  piano,  by 
Luis  Cavage  (Spain) . The  wood  is  left 
untouched  by  varnish  or  any  other  compound, 
and  every  portion  of  the  surface  carved  in 
elaborate  flat  enrichment  of  a semi-Moorish 
character,  with  great  variety  of  detail ; there  is 
not  the  slightest  attempt  at  colour  decoration. 
The  general  effect  is  very  pleasing,  and  in  very 
good  taste,  but  it  wants  just  a little  more 
decided  motif;  a little  plain  surface,  or  a few 
inlaid  darker  bands,  would  have  given  a little 
point  to  the  design ; it  is  interesting,  however, 
to  come  across  a mode  of  treatment  so  entirely 
different  from  what  we  are  mostly  used  to  in 
modern  work.  No.  2,760  is  a cabinet,  with  panels 
formed  of  what  are  called  in  the  catalogue 
“stoneware  bas-reliefs,”  but  which  are  not 
bas-reliefs  at  all,  but  mere  incised  designs  on 
the  stoneware  surface,  the  lines  filled  in  black. 
The  effect  is  good,  and  may  be  taken  as 
a suggestion  worth  notice.  An  “ ebonised  ” 
cabinet,  with  painted  panels  (2,781),  is  fathered 
by  the  “ Decorative  Art  Society,”  en  masse,  as  it 
would  appear  from  the  catalogue, — the  panels 
painted  with  figures,  on  a gold  ground,  of  a 
hawker  and  a lady  feeding  a swan.  The  figures 
are  up  to  the  average  of  this  sort  of  work  in 
merit.  An  inlaid  table  (2,783),  by  E.  Prignot, 
is  one  of  the  very  best  things  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  seen.  The  design  is  Renaissance 
in  character,  but  treated  with  conventionalised 
ornamental  details  of  considerable  novelty,  as 
well  as  elegance,  and  with  a very  happy  and 
effective  combination  of  tints  in  the  various 
woods  employed.  The  designer  has  contrived 
also  to  render  the  supports  of  the  table  elegant 
and  pleasing  in  form,  without  looking  weak  or 
flimsy,  a point  in  which  few  furniture  artists 
seem  to  succeed.  An  inlaid  cabinet  (2,786),  in 
rosewood  and  lighter  woods,  near  this,  is  also 
worth  attention  as  a good  piece  of  work  of  the 
kind.  No.  2,777  is  a good  specimen  of  modern 
Gothic  oak  furniture,  by  J.  Pencknett.  It  is  a 
little  too  architectural  in  form  and  detail,  but  a 
very  good,  solid  piece  of  work,  the  ornament 
chiefly  formed  by  black  inlay  and  panels  of  rich 
brown  tint.  There  is  more  refinement  in  the 
details  than  we  sometimes  see  in  modem  work  of 
this  school.  No. ‘2,772  is  a better  thing  of  the 
same  class,  by  S.  J.  Nicholls  : a very  good  and 
refined  piece  of  work,  indeed,  especially  in  tho 
clever  way  in  which  the  ends  are  treated ; the 
design  of  the  upper  portion  here  is  particularly 
elegant,  more  noticeable  as  this  is  just  tho  por- 
tion which  it  is  generally  most  difficult  to  treat 
satisfactorily  in  this  kind  of  work.  A “fire- 
place, with  painted  tiles,  oak  cornice  and  framing” 
(2,771),  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
piece  of  work  of  this  kind  in  the  room ; 
the  base  of  the  composition  is  formed  by  marble 
and  tiles  ; over  this  an  oak  carved  Gothic  frame- 
work and  a large  painted  cove  cornice,  crowned 
with  a heavy  oak  moulding  which  works  in  to 
the  framework  of  the  ceiling,  the  joists  of  which 
are  shown.  The  tiles  are  too  heterogeneous,  being 
painted  with  all  lands  of  small  subjects  in  that 


disconnected  haphazard  way  which  some  of  our 
modem  designers  are  too  fond  of,  and  . which 
indeed  is,  in  fact,  an  avoidance  of  “ design ;”  the 
carving  above  is  exceedingly  good.  The  cove  is 
painted  with  a green  diaper,  and  three  figure- 
subjects,  indicative  generally  of  domestic  felicity, 
introduced  in  medallions  on  gold  ground  : there 
are  on  the  framework  below  also  two  very 
elegant  figures,  similarly  treated,  apparently 
representing  “work”  and  “play.”  Tho  com- 
bination of  the  tiles  and  oakwork  is  pleasant  in 
effect,  and  though  we  think  much  more  might 
have  been  made  of  the  tiles  by  a different  method 
of  treatment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  whole 
this  is  a fine  piece  of  work,  generally  creditable 
to  the  two  gentlemen  whose  names  are  appended 
to  it,  S.  J.  Nicholls  and  C.  Rossiter.  The  figures, 
which  are  of  a much  higher  class  than  we  ordi- 
narily find  in  furniture  work,  are,  we  presume, 
Mr.  Rossiter1  s contribution  to  the  design. 

We  may  have  more  to  say  next  week  as  to 
some  of  the  other  specimens  of  ornamental 
design  of  different  kinds,  which  are  scattered  in 
the  usual  indiscriminate  style  up  and  down  the 
building. 


THE  ART  UNION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  tho  Art  Union  was 
held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
Lord  Houghton  in  the  chair.  Among  those 
present  were  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  bart , Sir  W. 
Bodkin,  Mr.  E.  Antrobus,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Butterworth,  Mr.  Z.  Troughton,  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  Mr.  R.  Wilde,  Mr.  Francis  Bennoch,  Mr. 
Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Frost,  R.A. 

Mr.  L.  Pocock,  hob.  sec.,  read  the  report,  of 
which  we  print  the  pith  : — 

The  Council  have  the  gratification  of  announcing  that 
the  sum  subscribed  for  the  year  now  ended  amounts 
to  11,0302.  12s.  Gd. 

The  eight  plates  of  coast  scenes  engraved  from  the 
works  of  English  artists  in  water-colour  have  proved 
exceedingly  popular.  A large  proportion  of  the  impres- 
sions are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  delivered  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
success  which  has  attended  this  issue  may  induce  the 
Council  to  consider  the  expediency  of  making  a somewhat 
similar  experiment  on  a future  occasion. 

Since  the  last  meeting  the  Council  have  been  deprived 
by  death  of  two  valuable  members,  Dr.  Mortimer, 
formerly  head-master  of  tho  City  of  London  school, 
and  Professor  Westmacott,  R.A.  The  latter,  especially, 
has  boen  a frequent  attendant  at  the  meetings,  and  con- 
stantly rendered  valuable  assistance  by  liis  professional 
knowledge  and  experience.  To  fill  up  one  of  the 
vacancies  thus  caused,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  has  been 
elected. 

The  Council  continue  to  receive  very  efficient  aid  from 
the  local  secretaries  and  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  on  this  occasion  they  would  refer  more  particularly 
to  tho  services  of  Mr.  Whitcombe,  Cheltenham  ; Mr. 
Baily,  Birmingham;  Mr.  Burst,  of  Christiania;  Messrs. 
Pepys,  Von  Beckerath,  and  Drory,  in  Prussia ; Mr.  Walch, 
in  Hobart  Town  ; Messrs.  Hutton,  Tonkin,  and  Watts,  at 
the  Cape;  Mr.  Glazier,  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Ranlett,  at 
San  Francisco,  in  the  United  States. 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  three  members  of 
the  finance  committee,  and  bv  Mi-.  Atkinson,  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  Mr.  W.  "Wright,  to  whom  thanks 
are  due. 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure;  a detailed  account  will,  as  usual,  be  printed 
in  the  report. 

Amount  of  subscriptions £11,930  12  6 

Allotted  for  prizes £6,410  0 0 

For  print  of  the  year,  al- 
manack, report,  &c., 

and  reserve  3,051  0 0 

9,461  0 10 

Agents’  commission  and  charges,  adver- 
tisements, postage,  &c 2,469  11  8 

£11,930  12  6 

The  amount  to  be  expended  on  prizes  will  be  thus 
allotted  : — 

22  works  at £10  each. 
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To  these  will  be  added  : — 

1 Marble"  Wood-nymph.” 

8 Nelson  Columns. 

2 Cameos. 

30  Townley  Vases. 

2 Brouze  Medallion  Inkstands. 

-10  Wood-nymph  Statuettes. 

20  Small  Tazzas. 

300  Chromosot' “Bellagio.” 

GO  Chromos  of  “Kite  Flying.” 

80  Busts  of  Pri ncess  Louise. 

30  “Etty”  Silver  Medals. 

These,  with  the  prizes  given  to  unsuccessful  members 
of  ten  years’  standing,  will  raise  the  total  number  of 
prizes  to  940. 

For  the  coming  year  the  Council  have  prepared  a plate, 
admirably  engraved  by  the  late  Wm.  Holl,  from  the 
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picture,  “ Rebekah  at  the  Well,"  by  F.  Goodall,  R.A. 
The  picture  seta  forth  the  scene  at  the  moment  when 
Abraham’s  servant,  having  accosted  the  damsel,  and  asked 
for  a little  water  out  of  her  pitcher,  she  gave  hint  to  drink, 
and  drew  water  for  his  camels  also  ; and  as  the  camels  had 
done  drinking,  the  man  took  a golden  earring  and  two 
bracelets,  and  put  them  on  her  ear  and  her  wrists,  and 
‘‘wondering  at  her,  held  his  poace,  to  wit  whether  the 
Lord  had  made  his  journey  prosperous  or  not.” 

The  artist  has  with  consummate  skill  rendered  in  the 
face  of  Rebekah  an  expression  combined  of  the  wonder 
she  feels  at  the  unexpected  address  of  the  servant,— -joy  at 
the  prospect  of  n wedded  life,  which,  by  the  women  of 
Judea  especially,  was  considered  as  necessary  to  escape 
contempt,  — and  a kind  of  inspired  aice  at  being 
chosen  as  the  one  who  was  destined  to  bo  the  mother  of 
“ thousands  of  millions,”  and  in  whose  seed  should  “all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.”  The  anxious  look 
of  the  servant,  also,  waiting  to  see  if  his  suit  should 
prosper,  is  admirably  given.  The  Council  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  plate  will  be  a great  success. 

During  the  twelve  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  annual  meeting,  there  has  not  occurred,  in 
connexion  with  matters  of  art,  any  event  which  appears 
to  call  for  particular  notice  in  this  Report,  and  it  has 
been  thought,  seeing  thnt  a new  generation  has  grown 
up  since  this  association  first  saw  the  light,  thirty-six 
years  ago,  that  a slight  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
present  position  ana  prospects  of  the  Society  might  be 
acceptable.  To  give  a full  and  exhaustive  account  of  the 
transactions  would  require  much  more  time  than  can  on 
such  an  occasion  be  devoted  to  it. 

In  the  yenr  1837  the  Kunst-Yereine  of  Germany  had 
been  for  some  years  in  operation,  and  there  was  an  asso- 
ciation of  a somewhat  similar  kind  in  Scotland,  and  it 
occurred  to  a few  lovers  of  art  that  it  would  be  a public 
benefit  to  establish  an  institution  of  the  same  kind  in 
London.  A committee  of  seventeen  was  formed,  of  whom 
four  are  still  members  of  your  Council,  and  they  published 
their  first  programme  in  February  of  the  above  year.  In 
one  most  important  particular,  however,  their  plan 
differed  from  those  which  then  prevailed,  inasmuch  as 
while  in  all  existing  art-unions  the  selection  of  works  to 
be  given  as  prizes  was  made  by  the  governing  body,  it  was 
determined  in  this  case  to  confide  the  selection  of  their 
prizes  to  the  prizeholders  themselves.  Nor  have  the 
managers  of  this  Society  ever  seen  any  reason  to  repent 
of  this  arrangement. 

The  amount  of  subscription  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Society  only  reached  I he  sum  of  189/.  (is.,  with  which  the 
prizeholders  were  able  to  purchase  thirteen  works,  vary- 
ing from  101.  to  1002. 

In  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  the  Society  adopted 
the  principle  of  setting  apart  a certain  sum  for  the  purpose 
of  engraving  a picture,  that  each  member  might  have  an 
impression  of  the  plate, — feeling  that,  by  combination,  a 
work  could  be  produced,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
member,  of  the  market  value,  at  least,  of  his  subscription, 
without  unduly  trenching  on  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
prizes,  and  that  every  subscriber  would  have  a direct  and 
certain  return  for  his  outlay. 

By  the  third  year  the  amount  of  subscriptions 
reached  1,295/.  1-ls.,  and  relations  had  been  esta- 
blished with  thirty-seven  gentlemen  in  the  provinces, 
who  gave  valuable  assistance,  in  making  known  the  objects 
and  advantages  of  the  Association.  This  is  a point  to 
which  much  attention  liris  always  been  paid,  and  the  result 
is,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  world  to  which 
the  publications  of  the  Art-Union  have  not  penetrated, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  gentlemen  who  devote  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  art. 

In  1811,  his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge 
became  President  of  the  Society.  His  Royal  Highness 
always  took  great  interest  in  it’s  proceedings,  and  gene- 
rally presided  at  the  annual  meeting. 

In  1841  a sub-committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
future  prospects,  and  the  most  efficient  mode  of  working 
the  enlarged  means  of  the  Association. 

Three  proposals  in  particular  emanated  from  the  de- 
liberations of  this  Committee,  which  have  since  held 
prominent  places  in  the  Society’s  programme. 

It  was  determined  to  endeavour  to  establish  the  produc- 
tion in  England  of  artistic  statuettes  in  bronze. 

It  was  proposed  to  commence  a medallic  series  of  the 
history  of  British  art— to  produce  dies  for  one  medal  each 
year ; having  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  some  dis- 
tinguished painter,  sculptor,  or  architect,  and  on  the 
reverse,  a subject  from  one  of  his  works. 

The  third  result  of  the  sub-committee's  recommendations 
was  the  offer  of  a premium  of  60/.  for  a series  of  designs 
in  outline,  illustrative  of  some  epoch  in  British  history,  or 
of  the  work  of  some  English  author,  and  a further  remu- 
neration for  the  artist's  superintendence,  if  it  should  be 
deemed  expedient,  to  engrave  the  composition  selected. 
The  object  of  the  committee  was  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  artists  generally  to  that  purity  and  correctness  of 
drawing,  and  severe  beauty  of  form,  which,  apart  from 
colour,  and  all  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  exist  in  the 
compositions  of  the  fictile  vases  of  the  ancients,  in  the  out- 
lines of  our  own  Flaxman,  and  in  the  compositions  of 
Kiepenhausen,  and  some  later  Germans. 

All  the  preparations  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  in 
1814  were  made,  the  date  being  fixed,  as  usual,  for  the 
last  Tuesday  in  April,  when  the  Committee  were 
startled  by  the  receipt  of  a letter  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
effect  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Art-Union  were  illegal, 
and  that  the  continuance  of  the  same  would  render  all 
parties  concerned  liable  to  prosecution.  The  Committee 
thereon  immediately  suspended  allproceedings.  A memo- 
rial was  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  setting  forth  the 
amount  of  benefit  already  conferred  on  the  artists  of  the 
country  by  the  Art-Union,  aud  the  great  loss  and  disap- 
pointment which  would  arise  from  stopping  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  large  amount  of  money  then  actually  in  hand. 
The  Committee  had  an  interview  with  the  Minister's 
Secretary,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  any  guarantee  to 
allow  them  to  proceed  with  the  drawing. 

A meeting  of  artists  was  held,  numerous  petitions  were 
presented,  aud,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wyse,  a Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  “to  consider  the 
whole  question  of  art-unions,  and  what  are  the  most  ex- 
pedient and  practicable  means  to  place  them  on  a safe  aud 
permanent  basis,  and  to  render  them  most  subservient 
to  the  improvement  and  diffusion  of  art  through  the 
different  classes  of  the  community." 

In  the  meantime  a temporary  Bill  was  prepared  by  Lord 
Monteagle,  and  carried  through  Parliament,  to  enable  the 
distribution  of  prizes  to  take  place:  and  the  meeting  was 
held  on  the  13th  of  August. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a complete  investigation  of  all  the  points 
which  could  be  urged  for  and  against  art-unions,  ami  the 
conclusions  in  their  favour  were  thorough  aud  unanswer- 


able. Nevertheless,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  Government  of  the  day  to  use  their  influence  in  passing 
the  Bill,  founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee ; but 
finally  every  obstacle  was  removed,  and  the  Bill, 
legalising  art-unions,  under  certain  conditions,  received 
the  Royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  August,  1646,  and  on  the 
1st  of  December  of  the  same  year  the  Association  was 
incorporated  by  Royal  charter. 

In  the  year  1845  the  Committee  offered  a premium  of 
500/.  for  an  original  picture,  illustrative  of  British  history. 
Twenty-eight  cartoons  were  sent  in  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1846,  aud  the  premium  was  awarded  to  one,  of  “ Queen 
Philippa  interceding  for  the  lives  of  the  Burgesses  of 
Calais,”  afterwards  found  to  be  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Selous,  who 
had,  on  a former  occasion,  received  the  premium  for  his 
illustrations  of  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  A premium  of 
500/.  was  at  the  same  time  offered  for  a group  or 
single  figure  in  marble,  to  be  competed  for  by  models 
in  plaster,  the  size  of  the  intended  work.  In  reply  to  this 
proposal  twenty  models  were  sent  in,  and  exhibited  in  the 
concert-room  of  the  Princess's  Theatre.  The  premium 
was  awarded  to  “ The  Dancing  Girl  Reposing,”  found  to 
be  by  Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  now  R.A.  The  figure  was 
most  successfully  executed  in  marble,  and  in  the  year  1863 
it  was  the  chief  prize  in  the  distribution,  and  fell  to  Mr. 
Kenning,  of  Brington,  Northampton. 

In  1845,  almost  the  first  experiment in  producing  statuettes 
in  porcelain  was  made.  A reduction  of  Mr.  Gibson's  beau- 
tiful figure  of  “ Narcissus  " was  placed  by  your  committee 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Garrett,  and  a very 
satisfactory  result  was  obtained.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  thnt  series  of  twelve  statuettes  and  busts  which  are 
amongst  the  most  popular  of  the  Society’s  productions. 
It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  of  the  Clytie  bust 
alone  more  than  2,400  copies  have  been  distributed. 

In  1845,  with  a view  to  affording  encouragement  to  the 
art  of  gem-engraving,  but  little  practised  in  this  country, 
the  Committee  offered  premiums  of  60/.,  30/.,  and  15/.,  for 
the  best  cameos  in  profile,  by  British-born  artists,  of  a 
head  of  Minerva,  in  the  collection  ofbrouzes  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  first  aud  second  premiums  were  awarded  respec- 
tively to  Miss  Elena  Pistrucci  aud  Mr.  Henry  Weigall. 

A very  important  feature  in  the  Society's  programme  is 
the  Reserved  Fund, — a fund  formed  from  the  reservation 
of  2i  per  cent,  of  the  amount  subscribed  each  year,  as 
required  by  the  charter  of  incorporation, — from  the  por- 
tion of  the  amount  set  apart  for  prizes,  not  expended  by 
the  prize-holders,— from  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  catalogue’s 
of  the  exhibition  of  prizes, — and  from  the  interest  of  the 
fund  itself.  The  object  of  this  fund  is  to  obtain  a gallery, 
and  otherwise  assist  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
association. 

The  Council  have  at  different  times  had  before  them 
proposals  in  reference  to  the  erection  of  a gallery  and 
offices,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find  a site  com- 
bining the  qualifications  which  appear  to  them  essential 
for  such  a purpose.  They  are  still  anxiously  endeavouring 
to  effect  the  object  in  view,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
fund  is  employed  in  the  production  of  works  for  distri- 
bution in  future  years.  The  interest  of  the  money  thus 
borrowed  is  repaid  to  the  fund  from  the  subscriptions  of 
the  year  in  which  the  work  so  produced  is  made  use  of. 
This  fund  now  amounts  to  16,114/. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  Council  were  much  surprised 
at  receiving,  from  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  an  intimation  of  their 
intention  to  interfere  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Society  in  three  several  particulars,  viz.,  that  the 
works  of  art  to  be  given  as  prizes  should  be  selected 
by  a committee  instead  of  the  prize-holders  them- 
selves— that  the  annual  issue  of  a print  from  some  picture 
by  an  English  artist  should  be  discontinued — aud  that 
10  per  cent,  should  be  reserved  out  of  the  subscrip- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  works,  not  for  distribution,  but 
for  public  exhibition.  The  Council  energetically  opposed 
these  alterations;  and,  after  much  correspondence  and 
many  interviews,  the  Board  of  Trade  forbore  to  urge  their 
views  “against  the  strongly  expressed  sentiments  of  the 
Council.” 

Iu  1849  the  Council  offered  a premium  of  100/.  for  a 
bas-relief  for  the  purpose  of  engraving.  Twenty-five 
designs  were  sent  in,  and  the  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Hancock  for  a design  of  "Christ  Entering  Jeru- 
salem.” This,  with  a companion,  “ Christ  led  to  Cruci- 
fixion,” by  the  same  artist,  was  engraved,  and  both  prints 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  in  great  demand. 

In  preparing  the  annual  work  for  presentation  to  the 
members,  it  has  always  been  the  wish  of  the  Council  to 
treat  directly  with  the  engraver.  Only  those,  however, 
with  whom  the  duty  rests  can  tell  how  difficult  it  is  to 
have  ready,  year  after  year,  a work  which  shall  combine 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  artistic  excellence  aud 
interest  for  the  public  nt  large  ; being  dependent  besides 
on  the  health  and  strength  of  the  individual  engraver. 

A difficulty  arose  in  this  direction  in  the  year  1850, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  work  intended  for  distribution 
could  not  possibly  be  completed  in  time,  and  the  Council 
were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  a pair  of  steel-plate 
line-engravings  from  Mr.  Webster’s  pictures  of  “ The 
Smile"  and  “The  Frown,”  which  proved  exceedingly 
popular,  and  iu  addition  to  which  was  given  a series  of 
etchings  illustrating  Shakspearc's  “ Seven  Ages,”  by 
Daniel  Maclise,  R.A. 

In  1850  the  Council  offered  premiums  of  100/.  and  50/. 
for  the  first  and  second-best  model  in  plaster  of  a single 
figure  to  be  produced  in  bronze.  Forty  statuettes  were 
submitted,  and  of  these  twenty-four  were  selected,  and 
formed  a very  interesting  feature  in  the  first  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851.  The  first  premium  was  allotted  to  “ Satan 
dismayed,”  found  to  be  by  Mr.  Armistead  ; and  the  second 
to  “Solitude,”  by  Mr.  J.  Lawlor.  The  first  has  been 
reproduced  in  bronze,  and  the  second  in  parian. 

In  1851  the  Council  had  to  lament  the  loss  by  death  of 
the  president,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  ever 
strove  with  kind  readiness  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Soeietj'.  The  Council  were  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered 
by  Lord  Monteagle,  at  a time  of  much  difficulty  and 
danger,  in  2844,  by  electing  his  lordship  to  the  vacant 
office. 

In  the  year  1855  was  instituted  the  custom  of  presenting 
to  members  having  paid  ten  cousecutive  subscriptions 
without  gaining  any  prize,  a consolation  prize,  in  the  shape 
of  one  of  the  parian  busts  or  other  works,  and  this 
arrrangement  has  been  found  to  give  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, and  has  had  the  effect  of  retaining  many  members 
who  might  have  seceded,  on  account  of  their  want  of 
success  in  the  annual  distributions. 

In  I860,  a premium  of  200  guineas  was  offered  for 
a series  of  designs,  in  outline,  illustrative  of  Tenny- 
son's “ Idylls  of  the  King,”  and  in  reply  to  the  invitation 
forty-three  sets  of  drawings  were  sent  in.  The  premium 
was  awarded  to  a series  found  to  be  by  Mr.  Priolo.  They 


were  engraved,  and  formed  part  of  the  annual  presentation 
to  the  subscribers  of  a subsequent  year. 

In  1862,  the  Council  commissioned  Mr.  John  Leighton 
to  design  a large  tazza,  to  be  produced  in  ceramic  ware, 
as  a memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort,  anxious  to  con- 
tribute, in  however  small  a degree,  to  the  preservation  of 
the  memory  of  one  to  whom  this  country  is  in  so  many 
ways — especially  in  the  way  of  encouragement  of  arts — so 
deeply  indebted!  Her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  one  of  these  tazzas,  and  desired  to  have  three  of 
the  same  prepared  for  her,  for  presentation  to  special 
persons. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  the  bronze  and 
parian  works  of  the  Society,  arranged  on  a raised  stand, 
formed  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  “trophies’' 
placed  along  the  central  nave  of  the  building. 

In  1863,  a premium  of  600/.  was  offered  by  the  Council 
for  a life-sized  figure  or  group  in  marble,  to  be  competed 
for  by  finished  models  in  plaster.  In  reply,  fifteen  models 
were  sent  in,  and,  by  permission  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  Art,  were  exhibited  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  The  premium  was  awarded  to  a group, 
“The  Wood-Nymph,"  found  to  be  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Birch. 
It  was  successfully  reproduced  in  marble  by  the  sculptor, 
and  will  be  the  first  prize  in  this  day’s  distribution. 

In  1862,  the  Council  received  an  invitation  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Artistic  Congress  at  Antwerp,  and 
two  of  their  members  attended  in  that  capacity.  The 
fetes  and  meetings  occupied  nearly  a week,  and  700 
artists  from  Germany,  France,  England,  and  elsewhere, 
received  princely  hospitality  during  the  whole  time,  aud 
the  whole  population  participated  in  offering  homage  to 
the  arts,  aud  in  effectually  carrying  out  the  promise  of  the 
motto,  everywhere  displayed,  of  “Welcome  to  Rubens’ 
land.” 

In  I860,  arrangements  were  made  with  Mr.  Stocks  for 
engraving  Mr.  Maclise's  noble  wall-painting  in  the  Palace 
of  Westminster,  of  “The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.”  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  engravings  ever  undertaken.  The 
picture  contains  upwards  of  eighty  heads,  besides  horses, 
guns,  and  other  warlike  implements,  and  an  infinity  of 
detail.  After  more  than  five  years  of  incessaut  labour, 
Mr.  Stocks  has  completed  his  task,  and  produced  a most 
satisfactory  plate,  and  the  impressions  will  be  the  pre- 
sentation work  of  a future  year. 

By  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Maclise — with  whom  the 
Council  had  many  transactions,  and  as  many  opportunities 
of  estimating  his  value,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a 
man  of  the  most  honourable  ana  large-hearted  nature — 
they  lost  the  advantage  of  his  superintending  care  in 
bringing  these  works  to  completion.  They  feel,  however, 
that  the  result  will  be,  in  all  respects,  most  satisfactory. 

In  1866,  the  Council  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  their 
president,  Lord  Monteagle,  whose  genial  and  efficient 
assistance  at  the  annual  meetings  they  had  continued 
opportunities  of  acknowledging.  The  office  was  offered 
to,  and  accepted  by,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  long 
a member  of  the  Board,  who  has  since  generally  pre- 
sided, and  frequently  aided  with  his  advice  and  experience 
at  the  meetings. 

I11  the  year  1866,  Art-Unions  became  again  the  subject 
for  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

It  was  felt  by  many  persons  taking  an  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  art,  and  by  none  more  strongly  than  by 
this  Council,  that,  in  the  act  for  legalising  Art-  U uious,  the 
conditions  on  which  such  an  association  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  formed  were  too  lax,  aud  that  sufficient  power 
was  not  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  proceedings  of  some  who  sheltered  themselves 
under  the  name  of  Art-Unions. 

A committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed, 
with  Lord  Robert  Montague  as  chairman,  which  examined 
ten  witnesses,  and  made  a report  recommending  that  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Art-Union  Laws 
should  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  a code  of 
regulations  should  be  adopted,  which  were,  in  nenrly 
every  particular,  identical  with  the  regulations  of  this 
Society.  The  Council  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  mass  of  evidence  which  came  out,  proving  beyond 
controversy  the  value  and  importance  of  their  operations; 
and  even  those  most  hostile  to  us  admitted  the  excellence 
of  its  management,  qnd  called  it  the  model  Art-Union. 

Unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  matter  went  no 
further  than  the  presentation  of  the  report,  and  an  act 
based  on  its  recommendations  is  still  a desideratum. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  1867,  some 
of  the  Society’s  prints  and  bronze  statuettes  were  exhi- 
bited. 

In  the  same  year  the  Council  offered  a premium  of  200 
guineas,  with  100  added  if  the  result  proved  very  satis- 
factory, for  a set  of  drawings  illustrating  some  poetical  or 
historical  work  of  a British  author,  or  events  iu  British 
history.  Thirty-five  sets  of  designs  were  received,  and 
the  premium  was  awarded  to  a series  illustrating  Canon 
Kingsley’s  story  of  “ Here-ward  the  Wake,”  which  was 
found  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Selous,  who  had 
on  two  former  occasions  carried  off  premiums  offered  by 
the  Society.  The  drawings  were  engraved  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lewis,  and  formed  the  presentation  work  for  the  year 
3.870. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington, 
last  year,  the  marble  statue  of  the  “Wood  Nymph,”  occu- 
pied a conspicuous  position.  A very  effective  collection  of 
our  bronzes  was  also  contributed,  together  with  two 
cameos  beautifully  cut  by  Mr.  Ronca,  of  “St.  George” 
and  “Ariel."  These  will  bo  given  as  prizes  iu  to-day's 
distribution. 

A similar  contribution  has  been  made  to  the  exhibition, 
to  be  opened  to-morrow. 

Such  is  a brief  recital  of  the  progress  of  the  Art-Union. 
It  has  had  its  varied  fortunes,  but  nas  pursued  steadily  its 
path  of  duty  under  circumstances  at  times  very  critical 
and  difficult  to  meet.  Its  present  position  proves  that  it 
has  triumphed  over  all. 

If  the  Association  has  fostered  native  talent  and  assisted 
rising  artists, — cultivated  and  diffused  a love  and  taste  for 
art  through  every  class,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
ornament  to  be  found  both  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant 
and  the  palace  of  the  afilueut, — the  Council  feel  that 
much  has  been  accomplished,  aud  every  effort  will  be 
made  year  after  year  to  cherish  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
and  implant  a sound  judgment  in  the  humblest  and  in  the 
noblest  of  the  empire. 

It  must  be  a work  of  time  and  labour  to  imbue  with  a 
feeling  for  art  the  great  bulk  of  a mercantile  community, 
where  the  return  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  does  not 
lie  on  the  surface.  In  the  short  spaces  of  relaxation 
obtainable  by  those  pressing  forward  in  the  battle  of  life, 
there  are  so  many  and  such  exciting  objects  of  pursuit 
that  art  must  be  content  to  take  such  a position  only  as  its 
unobtrusive  and  refined  nature  may  be  able  to  gaiu.  It 
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is  only  by  degrees  that  its  votaries  can  be  taught  to  feel 
the  exquisite  enjoyment  which  its  full  appreciation  is 
■capable  of  conferring. 

Lewis  Pocock,  1 „ „ 

Edwaed  E.  Anthobus,  j ^on-  Secs. 

The  Chairman,  after  alluding  to  the  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Society  which 
had  just  been  read,  paid  a tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Professor  Westraacott,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  advanced  age,  had  been  so 
vigorous,  that  his  decease  had  come  upon  his 
friends  with  the  shock  of  a surprise.  He  had 
been  identified  with  the  interests  of  British  art; 
and,  if  he  had  not  been  so  prolific  as  some, 
his  memory  would  remain  among  British  artists 
with  a fame  singularly  pure,  and  as  one  whose 
works  were  characterised  by  extreme  grace 
and  elegance.  Alluding  to  British  art,  Lord 
Houghton  said  he  understood  that  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  now  about  to  be  opened  was 
extremely  rich  in  tableaux  de  genre,  and  if  these 
were  not  of  the  highest  class  of  art,  they  were  at 
least  the  most  popular.  Alluding  to  the  wonder- 
ful sale  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gillott,  he  said  it 
showed  how  good  a thing  it  was  to  invest  money 
with  judgment  in  pictures.  It  might,  however, 
be  well  to  consider  whether  these  immense  prices 
of  works  of  art  were  really  very  beneficial.  An 
artist  whose  pictures  fetched  such  large  sums 
could  not  fail  to  experience  a feeling  of  some 
hardness  from  learning  that  others  were  reaping 
the  largest  fruits  of  some  of  his  hardest  labour! 
However,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that,  not- 
withstanding the  large  amount  of  money  con- 
centrated on  these  pictures,  there  was  still 
enough  left  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  artists 
of  to-day.  In  the  encouragement  of  rising  art  thus 
-Society  was  of  great  value,  and  what  a prize- 
holder  might  select  with  judgment  would  be  not 
only  a lasting  pleasure  to  himself,  but  might 
Prove  a good  investment  for  his  children.  He 
would  recommend  prizeliolders  to  look  out  for 
.young  artists,  and  for  such  as  displayed  genius  ; 
not  to  object  to  buying  a picture  with  an  un- 
known name,  for  there  was  not  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  who  had  not  beea  once  un- 
known. He  recollected  when  he  had  been  in 
Parliament  that  in  going  round  to  canvass  he 
had  always  met  some  good-natured  people  who 
kindly  wished  all  the  candidates  to  succeed,  and 
now  he  could  only  follow  their  example,  and 
hope  that  all  present  might  get  prizes,  though 
there  might  be  some  physical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  said  he  thought  that  the  enormous  prices 
which  had  recently  been  obtained  for  pictures 
might  be  in  some  degree  attributed  to  the  love 
and  appreciation  of  art  which  had  been  fostered 
by  this  institution.  Sir  Walter  made  some 
strong  observations  condemnatory  of  the  removal 
of  Carlton  House  and  Burlington  House,  and  on 
the  anticipated  pulling  down  of  Temple  Bar. 
j The  report  was  adopted. 

I Mr.  F.  Bennoch  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to 
[Messrs.  Lewis  Pocock  and  Edmund  E.  Antrobus, 
ion.  secretaries,  remarking  that  to  the  ever! 
yatcliful  care  of  the  past  and  present  lion 
secretaries  the  great  success  of  the  Association 
nust  bo  mainly  attributed.  He  said  that  some 
ame  since  a gentleman  surveying  a wild  portion 
>i  Australia  had  met  in  a house  far  from  any 
arge  settlement  a series  of  the  Art-Union  pictures. 

Mr.  Buttervvortli  seconded  the  resolution, 
vhich  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  L.  Pocock  returned  thanks  to  the  meeting 
nd  moved  a vote  of-  thanks  to  Mr.  B.  Webster 
or  his  kindness  in  granting  the  use  of  the 
heatre,  and  to  Mr.  Kinloch  for  his  assistance. 

I Mr.  E.  Antrobus  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
■poke  in  acknowledgment  of  the  vote  of  thanks 
p the  hon.  secretaries. 

The  resolution  having  been  passed,  Miss 
ngram  and  Miss  Peregrine  proceeded  to  draw 
he  prizes,  the  principal  of  which  were  allotted 
f3  rollows  : — 

"CM  Lo'ver  Wan  da  worth  - road. 

SSsiJS&rf  Eictmo,ld J J.,  Canter- 

E~|r‘Ser-  J'.  OamJen-road,  Huil.on,  W.  G„  Plum- 
ead;  Jiinvman,  R.,  Hobart  Town  • Val  S fm-rntrl 
60L— Bisshopp,  J.,  Wimbledon  ; Phillips,  J.,  South 
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road ; Stevens,  J.  C.  M.,  Winscott;  Taylor.  W Maid- 
stone; Wilson,  W.  F.  A„  Maida-hill.  ’ 

™-35^UKl.sll0p’  J..  Paternoster-row;  Blnckstone.  W 

ht.  Augustine’ s-road  ; Butler,  C.,  141,  Drurv-lane  • 
Cross  Rev.  E.  H.,  Canterbury  ; Hannaford,  W.,  St.John’s 
Wood-park;  Nicholson,  Master  F.,  Sunderland;  Nose- 
worthy, I .,  Tavistock;  Smith,  J.  F.,  Camden-road;  Stuart 
Trm  Cust0ms;  Sujnner>  Rev-  J-  H.  R.,  EUesborough’ 

3of— Else,  A.  C.  Matlock-bridge ; Bertemati,  Don 
Josh,  Jerez  dc  la  Frontera  ; Ferguson,  W.,  Slock  Ex- 
change; Fulcher,  G.  F„  Burbage,  Marlborough  ; Harvey, 
C.,  Kidderminster;  M'Keuzie,  It.,  Brewery,  Soho  - Pav- 
ton,  J.  1 Bedford;  Prowse,  W„  Hornsey;  Richardson, 

J.,  Barcelona;  Wade,  G.,  Sheffield. 

25L— Allcock,  D.,  Waterloo;  Browne,  R.  P.,  Green- 
wich jCouldery,  H.,  Lewisham;  Guard,  C.M.,  Bermond- 
sey; ITowis,  C.,  Brentford;  Hodgson,  R.  J.,  Gray’s-inn- 
road;  Hutchinson,  R.  W.,  Hartlepool;  Littlecolt,  Rev., 
Rushall ; Manger , J.  W.,  York,  Australia;  Sherwin,  S„ 
Boston  England;  Tate,  F.,  Godaiming;  Ward,  A 
Locumba,  Peru. 

2°L— Barber,  S.,  Old  Ford;  Brown,  T.,  09,  St.  Paul’8 
Churchyard;  F.  H.,  per  H.  C„  Pidgeon  ; Garwood,  R.B., 
Arundel;  Hallifax,  Miss,  Chadacre  Hall ; II.  E.  ; Long 
f ’ Maidstone ; Lumsden,  D , Port  Elizabeth  ; Mac- 
leod  G.,  St.  John  New  Brunswick;  Myhill,  H.,  Saffron 
Waden;  Rawle  J S.,  Nottingham;  Seaton,  P.,  Selby; 
it  enster,  Mrs.,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

lO/.-Adams,  Sam.,  Ware  ; Aplin,  B.  W.,  Banbury  • 
Bewes,  C. , Plymouth ; Bird,  Wk„  Rugby;  Braikenridge 
G.  J.,  Enfield;  Copeland,  J.,  Hanley;  Dendcum,  — 
Vienna;  Ellis,  J.  S.,  South  Hackney;  Flemming,  Miss, 
Acama-road;  Frost,  W.,  Princes-gardens ; Greenhalgh, 
E-,  Bolton;  narley,  E„  Saffron  Walden;  Keenan.  J 
Bramley;  Portway,  S.  G„  Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; Roberson 
C Long-acre;  Rogers,  J.  C.,  Blackford;  Spencer,  A.  J. 
Harrow-road?  Wells  (i  i‘>  'Vm.ti,  ou < n- ..  ’ 


rn; mnv-roaa;  vveus,  G.,  12,  Worth-street,  Westminster; 
Br'odk"13’  MrS’  C’  M j Cardiff;  Wright,  W.,  Preston 

1(M.  Adams,  M.,  Two  Wells;  Angus,  Dr.,  Regent’s 
Park;  Ashdown,  E.,  Hanover-square  ; Buckley,  H., 
Manchester;  Butson,  J.,  Moonta;  Dykes,  E.  O.,  Leeds  ■ 
Esse,  A.  F Citv-road;  Fawcett,  N.  C„  Kapunda,’ 
r ernandez,  Don,  Cadiz  ; Gilbert,  T.,  High  Wycombe  : 
Herne,  IL,  Birmingham ; Hope,  J.,  Clare,  South  Aus- 
tralia ; Hirstfield,  J.,  Bolton  ; Jackson,  Mrs.  II.  1).,  West 
Brompton;  Loblcy,  J.,  Hanley;  M’Knight,  G.,  Welling- 
ton, Salop  ; Mason,  H.,  Maidstone;  Oates,  J.  11.,  Leeds- 
1 oole  4V  . F.,  Paddington  ; Rutt,  T.  P„  Barnsbury  ; Vero! 
C.,  Atherstone  ; Watson,  W.  W.,  Glasgow. 

Entitled  to  the  murl/le  group  *•  A Wood  Nt mwh  ” 

Hornsby,  E.,  25,  Old  Change.  P 

Bronze  Vase. — Alexander,  J.,  Borough ; Bolton,  J 
jun.,  Sussex  Hotel;  Cairncross,  J.,  Mossel  Bay;  Choisy 
J.  J.,  George-ynrd;  DaUy,  G.,  San  Francisco;  Duns- 
combe,  J Cork;  Evesoe,  J.  G.,  Stourbridge;  Ford, 
W.  J.,  Jim  da-vale;  Frances,  Col.,  Hull;  Gcrnherdt, 
I'.  E.,  Ma\vn  City;  Grant,  Miss,  Belfast,  Victoria- 
Darns  G Covent-garden;  Herson,  J.,  Peckham-rye  ; 
Jollaiul,  C.  J.,  Newington-butts;  Lees,  W.,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne;  Lowson,  A.,  Arbroath  ; Martin,  E.,  Bruton- 
street;  Mitchelson,  J.,  Pickering;  Moody,  J B Yar- 
mouth, Nova  Scotia ; Ness,  J.,  Helmsley ; Nicholson, 
t,  -f  Landor-terrace;  Paxton,  W.,  Little  Gaddesden  ; 
Reid,  P.,  Dundee;  Scott,  34,  Great  Marlborough-street.  • 
Shirer,  J.  F.  Cheltenham ; Taylor,  J.,  Staly bridge 
ur™1I,TJAPl^hc0^  Mulcox,  S.,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street; 
Brook  J'  C’’  Church*  Accrmgtou;  Wright,  W.,  Preston 

u -V''0"*®  CoPU  °f“  The  Nelson  Monument.”— Coore,  H., 
Bedale;  Davies,  H.  P.,  SeaforJ ; Fotheriugham,  T., 
Gawler  ; Jackson,  W.,  Garton ; Knowles,  H.,  Salford; 
Pan  v,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  lorpoint ; Rawlins,  J.,  Newman-strect  ■ 
Webster,  S.  M„  Warrington.  ’ ’ ' 

A CCn,eU  "ul\  Ge,CJ.';if'^~liurtou.  W„  171,  Avenue-park. 
Hackney  -Chapman,  C.  W.,  Victoria-street, 

F-  E- 


that  each  hull  acts  upon  the  other,  so  that  any 
movement  which  would  bo  caused  to  one  hull  by 
the  force  of  the  waves  is  counteracted  by  the 
opposite  hull,  and  the  entire  vessel  remains 
comparatively  unaffected  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves.  The  vessel  will  consist  of  two  hulls 
parallel  to  each  other,  each  being  400  ft.  lono- 
20  ft.  beam,  and  20  ft.  depth  of  hold,  secure°d 
together  by  means  of  girders,  at  a distance  of 
, ft.  apart,  with  the  propelling  paddles  working 
between  the  two  hulls.  Each  hull  will  be  very 
sharp  at  each  end,  and  flat  in  the  floor.  Esti- 
mating the  draught  of  water  at  6 ft.,  these 
dimensions  will  give  a clear  side  out  of  the  water 
between  the  two  vessels  of  14  ft.,  and  will  admit 
of  girders  of  this  depth  of  a slightly  arched 
form  being  placed  between  the  two  hulls— the 
upper  part  under  the  deck,  the  lower  part  just 
above  the  water-line.  The  dimensions  will  admit 
of  a deck  60  ft.  wide  and  200  ft.  in  length,  and 
this  would  admit  of  saloons,  cabins,  and  every 
accommodation  and  convenience  being  con- 
structed above  the  deck  for  the  comfort  of 
passengers,  without  the  inconvenience  of  the 
confined  cabins  in  the  vessels  as  now  constructed  ; 
in  addition,  there  will  be  a space  round  for  the 
working  of  the  vessel.” 

^ Captain  Dicey  has  had  long  experience  in  the 
East  Indian  marine  service,  and  is  entitled  to 
speak.  We  commend  his  design  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  in  a position  to  aid  in  testing  it. 
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AND  FRANCE. 


1 ulour>  i>.u.  ; l nckmay, 

. Salmon,  G.  B.,  Distaff-lane  ; Shaw  T iun 

40/. —Boswell,  C.  S„  Redditch ; Coleridge,  Rev  E 
lapledurkam;  Harper,  J.,  Neweastle-on-Tyne ; King! 
■ M-,  Q.-H.-G.Olh,  I’all-mall;  Marsland,  N.,  Falmouth- 


Captain  William  Dicev,  of  Walmer,  who  has 
long  given  attention  to  the  possibility  of  lessen- 
ing the  inconveniences  at  present  attending  the 
transit  between  the  two  countries,  has  devised  a 
vessel  which  he  thinks  will  obviate  to  a very 
great  extent  the  present  inconveniences  of  the 
sea  journey  between  the  English  and  French 
ports. 

The  principal  difficulties  to  surmount  are  the 
rolling  and  pitching  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
deficiency  of  accommodation  on  deck  for  pas- 
sengers, and  the  object  is  to  surmount  these 
difficulties,  if  possible,  consistently  with  not 
increasing  the  draught  of  the  vessels,  and  in  not 
rendering  them  crank  or  unseaworthy,  and  also 
in  not  diminishing  the  speed  at  which  the 
present  vessels  travel. 

Captain  Dicey  says It  is  well  known  that 
the  operation  of  a supported  heavy  weight 
parallel  to  and  at  a distance  from  a floating- 
body,  will  have  a tendency  to  steady  such  float! 
ing  body,  causing  it  to  be  less  sensible  to  the 
movements  of  the  waves.  This  fact  has  sug- 
gested to  me  the  invention  of  which  I speak. 
Instead,  however,  of  affixing  a useless  and  dead 
weight  at  a distance  from  the  original  vessel,  1 
convert  such  weight  into  a hull  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  hull  upon  which  it  is  to  act,  so 
that  instead  of  a vessel  consisting  of  a single 
hull,  as  now  constructed,  I have  two  distinct 
hulls  parallel  to  and  at  a considerable  distance 
from  each  other.  By  means  of  the  girder  prin- 
ciple, which  has  been  found  so  efficacious  in  the 
construction  of  iron  bridges,  I connect  these  two 
hulls  together,  and  thereby  produce  the  result 


PROPOSED  NEW  SCHOOLS,  JOHNSON 
STREET,  STEPNEY. 

Tiie  designs  for  these  schools,  submitted  in 
competition  to  the  Loudon  School-Board,  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  Guildhall,  to  such  archi- 
tects as  happened  to  hear  of  the  opportunity. 
It  occurred  too  late,  however,  to  enable  us  now 
to  say  anything  about  the  drawings.  The 
designs  are  by  Mr.  Roger  Smith;  Messrs. 
A.  & C.  Harston ; Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell  (6,500/ ) ■ 
Messrs.  Jarvis  & Son  (10,200/.)  ; and  Mr.  Basil 
Champneys. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Although  the  periodical  press  was  courteously 
admitted  to  a quiet  view  of  the  104th  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  time  to 
enable  us  to  review  it  in  our  present  number,  it 
was  with  the  express  condition  that  no  account 
of  the  exhibition  should  be  published  till  after 
the  day  of  the  private  view,  this,  Friday,  May 
3rd.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  postpone 
criticism  till  next  week.  We  may  say,  however, 
that  it  is  an  interesting  collection  (consisting  of 
1,583  works  of  art,  in  the  whole),  and  includes 
a number  of  pictures  of  very  high  merit. 
Mr.  Elmore,  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  Mrs.  Ward, 
Mr.  Frith,  Mr.  Millais,  Mr.  E.  Long,  Sir  J. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Watts, 
Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  G.  Leslie,  Mr.  F.  Leighton,  Mr. 
Calderon,  Mr.  F.  Walker,  Mr.  James  Sant,  Mr. 
Hook,  Mr.  Cope,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Armitage,  Mr 
G.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis,  Mr.  Poyntcr,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Knight,  and  Mr.  P.  Graham,  with  some  others, 
are  all  worthily  represented,— Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer largely.  The  architectural  drawings  and 
designs  are  about  100  iu  number,  and  will  have 
attention  in  our  next. 


COMPETITIONS. 

St.  Helen’s  New  Town-liall. — A special  meeting 
of  the  St.  Helen’s  Town  Council  has  beenheld.  The 
Council  considered  the  report  of  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
architect,  on  the  plans  for  the  new  town-hall  and 
the  final  selection  of  a design.  Out  of  the  six 
competing  architects  Mr.  Waterhouse  chose  three, 
who  contributed  four  plans,  and  he  finally  recom- 
mended one  bearing  the  motto — Respice  Finem. 
The  meeting  now  accepted  his  judgment  by  ten 
to  nine  votes,  and  on  the  letters  being  opened  it 
was  found  that  the  successful  design  had  come 
from  Messrs.  Culsliaw  & Sumner,  Liverpool.  It 
■■“J  decided  to  ask  Mr.  Culshaw  to  meet  the 
committee  immediately,  as  alterations  will  be 
necessary. 

Neivington  Mission  Church.— The  committee 
have  decided  to  award  the  first  premium  to  Mr. 
Cutts ; the  second  to  Mr.  John  Giles;  and  the 
third  to  Messrs.  Giles  & Gane. 

Gateshead. — The  congregation  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Gateshead,  finding  their 
present  place  of  meeting  too  small,  have  resolved 
upon  the  erection  of  a new  church  in  Bowick- 
road,  and  out  of  three  designs  for  the  building 
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sent  in  in  competition  by  Mr.  John  Johnstone,. 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  and  Mr.  Lisli,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  the  design  by  Mr.  Lisli  has  been 
selected  ; and  it  is  intended,  we  understand,  to 
proceed  with  the  work  at  once. 

Newington  Parish  Church.  — The  premiums 
have  been  awarded,— to  Mr.  Fowler,  first ; Mr. 
Pearson,  second  ; Mr.  Blomfield,  third.  Messrs. 
Brooks,  Jarvis,  and  Bignell  also  sent  designs. 
We  shall  probably  take  a look  at  them. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Canterbury. — The  Board’s  school  is  to  be 
altered  under  the  direction  of  their  architect, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Hall.  Messrs.  Gaskin  & Godden’s 
tender  for  the  execution  of  the  work  has  been 
accepted. 

St.  Austell. — At  the  meeting  of  this  School 
Board  on  Saturday,  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  Body, 
of  St.  Austell,  was  accepted  for  the  carpenters’, 
joiners’,  smiths’,  &c.,  work,  and  that  of  Mr.  H. 
Ede  for  the  masons’,  bricklayers’,  slaters’,  Ac., 
for  the  erection  of  the  Mount  Charles  Schools. 
Mr.  S.  Trevail,  of  Came  Par  Station,  from 
whose  designs  the  schools  are  to  be  built, 
appointed  the  architect  to  superintend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  : the  cost  will  be  under  21. 
per  child.  


LIGHTING  THE  STAGE. 

1 It  is  interesting,”  says  the  Atlienceum, 


uated  also  from  behind 
i-s  possible." 


s to  give  the  dioraruic  effect  as 


The  experiment,  it  thus  seems,  was  carried  out 
to  a sufficient  extent  to  prove  not  only  its 
pi-acticability,  but  its  great  superiority  to  the 
usual  method  of  lighting  the  stage,  and  to  show 
that  nothing  else  was  requisite  to  the  most 
brilliant  realisation  of  this  still  striking  novelty 
in  all  its  details  but  the  well  filled  treasury  of 
a metropolitan  theatre.  The  " sun-light  ” system 
in  halls  and  churches,  we  may  add,  was  intro- 
duced in  Liverpool  shortly  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  and  was  obviously  based  on  the  idea 
therein  described. 


notice,  in  an  architectural  contemporary,  a state- 
ment that  the  stage  of  Mr.  Fechter’s  theatre  in 
New  York  is  to  be  lighted  by  means  of  a lime- 
light fixed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium,  with 
reflectors,  so  as  to  illuminate  the  stage,  not  in 
that  preposterously  unnatural  manner  which 
custom  has  made  less  than  intolerable,  and  the 
effect  of  which  is  the  reverse  of  truth,  but  so 
that  the  features,  and  consequently  the  expres- 
sions, the  limbs,  and  therefore  the  attitudes,  of 
the  performers,  will  be  displayed  as  they  were 
intended  to  be  displayed,  while  spectators  will 
be  allowed  to  see  the  stage  without  tho  pain  of 
facing  the  glare  of  the  footlights.  If  any  of  our 
abler  artists  would  be  good  enough  to  exhibit 
two  portraits  of  the  same  actor,  one  of  him  as  he 
appears  in  the  conventional  stage-light,  i.  c.,  with 
his  features  illuminated  from  below,  and  another 
of  him  as  he  appears  in  the  light  by  which  human 
features  were  designed  to  be  seen,  that  painter 
would  serve  tho  cause  of  true  art.” 

It  was  a wise  remark  of  Sir  James  Simpson  to 
the  present  writer  that  he  was  half  inclined  to 
think  that  “ there  is  nothing  new  but  what  has 
been  forgotten.”  We  have  often  occasion,  in 
cases  such  as  this,  to  recall  the  origination,  or 
publication,  in  the  Builder  of  past  years,  of  ideas 
long  subsequently  put  forth  as  something  new ; 
and  so  it  seems  to  be  in  this  instance.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  our  volume  for  1847,  p.  281,  is  a letter 
from  Mi*.  J.  E.  Dove,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  this  very  mode  of  lighting  the  stage  of  the 
Greenock  Theatre,  invented  by  him,  and  executed 
for  tho  manager  under  his  superintendence.  In 
this  letter  the  writer  says  : — 

“ I had  often  been  struck  with  the  classical  or  pictur- 
esque expression  thrown  over  the  features  of  even  a very 
plain  and  inelegant  countenance  by  the  elevation  of  the 
artiiieial  light,  when  alone  reflected  on  it  from  a point 
exclusively  above  its  level.  Let  any  one,  for  instance, 
place  a mirror  before  his  own  face,  and  elevate  the  candle 
[now  the  lamp,  as  candles  are  scarce  now-a-days],  ns  the 
only  light  by  which  it  is  to  be  seen,  to  various  levels, 
higher  or  lower,  before  it ; and  he  will  at  once  perceive 
that  as  the  shadows  come  to  fall  exclusively  downwards, 
a classical  elegance  and  even  beauty  of  effect  will  be  shed 
over  even  the  most  rugged  countenance.  Of  course  I do 
not  mean  that  tho  light  be  elevated  directly  above  the 
head,  but  immediately  in  front  of  it,  at  an  angle,  pro- 
bably, of  45  degrees,  so  that  the  expression  of  no  feature 
be  lost 

On  the  other  hand,  while  in  a theatre,  and  especially  in 
the  pit  [now  orchestra  stalls,  chiefly],  I have  frequently 
been  annoyed  and  disgusted  with  the  effect  of  the  i 
natural  gla're  of  light  from  the  footlights,  particularly 
the  faces  of  those  on  the  stage.  The  false  and  unnatural 
effect  thus  produced  every  one  must  have  remarked.  Why, 
the  very  cavernous  interior  of  the  nostril  of  even  the 
most  beautiful  countenance,  whioh  nature  discreetly  casts 
into  shade,  is  thus  explored  with  unmerciful,  trying,  and 
by  no  means  beautiful  distinctness.  But  I need  not 
further  enlarge  on  those  reasons  which  led  me  to  endea- 
vour to  get  rid  altogether  of  footlights I did 

realise  my  idea,  and  that  successfully,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion both  of  actors  and  spectators The  prin- 

ciple consisted  in  the  entire  removal  of  the  footlights,  and 
the  bold  substitution  of  a central  congeries  of  lights  in 
the  very  body  of  the  house  (a  small  one  certainly),  and 
almost  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  chandelier, 
with  a reflector  sufficiently  large  and  powerful  to  turn  the 
whole  flood  of  light  upon  the  stage  at  about  an  angle  of 
45  degrees.  A second  congeries  was  found  necessary, 
however,  at  a like  elevation,  but  within  the  proscenium, 
or  above  the  general  range  of  the  actors’  heads,  to  aid  in 
the  proper  and  uninterrupted  display  of  the  scenery  on 
,he  like  principle,  the  complete  design  for  which  display 
comprehended  the  systematic  use  of  scenery 


ARCHITECTS  TAKING  RETAINERS  FROM 
THE  CLERGY. 

At  the  last  sittings  of  the  County  Court  of 
Durham,  a case  interesting  to  architects  was 
tried.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ebdy,  is  an 
architect,  of  Durham,  and  the  defendant  is  the 
Rev.  F.  Thompson,  vicar  of  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Giles,  of  the  same  city. 

The  plaintiff  gave  the  following  particulars  : — 

“ 1866,  April  16th  to  May  9th.  Making  resto- 
ration  survey  of  St.  Giles’s  Church,  and  plans 
and  specifications  for  restoring  the  same,  at  a 
cost  of  1,2007.,  at  2£  per  cent,,  307. ; paid  for 
excavating  foundations,  6s.  6d. ; total  claim, 
307. 6s.6d.” 

The  plaintiff  said  that,  in  April,  1S66,  the 
defendant,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted, called  at  his  office  and  instructed  him 
to  make  a report  of  the  condition  of  St.  Giles’s 
Church,  and  also  to  show  by  plans  how  1,2007. 
could  be  best  spent  in  the  work.  He  stated 
that  the  chancel  of  the  church  was  not  to  be 
included  in  the  work,  as  it  belonged  to  Earl 
Yane.  He  gave  a written  retainer,  and  said  he 
(witness)  was  to  look  to  him  for  payment.  The 
first  paragraph  in  the  retainer  was,  “ Proposed 
that  a professional  surveyor  be  employed  to 
inspect  the  building  and  state  its  fitness  for  the 
purpose,  and  what  should  be  done  to  make  it  a 
proper  place  of  worship  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  and  also  how  1,2007.  can  best  be  spent 
for  the  purpose.  That  Mr.  Ebdy  be  employed 
for  this  purpose.”  Signed  by  Mr.  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Ebdy.  He  (the  witness)  remarked  at 
the  time  that  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
for  the  vicar  to  sign  tho  document,  as  he  would 
take  his  word.  Before  he  signed  the  document 
the  defendant  said  he  (plaintiff)  should  have  to 
do  the  work  of  the  rebuilding,  and  that  he  would 
have  reduced  to  writing.  A few  days  after  the 
vicar  showed  witness  a rough  report  of  a survey 
he  had  made  himself.  The  defendant  did  not 
crave  him  any  report  of  what  he  thought  was 
requisite  should  be  done.  He  merely  made 
some  suggestions  about  the  church  and  the 
bells.  He  (witness)  attended  at  the  church 
three  times,  and  was  engaged  altogether  six 
hours  and  a half.  Defendant  was  present,  and 
witness’s  clerk  was  taking  measurements  of  the 
church.  He  made  the  report  and  the  plans,  and 
gave  them  to  defendant.  The  plans  show  the 
church  as  it  now  stands,  and  what  it  would  be 
like  when  restored.  One  plan  shows  the  different 
periods  of  architecture,  another  shows  the 
building  as  it  now  stands,  and  what  it  would  be 
like  when  restored.  There  are  also  alternative 
plans.  The  defendant  made  an  objection  to  some 
of  the  details  of  the  plans,  and  they  were  altered 
at  his  request.  He  said  he  had  consulted  some 
of  his  brother  archajologists,  and  they  w ould  not 
allow  a Norman  window  in  the  church  to  be 
interfered  with.  This  rendered  the  alteration 
in  the  plans  necessary.  The  plans  were  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Altogether  he  w*as 
engaged  thirteen  and  his  clerk  eleven  days  in 
the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  the  report. 
Witness  is  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  the  medium  charge  for 
remuneration  is  3 guineas  a day,  and  the  usual 
percentage  when  the  work  is  finished.  Some 
architects  charge  5 guineas  a day.  The  charge 
is  modified  if  the  work  is  not  completed.  If  the 
work  is  tendered  for  by  contractors,  the  charge 
is  3 per  cent.  If  the  work  had  been  carried 
out  he  should  have  charged  5 per  cent.  Had 
not  sued  before  for  the  bill  in  the  expectation 
that  the  work  would  be  carried  out.  Expects  it 
will  still  be  carried  out. 

By  defendant’s  counsel  (Mr.  Skidmore). — Had 
been  in  practice  twelve  years.  Is  not  aware 
whether  the  defendant  has  the  reputation  of 


was  a young  architect  he  would  explain  to  me 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  church ; he  did 
not  point  out  to  me  the  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture displayed  in  the  building.  Would  have 
taken  it  as  an  insult  had  he  done  so.  Only  went 
over  the  church  with  defendant  out  of  courtesy . 
Defendant  would  never  acknowledge  the  trustees 
to  the  church,  and  refused  them  admittance. 
Defendant  said  he  must  have  been  a fool  to  give 
witness  the  document  before  the  Court.  Never 
knew  that  the  committee  had  refused  to  adopt 
the  report.  The  report  was  addressed  to  the 
churchwardens  as  well  as  the  incumbent,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  custom,  as  they  generally 
act  together.  Does  not  care  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  chance  of  getting  a job.  It  is  quite 
common  for  these  matters  to  be  taken  in  hand 
by  the  clergyman.  Professes  to  bind  himself 
by  the  rules  "of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  by  the  rules  of  that  body  he  is 
entitled  to  all  claimed  in  this  demand.  Would, 
have  been  entitled  to  charge  5 per  cent,  for  the 
job  had  he  prepared  the  specifications.  Would 
not  have  prepared  plans  like  these  for  a builder,,  j 
nor  would  have  made  tho  report.  For  a builder 
he  would  have  prepared  specifications  and  shown 
the  elevations.  Defendant  did  not  say  he  had 
presented  the  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  j 
trustees,  and  they  almost  threw  them  at  his 
head.  Witness  did  say  he  would  abandon  the- 
present  claim  if  he  could  get  a guarantee  he 
would  be  employed  when  the  work  was  carried 
out.  l 

Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  Sunderland,  said  he 
was  a Fellow*  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British. 
Architects.  He  understood  the  nature  of  the 
plaintiff’s  claim.  He  should  not  have  charged  in 
the  way  Mr.  Ebdy  had  done,  but  by  time ; and  his 
bill,  according  to  time  scale,  would  have  amounted 
to  407.  He  did  not  consider  Mr.  Ebdy’s  work  i 
came  fairly  under  the  scale  of  2£  per  cent.,  as- 
he  had  neither  provided  sections  nor  shown  the  , 
elevations,  but  these  could  easily  have  been  prc-| 
pared  from  the  plans. 

By  defendant’s  Counsel. — The  value  of  a re-  I 
port  depends  upon  its  accuracy  and  its  skill,  j 
Should  have  expected  twenty  guineas  for  such  J 
an  elaborate  report  as  Mr.  Ebdy’s.  Probably,  if  1 
Mr.  Street  had  prepared  a similar  report  he  I 
would  have  charged  200  guineas.  The  value  of 
such  documents  altogether  depended  upon  the- a 
skill  and  standing  of  the  architect. 

The  rev.  defendant,  upon  being  called,  gave  a 1 
qualified  denial  as  to  retaining  the  plaintiff  on M 
his  own  responsibility.  He  told  him  that  the* 
nave  and  the  tower  were  to  be  built  by  the! 
trustees  of  the  church  property,  and  if  he  chose* 
to  make  a report  as  to  the  state  of  that  portion* 
of  the  church  which  the  trustees  had  to  repair  J 
it  would  give  the  plaintiff  a little  standing  with.:’ 
the  committee.  He  made  the  proposition  as  an 
act  of  kindness  to  a young  man  commencing 
business,  but  witness  never  agreed  to  pay  for 
the  report,  merely  offered  his  influence  to  get  J 
him  the  work.  The  document  before  the  Courtl 
was  merely  a memorandum  to  submit  to  the? 
trustees,  and  he  was  at  a loss  how*  Mr.  Ebdy  got 
it.  At  the  meeting  one  of  the  trustees  said  he 
wondered  how*  he,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  had 
tho  impudence  to  produce  any  plans.  Witness! 
read  a paper  on  bis  church,  before  the  members 
of  the  Archmological  Society,  but  was  certain  he 
did  not  get  any  information  for  that  paper  from.'  ■ 
Mr.  Ebdy’s  report.  The  report  was  perfectly 
worthless  to  witness,  and  he  was  prevented 
reading  it  or  producing  it  before  the  committee* 
Mr.  Hodgson  C.  Fowler,  of  Durham,  architect* 
said  he  put  a very  small  value  on  the  report  and 
plans  in  question.  There  was  nothing  gran® 
about  them.  No  sections  or  elevations  or  de-., 
scription,  showing  what  they  were  intended  for^jj 
and  nothing  in  the  report  but  what  could  be 
gathered  from  any  county  history.  It  merely* 
contained  a few  suggestions  for  a clergyman  or 
churchwardens.  The  whole  he  should  have 
charged  for  the  work  would  have  been  five 
guineas.  An  older  man  might  charge  more. 
The  ground  measurements  for  the  plans  could 
have°been  done  in  a morning,  and  all  the  other 
work  in  a couple  of  days.  After  a plan  has 
been  adopted,  the  architect  makes  out  complete 
specifications,  so  that  the  different  trades^® 
can  measure  off  their  quantities  ; and  he  should 
say  the  specifications  ought  to  be  done  in  pencil 
by  the  architect,  and  the  other  work  done  by 
clerks.  After  the  specification  had  been  pre- 
pared, the  architect  would  then  be  entitled  to 
2i  per  cent.  Witness  would  have  supplied  plans 
like  these  free  of  charge.  He  had  had  a great 
Young  architects* 


knowing  something  about  architecture  except  ...  . 

reading  a paper  before  the  Archaeological  | deal  to  do  with  churches. 

Society.  The  defendant  said  that  as  witness ' often  prepared  plans  on  the  chance  g 
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work.  He  liad  often  had  letters  from  clergymen 
inviting  him  to  make  plans,  on  the  terms  men- 
tioned by  the  defendant,  and  there  was  nothing 
unusual  in  what  the  defendant  had  done.  He 
would  have  been  rather  glad,  under  the  circum- 
stances, of  Mr.  Thompson’s  offer,  especially  as 
the  work  was  to  bo  done  in  his  own  city. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Granger.  Has  fre- 
quently done  work  on  the  terms  mentioned  by 
the  defendant.  Hoard  Mr.  Oliver  give  his 
evidence,  and  did  not  think  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  report  and  plans  a monstrous  ex- 
aggeration; but  Mr.  Oliver  did  not  know  the 
church,  while  witness  did.  The  value  of  a report 
depended  on  the  way  a building  was  dealt  with. 
The  report  was  inaccurate  and  the  plans  were  bad. 
Should  not  like  to  allow  one  of  his  clerks  to  do 
all  the  works  in  preparing  sections  and  eleva- 
tions. One  of  the  plans  could  be  used ; but  a 
larger  plan  would  still  be  required,  and  if  he  had 
the  restoration  of  the  church  to  carry  out,  should 
start  the  whole  thing  afresh ; in  fact,  ho  could 
have  got  more  information  in  the  course  of  a 
single  walk  round  the  church  from  Mr.  Thompson 
himself.  1 

Other  evidence  pro  and  con,  but  of  no  im- 
portance, was  adduced,  and  defendant’s  counsel 
at  great  length  urged  that  the  resolution  above 
•referred  to  was  but  a private  memorandum,  and 
had  not  been  given  to  the  plaintiff  aa  a guarantee 
tor  payment  or  employment.  That  there  was  no 
retainer  m point  of  law,  and  it  had  been  clearly 
proved  that  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thin°-  for 
architects  to  do  work  on  the  terms  stated  bv  the 
vicar  of  St.  Giles. 

The  judge  said  there  were  many  facts  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand.  The  produc- 
Lion  of  the  document  purporting  to  be  resolu- 
tions that  a professional  architect  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  that  such  architect  should  be  Mi-. 
T>bdy,  was  in  defendant’s  handwriting.  There 
was  also  the  performance  of  the  work  and  the 
entries  of  it  at  the  time  in  the  plaintiff’s  books 
of  account,  which  showed  that  the  architect 
expected  to  be  paid  by  some  one  for  his  services. 

Lt  Mr.  Ebay  had  merely  volunteered  to  make  a 
report  on  speculation  of  getting  the  work,  he 
thought  the  plaintiff  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  he  did,  but  merely  thrown*  out  a few 
raggestions.  He  thought  the  natural  course,  if 
Me  defendant  really  wished  to  get  the  work  for 
Me  plaintiff,  would  have  been  to  have  used  his  in- 
luence  with  the  trustees,  and  if  he  had  suc- 
leeded,  then  to  have  got  full  plans,  and  the 
strong  censure  shown  by  the  trustees  seemed  to 
Mow  that  the  incumbent  had,  without  any 
authority  from  them,  employed  an  architect  to 
make  a report  on  the  church ; for  surely  no  one 
jould  be  offended  because  a young  architect  had 
rolunteered  to  give  an  opinion.  The  evidence  of 
Mo  defendant  was  not  clear  and  decisive  on  the 
Domt  urged  on  his  side,  or  he  should  have  been 
itrongly  inclined  to  have  given  him  a verdict, 
is  the  plaintiff  had  proved  many  facts  and  eir- 
sumstances  in  his  favour,  the  balance  of  evidence 
gjflg  He  thought,  however,  the 


the  weather  justified  the  belief  that  the  traffic 
was  considerably  under  the  average,  the  fol- 
lowing vehicles  passed  Regent-circus,  between 
9 a.m.  and  G p.m.  : — 

Going  West.  Going  East. 

Cabs  2,489  1,979 

Carriages  707  751 

Omnibuses  622  600 

Carts  657  451 

Vans  428  246 

Waggons  141  231 

Or  9,302  vehicles  taking  both  directions.  At 
other  two  points  in  Oxford-street  the  numbers 
were  respectively  8,687  and  6,508.  In  some 
parts  of  the  street  it  was  not  unusual  for  from 
ten  to  twenty  carriages  to  have  occasion  to  stand 
on  the  sides  of  the  street,  at  a short  distance 
from  each  other.  A double  tramway  was  totally 
incompatible  with  such  a traffic.  We  are  of  the 
same  opinion. 


SASH  FASTENERS. 

If  a perfect  sash-fastener  be  produced,  it  will 
not  improve  the  thousands  now  in  use.  Here  is 
a cheap  and  simple  security  for  them  Take  a 
brass  drop  keyhole-escutcheon  ; lay  it  lengthways 
on  the  meeting  rail  of  the  bottom  sash,  so  that 
the  drop  just  touches  the  end  of  the  lever  when 
fastened;  put  in  the  two  screws,  and  the  thin"  is 
done.  You  just  move  the  drop  to  let  the  lever 
Pass>  and  push  it  back  when  re-fastened.  One 
hand  only  is  required.  If  the  manufacturer 
would  introduce  a little  enlarged  catch-plate, 
with  the  movable  stop  on,  it  would  be  desirable  ; 
if  with  a spring,  it  would  be  self-acting. 

H.  F. 


SEWAGE  FARMS. 

The  statements  made  by  Dr.  Letheby,  at  the 
Slough  Inquiry,  in  objection  to  sewage  farms, 
are  of  such  a damaging  character,  and  so  opposed 
to  the  particulars  given  by  other  competent 
witnesses,  that  the  advocates  of  sewage  irriga- 
tion should  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  inquire 
farther  into  them.  If  what  Dr.  Letheby  said  be 
true,  much  that  has  been  said  by  others  must  be 
false,  and  vice  versd. 


•haige  was  capable  of  modification,  and  he 
houkl  find  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  sum  of  121. 
M lull  COSts. 

The  court  was  crowded  with  architects  and 
lurveyors  from  all  parts  of  the  north. 


THE  SHRINE  AT  ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

The  visitor  to  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church  last 
year  found  on  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the 
Saint’s  Chapel,  (the  extension  of  the  choir 
eastwards),  behind  the  great  altar  - screen,  a 
framing  of  Purbeck  marble  and  an  inscribed 
stone ; marking,  as  he  was  told,  the  traditional 
site  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban,  the  proto-martyr 
of  Britain  ; — the  object  erewliile  of  countless  pil- 
grimages, and  of  world-wide  reputation.  The 
shrine  itself  had  disappeared ; but  some  carved 
Purbeck  marble  and  some  mouldings  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  chapel,  were  probably  pointed  out 
as  fragments,  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been 
parts  of  it.  In  the  course  of  the  many,  con. 
tinued  explorations  undertaken  by  Dr.  Nicholson, 
the  then  rector,  with  the  scanty  funds  at  his  dis- 
posal, the  filled-in  arches  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Saint’s  Chapel  seemed  likely  to  repay  his  in- 
vestigation. In  1818,  the  northern  of  the  three 
arches  opening  into  the  eastern  aisle  or  ambu- 
latory (now  a public  passage-way)  was  opened 
out ; but  with  no  special  results,  beyond  the  dis- 
covery of  part  of  a low  altar- screen,  a painted 
figure  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  some  strongly- 
coloured  surfaces,  sprinkled  with  detached  con- 
ventional flowers.  A few  years  later  the  centre 
arch  was  cleared,  and  yielded  nearly  a score  of 
pieces:  and  then  a temporary  halt  was  made, 
which  came  in  time  to  be  full  fifteen  years 
long.  When  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  was  called  on  to 
report  (April  5,  1871)  as  to  the  works  to  be 
forthwith  undertaken  and  desirable  in  the  future, 
speaking  of  the  arches  at  the  end  of  the  Saint’s 
Chapel,  and  its  aisles,  his  report  stated  that, — 

“ These  walled-up  arches  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  perfect  mines  of  antiquarian  wealth.  Some 
portions  of  them  already  partially  cleared  by 
Dr.  Nicholson  yielded  a rich  return  of  architec- 
tural detail,  including  a considerable  part  of  the 

marble  substructure  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban, 

as  charming  fragments  of  ancient  carving  as  can 
well  be  conceived ; and  we  may  hope  that  the 
mine  is  far  from  being  exhausted.”  The  re- 
moval of  the  walling  filled  in  to  certain  recesses 
in  the  south  aisle,  furnished  the  first  additions 
to  the  store  previously  accumulated,  (see  page  122 
ante).  From  this  were  obtained  solid  masses  of 
clunch,  cut  into  groined  forms,  and  panels 
of  the  same  ; — in  strictness  bits  of  panels  ; for, 
in  some,  with  their  longest  dimensions  under 


TRAFFIC  IN  OXFORD-STREET. 

Mu.  Greenwell,  the  vestry-clerk  of  St.  Mary- 
sbone,  m his  evidence  given  to  the  Parlia- 
lentary  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Tramways 
ow  sitting  and  who  said  he  represented  the 
rontagers  of  Oxford-street,  occupying  property 
ssessed  at  112,000L  per  annum,  who  had 
p wards  of  six  millions  sterling  invested  in  their 
usmesses  and  premises,  and  who  included  many 
ign-class  tradespeople,  who  were  almost  nnani- 
lously  opposed  to  the  proposal  to  lay  a tram- 
TZ  111 . 8-t  thoroughfare,  stated  that  it  had  been 
scei  earned  that  a street  of  less  than  48  ft.  wide 
etween  the  curbs  could  not  afford  space  for  two 
pes  of  tramway,  and  allow  carriages  to  pass  or 
p draw  up  on  the  sides  of  the  street.  There 
ere  parts  of  Oxford-street  that  were  31  ft.  4 in. 
i it.  and  42  ft.  wide  respectively.  A double 
ieot  tramway  m Oxford-street  would  prevent 
adespeople  from  having  carriages  opposite 
teir  doors,  which  was  a necessity  of  their 
iismess.  Tho  vehicular  traffic  of  Oxford-street 
as  of  a peculiar  character,  both  as  regarded 
je  vehicles  in  motion  and  having  occasion  to 
imam  at  rest  for  a time.  All  sorts  of  light 

laStTavXTw^ c°mbinedin  the  traffic.  I m some,  with  their  longest  dimensions  under 
a icoent  day,  foi  instance,  when  the  state  uf  | 12  ,n„  twelve  pieces,  may  now  be  counted.  But 


the  arch  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  one 
of  those  mentioned  in  the  report  quoted,  proved, 
on  investigation,  by  far  the  richest  storehouse ; 
hence  came,  among  other  things,  the  Purbeck 
marble,  gabled  panels  of  the  sides  and  ends, — 
certainly,  on  art  grounds,  the  richest  find  of 
all,  made  in  the  last  week  in  Februaiy. 
The  south  arch  of  the  Saint’s  Chapel  also 
contained  a length  of  cornice,  &c.  To  sort 
the  larger  of  these  resurrected  pieces,  and 
arrive  at  the  design  of  each  part, — of  base- 
ment panels,  of  traceried  arcades,  of  niche  divi- 
sions : to  use  shellac  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine 
to  fit  together  morsels  almost  comminuted ; to 
trace  from  the  form  of  these  portions  the  obvious 
general  form  of  the  whole  shrine  ; all  these  fall 
so  well  into  tho  likeness  of  a natural  process,  in 
intelligent  hands,  that  it  would  seem  almost 
superfluous  even  to  hint  at  them ; and  perhaps 
it  is  also  a work  of  supererogation  to  add  that, 
with  backings  of  brickwork  to  give  solidity,  with 
roofing-slates  cemented  in  Portland  cement  at 
the  backs  of  broken  slabs,  with  temporary 
wooden  struts  and  similar  devices,  the  shrine  is, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  growing  into 
shape ; is  partially  groined  over,  and  steadily 
gathering  to  itself  the  stray  bits  of  stone  and 
marble,  that  must  have  looked  vastly  like  a rub- 
bisli-heap  to  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated. 

The  very  general  interest  that  has  been  felt 
and  will  be  maintained  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  will  warrant  some  amount  of  what 
might  otherwise  appear  rather  trivial  detail. 

" Of  all  the  shrines  which  once  adorned  our 
island,  there  remain  but  the  lower  basement  of 
the  one  at  Westminster  and  a portion  of  that  at 
Ely;”  says  Mr.  W.  Burges  in  his  paper  in  the 
“ Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,”  (second 
edition,  1863,  p.  128). 

Two  steps,  each  4 in.  high ; a substi’ucture, 
with  its  plinth  30  in.  ; open  niches,  23  in.  to 
springing  of  ^arches ; arches,  with  crocheted 
gables  over,  35  in. ; a 7-inch  cornice  and  4f-inch 
slab  on  tho  top  of  all ; give  a total  height  of  9 ft. 
from  the  floor  of  the  church  to  the  top  of  the 
masonry  of  tho  shrine.  Each  of  the  longer 
sides  is  in  four  divisions  (2  ft.  0^  in.  centres)  ; 
and  the  shorter  sides  (which  we  will  call  the 
ends)  in  one,  subdivided  by  mullion  and  sub- 
arches (1  ft.  6 in.  centres).  These  dimensions 
will  show  how  the  size  of  the  substructure  comes 
to  be  a parallelogram  about  8 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.  3 in., 
and  how  the  projection  beyond  this  of  the 
plinth  and  steps  equally  on  every  side  calls 
for  an  occupied  floor  space  of  12  ft.  by  6 ft. 

9 in.  The  relative  position  of  the  parts  has 
been  determined  by  placing  the  tympanum  con- 
taining the  martyrdom  at  the  west  end.  The 
Chronicle,  speaking  of  an  earlier  shrine,  states 
that  the  then  abbot  “ set  it  up  in  a more  exalted 
place,  that  is  to  say,  above  the  high  altar,  in 
front  of  the  celebrant,  that  as  before  his  face, 
so  also  in  his  heart,  whoever  was  celebrating 
mass  at  the  same  altar  might  have  the  memory 
of  the  martyr.  And  on  that  account,  as  an 
object  of  the  sight  of  the  celebrant,  the 
martyrdom  of  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  the 
decollation,  is  figured.”  This,  w-hether  the 
original  position  or  not,  now  fixes  those  of  the 
other  panels,  &c.,  at  least  of  the  superstructure, 
and  it  is  therefore  convenient  to  speak  of  them 
by  the  ordinary  methods  used  as  to  orientated 
churches.  The  longer  sides  of  course  run  east 
and  west,  as  indicated  by  the  old  marks  on  the 
pavement. 

The  steps  are  of  Purbeck  marble  ; as,  indeed, 
is  all  the  rest  of  the  structure,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  vaulting  of  the  niches  and  their 
panelled  divisions  above  the  springing  level. 
Though  not  all  quite  complete,  there  are  some 
fair  straight  lengths, — in  some  of  the  bays  with 
marks  of  usage ; those  fixed  at  the  west  end 
being  rounded,  and  the  lower  step  fixed  on  the 
north  side  worn  into  observable  hollows,  where  the 
feet  of  those  kneeling  on  the  upper  step  would 
have  to  find  their  bearings.  The  substructure 
has  quatrefoils  in  all  divisions,  flattened  in  those 
at  the  ends,  each  foil  sub-trefoiled ; a delicate 
moulded  cornice,  with  carved  enriclimenfs  at 
intervals,  completes  this  portion;  a slab  jointed 
to  the  back  of  this  cornice  starting  the  super- 
structure fairly.  The  two  central  niches  on 
each  side  are  rectangles,  those  at  the  ends  are 
triaugles  (12  in.  deep),  the  four  angle  niches 
of  the  sides  are  trapezoids  on  plan  (10  in.  wide 
at  back)  ; the  including  rectangle  is  thus  fully 
occupied  with  the  ten  niches.  Cinquefoiled 
arches,  each  foil  sub-foiled,  bunches  of  foliage 
over  tho  arches  in  the  tympana  of  the  gables, 
three  sitting  figures  over  the  mullions,  angels 
swinging  censers  at  the  corners,  and  the  cor- 
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nice,  are  the  details  of  the  sides.  The  double 
arch,  -with  sitting  figure  over  the  mullion,  the 
sculptured  tympanum  over  included  in  the  gabled 
form,  censing  angels  at  the  corners,  and  of  course 
the  cornice,  are  restated  at  the  ends.  There  are 
buttresses  (fourteen  in  all)  at  each  division,  and 
double  ones  at  the  angles ; all  standing  free  but 
connected  to  the  springings  of  the  arches  and  to 
the  cornice.  The  groining  is  hollowed,  as  well 
as  the  upper  portions  of  the  cross  partitions  of 
the  niches,  out  of  solid  stones  ; — to  all  appearance 
in  two  heights  in  all  cases,  making  ten  stones  for 
all.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  varied  sur- 
faces of  the  groining  interfered  with  the  con- 
venience of  form  of  one  of  the  stones,  when 
wanted  time  agone  for  some  rough  building 
purpose  ; and  consequently  it  was  scabbled 
all  round;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  just 
one  or  two  clear  enough  indications,  it  is  now 
forced  to  take  its  place  without  its  expected 
form  or  decoration.  The  top  of  all  was  a single 
slab,  in.  thick,  now  cut  down  into  several 
portions, — one  end,  3 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  9 in. 
remaining,  and  parts  of  the  ornamented  sides  in 
scantling.  The  old  inscribed  stone  that  bore  the 
inscription,  “ S.  Albanus,  Verolamensis  Anglo, 
rum,  Proto-Martyr,  17  Junii,  297,”  and,  after 
greatly  exercising  his  mind,  was  ignominiously 
reversed  by  Dr.  NicholsoD,  and  was  re-inscribed 
with  “ Britan  : Protomart : ” &c.,  now  puts  in 
very  fairly  a claim  to  be  considered  part  of  this 
coping  stone. 

Of  the  subjects  of  the  carving  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  in  complete  detail,  and  thus  prolong  a 
description  necessarily  tedious.  The  modelling 
of  the  foliage  of  the  cornice  is  vigorous,  and  the 
execution  full  of  spirit ; the  crockets  of  the 
eastern  end,  with  their  crumpled  and  twisted 
edges  are  very  refined ; the  bunches  in  the  tym- 
pana and  the  other  crockets  are  of  the  best  art, 
albeit  some  of  them  are  a little  less  decisively  han- 
dled. These  crockets  are  more  thoroughly  con- 
ventional than  the  rest  of  this  carving,  which  is 
marked  by  the  characteristics  of  what  has  been 
aptly  termed  “the  conventionalism  of  approach 
to  nature.”  The  figure  sculpture,  though  not 
unpleasing,  being  thoroughly  inoffensive  and 
without  distortion,  is  not  of  the  best  class,  either 
in  modelling  or  execution ; it  is,  however, 
thoroughly  subordinated  to  the  general  effect, 
and  till  something  more  is  exacted,  of  each 
separate  work,  does  its  part  very  honestly. 

The  date  of  the  design  may,  from  its  general 
character,  and  from  the  details,  be  placed  with 
some  certainty  in  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  details  of  the  Geometrical 
style  were  in  the  process  of  undergoing  changes 
that  led  to  the  style  we  call  Decorated.*  The 
eastern  end  of  the  church  had  for  many  a year 
been  gradually  assuming  the  form  risible  to  the 
mind’s  eye  in  the  mutilated,  battered,  desecrated 
condition  of  to-day.  From  the  commencement 
about  1256  by  John  of  Hertford  (Abbot  1235- 
1260),  of  works  upon  the  old  choir,  down  to  the 
completion  of  Lady-chapel  at  the  extreme  east 
in  the  rule  of  Hugh  Eversden  (1301-1326),  a 
sort  of  regular  course  and  progress  seems  to  have 
been  maintained, — albeit  with  some  intervals  of 
cessation.  The  erection  of  a suitable  shrine  was 
probably  had  in  view  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  these  works. 

As  to  the  method  of  destruction  of  the 
structure ; Mr.  Smith,  the  very  intelligent  mason 
whose  hands  have  put  together  all  the  work  as 
it  may  now  be  seen,  has  concluded  from  the 
forms  of  the  fractures  where  cramps  have  been 
torn  out ; — that  the  whole  was  violently  over- 
turned by  some  battering  force,  and  crashing 
down  in  a mass,  the  greater  portion  at  least  of  the 
breakages  were  made  at  once ; that  it  needed  no 
iconoclastic  fury  to  carry  further  the  destruction 
that  the  weight  of  some  of  the  stones  and  the  form 
of  others  sufficiently  account  for.  (For  instance, 
the  south  side  above  the  springing  is  almost 
wholly  a single  slab  of  Purbeck,  about  8 ft.  by 
2 ft.  6 in.,  and  only  2 in.  thick  in  the  portions  be- 
tween the  gables ; the  north  side  is  different,  there 
being  four  pieces  false  jointed  behind  the  figures 
and  vertical  mouldings.)  No  doubt  the  materials 
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* Notice  of  works  to  the  Shrine,  in  the  time  of  John  IV. 
(de  Marinis  or  Maryns),  Abbot  1302-1308,  may  be  found 
in  the  “ Gesta  Abbatum  Monasterii  Sancti  Albani,  a 
Thoma  Walsingham,  regnante  Ricardo  Secundo,  com- 
pilata.”  Edited  by  Mr.  EL  T.  Riley.  Longmans,  1867 
(3  volumes).  A compilation  of  the  date  of  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century; — from  1308  by  Walsing- 
ham himself,  for  some  time  manager  of  the  copying-room 
of  the  Abbey : immediately  previous,  from  materials  nc 
longer  in  existence, — the  date  of  the  original  reduction  if 
therefore  not  known.  Among  the  acts  of  Abbot  John  IV 
— “ Tumbam  autem  Sancti  Albani,  et  feretrum,  amovere 
fecit,  honorifice  istud  decorando,  et  expensas  exposuit, 
sine  multis  curialitatibus,  plus  quant  centum  sexaginta 
marcas  in  pecunia  numerals.  Vol.  ii.  page  107. 


nearest  to  hand  were  thrown  almost  at  random 
into  the  walls,  intended  to  block  the  various 
openings  that  then  laid  open  what  was  to  be- 
come the  parish  church ; being  probably  carried 
at  once  to  the  builders  from  the  heaps  in  which 
they  had  lain  since  the  destruction.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  light  from  that  for  which  the  shrine 
was  designed  may  here  be  noticed  ; the  gigantic 
altar-screen  (erected  about  1480),  the  blocking 
up  of  the  eastern  arches,  the  watching  loft,  and 
Duke  Humphrey’s  monument,  are  all  of  much 
later  date. 

This  discovery  is  likely,  according  to  all 
precedent,  to  afford  plentiful  opportunity  for 
ingenious  speculation,  and  the  amicable  con- 
troversies of  wit  and  knowledge.  As  a method 
of  affording  information  with  respect  to  some 
details  not  above  mentioned,  we  subjoin  a state- 
ment of  a few  of  the  points  not  yet  cleared  up. 
They  all  seemingly  stand  a better  chance  of  elu- 
cidation  from  analogy  or  conjecture  than  from 

further  actual  discoveries As  to  the  exact 

nature,  form,  material,  &c.,  of  the  upper  portion, 
for  which  the  now-discovered  pedestal  was  only 
the  preparation  ; — probably,  as  usual,  a “ metal 
or  wooden  structure  covered  with  plates  of  gold  or 
silver,  enriched  with  jewels  and  enamels,”  doubt- 
less torn  to  pieces  and  the  most  precious  portions 
melted  down  or  dispersed  very  shortly  after 
the  order  for  destruction  had  been  given; — the 
knowledge  is, for  instance,  at  present  very  limited. 
The  top  slab  previously  described  (4f  in.  thick) 
has  a hole  in  each  angle,  and  one  in  the  centre 
of  each  side ; all  the  six  being  £ in.  diameter, 
and  clean  cut  as  for  metal ; not  leaded  or  other- 
wise secured,  but  running  well  down  into  the 
stone.  The  weight  of  the  roof,  no  doubt,  sup- 
plied mooring  enough  in  ordinary  times,  and 
these  were  also  dowels  to  it.  Between  these 
larger  holes  are  smaller  ones  (5  in.),  less  deeply 
cut,  but  evidently  at  one  time  containing  some 
infragile  standards.  For, — (let  us  suppose  on 

violent  overturning  of  the  covering) , — these 
metal  standards  seem  to  have  broken  their  way 
out;— to  have,  in  fact,  extricated  themselves  by 
destroying  the  front  walls  of  their  prisons,— not, 
of  course,  to  the  profit  of  the  delicately-carved 
band  encrusted  along  the  edge  of  the  surmount- 
slab.  . . . The  destined  purpose  of  the  ten 
niches  so  elaborately  panelled  and  canopied  has 
not  yet  been  the  subject  even  of  very  plausible 
conjecture.  On  the  sides  each  is  23  in.  wide  by 
18  in.  clear  depth,  and  about  3 ft.  high.  Statues 
or  groups  seem  out  of  the  question,  as  the  scale 
of  the  sculpture  is  apparently  finally  given  by  the 
figures  only  about  14  in.  high.  Places  in  which 
the  rich  offerings  of  well-to-do  pilgrims  could  be 
placed  under  their  own  eyes,  or  even  by  their 
own  hands,  have  certainly  been  here  provided  in 
a way  to  gladden  by  anticipation  the  hearts  of 
a community,  not  ungraciously  disregardful  of 
benefactions.  Near  upon  25  ft.  superficial  of 
table  area  bestrewed  even  at  intervals  (of 
time)  with  proper  objects,  may  have  rendered 
easier  to  the  building  abbots  their  great  indul- 
gence in  the  delight  of  “ well  building,”  which 
mainly  keeps  green  their  memory  to  this  day  : 
while  the  results  of  their  main  labours  and 
strivings  have  passed,  unremembered  and  almost 
unwritten,  into  the  everyday  lives  of  their 
countrymen.  How  difficult  at  times  was  the 
task  of  meeting  every  claim,  even  with  the 
apparently  magnificent  possessions  of  the  Abbey, 
may  appear  from  the  words  -wrung  in  his  last 
moments  from  John  de  Marinis  (A.D.  1308)  : — 
“ Let  not  my  successor  fail  to  explain  the  heavy 
debts, — the  very  indigence, — of  our  house  to  our 
Lord  the  Pope ; — pro ? cupiilitate  Cv/rice  Romance  ” 
(Walsingham’ s “ Gesta,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  108,  where 
the  very  small  balance  of  cash  in  hand  is  also 
carefully  specified).  The  level  of  the  niches 
and  their  shapes  and  sizes  of  course  differ 
from  those  of  the  remaining  substructure  of 
the  Confessor’s  shrine  at  Westminster  : there, 
— “The  lower  parts  of  the  north  and  south 
sides  are  pierced  with  three  niches  each.  It  was 
in  these  that  sick  people  were  frequently  left 
during  the  night,  in  the  hopes  of  a cure  being 
effected  by  the  intercession  of  the  saint.”  Un- 
fortunately the  large  slab  that  originally  tied  the 
whole  structure  together,  and  formed  the  floors 
of  the  niches,  has  not  been  discovered,  another 
stone  now  supplying  its  place  in  the  restora- 
tion ; we  are  thus  deprived  of  the  information 
that  might  be  afforded  by  a sight  of  the  original 
surface.  . . . The  7-in.  squares  placed  with  their 
diagonals  on  the  axes,  cut  cleanly  through  the 
Purbeck  grounds  of  tlie  two  outer  panels  of  each 
side  of  the  substructure  are  also  enigmatical. 
Were  they  open  or  closed  by  metal  work  ? Was 
it  permitted  to  privileged  visitors  to  touch 
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some  objects  within  the  structure  with  the 
finger-tips  of  their  outstretched  hands  ?— on 
occasion  to  bathe  shattered  or  withered  limbs 
in  an  atmosphere  deemed  of  peculiar  sanc- 
tity ? “ The  infirm  persons  may  be  seen  (in 
the  illuminations)  creeping  through  the  holes  in> 
the  tomb.  The  latter  is  by  no  means  an  Tin- 
common  practice,  and  in  several  parts  of  France 
tombs  of  this  description  still  remain.”  (“  Glean- 
ings, Westminster,”  p.  136).  But  here  we  have 
7 in.  by  7 in. ! Can  this  at  any  time  have 
been  suitable  for  Englishmen,  however  reduced 
by  sickness  ? . . . The  tripartite  sub-bases,  by  all 
reason  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  trefoil- 
shaped (in  section)  4-inches-across  shafts  of  a 
slow  twisted  kind,  of  which  numerous  fragments 
have  been  found.  These  sub-bases  cut  into  the 
lowermost  expanded  step, — the  12  ft.  by  6 ft.  9 in. 
step  mentioned  above ; one  opposite  the  centre 
buttress,  and  one  opposite  each  end  buttress  of 
each  side  of  the  shrine.  Their  complete  form 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  May  the  account 
given  by  Matthew  Paris  of  certain  fittings  of 
Abbot  Symon’s  (1168-1183)  shrine  be  accepted 
as  an  indication  of  a possible  use  for  these  little 
twisted  pillars  in  the  one  that  eventually  super- 
seded it?  “Abbot  William  (1214—1235)  ap- 
pointed that  the  six  wax  tapers  should  be 
lighted  on  those  feasts  which  are  celebrated  1 
in  copes,  and  especially  on  the  principal  days  ; I 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  he  assigned,  with 
the  consent  of  the  convent,  a mark  to  be  re- 
ceived of  the  house  at  Binham,”  [in  Norfolk,  a 
priory, — not  always  very  willingly, — subject  to 
this  monastery],  “ instead  of  the  pickle  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  receive  annually.”  ■ • ■ The 
four-lobed  (quatrefoil  on  plan)  shafts,  in-dimen- 
sion about  equal  to  the  three-lobed  last  mentioned,  I 
with  appropriate  nicely-moulded  caps  and  bases,  j 
would  seem  to  have  been  destined  for  some  1 
similar  purpose,  but  their  situation  is  indicated 
by  no  traces  yet  hit  upon.  Here  the  conclusion,  I 
come  to  under  the  guidance  of  an  illuminated  I 
MS.,  that  “ two  columns  one  at  each  end  of  the  I 
Westminster  shrine  did  not  bear  lamps,  but  , 
figures  (of  St.  John  and  the  Confessor)  ” may 
occur  to  the  memory  of  the  reader. 

And, — so  as  not  to  extend  indefinitely  a sort 
of  catalogue  of  bones  of  contention, — the  colour  1 
applied  to  the  visible  surfaces  of  the  clunch 
panelling  and  groining  of  the  niches  may 
be  considered  the  last  ground  for  contro-j 
versy  now  to  be  pointed  out.  So  liberal  and  so  4 
bold  a use  of  vivid  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  on  skil-1 
fully-cut  and  admirably-designed  ornamentation J 
should  provoke  from  the  advocates  of  un  painted! 
stonework  some  protest  against  the  bad  taste  of 
a later  time,  which  disguised  the  pure  forms  of 
the  work  of  an  earlier  age ; and  perhaps  iu 
return  extract  from  others  an  expression  of  ad- 
miration for  the  variety  and  the  harmony  also, 
visible  now  at  least  when  the  hues  are  sobered! 
by  time  and  evil  usage.  The  thin  parti-! 
tions  between  the  niches  are  formed  of  Purbeck! 
(1^  in.  thick  from  ground  of  panel  to  ground  of  j 
panel  up  to  the  springings  of  the  arches,  finished! 
similarly  on  both  sides)  ; but  above  of  clunch  (of 
only  half  the  thickness  wrought  on  one  side  only,! 
as  the  joints  of  the  groining  centre  with  the  sup-^ 
ports)  ; and  the  lower  trefoils  of  the  clunch! 
tracery  being  on  the  same  face  with  the  Purbeck* 
are  painted  in  its  exact  tone  and  semblance 
perhaps  hardly  to  be  avoided  if  anything  of  this 
sort  was  to  be  done,  but  liable  to  be  treated  to 
some  oblique  regards  by  true  oligo-cliromaticiansiB 

We  may  mention  that  in  order  to  keep  all 
charges  in  respect  of  the  shrine  apart  from  the  - 
Reparation  Fund,  so  urgently  required  for  the  | 
very  extensive  works  of  substantial  restoration* 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  has  from  the  first  made  himself]; 
personally  responsible  for  the  cost  of  the  tenta- 
tive putting  together,  and  for  the  more  labours!* 
experiment  now  in  progress  (estimated  rough! 
at  1001.)  ; not,  of  course,  refusing  the  proffers! 
help  of  any  taking  a peculiar  interest  in  the 
bringing  again  into  complete  form  of  one  of 
the  most  admirable  productions  by  most  skilful 
hands,  in  what  many  are  inclined  to  consider  the 
period  of  the  full  perfection  of  Gothic  architee* 
ture  in  England. 

Looking  at  the  arches  now  pnt  up  as  the  south'*, 
side,  the  gablet  on  the  right  hand  side  contains 
the  Hawthorn  in  fruit ; the  next,  Oak  iu  fruit  ; 
the  third,  Bryony  in  fruit ; and  the  gablet  on 
the  left  hand  side,  Maple  in  fruit.  All  the  sub- 
jects being  in  fruit,  it  follows  that  if  they  were 
carved  from  nature,  which  seems  probable,  the 
work  must  have  been  done  in  September  % 
October.*  J. 

made  from  pho- 


* The  drawings  we  have  engraved  u . 
tographs  produced  by  Mr.  Downer,  of  V\  at  lord-. 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  NEWLY-DISCOVERED  SHRINE,  ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 
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THE  CINCINNATI  FOUNTAIN, 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  metal  fountain  we  illustrate  has  been 
recently  executed  at  the  foundry  of  Mr.  F.  Von 
Miller,  in  Munich,  for  Cincinnati,  U.S.  The 
whole  height  is  35  ft.  English ; the  width  of  basin, 
30  ft.  The  weight  of  metal  is  38,241  lb.  English. 
The  basin  is  made  of  polished  granite.  The  top 
figure  is  9 ft.,  the  lower  figures  are  8 ft.  high. 

The  design  and  models  were  made  by  Mr. 
Auguste  Kocling.  The  children  are  by  Mr. 
Fredi-ick  Miller  and  Mr.  Ferdinand  Miller,  the 
sons  of  the  proprietor  of  the  foundry.  The 
granite-work  was  executed  by  Stonemason  Aiker- 
man,  in  Weissenstadt,  Bavaria. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  fountain,  including 
piping  and  construction,  is  10,0001. 

The  intentions  of  the  designer  include,  first,  a 
mother  leading  her  child,  a sturdy  boy,  to  the  bath, 
the  child  clinging  timidly  to  her  arm.  On  the 
right,  an  artizan  standing  on  the  roof  of  liis 
burning  house,  prays  to  heaven  for  water.  On 
the  left,  a peasant  plants  a tree,  which  will  need 
the  fructifying  rain.  He  is  leaning  on  his 
plough ; his  panting  dog  crouches  at  the  side. 
At  the  back,  a daughter  leads  her  sick  father  to 
the  healing  spring.  Decorated  stems  (pro- 
ceeding from  the  pedestal)  support  four  gar- 
landed vases,  from  which  proceed  six-and-thirty 
streams  of  water.  The  pedestal  is  ornamented 
on  every  side  with  reliefs,  representing  the 
different  uses  of  water  (as  sailing,  fishing, 
steam).  Prominent  are  seen  a fisher-family, 
returned  from  a voyage,  vessels  in  harbour,  and 
a group  of  emigrants.  At  the  back,  we  have 
water  as  a motive  power, — a mill ; people  bring- 
ing grain ; a weir  on  the  right.  As  steam,  water 
driving  a huge  hammer ; locomotive  engine  be- 
hind. 

The  surmounting  figure  is  a genius  hovering 
over  all,  from  whose  outspread  hands  the  divine 
blessing  streams,  and  falls  as  rain. 

The  whole  rests  upon  a base  of  syenite,  and  a 
wide  basin  of  the*same  stone  surrounds  the  work. 

Four  figures  of  boys,  on  as  many  granite 
pedestals,  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  basin, 
supply  the  drinking  apparatus.  One  figure  holds 
a water-spirting  dolphin,  a second  reins  a turtle, 
a third  has  a water-snake  wound  round  his  foot, 
the  fourth  is  endeavouring  to  catch  a duck. 

_ An  inscription  on  the  capital  tells  that  it  is  the 
gift  of  two  citizens  to  the  people  of  Cincinnati. 
Another  inscription,  on  the  socle,  gives  the  names 
of  the  artists  employed  on  the  work. 


RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  PLANNING 
AND  FITTING  UP  SCHOOLS. 

The  London  School  Board  have  adopted  the 
following  rules  to  be  observed  by  competing 
architects  in  making  designs  for  Board  schools  : — 
Preliminary  Remarks. 

In  planning  a school-room  and  the  necessary 
class-rooms,  the  accommodation  depends  not 
merely  on  the  superficial  area,  but  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  class-rooms  to  the  general  room, 
their  shape,  the  positions  of  all  the  doors,  win- 
dows, and  fireplaces,  and  the  ari'angement  of  the 
galleries  and  groups  of  desks. 

As  the  contemplated  use  of  a building  must 
always  govern  its  plan,  the  system  of  teaching 
contemplated  by  the  Neiv  Code,  1872,  must  first 
be  considered. 

This  (a.)  divides  all  schools  (above  the  infant 
stage)  into  six  grades  or  “ standards,”  probably 
commencing  at  the  age  of  six  and  a half  to  seven, 
and  corresponding  generally  to  six  successive 
years. 

It  contemplates  ( b ) that  the  number  of  children 
to  bo  taught  by  a certificated  teacher,  assisted  by 
one  pupil-teacher,  shall  be  60.  That  for  every 
additional  4Q  children  there  shall  be  an  additional 
pupil-teacher.  And,  that  for  every  additional 
80  children,  the  increase  of  teaching  power  may 
be  either  one  assistant  certificated  teacher,  or 
two  pupil-teachers. 

j As  experience  has  shown  that  the  separation 
pr  isolation  of  classes  in  separate  rooms  has  an 
important  bearing  on  results,  the  lessons  contem- 
plated under  the  six  standards  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  taught  in  separate  class-rooms. 
But  as  each  school  is  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  one  master  or  misti-ess,  this  principle 
must,  in  some  degree,  be  subordinate  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  supervision. 

In  preparing  plans  it  is  neccssaxy  always  to 

(a)  New  Code,  page  7,  par.  23. 

( b ) „ „ „ 7,  par.  32  (c). 


consider  not  only  the  teaching  power  required, 
and  the  most  convenient  provisions  to  be  founded 
thereon,  but  also  the  annual  working  cost  involved 
throughout,  and  therefore  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  such  materials  and  modes  of  construction  as 
are  not  liable  to  involve  frequent  repair.  Under 
this  head,  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  warming 
and  ventilating  will  require  special  consideration. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  in  any  group 
of  schools,  six-fifteenths  of  the  children  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  infant  department, 
five-fifteenths  to  the  junior  department  (three 
first  standards)  and  four-fifteenths  to  the  senior 
schools  together  (three  highest  standards).  The 
calcixlation  assumes  that  in  London  the  iixfants 
will  pass  to  the  graded  schools  soon  after  the  age 
of  six. 

The  site  (d)  must  contain,  according  to  the 
code  (unless  the  price  of  land  is  very  high)  not 
less  than  1,200  square  yards,  and  must  be  quiet, 
healthy,  and  conveniently  near  the  children’s 
homes.  In  tenure,  freehold. 

General  Building  Rules. 

1.  No  iron  or  wooden  buildings  can  be  ap- 
proved. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  external  walls  of  the 
school  and  residence,  if  of  brick,  must  be  at 
least  one  brick  and  a half  in  thickness  through- 
out. If  of  stone,  at  least  20  in.  in  thickness 
throughout. 

3.  The  walls  of  every  school-i’oom  and  class- 
room, if  ceiled  at  the  level  of  the  wall-plate,  to  be 
not  less  than  14  ft.  If  ceiled  to  the  rafters  and 
collar  beam  (as  in  the  case  of  the  top  story), 
they  must  be  at  least  11  ft.  high  from  the  floor 
to  the  wall-plate,  and  at  least  14  ft.  to  the  ceil- 
ing across  the  collar  beam. 

4.  The  window  sills  should  be  placed  at  a 
height  of  at  least  4 ft.  from  the  floor.  The 
heads  should  not  be  much  below  the  line  of  ceil- 
ing. A large  portion  of  each  window  should  be 
made  to  open.  The  upper  portion  is  best.  As  a 
general  rule  clear  glass  is  best  for  schools.  All 
windows  facing  towards  a street,  or  otherwise 
exposed  to  stone-throwing,  should  bo  covered 
externally  with  strong  wire.  The  precise  amount 
of  window-surface  and  its  distribution  will  be 
governed  in  some  degree  by  the  aspect. 

5.  Framed  and  movable  wooden  partitions 
shoixld  not  be  generally  used  between  school- 
rooms and  class-rooms  unless  made  double,  with 
a clear  space  between  of  6 in.  to  stop  the  noise. 
They  should  be  hung  from  the  top  on  large 
wheels.  No  complicated  machinery  or  gearing 
likely  to  get  out  of  order  can  be  allowed. 

6.  Class-rooms  should  be  on  the  same  level  as 
the  school-room,  and  should  never  be  passage- 
rooms  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another, 
nor  from  the  school-rooms  to  the  playground  or 
yard.  As  a rule  they  should  be  entered  from 
the  genei'al  school-i’oom,  and  the  upper  panels  of 
the  doors  should  be  of  clear  glass  for  purposes  of 
supervision. 

7.  Water-closets,  and  the  approaches  thereto 
from  the  school,  must  always  bo  separate  for  the 
sexes  and  for  infants.  Their  best  position  is 
outside  the  school,  and  approached  (where  prac- 
ticable) by  a covered  way.  The  number  should 
never  be  less  than  two  to  every  hundred  chil- 
dren. They  must  be  subdivided,  having  a door 
and  light  to  each  subdivision,  and  be  of  the 
simplest  possible  construction,  with  ample  pro- 
vision for  flushing.  Their  arrangement  in  a 
straight  line  is  best.  The  drains  therefrom  must 
be  carefully  trapped.  There  should  be  a sepa- 
rate w.-c.  for  the  master  or  mistress. 

8.  The  porch  must  be  external  to  the  school- 
room. 

9.  The  lavatories  shoixld  not  be  outside  the 
building.  They  must  be  supplied  with  cold 
water  only,  and  the  basins  should  be  numerous, 
or  much  time  will  be  lost  after  an  interval  of 
play.  About  four  to  each  hundred  will  generally 
be  found  sufficient. 

10.  The  cap  and  bonnet  rooms  should  be 
separate  for  each  school,  and  should  have  two 
doors,  one  for  ingress,  the  other  for  egress,  to 
avoid  confusion. 

11.  A manager’s  room  should  be  provided  for 
each  group  of  schools. 

12.  There  should  be  three  playgi’ounds  where- 
ever  the  size  of  the  site  will  permit.  But  in  the 
case  of  sites  of  limited  sizes  the  infants’  and  girls’ 
playgrounds  may  be  in  one.  Occasionally  the 
infants’  playground  may  be  formed  under  some 
part  of  the  main  building,  but  always  on  a level 
with  the  ground.  Playgi’ounds  should  be  pro- 
perly levelled,  drained,  inclosed  by  walls,  and 


(d)  New  Code,  page  18,  par.  29. 


laid  with  tar-pavement,  asphalte,  or  other  mate- 
rial, to  insure  dryness. 

13.  The  principal  entrances  should  be  kept  as 
far  apart  as  possible,  and  where  the  site  has 
more  than  one  frontage,  the  boys’  entrance 
should  be  from  a different  street.  Each  en- 
trance should  be  marked  by  name,  as  Boys, 
Gilds,  or  Infants. 

14.  Staircases  should  always  be  of  stone  or 
other  fireproof  material,  and  should  be  separate 
for  each  school.  But  for  purposes  of  manage- 
ment, there  should  either  bo  facility  of  passing 
fi'om  one  school  to  the  staircase  of  another,  ox-, 
where  this  is  impracticable,  an  entirely  separate 
staircase  for  managers  only. 

15.  The  buildings  should  be  designed  with 
regal’d  to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  18th 
and  19th  Vie.,  cap.  122,  and  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  and 
Amended  Acts  as  to  lines  of  frontage,  &c. 

16.  In  height  they  should  not,  as  a rule,  bo 
less  than  two  stories,  and  should  exceed  three 
stories  only  in  extreme  cases. 

17.  It  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to 
provide  a caretakei’’s  residence,  of  not  less  than 
two  rooms,  applicable  to  the  whole  group. 

18.  It  is  not  desirable  that,  in  new  schools, 
any  of  the  boundary-walls  should  be  party- walls. 

19.  The  words  “School  Board  for  London. 
Public  Elementary  School  [Name.]”  should  be 
placed  in  a permanent  and  legible  manner  on 
the  face  of  each  school-house. 

Infant  Schools. 

1.  An  infant  school  should  always  be  on  the 
ground  floor. 

2.  It  should  never  be  without  a playground  of 
at  least  25  superficial  feet  to  each  infant,  of 
which  a portion  must  be  covered. 

3.  It  is  not  desirable  that  in  London  any 
infant  school  should  be  organised  for  less  than 
120.  The  maximum  number  may  be  taken  as 
240.  And,  where  the  number'  rises  above  this, 
there  should  be  more  than  one  infant  school. 

4.  In  every  case  there  should  be  two  class- 
rooms, one  for  babies,  and  another  for  the  most 
advanced  infants.  Up  to  120,  these  should  be 
arranged  for  about  30  each.  In  the  case  of  a 
school  of  maximum  size,  there  should  be  a third 
class-room  of  larger  size,  and  the  two  smaller 
class-rooms  should  then  be  capable  of  being 
thrown  into  one.  In  considei’ation  of  the  noise 
caused  by  infant  teaching,  there  should  be  no 
sliding  or  wooden  partitions  in  infant  schools 
other  than  those  necessary  for  throwing  two 
class-rooms  into  one. 

5.  The  widths  hereinafter  laid  down  as  the 
best  for  graded  schools  do  not  apply  to  infant 
schools. 

6.  The  fittings  should  always  comprise  two 
galleries  of  unequal  size.  No  gallery  in  a 
class-room  for  infants  should  hold  more  than  80 
to  90.  The  large  gallery  in  the  school-room 
should  be  capable  of  accommodating  the  whole 
of  the  infants  at  one  time,  for  collective  teaching. 
The  class  of  advanced  infants  will  requiro  a 
small  group  of  benches  and  desks.  The  advanced 
class  should  have  a cupboard  for  books,  &c., 
about  6 ft.  high. 

7.  The  area  of  the  school-room  and  class-rooms 
together  shall  be  in  all  cases  not  less  than 
9 superficial  feet  for  each  infant. 

Graded  Schools. 

1.  In  arranging  a school  for  children  of  seven 
years  and  upwards,  the  junior  mixed  school 
should  embrace  standards  1 to  3,  and  the  senior 
schools  three  higher  standards.  In  point  of 
number,  any  multiple  of  thirty,  thirty-five,  or 
forty  will  be  found  most  convenient. 

2.  Each  school  (whether  junior  or  senior  boys 
or  girls)  should  have  a genei’al  school-room  for 
the  assemblage  of  the  whole  at  one  time,  calcu- 
lated at  4 ft.  superficial  per  child,  or  more, 
according  to  circumstances. 

3.  Each  school  of  the  largest  size  should.have 
two  double  class-rooms,  calculated  at  8 ft.  to  9 ft. 
superficial  per  child,  and  each  class-room  should 
be  arranged  with  sliding  partitions,  so  as  to  b 3 
subdivisible  into  two. 

Where  fewer  class-rooms  are  provided,  the 
total  area  of  school-room  and  class-rooms  to- 
gether must  not  be  less  than  10  ft.  superficial 
per  child.  And  the  school-room  should  then  be 
provided  with  a sliding  partition  for  subdivision. 

4.  Where  practicable,  thei’e  shoixld  be  an  ad- 
ditional class-room,  of  large  size,  available  for 
use  sometimes  for  boys  and  sometimes  for  girls, 
and  provided  with  a top-light  or  highly-placed 
windows,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  a drawing  class. 
It  should  have  provision  for  placing  casts,  sculp- 
ture, &c. 
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5.  The  best  width  for  the  general  school-room 
is  from  18  ft.  to  22  ft.  (This  contemplates  three 
rows  deep  of  benches  and  desks  ranged  along 
one  wall.) 

Five  rows  deep  of  benches  and  desks  are 
allowable  in  a class-room.  The  lighting  should, 
if  possible,  be  chiefly  from  the  side. 

6.  Generally,  an  allowance  of  20  in.  on  each 
desk  and  bench  will  be  necessary  : otherwise  the 
children  will  be  cramped  in  writing.  The  lengths 
will,  therefore  be  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Feet.  In. 

For  4 children,  a length  of  6 8 

„ 5 „ „ 8 4 

„ 6 „ „ 10  0 

„ 7 „ „ 11  3 

» 8 „ » 13  4 

For  senior  classes  the  provision  should  be  22  in. 
The  depth  should  not  exceed  five  rows,  except  in 
the  case  of  galleries  for  collective  teaching. 

Junior  schools  should  have  at  one  end  of  the 
general-room  a gallery  for  collective  teaching 
capablo  of  accommodating  one  half  of  the  school 
at  a time.  Also  provision  in  benches  and  desks 
for  a double  class  of  sixty  to  eighty. 

Senior  schools,  as  a general  rule,  do  not  require 
the  gallery. 

Benches  and  desks  are  required  for  all  the 
children,  and  they  should  be  of  various  heights 
according  to  the  varying  ages.  The  desks  should 
be  very  slightly  inclined,  and  the  seats  should 
have  backs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fasten  the 
fittings  to  the  floor.  They  should  be  either 
placed  on  slightly-raised  platforms,  or  (if  made 
to  move  on  castors)  should  themselves  be 
graduated.  Each  of  the  six  classes  (or  standards) 
should  have  a cupboard  for  books,  &c.,  about 
6 ft.  6 in.  high. 

School  Residences. 

In  cases  where  the  erection  of  a residence  for 
the  master  or  mistress  has  been  determined  on, 
it  should  contain  a parlour,  a kitchen,  a scullery, 
and  three  bedrooms,  of  not  less  than  the  follow- 
ing dimensions,  viz. : — 

(<i)  For  the  parlour 12  ft.  by  12  ft.'j 

(4)  ,,  kitchen  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  / of  superficial 

(c)  For  1 of  the  bedrooms  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  f area  ; 

d)  ,,  2 other  bedrooms  9 ft.  by  8 ft..) 

e)  The  height  to  be  in  no  case  less  than  8 ft.  to  wallplate, 

if  ceiled  at  the  wallplate  ; or  7 ft.  to  wallplate,  and 
9 ft.  to  ceiling,  if  ceiled  to  the  collar. 

The  residence  must  be  planned  so  that  the 
staircase  should  be  immediately  accessible  from 
an  entrance-lobby,  and  from  the  parlour,  kitchen, 
and  each  bedroom,  without  making  a passage  of 
any  room. 

Each  bedroom  must  be  on  the  upper  story,  and 
must  have  either  a fireplace,  or  proper  provision 
for  ingress  and  egress  of  air. 

The  parlour  must  not  open  directly  into  the 
kitchen  or  scullery. 

There  must  be  no  internal  communication 
between  the  residence  and  the  school. 

There  must  be  a yard,  with  offices  separate 
from  the  school  premises. 

Plans  Required. 

Tho  following  plans  are  required  in  each  case,  together 
with  one  copy  of  each,  on  tracing  calico,  to  remain  at  the 
office  of  the  Board.  The  dimensions  of  the  several  parts 
must  be  figured,  and  the  respective  scales  strictly  adhered 
to  in  the  drawings  : — 

1.  A block  plan  of  the  site,  drawn  to  the  scale  of  20  ft. 
to  an  inch.  This  plan  should  show : — 

u.  The  position  of  the  school  buildings. 

4.  The  outbuildings. 

c.  The  playgrounds. 

d.  The  teachers’  residences,  if  any. 

e.  The  drains  (collateral  and  main),  with  their  fall  and 

depth  below  ground. 

f The  provision  for  removal  of  surface  water. 

g.  The  entrances. 

h.  The  boundary  walls,  their  nature,  and  the  kind  of 

property  adjoining. 

i.  The  streets  or  roads. 

2.  Ground  plans  drawn  to  the  scale  of  8 ft.  to  1 in., 
showing  each  floor  of  the  school- rooms  and  teachers'  resi- 
dences (if  any).  The  internal  fittings  of  the  school -rooms 
(fireplaces,  groups  of  desks  and  benches,  cupboards,  &c.) 
must  be  accurately  shown. 

3.  Elevations  of  each  front  and  at  least  two  sections. 
The  ceiling,  and  the  mode  of  warming  and  ventilation 
must  be  clearly  shown. 

4.  A specification  of  the  work,  detailed  for  the  several 
trades. 

5.  A general  estimate  of  cost. 


A New  Dispensary  in  Islington. — The 

Islington  Board  of  Guardians  are  about  to  erect 
a new  dispensary  in  the  Liverpool-road,  which 
will  not  only  serve  for  general  dispensary  pur- 
poses, but  also  as  a relic  ving-office  and  vaccina- 
tion station.  The  building,  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  workhouse,  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Higgins,  the  Board's  sur- 
veyor, and  the  plans  have  just  been  approved 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
AND  LINE  OF  FRONTS. 

CHIPPENDALE  AND  OTHERS  V.  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

This  case,  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  is  important.  The  plaintiffs  were  trustees 
of  Amyas’s  Charity,  and  in  that  capacity  they 
held  the  George  and  four  adjoining  houses  in 
Old-street,  St.  Luke’s.  Beside  the  public-house 
there  was  a passage  leading  into  George-yard, 
the  whole  of  the  houses  in  which  yard  were 
owned  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  passage  was  8 ft. 
4 in.  wide,  and  7 ft.  9 in.  high,  the  floor  of  the 
George  being  over  it.  In  1867  the  plaintiffs 
determined  to  pull  down  the  George  and  the  four 
other  houses  in  Old-street,  and  their  plan  was  to 
have  four  houses  on  the  site,  and  to  have  the 
entrance  to  George-yard  made  10  ft.  wide  and 
12  ft.  high.  The  plan  was  laid  before  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  their  approval  was  asked.  The 
answer  was  that  the  Board  had  considered  the 
plan,  and  they  objected  to  the  formation  of  a 
narrow  archway  entrance  to  the  court.  In  conse- 
quence of  there  being  only  one  entrance  to  the 
court  they  said  it  was  a matter  of  importance 
that  it  should  be  of  such  a width  and  character 
as  to  admit  some  amount  of  ventilation,  and  the 
Board  thought  there  should  be  an  open  (that  was 
an  uncovered)  entrance,  and  that  it  should  be 
put  back  to  the  line  of  the  houses  in  the  court, 
which  would  make  it  17  ft.  4 in.  wade.  After  some 
correspondence  the  plaintiffs  amended  their  plan 
in  accordance  with  what  the  Board  had  said ; 
and  they  had  to  alter  their  building  contracts 
and  sustain  a loss  of  281.  a year  rent.  The  74th 
section  of  the  Board’s  Act  said  that  in  the  event 
of  buildings  which  projected  beyond  the  line  of 
the  street  being  pulled  down  the  Board  might 
require  the  same  to  be  set  back  to  such  line  and 
in  such  manner  for  the  improvement  of  the  street 
as  they  might  direct.  Having  done  this  the 
Board  was  bound  to  compensate  the  owner  of 
the  property.  The  main  question  submitted  to 
the  Court  upon  these  facts  was  whether  the 
Board  did  “require”  the  building  plans  to  be 
altered  so  as  to  render  them  liable  to  pay  com- 
pensation. 

The  Court  was  divided  in  opinion  upon  the 
question. 

Mr.  Justioe  Grove  was  of  opinion  that  there 
were  no  words  of  absolute  requirements  in  the 
correspondence,  and  that,  therefore,  tho  Board 
were  not  bound  to  give  compensation. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice 
Keating,  however,  held  that  the  Board  did 
“require”  the  alterations  that  they  described 
in  their  letter,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
justified  in  treating  it  as  a requisition  under  the 
74th  section  of  the  Act.  This  being  so  the 
plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  succeed  in  their  claim 
for  compensation. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs. 


A PLAGIARISM. 

CHIMING. 

In  your  issue  of  the  23rd  of  March  last,  p.  231, 
you  introduced  to  your  readers  a “ Bell  Cata- 
logue ” — a trade-book  just  issued  by  John 
Warner  & Sons,  of  Cripplegate.  I wrote  to  those 
gentlemen,  requesting  to  be  favoured  with  a 
copy,  which  I received  from  them  in  due  course 
of  post.  Upon  turning  over  the  pages,  I at 
once  recognised  their  usual  engravings,  with  a 
few  additional  cuts ; but  to  my  astonishment,  on 
their  4th  page  (in  juxtaposition  with  their  ma- 
chine for  chiming  on  the  next  page)  a copy  of  a 
block  of  my  own — cut,  from  a drawing  made  by 
myself,  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Brompton,  February, 
1859,  at  my  own  cost — showing  my  contrivance 
for  chiming  any  number  of  bells,  as  is  there 
represented.  The  bell  in  my  engraving  is  in- 
scribed “ Bitton  Chimes,  1821,”  which  I put  to 
mark  the  date  and  the  place  where  the  hammers 
were  first  set  up.  This  bell  has  been  exchanged 
for  a representation  of  a bell  by  Messrs.  Warner  ! 
The  letter-press,  too,  “Plate  VII.,  the  author’s 
contrivance,”  &c.,  is  altered,  and  instead  are 
printed  the  names  of  some  places  where  these 
gentlemen  have  set  up  the  same  ; and  below,  in 
large  type,  is  printed  “No.  1,  Warner’s  improved 
Chiming  Apparatus.”  I looked  for  some  men- 
tion of  my  name,  but  could  find  none  with  refer- 
rence  to  this  matter ; but  among  the  testi- 
monials is  one  from  myself  relating  to  the  small 
ring  of  bells  in  the  tower  of  this  place,  which 
had  been  most  ably  spliced  and  augmented  by 
them  about  ten  years  ago.  On  the  cover  is 
printed,  “ Any  persons  copying  drawings  herein 


contained  will  be  prosecuted.”  Notwithstanding  i 
which,  any  person  is  at  liberty  to  copy  mine. 

I feel  it  due  to  myself,  as  a matter  of  justice,  j 
to  request  your  publishing  in  your  world-wide  ’i 
columns,  this  statement  of  facts,  that  your  -l 
readers  who  may  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  two  engravings,  may  see  and  form  ; 
their  own  opinion  of  this  transaction  on  the  part  i 
of  Messrs.  John  Warner  & Sons. 

The  block  was  cut  to  illustrate  the  second  and 
now  third  editions  of  my  “ Remarks  on  Belfries  : 
and  Ringers.”  (It  was  also  published  in  the  i 
Ecclesiologist,  June,  1864).  Soon  after  my  first  . 
using  the  block,  I lent  it  to  Messrs.  Warners,  and 
they  appended  it  at  the  end  of  their  then  issue  of 
catalogue  without  any  alteration ; but  after  they 
had  brought  out  their  “ Chiming  Machine  ” at  the  ■ 
Exhibition  of  1862,  which  they  thought  more  > 
oomplete  than  my  system,  they  declined  to  intro-  • 
duce  both,  but  in  July  following  Mr.  Compton  i 
Warner  writes  to  me  that  “ we  are  about  to  fix  : 
your  apparatus  to  the  eight  bells  at  St.  Michael’s,  , 
Paddington,”  one  of  the  places  where  they  now  < 
say  they  fixed  it  as  their  own. 

These  chiming  hammers  of  mine  have  been  i 
set  up  in  a great  many  towers,  and  attached  to 
rings  of  bells  from  one  to  twelve ; the  work  has  i 
been  done  by  one  Thomas  Hooper,  of  Woodbury,  , 
an  industrious  hard-working  tradesman,  at  a cost  t 
of  11.  a bell  besides  his  travelling  expenses,  and  1 
he  tells  me  that  he  gets  a fair  profit  at  that  price.  . 
He  has  lately  attached  them  to  the  twelve  new  ,■ 
bells  at  Worcester  Cathedral,  cast  by  Messrs.  i 
Taylor. 

Upon  writing  to  Messrs.  Warners  for  au  expla- 
nation, they  maintain  that  their  illustration  has  s 
been  cut  from  a drawing  made  by  their  own 
draughtsman,  and  is  not  copied  from  mine  ; that  I 
they  felt  aggrieved  that  of  late  my  former  good 
feelings  towards  them  have  been  alienated;  ; 
that  whenever  I can  do  so  I recommend  Thomas  s 
Hooper,  of  Woodbury  ; running  away  with  the  i 
notion  that  all  this  is  done  to  put  capital  in  on y j 
own  pocket ! that  my  supposed  invention  is  not  >■ 
mine,  for  that  H.  Boswell,  a very  clever  man,  i 
whom  I recommended  to  them,  informs  them  i 
that  his  father  (a  bell-hanger  of  Oxford,  long  < 
since  dead)  put  up  the  very  same  ; also  they  \ 
complain  that  when  they  are  negotiating  for  a :j 
job,  and  any  of  the  clergy  consult  me  about  their  i 
bells,  I advise  them  to  hold  hard  in  their  dealings;  ?| 

I understand  from  the  clergy  of  the  places  : 
where  Messrs.  Warners  have  set  up  these  chiming  j 
hammers  that  they  charge  from  40s.  to  60s.  a 
bell.  H.  T.  Ellacombe.  * 

Rectory,  Chjst  St.  Qeorge. 


FRATING  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 

This  church  has  been  restored,  or  rather  almost ; 
rebuilt,  except  the  chancel  and  the  tower,  under ; 
the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S.A. 

It  was  re-opened  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  April, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  New  roofs  to  nave  i 
and  chancel,  a new  aisle  on  north  side,  and  other  i 
works  have  been  carried  out.  Some  good  carving  .! 
of  a somewhat  novel  character  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  McCarthy.  At  the  chancel  arch  right  ij 
and  left  of  the  impost,  angels  have  been  carved  ] 
in  very  low  relief,  and  very  effective  sunk  work  i 
of  a similar  character  to  the  springing  of  arches  a 
above  the  caps  of  nave  columns. 

The  aisle  passages  aud  chancel  have  been  paved 
with  Maw  & Co.’s  tiles,  which  have  also  been- 
used  as  a wall  lining  and  low  reredos  ; beneath  I 
the  east  window,  a triple  lancet,  an  ancient); 
sedilia  has  been  opened  on  the  south  side,  and  a i 
curious  square  opening  beneath  the  sill  of  one  of  J 
the  windows  on  the  same  side  of  chancel  has  i 
been  restored  to  its  original  form,  according  to U 
indications  found,  viz.,  an  oak  door,  hinged, i( 
fastened  by  a wooden  bar  inside,  and  protected’ 
by  two  iron  bars  on  the  outside. 

The  porch  has  been  repaired,  and  the  ancient 
weather-worn  woodwork,  some  of  very  large  a 
scantling,  retained.  No  expense  has  been  spared: 
by  the  rector,  who  has  done  all  at  his  own  cost  s 
to  make  the  building  so  far  good  and  complete.  •: 

Last  year  the  tower  was  extensively  repaired,  < 
externally  and  internally,  the  bells  reliung,  and  i 
a new  roof,  forming,  like  the  old  one,  a low  spire, ' 
fixed.  A fireplace  was  found  in  the  wall  at  the  foot> 
of  the  turret  stairs,  and  a flue  from  ic  running  in 
the  wall  half  way  up  the  tower,  but  without  any 
exit,  no  appearance  of  its  ever  having  been  used  < 
was  discovered. 

In  this  church  there  is  a Holy  Sepulchre  recess: 
on  north  side.  A new  aisle  has  been  added  to  a 
former  quasi-transept  on  the  north  side  of  nave,' 
and  a new  tower  arch  built.  The  flooring  of 
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spaces  occupied  by  the  benches  is  of  wood  blocks 
laid  on  concrete,  which  makes  a dry  and  almost 
noiseless  floor,  while  according  with  the  tile 
paving  of  the  aisles  better  than  a common  floor 
on  joists,  &c. 

The  warming  of  the  church,  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  satisfactory,  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Porritt,  of  Manchester.  The  general  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  J.  Grimes,  of  Colchester. 


WHO  SHOULD  DECORATE  ST.  PAUL’S. 
Snt, — It  is  not  many  years  since  that,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  a Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  all  the  practical  experience  available 
on  the  subject  of  mural  decoration,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  works  of  this  kind  and  on  a 
large  scale,  to  a successful  termination.  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  whose  profound  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  art,  scrupulous  care,  and 
learning  admirably  fitted  hhn  for  the  post,  was 
unanimously  elected  secretary,  and  a body  of 
information  collected,  methodised,  and  so  lucidly 
expressed  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  All 
this  information  was  expressly  gathered  to  help 
our  inexperience  in  the  conduct  of  great  mural 
works,  such  as  that  proposed  in  the  completion 
of  St.  Paul’s.  Yet,  scarcely  credible  as  it  is,  a 
committee,  in  seeming  total  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  such  a body  of  information  for 
their  guidance,  at  once  proceed  to  act  upon 
their  own  conceits.  In  the  great  art-epochs  it 
was  the  artist  who  determined  the  decorations  of 
an  edifice,  for  it  is  only  painters  who  are 
capable  of  executing  monumental  works  that 
are  fit  to  determine  a scheme  of  decoration  for 
such  a building  as  St.  Paul’s.  And  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, we  have  the  mode  in  which  such  works 
should  be  conducted  thus  enumerated  : — 

“ On  no  point  is  Cornelius  more  decided  than 
on  the  necessity  of  placing  a given  series  of 
frescoes  under  the  control  of  one  directing 
artist.  This  appears  to  be  quite  compatible 
with  the  employment  of  many  such  directors,  by 
subdividing  the  works ; but  he  thinks  it  most 
desirable  that  in  one  complete  series  there  should 
j be  a congruity  of  style  and  general  execution. 

| In  Munich,  where  great  experience  has  now 
been  gained  in  these  undertakings,  several 
independent  masters  have  formed  scholars  to 
| work  in  their  style,  and  these  have  been  ulti- 
i mately  employed  on  original  works.” 

I think  the  public  have  a right  to  call  upon 
j the  Royal  Academy  and  the  press  to  interfere  in 
) this  matter,  and  to  see  that  those  few  painters 
who  understand  the  subject  of  mural  decoration 
i have  the  direction  of  this  national  undertaking. 

Scrutator. 


THE  SUBSIDENCE  OP  TURNMILL- 
STREET. 

1 Ox  Fridayiu  last  week,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 

Mr.  Clutton,  the  arbiter  appointed  by  the  Board  of'  Trade 
in  the  case  of  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry  v.  the  Metropolitan 
I Railway  Company,  resumed  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
i which  led  to  the  subsidence  of  Tummill-street,  and  the 
I damaging  of  the  sewer  in  that  street  to  an  extent  that 
B rendered  its  reconstruction  necessary.  The  question  in 
|)  dispute  is  one  between  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry  on  the  one 
: baud,  and  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  on  the 
j other,  as  to  whether  the  giving  way  of  the  sewer,  and  the 
| injuries  it  sustained,  was  the  result  of  the  railway  excava- 
I tions,  or  any  inherent  defect  in  the  sewer  itself,  or  owing 
j to  its  age.  The  amount  claimed  by  the  vestry  is  1,7001. 

Mr.  Horace  Lloyd,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  the  vestry,  aud 
: Mr.  Horatio  Lloyd  represented  the  railway  company. 

I On  the  previous  occasion  when  the  arbiter  sat  to 
I receive  evidence  in  the  case,  the  witnesses  examined  were 
i on  the  side  of  the  vestry.  Mr.  Haywood,  the  engineer  to 
i the  City,  and  Mr.  Gregory,  C.E.,  were  among  the  wit- 
. nesses  then  examined,  and  they  ascribed  the  sinking  of 
the  roadway  in  Turmnill-street,  and  the  cracking  of  the 
I sewer,  to  the  depth  at  which  the  railway  excavations  were 
carried.  They  regarded  the  damage  done  as  a natural 
consequence  of  the  railway  works. 

| On  the  resumption  of  the  case  on  Friday,  rebutting 
| testimony  was  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
I company. 

; Mr.  Wm.  Morton,  the  first  witness  examined,  said  he 
i was  resident  engineer  to  the  railway  company  in  1862, 
wheu  the  excavations  at  the  Fa rriugdon- street  station 
1 were  made.  He  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
j work.  The  bulging  of  the  wall  he  ascribed  to  the  lodg- 
I ment  of  water  behind  it.  The  wall  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  keep  back  the  earth  at  the  back,  but  it  was  not  strong 
« enough  to  resist  as  well  the  pressure  of  water  which 
j escaped  from  the  sewer. 

j Mr.  Fowler,  the  chiefengineer  to  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
! way  Company,  said  the  cutting  opposite  Turmnill-street 
. was  made  on  a slope,  and  afterwards  the  retaining-wall 
wae  built.  It  was  a very  solid,  strong-vaulted  wall.  Wit- 
ness could  conceive  no  theory  which  would  lead  him  to  the 
: conclusion  that  the  sinking  of  the  sewer  was  the  conse- 
j quenee  of  the  railway  excavations.  The  sewer  was  an  old 
; one,  and,  doubtless,  built  in  a defective  manner,  as  most 
old  sewers  were.  In  former  times  there  was  a t endency 
on  the  part  of  builders  to  “scamp  ’’  the  sewer  work. 

['•  Corroborative  evideuce  was  given  by  Mr.  Baker,  de- 
li signer  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Company. 


1 Confirmatory  testimony  was  also  adduced  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  the  foreman  of  the  plate-layers. 

Mr.  Horatio  Lloyd  submitted  that  it  was  not  for  him  to 
prove  that  the  damage  was  the  result  of  the  railway  exca- 
vations, but  that  the  burden  of  proof  rested  with  the 
learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  to  prove  that  such  was 
the  case.  He  contended  that  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  giving  way  of  the  Fleet  sewer  and  the  cracking  of 
the  Turnmill-street  sewer  were  quite  different,  and  pointed 
out  that  each  of  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  had  a 
difi'ereut  theory  to  account  for  the  damage  done. 

Mr.  Horace  Lloyd,  in  reply,  laid  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Fowler  had,  in  the  case  of  the  Fleet  sewer, 
expressed  similar  views  to  those  which  he  expressed  on 
that  occasion ; but  the  arbitrator  was  satisfied  with  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  that  the  damage  done 
to  the  sewer  was  the  result  of  the  railway  works,  and  those 
alone.  He  (the  learned  counsel)  maintained  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  analogous.  The  railway 
company  seemed  to  have  a most  convenient  theory.  If  a 
sewer  were  new,  they  held  that  it  was  imperfectly  con- 
structed, or  had  not  had  time  to  consolidate  aud  settle 
itself;  and  if  it  were  old,  they  contended  that  it  was 
badly  constructed,  and  by  reason  of  its  age  incapacitated 
from  performing  the  work  it  was  constructed  to  fulfil. 

Mr.  Boulton  asked  the  arbitrator  when  he  would  give 
his  decision. 

The  arbitrator  said  the  time  allowed  him  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  giving  his  award  terminated  on  the  30th 
of  April. 


SALTING  ON  PARIAN. 

Referring  to  a letter  signed  "J.  S.”  in  your  pages 
under  the  above  heading, — parian  cement,  manufactured 
according  to  the  patent  and  properly  manipulated  by  the 
plasterer,  will  not  effloresce,  having  nothing  whatever  in 
its  composition  to  cause  it  to  do  so. 

In  the  case  in  point,  the  following  questions  should  be 
answered  before  any  blame  can  be  laid  on  the  cement, 
viz.  : — 

Was  the  Portland  backing  allowed  to  get  thoroughly 
dry  before  the  finishing  coat  was  put  on  ? What  thick- 
ness was  the  finishing  coat  ? What  proportions  of  sand 
to  cement  were  used,  and  what  proportion  of  water  to 
cement  ? 

Purian  stuccoed  on  Portland  after  the  latter  has  become 
“bone  dried”  will  almost  invariably  make  a good  job, 
providing  the  parian  is  not  overdosed  with  sand,  and  not 
painted  on  for  ut  least  twelve  hours  after  using. 

Experience. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  Friday 
in  last  week,  the  Building  Act  Committee  pre- 
sented a report  on  the  question  of  what  are  to 
be  considered  separate  tenements,  for  which  an 
additional  fee  can  be  charged  for  surveying.  It 
appeared  that  a house  belonging  to  a Mr.  Flight 
had  to  be  surveyed  under  the  Dangerous  Struc- 
tures Act,  and  the  district  surveyor  charged  one 
fee  for  the  dwelling,  and  another  for  the  privy 
building,  which  latter  he  deemed  a separate 
tenement.  Mr.  Flight  appealed  against  the 
double  charge  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and 
the  question  being  submitted  to  their  solicitor, 
tho  charge  was  declared  by  that  gentleman 
illegal.  The  Board,  however,  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Building  Act  Committee,  who 
recommended  “ That  proceedings  be  taken  by 
the  solicitor  against  Mr.  T.  Flight,  in  order  that 
the  legal  question  might  be  raised.”  Another 
report  was  presented  on  a letter  from  the 
District  Surveyors’  Association,  dated  the  9th 
ult.,  suggesting  that  in  any  Bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Building  Act  a provision  should  be 
inserted  making  the  district  surveyor’s  fees  a 
charge  upon  the  building,  relieving  them  from 
the  payment  of  costs  in  appeals  to  the  superior 
courts  in  cases  where  tho  appeals  are  not  made 
by  them,  and  enabling  them  to  state  their  cases 
before  magistrates  when  proceedings  are  taken. 
The  committee  in  this  report  recommended  that 
the  request  of  the  Association  be  not  acceded  to. 
Both  reports  were  adopted. 


ACCIDENTS. 

During  a recent  thunderstorm  the  lightning 
struck  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  tower  of 
St.  George’s  Church,  Kidderminster,  and  in- 
jured it  so  much  that  it  will  probably  have  to 
be  taken  down.  The  pinnacle  was  completely 
twisted  round  by  the  force  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent, and  several  pieces  of  stone  were  thrown  a 

considerable  distance  right  over  the  tower. 

A stack  of  chimneys,  at  Nostel  Priory,  about 
five  miles  from  Wakefield,  has  also  been  struck 
by  lightning.  The  stack  is  built  of  extremely 
strong  stone-work,  the  top  of  it  being  more  than 
50  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  lightning  seems  to 
have  entered  two  contiguous  chimneys,  divided 
by  a thin  partition.  This  thin  partition  was 
untouched,  but  the  stonework  of  each  chimney, 
nearly  1 ft.  in  thickness,  was  completely  shat- 
tered and  blown  out,  leaving  a hole  in  each 
nearly  big  enough  for  a wheel-barrow  to  enter. 
Stones  larger  than  a man’s  head  were  blown  out 
horizontally,  first,  over  25  ft.  of  roof,  and  then 
over  a flight  of  steps  extending  more  than  20  ft  ■ 


from  the  wall  of  the  house.  Thus,  they  were 
thrown  nearly  50  ft.  from  the  chimney  into  the 
carriage-road  below.  A thunderclap  was  heard 
at  the  same  moment,  like  the  report  of  a cannon. 
The  trace  of  the  electric  force  can  be  observed 
lower  down  in  the  chimney  than  the  fracture 

described. The  chimney  of  a house  situated 

in  Edmonds’ -buildings,  New-street,  Worcester, 
has  fallen  upon,  and  passed  completely  through, 
the  roof  of  the  Swan-with-two-Necks,  and  that 
of  the  adjoining  house.  The  property  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tower-hill,  London. — The  new  Roman  Catholic 
Schools  here  have  been  formally  opened,  in  the 
presence  of  a vast  concourse  of  people.  The 
district  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  in 
London,  and  is  inhabited  by  very  poor  people. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  June,  1870,  by 
the  Princess  Marguerite  of  Orleans,  who  has 
always  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  district. 
Prior  to  her  leaving  England,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage  with  Prince  Czartoryski,  the  prin- 
cess sent  her  crucifix  as  a present  to  the  school 
children.  The  schools  are  large  and  commo- 
dious. The  block  is  four  stories  high,  and  built 
of  red  brick,  relieved  with  white  and  yellow 
archings  and  stone  coigns  and  dressings.  The 
lower  floor  is  the  infant  school,  which  is  fitted 
with  galleries  and  all  necessaries  for  teaching. 
Attached  to  this  is  a kitchen,  where  food  is  pre- 
pared for  the  children  whose  parents  are  of 
necessity  away  from  home  during  the  working 
hours  of  the  day.  The  next  floor  is  the 
girls’  school,  which  has  commodious  olass- 
rooms.  The  second  story  is  used  as  a school 
for  the  elder  girls,  where  they  are  taught 
to  make  shirts,  dresses,  &c.  At  certain  hours 
they  are  taken  to  the  kitchen  and  taught  how  to 
cook  the  children’s  dinners  in  order  to  fit  them 
' for  discharging  wifely  duties  later  in  life.  Many 
ladies  join  in  this  good  work.  For  the  boys’ 
school  on  the  next  floor,  lay  masters  are  provided, 
and  the  educational  work — pure  and  simple — is 
under  Government  inspection.  The  clergy  found 
the  need  of  establishing  something  whereby  a 
hold  might  be  maintained  on  the  elder  girls  who 
had  left  school.  With  this  end  in  view,  a “ Pro- 
tectory ” was  established,  where  they  are  taught 
various  trades,  and  furnished  with  one  substan- 
tial meal  each  day,  receiving  a small  sum  weekly 
in  addition. 

Linley,  Bishop’s  Castle. — The  foundation-stone 
of  a new  school  has  been  laid  at  Linley,  for  the 
parish  of  More  and  part  of  Lydham.  The  new 
building  will  be  completed  as  early  as  possible, 
by  Messrs.  Coles  & Sayce,  the  builders  employed 
upon  Mr.  More’s  estate. 

Findon  (Sussex). — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  national  school  has  been  laid  here.  The 
ex-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  was  present,  and  while 
Miss  Willett,  who  laid  the  stone,  was  performing 
her  part  of  the  ceremony,  stood  beside  her,  and 
intimated  to  her  how  she  was  to  act.  Several 
new  coins,  as  usual,  being  placed  in  the  hollow  of 
the  stone,  the  vicar,  before  the  hollow  was 
covered  up,  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  place  a bran  new 
sovereign  with  the  other  coins ; to  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  laughingly  replied,  “No,  thank 
you,  I would  rather  not  lose  it.”  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  is  about  1,000Z. 

Bradford.  — Holy  Trinity  Church  Schools,. 
which  have  recently  been  erected  in  Mount- 
street,  New  Leeds,  in  connexion  with  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  have  been  opened.  The  schools 
now  consist  of  a boys’  school  to  accommodate 
202 ; a girls’  school  to  accommodate  193 ; and 
an  infants’  school  to  accommodate  193.  The 
infants’  school  is  an  enlargement,  but  the  other 
two  rooms  are  entirely  new.  The  infant  school 
is  60  ft.  by  21  ft.  in  extent,  the  girls’  60  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  and  the  boys’  71  ft.  by  19  ft.  Each  room 
is  provided  with  a class-room.  The  total  cost 
has  been  2,1001.,  and  all  the  money  has  been 
obtained  except  about  250Z. 

Yarmouth.  — The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  St.  James’s 
Mission  has  been  laid.  The  building  will  consist 
of  boys’  school,  50  ft.  by  20  ft. ; girls’  school, 
48  ft.  by  20  ft. ; and  infant  school,  66  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  with  the  requisite  class-rooms,  lobbies, 
and  offices.  The  style  will  be  of  plain  Gothic 
character.  The  external  walling  material  will 
be  of  red  brick,  with  stone  and  brick  dressings, 
faced  internally  with  red  bricks,  and  having 
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white  brick  bands  at  intervals.  The  roof  will  be 
open-timbered,  stained  and  varnished,  and  will 
be  of  good  height.  The  buildings  will  form 
three  sides  of  a square,  with  an  open  arcade 
round  the  central  portion.  Accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  about  500  children,  according  to 
Government  regulations ; and  the  total  cost  of 
the  buildings  will  be  about  1,500Z.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bottle  of  Yarmouth,  is  the  architect ; and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  J.  Leggett  & J.  H.  Want. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ruslioclc. — The  re-opening,  after  restoration,  of 
Rushock  Church,  has  taken  place.  The  sum  of 
between  3001.  and  4001.  found  necessary  for  the 
work,  having  been  speedily  raised,  Mi.  T.  D. 
Baker,  architect,  Kidderminster,  prepared  the 
plans  and  superintended  the  restoration  gra- 
tuitously, and  his  instructions  were  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Tolly,  of  Lady’s  Wood,  builder.  The  old 
square  seats  have  been  removed  and  substituted 
by  stalls,  the  ends  and  rails  of  which  are  of  oak, 
and  the  backs  and  seats  of  stained  deal;  the 
west  gallery  has  also  been  entirely  re-seated,  and 
a new  panelled  front,  formed  of  the  same  material 
as  the  sittings  in  the  body  of  the  church,  sup- 
plied. The  reading-desk,  pulpit,  and  lectern,  are 
all  of  oak,  and  entirely  new,  and  a new  organ,  by 
Cox  & Spires,  of  Banbury,  placed  in  the  north 
transept.  This  instrument  is  the  gift  of  the  Rev. 
Melville  R.  Moore.  A stained  east  window  has 
been  also  presented  to  the  church  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Piercy.  The  chancel-arch  has  been  cut  back, 
choir  stalls  placed  just  Without  the  chancel,  and 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  building  has  been 
coloured.  The  repairs  to  the  exterior  have  been 
confined  to  the  roof,  which  has  been  rendered 
impervious  to  the  weather,  and  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles. 

West  Bridgford  ( near  Nottingham ).  — The 
parish  church  of  West  Bridgford,  an  ancient  and 
venerable  structure,  has  been  again  thrown  open 
for  public  devotion.  The  dilapidated  state  into 
which  the  edifice  was  rapidly  falling,  rendered  a 
restoration  necessary,  and  Messrs.  Hine  & Son, 
of  Nottingham,  were  engaged  to  prepare  the 
necessary  plans.  The  builder,  Mr.  Young,  of 
Lincoln,  commenced  operations  six  or  seven 
months  ago.  The  loft  and  pews  were  swept 
away,  the  plaster  stripped  off  the  walls,  and  the 
interior  made  to  present  a renovated  appearance. 
A new  roof  has  been  erected  at  the  eastern  end, 
an  organ-chamber  has  been  provided,  new  win- 
dows put  in,  and  in  the  place  of  the  pews  free 
and  open  sittings  have  been  substituted,  capable 
of  accommodatiug  about  180  people.  Many  of 
the  interior  fittings  are  new,  and  the  entire 
alterations  have,  we  understand,  involved  an 
expenditure  of  between  7001.  and  8001. 

Lincoln. — The  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Wigford 
has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration  and  en- 
largement. There  are  three  east  windows — two 
lancets  and  one  vesica — painted  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  and  the  gift  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Hebb, 
in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  The  re- 
storation of  the  edifice  has  been  earned  out  ac- 
cording to  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Nottingham,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Robert 
Young,  of  Lincoln. 

Wookey. — St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Wookey,  has 
been  restored.  It  has  been  re-opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Prior  to  1871  the 
many  inconveniences  associated  with  the  archi- 
tecture and  arrangements  of  a remote  period 
had  long  been  felt,  and  on  the  Rev.  M.  Drum- 
mond succeeding  to  the  living,  the  exertions  of 
the  parishioners  were  renewed,  and  sufficient 
funds  were  soon  forthcoming  to  warrant  the  pro- 
moters of  the  restoration  scheme  in  commencing 
their  work.  The  vicar  has  taken  the  responsible 
office  of  director  of  the  works,  unaided  by  any 
committee,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  he  has 
been  ably  supported,  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view,  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Eastcott  House,  and 
the  family  of  the  late  Rev.  Burnett- Stuart.  The 
restoration,  which  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Knowles,  of  Wrington,  builder,  at  a cost 
of  nearly  1,7001.,  from  designs  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Giles  & Gane,  architects,  London,  in- 
cludes new  roofs  of  oak  and  pine,  the  re-seating 
of  the  entire  building  with  stalls  of  oak  with 
deal  panelling,  a new  pulpit  and  lectern,  reredos, 
and  windows  of  stained  glass.  The  reredos, 
which  is  composed  of  Bath  stone,  with  alabaster 
panels,  representing  “ The  Passion,”  i3  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Perkins ; and  the  east  window  is  con- 
tributed by  the  Stuart  family,  in  memory  of  the 
late  vicar.  The  window  in  the  north  aisle,  repre- 
senting “ The  Annunciation,”  has  been  erected 


at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  to  the  memory 
of  her  late  husband. 

Melsonby.  — The  church  of  St.  James  the 
Great,  Melsonby,  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  repairs  and  restoration. 
The  flat  roof  with  its  heavy  cross-beams  has 
given  way  for  a pitched  roof,  the  old  square 
barn-like  windows  have  disappeared,  and  have 
been  replaced  by  stained  glass  lancet-shaped 
windows,  and  the  old-fashioned  high,  straight- 
backed  pews,  with  doors,  are  superseded  by  con- 
venient pews,  with  sloping  backs  and  without 
doors.  Several  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  chancel.  The  vestry  has  been  placed  on  the 
north  instead  of  the  south  side,  and  has  an 
entrance  from  without.  The  old  pulpit  has  been 
substituted  by  a reading-desk  and  rostrum.  A 
new  organ  has  been  obtained  for  the  church,  and 
stands  near  the  chancel.  An  additional  bell  has 
been  hung  in  the  belfry,  and  a clock  in  the 
tower. 

Dodworth  ( near  Barnsley ) . — The  large  east 
window  of  St.  John's  Church  has  been  filled  in 
with  stained  glass,  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
Thomas  Taylor,  and  under  it  a reredos  erected 
of  the  new  painted  tiles  lately  introduced  by 
the  artist.  In  the  former,  which  is  of  two 
lights,  size  12  ft.  by  4 ft.,  with  circular  heads 
and  tracery,  are  represented  in  panels  the  sub- 
jects of  Christ  and  the  woman  of  Samaria  and 
Christ  in  the  house  of  Mary  and  Martha,  the 
background  and  border  forming  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  window  being  composed  of  coloured 
diaper  and  ornament  of  twelfth-century  cha- 
racter. The  reredos  combines,  it  is  said,  in 
itself  a system  of  painting  which  can  be  carried 
to  the  highest  point  of  art,  producing  when  com- 
pleted an  imperishable  mural  painting.  The 
design  over  the  altar -table  is  arranged  in  three 
panels,  the  centre  one  containing  the  Agnus  Dei, 
and  the  two  side  panels  the  texts,  “ I am  the 
true  vine.”  “Abide  in  me  and  I in  you,”  inter- 
woven with  the  vine,  passion-flower,  and  corn. 
On  either  side  of  this  central  design  are  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten  Commandments. 
The  sides  of  the  sanctuary  as  high  as  the  reredos 
have  been  painted  a dull  green  and  diapered. 
New  decorated  iron  standards  and  an  oak  rail 
have  been  erected  across  the  sanctuary.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  executed  by  J.  W. 
Knowles,  glass  stainer  and  mural  decorator, 
York. 

Bristol. — The  restoration  of  Temple  Church  is 
about  to  be  forthwith  commenced,  and  tenders 
for  the  works  (from  plans  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Ponton  & Gough)  are  being  obtained. 

Anstey.  — The  ancient  parish  church  of 
Anstey,  Herts,  has  been  re-opened,  after  a 
partial  restoration.  The  old  pews  have  been 
replaced  by  open  seats  of  stained  deal, 
copied  in  design  from  some  of  the  original  oak 
seats  found  in  the  church.  The  new  sittings  are 
provided  with  kneeling  boards,  and  the  flooring 
upon  which  they  are  fixed  is  of  yellow  deal,  with 
oak  borders,  and  is  level  with  the  tile  pavement. 
The  west  gallery  has  been  taken  down,  and  the 
choir  have  now  accommodation  in  the  south 
transept.  The  miserere  seats  in  the  chancel 
have  been  repaired,  cleansed  from  paint  and 
colour,  and  refixed  in  their  old  position.  The 
altar-rail,  altar-table,  lectern,  and  prayer-desk 
are  new,  and  of  wainscot  oak  and  walnut,  and 
the  pulpit  which  is  of  similar  materials,  with 
open-traceried  panels,  fixed  upon  a Portland 
stone  base,  is  the  gift  of  Miss  Sale,  the  rector’s 
sister,  in  memory  of  her  father.  Red,  black,  and 
encaustic  tiles  mixed  with  some  portions  of  Port- 
land stone  paving  are  used  for  the  chancel  floor, 
which  is  laid  to  a pattern  designed  by  the  archi- 
tect. The  other  floors  are  laid  with  Peake’s  red 
and  black  Staffordshire  quarries.  The  church 
is  heated  by  a Porritt’s  stove,  the  flue  from 
which  is  carried  up  the  north-east  buttress  of  the 
tower,  in  a new  shaft  of  masonry.  The  north 
transept  gable  wall,  which  was  in  a very  dilapi- 
dated condition,  has  been  taken  down  and 
rebuilt;  the  old  windows  have  been  reset  with 
new  stone  where  they  were  found  to  require  it ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  stonework  of  the  columns 
and  arches  of  the  arcades,  of  the  windows  in  the 
chancel,  of  the  sedilia  and  piscina,  and  generally 
throughout  the  church,  has  been  cleansed  and 
restored.  The  bells  in  the  tower  (six  in  number) 
have  been  rehung,  and  they  have  been  fitted  (by 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  Woodbury,  Devon),  with  the  new 
chiming  hammers,  invented  by  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Ellacombe,  rector  of  Clyst  St.  George,  Cornwall, 
by  means  of  which  a whole  peal  of  bells  may  be 
easily  chimed  by  one  person.  The  work  of  re- 
storation has  been  carried  out  (under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Butterfield,  the  architect)  by 


Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Buntingford,  at  a cost  of  upwards  It 
of  1,0001. 

Bognor. — An  influentially  attended  meeting  has  t 
been  held  to  consider  the  state  of  the  parish  ll 
church  of  South  Bersted,  of  which  parish  the  4 
town  of  Bognor  forms  the  most  important  part.  I 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  j 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  parish  church  should  l 
be  restored  and  enlarged,  and  a committee  was  j 
appointed.  The  cost  of  the  works  has  been  esti-  I 
mated  by  Mr.  Christian,  the  architect,  at  about  I 
3,0001.  It  was  at  the  same  time  strongly  urged  j 
that  church  accommodation  was  greatly  wanted  j 
in  the  town,  the  parish  church  being  about  a i 
mile  from  Bognor. 

Fetersfield. — The  committee  entrusted  with  ll 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Restoration  of  the  parish  J 
church  have  met  to  consider  the  report,  and  to  :t 
inspect  the  plans,  &c.,  prepared  by  the  architect,  I 
Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield.  The  plans,  except  a few  j 
minor  details,  were  approved.  The  cost  is  esti-  I 
mated  at  something  over  6,0001.,  and  a subscrip-  | 
tion  list  was  opened,  commencing  with  1,0001.  j 
from  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  of  Basing  Park,  M.P.,  I 
supplemented  by  other  subscriptions  raising  the  .1 
amount  to  2,2501. 

Radford.  — The  large  and  commodious  new  J 
chancel  which  has  been  erected  in  connexion  ;| 
with  Old  Radford  parish  church  has  been  conse-  I 
crated  by  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham.  I 
The  new  chancel,  organ -chamber,  vestry,  and 
half  of  the  nave  reseated,  have  cost  1,2501.  The  4 
designs  were  obtained  from  the  architect,  Mr.  R.  I 
C.  Sutton,  of  Bromley  House  ; and  the  contractors  k 
were  Messrs.  Stevenson  & Weston.  One  hundred  1 
and  thirty-five  additional  sittings  have  been  pro-  j 
vided.  The  pews  and  the  gallery  at  the  west  J 
end  have  not  been  interfered  with,  but  the  seats  ( 
are  all  free.  The  construction  of  the  chancel  .‘j 
corresponds  with  the  other  portion  of  the  build-  It 
ing.  The  stained-glass  window  at  the  eastern  il 
end  has  been  erected  by  the  tenantry  of  the  late  tj 
Mr.  Sherwin  Gregoiy  to  the  memory  of  thafcil 
gentleman.  The  subject  is  the  Crucifixion.  The  I 
makers  are  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Baines,  aud  ■ 
the  cost  is  about  1501.  The  entire  estimated  1 
cost  of  the  present  restoration  and  improve-  ?| 
ments  is  1,3401. 


§0<rhs  gvmHutr. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  General  Readers  and  j 
Young  Persons.  Translated  and  edited  from  J 
Ganot’s  “Cours  Elementaire  de  Physique.”  [ 
By  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.  London:  I 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1872. 

This  well  designed  and  illustrated  popular  trea-  1 
tise  is  not  a translation  of  Ganot’s  chief  work,  nor  4 
is  it  an  abridgment  of  that  work ; but  is  translated  J 
and  edited  from  another  and  minor  work  of  >| 
Ganot’s,  which  has  had  an  extensive  circulation  in  : 
France,  and  is  more  suitable  to  general  readers :[ 
and  young  persons.  It  is  not  a strict  or  mere  j 
translation  even  of  that  work,  however,  but  has  it 
such  additions  and  alterations  as  were  thought  i| 
fitted  to  render  the  book  more  useful  to  thej 
classes  for  which  it  is  especially  designed,  J 
namely,  as  a text-book  of  physics  for  the  middle  It 
and  upper  classes  of  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  .il 
and  as  a familiar  account  of  physical  pheno-.r 
mena  and  laws  for  the  general  reader.  In  range 
it  is  considered  to  represent  the  amount  of 
knowledge  required  for  the  matriculation  ex-' 
animation  of  the  London  University. 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Curve  Tracing.  By  4 
Perceval  Frost,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Lecturer;! 
of  King’s  College.  London:  Macmillan  & Co. ^ 
1872. 

This  is  a preliminary  treatise  on  the  properties;] 
of  curves.  The  author  says  he  supposes  himself  j 
to  be  instructing  a student  whose  reading  has  been  4 
confined  to  very  narrow  limits.  Regarded  as  a i 
special  preparation  for  a special  subject,  it  mayij 
be  considered  useful  in  giving  clear  ideas  when?! 
the  student  enters  upon  the  systematic  treatment:! 
of  the  properties  of  curves  ; especially  since  the 
classification  of  curves  according  to  degrees,  and 
the  subdivision  of  curves  of  the  same  degree  into 
species  are  now  being  taken  in  hand  by  soniei) 
eminent  mathematicians. 


Pocket-Boolc  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering.  Bylj 
John  W.  Nystkom,  C.E.  Eleventh  Edition,  ! 
revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  i 
Lippincott  & Co.  London : Trubner  & Co.  1872., 
There  is  much  valuable  matter,  both  practical! 
and  theoretical,  in  this  pocket-book,  and  hence:! 
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its  numerous  editions.  Besides  its  memoranda, 

it  contains  numerous  tables. 


A Treatise  on  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron.  By  H. 

Bauerman,  RG.S.  Third  Edition  : Illustrated. 

London  : Lockwood  & Co.  1872. 

Much  information  -which  practical  workers  of 
iron,  students,  and  owners  of  iron  mines  require, 
is  furnished  in  this  volume  in  a condensed  and 
portable  form,  although  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
classed  with  the  large  and  expensive  works  on 
the  metallurgy  of  iron  already  published.  It 
contains  outlines  of  the  history  of  iron  manu. 
facture ; methods  of  assay ; analysis  of  iron  ores  • 
processes  of  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  &c.’, 
and  is  illustrated  by  numerous  wood  engravings 
from  drawings  by  J.  B.  Jordan.  The  author  Is 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  This 
third  edition  brings  up  the  work  to  recent  im- 
provements, among  which  are  notices  of  the 
Siemens-Martin  steel  process,  and  the  various 
plans  proposed  by  Heaton,  Ellerhausen,  and 
others.  The  second  edition  was  issued  in 
America. 


Utistfllaiuit. 


Public  Baths  and  Washhouses,  St.  Pan- 
das.—The  report  for  last  year  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  this  Institution  has  been  presented  to 
lie  Vestry  and  printed.  The  Commissioners 
Iraw  attention  to  a great  advance  made  during 
he  last  twelve  months;  the  progress  made 
luring  that  period  having  been  most  satisfactory 
n every  respect.  The  classification  of  the  bathers 
or  the  year  ending  March,  1871,  was— first-class, 

•2,147 ; second  class,  100,069  ; and  for  the  year 
aiding  March,  1872— first  class,  58,054  ; second 
lass,  107,284.  The  working  expenses  have  this 
mar  been  considerably  reduced  under  several 

leads.  Li  wages  the  saving  is  34 1.  8s. ; and  new  offices  in  Downing-streei 
moi  o nij  , balance  sheet  shows  that  Colonial  Departments,  &c., 

,UoZ6.  Zs.  9/. cl.  have  hpon  i linnnnrw  i.  . , 


,032L  2s.  9£d.  have  been  received,  and 
,0221.  10s.  2d.  expended  in  working  expenses, 
lcluding  repairs  and  alterations,  leaving  a sur- 
lus  profit  of  1,009?.  12s.  7£d. 

Ship  s Lilies.  Messrs.  Wigham  Richardson 
Co.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  are  making  a wide 
eputation  by  their  care  and  skill  in  this  respect. 
iast  week  the  first  steamer  of  a new  line,  pro- 
jeted  by  some  leading  coalowners  for  the  Cal- 
utta  trade,  was  launched  by  that  firm  from 
leir  yard  at  Walker.  A numerous  company 
as  present.  The  steamer  was  christened  the 
ibilia  (the  goddess  of  wanderers),  by  Miss 
ingers,  and  after  the  launch  she  was  towed  up 
Messrs.  Hawthorn’s  shears,  at  St.  Peter’s, 
here  her  engines  and  boilers,  constructed  by 
at  firm,  will  be  put  on  board.  The  Vibilia  has 
on  built  to  carry  2,500  tons  of  cargo,  her 
Pinery  is  over  1,000  effective  horse-power. 
ie  beauty  of  her  lines  was  a theme  of  general 
miration,  and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Richardson 
is  warmly  complimented  on  all  sides  for  the 
sign. 

Property  in  Dover. — Messrs.  Terson  & Son 
ve  recently  sold  by  auction  a considerable 
iount  of  property  at  Dover,  Hougham,  and 
lkestone.  We  quote  some  of  the  prices 
Rsed  :— Freehold  farm  buildings  atBuckland, 
itaining  2r.  Up.,  purchased  by  the  present 
ant  for  300?. ; two  plots  of  freehold  arable 
d,  adjoining  the  last  lot,  17a.  3r.  18p.,  995?,  • 
plots  of  freehold  land  and  two  cottages! 
oimng  the  Union-road,  Buckland,  31a.  Or.  24p. 
50?. ; West  Hougham  Farm,  142a.  3r.  12p  ' 
h farm-house  and  buildings,  4,060?. ; plot  of 
idow-land,  la.  2r.  18p.,  adjoining  the  last  lot, 

*•  > meadow-land  aiid  garden,  2r.  20p.  in 
|ny  i ree-lane^  135Z. ; 2a.  12p.  of  meadow- 
p,  455?. 

Harbour  Scheme  for  Calais.— Another  new 
Tme  for  making  Calais  Harbour  available  for 
pnboats  of  3,000  or  4,000  tons  at  all  times  of 
•i tide,  has  been  brought  before  the  authorities. 

B engineers  are  Messrs.  Liddell  & Richardson. 

Bit  proposition  is  to  construct  a landing  and 
larking  pier  about  three-quarters  of  ff  mile 
;jthe  water  from  Calais,  and  to  connect  this 
: by  a subway  from  the  railway-station.  By 
g so  far  out  into  the  Channel  they  will  avoid 
png  up,”  and  by  making  a basin  for  the 
:ners  at  the  extreme  distance  they  will  be 
'to  land  in  shelter  at  any  time  of  tide,  wind, 
leather.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will 
«mt  only  to  about  400,000?. 


Lectures  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— A series 
of  lectures,  under  the  management  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company’s  School 
of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  have  been  in 
the  course  of  delivery  in  the  theatre  near 
the  transept  of  the  Palace  on  Thursday  evenings. 
Ihe  twelfth  session  has  been  concluded  by  a 
lecture  from  Dr.  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  F.R.S., 
upon  the  “Antiquity  of  Man.”  He  explained 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  age  of  man  upon  this 
earth  was  derived  from  the  evidences  of  his 
existence  which  were  found  in  the  drift,  in 
caves,  &c.,  and  that  astronomy  had  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  geologist  in  his  endeavour  to  fix 
the  distant  date  of  the  appearance  of  man  upon 
earth.  The  post-pliocene  geological  period  was 
divided  into  the  post-glacial  and  the  [glacial  and  ?] 
pre-glacial  periods,  and  certain  geologists  believed 
the  first  appearance  of  man  on  earth  to  have 
been  post-glacial ; whilst  others,  who  were  of 
the  most  advanced  school,  supposed  that  man 
had  been  in  this  world  before  the  glacial  period. 
There  was  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  each  view 
of  the  question,  but  he  thought  the  balance  of 
the  evidence  was  more  in  favour  of  the  post- 
glacial than  the  pre-glacial  view.  The  difference 
between  the  po3t-glacial  and  pre-glacial  theories 
of  the  origin  of  man  was  between  50,000  and 
500,000  years  ago.  There  were  some  grounds 
for  believing  that  man  may  have  been  living  in 
the  pre-glacial  period,  say  about  600,000  years 
ago.  There  was,  however,  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  sound  geologists  that  the  shortest 
period  must  be  set  down  at  50,000  years.  He  had 
no  desire  to  attack  any  religious  views,  but 
merely  to  expound  grave  Scientific  truth. 

Public  Buildings. — -The  vote  proposed  for 
the  new  Courts  of  Justice  will  comprise  4,000? 
to  complete  the  954,000?.  for  purchase  of  the 
site,  and  a vote  of  a second  sum  of  30,000?. 
towards  the  750,000?.  for  the  erection  of  the 
building.  There  is  to  be  a further  vote  of 
100,000?.  towards  the  estimate  of  285,186?.  for 
new  offices^ in  Downing-street  for  the  Home  and 
which  above 


Pall  of  a "Wall  “founded  on  a Rock,”  and 
Loss  of  Life.— A melancholy  accident  has  oc- 
curred at  Pathhead,  Kirkcaldy,  in  connexion  with 
the  erection  of  a wall  adjoining  Messrs.  Naim’s 
Floorcloth  Works.  The  wall,  which  was  founded 
on  a rock  about  20  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  an 
excavation,  had  been  built  up  about  20  ft.  With- 
out giving  the  slightest  indication  of  insecurity, 
the  whole  fabric  slipped  from  its  rock  foundation, 
carrying  with  it  a number  of  masons,  and  literally 
burying  eight  quarrymen  who  were  engaged  be- 
neath. A large  staff  of  men  at  once  set  about  to 
remove  the  rubbish,  and  after  some  time  a youn«- 
man,  a mason,  was  extricated  alive,  but  died 
shortly  afterwards.  Three  other  men  were  taken 
out  about  the  same  time.  One  mason  was  found 
to  have  sustained  severe  spine  injuries;  and 
another  to  have  suffered  fracture  of  the  collar- 
bone. The  next  discovered  was  a labourer,  but 
he  was  fast  sinking,  and  has  since  died.  The 
bodies  of  another  mason  and  two  quarrymen 
were  afterwards  found.  Two  of  the  three  in- 
jured are  not  expected  to  recover. 


-i — vn  vvmuu  auove 
100,000?.  have  been  already  expended.  The  vote 
for  Burlington  House  is  to  be  47,000?.,  leaving 
less  than  7,000?.  to  be  hereafter  voted  to  make 
up  the  estimated  178,000?.  The  vote  proposed 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  National  Gallery  is 
50,000?.,  leaving  only  33,000?.  more  to  come,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  original  estimate  of  92,975 1. 
The  vote  for  new  buildings  at  South  Kensington 
is  29,674?.,  completing  the  195,000?.,  the  original 
estimate.  A vote  of  40,000?.  will  be  proposed 
for  the  erection  of  a Natural  History  Museum  • 
the  estimate  is  350,000?.,  and  only  about  6,000?. 
have  yet  been  expended.  The  Post-office  requires 
119>700L  for  new  works  and  alterations, 
5J,500?.  completing  the  estimated  150,000?.  for 
the  new  offices  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  ; 8.000?. 
for  a tunnel  between  the  old  and  the  new  offices  • 
26,000?,  for  the  new  post-office  (and  the  site)  at 
Birmingham;  10,000?.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ■ 
6,000?.,  Aberdeen ; 5,000?.,  Colchester ; and  smaller 
sums  for  other  new  post-offices,  some  serving 
also  for  the  Inland  Revenue  Department. 

Improved  Cabs.— The  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  defec- 
tive construction  of  London  cabs,  and  have 
offered  a reward  of  60Z.  for  the  best  improved 
cab  of  any  description ; two  prizes  of  20?,  each 
for  the  next  two  best ; and  two  prizes  of  10? 
each  for  the  next  two  best.  The  Council  consider 
that  the  cabs  now  in  use  are  defective  in  various 
particulars ; but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
make  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  most  serious 
defect  of  all  in  the  “rickety  hansom”  safety 
cab.  Whenever  the  horse  suddenly  falls,  both 
cabman  and  passenger  are  liable  to  bo  pitched 
out  headforemost.  The  writer  of  this,  though 
very  seldom  in  the  streets,  has  seen  the  cabman 
thrown  upon  the  horse  on  two  occasions,  and 
once  the  passenger  in  a similar  predicament. 
The  two  wheels  act  as  a fulcrum,  and  the  shafts 
and  body  of  the  rickety  “ safety  ” as  a lever  • 
and  the  sudden  fall  of  the  horse  brings  down  the 
shafts  with  force,  throws  up  the  cab,  and  out  its 
contents.  Hansom  cabs  are  thus  especially 
dangerous  as  well  as  inconvenient,  confined,  vet 
draughty,  and  uncomfortable. 

The  Bridgwater  Scliool  Board.  — This 
board  has  appointed  Mr.  Hay,  of  Bath,  the 
architect  for  the  proposed  schools  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  town,  and  has  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  a site  adjoining  Wellington-road, 
near  the  railway-station,  for  the  sum  of  400?! 
The  execution  of  the  work  is  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Harvey  & Son,  of  Torquay,  whose  tender 
amounted  to  1,875?. 


The  London  Institution.  — The  annua1 
general  meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  24th  ult.,  in  the  Theatre,  Fins- 
bury-circus;  Sir  William  Tite  in  the  chair. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Piper,  read  the 
annual  report,  which  stated  that  the  circulating 
library  had  been  augmented  by  255  volumes, 
besides  75  transferred  from  the  general  library. 
During  the  present  season  there  had  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  attendance  at  the 
lectures.  One  evidence  of  increased  public  inte- 
rest had  been  manifested  in  the  demand  for  the 
shares  of  the  institution.  The  income  for  the 
year  amounted  to  3,511?.  18s.  4d.,  and  the  expen- 
diture to  3,039?.  9s.  3d.,  leaving  a balance  in 
hand  of  472?.  9s.  Id. 

Indian  Civil  Engineering  CoHege.— Some 
of  our  readers  may  thank  us  for  repeating  what 
has  been  said  already  in  our  advertising  columns, 
that  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  Council  that,  in  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  into  this  College  intended  to 
be  held  in  July,  1874,  and  in  all  future  examina- 
tions, no  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  compete 
who  shall,  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  have  attained 
i ort.  a^e  ^vven^7-  For  the  examinations  in 
1872  and  1873,  the  maximum  limit  of  a"e  will 
remain,  as  at  present,  at  twenty-one. 


Value  of  City  Property.— On  Thursday, 
2oth  April,  the  freehold  of  a small  house 
in  Finch-lane,  Cornhill,  known  as  the  Cock 
and  Woolpack  Tavern,  was  sold  by  auction  at 
Garraway’s  Coffee-house,  Change-alley,  ton-ether 
with  the  goodwill  of  the  business,  for  the  sum  of 
20,800?.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
4 mcli-lane,  which  runs  from  Cornhill  to  Thread- 
needle-street,  and  the  house  has  a frontage  of 
18  ft.,  with  a depth  of  55  ft.  It  also  includes 
two  arched  cellars  under  Finch-lane,  held  on 
lease,  14  years  of  which  are  unexpired. 

Strike  in  tlie  Sheffield  Building  Trades.— 
The  workmen  employed  in  the  Sheffield  building 
trades  have  struck  work.  They  ask  for  50  hours 
per  week  all  the  year  round  in  every  branch,  and 
that  the  carpenters’  and  joiners’  wages  shall  be 
/id.  per  hour  throughout  the  year.  The  employers 
offer  53  hours  and  7id.,  which  the  men  will  not 
accept,  and  have  drawn  off,  with  the  exception 
of  twelve  shops,  where  the  concession  has  been 
made.  The  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Rother- 
ham have  also  struck  work  for  a similar  advance 
and  shorter  time. 

The  New  Fortifications  at  Strasburg. — 

Strasburg,  according  to  German  journals,  is  to 
be  surrounded  by  a girdle  of  eighteen  forts,  at 
an  average  distance  of  about  one  German  mile 
from  the  enceinte  of  the  town.  Five  of  those 
forts  to  the  north-west  of  the  city  will  be  first 
built.  Their  construction  has  been  undertaken 
by  various  companies  of  contractors,  and  are  to 
be  completed  by  the  1st  April,  1875. 

Mr.  Peek's  Prizes. — The  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  have  made  two  supple- 
mentary awards  in  the  Peek  Prizes  Competition 
viz.,  a medal  of  merit  to  Mr.  Henry  Avem  of 
York-buildings,  Adelphi ; and  a medal  of  merit 
to  Mr.  Walter  L.  Spiers,  of  Bernard-street, 
Rnssell-square,  for  the  skill  displayed  in  their 
drawings  of  Eastbury  Manor  House. 

Land  in  Surrey. -The  Middlesex  magistrates 
have  agreed  to  purchase  100  acres  of  land  at 
Banstead,  Surrey,  for  the  purpose  of  a site  for 
building  a third  County  Lunatic  Asylum.  The 
price  to  be  paid  is  10,000?.  Banstead  is  sixteen 
miles  from  the  metropolis. 
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Words ! Words !— From  pemiy-a-lining  some 
literary  men  have  reached  halfpenny- a -wording. 
Mr.  George  A.  Sala,  according  to  the  Printers’ 
Register,  made  a curious  contract  for  writing  the 
“Thanksgiving  Number”  of  the  Graphic.  He 
was  to  put  together  37,000  words,  and  to  be  paid 
for  his  task  at  the  rate  of  a halfpenny  a word. 

It  is  asserted  that  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a 
million  copies  of  it  were  printed.  One  halfpenny 
per  word,  however,  was  not  such  very  great  pay 
as  may  be  supposed,  more  especially  to  a paper 
which  has  already  yielded  100  per  cent,  on  its 
capital.  Mr.  Sala  had  a heavy  task  to  perform : 
he  had  something  like  a volume  to  write,  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  he  got  less  than  80 f.  for  it. 

A halfpenny  a letter  would  have  been  good  pay, 
but  not  by  any  means  unprecedented. 

London  Slaughterhouses. — Dr.  Brewer  lias 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  a Bill 
enacting  that  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  or  sheep 
by  a butcher  in  his  private  slaughterhouse,  duly 
licensed,  shall  not  be  held  to  be  the  carrying  on 
of  an  offensive  or  noxious  business  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Metropolis  Buildings  Act  of 
1814.  That  Act  provides  that  after  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  years  from  its  passing  it  shall  cease 
to  be  lawful  to  carry  on  such  a business  at  a less 
distance  than  40  ft.  from  a public  way,  or  50  ft. 
from  buildings  of  the  first  or  dwelling-house 
class,  save  as  is  provided  in  that  Act. 

Another  Thames  Embankment.  — Mr. 
Bean,  the  surveyor  to  the  Fulham  Local  Board, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  board,  has 
just  prepared  a plan  for  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames  at  the  Mall,  Hammersmith.  The  pro- 
posal is  that  this  embankment  shall  be  carried 
out  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Fulham  Board 
and  partly  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  “ Quarterly  ” and  Architecture. — 
As  the  article  in  the  present  Quarterly  has 
proved  very  distasteful,  and  some  public  writers 
have  misled  their  readers  as  to  its  authorship, 
it  may  be  as  well  we  should  say,  though  it  ought 
not  to  be  necessary,  that  Mr.  Fergusson  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Employers’  Responsibilities.-  A paper  will 
be  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, at  their  rooms  in  Adam-street,  Adelphi, 
on  Monday,  the  6th  instant,  at  8 o’clock,  by 
Mr.  P.  H.  Holland,  on  “The  Civil  Responsibili- 
ties of  Employers  to  those  Injured  in  their 
Employ.” 

Hanging  Paper.— Carbolic  acid  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  paste  used,  as  it  will  pre- 
vent the  annoyance  of  insects  and  the  sour  smells 
frequently  experienced  in  rooms  newly  papered. 

Chapter  House,  Westminster.— On  Mon- 
day last,  the  newly-restored  Chapter-house  of 
Westminster  Abbey  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  and  was  largely  visited  throughout  the 
day. 

Gas  Lighting  by  Electricity.  — In  order 
to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  the  safety  of  the 
gunpowder  works  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Wool- 
wich, the  gas-lamps  are  in  future  to  be  lighted  by 
means  of  electricity. 

The  Staffordshire  Brick  and  Tile  Makers. 

The  brick  and  tile  makers  of  North  Staffordshire 
employed  by  ten  firms  have  got  a substantial 
advance  upon  nearly  all  the  articles  they  are 
employed  in  manufacturing. 

Maryport  Dock  Extension. — The  Maryport 
trustees  are  advertising  for  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  dock  and  works  at  Maryport. 
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For  the  front  portion  or  new  business  premises,  mo 
Market-place,  Reading,  for  Messrs.  Sutton  & Sons. 
Messrs.  W.  A J.  T.  Brown,  architects.  Quantities 
ipplied : — 

Lovatt £4.716 

Higgs  4,560 

Sheppard  

Strong  & Son » 

Matthews  ■’,893  0 

Woodruff.' 2 

Barnicoat  3,609  « 

Gibson,  Brothers  3,087  O 

Aiteliison  A Walker  (accepted)  3,555  0 


For  villa  residence  at  Chislelmrst,  for  the  Rev.  D 
Macduff.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect 

£4,5  tO  0 O 
4,031  0 0 
3,311  0 0 


4,219  0 0 


For  parsonage,  adjacent  to  Holy  Trinity  Church,  in  the 
Barking-road.  Mr.  Henry  Ougli,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Buzzard  : - 


Sheffield  .. 

Mortur 

Adamson  & Sons  

Ennor  

Bhett  

Shaplcy  & Webster.  .. 
Palmer  (withdrawn)  . 


£2,636  O 
..  2,323  0 
..  2,292  0 

..  2,279  0 


1,850  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  No.  81,  Rishopsgate. street  Without, 
Messrs.  John  Young  A Son,  architects  — 

Ashby  & Horner  £2,070  0 0 

Henshaw  .X  Co 2,012  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 1,956  0 0 

ljraS8  1,897  0 0 

Cooder  1,870  0 0 

King  A Son  1,660  0 0 

Pritchard  1,853  0 0 

Memtt  A Ashby  1,779  0 0 


For  stabling,  at  Heulade,  near  Taunton,  for  Mr.  J.  E. 
Anderdon.  Mr.  J.  Houghton  Spencer,  architect : — 

Davis  £2,000  0 0 

Pollard  1.790  <>  ® 

Moss  A Rendell  ....  1,090  0 0 

Shewbrooks  (accepted)  1,520  0 0 


For  school-house  and  teacher's  residence,  for  the  parish 
of  Norton  Fitzwarren,  Somerset.  Mr.  J.  Houghti— 
Spencer,  architect  . - 

Fox £6M 


Waters  

Taylor  A Sons  

Reynolds 

Niblett  & Son  

Carey  A Co 

Adcock  & Bees.... 

Stephenson 

Far  rant  

Gooding  

Howard 

Jarrett  

Grover 

Moore  A Grainger  

Waterson  A Co 

Aitehison  A Walker  ••• 

Wright,  Brothers,  A Goodchild 

Cook  A Co 

* Accepted. 


3,261  0 

3,020 

3,091 

3,082 

3,023 

3,000 


2,886  0 
2,827  0 
2,770  0 
2,845  0 


For  painting,  decorating,  Ac.  at  Loxford  House.  M 
R.  Martin,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

\yarnc  £165  0 0 

Bridgman,  Nuttall,  A West  (accepted)  163  0 0 


For  alterations  of  three  houses  in  Charterhouse-squa 
Messrs.  Tress  A Junes,  architects 

Hawtrey  A Son 

Conder 

Sewell  A Son 

Hill  A Son  (accepted) 


..£5,123  0 
4,569  0 
4,556  0 
4,261  0 


For  new  schools,  and  schoolmaster’s  aod  schools 
tress's  residences,  at  Glemsford,  Suffolk.  Messrs.  Sal 
A Firmin,  architects  : — 

Pearson  £3,614  0 0 

Tooley  ••••  3,400  0 0 

Gibbous  3,245  0 0 

Grimwood  3,167  0 0 

Drown  2.934  0 0 

Scott  A Twinn  2,876  7 6 

Theobald 2,839  0 0 


Shewbrooks  

Moss  A Keudell  

Giles  

Templeman  

Manning 

Maeey  A Yandell  (at 


885  0 0 


740  0 0 


691  0 0 


epted) 


For  Mission  Hall,  at  Kingsland.  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Plimsaul  A Bolton  :— 

Shurman £589  0 0 

Harper  647  0 0 

Potter 540  0 0 

Preedy  A Son  630  0 0 

Robbins  A Co.  (accepted)  496  0 0 


For  rebuilding  house,  14,  Blenheim-street,  Oxfo 
street,  for  Mr.  Camp.  Mr,  W.  G.  Bartlett,  architect; 


Conder 
Watson,  Brothers 

Colls  A Son  

Wood 

Pritchard  


For  alterations  and  r 


i at  13,  Quebec- street. 


Mr.  Jones.  Messrs.  Fine?,  Hill,  A Paraire,  architect! 

Ward  £326  0 

Watson,  Brothers 
Eaton  A Chapman 


250  0 0 


For  re-seating,  repairs 
Somerset . — 

Shewbrooks  

Rendell  A Moss  ... 

Giles  

Di nhaiii  

Hartnell 


Ac.  of  Angerslcigh  Church, 


180 


0 


Yandell  

Templemun  (a< 


167  12  0 
160  0 0 
100  0 0 
157  10  0 
135  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  villa  residence,  lodge,  gardener’s  cottage,  Ac., 
Worcester  Park,  Surrey,  for  Worcester  Park  Building 
Company,  Limited.  ^Ir.  John  Giles,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  Goode  : — 

Manley  A Rogers £4,626  0 0 

Morter  4,615  0 0 

Henshaw  A Co.  4,404  0 0 

Thompson  3,930  0 0 

Latbey,  Brothers 3,930  0 0 

Rankin 3,770  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons  3,736  0 0 

A visa  A Co 3,604  0 0 

Hibbins  A Tresler  3,393  6 0 


For  i 


..v..  business  premises,  in  Broad-street,  Reading, 
for  Mr.  C.  F.  Willson.  Messrs.  W.  A J.  T.  Brown,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied  -. — 

Barnicoat  £1,800  0 0 

Matthews  1,700  0 0 

Searle 1.656  « 0 

jjaat  1,650  0 0 

Sheppard  1,6-10  18  G 


For  schools,  at  Melyn,  near  Neath,  for  Messrs.  Le 
Flower,  A Co.  Mr.  Johu  Norton,  architect  ; — 

Diment  £3,355  0 0 

Dees  3,343  3 5 

Pearse  A Langdon 3,190  0 *0 

Moreland  

Roderick  (accepted)  


2,949  0 


For  house  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Davis,  at  Bromley,  I 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Scott.  Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  ,a 
tect ; — 

Sharman £1,4-41  0 0 

Patman  A Fothringham  1,425  0 0 

Ames  1,318  0 .0  _ 

Pearce 1>245  0 0 


For  new  business  premises,  in  the  King's-road,  Reading, 
for  Mr.  A . Allen.  Messrs.  IV.  A J.  T.  Brown,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  ; 

Sheppard  £1,333  0 0 

Woodruffe 1,202  0 0 

Matthews  1,197  0 0 

Fast  1.175  0 0 

Barnicoat  1,160  0 0 

Go* well  1,097  0 0 


For  new  farmhouse  and  buildings,  for  Mr.  T.  W.  Downes, 
at  Leiton,  Herefordshire.  Mr.  W.  Chick,  architect ; 

Welsh  A Son £ 4,995 

Colinan  

Fverall 

Thompson  

King  A Godwin 

Bigglestone  

J.  A W.  Bowers  (accepted) 


4,641  10  i 
1, 472  0 ' 
4,395  0 
4,380  0 
4,361  0 
4,200  0 


For  new  north  aisle  and  chancel  roof  to  Willesden 
larish  church.  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  architect.  Quantities 
.y  Mr.  I..  E.  Riddett 

Jackson  A Shaw  £2,938 

Maccy 2,855 

Scrivener  A White ° ■,,K1 

Dove,  Brothers 

Adamson  A Sons 

Shearburn  2,594  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  12,  John-strcet, 
keley-square,  for  Capt.  F.  H.  Custance.  Mr.  John  No 
architect : — 

Holland  A Hannen £99"  0 0 

Smith  A Co 931  0 0 

Myers  A Sons  (accepted) 938  0 0 


For  repairs,  painting,  Ac.  at  Westminstcr-cham 
for  the  Mutual  Tontine  Association.  Mr.  George 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Lucas,  Brothers  £995 

Wagner 

Pcmbertofi  

Fish 

Foster  (accepted)  


868  0 0 


835  0 


For  additions  to  business  premises,  Milk-street,  C 
side.  Messrs.  R.  Tress  A Innes,  and  Mr.  H.  A 
architects : — 

Ashby  A Sou  (by  schedule  of  prices)  £10,344 


2,795  0 


For  making  roads  aud  drains  on  the  Eversfield  Estate, 
St,  Leonard’ s-ou- Sea.  Messrs.  Fowler  A Hill,  archi- 
tects : — 

Kenwood  £2,470  0 0 

King  2,300  0 0 

Bndgcland J, 880  0 0 

Hughes  (accepted)  1,833  10  0 


Camberwell  Vettry  .Ha//.— Messrs.  David  King  A 
tender  for  7,-435/.,  together  with  two  alternative  estm 
respectively  109/.  13s.  and  369/.  2s.,  making  a to 
7 913/  15s.,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Board  fc 
erection  of  the  uew  Vestry  Hull  for  the  Parish  of  St* 
Camberwell. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  11 
and  in  erecting  warehouse  buildings 


Mr.  Millis.  Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  architect.  Quantities 
.pplied 

Mitchell 

Watson,  Brothers  .... 

Simpson  A Son 

Lotiginire  A Burge 
Maryland  A Sou 
Harris  A Sons 
Sbarpingtou  A Cole... 


..£1,550  0 0 
..  1,488  0 0 

..  1,465  0 0 

..  1,440  0 0 

. 1,437  0 0 
1,393  0 0 
. 1,363  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  i Co.-V.-F.  R.-E.  R.  R.-R.  S.—  C.  B.-Rev.  Mr.  E.- 
j.  p. -Messrs.  H.— J.  N. — K.  4:  Son.— P.  P.  C.— T.  R.  S.— J.  V. 
Co —Builder's  Clerk.— C.—T.  W.— W.  lt.-J.  H.  S.— C.  F.  H-— 
P P.  C.— H.  S.  S — H.  F.-B.  N.  & W.— Lover  o i Justice. 
C.  H.-J.  3.-E.  V.  S.-L.  W.  * U.-Party  Wall  (question  ill 
answered  by  one  who  can  look  into  it  on  Uie  spot).-B.  G.  (in  1 
T.  H.  H.  (in  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
addresses. 

All  Statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  Sc.,  must  be  accon 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesaai 
publication. 

I Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles^  and  papers 
| public  meetings,  rests 


with  the  authors. 


May  4,  1872.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.! 

Advertisements  ccmnot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  them  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
an  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  Sfc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder ,’ 
No.  1,  Yorlc-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher 
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, — i , »“'a  'Lit.  1}  M-  « JO*  In,  to,  10,000,0 

gTABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 

••rncludes  a oonmaeraWo  amount  of  useful  information  on '>•- 
subject  of  which  it  treats. "—Builder,  August  27.  1870 

ST.  FANCRAS  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  Panoras- 
road,  London,  N.W. 


Price  5p. 

ILAPIDATIONS.  A Text  Book  in 

Tabulated  Form.  With  Copious  Index 
By  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  Author  of  “Model  Houses. 

E,  & F.  N.  SPON,  18,  Charing-orn™ 


NJ 


Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corskam,  Wilts.— -[Advt.] 

Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents.— Shippers,  Her. 
chants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 

Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application.— Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.]  j 

' Turret  Clocks.— Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price :— Village 
clocks,  from  151. ; church  clocks,  from  401.  The 
wheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used, 
r ira^kecPing  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale Entrance— Burlington  Steam  Works.[ADVT.] 


NEW  ELEMENTARY  WORK  ON  PHYSICS  By'pROF.  GANOT 
In  crown  8vo.  with  403  woodcuts,  price  7s  lid 

AT  URAL  PHILOSOPHY  for 

GENERAL  REA  DERS  and  YOUNG  PERSONS ; being  a 
of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formula;,  expressed  in  tlio 
language  of  daily  life,  and  illustrated  with  Explanatory  Figures 
thB  ftnd  Facts-  TranLteHnd 

edited  from  Ganot  s Cours  do  Physique,  with  the  author's  sanction 
SUff  CuUegeNS°N’  Fh  D-  F'C'8'  1>rofe3Sor  of  Experimental  Science’ 
London:  LONGMANS,  QUEEN,  & CO.  Paternoster-] 


]\/TARION  & CO.  22  and  23,  SOHO 

TLL  SQUARE.  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  all  kinds.  May  be  seen  an, 
Beieeteu  irom.  Collections  arranged.  Mounted.  Titled  Pjwmu 


T ITHOGRAPHED  BILLS  of  QUANTI- 

mOiMONnimvfnu,dF1?\TIONH'  *°-  ~ R0BERT  J-  GGGK  * 

olIilEw  .1.^  such  arrangements  for  this  special  description 
01  Lithography,  that  orders  to  any  extent  are  completed  in  a gin 
time,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  one  of  the  firm  th 
ensuring  accuracy  and  promptness.  Plans  and  Drawings  of  every 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. -ROBERT  J.  COOK  & 
HAMMOND.  Draughtsmen.  Lithographers,  Ac.  at,  Charing-crosr 


PARTNERSHIP.  — WANTED,  „ 

an,  old-established  JOBBING  BUILDER'S 
BUSINESS  hi  the  City,  able  to  command  about  l,500f.  and  ‘ ‘ ' 
m no.  “‘i1  ^"mH"5:h0U3e  department.— Address,  Y.  F.  B. 

Mi.  G.  Street,  No.  30,  Comhill,  E.C. 


PARTNERSHIP  or  OTHERWISE.— An 

pLtio,twHhI,TFFjH'lK<'.8URVEYOR'  ha''ing  a"  office  in  a central 
Gei  t cinan  ‘t).  SHA  prb,!l  moreasin*  Vr^tice.  wishes  to  meet  with 
The  mufder!"h  h"“  **  mUtUal  adva“^c- 


p LUMBERS  and  DECORATORS.— FOR 

if  , ,DlS,?,0SAL'  n PARTNERSHIP  in  a really  genuine  old-esta- 
HSSSSvSH?!??88.  iD.  ,lle  or  the  whole  may  • 


pUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

Aaserarwaii  l'xlla^csi^Ti!gg,g 

United  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance  afford?  w,- 
aci‘uir'-'u,ei,t  of  engineering  experience. - 
Idress,  A.  B.  21,  Greshnm-street.  E.C. 


Architects,  before  committing-  themselves 

!jD?f/wmSiG“n^f  w’armita,  should  send  to 
, HDSWELL,  BROTHERS,  & HOLDEN  100 
ISottmgham-street,  Sheffield,  for  a prospectus  of 

| heir  Improved  Patent  Hot-AirApparatus  [Advt  ] 


ifMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

*■  Vo  1 nu  TV  COMP ANY.  Established  1803. 


Vn  1 m a D COMPrANW.  Established  1803. 

x ’ ^fidtSTarooSni'  EpCi  ,nnd  16aud  17'  Pa,|-mall,  S.W. 
capital,  1,000,0001.  Paid  up  and  invested  700,000f. 


jpERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING 


Inch  has  been  adopt^yffS^aiargeefl™ader'"’N-°-  1'-1.80:.“d 

■ i aiigc-ineut  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  ' “ 

leo rue's- road.  Rnratit.'ii  I', I'd, 


.angcoum,,  oy  Bingie  Entry,  suitable  for  sinalT build^k-Add^ 
•A  *■  aL  George  s-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  requiring  office 

_L  ASSISTANCE.— The  Advertiser  is  open  to  make-up  builder's 
accounts,  make  estimates,  measure  work,  or1  make  drawing?  for  st'me 
Adg  291  ,llQli'ice°of1°“ 'The  tbe  b“^“* 


INSTRUCTING  WARDER  of  SMITHS 

SmiiWUWo-iea  ”T8t  lmve  guoJ  Prftctical  knowledge  of  general 
fbnn-  .'V  ' a"d  n general  knowledge  of  Builders'  Work?  with 

ability  to  measure  and  estimate  such  worlc.  Ace  "4  to  40  von™ 
Commencing  salary  and  allowances  worth  about  88 1.  per  aimum  with 
a prospect  ot  eventually  attaining  a maximum  of  1341 ADnliStloiiu 


w 


A -XT  AHCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

ANTED,  immediately,  a good 

•sSd  ARrR?TPP^'  r7AvP'.^av0'!'  8tatln«  8al'“Y  required,  to 
93c  l ARCHITECT.  61,  North  End,  Oroydon.  Surrey. 

WArX£ED’  in  a BUILDER’S  OFFICE,  a 

roent  of  lb,FIi,o,:tll01nrghly  comPeU‘"t'  to  undertake  the  i.mnage- 
Office  0f  " The  BuilX3"  necea8ary-Address,  »39.  by  letter,  at  the 


WAa?JJD,  at  Putney,  a BUILDER’S 

T Y GENERAL  CLERK,  who  can  take  out  miantitta,  1 


\Vr  ANTED,  a Young  Man  (HOUSE 


1 TT  . ,Tr™  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

VVANIED,  in  Town  or  Country,  PLAIN 

or  Labour  m,1v°EpwEiNTAV  PLASTERING.  Material  and  labour, 
“-'u'iw  T- a- 4 


TUT  AN  TED,  for  a permanency,  an  ASSIST- 

7T,  ANT  (middle-aged),  as  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  SURVEYOR 
wuo  is  accustomed  to  the  routine  " ix-o  1.' . . . . , . . . _ .. ...  * 


«OiU  OUDVDIUll, 

countiv”' Ono  whl  L thLr0,U  '"''  0f  a Ci'il  Engineer's  Office  in  the 
country,  one  who  has  hod  some  experience  in  sewerage  and  water 

)PSURVEYOR‘_sntft^lhUIlJifir,i0n'neferencCS'  and  “'-ary  required, 

vgShYv°&  s .isa? as.  r **■ 


H 


OUSE  PAINTERS  WANTED. — Apply 

to  JOHN  A.  HUNT.  Decorator,  Hoddesdon.  II  J 


/^ILERK  REQUIRED  in  an  ENGINEER’S 

^ r^Tfore0 MONDAY 

Sftlur>' rei,uiwid- w 0,6  Borough  surveyor: 

— ot  A\  ORIvS. — WANTED,  early  in 

"r'lerw^w1  1San;  '"'C  accustomed  to  Gothic  work  [, referred, 
f ~‘7i  'v  orks  ,fur  tho  uc"'  Offices.  Wnges  will  not 

ticca  . t guineas  per  week.— Applications,  with  references.  Ac.  and 
W h'0ruf;  'nn,y  ,K;  9,eut  t0  }>ENRY  GREEN.  Esq.  Secretary.  Gas 
Works  Preston,  Lancashire,  on  or  before  the  11th  MAY,  marked  on 
the  outside.  Application  for  Clerk  of  Works.  ” 

UAENISH  TRAD  E—  TOWN  TRA- 

in  ati.l  rn^n  l'?'R  'VyVNTED-  Must  have  a good  knowledge  of  bayera 
u ana  rounil  London,  and  be  prepared  to  give  security.—  Apply-  bv 
Vhitcdiapel J B’  TYL0Jt’  Manufacturer.  12/  Finch^  teeo t, 

A GENT  WANTED,  for  LONDON,  for  the 

TiiFS  S_Addr«s  wPioI'nl  MOSAIC,  and  WHITE-GLAZED 
1 1 1.L3.  —Address,  WM,  BARRY,  Scarl loiough . 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TX^ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

referencef ° MEARJin^  i°f  "'0RKS'  °!'  ,"'ouM  STONEWORK.  Good 
refermces.  MASON  by  trade.— Address,  3,r.4.  Office  of  ■'  The  Builder.'- 


VEOVIL  WATERWORKS.-The  Corpol 

tlifr  W^ro°LYe0P1  RE?VIRE  U“-  servioos  of  a MANAGER  for 
merit  ,,<  ,/,  / //  , competent  to  take  the  entire  manage- 

of  the  best  ri-LmUt ,.',lin«vd|lat ,u,tl 011 ' au<{  h“ve  n thorough  knowledge 

of  M AyTvt  'ir,l>efor®  ?NE  °'cloc,k  on  SATURDAY,  the  11th  day 

by^piesTtesUmoffiX  1>er“'’Ua  refcrL'uces  or  1)0  ^ompanied 

eld'to'be’Xqualifled188'11^  & member  of  lbe  Town  Council  will  be 
Yeovil,  April,  1872. 


Just 


’ PkbUshetL  demy  8vo.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  with  165  fine 
, rr  , nrar^'r'  llric« ’c8-  (postage,  fld.), 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  for  the 

A «5g®Sf%SS?j!P'  ®tIEVEYORp  «,  MECHANIC. 
A work  of  remarkable  merit."— Builder. 

JSJSS^SSS&Jt.'Mm  “”l!'  *°  10 

iADdoii : LOCKWOOD  « CO.  7,  o£ESS;.ta,,-«,«rtj  E.C. 


WANTED,  a thoroughly  good,  practical. 

»r?5™  - lOlNERS.  'Apply,  witL 


ullTUDENTr^ltothrPR'AO- 

RKSU7E  ?.  MBASURJNG  and  VALUING  ARTIFICERS' 
Mo^;,.  , ;UIU’W  i;°1,ious  Memoranda  for  the  Valuation  of  Lahonr 
ISON  New^i7R  bmneh®?.  of  t,le  Building  Trades  By  EDWD 
tiV.  M A " edlllon.  re-written,  with  additions,  by  E.  WYNDHA3I 

Lomlon  : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers' HaU-court,  E.C. 


T\^AK  TED,  a thoroughly  efficient  Builder’s 

' T , TKIME  COST  CLERK. -Address,  with  experience  solan 
f>  E-  O-  care  of  Mr.  F.  Algor'.  8.  Clen.Tnt's  Urm 


WANTED,  a good  OUT-DOOR 

PosJ0fflceMBHgiTteddre89'  Wlth  t0rma  RUd  references- 


FORE- 

TOMPKINS. 


Yy ANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT, 

,lLE°yLD0°fP?^“-  Carpenter  wid 

Joiner  1>>  traiie.  Aged  3b.  First-class  testimonials  from  late  ein- 
-AUilress,  A.  M.  88,  Lancaster-street,  Borough-ro;vd,  S.E. 


AJoiuugu-rooa,  o. it. 

WANTED,  a RE-EXGAGEMENTt  as 

fair 1a  ™NJ°R,  ASSISTANT.  Aged  22.  Neat  draughtsman  and 
air  colourist.  .Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  opportunity  for  im- 
nroremoiit.— Adilress,  3U»,  Office  of  '■  The  Builder." 


"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

of  WORVBERaA L i I:?RE^- ' FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  CLERK 
of  WORKS.  Aged  45.  Good  references.— Address,  F Mr  Govicr's 
Grocer,  Ac.  Shirland-road,  Fatldington.  W.  ' ’ 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  aftei 

hotl.  Of  f„a”e  l4t',by  Ge,,eral  ASSISTANT,  of  six  years'  experience 
..  . , i a"d  practice.  Understands  surveying.— Foi 

isaud  reference,  address,  J.  R.  V.  15,  Prospeet-villas.  Forest-hill, 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

Tw»EiRK  °f  )V0RK9'  GcneriJ  Foreman,  or  to  take  charge  o 
T2,Iei Ay  years  experience.  Good  dreughtsman  aud  estimator. 
Stratford  E.A^E’  °arC  °£  W‘‘  W'  Dee'  4'  Ann's-phioe,  West  Ham-lone 


-w-w-T-  . nnrJ0  SUNDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

r.L\r,r.70Ung  Man'  “S011  -1-  “»  GENERAL  ASSISTANT  n 
cashier,  on  an  estate,  railway,  or  other  extensive  works  Ei.i 
Office8 ofX“eThe  Builder1’'7  modenito-  Goi,d  references.— Ad.lress,  2 


'WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  to  superintend 

„Ll,_  the  ERECTION  of  some  new  BUILDINGS.  Must  be  tho- 


rouglily  competent,  quick, 
stating  age,  qualifi. 
Aidgate. 


I"!’*""’'"*,!”*® 

HE  SCIENCE  of ‘BUILDING-  an 

LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 
tt  x ^THOMAS  MORRIS,  ARCHITECT. 

HOUSE  for  tho  SUBURBS,  SOCIALLY 

. and  ARCHITECTURALLY  SKETCHED  With  a Prefab, rv 
t the  Great  City.  Third  Edition,  will,  niigus  and  S 
» suecesaful  System  of  Drain  Ventilation  'by  the  Soil  Pipe 

8<ecf1CtiVe’  ontertaini“B.  and  readable.— the  exact  sort  of  book." 

to  RAILYrAY  nnd  OTHER  COMPENSA- 

'l,  or  PROPERTY  ..na  PERSON,  the  NATURE  and  VALUE  of 
,rts,  mid  PRINCIPLES  of  PAROCHIAL  ASSESSMENT 


W "ANTED,  a respectable  Man,  as  WORK- 

rpter!,°oRKIN(J  SH?P  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS. — Those  with 

MST” 

WANTED,  a good  SAWYER,  to  work  a 

. saw-bench  and  deal  frame.  A Man  also  having  a knowledge 
of  working  a moulding-machine  wiU  be  preferred.-Apply  to  FORE 


— T TO  GILDERS. 

VV  -^UTED,  several  experienced  HANDS 

T Y Apply  to  Mr.  SKIDMORE,  the  Iron  Gates  Prince  Consort 
Memorial.  Hvde  Park  ’ 


['ILAPIDATIONS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  and  GENE- 

1-S  woi’|te'Lt0  i,1’-.  AOt  ?f  187!-  4*-  6d— "w®  Commend  Mr. 
W-s  woik  to  solicitors,  incumbents,  and  Burveyor3."-A'itafcj 

or  onirnic  peojdctiox 

■LLEL  DIAGONAL,  PAN-ANGULAR,  GRACEFUL,  3i  li,L  — 
■J,  wMi-ilchncd,  and  intelligible."— Art-Journal 

k«..SSV7PS,  BEIT18H  OAKPEXTBT, 

nyu  ROOFS,  fls.  (k1.  — ■'  Excellent. " — a thenccum. 

Loudon : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &.  CO. 


W TO  STONE  CARVERS. 

ANTED,  STONE  CARVERS  and 

wi?ks  Ror  by  tetter  Enfleld  Cemetery. -Apply  to  Mr.  HICKS, 

WArr^TEP’  ai  J0INER,  a good  Staircase 

» T Hand.  One  who  lias  been  n working  foreman  ureferrml 
Apply  by  letter,  statin, v wages,  to  air.  C.  PAWLEY,  SydenhSu, 


W.  TO i ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS.  “ 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  a; 

CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  C.oo< 
uniugntsinan.  Has  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  building  trades 
?1^LrefeT?f9'TAddr,?9'  CLERK  WORKS,  11.  Corew-strect 
Lilford-road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


10  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a: 

Y T PRIME-COST  CLERK,  BOOKKEEPER,  CASHIER  Ac 
Advertiser  lias  a sound  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  is  wcl 
attoa  o n"  .fre  atco/,lts-  N‘ie  years,  references.  - Address 
ALPHA,  9,  Bentliam-road,  Cassland-road,  South  Hackney. 


YU"  ANTED,  immediately,  TWO  good 

Country  good .character  and  first-class  hands. 

W^cs  7id  I.r  tan™  ' u“d  to.  'tork(US  upon  oak  aud  pitch  pine. 
Address,'^,  Office  of  " Tl,e  BuHdr^"  ®ight  U“le'’  uI  Lond,’n- 


TTTAMrpui"  AROHITECTS-  ASSISTANTS. 

W Y-.  T-UH,  immediately,  in  an  Architect’s 

especially  acoiisbomeil®/? U? ' a :EIRBl:  CEAS8  ERA GG HTSMAN, 


esitecially  accustomed  to  the  p 
avchitcotu  re. —Adilress,  nil 
Pcyton-phice,  Royal -hiU,  Gr 


, .^TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YUANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by, 

Y Y good  JOINER-  Over  twenty  years'  experience  in  London, 
amines  and  frames,  boxing  shutters,  or  other  Joiner's  work,  by  th, 
piece  or  otherwise,  at  moderate  prices.  Can  give  good  reference  as  ti 
ability,  Ac.  from  leading  firms.  Town  Jor  country.— Address,  F.  B.  8 


• ORKING  FOREMAN,  or  chakue of  a JOB.  vv ell  up  in  settini 
out  and  construction,  also  converting  materials.  Understands  draw 
d management  of  men.  Town  or  country.— Address,  X.  Y.  Z 
: Mr.  Barrows,  11,  Moreton-street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

\\T ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  b\ 

Y V an  experienced,  systematical  FOREMAN.  His  been  Shop 
General,  and  Managing  Foreman,  and  is  a good  draughtsman 
accountant,  nnd  assistant  Would  superintend  a country  contract  oi 
shop,— Adilress,  DELTA.  Post-office.  Kedhlll,  Surrey. 


TO  BUILDERS  OK  CONTRACTORS 

W "ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  having  just  completes 
a three  years'  engagement  on  large  works  in  the  City,  also  had  grea 
experience  upon  tidal  or  seaside  works.  First-class  references. - 
dilrcss,  Ii.  2.  Alexander-cottage.  Fairfleld-road,  Bow.  E. 


age,  Ac.  Mr.  MAYNARD,'1!), 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in  ai 

Y Y Architect's  Office,  by  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Acorn 
temca  to  working  out  drawings  from  rough  sketches,  well  up  ii 
perspective,  colouring,  and  the  general  ro"“-~  1 »>-- 
penman,  ynexceptiunable  ref  ere;  - • ■ 

1 Kuightsbndge,  S.W. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[May  4,  1872. 


"YSTANTED,  constant  EMPLOYMENT,  by 

W r:  “SSSS? 


ftll  up  time  witn  panning.  *•“  objectio 
ir.  H.  34.  Great  Suffolk-street,  Borough. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS 

TAT  ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  by  the  Adver 

W User  as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Has  been  engaged  mbnlldlni 
veais.  First-class  references.  Age,  36,  Salary 


. . aa  CLERK  ot  » uaae.  — x'lgageu  n.  oulldtag 


"ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

— ' — - - — . _ ,• * ->—  .1  Joiner's  — Address, 


w TION  as  IMPROVER  at  a Carpel 
C.  B.  77.  Arlington-street,  Islington^ 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a liE- 

W ENGAGEMENT  as  CLF.RK  or^tberwbe  ^eUupin  took- 
keening,  prime  cost,  and  general  office  routine,  -'sl 
references'— Address,  A.  47,  Bpeke-road,  Clapham  Juncti 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

efficient  BUILDER'S  CLERK,  of  sixteen  years  experience. 
Terms  moderate.— Address,  H.  H.  93,  Brunsuick-s 


‘ TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

YITANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  the 

W Office  of  the  above,  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Accustomed 
,.V.  A [ „ ,1,,..  Of  an  architect  s and  surveyor  a office.  Salary 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

WORKS,  a JOB,  in  London.  Good  references. -Address, 

B.  Z.  28,  Edwardes-square.  Kensingtuu,  V . 


A GENTLEMAN  requires  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT a.  ARCHITECT'S  ASSISTANT.  Country  preferred. 
Address,  JULIEN,  Post-office,  Torrington-piace,  W.C. 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  BUILDER’S 


TO  NOBLEMEN.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED  by  an  experienced,  practical 

hlress  <3.  B.  6,  Milvertou-slreet,  Kenniugton-rood,  S.E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  . 

A GENTLEMAN,  20  years  in  the  pro- 
fession. and  experienced  in  all ' brauches  of  ^’^ent"" a 

ENGAGEMENT,  or  “ oZ  residence. 

Building.  Competition  or . other  dmurngs  prepared 
Address,  S.  B.  54.  Laurel  Grove,  Penge,  S.E. 


YY 


,0  QUANTITY  ^EVEYO^EJTATN  AGZNT8.  YALUSM. 

. - , I*.  TJ  no  utiua  in  t.liP.  ( ItV. 


WANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION as  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of^  Works. 
S'cortry.11  AgT5t-iS,^  “a  &.  St  “s'-'ioad,  South 


WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

SITUATION  M good  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Wages 
H.  B.  276,  New  Kent-road. 


£jdjX“-  SSL”1  i"  S'aniiraw^ SST  cSSJUS 


WANTED,  by  a respectable Yrath,  a 
SITUATION  a»  IMPROVER  at  a good  PAINTERS  and 
DECOB  SoSt*  ms  thn.  md  ■ «»  > ■*  “»  l"“" 

3,  G.  B.  11.  King-street,  St.  James  a 


~V\T ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  OUT 

W DOOR  and  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  to  take  charge  of  .. 
, Y"„V  , i i.r, lion.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Age,  33. 


' UUUK  ana  v.r.,Yx,AwvL,  ,,,, 

minding  Job  or  alterations.  Carpen— 
Address.  J.  C.  15.  Gamault  place.  E.C. 


TO  GLASS  WRITERS,  SHOP  FITTERS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  an  E N G A G E M E N T as 

TRAVELLER,  by  a competent  Man  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands  every  branch  of  the  business. -Address,  L.  S.  care  or  nr. 
Cattell,  31.  Snoiv-hill.  Birminghai 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  *c. 

WANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMEN  1 

as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  on  plans,  Ac.  for  large  public  gas  water  and  drama* 
and  previously  two  years  with  an  architect.  Good  refereuu 
Address,  C.  E.  24,  Stockbridge-terrace,  Pimlico,  London.  3.W 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  a Con- 

tractor  s Office,  by  a Gentleman,  aged  25  w{*®  ’j*®”  t!? 

years  in  an  architect's  Office.  A good  draughtsman,  Urorongh  mow 
lcVlce  of  construction,  able  to  take  out  quantities,  ineasurc  work,  *c. 

No  objection  to  go  abroad. — Address.  319.  Office  of  The  Builde  . 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  Ac. 

ATT  ANTED,  by  an  energetic  and  competent, 

VV  CLERK,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Oaj Pjgjjw 


' AUCTIONEERS,  «c.  . 

A *1  ^clnSv^ll0ip“o— 

ssk.  Kvsrtrsws 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  thoroughly 

1.  Mw  of  Jk  ENGAGEMENT.  M 


' 'sissi-Szs.  e ™ luSSSSi,  as 

id-road.  Bamsbury,  N 


A CLERK,  well  versed  in  Acoounts,  Office 

A Routine,  Ac.  and  neat  Draughtsman  seeks  a RE-ENGAGE 
MENT.  Excellent  testimony.  Aged  'Aco-t  u.  a substantia' 
sideration  to  prospect  of  permanent  engageim.ut 
-e  -Address,  SPF.RO.  179,  i—onv, Uo-road.  N. 


Age,  30.  First-class  t 


T 


. TO  BUILDERS.  Ac.  - . . 

'HE  Advertiser  desires  a KE-EJN  IxALtE 

MENT  as  CLERK  or  CASHIER.  Is  yell  up ’ ->*e 

H.  of  a Builders  Office.  Has  had  experience  on  the  work. 

.—Address.  H.  P.  8.  Argy  11-place.  Reg. 


TO  BUILDERS.  D ECORATORS.  Ac. 

THE  Advertiser  seeks  an  ENGAUJMVL.Cj.ln  i 

ns  WORKING  FOREMAN  or  Three-branch  Hand,  is  a 
gilder.— Address,  M-  S.  67,  Carlton-rond,  Wcatboume  Park.  w. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  SHOP  or 

VY  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Joiner  by  trade.  W U 
branches.  Eight  y - «"  « Weet-cnd  fimL-Addresas,  M.  B. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  has  bad  four  years  and 

I a half  experience  in  Buying.  Selling.  M e“u^ln„gI'T ^at 1 0 N 
voting  both  English  and  Foreign  Timber,  is  seeking  a RATION 
in  a good  firm,  where  he  could  ™ testimonials.  and  security 

if  remiRed?— Address,  L.  W.  P.  Ashley  Lodge,  Basingstoke. 

•HITECTS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


hig'drawiu^trFir8Ldass  t^imonials  or  references.— Address,  C.  W 
No.  69,  Fairfoot-road,  Bow,  E. 


A 


FIRST-CLASS  ASSISTANT,  thoronghlj 

IX.11.—  Y..1.1  R W. 


Delanv's  Lihranc  363,  Fulham-road.  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  , . 

AN  ASSISTANT,  who  has  served  hi 

A.  ssrg  SgsWSSSSBftaK! 1 

No.  l^Salem-street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  ! 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS. 

i FIRST-CLASS  STAIRCASE  RANT 

A :r“»w  ZZ  "tjfsiSSSSSa^! 

iu,  uw  N.».n» 

South  Norwood,  Surrey.  


No.  131 


ldon-road,  Notting-liilL 


t-end  firm. — Addre 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Man.  thoroughly  acquainted  with  office  *b,ties  a,ul  Uavmg 
^"general  knowledge  of  Vori^Sa^oSt  2wa 

a in  Town. — Address,  M. 
mrt-road,  W.C. 


T 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac 

TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  by  a first- 

, ,.1-ivtttv  STIHVRVOR.  MEASURER,  and  ES11- 


JclasB  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR,  MEASURER, 

MAXTOR.  Well  up  in  dilapldalions  and^adjuatine  m o 


lYOR.^ftL  Langford-road,  Ilaverstoc 


ind  ESTI- 
laers'  accounts. 
-Address,  SUR- 


WHITE  BRICKS  of  the  BEST  QUALITY 

VV  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession.  TWO  YARD 
within  three  ve^r  moderate  cost.—? 

Mr.  H^B.  SMITH,  Brooke 


Fifteen  years 


Y1TANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  JOB  or 

VV  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  or  STAIRCASE  HAND,  on 
the  latest  and  most  improved  principles  extant,  and  being  w-ell  iip  i 
the  lines  of  work  in  general.— Address,  W.  R.  C.  19,  Arrow  sireer. 
Leyto 


n t A I R S. — A first-class  STAIRCASE 

n HAND  is  in  WANT  of  a JOB.  either  by  Day  or  Piecework,  or 
m shop"  or  OUTDOOR  FOREMAN.  ^bour  only  Tow.i 
utry. -Address,  W.  B.  1,  lugestre-place,  Broad-street.  "• 


C 


ONCRETE 


w 


TO  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS.  *c 

T ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK  or 

" MANAGER  to  the  aho-“  to  prime  cost,  making 


JOINER, 

ler  buildings  iu  .. 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Good 
Lyiulngton.  Han' 


A CARPENTER  and 

been  engaged  in  erecting  a targe ilim* 

,-ho  thoroughly  understands  it,  is  open  to 
' B i ,i >i n»»  RISHOP.  Boldre. 


rpo  BLUE  BRICK  and  TILE  MAKER! 

JL  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  with  I.e'» 

-~,r„  , f K'nrtli  Statfordshire  district,  BLUR  BRICK.  1 1 i-k.  * 
QUARRY 'works,  tahdl  working  order,  yith  a Brst-cl^nnexI 
and  pyssessing  every ^ convenience  for  cany _ g “ ^sons  given 
^i!^tag“'fdwn“.  “Principals  or  their  solicitors  only  treated  with 
fdK  lir.  J.  RATCLIFFE.  Solicitor,  Derby. | 


T ONDON,  W— The  Lessees  of  a Buildii 

I J . ..Tivnnteiitlv  situate  as  respects  railway  aeconu 

A,  J ,y,i!:to»t»lXi  wKrXb1  held  on  a BuihU.Jg  C 

tract  from  a wealthy  City  Guild,  are  prepared  to  TREAT^W 

liuilders  of  good  standing,  or  Capitalists  dcsirin0  io 

F.RK  of  WORKS-WANTED,  s . BE- 


to  »hUities  and  respectability  of  character 


/'"1LE.K1Y  01  VV  CMAIYO. » < na.  a.  aaa-  , - --  — 

\ J ENG  \GEMENT  as  above,  by  a thoroughly  competent  | ai  J • 

wm  i«o^l"SU:b^RK;YwJ 


rANTED,  by  aYoungMau,a  SITUATION 

as  IMPROVER  in  the  PLUMBING,  PAINTING,  and 
......  1 , , n n jo  Mtile  Gm-.ree-street.  HamnsteaU- 


SIGN  WRITER  AND  G RAINER.  _ 

T ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a S1I U A- 

» i TION  as  above  No  objection  to  fill  up  time  painting.  Wages 
moderate. -Address.  C.  B.  13,  South -street,  Thurloe-square,  Broinpton. 


Address,  A.  B.  1,  Boscola-l-garderu.  Regent s-park.  N.'V. 


Extensive  premises  in  the  Neio 

T,qjy  hi-’tott^  toM'f.WJLLIAM  TODD.  Architect,  48.  W Cling 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

"ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  EMPLOl- 

M ENT  as  IMPROVER  to  the  CARPENTERING  and  JOIN- 


■ rro  ARC'HITEcT.i  AND  SURVEYORS' 

f&sss:  s; 

Collegc-ai  " ’ 




MENT 

INC..  W.  ' 

dress,  T.  J 


w 


ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  4o  Has  a 
•i  practical  knowledge  of  first-class  work.  Good  experience  in 
i'ting,  graining,  and  decorating.  Well  up  in  ' 

Jtffil.  Specimens  and  designs  can  be  shown.  First-class  Usti- 
■■Mrcss.  W.  M.  201,  Kings-road.  Cl: 


"W 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  bv  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

, III,  ENG  LgKMI'.NT  ...  Sllii:-  or  GENERAL  E* 'REM  AN. 
Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trule.  Fourteen  years'  good  reference  Irom 
. .r , — - i .i.i -.,88  qoiI  ntfice  of  “ The  Builder. 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS.  TTT?T> 

GOOD  MEASURER  and  \ ABLER, 

and  lair  draughtsman,  is  open  £tC 

ices.  Salary  a secondary  consideration.— Address,  x,  g 
Kentish-1 


/CURTAIN-ROAD.  — TO  BE  LET 

(J  l^e  newly-erected  MANUFACTURING  PREMISES 
„f  two  floors,  having  a ground  area  o 


ot  ^'square 

^t™ i'^'c'S  arming  alx.ut  8,f  feet  The  premises  am 
-..d  splint-eutting  factory,  and  are  lilted 


Hoard  anu  siiuiavu.-u.,  . - . •-  - 

t and  machinery,  including  twelve  spli 


icalehoord-cutling  xuauiime, 

-nv  lamclies  "O-horse  power  steam-engi.u. 
h^ilera  *c  which  can  h[  taken  at  a valuation,  In  which 
will  of 'the' old-established  busiuesa.  produi nng 


s.  apply  t 


A PIECEM ASTER  BKICKLAYEB  would 

A like  to  TAKE  some  BRICKWORK  by  the  ROD.  Latxiur 
^IlyT— Address,  G.  H.  9,  Strewnn-placc,  Kings-road,  Chelse. 


Tii  ARCllITI'.i'TS. 

A THOROUGHLY  efficient,  and  expe 

J\  Henced  ASSISTANT  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT.— Address 
' B.  10,  Oakley -crescent,  Chelsea.  S.W 


rpo  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  i 

I OTHERS. — TORRINGTON  PABK.  Wuodside  bee 


propei 


old  o 


ie  City  and  ' 


UUIKHICI  1 1 1 - - V 

last  employer.— Address,  320, 


~V\T ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  ~a  RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  CAR- 
PENTERS and  JOINERS.  Town  or  c'.n"!"[V  , lTn'!k''tr^r^0ucon'  ' 
ence.  Good  references.— Address,  T.  K.  6,  Bentinck -street,  Queen  a 


AY 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS.  ' 

"ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

M ...  n RE-F.NGAOEMENT  as  OUT-DOOK  GENERAI 


^ RE-ENGAGEMENT  as°OUT-DOOK  GENERAL 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

BRICKLAYER,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  n-s  INSPECTOR  of 
WORKS  or  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLA V ERS.  Thorougiily  unde  - 

l-i ... i B sintte  Kentish  rail,  and  flint  work.  r.o  onjectiou 

i work  by  the  piece.  First-class  references.  Aged  42 ; and  no 
„.|  t..  .•i.  ahro.vL— Address,  B.  B.  Post-office,  Eton.  Bucks.  _ 


A 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THOROUGHLY  practical  Man  is 

,.i™,  .1  ...  ENGAGEMENT  h.  MANAGER  otFQBEMASj 


desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  MANAGER  or  FOREMAN, 


equent  trains  to  t 

, rs  provided,  gas  a..-  — 

planted  with  trees.  The  estate  is  most  el  „ 
1 charming  sites  for  the  erection  of  villa 
extensive  views  for  miles  ill  every  dircc 
diversified  scenery.  There  is  no  doubt  tlia 
able  property  woiild^iwcure^iimnediate  tens 


jst-end.  The 


pp'ly  to  tlie  Krcell 


Y DECORATOR,  PAINTEK,  &c 


»_  thoroughly  experienced  In  all  I the  ... 

,t  of  a SITUATION  us  FOREMAN.  Mai— 
•ustomed  to  first-class  work.  Good  refer 


of  the  trade,  is  in 
is  "mode  nit  e. 


Af  VJXLIhi»UXJ-A  , 1 Lioo  ica > rug  x.*- ■>- 

London  firms,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  eithei 
GENERAI.  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.— Address,  A. 
x-  mi  ■ *,  in  I ... r ii*.i  1 1 VAvv.rna/1.  S.F. 


TO  ni'-ll.I'ERS  G 1 "N 1-KA1  I'oRS. 

FOREMAN,  iust  leaving  one  of  the  hrst 

, .... ...  J an  ENGAGEMENT,  either  as 


objec 


YY 


TO  BUILDERS  -AND  CONTRACTORS. 

[T ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

» energetic  Man.  .a  RE-ENGAGEM  F.ST,  as  GENERAL  OL  T- 
,n  r<-iin;ji AN  (Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade).  Well  up  in  the 

...a  i,„  . . ...  w mild  take  Piece-work  in 

Aged  30.  First- 


DOOR 

superintei 

either  of  the  above  branc 
class  references. — Address, 


10.  Office  of  " The  Builder/ 


" TO  DECORATORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  been  four  years  in  the 

rV  trade,  wishes  for  a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  in  the 

I D1IVTIVI!  if  in.lnnrs  no  SlllaTV  Will  l>e  rSqUlXCd 


A 


„„„„  as  IMPROVE^. 

.1  PAINTING.  If  indoors,  no  salary  will  l>e  ri 
int—  Address,  C.  STEEL.  Ilumehu 
TO  BriLr>ERS. 


ihove  terms  are  onereu.— ror  (uu  xix>. ......  - 

,V.  B.  JONES,  Esq.  Lombard  Exchange,  Loudon,  K-l. 


TJEEEHOLD  GROUND-RENTS,  C 

r of  LONDON. -The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  or  the it 
London  Will  meet  iu  the  GUILDHALL  of  the  said  U ty,  on  . 

uate  and  being  as  under:—  , , , r 

The  Police  Stetion.  Tower-street,  let  to  the  Cor-  ’ 

notation  of  London  at  Ground-rent  of  ........  » Je 

1 - C.  Raper,  in  Tower-street.  a 


180 


■o  Mr. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

N experienced  GASFITTER  and  BELL- 

II  ANGER  WANTS  EMPLOYMENT.  Good  references.  Would 
ecewurk.— Address,  T.  P.  77.  Itield-road,  West  Broun 'ton.  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ANTED,  by  a well-qualified  Assistant, 

VV  whose  present  engagement  is  about  terminating.  aSITUATlON 
iu  the  OFFICE  of  an  ARCHITECT.  Is  well  acquainted  with  office 
routine,  details,  and  surveying.  References  to  present  and  past 
employers.  If  preferable,  would  commence  duties  in  about  three 
weeksltime.— Address,  A.  B.  C.  Post-office,  Bradford. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A BUILDER,  through  changes  m his 

business,  can  highly  recommend  a CLERK,  who' has  been 
engaged  with  him  upwards  of  six  years  as  tastoer  aml  Genera 
flerk  in  the  execution  of  large  contracts  and  building  works.  He  is 
C'eU  acquainted  with  all  the  duties  of  a tedMeris 

JddliM.  Mr.CJOHNa‘w.U.KER.rBffild“  "lC  Leigham  Court-roafl, 
West  Streathain. 


Prei 


Churchyard, 

Grou: 

nises  let  to 
reet,  Ground- 


...  ,V.  Haynes,  1.  Great  St.  P. 

i Ground-rent  of 

C.  Raper,  Fenchureh-st: 


S 

75  $ 


of  . 


Henry  Pound,  Fenchurch-  r 

? amounting  to  “ ° _£J 

Fhich  may  be  had  at  this  Office  aw 
with  the  conditions  of  sale.  T<m« 

I-**-,**  "mSf'S  S iSddirSS 

to  the  undersigned  at  this  Office , and  mu-t  e oei  ^ 

TWELVE  o'clock  on  the  said  14th  of  MAY  next.  The  Comma 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender  un. 

same  be  deemed  eligible.  ™„n„allv  orbj 

Parties  sending  in  proposals,  must  attend,  personally,  ' 
authorised  agent,  at  HALF-PAST  TWELV  E o'clock,  on  the  ■ 
“ S!  KcYhen,  prepa^d  li^their  Tender  Ije  acce.ded) 

^ctoiseaTreratoy  to  the  condit' 


the  required  deposit  ol 


,•  Guildhall-  20th  March,  1 


igreeably  to  me  comuw" 

' JOSEPH  DAW,  Principal  < 
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Notes  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition. 

HE  arts  accessory  to 
arclutecture  are,  as  we 
have  already  noted  in 
the  case  of  stained 
glass,*  bat  very  mea- 
grely represented  in 
the  Exhibition,  as  to 
quantity  at  all  events 
The  two  life-size  mo 
saic  figures  exhibitei 
by  Minton,  Hollins,  6 
Co.  (1,070-1),  from  th< 
designs  of  Messrs.  Har 
& Bowler  respectively 
and  worked  by  female 
students  at  South  Ken 
sington,  are  very  satis 
factory  specimens  o: 
the  art ; and  the  lattei 
of  the  two  is  a fine 
and  impressive  figure.  The  former  is  marree 
by  an  indefinable  weakness  of  pose  and  cha 
racter.  The  head  of  Daniel,  from  the  desigi 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  intended  for  St.  Paul’s  Ca 
thedral,  is  a very  noble  one ; and  the  broadly 
massed  treatment  of  the  fights  and  shadows  it 
highly-characteristic  of  and  suitable  to  the 
material  employed.  Is  the  title  correct  in  the 
catalogue  ? The  head  suggests  rather  Davie 
than  Daniel.  A mosaic  portrait  of  the  late 
Princo  Consort,  after  Winterhalter,  executed  bj 
Salviati  & Co.  (1,078),  is  a capital  specimen  oi 
what  may  be  done  in  mosaic  in  the  way  oi 
gradations  of  tone,  by  the  use  of  small  cubes,  anc 
negatives  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed 
by  some  critics  that  mosaic  cannot  be  effective 
at  less  than  50  ft.  from  the  eye;  though,  o: 
course,  the  employment  of  this  fine  mosaii 
would  involve  a proportionate  expense.  A lieac 
of  Christ,  after  Taddei,  by  the  same  firm  (1,074) 
shows  even  oloser  approximation  to  the  effect  oi 
painting ; but  here  the  real  characteristic 
beauties  of  the  material  are,  to  a certain  extent 
sacrificed.  The  attempt  to  imitate  the  freedon 
of  painting  is  as  great  a technical  mistake  ii 
mosaic  as  the  imitation  of  the  stiff  archaism  o. 
the  early  mosaics,  urged  by  some,  would  be  ai 
eesthetic  mistake. 


Of  painted  tile-work  and  porcelain  there  are 
various  specimens,  some  of  the  best  of  which  are 
from  the^designs  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Coleman.  The 
two  painted  plaques  (1,054),  representing  nude 
figures,  flatly  treated,  with  conventional  acces- 
sories and  backgrounds,  are  very  pleasing,  and 
show  knowledge  of  the  figure.  What  is  the  use  of 
the  same  designer’s  “painted  tile- panels  on  red 
ground  ” (1,001 : exhibited  by  Minton  & Co.’s  art 
studio)  we  fail  to  see : flowers  and  birds  straggling 
heterogeneously  over  a red  surface  (d  la  Japanese 
art)  are  not  very  available  as  ornamental  acces- 
sories, nor  good  for  much  in  themselves.  Two 
vases  from  Minton’s  art  studio  (1,034)  are  worth 
mention  as  pleasing  in  colour  and  form;  the 
classical  figure  subjects,  nearly  white  on  a green 
ground,  are  designed  with  grace  and  freedom. 

1 ^he  reredos  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  a 
;poor  piece  of  commonplace  modern  Gothic  with 
(all  the  regulation  details  that  we  are  getting 

I wearied  of,  is  embellished,  however,  by  a painted 
tile  design  by  Mr.  Talbert  (1,053)  of  the  Last 
Supper,  which  is  a very  good  specimen  of  the 


correct  way  of  treating  this  kind  of  work,  the 
drapery  being  drawn  in  straight  precise  fines, 
with  no  attempt  at  texture  or  relief  effect,  yet 
not  without  a certain  agreeable  sway  and  balance 
of  line  ; unfortunately,  the  faces  are  far  less 
successful  than  the  general  composition,  partly 
we  fear  from  a concession  to  the  foolish  ideas 
prevalent  about  the  treatment  of  the  figure  in 
what  is  termed  “ ecclesiastical  ” art.  Adjoining 
this  latter  are  two  very  good  specimens  of  metal 
design  by  the  same  artist,  in  the  shape  of  two 
elaborate  brass  lamp  standards;  a brass  font- 
cover  also  (upon  a poorly-designed  font)  deserves 
mention.  These  are  all  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Cox  & Sons,  who  also  show  a specimen  of  the 
brass  standards  with  iron  base  supplied  for 
fighting  Luxembourg  Cathedral.  A case  of 
church  tapestry,  plate,  &c.,  by  the  same 
firm,  exhibits  the  usual  things  in  the  usual 
style ; one  of  the  gold  vessels  is  a very  elegant 
specimen  of  this  class  of  work.  Among  the 
metal  work,  into  which  we  have  now  dropped,  a 
small  silver  dessert-stand  (2,701)  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  looked  at,  as  being  the  design  of  Sir  Noel 
Patou,  and  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  design  and 
execution  in  silver,  as  far  as  the  treatment  of  the 
material  is  concerned  ; the  design  is  curiously 
bizarre  for  modern  work,  a satyr-like  figure,  with 
a bird’s  head,  supporting  the  bowl,  while  the 
pedestal  on  which  he  stands,  and  on  which  a 
lizard  crawls,  is  in  turn  .supported  by  three  frogs* 
which  look  grotesquely  out  from  under  it  and 
form  the  feet.  Perhaps  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
grotesque  character  which  gives  the  article  its 
value ; wo  should  doubt  many  persons  being 
willing  to  give  the  200  guineas  asked  for  it. 
Some  of  the  finest  bits  of  metal  work  are  the 
damascened  articles,  tazzas,  and  vases,  by 
Zuloaga  (Spain : 2,714 — 15.  These  are  ex- 
quisitely finished  things,  in  a style  of  ornament 
combining  something  of  Moorish  richness  with 
classic  elegance  of  detail,  and  surely  in  no 
qualities  that  should  belong  to  ornamental  art 
are  these  inferior  to  the  Japanese  ornament  just 
now  held  up  to  us  as  the  only  work  in  the  world 
worth  mentioning.  Some  specimens  of  orna- 
mental glass  design  (claret  jugs  and  glasses, 
decanters,  &c.)  on  a stand  in  Room  YII.  include 
some  very  elegant  and  beautiful  work,  especially 
those  by  Messrs.  Hauser  & Palme  : the  Venetian 
goblet,  by  Salviati,  which  surmounts  the  col- 
lection, is  one  of  those  things  which  would  be 
very  valuable  if  it  were  old,  as  a”  specimen  of  a 
certain  type  of  work  ; but  we  scarcely  think  its 
artistic  value  as  a modern  production  very  high: 
the  funny  little  twists  of  coloured  glass  which  give 
the  character  to  it  are  really  curious  rather  than 
beautiful.  We  omitted  to  mention,  in  reviewing, 
in  our  last  number,  the  work  in  these  galleries  on 
the  west  side,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  wood- 
carving there,  a sideboard,  by  R.  Jefferson,  exhi- 
bited by  Gillow  &Co.  (2,762) ; but,  unfortunately, 
in  that  French  “ scroll  and  Cupid”  style,  which 
is  really  not  worth  throwing  away  good  workman- 
ship or  good  money  upon,  the  sight  of  which, 
too,  in  contrast  with  other  articles  (already  men- 
tioned) with  the  name  of  the  said  firm  attached 
to  them,  suggests  again  the  reflection  we  made 
last  year  as  to  the  bad  effect  on  ornamental  art 
of  using  all  styles  indiscriminately,  the  same  firm 
turning  out  anything  and  everything,  from 
Louis  Quatorze  to  the  barest  and  squarest 
Medievalism,  without  regard  to  principle  or 
taste  of  any  kind.  Why  cannot  some  of  our 
rich  and  prosperous  furniture-making  firms 
collect  around  them  a school  of  artists  of  one 
mind  in  art,  and  work  out  a school  of  design  of 
their  own  on  definite  principles  ? There  would 
be  some  chance  then  of  their  really  benefiting 
and  improving  ornamental  art  and  public  taste, 
instead  of  benefiting,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
now,  nothing  but  their  own  pockets  and  those  of 
their  employds. 

Among  the  east  galleries  are  scattered  some 
objects  of  ornamental  art  of  more  or  less 


interest.  Of  these,  we  are  inclined,  however 
profane  it  seems,  to  rank  the  numerous  pro- 
ductions of  the  Sevres  porcelain  manufactories, 
in  the  French  gallery,  as  among  those  of  “less” 
interest.  That  the  French  artists  in  this  work 
do  all  that  they  aim  at,  and  do  it  well,  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  ; and  the  great  size  and 
perfect  make  of  some  of  the  larger  specimens 
form  a triumph  of  technical  skill  also.  But  the 
feeling  for  colour  betrayed  in  these  specimens  of 
ware  is  anything  but  satisfaetory ; nor  were  we 
able  to  find  more  than  one  or  two  pairs  of  vases, 
and  those  among  the  smaller  ones,  which  showed 
any  richness  or  attractiveness  in  colour.  Mostly 
the  tints  affected  are  lively  pinks  and  reds 
and  buffs ; in  short,  the  regulation  Renais- 
sance scale  of  colour,  against  which  we  have 
before  protested  in  reference  to  stained  glass. 
In  a great  many  of  the  larger  vases  the  artistic 
design  consists  mainly  of  figures,  of  a “ Classical” 
nature,  all  of  which  are  respectably  delineated, 
and  have  a certain  sensuous  grace  and  elegance. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  this  sort  of  decoration 
repels  us,  deadens  our  admiration,  more  than 
most  others  ? Because,  in  the  first  place,  these 
nymphs  and  Bacchuses  are  like  old  “ properties  ’> 
used  up  long  ago;  and  because  also  the  judg- 
ment is  not  satisfied  at  seeing  figures  used 
merely  as  elegant  objects,  adjuncts  to  a design, 
without  any  definite  meaning  or  sentiment 
attached  to  them.  The  human  figure,  as  the 
highest  medium  of  expression  in  art,  should  not 
be  thrown  away  in  this  way ; carelessly  applied 
as  merely  so  much  of  a designer’s  stock-in-trade. 
Our  own  decorative  artists  are  arriving  at  a 
perception  of  this,  and  are  either  studying  the 
figure  better  themselves,  or  getting  into  the  habit 
of  calling  in  the  aid  of  artists  who  can  treat  it 
worthily.  At  one  end  of  the  French  gallery  ig 
to  be  found  a casket  worth  looking  at  as  a piece 
of  delicate  and  highly-finished  work.  The 
decorative  portion  of  this  consists  in  panels  of 
light  wood  carved  in  bas-relief,  with  classical 
subjects,  with  many  figures  and  much  detail; 
the  figures  are  only  2 in.  or  3 in.  high,  but  the 
whole  is  executed  with  a delicacy,  precision,  and 
minuteness  of  finish  very  remarkable,  and  shows 
also  a great  deal  of  freedom  of  composition  and 
pose  in  the  little  figures.  The  artists  are  Messrs. 
Allard  & Chopin.  In  one  of  the  French  galleries 
has  been  placed  a grand  piano,  from  the  manu- 
factory of  Erard,  painted  all  over  top  and  sides 
with  forest  scenery,  in  monochrome,  in  some 
villainous  dark  red  compound.  Anything  more 
disagreeable  in  colour,  and  more  out  of  place  as 
ornament,  could  scarcely  be  imagined ; yet  the 
manufacturers  evidently  think  great  things  of  it, 
and  have  set  a special  custodian  to  take  care  of 
it.  The  mischief  was  done  in  Paris,  we  believe ; 
indeed,  the  names  of  the  offenders  are  affixed,  but 
we  forbear  to  give  them.  What  is  to  be  said  or 
done  to  this  kind  of  work  ? 

In  the  gallery  devoted  to  Belgium  and 
Russia  (the  opposite  end  of  the  east  galleries) 
are  some  exceedingly  well-executed  silver 
bas-reliefs  from  the  latter  country ; one  in 
particular  of  a female  figure  floating  in  the 
air,  with  flying  draperies,  which  is  very  charm- 
ing both  in  conception  and  execution : the 
artist’s  name  has  escaped  us,  and  we  cannot  find 
it  in  the  catalogue,  where  (as  last  year)  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  find  what  is  wanted.  Some 
gold  work  from  Brussels,  in  a case  not  far  from 
the  last-named  objects,  is  an  unpleasing  contrast 
to  the  Russian  work,  and  is,  in  fact,  that  kind 
of  ornamental  work  which  is  almost  entirely 
worthless  as  art,  and  which  nobody  would  give 
anything  for  were  it  not  executed  in  gold. 
Virgil  must  certainly  have  been  thinking  of  art 
as  well  as  of  morals  when  he  uttered  his  cele- 
brated declamation  against  the  “ aari  sacra 
fames." 

In  the  ground-floor  room,  reached  through  the 
east  quadrant,  is  a considerable  though  very 
heterogeneous  collection  of  works  from  Japan, 
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China,  and  elsewhere.  Some  specimens  of  the 
Japanese  cloisormde  enamel  are  to  be  found,  also 
a good  deal  of  gold  and  lacquered  work,  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  description ; one  gold  or  gilt 
casket,  with  a diaper  of  very  flat  foliage  over  it, 
is  exquisite;  and  what  a contrast  to  the  vulgar 
gold  work  from  Brussels,  just  mentioned,  or  the 
specimens  of  English  work  of  the  last  century 
exhibited  among  the  “ reproductions  ” in  the 
east  gallery ! The  Japanese  tapestries  show, 
too,  specimens  of  their  admirable  way  of  re- 
presenting birds,  and  equally  of  their  total 
and  absurd  failures  in  the  human  figure ; the 
attempts  at  representing  the  latter  appearing 
like  the  figures  of  a nightmare.  The  Chinese 
vases  to  be  seen  hero  show  (as  usual)  very  fine 
execution  and  elaborate  ornament,  with  far  less 
feeling  for  colour  than  in  the  Japanese  work ; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  ornamental  tapestry  de- 
signs (without  figures)  the  Chinese,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge  by  the  comparatively  few  speci- 
mens here,  have  the  best  of  it,  both  in  colour 
and  design,  the  patterns  being  chiefly  geometrical, 
but  with  sufficient  variety  of  colour  to  avoid 
monotony.  Some  of  these  are  well  worth  atten- 
tion as  suggestions  for  wall-paper  or  wall  diaper 
design.  In  this  room  is  also  hidden  away  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  furniture  design  in  the 
Exhibition,  a buffet,  by  Yanderschweren  (who 
dates  from  England),  ebonised  and  with  ivory 
inlays,  the  lower  panels  filled  with  groups  of 
flowers  in  slight  relief,  in  coloured  stones,  so  as 
to  produce  a naturalistic  effect  not  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  rest.  An  inlaid  figure  would 
have  been  preferable ; but  this  is  a very  good 
piece  of  work,  equally  pleasing  in  general  design 
and  detail.  Adjoining  this  are  two  articles,  a 
buffet  and  dtagere,  both  by  Rielti  (Venice),  in  a 
very  meretricious  style,  but  admirably  executed, 
the  latter,  with  its  boldly  undercut  scrolls  turning 
from  stage  to  stage,  is  as  fine  a piece  of  wood- 
carving as  we  have  seen  for  a long  time. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  roughly  to  indicate 
what  there  is  of  ornamental  art  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  year’s  Exhibition,  so  far,  exclusive  of  the 
jewelry,  which  may  be  taken  as  a separate 
branch.  With  this  exception,  we  believe  wo  have 
alluded  to  most  of  the  work  that  is  of  much 
consequence,  so  far  as  tho  Exhibition  is  at  pre- 
sent arranged.  The  Indian  Court  of  last  year  is 
as  yet  closed, — whether  it  is  to  bo  filled  we 
know  not ; and  the  French  annexe  is  ’ in  a state 
of  chaos, — a jumble  of  boxes  and  cases.  If 
these  two  rooms  are  eventually  arranged,  there 
will  be  further  opportunity  of  instituting  com- 
parisons between  some  of  the  best  ornamental 
schools  of  the  East  and  the  West  respectively. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

The  architectural  drawings,  which  are  this 
year  to  be  found  in  their  old  situation  in  the 
“ Lecture  Room,”  are  in  the  main  a very  good 
collection,  the  best  in  average  merit,  we  think, 
since  the  Academy  went  into  its  present  quar- 
ters. Domestic  architecture  is  the  most  largely 
represented,  and  there  is  a fair  collection  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  designs,  some  of  them  of 
exceptional  interest.  To  mention  first  the  great 
building  of  the  day,  we  may  allude  to  the  very 
large  and  finely  executed  bird’s-eye  view  of  Mr. 
Street’s  Law  Courts  design,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Brewer  (1,195),  and  which  shows  what  the  archi- 
tect’s own  fine  ink  drawings  could  not  show,  the 
colour  design,  if  we  can  so  describe  the  use 
of  a light  and  a dark  tinted  stone,  in  the 
usual  arrangement  of  quoins  and  bands.  The 
drawing,  however,  does  not  suggest  any 
frosh  commentary  on  the  design ; nor  will  the 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Street’s  own  sketch  of  the 
centre  portion  of  the  Strand  front  (1,163),  at 
all  avail,  we  fear,  to  change  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  who  are  so  sadly  disappointed  with  the 
design,  however  they  may  admire  the  freedom 
and  effective  touch  of  the  drawing,  which, 
nevertheless,  is  certainly  out  of  perspective 
in  some  of  the  details,  arches,  &c.  Among 
other  “civil”  buildings  is  the  competition 
design  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  for  the  Leicester 
Townhall,  exterior  front  and  interior  of  Council 
Chamber  (1,162  and  1,188)  ; the  exterior  in  the 
architect’s  usual  style  of  very  solid  and  mas- 
sively treated  Early  Gothic,  a good  deal  like 
some  other  designs  by  the  same  hand,  but  with 
the  improvement  in  this  case  of  carrying  the 
tower  wall  in  an  unbroken  plane  into  the  masonry 
below,  instead  of  cutting  it  off  by  a cornice  run 
right  through,  a defect  which,  in  some  previous 
designs,  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  tower 
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was  utterly  unconnected  with  the  substructural 
design,  and  might  have  been  slid  backward  or 
forward  at  pleasure  along  the  whole  front.  The 
Council  Chamber  is  an  agreeable-looking  in- 
terior, treated  with  wall  tiling  and  profuse  gild- 
ing and  colour  on  the  wooden  ceiling,  which 
takes  the  shape  of  a pointed  arch  wagon-vault ; 
not  a very  happy  form  for  wooden  construction. 
Mr.  Emerson  exhibits  (1,177),  “ A View  of  a 
new  Mahommedan  University  at  Allahabad,” 
near  which  is  a drawing  of  the  “Rajaram  High 
School,”  described  as  in  the  “ Hindoo  Saracenic” 
style,  designed  by  Captain  Mant,  R.E. : the  first 
of  these  illustrating  an  architect’s,  and  the 
second  an  engineer’s,  treatment  of  an  Oriental 
style;  we  prefer  the  former.  Mr.  Waterhouse  ex- 
hibits a view  of  the  “ Liverpool  Seamen’s  Orphan 
Institution  ” (1,173),  a picturesquely -grouped 
building,  in  his  usual  manner,  and  of  which 
we  shall  give  a view;  and  a small  sketch 
of  the  “New  Buildings  at  Owen’s  College, 
Manchester”  (1,213),  already  illustrated  in  our 
pages.  The  “ Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in 
Great  Ormond-street,”  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry 
(1,186),  is  a sensible -looking  brick  building,  also 
already  known  to  our  readers,  with  outside  gal- 
leries of  communication,  and  ventilating  shafts 
(apparently)  forming  prominent  features  in  the 
external  design.  It  is  a good  specimen  of 
economical  architectural  expression  obtained  in 
a simple  manner.  Mr.  Seddon  sends  a large  and 
apparently  highly-finished  pen-and-ink  drawing 
of  his  Aberystwith  College,  which  is  hung  too  high 
to  be  properly  seen  for  this  kind  of  drawing,  but 
the  design  is  well  known. 

Domestic  buildings  are  more  numerous,  and 
we  start  here  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  who  is  in  great  force  this  yeai’,  and  whose 
drawings,  as  drawings,  are  masterly.  “ Two 
Views  of  a House  for  F.  Goodall,  R.A.”  (1,166), 
show  the  architect’s  usual  manner  in  plain  and 
unpretentious  mansions,  the  usual  simple  pic- 
turesque treatment  of  windows,  and  the  usual 
cutting  up  of  roof  and  walls  in  a somewhat 
exaggerated  effort  at  piquant  and  picturesque 
expression.  The  studio,  placed  (why,  we  do  not 
see)  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  rest  of  the 
building,  is  a marked  feature  in  the  design,  indi- 
cated externally  by  .the  large  square  side- windows 
and  the  end  oriel,  which  ensure  light  from  which- 
ever side  it  may  be  required.  “ Cragside,  North- 
umberland” (1,196),  another  beautiful  drawing, 
is  a house  of  somewhat  more  pretention,  and 
treated  in  the  author’s  very  best  and  cleverest 
manner;  the  projecting  bay  at  one  end  of  the 
front,  with  its  deep  base  of  battered  masonry, 
strongly-marked  plinth  lines,  two  tiers  of  win- 
dows, and  finishing  in  what  appears  to  be  a kind 
of  open  gallery  under  the  eaves,  is  in  itself  a 
feature  for  study.  In  No.  1,219  we  have  sketches 
on  a larger  scale  of  the  tower  and  dining-room 
fireplace  from  the  same  house ; the  former  an 
admirable  bit  of  masonry  design  and  grouping, 
the  latter  too  ostentatiously  rude  and  massive  to 
be  really  in  keeping  with  modem  domestic  life. 

“ Interior  View  of  panelled  Drawing-room,  Cowes- 
field  House,”  by  S.  Salter,  Jun.  (1,169),  is  a 
capital  drawing  of  an  apartment  which  might 
easily  have  been  made  much  more  original  and 
picturesque  at  the  same  expense  ; a congeries  of 
square  panels  (wainscot)  over  the  wall,  and  thin 
lines  of  plaster  moulding  crossing  each  other  on 
the  ceiling,  are  features  not  so  new  or  remark- 
able as  to  bring  any  special  credit  to  their  de- 
signer, or  be  worth  such  a careful  drawing. 

“ The  Douglas  Room  in  Stirling  Castle,  restored 
under  tho  direction  of  R.  W.  Billings  ” (1,181), 
is  an  admirable  clear  sepia  drawing  of  a bit  of 
restoration,  by  an  architect  who  has  made  Scotch 
Gothic  his  speciality  ; the  piquant  effect  of  the 
open  carved  wood  cornice,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  panels  of  the  wainscot,  will  not  escape  notice. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry’s  “ Cobham  Park”  (1,187) 
seems  to  us,  for  an  Italian  design,  rather  too 
much  broken  up  with  small  pinnacles,  many  and 
various  pedimented  dormers,  &c. ; the  massive 
brackets  carrying  the  balconies  over  one  or  two 
of  the  windows  form  a good  and  striking  feature. 
“Wykehurst”  (1,203),  by  the  same  architect, 
we  like  much  better  ; it  is  a design  showing  con- 
siderable novelty  and  originality  of  style,  and 
might  be  described  as  Italian  treated  in  a Gothic 
manner,  with  high  roofs,  round  turrets  with  an 
arcaded  open  story  at  top,  and  a general  verti- 
cality  of  line  and  proportion  giving  considerable 
individuality  of  character.  Some  of  the  same 
features  appear  in  the  next  design,  “ Shabden  ” 
(1,204).  “Wyfold  Court,  Oxfordshire,”  by  Mr. 
G.  S.  Clarke  (1,193),  is  a remarkably-grouped 
design  for  a mansion,  consisting  mainly  of  a 
ower  and  more  ornate  block  to  the  left,  diversi- ' 


fied  with  bay  windows,  and  evidently  containing 
the  entertaining-rooms  and  “show”  portion  of 
the  house,  and  au  adjoining  lofty  block,  irregu- 
larly grouped  with  the  first,  of  much  plainer  and 
more  massive  character ; a portion  of  this  goes  up 
at  one  angle,  forming  a kind  of  tower,  with  high 
mansard  roof  and  long  lucames.  The  merit  of  the 
design  could  be  estimated  better  were  there  a plan, 
to  show  us  the  motive  and  origin  of  the  grouping ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that,  as  it  appears 
here,  it  is  a very  striking  and  picturesquely- 
grouped  mansion.  No.  1,210  is  a “ View  of 
House  being  erected  at  Cardiff  ” from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Burges  (whose  name,  we  may 
remark,  is  invariably  spelt  wrong  in  the  Academy 
catalogues),  a beautifully-executed  drawing  : the 
style  is  a plain,  simple  treatment  of  Early  Gothic 
of  a somewhat  French  character,  a little  heavy, 
but  very  solid  and  satisfactory -looking  ; the 
upper  windows  are  square-headed  with  a centre 
shaft,  and  a deep  relieving  arch  over,  with  a sex- 
foil  light  in  the  tympanum : this  looks  well 
enough  on  the  outside,  but  from  the  interior  the 
window  design  would  have,  we  should  think, 
rather  a scattered  look.  “Mansion  at  Green- 
lands”  (1,208)  is  a cold,  formal  Italian  block 
with  quoins  at  the  angles,  which  we  refer  to 
because  it  is  so  typical  a specimen  of  the  kind 
of  house  in  which  tho  average  “respectable” 
English  gentleman  delights,  the  merit  of  which 
in  his  eyes  consists  in  its  being  utterly  without 
any  feature  that  can  attract  attention  or  give 
occasion  for  a remark.  No.  1,224  is  a design 
for  (we  conclude)  an  imaginary  “ Elizabethan 
Mansion  ” by  Mr.  Heffer : it  is  a very  good  water 
drawing  and  an  elaborately-enriched  design,  but 
with  no  features  or  treatment  calling  for  special 
comment.  Sir  D.  Wyatt’s  “ View  of  Alford 
House,  Hyde  Park”  (1,222),  is  a very  effective 
and  powerful  drawing  in  sepia  (or  bistre  ?)r 
which  shows  in  .a  perhaps  flattering  manner  the 
general  dignified  though  somewhat  square  and 
heavy  aspect  of  the  building  : much  use  is  made, 
and  successfully,  of  ornamental  ironwork  in 
balconies  and  gates  ; a strongly-marked  cornice' 
gives  unity  to  the  composition,  and  is  a base  to 
the  very  steep-pitched  French  roof  above,  which 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  design  : wo  wish 
there  was  not  such  an  array  of  great  carved 
festoons  under  the  cornice  ; what,  let  us  seriously 
ask,  is  the  gain  to  the  building  for  the  time  and 
expense  that  must  have  been  bestowed  in  carving 
this  used-up  ornamental  feature  all  round  ? Mr. 
H.  Jones’s  “ Additions  to  the  City  Meat  Market  ” 
is  in  keeping  with  the  main  structure  which  he 
carried  out  previously;  and  is  as  like  a meat- 
market  as  blank  walls  and  pilasters  can  make  it. 
Mr.  G.  Aitchison  shows  a small  and  unfortunately 
rather  feebly-executed  pen  drawing  of  a “ Pro- 
posed House  for  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  Dorset” 
(1,233)  ; the  design  itself,  like  most  of  the 
author’s,  shows  some  originality  of  manner  and 
treatment,  with  a considerable  employment  of 
what  appoars  to  be  pierced  woodwork ; but  it 
certainly  wants  more  forco  and  breadth  of  treat- 
ment to  make  it  a successful  work.  “ Messrs- 
Elkington’s  New  Premises”  (1,241),  by  Mr.  F. 
Peck,  an  Italian  design  presenting  nothing 
special  in  detail,  is  well  and  effectively  grouped, 
with  two  high  blocks,  not  symmetrical,  divided 
by  a lower  intermediate  portion  lighted  from  the 
roof ; at  least,  we  assume  that  the  whole  of  the 
block  of  buildings  shown  is  included  in  the  esta- 
blishment. The  “ Hall  and  Staircase  at  Summer- 
field,  Roehampton”  (1,239),  by  Mr.  Brydon,  is 
noticeable  as  a capital  pen-and-ink  drawing  of 
good  plain  work,  with  no  striking  features.  Two 
small  drawings  by  Mr.  Edis  are  up  to  his  usual 
mark;  a “House  at  Bexley”  (1,161)  and 
“Riverside  Premises,  St.  Paul’s  Wharf  ” (1,180), 
the  latter  a capital  specimen  of  simple  archi. 
tectural  treatment  of  a utilitarian  building,  and 
in  point  of  execution  one  of  the  best,  though 
among  the  smallest  drawings  in  the  room. 

In  ecclesiastical  design  there  is  less  than  usual 
of  that  class  of  “ regulation  Gothic  ” churches, 
one  of  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  (in  the 
memory  at  least)  from  another ; and  there  are 
one  or  two  rather  remarkable  specimens.  First 
among  these  we  must  again  mention  Mr.  Normal 
Shaw,  whose  “ View  of  the  English  Church  at 
Lyons  ” (1,194)  is,  in  fact,  a drawing  of  one 
gable  end  only,  towards  the  street ; perhaps  the 
rest  is  crushed  up  between  adjoining  buildings 
after  the  manner  common  in  French  towns. 
This  is  a rather  large  scale  drawing,  showing  a 
bold  and  massive  treatment  of  a tall  gable,  with 
wide  buttresses  on  each  side,  crossed  at  the  top 
by  a lower  gable  parallel  to  the  front,  one  end  of 
which  is  octagonal  on  plan,  and  forms  the  finish 
to  the  stair-turret,  the  treatment  of  which 
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feature  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  real  masonry 
design ; the  whole  thing,  indeed,  is  like  a bit  out 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  without,  however,  sug- 
gesting direct  plagiarism.  “Interior  View  of 
Trinity  Church,  Finchley  New-road”  (1,158), 
by  Mr.  Legg,  is  a good  brick  interior,  with 
a canted  wooden  ceiling  and  solid  curved 
traces ; which,  albeit  not  a very  good  way  of 
treating  timber  constructively,  is  one  which 
ceiTainly  produces  more  pleasing  lines,  and  looks 
better  generally,  than  the  thin  moulded  tie- 
beams  which  some  church  architects  are  getting 
so  fond  of,  and  winch  are  shown  in  one  or  two 
other  designs  here,  accompanied  by  that  kind  of 
scribbled  line  decoration  all  over  the  walls  which 
is  so  easily  devised,  and  demands  so  little  thought 
in  the  devising.  Mr.  Hakewill’s  brick  church  at 
Brompton  (1,175),  with  the  tower  detached  from 
the  main  design,  and  only  connected  by  a short 
cloister,  is  not  its  author’s  best  work.  The 
“ South-east  View  of  Church  of  St.  Augustine, 
Kilburn”  (1,202),  by  Mr.  Pearson,  is  a somewhat 
remarkable  thing.  It  is  a fine  pen-drawing  of 
(apparently)  a brick  design ; the  whole  character 
.extremely  bold  and  simple  : the  west  end  flanked 
by  two  square  towers,  perfectly  plain  in  the 
lower  portion,  with  only  ono  story  of  wall 
arcading  below  the  cornice,  over  which  each  is 
finished  with  a square  slated  spire.  Behind 
these  rises  a Jlechc,  and  still  further,  over  the 
nave-roof,  is  seen  the  main  tower  and  octagonal 
plated  spire,  with  very  good  picturesque  treat- 
ment at  the  point  of  junction,  and  lucarnes  near 
the  base  of  considerable  originality.  From  the 
point  of  view  here  shown,  this  is  a very  fine 
group  of  building.  Another  of  the  more  notable 
church  drawings  is  that  by  Mr.  Burges,  of  the 
“ Memorial  Church  at  Skelton  ” (1,217),  a small, 
finely-executed  water-colour  of  the  interior  view 
of  the  nave.  The  best  point  in  the  design  is  the 
arrangement  of  deep,  recessed  panelling  and 
sculpture  in  the  surface  of  the  east  wall  of  the 
nave,  over  the  chancel-arch.  Tho  same  archi- 
tect also  exhibits  a highly-coloured  interior  of 
the  “ Chancel  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Studley 
Royal,  Ripon  ” (1,242).  Mr.  Goldie’s  “ St. 
Paul’s  College  Chapel,  Stony  Stratford  ” (1,223), 
is  a view  of  an  interior,  plastered  (or  cemented), 

| and  with  red  brick  dressings  and  brick  wall- 
shafts,  carrying  a plain  tie-beam,  looking,  in  the 
i drawing,  almost  like  a piece  of  rough  timber : 

as  Sir  Hugh  Evans  said,  “this  is  affectations.” 
i In  other  respects,  this  is  a satisfactory  design. 
A bird’s-eye  “ View  of  St.  Peter’s,  Clerlcenwell,” 
showing  church,  parsonage,  and  schools,  by  Mr. 
Blackburn  (1,226),  is  hung  too  high  to  be  pro- 
i periy  made  out.  It  looks  well.  “St.  Mary’s, 
Bought  on,”  by  Mr.  Watson  (1,215),  is  a very 
pleasing  specimen  of  a small  country  church, 

| With  a red-tiled  roof,  picturesquely  treated, 

| without  the  slightest  pretension  or  strain- 

I ing  after  effect.  Then  we  come  to  an  in- 
i|  teresting  design,  in  regard  to  the  associations 
J connected  with  its  locality,  &c.,  Mr.  Street’s 
. “Proposed  English  Church  at  Rome”  (1,216). 

; Uninitiated  eyes  might  say  at  first  that  this  was 

a “ design  for  a bam,”  so  far  has  the  architect 
ij  carried  his  recent  tendencies  towards  plainness 
' °f  treatment ; but  there  are  character  and  ex- 

II  pression  about  it.  The  side  elevation  shows 
>!  single-light  windows  between  deep  buttresses. 

1 There  is  an  apse,  without  buttresses,  and  with 
i the  roof-line  broken  by  a series  of  rather  low- 
| pitched  gablets  all  round,  not  very  happy  in 
I effect.  A square  tower,  with  a low  pyramidal 

| roof,  is  the  prominent  feature,  and  a somewhat 
i heavy-looking  square  porch  adjoins  one  bay  of 
i the  south  aisle,  the  porch-walls  coinciding  with 
and  forming  part  of  two  of  the  buttresses.  The 
| one  piece  of  ornament  is  a string  of  decorative 
( wall-panels  carried  round  under  the  sills  of  the 
- windows.  Certainly  anything  like  “ fritter  ” 

; would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  “ Eternal 
i City,”  but  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  Mr. 

| Street,  in  avoiding  tho  Scylla  of  over-decoration 
is  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  Charybdis  of 
1 dulness. 

. Among  what  may  bo  termed  decorative  de- 
signs we  have  an  elaborate  drawing  of  an 
interior,  by  Mr.  Talbert  (1,201),  showing  a 
“Design  for  a Fireplace,”  deeply  recessed  be- 
Jneath  a segmental  marble  arch,  with  wall-tile 
decoration  above.  The  whole  effect  is  very 
, good ; but  the  carved  foliage  seems  too  large 
I and  heavy  for  the  scale  of  the  rest,  and  rather 
i<  spoils  it.  “ The  Interior  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Dulwich”  (1,211),  by  Messrs.  Banks  & Barry, 

' may  be  counted  among  the  decorative  designs, 
l as  the  main  object  is  to  show  the  proposed 
i colouring,  which  seems  to  us  somewhat  gaudy 
' land  with  too  much  preponderance  of  light  blue 


in  the  chancel  roof  and  elsewhere.  “ A Design 
for  Sideboard  Decoration”  (1,214),  by  W.  S. 
Stacey,  is  the  work,  we  suppose,  of  a connexion 
and  admirer  of  Mr.  H.  Stacey  Marks,  whose 
characteristic  style  in  this  kind  of  design  is  here 
attempted  to  be  imitated ; not  very  successfully, 
we  think.  “The  Queen  of  Sheba’s  Visit  to 
Solomon  ” (1,240)  is  not  a bad  piece  of  con- 
ventional figure  grouping,  with  a good  effect  of 
colour.  Some  small  painted  windows  for  the 
apse  of  the  church  at  Fishponds,  Bristol,  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Seddon,  are  very  good  in  colour,  with  red 
and  green  diaper  grounds  alternately  ; the 
figures  much  like  most  figures  in  stained  glass 
windows. 

Among  drawings  which  are  not  designs,  but 
sketches  of  existing  work,  may  be  mentioned  five 
of  Mr.  Spiers’s  capital  series  of  sketches  among 
the  ruined  buildings  at  Paris,  the  style  and  merits 
of  which  are  known.  Mr.  G.  R.  Clarke’s  view  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  a fine  drawing,  careful  and 
successful  in  realising  the  effect  of  light ; of  the 
same  character,  and  perhaps  better,  is  “ Seville 
Cathedral  ” (1,197),  by  Mr.  George.  Mr.  Brower 
has  a good  architectural  oil  painting,  “Aus 
Alton  Zeiten”  (1,192);  and  Mr.  Deane  a very- 
picturesque  view  in  Verona  (1,200),  looking  up 
a street,  under  two  large  arches,  to  more  distant 
buildings.  Mr.  Naish’s  “ Interior  of  Speke 
Hall,  Lancashire,”  with  figures  in  old  costumes 
(1,170),  is  a very  good  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
thing,  carefully  and  minutely  finished,  both  as 
to  light,  effect,  and  figures.  Mr.  Florence  has  two 
small  Continental  sketches,  of  which  “ Study  in 
Mantua  ” (1,182)  is  the  best.  We  must  not 
pass  over  a decidedly  fine  drawing  by  a foreign 
name,  F.  Hoffcauer,  called  “ The  last  Five  Days 
of  Pompeii”  (1,236),  in  reality  a painting  of 
the  entrance  of  a Pompeiian  house,  looking  from 
the  interior,  which  is  comparatively  in  shadow, 
out  into  the  Bunlit  landscape  ; the  architectural 
decorations  and  the  effect  of  the  polished 
marble  in  walls  and  columns  are  very  success- 
fully given.  As  a contrast,  we  find  on  the 
opposite  wall,  just  facing  this,  the  “View  from  the 
Tunnel  Mouth  of  Metropolitan  District  Station, 
under  Victoria-street ; ” a well-executed  drawing, 
sent,  we  suppose,  to  show  to  every  one  how 
hideous  a locality  may  be  made  by  the  aid  of 
modem  engineering  science. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a very  fine  and  interest- 
ing collection  of  drawings,  which  we  have  had 
pleasure  in  passing  under  review ; the  propor- 
tion of  designs  which  have  no  interest,  or  are 
of  a very  common-place  description,  is  much 
smaller  than  in  most  collections  of  the  same  kind 
that  we  have  seen  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 


NEWINGTON  COMPETITIONS. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  the  award  of  the 
premiums  for  designs  sent  in  for  the  proposed 
new  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Newington.  The 
various  sets  of  drawings  were  on  view  last  week 
in  the  committee-room  of  the  Newington  schools. 
The  main  points  in  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
petition were  that  the  church  was  to  seat  1,100 
persons,  and  the  cost  to  be  10,0007.,  or  not  to 
exceed  10  per  cent,  on  that  sum  ; in  other  words, 
to  be  between  10,0007.  and  11,0007.  This  was 
exclusive  of  any  tower  or  spire,  for  which  a 
separate  estimate  was  to  be  given. 

The  design  to  which  the  first  place  has  been 
awarded  is  by  Mr.  J.  Fowler,  of  Louth  ; the  style 
is  “ Early  English”  (lancet),  of  a very  solid 
sterling  character,  and  showing  true  compre- 
hension of  and  feeling  for  this  style  of  archi- 
tecture, but  not  presenting  any  novel  or  very 
original  treatment  either  in  plan  or  design.  The 
side  elevation  is  very  simple,  with  single  lancet 
windows  between  simply-treated  buttresses ; the 
west  end  shows  a triplet  of  large  windows, 
flanked  by  a similar  blank  window  on  each  side ; 
the  tower  is  treated  very  plainly  in  the  lower 
stages,  with  a little  enrichment  by  straight-lined 
canopies  and  traceried  spandrels  over  the  win- 
dows in  the  bell-story ; the  spire  is  very  pleasing 
in  proportion,  but  the  composition  at  the  junction 
of  tower  and  spire  appears  somewhat  crowded. 
We  should  suggest  separating  the'lucames  a little 
more  from  the  angle  turrets  and  broach  pin- 
nacles. The  roof  is  carried  by  rather  heavy  but 
not  ineffective  timber  principals,  with  curved 
braces  forming  a large  trefoil  arch.  The  plan  is 
spacious,  and  shows  in  particular  plenty  of  spare 
room  at  the  west  end  to  provide  agaiust  crowding 
on  leaving  the  church,  and  also  for  services 
around  the  font.  On  the  whole,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  a committee  choosing  this  design,  as 
it  is  a very  sensible  and  practical  one,  with  suffi- 


cient architectural  merit ; but  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  it. 

Mr.  Pearson’s  design,  the  second  chosen,  dis- 
appoints us,  and  is  scarcely  what  we  expected 
from  him.  The  very  lofty  tower  and  spire 
would  form  a striking  feature ; and  the  tower  is 
finely  treated,  carried  up  in  the  lower  portion  in 
almost  an  unbroken  mass ; the  spire,  also,  is 
very  satisfactory ; but  the  stage  between  the 
two,  the  most  important  point  in  the  design,  is 
decidedly  weak,  and  this  is  rather  the  character 
of  the  work  throughout;  the  plain  portions  of 
the  work  are  broadly  and  simply  treated,  the 
windows  and  details  of  tracery,  &c.,  are  weak 
and  starved-looking.  The  west  end  is  more 
boldly  treated,  with  three  large  two-light  win- 
dows, and  a relieving  arch  spanning  the  whole, 
abutting  against  the  turrets  which  flank  the 
composition  ; another  small  window  occurs 
within  this  arch,  over  the  heads  of  the  others, 
but  the  composition  is  somewhat  ragged  here, 
and  does  not  combine  naturally.  The  walls  are 
of  red  brick  and  Bath  stone,  the  roofs  to  be 
entirely  vaulted  with  stone  ribs  and  brick  filling. 

In  the  third  design,  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  brick  is 
again  substituted  for  the  Kentish  rag  suggested 
in  the  Instructions  for  the  outer  walls;  the 
dressings  to  be  of  Bath  stone.  This  arrange- 
ment of  brick  and  stone  dressings  always 
militates  against  the  homogeneous  and  monu- 
mental character  which  we  like  to  see  in  a 
church ; but  the  design  is  a good  one,  with  con- 
siderable originality,  especially  in  the  treatment 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower,  the  upper 
stage  of  which  breaks  into  an  octagon,  and  is 
finished  above  by  a short  octagon  slated  spire, 
with  picturesque  angle  pinnacles : this  would 
have  been  still  more  effective  had  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tower  been  treated  with  rather 
more  unity  and  severity  of  design,  and  carried 
up  with  little  break  or  incident  until  the  octagon 
stage  was  arrived  at.  The  author  knows  how  to 
ensure  dignity  and  solidity  of  character  by  bind- 
ing his  masses  of  wall  together  in  continuous 
planes  : this  is  well  done  in  tho  treatment  of 
the  large  buttresses  which  flank  the  “crossing,” 
and  which  run  into  the  main  transept  walls  on 
each  side,  the  north  transept  assuming  the  form 
of  a “ lean-to.”  The  roof  is  a wooden  tie-beam 
and  king-post  construction,  with  a canted  ceiling 
over;  the  interior  proportions  are  spacious  and 
lofty,  but  the  plan  is  somewhat  cramped,  espe- 
cially at  the  west  end.  On  the  whole,  we  should 
call  this  a better  design  than  Mr.  Fowler’s,  but 
not  so  serviceable  a plan. 

Mr.  Brooks’s  design  is  much  the  finest, 
architecturally, — the  only  one  of  the  set  which 
exhibits  anything  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
great  qualities  of  architectural  design.  It  is 
plain,  even  stem,  in  character,  and  with  the 
small  windows  which  the  architect  has  persuaded 
himself  give  light  enough, — an  opinion  we  should 
be  inclined  to  question.  The  main  feature  in  the 
design  is  a tower  of  almost  disproportionate 
width  and  massiveness,  carried  up  to  a consider- 
able height,  broken  into  an  octagon  in  the  upper 
portion  (there  are  no  “stages”  here),  with  large 
flanking  turrets,  and  with  a short,  massively- 
proportioned  spire,  forming  an  appropriate  ter- 
mination. On  this  same  tower  the  architect  has 
wrecked  himself,  as  far  as  this  competition  is 
concerned ; its  cost  being  regarded,  apparently, 
as  quite  disproportionate  to  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture. There  is  a plain  moulded  cornice  to  the 
exterior,  the  only  bit  of  external  “ ornament  ” 
being  a little  carving  in  the  corbel-table  of  the 
spire.  A fleche  adds  another  feature  to  the 
exterior,  and  breaks  the  heavy  lines  of  the  com- 
position. The  general  outline  of  this  object  is 
very  good,  but  the  details  want  reconsidering 
and  refining.  The  plan  is  rather  obstructed  by 
the  large  piers  at  the  crossing.  The  south  aisle 
of  the  chancel  is  arranged  (with  an  apsidal 
termination)  for  occasional  use  as  a chapel  for 
early  morning  services,  or  on  occasions  when 
only  a small  congregation  might  be  expected. 
The  crossing  and  the  portion  eastward  of  it  to 
be  vaulted ; the  remainder  timber-roofed.  The 
organ  is  absurdly  placed, — a little  thing  brack- 
eted out  high  up  on  the  wall,  only  large  enough 
for  a church  one-third  the  size.  A big  church 
requires  a big  organ,  if  the  grandeur  of  the 
music  is  to  be  proportionate  to  that  of  the  archi- 
tecture. Why  cannot  church  architects  learn 
this,  and  arrange  accordingly  ? Au  reste,  we 
look  with  some  regret  on  the  non- success  of  this 
design.  It  may  not  be  a very  practical  one,  but 
the  tower  would  have  been  a grand  object,  and 
worth  paying,  as  Pugin  said,  “thirty  shillings 
extra”  for. 

The  design  by  Mr.  H.  Jarvis  is  one  with  con- 
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siderable  faults ; the  design  of  the  tower  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  the  details  generally  are  not  in 
very  pure  taste,  and  the  whole  composition  is  too 
heterogeneous  in  manner,  wanting  in  unity  ; one 
part  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  another.  There 
’ are,  nevertheless,  very  decided  merits  which  de- 
serve recognition ; the  treatment  of  the  side 
windows  (clearstory)  is  decidedly  effective ; so 
is  that  of  the  narthex  which  crosses  the  west  end, 
the  two  ends  of  which  are  worked  into  octagonal 
apses  which  contain  the  stairs  to  the  west  gal- 
lery. The  chancel  is  groined,  and  is  loftier  than 
the  nave,  an  arrangement  which  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  is  not  the  truest  architecturally,  as 
giving  a better  effect  of  climax  to  the  internal 
composition;  externally  it  is  difficult  to  treat 
satisfactorily,  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
prejudice  acquired  by  the  eye  in  favour  of  the 
other  arrangement.  The  last  design  to  be  named 
by  Mr.  Bignall  scarcely  affords  room  for  com- 
ment ; it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a modern 
Gothic  design  of  an  ordinary  type,  and  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  many  others  of  the  same 
kind. 

Five  designs  fora  “ Mission  Church  ” for  tho 
same  neighbourhood,  to  seat  600,  at  a cost  of 
from  3,5001.  to  3,750 l.,  were  exhibited  at  the 
same  time.  The  first  chosen  of  these,  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  is  a plain,  sensible,  brick  design, 
of  no  particular  merit  architecturally,  and  which 
we  fancy  owes  its  place  in  the  lists  a good  deal 
to  the  exceedingly  neat  and  effective  drawing  of 
the  elevations.  The  second  one,  by  Mr.  J.  Giles, 
is,  on  the  whole,  a more  pleasing  design,  with  an 
effective  timber  roof  with  deep  carved  braces ; 
the  nave  arches,  with  flat  soffits,  springing  from 
coupled  shafts  or  pedestals ; the  material  is  brick 
inside  and  out.  The  apsidal  east  end  is  spoilt  by 
an  over-attempt  at  decorative  effect  in  the  shape 
of  interlacing  arches  with  ornament  of  some  kind 
in  the  Bpandrels  and  interstices ; the  result  is 
not  happy.  The  third  design,  by  Messrs.  Giles  & 
Gane,  is  a single-span  building,  looking  very 
squat,  but,  of  course,  providing  a very  good  and 
unencumbered  interior  area ; a reminiscence  of 
the  three-aisled  arrangement  is  presented  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  east  gable  wall  of  the 
nave  is  carried  upon  a large  centre  and  two 
smaller  side  arches,  springing  from  circular 
piers.  The  gable,  as  in  the  other  two  designs,  is 
surmounted  by  a brick  and  stone  belfry ; an 
alternative  slip  shows  a second  treatment  of  the 
east  end,  much  superior  to  that  in  the  main 
drawing,  and  with  a light  timber  belfry  and 
fffiche  substituted  for  the  brick  one  ; this  helps 
the  design  wonderfully,  and  carries  off  its 
squareness  and  low  appearance  : we  wonder  the 
other  designers  have  not  tried  the  same  tiling ; 
they  would  have  got  a far  better  and  more  pic- 
turesque effect  (quite  suitable  to  a small  build- 
ing) in  this  way,  than  by  the  conventional 
pigeon-hole  belfry.  Messrs.  M'Murdio  & Wag- 
staff’s  is  a design  in  buff  brick,  and  red  brick 
dressings,  out  of  proportion  in  its  parts,  and 
looking  more  like  a model  of  a larger  church 
than  a design  for  a small  one ; the  turret  over 
the  entrance  is  pretty  and  picturesque  in  outline, 
but  has  the  great  misfortune  of  being  lower  than 
the  gable  adjoining.  The  design  of  Mr.  Wigging- 
ton  is  so  barely  shown  in  a mere  outline  drawing, 
that  it  is  in  no  position  to  be  fairly  compared 
with  the  others.  We  may  take  the  author’s  own 
estimate,  however,  on  the  presumption  that  he 
would  have  taken  more  trouble  with  it  if  he  had 
thought  much  of  it. 

We  should  have  been  more  interested  in  the 
competition  designs  for  the  larger  church  (to 
revert  for  a moment)  if  any  one  of  them  had 
shown  'any  marked  attempt  to  adapt  architec- 
ture (plan  in  particular)  to  the  real  requirements 
of  modem  worship.  Of  this  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  ; and  the  design  which  has  been  selected 
as  the  best,  and  which  we  suppose  will  be  carried 
out,  is,  though  without  any  serious  defects,  as 
completely  destitute  of  anytliing  like  novelty  of 
suggestion,  and  indication  of  progress  in  archi- 
tecture, as  could  well  be  imagined. 


THE  DOGE’S  PALACE  AND  THOUGHT  IN 
THE  WORKMAN. 

In  these  days  of  artistic  and  architectural 


change  and  uncertainty,  and  in  which  we  cannot 
be  sure,  even  for  a few  months,  what  will  be  the 
next  phase  and  fashion  of  art,  it  is  some  comfort 
to  think  of  a few  principles  of  artistic  action 
and  ways  of  doing  things  which  are  and  must 
ever  be,  always  and  absolutely  certain.  Happily 
there  are  a number  of  such  principles,  and  with- 
out at  present  attempting  even  a list  of  them,  we 


may  adduce  one,  viz.,  that  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  bona  fide  and  individualised  work  in  the 
details  of  buildings  laying  claim  to  architectural 
excellence.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  mere 
workman,  as  part  of  an  apparatus,  or  as  a 
machine,  however  good  a one,  that  is  needed  for 
the  work  ; but  the  artist-workman,  or  the  yet 
higher  artist  that  is  demanded.  Style  itself,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  is  yet,  after  all,  but  a matter  of 
almost  secondary  interest  to  this  vital  pinciple, 
for  who  would  not  rather  become  the  possessor 
of  a fine  building,  nobly  and  truly  worked  out, 
with  studied  and  impressive  details,  in  a second- 
rate  architectural  style,  than  to  have  one,  even 
in  the  very  noblest  and  best  of  styles,  if  in 
detail  but  the  work  or  result  of  mere  copy- 
ing and  machine-made  work.  There  can  be 
no  comparison  between  them.  This  important 
subject  has  been  but  little,  if  at  all,  dwelt  upon 
or  recognised,  yet  is  it  one  of  the  vital  questions 
in  art  and  architecture — the  art  and  architecture 
of  the  future. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  thoughts  by  some 
curious  examples,  which  we  have  collected  of 
the  painstaking  and  thoughtfulness  and  skill  of 
the  artist-workmen  of  past  times.  Nearly  all  old 
buildings  exemplify  this,  but  perhaps  there  is 
not  one  of  them  fuller  of  it  than  the  far-famed 
Palace  of  the  Doges,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written  and  sung.  The  very  name  seems  enough, 
for  round  and  about  it,  even  apart  from  any 
technical  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the 
building,  there  clusters  a host  of  memories  and 
associations.  What  would  this  practical  world 
of  to-day  do,  we  may  ask,  without  at  least  a 
little  dreaming  and  waste  of  active  energy  ? It 
must  die  out  from  mental  weariness,  for  human 
nature  cannot  live  solely  on  the  merely  “ utili- 
tarian ” and  the  profitable ! But  our  purpose 
here,  as  usual,  is  not  to  dream,  but  to  ask, 
whether  so  much  could  have  been  made  out  of 
this  world-famous  palace,  had — all  its  uses  and 
history  having  been  the  same — it  been  a struc- 
ture of  the  ordinary  machine-made  modern  type, 
the  artist-workmanship  of  it,  as  that  is  now,  being 
absent.  Would  this  palace  with  its  columns, 
carved  capitals,  and  arcades  and  diapered  wall 
face,  have  produced  the  samo  effect  on  men’s 
minds  if  curt -manufactured  ? We  confidently  de- 
clare that  it  would  not  and  could  not ; and  it 
becomes,  therefore,  not  a little  interesting  to 
discover  how  and  in  what  way  it  was  that  such 
mental  effects  were  produced.  There  is  all  the 
difference  between  something  and  nothing,  be- 
tween such  work  and  mere  machine  work  ; and 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  point  to  any- 
thing more  instructive  in  its  way  than  to  the 
carving  and  thoughtful  workmanship  to  be  found 
in  the  capitals  of  the  columns  of  this  very  palace. 
Each  capital  would  seem  to  have  been  a study  in 
itself,  and  to  have  been  wrought  out  after  a care- 
ful thinking  out  of  how  it  could  be  made  to  har- 
monise with  the  rest  of  the  capitals,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  an  individual  thought  in  itself. 
All  this  has  been  done  in  the  most  thoughtful 
manner  : each  cap  is  a new  design,  both  in  the 
upper  arcade  range  of  columns,  and  in  the  lower 
and  larger  columns  which  stand  on  the  street 
pavement.  There  are  not  a few  specialities 
which  we  could  point  out,  after  a good  deal  of 
study,  in  these  capitals  and  columns  ; and  there 
is  one  most  notable  bit  of  detail  in  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  lower  range  which  is  not  only 
curious  in  itself,  but  as  indicative  of  the 
age  in  which  such  work  was  done,  and  as 
showing  how  much  individuality  of  thought  and 
painstaking  was  expended  in  one  single  capital 
of  one  single  column,  out  of  a vast  series.  We 
refer  to  the  one  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  named 
the  eighteenth,  and  which  he  has  described  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  will  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  “ Stones  of  Venice.”  The 
singularity  in  it  is  a Latin  inscription,  or  rather 
Latin  verse,  carved  on  the  abacus  of  the  capital. 
This  abacus  is  octagonal  on  plan,  though  the 
column  on  which  the  capital  stands  is  circular. 
On  the  capital  itself  the  compositions  of  animals 
and  figures  are  descriptive  of  the  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  so  that  we  may  call  it  the  “astronomical” 
cap.  There  is, — to  give  a mere  list  of  them, — 
on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  octagon  which  we  will 
call  No.  1.  The  Creation  of  Man ; on  No.  2. 
Saturn  and  the  Water-Bearer  (Aquarius)  ; No.  3. 
Jupiter,  the  Fishes  (Pisces),  and  the  Centaur; 
No.  4.  Mars,  the  Scorpion  (Scorpio),  and  Aries ; 
No.  5.  Leo  and  the  Sun;  No.  6.  Venus,  the 
Bull  (Taurus),  and  the  Balance  (Libra)  ; No.  7. 
Mercury,  the  Twins  (Gemini),  and  the  Virgin 
(Virgo)  ; and  on  No.  8,  completing  the  octagon, 
the  Moon  and  the  Crab  (Cancer).  All  these 
little  ingenuities  to  be  thought  about  and 


cleverly  carved  on  one  capital ! Why,  there  is 
as  much  to  puzzle  over  and  think  out  as  in  all 
the  details  of  a good-sized  modern  church,  for 
having  these  quaint  ideas  in  words,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  think  a good  deal  to  work  them  out  and 
embody  them  in  actual  forms.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  a question  whether  the  rough  thinking  out 
and  working  out  of  all  this  is  not  quite  as  much 
of  a mental  and  artistic  effort  as  the  designing 
a Parthenon  capital,  with  all  its  subtlety  of 
curves  and  blending  of  them  with  straight  lines, 
or  rather  lines  which  are  meant  to  look  straight. 
And  this  is,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  but  one  single 
capital  out  of  a long  series, — a combination, 
indeed,  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  We 
might  describe  at  some  length  the  various  sculp- 
tures, eight  in  number,  which  go  to  make  up 
this  clever  capital,  but  as  there  are  a number  of 
fragments  of  it  in  the  Architectural  Museum 
collection,  it  will  bo  merely  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  them,  that  the  reader  may  refer  to 
the  work  itself ; and  for  this  other  reason,  that 
our  present  remarks  refer  more  especially  to  the 
“inscription”  or  text  on  the  abacus,  and  from 
which  the  subjects  themselves  are  taken.  This 
inscription  is  thus  written;  we  copy  literally 
both  spelling  and  contractions  : — 

DELIMO  DSADA.  DECO  STAFORMAVIT  7 EVA.* 

This  may  be  thus  put  into  modern  shape  : — De 
limo  Deus  Adam  de  costa  formavit  et  Evam.  The 
Lord  formed  Adam  of  Dust,  and  Eve  of  a rib. 
(We  take  all  these  inscriptions  from  casts 
taken  from  the  capital  itself.  They  are  letter 
by  letter  accurate.) 

On  the  next  face,  reading  from  left  to  right : — 

ET  SATVRNE.  DOMVS  EGLOCERVNTIS  7 VRNE  ; Or 
Est  Satume  clomus  Aegocerotisf  et  u men.  It  is, 
O Saturn,  the  house  of  Capricorn  and  of  the 
pitcher. 

No.  3.  INDE  IOVI  DVNA.  PISES  SIMVL  ATQ?. 
cirona  ; or,  Inde  Jovi  donant,  Pisces  simul  atque 
Chirona : Next  they  give  to  Jupiter,  together 
with  the  Fishes,  and  Chiron. 

No.  4.  E ARIES  MATIS.  7 ACVTE  SCORPIO 
partis;  or,  Es  aries  Mart  is  : et  acutce  Scorpio 
partis.  Thou  art  tho  ram  of  Mars  : and  thou 
Scorpion,  with  sharp  limb. 

No.  5.  ES  DOMV  SOLIS.  TV  QVOQJ  SIGNE 
leoni.,  or  Es  domus  Solis,  tu  quoque  signum 
Leonis.  Thou  art  the  house  of  the  Sun.  Thou 
art  also  the  sign  of  the  Lion. 

No.  6.  LIBRA  CV  TAVRO.  VENVS  .T  PVRIOR 
AYRO.  Libra  cum  Tauro,  Femts  et  purior  auro. 
The  Balance  with  the  Bull,  and  Venus  purer  than 
gold. 

No.  7.  OCCVPAT  ERIGONE.  STILBONS  GEMINUQ3 
lacone.  Occupat  Erigone,  Stilbo,  Geminique 
Lacones.  The  Virgin  comes  next,  Mercury  and 
the  twin  Laconians. 

And  No.  8,  and  the  last,  and  which  completes 
the  octagon,  lvxe  cancer  domv.  t.  pbet  iorbe 
signorvm.  Lunce  Cancer  domus,  tunc  preebet  in 
orbe  signorum.  Cancer,  the  house  of  the  Moon, 
then  showest  thyself  in  the  circle  of  the  Signs. 

Thus  in  these  curious  and  quaint  lines  did  the 
able  sculptor  of  this  capital  find  the  subject  for 
it,  and  the  rude  lettering  will  show  how  little 
seems  to  have  been  thought  of  that  precision 
and  exactitude  which  characterises  modem 
work.  Letters  are  misplaced  or  left  out,  just  as 
suited  the  bit  of  stone  in  which  they  are  incised. 
The  idea  was  everything.  , 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  find  in  the 
whole  range  of  Gothic  art  any  one  single  object 
affording  greater  proof  of  the  great  principle  of 
individuality  of  work,  which  always  characterised 
it,  and  which,  indeed,  made  it  “ Gothic.”  No  two 
things  were  alike;  each  one  had  its  workman, 
and  that  workman  was  expected  to  think  as  well 
as  to  work ; and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  Doge  s 
Palace  is  to  be  sought  for  in  this  individuality  of 
workmanship,  and  in  the  fact  of  the  workmen  of 
it  being  artists,  but  still  workmen.  In  tins  fine 
capital— but  still  but  one  out  of  so  many-the 
sculptor  seems  to  have  wished  to  embody,  as  far 
as  in  him  lay,  the  formation  of  the  planets  made 
for  the  service  of  man;  the  subjection  of  the 
fortunes  of  man  to  tho  will  of  a higher  power; 
and  as  determined  from  the  time  when  the  earth 
and  the  stars  were  made.  What  a great  lesson  for 
men  modem  is  here  ; for,  if  so  much  thought  and 
work  has  been  expended  in  the  production  of  one 

single  bit  of  what  many  would  think  insignificant 

detail,  what  are  we  to  think  when  we  know  that 
the  whole  of  a vast  palace  is  full  of  it,  full  or 
thoughtful  and  real  artistic  work,  every  part  and 


* The  mark  7 stands  for  et,  and. 

f This  word  is  a mere  transcription  of  the  Greek  word 
corresponding  to  Capricorn. 
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detail  a study  ? Compare  this  for  a moment  with 
a modern  “restoration,”  wherein  the  whole  of  the 
work,  however  carefully  done,  is  all  mechanical, 
and  foreign  to  the  heads  of  the  executive  work- 
men. How  much  is  there  yet  to  bo  done  before  the 
real  idea  of  art,  as  the  expression  of  individuality 
in  materi  al  forms  is  seen,  and  grasped,  and  realised ! 
No  amount  of  skill,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  mere 
designing,  — no  determination  of  style,  whether 
Classic,  or  Gothic,  or  any  other,  can  avail  with- 
out this  recognition  of  the  vocation  of  the  work- 
man; and  this  Venetian  palace  is  of  those  build- 
ings which  go  to  prove  this  artistic  value  of  the 
workman.  But  iu  this  little  fragment  of  anti- 
quarianism,  out  of  which  grew  so  pretty  a bit  of 
sculptured  form,  there  are  yet  one  or  two  things 
to  be  remembered  to  enable  us  thoroughly  to 
comprehend  it ; and  in  an  antiquarian  view  of 
the  matter,  it  is  of  infinite  importance  to  do  so. 
Two  things  are  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  First, 
that  each  line  is  a sort  of  rude  hexameter  keep- 
ing the  rhythm,  but  disregarding  the  rules  of 
prosody.  Secondly,  that  each  line  consists  of 
two  parts,  which  rhyme  together ; and  in  order 
to  secure  the  rhyme,  any  liberties  are  taken 
with  the  terminations  of  the  words.  Thus,  as 
we  have  said,  the  idea  was  everything : the 
rhyming  lines  satisfied  the  ear,  the  sense  being 
well  known.  We  have  ventured  to  call  this 
beautiful  capital  the  “ astronomical  cap,”  but 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  the  “ astrologi- 
cal” cap,  for  the  stars  at  one  time  dwelt  in 
*'  houses.”  Full  of  errors,  doubtless,  were  the 
men  who  thought  thus,  and  did  these  things,  and 
the  like  of  them  ; and,  as  far  off  are  we  moderns 
from  them  in  scientific  knowledge  as  astronomy 
iB  far  off  from  astrology.  But  one  thing  they 
cf  that  distant  day  most  certainly  had,  which  we 
have  not,  and  can  never  have,  as  things  now  are  ; 
and  that  was,  the  time,  and  temper,  and  work- 
ing power  to  make  practical  use  of  their  dream- 
ings,  and  to  embody  them  in  sculptured  and 
painted  forms,  and  thus  to  write  legibly  their 
world’s  history — the  history  of  things  as  they 
then  were. 


SCHOOL  PLANS  FOR  THE  LONDON 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

We  have  already  briefly  referred  to  the  de- 
signs sent  in  competition,  by  five  architects,  for 
the  schools  proposed  to  bo  built  in  Johnson- 
etreet,  Stepney. 

The  “ Instructions  to  Architects,”  as  we  un- 
■derstand,  made  the  following  provisions  : — 

1.  The  School  to  be  for  1,080,  in  threo  equal 
•departments  of  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  aud 
arranged  on  the  principle  of  class  division  (some- 
times called  the  Prussian  system). 

2.  The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Departments  to  be 
arranged  in  twelve  class-rooms,  each  accommo- 
dating sixty  children,  and  having  an  area  9 ft. 
-superficial  per  child.  A general  room  to  be 
provided  for  the  assemblage  of  the  whole  of  the 
boys  and  girls  at  one  time,  calculated  at  not  less 
than  4 ft.  superficial  per  child,  and  available  for 
one  of  the  classes.  This  room  to  bo  used  as  one 
of  the  twelve  class-rooms.  One  of  the  rooms  to 
Iiavo  a top  light,  suitable  for  a drawing-class. 

:3.  The  Infants’  Department  to  have  two 
class-rooms  for  sixty  each  of  the  youngest  and 
most  advanced,  and  a general  room  for  the 
remaining  240  children.  These  rooms  together 
to  have  not  less  space  than  8 ft.  superficial  to 
each  child. 

4.  Generally. — The  class-rooms  to  be  not  less 
than  13  ft.  high.  Provision  to  be  made  in  each 
department  for  masters’  and  mistresses’  rooms 
and  W.C.s.  Each  department  to  have  separate 
out-offices  (approached,  if  practicable,  by  covered 
ways),  lavatories,  cap  and  bonnet  rooms,  play- 
grounds, entrances,  and  stone  staircases.  The 
building  to  be  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
three  stories  high.  A care-taker’s  residence  of 
two  rooms  to  be  provided.  The  views  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  be  care- 
fully considered  in  reference  to  structural  detail 
not  herein  described. 

_ Ono  of  the  competitors,  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith,  in 
his  descriptive  particulars,  says  that  the  principle 
of  class  division  in  schools,  sometimes  called  the 
Prussian  system,  is  carried  out  in  Prussia,  at 
Berlin  for  example,  much  as  follows : — The 
children  are  entirely  taught  in  class-rooms ; the 
maximum  number  recommended  in  a room  is 
sixty,  seventy  being  considered  an  exceptional 
number.  The  class-rooms  are  oblong;  it  is 
indifferent  whether  they  be  lighted  from  the  end 
or  the  side,  but  they  must  be  lighted  from  one 
side  only,  and  the  children  must  have  their  light 
on  the  left  hand.  There  seems  no  limit  to  the 


depth  from  front  to  back  of  a block  of  seats, 
but  the  length  of  each  bench  is  so  limited  as  to 
allow  the  master  to  inspect  every  child’s  work 
from  the  end  of  the  bench.  For  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  this  inspection,  a gangway  is  pre- 
served all  round  the  block  of  children,  narrow  at 
the  back  and  at  the  side  nearest  the  windows, 
but  made  wide  enough  next  the  wall  facing  the 
windows,  to  be  convenient  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  children ; and  the  block  of  seats 
is  broken  up  into  at  least  two  masses  by  an 
additional  narrow  gangway  from  front  to 
back.  No  child,  it  is  thought,  ought  to  be 
more  than  30  ft.  from  the  easel  where  diagrams, 
Ac.,  are  shown,  and  it  is  recommended  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  seat  most  remote  from  the 
window  be  not  further  from  the  wall  than 
time  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  window  from 
the  floor.  The  master’s  desk,  on  a slightly  raised 
platform,  faces  the  block  of  children ; an  easel 
for  the  display  of  diagrams,  a book-closet,  and 
the  stove  or  fireplace,  occupy  the  space  on  either 
side  of  him. 

The  class-rooms,  it  appears,  are  ordinarily 
put  together  so  as  to  form  a compact  oblong 
block  of  buildings  several  stories  in  height,  and 
are  frequently  divided  on  plan  into  three  portions 
by  two  staircases  extending  from  front  to  rear ; 
one  of  these  is  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls. 
These  staircases,  however,  often  occupy  the  ends 
of  the  block,  and  sometimes  a corridor  connects 
them  together ; but  this  is  sometimes  omitted. 
On  an  upper  floor,  and  between  the  two  stair- 
cases, is  placed  the  Aula,  or  general  room,  cal- 
culated to  seat  about  half  the  number  of  children 
provided  for  in  the  class-rooms.  This  room 
generally  receives  some  amount  of  architectural 
decoration ; it  is  not  customary  for  it  to  be 
divided  by  movable  partitions  or  other  means 
when  not  in  use  for  collective  teaching.  Private 
rooms  for  the  teachers,  and  sometimes  one  or 
more  consultation-rooms,  complete  the  essential 
parts  of  the  building,  which  is  heated  and  ven- 
tilated on  a general  system. 

The  principle  of  a side-light  referred  to  has 
been  adopted  by  all  the  other  competitors  but 
one,  Mr.  H.  S.  Snell,  who  gives  a quotation  from 
the  reported  evidence  of  Mr.  Adolf  Sonnenschein 
before  the  Committee  of  the  School  Board  for 
London,  as  to  the  Prussian  school  system,  to 
show  why  he  has  placed  all  the  children  with 
their  backs  to  the  light : — 

“ The  class-rooms  each  contained  a platform,  on  which 
wore  placed  a black-board  and  the  teacher’s  desk  and  chair. 
All  the  children  laced  the  platform,  and  the  icindowt  of  the 
room  were  al  the  back  of  the  children,  bo  as  to  give  each  the 
benefit  of  a full  light." 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  such  a difference 
in  opinion  should  exist  on  a matter  of  fact.  For 
our  own  part,  we  see  no  reason  for  forcing 
children  here  to  stand  in  their  own  light,  even  if 
they  do  so  in  Prussia. 

As  to  the  best  size  for  the  class-rooms,  while 
Mr.  Smith  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  after  careful 
examination,  that  one  20  ft.  by  27  ft.  gives  the 
best  results,  whether  end-lighted  or  side-lighted, 
and  whether  seated  for  junior  children  at  18  in. 
per  child,  or  for  senior  ones  at  22  in.,  Mr.  Snell 
makes  them  each  26  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  Messrs. 
Harston  have  some  25  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  others 
27  ft.  by  20  ft. 

The  latter  make  the  approach  to  several  of 
their  class-rooms  from  the  central  hall,  the  other 
two  competitors  of  whom  we  have  spoken  give 
all  thoir  rooms  an  approach  independent  of  the 
central  hall. 

The  committee  should  take  evidence  on  these 
points  before  making  their  selection. 

The  other  two  designs  seem  to  us  to  have  fewer 
points  to  recommend  them  than  those  we  have 
named. 


VESUVIUS. 

Eighteen  hundred  years  and  more  have  passed 
since  Vesuvius  vomited  its  ashes,  mingled  with 
rain,  on  the  beautiful  city  of  Pompeii,  and  buried 
it  with  its  accumulation  of  treasures  of  art  from 
the  sight  of  man,  till  the  present  century.  And 
now  again  has  the  Mount,  that  still  stands  like  a 
threatening  avenger,  made  its  voice  heard  from 
the  depths  and  sent  forth  its  pent-up  fires, 
threatening  the  very  capital  of  the  South  itself 
with  destruction.  Science,  in  the  shape  of  its 
sismograph,  gave  no  warning;  the  oldest  and 
most  intelligent  of  guides — men  born  and  bred 
up  on  the  lava-clad  slopes — knew  nought  of  the 
approaching  awful  danger. 

The  afternoon  of  the  23rd  ult.  began  the 
wonderful  spectacle,  without  warning  of  any 
kind.  Signor  Palmieri,  stationed  at  the  Observa- 
tory, perceived  no  motion  of  the  sismograph, — an 


instrument  so  delicate  that  the  slightest  volcanic 
motion  at  other  times  could  be  marked  by  it. 
By  eight  o’clock  of  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
the  mountain  had  opened  orifices  here  and  there 
on  all  sides,  sending  down  rivers  of  lava,  thrust- 
ing out  tongues  of  fire  long  and  broad,  appear- 
ing here  and  disappearing  there,  like  some 
gigantic  process  of  illumination  of  a vast  amphi. 
theatre. 

The  sea,  just  slightly  rippled,  reflected  the 
pallid  light  of  the  moon  and  the  kindled  streams 
of  lava.  As  the  cones  of  lava  were  lighted  up, 
the  volcano  seemed  alive,  and  threatened  terrible 
consequences.  All  the  night  the  affrighted 
inhabitants  of  Torre  del  Greco  (built  on  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum)  watched  on  the  house- 
tops, with  anxious  eyes,  the  spot  whence  issued 
a new  menace  of  destruction  of  their  town. 
Theirs  was  not  the  gaze  of  curiosity,  but  of  deep, 
anxious,  fearful  presentiment.  The  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  volcano  appeared  calmer,  but  in 
the  afternoon  broke  out  with  increased  vigour. 
Thousands  rushed  to  the  shores  of  the  bay  to  see 
the  sublime  spectacle.  Caravans  of  the  curious, 
of  both  sexes,  started  to  Resina,  “ to  begin  the 
weary  ascent”  of  the  mountain,  defying  all 
danger,  forgetting  what  destruction  Vesuvius 
had  wrought  of  old.  And  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  eight  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  with 
horrifying  sounds,  it  broke  its  hard  crust,  and 
under  the  feet  of  those  most  advanced  on  their 
perilous  ascent  opened  up  a deep  gulf,  and  on 
their  heads  poured  torrents  of  lava,  while  above 
hung  a deep  roof  of  the  blackest  smoke.  The 
sufferings  of  those  engulfed  in  the  open  chasm 
may  have  been  less  than  of  those  spared  [for 
some  short  time  in  the  many  hospitals  open  to 
receive  the  sufferers. 

From  that  time  the  eruption  acquired  fresh 
vigour.  A hollow,  incessant  rumbling,  accom- 
panied  by  a certain  trembling  of  the  ground, 
aud  becoming  duller  and  more  monotonous  at 
Naples,  and  in  the  villages  around  Vesuvius,  an 
earthquaking  movement  continued.  The  showers 
of  lava  flowing  in  so  many  different  directions 
drove  off  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  farms. 

This  eruption  is  not  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  from  the  volcano,  but  the  severest  in 
the  memory  of  man. 

By  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  mountain  pre- 
sented the  form  of  a funeral  car, — the  flame 
bursting  out  of  the  cone,  forming  the  top,  the 
tongues  of  flame  at  the  base,  the  lamps  around, 
while  over  the  whole  rested,  like  a baldachino, 
the  dense  white  cloud, — the  sea  coloured  red  as 
far  as  Prosilipo.  At  dawn  of  the  27th  it  be- 
came less,  the  deafening  roaring,  the  terrifying 
sounds,  added  to  the  fiery  tongues  that  issued 
from  the  mountain,  and  the  smoke  and  fog,  had 
formed  a dense  white  mantle  that  enveloped  the 
mountain,  touching  the  sky  and  sea  with  its 
edges.  The  height  to  which  the  stones  were 
projected  during  4he  eruption  was  calculated  at 
half  a mile — the  summit  of  the  dense  canopy  of 
smoke  a mile ; while  down  the  sides  of  the 
mount  rose,  at  different  points,  the  fires  from 
the  newly-opened  craters,  fourteen  in  number, 
each  having  its  canopy  of  dense  smoke.  Amid 
all  these  horrors,  the  Observatory,  with  its  brave 
professor  Palmieri,  remained  untouched;  but, 
standing,  as  it  does,  somewhat  elevated,  it  was 
surrounded  with  the  newly-flowing  lava.  Towards 
the  night  of  the  27th,  the  horrors  partly  ceased; 
Vesuvius  was  hidden  partly  from  sight;  [slight 
detonations  were  still  heard,  flames  from  the  cone 
seen,  but  the  dense  mantle  was  not  yet  raised. 
The  sight  had  lost  its  grandeur,  but  fear  had  not 
been  dispelled.  Three  nights  and  days  of  terror 
had  been  passed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages ; fourteen  batteries  had  been 
opened  on  the  defenceless  trenches  of  Torre  del 
Greco,  San  Sebastiano,  Ponticelli,  Torre  Annun- 
ziata,  Castellamare,  Naples,  fulminating  the  fiery 
lava  at  them,  and  threatening  to  reach  them 
with  certain  destruction. 

The  villages  that  certainly  have  been  struck 
with  the  volcanic  scourge  are  San  Sebastiano, 
with  its  1,982  inhabitants,  and  Massa  di  Somma, 
with  1,736.  These  have  not  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed,— about  five  or  six  houses  still  stand  in 
the  former,  and  the  campanile  of  the  church, 
though  much  shaken,  still  stands.  In  Massa  di 
Somma  all  the  buildings  are  not  destroyed. 
The  lava  that  struck  San  Sebastiano  was  divided 
into  two  currents.  Ponticelli  and  Pollina  were 
the  most  severely  menaced,  Portici  and  San 
Giorgio  came  under  the  third  stream  of  lava ; 
Resina  and  Torre  del  Greco  under  the  fourth ; the 
other  places  near,  the  fifth  and  sixth.  Before 
reaching  these  parellels  the  enemy  was  Bilenced. 
The  emigration  of  the  fugitives  produced  a scene 
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never  to  be  forgotten.  And  how  often  have  the 
people  been  driven  by  the  volcano  from  these 
spots,  and  again  returned  to  take  up  their 
abode  on  the  very  site  of  their  destroyed  habi- 
tations, with  a dogged,  perverse  courage  of 
perseverance 

From  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  the 
national  guard,  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  all 
offered  succour  to  the  houseless. 

The  number  of  victims  cannot  as  yet  be 
correctly  stated.  Above  2,000  houseless  are 
lodged  in  the  hospitals  and  convents  of  the  city. 

With  very  few  exceptions  all  those  who  were 
overtaken  by  the  lava,  have  died  from  their 
wounds.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  Vesuvius  is 
hidden.  No  one  can  vouch  for  its  tranquillity. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take  a brief 
retrospect  of  the  history  of  this  volcano.  Of  its 
pristine  eruptions  few  traces  remain.  In 
63  A.D.,  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Stabia,  were 
visited  by  a violent  earthquake,  which  partly 
destroyed  them.  Ten  years  after  these  cities 
had  been  restored.  The  fatal  volcanic  explo- 
sion that  destroyed  these  three  gems  of  southern 
Italy  occurred  in  79.  Subsequently,  in  A.D. 
203,  471,  512,  685,  983,  993,  1030,  1049,  hap- 
pened the  eight  great  eruptions,  threatening 
all  the  inhabited  parts  around,  and  ruining 
many  villages,  as  in  modern  times.  New  cities 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  as  now.  Torre  del 
Greco  has  been  destroyed  eleven  times,  and 
eleven  times  has  been  rebuilt. 

In  1631,  after  being  silent  for  130  years, 
Vesuvius  broke  out  in  flames,  and  overran  with 
its  lava  five-sixths  of  the  territory  adjoining  it. 
New  towns  arose  on  the  lava.  In  1794  an 
immense  torrent  of  lava  reached  the  sea. 
Another  disastrous  eruption  happened  in  1860. 
In  all  these  latter  disturbances  Torre  del  Greco 
has  suffered. 

In  referring  to  the  description  given  by  Pliny 
the  younger  of  the  eruption,  during  which  his 
uncle  Pliny  the  elder  lost  his  life,  the  similarity 
of  the  attendant  phenomena  is  very  striking,  and 
one  might  be  reading  an  article  from  a journal 
of  the  25th  of  last  month;  the  “ashes  mixed 
with  water”  and  the  suffocating  atmosphere 
(the  cause  of  Pliny’s  death)  were  the  same  in 
both.  Naples,  now  as  then,  is  black  with  fine 
ashes  like  soot. 

The  terrific  visitation  occupies  all  minds.  The 
bustling,  progressive  city  for  the  time  has  for- 
gotten its  plans  of  aggrandisement, — and  it  has 
many  in  view.  A brisk  lucrative  trade  is  about 
being  organised  with  Japan — principally  for  the 
introduction  of  silkworms  from  the  latter. 
Japanese  wares  are  to  be  brought  in,  in  plenty. 
Manufactured  silk  is  to  be  exported.  A free  trade 
is  to  be  opened  between  the  two  countries.  Of 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  South  of  Italy 
we  will  write  another  time.  That  a great  move- 
ment has  commenced  is  undoubted,  but  the 
trammels  of  old  use  and  prejudices  have  to  be 
removed  before  it  can  flow  apace. 


IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  KENSINGTON. 


to  avoid  this  turn,  and  to  save  the  demolition  of 
eight  or  ten  forecourts,  shops,  and  houses,  there 
is  but  one  course,  and  that  is  to  take  a new  line 
which  would  lead  straight  to  the  end  of  Palace 
Garden-terrace,  at  the  site  of  the  iron  church ; 
but  to  accomplish  this  the  old  vicarage  must  be 
removed.  The  intervening  space  is  church  land, 
the  glebe  extending  to  five  acres,  meadows,  gar- 
den, and  site  of  vicarage  and  offices,  together 
with  the  iron  church  included.  A road  in  this 
direction,  through  Palace  Garden-terrace  and  the 
Mall,  would  make  a straight  line  to  Notting-hill ; 
and  the  glebe  grounds  sloping  southwards,  and 
looking  towards  Kensington-gardens,  and  close 
to  Kensington  Palace-gardens,  would  offer  an 
invaluable  site  for  houses  of  a superior  class ; 
besides  that  ample  space  could  be  reserved  for  a 
new  and  commodious  vicarage,  with  offices  and 
grounds. 

A new  road  through  the  vicarage  garden 
would  be  in  length  barely  130  yards,  and  along 
either  side  might  be  erected  terraces,  which 
would  amply  compensate  for  the  expropriation 
of  about  one  acre  of  land.  On  the  east  side, 
again,  there  is  a frontage  of  150  yards  facing 
the  Palace  Garden-road,  the  Palace  and  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  the  choicest  site  in  the  Royal 
precincts  for  first-rate  mansions.  These  would 
produce  a large  income,  and  leave  enough  to 
spare  for  a better  vicarage,  offices,  and  garden, 
in  a vastly  better  position  than  the  present 
antiquated  house. 

On  the  Bayswater  line,  the  finest  ranges  of 
houses  are  built  on  church  lands,  and  there  is 
no  reason  wherefore  church  lands  in  Kensington 
should  not  yield  their  full  increased  value,  more 
especially  when  a great  and  pressing  public 
requirement  calls  aloud  for  a line  of  intercourse 
from  which  a large  community  is  debarred. 

As  there  is  great  solicitude  amongst  the 
inhabitants  and  local  authorities  about  the 
widening  of  Church-street,  and  it  is  under 
arrangement  to  give  out  a portion  of  the  Church- 
yard to  the  main  thoroughfare,  the  present  is 
the  moment  for  considering  the  aptitude  of  the 
new  and  direct  line  of  thoroughfare  recom-  , 
mended  as  above;  which,  in  addition  to  the 
advantages  it  must  confer  on  a large  and  grow- 
ing business  town,  would  also  open  out  a better 
line  of  access  to  the  improved  neighbourhood  of 
Campden-hill. 

Thirty  years  back  the  vicarage  glebe  nestled 
amongst  these  groves ; the  thrush  and  pliilomel 
warbled  their  delights  of  blooming  shrubs  and 
meads  bedecked  in  cowslips : now  the  scene  is 
changed,  for  stately  mansions,  barracks,  and 
rude  brick  walls  surround  it ; therefore,  although 
the  palace-gardens  and  forest  trees  are  still  in 
view,  it  no  longer  possesses  the  amenities  of  a 
sylvan  retreat ; and  so  the  vicarial  incumbent,  if 
suited  with  a better  manse  and  offices,  need  not 
lament,  in  tender  pastoral  measure,  “ dulcia 
linquimus  arva ; ” seeing  that  the  exchange 
would  make  him  the  possessor  of  a better  placed 
and  more  modern  abode,  together  with  the  addi- 
tion of  another  5001.  a-year  to  his  stipend. 

Quondam. 


agreed  to  memorialise  the  Board  of  Works  on 
the  subject,  and  also  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  against  this 
portion  of  the  Bill. 


Advancing  with  the  times,  this  most  import- 
ant suburb  is  increasing  in  buildings  and  popu- 
lation, and  sites  and  plots  have  risen  in  value 
fourfold  within  twenty  years.  The  widened 
thoroughfare  and  new  church  add  a stimulus  to 
progress,  and,  as  at  the  Bayswater  side  of  the 
Park  and  Gardens,  it  bids  fair  to  reach  the  out- 
lying railway  boundary  of  Shepherd’s  Bush. 
There  is,  however,  a great  default  in  the  want  of 
a transverse  fine  of  open  road  between  these  two 
most  important  western  lines  of  road,  the  only 
one  being  the  narrow  crooked  way  leading  from 
the  church  to  Silver-street,  Notting-hill. 

On  the  13th  ult.  allusion  was  made  in  the 
Builder  to  improvements  in  the  line  of  Church- 
lane,  the  driftway  whereof  is  in  parts  only  15  ft. 
in  width ; but  on  further  consideration  and  in- 
spection, a much  more  effective  and  direct,  as 
well  as  a more  level  route,  can  be  recommended 
to  the  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  authorities, 
if  upon  due  consideration  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  concession  to  the  public  of  a material 
easement,  that  would  requite  all  parties,  and 
tend  to  the  prosperity  and  embellishment  of  the 
town. 

On  looking  up  Church-lane  from  the  High- 
street  it  is  direct,  save  that  the  churchyard 
curves  out  upon  the  roadway  some  20  ft.,  and  at 
a distance  of  about  280  yards,  the  vicarage 
crosses  the  line  at  a right  angle,  facing  down  to 
the  church.  From  this  point  the  street  runs 
westward,  at  an  angle  of  35  or  40  degrees,  cur- 
veting again  to  the  line  of  Silver-street.  Now, 


PROPOSED  CLOSING  OF  RED  LION 
STREET. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  Clerkenwell 
vestry  have  been  thrown  into  a state  of  con- 
siderable trepidation,  on  suddenly  discovering 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  their 
Bill  now  before  Parliament,  propose  to  close  up 
one  end  of  Red  Lion-street,  their  reason  being 
that  the  level  of  the  proposed  new  thoroughfare 
will  be  much  lower  than  the  gradient  of  Red 
Lion-street,  and  that  for  this  new  street  a fine 
frontage  is  required.  It  appears  that  the  clerk 
to  the  Clerkenwell  vestry  admits  that,  although 
the  plans  of  the  proposed  street  improvements 
had  lain  in  the  vestry  since  the  month  of 
November  last,  he  never  observed  that  it  was 
proposed  to  close  up  the  one  end  of  Red  Lion 
street  until  within  the  last  few  days.  The  dis- 
covery places  the  vestry  in  a peculiar  position, 
for  they  have  already  petitioned  in  favour  of 
the  Improvement  Bill ; but  notwithstanding 
such  petition  they  have  now  resolved  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  alleging  that  the  closing  of  the  street 
would  materially  reduce  the  value  of  property 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  cause  great  incon- 
venience to  the  public.  They  further  urge  that 
Red  Lion-street  is  the  main  communication 
between  James-street  and  John-street,  and  that 
if  they  were  to  be  blocked  up  in  the  manner 
proposed  it  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the 
traffic  of  Clerkenwell.  So  important  a thorough- 
fare ought  not  to  be  closed.  The  vestry  have 


THE  STORY  OF  A COMPETITION. 


Ax  architect  sits  in  his  office  alone  : 

’Tis  night  j work  is  over,  the  drawings  are  done  : — 
Ground  plan,  elevations,  and  sections  are  there. 


3 finish'd  the 


Ink'd  in,* neatly  tinted,  and  figured  with  care  ; 

And  a block  plan  completed  with  infinite  pains, — 
Crimson  lake  for  the  levels,  and  indigo  drains  ; 

And  a charming  perspective,  to  show  the  good  p 
How  the  building  will  look  when  they’v-  ‘:";° 
steeple — 

That  is,  if  the  public  don't  strongly  object 
To  pull  down  half  a street  to  produce  the  effect 
In  the  foreground, — to  add  to  the  charm  of  the  scene,— 
Are— a curate,  a dog,  and  a lady  in  green. 

In  short,  the  best  judges  would  soon  be  agreed 
They’re  a very  superb  set  of  drawings  indeed. 

He  scans  them  with  pride— not  unmix’d  with  dismay. 
At  tho  time  and  the  money  they’ve  fritter'd  away,— 
For,  in  truth,  he  had  something  far  better  to  do. 

His  clients  were  waiting  and  clamorous  too  ; 

But  a church-competition  demanded  his  skill, 

So  he  left  all  the  rest  of  his  work  to  stand  still. 

’Twas  the  old  tale,— nine  architects  handsomely  ask  a 
To  allow  all  their  pockets  and  brains  to  be  task’d, 

That  a “ local  committee"  might  meet  and  select 
One  design,  and  the  rest  unrequited  reject. 

So  he  couldn’t  but  feel,  as  he  counted  the  cost. 

Odds  were  heavy  his  money  and  labour  were  lost  ; 

But  it's  done,  and  too  late  to  indulge  now  in  sorrow. 
For  the  plans  must  bo  sent  in  by  midday  to-morrow. 
And  then  for  a month  or  six  weeks  he  must  wait. 

Till  they  write  (most  politely)  to  tell  him  his  fate. 


The  day  has  arrived,  the  committee  have  met 
To  look  at  the  plans  and  decide  on  a set 
Which  their  wisdom  united  pronounces  the  best. 

And  without  more  ado  to  return  all  the  rest. 

You’ll  imagine  perhaps  that  of  those  who  take  part 
In  the  judgment  some  few  have  a knowledge  of  art. 
No  such  thing ; but  the’best  for  theirportraits  shall  sit 


if  for  such  a selection  they're 
First,  the  vicar ; a good  man,  but  young— fresh  front 


college — 

With  plenty  of  zeal,  but  a small  stock  of  knowledge. 
Next  to  him  comes  the  senior  churchwarden,  a grocer  r 
He  advocates  “ comfort  without  any  show,  sir  ! 

Then  a butcher,  who  having  new-fronted  his  stall. 

Goes  hnrd  in  for  what  he  calls  “ taste,"  first  of  all. 

Next  a chemist— who  gravely  expresses  a hope 

That  “ whatever  they  do  they'll  steer  clear  of  the  pope. 

He’s  been  told”— here  the  vicar  turns  red— and  “ feels 


That  remarks  such  as  this  will  be  deem'd  premature.” 
"Hear,  hear!”  and  a cough  from  our  friend  Mr. 
Boodle, 

Who,  though  we  all  know  he's  a terrible  noodle, 
Contrives  on  all  sorts  of  committees  to  sit. 

But  ne’er  speaks— so  that  doesn't  matter  a bit. 

Then — a rich  undertaker — whose  dictum  has  weight 
(His  knowledge  of  churches  they  say  must  be  great). 

A former  churchwarden — as  deaf  as  a post,— ■ 

He’s  ne’er  miss’d  a meeting,  and  that  is  his  boast ; 
When  a point’s  raised  and  settled,  discuss’d  through 
and  through, 

He  starts  it  soon  after  as  something  quite  new. 

Last,  the  doctor  ; he  has  a young  nephew  who,  men 
Of  discernment  say,  one  day  will  emulate  Wren ; 

“ A pupil  of  Scott,  sir  ! a clever  young  man! 

We  really  should  ask  him  to  give  us  a plan. 

So  the  nephew  comes  in,  and  he  thinks  it  a pity 
If  his  uncle  can’t  manage  to  square  the  committee; 

He  works  at  his  drawings,  and,  under  advice, 

Takes  “ Nil”  for  his  motto— it’s  modest  and  nice— 

For  the  plans  (if  it  answer’d  ’twould  really  be  line) 

Are  anonymous,  mark’d  with  a motto  or  sign, 

And  the  names,  each  in  separate  envelopes  seal  d 
Till  the  final  decision,  remain  unreveal’d. 


Till  the  final  decision,  remain  unrevei 
Well!  it’s  clear  that  with  such  a committee  of  taste. 


To  spend  time  in  looking  at  plans  would  be  waste  ; 

) the  doctor  gets  up,  and  with  much  tact  and  skill  _ 


OO  IUC  UUtlUl  gcio  ......  ... 

Moves  at  once  they  select  the  design  mark  d witts 


He  points  out  its  merits,  pooh-poohs  all  the  rest. 

And  really  persuades  them  that  “ Nil  s”  is  tho  best. 
The  good  vicar  winces,  yet  feels  he’s  but  one. 

And  against  odds  like  this  there  is  nought  to  be  done; 
So  he  too  gives  in  with  the  best  grace  he  can, 

And  they  end  by  all  voting  for  “ Nil  ” to  a man. 


Now,  whether  the  embryo  rival  of  Wren 
Carried  out  his  first  plan— and  if  so  how,  and  when,— 
Or  whether  they  found  when  they  wish’d  to  proceed. 
The  cost  twice  as  high  as  the  figure  agreed. 

And  so  let  him  make  them  a second  design, 

Just  about  half  the  size  and  not  nearly  so  fine  ; 

Or  whether  they  gave  up  the  church  altogether. 

And  return'd  the  subscriptions  collected,— or  whether 
The  gentleman’s  living,  or  dying,  or  dead, 

This  history  tells  not,— but  if  what  s been  said 


Shows  the  exquisite  folly  of  young  men  competing 
In  cases  like  this  with  the 


notion  of  meeting 

Fair  play,  or  of  coming  out  first  from  the  ruck. 
Except  by  some  dodging,  or  else  by  good  luck  : 

If  it  make  one  committee-man  modestly  own 
That  he  can’t  by  tho  mere  light  of  nature  alone 
Know  what  architects  (less  gifted  men,  it  appears) 

Only  learn  by  the  study  and  practice  of  years;  i 

If,  in  short,  it  shows  reason  why  sometimes  we  may 

Object  to  competing  in  this  kind  of  way,  _ . 

Then  the  point  of  this  commonplaco  story  is  plain,. 
Nor  has  it  been  told  altogether  in  vain. 


Engineering  : Glasgow  University. — Mrs. 

Elder,  of  Claremont-terrace,  has  set  aside  a sum 
of  5 0001.  as  a supplemental  endowment  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Chair  of  Civil  Engineering  here, 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Elder,  the 
well-known  engineer. 


May  11,  1872.] 
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THE  MEYRICK  COLLECTION  OE 
ARMOUR. 

This  fine  collection  of  armour,  together  with 
a number  of  valuable  ivories  and  some  in- 
valuable miniatures,  as  exhibited  at  South  Ken- 
sington, was  offered  to  the  Government  for 
50,0001.,  and  might  have  been  had,  we  believe, 
for  45,0001.  Unwisely,  however,  the  offer  was 
not  accepted,  and  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
national  collection  of  arms  and  armour  a really 
fine  one  at  comparatively  small  cost  has  been 
lost.  If  an  ordinary  observer  were  to  visit  the 
Meyrick  collection  in  the  Grosvenor- street 
Gallery,  where  it  now  stands,  he  would  suppose 
that  he  saw  there  all  that  he  had  before  seen  at 
South  Kensington,  and  would  surely  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  owner  had  received  no  less  a 
sum  than  30,0001.  for  a portion  of  it,  which  is 
hardly  missed.  If  we  understand  rightly,  the 
specimens  have  been  bought  chiefly  for  French 
collectors.  Our  Government  is  not  well  advised 
in  such  matters  as  this. 


THREATENED  DESTRUCTION  AT  TENBY 
The  remains  of  the  fortifications  at  Tenby  are 
an  interesting  feature,  and  should  be  carefully 
preserved  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  if  for 
no  higher  reason  than  desire  to  maintain  its  at- 
tractiveness. Nevertheless,  the  best  part  of  these, 
namely  the  fine  arched  gateway,  is  threatened 
with  immediate  destruction,  on  the  ground  that 
it  obstructs  the  traffic.  We  beg  the  town  council 
to  look  carefully  into  the  matter,  and  to  think 
well  over  it  before  they  take  this  step.  These 
tangible  records  of  the  town’s  history,  landmarks 
of  history,  should  not  be  carelessly  dealt  with. 


PARIS. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Porte- St. -Martin  is  to  be 
rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale  and  as  a model 
theatre.  The  question  of  compensation  for 
-damage  done  during  the  riots  has  caused  delay, 
but  the  drawings  are  now  all  ready,  and  if 
nothing  unforeseen  occur,  the  new  theatre  will  be 
ready,  it  is  said,  by  the  1st  of  November. 

The  amount  of  building  going  on  in  Paris 
is  extraordinary.  A correspondent  now  there 
writes, — Great  as  my  amazement  was  to  see  the 
terrible  destruction  of  this  beautiful  city 
wrought  by  the  Communists,  it  has  been  ex- 
deeded  by  astonishment  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Parisians  have  rebuilt  long  rows  of 
•tall,  handsome  houses,  to  fill  up  the  cruel  gaps. 
The  erections  going  on  everywhere  are  mar- 
vellous. This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the 
public  buildings.  They  still  remain  masses  of 
ruin,  and  such  strange  ruins  too, — much  more 
as  if  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  than  burnt ; 
but  this,  of  course,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
Of  petroleum  being  used,  which  caused  explo- 
sions rather  than  fire.  In  only  small  patches  is 
there  any  mark  of  smoke  or  burning. 


THE  STRASBURG  CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 

The  first  three  premiums  offered  for  the  b 
•design  for  the  Temple-Neuf  in  Strasburg  hi 
been  carried  off  by  the  pupils  of  one  archite 
Questel,  of  Paris,  viz. : — First  premiu 
Messrs.  Bernard,  Motte,  & Tournadej  seco- 
M.  Beau ; and  third,  Messrs.  Farge  & Santi 
! The  fourth  was  awarded  to  M.  Salomon,  arc 
tect,  Strasburg ; and  the  fifth  to  M.  Reeder 
I Parjs-  The  premiums  offered  wi 

.Jr"’  aucl  no  promise  being  given  tl 
I either  of  the  rewarded  competitors  would 
i employed  to  carry  out  his  design. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Hull.  It  was  recently  resolved  that  at  a 
special  meeting  the  Board  should  proceed  to  the 
I election  of  a surveyor,  at  a salary  of  200J.  per 
i annum,  whose  duties  should  be  to  survey  and 
) measure  school  sites,  prepare  plans  for  the 
I erection  of  schools,  superintend  the  erection  and 
1 fittings  of  schools,  &c. 

, Huddersfield. — At  the  usual  fortnightly  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Huddersfield  School 
: Board,  the  minutes  of  a special  meeting  of  the 
! Board,  held  on  the  27th  of  April,  with  a view  of 
selecting  designs  for  School  Board  schools,  were 
j £ea<h  The  minutes  stated  that  it  was  resolved 
‘that,  as  none  of  the  plans  approved  by  the 


Board  in  committee  can,  as  the  Board  are 
advised,  be  executed  for  a sum  of  about  2,500 1., 
the  Board  feel  that  they  cannot  proceed  to  allot 
either  of  the  prizes  offered  ; but  that  the  Board 
selected  ‘ Lucidus  Ordo  ’ as  an  architect  for  one 
of  the  schools  proposed  to  be  erected.”  It  was 
also  resolved  that  the  Finance  Committee  take 
the  whole  matter  into  their  consideration,  and 
communicate  with  “ Lucidus  Ordo”  (Mr.  C. 
Fowler,  Leeds),  requesting  him  to  furnish  the 
Board  with  a new  design  for  a school  to  accom- 
modate 800  children ; and  that,  after  the  design 
had  been  received,  the  committee  be  empowered 
to  instruct  some  competent  person  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  the  building  on  the  new  plan,  and 
then  report  the  whole  matter  to  the  Board.  The 
minutes  were  confirmed. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Birmingham. — A conference  of  the  master 
builders  and  operative  bricklayers  and  stone- 
masons of  Birmingham  has  taken  place  in  the 
room  of  the  Builders’  Association.  At  the  end 
of  last  year  the  plasterers,  carpenters,  and 
labourers  gave  notice  for  a reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour  and  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  which  was  referred  to  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle 
as  arbitrator,  who  gave  a decision  in  favour  of 
the  men.  As  the  bricklayers  and  stonemasons 
did  not  give  the  necessary  notice  at  the  proper 
time,  they  were  bound  to  adhere  to  the  existing 
terms  for  the  present  year.  The  masters,  how- 
ever, offered  to  advance  the  wages  of  the  men 
one  halfpenny  per  hour,  making  7 id.,  and  reduce 
the  hours  to  54  per  week.  The  stonemasons 
accepted  the  offer  made  by  the  masters ; and 
the  bricklayers,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  advance  they  required  (7£d.),  agreed  to 
accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  masters,  at  the 
same  time  stating  that  they  should  give  notice  at 
the  end  of  the  year  for  a further  advance. 

Leeds. — It  was  anticipated  last  week  that  the 
bricklayers  of  Leeds  would  turn  out,  the  dispute 
between  them  and  the  masters  turning  upon  the 
question  of  a further  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay 
of  id.  per  hour,  which  the  men  demand  and  the 
masters  refuse  to  give.  Six  months  ago,  when 
the  rate  of  pay  was  6£d.  per  hour,  the  opera- 
tives made  a demand  of  Id.  advance,  the  em- 
ployers conceded  id.,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  men,  they,  however,  giving  notice  at  the  same 
time  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  they  would 
demand  the  other  id.  At  the  same  time  they 
submitted  a code  of  rules.  In  view  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  expiry  of  the  notice,  and  in 
order  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  an  amicable 
settlement,  a conference  was  held  between  depu- 
tations of  the  masters  and  men,  and  the  result 
of  the  interview  was  an  arrangement  with 
regard  to  the  rules,  but  no  settlement  could  be 
arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  further  advance 
demanded.  The  masters  offered  to  give  id., 
making  the  rate  of  payment  7id.  per  hour ; but 
the  men  stating  that  they  had  no  authority  to 
accept  less  than  the  halfpenny,  the  conference 
terminated.  A meeting  of  employers,  which 
was  well  attended,  has  since  been  held,  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  report  of  the 
deputation  with  regard  to  their  interview 
with  the  men.  After  hearing  this  report, 
the  meeting  passed  the  following  resolution 
unanimously : — “ That  the  offer  made  by  the 
deputation  on  behalf  of  the  masters  of  7id.  per 
hour  to  the  operative  bricklayers  be  withdrawn.” 
During,  the  meeting  a communication  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Brickmakers’  Association,  who 
were  also  holding  a meeting  at  the  Nag’s  Head, 
enclosing  a resolution  as  follows : — “ That  the 
members  of  this  association  (brickmakers) 
pledge  themselves  not  to  supply  any  bricks  to 
master  builders  or  bricklayers  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Builders’  Association  during  any 
dispute  or  strike  that  may  arise  between  the 
master  bricklayers  and  their  men.”  Thereupon 
the  meeting  of  master  bricklayers  resolved, — 
“ That  this  meeting  presents  its  best  thanks  to 
the  Brickmakers’  Association,  and  that  a list  of 
the  members  of  this  association  be  forwarded  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Brickmakers’  Association.” 
Several  gentlemen  not  before  connected  with  the 
association  attended  the  meeting  and  enrolled 
themselves  as  members,  expressing  their  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  the  association. 

York. — Nearly  three  months  ago  the  building 
trades  of  York  struck  for  advance  of  wages  and 
diminution  of  hours  of  labour,  but  after  remain- 
ing out  for  several  weeks,  the  masons  and  brick- 
layers went  in  at  the  concession  offered  by  the 
masters.  The  carpenters,  however,  still  remain 


out  on  strike,  their  demands  being  fifty-three 
hours  per  week,  and  6fd.  per  hour ; while  the 
employers  offer  fifty -three  hours  per  week,  and 
6|d.  per  horn-.  There  appears  to  bo  little 
prospect  of  settlement ; for,  whilst  the  masters 
are  advertising  for  hands  from  distant  places, 
the  men  are  taking  the  same  course,  and 
cautioning  caqmnters  not  to  visit  the  city. 

Edinburgh. — A meeting  of  the  master  builders 
of  Edinburgh  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  following  circular,  which  had 
been  received  from  the  operative  masons  in  the 
city  : — “ We  are  directed  by  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Lodges  of  the  United 
Operative  Masons’  Association  of  Scotland  to 
inform  you  that,  after  much  consideration,  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following 
bye-laws  should  be  introduced, — 1st.  Wages  to 
be  paid  weekly,  and  on  the  job,  before  dropping 
time  on  pay-days.  2nd.  That  sufficient  shed 
accommodation  be  provided  for  both  hewers  and 
builders  in  wet  weather,  and  proper  plates  kept 
hot  for  heating  tea  and  coffee  at  the  meal  hours. 
In  the  event  of  this  circular  not  being  returned, 
duly  signed  by  you,  before  Friday,  May  3rd, 
1872,  we  wall  consider  you  not  favourable  to  the 
foregoing  proposed  bye-laws. — By  order,  William 
Armstrong,  chairman ; Thomas  Walker,  secre- 
tary.” Mr.  James  Steele,  builder,  occupied  the 
chair  ; and  after  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  master  builders  should  meet  the 
demands  of  the  operatives  as  embodied  in  their 
circular,  “ so  far  as  they  possibly  could,  and  in 
the  most  liberal  spirit,  although  they  considered 
some  of  the  demands  unreasonable.” 

Dumfries. — The  whole  of  the  journeymen 
masons  in  Dumfries  not  previously  on  strike 
have  now  struck  work.  There  were  meetings  of 
masters  and  men,  in  order  to  come  to  an  agree, 
mont  as  to  the  matters  in  dispute,  which  are  the 
employing  of  slaters  to  point  walls  and  the  nine- 
hours  limit.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  men 
wanted  the  alteration  to  commence  on  the  1st  of 
May,  without  any  advance  of  wages.  The 
masters  were  willing  to  grant  the  change  on  the 
1st  of  August,  and  give  £d.  per  hour  advance. 
A deputation  of  the  men  waited  on  the  masters’ 
meeting,  and  intimated  that  they  accepted  these 
terms,  provided  the  masters  would  agree  hence- 
forth not  to  employ  slaters  in  pointing.  The 
masters  declined  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
and  the  men  resolved  to  strike,  and  to  withdraw 
the  proposal  to  accept  the  nine  hours  on  the  1st 
of  August. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 

A paper  on  this  subject  was  recently  read  by 
Mr.  Robert  Young,  C.E.,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society, 
Belfast.  In  the  course  of  it  Mr.  Young  said, — 

A nation’s  life  may  be  said  to  be  recorded  in 
its  monuments, — using  the  word  in  the  widest 
sense,  to  include  everything  bearing  the  impress 
of  man’s  hand  and  brain.  The  earthworks  of 
our  own  island,  which  are  variously  known  as 
duns,  raths,  lises,  forts,  or  moats ; the  cromlechs, 
menhirs,  and  rude  stone  circles  of  the  earliest 
times ; the  round  towers,  sculptured  crosses, 
anchorite  cells,  and  churches  and  castles,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  would  all  be 
included  in  this  category  as  historical  monu- 
ments. Without  going  the  length  of  saying  that 
the  destruction  of  any  one  of  the  thousands  of 
monuments  thus  referred  to  would  be  a serious 
national  loss,  it  would  be  a perfectly  correct 
statement  as  applied  to  the  destruction  of  a 
number  of  the  same  class,  as  of  the  round  towers, 
or  the  earliest  churches,  or  stone-roofed  cells,  or, 
again,  as  applied  to  the  case  of  a monument 
which  is  unique  or  very  rare,  as  our  Giant’s  Ring 
at  Drumbo,  or  the  great  raths  at  Downpatrick 
and  Moylena,  near  Antrim,  both  of  which  are 
intimately  associated  with  early  Irish  records  of 
the  greatest  interest. 

To  take  an  illustration  from  what  has  occurred 
in  our  own  neighbourhood  within  the  last  gene- 
ration. The  destruction  of  Trummery  Round 
Tower  was  a national  loss,  as  from  the  drawings 
which  represent  its  aspect  some  thirty  years 
ago,  it  seems  to  have  been  of  quite  a peculiar 
type,  the  only  other  tower  then  resembling  it 
being  at  Dungiven,  county  Derry  ; but  this,  sad 
to  tell,  has  also  been  swept  away : both  might 
have  been  saved  by  care. 

Not  far  from  Trummery,  but  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town  of  Moira,  there  stood,  on  the  edge 
of  the  chalk  cliff  which  here  overhangs  the 
Lagan,  a very  fine  mound  enclosed  by  several 
rings  j in  fact,  it  was  the  Moy-rath  (Moira), 
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which  gave  its  name  to  the  district,  and  to  the 
famous  battle  in  which  Comgall  was  slain.  The 
levelling  of  this  some  years  ago  by  the  tenant  of 
the  lands  in  which  it  stood,  did  not  possibly 
create  much  indignation  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
still  it  was  an  outrage,  and  a loss  which  will  be 
felt  more  and  more  as  education  spreads,  and  a 
better  taste  prevails. 

The  modern  school  of  farmers,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  who  have  lately  migrated  from 
Scotland,  with  their  desire  for  level  ground  for 
their  sowing  and  reaping,  are  very  much  inclined 
to  clear  off  all  protuberances,  whether  pre- 
historic or  recent,  and  grub  up  and  cart  away, 
or,  what  equally  offends  the  archaeologist,  bury 


dark  is  given  by  indigo.”  “ Well,”  he  replied, 
“ what  else  can  I use  ? ” I said,  “ I suppose  there 
is  nothing  which  would  so  exactly  suit  your  pur- 
pose if  it  would  stand,  but  you  must  make  shift 
with  cobalt,  which  you  use  freely  enough  as  colour, 
though  not  as  shade.”  Then  he  reminded  me  that 
in  the  days  of  Girtin  they  had  nothing  they  could 
use  but  indigo.  “ True,”  I replied,  “ and  can  you 
show  me  a single  framed  and  glazed  Girtin 
drawing,  or  Turner  drawing  of  the  Girtin  period, 
that  has  not  become  feeble  in  the  grey,  and  foxy 
in  the  warm  parts,  because  of  the  fugitiveness 
of  the  indigo,  and  the  permanency  of  the  iron 
pigments  ? ” Those  who  knew  me  at  the  time 
hen  I made  the  discovery  of  the  fading  of  the 


in  a deeply-dug  pit  the  standing-stone  or  crom-  drawing  in  question,  know  that  1 made  no  secret 


lech  that  interrupts  the  even  tenor  of  his  patent  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  out  at  once  to 
plough.  To  men  of  this  type  there  is  no  appeal  my  numerous  Turner  collecting  friends  ; but 
except  through  their  pockets  ; but,  fortunately  neither  that  nor  my  letter  to  the  Builder  in  years 
for  modern  antiquaries,  it  was  very  different  gone  by  seems  to  have  damped  the  ardour  of 
with  the  old  Irish  farmer,  who  had  both  super-  those  by  whom  these  over-rich  picture-collecting 
stitions  and  sentiments,  the  one  making  him  people  aro  led  captive  at  their  will. 


nature,  history,  and  contemporary  life  as  at  this 
moment  adorn  these  walls.  If  I might  employ* 
in  a sense  so  qualified  as  to  render  me  sincere  in 
using  it,  a form  of  language  familiar  to  you  all, 
I would  say  that  we  interpret  these  works  of 
genius,  these  achievements  in  which  our  best 
men  embody  their  highest  efforts,  as  the  out- 
come of  the  cultivated,  but  at  the  same  time 
inborn  and  unpurchaseable  gift  of  God.  For 
though  the  labourer  bo  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
though  the  leaders  both  in  arts  and  science  may- 
now  by  good  right  make  pleasant  terms  with  the 
world,  they  reached  the  position  which  enables 
them  to  do  this  through  periods  of  labour  and 
resolute  self-denial,  during  which  their  arts  and 
their  science  were  to  them  all  in  all ; and  reward 
was  the  necessary  incident  and  not  the  motive 
power  of  their  lives. 


dread  the  vengeance  of  the  “ little  folk,”  if  he 
put  a spade  into  the  old  rath,  and  the  other 
causing  him  to  respect  the  ruined  chapel  or 
wayside  cross  which  was  from  childhood  asso- 
ciated with  his  religious  ideas. 

Whilst  these  sentiments  are  rapidly  losing 
their  hold  all  over  the  country,  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  more  correct  notions  of  the  real 
value  to  the  community  of  these  remains  should 
be  implanted  in  their  stead.  Why  should  there 
not  be  brief  notices  of  the  principal  antiquities 
of  our  country  placed  in  the  books  of  lessons  for 
the  National  schools  of  the  three  kingdoms  ? 
And  along  with  this  could  there  not  bo  some 
instruction  in  this  subject  given  to  the  teachers 
both  at  the  head  training  establishments  and  in 
the  model  schools,  by  a properly-qualified  pro- 
fessor ? If  this  were  done  (and  there  really 
seems  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be),  a 
very  few  years  would  bring  about  a marked 
improvement  in  the  feeling  of  the  lower  classes 
towards  these  objects. 


TURNER’S  DRAWINGS. 


J.  H.  M. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDINGS  AT 
ST.  LUKE’S  WORKHOUSE. 


The  extraordinary  prices  realised  by  Turner’s 
drawings  in  the  Gillott  sale,  on  the  4th  inst. 
compels  me  to  remind  you  that  you  some  years 
ago  published  a letter  of  mine  warning  the  pos- 
sessors of  these  wonderful  works  of  the  fugitive 
nature  of  some  of  the  colouring  materials  used 
by  Turner  in  his  water-colour  pictures.  The 
astonishingly  increased  value  set  upon  them  by 
purchasers  seems  to  render  needful  a repetition 
of  my  detailed  statement,  published  in  the 
Builder  at  a time  when  Turner’s  drawings  could 
not  be  sold  for  as  many  hundreds  as  they  now 
fetch  thousands.  The  “ Bamborough  Castle,” 
which  on  Saturday  last  fetched  3,150  guineas, 
Turner  made  for  me  for  100  guineas.  As  far  as 
the  subject  is  concerned  (“Morning  after  a 
Storm”)  it  was  done  from  a very  slight  sketch 
of  David  Cox’s,  which  I supplied  to  Turner.  It 
was  four  years  in  hand;  and  Turner,  when  it 
was  completed,  Baid  he  had  more  than  half- 
finished  another  from  the  same  suggestion, 
which  he  had  laid  aside  for  the  one  he  let  me 
have.  I suppose  the  unfinished  was  a very 
different  thing,  for  he  said  I had  better  let  him 
finish  that  also  for  me.  Now,  sir,  with  regard  to 
the  fading,  my  former  letter  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject will  show  that  I had  one  other  of  the  draw- 
ings,— sold  on  Saturday  for  1,210  guineas, — I gave 
60Z.  or  70 1.  for  it, — hanging  for  perhaps  a year 
in  a frame  too  small  for  it,  so  that  on  takinj 
it  out  of  the  frame,  to  clean  the  glass,  or 
for  some  other  purpose,  the  margin  which  had 
been  under  the  rebate  of  the  frame,  protected 
from  the  effect  of  light,  was  very  much  stronger 
and  more  vivid  in  effect  than  the  rest  of  the  picture, 
which,  by  comparison,  was  seen  to  have  greatly 
faded.  My  letter  went  on  to  say  that  I took  the 
drawing  up  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
it  to  Turner,  and  that  on  calling  on  him,  without 
the  drawing,  I met,  at  his  house,  in  Queen  Anne- 
street,  the  gentleman  from  whom  I had  the 
drawing.  When  Turner  “pooh-poohed”  my 
report  of  the  fading,  I asked  him  and  the  vendor 
of  the  drawing  if  they  would  wait  together  for 
an  hour,  that  they  might  see  and  judge.  They 
very  willingly  did  so,  and  on  my  throwing  the 
drawing  on  the  table,  Turner  said,  “ I will  never 
make  another  water-colour  drawing.”  I replied, 
“ There  is  no  need  for  that ; but  let  me  beg  of  you 
never  more  to  use  indigo.  The  drawing  before 
us  shows  that  it  is  not  the  colour,  but  the  light 
and  shade  which  have  so  miserably  perished,  and 
any  one  can  see  that  the  whole  effect  of  light  and 


TnE  guardians  of  the  Holbom  Union  have  just 
placed  themselves  in  a somewhat  questionable 
position  by  rescinding  the  resolution  passed  on 
the  20th  of  March,  adopting  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  building  committee  to  proceed  forth- 
with with  the  administrative  block  of  new  build- 
ings at  the  City-road  workhouse,  at  an  expense 
of  7,500 1.  It  was  urged  by  those  in  favour  of 
the  resolution  being  rescinded,  that  they  were 
not  in  a financial  position  to  proceed  with  the 
buildings,  nor  were  they  required,  as  there  was 
a great  decrease  of  pauperism  in  the  union; 
but  it  was  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Farringdon-road  workhouse  was  in  a state 
of  decay,  and  they  did  not  know  how  soon  it 
might  be  condemned ; and  it  was  further  alleged 
that,  by  the  workhouses  being  amalgamated, 
there  would  be  a saving  of  1,669Z.  a year,  and 
matters  would  be  better  managed.  It  was  also 
shown  that,  as  they  were  allowed  to  dispose  of 
the  Bath-street  property  on  the  clear  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  erect  a new  block  at 
St.  Luke’s  Workhouse;  and,  as  the  plans  had 
been  approved  by  the  local  Government  Board ; a 
refusal  to  erect  the  building  now  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith,  and  that  they  would  find  them- 
selves in  an  awkward  position  with  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  clerk  informed  the 
guardians  that,  if  they  failed  to  erect  the  new 
buildings,  the  Local  Government  had  power  to 
employ  men  to  do  it  for  themselves ; but  not- 
withstanding this  advice,  the  resolution  that  the 
building  be  proceeded  with  was  rescinded. 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN'S  SISTER. 

Has  it  ever  been  accounted  for  why  there  i3 
no  mention  in  “ Parentalia”  of  Anne,  one  of  the 
sisters  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ? From  an  in- 
scription at  Strethaui  Church,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  it  would  appear  that  she  is  buried  there.  It 
runs  thus  : “ Anna  filia  Christopheri  Wren,  dec. 
Windsor  et  Wolverhampton,  uxor  Hern'.  Broun, 
sell,  LL.D.,  et  mater  Henr.  Christopheri,  qui  hie 
sepultus ; et  Annas  adhuc  superstitis,  exiguaa 
quidem  molis  ; sed  gemmarum  istai  magni  pretii 
et  virtutis  ; vitam  egit  aliis  jucundissimam,  sibi 
autem  acerbam  propter  varios  corporis  dolorcs, 
quos  admirabili  patientia  et  icquanimitate  per- 
pessa,  animam  placidissimfc  Deo  reddidit  27 
die  Feb.  A.D’ni  1667,  aat.  suce  33.”  ■ 

She  was  born,  like  her  great  brother,  in  Kuoyle, 
in  Wilts,  of  which  place  Sir  Christopher’s  father 
was  rector,  and  her  name  appears  in  the  parish 
register  (1634).  She  married  a Dr.  Henry 
Brounsell,  Prebendary  of  Ely  and  Rector  of 
Stretham,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  ho  was 
buried  in  1678.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  in- 
scription, she  died  in  1667. 

Perhaps  the  reproduction  of  these  simple  facts 
of  history  at  a time  when  the  “ completion  ” (?)• 
of  St.  Paul’s  is  attracting  so  much  attention,  may 
elicit  some  further  notice  concerning  the  family 
and  the  descendants  of  the  great  architect. 

Suo  Marte. 


THE  CONNEXION  OF  ART  AND 
SCIENCE. 

At  the  Academy  dinner  on  Saturday  last 
Professor  Tyndall  said,  happily ; there  is  no 
reason  why  art  and  science  should  not  dwell 
together  in  amity;  for,  though  they  are  both 
suitors  of  the  same  mistress,  Nature,  they  are 
so  in  a sense  and  fashion  which  preclude  the 
thought  of  jealousy  on  either  side.  You  love  her 
for  her  beauty,  we  for  her  order  and  her  truth  ; 
but  I trust  that  neither  of  us  is  so  narrow-hearted 
as  to  entirely  exclude  from  himself  the  feelings 
which  belong  to  the  other.  Indeed,  each  is 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  other.  The 
dry  light  of  the  intellect,  the  warm  glow  of  the 
emotions,  the  refined  exaltation  of  the  aesthetic 
faculty,  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  human  nature; 
and  to  be  complete  we  must  be  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing them  all.  Trust  me  that  we,  whose  light  on 
earth  is  for  the  most  part  that  dry  light  to  which 
I have  referred,  often  seek,  and  sometimes  have, 
“glimpses  that  make  us  less  forlorn”  of  those 
aspects  of  nature  which  reveal  themselves  in  all 
their  fulness  to  the  eyes  of  art.  We  need  such 
glimpses  as  a compensation  for  much  that  the 
times  have  taken  away  from  us.  There  are 
some  of  us,  workers  in  science,  who  largely 
share  the  poet’s  yearning  to  “ hear  old  Triton 
blow  his  wreathed  horn,”  and  who,  nevertheless, 
in  opposition  to  natural  bias,  have  been  compelled 
to  give  up,  not  only  Triton,  but  many  later  forms 
of  the  power  which  for  a time  assumed  his  shape. 
Emptied  of  the  hopes  and  pleasures  flowing  from 
such  conceptions,  we  stand  in  more  special  need 
of  all  that  nature  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
grandeur  and  beauty,  of  all  that  history  has  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  strength  and  inspiration,  and 
of  such  interpretations  by  men  of  genius  of 


THE  HARMONY  OF  NATURAL  LAWS. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  in  art,  with 
the  few  exceptions  which  substantiate  the  truth 
of  natural  laws,  and  the  harmony  and  beauty  of 
natural  ornament,  that  what  is  beautiful  in  form 
is  substantially  correct  in  construction.  A 
subtle  sympathy  seems  to  exist  between  the 
purpose  for  which  a structure  is  designed  and 
the  materials  of  which  it  should  be  composed  ; 
at  once  the  key-stone  of  its  beauty  and  its 
strength.  It  is  this  which  creates  in  the  mind 
of  a true  artist  a feeling  of  disgust  for  the  stucco 
abominations  of  speculative  builders,  and  causes* 
even  to  the  uneducated  eye,  a disagreeable  sensa- 
tion of  fear  on  looking  at  anything  which  is 
structurally  incorrect,  without,  perhaps,  being 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  error.  The  form 
of  the  arch  which  gives  to  a building  an  appear- 
ance of  grace  and  lightness  possesses  the  greatest 
properties  of  strength ; it  is  true  that  the  latter 
qualification  might  be  possessed  by  a horizontal 
beam  of  iron ; but  it  would  be  at  the  sacrifice  of 
truth  and  beauty  unless  it  outwardly  declared  the 
character  of  the  material.  The  beauty  of  the 
details  in  Moresque  architecture  is  destroyed 
by  the  apparent  instability  of  the  horseshoe 
arch,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  this 
principle  of  construction  is  incorrect. 

The  mathematical  regularity  of  the  parabolic 
curve  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  strongest  engi, 
neering  works  have  been  erected ; and  this  curve, 
which  is  the  beautiful  outline  of  a conic  section, 
is  that  which  is  traversed  by  the  projectile,  and 
followed  with  undeviating  accuracy  by  the  jet  of 
water.  In  the  modern  use  of  iron  it  has  enabled 
the  engineer  to  calculate  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision,  and  without  any  waste  of  material  or 
falsely-exerted  power,  the  proportions  of  those 
gigantic  structures  which  cross  some  ot  0 
widest  rivers  in  the  world ; and  it  is,  as  it  were, 
the  natural  rout  by  which  the  strain  whicOT 
brought  upon  the  structure  is  transmitted  to  its 
supports.  Suspend  a rope  from  any  height  ana 
it  falls  into  the  beautiful  and  natural  catenary 
curve  upon  which  the  principals  of  a suspension 
bridge  are  formed.  There  is  no  falsehoo  , 

’ 1 ■ - »,  tVioQP  laws.  The  weak- 
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3 is  always  in  the  workmanship  of  man. 
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cannot  exist  in  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
their"  action,  or  in  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
' their  power. 

I When  several  streams  of  water  are  collected 
and  confined,  it  may  be  from  many  natural 
escapements,  the  engineer  knows  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  a power  like  that  of  Frankenstein  : that 
having  created  it  ho  must  properly  employ  its 
proclivities  or  it  will  retaliate  through  its  Own 
natural  laics  upon  its  creator.  “Natural  pro- 
cesses come  to  us,”  says  Professor  Tyndall,  “in 
a mixed  manner,  and  to  the  uninstrncted  mind 
are  a mass  of  unintelligible  confusion.  Suppose 
half  a dozen  of  the  best  musicat  performers  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  room,  each  playing  his 
own  instrument  to  perfection : though  each  in- 
dividual instrument  might  bo  a well-spring  of 
melody,  still  the  mixture  of  all  would  produce 
a mere  noise.  Thus  it  is  with  the  processes  of 
nature.  In  nature,  mechanical  and  molecular 
. laws  mingle  and  create  apparent  confusion. 
Their  mixture  constitutes  what  may  be  called 
the  noise  of  natural  laws,  and  it  is  the  vocation 
of  the  man  of  science  to  resolve  this  noise  into 
its  components,  and  thus  to  detect  the  ‘music’ 
in  which  the  foundations  of  nature  have  been 
Zlaid.” 

k We  hare  only  to  refer  to  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy to  illustrate  the  harmony  and  regularity 
of  nature’s  laws,  the  discoveries  which  rewarded 
the  patient  labours  of  Kepler  and  Tyco  Brahe, 
and,  in  later  years,  those  of  the  two  Hei’scliels. 
We  may  see,  in  the  most  simple  works  of  nature, 
in  her  diversity  of  form,  in  her  combinations  of 
curve  and  colour,  the  music  in  which,  as  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  says,  the  foundations  of  nature 
arc  laid.  In  the  strange  analogy  now  known  to 
exist  between  the  waves  of  sound  and  the  waves 
of  light  calling  colour  into  existence,  so  that  we 
may  actually  detect  the  artistic  merit  of  a pic- 
ture by  that  which,  long  before  this  singular 
similarity  of  the  unison  of  the  chromatic  and 
harmonic  scales  was  detected,  wo  knew  as  the 
harmony  of  colour.  In  the  proportions  of  a tree 
it  will  be  found  that  the  sectional  area  of  the 
stem  is  equal  to  that  of  its  limbs  combined;  and 
if  the  stem  branches  into  three  their  total  area  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  stem  itself;  and  this  extends 
to  the  smallest  twig  upon  the  topmost  bough. 

In  the  haste  to  bccomo  rich,  in  tho  consequent 
■necessity  of  evading  the  labour  and  patience  of 
|s research,  these  lessons  are  frequently  forgotten, 
entanglements  of  falsehood  and  error  are  accu- 
mulated, and  the  promiso  is  never  realised,  “ Ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free.” 

In  contradistinction  to  this,  the  man  of 
■ science  is  reminded  that  he  is  not  working  for 
himself  alone,  and,  it  may  be,  not  exclusively  for 
tho  age  in  which  he  lives,  but  that  future 
generations  may  be  saved  the  labour  of  a life- 
timo  by  liis  additions  to  science,  and  tho  health 
and  moral  advancement  of  a nation  be  increased  : 
while  the  artist  (and  it  is  almost  impossible,  as 
it  has  been  shown,  to  separate  the  man  of  science 
from  the  artist)  will  improve  the  surroundings 
of  his  fellows  by  his  adaptation  of  Nature’s 
works  in  forms  of  beauty,  and,  by  the  means  of 
natural  laws,  increase  the  happiness  and  pro- 
sperity of  man ; for  ugliness,  it  matters  not  in 
what  it  may  exist,  is  not  only  unpleasant  to 
behold,  but  ii  is  morally  depraving  to  tho  mind. 

Bvsro  Gut aud. 


TECHNICAL  TERMS  AND  “STANDARD” 
DICTIONARIES. 

Whenever  the  technical  dictionary  appears  I 
think  its  compilers  will  not  be  a little  indebted 
to  tho  labours  of  the  Builder,  and  I venture  to 
say  that  they  will  commit  no  small  oversight 
should  they  omit  to  consult  its  many  volumes.  I 
say  this  much  because  I feel  my  own  indebted- 
I ness  to  its  pages,  extending  over  a number  of 
I years,  represents  a considerable  amount  of  prac- 
tical information  obtained,  and  a cultivated  love 
of  study  and  research,  which  I would  never  have 
[ otherwise  acquired. 

I This  aside  for  the  present.  My  object  now  is  not 
I to  pour  out  a volume  of  unmitigated  abuse  on 
i the  heads  of  our  technical  teachers  pnd  dictionary 
j emendators,  but  to  tiy  and  lead  to  the  correction 
of  these  correctors,  —some  of  whom  much  need 
to  stand  corrected. 

I Before  me  as  I write  lies  a new  edition  of  a 
j work  entitled  “ The  Standard  Pronouncing  Dic- 
!|  tionary  of  the  English  Language.”  Tho  title- 
U page  announces  that  it  is  based  on  the  labours  of 
j Worcester,  Richardson,  Webster,  Goodrich,  Jolin- 
| 80,1»  Walker,  Craig,  Ogilvie,  Trench,  and  other 


eminent  lexicographers.  Here  is  a goodly  host 
of  authorities  as  auxiliaries  to  the  editor’s  labour. 
He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  there  are  many 
thousand  words  which  modern  literature,  science, 
art,  and  fashion  have  called  into  existence,  em- 
braced in  this  new  edition.  Well,  I will  confine 
my  remarks  to  one  of  those  branches  which  may 
be  included  under  the  term  of  arts  or  handicrafts 
specially  belonging  to  my  province. 

Now  for  a few  technical  specimens,  which  will 
call  for  further  comment  hereafter  : — 

"Plane,  s. — In  joinery,  an  instrument  used  in 
smoothing  boards.”  — Wrong. 

" Plank,  s. — A broad  piece  of  sawn  timber.” 
Not  a correct  definition. 

"Balk,  s. — A great  beam,  or  rafter.”  Wrong 
again. 

"Lintel,  s. — The  head-piece  of  a door  or 
window- frame,  the  part  of  the  frame  that  lies  on 
the  side  pieces.” — Doubly  wrong. 

“ llabbet,  s. — In  carpentry  a joint,  a groove  cut 
longitudinally  in  a piece  of  timber  to  receive  the 
edge  of  a plank." — Wrong  again,  though  in  part 
right. 

“ Jointer , s. — A long  plane  used  by  joiners  to 
smooth  surfaces, — the  largest  smoothing  plane 
used  by  carpenters  and  joiners.”  -Wrong  again. 

"Batten,  s. — A piece  of  board  or  scantling  of 
a few  inches  in  breadth.” — Not  a correct  defi- 
nition. 

"Deal,  s.— A pine  board  or  plank.”  Not  a ; 
clear  or  full  meaning. 

“ Board , s. — A piece  of  timber  sawed  thin,  of  l 
considerable  length,  and  usually  between  4 and 
9 inches  in  breadth.” — Not  a clear  explanation. 

“ Rib,  s. — In  ship-building  a piece  of  timber  for 
strengthening.” — Incomplete  and  misleading. 
What  about  house  building. 

"Riser,  s. — Among  joiners  the  upright  board 
of  a stair.” — See  “Step.” 

"Step,  s. — A stair,  the  round  of  a ladder.”  - 
Incomplete  and  misleading. 

“ Pilaster,  s. — A square  column  usually  set 
within  a wall.” — Wrong  again. 

“ Novel,  s. — In  architecture  the  upright  post 
about  which  are  formed  winding-stairs.” — Clumsy 
definition  ; also,  newels  are  used  with  stairs  that 
do  not  wind. 

“ Traverse,  s. — In  architecture  a gallery  or 
loft  of  communication  in  any  large  building.” — 
Means  a great  deal  more  both  in  architecture  I 
and  joinery;  and  the  above  is  not  the  usual 
meaning. 

“ Ledgers , s. — ■ In  architecture  pieces  of  timber  j 
used  to  support  the  platform  of  scaffolding.”  — 
What  else  in  stonework  r 

"Strut,  s. — In  architecture  a piece  of  timber  ' 
obliquely  placed  to  support  a rafter.” — What 
about  partitions,  Moors,  &c. ; and  are  struts 
always  placed  obliquely  ? 

“ Standard,  s. — In  carpentry  an  upright  sup- 
port.”— Short,  clear,  and  sweet,  is  it  not  ? What 
about  its  many  meanings  in  ecclesiastical  archi-  | 
tecture,  chests,  stanchions,  the  ends  of  oak 
benches  and  pews,  massive  candlesticks,  &c.  ? i 

So  much  for  the  “Standard”  dictionary. 

I might  multiply  instances  to  a very  great 
number,  but  I have  refrained  on  the  present 
occasion  from  producing  all  the  bad  examples. 
In  those  words  I have  selected  some  are  entirely 
wrong,  some  more  passable  though  incomplete, 
and  more  in  that  confused  or  vexatious  position 
that  is  sometimes  not  inaptly  termed  “ neither 
right  nor  wrong.”  When  so  many  examples  can 
be  selected  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  archi- 
tectural and  building  professions  it  is  only 
■ reasonable  to  infer  that  the  practical  and  pro- 
; fessional  men  belonging  to  various  other  pro- 
! fessions  would  find  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  a 
number  of  wrong  terms  bearing  upon  their 
. branches. 

A dictionary,  like  an  art,  is  not  the  growth  of  a 
day  ; it  must  grow  with  the  language  of  a people, 
and  be  ever  ready  to  interpret  their  wants. 
Dictionaries  are  things  that  are  never  made, 

| though  always  in  process  of  manufacture,  and 
j lexicographers  are  but  compilers,  collectors,  and 
collators.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  when 
technical  terms  in  general  use  arc  about  to  be 
included  in  a “ Standard  ” work,  that  the  com- 
pilers of  these  dictionaries,  and  their  pub- 
lishers too,  should  consult  a council  of  living, 
practical  men,  instead  of  merely  referring  to  a 
collection  of,  in  many  cases,  doubtful  authorities. 
Had  one  experienced  architect  aud  one  intelligent 
and  practical  artizan  in  the  building  trade  been 
consulted  when  this  “ Standard”  dictionary  was 
compiling,  its  editor  would  not  have  fallen  into 
some  scores  of  errors  connected  with  architec- 
ture, and  terms  used  in  the  routine  of  building 
and  the  workshop.  ""  j 


It  was  my  intention  when  I began  these 
remarks  to  supply  proper  definitions  in  place  of 
those  given,  but  on  second  thought  I do  not  see 
that  I am  justified  in  occupying  space  in  the 
Builder  in  doing  work  that  some  lexicographers 
have  -.already  been  paid  for  (not)  doing. 

Every  schoolmaster  now-a-days  thinks  he  can 
write  manuals  ad  infinitum  on  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences.  In  architecture,  engineering, 
and  the  cognate  branches,  I at  least  know  what 
has  been  attempted  and  the  result.  How  very 
few  of  these  works  which  have  lately  flooded  the 
country  are  really  useful  to  architects,  engineers, 
or  mechanics.  A technical  dictionary  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  wants  of  our  time. 

A Craftsman. 


A HINT  TO  THE  CITY  GUILDS. 

Recently,  though  not  for  the  first  time,  we 
directed  attention  to  the  position  of  the 
City  guilds  or  companies,  pointed  out  some 
of  their  defects,  and  briefly  mapped  out  a 
plan  of  action  that  the  majority  of  them 
might  pursue  with  credit  to  themselves  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  art.  We  have 
been  glad  to  note  that  a few  of  them  whose 
names  are  associated  with  the  building  profes- 
sion, and  one  or  two  outside  of  it,  have  made 
a move.  Since  the  appearance  of  our  last 
notice,  we  have  been  at  some  trouble  in  investi- 
gating the  administrative  machinery  of  some  of 
these  City  companies,  originally  formed  for  skilled 
trade  purposes,  and  the  result  of  our  inquiries 
irresistibly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  one  and 
all  of  them  must  undergo  a radical  reform. 

These  guilds  number  very  little  short  of  a 
hundred,  and  their  income  and  property  other- 
wise represent  some  millions.  Their  courts  are 
self-elected,  and  there  is  a family  relationship 
among  a groat  number  of  their  members.  The 
money  which  they  hold  and  disburse  has  been  left 
from  age  to  age  in  their  keeping,  and  was  given 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  charity,  education, 
and  apprenticeship,  and  it  is  only  the  simple 
truth  to  say  that  they  are  no  more  than  trustees 
to  these  funds.  A Parliamentary  Commission 
seems  indispensable,  as  well  as  unavoidable. 

We  find  that  some  of  these  companies,  which 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  name,  are  do  facto 
trading  companies,  trading  on  the  funds,  and  yet 
not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  trading  companies  ; 
but  there  are  other  facts  of  a different  coni, 
plexion  which  will  not  bear  the  light  or  brunt  of 
public  criticism. 

The  companies  are  to  a great  extent  “ feeders” 
to  the  municipal  council,  and  muncipal  councils, 
we  know,  are  now  required  by  law  to  permit  a 
proper  audit  of  their  accounts.  To  what  extent 
have  these  minor  corporations  complied  with 
these  requirements,  which  are  an  absolute  neces- 
sity in  these  suspicious  and  searching  days,  or 
on  what  ground  can  they  claim  an  immunity 
from  this  fair  and  open  ordeal  ? None  that  wo 
know  of.  Large  sums  of  money  are  voted  away 
annually  in  these  courts  to  fellow  associates  for 
merely  taking  a part  in  the  honourable  office  of 
administrating  charity  funds.  Then  we  have  ex- 
pensive dinners  to  crown  these  labours,  votes  of 
thanks  and  addresses  emblazoned  in  gold,  and 
portraits  taken  of  men  who  have  done  little  more 
than  make  a speech  and  feed  upon  charitable 
trusts.  This  is  surely  not  right.  Occasional 
dinners  or  refreshments,  within  decent  limits, 
are  good ; but  there  is  no  excuse  at  present  for 
the  lavish  expenditure  and  the  unpractical 
action  of  some  City  Guilds. 

In  the  internal  clockwork  and  elective  rule  of 
these  companies  there  are  matters  which  form  a 
grievance  on  the  part  of  those  humbly  connected. 
Some  of  these  companies  compel  men  to  be  free, 
to  take  up  their  livery:  and  many  of  the  poor 
freemen  are  complaining  of  being  forced  to  pay 
what  is  known  as  quarterage.  Resistance  to 
these  exactions  brings  results  down  on  the  heads 
of  the  offenders,  which  are  unpleasant  for  them 
to  bear. 

Outside  of  all  this  internal  economy  the  broad 
question  before  the  public  is,  how  loug  are  the 
ancient  handicraft  guilds  .of  London  to  remain 
in  their  present  anomalous  position  ? Will  they 
move,  and  move  at  once,  of  their  own  accord, 
while  they  can  do  so  with  credit  and  safety,  or 
will  they  procrastinate  until  a Minute  of  Council 
wakes  them  up  to  a sense  of  their  insecurity,  and 
a tliunder-bolt  immediately  follows,  in  the  form 
of  a Commission  ? How  often  do  the  guilds 
require  to  be  warned,  and  warned,  too,  by  their 
friends,  and  not  their  enemies  P We  can  see 
at  a glance  what  they  might  and  could  do 
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A . Grate  space. 

I?.  Fire-brick  lining. 

C.  Cast-iron  base-plate. 
8.  Soap-stone  plate. 


O.  Central  air-chamber. 

H.  Communication  with  fresh-air  box. 
D.  Deflecting  plate. 

F.  Smoke  flues. 


P.  Pipes  for  warm  fresh  air. 
V.  Exit-pipes  for  hot  foul  air. 
AV.  Water-pan. 


VENTILATING  DOUBLE  FIREPLACE  FOR  HOSPITALS. 


and,  as  a beginning  has  been  made  by  some, 
why  do  not  tlie  others  hasten  and  follow 
the  good  suit  ? The  cause  of  technical  education, 
a.-t,  and  trade,  and  its  direct  encouragement,  are 
within  their  province,  and  the  labour  is  easy. 
There  is  a large  amount  of  landed  estate  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  City  companies,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In 
Londonderry,  for  instance,  the  Salters’,  and,  we 
believe,  other  companies,  hold  estates  which  have 
formed  more  than  once  a subject  of  discussion  as 
to  their  management. 

We  might  point  out  what  vast  good  these  com- 
panies could  effect  for  the  agricultural  interests, 
as  well  as  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
interests,  of  the  British  Empire,  if  an  earnest 
resolve  were  made  on  their  part.  Changes  must 
be  made.  Self-elected  courts,  composed  of 
governing  bodies  numbering  from  ten  to  fifteen 
persons,  mid  under,  have  often  the  entire  control 
of  immense  snms,  and  are,  from  the  nature  of 
their  composition,  quite  irresponsible.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  such  a state  of  things  can 
much  longer  last.  Let  the  courts  look  to  it 
themselves,  and  at  once. 


VENTILATING  DOUBLE  FIREPLACE 
FOR  PROVISIONAL  HOSPITALS. 

We  have  received  from  the  Surgeon  General’s 
Office  of  the  American  War  Department  a Report 
on  Barracks  and  Hospitals,  also  a Circular  giving 
plan  sand  specifications  for  Post  Hospitals.  These 
include  some  valuable  information,  and  we  may 
find  an  opportunity  to  return  to  them.  Our 
present  purpose  is  to  illustrate  a cheap  venti- 
lating fireplace  which  is  described  in  the  Circular. 
The  instructions  are  that  at  all  posts  where  con- 


tinuous artificial  heat  is  required  for  three 
months  in  the  year  the  wards  will  be  ceiled  and 
have  boxed  openings  carried  from  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling  to  the  ridge  for  summer  ventilation. 

1 There  will  be  two  of  these  openings,  each  10  ft. 
long  by  2k  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  apart.  In  winter 
the  heating  will  be  effected  by  a ventilating 
double  fireplace,  the  form  of  which  is  shown  in 
our  engraving. 

It  consists  essentially  of  two  open  fireplaces, 
placed  back  to  back  in  the  centre  of  the  ward, 
and  enclosing  an  air-chamber  between  them,  j 
This  air-chamber  opens  above  into  the  ward  by 
two  pipes,  controlled  by  registers,  and  commu- 
i nicates  below  with  an  air-box,  18  in.  square, 
which  passes  underneath  the  floor  of  the  ward 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  ends  of  which  open  to 
the  external  air. 

The  pipe  from  this  ventilating  fireplace,  8 in. 
i in  diameter,  passes  up  through  a close-fitting 
earthen  tube  or  collar  in  the  ceiling.  One  foot 
above  the  ceiling  it  enters  a shaft  or  jacket  about 
i 24  in.  in  diameter,  which  pierces  the  roof,- and, 
extending  4 ft.  above  it,  is  covered  with  a sheet - 
I iron  cap,  which  in  its  turn  is  pierced  by  the 
stove-pipe,  which  will  be  capped  in  like  manner. 
This  shaft  through  which  the  stove-pipe  passes 
should  be  of  clay  or  earthenware,  but  if  a wooden 
shaft  be  used  a sheet-iron  tube  18  in.  in  diameter, 
should  intervene  between  the  stove-pipe  and  the 
wooden  tube.  At  each  end  of  the  ward,  and 
2 ft.  from  the  centre,  will  be  an  opening  in  the 
ceiling  1 ft.  square,  from  which  an  air-box 
will  pass  to  a box  enclosing  the  lower  mouth  of 
the  tube  surrounding  the  stove-pipe.  The  heat 
of  the  pipe  above  the  ceiling  will  thus  create  a 
continuous  upward  current  in  the  surrounding 
tube,  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  vitiated  air 
from  the  ward  through  the  air-boxes. 


CONGREGATIONAL  MEMORIAL  HALL 
AND  LIBRARY, 

FARBINGDON-STKEET,  LONDON. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Memorial  Hall  is  to  bo 
laid  this  Friday,  the  10th  of  May.  The  building 
will  contain  twenty -seven  offices,  including 
board-rooms  and  committee-rooms  to  be  used 
by  the  various  societies  in  connexion  with  the 
denomination  ; a library  (58  ft.  by  45  ft.)  ; with 
gallery,  and  a hall  for  meetings,  &c.  (87  ft.  by 
45  ft.),  which  will  also  be  used  for  public- 
worship,  and,  with  galleries,  will  accommodate 
about  1,500  persons ; and  a spacious  hall  and  stair- 
case, with  entrance  lobbies  from  Farringdom 
street.  There  are  also  a commodious  entrance 
and  staircase  at  the  back  from  Fleet-lane.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  lavatories  and  other  con- 
veniences. There  are  also  apartments  for  hall- 
keeper.  The  library,  hall,  staircases,  and 
passages  will  be  constructed  on  fire-proof  prin- 
ciples ; and  the  whole  of  the  basement  will  be 
vaulted  with  brick  arches,  forming  extensive 
warerooms  and  cellarage,  with  entrances  entirely 
separate  from  the  other  entrances  to  the  premises. 
The  outside  of  the  walls  above  the  plinth  will  be 
built  with  Devonshire  limestone  in  drop  courses; 
the  plinth  in  Aberdeen  grey  granite  surmounted 
by  a bold  moulding  in  red  granite. 

The  jambs,  mullions,  and  heads  of  the  doors  and 
windows  will  be  executed  in  Portland  stone,  and 
the  whole  of  the  joiners’  work  in  pitch  pine. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  John  Tarring  & 
Son,  of  Basinghall-street,  London. 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw,  at 
something  under  28,000 1.,  has  been  accepted.* 


• A list  of  the  tenders  will  be  found  on  another  page. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Chester  Archaeological  Society. — A meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Chester  Archaeological 
and  Historic  Society  has  been  held  in  the  old 
Bishop’s  Palace,  to  hear  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Duncan,  on  “Ancient  English  Land 
Tenures,  with  illustrations  from  the  history  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Chester.”  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  SherifE  Gerrard.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Duncan  for  his  paper, 
and  to  the  sheriff  for  presiding,  and  also  for  pre- 
senting the  society  with  a medical  MS. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Guildhall.  Sir  F.  G.  M. 
Boileau,  bart.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  secre- 
tary (the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning)  read  the  report. 
The  treasurer  (Mr.  Fitch)  read  the  cash  account, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  year  commenced 
with  a balance  in  hand  of  411.  14s.  6d.  Three 
coloured  drawings  of  six  of  the  figures  upon  the 
panels  of  a rood-screen  at  Fritton  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fitch,  who  read  a paper  descriptive  of 
them,  written  by  the  Rev.  R.  Hart.  Another 
coloured  drawing  of  two  figures  painted  upon  a 
panel  of  Barton  Turf  rood-screen  was  exhibited, 
and  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  Gunn,  describing  one 
figure,  that  of  St.  Citha,  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
C.  R.  Manning,  in  the  absence  of  that  gentleman. 
The  Rev.  A.  G.  Legge,  vicar  of  North  Elrnham, 
exhibited  a collection  of  pieces  of  pottery, 
stained  glass,  ornamental  tiles,  thimbles,  a por- 
tion of  a weapon,  and  other  relics  found  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  castle  at  North  Elrnham,  built 
by  Bishop  Spencer,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Bayfield  exhibited  a portion  of  a rood- 
screen  (which  he  had  framed),  and  respecting 
winch  he  read  some  remarks.  Mr.  Bayfield  also 
showed  other  panels,  which  were  also  described. 
Mr.  Fitch  exhibited  three  original  drawings,  by 
Kirkpatrick,  of  brasses  onco  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Clement,  Norwich ; some  coloured  drawings 
of  figures  on  the  rood-screen  of  the  Church  of 
St.  John  de  Sepulchre;  and  the  manuscript  book 
of  Mr.  T.  Tawell,  founder  of  the  Blind  Hospital. 
Mr.  Morant  exhibited  a tray  of  curious  old  keys, 
locks,  a fibula,  flint  and  bronze  instruments,  and 
other  curiosities. 


WORCESTER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  has 
been  held  in  the  Council-room  of  the  Natural 
History  Society.  There  were  present — Mr. 

G.  J.  A.  Walker,  Vice-president  (in  the  chair), 
the  Revs.  W.  Thorn,  T.  G.  Curtler,  C.  Boutell, 

H.  Kingsford,  T.  J.  King,  and  H.  G.  Pepys  ; 
Messrs.  Hyla  Holden,  E.  Lees,  H.  J.  Vernon; 
J.  Severn  Walker  and  G.  S.  Munn  (hon.  secs.). 

Mr.  Severn  Walker  read  the  annual  report, 
which  says,  in  respect  to  the  cathedral : — 

“The  most  important  work  executed  at  the 
cathedral  during  the  past  year  is  the  polychro- 
matic decoration  of  the  choir  and  sanctuary 
vaulting.  On  a buff  or  vellum  ground  extends 
scroll-work  in  more  decided  colours,  interspersed 
with  silver  stars,  medallions  of  angels  and  saints, 
on  a blue  ground,  Ac.  Over  the  sanctuary  our 
Lord  is  surrounded  by  rays  of  glory  and  groups 
of  angels,  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and  James, 
oeing  represented  in  the  angles.  The  whole  has 
i rich  appearance,  without  being  heavy  enough 
;o  diminish  the  apparent  height  of  the  interior, 
vhich  is  often  the  effect  of  colour  on  ceilings 
vhen  not  judiciously  applied.  A satisfactory 
ipinion  of  what  will  be  the  full  effect  of  this  de- 
joration  cannot,  however,  be  formed  so  long  as 
'he  choir  remains  in  its  present  incomplete  state, 
md  the  vaulting  stands  almost  alone  in  being 
hus  decorated.  The  stalls,  with  their  interest- 
ng  misereres,  have  been  admirably  restored,  re- 
ixed,  and  provided  with  new  carved  oak  desks 
ind  6ubsella3,  of  excellent  workmanship.  The 
hrone  and  the  side  screens  are  nearly  com- 
>leted,  a rich  marble  and  tile  pavement  is  being 
irepared  by  Messrs.  Poole,  of  London,  and  great 
>rogress  has  been  made  with  the  arrangements 
or  lighting  the  cathedral  with  gas.  The  fine 
•ells  are  now  in  perfect  order,  and  the  clock  has 
teen  fixed  and  in  admirable  working  condition 
ior  some  time.  The  great  hour-bell,  when 
|truck,  is  heard  at  a considerable  distance,  and 

!3  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a most  accept- 
able boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  sur- 
ounding  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Aldis,  of  Worces- 
3r,  has  taken  a series  of  brilliant  photographs  of 
nbe  miserere  carvings,  ■with  the  remarkable  stone 
Uculptures  in  the  wall  arcades  of  the  eastern 
dransept  and  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  heraldic 


panels  and  statuettes,  from  the  Chantry  Chapel 
of  Prince  Arthur,  which  he  intends  publishing  by 
subscription  in  a 4to.  volume,  under  the  able 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.” 

The  meeting  unanimously  adopted  the  report. 

The  president,  vice-president,  auditor,  secre- 
taries, and  other  officers  were  re-elected. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Blew,  M.A.,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  society. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  excursion  should 
be  to  Wenlock  and  Buildwas. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  Thorn,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Lees,  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Severn 
Walker  for  services  rendered  to  the  society. 


INFRINGEMENT  OF  A PATENT. 

Judgment  has  been  delivered  by  the  Lords  Justices  in 
the  case  of  Murray  v.  Clayton,  which  came  before  their 
lordships  by  way  of  appeal  from  an  order  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon  in  Hilary  Term.  The  bill  prayed  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendants  from  usinc  or  selling  a brick- 
cutting machine  which,  the  plaintiff  contended,  was  sub- 
stantially identical  with  a machine  patented  by  himself. 
In  the  court  below  the  bill  was  dismissed  with  costs,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  being  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff's  claim 
to  the  novelty  of  his  patent  could  not  be  sustained  and 
that  his  speciGcntion  was  insufficient.  His  judgment  was 
reversed  by  their  lordships,  who  held  that  the  plaintiff  had 
established  both  the  novelty  and  the  utility  of  his  patented 
invention,  while  the  defendants  had  wholly  failed  to  make 
out  the  case  of  alleged  anticipation.  The  order  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  therefore  discharged  and  replaced  by  an 
order  granting  the  injunction  as  prayed  for  by  the  plaintiff. 


INLAND  SEA  BATHING. 

A Bill  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  carry- 
ing out  an  idea  suggested  by  me  in  the  Builder  for  bring- 
ing water  from  Brighton  by  means  of  pipes.  It  will  be  as 
well  to  point  out  the  necessity,  in  the  event  of  a salt  lake 
being  introduced  as  a feature  in  this  scheme,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  that  a supply  of  fresh  water  be  also  supplied 
to  the  lake  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, as,  otherwise,  the  water  evaporating  and  the  salt 
remaining,  the  latter  element  will  accumulate  till  the 
water  acquires  the  specific  gravity  almost  of  quicksilver, 
besides  rendering  it  anything  but  desirable  or  healthy  for 
bathing.  W.  Scabgill. 


WORKING  MEN  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Sib, — "Will  the  authorities  of  South  Kensington  allow 
the  working  classes  facilities  for  seeing  this  year's  Exhibi- 
tion ? WUl  they  understand  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
workmen  can  visit  it  as  they  would  wish  with  the  same  regula- 
tions as  last  year  P It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  we  only 
regard  a visit  there  as  a holiday  recreation.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  We  wish  to  pay  a number  of  visits.  We 
would  like  to  inspect  it  thoroughly,  but  by  the  six  o’clock 
closing  wo  cannot  do  so.  No  sooner  are  we  fairly  there 
than  (owing  to  the  distance  most  of  us  live  from  it),  it  is 
nearly  time  to  close.  I found  this  the  universal  complaint 
last  year. 

The  refreshments,  too,  why  should  they  be  on  a scalo 
suited  only  to  the  pockets  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  ? 
Is  this  fair  ? Are  we  not  entitled  to  better  treatment  ? 
To  put  the  matter  very  plaiu  indeed,  is  it  honest  ? Was 
not  the  surplus  that  originated  these  yearly  Exhibitions 
contributed  to  by  all,  and  should  not  all  be  considered  in 
the  arrangements  ? We  are  told  of  our  ignorance,  too, 
and  want  of  taste.  Is  this  the  way  to  cure  us  ? 

Only  a Tailor. 


COMPETITIONS  BEGINNING  TO  PAY  AT 
LAST. 

Sir,— If  you  have  space  in  your  columns,  I think  you 
really  ought  to  notily  to  your  readers  the  extremely 
literal  offer  now  open  to  them.  Seeing  the  advertisement 
of  the  Scarborough  School  Board,  who  wish  to  obtain 
plans  for  their  schools  in  the  most  approved  manner,  I 
wrote  as  requested  for  particulars,  ana  was  informed  by 
letter  from  their  clerk,  that  on  payment  of  5s.  in  itampi, 
they  would  forward  a plan  of  the  site.  Since  then  they 
advise  competitors  not  to  proceed  with  the  plans  of  one 
of  the  schools  until  the  site  is  approved.  Will  the  com- 
petitors be  entitled  to  demand  the  return  of  the  5s. ? It 
would  be  proper  treatment  of  them,  at  all  events. 

“ Old  Stag**.” 


THE  TURNERS’  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  April  6th,  there  is  a letter 
from  Mr.  Barber,  upon  “ the  prizes  offered  by  the  Tur- 
ners’ Company,”  and  with  your  permission  I desire  to 
make  a few  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

Firstly,  with  respect  to  competitions  of  working  men, 
I quite  approve  of  them.  If  England  intends  to  keep  up 
her  name  for  handicraft,  she  must  do  something  of  the 
sort,  or  in  time  wo  shall  more  or  less  fall  into  that  care- 
lessness which  njany  mechanics  know  exists  to  a great  ex- 
tent in  the  manufacture  of  articles  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. I coincide  with  Mr.  Barber  as  regards  the  way  in 
which  the  competition  in  turnery  was  carried  out  last 
year.  Not  knowing  whether  work  was  to  be  polished  or 
not,  I wrote  to  the  secretary,  and  his  answer  was,  “ not 
polished;”  so  the  articles  I sent  were  unpolished,  and 
the  work  which  gained  the  prizes  turned  out  to  be 
polished  wood  and  ivory  ! Now,  most  people  know  that 
work  looks  better  when  polished.  Further,  iftne  judges  had 
made  mention  of  second  and  third  prizes,  it  would  have 
been  some  encouragement  to  defeated  competitors,  and 
no  doubt  help  them  in  their  work  or  business  ; for  I can 
assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is  a great  pull  on  the  bauk 
of  a turner  in  the  country  to  lose  time  in  taking  and 
bringing  back  his  goo.ds  from  London,  and  such  were  the 


conditions.  Again,  I took  mine,  and  also  the  efforts  of 
my  son,  and  had  I not  done  so,  the  articles  might  have 
been  served  as  others  were— never  unpacked  at  all,  which 
savours  of  injustice,  I think.  I respectfully  observe,  in- 
vite all  the  competitors  of  last  year  to  send  their  work 
again  polished,  and  when  the  judges  are  awarding  the 
prizes  for  this  year,  let  them  say  which  is  second  and 
third,  or  award  the  tribute  of  honourable  mention.  There 
is  another  circumstance  I would  wish  to  mention — tho 
labels  of  some  of  the  competitors  were  changed.  To  say 
the  least,  that  was  a movement  that  must  have  led  to 
confusion,  if  nothing  else.  James  Stabling. 


LINE  OF  FRONT  AND  THE  METROPLITAN 
BOARD. 

The  Queen  v.  Vulliamy. — The  questions  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  May  7th, 
in  this  case  were  whether  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, designated  at  the  opening  “ The  Victoria 
Embankment,”  was  or  was  not  to  be  considered, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  a “ street ;”  and 
whether  the  superintending  architect  of  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  power  to  lay 
down  a line  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
materially  diminishing  the  space  upon  which  it 
was  intended  to  bnild  the  club-house. 

A rule  had  been  obtained,  calling  upon  the  superin- 
tending architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
show  cause  why  an  order  made  by  him  on  the  15th  of 
December  last  should  not  be  brought  up  by  certiorari, 
with  a view  to  its  being  quashed.  It  appeared  that  tho 
masters  of  St.  Stephen's  Club  had  purchased  of  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  Company  the  waste  spot  of 
ground  at  the  corner  of  Bridge-street  Westminster,  and 
the  Thames  Embankment,  whereon  they  proposed  to  erect 
a building  for  the  purposes  of  the  club.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  had  laid  down  a general  line  of  building 
on  tho  spot,  extending  to  tho  end  of  Mr.  Horsman’s  house, 
at  the  end  of  Richmond-terrace,  which  abutted  on  tho 
Embankment.  Between  that  and  Bridge-street  there  was 
only  one  other  building,  that  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  the  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  was 
whether  this  was  such  a street  or  continuous  line  of  build- 
ings as  gives  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  power  to 
instruct  their  superintending  architect  to  lay  down  a line 
of  building  so  ns  to  insure  uniformity.  The  superintending 
architect  had  laid  down  a line. 

After  viewing  the  site, — 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  and  his  learned 
brothers  had  visited  the  spot,  and  they  were  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  pretence  for  saying  that  the  grouud  in 
question  was  a street  or  place  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  that  gives  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  power  to 
interfere.  It  was  not  a continuous  line  of  buildings.  Mr, 
Horsman’s  house  considerably  projected  beyond  the 
houses  below  it  on  tho  Embankment,  and  the  Board  of 
Control  projected  much  farther.  It  must  be  an  actual, 
and  not  an  imaginary,  line  of  buildings  to  bring  the  matter 
within  the  meaning  of  tho  Act.  The  rule  would  be  made 
absolute  to  quash  the  order. 

Order  of  the  Board  quashed  accordingly. 


SOME  RECENT  EVIDENCE  ON 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEWAGE  FARMS 
ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Sir, — The  recent  inquiry  at  Slough  into  the 
expediency  of  acquiring  land  for  sewage  irriga- 
tion purposes  disclosed  some  extraordinary 
evidence  as  to  the  influence  of  sewage  farms 
upon  public  health.  It  was  then  stated,  that 
when  sewage  farms  had  been  inspected  at 
periods  when  no  notice  had  been  given  of  the 
intended  visit,  they  had  invariably  “ all  been  in 
an  offensive  condition,  and  at  almost  all  of  them 
the  sewage  was  allowed  to  flow  into  the  neigh- 
bouring water-courses.”  This  assertion,  with 
regard  to  Rugby,  has  already  been  contradicted 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times ; but,  admit  it  to  bo 
true,  it  shows  that  sewage  can  be  successfully 
purified  after  notice  is  given  : therefore  such 
evidence  only  tends  to  show  that  there  may  be 
periods  of  mismanagement  on  sewage  farms,  but 
that  with  proper  management  no  such  state  of 
things,  as  before  said,  can  occur.  Fortu- 
nately, in  the  interests  of  the  advancement  of 
sanitary  science  and  sanitary  agriculture,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
missioners, who,  for  a considerable  period,  and  at 
unknown  times,  took  samples  of  the  effluent 
water  from  the  irrigation  works  of  Croydon, 
situated  at  Beddington  and  Norwood.  The 
analyses  of  these  samples  show  incontrovertibly 
that,  even  with  a moderate  degree  of  attention, 
such  works  are  successful  in  purifying  sewage, 
and  using  up,  for  beneficial  purposes,  those 
matters  so  detrimental  to  health.  With  regard 
to  the  influence  of  these  farms  upon  public 
health,  the  more  closely  this  question  is  investi- 
gated, the  more  completely  will  it  be  found  that 
instead  of  such  works  having  a detrimental 
influence  upon  public  health,  the  evidence  col- 
lected tends  in  quite  another  direction.  For 
example,  at  Norwood,  which  has  its  irrigation 
area  of  sixty  acres  within  seventy  yards  of  the 
nearest  houses,  and  within  400  yards  of  the 
densely  populated  district  of  South  Norwood, 
the  works  came  into  operation  in  the  year  1866. 
The  rate  of  mortality  of  the  district  of  Norwood 
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for  the  six  years  previously  to  the  use  of  the 
sewage  farm  was  18'71  per  thousand  j and  for 
the  six  years  subsequently  to  the  execution 
of  these  works,  the  mortality  has  only  been 
13-25  per  thousand.  The  irrigation  works 
of  Croydon  proper,  containing  an  area  of 
500  acres,  are  situated  in  the  parish  of  Bed- 
dington,  and  in  the  hamlet  of  Wallington : 
the  combined  population  of  Beddington  and 
Wallington  at  the  last  census  was  2,845.  At 
least  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  this  population 
reside  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  irrigation 
farm.  I find,  on  looking  over  the  register  of 
the  deaths  of  those  districts,  that  between  March, 
1871,  and  the  1st  of  April  of  the  present  year, 
there  have  been  in  the  districts  of  Beddington 
and  Wallington  only  26  deaths  and  101  births, 
or  the  death-rate  has  been  at  the  rate  of  9T3 
per  thousand,  and  the  birth-rate  upwards  of 
35  per  thousand.  Of  the  26  deaths  there  were 
but  five  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  irriga- 
tion works,  arising  from  the  following  causes ; — 
one,  disease  of  the  lungs ; one,  disease  of  the 
brain ; one,  diarrhoea  (an  infant) ; one,  anasarca ; 
one,  natural  decay.  In  the  whole  year  there  has 
been  no  death  from  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  and 
but  two  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  and  these 
occurred  in  a portion  of  the  district  lying  a mile 
and  a half  to  the  south-west  of  the  irrigation 
farm,  and  separated  therefrom  by  the  river.  In 
the  year  1870,  after  some  extraordinary  evidence 
given  before  Parliament,  as  to  the  noxious 
effects  of  the  Beddington  Sewage  Farm  on  the 
health  of  the  neighbourhood,  I was  called  upon 
by  the  Croydon  Local  Board  to  inquire  into 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  irrigation 
works  at  Beddington.  I then  found  there  were 
no  cases  of  illness  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  sewage  irrigation  works  upon  the 
inhabitants  residing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ; 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  shown  that  in  many  cases 
the  inhabitants  had,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
medical  practitioners,  abandoned  the  wells  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  houses,  on  account 
of  the  pollution  from  the  neighbouring  cesspools, 
and  had  recourse  for  their  water  to  the  wells 
which  lie  in  the  natural  drainage  area  between 
the  irrigation  works  and  the  River  Wandle,  and 
that  the  use  of  this  water  had  not  been  attended 
with  any  outbreak  of  disease ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, its  substitution  for  water  known  to  be 
polluted  by  cesspool  matter  in  every  case  was 
followed  by  beneficial  effects.  At  the  time  of 
making  that  inquiry  I received  considerable 
assistance  from  residents  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  came  forward  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
innoxious  character  of  the  works  upon  public 
health.  One  gentleman  wrote,  “ I have  lived 
here  ten  years  (living  near  the  sewage  grounds, 
with  a large  family),  and  have  had  no  disease, 
neither  has  there  been  seated  disease  in  the 
locality.”  Dr.  Shorthouse  wrote,  upon  the 
same  occasion,  “ I have  practised  here  for 
upwards  of  nineteen  years,  and  I believe  I 
have  attended  families  in  every  one  of  the 
houses  named  in  the  schedule  of  your  re- 
port. Upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  houses  are  patients  of  mine 
now ; that  is,  I attend  when  anything  is  the 
matter ; and,  with  a solitary  exception,  in  all  my 
experience  I have  never  seen  a single  case  of 
disease  which  could  have  arisen  from  miasmata 
emitted  by  sewage.  I have  attended  different 
members  of  the  families  inhabiting  those  houses 
for  all  sorts  of  diseases ; but,  with  the  exception 
to  which  I shall  refer,  I never  saw  a case  which 
could  be  traced  to  malaria  emitted  from  sewage. 
The  exception  occurred  in  a family  named 
Hodges,  who  inhabited  a house  which  I believe 
you  have  numbered  29  in  your  schedule  (now 
occupied  by  Woodall),  and  the  members  of  that 
family  (both  mother  and  children)  several  times 
suffered  from  remittent  fever.”  An  examination 
of  that  particular  house  in  which  they  had  re- 
mittent fever  showed  that  they  had  two  cess- 
pools on  the  premises,  one  of  which  was  within 
the  dwelling-house.  If  further  evidence  were 
required  as  to  the  innoxious  character  of  sewage- 
farms  on  health,  it  may  be  taken  from  the  state 
of  things  in  Croydon  itself.  The  sewage-farm  of 
Croydon  is  located  to  the  west  of  the  town,  or  in 
the  locality  in  which  the  prevailing  winds  would 
carry  any  miasmata  to  the  town,  did  they 
arise ; yet  Croydon,  with  its  population  of 
nearly  60,000  persons,  has  had  a rate  of  mor- 
tality during  the  average  of  the  past  ten 
years  of  a little  over  18  per  1,000,  which  is  a 
low  rate  of  mortality  unapproachable  in  any 
other  town  of  similar  population.  It  may  be 


taken  as  an  established  physiological  fact  that, 
in  the  rapid  utilisation  of  the  waste  products 
which  are  cast  off  by  the  human  species,  as 
practised  in  sewage  utilisation  properly  carried 
out,  such  works,  instead  of  having  a detri- 
mental influence  on  health,  can  be  shown  to  have 
quite  a contrary  effect.  Indeed,  it  is  now  well 
known  that  air,  water,  or  food,  that  has  sub- 
served the  use  of  animals,  and  has  thus  ceased  to 
promote  animal  life  (having  certainly  become 
converted  into  matter  destructive  to  its  exist- 
ence), has  by  this  very  process  been  made  fit  for 
the  support  of  vegetable  life.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  utilises  those  waste  elements  which 
have  been  cast  off  by  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
after  utilising  them  retains  only  those  substances 
which  the  air  or  water  had  originally  taken  up 
from  the  animal,  and  in  its  turn  again  gives  up 
the  air,  water,  and  food  in  a fit  and  healthful 
state  for  the  use  of  man. 

Baldwin  Latham,  M.I.C.E. 


THE  ALEXANDRA  BREWERY, 
MANCHESTER. 

An  addition  to  the  Alexandra  Brewery,  in 
Erskine-street,  Hulme,  Manchester,  belongingto 
Mr.  James  Cronshaw,  has  just  been  completed, 
and  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  add  to  the 
architectural  appearance  of  the  building,  as  well 
as  to  introduce  many  improved  appliances.  The 
brewhouse  is  in  the  form  of  a huge  tower  without 
floors,  46  ft.  9 in.’square,  and  rising  120  ft.  above 
the  street.  It  contains  two  sets  of  vessels  sup- 
ported on  beams,  and  the  utensils  of  each  set  are 
placed  one  above  the  other.  The  process  of 
brewing  is  commenced  at  the  top,  and  is  cont  inued 
on  the  various  stages  as  the  liquor  gravitates ; 
thus  pumping,  which  is  supposed  to  injure  the 
wort,  is  dispensed  with.  In  each  of  three  walls 
of  the  brewhouse  are  inserted  two  arched  open- 
ings, filled  in  with  windows  and  louvres.  Each 
opening  is  34  ft.  high  by  8 ft.  9 in.  wide.  The 
roof  is  surmounted  by  a louvred  turret,  which 
affords  a ready  exit  for  the  steam  arising  from 
the  liquor-pans,  and  has  on  each  side  a dormer 
containing  a window  or  loading  door.  The 
chimney  is  built  up  from  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  tower,  and  has  an  altitude  of  126  ft.  The 
cooler  adjoins  the  tower,  is  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and 
has  a gangway  round.  Two  working-rooms  will 
ultimately  contain  fourteen  rounds  of  120  barrels 
each ; these  vessels  are  considerably  above  the 
ordinary  size.  The  floors  are  fireproof,  and 
covered  with  the  Val-de-Travers  asphalte  pave- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  basement  story,  11  ft. 
high,  under  the  working-rooms  and  yards,  has  a 
vaulted  covering,  and  is  occupied  as  a store. 
The  boiler-house  and  stabling  are  detached,  and 
built  in  the  yard.  The  style  adopted  is  of  an  early 
Lombardian  Gothic  type.  Stock  brick  facing  is 
used  to  two  of  the  elevations,  and  common  to 
the  others,  finished  with  black  jointing,  and 
relieved  with  blue  Staffordshire  and  moulded  red 
bricks  and  Colne  stone  dressings.  The  tower 
has  a bold  cornice,  with  trusses  and  string- 
course, of  stone,  an  arcade  of  ornamental  brick- 
work, and  vitrified  glazed  green  and  red  brick 
panels  in  the  frieze.  The  chimney  on  plan  is 
square,  with  canted  angles,  and  has  a capping  of 
stone,  with  ornamental  brick  blocks  under.  The 
woodwork  throughout  is  of  red  deal.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  facilities  for 
thoroughly  cleansing  all  vessels.  The  building 
has  been  designed  and  supervised  by  Mr.  James 
Redford,  architect,  of  Princess-street,  Man- 
chester. Mr.  John  Tomlinson,  of  Lucy-street, 
City-road,  was  the  contractor. 


LETTING  PROPERTY  IN  THE  CITY. 

A discussion  of  between  two  and  three  hours’ 
duration  took  place  in  the  City  Council,  the 
other  day,  respecting  the  letting  of  City  property, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  alleged  by  several 
members  of  the  council  that  the  City  Lands 
Committee  proposed  to  let  certain  property 
under  its  value.  It  appeared  that  the  committee 
had  recommended  that  a lease  of  No.  2,  Falcon- 
square  should  be  granted  to  Mr.  Petrus  Mondon 
for  eighty  years,  from  Christmas,  1873,  at  1101. 
per  annum,  his  present  rent  being  40i.  per 
annum,  and  several  members  opposed  the  pro- 
posal, Mr.  Deputy  Fowler  stating  that  the  pro- 
perty ought  to  be  140J.  a year,  and  that  he  knew 
of  a responsible  person  who  would  take  it  at 
that  price.  It  appeared  that  the  property  had 
not  been  advertised ; but  this  was  explained  by 
a statement  that  the  lease  did  not  expire  until 


December,  1873,  and  the  committee  supported 
their  recommendation  by  stating  that,  along  with 
the  architect,  they  had  viewed  the  property,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  a good 
offer  was  made,  of  something  like  300  per  cent, 
more  than  they  had  already  received,  they  had 
no  right  to  keep  the  property  in  the  market,  and 
wait  for  two  years,  in  the  chance  of  getting  an 
additional  sum.  Several  amendments  were  pro- 
posed, with  the  view  of  defeating  the  proposal 
of  the  committee,  and  the  prolonged  discussion 
was  animated  and  warm ; but  the  recommenda- 
tion of  tho  committee  was  ultimately  carried. 


MID-LONDON  RAILWAY. 

After  a contest  not  surpassed  in  costliness  by 
one  in  a hundred  of  the  private  Bills  that  came 
before  Parliament,  the  Mid-London  Bills  were 
settled  in  Mr.  Hardcastle’s  committee  on  Group  1 
of  Railway  Bills  on  Thursday  afternoon.  The 
committee  declared  the  preamble  of  the  main  or 
eastern  portion  of  the  scheme  not  proved,  but 
passed  the  western  section,  from  Willesden  to 
the  Marble  Arch.  This  is  practically  a rejec- 
tion of  the  whole  scheme,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  with  great  power,  care, 
and  ability.  


BIRMINGHAM  SEWERAGE  SCHEME. 

This  important  scheme,  which  has  been  under 
consideration  by  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  nearly  three  weeks,  has  been 
passed  by  the  committee,  but  with  very  import, 
ant  modifications  of  the  scheme  as  presented  in 
the  Bill.  


FALL  OF  A BUILDING  IN  PRESTON.  , 
On  Saturday  morning  last,  the  large  malt- 
kilns  and  storehouse  belonging  to  Mr.  Brown* 
situate  in  Canal-street,  Preston,  fell  with  a 
heavy  crash,  without  previous  warning.  Fifteen 
men  were  in  the  place  at  the  time,  but  all  except 
two,  named  Crook  and  Hunt,  escaped,  the  latter 
being  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  body  of  Crook, 
who  leaves  a wife  and  six  children,  was  re- 
covered,  but  Hunt’s  was  not  found  till  after, 
wards.  Three  adjoining  cottages  were  destroyed. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  from  10,0001.  to  12,0001, 
At  the  inquest,  held  on  the  6th  instant, 
Mr.  James  Tallis,  contractor,  said  his  men 
erected  a great  portion  of  the  building,  which 
he  considered  had  been  well  erected.  It  was 
50  ft.  high,  and  was  in  two  divisions.  Tie-rods 
were  extended  across  the  rooms.  He  attributed 
the  cause  of  the  building  falling  to  the  giving 
way  of  two  relieving  arches,  which  were  put  in 
the  foundations  before  the  building  was  erected 
The  abutment  of  the  arches,  he  thought,  had 
gone  down,  and  the  pressure  of  the  walls  hac 
been  on  the  centre  of  the  arches,  and  so  caused 
the  wall  to  bulge  out.  The  foundations  of  the 
tower  were  entirely  on  brickwork.  The  ground 
itself  was  of  a soft,  marshy  description.  He 
did  not  attribute  the  giving  way  of  the  building 
to  the  quantity  of  malt  in  it.  If  the  cause  oi 
the  building  falling  had  been  ascertained  ai 
hour  before  the  accident,  tho  walls  could  have 
been  relieved  of  over  a hundred  tons  pressure 
There  were  from  '.three  to  four  hundred  tons  ol 
malt  in  the  building.  The  ages  of  the  deceased 
having  been  proved,  the  coroner  summed  up,  anc 
the  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accident® 
death.”  


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION.  I 
The  general  business  meeting  for  the  current 
session  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  3rc 
instant.  It  was  decided  to  form  classes  at  onc< 
for  the  study  of  geology,  chemistry  (experi 
mental),  and  surveying  and  levelling  with  field 
work,  if  a sufficient  number  of  members  give  ii 
their  names  before  the  16th  of  May.  The  dele 
gates  to  the  Architectural  Alliance  for  the  pas 
year  attended,  and  reported  that,  in  their  opinion 
it  was  advisable  to  maintain  the  Alliance,  in  an] 
case,  for  the  present,  till  it  is  seen  how  the  Con 
ference  under  the  leading  of  the  Royal  Instituh 
of  British  Architects  succeeds  in  dealing  witl 
the  questions  to  be  brought  before  it.  Thi 
Alliance,  which  first  connected  in  some  sort  o 
bond  the  previously  isolated  provincial  societie 
and  the  Architectural  Association,  having  ren 
dered  the  Conference  of  last  year  feasible,  had 
the  delegates  considered,  done  real  service 
though  no  one  felt  any  wish  needlessly  to  cal 
much  attention  to  it  now  or  for  the  future.  Afte 
some  discussion,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  t 
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;hem  for  their  services;  and  Messrs.  J.  D. 
Mathews,  T.  M.  Rickman,  T.  R.  Smith,  and 
R.  P.  Spiers  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing 
fear. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Smith,  representative  of  the  Asso- 
liation  on  the  Committee  of  Selection  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  1872,  reported  to  the 
meeting ; and  complained  of  the  few  suitable 
Ira  wings  submitted.  Out  of  twelve  screens 
allotted  only  five  had  been  used.  He  hoped  that 
lie  exhibition  of  drawings,  which  is,  in  practice, 
more  thoroughly  under  tko  control  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  than  any  other  in  London, 
tnd  is  held  in  well-appointed  buildings,  visited 
ay  large  numbers  of  people,  would  be  more 
snthusiastically  supported  in  future  years. 

Other  business,  of  no  general  interest,  was 
transacted.  The  paper  by  Mr.  G.  Aitcliison,  on 
* Coloured  Decoration,”  was  postponed,  at  his 
request. 


ROMAN  STATION,  UTTOXETER. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  add  a few  lines  to 
the  notice  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
making  in  the  Builder  (see  p.  334,  ante)  of  the 
interesting  discoveries  I have  made  in  this 
neighbourhood  of  Roman  stations  ? The  remark- 
able terraces  mentioned  are  associated  with  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Stramshall,  and  not  the 
station  at  Madeley  Holme.  “ Romano-British 
naze  ” should  have  been  “ Romano  - British 
rays,”  connecting  the  station  with  other  parts ; 
i matter  which  I have  yet  to  make  out. 

Francis  Redfern. 

P.S. — Working  as  I have  to  do  at  the  trade  of 
i daily  cooper,  now  much  deteriorated,  I have  to 
'ollow  up  my  researches  under  many  disadvan- 
ages ; but  I hope  they  are  not  on  that  account 
iny  less  valuable. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Launceston. — The  quaint  little  church  of  St. 
’homas  has  just  been  restored  at  a cost  of 
,0001.,  and  will  shortly  be  re-opened.  The 
rorks  have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction 
f Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn. 

Debenham. — An  instalment  of  the  work  of 
estoring  the  parish  church  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  building  re-opened  for  divine 
rorship  ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long 
; will  be  found  possible  to  complete  the 
astoration.  The  whole  cost  of  finishing,  both 
itemal  and  external,  the  restoration  of  the  nave 
nd  aisles  has  been  estimated  at  6001.  The 
resent  restoration  has  been  confined  to  the 
iterior  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  where  the  need 
3r  some  step  to  be  taken  was  most  pressing, 
nd  the  exterior  of  the  church  presents  the  same 
roe-begone  and  dilapidated  appearance  it  has 
ad  for  years.  In  place  of  the  high  pews,  how- 
ver,  open  oak  benches  now  cover  the  area  of  the 
ave  and  aisles,  the  bench-ends  being  oma- 
lented  with  carved  poppy-heads  and  the  panels 
ith  tracery,  and  by  the  alteration  additional 
jjccommodation  is  afforded  for  76  persons,  not- 
withstanding the  removal  of  the  west  gallery, 
'his  latter,  too,  has  disclosed  the  semicircular- 
eaded  west  arch.  Most  of  the  stones  used  in 
lis  arch  are  of  a reddish  tint,  and  others  of  the 
ime  kind  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  piers  of  the 
ive.  In  the  passages  the  pavement  of  ir- 
igularly  worn  pamments  has  been  taken  up  and 
lother  substituted,  which  consists  of  red  and 
allow  bricks  laid  on  their  edges  in  such  a 
anner  as  to  form  squares,  with  small  encaustic 
es  at  their  comers.  The  church  is  now  lighted 
ith  gas  from  jets  arranged  round  the  capitals 
the  piers  of  the  nave.  The  re-flooring  and 
-seating  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R. 
)°ley,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  from  plans  by 
essrs.  Cory  & Fergusson,  of  Carlisle ; and  the 
j(s  was  laid  on  by  Mr.  A.  Pank,  of  Norwich; 

Is  cost  of  the  improvements  being  7501. 

Saltash  (Cornwall). — The  old  church  of  St. 
ephens-by-Saltash,  built  in  the  early  part  of 
3 fourteenth  century,  has,  after  undergoing  a 
Borough  restoration,  been  re-opened  for  divino 
Ipice.  The  work  of  restoration  commenced  in 
hugust  last,  and  has  been  finished  at  a cost  of 
npl.  for  the  body  of  the  church,  and  3001.  for 
B.3  chancel.  The  restoration,  however,  may  be 
od  to  have  commenced  long  before,  the  north 
le  roof  having  been  taken  down  in  1866,  and 
■solaced  by  a new  roof,  built  by  Mr.  John 
•j'ager,  Burraton,  and  the  late  Mr.  John 
tiling,  of  Trehan,  at  a cost  of  1001.  The 
liincel  has  been  attended  to  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
jtfjtnmissioners.  In  the  chancel  there  are  new 


screen 8 of  oak,  and  tiles  are  laid  down.  The 
ceiling  here  is  of  oak.  In  the  body  of  the 
church  red  and  black  tiles,  from  the  Architec- 
tural Pottery  Company,  Poole,  Dorset,  are  laid 
down.  All  the  old  high  seats  have  been  removed, 
and  open  pine  benches,  stained  and  varnished, 
are  put  in  their  stead.  Many  of  the  windows 
have  been  re -glazed,  and  a new  one  has  been  put 
in  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  chancel  aisle, 
this  window  having  been  specially  subscribed 
for.  The  western  gallery  has  been  removed,  and 
the  main  entrance  has  been  made  at  the  western 
door,  which  had  been  closed  for  a number  of 
years.  The  font  has  been  taken  from  the  south 
aisle  and  placed  in  the  tower,  and  a number  of 
monumental  slabs  have  been  relaid  in  the  east 
end  of  the  north  chancel  aisle,  and  around  the 
font  underneath  the  tower.  The  belfry  floor  has 
been  done  away  with  and  taken  into  the  church, 
and  another  floor  higher  up  has  been  erected  for 
the  ringers.  The  ceilings  have  been  cleansed  and 
whitened,  and  the  bosses  and  woodwork  painted. 
The  granite  pillars  of  the  church  havo  been  re- 
dressed, as  well  as  the  granite  work  of  the  win- 
dows. The  granite  work  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Cheesewring  quarries.  The  church  has  been 
entirely  re-floored.  The  tower  requires  re-dress- 
ing. The  architect  was  Mr.  Ewan  Christian ; and 
the  builder  Mr.  Shaddock,  of  Saltash. 

King’s  Pyon. — The  little  church  at  King’s 
Pyon  has  been  re-opened.  The  changes  have 
materially  altered  the  appearance  of  the  interior. 
The  leading  feature  in  the  alterations  is  the 
restoration  of  the  north  transept,  in  memory  of 
the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Peploe.  A memorial 
window  has  been  placed  in  the  transept  by 
Mrs.  Peploe,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  It  is 
a three-light  window,  and,  in  addition  to  tracery, 
with  which  the  stained  glass  is  enriched,  armorial 
bearings  occupy  the  centre  pane.  The  old  east 
window  has  been  reset.  The  building  has  been 
reseated  with  open  pitch-pine  free  sittings,  and 
the  floor  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  supplied 
by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardine.  The  old  roof 
has  been  opened  up,  and  the  oak  beams  var- 
nished. A warming  apparatus  has  been  pro- 
vided. The  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  altar-rails 
are  all  new,  being  formed  of  oak  taken  from 
Wells  Cathedral  when  it  was  restored.  They 
are  covered  with  floral  carving,  executed  by 
Mr.  Halliday.  The  eastern  memorial  window  at 
the  end  of  the  chancel,  over  the  altar,  repre- 
sents the  Nativity  of  Christ,  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  Ascension.  This,  together  with  the 
window  in  the  north  transept,  is  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  Mr.  Evans  (late  Chance,  Bros.), 
Smethwick.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  is  cal- 
culated at  about  1,2002.  The  architect  who  has 
professionally  superintended  the  restoration 
gratuitously,  is  Mi-.  Ward,  of  Stafford. 

Earl’s  Court,  Kensington. — The  new  nave  and 
aisles  of  St.  Matthias  Church  (the  ground  of 
which  had  been  consecrated  on  the  completion 
of  the  chancel)  were  opened  for  divine  worship 
on  the  11th  of  April.  The  nave  has  an  open- 
timbered  roof,  of  large  span,  being  40  ft.  3 in. 
from  centre  to  centre,  of  clearstory  walls.  The 
building  has  been  erected  over  a temporary  iron 
church : the  services  were  carried  on  as  usual, 
the  iron  church  not  being  interfered  with  till  the 
permanent  building  was  completed.  The  vicar 
is  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Haines.  The  stained-glass 
window  at  the  west  end  was  presented  by  Mr. 
C.  B.  Trollope.  The  bells  were  given  by  Mr. 
P.  F.  Rose.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hakewill  was  the  archi- 
tect ; and  Messrs.  Robt.  Aviss,  & Co.,  of  Baltic 
Wharf,  Putney,  were  the  builders. 

Botus  Fleming,  Cornwall. — The  restoration  of 
the  parish  church  (now  in  a very  dilapidated 
and  dangerous  state)  is  about  to  be  commenced 
at  once,  from  plans  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  Elliott, 
of  Plymouth.  Air.  P.  Blowey,  of  Buckland 
Monachorum,  has  been  engaged  to  carry  out  the 
work.  The  tenders  will  bo  found  in  another 
page. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Middleton-in-  Teesdale. — The  foundation-stone 
of  a new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  has  been 
laid  at  Middleton-in -Teesdale.  Its  style  will  be 
Italian,  and  the  dimensions  56  ft.  by  44  ft. 
The  greater  part  of  the  building  will  be  of 
rubble  stone,  faced  with  smoothed  freestone.  At 
the  front  there  will  be  three  entrances.  After 
passing  through  the  porch  on  the  ground  floor 
will  be  found  two  aisles,  and  a gallery  round  the 
whole  of  the  building,  supported  on  metal 
pillars  with  ornamental  capitals,  and  faced  with 
castings  of  an  ancient  shield  pattern.  The 
whole  of  the  woodwork,  including  the  rostrum,  _ 


will  be  of  the  best  pitch  pine.  The  roof  will  be 
high-pitched,  and  the  ceiling  will  consist  of 
sixteen  panels  with  corner  pieces,  the  four  venti- 
lators also  being  ornamented.  A recess  will  also 
be  provided  for  an  organ.  The  total  estimated 
cost  is  1,4502.,  and  accommodation  will  be  pro. 
vided  for  600  persons.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Race,  Westgate.  Contractors  : — Masons’  work, 
Mr.  R.  Walton,  Middleton-in-Teesdale ; joiners’ 
work,  Mr.  G.  Race,  Westgate ; plumbers’  work, 
Mr.  Bell,  Middleton-in-Teesdale ; slaters’  work, 
Mr.  Wanless,  Darlington  ; plastering,  Mr. 
Ormerod,  Darlington. 

Back-o’ -the-Ba/nk,  neon-  Bolton. — The  memorial 
stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  Methodist  school- 
chapel  has  been  laid.  The  buildings,  which  will 
be  one  story  high,  comprise  a schoolroom,  40  ft. 
by  30  ft. ; a large  class-room,  20  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in. ; 
and  two  other  small  class-rooms,  each  12  ft.  by 
9 ft.  Under  one  of  the  small  class-rooms  a cellar 
will  be  formed,  accessible  from  the  back-yard,  and 
fitted  up  eventually  with  apparatus  for  heating 
the  largo  room  and  infants’  class-room,  and  also 
with  hot-water  boiler  for  cleaning  purposes,  tea- 
meetings,  &c.  According  to  the  ground  plan, 
the  rooms  are  arranged  so  that  each  will  be 
accessible  without  necessarily  opening  or  lighting 
the  others.  The  schoolroom,  which  will  also 
be  used  as  a preaching-room,  is  placed  parallel 
with  Latham-street,  occupying  the  entire  length 
of  the  plot  available,  and  is  lighted  by  four 
windows  to  the  Latham-street  side,  three  win. 
dows  in  the  gable  end,  fronting  Draycott-street, 
and  three  small  clearstory  lights  to  the  side 
wall  above  the  roof  of  the  class-rooms  adjoining. 
This  room  will  be  14  ft.  high  to  the  square,  and 
16  ft.  high  to  the  ceiling.  Behind  the  schoolroom 
and  adjoining  Draycott-street  is  placed  the  large 
class-room  for  infants  (also  suitable  for  teachers’ 
meetings,  &c!),  12  ft.  high,  lighted  by  four 
windows,  and  separated  from  the  schoolroom  by 
a passage,  6 ft.  wide,  forming  the  principal 
entrance,  with  vestibule  having  folding-doors. 
Beyond  this  aro  placed  the  other  two  small 
class-rooms,  10  ft.  high,  and  each  lighted  by  two 
sash  windows.  The  remaining  space  between 
the  class-rooms  and  Back-street  and  adjoining 
houses,  is  devoted  to  boys’  and  gii-ls’  yards  and 
conveniences,  each  yard  being  accessible  by  a 
separate  passage  from  the  schoolroom,  3 ft. 
wide.  Externally,  the  general  design  of  the 
buildings  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  and 
Gothic  styles  of  architecture,  but  of  a plain  and 
unpretending  character,  being  necessarily  devoid 
of  much  ornament.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
works  already  contracted  for  is  about  5601., 
exclusive  of  lighting  and  heating,  and  other 
matters  left  in  abeyance,  which  it  is  estimated 
will  increase  the  cost  to  6502.,  towards  which 
5702.  are  promised  or  subscribed.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Thomas  Orrnrod,  of  Bolton,  and  the  con- 
tractor for  all  the  works,  Mr.  William  Townson, 
of  Bolton. 

Melbourne. — The  new  Congregational  Church 
here  has  been  opened  for  divine  worship.  The 
new  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Sheffield, 
of  Derby,  architect.  It  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  approaching  to  the  Transition.  It  has  a 
tower  and  spire  55  ft.  high.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  58  ft.  in  length,  and  34  ft.  in  width, 
with  transepts  and  apsidal  chancel.  The  accom- 
modation is  for  about  300  sittings.  In  the  front 
gable  is  a large  rose  window,  8 ft.  diameter.  The 
whole  of  the  external  walls  are  of  stone,  and  the 
interior  plastered,  with  strings  of  mosaic  tiles. 
The  roof  and  interior  woodwork  aro  of  pitch  pine, 
varnished.  Messrs.  Bullock  & Barton,  of  Mel- 
bourne were  the  contractors.  The  whole  cost 
will  be  about  1,2001. 

Grimsby.  — The  Wesleyan  Methodists  of 
Grimsby  have  determined  to  erect  a new  chapel 
adjoining  their  present  school  in  Duncombe- 
Btreet  to  seat  1,000  persons.  The  entire  pro- 
posed cost  of  the  new  erection  is  to  be  2,0002., 
three-fourths  of  which  are  to  be  raised  by  the 
time  the  building  is  complete.  Several  subscrip- 
tions have  been  already  promised,  and  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  money  will  be  raisod. 


Westminster  Abbey. — We  learn  that  in  the 
excavations  consequent  upon  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Receiver’s  house  at  Westminster,  the  bases 
of  the  pillars  and  a part  of  the  encaustic  tile 
floor,  as  well  as  some  other  remains,  of  the 
ancient  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Previously  a large  number  of 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the  ancient  Norman 
cloisters,  some  of  them  covered  with  figure 
subjects,  were  turned  up. 
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VARIORUM. 

The  current  number  of  the  Art  Journal , speak- 
ing of  ArtTeaching  in  Rome,  says, — “ The  Eternal 
City  has  always  been  a passive  rather  than  an 
active  inspirer  and  teacher  of  the  fine  arts.  It 
is  the  stately  ruins,  the  art-treasures,  the  beauty 
of  position  and  climate,  rather  than  its  elemen- 
tary schools  or  professors,  which  make  it  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  artist.  Let  a young  man 
come  here,  well  trained  in  England  or  elsewhere, 
and  then  make  use  of  his  own  eyes  rather  than 
of  oral  instruction,  and  he  will  never  regret  the 
labour  nor  the  expense ; otherwise,  unless  he 
possess  rare  ability,  the  direct  loss  will  be  great. 
It  might  be  different  were  there  at  this  time  any 
prominent  painter  or  sculptor  to  give  a decided 
tone  to  art ; but  since  the  death  of  Canova,  Thor- 
waldsen,  and  Gibson,  there  has  been  no  one  of 
sufficient  merit  to  act  as  a leader,  though  we  have 
had,  and  still  have,  many  artists  of  great  merit. 
Each  coterie  has  its  favourite  sculptor  or  painter, 
around  whom  it  considers  that  the  art  life  of 
Rome  will  centre,  but  these  do  not  affect  the 
world  at  large.  Again,  the  standard  of  art  is 
much  higher  in  England  than  here.  We  may 
cite  the  case  of  a youth  who  was  sent  at  great 
outlay  by  his  friends  to  be  educated  as  an  artist 
in  Rome.  He  received  three  medals  and  con- 
siderable credit  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  but 
on  returning  to  London  proved  incompetent  for 
the  primary  class  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
French,  nevertheless,  show  their  wisdom  and 
generosity  in  the  important  school  which  they 
established  many  years  since  for  their  country- 
men in  the  spacious  and  stately  Villa  Medici,  and 
which  they  still  maintain,  in  spite  of  rumours  as 
to  its  being  converted  into  the  French  Embassy, 
and  of  the  fact  of  the  Italian  Government  having 
offered  to  purchase  it  for  ministerial  purposes.” 

“ Hammond’s  Wages  Calculator  for  Nine 

Hours  per  Day,”  is  neatly  printed  on  stout  card, 
and  varnished  to  hang  up  in  warehouse  or  count- 
ing-house. It  will  be  found  useful  in  large  fac- 
tories.  “ The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
from  December,  1870,  to  December,  1871.  John 
D. Prior,  General  Secretary.  Manchester:  North 
of  England  Co-operative  Printing  Society.  1872.” 
In  speaking  of  the  results  of  recent  misunder- 
standings, this  report  says  : — 

“ The  newly-elected  Executive  Council  felt  it  to  he  their 
first  and  most  important  duty  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
clearly-expressed  will  of  the  members,  and  although  they 
have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  expel  several  refractory 
branches,  yet  confidence  and  harmony  have  been  restored 
throughout  the  Society.  Our  provincial  branches,  with 
but  trilling  exceptions,  remain  loyal ; our  Irish,  Scotch, 
and  American  branches  have  all  proved  true  to  the  Society  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  wo  have  in  London  43  branches, 
and  1,632  members.  At  the  end  of  1871  we  have  414  less 
members  than  we  had  at  the  end  of  1870,  and  the  decrease 
in  our  funds  during  the  year  amounts  to  7391.  11s.  3{d. 
We  have  paid  during  the  past  year  to  our  unemployed 
members  the  sum  of  6,436/.;  in  replacing  stolen  and  burnt 
tools,  3601. ; to  our  sick  members,  5,595 1.  ; four  of  our 
members  who  have  become  permanently  disabled  from  fol- 
lowing their  employment  as  carpenters  and  joiners  have 
each  received  the  sum  of  100/.;  for  the  funerals  of  deceased 
members  and  their  wives  we  have  paid  1,105/. ; to  our  aged 
and  infirm  members,  131/.  : in  maintaining  the  privileges 
of  the  trade,  1,120/. ; and  in  benevolent  grants  to  dis- 
tressed members,  425/. 

Our  receipts  during  the  year  have  amounted  to 
21,916/.  13s.  7|d. ; and  at  its  close  we  held  a balance  in 
hand  of  16,829/.  8s.  lid.,  or  1/.  14s.  5^d.  per  member. 
This  is  highly  satisfactory,  when  we  consider  the  very  un- 
favourable circumstances  under  which  we  commenced  the 
year,  and  leads  us  to  anticipate  a speedy  and  large  in- 
crease in  our  accumulated  capital,  should  the  short  time 
agitation  become  satisfactorily  settled." 

“ How  to  make  Money  by  Patents.  By  C’ 

Barlow.  London : published  by  Barlow  & Co.> 
Patent-office.”  This  pamphlet,  although  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a trade  circular,  gives 
useful  hints  and  suggestions  to  inventors  and 
patentees.  This  second  edition  has  been  en- 
larged and  mostly  re-written. “ The  Journal 

of  the  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association 
of  Ireland  (late  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society). 
Twenty-fourth  session,  1872.  Yol.  II.  Part  I., 
fourth  series.  Dublin  : printed  at  the  University 
Press  for  the  Association,  1872.”  The  contents 
of  this  number  (9  of  fourth  series)  includes, 
besides  an  account  of  proceedings,  an  interest- 
ing  paper  ‘‘On  Ancient  Lake  Legends  of 
Ireland.”  It  relates  to  the  vision  of  “ Cathair’s 
druid,  Bri  Mac  Baircheda,”  — a poem  fore- 
boding the  origin  of  Wexfordhaven ; trans- 
lated and  edited  by  J.  O’Beime  Crowe,  A.B.  ; 
another  paper  is  titled  “The  Approaches  to 
Kilkenny  in  Olden  Times ; ” and  another,  with 
an  illustration,  is  on  “ The  Whitby  Monument 
in  the  ruined  Church  of  Kilmore,  County  Wex- 
ford,” by  M.  J.  Whitty. In  the  current 

number  of  the  Leisure  Hour,  Sirs.  Henry 
Mackarness  commences,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Children  of  Olden  Time,”  to  develop,  “ cliiefly 


for  young  readers,”  a very  capital  idea.  The 
portion  already  published  says  something  about 
Saxon  and  Norman  children,  their  dress,  habits, 
toys,  and  so  on,  and  is  pleasantly  illustrated  from 
Strutt  and  other  authorities. 


gflisalltuuH. 

Tlie  Building  Societies  Bill. — On  the  2nd 

inst.  Mr.  Bruce  received  a deputation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  building  societies  and  members  of 
Parliament  in  the  Lobby -room  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Building  Societies  Bill.  Mr. 
Higham,  the  representative  of  the  London  build- 
ing societies,  said  there  had  recently  been  a con- 
ference of  representatives  of  seventy-five  build- 
ing societies  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
amount  of  whose  investments  exceeded  5,000,0001., 
and  they  unanimously  approved  of  the  Building 
Societies  Bill.  There  were  probably  20,000,0001. 
invested  by  50,000  persons  ; and  what  the  depu- 
tation desired  was  that  the  Bill  should  be  passed 
without  any  unnecessary  delay,  and  thus  settle  the 
uneasiness  now  widespread  throughout  the 
country.  Mr.  Bruce  said  the  best  solution  of 
the  question  would  be  this, — the  Bill  to  be  re- 
committed and  their  proposed  amendments  in- 
serted, and  then  they  might  re-consider  points  as 
to  which  some  difference  of  opinion  existed. 
The  opinion  of  the  Government  would  have  to  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  registration,  whether  it 
should  bo  undertaken  by  the  Government  and 
connected  with  friendly  societies.  They  would 
have  the  new  Bill  printed,  and  if  they  could  dis- 
pense with  a Select  Committee  they  would  do 
so. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  anniversary  dinner  in  aid  of  this  important 
charity  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  18th  inst. 
Notwithstanding  the  prosperity  of  our  popular 
artists,  there  are  others  out  of  sight,  and  almost 
out  of  mind,  whose  prosperity  has  been  clouded 
by  accident  or  disease,  their  efforts  not  attended 
with  success,  some  of  whom  have  died,  leaving 
widows  and  orphans  unprovided  for.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  mitigating  these  sufferings,  and 
so  mitigating  them  that  delicacy  of  feeling  shall 
not  be  wounded,  that  this  Institution  was 
established.  Relief  is  extended  to  distressed 
meritorious  artists,  whether  subscribers  to  its 
funds  or  not,  as  well  as  to  their  widows  and 
orphans,  merit  and  distress  alone  constituting  a 
claim ; the  names  of  persons  thus  relieved  are 
not  promulgated.  We  invite  for  it  the  assistance 
of  our  readers. 

They  Will  and  they  Won’t. — Large  num- 
bers of  artizans  have  made  a general  strike 
against  working  overtime.  Some  workmen  in 
Birmingham  think  differently.  The  labourers 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  postal  tele- 
graphs received,  a short  time  ago,  an  order  for- 
bidding them  to  make  overtime.  In  consequence 
of  this  privilege,  as  they  considered  it,  being 
withdrawn,  they  asked  that  their  wages  should 
bo  raised  from  20s.  to  24s.  per  week,  urging  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  go  away  from  homo  to 
work.  This  request  was  not  complied  with,  and 
on  Monday  they  went  to  the  head  office  in  Bir- 
mingham and  demanded  the  day’s  wages  which 
was  always  kept  in  hand.  The  money  was  paid 
them  and  they  left,  aud  are  now  on  strike. 

The  New  Record  Room  at  Lewes. — The 
foundation-stone  will  be  laid  this  month.  The 
contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Berry,  and  the 
building,  which  will  bo  from  designs  furnished 
by  Mr.  Card,  architect,  of  this  town,  will  cost 
about  4301.  On  the  ground-floor  space  will  still 
be  reserved  for  a provision  market,  and  the  New 
Record  Room  will  occupy  the  first  floor.  It  is 
approached  by  an  easy  curved  staircase,  11  ft. 
wide,  and  its  dimensions  are  30  ft.  by  20  ft.  and 
16  ft.  high.  The  ceiling  to  the  collar  beam  is  to 
be  covered  with  match-boarding,  laid  diagonally 
on  moulded  timbers. 

The  Holborn  Statue  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort.— The  design  for  a pedestal  for  this  statue 
being  considered  unsatisfactory,  Mr.  Edmeston, 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  proposed  that 
it  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  to  obtain  a 
more  suitable  design,  to  be  considered  with 
especial  reference  to  the  proportions  of  the 
statue,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  2,000k  This  was 
carried;  and  it  was  further  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Hammack,  that  the  committee 
should  forthwith  advertise  for  designs,  and  that 
a premium  of  fifty  guineas  be  given  to  the  author 
of  the  selected  design. 


Excursions  round  Oxford.— The  committee 
of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society  have  arranged  a fresh  series  of  Satur- 
day  walks  and  excursions  in  Oxford  and  the 
neighbourhood,  which  promise  to  be  interesting. 
On  Saturday,  May  4tli,  they  went  to  the  Roman 
villa  at  Northleigh,  and  the  Churches  of  North, 
leigh  and  Handborougli,  also  at  Northleigh.  They 
saw  the  interesting  Roman  remains,  consisting 
of  the  foundation-walls  of  the  buildings  sur. 
rounding  the  large  central  court,  the  chambers 
for  the  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  the  beautiful 
tesselated  pavement  over  the  hypocaust.  The 
Church  of  Northleigh  is  interesting  as  having 
one  of  the  so-called  Saxon  towers.  For  May 
18th,  All  Souls  Chapel  is  selected,  the  restora- 
tion of  which  is  in  progress.  The  original  carved 
stone  reredos  has  lately  been  discovered  here 
behind  the  wall-painting  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chapel.  On  May  25th,  Wantage,  the  Icknield 
Way,  and  Letcombe  Castle  will  bo  visited. 
Letcombe  Castle  is  a remarkably  fino  British 
earthwork,  the  most  extensive  of  any  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Icknield  Way.  It  comprises  some 
twenty-six  acres,  and  has  its  trench  and  vallum 
perfect.  Uffington  Church,  the  White  Horse- 
hill,  Uffington  Castle,  Hardwell  Camp,  and 
Wayland  Smith’s  Cave  arc  the  objects  named. 

New  Bridge  at  Great  Waltham. — This 

new  bridge,  which  has  been  long  in  course  ol 
construction,  at  Howe-street,  Waltham,  is  now 
open  for  public  traffic.  It  is  built  to  replace  an 
old  wooden  structure,  the  property  of  Trinity 
College.  It  is  built  with  brick  abutments  and 
iron  girders,  and  is  16  ft.  wide  and  35  ft.  cleat 
span.  The  roadway  is  formed  with  four  cam. 
bered  cast-iron  girders,  each  about  40  ft.  long, 
and  filled  in  with  brick  arches  turned  in  coment. 
Over  all  there  is  a covering  of  6 in.  of  cement 
concrete  and  4 in.  of  gravel.  The  fencing  or 
each  side  is  formed  with  moulded  iron  standards, 
having  square  wrought-iron  bars  fixed  diagonally 
running  through  them.  The  approaches  on  each 
side  have  been  heightened,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
even  in  the  highest  floods,  the  public  will  be  abls 
to  pass  over,  not  only  dry-footed,  but  in  safety 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  C helms, 
ford  Highway  Board,  from  the  designs  and  unde: 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Frank  Whitmore 
architect,  Chelmsford  ; Messrs.  Coleman  &,  Mor 
ton  being  the  contractors  for  ironwork,  and  Mr 
George  Last  for  builder’s  work. 

Gas  v.  Horses. — “ R.  T.”  writes, — There  arc 
various  reasons  against  steam-engines  being  usee 
on  public  roads,  yet  there  is  a desire  to  overcome 
these  objections.  Let  us  see  what  can  be  done 
with  the  gas  engines.  Two  and  three  horse 
power  engines  are  now  common  for  manufac 
turing  purposes.  To  start  and  stop,  the  gai 
has  to  be  lighted  and  extinguished  : a hand 
tube,  such  as  lamplighters  use,  would  serve 
Some  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  thereby 
would  be, — no  coal,  fire,  gushing  steam,  boiler 
water,  cinder  dust,  noise,  nu  isance,  danger,  weight 
nor  delay ; and  cleaner  roads.  Take  a tram 
way-car  : a gasholder  underneath  would  afforc 
supply  all  day  ; the  piston-rod  could  be  fixed  t< 
the  present  iron  wheels  ; the  cost  about  a pair  o: 
horses,  the  keep  less.  So  let  us  go  ahead,  anc 
send  horses  to  the  dogs. 

The  Carlisle  Infirmary  Extensions.— 
Tenders  have  been  sent  in  to  Messrs.  Cory  j 
Ferguson,  architects,  for  the  new  wards,  and  fo: 
the  whole  of  the  contemplated  new  buildings  t< 
be  added  to  the  west  end  of  the  Cumberlanc 
Infirmary.  No  contract  has  yet  been  enterec 
into ; but  one  or  more  of  the  tenders  for  thi 
whole  work  is  under  5,100Z.  The  estimatec 
cost  of  this  portion  was  5,200Z.  The  Carlish 
Journal  states  that  it  is  contemplated  to  ente: 
into  a contract  for  this  portion  first,  and  t< 
decide  on  a provisional  contract  for  the  dis 
pensary  block  and  buildings  on  the  east  side,  t< 
be  carried  out  as  the  funds  accrue. 

Theatre  for  Aberdeen. — Steps  are  bein' 
taken  to  erect  a new  theatre  and  opera-housi 
here,  the  want  of  which  has  been  much  felt,  i 
company  has  been  formed,  and  most  of  tin 
shares  have  been  taken  np.  Building  operation; 
are  to  commence  at  once,  and  it  is  to  be  read’ 
by  December  1st.  It  is  expected  to  cost  abou 
7.600Z.,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Phipps,  o 
London. 

A New  Asylum. — The  Metropolitan  Asylum 
Board  have  purchased  nine  acres  of  land  in  th 
Old  Kent-road,  as  a site  for  an  additions 
asylum,  which  is  shortly  to  be  erected,  and  th 
local  Government  Board  have  confirmed  th 
purchase. 
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The  Wellington  Monument  for  St.  Paul’s. 

Some  discussion  has  taken  place  on  this  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  course  of  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained  that 
the  supplementary 'contract  with  Mr.  Collmann 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  sculptor,  was  that 
the  work  should  be  finished  in  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  it  was  undertaken  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  authorise  the  payment  of  2501. 
a month  on  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Fergusson  and 
Captain  Galton  that  the  work  was  satisfactorily 
done.  Ten  of  those  payments  had  already  been 
made.  During  the  winter  Mr.  Stevens  had  been 
so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  do  actual  manual  work, 
and  consequently  one  portion  of  the  work  had 
been  delayed,  but  he  was  informed  that  it  was 
nevertheless  in  a satisfactory  state  of  forward- 
ness, and  that  it  would  be  completed  within  the 
two  years  and  a half.  A third  of  the  time  had 
expired,  and  more  than  a third  of  the  work  to 
be  done  in  that  time  was  already  done.  He  was 
informed  that  the  work  was  most  excellent  and 
admirable,  and  a beautiful  specimen  of  art, 
and  it  was  because  it  was  so  beautiful  and  good 
a work  that  the  Government  did  not  wish  to  take 
it  out  of  Mr.  Stevens’s  hands.  Whether  the  site 
was  the  best  that  could  be  found  for  the  purpose 
or  not,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say ; he  thought  the 
Government  had  done  right  in  the  steps  they  had 
taken  to  have  the  work  completed. 

The  Proposed  Enlargement  of  Lincoln- 
shire Lunatic  Asylum. — At  a quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  visitors  of  the  asylum,  the  report  of  the 
visitors  was  read,  which  stated  that  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy  required  a workshop  to  be 
built,  and  a hospital  for  the  accommodation  of 
sick  lunatics  during  epidemics.  The  visitors  had 
referred  these  requirements  to  a sub-committee, 
who  found  that  the  cost  of  adopting  them  would 
be  9,0001.  Tho  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  building  and  the  expenditure 
of  another  heavy  sum  of  money,  however,  met 
with  no  encouragement.  Sir  M.  Lopes  therefore 
moved  that  no  further  steps  be  at  present  taken 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  building.  The  chair- 
man, who  said  he  believed  that  neither  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  benches  would  sanction  the  cost 
of  an  enlargement,  took  the  sense  of  the  meeting, 
and  every  hand  was  held  up  for  the  motion, 

I which  he  declared  carried,  adding  that  something 
I must  be  done  to  isolate  patients  suffering  from 
epidemics. 

Progress  of  the  Chelsea  Embankment. — 

The  contractors  for  the  Chelsea  Embankment 
have  already  made  considerable  progress  with 
the  works.  Sevei’al  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of 
earthwork  excavated  to  make  way  for  the 
(foundations  of  tho  Holborn  Yiaduct  railway 
(station,  have  already  been  made  use  of  for  the 
(embankment,  having  been  conveyed  from  the 

I tended  railway  station  site  to  Blackfriars, 
here  it  is  emptied  into  barges  and  thence  taken 
Chelsea,  where  it  serves  to  form  the  embank- 
ent  now  in  course  of  construction.  Next  week 
i important  sale  of  property  required  for  the 
!W  embankment  will  take  place.  The  property 
mprises  t he  building  materials  of  thirty  houses, 
barfs,  stabling,  and  buildings  in  Duke-street 
id  Lombard-street,  Chelsea,  at  the  corner  of 
iradise-street. 

Cost  of  Road-scraping. — At  Paddington 
"try,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Stephens,  the  surveyor, 
esented  a report  upon  the  different  methods  of 
ad-scraping  now  in  use  in  the  parish.  He 
ites  that  the  ordinary  road  - scraper  costs 
. 7d. ; the  hand-machine,  41.  10s.;  and  tho 
rse-machine,  15 1. ; while  the  expense  of  work- 
ing is  respectively  2s.  4d.,  3s.  2d.,  and  8a.  Gd.,  a 
jlay.  The  horse-machine  will  do  an  amount  of 
vork  equal  to  that  of  sixteen  men  with  the  hand- 
craper,  and  eight  men  with  the  hand-machine, 
.n  the  winter  months,  after  a fall  of  snow,  or 
luring  a rapid  thaw,  the  horse-machine  will  per- 
orm  the  work  more  speedily  than  by  manual 
(abour,  and  with  greater  success,  provided  it  bo 
Jised  before  the  surface  of  the  road  become  soft. 

! .’he  report  was  adopted. 

ii  Gift  to  Opensliaw  of  a Meclianics’  Insti- 
tute Building. — Mrs.  Mary  Brundret,  nee  Miss 

IVhyatt,  of  Openshaw,  has  laid  the  foundation- 
tone  of  a Mechanics’  Institute  in  the  township, 
frhich  she  has  generously  consented  to  build  and 
ilumish  at  her  sole  expense.  The  building  will 
iave  two  stock-brick  fronts,  relieved  by  stone 
firessings.  The  internal  arrangements  will  be 
f a complete  description,  and  in  the  plan  pro- 
vision is  made  for  reading,  billiard,  and  class 
rooms,  and  library,  with  house  for  the  persons 
charge.  The  cost  will  be  about  3,000 l. 


The  Scandinavian  Sailors’  Church, 
Rotlierhithe. — The  inauguration  of  this  build- 
ing for  worship  (the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  Prince  Oscar,  last  July)  has  taken 
place,  in  the  presence  of  Baron  Hochschild, 
Envoy  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  Dean  to  the 
Royal  Danish  Navy,  the  incumbent  of  the  church, 
and  several  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
Scandinavia  and  its  interests.  A novelty  in  con- 
nexion with  the  church  (which  will  hold  350 
persons)  is  a building  of  club-rooms  for  officers 
and  men.  The  total  cost,  apart  from  the  site 
(which  was  given  by  the  directors  of  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks,  who  have  in  various  other 
ways  assisted  the  undertaking)  amounts  to  about 
2,500Z.  Mr.  Biven  is  the  architect.  The  design 
for  this  church  is  illustrated  by  a view  in  the 
Builder  for  1870,  p.  207. 

The  “ABC”  Sewage  Process. — A number 
of  gentlemen,  consisting  of  directors  and  share- 
holders of  the  Native  Guano  Company  (ABC 
Process),  and  a few  invited  visitors,  have  visited 
Crossness,  to  inspect  ,the  works  now  going  on 
there  at  the  reservoir  for  the  southern  sewage  of 
the  metropolis,  whence  it  is  discharged  into  the 
river  at  a proper  period  of  the  tide.  There  were 
about  150  visitors  altogether,  and  they  were  con- 
ducted over  the  works  by  Mr.  Rawson,  the 
general  manager,  who  claims  for  the  process  a 
decided  commercial  success,  and  states  that  each 
ton  of  native  guano  leaves  a clear  profit  of  21.,  at 
which  rate  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  alone 
would  produce  an  annual  income  of  1,282,500Z. ! 
The  chemist  and  engineer  were  present  during 
the  inspection,  and  readily  gave  information  to 
the  visitors  on  all  points  of  interest. 

The  Maypole  at  Otley. — A new  maypole 
has  been  erected  at  Otley  at  a cost  of  34Z.  It  is 
71  ft.  long,  and  8 in.  in-  diameter  at  the  top,  by 
18  in.  at  the  bottom.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
weathercock.  The  cost  of  its  erection  and  of 
other  proposed  improvements  around  it,  will  be 
defrayed  by  public  subscription.  The  last  may- 
pole  at  Otley  was  struck  by  lightning  in  June 
last,  after  standing  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
the  new  one  is  provided  with  a lightning-con- 
ductor. A procession  took  place  on  the  occasion, 
headed  by  the  May  Queen  (a  Miss  Crofts), 
crowned  and  decked  with  flowers,  and  dressed 
in  white  ; and  the  ancient  circling  dance  round 
the  maypole  took  place  to  a band  of  music  in 
attendance.  The  dancers  had  a “ serene  morn- 
ing for  their  outing  and  their  innocent 
“ orgies.” 

Engraving  by  Sand-Blast. — The  use  of  the 

sand-blast  for  engraving  and  ornamenting  stone 
and  glass  is  now  fully  recognised  in  the  United 
States.  The  Franklin  Institute  have  conferred 
a medal  on  the  inventor ; and  they  say  of  the 
process  that  glass  ornamented  thereby  can  only 
bo  compared  with  that  etched  by  powerful  acids, 
yet  the  entire  absence  of  all  undercutting  renders 
it  superior ; and  that  some  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced would  be  hard  to  imitate  by  any  other 
known  mechanical  process,  and  yet  the  sand-blast 
produces  them  with  an  ease  and  precision  truly 
remarkable,  and  worthy  of  the  special  attention 
of  natural  philosophers. 

Grimsby  BeHs.— The  bell  for  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
has  arrived,  and  will  shortly  be  placed  in  the 
tower  of  the  ohurch.  Its  weight  is  4£  cwt. ; its 
diameter,  26  in. ; and  it  is  from  the  foundry  of 
Messrs.  J.  Warner  & Sons,  of  Cripplegate.  His 
Lordship  has  placed  a prayer  in  Latin  as  an 
inscription, — thus  translated : — 

“ I praise  the  Lord  for  sickness  chased  away  : 

Hero  to  sick  souls,  O Christ,  give  health,  I pray.” 

An  effort  might,  without  difficulty,  be  made  to 
complete  the  peal  of  eight.  Tho  estimated  cost 
is  600Z. 

Cost  of  Repairing  Victoria  Embankment 
of  Thames.  — The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  passed  the  Thames 
Embankment  Bill,  which  proposes  to  throw  the 
cost  of  repairing  and  lighting  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment on  the  whole  of  the  metropolis.  One 
of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  committee  was 
Colonel  Hogg,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  who  stated  that  the  cost  would 
be  covered  by  a rate  of  one-tenth  of  a penny  in 
the  pound. 

Kent  House  Estate,  Rutland-gate. — 

Louisa,  Lady  Ashburton,  and  Colonel  Spencer 
Clifford,  have  purchased  the  greater  part  of  the 
Kent  House  Estate  freehold,  at  Rutland-gate, 
for  the  erection  of  family  mansions. 


Improvements  at  Blackfriars. — An  enter, 
prising  Belgian,  Mr.  Polydore  de  Keyser,  of  the 
Royal  Hotel  at  Blackfriars,  now  a citizen  of 
London,  has,  it  is  said,  matured  a vast  plan  by 
which  a hostelry,  such  as  can  only  be  paralleled 
by  that  called  “ grand  ” at  Paris,  will  be  shortly 
added  to  the  few  handsome  buildings  to  be  seen 
along  the  river  front.  This  hotel,  when  com- 
pleted, will  extend  from  the  comer  of  William- 
street,  along  a curved  frontage  of  380  ft.,  on  to 
the  entrance  of  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the 
embankment,  sweeping  away  the  gasholders  at 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  The  hotel,  the  design  for 
which  is  in  the  Modem  French  style,  will  have 
an  entrance  from  the  embankment  into  a 
spacious  courtyard,  into  which  carriages  can 
drive,  whilst  the  ground  floor  and  basement  will 
contain  a series  of  elegant  shops.  The  hotel  is 
to  be  fitted  up  on  the  Continental  system.  Mr. 
Gruning  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Trollope  & 
Sons  are  the  builders.  The  foundation  stone  is 
laid. 

MetropoHtan  Water  Supply. — In  answer 
to  Sir  J.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  in  the  Commons, 
Mr.  C.  Fortescue  said  that  the  water  companies  of 
the  metropolis  had  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Act  of  last 
session  by  submitting  regulations  on  which  they 
were  agreed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Metropolitan  authorities,  but  which  were  of  no 
authority  till  confirmed  after  an  inquiry  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  at  which  tho  water  and  Metro- 
politan authorities  would  have  the  right  of  being 
heard.  A circular  had  been  sent  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  the  authorities  whose  interests  were 
affected  to  state  their  objections  to  tho  regula- 
tions, and  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  at  the  request 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Corporation  of  London,  had  been  extended  to 
the  28th  inst.,  but  he  could  not  say  how  long  it 
would  last. 

The  Brenchley  Garden  and  Chillington 
House. — The  extensive  improvements  at  Chil- 
lington House,  and  tho  work  of  laying  out  the 
public  garden  to  be  presented  to  the  town  of  Maid- 
stone by  Mr.  Julius  Brenchley,  approach  comple- 
tion. Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  landscape  gardener, 
under  whose  supervision  Battersea  Park,  Finsbury 
Park,  and  other  public  pleasure-grounds  were  laid 
out,  has  made  the  most  of  tho  land  at  the  rear  of 
Chillington  House.  About  five  acres  of  the  old 
apple-orchard  adjoining  the  private  garden  have 
been  converted  into  a picturesque  spot,  and 
when  the  garden  has  been  finished  in  all  its 
details,  it  will  form,  it  is  said,  quite  a little 
Paradise  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  from  all 
parts  of  which  it  will  be  easily  accessible.  The 
restoration  of  the  west  wing  of  the  house  is  the 
other  chief  work  that  is  being  done. 

Opening  of  a New  Cattle  Market  at 
Leicester. — A new  cattle-market  has  been  laid 
out  on  nearly  20  acres  of  land,  and  opened,  in 
the  south-western  suburbs  of  Leicester,  at  a cost 
to  the  corporation  of  something  like  3O,0OOZ. 
It  is  laid  out  in  an  improved  manner,  and 
comprises  not  only  an  area  of  several  acres  for 
horse  fairs,  but  also  ten  slaughter-houses,  in  two 
blocks,  for  cattle,  two  for  pigs,  and  one  for  con- 
dqjnned  animals ; besides  offices  and  houses  for 
the  clerk  and  other  officers,  connected  with  the 
main  line  of  the  Midland  Railway  by  a short 
branch  line ; while  close  to  the  market  the  Mid- 
land Company  have,  at  a cost  of  about  10,000Z., 
constructed  cattle  docks,  from  which  cattle  have 
easy  access  to  the  market,  and  vice  versd. 

Wood  v.  Aspbalte. — While  the  municipal 
authorities  in  London  are  replacing  the  last  relic 
of  the  old  wooden  pavement  with  asphalte,  ex- 
periments with  wood  pavements  are  being  made 
in  Paris,  whence  we  derive  the  asphalte  system. 
The  trials  are  made  with  rectangular  blocks 
about  7 in.  in  depth  by  8 in.  long,  and  3^  in. 
wide,  set  on  a 4-in.  bed  of  cement.  The  wood  is 
suitably  prepared,  and  rendered  damp-proof 
beforehand,  and  the  ends  of  the  blocks  are  cut  at 
an  angle  of  45  deg.  The  surfaces  of  the  street 
are  level  in  one  case,  and  on  a slopo  in  another. 
The  cost  is  about  10s.  per  square  yard. — Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. 

New  Theatre  for  Sheffield. — It  is  proposed 
to  build  a new  theatre  in  Sheffield.  A company, 
we  understand,  is  now  in  process  of  formation, 
and  nearly  half  the  required  capital  has  been 
subscribed  or  promised. 

Destruction  of  Niblo’s  Theatre,  New 
York. — A telegram  from  New  York  states  that 
Niblo’s  Theatre  has  been  totally  destroyed  by 
fire. 
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Tlie  Newcastle  Antiquarian  Society. — 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  held  on  Wednesday  night, 
in  the  Old  Castle,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce,  LL.D., 
read  a most  interesting  paper  on  his  recent  re- 
searches in  connexion  with  the  old  bridges  that 
crossed  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  and  the  remains 
of  them  found  while  the  excavations  for  the  new 
bridge  have  been  carried  on.  At  its  close,  the 
learned  doctor  said: — “In  concluding,  I may 
say  a word  in  reference  to  the  bridge  of  the 
future.  In  order  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
large  ships  to  the  quays  above  Newcastle,  the 
roadway  on  each  side  of  the  central  pier  must 
be  capable  of  speedy  removal  and  replacement. 
This  is  to  be  done,  as  is  well  known,  by  making 
it  swing  upon  a pivot.  This  roadway  must  have 
a stone  pavement,  and  it  must  have  strength 
enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  over  it  of  a four- 
wheeled  wagon,  loaded  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
tons.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  each  arm 
of  the  roadway,  as  it  swings  upon  its  pivot,  will 
be  140  ft.  long,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
its  construction  and  working  will  at  once  be  seen 
to  be  very  great.  When  it  is  constructed,  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyneside  will  have  to  boast  of  the 
greatest  work  of  its  kind  in  the  world.” 

The  German  Houses  of  Parliament  De- 
signs.—Ten  English  architects  have  sent  in 
plans  for  the  new  German  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Cologne  Gazette  says  they  have  Bet  much 
value  on  appearance.  Gigantic  water-colour 
paintings,  richly  framed,  represent,  in  the  most 
interesting  manner,  the  masses  of  buildings, 
with  many  towers,  or  richly  crowned  with 
mighty  cupolas,  with  the  effect  of  sun  glances 
breaking  through  a grey,  clouded  sky.  The 
German  architects,  whose  works  are  modest  and 
kept  within  narrower  limits,  will  have  their 
difficulties  in  presence  of  these  fairy  works  as 
they  come  forth  from  the  English  fogs. 

A New  Labour  Bill. — A Bill,  says  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  will 
shortly  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Morrison,  which 
will,  I am  told,  cause  somewhat  of  a flutter 
among  employers.  Its  object  is  to  alter  the 
existing  law  with  respect  to  compensation 
granted  to  workmen  in  case  of  accident,  and  to 
make  it  more  favourable  to  the  latter.  Mr. 
Hindo  Palmer  and  Mr.  Melly  have  agreed  to 
place  their  names  on  the  back  of  the  measure, 
which  has  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Trade  Unions. 

The  Royal  Polytechnic. — The  Directors 
state  that  they  have  elected  Professor  E.  Y. 
Gardner,  F.E.S.,  a gentleman  well  known  for 
many  years  past  as  an  experienced  chemist,  to  be 
the  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Institution; 
and  under  his  direction  the  laboratory  is  being 
re-fitted  and  re-stocked,  and  will  shortly  be 
opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  and  for  con- 
ducting analyses,  assays,  and  scientific  investiga- 
tions of  every  description. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
Mr.  Hawksley,  as  president  of  this  Institution, 
has  issued  invitations  for  a conversazione  in  the 
western  galleries  of  the  International  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington,  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  of 
May.  The  portion  of  the  buildings  to  be  opened 
to  guests  will  comprise  the  Machinery  Court, — 
the  machinery  being  shown  in  motion, — and  the 
British  Picture-gallery,  immediately  over  that 
court. 

Busts  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  and  Sir 
R.  Murchison. — Mr.  H.  P.  M'Carthy,  of  Osna- 
burgh-street,  has  just  completed  a bust  in  marble 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  for  the  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Company.  The  likeness  is  said  to  be  a striking 
one.  The  same  sculptor  has  just  received  an 
order  to  execute  a bust  of  another  of  the  deceased 
honorary  members  of  the  company,  viz.,  Sir 
Roderick  Impey  Murchison. 


TENDERS 

For  the  Congregational  Memorial  Hall,  library,  and 
offices,  Farringdou-street.  Messrs.  John  Tarring  & Son, 
architects : — 


General 

Estimate. 

| Additional  coat  if 

joiners'  work  is 

executed  in  pitch  pine. 

Ijl 

.8  4 3 

-2  o" 

ill 

M|  | 

£32,287 

£250 

£100 

30,290 

610 

350 

1,000 

470 

Patrick  & Sons  

29,650 

420 

272 

29,570 

250 

350 

Ashby  & Sons 

29,260 

420 

350 

23,975 

235 

28,885 

415 

250 

Perry  4c  Co 

28,750 

-100 

140 

Browne  & Robinson  ... 

28,455 

•103 

-120 

Kilby 

28,271 

300 

— 

Brass] 

Jackson  & Shaw  (ac- 

28,263 

520 

cepted)  

27,370 

2S8 

For  wholesale  market  aud  toy  arcade,  for  the  borough 
of  Southport,  exclusive  of  earthwork,  drains,  aud  paving. 
Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  architects  : — 

Sothern  £2,350  0 0 

Dawson  2,345  0 0 

Wilkinson  2,274  0 0 

Wade,  Brothers  — . 2,250  0 0 

Duxlield 2,181  0 0 

Penn  Jt  Russell 2,151  0 0 

Roberts  2,068  6 4 

Wishett  & Irving 1,969  0 0 

lleywood.  Brothers  (accepted)  1,890  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises,  Playhouse-yard,  Wliitecross- 
street.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Gordon,  architect : — 


Ennor £1,965  0 

Pritchard  1,95-1  13 

Baughman 1,017  0 

Chessum 1,040  0 

Thomas  1,939  0 

Little  1,819  0 

Meritt  & Ashby  1,706  0 

Browne  & Robinsou  1,754  0 

l,tW 1,623  0 

Black  more  & Morley 1,495  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  rebuilding  No.  2,  High-street,  Bow,  for  Mr. 

J.  W.  Robey.  Messrs.  Hills  & Fletcher,  architects. 

Quantities  supplied : — 

Coleman  £677  0 0 

Wicks  &,  Bangs  674  0 0 

Grover  647  0 0 

Alexander 639  0 0 

Sheffield  633  0 0 

Aldous  604  0 0 

Gregar  688  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  “ Crown  and 
Cooper1’  wine-vaults.  Golden-lane,  City,  for  Mr.  Richards. 
Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  architects  : — 

Perry £429  0 0 

Williams  & Son  348  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 336  0 0 

Goodwin 320  0 0 

Bostel 296  10  0 


For  restoring  the  chancel  aud  rebuilding  the  remainder 


of  the  parish  church  at  Uzmaston.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen 
Barker,  architect : — 

James  (accepted)  £S42  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  wing  to  the  Alexandra  mills, 
Derby.  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse,  architects : — 

J.  S.  E.  Wood  £2,820  0 0 

Thompson 2,800  0 0 

Bridgart 2,320  0 0 

Dusantoy  (accepted) 2,259  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  church,  at  Quarndon.  Messrs. 
Giles  & Brookhouse,  architects  : — 

Walker  & Cash £3,698  0 0 

W.  H.  & J.  Slater  3,400  0 0 

Thompson  (accepted) 3,250  0 0 


For  the  first  block  of  almshouses  for  the  Derby  Licensed 
Victuallers’  Association.  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse, 
architects : — 

Dusantoy  (accepted) £987  0 0 


Drainage  of  Weymouth.  — The  Town 
Council  of  Weymouth  have  adopted  Sir  John 
Coode’s  plans  for  the  drainage  of  Weymouth,  in- 
structing the  Town  Clerk  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  authority  to  borrow 
25,0001.  on  mortgage  of  the  general  district 
rates.  The  work,  if  carried  out,  will,  it  is  said, 
put  the  town  in  a thoroughly  sanitary  condition. 

The  Aquarium  Clock  Tower,  Brighton. — 


For  dwelling-house  and  stabling,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  for 
Mr.  T.  H.  Higgs.  Messrs.  Spalding  & Knight,  archi- 
tects : — 

Aldous £2,623  7 2 

Garwood 2,608  0 0 

Nightingale  2,430  0 0 

Luff 2,399  0 0 

Andrews 2,388  0 0 

Grim  wood  & Sons  2,383  0 0 

Gibbons  2,366  5 3 

Hall 2,319  0 0 

Stephenson  (accepted)  2,103  0 0 


A model  of  a clock  tower  has  been  erected  at  the 
aquarium  for  the  town  authorities  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  the  proposed  erection.  The  local 
Herald  states  that  opinions  differ,  and  thinks  the 
design  “might  safely  be  ‘referred  back’  to  Mr. 
Birch  for  improvement.” 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  01  and  62,  Patemo3ter-row- 
Messrs.  Spalding  & Knight,  architects  ; — 


Newman  IZ  Mann  £576  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 525  0 0 

Pritchard  505  0 0 

Pitcher  499  10  0 

Scrivener  & White  (accepted)  ...  476  0 0 


For  Congregational  Chapel,  at  Sutton  Valence,  Kent. 
Messrs.  Sulrnan  & Rhodes,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 


Martin 

Small  

Cook 

Waterson  

Tunbridge  & Denne 

Richardson 

Clements 

Dover  & Co 

Cornelius  

Avard  ...... 

Cox,  Brothers  

Bridge 

Goddeu  .... 

Wright,  Brothers,  & Goodehild 


£1,753 

1.725 

1,680 

1,670 

1,615 

1,530 

1,630 

1,515 

1,457 

1,450 

1,348 

1,313 

1,300 

1,275 


0 0 
0 0 
0 O 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 O 
0 0 
0 O 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  erection  of  vicarage-house.  Holy  Trinity,  Graves- 
end, for  Rev.  J.  Scarth.  Mr.  E.  H.  Murtineau,  archi- 
tect : — 

Hav ley  £3,247  19  0 

Scrivener  & White  2,910  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 2,888  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 2,806  0 0 

Longmire  & Burge  2,710  0 0 

Gould  2,639  0 0 

Blake  (accepted) 2,557  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  two  pairs  of  villa  residences. 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  aud  4,  Glebe  Villas,  Mitcham,  Surrey.  For 
Mr.  C.  W.  Drury 

Johnson  £1,947  0 0 

Catull  & Co 1,595  0 0 

Collins 1,612  0 0 

Dover,  Wells,  & Co 1,349  0 0 

Slat  ford  1,260  « 0 

Loud  1,200  0 0 

Bretnall  (accepted)  1,160  0 0 

Kelham,  Brothers,  & Co 1,145  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  Botus  Fleming  Church,  Corn- 
wall. Mr.  H.  Elliott,  architect : — 


8.  1 - ....... 

Cal!  & Pethick 

Stevenson  & Son 

Shaddock  

Bishop  & Son  

Channon 

Bone  & Son  

Clarke 

Crocker  4c  Brunblcoombe. 

Dingle  & Co 

Blowey  


£899  0 0 
872  10  0 
853  8 0 
, 834  0 0 
, 815  0 0 
. 800  0 0 
, 76-1  0 0 

. 710  9 0 
. 666  2 7 
.woo 

. 650  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house,  at  Fairmile, 
Esher,  Surrey.  Mr.  Herbert  Winstanley,  architect : — 


Axford  £1,253  0 0 

Wood  1,144  0 0 

Mason 1,018  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  185,  High-street, 
Camden-toWn.  Messrs.  Newman  & Hewett,  architects 

Newman  & Mann  £610  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 585  0 0 

Foxley  564  0 0 

Fairchild  & Co 649  0 0 


For  alterations  to  house  on  the  Ridgeway,  Enfield,  for 
Mr.  Nott.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect : — 

Bayes  & Rammage £406  0 0 

Rist  & Brown  370  0 0 , 

L.  & W.  D.  Patman  3C8  0 0 ( 


For  drainage  to  Belsize  House,  Hampstead,  for  Mr, 
W.  H.  Stailard.  Mr.  C.  n.  Lowe,  architect 


Hart 

Mansbridge 

Watts  

; 

Thirst 


£320  0 0 
259  0 0 
237  0 0 
225  0 0 
213  0 0 


For  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and  schools.  William- 
son-street,  llolderuess-road,  Hull.  Mr.  Frank  N.  Pettfl 
gell,  architect : — 

W.  & J.  Hall  (accepted)  £5,950  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.  at  No.  7 Ward,  Peckham  House 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale,  architects  : — 
Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co.  (accepted)...  £615  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  75,  Oxford-street,  for 
Mr.  Ince.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale,  architects  : — 

Party-wall. 

Macey  £3,366  — ft 

Conder 3,059  £184  . 

Pritchard 3,034  192  ' 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co 2,839  178 

Scrivener  & White  (accepted)  2,814  168  v 


For  erection  of  new  schools  and  teachers’  residences,  at 
Church  Langton,  Leicestershire.  Mr.  J.  Goddard,  archb 


Bachelor 

Tomlinson 

Fox  

Mayfield 

Flu’de  

Stanyon  

Mattock  

Mason  & Sons  (accepted) 
Lovcday 


£2,700  0 0 
2,700  0 0 
, 2,095  0 0 
, 2,513  0 0 
, 2,506  0 0 
, 2,603  0 O 
, 2,497  0 O 
. 2,490  0 0 
, 2,369  7 6 


For  extension  of  shops  and  repairs  to  two  honses, 
441  and  416,  Edgware-road,  for  Mr.  J.  Windle.  -Messrs. 
New  & Cumings,  architects.  Quantities  supplied* — 

Green £605  0 0 

Mark  692  0 0 j 

Thompson  & Smith 68.3  0 0 

Ebbs  & Son  671  0 0 

Harris  & Sous 618  0 O 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

■G.  |H.  Y.  (“  Geflo  timber  " Is  timber  from  Gefle,  in  Sweden). — 
B.  0.  J.  (our  correspondent  wishes  to  build  a concrete  house,  and 
desires  to  know  to  whom  he  should  apply.  Wo  have  found  so  littlo 
satisfaction  on  previous  similar  occasions,  that  we  decline  to  recom- 
mend).— A Leaseholder  (the  ordinary  roault  of  wear  : not  broken  or 
destroyed  by  violence).— W.  D.— W.  L.  C.— T.  0.— A.  F.  £ Co.— A.  L. 
E.  M.-W.  1L  W.— F.  A Co.  — T.  M.  — W.  S,  — Mr.  O'D. — J.  F.  H.— 
H.  W — McN.  — J.  S.  — S.  .T.  N.— A.  T.— 3.  A K.  — Mr.  R.—  H.  E.— A 
Builder's  Foreman.  — A.  & H.  — S.  M.  — C.  — J.  M.  R.  — J.  F.  — H.  A 
Sons.— B.  L.— D.  C.  H. 

Erratum. — In  notice  of  designs  by  Messrs.  Alexander  A Henman, 
at  International  Exhibition  (p.  338,  ante),,  tor  " Stockport " School 
Board,  read  Stockton  School-board. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac. , must  be  accompanied 
by  tho  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 


Bath  ancl  other  Building1  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— KANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarry-men  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
l chants  and  Quarry  Agents.— Shippers,  Mer- 
j chants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
i lists  of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
I MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
j Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
I the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
j SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
I RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
! Sliow-roomB,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
1 Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 


rnce  os. 

DILAPIDATIONS.  A Text  Book  in 

Tabulated  Form.  With  Copious  Index. 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  Author  of  " Model  Houses." 
E.  A F.  N.  SPQX,  18.  Clmring-cross. 


rPHE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  : Treat 

JL  „ Mr-  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.B. 

I.  Sanitary  Works,  price  Is. 

II.  Sewage  Fanning  (No.  1).  price  la 
III.  Irrigation  and  Intermittent  Filtration,  Letters  to  Timet,  with 
Appendix,  price  2a 

E.  A F.  N.  BFQN,  43,  Charing-crosa 


NEW  ELEMENTARY  WORK  ON  PHYSIC'S  BY  PROF.  GANOT. 
_ , crown  8vo.  with  Ji>3  woodcuts,  price  7a  6d. 

XfATU  R AL  PHILOSOPHY  for 

GENERAL  READERS  and  YOUNG  PERSONS;  being  a 
Course  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formula;,  expressed  in  the 
language  of  daily  life,  and  illustrated  with  Explanatory  Figures, 
fanuharly  elucidating  the  Principles  and  Facta  Translate.!  and 
fdi^d  ;8  Co'lrs  ,le  Physique,"  with  the  author's  sanction, 

Staff  College^80**'  Fll'D-  Professor  of  Experimental  Science, 

Loudon : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  A CO.  Paternoster-row. 


“"WORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

Y HOMES." 

The  now  and  illustrated  edition  of  " The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  by  HENRY  ROBERTS.  Esq.  F.S.A.  (author  of  "Ho mb 
Reform,  and  "The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes") 
wUl  be  found  a summary  of  the  efforts  at  homo  and  abroad  to  secure 
"Healthy  Homes"  tor  working  men  and  women. 

“ A most  valuable  handbook."— Builder. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Soolety  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  Price  7s.  Also 
Designs  for  Cottages,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Specifications, 


T 


Price  2d.  ; by  Post,  2Jd. 

U R N I N G.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Sco  the ‘■BAZAAR,  tho  EXCHANGE  and  MART,  and  JOURNAL 
of  the  HOUSEHOLD  " (Illustrated),  which  also  contains  Lists  of  Thou- 
sands of  Things  for  Exchange  and  Sale  by  private  persons  : A rd-suuto  of 
the  Art,  Drama.  Science.  Music,  and  Literary  News  of  tho  Week  ; 
amt  Notes  upon  Amateur  Mechanics,  the  Garden,  Poultry,  Dogs 
and  Housekeeping.  8 ’ 

Office  : 32,  W ellington -street,  Strand,  London. 


! Turret  Clocks.— Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
j street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
j Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
land  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
Dclocks,  from  15 1. ; church  clocks,  from  40 1.  The 
Iwheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
jhard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale Entrance — Burlington  Steam  Works.  [Advt.] 


Architects,  before  committing  themselves 

to  any  system  of  Wanning,  should  send  to 
TRUSWELL,  BROTHERS,  & HOLDEN,  100, 
Nottingham-street,  Sheffield,  for  a prospectus  of 
■their  Improved  Patent  Hot- Air  Apparatus.  [Advt.] 


ALLEN 

BW 


& COMPANY 

(Late  TUHNER  & ALLEN), 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either 'Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  tha 
Highest  Stylo  of  Art. 

HOT -WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25s. 


CONTRACTS  — Continued  from  p.  ii. 

PARISH  CHURCH  of  BUILTH,  Radnor- 

wtttt  nro  inv‘ted  to  submit  TENDERS  for  RE- 


BUILDING  the  PARISH  CHURCH  of” BiiiltlK  and 

011  a“'1  ;lfter  ,he  lst  da7  <’f  5>AY,  at  the 
Office  of  EVAN  OWEN,  Esq.  nt  Built.h.  Oiiantities  (nrenared  lir 
THACKER,  Surveyor)  may  be  had  of  Mr.  OWEN,  on  payment  ft 

la  ftn  h»  ipt  of  Tender).  The  Tenders  to  be  for- 

*'■"  ‘ • JOHN  NORTON,  Esq. 


li.  Is.  (to  be  returned  oi. 

^n.e'.1wy  t.hU.18'!'  "f  *MAY  t0  tho  ArcbiLecL.  junn  JNUKXOJN,  Esc 
21,  Old  Bond-street,  London.  W,  The  Committee  and  Churchwarden 
n •-  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender  submitted. 


do  not  bind  themselves 


WIGHTON  AQUARIUM.— To  IRON- 

1 ' FOUNDERS  and  OTHERS.- The  directors  are  prepared  to 
receive  TEN  DERS  for  CAST-IRON  GATES.  RAILINGS,  Ac.  at  the 
BRIGHTON  AQUARIUM.  Persons  desirous  of  Tendering  may 
inspect  the  drawings  and  specification  upon  application  at  the  Aquarium 
Works.  Brighton,  on  and  after  THURSDAY  next,  MAY  9th. 

Tenders  to  ho  delivered  at  the  Aquarium  Works,  by  TWELVE 
clnek  ™ „„  SATURDAY,  MAY  18th.  The  directors  do  not  bind 
ccept  tho  lowest  or  any  Teudor. 


o'clock,  p. 
Brighton,  May 


i,  1872. 


nREENWICH  DISTRICT  BOARD  of 

WORKS.— To  PAVING  CONTRACTORS  and  OTHERS  —The 
of  Works  for  the  Greenwich  District  aro  prepared  to  receive 
tor  Laying  Down  TOOLED  YORK  PAVING.  ABERDEEN 
?^VNIThE  KwR?  a"d  nud  Prc,'  idi"«  other  Materials  and 

doing  other  Works  in  Edward -street  East.  Hamiltou-street.  Hyde- 
.treet.  Regent-street,  Giffin-street,  and  Saint  John's-road,  all  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Deptford,  in  tho  above  District  The  specifica- 
tion and  plans  can  be  seen,  and  other  particulars,  and  forms  of 
Tender  obtained,  on  application  at  the  Clerk's  Office,  Church-street. 
Greenwich,  any  day  between  the  hours  of  TEN  and  FOUR  o'clock 
(on  Saturdays  between  TEN  and  TWO  o'clock).  Tenders  must  be 
sent  in  on  the  printed  form,  sealed  up.  and  endorsed  "Tender  for 
Paving  Old  Streets,"  before  FOUR  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
WEDNESDAY,  the  22nd  inst  The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest,  or  any,  or  either,  of  the  Tenders  sent  in.— By  order 
..  E.  W.  JAMES,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Greenwich,  9th  May.  1S72. 


pKEENWICH  DISTRICT  BOARD  of 

VJT  WORKS. -To  PAVING  CONTRACTORS  and  OTHERS - 
Tlie  Board  of  Works  for  the  Greenwich  District  are  prepared  to  receive 
TENDERS  tor  Laying  Down  TOOLED  YORK  PAVING,  GRANITE 
and  PURBECK  KERB,  and  GRANITE  CUBES  tor  Channels  and 
Crossings,  and  for  other  Matlrials  and  Works  in  Albert-road 
Tressillian-road.  Angus-slreet,  Augnstns-street.  Snead-street,  and 
Pagnall-strect.  St.  Paul's.  Deptford.  The  specificrtions  and  plans  can 
be  seen  and  other  particulars  obtained  on  application  at  the  Clerk’s 
Office.  Church-street,  Greenwich,  any  day  between  the  hours  of  TEN 
and  FOUR  o'clock  (on  Saturdays  between  TEN  and  TWO  o'clock) 
Separate  Tenders  must  be  sent  ill  for  the  works  in  each  street  sealed 
up  and  endorsed  "Tender  for  Paving  New  Streets,”  before  FOUR 
o'clock  in  tile  afternoon  of  WEDNESDAY,  the  22nd  instant— The 
Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  or  either  of 
the  Tenders  sent  in.  — By  order, 

E.  W.  JAMES,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Greenwich,  9th  May,  1S72. 


WH.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

. ham-street,  Strand,  W.CV  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
ana  Messrs.  Mansfield,  hns  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
— Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
' ' ' DISPUTED 


IjIOB  ILLUMINATORS,  CHURCH 

■L  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

JOEJiAME:NTAl  -ALPHABETS,  ANCIENT  and 
‘Wednevid  from  the  Eighth  Century.  By  F.  DELAMOTTK.  Seventh 
^edition,  5.)  plates,  printed  m colours,  oblong  royal  8vo.  doth,  4s 
Hostage  4d. ) 

I Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

I MEDIAEVAL  ALPHABETS  and  INITIALS.  Third 

Ution,  21  plates,  printed  in  gold  and  colours,  small  4to  cloth  fe 
Mtage,  4d.) 

. EXAMPLES  of  MODERN  ALPHABETS,  Plain  and 
■wnameutul.  Fourth  Edition,  48  plates,  printed  in  colours,  oblonc 
'"■al  8vo.  cloth,  -Is.  (postage,  4d.) 

!A  PRIMER  of  the  ART  of  ILLUMINATION  ; with 

numerous  Examples,  printed  in  gold  nud  colours,  small  4to’.  doth 
. dique,  9a  (postage,  6d.) 

THE  EMBROIDERER’S  BOOK  of  DESIGN:  con- 

1 ft'Ag  Initials,  Cyphers,  Ornamental  Borders,  Emblems,  Ecclesias- 
al  Devices,  Monograms,  Alphabets  ( Media; val  and  Original),  National 
nr  ableins,  Ac.  In  colours,  oblong  roynUto.  boards,  2s.  fid.  (postage,  3d.) 
iul  London : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,. Stationers'  Hall-court,  EC. 


rpO  MASONS  and  PAVIORS.— Tlie  Board 

JL  of  Works  for  tho  Wandsworth  District  ore  desirous  of  receiving 
TENDERS  tor  the  providing  nud  fixing  of  about  1,000  yards  of  3-inch 
TOOLED  YORK  PAVING,  and  other  WORKS  in  connexion  there- 
with,  in  High-street,  Clapham.  The  specification  nud  drawing  may 
be  seen,  and  nil  further  information  obtained,  with  form  of  Tender 
on  application  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  A.  SOUTHAM,  00,  Old  Town' 
Clapham,  between  the  hours  of  NINE  and  TEN  a.m.  Tenders  aro  to 
bo  sent  in.  under  seal,  to  the  Board,  endorsed  "Tender  lor  Paving.' 
on  or  before  TUESDAY,  the  14th  inst.  Persons  tendering  must  1.*  in 
attendance  at  the  Offices  of  tho  Board.  Battersea-rise,  at  FOUR  o'clock 
p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  15th  inst.  when  the  Tenders  will  be 
opened.  The  Tenders  must  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  two 
responsible  persons,  to  join  the  contractor  in  a contract  for  tho  due 
execution  of  the  work.  The  Board  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  'or  any  Tender.— By  order  of  tho  Board  of  Works  tor  the 
Wandsworth  District. 

ARTHUR  ALEXR.  CORSELLIS,  Clerk  to  the  Board 
Battoisea-iise,  S.W,  May  2,  1872. 


T>  IRMIN GHAM  GAS-LIGHT  and  COKE 

J J COMPANY.— The  Directors  invite  TENDERS  for  the  PUR- 
CHASE of  the  whole  of  the  GAS  TAR  manufactured  at  their  several 
stations,  in  quantity  about  5.000  tons  per  milium,  for  a term  not 
exceeding  three  years  from  the  lst  July  next.  The  Tar  will  be  de- 
livered free  into  the  purchaser's  boats  at  the  Works, 

Tenders  must  be  endorsed  " Tender  for  Gas  Tar,"  and  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  the  22nd  Inst. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  tho  highest  or  any 
JOSEPH  orcw'ns.'.r-  o . 

w ....... .RtTeet.  RirmlTU-hnin 

2nd  31 


T ITHOGRAPHED  BILLS  of  QUANTI- 

iiniwrm?!  SPECIFICATIONS,  Ac.  — ROBERT  J.  COOK  A 
rLA.UMUN  u have  made  such  arrangements  for  thisspecial  description 
of  Lithography,  that  orders  to  any  extent  are  completed  in  a given 
time,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  one  of  the  Ann.  thus 
ensuring  accuracy  and  promptness.  Plans  and  Drawings  of  every 
irTMunvnT^'  Traced,  or  Lithographed.-ROBF.RT  J.  COOK  4 
HAMMOND,  Draughtsmen,  Lithographers,  Ac.  29,  Charlng-cross 

ARCHITECTURAL  MODELS. 

.„Mr'  P8’  CHURCH-ROAD,  ISLINGTON,  under- 

takes to  make  MODELS  from  drawings  or  buildings.  HLs  rnodeLs  have 
been  very  successful.  First-class  references  and  testimonials. 

T)  RICK  WORK  TO  LET.  Labour  and 

LJ  Scaffolding  for  about  50  Roils,  and  Pointing,  near  Bromlav 
-M'l'ly  to  JOHN  GROVER,  Builder,  Packington-street! 

Islington. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  HOUSE  AGENTS,  Ac. 

GENERAL  REPAIRS  of  HOUSES, 

ALTERATIONS.  Ac.  WANTED,  by  a BUILDER  and  HOUSE 
DECORATOR,  of  twenty-five  years'  practical  experience. — Address, 
369.  No.  7.  Townshend-road,  St.  John's  Wood  ; or  56.  Earl's-eourt- 
road,  Kensington,  W.  P.S.  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories  built. 

NT  OTICE. — To  SURVEYORS  and 

J.  ^ OTHERS.— The  KingBton-upon-Hull  School  Board  will  pro- 
ceed,  on  the  22nd  inst.  to  the  ELECTION  of  a SURVEYOR,  at  a salary 
of  2001.  per  annum,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  examine  and  report  upon, 
survey  and  measure  school  sites,  adapt  and  prepare  plaus  for  the  erec- 
tion of  schools,  superintend  the  erection  and  fitting  of  schools,  survey 
school  premises  previous  to  transfer  to  the  Board,  examine  and  report 
upon  questions  of  extension,  alteration,  repairs,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  projierty  of  the  Board,  and  generally  to  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  and  Its  committees. 

He  will  lie  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  service  of 
tho  Board,  and  the  appointment  will  be  made  subject  to  three  months’ 
notice  on  either  side. 

Applications,  endorsed  “ Surveyor,"  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  the 
18th  inst.  to 

D.  JNO.  O'DONOGHUE. 

_ , „ _ ,,  , . Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Town-hall,  Hull,  1st  of  May.  1872. 

TO  SURVEYORS'  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  in  a QUANTITY  SUR- 

_ Y T \ EYOR'S  OFFICE,  an  ASSISTANT  accustomed  to  abstract- 

ing and  a neat  draughtsman. — Address,  M.  at  Mrs.  Plummer's,  Sta- 
tioner, 46,  Theobald's-road,  W.C. 

ANTED,  a first-class  GOTHIC 

Y Y DRAUGHTSMAN. — Address,  X.  care  of  Mr.  Bruce,  26,  Saint 

Ann  s-street,  Manchester. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

TYTANTED,  temporarily,  for  a Competition, 

Y Y a first-class  GOTHIC’  DRAUGHTSMAN.  None  but  good 
men  need  reply.— Apply  to  JOHN  KENNEDY.  46a,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 

TATANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office  about 

Y Y thirty  miles  from  Loudon,  a good  and  experienced  GOTHIC 
and  PERSPECTIVE  DRAUGHTSMAN,  accustomed  to  aU  office 
routine.— Apply,  stating  references,  terms,  age,  Ac.  to  A.  IL  Messrs 
Hodder  A Stoughton,  27,  Patcmoster-row,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN. 

Y Y Must  know  perspective  and  be  a good  colourist.— Apply  with 
specimens,  to  J.  WEEKS  A CO.  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot- water 
Apparatus  Manufacturers,  126.  King's-road,  Chelsea. 

TO  AUCTIONEERS’  AND  SURVEYORS’  CLERKS. 

ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  an  Auctioneer. 

Y Y Estate  Agent,  Surveyor,  and  Accountant,  in  a rapidly- 
increasing  town  and  watering-place  in  the  west,  a CLERK  who  is  well 
oducated,  writes  a good  hand,  and  has  had  some  experience  in  such  an 
Office.  Salary,  601.  a-year,  rising  at  least  10L  annually.— Apply  with 
We'm  outtoliU10Iliala'  sta,ing  a8e’  exPerieuco,  Ac.  to  A.  B.  Post-office, 

TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

TU" ANTED,  an  experienced  Man,  as  PRIME 

Y Y COST  CLERK  in  a Decorating  and  General  Repairing  firm. 
Must  be  comjieteut  to  take  out  quantities,  estimate  for  general  work, 

*c  — ^ Apply  hV  letter,  stating  experience,  age,  niul  salary  required,  Ac. 
to  H.  H.  at  Mr.  Manwell's,  8,  Wardour-street,  Oxford-street. 

WANTED,  a CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  on 

Y Y au  extensive  ESTATE  in  the  County  of  Dorset.  He  will  be 
required  to  draw  plans,  and  make  estimates  of  all  buildings  and 
repairs,  to  superintend  all  tlie  carpenters  and  masons  employed  on  the 
estate,  to  measure  timber,  also  masons'  and  carpenters'  work  done  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  and  to  be  under  tho  superintendence  of  the 
•toward  of  the  estate.  Age  not  under  thirty,  and  Balary  about  25s. 
per  week,  with  a good  cottage  and  garden  and  carriage  of  fuel. — Auulv 
to  S.  STROUD,  Builder,  West  Stafford,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

VAT  ANTED,  by  a Country  Builder,  at  a 

I Y moderate  salary,  a competent  ASSISTANT,  who  understands 
measuring,  estimating,  and  bookkeeping.  To  a trustworthy  suitable 
person  the  engagement  would  be  permanent.— Address,  stating  age 
and  salary  required,  to  403,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  WOOD  CARVERS. 

WANTED,  good  CARVERS,  used  to 

Y Y Gothic  work. — Apply  to  J.  OSMOND,  2,  Short-street,  Taber- 
nacle-square, Finsbury. 

WANTED,  several  WOOD  CARVERS, 

Y V CABINET-MAKERS,  and  ONE  or  TWO  FURNITURE 
DESIGNERS.— MORRIS  A NORTON,  Bull-street,  Birmingham. 

TO  TILE  FIXERS. 

y[7A.NTED,  an  experienced  HAND,  for 

Y Y constant  work.— Apply  at  once,  to  W.  B.  SIMPSON  A SONS, 
No.  456,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

yy ANTED,  an  experienced  FOREMAN,  to 

Y V carry  out  some  large  GAS  TANKS. — Apply  by  letter,  with 
references,  experience,  Ac.  to  B.  care  of  Mr.  Smith,  11,  Duke-street, 
Adelphi,  W.C. 

Yy  ANTED,  immediately,  an  energetic  and 

Y Y systematic  WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS. 
Those  having  filled  a like  situation  can  address,  with  references,  and 
wages  required,  to  W.  B.  care  of  Mrs.  Sayer,  Stationer,  Maryland 
Point,  Stratford,  E. 

\y  ANTED,  immediately,  a first-class 

V V MECHANIC,  who  thoroughly  understands  GASFITTING, 
BELLHANGING,  and  general  Smiths'  work. — Apply,  stating  terms 
and  references,  to  BROWN  A SON.  Ironmongers,  Ae.  Windsor. 

YXT ANTED,  iuimed  iately,  a good  GRAINER, 

YY  WRITER,  and  PAPER1I ANGER.  One  accustomed  to 

country  work  preferred.  The  situation  for  a constancy.  Wages,  283. 
and  3US.  A reference  required.— Address,  M.  UINDE,  2,  St.  Paul's- 
square,  Bedford. 

WANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  WORK- 
ING SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  Must  he  weU  up  in 
letting  out  work,  and  understand  drawings  and  machinery.  None 
need  apply  unless  thoroughly  competent.— Apply,  stating  age  and 
salary  required,  and  giving  names  of  references,  to  G.  N.  A.  No.  38, 
Northgate-stroet,  Gloucester. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[May  11,  1872. 


TO  GILDERS. 


"TITAN TED,  immediately,  a GILDER,  on  a 

V V Job.— Apply,  stating  wages,  to  M.  A-  II.  Posteofflce,  X ewbury . 

TTTANTED,  a good  GASFITTER.  Would 

y \ be  wanted  occasionally  to  drive  a steam  launch.  Constant 


, litis,  per  week.— Apply  to  W.  H.  Book-stall, 


TO  G RAINERS  AND  PAPERHANGERS. 

TTANTED,  for  a CONSTANCY,  MEN 

n do  good  and  inferior  WORK,  and  are  willing  to  fill 
g.— Send  terms  to  JOHN  GROVER,  Builder.  Pack- 
ington-street.  N. 


w 


TO  DECORATORS. 


WANTED,  in  a Wholesale  Paper  Staining 

Firm,  a useful  LAD  to  ASSIST  in  the  WAREHOUSE.  Must 


be  hardworking  a 
business.— Apply,  by  letter,  stating  particulars,  t 
W1LCOXON.  17.  Newington-causeway,  London.  S.E 


TO  CEMETERY  MASONS. 


■WANTED,  a first-class  MASON,  well  up 

II  in  Cemetery  and  Monumental  Work,  and  able  to  do  a little 


drawing  and  carving.  Age  from  25  to  45.  Steady  and  expert.  Clu 
racter  and  ability  able  to  bear  strict  investigation. — Apply,  stating 
wages  required.  Ac.  to  W.  J.  GLEAVES.  Greeenwieh-road,  HE. 


■WANTED,  a good  BUILDER’S  CARMAN. 

V V Personal  character  indispensable.— Apply  between  ELEVEN 


and  TWELVE  o 


TO  GLASS  PAINTERS. 


"TIT ANTED,  for  constant  EMPLOYMENT, 

YV  a thoroughly  experienced  GENERAL  HAND.— Apply  to 


'.  B.  SIMPSON  A SONS,  456,  V 


Pupil.— a civil  engineer,  having 

works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANCY 
in  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.— 
Address.  A.  B.  21,  Gresham-street,  E.O. 


A 


PUPIL  WANTED  in  an  old-established 

ARCHITECT'S  and  SURVEYOR'S  Office.— Address,  B.  11, 


A RCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  WANTED, 

i~\  in  a City  Office.  Thoroughly  qualified,  familiar  with  iron 


Walbrook,  EC. 


AN  ASSISTANT  REQUIRED,  fully  com- 

petent to  prepare  complete  sets  of  drawings  from  rough 


of  John  Lee  A Co.  2,  Bride-t 


xt,  Nev 


o ARCHITECT,  ci 


TO  ARTISTS  IN  STAINED  GLASS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN  WANTED. 

xi.  Apply  to  WARD  A HUGHES,  C7.  Frith-street,  Soho-square. 

pLERK  WANTED  for  COST_ BOOK  in 

a J CABINET  FACTORY. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  i 

rlence,  and  salary  expected,  to  C.  HINDLEY  A SONS,  134,  Ox 


c 


LERK  REQUIRED  in  an  ENGINEER’S 


OFFICE.  Must  be  a good  tracer,  and  accustoi 
•n  engineer's  or  surveyor's  office.— Apply  on  or  before  MONDAY, 
Mlh  instant,  stating  salary  required,  to  the  Borough  Survi 


pARPENTER  and  BLIND  MAKER 

\_J  WANTED.  Also  the  above  BUSINESS,  with  general  1 
repairs,  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  (no  other  in  the  line)'  solely  through 
illness.  References. — Address,  G.  B.  E Rochester- terrace,  Colney 
Hatch. 


FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS  WANTED.— 


deuce,  age,  wages,  qualifications,  by  whon 
long.  Good  personal  character  for  sobri 
efficiency,  and  wiBinguess  to  fill  up  liiu 
A good  pencil  hand  or  gmiuer,  and  decori 


ier,"  stating  name  aud  resi- 
last  employed  and  for  how 
:ty,  punctuality,  integrity, 
; with  work,  indispensable. 


WANTED,  constant  EMPLOYMENT  as 

PAPERHANGER.  No  objection  to  fill  up  time  painting,  Ac. 
Address,  W.  P.  18,  Lord's-buildings,  York-road,  Wandsworth. 


SAW-MILLS. 


W ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  in  the  above. 

VV  To  work  frame  or 'bench.— Address,  W.  H.  7,  Goss-place, 


Greenwich-road,  G 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  CLERK 

V V of  WORKS,  or  FOREMAN  of  WORKS.  Has  just  finished  a 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

V V DRAUGHTSMAN.  COLOURIST,  QUANTITY  CLERK.  Ac. 

1 I on  : ...I  T.. r>r  MtKnln,  dr  I'l.RRK  tn  a Rllildpr. 


Tied.  Tot 
r,  Engineer,  Ac.  Tern 
villas,  Puckeridge,  W 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  OUT- 

DOOR  and  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  take  charge  of  a 
building  Job  or  alterations.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Ago,  33. 
' " ess,  J.  C.  15,  Garuault-plnce,  E.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

thoroughly  experienced  FOREMAN  of  MASONS,  who  has 
had  the  management  of  many  large  and  important  buildings.  If 
preferred  will  take  labour  piecework.  First-class  references. — Address, 
A.  Z.  1,  Whittington-road,  Peckham,  S.E. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT 

V V as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sixteen 


. . largo  public  g 

aud  previously  two  years  with  an  architect.  Good  referen 
Address,  C.  E.  24,  Stockbridge-terrace.  Pimlico.  Loudon.  8.V 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 


W. 

GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Joiner  by  trade.  Age.  34. 
or  country.  Good  references  and  testimonials. — Address,  c 
Grosvenor-park.  Camberwell,  London,  S. E. 


W 'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Good  draughtsman.  Satisfactory 
references.— Address,  G.  S.  S.  Wickwood  Dairy,  Eastlake-road,  Cold 
Harbour-lane.  Camberwell.  S.E 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  or  to  take  PIECEWORK, 
ara'  experience.  Good  references. — Address,  W.  O,  291,  East 
■oad.  Poplar,  E 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

FOREMAN  of  twenty  years'  experience.  Can  set  out  and 


TTT  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  DR  AUGHTS- 

\ V MAN.  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  H.  B.  care 


of  Mr.  Howe.  Pcabody-square,  Lawr 


WANTED,  bj 

V V ENGAGEMENT. 


by  an  A S S I S T A N T,  an 


u Town  and  country. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECTURAL 

ASSISTANT,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Experience  in  London 
of  twelve  years.  Terms  about  2 guineas  per  week.— Address,  424, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." ' 


\\c 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

FIT  ANTED,  by  a DRAUGHTSMAN, 

VV  thoroughly  acquainted  with  detail,  construction,  Ac.  a per- 
manent ENGAGEMENT  in  London.  Aged  23.  Terms,  21.  H's.  per 
week.— Address,  J.  R.  JOHNS,  Geo.  Duncan  A Co.  2,  East  India- 


3 ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Gentleman,  an 

ENGAGEMENT  as  ASSISTANT,  la  a good  porspect i ve  and 


o take  out  quantities,  c 


-iptions  of  work,  assist 

country. — Address,  PLANE,  Mr.  Dee,  4 
Stratford.  E 


Aius's-place,  Westham-lane, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Just 
finished  a large  Job.  Joiner  by  trade.  Aged  39.  Good  references. — 
Address,  G.  W.  180,  King's  road,  Chelsea. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V good  JOINER.  Sashes  and  frames,  doors,  boxing-shutters, 
Ac.  or  other  joiners'  work,  by  the  piece  or  otherwise,  at  moderate 
prices.  Good  references  and  security  if  required.— Address,  COOMBE. 
Tel. by  Villa,  Harwst-ruad,  Hornsey. road,  Holloway.  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

good  DRAUGHTSMAN,  in  an  ARCHITECT'S  OFFICE 
Used  to  preparing  drawings  from  rough  sketches,  perspectives,  and 
the  general  routine  of  the  office.  Good  penman.  Unexceptionable 
references —Address,  OMNIA.  Post-office,  Knightsbridge.  S.W. 


G 


00D  BRASS  and  IRON  TURNER  and 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


"WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  MA- 

I V CHINI8T.  Can  work  saw-bench,  frame,  moulding  machine. 


WANTED, 

V V WORKING 


INTEND  i 
time.  Gc 
X.  Y.  Z.  1 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  or  to  SUPER- 
BUSINESS.  No  objection  to  book-keeping  in  spare 
testimonials  from  past  and  present  employers. — Address, 
2,  Waulesa-road,  Camberwell.  S.E.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  CHIEF  CLERK  or  BUILDER'S  MANAGER,  in  1 


as 


ueral  joiner. — Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  c 


f Mr.  Abbott,  Mistley 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL 

V V FOREMAN.  Aged  35.  Town  or  country.  Good  references. 


ss.  J.  D,  2,  Chandus-s 


TV 


BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

TANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good 

PLUMBER,  GASFITTER,  and  ZINCWORKER  — Address, 
N,  21.  Mosedale-street,  Church-street,  Camberwell-green. 


V /"ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK 

WORKS.  First- 
abroad.— Address,  J.  W.  6,  F 

tcTbuilders  and  decorators. 


w 


"WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  DECO- 

YV  P.ATIVE  PAPERHANGER,  piecework  or  by  the  day.  Car 


E.  ASHEY,  Decorator,  32,  Cunurd-st 


veil. 


YARD  FOREMAN. 

WANTED, aSITUATION  in  BUILDER’S 

VV  or  TIMBER  MERCHANT'S  YARD.  Ten  years' character. 
Can  take  charge  of  engine  if  required. — Address,  C.  B.  7,  Goss-place, 
Greenwich-road,  Greenwich,  Kent. 


J BREWERS,  WRITERS.  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a steady 

VV  Young  Man  (good  writer).  Wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  a 
good  situation. — Address,  415,  Office  of  " The  B " ’ 

WANTED, ~a  SITUATION. 

V V SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  Real 


luntry,  . 
thoroughly  prii 
First-class  rele 
ell-green. 


» first-class  estimator,  of  twenty  years' 
itical.  Good  draughtsman,  surveyor,  and  correspoi 
ences.— Address,  QUANTUM,  6,  Irving-grovc,  Stock- 


w\ 


ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SHOP  FOREMAN,  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of 
WORKS,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Londou  BUILDER  S FOREMAN, 
Joiner  and  staircase-hand  by  trade.  Aged  34.  Good  draughtsman 
and  well  up  in  piecework  aud  machinery  of  all  kinds.  No  ubjectior 
to  fill  up  time  in  the  office  or  at  the  bench.  First-class  testimonials.— 
Address,  A.  B.  45,  Goldington-streot,  St.  Pancras-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  OR  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

either  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of 
WORKS,  having  just  completed  a three  years'  engagement  on  ’ 
works|in  the  City  ; also  had  great  experience  upon  tidal  or  se 
sewer  works,  and  all  kinds  of  public  works.— First-class  referent 
Address,  B.  2.  Alexander  Cottage.  Fairfield-road.  Bow.  E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

thoroughly  practical  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  Builder's  Fore- 
man. First-class  references  and  testimonials.  Over  twenty  years’ 


building 

experienced  in  Early  English  and  Perpendiculai 
working  drawings.  Aged  40.  Joiner  by  trade.  - 
hill  Post-office,  London,  N.W. 


Thoroughly 

and  preparing 

-Address,  A.  B.  MOl- 


YARD  or 


J.  Reason  for  desiring  change, 

and  highest  testimonials  of  many  years'  service  and  competence  for 
above  position  from  present  employers,  an  eminent  London  firm  of 
builders,  will  be  freely  given.  Accustomed  to  charge  of  machinery. — 
Address.  ALPHA,  103,  East-road,  City -road.  


ISTO  BUILDERS.  WITH  MACHINERY. 


Wanted,  as  shop-foreman, 

V V ENGAGEMENT,  or  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  on  a gentler 


, . , ...  a gentlei 

estate,  by  a practical  JOINER  aud  MACHINIST.  Well  up  in  con- 
struction. repairs,  horticultural  buildings,  4c.  Any  party  sterling 
joiners'  machinery,  may  secure  my  fifteen  years'  experience  as  fore- 
man at  a low  salary  for  a permanency.— Address,  M.  N.  16,  Campden- 
street.  Kensington. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


"TTT ANTED,  to  TAKE  BRICKWORK  by 

V V therod  (labour  only ),  ora  RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  MANAGING 


FOREMAN  of  New  Buildings.  Can  have 
late  employers.— Address,  A.  F.  No.  21,  Robert-sti 
road,  N.W. 


WANTED,  b-V  a BRICKLAYER,  a CON- 

V V STANT  PLACE,  as  JOBBING  BRICKLAYER.  Address, 


M.  R.  No.  2,  Melcombe  Mews,  Dorset-square. 


PAINTERS,  DECORATORS.  4c. 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

and  FOREMAN.  Age,  42.  Twenty-eight  years' 
itical  experience.  Knows  P.C.  well.  Can  measure  and  value  work, 
and  keep  books,  having  tilled  a similar  position  for  the  past  twel' 


WANTED,' 

MANAGER  and 


TO  GRAINERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  EMPLOY- 

VV  MENT  at  the  GRAINING,  4c.  Has  lmd  good  experience. 
Wages  moderate. — Address,  F.  M.  42,  Rathbone-place,  W. 

"WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  EMPLOY- 

V V MENT,  as  a CARPENTER.  Wages  moderate,  if  constant— 
Address,  H.  W.  S.  23,  North-street,  Edgware-road. 

"WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a RE-EN- 

VV  GAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  4c.  Has  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  first-class  work.  Good  experience  ill 
writing,  graining,  and  decorating.  Well  up  in  measuring  and  esti- 
mating. Specimens  and  designs  can  be  shown.  First-class  testi- 
ncmials.— Address,  W.  M.  201.  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  aged  26, 

VV  a SITUATION,  as  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Can  also 
make  himself  useful  in  gasfitting,  4c.  zinc-work,  roof  and  drain  work, 
4c.— Address,  G.  W.  J.  41,  Hampden-street,  Harrow-road,  W. 

TO  GRAINERS,  WRITERS,  4c. 

TTT ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

VV  need  22.  a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER.  Loudon  preferred.— 
Address,  stating  terms,  to  J.  F.  LENTHALL.  Painter,  4c,  Lnngport, 

TXT ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

VV  EMPLOYMENT  os  PAPERHANGER.  Willing  to  fill  up 
his  time  with  painting,  4c.— Address,  B.  P.  19.  Marlborough-square. 
Chelsea. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  GA8FITTERS,  4c. 

TTTANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man.  a 

VV  SITUATION  in  the  above,  as  LABOURER  or  IMPROVER. 

Town  or  country.— Please  to  address,  stating  wages,  S.  L.  Howard'* 
l’rlu ting-office,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TTTANTED,  by  a respectable  married  Man, 

YV  EMPLOYMENT,  as  PLUMBER,  GASFITTER.  and  PLAI1 

ZINC-WORKER.  Thoroughly  understands  pump,  hath,  anil  close 
work.  Well  up  in  new  and  repairing  work.  Would  take  charge  of 
branch  establishment.  Reference.  State  wages  given.— Address 
MARTIN,  1.  Francis-street,  London-street,  Paddington.  W. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TTT  ANTED,  by  a respectable  married  Man, 

VV  aged  32.  a SITUATION  as  first-class  PLUMBER,  GAS 
FITTER,  aud  ZINC  WORKER.  Has  been  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of 
old  and  new  work.  Can  fill  up  time  painting.  Good  references  if  re- 
quired.—Address,  T.  EAGLES,  2,  Aiuger-road,  Primrose-hill,  N.W. 

WJ  ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  CHARGE  of  a JOB.  I 
well  up  in  all  branches,  setting  out.  and  management  of  men  Car 
penter.  No  objection  to  the  country.— Address,  477,  Office  of  " Th 
Builder." 

TO  PEUMBERS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS, 

XXT ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  &c. 

VV  constant  SITUATION  or  JOB.  Willing  to  fill  up  time  a 

painting  or  glazing,  4c. — Address,  W.  H.  69,  Napier -street.  City -road 
HoxtoD,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

TTT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  or  JOB  as  PLUMBER.  Willing  to  fill  up  time  il  re 
quired.— Address,  A.  W.  32,  Brindley-street,  Paddington. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TTTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  17, 

V V RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Office  (Town  preferred)  where  h. 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  improving  himself  in  keeping  the  books 
taking  out  quantities,  estimating,  4c. — Address,  F.  A.  M.  3,  Rodney 
street,  Pontonville,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

TTTANTED,  by  an  active,  elderly  Man, 

V V SITUATION  as  CLERK,  and  to  make  himself  generally  u« 
ful  Address,  W.  S.  No.  12,  Wilton-terraco,  Arthur-street,  Old  Ken 
road,  S.E 

TTTANTED,  by  a thoroughly  good  CHURCH 

VV  HOUSE,  arid  DECORATIVE  PAINTER.  CHARGE  of 
JOB,  or  WORKING  FOREMAN.  Country  no  objection.— Addresi 
443,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

TTTANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN 
or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  FoiirtSB 
years'  good  reference  from  last  employer. — Address,  457,  Office 
" The  Builder." 

Country  not  objected  to.  - 
Harden,  22,  Shepperton-sti 
London,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


'ITT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  LONDON 

V V FOREMAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of  BRICK- 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  BUILDER’S 

CLERK,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Estimating,  measuring, 
and  drawing.  Good  references  Practically  acquainted  with  the 
business.—  Address,  No.  495,  Post-office,  267,  Wandsworth-road,  S.W, 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOBBING  MASTERS. 

ANTED,  a JOBBING  SHOP  by  a first 

class  CARPENTER,  4c.  Has  had  twenty  years'  exponent 
all  branches  of  jobbing,  la  a good  fixer.  First-rate  at  aoounti 
lasurement,  4c.  7Jd.  per  hour.  References  and  testimonials 
idress,  L F.  49,  Shouldham  street,  Bryanston-squnre. ^ 


w 


TO  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  a DISTRICT  CLERK, 

SITUATION  as  CLERK  and  COLLECTOR,  cuguged  on  ad: 
trlct  three  days  per  week.— Address,  H.  Mr.  Gardener,  jun.  Brut 
road,  Bromley,  E. ft 


ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PAINTER, 

' o can  do  paperhanging,  gilding,  graining,  4c.  n SITUA- 
TION as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  or  otherwise. 
Address.  PAINTER,  Two  Doors  from  Post-office,  Parson's  Green-lane, 
Fulham.  S.W.  


W' 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  an  experienced 

DRAUGHTSMAN.  EMPLOYMENT.  Accustomed  to  prepare 
finished,  working,  and  detail  drawings,  to  design,  4c.  and  is  well  up 
in  construction.— Address,  X.  Y.  Z,  9,  Canon-street,  Union-square, 
Islington,  N. 


w, 


WANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  aged  30, 

PLACE  in  a JOBBING  SHOP.  A building  plasterer  1 

,,  t 1-1..  , I..V.M„„  l.a-i.-lr  ur..rt-  mid  uiSSOU 


thorough  knowledge  c 
work.  No  objection  to  " * 

square,  C'helsea,  S.W. 


Quantities,  measuring,  &c.— j 

Surveyor  of  great  e * W*H 


great  experience  in  Measuring.  L=e...;..-— o. - 
•ill  be  glad  to  give  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANT 
Has  nan  great  practical  experience  in  taking  aud  arranging  * •'t™  “ 
omissions.  Would  undertake  the  books  and  accounts  of  a uuliuer.- 
Address,  SURVEYOR,  116.  Camden-road,  N.W. _ 
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Royal  Academy 
Pictures : 
Reflected  Lights. 

ITH  due  regard  to 
the  specialties  of 
this  journal,  our  first 
duty  in  reference  to 
the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  is  to 
indicate  the  nature 
and  value  of  the 
architectural  contri- 
butions. Having  dis- 
charged our  con- 
science of  that  office, 
and  quitted  that  com- 
paratively deserted 
chamber  where  no 
admiring  crowds 
block  the  way,  we 
are  at  liberty  to 
take  a glance  at  the 
more  numerous  and 
brilliant  productions 
of  the  paintex-’s  art 
which  constitute  the 
main  part  of  the 
show,  and  to  form 
conclusions  upon  the 
merits  and  demerits 
of  certain  examples,  or  philosophise  generally 
upon  the  whole  gathering  (spectators  included). 
Indeed,  by  the  time  these  remarks  will  be 
printed,  special  description  will  have  become 
almost  superfluous : the  public  will  already 
have  been  instructed  in  the  columns  of  we 
know  not  how  many  literary  journals  and  news- 
papers, what  to  admire  and  what  to  pass  over  ; 
and  various  critics  will  have  written  up  or 
written  down  their  particular  friends  (as  con- 
siderations of  business  or  pleasure  may  have 
ipredominated),  in  that  peculiar  style  of  “ art- 
critic”  phraseology,  which  forms  one  of  the 
Ichief  blessings  of  life.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
may  not  quite  uselessly  return  to  the  charge 
from  another  quarter,  and  look  at  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  year’s  exhibition,  not  so 
much  with  the  view  of  criticising  technicalties, 
as  of  considering  the  matter  in  regard  to  the 
ultimate  ends  of  painting,  as  a means  of  express- 
ing emotion,  or  of  ministering  to  intellectural 
enjoyment. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  record  our  convic- 
tion that  the  present  exhibition  is  not  equal  to 
its  two  predecessors  in  general  interest.  There 
may  be  about  the  same  proportion  as  usual  of 
good  painting,  but  there  is  a larger  amount  of 
uninteresting  pictures  than  we  have  seen  for 
two  or  three  years  past ; pictures  with  which  no 
special  fault  can  be  found,  but  which  are  simply 
tike  any  ethers,  and  affect  us  in  no  possble  way 
that  is  worth  speaking  of.  We  take  it  also  that 
the  constitution  of  the  hanging  committee  has 
been  peculiar  this  year,  and  that  somewhat 
fid-fashioned  tastes  and  principles  have  been 
l;in  the  ascendant.  Only  thus  can  we  account 
nor  the  presence  on  the  line  of  so  much 
respectable  mediocrity  of  the  dullest  kind, 
viz.,  that  which  belongs  rather  to  the  con- 
ception than  the  execution.  In  this  way  we 
must  also  account  for  the  absence  of  that 
special  school  which  for  the  last  two  or  three 
ilpeai-s  gave  so  distinctive  a character  to  Room 
• 1VIL,  where  its  productions  were  usually  placed 
;in  juxtaposition;  the  school  whereof  Mr.  A. 


Moore  is  the  most  typical  representative,  and 
which,  whatever  its  mistakes  may  be,  includes 
among  its  members  talent  which  may  justly 
claim  representation. 

Taking  the  art  of  painting  on  what  (pace 
M.  Taine)  we  still  think  its  highest  ground,  the 
utterance  of  feeling  and  sentiment  through  the 
medium  of  representation,  we  can  have  little 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  Mr.  F.  Walker’s  con- 
tribution to  be  the  picture  of  the  year,  and  con- 
gratulate the  artist  on  his  entire  success  in  his 
own  peculiar  walk  of  art,  which  he  had  abandoned 
last  year  with  somewhat  less  happy  result. 
“The  Harbour  of  Refuge”  (227)  is  one  of  that 
class  of  paintings  in  which  the  scene  represented 
is  subservient  to  the  deep  human  interest 
embodied  in  the  figures,  and  is  chiefly  valuable 
as  accessory  to  their  sentiment.  We  are  in  the 
central  court  of  an  old  almshouse ; the  old- 
fashioned  red-tiled  buildings  cover  the  picture 
as  a background,  with  a quiet  evening  sky  above 
them ; in  the  centre  of  the  court,  around  the 
statue  of  the  “founder,”  sit  a group  of  old 
men  half  conversing,  half  dozing  ; along  the 
path  on  the  left  (in  the  foreground)  comes  an 
old  woman,  bowed  down  with  weight  of  years, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a young  robust  girl,  who, 
with  the  selfishness  of  a commonplace  nature, 
contents  herself  with  mechanically  supporting 
her  companion,  and  turns  her  looks  and  her 
interest  in  another  direction.  These  alone 
would  form  the  elements  of  a pathetic  picture, 
but  the  real  force  of  the  whole  thing  is  dependent 
on  the  figure  of  the  man  mowing  the  grass  in 
the  foreground : as  a mere  piece  of  drawing  we 
have  seen  few  more  successful  things  than  the 
sway  and  action  of  this  figure,  with  the  scythe 
thrown  back  for  the  sweep  which  we  expect  to 
hear  next  moment  in  the  grass  ; but  as  a matter 
of  feeling,  the  introduction  of  this  image  of 
eager,  earnest  labour,  as  a contrast  to  the  ebbing 
life  of  the  aged  inmates  of  the  place,  is  a per- 
fect masterstroke,  the  eloquence  of  which  will  be 
felt,  we  think,  the  more  it  is  studied.  Viewing 
the  picture  as  a mere  scene,  exception  might  be 
taken  to  the  want  of  decision  and  knowledge  in 
the  details  of  the  building,  and  to  a certain  want 
of  atmospheric  softness  in  the  sky  (though  the 
painter  has  got  rid  to  a great  extent  of  the 
disagreeable  mannerism  of  colour  which  charac- 
terised many  of  his  previous  landscapes)  ; 
viewed  as  a whole,  it  is  a work  of  which  not 
only  the  artist,  but  the  English  school,  may  be 
proud. 

Heartily  do  we  welcome  back  Mr.  Mason, 
another  painter  who  puts  mind  on  his  canvas, 
and  whom  illness,  we  believe,  has  deprived  us  of 
for  the  last  two  years  at  the  Academy.  Some 
of  his  mannerism  of  execution,  too,  is  worn  off ; 
but  it  was  a mannerism  so  pleasant  and  so  suited 
to  the  peculiar  feeling  of  his  pictures,  that  we 
half  regret  its  abatement.  In  other  respects, 
“ The  Harvest  Moon  ” (125)  bears  its  authorship 
on  its  face  completely,  and  exhibits  in  its  train 
of  figures  (particularly  in  the  young  man  and 
girl  who  come  last)  that  peculiar  feeling  for  the 
sentiment  of  rustic  life  with  which  the  painter 
has  been  identified.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  attitude  or  gait  of  the  figure  with  the 
scythe  and  pitcher,  who  looks  a little  unsteady 
on  his  feet ; and  the  attempt  to  indicate  the 
sunset  sky  (behind  the  spectator)  by  the  red 
light  on  the  distant  cottage-window  is  not  suc- 
cessful, and  is  not  borne  out  sufficiently  by  the 
light  in  the  foreground  figures.  From  this 
painter  to  Mr.  Leighton  is  a long  step  indeed, 
reminding  us  forcibly  of  the  almost  boundless 
scope  of  painting  in  the  expression  of  various 
phases  of  feeling.  The  best  and  most  individual 
work  Mr.  Leighton  exhibits  this  year,  “ Summer 
Moon”  (202),  is  one  of  those  subjects  which 
might  be  termed  “ classical,”  but  is  so,  in  fact, 
only  in  its  being  so  far  idealised,  in  circumstance 
and  costume,  as  to  remove  it  completely  from 
associations  of  every-day  life,  and  leave  the 


spectator  free  to  conjure  up  his  own  fancies  and 
associations  in  connexion  with  it.  Two  female 
figures,  heavily  draped,  are  half-reclined  on  a 
stone  seat  in  a warm  and  deep  slumber,  the 
summer  sky,  with  a few  faint  stars,  seen  behind 
them.  The  red  and  purple  draperies,  with  their 
tone  tempered  by  the  moonlight,  form  a beautiful 
study  of  colour.  Deep  shadows  are  thrown 
from  them  on  the  side  of  the  stone  seat.  Simple 
as  its  motive  is,  this  is  a picture  which  will  well 
repay  study,  and  is  a very  fine  type  of  a class 
of  subject  demanding  not  only  high  executive 
power,  but  genuine  poetic  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  artist.  “A  Condottiere  ” (518),  a three-quarter 
length  of  a dirty-looking  ruffian,  in  a breastplate, 
painted  with  much  power  and  realism,  is  a good 
illustration  of  Mr.  Leighton’s  versatility;  but  in 
genuine  intellectual  interest,  how  far  below  the 
work  previously  mentioned.  Of  the  works  of  Sir 
E.  Landseer,  “ Lady  Emily  Peel  and  her  favourite 
Dogs”  (25)  is  the  favourite  with  the  public. 
Like  the  larger  painting  of  “ The  Lion  and  the 
Lamb  ” (409),  it  is  very  slightly  finished,  but 
showing,  in  the  treatment  of  the  animals,  that 
facility  in  giving  expression,  and  defining  muscle} 
almost  by  a single  touch,  which  only  a life’s 
study  could  give.  “ The  Baptismal  Font  ” (190) 
is  an  unhappy  mingling  of  realism  with  a rather 
unnecessary  and  out-of-place  symbolism.  Mr. 
Frith,  we  are  glad  to  say,  does  not  exhibit  this 
year  any  of  the  rather  sensational  pictures  of 
modem  life  which  have  made  him  popular  with 
the  less  thoughtful  portion  of  the  picture-viewing 
public.  His  scene  from  “The  Relapse”  is  as 
well  painted  as  usual,  but  not  particularly 
interesting.  The  two  life-size  female  figures, 
“The  Miniature”  and  “The  Love-letter”  (157 
and  460)  are  more  to  the  purpose,  in  an  art 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Frost’s  only  work  of  importance  is  his 
diploma  picture,  a “ Nymph  and  Cupid  ” (126) 
This  is  a classical  subject,  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  term, — a beautifully-finished  and 
bright -looking  thing,  with  high  colour  in  the 
drapery,  though  somewhat  hard.  The  real 
defect,  however,  lies  deeper  than  this,  and  con- 
sists in  the  work  being  purely  a painting,  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  instructive  to  contrast  this 
with  Mr.  Leighton’s  painting,  just  now  mentioned, 
and  note  the  distinction  between  this  prosaic  use 
of  the  classical  type  of  figure  and  drapery,  as  an 
end  in  itself,  and  its  employment  merely  as  a 
means  for  the  embodiment  of  a poetic  thought. 
A superficial  critic  might  class  the  two  wrorks 
together;  but  there  is  a wide  chasm  between 
them.  We  notice,  en  passant,  Mr.  Hennesey’s 
“ Summer  Eve,  Long  Island  Sound”  (179),  with 
the  figures  reclining  in  two  boats,  on  a calm 
reach  of  water,  as  suggestive  of  a comparatively 
new  local  interest  and  colouring,  and  note  “ The 
Return  from  Flight”  of  Louis  XVI.  and  family,  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  (182),  as  an  interesting  specimen 
of  the  work  of  an  artist  who  has  done  more  to  set 
forth  and  illustrate  modem  history  than  any  other 
of  our  living  painters.  The  next  picture,  “An 
Elopement,  A.D.  1790”  (1S3),  is  one  with  a 
marked  individuality,  in  which  Mr.  Leslie,  while 
charming  us  with  a beautiful  representation  of 
early  morning  light,  broken  by  trees,  and  re- 
flected in  the  quiet  stream,  has  given  to  his 
scene  a further  interest  by  reviving  a bit  of 
English  life  of  eighty  years  ago.  The  pretty 
girl  who,  in  a riding-dress  of  the  period,  waits 
on  the  bank  while  her  lover  is  ferried  across,  is 
a capital  figure  in  pose  and  expression,  and  looks 
very  much  alarmed  at  the  bold  step  she  is  about 
to  take.  The  number  of  horizontal  lines  in  the 
composition  is  remarkable,  and  gives  a distinctive 
character  to  a painting  which  is  both  pleasing 
and  original  in  a high  degree ; the  more  so  as 
being  a change  from  the  painter’s  frequent  re- 
petition of  “ the  woman  in  white,”  who,  how- 
ever, appears  in  No.  416,  this  time  with  the 
name  of  “ Lucy.”  Some  of  Mr.  Le  Jeune’s 
charming  children  (195)  have  “ great  expecta- 
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tions  ” of  catching  minnows,  and  we  are  more 
interested  in  their  fishing  than  in  the  doings  of 
the  adult  fishing,  or  rather  flirting  party,  shown 
us  by  Mr.  Calderon  (219)  ; a picture  which 
annoys  us  rather.  It  is  painted  with  the  artist’s 
usual  care  and  truthfulness  (in  particular  Mr. 
Calderon  can  paint  a boat  better  than  most 
people) ; but  why  waste  his  time  and  talents  on 
this  representation  of  a most  common-place 
aspect  of  everyday  life, — the  dolce  far  niente  of 
fops  and  the  teacup  jealousies  of  a couple  of 
silly  girls  ? Look  at  it  winch  way  we  will,  we 
cannot  see  “value  received”  in  such  a work. 

His  “ Highborn  Maiden  ” (443)  is  in  a higher 
key,  and  is  a bright  and  successful  piece  of  paint- 
ing, but  not  with  an  intensity  of  expression  at 
all  accordant  to  the  verse  from  Shelley’s  “ Sky- 
lark,” which  forms  the  title.  On  the  whole, 
this  very  gifted  painter  is  scarcely  seen  to  ad- 
vantage this  year,  unless  in  his  portraits  (of 
which  more  anon).  Mr.  V.  Prinsep  will  not  win 
any  the  more  admiration  for  his  figures  by  giving 
to  them  names  great  in  legend  and  in  song ; his 
“ Penelope  ” (225)  is  simply  an  excuse  for 
painting  a white-draped  figure  by  lamplight ; of 
the  character  of  the  noble-minded  queen  and 
wife  there  is  not  a trace  ; the  figure  is  not  even  a 
lady,  which  Penelope  emphatically  was.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  richer,  though  less  brilliant,  than  usual 
in  his  Oriental  colours ; in  ‘‘The  Prayer  of  Faith 
shall  save  the  Sick”  (422),  we  are  shown  a 
group  in  a porch,  the  colour  design  very  effec- 
tively managed,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  deeper 
rich  secondary  tones  about  the  couch  of  the  sick 
person,  in  shade,  the  tone  coming  round  with  a 
crescendo  to  the  right,  where  the  white  satin  dress 
of  the  foreground  figure,  with  a flickering  light  on 
it  through  flowers  and  foliage,  actually  sparkles  : 
a treatment  equally  happy  on  chromatic  and 
aesthetic  grounds.  His  other  contribution,  the 
“ Lilium  Auratum  ” (465),  two  Oriental  women 
of  different  shades  of  colour,  loaded  with  flowers, 
is  in  a totally  different  scale  and  manner ; hard, 
precise,  and  somewhat  flatly  treated,  with  great 
elaboration  of  detail ; the  embroidered  dress  of 
the  principal  figure  reminds  one  of  Mabuse.  In 
“God’s  Acre”  (247),  Mr.  Facd  has  hit  on  an 
admirable  motive  for  a picture,  three  children 
over  an  open  grave,  perplexing  their  small  souls 
for  the  first  time  over  the  mystery  of  death ; 
but  the  execution  is  not  worthy  either  of  the 
subject  or  of  the  artist : it  seems  to  have  been 
hastily  composed,  if  not  hastily  painted.  “ Terms 
to  the  Besieged”  (249)  is  a fair  typical  specimen 
of  the  work  of  an  artist  who  can  treat  no  subject 
without  a degree  of  levity  bordering  on  farce ; 
in  certain  classes  of  subjects  this  quality  of  Mr. 
Pettie’s  appears  appropriately  in  the  guise  of 
what  is  called  “ humour,”  but  in  others  it  be- 
comes unreasonable  merriment.  In  this  picture 
the  thin  frightened  faces  of  the  “besieged” 
councillors  listening  to  the  “ terms,”  afford  a 
good  study  of  expression ; but  even  here  this 
borders  on  caricature,  while  the  theatrical  figure 
of  the  armed  man  delivering  his  errand,  if  a 
joke,  is  a very  bad  one,  and  if  serious,  is  a piece 
of  sheer  vulgarity.  In  “ Waiting  for  the  Pro- 
cession ” (279),  we  have  genuine  humour  by  an 
artist  who  is  a master  of  it,  and  who  never  over- 
steps his  own  line,  or  becomes  facetious  un- 
reasonably ; in  other  respects  this  single  contri- 
bution by  Mr.  Marks  to  the  present  exhibition  is 
a notable  one,  exhibiting  as  much  care,  study, 
and  finish,  as  some  artists  would  bestow  on  half- 
a dozen  pictures  of  more  pretentious  subjects : 
the  happy  variety  of  character,  attitude,  and  ex- 
pression which  the  painter  has  succeeded  in 
infusing  into  a number  of  figures,  all  intent  on 
one  object,  is  a triumph  in  its  way,  and  no  less 
successful  is  the  play  and  balance  of  colour  in  the 
costumes : as  characteristic  specimens  among  the 
figures  we  may  mention  particularly  the  street 
boor,  with  a straw  in  his  mouth,  leaning  against 
the  rail  with  philosophic  calmness,  and  the  figure 
of  the  comely  matron  in  green  on  the  right.  Mr. 
Marks’s  range  of  feeling  is  somewhat  narrow; 
but  within  that  range,  and  taking  the  work  for 
what  it  is,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  praise 
this  picture  too  highly.  As  a contrast  in  style 
and  feeling,  take  Mr.  Poole’s  diploma  picture  of 
“ Remorse  ” (309)  ; the  artist’s  well-known  and 
peculiar  weird  tone  of  colouring,  unlike  anything 
in  nature,  is  well  enough  suited  for  allegorical 
subjects,  and  this  wild-looking  seated  figure, 
in  a rocky  landscape,  is  more  successful 
(or,  shall  we  say,  less  unsuccessful  ?)  than 
such  subjects  usually  are  in  painting:  it  would 
surely  have  been  more  effective,  more  concen- 
trated in  expression,  had  the  principal  figure 
been  left  in  solitude ; the  accessory  figure 
weakens  the  expression  and  does  not  sufficiently 


explain  itself.  The  latter  accusation  may  be 
made  also  against  Mr.  Orchardson’s  “ Casus 
Belli,”  the  best  of  his  contributions,  but  unsatis- 
factory in  colour  and  in  the  peculiarly  awkward 
pose  of  some  of  the  figures.  These  last  are 
picked  out  from  amid  a fearful  collection  of  plati- 
tudes in  Room  IV.  We  wonder  what  foreign 
artists  think  of  the  central  position  assigned  to 
a great  canvass  representing  Lord  Martingale 
and  his  hounds,  presented  “ in  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  the  efficient  and  sportsmanlike  manner 
in  which  for  thirteen  years  he  hunted  the  county 
at  his  own  expense.”  Is  English  art  or  the 
English  social  ideal  most  jeopardised  in  estima- 
tion by  such  an  exhibition  ? One  involuntarily 
recals  “ Sartor  Resartus,”  and  the  notable  Latin 
epitaph  on  the  gentleman  who  had  heroically 
slaughtered  “ quinquies  mille  perdrices.”  Mr. 
Erskine  Nmol's  dirty  Irishman  “bothered”  (356) 
reminds  us  that  wo  passed  over  a better  one, 

“ His  Ba’bees  ” (11),  a shrewd  Scotchman  count- 
ing his  gains  in  his  pocket  with  an  expression  of 
sly  self-glorification  which  we  defy  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  a sense  of  humour  to  contemplate  with 
an  unmoved  countenance.  Mr.  Armitage’s 
“ Dream  of  Fair  Women,”  a design  for  a frieze 
(363),  is  a type  of  a class  of  design  to  which 
some  of  our  ablest  artists  have  given  their 
abilities  a good  deal  of  late,  in  the  flat  somewhat 
conventional  style  of  treatment  and  composition 
wliiclijthe  conditions  of  mural  decoration  demand. 
This  branch  of  painting,  shorn  as  it  is  of  the 
accessory  aids  of  chiaroscuro  and  relief,  demands 
in  the  treatment  and  character  of  the  outline  no 
ordinary  power  and  individuality  on  the  part  of 
the  painter,  if  the  work  is  to  be  raised  above  the 
level  of  mediocrity.  The  general  tendency  is 
the  contrary  of  this,  and  we  are  in  some  danger 
of  having  fostered  and  admitted  among  us  a 
common-place  stylo  of  art  in  which  almost  any 
figure  may  be  acoepted  provided  it  is  treated  in 
the  conventional  manner  required.  The  inten- 
tion of  Mr.  Armitage  is  evidently  to  define  and 
discriminate  character  strongly  in  these  figures 
of  women  of  the  Old  Testament  (partly  sug- 
gested, we  suppose,  by  Tennyson’s  poem  based 
on  Chaucer’s  idea),  but  we  cannot  say  that  his 
figures  have  life  and  individuality  enough  to  raise 
them  much  above  the  ordinary  properties  of 
wall  decoration,  except  in  the  superior  draw- 
ing ; and  the  “ Eve  ” is,  we  must  fairly  say 
it,  a wretched  conception,  a common-place, 
thin,  long-bodied,  nude  study,  without  a single 
sign  of  tho  dignity  and  grandeur  of  cliaracter 
which  ought  to  belong  to  the  “mother  of  all 
living.”  With  all  his  technical  power,  there  is 
about  this  artist  a lack  of  imagination  and  poetic 
conception,  a deficiency  which  reduces  a work  of 
this  sort  to  the  level  of  a mere  Academic  study ; 
the  same  remark  would  have  • applied  equally  to 
his  “ Hero  ” exhibited  in  1869,  which,  though  a 


possibilities  of  anatomical  structure  have  been 
cared  for,  but,  after  all,  what  is  the  good  of 
him  ? He  does  not  frighten  us  a bit,  although 
he  looks  a formidable  foe  indeed  for  Perseus,  who 
is  really  a sort  of  young  gladiator,  and  who 
might  as  well  poke  a penknife  into  tho  beast  as 
the  sword  which  he  is  thrusting  into  its  mouth. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  this  part  of  the  picture  gives 
us  a disposition  to  laugh,  not  at  Mr.  Poynter 
certainly,  but  at  the  dilemma  in  which  his  choice 
of  a subject  has  placed  him.  The  moral  is,  that 
modern  painters  had  better  eschew  hobgoblin 
pictures — the  age  is  too  matter-of-fact  for  them. 

We  have  more  comments  to  offer,  as  touching 
landscape  and  portrait  art,  in  another  number. 


FANCY  PRICES. 

The  prices  obtained  at  the  sale  of  the  late 
Mr.  Gillott’s  collection  of  drawings  and  paint- 
ings have  astonished  most  persons.  In  six  days 
tho  collection  realised  some  170,0001.  under  the 
hammer.  From  3,000 7.  to  4,0001.  each  have 
been  given  for  small  pictures  by  David  Cox, 
Muller,  and  Turner.  At  the  last  day’s  sale 
a water-colour  drawing  by  tho  latter,  called 
“ Bamborough  Castle,”  brought  3,150  guineas, — 
an  astounding  price.  In  some  cases  pictures 
for  which  Mr.  Gillott  gave  tens  brought  thou- 
sands ; the  Muller,  for  example,  which  was 
knocked  down  at  3,9501.,  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Gillott  for  707.  The  remarkable  letter 
published  in  our  last  showed  that  for  the 
view  of  Bamborough  Castle,  knocked  down  as 
already  mentioned,  Turner  received  from  our 
correspondent  100  guineas.  Another  drawing, 
for  which  he  had  paid  Turner  707.,  was  sold  for 
1,210  guineas,  though  now  much  faded.  The 
whole  history  of  the  collection  would  be  interest- 
ing if  it  could  be  learnt.  Some  people  assert 
that  through  the  cleverness  of  the  owner  it 
scarcely  cost  him  anything.  A local  paper  says 
that,  on  one  occasion,  Mr.  Gillott,  after  looking 
at  a work  by  Dauby,  asked  the  price.  “ One 
hundred  pounds,”  was  the  answer.  “ I will  take 
a dozen,”  said  the  pen-maker,  and  he  got  them. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  wo  know  he  often, 
bought  two  or  three  works  by  a rising  artist,  and 


after  a little  while,  retaining  tho  best  one,  would 
sell  the  others  for  what  the  whole  had  cost. 

The  money  spent  on  pictures  just  now  is 
enormous.  The  Messrs.  Agnew,  of  Manchester, 
purchased,  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  Gillott 
sale,  to  the  extent  of  30,0007. ; and  it  was  currently 
asserted  in  the  room  a few  days  later  that  they 
resold  the  whole  within  forty-eight  hours  after- 
wards. ' 

Amongst  the  subjects  for  consideration  which 
this  sale  suggests  is  the  amount  of  I'emuneration 
The  ordinary  charge 
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grand  painting  technically,  fairly  robbed  the  old  j of  the  eminent  firm  who  handed  these  works 


legend  of  all  its  poetic  aspect.  We  notice  in  from  one  person  to  another  would  be, 
passing  the  “ Lament  of  Ariadne,”  by  Mr.  Rich- 1 told,  7$  per  cent.  To  avoid  tho  chance  of  exag- 

, , , i , <•  'ii  i f * : i of  K nor  font.. 


mond  (498),  just  to  remark  that  of  all  classes  of  | geration,  however,  lot  us  put  it  at  5 per  cent., 
paintings  by  clever  men  none  are  less  satisfactory  : the  charge  an  architect  of  the  highest  eminence 


than  those  which  are  palpable  imitations  of  the  j can  make  for  designing,  minutely  setting  forth. 


style  and  mode  of  conception  of  another  artist,  : and  afterwards  superintending  the  production  of 


more  particularly  when  the  imitation  is  not . a building.  Between  the  early  training  required, 


successful.  Mr.  Richmond  has  been  trying  for ! the  natural  ability,  the  actual  labour,  and  the 
some  years  past  to  emulate  Mr.  Leighton,  and  he  ] amount  of  responsibility  in  the  two  cases  no 


will  make  nothing  of  it,  not  necessarily  because  comparison  can  bo  made ; and  yet  the  charge  ia 
his  genius  is  inferior  (a  point  on  which  we  will  | tho  same,  if  not  much  greater,  on^the^part  of  the 


leave  those  who  have  looked  to  judge  for  them-  \ auctioneer.  Calling  the  total  170,0007.  (common 
selves),  but  because  Mr.  Leighton’s,  like  all  real  report  makes  it  10,0007.  more),  5 per  cent. 


genius,  is  an  individuality, and  cannot  be  adopted,  j amounts  to  tho  Bum  of  8,5007.  The  charge  is 
or  adapted,  by  another  mind.  Then  we  come  to  j made  noton  account  of  any  special  knowledge, 


one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  works  of  the  firm  in  question  does  not  pretend  to  assure 
the  year,  in  view  of  the  labour  and  talent  dis-  buyers  of  the  genuineness  of  tho  articles  put  up 
played.  By  his  Bmall  “ Andromeda”  in  1870  (in  for  salo  : it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for 
the  International  Exhibition  last  year)  Mr.  1 a copy  to  be  sold  in  King-street  as  an  original : 
Poynter  attracted  all  who  have  the  faculty  of  , the  buyer  must  take  care  of  himself.  The  charge 
appreciating  fine  poetic  conception  and  success-  then  mainly  represents  probity,  connexion,  and 


ful  execution  ; is  his  present  far  larger  work  any 
improvement  on  this  ? We  have  here  not  only 
Andromeda  (a  remarkably  fine  study  of  a figure 
in  all  the  agony  of  fear  and  suspense),  but 
Perseus  and  the  sea-monster  also,  and  the  towns- 
folk in  the  distance  looking  on  to  see,  as  a 
Yankee  would  put  it,  “ which  will  be  uppermost.” 
Here  comes  the  tug  of  war,  in  a double  sense ; 
for  the  danger  is  that  in  roducing  so  extravagant 
a legend  to  actual  shape  and  colour,  the  poetic 
faith  of  the  spectator  will  be  rudely  shaken,  and, 
the  glamour  of  legend  being  removed,  the  details 
will  appear  in  his  eyes  merely  as  ludicrously  im- 
possible, and  the  dragon  become,  like  Caliban, 
“but  a lost  monster.”  In  saying  that  Mr. 
Poynter  has  not  overcome  this  difficulty,  we  will 
add  that  wo  believe  no  painter  could  overcome 
it.  His  dragon  is  not  commonplace,  and  the 


facilities  for  bringing  buyers  and  sellers  together! 
things  well  worth  paying  for  in  reason,  and  we 
see  in  the  comparison  a striking  instance  of  the 
different  scale  on  which  producers  and  distributors 
are  paid. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  are  finding  nc 
fault  with  the  firm  of  auctioneers  alluded  to: 
the  largeness  of  this  particular  transaction  gives 
force  to  the  observation,  but  the  observation 
itself  applies  to  the  charges  of  auctioneers^ 
general,  and  the  system  that  prevails.  The 
authorised  charges  of  agents  in  general  foi 
letting  or  selling  houses  and  estates  are  alsc 
excessive,  and  call  for  revision.  One  result  is 
that  as  the  work  can  be  done  after  a fashion  witl 
very  slight  training,  any  one  who  can  fine 
nothing  else  to  do  opens  au  office,  or  half  an  office 
for  agency,  and  the  properly-educated  men  n 
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the  profession  are  shouldered  and  elbowed  on  all 
sides,  and  confounded  with  a cloud  of  persons  of 
very  inferior  status  and  calibre.  Thus  the  large- 
ness of  the  charges  made  has  brought  a punish- 
ment. Tho  proper  consideration,  however,  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  would  lead  us  too  far 
away  just  now.  The  whole  army  of  distributors, 
intermediaries,  agents,  and  middle-men  generally 
will  have  a rude  shake  one  of  these  days. 


SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER 
COLOURS. 

Tjie  sixty -eighth  exhibition  of  this  society  is 
fairly  up  to  the  usual  mark.  There  are,  in  fact, 
few  drawings  on  the  walls  that  are  not  worth 
looking  at,  and  a large  number  that  are  worth 
study  ; the  only  drawback  being,  with  some  of 
the  older  members,  a degree  of  sameness  of  style 
which  renders  one  year’s  works  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable in  character  from  those  of  two  or 
three  previous  exhibitions.  This  applies,  for 
instance,  to  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Duncan,  wljo  cannot  certainly  in  any  bad 
sense  be  called  mannerists,  but  whose  excel- 
lencies are  so  uniform  in  character  that  we  might 
be  excused  for  wishing  a little  variety,  oven  if  it 
were  gained  at  the  expense  of  a deficiency  in 
that  finished  and  rounded  execution  which  marks 
their  works.  The  above-named  veteran  artists, 
together  with  others  who  work  in  a uniform  man- 
ner, Messrs.  Callow,  Birket  Foster,  Collingwood 
Smith,  and  others,  maintain  their  position ; Mr. 
Cox,  jun.,  makes  agood  show,  and  Sir  John  Gilbert 
is  as  recognisable  as  usual ; even,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  in  his  singularly  unfortunate  attempt  to 
portray  Malvolio  (237),  where  he  has  turned 
the  pompous  steward  into  the  likeness  of  a 
Bneaking  dependant.  Among  artists  who  have 
their  speciality  in  looking  at  and  transcribing 
nature,  Mr.  A.  Goodwin  demands  attention, 
especially  for  his  “ Abingdon  Churchyard — Old 
Men  going  to  Prayers  ” (15),  a quiet  scene, 
clothed  in  a peculiar  mist  of  sunlight,  and  with 
a distinctive  feeling  of  no  common  order ; “Weed 
Burning  ” (50)  is  another  original  little  drawing, 
the  subjeot  consisting  merely  of  a barren  field 
with  tho  smoke  from  the  burning  heaps  drifting 
across  the  picture,  and  a very  faint  indication  of 
distance  ; yet  this  is  a most  suggestive  drawing  : 
one  or  two  others  by  tho  same  artist  will  equally 
repay  attention.  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt  shows  his 
usual  ability  and  individuality,  though  we  are 
inclined  to  question  the  tono  of  the  water  in 
“ Streatley  on  tho  Thames  ” (31),  a somewhat 
unheal thy-looking  blue.  The  brothers  G.  A.  and 
A.  D.  Fripp  contribute  exceedingly  well  this  year; 
the  former  showing  in  “ Corri  Etichan  ” (18)  and 
“The  Thames  at  Hardwicko”  (48),  complete 
Success  in  two  very  different  classes  of  subject; 
the  latter  also  giving  evidence  of  versatility  in  a 
charming  figure-subject  in  his  well-known  style, 
“The  coming  Storm”  (220),  and  in  a landscape, 
the  first  drawing  of  tho  kind,  we  believe,  that  he 
has  exhibited,  “ Corfo  Castle,  from  Poole  Har- 
bour,” a beautiful  bit  of  calm  water,  and  distant 
landscape.  Mr.  Branwhite’s  “Post  Haste,”  looks 
like  a man  galloping  after  a rainbow  : a certain 
whimsicality  rather  mars  a fine  drawing.  The 
new  member,  Mr.  Clarence  Whaite,  sends  draw- 
ings which  fully  justify  his  election;  among 
.others  an  architectural  subject,  “The  Basilica 
of  Constantine,  Rome”  (105),  treated  with  much 
power  and  brilliancy,  a warm  glow  suffusing  the 
yellow  stonework,  with  nearly  pure  blue  in  the 
shadows  in  the  deeply-coffered  arches.  Mr.  Hale 
is  a very  large  contributor,  the  best  and  most 
original  of  his  drawings  being  that  of  a huge 
rock  rising  up  from  sloping  meadow-land,  with 
the  title  of  “A  Giant  asleep”  (109),  the  sun 
behind  sending  rays  of  light  over  the  peak. 
The  same  artist’s  other  drawings  are  larger  and 
more  ambitious,  but  less  successful  on  the  whole 
than  this.  “Twilight  after  Rain”  (156)  is  a 
fine  drawing.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  one  of 
the  finest  water-colour  sea-pieces  we  have  seen, 
by  Mr.  Powell, — “A  Channel  Tug  making  up 
to  a Dismasted  Ship”  (177).  The  vessels  are 
| small,  the  real  picture  being  the  sea,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  and  careful  study. 
The  continued  appearance  of  weight  and  trans- 
parency in  the  water  could  hardly  be  better 
given ; the  smoke  of  the  steamer,  blown  dovm- 
vjards  from  the  funnel  in  a cloud  to  leeward, 
adds  much  to  the  windy  effect  of  the  whole. 

I Can  there  be  poetry  or  interest  in  the  back  yard 
of  an  old  inn  ? Mr.  Boyco  thinks  so,  and  gives 
us  the  “Bull  Inn  Yard,  Ludlow”  (94)  ; that  is, 
a bit  of  tho  yard,  and  the  roofs  of  some  out- 
i buildings,  diversified  by  a pigeon  or  two ; there 


is  also  an  “Old  Shropshire  Farmhouse”  (78), 
with  its  heavy  brick  chimneys,  painted  to  the 
life : it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  be  dis- 
contented with  an  artist  for  spending  his  powers 
on  such  meagre  subjects,  or  to  admire  the  talent 
which  can  enable  him  to  invest  them  with  an 
interest  of  their  own.  There  is  another  little' 
bit,  “A  Street  Corner  in  Ludlow,”  consisting 
really  of  nothing  but  a high  stone  wall  and  a 
brick  house,  which  is  quite  perfect  in  its  way. 

Figure  pictures  Bcldom  form  the  staple  ex- 
cellence of  a water-colour  exhibition,  the  mate- 
rial, in  fact,  lending  itself  in  general  so  much 
better  to  the  requirements  of  landscape  art 
and  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  are  the  less 
likely  to  prove  exceptions  to  this  rule,  since  the 
secession  (to  be  regetted,  from  whatever  motive) 
of  so  original  an  artist  as  Mr.  Borne  Jones. 
Mr.  Topham’s  drawings,  always  well  executed, 
lack  intensity  of  interest ; not  to  speak  of  a 
certain  want  of  refinement.  “ Preparing  for  the 
Fight  ” (21)  is  the  one  likely  to  be  most 
looked  at.  Carl  Haag’s  large  and  (of  course) 
finely-executed  drawing,  “Filial  Love”  (68), 
is  very  like  a “Bible  picture,” — of  the  kind 
prevalent  a generation  or  two  back, — in 
general  motive  and  feeling,  we  mean.  It 
is  impossible  to  feel  much  interested  in  such 
a work.  Mr.  Walter  Goodall’s  “Venetian  Fruit 
Boat  ” (62)  is  a very  good  work,  clear  and 
precise  in  execution,  without  the  prominent 
exhibition  of  labour,  though  it  is  a very  carefully 
executed  drawing.  Mr.  Pinwell  is,  of  course, 
highly  finished  and  original,  in  his  own  peculiar 
style,  in  “Gilbert  a Becket’s  Troth”  (127),  but 
he  is  an  artist  seeking  too  much  after  pecu- 
liarity and  piquancy  in  manner  and  choice 
of  subject.  In  both  respects,  the  present 
drawing,  talented  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  really 
is  too  outr6  to  give  pleasure.  Perhaps  the 
most  original  of  the  figure  subjects  is  that  of  the 
“ Rival  Florists  ” (192),  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Johnson ; 
two  old  flower-fanciers  seated  on  the  lawn  before 
a country-house  in  eager  dispute  as  to  some 
horticultural  point ; some  females  seated  at  the 
door  of  the  house  slily  regarding  the  controversy.  I 
Tho  colour  composition,  though  somewhat  low 
and  cold,  is  veiy  harmonious,  and  anything  but 
commonplace ; the  faces  have  been  finished  with 
great  care.  We  should  be  glad,  however,  in 
future  exhibitions,  to  meet  with  some  works 
showing  stronger  feeling,  more  appreciation  of 
the  poetic  side  of  life,  among  the  drawings  in 
which  figures  form  tho  principal  subject. 


We  are  informed  by  a letter  signed,  Sills  Jno. 
Gibbons  (Lord  Mayor),  William  Tite,  James 
Fergusson,  G.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  John  Murray, 
that,  “ considering  that  as  regards  Medievalism 
the  voices  of  the  committee  were,  in  fact, 
equally  divided;  considering  that  Mr.  Burges 
has  limited  his  study  and  practice  exclusively  to 
Mediaeval  works,  and  has  not  scrupled  to  express 
openly  his  contempt  for  the  architectural  works 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (having,  by  his  own 
admission,  styled  such  works  ‘abominations’), 
certain  members  of  the  executive  committee 
have  resolved  to  call  a general  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  fund,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion 
on  the  course  to  be  pursued  under  the  circum- 
stances.” 


Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Dean  has 
denied  in  the  Times  that  the  question  between  a 
“ Mediaeval  ” and  a “ Classical  ” architect  for 
the  work  was  debated  : it  must  be  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  a certain  number  of  the  committee 
viewed  the  discussion  in  that  light,  or  they 
would  not  have  asserted  it  in  public. 

We  willingly  insert  a letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Burges  to  the  Dean  with  reference  to  his 
expressed  opinion  on  the  works  of  Wren  : — 

“ With  reference  to  my  appointment  at  St.  Paul's,  may 
I he  allowed  to  observe  that  any  opiniou  I may  have  ex- 
pressed in  public  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  styles 
had  reference  to  onr  present  and  future  architecture,  but 
not  to  the  preservation  and  completion  of  the  works  of 
past  ages  ? 

Thus,  I have  been  employed  in  the  completion  of  the 
chapel  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  bv  decorating  it  in 
the  cinque-cento  stylo,  and  I may  also  observe  that  I liave 
studied  coloured  decoration  in  Italy  aud  Classic  architec- 
ture at  Athens. 

As  an  artist  I quite  appreciate  tho  privilege  of  being 
consulted  as  to  the  completion  of  the  cathedral  of  London  ; 
and,  whatever  opinion  I may  hold  respecting  his  details,  I 


have  never  been  s 
his  just  position  a 


blind  as  to  deny  Sir  Christopher 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  architects. 


THE  WORKS  AT  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Burges  by  the  committee, 
to  act  jointly  and  upon  equal  terms  with  the 
surveyor  to  the  fabric,  Mr.  Penrose,  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  these  pages.  It  was  not 
stated,  however,  that  previously  to  the  election 
the  question  was  debated  in  this  shape,  namely, 
whether  a “Mediaeval  ” or  a “ Classical”  archi- 
tect should  be  elected  for  the  post  ; and,  after 
long  discussion,  the  question  was  resolved  in 
favour  of  Mediasvalism  by  the  votes  of  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  committee  present,  given  as  follows : — 
Medicevalists. 

Tho  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s 


■K°ry 


Canon  Gi 
Canon  Lid 
Tho  Succentor  of  St.  Paul’s 
The  Rev.  B.  Webb 
The  Rev.  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P. 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry 
Mr.  Cazenove". 


Anti-dlfed  i avalists. 

The  Lord  Mayor 
Sir  W.  Tite,  M.P. 

Mr.  Walter,  M.P. 

Mr.  G.  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
M.P. 

Mr.  John  Murray 
Mr.  E.  Oldfield 
Mr.  Butterworth 
Mr.  W.  Longman. 


Nine  to  eight.  This  was  done,  be  it  remembered, 
with  reference  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ! and 
serves  to  show  the  unfitness  of  the  committee  as 
a body  for  the  nationally  important  work  in 
hand.  If  the  question  had  been  between  the 
election  of  Mr.  Burges  and  Mr.  Somebodyelse, 
the  vote  would  be  perfectly  understandable  ancl 
probably  quite  right,  notwithstanding  the  feeling 
of  contempt  for  Wren’s  works  which  Mr. 
Burges  has  publicly  expressed.  But,  stated 
as  it  was,  it  is  positively  beyond  excuse.  The 
mere  fact  that  such  a question  was  seriously 
put  and  debated  should  of  itself  lead  the  sub- 
scribers immediately  to  call  upon  the  committee 
to  resign.  The  composition  of  the  body  is  entirely 
wrong.  It  should  consist  of  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects,  with  a certain  number  of  laymen, 
as  representing  the  general  public.  Amongst 
those  who  voted  there  is  not  a single  painter  or 
sculptor ! 

Mr.  Fergusson,  who  is  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  returned  too  late  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  would  have  voted  with  the  minority 
had  he  been  present. 


What  has  the  Royal  Academy  done  with  re- 
ference to  this  national  work  ? We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  council  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  matter,  and  report 
upon  it.  If  would  not  be  more  than  the  public 
lias  a right  to  expect  from  them. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 

In  continuation  of  observations  we  have 
already  printed,  Mr.  Young  writes, — I find  from 
a valuable  communication  of  Mr.  Kinahan  in 
1869,  that  the  most  interesting  early  buildings 
on  the  Connemara  Islands  are  rapidly  perishing. 
Of  Ardullain,  he  says,  “The  niins  are  all 
shattered  and  broken  ; tradition  says  they  were 
in  good  keeping  when  The  Martin  held  the  wilds 
of  Connemara.  His  successors  look  more  to 
what  can  be  taken  out  of  the  country  than  what 
is  in  it.”  “ One  cross  only  is  in  a good  state  of 
preservation — all  tho  others  and  any  carved 
stones  are  more  or  less  injured.”  Of  Innis 
Boffin  he  says,  “ The  ancient  buildings  are  all 
but  swept  from  the  face  of  creation,  only  a frag- 
ment of  St.  Colman’s  Abbey  remains  of  all  the 
buildings  this  island  once  possessed.” 

To  turn  to  earlier  and  ruder  monuments  than 
these,  we  find  that  everywhere  the  earthen  forts, 
raths,  and  megaliths  are  being  swept  away 
rapidly.  The  great  series  of  cromlechs  at 
Carronmore  on  Knocknareagh  Mountain,  in  Sligo, 
associated  as  they  are  in  such  an  interesting  way 
with  the  writings  of  Beranger  in  1791,  and  Dr. 
Petrie  in  1837,  are  being  destroyed  wholesale. 
Oh  for  an  Irish  Lubbock  to  step  forward  and  save 
them ! Curiously  enough,  the  French  authorities 
do  not  seem  to  recognise  these  objects  (at  least 
everywhere)  as  of  sufficient  value  to  protect  them, 
for  we  now  hear  that  in  Brittany  and  Finisterre, 
and  especially  at  Camac,  a great  many  are  being 
destroyed.  Nor  are  matters  much  better  nearer 
home.  For  the  following  case  I am  indebted 
to  a friend  who  has  been  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
mentioned  the  risk  of  being  destroyed  to  which 
Avebury  was  exposed,  and  its  now  undoubted 
security,  and  it  may  bo  interesting  to  record 
that  our  Giant’s  Ring,  with  its  central  cromlech 
— a work  only  inferior  to  Avebury  in  importance, 
had  even  a narrower  escape  some  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  late  Dr.  Drew  having  paid  a visit  to 
Ballylesson,  was  taken  to  the  top  of  the  church 
tower  for  the  fine  prospect  which  it  commands 
on  eveiy  side.  Being  pointed  out  the  Giant’s 
Ring  at  Drumbo,  to  his  amazement  and  horror, 
he  beheld  men  busily  digging  into  the  mound, 
and  removing  the  materials  to  another  place. 
He  hurried  into  town,  and  wrote  a strong-worded 
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letter  to  the  Ulster  Times,  a copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  Lord  Dungannon,  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

His  lordship  instantly  directed  that  the  circle 
should  be  inclosed  with  a proper  stone  wall,  and 
no  further  interference  with  it  permitted  : and 
this  came  not  a day  too  soon,  for  it  then  trans- 
pired that  the  levelling  of  the  earthen  mound  or 
ring  was  only  a portion  of  the  improvement 
which  the  tenant  had  contemplated  on  the  pre- 
mises. He  had  entered  into  a bargain  with  a 
local  road  contractor,  to  bore,  and  blast  with 
a- unpowder,  and  then  break  into  road  metalling, 
the  huge  trap  boulders  composing  the  cromlech, 
commonly  called  the  Druid’s  Altar. 

But  sad  as  was  the  want  of  taste  and  feeling 
for  antiquity  at  Drumbo,  a more  melancholy 
and  deplorable  case  of  this  kind  happened  at 
the  famous  Con  O’Neill’s  castle  at  Castleneagh. 
The  owner  (I  believe  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Marquis  of  Downshire),  hearing  the  old 
castle  was  much  dilapidated,  wrote  to  his  agent 
to  inclose  the  castle  field  with  a wall.  His  orders 
were  obeyed,  but  imagine  his  vexation  and  anger 
(for  ho  had  a strong  desire  to  protect  the  old 
ruin)  when  he  found,  on  visiting  the  spot  that 
every  stone  of  the  old  pile  had  been  romoved 
and  used  in  erecting  the  wall,  for  which  piece  of 
economy  his  agent  expected  much  commen- 
dation. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  admit  that  there  has 
come  about  a greatly  improved  state  of  feeling 
on  these  matters  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  specially  is  this  true  of  the  more  cultured 
classes  in  England,  although  it  is  not  confined  to 
them.  In  Ireland,  considering  that  only  one 
association  has  been  doing  any  active  service 
during  the  last  twelve  years  or  so,  it  is  much  to 
their  credit  the  large  amount  of  valuable  work 
they  have  effected  with  such  limited  means.  I 
refer  to  the  late  Kilkenny — but  now  the  Royal 
Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ire- 
land— and  may  mention  the  following  buildings 
of  great  interest,  whieh,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  the  zealous  secretary  (Mr.  Graves), 
aided  by  members  of  the  association,  have  been, 
by  judicious  repairs,  placed  in  a state  of  security; 
viz.  : — The  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Francis,  in  the 
town  of  Kilkenny ; the  Round  Tower  of  Clon- 
macnoise;  the  churches,  crosses,  and  Round 
Tower  at  Monasterboice ; and  it  is  also  proposed 
to  effect  similar  repairs,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
done,  to  the  remains  of  the  seven  churches  at 
Glendalough,  county  Wicklow.  But,  making 
due  allowance  for  improved  public  feeling,  and 
for  all  that  these  private  associations  can  over- 
take, it  is  painfully  evident  that  there  are  at 
present  no  adequate  means  of  dealing  with  the 
whole  question  of  national  monuments  and  their 
due  preservation,  such  as  the  urgency  of  the 
case  demands. 

The  first  tangible  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
the  State  in  this  matter  is  contained  in  the  25th 
section  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  26th  of  July, 
1869.  It  provides  “ that  where  any  church  or 
ecclesiastical  building  or  structure  appears  to 
the  commissioners  to  be  ruinous,  or,  if  a church, 
to  be  wholly  disused  as  a place  of  public  worship, 
nnd  not  suitable  for  restoration  as  a place  of 
public  worship,  and  yet  to  be  deserving  to  be 
retained  as  a national  monument  by  reason  of  its 
architectural  character  or  antiquity,  the  com- 
xnissioners  shall,  by  order,  vest  such  church, 
bixilding,  or  structure  in  the  secretary  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  to  be 
preserved  as  a national  monument.” 

The  Act  is  manifestly  incomplete,  in  not  pro- 
viding for  a properly-qualified  inspector  being 
appointed,  who  would  examine  and  report  upon 
the  buildings  that  should  be  considered  national 
monuments.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  under  this  25th  section  of 
the  Irish  Chxirch  Act,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
given  notice  that  he  will  introduce  a Bill  this 
session  for  the  Preservation  of  National  Monu- 
ments, both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; and  I 
trust  this  25th  sec.  may  be  repealed,  and  all  the 
bxxildings  worthy  of  being  cared  for  placed  under 
the  one  control. 

From  a draft  of  the  Bill  which  has  been 
kindly  sent  me  by  its  author,  I find  a very 
simple  machinery  is  proposed  to  be  set  up, 
resembling  pretty  closely  the  method  pursued  in 
France.  Commissioner's  are  to  be  appointed, 
who  are  to  be  vested  with  all  the  powers  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Act.  In- 
spectors to  be  appointed  by  them,  who  will  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  out  the  lists  of 
monuments  worthy  of  coming  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  commission.  Provision  made  for 
compensating  all  owners  whose  private  lights 
may  be  interfered  with. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  WESTMACOTT. 

By  the  death  of  the  late  Prof essor  of  Sculpture 
in  the  Royal  Academy  we  have  lost  an  esteemed 
friend  and  valued  contributor.  Richard  West- 
macott,  son  of  Sir  Richax-d  Westmacott,  R.A., 
was  bom  in  London  in  1799.  His  desire  was 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  Bar,  and  it  was  only  in 
accordance  with  Sir  Richard’s  earnest  wish  that 
he  became  a sculptor.  He  studied  under  his 
father,  and  in  1820  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he 
remained  six  years  diligently  occupied  in  examin- 
ing the  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  and 
investigating  their  history.  The  works  of  Mr. 
Westmacott  are  in  many  respects  not  unlike 
those  of  his  father ; graceful  and  tender  in  con- 
ception, with  something  of  classic  severity  in  the 
style,  and  never-failing  purity  of  feeling, — but 
his  genius  was  of  a graver  character,  and  he 
excelled  in  monumental  and  devotional  subjects, 
and  in  fancies  of  a thoughtful  and  reflective  cast. 
He  was  especially  happy  in  the  treatment  of 
relievi.  Among  his  classical  and  academic  works 
may  be  noticed  his  relievi  of  “ Yenus  and 
Asconius,”  and  “ Yenus  instracting  Cupid,” 
executed  for  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere ; a seated 
statue  of  the  “Cymbal  Player,”  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  “Yenus  canying 
Cupid;”  the  statue  of  “Ariel;”  “Paolo  and 
Francesco,”  an  admirable  bas-relief  executed  for 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  More  original  in 
style  are  his  fantasies  the  “Bluebell,”  and  the 
“Butterfly,”  two  bas-reliefs  executed  for  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere  (1836-38).  As  examples  of 
his  monumental  works,  we  may  instance  his 
recumbent  figure  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  that  of  Earl 
Hardwicke  at  Wimpole ; and  the  Ashbux-ton 
monument,  especially  the  grand  figure  of  the 
“Angel  Watching.”  Of  his  religious  works 
we  may  mention  the  statue  of  “ David  as  the 
Slayer  of  Goliath,”  “Prayer  and  Resignation,” 
and  the  bas-relief  of  “ Go  and  sin  no  more.”  Of 
late  years  Mr.  Westmacott  had  been  chiefly  occu- 
pied on  the  execution  of  monumental  and  portrait 
sculptxxre.  He  produced  busts  of  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
Sydney  Snxith,  Sir  R.  Murchison,  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  other  celebrated  personages  ; but 
he  was,  perhaps,  most  successful  in  female  busts. 
The  group  in  the  pediment  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
is  from  his  chisel.  Mr.  Westmacott  was  also 
distinguished  for  his  literary  attainments.  He 
has  contributed  several  valuable  papers  to  various 
serial  publications;  among  others,  the  articles 
“ Sculpture”  to  the  “ English  Cyclopaedia,”  and 
the  “ Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,”  as  also  to 
the  Builder,  and  he  had  delivered  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  principles  of  sculpture  at  the 
Royal  and  London  institutions.  He  also  wrote 
one  or  two  farces  for  the  stage.  He  was  elected 
F.R.S.  in  1837;  A.R.A.  in  1838 ; R.A.  in  1849; 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  Professor  of  Sculp- 
ture in  July,  1857.  Mr.  Westmacott  died  on  the 
19th  ult.,  at  his  residence,  1,  Kensington-gate, 
Hyde  Pai-k,  after  three  days’  illness,  aged  73. 

About  a year  before  his  death  an  accidental 
fall  rendered  his  right  hand  useless : it  was 
characteristic  of  his  energy  that  he  applied 
himself  vigorously  to  make  his  left  hand  supply 
its  place,  especially  in  writing,  and  succeeded 
well. 


THE  BETHNAL  GREEN  MUSEUM. 

It  appears  from  a statement  made  last  week 
by  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Whitechapel  Literary  and  Scientific  Society, 
that  it  is  probable  the  new  mixseum,  which  has 
been  for  some  time  in  course  of  erection,  in 
Bethnal  Green-square,  will  be  opened  in  the 
course  of  a few  weeks.  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  who, 
along  with  the  Yicar  of  Bethnal-green,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  purchased,  as  our  readers 
know,  Bethnal  Green-square,  and  gave  one  half 
of  it  to  the  Government,  on  the  understanding 
that  they  woxdd  erect  and  maintain  a musexxm 
upon  it  in  connexion  with  that  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, complains  very  bitterly  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties which  Mr.  Lowe  has  interposed  in  carry- 
ing out  the  intention  on  which  the  East  London 
Museum  was  granted  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  He  states  that  he  holds 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  delay  in  completing  the  building 
(which  has  now  been  in  progress  about  four 
years),  although  to  some  extent  he  has  been 
successfxxl  in  battling  with  him,  and  he  is  now 
“sanguine  enough  to  express  a belief  that 
within  a month  the  building  will  be  opened,” 
and  that  her  Majesty  may  be  induced  to  take  a 
part  in  the  opening  ceremony.  Sir  Antonio 


has  also  another  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  Government  as  repects  the  utilisation  of  the 
museum,  in  regard  to  which  he  imputes  to  them 
a breach  of  faith.  He  states  that  they  have 
only  granted  2,0001.  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
museum  during  the  first  year,  which  is  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  gas.  He  further  states 
that  he  has  reasons  to  believe  that  it  is  intended 
to  open  the  museum  ordy  one  week-day  evening, 
and  he  expresses  his  determination  to  oppose 
this  arrangement  by  mandamus,  if  necessary,  as 
a breach  of  the  agreement  by  which  he,  as  one 
of  the  trustees  of_  the_  land,  traixsferred  it  to  the 
Government. 

The  museum,  which  is  built  of  red  biick,  in 
three  spans  or  bays,  is  190  ft.  in  length  by  150  ft. 
in  width ; but  the  entire  extent  of  the  gi-ounds 
is  about  330  ft.  by  190  ft.,  covering  an  area  of 
6,930  square  yards,  or  something  like  an  acre 
and  a half,  which  is  enclosed  by  iron  railing, 
furnished  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  which,  until  recently,  formed  a portion  of 
the  railings  of  Hyde  Park.  At  each  side  of  the 
building  there  are  thirteen  windows,  above 
which  are  mosaics,  xmiform  with  the  frieze  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  and  representing  the  several 
branches  of  industry,  in  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture, together  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  as 
well  as  sculpture,  astronomy,  chemistry,  music, 
and  other  studies.  Running  parallel  with  the 
west  part  of  the  building  is  a porch,  composed  of 
brick,  glass,  and  iron,  and  this  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  into  the  museum.  It  is  intended 
to  have  the  grounds  around  the  building  orna- 
mentally laid  out  and  planted,  and  amongst 
other  objects  of  attraction  will  be  the  majolica 
fountain,  which  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  1862.  This  specimen  of  art,  which 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Horticultural 
Gardens,  is  now  in  course  of  reconstruction,  in 
front  of  the  museum,  opposite  to  the  vestibule. 

The  main  approach,  through  the  western 
entrance,  leads  into  the  central  hall,  which  com- 
mands almost  a complete  view  of  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  building.  The  floor  of  the 
central  hall  is  paved  with  black  and  white  marble 
tiles,  in  squares  of  about  1 ft.  each.  Eventually 
it  is  intended  to  place  sculpture  and  other  works 
of  art  around  each  side  of  the  hall,  which  is 
very  spacious.  The  different  bays  in  the  interior 
are  respectively  set  apart  for  distinct  specimens, 
in  the  various  departments,  and  everything  may 
now  .be  said  to  be  in  its  place  ready  for  the 
opening, 'the  arrangements  in  this  respect  haring 
been  completed  about  a fortnight  ago,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hanging  of  the  pictures,  which 
are  more  than  600  in  nxxmber,  mainly  contributed 
by  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  and  which  is  a re- 
markably fine  collection.  Sir  Richard  Wallace 
also  contributes  a considerable  quantity  of  sculp- 
txxre, bronzes,  Sevres  china,  and  other  rare  and 
valuable  articles,  and  the  whole  of  the  pictures 
and  the  last-named  specimens  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  museum,  and  are  now  being  hung 
and  arranged  in  the  galleries  solely  at  his 
expense. 

The  south  bay  of  the  building  is  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  animal  products,  which  has  for 
some  time  been  stored  up  at  South  Kensington, 
but  which  has  not  hitherto  been  exhibited  in 
consequence  of  want  of  space.  The  north  bay 
also  contains  specimens  from  South  Kensington, 
consisting  of  a good  collection,  whilst  at  the 
east  end  is  displayed  the  “ Museum  of  Economic 
Entomology,”  foimed  by  Dr.  Andrew  Murray, 
late  secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  The 
basement  of  the  bxiilding  is  intended  to  be  set 
apart  for  refreshment-rooms,  apartments  for  the 
officials,  and  other  similar  purposes ; but  a por- 
tion  of  the  space  will  be  appropriated  for  sculp- 
ture, and  also  for  the  establishment  of  a library 
and  reading-room. 


THE  STEPNEY  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London] 
School-Board,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  design 
submitted  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  was  selected, 
and  that  gentleman  was  appointed  to  erect  the 
school,  with  certain  alterations. 


With  reference  to  an  observation  made  in  our 
notice  last  week  of  the  designs  for  the  Johnson- 
street  School,  that  several  of  the  class-rooms  in 
Messrs.  A.  & C.Harston’s  design  were  approached 
from  the  central  hall,  those  gentlemen  wiite  to 
say  that  they  sent  a second  plan,  in  which  none 
of  the  class-rooms  axe  entered  from  the  central 
hall.  This  is  doubtless  true,  but  it  was  not  of 
the  second  plan  that  we  were  speaking.  Com- 
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meriting  on  the  design  of  another  competitor, 
they  go  on  to  say, — “ If  it  is  right  that  class- 
rooms should  be  entered  from  the  central  hall, 
then  all  the  class-rooms  should  be  so  entered. 
If  on  the  contrary  it  is  wrong,  let  the  whole 
have  distinct  entrances.  Wo  approve  of  your 
.suggestion  that  the  committee  should  take 
evidence  upon  these  points  before  selection,  as 
•either  scheme  is  better  than  a compromise, 
which  neither  combines  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
rooms,  nor  thoroughly  divides  them,  and  to  effect 
•which  all  unity  in  the  departments  is  sacrificed, 
•and  supervision  rendered  impossible.” 


ROSS  WORKHOUSE  COMPETITION. 

Last  week  the  Ross  Board  of  Guardians  met 
to  select  a design  for  their  proposed  new  work- 
house  from  five  sets  sent  in  competition. 

_ The  Chairman  said,  in  reply  to  some  observa- 
tions made,  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  carrying  out  any  of  the  plans,  as 
such  estimates,  roughly  made,  were  apt  to  be 
very  fallacious.  The  Poor-Law  Board  would  not 
sanction  the  adoption  of  any  plan  which  was  not 
drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  an  estimated  cost  of 
341.  per  head  of  the  inmates.  That  was  the 
minimum  cost  sanctioned,  and  the  Poor  - Law- 
Board  did  not  like  to  entertain  any  proposal 
which  was  framed  on  an  estimated  cost  of  less  than 
dDl.  per  head  of  the  inmates.  It  seemed  to  him 
ridiculous  in  that  case  for  an  architect  to  propose 
to  erect  an  entirely  new  building,  to  accommo- 
date 309  persons,  for  7,0001.  At  Monmouth,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  new  Union  buildings  had 
been  11,0001.,  whilst  the  actual  outlay  amounted 
to  15,0001.,  and  he  thought  they  should  confine 
their  attention  to  selecting  the  most  suitable 
plan,  without  reference  to  cost.  There  was  also 
another  provision  rendered  imperative  by  the 
Poor-Law  Board,  namely,  that  the  cost  should  be 
sixpence  per  cubic  foot  of  the  entire  building. 
The  merits  of  the  plans  were  then  discussed. 
“The  set  marked  ‘Idoneum’  were  framed  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  building,  according  to  No.  1 scheme,  of 

I, 200/.,  and  according  to  No.  2 scheme  of  10,800/. 

The  set  marked  with  an  ‘interlaced  triangle’  wore 
jased  upon  an  estimated  cost  of  building  of  7,0io/. 

The  set  marked  ‘ Convenience’  were  at  the  following 
istimated  cost  of  building  Scheme  A,  9,150/. : scheme 

J,  6,000/.’’ 

Ultimately  the  set  marked  “Idoneum”  was 
elected,  and  was  found  to  be  by  Messrs.  Haddon, 
Irothors,  of  Hereford  and  Great  Malvern. 

The  design  marked  with  “Intersected  Triangle” 
?as  found  to  be  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  & Goodman, 
f, Bristol  and  Newport,  Monmouthshire ; and  that 
larked  “Convenience,”  byMr.E.  Power, London, 
nd  Mr.  George  Smith,  Ross. 

The  clerk  was  instructed  to  communicate  with 
[essrs.  Haddon. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Chester. — The  design  of  Mr.  W.  Botterill,  of 
[all,  was  selected  in  a limited  competition  a 
lort  time  ago  for  a Wesleyan  chapel  to  be 
rected  on  the  City -road.  The  style  adopted  is 
le  Geometric,  and  the  design  embraces  a tower 
nd  spire.  The  contract  has  just  been  entered 
tto  with  Mr.  J.  Stringer,  of  Sandbach,  for 
445 1.  10s.  The  building  is  to  be  of  Handbridge 
one.  The  accommodation  is  for  800  persons, 
he  contract  does  not  include  the  spire,  and  is 
so  exclusive  of  lighting  and  heating. 

New  Church  at  Blundellsands. — In  a limited 
mpetition  of  local  architects  for  this  new 
lurch,  the  committee,  after  consulting  with 
r.  E.  G.  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  have  accepted 
e designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hay. 

Worksop. — The  plans  for  schools  selected  in 
en  competition  have  been  approved  by  the 
•mmittee  of  Council  on  Education.  The  design 
F larger  boys’  school  is  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Sinclair, °of 

Sorksop ; the  smaller  boys’  school  by  Mr.  H. 
ivegrove,  of  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  Lon- 
n,  who  is  also  author  of  selected  design  for 
|'ls  school. 

tChorley  Toivnhall. — The  Improvement  Com- 
□issioners  held  a special  general  meeting  on 
ebnday  evening,  to  receive  the  report  of  Mr. 
.'■ley,  architect,  Lancaster,  as  to  the  persons 
Qtitled  to  the  premiums  of  80J.,  301.,  and  20J. 
Dir  the  first,  second,  and  third  best  designs  for 
'03  new  townhall.  The  clerk  read  Mr.  Paley’s 
fport,  which  stated  that  10,0001.  (the  sum  fixed 
a the  commissioners),  was  quite  insufficient  to 
ver  an  area  of  more  than  1,500  yards  with 
ipstantial  and  well-constructed  buildings,  such 
> the  commissioners  might  be  expected  to  erect 


for  the  town  of  Chorley.  In  selecting  the  three 
best  plans,  Mr.  Paley  had  therefore  not  taken 
cost  into  consideration,  but  carefully  kept  in 
view  that  the  award  should  be  given  not  to  the 
finest  architectural  design  and  composition,  but 
to  the  plan  that  shows  the  best  appropriation  of 
the  ground,  combined  with  the  most  suitable 
elevation;  in  fact,  the  competitors  who  have 
best  studied  the  ground,  and  carried  out  the 
instructions.  The  following  designs  were  selected 
as  the  best : — “ Cotton,”  “ To  bo  or  not  to  be,” 
“Let  Chorley  flourish.”  Set  No.  1.  It  was 
resolved  to  award  the  prizes  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Paley’s  report,  and  the  envelopes  containing 
the  addresses  were  opened: — “Cotton”  is  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Ladds  & Powell,  of  London  ; 
for  the  second,  no  address  or  name  could  be 
found ; “ Let  Chorley  flourish,”  is  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Bradshaw,  of  Bolton. 


THE  BERLIN  COMPETITION. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Telegra/ph, 
after  commenting  in  not  very  flattering  terms 
on  the  designs  for  the  proposed  German  Houses 
of  Parliament,  submitted  by  French,  Italian,  and 
German  architects,  says, — 

“The  English  competitors  have  not  been  trammelled, 
like  their  German  rivals,  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
Fatherlandisli  characteristics.  The  conditions  give 
them  carte  l/tanche,  and  they  have  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  privilege  granted.  It  may  be,  even,  that  they 
have  gone  to  extremes  in  the  way  of  ornamentation,  and 
rather  designed  fairy  castles  or  ‘ mansions  in  the  skies ' 
than  sober,  business-like  Houses  of  Parliament,  destined 
to  be  erected  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  city  in  the  world, 
llut  they  have  erred,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  side  of 
beauty, — though  there  are  one  or  two  painfully  ugly  draw- 
ings, I regret  to  say,  bearing  English  signatures,— which 
is  more  than  can  bo  said  for  the  majority  of  their  foreign 
fellows.  It  may  be,  however,  a subject  of  legitimate  con- 
gratulation to  British  artists  to  know  that  incomparably 
the  noblest  in  conception  and  most  artistically  carried  out 
of  all  the  designs  exhibited  is  that  of  Mr.  Wm,  Emerson, 
n London  architect,  whose  ‘ perspectives  ’ are  simply  two 
of  the  most  charming  little  pictures  that  have  been  seen 
in  Berlin  for  many  a day  ; nnd  I am  informed,  upon  first- 
rate  professional  authority,  that  the  iuternal  arrangements 
of  the  glorious  Gothic  building,  which  so  grandly  realises 
the  prescription  of  tho  ollieial  programme  in  ‘ embodying 
the  idea  of  a House  of  Parliament  for  Germany  in  a monu- 
mental sense,’  are  as  practically  excellent  as  its  eleva- 
tion is  ideally  magnificent.  Next  in  attractiveness  to 
Mr.  Emerson’s  Walhulla  is  a stately  pile,  surmounted  by 
a lolly  dome,  that  owes  its  being  to  the  creative  genius  of 
Mr.  Scott.  The  third  and  fourth  honours,  will,  I lancy, 
be  assigned  to  the  desigus  of  a Berlin  and  of  a Hamburg 
architect;  and  the  fifth  prize  may  possibly  fall  to  the  share 
of  another  Englishman,  whoso  drawings  are  hung  between 
those  of  Mr.  Emerson  and  those  of  Mr.  Scott.  The  jury, 

I fancy,  would  bo  shrewdly  puzzled  to  select  from  the 
remaining  ninety-six  ‘ Entwiirfe  ’ a sixth  design  that,  if 
ut  into  stone  or  bricks  and  mortar,  would  be  pronounced 
y the  world’s  verdict  to  be  worthy  of  the  great  purpose 
to  which  the  greatest  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
has  resolved  to  devote  several  of  tho  millions  it  has  won  in 
the  great  game  of  war." 


CAPPING  REDCLIFF  SPIRE. 

A BRAVE  LADY. 

On  the  9th  inst.,  Ascension  Day,  the  capstone 
and  finial  were  placed  on  the  spire  of  Redcliff 
Church,  Bristol,  in  the  presence  of  a vast  number 
of  persons  gathered  below  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings. The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  W.  Proctor  Baker,  and  greatly  in- 
creased interest  was  excited  by  the  fact  that  the 
Mayoress  accompanied  her  husband  in  the  some- 
what dangerous  journey.  Heavy  rain,  with 
thunder  and  lightning  at  the  hour  fixed,  two 
o’clock,  postponed  the  event,  and  would  have 
daunted  many.  Not  so,  however,  with  Mrs. 
Baker.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  the  rain 
ceased,  and  preparations  for  the  ascent  were  re- 
newed. The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  took  their  seats 
in  the  “ lift,”  raised  by  a steam  engine  which  has 
been  used  during  the  erection  of  the  spire,  accom- 
panied by  the  clerk  of  the  works.  As  soon  as 
the  hoist  began  to  move,  the  vast  crowd  com- 
menced cheering  heartily,  and  the  Mayor  took 
off  his  hat  and  bowed  his  acknowledgments.  The 
cheering  continued  all  the  time  the  hoist  was 
slowly  rising,  and  until  its  occupants  were  safely 
landed  on  the  first  stage,  a height  of  160  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  hill.  From  this  point  to  the 
summit  of  the  spire  the  usual  ascent  is  by  means 
of  ladders,  but  a special  contrivance  had  been 
brought  into  requisition  for  the  occasion.  This 
consisted  of  a second  hoist,  worked  by  hand. 
It  was  merely  two  square  boards,  one  over 
head  and  the  other  under  foot,  like  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a box,  with  a rope  at  each  comer, 
covered  on  three  sides  with  a flag.  Into  this  the 
Mayoress  got,  and  was  hoisted  by  the  woi’kmen 
to  the  top  of  the  spire.  Men  were  stationed 
at  different  points  to  prevent  it  swinging  too 
much.  Nevertheless,  it  did  swing,  and  that 
sufficiently  to  make  those  below  nervous.  His 


Worship  showed  his  pluck  by  mounting  the 
ladders,  and  he  was  not  long  in  reaching 
the  top.  The  next  party  hoisted  up  were  the 
vicar  of  tho  parish,  the  Rev.  Canon  Randall, 
with  his  churchwardens,  Messrs.  C.  B.  Hai’e  and 
Mervyn  King.  In  the  third  hoist  were  the  Rev. 
F.  Auchmuty,  one  of  the  curates,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  King.  The  whole  party  having  been 
deposited  at  the  top,  the  signal  was  given  to 
raise  the  capstone,  which  had  been  placed  in 
position  early  in  the  morning;  and  Mr.  Baker 
assisted  by  the  Mayoress,  at  once  commenced  to 
lay  the  mortar  with  a silver  trowel.  This  done, 
the  stone  was  carefully  lowered,  and  the  Mayor 
laid  it  in  its  place,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  little  group  then 
gave  a hearty  cheer,  and  the  men  waved  their 
hats.  The  people  below  caught  the  sound,  and 
took  it  up,  and  a hearty  and  prolonged  cheer 
announced  the  completion  of  the  interesting 
ceremony. 

A few  words  of  congratulation  and  thanks  were 
said  by  the  Yicar,  who  remarked  that  the  pre- 
sent proceedings  were  merely  preparatory  to 
those  of  the  Cannynge  Society’s  anniversary, 
fixed  for  the  28th  of  this  month.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  ceremony  was  the  signal  for  tho  bells 
in  the  tower  to  ring  out,  and  while  the  party 
descended  joyous  peals  were  given  forth.  When 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  reached  the  ground 
they  received  the  deserved  congratulations  of  a 
large  body  of  friends. 

The  spire  is  octagonal  in  shape,  with  panelled 
bands  at  intervals,  and  ball -flowers  up  all  the 
angles,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  to  the 
top  of  the  vane,  not  yet  fixed,  will  be  above 
180  ft.  in  height,  while  the  tower  itself  is  about 
1 10  ft.  high,  making  a total  of  nearly  300  ft.  It  is 
built  of  D undry  stone,  but  the  capstone  is  of 
Portland  stone.  This  stone  weighs  about  a ton, 
and  is  13  ft.  in  girth,  and  2 ft.  in  thickness  ; it  is 
very  fully  moulded,  mitred  to  meet  all  the  angles 
of  the  spire,  and  a very  excellent  piece  of 
masonry. 

The  work  has  been  done  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Godwin  (the 
conductor  of  this  journal),  by  Mr.  William  Rice, 
the  resident  clerk  of  the  works,  and  the  men 
under  his  direction.  The  vane  has  been  made 
by  Messrs.  Hart  & Co.,  and  is  now  ready  for 
fixing. 


PROPOSED  SEWAGE  FARM  AT  WALTON- 
ON-THE-HILL. 

TnE  internal  sewerage  of  the  township  of 
Walton  having  been  completed,  according  to 
plans  of  Messrs.  Reade  & Goodison,  civil  engi- 
neers, of  Liverpool,  the  local  Board  instructed 
them  to  select  suitable  land  for  a farm  upon 
which  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage  as  originally 
provided  for  could  be  carried  out. 

The  land  selected  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  Alt,  about  two  miles  below  the  present 
outfall  into  Fazakerley  Brook.  It  contains 
104  acres  which,  with  the  present  population, 
gives  about  an  acre  of  land  for  every  sixty 
inhabitants.  The  whole  area  can  be  com- 
manded by  gravitation  from  the  present  subsi- 
dence tanks,  and  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a 
storage  reservoir  on  the  farm  sufficiently  largo 
to  contain  twenty-four  hours’  supply  of  dry 
weather  sewage.  The  sewage  is  to  be  con- 
veyed by  a sewer  2 ft.  diameter,  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  1 in  1760,  and  thence  from  its  termina- 
tion by  an  18  in.  diameter  cast-iron  pipe  taken 
under  the  Alt,  in  the  foi’m  of  a syphon,  and  dis- 
charging into  the  storage  reservoir.  The  esti- 
mated cost,  including  sewer,  distribution,  land, 
tenants’  compensation,  &c.,  is  26,600i. 

On  May  3rd,  an  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Black 
Horse  Inn,  Walton,  by  Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  the 
Government  inspector,  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  compulsory  purchase  of  the  land 
selected  for  the  farm.  Mr.  Gulley  appeared  for 
the  Board,  and  Mr.  Potter,  for  Lord  Sefton,  the 
owner  of  the  land,  who  opposed  the  granting  of 
the  application. 

Messrs.  Reade  & Goodison,  in  evidence,  stated 
that  they  were  well  acquainted  with,  and  had 
frequently  examined,  all  the  land  in  the  valley 
of  the  river  Alt  available  for  sewage  purposes, 
including  that  in  the  scheme  brought  forward  by 
Lord  Sefton,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  land 
selected  was,  as  regards  soil,  subsoil,  and  levels, 
the  best  attainable,  and  admirably  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  a sewage  farm.  That  the  subsoil 
being  mostly  a sharp  clean  sand,  free  from 
pebbles,  and  lying  upon  the  boulder  clay,  with  a 
maximum  depth  of  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.,  would 
give  ample  opportunities  for  efficient  under- 
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drainage.  They  estimated  the  cost  of  distri- 
bution, and  laying  out  the  land  as  a sewage 
farm,  at  20 1.  per  acre,  and  considered  that  1601. 
per  acre  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  land,  in- 
cluding all  compensations  and  expenses.  The 
whole  could  be  commanded  by  gravitation  from 


the  storage  l’eservoir. 

Mr.  M.  O.  Tarbotton,  borough  engineer, 
Nottingham,  gave  corroborative  evidence. 

On  behalf  of  Lord  Sefton,  Mr.  A.  Orridge,  the 
surveyor  to  the  West  Derby  local  Board,  pro- 
duced a counter  scheme  for  the  utilisation  of  the 
sewage  of  Walton,  on  a portion  of  the  Fazaker- 
ley  Hall  estate,  and  Mr.  Hope  supported  his 
views,  and  condemned  the  Walton  Board’s 
scheme.  


CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING  SOCIETY  AT 
BARROW. 

The  new  town  and  port  of  Barrow-in-Furness, 
which  has  so  rapidly  grown,  and  the  population 
of  which  is  constantly  increasing,  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  been  noticed  in  the  columns  of 
the  Builder.  The  very  great  demand  for  house 
accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  daily  influx 
of  new  residents  brought  to  Barrow  by  the  new 
works  which  give  employment  to  such  a large 
number  of  artizans,  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a co-operative  building  society  on  a rather 
novel  scale.  The  society,  which  has  been  named 
the  “ Barrow  Co-operative  Building,  Investment, 
and  Land  Society,”  has  for  its  objects  the  buying 
and  selling  land,  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses 
and  other  buildings,  the  buying  and  selling  of 
property,  and  the  lending  of  money  to  members 
on  the  security  of  real  and  personal  property, 
and  already  a large  number  of  shares  have  been 
taken.  The  society  includes  in  its  operations 
the  purchasing  of  houses  which  members  may 
desire,  by  paying  according  to  the  cost. 


THE  NEW  USE  FOR  SOLID  DEPOSIT 
OF  SEWAGE. 

The  new  use  to  which  the  solid  contents  of 
sewage  is  being  put,  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
viz.,  making  it  into  a first-class  hydraulic  cement, 

by  General  Scott,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the 

London  correspondent  of  a Manchester  paper, 
who  has  seen  the  process  : — 

“General  Scott,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted 
for  the  erection  of  the  Albert  Hall,  and  much  of 
the  arrangements  in  connexion  with  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  has  made  a very  remarkable 
discovery,  which  is  likely  to  solve  the  problem  of 
what  is  to  bo  done  with  town  sewage.  His  pro- 
cess  is  to  be  seen  in  actual  working  at  Ealing,  a 
town  of  10,000  persons,  about  five  miles  from 
London.  I have  just  paid  a visit  to  tho  works  ; 
and  a description  of  them  may  be  interesting. 
Near  the  end  of  the  town,  a mixture  of  eight 
parts  of  lime  and  one  of  clay  is  thrown  into  the 


upon  a methodical  and  economic  scale,  devised 
by  Mr.  Lee,  the  architect  of  the  establishment. 
Messrs.  Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  were  tho  con- 
tractors,  at  a little  over  16,0001.  A.  B. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

St.  Austell. — At  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Austell 


sewer,  and  is  allowed  to  run  down  the  sewerage  to 


School  Board,  on  Saturday,  tho  11th  inst.,  the 
competitive  designs  of  Mr.  Sylvanus  Trevail, 
of  Par  Station,  were  adopted  for  the  Pentewan 
and  also  for  the  Town  or  Central  Schools.  The 
former  is  to  be  a mixed  school,  to  accommodate 
100  children.  Tho  latter  will  be  the  central 
schools  for  the  St.  Austell  district,  which  are  to- 
provide  accommodation  for  500  children,  and  will 
comprise  boys'  and  infants’  schools,  each  60  ft.. 
by  20  ft.  ; girls’  school,  40  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft. 
two  class-rooms  and  a board-room,  each  20  ft* 


; a icnutnue  n,oi%»u^w,  o 

with  all  necessary  entrances,  offices,  &c. 


THE  NEW  PUBLIC  ROOMS,  TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. 

Tnis  building  has  been  opened.  It  is  in  the 
Byzantine  stylo  of  architecture,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Wilson  & Wilcox,  architects,  Bath, 
the  builders  being  Messrs.  Willicombo  & Oakley, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the  cost  amounted  to 
something  like  11,0001.  It  is  composed  of  two 
wings,  with  large  hall  at  tho  back,  and  the 
material  used  in  building  is  white  brick,  -with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  approach  at  the 
front  is  by  a vestibule,  12  ft.  wide.  The  wings 
have  Mansard  roofs,  with  ornamental  iron  rail- 
ing round  the  top,  and  with  dormer  windows. 
The  wings  are  built  suitable  for  other  pur- 
poses than  the  public  rooms,  and  have  private 
entrances  at  the  sides.  The  rooms  upstairs 
are  approached  by  a stiarcase,  with  large 
horizontal  light  over,  connected  with  the  club- 
room,  the  reading-room,  and  the  library  over 
the  vestibule.  On  the  ground-floor  there  are 
eight  windows  in  addition  to  those  in  the  wings, 
and  each  wing  consists  of  five  floors  with  three 
windows  on  each  floor.  The  circular-headed 
windows  are  separated  by  pilasters  with  carved 
caps  and  key  stones,  and  ornamented  with 
moulded  bosses.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
building  is  114  ft.  from  outside  wing  to  outside 
wing,  and  the  extreme  depth  of  the  frontage  of 
the  wings  to  the  back  room  is  109  ft.  The 
great  hall  is  100  ft.  long,  42  ft.  wide,  and  35  ft. 
high.  It  contains  a movablo  platform  with 
orchestra,  the  platform  being  divided  into  three 
compartments.  It  is  therefore  of  some  width 
(about  22  ft.),  and  a depth  of  40  ft.  The  ceiling 
is  divided  into  thirty-six  panels,  each  of  which 
is  decorated,  Borne  with  large  (ventilating) 
centre  flowers  and  others  with  flowers  to 
harmonise.  The  walls  are  also  divided  into 
panels  with  pilasters — moulded  caps  carrying 
the  ribs  forming  the  panels.  For  a height  of 
9 ft.  the  walls  are  decorated  with  painted 
drapery.  The  room  is  lighted  with  a large 
chandelier  in  the  centre,  and  two  smaller  ones 
at  the  ends,  with  eight  still  smaller  ones  inter- 
sected, the  large  one  having  63  jets,  the  two 
smaller  90,  and  the  remaining  eight  192,  making 
a total  of  345.  There  are  three  retiring-rooms 
for  professionals^  with  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s 
cloak-rooms.  The  reading-room  is  49  ft.  long, 
34  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft.  high  ; the  billiard-room 
is  25  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  high : the 
club-room  is  46  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide ; and  the 
library  15  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide.  In  front  of 
the  main  building,  and  extending  the  whole 
length,  is  a stone  balustrading  and  facade  over 
the  portes  cocheres. 


a piece  of  land,  about  half  a mile  from  Ealing. 
The  mixture  here  passes  into  a long  tank,  and, 
the  solid  matter  having  been  deposited  in  the 
tank,  the  water  passes  off  almost  clear,  and  free 
from  smell.  The  deposited  sewage  looks  like 
mud.  It  is  taken  from  the  tank  to  a drying 
place,  not  unlike  those  used  in  a Cornish  china- 
clay  works.  There  it  is  dried  by  a flue,  is  then 
pugged  in  a pngging-mill,  and  then  passed 
through  a brick-machine.  Tho  bricks  are  finally 
placed  in  a kiln,  and  calcined  ; and  the  result  is 
an  hydraulic  cement,  equal  to  any  Portland 
cement  in  the  market,  and  saleable  at  a con- 
siderably lower  price.  By  a little  alteration  in 
the  precipitating  ingredients,  other  cements  may 
be  obtained.  The  sewage  contains  such  a large 
quantity  of  hair,  rag,  straw,  and  other  com- 
bustible substances,  that  it  supplies,  to  a large 
extent,  its  own  fuel ; and  coke  and  inferior  coal 
may  be  used  in  the  kiln.  But  cements  are  not 
the  only  produce  which  is  obtained  from  the 
sewage.  By  treating  it  with  lime,  a serviceable 
manure  is  obtained.  General  Scott  and  his 
brother  (Mr.  Thomas  W.  Scott,  late  of  Plymouth, 
who  is  superintending  tho  works)  hope  to  do  even 
more  than  this.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most 
valuable  fertiliser  in  manure,  the  ammonia, 
passes  off  in  the  water ; and  the  question  is  if 
this  can  be  extracted.  As  it  would  be  worth  60 1. 
a ton,  there  is  clearly  room  and  inducement  to 
experiment.  Two  of  the  three  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  tho  pollution  of  rivers, — 
Dr.  Frankland,  the  chemist ; Mr.  Morton,  the 
well-known  agriculturist  (the  third  Commis- 
sioner, Sir  William  Denison,  is  dead),— have 
been  to  Ealing,  and  come  back  highly  delighted. 
Deputations  from  Leeds  and  Birmingham  have 
also  been  greatly  struck  by  the  process.  It  has, 
of  course,  been  patented,  and  probably  a com- 
pany will  bo  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working 
it,  either  directly  or  (more  likely)  by  granting 
the  use  of  the  patent  on  a royalty.” 


The  designs  of  Messrs.  Dwelly  & Sons,  of  Ply* 


the 


THE  NEW  SHOREDITCH  INFIRMARY. 

Ox  a site  close  to  the  Shoreditch  Workhouse, 
in  Kingsland-road,  the  local  guardians  have  had 
erected  a new  infirmary  for  the  sick  poor.  The 
building  is  connected  with  the  adjoining  work- 
house,  and  the  frontage  faces  Hoxton-street.  On 
one  side  the  building  is  bounded  by  the  parochial 
relief  offices,  and  on  the  other  by  the  row  of 
dilapidated  cottages  called  Reeve’s-place.  The 
frontage  is  ornamented  by  a vestibule,  with 
Corinthian  columns,  bearing  a feeble  representa- 
tion of  a Corinthian  capital.  The  portals  having 
been  passed,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a capa- 
cious apartment,  surrounded  by  a skirting  of 
encaustic  brick  of  vermilion  hue,  and  polished 
like  a mirror.  Surmounting  the  skirting  stands 
the  interior  of  the  gault  brick  wall, — that 
material  being  perhaps  better  known  as  Burham 
brick,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  extensively  used  in 
the  construction  of  London  sewers. 

The  cornice  of  the  apartment  consists  of  a 
variegated  belt  of  encaustic  and  Burham  brick, 
which  gives  a sightly  appearance  to  the  recep- 
tion-room, which  is  upon  the  ground  flat,  with  a 
palisading  of  metallic  rails,  enclosing  the  area  of 
the  basement  Btory.  This  entrance -hall,  which 
is  about  24  ft.  square,  leads  along  a corridor, 
with  consulting  rooms  on  each  side,  to  an  apart- 
ment fitted  up  designedly  as  a receptacle  for 
drugs,  surgical  instruments,  &c.  Along  the 
range  of  the  building  through  which  the  corridor 
extends  are  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
medical  superintendent,  matron,  nurses,  and  the 
ordinary  staff  of  auxiliaries.  All  is  arranged 


mouth  were  considered  to  be  the  next  i 
order  of  merit. 

Bridqwater. — The  Bridgwater  Board  has  re- 
solved to  apply  to  the  Education  Department  for 
the  loan  of  2,800k,  to  pay  the  cost  of  erecting 
new  schools  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  town* 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  another  set  of 
sohools  in  the  western  part,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  department. 

Bradford. — At  a meeting  of  the  Board,  fi 
deputation  was  received  from  Little  Horton  and 
West  Bowling,  praying  the  Board  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  Ryan-Btreet  school.  The 
memorial  was  referred  to  tho  Statistical  Com. 
mittee.  It  was  agreed  that  the  plans  of  the 
following  schools  should  be  again  presented  k 
the  Education  Department  for  approval,  and  witl 
a request  that  the  department  recommend  tht 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  to  advance 
the  nocessary  funds  Feversham-street  schools 
site  and  buildings  to  cost  17,982k  ; Bowling  Back 
lane  school,  site  and  buildings  to  cost  9,250k 
Ryan-street  school,  site  and  buildings  to  cos 
11,3001.  Plans  of  the  following  schools  wen 
adopted  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  for  tit 
approval  of  the  Education  Department,  with  i 
request  that  the  Loan  Commissioners  be  re 
quested  to  advance  the  necessary  funds  Infan 
school  at  Horton  Bank  Top,  the  buildings  to  cos 
3,465k  ; Whetley-lane  school,  tho  erection  to  cos 
7,8001.  ; and  Lily  Croft-lane  school,  the  buildup 
to  cost  7,760k,  and  tho  roads  and  drains  250k, x 
addition  to  the  price  already  paid  for  the  land. 

Ipswich. — The  question  of  the  plans  receive 
for  schools  on  the  Wherstead-road  and  Argyll 
street  sites  has  been  discussed.  A suggestio: 
was  made  that  a selection  of  the  best  two  show 
be  made,  and  the  chairman  observed  that  h 
thought  it  would  be  comparatively  simple  t 
reduce  the  plans  to  that  number.  The  Boar 
then  considered  the  plans  in  committee.  Th 
designs  for  the  proposed  schools  on  the  \V  liei 
stead-road  and  Argyll  Estate  sites,  which  hav 
been  submitted  to  the  School  Board,  have  bee 
opened  to  further  inspection  in  the  library  at  th 
Town-hall.  , . 

Brighton. — Some  discussion  took  place  at  lat 
meeting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Genen 
Purposes  Committee,  “ That  the  Board  do  issu 
advertisements  inviting  architects  to  send  3 
designs  for  the  new  schools  to  be  erected  betwee 
Sussex-street  and  Richmond-strect,  after  th 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  lias  bee 
signed.”  Mr.  Hack  suggested  that  the  Boa: 
should  make  known  to  the  architects  their  viev 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  seats  in  the  Boax 
schools ; and  he  also  thought  it  advisable  tin 
the  seats  should  have  backs,  and  that  not  moi 
than  two  scholars  should  sit  together  at  a des. 
After  some  discussion  the  chairman  suggesk 
that  this  and  other  minor  matters  should  be  en 
bodied  in  a report,  and  considered  at  a tutui 
time.  Mr.  Hack  moved  that,  in  accordance  wil 
the  permission  already  given,  and  withoi 
waiting  for  the  reply  to  the  amended  report  < 
the  Board,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  I 
provide  infant  schools  where  most  want® 


Mr.  Hack  said  that,  according  to  the  origin 

i . . : r.  r, nod  (irl  t nr  2. la 


statement,  accommodation  was  needed  for  2 
infants  ; but  the  conversion  of  the  Circus-st- 
School  would  reduce  this  number  by  20U,  at 
the  new  Ivory-place  School,  when  built,  anotn 
250.  This,  however,  was  only  500  out  ol  2,1*. 
There  was  a great  deficiency  in  District  JNo. 
and  he  proposed  that,  if  possible,  there  shou 
be  a school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Q'Jeen 
road,  where  there  were  400  or  500  small  hous 
and  no  infant  school.  He  would  also  propo 
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that  another  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  Glou- 
cester-street  or  Trafalgar-street.  In  District 
No.  3 there  was  a deficiency  of  215,  which  one 
school  would  supply,  and  it  might  be  placed  near 
the  London-road.  In  District  No.  5 there  was  a 
very  large  deficiency  (981).  This  would  partly 
bo  relieved  by  the  new  school  in  Ivory-place, 
which  abutted  on  the  district,  but  there  was 
ample  room  for  a school  higher  up  the  hill,  where 
the  houses  are  increasing  very  fast.  When 
accommodation  for  1,000  infants  had  thus  been 
provided,  they  would  be  able  to  get  to  work 
better.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 


“NATIONAL  HEALTH  SOCIETY.” 

A meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  on  Friday,  the  10th,  to 
■confer  with  some  ladies,  who  have  formed  a 
society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  sanitary  laws.  Among  the  ladies  of 
the  society  are  Miss  Twining,  Mrs.  William  Grey, 
Miss  E.  Blackwell,  Madame  Parkes  - Belloc, 
Baroness  M.  de  Rothschild,  Madame  Bodichon, 
Mrs.  Kingsley,  and  Miss  Goldsmid.  Among  the 
gentlemen  present  were  Mr.  George  Hastings, 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Dr. 
■Sieveking,  Dr.  Corfield,  Mr.  Westlake,  Mr.  Pears, 
and  Dr.  Hardwicko.  A lucid  statement  made  of 
the  objects  of  the  society  showed  that  it  pur- 
posed to  assist  in  the  formation  of  local  societies, 
to  induce  schools  to  include  sanitary  instruction 
in  their  teachings,  and  to  form  an  office  for 
answering  questions  from  private  individuals  and 
others  as  to  the  proper  modes  of  procedure  in 
i oases  of  sanitary  difficulty,  and  to  establish  a 
i reference  librai'y,  with  plans,  models,  and  papers. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  several  of  the 
ladies  spoke  of  the  great  difficulty  they  had 
themselves  experienced  in  their  endeavours  to 
apply  sanitary  laws,  and  they  mentioned  the 
desire  which  many  ladies  had  to  assist  in  this 
properly  home  work.  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hart, 
and  Mr.  Chadwick  spoke  with  regard  to  the 
means  of  organising,  and  as  to  the  practical 
means  of  working  such  a scheme ; and  it  was 
understood  that  the  National  Health  Society 
would  formally  apply  to  be  admitted  as  an 
affiliated  society  to  the  health  department  of 
the  Social  Science  Association.  The  new  society 
has  a fund  of  several  hundred  pounds,  and  a 
fair  list  of  members,  and  the  general  opinion 
of  the  meeting  was  that  by  a judicious  and  active 
maintenance  of  its  programme  it  would  render 
assistance  in  an  important  movement. 


SHRINES. 

Sin, — In  restoring  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban  it 
rvould  be  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the 
•emains  of  the  shrine  in  the  church  in  Dorchester, 
3xon.  The  portion  existing  comprises  the  groined 
sovering  to  the  ten  niches : it  is  of  quite  as 
ilaborato  a character  as  that  at  St.  Alban’s, 
md  the  arrangement  is  identical : the  covering  is 
instructed  in  four  Btones  jointed  over  the  thin 
lartitions  between  the  niches,  the  entire  length 
)eing  7 ft.  6 in.  I regret  that  I had  not  time 
yhen  at  Dorchester  in  1867  to  make  a drawing. 
• could  have  offered  to  illustrate  the  subject; 
•erhaps  since  then  other  portions  may  have  been 
^covered.  S.  J.  Nichole. 


MODEL  DWELLINGS,  CLERKENWELL. 
The  building  of  a block  of  model  dwellings, 
Rawstorne-street,  by  the  Brewers’  Company, 
mentioned  by  the  Clerkenwell  News.  The 
Titer  says,  — “ Bronchitis  and  affections  of  the 
iroat  and  lungs  have — say  the  doctors, — been 
revalent  in  buildings  of  this  kind,  by  reason  of 
le  openness  of  the  staircase  and  landings.  The 
rewers’  Company’s  dwellings  are  erected  with 
view  to  obviate  this  discomfort,  the  slips  and 
ladings  leading  to  the  different  tenements  being 
etter  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
feather.  At  the  same  time  there  is  sufficient 
' ventilation  and  air.  The  block  in  question  is 
)ur  stories  high,  and  consists  of  three  distinct 
•uses  in  a row,  with  three  separate  entrances, 
fter  ascending  a stone  staircase,  we  reach  a 
ucling,  which  divides  two  distinct  sets  of  rooms 
efficient,  in  size,  to  accommodate  two  families 
Ipcently.  The  number  of  tenements  provided  is 
ii  jght  in  each  house,  or  twenty -four  altogether. 
3 ach  set  contains  a living-room,  13  ft.  by  10  ft., 
■j  lvo  bed-rooms,  respectively  10  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and 
J 0 ft.  by  7 ft. ; a scullery,  water-closet,  pantry, 


a place  for  coals,  a shoot  for  dust,  with  all  the 
necessary  fittings.  The  building  is  of  fireproof 
construction  throughout,  and  has  a flat  roof 
overlooking  Northampton-square,  which  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a drying-place.  Its  altitude 
will  no  doubt  render  it  a pleasant  lounging  re- 
treat in  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Martineau,  architect,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
has  designed  the  building,  and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.” 


A MILLINER  OF  A MILLION. 

We  have  often  admired,  on  the  person  of  a 
charming  little  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  the 
tasteful  draperies  provided  by  Madame  Louise, 
the  Court  milliner  of  Regent-street ; but  it  never 
occurred  to  us  that  we  should  have  to  give  this 
artiste  public  praise.  However,  so  it  is.  Han- 
over Church,  in  Regent- street,  designed  by  the 
late  Professor  Cockerell,  has  long  been  in  a 
miserably  dilapidated  condition,  both  inside  and 
out ; and,  unless  we  are  misinformed,  the  lady  in 
question  has  undertaken  to  defray  a considerable 
portion  of  the  cost  of  putting  it  into  repair.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  work  will  bo  confided  to  good 
hands. 


GUERNSEY. 

We  hoar  that  the  building  committee  appointed 
by  the  States,  of  winch  Mr.  Henry  Tupper  is 
chairman,  have  determined  on  re-arranging  the 
present  Fish  and  Vegetable  Markets,  and  adding 
an  extensive  wing  to  the  existing  building.  The 
work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Newton, 
architect : 6,0001.  have  already  been  granted  by 
the  States  towards  this  object,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  necessary  alterations  will  considerably 
exceed  that  amount.  The  work  of  demolition  of 
the  old  buildings  is  progressing  with  a view  to 
clearing  the  site,  under  the  local  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Duquemin,  the  States  surveyor. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — On  Saturday  and  Monday  last  meet- 
ings of  carpenters  and  joiners  have  been  held,  the 
first  meeting  being  of  delegates,  and  the  last  a 
general  meeting,  to  determine  on  the  course  to 
be  taken  in  consequence  of  the  masters  having 
refused  to  comply  with  a memorial  requesting 
that  the  hours  of  work  be  reduced  from  fifty-six 
hours  and  a half  to  fifty-one  hours  per  week, 
and  that  the  wages  be  advanced  from  8d.  to  9d. 
per  hour,  making  11. 18s.  3d.  per  week.  The  meet- 
ing was  numerously  attended,  St.  James’s  Hall 
being  quite  full.  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  occupied  the 
chair,  and  opened  the  proceedings  by  an  address 
on  the  economical  phase  of  the  question,  con- 
tending that  the  men  were  perfectly  justified  in 
their  endeavours  to  attain  the  objects  they 
desired.  Mr.  Wright  moved  the  first  resolu- 
tion : — “That  this  meeting  fully  approves  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  delegates  from  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  in  the  London  district  in  the 
memorial  to  the  employers  for  a reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour  from  ten  to  nine  hours  a 
day,  and  for  an  advance  in  the  wages  from  8d. 
to  9d.  an  hour.”  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Penshun,  supported  by  Mr.  Harry,  and 
unanimously  carried.  Mr.  Sadler  read  the  pro- 
posed new  rules,  the  principal  of  which  were, 
that  the  hours  of  work  should  be  nine  per  day, 
except  Saturdays,  when  they  should  be  six  hours, 
making  fifty-one  hours  per  week;  that  the 
wages  be  9d.  per  hour ; that  overtime  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a half,  and  double 
after  certain  hours,  but  be  discountenanced; 
that  piecework  be  totally  abolished  in  the  London 
district  (the  meeting  showed  their  high  approval 
of  this  particular  rule  by  cheering  loudly  when 
it  was  read) ; that  no  alteration  be  made  in 
these  rales  without  six  months’  notice  ; and 
that  any  proposed  alteration  be  submitted  to 
the  arbitration  of  an  equal  number  of  masters 
and  men.  He  moved  a resolution  approving 
of  those  rulos.  Mr.  Hillyer  and  Mr.  Butler 
spoke  in  support  of  the  resolution,  which,  like 
the  former  one,  was  agreed  to  unanimously.  Mr. 
Sinclair  moved  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  : — “ That  this  meeting 
views  with  dissatisfaction  and  regret  the  position 
taken  by  the  Master  Builders’  Society  in  ref  using 
to  receive  a deputation  from  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  of  London  to  discuss  the  terms  of  their 
memorial,  with  the  view  of  coming  to  an  amicable 
settlement,  having  thus  ignored  our  claims  and 
disregarded  our  overtures,  leaving  us  the  only 
alternative  for  adopting  the  necessary  means  for 


enforcing  what  we  believe  to  be  a just  and 
reasonable  demand;  and  this  meeting  is  of 
opinion  that  we  should  take  action  on  the  1st  of 
J une,  by  ceasing  work  in  such  firms  as  the  dele- 
gates shall  decide,  unless  in  the  meantime  the 
employers  made  known  their  willingness  to 
accede  to  our  demands ; and  we  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  to  give  all  the  moral  and  pecuniary  aid 
in  our  power  for  the  furtherance  of  the  move- 
ment.” 

Stafford. — An  advance  of  wages  and  the  nine- 
hours  system  for  winter  work  have  been  con- 
ceded to  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  North 
Staffordshire. 

Congleton. — The  strike  of  bricklayers,  joiners, 
carpenters,  and  other  branches,  for  the  reduction 
of  time,  namely,  half  an  hour  per  day,  has  com© 
to  a termination.  The  masters  held  a meeting, 
and  agreed  to  grant  the  concession  required, 
but  in  the  event  of  any  further  demand  or  alte- 
ration, six  months’  notice  to  be  given  by  both 
masters  and  men.  The  workmen  have  returned 
to  their  employment. 

Morpeth. — The  master  builders  of  Morpeth 
(with  the  exception  of  Mr.  James  Middlemas), 
having  declined  to  reduce  the  working  hours  to 
fifty  per  week,  the  working  masons  of  the  town 
met,  and  resolved  to  strike  at  once,  and  remain 
out  till  their  demand,  of  which  the  masters  had 
two  months’  notice,  is  conceded.  The  strike, 
however,  has  since  terminated,  the  masters 
having  agreed  to  the  terms  asked  by  the  men. 

Durham. — The  journeymen  painters  of  Dur- 
ham turned  out  on  strike  in  consequence  of  th© 
masters  having  declined  to  accede  to  their  re- 
quest for  the  nine-hours  movement.  Hitherto 
the  men,  who  are  paid  by  time,  worked  56£ 
hours  for  a fraction  within  26s.  per  week,  and 
this  time  they  have  asked  to  bo  reduced  to 
51  hours  per  week,  without  any  corresponding 
deduction  in  their  wages.  After  remaining  out 
for  a couple  of  days,  one  or  two  of  the  masters 
acceded  to  the  application  of  the  men,  and  we 
understand  that  the  others  have  since  agreed  to 
their  terms,  and  the  men  have  consequently  re- 
turned to  their  work. 

Dundee. — A short  time  ago  the  journeymen 
plumbers  of  Dundee  memorialised  their  em- 
ployers for  an  increase  of  wrages  from  5 id.  and 
6d.  to  6d.  and  6£d.  per  hour.  Six  of  the  masters 
complied  with  the  request ; but  in  the  other 
shops,  both  in  Dundee  and  Broughty  Ferry,  the 
men  came  out  on  strike. 

Waterford.  — The  Waterford  carpenters, 
masons,  and  plasterers  went  out  on  strike  for 
an  increase  of  wages  to  28s.,  and  the  master 
carpenters  conceded  the  advance. 

Berlin. — The  united  master  masons,  builders, 
and  carpenters,  have  met,  and  tho  conditions  as 
to  time  and  wages  granted  to  the  Eastern  trade- 
unions  of  the  journeymen  masons  and  builders 
were  unanimously  conceded.  By  these  condi- 
tions the  day  work  is  to  consist  of  ten  hours,  and 
the  rate  of  payment  to  be  from  1 1-3  of  a thaler 
to  1£.  It  has,  therefore,  been  determined  to 
resume  work  at  once. 

Copenhagen.  — A daily  paper,  called  th© 
Socialist,  has  been  established,  and  also  an 
International  Society,  with  a person  called 
Pio  as  “ Grand  Master.”  The  International 
arranged  a general  strike  of  the  masons 
and  bricklayers,  who  had  their  wages  increased 
seven  or  eight  months  ago.  Several  hundreds 
left  work,  and  were  followed  by  the  majority  of 
the  masons.  The  strike  has  now  gone  on  for 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  no  other  workmen  can  ba 
got.  It  was  arranged  in  the  midst  of  some  un- 
pleasantness with  the  authorities,  to  have  an 
open-air  meeting,  but  this  has  been  prevented. 


THE  THREATENED  STRIKE  IN  LONDON. 

Sie, — I observe  in  the  reports  of  the  meeting 
of  carpenters  and  joiners  at  St.  James’s  Hall, 
that  complaint  is  made  that  the  Builders’ 
Society  declined  a discussion  with  a deputation 
of  their  body.  The  only  reason  for  such  refusal 
is  that  there  was  really  nothing  to  discuss.  The 
Builders’  Society  had  only  just  seen  a deputation 
of  the  Operative  Masons,  and  it  appeared  that 
there  was  but  one  point  of  difference,  viz., 
whether  the  employers  would  increase  the  wages 
from  8d.  to  9d.  per  hour.  Tho  employers  con- 
sider that  8d.  per  hour  is  a liberal  rate  of  wages 
for  an  ordinary  mechanic,  and  declined  to  in- 
crease it.  The  operatives  said  that  they  would 
not  have  less  than  the  present  hours,  viz.,  fifty- 
six  and  a half  per  week,  unless  the  wages  were 
raised  to  9d. ; so  that  there  was  no  use  in  going 
into  the  discussion  of  horns  at  all.  The  present 
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hours  of  builders  in  London  are,  as  you  are 
aware,  fifty-six  and  a half  in  summer  and  fifty 
and  a half  in  winter.  The  engineers  and  other 
trades  have  recently  agreed  to  work  fifty-four 
hours  all  the  year  round.  The  question  of  hours 
therefore  can  be  no  grievance,  and  is  really  mere 
moonshine,  and  designed  only  to  throw  a mist 
over  the  subject.  The  strike  of  the  carpenters 
and  joiners,  if  it  take  place  on  the  1st  of  June, 
will  be  for  a rise  of  12£  per  cent,  in  wages,  and 
for  that  alone.  Moreover,  one  of  the  speakers 
at  St.  James’s  Hall  (Mr.  Wright)  expressly  said, 
when  they  had  got  the  9d.,  they  could  go  in  for 
something  more.  Considering  as  we  do  that  8d. 
per  hour  is  a liberal  payment,  it  will  be  our 
duty  on  this  occasion  to  resist  to  the  utmost  a 
rise.  A Master  Builder. 


Sib,— A short  time  since  we  received  circulars  from  the 
Masons'  and  Joiners’  Societies  asking  for  a concession  of 
the  liftv-one  hours  per  week  and  rise  of  wages  from  8d.  to 
9d.  per  hour.  We  considered  this  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand, and,  on  a conference  with  our  men,  they  unanimously 
accepted  our  oiler  of  a working  week  to  consist  of  fifty-four 
hours,  and  wages  at  the  rateof8£d.  per  hour ; and  thejoiners, 
masons,  and  metal-workers  in  our  employ  have  for  some 
weeks  been  paid  on  this  scale.  This  is  a compromise 
which  we  believe  master  builders  in  London  would  willingly 
give,  and  we  also  believe  the  large  majority  ol  men  would 
gladly  accept  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so  by  those 
profess  to  represent  them.  The  hardship  and  misery  en- 
tailed on  the  working  classes  by  these  unfortunate  strikes, 
is  incalculable,  and  we  do  hope  the  present  dispute  will  be 
amicably  settled  without  recourse  being  had  to  any  ex- 
treme measure.  Cox  & Sons. 


required,  47?.  6s.  A vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Nelson  for  his  services  as  honorary 
treasurer  to  the  fund. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  in  reference  to  a suggestion 
of  the  Council  that  the  expenses  of  the  next 
Conference  should  be  met  by  subscription,  said 
that  if  this  were  necessary  he  thought  a fixed 
and  uniform  charge  should  be  made  to  all  who 
attend  the  Conference  meetings;  but  he  had 
hoped  that  the  sale  of  papers  read  at  the  Con- 
ference would  have  covered  its  expense.  Mr.  C. 
L.  Eastlake,  secretary,  stated  that  although  they 
had  been  duly  advertised  only  a few  copies  of 
the  Conference  papers  had  been  sold.  The  cost 
of  the  late  Conference,  including  the  printer’s 
account,  was  1321.  12s.  7d.  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson 
said  he  hoped  that  the  printer’s  account  would 
be  less  this  year.  The  papers  read  at  the  late 
Conference  were  numerous,  and  the  discussions 
very  lengthy.  He  suggested  that  the  range  of 
subjects  should  be  limited  to  questions  of  pro- 
fessional practice,  and  that  the  discussions  should 
not  be  printed  in  extenso. 


a dictionary  might  be  made  by  one  person  at 
least  in  every  locality  sending  you,  sir,  the  local 
name  of  the  various  parts  or  operations  in  a 
building,  leaving  it  to  you  to  dissect,  tabulate, 
and  publish  in  the  Builder  all  local  idioms.  And 
this  need  not  be  confined  to  our  own  country,  or 
even  to  our  own  empire.  We  do  building  and 
engineering  for  every  nation  almost  under 
heaven,  and  it  will  not  only  be  useful  but  highly 
instructive  to  compare  words  and  trace  deriva- 
tions, through  the  languages  of  all  the  great 
races  of  the  human  family.  E.  G-  1 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1872. 
Sir, — In  the  article  on  the  above  in  your  issue 


THE  DOCK  AND  WATERSIDE 
LABOURERS. 

An  organisation  or  union,  embracing  the 
dock  wharf,  waterside,  and  general  labourers, 
was  formed  a few  days  ago,  and  already  counts 
several  hundred  members.  The  object  sought  is 
to  obtain  a uniform  rate  of  pay  for  all,  at  the 
rate  of  6d.  per  hour  while  employed.  The  con- 
dition of  the  dock  labourer  has  for  a long  time 
been  very  wretched  indeed,  and  nothing  is  more 
pitiable  than  the  sight  of  numbers  of  men  in 
cold  and  rainy  weather,  standing  outside  the 
dock  gates,  shivering  with  cold  and  hunger, 
anxiously  waiting  for  “ a call.”  Surely  when  a 
sympathy  has  been  expressed  for  the  cabman 
and  his  horse,  and  efforts  are  making  to  afford 
him  a covered  stand  while  waiting  for  a “ fare,” 
the  dock  authorities  ought  to  bo  moved  with  a 
Cliristian  feeling  to  provide  even  a temporary 
wooden  shed,  with  seats,  somewhere  within  the 
dock  gates,  for  those  labourers  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  being  employed  by  them. 

There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  the  way, 
and  the  act  would  conduce  to  the  respect  of  the 
dock  management,  and  put  an  end  to  a rather 
dismal  street  exhibition. 


of  May  4th  you  speak  favourably  of  our  exhibits 
— No.  1,064,  the  west  window  of  St.  Paul’s,  Dock- 
street  ; No.  2,781,  an  ebonised  cabinet ; No. 
2,772,  a carved  bookcase  and  cabinet ; No.  2,771, 
a fire-place  with  painted  tiles,  oak  cornice  and 
framing  ; but  in  no  one  instance  do  you  mention 
our  names  as  the  manufacturers.  For  some 
years  past  we  have  fallen  in  with  the  suggestion 
which  many  manufacturers  still  decline  to  act 
upon — that  in  exhibitions  the  names  of  the 
designers  of  the  work  should  be  made  known ; 
but  while  we  are  glad  that  due  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  artists,  it  is  hardly  fair  that  we, 
the  manufacturers,"  who  have  expended  over 
1,0001.  in  the  production  of  our  exhibits,  and 
whose  practical  experience  and  suggestions  have 
contributed  something  even  to  the  success  of  the 
designs,  should  be  entirely  ignored.  We  hope 
that  you  will  find  space  to  insert  this. 

Cox  & Sons, 


METROPOLIS  WATER  ACT,  1871. 

REGULATIONS  AS  TO  CONSTANT  SERVICE. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  taking  action  as  em- 
powered by  the  17th  and  22nd  Sections  of  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  have  nominated  hi3 
Grace  Charles  Henry,  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G., 
to  preside  at  the  necessary  inquiry  to  take  place 
under  the  powers  of  the  said  Act ; as  also,  Mr. 
Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  and  Captain  Tyler,  late 
Royal  Engineers,  to  advise  and  assist  at  such 
inquiry.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  presided  as  chairman  at  the  Royal 
Commission  which  recently  inquired  and  reported 
on  water  supply. 

Mr.  H. 


GENERAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
president,  in  the  chair,  when  the  annual  report 
of  the  Council  for  the  current  year  was  read  and 
adopted.  The  report  mainly  reviewed  the  past, 
with  which  our  readers  are  already  acquainted. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  office 
bearers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President, — Thomas  Henry  "Wyatt.  Vice-Presidents, — 
Horace  Jones,  A.  Waterhouse,  John  Gibson.*  Ordinary 
Members  of  Council, — G.  Aitchison,  B.A.,  W.  Burges, 
T.  T.  Bury,*  T.  C.  Clarke,*  H.  Dawson,  Professor  Kerr, 
E.  H.  Martineau,*  Harry  Oliver,*  W.  Papworth,*  E.  L. 
Eoumieu,  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  R.  J.  Withers,;  W.  M.  Fawcett, 
J.  Fowler,  E.  Sharpe,  M.A.  Honorary  Secretary,— F. 
P.  Cockerell  (foreign  correspondence).  ° * n 


_ ___  A , Secretary, - 

l!  Eastlake  (home  duties).  Auditors,— Ewan  Christian, 
Fellow;  E.  J.  Tarver,  Associate.  Honorary  Treasurer 
and  Banker,— Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar.  Honorary  Solicitor,— 
F.  Ouvry. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  a 
Board  of  District  Surveyorship  Examiners : — 

G.  Aitchison,  B.A.,  J.  Belcher,  W.  A.  Boulnois,  H. 
Dawson,  C.  Fowler,  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S.A.,  E.  I’ Anson, 
F.R.G.S.,  J.  Jennings,  Professor  Kerr,  J.  T.  Knowles, 
Professor  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  E.  Nash,  C.  C.  Nelson,  F.S.A., 
H.  Oliver,  E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A.,  J.  Whiehcord,  F.S.A.,  S. 
Wood,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  F.S.A.,  related  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  M.P.,  and  Professor  Donaldson,  had 
been  painted  by  Mr.  Charles  Martin,  and  gave 
the  following  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements on  account  of  the  subscription 
fund : — Cost  of  the  two  portraits  and  frames, 
172Z.  4s. ; amount  of  subscriptions  received 
(from  sixty  members),  124?.  18s. ; amount  still 


CITY  GUILDS. 

Sir, — Allow  me  respectfully  to  note  that  your 
“Hint  to  the  City  Guilds”  is  likely,  by  its 
general  terms,  to  defame  the  fair  character  of 
some  of  these  bodies  upon  insufficient  grounds. 

I know,  from  experience,  that  the  funds  of 
many  of  these  companies  are  honestly,  bene- 
ficially, and  wisely  applied.  They  are  of  two 
sorts,  Trust  and  Corporate,  and  the  moneys 
that  belong  to  trusts  are  scrupulously  spent 
in  the  direction  for  which  they  were  be- 
queathed; and,  moreover,  large  sums  are  fre- 
quently drawn  from  corporate  funds  to  fill  up 
deficiencies  in  trust  - moneys ; and  thus  the 
charitable  gifts  are  augmented  out  of  the  private 
funds  of  the  company.  I see  no  more  reason  for 
carping  at  the  riches  of  a corporation  than  for 
doing  so  at  the  riches  of  an  individual.  Indi- 
viduals are  allowed  to  give  “ expensive  dinners,” 
and  to  have  “ portraits  taken,”  and  to  do  other 
honest  things  for  themselves,  if  they  do  it  with 
their  own  money.  Besides,  too,  the  corporate, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  private  funds, — of  a company 
are  often  spent  ungrudgingly  in  charitable  and 
lofty  aims,  such  as  education;  and  surely  a 
moderate  fee  may  be  paid  out  of  those  private 
funds  for  transacting  important  business  at  a 
court,  while  the  same  is  done  at  insurance 
offices,  banking  corporations,  and  other  business 
companies.  I might  notice  much  more ; but  I 
will  conclude  with  the  remark  that  reform 
where  reform  is  needed  is  desirable,  but  that 
change  where  change  is  not  needed  is  revolution. 

Edwin  Nash. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works, 

L.  Taylor  in  the  chair,  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee presented  a report  on  the  regulations  for 
a constant  supply  of  water,  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Companies,  and  submitting  a series 
of  amended  regulations  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  substitution  for  those  made 
by  the  companies.  Mr.  Dalton  said  the  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  companies  were  of  such  a 
restrictive  character  that  if  they  were  adopted 
there  would  in  fact  be  no  constant  supply.  The 
regulations  did  not  become  law  till  they  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
That  Board  had  referred  the  regulations  for  ths 
opinion  of  this  Board.  He  moved  the  adoptioi 
of  amended  regulations,  which  would  secure  U 
the  inhabitants  a constant  supply  of  water 
Mr.  Newton  said  this  was  a most  important 
matter,  because,  if  the  companies  should  succeet 
in  passing  their  regulations,  they  would  defeat 
the  object  the  Board  had  in  view.  The  motioi 
was  carried.  


A COUNTRY  HOUSE:  OAKLANDS, 
HALSTEAD. 

The  house  at  Halstead,  in  Essex,  of  which  w« 
give  illustrations  to-day,  is  built  of  local  brickf 
of  yellowish  white  colour.  Some  moulded  stone 
has  been  used  for  window-heads  and  columns  o: 
windows,  and  for  the  porch. 

The  internal  woodwork  of  staircase,  hall  ceil 
ings,  and  passages  adjoining  is  carefully  designed 
and  well  worked  out  in  deal  and  oak,  being  fur 
nished  with  only  slight  staining  and  varnishing. 

The  entrance  vestibule  and  the  conservator- 
have  been  laid  with  tiles  from  the  Poole  Potter 
Company. 

The  chimney-pieces  are  good  specimens  o 
solid  Devonshire  marble  from  Plymouth. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S.A.,  was  the  architect 
under  whose  superintendence  the  work  was  cat 
ried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Sudbury,  jun.,  of  Halstead,  a 
a cost,  inclusive  of  fittings,  of  about  3,0001.  L 


’ Newly-elected  Members. 


TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

I join  with  others  in  desiring  to  see  a good 
dictionary  of  terms  used  in  the  building  and 
engineering  trades,  setting  forth  the  variations, 
according  to  the  locality,  &c.  Other  terms  than 
those  that  have  been  mentioned  come  to  mind. 
Mortar,  composed  of  lime  and  sand,  is  always 
called  mortar  in  London  and  the  south,  but  in 
South  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire it  is  always  called  “ lime.”  Purlins,  also,  in 
South  Lancashire,  are  called  “ pans ;”  in  the 
West  of  England,  “side-pieces.”  Rafters  are 
called  “ spars  ” in  Lancashire ; principal  rafters 
are  called  “ backs.”  But  these  should  appear 
in  tabulated  form,  and  a very  good  beginning  of 


THE  UNITED  STATES  POST-OFFICE  AN] 
COURT-HOUSE,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  1 
The  new  post-office  in  New  York  City,  U.S 
is  a building  of  large  size,  having  a frontage  0 
2S0  ft.  on  the  Park,  and  222  ft.  on  the  Broadwaj 
and  Park-row.  It  has  been  built  from  th 
designs  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Mullett,  Supervising  Arch 
tect  of  the  Treasury,  and  will  cost,  it  is  estimatec 
when  fully  completed,  about  one  million  sterlinf 
In  our  volume  for  1871,*  we  gave  a view  of  par 
of  the  building  from  such  materials  as  were  avai. 
able,  and  some  descriptive  particulars  to  wliic 
we  refer  those  who  desire  further  iuformatioi 
The  view,  however,  did  not  give  a satisfactory 
idea  of  the  building,  and  at  the  request  of  som 
of  our  readers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlanti 
we  now  publish  a view  of  the  north-west  fron 
The  ground-floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  pos' 
office.  The  glazed  projecting  roof  is  for  the  pr< 
tection  of  the  mail  wagons  while  receiving  c 
delivering  the  mails.  The  upper  stories  contai 
the  United  States  Courts  and  their  dependence 
The  material  used  for  the  exterior  is  the  D i 
Island  white  marble. 


* Vol.  xxix.,  p.  924. 


SCALE 


STATES  POST-OFFICE  AND  COURT-HOUSE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. North-East  Front. Mr.  A.  B.  Mullett,  Architect. 
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A VISION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

After  reading  the  “ State  of  English  Architecture" 
in  the  “ Quarterly  Review.” 

Time,  1882.  Season,  Summer. 

Scene.  House  in  course  of  erection.  Noble 

Working  Man  discovered  sitting  with  chisel 

in  hand;  standing  by  his  side,  his  Son. 

Son.  Well,  father,  you  do  not  make  much  pro- 
gress ! 

N.  W.  Man.  How  ridiculously  you  prattle ! 
Am  I not  waiting  for  an  idea  ? 

Son.  Well,  that  is  a pleasing  way  to  spend 
time;  why  did  you  not  let  me  learn  your  art 
instead  of  making  me  a shoemaker? 

N.  TF.  Man.  My  son,  I may  tell  you  now. 
Hitherto  I have  only  said  I did  so  because  it 
was  for  your  good ; now  I feel  I may  be  more 
explicit,  as  my  day  is  near  its  close.  You  have 
noticed  that  I have  lately  been  willing  to  shorten 
the  time  that  the  “soft-handed  gentlemen” 
should  serve  me.  Stop,  I must  explain  from  the 
beginning.  . Sit  down  and  listen,  and  you  will 
leai-n  much.  Some  ten  years  since  I was  a 
common  mason,  when  there  appeared  an  article 
on  architecture,  in  a well-reputed  journal  of  that 
day,  stating  that  instead  of  noble  working  men 
such  as  had  existed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
so-called  architectural  profession  had  sprung  up, 
which  comprised  “a  number  of  soft-handed 
gentlemen,”  and  that  consequently  there  was 
“ no  motive  for  expression  in  the  work,  and  none 
of  that  * handling,’  the  evidence  of  the  artist’s 
presence  and  effort,  which  is  as  valuable  in  build- 
ing,”  &c.  In  another  part  it  said,  “The  best 
buildings  of  all  ages  have  been  made,  not  by 
professional  gentlemen  and  their  drawing-clerks, 
but  by  labouring  handicraftsmen  of  various 
schools  of  art.” 

Son.  How  well  you  seem  to  remember  what 
the  author  said. 

N.  TF.  Man.  I should  think  so  ! Why  I have 
read  nothing  else.  I have  formed  myself  on  his 
words.  I call  that  article  my  prophet,  my  guide. 
I refused  at  once  to  work  under  any  architect,  or 
for  any  one  who  employed  a surveyor.  The 
novelty  took,  and  I became  the  true  artist,  as 
my  guide  calls  it,  and  tell  all  my  clients  (I  like 
the  word,  though  it  is  modern)  that  I work  only 
to  please  or  satisfy  myself  (his  words  again) 
regardless  alike  of  the  public  or  patrons  ; and  in 
setting  myself  against  all  the  learning  of  the 
profession,  I say,  quoting  again  my  prophet,  that 
till  I started,  “ The  fact  was  we  had  no  such  thing 
as  a building  art.  This  had  been  entirely  lost. 
We  had  what  was  called  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture, which,  as  it  pretended  to  the  practice  of 
art,  was  in  the  nature  of  an  imposture.”  So 
have  I thriven. 

Enter  Young  Lawyer. 

N.  TF.  Man  (aside  to  Son).  Here  comes  that 
scamp  of  S&  common-sense  man  who  will  not 
believe  in  me. 

Young  Lawyer.  What ! not  yet  up  to  the  first 
floor  : surely  even  you  cannot  justify  such  delay. 
Why,  under  the  old  system  with  architects,  the 
building  would  have  been  at  least  covered  in. 

N.  TF.  Man.  Contemptuous,  as  usual,  of  art. 
You  forget  all  the  dogma.  I am  the  “ master 
worker,”  the  associated  “ chief  master,”  and 
superintendent  of  “ creators my  work  is,  as 
our  guide  ten  years  since  so  ably  expressed 
it,  “simply  a delight  to  me;”  it  is  the  “out- 
ward form  and  expression  of  a mind  sympa- 
thetic and  serious,  but  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  superstitious  or  debased.” 

Y.  Lawyer.  I confess  I do  not  understand  this 
twaddle.  Since  the  time  you  mention  science 
has  made  rapid  advances.  The  railways, — so 
much  thought  of  then, — have  become  almost 
like  the  old  stage-coaches  were  to  the  people  of 
that  day.  We  now  glide  through  the  air,  with- 
out fear  of  accidents  or  any  jolting,  and  perform 
the  distance  in  one-fourth  the  time.  The  post- 
office  system  is  almost  antiquated,  messages 
being  sent  instead,  as  you  know,  at  a charge  of 
Id.  each  all  over  the  kingdom ; and  the  charge 
for  a telegram  to  India  is  3d.,  which  then  cost 
31.  The  postal  charge  is  reduced  to  Oid.,  which 
tempts  the  very  poor  still  to  use  it.  The  bottom 
of  the  sea  is  so  covered  with  wires,  laid  in  all 
directions,  that  I believe  the  very  fish  must  be 
afraid  it  is  a huge  net  put  there  to  catch  them. 
Fireplaces  are  things  of  the  past,  and  every 
house  is  warmed  and  has  hydraulic  power  in  uge 
therein  supplied  by  public  companies,  which 
would  surprise  people  who  lived  in  the  last 
decade  as  much  as  gas  would  have  surprised 
their  predecessor ; and  you  only  go  backwards. 


Your  building  seems  as  if  it  would  never  be 
completed  : you  draw  large  sums  of  money,  and 
yet  make  no  show  or  progress  therewith ; and 
when  I complain  that  you  are  ruining  my  client, 
you  simply  answer  you  cannot  help  it ; you  are 
creating  and  building  a monument : that  you 
are  trying  to  improve  until  you  equal  the 
work  of  the  fourteenth  century, — and  such 
contemptible  humbug.  Fancy  my  talking  such 
nonsense  about  my  profession — that  I was  trying 
to  arri ve  at  the  system  pursued  by  King  Alfred ! 
I should  be  laughed  at  and  lose  all  my  business. 
By  the  bye,  see  what  progress  there  has  been  in 
the  law.  No  chancery — only  one  court,  one  law ; 
no  long  vacation  ; county  court  able  to  deal  with 
nearly  all  matters  ; one  superior  court.  Judges 
always  sitting,  and  while  there  are  no  more  judges 
than  there  were  ten  years  ago,  each  judge  has  his 
vacation,  just  as  clerks  and  partners  in  great 
commercial  houses.  Why,  now  the  law  is 
simple  and  understood,  and  in  ten  weeks  any 
suit  may  be  concluded,  even  if  there  be  an 
appeal,  which,  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  would 
have  taken  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  What  can 
I say  to  my  client,  Sir  John  ? 

N.  IF.  Man.  Say  what  you  please.  He  dares 
not  leave  me.  I am  the  leader  of  the  day,  and 
what  I say  is  law.  Sir  John  wants  me  quite  as 
much  as,  ten  years  since,  he  would  have  wanted 
Gilbert  Scott.  Now  I tliink  of  it,  what  have  you 
done  as  to  the  house  he  occupies  till  this  is 
finished  ? 

Y.  Lawyer.  Why  about  that  he  bade  me  consult 
you.  They  will  not  let  him  remain  unless  he 
will  take  another  lease  for  seven  years  at  least. 

N.  IF.  Man.  Say  he  had  better  take  it.  But  I 
will  do  all  I can  that  he  may  get  in.  I and  my 
associates  will  live  on  the  most  generous  diet, — at 
his  expense,  of  course, — to  incite  our  inventive 
talents ; but  under  such  pressure  our  brains  may 
give  way,  and  rest  may  be  necessary. 

Y.  Lawyer.  I see  no  inventive  genius  yet  dis- 
played. The  building  is  quite  barren  of  orna- 
ment. The  only  ornament  is  broken  in  pieces  on 
the  ground,  and  which  you  told  me  was  experi- 
mental. 

N.  IF.  Man.  You  forget  one  of  our  dogmas.  I 
must  remind  you,  “ Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  way  in  which  opportunities  for  decora- 
tion are  neglected.  The  builder  goes  on  working 
in  the  quietest  way  until  he  has  a worthy  idea 
to  express,  and  then  he  does  it  in  tho  most  un- 
conscious manner.”  And  again,  “ How  many  a 
village  church  can  be  brought  to  mind  where 
there  is  not  even  an  external  plinth,  but  the 
rudest  unsophistical  wall,  a stumpy  * ungraceful  ’ 
but  very  sensible  and  useful  tower,  and  scarcely 
a moulding  or  ornament  about  the  building,  until 
in  some  unobtrusive  doorway  or  aisle  window 
we  find  a gem  of  thought  that  gives  dignity  and 
refinement  to  the  entire  work.”  True,  I am 
nearly  ready  as  you  say  for  the  first  floor  joists, 
and  not  anything  appears  but  plain  walling ; but 
I and  my  creators  have  waited  days  and  days  for 
ideas,  and  they  will  come  to  us  yet  as  they  did  to 
those  glorious  men  of  the  fourteenth  century 
whom  we  strive  so  closely  to  follow. 

Y.  Lawyer.  I will  tell  you  what  I have  done. 
Believing  you  are  robbing  my  client,  I saw  a 
quantity  surveyor.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  a 
large  business  ten  years  since’:  now  he  tells 
me  he  has  nothing  to  do,  because  you  and 
your  class,  who  have  superseded  architects, 
will  not  allow  that  your  work  can  be  com- 
puted by  any  one : and  he  has,  for  years, 
been  measuring,  over  and  over  again,  the  house 
he  lives  in,  as  he  tells  me,  that  he  may  remember 
how  to  do  the  work  when  the  public  shall  be  sick 
of  your  nonsense.  I stated  what  I wanted ; but 
told  him  I believed  you  and  your  associates 
would  kill  him  if  he  were  discovered.  His 
answer  was,  that  the  pleasure  of  doing  real 
work  and  earning  money  thereby  would  make 
him  brave  any  risk.  He  chose  his  time,  and  I 
hold  here  his  calculation.  He  has  added  20  per 
cent,  to  what  he  would  have  allowed  when  in 
practice,  and  states  that  it  is  almost  unfair  to  do 
so,  because  now  so  few  building  materials  are 
used  by  you  and  your  associates  that  the  price 
thereof  is  almost  nominal  ; still,  the  value  of 
any  kind  of  labour  must  be  more,  because  of 
the  expensive  style  of  living  that  you  adopt. 
The  result  will  surprise  even  you.  It  comes  to 
but  one-fourth  of  the  money  you  have  had. 

N.  IF.  Man.  I am  not  surprised.  Ours  is  no 
mercenary  trade.  One  last  quotation  from  the 
founder  of  our  grand  system  will  perhaps  con- 
vince you.  He  has  said  “ The  workmen  then 
were  quite  at  ease.  They  worked  among  intel- 
ligent and  sympathising  friends.  For  three 
hundred  years  we  have  been  trying  to  build 


from  above  downwards.  The  connoisseurs  have 
pretended  to  teach  the  public  how  to  build,  and 
the  public  fail  to  learn.  Can  we  not  ask  the 
working  man  to  Bhow  us  what  to  do?”  I,  the 
leader  of  that  noble  band,  ask  you  to  watch. 
Think  you  in  ten  years  we  could  undo  the  great 
evils  of  three  centuries  ? No.  It  is  for  you  to 
wait  at  least  another  decade ; then  you  will  be 
the  first  to  proclaim  the  grandness  achieved  by 
the  noble  working  men,  unfettered  by  architect, 
untrammelled  by  quantity  surveyor  or  thought 
of  money. 

Y.  Lawyer.  Shall  I ? But  I have  no  time  for  dis- 
cussion, or  I would  ask  you  if  you  think  you 
have  yet  reached  the  fourteenth  century.  My 
lady  wished  me  to  ask  whether  you  have 
an-anged  for  the  day  and  night  nurseries,  and 
what  aspect  they  will  have.  She  thought  there 
must  be  some  plan  or  drawing,  showing  what 
rooms  there  would  be ; but  I explained  that  there 
were  none  in  the  new  system  of  building,  but 
that  I had  no  doubt  you  could  tell  me. 

N.  IF.  Man.  I cannot;  it  is  too  small  a thing  to 
engage  my  attention.  I doubt  not  there  will  be 
some  rooms  that  could  be  adapted ; if  not,  we 
can  easily  throw  out  a wing  somewhere. 

Y.  Lawyer.  Could  you  not,  as  a great  favour, 
find  out,  so  that  the  wing,  if  necessary,  might  be 
now  commenced ; otherwise  her  ladyship’s  chil- 
dren will  be  grown  up  before  it  could  be  erected. 

N.  IF.  Man.  It  shall  have  attention. 

Y.  Lawyer  (going).  Oh!  by-the-bye,  Sir  John 
desired  me  to  ask  in  what  style  the  building  is 
supposed  to  be  ? He  had  an  old  friend  dining 
with  him,  who  asked  the  question,  and  Sir  John 
replied,  he  thought  the  Fourteenth  - century 
Gothic ; but  he  really  did  not  know,  as  there  had 
never  been  any  drawing,  and,  though  you  had 
been  five  years  at  work,  nothing  could  he  seo 
except  plain  walling,  and  very  little  of  that. 

N.  IF.  Man.  You  seem  to  enjoy  repeating 
his  spiteful  remarks ! How  true  that  art  has 
ever  suffered  by  contact  with  cold-blooded  men 
of  the  world ! 

Y.  Lawyer.  Well,  you  seem  to  have  made 
plenty  of  money,  and  I suppose  you  consider 
yourself  the  embodiment  of  “art,”  and  the 
houses  you  have  bought  (not  built)  must  bo 
very  profitable,  now  that  so  long  a time  is  taken 
to  erect  new  ones.  I should  not  wonder  if  this  is 
also  a portion  of  your  scheme. 

N.  IF.  Man.  Go  on,  sir.  I shall  not  be  the  first 
martyr  to  my  noble  cause. 

Y.  Lawyer.  Humbug ! 

[Exit  Young  Lawyer. 

Son.  He  does  not  seem  to  like  you. 

N.  TF.  Man.  I told  you  he  did  not ; and  his 
common  sense,  I am  afraid,  will  be  too  much  for 
my  glorious  ideas : still,  Son,  there  is  some 
comfort.  I have  done  well,  and  can  retire 
now  on  a very  sufficient  income.  I should 
have  liked  the  idea  to  continue,  however,  some- 
what longer ; so  that  I might  receive  adulation 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  grand  articles  in  the 
papers  when  I quit  this  sphere.  The  latter 
seems  absurd,  you  will  say,  but  I think  you  are 
wrong;  it  must  be  a pleasure,  even  on  one’s 
death-bed,  to  know  that  your  country  will  on  the 
morrow  resound  with  your  late  greatness. 

Curtain  drops. 

B.  F. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  CASE  OF 
THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

In  tho  House  of  Lords  Appeals,  ou  April  30th,  before 
Lord  Chelmsford,  Lord  Westbury,  Lord  Colonsay,  and 
Lord  Cairns,  judgment  was  given  in  tho  case  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  o.  Tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

In  this  case,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  sought  to  recover 
compensation  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for 
construction  of  the  Thames  Embankment  between  Mon- 
tagu House  and  tho  river.  The  matter  having  been 
referred  to  arbitration,  the  umpire,  Mr.  Chas.  Pollock, 
Q.C.,  awarded  to  his  Grace  tho  sum  of  8,325/.  'ihissum. 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  declined  to  pay  ; ana 
on  his  Grace  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  award  by  action, 
they  called  as  a witness  on  their  behalf  the  umpire,  who- 
stated  that  his  award  had  been  arrived  at  as  follows  : — 
For  loss  of  causeway,  2002. ; for  structural  damage  to 
walls,  50/. ; for  capitalised  rent  of  garden,  2,475/. ; expense 
of  building  a wall,  laying  out  the  garden,  and  other 
matters  600/. ; and  for  loss  of  privacy  and  other  amenities 
of  the  house,  5,000/.  The  verdict  passed  for  the  plaintiff, 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  above,  on  the  questions 
whether  the  evidence  of  the  umpire  was  admissible  ; and, 
secondly,  whether  if  it  were  it  had  disclosed  that  the 
umpire’ had  based  his  calculations  of  the  amount  to  bo 
awarded  ou  matters  which  he  had  no  right  to  look  at  in 
assessing  the  amount  of  compensation  due  to  his  Grace. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  were  unanimous  in  their  judg- 
ment that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  retain  his  verdict, 
but  were  not  agreed  in  their  reasons,  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  and  Barons  Martin  and  Channell  being  of  opinion 
that  tho  evidence  of  the  umpire  was  admissible,  but  that 
it  showed  that  the  umpire  had  proceeded  on  a right 
ground,  and  that  the  award  was  good  ; while  Baron  Brain- 
well  was  of  opinion  that  certain  parts  of  the  evidence  of 
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Hie  umpire  were  not  admissible,  but  that  if  they  were  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  they  showed  that  the  award  was 
made  on  a wrong  principle,  although  he  doubted  whether 
the  finding  of  the  umpire  could  be  reviewed.  The  Court 
of  Exchequer  Chamber  by  a majority  of  four  to  three 
reversed  the  decisiou  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  evidence  of  the  umpire  was  admissible, 
and  showed  that  he  had  proceeded  on  an  erroneous  prin- 
ciple in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  compensation  that 
ought  to  be  awarded  to  the  Duke. 

The  case  was  argued  last  year  before  their  lordships, 
assisted  by  six  of  the  learned  common-law  judges,  when 
the  latterj  after  taking  time  to  consider,  by  a majority  of 
five  to  one  gave  opinions  in  support  of  the  award. 

The  counsel  who  argued  the  case  before  their  lordships, 
?aln 


r Roundel!  Palmer,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Kemplayfor  the 
appellant  ; and  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Philbrick  for 


^.e  respondents. 

Their  lordships  having  taken  further  time  to  consider 
their  decision,  gave  judgment. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  in  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  ease, 
said,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  none  has  been  enter- 
tained, that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  compensation  in 
respect  of  the  taking  away  the  causeway  and  landing- 
place,  and  the  iniury  arising  to  his  house  and  premises  by 
depriving  him  of  access  to  the  river.  The  only  question 
upon  which  there  has  been  a difference  of  opinion  among 
the  judges  arises  upon  the  award  itself,  whether  the 
umpire  had  any  power  to  give  compensation  for  the 
’ ’ ’’  e depreciation  or  jj 


damage  by  the  depreciation  of  the  mansion-house,  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  by  the  otherwise  inju- 


riously affecting  the  same  by  the  execution  by  the 
Board  ” ^ ^ 


will  lie,  and  that  if  the  nuisance  is  proved  the  plaintiff 
will  be  entitled  to  a verdict. 

Mr.  Hoggens,  architect,  called  by  Mr.  Towne,  stated 
that  since  he  had  been  subpoenaed  on  this  case  he  had 
taken  a run  through  the  town  and  had  found  out  three 
eases  where  the  owners  of  new  or  raised  buildings  had 
paid  for  the  raising  of  adjoining  chimneys. 

Mr.  Edwards  : I do  not  think  there  is  an  instance  in 
the  town  where  it  has  been  compulsory  to  raise  adjoining 


Honour  : I must  find  for  the  plaintiff  i 
and  the  only  question  now  is  Mr.  Gibson 


this  case ; 
objection, 
deprivation  of 


l injunction  as 


whether  the  action  will  lie,  if  it 
easement.  I think  it  will. 

Mr.  Towne:  Mr.  Gibson  talks  about 
our  only  remedy,  but  that  is  absurd.  . . 

His  Honour:’ I do  not  generally  give  an  opinion  if  I 
reserve  judgment,  but  in  this  ease  my  opinion  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Gibson  pointed  out  to  his  Honour  that  Mr. 
Hoggens  had  not  stated  it  was  compulsory  in  those  cases 
he  had  mentioned.  The  case  then  terminated. 


of  the  said  works,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  Act.  Now,  he  was  authorised  both  by  the 
special  Act  and  by  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  to  give  com- 
pensation if  the  premises  were  injuriously  affected,  a fact 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  umpire  to  ascertain  and 
determine.  He  has  determined  it,  and  awarded  compen- 
sation in  respect  of  the  damage  thereby  sustained  by  tho 
plaintiff,  and  I see  nothing  in  the  case  to  impeach  the 
correctness  of  this  award.  I think,  therefore,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  must  be 
reversed. 

Lord  Westbury  entirely  concurred  with  the  view  taken 
by  the  majority  of  the  learned  judges  ns  to  tho  admissi- 
bility of  the  evidence  of  the  umpire,  and  as  to  the  limits 
beyond  which  the  right  of  the  examining  the  umpire  ought 
not  to  be  carried;  but  upon  the  other  point,  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  umpire  was  to  assess  the  amount  of 
compensation,  he  must  confess,  on  this,  as  on  several 
other  occasions,  he  took  a different  view  from  that  which 
was  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  learned  judges  and 
by  his  noble  and  learned  friends.  It  would,  however,  be 
useless  to  discuss  the  question  further,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  concur  in  the  judgment  about  to  be  pro- 
nounced. . 

Lord  Colonsay  agreed  in  tho  view  taken  by  Lord 
Chelmsford. 

Lord  Cairns,  in  giving  his  reasons  for  concurring  in  the 
judgment  of  the  House,  expressed  the  obligations  their 
lordships  were  under  to  the  learned  judges  who  had  been 
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Mu.  T.  Oliver,  who,  in  our  report  of  this  trial,  was 
described  as  of  Sunderland,  instead  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  thinks  our  report  makes  it  nppear  that  he  volun- 
tarily stated  that  probably  Mr.  Street  would  have  charged 
200  guineas  for  such  a report  as  the  one  in  question- 
whereas,  he  continues,  “ I was  asked  the  question  in  thii 
form,—1  Probably,  if  Mr.  Street  hnd  prepared  a similar 
report,  ho  would  have  charged  200  guineas  ? ’ My  reply 
was.  * I do  not  know.'  ” 


l to  assist  them  in  determining  this  difficult  and 


judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  was 
reversed,  and  that  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  upholding 
the  award,  was  confirmed. 


A SUGGESTION. 


STONE  MERCHANTS  AND  MASONS. 


-I  beg  the  favour  of  your  inserting  the  following. 
I want  some  one  interested  as  much  as  myself  in  tho 
matter  to  explain  why  the  stone-merchants  of  London 
should  supply  stone,  ready  worked  for  fixing,  to  builders, 
at  a price  that  masons  cannot  compete  with.  The 
same  merchants  who  thus  treat  the  masons  solicit  and 
obtain  their  custom,  and  yet  express  surprise,  after  taking 
from  them  their  only-  chance,  at  their  inability  to  pay 
their  accounts  for  stone.  To  obvinte  this,  and  show  that 
such  merchants  can  be  done  without,  I would  suggest  that 
the  mason  should  get  his  stone  direct  from  the  quarry, 
when  possible,  and  thus  save  the  profit  he  has  now  to  pay 

’ * rm  :-  1J  — ble  him  to  hold  his  own 

is  not  to  be  done  without 
A Lover  of  Justice. 


houses  can  bo  adapted  for  school  purposes 
immediately,  to  accommodate  900  children.  The 
purchase  money  is  3,500 J. 

The  Board  have  also  agreed  to  purchase 
between  S,000  ft.  and  9,000  ft.  of  freehold  land 
in  Hammond. Bquare,  Hoxton,  subject  to  the 
assignment  to  tho  Board  of  the  Hoxton  Ragged 
School  House.  On  this  site  they  proposo  to  erect 
a new  school  in  addition  to  tho  present  Ragged 
School. 


the  merchant.’  This  would  enable 
ground,  and  prove  that  a mason  is 
just  yet. 


COMPULSORY  TAKING  OF  LANDS. 


Ax  arbitration  case,  connected  with  tho  Leeds  Water- 
works (Gill  and  tho  Corporation  of  Leeds),  is  one  of  a 
series  of  arbitrations  rendered  necessary  by  the  com- 
mlsory  taking  of  lands  by  the  Corporation  of  Leeds 


ASSESSING  TELEGRAPH  WIRES. 

PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

The  Marylebone  Vestry  have  resolved  to  take 
proceedings  against  the  Postmaster- General  for 
tho  recovery  of  the  rate  assessed  on  the  telegraph 
wires  in  thoir  parish,  which  amounts  to  500 1. 
The  Government  have  offered  to  pay  20t.,  which 
was  the  amount  at  which  the  wires  were  assessed 
when  the  purchase  from  the  companies  took 
place,  although  they  altogether  deny  their  liability 
on  the  ground  that  the  telegraphs  belong  to  the 
Crown,  and  that  the  Crown  is  not  liable  for  rates. 
The  position  of  tho  Vestry,  on  tho  other  hand,  is 
that  the  Crown  is  liable,  the  section  of  the  tele- 
graphs Act  stating  that  the  Government  shall  bo 
liable  to  pay  local  and  municipal  rates  on  all 
property  to  bo  purchased  by  them  after  the 
passing  of  tho  Act,  provided  such  rates  shall  not 
bo  in  oxoess  of  those  for  which  the  property  was 
properly  assessible  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 
The  Vestry  contend  that  the  wires  were  not 
“ properly”  assessed  at  the  time  they  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Government,  and  counsel  has  ad- 
vised proceedings,  which  will  no  doubt  ultimately 
go  to  the  Queen’s  Bench  after  being  before  the 
magistrates.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Vestry  last 
week,  when  the  proceedings  were  resolved  upon, 
Alderman  Sir  David  Salomons,  M.P.,  stated  that 
the  Government  repudiated  all  liability  to  pay 
rates  upon  property  purchased  by  them,  except 
such  as  the  property  was  liable  to  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase.  They  refused  to  pay  for  any  in- 
creased value,  and  this  rate  they  had  carried  out 
with  respect  to  the  property  they  had  purchased 
at  Westminster  and  elsewhere. 


Sir, — If  the  employers  would  consent  to  an  advance  of 
-wages  from  a fixed  date  not  far  distant,  and  ten  hours’ 
time,  as  at  present,  for  those  who  like  to  work,  and  nine 
hours  for  the  objectors,  guaranteeing  at  tho  same  time  that 
no  “sacking”  will  take  place  in  consequence,  and  place 
notices  on  their  works  to  this  effect,  I believe  they  would 
thoroughly  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  promoters 
of  the  nine-hours  movement,  thereby  in  the  end  saving 
themselves  a great  loss,  and  the  men  a deal  of  misery  ; for 
few  are  sanguine  euough  to  think  that  present  arrange- 
ments will  be  of  long  duration.  A.  B. 


INTERFERING  WITH  CHIMNEY 
DRAUGHTS. 


In  the  Margate  County  Court  a ease  ('Williamson  v. 
Edwards)  important  to  builders  has  been  tried.  Mr.  Towne 
for  plaintiff;  Mr.  Gibson  for  defendant. 

In  his  opening  statement,  Mr.  Towne  said  this  was  an 
action  to  recover  71.  by  his  client,  a widow,  residing  in 
Addington-strcet,  from  the  defendant,  Mr.  Edwards,  a 
builder,  carrying  on  an  extensive  business  in  Margate,  lor 
damage  done  to  plaintiff’s  property.  Mrs.  Williamson  is 
the  owner  of  two  houses  in  Addington-street,  in  one  of 
which  she  resided  herself,  and  which  had  existed  there 
fifty  years.  Adjoining  this  property  was  a small  house, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  this  house  had  now  been 
elevated  to  a story  above  Mrs.  Williamson's  houses,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  the  smoke  from  these  two 
houses  refused  to  go  up,  and,  in  fact,  the  houses  were 
rendered  uninhabitable.  When  applied  to  in  the  matter, 
Mr.  Edwards,  through  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Gibson,  replied 
that  he  could  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own  property,  which 
he  believed  was  to  be  the  defence  to  the  action.  Now, 
defendant  had  a right  to  carry  his  house  up,  but  be  had 
no  right  to  take  away  the  light  or  air  from  a neighbour’s 
house,  nor  to  drive  the  smoke  down  the  chimneys.  Mr. 
Edwards  hnd  been  called  upon  to  carry  plaintiffs  chim- 
neys up  higher  ; and  he  refused.  He  had  then  been  called 
upon  for  the  amount,  plaintiff  having  been  compelled  to 
do  it ; and  Mr.  Edwards  refused. 

nis  Honour  : It  is  a well-known  maxim  that  yon  may 
build  up  as  high  as  you  like,  but  you  must  do  it  in  such 
way  as  not  to  annoy  your  neighbour. 

Mr.  Gibson:  My  client,  Mr.  Edwards,  says  that  he 
knows  of  no  such  custom  here. 

His  Honour:  I do  not  say  the  custom  exists  here;  but 
it  is  in  consonance  with  the  usual  maxim ; a man  must  not 
do  anything  to  the  annoyance  of  his  neighbour. 

Mr.  Gibson : But  any  such  decision  would  be 
serious,  and  would  prevent  Mr.  Edwards  or  any  one  else 
from  bnilding.  My  objection  is  that  no  such  action  will 
lie.  And  another  objection  I shall  raise  is  that  the  plain- 
tiff ought  to  have  proceeded  by  injunction,  and  this  would 
have  been  her  remedy. 

His  Honour:  She’  might  hare  had  such  remedy,  but 
because  she  did  not  I do  not  know  that  that  deprives  her 
of  any  right  to  appeal  to  this  Court  afterwards.  I may 
say  at  once  that  I have  a strong  opinion  that  the  action 


pulsory  taking  oi  mnas  oy  tne  u-orporauon  or  neeas 
for  the  formation  of  their  several  reservoirs  in  tho  valley 
of  the  Washburn.  In  this  case  tlie’lands  taken  were  tho 
property  of  Mr.  Matthew  Gill,  of  Blubberhouscs,  and  are 
situated  in  the  township  of  Fewston,  where  the  upper 
reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water  to  tho  town  of  Leeds  is 
about  to  be  constructed.  The  two  lower  reservoirs,  now 
partly  made,  are  situated  at  Swinsty,  and  the  reference 
was  to  assess  the  amount  due  to  Mr.  Gill  for  9a.  lr.  12p., 
taken  from  him  under  the  powers  of  the  Act.  Mir.  Crowther, 
surveyor,  Huddersfield,  was  umpire,  and  Mr.  Newsam,  of 
the  firm  of  Newsam  & Sons,  surveyors,  Leeds,  and  Mr. 
J.  D.  Martin  (Martin  & Fenwick),  Leeds,  were  arbitrators 
respectively  for  the  claimant  and  the  corporation.  Mr. 
James  Powell,  land  agent  and  surveyor,  Harrogate, 
valued  the  compensation  due  to  Mr.  Gill  for  the  lands 
taken  and  compulsory  purchase  at  1,381/.  Is.  ; and 
Mr  John  Hannam,  surveyor  and  farm  engineer,  York, 
estimated  the  amount  due,  for  land  at  the  same  sum,  but 
(including  a mill-site  and  water-power,  which  he  declared 
was  available)  the  amount  of  compensation  he  fixed  at 
1,581/.  Is.  Mr.  Scott,  laud  agent,  Grantley,  Ripon,  valued 
the  tenants’  claims  for  land  taken  at  00/.  13s.  6d.  Mr. 
Fenwick,  surveyor  and  engineer,  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Horsfall, 
surveyor,  Halifax,  estimated  the  compensation  due  to  the 
claimant  at  675/.  17s.  4d.,  including  the  tenants’  claims, 
as  estimated  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  valuer.  Black  Gates, 
Leeds.  The  umpire  reserved  his  award. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Stk, — I shall  be  obliged  by  your  allowing  me 
to  state  in  your  columns  that  the  discussion  on 
Captain  Seddon’s  paper  “ On  the  Strength  of 
Building  Materials,”  read  at  this  Institute  on  the 
22nd  ult.,#  has  been  adjourned  until  Monday 
evening,  the  27th  inst.,at  eight  o’clock. 

In  connexion  with  the  Bubjecb  of  that  paper, 
Mr.  David  Kirkaldy  has  kindly  promised  to  throw 
open  his  “ Testing  and  Experimenting  Works,” 
at  the  Grove,  Southwark-street,  S.E.,  for  the 
inspection  of  members  of  the  Institute,  who  will 
be  admitted  on  presenting  their  cards  between 
twelve  and  four  p.m.  on  Saturday,  the  25th  mat. 

Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Sec.  i 


PURCHASE  OF  MORE  SITES  FOR  NEW 
SCHOOLS  BY  THE  SCHOOL-BOARD. 

The  London  School-Board,  in  [addition  to  the 
several  new  schools  which  they  have  recently 
agreed  to  bnild,  last  week  resolved  to  purchase, 
from  the  trustees,  Ebenezer  Chapel,  in  Shad- 
well,  which  covers  an  area  of  9,660  square 
feet,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a new  school 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  division,  to  accommodate 
1,000  children.  The  premises  consist  of  a chapel, 
school-room,  and  two  vestries,  and  the  purchase 
money  is  5,000/. 

In  the  Greenwich  division  they  have  also 
agreed  to  provide  further  school  accommodation, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  have  entered  into 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  a quarter  of 
an  acre  of  land  situated  in  Brockley-road,  Lower 
Sydenham,  from  Mr.  Edward  Saxton,  of  Cheap- 
side,  for  300Z. 

In  the  sub-division  of  Hackney  the  Board 
have  decided  to  provide  school  accommodation 
for  2,000  children,  and  have  agreed  upon  the 
purchase,  from  Mr.  Charles  Southby  Shaw,  of 
Hackney,  of  6,500  square  feet  of  land  in  Clare- 
mont-street,  Bethnal-green,  with  four  dwelling 
houses  and  a large  three-storied  warehouse.  The 
lease  has  seven ty-three  years  to  run,  with  ground- 
rents  amounting  to  17 l.  per  annum,  and  the  ware- 


REFORM  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD 
OF  WORKS. 

An  influential  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, ratepayers  of  the  metropolis,  has  been 
held  at  No.  1,  Carleton-house-terrace,  to  consider 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Col.  Tomline,  M.P./  who  was 
called  to  the  chair,  urged  the  desirability  of 
sending  a deputation  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  impress  j 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  for  an  im- 
proved audit  of  the  accounts  and  a reconstitution! 
of  the  Board,  so  as  to  make  it  a direct  represen- 1 
tation  of  the  ratepayers.  Mr.  Shaeu  suggested! 
the  expediency  of  treating  the  two  questional 
separately. 

Major  Lyon  moved  that  a deputation  should 
wait  on  the  Home  Secretary,  to  ask  him  to  bring 
in  a Bill  to  give  an  appeal  from  the  auditor’s 
decisions.  • 

Tho  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Lord 
Fitzroy,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  warned  tho 
meeting  not  to  expect  an  early  reform  in  the 
local  government  of  the  metropolis;  it  could 
only  bo  effected  by  putting  a pressure  upon  the 
Minister,  and  until  that  was  done  the  question 
would  remain  shelved.  Any  proposal  to  give 
direct  representation,  which  he  should  bo  glad 


„ lvr„  „„  Professional  Charges  was 
be  submitted  for  discussion  and  ap- 
proval at  the  approaching  Conference. — Ed. 


* At  this  meeting  a report 
accepted,  and  will  ' 
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to  see,  -would  always  be  met  with  the  excuse  that 
the  Home  Office  had  in  preparation  a general 
measure  of  municipal  reform  for  the  whole 
metropolis. 

Mr.  Julian  Goldsmid,  M.P.,  said  nevertheless, 
if  the  Government  made  no  sign,  he  should  next 
session  endeavour  to  get  a Bill  passed  to  transfer 
the  election  from  the  vestries  to  the  ratepayers. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  but  the 
meeting  negatived  a second  proposal  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  should  have  his  attention 
called  to  direct  representation,  and  be  invited  to 
take  up  that  part  of  the  question  also. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Stallard,  it  was  agreed 
to  solicit  the  vestries  to  join  in  the  deputation. 


CONFERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

A committee  to  arrange  the  proceedings  at 
tbe  approaching  conference  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Institute,  and  at  its  first  meeting,  held 
on  Tuesday  last,  did  good  work.  As  we  do  not 
yet  know  whether  secresy  or  publicity  is  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  we  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  the  first  meeting  will  probably  be 
held  on  tho  evening  of  Monday,  the  10th  of 
June;  other  meetings  on  the  11th,  12th,  and 
13th ; and  that  a dinner  on  Friday,  the  14th, 
will  close  the  proceedings,  as  on  the  last 
occasion. 


GLAZED  SURFACE. 

Sir, — I want  to  know  a substitute  for  glazed 
bricks  for  lining  walls,  that  can  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  glazed  bricks  being  now  very 
high  in  price,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure 
for  immediate  delivery. 

Wall  tiles  are  rarely  true,  and  generally  dear. 
Most  of  the  cements  for  plastering  seem  too 
liable  to  chip  under  hard  usage.  What  I want 
is  a hard  glazed  surface,  at  a small  cost. 

An  Architect. 


' CHURCHES  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS 
STRUCK  BY  LIGHTNING. 

Last  year  we  pointed  attention  to  the  fact 
I that  lightning  was  then  more  destructive  than 
I it  had  been  since  the  year  before  the  great 
I earthquake.  Various  physical  commotions  of 
I serious  import  have  occurred  since  that, — such 
i as  tho  earthquakes  in  California  and  at  Antioch, 
i as  well  as  in  Upper  Asia,  in  Australia,  and  in 
I Iceland.  The  commotion  of  Vesuvius,  too,  has 
I been  notable ; and  still  we  find  hurricanes,  as  at 
I Zanzibar  and  Madras,  and  the  lightning  in 
I this  country,  more  destructive  than  usual.  The 
j parish  church  of  Rainham,  East  Kent,  has  been 
I struck,  as  also  the  parish  church  of  Mashbury, 
A Essex,  which  has  been  set  on  fire.  The  spire 
I and  belfry,  which  were  of  wood,  soon  succumbed 

I to  the  flames,  which,  fanned  by  a strong  wind, 
travelled  eastward  along  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
■ feeding  on  the  timbers  between  the  plastering 
B and  the  tiles.  The  fire  was  beaten  back,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  church.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is 
I destroyed,  and  some  of  the  fittings  damaged  by 
L falling  debris,  the  damage  being  estimated  at 
I about  200Z.  At  Bampton  tho  lightning  has 
I struck  the  spire  of  the  parish  church,  where  five 
I iron  clamps  are  fixed.  The  spire  is  about 
W 180  ft.  high.  The  force  displaced  ten  courses  of 
I stonework  on  the  northern  side,  or  about  15  ft. 
J It  also  split  the  spire  on  the  south  Bide.  It 
d apparently  passed  over  the  bells,  destroying  the 
I wires  connecting  the  chimes  with  the  clock.  It 
tj  is  supposed  about  40  ft.  will  have  to  be  rebuilt. 
I Several  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  were  also 
H struck.  Houses  at  various  places,  as  at  Tam- 
B worth  and  at  Deptford,  have  also  been  struck  by 
[§  lightning. 


UTILISATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — I presume  that  the  authorities  of  St. 
ill  Paul’s  have  now  discovered  that  it  is  impossible 
< to  utilise  the  whole  of  the  church  at  one  service. 

Two  Sundays  ago  we  had  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
)i  the  Judges  present.  The  sermon  was  preached 
a from  the  pulpit  under  the  dome,  where  the  crowd 
1 of  worshippers  were.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
» Judges  occupied  their  usual  seats  in  the  choir, 
'il  Tho  seats  beyond  that  occupied  by  the  Lord 
i.‘  Mayor  were  vacant.  Whether  he  or  the  Judges 
u<  could  hear  the  sermon,  separated  as  they  were 
io  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  I very  much 
ii ; doubt.  It  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  asked 
t : the  question.  I sat  midway  between  them  and 


the  preacher,  and  distinct  as  Canon  Liddon  is  in 
his  utterance,  and  clear  and  audible  as  is  his 
voice,  I with  difficulty  could  follow  him,  and  fre- 
quently lost  what  he  said.  But  it  was  painful  to 
see  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  other  authorities  of 
the  City,  with  her  Majesty’s  Judges,  put  out,  as 
it  were,  in  the  cold, — thrust  away  into  the  choir, 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  day  is  “ monster  ” 
everything.  Man  is  but  a pigmy  being.  His 
powers  of  speaking  and  of  listening  are  limited.  If 
there  is  no  limit  to  man’s  power  of  speaking  and 
listening,  let  one  monster  cathedral  be  built  for 
the  whole  metropolis,  and  do  away  with  all  the 
churches.  Some  of  the  churches  built  not  long  ago 
prove  the  folly  of  such  a vain  attempt.  Very  large 
churches  no  ordinary  voice  can  fill.  Take,  for 
instance,  St.  John’s,  Watorloo-road.  The  object 
of  the  architect  lately  called  in  there  has  been  to 
curtail  its  dimensions,  and  bring  all  within  the 
hearing  of  the  preacher. 

Mr.  Street  has  advocated,  and,  I think,  rightly, 
that  the  choir  at  St.  Paul’s  ought  to  be  separated 
from  the  nave;  in  other  words,  that  there 
should  be  two  places  of  worship,  one  for  the 
ordinary  and  another  for  the  larger  congrega- 
tions. This  cannot  be  done  till  tho  organ  is 
brought  back  to  its  old  place,  or  nearly  so,  and 
the  choir  screened  off  from  the  nave. 

The  distance  of  the  altar- table  from  the  con- 
gregation assembled  under  the  dome,  and  the 
long  avenue  of  nakedness  between  tho  one  and 
the  other,  has  a chilling  and  deterring  effect. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  the  communicants.  I assisted  two 
or  three  Sundays  ago,  when  we  had  only  seven : 
last  Sunday,  I am  told,  there  were  only  three. 
Nothing  more  need  be  said,  to  Bhow  that  the 
, attempt  to  utilise  the  whole  of  the  church  at  one 
service  is  a mistake. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  ask,  for  what  purpose 
the  several  handsome  presents  of  communion- 
plate  have  been  made,  if  they  are  not  to  be 
placed  on  the  altar  ? 

James  Lupton,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 


THE  LITERARY  FUND  DINNER. 

At  the  recent  dinner,  so  admirably  presided 
over  by  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the 
numbers  present  were  433  gentlemen,  and  340 
ladies  in  the  galleries ; and  the  amount  actually 
subscribed,  including  H.M.  the  Queen’s  annual 
donation,  was  over  3,1001.,  an  amount,  we  believe, 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  Society.  The 
King’s  speeches  [were  excellent ; Mr.  Disraeli’s 
perfect  in  its  way;  Lord  Stanhope  and  Lord 
Houghton  particularly  happy  ; tho  music  singu- 
larly good ; infant,  every  one  concerned  deserves 
praise  except  the  proprietor  of  St.  James’s  Hall, 
who  gave  a very  unsatisfactory  dinner,  shame- 
fully ill-served.  Wo  propose  to  speak  seriously 
before  long  as  to  the  present  condition  of  London 
in  respect  of  public  dinners,  and  try  if  anything 
can  be  done  to  improve  it. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Leicester. — St.  Mark’s  Church  has  been  conse- 
crated. The  building  of  a church  in  the  district 
at  the  lower  end  of  Belgrave-gate  formed  part 
of  the  plan  of  tho  Church  Extension  Society; 
but  Mr.  and  Miss  Herrick  took  the  whole  respon- 
sibility upon  themselves,  and  the  church  now 
erected  on  the  north  of  Foundry-square  is  more 
extensive  in  plan,  and  ornate  and  elaborate  in  its 
details,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The 
site  is  of  irregular  form,  and  the  building  and  its 
adjuncts  have  been  so  designed  as  to  take 
advantage  of  its  peculiarities  -with  the  least 
possible  sacrifice  of  space.  The  church  consists 
of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  organ- 
chamber,  and  tower  at  the  south-east  corner. 
The  nave  is  31  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  62  ft.  long,  and 
53  ft.  high  to  the  ceiling ; the  chancel  is  of  the 
same  width  and  height,  and  37  ft.  6 in.  long, 
terminating  in  a semicircular  apse.  The  north 
aisle  is  14  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and,  continuing  past  the 
north  arch  of  the  chancel,  terminates  also  in  an 
apse,  the  eastern  portion  being  screened  off  for  a 
vestry.  The  south  aisle  is  in  three  compartments, 
with  gabled  roofs,  each  extending  beyond  the 
other  to  meet  the  sloping  line  of  the  boundary- 
line of  the  site ; the  western  bay  being  12  ft.  6 in. 
deep,  and  the  eastern  one  25  ft.  deep.  The 
tower,  which  is  25  ft.  square,  projects  still 
further  south,  giving  thereby,  between  it  and  the 
chancel,  an  organ-chamber,  of  ample  dimensions, 
clear  both  of  chancel  and  aisle,  but  open  by 
arches  to  both.  At  the  western  end  of  the 


church  is  a vestibule,  fitting  up  to  the  boundary 
on  that  side,  having  a width  of  14  ft.  at  the 
southern  end,  and  diminishing  to  the  width  of 
the  doorway  at  the  northern  termination.  Tho 
vestibule,  which  is  external  to  the  main  building, 
affords  a screen  to  the  three  western  doors,  two 
of  which  are  hung  to  open  outwards,  and  is 
entered  from  a porch,  with  double  external  arch- 
way, and  double  doors  next  the  vestibule,  also 
opening  outwards.  This  provision  is  made  for 
escape,  in  case  of  any  sudden  alarm.  The  tower 
has  both  internal  and  external  double  doors, 
giving  access  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  nave  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments by  three  stone  arches  on  each  side,  sup- 
ported on  pillars  having  shafts  of  granite  from 
the  Shap  Quarries,  and  foliated  capitals  and 
moulded  bases  of  Ketton  stone.  It  is  lighted  at 
the  western  end  by  a large  window  of  five  plain 
arched  lights,  the  central  one  rising  higher  than 
those  at  the  side.  The  north  aisle  is  lighted, 
next  the  nave,  by  two  windows,  each  of  coupled 
plain  lights,  and  one  of  three  lights  ; and  next  the 
chancel  by  a lofty  window  of  three  lights.  Each 
compartment  of  the  south  aisle  has  a large  three- 
light  window.  The  chancel  has,  on  the  north 
side,  within  a larger  arch,  a double  arch,  sup- 
ported in  the  middle  by  coupled  pillars  of  Shap 
granite.  Through  this  arch  light  is  admitted  to 
the  chancel  from  a large  north  window.  Oppo- 
site to  it  is  the  organ-ebamber,  which  is  vaulted 
with  brick,  the  arch  next  the  chancel  being,  in 
the  centre  35  ft.  high.  The  apse  is  divided  into 
seven  compartments,  by  corbel  shafts  of  marble, 
starting  from  the  base  of  the  lower  arcade,  and 
supporting  the  main  ribs  of  the  roof  on  carved 
capitals  of  stone.  Between  these,  in  the  upper- 
most stage,  is  a range  of  windows,  each  of  a 
single  traceried  light,  enriched  by  shafted  angles 
as  in  the  clearstory  of  the  nave.  These  win. 
dows,  which  range  with  those  of  the  nave  clear, 
story,  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  Below  the 
windows,  the  sills  of  which  are  26  ft.  above  the 
floor  of  the  nave,  there  is  a series  of  seven  large 
cusped  arches,  each  10  ft.  high,  designed  for 
decorative  encrichment.  All  the  seats,  both  in 
nave  and  chancel,  are  of  oak,  and  the  prayer, 
desk  and  lectern  are  of  the  same  material.  In 
the  chancel  fittings  somo  carving  is  introduced. 
The  walls  are  built  of  slate-stone,  of  fine  colour, 
obtained  from  Mr.  Herrick’s  quarries,  near 
Woodhouse,  with  quoins  of  the  same  material ; 
but  all  dressings,  windows,  doorways,  &c.,  are  of 
Doulting  stone.  They  are  fined  internally  with 
red  brick,  intermixed  with  Doulting  and  Derby- 
shire stone.  The  roof  is  framed  of  fir,  covered 
with  Swithland  slate.  All  the  eaves,  gutters, 
and  upper  pipes  are  of  lead.  The  exterior  of 
the  church,  excepting  the  apse  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tower,  is  of  simple  character 
throughout.  The  spire  is  wholly  of  Doulting 
stone,  except  tracery-bands  of  Derbyshire  red 
stone.  The  bell-chamber  windows  are  all  open, 
the  bells  resting  on  a floor  covered  with  lead 
within  the  tower.  The  height  of  the  tower  to 
tho  parapet  is  about  80  ft. ; of  the  spire  to  the 
top  of  the  finial,  168  ft.  The  tower  contains  a 
peal  of  eight  bells.  The  seven  windows  of  the 
apse  have  been  filled  with  tho  following  subj  ects, 
executed  in  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes,  of  London : — The  Angel  announcing  the 
Nativity  to  the  Shepherds ; the  Adoration  by  the 
Wise  Men  ; the  Baptism ; the  Crucifixion ; the 
Angel  at  the  Tomb ; the  Sea  of  Tiberias ; and 
the  Ascension.  Beneath,  in  the  three  centre 
compartments,  is  a fresco  of  the  Last  Supper, 
executed  by  Mr.  Allen.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  is  the  organ-chamber,  in  which  is 
placed  an  organ,  by  Messrs.  Hill  & Son,  of 
London.  The  roof  and  other  parts  of  the  church 
have  been  decorated  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
& Payne,  of  Covent  Garden.  Those  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  apse  are  subjects  representing  the 
canticle,  “Benedicite  omnia  opera.”  The  seats 
are  of  oak,  and  are  calculated  to  accommodate 
nearly  700  persons.  The  lighting  is  effected  by 
a line  of  gas-jets  under  the  clearstory  windows, 
similar  to  that  in  St.  Paul’s,  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Coleman,  Cheapside.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian,  of  London ; and  the  whole  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  builders,  Messrs. 
Osborne,  Brothers,  under  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
Mr.  James  Nichols,  of  London.  The  heating 
apparatus  was  got  from  Haden  & Son,  Trow- 
bridge. The  plumbing  and  glazing  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Widdowson  ; the  altar-railing 
and  ornamental  gaswork  has  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Meriden ; and  the  musical  peal 
of  eight  bells,  byMessrs.Taylor,  of  Loughborough. 
The  diameter  across  the  mouth  of  tho  largest 
bell  i:?15£  in, 
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SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Earesfield. — The  new  national  school  has  been 
opened.  The  building  has  been  erected  from 
designs  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  D.  T.  Niblett,  who 
is  the  donor,  with  the  exception  of  40i.  granted 
by  the  Diocesan  Association.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  Gothic.  The  Bchool-room  is  42  ft. 
long  by  16  ft.  broad,  part  of  the  space  being 
taken  up  by  the  class-room,  which  is  16  ft.  in 
length.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  and  com- 
posed of  pitch  pine.  The  exterior  materials  con- 
sist of  red,  white,  and  blue  bricks,  with  stone 
dressings.  The  roof  is  slated  with  red  and  blue 
Broseley  tiles.  Beneath  the  bell-turret  are  the 
words,  “ Non  semper  alteri,”  with  the  figure  of  a 
hare,  and  the  word  “ field  ” written  above  it.  On 
the  capstone  of  the  porch  the  emblems  of  the 
three  Christian  graces  (Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity) 
are  inscribed.  Over  the  door  inside  the  porch  is 
a figure  of  a tortoise  cut  in  stone,  with  the  Latin 
inscription  on  either  side  and  above  Per  se  vera, 
Persevera,  Per  severa,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
porch  are  passages  from  Holy  Writ.  The  build- 
ings, outbuildings,  and  playground  occupy  over 
half  an  acre.  The  builder  is  Mr.  A.  Bridgman, 
of  Painswick,  who  has  lately  completed  several 
extensive  buildings  on  the  squire’s  estate. 

Long  Sutton. — A new  school  is  being  built  at 
Long  Sutton,  near  Langport,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act,  without 
electing  a School  Board.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire gives  the  land,  and  is  a liberal  subscriber 
to  the  funds.  The  farmers  do  the  hauling  free. 

Siddall. — A new  school  is  about  to  be  built, 
by  Messrs.  John  Holdsworth  & Co.,  on  a site 
a little  to  the  southward  of  the  temporary 
iron  church,  at  Siddall.  The  working  drawings 
are  being  prepared.  The  schools  will  accom- 
modate some  320  children,  and  are  arranged  to 
form  three  sides  of  a quadrangle.  The  centre 
portion  is  allotted  to  the  girls,  and  the  wings  to 
the  boys  and  infants,  with  distinct  entrances, 
lobbies,  lavatories,  and  class-rooms.  Open  fire- 
places are  put  in  each  room,  and  in  addition  to 
these  a heating  apparatus  is  intended  to  be  put 
up.  Ventilation  has  been  attended  to.  Owingto 
the  steep  gradient  of  the  site,  that  portion  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  useless  ground  is 
converted  into  covered  play-rooms.  This  has 
apparently  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Mr. 
Swindon  Barber,  the  architect,  for  making  the 
elevation,  which  commands  the  valley,  of  the  most 
importance.  The  arcade  under  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools,  with  intervening  buttresses,  combined 
with  the  grouping  of  the  circular  turreted  stair- 
case in  one  corner  of  the  quadrangle,  are  features 
which  are  said  to  suit  the  situation  chosen  for  the 
building.  Messrs.  Holdsworth  intend  to  build 
another  and  smaller  school  at  Salterhebble,  a site 
for  which  has  already  been  purchased.  Consider- 
able outlay  will  be  required  also  in  this  instance, 
in  building  a retaining-wall  and  levelling  up  the 
ground  for  building  purposes. 

Rovoledge  (Surrey). — The  school  just  erected 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  newly-constituted 
and  improving  district  of  St.  James’s,  Rowledge, 
has  been  opened.  The  building  will  accommodate 
126  children,  providing  for  a population  of  250 
persons  within  the  civil  parish  of  Faraham,  as  well 
as  for  sections  of  the  old  parishes  of  Binsted  and 
Frensham.  It  is  built  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Wonnacott,  by  Mr.  A.  Shrubb,  builder,  Rowledge. 

Sherborne. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new 
Sunday  School,  in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  in  this  town,  has  been  laid  with  consider- 
able ceremony.  The  plans  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  Lauder,  architect,  Barnstaple.  The  contract 
for  the  building  was  taken  at  1,4191.  The  site 
of  the  new  school,  &c.,  joins  the  chapel  premises 
in  a transeptal  form,  to  a depth  of  64  ft.,  and 
has  a frontage  of  90  ft.  in  the  Abbey -road.  The 
buildings  are  to  comprise  a school-room,  58  ft. 
long  by  41  ft.  wide  ; a board-room  (for  district 
and  other  meetings),  27  ft.  by  20  ft. ; two  class- 
rooms, 18  ft.  by  15  ft. ; a library-recess,  14  ft. 
by  7 ft. ; and  separate  yards  and  offices  for  boys 
and  girls.  Arcaded  porches  on  each  side  are  to 
form  entrances  to  the  large  room  from  the 
Abbey-road,  and  porches  will  also  be  provided 
from  the  chapel  premises,  to  give  convenient 
access  from  the  series  of  class-rooms  into  which 
the  present  school-room  beneath  the  chapel  is  to 
be  altered.  The  school-room  is  to  be  32  ft.  high 
to  the  ceiling,  and  will  be  lighted  by  four- 
light  lancet  windows  in  each  gable,  and  six 
twin  lancet  lights  on  both  sides,  springing 
from  double  - moulded  strings  running  round 
the  room,  with  encaustic  tile  bands  8 ft. 
from  the  floor.  The  ceiling  is  to  be  boarded 
and  fitted  (octagonal  sided),  divided  into 


panels  by  the  top  chamfered  roof  timbers  ; and 
a pierced  cornice  will  run  round  the  room  at  the 
springing  of  the  ceiling.  Ventilation  is  to  be 
secured  by  section-troughs  and  flues  above  the 
ceiling,  and  fresh-air  inlets  in  the  ground-floor. 
The  latter  will  also  be  connected  with  the  ap- 
paratus in  the  basement  for  warming  the  build- 
ings. All  the  walls  are  to  be  lined  with  dado, 
3 ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor.  The  board-room  is 
also  to  be  lofty,  and  will  be  entered  from  the 
chapel  side,  while  the  entrance  to  the  class-rooms 
will  be  from  the  school.  The  elevations  are  to 
bo  in  local  stone  masonry,  with  Ham-hill  dress- 
ings. The  main  features  of  the  frontage  will  be 
the  large  four-light  window,  with  blind  arcading 
underneath,  and  the  arcaded  entrances  on  each 
side,  with  ornamental  iron  gates.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  to  be  Early  English  or  First- 
pointed  Gothic.  The  treatment  will  be  simple. 
The  work  is  to  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  Farrall, 
builder  and  surveyor,  Sherborne,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Alexander  Lauder,  architect, 
Barnstaple,  who  is  at  present  engaged  on  several 
metropolitan  buildings,  and  whoso  designs  have 
been  adopted  for  various  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, amongst  which  are  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  at  Yeovil  and  the  Chapel  and  Schools  at 
Mil  borne  Port. 

North  Shields. — The  new  schools  in  connexion 
with  Christ  Church,  North  Shields,  have  been 
formally  opened.  The  site  adjoins  the  parish 
church-yard  on  the  east,  and  was  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  comprises  an 
area  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The  north 
end  is  reserved  as  a Bite  for  a teachers’  house. 
The  buildings  are  arranged  so  as  to  face  on  to  a 
new  street  running  northwards  from  the  Tyne- 
mouth-road  (which  is  at  present  included  in  the 
playground  of  the  schools) . In  plan  the  group 
forms  a cross.  The  centre  limb  is  the  infant 
school,  and  measures  54  ft.  by  25  ft.  internally, 
and  19  ft.  high  to  the  ceiling.  On  each  side  of 
this  are  the  entrance  lobbies,  giving  access  on 
the  south  side  to  the  boys’  school,  and  on  the 
north,  to  the  girls’  and  infants’  schools.  The 
boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  52‘4  ft.  by  20  ft. 
internally,  and  18  ft.  high,  with  class-rooms, 
18  ft.  by  15  ft.  projecting  from  the  east  front. 
Accommodation  is  thus  provided  for  470  children. 
The  materials  employed  are  red  bricks,  and  for 
arches  bands  of  black  bricks,  with  stone  mullion 
and  other  dressings  to  the  windows,  &c.  The  walls 
are  built  hollow,  as  a security  against  damp. 
Internally  the  part  below  the  windows  is  faced 
with  glazed  fire-bricks,  the  remainder  being 
plastered.  The  woodwork  of  the  principals  of 
the  roofs  is  visible  internally.  The  windows  are 
glazed  with  Hartley’s  quarry  glass,  and  each  of 
the  side  windows  has  a metal  casement,  for  ven- 
tilation. All  the  woodwork  is  simply  varnished. 
In  the  infant  school  are  two  large  galleries.  The 
contract  for  the  entire  building  was  let  to  Mr. 
R.  Bolton  for  2,0651.  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell,  of 
North  Shields,  is  the  architect. 

Bristol. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Schools 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Simon,  Baptist  Mills,  has 
been  laid  by  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  (Mr.  W. 
Proctor  Baker).  The  building  is  situate  in  the 
rear  of  the  church.  It  will  comprise  a girls’ 
schoolroom,  60  ft.  by  21  ft. : a girls’  class-room, 
21  ft.  by  16  ft. ; an  infants’  schoolroom,  60  ft. 
by  27  ft. ; and  an  infants’  class-room,  22  ft.  by 
20  ft.  The  structure  is  to  be  of  brick,  with  free- 
stone dressings.  The  style  will  be  unpretending. 
The  roof  is  to  be  tiled,  and  the  rooms  will  be 
lighted  with  a number  of  circular-headed  double 
and  treble  windows.  The  main  entrance  will 
face  towards  Claremont-street  and  Pennywell- 
road.  A piece  of  ground  contiguous  to  that  upon 
which  the  school  is  being  built  has  been  secured 
for  a mistress’s  residence.  The  building  is  being 
erected  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Stephens,  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Medland  & Son,  architects,  Gloucester. 
It  is  intended  to  accommodate  250  infants,  and 
200  girls.  The  contract  price  is  1,2441.,  and  the 
site  has  cost  4601. 

Eoby  ( Leicestershire ) . — The  new  school  here  has 
been  opened,  and  is  now  in  daily  use.  The  building, 
which  is  Gothic  in  character,  is  of  red  brick  and 
white  stone  dressings,  and  comprises  two  rooms, 
which  are  capable  of  being  thrown  into  one,  and 
forming  a large  room  for  parish  meetings.  There 
are  ante-rooms,  with  lavatories  and  out-offices. 
Both  school-rooms  have  open-timbered  roofs,  and 
the  walls  inside  are  of  pressed  brick,  painted. 
The  schools  are  warmed  by  open  fire-places,  and 
are  well  ventilated.  The  work  has  been  well 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Whail,  builder,  of  Frisby, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  W.  John- 
son, architect,  of  Melton  Mowbray  and  Ketter- 
ing. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

The  Scott  Monument  at  Edinburgh. — The 
committee  of  subscribers  have  ordered  sixteen 
statues  for  the  niches  in  the  monument  from  the 
sculptors  formerly  selected,  who  have  agreed  to 
furnish  them,  executed  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
for  50 1.  each,  the  committee  furnishing  the  stone 
and  fixing  the  figures  in  their  places.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  arrangement : — The  statues  of  Jeanie 
Deans,  Laird  o’Dmubiedykes,  Amy  Robsart,  and 
Leicester,  by  William  Brodie,  R.S.A. ; Flora 
M’lvor,  Baron  Bradwardine,  Glee  Maiden,  and 
Hal-o’-the-Wynd,  by  John  Hutchison,  R.S.A. , 
Rebecca  and  Friar  Tuck,  by  Clark  Stanton 
A.R.S.A. ; Magnus  Troil  and  Minna,  or  Brenda, 
by  Airs.  D.  0.  Hill ; Queen  Mary  and  Halbert 
Glendinning,  by  D.  W.  Stevenson ; and  Diana 
Vernon  and  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  by  Mi-.  G.  A. 
Lawson.  Thirty  statues  are  required  to  com- 
plete the  monument,  which,  at  601.  each,  in- 
cluding stone  and  facing,  amounts  to  1,800Z. 

Renfrew. — The  new  municipal  buildings  of 
Renfrew  are  making  progress  in  their  construc- 
tion. The  style  of  architecture  is  a combination 
of  the  French  Gothic  with  the  old  Scotch 
Baronial.  In  addition  to  the  council  chambers, 
there  will  be  superintendent’s  and  witnesses’ 
rooms,  the  town-clerk’s  public  and  private  rooms, 
with  police-office,  cells,  and  a public  hall  capable 
of  accommodating  upwards  of  800  people, 
besides  ante-rooms  and  retiring-rooms  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  There  will  be  a town  clock 
with  four  dials,  each  7 ft.  in  diameter,  and  a 
balcony,  which  may  be  adapted  for  hustings. 
The  tower  in  connexion  with  the  buildings  will 
be  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  height. 

Elgin. — New  Roman  Catholic  Schools  here 
have  been  opened.  They  are  built  on  the  east 
side  of  the  chapel,  and  are  composed  of  two 
distinct  and  separate  apartments,  with  different 
entrances,  the  front  one  being  from  Institution- 
road,  and  the  back  one  from  Abbey-street.  The 
front  is  in  a line  with  the  gable  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  architecture  is  in  keeping  with  tliat  of 
the  church.  There  is  a large  room  in  front,  and 
another  stretching  backwards  for  nearly  40  ft., 
giving  ample  accommodation  to  upwards  of  150 
children.  The  whole  internal  arrangement  has 
been  carried  out  on  the  most  modem  and  ap- 
proved principles,  and  with  an  eye  to  economy, 
in  placing  and  fixing  the  desks  and  other  furni- 
ture. The  total  cost,  including  enclosing  walls, 
gates,  and  railings,  is  about  5001.  Mr.  Melvin, 
of  Elgin,  was  the  architect.  The  contractors 
were : — Messrs.  J.  Young,  mason  ; W.  Hay,  car- 
penter; Bain  & Morrison,  slaters;  D.  Simpson, 
plasterer;  J.  Gordon,  plumber;  and  J.  Kintrae, 
glazier ; and  for  railing  and  gates,  J.  Ramsay, 
Findhom. 

Glasgoiv. — A new  church  is  now  finished,  and 
was  lately  opened,  at  Whiteinch,  near  Glasgow, 
for  the  accommodation  of  families  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  that  rapidly- 
rising  locality.  The  building,  which  is  in  the 
Pointed  or  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  contains 
in  the  area  555  sittings ; and  when  the  galleries 
are  added  it  will  accommodate  800  seat- 
holders.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  stained  and 
varnished ; and  coloured  ornamentation  has  been 
sparingly  introduced.  Externally,  the  front  is 
of  an  ornamental  character,  the  Bide  walls  are 
divided  by  single-h’ght  windows  and  massive 
buttresses,  and  behind  there  is  a circular  win- 
dow ; the  keystones  of  all  the  windows  and  the 
main  doorway  are  carved  with  incised  work, 
which  is  to  be  filled  in  with  chocolate-coloured 
cement.  The  gable  is  surmounted  by  a bell- 
turret  and  spire,  terminating  with  a metal  cross. 
At  the  angles  are  square  pinnacled  buttresses, 
terminating  with  iron  finials.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  G.  W.  O’Donoghue,  of  Glasgow  and  London. 

Arbroath. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Vigean, 
near  Arbroath,  has  just  undergone  a process  of 
restoration,  and  been  re-opened  for  public  wor- 
ship. The  edifice  is  one  of  the  earliest  in 
Scotland  still  in  use  in  public  worship.  It  is 
known  among  antiquaries  by  its  sculptured 
stones,  supposed  to  be  of  a sepulchral  character, 
and  the  latest  date  assigned  to  which  is  the  end 
of  the  tenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  church  is  believed  to  have  existed 
long  anterior  to  that  date.  The  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  in  his  recently-published  work  on  the 
Scottish  saints,  has  identified  St.  Vigean  with 
St.  Fechin  of  Fohbar,  in  Ireland,  who  died 
A.D.  664.  The  sepulchral  monuments  belonging 
to  it  are  unusually  numerous,  and  prove  it  to 
have  been  a religious  site  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  district.  During  the  progress  of  the 
works  connected  with  the  recent  restoration, 
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stones  with  finely-executed  mouldings  of  the 
purest  Norman  were  recovered  from  a fifteenth- 
century  wall,  in  which  they  had  been  used  as 
rabble.  Numerous  ancient  crosses  and  other 
3tones  were  discovered. 


gaalis 

Atchley  Sf  Co.'s  Timber  Merchant' s Guide.  By 
W.  Richakdson,  Timber  Broker.  London  : 
Sprigg,  Atchley,  & Co.,  Great  Bussell -street. 
On  the  faith,  of  course,  that  its  numerous  tables 
ire  accurate,  this  is  a very  useful  volume  for 
building  contractors,  surveyors,  builders,  and  all 
ether  trades  connected  with  building.  It  con- 
;ains  valuable  tables  for  all  purposes  connected 
vith  the  trade ; marks  of  wood  ; essay  on  the 
Strength  of  timber  ; and  remarks  on  the  growth 
)f  timber. 


Utisallaiua;. 

The  Tinsbury  Prebend  Estate. — In  the 

douse  of  Commons  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Sir  T. 
inland  stood  up  to  defend  the  dealings  of  the 
Scclesiastical  Commissioners  with  the  Finsbury 
Prebend  Estate  ; or,  rather,  to  deny  emphatically 
he  truth  and  justice  of  the  allegations  which 
lad  been  made  concerning  them.  Under  these 
sircumstances,  says  the  Times,  we  thought  it 
lesirable  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  estate 
>y  actual  inspection,  and  the  result  has  been  to 
■onfirra  at  all  points  the  correctness  of  the 
dedical  Officer’s  report.  A few  filthy  and 
ilapidated  hovels,  although  now  closed  and 
ondemned,  are  still  standing  to  bear  silent  tes- 
imony  to  the  kind  of  habitations  which  the  Com- 
lissioners  have  allowed  to  exist  since  they  came 

ato  possession  more  than  four  year's  ago 

Vith  regard  to  new  buildings,  they  are  precisely 
uch  as  Dr.  Sutton  has  described.  Not  of  any 
xtraordinary  height,  they  are  placed  so  near 
ach  other  that  the  intervening  roadway  becomes 
mere  alley,  and  this  alley  is  often  serpentine 
r winding,  or  it  has  no  direct  outlet,  so  that  its 
ir  remains  unchanged.  The  buildings  them- 
jives  are  often  workshops.  They  are  built  back 
) back,  with  no  possibility  of  ventilation.  Many 
ich  buildings  are  completed  and  occupied : 
thers  are  in  course  of  construction.  In  many 
losets  were  so  placed  as  to  occasion  an  insuffer- 
ble  nuisance ; for  the  removal  of  which  the 
unitary  authorities  have  been  compelled  to  in- 
irvene.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  plain  that 
le  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner's  have  done 
othing  which  was  not  strictly  within  their 
ghts,  but  they  have  failed  to  show  either  the 
itelligence  or  the  public  spirit  which  might  be 
drly  expected  from  trustees  for  the  public. 
Tramway  Car  Windows. — In  the  Court  of 
ommon  Pleas,  Miss  Wesley,  sister  of  Dr. 
Lesley,  the  organist  at  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
rough  t an  action  against  the  North  London 
ramway  Company,  to  recover  compensation  for 
l injury  received  in  one  of  their  cars.  The 
aintiff  had  opened  up  a window,  and  had  placed 
3r  hand  upon  the  ledge,  when  the  window  fell, 
id  hurt  one  of  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand, 
lereby  seriously  interfering  with  her  profession 
i a teacher  of  music.  The  company  contended 
lat  the  accidentwas  attributable  to  the  plaintiff’s 
igligence,  but  the  jury  awarded  her  100Z. 
images.  The  windows  in  question,  the  writer 
this  happens  to  know,  are  dangerous  traps 
r fingers.  They  lift  up  instead  of  being  pushed 
iwn,  in  opening,  and  are  intended  to  be  caught 
r a spring,  but  are  often  so  stiff  that  they 
nnot  be  lifted  high  enough,  and  down  they 
|me  of  a sudden  upon  a too  convenient  ledge 
Ir  hands  or  fingers.  The  cars  have  plenty  of  venti- 
Hjtion  above  and  at  the  end  : why  not  fix  these 
■any  trap  windows  (twenty  in  every  car)  alto- 
Ither,  and  so  end  all  danger  and  all  squabbles 
li  to  them.  Selfish  persons,  for  their  own  exclu- 
de delectation,  open  them,  at  the  risk  of  rheu- 

Ritic  headaches  to  six  or  eight  other  persons, 
10  often  thus  get  colds  without  knowing  how, 

1 >m  the  continual  strong  draught  which  the 
advance  of  the  car  pours  upon  their  heads  and 
moulders,  through  these  open  windows. 

Works  in  the  International  Exhibition, 
life  sideboard  in  the  International  Exhibition 
Rationed  in  our  first  notice  (p.  339,  ante)  as 
1 ing  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Tarver,  was  manu- 
Rtured  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Morant,  Boyd, 
mi  Blanford,  of  New  Bond-street.  It  is  an 
JOJellent  piece  of  workmanship. 


Turning  on  the  Water  at  Kidderminster. 

The  memorial  stone  of  the  engine-house  of  the 
Kidderminster  waterworks  has  been  laid,  and 
the  water  temporarily  turned  on  to  test  the  works. 
The  whole  of  the  works  when  completed  will 
cost  the  ratepayers  something  short  of  1Z.  per 
head.  There  are  24,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  works  will  [not  amount  to  more 
than  20,000Z.  Mr.  Fairbank  is  the  engineer,  and 
Mr.  Hilton  the  contractor.  The  resei'voir  is 
200  ft.  square  by  12  ft.  deep,  and  is  estimated  to 
hold  3,000,000  gallons  of  water.  It  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Hilton,  under  the  personal  superintend- 
ence of  his  manager,  Mr.  Yale.  Since  then, 
Mr.  Vale  has  become  partner,  and  the  new  engine 
and  boiler-house  will  be  erected  by  the  new  firm. 
The  engine-house,  [when  erected,  will  be  90  ft. 
by  50  ft.,  and  will  be  of  the  best  red  brick,  with 
red  and  blue  dressings.  The  chimney  will  be  of 
white  black,  and  will  cost  in  all  1,280Z.  The 
engine  and  boiler  will  be  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Co.,  of  Preston.  The  well  is  now 
completed,  and  is  in  depth  150  ft.,  and  its 
diameter  is  8 ft.  in  the  clear. 

Kensington  Church. — On  the  14th  the  new 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington, 
was  formally  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of 
the  metropolitan  clergy  and  laity.  It  is  Geo- 
metric in  style,  and  has  been  built  under  the 
hands  of  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  each  with  side  aisles,  and,  in 
addition,  there  are  a second  aisle  to  the  chancel 
on  the  north  side,  and  two  transept-like  projec- 
tions from  the  aisles,  north  and  south,  thus  in- 
creasing the  width  of  the  building  towards  the 
east  end,  where  the  tower  and  spire  will  even- 
tually rise  on  the  north  side  of  the  east  window. 
It  will  accommodate  about  1,600  or  1,700  per- 
sons, all  on  the  ground  floor,  and  it  has  no 
galleries.  The  seats  are  low  and  open,  the  pews 
having  been  abolished,  and  a certain  portion  of 
the  seats  is  free.  The  cost  of  the  building  thus 
far  may  be  set  down  as  standing  at  about 
24,000Z.,  towards  which  a considerable  amount 
is  still  wanting.  A view  of  the  exterior  and  plan 
of  this  fine  Church  will  be  found  in  an  earlier 
volume  of  the  Builder. 

Kent  House  Estate,  Rutland-gate. — With 
reference  to  a paragraph  in  our  last,  mentioning 
the  sale  of  part  of  this  estate  in  the  Kensington- 
road  for  the  erection  of  residences,  Mr.  Sang 
wishes  it  made  clear  that  a considerable  portion 
of  it  still  remains  for  sale.  It  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  rise  that  has  taken  place  of  late 
years  in  the  value  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood 
when  wo  mention  that  for  a front  plot  of  5,580 
superficial  feet,  the  price  asked  is  18,000Z.  Lady 
Ashburton  gave  this  amount  for  a similar  plot  to 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  M.P.,  the  then  proprietor. 
Another  front  plot,  situated  between  Lady 
Ashburton’s  and  the  first  mentioned,  and  con- 
taining 5,619  superficial  feet,  is  priced  at 
17,000Z. 

The  Stratford-on-Avon  Museum.  — A 

book-case  made  of  old  oak  timber,  found  in 
Shakspeare’s  House,  and  carved  by  Mr.  John 
Marshall,  has  been  placed  in  the  upper  room  of 
the  Stratford  Museum,  where  it  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  valuable  collection  of  Shakspearian 
books,  comprising  about  300  volumes,  liberally 
presented  by  Mr.  Halliwell  - Phillipps.  This 
collection  has  arrived  at  the  birthplace,  and  is 
temporarily  deposited  in  the  Record-room,  but 
it  will  shortly  be  arranged  in  the  book-case.  A 
main  feature  in  it  consists  in  voluminous  un- 
published annotations  on  the  text  of  Shakspeare, 
illustrated  by  many  thousand  cuttings  from  old 
black-letter  books,  as  well  as  by  numerous  early 
engravings.  The  collection  will  not  be  thrown 
absolutely  open  to  the  public  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  donor,  but  permission  to  consult  it  for 
special  objects  will  be  freely  granted. 

Street  Watering. — The  Westminster  District 
Board  has  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Braby 
& Son  for  supplying  four  water  - carts  with 
springs,  and  fitted  with  their  improved  distri- 
butor pipes,  which  enable  the  flow  of  water  to  be 
adapted  to  the  width  of  the  streets  and  to  the 
varying  degree  of  moisture  of  the  road,  at  the 
sum  of  2SZ.  each. 

Position  of  Public  Lamps. — The  West- 
minster District  Board  of  Works  have  declined 
to  undertake  the  lighting  of  sixteen  new  lamps 
which  have  been  ei'ected  in  front  of  the  Albert 
Mansions  in  Victoria-street  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
lamps,  considering  that  the  proper  position  for 
public  lamps  in  such  a thoroughfare  is  the  edge 
of  the  kerb. 


Land  Sale,  Bristol. — Last  week  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  estate  was  offered  in  lots,  and  realised 
satisfactory  prices.  Lot  1,  a piece  of  freehold 
pasture  land,  near  the  Ashton  Vale  Iron  Works, 
containing  la.  2 r.  2 p.,  was  sold  for  185Z. 
Lot  2,  a close  of  freehold  pasture  land,  contain- 
ing 1 a.  2 r.  24  p.,  was  bought  at  290Z.  Lot  3,  a 
similar  close  of  land,  containing  2 a.  2 r.  4 p., 
was  sold  for  390Z.  Lot  4,  another  close  of  pasture 
land,  containing  4 a.  0 r.  20  p.,  was  knocked  down 
for  900Z.  Lots  5 and  6,  two  closes  of  arable 
grazing  land,  containing  together  10  a.  2 r.  18  p., 
were  sold  for  935Z.  Lots  7 and  8,  two  plots  of 
building  land,  having  frontage  in  West-street 
and  Back-lane,  Bedminster,  containing  3 r.  10  p., 
were  sold  to  Mr.  H.  B.  O’Donoghue  for  1,000Z. 
Lots  11, ‘ 12,  13,  and  14,  other  plots  of  building 
land,  containing  together  1 a.  2 r.  39  p.,  were 
sold  to  Mr.  H.  B.  O’Donoghue,  for  1,450Z. 

The  New  Market  Buildings  in  the  City. 

The  extensive  new  premises,  consisting  chiefly 
of  large  suites  of  offices,  which  have  just  been 
erected  in  Mark-lane  and  Mincing-lane,  and  now 
fast  becoming  occupied,  have  been  named 
Market-buildings.  The  new  premises  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Mai'k-lane  elevation  is  built  of  red  brick,  with 
stone  facings  around  the  spacious  windows  in 
the  elevation,  the  ground-floor  being  of  stone, 
with  Tuscan  pillars.  The  Mincing-lane  eleva- 
tion is  much  in  the  same  style  of  architecture 
as  Mark-lane,  but  differs  in  appearance  from  the 
latter  in  so  far  as  white  bricks  have  been  used 
instead  of  red. 

The  Right  Thing  must  be  Done  the 
Right  Way. — A short  time  ago  a clei'k  in  the 
Admiralty,  named  Roffery,  submitted  to  the 
Admiralty  some  suggestions  as  to  iron  ship- 
building. Though  it  is  admitted  that  these 
suggestions  were  of  a valuable  character,  Mr. 
Roffery  has  been  suspended  for  twenty-one  days, 
ho  having  offended  official  dignity  by  writing 
direct  to  the  Admiralty,  instead  of  forwarding 
his  communication  through  the  head  of  his 
department,  Captain  Chambei'lain.  Nelson,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  was  once  reprimanded, 
after  winning  a battle,  because  he  had  fought  it 
against  orders.  It  cannot  be  helped.  Authority 
must  be  maintained. 

Harbours  at  Jersey. — The  foundation-stones 
of  two  new  harbours  were  laid  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island  of  Jersey  last  week,  the  one  being 
at  Bonne  Nuit,  and  the  other  at  Greve-de-Lecq, 
both  of  which  places  are  extensive  fishing  stations, 
which  hitherto  have  been  without  the  least  shelter 
for  the  numerous  craft  that  frequent  them.  In 
addition  to  the  primary  object  of  its  construc- 
tion it  is  intended  to  utilise  the  harbour  at  Greve- 
de-Lecq  for  the  shipment  of  the  Mont  Mado 
granite,  which  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  island. 

Llynvi,  Tondu,  and  Ogmore  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  Limited.— This  company  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  three 
properties,  in  South  Wales,  now  in  active  opera- 
tion, which  together  -will  form  one  of  the  most 
extensive  coal  and  iron  woi'ks  in  the  kingdom. 
The  capital  of  the  company  will  be  550,000Z., 
partly  in  7,000  shares  of  50Z.  each,  making 
350.000Z.,  and  the  remainder  taken  by  the 
vendors. 

Explosion  of  Dynamite. — An  alarming 
explosion  has  taken  place  on  Durdham  Down, 
Clifton,  where  some  railway  woi'ks  are  in  pro- 
gress. About  4 lb.  of  dynamite  in  a chest 
exploded.  Fifty  men  wei'e  in  a shed,  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  chest,  when  it  occurred, 
and  the  explosion  broke  innumerable  windows 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  heard  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  Clifton  j but  no  one  was 
injured,  though  many  men  were  blown  off  their 
seats. 

Dinner  to  Workmen  at  Leicester. — The 

completion  of  St.  Max'k’s  Church  has  been  cele- 
brated by  a dinner  given  to  the  workmen  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Hen-ick,  at  whose  expense  the  church 
has  been  erected.  The  dinner  took  place  at  the 
George  Hotel.  After  the  cloth  had  been  drawn 
the  Rev.  Canon  Burfield  was  elected  to  the  chair, 
and  was  supported  by  Mr.  A.  Ellis,  Mr.  Osborne, 
Mr.  Nichol  (clerk  of  the  woi'ks),  Mr.  Walter 
Lindley  (foreman),  J.  Cox,  J.  Oneby,  and  several 
others  connected  with  the  firm. 

Cottage  Hospital  Movement. — It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a cottage  hospital  at  Chippen- 
ham, to  promote  which  an  ixifluential  meeting 
has  just  been  held,  when  appropriate  resolutions 
were  passed,  and  a committee  appointed  to  pro- 
mote the  object  in  view. 
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A Skeleton  in  Every  House. — Fun  says, — 

“ Oar  execellent  contemporary  the  Builder  con- 
tains  an  advertisement  which,  compared  with 
sensational  tales  as  a rule,  may  be  described  as 
several  stories  high  : — ‘ Two  skeletons  in  Hamp- 
shire, 20  miles  beyond  Southampton,  are  re- 
quired to  be  immediately  completed.’  At  first, 
wo  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  services  of  an 
able  anatomist  were  required  by  some  modem 
Frankenstein  ; but  our  own  residence — we  live 
in  a modem  villa — soon  reminded  us  of  the  fact 
that  unfinished  houses  are  often  spoken  of  as 
skeletons,  and  that  many  of  them  retain  their 
claim  to  that  title  even  after  they  are  supposed 
to  be  finished,  for  the  wind  blows  through  them 
as  if  they  were  mere  bony  structures.” 

The  Congregational  Memorial  Hall. — 

The  Memorial  Hall,  of  which  we  gave  a view  in 
our  last,  came  into  existence  from  a desire  ex- 
pressed in  many  quarters  to  celebrate  the  29th 
of  August,  1662,  when  more  than  2,000  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  ejected  from 
their  charges  because  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously subscribe  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Other  objects  were  contemplated,  and  a fund  of 

250.0001.  was  raised.  In  the  first  instance  a site 
was  found  in  New  Earl-street.  Ultimately  the 
site  was  disposed  of  to  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Railway,  and  the  present  site,  a part  of 
that  of  the  old  Fleet  Prison,  was  procured,  to 
the  extent  of  9,000  ft.,  for  the  freehold  of  which 

28.0001.  were  paid. 

RafFaelle’s  Cartoons. — With  a view  to  pre- 
serve accurate  copies  of  the  cartoons  of  Raffaelle, 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  acting  through  a committee,  propose 
to  select  nine  artists  to  make  preliminary  studies 
of  given  parts  of  three  of  the  cartoons.  Artists 
will  first  be  required  to  complete  an  accurate 
copy  either  in  water-colours,  tempera,  or  oil,  of 
a photograph,  full  size,  of  a head  selected  from 
the  Beautiful  Gate.  These  will  be  sent  in  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  by 
the  31st  of  July,  1872.  From  the  candidates  so 
competing,  nine  may  be  selected  to  make  accurate 
coloured  copies  from  the  cartoons  themselves  of 
portions  set  out  by  the  committee  as  a final  test. 

Report  on  Works  in  the  City. — The  usual 
Report,  for  1871,  of  Mr.  William  Haywood, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  City  Sewers  Com- 
misffion,  has  been  issued  in  a printed  form.  In 
respect  to  the  proposed  widening  of  the  public 
way  on  the  western  side  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
it  states,  the  negotiations  had  not  materially  ad- 
vanced at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  inhabitants 
on  the  [lines  raised  objections,  and  so  did  the 
Cathedral  authorities  on  behalf  of  those  going  to 
the  cathedral,  and  the  matter  at  the  end  of  last 
year  remained  at  that  stage.  The  experiments 
with  asphalte  paving  were  being  continued; 
wood  paving  was  also  again  in  hand  in  an 
improved  form. 

The  Idiot  Asylum  at  Knowle.  — The 

foundation  stone  of  the  Midland  Counties  Middle- 
class  Idiot  Asylum  has  been  laid  at  Knowle,  a 
village  midway  between  Birmingham  and  War- 
wick. The  ceremonial  took  place  with  full 
Masonic  honours.  The  asylum,  when  finished, 
will  cost  20,0001.,  but  a portion  only  will  now  be 
erected,  affording  accommodation  for  twenty 
patients  of  each  sex.  Lord  Leigh,  in  laying  the 
foundation  stone,  used  the  identical  mallet  with 
which  Charles  II.  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

The  Protection  of  Children  under  the 
Factory  Act. — At  Chorloy,  Mr.  J.  Quin,  a 
manufacturer  of  india-rubber,  has  been  sum- 
moned by  the  Government  Inspector  for  a 
breach  of  the  Factory  Act.  A youth  named 
Salisbury  had  been  engaged  in  the  mill,  and  on 
the  23rd  and  2 ith  of  April  he  worked  thirty-two 
hours  “at  a stretch,”  without  cessation,  except 
at  meal -times.  At  the  end  of  the  thirty-two 
hours  the  lad  fell  amongst  the  machinery  and 
was  killed,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  accident 
was  due  to  exhaustion.  Mr.  Quin  was  fined  101. 
and  costs.  We  wonder  he  was  not  tried  for  man- 
slaughter. 

Cashel  Rock. — A Bill  to  vest  the  Rock  of 
Cashel  in  trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  cathedral  and  the  preservation  of 
the  historical  ruins,  is  now  before  Parliament. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde,  Earls  of  Denbigh, 
Fingall,  Granard,  Kenmare,  and  Limerick,  Vis- 
count Southwell,  and  other  men  of  note,  are 
among  the  proposed  trustees. 


The  Losses  at  Chicago.  — The  " Fire 
Marshal  ” of  Chicago  reports  the  aggregate 
losses  by  the  great  fire  to  have  been  upwards  of 
190,000,000  dols.,  there  being  51,500,000  dols. 
on  buildings,  and  the  remainder  on  personal 
property.  The  fire,  ho  states,  burned  over 
2,000  acres,  destroying  25,000  buildings.  The 
amount  of  insurance  was  about  90,000,000  dols. 

The  Public  Pax*k  Movement  at  Ashton. — 
The  committee  organised  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a public  park  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  have 
within  the  past  week  purchased  the  Highfield 
estate  for  2,0001.  On  receipt  of  the  money 
Mr.  H.  T.  Darnton  returned  5001.  as  his  sub- 
scription. 

Rust's  Vitrified  Marble. — In  our  “Notes 
at  the  International  Exhibition”  (p.  357,  ante), 
we  mentioned  the  “ Head  of  Daniel  ” in  mosaic, 
from  a design  by  Mr.  Stephens.  We  are  asked 
to  add,  and  do  so  willingly,  that  this  work  is 
exhibited  and  executed  by  Mr.  Jesse  Rust  (in 
his  patent  vitrified  marble  material) . 

Society  of  Arts’  Conversazione.  — The 
Society’s  Conversazione  is  fixed  to  take  place  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Wednesday, 
the  19th  June. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  new  printing  and  publishing  office* 
for  the  Surrey  Adcertiter,  Market-street,  Guildford.  Mr. 


Heury  Beak,  architect 

Maeon £625  0 0 

Strudwick 620  0 0 

Garnett  677  5 0 

Pollard  & Son  544  4 0 

Loe  533  0 O 

Burdett  427  0 0 

Swayne  & Sons  (accepted)  424  10  0 


For  takiiig  out  wood  front  and  fixing  a stone  lower  front, 
for  Messrs.  J.  Hoole  & Co.,  36,  Aldermanbury.  Mr.  W. 
Lambert,  architect : — 


Bostel  (accepted)  £203  0 0 


For  finishing  two  villas,  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Isleworth 
(without  fences),  for  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  W.  C.  Banl^ 
architect : — 

Hatton £1,4.38  0 0 

Newton  1,144  0 O 

Walton  & Son  1,056  0 0 

Ware  5)75  0 0 

Ellis 050  0 0 

Blackmorc  & Morley 940  0 0 

Lyons  923  0 0 

Itubble  & Co 825  0 0 


For  drainage,  kerbing,  channelling,  and  other  works 
connected  with  the  repair  of  Victoria-road,  Park-road, 
and  Church-road,  in  the  manor  of  Aston.  Mr.  W.  Batten, 


Jones  £9,312  15  0 

Fitzmauris 8,652  0 0 

Bead  & Bourne 8,275  8 11 

Palmer  & Lea  (accepted) 8,011  5 0 


For  new  parsonage  in  the  Hulland-road,  Kensington, 
for  the  Rev.  G.  Booker.  Mr.  T.  Lawrie,  architect : — 
Adams  (accepted)  £1,580  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  Smart’ s-bnildings, 
Ilolborn,  for  Mr.  J.  P.  Sherry.  Mr.  W.  Hudson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Jennings £1,397  0 0 

Newmau  & Mann 1,324  0 0 

Moreland  & Son  1,295  0 0 

Bel!  & Son 1,210  0 0 

King  & Son  1,186  0 0 

Sewell  & Son 1,187  0 0 

Wicks  & Bangs 1,182  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  1,124  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  schools  for  the  Port  of  Hull  Society, 
in  connexion  with  the  Suilors’  Orphan  Home,  Park- 
street,  null.  Mr.  W.  Botterill,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied : — 

Musgrave&Son  £2,730  0 0 

Marshall 2,766  16  0 

Stanley  2,7i>0  0 0 

Lison  & Wilkinson  2,758  19  O 

llabbershaw  2,732  0 0 

Clarksou 2,695  0 0 

Sergeant 2,694  0 0 

•Jackson  2,684  O 0 

Hockney  & Leggins  (accepted) . 2,077  0 0 


For  the  alteration  and  enlargement  of  Enstella  House, 
Hull.  Mr.  W.  Botterill,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 
plied : — 

Morrell  €4,163 


llabbershaw 

M usgrai  e & Son  

Marshall 

Clarkson 

Hutchinson  & Son  (accepted) . 


3.S24  10 
3,800  0 
3,641  12 
3,610  0 
3,500  0 


For  the  erection  of  two  pairs  of  labourers'  cottages  at 
Broughtou,  Bucks,  for  Mr.  Leyton  Lowndes.  Messrs. 
Brown  <4  Foulkes,  architects:  — ’ 

Durley  £705  0 0 

Mayue 6s0  0 0 

Honour  , 680  0 0 

Smith  & Fincher 559  10  0 

Senior  (accepted)  550  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a factory,  with  engine-house  and 
chimney-shaft,  at  the  corner  of  Bowling-green-lane,  Far- 
ringdon-road,  for  Messrs.  Orrin  & Geer.  Mr.  IV.  S. 
Witheriugton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell 


Carcass. 

Little £5,237  0 0 

Rider  & Son 4,450  0 0 

Williams  & Son  4,450  0 0 

Henshaw  & Co 4,257  0 0 

Eaton  & Chapman  ...  4,111  0 0 

Sabey  & Son 4,069  0 0 

Perry  & Co 4,100  0 0 

Palmer  & Son  — 

Browne  & Robinson.  3,932  0 0 
Elkington 3,800  0 0 


With  Fittings. 
...£5,637  0 0 
...  4,796  0 0 
...  4,785  0 0 
...  4,551  0 0 
...  4,462  0 0 
...  4,457  0 0 
...  4,436  0 0 
...  4,400  0 0 
...  4,228  0 0 
...  4,056  0 0 


For  alterations  at  56,  Manchester-street,  Manchester* 
square.  Mr  W.  S.  Witherington,  architect  — 

Elkington  £469  0 0 

Knapp 489  6 11  1 

Terrey 465  0 0 

Little  405  0 0 1 


For  Cumberland  Infirmary,  near  Carlisle 
Mitton  s,  %c.  Work. 


Hutton  & Bell £3,42  2 0 0 

Nilson  & Co 3,051  4 8 

Milburn 2,34s  2 6 

Armstrong 2,795  0 0 

Carpenter  and  .Joiner' t Work 

Court  1,533  3 9 

Black  ...  1,361  0 O 

Armstrong 1,343  0 0 

Plumber's  Work. 

Hills 457  0 0 

I/owthiau  470  6 6 

Thompson  & Sou 450  16  2 

Johnson  & Sou 419  15  0 

• Slater's  Work. 

Irving  141  13  O 

Norman  140  10  0 

Nansou  138  0 0 

Graham  & Co 122  12  O 

Painter  and  Glazier's  Work. 

Wenard  275  0 0 

West  ray 213  7 6 

Canning  223  10  0 

Slee  & Morgan 216  10  6 

8cott  215  14  O 

Hill  213  10  O 

Glazier's  Work  only. 

Johnson  137  2 C 

Plasterer  s Work. 

Waller 150  10  O 

Ormerod 95  0 0 

Johnston,  Bros 83  5 O 

Ironwork. 

Bell  102  10  0 

Lees  & Graham 82  9 2 

Clark  78  15  0 

For  the  Whole. 

With  Pediment.  Without. 
Armstrong  ...  £5,359  1 0 ...  5,058  11  0 

Milburn 5,219  0 0 ...  5,051  7 6 


For  photographic  studio,  Southsea.  Messrs.  Daneaste 
& Inskipp,  architects: — 

Lascelles  £550  0 0 a 

Cummin g & Edmunds  550  0 0 H 

Howitt  & Co 439  3 6 ® 


For  the  erection  of  refreshment-room,  near  the  Steam 
boat-pier,  Battersea  Park,  for  Mr.  Alexander  Buiecihi 
Mr.  S.  J.  Stedman,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied.}* 

Baker £414  O 0 ■ 

Lathey,  Bros,  (accepted) 299  0 0 ■ 


Dinwiddy,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Fenn  £953  0 0 

Witles 797  0 0 

Nightingale  737  0 0 

Hunt  & Son  717  0 0 


For  additions  and  decorations,  Halkin-strcet,  Grosvenoi 


place.  Mr.  Dinwiddy,  architect : — 

Raiment  & Son £669  0 0 


For  villa  residence  for  Mr.  G.  Fox.  Mr.  Norton,  archi 
tect : — 

Blease £3,443  0 0 > 

Wagner  ......  3,180  0 0 I 

Stephenson  3,178  0 0 1 

Lovell 3,100  0 0 ■ 

Aitcliison  & Walker  3,099  0 0 H 

Moore  &.  Grainger  2,980  0 0 .« 

Ilugbesdon 2,975  0 0 ■ 

Grover 2,975  0 0 M 

Clarke 2,963  o 0 

Gooding 2,815  0 O ■ 

Johnson 2,745  0 0 ■ 

Crook  & Wall  2,700  0 0 *■ 


W right.  Brothers,  A Goodchild*  2,075  0 0 
• Acoepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  XV.  (should  have  given  reasons.  The  mere  observation  is  of  n 
value). — \V\  H.  C.  (apply  to  the  secretary,  who  will  supply  the  pro]* 
form).— Archdeacon  S.  (received  too  late).—  E.  P.  J.  (yes;  if  he  ha 
charged  for  them).— T.  L.-S.  4 Co.— XV.  P.-J.  XV.  V.-B.  F.  U.  J.- 
A.  & C.  H—  E.  L— W.  W.— T.  O.— J.  N.— F.  E. — McD.  T.-E.  N- 
J.  L.— F.  S.— XV.  S.  XV.— G.  W.  P.— E.  J.  T.— C.  C.  N.— J.  G.  k Son.- 
J.R.—  H.  L.—  F.  XV.— T.  D.— D.  C.  D.— A.  F.— J.  D.— XV.  A J.  H-- 
J.  L.— T.  XV.  A. 

XVe  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givit 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  aecorapsnh 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  ft 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  i 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 
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Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents.— Shippers,  Mer- 
chants, and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHIT  LAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


Turret  Clocks.— Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price : — Tillage 
clocks,  from  15J. ; church  clocks,  from  40  Z.  The 
wheel -work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale Entrance — Burlington  Steam  Works.  [Advt.] 


T?0R  ILLUMINATORS,  CHURCH 

A DECORATORS,  Ac. 

ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  ANCIENT  and 

Medi.vval,  from  the  Eighth  Century.  By  P.  DELAMOTTE.  Seventh 
Edition,  03  plates,  printed  in  colonra,  oblong  royal  8vo.  cloth  4s 
(postage  40.)  ’ 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

MEDIiEVAL  ALPHABETS  and  INITIALS.  Third 
Edition,  21  plates,  printed  in  gold  and  colours,  small  4to.  cloth,  6s 
(postage,  4d.) 

EXAMPLES  of  MODERN  ALPHABETS,  Plain  and 

Ornamental.  Fourth  Edition,  48  plates,  printed  in  colours,  ohlon" 
royal  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  (postage,  4d.) 

A PRIMER  of  the  ART  of  ILLUMINATION  ; with 
numerous  Examples,  printed  in  gold  and  colour's,  small  4to.  cloth 
antique,  9s.  (postage,  (id.) 

TIIE  EMBROIDERER'S  BOOK  of  DESIGN:  con- 

taining Initials,  Cyphers,  Ornamental  Borders,  Emblems,  Ecclesias- 

' >,  Monograms,  Alphabets  (Medimval and  Original),  National 

. r.i  •»■«•«-  oblong  royal  4to.  boards,  2s.  CiL  (postage,  3d.) 
'D  A CO.  7.  Stnt.innpra'  Tf m 1 1 .1 , . * p I ' 


ideal  Dt 

ISmblei  o --j— . ^ w 

Loudon : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hail-court,  E.C. 


TEEFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  ottered  in  “The  Builder,"  No.  1.180.  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  largo  firms.  Also  a Modified 
" gomeut  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  smaU  builders.— Address, 
4,  St.  George's-road,  Regent's  Park,  Loudon. 


D 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  : Treatises  by 

Mr.  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E. 

L Sanitary  Works,  price  Is. 

II.  Sewage  Farming  (No.  1).  price  Is. 

HI.  Irrigation  and  Intermittent  Filtration,  Letters  to  Times,  with 
Appendix,  price  2s. 

E.  A F.  N.  8PON,  48,  Cliaring-cross. 


FOE  SAXE,  the  “ BUILDER  ” complete, 

from  1855  to  1871  inclusive,  being  17  years  (8  vols.  bound),  cost 
151.  16s.  ; Lowest  Price,  10L  10s.  I 

Also  the  "BUILDING  NEWS,"  1860,  18C1;  and  1865  to  1871 
ndusive  ; being  0 years  (2  years  bound) : cost  (if.  2s.  : Lowest  Price  4/ 
— cash  only,— Address.  BUILDER,  care  of  Mr.  Hullnmls,  Bucking- 
n Palace-road,  Pimlico. 


Price  5s, 

DILAPIDATIONS.  A Text  Book  in 

' Tabulated  Form.  With  Copious  Index. 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER.  Author  of  "Model  Houses." 

E.  A F.  N.  8PON,  18,  CIiaring-croBs. 


T ITHOGRAPHED  BILLS  of  QUANTI- 

A^TIES,  SPECIFICATIONS.  Ac.  - ROBERT  J.  COOK  A 
■JAMMUM  u ,hftvle,  "‘:wle  3uch  arrangements  for  this  special  description 
)f  Lithography,  that  orders  to  any  extent  are  completed  in  a given 
.line,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  one  of  the  firm,  thus 
insuring  accuracy  and  promptness.  Plans  and  Drawings  of  cverv 
fTMMnZ'n' 0,ne‘1,  UT'01*1,  “.Lithographed. -ROBERT  J.  COOK  A 
1AAIMOND,  Draughtsmen,  Lithographers,  Ac.  29.  Charlng-cross. 
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TO  BUILDERS  AND  00NTEACT0HS 

W.  SELLS, 

>RICKW0RK  POINTED  and  DRAWN, 

by  Contract  or  otherwise,  in  Town  or  country,  on  the  lowest 
.— lfa,  Hope-street,  George-road,  Holloway,  N. 


W ANTED,  a PARTNER,  with  2,000Z.  to 

.FPARTmTvt10  lalco  tljc  entire  MANAGEMANT  of  the  OFFICE 
1151-AKiMLN'T  of  ail  old  - estahhshed  BUILDINO  BUSINESS, 
i Saw-mllls,  and  Timber  and  Slate  Business.  One  who  under- 
i tne  nun  cling  trade  preferred. —Apply  to  MILNEIt,  care  of 
ns,  Leadcnhall-street,  London. 


F0  -SURVEYORS. — The  Borough  Surveyor 

f an  ASSIST REQUIRES  the  services 
an  ASSISI  AN  T to  aid  Id  min  carrying  out  a huge  scale  survey  ami 
Ian  of  the  town  of  Barrow  It  is  requested  that  none  will  apply  w£o 
ive  not  had  ample  exiierienco  m town  surveying.—  Vm/lict  ions 
atlng  salary  required,  wUl  be  received  until  the  27th  instant,  by  the 
(trough  Surveyor.  1 


DOROUGH  of  BARNSLEY— SUR- 

L>  VEYOR  WANTED.— The  CouncU  lowing  determined  that  the 
Borough  Surveyor  shall  in  future  not  he  allowed  to  undertake  private 
Vj-actiee.  are  deslrousnf  receiving  APPLICATIONS  from  persons  duly 
■inlifled  to  act  .is  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR.  The  person  appointed 
■ill  have  to  devote  the  whole  of  ills  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office 
bud  will  not  be  allowed  to  practise  In  his  profession  either  privately 
or  in  partnership.  The  salary  will  be  2507.  per  annum,  with  an  office 
■ala,  gas,  and  proper  professional  instruments  and  materials  provided 
All  applications,  with  Testimonials,  must  lie  sent  not  later  tliaii 
I IjUR  o'clock  on  MONDAY,  the  27tli  day  of  MAY  instant,  to  the 
>wn  Clerk,  of  whom  any  information  connected  with  the  duties  of 
4|  e office  may  bo  obtained. — By  order, 

WM.  H.  PEACOCK,  Town  Clerk. 

■Budefcy,  4th  May,  1872. 


WANTED,  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN, 


TO  SURVEYORS'  ASSISTANTS. 

T XT  ANTED,  iu  the  Office  of  a Country 

Y Y Surveyor,  a thoroughly-effieieut  ASSISTANT.  Must  be  a 
neat  and  expeditious  draughtsman,  lotterer,  and  colourist — Apply, 
stating  terms  and  experience,  to  X.  care  of  the  Porter,  2,  Westminster 
Chambers,  Westminster. 


WANTED,  Contractor’s  ASSISTANT 

ENGINEER,  who  has  experience  in  railway  construction, 
and  who  is  able  to  toko,  plot,  and  calculate  cross  sections,  make  and 
plot  small  surveys,  measure  up  masonry,  brickwork,  Ac.  None  with- 
out experience  in  railway  work  need  apply.— Address,  Btating  length 
of  experience,  age,  salary,  and  references,  to  W.  X.  core  of  W.  F. 
8tanley,  5,  Great  Turnstile,  Holbom. 


WANTED,  a first-class  BUILDER’S 

T Y MANAGING  CLERK.  Must  be  well  up  in  all  his  duties. — 
Apply  first,  by  letter,  stating  terms,  with  all  particulars,  to  A D.  22, 
Barclay-read,  Walhom-greeu,  Fulham. 

W ANTED,  by  a Firm  in  the  country  Manu- 

Y Y facturing  Light  W rouglit  Ironwork,  a person  of  energy  and 
business  habits  to  act  as  MANAGER  under  tho  superintendence  of  tho 
principals.  The  applicants  must  have  had  boiuo  experience  in  the 
business,  and  be  capable  of  making  out  estimates  and  conducting  the 
correspondence.  Salary  about300f.— Apply,  by  letter,  stating  qualifi- 
cations, age,  and  experience,  to  642,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

■WANTED,  a Man,  to  TAKE  CHARGE  of 

Y V small  STEAM-ENGINE  and  Work  a Saw-bench.  One  who 
has  a knowledge  of  carpenter's  work  preferred.  Constant  employ- 
ment to  a steady  man.— Apply  at  Cannon  Fixture  Works,  New  Cut, 
Lambeth. 

WANTED,  a WINDOW-GLASS 

T Y CUTTER,  who  understands  the  retail  trade  well. — Apply  by 

letter  to  R.  P.  TATE,  31,  Holbom,  E.C. 

TO  JOINERS. 

■WANTED,  immediately,  TWO  or  THREE 

Y Y first-class  WORKMEN,  to  Take  the  Piecework  of  n Builder's 
Shop.— Apply  to  Mr.  S.  C.  PAIiMENTER,  Builder,  Braintree. 

YTTANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  WORK- 

Y Y ING  SHOP  FOREMAN,  competent  to  set  out  and  superintend 
all  Joiner's  work,  a fair  draughtsman,  and  capable  of  measuring  up 
work.  First-class  references  and  testimonials  indispensable.— Apply, 
stating  age  and  salary  required,  to  Mr.  A Kelly,  Surveyor,  East 
Dcreliam,  Norfolk. 

WANTED,  a CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  on 

Y V an  extensive  ESTATE  iu  the  County  of  Dorset.  Ho  will  bo 
required  to  draw  plans,  and  make  estimates  of  all  buildings  and 
repairs,  to  superintend  all  the  carpenters  and  masons  employed  on  tho 
estate,  to  measure  timber,  also  masons'  and  carpenters'  work  done  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  and  to  be  under  tile  superintendence  of  the 
steward  of  the  estate.  Age  not  under  thirty,  and  salary  about  25s. 
per  week,  with  a good  cottage  and  garden  and  carriage  of  fuel.— Apply 
to  S.  STROUD,  Builder,  West  Stafford,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

WANTED,  for  a SITUATION  in  North 

Y Y Wales,  a Young  Unmarried  MAN,  not  under  20  years  of  age. 
lie  must  be  accustomed  to  general  office  work  and  accounts,  have 
somo  knowledge  of  roofing  slates,  and  be  prepared  to  travel  for  orders 
when  required.  8olary  to  courtneuco  at  30a  per  week,  and  a small 
commission  on  sales  effected.— Address,  with  references  and  full  par- 
ticulars of  previous  employment,  to  E.  at  C.  H.  May's  General 
Advertising  Office,  78,  Gracechurch-street,  London,  E.C. 

TO  GRAINERS. 

“WANTED,  a high-class  GRAINER,  who 

Y V is  also  a good  writer  and  liner,  sober  and  steady.  Situation 
constant.  One  used  to  a country  shop  preferred.— Address,  W.  A J. 
SCARBOROUGH,  Grantham. 

YAFANTED,  a YOUTH,  not  under  18,  in  a 

Y Y DECORATOR  and  BUILDER'S  OFFICE.  Must  write  a 
good  hand,  have  a knowledge  of  accounts,  and  have  filled  a similar 
situation.— Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  to  W.  B.  67,  Wigmore-strect, 
Cavendish-square. 

pUPIL. — A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

L works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  oiieration.  has  a VACANCY 
in  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  iu  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extant  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience 

Address.  A.  B.  21,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 

rpiMBER  TRADE— WANTED,  a CLERK 

JL  accustomed  to  the  usual  Office  duties,  as  also  a knowledge  of 
measuring.  Must  be  a good  writer,  and  quick  at  figurea— Apply  by 
letter,  stating  age.  salary  expected,  Ac.  to  X.  Y.  Z.  195,  Shoreditch. 

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED,  to 

kji  TAKE  CHARGE,  in  a foreign  country,  of  the  EXCAVATION 
of  a GRAVING  DOCK,  in  granite. — Address,  by  letter,  stating  terms 
and  giving  references,  to  " X. " Ingram's,  33,  King-street,  Westminster. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WORKS.— WANTED, 

O a FIGURE  DRAUGHTSMAN.  One  who  is  thoroughly  com- 
potent  to  draw  for  stained  glass.— Apply  to  Mr.  ALEXANDER 
GIBBS,  38,  Bedford-square,  W.C. 

pLASS  EMBOSSERS  and  WRITERS 

VT  WANTE  D .— W.  JAMES,  2,  Prntt-street,  Camden  Town,  N. W. 

TO  ARTISTS  IN  STAINED  GLASS. 

pOOD  DRAUGHTSMEN  WANTED.— 

VX  Apply  to  WARD  & HUGHES,  67,  Frith-street,  Soho-squaro, 

P ASFITTERS  or  BELLHANGERS 

WANTED,  to  fix  large  quantities  of  J-inch  compo  pipe,  piece- 
work.— C.  E.  ZIMDARS,  28,  Red  Lien-square,  Holborn. 

■TUFTY  JOINERS  WANTED.  None  but 

-Li  experienced  workmen  need  apply.  Also,  a BRICKLAYERS' 
FOREMAN,  who  thoroughly  understands  setting  out  work  and  the 
management  of  workmen.— Apply  to  WM.  NEALE  & SON,  Con- 
tractors, Leicester. 

pLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT  as  above,  by  a thoroughly  competent  partv. 
Will  be  disengaged  on  14th  May.  Testimonials  and  references  on 
application.— Add»«6«,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  Juto  Works,  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  Lancashire. 

TO  CABINET-MAKERS.  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

A GOOD  JOBBING  HAND  is  required 

IX  in  a Country  Business.  Must  l>e  a good  polisher  and  paper- 
hanger,  Sc.  Permanent  berth  to  a competent  man,  with  good  refer- 
ences.—State  wages,  and  full  particulars,  to  RAFFETY  & SON,  High 
Wycombe.  Bucks. 

YYT ANTED,  by  a sober,  steady  Man,  EM- 

Y V PLOYMENT  to  WORK  a CIRCULAR  SAW.  Two  and  a 
mlf  years'  character  from  lost  employer.— Address,  WM.  ORMAN D Y, 
Lancaster-rond,  New  Barnet,  Herts. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a 

T Y CLERK  of  WORKS.  Well  up  in  Gothic  work.  Four  year 
in  lost  situation.  Aged  3.’ 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T T CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town  or 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T Y PRIME-COST  CLERK.  BOOKKEEPER,  CASHIER.  Ac. 
Advertiser  has  a sound  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  is  weU 
versed  in  builders'  accounts.  Nine  years'  references.  — Address, 
ALPHA,  9,  Bentham-road,  Cassland-road,  South  Hackney. 


WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

T Y thoroughly  practical  and  experienced  FOREMAN  of 
JOINERS.  Good  draughtsman.  Able  to  set  out  every  description  of 
work.  Well  acquainted  with  the  system  of  working  machinery. 
Salary  modcrato.— Address,  T.  M.  35,  Douglaa-straot,  Deptford. 


■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

I Y FOREMAN,  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  all  branches.  Can  prepare  a set  of  plans,  measure  up,  Ac. 
Moderate  terms  for  a permanency. —Address,  Mr.  DEE,  4,  Ann's- 
placc,  West  Ham-lane,  Stratford,  E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  (after 

Y V June  1st),  by  a GENERAL  ASSISTANT,  who  has  had  expert- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

V Y GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS  by  a thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  energetic  man,  who  has  considerable  experience  in  building 
construction.  Can  make  out  all  necessary  details  for  the  guidance  of 
workmen.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Good  references.— 
Address  A.  Y.  321,  Old  Keut-road,  S.E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TX7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Just 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V I SHOP  FOREMAN,  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of 
WORKS,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Loudon  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN. 
Joiner  and  staircase-hand  by  trade.  Aged  34.  Guod  draughtsman, 
and  well  up  in  piecework  and  machinery  of  all  kinds.  No  objection 
to  fill  up  time  in  the  offico  or  at  the  bench.  First-class  testimonials.— 
Address,  A.  B.  45,  Goldingtou-strect,  St.  Pancraa-road. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  either 

ns  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of 
WORKS.  Has  had  twenty  years'  experience  upon  all  kinds  of  public 
and  private  works  ; has  just  completed  a three  years’  engagement  on 
Largo  works  in  the  City  Jalso  hail  great  experience  upon  tidal  or  seaside 
sewer  works.  Aged  42.  First-cLass  references  from  last  and  previous 
employers. —Address,  B.  2,  Alexander  Cottage,  Fairfleld-road,  Bow,  E. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

YIYANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT 

Y V as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  on  plans,  Ac.  or  largo  public  gas,  water,  and  drainage  works, 
and  previously  two  years  with  an  architect  Good  references,  Ac. — 
Address,  C.  E.  24,  Stockbridge-torrace,  Pimlico,  London,  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

"XXrANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  19,  an 

Y V ENGAGEMENT,  .as  ASSISTANT.  Five  years'  experience.— 
Address,  WM.  WOODING,  Houso  Agent  and  Valuer,  397,  Bethnal 
Green-road,  E. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


\\T ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

Y V TION  as  GENERAL  CLERK,  or  CASHIER.  (London  pre- 
ferred.) Is  a good  bookkeeper,  used  to  prime  costs,  and  thoroughly 
versed  in  Office  work  and  accounts.  Nino  years  in  last  situation. 
References  undeniable  as  to  ability,  character,  Ac. — Address,  W.  66, 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  24,  a 

SITUATION,  in  an  Offico.  Has  a thorough  Knowledge  of 
Joiner's  work,  practically  and  theoretically.  For  the  past  twelve 
months  has  devoted  all  his  time  to  study.  Highest  reference  given. 
Address,  I.  J.  Post-office,  Torre,  Torquay. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT,  as  CLERK  or  GENERAL  ASSISTANT. 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  the  office  routine,  prime  cost,  taking  off 
quantities,  and  measuring  up  works  ; is  a good  draughtsman.  Town 
or  country.  Aged  26.  Good  references  and  testimonials. — Address, 
No.  559,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT,  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  in  an  Architect 
and  Surveyor's  Offico.  Neat  draughtsman,  Ac.  Moderate  salary. — 
Address,  O.  M.  Post-office,  Birmingham. 


WANTED,  by  a practical  CARPENTER, 

Y V Piecework,  CARCASSING,  or  Fixing  of  a Mansion  or  Church. 


TO  JOBBING  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  energetic  Man,  aged  35, 

Carpenter  and  Juiner  by  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 
GENERAL  JOBBING  HAND.— Address,  C.  L.  R.  14,  Cirencester- 
place,  Portland-read,  Regent's  Park.  W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  an  energetic  and  competent 

CLERK,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  In  Town  or  country.  Con 
prepare  plans,  specifications,  ami  estimates,  measure  up  and  superin- 
tend works,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  accounts.  Aged  30. — 
Address,  515,  Office  of  “ The  Builder."  . 


WANTED,  by  a good  CARPENTER  and 

V V JOINER,  nil  kinds  of  CARPENTER  and  JOINER'S  WORK, 


ANTED,  by  a sober,  energetic  Man  (a 

’ member  of  the  Wesleyans),  a constant  SITUATION,  as 
WORKING  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  in  Town,  country,  or 
abroad.  Has  a practical  knowledge  of  all  branches,  can  make  work- 
ing drawings,  or  take  charge  of  small  Jobs ; is  a good  and  quick  work- 
man  ; can  prepare  and  fix  plain  masonry.— Address.  J.  S.  2,  Alfred- 
street,  Vauxhall  Bmlge-road. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent 

Mail,  Mason  by  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN 
of  MASONS,  or  to  TAKE  ENTIRE  CHARGE  of  a JOB.  First-class 
references.— Address.  A Z.  39.  Auckland-street,  Vauxhall,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

WANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION as  CLERK.  SALESMAN,  or  FOREMAN  in  a YARD. 
Ten  years'  experience.  Well  up  in  measuring,  and  converting  both 
English  and  foreign  timber.  Has  worked  at  the  Joiner's  bench. 
Salary  moderate. — Address,  GEO.  BROWN,  at  Mr.  Gai  ter's,  Builder, 
Amiuta  Cottages,  Wolliam-green. 


WANTED,  by  the  Son  of  a Builder  (aged  21), 

a PLACE  as  IMPROVER  in  CARPENTERING  and  JOIN  ERY. 
Four  years'  experience.  Can  give  good  references.  Would  prefer  to 
bo  in  London.— Address,  A E.  BARNDEN,  2,  South  Crescent, 
Walton-on-Naze,  Essex. 
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TO  ARCHITECTS. 


\\T ANTED,  by  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

VV  an  ENGAGEMENT,  is  competent  to  prepare  working  and 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

YXTANTED,  bv  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

YV  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  nn  Architect's  Office.  Accustomed 
to  working  out  drawings  from  rough  sketches,  well  up  in  perspective, 
and  the  general  routine  of  the  office.  Five  years'  experience.  Unexcep- 
tionable' references.— Address,  XERES,  2,  Lowndcs-terrace,  Kmghts- 
bridge,  S.W. 


~\\T ANTED,  by  a ^ 

YV  I TION  as  IMPROVER  in 


GLAZING.— Address,  T.  A 


Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

the  PLUMBING,  PAINTING,  and 
S.  24,  Queen's-crescent,  Haverstock-hilL 


"WANTED,  by  a 

Y Y SITUATION  as  TIMEKEEPER  or  CLERK. —Address,  S.  1 


Middle-aged  Man,  a 


A 


FIRST-RATE  DRAUGHTSMAN 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN,  and  one  who 

can  give  general  assistance  in  office  work,  Ac.  having  had  lour 


' experi 


Highest  references.— Address.  F.  Y 


GOOD  DRAUGHSTMAN  wishes  for 

EVENING  EMPLOYMENT,  Drawings  accurately  and  ex- 
>usly  prepared,  copied,  or  traced.  Quantities  prepared.  T'1- 
engaged  after  four  p.m.  Terms  moderate.—  Address,  A.  B. 
eobel-gardens,  Reg 


Af 


I,  Boa- 


's Park.  N.W. 


No.  69.  Chester-sti 


TYTANTED,  by  an  experienced  FOREMAN 

Y Y Of  MASONS,  a JOB.  in  Loudon  or  vicinity,  or  would  take  the 

* A , , ....  t t ,n T T»  II,  .ill.  .1,1  llmrrh . 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

SITUATION  as  WORKING  or  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  CAR- 
PENTERS and  JOINERS.  Can  design  and  make  drawings.  Under- 
stands shop-fronts  and  fittings.  Accustomed  to  West-eml  jobbing. 

an  measure  up  ami  keep  books.  Good  references,  Ac.— Address, 
506,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS. 


"YYTANTED,  by  an  experienced  BUILDER’S 

YY  CLERK,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Estimating,  measuring, 


WANTED,  by  a respectable  married  Man, 

a SITUATION  as  JOBBING  or  HOUSE  CARPENTER. 


W 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

/ ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man. 


EMPLOYMENT,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Has  lieen  engaged 
building  operations  over  seventeen  years.  First-class  references, 
ary  moderate.  — Address,  Z.  Y.  Cook's  Circulating  Library, 
i.  24,  Richmoud-terrace,  Sliepherd's-bush. 


QUARRY  OWNERS. 

GENTLEMAN,  with  a connexion 

mongst  builders,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  TRA- 
VELLER or  MANAGER  of  a STONE  QUARRY.— Address,  R.  S. 
' Barber,  Albert-road,  Aston  Park,  Birmingham. 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


AN  ASSISTANT,  who  has  served  his 

Articles  in  London,  and  lias  had  twelve  months'  experience  in 
the  country,  is  desirous  of  ail  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  R.  C.  12, 


t,  Bradford,  Yorks. 


A 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  aged  22,  wishes  to 

A RTICLE  himself  to  the  PLUMBING  in  a good  shop  Mode- 
rn ium.— Address.  A.  H.  S.  J.  Post-office,  Mount-street,  Gros- 


TO  DECORATORS. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  21,  been  four 

years  in  the  trade,  wishes  for  a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER 
in  the  GRAINING  and  PAINTING.  If  indoors  no  salary  will  be 


commencement.— Address,'  C.  STEEL.  Hornchurch,  Roi 


A 


GOOD  PLUMBED,  PAINTER,  and 


g.— Address,  PLUMBER,  134,  Brompton-road. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

GOOD  GRAINER  and  GENERAL 

PENCIL  HAND  WANTS  a JOB.  or  an  ENGAGEMENT.- 
;enus  to  ORAINER,  No.  7,  Netley-street,  Harrow-road,  Pad- 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  L 

YY  SMITH,  BELLHANC.ER,  GASF1TTER.  and  Gi 


ress,  [A.  F.  6,  Melbuuru-cottngos, 


as  LOCK- 

general 

ictoria-road.  South 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

\\J ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Y Y Man,  aged  23,  as  GENERAL  ASSISTANT,  or  CLERK  and 
CASHIER  on  Railway  or  other  extensive  works.  Eight  years'  experi- 
ence. Good  references.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  601,  Office 
••  The  Builder." 


"WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  SHOP  or 

Y T GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  Walking  Foreman  (Joiner  by 


TO  MASTER  PAINTERS. 

SUPERIOR  WRITER,  GRAINER, 

_ MARBLKR.  Ac.  is  open  lor  RE-ENG AGEMENT.— Address, 
B.  Post-office,  Wolverhamp* 


TENDERS  are  invited  for  NEW  SCHOOLS 

RESIDENCE,  and  BUILDINGS,  at  Liss,  Hants,  for  the 
School  Board.  Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  forms  of  Tender 
and  all  particulars  obtained  at  tbe  Offices  of  the  Surveyor,  Mr.  TIIOS. 
ROOK  MAPLES,  of  Queen's-chamhers,  Chapel-street.  Bedford-row, 
Loudon.  W.C.  ; or  at  the  Offices  of  JAS.  SOAMES,  Esq.  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  Petersfield,  Hants.  The  Board  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
accent  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 


TO 

D 


10  BUILDERS. — Persons  desirous  of  TEN- 

DERING  for  the  ERECTION  of  a MANSION  at  Manton,  Kirton, 
indsay.  Lincolnshire,  are  requested  to  send  me  their  names,  together 
with  references  to  Architects  under  t ' 

' :ted  to  Tender  will  have  qua 
veuoaks,  Kent. 


.ities  and  all  particulars  sent  t 
JOHN  M.  HOOKER.  Archi 


Those 


0 BUILDERS.  — Persons  desirous  of 

TENDERING  for  the  REINSTATEMENT  of  the  PREMISES, 
30,  Boundary-road.  St.  John's  Wood,  destroyed  by  fire,  may 
inspect  the  specification,  and  obtain  all  particulars,  at  my  Office,  on 
TUESDAY  next,  the  21st  instant.  The  lowest  Tender  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  accepted.  H.  G.  GRIBBLE,  Architect. 


6,  Thav 


in,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C. 


mo  QUARRY  PROPRIETORS,  CON- 

I TRACTORS,  and  OTHERS.— The  Widnes  Local  Board  are  pro 
pared  TO  LET  their  QUARRY  at  Pex  Hill,  in  Cri 

one  or  more  years.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  i—  

undersigned.  _ . , ,,  .... ... 

Tenders  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Waterworks  Lorn- 
mittee.  Gasworks.  Widnes,  endorsed  “ Tender,"  and  delivered  on  oi 
before  tbe  1st  of  JUNE 

The  Board  do  not  bi: 


of 


d themselves  to  accept  the  highest  o 


Tend'-r 


es,  May  8th,  1872. 


T.  A.  DREW,  Engiuee: 


rpo  CONTRACTORS:— The  Directors  of  I 


e Cockennouth  Tweed  Company  (Limited)  are  desirous  of 
TENDERS  for  the  WORK  required  in  the  CON  STRUG  1 ION  • 


receiving  TENDERS - ._  .. 

of  a MILL  at  Cockennouth.  Plans  and  specificati 
aud  after  the  13th  inst. 
street,  Cocki 
portions  of  t' 

NOON  of  the 


noutli ; a: 


the  lo' 


any  Tender. — By  order. 
Cockennouth,  May  8th,  1872. 


■cation  to  Mr.  F.  BLEASBY,  Chaloner- 
scaled  Tendere  for  the  whole  or  separate  i 
be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  i 
1 bincl|themselves  to  accept  - 


HN  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 


T° 


A 


r.  > pi;h\  i nci  ,u.  i;rn.i>i:i:s 


A MOST  efficient  BUILDER’S  ACCOUNT- 

AY  ANT  and  STOCK-TAKER,  upwards  of  twenty  y^rs' practical 


ABI  IDII  Siuoa-IAIUIII,  u ^ v j — --- 

Experience,  offers  his  SERVICES  for  TWO  or  THREE  WEEKS, 
terms  as  may  be  agreed.— Address,  486.  Office  of  "The  Builder. 


0 ROAD  CONTRACTORS  and  OTHERS. 

TENDERS  are  required  for  LAYING  about  "Kn 
EARTHENWARE  PIPE  SEWER,  and 

making  a NEW  ROAD,  ou  land  ’ 

don,  Surrey.  Plans,  speciflcatii 
he  inspected,  at  4,  Whitehall,  Loi 
on  MONDAY.  MAY  27,  1872, 
bind  themselves  to  accept  the 


forming  and  i 
the  High-road,  Wimble-  . 
1 conditions  of  contract  may 

W.  Tenders  to  be  delivered  • 

TWO  o'clock  ; and  the  Owners  do  not 
any  Tender 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  AND  DECORATORS 

A SITUATION  WANTED,  as  WORKING 

/ \ FOREM  AN,  or  WORKING  PARTNER  in  a small  Business, 
by  a practical  PLUMBER.— Address,  I.  I.  7,  Valentia-road,  Brixtou, 


trade).  Well  up  in  all  the 
of  jobbing,  a fair  draughtsu 
ledge  of  business. — Address,  I 
nington-Iane,  S.E. 


ches,  experience 
an.  and  has  a 
LARROLD,  Mrs. 


WANTED, 

Y V FITTER.  B 


a SITUATION,  as  GAS- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBBRS. 


"WANTED,  a SITUATION  or  JOB,  by  a 

Y Y good  PLUMBER,  GASFITTER.  Ac.— Address,  S.  B.  1, 


Phceuix-plaee,  Queeu’s-road,  Notting-hill,  I 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  HEAD 

YY  FOREMAN  of  PLASTERERS.  Good  character  of  eighteen 
years  and  references.  No  objection  to  tbe  country.— Address,  F.  P. 
No.  22,  Saunders-ruad,  Norland-road,  Notting-hill,  W. 


Quantities,  measuring,  &c.— a 

Surveyor  of  great  experience  in  Measuring.  Estimating,  and 
^ Quantities,  will  tie  glad  to  give  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE. 
Has  had  great  practical  experience  in  taking  aud  arranging  extras  aud 
omissions.  Would  undertake  the  books  and  accounts  of  a builder.— 
Address,  SURVEYOR.  116,  Camden-road.  N.W. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

FOREMAN,  experienced  in  the  general 

arrangement  ..f  buildings,  WANTS  an  ENGAGEMENT. - 
is,  W.  W.  5.  Addington-crescent,  York-road.  Lambeth,  S.E. 


SAW  MILLS  AND  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS. 

A S FOREMAN  or  MANAGER,  a RE- 

/A  ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  to  measure  aud  price  labour  and 
material  keen  saw-mill  accounts,  convert  timlier,  the  management  of 
„ by1  experienced  practical  Man.  Aged  31.  Joiner  by 

S.-Address! for  further  particulars.  495,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


Ill  vurlliTKi'iS  AMI  SURVEYORS. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  who  has 

_ jrved  liis  articles  in  tbe  country,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT 
JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  in  a London  Ann,  with  a 
provement-  Salary  not  so  much  on  object.— Addre 
Office  of  ‘ • The  Builder." 


A 


, No.  608, 


TO  AUCTIONEERS,  SURVEYORS,  ESTATE  AGENTS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  aged  22, 

J\_  wishes  to  obtain  residence  at  the  seaside.  He  possesses  - 
good  knowledge  of  the  indoor  and  outdoor  duties  of  a Surveyor 
Office,  having  been  for  three  years  articled  pupil  to  a metropolis 
surveyor  and  has  since  had  the  entire  management  of  extensh 
drainage  works,  and  has  also  been  engaged  ill  a surveyors  offici 
The  advertiser,  who  is  In  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  is  d euron 
of  entering  into  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  a gentleman,  or  firm  bavin 
a good  practice  as  above,  and  is  willing,  for  the  present,  to  give  h 
services  (subject  to  arrangement)  in  exchange  for  opportunities  ft 
further  improvement  and  experience  in  the  profession.-* or  f^cu 
lars  and  reference,  apply  to  M.  T.  care  of  Mr.  Coates,  High-stree 


0 


LD  SWINDON  LOCAL  BOARD- 


1 PIPE  SEWER  v 


BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  and  OTHERS. -The  Old  t 
ical  Boartl  hereby  give  Notice  that  they  intend  to  - 

TRACT  for  LAYING  DOWN.  CONSTRUCTING,  a 
INISH1NG  a certain  intended  BRICK  and  PIPE  S 
leir  district,  about  2,400  Yards  in  length.  . . , . „ 

Persons  wishing  to  Contract  for  the  same  arc  requested  to  foru 
through  the  post,  on  or  before  MONDAY,  the  3rd  day  of  JUNE  n; 
by  TWELVE  o'clock  at  noon,  sealed  Tenders  addressed  to  the  Cl 
of  tlie  Old  Swindon  Local  Board,"  endorsed  Tender  fur  Sewer. 

The  plans  and  specifications  of  the  works  to  be  done  may  be  sea 
the  Office  of  the  Local  Board.  High-street.  Swindon,  and  aiij  luri 
i.ation  may  lie  obtained,  eitner  on  personaj.  '™  ,n"  n 
prepaid,  addrei 


o the  Engineer,  Mr.  SHOPLAND,  Bath- 


ecurity,  to 


party  contracting  will  be  required  to  give  i 
approved  by  the  Local  Board,  for  the  due  pcrlonnauce  01  un 

hold  themselves  bound  to  accept  the  lowest 

of  the  Board.  I 

JAMES  COPLESTON  TOWNSEND.  Clerk. 
Local  Board  Office.  28,  High-street,  Old  Swindon,  14tli  May,  1872. 


THOROUGH  of  SALFORD.— To  CON- 

I ) TRACTORS— The  Corporation  of  Salford  invite  TENDERS 
for  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  the  WORKS  require,  in  Contract  No  1, 
of  their  INTERCEPTING  SEWER  for  the  Salford  district.  The 
works  comprise  the  construction  of  about  3,700  yards  of  brick  sewer,  i 
varying  from  5 feet  to  4 feet  0 inches  in  diameter,  together  with  aU 
manholes  ventilators,  and  junctions.  Plans,  sections,  and  drawings  i 
may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  JOHN  BOWDEN.  Cl  Surveyor 
Townhall,  Salford,  Jfrom  whom  copies  of  bills  of  quantities,  specitua- 
tion,  and  form  of  Tender  may  be  obtained,  »">•  »f“r  the  Kt& 


li  sum  will  he  returned  to  all 


persons  making  a bonk  fide  Tender,  after  the  acceptance  of  a Tend*  l 
and  on  return  of  the  documents  entrusted  to  their  cure.  Scaled 
Tenders,  endorsed  ' ' Tender  for  Intercepting  Sewe- 


addressed  to  the  clini 
Committee,  to  be  deli 
22nd  MAY,  1872.—' 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

QUANTITY-TAKER  and  MEASURER  of 

twenty  vears-  practical  experience,  offers  TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE  upon  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upoi 
SURVEYOR,  25.  Thorutou-street,  Brixton-road,  S.AV . 


— Address, 


TO  FOREMAN  PAINTERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  wishing  to  Improve  himself, 

will  give  If.  to  any  Foreman  PROCURING  for  him  Three 
Months'  good  WORK.— Address,  492,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser  requires  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT as  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Good  references*:  also  an 
abstainer  for  twenty-two  years.  - 
terrace,  Notting-hill. 


i,  M.  P.  Post-office,  Union- 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  four  years  and 

•a  half  experience  in  buying,  selling,  measuring,  aud  converting 
both  English  and  foreign  timber,  is  seeking  a SITUATION  in  a good 
house,  where  he  could  obtain  more  experience.  The  amount  of  salary 
not  an  object.  Most  satisfactory  references,  and  security  if  required. 
Address,  L.  W.  P.  Ashley  Lodge,  Basingstoke. 


CONTRACTS  — Continued  from  p.  ii. 


Builders  desirous  of  tendering  for 

the  ERECTION  of  a PARSONAGE-HOUSE,  at  Asthall,  Ox.  " 
. i ...  ...... .i  it..,;,-  ■■..mH  t,,  flu-  Architect..  Mr.  JOI 


e lc>  ...  Architect,  Mr.  JOHN 

COLLIER. ^Salters'  Hall.  St.  Swithin's-lane,  E.C.  The  lowost  or  any 
Tender  wall  not  necessarily  be  accepted. 


Kettering  waterworks.— ten- 

DERS  are  invited  for  about  6J  Miles  of  CAST-IRON  PIPES, 


TPES. 

mnexion  with  them, 

Drawings  may  be  seen,  and  co; 

obtained,  on  payment  of  ten  shillings,  at 
eer,  Mr.  THOMAS  HENNELL,  7,  Salisbury-str 

Tenders  must  be  forwarded  on  or  before  tbe  Is 

JUNE,  properly  endorsed,  to  Messrs.  G.  & H.  LAMB,  Secretaire 
the  Kettering  Water  Company  (Limited),  Kettering,  Northamp' 
shire.  The  lowest  Tender  will 


IV  DERS 
with  Sluice  Cocks,  Hydrants,  Ac. 

Laying  aud  Fixing  * " * 

of  the  specification 
Office  of  the  Engim 
Adelp'  ' ' 


of  the  Salford  Dist... 
it  the  Townhall,  Salford,  o: 
i in  it  tee  do  not  bind  thems 
Tender.— By  order, 


UILEANSING  & REPAIRING  SEWERS. 

\ J CITY  <il  LONDON.— The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  this 
City  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of _tbejwiil  City . on  TUESDAY  the 
of  JUNE  next. 


it  necessarily  be  accepted. 


1 meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  on  TUbSUAi.  me 
JUNE  next,  at  HALF-PAST  TWELVE  o'clock  precisely,  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  the  EXECUTION  of  such  Works  of 
CLEANSING  and  REPAIRING  SEWERS  within  the  said  City,  as 
may  be  required  to  be  done  during  the  term  ol  three  years,  com- 
mencing at  Midsummer-day  next.  A specification  of  the  works  and 
renditions  of  contract  may  be  seen  at  tins  Office,  together  withs 
schedule  of  prices,  and  the  Tenders  are  to  state  the  pcr-centage,  more 
or  less  than  such  scheduled  prices  at  which  the  parties  Tendering  art 
willing  to  execute  the  said  works.  The  Commissioners  will  require 
the  party  contracting  to  enter  into  bond,  with  two  approved  sureties, 
in  the  sum  of  l.OWi.  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract:  All 
Tenders  must  be  delivered  to  the  undersigned  before  TWELA  L o clock 
on  the  day  of  treaty.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  » 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender,  unless  deemed  eligible.  lhe  \cvrtiM 
sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally  or  by  a duly  authorised 
agent,  at  HALF-PAST  TWELVE  o'clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty, 
and  the  party  whose  Tender  is  accepted  will  be  required  to  sign  « 


G: 


RAINING  and  WRITING.— A first- 

class  GRAINER  is  open  to  a JOB  of  GRAINING  or 
NG.— Address,  B.  YOUNG,  186,  Vauxhall-bndge-road,  Pim- 


OT.  GEORGE’S  UNION.— To  BUILDERS. 

O i “ “ " * 


sgreement  ». 

specification.  oc.cc 

- - Office.  Guildliail.  15th  May,  1872. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Disengaged,  an  assistant.  Six 

years  in  the  profession.  Has  had  good  practical  experience. 
Good  references,  Ac.— Address,  Mr.  BYRNE,  67,  Great  Portland- 


LAUNDRY  at  the  Kensington  Workhouse.— The  Guardian 
the  Poor  of  the  St.  George's  Union  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for 
the  ERECTION  of  a LAUNDRY  at  their  Workhouse  at  Kensington, 
icordauce  with  the  plans  and  specification  prepared  by  their 
Architect.  Mr.  H.  SAXON  SNELL,  of  22.  Southampton-buildings, 
W C Builders  desirous  of  Tendering  must  scud  their  applications 
cither  to  this  Office  or  to  that  of  the  Architect,  marked  " Tender  for 
Building,"  not  later  than  TWO  o'clock  p.m.  the  20th  inst.  on  a form 
' ' 'h  may  be  obtained  from  the  Architect.  When  these  applications 
• been  laid  before  the  Guardians,  such  builders  os  are  selected  by 
li  will  be  furnished  with  a copy  of  the  bills  of  quantities.  The 
builder  whose  Tender  is  accepted  will  be  required  to  provide  two  good 


BfcwTH  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

/^LERK  of  WORKS,  having  first-class 

V_^  references,  is  open  for  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  — Address, 
ACANTHUS,  Post-office,  New-street,  Birmingham. 


CLERK  of  WORKS,  having  just  completed 

extensive  works,  seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  References  and 
testimonials  from  present  and  previous  employers. — Address,  CLERK 
of  WORKS,  Post-ofllce,  New-street,  Birmingham. 


(to  he  approved  by ‘the  Guardians"),  who  will  be  bound  in  a 
sum  equal  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  contract,  for  the  proper 
execution  of  the  works.  The  Board  will  not  hind  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender,— By  order. 


THOMAS  WORLOC’K,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
Clerk's  Office.  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 

May  14,  1872. 


CONTRACTORS  WANTED,  for  C0N- 

\1  CRETING  in  London,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  five 
Portland  cement  State  prices  per  superficial  square  yard  for  9 inches, 
6 inches,  and  3 inches  deep. — Address.  ENGELBACH  A KERR,  2, 
G resham-buildings,  Basinghall-street,  E.C, 


JOSEPh'daW,  Principal  Clerk. 


Sewers  Office,  Guliunau,  tom  oiay,  io<_ 

QT.  MARYLEBONE. — SEWERAGE.— To 

Jo  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. -Notice  ishereby  given  that 
Itrz  in-  rarith  nf  St  MarvlclHine.  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 


vawuihj,  o . .ouuiio.  uv. — , . ...o  .a  hereby  gii  el*  - 
the  Vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Marylelioiie,  in  the  county  of  MidillesW, 
will  meet  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Court  HouBe  of  the  said  parisn,  w 
THURSDAY,  the  6th  day  of  JUNE,  1872,  at  ELEVEN  o'clock  hi  > 0 
forenoon,  to  receive  TENDERS  from  persons  willing  to  COT.  KAOT 
for  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  about  415  feet  in  length  of  NEW  I11UCK 
SEWER,  with  Bell  Mouths,  Ventilating  Shafts.  Gullies,  and  other 
Works  in  connexion  therewith,  also  Brick  Vaults  in  the  formation 01 
a new  street  from  Wigmore-street  to  Hinde-street  Further  parti- 
culars may  lie  known,  aud  drawings  and  specification  seen  on  appue.  - 

Uonto  the  Chief  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry,  Mr.  T.  GAUL  BROV  N NG. 
at  his  daily  attendance  at  the  Court  House,  from  T\V  ELI  fc.  tin 
o'clock  The  Tenders  may  be  delivered  to  tl.e  Vestry  Clerk,  at  th 
on  or  E,  ELEVEN  o'rlook  m tho  «.»  • 
THURSDAY,  the  fith  day  of  JUNE,  18,2.  sealed  and  emloiscd, 
"Tender  for  the  New  Sewerage  Works,  Ac.  and  no  Tender  wui 
received  after  that  hour.  The  contractor  to  find  satisfactory  sicuritio 


Civeu  alter  umi  uum.  x uv 

the  performance  of  the  works,  and  to  u*<=  -- 

and  contract.  Tlie  Vestry  will  expect  the  parties  Tendering,  e 
person  on  their  behalf,  to  1*  in  attendance  at  the  time  01  open 
Tenders.  The  Vestry  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  tne  10 
any  Tender.— By  order, 


xi-  r !■  r> rpvwFi.T.  Vestrv  Clerk. 


May  25,  1872.] 
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is  no  less 
important  to 
investigate  thoso  details  of  physiognomical 
treatment,  both  of  the  (ace  and  of  the  form, 
which  ooncur  to  produce  the  unrivalled  beauty 
we  speak  of. 

A critical  analysis  of  the  physiognomical  cha- 
racteristics of  antique  sculpture  enables  us  at 


On  the  Origin  of 
the  Element  of  Grandeur  in 
the  Antique. 


H E actual 
conditions  of 
life  among 
the  ancient 
Greeks  di- 
rectly tended, 
as  we  have 
attempted  to 
show,*  to  pro- 
duce that 
breadth  and 
grandeur  of 
character  of 
which  both 
the  art  and 
the  literature 
of  Greece  give 
the  faithful 
reflection.  It 


once  to  point  out  the  main  difference  between 
the  outline  of  the  Grecian  face  and  form,  and 
the  general  contours  both  of  the  most  civilised 
nations  of  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  and  of 
savage  or  even  animal  tribes. 

If  we  describe,  on  the  profile  view  of  any  face 
a circle,  of  which  the  centre  is  in  the  orifice  of 
the  ear,  and  the  radius  is  equal  to  half  the  height 
of  the  head,  or,  more  accurately  regarded,  to  one- 
sixteenth  part  of  the  whole  height  of  the  figure 
when  standing  erect,  the  radii  of  this  circle  will 
furnish  apt  means  of  comparative  measurement. 

In  the  negro  profile,  the  circle  thus  described 
intersects  the  outline  of  the  face  at  the  brow. 
The  bridge  of  the  nose  falls  within  the  circle ; 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  face  projects  enor- 
mously before  it,  the  lower  lip  advancing  be- 
yond the  arc  by  one-fourth  part  of  the  length  of 
the  radius.  The  longest  diameter  of  the  head  is 
that  which  is  taken  at  thirty  degrees  from  the 
horizontal,  or  from  the  chin  to  the  occiput.  The 


same  proportions,  in  a somewhat  exaggerated 
form,  prevail  in  the  anthropoid  apes ; the  chief 
difference  being  in  the  greater  depression  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  nose  in  these  animals. 

A well-proportioned  modern  European  profile 
approaches  much  nearer  to  a circular  form  than 
does  that  of  the  negro,  although  the  centre  of 
the  limiting  circle  does  not  coincide  with  the 


■ metric  centre  in  the  orifice  of  the  ear.  If  we 
I cut  out  in  paper  a circle  of  the  radius  previously 

■ given,  and  fit  it  to  the  profiles  of  which  we  are 

■ speaking,  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  negro,  the  skull 
I proper  is  depressed  and  flattened,  so  as  to  come 

■ within  the  circular  outline,  while  the  entire  lower 

■ part  of  the  face,  from  the  root  of  the  wings  of 
I the  nose  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  appears  without 

■ the  disc.  In  the  modem  European  head,  the 
I coincidence  of  the  skull  with  the  circle  is  ap- 
I proximately  close,  and  the  projection  of  the  lower 

■ part  of  the  face  much  less  than  in  the  African. 
A But  in  the  Greek  head,  the  skull  is  compressed 
B instead  of  depressed  ; the  anterior  and  posterior 


See  p.  237,  ante. 


parts  of  the  outline  come  within  the  limiting 
circle  with  which  the  upper  part  of  the  skull 
coincides,  and  only  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  and 
the  chin,  from  the  upper  lip  to  the  juncture  with 
the  neck,  project  beyond  it.  The  diameters  of 
the  profile,  taken  at  different  angles  through  the 
ear,  differ  but  little  from  each  other.  The  longest 
radial  line  is  that  which  is  drawn  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  at  sixty  degrees  from  the 
horizontal.  This  is  a seventh  part  longer  than 
the  radial  height  to  the  brow,  which  again  ex. 
ceeds  that  drawn  to  the  outline  of  the  nose.  In 
the  modem  European  head,  the  two  latter  radii 
nearly  coincide,  and  are  but  little  shorter  than 
the  distance  from  the  ear  to  the  top  of  the  fore- 
head. These  details  may  be  summed  up  by  say- 
ing, that  in  the  negro  profile  the  mouth  and  jaws 
form  the  most  conspicuous  part ; in  the  modem 
European  profile  the  nose,  eyes,  and  brow ; and 
in  the  Greek  the  forehead,  which  thus  casts  a 
deep  shadow  over  the  cavity  of  the  eyes. 

The  physiognomical  interpretation  of  these 
great  distinctive  tribal  features  appears  to  be 
this.  In  the  negro  tribes  the  animal  passions 
are  so  conspicuously  developed,  as  to  form,  it 
may  be  said,  the  key  to  the  character.  In  the 
modem  European  head,  observation  of  the 
material  world,  and  disposition  to  the  energy  of 
individual  action,  are  indicated.  In  the  Greek, 
we  find  reflection,  imagination,  and  a superiority 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  over 
that  of  either  the  passional  or  the  industrial  and 
accumulative  propensities.  If  we  compare  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  with  those  of  Adam  Smith,  we 
shall  find  a pregnant  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  comparison. 

Such  being  the  general  character  of  the  Greek 
head,  the  several  types  representing  the  different 
gods,  heroes,  and  chief  subjects  of  the  sculptor’s 
art,  composed  so  many  distinct  varieties  of  the 
same  general  theme.  In  dealing  with  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  Greek 
sculptors  wore  bound  by  exact  and  well-con- 
sidered laws.  The  physiognomical  indications 
of  certain  ideal  impersonations  were  arrived  at 
by  careful  study,  and,  no  doubt,  by  careful  induc- 
tion from  observation.  Once  attained,  the  type 
became  fixed.  The  Greek  sculptors  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  producing  in  an  undraped  figure  the 
copy  of  any  casual  model,  and  then  indifferently 
naming  it  an  Eve,  a Venus,  or  Musidora.  The 
vague  lawlessness  of  modem  sculpture  was, 
happily,  unknown  in  Greece.  A definite  idea, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a grand  and  beautiful 
idea,  was  embodied  in  every  statue.  The  greatest 
sculptors  wrought  as  men  who  had  seen  the  gods. 
So  brief  was  the  period  in  which  the  sculptor’s 
art  arose,  attained  its  zenith,  and  commenced 
its  decadence,  that  it  seems  probable  that 
adequate  study  may  hereafter  enable  us  to 
determine,  with  extreme  precision,  the  date 
of  all  the  most  famous  relics  discovered,  or  to 
be  discovered.  The  work  of  the  sixth  century 
before  our  era,  as  illustrated  by  the  metopes  of 
Selinus,  and  the  Apollo  of  Tegea,  was  rude, 
rigid,  and  recalled  very  strongly  the  Egyptian 
type.  By  the  middle  or  latter  third  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  sculpture  had  attained  its  utmost 
grandeur.  The  works  of  Phidias,  in  432,  and  of 
Polycletus,  some  ten  years  later,  comprise  the 
most  famous  productions  of  the  Greek  chisel, 
and  probably  the  most  noble  human  works  yet 
produced.  The  former  sculptoi*,  in  addition  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  Conceptions,  and  the  mag- 
nificent breadth  of  his  style,  possessed,  in  per- 
fection, that  scientific  instinct  of  the  sculptor 
which  enabled  him  so  to  introduce  into  his  work 
the  equivalent  of  that  which  in  drawing  is  called 
fore-shortening,  as  to  adapt  each  statue  to  the 
position  and  point  of  view  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. In  this  religious  period  of  the  art,  that 
which  we  may  call  chamber  sculpture  appears 
to  have  been  little  known,  as  far  at  least  as  full- 
sized  works  in  the  round  are  concerned.  The 
story  of  the  contention  between  Phidias  and 


Alcamenes,  the  work  of  the  former  receiving  the 
chief  applause  of  all  when  seen  in  the  studio,  but 
presenting  no  approach  to  the  excellence  of  that 
of  Phidias  when  erected  in  the  place  it  was 
destined  to  occupy,  is  confirmed,  in  its  main 
truth,  by  a seated  figure  from  the  pediment  of 
the  Parthenon  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
thighs  of  that  grand  statue, — thought  with 
justice  to  personify  one  of  the  Fates, — are  alto- 
gether out  of  truth  if  regarded  from  the  level  of 
the  eye.  It  would  have  been  well  for  some  of  the 
persons  who  have  been  so  perplexed  by  the 
attempt  to  design  a seated  figure  for  the  Hyde 
Park  monument  that  should  be  other  than 
ati'ocious,  to  study  this  great  lesson  left  by  the 
Athenian  sculptor.  Of  Polycletus  we  have  the 
tradition,  not  only  of  the  grandeur  of  his  work, 
but  of  the  exact  and  exquisite  geometric  pro- 
portions of  his  canon  of  the  form. 

It  is  possible  that  the  pathognomic  expression 
of  the  face  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excellence  somewhat  later  than  the  age  of 
Phidias.  The  Cupid  discovered  at  Le  Cento 
Celsi,  and  now  in  the  Vatican,  is  probably  the 
most  beautiful  relic  in  the  world,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a genuine  copy  of 
the  famous  Cupid  of  Praxiteles.  The  name 
of  Euphranor  is  given  by  Pliny  as  that  of 
a sculptor  who  gave  greater  proportionate  size 
to  the  head  and  limbs  than  to  the  trunk.  Some- 
thing of  this  treatment  may  be  traced  in  the 
Juno  of  Melos.  With  Lysippus,  the  contemporary 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  very  opposite  style 
of  variation  was  attempted,  the  head  being  made 
smaller  than  the  canonical  proportion.  Of  the 
influence  of  this  school,  the  Venus  de’  Medici 
affords  the  most  striking  example. 

During  this  grand  and  unrivalled  age  of  art, 
while  the  modifications  at  which  we  have  hinted 
were  in  course  of  development,  the  gi'eat  cha- 
racteristic that  the  sculptor  worked  by  law,  and 
not  by  chance  or  caprice,  was  absolute.  We 
may  detect  the  hand  of  a Roman  copyist  of  a 
Greek  statue  as  much  by  the  slovenly  inaccuracy 
of  his  proportions  as  by  the  less  sculptural 
feeling  thrown  into  the  finish  of  the  work. 
Such  we  lately  noticed  in  the  statue  of  a Greek 
binding  a fillet  round  his  head,  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  British  Museum.  In  the  Greek 
work,  certainexact  proportions  are  to  be  remarked. 
The  various  types  of  figure  had  each  a normal 
law.  The  foot  was  the  modulus  of  girth,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  foot  to  the  height 
of  the  figure  was  thus  the  key  to  the  character 
of  the  latter.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Venus  de’ 
Medici  that  the  length  of  the  foot  is  exactly  the 
seventh  part  of  the  height  of  the  statue,  when 
reduced  to  the  erect  posture.  In  the  Juno  of 
Melos,  again,  the  foot  is  very  nearly  5-32nds  of 
the  height.  But  in  each  statue  the  girth  of  the 
waist  is  exactly  tliree  times  the  length  of  the 
foot.  In  the  former,  the  girth  of  the  shoulders 
and  of  the  loins,  which  are  less  easy  to  deter- 
mine in  the  latter,  are  each  exactly  four  times 
that  length. 

From  the  detection  of  so  unsuspected  an 
exactitude,  which  has  so  long  mutely  testified  to 
the  possession  by  the  Greek  sculptors  of  geo- 
metric laws,  and  of  physiognomical  rules,  now 
altogether  lost  or  ignored,  may  be  drawn  an 
inference  of  a character  yet  more  important 
than  any  discovery  of  a merely  artistic  cha- 
racter. The  philosophy  of  Greece,  its  mathe- 
matics, physics,  metaphysics,  rhetoric,  poetics, 
politic  *,  were  all  not  only  wrought  to  system, 
and  taught-  by  sophists  and  philosophers,  but 
were  reduced,  at  least  in  outline,  to  writing.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  almost  the  entire 
outline  of  Western  philosophy  is  based  upon  the 
works  of  Aristotle.  But  of  the  art  of  Greece 
no  such  record  exists.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
rules  of  art  were  ever  thus  placed  within  the 
grasp  of  the  profane.  This  silence  is  not  peculiar 
to  Greece.  It  prevailed  universally,  almost  to 
our  own  time.  When,  as  in  the  more  stable 
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empires  of  old,  occupations  were  hereditary,  the 
value  and  the  sanctity  of  the  oral  tradition  of 
art  may  be  readily  comprehended.  As  the  circle 
of  innovation  extended,  and  as  the  artist  became 
able  to  adopt  pupils,  or  to  instruct  strangers  in 
the  art,  the  mystery  of  each  craft  was  not  less 
rigidly  guarded.  In  cases  where  written  in- 
structions,  apart  from  example  and  actual 
training,  are  to  a great  extent  in  operation, 
secrecy  can  not  be  practised.  We  thus  see 
how,  among  a highly-cultivated  people,  the 
functions  of  historic  teaching  were  divided 
from  those  of  oral  tradition.  Each  had  its 
appropriate  province.  Each  has  ever  retained  it. 
To  fix  the  site  of  a battle,  the  name  of  a king,  the 
authorship  of  an  unsigned  book,  oral  tradition 
has  proved  itself  to  be  altogether  untrustworthy. 
Events  can  only  be  entrusted  to  the  recording 
muse  of  history, — to  the  pen  or  to  the  chisel. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  attempt  thus  to  stereo- 
type the  living  learning  of  art  must  fail.  One  of 
the  few  Mediaival  treatises  of  the  kind  that  we 
possess,  that  of  Picciolpassi  on  “ Majolica,”  is 
already  almost  unintelligible,  though  written 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  instruction.  With 
the  fall  of  the  liberty  or  the  autonomy  of  a 
country  will  perish  not  only  its  art,  but  the 
traditions  of  its  art.  It  is  only  while  the  oral 
legacy  is  handed  down,  in  the  studio,  at  the  forge, 
and  at  the  bench,  that  art  lives. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  purest  Greek  art  is  that  of  the 
pose  of  the  figure,  especially  the  inclination  of 
the  head.  The  contrast  between  heroic  repre- 
sentation and  Roman  iconography  is  here  most 
marked.  The  subject  should  be  regarded  not 
only  from  the  pictorial  or  sculptural  point  of 
view,  but  as  a physiognomical  indication  of  no 
little  value.  We  must  not  be  induced,  from  dis- 
taste towards  those  dogmas  of  phrenology  which 
are  not  only  unproved,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
persons  competent  to  judge,  opposed  to  physio- 
logical science,  to  overlook  the  great  importance 
of  the  contributions  which  Gall  and  his  disciples 
have  made  to  the  study  of  positive  and  of  com- 
parative physiognomy.  No  writer,  with  the 
brilliant  exception  of  Camper,  has  done  so  much 
to  elucidate  this  important  branch  of  art,  of 
philosophy,  and  of  ethnology,  as  have  several 
disciples  of  this  school.  The  large  collections  of 
busts,  including  those  of  remarkable  criminals, 
that  have  been  made  by  phrenological  students, 
have  a value  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  realised. 
No  indication  of  this  class  has  been  more  preg- 
nant than  those  which  regard  what  has  been 
unfortunately  termed  the  natural  language  of 
the  organs  of  the  head.  All  accurate  observa- 
tion, whether  of  man  or  of  beast,  proves  the 
certitude  with  which  emotion  or  thought  is 
translated  into  visible  expression  by  attitude. 
The  position  of  the  head  is  the  most  striking 
detail  of  the  general  pose.  The  habitual  car- 
riage denotes  the  ordinary  habit  of  thought ; the 
momentary  pose,  the  ruling  emotion  of  the 
moment.  The  stealthy  crouch  of  the  cat  when 
about  to  spring,  the  timid  glance  of  the  hare,  the 
broad  gaze  of  the  stag,  the  depressed  ears  of  the 
horse  when  meditating  mischief,  are  unmis- 
takable. Scarcely  less  so  are  the  steady,  open 
gaze  of  the  honest  man  ; the  shy,  reverted  glance 
of  the  coward  ; the  sideway  toss  of  the  head  of 
the  vain  person ; the  lofty  bearing  of  the  proud. 
In  each  of  these,  and  in  numerous  other  instances, 
the  actual  angle  at  which  the  head  is  borne  on 
the  neck  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  elements 
of  pathognomical  expression.  In  exterior  nature, 
as  in  the  mind  itself,  habit  is  formed  by  repeti- 
tion of  similar  acts.  The  proud  man  or  the 
courageous  man,  while  more  liable  than  the  ser- 
vile or  the  timid  to  the  excitement  of  the  re- 
spective emotion,  and  to  its  concurrent  momen- 
tary expression,  is  likely  to  acquire  a bearing 
habitually  expressive  of  that  tendency.  There 
is  not  only  a psychical,  but  a mechanical,  mode 
of  regarding  this  part  of  physiognomy.  The 
position  of  the  head,  when  at  rest,  is,  as 
we  have  said,  characteristic.  It  is  also  deter- 
mined, to  a great  degree,  by  actual  form.  The 
projecting  jaw  and  correspondingly  elongated 
occiput  of  the  Negroid  races  determine  an  habi- 
tual position  of  the  head  that  throws  the  face 
towards  the  sky.  The  contrary  form  of  massive 
forehead  and  rounded  chin  produces  the  opposite 
bearing,  that  downcast  glance  which  artists  have 
agreed  with  poets  to  call  pensive.  Camper,  who 
first  in  modern  times  laid  the  compasses  to  the 
profile,  has  called  attention  to  the  question  of 
form.  But  he  has  not  sufficiently  regarded  the 
concurrent  question  of  pose.  In  some  of  his 
diagrams  he  has  attributed  to  the  former  whati 
is  actually  due  to  the  latter.  He  has  given  an 


angle  as  anatomical,  while  it  is,  really,  only 
habitual.  For  in  the  profiles  which  he  draws  to 
illustrate  the  facial  angle  of  100°,  which  he  attri- 
butes to  Jupiter  and  similar  heads,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  radial  lines  d<5  not  start  from  the 
orifice  of  the  ear.  The  artist  must  be  more 
readily  guided  by  pose,  than  by  form,  independent 
of  pose.  The  former  strikes  the  eye  at  once, 
the  latter  requires  investigation  of  a minute,  or 
even  of  an  anatomical,  character.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  a double. truth  that  the  pensive  pose 
common  to  Greek  heads  reflects  the  grandeur  of 
the  Greek  character.  Achilles,  nursing  his 
wrath  in  his  tent,  listening  with  repressed 
longing  to  the  distant  din  of  war ; Ariadne,  or 
Andromeda,  deserted  and  downcast ; Jupiter, ' 
sitting  silent  while  Thetis  embraces  his  knees,  | 
and  pleads  for  her  son, — are  impersonations 
wholly  Greek.  They  are  faithfully  represented 
by  Greek  sculpture.  Both  the  character  and 
the  plastic  embodiment  are  foreign  to  modem 
fife.  We  might  as  well  expect  to  seo  Aristotle 
take  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  endeavour  to  recall  or  to  embody  the  ideas  of 
the  epic  and  tragic  poets,  or  the  epic  and  tragic  ! 
artists,  of  Greece.  Here  is  another  element  of 
antique  grandeur. 

What  may  be  the  future  development  of  the 
personal  beauty,  of  the  intellectual  vigour,  or  of 
the  moral  grandeur,  of  any  branch  of  the  human 
family,  is  a question  for  the  elucidation  of  which 
data  are  altogether  wanting.  We  can  only 
speak  of  what  is,  and  of  what  has  been  the  case ; 
and  we  decline  speculation  as  to  what  may  be  in 
store.  As  matter  of  history  there  seems  good 
reason  for  the  opinion  that  races  of  men,  like 
their  predecessors  in  the  animal  kingdom,  have 
passed  through  the  phases  of  infancy,  maturity, 
and  decline ; race  replacing  race,  but  no  declining 
people  ever  regaining  their  earlier  vigour.  In 
what  quarter  to  look  for  the  hope  of  the  present 
age  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Marks  of  decline  meet  us 
almost  everywhere.  In  the  most  martial  and 
most  cultured  of  European  nations  the  very 
general  use  of  spectacles  betrays  an  enfeebling 
of  the  reflective  nervous  system.  In  France 
stature  has  beon  reduced  by  many  inches,  in 
consequence  of  the  wars  of  the  first  empire  and 
other  causes ; nor  is  it  the  physical  man  alone 
that  shows  marks  of  extreme  degradation  of  type. 
In  Italy  very  wide-spread  disease  saps  the  bril- 
liant beauty  which  yet  lingers  in  certain  narrowly- 
limited  districts.  In  England,  the  prosperity  of 
dentists,  and  other  symptoms  easy  to  indicate, 
tell  of  anything  but  a vigorous  vitality,  especially 
in  the  young.  In  Australia  the  English  race  has 
bloomed  into  a new  and  delicate  beauty ; but  it  is  as 
fragile  as  it  is  attractive.  In  America,  the  hard, 
pained,  drawn,  expression  of  the  native  Red  Indian 
tribes  has  been  communicated,  without  intermix- 
ture of  blood,  to  the  descendants  of  the  European 
immigrants.  Of  the  one  ancient  race,  which,  in 
its  own  Syrian  country,  still  possesses  some  relics 
of  its  former  beauty,  the  European  representa- 
tions do  not  give  any  vei’y  hopeful  promise.  No 
human  beauty  is  historically  more  famous  than 
that  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  lines  of  Judab, 
of  Benjamin,  and  of  Aaron  ; but  the  prohibition 
of  iconography,  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
law,  and  which  is  reflected  by  that  of  Islam,  has 
left  us  altogether  without  the  means  of  forming 
any  adequate  idea  of  that  wonderful  grace  that 
was  equally  admired  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  that  was  found  fairest  among  the  women 
of  Persia,  and  that  made  Herod  the  Great 
tremble  lest  Mark  Antony  should  behold  the 
children  of  Antigonus. 

On  this  view  of  the  case,  it  follows  that  the 
great  period  of  Greece  was  one  of  the  culminating 
epochs  of  race,  and  that  in  the  most  beautiful 
race  of  which  we  have  any  graphic  record.  It  is 
beside  the  mark  to  contend  that  in  this  or  that 
detail  we  ourselves,  or  any  other  nation,  are  or 
are  not  immeasurably  superior  to  Homeric  heroes. 
Let  it  be  so,  or  not,  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  truth  of  the  determination,  that  in  the  relics 
of  the  works  of  the  great  Greek  artists,  from 
Phidias  to  Praxiteles,  we . have  the  reflection  of 
the  highest  human  beauty,  expressive  of  the 
utmost  grandeur  of  human  character,  that  mono- 
graphic history  denotes  as ' hitherto  attained  by 
any  family  of  mankind. 


Subsidence  of  TuramiU-street.  — Mr. 

Clutton,  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  sub- 
sidence of  Turnmill-street,  which  has  formed  the 
subject  of  a dispute  between  the  Clerkenwell 
Vestry  and  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company, 
has  mulcted  the  latter  in  1,6001.  damages. 


A NEW  HOSPITAL  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Ox  Tuesday  last  a new  hospital  on  a large 
scale,  which  has  been  in  course  of  erection 
between  three  and  four  years,  and  which  has 
involved  an  expenditure  of  more  than  30,0001., 
was  formally  opened  by  Prince  Arthur  during 
his  visit  to  Liverpool  this  week.  The  proceed- 
ings were  of  a highly  interesting  character, 
about  a thousand  invited  guests  being  present. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  building,  which  is 
situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  line  of  docks,  was  laid 
between  four  and  five  years  ago  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby.  It  is  called  the  “ New  Southern 
Hospital,”  and  its  erection  has  been  rendered 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  existing  hospital 
having  been  found  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  district.  Before  the  opening 
of  the  building  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
Prince  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Horsfall,  the  president  of 
the  hospital  committee,  after  which  he  was  con- 
ducted through  four  of  the  principal  wards,  upon 
each  of  which  he  bestowed  a name,  and  then 
declared  the  hospital  open.  The  address  pre- 
sented to  his  Royal  Highness  on  the  occasion 
wras  in  illuminated  vellum,  enclosed  in  a silver 
casket,  and  bore  the  following  inscription : — 
“Presented  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  Opening  the  New  Southern 
Hospital,  May  21st,  1872.” 

The  building,  including  airing-yards,  occupies 
a piece  of  land,  iq  the  form  of  a parallelogram, 
300  ft.  by  80  ft.,  and  has  what  may  be  termed 
four  frontages,  being  bounded  by  Caryl-street 
on  the  west,  Grafton-street  on  the  east,  Hill- 
street  on  the  south,  and  Cameron-street  on  the 
north.  The  plan  of  tho  building  is  arranged  on 
the  “pavilion”  system.  Tho  administrative 
buildings  occupy  the  frontage  to  Caryl-street, 
with  the  principal  entrance  in  the  centre,  and 
the  pavilions  (or  wards)  occupy  the  frontages  to 
Hill  and  Cameron  streets,  leaving  a space  between 
the  administrative  block  and  tho  wards  free  for 
ventilation,  and  the  distance  between  the  pavi- 
lions of  100  ft.,  which  is  open  to  Grafton-street, 
and  used  for  airing-yards.  The  general  dispo- 
sition and  isolation  of  the  building  is  best  seen 
on  the  first  floor,  on  which  story  the  hospital 
proper  may  be  said  to  commence,  the  spaces 
between  the  blocks  on  the  ground  story  being 
filled  up  with  one-story  buildings,  except  the 
spaces  left  for  areas  and  airing-yards.  The 
building  is  of  a simple  Gothic  character  of 
architecture.  It  is  constructed  of  grey  bricks, 
with  stone  cills  and  strings,  tho  horizontal 
lines  being  marked  with  blue  brick  in  bands. 
The  entrance-porch  is  of  stone,  with  a deeply 
recessed  and  moulded  arch,  having  the 
tympanum  left  for  sculpture.  A certain 
form  of  ornament  has  been  expended  on  this 
doorway,  the  carved  caps  being  composed  of 
foliage  designed  from  plants  such  as  tho  poppy, 
and  others  having  medicinal  virtues.  The  gable 
is  intended  to  be  finished  with  the  figure  of  an 
angel,  and  the  tympanum  with  a bas  relievo  re- 
presenting the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
The  roofs  form  a good  feature  in  the  design,  the 
ends  of  each  ward  having  two  towers  each,  and 
the  centres  also  show  high-pitched  roofs,  all 
finished  with  wrought-iron  cresting  and  fiuials ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  roofs  are  not 
merely  ornamental,  but  eminently  useful,  and 
important  parts  of  the  hospital.  The  adminis- 
trative block  is  only  two  stories  high  in  the  centre, 
and  three  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  cause  as  little  ob- 
struction to  a free  current  of  air  between  tho 
ward  blocks  as  possible.  It  comprises  on  the 
ground  floor  a large  entrance-hall,  to  the  right 
and  left  of  winch  are  placed  the  medical  and 
general  board-rooms.  Behind  these  a corridor 
runs  parallel  to  the  front,  from  which  are  entered, 
on  the  right,  the  senior  and  junior  house-surgeons’ 
sitting-rooms,  and  on  the  left,  the  house  dining- 
room, and  matron’s  sitting-room.  The  patients’ 
entrance  is  at  the  south  end  of  this  corridor.  On 
the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  administrative 
block  are  the  surgeons’,  students’,  matron’s,  and 
nurses’  bed-rooms  and  bath-room,  as  well  as 
several  patients’  wards. 

The  hospital  accommodation  provides  about 
200  beds,  and  consists  of  accident  wards  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  three  tiers  of  wards  for  twelve 
beds,  and  two  for  twenty-six  beds  in  each  pavi- 
lion, besides  many  smaller  wards  for  special 
cases  and  private  wards  in  the  administrative 
building.  The  wards  and  beds  are  spacious, 
and  attached  to  each  ward  adjoining  the  stair- 
case, are  nurses’  sitting-rooms  and  sculleries, 

I food  lifts  being  provided  from  and  to  each 
I scullery,  and  foul-linen  shoots  on  each  landing 
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to  receptacle  below  on  the  ground-floor.  On  the 
ground-floor,  on  the  east  of  the  corridor  between 
the  ward  blocks,  are  placed  the  post  mortem, 
dead-house,  dispensary,  and  laboratory,  the 
access  and  exit  from  dead-house  and  post  mortem 
rooms  being  so  arranged  as  to  be  quite  private. 
In  the  centre  of  the  corridor  to  the  east,  on  the 
first-floor,  is  the  chapel,  and  to  the  west  the 
operating  theatre.  The  patients’  food  is  pre- 
pared in  the  serving  - room,  in  which  there 
is  a hot  table,  and  from  this  the  trays  are 
supplied,  and  sent  to  each  floor  of  the  wards 
by  “ lifts.”  A hydraulic  “lift”  for  patients  from 
the  ground-floor  to  each  floor  of  the  wards  is 
also  provided. 

The  architects  for  the  building  are  Messrs. 
Culshaw  & Summers,  of  Liverpool ; the  chief 
contractor  being  Mr.  Geoi’ge  Eowe,  also  of 
Liverpool. 


MOEE  NOTES  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

Wandering  through  the  eastern  and  less 
frequented  quarter  of  the  Academy  galleries, 
the  visitor  comes  with  a sense  of  sudden 
refreshment  upon  the  three  pictures  by 
Mr.  Boughton,  hung  in  a row  in  gallery  VII.  : 
“ Spring-time,”  the  “ Flight  of  the  Birds,”  and 
the  “ Coming  of  Winter”  (579,  580,  581).  This 
artist,  pretty  well  known  already  by  his  pic- 
tures of  English  figures  and  manners  of  the 
period  “ when  the  first  George  was  king,”  is  one 
who  has  struck  out  a path  of  his  own,  wherein 
the  present  contributions  show  a marked  advance, 
both  in  feeling  and  breadth  of  execution.  These 
are  of  that  type  of  work  of  which,  in  a quite 
different  manner,  Mr.  Walker  furnishes  examples, 
wherein  the  feeling  of  landscape  and  figure  is 
blended  so  that  the  one  seems  inseparable  from 
the  other  in  its  effect  on  the  mind.  “ Spring- 
time ” shows  us  a single  youthful  figure  in  a 
nearly  white  dress,  flowers  opening  in  the  grass 
at  her  feet,  and  in  the  middle  distance  a grove 
of  trees  with  the  early  foliage  beautifully  indi- 
cated ; the  figure  is  charming  in  its  fresh  and 
simple  grace.  The  companion  picture,  of  the 
same  type,  is  not  less  good  in  its  way ; but  the 
larger  one,  the  “ Flight  of  the  Birds,”  is  still 
better.  A wild  moorland,  a cold  grey  bit  of  sea 
on  the  left,  two  figures  in  the  centre  of  the  com- 
position, one  seated  and  the  other  standing, 
gazing  with  varied  expressions  of  melancholy  at 
the  scene  : — these  are  the  elements  of  a picture 
which  is  full  of  suggestive  poetry,  beyond  its 
general  excellence  as  a painting.  Mr.  Boughton 
has  not  struck  so  deep  a tone  before ; wo  shall 
look  with  interest  for  his  future  works. 

M.  Alma-Tadema  is  another  of  the  artists  with 
a specialty,  who  travelled  out  of  his  usual  path 
last  year,  and  has  acknowledged  a comparative 
failure  by  returning  to  it  in  this  year’s  Exhibi- 
tion. He,  at  least,  has  lost  none  of  the  powers 
which  gained  him  his  reputation ; and  his  Egyp- 
tian interior,  “Eoman  Period”  (524),  with  a 
mourning  party  watching  around  the  mummy,  is 
as  fine  and  highly-finished  in  its  architectural 
detail  and  surface,  and  reflected,  light,  as  any 
of  his  earlier  works ; the  large  tropical  plants, 
showing  as  a back-ground  through  the  architec- 
ture, give  a peculiar  tone  and  richness,  by  con- 
trast, to  the  warmer  tints  of  the  marbles,  and  a 
distinctive  character  to  the  composition.  Amono- 
pictures  showing  a strong  individuality  in  the 
treatment  of  a well-worn  subject,  is  Mr.  B. 
Eiviere’s  “ Daniel,”  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
spectator,  in  the  den,  with  a group  of  lions 
crouching  before  him  with  various  attitudes  and 
expressions  of  baffled  rage  and  blood-thirstiness. 
As  in  his  “ Circe  and  Swine,”  last  year,  the 
figure  is  a comparative  failure;  the  animals 
form  the  picture ; the  long  bony  form  of  the 
crouching  lioness  on  the  left  is  admirable.  Of 
Mr.  Watts’s  large  picture  of  the  “ Curse  of 
Cain,  ’ we  could  better  speak  if  it  were  finished. 
Wo  do  not  think  either  the  subject  or  the 
treatment  very  happy,  nor,  so  far  as  we 

II  can  at  present  judge,  the  colour;  there  is  some 
learned  drawing  in  it.  Among  the  few  foreign 
pictures  hung  are  one  or  two  clever  ones  in 
the  same  room  as  the  last-mentioned  work ; 
“ Escadron  de  l’Armee  de  la  Loire,”  by  G. 
Eegamy,”  is  a clever  thing,  with  a grim  and 
certainly  not  patriotic  humour  in  it ; a row  of 
extempore  cavalry  soldiers  in  motley  garbs,  and 
■ mounted  on  scarecrow-looking  horses  standing 
I with  their  backs  to  the  spectator.  M.  Tissot 
•‘i  has  two  pictures  in  his  well-known  peculiar  light 
HR  scale  of  colour,  “An  Interesting  Story ” (389), 
B?i  and  “ Les  Adieux  ” (644) ; the  latter,  a tender 
leave-taking  of  two  young  people  through  an 
KD  iron  gate,  is  most  successful ; the  face  of  the 


young  girl  is  charming  in  sentiment  and  execu- 
tion. Among  other  figure-pictures  of  sufficient 
interest  and  originality  to  challenge  remark, 
maybe  mentioned  F.  Goodafl’s  “ Bedouin  Mother 
and  Child,”  lighted  by  the  “after  glow”  (of 
course : how  tired  we  are  getting  of  that  ex- 
pression!); Miss  Edwards’s  “Goodbye”  (651); 
“ A Moorland  Eoad  in  Brittany”  (911),  by  Mr. 
J.  Knight,  a set  of  figures  straggling  up  a road 
through  a mist  of  heavy  rain,  very  clever  and 
suggestive;  “Age  and  Infancy”  (973),  by  T. 
Israels,  a powerfully-painted  old  man  and  child, 
well  worth  looking  at;  and  “Woman’s  Work” 
(1,082),  a fine,  impressive,  though  exceedingly 
simple  picture,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson,  of  two 
(Breton  ?)  women  in  the  centre  of  a dark  flat 
moor,  laboriously  piling  up  straw  to  cover  some 
heaps  of  potatoes.  We  pass  over  sundry  well- 
painted  pictures,  of  Spanish  subjects,  by  Mr. 
Burgess,  an  artist  who  is  so  far  to  be  regarded, 
we  fear,  as  an  example  of  the  fact  that  clever, 
careful,  painstaking  work  will  no C in  itself  avail 
to  give  interest  to  pictures,  unless  the  artist  has 
something  of  his  own  mind,  his  own  individuality, 
to  give  to  them  likewise.  The  one  painting  by 
Mr.  Burgess,  which  has  left  its  mark  on  our 
memory,  is  his  single  life-size  figure,  called 
“ Hyacinthe,”  exhibited  the  year  before  last  : 
cannot  he  put  some  of  the  same  feeling  and 
individuality  into  his  more  ambitious  works,  and 
render  them  something  more  than  mere  groups 
of  figures  in  Spanish  costumes  ? 

“What  is  the  object  of  landscape  painting?” 
is  a question  to  be  suggested  by  the  two  paint- 
ings with  which  Mr.  Millais  has  followed  up  his 
last  year’s  ddbut  in  this  branch  of  his  art.  The 
crowds  which  the  painter’s  good  name  draws 
hround  these  are  not  discriminating  on  this 
point.  “ It  is  a landscape  by  Millais,  and  we 
must  look  at  it,”  is  about  the  extent  of  the  art- 
criticism  in  most  of  these  groups.  If  the  object 
is  merely  an  accurate  transcript  of  nature,  and 
nothing  more,  the  success  of  one,  at  least,  of 
these  pictures,  “Flowing  to  the  Eiver,”  and 
“ Flowing  to  the  Sea”  (56  and  71),  is  complete. 
In  the  former  the  swirl  of  the  swollen  brook,  the 
look  of  the  draggled  and  straggling  underwood, 
the  damp  from  recent  rain  on  the  yellow  leaves 
of  the  tree  in  the  foreground,  are  given  as  well 
as  any  painting  could  give  them,  and  with  no 
look  of  labour  or  over-finish.  The  other  picture 
is  less  striking  in  detail.  In  giving  the  trees  on 
the  further  bank,  the  artist  shows  something  of 
the  same  manner  of  painting  the  foliage  in  largo, 
broad  masses,  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at 
breaking  it  up  into  “ leafage,”  which  some  of 
the  French  landscape-painters  have  carried  to 
perfection  in  middle-distance  trees.  Yet  do  we 
opine  that  these  pictures  do  not  quite  fulfil  what 
we  really  want  from  landscape  art,  or  supply 
what  we  shall  yet  get  from  Mr.  Millais ; that, 
while  such  successful  reproduction  of  nature  is 
both  a difficult  and  a valuable  achievement,  it  is 
valuable  as  a means  rather  than  an  end ; and 
that  the  real  end  of  landscape-painting  is  to 
create  a sentiment,  to  speak  to  our  feelings 
through  the  medium  of  pictorial  representation. 
It  may  be  said  that  a realistic  representation 
gives  us  the  same  feeling  as  the  scene  in  nature 
would  impart.  We  doubt  it  in  any  case,  because 
absolute  realism  is  impossible,  not  to  mention 
that  the  great  element  of  motion  does  not  exist 
in  a painting. 

Two  landscapes  by  Mr.  Eaven,  “A  Hamp- 
shire Homestead”  (84),  and  “The  Monk’s 
Walk”  (657),  are  praiseworthy  because  they 
convey  to  us  the  poetry  and  the  sentiment  of 
nature  rather  than  the  material  facts.  In  Mr. 
MacWhirter’s  “Isle  of  Skye”  (248),  an  impres- 
sion is  sought  as  much  in  the  choice  of  subject 
as  in  the  manner  of  setting  it  forth ; if  the 
artist  depended  entirely  on  his  powers  in  the 
latter  capacity,  his  pictures  would  take  a lower 
place  in  public  interest  than  they  do.  With  a 
taste  for  grand  natural  subjects,  lie  lias  acquired 
a capacity  for  treating  them  with  an  accordant 
force  of  style  which  tells  powerfully ; but  an 
artist  with  such  a subject  as  this,  the  mere 
elements  of  which  are  so  impressive,  has  an 
immense  advantage  over  one  who,  like  Mr. 
Eaven,  aims  at  rendering  simpler  and  quieter 
subjects  impressive : in  the  former  case  the 
individuality  lies  in  the  scene,  in  the  latter  it 
resides  in  the  artist  alone.  This  picture,  how- 
ever, is  a fine  specimen  of  Mr.  MacWhirter’s 
powers  ; it  is  worth  noting  how  much,  we  might 
almost  say  how  completely,  the  real  power  of 
the  composition  results  from  the  introduction  of 
the  black  angular  mass  of  crag  which  jilts  up 
near  the  foreground,  and  forms  the  salient  point 
in  the  naintinf . Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  in  his  fine  view 


over  an  expanse  of  forest,  “Noon”  (110),  has 
fortunately  dropped  that  use  of  brilliant  sun- 
light effect  from  one  side  of  the  painting  which 
was  degenerating  into  a receipt,  and  gave  his 
pictures  somewhat  too  much  the  look  of  a finely- 
conceived  scenic  effect ; yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whethor  this  picture  can  be  regarded  as  en- 
tirely free  from  sensational  treatment : there 
is  a straining  after  an  exaggerated  effect 
of  hot  sunlight  in  the  contrast  between  the 
golden  lights  and  the  strong  blue  of  the 
shadows  in  the  middle  distance  : every  painter’s 
eye  will  see  blue  in  such  shadows  under  such 
circumstances;  but  it  never  can  be  in  nature 
so  nakedly  apparent  as  it  is  shown  to  be  here. 
The  artist’s  other  quiet  and  less  pretentious 
picture,  “Dewy  Eve”  (550),  though  less  gene- 
rally admired  at  present,  has,  we  think,  much 
more  of'  the  qualities  which  give  permanent 
value  to  a painting.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook  is  in  great 
force  this  year ; to  comment  on  his  four  paint- 
ings would  occupy  too  much  space  here,  but  we 
point  to  tlie  best  of  them,  “ As  Jolly  as  a Sand- 
boy ” (390),  not  only  as  a capital  example  of 
this  artist’s  powers,  but  as  a notable  illus- 
tration of  doctrines  advanced  in  our  columns 
as  to  the  necessity  of  “ conventionalism  ” in 
painting,  as  well  as  in  other  arts.  Mr.  Hook’s 
treatment  of  sea  and  sand  is  in  reality  conven- 
tional ; but  how  ? In  this  way,  that  no  attempt 
is  made  for  a moment  to  cheat  the  eyes  of  the 
spectator  by  minute  imitation  of  texture;  the 
water  is  not  realistically  like  water,  nor  the  sand 
like  sand,  but  what  he  gives  us  is, — all  that 
painting  can  fully  and  completely  give, — the 
tone,  the  air-tint,  the  peculiar  “ run”  of  the  sea, 
without  any  attempt  at  minutice  which  cannot 
adequately  be  given  in  painting, : the  repre- 
sentation is  really  a conventional  one,  but 
through  this  conventionalism  he  achieves  what 
is  in  fact  the  best  and  purest  naturalism 
which  painting  of  this  class  can  arrive  at.  Mr. 
Peter  Graham’s  “Cradle  of  the  Sea-bird ’’im- 
presses one  at  first  sight  as  one  of  the  greatest 
things  its  author  has  yet  produced  : an  immense 
rocky  precipice  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea  to  the  right  of  the  painting,  and  going  off  in 
sharp  perspective  from  the  foreground;  a second 
study  suggests  the  doubt  whether  this  is  equal  to 
some  of  the  painter’s  former  less  startling  produc- 
tions ; whether  here,  too,  there  is  not  a soup<;on 
of  the  scene-painter’s  art  in  the  composition  and 
arrangement  at  least.  There  are  some  fine  sea- 
pieces  by  Mr.  Brett,  about  whose  merits  and 
defects  of  style  there  is  likely  to  be  for  some 
time  a division  of  opinion,  to  result,  we  antici- 
pate (if  the  painter  is  true  to  himself),  in 
universal  acknowledgment  of  his  remarkable 
ability.  One  other  landscape,  by  a veteran 
artist,  Mr.  J.  Linnell,  compels  attention,  from  the 
very  powerful  effect  of  the  sunlight  which  has 
been  aimed, — “The  Ford”  (664).  We  cannot 
think  this  a success  : the  colour  is  true  and  fine, 
but  the  “ light  ” element  is  wanting ; it  is 
palpably  pigments,  and  not  light. 

Mr.  Millais’s  figure-subjects  are  entirely  con- 
fined this  year  to  portraits,  one  at  least  of  which 
has  by  this  time  been  more  written  about,  looked 
at,  and  discussed,  than  is  the  case  with  most  por- 
traits in  these  degenerate  days.  The  painter 
seems  determined  to  show  how  he  can  be,  in 
manner  of  execution  as  well  as  in  choice  of  sub- 
jects, the  very  reverse  of  the  young  artist  who 
won  his  fame  by  a very  different  order  of  paint- 
ings. Those  who  thought  at  the  time  that  the 
so-called  pre-Eaffaelite  school  was,  in  its  most 
marked  features,  but  a temporary  aberration  or 
exaggeration,  may  fairly  accept  the  practical  testi- 
mony of  one  of  its  original  leaders  to  the  same  view. 
Whether  in  his  present  leanings  towards  full,  free, 
and  “thick”  execution,  this  remarkable  and  ad- 
mirable painter  has  not  given  up  some  of  the 
qualities,  in  execution  at  least,  which  make  the 
value  of  a painting  (as  a painting)  may  be  ques- 
tioned; distinction  of  texture,  for  instance,  is 
less  marked  in  the  portraits  of  the  Misses  Arm- 
strong than  one  could  wish  to  see  it  in  a picture 
so  largely  filled  with  stuffs  and  other  accesso- 
ries. The  different  characters  of  the  three 
sisters  are  capitally  contrasted  and  discrimi- 
nated, and  the  flesh  tints,  especially  in  the 
figure  on  the  left,  are  a splendid  success  in  the 
most  delicate  problem  of  colouring.  In  his 
other  portraits,  as  in  landscapes,  Mr.  Millais 
sets  us  thinking, — what  is  a portrait  for  ? That 
of  Sir  James  Paget  (554)  is  one  of  the  most 
purely  realistic  representations  (and  one  of  the 
most  successful,  as  such)  ever  shown ; viewed 
as  a composition,  exception  would  be  at  once 
taken  to  the  unbroken  expanse  of  lecture-board 
which  fills  the  larger  part  of  the  canvass  and 
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forms  tlie  background  to  the  figure.  The  painter 
has  aimed  here  at  putting  the  able  surgeon  and 
surgical  lecturer  before  his  friends  exactly  as 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  see  him  in  the 
lecture-room,  -without  any  attempt  at  producing, 
either  by  costume,  pose,  composition,  or  colour, 
anything  more  of  a picture  than  the  real  scene 
of  his  every-day  work  afforded.  The  portrait  of 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster  (567)  is  very  much 
in  contrast  to  this,  and  is  in  fact  almost  more 
noticeable  for  its  fine  and  unusual  tone  and  har- 
mony of  colour  than  as  a characteristic  like- 
ness. The  first  work  would  be  valued  chiefly 
by  those  who  know  the  subject,  and  wish 
for  a memorial  of  him  ; the  second  would 
be  valued  as  a picture  by  those  who  did 
not  know  even  whom  it  represents.  On  the 
whole,  is  not  the  latter  principle  the  best  on 
which  to  make  portraits, — to  make  them  pic- 
tures as  well  as  portraits?  Wo  should  have 
thought  the  question  could  never  have  admitted 
but  of  one  answer,  had  not  Mr.  Millais  in  the 
Paget  portrait  so  boldly  and  ably  challenged 
admiration  for  pure  realism.  The  question 
involved  is,  whether  we  are  to  make  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  individual  the  first  object,  or 
whether  we  are  to  use  him  or  her,  so  to  speak, 
as  an  opportunity  and  excuse  for  an  impressive 
pictorial  composition ; whether,  in  short,  huma- 
nity or  art  is  to  be  the  greater.  Perhaps  it  will 
depend  a good  deal  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
subject  of  the  painting.  Mr.  Watts  gives  a very 
charming  example  of  the  poetic  and  idealised 
portrait  in  his  likeness  of  Miss  Dalrymple  (215), 
sitting,  in  a green  robe,  by  the  side  of  a brook ; 
but  is  there  not  here  rather  too  obvious  an 
attempt  at  effect,  almost  bordering  on  the 
theatrical  ? Mr.  Watts  is  one  of  those  artists 
upon  whom  benedictions  should  be  showered, 
for  that  he  has  done  much  towards  rescuing 
portrait-painting  from  the  hopelessly  tame  com- 
monplaces into  which  it  had  sunk  with  ns,  and 
which  still  form  the  majority  in  the  Academy 
and  elsewhere.  But  he  has  achieved  the  union 
of  portraiture  with  high  art,  in  other  works,  in 
a way  not  quite  so  ostentatious  as  this  (if  we 
may  be  pardoned  the  term).  To  blend  the  ideal 
with  the  real,  to  let  the  artistic  fire  shine 
through  the  versimilitude  of  the  sitter,  as  if  it 
were  a necessary  part  of  the  conception  and 
inseparable  from  it, — that  is  tho  triumph  of  por- 
trait-painting ; a triumph  winch  the  artist 
referred  to  has  achieved  elsewhere,  but  not 
quite  here.  The  “portrait”  is  merged  in  the 
“ picture.”  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  portrait 
of  “ R.  H.  W.  Dunlop,  Esq.”  (266).  Mr.  Watts 
has  been  fortunate  in  his  subject  here,  and  has 
given  us  a remarkably  powerful  delineation  of 
a striking  and,  in  every  sense,  strongly  marked 
physiognomy,  which  required  little  more  than 
successful  and  bold  realistic  treatment  to 
make  a picture.  The  arrangement  of  the 
light,  however,  so  as  to  bring  out  tho  sub- 
ject in  the  most  effective  manner,  is  truly 
artistic.  There  are  also  the  same  artist’s  por- 
traits of  Mr.  Prinsep  and  Mr.  Calderon  (the 
painters  have  taken  to  portraying  one  another 
of  late),  and  Mr.  Calderon  in  turn  has  painted 
Mr.  Marks.  Mr.  Calderon’s  “ Mrs.  Cazalet  ” 
(610),  a full-length  small-sized  portrait,  is  the 
most  powerfully  painted  work  which  the  artist 
exhibits  this  year  : the  lady  is  represented  stand- 
ing by  the  fireplace  in  an  interior,  in  a gown  of 
mainly  a strong  deep-red  tint;  the  effect  is 
unusual,  but  scarcely  pleasing.  These,  with 
one  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight,  are  the  noteworthy 
portraits  of  the  year  : and  there  is  Mr.  Sant’s 
“Mrs.  Haldane  Chinnery”  (264),  in  a black 
dress  and  carrying  a basket;  painted  with 
all  the  artist’s  usual  good  taste  and  refine- 
ment, but  not  in  the  whole  his  beBt  portrait ; 
the  difficulty  of  the  mass  of  black  dress  in  a 
life-size  portrait  has  not  been  quite  got  over.  A 
characteristic  and  pretty  child  portrait  is  that  of 
“ Madlle.  A.  B.,  Petite-fille  de  1’ Artiste,”  by  M. 
Gallait  (908)  ; the  little  lady,  about  three  or  four 
years  old  apparently,  stands,  with  one  hand  in  the 
pocket  of  her  pelisse,  in  an  amusingly  self- 
possessed  and  important  attitude.  Mr.  Goodall’s 
portrait  of  the  “ Right  Hon.  Sir  T.  M’Neill  ” 
(545)  is  a successful  painting  of  a fine,  thought- 
ful, characteristic  head;  and  many  besides  the 
readers  of  this  journal  will  find  interest  also  in 
the  likeness  “T.  L.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  Past-Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Architects”  (584) ; a very 
good  likeness  by  Mr.  Charles  Martin.  The  same 
painter  has  a striking  portrait  of  “ J.  R.  Planche, 
Esq.,  Somerset  Herald,”  which  is  less  successful 
as  a likeness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face  than 
the  upper,  where  it  is  excellent. 

On  the  whole,  portraiture  is  well  represented 


this  year,  the  proportion  of  portraits  which  are 
really  interesting  being  greater  than  for  two  or 
three  past  years  of  the  Academy  Exhibition. 


GOSSIP  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Exposition  des  Beaux-Arts  opened  on 
Friday,  May  10th,  to  the  public,  with  upwards 
of  2,000  works  in  painting,  drawing,  and  sculp- 
ture ; these  being  the  selection  made  by  the 
“jury ” from  the  5,400  sent  in.  The  labours  of 
the  aforesaid  jury  must  have  been  enormous ; 
but  all  visitors  to  the  salon,  excepting  the  dis- 
appointed artists,  will  thank  them  for  having  so 
far  diminished  the  feast  they  place  before  the 
public ; for,  rich  as  it  is,  it  needs  must  satiate 
when  in  such  excess  of  the  powers  of  human 
nature  to  appropriate. 

The  Exhibition  is  very  good  indeed,  as  regards 
the  works  of  art  themselves : many  of  them  are 
first-rate,  and  very  few  could  well  be  spared; 
the  building  containing  them,  the  Palais  de 
V Industrie,  the  shell  of  this  rich  nut,  is  not  so 
worthy  of  commendation. 

After  two  days  spent  therein,  the  impression 
left  on  my  mind  is,  that  it  is  inconveniently 
arranged,  ill-cleaned,  meanly  decorated,  badly 
lighted,  and  awfully  draughty.  I remember 
having  felt  exactly  the  same  towards  the  French 
galleries  in  the  great  International  Exhibition  at 
Paris  in  1867.  To  be  sure,  this  said  Friday  was 
the  wettest  day  of  a wet  week ; but  why  have 
blinds  that  cannot  be  removed  in  dull  weather  ? 
In  a little  conversation  I had  with  the  guardian 
of  one  of  the  rooms  I remarked  upon  the  bad 
lighting,  and  his  reply  was  immensely  charac- 
teristic of  his  nation  : “ Oh,  no  ! it  is  the  weather 
that  is  so  bad.”  “Yes,”  said  I ; ” but  what  a 
pity  to  have  blinds  that  cannot  be  drawn  back  on 
a dull  day.”  “No, — it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
blinds,”  ho  insisted,  “it  is  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  weather.”  “ Any  one  or  anything  but  your- 
selves for  the  scapegoat,”  thought  I ; and  as  I 
remembered  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
the  glass  ceilings  of  our  English  picture-galleries 
have  their  linen  blinds  drawn  across  them  or 
removed  as  shade  or  sunshine  necessitates,  I felt 
that  this  was  yet  another  example  in  which 
“they”  do  not  “manage  those  things  better  in 
France.” 

But  to  return  to  the  pictures,  which  we  must 
take  according  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  the  artists’  names,  this  being  de  rigueur  in  a 
French  catalogue.  Allonge, — a charming  “ Yue 
de  la  Ville  du  Puy  ” ; Alma-Tadema,  who  is  hors 
concours,  which  means  that  the  artists  so  speci- 
fied are  beyond  receiving  any  medal  save  the 
viddaille  d’hormeur,  “UnEmpereurromain,”  exhi- 
bited in  London  last  year,  and  a “ F&te  intime ; ” 
Anker,  a clever  and  painfully- true  representa- 
tion of  Bourbaki’s  soldiers  in  a stable,  and  cared 
for  by  Swiss  peasants  ; Antigna,  “ Aragonaises 
d’Anso,”  with  its  play  of  sunshine  and  shade 
on  the  fine  head  of  the  tall  girl  who  leans 
gracefully  against  a wall;  Armand,  “Defense 
de  St.  Quentin,”  with  cleverly-painted  trees ; 
Appian,  — excellent  effect  of  early  morning 
light  on  “Flotille  de  Barques  Marchands  ” ; 
Asselbergs, — clever  “Coquelicots  et  Bluets”; 
Aubert,  “ Le  Fil  rompu,”  a young  girl 
spinning  her  thread  of  life,  when  Love  comes 
up  suddenly  and  snips  it  in  two  ; Baader, 

“ La  Toilette,”  an  admirable  old  man  clip- 
ping a large  white  poodle,  and  interrupted  by 
a black  intelligent-looking  spaniel,  which  lays  its 
paw  on  his  arm ; Batut,  “ Portrait  de  Mdlle. 
N.,”  dessin;  Baudry,  “Portrait  de  M.  E.  About,” 
very  clear,  but  so  flat  against  its  blue  back- 
ground ; Berteaux,  “ Avec  ces  Amis-li  pas  de 
Deception,”  a studio  with  the  lay  figures  dressed 
as  men  and  women  ; Berthon,  “ Loin  du  Pays  ! ” 
Bertrand,  “ Folie  d’Ophelie,”  where  she  is  dressed 
in  white,  and  close  beside  it,  but  black-robed, 
“ Mort  d’Ophelie ;”  Betsellere,  “ L’Oublie,”  pain- 
fully real,  the  poor  soldier  having  fallen  insen- 
sible, face  downwards,  on  the  snowy,  gory  battle- 
field, he  returns  to  consciousness,  and  half  rises, 
to  find  himself  left  alone  for  dead ; Bidau,  “ Le 
Printemps,”  charming  lilac  and  other  flowers ; 
Bonnegrace,  portrait  of  M.  Desplechin  and  of 
Mdme.  M. ; Bouguereau,  “ Faucheuse”  ; Breton, 
“Un  Soird’Hiver;  Brochart,  pastel, — “Position 
Critique,”  a lady  escaped  from  an  upset  car- 
riage, in  a very  bandit-suggesting  landscape, 
and  carrying  her  child  in  her  arms ; Cabanel, 
“ Giacomina,”  portrait,  — costume  Florentin  du 
15me  siecle ; Cambon,  “ Portrait  du  Marquis 
d’A.  ” ; Caraud,  “ Jeune  Fille  portant  un  Chat  ” ; 
Cassagne,  “ Le  Printemps  dans  la  Foret  ” ; 
Castan,  “Soleil  couchant  en  Hiver”;  Castres, 


“Ambulance  intemationale  par  un  Temps  de 
Neige  ” ; Chapuis,  “ Portrait  du  Capitaine  L.”  ; 
Charnay,  “La  Leijon  d’ Equitation  ” ; Chenu, 

“ La  Yisite  de  Noces,”  — winter  scene,  the 
bride  about  to  re-enter  a country  cart;  Chin- 
treuil,  “ La  Chute  du  Jour  ” ; Ciappori-Puche, 

“ Notre  Dame  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences,”  beauti- 
fully draped  figures, — dessin;  Claude,  E.,  “ Cu- 
riosities ” ; and  Claude,  J.  M.,  “ L’ Antichambre,” 
sold  for  1,500  francs;  Clement,  “Marchandes 
d’Eau  et  d’Oranges,  Egypte”  ; Coeffier,  Mdme., 
two  portraits ; Compte-Calix,  “ La  Le<;on  de 
Geographic,”  a youth  of  gentle  blood,  said  to  be 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  tracing  PARIS  on  the  sand 
for  a pretty  country  maiden ; Coninck,  “ La 
Ptjche,”  an  Italian  boy,  and  a sweet-faced  fair- 
haired girl ; Cot,  “ Le  Jour  des  Morts  au  Campo 
Santo  de  Pise,”  the  girl  stooping  to  get  a light 
from  one  of  the  lamps  affixed  to  the  graves ; 
Couture,  “ Le  Damocles,”  in  chains,  surrounded 
by  every  luxury,  a classic-looking  fino  thing ; 
Daubigny,  “Moulins  ;\ Dordrecht” ; David,  J.,“Le 
Laissez-passer,”  Episode  Ausidgede  Paris,  1870-71 ; 
Delort,  “ Une  Embuscade,”  four  brightly-dressed 
16th-century  figures  at  the  foot  of  an  old  grey 
tower;  Deportes,  “Mon  Portrait ” ; Dieudonne, 
a pretty  young  girl  in  white ; Dubos,  “ Le  Pa- 
pillon,”  a lady  examining  it  tln'ough  a magnify- 
ing glass ; Dubufe,  portrait  de  Mdme.  H.  S. ; 
Faure,  “ Portrait  de  Mdme.  J.,”  in  puce  silk 
dress  and  black  lace ; Feyen,  “ Les  Glaneuses 
de  la  Mer,”  exquisitely  delicate  and  minute  ; 
Feyen-Perrin,  “ Le  Printemps  de  1872  ” ; Fau- 
caucourt,  “Yue  de  l’Etna”;  Galliac,  “Echo 
perdu,”  two  men,  possibly  army  surgeons,  en- 
deavouring to  recall  an  ambulance  to  succour  a 
poor  grievement  hlessd ; Gamier,  “ Le  Droit  du 
Seigneur,”  he  leading  away  a country  brido  as 
she  comes  out  of  church  with  her  newly -made 
husband ; Giraud,  “ La  Porte  def endue  ” ; 
Glaize,  “ Spectacle  de  la  Folie  humaine,”  a 
long  canvas,  decorated  with  painted  scarlet 
drapery  like  a theatre.  In  the  front  stands 
the  exhibitor  in  a 16th-century  black  dress; 
to  the  left  is  a bright-blue  notice-board, 
which  says,  “The  pictures  of  human  folly 
are  continually  changing.”  Those  before  the 
spectator  are  “Tueries  Bibliques,”  where  Jews 
aro  seen  killing  the  Ammonites ; “Tueries  Chre- 
tiennes,”  where  Romans  are  the  slaughterers; 
“Tueries  d’Heretiques,”  in  which  Catholics  are 
killing  seceders  of  all  sorts ; and,  finally,  “ Char- 
lotte Corday  and  others  going  in  a cart  to  tho 
guillotine.”  This  sad  satire  might  well  have  had 
a fifth  tableau  added,  “ Communists  of  Paris 
burning  their  own  City.”  M.  Glaize  also  exhibits 
“Mort  de  Saint-Louis”  and  “Portrait  de  M. 
Ferrier,”  both  admirable.  Goethals,  “ Lo  General 
Uhrich  a Strasbourg”  ; Gontier,  a garland  of 
lovely  roses  ; Goubie,  “ Du  Bceuf  il  Paris, 
Decembre,  1870,”  six  emaciated  horses  and  one 
donkey.  This  picture  sold  for  2,500  francs; 
but  surely  not  to  a Frenchman — would  he  not 
rather  buy  forgetfulness  than  a perpetual  re- 
minder of  bo  melancholy  an  episode  in  his 
country’s  history  ? Goupil,  “Une  Nonvelle  en 
Province,”  another  war  picture,  with  a wonder- 
fully-painted Cachemire  in  it ; but  why  the  hand- 
some girls  are  habited  in  rich  satins  so  early 
in  the  day  is  a mystery  to  all  but  French 
modistes.  Gudin,  “ Le  Navire  ‘ le  Lafayette,’ 
dans  la  Nuit  du  18  Aofit,  1871” — pastel; 
Gues,  “ Jeunes  Pages  jouants”;  delicate  and 
minute  as  any  miniature,  and  looks  as  if  painted 
on  copper  or  ivory,  so  smooth  is  the  sur- 
face. Hardon,  “Une  Alice  du  Parc  de  Cour- 
quetaine”;  Hebert,  “Portrait  de  Madame  la 
Marquise  de  J.,”  robed  in  white  satin,  the 
large  wide-open  eyes  looking  straight  out  of  the 
canvas,  and  into  the  far-away  future ; there  is 
no  ring  on  the  left  hand,  which  is  somewhat 
ostentatiously  crossed  over  the  right,  as  if  with 
intention.  The  necklace  of  large  pearls,  each 
encircled  by  diamonds,  and  the  strings  of  pearls 
on  the  head,  all  marvellously  reproduced,  show 
that  to  paint  jewelry  is  rather  a forte  with  the 
artist ; therefore  the  absence  of  all  finger-iings 
is  the  more  noticeable.  Utterly  unable  to  solve 
the  mystery,  we  applied  for  information  to  a 
gentlemanly  Frenchman,  who  assured  us  that 
wedding-rings  are  not  fashionable  in  France 
now  ! What  next,  I wonder  ? This  seems  the 
strangest  of  all  the  strange  vagaries  of  this 
strange  people.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words,  “No  cards,”  began  to  be 
general  after  the  wedding  announcements  in  the 
English  papers,  Punch  took  exception  to  the 
growing  custom,  and  grumblingly  said,  “ He  sup- 
posed there  would  be  no  bride-cake  and  no  wed- 
ding ring  next.”  If  marriages  were  solemnised 
in  Paris  during  the  siege,  surely  no  bride-cake 
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could  have  been  made  or  eaten ; and  now  with 
the  banishment  of  wedding-rings,  the  prophecy 
of  our  philosophic  contemporary  is  curiously 
verified.  Another  instance  of  “how  many  a 
true  word  is  spoken  in  jest.” 

Helmich  sends  an  excellent  picture,  “ Un 
'Coin  du  Feu,  16mo  Siecle,”  in  which  a monkey 
and  a dwarf  are  seen  fencing  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a young,  handsome  couple,  seated  side 
by  side  in  one  spacious  arm-chair,  while 
their  pretty  page  leans  against  the  jamb  of 
the  quaint  old  mantel-shelf.  A portrait  in  sepia 
of  a child  by  Hdme.  Herbelin  is  very  charming ; 

as  is  also  Hirsch’s  portrait  of  Mdme.  M ; 

Hublin’s  “ Jeune  Laiticire  Bretonne”  has  a very 
easy  pose  and  pleasant  face ; Hue’s  “ Manon 
Lescaut  ” and  “ Les  Apprets  ” are  both  ad- 
mirable; as  is  also  Mile.  Jacquemart’s  “Portrait 
de  M.  Thiers,  President  de  la  Republique.” 
About  this  last  a little  anecdote  is  told.  When 
Mile.  Jacquemart  went  to  the  salon,  she  found 
the  portrait  surrounded  by  brighter-coloured 
pictures,  which  utterly  annihilated  the  sallow 
face  and  snuff-coloured  coat  of  M.  le  President ; 
so,  on  her  own  responsibility,  she  had  them  all 
removed  and  replaced  by  sombre-hued  landscapes, 
and  now  her  work  shows  admirably  well ; it  cer- 
tainly is  a fine  thing,  so  calm  and  quiet,  and 
looking  a most  excellent  likeness.  A “ Pommier 
en  Fleurs,”  by  Kreyder,  reminds  of  Millais’ 
“ Apple  Blossom but  instead  of  the  melancholy- 
looking holiday-making  girls  below,  the  French 
artist  has  filled  his  foreground  with  a mass  of 
most  charmingly-painted  wild  flowers.  Lahalle’s 
“ Obseques  d’un  Soldat  frantjais  en  Captivite  en 
Alleinagne  ” makes  one  think  it  was  very  good 
of  the  “ spiked  helmets  ” to  pay  their  captives  so 
much  respect.  Landelle,  “ Almee,”  a beautiful 
creature  in  thin  black  net-like  drapery;  Laurens, 
“ Mort  du  Due  d’Enghien”  in  the  ditch  at  Vin- 
cennes, looks  ghastly  and  real ; his  brother  and 
pupil  sends  two  excellent  works,  “ La  Mosquee 
bleue,”  and  “ Jardins  abandonnes,”  both  scenes 
in  Persia.  A large  picture,  by  Layraud,  “Brigands 
et  Captifs,”  is  said  to  belong  to  the  English 
Government ; but  why  ? The  male  captive 
bears  a striking  resemblance  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  : again,  why  ? Lechevallier-Chevignard 
has  a very  excellent  picture,  in  the  stiff,  rich- 
coloured  manner,  “ Antonello  de  Messiue  et 
Giovanni  Bellini,”  representing  the  latter  habited 
as  a gentleman,  and  having  his  portrait  painted 
by  the  former,  in  order  that  he  might  watch 
the  process  of  painting  in  oil,  by  which  means 
(and  meanness)  he  discovered  tho  secret  of  the 
Messinese  artists.  Leclaire’s  picture,  “ Fleurs,” 
camellias,  and  yellow  damask  drapery,  is  excel- 
lent ; as  is  also  Leloir’s,  called  portraits,  two  young 
officers  sitting  on  some  felled  trunks  of  trees. 
In  “ Le  Bac  japonais,”  Lenoir  has  hit  upon 
quite  a novel  subject — seven  swimmers,  whose 
heads  only  are  seen  above  the  water,  draw  the 
boat  along.  Lesrel’s  “Le  Degustateur”  is  a 
charming  little  picture,  most  carefully  painted, 
a young  cavalier,  with  a beautiful  face  and 
handsome  black  and  yellow  slashed  dress,  is 
testing  the  quality  of  a glass  of  wine,  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand.  The  late  Matthias  Leyen- 
decker’s  “ Perdrix  grise,”  apparently  hung  up 
against  a board,  and  Paul  Leyendecker’s  “ La 
■Lecture,”  are  both  good ; as  is  also  Lobriclion’s 
“ Chateaux  sur  le  Sable.”  In  her  pair  of  water- 
colour drawings,  “ Avant,  1870,”  and  “Apres, 
1871,”  Mile.  Loire  shows  the  melancholy  con- 
trast of  war  and  peace.  In  the  “Avant,”  a 
young  country  lad  is  seen  carving  his  love’s 
name,  Julie,  on  a beech-tree  ; in  “Apres  ” he  is 
returning  home  with  a wooden  leg,  broken  down 
and  used  up  at  twenty  years  of  age.  Loyeux, 
Un  Mignon”  is  a sad  but  fascinating  picture  ; 
the  mignon  exquisitely  painted,  and  in  a charm- 
ing oostume  of  pink  satin  and  white  lace,  is 
sinking  mortally  wounded  on  the  steps  of  a 
licuse — possibly  that  of  his  lady-love — and  is 
stretching  up  his  hand  to  the  knocker  which  he 
cannot  quite  succeed  in  reaching.  Mery,  “ La 
Force  prime  le  Droit ! ” Five  apes  are  seen 
robbing  a beehive,  and  getting  fearfully  stung 
by  the  bees  en  reva/nclie ; the  one  who  has  over- 
turned the  hive  bears  a strong  resemblance  to 
Prince  Bismarck.  This  is  known  to  be  inten- 
tional, and  the  human  bees  crowd  around  the 
•picture,  whispering  and  smiling.  It  is  said  that 
•several  of  the  works  sent  in  were  thought  by  the 
•Government  to  be  likely  to  prove  offensive  to 
•German  susceptibilities.  On  this  representation 
•being  made  to  the  gentlemen  composing  the  jury 
•of  selection,  they  suggested  to  the  artists  to 
withdraw  them,  which  they  very  wisely  and 
•patriotically  immediately  consented  to  do.  This 
fact  shows  great  good  sense  on  both  sides,  and  is 


a step  in  the  right  direction  of  conciliation. 
Mesdag,  pupil  of  M.  Alma-Tadema,  sends  two 
charming  water  subjects,  views  at  Scheveningen, 
reminding  of  E.  W.  Cooke  in  his  best  manner. 
Moorman’s  “ Le  Dessert,”  and  Mouillon’s  “ Les 
Bles,”  are  both  good ; as  is  also  Parrot’s 
“Portrait  du  General  B.”  In  “Jacques 
Coeur,”  Patrois  preserves  a worthy  and  patri- 
otic act.  Cceur,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  had  acquired  a large  fortune  as  a 
financier.  When  the  troubles  and  losses  of  his 
country  occurred,  he  gave  back  his  fortune  to 
the  Government,  thus  enabling  it  to  raise  a new 
army,  by  means  of  which  the  lost  territory 
was  x-egained.  Picrus  has  two  pictures,  “Sancho 
fuyant  la  Ceremonie  du  Lavage,”  very  excellent, 
and  with  a wonderful  marble  floor  ; and  “ Une 
Dame  peignant,”  who  has  a charming  face. 
Perignon’s  “ Portrait  do  Mdme.  la  Comtesse 
Pepoli,  nde  Alboni,”  is  very  good  ; and  Perrault’s 
“ Le  Mobilise,  1870,”  is  painfully  real  and 
dreadfully  true.  In  “L’Automne,”  Pille  shows 
a cleverly-painted  old  man,  in  a doorway,  looking 
on  at  a dance.  “La  Moisson,”  by  Potemont,  is 
another  of  those  heart-rending  war-pictures. 
Wounded  soldiers  in  a field  of  ripe  com,  being 
searched  for  by  the  Geneva  - cross  wearers. 
Protais,  in  “ La  Separation : Armee  de  Metz, 
29  Octobre,  1870,”  shows  a large  group  of 
saddened  French  officers  on  one  side,  while  on 
the  other,  long  files  of  soldiers  are  being  marched 
off  under  German  mounted  escorts.  Some  few 
of  them  are  turning  to  wave  “ farewell  ” to  their 
deposed  leaders.  This  is  just  one  of  the  great 
charges  in  the  present  trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine, 
the  military  judges  declaring  that  on  no  condition 
whatever  should  any  officer  consent  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  men  under  his  command. 

Quesnet’s  “Portrait  du  Docteur  Lacroze”is 
clever  ; as  is  likewise  Ravel’s  “ Un  Soldat,  16me 
Sifecle.”  Richomme,  in  “Vergissmein  Nicht,” 
probably  means  that  the  departed  German  donor 
of  tho  love-flo-.ver  has  conquered  the  pretty 
French  peasant  as  well  as  her  country.  Roda- 
kowski,  in  “ Sigismond  ler  Roi  de  Pologne 
vaincu  par  les  Seditions  des  Nobles,”  gives  some 
most  careful  painting  and  admirable  colouring, 
as  seen  especially  in  the  black  velvet  robe  lined 
with  crimson  satin.  Saintin,  in  “ 2 Novembre, 
1871,”  has  reproduced  another  touching  episode 
of  the  war ; a sweet  young  creature  in  deep 
mourning  visiting  a tomb  at  P&re-la-Chaise,  in- 
scribed “Honneur  et  Patrie.”  Saintpierre’s 
“ Bacchante,”  semi-reclined  on  a panther  skin, 
has  a charming  little  face.  Schenck’s  “Chev- 
reuils,  Effet  de  Givre,”  is  very  good.  Schlesin- 
ger’s  “Peine  perdue,”  a Spanish-looking  lady 
whispering  to  a sweet  innocent  bourgeoise  as 
they  come  out  of  a church  ; Schopin,  “ Derniers 
Instants  de  Duguescelin  ” ; and  “ Vision  du 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  i\  son  Lit  de  Movt,”  in 
which  skulls  appear  mistily  on  the  wall  beside 
him  ; Schreiber’s  “ Premier  Tableau,  Premier 
Amour  ” ; and  Sebron’s  “ Cheminee  de  la  Salle 
d’ Audience  des  Magistrats  du  Franc  de  Bruges,” 
are  all  very  good.  The  subject  of  the  latter 
picture  will  be  remombered  by  many  as  that  of 
one  of  Louis  Haghe’s  favourite  works  in  our 
English  water-colour  gallery  years  ago. 

Sirouy  has  a noticeable  picture,  “ La  Fortune.” 
The  life-size  nude  figure  is  too  materialised,  as 
she  stands  aloft  poised  on  her  wheel ; but  the 
groups  below  are  admirable : the  king,  who 
tightly  presses  his  crown  on  his  head,  while  a 
semi-nude,  savage-looking  creature  clutches  at 
it ; the  queenly  mother  striving  to  protect  her 
child  and  her  treasure-casket ; and  so  on,  while 
the  wheel  of  Fortune  crashes  over  all  alike. 
Thirion’s  “ Episode  de  l’Eruption  du  Vesuve,” 
illustrating  the  description  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  well  depicts  hopeless  horror,  and  bears  an 
especial  interest  just  now;  “Les  Sonneurs  de 
Nuremberg,”  by  Ulmann,  is  a quaint  subject 
admirably  executed ; Van  Elven’s  brilliant  pic- 
ture, “ Hommages  rend  us  it  la  Statue  de  Stras- 
bourg, Place  de  la  Concorde,  pendant  le  Siege  de 
Paris,”  will  be  remembered  in  tho  International 
Exhibition  of  London  last  year.  Venot’s  “Por- 
trait de  l’Abbe  de  St.  Denis,”  is  very 

good,  as  is  also  Vetter’s  “ Mazarin  epuise  par  la 
Fievre,”  taking  leave  of  his  works  of  art. 
Villeneuve’s  “ Portrait  du  General  de  Cissey  ” is 
a fine  thing.  Von  Thoren  has  a beautiful  sky 
in  his  “ Souvenir  de  Bade,  Hiver,  Soleil  cou- 
cliant” ; Wahlbergsome  excellent  water,  in  “Vue 
prise  sur  les  C6tes  de  Bretagne  ” ; and  Wylie,  an 
American  by  birth,  has  a clever  picture  in  “ La 
Sorci&re  bretonne.” 

Several  good  specimens  of  painting  on  porce- 
lain and  other  materials  are  exhibited  in  the 
gallery,  to  wit: — “La  Maree  basse,” — faience, 


by  Bouquet ; “ La  Naissance  de  Venus,” — porce- 
laine,  Mdme.  Delphine  de  Cool ; “ La  Belle  Jar- 
diniere,” after  Raffaelle,  by  Mdme.  Amelie 
Duburg, — porcelaine.:  both  these  ladies  were 
born  at  Limoges  ; and  “ Nereide,”  d’ apres 
Rubens, — porcelaine,  Mile.  Djina  Gomez.  A.  F. 
de  Courcy  has  a fine  enamel  portrait  of  Mdme. 
de  S. ; and  Froulle  a shell-cameo  of  “ La  Sainte 
Famille.”  Two  cameo  portraits  on  agate-onyx, 
by  Papillon,  are  excellent;  as  is  also  the  “ Tete 
de  Junon,” — creux  sur  onyx,  with  its  dpreuve 
en  cire. 

Among  the  architectural  drawings,  a very 
curious  triangular  knocker  is  shown ; it  is  desig- 
nated “ Heurtoir  trouve  dans  l’Eglise,”  the 
fylise  being  that  of  the  “ Abbaye  d’Elne, 
Pyrenees-Orientales.”  Two  suggestions  for  me- 
morials of  the  Siege  of  Pains,  are  anything  but 
commendable ; it  is  to  be  hoped  neither  will  be 
carried  out.  The  one,  by  Thierry-Ladrange,  is 
called  “Autel  de  la  Patrie,”  and  consists  of  a 
square  pedestal  (with  bas-reliefs  on  every  side), 
surmounted  by  a huge  terminal  figure,  on  the 
shaft  of  which  names  are  to  be  inscribed;  the 
other  is  by  Vaudoyer,  and  is  still  more  ugly ; 
the  form  is  a circular  pyramid,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  steps,  the  front  of  each  step  to  bear 
names  or  other  inscriptions. 

Among  the  engravings,  copies  by  Blanchard  of 
two  pictures  well  known  to  Englishmen,  catch 
the  eye:  Francia’s  “Dead  Christ”  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  London,  and  Holman  Hunt’s 
“Christ  in  the  Temple”  ; in  the  latter  copy,  the 
figures  look  dreadfully  dwarfed  and  stumpy. 
Descending  to  the  sculpture-hall,  we  find  the 
various  works  tastefully  disposed  in  the  glazed 
garden  of  the  Palais  de  T Industrie.  The  flower- 
ing plants  are  an  exhibition  by  themselves  : 
masses  of  azaleas  and  geraniums  with,  inter- 
spersed between  them  at  regular  intervals,  green 
aloes,  small  caoutchouc  trees,  palms,  and  other 
green-leaf-bearing  plants.  The  introduction  of 
these  amongst  the  flowers  is  very  admirable ; but 
the  custom  of  massing  white  round  green,  and 
then  clustering  all  shades  and  colours  of  red 
together,  likewise  in  masses,  is  anything  but 
tasteful  or  artistic.  Certainly  the  arranging  of 
flowers  and  flower-gardens  is  best  understood  in 
England. 

A very  pleasing  group  of  sculpture, — but  only 
in  plaster, — is  composed  of  semi  - figures  of 
Erckmann  and  Chatrian,  the  well-known  authors. 
They  are  portraits  ; both  of  them  face  the 
spectator,  and  Erckmann’s  left  arm  encircles 
Chatrian’s  shoulders  ; the  group  is  by  Bartholdi. 
Chatrousse,  in  his  “ Projet  de  Monument  aux 
Martyrs  de  l’lndependance  nationale,”  has  intro- 
duced Joan  of  Arc  and  Vercingetorix  clasping 
hands.  Vercingetorix  was  a chief  of  the  Gauls 
in  the  time  of  Ciesar,  and  was  conquered  and  led 
in  triumph ; so  that,  besides  the  chronological 
muddle,  his  career  is  no  good  augury  for  the 
modern  liberators,  any  more  than  that  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  He  seems,  however,  to  be  the  favourite 
just  now,  for  there  is  in  the  gallery  an  elaborate 
design,  with  four  diagrams,  of  a proposed  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  him  near  Clermont 
Ferrand. 

The  present  garden  of  the  Exposition  occupies 
about  half  of  the  enclosed  space.  The  large 
coloured  window  at  the  other  end,  that  nearest 
to  Paris,  is  dreadfully  shattered  by  the  Commu- 
nistic shot  and  shell ; fully  three-fourths  of  tho 
painted  glass  is  absent,  but  men  were  busily  at 
work  upon  it.  The  rapidity  with  which  all 
traces  of  the  struggle  in  Paris  are  being  oblite- 
rated is  perfectly  marvellous.  A great  deal  has 
aleady  been  done  on  the  beautiful  Place  de  la 
Concorde  in  the  way  of  restoration,  but  one  of 
the  eight  colossal  seated  figures,  representing 
principal  towns  in  France,  is  still  housed  over ; 
while  of  the  pair  of  handsome  bronze  fountains, 
that  nearest  the  Seine  is  entirely  absent, — doubt- 
less removed  for  extensive  repairs.  Galignani 
says  the  works  of  restoration  on  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  alone  have  cost  the  Government 
210,708  francs.  To  what  sum  tho  enormous 
rebuilding  required  throughout  the  city  will 
eventually  amount,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
estimate.  I see  that  the  northern  tower  of  Notre 
Dame  is  said  to  be  under  repair,  “ several  fissures 
in  the  walls  ” having  rendered  it  unsafe  : whether 
this  is  part  of  the  same  fiendish  work  I know 
not,  but  within  the  venerable  pile  we  saw  work- 
men engaged  repairing  the  steps  and  paving  in 
front  of  the  altar,  which  were  shattered  by  the 
Communists. 

The  painted  dome  of  the  Pantheon  is  much 
injured,  several  obus  having  forced  their  way 
through  it,  and  the  exploded  stonework  having 
scattered  about  and  done  still  more  damage. 
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Some  shells  fell  within  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
hut  none  struck  the  dome.  How  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle  escaped  when  Paris  was  fired  by  the 
Communists  is  a marvel.  It  stands  in  the  hollow 
of  a square  of  buildings,  the  Palais  de  Justice  at 
the  east  end  being  within  9 ft.  of  the  apse.  All 
these  were  burning  at  once,  and  yet  the  chapel 
remained  untouched.  The  old  gardien  told  us 
he  was  there  the  whole  of  that  fearful  time  : he 
-would  not  leave,  but  “ resolved  to  die  with  his 
charge,  if  it  were  destined  to  perish.”  It  is 
useless  to  write  of  the  Ministers  de  Finances,  the 
Grenier  d’Abondance,  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  the 
Tuileries,  and  other  sad  heaps  of  ruin.  Every- 
thing has  been  said  that  need  be  said ; but  what 
a fearfully  interesting  “ Guide  to  Paris  ” has 
now  to  be  written  for  future  visitors. 

The  puce  soutane  of  poor  Archbishop  Darboy 
hangs  in  the  same  little  closet  in  the  sacristy  of 
Notre  Dame,  in  which  ore  preserved  those  of 
Monsignors  Afire  and  Sibour.  His  is  pierced 
through  w ith  the  bullet  that  entered  his  chest 
and  passed  out  at  the  back,  and  it  is  all  dis- 
coloured and  mouldy,  with  blood  and  with  the 
damp  of  the  grave  into  which  he  was  hurriedly 
flung.  Of  eleven  Archbishops  of  Paris  eight 
have  met  with  violent  deaths. 

Twro  other  victims,  and,  indeed,  the  two  first 
victims  of  the  Commune,  General  Clement- 
Thomas  and  Lecomte, — who  were  shot  by  their 
own  soldiers  when  vainly  endeavouring  to  regain 
those  fatal  guns,  200  in  number,  carried  off  by 
the  rebels  to  Montmartre,— are  buried  within  the 
small  military  practising-ground  close  to  where 
they  fell.  A black  cross,  with  the  name  in- 
scribed, in  a small  garden,  marks  each  grave. 
Belleville  looks  peaoeable  enough  now,  and  well- 
to-do  into  the  bargain ; but  walls  are  seen  loop- 
holed,  and  houses  specked  with  shot-marks,  as 
we  drive  along. 

The  beautifully  laid-out  Butte  de  Chaumont 
was  sadly  devastated  by  the  Communists,  who 
pastured  their  horses  and  bivouacked  their  men 
there ; but  with  careful  attention  this  charming 
garden  is  completely  restored  to  its  former 
beauty.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Paris,  taking 
the  road  to  Fort  Valerien,  we  come  upon  vast 
destruction  of  houses,  levelled  to  prevent  them 
serving  as  shel  ter  to  the  Germans,  or  les  Prus- 
siens,  as  the  French  persist  in  calling  them. 
The  Eglise  St.  Ferdinand  now  stands  completely 
isolated,  in  a desert  of  brick-and-mortar  rubbish. 
Farther  on  the  houses  are  fearfully  shattered. 
At  Courbevoie,  the  statue  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
which  was  brought  thither  from  the  Colonne 
Venddme  in  the  present  emperor’s  time,  is 
missing  from  its  pedestal.  During  the  siege 
of  Paris  it  was  dismounted  aud  thrown  into 
the  Seine,  in  the  night,  by,  it  is  said,  M.  Jules 
Simon  and  M.  Jules  Ferry,  assisted  by  the 
painter  Courbet,  and  others.  How  much 
of  this  assertion  is  to  be  believed,  I know 
not;  but  that  this  (literally  in- Seine)  act  was 
committed  by  some  persons  is  certain.  Con- 
tinuing our  journey  to  Mont  Valerien,  we  plodded 
upwards  to  the  entrance,  but  found  an  order 
from  the  War  Minister  was  necessary  to  obtain 
admittance.  However,  we  were  well  able  to 
judge  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  fort 
commands  the  whole  country  round — looking  up 
the  Seine,  and  reaching  even  to  Paris.  We  re- 
membered how  the  Communists  marched  in 
innocent  confidence  beneath  its  walls,  flattering 
themselves  the  garrison  was  friendly  to  their 
views,  and  how  its  murderous  guns  opened  upon 
the  very  centre  of  their  column,  cutting  it  in  half, 
and  spreading  death  and  dismay  in  their  ranks. 
Then  we  descended  and  continued  our  way  to  St. 
Cloud — poor  ruined  St.  Cloud — along  the  bank  of 
the  Seine.  The  short  drive  is  a most  lovely  one, 
with  the  brimming  river  on  the  left  hand,  and  a 
succession  of  handsome  residences,  surrounded 
by  lovely  tree-filled  grounds  on  the  right.  It  is 
said  of  St.  Cloud,  that  not  a single  house  but 
was  hit  by  shot  or  shell,  or  both.  It  was  first 
fired  on  by  tho  Germans,  and  then  by  the 
French ; but,  strange  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  destruction  and  ruin,  the  church  stands  up 
unharmed.  Many  houses  are  restored,  but  many 
more  still  remain  melancholy  witnesses  of  the 
horrors  of  war.  One  gentleman,  in  rebuilding 
his  handsome  villa,  has  inserted  shattered  stone 
in  the  pediment,  and  replaced  in  the  hole  the 
huge  obus  that  destroyed  his  former  home. 

The  chateau  is  a mere  shell ; remains  of  in- 
ternal decoration — painting,  and  gilding,  and 
sculpture — still  cling  to  the  -walls,  making  the 
desolation  still  more  mournful ; and  tall  columns 
of  rare  marbles  stand  upright  in  their  place,  with 
huge  layers  flaked  off  from  their  shafts  by  the 
fervent  heat.  The  gardens  look  still  very  lovely 


in  their  springtide  wealth  of  green;  but  the 
artificial  ponds,  formerly  one  of  the  great  attrac- 
tions of  the  place,  are  dry  and  dank,  and  their 
leaden  lining  is  contorted  out  of  all  shape  and 
use. 

Returning  to  Paris  by  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
we  came  upon  a great  scene  of  gaiety. 
Hitherto  we  had  felt  that  the  erst  “gay 
capital”  was  much  quieted  down  and  de- 
pressed by  its  recent  heavy  trials ; but  this 
day  happened  to  be  the  grandest  of  the  race- 
days,  and  the  myriads  of  vehicles  that  had  con- 
veyed the  spectators  were  a marvel  to  behold. 
Fully  three  miles  of  road  must  have  been  filled 
with  carriages,  many  of  them  very  handsome 
ones  too,  crowded  together  as  thickly  as  safety 
would  allow ; yet  all  down  the  Champs-Elysees 
they  were  just  as  numerous  as  ever;  and  arrived 
on  the  Boulevards,  the  loungers  seemed  in  no 
way  diminished.  “ Where  do  they  all  come 
from  ?”  was  our  involuntary  exclamation.  The 
Bois  de  Boulogne  looks  much  the  same  as  before 
the  war,  and,  excepting  in  some  small  portions, 
is  very  little  injured ; it  has  lost  but  an  incon- 
siderable number  of  its  trees. 

Now  that  the  Assembly  holds  its  sittings  at 
Versailles,  the  greater  part  of  the  palace  is 
closed  to  visitors ; a new,  though  painful  in- 
terest is  open  to  them,  however, — namely,  to 
enter  the  court  and  hear  the  Communist  trials. 
The  day  we  were  there,  a tall,  youngish  man, 
with  rather  a hang-dog  look,  and  thick,  light 
hair  plastered  sleekly  down,  was  being  tried  for 
the  murder  of  a simple  citizen,  named  Roussel, 
and  for  robbing  the  body.  He  denied  every- 
thing, and  pleaded  “mistaken  identity;”  but 
the  poor  victim's  brother  came  in  as  a witness, 
and  the  culprit’s  conviction  appeared  certain. 
We  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  end,  but  from  what 
we  were  told  a week  later  on  a second  visit  to 
Versailles  and  the  Trianons,  we  believe  he  was 
condemned.  Satory,  the  scene  of  these  military 
executions,  is  within  a very  short  distance  of 
Versailles.  I should  have  liked  to  see  the  spot 
where  poor  young  Lieutenant  Rossel  suffered 
so  meekly  the  penalty  of  his  mistaken  patriot- 
ism; but  the  miserable  weather  prevented  us 
from  farther  extending  our  journey.  These 
executions  still  go  on ; four  Communists  were  to 
be  shot  on  the  morrow  of  our  visit. 

The  new  grand  Opera  Houso  in  Paris  is  finished 
as  to  the  exterioi-,  but  the  interior  remains  un- 
completed for  want  of  funds.  The  inscription 
running  along  the  main  facade,  which  formerly 
read  “ Academie  Imperiale  deMusique,”  has  had 
the  letters  Nation  substituted  for  Iinpdri;  the 
alteration  is  perfectly  visiblo  from  the  slightly 
different  colouring  and  thickness  of  the  gilt- 
bronze  letters.  Tho  “N”  from  the  medallion 
above,  has  likewise  been  removed.  This  same 
littleness  has  gone  on  everywhere.  In  the 
Panthdon,  the  gilt  wreaths,  each  enclosing  an 
“N,”  have  been  taken  down  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  transepts,  leaving  ugly  blank 
spaces.  At  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  at  one  end  of 
the  library  is  the  copy  of  David’s  famous — but 
false — picture  of  “ Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps  ” 
(on  a prancing  chai’ger,  when  it  is  well  known  he 
threaded  the  pass  in  the  only  possible  manner, 
namely,  on  a mule)  ; opposite  this  picture  a 
portrait  of  Napoleon  III.  used  to  hang : now,  a 
dark-green  curtain  fills  the  frame.  The  same 
eclipse  has  come  over  the  semi-length  portrait  in 
the  Galdrie  d' Apollon  in  the  Louvre ; so  that  its 
companion  picture,  Louis  XIV.,  enjoys  the  un- 
divided honour  of  presiding  over  this  beautiful 
saloon  of  wondrous  art-treasures.  All  the  public 
buildings,  even  to  the  churches,  have  the  sinister 
" Libertd , Egalitd,  Fraternild,”  painted  on  them 
in  large  black  letters ; and  all  are  inscribed 
“ Propriety  Nationale.” 

Commenting  one  evening  to  a quiet,  calm 
French  gentleman  on  the  hot  haste  with  which 
Parisians,  immediately  one  of  their  chronic  fits 
of  revolution  seizes  them,  rush  to  alter  names 
of  streets,  and  to  demolish  statues  and  inscrip- 
tions of  their  last,  but  now  deposed,  demigod,  he 
replied  “ Nous  sommes  des  fous,”  and  I think  he 
was  right.  As  I said  to  him,  “ However  much 
they  may  break  down  and  destroy,  they  cannot 
wipe  out  of  French  history  the  nineteen  years 
in  which  the  third  Napoleon  has  ruled  over  them  ; 
nor  would  they,  if  they  could,  give  up  the  ad- 
vance in  commerce,  wealth,  and  civilisation  they 
have  made  under  his  guidance  ; and  what  Govern- 
ment do  they  want  now  ? The  Republic  will 
never  satisfy  them.”  “ Nothing  will  ever  satisfy 
them  for  more  than  about  twenty  years  at  a 
stretch,”  said  he  ; “ each  generation,  as  it  grows 
up,  thinks  it  can  make  a better  Government  for 
itself ; and  as  a generation  grows  up  in  eighteen 
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or  twenty  years,  so  eveiy  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  we  have  a fresh  revolution.  But  now,, 
things  have  come  to  such  a pass  no  one  knows 
what  they  do  want ; and  Paris  knows  least  of 
all.”  Two  other  well-informed  gentlemen,  one  a 
Frenchman,  the  other  an  English  resident  in 
Paris,  both  said  on  separate  occasions,  “The 
Emperor  has  only  to  land  to  be  welcomed  back  ;. 
if  he  were  to  come  to  Paris  to-morrow  it  would 
be  all  right,  and  things  would  go  on  just  as  if 
all  this  had  not  happened.”  One  Parisian  gen- 
tleman certainly  did  say,  “ Why  rebuild  the 
Tuileries  Palace  P There  is  no  use  for  it  now.”1 
But  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  judge,  from  con- 
versation with  persons  of  various  grades,  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  Empire- 
will  be  restored,  and  that  it  will  be  well  for- 
France  when  it  is  so. 

The  efforts  of  England  to  succour  the  famished 
Parisians  when  the  siege  was  raised,  do  not 
appear  to  have  left  any  very  definite  impression 
on  the  Parisian  mind.  To  test  this,  I made 
many  opportunities  of  saying  how  sad  we  English 
people  were  to  hear  of  the  hunger  and  suffering 
in  Paris ; but  not  from  any  one  person,  gentle- 
man, shopkeeper,  or  valet-de-place,  did  I elicit 
the  ghost  of  a grateful  remark  for  our  interven- 
tion. I know  not  if  tho  sentiments  of  the  upper 
classes  are  reflected  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
lower,  but  if  so,  the  following  incident,  unim- 
portant in  itself,  bears  some  weight.  One  even- 
ing, at  the  Odeon,  one  of  the  women-boxkeepers 
came  to  ask  if  we  had  paid  for  the  little  wooden 
footstools  that  are  placed  in  French  theatres. 
She  was  behind  us,  and  three  or  four  rows  off,  so 
we  did  not  at  first  perceive  that  she  was  addressing 
herself  to  us.  Presently  she  exclaimed  aloud, 
“Oh  ! comme  ils  sont  imbdeiles,  ces  Anglais.”  My 
English  blood  fired  up  in  a moment,  and,  turning 
full  round,  I replied  to  her,  also  aloud,  “ Non, 
madame;  ils  ne  sont  pas  imbdeiles,  CES  Anglais, 
mais  ils  ne  vous  ont  pas  bien  compris.”  She  was 
cowed  immediately.  And  a French  gentleman 
and  lady  who  sat  close  behind  us  never  inter- 
fered to  stop  her  insolence  or  explain  the  matter- 
to  the  strangers.  So  much  for  Parisian  polite- 
ness ! 

A more  pleasing  topic  is  the  “ Book  of 
Gratitude,”— if  I may  be  allowed  thus  to  desig- 
nate it, — now  lying  for  signature  in  the  Rue 
Vivienne.  As  is  known,  this  book  is  intended 
to  commemorate  the  exertions  of  England  in 
behalf  of  smitten  France,  both  in  giving  her  food' 
for  her  famished  people,  and  grain  to  sow  her- 
devastated  fields.  The  separate  leaves  of  tho 
book  consist  of  large  sheets  of  cardboard,  each 
having  a handsome  engraved  heading,  and  which 
are  to  be  filled  up  with  the  autograph  signatures 
of  persons  of  all  classes  who  benefited  from,  and! 
arc  grateful  for,  the  timely  help  England 
bestowed.  The  whole  of  the  shop  is  given  up 
to  this  purpose,  and  large  legibly  inscribed 
notices,  in  terms  most  gratifying  to  English 
hearts,  announce  the  intention  of  the  originators 
of  the  book.  R-  S’ . H. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

Competitive  designs  for  no  fewer  than  six 
schools,  and  all  by  different  architects,  have 
been  exhibited,  for  a couple  of  days,  to  the  com- 
petitors and  others  in  the  top  room  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  building,  just  opposite  Newgate,, 
in  the  Old  Bailey.  Whether  or  not  the  School 
Board  intended  to  keep  out  the  press  we  can 
scarcely  say.  If  so,  it  ought  to  be  made  clear 
at  once,  so  that  the  ratepayers  might  have  their 
say  upon  it.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  such 
a decision  could  be  arrived  at  by  a popularly- 
elected  body,  including,  for  example,  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  ; but  certain  it  is  that,  so  far  as  we 
ax-e  concerned,  we  received  no  invitation  from 
the  Board  to  view  the  drawings,  and  a wonderful 
discussion,  at  a meeting  of  the  Board,  has  been 
reported  as  to  whether  or  not  the  designs  for  the 
Stepney  School,  already  referred  to  in  our  pages,* 
had  been  seen  by  “ a member  of  the  press.”  The 
Board  seemed  all  at  sea  on  the  point,  as  they 
apparently  are  on  some  other  points.  When,  by 
accident,  we  went  into  the  room  in  the  Old. 
Bailey  last  week,  there  were,  not  merely  a mem- 
ber of  the  press,  but  at  least  four  persons  con- 
nected with  a press  of  some  sort  or  other,, 
examining  the  drawings,  includiiig  the  acknow- 
ledged reporter  of  one  of  the  daily  papers,  who 
appears  to  have  been  betrayed  into  a very  one- 
sided account.  The  Board  are  about  to  spend, 
and  we  are  glad  of  it,  thousands  upon  thousands- 
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of  the  ratepayers’  money  ; and  they  will  ill- 
discharge  their  duty  if  they  do  this  on.  unseen 
designs,  framed  on  unventilated  principles.  On 
these  six  schools  alone  some  50,0007.,  at  least, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  land,  -will  be  expended, 
■with  about  1,1001.  more  for  the  Stepney  School, 
already  decided  on;  and  it  would  ill  become  them 
to  attempt  to  do  this  and  all  that  is  to  follow, 
with  the  public  in  the  dark. 

That  considerable  obscurity  on  several  points 
prevails  is  obvious.  The  Board  say,  in  the  Rules 
to  be  observed  in  Planning  Schools  issued  by 
them,*  that  the  lighting  of  class-rooms  should, 
if  possible,  be  chiefly  from  the  side ; and  yet, 
acting  on  supposed  instructions  to  follow  the 
Prussian  system,  several  of  the  competitors  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Stepney  competition,  place 
•the  children  with  the  light  to  their  back. 

Again,  the  Stepney  School  is  made  to  include, 
at  a considerable  increase  of  cost,  a large  general 
.room,  or  hall,  capable  of  containing  the  whole  of 
the  boys  and  girls  at  one  time.  If  this  be  de- 
sirable, why  is  it  not  provided  for  in  these  six 
other  schools  ? If  not  desirable,  why  is  it  provided 
at  Stepney  ? These  circumstances  seem  to  us 
to‘showthat  inquiry  and  discussion  are  necessary. 

We  givo  the  names  of  the  architects  who  have 
sent  in  designs  for  the  several  schools  : — 

St.  Paul' s-road,  Limehouse. — Mr.  Phene  Spiers, 
Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter,  Mr.  Bracebridge, 
Mr.  Alfred  Porter,  Mr.  A.  Williams,  and  Messrs. 
Spalding  & Knight.  The  tenders  accompanying 
designs  range  (not  necessarily  in  the  order  of 
■the  names)  from  5,9507.  to  8,450Z. 

Mary. street,  Bromley. — Mr.  Lacy  Ridge,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Watson,  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris,  and  Messrs. 
Mileham  & Kennedy.  Tenders  from  4,9007.  to 
*6,746Z. 

Old  Castle-street,  Whitechcupel.  — Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  Mr.  Aldwinckle,  Mr.  E.  Biven,  Messrs. 
Tarring  & Son,  and  Messrs.  Habershon  & Brock. 
Tenders  from  G,7507.  to  8,5007. 

Batter  sea-road.  — Mr.  Edis,  Mr.  Gordon  Stan- 
ham,  Messrs.  W.  M.  Teulon  & Cronk,  Mr.  J. 
Toner,  and  Mr.  Coldwell.  Tenders  from  5,8507. 
to  7,0007. 

Essex-street,  Tower  Hamlets.  — Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  Mr.  Ilcnnell,  Mr.  Quilter,  Mr.  T.  Lewis 
Banks,  and  Mr.  John  Young.  Tenders  from 
4,850Z.  to  8,0007. 

Kender- street,  Hatcham. — Mr.  E.  Wyndham 
Tarn,  Mr.  John  Giles,  Mr.  Joseph  Gale,  and  Mr. 
-J.  P.  Seddon.  Tenders  from  5,4007.  to  7,9027. 


SEFTON  PARK,  LIVERPOOL. 

Prince  Arthur  has  been  in  Liverpool,  and 
■on  Monday  last  opened  Sefton  Park,  which, 
as  our  readers  may  remember,  has  been  in 
progress  since  1867.  There  was  an  enormous 
crowd,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  remarkable. 
The  streets  were  gaily  decorated,  partly  by 
I 'voluntary  efforts  and  partly  otherwise.  We 
I learn  that  the  decorative  committee,  whioh 
was  appointed  some  time  ago,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Paris  acted  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Holden  as 
honorary  secretary,  by  the  aid  of  liberal  contri- 
butions on  the  part  of  tradesmen  and;  other 
inhabitants,  did  a fair  share  in  the  decoration  of 
the  streets,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Town-hall,  Castle- street,  Lord-street,  Church- 
street,  and  Great  George-street.  In  order  that 
the  display  might  be  as  excellent  as  possible, 
I they  contracted  with  Messrs.  Pigott,  Brothers,  of 
I London,  who  did  part  of  the  work  of  decoration 
I in  London  on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty’s 
I state  visit  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  some  of 
I the  materials  used  in  the  streets  of  the  great 
I metropolis  upon  that  day  were  brought  into 
I use  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool  in  the  reoeption 
I of  her  Majesty’s  son.  The  committee  also 
I engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Heffer, 
I architect,  to  superintend  the  decoration.  The 
I materials  used  were  Venetian  masts,  40  ft.  high, 
I painted  blue,  each  mast  being  decorated  with 
I a trophy  of  five  flags  and  a shield,  and  a banneret 
I floating  over  the  top.  Suspended  from  the  masts 
H were  festoons  of  coloured  paper  roses,  which 
I were  carried  over  the  lamp-posts  along  the  sides 
■ of  the  streets,  the  length  of  festooning  being 
I one  mile  and  a quarter.  At  various  parts  of  the 
I route  arches  (ten  in  number)  were  erected 
3 which  were  also  adorned  with  trophies  of  fla-rs, 
u and  about  200  trophies  of  flags  and  shields  were 
n affixed  to  the  fronts  of  buildings.  Some  of  the 
1 krrge  street-lamps  were  also  decorated  by  the 
H committee. 

I We  leave  the  park  itself  for  a personal  view, 
U .and  add  merely  some  statistics  from  the  Mercury. 

* See  p.  349,  ante. 


Under  the  Improvement  Acts  for  Sefton  and 
Stanley  Parks,  the  corporation  obtained  power 
to  raise  575,0007.,  and  of  this  amount  probably 
more  than  400,0007.  will  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase and  completion  of  Sefton  Park.  The  cost 
of  the  land  was  275,8657.,  and  it  is  fully  expected 
that  about  145,0007.  will  be  expended  on  labour 
and  materials  before  the  park  can  really  be  said 
to  be  finished.  The  late  Mr.  Newlands  estimated 
the  cost  at  450,0007. ; but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  many  of  the  most  costly  items  in  the 
design  on  which  that  estimate  was  founded  have 
been  entirely  erased  from  the  plans,  and  the 
most  rigid  determination,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
economise,  has  been  enforced  by  the  committee, 
in  consequence  of  the  outcry  of  the  inhabitants 
against  the  alleged  extravagant  expenditure. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Birkenhead 
Park  was  carried  out  the  building  sites  around  it 
were  sold  for  an  amount  which  almost  recouped 
the  sum  spent  upon  the  park.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  adopt  a similar  plan  with  regard 
to  Sefton  Park,  and  it  was  fully  expected  that 
the  corporation  would  be  reimbursed  at  least 
200,0007.  Building  plots,  containing  in  the 
whole  about  120  acres,  were  arranged  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  park ; but  although  the  sites 
have  been  twice  offered  to  public  competition, 
only  ten  of  the  plots  have  at  present  changed 
hands. 

Messrs.  Andre  & Hornblower  were  the  archi- 
tects and  designers ; Mr.  Samuel  Campbell  was 
contractor  for  sewering,  road-making,  and  the 
heavier  excavation ; Mr.  Dickon  for  the  forma- 
tion of  plantations,  slopes,  &c.,  and  the  subsoil 
ploughing  ; Mr.  Pearson  Lee  for  the  stone  plinth- 
ing;  and  Messrs.  Pollard  & Cunliffe,  of  Burnley, 
provided  the  iron  railings.  About  two  years  since, 
however,  a dispute  arose  between  the  architects 
and  Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  contractors,  and 
the  contract  of  that  gentleman  was  determined. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Improvement  Committee 
determined  the  contract  with  Messrs.  Hornblower 
& Andre ; but  the  modified  designs  of  those  gen- 
tlemen have  been  carried  out.  The  works  have 
since  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Dickon,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  William  Pearse, 
who  has  officiated  as  acting  clerk  of  the  works 
since  their  commencement. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Walsall. — Mr.  Bidlake,  architect,  attended  the 
last  monthly  meeting  with  plans  and  specifica- 
tion for  the  erection  of  the  Board  school  at  the 
Wisemore,  which  were  approved,  and  advertise- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  issued  inviting  tenders 
for  the  building  of  the  schools. 

Heclunondwike. — It  has  been  resolved  to  erect 
a school  on  a site  already  chosen  in  Battye- 
street,  to  accommodate  200  boys,  200  girls,  and 
150  infants. 

Dewsbury.  — The  building  committee  have 
reported  that  they  have  instructed  Messrs. 
Holtom  & Connor  to  prepare  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  Education  Department  for  three 
schools,  one  at  Dewsbury  Moor,  one  in  Booth- 
royd-lane,  and  a third  in  Carlton-street.  The 
estimated  cost  is  6,8007.,  and  the  architect’s 
terms  are  5 per  cent,  on  this  amount,  and  no 
commission  for  extras.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Tynemouth. — The  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  Education  have  approved  of  all  the  schools 
built  in  all  the  villages  by  this  Board,  and  it  has 
been  agreed  to  seek  power  to  borrow  from  time 
to  time  18,0007.  to  complete  these  erections. 

Canterbimj.  — The  following  tenders  were 
received  for  the  erection  of  the  master’s  house  : 
John  Chandler,  3717. ; Gaskin  & Godden,  3307. ; 
Cozens,  Brothers,  4427.  15s.  ; W.  Gentry,  4337. 
A difficulty  arose  in  connexion  with  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  Gaskin  & Godden,  owing  to  their 
stating  that  they  would  perform  the  work  as  set 
forth  in  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  sum 
named,  this  sum  to  be  added  to  their  tender  for 
the  schools  without  deduction. 

Liverpool. — At  the  last  meeting  the  Chairman 
moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to : — 

“That  the  ‘rules  to  be  observed  in  the  planning  and 
fitting-up  of  schools,’  and  the  ‘conditions  of  competi- 
tion for  school-houses,’  the  one  for  700  and  the  other  for 
1,000  children,  as  passed  by  .tho  school  organisation  and 
management  and  the  sites  and  building  committees,  be 
recommended  to  the  Board  for  adoption,  and  sent  to  the 
Education  Department  for  their  approval." 

The  Chairman  also  proposed : — 

“ That  in  future  the  sites  and  building  committee  be 
authorised  to  draw  up  the  conditions  and  particulars  for 
the  erection  of  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  aforesaid  rules, 
and  to  issue  them  to  architects  without  previously  submit- 
ting them  to  the  Board.” 


any  more  schools  being  built  upon  the  basis 
referred  to.  If  he  understood  it  aright,  in 
schools  for  1,000  children  the  largest  room  would 
bo  for  120  children;  and  in  schools  for  700 
children  the  largest  room  would  be  for  80 ; but 
he  thought  that  it  was  desirable  that  in  Board 
schools  there  should  be  a room  where  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  attending  school  could 
be  assembled  together.  A very  great  benefit 
might  be  conferred  upon  the  children  thus 
assembled  by  lectures  and  amusements ; but  if  a 
school  were  cut  up  into  a great  many  small  rooms 
the  advantage  arising  from  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  all  the  children  together  was 
lost.  The  chairman  said  that  the  passing  of  the 
resolution  would  not  take  away  from  the  Board 
the  careful  examination  of  the  plans  which 
would  be  submitted  for  selection  and  approval. 
The  reason  why  the  resolution  was  submitted 
was  that  they  had  now  sites  for  two  schools,  and 
they  were  expecting  very  shortly  to  have 
another.  The  Board  had  only  committed  itself 
at  present  to  erect  schools  for  6,000  children, 
and  before  anything  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
purchasing  sites  for  the  building  of  schools,  the 
Board  would  have  to  consider  how  much  further 
they  would  go  in  the  erection  of  schools.  They 
could  not  wait  to  see  those  two  or  three  schools 
erected  before  they  determined  to  erect  others, 
and  therefore  the  resolution  was  placed  before 
the  Board  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  un- 
necessary delay.  As  to  the  plans  for  schools, 
the  Board  adopted  a system  of  triple  classifica- 
tion, and  that  was  the  system  adopted  by  the 
London  School  Board.  By  that  systom  there 
would  be  a classification  of  infants,  juniors,  and 
senior  pupils.  Thus  the  power  of  division  and 
separate  teaching  would  be  greatly  increased. 
He  could  not  conceive  that  any  great  advantage 
could  be  gained  by  bringing  infants,  junior,  and 
senior  children, — all  of  different  ages  and  different 
degrees  of  intellectual  attainment, — together  in 
one  mass  for  any  one  purpose  whatever.  On  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Yates  the  following  words  wore 
struck  out  of  the  resolution: — “And  to  issue 
them  to  architects  without  previously  submitting 
them  to  the  Board.”  The  resolution  was  then 
passed  as  amended. 


TURNER’S  DRAWINGS. 

The  interesting  particulars  furnished  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Builder,  of  the  extraor- 
dinary bound  in  the  prices  realised  by  Turners 
drawings  at  the  Gillott  sale,  as  compared  with 
the  sums  originally  paid  to  the  artist  for  “ Barn- 
borough  Castle,”  and  I presume  “ Powis  Castle  ” 
(though  the  title  is  not  given)  must  have  fairly 
taken  away  the  breath  of  “ J . H.  M.,’  ’ their  original 
owner.  An  advance  from  the  first  purchase  sum 
of  170  guineas  for  the  two  picfcm-es  to  4,360 
guineas,  does  indeed  seem  a leap  almost  fabulous. 
Yet,  great  as  this  difference  is,  its  proportions 
were  reached  in  the  cases  of  several  other  artists 
whose  works  were  Bold  in  the  same  collection. 
The  small  picture  by  Muller,  entitled  the  “ Chess 
Players,”  realised  no  less  than  3,9507.,  and  there 
is  excellent  authority  for  stating  that  the  artist 
himself  received  only  357.  for  his  labour.  Again, 
from  the  small  prices  known  to  have  been  paid 
to  David  Cox  in  his  day,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  painter  did  not  receive  a higher  reward 
for  the  picture  of  “Peace  and  War”  than 
Muller  obtained  for  his  “ Chess  Players,”  yet  its 
possession  was  keenly  contested  up  to  the  pur- 
chase price  of  3,4307.  Turner’s  picture  of 
“ Sheerness  and  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,”  formerly 
the  property  of  Mr.  John  Newton  Hughes,  of 
Maidstone,  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  & 
Manson,  in  1848,  for  565  guineas  ; resold  at  the 
Gillott  sale  by  the  same  auctioneers,  this  picture 
shot  up  to  4,350  guineas.  The  names  of  many 
other  artists  might  be  cited,  who,  when  in  the 
flesh,  barely  obtained  a competency,  but  whoso 
pictures,  now  that  their  epitaphs  are  cut  in 
stone,  bring  fortunes  to  their  lucky  owners.  All 
this  is  startling  enough,  but  it  becomes  almost 
sensational  when  “ J.  H.  M.”  informs  us  of  the 
discovery  he  made  that  the  drawing  which  he 
had  purchased  from  Turner  for  “ sixty  or  seventy 
pounds,”  “had  greatly  faded”  “in  perhaps  a 
year”  after  it  came  into  his  possession.  Yet 
someone  of  “the  over-rich  collecting  people” 
was  found  wild  enough  to  seoure  it  at 
the  Gillott  sale  at  the  modest  advance  of 
1,210  guineas.  “ Those  who  knew  me,  at  the 
time  when  I made  the  discovery  of  the  fading  of 
the  drawing  in  question,”  adds  “ J.  H.  M.,” 
“know  that  I made  no  secret  of  it,  but  spoke 
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out  at  once  to  my  numerous  Turner-collecting 
friends,”  to  dissuade  them  from  squandering 
their  means,  no  doubt,  on  anything  so  ephemeral 
and  valueless  as  the  drawings  of  Turner  must 
become.  I do  not  doubt  for  a moment  the 
statement  of  “ J.  H.  M.”  that  the  drawing  named 
has  suffered  from  some  influence  or  other ; but 
the  general  condemnation  involved — of  the  want 
of  permanency  in  Turner’s  drawings,  and,  by 
implication,  of  water-colour  art, — may  be  fairly 
questioned.  No  doubt  many  of  the  early  works 
of  the  founders  of  the  water-colour  school  have 
given  way  from  causes  now  well  understood. 
We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  “ Manuals  of  In- 
struction,” and  “ Modes  of  Preparing  Colours,” 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, to  learn  the  number  of  fugitive  vegetable 
extracts  that  were  then  employed.  With  no 
better  materials  at  command,  anything  like 
durability  could  not  be  expected.  But,  as  the 
young  art  gathered  strength,  so  the  manufacture 
of  colours  improved ; and,  the  painters  them- 
selves advancing  in  knowledge  and  experience, 
cast  out  from  time  to  time  the  less  durable 
colours,  for  the  more  permanent  pigments  which 
were  gradually  introduced.  The  practice  of 
Dewint  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  In  his 
early  time  he  was  particularly  fond  of  a mixture 
of  Indigo  and  Indian  red,  or  Payne’s  grey,  which 
he  used  very  freely.  The  result  may  be  seen  in 
many  of  his  works — the  blue  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  the  Indian  red  alone  remains,  in 
foxy  granules,  on  the  surface  of  the  drawings. 
Later  in  life,  the  artist  discovered  the  cause  of 
this  defect,  and  avoided  it  in  the  future.  It  is 
now  well  known  to  every  water-colour  painter, 
that  a vegetable  blue  mixed  with  Indian  red  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  time.  But  it  cannot  be 
fairly  reasoned  that  inexperience,  in  particular 
instances,  touches  the  general  question  of  the 
durability,  or  impermanency,  of  an  art  which,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  probably  the  oldest  form  of 
painting  known.  The  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  illuminated  on  paper,  are 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  the  materials  then 
employed  appear  not  to  have  been  very  dissimilar 
to  those  now  in  use.  Eaffaelle’s  cartoons,  in 
water-colours,  have  existed  for  nearly  400  years ; 
and  we  know  how  little  care  had  been  bestowed 
on  their  preservation  up  to  the  time  when 
Rubens  dragged  them  forth  from  the  cellar  into 
which  they  had  been  cast,  to  adorn  the  Palace  of 
Charles  I.  It  may  suggest  some  curious  reflec- 
tions on  the  recent  prices  paid  for  modern  works 
of  art  to  know  that  Raffaelle  only  received  151. 
each  for  his  cartoons,  which  were  executed  for 
Leo  X.,  about  the  year  1515-16,  as  patterns  for 
tapestries.  No  doubt,  there  are  many  drawings 
to  be  met  with  which  have  suffered  from  special 
causes, — Turner’s,  amongst  others, — but  there  is 
so  much  fine  work  of  his  remaining,  pure,  beau- 
tiful, and  unchanged,  that  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  fading  is  not  often  independent  of  the 
careless  way  in  which  they  have  been  displayed, — 
too  frequently  on  damp  avails,  or  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  a blazing  sun.  Of  the  numerous 
fine  works  by  David  Cox,  or  of  those  of  William 
Hunt,  most  perfect  of  their  kind,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  recall  a single  example  evidencing 
signs  of  decay.  The  question  of  durability, 
however,  is  one  purely  relative,  and  of  degree. 
And  if  we  turn  to  the  contemporary  pictures,  in 
oil,  of  the  painters,  blackened,  horny,  and  split 
into  destructive  fissures,  as  so  many  of  their 
canvasses  now  appear  on  the  walls  of  South 
Kensington  Museum,  the  painters  in  water- 
colours may  take  heart,  and  even  point  with 
pride  to  Turner’s  drawings,  as  being,  at  least,  as 
free  from  change  as  Turner’s  pictures  in  oil. 

J.  J.  J.,  Garrick  Club. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME 
FOR  DISCHARGED  FEMALE  PRISONERS 
AT  WAKEFIELD. 

This  home  has  been  formally  opened.  It  is 
oblong  in  plan,  with  a frontage  bow  near  the 
orchard  of  163  ft.,  and  a depth  of  39  ft.  The 
principal  portion,  being  three  stories  in  height, 
is  arranged  on  each  side  of  a wide  central  cor. 
ridor,  lighted  by  a large  window  at  the  end  and 
staircase  windows  at  the  sides.  The  staircases 
are  of  stone,  the  one  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing being  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  and  visitors ; 
the  other  for  the  matron.  The  ground-floor 
of  the  house  is  appropriated  to  rooms  in 
which  the  actual  work  of  the  institution  is 
carried  on.  At  the  north  end  is  the  wash- 
house, which  has  an  open  roof,  skylight,  and 
louvre  ventilator  at  the  top.  Adjoining  this  ia 


the  drying-room,  with  clothes-horses,  made  to 
draw  in  and  out  from  a heating- closet.  Next  in 
order  are  the  laundries  or  ironing-rooms.  The 
inmates’  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  scullery 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  garden-front,  with 
store-rooms  and  cook’s  pantry  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  corridor.  An  office  for  the  matron 
adjoins  the  entrance,  and  has  full  command  of 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  inmates.  On  the 
first  floor,  near  to  the  principal  staircase,  is  a 
large  day  or  class  room  and  dormitory.  On  the 
floor  are  placed  the  committee-room,  clothing- 
stores,  lady  superintendent’s  sitting-room,  and 
visitors’  bedroom.  At  the  south-east  end  of  the 
buildiDg  is  a dormitory,  with  bath-room  adjoining. 
The  second  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel, 
is  devoted  to  dormitories,  and  it  is  so  arranged 
that  about  half  of  the  inmates  shall  occupy 
single  bedrooms,  and  the  remainder  be  placed 
in  large  dormitories,  with  a matron’s  bedroom 
adjoining  and  opening  into  each.  The  chapel 
is  18  ft.  wide,  and  extends  the  whole  width 
of  the  north  end  of  the  building.  The  ex- 
treme plainness  of  internal  finishing  observed 
in  other  parts  of  the  building  is  also  carried  out 
in  the  chapel.  The  roof -timbers  are  all  visible, 
and  are  stained  a dark  colour.  The  east  window 
is  of  painted  glass,  from  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Hardman  & Co.,  Birmingham.  The  style  adopted 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Swinden  Barber,  of  Halifax, 
is  in  character  with  many  buildings  we  see  in 
this  part  of  the  West  Riding  which  were  built 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  and 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centuries, — 
low-pitched  roofs,  long  ranges  of  mullioned  win- 
dows, and  continuous  strings  being  the  leading 
features.  The  principal  difference  between  this 
and  the  old  buildings  is,  that  the  latter  were 
always  built  of  stone ; whereas  this  is  brick  and 
stone  combined.  On  the  question  of  style  of 
elevation  being  discussed,  Col.  Akroyd  offered 
to  defray  the  difference  of  cost  between  a per- 
fectly plain  elevation,  like  the  old  Home,  and 
that  which  we  now  see.  The  result  of  this  out- 
lay of  3001.  is  the  only  evidence  of  decoration 
in  the  building.  The  work  was  done  by  Mr. 
Green,  builder,  Wakefield. 


THE  PHYSICAL  COMMOTIONS. 

During  a recent  thunder-storm  the  lightning 
struck  the  steeple  of  Wadhurst  Church,  splitting 
the  ball,  shattering  the  lead  at  the  top,  and 
tearing  off  a large  quantity  of  the  shingle  at  the 
north  side,  scattering  it  all  over  the  churchyard ; 
some  of  it  being  thrown  a distance  of  30  yards. 
The  damage  is  estimated  at  close  upon  1001. 
On  the  same  day  the  tempest  raged  with  great 
severity  in  Romney  Marsh  (near  Rye),  where 
two  sheep  and  a horse  were  killed,  and  a young 
man’s  clothes  in  front  of  his  body  crumbled  like 
tinder,  and  his  chest  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  acted  upon  by  a mustard-plaster. 

Great  alarm  was  caused  among  the  volunteers 
of  Dorchester  on  Monday  by  a startling  occur- 
rence during  the  manoeuvres  of  the  corps  on  an 
open  spot  near  that  town.  A high  column, 
known  as  the  Blagden  Monument,  stands  on  the 
plain,  and  the  corps  was  mustered  near  to  it, 
when  a heavy  thunderstorm  burst  over  them,  in 
the  midst  of  which  a vivid  flash  of  lightning, 
accompanied  by  a fearful  crash,  struck  the 
monument.  Five  volunteers  who  were  in  rank 
near  to  it,  were  struck  to  the  ground,  and  found 
to  be  much  burnt,  two  of  them  so  severely  that 
they  had  to  be  conveyed  to  their  homes. 

At  a farm  named  Lomax’s,  occupied  by  John 
Nuttall,  at  Pilsworth,  about  two  miles  from 
Bury,  and  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Wilton,  the 
chimney  on  the  western  gable  of  the  farm  was 
struck,  and  damage  amounting  to  between  1001. 
and  2001.  was  the  result.  The  chimney-stack 
was  completely  demolished,  the  roof  was  smashed 
through,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  thick  brick- 
work of  the  gable- end  was  ruinously  demolished 
or  shaken.  Other  damages  were  done. 

There  has  been  a supposed  earthquake  at 
Sunderland,  testified  from  several  parts  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  “ unless  it  was  an 
explosion  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  collieries.” 

Several  violent  shocks  of  earthquake  have 
occurred  at  Accra,  in  West  Africa,  causing  con- 
siderable damage.  Many  of  the  houses  were 
rent  to  pieces,  and  completely  destroyed,  whilst 
others  were  cracked  in  several  places.  Fortu- 
nately, the  most  serious  shock  was  preceded  by 
minor  ones,  which  alarmed  both  the  European 
and  native  residents,  who  had  time  to  pack  up 
and  escape  before  the  houses  tumbled  down,  and 
consequently  but  few  serious  and  no  fatal  acci- 


dents occurred,  although  the  earthquake  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Letters  from  Aleppo  give  a distressing  picture 
of  the  state  of  Antioch.  The  town  where  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  first  called  Christians  is 
now  a mere  heap  of  ruins ; and  as  shocks  of 
earthquake  still  continued,  and  the  soil  was,  as  it 
were,  quivering  with  volcanic  movement  all 
round,  people  were  afraid  to  approach  the  site  to 
remove  the  large  number  of  dead  who  lay 
unburied.  The  Turkish  Government  had  sent 
3,000/.  for  the  sufferers  from  the  earthquake  at 
Antioch. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dominant  cause  of 
the  commotions  which  were  increased  last  year, 
as  in  1867,  has  expended  its  force,  whatever 
that  may  be.  If  so,  the  human  race  will  be 
saved  another  catastrophe,  this  year,  such  as 
that  of  1868.  In  the  present  instance,  although 
California  has  again  been  shaken,  the  commo- 
tions appear  to  be  more  vigorously  manifested 
in  the  Old  World  than  the  New. 


SALE  OF  THE  POULTRY  CHAPEL  AND 
SCHOOLS. 

On  Tuesday  the  Poultry  chapel  and  schools, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  blocks  of  pro- 
perty of  its  kind  in  the  City,  and  which  is  free- 
hold, were  disposed  of  by  public  auction  by 
Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Farmer,  of  Cheap- 
side.  The  property  occupies  an  area  of  7,440 
square  feet.  The  first  bidding  was  30,0002., 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  successive  ad- 
vances, and  ultimately  the  property  was  knocked 
down  for  50,200/.,  representing  about  7/.  a foot. 
It  was  stated  at  the  sale  that  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  property  was  knocked  down  represented 
the  directors  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
whose  pi’emises  adjoin  the  Poultry  Chapel,  and 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  erect  a new  block  of 
buildings  on  the  site  in  connexion  with  the  bank. 
The  trustees  of  the  chapel  have  secured  a larger 
site  near  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  on  which  they 
are  about  to  erect  a new  chapel  and  schools. 


CHELSEA  OLD  CHURCH. 

Sir, — I happened  to  see  to-day  the  paragraph 
in  your  paper  of  May  11th,  on  the  “ Progress  of 
the  Chelsea  Embankment,”  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  “ next  week  an  important  sale  of  property 
required  for  the  new  Embankment  will  take 
place.”  That  sale  has  been  accomplished,  and  I 
am  informed  that  one  of  its  conditions  is,  that 
the  houses  sold  arc  to  be  cleared  away  within  a 
fortnight. 

A host  of  your  readers  must  be  awaro  that 
this  property  comprises  the  archway  of  the  two 
little  narrow  streets  going  westward  from  the 
old  church  of  Chelsea  to  Battersea-bridge.  They 
will  also  be  awaro  of  the  prominence  which  this 
removal  will  give  to  the  well-known  church,  so 
long,  I may  say,  buried  in  obscurity,  without 
one  decent  approach  to  it.  I have  accordingly 
thought  it  my  duty  to  appeal  to  the  public  to 
assist  me  in  preparing  this  most  interesting 
edifice  for  the  new  position  it  will  hold.  Not 
that  I want  to  modernise  it  in  any  way  ; such  an 
idea  is  as  far  from  my  mind  as  it  could  be  from 
that  of  any  lover  of  antiquity,  for  the  great 
charm  of  this  church  is  its  character  as  the  old 
village  church,  and  as  long  as  it  stands  it  must 
continue  to  recall  the  past  history  of  Chelsea, 
whose  pages  will  always  have  an  honourable  place 
in  the  records  of  England's  literature.  Associated 
with  the  old  church  are  the  names  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  of  Swift,  of  Attenbury,  of  Littleton,  of  Six 
Hans  Sloane,  and  others  in  the  same  category. 
Within  it  are  monuments  to  families  of  note, 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (of  the 
Dudley  line),  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Dacre,  Lady 
Cheyne,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  professed  antiquary  who  would  not 
find  connected  with  this  church  a source  of  con- 
templation  all-sufficient  to  repay  a visit. 

When  I was  appointed  to  the  incumbency  in 
1855,  I set  to  work  to  repew  the  church,  and 
make  it  what  I found  it  not,  a proper  place  of 
worship.  Since  then,  however,  time  has  done 
its  work,  and  there  is  need  of  some  substantial 
repairs,  as  well  as  improvements  internally  for 
the  comfort  of  worshippers. 

I have,  therefore,  again  made  a move  to  get 
funds  for  this  object,  and  if  you  will  kindly 
permit  me,  through  your  pages,  to  make  my 
efforts  known,  I doubt  not  some  of  your  readers 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  church  and  its 
history  will  come  forward  to  help  me. 

R.  H.  Davies,  Incumbent. 

178,  Oakley -street. 
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THE  BREAKWATER  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

SlR, — Having  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
d uring  the  last  tliree  winters,  the  manner  in  which 
the  harbour  works  now  being  constructed  in  the 
Hay  of  Wick  have  been  attacked  by  successive 
storms,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
modes  of  construction  adopted  from  time  to  time 
have  successively  given  way,  in  a great  measure 
at  least,  before  the  fury  of  the  storm, — in  con- 
sequence of  the  disinterested  liberality  of  the 
British  Fisheries  Society,  the  tentative  process 
is  still  to  be  carried  on  as  heretofore ; but  the 
probability  is  that  the  money  at  the  disposal  of 
tlicso  generous  experimenters  may  be  exhausted 
before  sufficient  experimental  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  to  enable  a fair  start  to  be  made  with 
brighter  prospects  for  the  future,  could  sufficient 
funds  be  forthcoming  when  the  experiments  have 
been  completed. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  bind  the  upper 
course  of  stones  by  longitudinal  and  transverse 
bars  of  iron  let  into  the  stone  and  cemented 
over;  but  these  efforts  have  been  as  futile  as 
the  attempt  to  bind  Samson  with  the  seven  green 
withs. 

The  experiments,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
carried  out,  have  resulted  in  establishing  the 
superiority,  over  the  present  mode  of  construc- 
tion, of  large  blocks  of  Portland  cement  concrete 
under  low  water,  and  concrete  deposited  in  mass 
as  soon  as  possible  above  low  water  to  the  re- 
quired height.  This,  however,  may  or  may  not 
be  acted  upon,  should  the  works  be  carried 
farther  seaward. 

It  would  appear  that  the  next  experiment  to 
be  tried  is,  “ To  deposit  blocks  of  cement  nibble, 
80  tons  to  100  tons  weight,  outside  of  the  wall, 
which  would  not  only  protect  the  wall  itself,  but 
tend  to  tranquillize  the  water  inside  of  the  har- 
bour.” How  these  blocks,  deposited  outside  of 
the  wall,  can  tranquillize  the  water  inside  of  the 
harbour  is  not  stated. 

To  deposit  a considerable  number  of  concrete 
blocks  to  seaward  of  the  wall  will  virtually  be 
forming  a sea  slope  to  the  upright  wall,  and, 
should  this  experiment  succeed,  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is  not  at  all  probable,  it  would 
establish  the  principle  that  the  upright  wall 
from  low  water  to  the  top  must  be  abandoned, 
and  a parabolic  or  cycloidal  curve  adopted  for 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sea  face  of  the  wall. 
The  slope,  however,  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  combined  in  a homogeneous  mass,  and 
not  laid  up  against  the  work  as  a sort  of  inde- 
pendent shield  whioh  will  be  used  by  the  waves 
not  as  a shield,  but  as  a battering-ram  or  wave- 
liammer,  to  pulverize  the  brittle  slaty  stone  in 
the  sea  face  of  the  work.  The  waves  in  the 
recent  storm  are  said  to  have  been  thirty  feet 
Iriij It.  This  will  take  some  of  the  students  of 
wave-ology  by  surprise  : a 30  ft.  wave  in  30  ft. 
depth  of  water  will  be  looked  upon  as  a modern 
discovery,  or  as  a modern  invention. 

Any  careful  observer  of  the  action  of  the 
recent  storms  against  the  vertical  wall  must 
regret  that  the  experiments  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently varied  to  decide  the  question  of  an 
upright  wall  as  against  a wall  with  the  sea  face 
above  low  water  rounded  off  as  above  proposed. 

In  the  recent  storms,  the  waves  dashing  against 
the  upper  portion  of  the  upright  wall,  sent  a dense 
column  of  water  to  the  height  of  some  50  ft.  or 
60  ft.  This  column  of  water  is  the  resultant  of 
the  wave-blow,  and  the  reaction  of  the  blow 
against  the  upright  wall,  and  its  height,  is  the 
measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  blow ; but  if  this 
blow  were  deflected  by  a plane  oblique  to  the  line 
of  impact  of  the  blow,  the  intensity  of  the  blow 
would  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Ask  the  captain  of  an 
iron-clad  whether  he  would  like  the  shot  of  his 
antagonist  to  be  delivered  perpendicularly  to  his 
broadside,  or  obliquely  to  it ; he  would  certainly 
prefer  tho  latter,  and  the  more  oblique  the  better 
he  would  like  it ; but  the  hydraulic  engineer 
says,  let  me  receive  the  motion  of  this  monster 
30  ft.  wave  by  a direct  negative — the  blow  is 
delivered,  the  water  flies  upwards,  and  the  wall 
tumbles  downwards. 

It  is  a pity  that  these  experimental  works 
have  not  been  directed  more  particularly  to  the 
Solution  of  this  unsolved  problem. 

These  remarks  may  serve  as  a sort  of  practical 
introduction  to  tho  following  proposal  for  the 
construction  of  a harbour  of  refuge,  composed 
entirely  of  concrete  blocks.  I propose  that  the 
blocks  should  be  hexagonal,  with  the  exception 
that  they  lock  into  one  another  and  break  joint. 
ALftcr  a careful  deposit  of  the  lower  course,  the 
eloc-ks  could  easily  be  lowered  into  their  place, 


and  form  a compact  wall.  Indeed,  the  outer 
joints  could  easily  be  caulked,  and  liquid  cement 
injected  into  the  internal  joints,  so  as  to  consoli- 
date the  whole  into  one  compact  mass.  The 
blocks  should  not  be  less  than  200  tons  weight, 
and  formed  on  inclined  planes,  above  high  water, 
and  launched  into  the  sea,  to  be  laid  hold  of  by 
the  twin  barge.  This  barge  should  draw  as  little 
water  as  possible  when  loaded,  and  should  be 
propelled  by  steam,  with  twin  screws  or  detached 
paddle-wheels,  and  also  supplied  with  steam 
lifting  appliances.  The  blocks,  of  course,  may 
be  made  of  any  form,  provided  that  they  articu- 
late well  into  each  other,  break  joint,  and  are 
easily  deposited.  Alexr.  Doull. 


COLTMAN-STREET  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL 
AND  SCHOOLS,  HULL. 

This  edifice  has  been  opened  for  Divine 
Service.  The  plans  of  the  new  building  were 
made  by  Mr.  Wm.  Botterill,  of  Hull,  architect. 
One-fourth  of  the  total  estimated  expenditure 
was,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  building  com- 
mittee of  the  Conference,  allowed  to  remain  as  a 
debt  on  the  premises,  leaving  5,925Z.  as  the  total 
sum  immediately  required. 

The  site  of  the  new  building  is  near  to  the 
centre  of  Coltman-street,  on  the  eastern  side, 
with  a frontage  of  100  ft.,  and  an  area  of  2,880 
square  yards.  The  structure  is  in  the  Decorated 
Gothic  style,  built  of  Gainsborough  white  stock 
bricks,  with  Ancaster  stone  dressings.  It  is 
placed  27  ft.  back  from  the  street  line,  giving  a 
spacious  area  in  front  of  the  principal  entrances, 
enclosed  by  a dwarf  wall,  with  iron  railing,  gates, 
&c.  The  principal,  or  Coltman-street,  elevation 
exhibits  three  entrance  doorways,  liavingmoulded 
pointed  arches,  or  polished  Aberdeen  granite 
shafts,  with  carved  stone  capitals.  The  entrances 
open  into  a spacious  vestibule,  from  which  are 
lobbies,  for  intercepting  draught,  communicating 
with  the  aisles  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  chapel. 
The  vestibule  is  flanked  by  staircases  of  ample 
width  and  easy  access  to  the  galleries.  Behind 
the  chapel,  and  connected  therewith,  but  of  some- 
what plainer  character,  is  a block  of  school  and 
class-room  buildings,  vestries,  &c.  The  internal 
dimensions  of  the  nave  of  the  chapel  are  as 
follow Length  90  ft.,  and  breadth  47  ft. ; the 
transepts  are  25  ft.  by  15  ft.  3 in.  each.  There 
are  galleries  on  three  sides  of  the  chapel,  with 
four  staircases,  giving  facility  of  ingress  and 
egress.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  open  to  the 
collar-beam,  and  is  of  hammer-beam  construc- 
tion, with  the  ceiling  boarded.  The  height  of 
the  wall  to  the  springing  of  the  roof  is  27  ft. 
from  the  chapel  floor,  and  46  ft.  to  the  ceiling 
over  the  collar-beam.  All  the  pews  and  fittings 
of  the  chapel  are  in  pitch  pine,  varnished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pulpit,  which  is  a costly 
piece  of  workmanship  in  English  oak,  elaborately 
carvod,  being  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Holmes.  In  rear  of  the  chapel  are  schoolrooms 
48  ft.  9 in.  by  28  ft.,  and  48  ft.  9 in.  by  38  ft., 
together  with  13  class-rooms  and  vestries.  The 
whole  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by  Perkins’s 
hot  water  apparatus,  and  the  lighting  is  by 
coronm  and  bracket  lights  of  medimval  design. 
There  is  accommodation  in  the  chapel  for  1,200 
persons.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
will  be  about  8,000/.,  of  which  a considerable  sum 
has  been  raised.  The  works  have  been  super- 
intended by  Mr.  James  Griffith ; Messrs.  W.  & J. 
Hall  being  the  general  contractors,  except  for 
the  slating,  which  has  been  done  by  Messrs. 
Dauber  & Son.  The  stone  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Firth,  and  the  wood 
carving  by  Mr.  Matson;  the  gas-fitting  by 
Messrs.  Stone,  Settle,  & Wilkinson;  the  painting 
by  Mr.  W.  Wardell ; and  the  wrought  ironwork 
by  Mi\  W.  B.  Leaning,  all  of  Hull. 


BUILDING  APHORISMS. 

The  richest  crop,  for  any  field, 

Is  a crop  of  bricks  for  it  to  yield, 

ir. 

The  richest  crop  that  it  can  grow, 

Is  a crop  of  houses  in  a row.  A.  H. 


The  Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington. — The  drawings  for  this  structure, 
to  be  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Water- 
house  on  the  site  of  the  1862  Exliibition-building, 
are  now  ready,  and  the  “quantities”  will  be 
issued  in  a few  days  to  those  intending  to  tender. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  SAND. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  are  interested  in 
geological  matters  will  readily  admit  the  im- 
portance of  a hint  that  will  assist  them  in  de- 
termining the  source  from  which  a particular 
bed  of  sand  or  sandstone  has  been  derived. 
How  to  discriminate  between  sand  produced  by 
the  breaking  up  of  quartz,  and  sand  produced  by 
the  breaking  up  of  flint,  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  understood.  Chemical  analysis  gives 
no  assistance,  and  when  examined  microsco- 
pically by  ordinary  light,  no  difference  can  be 
detected.  Polarized  light,  however,  differen- 
tiates these  two  substances  in  such  a decided 
way,  that  where  they  alone  are  concerned  no 
doubt  can  remain  for  an  instant  as  to  whether  a 
grain  of  sand  consists  of  one  substance  or  the 
other.  The  quartz,  as  of  course  everybody 
knows,  is  resplendent  with  prismatic  colours, 
while  the  flint  shows  a cold,  steel  grey  surface 
covered  with  a peculiar  marking,  which  1 am 
obliged  to  call  a species  of  reticulation  for  want 
of  a term  more  exactly  descriptive.  This  mark- 
ing I consider  to  be  indicative  of  something  in 
the  structure  of  the  organism  replaced  by  the 
flint.  When  once  seen  it  is  readily  recognised. 
Some  species  of  chert, — that  from  the  Port- 
landian  beds,  for  instance,  whose  foxmation  is 
probably  due  to  a similar  cause, — show  the  same 
marking  as  flint. 

The  proportion  of  flint  to  quartz  in  the  Thanet 
sands,  in  the  Bagshot  sands,  and  in  other  de- 
posits may  thus  be  readily  seen. 

M.  Hawkins  Johnson. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  SEAMEN’S  ORPHAN 
INSTITUTION. 

The  new  building,  now  in  course  of  erection, 
for  the  Liverpool  Seamen’s  Orphan  Institution  is 
situated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Newsham 
Park,  upon  a site  granted  by  the  Corporation. 
Its  principal  frontage,  of  neai-ly  300  ft.,  runs  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  towards  the  fine  sweep 
of  rising  park-land  which  stretches  in  that 
direction  towards  the  heart  of  the  town. 

The  elevation  is  varied  in  outline  ; indeed,  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  building  will  depend 
more  upon  its  effective  grouping  than  upon  the 
elaboration  of  its  details.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  principal  fa9ade,  and  standing 
in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  will  rise 
a tower,  25  ft.  square,  and  about  120  ft.  in  height. 
Towards  the  centre  of  this  front  is  the  next 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  elevation,  the 
block  containing  the  dining-hall,  the  principal 
apartment  in  the  building.  The  roof  of  this 
block  will  be  carried  to  a greater  height  than  the 
adjoining  roofs,  and,  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
principals,  buttresses  will  project  between  the 
windows.  These  windows  are  over  16  ft.  in 
height,  and  are  divided  into  thx-ee  lights,  both  in 
width  and  height,  the  head  of  each  light  being 
trefoiled. 

The  materials  used  -will  be  grey  bx-icks,  with 
red  Runcorn  stone  dressings.  Over  the  window- 
heads,  which  are  generally  square,  tlxei-e  will  be 
relieving  arches  in  red  bi-icks,  and  at  the  eaves 
of  the  roof  a cornice  of  the  same  materials. 
The  l’oofs  will  be  covered  with  slates. 

The  building  will  be  generally  four  stories  in 
height,  and  will  consist,  roughly  speaking,  of  a 
main  block  running  parallel  with  the  road,  and 
at  either  end  a wing  at  right  angles  with  the 
main  block.  The  basement  floor,  which  it  should 
be  observed  will  be  level  with  the  surrounding 
groixnds,  will  contain  in  the  north  wing  a covered 
play-ground  for  boys,  about  90  ft.  by  30  ft. ; in 
the  south  wing  a similar  play-ground  for  girls, 
and  the  laundry  department ; and  in  the  central 
block,  the  kitchen  and  other  needful  offices ; 
a swimming-bath,  and  a boys’  workshop  of  about 
the  same  dimensions  as  their  play-ground.  The 
main  floor  contains  the  dining-hall,  70  ft.  by  36  ft., 
by  30  ft.  high ; two  school-rooms  for  boys  over 
their  play-ground  and  workshop  respectively; 
one  similar  school-room  for  gilds,  and  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  for  the  administrative  de- 
partment. The  first  and  second  floors  are  mainly 
appropriated  to  dormitories,  there  being  four 
doxmitories  for  boys,  and  two  for  girls,  each 
dormitory  being  capable  of  accommodating  about 
seventy  children. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  stnxcture  will  somewhat 
exceed  20,Q00Z.  The  general  contractors  are 
Messx's.  Haigh  & Co.  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trow- 
bridge, will  warm  the  building  throughout  by 
means  of  their  hot-water  system.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  SEAMEN'S  ORPHAN  INSTITUTION  : NEWSHAM  PARK. Mb.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
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THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT, 
i London. — On  Saturday  night  last,  a crowded 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  in  the  various  London  building  firms  was 
held  at  the  Brown  Bear,  Bloomsbury,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  firms  where  the 
men  shall  be  called  out  on  the  1st  of  June  next, 
in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  aggregate  meeting  of  the  trade  in  St.  James’s 
Hall,  on  Tuesday  night  last.  Mr.  Sadler  occupied 
the  chair.  A report  was  brought  up  from  the 
Nine-hours  Committee  on  the  present  position  of 
the  movement,  and  recommending  the  names  of 
several  firms  for  the  delegates  to  decide  upon 
two  out  of  the  number,  when  action  should  be 
taken  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  June,  unless  in 
the  meantime  some  overtures  were  received 
from  the  Masters’  Association.  After  consider- 
able discussion  it  was  resolved  that  the  workmen 
in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw,  of 
Pimlico,  and  Messrs.  Brass,  of  Old-street,  St. 
Luke’s,  should  wait,  by  deputation,  upon  their 
respective  employers,  and  inform  them  that  they 
should  leave  their  employ  upon  Saturday,  June  1, 
unless  they  complied  with  the  terms  contained 
in  the  men’s  memorial.  The  delegates  from 
those  firms  stated  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
decision  of  the  meeting  would  be  promptly  com- 
plied with.  It  is  stated  that  a meeting  of  the 
Associated  Masters  has  been  held  siuce  the 
meeting  of  the  men,  in  St.  James’s-hall ; and 
that  after  considerable  discussion  it  was  resolved 
to  meet  the  withdrawal  of  the  men  from  any 
particular  firm  or  firms  by  a general  lock-out  so 
far  as  the  firms  connected  with  the  Association 
wero  concerned.  It  is  also  stated  that  many 
jof  the  members  were  in  favour  of  a com- 
promise by  meeting  the  demands  of  the  men  for 
51  hours  per  week  at  9d.  per  hour,  with  a 
counter-proposition  for  54  hours  at  8£d.  per 
hour,  which  would  be  a reduction  of  2 £ hours  on 
the  present  working  week,  aud  Ojd.  advance  in 
the  rate  of  wages  per  hour. 

Sheffield. — The  Sheffield  masons,  to  the  number 
)f  nearly  300,  have  struck  work  .for  a reduction 
n the  honrs  of  labour  to  49 £ per  week. 

Ipswich. — A meeting  of  master  builders  has 
)een  held.  It  being  found  that  a large  number 
>f  men  would  be  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the 
esolution  passed  on  the  9th  instant,  and  taking 
nto  consideration  the  misunderstanding  appa- 
ently  existing  between  the  masters  and  their 
workmen,  it  was  thought  best  to  submit  the 
natter  to  arbitration,  and  that  two  gentlemen 
lot  connected  with  the  trade  should  be  appointed 
ty  the  masters  and  two  by  the  men,. the  mayor 
leing  invited  to  act  as  umpire.  It  was  further 
roposed  that  Mr.  T.  D’Eye  Burroughes  and 
Ir.  John  Orford,  jun.,  be  requested  to  act  on 
ehalf  of  the  masters,  and  that  a deputation  be 
ppointed  by  this  meeting  to  wait  upon  those 
entlemen  to  solicit  their  consent. 

Leamington. — The  builders’  labourers  have 
truck  for  an  advance  of  wages  from  4d.  to  4£d. 
er  hour,  equivalent  to  a rise  of  2s.  4d.  per  week, 
ho  labourers  had  given  notice,  which  had  ex- 
ired,  and  as  the  masters  had  not  conceded  their 
emand  they  refused  to  work.  The  principal 
uilders  held  a meeting,  and  resolved  to  grant 
le  required  advance,  and  the  labourers  have 
msequently  agreed  to  resume  work.  The  strike 
,0PPed  the  bricklayers  and  plasterei-s,  and  sus- 
snded  business.  Labourers  received  18s.  lOd. 
id  will  now  have  1Z.  Os.  2d. 


CITY  CHURCHES. 

S111,— Another  City  church  is  in  pi-ogress  of 
imolition,  and  in  a very  short  time  St.  Mildred’s, 
>ul  try,  will  be  a thing  of  the  past.  The  diffi. 
ilties  in  the  way  are  said  to  have  been  very 
eat.  I would  they  had  been  insurmountable, 
it  that  I pretend  to  think  the  loss  great  from 
■ artistic  point  of  view,  but  the  Bishop  of 
radon  has  at  the  present  time  a Bill  before  the 
rase  of  Lords  to  facilitate  the  destruction  of 
ty  churches ; and  when  once  the  Ecclesiastical 
mmissioners  have  tasted  blood  nothing  will 
>p  them.  Wo  have  already  heard  from  you  of 
3 danger  that  threatens  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
d shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
quisito  campanile  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  is  to 
removed,  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
eapside.  It  is  quite  evident,  from  an  obsei° 
‘ion  made  by  the  Bishop  during  the  debate  on 
i Bill,  that  a wholesale  clearance  will  be  made 
the  measure  becomes  law.  His  lordship  is 
)orted  to  have  said  that  they  must  take  care 
i to  be  in  too  much  of  a hurxy,  lest  the  price 


of  land  should  go  down  in  consequence  of  too 
many  sites  being  thrown  on  the  market  at  once. 
Let  no  one  speak  of  the  “ narrow  theological 
training”  of  our  clergy  after  that.  It  shows 
that  his  lordship  has  a keen  eye  to  business. 

It  is  said  that  these  churches  are  of  no  use, 
but  the  authorities  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry 
have  shown  that  they  are  of  use  if  services 
at  the  right  hours  of  the  day  are  provided. 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  interior  of 
Hawksmoor’s  church,  above  referred  to,  were 
altered,  so  as  to  be  moi’e  in  accordance  with 
modern  notions,  and  rendered  less  heavy  than  it 
now  is,  it  might  be  made  as  useful  as  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry. 

Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  call  your 
readers’  attention  to  that  most  interesting  speci- 
men of  Norman  architecture  in  Smithfield.  I 
am  alluding,  of  course,  to  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great.  Perhaps  they  are  not  aware  that  this 
church  is  open  every  day  from  11  to  4.  I think 
that  I am  correct  in  saying  that  the  restoi'ation 
has  been  carried  no  further  since  the  reopening 
in  1868,  I suppose  for  lack  of  funds.  I am, 
however,  only  speaking  from  memoiy,  not  having 
visited  the  church  from  that  time  until  a few 
days  ago.  With  the  modeira  rage  for  “ improve- 
ments,” I should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to 
miss  the  very  beautiful  archway  (the  entrance, 
probably,  to  the  south  aisle)  which  now  stands 
in  the  line  of  the  houses  in  Smithfield.  It  needs 
but  a very  little  knowledge  to  see  what  this 
church  would  be  if  the  restoration  could  be  fully 
carried  out.  (See  the  Church  Builder  for  1863, 
p.  169.) 

I am  not  an  architect,  but  I derive  a great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  the  few  remains  which  the 
City  possesses.  If  things  go  on  at  the  present 
rate  there  will  scarcely  bo  a house  or  building 
left  to  remind  us  that  London  has  a history. 

R.  B.  P. 


“A  GLAZED  SURFACE.” 

A question  such  as  we  inserted  in  our  last 
issue  generally  brings  us  replies  that  lead  us  a 
little  out  of  our  course.  However-,  for  once  we 
submit.  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  of  Grove-road, 
Victoria  Park,  offer  an  imperishable  white  glaze 
at  5s.  6d.  per  yard  superficial.  And  Mr.  Sea- 
come,  of  Acrefair,  thinks  there  is  no  material  of 
the  kind  for  lining  walls  cheaper  than  his  “ Salt- 
glazed  blacks, ” the  same  colour  as  a pipe,  on 
rails  at  Ruabon  for  50s.  per  1,000:  the  rate 
thence  to  London  being  15s.  per  ton,  or  45s. 
per  1,000. 


A MONUMENT  FOR  VIENNA. 

Oun  advertising  columns  show  that  a com- 
mittee has  been  formed  in  Vienna  to  erect  there 
a monument  to  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Tegetthoff, 
and  that  it  is  inviting  designs  from  artists  of  all 
countries.  The  competition  is  to  be  by  models 
and  three  premiums ; 300Z.,  200Z.,  and  100Z.,  are 
offered  for  the  best  three  designs,  irrespective  of 
the  arrangement  to  be  made  with  the  author  for 
caiTying  one  of  them  into  execution.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  find  it  worth  while  to  look  into 
the  matter. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  GREAT  CITIES. 

Sir, — The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recently  contained 
an  abstract  of  a letter  by  “a  distinguished  ex- 
architect,” addressed  to  the  profession,  on  the 
self-evident  failure  of  the  materials  at  present 
mostly  employed  in  the  architecture  of  cities, 
and  notably  London  ; the  various  kinds  of  build- 
ing-stone, of  brick,  cements,  and  terra-cotta,  all 
yielding,  sooner  or  later,  either  to  the  dirt-pro- 
ducing or  destructive  properties  of  a city  atmo- 
sphere ; paint  being  at  present  the  only  partial 
and  imperfect  means  resorted  to  for  meeting  this 
and  keeping  up  appearances.  The  expense  of 
repainting,  and  the  “essential  meanness  of 
paint,”  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  it,  from  a fine-art 
point  of  view,  make  it  less  resorted  to  than 
occasion  might  .seem  to  demand,  architects  pre- 
ferring even  to  see  their  works  become  begrimed 
and  decayed  rather  than  to  have  them  painted. 
The  “ letter  ” goes  on  to  point  out  that  in  granite 
alone  have  we  a stone  capable  at  once  of  resisting 
the  coirosive  properties  of  a city  atmosphere,  and 
of  taking  a polish  which  presents  a surface 
against  almost  all  conti’action  of  dirt  and  dis- 
colorisation,  or  which  would  be  almost  self- 
cleansed  by  the  weather,  and  completely  so  at 
very  slight  labour  and  expense.  It  is  further 


urged  that  in  the  employment  of  the  different 
varieties  of  coloured  granite  we  have  a means  of 
introducing  a contrast  and  richness  into  our 
buildings,  now  very  much  a desideratum,  and 
that  it  would  give  rise  to  a boldness  of  design, 
and  simplicity  of  decorative  detail,  which  would 
be  a useful  corrective  of  the  present  tendency  to- 
a profusion  of  somewhat  bizarre  carved  decora- 
tion, which  so  quickly  suffers,  or  becomes  lost 
through  dirt,  weather-stains,  and  often  actual 
decay.  All  this  is  very  true  and  admirable, 
equally  deserving  the  attention  of  the  sculptor 
as  of  the  architect,  and  there  cannot  be  a doubt 
that  much  would  be  gained  in  all  the  essentials 
of  durability,  cleanliness,  colour,  and  architec- 
tural effect,  now  so  adversely  affected  by  atmo- 
spheric  conditions.  Such  instances  as  we  have, 
whether  in  architecture  or  sculpture,  seem  tho- 
roughly to  bear  out  the  superiority  of  granite  in 
all  the  respects  named.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  expense  and  other  conditions  would  dictate 
its  employment  chiefly  in  large  works,  so  that,  for 
the  minor  purposes  of  street  and  domestic  archi- 
tecture, we  should  be  much  where  we  are. 

It  has,  however,  long  appeared  to  me  that  we 
are  possessed  of  another  material  peculiarly 
suited  to  our  climate,  capable  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive architectural  employment,  and  which 
could  be  brought  into  use  when  granite  could 
not.  I refer  to  encaustic  tiling  (not  of  course  in 
a highly-glazed  form).  In  this  we  have  a 
material  not  only  defying  the  destructive  in- 
fluences  of  the  atmosphere,  and  sufficiently 
durable  in  other  respects,  but  capable  of  a 
various  treatment  as  to  architectural  adornment 
in  design  and  colour  practically  endless.  Its 
use  would  perhaps  involve  the  sacrifice  of  much 
on  which  the  architect  at  present  relies  for  effect 
in  special  features  and  carved  decoration ; but 
these  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
deliverance  of  our  architecture  from  the  dismal 
aspect  occasioned  by  dirt  and  decay,  and  by  the 
never-failing  light,  cleanliness,  and  variety  of 
pleasing  and  artistic  combinations  of  colour  and 
design  which  might  be  secured,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  change  from  the  round  of  sameness  in  fea- 
ture and  detail  in  which  we  seem  content  to 
move.  One  building  skilfully  proportioned  and 
designed  for  express  adaptation  to  the  encaustic 
tiling,  with  appropriate  architectural  ornamenta- 
tion in  design  and  colour,  would  very  much 
recommend  its  adoption,  and  perhaps  would  even 
form  the  precursor  of  that  “new  style”  whose 
approach  has  so  long  been  heralded.  It  seems 
to  present  a wide  field  to  our  architects,  and  to 
be  applicable  through  every  gradation,  from 
simplicity  to  the  utmost  richness.  And,  com- 
bined with  polished  granite  for  purposes  of  en- 
richment and  relief  by  courses  of  elaborate- 
coloured  designs,  or  plaques  in-let,  it  might  be 
made  to  produce  beautiful  and  effective  results, 
rivalling  Giotto’s  famous  campanile  and  the- 
coloux-ed  marbles  of  Italy. 

In  regard  to  paint,  on  which  for  a long  time 
we  must  more  or  less  rely,  it  is  surprising  that 
so  little  is  attempted  to  give  it  more  life,  by  an 
artistic  disposition  of  different  shades. 

Nemo. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  Friday  evening,  the 
17th  inst.,  after  the  ordinary  routine  business, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  com- 
mittees were  taken  into  careful  consideration, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  some  distinct  conclusions 
as  to  the  views  held  on  the  various  subjects  by 
the  junior  practising  members  of  the  profession 
in  London,  who  belong  to,  and  are  represented 
by,  this  Association.  The  discussion  was  under- 
stood not  to  be  open  to  the  public,  so  we  are 
unable  to  give  a report ; except  to  state  that  the 
points  of  instruction  to  the  delegates  to  the  next 
conference  have  not  yet  been  finally  drawn  out 
— the  subjects  coming  on  again  for  considera- 
tion at  the  next  meeting  on  the  31st  inst. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  excursion  to 
St.  Alban’s,  announced  for  Juno  1st,  will  pro- 
bably be  postponed,  at  least  for  a week,  as  a 
brigade  drill  of  the  Artists’  Corps  may  prevent 
several  members  taking  part  in  it.  The  detailed 
particulars  of  the  excursion  will,  however,  be 
announced  shortly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
late  spring-time  may  have  then  arrived,  and  call 
out  a numei’ous  party,  to  whom  the  use  of  their 
pencils  shall  not  be  made  painful  by  chill  winds. 
The  central  tower  of  the  Abbey  Church,  now  in 
great  part  cleared  of  its  old  patched  and  rotten 
cement  coating  for  a thorough  renewal  of  it 
(gaining  greatly  in  apparent  size,  by-the-bye, 
now  the  scale  is  given  by  the  joints  of  the  Roman 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[May  25,  1872. 


n . ,,,  i i;m„  j-n  v,p  Rpen  ! removed;  and,  it  is  thought,  would  form  a fitting : ornament 

tile-work),  IS,  at  tile  present  time,  to  De  seen  tbe  noblo  Tlmmes  Embankment.  There  is  a vacant 


under  circumstances  necessarily  fresh  to  many. 
The  external  scaffolds  allow  a close  approach  to 
almost  every  portion. 


SYNTACTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


Everything  that  is  young  in  nature,  or  new  in 
social  economy,  must  be  subject  to  strict  rules 
to  develop  it  and  render  it  efficient.  Young  plants 
must  be  planted  at  regular  distances,  trained 
or  nailed  up  to  artificial  supports.  Children 
must  be  schooled  and  disciplined  with  regular 
hourly  occupations,  that  they  may  grow  up  into 
men  and  women.  Recruits  must  be  drilled  and 
disciplined  to  make  them  soldiers.  The  same 
principles  apply  to  a new  school  in  architecture, 
otherwise  such  a thing  will  never  be  developed. 
It  must  be  syntactic,  that  is,  must  have  its 
proper  orders  and  ordinals.  There  is  a fashion- 
able piece  of  slang  amongst  architects  of  the  last 
ten  years  called  “feeling.”  I do  not  know  what 
it  means,  but  I suppose  it  means  shutting  our 
eyes  and  feeling  our  way  in  the  dark.  I am 
quite  certain  that  it  will  not  lead  to  what  those 
who  use  it  are  so  anxious  to  see  : that  is,  a new 
School.  W.  SCARGILl. 


the  Charing-cross  Bridge,  where  it 
advantageously  be  placed.  The  prostrate  obelisk  is  b4 It. 
in  length,  about  8 It.  square  at  the  butt,  and  may  weigh 
about  284  tons.  A vessel  could  easily  bring  it  over,  t^'ved> 
in  fine  weather,  by  a steamer.  The  engineer  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  Mr.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  has  seen  the  plan  in  my 
possession  lor  lifting  and  transporting  the  obelisK 

..  ...  :_-l.  -i.  .1 : .1-  ...111  l.o  lntpriprpn  Wit II 

as  the 


THE  BRADFORD  WATERWORKS. 

The  new'  “Brayshaw  Reservoir,”  atHortonBank 


Top,  constructed  by  Messrs  Fogg,  for  the  Brad- 
ford Corporation,  is  now  complete.  It  is  situated 
some  900  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  is  supplied  by 
water  from  Thornton  Moor.  It  has  cost 
22,238 1.  3s.  6d.,  and  will  furnish  a supply  of 
water  to  the  high-level  districts  around  Bradford. 
The  immense  storage  reservoir,  in  course  of 
formation  by  Messrs.  Fogg,  adjacent  to  the 
North  Bierley  Workhouse  at  Clayton,  is  making 
steady  progress.  The  huge  bank  that  will  hem 
in  the  water  is  being  formed  into  a series  of 
'terraces.  Up  to  the  close  of  1871  the  sum  of 
45,2411.  had  been  paid  on  account  of  this  reser- 
voir. The  Oxenhope  Tunnel  is  progressing  under 
Messrs.  Pearson’s  hands.  When  this  tunnel  is 
completed,  the  supply  of  water  from  Thornton 
Moor  will  be  considerably  increased.  The 
works  at  Barden  are  progressing.  Last  year 
17,0361.  15s.  7d.  were  expended  at  Barden ; and 
the  total  expenditure  so  far  on  this  costly  wrork, 
which  includes  almost  entire  reconstruction,  has 
been  121,0551.  18s.  9d.  The  Waterworks  Com- 
mittee recommend  the  Corporation  to  accept  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Crabtree,  Brothers,  and  Robert 
Sugden,  of  Keighley,  for  the  formation  of  two 
compensation  reservoirs  at  Leeming  and  Lee- 
sliaw,  Oxenhope,  for  49,0001. 


but  it  was  some  time  ago  proposed  by  a foreit 
English  did  not  seem  to  care  for  their  gift,  the  prostrate 
obelisk  (on  which  the  hieroglyphics  arc  well  preserved), 
to  break  it  up  for  building  materials. 

If  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  address 
the  Government  on  the  above  subject,  and  ask  that  the 
obelisk  be  brought  to  England,  the  site  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  might  perhaps  be  given." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Runtz,  it  was  agreed 
that  Major-General  Alexander  be  respectfully 
informed  that  the  Board  have  no  funds  at  their 
disposal  for  the  conveyance  of  the  obelisk  to 
England;  but  if  it  could  be  brought  independently 
of  any  cost  to  the  Board,  they  would  be  happy  to 
find  a site  for  it. 

An  Anglo-Egyptian,”  in  the  Times , in  allu- 
sion to  this  letter,  says, — 

In  1852  it  was  exposed  and  easily  examined.  It  was 
found  that  the  angles  of  the  obelisk  were  much  chipped, 
the  hieroglyphics  on  one  square  almost  entirely  oblite- 
rated, and  it  was  considered  not  worth  the  labour  and 
cost  of  transport.  It  has  since  been  covered  up  by  the 
fortifications.  ,,  , ,,  , , . , , 

The  only  way  to  remove  it  would  be  that  adopted  by 
the  French  in  the  ease  of  the  Luxor  Monolith  (now  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde),— viz.,  by  removing  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  fortifications,  and  digging  a canal  deep  enough 
to  float  a caisson,  which  must  be  built  round  it  as  it  lies, 
and  thus  towed  during  fine  weather  to  England.  The 
east  harbour  is,  unfortunately,  shallow,  and  ships  cannot 
approach  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  its  site,  so  that  the 
transport  and  shipment  of  the  Needle  on  board  the  vessel 
constructed  with  an  opening  to  receive  aud  a platform  to 
carry  it  (as  at  the  time  proposed)  would  be  matter  of  ex- 
treme difficulty.  . . . 

On  the  whole,  I continue  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  in  its  present  state,  and  I doubt  if  it  is  capable 
of  restoration.”  


that  had  kept  within  the  prescribed  sum,  but  not  ono  of 
them,  with  any  claim  to  his  consideration,  can  be  carried 
into  execution  for  the  sum  named,  so  that  this  most 
important  condition  as  to  excessive  cost  canuot  be  so 

I think  this  argument  will  scarcely  satisfy  the  competw 
tors,  who  had  a perfect  right  to  expect  the  award  to  be 
made— ns  it  can  only  be  honestly  made — according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  instructions,  apart  from  the  considera- 
tion or  opinion  of  any  person  upon  any  design  that  may 
have  been  submitted,  with  full  confidence  of  the  commis- 
sioners at  least  abiding  by  their  own  adopted  instructions-, 
and  conditions.  . . ,.  - 

Thus  Mr.  Paley  complacently  ignores  the  question  ot 
cost,  and  says  ho  has  carefully  kept  in  view  that  the  award 
should  not  be  given  to  the  finest  architectural  design,  but 
to  the  plan  with  the  best  appropriation  ot  the  ground, 
combined  with  a most  suitable  elevation  (what  about  the 
10,0001.  ?).  , „ 

If  I am  rightly  informed  by  the  notices  of  the  plans 
which  have  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  the  designs  which 


uid 


Mr.  Paley  considers  the  best  appropriation  of  the  ground 
have  shops  in  the  Market-street  front,  with  dwellings, 


back  kitchens^  yards,  and  back  passage,  through  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  plot,  thus  leaving  au  ugly  uu- 
necessarv  gap  between  the  two  blocks  ot  building ; ana 
this  is  Mr.  Paley's  opinion  of  the  utilisation  ol  the  best 
site  in  the  town,' which  has  cost  some  7,0001.  or  8,0001.  to 
procure,  and  is  similar  to  the  arrangement  suggested  by 
the  local  surveyor,  but  which  was  stated  in  the 'instruc- 
tions should  not  in  any  way  interfere -with  or  limit  the  lull 
and  free  scope  of  the  architect.  The  premiatcd  designs 
have,  however,  failed  to  improve  upon  the  general  features 
of  this  most  objectionable  arrangement ; but  notwith- 
standing they  have  been  approved  by  Mr.  Phley>  and 
adopted  bv  the  commissioners,  who  have  probably  spent 
as  many  weeks  in  examining  the  drawings  as  Mr.  Paley 
has  hours,  and  whose  previous  selection  was  totally  dille- 
rent  from  Mr.  Paley's  award ; and  how  they  could  be  brought 
approve  of  designs  which  were  against  their  more 


ST.  MARY’S,  NEWINGTON. 


Sib, — In  justice  to  myself,  permit  me  to  say  that,  owing 
to  great  pressure  of  business,  I was  compelled  to  postpone 
the  preparing  plans  for  ccmpetition  till  only  a lew  days 
remained,  and  that  no  time  was  then  afforded  for  more 
than  sketches.  These,  however,  represented  a building 
that  could  have  been  honestly  built  for  the  money,  and  the 
drawings  were  correctly,  though  roughly,  made. 


Wm.  Wigginton. 


to  approve  of  designs  which  were  against,  me.. 

matured  judgment,  also  against  the  expressed  opinion  ot 

the  public  very  recently  and  clearly  given  at  a public 

meeting,  I am  at  a loss  to  understand. 

The  chosen  designs  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  prin- 
cipal front,  Market-street.  The  public  accommodation 
varies  from  700  to  1,300  in  the  large  hall,  when  1,000 
was  the  number  required  in  the  instructions,  and  not  one 
of  them  can  be  executed  for  anything  like  10,000/.,  and 
even  supposing  Mr.  Paley's  estimate  ot  15,0001  be  correct, 
as  the  least  estimate,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  cost 

will  exceed  20, 0001.  in  execution. 

It  may  afford  some  satisfaction  to  the  dissatisfied  com- 
petitors to  learn  that  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  ot 
the  premiated  designs  will  be  carried  into  execution,  lor 
the  above  very  sufficient  reasons. 

Mr  Paley’s  report  is  an  injustice  to  those  competitor* 
who  have  kept  the  cost  within  the  stipulated  sum,  and 
who  in  the  exercise  of  their  owu  judgment,  have  so 
utilised  the  site  that  they  have  offices  in  lieu  of  backyards, 
kitchens,  and  back  passages,  and  which  arrangements, A 
believe,  will  be  more  commendable  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  public  of  Chorley  than  any  showy  elevation,  wittt 
such  interior  defects  as  are  said  to  exist  m the  premiatea 


STONE  MERCHANTS  AND  MASONS. 


Sir, — The  evil  complained  of  in  your  last  issue  by  “ A 
Lover  of  Justice”  arises  principally  from  the  masons 
themselves. 

Probably  quarry  proprietors  generally  have  little  confi- 
dence in  London  masons,  in  consequence  of  non-punctuality 
in  the  settlement  of  small  accounts:  hence  the  trade  has 
drifted  into  the  hands  of  the  merchants. 

Railway  facilities  are  now  such  that  even  small  masons 
could  buy  direct  from  the  quarries  at  a very  great  saving,  if 
they  had’  accounts  opened  with  responsible  quarry-owners, 


THE  PROPOSED  TRANSPORT  OF 
CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE  TO  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

In  our  volume  for  1851,  pp.  478,  479,  480,  is 
au  elaborate  article  by  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Gould,  in  which  he  gave  various  plans  whereby 
Cleopatra’s  Needle, — a gift  by  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  to  this  country, — could  be  removed 
to  London,  with  estimates  and  various  parti- 
culars. The  Times  took  up  the  subject  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1852,  and  Mr.  Gould 
again  wrote  us  as  to  it  on  4th  December, 
1852,  at  a time  when  it  was  proposed  to  locate 
it  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  These  proposals,  how- 
ever, came  to  nothing.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  has  just  agreed  to  provide  a site 
for  it,  and  a renewed  endeavour  is  to  be 
made  to  have  it  transported  to  London,  if  it  be 
still  in  a state  worth  removal,  as  it  was  in  1851. 
As  to  this  there  are  differences  of  opinion, 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  its  removal  at  all,  even  if 
worth  the  trouble.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  is  now  going  to  utter  destruction 
where  it  lies,  and  that  had  the  proposal  in  the 
Builder  of  1851  been  promptly  acted  on,  and  not 
delayed  till  now,  the  relic  would  have  been 
saved,  for  Egypt  no  less  than  for  Britain,  which 
it  may  be  too  late  now  to  do. 

The  subject  has  been  brought  up  by  Major- 
General  Sir  James  E.  Alexander,  who  thus  writes 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  from  the 
United  Service  Club  : — 


ey  had  accounts  openeuv 
and  confidence  established. 

The  masons  in  the  Eastern  Counties  hold  thi 
buy  direct  in  truok-loads  as  cheap 
chants  do  in  large  quantities. 


the  London  mer- 
Stephen  Seal. 


A TECHNICAL  DICTIONARY. 


Sib, — With  reference  to  notes  under  the  above  heading, 
in  your  columns,  may  wo  be  permitted  to  inform  your 
readers  that  we  have  in  preparation,  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  of  the  Museum  of  Prac- 
tical Geology,  a new  and  improved  edition  of  the  late 
Mr.  Weale’s  well-known  ‘‘Technical  Dictionary  of  Terms 
in  Architecture,”  &c.  We  hope  to  have  this  ready  some 
time  during  the  autumn,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  to 
supply  the  want  felt  by  your  several  correspondents 
subject  LnruwnftTi 


designs. 


“EDWARD  PEARCE.” 


Sib,— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  was 
Edward  Pearce,  who  published  a work  on  Friezes,  ' soulfl 
bv  John  Overton  att  ye  whito  horse  Without  New- 
gate, neare  the  Fountaine  Tavern”  ? His  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  N'agler's  “ Kiinstlcr-Lexicon  nor  Phillips  6 
“ Dictionary  of  Biographical  Reference.”  The  above 
work  is  etened  in  Cotman's  style,  and  some  o the  light 
and  shade  is  much  like  Rembrandt's  school,  there  is  no 
date  to  the  treatise.  Also,  I should  like  to  hear  what  is 
known  of  F.  de  Loriny,  architect  to  James  II.  of  England, 
Lewis  Solomon. 


STAINING  AND  VARNISHING. 

9ihi — I shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  tc 
.sk  a’  question  in  your  valuable  paper,  and  shall  be  verj 


question  ii  „ _ _ 

pleased  to  see  an  answer  to  the  same  a.  ..... 

If  an  architect  put  in  the  specificat  ions  for  the  wood 
work  to  be  stained  and  twice  varnished,  is  it  a usual  thin| 
in  the  trade  always  to  give  it  one  coat  of  size  and  one  coa 
of  varnish,  aud  call  it  twice  varnished  '/  And  would  th 
architect  pass  it  as  twice  varniuhed  if  he  knew  it  had  onl’ 
one  coat  of  varnish  ? One  who  Wants  to  Know. 

%*  Certainly  not,  if  he  did  his  duty. 


Lockwood  & Co. 


THE  CHORLEY  TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 


of  c 


, — This  competition  is  another  added  to  the  long  list 
npetitive  failures,  with  injustice  to  the  competitors, 


course,  but  without  thanks,  or  other  acknowledgment  of 
time  and  Bervice  rendered, — I may  now  say,  wasted. 

The  commissioners  have,  however,  presented  the 
petitors  with  Mr.  Paley’s  precious  report  and  award  of 
the  prizes,  us  adopted  by  one-half  of  the  commissioners 
who  at  tended  the  special  meeting  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Paley  states  the  sum  of  10,000/.  is  quite  insufficient 
for  the  construction  of  substantial,  well-constructed 
buildings, — suitable  for  the  town.  Considering  that  the 
population  of  the  town  does  not  exceed  20,000,  and  it 
neither  wealthy  nor  very  thriving,  I think  this  sum  is  very 
fair  ; and  the  very  fact  of  the  instructions  stating  that  the 
front  only  must  be  in  stone,  the  others  in  brickwork,  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  my  mind  that  tfcey  did  not  wish  for 


“ Gentlemen, — I beg  leave  to  bring  to  your  notice  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest,  and  which  has  occupied 
my  attention  and  that  of  others  anxious  for  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  capital.  It  is  the  expediency  of  transporting 
to  this  country,  at  as  moderate  cost  as  possible,  the 
prostrate  obelisk  of  Alexandria.  The  monolith  lying  em- 
bedded in  the  sand  near  the  sea-shore  was  presented  by 
Mahomed  Ali  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  King  George  IV.  and  the 
British  nation,  but  has  never  been  attempted  to  be 


I certainly  supposed  that  Mr.  Paley’s  duty  was  simply 
to  advise  the  commissioners  in  making  the  awards, 
according  to  the  strict  letter  and  meaning  of  the  instruc- 
tions, and  that  with  the  question  of  its  cost  he  could  in  no 
way  interfere,  as  that  had  already  been  decided  by  the 
commissioners,  and  observed  by  a great  number  of  the 
competitors,  whose  designs  were  necessarily  of  a plain  and 
unpretending  character. 

Mr.  Paley  assumes  that  15,000/.  is  the  least  sum  that 
would  have  been  required  for  this  purpose,  and  therefore 
argues  that  it  is  impossible  to  erect  the  buildings  for  the 


u named ; and  then  acknowledges  that  there  are  plans 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 
The  thirty-seventh  election  of  pcnsionersjii 
connexion  with  this  charity,  took  place  :a 
Willis’s  Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James’s,  yestei 
day  (Thursday)  afternoon,  Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  on 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institution,  in  th 
chair.  There  were  five  male  and  eight  femal 
candidates,  but  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  th 
charity  only  allowed  of  the  election  of  one  mftl 
and  one  female  at  present.  9 

The  names  of  the  candidates  were : — Males 
Francis  Sandon  (fifth  application),  Mark  Minfcr 
(fourth  application),  Matthew  Saich  (sec® 
application),  Daniel  Thomas,  and  Richard  Bibb) 
Females : Frances  Seare  (sixth  application 
Jane  Brothill  (sixth  application),  Elizabw 
Trevethan  (fourth  application),  Ann  Budd  (thir 
application),  Eliza  Lambert  (third  application, 
Arabella  Hambrook  (second  application),  Sara 
E.  Bear  (second  application),  and  Ann  William 
(second  application). 

Messrs.  Thomas  Stirling  and  Matthew  Hal 
having  been  appointed  scrutineers,  announce 
the  successful  candidates  to  be  Mr.  Mark  Minti 
and  Mrs.  Jane  Brothill. 

Mr.  Walter  Watson  (Watson,  Bros.)  propose 
and  the  Chairman  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks 
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he  scrutineers.  The  motion  having  been  car- 
ied,  Mr.  Stirling  briefly  replied. 

The  proceedings  closed  by  a vote  of  thanks 
o the  chairman,  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith, 
,nd  seconded  by  Mr.  Waldram  (Hill,  Keddell, 
aid  Waldram). 

The  Institution  has  at  present  on  its  funds  42 
lemioners, — 19  men  and  23  women, — the  men 
eceiving  241.  per  annum,  and  the  women  20 3. 
Mie  amount  of  stock  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
nstitution  is  now  16,1313.  17s.  3d. 


“CHSSAR’S  CAMP.” 

I visited,  recently,  at  Wimbledon,  this,  relic 
f the  olden  time,  which  is  denoted  in  the 
Irdnanco  Map  as  being  placed  about  a mile  to 
he  north-west  of  the  railway  station.  I walked 
aund  the  embankment,  which  has  not  yet  been 
Itered  by  bricks  and  mortar.  It  is  engraved  in 
ie  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  xxiii.,  and  the 
rea  of  the  inclosuro  is  stated  to  be  about 
jurteen  acres.  Antiquaries  seem  to  differ 
jspecting  this  relic, — for  Mr.  W.  H.  Tregellas 
elieved  it  to  have  been  a British,  Roman,  Saxon, 

■ Danish  earthwork  ; Mr.  Brayley  deemed  it  to 
3 British,  as  did  Mr.  Saul],  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo, 
id  Mr.  A.  J.  Kempe,  F.S.A.  Mr.  Gale,  Dr.  Roots, 
id  Mr.  Biden  (seo  “History  of  Kingston”), 
slieved  it  to  have  been  a Roman  camp;  but 
3 circular  form  is  opposed  to  this  idea.  Accord  - 
g to  Mr.  Lysons,  Wimbaldus  was  a Saxon  name, 
id  this  camp  resembles  the  Saxon  work  at 
ount  Caburn,  near  Lewes.  It  is  curious,  and 
(serves  inspection.  Chr.  Cooke. 


BRAMLEY  UNION  NEW  WORKHOUSE. 
The  new  workhouse  for  the  Bramley  Union, 
imprising  the  townships  of  Bramley,  Armley, 
arnley,  Gildersome,  and  Wortley,  has  just  beeii 
impleted  and  opened.  Intended  to  meet  the 
quiremouts  of  a district,  with  some  45,000 
habitants,  the  works  connected  with  the  new 
hidings  are  necessarily  upon  an  extensive 
ale.  Sixteen  acres  of  land  constitute  the 
arkhouse  estate,  and  situated  in  the  lu'gh- 
ing  district  of  Hill  Top,  near  Armley,  the 
oclc  of  buildings  form  a conspicuous  feature  in 
ie  landscape.  The  workhouse,  which  will  ac- 
•mmodate  some  220  inmates,  has  been  erected, 
eluding  the  purchase  of  land,  construction  of 
iproaohes,  &c.,  at  a cost  of  15,5003.  The  open- 
? of  the  building  was  celebrated  by  a dinner 
the  dining-hall,  at  which  there  was  a numerous 
tendance  of  those  interested  in  the. construe- 
in  of  the  new  building.  The  accommodation 
ovided  in  the  workhouse  is  as  follows  Main 
ilding — Infirm  men,  32 ; ditto,  women,  32;  able- 
died  men,  10  ; ditto,  women,  10  ; disorderly,  10; 
ys,  10 ; girls,  9 ; children,  8 ; married  couples, 
spare  bed-rooms,  10 ; ditto,  9 — 144.  Entrance 
ildings — Male  probationers,  5 ; ditto,  vagrants, 
female  probationers,  5;  ditto,  vagrants,  6 — 

, Infirmary— Males,  22  ; ditto,  imbeciles,  6 ; 
nales,  16  ; ditto,  imbeciles,  6 ; lying-in  ward, 
-54.  The  outlay  on  the  main  building,  boun- 
■y  walls,  dining-hall,  porter’s  lodge,  board- 
im,  offices,  receiving  and  vagrant  wards,  and 
i necessary  out-oifices,  is  estimated  at  9,2753. 
!. ; on  the  infirmary  and  imbecile  wards,  &c., 
553.  10s. ; on  the  entrance-gates,  roads,  archi- 
t’s  commission,  and  clerk  of  the  works,  9003. ; 
i total  of  15,5103.,  or  about  703.  per  bed,  in- 
ding  the  site  (2,5793.),  but  exclusive  of  about 
003.  for  furniture  and  fittings.  The  build- 
s generally  are  of  plain  design,  with  the 
ails  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  The 
khouse  is  approached  from  the  Bramley 
. Wortley  road.  Near  to  the  entrance -gates 
been  erected  a block  of  buildings  181  ft.  in 
?tlb  and  containing  porter’s  lodge,  proba- 
iers’  wards,  vagrant  wards,  disinfecting  appa- 
is  (supplied  by  Messi-s.  Nelson,  Leeds), 
:es  for  the  clerk  and  relieving  officers,  and 
board-room.  The  main  block  of  the  workhouse 
dings  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  a frontage 
13  ft.,  and  a breadth  of  47  ft.  The  principal 
■ance  is  surmounted  by  a turret  or  tower  for  a 
k,  which  rises  to  a height  of  about  65  ft. 
i entrance  divides  the  building  into  two  wings, 
left  occupied  by  the  males,  and  the  right  by 
females.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance-hall 
the  apartments  of  the  master  and  the 
con.  Prom  end  to  end  of  the  principal 
k runs  a central  corridor,  from  which  the 
jus  wards  are  readily  reached.  On  the 
nd-floor  are  day-rooms  and  dormitories  for 
infirm,  wards  for  children,  lavatories,  and 
c rooms  ; and  on  the  first-floor  other  apart- ! 


ments  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  the  accom- 
modation of  inmates.  Opposite  the  principal 
entrance  and  in  the  rear  of  the  chief  block  of 
buildings,  is  a dining-hall,  the  size  of  which  is 
50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  the  height  about  24  ft.,  the 
rest  of  the  rooms  being  11  ft.  in  height.  It  is 
intended  to  use  this  hall  also  for  divine  service. 
Immediately  adjoining  are  a cooking  kitchen, 
larders,  and  other  domestic  offices,  the  kitchen 
having  been  fitted  up  with  one  of  Messrs.  Ben- 
ham  & Son’s  (London),  patent  cooking-ranges. 
At  the  back  of  the  building  are  paved  and 
spacious  yards,  where  the  inmates  can  take 
exercise,  whilst  further  to  the  rear  is  an  in- 
firmary, two  stories  in  height.  The  architects 
are  Messi-s.  C.  S.  & A.  J.  Nelson,  Leeds  and 
Derby.  The  contractors  for  the  various  works 
have  been: — Messrs.  Charles  Walker  & Co., 
Holbeck,  bricklayers  and  masons ; Mr.  Jno. 
Tomlinson,  Leeds,  joiner ; Mr.  Jno.  Senior, 
Leeds,  plasterer;  Mr.  Jonas  Grant,  Wortley, 
painter ; Mr.  Edwin  Thornton,  Shipley,  slater ; 
Messi’s.  Sutcliffe  & Wilkinson,  Bradford,  plum- 
bers and  glaziers ; Messrs.  Heaps  & Robinson, 
Leeds,  ironfounders.  Mr.  John  Kershaw,  of 
Bramley,  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 


THE  POSITION  OF  ASSISTANTS. 

Sir, — When  there  is  so  much  talk  of  the  pro- 
fessions of  civil  engineers,  architects,  and  sur- 
veyors having  a technical  education,  I think  it 
should  also  be  considered  if  the  proper  induce- 
ments are  held  out  to  secure  that  necessity. 

For  some  time  past  the  position  of  every 
member  of  these  professions  has  been  getting 
somewhat  paradoxical ; and  sooner  or  later  it  will 
be  the  business  of  some  of  these  big  talking 
societies  to  untangle  the  mess,  and  lay  down  the 
law  as  to  what  a surveyor,  or  architect,  or  civil 
engineer  really  is,  what  is  expected  of  him,  and 
what  he  is  to  expect  of  his  employers. 

There  is  a class  of  men  calling  themselves 
civil  engineers,  architects,  surveyors,  and  auc- 
tioneers, who  will  refuse  nothing  for  money. 
There  are  men  that  will  write  a specification  for 
a local  Board’s  new  broom,  or  stand  up  and  sell 
fat  cattle,  undertake  economical  funerals,  or 
large  drainage  works ; they  forget  that  any  one 
of  these  branches,  to  be  efficiently  performed,  is 
enough  for  one  man. 

Sir,  there  are  carpenters  and  artizans  that 
now  get  a little  smattering  of  knowledge,  and 
have  never  received  any  sound  scientific  train- 
ing, who  are  literally  undermining  the  market 
value  of  the  genuine  professional  man,  who  has 
devoted  his  money  and  young  days  to  make  him- 
self what  an  engineer  ought  to  be,  a natural 
philosopher.  20s.,  or  25s.  per  week  is  a very 
common  remuneration  as  assistant  for  one  like 
myself,  who  paid  his  200  guineas  for  articles, 
and  sat  up  night  after  night  to  study ; and 
surveyors  are  actually  offered  303.  or  403.  a 
year,  by  local  Boards.  What  sort  of  professional 
experience  do  these  Boards  hope  to  get  for  this 
amount  ? 

Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  a movement  is 
not  made  by  some  protection  society,  or  by  such 
society  as  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
laying  down  definite  rules  as  to  the  position 
and  remuneration  of  each  member,  we  shall  be 
reduced  to  common  artizans,  as  we  assistants 
nearly  are  now.  Assistant. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Dunham  Massey.  — The  re-decorating  the 
chancel  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  with  the 
memorial  windows  that  have  been  introduced, 
is  now  completed.  The  introduction  of  the  two 
memorial  windows  in  remembrance  of  the  Rev. 
John  Kingsley,  the  first  incumbent  of  the  church, 
left  a surplus  of  nearly  603.,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  this  should  form  the  nucleus  of  a fund  for 
decorating  the  chancel.  The  entire  cost  has  been 
about  5003.,  and  the  additional  sum  required  was 
readily  provided.  The  work  of  the  windows,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  decoration  of  the  church, 
was  done  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & West- 
lake,  of  London  and  Manchester.  The  mural 
paintings  consist  of  a series  of  angels  and  arch- 
angels, St.  Michael,  St.  Gabriel,  &c.,  at  the  east 
end  over  the  east  window,  carrying  legends, 
whilst  those  on  the  side  walls  are  under  canopies 
in  the  style  of  the  edifice  (Perpendicular) . Be- 
tween these,  under  the  clearstory,  there  is  a 
powdering  of  stars  and  fleurs-de-lys,  and  under- 
neath these  a conventional  garden,  with  trees, 
each  carrying  a shield  with  some  emblem  of  our 


Lord’s  agony  and  death,  and  an  enclosure  to  this 
garden  is  formed  by  a dado  of  red,  diapered  with 
an  embroidery  pattern  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  old  decorated  screens  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
The  roof  is  decorated  with  gold  and  colour,  and 
the  clearstory  with  a suitable  powdered  and 
diapered  ornamentation.  The  work  is  pointed 
in  a vehicle  which  is  similar  in  effect  to  tempera, 
but  said  to  be  more  durable.  This  necessitates 
some  sacrifice  of  the  bloom  obtained  by  tempera, 
work,  but  the  artists  considered  that  in  such  a 
humid  climate,  durability  was  to  be  attempted 
first.  The  reredos  is  gilded  and  picked  with 
colours.  The  windows  of  the  two  lights,  north 
and  south  of  the  altar,  are  also  treated  in  the 
Perpendicular  style  of  a rather  late  description. 
The  subjects  are  placed  under  canopies  of  silvery 
white.  The  subjects  represent,  on  the  north,  the 
annunciation  of  the  incarnation  by  the  angels, 
the  salutation  of  the  Virgin  by  Elizabeth,  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  and  His  baptism.  On  the 
south,  are  the  Transfiguration,  the  Crucifixion, 
Resurrection,  and  Ascension.  In  one  of  the 
transepts  a large  window  has  also  been  inserted 
by  the  same  firm.  The  subjects  running  through 
the  upper  lights  is  the  charge  to  St.  Peter ; in 
the  three  lower,  the  angel  and  the  three  Marys 
at  the  tomb.  This  window  has  been  inserted  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sidebottom,  of  the 
Beeches,  Bowdon,  as  a memorial  of  his  mother. 

Mailing. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new  chapel, 
to  be  built  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Mailing  Union,  has  been  laid  in  the  grounds  of 
the  workhouse  by  Lady  Caroline  Nevill.  The 
chapel  will  be  built  in  the  Early  Decorated  style, 
and  the  material  used  will  be  Kentish  rag,  with 
dressings  of  Box  stone.  Its  roof  will  be  open 
timbered,  and  covered  with  tile,  and  the  building 
will  seat  306  persons.  The  cost  of  the  erection 
is  estimated  at  a little  over  9003.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Stephens,  of  Maidstone,  is  the  architect ; and 
Mr.  W.  Church,  the  builder.  The  funds  for 
erecting  the  building  had  been  raised  previously 
to  within  1003.  of  the  required  amount,  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions. 

Brigg. — The  consecration  of  Brigg  Church  has 
at  length  taken  place.  For  some  weeks  it  had 
been  closed,  and  was  undergoing  considerable 
alterations  and  repairs.  The  old  stained-glass 
windows  at  the  east  end  have  been  removed  and 
inserted  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  three 
new  ones  substituted  in  their  places.  A reredos 
has  been  erected  over  the  altar,  and  is  the  gift 
of  some  members  of  the  congregation.  Above 
this,  and  on  either  side  of  the  stained  windows 
just  mentioned,  appear  illuminated  scrolls,  with 
the  words  “ It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather 
that  is  risen  again,  and  is  now  on  the  right  hand 
of  God.”  These  were  the  work  of  Miss  Susan 
Paterson,  of  Brigg. 

Ramsden.  — St.  James’s  Church  has  been 
opened  for  divine  worship  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  The  church  has  been  entirely  rebuilt. 
Mr.  Blomfield  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Groves, 
of  Milton,  the  builder.  The  edifice  consists  of  a 
chancel,  with  nave  and  south  aisle.  At  the  ex- 
treme north-west  of  the  nave  rise  a tower  and 
spire.  The  tower  contains  a chime  of  three 
bells,  and  it  also  forms  the  porch.  There  is 
accommodation  for  300.  All  the  adornments  in 
the  church  are  memorials  of  the  late  Mrs.  Low- 
bridge  Baker,  wife  of  the  vicar.  The  spire  and 
east  window  are  put  up  by  the  Rov.  R.  L.  Baker. 
Relations  and  friends  placed  the  reredos  to  her 
memory.  A chancel  window,  executed  by  Hard- 
man, of  Birmingham,  was  put  in  by  a brother. 
The  parishioners  contributed  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a small  window  in  the  transept,  repre- 
senting a figure  of  St.  Thomas,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler,  as  was  also  the  east 
window.  The  pillars  of  the  font,  which  are  of 
Cornish  marble,  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Borlase. 

Bristol.—  It  is  proposed,  we  understand,  to 
close  All  Saints’,  Clifton,  till  about  the  first  week 
in  August,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the 
temporary  building  over  and  around  which  the 
permanent  stone  nave  has  been  built.  The  in- 
terior of  the  roof  will  be  decorated  from  designs 
supplied  by  Mr.  Street,  architect  of  the  church, 
and  the  whole  of  the  windows,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  at  the  west  end,  will  be  filled  in  with 
stained  glass,  which  is  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  by  whose  firm  the 
large  east  window  was  supplied.  A reredos  will 
also  be  erected  of  Caen  stone,  the  subject  of 
which  is  “The  Saviour  in  glory,  surrounded  by 
saints.”  The  gas  fittings  are  by  Messrs.  Potter 
& Son,  of  London;  and  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trow- 
bridge, are  supplying  the  heating  apparatus. 
The  stone  carving  is  being  executed  by  Mr. 
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Earp,  of  London ; and  the  encaustic  pavement 
is  to  be  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Godwin,  of  Lugwar- 
dine,  who  also  laid  the  chancel  with  tiles. 

Milstead.  — The  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  is  now  shortly  to  begin.  It  will  be 
enlarged  and  re-seated.  The  gallery  will  be 
taken  away,  and  an  old  Gothic  arch  opened. 
The  architect  is,  we  understand,  Mr.  Butterheld. 

Lincoln. — The  new  church  of  St.  Martin  has 
now  advanced  far  towards  completion.  The 
towor  is  finished,  and  the  steeple  begun.  I he 
height  from  the  tower  to  the  top  of  the  vane 
will  be  80  ft.,  and  the  tower  76  ft.,  making  the 
whole  height  156  ft.  This,  with  the  position 
the  church  occupies,  will  make  it  a prominent 
object  for  miles.  The  interior  is  now  nearly 
complete. 

Dorking. — At  a meeting  of  the  committee  it 
has  been  decided,  in  consequence  of  certain 
alterations  in  the  architect’s  plans,  that  the 
builders  who  originally  tendered  for  the  work 
be  invited  to  send  in  fresh  tenders  upon  the 
reduced  specifications.  It  is  contemplated  in 
the  first  instance  to  build  the  nave  and  transepts 
only,  leaving  the  tower  and  spire  to  be  com- 
pleted at  an  after  period,  as  funds  accrue.  The 
committee  afterwards  met  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  new  tenders  received  for  the  con- 
struction of  part  of  the  proposed  work,  viz.,  the 
removal  of  the  present  tower,  the  rebuilding 
of  the  choir,  nave,  and  north  transept,  the  addi- 
tion of  a south  transept,  and  the  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  tower  at  the  west  end.  There 
wore  in  all  seven  tenders  received,  which  may  be 
classified  as  follows : — Messrs.  Colls  & J3ons, 
Dorking,  8,367/.  ; Mr.  Putney,  Dorking,  7,514k ; 
Messrs.  Gibson,  Brothers,  Southall,  6,391/. ; 
Messrs.  Wright,  Brothers,  & Goodchild,  Croy- 
don, 6,350/.;  Mr.  Shearbum,  Dorking,  6,275/.; 
Mr.  James  Harris,  Woking,  6,1451. ; Messrs. 
Goddard  & Sons,  Farnham,  5,491/.  The  last 
tender  being  the  lowest  was  therefore  accepted, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  work  be  not 
commenced  until  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  sum  required  for  same  be  subscribed,  and 
that  the  subscriptions  already  promised  (amount- 
ing to  about  4,050/.)  be  allowed  by  the  donors  to 
be  appropriated  forthwith  to  the  completion  of 
that  portion  of  the  work  referred  to.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution,  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens have  issued  a letter  to  the  subscribers 
inviting  their  adhesion  to  the  plan  proposed.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  committee  will  be  enabled  to 
proceed  continuously  with  the  work  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tower  and  porch,  for  which,  with 
the  architect’s  commission,  an  additional  sum  of 
not  less  than  4,000/.  will  be  required. 


usual  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  taken 
into  custody  by  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and 
the  results,  in  the  year  1871 ; with  com- 
parative statements  from  the  year  1832  to 
1871  inclusive,  have  been  issued  in  a printed 
form.  Among  the  numerous  tables  is  one 
showing  the  degree  of  instruction  as  well  as 
the  numbers  of  those  convicted,  the  sex,  &c., 
and,  accoi'ding  to  which,  of  71,961  taken  into 
custody,  48,306  were  males,  and  23,655  females ; 
8,741  males  and  5,197  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write  ; 37,271  males  and  18,329  females 
could  read  only,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly  ; 
2,225  males  and  129  females  could  read  and 
write  well;  and  69  males  and  no  female  had 
superior  instruction.  Of  the  whole  45,608  were 
summarily  disposed  of  or  held  to  bail,  and  2,655 
were  tried  and  convicted,  among  whom  were 
1 female  and  5 males  with  superior  instruction. 


liscillmtfa. 


American  Plumbers.— A correspondent  in 
the  Industrial  Monthly  -writes,— “ The  supply 
water-pipe  which  extends  from  the  street,  along 
the  top  of  our  cellar,  to  the  sink  in  the  kitchen, 
had  a very  small  hole  in  one  side,  so  that  a 
stream  of  water  spun  out,  not  so  large  as  a 
cambric  needle.  If  I had  known  that  the  diffi- 
culty could  have  been  remedied  by  placing  the 
Bquare  end  of  a tenpenny  nail  on  the  hole,  and 
hitting  it  two  or  three  light  blows  with  a hammer, 
the  knowledge  would  have  saved  me  much 
trouble  and  expense  ; but  I did  not  know  that  a 
small  hole  in  a lead  pipe  can  be  stopped  by 
battering  the  metal  just  enough  to  close  the 
orifice,  therefore  I went  and  called  a plumber. 
Of  course,  he  was  employed  by  the  day.  He 
knew  how  to  stop  tho  issne  in  less  than  one 
minute;  but  he  preferred  to  make  a good  job 
for  himself  and  for  his  employer.  He  was  too 
proud  to  be  seen  carrying  his  solder  and  tools 
alon"  the  street,  hence  a helper  must  be  detailed 
to  carry  these  appliances.  His  employer  paid 
him  20  cents  per  hour,  but  charged  60  cents  per 
hour  for  his  services.  He  paid  the  helper 
10  cents  per  hour,  and  charged  40  cents,  whether 
they  were  loitering  along  the  streets  or  at  work. 
They  looked  around,  lighted  their  pipes,  smoked 
and  chatted,  and  used  about  4 ounces  of  solder, 
for  which  the  charge  was  50  cents,  and  they 
reported  they  had  used  one  pound.  The  plumber 
reported  one  hour  each  for  himself  and  helper 
Thus  the  cost  of  stopping  one  pin-hole  cost  «** 


1 nus  tue  BUSH  Ui  “ — r 

1 dol.  50  cents,  when  any  one  who  can  handle 
hammer  could  have  closed  the  issue  in  half 


The  Burning  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 

Melbourne.— By  the  Australian  mail  details 
have  arrived  of  the  burning  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Melbourne,  on  the  19th  of  March,  as  intimated 
in  the  Builder  of  the  27th  of  April.  The  Royal 
was  the  premier  theatre  of  the  Australian . 
colonies.  On  the  eve  of  its  destruction  “The 
Streets  of  New  York”  had  been  performed;^ 
and  shortly  before  twelve  the  vicinity  of  the 
dressing-rooms  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  Alarm  q 
was  instantly  given,  and  help  soon  at  hand ; and  % 
at  first  there  seemed  a chance  of  saving  the  - 
building,  but  the  scenes  caught  the  conflagration, 
and  the  whole  edifice  was  soon  in  flames.  The 
Melbourne  Argus  says: — “The  destruction  of 
three  large  Australian  theatres, — the  Haymai'ket  ^ 
in  Melbourne,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Opera  House  , 
in  Sydney,  and  now  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  the 
brief  space  of  eighteen  months,  seems  a remark-  • 
ablo  coincidence.  The  three  events  coming  so 
quickly  after  each  other  have  been  a severe  blow 
to  the  profession,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  . 
disasters  will  lead  to  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
proved style  of  buildiDg  for  such  places  of  enter-  j 
tainment.  The  Princess’s  is  now  the  only  theatre  j 
remaining  in  Melbourne,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  ^ 
that  efe  long  a temple  of  the  drama  worthy  the 
leading  city  of  the  Australian  group  will  rise  in 
our  midst  to  replace  the  leading  theatre  which 
now  lies  in  ashes.” 

Restoration  of  Mei'ton  CoUege  Hall> 
Oxford.— The  Hall  of  Merton  College  is  under- 
going a restoration  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  4,0001. 
Mr.  Scott,  architect,  has  been  engaged  to  restore 
the  building,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  that  Mr. 
Wyatt  executed  in  1790  has  been  cleared  away. 

, The  design  now  prepared  by  Mr.  Scott  is  in  ac- 
i cordance  with  the  original  construction  of  the 
1 Hall,  which  is  of  fourteenth-century  date.  A 
new  open-timber  oak  roof  will  be  substituted 
for  the  present  one,  and  the  music-gallery  and 
screens  will  be  replaced  at  the  west  end,  whilst 
at  the  east  end  there  will  be  canopied  seats  raised 
upon  a dais.  The  windows  will  be  completely 
restored  from  the  fragments  which  have  been 
discovered  of  the  original  designs,  and  they  will 
have  seats  in  them  the  thickness  of  tho  wall. 
Mr.  Scott  has  also  designed  new  furniture,  tables, 
and  benches,  to  suit  the  period.  The  whole  of 
the  exterior  of  tho  hall  will  be  renovated,  and 
the  sham  buttresses  have  all  been  taken  down, 
and  new  ones  have  taken  their  place.  The 
Headington  ashlar  will  be  removed,  and  the  walls 
will  be  refaced  with  Taynton  stone.  The  porch 
will  have  new  archways,  with  new  steps  and 
i wing  walls.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  to  be  com- 
I pleted  by  the  commencement  of  next  Michaelmas 
Term  Mr.  Booth,  of  London,  is  the  contractor,: 


giants  gjlmibfft. 

A Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Friction.  By  John 
H.  Jellett,  B.D.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  Macmillan  & Co.  1872. 

The  theory  of  friction,  considered  as  a part  of 
rational  mechanics,  has  hardly  received  the 
attention  which  it  deserves.  Even  in  the  most 
complete  systematic  treatises,  the  space  accorded 
to  its  discussion  is  small  compared  with  that 
bestowed  upon  questions  in  which  the  hypothesis 
of  perfect  smoothness  has  been  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  investigation ; and  no  doubt  many 
students  have  been  led  to  regard  the  discussion 
of  this  force  less  as  a part  of  rational  mechanics 
than  as  a correction  to  be  applied  before  the  in- 
vestigations of  that  science  can  be  made  prac- 
tically useful.  It  is  under  such  considerations,  and 
because  the  force  with  which  this  work  is  con- 
nected is  subject  to  definite  law's,  as  susceptible 
of  mathematical  expression  as  the  force  of 
gravity,  that  the  author  has  made  a distinct  and 
separate  treatise  of  it.  The  theory  and  plan  of 
the  work  are  stated  in  a preface. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Statistics  of  all  the  Countries  in  the  World.” 
A compendious  and  valuable  sheet  table, 
containing  numerous  particulars  as  to  area, 
form  of  Government,  head  of  state,  population, 
expenditure,  debt,  paper  money,  notes  in  circu- 
lation, standing  army,  navy,  merchant  vessels, 
imports,  exports,  chief  products,  money,  weights 
and  measures,  railways,  capitals  and  chief  towns ; 
oompiled  by  Dr.  Otto  Hubner,  director  of  the 
Prussian  central  statistical  archives,  has  been 
prepared  in  the  form  of  an  English  edition,  with 
the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  Dr.  Hubner,  by 
Mr.  H.  Sutherland  Edwards,  and  published  by 

by  Stanford,  of  Charing  Cross. “ Criminal 

Returns  : Metropolitan  Police,  1871.”  The 


Opening  of  a New  Police  and  Tire  Station 
in  Manchester. —The  new  B Division  police 
and  fire  station  in  Goulden-street,  Rochdale-road, 
has  been  opened.  The  buildings  cover  an  area 
of  1,480  square  yards,  and  are  bounded  by 
Goulden  - street,  Chadderton  - street,  Bannett- 
street,  and  Cross-street.  The  police  offices, 
which  face  Goulden-street,  are  105  ft.  long  by 
80  ft.  broad.  The  portion  occupied  by  the  cells 
and  the  parade-room  is  only  one  story  high.  Tho 
superintendent’s  room,  charge-room,  and  ser- 
geants’ room  are  likewise  on  the  ground  floor, 
but  immediately  over  these  the  building  rises  to 
the  height  of  four  stories.  In  the  upper  stories 
accommodation  is  provided  for  six  firemen  and 
their  families.  The  parade-room  measures  61  ft. 
by  39  ft.,  and  is  lofty.  Tho  number  of  cells  is 
nineteen.  A ventilating  shaft,  90  ft.  high,  and 
measuring  14  ft.  by  8 ft.,  surmounts  the  build- 
ings. The  fire  station  is  at  the  angle  formed  by 
Goulden-street  and  Cross-street.  The  building 
measures  60  ft',  by  20  ft.,  and  is  three  stories 
hi  Mi.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  firemen’s 
room  and  inquiry  office,  with  bath-room  and 
store-room  at  the  back.  The  total  cost  of  the 
buildings  amounts  to  10,775/.  The  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Lynde,  the  city  surveyor ; 
and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & 
Sons. 

Good  News  for  Iron  Masters.— The  Boston 
(Massachusetts)  Globe  sounds  a note  of  alarm  at 
the  threatening  iron  famine.  It  is  stated  that 
2 600,000  tons  were  used  in  the  United  States 
last  year,  of  which  2,000,000  were  produced,  and 
the  remainder  imported.  A careful  estimate  of  the 
increased  consumption  during  the  present  year, 
and  of  the  probable  supply,  demonstrates  that 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  expect  a very  large 
deficit  in  supply.  Prices  of  American  and  im- 
ported iron  have  advanced  fully  one-third  within 
the  last  three  months. 


Charge  of  Perjury  against  a Building 
Inspector.— At  the  Salford  Town-hall,  before 
Sir  John  lies  Mantell,  Mr.  Francis  Drake,  build- 
ing  inspector  in  the  service  of  the  Salford  Cor- 
poration, was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Blomiley,  joiner  and  builder,  carrying  on 
business  in  Broughton,  upon  the  charge  of  having 
committed  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  on  the 
2nd  of  May.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Blomiley  hac 
been  summoned  on  that  date  for  a breach  of  the 
building  regulations,  and  upon  tho  evidence  ol 
Mr.  Drake  (the  present  defendant),  was  finec 
50s.  and  costs.  The  prosecutor  had  recentlj 
erected  some  property  in  Broughton,  and  on  hi 
part  it  was  sought  to  be  shown  that  the  defendant 
had  made  a false  statement  with  respect  to  thi 
length  and  dimensions  of  floor  joists,  in  conse 
queuce  of  which  he  had  incurred  penalties  fa 
the  represented  infraction  of  the  law.  Wliih 
the  case  was  proceeding  it  was  suddenly  brouga 
to  an  abrupt  and  unexpected  termination  by  tin 
inability  of  the  clerk  of  court  or  any  one  to  giv 
evidence  that  Mr.  Drake  was  sworn  in  the  parti 
cular  case  at  issue. 

National  Music  Meetings  at  the  Crysta 
Palace.— It  seems  that  the  arrangements  fc 
these  performances  are  now  complete. 
private  preliminary  hearings  by  the  jury  of  eac 
class  of  sopranos  and  tenors  will  take  place  0 
Wednesday,  June  26.  The  contraltos  and  bar- 
tones  will  be  heard  privately  on  Friday,  Junejg 
At  these  hearings  (which  are  to  be  held  in  to 
concert-room  of  the  Palace) , those  who  are 
compete  in  public  will  be  chosen  by  the  differ® 
juries.  The  public  competitions  will  comment 
on  Thursday,  June  27.  At  two  o’clock  on  tlu 
day  the  soprano  singers  will  sing  againsc  eac 
other,  and  after  them  the  tenors  will  compet 
At  five  o’clock  a grand  vocal  and  instrument 
concert  will  be  given,  the  programme  of  wln( 
will  include  the  competitors. 
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London  and  Middlesex  Archeeological 
ciety. — A general  meeting  of  this  Society 
t been  held  in  the  newly-restored  Chapter- 
ise,  at  Westminster  ; the  dean,  in  the  absence 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  presiding.  Stained 
.38,  he  said,  was  absolutely  necessary,  both  to 
.ke  the  building  usable  in  bright  summer 
ather,  and  to  restore  to  it  that  solemn  effect 
.ich  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  must  have  worn.  A 
per  on  the  Iconography  of  the  Chapter-house, 
s read  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller.  A short  paper 
s read  by  Mr.  White,  for  Mr.  John  Franklin, 

0 contended  that  we  had  an  indigenous  school 
art  distinct  from  that  of  Italy.  Mr.  Franklin 
ttnised  a more  elaborate  paper  on  the  subject, 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt,  on  the 
cords  and  Muniments  of  the  Abbey,  which,  he 
3,  were  so  numerous  and  complete  that  there 
3 scarcely  a square  foot  of  Mediaeval  West- 
lster  that  might  not  be  illustrated  from  them, 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  visitors  were 
ducted  over  the  Abbey,  and  interesting  ex- 
aations  were  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  archi- 
j of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Amongst  other 

well-known  points  which  were  visited,  was 
recently-discovered  site  of  St.  Catherine’s 
pel. 

rational  Safe  Deposit  Company. — A site, 
s said,  having  been  secured  in  or  about 
ision  House-street,  a large  building  is  to 
jrected,  which  shall  be  both  burglar-proof 
fire-proof.  The  building  is  to  be  ostensibly 
on,  but  something  on  the  model  of  an  armour- 
ed vessel.  The  walls  will  consist  of  a num- 
of  plates,  varying  in  thickness  from  £ in.  to 
. These  plates  will  be  successively  of  hard 
soft  metal  (iron  and  steel) , so  as  to  render 
-ttempts  of  the  burglar  futile,  and  between 

1 of  the  screw  plates  there  is  to  be  a packing 
neister,  of  which  latter  material  the  higher 
s of  the  building  are  to  be  mainly  con- 
cted.  The  packing  between  the  armour 
3s  will  not  only  arrest  the  burglar  but  dis- 
the  electric  force  in  a thunder-storm  should 
rike  the  building.  There  are  long  corridors 
ifes  right  and  left,  each  marked  and  num- 
d.  The  simple  act  of  withdrawing  the  key 

i the  lock  is  described  as  locking  each  safe 
rely. 

ew  Town-Hall,  West  Vale,  Yorkshire.— 

plans  for  the  proposed  public  building  at 
1 Vale  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs, 
fall,  Wardle,  & Patchett,  of  Halifax.  The 
sipal  front  is  to  the  Elland  and  Saddleworth- 
and  will  be  in  two  stories.  The  entrance 
laced  beneath  a tower  60  ft.  in  height, 
)g  on  one  side  a shop  and  dwelling-house, 
on  the  other  the  public  buildings.  On  the 
id-floor  are  six  rooms  to  serve  as  local 
1-room,  lecture-room,  library,  and  class- 
s for  the  Mechanics’  Institute.  A staircase, 
wide,  leads  to  the  large  room,  which  will  be 
. long  by  38  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft.  high.  At 

II  is  to  be  a raised  platform.  The  tliree- 
ndow  at  one  side  of  the  hall  opens  out  on 
lcony  for  out-door  addresses.  The  base- 
;ory  contains  store-rooms,  heating  appa- 
ind  a fire-engine  house,  having  large 
>ening  out  directly  to  the  road. 

Pulpit,  Holy  Trinity  Church, 

f-— A new  pulpit  has  been  put  up  in 
inity  Church,  Chester.  It  was  designed 
architects,  Messrs.  Kelly  & Edwards,  and 
1 by  Mr.  Thomas  Earp,  of  London.  The 
or  rather  open  platform,  is  the  gift  of 
ter  of  the  late  Dean  Anson.  It  consists 
tied  alabaster,  the  front  being  divided 
•eo  panels  of  open  trefoil  work,  with 
>ils  in  the  centres.  The  panels  are 
by  green  marble  shafts,  the  capitals 
art  of,  but  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
e alabaster  cornice.  In  the  middle  panel 
trefoil  encloses  a floriated  cross  of  red 
and  the  corresponding  quatrefoils  in  the 
inels,  the  sacred  monograms  “I.H.S.” 
P.”  Above  the  base-moulding  is  a band 
i of  coloured  marble,  and  the  emblems  of 
lgelists  are  introduced  in  the  mouldings, 
le  whole  of  the  work  is  enriched  by 
: fluor  spar. 

etty  Portrait. — Messrs.  Marion  & Co. 
lblished  a charming  photograph,  by 
Robinson  & Cherrill,  from  a medallion- 
of  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons,  by  Mr.  A.  Bruce 
le  accomplished  original  is  at  this  time 
with  great  spirit  and  ability,  at  the 
Theatre,  in  a clever,  but  curious  piece, 
^“Ordeal  by  Touch.” 


Mountain  Railways  in  Yorkshire. — An 

experiment  is  to  be  made  on  the  abandoned 
incline  of  the  Whitby  and  Malton  Railway,  in 
Goathland.  The  road  has  been  re-laid  to  a gauge 
of  3 ft.  and  7fk  in.,  with  a central  rail  laid  9 in. 
above  the  others,  and  edgewise.  The  object  of 
the  alterations  is  the  testing  of  the  first  of  a 
series  of  mountain-climbing  locomotives  built  by 
Messrs.  Manning,  Wardle,  & Co.,  of  the  Boyne 
Engine  Works,  Leeds.  These  engines  are  in- 
tended for  a continuation  of  an  existing  railway 
in  Brazil,  and  are  projected  to  climb  the  moun- 
tains to  the  table-land  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where 
the  coffee  is  produced,  and  which  produce  is  now 
only  got  to  the  seaboard  on  the  backs  of  mules. 
The  engine  is  limited  to  twenty-five  tons,  but 
contains  two  distinct  actions,  that  of  the  ordinary 
locomotive,  and  a novel  one  having  a direct 
action,  by  which  four  wheels  worked  horizontally 
can  be  put  in  use,  grasping  the  edges  of  a hori- 
zontal rail  at  a pressure  of  forty  tons  when 
ascending  an  incline.  By  this  means  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  a load  of  forty  tons  can 
be  woi’ked  up  a gradient  of  1 in  12. 

Paper  Car-wheels.  — The  National  Car 
Builder  describes  railway  car-wheels  of  paper. 
The  material,  it  says,  is  straw-board,  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  boxes,  and  may  be  made  of  wheat, 
rye,  or  oat  straw : — “ The  wheels  constructed  of 
it  possess  some  very  requisite  and  desirable  quali- 
ties,— a perfect  form,  considerable  elasticity, 
great  strength  and  durability,  and  a facility  of 
repair  which  is  entirely  wanting  in  a chilled 
wheel.  These  points,  together  with  the  method 
of  construction  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
material,  make  these  wheels  worthy  of  attention.” 
The  tyre,  however,  is  of  steel,  and  covering  the 
whole  of  each  side  of  the  wheel  are  two  side- 
plates  of  Norway  iron  boiler-plate,  which  fit 
against  a shoulder  turned  in  the  tyre.  The 
paper  framework  is  said  to  give  elasticity  to  the 
cars  in  motion,  and  “ deadens  the  jar.”  Trying 
have  been  run  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour  with  these  wheels,  which  are  said  to  be 
very  strong  and  lasting. 

The  Patent  Laws.— The  Select  Committee 
on  the  Patent  Laws  have  agreed  to  a series  of 
resolutions  which  they  recommend  as  the  basis 
of  legislation  on  the  subject.  They  do  not  sug- 
gest the  granting  of  pecuniary  rewards  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  temporary  privilege  conferred  by 
letters  patent,  but  they  point  out  some  instances 
in  which  the  existing  laws  are  defective  and 

require  improvement. At  a recent  meeting 

of  the  Labour  Representation  League,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Latham,  the  president,  in  the  chair,  the  report 
just  issued  by  the  Select  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  the  Patent  Laws  was  discussed.  Much 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  report,  and 
at  the  fact  that  members  of  the  workiug  classes 
had  not  been  called  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  the  constitution  of  which  body  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  its  composition  con- 
sisted of  two-thirds  of  manufacturers  and  parties 
representing  interests  antagonistic  to  those  of 
inventors.  It  was  also  urged  that  a fair  and 
complete  inquiry  into  so  important  a subject  as 
the  Patent  Laws  could  only  be  satisfactorily 
effected  by  a Royal  Commission  representing  all 
the  interests  in  the  community  ; and  steps  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  with  a view  of  insuring  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  by 
that  means. 

Portable  Railway  for  Common  Roads. — 

Mr.  Wm.  Pidding,  of  Bedford-square,  has,  it  is 
said,  invented  a system  of  portable  rails,  which 
secures  to  every  carriage  its  own  tramway,  and 
which  may  be  used  with  equal  facility  upon  any 
ordinary  road,  whether  macadamised,  paved,  or 
asphalted.  The  carriage  wheels,  which  are  only 
about  21  in.  diameter,  run  upon  the  inside  of  the 
tyres  of  a second  pair  of  wheels,  of  sufficient  size  to 
permit  the  small  wheels  to  rotate  below,  between 
the  tyres  and  the  naves  of  the  large  ones.  This 
larger  tyre,  which  forms  the  portable  railway,  is 
made  up  of  a series  of  long  and  short  segments, 
each  carefully  shod  with  india-rubber,  or  which 
may  be  constructed  of  steel,  formed  into  a band 
chain,  one  or  another  portion  of  which  is,  of 
course,  always  in  a position  ready  to  receive  the 
running  wheel.  The  idea  is  not  new,  but  this 
may  be  an  improvement  on  the  attempts  made 
some  years  Bince  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

Monument  to  Mazzini. — The  inhabitants  of 
Syracuse  are  building  a monument  of  white 
marble  to  Mazzini  in  the  famous  quarries  in 
which  7,000  Athenians  were  confined  after  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  by  Nicias. 


WeUs  and  Sewers. — Last  week  a number  of 
men  employed  in  making  a common  sewer  in 
Orr-street,  Calton,  Glasgow,  came  upon  an  old 
pump  well  which  had  been  discontinued  on  the 
introduction  of  Loch  Katrine  water  into  the  city, 
and  since  covered  up.  One  of  the  labourers, 
Patrick  Reid,  went  down  the  well  to  discover  its 
depth,  and  after  some  time  disappeared.  Another 
labourer,  becoming  alarmed  at  his  continued 
absence,  went  to  his  assistance,  but  he  also  did 
not  return.  Ultimately,  a third  man  followed, 
and  with  a similar  result.  After  a considerable 
time  had  elapsed,  and  none  of  the  other  men 
venturing  to  descend  the  well,  grappling  irons 
were  procured,  and  by  their  aid  the  three  men 
were  brought  to  the  surface  insensible,  and  were 
with  difficulty  recovered.  They  stated  that  on 
descending  they  lost  consciousness  from  the 
effects  of  foul  gases.  The  incident  is  in- 
structive. 

The  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.—The  dinner  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s, 
in  aid  of  this  very  excellent  and  important  charity, 
passed  off  with  considerable  dclat.  The  Marquis 
of  Lome  presided  with  much  geniality,  and  made 
a very  sensible  address.  Mention  was  pro- 
perly made  of  the  liberal  aid  which  has  been 
given  to  the  Institution  by  Mr.  John  Heugh,  who 
replied  in  a feeling  and  manly  speech.  The 
treasurer,  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick  (to  whom,  in  con- 
j unction  with  Mr.  Millais,  hon.  sec.,  the  Institution 
is  much  indebted),  announced  that  the  subscrip- 
tions amounted  in  all  to  2,552 1.,  including  a 
donation  of  500J.  from  a friend  in  the  room 
whose  name  was  not  mentioned.  The  dinner 
was  provided  by  Mr.  Willis  in  excellent  style, 
and  formed  a striking  contrast  with  that  fur- 
nished by  the  proprietors  of  St.  James’s  Hall  on 
a recent  similar  occasion. 

St.  John’s,  Hull. — The  Hull  Packet,  in  an 
able  article  on  church  restoration  in  that  town, 
says  it  is  contemplated  to  entirely  remodel  the 
interior  of  St.  John’s  parish  church,  in  accord- 
ance with  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Wray.  The  present  cumbrous  galleries  are  to 
be  removed ; the  high-backed  pews  will  be  sub- 
stituted by  open  benches  of  modern  pattern,  the 
ceiling  raised,  and  the  body  of  the  church  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  a colonnade  of  seven  bays. 
The  work,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
5,000Z.,  will,  when  completed,  effect  quite  a trans- 
formation of  the  interior,  which  is  now  of  the 
heaviest  primitive  style.  The  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Kemp,  is  heartily  supported  by  his 
parishioners,  and  trusts  soon  to  bring  the  resto- 
ration to  a speedy  and  satisfactory  completion. 

Proposed  Hew  Examination  Schools, 
Oxford. — The  delegates  appointed  by  decree  to 
inquire  as  to  the  advisability  of  building  new 
schools  on  the  Angel  site,  or  of  using  that  site 
for  any  other  purpose,  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing, along  with  other  resolutions,  which  are 
reported  to  Convocation  : — That  the  only  method 
by  which  the  requisite  accommodation,  regard 
being  had  not  only  to  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  University,  but  also  to  the  future,  can  be 
provided,  is  by  erecting  new  schools  on  a sepa- 
rate site  specially  appropriated  to  the  object. 
That  the  Angel  site,  though  not  so  central  as 
might  be  wished,  is  the  only  sufficient  site  which 
can  be  procured.  That  it  is  desirable  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  building  of  the  new  schools  on 
that  site. 

Proposed  Hew  Church  at  Crowthorne.— 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last,  a meeting  was  held 
in  the  School  of  Art,  Wellington  College,  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  building  a new  church  to 
supersede  the  present  temporary  structure  at 
Crowthorne.  Plans  of  the  new  church  were 
exhibited  and  examined,  and  it  transpired  that 
the  cost  of  the  church  will  be  3,000i.,  and  that 
the  architect  selected  for  the  work  is  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Blomfield.  Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.,  presided, 
and  was  supported  by  Dr.  Benson,  Head  Master 
of  Wellington  College.  Appropriate  resolutions, 
promotive  of  the  object  in  view,  were  unanimously 
passed,  including  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee. 

The  Sewage  Works,  Doncaster.  — The 

foundation-stone  of  the  irrigation  works  at  the 
Holmes  has  been  laid  by  the  Mayor.  His  wor- 
ship, after  laying  the  corner-stone,  jokingly  re- 
marked that  finding  that  masons  were  continually 
reducing  the  hours  of  labour  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  pay,  and  understanding  that  in  a short 
time  the  masters  were  to  do  the  work  and  the 
men  receive  the  money,  he  thought  the  best 
thing  that  he  could  do  was  to  join  the  society. 
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The  “ Anti  - Mildew  ” Grain  and  Seed 
Protector.  —The  heating  of  com  in  ships  and 
warehouses,  and  of  stacks  of  com  and  hay,  is  a 
great  evil ; and  to  remedy  this  a simple  inven- 
tion, by  a Greek  agricultural  engineer,  L Metho- 
dios  Ioannides,  late  Greek  Consul  in  Wallacliia, 
has  been  patented  in  this  country  as  well  as 
abroad.  It  mainly  consists  of  a cylindrical 
ventilator,  with  perforated  branches  which 
ramify  through  the  holds,  granaries,  or  stacks 
where  the  contents  are  liable  to  heat,  and  become 
mildewed. 


Ice  Machines. — The  machines  for  manufac- 
turing ice,  either  in  small  quantities  for  families, 
or  on  a great  scale,  by  means  of  heat,  with  ammonia 
and  chloride  of  calcium,  seem  to  be  ingenious  and 
useful.  They  were  patented  in  the  United 
States  by  Messrs.  Vaass  & Littmanlast  year,  and 
are  now  sold  in  London  by  Messrs.  Sladden, 
Brothers,  & Co.  One  pound  of  coal  is  said  to 
produce  three  pounds  of  ice. 


Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  So- 
ciety.— At  a meeting  held  in  the  Booms  of  tliis 
Society,  Westruinster-chambers,  on  Friday,  the 
17th  inst.  (the  president,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Pain, 
C.E.,  iu  the  chair),  a paper  upon  “ Water-supply 
to  Towns  and  Villages  ” (Part  II.)  was  read  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Usill,  F.M.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.C.E., 
after  which  a vote  of  thanks  having  been 
awarded  the  author,  a lengthy  discussion  took 
place. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum. — A valuable 
addition  has  been  made  recently  to  the  Museum 
by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Hudson  of  the  large 
and  fine  collection  of  casts  formed  by  his  brother, 
the  late  Mr.  Octavius  Hudson,  from  the  cathe- 
drals of  Salisbury,  Chester,  Lichfield  and 
Hereford,  and  from  other  places  visited  by  that 
gentleman. 

The  Surrey  Theatre,  Blackfriars-road. 

Last  week  this  property  was  put  up  for  sale  by 
auction,  but  no  bid  was  made  for  it.  The 
reserve  price  was  understood  to  be  25,0001., — 
10,0001.  less,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  than  it 
cost.  The  history  of  the  rebuilding  and  tho  cir- 
cumstances that  grew  out  of  it  would  be 
curious. 


For  lodge  at  Corfe,  Somerset.  Mr.  J.  Houghton 
Spencer,  architect : — 

Davis  £378  0 0 

Pollard  (accepted) 342  0 0 

For  carpenter’s  work  (labour  only)  for  a farm-house  at 
Sherford,  near  Taunton.  Mr.  J.  Houghton  Spencer, 
architect : — 

Hartnell £120  0 0 

Cosens  (accepted)  115  10  0 

Accepted  for  new  bank  at  Blackburn,  for  Messrs. 
Brooks  A Co.  Mr.  Georgo  Truelitt,  architect  : — 

Patteson  (mason) £0,098  0 0 

Ward  (plumber)  815  0 0 

Jepson  A l9her«ood  (plasterers)  223  0 0 

Ashcroft  (slater)  3 0 0 

Calvert  (bricklayer)  721  10  0 

Duckworth  (joiner) 1,393  0 0 

,,  (ironmonger  1,011  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
parsonage,  Blackheath-hill.  Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Landsdown  A 
Pollard  ; — 

Scrivener  & White  £1,680  0 0 

Stunpsou  & Co 1,603  0 ()• 

Longtnire  A Burge  1,637  0 0 

Penny  1,617  0 0 

Jerrard  1,384  0 0 

For  a rectory  at  Worthing,  for  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis. 
Mr.  George  Triiefitt,  architect : — 

Smith  (accepted) £1,285  15  0 

For  tho  re-erection  of  tho  Albion  Inn,  St.  Peter’s, 
Thanet,  for  Mr.  Cramp.  Mr.  John  R.  Collett,  archi- 
tect : — 

Barwick  £874  0 0 

Smith  & Son 790  0 0 

Osborn  795  0 0 

Klgar  095  0 0 

Harrison  (accepted)  095  0 0 

Bugden  650  0 0 

For  works  to  mansion,  No.  135,  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Alexander 
Peebles,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Fish  £5,800  0 0 

Bnnor  5,340  0 0 

Baton  & Chapman  5,227  0 0 

Bywaters 4,990  0 0 

Howard  A Sous  4,899  0 0 

Benstead  A Sons  4,896  0 0 


The  New  Dock,  Berwick. — Tho  Berwick 
Harbour  Bill  having  received  the  royal  assent 
on  Monday  night,  it  is  expected  that  the  work 
of  making  the  new  dock  will  be  proceeded  with 
almost  immediately.  Messrs.  Stevenson,  C.E., 
Edinburgh,  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
the  working  plans. 


For  erecting  temporary  premises  in  Burnes-place, 
Chapel-street,  Edgware-road,  for  Mr.  D.  B.  Johnstone. 
Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architects: — 

Tender  No.  1.  Tender  No.  2. 

Newman  A Mann  ...£496  0 0 £418  0 0 

Henshaw  467  0 0 406  0 0 

Ebbs  A Sou 467  0 0 365  0 0 

Williams  A Sou 464  0 0 432  0 0 

M‘  Lachlan  431  0 0 399  0 0 

Nightingale 429  0 0 414  0 0 

Brown  412  0 0 387  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  County  of  Gloucester  Bank  at  Ne 
Swindon,  Wilts.  Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  architect  : — 

Wiltshire  (accepted)  £1,046  18  0 J 


For  a new  chapel  at  the  Brentford  Union  WorUhoafl 
at  Isleworth.  Mr.  Holmes,  architect.  Quantities  ® 
plied  by  Mr.  Shrubsole  : — 

Gardiner £674  0 0 J 

Hiscoek  A Son 655  0 0 1 

Pierce 590  <)  0 I 

Dodge  577  0 0 '] 

Brunsdeu  527  0 0 I 

Nias  . . 519  0 0 1 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Somerset  Arn 
Fulham-road,  for  Mrs.  Plumb,  exclusive  of  pewtering  a: 
gasfltting.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lamborn,  architect : — 

Marr  £357  0 0 

Batehelder 347  0 0 

Bigwood  (accepted)  320  0 0 ^ 


lemi-detached  houses 
Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  "Lucas.  Mr.  W.  Barrett,  arcl 
tect.  Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Taylor £2,627  0 0 

Chesent  2,529  0 0 

Elsden 2,349  0 0 

Penny  (accepted)  2,345  0 0 


For  building  the  Ship  Inn,  Tottenham,  for  Mr.* 
Filsell.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect : 

Sftbcy  A Sons £2,096  0 0 

Rest  & Brown  

Linzt-11 

Childs  

Chapman 


1,987 
1,775  0 
1,695  0 
1,450  0 


For  houses  and  shops,  as  recently  advertised. 

A.  Latham,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Dales  ,<MR 

Peskott  A Taylor 

Pollard  

Wheeler 

Cox  

Coles  

Williams 

Wright,  Bros.,  A Goodchild. 

Walkey  

Johnson  

Hollidge  (accepted)  

Dover  


£5,395  0 0 
4,980  0 0 
4,860  0 0 
4*737  0 0 
4,560  0 0 
4,500  0 O 
4,478  0 0 
4*395  0 0 
4,300  0 0 
4,293  0 0. 
4,150  0 0 
3,999  0 0»  ; 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Albion  Tavern,  Pimlico. 
Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architects 

Frown £400  0 0 

Henshaw 478  0 0 

Williams  A Son  463  0 0 

Nightingale  440  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 305  0 0 

CuttJer  303  0 0 

Ebbs  A Son  292  0 0 


New  Act  on  County  Buildings. — By  an 

Act  just  printed  county  authorities  may  now 
borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  building  shire- 
halls,  &c.,  and  also  judges’  lodgings,  for  thirty 
years,  instead  of  fourteen  year’s,  as  previously 
provided. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — On  Thursday,  the  30th,  a lecture 
will  be  given  at  Conduit-street,  by  Mr.  G. 
Browning,  on  “The  Poetry  of  Germany.”  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt  will  preside. 


Utilisation  of  Blast-Furnace  Slag. — Mr. 

C.  F.  Claus,  of  Middlesbrough-on-Tees,  pro- 
poses to  treat  blast-furnace  slag  so  as  to  pro- 
duce masses  thereof  of  a cellular  structure  suit- 
table  for  building  purposes. 


A Bright  Idea. — A correspondent  from  one 
of  the  London  districts  tells  us  that  the  gas  is 
so  bad  there  that  the  inhabitants  in  some  of  the 
streets  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  light  it 
at  all ! 


For  rebuilding  shops,  corner  of  Walbrook  and  Cannon- 
street,  City.  Mr.  Wm.  Thompson,  architect : — 

Bridgeman  A Co £6,277  0 0 

Henshaw  A Co 5,950  0 0 

Kelly,  Bros 5,632  0 0 

Gammon  A Son 6,692  0 0 

Nightingale  5,599  0 O 

Scrivener  A White  5,537  0 0 

Perry,  Bros 5,337  0 0 

Cornier 5,275  0 0 

Newmami  A Mann  6,258  0 0 

Sheppard  5,200  0 0 


Alterations  and  repairs  to  Windsor  Castle  Public-house, 
Victoria  Park,  Bishop’s-road.  Messrs.  Bird  A Walters, 
architects : — 

Boiall £466  0 0 

Nightingale  -450  0 0 

Henshaw  403  0 O 

Williams  & Son  397  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 381.  0 0 

M ’Lachlan  314  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Congregational  Chapel  in  the  villi 
of  Pyecombe,  Sussex.  Messrs.  Goulty  A Gibbrns,  arc 

Hollands  n a J 

Patching  A Son  

Howard  

Hindess  (accepted) 


0 0 


For  the  erect  ion  of  the  Julius  Elliott  Memorial  Schoi 
Mount-street,  Brighton.  Messrs.  Goulty  A Gibbi 
architects:— 


Nash  A Co £2,230  0 0 — - 

Cheesman  A Co.  ...  2,040  0 0 £20  0 O’ 

Patching  A Son  ...  1,937  0 0 lo  0 0 

Lynn  A Sous  1,890  0 0 lo  0 0, 

Hollands 1,872  0 0 15  0 0 

Lockyer  1,855  0 0 25  0 Oi 

Baker  (accepted)...  1,812  0 0 10  0 0 


For  Catholic  schools  and  presbytery,  Aldershott.  1 
Pownull,  architect: — 

Jones  A Johns  

Hughes  

Garland  

Sharpington  A Cole.... 

Maritu,  Wells,  A Co. 


£1,201  0 
1,185  0 
. 1,161  0 
..  1,140  0 

..  1,117  0 


Slade 


1,096  0 0 


Refreshment  Rooms,  Battersea  Bark.— Messrs.  Lat 
....  , (onflor  wmt  t’nr  **399/..”  not  299(.  as  printed. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

— L. — Figaro. — J.  J.  J.— L.  & Co.— Chis  Lon 


For  tho  erection  of  stables,  Muida-vale,  for  Mr. 
Jonas.  Mr.  II.  M.  Burtou,  architect. 

Brown  A Robinson £657  0 0 

Nightingale  599  0 0 

Cross  A Son  . 560  0 0 

Timewell  646  0 0 

Mitchel  5-45  0 0 


TENDERS 


For  a villa  at  Staplegrove,  near  Taunton. 
Houghton  Spencer,  architect : 

F.  Fox 

C.  Fox 

Macey  A YandeU 

Dinbam  

Rendell  

Woolfrev  A Hartnell  ... 

Moss  A Giles 

Shewbrooks  


£1,462  16  0 
1,431  0 0 
1,400  0 0 
1,390  0 0 
1,317  0 0 
1,325  0 0 
1,320  0 0 
1,285  0 0 


For  erecting  a synagogue  at  Margate.  Mr.  Ernest 
Turner,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas 

Cullum £4,865  0 0 

Shurman 4*840  O 0 

Stimpson  A Co 4,771  0 0 

Higgs  4,740  0 0 

Cunningham  4,610  0 0 


For  a school-house  in  Tangier,  Taunton. 

Houghton  Spencer,  architect : — 

Shewbrooks  £545  0 

Mans  A Giles 485  0 

Manning 466  0 

Dinham  390  0 

C.  Fox 396  0 

llawkins 380  0 

Macey  A YandeU  375  0 

Wooltrey  A HartneU 356  0 


For  cottage  residences  at  Long  Ditton,  Surrey.  Mr. 
John  Giles,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode  : — 

Rankin £1,000  0 0 

Cuttell  A Co 967  0 0 

Hebb  950  0 0 

Jocelyn  936  0 0 


Are.— J.  H.  £.  - - -o 

Messrs.  L.— T.  W.  A.-C.  R — W.  \V.— VV.  D. — A.  AC.  H.  -O.B: 
C.  C.  H.—  J.  F.  — 8.  T.— B.  O.— C.  H.  0.-8.  & J — S.  J.  S — L. 
T.  J.  1L— II.  3.—  G.  & G. — 8.  8.— G.  S.— G.  L — 1L  S.-E.  G.-T. 
W.  C.  P.  — T.  S.  B.  (we  always  willingly  acknowledge  sourci 
It  P.  W.  (as  our  correspondent  is  working  gratuitously,  he  ca 
course,  draw  liis  own  Hue  as  to  what  lie  will  give  and  what  he  willne 
j.  \v.  (thanks).—  F.  F.  (the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architect* 
the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  to  those  st 
conform  to  the  published  regulations).—  C.  & G 
was  sent  to  us  officially).— B.  F.  (shall  have  attention).— 
week). — Y.  & Co.  (send  the  particulars  ofl'ered).— VV.  I 


u publl 


eek). 


i decline  pointing  out  books  and  gi 


compelled  < 

addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  ic.,  mnst  lie  acconjj 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  ueceaaars 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  d 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


For  back  portion  of  business  premises,  Market-plac 
Reading,  for  Messrs.  Sutton  A Sons.  Messrs.  Wm. 
J.  T.  Brown,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Matthews  £2,299  0 0 

StrongASon 2,240  0 0 

Sheppard  2,219  0 0 

Barnieoat  2,200  0 0 

Aitehison  A Walker  (accepted)  2,175  0 0 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  M 
Advertisements  carmot  be  received  for  the  cun 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p 
on  THURSDAY. 


[ggT  NOTICE. — All  communications  resp 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  8fc.,  shoul 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Bruit 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  o\ 
Communications  should  be  addressed \ to 
“Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “Publisher.”'  \ 


May  25,  1872.] 
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Bath  and  other  Building1  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers,  Mer- 
chants, and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


Turret  Clocks. — Mr.  Streeter,  37,  Conduit- 
street,  London,  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Turret 
Clocks  (with  gravity  or  dead-beat  escapement) 
for  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Estimates 
and  plans  on  application.  Price : — Village 
clocks,  from  15Z. ; church  clocks,  from  40Z.  The 
wheel-work  throughout  these  clocks  is  of  best 
hard  brass  or  gun-metal.  No  iron  wheels  used. 
Timekeeping  and  durability  guaranteed.  Whole- 
sale Entrance — Burlington  Steam  Works. [Advt.] 


ALLEN  & COMPANY 

(Late  TURNER  & ALLEN), 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

HOT -WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Prico  25s. 


F 


OR  SALE,  15  Vols.  of  the  “BUILDER,” 

Bound,  from  1844  to  1858.— Oilers  tor  them  to  bo  sent  to  A.  F. 
Mr.  Beal,  5,  East-street,  Brighton. 


I710R  ILLUMINATORS,  CHURCH 

DECORATORS,  Ac. 

ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  ANCIENT  and 

ediieval,  from  the  Eighth  Century.  By  F.  DELAMOTTE.  Seventh 
dition,  53  plates,  printed  in  colours,  oblong  royal  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 
lostage  4d.  ) 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

MEDIAEVAL  ALPHABETS  and  INITIALS.  Third 

Iditiou,  21  plates,  printed  in  gold  and  colours,  small  4 to.  cloth,  6s. 

EXAMPLES  of  MODERN  ALPHABETS,  Plain  and 

rnamental.  Fourth  Edition.  48  plates,  printed  in  colours,  oblong 
yal  8vu.  cloth,  4s.  (postage,  4(1. ) 

A PRIMER  of  the  ART  of  ILLUMINATION  ; with 

nacrous  Examples,  printed  in  gold  and  colours,  small  4to.  cloth, 
itique,  9s.  (postage,  (id.) 

THE  EMBROIDERER'S  BOOK  of  DESIGN : con- 

'.ning  Initials,  Cyphers,  Ornamental  Borders,  Emblems,  Ecclcsias- 
*’  Devices,  Monograms,  Alphabets  (Medieval  ami  Original),  National 
lems,  &c.  Ill  colours,  oblong  royal 4to.  boards. 2s.  6(1  (postage,  3d.) 
Loudon:  LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers1  HaU-coutt,  EX’. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
1 of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
-h  was  awarded  tho  prizo  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
-h  has  been  adopted  by  mauy  large  Anns.  Also  a Modified 
ingeincnt  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
- 4,  St.  Georgo's-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 


''HE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  : Treatises  by 

Mr.  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E. 

Sanitary  Works,  price  Is. 

Sewage  Farming  (No.  1),  prico  Is. 

Irrigation  nud  Intermittent  Filtration,  Letters  to  Times,  with 
Appendix,  price  2s. 

E.  A F.  N.  Sl’ON,  48.  Charing-cress. 


Now  ready. 

\ TCHLEY  & CO.’S  TIMBER  MER- 

~\_  CHANT'S  GUIDE,  for  the  use  of  Building  Surveyors,  Con- 
ictors.  and  Builders,  He.  containing  useful  Tables,  Marks  of  Wood, 
lino,  Essay  on  the  Strength  and  Growth  of  Timber.  By  W. 
iOHAUDSON.  Cloth,  5s.  By  post,  5s.  3d. 

Publishers,  R.  A.  SPR1GG  (ATCHLEY  & CO.),  106,  Great  RubscII- 
itreet,  Bcdford-square,  London. 


STRIKES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES. 

Now  ready,  cloth,  price  Is.  post  free,  la  ljd. 

SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

J By  J.  E.  THOROI-D  ROGERS.  M.A.  Tooke  Professor  of 
Economic  Science,  &c. 

A very  admirable  treatise." — Educational  Times. 

The  work  furnishes  information  about  which  much  ignorance 
its.  . . . An  admirable  book,  whieh  wo  heartily  commend. " — Scho- 

CJ'SSELL,  PETTER,  & GALPIN,  Ludgnto-hill,  London  E.C. 


D 


Prico  5s. 

ILAPIDATIONS.  A Text  Book  in 

Tabulated  Form.  With  Copious  Index. 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER.  Author  of  "Model  Houses." 

E.  & F.  N.  SPON,  18,  Charing-cross. 


By  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

TAWS  ON  & HAINSWORTH, 

1 1 VENTILATING  ENGINEERS, 

PARK  WORK8.  NEW  BOND-STREET,  HALIFAX. 

All  Letters  of  Inquiry  promptly  attended  to.  nud  all  Orders 
Executed  in  beat  Materials  and  good  Workmanship  at  reasonable 

Designs,  Estimates,  He.  on  application  at  the  above  address. 


T ITHOGRAPHED  BILLS  of  QUANTI- 
TY TIES.  SPECIFICATIONS,  Ac.  — ROBERT  J.  COOK  & 
ItAMMOND  have  made  such  arrangements  for  this  special  description 
of  Lithography,  that  orders  to  any  extent  are  completed  in  a given 
time,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  one  of  the  Ann,  thus 
ensuring  accuracy  and  promptness.  Plans  and  Drawings  of  every 
description  Copied,  Traced,  or  Lithographed.— ROBERT  J.  COOK  & 
HAMMOND.  Draughtsmen,  Lithographers,  Ac.  29,  Charing-cross. 


1\/TARION  & CO.  22  and  23,  SOHO- 

1>JL  SQUARE.  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  all  kinds.  May  be  seen  and 


Framed,  or  Bound  ir 


WII.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

. ham-street.  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TTESIGNS  PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

B 7 SKETCHES  or  otherwise,  in  au  artistic  and  efficient  maimer. 
Perspectives  rapidly  and  effectively  drawn  and  etched,  or  tinted. 
TERMS  MODERATE— Apply  to  Mr.  MYERS  TAYLOR,  No.  19, 


A | 


R.  DIXON, 

GRAINER  and  MARBLER, 
6,  HUNTLEY-STEEET. 
Tottenham  Court-road,  London, 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

ri  F.  MORRIS,  AUCTIONEER  and 

VI.  ESTATE  AGENT,  Loytonstone,  has  a VACANCY  in  his 
Office  for  nn  intelligent  Youth  as  au  Out-door  PUPIL,  who  can  write  a 
good  plain  hand,  and  make  himself  useful. — Estate  Offices,  Leyton- 


PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

works  of  considerable  magnitude  In  operation,  has  a VACANCY 
in  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  tho  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience. — 
Address.  A.  B.  21.  Gresliam-street,  EX'. 


\ JUNIOR  PARTNER  WANTED  in  an 

XX.  old-established  BUILDER'S  BUSINESS.  A practical  mini, 
good  Carpenter  and  Penman,  would  be  preferred. — Apply,  by  letter, 
addressed,  G.  II.  care  of  E.  Locke,  esq.  Sombrook-courl,  Basinghall- 
street,  City. 


DRAUGHTSMAN  WANTED,  one  who 

J 7 lias  a knowledge  of  French  and  German  preferred.  State  age, 
salary,  and  reference  to  CLARK  £00.  Shutter  Works,  Ratlibouc- 


\\T ANTED,  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  well  up 

* V in  Construction.—  Apply  at  once  to  Messrs.  HENRY  PONTI- 
FEX  & SONS,  Albion  Works,  York-road.  King's-cross. 


VTT ANTED,  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  accus- 

7 7 tomed  to  tho  general  ironwork  of  a manufacturing  iron- 
monger. with  knowledge  of  Medieval  and  other  styles,  as  adapted  to 
church  and  house  building  purposes. — Apply  to  R.  E.  & C.  MAR- 
SHALLS. Cheltenham. 


YVTANTED,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT, 

IT  with  a fair  knowledge  of  perspective,  colour,  and  detail. — 
Address,  with  full  particulars,  DAVID  OLDFIELD,  7,  Westminster 
Chambers.  S.W. 


X\T ANTED,  for  a large  Survey,  in  a hilly 

V I county,  a quick  nnd  accurate  SURVEYOR.  Must  he  a neat 
draughtsman  and  printer.— Apply,  with  references  and  copies  of  testi- 
monials. staling  age,  experience,  and  salary  required,  or  price  per 
acre,  including  chainmen.  to  P.  & S.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


WANTED,  an  OFFICE  CLERK.  Must 

have  a thorough  knowledge  of  estimating  and  bookkeeping 
(particularly  prime  cost  and  jobbing  accounts),  witli  a knowledge  ol 
drawing  and  measuring  up  preferred.  Time,  same  as  mechanics. — 
Apply  first  by  letter,  to  S.  W.  ARIES,  Atlas  Building  Works,  Putney. 


WANTED, 

V V and  Builder's 
Office  ol  "The  Builder. 


a YOUTH,  in  a Decorator’s 

Office.— Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  No.  643, 


WANTED,  at  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  an 

7 V APPRENTICE,  to  learn  the  CARPENTER'S  and  JOI NER'S 
WORK. — For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  ADXE,  Auctioneer,  Timbridge 


WANTED,  a FIGURE  - PAINTER  for 

II  STAINED  GLASS.— Apply  to  T.  W.  CAMM,  High-street, 


WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  for  a JOB  a 

7 V short  distance  from  Loudon,  a Bricklayer  preferred. — Apply, 
stating  wages  required,  w-th  reference  from  last  employer,  to' 
No.  022.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


W ANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN  of 

7 7 PAINTERS  and  DECORATORS.  He  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  all  their  branches,  energetic,  capablo  of  management  of  painters, 
of  sober,  punctual,  and  regular  habits,  and  possess  good  taste  and 
abilities  in  the  trade.— Apply,  in  writing,  stating  character,  qualifica- 
tions. aud  wuges,  prepaid,  to  Messrs.  GREATOREX  H CO.  Builders  and 
Decorators,  (Offices)  11,  8tanliope-terrace,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 

X\T ANTED,  for  a Constancy,  in  a Jobbing 

7 V Shop,  in  Town,  a thoroughly  good  THREE-BRANCH 
HAND  (Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier).  None  need  npply  but  can 
take  the  lead  aud  mix  colours  to  any  shade.  No  objection  to  a country- 
man. Fair  wages.  Good  references  required. — Apply,  by  letter,  A.  B. 
at  Mr.  Bridgmau's,  19,  Upper  Tachbrook-street,  Pimlico,  Loudon. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  immediately,  a thoroughly 

77  competent  MANAGING  ASSISTANT,  accustomed  to  the 
various  styles  of  Church,  Slreet.  and  Villa  Architecture,  to  prepare 
specifications  and  detail  drawings,  and  measuring  up  work.  Must  also 
be  a good  surveyor  and  lovelier.— Apply,  stating  terms,  age,  experience, 
>nd  references,  to  G.  F.  B.  PoatAdlice,  Llandudno 


/BOUNTY  SURVEYORSHIPS  IN 

IRELAND. 

COUNTY  SURVEYORSHIPS  (IRELAND). 

An  open  COMPETITION  lor  Two  COUNTY  SURVEYORSHIPS  in 
Ireland,  with  nraaximnui  salary  of  400/.  per  annum,  will  be  held  in 
Dublin  in  JUNE  and  JULY  next. 

The  Examination  will  extend  over  the  four  or  five  days  commencing 
with  June  18th,  and  tho  five  days  commencing  with  July  2nd,  and 
will  be  in  the  following  branches  of  knowledge  : — 

part  t Maximum 

1 ART  I.  of  Marks. 

Mathematics  — including  Geometry.  Trigonometry,  A1-) 
gebra.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  aud  Geome-  y 100 

trical  Optics  J 

Mechanical  Philosophy— including  Statics  and  Dynamics,  ) 
Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  and  Heat  J.  I©0 

regarded  as  a Source  of  Power  J 

Experimental  Science— including  Inorganic  Chemistry,  1 

Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism  J 100 

Geology  and  Mineralogy  40 

No  Candidate  will  he  eligible  who  docs  not  show  seme  proficiency- 
under  one  at  least  Of  tho  heads  included  in  Part  I. 

PART  II.  of^Mark"’ 

Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Materials,  and  the  Calcu- 1 

latlon  of  Strains / 1«> 

(A.)  Railway  and  Canal  Engineering 141) 

(B.)  Marine  Engineering — Including  Harbour,  Dock,  Sea.  ) 

and  Reclamation  Works  / 140 

(C.)  Hyraulic  Engineering  — including  Water  Supply,)  . 

Sewage,  and  Irrigation  14l> 

(D.)  County  Works  — including  Architecture.  Roads,) 

Drainage,  and  River  Works  / 140 

1,000 

*.*  Each  of  the  groups  lettered  A.  B.  C.  D.  to  include  Designs,  Esti- 
mates, Specifications,  and  the  Mechanical  Contrivances  connected  with 
it ; aud  Candidates  will  be  required  taebo"  that  they  have  been  engaged 
in  the  practiceof  their  profession  onadequate  works  for  a sufficient  lime, 
or  have  had  in  some  other  way  satisfactory  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  their  profession,  in  some  one  of  the 
branches  thus  indicated. 

Limits  of  age.  26  and  40. 

Persons  wisliiug  to  compete  for  these  appointments  must,  before 
JUNE  Ilth,  make  written  application  on  a form  which  may  lie  pro- 
cured from  tho  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission,  London,  S.W. 

Such  inquiries  as  may  be  necessary  will  be  mado  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  witli  regard  to  the  age  of  candidates,  aud  also 
os  to  their  health  and  character. 

Dublin  Castle,  14th  May,  1872. 


rPO  SURVEYORS. — The  Borough  Surveyor 

I for  the  district  of  Barrow-in-Furness  REQUIRES  the  (services 
of  nn  ASSISTANT  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  a large  scale  survey  and 
plan  of  the  town  of  Barrow.  It  is  requested  that  none  will  apply  who 
have  not  had  ample  experience  in  town  surveying.— Applications, 
stating  salary  required,  will  be  received  until  the  27th  instant,  by  the 
Borough  Surveyor. 


pOROUGH  of  BARNSLEY.— SUR- 

I ) VEYOR  WANTED. — The  Council  having  determined  that  the 
Borough  Surveyor  shall  in  future  not  lie  allowed  to  undertake  private 
practice,  are  desirous  of  receiving  APPLICATIONS  from  persons  duly 
qualified  to  act  as  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR.  The  person  appointed 
will  have  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office, 
and  will  not  he  allowed  to  practise  in  his  profession  either  privately 
or  in  partnership.  The  salary  will  be  260/.  p annum,  witli  an  office 
coals,  gas,  aud  proper  professional  instruments  and  materials  provided. 

All  applications,  with  Testimonials,  must  be  sent  not  later  than 
FOUR  o'clock  on  MONDAY,  the  27th  (lay  of  MAY  instant,  to  the 
Town  Clerk,  of  whom  any  iiitormatiou  connected  with  the  duties  of 
the  office  may  be  obtained. — By  order. 

WM.  H.  PEACOCK,  Town  Clerk. 

Barnsley,  4th  Muy,  1872. 


TO  GRAIN ERS. 

WORKMAN 

State  terms  to  J.  BENNINGTON.  Grainer,  42,  Victoria-rood, 


^ GOOD  WORKMAN  WANTED.— 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  by  a good 

CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Can  do  staircase  work.  Would 
work  by  tho  day  or  piece.  Wages  moderate.  Town  or  country. — 
Address,  No.  067,  Offico  of  "The  Builder." 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  to  go 

7 7 Abroad,  by  a young  Architectural  Draughtsman,  of  six  years' 
practical  experience.  First-class  references.  — Address,  A.  149, 
Bromptou-road,  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  either 

of  the  above  offices.  Has  had  throe  years' experience  in  nn 
architect's  office.  Aged  17.— Address,  B.  T.  care  of  Mr.  Samson, 
No.  214,  Eomau-road,  Old  Ford. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  A good  draughtsman  aud  land 
surveyor.  Ten  years  in  one  situation.  Salary  moderate. — Address, 
C.  41,  Hill-street,  Pcckham,  S.E. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP 

I I or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  by  a practical  Carpenter  and 
Joiner,  in  nil  its  branches.  Can  prepare  plans,  elevations,  sections, 
and  detail  drawings,  conservatories,  shop  - fronts.  Ac.  Town  or 
country.  Good  references.  —Address,  A.  B.  40,  Devonshire-street,  Red 
Lion-square,  W.C. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  Ac. 


Y\7 ANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT 

II  as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  for  tiie  past  aixteeu 
years  on  plans,  Ac.  or  large  public  gas,  water,  aud  drainage  works, 
ami  previously  two  years  with  an  architect.  Good  references,  Ac. — 
Address,  C.  E.  24,  Stockbridge-terrace,  Pimlico,  London,  S. W. 


Y\T ANTED,  an  immediate  RE-ENGAGE- 

7 7 MENT  by  an  experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DE- 
SIGNER, wliose  thorough  and  varied  experience  suits  him  to  alL 
classes  nud  styles  of  architectural  assistance. — Address,  ALPHA, 
Post-office,  Barnstaple. 


TO  BUILDERS  WITH  MACHINERY. 

WANTED,  as  SHOP  FOREMAN,  an 

V V ENGAGEMENT,  or  MANAGER'S  FOREMaN.  on  a Gen- 
tleman's  estate,  by  a practical  (non-society)  Shop  Foreman,  Machi- 
nist, and  draughtsman,  with  fifteen  years'  experience  in  working 
joiner's,  and  machinery  in  connexion.  Ago  40.  Salary.  21.  2s.  with  a 
rise  at  the  end  of  a month  for  a permanency.— Address,  BETA,  16, 
Campden-street,  Kensington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  a CLASSIC  DESIGNER 

and  quick  DRAUGHTSMAN,  au  INDOOR  BERTH  (in 
consequence  of  temporary  lameness)  in  Kent  or  Surrey.  Moderate 
salary.  Twenty  years'  London  experience.  — Address,  G.  L.  4, 
Ham il ton-street,  Cnmden-town,  N.W.  


Wr  ANTED,  by  a first-class  HOUSE  and 

DECORATIVE  PAINTER,  also  Writer,  Grainer.  and  Gildor. 
a Constant  SITUATION.— Address.  E.  F.  L.  Post-office,  Lamb's  Con- 
duit-street, W.C. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Y\7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  JOINER.  Accustomed  to  good  bench  work.— 
Address,  A.  D.  Z.  Mr.  Denne,  Sussex-road,  Brixton. 


ITO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Y\7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  21,  a 

7 V permanent  ENGAGEMENT,  as  a JUNIOR.  Four  years’ 
experience.  Excellent  references. — Address,  Y.  Z.  care  of  Mr.  Shaw 
Stationer.  256,  Oxford-street. 
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WANT 

> V GRAI 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good 

GRAIN  Eli,  MARBLER.  and  PAPERHANGER.— Address, 
E.  J.  7,  Lilford-street,  Lilford-road.  Camberwell.  S.  E. 


117 ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  GENERAL 

VY  FOREMAN,  aged  35.  Town  or  country.  Good  references.— 


h Cottages,  Cottage-grove,  Stock-well. 


w 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe- 
rienced PLUMBER  and  GASFITTER.— Address,  W.  B.  10, 
i-street.  Harper-street,  New  Keut-road,  London. 


117 ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER, 

YV  Ac.  or  good  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Town  or  country. 


w 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  SHOP 

FOREMAN,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  n Job.  Twelve  years'  experi- 
Good  references  from  last  employer. — Address,  G.  M.  R.  18, 
ith-square.  Lambeth,  S.E.  


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  SMITH, 

Y V GASFITTER,  and  BELLHANGER.  Used  to  hot-watcr 


rk. — Address,  C.  B.  50,  Mare-st 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 


117ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by 

Y Y PLUMBER.  PAINTER,  and  LEAD  LIGHT  G 


■UMBER,  I 

well  experienced  in  all  kinds  i 
given. — Address,  J.  W.  241,  Edgware-rood,  1 


good 

GLAZIER.  Is 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  THREE- 

BRANCH  HAND,  Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier,  and  can 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

CLERK  of  WORKS.  Well  up  in  Gothic  work.  Joiner  by 
trade.  Four  years  iu  last  situation.  Age  35. — Address,  A B.  66, 
Harrington-street,  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 


WANTED,  a 

Town  or  country. 

mates,  measure,  and  superintend  "works. 
Aged  32.— Address,  638,  Office  of  "The  BuUd 


RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Just 


w 


JANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS  on  an  Estate. 
1 just  finished  a large  job.  Is  a good  draughtsman,  quantity  taker, 
Good  reference.  A moderate  salary  if  permanent,— Address, 
B.  10.  Albert-street,  Watford. 


WANTED, 

GENERAL 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  a 

FOREMAN.  Aged  34.  Carpenter  and  Joint 
l or  country.  Good  reference  and  teatimonials.- 
Grosvcnor  Pnrk,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


TO  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS.  Ac. 

TANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

' CLERK,  in  the  above  Offiee.  Good  book-keep  — ' 


sounds.  — Address, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

TANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS  (in  Town  or  country).  Has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  business.  Four  years  in  bis  last  situation. 
Sober,  willing,  and  obliging  man.  First-class  testimonials  and  refer- 
ences from  former  employers. — Address,  J.  COX,  Post-office,  New- 


WA 


S.E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


TY7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Y Y thoroughly  practical  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  os  Builder's 


onghly  practici 

First-class  references  and  testimonials.  Over  t 
jars'  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  trade.  Aged  40.—  At 
G.  D.  81,  Salisbury-street,  Marylebone,  N.W. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 


WANTED,  by  a first-class  PLUMBER,  a 

constant  SITUATION  or  JOB.  Willing  to  fill  up  time  at 


■WANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a 

Y 1 SITUATION,  on  a Job  or  constancy.  Town  or  country. 
Nonobjection  to  go  abroad.  Reference  if  required. — Address,  584, 
Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


TO  PLUMBERS.  Ac. 


WANTED,  by  a good  practical  PLUM- 

BER,  a SITUATION,  in  a Jobbing  Shop.  Satisfactory  re- 


I.  Mr.  Hills,  Stationer.  306,  Gray's  Inn-road. 


TY7ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER, 

I I i CONSTANCY.  Does  not  mind  filling  up  his  time  in  painl 


w 


ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a 

SITUATION  or  JOB.  Well  up  in  all  branches  of  t'  ' ’ 

• country.  Good  references. — Address,  J.  L.  No.  2, 
Marylebone-road,  W. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 


WANTED,  bv  a first-class  PLUMBER,  a 

SITUATION.  Thoroughly  understands  either  Old  or  New 


Thoroughly 

..  ..  country. — Address,  PLUMBER,  16.  Bosworth-road, 
Upper  Westbourne-park.  Kensal  New  Town. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  by  an  energetic  and  competent 

CLERK,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  iu  Town  or  country.  Can 


Address,  515,  Office  ol 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  19,  an 

ENGAGEMENT,  os  ASSISTANT.  Five  years'  experience.— 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MANUFACTURERS. 


"V\7 ANTED,  by  a middle-aged  Man,  of 

Y T long  experience,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN.  Is  thoroughly 


with  the  manufactur ,. 

fancy  work.  Good  reference.— Address,  Y,  Z.  32,  Treve 
Ladbrook  Grove-road,  Notting-hilL 


WANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a 

permanent  SITUATION  as  PAPERHANGER  and  DECO- 


TO  ESTATE  AGENTS,  LANDLORDS.  AND  OTHERS. 


t,  Tottenham,  N. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  an  ENGAGE- 

Y Y MENT  as  IMPROVER  in  a good  Office.  Salary.  21.  10s.  a 
month.  Good  references.—  Address,  H.  17,  Portland-gardens,  Notting- 
hill,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  ARCHITECTURAL 

YY  DRAUGHTSMAN,  whose  appointment  terminates  Saturday, 
the  25th  inst.  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroughly  understands  the 
routiue  of  office  work,  and  is  willing  to  make  himself  generally  use- 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

\XT ANTED,  by  a young  Gentleman,  who  has 

YY  served  his  articles  in  the  country,  a SITUATION  ns  JUNIOR, 
in  the  Office  of  a Loudon  architect.  Salary  not  so  much  an  object— 
Address,  628,  Offiee  of  "The  Builder." 

AIT- ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V Y TION  as  IMPROVER  in  the  PLUMBING,  PAINTING,  Ac.— 
Address,  P.  1>.  42,  Little  George-street,  Hampstead-road. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

117  AN  TED,  ijy  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V Y TION  as  PLUMBER.  ‘ Willing  to  fill  up  his  time  iu  paint- 
ing and  glazing.  Has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.— Address, 

J.  H.  care  of  Mr.  Rippin,  16,  Manning-street,  Edgware-road,  London, 

ATT" ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  24,  a 

YV  SITUATION,  ns  WHITESMITH,  BELLHANGER.  GAS- 

FITTER.  and  general  JOBBING  HAND.  — Address,  C.  ISARD, 
London-road,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AA7ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y V TION  as  GENERAL  ASSISTANT  and  CASHIER  on  a 

large  job.  Town  or  country.  Good  references.  Salary  moderate.  — 
Address,  004,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

A \T ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y V TION  as  an  IMPROVER  in  the  PLUMBING  and  GLAZING. 
Has  bad  five  years  at  the  trade.  Can  do  lead  glazing.  Good  references. 
Apply,  stating  wages,  Ac.  to  T.  TEMPLEMAN,  Old  Town,  Chard, 
Somerset. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

AA7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  25,  an 

YV  ENGAGEMENT  as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  had  seven 
years'  experience  in  colouring  and  getting  out  elevations,  plans,  sec- 
tions, details,  Ac.  in  d large  building,  under  clerk  of  works ; has  also 
a practical  knowledge  of  joinery.  Can  give  good  reference.— Address, 

F.  NEWTH,  Pinkney,  Malmesbury.  Wilts. 

AA7" ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Builder’s 

VV  Clerk,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Well  up  in  accounts,  office 
routine,  brickmaking,  neat  draughtsman,  Ac.  Town  or  country. 
Five  years  in  last  situation.  Good  references. — Address,  J.  W.  S.  12, 
Derwent-road,  South  Penge  Pnrk,  Surrey. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

\\T ANTED,  by  an  experienced  ASSIST- 

VV  ANT,  an  immediate  ENGAGEMENT.  Can  prepare  and 
finish  drawings  from  rough  sketches,  Italian  style,  and  make  out 
details.  Has  some  knowledge  of  Gothic,  and  can  make  perspective 
drawings.  Salary  moderate  — Address,  J.  M.  C.  Mrs.  Hayes,  3,  Iron- 
monger-street,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  GA8FITTERS. 

AA7  ANTE  D,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

Y V Scotchman,  at  present  residing  in  Dnbliu,  a SITUATION  as 
MAN  AG  ER  or  FOREMAN  iu  the  above  business.  Thoroughly  prac- 
tical in  all  branches  of  the  business.  Aged  38  years.  First-class 
references  from  London  and  Scotch  houses. — Addrese,  51.  J.  15,  Mount 
Pleasant-terrnee,  Mount  Pleasant-aveuue,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

AXTANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent 

V Y Man,  MASON  by  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEM ENT  os  GENERAL 
FOREMAN  or  take  entire  Charge  of  a Job.  Well  up  in  setting  out 
work  and  management  of  men.  First-class  references. — Address, 

A.  Z.  39,  Auckland-street,  Vauxhall. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

rPEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT 

1 WANTED,  by  a first  - class  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR, 

Measurer,  and  Draughtsman.  Well  up  in  estimating  and  builders' 
accounts.  Twenty  years'  reference. — Address,  R.  A.  94,  Laugford-road, 
Haverstock-hill,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

□TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE. —A  most 

JL  efficient  MEASURER.  ESTIMATOR,  ACCOUNTANT,  and 
STOCK  TAKER,  upwards  of  twenty  years'  practical  experience,  offers 
TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  on  reasonable  terms.  1‘lai  sand  specifi- 
cations prepared,  surveys  made.  — Address,  577,  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  aged  17,  seeks  a RE- 

L ENGAGEMENT,  in  an  office  of  the  above,  where  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  Improving  himself  in  the  general  duties.  Would  be 
glad  to  make  himself  useful— Address,  F.  M.  7.  Argyle-street,  King's- 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TPHE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  nine  years’ 

1 experience  in  building  and  surveying,  desires  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT as  ESTIMATOR  and  MEASURER.  Would  not  object  to  take 
charge  of  the  book-keeping,  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted. 
Salary  required  50a  per  week. — Address,  A.  B.  11,  Ashburnham- 
terrace,  Chelsea.  S.W. 

TO  CONTRACTORS'  SURVEYORSiAND  OTHERS. 

rPHE  Advertiser  wishes  to  have  a few 

1 EVENING  LESSONS  (two  hours  each,  twice  a week)  in  Taking 
out  Quantities. — Address,  with  terms,  to  C.  care  of  Mr.  Blake, 
Stationer,  141,  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  HOUSE  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

AND  OTHERS. 

TPHE  Advertiser  (who  has  been  eleven  years 

X in  an  Architect's  office)  seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Accus- 
tomed to  manage  household  property,  and  versed  in  the  routine  of  an 
Architect's  office.  Neat  draughtsman  and  tracer.  Terms  moderate. 
Alldress.  A.  BAYLEY.  8,  Sidmouth-street,  Bcgcnt-square,  W.C. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

TPHE  Friends  of  a Youth,  who  has  been  two 

1 years  at  the  trade,  are  desirous  of  placing  him  in  a good  shop 
as  an  IMPROVER.— Address,  Z.  16,Stanley-buUdings,  Old  St.  Pancraa- 
road. 

QTAIRS.  — A first-class  STAIRCASE 

kJ  HAND  is  in  WANT  of  a JOB,  either  by  Day  or  Piecework,  or 
as  SHOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  Labour  only.  Town  or  country. 
Address,  W.  B.  1,  Ingestre-place,  Broad-street,  W. 

PLASTERING  WANTED  by  CON- 

1 TRACT.  Iu  town  or  country.  Labour  only.— Address,  J.  S. 

Post-office,  Clapham-commou,  8 W. 

PLUMBING  WANTED  by  a practical  and 

1 experienced  Man.  References  from  Government  Engineers 

can  be  supplied. — Address,  Y.  33,  Gough-street,  Gray's  lun-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

\TOW  OPEN  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  an 

TM  efficient  ARCHITECT'S  ASSISTANT,  with  great  experience 
1 both  in  town  and  country.  A neat  and  rapid  draughtsman.  Well  up 
in  general  office  practice,  and  good  colourist  and  perspective  draughts- 
man References.  Salary  moderate. — Address,  OKI,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 

T>  EQUIRED,  by 

I V CLERK  of  WORKS,  a 


a First-class  Practical 


Is. — Address,  B.  A 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

QUANTITY- TAKER  and  MEASURER  of 

Vx/  twenty  years'  practical  experience,  offers  TEMPORARY 
•^ASSISTANCE  upon  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon.— Address, 
SURVEYOR,  25.  Thornton-street,  Brixton-road,  S.W. 

QUARRY  OWNERS.  — A Gentleman, 

\n/.  haring  a connexion  amongst  builders,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
•''  MENTasTRAVELLER,  or  to  MANAGE  a STONE  QUARRY. 
Address,  K.  8.  care  of  Mr.  Barber,  Albert-road,  Aston  Park.  Bir- 
mingham. 

QUANTITIES,  MEASURING,  and 

W,  ESTIMATING.— A Surveyor  of  great  experience  in  Measuring, 
Estimating,  and  Quantities,  will  be  glad  to  give  TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE,  lias  hod  great  practical  experience  in  taking  and 
arranging  extras  and  omissions.  Would  undertake  the  books  and 
accounts  of  a builder. -Address,  SURVEYOR.  116,  Camden-road,  N.W. 

TTOME  or  ABROAD.— A BUILDER’S 

I 1 FOREMAN  requires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  on  a JOB,  or  as 
CLERK  of  WORKS.  Carpenter  by  trade.  Well  up  in  measuring, 
quantities,  ic.— Address,  S.  B.  -Mr.  Hine's,  Rose  Cottage,  Bellamy- 
street,  Balham,  S.W. 

A SURVEYOR,  formerly  of  London,  now 

1Y  and  for  some  time  past  taking  part  in  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
tensive building  work,  on  a nobleman's  estate  in  the  country,  where 
lie  has  been  engaged  In  the  interests  of  both  sides,  seeks  change,  and 
wishes  to  receive  an  offer  of  EMPLOYMENT  elsewhere,  upon  reason- 
able terms  of  pay. —Address,  No.  663,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

“A  FIRST-CLASS  ARCHITECTURAL 

_t\_  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  COLOURIST,  experienced  in  engineer- 
ing works,  accustomed  to  abstracting  and  billing,  quantities,  and 
measured  work,  good  ornamental  and  plain  writer,  requires  a perma- 
nent ENGAGEMENT.  Country  preferred.  Excellent  testimonials 
from  former  employers.  Aged  29.  Salary.  2j  guineas  per  week.— 
Address,  X.  L.  C.  R.  Post-office.  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ASSISTANT,  -noil 

/A  versed  in  Gothic  and  Classic  design,  detail  and  working  draw- 
ings, perspective,  .to.  desires  an  KNGAG EMENT.—  Address,  ARCHI-  1 
TECT.  Delany's  Library,  353,  Fuibam-road,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ASSISTANT,  com- 

i~\  pleting  an  engagement  at  the  end  of  this  week,  is  desirous  of  . 
obtaining  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  immediately.  Well  up  in  working 
drawings,  details,  perspective,  and  competition  drawings.—  Address, 
No.  658,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

A FIRST-RATE  QUANTITY  CLERK 

AX  and  fair  DRAUGHTSMAN  wishes  temporary  EMPLOYMENT. 
Terms  9d.  an  hour  fur  Drawing.  Good  references. —Address,  B.  A.  H. 
No.  65,  King  William-street,  City. 

A FIRST-RATE  DRAUGHTSMAN 

AX  undertakes  WORK  at  his  own  Rfloms.  on  Moderate  Terms. 
N.B.  Perspectives  and  Competition  Drawings  effectively  and  artisti- 
cally coloured.— Address,  593,  Office  of  “The  Builder." 

A N ESTIMATING,  MEASURING,  or 

7v  GENERAL  CLERK,  who  has  hod  much  experience  la 
arranging  complicated  and  neglected  accounts,  desires  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Temporary  or  partial  not  objected  to.  Joiner  by  trade.—” 
Address,  LESLIE,  39,  Sbepperton-street,  Islington. 

A N experienced  Builder  and  Surveyor  wishes 

A\_  for  EMPLOYMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of 
WORKS  in  London,  or  elsewhere.— Apply  to  J.  S.  care  of  Messrs. 
Bridges,  San  tell,  Heywood,  & Co.  Solicitors,  23,  Red  Lion-square. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

\ N OUT-DOCIR  FOREMAN  (Joiner)  of 

AX  considerable  practice,  in  carrying  out  buildings,  wishes  for  an 
ENGAGEMENT  for  a JOB,  or  to  manage  a small  shop  and  building* 
Good  references.— Address,  C.  W.  29,  Aim-street,  Watcrioo-roud,  LamW 
beth.S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A FOREMAN,  experienced  in  the  general 

AX  management  of  buildings,  WANTS  an  ENGAGEMENT  or 
CHARGE  of  a JOB.— Address,  W.  W.  5,  Addington  Crescent,  York- 
oad,  Lam  be  tli,  S.E. 

A RE-ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  as 

AX  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL'FOREMAN.  Good  refer- 
ences.—Address.  B.  A.  16,  York-street,  Coveut  Garden. 

GRAINING  AND  WRITING. 

A FIRST-CLASS  GRAINER  and 

AX  WRITER  is  open  to  a JOB.— Address,  B.  YOUNG,  186, 

Vauxhall-bridge-road,  Pimlico. 

"OUILDER’S  ASSISTANT.  — Temporary 

1 > ASSISTANCE  can  be  given  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  well  up 
in  MEASURING,  ESTIMATING,  Sc.  aud  has  a thorough  knowledge 
of  out-door  work. — Address,  A.  B.  Post-office.  Ball's  Pond-road,  N.  j 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

QLERK  or  TIMEKEEPER.— WANTED, 

V_y  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a young  Man  os  above.  Has  been  in 
the  Office  two  vears  and  a half.  Good  bookkeeper.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. Age  19.— Address,  J.  W.  at  Wilkin's,  Stationer,  0,  Omega- 
place,  Blandford -square.  N.W. 

AUCTIONS— see  also  page  xvi.  1 

LEIGHTON  BUZZARD.  BEDS.  — The  Com  Exchange  premise*' 
Leighton  Blizzard,  with  its  magnificent  and  spacious  hall  and 
assembly-room,  committee-room,  ante-rooms,  aud  necessary  appen- 
dages ; the  Wine  Merchant’s  Offices,  forming  most  valuable  iron, 
tages  to  the  Coni  Market,  witli  its  convenient  anil  extensive  cellars ; 
the  PUBLIC-HOUSE  LICENCE  : aud  other  useful  rights  and  prlflj 
leges,  will  be  SOLD  by  AUCTION,  by 

MR.  GOTTO,  at  the  HALL  of  the  CORN 

JXL  EXCHANGE,  Leighton  Buzzard,  on  TUESDAY,  JUNE  25tb, 
1872,  at  THREE  for  FOUR  o'clock.  The  building  is  well  adapted  for 
balls,  concerts,  public  meetings,  dinners,  and  gatherings  of  like  nature 
and  for  such  purposes,  in  addition  to  its  revenue  as  a Corn  Exchange.' 
The  annual  rent  lias  reached  4181.  12s.  and  under  energetic  manage- 
ment is  capable  of  considerable  increase.  It  is  also  capable  of  being 
converted  for  manufacturing  purposes. — Conditions  will  be  produced 
nt  the  Sale,  and  particulars  obtained  of  Messrs.  WILLIS,  Solicitontj 
Leighton  Blizzard;  Messrs.  BECK  i GREEN,  holicitors,  Northamp- 
ton ; and  of  Mr.  GOTTO,  Land  and  Estate  Agent,  The  Ctobs,  Leighton 
Buzzard. 

Property  and  Building  L 


ME 


RED-HILL,  SURREY.— Import 

contiguous  to  me  oiauon. 

R.  JOHN  LEES  is  instructed  to  SELL 

by  AUCTION,  at  the  MARKET  HALL,  Red-hill,  on  WED- 1 

NESDAY,  5th  JUNE,  at  TWELVE  o'clock,  in  three  lots,  an  exteu- 1 

sive  BUILDING  ESTATE,  with  cottage  thereon,  having  an  r-‘ ' 

frontage  to  the  Brighton  road,  near  to  the  Market-ball,  a 
adapted  as  a site  for  trade  or  other  premises 
with  large  gardens,  situated  in  Warwick -rc 
on  the  building  lam' 


dmirablyi 
also  four  houses,: 
1.  and  abutting' 
...  producing  736  a-year  ji 

» cu in.-,  uouoe,  n.w  o.iuf  ......  vight  cottages,  in  South-street,! 

let  at  rentals  amounting  to  1361.  10s.  per  annum.  The  property  la 

held  for  long,  unexpired  terms,  at  nominal  gr 1 *-  ” 

an  eligible  opportunrty  for  investment.— Pnrtici 
of  Messrs.  HEAD  A SON,  Solicitor- 


...  may  be  obtal 

, East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  and 

of  A.  R.  STENNING,  Esq  Architect 

Surveyor,  157.  Fcnchurch-street  ; and  of  Mr.  JOHN  LEES,  l 
tioneer  and  Estate  Agent,  Reigate,  Surrey.  J 
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The  Sefton  Parle , Liverpool. 

EFTON  PARK,  in  Liver- 
pool,  which  was  formally 
opened  the  other  day,  as 
we  have  already  men- 
tioned, by  Prince  Arthur, 
is,  of  course,  still  in  a 
comparatively  embryo 
state,  only  small  portions 
being  yet  planted,  and  the 
whole  wearing  the  raw 
aspect  which  always  be- 
longs to  a newly  laid-out 
park,  and  which  it  is  the 
work  of  a good  many  years 
to  wear  off.  Sufficient,  how- 
ever, is  apparent  of  the 
general  design  of  the 
grounds  to  indicate  that 
this  park,  if  adequately 
completed,  will  be  a very 
successful  piece  of  work, 
and  form,  perhaps, ’one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  picturesque  sub- 
urban pleasure  - grounds  in  the 
kingdom.  The  general  arrangement  may 
be  best  indicated  by  saying  that  it  in- 
cludes an  inner  and  outer  “boulevard” 
surrounding  the  park,  not  however  in 
regular  circles,  but  in  irregular  curves,  the 
two  lines  of  drive  occasionally  meeting;  tho 
centre  space,  interior  to  these,  being  occupied 
partly  by  ornamental  water,  shrubberies,  and 
foot  walks  to  the  west  of  the  water,  and 
open  ground,  to  be  used  apparently  as  building 
laud,  towards  the  east  and  north.  By  a happy 
advantage  taken  of  the  natural  dip  of  the 
ground  at  this  point,  the  two  boulevards  form 
on  tho  west  side  of  the  lake  parallel  promenades 
on  different  levels,  the  foot-walk  by  the  lake-side 
forming  lower  down  a third  promenade  below 
these,  reached  by  steps  from  the  inner  boule- 
vard : when  the  sloping  banks  above  the  lake- 
side are  well  planted,  the  effect,  on  a f£te  day,  of 
these  three  tiers  of  promenades  rising  one  beyond 
the  other  (the  two  upper  ones  admitting  of  the 
passage  of  carriages)  would  be  very  gay  and 
animated.  The  water  in  this,  tho  southern 
extremity  of  the  park,  forms  a large  open 
irregular  lake,  intended  to  be  devoted  partly  to 
the  display  of  model  yacht  races.  From  the 
north  end  the  water  comes  down  to  the  principal 
lake  through  a series  of  smaller  ponds  and 
rivulets,  falling  occasionally  in  small  cascades 
over  artificial  rocks,  winding  round  islets  occupied 
by  flower-beds,  and  appearing  to  issue,  at  its 
source,  not,  like  Coleridge’s  sacred  river, — 

‘ From  caverns  measureless  to  man,” 
but  from  a pillared  grotto  sufficiently  spacious  to 
bo  a delight  to  children  and  nursemaids.  All 
this  is  really  very  pretty,  however,  as  a piece  of 
ornamental  gardening,  and  a very  pleasant 
mimicry  of  tho  process  of  nature,  if  only  the 
channels  and  cascades  can  be  supplied  with 
abundance  of  water ; otherwise  it  will  be,  as  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  it  appeared,  an  unfor- 
tunately ambitious  attompt  to  do  more  than  can 
be  done  for  the  money.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
will  not  be  the  normal  state  of  things,  lest  the 
artificial  river  should  echo  the  complaint  of 
“ Bruar  Water”  in  Burns’s  poem, — 

“ That  by  a bard  I should  be  seen, 

Wi‘  ball'  my  channel  dry.” 

The  arrangement  of  the  lake  Bide-walks,  by 
die  way,  may  be  open  to  question : there  is  a 
natural  impulse  in  the  popular  mind,  certainly, 


to  get  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water  in  a park, 
and  there  are  effects  of  reflection  to  be  had 
thereby,  too,  not  otherwise  attainable ; but  these 
will  not  quite  compensate  for  the  beautiful  effect 
obtainable  by  carrying  green  shelving  banks  and 
foliage  right  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  after  the 
manner  to  be  seen  in  the  park  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Mersey,  at  Birkenhead,  laid  out  originally 
by  Paxton.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
walks  and  contours  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to 
be  available,  where  the  trees  are  planted  and 
properly  grown,  for  producing  pleasing  surprises 
of  vista,  and  giving  to  the  visitor  that  idea  of 
extent  which  adds  so  much  to  the  value  of  the 
space  occupied  in  a park : this  is  not  done,  how- 
ever, so  completely  and  happily  as  we  have  seen 
it  accomplished  in  some  smaller  works  of  the 
kind ; but  it  may  have  been  thought  that 
with  so  much  space  at  disposal  any  such 
attempt  to  increase  the  apparent  extent  were 
of  minor  importance.  Of  architectural  embel- 
lishment the  park  has  nothing  as  yet,  except 
the  abutments  for  a good  sized  bridge  to  carry 
the  inner  boulevard  over  one  of  the  hollows  ; let 
us  hope  the  bridge  is  not  to  be  a “ thing  of 
beauty”  of  the  modern  engineering  type,  the 
reverse  of  “a  joy ’’for  ever.  The  smaller  ad- 
juncts, such  as  gate  piers  and  railings,  do  not 
show  any  particular  taste  or  novelty  of  design  ; 
and  we  saw  with  regret,  dispersed  about  the 
grounds,  those  ludicrous  travesties  called 
“ rustic”  iron  seats,  or  seats  carried  on  cast-iron 
imitation  of  twisted  branches  and  twigs.  Is 
there  no  one  to  tell  the  corporation  of  Liverpool 
that  such  things  are  ridiculous,  and  an  offence 
against  common  sense  and  artistic  sense  alike  P 
That  body  have  now,  we  understand,  taken  the 
oversight  of  tho  park  into  their  own  hands,  from 
those  of  Messrs.  Andre  & Homblower,  who 
gained  (and  well  merited)  the  first  premium  in 
the  original  competition.  The  reasons  of  the 
change  we  are  not  concerned  with  ; but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  corporation  will  find  some  compe- 
tent person  to  act  for  and  advise  them  in 
matters  (especially)  affecting  the  architectural 
embellishment  of  the  park.  Much  may  be  done 
in  this  way  either  to  improve  or  to  spoil  a site 
which  contains  most  of  the  materials  for 
making  a very  beautiful  suburban  place  for 
residence  and  recreation. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

The  paper  recently  read  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  “ Our  present  Know- 
ledge of  Building  Materials  and  How  to  Improve 
It,”  by  Captain  Seddon,  R.E.,  contains  some 
valuable  matter.  We  print  portions  of  it,  and 
advise  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to 
obtain  it  for  themselves  from  the  Institute.* 

Engineers  have,  to  a greater  extent  than 
architects,  been  compelled  to  study  the  nature 
and  strength  of  materials,  and  especially  of  iron, 
which  (used  as  it  is  by  the  former  for  every 
kind  of  work)  has  to  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  eco- 
nomise both  weight  and  material  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  its  enormous 
powers  of  resistance  to  strains  of  every  descrip- 
tion. In  fact,  the  extensive  use  of  iron  for  con- 
structive purposes  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  the  profession  of  civil  engineering 
as  distinct  from  that  of  architecture,  the  result 
of  which  has,  I think,  been  a tendency  to  too  ex- 
clusive a cultivation  of  art  on  the  one  side,  aud 
of  science  on  the  other,  to  the  manifest  disad- 
vantage of  both  professions. 

Inasmuch  as  the  architect  aims  at  the  beautiful 
in  his  constructions,  as  well  as  the  useful,  his 
profession  is  of  a more  elevated  character  than 
that  of  the  engineer ; for  by  assisting  to  culti- 
vate the  public  taste  he  leads  towards  the  source 
of  all  beauty  and  purity.  Engineers  confining 
themselves  too  closely  to  one  idea — namely,  the 
theoretical  perfection  of  their  work — -have  fully 
met  the  want  that  gave  them  birth,  have  shown 
how  maximum  results  may  be  obtained  from  a 
minimum  expenditure  on  labour  and  materials ; 


* Sessional  Papers,  1871-72,  No.  10. 


but  in  mastering  science  they  have  too  much 
neglected  art,  and  even  at  times  justified  the 
absence  of  any  aim  at  the  beautiful,  by  affecting 
to  rise  above  such  ideas  into  the  regions  of  the 
stupendous  and  the  grand;  but,  unfortunately 
in  minor  undertakings,  in  little  works  which 
cannot  aspire  so  high,  we  still  find  the  same 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  please  the  more  culti- 
vated feelings  of  our  nature ; or  if  the  attempt  is 
there,  it  is  mostly  too  evident  that  a given  sum 
has  been  expended  upon  purchasing  a mask  to 
hide  not  the  loveliest  of  structural  details  below. 

The  question  which  I mean  to  raise  is,  whether 
we  are  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
per tie's  and  strength  of  the  different  materials  in 
common  use  for  building  purposes  to  enable  us 
to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage,  or  to 
allow  of  our  calculating  with  accuracy  the  amount 
of  material  necessary,  in  every  part  of  a struc- 
ture, to  meet  the  different  stresses  called  into 
play  ? 

It  may  be  said  by  some,  What  more  information 
do  we  want  than  that  already  within  our  reach  ? 
There  are  handbooks  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
with  copious  tables,  giving  the  strength  of  all 
kinds  of  materials  under  every  description  of 
stress,  and  formulas  for  calculating  the  requisite 
dimensions  of  beams,  columns,  &c.,  of  different 
forms  and  under  varied  conditions : surely  we 
are  in  possession  of  all  the  information  any  one 
could  possibly  require.  Nevertheless,  I think  it 
must  be  admitted,  on  a little  reflection,  that  the 
present  Btate  of  our  knowledge  in  these  matters 
is,  in  face  of  the  boasted  enlightenment  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  by  no  means  so  satisfactory 
as  at  first  sight  might  be  imagined ; or  in  an}' 
way  sufficient  to  warrant  our  resting  content 
without  making  any  further  researches. 

Most  of  tho  data  upon  which  calculations  have 
hitherto  been  based,  have  been  derived  from  ex- 
periments made  on  picked  specimens,  too  small 
in  size,  and  too  free  from  such  ordinary  defects 
as  are  sure  to  occur  in  larger  specimens,  to  give 
us  very  reliable  grounds  to  go  upon  ; the  result 
being  that  we  are  forced  to  supplement  our  defec- 
tive knowlcgc  by  using  large  factors  of  safety  * 
or,  in  other  words,  by  not  straining  the  material 
used  to  anything  like  its  estimated  powers  of 
resistance. 

Timber. — Taking  the  subject  of  Timber  first,  I 
cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  quote  from  a 
valuable  little  treatise  lately  published  by  Mr. 
B.  Baker,  C.E.,  “On  the  Strength  of  Beams, 
Columns,  and  Arches.”  At  page  127  he  says  : — 

" Unfortunately,  most  of  the  careful  experiments  of 
Tiedgold,  Barlow,  and  other  early  investigators  were 
made  on  small  pieces  of  timber,  straight-grained,  and  free 
from  knots  and  other  defects;  a condition  favourable,  it 
is  true,  to  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  mathematical 
investigation  with  those  derived  from  direct  experiment  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  leading  to  errors  of  mueh  greater 
moment  in  actual  practice,  since  (as  every  workman 
knows)  a piece  of  timber  uniformly  Bound  throughout 
can  never  be  reckoned  upon."  He  then  goes  on  to  show 
the  pcr-centage  of  loss  of  strength  duo  to  the  inevitable 
defects  in  large  scantlings,  as  follows  A piece  of  English 
oak,  2 in.  and  1 in.  square,  gave  a result  equivalent  to  a 
breaking  weight  of  81,  cwt.  applied  at  the  centre  of  a 1-in. 
square  bar  supported  on  bearings  12  in.  apart,  giving  a 
calculated  stress  on  the  extreme  fibres  of  the  bar  equal  to 
7 0 tons,  or  17,021  lb.  per  square  inch,  a surprisingly  high, 
and,  as  far  as  practical  cases  are  concerned,  a palpably 
exaggerated  result.  Whereas,  taking  a larger  Bcnntling 
of  oak,  11  ft.  9 in.  long  and  Si  in.  square,  the  calculated 
stress  on  the  extreme  fibres,  when  rupture  took  place,  was 
only  five  tons,  or  11,200  lb.,  instead  of  17,000  lb.  per  square 
inch;  and  a larger  beam  still,  24  ft.  6 in.  long,  12£  in. 
deep,  and  10$  in.  wide,  gave  a result  equivalent  to  less 
than  one-third  of  that  given  by  the  small  selected  piece, 
no  then  says: — “This  reduced  amount  shows  that  the 
uverage  strength  of  the  timber  in  this  large  beam  was  less 
than  one-third  of  that  in  the  small  selected  piece ; and  we 
think  no  further  illustration  is  required  to  show  the 
necessity  of  neglecting  the  majority  of  experiments  made 
on  small  scantlings  of  oak,  when  deducing  rules  for  prac- 
tical application.  We  find  the  same  conclusions  hold 
good  with  reference  to  Riga,  Memel,  pitch  pine,  and  other 
soft  woods,”  the  standard  bar,  12  in.^  by  1 in.  square, 
giving  a maximum  stress  on  the  fibres  of  3)  to  4$  tons  per 
square  inch,  whilst  experiments  on  a beam  15  ft.  long  and 
12  in.  square  give  a maximum  stress  of  only  2$  tons  per 
square  inch. 

If  we  turn  to  Moleswortli’s  “ Handbook  of 
Engineering  Formulae,”  and  Hurst’s  “Archi- 
tectural Surveyor’s  Handbook,”  both  of  which 
are  books  purporting  to  supply  all  the  latest 
information  brought  up  to  date  each  year,  we 
find  the  value  of  the  constant  to  be  applied  in 
the  formula  for  beams  under  transverse  stress, 
given  as  five  for  English  oak,  5 cwt.  being  taken 
as  the  central  load  required  to  fracture  a standard 
bar,  12  in.  long  and  1 in.  square ; although  the 
tensile  strength  of  oak  in  pounds,  in  Molesworth’s 
Handbook,  is  given  as  17,000  lb.,  which  would 
give  81j  cwt.  instead  of  5 cwt.  as  the  central 
breaking  load.  Professor  Rankine,  in  his 
“ Rules  and  Tables,”  gives  10,000  lb.  to  19,000  lb. 
per  square  inch,  as  the  tensile  strength  of  oak, 
I and  12,000  lb.  to  14,000  lb.  for  fir  or  pine. 
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Now  let  us  glance  at  the  crashing  strength  of 
timber,  as  given  by  different  experimenters. 

Roudelet  gives  the  crushing  strength  of  pine 
as  54  cwt.  to  62  cwt.  per  square  inch,  and  that 
of  oak  as  45  cwt.  to  54  cwt. 

Tredgold  took  36  cwt.  for  both. 

Rennie  gives  the  strength  of  pine  at  14  cwt., 
and  of  elm,  as  low  as  11&  cwt.  per  square  inch. 

Hodgkinson  gives  92  cwt.  for  elm,  90  cwt.  for 
oak,  and  about  54  cwt.  for  pine. 

Lastly,  I have  here  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  on  two  logs  20  ft. 
long  about  13  in.  square,  one  of  white  Riga  and  the 
other  of  red  Dantzic  fir,  which  show,  in  the  first 
case,  a resistance  to  crushing  of  17'5  owt.,  and 
in  the  last  of  15'5  owt.  per  square  inoh.  Both 
balks  failed  by  crushing,  the  lateral  deflection 
not  exceeding  -64  of  an  inch  in  either  case. 
These  results  approximate  closer  to  those  made 
by  Rennie  than  any  of  the  others. 

Here  is  a mass  of  conflicting  evidence,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  sub- 
ject ; and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  as  simple  as  it 
seems.  The  conditions  were,  no  doubt,  very 
different  in  each  set  of  experiments  ; the 
apparatus  employed  was  different,  there  were 
different  observers,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  results  arrived  at  differ. 
In  fact,  the  seasoning  alone  of  the  specimens 
would  at  once  account  for  a great  part  of  the 
difference  ; for  green  timber,  from  the  moisture 
in  it  reducing  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres, 
has  not  more  than  half  the  strength  of  dry 
timber,  and  yet  if  artificially  overdried,  a con- 
siderable loss  of  strength  would  be  the  result. 

With  regard  to  the  transverse  strength  of 
timber  beams  especially,  though  the  same  re- 
marks apply  to  those  of  iron  or  any  other  mate- 
rial, what  would  appear  to  be  an  important 
element  in  their  strength,  though  hitherto 
omitted  from  all  calculations,  is  the  lateral  adhe- 
sion of  the  fibres  to  each  other. 

Iron. — I now  come  to  the  subject,  and  a most 
important  one,  of  iron.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
advance  which  has  of  late  been  made  towards 
a more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  proper- 
ties of  irons  of  different  classes,  and  notably  by 
means  of  the  numerous  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Kirkaldy,  and  the  stimulus  which  has  been 
given  to  the  manufacture  of  high-class  irons,  by 
the  rival  contests  between  iron  guns  and  iron 
shields,  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who 
have  made  it  a subject  of  special  study,  that 
there  is  very  much  yet  to  be  learnt  about  iron  ; 
whilst,  if  we  except  a small  circle,  whose  special 
employment  has  caused  them  to  follow  with 
interest  in  the  track  of  every  experiment  which 
oould  throw  any  light  upon  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  material  with  which  they  are 
chiefly  called  upon  to  deal,  there  is  a general  lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  whole  subject;  besides 
much  misconception,  which  the  clear  proof  of 
practical  experiment  will  alone  be  able  to  sweep 
away. 

As  a building  material,  iron  is  day  by  day 
forcing  its  way  everywhere,  and  many,  who  not 
long  ago  would  have  set  their  faces  against  its 
use  in  structures  aiming  at  a high  class  of  art, 
no  longer  hesitate  to  call  in  its  valuable  assist- 
ance in  order  to  solve  constructive  problems 
which  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  wood,  brick, 
or  stone, — at  any  rate,  within  any  reasonable 
limits  of  expenditure.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
essential  that  its  properties  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  those  who  are  likely  to  make 
use  of  it  for  constructive  purposes,  and  that  they 
should  not  merely  order  a girder,  for  instance,  to 
carry  a given  load,  leaving  the  designing  of  it  to 
the  manufacturer  or  his  agent,  whose  interest  it 
is  to  run  up  the  weight,  and  hence  the  price,  at 
the  expense  of  quality  and  good  workmanship. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  no  material 
so  dangerous  to  trust  to,  without  a full  know- 
ledge of  its  behaviour  under  different  conditions, 
than  iron ; whilst  there  is  none  which  varies  so 
much  in  quality,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
there  is  more  knowledge,  experience,  skill,  and 
care  required,  or  which  admits  of  more  decep- 
tion being  practised  upon  the  unwary  by  un- 
scrupulous and  dishonest  manufacturers. 

Now  I think  that,  beyond  the  difference  be- 
tween cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  the  inferiority 
of  the  former,  when  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
sudden  shocks,  there  is  very  little  accurate  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  of  the  properties  and  powers 
of  resistance  of  different  classes  of  iron  under 
varying  conditions  of  stress.  Their  behaviour 
under  different  circumstances,  such  as  tension, 
compression,  shearing,  bending,  torsion,  either 
suddenly  or  gradually  applied,  varies  so  widely 
according  to  the  description  of  the  iron  under 


trial,  that  the  strongest  proof  which  could  be 
adduced  of  the  necessity  for  a far  wider  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  is  given  by  the  ordinary 
formulas  in  use  for  calculating  the  strength  of 
iron  girders,  &c. 

* * # * 

Stone. — Passing  on  to  another  material,  let  us 
see  whether  we  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  what 
we  know  about  building  stones. 

Here  again  the  majority  of  experiments  made 
have  been  upon  very  small  specimens,  such  as 
small  cubes  under  compression,  whilst  the  re- 
corded results  vary  with  each  set  of  experiments, 
according  to  the  amount  of  accuracy  capable  of 
being  arrived  at  by  the  machinery  made  use  of, 
as  well  as  the  skill  and  care  with  which  the  ex- 
periments were  made  and  recorded. 

If  we  take  a stone  which  has  been  more 
largely  used  perhaps  than  any  other,  namely, 
Portland,  we  learn  from  Barlow  that  its  crush- 
ing strength  ranges  from  about  1,3841b.  to 
4,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  whilst  in  the  experi- 
ments made  by  this  Institute,  and  recorded  in 
your  sessional  papers  for  1864,  the  mean  resist- 
ance to  crushing,  per  square  inch,  arrived  at 
was,  for  2-in.  cubes,  2,576  lb. ; for  4-in.  cubes, 
4,0991b. ; and  for  6-in.  cubes,  4,3001b. 

According  to  Rennie  its  crushing  strength 
may  be  taken  as  3,729  lb.  per  square  inch, 
which  has  been  followed  by  Molesworth  in  his 
“Handbook,”  whilst  in  Hurst’s  “Handbook”  it 
is  given  as  2,022  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Now  the  many  varieties  of  Portland  stone, 
apart  from  and  different  method  or  course  pur- 
sued in  making  the  experiments,  and  the  amount 
of  seasoning  the  blocks  had  undergone,  all  points 
which  should  bo  carefully  recorded,  would  fully 
account  for  the  manifest  discrepancies  between 
these  results  ; in  addition  to  which,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  natural  bed  of  the  stone,  which  in  a 
small  block  of  Portland  might  escape  detection, 
would  no  doubt  make  a considerable  difference. 
For  instance,  turning  to  some  experiments  by 
Mr.  Kirkaldy  on  the  resistance  to  thrust  of 
Doulting  stone  (a  Somersetshire  oolite),*  which 
I believe  to  be  the  only  known  experiments  on 
this  point — if  we  except  two  on  York  paving  and 
Bramley  Fall  stone,  recorded  by  Rennie,  in 
which  the  crushing  strength  both  with  and 
against  the  strata  are  given  as  precisely  the  j 
same,  a coincidence  too  good  to  be  true — the 
advantage  of  laying  the  stones  on  their  natural 
beds  is  considerable,  increasing  rapidly  with  the 
increase  in  height  of  the  block,  in  proportion  to 
its  sectional  area ; which,  I think,  is  what  we 
should  naturally  be  led  to  expect,  if  we  look  upon 
the  block  as  approximating,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  lamination  in  the  stone,  to 
a number  of  thin  columns  placed  side  by  side. 
More  experiments,  on  a larger  variety  of  stones, 
are  much  wanted  to  throw  additional  light  on 
this  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  supposition  that  the  crush- 
ing strength  of  stone  increases  with  the  size  of 
the  blocks  under  trial,  there  has  yet  been  too 
little  proof  put  forward  on  which  to  lay  down 
any  law.  In  fact,  the  few  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  bearing  on  this  subject,  some 
of  the  results  of  which  have  been  placed  at  my 
disposal,  go  to  prove  that  there  is  no  increase  in 
the  resistance  to  crushing,  consequent  upon  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  blocks. 

With  regard  to  another  of  the  oolites,  namely, 
Bath  stone,  there  is,  I think,  a good  deal  of 
misconception,  which  a careful  series  of  experi- 
ments would  sooh  clear  up.  For  instance,  Far- 
leigh  Down,  being  a little  more  expensive  than 
Box  Ground  stone,  is  very  generally  looked  upon 
as  the  best  and  strongest  description  of  Bath 
stone  for  outdoor  use,  and  is  accordingly  very 
often  insisted  on  in  specifications,  the  fact  being 
that,  on  account  of  jthe  stone  being  more  difficult 
to  get  out  of  the  quarries,  especially  in  large 
blocks,  the  price  runs  a little  higher,  whilst  in 
strength  or  endurance  it  is  not  known  that  it 
can  claim  any  precedence  over  Box  Ground 
stone.  From  the  experiments  already  referred 
to  as  recorded  in  your  sessional  papers,  it  would 
appear  that  Corsham  stone  is  considerably 
stronger  than  Box  Ground,  though  this  is  opposed 
to  the  results  of  other  experiments.  The  dura- 
bility of  Bath  stone  mainly  depends  on  its  being 
placed  on  its  natural  bed,  which  can  only  be 
detected  by  an  experienced  eye,  or  by  working 
the  stone ; though  when  not  so  placed  it  soon 
reveals  the  secret,  especially  where  exposed  to  the 
weather,  by  its  cracking  and  peeling  away  on 
the  face. 

Much  also  depends  on  its  being  well  seasoned, 
* Given  recently  in  our  pages. — Ed. 


or  air  dried,  before  being  put  into  the  work ; 
therefore  the  stone  should  only  be  got  from 
quarry-owners  who  keep  large  stocks  of  seasoned 
stone  on  hand.  If  quarried  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  stacked  at  open  order  during  the  ] 
summer  weather,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Corsham  j 
stone  is  not  well  able  to  resist  the  weather,  j 
though  it  is  generally  considered  only  fit  for  | 
indoor  work. 

Artificial  drying,  which  has  sometimes  been 
resorted  to,  should  not  be  allowed.  In  one  case  1 
a large  quantity  of  picked  Bath  stone,  which  had 
been  dried  by  heat,  had  to  be  condemned,  and,  I 
believe,  led  to  a lawyer’s  bill,  in  consequence  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  stone  under  exposure  to 
the  weather,  owing,  I fancy,  to  the  unequal  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  dried  and  hardened 
surfaces,  and  the  soft  and  green  interiors  of  the 
blocks.  I have  seen  stone,  which  had  worn  well 
exposed  to  the  weather,  crumble  away  on  being 
shifted  to  the  inside  of  a house. 

With  regard  to  sandstones,  the  information 
contained  in  architectural  and  engineering  hand- 
books is  next  to  nothing  ; in  fact,  in  Molesworth 
the  whole  subject  of  sandstones  is  comprised  in 
the  information  that  their  crushing  strength  is 
5,000  lb.  to  the  square  inch,  which,  being  an 
easy  round  number  to  remember,  might  with 
equal  reason  be  adopted  as  the  crushing  strength 
of  all  stones. 

Very  little  is  known  with  regard  to  the  trans- 
verse strength  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  are  much  more 
capable  than  others  of  taking  a bending  stress. 

Stone  is  a material  specially  unsuited  to  resist 
any  Btress  except  compression,  and  it  is  the  true 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  stone  as  a building 
material,  by  the  almost  exclusive  uso  of  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  namely,  under  compression,  by 
the  Mediaeval  builders,  that,  to  my  mind,  marks 
their  great  superiority,  as  scientific  builders,  over 
their  predecessors  of  more  refined  classic  ages. 

In  practice,  however,  we  constantly  find  stone  J 
subjected  to  bending  stress,  and  that  further  1 
information  under  this  head  is  required,  struck  J 
me  very  forcibly  some  little  time  ago  on  seeing  1 
some  stone  stairs,  two  stories  high,  being  care-  ] 
fully  propped  up  with  wood,  many  of  the  steps  j 
having  split  right  across  close  up  to  the  wall. 
The  steps  were  feather-edged,  of  Portland  stone,  3 
ll£-in.  treads,  and  6j-in.  risers,  and  had  been  ex-  * 
posed  to  the  ordinary  traffic  of  an  office  for  about 
I sixty-two  years.  The  treads  being  much  worn, 
a mason  had  been  at  work  cutting  them  down 
I at  the  top,  preparatory  to  fixing  an  iron  nosing,  j 
! and  filling  the  treads  up  level  with  asphalte, 

I when  the  step  he  was  at  work  on  cracked  close  j 
up  to  the  wall,  probably  from  the  jarring  caused  1 
by  the  strokes  of  the  chisel ; shortly  after,  I 
several  of  the  steps  above  cracked  too,  being  no 
longer  supported  by  those  below,  and  being 
evidently  unequal  to  do  the  work  suddenly 
thrown  upon  them.  Stairs  with  the  steps  only 
supported  in  the  wall  at  one  end  are  of  constant 
occurrence,  and  serious  accidents  have  some- 
times occurred  from  their  sudden  failure. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I think,  to  prove  that 
more  knowledge  is  required  as  to  the  special 
qualities  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  and  their 
applicability  to  particular  uses  ; but  there  is  still 
1 another  point  about  which  there  is  not  at  present  J 
any  certain  knowledge,  namely,  to  what  extent , 
the  shape  to  which  stones  are  cut,  and  the  manner ! 
which  they  are  bedded,  affects  their  strength.  I 

I have  the  details  of  one  or  two  interest- 1 
ing  experiments  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  lead! 
placed,  as  is  frequently  done,  between  the  joints] 
of  cut  stone  columns,  &c.,  with  the  object  of  j 
distributing  the  stress  uniformly  over  the  beds! 
of  the  stone.  The  experiments  were  made  upon] 
circular  blocks  of  Bath  stone  (Box  Ground  and! 
bottom-bed  Corsham  Downs)  3 ft.  long  by  10 i in.,  J 
and  15  in.  diameter,  or  one  set  twice  the  area  of 
the  other ; the  lead  being  cut  2 in.  less  in 
diameter  than  the  beds  of  the  stone  themselvcsJ 
The  results  point  to  the  conclusion  that  lead  so 
placed  between  the  beds  of  the  stones,  reducesl 
the  bearing  strength  of  a column  to  considerably 
less  than  that  of  a column,  of  only  half  iis 
sectional  area,  in  which  the  stones  are  com-- 
pletely  bedded.  On  examining  the  sheets  of 
lead  used  in  the  joints,  they  seem  to  have  been 
under  compression  at  a very  few  points  only,  and 
not  to  have  in  any  way  tended  to  equalise  the 
pressure  over  the  area  of  the  joints.  These 
experiments  also  seem  to  indicate  that  raking 
out  the  joints  of  cut  stone  work,  to  save  the 
arrises  in  cases  of  any  compression  of  the  joints, 
when  bedded  in  mortar,  should  not  be  carried 
too  far.  Such  questions  are,  at  any  rate,  worth 
investigation. 
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In  all  experiments  upon  stone,  it  is  essential 
to  know  the  exact  description  of  the  stone,  the 
quarry  it  came  from,  and,  if  possible,  the  par- 
ticular bed  in  the  quarry.  The  time  the 
specimen  has  been  quarried  should  be  stated,  as 
some  stones  when  green  will  stand  very  little 
stress,  but  harden  considerably,  in  a longer  or 
shorter  time,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  If  the 
specific  gravity,  or  weight  per  cubic  foot,  of  the 
specimen  were  given,  it  would  afford  some  clue 
to  the  state  of  the  specimens  experimented  on. 

While  on  the  subject  of  stone,  I may  refer  to 
an  artificial  stone,  widely  used  in  the  present 
day,  viz.,  concrete.  I think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  a series  of  carefully-made  experiments 
on  the  strength  of  different  kinds  of  concrete 
would  be  of  great  value,  under  varying  con- 
ditions, as  to  the  nature  of  the  lime  and  cement 
used,  the  description  of  ballast,  proportion  of 
large  and  small  stuff,  and  mode  of  mixing. 

With  good  Portland  cement,  well  burnt  and 
well  ground,  I should  use  with  confidence  for 
ordinary  foundations  twelve  ballast  to  one 
cement,  provided  I was  sure  of  its  being  pro- 
perly mixed ; but  with  ordinary  workmen,  not 
properly  drilled  in  mixing  the  materials,  ten  to 
one  would  probably  be  more  advisable.  It 
would  be  well  to  know  how  much  the  strength 
of  concrete  is  affected  by  the  different  methods 
of  mixing  in  vogue.  For  my  own  part,  I should 
insist  upon  the  mixing  being  performed  as 
follows  : — A yard-measure  to  be  half-filled  with 
ballast,  then  the  measure  of  cement  to  be  added, 
and  the  yard-measure  filled  up  to  the  top  with 
ballast.  On  removing  the  measure  the  ingre- 
dients get  partly  mixed,  and  the  cement  does 
not  get  blown  about  so  much  as  when  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  heap ; it  should  then  be  turned 
over  twioe  dry,  and  shovelled  into  a third  heap, 
each  shovelful  being  sprinkled  from  the  fine  rose 
of  a watering-can  as  it  is  thrown  on  the  heap, 
whence  it  may  then  be  removed  to  the  trenches. 
This  block  has  been  broken  with  a pick  out  of  a 
newly-built  dock-wall,  in  which  12  to  1 Portland 
cement  concrete,  mixed  in  the  manner  described, 
was  employed,  and  I think  it  is  strong  enough 
for  any  foundations.  In  making  experiments, 

| the  mixing  should  be  done  in  bulk,  at  least  half 
j a yard  cube,  being  mixed  at  a time,  and  not  in 
small  quantities,  which  are  more  carefully  pre- 
pared than  would  be  the  case  in  practice ; and 
the  blocks  should  be  at  least  12  in.  cubes. 

Passing  from  concrete  to  mortars,  the  results 
of  some  experiments  made  for  the  Patent 
Selenitic  Mortar  Company  show  that,  in  mortar 
made  with  common  stone  lime, — Burham,  or 
grey  chalk  lime,  similar  to  Dorking  lime,  was 
I used, — 3 sand  makes  a stronger  mortar  than 
I only  2 sand,  and  stronger  again  than  4 sand ; 

| which  is  probably  due  to  3 to  1 being  about  the 
I point  at  which  more  sand  would  weaken  the 
I cohesive  and  adhesive  properties  of  the  mortar 
I to  a greater  extent  than  its  setting  or  hardening 
| would  be  promoted  by  increasing  its  porosity. 

I With  selenitic  mortar,  5 sand  was  the  best  mix- 
ture to  resist  thrust,  then  4,  than  6 sand ; but 
■ for  adhesion  and  to  resist  tensile  stress,  4,  and 
I then  6,  and  then  5 sand.  From  which  we  gather 
that  3 to  1 is  the  best  proportion  of  sand  to 
stone  lime  in  common  mortar,  and  6 to  1 in 
H selenitic  mortal-,  since  the  latter  gives  a mortar 
H possessing  double  the  strength  of  common  stone 
[I  lime  mortar.  However,  in  using  the  selenitic 
1 mortar  at  Chatham  lately,  6 to  1 was  not  found 
I to  give  such  good  practical  results  as  4 and  5 to 
1 1,  which  is  being  now  used.  Although  the 
1 6 to  1 mortar  set  very  hard,  it  was  so  short  that 
i it  took  longer  to  work,  the  loss  of  time  out- 
i weighing  the  saving  of  sand.  The  proportions 
now  being  used  are  4 to  1 for  exterior  work,  and 
I 5 to  1 in  the  body  of  the  walls.  Mr.  Street  has, 

Si  I believe,  had  some  further  experiments  made 
with  the  selenitic  mortar  in  connexion  with  the 
New  Law  Courts. 


Results  of  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Resist- 
ance to  a gradually  increased  Thrusting  Stress 
of  Four  Columns  of  Bath  Stone. 

“box  ground.” 

Ex.  577,— 

Diameter  £ 10-73  j = 10*67  in. 

Area,  87*70  square  inches.  Length,  35'0G  in.* 

61.730  lb.,  or  27*56  tons  = 701  lb.  per  square 
inch.  Cracked  at  both  ends  of  column,  and  very 
rapidly  extended  the  whole  length  ; part  of  lead 
at  one  end  not  marked. 

1,088  lb.  per  square  inch  of  lead  area. 

Ex.  578,— 

Diameter  £ 15  03  j = 1^00  in. 

Area,  176  71  square  inches.  Length,  34-52  in.* 
10,680  lb.  = 570  lb.  per  square  inch  : very 
slightly  cracked. 

143,950  lb.,  or  64-25  tons  = 815  lb.  per  square 
inch.  Cracked  in  all  directions;  lead  at  both 
ends  uniformly  marked. 

1,084  lb.  per  square  inch  of  lead  area. 

“bottom  bed  corsham.” 

Ex.  579,— 

Diameter  £ 14-98  j = l^’O®  in- 
Area,  175-G8  square  inches.  Length,  34-92  in.* 
97,920  lb.,  or  43-71  tons  = 556  lb.  per  square 
inch.  Very  slightly  cracked. 

120.730  lb.,  or  53-90  tons  = 687  lb.  per  square 
inch.  Only  one  half  of  circumference  cracked. 
Markings  on  lead  prove  that  the  ends  had  not 
been  formed  quite  true. 

Ex.  580, — 

Diameter  f 1 = 10*57  in. 

(.  10  59  ) 

Area,  87’70  square  inches.  Length,  34*92  in.f 
122,2801b.,  or  54*60  tons  = 1,394  lb.  per  square 
inch.  Very  slightly  cracked  at  one  end. 

130,810  lb.,  or  58  39  tons  = 1,499  lb.  per  square 
inch.  One  end  uniformly  cracked  all  round,  the 
other  end  but  slightly. 

The  last  two  experiments  reveal  the  startling 
and  important  fact  that  a colnmn  properly 
bedded  is  very  considerably  stronger  than  one  of 
double  the  area  improperly  bedded. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  FLEMISH  EXHIBITION. 

The  gallery  in  Pall-mall  shows  this  year 
less  of  brilliant  and  striking  achievements 
in  cabinet  painting  than  usual,  but  not  less 
than  usual  of  solid  and  admirable  work- 
manship, as  well  as  originality  of  conception, 
in  the  part,  especially  of  some  of  the  French 
contributors.  The  most  important  of  the 
larger  works  exhibited  is,  however,  neither 
French  nor  Flemish,  but  the  work  of  (if  we  mis- 
take not)  a Russian,  Mr.  Munkacsy,  though  illus- 
trating a French  subject,  and  painted  in  a French 
manner.  “ The  Time  of  War — making  Lint  for 
Hospitals  ” (152),  is  a long  composition  of  figures 
seated  along  a table  engaged  in  lint-making,  but 
with  their  attention  more  or  less  diverted  from 
the  work  in  hand  by  the  interest  with  which 
they  listen  to  a wounded  Boldier  seated  at  one 
end  of  the  apartment,  on  the  left ; this  arrange- 
ment of  the  composition  gives  opportunity  for  a 
very  varied  display  of  interest  and  expression  in 
the  faces,  one  behind  another,  nearly  all  turned 
towards  the  narrator,  or  giving  otherwise  evi- 
dence of  their  attention.  A fair-haired  young 
girl  in  black  is  the  most  prominent  figure  among 
the  listeners.  Between  her  and  the  soldier  sits, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  a boy  of  almost 
idiotic  vacancy  of  expression,  mechanically  going 


* Bedded  with  4 lb.  sheet  lead,  cut  2 in.,  less  diameter 
than  column  according  to  instructions. 

t Bedded  with  pine  } in.  thick,  cut  to  same  diameter  as 
column,  as  always  recommended  by  me. 


on  with  his  task,  behind  whom  stands  a fine- 
looking  elderly  gentleman,  with  thoughtful  coun- 
tenance, taking  in  every  word  of  the  story  : the 
four  form  an  admirably  contrasted  group  ; there 
are  other  figures  that  will  well  repay  attention. 
The  colour  is  low,  which  is  perhaps  suitable  to 
the  feeling  of  the  subject;  a little  more  concen- 
tration of  the  light  would  not  have  been  amiss. 
Not  far  from  this,  “ Faust’s  First  Sight  of  Mar- 
guerite,” by  A.  Liezenmeyer  (140),  gives  us  a 
beautiful  and,  in  some  degree,  original  treatment 
of  the  old  story,  which  so  many  painters  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  illustrating.  Marguerite, 
a sweet,  modest-looking  country  girl,  walks  from 
the  porch  on  the  left,  close  in  the  foreground, 
her  quiet  graceful  figure  brought  out  by  contrast 
with  the  disagreeable-looking  old  people  who  leer 
spitefully  at  her,  behind ; in  the  centre  are  Faust 
and  the  tempter— the  latter  a comparative  failure, 
as  usual,  and  looking  rather  mischievous  than 
coldly  scornful ; Marguerite  is  in  a dark  dress, 
Faustchiefly  in  red,  the  colour-effect  beingrichand 
harmonious  ; the  subordinate  figures  are  painted 
in  very  flatly,  in  thin,  low  tints ; the  architec- 
tural background  even  more  slightly,  but  with 
sufficient  attention  to  form  and  light  and  shadow. 
Among  the  leading  and  well-known  French 
names,  that  of  Gerdme  is  represented  by  as  ablo 
and  finished  a painting  as  one  could  wish  to 
see, — “ A Street  Scene  in  Cairo”  (44), — though 
in  this  ease  the  interest  is  rather  in  the  verisi- 
militude of  the  representation  than  in  the  subject 
itself.  The  woman  in  a dark  robe,  with  a netful 
of  lemons,  and  backed  by  another  in  a blue  robe, 
is,  however,  a splendid  bit  of  colour.  The  little 
painting  called  “A  Dispute”  (56),  on  a very 
small  scale,  showing  two  men,  in  gorgeous 
Eastern  costumes,  disputing  with  a dark  man,  in 
a white  linen  dress,  as  to  the  hire  of  a camel,  has 
more  artistic  interest,  and  is  a masterpiece  in 
composition  as  well  as  in  execution.  The  light 
from  the  little  traceried  window,  seen  at  the  end 
of  an  arcade,  really  sparkles.  The  same  painter’s 
marvellous  picture  of  “ Eastern  Women  ” is  still 
on  view  in  the  upstairs-room,  and  looks  as  well 
as  it  did  last  year.  Meissonnier  has  a “ Yedette  ” 
and  a “Standard  Bearer”  (47  and  61),  in  his 
usual  manner,  and  with  his  usual  finish.  “The 
Doubtful  Answer,”  by  Willems  (79),  a lady,  in 
red  jacket  and  white  satin,  with  pen  held 
thoughtfully  to  her  chin,  we  notice,  not  only  for 
usual  technical  execution  of  the  costume,  in 
whioh  this  artist,  in  every  sense,  “ shines,”  but 
for  the  pleasing  fact  that  there  really  is  character 
and  expression  in  the  face  (a  plain  one),  and  that 
the  figure  is  not  here  a mere  clothes-horse  to 
hang  silks  and  satins  upon.  Aubert’s  “ Miranda  ” 
(80),  next  to  this,  illustrates  amusingly  the  total 
incapacity  of  the  French  nature  to  deal  with  a 
female  character  so  natural,  fresh,  and  simple  as 
Shakspeare’s  exquisite  creation.  Miranda  is 
certainly  “translated”  here  into  French,  and 
fares  accordingly.  The  street  Arab  who  “lives 
by  his  wits”  (8)  looks  as  if  he  had  plenty  to 
live  by.  This  is  a first-rate  study  by  L.  Knaus, 
apparently  from  life.  It  shows,  however,  what 
we  may  call  the  ostentation  of  dispensing  with 
colour  which  a certain  school  of  Continental 
artists  affect : a red  cap,  or  something  to  give  a 
point  of  colour  amid  the  prevailing  dirty  brown 
tone,  would  surely  have  done  no  harm.  “ Echoes 
of  the  Sea”  is  one  of  Bougereau’s  pretty  peasant- 
girls,  not  equal  to  some  we  have  seen.  “ He 
loves  me;  he  loves  me  not”  (54)  is  another 
Bingle-figure  subject,  by  G.  Max, — a young  girl 
Bitting  on  a bench,  in  a pink  pelisse,  who  has  appa- 
rently resolved  the  question  into  a negative,  for 
her  eyes  are  closed  sadly,  and  the  flower  drops  from 
her  hand.  The  figure  is  “ supported”  by  twowhite 
tree  stems  behind ; there  is  much  quiet  beauty 
in  the  work.  “Market-place,  Constantinople” 
(38),  by  Pasini,  is  another  of  the  very  minute 
paintings  of  which  the  French  school  furnishes 
so  many  examples,  and  is  an  admirable  bit  of 
composition,  the  light  comes  from  the  top  at  the 
left  hand  and  falls  upon  a group  of  small  figures 
arranged  pyramidally  towards  the  right,  the 
colour  increasing  in  warmth  to  the  right ; this 
is  perhaps,  rather  too  like  composition  by  rule, 
but  there  is  something  in  it  very  satisfactory  to 
the  eye.  The  same  artist’s  larger  work,  “Up 
the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters”  (72),  shows  a 
motley  crowd  of  figures  of  all  nations,  on  the 
same  minute  scale,  starting  for  the  journey  up 
the  Nile  (we  conclude) ; it  is  a brilliant  thing, 
full  of  glow  and  heat  and  sunshine.  “ Familien- 
gliick  ” (67),  by  J.  Fliiggen,  is  the  largest  picture 
in  the  room,  and  should  really  be  looked  at,  it  is 
such  a comfortable  exhibition  of  “ domestic  bliss  ” 
of  the  heavy-German  school,  breathing  in  fact 
all  the  moral  virtues,  but  not  (unfortunately)  the 


Results  of  Exper  iments  to  ascertain  the  Resistance  to  Thrusting  Stress  of  Six  Cubes 
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TestNo. 

Quarry. 

Dimensions. 

H.  L.  B. 

Base 

Area. 

Cracked  slightly. 

Crushed,  Steelyard  dropped. 

Stress. 

Persq.in. 

Per  sq.ft. 

Stress. 

Persq.in, 

Per  sq.ft. 

Ex. 

Inches. 

Sq.  ins. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Tons. 

1,892 

“ O " Ormsido 

5*93  5 95  x 5-93 

35-23 

85,270 

2,416 

155*4 

3,340 

215-3 

“O”  do. 

5*95  5'D5  x 6‘00 

35-70 

84,  20 

3,298 

2121 

1,893 

“O’*  do. 

12-00  11-96  x 12-02 

143-76 

316,620 

2,411 

1551 

443,930 

3,088 

198  6 

Mean... 

2,394 

154-0 

Mean... 

3,245 

208-6 

1,895 

“ D ’’  Dufton 

5-94  6-00  x 5-98 

35-88 

83,520 

2,328 

149-7 

2,617 

“D”  do. 

5-90  5-94  x 6-00 

35-64 

81,270 

2,280 

146-6 

, 1>S86 

“D”  do. 

12-00  12-00  X 11-90 

142-80 

323,880 

2,268 

145-9 

358,230 

2,509 

161*3 

2,292 

147-4 

Mean... 

2,675 

1656 

420 
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artistic  ones.  “ On  tlie  Road  to  Naples”  (93)  is 
a picture  every  one  will  pause  before  on  account 
of  its  individuality  of  subject  and  tone  ; it  con- 
sists mainly  of  a nearly  white  sandy  road  going 
from  the  spectator  and  a yellow  Noah’s- Ark- 
looking  diligence  which  seems  to  have  come  to 
grief,  and  to  be  “ on  the  road  ” only  in  the  sense 
that  Gilpin’s  celebrated  hat  and  wig  were  said 
to  be.  Lecompte’s  “ Minnehaha”  (99)  is  a fine 
life-size  study  of  an  Indian  woman  with  a richly- 
coloured  garment  bound  sash-wise  around  her  : 
there  is  little  character  in  it,  however.  Goupil’s 
“ Pleasant  Reflections  ” (110)  is  in  the  painter’s 
best  way  both  in  execution  and  expression;  a 
richly-dressed  golden-haired  lady  is  seated  in  an 
easy  chair,  before  a fireplace  with  a sumptuous 
red  marble  chimney-piece ; the  texture  of  the 
hair,  among  other  things,  is  excellently  and 
minutely  rendered  without  degenerating  into 
ropiness.  Moreau’s  “ Fireside”  and  Perrault’s 
“ Baby  Brother  ” (115  and  118)  are  each  interest- 
ing as  specimens  of  their  two  very  different 
styles.  “The  Cigarette”  and  “The  New 
Song”  (76  and  82)  should  be  examined  as 
specimens  of  a new  manner, — new  here  at  least ; 
they  are  Spanish  subjects,  and  by  apparently  a 
Spanish  name,  R.  Madrazo.  The  latter  is  the 
larger,  and  shows  an  interior  of  a gorgeously 
tapestried  room,  a girl  in  yellow  satin  is  singing 
“ to  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a lute,”  two  men 
in  rich  Spanish  costumes  listening  with  a kind  of 
free-and-easy  admiration  ; another  equally  richly- 
dressed  young  lady  in  the  background  looks  on 
with  a smile  of  jealous  sarcasm.  The  stylo  of 
execution  of  these  paintings  is  l'emarkable,  and 
in  its  way  brilliant  in  the  extreme  ; the  general 
tone  is  very  light,  with  much  white,  something 
like  what  we  see  in  Tissot’s  pictures,  but  the 
execution  is  the  very  opposite  of  his,  the  colour 
being  laid  on  in  Buch  thick  masses  as  in  some 
cases  (in  the  coal-back  hair  of  the  male  figures 
for  instance)  to  produce  almost  an  effect  of 
relief ; the  jewels  and  ornaments  of  the  dresses 
are  given  with  the  most  hard  and  brilliant  reality. 
The  style  and  feeling  of  these  pictures  are  any- 
thing but  elevating,  certainly ; but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  the  talent  and  originality 
displayed  in  their  execution,  and  their  thorough 
realisation  of  Spanish  character  and  nationality 
of  a certain  type. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ANGLO- 
IT ALLAN  STYLE  UNDER  INIGO  JONES 
AND  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN.* 

The  first  of  the  two  names  to  which  I desire 
to  direct  your  attention  is  that  of  Inigo  Jones,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  introduction  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture in  England.  He  was  born  in  1572.  It 
has  been  said  by  one  of  his  biographers  that  he 
derived  his  Christian  name,  Inigo,  from  some 
Spanish  merchants  settled  in  London  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  and  who  had  dealings  with  his 
father,  who  carried  on  the  trade  of  a tailor, 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells.  Some  have  said 
that  Inigo  was  apprenticed  to  a joiner;  while 
others  affirm  that  he  was  carefully  educated  for 
professional  pursuits.  All  are  agreed,  however, 
that  in  early  life  he  manifested  a decided  talent 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  produced  some  very  good 
landscape  paintings,  which  are  still  preserved. 
To  these  high  talents  were  united  a character  for 
great  honesty  and  general  intelligence,  which 
gained  him  the  confidence  and  patronage  of 
several  leading  men  of  the  time,  among  whom 
are  mentioned  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Pem- 
broke. By  the  latter  he  was  sent  to  Italy  to 
study  landscape-painting  about  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  where  he  profited  greatly  by 
the  study  of  the  master-pieces  of  that  country, 
the  cradle  as  it  then  was  of  the  revival  of  the 
arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
He  proceeded  to  Venice,  where  the  works  of 
Palladio  inspired  him  with  a love  for  the  study 
of  architecture.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this, 
when  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  city  of  Venice, 
as  it  then  appeared  rising  from  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Adriatic,  glowing  with  marble  palaces, 
churches,  and  other  stately  buildings.  When 
Inigo  visited  Venice,  Palladio’s  name  was  para- 
mount in  architecture  through  Italy,  if  not 
throughout  Europe,  though  he  himself  had  been 
laid  quietly  in  the  grave  some  twenty  years 
before,  his  works  lived,  and  were  becoming  each 
day  better  known  and  more  admired.  Architects 
from  all  lands  made  pilgrimages  to  the  shores  of 
the  Brenta  and  the  Adriatic  to  inspect  the 


* By  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale.  Bead  before  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society. 


masterpieces  of  his  genius, — a genius  which  ap- 
pears the  more  astounding  when  we  recollect 
that  he  had  for  his  immediate  predecessors  such 
men  as  Brunelleschi,  Leon  Batista,  Alberta, 
Bramante,  Balthazar  Peruzzi,  San  Micheli,  and 
San  Gallo,  all  of  whom  had  stamped  an  indi- 
viduality upon  the  architecture  of  their  country  ; 
but  Palladio  preferred  to  go  back  for  his  inspira- 
tion to  the  original  fountains  of  antiquity,  rather 
than  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  pander 
to  the  growing  thirst  for  novelty  and  elaboration 
that  culminated  half  a century  later,  under  the 
fanciful  but  meretricious  pencil  of  Francjois 
Borromini.  The  wealth  and  taste  of  the  Vene- 
tian nobles  and  merchant  princes  found  an 
exponent  in  the  palaces  erected  by  Palladio  with 
so  profuse  a hand  in  and  around  the  fair  City  of 
the  Waters. 

Under  his  hand  a bare  and  uninteresting  island 
became  a shrine  of  art  and  a dream  of  the 
imagination  for  ever.  Those  who  visit  Venice 
now  in  its  decay  and  desolation,  can  form  but  a 
meagre  notion  of  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  our 
architect’s  visit,  flashing  back  the  sunshine  from 
its  gilded  spires,  and,  by  its  colour,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  architecture,  presenting  a thousand 
pictures,  which  such  a mind  as  that  of  Inigo 
Jones  could  so  well  appreciate  and  enjoy.  Of 
Palladio  it  has  been  said,  and  said  with  justice, 
that  “ None  of  his  predecessors,  in  imitating 
the  antique,  had  so  happily  steered  the  middle 
course  between  exactness  and  pedantry,  and 
given  us  severity  without  rudeness,  liberty  with- 
out license,  and  so  wrell  succeeded  in  popularising 
the  ancient  architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  drawing  it  in  to  serve  the  wants  and  desires 
of  his  own  age  and  country.”  This  does  not 
apply  to  Italy  alone,  for  it  was  from  the  works 
of  Palladio  that  both  Jones  and  Wren,  both 
Gibbs  and  Chambers,  drew  so  largely  in  their 
English  buildings  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Not  alone  in  Italy  and  in 
England,  but  soon  throughout  Europe,  the  taste 
of  Palladio  became  predominant.  We  can  well 
understand  how  much  our  architect  profited  by 
his  visit  to  Venice,  then  glowing,  as  we  have 
said,  with  the  gorgeous  and  beautiful  works 
recently  completed  by  that  master-hand,  a master 
who  had  also  enriched  the  literature  of  his  pro- 
fession by  a treatise  on  architecture,  which 
proved  his  erudition  to  be  equal  to  his  artistic 
powers  and  antiquarian  researches.  This 
splendid  book  went  through  three  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

Inigo  Jones  would  doubtless  also  visit  Rome, 
and  see  the  grand  frontispiece  of  St.  Peter’s, 
proceeding  under  Charles  Maderne,  and  the 
many  noble  works  then  in  progress  by  Dominique 
Fontana,  much  employed  in  the  Imperial  City, 
and  the  architect  of  the  Palace  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  but  in  none  of  these  works  at  Rome, 
or  Venice,  can  we  now  trace  anything  which  has 
been  directly  copied  by  Inigo  Jones  in  his  own 
productions. 

During  his  stay  in  Italy,  Inigo  Jones  attracted 
the  attention  of  King  Christian  IV.,  of  Denmark, 
by  his  great  abilities,  who  thereupon  became 
his  patron,  and  invited  him  to  his  country,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  Christian  paying  a visit  to  his 
brother-in-law,  James  I.  of  England,  in  1606, 
Inigo  Jones  accompanied  him,  where  he  was  in- 
duced to  remain,  having  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  architect  to  the  Queen,  and  subse- 
quently to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was 
engaged  in  London  until  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  in  1612,  when  he  decided  again  to  visit 
Venice.  At  this  period  a new  architectural  star 
of  that  Republic  was  undoubtedly  rising  in  the 
person  of  Vincenzo  Scamozzi,  who  was  employed 
to  complete  the  unfinished  works  about  the 
ducal  palace,  commenced  by  Sansovino,  and  also 
some  of  the  master-pieces  of  Palladio. 

Scamozzi  had  a brilliant  intellect,  which  be- 
came developed  at  an  early  age.  At  seventeen 
he  produced  beautiful  designs  for  the  Counts 
Godi.  He  constructed  a splendid  country  man- 
sion for  another  Venetian  noble  when  quite  a 
young  man.  The  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  just 
finished  under  another  architect,  was  found  to  be 
insufficiently  lighted.  Scamozzi  was  called  in 
to  remedy  the  defect,  which  he  accomplished  in 
a most  skilful  manner,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
lantern  and  three  cupolas  upon  the  roof,  without 
at  all  interfering  with  the  majestic  proportions 
of  the  interior.  Scamozzi,  like  Palladio,  was  a 
thorough  archmologist.  He  went  to  Rome,  and 
made  most  careful  studies  of  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  for 
the  restoration  of  which  he  prepared  a complete  set 
of  drawings  and  he  stated  that  in  the  two  years  ■ 


he  was  occupied  in  measuring  the  works  of 
antiquity  among  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial  City, 
he  learnt  more  than  in  ten  years  devoted  to 
other  studies.  Scamozzi  designed  the  Prosce- 
nium of  the  Olympic  Theatre,  at  Vicenza,  left  un-  . 
finished  by  Palladio,  but  which  his  son  and  sue-  I 
cessor  Sylla,  was  unable  to  complete  for  lack  ; 
of  special  knowledge,  and  Scamozzi  owes  his 
ability  to  perform  this  difficult  task  entirely  to  | 
his  studies  of  the  great  Roman  remains  above  j 
referred  to.  The  fault  of  Scamozzi  seems  to  j 
have  been  that  of  undertaking  work  in  different  j 
localities,  which  he  was  unable  to  direct  in  per-  j 
son  ; hence  his  designs,  beautiful  and  graceful  in 
themselves,  were  often  mutilated  and  carica- 
tured in  execution  under  unskilful  hands.  Even 
in  the  buildings  opposite  St.  Mark’s  there  seems 
to  have  been  a change  and  falling  off  in  the 
details  as  the  work  proceeded  towards  complet  ion, 
mainly  for  want  of  due  vigilance  and  supervision. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  writer  on  the  history  and 
science  of  architecture,  versed  in  the  ancient  as 
well  as  the  modern  languages,  and  well  fitted  for 
the  task  of  translating  Vitruvius,  which  he  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  Inigo  Jones,  in  study-  | 
ing  the  buildings  and  books  of  such  men  as 
those  wo  have  referred  to,  and  probably  enjoy-  1 
ing  the  society  of  many  other  artists  of  note,  I 
who  then  made  Venice  their  capital,  became  I 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  great  undertakings 
with  which  he  was  occupied  on  being  called  home 
about  the  year  1618  to  fill  the  appointment  of 
surveyor-general,  which  had  just  become  vacant.  ' 
You  will  doubtless  remember  the  duties  and 
emoluments  of  the  surveyor  to  his  majesty’s 
works  at  the  period  now  under  notice,  viz.,  to 
keep  the  royal  residences  in  repair,  at  a daily 
wage  of  8s.  4d.,  with  461.  a year  for  house 
rent,  and  a suit  of  livery  once  a year.  I sup- 
pose a kind  of  beef-eaters’  gold  and  lace  his-  j 
torical  costume,  which  possibly  he  was  not  , 
compelled  to  wear,  excepting  on  state  occasions,  I 
and  at  the  splendid  pageants  of  which  he  was 
the  designer. 

James  I.,  who  had  given  him  his  ap-  ^ 
pointment,  loved  masks  and  shows,  but  being  j 
poor,  wanted  them  run  up  cheaply,  and  the 
fertility  of  Inigo’s  invention  made  him  a useful 
and  ready  man  for  that  kind  of  work.  But  the 
king  also  encouraged  Inigo  to  plan  out  great  and 
sumptuous  works  of  architecture,  that,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  architect’s  fame,  the  king’s 
purse  could  not  compass,  and  the  nation’s  would 
not ; however,  as  architects,  we  cannot  blame 
the  enthusiasm  which  encouraged  Jones  in  the 
production  of  his  splendid  design  for  a majestic  1 
palace  at  Whitehall,  for  these  drawings  remain 
to  show  ns  more  than  any  of  his  executed  works  1 
the  grandeur  and  boldness  of  his  genius.  We 
should  have  mentioned  that  Jones,  when  appointed 
surveyor  - general,  displayed  both  tact  and 
magnanimity,  for  the  Privy  Council  having 
discovered  that  the  former  surveyor-general  had 
left  them  encumbered  -with  a heavy  burden  of 
debt,  sought  the  advice  of  Inigo  as  to  the  best 
means  of  getting  it  liquidated.  He,  with  a 
public  spirit  that  does  honour  to  his  memory, 
immediately  offered  his  own  services  gratis,  and 
went  further  than  that,  for  he  persuaded  his 
coadjutors  to  remit  their  emoluments  also  for  a 
season,  by  which  means  the  debt  was  soon  ■ 
entirely  wiped  out.  Reverting  again  to  the 
magnificent  designs  for  the  palace  at  Whitehall, 
we  are  not  aware  how  these  were  received  by 
the  nation,  but  certainly,  judging  from  the  fact 
of  so  small  a fragment  having  been  carried  into 
execution,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  idea 
was  too  great  either  for  the  taste  or  purse  of  the  - 
age,  or  both.  In  some  recent  investigations 
respecting  the  autograph  drawings  of  renowned! 
architects,  certain  facts  have  been  educed! 
proving  the  scarcity  of  such  remains  in  the  j 
great  museums  and  among  the  archives  of 
learning  abroad.  We  may  presume  that  when 
the  designers  saw  their  parchment  visions 
moulded  into  the  realities  of  marble,  stone,  or 
brick,  they  cared  little  for  the  first  draughts  in 
miniature,  that  to  us  moderns,  now  that  many  of 
their  buildings  have  been  swept  away  or  perished, 
would  possess  more  than  ordinary  interest  and 
value.  Then  of  those  gorgeous  pageants  upon 
the  production  of  which  the  genius  of  archi- 
tects, painters,  and  sculptors  were  so  freely 
lavished,  we  possess  scarcely  one  scintilla  of 
graphic  evidence,  for  the  magnificent  decorations 
of  the  old  imperial  cities  were  swept  away  when 
the  excitements  which  gave  rise  to  them  were 
over,  and  the  talents  of  the  designer  became 
only  an  item,  though  certainly  a beautiful  once 
in  the  memory  of  the  actual  spectators.  What; 
a choice  repertoire  for  coronation  days,  royal 
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marriages,  and  public  thanksgivings  would  an 
album  of  Raffaelle’s,  Michelangelo’s,  or  Bernini’s 
sketches  prove  ! but  alas,  they  are  now  beyond 
reach  ; sack  and  pillage  have  trampled  them  in 
tho  dust,  or  fire  reduced  them  to  ashes,  long 
ago.  Inigo  Jones  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  equally  gifted  as  an  archaeologist  as  he  was 
an  architect  and  painter,  for  the  treatise  which 
he  prepared  in  1620  upon  the  remains  of  Stone- 
henge, at  the  king’s  instigation,  has  not  been 
endorsed  either  by  contemporaneous  or  subse- 
quent authors.  Jones  seems  to  .have  been  a man 
of  his  day  entirely,  and  no  lover  of  old  Gothic 
forms,  and  no  archaaologist.  It  is  our  private 
opinion  that  he  thoroughly  detested  everything 
belonging  to  the  English  Pointed  styles,  other- 
wise he  would  never  have  placed  that  certainly 
sumptuous  but  most  incongruous  frontispiece 
of  his  in  place  of  the  splendid  west  end 
of  old  St.  Paul’ 8,  which  cathedral  was,  from  all 
accounts,  a marvellous  pieco  of  middle-age  work, 
and  in  its  design  and  the  vastness  of  its  dimen- 
sions, in  our  opinion,  far  too  good  to  become 
food  for  powder,  as  it  did  shortly  afterwards, 
luring  the  surveyorship  of  Six-  Christopher 
IVren.  It  was  the  old  story  : ideas  of  expediency 
arose,  abetted  by  the  voice  of  fashion,  and  the 
aid  crumbling  cathedral  disappeared  for  a worthy 
although  thoroughly  different  successor,  viz.,  the 
jreat  master-piece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
But  for  the  views  of  Hollar,  we  modem  Goths 
vould  never  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the 
jorrect  stato  of  old  St.  Paul’s ; from  those 
news,  with  all  their  stiffness,  crude  perspective, 
md  faulty  chiaroscuro,  we  may  still  eliminate 
mbtle  beauties  and  niceties  of  form  and  design, 
vhicli  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  our 
nodern  compositions. 

To  go  back  to  Inigo  Jones,  who,  we  said,  must 
:iave  been  a raro  “good  hater”  of  everything 
Gothic.  Of  his  frontispiece  to  St.  Paul’s,  a 
eading  foreign  critic  has  written  as  follows  : — 
‘If  the  mixture  of  two  kinds  of  buildings  be 
liscordaut,  above  all,  that  of  the  Gothic  taste 
mitcd  with  the  regular  systematic  ordinances  of 
ho  Grecian,  and  put  into  opposition  with  the 
yatematic  irregularity  of  the  former,  could  not 
ail  to  wound  the  spirit  and  offend  the  vision.” 
t was  not  until  after  the  death  of  James,  and 
firing  the  reign  of  his  successox1,  Charles  I.,  that 
nigo  Jones  was  enabled  to  realise  even  that 
mall  executed  portion  of  his  great  Whitehall 
oheme,  the  designs  for  which  had  been  made,  as 
re  have  seen,  under  the  patronage  of  the  former 
xonarch.  He  was  continued  in  his  office,  and 
ncouragcd  by  the  new  king  and  his  queen.  We 
dll  not  here  attempt  a description  of  the  great 
cheme  for  the  Whitehall  Palace,  the  designs  for 
diich  have  become  so  well  known  by  the  pub- 
shed  drawings.  Palladio  and  his  own  early 
enetian  studies  were  doxibtless  fresh  in  the 
lemox-y  of  our  architect  when  he  produced  the 
esigns  and  details  for  so  gi-eat  a master-piece  ; 
Iso  the  Palace  Pitti,  at  Florence,  by  Ammanati ; 
le  Chateau  de  Caprarola,  near  Rome,  by  Vig- 
ola ! and  the  Pictui-esque  Villa  Pia,  at  Rome,  by 
irro  Ligorio,  all  new  and  beautiful  at  the  time 
f Inigo  Jones’s  visits  to  Italy.  We  do  not  mention 
xese  architects,  and  their  picturesque  designs  b}r 
•ay  of  disparagement,  for  imitate  though  he  might, 
nigo  Jones  was  always  oiiginal ; and  here  lies 
e conceive,  the  secret  of  his  power,  and  of  the 
ower  of  all  great  architects,  both  ancient  and 
lodern.  He  imbibed  every  line  of  his  copy,  but 
wed  it  far  too  much  to  become  servile ; he 
jpied  to  revere  and  admire,  not  to  appropriate 
|y  intention,  and  here  lies  all  the  difference  bc- 
veen  small  and  great  natures.  When  we  see 
unices,  or  windows,  or  capitals  taken  wholesale 
om  books,  and  placed  in  modern  buildings  here 
id  elsewhere,  we  smile  at  the  poverty  of  the 
impliment  thus  unwittingly  paid  to  the  original 
jsigner ; but  our  architect  copied,  in  quite 
lother  fashion,  other  men’s  thoughts  on  passing 
irough  the  medium  of  his  refined  and  vigorous 
tellect,  became,  by  tho  subtle  chemistry  of 
ste,  transmuted  into  forms  both  new  and 
5autiful.  As  well  as  many  other  buildings  of 
pute,  Inigo  Jones  conceived  the  original  idea 
Greenwich  Hospital,  which  was  carried  out 
f Webb,  his  pupil.  It  was  designed  at  first  as 
palace,  either  for  King  Charles  or  the  queen 
other.  William  III.  caused  considerable  addi- 
B ms  to  be  made  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  a replica 
i pendant,  and  appropriated  tho  whole  to  its 
xresent  uses.  We  will  not  stop  to  ci'iticise  this 
{ any  other  of  Inigo’s  pi’oductions  too  narrowly, 
a o may  only  say  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  in 
I tssing,  that  although  bold  and  vigorous  in  con- 
idjption,  it  appeal’s  rather  ci'udo  and  hard  in  de- 
il,  and,  after  the  choice  fragment  of  the  ban- 


queting-hall,  it  is  not  required  to  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  the  architect.  Kent  made  a collection 
of  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones  in  1727  and  1744, 
as  Ware  and  Leoni  have  since  done.  From 
these  collections,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover which  were  executed  woiks,  and  which 
merely  ideal  conceptions ; but  they  all  evince 
talents  of  a very  high  order  of  mind,  and 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  exactly  220  years 
since  Jones  died,  we  are  surprised  to  find  how 
veiy  suitable  to  the  wants,  and  acceptable  to  the 
taste  of  the  present  day,  his  productions  remain. 
If  we  compai'e  the  well-known  front  of  the 
Travellex’s’  Club-house,  by  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Bari-y,  with  tho  front  of  the  banqueting-hall, 
these  facts  will  bo  better  understood,  for  if  wo 
take  away  the  poxTico  and  bay  window  from  the 
former  building,  and  the  lower  tier  of  columns 
from  the  latter,  the  two  fronts  become  almost 
identical.  Inigo  Jones  lived  through  part  of  the 
evil  days  of  the  English  revolution,  by  which  he  ; 
suffered  severely  as  a Royalist,  and  for  his  re- 
ligious faith.  Taking  another  look  at  that  charm- 
ing front  in  Whitehall,  appealing  to  our  sense  of 
beauty  and  proportion  as  it  ever  does,  are  we 
not  reminded  once  again  that  true  genius  lives 
not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ? 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  we  have  named, 
Inigo  Jones  designed  old  Surgeons’  Hall,  the  plan 
of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  Coleshill,  in  Beikshii’e. 
Cobham-hall,  Kent,  Castle  Ashley,  Stoke  Park, 
Shaftesbiuy  House,  and  many  other  buildings  in 
and  out  of  the  metropolis.  The  civil  wars  em- 
bittered his  last  days,  as  ho  could  not  bi'ook  the 
treatment  of  the  Roundheads,  who  l’egarded  art 
as  idolatiy.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  often 
seen,  when  past  seventy  years  of  age,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitehall  and  St.  Paul’s, 
gazing  sorrowfully  at  his  unfinished  woiks.  He 
had  now  nothing  left  to  live  for.  Cromwell’s 
Protectorate  was  no  protectorate  of  art ; so  in 
1652  the  old  man  went  quietly  to  his  rest. 

The  following  verse,  applied  originally  to 
Jacques  Gei’main  Soufflot,  the  architect  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  Paris,  will  apply  to 
Inigo  Jones : — 

“ Pour  mnitre  dan3  son  art,  il  n'eut  quo  la  nature  : 

II  aima  qu’uu  talent  on  joignit  la  droiture  ; 

Plus  d'un  rival  jaloux,  qui  lut  son  ennenii, 

S'il  out  connu  son  occur  eut  6t6  son  ami.” 


PAINTED  METALLIC  HANGINGS  FOR 
MURAL  DECORATION. 

At  the  Society  of  Arts  lately,  Mr.  George 
Clarke  brought  this  subject  before  a meeting  of 
the  members.  Mr.  Clarke  said,  the  mode  of 
house  painting  I wish  to  make  known  to  you  is 
so  simple  that  a short  description  will  explain 
it.  An  easy  way  to  bring  the  nature  of  it  home 
to  the  comprehension  is  to  compare  it  with 
paper-hangings,  tho  form  and  application  of 
which  are  familiar  to  all. 

In  justice  to  our  intelligent  neighboux’S  across 
the  Channel,  I wish  to  mention  that  the  new 
art,  of  which  you  see  tho  beautiful  specimens 
around  you,  is  a Fi'ench  invention.  The  first 
conception  of  the  principle  was  the  idea  of  a 
journeyman  painter,  who  saw  damp  walls,  in- 
tended to  be  painted,  covered  with  tinfoil,  but  he 
was  unable  to  realise  and  give  a practical  form 
to  his  crude  idea.  A gentleman  of  mechanical 
genius,  who  aided  the  painter,  imagined  and 
produced  the  tools,  and  invented  the  modus 
operandi , without  which  the  work  and  production 
could  not  be  economically  done.  An  eminent 
Parisian  decorative  painter  associated  himself 
with  the  undertaking,  and  brought  his  expe- 
rience to  bear  on  its  practical  application.  Their 
combined  industry,  intelligence,  and  perse- 
verance brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion the  invention,  of  which  a description 
follows. 

Tinfoil  in  sheets,  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
writing-paper,  is  the  material  on  which  this  new 
style  of  mural  decoration,  including  gilding,  is 
executed.  Tinfoil  is  pliable  and  supple,  suffi- 
ciently tough  not  to  be  easily  torn,  and  offers  a 
smooth  and  uniform  surface.  It  forms  an  ex- 
cellent base  for  the  work  executed  upon  it.  It 
also  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  water- 
proof, a property  well  known  to  architects  and 
builders,  who  frequently  use  it  to  cover  damp 
walls,  on  which  without  that  covering  any  deco- 
rative work  would  soon  perish. 

The  px'ocess  of  executing  the  painting  on  tin 
offers  no  difficulty.  The  sheets  are  manufac- 
tured of  a width  and  in  lengths  suitable  to  their 
application  on  the  surfaces  to  be  covered.  At 
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the  manufactory  in  Paris  the  ordinary  widths 
made  use  of  are  from  30  in.  to  40  in.,  and  tho 
length  5 metres,  or  rather  more  than  five  yards. 

Tho  following  are  the  processes,  as  I saw 
them  carried  out  in  Pails  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Daniel  & Co.,  Rue  de  Rocroy  : — 

A portable  frame,  corresponding  in  length  and 
width  to  the  dimensions  of  the  painting  intended 
to  be  pi’oduced,  is  placed  on  a solid  table,  made 
as  true  and  level  as  a billiard-table.  For  the 
perfection  of  the  work,  the  face  of  this  frame  is 
required  to  be  perfectly  level,  hard,  and  smooth. 
A sheet  of  glass  presenting  these  advantages  in 
an  eminent  degree  was  at  first  made  use  of,  but 
as  this  matei'ial  is  fragile  and  not  safely  re- 
movable, stiff  card-board  of  the  finest  texture 
has  been  substituted  for  glass  ; and,  after  suc- 
cessive improvements,  by  using  double  card- 
boards of  considerable  thickness,  with  stretchers 
and  braces  between  the  two  boards,  an  appro- 
priate frame  has  been  produced  well  adapted 
for  the  requirements  of  the  manufacture,  pre- 
senting a level,  hard,  and  smooth  surface,  and 
conveniently  portable.  The  sheet  of  tinfoil  is 
carefully  laid  on  and  extended  over  the  frame 
from  end  to  end,  and  is  smoothed  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  frame  with  a suitable  tool,  being 
secured  at  both  ends  to  stretch  and  keep  it  from 
shifting.  The  coating  of  ground  colour,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  laid  on  tho  tin  sheet  with  a 
brush  in  the  ordinary  way  of  painting,  so  as  to 
cover  the  metal  with  a good  coat  of  paint.  This 
process  being  completed,  the  frame  is  removed 
into  a drying-room,  where  a regular  temperature 
of  80°  to  90°  Fahr.  is  maintained  by  a system  of 
heating,  which  sends  a current  of  hot  air  through 
the  room,  and  speedily  dries  the  coat  of  paint. 
For  the  next  process,  when  the  paint  is  quite 
dry,  the  frame  is  taken  out  of  the  drying-room 
and  placed  on  the  table  before  described.  The 
execution  of  what  may  be  termed  the  decorative 
coat  of  paint  is  produced  by  mechanical  means, 
which  may  be  familiarly  described  as  stencilling 
and  planting  by  means  of  sheets  of  thin  copper 
for  the  former,  and  rollers  for  tho  latter,  much 
after  the  manner  of  staining  paper-hangings. 
The  exact  nature  and  the  mode  of  producing 
these  two  kinds  of  tools,  which  are  the  most  im- 
poi’tant  instruments  for  the  artistic  perfection 
of  this  new  decorative  work,  I will  presently 
describe  ; but  to  give  an  idea  of  the  celerity  and 
precision  with  which  the  process  is  effected,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  stencil  plate,  of  the 
same  width  as  the  sheet  of  tin,  is  placed  over 
the  ground  coat,  and  the  painter  produces  the 
pattern  by  painting  with  the  brush  over  the 
stencil  plate.  Or  if  the  roller  be  used,  it  is 
charged  with  colour,  and  being  passed  over  the 
ground  coat,  produces  in  like  manner  the  required 
pattern.  Both  these  tools  are  sometimes  altei*- 
nately  used  to  produce  certain  patterns  or  effects, 
bxit,  as  a rule,  the  imitations  of  wood  are  sten- 
cilled, and  those  of  marbles  printed.  No  grainer, 
however  skilful,  could  attain  the  same  perfec- 
tion, or  do  the  work  in  a ty  the  of  the  time.  The 
best  graining  is  not  an  imitation  of  nature,  it  is 
a conventional  representation  of  wood  or  marble, 
but  could  hardly  be  taken  for  nature  itself. 
Whereas  the  imitations  are  so  exact  that  skilful 
judges  might  take  them  for  reality.  Tho  frame 
is  now  again  conveyed  to  the  drying-room,  and 
when  sufficiently  dry  is  brought  back  to  the 
table,  and  the  paint  is  covered  with  a coat  of 
varnish;  this  again  being  dried  as  before,  the 
painted  sheet  of  tin  is  ready  for  xise.  If  more 
highly-fiixished  work  be  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  imitations  of  the  finest  woods  and 
marbles,  a second  coat  of  varnish  is  laid 
on,  and  this,  again,  after  being  dried,  is 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  finish  by 
being  polished  on  the  frame.  The  painted 
sheets,  of  any  degree  of  finish,  are  removed  from 
the  frame,  and  after  being  dusted  with  soap- 
powder,  are  rolled  on  cylinders,  being  now  in  a 
merchantable  form  ready  for  sale  and  applica- 
tion with  the  same  facility  as  paper-hangings. 
But  it  is  well  here  to  observe  that  the  difference  be- 
tween painted  metallic  hangings  and  paper-hang- 
ings is,  that  on  the  former  the  decoration  is  oil- 
painting,  and  when  applied  to  any  surface  is  more 
durable  than  painting  on  such  surface  by  the 
ordinary  method,  whilst  the  base  or  lining  being 
metal,  the  painted  decoration  is  effectually  pro- 
tected from  damp.  These  advantages  make  it 
superior,  not  only  to  ordinary  painting,  but,  in  a 
much  higher  degree,  to  paper-hangings,  which 
ai-e  stained  with  water-colours  of  much  shorter 
duration,  and  subject  to  the  effects  of  damp  both 
in  the  walls  and  externally. 

The  application  of  the  painted  metallic  hang- 
ings to  either  wood,  stone,  plaster,  or  iron  sur- 
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faces,  offers  no  difficulty.  The  operation  is 
somewhat  similar  to  putting  up  paper-hangings, 
with  this  difference,  that  with  the  latter  the 
paper  is  pasted  over  at  the  back  before  being 
hung,  and  with  the  former  the  surface  to  be 
decorated  is  covered  with  a thin  coat  of  adhesive 
varnish,  on  which,  after  it  has  been  left  to  dry 
partially,  the  painted  tin  is  affixed  with  great 
ease.  So  little  is  the  difficulty  that  any  skilled 
paper-hanger  can,  after  a few  hours’  practice, 
do  the  work  successfully.  From  the  extreme 
flexibility  of  tin-foil,  mouldings  and  cornices  are 
covered  with  the  metallic  hangings  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  and  with  a smoothness  of  sur- 
face and  sharpness  of  outline  at  the  edges  and 
mitres  which  the  painter’s  brush  cannot  rival. 

These  last  effects  are  obtained  by  covering 
undulating  surfaces  with  the  painted  material, 
of  dimensions  slightly  larger,  say  Jr  in.  to  i in. 
in  length  and  width,  than  the  superficial 
measure.  By  this  contrivance,  when  the  painted 
tinfoil  is  affixed  on  any  surface  with  the  varnish, 
the  excess  of  length  or  width  is  cut  away  along 
a straight  edge  with  a sharp  knife,  which  leaves 
the  edge  of  the  work  clean,  and  invisible  where 
two  edges  meet.  It  is  thus  that  the  close  joints 
are  obtained  in  mouldings  and  mitreB  as  in  the 
specimens  exhibited. 

The  varnish  used  for  fixing  the  material  is  of 
the  nature  of  gold  size,  but  more  adhesive. 
Being  of  itself  “ liydrofuge,”  it  adds  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  paint  against  damp. 


DOINGS  IN  DUBLIN. 

The  opening  of  the  Exhibition  on  the  5th  of 
this  month  is  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by 
many,  and  an  indifference  by  others.  A feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  has  already  found  vent  through 
the  pages  of  more  than  one  journal  in  conse- 
quence of  some  unfavourable  arrangements  as 
to  space  allotted  to  native  exhibitors,  and  par- 
ticularly affecting  the  coach  and  carriage 
builders  of  Dublin.  Fault  is  also  found  with 
the  general  manager  and  committee  for  giving 
or  allowing  most  of  the  preparatory  work  of 
statuary,  painting,  decoration,  and  fittings  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  London  houses,  without  giving 
any  chance  to  the  Dublin  firms  by  a competition, 
limited  or  otherwise.  A grievance  in  Dublin  is 
certain  to  win  support,  particularly  when  it  is  of 
the  nature  alluded  to. 

The  exhibits  of  various  kinds  are  still  arriving, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  as  many  objects  will 
have  to  be  admitted  after  the  opening,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  rather  tardy  response  that 
signalised  the  intending  and  half-hearted  con- 
tributors in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Sir 
Arthur  Guinness,  one  of  the  promoters,  con- 
tributes a good  collection  of  china;  and  Earl 
Spencer’s  collection  of  similar  ware  is  expected 
to  be  arranged  before  the  end  of  this  month. 
The  loan  collection  from  South  Kensington  has 
arrived,  containing  specimens  of  ancient  china 
and  gilt  copper  vessels.  The  Royal  portraits  are 
placed  in  position,  as  also  are  a number  of  the 
old  masters. 

The  decorations  are  all  but  completed  within, 
and  the  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens  without 
are  undergoing  still  further  improvement. 

There  is  one  matter  which  will  constitute  a 
great  drawback  on  the  first  and  succeeding  days 
after  the  opening, — the  want  of  a catalogue. 
We  are  told  gravely  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  have  the  catalogue  in  readiness, 
from  the  number  of  items  to  be  enumerated. 
There  seems  to  be  no  valid  excuse  for  its  delay, 
and  it  is  little  less  than  bungling,  or  bad 
management,  to  open  the  Exhibition  without 
having  a printed  catalogue  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  visitors  and  exhibitors.  There  should  be 
one,  however  incomplete  it  might  be,  and  even 
though  it  necessitated  a second  edition,  or  an 
appendix. 

The  Corporation  has  allotted  a site  in  Foster- 
place, College  Green,  for  an  intended  statue  to 
the  late  Field  Marshal  Lord  Gough.  We  may 
expect  to  hear  of  its  erection  in  another  ten 
years.  O’Connell  has  been  dead  exactly  a quarter 
of  a century,  this  month.  Subscriptions  were 
raised  immediately  after  his  death.  Ten  years 
ago  a site  was  allotted,  and  Mr.  Foley,  the 
sculptor,  was  commissioned  to  execute  the 
statue.  Well,  it  is  but  a little  more  than  half 
finished,  and  it  is  now  announced  that  it  will  be 
completed  in  three  years  more.  The  year  1875, 
when  this  statue  of  the  “liberator”  it  is  supposed 
will  be  finished,  will  be  the  centenary  of 
O’Connell’s  birth. 

The  Convalescent  Home,  the  want  of  which  is 


so  severely  felt,  and  which  resulted  in  an  indig- 
nation-sympathy meeting,  some  two  or  more 
months  ago,  is  not  yet  commenced.  The  Cor- 
poration are  in  no  hurry. 

The  Sanitary  Works  (Ireland)  Bill  is  an 
attempt  to  exempt  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
from  paying  rates  for  the  water-mains.  The 
Bill  is  in  reality  no  sanitary  measure  at  all,  and 
it  professes  to  deal  with  matters  which  had  better 
be  left  alone  than  treated  in  the  manner  they  are. 
We  cannot  see  how  the  ratepayers  will  be  bene- 
fited; and  if  the  Bill  were  passed,  the  exemption 
claimed  by  the  Corporation  would  only  embolden 
that  body  to  pursue  a more  ruinous  and  extrava- 
gant scheme  of  taxation  as  soon  as  they  were 
relieved.  Every  attempt  made  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Dublin  during  the  last  decade  pro- 
fessedly to  relievo  or  lighten  the  taxation  of 
Dublin  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  increasing  the 
rates.  The  city  is  at  present  sinking  under  a 
taxation  of  nearly  10s.  in  the  pound. 


OPENING  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  EXHIBITION, 
IN  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  Midland  Counties  Fine  Arts  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  in  connexion  with  the  South 
Kensington  Exhibition,  has  been  formally  opened 
by  the  mayor,  at  the  Exchange  Hall,  Notting- 
ham. Since  the  preliminary  opening,  when  the 
mayor  gave  three  conversazioni,  the  display  has 
undergone  some  modification,  many  things  having 
been  added  and  others  removed.  The  ante- 
rooms, which  were  set  off  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  appearance  of  the  building  to 
give  festive  effect,  have  undergone  an  entire 
change.  The  floral  and  drapery  embellishments 
have  given  way  to  objects  of  interest  in  the 
museum,  so  that  what  is  lost  in  ornamentation 
is  compensated  for  in  sterling  worth.  Mr.  Cole, 
and  Mr.  Wallis,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
and  most  of  the  members  of  the  corporation,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
town,  met  in  the  mayor’s  parlour,  and  walked  in 
procession  with  the  mayor  to  the  Exhibition. 

After  the  mayor’s  address,  Mr.  Cole  said  they 
in  Nottingham  had  a School  of  Art  at  the  head 
of  all  other  art-schools  in  the  country ; and  it 
had  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  bound  to  have  a 
permanent  museum.  They  had  now  got  it,  and 
he  heartily  congratulated  them  on  having  done 
so.  He  declared  he  never  saw  anything  equally 
successful.  It  was  altogether  a striking  collec- 
tion, and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  those  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  it  had  acted  in  such  a 
catholic  and  admirable  spirit.  He  had  seen  the 
museum  at  Lyons,  and,  in  the  way  of  lace,  they 
had  made  in  Nottingham  as  good  a beginning  in 
their  own  way  as  Lyons,  with  its  hundred  years’ 
experience.  It  was  truo  that  South  Kensington 
was  becoming  the  storehouse  of  the  country, 
and  there  were  other  public  institutions  which 
he  hoped  might  also  become  storehouses.  He 
trusted  that  the  National  Gallery  would  furnish 
an  institution  like  that,  with  a great  many  of  its 
superfluous  pictures,  and  that  the  British 
Museum  would  send  objects  of  art  and  science, 
for  they  were  smothered  with  things  that  could 
not  be  seen.  But  it  was  all  very  well  to  bring 
these  objects  to  the  town,  they  must  find  a 
building  to  hold  them.  They  had  found  a most 
excellent  one,  and,  although  it  was  small,  it 
would  lead  to  a much  larger  one  whilst  they  had 
the  guardianship  of  the  chamber. 


PICTURES  BOUGHT  BY  THE  ART-UNION 
OF  LONDON. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works  already 
selected  by  prizeholders  : — 

From  the  Royal  Academy. — Repairing  the  Old 
Boat — South  Coast,  J.  W.  Oakes,  262i.  10s. ; A 
Love  Spell,  Fredk.  Chester,  2001.  ; Through  the 
Coverts  of  the  Deer,  W.  Luker,  1501. ; A Peep  of 
Ben  Venue,  N.  E.  Green,  451. ; Caught  in  a 
Squall,  W.  J.  Rolfe,  451. ; The  Spindle  Rock, 
D.  Cameron,  451.;  An  Autumn  Aiternoon,  W. 
Luker,  401. ; A Summer  Morning — Ullswater, 
A.  Powell,  401.  ; A Sunny  Walk  in  Knowle  Park, 
Sevenoaks,  J.  W.  B.  Knight,  351. ; A Stormy 
Day,  J.  B.  Smith,  351.  ; On  the  River  Tamar, 
Cornwall,  A.  B.  Collier,  311.  10s. ; An  English 
Brook,  J.  Adam,  301.  ; The  Pet  Lamb,  J.  Henzell, 
301. ; The  Path  through  the  Wood,  Cobham, 
Kent,  M.  E.  Dockree,  251. ; Moonlight  on  the 
Adur — Lancing  College,  R.  H.  Nibbs,  251.  ; The 
Swale,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  C.  Smith,  251. 

From  the  Society  of  British  Artists. — Mill  on 
the  Lowther,  Cumberland,  Jas.  Peel,  1001. ; the 


Secret  Despatch,  J.  Gow,  751. ; A Summer’s 
Morning -Early  Sunrise,  T.  F.  Wainewright, 
731.  10s. ; Into  Port — French  Coast,  J.  J.  Wilson, 
601. ; Lulworth  Cove,  J.  Danby,  451. ; The  Gleaner, 
E.  J.  Cobbett,  421. ; A Passing  Glance,  A.  Glas- 
gow, 401.  ; Hard  at  Work,  G.  A.  Holmes,  401. ? 
Fisher  Children— Sussex  Coast,  W.  Hemsley, 
351.;  A Country  Lane  in  Hampshire,  W.  H 
Hopkins,  351.  ; Snowdon  from  Llyn-y-cwm,  S.  R- 
Percy,  351. ; Market  Day— Winter,  G.  A.  Williams,. 
351.;  A Summer  Shower,  T.  F.  Wainewright, 
311.  10s. ; Fruit  and  Bird’s  Nest,  C.  T.  Bale, 
301.;  An  American  Autumn;  J.  C.  Thom,  301. *i 
Lyn  Peris,  Llanberris,  North  Wales,  J.  J.  Cur- 
nock,  251. ; Patchwork,  R.  C.  Green,  251. ; View 
on  the  Llugwy,  Bettws-y-coed,  North  Wales, 
E.  H.  Holder,  251.;  A Spanish  Lady,  J.  C. 
Waite,  251.;  “Turf”  on  the  Exe  — Entrance  to 
Exeter  Canal,  J.  H.  Dell,  201.;  Mill  at  the 
Head  of  the  Creek,  near  Gerran,  Cornwall,  W- 
Pitt,  201. 

From  the  New  British  Institution. — Kdchuro 
Castle,  T.  O.  Hume,  251.;  Great  Expectations,; 
H.  H.  Couldery,  211.;  A Flower  of  Seville, 
T.  K.  Pelham,  201. 

From  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours J 
Green  Hill,  B’orrowdale,  Cumberland,  P.  J- 
Naftel,  401.;  A Mountain  Stream— Morning, 
North  Wales,  C.  Bran  white,  351.  ; Farmyard, 
Serk,  Paul  J.  Naftel,  301. ; Canale  del  Fontec<v 
Venice,  W.  Callow,  261.  5s.  H 

From  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours. — Summer  Afternoon — Low-tide,  F.  J- 
Skill,  421. 

From  the  General  Exhibition  of  Water  Colour 
Drawings. — Play-time,  Edwin  Bale,  251. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


London  School  Board  Competition.  — With 
reference  to  the  competitive  designs  received  for 
seven  additional  schools,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cold  well  lias 
been  appointed  architect  to  carry  out  the  Bat- 
tersea-road  schools ; Mr.  Joseph  Gale,  to  carry 
out  his  plans  for  Kender-street,  Hatcbam,  schools* 
and  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  to  carry  out  his  plans 
for  the  Mary-street,  Bromley,  schools.  :« 

Worcester. — The  clerk  read  the  minutes  of  the- 
meeting  of  the  Sites  and  Building  Committee, 
held  on  the  13th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  tenders  for  the  new  school  buildings, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  a resolution  was. 
carried  to  the  effect  that  the  tender  of  Messrs^ 
Wood  and  Sons,  at  4,9871.,  less  501.  for  materials* 
be  adopted.  The  following  tenders  were 
received  : — 


S.  Cleric,  Bath  £5,069 

E.  Taylor,  Worcester 5,090 

Brown  & Davies,  ditto  5,305 

Wood  & Sons,  ditto 4,9t>7 

J.  Everal,  Malvern  5,105 

Thos.  Dixon,  Worcester 6,307 

T.  Hartley,  Birmingham  ...  5,500 
T.  S.  Morland,  Gloucester  ...  5,687 


Old  Materials.  Net. 
...  £75  ...  £1,991. 
...  118  ...  4,97» 
...  100  ...  5,205. 

...  50  ...  4,937 

...  100  ...  4,991 
...  100  ...  0,267 
...  100  ...  5,400 
...  75  ...  5,61* 


The  vice-chairman  thought  it  necessary  to  state- 
that  the  cost  of  these  schools  was  somewhat 
greater  than  they  had  anticipated.  In  the  first 
place,  the  short-hours  movement  and  the  advance 
of  wages  had  contributed  to  this  circumstance  } 
and  there  was  very  little  doubt  that  the  difficul- 
ties subsisting  between  employers  and  their 
workpeople  had  prevented  many  of  them  from 
sending  tenders.  The  clerk  laid  on  the  tabic  the 
filled-in  form  required  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Education  Department,  containing  exhaustiv^ 
particulars  respecting  the  accommodation  of  the 
new  schools,  together  with  the  expenditure  to  be 
incurred  by  their  erection,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract : — 


Cost  of  site  

Legal  costs  and  expenses  of  conveyance 


£1,795  | 

175  4 

£1,970 


Cost  of  building,  including  boundary-wall, 
outbuildings,  and  internal  fittings,  from 

the  tender  it  is  proposed  to  accept  

Architect's  commission,  and  other  expenses 
of  superintendence 


4,937 


£7,239- 


It  was  explained  that  the  original  estimate  did 
not  include  matters  which  have  been  recognise® 
in  the  latter  sum. 

Southampton.. — The  Works  and  General  Pur- 
poses Committee’s  Report  stated  that  the  plans 
of  the  architect  (Mr.  Howell),  in  respect  to  the 
Bevois  Town  schools  were  agreed  to,  and  it  waB 
resolved  to  bring  them  before  the  Board  for 
approval.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
plans  ordered  to  be  proceeded  with.  . 

Derby— A letter  received  from  the  Education 
Department  was  read,  approving  of  the  plans  ot 
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the  Gerard-street  schools,  and  recommending  the 
Public  Loan  Commissioners  to  lend  to  the  School 
Board  a sum  not  exceeding  4,5001.,  the  repay- 
ment of  the  sum  to  extend  over  fifty  years.  The 
letter  was  received,  and  it  was  resolved  to  in- 
struct Mr.  Bridgart,  architect,  to  commence 
operations  immediately,  jj 

Wolverhampton. — The  first  business  of  any  im- 
portance was  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  new  Board  Schools  on  the  Dudley- 
road,  and  after  a short  conversation  it  was  de- 
cided to  forward  the  plans  and  specifications,  as 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bidlake,  to  the  Government 
Educational  Department  for  approval,  and  with 
a view  to  save  time  it  was  also  decided  to  at 
once  advertise  for  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
the  schools. 

Bcarbro’  .-—Plans  were  submitted  by  the  fol- 
lowing architects  for  the  schools  to  be  erected 
it  Palsgrave,— Messrs.  Stewart  & Bury,  Scarbro’ ; 
Messrs.  Smith  & Brodrick,  Hull;  Messrs.  Alley 
* Wilson,  Manchester  ; Mr.  Wra.  Watson,  Wake- 
leld  and  Doncaster;  Mr.  David  Oldfield,  Lon- 
lon  ; and  Mr.  E.  Egan,  Loughton,  Essex.  The 
ionsideration  of  the  plans  was  deferred,  and  it 
vas  ordered  that  in  the  meantime  they  be  laid 
u the  board-room  for  inspection. 

Driffield.  The  Board  examined  and  considered 
he  school  plans  as  further  altered  and  modified 
>y  Mr.  Paul,  the  architect,  to  meet  the  views  of 
he  board.  In  the  letter  accompanying  the 
dans,  sections,  and  perspective,  Mi-.  Paul  stated 
hat  the  arrangements  were  now  simple  and 
food,  and  as  the  Board  required  a plain  type  of 
Minding,  he  hoped  the  plans  would  now  be  ap- 
•roved  of.  It  was  arranged  to  have  a meeting 
rith  Mr.  Paul  before  sending  the  plans  to  the 
educational  Department  for  approval. 

Ipswich. — The  clerk  read  to  the  Board  the 
mnutes  of  last  meeting,  the  latter  part  of  which 
vas  held  in  committee  in  order  to  discuss  the 
dans  sent  in  by  the  competing  architects.  It 
ippearod  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Butterworth  for 

school  on  the  Wherstead-road  site  was  pro- 
isionally  accepted  by  the  Board ; a committee 
-as  appointed  with  reference  to  the  matter.  The 
lerk  was  instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  Buttcr- 
orth,  informing  him  that  his  plans  were  ac- 
5pted  on  the  understanding  that  the  building 
ould  be  constructed  in  a sound  and  satisfactory 
lanner  for  the  sum  ho  had  estimated  (2,5001.), 
id  that  such  alterations  as  the  Board  might 
quire  might  be  made  without  the  cost  bein«- 
needed.  The  plans  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Eyton  for 
ihools  on  the  Argyll  Estate  site  were  accepted 
l similar  conditions,  and  a committee  appointed, 
r.  Ey ton’s  estimate  is  1,875?. 


HE  OPENING  OF  THE  GREAT  EASTERN 
EXTENSION  RAILWAY  TO  STOKE 
NEWINGTON. 

The  opening  of  that  portion  of  the  Great 
istern  Company’s  City  Extension  line  between 
sthnal-green  and  Stoke  Newington,  -which  took 
ace  on  Monday  last,  brings  into  active  use  no 
3S  than  six  new  stations  lying  between  these 
° points.  These  stations  are  respectively 
Jthnal-green  Junction,  Cambridge  Heath,  Lon- 
n Fields,  Hackney  Downs,  Rectory-road,  and 
oke  Newington.  Some  of  these  stations,  more 
pecially  Cambridge  Heath,  Hackney  Downs, 
d Stoke  Newington,  are  large  and  handsome 
Pictures.  The  trains  will  for  the  present  run 
I'm  the  Bishopsgate  Station  to  the  Bethnal- 
een  Junction,  but  ultimately  the  extension  line 
111  run  to  the  intended  new  station  in  Liverpool- 
eet,  altogether  avoiding  the  Bishopsgate-street 
ation,  which  it  is  said  is  to  be  converted 
| o a goods  station.  We  understand  that  the 
namder  of  the  extensions  north  of  Bethnal - 
?en,  making  in  all  about  nine  miles  in  length, 
be  opened  in  about  a fortnight  or  three 


(AUGURATION  OF  STATUE  A TCP  BATHS 
AT  BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 

bronze  statue,  by  Noble,  of  Mr.  Ramsden, 
I y°r  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  has  been  unveiled 
i Ramsden-square,  in  that  town,  by  the  Duke 
t Devonshire,  amid  great  rejoicings.  Baths, 
i cted  at  a cost  of  2,000?.,  were  on  the  occasion 
fa  sented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Ramsden,  and  a 
liquet  was  held  in  the  Town-hall,  under  the 
i sidency  of  the  duke,  supported  by  the  Bishop 
i Carlisle,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  M.P., 
■T  P-  S.  Powell,  M.P.,  Mr.  Childers,  M.P.,  &c. 
portrait  of  Mr.  Ramsden,  by  Mr.  Knight,  R.A., 


is  to  be  hung  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Ramsden,  it  is 
said,  will  shortly  be  knighted. 

The  first  course  of  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
is  of  grey  granite,  dressed,  and  is  10  ft.  square 
by  2 ft.  5 in.  thick ; tho  second  course,  of  similar 
stone,  polished,  is  7 ft.  square  by  1 ft.  10  in. 
thick ; and  the  third  course,  weighing  about 
8 tons,  being  the  heaviest  stone  in  the  pedestal, 
is  of  red  Peterhead  granite,  and  is  5 ft.  6 in. 
square  by  3 ft.  thick.  The  die  is  also  of  red 
granite,  and  is  4 ft.  10  in.  square  by  3 ft.  11  in. 
thick ; and  the  capital,  of  a similar  description  of 
stone,  is  6 ft.  2 in.  square  by  2 ft.  10  in.  thick. 
The  total  height  of  the  pedestal  is  thus  14  ft. 
The  first  courseof  the  red  Peterhead  granite  and 
the  die  are  of  an  irregular  octagon  shape,  and 
the  cornice  is  moulded  with  a “ blank  and  space” 
ornamentation.  The  total  weight  of  this  basis 
for  the  statue  is  about  50  tons.  In  the  centre  of 
the  second  course  of  the  pedestal  a bottle 
was  deposited,  containing  the  current  coins  of 
the  realm,  a printed  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  inhabitants  of  Barrow  to 
erect  the  statue,  &c. 

Tho  statue  has  been  executed  in  bronze.  It 
has  been  placed  on  the  pedestal  facing  the  west, 
— the  docks, — and  represents  the  mayor  in  his 
municipal  robes  and  other  corporate  insignia. 
It  is  said  to  be  a good  likeness.  To  the  right  of 
the  figure  is  a small  pedestal,  depending  from 
which  is  a fac  simile  of  the  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration, of  date  1867. 

A statuette,  in  white  marble,  a fac  simile  of 
the  bronze  statue  just  unveiled,  also  the  work  of 
Mr.  Noble,  is  to  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Ramsden. 


THE  MID-LONDON  RAILWAY 
PROJECT  AND  THE  LONDON  AND  NORTH 
WESTERN  COMPANY. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  the  directors  of 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany have  resolved  to  use  their  influence  in  sup- 
port of  a motion  which  is  about  to  be  made  for  a 
recommittal  of  the  Eastern  Section  Bill  of  the 
Mid-London  Railway,  being  that  portion  of  the 
project  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Whitechapel, 
and  against  which  tho  committee  over  which 
Mr.  Hardcastle  presides  decided  on  the  ground 
that  no  satisfactory  proof  had  been  given  that 
the  large  capital  required  for  carrying  out  tho 
scheme  would  ever  be  practically  available. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS 
ACT,  1871. 

It  was  thought  by  some  of  the  diocesan 
surveyors  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  have 
a meeting,  in  London,  of  all  the  surveyors  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  Act,  and  promoting  uniformity 
of  practice,  and  for  discussing  fees,  and  so  on. 
A preliminary  meeting  was  accordingly  held 
on  the  20th  of  May,  at  which  were  present  the 
diocesan  surveyors  for  Canterbury,  the  diocesan 
surveyor  for  Winchester,  the  diocesan  surveyor 
for  Oxon,  the  diocesan  surveyor  for  Chichester, 
and  the  diocesan  surveyor  for  Ripon ; and  it  was 
determined  to  hold  a meeting  of  diocesan  sur- 
veyors at  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  June, 
with  the  view  of  forming  an  association  of 
diocesan  surveyors,  and  discussing  the  working 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act. 


DESTRUCTIVE  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Beeston, 
Norfolk,  has  been  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and 
destroyed.  It  was  a specimen  of  fourteenth- 
century  work,  and  contained  carved  and  painted 
screens  of  that  date. 

The  spire  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Birmingham, 
has  been  struck,  but  not  very  much  injured. 
The  flashes  were  painfully  vivid,  and  the  peals 
appalling.  A man,  while  passing  along  New- 
street,  was  struck,  and  l’endered  speechless. 
Another  man  has  been  killed  while  going  home 
from  work : he  was  twice  struck.  In  Great 
Russell-street  another  was  knocked  down  by  the 
lightning.  Six  men  engaged  in  drainage-work  at 
Frodingham,  near  Beverley,  were  struck  by 
lightning  on  another  occasion.  One  was  killed, 
and  the  others  were  seriously  injured. 

Loss  of  life  and  injuries  by  lightning  have 
been  unusually  frequent  of  late  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  An  old  man  was  killed  in  a field 
near  Guildford.  At  Thetford  four  sheep  and 


five  lambs  were  killed  while  taking  shelter  from 
a storm  ; and  at  Suckley  a ewe  and  a lamb 
were  killed  under  similar  circumstances.  A barn 
has  been  burnt  by  lightning  at  Ufford. 

The  extent  and  frequency  of  fires  last  year  and 
this  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  active 
or  ozonic  state  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  prevalent  physical  commotions. 
Ozone  is  believed  to  be  just  electrified  oxygen. 

Two  hundred  houses  in  the  Russian  town  of 
Witepsk  have  been  destroyed  by  a fire  which 
lasted  three  hours.  This  town,  of  above  25,000 
inhabitants,  had  only  three  fire-engines.  By  a 
great  fire  in  Yedo,  Japan,  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
50,000  persons  have  been  rendered  homeless, 
and  250  to  300  have  perished.  Four  square 
miles  of  the  city  (a  very  wooden  one)  and  10,000 
houses  have  been  devastated.  In  Scotland  there 
have  been  destructive  fires  on  a small  scale. 
Explosions,  sometimes  unaccountable  in  their 
causes,  have  in  this  country  also  been  occurring. 


THE  WORKS  ON  THE  CHELSEA 
EMBANKMENT. 

Mr.  Webster,  the  contractor  for  the  Chelsea 
Embankment,  is  pushing  the  works  forward  with 
much  activity,  and  during  the  past  few  weeks 
considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  suffi- 
cient has  already  been  done  to  indicate  what  a 
great  improvement  it  will  be  when  completed. 
At  the  Old  Brewery  and  at  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
end  the  Embankment  is  almost  finished,  and  the 
ornamental,  coping  has  already  made  its  appear- 
ance in  several  places.  Proceeding  along  the 
staging  the  facing  of  the  embankment  is  seen 
just  peeping  above  the  water,  with  the  rear  filled 
up  with  concrete.  A little  beyond  the  brewery 
are  tho  stores,  where  the  granite,  the  concrete, 
and  tho  other  materials  are  kept ; and  here  the 
large  blocks  of  concrete  which  Berve  as  the 
foundation  are  made.  The  existing  embank- 
ment, near  the  Chelsea  Bridge,  will  look  small 
and  unpretending  by  the  side  of  the  one  now  in 
course  of  construction. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — Tho  Builders’  Society  had  a meeting 
on  Thursday, . in  last  w-eek,  at  which  the  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  the  “ nine-hours  movement  ” 
were  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  meet  a 
deputation  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  at 
their  request.  The  impression  was  that  the 
state  of  trade  does  not  warrant  any  advance  of 
wages,  but  the  employers  were  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  in  any  form  the  workmen  may 
desire.  The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  that  if, 
pending  these  negotiations,  any  of  the  members 
should  be  struck  against,  the  other  members  would 
do  everything  to  support  any  one  so  attacked,  even 
if  it  went  so  far  as  to  involve  a general  lock-out, 
which,  of  course,  they  were  most  anxious  to 

avoid. The  adjourned  general  meeting  of 

delegates  from  the  Loudon  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  was  held  on  Saturday  night  last,  in 
Bloomsbury;  Mr.  Sadler,  the  president  of  the 
nine-hours  committee,  in  the  chair.  There  was 
a crowded  attendance,  many  delegates  attending 
for  the  first  time  with  the  adhesion  of  their  con- 
stituents to  the  movement.  The  chairman  said 
the  immediate  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
receive  the  reports  from  the  firms  of  Jackson  & 
Shaw,  and  Brass’s,  with  the  result  of  interviews 
held  with  these  firms  by  their  workmen,  con- 
veying to  them  the  information  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  a resolution  of  the  delegate  meeting, 
the  men  would  leave  their  employ  on  Saturday 
next,  unless  they  in  the  mean  time  conceded  the 
terms  claimed  by  the  men  in  the  memorial,  and 
endorsed  by  the  aggregate  meeting  of  the  trade 
held  in  St.  James’s  Hall.  The  delegate  from 
Jackson  & Shaw’s  firm  then  stated  that  Mr. 
Jackson  said  he  considered  the  demands  of  the 
men  were  unconscionable,  but  declined  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  upon  the  subject,  inasmuch 
as  the  Masters’  Association,  of  which  the  firm 
wci’e  members,  had  appointed  a committee  to 
meet  a deputation  from  the  men  to  consider  the 
whole  question.  The  whole  of  the  men  in  the 
film,  both  those  working  in  the  shop  and  at  t he 
out-door  jobs,  were  prepared  to  leave  work  on 
Saturday  next,  if  it  should  become  necessary. 
The  delegate  from  Brass’s  firm  made  the  same 
statement.  Mr.  Brass  informed  his  men  that  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  masters 
who  were  to  meet  the  men’s  deputation.  Mr. 
Matkin,  the  secretary,  in  reply  to  a question, 
stated  that  the  number  of  men  (carpenters  and 
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joiners)  who  would  cease  work  at  the  above  two 
firms  on  Saturday  next  was  about  300.  After 
some  discussion  a deputation  of  seven  delegates, 
with  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee,  were  appointed  to  meet  the  masters 
committee,  if  officially  requested  to  do  so. 
Another  discussion  ensued  upon  the  instructions 
to  be  given  to  the  deputation,  and  it  was  finally 
resolved  “ That  the  deputation  have  no  power  to 
refuse  or  accept  any  proposals  made  by  the 
masters’  committee,  but  to  report  the  result  of 
their  interview  to  a special  delegate  meeting  for 
its  consideration.” 

Ipswich. — The  Workmen’s  League  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  A.  A.  Watts  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Bugg  to 
act  as  arbitrators  on  behalf  of  the  League,  and 
these  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act.  The 
men  on  strike " have  declined  to  return  to  their 
work  in  the  mean  time. 

Sheffield. — Two  hundred  stonemasons  have 
struck  work  at  Sheffield,  in  consequence  of  their 
masters  deciding  not  to  reduce  their  working 
hours  to  fifty  per  week.  They  have  been 
gradually  obtaining  employment,  however,  on 
their  own  terms. 

Preston. — A meeting  of  the  master  carpenters 
of  Preston  has  just  been  held,  to  consider  the 
application  of  the  men  for  shorter  hours.  After 
a short  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  reduce  the 
working  hours  five  hours  a week. 

Hawick. — Several  of  the  journeymen  masons 
in  Hawick  have  struck  work,  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  the  masters  to  concede  the  nine- 
hours  limit.  The  strike,  however,  is  not  universal, 
and  some  of  the  masters  retain  nearly  their 
whole  complement  of  hands.  Those  who  have 
struck  are  mostly  young  men,  and  many  have 
left  the  town  to  seek  work  where  the  nine-hours 
system  is  in  operation. 

Cupar-Fife. — Most  of  the  builders  in  Cupar- 
Fife  and  neighbourhood  have  now  complied  with 
the  demand  of  their  workmen  for  an  advance  of 
wages  from  5d.  to  5£d.  per  hour.  With  the 
exception  of  a few  who  had  left  the  town,  all  the 
men  employed  when  the  demand  was  made  are 
now  re-engaged.  The  building  trade  in  the  dis- 
trict is  at  present  in  a very  dull  condition,  and 
owing  to  the  rise  of  wages  and  materials,  a 
number  of  buildings  intended  to  be  erected  this 
summer  are  to  be  delayed  till  another  season. 

Dundee. — A meeting,  attended  by  delegates 
from  Forfar,  Arbroath,  and  other  neighbouring 
towns,  has  been  held  at  Dundee,  at  which  it  was 
reported  that  the  nine-hours  movement  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  throughout  Scotland  gene- 
rally, was  being  carried  on  energetically,  and 
that  the  petition  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mundella’s 
Bill  had  been  very  largely  signed. 

Glasgow. — A crowded  meeting  of  operative 
masons  of  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood  has  been 
held  in  the  Trades’  Hall,  Mr.  Robertson  in  the 
chair.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Ferguson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Duncan,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  unprecedented  rise  in  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  as  well  as  in  that  of  tools,  since 
the  last  advance  of  wages  was  obtained,  justified 
the  request  lately  made  to  the  employers  for  an 
advance  from  6id.  to  7d.  per  hour.  The  meeting, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Boa,  seconded  by  Mr.  A. 
Easton,  pledged  themselves  to  use  every  legiti- 
mate means  to  obtain  the  introduction  of  weekly 
pays.  The  representative  committee  was  em- 
powered to  carry  out  these  resolutions. 

America.  — A telegram  from  Washington 
states,  the  strikes  in  favour  of  the  eight-hours 
movement  continue,  and  the  trades  are  generally 
joining  the  Eight  Hours  League.  The  master 
masons,  the  carpenters,  and  the  bricklayers  have 
already  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  men. 


THE  CITY  GUILDS. 

I believe  that  many  of  your  readers  have 
read  with  much  pleasure  the  articles  in  which 
from  time  to  time  you  have  noticed  the  “City 
Guilds.”  I for  one  have  hoped  that  you  would 
see  your  way  to  an  expository  statement,  in  a 
condensed  form,  of  the  purposes,  sources  of 
income,  administration,  and  actual  working 
result  of  the  building  guilds,  and  of  one  or  two 
others  that  may  be  deemed  fair  samples  of  the 
rest. 

The  existence  of  these  wealthy  corporations, 
with  considerable  land  and  house  property  well 
held  in  hand  and  improved  (in  rentals),  is  pro- 
bably mainly  known  by  their  fine  large  halls  of 
meeting,  by  their  vigorous  insistance  on  the 
rights  of  ownership,  and  by  their  “ magnificent 
banquets,”  and  the  “ presentation  of  freedoms  of 


the  company  in  handsome  caskets  of  choice 
design  and  workmanship;”  “of  fine  gold  exe- 
cuted in  the  short  space  of  a fortnight,  and 
reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  the  producers, 

Messrs. ,”  &c.  Members,  and  occasional 

visitors,  in  no  Quixotic  mood,  chuckle  with  very 
natural  satisfaction  over  these  banquets,  though 
some  are  stirred  by  a little  innocent  amazement 
at  timeB  when  distinguished  statesmen,  and 
brave  warriors,  and  royal  and  semi-royal  per- 
sonages, are  among  the  receivers  of  mysterious 
documents ; and  the  takers  of  bold  “ pledges  to 
obscrvo  all  the  rights  and  mysteries  of  the 
company.”  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  true,  hoped  that 
his  sense  of  duty  w'ould  never  require  him  to  do 
anything  that  might  not  be  usual  in  a respect- 
able— shoemaker,  let  us  say.  Perhaps  the  state 
of  parties,  and  of  political  life  generally,  may 
not  allow  it  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  surely 
sooner  or  later  an  inquiry  must  be  ordered  as  to 
the  functions  and  resources  of  the  fully-owning 
trustees  of  the  private  public  corporations,  who 
have  long  been  [in  frame  of  mind  to  cheerfully 
endorse  the  recent  becoming  language  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  at  “a banquet,”  respecting 
the  maintenance  of  institutions  which  have 
made  us  what  we  are,  and  that  will  keep  us  what 
we  are  if  we  are  only  true  to  ourselves.” 

How  can  the  withholding  of  the  fullest  in- 
formation from  the  public  be  justified  ? In  the 
case  of  “ insurance  offices,  banking  corporations, 
and  other  business  companies,” — cited  by  a 
correspondent  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Builder , — the  same  secrecy  is  not  observed.  I 
need  only  mention  “The  Life  Assurance  Com- 
panies Act,  1870.”  A more  strictly  parallel  case 
would  seem  to  exist  in  the  pending  inquiry  as  to 
the  administration,  revenues,  &c.,  of  the  ancient 
universities, — against  which  hardly  a voice  has 
been  raised,  so  thoroughly  is  the  necessity  of 
investigation  recognised  in  these  (wisely)  “ sus- 
picious and  searching  days  when  investigation 
is  not  made  for  insult,  for  idle  curiosity,  nor 
even  for  the  sake  of  gibbeting  misdeeds  in  the 
past, — but  -in  order  that  tho  accurate  informa- 
tion may  bo  accumulated  on  which  alone  legisla- 
tive action  or  inaction  can  safely  rest.  Mr.  E. 
Nash’s  judicious  communication  before  alluded 
to  defends  the  action  of  many  of  the  companies, 
but  omits  any  remark  as  to  the  necessity  and 
duty  of  publicity ; and  one  hopes  that  a slip  of 
the  pen  only  is  responsible  for  the  sentence : 

“ Individuals  are  allowed  to  give  expensive 
dinners,  &c.,  ...  if  they  do  it  with  their  own 
money,”— the  conclusion  pointed  at  apparently 
being  that  corporations  also  can  “do  what  they 
like  with  their  own.”  It  would  open,  entirely 
unnecessarily,  a tremendous  question  to  state 
what  looks  like  good  reason  for  wishing  little 
legal  interference  with  private  ownership ; not- 
withstanding that,  according  to  the  best  teachers, 
the  riches  of  each  man  are  inforo  conscienticc  to 
be  considered  as  held  in  trust  for  the  less  trust- 
worthy and  self-helpful  brethren  of  human  kind. 
But  a corporation,  taking  to  solid  property  in 
right  of  fulfilment  of  some  special  duties  at  one 
time  of  much  moment,  holds  in  the  view  of 
most  of  us,— not  only  this  sort  of  trusteeship, 
but  also  one  more  tangible  and  formal,  that  is 
properly  liable  to  criticism  and  to  severe  scrutiny : 
if  not  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  this,  by  form 
and  rule  of  law,  they  should  be  vigorously  and 
speedily  made  so.  But  who,  except  a privileged 
and  well-informed  member,  could  take  any  action 
now  ? It  is  true  one  remembers  the  unutterable 
droll ei’y  of  the  law-suit,  gravely  maintained  in 
our  courts  some  years  ago,  against  a livery  com- 
pany for  damages  for  deprivation  of  valuable 
dinners, — and  its  lame  conclusion.  It  is  not 
often,  however,  that  the  bonds  of  amity  are 
broken  in  these  leagues. 

The  last  sentence  of  Mr.  Nash’s  letter  also 
deserves  a remark; — “reform  where  reform  is 
needed  is  desirable,  but  change  where  change 
is  not  needed  is  revolution.”  Let  us  not  habi- 
tually make  an  outcast  of  a word  that  may  yet 
have  chances  to  redeem  itself  from  all  its  bitter 
taints.  It  becomes  us  least  of  all,  in  a country 
where,  as  we  proudly  boast,  our  revolutions  are 
made  peaceably  by  even  process  of  law.  May  I, 
too,  imitate  the  language  of  copybooks  and 
moral  primers,  saying,  — changes  wisely 
planned  and  thoroughly  carried  out  are,  in  im- 
portant matters,  properly  deemed  the  best  kind 
of  revolutions.  Revolutions  are  of  all  sorts. 

But,  perhaps,  this  after  all,  may  be  called 
mere  word-fencing.  The  immediate  point  is 
that  certain  corporate  bodies,  said  by  some  to  be 
well  governed,  are  by  others  subjected  to  (let  us 
say)  unworthy  suspicion.  In  order  to  assist  these 
bodies  in  their  own  justification,  the  well-mean. 


ignorant  outsiders  call  for  public  statements 
or^  for  complete  inquiry.  Those  who  confess- 
they  do  not  understand  thoroughly  the  institutions  . 
of  which  they  are  talking, — who  see  behind  the 
curtain  the  movements  of  mysterious  shadows, 
accompanied  by  the  jingling  of  equally  myste- 
terious  money,— will  at  the  conclusion  of  such 
inquiry,  render  back  the  old,  and  give  fresh 
honour  if  need  be.  Or  they  may  have  to  ask 
that,  what  were  candidly  termed  by  a distin- 
guished person  a few  days  ago,  “the  relics  of 
old  institutions,  the  importance  of  which,  and 
their  actual  uses,  to  some  extent,  have  passed, 
away,”  shall  be  treated  to  reconstruction  with 
definite  objects  and  schemes  for  attaining  them-  i 
Or  it  may  be  necessary  that  their  existence  shall  || 
be  wholly  terminated,  and  that  the  funds  for  | 
centuries  gathering  in  these  reservoirs,  may  be  r 
led  in  fertilising  streams,  where  the  present  | 
generations  of  'Englishmen  may  obtain  tho  I 
needed  material  for  better  nurture  in  those  use-  l 
fill  arts  which  so  firmly  maintain  tho  habits  of  i 
civilised  life,  which,  eventually,  if  not  made  :| 
matters  of  mere  mechanical  routine,  may  become4l 
almost  invariably  the  sources  of  pure  unalloyed 
pleasuro  to  all  who  engage  in  them.  X. 


THE  RIVER  ALT  DRAINAGE. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  repeated  flood-  r 
ings  of  the  low  lands  drained  by  the  Alt,  the-  : 
River  Alt  Commissioners  engaged  Messrs.  Reade- ■: 
& Goodison,  civil  engineers,  of  Liverpool,  to  t 
report  upon  tho  condition  of  the  drainage  under- 1 
their  jurisdiction.  . 

Tho  result  of  the  survey  is  embodied  m a 
report  just  printed,  which  states  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  drainage  is  most  unsatisfactory^  r 
and  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  from  2 ft.  6 in- 
to 3 ft.  6 in.  higher  than  it  should  be,  along  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  length.  As  a large- 
tract  of  low-lying  land  between  Liverpool  and 
Southport  is  dependent  upon  tho  efficiency  of  the 
river,  the  consequence  of  this  silting  up  of  its 
bed  is  serious.  J 

The  course  of  the  river  being  much  affected* 
by  the  north-west  wind  and  sand-drift,  thei 
engineers  think  that  special  means  will  have  to- 
be  taken  to  guide  the  river  into  a shorter- 
channel,  and  afterwards  preserve  it  from  working! 
back  into  its  old  course.  They  suggest,  in  the-: 
formation  of  the  new  channel,  that  the  south 
bank  should  be  protected  with  sheet  piling  for  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  foreshore.  jl 

In  connexion  with  this  alteration,  they  also- 
propose  to  make  a new  cut  from  the  flood-gates: 
to  the  Alt  Bridge,  by  which  the  present  objec- 
tionable range  of  sand-dunes  along  the  river, 
dividing  it  from  the  Altcar  Rifle  Range,  will  be 
avoided,  as  well  as  the  course  of  the  river 
shortened  inland  about  6,000  ft.  Machinery 
for  holding  back  the  water  above  the  flood-gates, 
and  using  the  power  thus  stored  for  flushing  out 
the  foreshore  channel  at  low  water,  is  alsttt 
considered  absolutely  necessary. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  PAVILION  AT  THE. 

TRENT  BRIDGE  CRICKET  - GROUND; 

NOTTINGHAM. 

This  building,  intended  to  be  erected  from  thjg 
design  of  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker,  F.S.A.,  w| 
render  the  Trent  Bridge  Cricket-ground  ve® 
attractive,  and  will  be  a great  convenience  tQ 
the  subscribers  and  their  friends.  The  central 
feature  in  the  design  is  the  Pavilion,  two  stori# 
in  height,  the  ground-floor  being  arranged  for 
the  purposes  of  dining  and  refreshment  gen# 
rally.  The  upper  apartment  will  form  a balcony,: 
from  which  a very  excellent  view  of  the  wh® 
cricket-field  will  be  obtained.  The  covered  win# 
on  either  side  of  the  pavilion  will  be  used  wh#> 
a match  is  being  played,  and  will  serve  as  excel- 
lent shelter  from  cold  winds  or  rain.  It  is  p® 
posed  to  devote  one  wing  to  ladies.  The  seats  :® 
the  wings  are  raised  one  above  another  as  gallej 
ries.  The  front  seats  may  be  removable  n 
required.  In  the  rear  will  be  kitchen,  and 
cricketers’  dressing-rooms.  A fine  view  of  the 
cricket. field  will  also  be  obtained  from  the  open- 
air  galleries  over  the  roofs  of  side  wings,  the 
floor  of  which  will  be  on  a level  with  tho  floor  of 
the  balcony.  


Society  of  Engineers.— Mr.  G.  W.  Harnii 

having  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Society 
of  Engineers,  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  C.E.,  ha< 
been  appointed  to  the  vacant  post. 


PROPOSED  PAVILION  AT  THE  TRENT  BRIDGE  CRICKET-GROUND,  NOTTINGHAM. 
Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker,  Architect. 


CAEN  WOOD  TOWERS,  HIGHGATE. Messrs.  Salomons  & Jones,  Architects. 
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CAEN  WOOD  TOWERS,  HIGHGATE. 

Caen  Wood  Towers,  erected  at  Highgatc  on 
the  site  of  Fitzroy  Farm  and  Dufferin  Lodge,  is 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Edward  Brooke,  nominated  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  fill  the  office  of  sheriff 
of  London  at  the  next  election.  The  plan 
of  the  house  and  a view  of  another  front 
were  published  in  the  Builder  of  June,  1870. 
The  building  is  faced  with  red  Loughborough 
bricks,  with  sunk  joints  in  black  mortar,  and 
dressings  of  Donlfcing  stone.  The  chimney- 
shafts  are  of  ornamental  bricks  of  various  pat- 
terns, from  old  examples  moulded  by  Mr.  Gunton, 
of  Cossey,  near  Norwich.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  ornamental  tiles  in  various  patterns,  and 
laid  in  bands.  All  the  internal  woodwork  on 
the  ground-floor  is  wainscot,  and  on  the  bed-room 
floor  pitch  pine.  The  doors  and  dado  of  halls 
and  staircase  have  carved  moulded  panels  on  the 
solid.  The  floors  are  of  parquetry.  The  ante- 
hall  is  laid  with  black  and  white  marble.  In 
the  ante  and  inner  hall  ai’e  richly-carved  chimney- 
pieces,  executed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Philip  from  designs 
by  the  architects,  with  varied  coloured  polished 
marble  shafts  and  dog-grates.  The  ceilings  of 
dining-room,  halls,  morning-room,  and  library 
arc  of  panelled  wainscot,  moulded  and  carved, 
with  an  elaborately-carved  chimney-piece  in  the 
dining-room,  also  of  wainscot,  working  up  into 
the  ceiling.  On  either  side  of  the  dining-room 
chimney-piece  are  windows  looking  into  a fernery, 
with  fountains.  The  upper  portion  of  windows 
above  the  transomo  is  fitted  with  stained  glass 
geometrical  pattern.  The  staircase  is  of  wainscot, 
carved  with  standards  for  gas  on  the  newels, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Verity,  of  Covent  Garden.  The 
staircase  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass  ; 
the  large  one  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Brooke  family  for  eighteen  generations  ; the 
side  lights,  with  subjects  from  Tennyson’s 
poems. 

The  billiard-room  windows  are  also  fitted  with 
stained  glass,  indicating  different  sports,  such 
as  hunting,  fishing,  coursing,  shooting,  croquet, 
archery,  and  so  on.  In  the  inner  hall  and  upper 
landing  leading  to  bed-x-ooms  the  windows  are 
fitted  with  stained  glass,  with  subjects  from  well, 
known  fables.  All  the  stained  glass  has  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 

The  morning- room  is  lined  with  old  Cordova 
leather,  brought  from  Antwerp,  and  which  was 
put  up  in  a mansion  there  when  Antwerp  was 
under  Spanish  rule  : it  is  in  a fine  state  of 
preservation.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is 
decorated  to  agree  with  the  leather;  the 
upper  portions  of  the  windows  being  fitted 
with  stained  glass,  with  designs  of  the  seasons ; 
the  frieze  of  the  cornice  having  heads  modelled 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Philip  from  Scriptural  sub- 
jects. Off  the  dining-room  is  a picture-gal- 
lery leading  into  a conservatory,  80  ft.  long, 
in  ironwork.  At  the  end  of  the  conservatory  is 
a pavilion  with  decorated  roof,  covered  with 
ornamental  pattern  zinc,  50  ft.  high  to  the 
vane, — the  vane,  a Mercury,  in  zinc.  The  floors 
of  the  conservatory,  pavilion,  and  verandah  are 
laid  with  ornamental  tiles  by  Simpson  & Sons,  of 
the  Strand.  The  drawing-room  ceiling  is  panelled 
work,  and  decorated  by  Mr.  Pollit,  of  Manchester. 
The  furniture  ■ throughout  the  house  is  made  to 
agree  with  the  architecture  of  the  several  rooms ; 
the  dining-room  of  pollard  oak,  the  drawing- 
room of  ebony  and  ivory,  the  morning-room  of 
walnut. 

The  whole  of  the  work,  including  the  furni- 
ture supplied  by  Mr.  Lamb,  of  Manchester,  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  E.  Salomons  & J.  P. 
Jones,  architects;  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw  were 
the  builders  ; and  Mr.  George  Simmonds  was  the 
clerk  of  works. 


AUCTIONS  AND  AUCTIONEERS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  statement  that  auc- 
tioneers’ and  estate  agents’  charges  generally 
are  ridiculously  high  in  comparison  with  the 
knowledge  or  skill  required,  I would  say,  since 
bouses  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  and 
ire  generally  of  such  an  inferior  stamp  to  what 
they  used  to  be  when  I first  knew  the  business, 
.t  requires  twice  the  skill  to  induce  a man  to 
irust  his  wifo  and  family  within  some  of  them 
xnd  much  more  to  induce  him  to  pay  the  rents 
lemanded  and  adhere  to  the  surrendering  clauses 
)f  present  style  of  leases.  It  would  be  a capital 
ihing  if  commissions  were  done  away  with  alto- 
gether, and  we  were  obliged  to  take  out  a licence 
it  251.  to  enable  us  to  practise,  and  then  that 
ve  be  permitted  to  charge  for  letters,  attend- 


ances, and  some  other  portions  of  our  business 
after  the  same  scale  as  solicitors.  All  sales  could 
be  agreed  for  at  a set  sum,  and  I am  sure  our 
profession  would  not  grumble,  while  your  friend 
would  have  gained  his  point,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  given  a deal  of  satisfaction  to  a very 
respectable  class  of  the  community.  The  Builder 
did  not  say  whether  architects  get  any  pickings 
beyond  the  5 per  cent,  mentioned.  Do  they 
put  in  ornamental  work  in  plans  that  they  know 
must  be  obtained  in  certain  quarters  ? And  what 
arrangements  are  previously  made  in  those 
quarters  ? Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to 
inquire.  Auctio. 


Sin, — Can  no  remedy  be  found  to  purify  auction  sales, 
and  suppress  “knock-out”  conspirators,' who,  by  them- 
selves and  penniless  hirelings,  prevent  private  ladies  and 
poor  but  honest  dealers  from  buying  ? 

At  present  I avoid  entering  into  the  incompetcncy  of 
many,  who,  forsaking  their  original  callings,  actually  take 
out  licences  as  general  auctioneers,  but  leave  you  to  imagine 
how  little  these  persons  can  possibly  know  of  the  value  of 
real  and  personal  property,  furniture,  or  stocks-iu-trade, 
and  how  their  clients'  goods  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  sharp 
dealers  and  bullying  brokers.  We  hear  occasionally  of 
the  rostrum  buying,  selling,  and  money-lending. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  absurdity  of  a heavily -furnished 
house  being  hammered  down  in  two'  small  rooms.  Many 
buyers  are  in  the  front  hall,  unable  to  enter  or  see  tho 
auctioneer's  eyes,  and  few  inside  can  glance  at  or  handle 
the  lots.  Again,  can  any  auctioneer,  however  skilled, 
upright,  or  strong-nerved,  undergo  the  fearful  fatigue  of  a 
long  sale,  the  smothering  dust  of  carpets  and  beds,  the 
stenchy, heated  rooms,  the  jeers  and  insults,  without  (from 
sheer  disgust  and  exhaustion)  being  occasionally  vic- 
timised by  the  low  mob  surrounding  himself  and  clerk  ? 

The  remedy,  I think,  is  easy.  Let  priced  catalogues 
be  issued.  Let  each  lot  (priced  in  plain  figures)  be  on 
view  some  days  before  the  auction,  to  enable  professional 
gentlemen  and  merchants,  beforo  and  after  office  hours, 
to  purchase  peaceably,  and  save  the  fees  wasted  on  officious 
commission  brokers.  This  plan  would  ease  the  auctioneer’s 
hard  wear  and  tear  of  brain  and  body  on  the  auction-sale 
day,  and  enable  the  poor  widow  or  needy  owner  to  realise 
something  approaching  fair  second-hand  value  for  often- 
times cherished  goods  parted  with  solely  through  death  or 
debt. 

My  advice  also  is,  employ  only  auctioneers  bred  to  the 
profession, — as  a rule,  truly  honourable  men,— and  leave 
prices  entirely  to  their  skilled  judgment  and  experience. 

Make  a small  charge  for  the  catalogues  sufficient  to 
defray  cost  of  printing,  paper,  and  compiling,  otherwise, 
if  gratis,  improper  parties  would  ask  for  aud  waste  them. 

W.  P.  T. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  mo  space  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks  with  reference  to  a letter  that  appeared  in  the 
Builder  of  th^  18th  ult.,  from  the  firm  of  Cox  & Son,  on 
the  dispute  in  the  building  trade  ? I have  no  doubt  the 
letter  was  written  with  the  best  intentions,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  leave  wrong  impressions,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  delegates  are  tho  only 
obstacle  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  tho  question.  As  a 
delegate  representing  the  joiners  of  one  of  the  largest 
firms  in  London,  I do  not  think  it  is  paying  a very  high 
compliment  to  the  intelligence  of  the  men  to  insinuate 
that  they  are  prevented  from  accepting  terras  that  they 
may  deem  satisfactory  by  a professed  representative,  who 
is^  working  among  and  in  daily  intercourse  with  them. 
What  the  writer  is  pleased  to  ca’ll  professional  representa- 
tives are  real  representatives,  elected  by  the  men  from 
amongst  themselves  in  their  shops  and  jobs.  That  tho 
delegates  are  anxious  for  an  amicable  settlement  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  their  endeavours  to  meet  the  employers 
by  deputation  to  effect  such  settlement ; but  it  was  refused. 
Nothing  has  been  done  in  this  movement  without  the 
sanction  of  the  men,  which  tho  meeting  at  St.  James's 
llall  sufficiently  demonstrated.  I am  glad  to  see  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Cox  & Son  so  far  admitted  the  justice  in  the 
claim  for  a reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  as  to  imme- 
diately concede  two  hours  and  a half  per  week,  with  an 
equivalent  advance  of  wages,  with  the  understanding  (I 
am  informed  by  men  in  their  employ)  that  they  themselves 
would  give  the  9d.  and  nine  hours  as  soon  as  other  firms 
gave  it,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  men  to 
that  effect. 

The  memorial  referred  to  as  coming  from  the  Joiners’ 
Society  is  an  error,  as  it  emanated  from  the  delegates 
representing  the  carpenters  aud  joiners  of  the  principal 
building  firms  in  London,  embracing  both  society  and  non- 
society men,  and  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  the 
collective  opinion  of  the  trade.  A Delegate. 


Sir, — I quite  fell  in  with  the  remarks  of  “A.  B.,”  tho 
“Suggester,”  I found  in  your  valuable  paper  of  tho 
18th  ult.  I thought  the  practice  of  it  would  be  fair 
aud  honourable  towards  the  two  classes;  namely,  those 
who  are  for  the  adoption  of  the  nine-hour  system  at  9d.  or 
8id.  per  hour,  and  those  (and  their  name  is  legion)  who 
advocate’  that  number  of  hours  which  we  think  is  a good, 
safe  point  of  proportion  from  the  minimum  to  the 
maximum  of  the  time  of  labour.  Extremes  are  always 
dangerous ; and,  as  we  approach  danger,  the  higher  wo 
go  towards  the  maximum.  It  is  best  to  stop  at  ten  hours  ; 
and  that  number  having  been  so  long  in  practice,  and  by 
working  justly  towards  ourselves  and  our  employers,  by  the 
aid  also  of  well-managed  maehiuery,  I feel  certain  (and  I 
have  had  twenty-nine  years  of  it)  that  no  physical  harm  can 
arise  from  the  custom.  I am  paid  8d.  per  hour;  aud,  sir, 
looking  at  the  state  of  society,  the  power  of  capitul,  the 
rights  of  masters,  the  difficulties  of  competition  through 
the  freedom  of  importation  of  joinery,  and  the  low  moral 
tendering  for  jobs  of  some  capitalists,  which  places  great 
moral  difficulties  in  the  way  of  high  moral  capitalists  who 
look  to  the  lasting  safely  of  their  firms,  I do  think  that 
8d.  per  hour  at  my  age  of  forty-nine  is  a bountiful  wage, 
taking  the  market  value  of  labour  into  account.  I do  not 
like  the  idea  of  the  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  uuder  tho 
plea  of  (false  labour)  it  is  degrading,  degenerating,  draw- 
ing backwards,  towards  the  minimum  ol  time  of  labour  ; 
and  this  is  the  plea  to  produce  more  labour  for  the  unem- 
ployed, at  the  expense  of  the  capitalist.  My  l'ellow-work- 
man  in  employ  may  indeed  bo  filled  with  benevolent 
feelings  towards  his  poor  fellow-man  who  can  get  no 


work  to  do ; but  he  is  not  beneficent  enough  to  give  8d. 
per  day,  or  4d.,  to  carryout  into  practice  his  benevolence. 
No,  no';  but  he  turns  rouud  and  demands  nine  hours  at 
9d.  per  hour.  I must  exclaim  with  a master  builder, 
“ The  plea  is  all  moonshine  ! ” 

If,  sir,  master  builders  grant  an  extra  wage  of  ^d.  per 
hour,  with  a promise  of  a luture  rise,  then  I think,  with 
the  suggester,  that  it  would  be  fair  to  the  one  party  and 
the  other  to  let  those  go  after  nine  hours  or  nine  hours 
and  a half  who  please,  and  those  who  are  for  the  main- 
tenance of  ten  hours’  work  to  work  that  time. 

I am  certain  that  all  unjust  demands  upon  the  employer 
tend  to  the  injury  of  the  employed.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  always  experienced  goodwill,  justice, — indeed,  all 
that  was  right, — from  mv  masters,  and  it  has  been  my 
greatest  delight  to  do  all  that  I possibly  could  that  was 
just  and  right  between  master  aud  man.  Do  excuse  the 
liberty  I have  taken.  I thought  it  might  cause  some  to 
think,  and  ask  themselves,  is  the  demand  reasonable, 
moral,  aud  just  ? 

John  Andrew  Parkinson,  Joiner. 


Sir, — "When  will  employers  of  labour  take  a hint  from 
the  acts  of  their  own  workmen,  and  by  combining  together 
meet  the  present  strike  mania  on  equal  terms  ? 

By  an  extensive  system  of  amalgamation  and  mutual 
support  working  men  are  enabled  to  bring  the  whole 
power  of  their  union  to  bear  on  any  one  district,  rendering- 
individual  opposition  impossible.  Even  the  Masters’ 
Associations,  ns  at  present  constituted,  seem  powerless  to 
check  the  growing  evil,  simply  because  they  have  no  orga- 
nisation by  which  pecuniary  support  can  be  extended  to 
tho  members  during  the  prevalence  of  a “ turn-out.”  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome 
by  the  establishment  throughout  the  country  of  a masters’ 
union,  which  should  discuss  all  matters  connected  with 
the  labour  market,  and  compensate  for  losses  during  a 
strike  against  their  decision. 

If  any  one  will  calculate  the  sum  total  of  the  profits 
made  by  manufacturers,  &c.,  throughout  the  country,  lie- 
would  at  once  perceive  that,  on  the  principle  of  fire 
insurance,  a fractional  per-eentage  only  would  be  necessary 
to  meet  all  ordinary  demands.  Each  policy  would  have, 
however,  to  be  in  itself  a share  to  provide  for  any  great 
strain,  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  that  it  might  receive  back 
interest  in  the  shape  of  dividend. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted,  masters  would  soon  be  able 
to  have  a word  as  to  the  regulations  of  their  workshops, 
the  character  of  their  men  or  their  foremen,  the  employ- 
ment of  free  labour,  and  the  worship  of  “Mary  Ann.” 

‘ J. J.  A. 

%*  We  must  let  all  sides  speak ; but  the  banding  of 
class  against  class  has  no  attraction  for  us. 


Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  by  means  of  your  paper,  to 
suggest  to  tho  Master  Builders'  Association  tho  necessity 
of  their  making  generally  known  their  address,  there 
being  a great  many  builders  anxious  to  become  members, 
who  are  prevented  by  the  want  of  this  information  ; and 
also  to  say  that  if  the  unreasonable  demand  made  by  the 
workmen  is  to  bo  successfully  opposed,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  whole  of  the  masters  to  act  in  unison,  and  to  close 
their  workshops  immediately  any  firm  is  selected  to  bo 
stopped.  A Builder. 


STAINING  AND  VARNISHING. 

Sir, — Thanks  for  your  answer  last  week  to  my  question. 
Will  you  please  allow  me  to  ask  another,  viz..  Is  it  a. 
universal  praotice  with  architects  to  allow  the  work  to  be 
sized  before  varnishing,  without  stating  the  same  in  the 
specifications  F Therefore  size  must  always  be  used. 

One  avho  wants  to  Know. 

***  Certainly  not.  If  the  work  is  to  be  thoroughly  well 
done,  size  ought  not  to  be  used. 


OBLIGING. 

Sir, — If  you  can  find  a comer  in  your  valuable 
paper  for  the  inclosed,  architects  will  be  able  to 
see  how  obliging  their  clients  are.  Is  there  no 
remedy  for  this  ? J.  H. 

“ 1 have  architect’s  plans  of  a very  comfortable  house, 
containing  dining,  drawing,  and  four  bed  rooms,  kitchen, 
scullery,  cellar,  front  and  back  stairs,  cost  500/.,  which  I 
should  be  pleased  to  lend  to  an)’  reader  of  Exchange  and 
Mart. — W.  G.” 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  RAILWAY 
COMPANIES. 

Sir, — No  doubt,  many  of  your  readers  havo  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  transit,  per  rail,  of  materials 
used  in  building.  Would  some  one  of  them  kindly  say 
what  they  find  to  be  the  usage  of  railway  companies  where 
a considerable  quantity  of  the  goods  sent  are  found, 
missing  on  arrival  at  their  destination, — say  one-third,— it 
being  allowed  that  they  were  sent  at  “owner’s  risk”? 
Docs  this  entirely  exonerate  the  company  from  all  re- 
sponsibility P I am  specially  referring  to  a case  of  stone- 
ware pipes  being  the  articles  conveyed.  J.  D.  P. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

A special  Petty  Session  has  been  held  at  tho  Police- 
court,  Whitehaven,  for  the  purpose  of  decidiug  the  amount 
to  be  paid  as  compensation  to  the  Whitehaven  Cab  and 
General  Posting  Company,  and  to  Messrs.  Shepherd  & 
Leech,  shipbuilders,  by  the  trustees  for  the  town  and 
harbour,  for  tho  compulsory  sale  of  a portion  of  the  cab- 
company's  premises,  and  the  shipbuilding  yard  of  Messrs. 
Shepherd  & Leech,  which  are  required  for  the  wet  dock 
about  to  be  constructed  at  Whitehaven. 

Mr.  McKelvie  opened  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Cab 
Company,  who  claimed  1,965/.  10s.  2d.,  and  afterwards  called 
as  witnesses,  among  others,  Mr.  Wylie,  architect,  valuer, 
&c.,  Liverpool ; Mr.  Louis  Hornblower,  architect,  valuer, 
&c.,  Birkenhead  ; Mr.  H.  Hodgson,  contractor,  Working- 
ton  ; Mr.  J.  Shepherd,  joiner,  Whitehaven;  and  other 
gentlemen,  who  gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  claim. 

Mr.  Howson  addressed  the  magistrates  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees,  and  then  called  Messrs.  Veevers  (of  tho  firm  of 
Myers,  Yeevers,  & Myers,  Preston),  and  Job  Bintley, 
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Kendal,  who  estimated  the  total  amount  to  which  the 
company  was  entitled  at  4441.  8s.  lOd. 

The  magistrates  decided  to  award  the  company  1,320*. 
As  the  company  had  made  a large  claim  originally  without 
substantiating  it,  and  ns  tho  trustees  had  made  no  otter  to 
settle  the  matter  without  referring  it  to  arbitration,  each 
party  would  have  to  pay  their  own  costs. 

The  claim  of  Messrs.  Shepherd  & Leech,  shipbuilders, 
was  afterwards  gone  into,  and  at  the  close  of  the  hearing 
the  magistrates  awarded  them  1,050L 


“ CaESAR’S  CAMP.” 


Your  correspondent  does  not  overrate  the 
interest  attaching  to  this  fine  entrenchment]  the 
title  annexed  to  it,  however,  is  a misnomer,  for 
it  is  certainly  post-Roman,  and  of  different  con- 
struction from  British  encampments. 

The  fullest  account  that  I have  met  with  calls 
it  “ Bensbury,”  or,  more  fully,  “Cneben’s-bury”  : 

cneben  = knave,  cf.  Ger.  knabe ; A.S.  cndpan  = , — , - - 

youth.  It  is  a Saxon  camp,  and  named  after  the  ' tontion  to  give  l,000i.  as  a building  and  endow- 

* . . . . i i I — , r .1  T , .......  .7  i , - > /l  rw-1  o n H IVfr  T nnr 


way  companies  or  others,  for  which  the  sender 
could  not  be  justly  made  accountable.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  town-council,  who  will  have 
to  settle  this  point,  wall  rigidly  adhere  to  their 
own  conditions. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stratford-on-Avon.  — Luddington  Church  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in 
the  presence  of  a large  assemblage  of  clergy  and 
laity.  Some  300  years  since  a church  stood  here, 
and  tradition  reports  that  in  it  Shakspeare 
married  his  wife.  The  key  and  the  font  of  the 
church  are  still  extant;  the  former  in  the 
museum  in  Henley-street,  and  the  latter  in  the 
graveyard  attached  to  the  church  at  Luddington. 
Two  years  since,  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Wilcote, 
Oxon,  a native  of  the  hamlet,  expressed  his  in- 


said  Cneben,  who  was  one  of  Ethelbert’s  cap-  ^ mentfund.  It  was  equally  divided,  and  Mr.  John 
tains,  killed  here  in  battle  with  Ceawlin,  or  I Baldwin,  a resident  of  Luddington,  set  to  work 


Cealwyn,  of  Wessex,  A.D.  568. 


j with  such  hearty  goodwill  that  about  a year  since 


It  stands  on  Warren  Farm,  at  the  south-east  ■ the  Marchioness  of  Hertford  laid  the  chief  stone 
corner  of  Wimbledon  Common,  in  a commanding  ! of  the  church.  It  has  been  erected  from  designs 
situation,  immediately  facing  Combe  Wood,  on  j by  Mr.  John  Cotton,  of  Birmingham.  The  style  is 
the  rise  of  Kingston-hill.  The  outline  of  the  ! Early  Gothic.  The  inside  is  profusely  decorated, 
embankment  is  marked  by  a circular  grove  of  The  painted  glass  windows  are  all  gifts  of  Mr. 
young  oak-trees,  the  interior  being  used  for  Pickering,  Mr.  Baldwin,  and,  one  to  the  memory 
grazing,  and  overrun  with  blackberry- bushes  and  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Granville.  The 
yellow  gorse  now  in  full  bloom.  But,  alas  ! font,  of  Armscott  lias  stone,  was  the  gift  of  the 
Mr.  Cooke  has  raised  his  io  pean  too  soon  ; for  I Marchioness  of  Hertford.  The  plan  of  the  edifice 
see  by  the  papers  that  the  whole  area  has  been  | is  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  except  that 
let,  on  building  lease,  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  ! the  projections  of  the  chancel,  porch,  vestry,  and 


is  now  being  staked  off  in  allotments. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  direct  attention  to 
an  older  entrenchment,  Romano-British 


bell-tower,  break  the  exact  uniformity  of  the 
figure.  The  church  is  placed  upon  the  site  with 
its  axis  almost  due  east  and  w'est.  The  blue  lias 


struction,  that  lies  within  easy  reach  of  Town : limestone  of  the  district,  obtained  from  the 
it  is  called  Amesbury  Banks,  situated  about  one  Binton  and  Wilmcote  quarries,  has  been  used  for 
mile  south  of  Epping,  on  the  main  road,  facing  j the  building,  finished  internally  with  trowelled 
Copped  Hall.  The  place  is  little  frequented,  the  ' stucco  on  a lining  of  brick.  Corsham  Down  stone, 
whole  site  being  thickly  covered  with  a dense  which -in  colour  contrasts  with  the  blue  walling 
overgrowth  of  small  bushy  trees,  that  screen  it  stone,  has  been  used  for  dressings  to  the  windows 
from  observation.  It  is  not  likely  to  tempt  the  and  doors  throughout,  aud  for  the  tracery,  which 
cupidity  of  an  avaricious  landowner  or  building  is  of  geometric  character.  The  roof  is  covered 
speculator.  with  brindled  Broseley  tiles,  with  bright  red  and 

It  is  very  anomalous  to  find  that  while  one  partly  ornamented  ridge  cresting,  lhe  benches 
rich  man  may  be  willing  to  expend  thousands  in  and  woodwork  of  the  church  are  stained  in  two 
providing  an  object  that  shall  interest  the  tints,  and  varnished.  A bell-turret,  wi*1- 
j-  i. : — .. Vi..  .'n  yiaao  of  flip  i nnnfinn  of  thn  C.llH 


present  generation,  and  instruct  posterity,  his 
neighbour  will  be  as  willing  and  as  ready  to 
destroy  such  objects  of  interest  as  Providence 
has  placed  in  his  possession,  derived  from  the 
industries  of  a former  age.  A.  Hall. 


A GLAZED  SURFACE. 

Sir, — This  is  a question  that  admits  of  more 
ventilation  than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  is 
futile  to  plaster  walls  where  steam  or  smoke  is. 
You  may  whitewash  your  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
scullery  every  six  months,  and  you  never  can 
have  it  clean  ; and  you  must,  moreover,  replaster 
it  every  three  years.  The  perpetual  heat  of  a 
kitchen  or  laundry  rots,  blisters,  and  breaks  the 
floating.  I have  never  seen  anything  equal  to 
vitrified  bricks,  which  wash  and  clean  like  a 
good  linen  rubber.  They  have  only  one  draw- 
back, namely,  the  expense.  They  are  excellent, 
too,  for  stables,  as  they  do  not  absorb  the  am- 
monia as  plastered  walls  do.  I have  seen  fire- 
bricks tried  to  line  stables,  but  they  are  almost 
useless  for  the  purpose  under  consideration. 
What  we  want  is  a cheap  lining  that  will  repel 
steam  and  ammonia,  and  can  be  washed.  I fear 
5s.  6d.  a square  yard  in  town  will  hardly  meet 
the  emergency  for  the  country. 

One  who  Builds. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Worcester  Quildhall.  — Some  time  ago  the 
Town  Council  advertised  for  plans  for  the  re- 
•construction  or  rebuilding  of  their  Guildhall,  at 
costs  which  were  stated  in  the  conditions  of  com- 
petition to  architects.  Nine  sets  of  plans  have 
been  received  in  response  to  this  advertisement, 
and  the  Guildhall  Committee  have  met  to  decide 
what  steps  should  be  taken  relative  to  three  of 
these  sets  which  had  arrived  after  the  prescribed 
time.  After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that 
the  plans  in  question  should  be  received,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  if  a premium  were  awarded 
to  either  of  the  three,  the  onus  should  rest  with 
the  author  thereof  of  proving  that  his  plan  was 
despatched  in  time  to  reach  its  destination,  as 
per  the  conditions,  in  the  ordinary  course,  and 
that  the  delay  was  due  to  detention  by  the  rail- 


and  to  make  it  large  enough  to  hold  two  more 
bells,  thus  increasing  the  number  from  four  to 
six,  and  also  to  add  a spire.  The  two  new  bells  are 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Bramstone  Stane,  and  the  whole 
of  them  will  shortly  be  placed  in  position.  The 
works  now  completed  consist  of  a tower  and  a 
spire,  96  ft.  high,  the  latter  being  covered  with  | 
oak  shingles.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  J 
church  is  through  an  archway  in  the  tower,  and  J 
the  original  doorway  has  been  removed  from  1 
the  south  wall,  where  it  was  shrouded  by  a 1 
miserable  brick  porch.  A vaulting  of  stone  forms  1 
the  basement  of  the  tower  in  the  porch,  in  which  I 
is  a carved  tablet  recording  the  fact  of  the  rector  I 
having  built  the  tower  as  a memorial  of  his  a 
brother.  A carved  figure  of  St.  Leonard,  in  J 
whose  name  the  church  is  dedicated,  is  placed  | 
in  a niche  above  the  outer  archway,  and  eight  | 
coupled  belfry  windows  finish  the  tower.  The 
rose-window  has  been  removed  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  and  in  its  place  a 3-light  j 
window  has  been  put  in,  filled  with  stained 
glass,  representing  a baptismal  subject,  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  old  font  has 
been  replaced  by  one  standing  upon  a triple  j 
base,  with  eight  Devon  marble  columns  sur-  I 
rounding  a central  one  of  stone,  with  moulded  1 
bases  and  carved  capitals.  The  western  end  of 
the  nave,  in  which  the  organ  lately  stood,  has 
been  fitted  up  with  benches  in  the  north  side,  I 
the  font  occupying  the  south-west  angle.  From  j 
the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  nave  a chamber  I 
has  been  erected,  and  in  it  tho  organ  is  now  i 
placed.  The  crowning  work  is  the  erection  of  a 
reredos  which  is  composed  of  Caen  stone,  with 
Devon  marble  shafts.  In  three  panels  above  the  j 
Communion-table  are  tho  supper  at  Emmaus,  j 
and  two  attendant  angels.  In  the  four  side  I 
panels  are  figures  of  the  Evangelists.  These  j 
panels  are  all  of  Salviati’s  mosaio.  A variety  of 
emblematical  carving  is  introduced  in  the  reredos.  1 
The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  West  Hugall,  of  Oxford,  I 
and  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.- 1 
Wheeler,  builders,  Reading. 

Tatton. — The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Yatton,  1 
after  being  closed  for  nearly  two  years,  to  j 
undergo  restoration,  has  now  been  re-opened.  I 
The  principal  items  of  the  work  are  the  re- 
building  of  the  chancel ; a new  floor  throughout  I 
the  church,  of  wood  and  tesselated  pavement ; 
new  west  and  other  windows;  new  nave  roof- 
and  parapet ; new  doors,  seats  of  modern  cha- 
racter, oak  screens  and  stalls  in  the  choir,  com- 
munion-table  and  pulpit,  and  heating  apparatus.  J 
The  outlay  has  been  about  3,0001.  The  aisle  | 
roofs  and  two  chapels  have  still  to  be  restored,  1 
but  the  work  is  postponed  for  the  present  for 
want  of  funds. 

Burford. — The  nave  of  Burford  Church  has  j 
been  restored  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J 
G.  E.  Street,  and  a sum  of  nearly  3,0001.  has  ‘ 
been  expended  upon  the  work.  There  yet  re- 
main to  be  completed  the  restoration  and  the  > 
opening  of  the  lantern  tower,  the  restoration  of 
the  north  and  south  transepts,  and  the  chancel 
with  its  aisles,  &c.  About  4,0001.  are  required  to 
finish  this  church.  At  present  the  work  of 
restoration  must  stop,  and  the  edifice  be  reopened,  J 
owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

Eaton.— 'The  foundation-stone  of  Christ  Churchi 
Eaton,  has  been  laid  by  the  Mayor  of  Norwich. 
About  1,6001.  have  been  subscribed,  but  between  J 
4001.  and  5001.  more  are  required  to  furnish  the 
church  with  all  needful  fittings,  and  render  it 


spire,  rises  at  the  junction  of  the  chancel  with 
the  nave,  to  a height  of  60  ft.,  and  is  feurrounded 
by  a cross  and  gilded  vane.  The  bell-stage  con- 
tains three  steel  bells,  which  are  rung  from  a 
recess  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower.  These 
bells  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Baldwin.  The 
east  window,  in  stained  glass,  represents  the 
Crucifixion.  On  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary 
is  a window  representing  the  Resurrection.  The 
words  below  it  are,  “ Why  seek  ye  the  living 
among  the  dead.”  The  two  windows  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  were  presented — one 
by  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Christ  blessing  Little 
Children;  and  the  other  by  Mrs.  Baldwin,  of 
Christ  feeding  the  Multitude.  All  these  win- 
dows in  the  chancel  were  produced  by  Messrs. 

Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London.  The 
stained-glass  wundows  in  the  nave  are  the  pro- 
duction of  Messrs.  Holland  & Son,  glass  painters, 

Warwick.  The  western  illustrate  the  events 
described  in  the  24th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  of  the  storm  upon  the  sea,  Christ 
walking  upon  the  sea  to  His  disciples  in  the  ship, 

and  His  saving  of  Peter  when  sinking  through  

want  of  faith.  They  were  presented  by  Mr.  J.  available  for  divine  service.  The  foundations  of 
Baldwin,  to  the  memory  of  his  brother.  The  the  chancel  have  been  laid,  but  for  lack  of  funds 

this  part  of  the  church  cannot  at  present  be 
erected.  The  building  is  to  be  in  the  Gothic  I 
style  of  architecture  of  an  Early  period.  It  will 
be  of  a cruciform  plan,  and  when  complete  will 
consist  of  a chancel,  nave,  transepts,  and  aisles, 
with  organ-chamber  and  vestry  on  either  side  of 
the  chancel,  but  it  is  at  present  only  proposed  to 
build  tho  nave  and  transept.  The  walls  will  be 
built  externally  with  flint  facing  and  Bath  stone! 
dressing,  and  internally  stuccoed  and  relieved! 
with  bands  and  arches  of  stone  and  brick,  and 
supported  by  buttresses.  The  window  and  dooW.J 
heads  are  to  be  in  plate  tracery,  glazed  with 
tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  roof  is  to  be  open- 
timbered,  and  covered  with  slate,  and  the  llooff 
laid  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  A light  perforated 
stone  spiret  will  be  erected  for  tho  bell  on  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  church.  The  execution 
of  the  work  is  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  Wright  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lacey,  builders,  Norwich,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearcey 
joint  architects,  Norwich. 

Chirbury  (Shropshire).— The  parish  church  of 
St.  Michael  was  re-opened  on  the  22nd  ult.,  after 


was  given 


south-west  lancet  window  of  the  nave 
by  Mr.  William  Sugden  Armitage,  of  Manchester, 
and  represents  the  good  Samaritan  pouring  in 
oil  and  wine.  The  builders  of  the  church  were 
Messrs.  J.  & G.  Callaway,  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Woodhurst. — The  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  has  been  restored  and  re-opened  for 
divine  service.  It  is  an  edifice  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  dating  from  about  1500.  It 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  small  square  tower, 
and  south  aisle,  with  a porch.  The  church 
was  closed  for  the  work  of  restoration  last 
Midsummer.  The  architect  was  Mr.  White ; the 
contractors  were  Mr.  J.  Saint,  of  St.  Ives,  and 
Mr.  Bunting.  The  north  wall  has  been  entirely 
rebuilt,  a new  roof  erected  to  the  south  aisle,  a 
new  east  window,  and  chancel  fittings.  The 
interior  has  been  reseated.  The  tower  is  a 
“ bell  cote,”  and  has  been  covered  with  oaken 
shingle. 

Sherjield-on-Loddon. — The  parish  church  has 
been  re-opened.  It  was  in  a very  dilapidated 
condition.  The  rector  took  upon  himself  the 

duty  of  partially  restoring  the  edifice.  He  sub-  , A 

sequently  decided  to  build  a tower  for  the  bells,  ' restoration.  The  church,  built  by  the  A us  m 
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Friars,  consists  of  a wide  and  lofty  Early  English 
nave,  with  narrow  north  and  south  aisles,  extend- 
ing to  within  5 ft.  of  the  east  end,  and  a western 
tower  of  later  date.  There  is  no  sign  of  a sepa- 
rate chancel  ever  having  been  intended ; in  fact, 
it  is  evident  that  a modem  chancel  arch,  put  in 
when  the  small  brick  chancel  was  built  in  1733, 
occupied  the  place  of  the  old  east  window,  which 
was  then  removed  into  it.  Previously  to  the  recent 
restoration  of  the  church  the  south  aisle  walls 
were  in  a dangerous  state,  and  huge  round- 
headed  modern  windows  disfigured  the  walls ; the 
fihe  roof  over  the  nave,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
aisles,  was  concealed  by  a modern  ceiling ; there 
• were  high  pews  and  a west  gallery ; also  the  small 
chancel  arch  with  plaster  mouldings  marred  the 
effect  of  the  interior,  and  the  east  gable  of  the 
nave  above  the  wall-plate  level  consisted  of  a 
lath-and-plaster  partition.  A wide  and  lofty 
stone  chancel  arch  has  now  been  substituted  for 
that  described  and  various  other  works  done, 
and  a chancel  has  been  formed  by  taking  in  the 
easternmost  bay  of  the  nave,  and  this  is  marked 
by  a pierced  stone  screen  next  the  nave,  and 
high  oak  screens  next  the  north  and  south 
chancel  aisles  ; in  the  former  of  which  is  placed 
the  organ  ; the  latter  is  occupied  by  the  school 
children.  There  is  provision  for  370  persons. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Bowdler  & Dar- 
lington. The  glazing  of  the  windows  was  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Done  & Davies;  the  carving  by 
Mr.  G.  Landucci ; and  the  warming  apparatus 
was  provided  by  Mr.  W.  Dodwell,  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  about  1,7002. 

Ulcombe. — The  restoration  and  repair  of  the 
parish  church  have  now  been  completed,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Slater  & Car- 
penter, architects,  London.  The  plan  for  the 
restoration  included  nave,  chancel,  with  a south 
aisle,  continued  eastwards  to  form  a chantry 
chapel,  and  westwards,  to  form  a vestry,  which 
constitutes  a feature  in  the  building,  also  a 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  and  nave 
called  the  Wandesford  Chapel,  a tower  at  the 
west  end,  and  a porch  on  the  south  side.  The 
Wandesford  Chapel  is  separated  from  the  chancel 
by  oak  parcloses  cut  between  two  arches.  The 
church  is  from  twelfth  to  fifteenth  century  date. 
The  tower  is  of  the  Kentish  type,  with  an 
ootangular  turret  rising  above  it.  The  materials 
of  the  church  are  flint  and  rag  stone.  The  new 
works  comprise  new  roofs  throughout,  reseating, 
and  repaving  with  tiles  made  from  the  designs 
of  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton.  The  chancel 
is  fitted  up  with  oak  stalls,  and  an  organ  has 
been  presented.  The  total  cost  of  structural 
works  was  1,4702. 11s.  6d. ; fittings,  902. 14s.  7d. ; 
architects’  legal  and  incidental  expenses,  2292. 
0s.  9d.j  total,  1,7902.6s.  lOd. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

London. — The  opening  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
Schools,  St.  Pancras,  took  place  on  Thursday,  the 
16th  ult.  They  adjoin  the  south  side  of  the 
church  ; the  building  was  originally  a Dissenting 
chapel,  called  “Albany  Chapel.”  It  has  been 
bought  and  converted  to  its  new  use,  and 
is  now  capablo  of  accommodating  1,000 
[children.  The  infants’  department  is  on  the 
basement,  where  there  is  also  a large  industrial 
kitchen,  &c.  The  boys  are  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  girls  on  the  upper  floor.  Here  the 
original  coved  roof,  with  its  moulded  beams  and 
fibs,  have  been  retained;  the  windows  have, 
however,  been  changed  from  long  lancets  to  two- 
light  square-headed  windows.  The  exterior  is 
uecessarily  plain  and  unomamental.  Mr.  Allen 
p the  builder  engaged  under  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter, 
i Fmdon  (Sussex). — A new  school  is  being  built 
here  under  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter,  as  a 
nixed  school  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  con- 
tracted with  flint,  in  cement  walls,  faced  with 
hopped  flints  on  the  outside;  the  groins  and 
ressings  are  of  Caen  stone,  and  the  chimney 
hafts  of  red  brick.  By  the  special  wish  and 
elp  of  the  Marchioness  of  Bath,  the  details  are 
£ a rather  more  ornamental  character  than  is 
bsolutely  necessary.  The  windows  are  of  three 
usped  lights,  with  cusped  circles  and  gables 
ver  each  window,  with  barge-boards,  &c.  The 
i ell-cot  is  of  oak  and  lead,  with  a shingle  spire  ; 
nd  the  roof  is  open,  with  arched  and  cusped 
rincipals,  and  is  plastered  between  the  rafters. 

| he  builder  is  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Brighton. 

I Godaiming.  — The  memorial-stone  of  new 
) ritish  schools  has  been  laid  here.  The  old  school 
^te  will  be  that  of  the  more  modem  structure. 


A plan,  it  is  said,  has  been  drawn  by  an  archi- 
tect, representing  the  new  building  to  consist  of 
two  wings  and  a small  centre  spire.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about 
8002. 

Aclclam. — A new  school  has  been  opened  at 
Acklam.  A site  was  given  for  that  purpose  by 
Mr.  Hustler,  at  whose  expense  the  building, 
consisting  of  a school-room,  with  separate  play- 
grounds, &c.,  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a residence 
for  the  master,  has  been  completed.  The  plans 
of  the  schools  were  by  Mr.  J.  Sturdy,  Middles- 
brough, and  the  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  J. 
Johnson,  builder,  Middlesbrough. 

Lower  Broughton. — The  foundation-stone  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Schools,  which  are  now  in  course 
of  erection  in  Hough-lane,  Lower  Broughton, 
has  been  laid.  The  schools  will  contain  a large 
room  (64  ft.  by  20  ft.)  for  160  infants,  and  a 
mixed  school-room  (35  ft.  by  17  ft.)  for  ninety 
boys  and  girls,  besides  class-room,  porches,  &c. 
There  are  two  play-grounds.  The  style  adopted 
is  Gothic,  of  a plain  character,  with  high- 
pitched  roofs,  small  buttresses,  and  pointed 
windows.  Internally  the  schools  will  be  fitted 
in  the  usual  manner,  with  desks  and  benches, 
the  infant  school  having,  besides,  two  galleries. 
The  main  roof-timbers,  carried  on  ornamental 
stone  brackets,  will  be  stained  and  varnished, 
and  the  ceiling  will  be  bordered  by  a small  wood 
cornice,  also  varnished.  Between  each  roof- 
principal  a ventilator  will  be  placed.  Mr.  Tully 
is  the  architect,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  schools  are  being  erected. 

Southport. — Mr.  John  Fernley,  of  Southport, 
is  building  a school,  to  present  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Conference,  at  a cost  of  about  8,0002., 
to  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  daughters 
of  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministers. 

Newport. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  National 
Schools,  to  be  erected  at  Newport,  Salop,  has 
been  laid.  The  schools  will  be  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  England.  The  site  is  towards  the 
south  of  the  town,  and  consists  of  about  an  acre. 
Mr.  Ladd,  of  London,  was  selected  as  the  archi- 
tect ; and  Mr.  John  Turnbull,  of  Cheswardine,* 
as  the  builder.  The  schools  will  be  built  to 
accommodate  250  children  — boys,  girls,  and 
infants.  They  will  consist  of  a boys’  school- 
room, 41  ft.  6 in.  by  19  ft. ; a girls’  school,  33  ft. 
by  18  ft. ; an  infants’  room  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, with  two  class-rooms,  and  suitable  offices. 
In  addition  will  be  a master’s  house.  There  will 
be  a large  playground.  The  premises  will  be 
built  in  domestic  Gothic  style.  The  facings  will 
be  of  pressed  bricks  from  Donnington  Wood, 
with  white  and  blue  bricks  for  the  bands  and 
arches.  The  school-rooms  will  be  faced  inside 
with  white  bricks  from  Coalbrookdale.  A pro- 
minent feature  of  the  building  will  be  a bell- 
turret.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is  1,4932., 
but  incidental  expenses  and  contingencies  will, 
it  is  expected,  bring  up  the  total  cost  to  1,7002. 

Southwick. — The  foundation  stone  of  new 
schools  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholics  has 
been  laid  by  the  R.C.  Bishop  of  Hexham  and 
Newcastle.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  J.  Tillman, 
architect,  Sunderland,  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  architecture.  Its  length  is  85  ft.,  and 
breadth  33  ft. 

Highfield  (Sheffield). — The  eighth  elementary 
school  erected  in  connexion  with  St.  Mary’s 
Church  has  been  opened  in  Alderson-road, 
Highfield.  The  site,  valued  at  7002.,  was  given 
by  Mr.  Hemy  Wilson,  and  the  scheme  includes 
boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’  schools.  At  present 
only  the  infants’  school  has  been  erected,  and  for 
the  time  being  it  will  be  used  as  a mixed  school. 

It  is  built  at  a cost  of  8002.  The  large  room  is 
34  ft.  by  49  ft. ; and  there  is  a class-room 
attached,  18  ft.  by  15  ft.  There  is  also  a large 
lobby,  which  will  be  used  as  a cloak-room  for  the 
children.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  240 
scholars.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Mitchell- 
Withers ; the  builders  were  Messrs.  Chibley  & 
Stringfellow ; and  the  joiner  was  Mr.  G.  Oxley. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — The  Government  are  about  to 
build  new  barracks  for  the  married  soldiers 
stationed  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  site  selected 
is  on  the  south  side  of  Johnstone-terrace.  The 
building  is  to  be  of  stone,  with  a slated  roof,  and 
iron  verandahs  overlooking  the  Grassmarket. 
The  barracks  will  have  three  floors,  and  on  each 
floor  there  will  be  accommodation  for  eighteen 
families,  or  a total  of  fifty-four  families.  Each 
family  will  have  the  entire  use  of  a room  16  ft. 
by  14  ft.  At  present  several  families  are  accom- 


modated in  one  large  room,  separation  being 
secured  only  by  screens.  The  upper  floors  will 
be  approached  by  an  iron  staircase  from  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  each  room  will  be 
fitted  with  a ventilating  grate  and  cooking  oven. 
Provision  will  be  made  for  ventilating  the  rooms 
by  means  of  fresh-air  louvred  inlets,  and  extract- 
ing shafts  for  foul  air.  A washing-house  and 
laundry,  provided  with  improved  drying-closets, 
will  also  be  built  on  a vacant  piece  of  ground 
nearer  the  Grassmarket ; and  a portion  of  ground 
is  to  be  laid  out  for  bleaching  and  drying  greens. 
The  plans  have  to  be  yet  approved  of  by  the 
Dean  of  Guild  Court. 

The  Prince  Consort  Memorial.  — Since  the 
selection  of  Charlotte-square  as  the  site  of  the 
Prince  Consort  Memorial,  arrangements  have 
been  in  progress  with  a view  to  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  this  national  undertaking.  The 
square  is  intended  to  be  laid  out  anew  for  the 
reception  of  the  memorial.  Instead  of  the 
present  circular  form  of  the  enclosure,  a square, 
with  the  angles  splayed  off,  will  be  substituted. 
The  memorial  will  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,  with  the  figure  of  the  Prince  looking 
towards  the  south,  so  that  the  leading  object  in 
the  monument  may  be  seen  in  profile  from 
George-street.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
the  pedestal  of  the  monument  should  be  of  free- 
stone ; but  during  the  progress  of  the  work  the 
committee  came  to  be  of  opinion  that  granite 
could  alone  consort  with  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  the  design.  A subscription  was  accordingly 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a granite 
pedestal.  It  was  stated  at  a recent  committee 
meeting  that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
had  guaranteed  2,0002.  to  the  fund,  and  this 
had  enabled  the  committee  to  commission 
a granite  pedestal  from  Mr.  Macdonald,  of 
Aberdeen.  A letter  was  read  from  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  stating  that  her  Majesty  had  allowed 
the  Princess  Louise  to  subscribe  3002.  to  the 
pedestal  fund,  and  it  was  agreed  to  add  his 
lordship’s  name  to  the  committee.  It  is  expected 
that  Mr.  Macdonald  will  have  the  pedestal  ready 
in  about  a year ; and  long  before  that  time  Mr. 
Steell  will  have  finished  the  statuary  portion  of 
the  memorial. 

Musselburgh. — The  want  of  a golf-house  for 
the  Musselburgh  Golf  Club  has  long  been  felt, 
but  will  soon  be  supplied.  Plans  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Brown,  architect,  Edinburgh, 
for  a building,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Mussel- 
burgh Links,  a few  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
house  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Company  of  Edin- 
burgh Golfers.  Consisting  of  two  stories,  the 
structure  will  be  of  a plain  character,  and  will 
contain  all  the  apartments  requisite  for  a first- 
rate  golf-house.  The  ground -floor  will  be  taken 
up  with  the  club-room,  which  is  to  be  37  ft.  long 
by  18  ft.  wide,  dining-room,  kitchen,  lavatories, 
&c.,  while  the  upper  floor  will  be  set  apart  for  a 
reading-room,  two  large  and  airy  parlours,  house- 
keeper’s-room,  and  servants’  rooms.  The  back 
wing  of  the  house  will  contain  a coal-cellar, 
larder,  pantry,  &c.  There  will  be  a sufficient 
number  of  windows  to  afford  ample  light  to  the 
whole.  The  building,  which  will  have  a pro- 
jecting roof,  with  a window  facing  the  east,  will 
be  so  constructed  that,  in  the  event  of  increased 
accommodation  being  required  at  a future  time, 
another  wing  can  be  easily  added.  The  con- 
tracts are  all  taken  up  and  operations  com- 
menced. 

Glasgow. — The  statue  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Graham,  Master  of  the  Mint,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Brodie,  R.S.A.,  destined  to  occupy  the  south- 
east corner  of  George-square,  Glasgow,  as  a com- 
panion monument  to  that  of  James  Watt  in  the 
south-west  corner,  has  just  arrived  at  Mr. 
Brodie’s  studio  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 

R.  Masefield  & Co.,  Chelsea,  where  it  was  cast  in 
bronze.  The  statue,  which  is  a gift  to  Glasgow 
bjr  Mr.  Young  of  Kellie,  represents  Dr.  Graham 
sitting  in  an  easy,  contemplative  attitude.  The 
massive  head  leans  slightly  forward ; and  the 
robe  of  a D.G'.L.  falls  in  sharp  folds  from  the 
shoulders.  The  weight  of  the  statue  is  2 tons, 
and  it  was  cast  at  one  operation.  It  is  finished, 
says  the  Scotsman,  like  a bronze  for  a mantel- 
piece. The  statue  is  about  to  be  placed  on  its 
pedestal. 

Helensburgh. — A monument  of  Aberdeen  granite 
is  about  to  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
at  Helensburgh,  in  memory  of  the  late  Henry 
Bell,  who  first  applied  steam  to  navigation  on 
that  river.  It  consists  of  an  obelisk  25  ft.  long 
and  3 ft.  square  at  the  base,  being  the  largest 
ever  produced  at  the  works  from  one  stone.  The 
block,  which  came  from  Messrs.  Macdonald, 
Field,  & Co.’s,  quarries  at  Stirlinghill,  near 
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Peterhead,  weighed  17  tons  in  its  rough  state, 
and,  as  now  shaped  and  polished,  it  has  a weight 
of  11  tons.  The  obelisk  is  to  be  set  on  a series 
of  steps  of  the  same  material ; and,  with  dado 
and  plinth,  the  total  height  of  the  monument 
will  be  34  ft.  , , 

Aberdeen.  — Mr.  J.  Dickinson  Brunton,  the 
inventor  of  the  channel-tunnelling  machine,  says 
the  Scotsman,  having  recently  obtained  a patent 
for  a granite-turning  apparatus,  Messrs.  Mac- 
donald, Field,  & Co.,  of  the  Aberdeen  Granite 
Works,  have  purchased  the  patent  for  the  large 
district  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  new 
machine  has  been  started  in  the  Aberdeen 
granite-yard.  The  patent  proper  is  confined 
to  a revolving  steel  disc,  with  sharp  edge, 
inclined  diagonally  to  the  stone.  There  are  two 
discs,  one  placed  at  the  front,  and  another  at  the 
back  of  the  stone.  Each  cuts  off  from  * to  f of  an 
inch  at  a time,  and  moves  over  about  2.^  ft.  per 
hour.  The  two  discs  thus  applied  to  the  stone— 
the  one  a little  ahead  of  the  other— reduce  its 
size  by  H in-  to  2 in- in  au  hour.  Ifc  wil1  do  as 
much  turning  in  a day  as  a mason  can  accom- 
plish in  a week,  and  the  mason’s  tool-marks  being 
avoided,  the  work  comes  out  with  a smoother 
surface, — so  much  so  that  the  first  process  of 
polishing  is  almost  saved.  The  machine  is 
capable  of  working  stones  of  16  in.  diameter 
and  under,  but  arrangements  are  in  progress  for 
extending  its  application  to  work  of  larger 
dimensions.  Balusters,  vases,  pedestals,  and  all 
sorts  of  circular  moulded  work  are  said  to  be 
done  very  satisfactorily. 


in  simply  blowing  into  tlie  furnace  a jet  of  steam.  Tho  Men, 
effect  is  instantaneous  and  remarkable.  A clear  flame  is 
produced  in  a few  seconds.  This  circumstance  has  pro- 
bably induced  many  persons  to  attempt  to  burn  steam. 

It  eertainly  has  the  appearance  of  burning ; but  these 

people  do  not  consider  that  water  is  already  burnt.  It  is 

a product  of  combustion : chemically  speaking,  it  is 
an  oxide,  and  can  burn  as  little  as  ashes  can  burn,  the 
cause  of  the  appearance  is  easily  imagined.  T he  water  is 
decomposed  by  the  heated  carbon,  whilst  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide,  both  combustible  gases,  are  lormcd. 

These  again  come  in  contact  with  air,  and  then  burn  readily 
and  clearly.  The  consequence  is  that  no  carbon  appears 
in  the  smoke  : it  is  burnt  by  halves,— by  two  processes 
instead  of  one;  aud  the  flame  extends  itself  forward,  as  a 
little  time  is  required  for  these  operations. 

By  one  method  of  employing  steam  there  is  a large 
amount  of  air  supplied  at  the  same  time.  The  steam  how- 
ever, without  the  excess  of  air  brought  by  it,  produces, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  good  results,  but  that  must  be  m cases 
where  there  is  already  abundant  air  and  heat. 

Still  the  question  arises,  Why  does  not  the  steam  tormed 
by  the  coal  prove  sufficient  ? I confess  this  is  not  clear 
to  me,  and  a little  more  information  is  required.  It  is 
not,  however,  an  absolute  mystery,  as  we  can  readily 
imagine  au  insufficient  quantity  to  be  one  cause  and  the 
want  of  good  mixture  another.  We  do  know  that  air  and 
smoke  may  rush  together  through  a flue  quite  unmixed 
for  some  time.  . . , „ 

It  may  now  be  asked,  What  is  the  result  of  this  r 
It  is  seen  that  the  manufacturer's  interest  is  not  to 
make  black  smoke,  because  it  is  expensive. 

The  public  are  interested  in  its  removal,  because  it  adds 
an  unwholesome  gas  to  those  gases  and  solids  already 
contained  in  ordinary  smoke. 

The  excessive  amount  of  air  used  entails  an  enormous 
waste  of  heat.  This  has  not  been  calculated 
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Air  and  Rain  : the  Beginnings  of  a Chemical 
Climatology.  By  Robert  Angus  Smith,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  Inspector  of  Alkali  Works  for  the  Govern- 
ment. London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 
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TriE  author  of  this  work  acknowledges  that  it  is 
not  one  of  a nature  to  be  made  interesting  to 
general  readers  without  sacrificing  the  large 
number  of  its  facts.  It  is  a strictly  scientific 
work  of  its  sort,  but  maybe  followed  by  another 
of  a more  popular  character  on  the  same  subject. 
Many  of  the  facts  here  recorded1  are  of  import- 
ance in  the  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
chemical  climatology.  Some  of  them  show  how 
short  of  the  truth  it  was  to  say  at  one  time  that 
chemical  experiment  could  not  distinguish  the 
air  of  Manchester  from  that  of  Helvellyn.  There 
are  indeed  curious  differences  in  the  chemical 
and  crystalline  residual  products  at  least  of  airs 
from  different  places  very  different  even  to  the 
eye,  as  in  the  engraved  illustrations  given  by  Mr. 
Angus  Smith.  Even  the  atmosphere  of  a railway 
carriage  has  been  found  to  differ  from  other  air, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  full  of  brilliant  motes,  which 
turned  out  in  the  microscope  to  be  rolled  or 
twisted  plates  or  filaments  of  iron-dust,  derived, 
no  doubt,  from  the  friction  of  the  rails  and 
wheels  of  the  train,  according  to  the  yielding 
softness  or  resistive  hardness  of  the  iron  or  steel 
of  which  they  may  have  consisted. 

On  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  on  stones, 
bricks,  mortar,  &c.,  there  is  only  a single  page ; 
but  wo  shall  cpiote  this,  although  even  it  is  a 
quotation  from  the  author’s  own  previous  work 
“ On  the  Air  of  Towns 


That  there  is  a hitch  in  the  chemistry  of 
carbon  and  smoko  consumption  does  seem  to  be 
evident.  Chemists  require  to  turn  further  atten- 
tion to  the  subject ; and,  indeed,  already  certain 
not  quite  orthodox  ideas  as  to  carbon  aud  its 
combustion  aro  being  ventilated.  Dr.  H.  Vohl, 
of  Cologne,  supposes  he  has  proved  that  the 
carbonic  acid  obtained  by  heating  charcoal  is  not 
derived  from  the  charcoal  itself,  but  is  carbonic 
acid  occluded  by  that  substance,  being  derived 
from  the  atmosphere.  He  states  that  charcoal 
freed  from  carbonic  acid,  and  made  to  absorb 
oxygen,  does  not  show  a trace  of  the  former  gas, 
even  when  heated  to  680  deg.  Fahr. 

The  omission  of  the  subject  of  ozone  alto- 
gether, by  Mr.  Angus  Smith,  in  treating  of  air 
and  rain,  in  this  “ beginning  of  a chemical  cli- 
matology” is  surely  a strange  one.  Tho  author 
says  he  has  not  been  able  to  make  certain  pro- 
jected trials;  which  would  have  been  a better 
excuse,  we  should  think,  for  postponing  the 
publication  than  for  issuing  the  book  without  it. 
Exclusive  of  a due  consideration  of  so  essential 
an  agent  in  all  that  relates  to  the  air,  what  are 
experiments  and  facts  relating  to  it  worth,  even 
from  Mr.  Angus  Smith  ? 


Hand-Book  of  Eastern  Counties.  London  : John 
Murray. 

We  have  held  back  the  Hand-Book  last  received 
from  Albemarle-street,  intending  to  check  some 
of  its  statements  and  find  out  a few  of  its  weak 
points,  but  the  opportunity  has  not  come  and  the 
touring  time  has ; so  that  we  shall  probably  best 
serve  our  readers’  purpose  by  at  once  mentioning 
tho  scope  of  the  volume.  It  treats  of  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  is  full  of 
interesting  matter,  and  is  evidently  based  on  per- 
sonal knowledge.  It  includes  a general  map  of 
the  counties  named,  with  separate  plans  of  Col- 
chester and  Cambridge,  and  will  be  found  the 
travellers’  best  companion  in  those  districts. 


“ It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  stones  and  bricks 
■ buildings,  especially  under  projecting  parts,  crumble 
ore  readily  in  large  towns,  where  much  coal  is  burnt, 
iau  elsewhere.  Although  this  is  not  sufficient  to  prove 
i evil  of  the  highest  magnitude,  it  is  still  worthy  ot 
bservation,  first,  us  a fact,  and  next,  as  affecting  the 
slue  of  property.  I was  led  to  attribute  t his  effect  to  the 
low  but  constant  action  of  tho  acid  rain.  If  it  affects 
instances  with  so  great  an  excess  of  silica,  it  is  not  to  be 
xpected  that  calcareous  substances  will  resist  it  long  ; 
ud  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  old  buildings  in  Manchester 
4 the  deterioration  of  the  mortar.  It  generally  swells 
ut  becomes  very  porous,  and  falls  to  pieces  on  the 
lightest  touch.  Some  mortar  in  this  condition,  from  a 
luilding  behind  the  house  of  the  Literary  and  1 hdo- 
ophical  Society  of  Manchester,  was  examined. 

9'18  grs.  of  this  gave  7’57  of  BaOSOs,  or  28  33  per  cent. 
>f  sulphuric  acid  = 4816  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  iron  oxidises  readily, 
id  that  galvanised  iron  is  valuelsss  in  a district  where 
le  acid  rain  converts  it  at  once  into  a battery.  It  will  be 
bserved  that  this  style  of  roofing  is  preserved  in  exact 


History  of  the  Old  and  Neiv  Trent  Bridges,  Not - 
tingham.  By  M.  0.  Tarbotton,  Engineer. 
Nottingham  : Allen  & Son.  1871. 

WHEN  we  illustrated  the  old  and  new  Trent 
Bridges,  wo  gave  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
story  attaching  to  the  former,  and  described 
the  construction  of  the  latter.  Mr.  M.  0. 
Tarbotton,  the  engineer  of  the  new  bridge, 
aided  by  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker,  F.S.A.,  has 
recently  published  a history  of  these  bridges, 
and  illustrated  it  with  photographs.  It  makes 
a pretty  volume,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  found 
interesting  by  others  besides  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  around  the  Trent,  “ the  mid-barrier 
of  England.” 


“Oddities  of  History,”  “Thoughts  for 
Times  and  Seasons,”  under  the  general  head  of 
Griffin’s  Shilling  Manuals,  edited  by  John 
Tirnbs”  (Stationers’  Hall  Court).  We  have 
found  much  to  interest  in  these  little  books, 
especially  in  “ Thoughts  for  Times  and  Seasons.” 

The  Leisure  Hour  tells  its  readers  that,— 

“Montagu  House  is  on  the  point  of  being 
modernised ; in  other  words,  of  parting  with 
those  characteristics  which  give  it  its  historical 
value.  We  recall  the  days  when  it  was  the 
nursery  of  letters,  the  centre  of  fashion,  the 
rendezvous  of  wit,  the  temple  of  the  Muses, 
dedicated  to  the  votaries  of  art  and  literature, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  genius— the  daughters, 
perhaps,  especially,  as  its  reunions  were  organised 
and  presided  over  by  a woman  whose  gifts  and 
graces,  whose  taste  and  intelligence,  while  they 
fitted  her  to  be  the  friend  and  companion  of 
authors,  statesmen,  and  politicians,  impelled  her 
to  gather  round  her,  with  a generous  contempt 
for  the  petty  heart-burnings  of  rivalry,  all  the 
most  distinguished  and  brilliant  of  her  sex. 
Hero  Lord  Lyttelton,  Gilbert  West,  Johnson, 
Burke,  Young,  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Yesey,  Miss 
Carter,  Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs. 
Delany,  Lord  Oxford,  and  his  daughter  the 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
among  a host  of  others  not  less  eminent,  Covvper, 
who  has  immortalised  Mrs.  Montagu’s  “ Feather 
Tapestry,”  Hannah  More,  who  versified  the  “ Las 
Bleu”  club,  and  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  whose 
blue  stockings,  it  is  said,  gave  their  name  to 
these  unique  reunions,  habitually  met,  conferred, 
conversed,  exchanged  their  ideas,  reciprocated 
each  other’s  sentiments,  sharpened  each  other  s 
wit,  grew  'in  each  other’s  esteem,  enjoyed  each  1 
other’s  society — perhaps  envied  each  others 
successes— these  floors  have  received  tlieir  very  ^ 
footprints,  these  walls  have  contained  their  indi- 
vidualities, these  mirrors  have  reflected  their  very 

forms,  these  precincts  have  witnessed  their  minu-  J 
test  actions,  and  echoed  their  spoken  words.  ,1 

The  Carden,  before  describing  the  new  cemetery  ; 
in  Philadelphia,  says The  most  creditable  I I 
city  improvements  yet  carried  out  by  the  | 
Americans  are  their  noble  cemeteries.  These® 
are  as  great  an  advance  upon  ours  as  it  is  possi-’B 
ble  to  conceive.  They  are  in  some  cases  as  large  1 
as  national  parks,  and  as  full  of  flowers  and  trees  jj 
as  a choice  garden.  Even  small  country  villages  ( 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  cities,  and  : 
instead  of  the  old-fashioned  ‘ God’s  Acre,’  where  I 
those  who  had  been  friends  and  neighbours  in 
life  were  not  separated  in  death,  we  see  imita-  ,|i 
tions  of  Greenwood,  Laurel  Hill,  or  Mount  j| 
Auburn,  with  their  drives,  walks,  and  avenues;  Yj 
their  select  lots,  railed  in  with  stone  and  iron* 
their  costly  monuments,  adorned  with  sculpture, 
and  with  other  devices  to  rob  the  thought  of 
death  of  somewhat  of  its  gloom.  In  manyjh 
respects  the  change  is  a beneficial  one,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  healthfulness.  Nevertheless,  V 
when,  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  idea  of 
such  cemeteries  was  broached,  it  encountered  r. 
great  opposition.  Thi3  soon  gave  way,  however ; . 
and  now,  as  we  have  said,  every  large  city,  and  l 
almost  every  growing  village,  in  America  has  its  * 
cemetery.  Many  of  the  leading  cities,  indeed,* 
have  more  than  one.  There  are  half  a dozen  or 
more  within  driving  distance  of  New  York  ; and  1 
now  Philadelphia  has  lately  consecrated  that  of  : 
West  Laurel  Hill,  in  addition  to  the  old  Laurel  I 
Hill  Cemetery,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  ceme-|> 
teries  in  the  world,  and  occupies  a beautiful  an® 
commanding  site.” 


ItSCtllsUlCEt. 


oDservea  mat  ims  siyie  ui  uiuaus  . 

proportion  to  its  distance  from  manufacturing  districts. 
Iron  by  itself  also  becomes  readily  oxidised  in  this  acid 


atmosphere.  Bronze,  too,  is  rapidly  blackened  and 

articles  of  brass  become  affected  to  a great  depth,  losing 

their  strength.  I suppose  the  sulphurous  acid  forms  on 
the  surface  a coating  of  sulphide  of  copper,  whilst  « 
sulphate  is  washed  away  if  exposed  to  rain.” 


,ce  a coating  oi  auipuiuc  «. 

sulphate  is  washed  away  if  exposed  to 

In  treating  of  coal-smoke  and  the  combustion 
of  coal,  the  author  says : — 


— — j - ■ 

xy  be  asked  why  the  xapour  of  water  does  not 

ecompose  in  the  presence  of  carbon,  red  hot  as  the 
urbon  is,  we  suppose,  before  it  issues  in  a black  condi- 
- mode  of  consumingsrooke  which  consists 


. There  i: 


VARIORUM. 

TnE  1872  volume  of  Mr.  John  Timbs’s  “ Year- 
Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  ” includes  an 
engraved  portrait  and  memoir  of  Sir  William 
Thomson,  F.R.S.,  the  president  last  year  of  the 
British  Association.  The  contents  of  the  volume 
are  selected,  condensed,  and  arranged  with  Mr, 
Timbs’8  usual  discrimination  and  skill  : a perma- 
nent home  is  thus  given  to  much  information 
that  would  be  otherwise  fleeting,  and  the  result 
is  an  interesting  volume  that  can  scarcely  be 
taken  up  without  advantage. The  same  indus- 

trious author  has  produced  a number  of  little 
books,  such  as  “ Characteristics  of  Eminent 


Employment  of  Children  in  Brickyards,  i 

At  the  Hull  Police-court,  Mr.  Rickards,  inspect* 
of  factories,  applied  to  the  police  magistrate  for  : 
an  expression  of  his  opinion  with  reference  to  the  < 
employment  of  children  in  brickyards.  The  work® 
was  let  by  the  proprietors  of  the  fields  to  person® . 
who  employed  whom  they  thought  proper,  and  it  i 
was  desired  to  know  who  would  be  responsible  for 
contravening  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  pro- 
vided that  no  children  under  ten  years  of  age  ; 
should  be  employed.  The  proprietors  had  no  i 
control  or  supervision  in  the  matter,  some  of 
them  only  seeing  their  premises  once  a week.  I 
Mr  Travis  said  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
decision  he  should  give.  All  trades  must  be 
conducted  according  to  law.  The  persons  in 
whose  behalf  the  application  was  made  were 
manufacturers,  and  whether  the  work  was  came  i 
on  under  their  own  supervision  or  not  did  not 
matter.  The  contractor  to  whom  the  work  was 
let  would  also  be  liable. 
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The  People’s  Gardens,  Willesden. — The 

opening  of  these  gardens  for  the  season  took 
place  on  Saturday,  when  about  500  persons,  all 
members  of  the  People’s  Garden  Club,  or  visitors 
specially  invited,  were  present,  and  passed  a very 
enjoyable  day  and  evening.  These  gardens,  the 
property  of  an  association  of  working  men, 
known  as  the  People’s  Garden  Company,  are 
about  fifty  acres  in  extent,  situated  on  Old  Oak 
Common,  about  five  minutes’  walk  from  Willesden 
Junction  Station.  The  gardens  are  now  laid  out 
frith  flower  beds,  terraces,  and  gravelled  walks. 
There  are  also  cricket -grounds  and  croquet-lawns. 
Refreshment  pavilions  have  been  erected  in 
various  parts  of  the  gardens,  besides  a large  ban- 
quetting-hall,  capable  of  dining  from  800  to  1,000 
persons,  and  which  is  also  used  as  a tea-room. 
Swings,  a gymnasium,  and  steam  roundabouts 
aave  also  been  fitted  up.  A theatre,  concert, 
md  lecture-hall  is  in  course  of  erection.  The 
eading  feature  of  the  gardens,  however,  at  pre- 
lent  is  its  dancing  platform,  with  orchestra  in 
he  centre,  erected  at  a cost  of  about  1,000k 
Phis  platform  is  said  to  be  the  largest  dancing 
platform  in  Europe,  and  is  one-eighth  of  a mile 
u circumference. 

Conversazione  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. — On  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Tawksley,  the  president  of  the  Institution  of 
livil  Engineers,  and  Mrs.  Hawksley  gave  a con- 
versazione at  the  International  Exhibition,  with 
he  special  characteristic  of  ladies  attending.  It 
vas  held  in  the  British  Picture  Gallery  and  the 
Machinery  court.  These  departments  of  the 
nternational  Exhibition  building  were  pro- 
uscly  decorated  with  plants  and  flowers.  The 
ompany  could  not  have  numbered  less  than  1,500 
idies  and  gentlemen.  Among  the  gentlemen 
'ere  most  of  the  leading  engineers,  artists,  and 
terary  men  of  the  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawks- 
3y  received  their  guests  at  the  northern  entrance 
3 the  British  Picture  Gallery.  Temporary  re- 
•eshment-i-ooms,  supplied  with  iced  drinks  and 
ines,  were  created  on  the  outer  gallery,  the 
hole  length  of  which,  as  the  night  wore  on, 
as  utilised  as  an  open-air  promenade.  Other 
bles  were  spread  in  canvass  compartments  off 
6 machinery  floor;  the  Bier  Garten  was 
jrown  open  for  smokers  ; the  workpeople  at 
e machinery  were  at  their  posts  ; and  to  the 
her  music  was  added  the  grinding  of  the 
achines.  It  was  a brilliant  entertainment. 

Wingfield  Convalescent  Home. — This  in- 
itution  has  been  formally  opened  by  Aroh- 
iacon  Clerke.  The  site  of  the  building  is 
joining  the  road  leading  from  the  Warneford 
sylum  to  Shotover,  and  about  a mile  from 
ford.  Nine  acres  of  land  were  secured  for  the 
rpose  by  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking, 
le  building  is  erected  to  accommodate  eight 
rsons,  four  men  and  four  women,  and  is  so 
ranged  as  to  be  capable  of  enlargement  at  any 
ture  time  if  necessary.  The  designs  were  fur- 
shed  gratuitously  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  architect, 
ford,  who  added  his  personal  superintendence 
the  work.  The  house  comprises,  on  the 
Dund-floor,  a day-i-oom  each  for  the  men  and 
men,  rooms  for  the  committee  and  steward, 
)arate  apartments  for  each  individual,  laundry, 
chen,  and  the  necessary  offices,  besides  rooms 
• tho  matron,  spare-room,  &c.  On  the  first 
ry  are  separate  bedrooms  for  each.  The  walls 
> built  with  x-ed  bricks,  and  covered  with 
oseley  tiles.  In  front  of  the  building  is  a 
•andah,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  patients. 

3 contractor  was  Mr.  Thomas  Jonos,  of  Oxford, 

|l  the  cost  of  the  building  was  1,075k 

'Oxford  Arcliitectxiral  and  Historical 
ciety . — The  members  aud  friends  of  this 
biety  have  visited  All  Souls’  College,  princi- 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  reredos 
ently  discovei’ed  in]  the  chapel,  which  is 
v undergoing  a|  restoration.  The  company, 
icb  numbered  about  100,  met  at  two  o’clock 
he  hall,  where  they  were  cordially  received 
Professor  Burrows,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
liege.  The  President  of  the  Society  (tho  Pre- 
nt  of  Trinity)  said  that  at  their  present  visit 
til  Souls’  College  he  had  no  doubt  that  they 
dd  receive  a great  deal  of  instruction  and 
isure  from  the  account  Professor  Burrows 
Id  give  them  of  the  chapel.  Professor  Bur- 
s then  read  a paper  on  the  history  of  the 
pel.  The  company  then  pi-oceeded  to  the 
xel  to  inspect  the  reredos,  when  Mr.  James 
cer  addressed  them.  They  then  inspected 
paintings  that  were  recently  discovered  in 
roof  of  the  chapel,  and  the  library  of  the 

oe- 


Brunei  Oxitdone.— It  is  stated  that  a Mr. 
Burrus,  of  Wisconsin,  has  issued  a scheme  for  a 
railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  West,  to  be 
built  with  a gauge  of  30  ft.  The  road  is  to  run 
from  the  East  by  the  most  direct  line  to  Lake 
Erie.  When  it  reaches  the  lake  the  road  is  to 
be  built  out  into  the  water  about  25  ft.  below 
the  surface  for  some  distance,  and  there  end.  It 
is  to  be  operated  with  a machine  which  will 
navigate  the  water  as  well  as  traverse  the  land. 
When  this  amphibious  locomotive  arrives  at  the 
jumping-off  place  at  Lake  Erie,  it  is  to  slide 
gracefully  into  the  water,  and  by  slight  trans- 
position of  its  machinexy,  become  a steam-boat. 
When  it  has  arrived  at  Monroe  it  resumes  its 
character  of  locomotive,  and  rolls  off  another 
broad-gauge  road  to  Lake  Michigan,  whence  it 
is  to  take  water  for  Chicago.  The  machine  is 
to  be  sufficiently  large  to  cany  a vessel  of 
500  tons,  so  that  all  necessity  for  ship  canals 
will  be  done  away  with.  The  inventor  expects 
to  attain  a speed  of  25  miles  per  hour  on  land 
and  25  miles  in  water. 

International  Prison  Congress. — Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
an  International  Congress  for  the  Prevention  and 
Repression  of  Crime,  including  Penal  and  Re- 
formatory Treatment,  will  meet  in  London  on 
the  3x*d  of  July  next,  and  will  probably  continue 
a fortnight.  The  object  of  the  Congress  is  to 
collect  prison  statistics,  to  gather  infonnation, 
and  to  compare  experience  as  to  the  working  of 
different  prison  systems,  and  the  effect  of  vaiious 
systems  of  penal  legislation,  to  compare  the 
deterrent  effects  of  various  forms  of  punishment 
and  treatment,  and  the  methods  adopted  both 
for  the  repression  and  prevention  of  crime.  The 
proposal  to  hold  it  comes  from  the  Government 
of  tho  United  States.  The  English  committee 
includes  in  its  list  persons  belonging  to  all 
political  parties,  who  are  acquainted  with,  or 
interested  in,  prison  questions.  Contributions 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  ai'e  solicited,  and 
may  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Edwin  Pears,  1,  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— At  a 

meeting,  on  May  22nd,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew 
and  Mi\  E.  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  interesting 
Roman  and  Medimval  objects  lately  discovered 
in  the  excavations  in  Old  Broad-street,  City;  and 
amongst  the  papers  read  was  one  “ On  the 
Origin  and  Early  Use  of  Envelopes,”  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  in  which  the  writer  sought 
to  trace  the  uso  of  covers  and  cases  to  decrees 
and  letters  from  the  days  of  the  Egyptians, 
quoting  in  support  of  this  theory  various  pas- 
sages from  tho  boobs  of  Kings,  Esther,  Job,  and 
Nehemiah,  down  to  Classic  and  Medifeval  times, 
when  knights  and  ladies  enclosed  their  epistles 
to  one  another  in  envelopes  of  silk  and  leather, 
bound  round  with  ribbands  (ribbed  bands),  tied  in 
“love-knots,”  and  oftentimes  secured  with  a seal, 
thus  px-oving  that  the  use  of  a wrapper  or  en- 
velope for  royal  despatches  or  letters  was  not  the 
modem  practice  so  generally  supposed.  The 
congress  of  the  Association  will  bo  held  on  the 
5th  of  August  next,  to  the  10th,  inclusive,  at 
Wolvei’hampton,  co.  Stafford,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Improvements  in  Telegraphy.— Ata  recent 
meeting  of  the  Inventors’  Institute,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Varley,  F.R.A.S.,  read  a paper  on  “Inventions 
relating  to  Telegraphy.”  After  explaining  the 
early  attempts  to  establish  telegraphy  by  Sir 
Francis  Ronalds,  and  its  practical  introduction 
by  Sir  F.  Cooke  and  Sir  C.  Wheatstone;  refer- 
ring to  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Cromwell  Varley 
in  insulation,  some  of  which  were  exhibited ; and 
after  attending  to  various  systems  of  telegi’aphs, 
instmments  of  an  entii’ely  new  construction,  in- 
vented by  the  reader  and  his  brother,  Theophilus 
Varley,  were  exhibited,  comprising  a new  form 
of  key  instrument  for  transmitting  messages. 
An  improvement  in  the  ink-writing  Morse  in- 
strument was  shown,  wnich  consisted  in  the 
substitution  of  a self-feeding  and  repointing 
pencil,  rotating  by  clockwork  for  the  ink  wheel 
arrangement. 

Carving  at  St.  Mark’s,  Leicester. — Mr. 

de  Sziemanowicz  says,  he  “never  felt  so  sur- 
pi'ised  in  his  life  ” as  when  he  found  that,  in  our 
notice  of  the  works  at  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Lei- 
cester, we  had  not  stated  that  he  executed  all 
the  wood  and  stone  carving  there.  We  add  this 
piece  of  information  to  our  notice,  and  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Sziemanowicz  will  say  that  he  never 
felt  so  pleased  in  his  life  as  when  he  found  we 
had  done  so  ! The  carving  includes  eight  figures 
| of  considerable  size. 


Bursting  of  a Canal  Bank.— The  Birming- 
ham and  Worcester  Canal  has  burst  through  its 
banks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham. The  end  of  the  embankment  gave 
way  to  the  extent  of  about  60  ft. ; and  through 
the  chasm  40  ft.  deep  the  water  poxned  into  the 
field  below.  Several  trees  were  carried  away 
by  the  forco  of  the  flood,  which  swept  onward 
across  Wheeley-road,  over  some  other  meadows 
into  Pakenham-road.  Hero  are  several  gentle- 
men’s villas,  and  against  these  the  water  broke. 
This  was  at  a distance  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  embankment.  Eventually  the 
water  was  dammed,  and  a large  pai'ty  of  men 
at  once  set  to  work  to  build  up  a wall  in  tho 
broken  embankment. 

New  Lectxxre  Ilall,  Working  Men’s  Clxxb, 
Wisbech. — Tln-ee  years  ago  a committee  of 
members  of  the  Wisbech  Working  Men’s  Club 
and  Institute  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  lecture-hall.  On  the  extinction  of 
their  debt,  in  1870,  the  committee  invited  designs, 
and  those  of  Messrs.  Adams  & Son,  of  Wisbech, 
being  selected,  a contract  was  entei’ed  into  with 
Mr.  Girling,  builder.  The  amount  of  the  conti-act 
was  945?.,  half  of  which  has  already  been  paid. 
The  new  hall  is  50  ft.  iix  length  by  31ift.  The 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  are  intended  to  be  set 
apart  for  a reading-room,  a reading  and  conver- 
sation room,  and  a gymnasium.  The  hall  has 
been  opened  for  use. 

A Sxxbmerged  City.— The  St.  Augustine 
(Florida)  Press  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  a submerged  City  in  that  State  Dui-ing 
heavy  gales  which  prevailed  last  Fall,  it  says, 
the  tide  was  driven  so  low  in  the  North  River 
that  a remarkable  discovery  was  made.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  wei'e  disclosed. 
Several  wells,  walled  in  with  coquina,  are  now 
visible  under  water,  but  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  can  only  be  felt  with  a pole.  Further 
investigations  have  also  brought  to  light  a 
coquina  quarry  on  this  same  site,  but  in  the 
midst  of  a dense  hammock.  The  rock  is  of  a 
quality  equal  to  any  on  Anastacia  Island,  and 
the  quarry  has  been  extensively  used. 

Fall  of  a Stand. — Duxing  the  progress  of 
the  Ormskirk  athletic  sports,  on  Satui-day,  the 
25th  ult.,  an  accident  happened  of  a serious 
nature.  A windmiller  allowed  about  200  persons, 
at  a small  charge,  to  occupy  the  stage  i-ound  the 
mill.  The  stage  suddenly  gave  way,  and  about 
fifteen  persons  fell  to  the  ground,  from  a height 
of  at  least  30  ft.  The  spar-s  and  flooring  of  the 
stage  fell  upon  them.  The  wounds  of  the 
injured  were  dressed,  but  sevei'al  persons  had 
i*eceived  some  of  an  internal  natui-e.  There 
were  fourteen  persons  injured,  six  of  them 
seriously. 

Threatened  Destruction  at  Tenby.— We 

have  already  condemned  the  proposal  to  destroy 
the  interesting  old  gateway  in  Tenby,  known  as 
the  “ Five  Arches,”  and  were  in  hopes  that  the 
preject  had  been  abandoned.  Another  endeavour, 
however,  to  destroy  the  relics  is  to  be  made,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council  towards  the  end  of 
this  month,  and  we  trust  that  those  who  know 
the  value  of  such  memorials,  and  the  interest 
with  which  they  invest  a town,  will  rally  their 
friends,  and  resist  to  the  utmost  the  unwise 
endeavour. 

The  Proposed  new  Vegetable  Market  in 
the  City. — A special  meeting  of  the  Common 
Council  has  been  held  to  take  into  further  con- 
sideration a report  of  the  Markets  Committee, 
suggesting  the  reconstruction  of  Farringdon- 
market  at  a cost  of  150,000?.  A long  discussion 
took  place,  l'esulting  in  the  passing  of  a motion 
virtually  shelving  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  and  leaving  the  whole  question  open 
for  further  deliberation. 

The  New  Board-room  of  the  City  of 
London  Union. — The  guardians  of  the  City  of 
London  Union  held  their  first  meeting  on  Tues- 
day in  the  new  board-room,  which,  together  with 
offices,  has  been  erected  in  Bartholomew-close. 
The  building,  with  its  accommodation,  is  a great 
improvement  upon  the  old  offices  in  St.  Mary 
Axe.  In  the  evening  the  guardians  celebrated 
the  opening  of  the  new  building  by  dining 
together. 

Statxxe  and  Vase  found  at  Lucera.  — A 

statue  of  Venus,  of  the  best  workmanship,  has 
been  foxxnd  at  Lucera,  near  Foggia,  besides  a 
vase  9 yards  in  cix-cumference,  and  a mosaic 
floor.  The  usual  dolphin  is  at  the  feet  of  the 
goddess,  which  measures  7 palms  in  height. 
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A New  Bell  for  Cologne  Cathedral. — The 

Emperor  of  Germany  has  just  given  to  the 
Cologne  Cathedral  twenty-two  cannons,  taken 
from  the  French,  which  weigh  over  50,000  lb., 
worth  90,000  francs.  The  bell  which  is  to  be 
formed  from  this  will  be  17  ft.  high,  and  13  ft. 
diameter  at  the  base.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
imperial  bell,  and  will  be  the  largest  in  Europe, 
except  the  great  bell  of  Moscow. 

Fall  of  a Building-.— On  Saturday  morning, 
the  25th  ult.,  a large  wing  of  the  Clyde  Steel 
Works,  Sheffield,  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Osborn  & Co.,  which  is  built  on  piers 
over  the  River  Don,  fell  through  the  breaking  of 
one  of  the  metal  girders.  Fortunately  only  six 
men  were  in  the  place  at  the  time,  and  they 
escaped  with  comparatively  slight  injuries,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  roof  went  with  the  out- 
side walls  into  the  river. 

Kensington  Vestry  Hall. — Last  week  the 
roof  of  this  building  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire,  but  any  great  mischief  was  fortunately 
averted.  Considering  that  this  is  the  third 
time  within  the  last  two  years,  according  to  the 
vestry  clerk,  that  a similar  occurrence  has  taken 
place,  it  is  necessary  that  immediate  inquiry  be 
made  into  the  cause  of  such  fires,  and  also  to 
consider  what  Bteps  should  be  taken  to  insure 
the  future  safety  of  the  hall. 


A Painted  Window  for  Westminster 
Abbey. — The  Captain  Memorial  Fund  Com- 
mittee, which  was  established  at  Portsmouth, 
has  resolved  to  place  a painted  window  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  commemorative  of  the  terrible 
disaster  off  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  September,  1870.  The  pi-oposal  has  been 
sanctioned  by  Dean  Stanley.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  artist  will  be  employed. 


International  Exhibition.  — Mr.  Henry 
Casolani  says  that  he  designed  and  made  the 
cartoon  for  the  painted  tile  panel  commended  by 
us  in  speaking  of  a reredos  No.  1,053.  We 
followed  the  catalogue. 

Ludgate-liill. — We  understand  that  the  car- 
riage-way of  Ludgate-hill  is  to  be  paved  with 
American  wood  pavement,  at  an  estimated  cost 

of  2,2471. 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  lace  factory,  with  engine  and 
boiler  houses,  and  other  outbuildings,  at  New  Basford, 
near  Nottingham.  Mr.  Sydney  It.  Stevenson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Fish  & Son £5,150  0 0 

Marriott,  Wharneby,  4 Scott  ...  5,020  0 0 


Wood  & Son 

Stevenson  4 Weston  

Dennett  & Co 

Vickers  

Booker  

Wilson  

Middleton  

S.  & J.  Cargill  (accepted) 

All  exclusive  ol'  Messrs  Goddard  & Massey's  separate 
tender  of  6SU.,  for  ironwork. 


-1,850  0 
•1,840  0 
4,610  0 
4,212  0 
4,040  * 


For  the  erection  of  premises,  34,  Cornhill,  for  Mr.  W. 
Nasb.  Mr.  T.  T.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied : — 

King  4 Son £3,360  0 0 

Jacobs 3,336  0 0 


For  alteration,  111a,  Aldersgate-street,  for  Mr.  J. 
McCarthy.  Mr.  Sextus  Dyball,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Orme  : — 

Cole  & Son £1,010  0 0 

Kelly,  Bros 1,017  0 0 

Pask  975  0 0 

King  & Son 920  0 0 

Morter 882  0 0 

Perry,  Bros 867  15  0 

Browne  & Kobmsou  837  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  815  0 0 


Purchasable  Land  in  England.  — Com- 
plaint having  been  made  that  there  is  very  little 
land  to  be  purchased  in  England,  a correspondent 
of  the  Times  Btates  that  one  week’s  advertise- 
ments in  that  journal  displayed  announcements 
of  the  sale  by  auction  of  about  62,000  acres 
during  the  current  season  in  twenty-four  English 
counties  and  in  Wales.  This  is  exclusive  of 
many  small  properties  and  of  building  land. 


For  alterations  to  house  and  shop,  Wandsworth-road, 
Messrs.  Glasier  4 Son,  architects  : — 

Watson,  Bros £493  0 0 

Cullum  450  0 0 


,.  £ 248 


For  a small  house,  at  Guildford,  for  Mr.  E.  Williamsal 
Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect  : — 

Strudwick  

Garnett  

Pollard  & Son  

West  

Swayue  & Sons  (accepted) 


Laying  out  and  forming  roads  on  the  GrecnhiU  Kstatl 
Hampstead,  for  Mr.  G.  II.  Errington.  Messrs.  E.  Foxij 
Bousneld,  surveyors  : — 

Watts  (accepted)  £744  0 0 


For  new  stabling,  in  Essex-road,  Islington,  for  A 
!.  Norman.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

“ ' .£247  " " 


Smith  . 


Bridgman,  Nuthall,  & West 235  0 0 


0 0 


For  completion  of  four  semi-detached  residences,  on  t. 
Waldegrioe  Pari;  estate,  for  Frances,  Countess  Wale1 
grave.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Taylor,  architect : - 

Kilbcy £950  0 0 

Morter  930  ()  0 

Palmer  (accepted)  923  0 0 


For  Howell  Harris  Memorial  Chapel,  Trevecca  Colletl 
South  Wales.  Mr.  K.  G.  Thomas,  architect 

Cefu  Stone.  Bath  Stone.  i| 

£3,128 

2,900 

2,632  £2,332 

2,500 

2,368  2,118 

(accepted)  2,050  1,880 

1,712  1,652 


E.  Williams  .. 

Pritchard  

Parry  


Moreland  .... 
Evan  William 
J.  Williams  . 


For  building  a villa  residence,  at  Dulwich,  for  13 
Smith.  Mr.  Dudley,  architect : — 

Murray  £1,199  0 0 I 

Sahey  & Sou  1,117  0 0 j 

Saynell 1,098  0 0 

Watson,  Bros ),0S8  0 0 I 

Shapley  & Webster  1,066  0 0 I 

Jarrard  1,000  0 0 

Rest 949  0 0 


Forscbools  and  master's  residence, Warnham,  Susso 
Inkpen  (accepted)  £1,650  0 0 


For  alteration  and  repairs  at  55,  Great  Ticbfield-street, 

for  Mr.  Budge  : — 

Stirling  * £295  0 0 

Watson,  Bros 197  0 0 

White 195  0 0 


Sliam  Stained  Glass. — A local  paper  de- 
scribes in  glowing  terms  the  transcendent 
beauties  of  a window  set  up  in  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Sheffield,  by  an  oil  and  colour  merchant 
of  that  town  in  memory  of  his  father.  It  is 
produced  by  what  is  called  the  Diaphene  process, 
and  in  its  present  position  is  simply  an  abomina- 
tion. 


For  building  and  alterations,  Euston-road.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Potter,  architect  : — 

Perkins  £1,097  0 0 

Williams  & Son  1,053  0 0 

Kelly,  Bros 1,050  0 0 

Watson,  Bros 1,043  0 0 

Aylett 940  0 0 

Collins 906  0 0 

Parks  (withdrawn)  679  10  0 


Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. — A new  foun- 
tain has  been  opened  in  the  broad  space  in  the 
central  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  It 
throws  up  a high  jet,  and  the  water  falls  in  a 
graceful  shower,  which,  when  the  snn  shines  on 
it,  has  a fine  effect.  This  fountain  is  surrounded 
by  flowers  and  foliage  plants. 

Southwark  Bridge.  — It  is  stated  that 
150,000L  are  about  to  be  spent  in  altex-ing  the 
gradients  of  Southwark  Bridge,  and  considering 
the  uncertainty  that  prevails  as  to  the  future  re- 
quirements of  the  locality,  it  is  urged  by  several 
parties  that  it  is  injudicious  to  incur  such  an 
expenditure,  and  that  the  work  would  doubtless 
have  to  be  done  over  again  before  long. 


For  alterations.  Great  Ormond-yard,  for  Messrs.  Smith 
& Gale.  Mr.  F.  Borehaui, architect ; — 

Crabh  £359  0 0 

Vaughan 247  0 0 

Grover  240  0 0 

Black  more  4 Morley 228  0 0 

King  (accepted)  179  0 0 


For  alterations,  4c.,  to  premises,  Bear  Garden,  Sox 
wark,  for  Mr.  Moss  Isaacs.  Mr.  J.  D.  Hayton,  ar 
tect : — 

Tempsey £718  0 0 

Bangley  735  0 0 

Cinter 7:15  O 0 

Phillips  670  0 0 

Cohen 025  0 0 

Cooke  4 Green  620  0 0 

Cressel  600  0 0 

Nightingale  599  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 535  0 0 

Sawyer  676  0 0 

Itichards  668  0 0 

Elliot  567  0 0 

LaudHcid  648  0 0 


For  National  Schools,  Fawkham. 
architect : — 

Blake  

Tomlyn  

Leonard  (accepted)  .. 


Mr.  F.  Boreham, 


Proposed  completion  of  works.  Holy  Trinity  Chad 
Wandsworth.  Mr.  J.  M.  It.  Halser,  architect : — 

Parsons  £5,174  0 0 

Higgs  4,970  0 0 I 

Myers  & Son 1,893  0 0 

Aviss&Son  4,800  0 0 I 

Nightingale  4,783  0 0 

Perry  & Co 4,775  0 0 I 

Jackson  & Shaw  4,700  0 0 I 

Dove,  Bros 4,675  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  ..  4,595  0 0 I 


. £300  0 
. 267  0 
. 262  0 


rebuilding  premises,  for  Messrs.  Spencer,  Tut 
lero  Mr.  R.  Parker,  architect. 


For  the  Wimbledon  contract,  sewers,  4c. : 


A New  Green  Colour.— A new  green  has 
been  discovered,  which  is  said  to  be  brilliant 


Thompson 

Jon<-s  

Chandler  A Son 

Muston  

Harris  

Hancock 

Peach  

Willson  

Hubbard 

Cole  

Robins 


For 

4 Boldero 

Patman  4 Co 

Longmire  & Burge 
Merritt  4 Ashby  ... 
Temple  4 Foster  ... 

Nightingale  

Morseman 


..  £3,161 

3,020  0 0 
..  2,993  0 0 

..  2,885  0 0 


607  16 


487  10  0 
481  10  0 
481  10  O 
450  0 0 
424  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Birkbeck  Schell 
Kingslnnd.  Mr,  R.  Walker,  architect  : — 

Wood  £1,243  0 0 

Crobb  *. 1,195  0 0 

Devoral  1,157  0 0 I 

Sburmur 939  0 0 I 

High 823  0 0 

Kilby  817  0 0 


enough  to  replace  the  poisonous  colour  pro- 
duced by  arsenic.  It  is  composed  of  twenty 
parts  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  one  of  sulphate  of 
cobalt,  mixed  into  a paste  with  water,  and  ex- 
posed to  a red  heat. 


Chick  

Jackson  .. 


For  erecting  villa  residence,  stables,  and  lodge,  at  East 
Sheen,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Catt.  Mr.  Burden,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Gate  : — 

Houseand Stables.  Lodge. 

Parsons £2,780  £150 

Stonor  2,715  140 

Carless  2,710  136 

Stimpson  4 Co.  2,689  130 

Scrivener  & White 2,635  121 

Adamson  . 2,576  . ....  119 

Cooke  4 Greeu  (accepted)  2,412  122 


For  completion  of  residence  on  tho  Wellington  Cot  I 
estate,  Berks,  lor  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Spurling,  M.A. 
Edwin  Clare,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mel 
W.  Wayinouth  4 Son  : — 

li  ill  4 Sons  £2,354  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 2,126  0 0 

Mansbridge  2,025  0 0 

Rankin  1,990  0 0 I 

Preedy  4 Son 1,950  0 

Sawyer 1,859  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Derwent  Lodge, 
Roslyn  Park  Estate,  Hampstead,  for  Dr.  Underhill. 
Messrs.  Spalding  4 Knight,  architects.  Quantities  not 
supplied  : — 

Watts £447  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White 404  0 0 


Y.  F,  F.  (please  send  drawing  or  tracing,  and  ans 
nrned). — J.  U.  (not  usuaUy ; but  it  would  depend 
iices). — G-.  L.  (we  decline  recommending.  The  use  of  the  w 
, time  named  would  give  him  a right  to  it). — E.  O.  (it  is  a qu*ij 
if  it  be  desirable  to  have  an  inside  handle  to  the  door3  of  «Si| 
carriages).— II.  S.  (apply  to  patentees). — B.  C.  H.  (we  decline!- 
Our  contemporaries  must  go  their  own  way).— S,  E.  S.—O.- 
T M R—  C.— Capt.  T.— J.  J.  A.-E.  M.  B.-F.  J.  Y.-H.  Ii 
Builder. -A  Joiner.— 0.  C.  O.-H.-H.  K.-T.  S.-W.  Bros.-. 

N L g o.  B — J.  C.— H.  V.  L.— C.  O.  W.— Mr.  L.  — V-  R— E 

—W.C.  B.— A.  G.  T.—  F.  & M.— Mr.  U.— H.  P.— P.  F.  N.— A.  ABo.. 
Messrs.  W.  A Co. — L. — B.  N. — B.  I. 

e are  compeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  g i 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  beaccomprj 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily) 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  re.-j 
, public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

: Advertisements  carnnot  be  received,  for  the  current 
1 week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  §'c,,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder ,’ 
No.  1,  Yorlc-strect,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  shout*,  be  addressed  to  " the 
“ Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 

Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 

Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents.— Shippers,  Mer- 
chants, and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.'  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Buiy-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

J-  Bulltlura  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system  can  have  a 
BET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180.  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  Arms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  3 ngle  Entry,  suitable  lor  small  builders.—  Address, 
i.,  A.  4.  St.  George  s-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 


CONTRACTS  — Continued  from  p.  ii. 
HHENDERS  required  for  the  ERECTION  of 

, * EIGHT  PAIRS  of  COTTAGES  at  Prince  Town,  Dartmoor, 
Devon,  for  the  Whiteworks  Tin  Mining  Company  (Limited).— For 
P"rllc"“IR.  Apply  to  tbe  Architects,  Messrs.  W.  G.  HABERSHON  A 
D.^!;vS.BIoomsbl"'y-8,luare’‘ London  ; or  to  Messrs.  SKEWIS  & 
BA  WHEN.  Tavistock,  Devon. 


T ITHOGRAPHED  BILLS  of  QUANTI- 

UAMMnismi  SPECIFICATIONS,  &c  _ K0BERT  j C00K  & 
nriM0~.Ui'‘lV,C,  nYlde  81lch  arrangements  for  this  special  description 
?,nLJ t ?T*phJ-  that  orders  to  :u|y  “tent  are  completed  in  a given 
uine,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  one  of  tlio  firm  thus 
necumey  and  promptness.  Plans  and  Drawings  of  every 
HAMMrrvn°ned'  ^tnccd-  or  Lithographed.— ROBERT  J.  COOK  A 
HAMMOND.  Draughtsmen.  Lithographers.  Ac.  29,  Channg-cross. 


T®15  Proprietors  of  the  Patent  British  TYESIGNS,  WORKING  DRAWINGS 

«-tSw5MiSS’.S5fflgg,,lra'  Wlth  SPECIFICATIONS,  SURVEYS.  OUAST.T,™’ 

n“ "eething-lane.  E.C.  May  27,  1872. 


DAMSGATE  LOCAL  BOARD, 

TIllRTVTON^S  art1?Tite<lby  t!,c  above  Board  for  the  supply  of 
THIRTY  TONS  7 in.  X J in.  extra  dressed  GRANITE  PITCHERS 
he  delivered  carriago-freo  to  Ramsgate.  Tenders  to  lie  sent  to  me 
before  SATURDAY,  JUNE  8th,  1872, 

EEE. * LL "L L ARK,  Assistant-Surveyor.  ~l 


n Hall.  Ramsgate,  May  27th,  1872. 


A 


COLENSO  AND  HUNTERS  INTRODUCTORY  ALGEBRA  1 
On  Thursday  uoxt.  in  One  Volume,  18mo.  price  Half-a-Crowu.  ' 

N INTRODUCTORY  ALGEBRA  : con- 

taming  the  Chief  Rules  in  the  First  Part  of  Colenso's  " El..- 
oi  Algebra  simplified  with  Additional  Illustrations,  and  fol- 
he  Rules'1  '“'h'6  Appen<Ux  oi  New  Samples  arrangetl  in  the  Order  of 
By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO.  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal; 
and  Urn  Rev.  J HUNTER.  M.A.  formerly  Vice-Principal  of  the 
National  Society's  Training  r-.sii.„—  i>, , . . 


TO  BUILDERS. — TENDERS  are  required 

for  carrying  out  certain  ADDITIONS  to  the  CHURCH  nt. 


r— , „ carrying  out  certain  ADDITIONS  to  the  CHURCH 

Leigli,  Essex.  The  drawings.  Ac.  may  he  seen  at  the  Office  of’the 
" HAY- WARD.  20,  Montague-atreet,  Russell- 

r~-' ‘ to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  12th  of 

ly  Tender  necessarily  accepted 


dii  tec  t.  Mr.  C. 

square,  W.C.  to  wl 

JUNE.  Neither  the  lowest 


LTIO  BUILDERS. — TENDERS  are  required 

' m rvr  ERECTiON  of  a RESIDENCE.  LODGES,  and 
G.  for  Mr.  C.  Diplock,  at  Folegato.  Sussex. 

The  drawings  and  specification  may  he  seen,  and  copies  of  the  quan- 
tities obtained,  on  application  at  mv  Offices,  where  the  Tenders  are  to 

Work  Pol^ate  " °f  JUNE  DeXt'  c“dor8ed  " Te,uIers  for 

The  lowest  or  any  Tender  will 
Westboume-villa,  Eastbourne. 


nDO  BUILDERS. — Persons  desirous  of  CON- 

.7  .TRACTING  with  the  President  and  Governors  of  Guv's 


SH^DS1'  on’rthcI^:o^pG'w,‘"i  CATTlVhORBk"^  WAGON 
Mi.  J.  Benton's  occupation;  for  ERECTI NG MwOOWBHMra'the 
Lawn  Hall  Farm,  at  ITigh  Easter.  Essex,  in  Mr.  D.  Bentollss 
ERECTING  new  WAGON  SHED,  on  the 
Mr.  A.  Smith’s  occupa- 


mpatic 

" Leiglis  Lodge  " Fat 
tion,  are  requested  to  se 

Plans  and  specification  . ..  „.,u  „c 

P'LL's  "Old  Park  " Farm,  Forth-cud,  Great  YValth 
the  3rd  JUNE  next.  The  lowest  nor  any  Tender  will  not  be  accept 
ED.  D.  SKELTON. 


r.  J.  BEN- 


TPO  BUILDERS,  &c. — Notice  is  hereby 
nSrna&yShSK  “tag'ii'-llii. t»rou>nia  . mdr 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  : Treatises  by 

M>"-  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E. 

I.  Sanitary  Works,  price  Is. 
riT  T,,1!  Farming  (No.  1),  price  Is. 

[U.  L^^Hteut  Filtration,  Letters  to  Times,  with 

E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  48.  Charing-cross. 


Now  ready. 


A TGHLEY  & CO.’S  TIMBER  MER- 

XlL  CHANT  S GUIDE,  for  the  use  of  Building  Surveyors  Con- 
e«m!!rV"1  Uui‘dc,rH'  ?c’  cu,|taining  useful  Tables,  Marks  of  Wood, 
Value,  Essay  oil  the  Strength  and  Growth  of  Timber  Rv  W 
RICHARDSON.  Cloth.  5s.  By  post.  5s  3d  y W' 

. Publishers,  R.  A.  SPR1GG  (ATCHLEY  & CO.),  10C,  Great  Russell- 
street,  Bedford-square,  London. 


— . __  Price  6s. 

niLAPIDATIONS.  A Text  Book  in 

•A Tabulated  Form.  YVith  Copious  Index. 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  Author  of  "Model  Houses" 

E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  18,  Charing-cross. 


-N  m » 7??“^,  A cIoth'  l8-  dd-°r  post  free  for  20  stomps. 

^TABLEb  and  STABLE  FITTINGS 

©•includes  a considerable  amount  of  useful  information  on  the 
abject  of  which  it  treats.  ' — Uuildcr,  August  27,  1870. 

ST.  PAN CRAS  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  Pancras- 
road,  Loudon,  N.W. 


ifth  Edition,  - 

large  quarto  volume,  with  04  Platt 

I "*>-  p0rfmn  ■ - 


TREDGOLD'S  CARPENTRY-. 

^eJ  afid^eularged.^ reduced  to  25s.  cloth.— In  om 
which  now  first  appear  ii 


CHURCH 

BUSH'S,  tb-  - 

'EDNESDAY',  the  19tli 
itedl,  between  the  hours  of  NINE 
"is  desirous  of  Contracting  for  th 
Tenders,  directed  to  J.  T.  FLETCHER 
or  before  FRIDAY,  JUNE  28th.  187’: 
Church."  Noither  the  lowest  >,,.r 

accepted.  The  Contractoi 


legal  security  for 
supplied. 

Dated  May  28,  1872. 


Millbrook,  near  Southamp v „„  „„ 

k-  Millbrook.  from  WEDNESDAY’.’the  12th! 
JUNE,  1872,  both  inclusive  (Sundnv 
nd  SEVEN  p.in.  and  all 
is  must  send  in  sealed 
ed  House.  Millbrook.  on 
endorsed  " Tender  for 
ler  will  necessarily  bo 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  usual 


VALUATIONS.  Ac.  made  ,C1 
DOYVN.34,  Bedford-place.  W.C. 


SPECIFICATIONS,  SURVEYS.  QUANTITIES, 


s,  by  J.  C.  LANS- 


A FIRST-RATE  DRAUGHTSMAN  .-rnd 

-A  COLOURIST  undertakes  WORK  at  his  own  Rooms  on 
Moderate  tonus.  N.B.  Competition,  perspective,  and  show  drawing 
SigWo^WX  81'011'5’  prepared.  Address,  T.  H.  14.  Argyle-stree? 


nONTRACT-WORK  WANTED,  having 

nearly  completed  a large  estate  of  first-class  houses.  Ib  open  to 

take  painting,  graining,  gilding,  decoration.  ’ ■ - 

foimd.  or  labour  only.  First  of  referanccs  t< 

T.  B.  6,  William -street,  Hammersniith-gate. 


1FO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AECHITEC- 

8 TURAL  SCULPTORS,  or  OTHERS.— PARTNER  wivtfii 


T,U.RAL  SCULPTORS,  or  OTHERS.— PARTNER  WANTED. 

8paJe:  ,t0.  j,,,lu  another  in  what  can  he  made  a 
Established  now  over  six  years.— Address,  740, 


with  

really  good  business. 
Office  of  "Tlie  Builder. 


PARTNERSHIP. — A good  opportunity  for 

L a steady,  competent  WORKING  CARPENTER  and  JOINER 
hat  could  command  some  200/.  or  300/.  to  take  sole  management  of 
•hat  branch  ill  a small  Country  Building  Business,  well  established.— 
Address.  727,  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 


pUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

4-.  . "'°Tks  °J  considerable  magnitude  In  operation,  lias  a Y'ACANCY 
ill  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  arc 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
- * the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience. — 


To  ARCHITECTS  AND  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

W ANTED,  immediately,  a thoroughly 

• i c°n> potent  MANAGING  ASSISTANT,  accustomed  to  the 


•arious  styles  of  Churc...  „„„ 

specifications  and  detail  drawings,  and  measuring 
vcyorand  leveller. — Apply,  stating  te: 
s,  to  G.  F.  B.  Post-office.  Llandudno. 


s,  age,  experience. 


flOUNTY  SURVEYORSHIPS  IN 

V-/  IRELAND. 


fulfllm. 


if  his  Contract.  Quantities  will  he 


TO  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin  bon ig 
required  by  the  City  Corporation  to  REMOVE  from  New  I!  ridge - 
stieet,  Blackfnare,  desire  the  names  of  those  willing  to  TENDER  for 
ihe  ALTERATIONS  and  REPAIRS  to  t.lieir  NEW  PREMISES  in 
STAMFORD-STREET.  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  HAYTON . Awhileo?!  5 
• — The  lowest  or  any  Tender 


po  CONTRACTORS  and  ENGINEERS  — 


1LAND. 

COUNTY'  SURVIVORSHIPS  (IRELAND). 

An  open  COMPETITION  for  Two  COUNTY  8UK VE YORSHIPS  in 
“ ■*"  ' v of  400/.  per  aimum,  wUl  be  held  in 


, Coal 


DERS  for  the  following  Works  :— 

Rio£NTRiAriT-  N?-  4.— Erection  of  Engine  and  Boilcr-ln 
Blore,  and  Dnver  a Cottage,  excavation  and  building  of  c 
servoir,  and  two  Settling  Tanks  for  Sewage,  together  with  the  Cartage 
hTgyMainni1  Joiutll,g  ot  about  1'200  Yards  of  10-inch  Cast-iron  Pump- 

eine^NXdiA£T  ^1°r,5  T??Ppl1JS{f  ftnd  FLxluS  two  small  Steam  Eu- 
gines,  Boilers,  and  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Ac. 

Cu? Iron^Pipes  N°  6-— 1 Supplying  only  about  1,200  yards  of  10-inch 
Plans  and  specifications  can  lie  seen,  and  hills  of  quantities  obtained 
rrrvY""!'J,i  °f™  0d-  f?r  e;lch  copy'  on  and  ',rtc'r  FRIDAY,  the  7tli  of 
th?  E"^ineer’  10  the  Board.  Messrs.  RUSS 
MINNS.  9,  Victoria  Chambers,  Westmiustor.  or  at  our  Offices.  Bal- 
dock-street.  ''are.. Herts.  Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  our  Offices  not 
later  than  EDNESDAY.  JUNE  19.  endorsed  on  the  outside  " Tou- 
der  for 4.  6 or  6 respectively.  The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  I 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.— By  order, 

COBHAM  A HUNT,  Clerks  to  the  Board. 


rw.uc.inuu,,,  rorinui  oi  me  Author,  and  numerous  Woodcuts 

UiE  ELEMENTAKY  PKINCIPLES  of 

CARPENTRY. 


T7TCHINGHAM,  SUSSEX.— Builders  are 

OFFICFS1  r'on!ervaW?ER  fV,’?  ER,ECT'0X  * HOUSE  and 
oi  1 It  ES,  Conservatory,  and  Stabling,  to  he  erected  on  Shoyswell 
Farm,  near  Etchingham.  Plans  and  specification  maybe  seen,  and 
copies  of  quantities  obtained,  at  the  Aciiitects’  Offices  Mc-srs  JFK- 
FERY  A SKILLER,  5.  Havelock-road.  H^tings!  where  sealed  and 
nA  TCI.1Keo.,ar^  bed?,i';ered  by  TWELVE  o'clock  on  SATUR- 
DAY next,  the  8tqday  of  JUNE.  Neither  the  lowest 


necessarily  accepted. 


>r  any  Tender 


r THOMAS  TREDGOLD.  C.  E.  i 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  ! _ 

Modem  Roofs. 

D A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hull-co 


London:  LOCKWO 


„TTT,  , - - E‘atef.  4to.  price  1/.  Is.  cloth,  postage  Is.  3d. 

THE  CARP  ENTER’S  NEW  GUIDE  : or 

L.^°OKn0f  LI,NES  ior  CARPENTERS:  comprising  all  the 
ementary  I nnciploa  essential  fur  acquiring  a knowledge  of  Car- 
■try.  Founded  on  PETER  NICHOLSON'S  standard  work  A new 
itum,  l-cviscd  by  AltTUUR  ASHl'ITEL,  together  with  Pra.-iicil 
d|8^on  Drawing,  by  GEORGE  PYNE.  vracucal 


YNE’S  PRACTICAL  itULES  on  DBAW. 

G (separate),  with  14  1‘lates.  4to.  hoards,  price  7s.  fid. 

7,  Stotiouci-s'  Hull-court,  E.C. 


Loudon  : LOCKWOi 


YHE  ART-JOURNAL  for  June  (price 

I-  2s.  6d.)  contains  the  following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

-.f  ?!1IE  HEAD  LAMB,  alter  H.  Campotosto. 

II.  THE  FIRST  VOYAGE,  after  E atone  A R A 

III.  ANGELS  OF  THE  MADONNA,  after' RaifeeUe 

r™*0-  01  the  Hoyal  Academy, 
oocutj  of  Paiutcio  ui  Water-Colours,  and  the  Institute  of  Water 
our  Painters  ; British  Artists-P.  R.  Morris  (iUustrate.1) ; MetolliJ 
apression  Casting  and  Sawdust  Manufactures ; Picture  Soles; 

"'‘"a  d‘ bl3,to;.Ple  s*ately  Homes  of  England— Chats- 
— Hall,  P.S.A.  (illustrated) ; Hellotypy,  ic.  &c. 
th  the  June  Number  is  published  the  second  uoi-tioii  of  the 
I..  ART-JOURNAL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
the  International  Exhibition,  1872,  by  GEORGE  WALLIS 
per  oi  the  Art  Collections,  South  Kensington, 
llie  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  price  31s.  fid.  hound  in  cloth. 

LONDON : VIRTUE  A CO.  IVY  LANE, 
and  all  Booksellers. 


th,  by  S 


■yESTBY  of  ST.  GILES,  CAMBERWELL 

« * T0  ?lcST  CONTRACTORS.  CARMEN,  and  OTHERS.  -The 

fj5»  Sf  rs  as*. 

E-Wy^n^^'f^E^‘^<HrRl'v^ERSG Aa^for^tlu^ 
REMOVAL  of  DUST,  in  this  parish,  at  which  meeting  contractors  or 
mem  agents  are  required  to  attend.  Forms  of  Tender,  schedule,  and 
77eCClnwch<irt  °ain  r?  obtamcd  ,u  thc'  Surveyor's  (temporary)  Offices. 
77,  Church-street.  Camherwell,  on  and  after  MONDAY  next —The 
Vestry  do  not  biud  themselves  to  accept  thc  lowest  or  any  Tender 
,T  ^ „ GEO.  W.  MARSDEN.  Vestry  Clerk. 

Vestry-liall,  CamberweU,  May  30,  1872.  * 


Ireli  , ... 

Dublin  in  JUNE  and  JULY  n 
The  Examination  will  extend  over  the  four  or  five  days  co 
with  June  18Ui.  and  thc  five  days  commencing  with  July 

will  be  in  the  following  branches  of  knowledge  ; 

PART  I. 

Mathematics  — including  Geometry.  Trigonometry,  A 1- ) 
gclira.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  Geume- 1 

trical  Optics I 

Mechanical  Philosophy— including  Statics  iui'ci  DynamiVV  l 
Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulic:^,  Pueuuiatics,  and  Heat  V 

regarded  as  a Source  of  Power  ) 

Experimental  Science— including  Inorganic  Chemistry, ) 

Heat.  Electricity,  and  Biagnetism  f 

Geology  and  Mineralogy  ' [ 

No  Candidate  will  he  eligible  who  does’iVo't  "show  some  r 
under  one  at  least  of  the  heads  included  in  Part  I. 

PART  II. 

Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Materials,  and  the  Calcu- 1 ' 

lation  of  Strains r 

(A.)  Railway  and  Canal  Eugineeri--  

(B.)  Marine  Ei 


Marine  Fmginecring— including  Harbour,  Dock,  Sea'  1 

idReclamution  Works  | 

Supply, ) 


C.)  Hyraulie  Engineering  — incl'u'dil'ifi  Wat 

Sewage,  and  Irrigation  

D ) County  Works  — including  Architect 
Drainage,  and  River  Works  


Each  °.f  the  groups  lettered  A.  B.  C.  D.  to  include  Designs?  Estl- 
mato,,  Specifications,  and  the  Mecliauical  Contrivances  connected  with 
he  required  toshow  that  they  haiXen  eng^ 
^ h^-(  wi  in  f,theirnr0feSal°n  n^equ'lt0  "orks  f°ra  sufficient ttoie, 
nro,10  n.h^i  iui,  .'.e  ther,^ay  “tisfactory  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  tlie  practice  of  their  profession,  in  some  one  of  tlin 
branches  thus  indicated. 

Limits  of  age,  26  and  40. 

m£p0n.risl,i,!g  t0  crpetc  for  tbe3e  al>P0>ntmento  must,  before 
JUNE  lltli.  make  written  application  on  a fonn  which  may  be  pro- 
cu„udfro"‘  the  Seoretnry.  Civil  Service  Commission,  London,  S.W. 

ouch  inquiries  as  may  be  necessary  will  lie  made  by  the  Civil 
1”  »*  *>» 
Dublin  Castle,  I4th  May,  1872. 


"OOBOUGH  of  HANLEY.— ASSISTANT 

AJ  SURVEYOR  WANTED.  Salary  commences  at  80/.— Further 
particulars  ill  ' The  Builder"  of  next  Saturday,  also  in  "Stafford- 
shire Sentinel"  (Hanley),  this  day. 

Hauley,  M.  1872.  t0BIJir-  *""»«>■  S«v.y«r, 


B.  DIXON, 

GEAINEB  and  MAEBLEE, 
5,  HUNTLET-STEEET. 
Tottenham  Court-road,  London. 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE  CHALLENGE 

c X ■'  PRIZE  - NATIONAL  MUSIC  MEETINGS.— Messrs.  COX  A 
SONS,  with  whom  is  associated  Mr.  JOHN  KEITH,  Silversmith  to 
eau  furaisli  intending  competitors  with  ESTI- 
MAIKS  for  the  execution  of  their  designs. —Address  28  and  29, 
Soutliampton-street.  Strand. 


IMPERIAL  fire  insurance 

L COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1.  Old  Broid -street,  E.C.  and  10  and  17.  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capitol,  1,600,000/.  Paid  up  and  invested  700,000/. 


PARISH  of  CHELSEA.— INSPECTOR  of 

1 NUISANCES.— Notloo  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Vestry  of 

. wil1'.  ,at  th«tr  meeting  on  TUESDAY,  the  lltli  day  of 
JUNE  mst.  consider  applications  for  the  appointment  of  INSPECTOR 
of  N (USANCES.  The  salary,  including  travelling  expenses,  will  he 
100/.  a year.  Candidates  must  he  between  thirty  and  forty-five  years 
of  age.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  square  ami  cube 
dimensions,  to  reside  in  a central  part  of  the  parish,  and  to  devote  the 
whole  of  liis  lime  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  A statement  of  the 
duties,  subject  to  additions  and  variations  from  time  to  time,  may  be 
seen  hero.  Applications,  in  the  candidate's  own  handwriting,  with 
testimonials,  of  recent  date,  as  to  character  and  fitness  for  the  office, 
not  more  than  three  in  number,  may  be  sent  in  until  TWELVE 
o'clock  on  the  day  above-mentioned,  and  must  he  under  cover, 
endorsed  " Application  lor  tlie  Appointment  of  Inspector  of 
Nuisances."  Tlie  expenses  of  application  will  have  to  be  defrayed  by 
tlie  applicants.— By  order  of  tlie  Vestry, 

CHARLES  LAHEE.  Vestry  Clerk. 

Vestry  Hall,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  June  1,  1872. 


WANTED,  a CLERK,  in  a BUILDER  and 

DECORATOR'S  OFFICE,  to  toko  entire  charge  of  tho  hooks, 
keep  prime  cost,  Ac.— Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  terms,  where  last 
employed,  Ac.  to  E.  B.  112,  Great  Portlaud  street.  Oxford-street,  W. 


WANTED,  immediately,  a CLERK  of 

YVORKS.  to  Superintend  extensive  Bnilding  Operations  on 
the  Estate  of  a Nobleman  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.— -Application  to 
3 made  to  me,  by  letter  only,  enclosing  testimonials  and  references. 
Lincoln,  24th  May,  1872.  YV.  WATKINS,  Architect. 


TjrTANTED,  a CLERK,  who  writes  a good 

i , ' J,1"1111'  and  can  give  good  teUimonials  as  to  character.  Age 

between  29  and  30  years.  One  with  a knowledge  of  drawing  pre- 
ferred.—Apply  in  own  handwriting,  stating  salary  required,  to  Y.  Z. 
Messrs.  Buck  & W cotton's,  126,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.E. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[June  1,  1872. 


YU"  ANTED,  bv  an  ARCHITECT  and 

YV  SURVEYOR,  ill  a country  town,  in  the  West  of  England, 
' ' xi  a v snivel  GI.ERK.  who  uniat  be  a good  draughts. 


a permanent^ MANAGING" CLERK,  who  must' be  a good  draughts- 
man  well  up  in  details,  perspective,  and  constructiou,  aud  posse 
iug  a knowledge  of  ti  ' - • 

ting  age  and  salary 


lug  a Knowledge  oi  uie  value  of  materials  audv 
gentleman  would  be  preferred. — Address,  C. 

" enor-square.  London.  w--n 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Wei  . 
work.  Salary  :13s.  per  week.— Address,  M 
road,  8outh  Lambeth,  S.W. 


sd  apply  v 


will  not  hear  the 


"YirANTED,  in  a Decorator  and  Builder’s  y 

\V  Office,  a sharp,  intelligent  YOUTH,  who  writes  a good  hand,  a 

and  is  quick  at  figures.  Must  be  of  good  appearance  and  address.— 
Apply  by  letter,  at  67.  M iginore-street.  Cavendish-square,  M . 

TO  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

■WANTED,  good  BRUSH  HANDS.  To 

V V worthy  men,  a prospect  of  a long  job.  No  notice  will  lie 
taken  of  any  answers  which  do  not  contain  the  fullest  particulars  of 
abilities,  age,  family,  wages  expected,  and  moral  aud  business  refer- 
ences.—Address,  PARK,  Office  of  "The  Builder.'' 

Tjn’ANTED,  a good,  steady,  energetic, 

YY  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS.  Must  be  well 
up  in  setting  out,  and  well  understand  drawings  for  a country  villa 
residence.  Good  references  required.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  terms, 

4c.  to  H.  V.  care  of  Sir.  Prince,  Stationer,  Surbiton-hill,  Surbiton. 

TXT  ANTED,  a FOREMAN,  with  a 

V V thorough  knowledge  of  the  building  trade  in  all  its  branches. 
Must  have  had  good  experience  of  first-class  work,  nnd  be  able  to  j 
make  estimates  — Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  JACKSON  4 
GRAHAM,  37,  Oxford-street,  W. 

TXT  ANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS. 

V T Must  1*  well  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  the  trade,  anil 
must  be  a good  manager  of  men.  Good  references  indispensable.— 
Apply  personally  at  67.  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square,  on  Monday 
next,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  aud  Eleven  o.m. 

/GENERAL  FOREMAN  WANTED,  im- 

YT  mediately,  for  additions  and  alterations  at  the  West-end  of 
London.  M ages,  2b  2s.  per  week.— Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  full 
particulars,  to  Mr.  BLEASE,  Builder.  Stratford,  E. 

T?  OREM  AN  WANTED,  to  Take  Charge  of 

Ij  Buildings.  Must  be  well  up  in  the  various  duties,  setting  out 
work,  aud  the  control  of  men. — Apply,  with  reference,  to  Mr.  CHAS. 
DARBY,  32a.  Chester-street,  Bel  grave-square. 

pi  LASS-WRITER  and  EMBOSSER 

VJT  WANTED.— JAMES,  2,  Pratt-strect,  Camden. town. 

rpiMBER  TRAD  E.— TRAVELLER 

1 WANTED,  who  thoroughly  understands  his  business.  To  a 
steady,  efficient  person,  advantageous  terms  will  be  offered.— Address, 
prepaid,  731,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TIMBER  TRADE.— WANTED,  a Married 

1 Man.  aged  from  26  to  30.  as  CLERK,  in  a Timber  Merchant's 

in  the  details  of  the  trade.  Unexceptionable  references  required.— 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  Q.  CAREY  4 CO.  Tunbridge  M'ells. 

THREE -BRANCH  HAND  WANTED. 

JL  Must  be  a good  Plumber,  for  a country  business.  Constant 
employment  for  a good  hand.— Apply,  D.  7,  at  14,  High-street, 
Uxbridge. 

A GOOD  SIGN-WRITER  WANTED. 

One  used  to  glass  work  preferred.— Apply  to  JOHN  PEARCE. 
No.  21,  Ball-street,  Kensington. 

■WANTED,  a SITUATION  by  an  ex- 

T V perienced  PLUMBER  and  GAS-FITTER.- Address,  W.  B. 
No.  10.  Adam-streot,  Harper-street,  New  Kent-road,  London. 

■WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  one  used 

V Y to  RAILWAY  WORKS.  Can  prepare  plans,  take  out  quan- 
tities, measure  up,  or  superintend  works.  Aged  22.— Address,  A.  C. 
Post-office,  Dewsbury. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

■WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  JUNIOR 

Y V CLERK  in  an  Architect's  Office.  Six  years'  reference.  — 
Address,  M.  B.  40,  North-street,  Pcutonville-road,  N. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  PLUMBER 

V V and  GASF1TTER,  or  good  Three-branch  Hand,  by  a Young 
Man.  aged  25.  Constancy  preferred.  Good  references  if  required.— 
Address,  S.  HOLMES,  Mortloke-road,  Richmond,  S.W. 

TO  EMPLOYERS  OF  STEAM  POWER. 

"WANTED,  a SITUATION,  to  TAKE 

Y Y CHARGE  of  ENGINES  and  MACHINERY.  Will  do 

repairs.  Used  to  all  kinds  of  contractors'  plant,  hydraulic  presses,  or 
brick  machinery.  Unexceptionable  references.  Town  or  country. — 
Address,  J.  B.  1,  Alextuider-road,  Masbro'-road,  Hammersmith. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

TV7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a respect- 

YY  able  Man.  A thoroughly  good  PLUMBER  and  GASF1TTER. 
No  objection  to  a little  painting.  A good  reference  can  be  given.— 
Address,  T.  T.  21,  Abbey-street,  Bermondsey,  Southwark. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK 

V Y of  WORKS,  or  in  a Contractor  s or  Builder's  Office,  by  a 
Young  Mail,  who  has  had  twelve  years'  experience  in  London  and  ihe 
country.  Seven  years'  reference  from  last  employer.  — Address, 
J.  H.  L.  care  of  Mr.  Preston,  Builder,  George-yard,  Alddermanbury. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

■WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  an  ex- 

Y Y perienced  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and  GASFITTER.  Town 
or  country.  First-class  references.— Address,  A.  B.  49,  Barley  Mow- 
passage,  Smithfield,  London. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c, 

■WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

YY  class  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.  Good  refer- 
ence  from  last  employer.  — Address,  A.  B.  3,  Livingstonc-terrace, 
York-rond,  Wandsworth. 

■WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  by  a SUE- 

Y V VEYOB  of  twenty  years'  standing  In  making  Surveys  for 
large-scale  plans  of  towns,  levelling,  and  setting  out  importan 
engineering  works.— Address.  726,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

w 


WANTED,  permanent  employ- 

YV  MENT  ill  a Builder's,  Decorator's,  or  otherwise,  by  a good 


r.  73,  Low  er  Wandswor 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  4c. 

rANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT 

as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  fur  the  past  sixteen 
r large  public  gas.  water,  and  drainage  works. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

YY  thorough  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Niue  years'  first-class 
T .on don  experience.— Address,  B.  A.  269,  HoUoway-road,  Loudon,  N. 


./'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

“ JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Aged 22.  Neat  draughtsman  and 

mist.  Salary  moderate.— Address  F.  31',  St.  Martin  s-strect, 


T7 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

r Y GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Charge  of  a Job,  or  Foreman  Bnck- 
-v  Thnmuffhlv  uu  to  setting  out,  levelling.  4e.  Has  done  sumo 


'YYANTED>  a EE  - ENGAGEMENT,  ^as 


WORKING ’foreman  (Plasterer)  : an  experienced  London 
...  piain  and  ornamental  plastering.  Well 


t,  New  Town,  Deptford,  Kent,  S.E. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V Y GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town  or  country.  A good  draughts- 

t .. r f.ivpii  — lil.lrass  8.  U.  L.  care  of  Mr.  FEARSON, 


,ry.  .a.  guuu  uraughts- 

-n.— Address.  S.  U.  L.  care  of  Mr.  FEARSON, 
Coldharbour-lane,  Camberwell. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  by  an  experienced 
m,  accustomed  to  luauagcim 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


'WT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  26,  a 

YY  constant  SITUATION  as  PLUMBER.  Can  dogosfittiug.  zino- 
work,  glazing.  4c.  Good  reference.— Address,  PLUMBER,  9.  Devon- 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

IT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  is 

V thoroughly  good  PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.-A 
s,  PLUMBER,  ltll,  Prince  of  Walcs-road,  Kentish-town,  Loudon 


WTANTED,  by  a first-rate  ARCHITEC- 

YY  TURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Satis- 
factory  testimonials.— Address,  L.  M.  N.  Kimptons,  b8,  Great 
Russell -street,  W.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


VXTANTED,  by  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

YY  au  ENGAGEMENT  in  ail  Architect's  Office.  Accustomed 


o making  out  drawings  from  rough  sketches.  Thoroughly  up 
pjetive  and  the  general  work  of  the  office.  Eleven  years'  experience. 

lest  references. —Address,  F.  M.  16.  Oakley -rood. 


T 1 7" ANTED,  by  an  experienced  DJLiAU GHTS- 

YY  MAN  and  DESIGNER,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT.— 
. ..  . r,  .a  xi -■  uowp  la  R,Lst  Block.  Peabodv-suuure. 


\\T ANTED,  by  a good  ARCHITECTURAL 

YV  DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  has  just  left  an  appointment,  a 


appointment,  « 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  'Ts  well  versed  in  preparing  plans  and  othei 
.wines  and  is  willing  to  make  himself  useful  in  all  respects.- 

(dress,  OMEGA.  care  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Barker,  News  Agent,  6.  Goswell- 

street,  City,  EX'. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a good  PLUMI 

SITUATION  or  JOB.  Well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  trade. 
Address,  S,  B.  1,  Phecnix-place,  Queen's-road,  Notting-lull,  W 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 


BUILDERS. 

w PIECEWORK.  ” Labour  only, 
moderate.  Non-society.  Good  reft 
The  Builder." 


ANTED,  by  a practical  PLASTERER, 

-•••-  " t t -v-h  or  country.  Terms 

Address,  089,  Offici 


WA 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


ASSISTANT,  a SITUATION. 
- ic  of  leaving  " 

Mrs.  Simpson's,  27,  Joiners- 


u in  hist  employment 
_ er. — Address,  G.  J.  " * 
Westminster-read,  S.E. 


w 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  GASFITTERS. 

SI  T E D,  by  a thoroughly  \ 

dunlin,  at  present  residing  in  Dublin,  n SITUATION  i 


ical  ill  all  branches  oi  the  business.  Aged  38  years.  First 
references  from  London  and  Scotch  houses. -Addrese,  M.  J.  15.  5 
Pleasant- terrace,  Mount  Piensant-avemie,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 


w 


D BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


MASON  by  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 
MASONS,  or  to  take  entire  Charge  of  a Job.  Me 
work,  setting  out  work,  management  of  men,  Ac. 
go  abroad. — Address,  A.  Z.  39,  Auckland- 


w 


a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  with  a G RAINER  a 
’BITER.  In  London  preferred.  No  premium.— Address,  stati 
rms,  A.  P.  21,  Luna-street,  Chelsea. 


■WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

V V CARPEN’tER.  Has  a good  knowledge  of  plans.  Used  ti 
all  kinds  of  jobbing  and  repairing.  Reference  of  ten  years  from  las' 
employer,  if  required.  Town  or  country.  Would  take  charge  of  i 
small  jobbing  business  or  a Job. — Address,  R.  3,  Wellington-triaugle 
New  Swindon,  Wilts. 


"WANTED,  immediate  EMPLOYMENT, 

VV  as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  COLOURIST,  QUANTITY  CLERK. 
4c.  Aged  39  (married).  No  objection  to  a contractor's,  country 
builder's,  engineer's,  4c.  Town  or  country.  Terms,  from  32s.  6d. 
weekly. — Address,  D.  1,  Mount-villas,  Puckeridge,  Ware. 


w 


experienced  in  English  and  Foreign,  a SITUATION  ii 
..  ith  timber.  Could  take  charge  of  a Timber  Yard  or 
nulls.  Can  correspond  aud  keep  accounts,  and  is  willing  to_ 


TO  MASONS  AND  STONE  TURNERS. 

\XT ANTED,  a useful  Man,  in  the  above  i 

Y Y line,  to  TURN,  or  Work  at  the  Banker,  ns  occasion  requires.  ■ 
To  a steady,  energetic  man,  a constant  place  may  be  secured.— State  c 
wages,  4c.  to  R.  REYNOLDS,  Stone  Saw-Mllls,  Weymouth. 

| TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WTANTED,  by  an  experienced,  practical 

Y Y Man,  a SITUATION  as  BUILDING  WORKING  FOREMAN.  ■ 
or  an  Estate  ; or  to  Take  Work  hy  the  Piece  or  otherwise. —Address, 

A.  B.  6,  Milverton-street,  Kennington-rond,  S.E. 

TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MANUFACTURERS. 

TYT ANTED,  by  a middle-aged  Man,  of 

> Y llong  experience,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN.  Is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  manufacture  of  red  bricks  and  clamp-stocks,  and  , 
fancy  work.  Good  reference.— Address,  Y.  Z.  32,  Trevertou-strect, 
Ladbrook  Grove-road,  Notting-hilL 

WTANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  aged  30, 

YY  a CONSTANT  PLACE  in  a JOBBING  SHOP  or  BUILDING. 
Plasterer  by  trade.  Thorough  knowledge  of  jobbing  briokwork  aua  , 
masonry.  No  objection  to  the  country.— Address,  A.  B.  21.  Marl- 
boro ugh -square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  END  AGE- , 

YY  MENT.  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Five  years’  experience,  i 
Moderate  salary.— Address.  715,  Offlee  of  "The  Builder.' 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  31,  who 

YV  has  been  in  practice,  a PARTIAL  or  TEMPORARY  ENGAGE-: 
M ENT.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  R.  C.  J.  129,  Kennington  Park-: 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WTANTED,  'by  the  Advertiser,  a steady! 

YY  Young  Man.  EMPLOYMENT  as  CARPENTER  and  JOINER 
Used  to  good  bench-work,  4c. — Address,  H.  K.  136,  Black friars-road, 
Lambeth. 

TO  JOBBING  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITu  A- 

YY  TION  as  CLERK.  Aged  24.  Well  TO  In  the  routine  of.» 
Builder's  office.  Good  references.— Address,  T.  R.  11.  Albert-street,- 
London -road,  S.E. 

W7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser, an  ENGAGE-1 

YY  MENT  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  in  an  Architect's  or  Builder's 
Office.  Can  prepare  finished,  working,  and  detail  drawings  from  ruugu 
sketches.  Is  a good  draughtsman  and  colourist,  understands  perspec- 
tive. aud  has  a practical  knowledge  of  the  building  trade.  Good  refer- 
ences.—Address,  A.  B.  C.  Post-office,  Earl's  Colne,  Essex. 

TO  UPHOLSTERERS,  BLINDMAKERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WTANTED,  by  an  experienced  •SPRING 

YY  HOLLER  MAKER.  EMPLOYMENT.  Well  up  in  cutting 
out  and  other  branches  of  the  blind  trade.  Good  reference  given. 
Address,  E.  W.  149,  Clevelond-Btroet,  Portland-read.  W. 

WTANTED,  by  an  experienced  Builder’s 

VV  Clerk  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Well  up  in  accounts,  office 
routine  can  trace,  4c.  Town  or  country.  Five  years  iu  last  situation) 
Good  references.  Aged  26.— Address,  J.  W.  8.  33,  Oxford-terrace, 
King's-read,  Chelsea. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

rriEMPOEARY  ASSISTANCE.  — A most 

1 efficient  MEASURER,  ESTIMATOR.  ACCOUNTANT,  aim 
STOCK  T AKER,  upwards  of  twenty  years'  practical  experience,  oHHH 
TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  on  reasonable  terms.  1'bii  sandspecltt 
cations  prepared,  surveys  made.— 677,  Office  of  " lhe  Builder. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDEIiS,  Ac  ^ 

m E M P O R A R Y or  PERMANENT 

JL  ENGAGEMENT  WANTED  (Town  or  country),  by  a gooc 
DRAUGHTSMAN.  Well  up  iu  taking  out  quantities,  a istractUi 

Haverstock-hill,  N.W. 

rURAYELLER.— ENGAGEMENT  require! 

, 1 by  a TRAVELLER,  with  good  connexion.  Excellent  roefflt 

t mendations  from  last  situation.  Well  acquainted  with  every  desert! 
tlon  of  builders'  materials,  and  lend,  glass,  varnish,  colours,  AC.-. 
Address,  W.  H.  8.  67,  York-read,  Lambeth. 

. TO  ARCHITECTS. 

‘ rpHE  Advertiser  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT 

1 HI  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT. — Address,  A.B.  care  of  Mr.  William. 
No.  12,  Great  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C.  . 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

- rpHE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  obtaining  i 

1 permanent  SITUATION  in  above  office.  Tbree  years'  expel) 
ence  Neat  tracer,  draughtsman,  4c.  Has  been  articled.  Saint 
' moderate.— To  be  seen  after  Six  p.m.  or  communicated  with  by  lette 
Address,  H.  R.  3,  College-avenue,  Hackney. 

/QUANTITY  SURVEYOR,  of  twenty-fou 

V-./  years'  experience,  wishes  temporary  or  permanent  ESI  PLO. 
kJ  MENT,  at  very  moderate  terms.  Has  had  consider*® 

’ experience  in  superintending  building  works.— Address,  P.  care  < 

Messrs.  Fisher  4 Stidstoue,  Stationers,  13,  Moorgnte-street.  EX'. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

/~VUANTITY-TAKER  and  MEASURER  < 

■ Vat  twenty  years'  practical  experience,  offers  TEMPORAR 
"'  ASSISTANCE  upon  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon.— Adore. 

SURVEYOR,  25,  Thorntou-street,  Brixton-roud,  S.W. 
te 

No.  1 Paget-street,  New  Brompton,  Chatham. 


w 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

'ANTED,  a J OB,  by  a good  PLUMBER, 

or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Good  gasfitter  and  hot-water 
-Address,  F.  S.  2,  Bolsover-street,  Portland-place,  W. 


VV 


TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a country  Builders  Clerk,  a 

SITUATION  as  JUNIOR  CLERK  in  a London  builder's 
Understands  usual  office  routine,  aud  can  keep  P.  C'.— Address, 
■are  of  Mr.  Mason,  Chemist,  Bexley-heath,  S.E. 


Quantities,  measuring,  &c.- 

A SURVEYOR,  of  great  experience  in  Measuring.  Es 
mating,  aud  Quantities,  will  be  glad  to  give  I bMl  ORAft 
ASSISTANCE.  Has  had  great  practical  experience  in  taking  a 
arraying  extras  aud  omissions.  Mould  undertake  the  hooks  a 
accounts  of  a builder.— Address,  SURVEYOR,  116,  Camden-road,  N. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS.  BUILDERS.  Ac-  : 

“ T ” requires  a SITUATION,  hour  yea/ 

fl  . with  Architect  and  District  Surveyor  In  London,  six  yei , 
ill  Builder's  office  and  superintending  works. -Age  -0.  Quailfl  { 
and  references.— 65,  Upper  North-street,  Bng  ton. 


®k  §mldet [. 


YOL.  XXX.— No.  1531. 


Masters  and  M en 
in  London. 


A N nothing  be  done  to 
avert  the  threatened  dis- 
ruption of  the  building 
trade  in  the  metropolis  ? 
A terrible  crisis  seems  to 
be  imminent,  and  it  be- 
hoves every  man  who 
has  the  slightest  influ- 
ence to  weigh  the  matter 
well,  and  to  aid  in  bring- 
ing about  a right  conclu- 
sion by  harmless  means. 
The  daily  papers  have 
made  widely  known  the 
present  position  of  parties. 
Let  us  briefly  say  that  the 
delegates  of  the  workmen, 
finding  the  Master  Buil- 
ders’ Association  declined 
to  yield  to  their  terms, 
called  out  the  men  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Brass,  of 
Old-street  (whose  prin- 
cipal work  is  the  New 
Post  Office,  St.  Martin’s- 
le- Grand),  and  by  Messrs. 

Jackson  & Shaw,  who  are 
building  the  New  Colonial  Offices  in  Downing- 
street.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  all  have  left,  but 
at  Mr.  Brass’s  the  men  who  work  at  machines  re- 
main. On  this  occurring  the  committee  of  the 
Builders’  Association  held  a meeting,  and,  after  a 
long  deliberation,  resolved  to  convene  a general 
meeting  of  the  trade  for  (this)  Friday,  June  7th, 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street, 
when  a general  lock-out  will  be  recommended 
unless  the  workmen  return  to  the  two  firms 
named  on  the  existing  terms.  This,  we  are  told, 
was  determined  unanimously,  not  by  hasty  show 
of  hands,  but  by  written  vote.  It  is  easy  t o believe 
that  the  builders  came  to  this  determination 
with  the  greatest  unwillingness : the  loss  to 
them  will  be  terrible.  Ono  firm  tell  us  they 
estimato  the  loss  to  them  would  be  1001.  a week. 
A second  say  2001.  Interest  on  capital  embarked 
must  be  paid,  rent,  clerks,  foremen,  aud  others. 
They  are  most  anxious,  we  can  well  understand,  to 
avoid  the  general  lock-out  if  possible,  but  they  see 
no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  believing  that  the 
advance  asked  for  is  not  justified  by  the  position 
of  business,  and  feeling,  moreover,  that  they 
have  no  security  against  a further  demand  next 
year.  The  men  on  their  side  profess  themselves 
determined  to  listen  to  no  compromise,  and  so 
the  difficulty  grows  greater  and  greater.  It 
would  be  agreeable  tous  if,  following  the  impulse 
of  feeling,  we  could  conscientiously  say  to  the 
masters,  give  the  men  “ the  nine  hours”  and  give 
them  the  9d.  But  would  this  feeling,  would  this 
saying  enable  the  masters  to  do  so,  or  make  the 
act  a wise  one?  We  fear  not.  The  large  builders 
assert  that  they  are  not  busy,  and  that  there  are 
plenty  of  men  out  of  employ  who  have  been  anxious 
to  come  into  their  shops.  The  men  themselves 
make  it  their  argument  for  shortening  the  hours 
of  labour  that  large  numbers  of  artizans  are  out 
of  employ,  and  that  if  they  themselves  only  work 
nine  hours  instead  of  ten,  and  the  same  amount 
of  work  is  to  be  done,  a large  number  of  those 
now  unemployed  must  be  taken  on,  and  will 


thus  be  provided  for.  The  argument  is  absolutely 
worthless.  Carry  it  a little  farther, — use  it,  as  it 
may  equally  well  be  used,  to  justify  working  only 
five  hours  a day, — and  this  worthlessness  becomes 
more  strikingly  apparent.  The  more  straight- 
forward assertion,  “ Our  masters  are  making 
large  profits,  and  we  think  we  ought  to  parti- 
cipate in  them,”  is  less  easily  answered,  excepting 
in  the  shape  of  counter-assertions,  and  these  are 
not  wanting.  The  cost  of  building  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood  has  become  very  great,  so  great 
as,  according  to  the  master  builders,  to  check  it 
materially.  Any  further  increase,  they  argue,  is 
therefore  to  be  deprecated,  even  admitting  that  it 
must  be  paid  by  the  public  and  not  by  them- 
selves ; because  it  will  further  prevent  building, 
or  will  drive  it  into  the  provinces,  where  wages 
are  somewhat  lower.  As  an  example  of  this  it 
is  mentioned  that  the  contract  for  the  additions 
at  the  National  Gallery  has  been  taken  by  a 
country  builder,  who  will  prepare  the  work  at  a 
distance  from  Town,  and  send  it  up  ready  for 
fixing.  It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  depu- 
tation of  joiners  who  met  the  Builders’ 
Association  said,  when  this  probability  was 
pointed  out  to  them,  “ Very  well ; then,  we  must 
follow  the  work.” 

Putting  out  of  view,  the  entirely  selfish  aspect 
of  this  observation,  which  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  London  masters  have  large  shops  and  esta- 
blishments which  they  cannot  easily  remove, 
the  trained  operatives  of  the  meti-opolis  cannot 
wish  seriously  to  destroy  the  London  trade  j the 
more  clear-headed  and  sensiblo  of  them  can 
scarcely  believe  that  any  advantage  would  result 
to  them  from  such  a course. 

The  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour  and 
the  increase  in  wages  have  been  progressive. 
Some  somewhat  erroneous  statistics  having  been 
published,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  trade, 
who  remembers  the  lock-out  of  1831,  aud  that 
of  1859  (when  the  workmen  unhappily  starved 
themselves  and  their  families  for  some  twenty- 
five  weeks,  and  gained  nothing),  has  kindly 
looked  through  his  books,  and  supplied  us  with 
the  following  correct  particulars  : — 

Working  hours 

were  per  week.  Wages.  Per  Hour. 

. 60  ...  27,’-  to  30/-  ...  5id.  to  6d. 


Advanced  to 

58}  ... 

30/- 

6}d. 

Payment  by 

58}  ... 

33/- 

6|d. 

the  hour 

was  intro- 

dueed  

56}  ... 

33/- 

7d. 

66}  ... 

35/4 

7}d. 

56}  ... 

37/8 

8d. 

An  advance  in  wages  is  not  an  unmixed  good, 
and  might  go  on  simply  bringing  ruin  to  all. 
This  has  been  found  out  in  America.  The  recent 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labour 
is  regarded  as  affording  a fair  illustration  of  the 
general  condition  of  labour  in  the  eastern  or 
manufacturing  States ; and  in  this  view  the  facts 
embodied  in  the  report  are  certainly  not  re- 
assuring. The  industrial  classes  are  by  no 
means  represeuted  to  be  in  the  prosperous  con- 
dition that  some  of  our  politicians  and  legislators 
would  have  us  believe.  If  they  receive  large 
wages,  they  are  no  better  off  for  it,  as  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  them  out  again  in  increased 
prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  report 
seems  fully  to  confirm  the  assertion  that  Ameri- 
can workmen  are  now  worse  off  than  ever  before, 
and  are  able  to  save  less,  and  obtain  fewer  com- 
modities, in  exchange  for  their  labour,  than  at 
any  former  period.  The  Tariff  Laws,  which  are 
chiefly  defended  on  the  ground  of  their  supposed 
protection  of  labour,  injure  rather  than  improve 
the  condition  of  the  working  men,  and  the  arti- 
ficial enhancement  of  wages  is  more  than 
neutralised  by  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

So  in  England  the  rise  in  wages  has  necessarily 
led  to  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  commodities, 
and  might  be  such,  as  we  have  suggested  before, 
as  to  place  England  at  a considerable  disad- 
vantage in  competition  with  other  countries 


without  corresponding  advantage  to  individuals. 
However,  we  ai*e  by  no  means  about  to  assert 
that  the  wise  limit  is  yet  reached ; we  are 
seeking  simply  to  state  quietly,  dispassion- 
ately, and  without  one  spark  of  partizanship, 
some  considerations  which  deserve  to  be  weighed 
by  those  who  are  about  to  commit  themselves 
to  a wasteful,  costly,  and  barbarous  struggle 
of  endurance,  from  which,  end  as  it  otherwise 
may,  all  parties  will  inevitably  retire  losers. 

And  now  what  have  we  to  suggest  in  order  to 
prevent  the  national  loss  and  the  personal 
damage  and  privation  that  would  result  from  a 
lock-out  ? We  advise  compromise  ; in  other  words, 
mutual  concession.  The  time  at  present  worked 
is  56£  hours,  at  8d.  an  hour,  bringing  37s.  8d. 
per  week : the  programme  asked  for  by  the  men 
is  51  hours  at  9d.,  or  38s.  3d.  a week, — an  increase 
merely  of  7d.  a week,  so  far  as  money  gain  to 
the  men  is  concerned,  though  entailing  a large 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  at  least  12  } per 
cent,  as  regards  the  masters.  What  we  propose  is 
that  men  and  masters  should  mutually  agree  to 
let  the  working  hours  per  week  be  54  (the  hours 
agreed  upon  by  the  engineers),  at  the  rate  of 
8$d.  an  hour.  This  would  give  exactly  the  same 
money  result,  38s.  3d.,  and  would  more  nearly 
follow  the  previous  progressive  improvements 
observable  in  the  statement  given  above.  Which- 
ever side  first  proposes  this  concession  will 
secure  and  deserve  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  outside  public.  Its  joint  acceptance  would 
maintain  good  feeling,  save  money,  and  lead  to 
the  avoidance  of  much  sorrowful  sacrifice. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
AMERICA. 

An  article  in  the  Penn  Monthly  on  the 
Census  of  Industrial  Employment,  Wages,  and 
Social  Condition  in  Philadelphia  in  1870,  shows 
in  a remarkable  manner  the  extent  to  which 
purely  productive  industry  has  been  developed 
there,  and  asserts  that  an  almost  entire  exemp- 
tion has  so  far  been  enjoyed  from  the  agitations 
and  conflicts  that  have  occurred  elsewhere.  No 
matter  how  large  or  how  small  the  establish- 
ment, there  is  rarely  or  never  an  occasion  for 
difference  between  employers  and  workmen. 
Some  of  the  greater  iron  works  almost  approach 
the  co-operative  system  in  the  harmony  of  mas- 
ters with  workmen,  and  in  the  frequent  ex- 
change of  acts  of  kindness  and  substantial 
benefits. 

Taking  last  year,  1871,  it  may  be  roundly 
stated  that  a city  of  800,000  people  produced 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  actual 
fabrics,  exclusive  of  all  mere  sales  or  exchanges  ; 
and  that  on  this  mass  of  fabrics  produced,  the 
net  profit,  in  the  sense  of  values  realised  above 
the  cost  for  values  paid  out,  was  nearly  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars. 

The  world,  generally,  has  concerned  itself 
with  the  profits  of  mere  trade,  far  more  than 
with  the  interests  and  profits  of  creative  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  thought  that  wealth  increases 
satisfactorily  when  a city  is  made  a point 
through  which  exchanges  pass.  This  is  a mistake. 
The  values  produced  here  in  manufactures 
pay  a profit  not  drawn  from  the  consumer ; 
it  is  a created  profit,  the  creation  of  the  active 
brain  and  the  skilful  hand.  It  is  the  direct 
wealth  of  powers  which  might,  but  for  such  op- 
portunity, have  been  wholly  wasted  in  idleness. 
For  this  reason  it  becomes  conspicuous  for  the 
benefits  it  confers,  and  it  makes  itself  seen  and 
felt  in  a thousand  forms  that  are  not  consumed 
ith  the  day’s  demand. 

No  adequate  discussion  of  the  true  relation  of 
wages  to  national  prosperity  has  yet  appeared, 
but  we  assume  that  no  other  single  fact  has  such 
permanent  and  overruling  importance  ; nothing 
is  so  vital  to  the  prosperity  and  endurance  of  a 
highly-advanced  nation,  as  that  the  productive 
industry  of  its  people  shall  be  fully  employed, 
and  at  the  same  time  liberally  paid.  To  be  fully 
employed,  for  the  time,  at  wages  merely  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  existence  on  the  part  of  the 
employed  classes,  is  to  place  its  interests  on 
the  very  border  of  a gulf  of  disorder  and  of 
suffering. 

The  census  details  show  amongst  other  things 
that,  speaking  of  the  commonest  factory  labour, 
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one  young  woman  now  attends  two  power-looms, 
weaving  10,000  yards  each  of  dress  goods  per 
year  ; where  formerly  one  person  of  greater 
physical  strength,  attended  one  hand  - loom, 
weaving  not  more  than  half  as  much  each  per 
year,  or  one-fourth  as  much  in  all ; and  show  that 
the  improvements  of  the  past  fifteen  years  have 
fully  doubled  the  productive  power  of  every 
person  employed,  and,  what  is  better,  have 
enlarged  the  basis  of  employment  so  that  twice 
as  many  can  be  effectively  employed. 

There  is  nothing  heard  of  strikes,  or  of 
hostility  between  proprietors  and  workmen. 
There  are  92,112  adults,  or  full  men,  in  the  lists 
of  persons  employed  at  wages  in  manufacturing 
pursuits  in  this  one  city  ; a productive  force 
really  enormous,  working  as  it  is  with  over  2,000 
steam-engines,  of  the  aggregate  power  of  50,000 
horses.  “Almost  unconsciously  to  most  of  our 
citizens,  this  vast  machinery  does  its  daily  work, 
making  fabrics  of  iron,  wood,  and  textile  fibres 
largely  exceeding  1,000,000  dollars  in  value  for 
every  working-day  in  the  year. 

Wages  fell  somewhat  heavily  in  1868  and 
1869,  from  the  high  figures  of  the  war,  but  since 
1869  they  have  advanced  rather  than  receded 
further.  Many  classes  are  paid  21  dolls,  per 
week,  or  3‘50  dolls,  per  day  ; many  other  classes 
more  than  this,  and  skilled  persons  at  piecework 
earn  even  5 dolls,  and  6 dolls,  per  day.  Mere 
labourers,  of  course,  decline  to  12  dolls.,  10  dolls., 
and  9 dolls,  per  week,  which  last  is  the  lowest  rate 
paid  to  any  labourer  assuming  to  do  a man’s 
work.  All  skilled  labour  is  really  high,  showing 
that  the  door  is  open  to  a scale  of  wages  afford- 
ing abundant  means  of  living  to  all  who  have 
the  capacity  to  work  with  skill  at  all. 

There  is  little  or  no  living  in  rooms,  or  in  tene- 
ment houses,  except  on  the  part  of  some  wholly 
unskilled  labourers.  This  city  is  conspicuous 
for  its  great  number  of  dwellings  of  abundant 
neatness  and  comfort,  owned  and  occupied  by 
single  families  whose  whole  maintenance  is  from 
manufacturing  industry.  And  these  houses,  if 
rented,  pay  15  dolls,  to  25  dolls,  per  month,  and, 
if  owned  by  the  occupant,  taxes,  interest,  and 
other  expenses  represent  a close  approach  to  the 
same  annual  expenditure.  That  all  this,  with 
the  current  cost  of  living  and  the  frequent  ex- 
penditures for  other  than  mere  necessaries,  is 
easily  borne  by  our  mechanic  and  workman,  is 
sufficient  proof  that  his  resources  from  wages 
are  comparatively  ample.  It  is  asserted  that 
at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  leading  articles,  in 
which  the  values  made  here  now  exceed  half  a 
million  dollars  each  yearly,  have  been  won  in 
the  last  ten  years  absolutely  as  against  foreign 
competition,  and  that  the  markets  of  New  York, 
as  of  all  other  cities  of  this  country,  take  now  no 
other  than  the  supply  sent  from  Philadelphia 
manufacturers. 

Reference  is  made  to  an  iron-mill  where  the 
power  of  800  horses  and  1,200  men  is  directed 
to  the  production  of  a single  description  of 
wrought-iron  work,  exceeding  3,000,000  dollars 
in  valne  in  a year  ; and  to  another  where  1,800 
men  and  500  horse-power  finish  a powerful  rail- 
way-locomotive every  working  day  of  the  year. 
In  a third  establishment  nearly  800  power-looms, 
with  900  attendants,  manufacture  worsted  goods 
at  the  rate  of  10,000,000  yards  per  year ; the 
aggregate  value  counting  as  many  millions, 
nearly,  as  of  the  iron-works  first  cited.  More 
than  twenty  establishments  exceeding  1,000,000 
dollars  in  annual  production  exist  within  the 
city,  and  at  least  ten  exceed  2,500,000  dollars 
each,  the  highest  closely  approaching  5,000,000 
dollars. 

The  writer  claims  that  these  establishments 
are  essentially  distinct  from  and  beyond  European 
establishments  in  all  the  characteristics  of  better- 
paid,  more  intelligent,  and  effective  labour,  and 
greater  results  in  productive  power.  One  of  the 
proprietors  spent  a few  months  in  England  re- 
cently, visiting  the  districts  and  establishments 
making  his  own  class  of  goods,  and  says  that  every- 
where he  found  defective  machinery,  unintelligent 
workmen,  and  want  of  improvement  very 
striking,  in  comparison  with  liis  own.  “This 
contrast  in  progress  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
neither  man  nor  master  here  stops  to  embaiTass 
the  other  by  needless  contests,  and  neither  rests 
for  a moment  in  a routine  of  work  that  he  may, 
by  any  ingenuity  or  any  expenditure,  improve. 
The  whole  body  of  productive  establishments  is 
full  of  life  and  progress : new  and  magnificent 
structures  are  daily  rising  to  be  filled  with  new 
machinery  and  better  forms  of  labour.”  There 
ought  not  to  be  an  hour’s  difference  between 
employer  and  employed ; but  if  the  dead-level 
of  starvation-prices  is  the  basis,  there  can  be  no 


1 rest : if  there  is  no  skill  and  no  intelligence 
! developed  to  be  observed  and  rewarded  and  to 
stimulate  the  workman,  there  is  also  no  rest  or 
peace. 

There  is  surely  matter  here  for  both  men  and 
masters  in  Great  Britain  to  note  and  think  over. 


A SKETCH  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY 
OF  RAILWAYS. 

The  introduction  of  the  railway  system  into 
the  United  Kingdom  is  a subject  of  very  con- 
siderable interest,  both  to  the  professional  and 
the  general  reader,  for  it  was  rapid,  and  within 
a very  few  years  it  worked  very  marvellous 
changes.  Under  it  not  only  was  the  whole 
breadth  of  Britain  covered  with  works  of  con- 
struction of  a magnitude  and  boldness  before 
unheard  of,  but  it  revolutionised  our  whole  social 
system,  and  paved  the  way  to  changes  which 
have  made  the  thirty  years  from  1830  to  1860 
more  memorable  than  any  corresponding  period  in 
the  material  history  of  our  country.  With  facili- 
ties for  travel  and  transport  came  the  penny  post, 
free  trade,  telegraphy,  practical  knowledge  of  sani- 
tary science,  and  vast  changes  in  the  residence 
and  daily  habits  of  the  classes  engaged  in  com- 
merce and  manufacture, — changes  affecting  the 
social,  political,  commercial,  scientific,  and  finan- 
cial progress  of  the  country,  all  of  which  were 
prodigiously  developed  within  that  period  by  the 
agency,  direct- or  indirect,  of  railways.  Even 
our  military  and  naval  resources,  our  Colonial 
government,  our  tenure  of  India,  our  foreign 
loans,  our  trade  with  the  extremes  of  East  and 
West,  have  been  pushed  forward  and  expanded 
by  the  introduction  of  a free,  cheap,  and  rapid 
intercoui’se  between  the  several  parts  and  de- 
pendencies of  our  own  empire  and  of  the  world. 

“ Men”  have  “run  to  and  fro,”  and 
“ Knowledge  ” of  many  kinds  “ has  been  increased.” 

These  developments,  however,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  belong  rather  to  the  history  of 
the  period  and  of  the  country  than  to  that  of 
railways ; but  these,  in  their  strictest  and  most 
narrow  sense,  have  also  their  history,  and  one 
full  of  peculiarities,  of  anecdote,  of  intere=t, 
always  of  an  amusing,  and  often  of  an  instructive 
character,  arising  out  of  the  sudden  collision 
between  the  new  and  old  ideas  and  persons, — 
those  who  pushed  and  those  who  resisted  the 
change, — especially  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
country.  The  success  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway  was  so  complete,  and  the  speed 
acquired  upon  it  so  utterly  unexpected,  that  the 
attention  of  all  England  was  called  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  energies  of  the  promoters  and 
opponents  of  the  system  were  strained  to  the 
utmost. 

Also  the  demand  for  engineers  and  surveyors 
and  others  employed  in  the  preparation  for  and 
construction  of  the  lines  of  railway  that  were  at 
once  brought  forward,  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
supply.  The  London  and  Birmingham,  the 
London  and  Southampton,  the  Grand  Junction, 
the  Great  Western,  the  Greenwich,  were  all 
brought  forward,  or  all  under  construction  about 
the  same  time  ; and,  of  the  whole  staff  employed, 
there  were  scarce  a score  who  possessed  any 
practical  experience  of  a railway,  or  who  knew 
anything,  even  in  theory,  of  the  accommodations 
to  be  supplied,  or  the  dangers  to  be  provided 
against  in  construction.  The  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  and  even 
the  Canterbury  and  Whitstable  lines  were  the 
subject  of  close  attention  by  all  whose  duties 
allowed  them  an  occasional  absence. 

Moreover,  the  men  who  were  sent  out  to  pre- 
pare the  plans  and  take  the  levels  found  them- 
selves among  people  of  the  deepest  agricultural 
dye,  for  the  most  part  vehemently  hostile  to  the 
proposed  undertaking,  and  resting  their  oppo- 
sition upon  the  most  extraordinary  and  baseless 
notions  of  what  its  effects  would  be.  The  land- 
owners  dreaded  competition  with  their  produce ; 
the  rural  clergy  feared  lest  men  should  run  to 
and  fro  and  secular  knowledge  be  increased ; 
heads  of  schools  and  colleges,  especially  of  Eton 
and  Oxford,  predicted  the  destruction  of  disci- 
pline and  the  demoralisation  of  youth ; sports- 
men declared  that  game  would  be  frightened 
from  the  coverts,  and  hunting  become  imprac- 
ticable; the  peasants  were  jealous  of  the  high 
wages  paid  to  the  staff  men  ; millers  feared  for 
their  water-courses,  and  with  farmers,  corn- 
dealers,  and  maltsters  formed  themselves  into 
associations  to  oppose  “ the  Bill  j”  and  all  pre- 
pared to  give  evidence  against  it  before  the  Par- 
liamentary committees. 

Most  amusing  were  the  stratagems  had  re- 


course to  to  effect  or  prevent  the  necessary  sur-  i 
veys.  The  squire  and  the  parson  were  usually  1 
the  leaders  in  averting  trespass,  and  the  surveyor  jfl 
often  had  to  work  by  night,  or  to  observe  what  In 
ho  could  from  some  contiguous  road  or  canal-  J 
bank,  or  some  footpath  traversing  the  demesne.  :| 
On  one  occasion  a Dorset  squire  and  M.P.,  cele-  1 
brated  for  his  monosyllabic  nickname,  captured  J 
a whole  staff  of  surveyors  and  chainmen,  and  I 
kept  them  all  night  in  custody  within  a bam.  i| 
Another  time,  it  happened  to  be  of  vital  con-  ifl 
sequence  to  the  success  of  a Bill  to  have  an  ijj 
accurate  survey  of  a very  complex  demesne  I 
round  a nobleman’s  house,  in  a county  in  which  j 
the  Ordnance  map  was  inaccurate,  and  afforded  < 
little  aid.  The  tythe  maps  were  then  un-  i 
known,  and  the  parish  terrier  was  in  the 
rector’s  study.  There  was  no  friendly  canal, 
no  convenient  footpath,  and  all  wore  on  the 
alert.  What  was  to  be  done  ? Time  pressed, 
and  the  enemy  were  well  aware  that  an 
error  in  the  representation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  railway  would  affect  the  house  would 
be  fatal.  The  chief  engineer, — a man  of  more- 
energy  than  taste, — waited  on  the  peer,  assured  > 
him  first  that  the  viaduct  would  not  be  seen,  or'  I 
that  if  seen  it  would  be  ornamental,  and  then 
offered  to  cover  it  with  ivy,  to  paint  it  yellow,  on  j 
with  his  lordship’s  arms  upon  each  spandrel.  All  ! 
was  in  vain.  There  was,  however,  a ohurch  with 
a very  lofty  tower,  near  the  mansion,  and  a 
second,  of  equal  altitude,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  beyond  it.  Early  one  summer’s  ( 
morning  two  innocent-looking  antiquaries  called  I 
at  the  two  rectories  for  the  keys  of  the  churches,' 
and  were  accompanied  in  one  case  by  the  rector, 
in  the  other  by  the  clerk,  to  see  the  building. 
Questions  were  asked  as  to  the  date  of  the  bells, 
and  details  of  the  tower,  which  were  opened,! 
and  then,  while  the  showmen  were  engaged  in  the 
chancel,  the  whole  band  entered  the  tower,- 
wedged  up  the  door,  drew  up  the  ladders,  pitched’ 
their  theodolites  on  the  leaded  roof,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  fix  the  principal  points  of  the  demesne, 
and  to  sketch  in  the  details.  The  success  was 
complete.  The  tower  remained  in  a state  of 
siege  all  day.  The  peer  himself  and  his  keeper 
visited  the  spot,  but  the  door  was  strong,  thd 
tower  high,  the  garrison  well  victualled,  and 
when,  after  dark,  they  descended,  the  ground 
was  left  free,  for  resistance  had  become  useless. 

The  Ordnance  map,  save  those  of  Essex,  in  the 
counties  north  of  London,  was  usually  tolerably 
accurate,  and  of  great  use  in  laying  down  the 
general  course  of  the  line,  but  it  afforded  no  aid 
towards  obtaining  the  levels,  or,  as  they  were 
technically  called,  the  eections.  Here  the) 
canals  were  of  great  use,  for  the  level  of  each 
pond  was  known  and  accurately  laid  down  upon 
Bradshaw’s  celebrated  canal  map,  the  sale  ol 
which  increased  enormously.  From  the  canal; 
where  access  was  denied,  the  levels  were  brought 
up  to  the  nearest  open  ground,  and  then  men 
were  sent  in  at  full  speed  to  set  up  their  stavesi 
which  were  at  once  read,  beforo  the  keeper; 
could  come  up.  Sometimes  a shed  of  bricl 
stood  near,  and  the  courses  could  be  counted 
Sometimes,  to  avoid  suspicion,  a man  had  a scale! 
of  feet  pasted  right  up  one  leg  and  his  back,  ancl 
did  duty  as  a staff.  Once,  where  it  was  verjl 
important  to  get  the  height  of  one  special  ana 
well-watched  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a grass  field 
a horse  happened  to  walk  across  the  line  of  sight! 
and  his  shoulder  to  intersect  the  horizontal  wel 
of  the  telescope.  Boys  were  sent  to  pelt  hini 
off  the  field.  The  quadruped  made  for  a gate 
He  was  there  attracted  by  a supply  of  apples' 
caught,  and  measured,  and  the  required  leve! 
obtained,  possibly  with  more  ingenuity  thai 
accuracy  ! but  the  surveyor  could  declare  upo» 
oath  before  the  Lords  that  the  section  had  beer 
actually  taken. 

The  Groat  Western  met  with  very  vexation; 
opposition  from  the  leading  landowners  nea* 
Marlborough,  who  were  justly  alarmed  at  the 
diversion  of  the  Western  traffic  from  the  turn 
pike  trusts  and  private  property  along  the  Bali 
road.  It  was  proposed  to  punish  this  opposition 
by  the  conversion  of  a very  celebrated,  ancient 
and  much-prized  local  monument,  a white  horse! 
not  the  white  horse,  into  a locomotive,  the  very- 
idea  of  which  was  an  abomination  to  the  neigh;! 
bourhood.  Sketches  were  taken  to  scale,  a largo! 
pattern  schemed,  and  it  was  proposed  to  senfll 
down  fifty  surveyors  at  nightfall  to  peg  out  th<i 
outline  on  the  grassy  slope,  and  then  scrapinji 
away  the  turf,  to  transmute  the  quadruped  intil 
a magnificent  engine,  bearing  G.  W.  R.  in  larg'l 
letters  on  its  boiler.  The  squires  never  knevr 
how  near  they  were  to  this  dishonour.  Fortuu 
nately  for  their  peace  of  mind,  the  opposition 
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was  withdrawn  in  time,  and  the  project  fell 
through,  to  the  intense  disgust,  if  not  of  the 
original  deviser  of  the  joke,  yet  of  the  executive, 
one  of  whom,  a well-known  Bristol  man,  a re- 
. tired  naval  officer,  was  the  leader  in  all  sorts  of 
fun,  as  in  all  hard  work.  Of  lesser  mischief, 
such  as  painting  gates  red,  serving  false  notices, 
and  pranks  somewhat  in  the  Theodore  Hook  line, 
there  was  no  lack,  but  in  truth  the  opponents 
were  so  violent,  and  so  seriou  sly  overstated  their 
own  case,  that  their  account  of  their  real 
grievances  was  not  always  credited. 

Once,  near  Malmesbury,  in  the  midst  of  a most 
bucolical  district,  the  late  George  Hennet,  while 
taking  sections  across  a green,  was  pestered  by 
a mob  of  girls,  who,  half  from  curiosity  and  half 
from  love  of  fun,  much  impeded  his  operations. 
Calling  the  leader  of  them,  he  let  her  look  through 
his  glass,  where  she  saw  the  staff-holder  inverted. 
“ There,”  said  he,  “ if  you  do  not  go  away  I will 
turn  my  spy-glass  upon  you  all,  and  see  you  on 
your  heads,  and  then  where  will  your  petticoats 
be  ? ” They  all  shrieked  out  and  ran  away,  to 
the  great  delight  of  Mr.  Hennet,  who  was  very 
proud  of  his  idea,  and  quite  unaware  that  Niebuhr 
had  got  rid  of  the  Arabs  in  the  same  way. 

There  is,  or  used  to  be,  the  mistress  of  a great 
■ establishment  at  Stroud,  who  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  serious  agitation  when  told  that  the  rail- 
. way  would  be  carried  some  feet  above  the  roof 
of  her  brewery.  The  effect  upon  the  town  was 
also  serious,  and  the  fear  of  what  might  happen 
to  their  much-loved  tipple  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
a local  riot  at  one  of  the  promoters’  meetings.  It 
was  at  Stroud  that  the  Cheltenham  railway  lost 
most  of  its  local  support,  by  the  statement  of 
one  of  the  engineers,  that  a tunnel  would  be 
dx’iven  through  Saperton-hill  much  longer  than 
the  canal  tunnel,  and  several  feet  below  it.  The 
thing  seemed  to  the  rural  mind  impossible. 

The  plans  and  sections  were  required  to  be 
deposited  with  the  several  clerks  of  the  peace  by 
midnight  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  great 
i were  the  exertions  made  to  secure  this.  The 
Bristol  and  Exeter  railway,  about  seventy  miles 
long,  was  proposed,  a company  formed,  and  the 
plans  completed  in  about  six  weeks,  the  actual 
survey  occupying  about  a fortnight.  Fortunately 
the  country  was  mostly  level,  and  with  few  en- 
closures, and  those  of  large  area;  but  the  line 
passed  by  Taunton,  Bridgwater,  and  Wellington, 
and  near  to  these  towns,  as  to  Bristol  and  Exeter, 
the  work  was  intricate  and  laborious.  Brunei 
was  the  engineer,  and  Gravatt,  a man  of  great 
energy  and  skill,  his  chief  assistant.  Surveyors 
were  brought  from  all  parts,  even  from  Lan- 
cashire ; a central  office  was  established  in  the 
| great  room  atj  the  Bridgwater  Hotel,  and  there 
I as  fast  as  the  work  was  knocked  off,  it  was  put 
I together.  The  levels  were  checked  by  an  iustru- 
I ment  of  unusual  size  and  power,  which  read  at 
I very  great  distances.  During  the  whole  fort- 
I night  no  man  went  to  bed ; they  surveyed  by  day 
| and  plotted  their  work  by  night,  sleeping  as  they 
| could  in  postchaises  or  armchairs,  and  sometimes 
I over  the  drawing-table.  The  day  after  the 
j deposit  the  staff  had  a sumptuous  dinner  at 
I Bridgwater,  and  several  fell  asleep  at  the  table 
H before  the  dishes  were  removed.  The  survey 
V held  good,  though  attacked  by  a very  powerful 
I opposition,  led  by  a certain  well-known  Rev. 

9 Procktor  Thomas,  and  by  Mr.  Merivale,  whose 
I residential  property  near  Exeter  was  interfered 
9 with. 

The  Taff  Yale,  Brunei’s  only  narrow-gauge  rail- 
| way>  was  also  started  upon  short  notice.  There  the 
| work  was  put  together  at  the  Cardiff  Arms,  at 
B Cardiff,  and  about  eight  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
| the  30th,  a serious  discrepancy  was  discovered 
u in  the  levels  near  Newbridge,  eleven  miles  dis- 
K tant.  Brunei  was  present.  Instantly  lanthoms 
I were  purchased,  chaises  ordered  round,  and 
h twenty  surveyors  and  staff-men  bundled  into 
H them  and  sent  off  to  Newbridge.  On  the  way 
>1  Brunei  explained  to  his  chief  assistants  what  he 
H wanted.  Each  man  marched  off  to  his  post, 
r fixed  his  staves  and  lanthorns ; Brunei  himself 
||  ran  over  the  ground,  about  a mile,  with  his  level ; 

|l  the  error  was  discovered  and  corrected,  and  the 
l!  plans  were  deposited  that  night  at  Cardiff  with 
Ij  six  minutes  to  spare.  It  was  upon  this  railway 
It  opposed  in  committee  with  the  utmost  keenness 
i by  Lord  Granville  Somerset,  that  upon  some 
jl  suspicion  of  an  error  of  section  an  eminent  iron- 
ic master  proposed  quietly  to  alter  the  ground,  a 
r;  cinder-tip,  since  the  deposited  plans  could  not  be 
|j  altered. 

H These  combinations  of  rapidity  and  accuracy, 
bi  and  the  reckless  expenditure  of  money,  be- 
ll wildeicd  the  old-fashioned  suiweyors.  The  level 
i was  an  instrument  then  but  little  known.  Drain- 


ing operations,  not  then  very  common,  were 
carried  on  with  an  ordinary  spirit  level  with  two 
sights,  and  accuracy  to  within  an  inch  was  con- 
sidered sufficient,  whereas  the  new  men  levelled 
to  three  places  of  decimals.  The  most  accurate 
land  surveyor  thought  little  of  height.  It  is 
recorded  that  a well-known  Welsh  squire,  de- 
scanting upon  his  complete  knowledge  of  his 
estate  to  a scientific  officer,  was  asked,  “ Oh, 
you  know  Mynydd  Garth,  do  you  ?”  “ I should 

think  I did,”  quoth  the  squire,  “ and  all  about 
it.”  '‘Indeed!  pray  what  is  its  height?” 
“ Ugh !”  grunted  the  discomfited  squire,  in  a 
half  aside,  “ What  a question  to  ask  of  a gentle- 
man !” 

Architects,  as  a body,  were  in  those  days  very 
ignoi'ant  of  engineering  knowledge,  and  in- 
capable of  calculating  tlie  strength  of  a beam 
or  the  thrust  of  an  arch.  The  setting  out  of  the 
lines  for  a skew  bridge  was  an  operation  quite 
beyond  them,  or,  with  better  excuse,  the  laying 
out  the  curves  of  a railway.  In  a suburb  of 
London,  rather  an  eminent  architect  came  one 
day  to  the  l'esident  engineer  of  a railway,  in 
great  trouble  : he  was  to  build  a crescent,  or 
rather  a semicircle,  and  his  only  notion  of  setting 
it  out  was  by  means  of  a long  cord  from  a cen- 
tral peg.  Unfortunately  a church  had  already 
been  built  over  the  centre,  and  hence  the 
difficulty. 

The  theodolite  also  was  an  instrument  entirely 
unknown,  even  by  name,  save  to  the  royal  engi- 
neers, and  a few  of  the  leading  civil  engineers.  On 
one  occasion  the  late  Colonel  Everest  was  visiting 
a Warwickshire  peer,  and  exhibiting  and  explain- 
ing what  the  ladies  called  his  “ theolodite.”  With 
t he  mentioned  that  he  had  surveyed  large 
tracts  of  country  in  India.  “ Indeed,”  said  his 
host,  “ and  can  you  survey  a farm  p”  “ Cer- 
tainly,” was  the  answer.  “ Then,  colonel,”  said 
my  lord,  perfectly  serious,  “ as  you  don’t  shoot, 
would  you  oblige  me  by  surveying  my  home 
farm  while  we  are  out  this  morning  !” 

The  construction  of  the  book  of  reference  in 
which  each  field  or  house  was  scheduled  and 
described  was  claimed  by  the  solicitor,  who  was, 
of  course,  more  or  less  dependent  in  the  mat- 
ter upon  the  engineer.  The  solicitor,  or  rather 
his  clerk,  sometimes  an  underbred  and  rather 
presumptuous  person,  found  little  favour  with  the 
engineers’  assistants,  who  were  often  gentlemen, 
fresh  from  a public  school  or  college,  many  of 
whom  took  to  their  work  half  for  the  fun  of  it. 
On  one  occasion  a clerk  of  a leading  London 
fii'm,  himself  a thorough  Cockney,  was  sent  into 
Wales  to  make  up  the  book  of  reference,  whilst 
the  survey  proceeded.  He  thought  the  place 
and  time  suitable  for  a splash,  so  he  came  down 
to  the  inn  in  dandy  costume,  ordered  a horse 
for  his  work,  and,  dining  with  the  young  engi- 
neei’s,  boasted  of  his  new  boots  and  steel  spurs. 
Unfortunately  he  put  his  boots  outside  his  door. 
There  they  were  of  course  filled  with  boiling 
water,  and  by  no  exertions  could  they  be  drawn 
on  in  the  morning.  The  box- spurs  were  useless, 
and  the  gentleman  had  to  set  fox-th  in  shoes  and 
stockings  much  crest-fallen. 

On  another  occasion  a short  line  between  two 
western  towns  had  been  surveyed  and  was  all 
ready  save  the  book  of  reference.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th  this  omission  was  discovered  by 
the  engineer  in  London.  The  attorney  was  out 
of  town,  so  an  assistant  engineer  was  despatched 
by  mail  with  directions  to  look  up  the  local 
solicitor  and  land  surveyor,  and  by  hook  or  by 
crook  to  get  the  work  done.  It  was  a tough  job, 
but  the  plans  were  good  ones,  the  local  informa- 
tion was  very  good,  and  the  book  was  made  and 
deposited  by  the  prescribed  time.  The  sub- 
engineer  returned  to  London,  and  meeting  the 
attorney,  boasted  how  he  had  saved  the  project. 
The  attorney  was  furious.  “ I wish,  sir,  you 
gentlemen  wrould  mind  your  own  business 
and  then  it  came  out  that  he  had  absented 
himself  on  purpose,  wishing  to  postpone  the 
project  for  a year,  when  he  expeoted  to  be 
less  occupied.  On  another  occasion  this  gentle- 
man, who  was  the  head  of  a very  important 
firm,  came  to  a well-known  and  most  upi-ight 
Parliamentaxy  agent,  now  a Queen’s  counsel. 

“ I hear,”  said  he,  “ B.,  that  you  have  given 
the  Speaker  some  advice  about  diminishing 
the  expense  of  private  Bills.”  “I  have,”  was 
the  answer.  “ Then,  by  G — d,  I am  ashamed  of 
you.  Here  are  you  and  I and  some  half-dozen 
of  our  friends  coining  money  by  the  present 
system,  and  you  must  need  go  and  knock  it  on 
the  head.”  “But,”  said  B.,  “the  Speaker  him- 
self sent  for  me  and  asked  my  candid  opinion. 
What  else  could  I say,  as  an  honest  man?” 

“ Candid  opinion ! honest  man  ! ” exclaimed  the . 


lawyer,  mad  with  rage;  “what  business  have 
you,  with  a wife  and  children,  to  take  such 
views  ?”  and  out  he  flounced. 

No  doubt,  the  temptation  to  safe  dishonesty 
was  in  those  days  very  great,  and  much  given 
way  to  by  all  parties  concerned  in  railways. 
The  writer  was  once  asked  by  the  degenerate 
son  of  a great  father  which  way  it  was  proposed 
to  carry  a proposed  line,  in  order  that  he  might 
buy  a farm  on  the  route,  and  get  compensation 
for  the  injury.  On  another  occasion,  a railway 
was  to  run  within  sight  of  the  countiy  hoxxse  of 
a well-known  man  of  influence.  He  was  upon  the 
Parliamentary  committee,  and  determined  that 
the  Bill  should  not  pass  unless  he  got  his  com- 
pensation, some  thousand  pounds,  for  residential 
injury.  The  rest  of  the  committee  knew  this, 
but  were  not  honest  enough  to  thwart  him. 
The  compensation  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill 
allowed  to  pass.  Next  year,  being  stronger, 
the  directors  came  to  Parliament  for  amend- 
ments, and,  among  others,  for  a deviation  into 
tunnel  off  the  claimant’s  land,  and,  of  course, 
out  of  sight  of  his  house.  “ Well,”  he  said,  “ I 
do  not  care.  Of  course,  you  pay  me  my  compen- 
sation.” “No,”  they  rejoined;  “we  do  not 
injure  you  and  shall  not  compensate.”  “ You 
are  a pack  of  rogues,”  said  he.  “You  know  very 
well  that  the  money  was  not  to  cover  an  injury, 
but  to  buy  off  my  Pai'liamentary  influence.” 
And  no  doubt  he  spoke  the  truth,  though  rather 
more  plainly  than  most  men  would  have  had  the 
assurance  to  do.  Upon  the  Great  Western,  Lord 
Holland  was  one  of  the  very  few  peers  who  took  no 
advantage  of  hie  position,  though  for  this  he  was 
rather  laughed  at  than  imitated.  There  was  a 
peer,  on  the  line  of  the  Midland,  under  whose 
land  it  was  proposed  to  cany  a tunnel.  He 
came  to  a director,  a neighbour,  and  complained 
bitterly  that  the  trembling  of  the  ground  would 
destroy  his  best  pheasant  preserve.  The  director 
wishing  to  oblige  him,  said  nothing,  but  repre- 
sented the  case  at  his  Board,  and  in  committee 
it  was  decided  to  avoid  the  peer’s  land  altogether. 
When  he  heard  this,  nothing  could  exoeed  his 
wrath,  and  it  then  turned  oxit  that  his  communi- 
cation was  by  no  means  intended  to  get  the  line 
shifted,  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  a claim  for 
heavy  compensation.* 


ENGINEERING  WORKS  IN  PROSPECT. 

Admit  that  few,  if  any,  great  railways  remain 
to  be  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  still,  vast 
undertakings  wait  the  attention  of  the  engineer 
in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign  states.  Proceed- 
ings have  been  already  commenced,  indeed,  with 
some  of  these.  At  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Messrs.  Bi-ogden  have  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  a railway  that,  as  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  was  in  this  countiy,  is  destined  to 
be  the  commencement  of  a complete  system  of 
railway  communication  for  that  prosperous 
colony.  The  profligate  waste  of  capital  that  has 
marked  the  tangled  maze  without  a plan  in  the 
railways  of  the  Great  Britain  of  the  north  will, 
doubtless,  be  avoided,  in  laying  out  the  lines  of 
the  Great  Britain  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
which  will  have,  it  may  be  hoped,  a railway 
system  worthy  of  the  name. 

Great  things  in  railway  construction  are  also 
to  be  accomplished,  it  appears,  in  Egypt.  Last 
summer  Mr.  John  Fowler,  C.E.,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Viceroy,  went  out  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  his  highness  as  to  the  railway  or  other 
engineering  works  best  fitted  to  develope  the 
resources  of  the  countiy.  Mr.  Fowler  is  not  a 
man  of  “timid  counsels.”  A first  result  of  his 
visit  was  to  take  out  a staff  of  about  thirty 
engineers,  and  assistants,  and  to  put  them  to 
work  upon  the  survey  of  a line  of  railway  of 
about  600  miles  in  extent.  The  survey  has  been 
completed  most  satisfactorily;  the  plans  and 
sections  are  being  drawn ; and  there  is  the 
strongest  probability  that  this  great  work  will 
in  due  time  be  executed.  The  line  will  com- 
mence at  Wady  Halfah,  on  the  second  cataract 
of  the  Nile,  and  in  22°  N.L.  To  Old  Dongola, 
18°  N.L.,  the  line  will  be  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  at  an  average  distance 
of  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  so  laid  out  as  to  be  above  the 
level  of  the  annual  inundations,  in  which  the 
waters  rise  more  than  30  ft.  at  some  points. 
From  Old  Dongola,  or  a little  to  the  southward, 
the  line  will  strike  across  the  desert  of  Bayuda, 
keeping,  with  slight  deviations,  to  the  caravan- 
track.  The  distance  across  the  desert  is  about 


* To  be  continued. 
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160  miles,  and  the  object  in  taking  this  route  is 
to  avoid  the  great  bend  in  the  river  between 
Edab  and  the  sixth  cataract.  In  the  latter 
locality,  about  1G£°  N.L.,  the  railway  will  again 
take  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  proceed  in  a 
direction  almost  due  south  to  Khartum,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Blue  with  the  White  Nile. 
Future  extensions  will  probably  be  to  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  its  numerous  tribu- 
taries in  Senaar  and  Fazuola ; and  in  another 
direction,  probably,  to  the  south-west,  to  the 
provinces  of  Darfur  and  Kordofan. 

But  there  are  numerous  other  notable  engi- 
neering projects  on  foot,  some  of  which  aptly 
illustrate  the  felicitous  speech  delivered  recently 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  Premier, 
addressing  his  hosts,  said  that  they  differed 
advantageously  from  her  Majesty’s  ministers ; 
in  that  the  benefit  of  their  performances  was 
unanimously  acknowledged.  “ There  is,”  said 
he,  “but  one  personage  who,  if  she  were  gifted 
with  a tongue,  would  raise  her  voice  against 
you,  and  that  is  your  ancient  Mother  Earth. 
Whatever  benefits  you  have  conferred  upon  her 
mankind,  on  her  you  have  inflicted  cruel  suffer- 
ing. The  guilt  of  the  matricide  is  great,  but 
your  iniquities  are  greater  still,  for  you  have 
mutilated  and  mangled  your  first  parent  without 

putting  an  end  to  her  existence.” 

“ The  cataracts  of  the  Nile  are  no  longer  secure. 

I believe  the  next  step  will  be  a railway  across 
the  Great  Desert  of  Africa.”  We  have  just 
shown  that  the  regions  of  the  cataracts  are  to  be 
invaded  by  the  fire-fed  iron  steed,  and  that  one 
of  the  lesser  deserts  is  to  be  crossed. 

The  accusation  might  have  been  brought 
against  the  engineering  profession  for  liberties 
taken  with  Father  Ocean,  as  well  as  with  Mother 
Earth.  Mr.  Fowler,  by  his  international  com- 
munication project,  proposes  to  convey  railway 
trains  across  the  sea;  by  another  scheme,  “the 
Honduras  Ship  Railway,”  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
vey ships,  200  ft.  long,  weighing,  with  their 
cargoes,  2,000  tons,  across  the  dry  land  ! This 
proposed  ship  railway  is  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  carriage  on  which  the 
ship  is  to  be  transported  is  to  have  240  wheels, 
running  upon  six  rails,  of  120  lb.  weight  to  the 
yard,  and  placed  5 ft.  apart  form  each  other.  The 
carriage  is  to  weigh  from  600  tons  to  700  tons, 
is  estimated  to  cost  20,0001.,  and  to  require  from 
four  to  ten  powerful  locomotives,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  rails,  to  draw  it  and  its  load. 
The  capital  required  to  attempt  this  wonderful 
feat,  is  fifteen  millions  sterling,  the  whole  of 
which  is  wanted  on  or  before  the  16th  Septem- 
ber next ; those  who  subscibe  it  would  need  the 
best  advice  of  the  most  skilful  and  experienced 
engineers,  and  the  counsel  of  the  most  astute 
and  trustworthy  financiers. 

But  engineers  have  more  practical,  practicable, 
and  useful  fields  of  enterprise  open  to  them  than 
sea-railways  or  land-navigations ; and,  happily, 
there  are  symptoms  of  awakening  to  a sense  of 
the  unspeakable  importance  of  their  cultiva- 
tion. The  number  of  projects  for  new  railways 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  smaller  than  it  has 
been ; but  the  demands  for  an  abundant  and 
cheap  supply  of  the  prime  necessaries,  gas  and 
water,  are  becoming  constantly  more  numerous 
and  clamorous ; and,  as  regards  the  cleansing  of 
towns,  communities  are  becoming  impatient  of 
the  pernicious  influence  of  matter  that  Lord 
Palmerston  referred  to  as  being  “ the  right  thing 
in  the  wrong  place.”  Sanitary  engineering  pre- 
sents an  almost  illimitable  sphere  for  beneficent 
and  profitable  action  to  the  profession, — a sphere 
that  embraces  almost  all  people  and  climes.  In 
the  present  session  of  Parliament,  Bills  for  sani- 
tary objects  occupy  an  unusually  prominent 
place.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session 
there  were  petitions  presented  by  corporations, 
local  boards  of  health,  and  other  local  authori- 
ties, for  twenty-eight  Bills,  most  of  which  con- 
tained provisions  for  improved  gas  or  water 
supply,  or  for  a system  of  sewerage,  some  of 
them  including  all  the  three  objects.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  were  petitions  for  seven  sewerage 
Bills,  and  for  thirty-six  gas  Bills,  water  Bills,  or 
for  gas  and  water  combined.  None  of  the  Bills 
that  have  reached  committee  in  the  present 
session,  the  Mid-London  Railway  Bill  excepted, 
have  occupied  nearly  as  much  time,  or  excited 
anything  like  as  much  interest,  as  the  sewerage 
Bills  of  Birmingham,  Bury,  and  Rochdale.  The 
sewage- doctors  are  far  from  being  agreed,  it  is 
true,  but  contention  is  better  than  stagnation, 
and  continued  discussion  and  agitation  may  be 
expected  to  settle  satisfactorily,  and  ere  long 
this  conveyance  and  utilisation  of  sewage  ques- 


tion, that  so  vitally  affects  health  and  disease, — 
even  fife  and  death. 

There  are  at  present  other  gratifying  evidences, 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  Bills  with  sanitary 
objects  before  Parliament,  of  the  growing  atten- 
tion and  the  sense  of  importance  attached  to 
sanitary  questions.  In  these  days  many  pro- 
jects obtain  Parliamentary  sanction  under 
general  statutes,  that  formerly  required  special 
separate  Acts.  Of  such  are  some  pier  and 
harbour,  and  tramway  Bills,  which  are  embodied 
in  one  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Act  in 
each  session.  Numerous  projects  are  also 
brought  before  the  public,  and  joint-stock  com- 
panies are  formed  with  limited  liability,  to  carry 
such  projects  into  effect,  under  the  powers  of 
the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Acts  of  1862  and 
1S67.  There  are  ebbs  and  flows  at  irregular 
intervals,  falling  and  rising  to  varying  depths 
and  heights,  in  the  speculative  tides  upon  which 
private  Bills  and  joint-stock  companies  are 
floated.  The  flood-tide  indicates  that  money  is 
easy,  and  commercial  confidence  firm.  Some  of 
the  projects  launched  at  such  times  indicate,  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  credulity  of  capitalists 
is  excessive.  It  is  curious  to  notice,  when  there 
is  a plethora  of  capital,  what  a number  of  “ good 
things  ” are  offered,  at  a price,  to  those  who  are 
ready  to  part  with  it,  in  the  hope  of  a good 
return.  Railway-ships  and  ship-railways,  mines, 
rich  as  those  of  Golconda,  and  far  more  extensive, 
yielding  profusely  all  sorts  of  useful  minerals 
and  precious  metals ; wharfs,  foundries,  ware- 
houses, printing  concerns,  manufactories  of  all 
kinds,  are  pressed  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
public ; and  the  peoples  of  the  colonies  and  of 
foreign  states  make  tempting  offers  as  to  the 
interest  they  are  ready  to  pay  for  a share  of  the 
redundant  capital.  Some  of  the  projects  that 
have  been  announced  in  the  course  of  the  last 
ten  days  are  curious  alike  in  their  names  and 
objects.  Taking  them  at  random : there  is  a 
Welsh  anthracite  coal  company  that  needs 
100,000?.  for  its  due  development;  a North  of 
Ireland  iron  ore  company  that  needs  200,000?. ; 
a wagon  company  for  the  manufacture  of  rail- 
way and  tramway  plant,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, that  desires  to  raise  100,000?. ; a Welsh 
coal  and  iron  company,  that  requires  550,000?. 
to  work  the  minerals  under  10,000  acres  of 
freehold  and  leasehold  land,  to  work  13  colleries, 

9 blast  furnaces,  115  puddling  and  mill  furnaces, 

4 forges,  and  7 rolling-mills ; the  Knightor, 
Treverbyn,  and  Resugga  Haematite  Iron  Ore 
Company  wants  105,0001. ; the  New  Zealand 
Kapanga  Gold  Mining  Company  needs  100,000?. 
for  investment  in  a field  of  enterprise  that  has 
achieved  “ marvellous  success,”  to  work  an 
“ exceedingly  valuable  piece  of  auriferous 
ground,”  from  which  “ enormous  dividends  ” 
may  be  expected,  that  will  yield  “astounding 
productions  ” ; the  Ruby  Consolidated  Mining 
Company  proposes  to  raise  325,000?.,  and  pro- 
mises wonderful  results  from  the  Eullwhackery, 
the  Dunderburg,  the  El  Dorado,  and  other  silver 
lead  mines ; the  North  Costerfield  Gold  and 
Antimony  Mining  Company,  and  the  London 
and  St.  Arnaud  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  of  Vic- 
toria, require  50,000?.  each ; and  the  Great 
North  Caradon  Silver,  Lead,  and  Copper  Mining 
Company,  of  the  parish  of  Advent,  Cornwall, 
invites  capitalists  to  invest  the  modest  sum  of 
30,000?. ; and  the  Mendota  Mining  Company,  of 
Lake  Superior,  can  put  750,000  dollars  to  good 
use.  Mining  operations  involve  engineering,  but 
there  are  many  speculative  projects  at  present 
before  the  public  that  only  indirectly,  or  slightly, 
“ requisition  ” the  engineer,  civil  or  mechanical. 
Among  such  are  the  Patent  British  Asphalte, 
the  Trident  Marine  Insurance,  the  National 
Printing  and  Publishing,  the  Patent  Cotton  Gun- 
powder, the  Butler’s  Wharf,  the  National  Safe 
Deposit  (for  the  custody  of  valuable  property 
and  documents),  Pavy’s  Patent  Felted  Fabric, 
the  Anglo-German  Express  Transit  Companies, 
and  others.  The  city  of  Quebec  bids  6 per  cent, 
for  a loan  of  100, 0001.,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company  offer  the  same  in- 
terest upon  3,000,000  dollars.  The  Plymouth 
Kankakee  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  want 
2,000,000  dollars  to  complete  works,  the  invest- 
ment to  yield  over  84  per  cent. ; and  the  Porto 
Alegre  and  New  Hamburg  (Brazilian)  Railway 
Company  wishes  to  raise  292,500?.,  for  which 
7 per  cent,  is  guaranteed. 

The  new  companies  proposed  include  several 
for  sanitary  and  cognate  objects.  Amongst 
these  are,  the  new  Gas  Generator  Company,  with 
a capital  of  250,000?.,  to  be  raised  for  the  pur- 
chase and  working  of  certain  patent  rights,  the 
handsome  price  of  100,000?.  being  proposed  to  be 


paid  for  the  English  patent  rights,  and  120,000?.  4 

for  the  rights  for  foreign  States,  India,  and  the  .1 
Colonies.  The  inventions  must  bo  valuable  I 
indeed,  if  they  are  worth  even  half  the  money.  fl 
The  British  and  Foreign  Water  and  Gas  Works  I 
Company,  with  a capital  of  800,000?.,  has  for  its  o 
object  the*carrying  out  of  water  and  gas  works,  I 
and  any  other  works  in  connexion  therewith,  in  $ 
those  cities  and  towns  where  the  introduction  of  ifi 
gas  and  water  is  demanded,  and  is  certain  to  be  n 
attended  with  profitable  results.  It  is  not  in-  a 
tended  to  lock  up  the  capital  of  the  company  in  fl 
the  permanent  retention  of  any  of  the  works  fl 
undertaken.  Among  the  other  new  sanitary  I 
companies  proposed  are,  the  General  Sewage  fl 
and  Manure  Company,  to  work  Dr.  Anderson’s  I 
system  of  precipitation,  the  British  Chemical  fl 
and  Agricultural  Manure  Company,  and  Lawe’s  I 
Chemical  Manure  Company. 

Sanitary  improvements  are  among  the  most  fl 
urgent  and  important  social  requirements  of  our  I 
day  ; and  it  is  a gratifying  sign  of  the  times  that  I 
increased  attention  is  given  to  them.  On  the  I 
engineering  profession  devolves  mainly  the  duty  I 
of  action  as  the  champions  of  the  people  against  I 
pestilence.  Let  them  enter  the  lists  bravely  and  I 
hopefully,  against  an  enemy  of  great  might,  with  I 
far-reaching  outposts,  and  strong  supports.  Let  fl 
them  fight  ever  so  good  a fight,  generations  wiU  I 
pass  away  before  they  are  reduced  to  the  condi-  I 
tion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  sitting  down  to  I 
weep  because  they  have  no  more  worlds  to  I 
conquer. 


“ARCHITECTURE.” 

An  obliging  correspondent  has  sent  us  some  fl 
interesting  arguments  and  conclusions  drawn,  as  ^ 
he  states,  from  the  last  number  of  the  Sexage - I 
narian  Review  (April  1st,  1872).  As  they  have  8 
probably  escaped  the  attention  of  others  besides  fl 
ourselves,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  fl 
some  portions  of  them  to  our  readers,  who  may  I 
not  otherwise  have  a chance  of  seeing  them.  I 
The  general  resemblance,  especially  in  the  objur-  fl 
gatory  details,  to  certain  now  well-known  very  I 
remarkable  productions  may  indicate  something  ;■ 
beyond  the  mere  foundation  and  the  earliest  fl 
stages  of  a new  school  of  art  criticism.  On  this,  ,1 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  precision.  J 
The  subject  appears  to  be  “The  present  State  of  fl 
Things  in  genei’al.” 

Wherever  we  turn,  the  exhibition  is  melan-  I 
choly  and  hopeless,  almost  without  exception, — -I 
a complete  inferno  and  a national  disgrace.  In  fl 
politics  ; in  diplomacy ; in  army  reconstruction  ; I 
in  navy  management ; in  the  church,  with  its  : 
clergy  without  common  sense,  goodness,  ability,  , 
learning,  or  eloquence ; in  the  law,  blasted  by  the  t 
learned-unleamedness  of  lawyers ; in  medicine,  • 
given  over  to  empiricism,  routine,  and  endless  • 
innovation, — wo  should  be  able  to  show  such  i 
samples,  and  even  such  combinations  of  inapti- 
tude, inexperience,  ignorance,  and  absurdity  as 
it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  find  on  the  i 
face  of  the  globe.  Why  need  wff  complete  the  * 
dismal  tale  of  utter  forlornness,  by  pointing  out  i 
the  existence  side  by  side  of  elaborate  show,  and  : 
staring  vulgarity,  and  despicable  meanness  ? 
Literature  we  find  given  over  to  the  intolerable  < 
self-assertion  of  authors,  intensely  eager  for  i 
applause,  writing  down  to  their  readers ; or  else  t 
their  minds,  being  weakened  by  subordination  to  < 
a vain  imagination,  become  the  feeble  worship-  i 
pers  of  their  own  poor  work.  In  painting  are  < 
shown  the  clear  evidences  of  mental  debasement ; 
in  sculpture,  a class  of  gamblers  for  commissions,  3 
whose  productions  are  a curse  to  the  nation,  and  < 
in  various  degrees  of  vileness  a travesty  of  art. 

* * * * 

We  cannot,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  take  < 
each  separate  division  of  our  national  life,  and  < 
show  fully  the  shortcomings,  the  palpable  failures,  3 
the  ineffectiveness,  and  imbecility  that,  as  we  ■ 
have  stated  above,  are  everywhere  discernible  to  ;j 
the  instructed  eye.  There  is,  however,  an  art,  <jj 
of  which  similar  things  may  be  said  with  equal  il 
truth,  that,  for  various  reasons,  may  suitably  .! 
serve  as  first  body  to  be  used  in  such  an  experi-  i| 
ment.  The  profession  of  Architecture  being  ;S 
weakened  by  internal  strife  and  dissension,  and  | 
lono-  considered  a mark  for  the  almost  constant  J 
exercise  of  the  sort  of  wit  that  only  fitfully 
assails  all  other  special  professions  and  trades,  i 
the  sympathetic  conditions  seem  in  existence  .'ii 
that  will  render  quite  unnecessary  any  mani-  s 
festation  of  that  weighing  and  deliberation,  and  i,i 
that  precise  adjustment  of  praise  and  blame  i 
which  weaken  the  utterances  of  which  they  form  ljl 
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a part.  Delicate,  almost  imperceptible  touches 
may  produce  a delineation  that  shall  enable  any 
eye  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  or  may 
even,  by  lifting  the  veil  (so  to  speak),  make 
evident  unperceived,  and  therefore  unvalued, 
excellencies  ; but  a far  grander  and  at  the  same 
time  less  difficult  task  is  undertaken  by  the  hand 
that,  with  boldness,  broadens  and  deepens  the 
shades  and  shadows ; till,  Rembrandt  far  out- 
done,  luminous  shade  shall  bo  in  turn  super- 
seded by  a terrible  intensity ; and,  by  evenly- 
spread  layers  of  pigment  from  which  no  light 
can  be  reflected,  is  shown  the  unmistakable 
semblance  of  ebon  night,— unflecked  even  by  a 
single  borrowed  lunar  beam,  or  by  the  faintest 
traces  of  a dawn  to  come.  Thus,  in  the  remarks 
which  we  feel  it  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  make, 
we  are  mainly  anxious  to  strike  hard  and  home ; 
and  are  influenced  by  no  personal  or  profes- 
sional reasons  for  reticence  in  doing  so.  This 
would  indeed  be  out  of  place  in  a matter  so  far 
removed  from  consideration  of  individuals,  as  a 
living  art  practised  by  living  men.  In  order  to 
treat  the  subject  adequately,  a standpoint  is 
required  from  which  all  the  ages  may  be  viewed, 
and,  of  course,  all  the  prominent  human  objects, 
puny  though  they  be,  appear  in  long  trains  of 
..  shadow  under  the  blinding  light  that  the 
• observer  must  throw  upon  the  nearer  por- 
tions  of  the  scene,  in  order  to  reach  at  all 
its  further  boundaries.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  carefully  pick  out  special  examples  for 
pointed  condemnation  from  the  numerous 
works  that  have  been  produced  of  late  years, 
m order  to  bring  our  work  into  narrower  com- 
pass, and  to  secure  support  by  the  selection  for 
comment  of  those  that  seem  most  likely  to  tell 
m favour  of  our  aim,  excluding  all  others.  The 
buildings  must  be  by  men  who  are  accepted  as 
eminent  ” (holding  high  position)  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  of  well  - known  personal  ability, 
which  will  naturally  suggest  presumption  of  a 
certain  kind  to  the  discerning  reader  : they  must 
also  be  familiar  by  name,  and  otherwise  to 
everybody  a pair  of  conditions  that  limit  us 
r - some  the  best  known  public  works.  Any 

generally  acknowledged  partial  or  entire  failure 
will  be  particularly  suitable,  as  it  can  be  dealt 
with,  if  desirable,  in  a specially  curt,  decisive 
way.  We  shall  also  be  the  better  able  in  such 
cases  to  readily  suggest  modifications,  amounting 
in  some  instances  to  complete  reconstruction, 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  this  part  of  our  task 
will  be  added  to,  by  taking  care  that  execution 
and  any  subsequent  unfavourable  criticism  shall 
I both  be  well  beyond  probability. 

K * * * # # 

j ^or  tbe  salce  of  effective  contrast  it  wall  be 
I desirable  to  paint  some  minor  subjects  in  bright 
j and  cheerful  hue  ; which,  placed  in  the  midst  of, 
d and  thus  bordered  by,  the  prevailing  sombreness, 

8 may  divert  attention.  Pictures  of  the  work- 
| men  who  produced  our  old  national  architecture, 
j will  be  very  serviceable  for  this  purpose.  In 
| ^ 10  absence  of  such  autobiographical  or  other 
| revelation,  or  of  such  fiction  or  drama,  as  would 
R be  a“  authentic  guide— we  can  only  fall  back  on 
R ®ur  mner  consciousness,  and  make  good  use  of 
I that  most  effective  implement  of  investigation, 
n >vltl‘  lts  really  infinite  possibilities,  if  thoroughly 
applied.  Though  not  of  modern  discovery,  nor 
little  used  in  previous  ages  or  other  countries, 
some  of  the  dominant  influences  of  the  present 
| period  of  intense  literary  production  have 

I brought  its  use  into  more  universal  recognition. 

Hike  a tropic  temperature  acting  on  a plant  too 
■ often  stunted  in  growth  by  destructive  chills 
H ami  adverse  circumstances,  the  warm  popular 
E h,1X'ath  bas  <^nven  ancl  rendered  harmless  the 
I blighting  influences  of  inane  caution  or  plodding 
I precision.  The  mingled  moan  and  whine  of 
F querulous  discontent  craving  quoted  authori- 
F ties  has>  happily  for  us,  become  only  a tradition 

Icf  a base  past  now  well  nigh  forgotten. 

We  find  it  necessary  that  the  handicraftsmen 
I ot  old  days  shall  all  be  men  of  high  culture  and 
I powerful  mind,  and  we  are  therefore  bound  to 
I conclude  that  “their  work  was  simply  a delight 
I to  them,  the  outward  form  and  expression  of 
li  minds  sympathetic  and  serious,  but  not  in  the 
fe  slightest  degree  superstitious  or  debased.”  Their 
■ method  of  working  shall  be  similarly  evolved. 
iiLet  us  regard  in  imagination  for  a moment  “a 
| village  church  where  there  is  not  even  an  ex- 
[ternal  plinth,  but  the  rudest,  unsophisticated 
U walling : a stumpy,  f ungraceful,’  but  very  sen- 
| sible  and  useful  tower,  and  scarcely  a moulding 
» or  ornament  about  the  building.”  Here  is  no 
■trace  of  stunted  power,  of  incapacity  to  realise, 
tor  unwillingness  to  aim  at  a perfected  art.  The 
■whole  is,  in  truth,  complete  evidence  of  the 


sympathetic  circumstances  of  the  workman. 
If  by  chance  we  see  the  single  detail  that  gives 
some  refinement  and  dignity  to  such  a work,  we 
see  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  clearly  the  work 
of  the  village  mason,  who  also  drew  the  plan, 
and  executed  with  his  own  hands  the  walling 
around.  We  know  from  intuition  that  it  cannot 
be  from  another  hand  fresh  from  the  masonry 
of  the  great  abbey  on  the  way  to  the  rebuilding 
of  a cathedral  choir.  On  this  basis  of  fact  we 
are  able  to  decide  that,  in  the  golden  age,  the 
richly-endo  w ed  worker  (now  only  to  be  found 
here  and  there), — perfection  in  its  kind  awaiting 
each  almost  effortless  touch  of  his  practised 
hands,— found  absolutely  no  Gibeonites  around 
him.  We  are  thus  able  to  confidently  overcome 
any  natural  misgivings  as  to  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  all  the  virtues,  and  most  of  the  talents 
in  one  special  age.  The  happy  social  surround- 
ings and  private  life  of  the  old  workman,  in  such 
strong  contrast  with  those  in  our  own  days, 
might  be  enlarged  on  at  any  length,  if  expounded 
in  the  fullest  detail ; but  the  result  will  be,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  same,  if  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  we  trust  to  each  reader’s  fancy.  Wo 
have  preferred  to  treat  of  the  mental  and  moral 
consciousness,— which  is,  after  all,  the  most 
important  matter,  since  they  are  always  inde- 
pendent of  all  mere  external  accidents. 

* * # # 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  a few  words  at 
least  be  devoted  to  the  apparent  consideration 
of  our  ostensible  subject ; though,  in  fact,  by 
the  use  of  simple  nomenclature  our  purpose 
would  probably  be  more  easily  carried  out.  All 
right-thinking  people  strongly  dislike  the  system 
of  division  of  labour,  so  bespattered  with  praise 
by  the  soulless  chatterers  of  the  pseudo-science 
of  political  economy.  The  results  of  the  exist- 
ence of  distinct  occupations, — even  though  the 
persons  who  engage  in  them  are  specially  edu- 
cated and  well  fitted  for  their  work, — super- 
seding the  necessity  for  each  man’s  personal 
attention  to  all  his  various  needs,  require  of 
course  no  condemnation.  If  we  could  recur  to 
the  period  of  pastoral  life  and  single  households, 
and  the  manufacture  in  each  family  of  all  its 
necessaries,  wo  should  have  gone  far  towards 
the  realisation  in  the  present  of  tho  dream-like 
happy  past.  And  to  this  we  can  approximate 
more  or  less  nearly,  even  if  we  find  it  practically 
difficult  to  bring  it  about  in  all  its  noble  sim- 
plicity. At  least  we  can  denounce  with  all  our 
might  the  existence  of  the  several  specialities, — 
the  so-called  “ professions,”— ignorantly  stated 
to  be  called  into  existence  to  suit  the  needs  of 
our  people,  and  that  are  maintained  and  obvi- 
ously strengthened  day  by  day.  If  some  of 
these  weeds  of  dainty  egotism  must  remain  to 
suit  the  insensate  folly  or  tho  base  ostentation 
we  find  so  prevalent,  let  us  as  much  as  possible 
eradicate  new  growths,  and  crush, — or  at  any 
rate  injure,  if  we  can,— those  that  have  not  yet 
taken  too  firm  a root.  That  a man  should  arro- 
gate to  himself  the  title  of  “ a healer,”  and 
endeavour  to  undervalue  or  supersede  the 
health-promoting  habits  of  self- doctoring, — in 
better  times  the  almost  universal  rule, — may 
admit  to  some  minds  a partial  justification;  but 
the  right-minded  will  safely  leave  him  to  his 
pretentious  attempt  to  limit  the  occupations  of 
his  fellow-men ; and,  in  the  worst  event,  with 
no  result  more  painful  than  premature  decay  or 
crippled  limbs.  The  same  rule  holds  good 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  affairs  of  life. 
Honest  personal  work  would  render  us  in  all 
things  equally  independent.  An  architect  is, 
however,  so  often  represented  as  the  combined 
artist  and  man  of  business,  by  nature  and  train- 
ing the  contriver  of  fitness  and  beauty,  and  by 
habit  and  knowledge  able  to  set  agencies  to  work 
so  as  to  realise  his  schemes,  that  people  are 
beguiled  into  securing  or  sanctioning  his  employ- 
ment, forgetting  in  their  inconsiderateness  that 
even  in  law  any  man  may  wisely  be  his  own 
client.  Let  such  be  warned  in  time,  and  avoid 
the  pitfalls  in  which  they  may  otherwise  find 
themselves. 

If  a man  does  not  know  his  real  wants  and  is 
anxious  to  obtain  skilled  advice  thereon,  he 
should  rather  in  truth  begin  by  learning  well  for 
and  by  himself.  Life  would  thus  be  answering 
its  main  end  in  affording  scope  for  mental  and 
moral  discipline.  If  in  this  way  ignorant  he 
should  first  become  well  informed, — just  as  the 
diagnosis  of  disease,  at  least,  should  never  be  the 
work  entrusted  to  “ the  healer,”  but  should  be 
undertaken  solely  by  the  patient.  ...  If  eager 
to  begin  to  build  after  slowly  resolving,  as, 
indeed,  usually  happens,  why  should  he  not  com- 
mence at  once  withgut  too  close  a care  for 


details,— even  in  a structure  that  will  be  con. 
sidered  fitting  and  complete  only  if  it  supplies 
provision  for  all  the  artificial  wants  of  a feverish 
over-civilisation  ? His  first  eagerness  will  be 
certain  soon  to  exhaust  itself;  and  by  patient 
abiding  effort  all  may  be  brought  into  wonderful 
harmony— by  a resort  to  emendations,  to  partial 
destruction  and  reconstruction  if  need  be.  The 
eatures  by  which  such  changes  of  intention  are 
announced,  or  by  which  original  defects  are  to 
some  degree  overcome,  will  always  be  interesting 
to  the  student  of  architecture  in  after  genera- 
tions,—showing  those  signs  of  growth  that  are 
always  so  charming.  When  that  is  found,  the 
evidence  of  incapacity  to  conceive  and  to  weld 
together  at  once  a perfect  whole  is  by  all  good 
judges  accounted  as  mere  dust  in  the  balance. 
....  Let  any  man  of  special  tastes  and  with 
well-defined  wishes  endeavour  himself  to  give 
them  substantial  existence.  Failure  will  be  more 
honourable  thus,  than  success  with  the  assistance 
of  an  “ eminent  professional  man  ” ; who,  though 
tried  by  a high  standard  of  course  a miracle  of 
dulness,  may  by  practice  and  pains  be  able  to 
produce  verisimilitude  in  a masquerade, — but 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  really 
valuable, — in  other  words,  of  that  special  refine- 
ment belonging  to  the  work  of  the  “amateur” 
or  lover  of  anything.  . . . Any  one  possessed 
of  much  good  sense  would  probably  not  ask 
advice  from  us,  perhaps  not  ask  it  at  all.  Knowing 
that  “ a true  artist  works  mainly  to  please  and 
satisfy  himself,  and  that  this  is  really  the  only 
sound  method  of  practice,”— he  might  be  actually 

disposed  to  accord  a generous  confidence  to ; 

but  we  really  need  not  extend  our  remarks! 
Our  whole  meaning  is  surely  by  this  time  as 
plain,  and  at  least  as  well  known,  to  our  readers 
as  it  is  to  ourselves.* 


STONEHENGE,  AND  MAN  AS  AN  ARTIST. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  change,  and  in  view  of  a 
so  very  uncertain  artistic  future,  it  is  not  a little 
interesting,  and  sometimes  consoling,  to  go  back 
in  memory  to  primitive  days  and  to  simple  ways  of 
man’s  work,  and  to  see  how  things  were  actually 
and  in  reality  then  done.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
printing  and  books,  and  to  be  civilised  aman 
must  be  “ book  learned”  and  full  of  book  know- 
ledge and  experiences  ; but  the  time  was  when 
books  were  not,  and  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ences of  men  were  to  be  got,  if  got  at  all,  from 
other  sources  than  books.  This  may  be  fairly 
said  to  be  a paper  age  in  contradistinction  to 
that  old  geological  age  which  has  been  called  tho 
“ stone  age.”  Men  now  write  upon  paper,  but 
then  they  wrote  upon  stone.  The  rude  stone 
monuments  of  various  countries  tako  us  far 
back  into  the  past  beyond  the  reach  of  books 
and  printing,  and  even  letters,  but  still  not 
actually  beyond  writing  of  some  kind  or  other,  if 
it  be  but  of  the  very  rudest  hieroglyphics  or 
picture-writing.  We  have  pondered  a good  deal 
on  this  interesting  matter  at  divers  times,  and 
have  still  a few  thoughts  on  it,  and  the  result, 
cnide  as  it  is,  and,  indeed,  must  be,  is,  that  any 
theory  which  makes  all  these  works  modern  must 
be  wrong.  It  may  help  towards  the  understand- 
ing of  this  matter  if  we  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  facts  hardly  hitherto  noted.  It  may  also 
afford  a hint  or  two  in  modem  practice.  We 
may  remind  the  reader  first,  and  it  is  important 
to  bear  it  in  mind,  that  the  history  of  human 
society  may  be  broadly  divided  into  three  epochs 
or  phases;  the  savage  state,  like  that  of  the 
North  American  Indian  of  the  present  day  ; the 
barbaric  state,  like  that  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese;  and  the  “ civilised ,”  as  it  is  termed, 
of  which  we  may  consider  ourselves  as  a type,  if 
not  the  type.  But  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain, 
and  certainly  gives  away  nothing.  Some  sort  of 
equivalent  is  demanded  for  all  that  Dame  Nature 
ever  bestows.  If  the  civilised  man  is  a great 
gainer  by  the  fact  of  his  civilisation,  we  may  bo 
quite  sure  that  he  loses  something  by  the  change 
from  the  barbaric  to  the  civilised.  Art,  for  in. 
stance,  has  never  flourished  so  entirely  as  among 
what  have  been  termed  semi-civilised  or  “ bar - 
baric”  people.  Outward  and  visible  show,  as 
expressive  of  inward  thought  and  feeling  is 
always  necessary  in  such  a phase  of  human 
existence,  and  outward  and  visible  show  it  is 
that  creates  art  and  perfects  it.  The  savage 
state  has  art  too,  and  sometimes  very  expressive 
art,  but  rude  and  unpolished,  but  still  real  and 
true.  It  has  remained  for  an  advanced  civilisa- 
tion to  “ manufacture  ” art,  and  hand  it  over  to 


* Some  more  hereafter. 
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But  what  is  the  gain,  • 


the  dead  machine. 

may  ask  in  passing  ? , 

The  whole  subject  is  not  a httle  complicated, 
for  not  only  must  we  distinguish  between  the 
“ civilised,”  the  “ barbaric,”  and  the  “ savage  ” 
states  of  human  existence,  and  accurately  define 
them,  but  we  must  consider  as  well  that  this 
primitive  state  of  things  and  primitive  stone 
building  have  come  of  many  natural  causes  : geo- 
logically,  from  the  facts  of  the  existence  on  the 
sin-face  of  the  ground,  and  so  ready  to  hand,  of 
the  “ boulders,”  or  blocks  of  unhewn  stone  left 
there  by  the  forces  in  operation  at  the  Glacial 
epoch.  No  savage  tribe  of  men,  however  rude, 
could  be  insensible  to  the  influence  and  constant 
presence  of  those  huge  and  isolated  blocks  of 


found  on  British  rocks.  This  guides  us  to  a 
notion  of  old  dates,  for  these  identical  markings 
go  far  to  show  that  the  men  of  America  and  the 
men  of  Britain  were,  at  some  enormously  remote 
date,  of  the  same  race ; and  this  could  have  been 
only  at  a time  when  the  disposal  of  the  land 
and  water  of  the  globe  were  somewhat  different 
from  what  they  now  are.  Dr.  Berthold  Seeman 
has  given  a most  interesting  account  of  these 
curious  matters, — too  long  to  quote,  in  his  book 
on  “Nicaragua  and  the  Mosquito  Shore.”  To  it 
we  must  refer  the  reader ; but  it  may  be  interest- 
in"  to  note  how  soon  man  must  have  begun  his 
artistic  career.  Nothing  can  well  be  ruder  than 
these  drawings  or  stone  cuttings,  carved  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  rocks,  and  evidently  meant  as 


presence  of  those  huge  and  isolated  blocks  oi  smoorn  sunace  oi  ‘J — — " 

stone:  to  see  them  was  to  utilise  them  in  some  memorials,— writings — the  origin  of  wntm 
-way  or  other.  Neat  there- was  a theological  indeed  almost  infinitely  remote  from  this  present 
cause  at  work,  for  these  works  were  essentially  time,  but  still  identical  with  it ; for  writing  is 
Pao-an  and  that  simply  means  that  no  author!-  writing  however  it  may  bo  accomplished.  There 
tative  revelation  had  been  vouchsafed  to  the  rude  can  surely  be  nothing  more  interesting  than 
and  simple  men  whose  lot  cast  them  into  Pa-  j these  records  of  a past  time,  so  unlike  the 
nanism.  Kan  was  left  to  himself  to  find  out,  as  present,  yet  so  like  it ; for  man  is  always  the 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  say,  “ a something  to  wonder  same,  with  the  same  instincts  and  feelings,  witli 
at  ” to  adore,  and  to  invent.  A vast  isolated  ■ the  same  soul  and  body  to  provide  for.  But 
block  of  rude  stone  in  the  centre  of  a barren  here  a thought  occurs,  and  which  may  lead  to 


should  be  taken  to  investigate  the  history  and 

reasons,  and  the  measures  requisite  to  check  it. 
In  answer  to  the  query  of  his  Excellency  as  to- 
whether  these  epidemics  were  to  be  attributed 
to  the  prevailing  sanitary  condition  of  the 
country,  Dr.  Stokes  replied  that  the  deputation 
did  not  adopt  any  theory  as  to  the  production, 
but  of  one  thing  they  were  certain,— that  public 
health  is  promoted  by  sanitary  reform. 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  deputa- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  was 
that  the  voice  of  the  medical  profession  should 
be  heard  prior  to  legislation.  It  was  also  dis- 
claimed that  the  medical  profession  had  any 
pecuniary  or  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 
“ They  all  held  that  preventive  medicine  was  far 
beyond  curative:’  This  is  a cheering  admission, 
and,  coming  from  such  a man  as  Dr.  Stokes,  it 
has  its  worth,  even  in  the  eleventh  hour,  in  the 
struggle  of  sanitary  reform.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
promised  finally  to  give  every  attention  to  the 
important  statements  laid  before  him. 


THE  DORE  GALLERY. 
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heath  would  be  certain,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  mind  of 
man,  to  excite  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder,  as, 
indeed,  they  now  do,  and  could  not  but  become 
venerable  and  sacred.  Next,  and  this  is  a most 
important  consideration  in  such  a rude  state  of 
society,  there  must  be  outward  and  visible  evi- 
dence for  everything,  and  for  every  thought,  and 
hence  it  is  that  we  find  among  all  rude  tribes  of 
men  a primitive  and  simple  veneration  for  all 
natural  and  striking  objects, — for  stones,  trees, 
water,  rivers,  even  sand,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars,  indeed,  almost  every  natural  object  has 
found  somewhere  or  other  its  worshippers.  To 
our  mind  this  is  a singularly  attractive  subject 
to  contemplate ; it  is  to  get  rid  of  one  s preju- 
dices, and  to  find  a way  for  oneself,  as  these  rude 
men  were  obliged  to  do.  The  earth,  and  what  is 
on  it,  and  the  elements  round  it,  are  alike  open 
to  all  to  read  as  the£  will  or  can  ; and  it  would 
be  difficult  iudeed  to  find  a spot  whereon  to  think 
out  better  such  primitive  and  dark  mysteries 
than  among  these  colossal  stones.  People 
wonder  why  Stonehenge  was  built,  but  there  is 
no  need  for  wonder ; it  was,  and  must  have  been, 
the  natural  expression  o]  the  minds  oj  thoughtful 
though  savage  men.  Before  there  was  amongst 
them  any  “architecture,”  in  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  that  word,  there  were  the  mental  causes 
and  necessity  for  it,  and  a feeling  for  some  con- 
structed work  huge  enough  to  fill  the  minds  of 
rough  men.  Architecture  became  a want.  Stone- 
henge is  not  peculiar  to  these  islands,  the  huge 
stone  circles  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
they  take  us  back  not  to  the  fifth  or  the  sixth 
century,  or  to  the  tenth  or  the  first,  but  to  pre- 
historic times,  far  remote,  indeed,  from  all  written 
records,  or  even  unwritten  song  and  legend.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  must  have  been  so, 
for  as  soon  as  man  on  this  earth  began  to  think 
at  all— and  books  are  not  necessary  for  this— he 
must  have  begun  to  express  himself  somehow  or 
other  in  material.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  very  earliest  of  the  race  of  men  must  have 
been  much  the  same  as  our  own,  but  differently 
expressed.  We  express  our  religious  feelings 
through  and  by  means  of  cheap  churches,  and, 
if  that  be  possible,  cheaper  chapels,  with  a 
minimum  of  material  and  labour.  The  old  stone 
circle  men  evidently  thought  no  stones  of  memo- 
rial huge  enough,  and  no  labour  long  enough, 
through  which  to  express  their  superstitious  or 
their  religions.  And  a very  strange  thought  it 
is  that  as  you  go  back  in  time  and  get  nearer 
and  nearer  to  “ignorance,”  as  it  is  called,  you 
somehow  or  other  get  into  grander  and  grander 
architecture  or  building,  if  that  be  the  better 
word,  and  you  may  thus  fairly  start  from  the 
cheapest  and  the  flimsiest  of  modem  improved 
church  and  chapel  buildings,  back  to  Middle 
or  Dai’k  Age  cathedrals;  to  Egyptian  and 
Hindoo  temples  ; and  from  them  to  stone  circles, 
and  monolithic  memorials.  All  true  work  is 
religion,  says  a modem  prophet.  Ldborare  est 
o rare.  Work  is  worship  ! Of  such  was  Stone- 
henge ; and  it  is  a great  subject  for  calm  con- 
templation. 

There  is  one  other  point  worth  a moment’s 
thought,  as  it  carries  us  back  not  only  to  the 
earliest  simple  stone  monuments,  but  to  the 
earliest  written  records,  to  stone  “ writin-g,” — it 
{g  that  of  some  discoveries  recently  made  in  a 
remote  comer  of  tropical  America,  wherein  are 
to  be  found  rocks  covered  with  concentric  rings 
and  other  characters  typically  identical  with  those 
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some  practical  hint,  for  may  not  a great  archi- 
tectural lesson  be  leamt  from  rude  and  antique 
work  ? The  primitive  houses  of  those  who  built 
these  huge  stone  circles  were  sufficiently  rude, 
and  were  wanting,  doubtless,  in  all  those  “ com- 
forts” on  which  the  modern  man  so  prides  himself; 
in  other  words,  the  indoor  life  of  the  builders 
and  thinkers  of  the  Stone  Circle  Age  must  have 
been  of  the  roughest,  though  not  so  entirely 
void  of  comfort  as  may  at  first  view  be  supposed; 


An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the- 
collection  of  works  by  M.  Dore,  now  exhibiting 
in  Bond-street,  in  the  shape  of  a very  large 
painting,  “ Christ  leaving  the  Pnetorium.  It  is 
apparently  20  ft.  by  30  ft.,  includes  a very  large- 
number  of  figures,  and  will  serve  further  to 
astonish  those  who  know  what  other  work  this 
fertile  painter  has  done  in  the  five  years  during 
1 which  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  on  the 
picture  in  question.  The  composition  is  striking- 
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bat  their  outdoor  fife, —we  arc  »Pei["nS.  I central’  point  of 

course,  of  that  P^t  of  it  ivilicii  made  the  stone  ^ am,  m aU  four  corner,  the  high 
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circle  a useful  and  practical  necessity, — -must  at 
the  same  time  have  been  characterised  by 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  thought,  and  by  a 
feeling  for  much  that  is  always  artistically 
interesting  and  attractive.  The  huge  stone 
circle,  as  at  Stonehenge,  was  built  of  the  largest 
masses  to  be  found,  selected,  as  we  must  sup- 
pose, because  they  were  the  largest,  and  because 
by  size  only  was  that  impressiveness  to  bo  found 
which  the  minds  of  our  great,  though  rude, 
ancestors  demanded.  The  aspirations  of  such 
men  must  have  been  great  and  noble,  and  have 
produced  a truly  noble  architectural  thought  in 
true  and  massive  material ; and  the  lesson  is, 
can  small  works  and  small  masses,  however  well 
or  even  artistically  put  together,  produce  the 
same  impressive  and  sublime  effect  on  the  mind 
as  great  ones  ? We  think  not.  Certainly  the 
rude  builders  of  Stonehenge  and  the  stone 
circles  thought  so. 
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the  painting,  and  in  all  four  corners,  the  high  I 
level  of  the  buildings  above  permitting  this,.  I 
crowds  of  figures,  here  and  there  driven  back  I 
by  Roman  soldiers,  press  forward  to  see  Him.  I 
Looked  at  critically,  much  of  it  must  be  eon-  j 
sidered  as  mere  scene-painting : some  ot  the-  -I 
figures,  especially  on  the  left-hand  side,  are  but  I 
caricatures  (look,  for  example,  at  the  man  with  j 
the  red  hair  and  beard)  ; still,  it  is  a remarkable  * 
picture,  and  will,  doubtless,  attract,  and  deserves  j 
to  attract,  many  visitors  for  some  time  to  come.  I 
The  most  perfect  work  of  the  artist,  the  “ Paolo  I 
and  Francesca  di  Rimini,”  is  still  in  the  gallery-  I 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  IRELAND. 

A deputation,  comprising  members  of  the 
Irish  Medical  Association,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  the  College  of  Surgeons,  waited  upon 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  Saturday  last,  to  present 
a memorial,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  a 
Royal  Commission,  through  his  Excellency’s  in- 
fluence,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  public 
health  of  the  country,  the  working  of  the 
Medical  Charities  Act,  and  further  to  defer,  if 
possible,  the  enacting  of  any  system  of  sanitary 
legislation  for  Ireland  until  such  a Commission 
had  reported  upon  the  subject. 

From  the  views  put  forward  by  members  of 
the  deputation,  it  was  shown  that  the  existing 
sanitary  laws  applicable  to  Ireland  were  com- 
plex and  to  a great  extent  inoperative,  and  they 
were  of  opinion  that  a Commission  was  neces- 
sary and  eminently  calculated  to  form  a sound 
basis  for  future  legislation. 

His  Excellency  thought  that  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  Ireland  was  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government  to  frame  a Bill 
on  a similar  basis  to  Mr.  Stansf eld’s  measure, 
and  he  considered  it  would  be  impolitic  to  frame 
a Bill  for  Ireland  until  the  discussion  on  the 
English  measure  had  first  taken  place.  After 
Mr°Stansfeld’s  was  introduced,  the  Government, 
he  said,  would  be  prepared  to  state  what  they 
considered  would  be  necessary  for  Ireland. 

Dr.  Stokes,  who  formed  one  of  the  deputation, 
and  who  is  well  known  in  Dublin  as  a leading 
physician,  made  a statement  which  seemed  to 
take  the  Lord  Lieutentant  by  surprise.  He 
stated  a known  fact, — that  for  the  last  half- 
century  or  more,  about  every  ten  years  a devas- 
tating epidemic  took  place  in  the  sister  country, 
—a  state  of  affairs  which,  Dr.  Stokes  said,  was 
quite  unknown  in  England  or  Scotland,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  important  than  that  steps 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  BELGIUM. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Fine  Art 
of  Belgium,  founded  in  1772  by  Maria  Teresa  of 
Austria,  was  celebrated  at  Brussels  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  last  week,  with  considerable 
ceremony.  The  proceedings  were  inaugurate*  I 
on  Wednesday  with  a speech  from  the  king,  in. 
which,  with  great  felicity  of  expression,  he  wel- 
comed the  foreign  visitors  who  had  been  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  celebration.  Three  paper* 
only  were  read  each  day,  and  these  were  chiefly  ; 
of  an  historical  nature,  tracing  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  Belgium  since  the  institution.  i 
of  the  Academy,  and  alluding  briefly  to  the 
various  distinguished  men  whose  names  were 
associated  with  it.  On  Tuesday  the  foreign. i 
visitors  were  entertained  at  a banquet  given  by  . 
the  Academy,  and  on  Wednesday  tho^ member*- 
of  the  Academy  and  their  guests  dined  with  the 
king  at  the  palace  at  Laeken.  The  whole  of  the 
proceedings  were  of  the  most  harmonious  cha-i 
racter,  and  the  foreign  visitors  had  every  reason,, 
to  be  gratified  with  the  reception  they  expo-' 
rienced.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
M.  Ouetelet,  the  permanent  secretary  ot  thee 
Academy,  who,  by  his  energy  and  urbanity,  con-i 
tributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 
K Ouetelet  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Academy,  his  election  dating  back  as  far  as  the: 
year  1820.  Tie  is  the  author  of  several  works, 
on  scientific  subjects,  amongwhich  may  be  name® 
a "History  of  the  Hathematical  and  Physie*, 
Sciences  among  the  Belgians,”  published  m 1805  | - 
the  “ Meteorology  of  Belgium  compared  withe 
that  of  the  Globe  antlnnmerons  assays,  besides, 
editing  the  Annals  of  the  Royal  Observatory  ot , 
Brussels  since  1831.  The  Eoval  Society  of  Bo  - 
land was  represented  by  Professors  Owen  and 
Miller:  the  Koyal  Academy  of  England  by  K . 
J.  Prescott  Knight,  R.  A. ; the  Institute  of  Aroh^ 
tects,  by  Professor  Donaldson,  Mi.  Ed  ward 
I’ Anson,  and  Mr.  G.  Alexander.  l 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  three  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Academy,  Nathaniel  P.gott  the . 
Abbe  Needham,  and  the  Abbe  Mann  were  Eng-, 
lishmen  settled  in  Belgium,  and  all  three  distin-. 
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guished  themselves  by  their  observations  in 
astronomical  and  physical  science.  Pigott  was 
a friend  of  Dr.  Maskelyne,  and  was  employed  by 
the  Government  of  the  Low  Countries  to  fix  the 
position  of  some  of  the  principal  towns  by  obser- 
vation. The  Abbe  Mann  was  the  first  permanent 
secretary. 


MODERN  FRENCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on 
[ Friday  evening,  the  31st  of  May.  In  compliance 
with  a request  from  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  a delegate  to  the 
Approaching  conference  was  elected  to  represent 
the  Association, — the  president,  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe,  consenting  to  accept  the  office.  A special 
meeting,  for  members  only,  was  appointed  for 
r the  7th  of  June,  in  order  to  decide  on  the  in - 
( structions  to  be  given  to  the  delegate.  Thanks 
F were  passed  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  for  the  per- 
[ mission  to  visit  Ins  new  church  for  the  deaf  and 
'y  dumb  in  Oxford-street,  now  getting  towards  com- 
jr-  pletion,  of  which  some  members  availed  them- 
l Helves  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  25th  ult.  The 
t arrangements  of  the  annual  holiday,  commonly 
known  as  “ Mr.  Sharpe’s  excursion,”  will  be  found 
I in  another  column. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  G.  H.  West, 
■called  “ Notes  on  Modern  French  Architecture,” 
of  which  we  give  an  outline.  The  subject  was 
treated  in  three  somewhat  distinct,  but  of  course 
allied  divisions  : — I.  The  usual  student  course  of 
French  architects.  II.  Memoranda  as  to  gene- 
ral character  and  details  of  executed  works. 
III.  Conclusions  as  to  the  prospects  of  arcliitec- 
ture  in  France. 

I.  The  study  in  an  atelier,  the  Ecole  de  Beaux 
Arts,  and  system  of  academic  teaching;  the 
thorough,  almost  (for  practical  ends  at  least) 
over-refining,  study  of  descriptive  geometry ; the 
opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  personal 
skill  in  the  arts  of  drawing,  in  sciography,  &c., 
were  all  first  described.  Then  tho  training  in 
•design  was  treated  of.  It  principally  aims  at  the 
acquisition  of  facility  in  composing  with  the 
classical  orders,  putting  before  the  student  cer- 
tain agroed  upon  models  for  imitation,  aiding  him 
to  the  study  of  the  external  form  of  everything 
accepted  as  of  classical  quality  ; requiring  also 
I -constant  and  laborious  imitation  of  the  forms  to 
which  the  eye  and  mind  have  thus  beoome  ac- 
-customed,  till  tho  power  has  been  acquired  by 
men  of  good  natural  ability  of  conceiving  and 
delineating  thoroughly  the  most  wonderful 
( imaginary  compositions.  The  school  of  the  new 
Louvre  and  the  New  Opera  is  now  mainly  in 
favour  for  original  designs,  which  are,  as  usual, 
prepared  to  suit  the  supposed  prejudices  of  the 
j judges.  The  processes  and  the  science  of  con- 
struction receive  little  attention,  and,  in  the 
most  finished  delineation,  a light  tint  of  carmine 
•expresses  tho  hidden  constructive  detail.  It  is 
not  the  habit  of  those  subjected  to  this  training 
•to  design  while  constructing,  or  to  construct 
I while  designing.  The  design  is  first  completed, 
and  then,  if  further  steps  be  called  for,  the  con- 
I struction  receives  almost  its  first  consideration. 

J The  highest  honour  attainable,  the  Grand  Prim 
i de  Rome,  gives  the  fortunate  winner  five  years’ 

I study  out  of  his  own  country ; and  he  returns  to 
I enter  on  actual  practice  seldom  younger  than 
j thirty,  often  at  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  result 
I -of  so  laborious  a preparation  may  bo  illustrated  by 
i -an  instance  not  altogether  exceptional,  in  which, 

| returning  from  Rome  after  his  five  years,  the 
| Grand  Prix  student  was  entrusted  with  a com- 
I mission  to  build  a house  to  cost  about  1,500?.., 

U And  found  himself  obliged  to  ask  with  earnest- 
8 ness  the  counsels  of  a friend  in  practice  as  to 
U the  construction  of  ordinary  doors  and  quarter 
R partitions.  The  Ecole  Centrale  d’ Architecture 
I was  started  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  Beaux 
| Arts,  but,  from  various  reasons,  is  not  now  of 
J much  importance.  The  Ecole  des  Ponts  et 
H Chaussees  and  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Manufac- 
|j  iures  give  more  distinct  scientific  training,  and 
H have,  at  least  latterly,  devoted  special  attention 
H -also  to  architectural  design,  producing  a class  of 
r “J011  calling  themselves  “ engineer-architects,” 

Pi  aiming  at  new  applications  of  materials  and  a 
>'  thoroughly  scientific  use  of  them.  The  teaching 
. of  M.  Viollot-le-Duc,  well  known  by  this  time  in 
[I  England  by  his  “Entretiens,”  “ Dictionnaires,” 
^c7  has  a different  point  of  departure  from  that 
i ruling  the  Ecole  do  Beaux  Arts,  and  conse- 
■I  quently  promises  different  results.  Treating 
P architecture  as  the  border-land  between  art  and 
l)  science,  this  teaching  recognises  the  value  and 
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necessity  of  constant  innovation,  the  advisability 
of  using  all  materials,  only  under  the  guidance 
of  right  reason,  to  which  every  problem,  new  and 
old,  must  be  submitted  for  solution, — not  in  the 
outward  form,  but  in  its  informing  spirit,  will  a 
true  revival  of  Gothic  be  made.  Its  principles 
will  be  found  to  afford  the  surest  help  in  dealing 
with  tho  complex  buildings  and  the  very  nume- 
rous materials  which  require  often  the  first 
successful  essay  to  be  made  to-day.  Trained  in 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  school,  after  experience  at 
the  Ecole  de  Beaux  Arts,  Mr.  West  felt  himself 
justified  in  expressing  the  sense  of  touching 
solid  earth,  that  he  had  felt,  whon  subjected  to 
criticism,  which  dealt  first  with  the  require- 
ments of  actual  life  and  with  the  use  of  mate- 
rials, and  looked  further  to  the  evolution  of 
beauty  therefrom,  instead  of  looking  only,  or  at 
least  mainly,  to  the  production  of  certain  effects. 

II.  As  to  executed  works,  a repetition  of  the 
mass  of  details  accumulated  and  recited  in  the 
paper  will  not  be  necessary.  An  instance  will 
suffice,  showing  some  of  the  character  of  much 
of  the  Parisian  masonry, — one  of  the  examples 
of  the  unconstructive  character  of  then*  archi- 
tecture. The  pierre  tendre,  so  largely  used,  could 
not  be  worked  on  the  banker,  and  then  hoisted, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  freestone  used  in  London. 
It  is,  therefore,  built  into  the  work  in  block,  and 
reduced  by  planes  and  scrapers  to  the  required 
form.  As,  however,  little  care  is  taken  to  make 
the  joints  occur  where  good  construction  would 
require,  and  as  the  blocks  used  are  of  great  size, 
in  order  to  save  labour  in  severing  them,  and 
working  the  beds  and  joints,  the  apparent  de- 
sign (what  has  been  called  the  design  of  “ super- 
ficiation  ”)  becomes  a sort  of  scenic  presentation. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  pay  the  contractor  by 
the  cubic  quantity  of  stone  used,  and  by  the 
area  of  visible  face  ; the  contractor  is,  therefore, 
liberal  in  his  provision  for  the  prominent  archi- 
tectural forms,  uses  some  quantity  of  stone  to 
waste,  saves  scaffolding,  and  at  the  same  time 
too  often  scamps  the  beds  and  joints,  and  has  as 
few  of  them  as  possible.  After  speaking  of  tho 
Opera  House,  which  he  pronounced  on  the  whole 
an  architectural  failure, — and  a most  costly  one, 
seeing  that  44,000,000  francs  have  been  expended 
on  it,  and  the  finishings  are  not  yet  begun, — notices 
of  tho  works  of  other  architects  followed  ; selec- 
tions for  commendation, 'as  among  the  best  modern 
French  work,  being  made  of  some  of  the  produc- 
tions of  MM.  L.  Vandoyer,  L.  J.  Due,  Baltard,  and 
Duban,  with  reference  on  occasion  to  photo- 
graphs, &c.,  exhibited  at  the  meeting.  Judging 
by  the  prevalent  feeling,  as  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  gauge  it,  he  considered  it  most  impro- 
bable that  a Gothic  revival  at  all  resembling 
that  of  England  would  establish  itself  in  France. 
Associated  indissolubly  with  the  feudal  times, 
from  any  sympathy  with  which  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  wholly  severed  by  their  every  senti- 
ment, it  has  been  cast  aside  with  the  rest  of 
those  things  that  might,  if  living  to-day,  remind 
the  people  too  pointedly  of  their  ancestral 
slavery.  The  tendency  is  now  towards  a purer 
and  simpler  style  than  has  of  late  prevailed ; but 
there  is  no  likelihood  that,  however  much  the 
work  of  the  future  may  be  leavened  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Gothic,  there  will  be  any  recur- 
rence to  its  special  forms. 

III.  As  to  the  immediate  present  and  the 
future  of  architecture,  the  vile  and  meretricious 
style  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  writer  looked 
on  as  wholly  done  with.  The  excellent  artistic 
feeling,  displayed  in  many  of  the  details  of 
otherwise  by  no  means  successful  works,  shows 
no  sign  of  exhaustion.  Many  French  architects 
have  aimed  at  being  mere  decorators,  and  at  the 
production  of  ostentation  and  surprise.  When 
they  uniformly  regard  architecture  as  a science 
to  start  with,  not  to  finish  with,  there  will  be 
effected  a revolution  in  their  executed  works, 
and  changes  in  their  school  of  art-teaching.  The 
words  of  Bacon  “On  Building”  are  true  of  the 
buildings  of  to-day:  they  “are  built  to  live  in, 
and  not  to  look  on ; therefore  let  use  be  pre- 
ferred before  uniformity,  except  where  both  may 
be  had.”  Let  architects  anywhere  forget  this, 
and  they  may  expect  to  be  classed  with  alchy- 
mists  and  archers,  and  other  fossil  relics  of 
a bygone  age. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers  said  that  his  conclusions 
differed  from  those  of  Mr.  West.  He  considered 
the  system  of  academical  education  worthy  of 
all  the  advocacy  he  and  others  had  given  it.  The 
“ Ecole”  in  Paris  supplies  the  finest  preliminary 
education  that  can  be  had.  While  requiring  to 
be  supplemented  by  practical  work,  aud  by 
additional  attention  to  the  economy  of  con- 
struction, that  education  thoroughly  and  quickly 


trains  the  student  to  the  practice  of  design,  and 
tends  to  make  his  work  perfect  in  proportion 
and  drawing ; thus  starting  him  at  a point  to 
which  many  English  ones,  with  the  no-system  here 
pursued,  never  attain  at  all.  The  principles  of 
construction  are  taught ; but  teaching  by  pro- 
fessors not  in  actual  practice  certainly  tends  to 
take  away  some  of  the  useful  reality  and  solidity 
of  instruction.  Any  training  can  succeed  only 
in  what  it  aims  at ; and  he  thought  Mr.  West 
had  been  led  unduly  to  depreciate  the  French 
academic  teaching,  by  considering  it  as  the  sole 
education  of  the  French  architect ; who,  on  the 
contrary,  can  at  any  time  enter  an  office,  and 
work  at  and  study  his  art  in  its  actual  practice. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  till  lately, 
little  effort  has  been  made  towards  providing, 
for  the  ordinary  pupil  in  offices  in  London,  any 
advantages  of  the  same  kind  that  have  been  long 
the  privilege  of  the  students  in  Paris.  After 
some  remarks  on  the  immense  power  and  talent 
evinced  in  portions  of  the  design  and  in  the 
details  of  the  Paris  Opera  House,  Mr.  Spiers 
was  succeeded  by  other  speakers. 

In  reply,  Mr.  West  stated  that  he  had  set 
himself  the  task  of  pointing  out  some  of  the 
defects  and  results  of  a system,  winch,  how- 
ever excellent  for  some  purposes,  failed  from 
want  of  attention  to  the  first  element  of 
real  success  in  architectural  design  — con- 
structive decoration.  The  “ design  first,  build 
afterwards,”  of  the  French  Ecole,  could  not 
deal  properly  with  the  difficulties  of  modem 
building.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  fail  to 
recognise  the  genius,  the  enormous  talent,  and 
many  really  admirable  modem  productions  of 
the  French.  That  side  of  this  question  would 
also  deserve  a special  paper.  On  this  occasion, 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  what  could  be  said  on 
the  other  side, — to  consideration  of  the  defects, 
in  spite  of  which  good  men  were  trained,  and 
successes  were  achieved. 


ANOTHER  ALPINE  TUNNEL. 

DIAMOND  BORING  AT  CLIFTON. 

The  works  of  the  railway  between  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  via  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  are  in 
progress,  and  an  experimental  portion  of  the 
Great  Tunnel  is  to  be  driven,  we  hear,  by  the 
diamond  boring-machine  of  the  company,  of 
which  Captain  Beaumont,  R.E.,  M.P.,  is  chair- 
man. This  machine  bores  either  vertically  or 
horizontally,  and  at  any  required  angle,  but 
with  a continuous  straight  boro,  of  course,  at 
the  inclination  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
boring.  The  machine  has  achieved  great  suc- 
cess, from  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  its 
action,  in  “ prospecting  ” for  iron,  stone,  and 
coal  in  the  north-eastern  and  north-western 
counties.  It  is  now  also  employed  upon  the 
tunnel  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock 
Railway.  This  tunnel,  which  is  more  than  a 
mile  long,  is  through  the  hard  mountain  lime- 
stone, under  Durdham  Downs,  Clifton.  At  the 
Stanghow  Iron  Mines,  Cleveland,  the  diamond 
borer  reached  a depth  of  689  ft.  4 in.,  between 
the  7th  of  October  and  the  14th  of  December 
last,  a work  for  which  two  years  would  not  have 
more  than  sufficed  if  the  stratification  had  been 
pierced  in  the  ordinary  method  by  hand.  In  its 
work  at  Clifton,  the  borer  is  under  totally  differ- 
ent circumstances.  In  prospecting  one  vertical 
bore-hole  is  sufficient,  but  in  the  horizontal 
boring  for  the  tunnel  headway,  the  machine 
drills  six  or  eight  holes  at  a time,  the  drills 
making  about  200  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
advancing  about  2 in.  in  that  time.  The  drills 
are  steel  tubes,  with  an  annular  ring  or  crown 
upon  the  face,  into  each  of  which  eight  diamonds 
are  set,  in  such  positions  as  to  work  out  a cir- 
cular groove,  leaving  a clean  core  of  the  strata 
pierced  in  the  inside  of  the  tube,  that  gives  pre- 
cise information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
passed  through  in  every  part  of  the  boring. 

As  in  the  working  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel, 
so  it  is  at  Clifton,  compressed  air  being  employed 
as  a motor,  but  in  quite  a different  manner. 
M.  Sommeiler  and  his  co-labourers  at  Foumeaux 
employed  the  compressed  air  for  percussive 
action  on  the  drills,  but  at  Clifton  the  ail1  is 
employed  to  obtain  continuous  pressure,  which, 
with  the  rapid  revolution,  effects  the  work.  The 
machine  in  which  the  drills  work  is  so  con- 
structed that  they  command  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  heading,  which  is  10  ft.  by  8 ft. 
The  holes  are  drilled  in  perpendicular  rows,  the 
two  rows  in  the  middle  approaching  each  other 
at  their  inner  ends,  so  that  the  first  portion  of 
the  rock  that  is  blasted  is  wedge-shaped.  After 
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an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  middle,  the 
portions  of  rock  on  each  side  are  blasted  in- 
wards, and  the  remainder  of  the  tunnel,  to  its 
full  size  of  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  is  worked  out  in  the 
ordinary  method  by  hand.  The  boring-machine 
is  executing  the  work  at  about  five  times  the 
speed  attainable  by  hand  labour.  The  bore-holes 
are  drilled  to  about  4 ft.  in  depth,  the  ddbris 
being  washed  out,  and  the  drills  kept  cool  by 
streams  of  water  under  pressure  that  play  con- 
tinuously upon  the  face  of  the  workings.  The 
core  left  by  the  machine  is  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  total  diameter  of  the  bore- 
hole about  2 in.  Dynamite  is  the  agent  em- 
ployed for  blasting,  and  does  its  work  very  satis- 
factorily. The  machine  has  been  at  work  for 
three  weeks  daily ; the  diamonds  have  given  no 
signs  of  wear,  or  of  getting  loose  in  their  settings 
in  that  time.  

THE  NEW  BELL  FOR  COLOGNE 
CATHEDRAL. 

In  the  Builder  of  last  Saturday  is  a paragraph 
on  this  subject,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “ the 
bell  will  be  17  ft.  high,  and  13  ft.  diameter  at 
the  base.” 

Now,  surely  this  is  a mistake  on  the  part  of 
some  British  or  foreign  copyist.  Beit  as  it  may, 
I beg  to  say  that  if  a bell  be  17  ft.  high,  and 
only  13  ft.  diameter,  it  can  never  yield  anything 
like  a fine  tone. 

I may  take  occasion  to  remark  that  other 
erroneous  statements  respecting  the  bell  under 
notice  have  lately  appeared  in  a daily  news- 
paper. Thomas  Walesby. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ipswich. — Four  architects  sent  in  designs  for 
the  proposed  new  church  in  St.  Matthew’s 
parish,  and  the  committee  provisionally  accepted 
those  of  Mr.  James  Butterworth.  The  estimate 
of  the  ai’chitect  for  carrying  out  the  building  he 
had  designed  was  3,0001.,  but  on  a closer  exami- 
nation it  appeared  that  the  cost  would  be  nearer 
5,0001.  than  3,0001.,  and  the  committee,  having 
no  hopes  of  raising  such  a sum,  withdrew  their 
acceptance  of  the  design. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — At  the  last  meeting,  with  reference 
to  the  three  designs  selected  for  Battersea-road, 
Render  - street  Hatcham,  and  Mary  - street 
Bromley,  the  committee  gave  a table  showing 
the  cubical  contents  and  the  estimated  cost  in 
each  case : — 


J 

^ o 

Cubic 
j Contents. 

Estimated 

Cost. 

Cost  per 
Child. 

(i.)  Battersea-road 

720 

240,000 

£5,850 

£8  2 6 

585d. 

Hatcham  ... 

720 

245,668 

Not 

5,521 

Bromley  ... 

720 

given. 

In  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  preparing 
designs  for  further  schools,  the  committee  have 
gone  over  the  list  of  sites  which  have  been 
scheduled.  In  each  of  the  three  following  cases 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  precise  area  and 
figure  of  the  site  which  will  be  ultimately 
secured.  They  accordingly  recommend  that  in 
each  case  there  be  a competition  of  four  archi- 
tects, and  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Works 
Committee  to  select  that  number  of  architects, 
and  to  submit  the  plans  prepared  to  the  Board : 
1.  Monnow-road,  Old  Kent-road,  for  1,040  chil- 
dren ; 2.  Hunter-street,  Old  Kent-road,  for  1,010 
children ; 3.  Gloucester-street,  Stepney,  for  1,200 
children.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  Board. 

Barnsley. — A letter  was  read  from  the  Educa- 
tional Department  approving  of  the  plans  for 
the  proposed  schools  in  Park-road,  with  the 
exception  of  the  height  of  the  walls,  which  they 
considered  too  lofty.  Messrs.  Wade  & Turner, 
the  architects,  agreed  to  reduce  the  walls  2 ft., 
and  the  plans  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for 
final  approval. 

Scarbro’. — The  following  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  designs  for  the  Falsgrave  Infant 
School  was  unanimously  approved  and  adopted  : 
“ Your  committee  have  carefully  examined  the 
plans  referred  to  them,  and  beg  to  report  that, 
in  their  opinion,  those  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Stewart  & Bury,  of  Scarborough,  and  by  Mr. 


Wm.  Watson,  of  Wakefield,  are  the  best  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Board.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  recommend  that  from  those  two 
designs  the  final  selections  should  be  made  by 
the  Board.”  It  was  then  resolved  that  the  plans 
submitted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Watson  be  accepted,  in 
preference  to  an  amendment  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
Stewart  & Bury. 

Westbromich. — At  the  last  meeting,  a commu- 
nication was  read  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, stating  that  the  total  school  accommodation 
required  was  for  9,393  children.  The  number  of 
children  for  whom  no  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided was  1,026.  To  meet  that  deficiency,  her 
Majesty’s  Inspector  suggested  that  a new  school, 
of  a superior  character  to  the  schools  already 
existing,  should  be  built  at  Greet’s  Green,  for 
350  children,  and  another  at  Holloway  Bank  (on 
the  Wednesbury-road),  for  200  more.  The 
adoption  by  the  Board  of  the  Mayor’s  Green 
School,  it  was  considered,  would  be  open  to 
objection,  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  the 
schools  in  Walsall-street  and  Bratt-street.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  General  Purposes 
Committee.  


LIBRARY  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  Library,  and 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Wight, 
architect,  is  75  ft.  wide  on  Montague-street,  and 
92  ft.  deep.  The  public  entrance  is  in  the  centre, 
and  is  approached  by  steps  of  Ohio  stone,  flanked 
by  stone  parapets  and  newels.  The  porch  is 
arched  with  Ohio  and  Haverstraw  Btone,  and  the 
front  of  it  supported  on  columns  of  polished 
Gloucester  granite,  with  bases  and  carved  caps 
of  Ohio  stone.  Over  the  porch,  the  walls  of 
which  are  brick,  is  a stone  platform  and  parapet 
with  carved  gargoyles,  crockets,  and  eagles  at 
the  angles.  The  front  of  the  building  is  faced 
with  Philadelphia  brick,  and  trimmed  with  the 
two  kinds  of  stone  above  mentioned.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  three  gables  in  the  roof,  which  have 
stone  copings  and  wrought-iron  finials.  The 
front  part  of  the  roof  is  covered  with  Peach 
bottom  slate. 

From  the  main  entrance,  passing  through  the 
vestibule,  which  is  separated  from  the  main  hall 
by  a screen  of  oak  and  plate-glass,  and  enclosed 
on  the  outside  by  wrought-iron  gates,  the  visitor 
enters  a spacious  hall,  floored  with  encaustic 
tiles.  In  front  is  the  entrance  to  the  general 
reading-room,  to  the  left  is  the  ladies’  reading- 
room,  and  to  the  right  is  the  office,  behind 
which  is  the  main  stairway,  making  an  L with 
the  main  hall.  This  story  is  16  ft.  in  height. 
The  general  reading-room  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  this  floor,  and  has  windows  on  both  sides. 
Unobstructed  light  for  the  rear  of  the  buildings 
is  thus  obtained  from  the  yards  of  the  adjoining 
buildings  on  both  sides,  which  are  the  property 
of  the  Library  Association.  The  reading-room 
is  furnished  with  reading-tables  of  oak  and 
walnut  (A),  and  racks  for  newspapers  of  all 
sizes.  The  central  portion  at  the  back  of  the 
mom  is  railed  off,  and  contains  the  desk  for  the 
attendant  (C),  and  the  case  for  files.  This  case 
is  also  intended  to  contain  books  of  reference  for 
the  reading-room. 

Three  open  arches  connect  this  room  with  the 
ladies’  reading-room,  which  is  carpeted,  and 
furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  and  sofas.  It  has 
three  windows  looking  upon  the  street. 

Under  the  platform  of  the  main  stairway  is  a 
ladies’  retiring-room,  and  in  the  panel  work 
beneath  the  first  flight  is  a door  opening  upon 
the  stairway  to  basement.  The  main  stairway 
from  first  (or  ground  story)  to  second  and  third 
stories  is  of  solid  oak,  and  finished  without 
plastering  on  the  under  side. 

The  second-story  hall  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
first  story.  The  entrance  to  the  library  is  over 
that  to  the  general  reading-room,  and  the  library 
occupies  the  same  space  on  the  floor  as  that  room, 
but  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  occupies  the 
whole  space  up  to  the  roof,  having  a gallery  on  a 
level  with  the  third  story.  The  lower  floor  of 
this  room  has  a central  public  space,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  an  opening  to  afford  additional  light 
to  the  centre  of  the  general  reading-room,  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing,  against  which  is  a per- 
manent reading- table  (A),  supported  on  wrought- 
iron  standards.  The  alcoves  are  railed  off,  and 
the  divisions  between  them  are  marked  by  the 
wooden  columns  which  support  the  gallery  and 
roof.  The  whole  library  is  lighted  by  a large 
skylight  of  wrought  iron  and  plate  glass  in  the 
roof,  and  additional  light  is  afforded  to  the  deep 
alcoves  at  the  ends  of  the  room  by  means  of 
side  windows.  The  alcoves  contain  two  tiers  of 
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cases.  The  second  tier  is  surrounded  with  light  ilj 
wrought-iron  balconies,  which  are  reached  by  ^ 
straight  stairs,  also  of  wrought  iron,  placed  in  d 
every  alternate  alcove.  The  gallery  round  the  j 
library-room,  which  is  at  present  used  only  for  -j| 
storage  purposes,  is  intended  to  be  eventually  I 
arranged  for  books,  in  the  samo  manner  as  the  fl 
main  floor,  and  will  have  the  same  capacity . It  is  | 
approached  from  the  main  floor  by  three  circular  J 
iron  stairways  (E),  and  has  independent  en-  J 
trances  from  the  third  - story  halls.  The  library  | 
has  shelves  for  60,000  volumes  on  the  lower  floor,  J 
and  will  accommodate  double  that  number  when  '.I 
the  gallery  is  shelved  and  finished. 

The  conversation  and  book-delivery  room  is  on  J 
the  west  of  the  second-story  hall,  immediately  j 
over  the  ladies’  reading-room.  It  is  connected  1 
with  the  library  by  a large  arch  opening  into  the  1 
south-west  alcove,  in  front  of  which  is  a counter  | 
extending  across  the  room,  over  which  books  are-  I 
delivered  to  members.  I 

Across  the  hall,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  mee^-  -I 
ing-room  of  trustees  and  directors.  This  room  is  J 
carpeted  and  appropriately  furnished.  On  the  I 
third  floor  over  the  book-delivery  and  trustees  I 
rooms,  are  two  class-rooms.  The  attic  is  as  yet  II 
unfinished,  but  will  probably  be  fitted  up  as  a J 
school  of  art.  I 

The  private  entrance  to  the  building  on  the  1 
basement  floor,  at  the  east  Bide,  connects  with  a I 
private  hall  and  stairway  from  that  story  to  the 
attic,  which  is  for  the  use  of  officers  and  J 
attendants,  and  inaccessible  from  any  portion  | 
of  the  building  open  to  the  public.  This  stairway  i 
is  supplemented  by  a lift,  or  elevator  (D),  which  I 
passes  through  all  the  floors,  and  is  used  for  the 
transmission  of  books,  coals,  and  other  heavy  ; 
matter  to  the  upper  floor.  Alongside  of  the  1 
basement  entrance  is  the  bindery,  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  basement  are  the  janitor’s 
rooms.  The  whole  of  the  rear  basement,  under- 
the  reading-room,  is  used  for  the  heating 
apparatus  and  storage  of  fuel.  The  coal  isi 
brought  in,  and  ashes  are  removed,  by  means  of  - 
a railway  connecting  a vault  under  the  Bide-walk 
with  the  cellar. 

The  closets  are  under  the  entrance  steps. 
The  janitor’s  rooms  are  supplied  with  hot  andt 
cold  water,  and  water  is  supplied  to  all  the  prin-: 
cipal  rooms,  which  contain  basins  and  waten 
coolers.  Provision  is  made  against  fire  by  means 
of  fire-plugs,  on  the  basement,  first  and  second 
stories,  to  which  the  hose  is  always  secured  and 
ready  for  use.  _ 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  tile 
matter  of  heating  and  ventilation.  The  heat  is . 
supplied  by  one  of  Baker,  Smith,  & Co.’s  safety; 
pipe  boilers,  of  40-horso  power.  All  the  fresfe 
air  required  for  the  rooms  of  the  first  story  andi 
the  main  hall,  being  those  in  which  the  greatest; 
number  of  people  congregate,  is  introduced; 
through  two  openings  on  the  sides  of  the  build-  il 
ing,  and  passes  through  radiating  coils  suspended?! 
beneath  the  floor,  over  which  are  iron  gratings^ 
The  air  is  discharged  through  ventilating  flues  in 
the  walls,  which  have  registers  both  at  the  floor* 
and  ceiling.  The  library  is  heated  by  eight! 
radiators  placed  under  the  small  stairways  in  the! 
alcoves,  four  of  which  are  supplied  with  fresh 
air  brought  through  registers  in  the  sides  of  thd 
building.  All  the  other  rooms  are  heated  by  direct 
radiation,  and  ventilated  by  open  fireplaces  and 
other  flues.  . 

The  building  is  lighted  at  night  by  gas,  which; 
in  the  large  rooms,  is  distributed  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  to  avoid  shadows.  The  gas 
fixtures  and  furniture  have  been  mainly  designeci 
by  the  architect  to  accord  with  the  architecture 
of  the  building. 

The  architecture  is  thirteenth-century  Gothic 
in  style,  modified  to  suit  the  necessities  of  modem 
times.  Wrought  iron  has  been  used  nearly  every- 
where in  preference  to  cast  iron.  The  walls  anci 
partitions  are  mainly  of  brick,  and  in  the  first 
and  second  stories  entirely  so.  The  floors  are  ol 
yellow  pine.  The  woodwork  of  the  hall  anc 
stairway  and  of  the  doors  is  oak  ; that  of  the 
rest  of  the  building  is  of  white  pine,  and  paintec 
in  parti-colour.  All  the  columns  used  in  the 
building  are  of  white  pine,  and  the  construction 
is  shown  throughout.  The  plastering  is  what  is 
called  “ sand  finish,”  and  the  walls  are  now 
being  decorated  in  polychrome  from  designs  bj : 
the  architect. 

The  contractors  are:— John  French,  mason:! 
Jeremiah  Van  Riper,  carpenter ; Jacob  Outwaterl 
iron;  Armstrong  & Blacklin,  plumbing  and  gas;- 
fitting;  M.  L.  Curtis  & Co.,  gas  fixtures  ; Wm.  S. 
Hunt,  furniture;  Miller  & Coates,  floor  tiles  ; 
Henry  Sharp,  stained  glass;  and  Baker,  Smith 
& Co.,  heating  apparatus. 
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THE  LIBRARY  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK,  TT.S. Mr.  P.  B.  Wight,  Architect. 
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ENGLISH  CHURCH  AT  THE  HAGUE, 

IN  HOLLAND. 

This  church,  of  which  we  give  the  ground, 
plan  and  a perspective  view,  is  now  in  course  of 
erection,  for  the  use  of  the  member's  of  the 
I Church  of  England  resident  at  or  visiting  the 
Hague.  It  is  built  at  the  entire  cost  of  Mr. 
• John  A.  Tinne,  Briarley,  Aigburth,  near  Liver- 
pool, and  is  erected  in  memory  of  his  family, 
which  is  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  especially  of 
his  grandfather  and  father,  who  were  natives  of 
the  Hague,  and  resided  there. 

The  want  of  a permanent  place  of  worship  for 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  at  this  place 
has  loug  been  felt.  For  some  years  past  they 
have  occupied  a wooden  structure,  now  going  to 
decay,  and  in  an  inconvenient  situation.  The 
position  of  the  new  church  is  on  the  south  side 
of  a handsome  square,  called  “ Yan  den  Bosch,” 
adjoining  the  Bezuiden-hout,  well  known  for  its 
many  attractions,  being  on  the  side  of  the 
great  wood,  and  contiguous  to  the  Netherlands 
Railway  and  the  Belle  Yue  Hotel.  The  site  is 
not  likely  to  be  encroached  upon,  as  there  are 
pasture-fields  open  to  the  country  behind  it ; and 
it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
Van  den  Bosch-square.  Besides  the  land  appro- 
priated to  the  church  itself,  an  additional  space 
next  to  it  has  been  secured,  upon  which  a 
, parsonage,  school,  or  other  building  in  connexion 
with  the  church  can  be  erected,  should  such  be 
hereafter  thought  desirable.  The  trees  shown  in 
the  view  are  by  no  means  ideal,  but  exist  in 
reality,  and  are  to  be  preserved. 

The  materials  of  which  the  church  is  mainly 
built  are  such  as  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
furnishes.  A simple  treatment  has  been  adopted, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
stone  in  Holland,  tracery  has  been  avoided,  and 
natural  stone  used  for  the  plinth  of  the  building 
only.  The  operation  of  preparing  the  founda- 
tions is  peculiar  in  this  district,  which  possesses 
merely  a substratum  of  bogsoil.  A depth  of 
about  two  yards  being  excavated,  the  soil  is 
removed  and  sand  filled  in,  which  is  brought  in 
barges  by  canal,  a distance  of  several  miles. 
Upon  this  material  the  foundation-walls  are 
built,  of  great  thickness,  up  to  the  finished 
ground-line ; by  this  means  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  piles  is  entirely  obviated.  All  the  new 
residences  in  the  Van  den  Bosch-square  have 
been  built  in  this  manner. 

The  main  walls  are  built  of  local  bricks,  in 
several  shades  of  colour,  from  deep  red  to  light 
buff.  The  bricks  are  very  small,  and  only  about 
2 in.  in  thickness,  and  require  great  care  in 
laying,  but  make  very  beautiful  work  when 
finished  and  pointed.  The  bricklayers  are  very 
careful  workmen,  but  slow,  which,  together  with 
the  smallness  of  the  bricks,  greatly  increases 
the  cost  of  workmanship,  it  being  more  than 
double  the  price  of  English  work.  A sober  tone 
of  colour  has  been  used  for  the  main  walls,  with 
arches  and  bands  of  deeper  colours.  The  parti- 
coloured system  of  brickwork  is  not  new  to  the 
Hague,  as  there  are  evidences  of  this  kind  of 
treatment  in  some  of  the  ancient  public  works 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  which  may 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  as  the 
treatment  possesses  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Moorish  architecture,  and  such  as  has  been 
recently  adopted  in  England  from  Italian  ex- 
amples. 

Many  old  brick  buildings,  both  in  Holland 
and  Belgium,  possess  features  resembling  the 
“ brick  and  marble  ” style  of  Italy,  with 
radiating  parti- coloured  arches.  A curious  in- 
stance of  this  may  be  still  detected  in  Antwerp, 
in  the  walls  of  the  old  Spanish  Custom-house, 
built  originally  in  coloured  brickwork,  which  was 
doubtless  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  subse- 
quently coated  with  cement  or  plaster,  through 
the  cracks  and  broken  coating  of  which  the 
richly-coloured  bands  of  the  original  work  may 
be  seen ; and  probably  the  walling  of  the  Spanish 
building,  if  exposed  more  fully,  would  present 
many  interesting  features. 

In  the  church  under  notice,  local  materials 
have  been  principally  used,  but  the  slating  in 
two  colours  has  been  sent  from  Wales.  The 
decorative  materials  for  the  interior,  such  as 
granite  pillars,  serpentine  shafts  in  chancel 
window  reveals,  encaustic  tiles,  the  reredos 
pulpit,  and  reading-desk,  in  Bath  stone,  and  all 
the  stone  carved  capitals  and  corbels  have  been 
sent  from  England  ; also  the  stained-glass  win- 
dows, the  ornamental  and  other  ironwork,  the 
pitch  pine  benches  and  roof -principals  below  the 
carved  boarding.  The  small  quantity  of  arti- 
ficial stone  used  externally  in  quoins,  sills,  and 


dressings,  is  of  the  local  manufacture,  called 
“ Lindo’s  patent  stone,”  which  is  said  to  stand 
the  climate  of  Holland  better  than  any  natural 
stone,  and  is  indurated  under  water  for  100 
days,  after  coming  from  the  moulds.  It  has 
been  largely  used  for  monumental  works  in  the 
country. 

The  church  consists  (as  will  be  seen  on  re- 
ference to  plan)  of  nave,  single  side-aisle,  tran- 
septs, and  chancel,  with  organ-chamber,  vestry 
in  tower,  and  porch.  The  roofs  are  boarded  to  a 
curved  shape,  and  divided  into  panels  by 
moulded  ribs.  The  whole  of  the  pitch-pine  has 
been  worked  in  England,  the  rest  of  the  joiners’ 
and  carpenters’  work  has  been  done  at  the 
Hague. 

The  contractor  is  Mr.  Yan  Zanten,  Yan  den 
Bosch  Straat,  The  Hague.  The  English  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Holme  & Nicol,  of  Liver- 
pool. Mr.  Joseph  Rogerson,  of  Liverpool,  is  the 
carver,  and  has  also  supplied  the  pulpit,  reading- 
desk,  font,  and  reredos,  and  all  the  granite  and 
marble  used  in  the  church.  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Sullivan  & Co.,  of  Liverpool,  are  doing  the 
stained  glass.  Mr.  W.  Orme  Carter  has  fur- 
nished the  slates  ; and  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.  pro- 
vided the  encaustic  tiles. 

The  whole  of  the  works  are  from  the  designs 
and  specification  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Yale,  architect, 
Liverpool ; and  Mr.  J.  Waldorp,  engineer-in-cliief 
of  the  Waters t-aat  and  Government  Railways  of 
the  Netherlands,  has  kindly  taken  the  local 
superintendence  of  the  building,  which  is  under 
contract  to  be  finished  during  the  ensuing 
autumn. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — The  operative  house-painters  and 
decorators  of  London  have  organised  a com- 
mittee and  delegate  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operating  with  the  carpenters  and  masons, 
with  a view  of  securing  the  nine-hours  system. 
They  ask  8id-  an  hour  as  a minimum;  the 
maximum  to  be  fixed  by  arrangement. 

Croydon. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  a long  discussion  took 
place,  and  ultimately  it  was  resolved  that  the 
masters  should  be  asked  to  give  7£d.  per  hour 
on  and  after  the  first  week  in  July  next,  and  that 
a deputation  wait  upon  each  employer  for  an 
answer.  Some  of  the  men  present  were  very 
sanguine  that  ere  long  8d.  per  hour  would  be 
the  price  obtained,  but  thought  that  7ad.  should 
be  first  got,  and  eventually  the  former  sum  would 
be  easily  secured. 

Ipswich. — The  arbitrators,  Mr.  T.  D.  Bur- 
roughes  and  Mr.  .J.  Orford,  jun.,  on  the  part  of 
the  masters,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Bugg  and  Mr.  Watts 
on  behalf  of  the  men,  with  Mr.  J.  Worlledge  as 
umpire,  are  to  sit  at  the  Town-hall  to  dispose  of 
the  dispute. 

Bristol.  — The  carpenters  and  joiners  have 
offered  to  refer  their  difference  with  the  masters 
to  arbitration,  and  abide  the  result.  The  men 
ask  for  a reduction  of  the  hours  to  501  per  week, 
and  a rise  of  wages  from  6jd.  to  7d.  per  hour, 
and  increased  pay  for  overtime.  The  masters 
offer  to  reduce  the  hours,  and  a rise  of  *d.  per 
hour,  viz.,  to  6£d.,  but  will  not  alter  the  price  of 
overtime. 

Bodmin. — The  master  builders,  acting  under 
the  pressure  put  upon  them,  have  conceded  the 
nine-hours  limit  to  their  men. 

Halifax. — A numerous  meeting  of  carpenters 
and  joiners  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  decision  of  the  employers  on  the 
application  of  the  men  for  an  increase  of  their 
wages  from  27s.  to  28s.,  and  of  a reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  from  52  i to  50.  The  Secretary 
read  the  answer,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
employers  would  grant  the  reduction  of  hours, 
but  declined  to  give  the  increase  of  wages. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  the  original  terms,  and  as  the 
six  months’  notice  given  on  the  13th  of  October 
last  expired  on  the  following  day  it  was  resolved 
to  cease  work  at  that  time.  It  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Bedforth,  of  Horton- street,  had 
acceded  to  the  terms,  and  that  five  or  six  other 
employers  were  favourable  to  the  proposition  of 

the  men. The  masons  of  Halifax  have  had 

their  request  complied  with  by  their  employers 
for  an  advance  of  Is.  in  wages  and  an  hour  les6 
on  Saturdays. 

Dumfries. — The  masons’  strike  in  Dumfries, 
which  has  lasted  for  six  weeks,  has  terminated, 
and  those  of  the  men  who  had  not  left  for 
other  towns  have  resumed  work.  The  dispute 
originated  in  the  master  masons  employing 
slaters  to  do  pointing  work  which  could  not  be 


done  when  buildings  were  erected  in  winter. 
The  masters  have  now  agreed  that  all  new  work 
shall  be  done  by  masons  ; and  when,  from 
exceptional  causes,  masons  refuse  to  do  it,  the 
matter  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Operative  Lodge. 
The  masters,  at  the  same  time,  agreed  to  grant 
the  nine-hours  limit,  but  without  any  rise  of 
wages.  Their  former  offer  was  that  the  shorter 
hours  should  commence  on  the  1st  of  August, 
and  £d.  an  hour  of  advance. 

Leeds. — The  master  bricklayers  have  conceded 
the  7£d.  per  hour  demanded  by  the  men.  As 
soon  as  the  question  of  overtime  has  been 
settled  the  men  will  resume  work. 


STRIKE  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

Sir, — The  strike  which  has  already  commenced 
in  London,  so  far  as  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
are  concerned,  seems  quite  unjustifiable,  looking 
at  surrounding  circumstances.  The  hours  now 
worked  are  56£  in  summer,  and  50.V  in  the 
winter,  or  on  an  average  of  about  54  hours  per 
week.  The  engineers  have  agreed  to  54  hours 
per  week  all  the  year  round,  so  have  the  printers 
and  other  trades.  The  carpenters  now  ask 
51  hours  in  summer,  and  when  the  short  days 
of  winter  are  taken  into  account,  there  would  be 
an  average  of  about  48  or  49  horn's  per  week. 

Can  the  engineers,  who  are  an  intelligent  body 
of  men,  consistently  support  a movement  in 
direct  opposition  to  their  own  rules  ? I think 
not,  nor  do  I think  the  general  public  will  do  so. 
The  workmen  of  Ipswich  (as  I see  by  the  papers 
to-day)  have  agreed  to  56  hours  per  week.  If 
the  building  artizans  had  asked  for  a slight  in- 
crease of  wages,  I could  have  well  understood 
their  object,  but  as  the  present  demand  would 
only  increase  their  pay  to  the  extent  of  7d.  per 
week,  the  present  strike  seems  really  got  up  for 
the  sake  of  Striking.  A Master  Builder. 


We  beg  to  contradict  the  statement,  as  re- 
ported in  the  daily  papei’S,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  that  we  had 
locked  out  our  men  before  the  final  decision  of 
the  master  builders.  The  facts  are,  we  were 
compelled  to  discharge  the  whole  of  that  trade 
on  one  job,  through  some  conspiracies  between, 
the  men,  and  their  maliciously  cutting  up  setting- 
out  rods,  and  causing  a general  disturbance, 
beyond  control.  Perry,  Bros. 


Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  make  a few  remarks 
on  the  nine-hours  movement,  or  the  threatened  strike  in 
London  ? I observed  in  your  paper  a letter  from  a “ Master 
Builder,”  where  he  distinctly  states  the  carpenters  and 
joiners,  if  they  do  strike,  it  will  be  for  12fc  per  cent,  in 
wages,  and  that  alone.  I beg  most  emphatically  to  deny 
that,  as  the  reduction  of  tho  hours  of  labour  is  far  more 
thought  of  and  discussed  than  the  subject  of  the  wages  ; 
and  I feel*  convinced,  according  to  the  amount  of  labour 
done  by  machinery,  thero  must  something  be  done  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  operatives,  carpenters,  and 
joiners,  otherwise  we  shall  still  have  hundreds  of  our 
fellow  workmeu  walking  the  streets  in  search  of  employ- 
ment ; while,  if  the  hours  of  labour  be  reduced,  that  will 
be  one  step  toward  attaining  the  object  of  finding  labour 
for  more.  One  thing  I fully  believe,  if  the  employers- 
would  consent  to  the  reduction  of  the  nine  hours,  and  an 
advance  of  a halfpenny  per  hour  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  firm  guarantee  of  the  other  halfpenny  per  hour  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months,  which  will  then  be  9d.  per  hour,  it 
would  be  accepted.  In  the  meantime  it  would  enable 
them  to  complete  some  of  their  works  already  in  hand, 
and  they  would  at  the  same  tune  be  able  to  send  in  any  fresh, 
tender  in  accordance  with  the  advance  ; and  I think  the 
public  at  large  would  be  satisfied  to  pay  the  extra  money 
if  they  themselves  were  convinced  that  the  employers,  one 
and  all,  were  paying  that  rate  of  wages.  One  thing;  I 
doubt  much  if  we  could  depend  upon  them  all : some,  I 
feel  satisfied  in  saying,  would  fulfil  their  promise.  If  this 
rule  was  brought  forward  and  carried  out,  I think  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  strike  ; and,  sir,  I beg  pardon  for  taking 
up  so  much  space  of  your  valuable  paper,  only  I do  not 
like  the  “ Master  Builder,”  as  he  called  himself,  endea- 
vouring to  mako  the  public  believe  that  wo  want  an 
advance  of  wages,  and  not  the  time ; and  that  working 
men  are  always  in  the  wrong.  I think  not  this  time.  I 
feel  justified  in  saying  that,  instead  of  sixteen  men  at  work 
ten  hours,  and  four  walking  the  streets,  to  have  the  twenty 
men  working  nine  hours,  or  even  less,  is  nothing  more 
than  just  ana  honest.  W.  M.  H.,  Carpenter  & Joiner. 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  programme  of  proceedings  announces 
that  the  opening  meeting  -will  take  place  at 
eight  p.m.  on  Monday,  June  10th,  and  will 
be  followed  by  other  meetings  on  the  11th, 
12th,  and  13th.  The  proceedings  will  terminate 
on  the  14th  with  a public  dinner,  to  which  non- 
professional guests  may  be  invited. 

All  members  of  the  Institute  will  have  the 
right  of  attending  the  meetings.  Other  prac- 
tising architects  (British  or  foreign)  who  may 
desire  to  attend,  are  requested  to  apply  at  once 
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for  cards  of  admission  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake, 
secretary  of  the  Institute. 

The  following  members  of  the  Institute  have 
been  appointed  to  act  as  hon.  secretaries  to 
superintend  the  arrangements  necessary  for  each 
subject  or  section,  viz. : — 

Professional  Practice.— E.  I' Anson,  fellow;  T.  Roger 
Smith,  fellow;  J.  D.  Mathews,  associate. 

Architectural  Art.— Professor  Kerr,  fellow  ; T.  Talbot 
Bury,  fellow ; Thos.  Wells,  associate. 

Construction  and  Materials.— Professor  Lewis,  fellow ; 
Edwin  Nash,  fellow ; E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A.,  associate. 

Exhibition  of  Practical  Drawings.— C.  C.  Nelson,  fellow  ; 
-J.  Norton,  fellow;  H.  L.  Florence,  associate. 


Arrangements  for  Public  Dinner. ^-Horace  Jones,  fellow 
O.  Hansard,  fello> 


refers  to  is  the  well-known  formula  of  Sir  TV  m.  Fairbairn, 
and  that  which  he  proposes  to  substitute  is  only  a modifi- 
cation of  the  equally  well-known  formula  used  by  civil 
engineers  for  large  girders,  but  which  is  not  a whit  less 
conventional  nor  misleading  than  the  other.  This  any 
one  can  see  for  himself,  by  applying  both  to  girders 
troken  for  experiment.  , , , . . 

Capt  Seddon  appears  also  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  pocket-books  are  intended  only  for  those  who  have 
had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  lor 
whom  common-plaoe  explanations  aro  unnecessary . 

J.  T.  Huest. 


. ,v.(ow;  F.  Marrable,  fellow. 

Arrangements  for  Visits  to  Public  Buildings.— T.  Roger 
Smith,  fellow;  W.  Papworth,  fellow;  T.  H.  TV atson, 
associate. 

MATTERS  TO  BE  DISCUSSED  AT  SECTIONAL  MEETINGS, 

Professional  Practice.— F30  p.m.  Tuesday,  June  11th; 
Thomas  H.  Wyatt,  president,  or  George  Godwin,  F.K.S., 
E.S.A., in  the  chair.  Reportof  the  Conference  Committee 
on  Professional  Charges ; report  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  Employment  of  Surveyors;  on  “ Esprit  de 
Corps,”  by  T.  Roger  Smith,  fellow. 

Architectural  Art.— 8 p.m.,  Wednesday,  12th  June;  Sir 
M.  Digby  Wyatt,  fellow,  in  the  chair. —‘‘On  Modern 
Church  Architecture  in  Scotland,"  by  John  Honeyman, 
esq.  ; Report  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  Compe- 
titions* (with  a draft  form  of  conditions  and  notes  of 
various  members  thereon). 

Construction  and  Materials.  — 2 p.m.,  Thursday,  13th 
June;  Sir  William  Tite,  C.B.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Past-Presi- 
dent, or  Horaco  Jones,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
“On  the  Selenitic  Method  of  Treating  Lime,”  by  Major- 
Gen.  Scott,  R.E.,  C.B. ; “ Notes  on  the  Recent  Conflagra- 
tion in  Paris,”  by  R.  TV.  Edis,  fellow. 

Final  Meeting.— An  adjourned  meeting  will  be  held  (if 
necessary)  at  11  a.m.  on  Friday,  14th  June. 

Delegates  from  the  following  Architectural  Societies 
are  expected  to  attend  the  Conference  : — The  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  of  Ireland,  the  Architectural  Institute 
of  Scotland,  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
Glasgow  Architectural  Society,  the  Birmingham  Archi- 
tectural Society,  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  the 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  the  Northern  Architec- 
tural Association,  the  Nottingham  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, the  Sheffield  Architectural  Society,  the  London 
Architectural  Association. 


A GLAZED  SURFACE. 

I believe  that  common  window-glass  may  be 
used  for  facing  walls,  if  cut  into  geometrical 
shapes,  as  quarries,  squares,  hexagons,  triangles, 
&c.,  and  cemented  on  the  plaster  by  some  silicate 
cement.  Any  desired  pattern  could  be  produced 
on  the  glass  in  vitreous  colours,  and  very  cheaply, 
if  the  demand  were  good.  It  might  be  largely 
used  to  relieve  the  monotonous  drab  of  modem 
cement-fronted  houses  by  being  introduced  in 
the  friezes  over  the  windows,  in  the  architraves, 
string-courses,  &c.  Any  common  glass  will  do ; 
and  very  thin  glass  might  be  applied  to  ceilings, 
which  would  be  as  easily  cleaned  as  our  windows. 
Glass  when  bedded  solid  will  bear  considerable 
wear,  and,  unlike  paint  or  paper,  can  be  repaired 
if  damaged.  Any  broken  squares  can  be  picked 
out  and  replaced  with  new  ones,  and  the  whole  is 
again  perfect. 

I enclose  my  card,  and  would  give  your 
correspondent  further  information  if  ho  desires  it. 


FIGHTING  FOR  THE  CHAIR  AND 
MEANING  THE  TABLE. 


W.  U.  James. 


The  office  of  Chief  Artificer,  or,  in  mundane  words, 
Town  Architect  of  Juteopolis,  was  submitted  to  compe- 
tition a few  days  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  provost, 
•bailies,  and  councillors.  The  candidates,  four  in  number, 
having  duly  submitted  their  diplomas,  the  corporation 
proceeded  to  a decision.  Now  it  so  happens  that  for  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  a feud  in  that  corporation 
on  the  subject  of  high  and  low  heeled  shoes,  and  this  has 
Accordingly  divided  it  into  two  distinct  parties.  The 
advocates  of  high  heels,  successful  last  year  in  securing 
the  smile  of  collected  national  wisdom  on  their  efforts  ; 
their  opponents  managed  this  year  to  provoke  that  smile 
into  a frown,  and  obtain  imperial  authority  for  low  heels. 

Glowing  with  victory  ana  smarting  under  defeat,  the 
-two  fashions  ranged  themselves  on  their  respective  sides  ; 
And  as  the  office  of  Chief  Artificer  was  a comparatively 
unimportant  one,  merely  relating  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  valuable  town  property,  and  other  equally  insig- 
nificant matters,  it  was  determined  by  common  consent 
that  the  choice  should  be  considered  as  a contest  of  high 
and  low  heeled  shoes,  and  be  settled  accordingly.  One  of 
the  candidates  having  no  nominator,  was  set  aside ; the 
senior  and  most  competent  withdrew,  on  hearing  of 
“certain  circumstances ” (the  impending  battle  of  the 
fashions,  probably) ; the  contest  was  now,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  protdg(5s  of  each  party.  The  battle  commenced, 
and  high-heels  were  slain ; the  Benior  candidate,  who  had 
just  withdrawn,  was  thereupon  ruthlessly  seized  by  a 
nigh-heeled  bailie,  set  erect  and  confronted  with  the  low- 
heeled  champion.  But  too  late  ; he  was  neither  blue  nor 
yellow,  simply  an  ably-qualified  candidate  for  the  office, 
and  os  such  had  no  chance. 

Need  we  say  that  low-heels  won,  and  the  provost  and 
•council  went  their  way  rejoicing  or  sorrowing,  as  the  case 
might  be.  There  were  many  aching  heads  on  restless 
pillows  that  night,  and  in  the  troubled  dreams  of  high  and 
low  heeled  dignitaries  alike,  a vision  of  Dick  Whittington 
mournfully  touched  the  Bteeple  bells,  and  evoked  the 
-simple  but  monitory  chime, — 

“ Please  to  remember  the  coming  November, 

And  the  City  of  Jute  that  was  sold.” 

B.  C. 


HAMILTON  PLACE,  PICCADILLY. 

TnE  new  mouth  to  Park-lane  is  extensively- 
used,  as  was  to  be  expected.  Some  low  but  oraate 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  on  the  east  side 
of  it  have  led  to  many  inquiries.  The  fact  is,  they 
are  stables,  in  substitution  of  some  formerly 
there,  wliich  were  taken  down  to  give  increased 
width  to  the  road,  and  aro  shared  by  the  Earl 
Dalkeith,  Sir  Edward  Antrobus,  the  Marquis 
Conyngham,  and  Mr.  Baring.  The  building 
designed  by  Mr.  George  Yulliamy,  the  architect 
to  the  Board, —has  red-brick  facing  and  Portland 
stone,  some  of  the  ornamental  bricks  being  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Vauxhall.  Mr. 
Bradwell  was  the  builder,  and  the  iron  joists  and 
girders  required  in  the  construction  were  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Measures,  Brothers,  & Co.,  of 
Southwark-street.  There  is  a turret  at  either 
end,  4D  ft.  high,  and  the  centre  of  the  building 
breaks  forward  a short  distance  before  the  flanks 
on  either  side.  According  to  the  Metropolitan, 
“ the  ground-floor  is  entirely  occupied  by  stables, 
some  portion  of  which  have  been  fitted  up  by 
Messrs.  Cottam  & Co.,  of  Winsloy-street,  Oxford- 
street,  with  their  patent  dove-tail  wedge  sill  to 
the  stall  divisions.  Also  a patent  vertical  over- 
feeding bay-rack,  with  sliding  grating  and  seed- 
box  to  the  mangers,  which  mil  be  fitted  with 
their  patent  halter-guide  and  registered  shackle. 
The  back  of  the  mangers  is  lined  with  enamelled 
tiles,  of  a light  sage-green  tint,  from  Messrs. 
Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.  Another  section  of  the 
stables  has  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Musgrave, 
of  Belfast.”  Considering  the  fineness  of  the 
situation,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a site  for  the 
stables  was  not  found  elsewhere.  There  is  still 
some  vacant  ground  at  the  Piccadilly  end,  on  the 
eastern  side,  which  forms  a magnificent  situation 
for  one  or  more  Town  mansions. 


siderable  anxiety  was  felt  by  him  and  his  work,  j 
men  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  When  they  Jj 
came  to  inspect  the  girder  that  had  given  way  a \ 
flaw  was  found  in  it  which  it  is  said  had  been  I 
stopped  up  with  lead.  When  the  full  weight  it  I 
was  intended  to  carry  came  to  press  upon  it,  it  J 
proved  unequal  to  the  strain,  and  suddenly  I 
snapped  in  the  middle,  and  the  centre  part  of  I 
the  building  came  down.  The  damage  is  esti--  I 
mated  at  2001. 

Landore. — An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Lan-  I 
dore,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  I 
the  death  of  a labourer  who  was  suffocated  by  a I 
quantity  of  earth  falling  upon  him  while  be  was  I 
working  at  the  Landore  Steel  Works.  The  I 
assistant  storekeeper  said  that  he  was  passing  by  I 
a large  opening  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  deep,  and  I 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  wide,  which  had  been  dug  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  in  the  foundation  of  a wall.  I 
He  saw  the  deceased  and  another  man  down  in  il 
the  opening ; the  deceased  was  knocking  a prop  >1 
as  if  he  intended  to  knock  it  out.  Deceasod  J 
asked  what  time  it  was.  He  passed  on,  and  in  I 
about  ten  minutes  returned,  and  saw  the  earth  j 
had  fallen  in.  Steps  were  taken  for  recovering  i 
the  men  who  were  believed  to  be  in  the  hole.  .| 
Ebenezer  Meredith,  plate-layer,  said  that  the 
sides  of  the  excavation  were  well  shored  up  with 
timber,  and  secured.  When  found  the  deceased 
was  in  a stooping  position,  but  from  the  fact  of 
small  gravel  being  closely  packed  round  him  be  f 
must  have  been  suffooated.  Charles  Lockley,  j 
foreman  bricklayer,  said  that  the  excavation  I 
had  been  open  for  five  months,  and  some  I 
concrete  had  been  placed  at  the  bottom,  il 
Nothing  else  had  since  been  done  to  it  up  to  last  I 
Monday,  when  he  set  the  deceased  aud  another  I 
man  to  clear  away  the  spoil  that  had  dropped  in,  [ 
to  be  ready  for  the  masons.  It  was  no  part  of  ( 
their  duty  to  interfere  with  the  props  or  struts.  :| 
If  the  props  had  been  knocked  away,  the  earth  il 
would  be  likely  to  fall  in.  Some  other  evidence  j 
was  given,  and  the  jury  returned  a verdict  of  ■ 
“ Accidental  Death.” 


MONUMENTAL. 


CAPT.  SEDDON’S  PAPER  ON  TESTING 
MATERIALS. 


Sir, — Permit  me  to  call  attention  through  your  columns 
-to  an  error  fallen  into  by  Capt.  Seddon,  R.E.,  in  his  paper 
on  the  “ Testing  of  Materials,”  read  before  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  partly  reproduced  in 
your  paper  of  the  31st  nit.,  in  which  he  alludes  to  a dis- 


:s  tensile  strength,  as  given  in  Molesworth’s  “ Pocket 
Book”  and  Hurst's  ‘‘Architectural  Surveyor's  Hand- 
book.” Capt.  Seddon  appears  to  have  taken  the  figures 
for  tensile  strength  from  an  old  edition  of  Moles  worth's 
book,  and  applies  them  to  the  rule  for  transverse  strength 
in  mine.  If  he  had  used  recent  editions,  or  had  compared 
the  figures  given  by  myself  in  both  eases,  he  would  not 
■have  found  the  difference  so  wide  as  he  endeavoured  to 
anake  out. 

Again,  he  calls  attention  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
formula  for  the  transverse  strength  of  wrought-iron 
girders  given  in  my  Hand-book,  p.  12,  as  being  misleading. 
•Capt.  Seddon  ought  to  have  known  that  the  formula  he 


* The  subject  of  this  report  was  transferred  to  the 
Sectional  Meeting  on  Architectural  Art,  in  order  to  leave 
time  lor  the  consideration  of  the  reports  from  the  other 
•Conference  Committees  at  the  meeting  devoted  to  pro- 
fessional practice. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Birmingham. — The  roofs  of  three  adjoining 
houses  in  Exeter-row,  Birmingham,  have  fallen 
in,  pushing  the  parapet,  about  4 ft.  high  and  60  ft. 
long,  into  the  street.  A man  who  was  passing 
was  struck  by  the  falling  bricks,  and  badly  in- 
jured. The  inmates  of  the  rooms  had  to  make  a 
hasty  escape  from  their  beds,  as  the  front  of  the 
house  is  bulged  out.  The  houses  were  very  old, 
and  the  roof,  a heavy  tiled  one,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  affected  by  the  continued  wet. 

Sheffield. — At  the  Clyde  Steel  and  Ironworks 
in  the  Wicker,  belonging  to  Samuel  Osborn  & Co., 
the  company  were  enlarging  their  steel  foundry 
by  erecting  an  additional  shop,  skirting  the  river 
Don.  The  building  was  about  36  ft.  long,  and 
17  ft.  wide.  On  Saturday  morning,  while  the 
men  were  at  work,  the  middle  girder  suddenly 
snapped  in  two,  and  the  centre  structure  col- 
lapsed, and  fell  into  the  river.  It  was  found 
that  although  four  of  the  men  at  work  were  much 
cut  and  bruised  about  the  head,  no  bones,  for- 
tunately, were  broken.  The  building  was  being 
erected  by  Mr.  James  Fishman,  and  at  first  con- 


Statue  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  for  Penzance. — \ 
The  committee  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  il 
have  raised  enough  money  to  authorise  them  toll 
order  a marble  statue  from  the  Messrs.  Wills,  I 
of  Euston-road,  London, — a statue  the  model  of  I 
which  was  generally  approved.  The  statue] 
itself  now  approaches  completion,  and  the  last: 
difficulty  is  as  to  the  site.  At  first  the  statue: 
was  to  be  fixed  between  the  pillars  of  the  piazza* 
of  the  Market-house.  As  a last  resource  it  was> 
resolved  that  it  should  be  placed  in  front: 
of  the  Post-office,  on  a cab-stand.  Mr.  T.  S.: 
Bolitho,  however,  says  the  Cornish  Telegraph, 
lest  the  statue  of  Sir'  Humphry  Davy  should  be 
placed  in  what  a very  large  majority  of  persona 
consider  an  unsuitable  spot,  has  now  formally' 
offered  25  superficial  yards  of  Iris  land  south-! 
west  of  the  Public  Buildings  for  the  pedestal  and 
fifmre.  There  are  some  conditions  attached  to 
this  offer  which  will  have  to  be  carefully  con-i 
sidered. 

Memorial  of  Sir  Thomas  White,  Coventry. — I 
Mr.  Poynton,  of  Messrs.  Lester,  Hodkinson  &> 
Poynton,  Midland  Architectural  Metal  Works,  has:! 
submitted  a design  for  the  proposed  memorial:! 
He  suggested  that  the  breadth  of  the  base  should! 
be  8 fk,°that  the  height  from  the  platform  shoul  I 
be  45  ft.,  and  that  there  should  be  a statue  o | 
Sir  Thomas  in  a sitting  position,  and  which! 
should  be  5 ft.  6 in.  in  height.  The  following 
resolution  as  to  it  has  been  carried : — “ The  conul 
mittee  consider  the  same  a highly  artistic  work] 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.”  The 
chairman  urged  the  collectors  to  be  energetic  il 
getting  subscriptions  to  the  fund.  Mr.  Poynton* 
design  is  now  being  exhibited. 


MARKETS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 
Sir, — The  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  thl 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  relative! 
to  Farringdon  Market  is  perplexing  to  those  not 
behind  the  scenes,  particularly  as  while  emo 
member  asserted  that  the  Corporation  was  losing! 

5.0001.  yearly  on  the  Farringdon  Market,  another 
proclaimed  that  the  market  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  business  that  space  could  not  be  found  fo  r 
the  market  - gardeners’  carts;  and,  therefore: 
amidst  this  confusion,  every  prudent  citizev 
must  rejoice  that  the  Common  Council  ha 
decided  against  the  proposition  of  spendrn.. 

150.0001.  upon  Farringdon  Market,  referring  th 
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report  back  to  the  committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

At  this  meeting  the  startling  announcement 
was  made  that  for  new  markets,  and  enlarging 
the  old  markets,  the  City  of  London  had  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  amount  of  half  a 
million  of  money  : doubtless,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
municipality  to  provide  markets  for  the  citizens, 
but,  of  course,  the  expenditure  should  be  kept 
within  prudent  limits,  avoiding  a lavish  archi- 
tectural display  on  the  market  buildings  as  not 
required. 

I will  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the 
provision -markets  within  the  City  of  London ; — 
Spitalfields,  for  vegetables ; Whitechapel  and 
Leadeuhall,  for  butcher’s  meat ; Leadenhall,  also 
for  poultry  and  game ; Billingsgate,  for  fish ; 
Mark-lane, for  wheat;  Farringdon.for  vegetables; 
the  Metropolitan  (Smithfield),  for  meat;  the 
Columbia,  for  vegetables  and  fish ; and  out  of 
the  City,  although  the  property  of  the  City,  the 
market  for  Foreign  Cattle  at  Deptford. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  City  of  London 
has  provided  eleven  markets,  a number  not  called 
for  by  the  population  of  the  City,  which,  I 
believe,  does  not  exceed  100,000  persons,  but 
calculated  for  the  whole  of  London,  which  would 
embrace  an  area  of  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  round  St.  Paul’s,  and  certainly  the  l’evenues 
of  the  City  should  not  be  mortgaged  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  of  London  without  some 
chance  of  its  redemption.  Old  Jewry. 


INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  12,  Great  George-street,  on  Monday  last. 
Mr.  Edward  Norton  Clifton  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year,  in  place  of  the  retiring 
president,  Mr.  Richard  Hall.  It  appeared  from 
the  report  that  the  society  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers,  and  now  includes  in  its  ranks  a large 
majority  of  the  surveyors  and  leading  land 
agents  of  the  kingdom.  Many  valuable  and 
interesting  papers  have  been  read  at  the  fort- 
nightly  meetings  of  the  past  ses.-ion,  and  have 
been  printed  among  the  “ Transactions  ” of  the 
society.  It  was  announced  that  arrangements 
were  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  a lecture- 
hall,  library,  and  offices,  and  which,  it  is  antici- 
pated, will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session,  in  November. 
The  annual  dinner  will  take  place  early  in  July. 


THE  EXCURSION  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

For  the  third  annual  excursion,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  visit  Northamptonshire.  On  Monday,  the 
19th  of  August,  the  meet  will  be  at  Stamford, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  last 
year’s  expedition.  After  devoting  some  time  to 
the  buildings  of  that  town,  and  of  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  party  will  proceed  south- 
wards, by  Oundle  and  Wellingborough,  to 
Northampton ; visiting  many  of  the  very  superior 
parish  churches  and  other  buildings  to  be  found 
there;  most  of  them  not  entirely  strangers  to 
those  who  know  duly  their  Brandon,  Johnson, 
Wickes,  Caveler,  &c.  On  Saturday,  the  24th,  the 
final  dinner  will  take  place  at  Northampton, — 
the  point  nearest  to  London, — an  arrangement 
that  will  enable  the  members  to  reach  their 
homes,  in  most  parts  of  England,  that  evening. 

It  is  considered  that  the  party  should  not 
comprise  more  than  fifty  persons,  in  order  that 
the  hotel  accommodation  at  the  towns  visited 
jmay  not  be  too  severely  taxed.  Early  applica- 
tion to  the  secretaries  of  the  Association,  espe- 
jcially  on  the  part  of  those  living  out  of  London, 
may  be  desirable.  Members  of  the  Association 
will  naturally  have  to  be  first  considered,  if  any 
Serious  difficulty  should  arise  as  to  numbers.  It 
is  not,  however,  wished  to  exclude  non-members 
occupied  in  the  study  of  English  architecture. 

The  list  of  buildings  to  be  visited,  as  it  stands 
jat  present,  comprises  the  four  churches  at  Stam- 
ford (Lincolnshire),  and  St.  Leonard’s,  close  by; 
Tickencote,  Ryhall,  the  two  Castertons,  and 
Ketton,  in  Rutland  county ; in  Northants, 
iBarnack,  Oundle,  Cotterstock,  Tansor,  Fothering- 
hay,  Warmington,  and  Polebrook ; between 
|0undle  and  Wellingborough,  the  two  Aldwinkles, 
Shrapston,  Islip,  Denford,  Woodford,  Ringstead, 
iRaunds,  Stanwick;  from  Wellingborough,  Fine- 
Ion,  Irthlingborough,  Higham  Ferrers,  Rushden, 

I ivill  be  visited.  Then  the  church  at  Kingsthorpe 
; ind  the  churches  the  Eleanor  Cross,  the  St.  John’s 


Hospital,  at  Northampton.  From  the  time  of 
coming  upon  the  river  Nene,  at  Fotheringhay,  in 
the  north-east  of  the  county,  these  churches  are 
rarely  a couple  of  miles  distant  from  its  course, 
which  is  thus  to  be  practically  followed  all  the 
way  to  Northampton. 

The  catalogue  certainly  has  an  inviting  sound, 
and,  with  such  weather  as  has  been  secured  on 
other  occasions,  the  old,  ever-present  spirit  of 
comradeship  will  secure,  without  fail,  a week’s 
good  time. 


EDWARD  PEARCE  AND  F.  DE  LORINY. 

Your  correspondent,  on  p.  410,  probably 
knows  all  that  is  to  be  learnt  of  Edward  Pearce 
and  F.  De  Loriny  in  what  he  has  sent  to  you. 
The  work  by  the  latter  was  published  in  1688, 
at  Paris,  in  December  of  which  year  James  II. 
retreated  to  France  ! Wyatt  Papworth. 


MAREZZO  MARBLE. 

This  is  an  invention  intended  to  popularise 
the  use  of  imitative  marble  for  indoor  and  out- 
door decorative  purposes,  and  an  account  of 
it  was  some  time  since  given  in  the  Builder. 
At  a private  exhibition  of  it  at  the  works 
of  the  company,  in  Shenton-street,  Old  Kent- 
road,  various  architects,  district  surveyors, 
builders,  sculptors,  and  other  professional 
and  practical  men  were  present,  and  many 
commended  the  material, — some  from  personal 
experience,  and  others  from  what  they  saw.  The 
advantages  of  the  Marezzo  marble,  as  explained 
by  the  manager  of  the  works,  M.  Raccotti,  are  its 
cheapness,  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  manufacture, 
and  its  applicability  to  all  purposes  of  internal 
building  decoration, — such  as  wall-lining,  floor- 
ing, chimney-pieces,  pedestals,  columns,  cornices, 
as  well  as  statuary,  fountains,  and  other  out-of- 
door  ornaments.  During  the  visit  two  slabs,  one 
of  Sienna,  the  other  of  white-veined  marble, 
were  begun  and  finished  ready  for  the  polisher 
in  somewhat  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  slabs  being  each  about  5 ft.  square.  The 
process  of  manufacture  is  a very  simple  one.  A 
slab  of  plate-glass  is  laid  dowD,  and  upon  that 
skeins  of  silk  saturated  with  the  dyes  represent- 
ing the  colours  and  forms  of  the  veins,  in  the 
kind  of  marble  to  be  imitated  are  spread  : upon 
this,  cement,  in  a semi-liquidised  state,  is 
sprinkled  to  a thickness  of  about  the  eighth  of 
an  inch.  This  is  left  to  be  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  the  dye  from  the  silk,  which  is  then 
removed.  More  of  the  liquid  cement  is  added, 
until  the  slab  acquires  the  requisite  thickness ; 
then  it  is  left  to  dry  (a  process  that  usually 
occupies  about  twelve  hours),  and  the  slab  is 
then  lifted  from  the  glass,  and  is  ready  for  the 
polisher.  The  cost  of  this  Marezzo  marble  is,  we 
are  told,  about  one-tenth  that  of  real  marble, 
and  one-fifth  that  of  scagliola  for  plain  work ; 
and  the  difference  as  regards  marble  in  cornices, 
capitals,  statuary,  and  other  work  of  ornamenta- 
tion, must  necessarily  bo  much  greater,  seeing 
that  tho  material  is  all  worked  in  a semi-fluid 
state. 


EXPLOSIVE  AGENTS. 

At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  May  14th,  the 
paper  read  gave  an  account  of  “ Explosive  Agents 
applied  to  Industrial  Purposes,”  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Abel,  F.R.S.  In  the  course  of  it,  the  author 
pointed  out  some  of  the  causes  of  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  arriving  at  anything 
approaching  a precise  estimate  of  the  relative 
power  and  effect  of  different  explosive  agents. 
Taking  dynamite  as  the  type  of  the  practically 
useful  nitro-glycerine  preparations,  and  as  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  strongest,  experience  had 
shown  it  and  compressed  gun-cotton  to  be  about 
on  an  equality  in  point  of  power,  and  to  exhibit, 
in  their  most  advantageous  applications,  a 
strength  which  was  estimated  at  six  times  that 
of  powder.  The  plastic  nature  of  dynamite,  and 
its  power  of  resisting  penetration  by  moisture, 
gave  it  advantages  over  compressed  gun-cotton, 
as  it  could  be  used  in  wet  blast-holes,  and  as 
very  irregular  holes,  or  holes  terminating  in 
fissures,  could  be  more  conveniently  and  heavily 
charged  with  it  than  with  gun-cotton.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  readiness  with  which  dynamite 
froze,  and  its  inertness  unless  thawed,  or  fired 
by  special  arrangements,  and  the  unpleasant 
effects  experienced  occasionally  by  those  using 
it,  were  inconveniences  not  shared  by  gun-cotton. 
The  advantages  presented  by  these  materials  in 
their  general  application  as  blasting  agents, 


were  shown  to  consist  chiefly  in  saving  of  time 
and  labour,  especially  in  tunnelling  or  in  blasting 
in  hard  rock.  They  were  also  susceptible  of 
advantageous  employment  as  auxiliaries  to  gun- 
powder, in  the  rapid  removal  of  large  masses  of 
rock,  or  of  submerged  wrecks ; the  violent 
explosive  agent  being  first  used  to  produce  ex- 
tensive rending  and  shattering  effects,  and  the 
superior  displacing  effect  of  powder  being  after- 
wards brought  to  bear.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
gunpowder  could  not  be  satisfactorily  replaced 
by  these  violent  explosive  agents  in  some  kinds 
of  work,  where  its  comparatively  gradual  action 
was  a specially  valuable  feature. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wirksworth. — The  first  contract  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  parish  churoh  is  now  complete, 
and  the  part  finished  re-opened.  This  portion, 
which  comprises  the  tower,  transepts,  and  east- 
ward, was  commenced  in  July,  1870.  Mr.  George 
Gilbert  Scott  is  the  architect  engaged ; and  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth, 
contractor,  London  and  Gosport.  The  plan  of 
the  church  is  cruciform,  and  mostly  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  or  Early  English  period 
of  architecture.  It  has  a central  tower,  sup- 
ported on  pillars,  transepts  with  aisles  attached  ; 
and  a chancel,  also  with  aisles.  The  nave  with 
its  aisles,  now  about  to  undergo  restoration,  is 
peculiar  from  being  extremely  short,  and  in  very 
bad  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  structure  ; but 
it  is  hoped  that  as  the  work  proceeds,  funds  will 
be  forthcoming  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
architect  and  the  committee  by  extending  the 
nave  westward  two  or  three  bays,  which  would 
make  this  portion  of  the  fabric  in  keeping  with 
the  rest.  The  roofs  of  the  chancel  and  transepts 
are  highly  pitched,  and  the  timbers  are  of 
wrought  and  moulded  oak,  covered  with  grey 
stone  slate.  The  roofs  of  the  aisles  are  also  of 
oak,  covered  with  lead.  The  tower  has  been 
generally  repaired  and  pointed  with  Portland 
cement.  The  walls,  some  of  which  have  been 
rebuilt,  are  of  sandstone,  with  ashlar  facing  in- 
ternally, except  the  transept  walls,  which  are 
rubble  inside,  and  have  been  cleaned  and  pointed. 
A new  clearstory  has  been  added  to  the  chancel, 
pierced  with  six  cinquefoil  tracery  windows. 
Many  new  windows  have  been  inserted,  all  filled 
with  moulded  tracer y.  The  five-light  window 
in  the  north  transept  was  given  by  Mr.  James 
Wall,  of  Wirksworth.  A new  stained-glass 
window  has  been  placed  in  the  north  chancel 
aisle,  and  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  Macbeth,  of 
Steeple  Grange.  The  artists  were  Messrs. 
Edmunson,  of  Manchester.  The  floors  have  been 
laid  with  tiles,  arranged  in  various  designs.  For 
the  present  chairs  will  be  used  for  seating  the 
church.  The  cost  of  the  works  to  this  time  is 
between  5,000i.  and  6,0001.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  many  sculptured  fragments 
of  stone,  of  tho  Saxon  and  Norman  periods,  have 
been  found  and  preserved,  also  in  some  places 
portions  of  the  Norman  foundations.  One  por- 
tion only  of  that  church  still  exists  in  the  part 
of  the  north  chancel  called  the  Gell  Chapel,  the 
moulded  base  and  walls  of  which  are  Norman, 
and  have  been  preserved.  A sum  of  1,7001.  is 
still  required  to  complete  the  second  portion  of 
the  work  now  in  hand,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
lighting,  seating,  and  warming  the  whole  church. 

Kingsnorton. — The  church,  having  been  re- 
stored, has  now  been  reopened  for  Divine  service. 
The  tower  has  been  repaired.  The  north  aisle 
has  been  rebuilt  on  concrete  foundations,  and  the 
north  arcade  has  also  been  rebuilt,  the  piers  and 
arches  being  taken  down,  and  the  stones  replaced 
in  their  original  positions ; a lean-to  roof  has 
been  placed  upon  this  aisle,  surmounted  by  a 
parapet  of  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(the  date  of  the  north  and  south  arcades).  The 
nave  has  been  re-roofed,  on  the  hammer-beam 
principle;  the  roof  is  open  to  the  ridge,  by 
which  means  12  ft.  of  additional  height  have 
been  gained.  In  the  south  aisle  the  bases  of  the 
piers  have  been  renewed,  and  the  foundations 
strengthened ; the  gables  (seventeenth  century} 
have  been  reopened,  and  the  gable  windows 
glazed.  In  the  chancel  a new  floor  of  Maw  & 
Co.’s  tiles  has  been  laid,  and  a small  Norman 
“ low  side  ” window,  discovered  on  the  removal 
of  the  brick  vestry,  has  been  opened.  By  private- 
liberality,  figures  have  been  placed  in  the  niches 
of  the  south  front  of  the  tower,  the  stone  corbels 
of  the  nave-roof  have  been  carved,  a stained- 
glass  window,  by  Hardman,  has  been  placed  in  the 
south  aisle,  and  a sum  of  money  has  been  given, 
towards  providing  a reredos  of  stone  and  marble. 
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The  work  remaining  to  be  done  is  as  follows  : — 
The  repair  of  the  spire  (much  needed),  the  re- 
storation of  the  western  doorway  of  the  tower, 
and  the  addition  of  an  organ-chamber  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  amount  expended 
is  about  £2,800,  and  a further  sum  of  500k  is 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
organ  has  been  removed  from  the  tower,  and 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  an 
organ-chamber  is  greatly  needed.  The  removal 
of  the  organ  has  made  the  western  doorway  of 
the  tower  available  for  use ; but  it  requires 
thorough  restoration,  and  this  and  the  spii'e  are 
included  in  the  work  yet  to  be  done.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, of  Worcester,  is  the  architect. 

Oldham.  — St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Moorside, 
Oldham,  which  was  to  be  consecrated  on  Whit- 
Monday,  has  been  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Mellodew,  of  Moorside,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  Cock, 
bain,  of  Manchester,  architect.  The  church  con- 
sists of  nave  and  aisles,  a chancel,  with  chapel 
on  the  north,  and  organ-chamber  and  vestry  on 
the  south ; tower,  south  porch,  and  a sponsors’ 
vestry  on  the  north,  near  the  font.  The  nave 
and  aisles  form  a square  of  52  ft.,  and  are  divided 
into  four  bays,  having  two-light  windows  in  the 
aisle  walls.  The  clearstory  is  lighted  by  three- 
light  windows.  The  square  or  line  from 
which  the  roof  rises  is  32  ft.  above  the  floor  line. 
The  roof  is  open-timbered,  the  main  timbers 
having  mouldings ; the  height  from  the  floor  to 
the  ridge  is  45  ft.  The  chancel  is  divided  into 
three  bays,  and  lighted  by  three  windows  on 
each  side ; four  of  these  are  rose  windows,  the 
other  two  are  long  two-light  windows,  with 
traceried  heads  and  transoms  in  the  middle. 
The  east  window  is  a large  five-light,  with  tra- 
ceried head,  and  contains  250  ft.  of  glass.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  tiles.  The  steps  in  the 
sacrarium  are  of  marble,  supplied  by  Messrs.  J. 

& H.  Patteson,  each  step  being  of  a different 
kind.  The  top  step,  forming  the  dais  for  the 
Lord’s  Table,  is  of  white  Sicilian  ; the  space  be- 
tween this  and  the  table  being  filled  with  marble 
mosaic.  The  table  is  designed  so  as  to  be  used 
either  with  or  without  antependium.  The  walls 
on  each  side  are  covered  with  a majolica  and 
encaustic  tile  pattern,  designed  by  the  architect, 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co. 
Recesses  (at  present  built  up)  are  left  in  the 
walls  for  credence  and  sedilia.  The  choir  is 
seated  with  a tier  of  stalls  and  two  tiers  of  sub- 
stalls on  each  side.  The  chapel  opens  with  two 
arches  on  to  the  chancel  and  one  arch  towards 
the  aisle,  and  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
church  by  open  traceried  screens ; it  is  lighted 
by  two  two-light,  square-headed,  traceried  win- 
dows, and  a three-light  tracery-headed  east 
window..  This  chapel,  which  was  designed  with 
a special  view  to  week-day  services,  early  com- 
munion, and  other  occasions  when  the  congre- 
gations would  be  very  small,  has  its  own  entrance- 
door  ; and  provision  is  made  for  a dais  for 
communion-table,  a credence,  and  sedilia.  The 
seats  proposed  are  movable,  so  as  to  allow  of 
their  being  adapted  either  for  use  as  a distinct 
chapel  or  as  part  of  the  main  building.  For  the 
present  this  part  of  the  building  is  fitted  with 
benches  for  the  school  children.  The  tower, 
which  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  is  20ft.  6 in. 
square,  and  rises  92  ft.  to  the  leads,  and  will  be 
116  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  finial  over  the  staircase 
turret,  which  is  carried  up  at  the  north-east 
angle,  and  is  covered  with  a spire.  The  lower 
stage  of  the  tower  opens  to  the  nave  by  a lofty 
arch,  and  has  a western  door  and  a three-liglit 
traceried  window  over.  Above  this  stage  comes 
the  ringers’  loft,  the  clock-chamber,  and  last, 
the  bell-chamber.  The  tower  is  finished  by  a 
pierced  parapet  and  turret,  4 ft.  in  diameter  at 
the  angles.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  and  carved  by 
Earp.  The  font  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Lunt,  sculptor,  Oldham.  The 
organ  was  by  Messrs.  Hill  & Son.  The  hot- 
water  apparatus  for  warming  the  building  was 
supplied  by  Scott  & Brother,  of  Oldham.  The 
large  east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by 
Hardman,  and  is  the  gift  of  Miss  Bridge.  The 
subjects  represented  are,  “The  Lord’s  Supper,” 
which  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  three  middle 
lights ; and  above  and  at  the  sides  the  spaces 
are  filled  with  seven  incidents  from  the  life  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  ; the  tracery  and 
other  portions  being  filled  with  emblematic 
devices. 

Crumpsall. — A meeting  has  been  held  with 
reference  to  the  fund  for  rebuilding  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  occupied 
the  chair.  The  Rev.  Henry  Cottam,  the  rector, 
said,  that  at  a meeting  held  soon  after  the  burning 


iof  the  church,  a general  committee  and  a build- 
ing committee  were  appointed  for  raising  money 
or  and  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  church.  The  result  of  their  work  was 
that  6,230 1.  had  been  raised ; but  that  amount 
included  2,3001.  from  the  insurance  company. 
Mr.  Crowther  was  appointed  architect,  and  he 
had  drawn  the  plans.  Several  tenders  had  been 
received,  the  lowest  of  which  was  7,850 1.,  sent 
in  by  Mr.  Robinson,  jun.,  of  Hyde.  In  addition 
to  the  amount  of  the  tenders  there  would  be 
various  other  sums  required,  which  would  raise 
the  total  amount  to  8,610t.,  without  provision  for 
an  organ.  To  meet  that  there  was  in  hand 
6,230k,  and  subscriptions  amounting  to  several 
hundred  pounds  more  were  expected  to  come  in. 
The  architect  and  the  building  committee  had 
had  a consultation  under  the  circumstances,  and 
had  suggested  other  plans,  the  carrying  out  of 
which  would  cost  altogether  about  6,860k  The 
plan,  however,  was  an  imperfect  plan  ; whereas 
the  original  plan  was  perfect,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  was  1,880k  In  other  words, 
deducting  300k  insurance-money  for  the  organ 
from  the  amount  now  raised,  1,200k  were  required 
to  carry  out  the  imperfect  plan,  and  3,000k  to 
complete  the. perfect  plan.  A discussion  ensued, 
and  it  was  resolved  “that  the  building  com- 
mittee be  requested  to  proceed  with  the  re- 
building of  the  nave,  aisles,  vestry,  and  restora- 
tion of  the  tower,  estimated  to  cost  5,300k,  and 
complete  them  according  to  the  present  plans 
and  estimates,  and  to  proceed  also  with  the  organ- 
chamber  as  soon  as  they  have  funds.” 

Leicester. — Trinity  Church  has  been  reopened 
for  divine  service.  The  church  has  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  rebuilt  from  designs  by  Mr.  S.  S. 
Teulon,  London.  The  style  is  a compound  of 
the  Continental,  closely  approaching  the  Anglo- 
Norman  and  Early  English  in  character.  The 
additions  are  a west-end  tower,  over  50  ft.  high, 
strongly  buttressed,  on  which  will  shortly  be 
raised  a spire  to  the  height  of  about  80  ft.  over 
the  tower.  On  either  side  of  this  are  built  two 
substantial  turrets  (containing  the  gallery  stair- 
cases), each  pierced  with  ten  windows  of  an  Early 
English  character.  Two  ambulatories  4 ft.  within 
run  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  each  lighted 
by  sixteen  windows  of  the  thirteenth  century 
model.  The  east  end  has  been  squared  up,  and 
contains  an  Early  English  window  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Odell,  of  London.  It  con- 
sists of  five  lights,  and  a large  centre  wheel  with 
two  smaller  wheels  on  either  side.  An  organ- 
chamber  has  been  attached  at  the  south-eastern 
corner,  with  opening  into  the  chaneel  and  church. 
The  whole  has  been  built  of  Luton  brick  faced 
with  Box  Ground  stone.  The  body  of  the  old 
church  has  also  been  cased  in  Luton,  and  finished 
off  with  a cornice  composed  of  Diseworth  white 
and  Luton  brick.  From  the  west  porch,  the 
principal  entrance  passes  under  the  tower.  The 
galleries  and  ambulatories  each  have  a separate 
entrance,  the  pavement  being  hard  Yorkshire 
stone,  and  lined  with  white  Diseworth  brick. 
The  doors  are  of  oak,  and  the  windows  filled 
with  quarries  of  opaque  cathedral  glass  arranged 
in  quaint  patterns,  with  ruby  and  blue  borders. 
The  glazing  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Shardlow. 
The  heating  apparatus,  planned  by  the  architect, 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Gimson  & Co. 
The  whole  of  the  old  sittings  and  fittings  have 
been  removed,  and  replaced  by  open  seats.  The 
bench  ends  and  gallery  front  are  pierced  with 
an  Early  English  design.  The  centre  aisle  and 
chancel  are  paved  with  Maw’s  Brosely  tiles,  and 
the  ambulatories  are  in  black  and  red  Stafford- 
shire quarries.  The  Italian  roof  has  been  deco- 
rated by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  of  London.  The  body  of  the  church  has 
been  lighted  by  four  sunlights,  by  Messrs. 
Stroud  & Co.,  of  London  ; and  they  contain  forty- 
two  jets  each,  and  are  said  to  cast  a beautiful 
subdued  light.  The  ambulatories  are  lighted  by 
sixteen  pendants  of  original  design  by  the  archi- 
tect, supplied  by  the  Leicester  Gas  Company, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hobson.  The 
whole  of  the  restoration  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  T.  Hewitt  & Sons,  of  London.  The  stone- 
work has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Firn.  Mr. 
Basford  was  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  of  the 
alterations  is  over  5,000k.  and  the  spire,  which 
it  has  been  resolved  shall  be  erected,  will  cost 
700 k more. 


Decoration  of  St.  Paul’s.— The  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s  has  declined  to  call  a meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  consider  the  recent  appointment 
of  a second  architect.  The  request  was  signed 
by  twenty-eight  of  the  subscribers. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

East  London. — Tho  foundation-stone  of  new  | 
school-buildings  about  to  be  erected  in  Burdett-  j 
road  has  been  laid,  in  connexion  with  the  Con-  I 
gregutional  Church  there.  It  is  intended  to  use  J 
the  rooms  likewise  for  lectures  and  public  meet-  ! 
ings.  The  cost  of  the  proposed  schools,  including 
necessary  fittings,  is  estimated  at  1,400k,  the  :l 
builder’s  contract  being  1,080k  There  is  no  >| 
architect.  Mr.  Adin  Sheffield,  of  Poplar,  is  the  I 
builder. 

Boston. — New  public  schools  have  been  opened  j 
here.  They  consist  of  a boys’  school,  a girls*  I 
school,  and  two  class-rooms,  one  of  which  is  1 
adapted  for  infants.  The  girls’  school  is  50  ft.,  j 
and  the  boys’  58  ft.  long,  both  being  20  ft.  wide,  J 
and  16  ft.  high,  to  the  springing  of  the  roof,  ,1 
which  is  left  open  to  the  ridge.  The  several  j 
rooms  have  accommodation  for  300  children.  I 
Each  school  has  a spacious  playground  attached  j 
to  it.  The  building  is  constructed  of  red  brick,  I 
relieved  with  white  brick  dressings,  and  terra-  J 
cotta  springers  and  key-stones  to  the  arches.  J 
The  interior  is  built  of  white  bricks,  relieved  l| 
with  courses  of  red  and  black  bricks  and  tiles.  J 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls, — as  high  as  the  I 
children  reach, — is  built  with  glazed  bricks.  In  i| 
addition  to  the  colouring  to  the  walls,  short  sen-  ! 
tences  have  been  introduced,  the  letters  being  J 
formed  in  encaustic  tiles.  The  schools  are  I 
wanned  by  means  of  open  fireplaces,  with  Milner  J 
backs  and  stone  fenders.  Ventilation  is  provided  j 
by  means  of  shafts  running  parallel  with  the  ! 
flues  of  the  chimneys,  into  which  openings  are  J 
left,  covered  with  perforated  zinc ; also,  by  j 
openings  on  each  side  of  tho  roof,  so  as  to  create  J 
a thorough  draught  across  the  upper  part  of  the  J 
school,  where  it  cannot  be  felt.  Ventilators  :l 
have  also  been  introduced  into  the  ridge,  which  i 
combine  use  and  also  ornament.  The  framing  of  i 
the  roof  is  a combination  of  wood  and  iron.  It  s 
is  open  to  the  top,  and  boarded  in.  The  wood-  I 
work  is  varnished,  the  iron  rods  and  bolts  being  : 
painted  blue.  The  closets  have  been  fitted  up  ] 
on  the  dry-earth  system.  The  contract  amount 
for  the  building  was  1,194k,  which  is  about  4k  ■ 
per  child.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler.  J 
The  contract  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Samuel  j 
Sherwin. 

Middlesbrough.  — The  Roman  Catholics  of  j 
of  Middlesbrough  are  about  to  erect  new  schools  lj 
in  Lawson-street,  in  the  marshes.  Messrs.  ! 
Hunter  & Carr  are  the  architects,  and  the  build-  I 
ing  will  accommodate  300  children.  The  plans  . 
have  been  approved  by  the  (R.  C.)  Bishop  of 
Beverley,  and,  on  some  minor  alterations  being 
made,  tenders  will  be  advertised  for.  The  pi  in- 1 
cipal  promoter  of  the  school  is  said  to  be  Father- 
Burns,  the  late  Roman  Catholic  rector  at  Middles- 1 
brough.  


Jiao hs  gmibfb. 

Dilapidations  : a Text  Bool : for  Architects  and  I 
Surveyors,  in  Tabulated  Form.  By  Banister! 
Fletcher,  Architect.  London:  E.  & F.  N.'l 
Spon.  1872. 

In  this  little  book  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  gives, 
the  result  of  a good  deal  of  careful  reading  on 
the  subject  of  dilapidations.  It  must  not  be: 
supposed  that  his  seventy-eight  pages  will  render: 
their  possessor  independent  of  the  more  elaborate!! 
works  available,  but  the  student  who  makes  him-J 
self  master  of  Mr.  Fletcher’s  tabulated  informa-i 
tion  will  find  it  a very  useful  introduction,  and) 
be  able  with  ease  to  look  further  into  it  with! 
more  elaborate  exponents.  The  writer  veryt 
properly  remembers  that  tenants  have  rights  as 
well  as  obligations.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
some  surveyors  have  a mistaken  notion  of  their, 
duties  to  lessors  employing  them,  and  often  seek 
to  obtain  for  them,  to  the  loss  and  injury  of  thel 
tenant,  not  an  old  building  fairly  attended  to  and 
kept  up,  but  actually  a new  building. 

VARIORUM. 

Under  the  title  “ Landmarks  in  English  Com 
stitutional  History,”  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  F.S.A.,' 
has  printed  a paper  read  by  him  recently  before 
the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society!! 
It  is  a particularly  interesting  communication;! 
In  some  thirty-eight  pages  Mr.  Picton  shows, 
graphically  the  early  steps  which  led  thifill 
England  of  ours  to  its  present  constitution,—! 
how  it  became — 

“A  land  of  settled  government, 

A land  of  just  and  old  renown. 

Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

And  this  he  does,  not  by  repeating  what  otheu 
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men  have  deduced  and  written,  but  by  the 
digest  of  public  documents  at  successive  epochs, 
affording  contemporary  evidence.  It  is  quite 
delightful  to  see  how  well  and  profitably  our  old 
friend,  having  given  up  the  struggle  of  profes- 
sional life,  employs  his  acquirements  and  well- 

earned  golden  leisure. According  to  the  Art 

Journal  the  patent  of  the  Metallic  Compression, 
Casting  Company  is  an  American  property,  which 
under  a company  is  now  about  to  be  worked  in 
this  country.  “ Its  operations  embrace  a large 
class  of  utilities,  representing  a large  and  very 
important  section  in  the  hardware  business,  and 
in  respect  of  the  cost  and  beauty  of  the  products 
offering  extraordinary  advantages  over  the 
results  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  manufacture 
now  in  use.  The  process  of  production  appears 
to  be  adapted  to  a variety  of  uses,  and  only 
waits  for  development  to  show  the  extent  of  its 
application.  We  know  that  castings  in  bronze 
and  other  metals  are  never  presentable  in  com- 
merce until  they  have  been  dressed  and  trimmed 
with  the  chisel ; but  one  remarkable  advantage 
in  castings  by  this  process  is  that  the  most 
delicate  traceries  require  no  after  treatment ; 
and  of  this  the  best  evidence  is,  that  woodcuts 
and  the  most  minute  stereotypes  leave  the  mould 
in  a state  so  perfect  that  in  working  them  imme- 
diately not  the  slightest  imperfection  is  percep- 
tible ; and  nuts  and  screws,  which  are  among  the 
most  delicate  of  metal  products,  can  be  turned 
out  of  hand  with  rapidity  and  perfection  of 
finish  far  exceeding  the  results  of  all  ordinary 

in Pflno  ” 


Utisctllsnea. 

New  Pont  in  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Derby. 

A font  has  been  placed  in  St.  Luke’s  Church. 
This  font  stands  near  the  west  entrance  into  the 
church.  It  is  made  of  various  kinds  of  marble, 
worked  together.  The  bowl,  which  is  of  veined 
Hanbury  alabaster,  is  octagonal  in  plan,  and  is 
supported  upon  a base  composed  upon  a central 


The  Oxygenation  of  our  Gas.— The  supply 
of  oxygen  gas  to  the  public — in  the  same  way 
as  ordinary  gas,  to  be  used  for  improving  street 
illumination,  or  to  become  an  instrument  in  our 
metallurgical’processes, — is  again  talked  of.  M. 
Tessie  du  Motay’s  process  for  producing  oxygen 
cheaply,  consists  of  charging  retorts  with  a mix- 
ture of  manganate  of  soda  and  oxide  of  copper, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  gas  are  evolved 
at  very  small  cost,  and  it  is  offered  to  the 
public  at  one  franc  the  cubic  metre.  Applica- 
tions are  made  by  the  company  to  the  Municipal 
Council  to  lay  down  mains,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  supplying  the  public 
with  this  gas.  One  would  think,  however,  that 
the  more  simple  and  obvious  way  to  improve 
our  gas,  is  to  compel  the  gas  companies  to  give 
better  gas.  The  vile  rubbish  usually  given  is 
really  disgraceful.  A second  supply,  pro- 
viding oxygen  gas  wherewith  to  doctor  it,  will 
only  enable  the  adulterators  to  give  worse  gas 
than  ever  ; and  they  will  certainly  do  this,  should 
any  such  ponderous  way  of  amending  what  can 
so  easily  and  simply  bo  improved  be  adopted. 
Amalgamations  ought’  not  to  have  been  al- 
lowed. What  the  companies  could  do  for  the 
public  behoof  when  amalgamated  has  turned 
out,  as  the  Builder  urged,  anything  but  what 
they  would  do. 

Ventilation  of  Dwellings  of  the  Poor. — 

Mr.  Liddle,  the  Whitechapel  medical  officer  of 
health,  says, — “In  my  report  for  the  quarter 
ending  Sept.  30,  1871,  I drew  attention  to  the 
defective  ventilation  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  and  I pointed  out  that  there  was  an  inti- 
mate relation  between  such  defective  ventilation 
and  the  mortality  from  tubercular  and  other 
diseases  of  a similar  class ; and  I further  showed, 
by  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  that 
this  class  of  disease,  which  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  caused  by  the  breathing  of  impure  air, 
has  a greater  mortality  than  the  whole  class  of 
miasmatic  diseases ; the  latter  being  23'4  per 


Laying  the  Chief  Stone  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers’ Institute,  Chatham.— The  chief  stone 
of  the  Royal  Engineers’  Institute,  at  Chatham, 
has  been  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The 
new  building,  which,  before  it  is  completed,  will 
cost  upwards  of  20,0001.,  will  present  a front 
principally  of  brick,  with  stone  and  terra-cotta 
enrichments.  In  this  new  Institute  will  be 
gathered  all  the  various  schools  of  the  corps ; 
and  the  different  studies  of  the  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  will  be  earned  on  under 
one  roof.  Among  the  things  provided  in  the 
Institute  will  be  a lecture-theatre,  capable  of 
seating  some  800  persons,  various  rooms  for 
museums,  halls  of  study  or  class-rooms,  com- 
mittee-rooms, officers’  library,  rooms  for  photo- 
graphic works,  printing  schools,  chemical  labora- 
tory, &c.  Captain  Marsh,  R.E.,  is  carrying  out 
the  work,  assisted  by  Sergeant  Mayne,  military 
foreman  of  works,  under  the  sole  direction  of 
Colonel  Lovell,  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer 
of  the  district.  Mr.  George  Sollitt,  of  Strood,  is 
the  contractor. 

The  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — The  anni- 
versary dinner  of  this  corporation  is  to  take  place 
this,  Saturday,  evening,  the  8th,  Mr.  R.  N. 
Fowler,  M.P.,  presiding.  This  fund  suffers,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  from  the  impression 
that  aid  is  given  only  to  its  own  members.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  known  that  it  consists  of 
two  distinct  branches,  the  “Artists’  Annuity 
Fund,”  and  the  “Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.” 
While  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund  is  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  its  members  for 
their  own  ^relief  in  sickness  or  old  age,  and 
neither  asks  for,  nor  receives,  any  support  from 
the  public ; the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund  is  a 
strictly  charitable  society,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  relief  of  such  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
members  of  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund  as  are  left 
in  need.  This  is  supported  by  the  donations 
and  subscriptions  of  the  patrons  of  the  fine  arts 
and  artists,  and  the  annual  contributions  of  the 


shaft  of  Serpentine  marble,  surrounded  by  eight  amounts  to  27'8  per  cent.  Nothing  to  my  mind 


cent,  of  the  total  mortality,  while  the  former  members  of  the  Annuity  Fund.  Mr.  L.  Yonn°- 
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smaller  detached  shafts  of  Serpentine  and  Irish 
green  marbles  alternately.  These  shafts  have 
carved  foliage  capitals,  and  moulded  bases  of 
alabaster.  Around  the  bowl  of  the  font  runs  a 
sunk  arcade,  the  arches  of  which  are  cusped 
aud  supported  at  each  angle  by  small  Derbyshire 
spar  columns,  with  moulded  alabaster  caps  and 
bases.  The  spandrels  of  the  arches  are  filled 
with  Serpentine  marble  and  Derbyshire  spar 
bosses.  The  sunk  panel  on  each  face  is  filled 
with  a carving  in  white  Chellaston  alabas- 
ter, the  subjects  being  taken  from  Old  and  New 
Testament  history.  The  font  is  surrounded  by 
marble  steps,  the  lower  one  of  Derbyshire 
bird’s-eye,  and  the  upper  one  Belgian  red.  The 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Derby 
Marble  Works,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Stevens  & Robinson,  the  architects  for  the 
church.  The  carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  of  Derby.  The  bowl  of  the  font  is 
lined  with  electro  gilding. 

New  Use  for  Water.— A contrivance  that 
has  been  erected  at  a colonial  foundry  is  worthy 
of  notice.  At  present  it  is  only  used  for  blowing 
the  ordinary  blacksmith’s  fire,  but  eventually  it 
vvill,  no  doubt,  be  used  for  the  smelting-furnace. 
It  consists  of  an  empty  barrel,  or  quarter  cask, 
stood  on  end  behind  the  fire,  to  the  centre  of 
which  a blast-pipe,  from  2 in.  to  3 in.  in  diameter,  I 
s fixed.  On  the  top  of  the  cask  is  another  pipe, 
-he  same  size  as  the  blast-pipe,  some  6 ft.  in 
leight,  with  a funnel-shaped  top.  Just  above 
his  there  is  a horizontal  water-pipe  of  the  ordi- 
lary  service  size,  with  a nozzle,  having  an  aper- 
ure  of  i in.  in  diameter,  fixed  at  right  angles — 
hat  is,  pointing  down  the  pipe  leading  to  the 


»arrel,  down  which  there  rushes,  with  consider- 
able force,  a tiny  jet  of  water,  which  causes  a 
ush  through  the  blast-pipe  that  is  far  superior 
10th  in  power  and  steadiness  to  any  that  can  be 
btained  from  the  common  blacksmith’s  bellows, 
'he  waste  water,  which  is  veiy  limited  in  quan- 
;ity,  escapes  through  a pipe  attached  for  the 
jurpose  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. — Adelaide 
Observer. 

The  Rateability  of  the  New  Foreign 
!!attle-Market. — On  the  opening  of  the  new 
foreign  Cattle-Market  at  Deptford,  the  property 
as  sought  to  be  assessed  to  the  parochial  rates 
II;  the  gross  value  of  11,400?.,  and  a rateable 
(alue  of  9,500?.  Agiinst  this  assessment  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  appealed,  the 
Iisult  being  an  agreement  to  reduce  the  original 

Fisessment  to  a gross  value  of  5,825?.,  and  a 
teable  value  of  4,807?. 


clear  than  that  the  attention  of  the 
Board  and  the  sanitary  officers  must  be  directed 
to  the  defective  state  of  the  ventilation  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  ; for  consumption,  and  the 
whole  tubercular  class,  viz.,  scrofula,  mesenteric 
disease,  hydrooephalus,  convulsions,  premature 
birth,  teething,  atrophy  and  debility,  and  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  de- 
fective ventilation  of  dwelling-houses,  and  par- 
ticularly of  sleeping-rooms,  in  which  at  least 
one-third  of  one’s  existence  is  passed.” 

New  Offices  of  the  City  of  London  Union. 

Theseoffices  in  Bartholomew-close,  thecompletion 
of  which  we  have  mentioned,  have  been  erected 
from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Hudson,  archi- 
tect, of  Doctors’  Commons,  which  were  selected 
from  those  of  six  architects,  who  had  been 
invited  to  submit  plans  in  competition ; and  the 
contract  was  undertaken  in  July  last  by  Messrs. 
Hill  & Son,  for  the  sum  of  5,894Z.  According 
to  the  City  Press,  besides  the  general  offices  for 
the  clerk  and  registrar  to  the  Union,  the  building 
includes  a Board-room,  45  ft.  long  by  31  ft.,  and 
21  ft.  in  height;  a room  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Assessment  Committee,  34  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with 
waiting-rooms  for  appellants ; also  spacious  and 
lofty  waiting-rooms,  with  airy  yards  for  the  poor 
| persons  in  attendance  upon  the  Relief  Committees 
I a residence  for  the  messenger  and  housekeeper 
medical  officers’  rooms,  strong  rooms  for  books 
and  documents  ; and  there  is  cellarage  through, 
out.  The  room  has  been  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Cooper  & Holt.  The  benches  are  covered  with 
dark  green  morocco ; they  are  of  oak,  and  the 
tables,  &c.,  are,  of  course,  made  to  match. 

Derby  Licensed  VictuaUers’  Asylum. — 
The  Mayor  of  Derby  has  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Derby  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum, 
which  is  about  to  be  erected  on  the  Nottingham- 
road.  The  cost  of  the  erection  and  endowment 
of  the  proposed  building  will  probably  amount 
to  about  2,500?.,  and  it  is  proposed  to  allow  each 
inmate  10s.  6d.  per  week.  Messrs.  Giles  & 
Brookhouse  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Dusautoy 
the  builder. 

The  Canal  Accident  at  Birmingham. — 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  estimate  of  the 
whole  damage  done  by  the  bursting  of  the  Wor- 
cester Canal,  announced  last  week,  but  it 
amounts  to  several  thousands.  It  is  roughly 
estimated  that  the  damage  done  to  one  nursery 
amounts  to  300?.  The  canal  was  made  in  1797, 
and  is  29  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  is  42  ft., 

] and  its  depth  6 ft. 


the  secretary,  at  4,  Trafalgar-square,  W.C.,  will 
give  any  information  that  may  be  required. 

The  West  Fi*ont  of  Chester  Cathedral. — 

Another  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Town- 
hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor,  for  the 
purpose  of  further  considering  the  approach  to 
the  west  front  of  the  cathedral.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  the  bishop,  the  dean,  Canon 
Kingsley,  Sir  T.  G.  Frost,  and  others.  The 
town-clerk  had  ascertained  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  carrying  out  the  more  complete  scheme, 
which,  it  was  said,  would  cost  4,000?.,  and  that 
the  smaller  one  would  cost  2,500?.  As  there  were 
1,700?.  promised,  howevei-,  the  bishop  thought 
the  smaller  scheme  should  be  put  aside,  and  Mr- 
Brown  thought  they  should  go  on  pluckily  for 
the  larger  one.  Eventually,  the  bishop,  the 
mayor,  Mr.  Potts,  and  the  town-clerk,  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  obtain  information. 

An  Iron  Screen. — A new  cast-iron  sanctuary 
screen  has  been  erected  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Newport,  Monmouth.  It  is  51  ft.  wide 
by  22  ft.  G in.  high  in  the  centre,  and  divided 
into  nineteen  bays  or  compartments  by  orna- 
mental shafts  and  arches,  supporting  foliated 
cresting  and  ridge,  where  passion-flowers  are 
introduced.  Over  the  centre  compartment  or 
bay,  which  is  4 ft.  10  in.  wide,  are  three  figures, 
each  more  than  3 ft.  high,  representing  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  a St.  John. 
The  screen  has  been  cast  by  Mr.  J.  Nicholas,  iron- 
founder,  Newport,  from  full-sized  drawings  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne, 
architect. 

The  Railway  Bridges  in  the  Metropolis. 

Works  involving  an  improvement  of  an  import- 
ant character  are  said  to  be  now  in  progress  at 
the  railway  bridges  and  arches  belonging  to  the 
several  railway  companies  south  of  the  Thames. 
The  several  bridges  crossing  over  the  various 
thoroughfares  in  Lambeth,  Camberwell,  Brixton, 
and  other  portions  of  South  London,  are  now 
being  covered  above  the  footpaths  with  corru- 
gated iron,  to  carry  away  the  water.  The  South- 
Eastern  Company’s  bridge  crossing  over  the 
Thames  Embankment,  at  .Charing-cross,  is  also 
being  similarly  encased.  An  indictment  against 
some  of  the  companies  is  pending. 

St.  Michael’s,  Chester  - square.  — The 

Marquis  of  Westminster  has  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  vicarage-house  for  St.  Michael’s, 
Chester-squaro.  The  house  is  being  built  in  the 
Buckingham  Palace-road,  from  designs  of  Mr.  R. 

J.  Withers,  architect.  The  mai'quis  gives  the 
site  and  other  assistance. 
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The  Proposed  New  Schools,  Oxford.— In 

a recent  Convocation  the  decree  was  discussed 
which  proposed  to  adopt  the  report  of  the 
delegacy  recommending  that  new  schools  should 
be  built  on  the  Angel  site,  and  the  decree  was 
carried  by  twenty-seven  placets  to  four  non- 
placets. It  was  stated  by  Professor  Price  during 
the  debate  that  the  probable  cost  would  not 
exceed  40,0001.,  and  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  University  would  be  able  to  bear  that 
sum.  A further  decree  was  also  carried  that  a 
delegacy  of  nine  persons  should  be  appointed  to 
procure  a design  and  estimates  to  be  submitted 
for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  Convocation. 

A Whole  Family  attacked  by  Typhoid 
Fever. — The  family  of  Lady  Caroline  Haskoll, 
sister  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kellie,  and  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Haskoll,  have  been  attacked,  at 
East  Retford,  Nottinghamshire,  by  typhoid  fever 
of  a very  bad  kind.  Five  of  her  ladyship  s 
children  were  at  once  laid  down,  and  one  girl 
twelve  years  of  age  was  quickly  carried  off.  The 
others  are  now  in  a fair  way  of  recovery.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  fever  arose  from  the  town 
drains  having  been  flooded  and  stopped,  and  then 
opened  by  the  authorities  without  due  pre- 
cautions having  been  used. 

The  Electric  Telegraph. — In  connexion 
with  an  application  to  the  Privy  Council  by  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone  for  a prolongation  of  his 
patents  on  the  electric  telegraphs,  it  was  stated 
that  about  12,0001.  had  been  paid  to  him  out  of 
the  177,0001.  paid  by  the  Government,  and  the 
sum  of  7,0001.  was  in  abeyance.  An  offer  was 
made  of  9,0001.,  and,  after  a discussion,  it  was 
agreed  that  Sir  Charles,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
already  paid,  should  receive,  by  payments, 
9,2001.  odd  up  to  the  year  1878,  which  should  be 
deemed  sufficient  for  his  great  invention. 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archeo- 
logical Society.— The  first  meeting  for  the  year 
of  this  Society  has  been  held  at  Kendal.  The 
objects  of  the  meeting  were  the  visiting  and  in- 
specting of  Kendal  parish  church,  and  hearing  a 
paper  upon  it  read  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Crowther,  archi- 
tect ; visiting  Heversham  Church  and  Hall,  and 
Beetham  Church  and  Hall,  and  hearing  a paper 
on  Beetham  Church  read  by  Mr.  J.  Bintley.  The 
Rev.  James  Simpson,  Kirkby  Stephen,  was  elected 
chairman.  The  Town-hall  at  Kendal  was  the 
rendezvous. 


“ Conditions  of  Sale.”— The  case  of  Torrance 

Bolton,  just  now  decided  in  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s Court,  will  probably  lead  auctioneers  to  the 
conviction  that  it  is  not  safe  to  advertise  pro- 
perty to  be  sold  subject  to  conditions  not  in  the 
printed  particulars,  but  to  be  read  in  the  auction 
room.  In  the  case  named  the  contract  was  can- 
celled, and  the  return  of  the  deposit  enforced, 
the  buyer  swearing  that  he  had  not  heard  certain 
statements  read  at  the  sale,  and  winch  affected 
the  value  of  the  property. 

Charlton  Kings  Surveyorship.— Mr.  Sadler 
having,  in  pursuance  of  the  understanding  upon 
winch  he  was  elected  to  the  highway  inspector- 
ship of  Cheltenham,  resigned  his  appointment  as 
surveyor  of  Charlton  Kings,  the  Local  Board  of 
the  latter  place  proceeded,  at  their  meeting  last 
week,  to  the  election  of  his  successor.  Mr.  J. 
Villar,  jun.,  was  the  successful  candidate. 


For  school  and  residence,  at  Ellen’  s-green,  Ewhurst, 
Surrey.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble,  architect: — 

Port  (accepted)  £563  8 0 


For  three  nevr  shops  and  houses,  at  Hampstead,  for  Mr. 

J Culverhouse.  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  architect  :— 

Brass  £4,630  0 0 

conder :::::::: 4.423  0 0 

Nixon  A Son  4,288  0 0 

Gammon  & Sons  4,2/8  0 0 

Maulev  A Rogers  4,087  0 0 

Henahaw  4,037  0 O 

Kelly,  Brothers  3,983  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 3,936  0 O 

Scrivener  A White  3,928  0 O 

Nightingale  » 3,873  0 0 

For  new  laundrv,  at  the  St.  George’s  Union  Wor  J 
house,  Kensington.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect 

Foster £1 .856  0 0 

W.  Howard  ..  . 1,700  0 0 

Bridgman  A Nuthall  1,557  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 1.627 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  two  malthouses,  at  Market  Rasen, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Marriott.  Mr. 
Charles  Bailey,  architect : — 

Frctwell  A Mackenzie  £4,276  0 0 

Hnddlestone 3,459  0 0 

Harrison  3,420  0 0 

Wallis  (accepted)  3,250  0 0 


For  gasworks,  West  London  District  Schools,  Ashford, 
Middlesex.  Mr.  n.  H.  Collins,  architect;  Mr.  G.  A. 
Berry,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstone 
& Hunt : — „ _ 

Verity  & Sons  £1,590  0 0 

Cutler  & Co 4,8 1 5 0 0 

Porter  & Co 4,395  0 0 

May  & Sons  4,330  0 0 


For  sundry  works  in  the  building  of  a pair  of  semi- 
detached  houses,  at  Finchley,  for  Mr.  James  Sims.  Mr. 
E.  Shales,  architect  :— 

Patman  & Fotheringham £879  0 0 

Kerry  860  0 0 

Anley  832  0 0 

Southcott  & Widgery  790  0 0 

Slegg  & Long  "80  0 0 

Niblett  & Son  (accepted) 753  0 0 


1,49 
1,490  0 0 
1,485  0 O 
1,372  0 0 
1,289  0 O 


Gibson,  Brothers 
Lathey,  Brothers 
Stimpson  & Co.  .. 

Wall  

Howard,  Brothers 

For  Engineering  Works  and  Fittings. 

Benham  & Sons  1,334  0 

Paico  1.2-15  0 

May L'3113 

Potter  A Sons  8/4  0 


0 


For  external  painting,  Ac.,  at  the  Bethnal-green  M ;>rk-  I 
house,  for  the  Guardians  of  Bethnal-green.  Mr.  V\  uuank.il 
Mundy,  architect : — , „ „ , 

Catlett  & Co -£<>c9  0 0.  . 

Thoinerson  645  10  0 

Brown «20  9 9 

Thorpe.  

Cribble  

Husking,  Brothers 

Uluekmorc  & Morley .. 

Gough  . 


691  18  6 


482  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  girls’  school,  class-rooms,  offices, 
teacher’s  residence,  Ac.,  at  Sudbury,  l'or  the  trustees  of 
Girling' s Charity.  Mr.  Salter,  architect:— 

For  the  Whole  of  the  Works. 

Elliston  & Son £657  0 0 

Wanford  618  0 0 

For  School-room,  Class-room,  Sfc. 

Grimwood  & Sons  (accepted) 320  0 - 0 

For  Teacher's  Residence. 

Grimwood  & Sons  257  0 0 


Tlie  Lyons  Exhibition  of  1872.— Com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  incomplete  state  of  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Lyons.  The  Paris 
artists  altogether  declined  to  send  any  of  their 
works,  being  of  opinion  that  the  promoters  did 
not  offer  sufficient  guarantees  that  due  care 
would  be  taken  of  pictures  and  statues.  Several 
large  German  houses  who  asked  for  space  were 
refused ; but  the  two  provinces  lost  to  France 
are  represented  by  a large  number  of  exhibitors. 
Very  few  contributions  appear  to  have  been  sent 
from  Great  Britain. 

Druidical  Decadence. — At  the  closing  meet- 
ing of  the  “ Annual  Movable  Delegation  ” of  the 
Order  of  Druids,  “Past  Grand  Master”  Wood 
stated  “that  two-thirds  of  their  lodges  were 
insolvent,  and  he  was  prepared  to  prove  it ; ” 
and  another  delegate  remarked  that  “ every 
other  Order  was  in  the  same  position.”  This  is 
a much  more  serious  matter  than  many  will 
think  it.  A proper  inquiry  should  be  instituted. 

The  Light  of  the  Legislature.  — The 
experiment  of  displaying  a light  on  the  clock 
tower  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  has 
been  tried  experimentally,  and,  so  far  as  could 
be  judged,  successfully.  From  the  Athenaeum 
Club  it  appeared  like  a hybrid  between  a comet 
and  a moon.  It  will  soon  become  a familiar 
object  in  the  metropolis. 

Bethnal-green  Branch  Museum.  — We 
mention  with  great  gratification  that  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  communicated 
to  the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  his  inten- 
tion of  opening  this  National  Museum  on  Monday, 
the  24th  of  June.  The  Prince  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 


For  tlic  erection  of  sixteen  cottages,  at  Glemsford,  for 
Messrs.  Kolle  A Sons.  Mr.  Salter,  architect: — 

Stevenson  £2,570  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sons  1,900  0 0 

Twinn  & Son 1,560  0 0 

Adams  A Debenham  1,362  0 0 


King  & Son  .... 
Brown  & Sons  . 
Young  A Son 
Lovell  & Co.  (at 
Richards  


440  0 O 


415  0 0 


epted) 


410  0 0 


330  0 0 ! 


villa  : 


Moss 


sidem 


Garratt 

Moore 

Gumball 

Cary  & Co 

Forrest  

Boden  

Black  more  A Co. 

Morgan  

Whiting  

Willis  


. ...  at  Chislehurst,  for  Mr, 
Habershon  & Fite,  architects: 

£1,687  0 
1,607  0 
1,546  0 
1,525  0 1 


1,4 


1,494  0 ' 
1,465  0 ' 
1,403  0 
1,396  10 
1,392  0 
1,344  0 


For  extension  to  Messrs.  Phipps's  Brewery,  Northamp- 
ton. Mr.  R.  Davison,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Curtis  & Son: — 

Cosford  £3,544  0 0 

Redshaw 3,260  0 0 

Smith  3,185  0 0 

Dunkley  (accepted)  2,940  0 0 


For  villas,  Gold  Tops.  Newport.  Messrs.  G.  Habershon, 
Pitc,  A Fawckner,  architects 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Weeds  £1,330  £1,356 

Miles  1.120  1,225 

Bowler  1,118  1,25® 

Bearfleld  1,1 18  1,230  1 

Jenkins  1.H5  1,200  ] 

Linton  1,100  ..  . 1,200 

Whittaker 1,107  ......  1,190  ' 

Richards  1,095  M®®  \ 

Hazell  086  1,034  1 


For  the  granary,  at  Barking,  for  Mr.  D.  T.  Ridley. 
Mr  Frank  Whitmore,  architect.  Quantities  supplied:— 

Holmes  £1,696  O 0 

Crockett 1,419  0 0 

Brown  1,292  0 0 

Lacy  & Torkington 1,269  0 0 

Kirk  1,1«0  0 0 

Manabridgc  1,154  0 0 


,.  £523 


486  0 


For  warehouse,  at  Poplar,  for  Mr.  G.  Burney. 

J.  YV.  Morris,  architect:  - 

Harris  & Waldrop  

Heiser  

Kilby  

Ennor 

Limn  

Salt  

Sheffield 

Watts  & Holland  

Tanner  

Atherton  A Latta  

Abraham  


Mr. 


476  12 


Line  of  Front  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. — Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  determination  of  lines  of  front  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  will  find  it  useful  to  refer  to  a 
case  recently  decided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
Lord  Auckland  v.  The  Westminster  District  Board 
of  Works.  A full  report  will  be  found  in  the 
Times  of  May  30th. 


..£4,939 


For  the  erection  of  a gentleman’s  residence  and  stable 
buildings,  at  Hampstead.  Messrs.  Spalding  & Knight, 
architects : — 

Peto,  Brothers 

Patman  A Fotheringham 

Jackson  A Shaw  

Wicks,  Bangs,  A Co 

8crivener  A White  

Carter  A Son  

Mann  

Stephenson  


For  villa  residence,  at  8ydenham,  for  General  Baylf. 
Mr.  John  Norton,  architect 


Moore  A Graing< 

Bleasc 

Ward  

Ailchison  A Walker 

Stepenson  

Mansbridgo  

Wagner  

Lovell  

Newton  A Co 

Crook  A Wall  

Gooding  

Wright,  Brothers,  A Goodchild  3,695 

Gough..  3,650 

Waterson  3,649  0 

Hughesdon  3,625  0 

Cooke  A Groome 3,591  0 


£4,490  0 
4,420  0 
4,300  0 
4,139  0 
4,102  0 
3,995  0 
3,987  0 
3,903  0 
3,870  0 
3,750  0 
3,750  0 


For  rebuilding  the.  parish  church  of  Buillh,  Sou®  I 
Wales.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect 

Diment  

Dove,  Brothers  

Moreland  

Welsh  A Son 

Clarke 


..£5,178 

6,170 

4,971 


4,465  0 0 


4,720 


4,597  0 
4,563  0 
4,550  0 
4,383  0 


For  coach-house  and  stable,  Holmwood,  Dorking.  Mr. 
F.  J.  Dibble,  architect:  — 

Putney  . £-12-1  0 0 

Lynn  A Dudley  340  0 0 

Johnsou 333  14  0 

Pledge  313  » 7 


For  infants'  school,  Falkland-road,  Dorking.  Mr.  F.  J, 
Dibble,  architect : — 

J.ynn  A Dudley  

Clear  

Hamblin,  Brothers 
Putney  


690  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Brunswick-road  Chapel? 
Gloucester.  Chas.  G.  Searle  A Son,  architects.  Qua*l 
titles  supplied : — 

Estbourt £2,825  0 0 I 

Meredith  2,420  0 0 ■ 

Jones  2,410  0 0 

Clutterbuck  2,300  0 0 {|| 

King  A Godwin  2,285  0 

Sims  (accepted)  


1,935 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. — C.  B.-H.  C.-I.-E.  B.-L.  & T.-W.  H.-A.  * C.  H.-J.  H. 

J.  W.  M. H.  U. B.  E.  N. — W.  O.  C.—W.  it.-  J.  J.  H.—  H.  H.  ». 

M — A.  H.— P.  Brothers. — J.  N.— II.  U.  (next  week).— L.  4 T- 
week.  Too  late  for  this).— T.  C.  N.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givitl 
addresses.  , l 

mu  be  accompanii 
not  necessarily  tl 


All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  *c. , 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  road  * 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  author 


June  8,  1872.] 
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Bath  and  other  Building'  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [A  pvt  ] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer- 
chants and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers,  Mer- 
chants, and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway -rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.O. — [Advt.] 


[MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L COMPANY.  Established  1801 

No.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  aud  16  and  17,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capitol,  1,600,0001.  Paid  up  and  invested  700,0001. 


Death  or  injury  from  accident, 

with  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY 
Provided  for  by  a Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Against  Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  31.  to  61.  0s.  Insures  1,0001.  at  Death,  or  an 
_ allowance  at  the  rate  of  61.  per  week  for  Injury. 

61,  CORN HILL,  and  10,  REGENT-STREET.  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


ALLEN  & COMPANY 

(Late  TURNER  & ALLEN), 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

BAILING,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

HOT -WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT'S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  aud  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25s. 


n square  crown  8vo. 


T^HE  STRAINS  in  TRUSSES  computed 

-L  by  means  of  Diagrams  ; with  20  Examples  drawn  to  Scale. 


Diagrams  ; with  20  Examples  drawn  to  Scale. 

By  F.  A.  RANKEN,  M.A.  C.E. 
the  Hartley  Institution,  Southampton  ; formerly  Assistant 
*k„  brinn  Railways,  and  Scholar  of 
- College,  Cambridge. 


Lecturei 

Engineer 

London  : LONGMANsT GREEN?*'  CO.'Patemoater-i 


inesday,  June  11,  in  One  Volume,  88o. 

RESEARCHES  in  MOLECULAR 

».  Li  PHYSICS  by  MEANS  of  RADIANT  HEAT:  a Series  of 
Memoirs  collected  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
By  JOHN  TYNDALL.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Naturat  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of 
, , 'Great  Britain. 

London:  LONGMANS.  GREEN.  4 CO.  Patemoster-row. 


Prioe  5s, 


TYILAPIDATIONS.  A Text  Book  in 

' Tabulated  Form.  With  Copious  Index. 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  Author  of  "Model  Houses" 

E.  4 F.  N.  SPON.  J8,  Charing-cross 


NT E W PRACTICAL  SCIENTIFIC 

j ; ,w  ORKS  publishing  by  R.  A.  SPRIGG,  ATCHLEY  4 CO 
m,ii,nSP"tering  .,CiTil„  anJ  Mechanical),  Architecture.  Land  and 
Building  Surveying,  Ecclesiastical  aud  Domestic  Ornament  Works 
V,  man  Upho>stery;  and  Cabinet  work  ; and  on  Monuments,  4c.— 
i>u.  10b,  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-square,  London.  A new  list 
sent  to  order  for  one  stamp. 


BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Buckincr- 

ham-street,  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs  livers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  ills  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
— a — *™ ’ “ DI8PUTED 


T ITHOGKAPHED  BILLS  of  QUANTI- 

HAMMnJmi,  SPECI/ICATIONS.  *c.  - ROBERT  J.  COOK  4 
UAMMOND  have  made  such  arrangements  for  this  special  description 
Lithography,  that  orders  to  any  extent  are  completed  in  a given 
ue,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  one  of  the  firm,  thus 
mnng  accuracy  and  promptness.  Plans  and  Drawings  of  every 
Lithographed.—  ROBERT  J.  COOK  4 
• Charing-cross 


TJUILDING  ESTATE.  — WANTED,  a 

U SECRETARY,  having  liad  practical  experience  in  the  rnanage- 
ment  of  a first-class  building  estate.  None  others  need  apply 
t0,8J?te  Ba,a7'  '«c'  "'he tlier  married  or  single.— Full  par- 
ticulars (by  letter  onlvl  of  nrloi.  i 1 . 

character  a . 

ALGAR,  8,  Clemen t's-lane,  EX',  c 


’’  letter  only)  of  prior  engagements,  and  references  a»  u, 
ml  qualifications,  to  be  addrossed  to  F.  B.  care  of  Mr. 

>r  before  June  14th,  1872. 


THOROUGH  of  SALFORD.— The  Salford 

C-i Purposes  Committee  require  tlie  services  of  a 
tu  superintend  the  construction  of  the  works  in 
,w'th  ‘heir  intercepting  sewer.  No  one  need  apply  who 
hlfrk  n,^Lrt?SldePlb  0 e-tpenenee  in  carryi  ng  out  extensive  sewerage, 
brick,  and  earthworks.— Applications,  in  candidate's  own  handwriting, 
'^•lerk  ^rkXPe*ete?'  a,ld.  eopy  testimonials,  endorsed 

. v . of  Works,  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  tluui  tho 


i of  June  instant— By 
Town-iiall,  Salford,  June  1st,  1872? 


EDWIN  ANDREW.  Town  Cleric 


PARISH  of  CHELSEA.— INSPECTOR  of 

,*r  NUISANCES. — Notioe  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Vestrv  of 

V^vr™  .'  WUI',  ,al  th?,r  ■l?oeti?8  011  TUESDAY,  the  11th  day  of 
S,r,1J,t'-c0u,u’erapplicatl0n9  for  the  appointment  of  INSPECTOR 
o UI9AI,CBS-  The  salary,  including  travelling  expenses,  will  he 
lOOf.  a year.  Candidates  must  lie  between  thirty  aud  forty-five  years 
of  age.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  square  and  cube 
dimensions,  to  reside  in  a central  part  of  the  parish,  and  to  devote  the 
wholo  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  A statement  of  tho 
duties,  subject  to  additions  and  variations  from  time  to  time,  may  he 
seen  hero.  Applications,  in  tho  candidate's  own  handwriting,  with 
testimonials,  of  recent  date,  as  to  character  aud  fitness  for  the  office, 
not  more  tlian  three  in  number,  may  be  sent  in  until  TWELVE 
o'clock  on  the  day  above-mentioned,  and  must  he  under  cover, 
endorsed  “ Application  for  the  Appointment  of  Inspector  of 
Nuisances.”  The  expenses  of  application  will  have  to  he  dcirayed  by 
the  oppacants.— By  order  of  the  Vestry, 

CHARLES  LAHEE.  Vestry  Clerk. 

Vestry  Hall,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  June  1,  1872. 


R.  DIXON, 

GRAINER  and  MARBLER, 
5,  HUNTLEY-STREET, 
Tottenham  Coart-road,  London. 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

A.  Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY  to 
•which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
winch  lias  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address. 
E.  A.  4,  St  Georgo’B-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 


rPHE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  : Treatises  by 

r-  o ™ Mr'  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E. 

I.  Sanitary  Works,  price  le. 

II.  Sewage  Farming  (No.  1),  price  Is. 

EIL  Irrigation  and  Intermittent  Filtration,  Letters  to  Times,  with 
Appendix,  price  2s. 

E.  & F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 

Now  ready. 

A TCHLEY  & CO.’S  TIMBER  MER- 

for,  *h?  use  of  Buiulin«  Surveyors,  Con- 
tractors,  and  Builders,  4c.  contaiumg  useful  Tables,  Marks  of  Wood, 
/.  the  ^Streugth  and  Growth  ol  Timber.  By  W. 


'VTOTICE.— Those  SURVEYORS  to  Local 

i 3 Boards.  4c.  who  liave  not  yet  subscribed  to  the  LOCAL  RUR- 
VETOES'  FUND,  as  per  circular  of  January  13th,  1872,  are  invited  to 


o Mr.  LEWIS  ANGELL,  C.E. 


nno  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  ARCHITEC- 

S TURAL  SCULPTORS,  or  OTHERS. — PARTNER  WANTED, 


little  cash  . . . , . 

really  good  business.  Established 
Office  of  "Tho  Builder." 


PARTNER. — An  Architect,  of  much  general 

I.  experience,  desires  to  undertake  the  Responsible  and  Working 
Duties  of  a Professional  Partnership,  in  Loudon  or  the  provinces  — 
Particulars  and  locality  to  870,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


PARTNERSHIP,  or  Otherwise.— To  an 

Architect  al-.ut  !••  -i , , i , >•  ■ i Practice  in  I .. . u. i , m . uintnal  and 


e made.— Address,  803,  Office  of 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

PARTNERSHIP.  — A Gentleman,  expe- 

A.  rieuced  in  tlie  profession,  and  with  a small  connexion  of  his 


THE  Corporation  of  Hanley  REQUIRE 

the  services  of  an  ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR,  competent  to 
make  surveys,  take  levels,  make  plaus,  sections,  sjieciflcations,  and 
estimates  for  sewerage  and  paving  works,  to  superintend  the  paving, 
4c.  of  new  streets,  to  measure  the  same  for  contractors,  aud  also  ap- 
portion tho  cost  to  the  property  owners,  generally  to  perform  all 
duties  required  by  the  Borough  Surveyor,  under  whose  direction  and 
control  he  will  lie  placed,  and  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  tlie  office. 

The  salary  will  commence  at  801.  per  annum.  Candidates  canvassing 
le  members  of  the  Town  Council  will  be  disqualified. 

Applications,  with  testimonials,  4c.  stating  age.  to  be  forwarded  to 
" Clerk,  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  the  18th  day  o£ 


tlie  Office  of  tho  Ti 
JUNE 
Hanley,  May  30, 1872. 


MATT.  F.  BLAKISTON,  Town  Clerk. 


W 


ENLEY  LOCAL  BOARD.— APPOINT- 
MENT o'  SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES.— 
is  hereby  given  that  the  Henley  Local  Board  will,  at  a meeting 
to  lie  holden  on  TUESDAY,  the  2nd  day  of  JULY  next,  proceed  to 
elect  a SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES  fur  the 
District,  at  a salary  of  50f.  per  annum. 

Applications  in  the  handwriting  of  the  candidates,  stating  age,  and 
accompanied  by  testimonials  of  recent  date,  must  lie  seut  to  me  at  my 
Office.  Heuley-on-Thumes,  before  TWELVE  o’clock  on  MONDAY, 
tlie  24th  day  of  JUNE  instant. 

Selected  Candidates  will  liave  notice  to  attend  tho  Board  on  tho  day 
of  election,  hut  no  travelling  or  other  expenses  will  he  allowed. — 
By  order  of  the  Local  Board, 

JOHN  COOPER,  Clerk. 

Henley,  June  5th,  1872. 


WANTED,  now,  an  able  ARCHITEC- 

* V TURAL  ASSISTANT  : also  an  accurate  QUANTITY  SUR- 
VEYOR—Address,  ARCHITECT,  Mr.  A.  Bruce,  No.  26,  8t.  Anne'a- 
street,  Manchester. 


YSFANTED,  in  a Surveyor’s  Office  in  London, 

* V a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  who  can  abstract  and  bill  quickly. 


Address,  stating  salary,  t 


WANTED,  in  an  Office  in  the  North  of 

England,  au  experienced  ASSISTANT,  accustomed  to  Gothic 


WANTED,  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  accus- 
tomed to  tlie  general  ironwork  of  a manufacturing  iron- 
monger, with  knowledge  of  Meditcval  and  other  styles,  aa  adapted  to 
church  and  house-building  purposes. — Apply  to  R.  E.  4 C'.  MAR- 
SHALL, Cheltenham. 


RICUA RDSON.  Cloth.  5s.  “ By  post.  5s. 

Publishers,  R.  A.  SPRiGG  (ATCHLEY  4 

street,  Bedlord-square,  Loudon. 


106,  Great  Russell- 


“WORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

_.7  ' HOMES." 


The  n 


if  the  Labouring 


bY^RY  "ROBERTS?  Esq^F.S.T'Tautho.  ui  xrome 
a",a  T1>e  Physical  Condition  of  the  Lalwuring  Classes") 
n RU“I',ary  °I  ,the  Mlorts  at  home  aud  abroad  to  secure 
Healthy  Homes  for  working  men  and  women. 

“A  most  valuable  handbook."—  Builtler 
To  be  h~J  *■  — - - 

1 the  La 

■,  -a,  uxoi«i  u<uj,  ouauu.  1 

.Designs  fur  Cottages,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Spocillca 


PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

JL  works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANCY 
in  his  Office  for  a PUl’IL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
al  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.- 


Address,  A.  B.  21,  Gresham-sti 


;t,  E.C. 


cc 


IN 


100 


TREDGOLD’S  CARPENTRY. 

-ml  enlarged,  reduced  to  25s.  cloth.— In  on> 
b.!?  Plat,eB  l11  of.  wllich  now  first  appear  ii 


Fifth  Edition,  corrected 
N large  quarto  volume 

Bri>Tfritl0nExOS^"7-7,‘,u‘c  AUHlor,  1111(1  numerous  Woodcuts. 

T 'HE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  of 

■ JL  CARPENTRY. 

rVTrAnwiKS'  C-E-  Edit«d  by  PETER  BARLOW,  F.R.S. 
i » mi  ail  appendix,  contnuiuig  Specimens  o£  various  Ancient  and 
Modern  Roofs. 

CO.  7.  Stationers’  Hall-court,  E.C. 


Ji  Appendix,  i 
London : LOCKWOOD* 4 


With  74  Plates,  4to.  price  If.  is.  cloth,  nostavo  la  3.1 

IHE  CARPENTER’S  NEW  GUIDE  ; or 

BOOK  of  LINES  lor  CARPENTERS:  comprising  all  the 
Principles  ^sontuiWor  acquiring  a knowledge  of  Car- 


jUffien 

iwutrj-.  Founded  u‘u  PETER  NICHOLSON’s'etandard  wora.  a n 
■ ised  by  ARTHUR  ASHPITEL,  together  with  Procti 

iiwliw,  l.„  awiDnc  ux-vf 


lliilcs  oil  Drawing,' by  GEORGE  PYNE. 

TYNE'S  PRACTICAL  RULES  on  DRAW- 

NG  (seimrate).  witli  14  Plates,  4to.  boards,  price  7s.  6d. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


OUNTY  SURVEYORSHIPS 

IRELAND. 

COUNTY  SURVEYORSHIPS  (IRELAND). 

An  open  COMPETITION  for  Two  COUNTY  SURVEYORSHIPS  in 
Ireland,  with  a maximum  salary  of  4001.  per  annum,  will  be  held 
Dublin  in  JUNE  ami  JULY  next. 

The  Examination  will  extend  over  the  four  or  five  days  commencing 
with  June  18th.  and  tho  five  daj-s  commencing  with  July  2nd,  and 
will  be  in  the  following  branches  of  knowledge  : — 

PART  I.  “f  rr™ 

Mathematics  — including  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  W 
gebra.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  aud  Geome- 
trical Optics 

Mechanical  Philosophy— including  Statics  and  Dynamics, : 
Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  and  Heat 

regarded  as  a Source  of  Power  

Experimental  Science — including  Inorganic  Chemistry, : 

Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism  

Geology  and  Mineralogy  " 

Candidate  will  ' 
r one  at  least  of  the 

PART  II. 

Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Materials,  and  the  Cali 
latiuu  of  Strains 

IA. )  Railway  and  Canal  Engineering a4u 

IB. )  Marine  Engineering — including  Harbour,  Dock,  Sea  ) 

and  Reclamation  Works  ' | 140 

!C.)  Hyraulie  Engineering  — including  Wafer  Sunni?  ) 

Sewage,  and  Irrigation  } 140 

(D.)  County  Works  — ineluding  Architecture,  Roads  ) 

Drainage,  and  River  Works  } 140 

Each  of  the  groups  lettered  A.  B.  C.  D.  to  include  Designs^Esti- 
mates.  Specifications,  and  tlie  Mechanical  Contrivances  connected  with 
it ; and  Candidates  will  be  required  to  show  that  they  have  lieen  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  tlieir  profession  on  adequate  works  for  a sufficient  ti  me, 
or  have  had  in  some  other  way  satisfactory  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  their  profession,  in  some  one  of  tlie 
branches  thus  indicated. 

Limits  of  ago,  26  and  40. 

Tir’SIS0V?..wi‘il‘i,Js  to  coulpeto  for  these  appointments  must,  before 
.JUNE  nth.  make  written  application  on  a form  which  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Loudon,  S.W 

i"quu:,fcB  “ ““y  be  necessary  will  he  made  by  the  Civil 
. Uomiiiissioiiers.  with  regard  to  the  age  of  candidates,  aud  also 
i to  tlieir  health  aud  character. 

Dublin  Castle,  14th  May,  1872.  * 


TIT ANTED,  in  a small  town  in  the  Mid- 

1 T lands,  a GENERAL  FOREMAN.  He  must  have  a practical 
knowledge  of  building  in  all  its  brandies,  and  be  competent  fo  take 
the  entire  management  of  the  business  in  the  occasional  absence  of 
the  principal. — Address,  779,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

'OFANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  FORE- 

T Y MAN,  to  Superintend  the  Erection  of  a Building  in  tlie  City. 
Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  qualification,  and  salary  required,  to 
ALPHA,  Post-office,  Aldgute. 


TO  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

"UI7A.NTED,  a thoroughly  efficient  FORE- 

T y MAN.  A good  manager  of  men.— Address,  C.  H.  Post-office, 


TO  PLUMBERS. 


WANTED,  a thoroughly  good  WORKMAN. 

T y Constant  work  to  a good  man.— Apply.  Btating  age,  woges 


TO  BU1LDER8'  FOREMEN. 


YWANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  Man,  as 

V V FOREMAN  over  MASONS  and  WALLERS,  and  capable  of 
taking  entire  charge.  Substantial  references  must  be  given  as  to 
qualifications,  4c.— Apply,  letters  only,  stating  age,  wages,  4c.  to 
" T.  NEWBOLD,  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  Westmoreland. 


WANTED,  an  experienced  ESTIMATOR. 

No  one  need  apply  who  has  not  had  a long  experience  in 
London  prices.  A liberal  and  rising  salary  will  he  given.  The 
engagement,  can  be  looked  on  as  a permanent  one.— Apply  at  once  to 
PETO,  BROTHERS,  Builders,  Gilllngham-street,  Pimlico. 


YXT ANTED,  an  experienced  GENERAL 

V V FOREMAN,  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  tho  Building  of  Five 
Houses,  in  the  North  of  London. — Address,  stating  age,  salary 
required,  and  address  of  last  employer,  to  No.  811,  Office  of  " Tho 
Builder." 


WANTED,  immediately,  two  good  BRICK- 

y y LAYERS.— Apply  to  J.  L.  GLASSCOCK,  Builder,  Bishop 


WANTED,  immediately,  a first-class 

PLUMBER  and  GASFITTER.  One  used  to  plain  zinc-work 
preferred.  As  this  will  ho  a constancy  to  a suitable  man.  none  but 
first-class  men,  with  gaud  recommendations,  need  apply,  to  ROSS  & 
LYON,  Builders  and  Decorators,  112,  Fulham-road,  opposite  Queen's 

YYT ANTED,  in  Town  or  country,  PLAIN 

, , and  ORNAMENTAL  PLASTERING,  material  and  labour, 
or  labour  only.  Unquestionable  references  from  builders  and  archi- 
tects.—Address,  A.  B.  2,  Devonshirc-streot,  Hammersmith-road.  . _j 


; 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[June  8,  1872. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


YY7" ANTED,  by  a first-class  DRAUGHTS- 

V V M AN  an  IN  DOOR  ENGAGEMENT.  T"  enty  years'  Loudoi 

’ n I.  11  r'h'irrin  L-tnii -street 


ilary.—  Address.  G.  L.  11,  Charrington-street, 


YT7ANTED,  by  a firsGrate  ARCHITEC- 

VV  TURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN,  ft  REENGAGEMENT.  SftlU- 
. V ' 4. -i.i ....  I (IS  Great 


noiiiala.— Address,  L.  M.  N.  Kirnp 


WANTED,  by  a good  PAPERH  ANGER 

and  DECORATOR,  a SITUATION.  Town  or  country.— 
Address,  H.  A.  17,  Sandringham-terrace,  West-green,  Tottenham. 

TU ANTED,  by  a GRAINER,  WRITER, 

W and  DECORATIVE  PAINTER  (can  do  glass  fnscias).  a 


anu  oav,ui« w».»  x AINTER  (can  do  glass  fftscias).  - 
SITUATION.  Four  years  at  last  employ.  Aged  39.  Four- 
s' abstainer. — Address.  A.  G.  25,  Sussex-street.  M mchcstcr. 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  by  a respectable  young  Man, 

an  ENGAGEMENT  rs  IMPROVER  to  a MASON.  Has 
■ • * . , ..  . — in x H.  5,  Swiubrook-road, 


TO  BREWERS'  WRITERS,  CARRIAGE.  BUILDERS,  4c. 

"WANTED,  by  a first-rate  SIGN-WRITER 

VV  a SITUATION,  either  permanent  or  a few  hours  daily.  Cai 

.1  ..  —4* 1.  \4-  ,,1.1  ,111  Ml.  \ , it  1 r,-  s-  -lb.  I' 


lo  glass  work.  Would  till  up 


Builder. 


.—Address 


total 


TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  BUILDER. S 

steady  Man, 

it  SITUATION  as  LOCKSMITH,  BELL- 
HANGER.  .and  GASFITTER.  Used  to  the  rice 
perfeet  knowledge  of  electrical  bellhanging.  — Addi 


■WANTED,  * by  a 

T V abstainer,  a permanent  SI 


it  Titclifleld-atreet,  London,  W. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

class  GRAINER  and  MARBLE  It  (Piecework).— Address,  I.  J. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

rpHE  Advertiser  desires  an  ENGAGE- 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 


VV  getle,  and  pen 
trade,  a SITUATION  at 
or  country.  Well  ui 
Address,  Y.  Z.  64,  Uppc 


svering  Man,  CARPENTER  and  JOINER  by 
GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  ol  a Job.  Town 
in  Church-work.  First-class  reference.— 
Bevkeley-street.  Portman-square,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


TTT ANTED,  by  an  experienced,  practical 

VV  Man,  a SITUATION  as  BUILDING  WORKING  FOREMAN. 


WA 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 


nble  young  Man,  EMPLOYMENT  as  PAPER-HANGER  ai 
DECORATOR.  Able  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  branch  of  the  trade. 
Address,  with  terms,  A.  B.  Catermole,  News  Agent,  Gale-stree 
Chelsea. 


TO  BUILDERS.  4c. 


TTT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  CLERK,  a 

VV  RE-ENGAGEMENT  (in  or  near  London  preferred).  Is  a 


id  bookkeeper,  can  take  o 
office  routine,  accounts, 
clerk  and  cashier.  Rele 
street,  Oxford. 


adeniable. — Address,  H.  66,  Frii 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS 


I NT,  an  immediate  ENGAGEMENT.  Can  prepare 
wings  from  rough  sketches.  Italian  style,  and  make 
lias  some  knowledge  of  Gothic,  and  can  make  perspec 
Salary  moderate.— Address,  J.  M.  C.  at  Hayes',  3,  I 
xeet,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire.  


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

Carpenter,  a SITUATION  in  the  SHOPBUILDING  ALTERA- 


GENERAL  REPAIRS.  Can 
' s.  Wages,  6Id.  per  ’ 
Burdett-street,  W 


w 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


SITUATION  as 
Would  make  li! 
i,  L.  G.  2.  Malver 


R,  or  on  a JOB.  Can  do  plain  i 
il  in  other  branches  if  require 
ir  Junction,  Kilburn. 


W' 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 


TION,  as  GENERAL  ASSISTANT  and  CASHIER 
WAY  or  other  extensive  Work.  Good  references.  Salary  m 
Address,  793,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TT7  ANTED,  by  a Man  of  great  experience, 

V V an  ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  SUPER 


INTEND  a JOB.  No  objection  to  the  country,  o: 
by  piece.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.— Address,  i 
road.  Drummond-road,  Bermondsey. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser 

WORK  by  the  PIECE.  Well  acquainted  w 
trade. — Address,  J.  C.  60,  Palmerston-street,  Lowe 
road,  S.W.  1 


3 CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 


i,  Office  of  "The  Builder. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS. 


PIECEWORK, 
moderate.  Non-society. 
■ The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  I 

a SITUATION  os  GENERAL  FOREMAN. 


, ir  by  trade, 
road,  St.  John’s 


w 


TO  BUILDERS,  I 


USE  AGENTS,  -AND  OTHERS. 


\ SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS, 
graining  if  required.  Unexceptionable  references. — Addres 
No.  7,  Denmork-road,  Kilburn,  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


TT7 ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent  Man, 

VV  Mason  by  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of 


SIASON8,  o 

setting  out  work,  management  of  men,  4c.  Fin 
testimonials. — Address,  A.  Z.  39,  Auckland-stre« 
TO  ENGINEERS, AcT” 


■WANTED,  by 

VV  at  • " • ' 


aged  15,  just  left  school,  a SITUATION  In  an  Engineei 
re  no  premium  is  required.  Good  testimonials. — Addres 
8,  Haywood-terracc.  Turuham-green,  Middlesex. 


YtrANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR.  i. 

V V RENTER  and  JOINER.  Used  to  shop  and  office  fittings, 

Nowlan,  Stationer,  72,  Westminster  Bridge-road.  1 

TO  SMITHS,  BUILDERS.  AND  DECORATORS.  V‘ 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  Ad 

VV  CLERK  or  STOREKEEPER,  and  willing  to  make  himself 
generally  useful:  .also  has  some  knowledge  of  drawing.- Address,  f 

B.  B.  Deacon's  Newsrooms,  LeadenhaU-street.  J 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  4c.  Fit 

UI7 ANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT  ii 

\ V as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sixteeu 
years  on  plans,  4c.  or  large  public  gas,  water,  and  drainage  works, 
and  previously  two  years  with  an  architect.  Good  references,  4c.—  J 
Address,  0.  E.24,  Stookbridge-terrace,  Pimlico,  Loudon,  S.W. 

XXT ANTED,  an  immediate  RE-ENGAGE-  ^ 

VV  MENT  by  an  experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DE- 
SIGNER,  whose  thorough  and  varied  experience  suits  him  to  all  _ 
classes  and  styles  of  architectural  assistance.—  Address,  ALPHA, 
Post-office,  Barnstaple. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

1I7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an  y 

VV  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT,  of  ten  years'  experience 
in  London.  Terms  would  be  about  11  guinea  per  week.— Address,  860,  w 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS.  .4c.  / 

Y WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  ' 

1 VV  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man. 

Well  up  in  all  the  branches  of  the  trade.  First-Class  testimonials.— 

| Address,  A.  B.  42,  Acton-street,  Gray  s-i un-road. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS.  V 

AATANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

1 VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town  or  country  A good  draughts-  « 
| References  given.— Address,  S,  H.  L.  care  of  Mr.  PEARSON. 

No.  49.  Eastlake-road.  Coldharbour-lane,  Camberwell. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in  an 

> V Architect's  Office,  l.y  a very  good  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Accus-  re 
tomed  to  working  out  ilrawiugs  from  rough  sketches.  \V  ell  up  m per- 
spective and  the  general  routine  of  the  office.  Unexceptionable 
references. — Address,  IONA,  Post-office.  Knightabridge,  S.W. 

YWANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  i 

VV  WORKING  FOREMAN  (PLASTERER),  or  PIECEWORK, 
by  an  experienced  London  workman.  Understands  plain  and  urna-  j 

m,.„lnl  ,. 

1 Go.hI  references  Town  or  country,  or  the  local  wages.  -Address.  H. 
THORNE,  17.  Strickland  street,  New  Town.  Deptford,  Kent,  S.E.  0 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  * 

1 VV  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  by  a sober,  steady, 

1 and  energetic  man.  aged  28.  Four  years  in  present  shop  in  Liverpool 
! during  which  time  1ms  had  charge  of  large  jobs,  and  the  management 
of  men.  Fully  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  trade.— Address, 

J.  BULOCKE,  Cherry-tree  Cottage,  West  Derby,  Liverpool. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

"WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  JUNIOR 

V V CLERK  in  an  Architect's  Office.  Six  years  reference. 
Address,  M.  B.  40.  North-street,  Pen  toil  viUe-road,  N. 

YWANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  ex- 

• VV  perienccd  PLUMBER,  HOT  WATER  and  GAS  FITTER 
' Well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  trade.  Two  years'  good  reference  if 
required  from  last  situation.— Address,  C.  B.  21,  Chuinleigh-street. 
Alban J-- road.  Camberwell. 

t TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

YWANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FOREMAN 

— VV  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Good 

plain  draughtsman.  Used  to  setting  out  work  and  management  of 
men.  FirSt-elass  references  from  former  employers,  both  in  London 
and  the  country.— Address,  815,  Office  of  The  Builder. 

- AIT  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK, 

VV  in  a Builder's  Office.  Five  years'  experience  with  an  Architect 
and  Quantity  Surveyor.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  ALPHA,  5., 
e,  Mornlngton-road,  Regent's  Park.  N.W. 

R-  TO  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

Z YTTANTED,  a SITUATION,  or  Piece- 

! VV  work,  bv  a good  PAPERUANOER  and  PAINTER.  Would 
V he  found  very  useful  in  a decorator's  shop  on  best  work,  4c.— Address, 

),  j 859.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

h.  I TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  AND  DECORATORS 

; XXT  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a 

VV  thoroughly  good  tradesman,  as  PLUMBER.  PAINTER. 

D ! GASFITTER,  and  GLAZIER.  Thoroughly  understands  nil  branches 
te;  ,n  (lu.  Business.  Is  a good  grainer  and  writer.  Ytages  moderate. 

“ | Good  reference  given.-Address,  G.  H.  241.  Edgware-road,  W. 

„ TO  BUILDERS  WITH  MACHINERY. 

r YY7ANTED,  as  SHOP  FOREMAN,  an 

il  VV  ENGAGEMENT,  {or  as  MANAGING  FOREMAN,  on  a 
Gentleman's  estate,  by  a practical  Shop  Foreman.  Machinist,  and 
— Draughtsman,  with  fifteen  years'  experience  in  working  joiners,  and 
machinery  in  connexion.  Salary,  secondary,  for  a permanency. 
i,  Highest  testimonials  and  reference  to  last  employer.  Aged  40.— 
Address.  BETA.  16,  Campden-street.  Kensington,  W. 

TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MANUFACTURERS. 

— '"WANTED,  by  a middle-aged  Man,  of 

VV  long  experience,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN.  Is  thoroughly 
n,  conversant  with  the  manufacture  of  red  bricks  and  clamp-stocks,  and 
and  fancy  work.  Good  reference. —Address,  \r.  Z.  32,  Treverton-street, 
ite  Ladbrook  Grove-road.  Notting-hlU. 

*ry'  TO  ARCHITECTS.  AUCTIONEERS,  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ATT  ANTED,  as  a permanency,  by  an 

VV  ASSISTANT,  of  seven  years'  experience,  an  ENGAGE- 

1,1  ’ MENT  a.-  SURVEYING.  MAPPING.  .,i..l  AUCTION  I'l.l'.KK. 

,lu  Aged  22.  First-class  reference.  Would  be  prepared  to  begin  engnge- 
z-  ment  in  a month.— Address,  J.  SMITH,  Gudfrey's-buildings,  The 
Hnndred.  Romsey,  Hants. 

on  TPIMBER  TRADE.  — WANTED,  by  an 

N of  * experienced  Man.  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  TRAVELLER  or 

ork  Y'ard  Salesman.  Has  a good  connexion,  and  can  give  first-class  refer 
and  enees. — Address,  809,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

— rpiMBER  TRADE— WANTED,  a SITUA 

ad  1 TION,  as  CLERK  or  otherwise,  by  a Young  Mau.  Aged  2b 

...  ’ References  from  previous  employers  unexceptionable.— Address  G.  L 
No.  J.  Bond-street,  Pentonville. 

_ GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Good  references,  likewise 
abstainer  for  twenty-two  years.— Address,  B.  C.  22,  Norland-road, 

N otting-hill,  W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

11HE  Advertiser  (now  in  a London  Office), 

certified  l>y  the  Institute  under  the  Metropolitan  Building 

at,  desires  an  ENGAOBMENT,  either  

general  practice  of  a good  offict 


alights 


_ n district 

Good  Gothic  desiguer  ai 
1 knowledge  of  construction.  B.A.  Cants 
‘ " e Builder." 


orongh  correspoudeut, 
mi  Would  combine  n 
r occasionally  traveL  T 


, conversant  with  accounts, 
an  ENGAGEMENT  with  a fin 
eiuent  and  early  morning  atten 
_,r  country.  Aged  31. — Address 
arlborough-square,  Lomluu.  S.  W 


TO  COUNTRY  CEMENT  MANUFACTU RERS. 


inns  in  the  City,  and  twenty-flve  years' experience  amongst  I 
. shippers  and  contractors,  is  prepared  to  treat  with  any  good 
.11  exclusive  LONDON  AGENCY.  Highest  references  given 
bred.— Address,  J.  D.  BLYTH,  Export  Brick  and  Cement 
t,  4,  Botolph-huie,  Eaateheap,  EC. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  DECORATORS. 

rHE  Advertiser  (over  twenty  years’  practical 

experience  in  every  description  of  Painting  ami  Deco  rat- ~ 


e of  Mr.  Jackson,  Newsagent, 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  „ 

JUANTITY- TAKER  and  MEASURER  of 

twenty  years'  practical  experience,  offers  TEMPORARY 
^ASSISTANCE  upon  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon.— Address, 
VEYOR,  25,  Tlioruton-street,  Bnxton-road,  S.W. 


)UANTITY  SURVEYOR,  of  twenty-four 

v^icvncrience.  wishes  temporary  or  permanent  EMPLOY 
ry  moderate  terms.  Hits  hail  considerable 

ending  building  works.— Address,  1>.  /..  care  ol 

tidstone,  Stationers,  13,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 


MENT,  ( 


I BUILDERS. 


TO  BUILDERS,  IRONMONGERS,  4c. 


1U  liUll.l.'mio,  la'/-'."-' - . , 

TTMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a practical 

Hj  r.ELLH ANGER.  Can  fill  up  his  time.— Address.  O.  H,  1, 


ark-cottages,  Crown-hill.  Lower  N< 


COMMISSION  can  be  given  by  an  old- 1- 

established  Loudon  House  (or  the  SALE  of  FL®p1R.t',I'0™l 
KAM PTULICON.  4c.  Ac.  in  Town  and  country.  It  would  bc  a good 
opening  to  any  person  who  can  obtain  orders  fo. r these  mater,  us  mr 


uitable  person „ 

taring  particulars  of  present 
.eiuleuliall-street,  London. 


4.0  ...... ings  nt 

roiild  lead  to  others  equally  valui 
n gaged  with. — Applications 


dc  by  letters 
D.  B.  Dcncon'r 


.V  BUERETON, 


3LERK  of  WORKS— WANTED,  a RE-i 

J ENGAGEMENT  as  above,  by  a thoroughly  competent.  party. 


YORKS,  Jute  Works,  llarri 


CARPENTER’S  and  JOINER’S  WORK 

V > (Piecework)  WANTED,  ora  RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL 


IKEMAN.  Good  references.  Town  or 
uspect-place,  Roeharapton.  


N ARCHITECT,  aged  30,  who  has  htu 

' experience  in  Loudon  and  country 
■ENGAGEMENT,  as  ASSISTANT  DRAUGHTSMAN 
references  given.  Only  moderate  salary  required.— Address,  T. 

No.  33,  Londun-road,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk. I 


A* 


FIRST-CLASS  ARCHITECTUK. 

DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER  OFFERS  lbs  SER' ICES 
perspectives,  competitions,  working  and  detail  dmjwngs.- 
Aouress.  ARCHITECT,  care  of  Mr,  Woods,  News  Agent,  1.  Orel 
Queen-street,  Westmimr 


A. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  „ 

A FIRST  - CLASS  DRAUGHTSMAN 

r\_  DESIGNER,  and  thoroughly  -qualified  ASSISTANT  is  a 
iiliertv  to  accent  a Temporary*  ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroughly  cor 
versant  with  all  duties  of  the  profession,  and  especially  with  coinge 
tfriou-work  of'every'thiss. — Address,  ARCHITECT.  34,  Stanley -street 
Ecclestou-square,  S.W.  J 


A1 


S ENGINE  DRIVER.  Accustomed  f 


rorks,  saw-miUs,  4c.  Life  experience.  Good  referencel 
5,  E.  P.  5,  Church-road,  Homerton. JJ 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS. 

ADVERTISER,  married,  aged  29,  wish' 

EMPLOYMENT,  lu  counting-house  or  otherwise  Goods*  1 
mill  and  accountant.  Can  measure,  plan,  or  draw  (artistic  or  destgtf 
Reference  and  security.  Moderate  salary  only  expected.— Addres  | 
J.  W.  E.  11,  SouUiampton-8 treat,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  used  t 

both  Jobbing  and  New  Work,  wishes  for  a SITUATION  >£ 
PLUMBER  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Can  do  ,'ead .flaxlnr 
plaiu  zinc  work.— Address,  H.  H.  V’ 
terrace.  Abbey -road,  St.  John's  Woe 


care  of  Mr.  ’ 


TO  BUILDER--  AND  CONTRACTORS  (LONDON  PREFERBM 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  21,  a goo: 

Penman,  Correspondent,  and  Accountant,  and ^ JmvjS't 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  tlie  Building  Trade,  is  “uw  opOTjl 
au  ENGAGEMENT.  Unexceptionable  references,  ana  sccunix.il 
required. — Address,  I3CA,  Post-office,  Woodfleld-road,  Har 
TO  BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  GRAINER,  SIGI) 

AV  WRITER.  GILDER.  4c.  is  In  WANT  of  a Constant  SIT 
TION  in  London  or  Subuibs.  Can  fill  up  time . 
required. -Address,  G.  L.  13,  Spruce-street,  Hulun 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER  m 


A EMPLOYMENT,  to  look  after  a weekly  estate,  and .do  ^ 
repairs  of  the  same.  Good  security  it  raqulreff  Wg ^ <L 


TIT  ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

V V well  connected,  and  first-class  testimonials  (aged  34)  a; 
WEEKLY  ESTATE  or  HOUSE  PROPERTY,  in  or  near  London,  to 
COLLECT.— Address,  X.  63,  Great  Tower-street,  E.C. 


rpiMBER  TRADE. — WANTED,  by  the 

1 Advertiser,  aged  23.  an  ENGAGEMENT  ■ 

CLERK,  or  YARD  FOREMAN.  Has  a thorough 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.  F 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 


A B 

/V  AS 


BONUS  of  3(.  will  be  given  to  any  o: 

■ 


ASSISTING  a Young  Mi 
FURNISHING  .HOUSE 
TRAVELLER,  | and  sober  habits  " ‘ * 

thorough  general  one 


...  ...  BUSINESS. 

CABINET-MAKER  by  trade, 

' " if  the  busine—  “ ' 


acquln 
entirety.  Has  U! 
filled  the  position  1 


is  seeking.  Aged  31 


June  15,  1872.] 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1532. 


General  Conference  of 
Architects. 


N Monday  evening  last 
the  closing  meeting  of 
the  session  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  made 
the  opening  meeting  of 
the  Conference  : Le 
Roi  est  mort ! Vive  le 
Roi ! or,  as  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
put  it,  on  taking  the 
chair,  “ The  Institute 
is  closed : long  live  the 
Conference  ! ” The 
meeting  was  numer- 
ously attended,  and  in- 
cluded delegates  from 
the  various  architec- 
tural societies  men- 
tioned in  our  last  issue. 
A member  of  the  Aus- 
trian Delegation  at- 
tended to  receive  from  the  president  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal  for  1871-72,  awarded  to  Heir  Obcr- 
Baurath  Professor  Friedrich  Schmidt,  of  Vienna. 
The  Soane  Medallion,  the  Institute  Silver  Medals, 
and  other  prizes  awarded  were  also  presented  by 
the  President  to  the  various  gentlemen  whose 
names  we  have  already  printed. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  open  the 
General  Conference,  by  delivering  the  following 
Address. 

Let  me  begin  the  few  words  I have  to  offer  by 
reminding  you  that  the  Conference  is  repeated 
this  year  in  order  to  bring  up  the  Reports  of  the 
several  committees  appointed  at  our  meeting  of 
last  year  ; but  for  the  future  it  is  proposed  that 
these  Conferences  shall  only  take  place  biennially. 

The  main  difference  between  the  programme 
of  last  year  and  the  present  is  this,  that  in  1871 
it  extended  over  a wider  field,  and  embraced 
more  subjects.  Five  papers  were  announced  for 
each  meeting,  but  this  was  found  to  leave  too 
little  time  for  discussion,  and  our  bill  of  fare  this 
year  will  be  less  pretentious.  The  attention  of 
;he  Conference  last  year  was  divided  between 
architecture  as  an  art  and  as  a profession.  The 
first  elicited  several  interesting  papers  ; but  the 
latter  resulted  in  some  important  resolutions, 
die  offspring  of  which  are  the  reports  we  have 
'his  year  to  consider,  and  which  will  neces- 
larily  give  a drier  and  more  business-like 
iharacter  to  our  meeting. 

When  I had  the  honour  last  year  of  welcoming 
;o  London,  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  those  members  of  the  pro- 
ession  practising  in  the  provinces  who  are  not 
etually  associated  with  this  Institute,  but  whom 
ire  were  anxious  to  bring  into  council  with  us  on 
natters  deeply  interesting  to  our  profession  (and, 
9t  me  add,  hardly  less  so  to  the  public),  I felt  it 
ay  duty  to  lay  before  you,  at  the  first  meeting, 
ome  of  those  points  which  seemed  most  im- 
ortant  and  pressing,  and  on  which  unanimity  of 
ractice  was  most  desirable.  The  principal  ones 
re  re,  I think,  subsequently  discussed  and  con- 
idered  in  a careful  and  dispassionate  spirit ; and 
venture  to  believe  you  will  find  that  the  three 
jabjects  which  were  then  delegated  to  the  con- 
sideration of  separate  committees  have  received 
llreat  care  and*  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
(jentlemen  forming  those  committees,  though 
]ieir  labours  have  been  so  sneeringly  alluded  to 
iii  one  of  the  professional  papers.  Whether  the 
Marions  suggestions  contained  in  those  reports  be 
generally  accepted  or  not,  of  this  I am  quite 
jjartain,  that  the  whole  body  of  our  profession 


stands  deeply  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  forming 
these  committees  (and  especially  to  those  who 
acted  as  the  secretaries)  for  the  great  amount  of 
time  and  labour  bestowed  on  these  subjects. 

Gentlemen,  these  reports  will  be  officially  sub- 
mitted to  you  to-morrow  and  Wednesday  for 
consideration  and  discussion,  so  as,  in  the  words 
of  your  own  resolution  of  last  year,  “to  ensure 
(as  far  as  practicable)  the  greatest  unanimity  of 
action  and  opinion  amongst  the  whole  body  of 
professional  men  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  On 
one  of  these  subjects  (viz.,  on  the  employment 
of  surveyors)  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
will  be  found  to  exist,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Council  did  not  feel  able  formally  to  adopt 
this  report.  It,  therefore,  will  come  before  you 
as  the  suggestions  of  the  committee.  Whether, 
on  further  discussion,  this  matter  may  be  put 
on  such  a basis  as  to  ensure  something  like 
uniformity  of  practice,  or  whether  it  had  better 
be  left  to  the  individual  action  of  members, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Happily,  it  is  one  involving 
no  question  of  professional  honour  or  etiquette ; 
so  that  each  architect  may  remain  at  liberty  to 
adopt  that  course  which  under  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  case,  he  may  think  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  client. 

The  committees  have,  I believe,  adopted  the 
only  practical  course  that  was  open  to  them. 
They  have  sought  the  opinions  of  large  numbers 
of  their  professional  brethren,  and  these  opinions 
(bound  together  and  now  lying  on  the  table) 
form  a most  bewildering  mass  of  evidence,  hardly 
less  so  than  that  recently  laid  before  the  public 
in  the  case  of  a celebrated  Claimant.  The  secre- 
taries (failing  to  find  those  tattoo  marks  which 
might  throw  clear  light  on  the  subject)  have  had 
to  analyse  and  classify  these  conflicting  views  as 
far  as  possible,  and  upon  the  preponderance  of 
those  opinions,  to  a great  extent  have  been  based 
the  reports.  Many  of  the  replies  to  these 
inquiries  have  been  most  considerate  and 
suggestive,  expressing  readiness  to  act  upon 
the  views  expressed  by  the  majority  at  this 
Conference ; one  or  two,  on  the  other  hand,  deal- 
ing with  the  subjects  on  which  their  views  were 
asked  in  a very  selfish  and  opinionated  manner, 
declining  to  be  bound  by  the  views  of  any 
majority,  and  threatening  resignation  if  it  was 
proposed  that  their  views  and  practice  were  not 
to  be  sanctioned ! I should  wish  these  gentle- 
men to  consider  how  they  can  reconcile  such 
independence  of  action  with  the  attainment  of 
that  esprit  de  corps  which  it  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  is  so  much  wanting  in  our  profession. 

Gentlemen,  I have  but  to  urge  that  we  shall 
enter  on  these  discussions  with  as  much  abnega- 
tion of  self  and  individual  prejudices  as  human 
nature  is  capable  of ; that  we  shall  respect  the 
opinions  of  others,  though  we  may  differ  from 
them,  and  that  we  should  not  fail  to  remember 
how  many  difficulties  architects  practising  in  the 
provinces  have  to  contend  with,  and  in  some 
instances  how  impracticable  they  may  find  it  to 
assimilate  their  practice  in  all  particulars  to  ours 
in  the  metropolis. 

Nor  is  this  all.  We  must  remember  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  a public,  who  will  be  too  l’eady 
to  resent  and  resist  any  rules  of  practice  or  pro- 
fessional etiquette  which  are  not  based  on 
honourable  and  equitable  conditions.  We  live  in 
days  of  energetic  and  constant  competition ; an 
incessant  professional  struggle,  when  there  are 
almost  as  many  architects  as  clients,  and  when 
in  this  (so-called)  land  of  liberty  every  man  is 
free  to  employ  whom  he  fancies,  be  he  builder, 
bricklayer,  or  architect ; and  being  thus  free  is 
not  likely  to  allow  himself  to  be  bound  by  pro- 
fessional rules  which  he  considers  one-sided,  and 
which  he  will  repudiate  as  a sort  of  “ trade-union 
rule  ” to  be  resisted  at  all  costs.  A recent  case, 
tried  at  Durham,  bears  strongly  on  this  view,  and 
shows  how  ready  the  public  (and  the  clergy  not 
the  least  so)  are  to  dispute  professional  customs 
and  charges;  but  to  my  mind,  the  conflicting 
evidence  given  by  architects  at  that  trial  was  not 
the  least  painful  part  of  the  proceeding. 

Since  we  attempted  last  year  our  first  Con- 
ference, the  American  architects  have  held  their 
fifth  Congress  ; and  with  a “go  a-head  ” rapidity 
and  energy  which  belong  to  that  nation,  but 
which,  in  spite  of  the  gratuitous  advice  so  freely 
given,  I venture  to  think  we  shall  do  well  not  to 
attempt  to  imitate.  Their  Congress  began  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of 
November,  and  by  the  following  evening  they 
had  read  and  discussed  no  less  than  twelve 
reports  from  the  six  chapters  and  committees  of 
their  Institute.  They  had  an  annual  opening 
address  from  the  president  ; three  closing 
addresses  from  the  presidents  of  HarvarcL 


College,  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
late  master  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art;  two 
other  practical  papers ; sundry  discussions,  and 
general  Institute  business. 

The  conditions  under  which  we  should  start  in 
such  a race  of  swiftness  are  thus  described  in  a 
professional  journal  : — “ Bound  down  by  the 
swaddling  bands  of  red  tape,  impeded  by 
precedent,  choked  by  apologies  and  compliments, 
blinded  by  the  dust  of  prejudice,  and  deafened 
by  the  monotonous  buz  of  self-gratulation,  the 
architects  of  England  have  grown  to  be  weari- 
some to  the  public.”  Thus  weighted,  gentlemen, 
how  could  we  compete  in  such  a contest : better 
far  to  assume  at  once  the  role  of  the  tortoise, 
than  attempt  that  of  the  hare. 

I venture  to  believe  that  the  American  archi- 
tects have  found  the  question  of  competition 
quite  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  we  may,  and  in 
the  words  of  one  writing  on  this  subject,  “ it 
will  be  found  that  in  the  New  World  as  in  the 
Old,  competition  is  attended  by  selfishness, 
jobbery,  and  iniquity.”  The  most  useful  result 
of  the  American  meeting  will,  I think,  be  found 
in  the  discussion  on  fire-proof  construction,  and 
in  their  recommendation  “ of  thick  solid  walls, 
solid  constructions  in  floors  and  partitions,  brick 
or  artificial  stone  rather  than  granites,  lime 
stones  or  sand  stones,  and  oak  posts,  rather  than 
iron  or  stone  columns.” 

Gentlemen,  we  do  not  meet  under  the 
brightest  conditions  : our  profession  seems  as  it 
were  to  be  under  a cloud,  to  be  affected  by  some 
unknown  influences  as  the  weather  has  lately 
been  by  atmospheric  ones  : violently  assailed 
both  in  the  leading  periodical  of  the  country  and 
in  the  most  influential  of  the  daily  journals  : we 
have  in  addition  members  of  our  own  profession 
publicly  joining  in  this  unjust  crusade,  and  in- 
dulging in  personalities  of  a most  painful  and 
uncalled  for  nature  ; and,  though  last’not  least, 
we  seem  about  to  have  revived  a sort  of  “ battle 
of  the  styles,”  a feud  which  I at  least  had  hoped 
was  buried  with  that  of  tho  gauges.  Whilst  I 
think  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  show  how 
unjust  are  many  of  tho  charges  made  hi  the 
former,  how  unsound  its  reasonings,  or  how  im- 
practicable its  suggestions ; or  to  find  a motive 
for  the  animus  displayed  in  the  latter ; it  will  be 
well  for  us  to  consider  calmly  why  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  such  a storm  should  burst  over 
our  heads,  and  why  the  works  of  British  archi- 
tects, which  certainly  are  not  thus  discreditably 
esteemed  on  the  Continent,  should  be  so  abused 
in  England ! Is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  de- 
fective professional  education  of  the  English 
architect;  to  the  want  of  examinations  and  a 
diploma  to  practise  as  in  the  legal  and  medical 
professions  ? or  to  a higher  standard  of  public 
taste,  requiring  works  of  a higher  class  and 
purer  taste  ? I doubt  if  to  either  of  these  causes 
is  duo  the  existing  state  of  things  ; but  if  educa- 
tion is  defective,  that  I think  will  soon  be 
changed,  for  I believe  there  are  abundant  means 
now  within  the  reach  of  the  diligent  student  in 
architecture,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  study 
of  the  true  principles  of  all  design,  but  to  the 
artistic  and  constructive  parts  of  his  profession. 

I have  great  doubts  whether  the  diploma 
could  now  bo  realised  for  our  profession,  and 
certainly  I do  not  believe  as  yet  in  the  great 
advance  of  public  taste,  or  we  should  not  see  such 
monstrosities  as  now  find  favour-  and  approval ; 
but  supposing  the  professional  studies  of  young 
architects  have  much  to  be  desired,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  defective  taste  and  information  of 
the  self-constituted  architectural  critics,  who 
sometimes  take  the  world  by  storm  through  tho 
vehemence  of  their  assertion,  and  the  self-com- 
placency of  their  dogmatism  P This  species  of 
criticism  by  wholesale  has  lately  been  indulged 
in  an  amusing  manner  by  the  author  of  the 
article  to  which  I have  already  alluded.  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  compare  the  writer’s 
assumption  to  the  discovery  of  a mare’s  nest,  or 
to  the  announcement  of  those  quack  doctors 
whose  sole  notion  of  argument  is  the  indiscrimi- 
nate abuse  of  the  whole  medical  profession.  The 
writer  assumes  that  modern  architecture  is  bad 
because  it  is  the  work  of  professional  architects 
who  make  designs  but  do  not  execute  them  with 
their  own  hands,  or  under  their  constant  per- 
sonal superintendence  as  master  masons  or 
builders,  and  he  fancies  that  the  works  of  the 
Greek  and  Mediaeval  designers  were  successful 
because  there  was  with  them  no  such  distinction 
between  the  authors  of  the  design  and  the  per- 
sons who  carried  them  out.  Under  our  system 
he  thinks  there  can  be  none  of  that  real  loving 
devotion  to  architectural  fitness  and  beauty 
which  he  discerns  (and  correctly)  in  the  works 
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of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Middle  Ages ; but  really 
this  distinction  between  past  and  present  cus- 
toms is  a quibble  upon  words,  or,  as  has  been 
well  said  of  this  article  in  a celebrated  weekly 
paper; — “ an  analysis  of  the  strange  confusion  of 
accredited  criticisms  and  of  original  sophisms, 
pertly  dished  up  as  novelties.”  There  is  nothing 
but  an  increase  in  the  division  of  labour  such  as 
has  taken  place  in  other  branches  of  art  and  in- 
dustry, rendered  necessary  to  a great  degree  by 
the  altered  conditions  of  society,  and  by  the 
undue  haste  with  which  everything  must  now-a- 
days  be  realised, — no  time  given  for  study  ‘or 
correction.  If  the  details  of  our  modern  work 
are  poor  and  weak  (which  is  assuredly  not 
always  the  case),  it  is  not  because  the  designer 
was  not  also  a handicraftsman,  but  because  he 
is  a poor  artist ; and  if  the  actual  mason  works 
like  a carving  machine,  it  is  not  because  he 
works  under  a builder  who  is  not  the  author  of 
the  drawings  given  to  him,  but  because  he  wants 
the  genuine  artistic  spirit ; because  he  is  fettered 
by  trade-union  rules,  seeking  to  do  the  least 
possible  amount  of  work  for  his  day’s  pay,  and 
that  in  the  most  careless  and  heartless  way. 

It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  pretend  that 
English  painting  is  inferior  to  that  of  Raffaelle 
and  Titian,  because  English  painters  buy  their 
colours  ready  made  up  from  the  dealers,  whilst 
the  great  Italian  painters  had  them  ground  up 
in  their  own  studios,  and  under  their  own  eyes. 

If  we  fail  it  is  not,  I repeat,  because  we  are 
architects  only  and  not  builders,  masons,  or 
carpenters,  but  because  our  training  has  not 
been  complete  in  the  study  of  those  fundamental 
ideas  of  proportion,  harmony  and  truth  of  con- 
struction which  underlie  all  the  great  buildings 
of  the  past,  whether  of  Greece  or  Rome,  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  of  the  Renaissance  itself ; and 
because  we  are  not  aided  by  the  public  as  our 
employers  in  the  exercise  of  such  patience  on 
their  part  as  would  ensure  greater  thought  and 
study  in  the  works  they  seek  at  our  hands. 
There  are  few  present,  I feel  sure,  who  have  not 
felt  this  want ; it  is  not  in  private  practice  alone, 
in  works  freely  and  individually  given  to  our 
care,  that  there  is  this  want  of  consideration. 
In  Government  and  public  competitions,  it  seems 
essential  to  secure  the  designs  asked  for  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time ; and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  with  the  least  amount  of 
thought  and  study,  and  without  regard  to  the 
demands  which  our  other  professional  engage- 
ments hare  upon  our  time.  I am  not  clear  that 
there  is  much  consolation  to  be  derived  from 
sharing  disgrace  with  others,  but  if  there  is,  then 
must  our  suffering  be  much  diluted,  for  engi- 
neers, sculptors,  dilettante,  and  connoisseurs,  all 
come  in  for  the  general  abuse  so  lavishly  spread 
about  by  this  writer.  These  gentlemen  are, 
however,  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  I can  only  hope  that  the  observations  made 
for  their  benefit  may  have  a more  ’practically 
beneficial  effect  than  those  made  upon  our  pro- 
fession are  likely  to  have. 

I for  one  have  good  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
profession  ; even  now  I believe  that  in  the  calm 
opinion  of  the  educated  and  travelled  public  its 
status  is  held  in  fair  and  favourable  esteem  ; the 
works  of  its  leading  members  allowed  to  hold 
their  own  in  European  estimation,  and  the 
honour  and  character  of  the  general  body  to  be 
unquestioned.  I think  it  rests  with  us  to  live 
down  this  squall  of  prejudice ; I believe  that 
the  violent  and  personal  language  now  so  freely 
indulged  in  by  the  literary  and  professional 
critic  does  not  carry  conviction  with  it,  and 
though  exciting  or  amusing  at  the  moment,  is 
not  to  the  taste  of  those  whose  opinion  or  in- 
fluence is  of  real  value  ; but  of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  violent  personal  attacks  and 
criticisms  now  so  often  made  by  architects  on 
the  works  of  their  professional  brethren,  are 
generally  condemned : where  is  such  abuse  thus 
publicly  attempted  in  any  other  profession 
and  how  would  it  be  tolerated  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  address  a cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President,  on  the  motion  of  Pro- 
fessor Kerr,  seconded  by  Mr.  Street,  was  carried 
unanimously. 


the  latter  was  necessarily  adjourned.  The  main 
object  of  the  meeting,  so  far  as  the  former  sub- 
ject was  concerned,  being  to  discuss  the  revised 
form  of  the  schedule  of  professional  charges  and 
practice,  first  issued  by  the  Institute  in  1862,  the 
Chairman  (the  president  of  the  Institute)  com- 
menced the  proceedings  by  reading  over  the 
resolution  at  the  last  Conference,  dated  May  26, 
1871,  referring  the  various  questions  connected 
with  professional  charges  to  the  professional 
practice  committee  of  the  Institute,  with  certain 
additional  names,  whose  report,  when  sanctioned 
by  the  council  and  confirmed  by  a special  general 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  should  be  discussed  at 
the  next  general  Conference. 

The  Chairman  subsequently  read  a letter  from 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  strongly  deprecating  any 
interference  with  the  Institute  schedule  as  pre- 
viously drawn  up,  on  the  ground  that  to  change 
the  rules  and  practices  then  agreed  to,  after  they 
had  been  only  ten  years  in  operation,  would 
argue  a want  of  confidence  in  themselves  and 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  Institute  and  the  pro- 
fession at  large.  The  previous  intention  had 
been,  he  said,  only  to  revise  the  old  schedule  by 
appending  notes  to  it,  not  by  printing  an  entirely 
new  one.  Another  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Jolly,  of  Derby,  who  went  at  some  length  into 
the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  present 
status  of  the  profession,  in  being  open  to  all  who 
chose  to  take  it  up,  and  urged  that  it  should  be 
put  on  the  same  level  as  the  medical  and  legal 
professions,  and  no  one  be  permitted  to  call  him- 
self architect  or  practise  as  such  who  had  not 
passed  a formal  examination.  Some  amusement 
was  caused  by  the  writer’s  wholesale  propositions 
for  the  well-being  of  the  profession,  one  of  which 
was  “ to  abolish  all  provincial  societies,”  which 
by  their  local  variations  of  practice  prevented  all 
possibility  of  united  action.  It  would  have  been 
a better  way  to  put  it,  to  have  urged  that  all 
such  societies  should  bo  requested  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  Institute  and  adopt  one 
general  rule  of  practice  ; but  the  obstacle  named 
by  Mr.  Jolly  is  certainly  a serious  one.  These 
letters  having  been  read,  Mr.  Godwin,  referring 
to  Mr.  Hayward’s  communication,  hoped  that 
the  meeting  would  fully  consider  the  point  raised 
therein  before  committing  themselves  to  the 
idea  of  an  entirely  new  schedule  ; the  other 
schedule  had  worked  very  well  for  ten  years,  and 
it  was  a very  hazardous  step  to  rescind  their  reso- 
lutions  and  replace  them  by  others  at  so  com- 
paratively early  a date.  Professor  Lewis  de- 
fended the  consideration  of  the  new  schedule ; 
and  after  some  conversation  it  was  resolved  to 
proceed  with  it,  viewing  it,  as  in  fact,  simply  a 
revision  of  the  existing  schedule. 

A long  and  careful  discussion  of  the  various 
clauses  was  then  gone  into,  in  which,  besides 
those  already  named,  the  following  and  other 
gentlemen  took  part : — Mr.  Edmeston,  Mr.  S. 
Matthews,  Mr.  Hino,  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Statham,  Professor  Kerr,  Mr.  Oliver,  Mr.  C. 
Fowler,  Mr.  I’ Anson,  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  Mr.  Aitchison,  Mr.  Fogerty,  and 
Mr.  W.  Burges. 

We  have  before  us  a report  of  the  discussion, 
but  as  this  meeting  was  regarded  as  private,  and 
properly  so,  as  it  seems  to  us,  we  will  simply  add 
that,  before  separating,  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  new  schedule,  all  reference 
to  charges  for  the  ovor-seeing  and  laying  out  of 
estates  was  omitted,  although  in  that  of  1862 
there  had  been  special  clauses  referring  to  this 
branch  of  work.  Professor  Lewis  explained  that 
as  the  usual  terms  for  this  work  were  contained 
in  recognised  auctioneers’  scales  of  charges,  it 
was  considered  unnecessary  to  embody  them  in 
a strictly  professional  scale  like  the  one  under 
consideration,  as  this  was  not  necessarily  archi- 
tect’s work.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmeston, 
however,  it  was  decided  that  the  question  of  the 
retention  or  omission  of  these  clauses  in  the 
1862  scale  should  be  considered  at  the  adjourned 
meeting,  which  was  fixed  for  twelve  o’clock  on 
this  Friday.  Hereafter  we  will  print  the  revised 
schedule  for  general  guidance. 
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tured  figures,  and  numerous  small  pieces  of  base  i 
moulds,  bead  and  reel  ornaments,  &c.  The 
general  nature  of  the  site,  and  the  amount  of 
excavation  already  undertaken,  were  indicated  ; 
by  a coloured  tracing  exhibited  by  Mr.  Newton,  i 
On  this  the  supposed  outline  of  the  temple  plan 
has  been  indicated,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  , 
two  of  the  bases  already  found.  Another  has  i 
since  been  uncovered ; but  as  its  precise  position  c 
has  not  yet  been  communicated,  so  as  to  he  ' 
placed  on  the  plan,  it  was  not  possible  to  say  j 
how  far  it  would  confirm  or  negative  the  assumed  : 
position  and  extent  of  the  plan.  The  portion  of 
fluted  base-mould  shown  gives  a very  large  scale 
to  the  building.  The  fluting  is  in  very  good  pre.  1 
servation  on  what  has  been  the  under  side  of  the 
member.  The  upper  side  is  much  worn,  and  the 
profile  nearly  destroyed.  The  most  interesting 
of  the  relics  at  present  in  the  Museum  is,  how- 1 
ever,  the  sculptured  fragment  referred  to,  which 
is  conjectured  to  be  a portion  of  one  of  the 
“columns  ornamented  with  sculpture”  men- 
tioned by  contemporary  historians  as  existing  in  ; 
the  temple.  The  block  is  about  the  same  i 
diameter  as  the  base-mould  before  mentioned,  or 
would  be  if  its  diameter  were  complete,  and  is 
circular  in  general  form,  with  parts  of  life-size, « 
draped  figures  on  it,  in  low  relief.  Whether,  if 
this  be  really  part  of  a column,  it  is  the  base 
or  the  upper  portion ; whether  the  sculptures 
was  continued  all  up  the  column,  or  whether;, 
grouped  at  the  head  or  foot  of  it,  there  are  as 
yet  scarcely  data  even  for  conjecturing.  If  the 
former,  it  was  such  a treatment  as  certainly 
could  only  be  found  in  Asiatic  Greek  architeo-j 
ture;  if  the  latter,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  may  find  anj 
unexpected  precedent  for  the  small  groups  of 
figures  at  the  base  of  the  window-shafts  in  the 
St.  Pancras  Hotel,  which  have  been  a good  deal1 
criticised.  Several  smaller  base  members  of i 
columns  (perhaps  belonging  to  the  internal 
colonnade)  have  well-marked,  sharply-cut  in> 
scriptions  on  them,  evidently  forming  part  of  £ 
general  scheme.  There  ai’e  distinct  marks  o) 
colour  on  many  of  the  fragments,  chiefly  t 
reddish  tone  ; but  on  one  bit  of  ornamental 
sculpture  blue  is  clearly  discernible.  It  woulc 
appear,  so  far  as  can  be  discerned,  that  thi 
001001'  had  been  applied  with  considerable  minutei 
ness  of  detail  in  bringing  out  the  small®] 
features  and  fillets  of  the  carving.  All  wh( 
have  seen  these  specimens  will  look  with  interest 
for  the  result  of  further  investigation.  JUn 
Watkiss  Lloyd  was  present,  and  gavo  some 
additional  information ; bur,  owing  to  the  com 
fined  space,  it  was  impossible  for  all  present  t* 
benefit  by  his  remarks. 

In  replying  to  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Newton; 
proposed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  Newton  ob 
served  that  it  was  of  importance  to  obtain  ant 
to  make  public  the  opinion  of  qualified  judges  a 
to  the  value  of  these  fragments,  and  the  desira 
bility  of  continuing  the  investigations,  as  it  woult 
only  be  in  the  event  of  the  Government  bein# 
fully  persuaded  on  this  head  that  any  materia 
assistance  could  be  obtained  towards  continuinp 
the  investigations  on  a larger  scale.  Upon  this 
it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cates  that  Mr.  Waterhouse 
as  a member  of  the  council  of  the  Institute  o 
British  Architects,  should  be  requested  to  brin; 
the  subject  before  them,  with  the  view  of  thei 
ultimately  memorialising  Government  in  regal* 
to  it ; a proposition  which  met  with  the  approva 
of  all  present.  Some  of  the  party  subsequent! 
went  over  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  collection* 
in  the  Museum. 


Visit  to  the  British  Museum. 


The  first  sitting  of  the  Conference  for  practical 
business,  which  took  place  at  l-30  on  Tuesday, 
was,  according  to  the  programme,  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  discussion  of  two  very  important 
subjects,  professional  charges  and  the  employ- 
ment of  surveyors.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
however,  the  former  topic  furnished  full  occupa- 
tion for  the’  whole  of  the  available  time,  and 


At  half-past  two  on  Tuesday  morning,  in 
spite  of  very  bad  weather,  there  was  a fair 
concourse  of  visitors  at  the  Museum,  to  hear 
what  Mr.  Newton  had  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
interesting  fragments  from  the  Temple  of 
Ephesus,  of  which  the  investigations  of  Mr. 
Wood  have  put  us  in  possession,  and  which  have 
been  already  referred  to,  with  illustrations, 
our  columns.  The  fragments  at  present  in  the 
Museum  consist  chiefly  of  an  Ionic  base,  part 
of  a volute  capital,  a large  block  with  sculp- 


Modem  Ecclesiastical  Architec  ture  in  Scotland 
The  sectional  meeting  on  Architectural  Ar‘ 
held  at  eight  o’clock  on  Wednesday  evening  (S: 
M.  Digby  Wyatt  in  the  chair),  did  not  in  realitl 
include  very  much  that  bore  directly  upon  art,  a 
most  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  with  the  din 
cussion  of  the  competition  question.  Previously] 
however,  to  this  discussion,  a Bhort  and  wel 
written  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Honeyman,  t; 
Glasgow,  on  the  subject  of  modern  ecclesiastic*! 
architecture  in  Scotland,  and  in  Glasgow  mor 
particularly ; the  subject  having  been  suggests] 
to  the  author  by  a member  of  the  Institute] 
when  on  a visit  to  Glasgow.  Mr.  Honeyma; 
gave  a concise  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  “ situs' 
tion”  in  Scotland,  as  influencing  the  develop; 
ment  of  the  architecture  of  her  churches; 
observing  that  the  rigorous  natftre  of  the  R< 
formation  under  Knox  had  led  at  the  time  to  tbi 
demolition  of  Mediteval  churches  to  a gre?] 
extent,  and  left  open  a wide  field  for  rebuilding 
and  that  it  was  probably  to  the  connection  ci 
mediaeval  architecture,  in  the  minds  of  the  Sco:l 
tisli  people,  with  the  abhorred  Papal  worahrl 
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and  rule,  that  a good  deal  of  the  preference  for 
classic  architecture  in  their  churches  might  be 
traced.  There  were  two  large  bodies,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  Scotland — 
the  Free  Presbyterian  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian ; the  former  having  been  an  offshoot  or 
secession  from  the  latter  as  late  as  1843  ; and  the 
fact  of  this  secession  had  given  a great  impulse  to 
the  building  of  places  of  worship.  Until  a com- 
paratively recent  period,  church  architecture  in 
Scotland  since  the  Reformation  had  scarcely  had 
an  existence  in  an  artistic  sense,  partly  owing  to 
the  ideas  inculcated  at  the  Reformation,  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  building  and  repairing  of  the 
churches  rested  with  the  heritors,  or  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  district,  and  not  with  the  people 
at  large  ; and  they  executed  their  task  generally 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  One  or  two  sketches  of 
the  typical  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  of  last 
century  afforded  some  amusement  by  the  very 
unmistakable  illusti-ation  they  afforded  on  this 
point : and  even  a good  deal  later  than  this  things 
were  in  such  a state  that  there  was  record  of  a 
competition  for  the  old  College  Church  at  Glasgow 
by  ,two  joiners,  one  of  whom  was  said  to  have 
been  assisted  by  “ an  itinerant  London  architect.” 
The  first  specimen  of  anything  that  could  be 
called  architectural  Gothic  was  a church  erected 
by  Rickman  in  1825.  In  the  present  day  the 
state  of  feeling  was  very  different;  the  Fi-ee 
Presbyterian  Church  had  no  scruple  about  intro- 
ducing any  amount  of  ornament  into  their 
churches,  and  were  desirous  to  render  them 
architecturally  beautiful ; but  in  looking  at  the 
designs  of  these  edifices,  English  architects  must 
remember  that  the  requirements  and  the 
principle  on  which  the  service  was  carried 
on  were  perfectly  distinct  from  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of  Eng- 
land. There  was  no  special  sanctity  attached 
to  any  part  of  the  edifice,  or,  indeed,  to  the 
edifice  as  a whole,  except  during  the  time  of 
actual  service  ; and,  as  the  prayers  were  extem- 
pore as  well  as  the  sermon,  the  church  was,  in 
fact,  an  auditorium,  in  which  the  pulpit  was  the 
Central  and  piincipal  object.  Generally  an 
assembly-room  for  meetings  was  attached  to  the 
church,  as  well  as  retiring-rooms,  waiting-rooms, 
&c.  Mr.  Honoyman  then  called  attention  to 
photographs  and  di’awings  of  some  modern  Scot- 
tish churches,  conspicuous  among  which  were 
some  of  those  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Glasgow, 
particularly  St.  Geoi-ge’s  Free  Church  and 
Queen’s  Park  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
former  is  remarkable  for  much  originality  of 
treatment  in  the  modification  of  Greek  architec- 
ture which  the  architect  has  made  his  own ; the 
I interior,  it  was  stated,  was  entirely  lined  with 
yellow  pine,  no  plaster  being  employed,  and  deco- 
rated in  colour  on  the  natural  tint  of  the  wood 
as  a ground.  The  Queen’s  Park  Church,  less 
original  and  sti-iking  in  detail,  is  an  admirable 
composition  as  a whole,  and  a completely  legiti- 
mate application  of  Greek  ai'chitecture  to  modem 
building ; the  pediment  in  particular  being  really 
the  finish  of  the  Blope  of  the  roof  behind  it,  and 
not,  as  in  many  cases  of  modem  so-called  Greek 
architecture,  a mere  mask  to  a roof  of  different 
outline  and  construction. 

A domed  church  on  a Gi’eek  cross  plan,  by 
Mr.  Bushell,  was  among  the  buildings  illustrated, 
and  appeared  a veiy  good  composition  ; but  the 
acoustic  effect  internally  had  not  proved  veiy 
satisfactory.  Some  of  the  Gothic  designs  ex- 
hibited, including  one  or  two  by  the  author  of 
the  paper,  possessed  no  ordinary  merit  and 
originality ; — the  omission  of  the  chancel  (which 
is  not  x’equii'ed  by  the  Presbyterian  ritual) 
giving  also  a certain  novelty  of  effect.* 

Mr.  Street,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Honeyman  for  his  paper,  thought  that  as  the 
Presbyterian  chui-ches  wero  in  reality  halls  of 
meeting,  not  churches  in  the  commonly  accepted 
Sense  of  the  word,  the  Scottish  architects  would 
take  the  best  course  in  discarding  the  idea  of  a 
, Mediaeval  church  altogether,  and  accepting 
l openly  the  fact  (which  appears  to  have  been 
( done  in  some  instances)  that  they  were  halls, 
land  treating  them  as  such.  He  also  observed 
j that  there  were  still  many  interesting  remains  of 
jMedimval  architecture  in  Scotland,  which  were 
1 quite  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  those  in 
England,  but  had  not  received  the  attention  and 
(Study  they  merited  from  English  architects, 
j Professor  Kerr  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
i| which  was  cordially  endorsed  by  all  present. 

* The  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  designs  shown  was 
i one  of  a Classic  church,  the  sides  of  which  wero  formed 
iOy  a colonnade,  with  plate-glass  between  the  columns,  so 
eas  to  leave  the  iatter  equally  visible  from  inside  and  out, — 
ja  ne'v,  but  scarcely  a happy  idea. 
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The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion 
of  conditions  for  regulating  architectural  com- 
petitions. The  proceedings  did  not  close  till  a 
late  hour,  and  we  must  defer  comment  on  this 
subject  till  our  next. 
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“ ARCHITECTURE  ” AND  ITS  MODERN 
CRITICS* 

We  are  forced  to  omit  the  lengthened  and 
remarkable  display  of  historical  lore  commencing 
at  p.  314  of  The  Sexagenarian,  devoted  to  expan- 
sion of  the  subject.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  concluding  summary  of  this  division 
of  the  theme. 

Thus  we  have  only  to  regard  the  early  stirrings 
of  the  art  faculty, — shown  in  our  barbarous 
ancestors,  on  engraved  bones,  to  be  seen  in  the 
Christy  Collection  and  otherwhere, — and  mani- 
fested by  the  youth  of  our  own  days  (not  yet 
“educated”  in  “art-schools”)  on  barn-doors 
and,  in  less  rural  localities,  on  the  portals  of 
houses  or  the  surfaces  of  pavements ; and  we 
are  irresistibly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  acts  were,  and  are,  the  outcome  of  delight 
in  the  wholesome  exercise  of  natural  powers. 
The  carving  of  a savage’s  club  or  boomerang,  the 
war-paint  and  trappings  of  the  Red  Indian,  the 
tattoo, — all  indicate  the  early  uncorrupted  ten- 
dencies of  our  race,  and  the  same  sense  of  keen 
enjoyment.  Traced  through  the  ages  and  all  the 
stages  of  civilisation,  the  signs  are  equally  inte- 
resting, and  full-fraught  with  meaning  to  the 
apprehensive  eye  and  mind.  It  is  not  till  we 
arrive  at  a certain  period,  in  the  month  of  April, 
A.D.  1572,  14  Reg.  Eliz.  (three  centuries  ago), 
that  we  detect  a sudden  and  apparently  complete 
destruction  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  that 
humanity  had  inherited  with  existence.  Then 
was  irremediably  choked  at  its  source  the  healthy 
spring  of  pleasure  that,  with  minds  innocent  and 
pleasant,  erewhile,  had,  as  by  lubrication,  seemed 
to  exorcise  many  of  the  difficulties  of,  and 
eventually  to  render  delightful,  even  the  most 
prosaic  toils.  Nature  is  bountiful  to  us  no  more 
in  this  regard.  Nemesis  has  visited  us  to  avenge 
our  acts ; and  in  every  instance,  as  soon  as  the 
blighting  influence  of  knowledge  begins  to 
destroy  the  earliest  teachings  of  nature,  in  arti- 
ficially training  the  budding  growths,  there 
vanishes  for  ever  the  possibility  of  true  satisfac- 
tion and  happy  content.  These  were,  in  happier 
days,  the  accompaniment  of  all  honest  labour,  pro- 
portioned always  to  the  nature  of  each  man ; but 
(to  start  a new  simile)  the  bright  blue  sky  has 
long  been  covered  -with  a leaden  lining.  The 
world  has  become  a dreary  prison-house,  in 
which  all  are  perf  oi’ming,  under  the  constraint  of 
fear  of  retributive  hungei',  their  miserable 
prison  tasks.  The  use,  in  order  to  pain  our 
fellows,  of  the  sharpest  goads  that  our  skill  and 
means  can  devise,  is  the  only  satisfaction 
reserved  for  the  most  honest  hearts  and  cheerful 
minds, — in  this  woe-begone  time  of  fearfully  im- 
perfect  digestion,  and  of  alternating  madness 
and  idiocy.  The  moral  appetite  and  palate  have 
both  become  incapable  of  conveying  sensation. 
In  every  occupation,  in  every  art, — in  that  of 
building  especially, — sheer  weariness,  despond- 
ency, and  despair  are  the  lot  of  all  those  who 
direct  and  those  who  work. 

* * # * 

It  may  have  been  remarked  that,  in  our  pre- 
fatory general  view  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  world,  we  did  not  characterise  the  “ en- 
gineering profession.”  This  is  accounted  for  by 
its  close  relation  with  that  of  architecture, 
amounting  at  times  to  absolute  identity.  Every 
mind,  not  quite  disabled  by  the  paralysing 
strokes  of  worthless  modem  unwisdom,  will  per- 
ceive that  we  have  intended  and  put  no  limit  to 
our  remarks.  What  has  been  said  of  architects 
might  be  applied  word  for  word  to  engineers. 
The  Menai  and  London  biidges,  erected  before 
the  beginning  of  the  baleful  existence  of  “ cele- 
brated engineers,”  are  “two  of  the  most  simple, 
dignified,  and  noble  buildings  in  the  world.”  In 
modern  times,  however,  here,  as  otherwhere, 
things  have  changed;  and  this  “profession,” — 
with  its  experiments,  its  blunders,  and  its  im- 
perfect intelligence, — is  another  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  seated  amid  an  ever-increasing  group  of 
similar  monsters  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  the 
most  patient  of  modern  Sindbads.  How  purely 
unnecessary  is  this  part  of  our  poor  country’s 
load  will  appear  from  the  simple  statement  that, 
with  sufficient  intelligence  in  workmen  (or 


* See  p.  440,  ante. 


others),  we  should  by  this  time  have  had,  besides 
other  desirable  things,  a perfectly-developed 
system  of  judiciously-constracted  lines  of  rail- 
way. Though  of  course  open  to  some  debate, 
it  will  probably  be  admitted  by  a sufficient  ma- 
jority, temporarily  disentangling  their  minds 
from  prejudice,  that  all  which  can  be  needed  is 
the  will  and  the  power  to  act  wisely. 

But  wo  must  return,  and  complete  the  reason- 
ing on  which  we  have  based  our  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  architectural  “ profession.”  The 
happy  personal  results  to  be  expected  by  em- 
ployers have  been  shown ; let  us  devote  a few 
words  to  the  certain  effects  on  tho.buildings — in 
respect  especially  of  a prevalent  longing  for 
vulgar  display  in  certain  sections  of  society. 
This  is  always  hailed  with  acclaims,  and  heartily 
pandered  to  in  architecture  and  other  things  by 
the  whole  body  of  “eminent”  persons,  who 
exhibit  a sheer  depravity — the  more  intense  and 
hopeless  in  proportion  to  their  “ celebrity,” — 
compounded  of  imbecility  and  craven  com- 
pliance, mingled  with  simious  imitation  and  base- 
minded  sympathy.  The  occasional  yielding  of 
the  merely  weak-kneed  to  dictation  may  bo 
passed  over,  as  less  pemicioxxs  and  less  frequent 
than  the  willing  accord  of  corrupted  heart  and 
mind.  How  clear  that  any  workman  would  war 
successfully  against  influences  to  which  members 
of  “the  profession”  have  naturally  succumbed. 
An  expression  of  refined  luxury,  combined  with 
a certain  sustained  hauteur,  redeemed  from 
utter  imposture  and  failure  some  of  the  works  of 
the  wildest  French  Renaissance,  and  similarly 
qualified  praise  might  even  be  accorded  to 
an  occasional  sumptuous  (or  even  paradeful) 
English  building,  deriving  its  gay  splendour  from 
an  architect, — in  the  memory  of  every  one  a few 
years,  at  least,  deceased.  But  though  thus  not 
sparing  judicious  eulogy,  we  cannot  give  way  to 
the  loud  demand  for  exact,  rigid  justice  for 
contemporaries.  It  is  better  to  temper  justice 
with  mercy,  and  only  to  deplore  the  uni- 
versal constant  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in 
painful  incapacity  and  uniformly  grievous  de- 
gradation  Such  works  as  “the 

Travellers’  Club  and  the  Sun  Fire  Office — the 
most  beautiful  work  in  Europe  of  its  style  and 
dimensions” — may,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  be 
cited  as  specimens  of  what  has  been  effected 
under  happy  auspices,  where  no  single  will  con- 
trolled  absolutely,  and  consequently  marred,  the 
whole  and  each  part.  The  unity  and  variety, — 
the  expression  of  well-bred  grace,  and  its  pure 
intelligent  smile, — that  we  see  there,  resulted  from 
the  control  of  both  general  design  and  detail  by 
the  individual  workman,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  the  smooth-handed  men  belonging  to  “ a 
mock — we  had  almost  said  a spurious — pro- 
fession.”* 

* * # * 

We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  deny  ourselves 
the  pure  satisfaction  of  commenting  on  some 
recent,  unfortunately  somewhat  singular,  appear- 
ances in  Jupiter  and  some  of  its  satellites. 
Therefrom  with  Sidrophelic  art  we  divine  with 
confidence  the  existence  of  ill-conditioned  masses 
of  matter.  Judging  from  the  most  coherent 
samples  yet  obtained, — much  of  the  remainder, 
described  in  language  of  suitable  piquancy, 
might  obtain  the  attention  it  deserves.  A 
surprising  hereditary  strain  of  feeling  and 
utterance  may  be  noted.  In  the  “ Conti’asts  ” 
of  to-day  are  signs  of  the  deep  draughts  of  in- 
spiration from  older  sources.  It  is  pleasing  to 
recognise  a kindred  spirit, — for  whom  also  let  us 
hope  the  debris  of  Ishmaelitish  conflict  may 
serve  as  scaling  ladders  to  reach  and  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  We  must  not  be 
understood  to  make  accusations  of  plagiarism  or 
imitation.  We  all  are  imitators  of  a far  older 
original.  We,  at  least,  are  not  unaware  that 
historic  renown — the  repute  that  comes  of  an 
ancient  origin  or  sanction — predisposes  every  one 
to  a special  consideration.  We  appeal  then  to 
the  great  father  of  Grecian  song  and  his  glorious 
roll-call  of  names.  He  has  evoked,  from  out  the 
historic  mists,  heroes  who  are,  more  thoroughly 
than  any  autobiographical  personages,  types  of 
human  character.  Types  discriminated  with 
consummate  art,  but  still  possessing  all  the 
manlike  passions  ; — not  desiccated  mummies  de- 
prived of  the  motions  of  the  spirit  and  of  the 
warm  life-blood  of  humanity ; — distinctions  made 
more  obvious  by  the  withdrawal  of  what  is 
common  to  all  mankind.  Among  that  goodly 
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But  an  imputation  of  want  of  genuineness  of  “pro- 
fessional” character  might  bo  misinterpreted  as  a covert 
mitigation  of  virulence,  with  reference  to  architecture, 
which  cannot  batmen  while  the  word  “mock”  is  kept  to. 
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company  a form  full  of  grace  and  of  a heavenly 
beauty  appears,  and  the  sorrowful  misappreciated 
gaze  of  Thersites  meets  our  eager  view ; com- 
polling  to  tenderness  and  even  to  the  proud 
claim  of  true  sonship  of  spirit  across  the  abysses 
of  decades  of  centuries.  With  his  voice  we 
exclaim,  “Alas  ! how  the  poor  world  is  pestered 
with  such  waterflies,  diminutives  of  nature — 
and  are  prepared  to  answer  with  all  the  proud 
defiance  of  our  ancestor  the  Shaksperian  Hector- 
ing question*  hurled  at  us  by  “ folly  and  ignorance, 
the  common  curse  of  mankind.” 

Though  apparently  a mere  digression,  forced 
upon  us  only  by  a sense  of  filial  duty  and 
brotherly  affection,  we  discover  that  we  really, 
in  our  crypto-consciousness,  have  been  affected 
by  subtile  connexions  with  this  stage  of  the 
treatment  of  our  main  topic.  We  have  wished 
with  iteration  to  impress  on  every  one  the 
supreme  value,  under  all  circumstances,  of  the 
infinitely  little  ; and,  having  thus  a worthy 
ideato  express,  in  self-surrender  to  our  im- 
pulses wo  have  done  it  “in  the  most  unconscious 
manner,  as  if  it  were  a mere  common-place.” 
We  have  not  only  shown  our  desire  to  look  back 
for  models  of  character  and  conduct,  and  im- 
plied the  support  that  we  have  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  arts  of  Greece ; but  at  the  same 
time  have  supplied  the  necessary  introduction  to 
a further  consideration  of  the  all-importance  of 
detail  in  architecture. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  general  de- 
sign is  really  of  small  moment,  in  comparison 
with  the  constant  activity  of  thought  re- 
vealed in  slight  modifications  of  plan  or  detail. 

If  the  sublime  reign  of  law,  existing  uncon- 
cealed yet  unproclaimed  in  the  ordered  majesty 
of  external  nature,  came  to  an  end,  our  strained 
powers  would  no  longer  be  tasked;  and  there  would 
remain  an  all-too-exhaustless  wealth  of  separate 
beauties,  forming  a fragmentary  record  of  the 
expression  of  perfect  will  through  perfect  power. 
May  we  not  consider  this  a sufficient  ground 
for  maintaining  that,  as  in  external  nature  so  in 
the  works  of  man,  in  every  seemingly  trifling 
detail  there  may  lie  thoughts  too  deep  for  words 
or  tears;  and  that,  consequently,  the  claim  to 
marshal  such  works  in  fitting  order,  to  introduce 
proportion  and  correlation  into  and  among  them, 
and  give  an  entire  work  a special  expression  and 
a thorough  unity,  may  be  dismissed  from  con- 
sideration,— as  a part  so  subordinate  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  production  that  we  should  not  get 
“ down  to”  it,  if  we  discussed  the  main  subject 
with  fluent  tongue  the  whole  length  of  a 
summer’s  day  ? Just  in  this  way  we  should  re- 
fuse to  give  heed  to  the  work  of  the  subordinate, 
who  had  merely  “designed”  the  letterpress 
of  a book,  and  pass  on  to  the  compositor,  whose 
free,  self-guided  action  “varied  monotony  by 
his  boldness  of  treatment”;  who,  “ showing  no 
dull  care  to  be  correct,  engaged  our  sympathies 
and  excited  our  interest  by  his  very  wayward- 
ness and  seeming  errors.”.  . . . If  we  could  obtain 
crockets  and  pateras  in  natural  and  spontaneous 
outgrowth,  wreaths  of  intertwined  foliage  lovingly 
bound  round  the  bells  of  capitals,  and  grotesque 
imagery  to  fill  the  spandrels  and  make  vocal  the 
salient  angles  of  our  buildings,  we  should  in 
truth  consider  ourselves  relieved,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  take  away  all  besides.  Unless  however 
some  process  can  be  devised  for  supplying  the 
additional  intrinsic  excellence  given  to  such  work 
only  by  time,  and  by  its  being  produced  by 
brain  and  hands  now  crumbled  into  dust, — it 
will,  sad  to  say,  be  impossible  at  any  time  to 
hope  to  rival, — even  in  the  happiest  efforts,  and 
after  the  most  thorough  reforms, — the  thus  prac- 
tically unique  productions  of  other  days 

We  should  be  well  satisfied  to  treat  these  works  of 
the  well-loved  olden  time  to  additional  expo- 
sition of  their  spirit  and  their  amazing  expres- 
siveness; but  hesitate  to  use  our  oil-cruse  too 
often  and  too  publicly.  Though  replenishing 
itself  in  the  act  of  exhaustion  with  unfailing 
regularity,  so  that  we  have  no  need  to  limit  its 
use  on  that  ground ; yet  as  others  also  possess 
similar  inexhaustible  bottles,  we  might  show 
them  too  plainly  the  inner  secrets  of  manipula- 
tion. Defective  spirits  might  then  attempt 
imitation,  which,  .under  the  circumstances, 
most  people  will  agree  with  us  would  not  be 
desirable. 

To  the  brains  of  the  caterpillars,  only  capable 
of  “ designing,”  or  executing  “ art-manufac- 
ture,” the  reasons  for  our  practice  in  the  matter 
of  emphasis  may  not  be  clear  at  once.  A few 
words  of  explanation  may  therefore  usefully 
introduce  the  distinctive  novelty  that  we  proudly 

* “ Troilu9  and  Cressida,”  act  v.,  scene  iv. 


think  the  Venetian  Manutii  might  have  looked 
upon  with  satisfaction.  The  happy,  copious  use 
of  italics,  in  order  to  give  typographical  point  to 
a joke,  or  emphasis  to  a word  or  phrase,  has  come 
down  to  “ special  commissioners  ” and  their 
congeners.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  flippant  way,  has 
even  called  them  the  resource  of  forcible-feebles. 
Affected  by  the  feeling  natural  under  these 
circumstances,  we  have  refrained  from  putting 
more  than  11  per  cent,  of  italicised  words  in  any 
section,  reserving  them  mainly  for  words  of 
foreign  origin,  not  yet  naturalised, — such  as, 
jejune,  dilettante,  apropos,  &c.,  or  for  occasional 
use  in  emphasising  otherwise  unimportant  por- 
tions of  quotations.  By  this  restraint  we 
have  obviously  deprived  ourselves  of  a re- 
source of  especial  value  in  any  composition 
aiming  at  sobriety,  and  the  avoidance  of  general 
and  constant  straining  for  effect.  What  can  be 
substituted  for  the  treble  underlining  of  a lady’s 
letter,  in  order  to  tell  that  the  point  has  not  been 
missed  by  the  author?  Valuable  results  would 
be  attainable,  no  doubt,  by  the  plentiful  use  of 
capital  letters, — a method  sanctioned  by  old 
usage,  but  now  fallen  into  some  discredit ; being 
actually  avoided  by  some  classes  of  our  popula- 
tion even  in  writing  the  nominative  of  the  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person.  The  perseverance  of 
Lord  Lytton  has  not  had  the  success  that  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  looked  for.  The  Truthful, 
the  Beautiful,  their  offspring.  Love,  and  their 
possible  resting-place,  the  Forked  Hill,  really 
look  too  odd  in  modern  typography.  We  have 
therefore  availed  ourselves,  after  full  considera- 
tion, of  the  liberal  use  of  inverted  commas, 
to  supplement  the  other  kinds  of  rhetorical 
pointing  now  in  use.  We  are,  it  is  true,  bound 
to  use  the  same  marks  for  quotations,  as  well  as  to 
indicate  the  right  moment  for  the  reader’s  curled 
lip  and  smile  of  contempt.  This  is,  however,  in 
reality,  a very  unimportant  drawback,  especially 
in  a composition  of  this  kind,  in  reading  which 
the  proper  muscles  will,  of  course,  be  in  constant 


It  remains  for  us  to  show  that  our  previous 
remarks  on  the  odious  system  of  division  of 
labour  especially  bear  upon  the,  at  one  time 
flourishing,  but  now  entirely  lost,  building  art. 
Light  is  so  often  thrown  on  a subject  by  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  without  that  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  use  them  ; only  noticing,  by  the  way, 
that  no  one  can  expect  such  comparisons  to  hold 
good  in  every  particular.  Our  proposition, — that 
....  there  is  no  hope  for  any  pursuit  when  the 
directors  are  not  constantly  engaged  hand  to 
hand  in  grappling  with  all  the  difficulties,  great 
and  small,  that  circumstances  or  the  frame  of 
things  cast  in  their  way.  . . . — sounds,  indeed,  like 
an  axiom  ; but  it  has,  with  apparent  seriousness, 
been  made  the  subject  of  doubt.  But  how,  for 
instance,  can  a general  effectively  direct  Hie 
movement  of  an  army  if  he  does  not  place  him- 
self where  his  powers,  of  combination  in  the 
massing  of  bodies  of  men,  and  in  quick  percep- 
tion of  relations,  and  his  long  habit  of  dealing 
with  new  circumstances,  can  be  most  thoroughly 
made  use  of  ? — obviously  when  he  is  acting  as  a 
soldier  in  the  ranks.  We  know,  in  fact, 
that  success  cannot  be  hoped  for  by  an 
army  led  by  an  “ eminent  strategist.”  There 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  a constant  develop- 
ment of  thought  and  independent  efforts  by 
each  self -controlled  agent  in  the  work.  Such 
comparatively  unimportant  general  direction  as 
may  prove  necessary  must  be  given  by  one  of 
tho*  soldier}-,  who  may  be  called  a “master- 
soldier;”  but  whose  commands  will  bring  dismay 
and  ruin,  if  he  does  not  take  his  part  in  the 
actual  fight,  and  is  spoken  of  by  any  other 
name The  marble  statue  is  com- 

pleted by  the  master, — bearing  the  impress  on 
every  atom  of  surface  of  keenest  feeling, — re- 
vealed so  thoroughly  as  the  result  of  almost  mira- 
culous development  of  the  organic  sensibilities  in 
eye  and  hand.  But  this  could  not  happen  unless 
he  had,  by  his  own  sole  effort,  effected  the  clear- 
ing awray  of  the  deep  congealed  snow-drifts — that 
had  hidden  from  other  men’s  vision  that  grace- 
f ullest  or  grandest  still  breathing  humanity.  In 
driving  off  the  hail  of  fragments  there  came  to 
him  a special  inspiration ; and  the  pursuit  of  his 
cherished  ideal  was  stimulated  by  the  rude,  long 
extended  and  toilsome  personal  labour  of  his 


own  hands But  enough  of  illustra- 
tion  It  is  also  amply  proved  that 


the  impression  of  individuality, — the  ruin  of  all 
noble  art,  the  inane  superstition  of  self-conceit, 
when  it  manifests  itself  in  mere  “designs”  on 
drawing-paper, — is  elsewhere  to  be  welcomed 
, with  the  whole  soul, — especially  when  it  gives 


scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  finer  kinds  of  intro-  f 
spection,  and  for  reference  to  the  subjective  | 
condition  of  tho  workman.  This  is  only  J 
another  example,  among  many  which  might  be  : 
brought  forward,  of  an  Article  in  the  wrong  j 
place.  And  as  a not  unimportant  corollary  j 
we  deduce,  that  mental  energies  and  poetic  I 
fancy  must  always  be  blighted,  and  can  never  5 
be  fostered  by  manufacturing  firms  or  individual  ^ 
capitalist  masters.  It  is,  indeed,  self-evident  J 
that  the  existence’of  any  channel, — between  the  j 
workman,  the  spring  and  source  of  art,  and  the  j 
real  paymaster  to  whom  the  work  is  to  be  con-  il 
veyed, — must  destroy  true  invention,  and  even  I 
honest  workmanship.  Common  sense  itself  l| 
apparently  cannot  exist  under  the  influence  of  >5 
such  a system ; for  we  observe  that,  aping  the  I 
system  of  replicas  in  painting  and  sculpture,  I 
repetitions  are  now  actually  made  of  well-liked  I 
forms  in  fittings,  furniture,  encaustic  tiles,  and  I 
even  in  painted  decoration.  What  can  we  call  I 
these, — now  our  rdpertoire  is  getting  exhausted,  I 
— but  “ mere  Illusory,  though  of  course  to  the  J 
vulgar  attractive  wares, — part  of  mere  fashion-  I 
able  imposture  ? ” 

In  case  some  of  those  whom  we  principally  I 
desire  to  benefit  should  not  be  entirely  satisfied  I 
with  the  gauze-like  texture  of  the  fabric  we  j 
have  woven, — we  think  it  may  be  desirable  to  I 
introduce  what  is  called  a dressing,  in  theij 
language  of  tho  mechanic  herd.  This  can  be  i 
done  by  the  use  of  quotations  from  well-known- 
and  easily-reachable  sources,  detached  for  the 
purpose,  effectively  macerated,  and  very  liberally 
used.  The  introduction  of  a body  in  this  way 
at  a certain  stage  in  manufactures  is  sanctioned! 
by  precedent, — foi',  of  course,  no  one  expects  I 
this  kind  of  article  to  wash. 

Monkbarns  loq.  — “A  man  may  be  a poet  without 
measuring  spondees  and'  dactyls  like  the  ancients,  orj 
clashing  the  ends  oflines  into  rhyme  like  the  moderns,  as  . 
one  may  be  an  architect  though  unable  to  labour  like  a i 
stonemason.  Dost  think  Palladio  or  Vitruvius  everi 
carried  a hod  ? ” 

Level. — “ In  that  case  there  should  be  two  authors^  to  t 
each  poem— one  to  think  and  plan,  another  to  execute.  I 
Monkbarns.— “Why,  it  would  not  be  amiss;  at  anyiji 
rate,  we'll  make  the  experiment." — Antiquary,  c.  xiv.  I 

To  such  abasement  may  even  men  of  geuiusj 
be  led  by  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  present! 
state  of  architecture  ! But  we  may  balance  theij 
warning  conveyed  in  tho  heresy  of  Sir  Walter  at 
alter  ego  by  the  explicit  teaching  of  Tristram  omj 
another  point  of  faith  (vol.  viii.,  chap.  2)  : — 
“Observe  how  one  sentence  of  mine  follows  another, j 
and  how  the  plan  follows  the  whole.  ...  I begin  byl 
writing  the  lirst  sentence  and  trusting  to  Heaven  tor  t he  1 
second.” 

Thanks,  true  son  of  Walter  Shandy ! What  an! 
example  ! With  what  happy  luck  didst  thomj 
provide  for  the  future  needs  of  thy  disciples ! , 

* * * * 

[Our  correspondent  remarks  that  he  has  givenj 
only  a small  sample  of  “the  dressing”  ; statingj 
that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  asJ 
material.  At  the  same  time,  he  thinks  theij 
article  really  deserves  a considerable  quantity  j 
[of  dressing]  of  the  best  quality.] 

He  then  appends  a few  postulates  : — 

I.  The  term  “ Ecodomy  ” (o’tKoOopoQ)  might 

be  used  with  advantage,  instead  of  “ architect” 
(apX^rcKUov,  fabrtim  prwfectus) . Though  origin 
nally  almost  exactly  the  same  in  meaning,  we 
have  here  an  instance  of  the  evil  that  may  lurk, 
in  English,  in  a word  commencing  with  the  first 
vowef  in  tho  alphabet.  What  a difference  be- 
tween Utopia  and — Aldgate  ! _ 

II.  “The  Houses”  in  Old  Palacc-yard  and 
“The  Learned  Societies”  in  Piccadilly  shoulfi 
be  made  ranges  of  shops.  St.  Paul’s  and  th( 
Abbey  should  also  have  gold-receiving  linings, -r 
to  moderate,  since  we  cannot  entirely  do  away 
with,  the  gloom  that  hangs  on  and  around  thei> 
“ blank  stone  walls.” 

And  others. 

# # * * 

But  why  do  we  thus  linger  among  prosaic 
realities  when  the  whole  realm  of  the  possible  it 
open  to  us,  if  we  only  venture  to  thrust  open  wife 

pearly  gates At  once  we  revel  in  thfe 

full  shining  of  the  meridional  sun,  with  its  equal 
and  air-filling  light.  A people  in  whom  happy 
natural  characters  have  attained  their  f ulleS'  j 
perfection  under  high  and  universal  culture  j 
their  motives  transparent  as  their  hearts  ay(' 
pure ; simple  and  restrained  by  right  reason  irj 
all  their  longings,  and  in  every  taste,  and  in  al  r 
the  customs  of  their  lives  ; with  them  generourj 
rivalry,  an  absence  of  extreme  self-seeking,  id 
a word,  all  tho  virile  and  the  pleasing  virtue: 
may  well  be  matters  of  course.  Their  opposite;  j 
excite  the  amazement  accorded  also  to  ill- judge! 
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pretension,  the  desire  of  mere  display, — or  a 
scanty,  heartless,  perfunctory, — instead  of  “a 
constant,  careful,  in  a sense  almost  affectionate, 
performance  of  allotted  tasks.”  The  honoura- 
bleness and  pleasureableness  of  all  thorough 
handicraft  and  other  work  being  taught  and 
accepted,  not  as  mere  verbiage  with  mental 
reservations,  but  as  a hearty  universal  belief 
and  rule  of  action  ; as  a consequence  there  must 
be  for  every  man  “ a life  of  real  woi'k, — true, 
•grateful,  ennobling,  and  refined.”  All  anomalies, 
social  difficulties,  and  dangers,  and  personal 
imperfections  done  away : — art  is  not  an  occa- 
sional utterance,  with  struggling  articulation, 
but  spontaneous  and  universal ; not  the  babbling 
of  children,  but  natural  eloquence  streaming 
from  the  mind,  and,  in  the  technic  arts,  from 

the  hand  of  man Having  thus 

made  pretty  ample  provision  in  most  direc- 
tions, and  regarding  such  handiwork  with 
somo  satisfaction,  we  are  led  to  take  one 
glance  at  that  outer  world  from  which  we 
retired,  and  at  the  building-art  that  had  ere- 

while  occupied  us There  we  see  at  once 

that  the  refusal  of  commissions,  by  the  most 
distinguished  architects,  could  not  seriously  be 
expected  ; nor  that  they  should  attempt  in  any 
other  way  to  limit  their  undertakings  to  what 
their  own  powers  can  properly  originate,  inspire, 
and  direct.  We  even  see  that,  it  they  puzzled 
the  ordinary  public  by  omitting  to  outrun,  and 
at  times  to  jostle,  their  fellows,  their  conduct 
could  only  proceed  from  a chivalry  for  the 
weaker,  which  would  be  wholly  out  of  proper 
course,  and  in  effect  thoroughly  pernicious.  For 
who  should  thus  dare  to  deprive  the  world  of  an 
object  of  reverence  ? Can  any  such  sentiment 
be  truly  felt  for  a giant  who  has  no  lusty  over- 
plus of  life  within,  prompting  him  to  deal  out  a 
little  death  around  him  ? ....  We  are,  there- 
fore, of  opinion  that  the  simplest  and  shortest 
course  will  be  to  entirely  remodel  existing  human 
nature,  and  to  reconstruct  society  from  the  foun- 
dation, both  on  its  spiritual  and  material  sides. 
On  looking  back  we  cannot  but  be  satisfied  to 
find  that  not  less  than  forty  pages  have  been 
required  for  an  adequate  expression  of  this 
•fundamental  truth. 

But  we  must  stop.  Curious  persons  may,  we 
are  told,  fiud  much  matter  of  equal  importance 
on  reference  to  the  original  source.  As  our  space 
is  exhausted,  we  are  forced  to  refer  the  anxious 
reader  thereto.  Our  correspondent  makes  the 
following  epilogic  note  : — “ If  not  particularly 
new,  it  would  be  a pity  that  at  least  one  or  two 
of  the  underlying  ideas  of  some  of  this  should 
ever  become  antiquated  and  forgotten.” 


NOTES  ON  PICTURES 
IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

We  pointed  out  last  year  that  an  attempt  to 
make  the  fine-art  department  of  this  exhibition 
an  annual  display  must  prove  a failure,  so  far  as 
any  illustration  of  the  art-progress  of  various 
nations  is  concerned,  as  it  was  impossible  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  works  of  a high  order  could 
be  supplied  annually  to  fill  these  long  gallei’ies  ; 
and  the  attempt  must  degenei’ate  into  merely 
covering  the  walls  with  so  many  square  yards 
of  painting,  begged  or  borrowed  from  any 
quarter  which  could  supply  the  material.  The 
present  year’s  exhibition  entirely  confirms  our 
prediction, — at  all  events,  as  regards  the  English 
school.  There  was  too  much  even  last 'year  of 
mere  wall-covering ; and  in  the  present  collec- 
tion not  only  are  the  majority  of  works  of  an  old 
date  and  style,  not  repi’esenting  the  present  state 
of  the  art,  but  too  large  a number  of  these  are  of 
very  mediocre  merit.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  public  will  not  attend,  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  pay  for  the  undertaking,  unless  there  are 
pictures  to  look  at,  and  therefore  pictures  there 
must  be,  of  some  sort.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
say  that  even  in  the  collection  now  in  the  English 
gallery  there  are  not  works  of  real  merit  and 
interest,  which  are  none  the  worse  for  being, 
some  of  them,  old  favourites ; but  the  general 
impression  is  that  anything  which  is  not  much 
valued  by  the  painter  or  the  purchaser,  and 
which  is  in  the  way  in  the  studio  or  the  drawing- 
room, finds  a resting-place  in  “ Gallery  No.  VI.” 
of  the  Kensington  building.  This  is  not  very 
satisfactory,  in  any  point  of  view. 

The  most  important  new  work  in  this  gallery 
is  the  study,  by  Mr.  Leighton,  of  a design  to  be 
executed  on  a larger  scale  in  the  Kensington 
Museum,  representing  “The  Arts  applied  to 
War”  (157).  The  painter  has  chosen  to  repre- 


sent Mediaeval  arts  and  arms.  The  composition 
shows  a crowd  of  figures  engaged  in  offering, 
inspecting,  or  trying  on  weapons  of  offence  ox- 
defence,  the  right  half  of  the  picture  being 
devoted  to  the  former,  while  the  left  is  occupied 
by  figures  trying  on  armour,  spin’s,  and  other 
accoutrements,  and  in  the  foregi'ound  by  a group 
of  women  seated  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  “ gentle  armour,”  not  exactly  of  the  kind 
which  Leigh  Hunt’s  knight  wore,  but  presumably 
banners  and  scarfs.  The  background  is  formed 
by  a composition  of  Gothic, — very  Gothio, — 
architectux’e,  of  a nondescript,  heavy,  castellated 
desci’iption,  capable  of  improvement.  Through 
the  slight  gap  which  divides  the  two  crowds  of 
figures,  we  see  through  an  open  archway  an 
indication  of  some  of  the  pomp  and  cii’cumstance 
of  war  in  progress.  As  a composition,  this  is 
quite  worthy  of  the  artist’s  name  : the  manner 
in  which  all  the  numei’ous  figures  are  discrimi- 
nated in  attitude  and  action,  without  confusion, 
and  in  apparently  the  most  natural  manner 
possible,  must  be  tlie  result  of  no  little  thought. 
Some  of  the  single  figures  are  admirable  : we 
notice  especially  the  youth  on  the  left,  supporting 
himself  with  one  hand  against  a column,  as  he 
raises  his  foot  to  have  the  spur  fitted.  Why  the 
Mediaeval  period  and  costume  should  be  selected 
for  a building  so  completely  modern  in  every 
sense  as  the  Kensington  Museum  it  would  be 
hard  to  say ; nor  why  the  manufacture  of  Arm- 
strong and  Krupp  guns  should  riot  afford  as  good 
a field  for  the  painter’s  art  as  that  of  breast- 
plates and  swords.  Possibly,  we  are  to  infer 
that  war  is  a thing  fit  only  for  a semi-barbarous 
age,  and  no  w'orthy  object  of  modem  art  and  in- 
dustry. If  so, we  thank  the  painter  for  the  hint,  and 
concur  with  ourwhole  soul.  Reverting  to  the  other 
pictures  (the  majoi-ity  lent  by  owners),  we  notice 
Mi’.  Spencer  Stanhope’s  “Juliet  and  the  Nurse  ” 
(28),  painted  some  little  time  since,  as  one  of 
the  best  and  least  mannered  and  conventional 
works  of  this  disciple  of  Rosetti ; very  powerful 
in  its  contrasts  of  light  and  shadows,  but  a 
singular  instance  of  the  inability  of  this  mystical 
school  of  painting  to  realise  such  ordinary  flesh- 
and-blood  people  as  the  characters  of  Shalcs- 
peare : the  figures  here  look  like  a thoughtful 
old  abbess  and  a young  nun  ; that  of  the  nurse 
is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  vulgar,  gan’ulous, 
scarcely  decorous  old  woman  we  are  familiar 
with  in  the  play.  Armstrong’s  “ Summer  Even- 
ing ” (35  : lent  by  Mr.  Leighton),  is  an  admix-able 
little  study  of  a single  figure  against  a back- 
ground of  dark  trees,  an  excellent  typical  in- 
stance of  the  fiat,  thin,  conventional  execution  of 
a school  which  numbers  some  of  our  most  ox-iginal 
artists.  Mr.  Watts’s  “Daphne”  (66)  has  been 
so  much  retouched  as  to  come  out  with  a new 
effect ; in  particxxlar  the  articulation  of  the  knees 
is  moi’e  fully  indicated,  and  the  figure  has  less 
of  that  look  of  stiffness  and  conventionality 
which  impressed  us  when  it  was  shown  at  the 
Academy,  and  was  somewhat  oveqxraised  by  the 
artist’s  friends.  Sant’s  “ Mdlle.  de  Bunsen” 
(79)  still  vindicates  itself  as  a charming  specimen 
of  a natural  and  graceful  portrait.  Raven’s 
“Midsummer  Moonlight”  (86),  and  the  late 
L.  R.  Mignot’s  “Hoar  Frost,  Richmond”  (92), 
are  fine  specimens  of  what  may  be  called  a 
somewhat  scenic  illustration  of  nature.  A finer 
class  of  work  is  the  little  one  by  Mr.  H.  Moore 
(we  think  new),  “Winter  Evening”  (139),  a 
view  over  a cold  grey  sea,  with  a snowstorm 
coming  up  on  the  horizon  : this  is  a notable  little 
work,  full  of  originality.  Mr.  Marks’s  “ Plea 
for  Education  and  Employment : Portraits  of 
the  same  Boys  before  and  after  Traiuing  in  the 
Chichester”  (208),  is  an  instance  of  the  use  of 
painting  to  subserve  a “moral  end”  ; but  it 
hardly  furnishes  denial  to  the  theoi’y  that  moral 
teaching  cannot  be  the  primary  end  of  art ; the 
picture  has  been  most  carefully  painted,  yet  in 
power  and  interest  it  falls  far  short  of  many  by 
the  same  painter  wherein  no  “moral”  was 
inculcated.  Sir  E.  Landseer’s  two  studies  of 
lions  (339,  316),  which  were  among  the  promi- 
nent objects  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  1869  (and 
which  a literaiy  contempoi’aiy  classed  among 
the  new  works  in  this  gallery),  look  as  powerful 
as  ever.  Near  these  is  another  very  fine  land- 
scape, by  H.  Moore,  “ Thunder- clouds  Gather- 
ing— Harvest  Time,  Kenilworth”  (345).  Two 
small  landscapes,  by  T.  C.  Fai-rei’,  “ Moonrise 
after  Rain”  (391),  and  “The  Last  Moment  of  a 
Day”  (399),  should  be  noticed  as  instances  of 
the  true  poetry  of  landscape,  evoked  from  very 
simple  materials,  and  thoughtfully  treated ; the 
latter,  with  a dark  stretch  of  bank  and  trees 
across  the  middle  of  the  composition,  a faintly-  , 
lighted  sky  above,  its  tone  more  faintly  repeated  ! 


in  the  water  below,  is  a veiy  pleasing  specimen 
of  composition  on  a very  simple  and  natural 
motive.  Poynter’s  “ Orpheus  and  Eurydice  ” 
(429),  and  Watts’s  “Endymion”  (445),  we  take 
to  be  compai’atively  early  specimens  of  the  re- 
spective artists ; since  then  the  hardness  of  the 
former  artist  has  developed  into  brilliancy ; the 
latter  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  a classical  subject 
romantically  treated.  Millais’s  “ Ophelia,”  and 
Sir  E.  Landseer’s  “ The  Sanctuary,”  are  among 
old  acquaintances  which  one  is  glad  to  look  at 
again.  Naish’s  fine  coast  scene,  “A  North 
Devon  Cove”  (502),  attracted  some  attention  in 
last  year’s  Academy.  A little  picture,  by  R. 
Leslie,  “Caught  on  the  Beach”  (474),  an 
evening  scene,  is  masterly  in  colour  and  tone. 

The  Water-colour  Gallery  (No.  VII.),  com- 
prising drawings,  “ chiefly  British,”  comprises 
also  a great  deal  of  which  nothing  need  be  said. 
Some  sketches  by  Maclise  ai’O  interesting  for 
various  x’easons  : “The  Ddbut  of  Paganini”  shows 
the  violinist  in  front,  and  the  members  of  the 
band  behind,  in  various  attitudes  of  astonish- 
ment or  despair  (a  celebrated  pianist  of  the  day  is 
said  to  have  expressed  the  general  feeling  by 
the  remark,  “Thank  God,  I’m  not  a violinist!”). 
If  these  were  made  on  the  spot,  they  form 
a curious  and  interesting  reminiscence  of 
one  of  the  most  notable  apparitions  that  ever 
startled  the  artistic  world.  Two  or  thi-ee  of 
Mr.  Absolon’s  best  drawings  are  here — in  par- 
ticular’, “The  last  Load  of  Hay”  (668),  which 
it  is  pleasant  to  meet  again.  A portrait  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  by  W.  G.  Wills  (656),  is 
a l’emarkably  fine,  broadly-executed  drawing, 
and  very  good  specimen  of  poi’traiture  treat- 
ment in  water-colour.  There  are  several  of  Mr. 
Phene  Spiers’s  architectural  sketches,  and  ono 
or  two  of  the  small  landscapes  of  Mr.  Ditchfield 
should  be  looked  at;  “Near  Cowes”  (690),  in 
particular.  Who  is  A.  L.  ? There  are  two  very 
good  drawings  under  this  name,  “Chi-istmas 
Roses”  and  “DayDi-eams”  (698,  735);  the 
artist  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  (or  her)  name. 
That  masterly  executant,  J.  M.  Topling,  sends 
some  of  his  most  brilliant  achievements,  in  jxar- 
ticular  a Chinese  (half-length)  woman,  under 
the  title  “ Ching-a-ring-a-X’ing-Ching  ” (709),  a 
splendid  piece  of  colour.  Mrs.  Spartali  Stillman 
is  represented  by  one  of  her  single  figures, 
“St.  Barbara”  (695);  it  is  a pity  this  clever 
lady  has  given  her  adherence  to  a school  whose 
defects  rather  than  merits  she  has  been  able  to 
illustrate  : the  colour  in  this  is  as  usual  very 
heated,  and  the  hand  is  certainly  not  well  drawn. 
Is  J.  D.  Watson’s  “Book  Lore”  (716)  here  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time  ? We  at  least  do  not 
remember  it ; in  real  artistic  power  it  is  pro- 
bably the  finest  thing  in  this  gallery ; it  repre- 
sents an  old  man  studying  in  a library,  in  a 
bi-ight  red  cloak,  and  a curious  headdress  of  the 
same  colour,  the  background  formed  by  a dark 
oak  cabinet : it  is  a most  powerful  and  effective 
work. 

The  reserve  force  which  France  always  seems 
to  have  at  command  in  painting  is  really  re- 
markable. Last  year,  in  the  very  midst  of  her 
unexampled  misfortunes,  she  furnished  by  far 
the  richest  contingent  to  the  picture  galleries  at 
Kensington ; and  in  the  present  year,  though 
there  is  nothing  certainly  like  the  remarkable 
aiTay  of  works  by  Daubigny,  Corot,  and  Dupre, 
which  last  year  furnished  means  for  quite  a com- 
prehensive study  of  the  French  landscape  school, 
yet  there  is  far  more  to  look  at  here,  far  larger  a 
proportion  of  good  pictures,  in  Galleifies  XIX. 
and  XX.,  than  in  any  others’;  and  no  small 
number  of  these  are  dated  “ 1871.”  Some 
among  these  have  direct  reference  to  the  events 
of  the  two  previous  yeai’s  ; for  instance,  the 
pathetic  work  of  Protais,  entitled  simply  “ 1870  ” 
(1,212),  showing  a group  of  three  soldiers  lying, 
wounded  and  helpless,  in  the  midst  of  a plain, 
the  scene  of  a recent  battle,  and  encompassed  by 
the  fire  and  smoke  from  burning  villages.  Imme- 
diately above  this  hangs  Perault’s  charming 
“ Odalisque,”  a semi-nude  figure  of  singular 
delicacy  of  contour,  half  kneeling  on  a couch, 
her  lower  limbs  enveloped  in  rich  satins,  her 
bright  golden  hair  braided  up,  her  face  only  seen 
in  the  mirror  which  reflects  it : a beautiful 
embodiment  of  the  more  refined  form  of 
voluptuousness.  Are  we  too  fanciful  in  seem- 
ing to  find  somewhat  of  a jnoral  lesson  in  the 
accidental  juxtaposition  of  these  two  paintings  ? 
Is  it  not  in  the  taste  for  sensuous  beauty  and 
sensuous  enjoyment  characteristic  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  typified  in  Perault’s  work,  that  we 
may  look  in  great  measure  for  the  influences 
which;  have  aided  in  bringing  France  to  the 
] melancholy  situation  shadowed  forth  in  the  more 
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recent  work  of  Protais  ? Another  of  the  war 
pictures  is  the  “ Rue  de  Rivoli,  May  24, 1871,”  of 
Leon  Y.  Escosura  (1,146),  a paintingof  remarkable 
minuteness  of  finish,  and  combining  realism  witli 
effect,  from  the  long  deserted  street  and  the  mass 
of  fire  and  smoke  at  the  end  of  the  vista,  in  a 
notable  manner.  In  the  foreground  lies  a dead 
Mobile  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  and  at  the 
side  under  cover  of  a colonnade  crouch  a sketcher 
(the  artist  ?)  and  a correspondent  of  an  English 
paper,  busily  at  work.  For  simple  pathos,  too, 
we  may  note  Joulin’s  “ Episode  of  the  Bombard- 
ment” (1,263)  : a young  girl  of  the  middle  class 
has  been  struck  dead  by  a shell-splinter,  and 
lies  alone  in  the  snow  just  as  she  has  fallen, 
her  head  drooped  on  one  side,  her  dress  scarcely 
discomposed  by  the  fall;  the  snow  is  stained 
with  her  blood.  This  is  a sad  picture  to  look  at, 
and  yet  it  is  well  it  has  been  painted,  and  well 
that  its  meaning  should  be  realised.  A melan- 
choly interest  attaches,  too,  to  the  “ Portrait  of 
Monsgr.  Darboy,  late  Archbishop  of  Pai-is” 
(1,158),  by  Lehmann;  a thin,  gentle,  refined 
face,  answering  to  all  we  heard  of  the 
character  of  the  victim  of  the  Commune;  the 
colour  effect  of  the  dress,  a purple  cape  and 
flowered  crimson  sleeves,  is  very  rich,  if  a little 
too  warm.  Leaving,  however,  the  works  which 
have  this  immediate  historical  interest,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  central  picture  of  the 
French  [gallery  is  the  great  work  of  Cabanel, 
“ Francesca  di  Rimini  ” (1,239).  This  is  a large 
life-size  painting  of  the  hapless  lovers ; Francesca 
is  thrown  back  on  a kind  of  settee,  her  face 
turned  backward  towards  her  lover,  who  kneels 
on  the  floor  beside  her,  in  an  attitude  somewhat 
awkward,  but  which  has  afforded  the  painter 
opportunity  for  a triumph  of  drawing  and  fore- 
shortening; the  spy  looks  in  from  behind  a 
curtain  to  the  right.  Of  the  drawing  of  both 
the  figures,  and  the  finish  and  execution  of  the 
rich  dress  of  the  lady,  one  could  hardly  speak 
too  highly ; but  these  accessories  are  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  intensity  and  abandon 
of  passion  displayed  in  the  faceB  and  attitudes  of 
the  principal  figures  : there  is  something  almost 
fearful  in  this  unveiling  of  such  a moment  to  the 
vulgar  gaze ; the  British  Philistine,  however, 
true  to  his  instincts,  looks  stolidly  at  it,  reads 
the  name  of  subject  and  artist  from  his  cata- 
logue, and  passes  on  with  his  usual  contented 
indifference.  This  picture  was  painted  in  1870, 
and  therefore  shows  the  maturity  of  the  artist’s 
powers ; such  a realisation  of  Dante’s  celebrated 
line, — 

“ Quel  giorno  piu  non  yi  legemmo  ayante,” — 
we  will  venture  to  say  has  not  before  been  put 
upon  canvas.  It  is  instructive,  by  way  of  noting 
the  distinction  between  passionate  and  passionless 
art,  genius  and  commonplace,  to  contrast  this 
work  with  one  illustrating  exactly  the  same  sub- 
ject (1,283)  by  an  artist  not  capable  of  entering 
into  the  situation  or  the  feeling  portrayed  by 
the  poet.  


NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  GROCERS’ 
COMPANY. 

The  Grocers’  Company  are  about  to  convert 
a considerable  portion  of  their  large  accumu- 
lated fund  from  non-educational  to  educational 
purposes,  and  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act 
of  1869,  have  agreed  with  the  Endowed  Schools’ 
Commissioners  and  the  Charity  Commissioners 
to  hand  over  to  a new  governing  body  the  whole 
of  certain  rent-charges,  and  sums  of  money,  the 
latter  amounting  to  30,0001.,  and  to  be  called 
the  “ School  Fund,”  for  the  establishment  of 
middle-class  schools  in  London  or  its  vicinity. 
The  new  schools  about  to  be  erected  under  the 
agreement  between  the  Endowed  School  Com- 
missioners and  the  Grocers’  Company,  are  to  be 
built  on  some  suitable  site  or  sites,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  new  court  of  governers,  within  three 
miles  of  the  city  of  London,  and  are  to  be  in  a 
single  building,  or  otherwise  as  the  court  may 
detennine.  The  schools  are  to  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  500  day  scholars,  with  a resi- 
dence for  the  head  master.  The  schools  are  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  opened  for  boys,  but  the 
court  is  to  have  power  at  any  time  to  convert 
them  wholly  or  partly  to  the  use  of  girls  if 
deemed  expedient.  * No  fees  are  to  be  paid  ex- 
cept such  as  are  prescribed  by  the  scheme  or 
the  court,  but  the  head  master,  in  addition  to  a 
fixed  stipend  of  2001.  a year,  is  to  receive  a 
minimum  sum  of  II.  for  each  boy.  The  boys’ 
entrance-fee  is  not  to  be  more  than  1Z.,  and  the 
tuition  fee  not  to  exceed  5Z.,  no  extras  of  any 
kind  being  allowed.  The  aim  of  the  schools  is 


to  give  a practical  education  suitable  for  the 
children  of  that  class  who  desire  to  educate 
their  children  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
The  new  governing  body  under  the  scheme  is  to 
be  the  master,  wardens,  and  court  of  assistants 
of  the  Grocers’  Company  for  the  time  being. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  LECTURE 
HALL  AT  BRIXTON. 

Large  swimming  and  other  baths,  together 
with  other  buildings  of  a public  character,  are 
about  to  be  erected  at  Brixton.  A company, 
called  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Baths  Company, 
Limited,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose,  and 
they  have  already  secured  a site  for  the  intended 
new  buildings  on  the  land  in  Shepherd’  s-lane,  in 
Brixton,  known  as  the  Peabody  estate,  situated 
between  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Roads.  The 
buildings  to  be  erected  will  be  on  a scale  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  will  comprise  spacious 
swimming-baths,  in  addition  to  hot,  tepid,  and 
Turkish  baths,  possessing  many  modern,  novel, 
and  improved  features.  The  objects  of  the 
company  comprehend  several  features  besides 
the  baths,  and  the  new  building  will  also  contain 
a lecture-hall,  reading-rooms,  billiard-room,  and 
gymnasium. 

A public  meeting  was  held  on  the  subject 
last  week  in  St.  John’s  Schoolroom,  Canterbury- 
road,  Brixton,  at  which  there  was  a large  and 
influential  attendance,  when  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
architect  for  the  intended  new  buildings,  having 
explained  their  character  and  extent,  a resolution 
was  carried  to  the  effect  that  the  objects  which 
the  company  had  in  view  were  worthy  of  the 
warm  support  of  the  public.  The  company  has 
the  cordial  support  of  the  borough  members, 
Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  W.  M'Arthur,  and 
several  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants,  and 
already  a large  number  of  shares  have  been 
taken.  


PRIZES,  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  Albert  medal  has  been  awarded  by  the 
council  this  year  to  Mr.  Henry  Bessemer,  “ for 
the  eminent  services  rendered  by  him  to  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  in  developing  the 
manufacture  of  steel.” 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort’s  prize 
of  twenty-five  guineas  has  been  awarded  to 
William  Pollitt,  aged  20,  Salford  Working  Men’s 
College,  clerk,  who  has  obtained  the  following 
first-class  certificates  : — 1869.  German — First- 
class  certificate,  with  second  prize ; English 
History — First-class  certificate,  with  first  prize. 

1870.  Book-keeping  — First-class  certificate; 
Logic — First-class  certificate,  with  second  prize. 

1871.  Latin — First-class  certificate,  with  first 
prize ; English  language — First-class  certificate, 
with  second  prize.  1872.  Domestic  economy — 
First-class  certificate,  with  first  prize ; Metric 
system  — First-class  certificate,  with  second 
prize ; Mensuration — First-class  certificate. 

On  a previous  occasion  the  recipient  of  this 
prize  implored  us  not  to  mention  his  name,  as 
he  believed  it  would  be  most  injurious  to  him 
with  his  employers  if  they  heard  of  it — more 
shame  for  them.  We  hope  there  is  no  fear  in 
this  respect  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pollitt. 


WEYMOUTH. 

The  new  Weymouth  and  Dorset  County  Royal 
Eye  Infirmary,  now  formally  opened,  has  been 
designed,  as  far  as  the  funds  at  command  would 
permit,  in  accordance  with  the  modem  ideas  of 
arrangement  and  accommodation.  It  is  of 
Gothic  character,  freely  treated,  and  built  with 
Portland  stone.  Due  attention  has  been  paid, 
as  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  to  the  comforts  of  the 
patients,  by  providing  lofty,  commodious,  well- 
lighted,  and  well- ventilated  wards,  and  heating 
all  the  rooms  by  means  of  open  fireplaces.  On 
the  ground-floor  are  the  waiting-room,  consulting- 
room,  dispensary,  bath-room,  matron's  room, 
kitchen,  and  offices.  The  first  and  second  floors 
are  wards,  with  accommodation  for  twenty -two 
patients.  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay  is  the  architect 
for  this  building,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Stevens,  of 
Southampton,  was  the  builder. 

In  the  Royal  Hospital  and  Dispensary  for  in- 
patients separate  wards  have  been  provided, 
both  in  case  of  men  and  women,  for  acci- 
dents. The  wards  are  lofty,  and  well  lighted, 
and  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ventila- 
tion. Entering  at  the  principal  and  central 
i door,  we  find  on  the  right  of  a wide  and  well- 


ighted  corridor  the  females’  accident  - ward 
for  two  beds,  and  the  male  accident-ward  for 
four  beds,  and  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  a 
kitchen  and  offices.  On  the  first-floor,  approached 
by  stairs  and  corridor  of  fireproof  construction, 
is  a females’  medical-ward  for  five  beds,  males*' 
medical-ward  for  four  beds,  bath-room,  library, 
matron’s  room,  and  committee-room  ; and  on  the- 
second-floor  are  two  bedrooms  and  a linen-room. 
For  outdoor  patients  there  is  a waiting-room, 
consulting-room,  and  a dispensary,  so  arranged 
that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  inpatients^ 
The  building  is  faced  with  red  bricks,  pointed 
with  black,  and  the  front  next  School-street  is 
of  red  and  black  bricks  and  Doulting  stone.  The 
grounds  are  laid  out  in  flower-borders,  grass- 
plots,  and  wide  gravel-walks.  The  architect  is 
also  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  of  Weymouth,  and  the 
builders  were  Messrs.  England  & Innes,  of  the- 
same  town. 


SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE. 

In  1869,  after  the  purchase  of  the  Southwark 
Bridge  by  the  Corporation  had  been  finally 
settled,  the  question  of  “ improving  the  com- 
munication between  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  Thames”  was  officially  submitted  to  the 
Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  by  the  Com- 
mon Council.  Mr.  Carr’s  plans  for  the  widening 
of  London  Bridge  and  the  improvement  of 
Southwark  Bridge  by  widening  and  lowering 
the  existing  arches  were  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee ; but,  owing  to  the  heavy  expenditure 
then  being  incurred  in  rebuilding  Blackfriars  i 
Bridge,  nothing  further  was  at  that  time  under-  ■ 
taken.  Now,  however,  the  question  is  again  i 
brought  forward,  and  is  under  consideration  by 
the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee. 

Though  it  is  a fact  that  the  route  from  the  i 
Bank  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle  is  shorter  by 
Southwark  than  by  London  Bridge,  still  the 
steep  approaches  of  Southwark  Bridge  deter  ' 
heavy  traffic,  and  the  relief  is  not  afforded  to- 
London  Bridge  that  would  otherwise  be  given.  ^ 

The  proposals  before  the  committee  at  the  : 
present  time  are  understood  to  be  those  of 
Mr.  Leach,  the  engineer  to  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy, and  of  Mr.  Carr  ; Mr.  Leach  proposing 
to  lower  the  summit  of  the  bridge  by  the  trifling 
amount  that  could  be  attained  by  reducing  the 
thickness  of  road-material;  Mr.  Carr  proposing 
to  take  down  the  existing  cast-iron  arches,  and 
to  replace  them  by  wrought-iron  arches,  giving 
a headway  underneath  of  25  ft.  above  Trinity 
high-water, — the  same  as  at  New  Blackfriars 
Bridge, — and  lowering  the  summit  to  the  extent  I 
of  8 ft.,  improving  the  gradients  from  1 in  19  at 
the  worst  part  to  1 in  40.  Money  laid  out  in  the 
smaller  work  would  be  so  much  thi’own  away, 
if  eventually  it  be  found  requisite  to  make  the 
bridge  such  as  would  be  inquired  for  a large 
share  of  the  City  traffic,  and  so  to  relieve  the- 
overcrowding  of  London  Bridge. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sevanoahs  Cottage  Hospital. — Four  architects, 
more  or  less  connected  with  Sevenoaks,  offered,, 
we  are  told,  to  give  a design  for  the  above ;. 
namely,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker,  Messrs.  Teulon  & 
Cronk,  Mr.  Graham  Jackson,  and  Mr.  C.  Petley. 
The  committee  suggested  that  each  should  Bend? 
a design  from  which  they  would  select  the  one 
they  considered  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  and1 
issued  instructions  accordingly.  On  the  1st  of  I 
May  two  designs  were  sent  in,  one  by  Mr.  J.  M-. 
Hooker,  and  the  other  by  Messrs.  Teulon  & 
Cronk.  Mr.  Graham  Jackson  and  Mr.  C.  Petley 
did  not  compete.  On  the  27th,  at  a general;  \ 
meeting  of  the  subscribers,  the  design  of  Mr.  J- 
M.  Hooker  was  selected.  The  plans  were  open  . 
to  the  inspection  of  the  public  a fortnight  before  | 
the  decision. 

Darlington  Fever  Hospital. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Town  Council  held  last  week,  the  Town  .( 
Clerk  read  the  report  of  the  Hospital  Committee,  ,| 
which  stated  that  the  plans  for  the  proposed  new  j 
fever  hospital  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Local  i| 
Government  Board,  who  had,  however,  declined  If 
to  pass  them,  unless  certain  alterations  recoin-  ■ 
mended  by  their  medical  officer  were  made,  j 
Several  alterations  were  made  in  the  plans,  in-  ■ 
creasing  the  accommodation,  and  rendering  it  i 
necessary  that  a separate  building  should  be 
erected,  the  cost  of  the  hospital,  at  first  esti-  - 
mated  at  5,0001.,  being  thus  increased  to  about  1 
9,0001.,  in  return  for  which  they  were  able  to 
accommodate  forty-four,  instead  of  thirty-two 
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patients,  as  before.  The  Mayor  remarked  that 
the  alterations  suggested  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  medical  officer  would  add  considerably 
to  the  amount  of  accommodation  required  and 
also  to  the  cost.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  Mr.  Alderman  Luck  objected  to  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  and  proposed  that  the 
plans  should  stand  over  for  a month.  With 
reference  to  the  outlay,  tho  first  estimated  cost 
was  5,0001. ; they  had  then  what  he  might  term 
a hop  to  9,000?.,  and  perhaps  they  would  after- 
wards take  a step  to  12,000?.,  and  what  the  jump 
would  be  he  could  not  tell.  The  motion  was 
ultimately  carried. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CATTERSON  SMITH, 
M.R.I.A. 

This  artist  was  favourably  known  for  many 
years  in  Ireland  as  an  excellent  portrait-painter. 
He  was  a Past-President  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  and  was  lately  engaged  in  arranging 
the  collection  of  paintings  now  on  view  in  the 
Dublin  Exhibition.  On  Thursday  in  last  week, 
■while  so  occupied,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
(returned  home,  but  never  rallied.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery,  his 
chief  mourners  being  his  six  sons.  Several  dis- 
tinguished persons,  noblemen,  judges,  artists, 
architects,  and  other  professional  gentlemen, 
attended  his  funeral;  in  fact,  the  concourse 
consisted  of  the  majority  of  those  in  Dublin  who 
are  connected  with  artistic  pursuits. 

The  walls  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  in 
its  annual  exhibitions,  were  seldom  without  one 
or  more  of  his  successful  efforts.  Long  con- 
nected with  Dublin,  and  generally  respected, 
his  place  will  be  missed  among  the  few  resident 
artists  of  note  in  the  Irish  capital. 


TOMB  OF  LORD  STANLEY  OF  ALDERLEY. 

In  designing  this  tomb,  parts  of  which  are  to 
be  seen  just  now  at  Messrs.  Salviati’s,  in  St. 
James’s-street,  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  has  taken  a 
hint  from  that  of  Henry  III.  at  Westminster ; 
but  where  in  the  latter  is  a slab  of  porphyry  he 
has  introduced  a brass,  which  contains  figures  of 
"the  widow  and  all  her  children,  twelve  in  number, 
introduced  with  much  skill.  Nine  of  them  are 
living,  and  portraits ; viz.,  the  present  peer, 
Col.  Stanley,  Lyulph  Stanley,  Rev.  Algernon 
Stanley,  Mrs.  Lane  Fox,  Lady  Airlie,  Miss 
Stanley,  Lady  Amberley,  and  Mr.  Howard,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand.  All  these  are 
•distinguished  by  small  enamelled  coats  of  arms. 
4‘  Pouncing”  is  introduced  for  ornamentation, 
and  the  “hawthorn  badge”  on  the  sleeve  of 
Lady  Airlie.  Tho  whole  is  certainly  unique. 
Means  will  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  tarnish- 
ing. The  geometrical  mosaics  which  adorn  the 
tomb  are  put  in  with  studied  irregularity  and 
rudeness,  to  avoid  a mechanical  aspect ; and  as 
the  brass  is  obviously  and  properly  modern,  a 
little  incongruity  results.  The  recumbent  figure 
which  the  tomb  will  support  is  by  Mr.  George 
Nelson. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  STRIKE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Master  Builders,  held  on 
Friday,  7th  inst.,  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Mr. 
Plucknett  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : — 

1.  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  for 
the  employers  to  do  all  they  reasonably  can  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a lock-out,  and  expresses  its  willingness  to 
submit  the  decision  as  to  hours  of  labour  and  rate  of  wages 
to  tho  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whose 
decision  shall  bo  binding  on  both  parties ; but  this  resolu- 
tion is  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  workmen  now  on 
strike  at  Mr.  Brass’s  and  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw’s  works 
shaU,  until  the  arbitrators  make  their  award,  return  to 
their  employment  at  tho  present  rate  of  wages  not  later 
than  Wednesday  next,  tho  12th  of  Juno. 

I 2.  That  the  builders  now  assembled  agree  to  give  notice 
I to  the  men  in  their  employ,  that  unless  the  proposition 
I contained  in  the  first  resolution  be  accepted,  the  works 
I and  shops  belonging  to  those  builders  in  the  metropolitan 
I district  will  be  closed  on  the  17th  of  June, 
j _ 3.  That  the  builders  present  do  constitute  themselves 
iuto  a society,  to  be  called  the  Central  Association  of 
Master  Builders,  the  annual  subscription  of  each  member 
to  bo  one  guinea.  Each  member  shall  pay  towards  the 
I -extraordinary  expenditure  now  required  a rateable  contri- 
I button  for  each  person  employed  in  his  establishment  on 
i the  17th  ot  June.  That  the  following  gentlemen  be 
i appointed  tho  committee  of  the  Central  Association  of 
H Master  Builders,  with  full  power  to  act  in  any  way  that 
I they  may  consider  conducive  to  the  interests  of  tho  mem- 
I bers  of  the  association,  and  that  the  following  gentlemen 
be  the  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number 
Messrs.  Plucknett,  Hannen,  S.  Bird,  Richardson,  Smith, 
u Trollope,  E.  Dove,  Brass,  Dines,  and  Jackson. 

A circular,  drawing  the  special  attention  of 


master-builders  to  the  third  of  these  resolutions, 
and  giving  a full  list  of  the  committee  of  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders,  has  been 
prepared,  and  is  about  to  be  widely  distributed, 
requesting  co-operation  and  subscriptions. 

The  following  is  the  full  list  of  committee 
referred  to,  five  being  a quorum : — 

Messrs.  G.  Plucknett  (W.  Cubitt  & Co.)  ; 

B.  Hannen  (Holland  & Hannen) ; C.  Lucas 
(Lucas,  Brothers)  ; H.  G.  Smith  (G.  Smith  & 
Co.)  ; W.  Brass,  Stanley  G.  Bird,  R.  Richard- 
son, G.  F.  Trollope  (G.  Trollope  & Sons) ; 
G.  Dines  (Dines  & Banderet)  ; F.  Dove  (Dove, 
Brothers)  ; G.  Jackson  (Jackson  & Shaw)  ; B. 
Colls  (B.  Colls  & Sons)  ; T.  R.  Hill  (Hill  & 
Sons)  ; Scrivener  (Scrivener  & White)  ; Head 
(Keyes  & Head)  i Manley  (Manley  & Rogers) ; 

C.  Aldin. 

On  Saturday  night  a crowded  meeting  of  the 
delegates  appointed  amongst  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  various  branches  of  the  building 
trade  took  place  at  the  Brown  Bear,  High-street, 
Bloomsbury,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports 
as  to  the  feelings  of  the  men  in  the  different 
shops,  and  to  consider  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  masters  at  their  meeting  on  Friday.  The 
chairman  read  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
masters’  meeting.  The  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tions was  received  with  marks  of  strong  dis- 
approbation. A large  number  of  proposals  were 
submitted  to  the  meeting,  but  the  following  was 
adopted : — 

That  this  meeting  of  delegates  hereby  expresses  its 
approval  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement 
of  this  question  ; at  the  same  time  we  absolutely  refuse  to 
accept  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  submitted  by  the 
master  builders’  meeting. 

A resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders,  inviting  the 
Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Nine-hour  Delegation  to 
nominate  some  of  their  number  to  confer  with 
them  upon  the  termsof  an  arbitration,  was  arrived 
at  after  long  deliberation.  Mr.  Piper,  their 
secretary,  personally  carried  it  to  the  Brown 
Bear  Tavern  later  in  the  evening,  when  he 
ascertained  that  the  men’s  committee  were  not 
invested  with  the  requisite  powers  to  act  alone, 
and  the  delegation  meeting  stood  adjourned 
until  Thursday  night,  the  13th.  Mr.  Matkin, 
the  secretary  of  the  delegation,  and  the  dele- 
gates from  Jackson  & Shaw’s,  were  deputed  to 
attend  the  masters’  committee,  at  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern,  and  explain  the  position  in 
which  they  stood.  It  was  thereupon  arranged 
that  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  delegates 
should  bo  specially  summoned  for  Wednesday 
evening,  to  elect  four  of  their  number  to  meet 
four  of  the  masters’  committee  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  to  settle  the  preliminaries  or  articles 
of  reference,  the  two  secretaries  to  act  as  ex 
officio  members  of  the  conference.  It  has  since 
been  decided  by  the  workmen’s  committee  that 
the  delegate  meeting  of  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  will  not  take  place  on  Wednesday 
evening,  but  on  Thursday  evening,  at  eight 
o’clock. 

Meantime  the  Master  Builders  had  a meeting, 
on  Thursday  afternoon  ; and  the  following  copy 
of  a letter  to  Mr.  Matkin  from  Mr.  Stanley  G. 
Bird,  as  Hon.  Sec.,  pro  tern.,  will  show  with 
what  result : — 

“ I am  instructed  by  the  Committee  of  Master  Builders 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th 
instant,  informing  them  that  tho  meeting  arranged  with 
your  deputation  to  be  held  to-day  must  be  adjourned  to 
Friday,  and  to  express  their  regret  at  this  postponement 
of  the  meeting,  having  regard  to  the  short  time  remaining 
for  the  pending  negotiation. 

The  deputation  of  Master  Builders  will  be  prepared  to 
receive  your  deputation  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  to- 
morrow, Friday,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.” 

Messrs.  Hill  & Sons,  of  Charlton  Works, 
Islington,  wish  us  to  state  that  the  report  that 
they  had  agreed  to  give  the  men  in  their  employ 
the  concession  demanded  is  wholly  untrue. 


THE  BERLIN  COMPETITION. 

A correspondent  from  Berlin  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  plans  for  the  New  Parliament  House  of 
Berlin  have  at  last  received  judgment,  though 
none  of  them  are  likely  to  be  executed.  As  I 
foretold  so  it  has  happened,  and  our  homely 
German  proverb  has  been  fully  applied,  viz. : — 
“ The  fattened  pig  was  predestined  to  be  killed 
for  fatherlandish  home  consumption  only.”  In- 
deed, the  Berlin  press  openly  declared  their 
partizanship  for  those  architects  only  who  are 
cle  facto  citizens  of  the  New  Empire. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Professor 
Bohnstedt,  now  living  in  Gotha  (of  the  Berlin 


Eclectic  School) ; 2.  Messrs.  Kayser  & Grosheim 
(of  the  Berlin  Eclectic  School),  of  Berlin;  3. 
Messrs.  Mylins  & Bluntchli,  of  Frankfort  (Berlin 
School) ; 4.  Messrs.  Ende  & Boiiothmann,  also  of 
Berlin ; 5.  Last,  and  not  least,  to  Messrs.  G.  G. 
Scott  & Son,  of  London,  as  a sop  to  English 
amour  propre  and  national  sensibility,  Mr.  Scott 
being  personally  well  known  to  her  Imperial 
Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany,  as 
the  architect  of  the  Albert  Memorial,  &c. 


SURVEYORS  UNDER  THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS  ACT. 

On  the  11th  inst.  a meeting  was  held  in  tho 
Library  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects of  the  surveyors  elected  for  various  dioceses 
under  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  1871. 
Thirty-two  were  present.  It  was  resolved  to 
form  an  Association  of  the  surveyors,  which  was 
accordingly  constituted  at  once,  with  the  object 
of  securing  uniformity  in  the  duty.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  appointed  : — Mr.  J.  Clarke 
(Canterbury),  president;  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills 
(London  and  Rochester),  vice-president;  Mr. 
Lacy  Ridge  (Chichester),  secretary  for  London 
and  treasurer ; Mr.  C.  Bruton  (Oxford),  secretary 
for  the  west  of  the  southern  province ; Mr. 
Johnson  (Durham),  secretary  for  the  northern 
province.  A standing  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  above  officers,  with  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen: — Mr.  Barker  (Winchester), 
Mr.  Blackburn  (Norwich),  Mr.  Chancellor 
(Rochester),  Mr.  Crickmay  (Salisbury),  Mr. 
Goddard  (Lincoln),  Mr.  Pope  (Bristol),  for  tho 
southern  province;  Mr.  Armfield  (York),  Mr. 
Bell  (Manchester),  Mr.  Newstead  (York),  Mr. 
Nicholson  (Ripon),  for  the  northern  province. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Reading. — The  committee  report,  as  to  tho 
New  Town  and  Earley  School,  that  it  is  prema- 
ture to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  architect,  but  as  the  purchase 
of  the  site  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Education 
Department,  the  preliminary  consideration  of 
the  question  of  what  character  the  school  build- 
ings shall  be  may  now  be  entered  upon.  As  to 
the  Silver-street  School  Scheme,  they  state  that 
the  plans,  specifications,  and  estimate  of  cost, 
have  been  prepared  and  submitted  by  Mr. 
Morris.  As  the  estimate  exceeds  the  sum  stated 
in  Mr.  Morris’s  memorandum,  which  was  laid 
before  the  Board  on  the  3rd  January  last,  the 
committee  deem  it  right  to  present  the  plans, 
specification,  and  estimate  for  approval  and 
adoption  by  the  Board,  previously  to  forwarding 
them  to  the  Education  department. 

Wolverhampton. — At  tho  last  meeting  of  this 
Board,  the  purchase  of  2,666  yards  of  land  for 
the  Red  Cross-street  schools  was  legally  com- 
pleted, the  plans  of  Mr.  Bidlake  for  the  schools 
accepted,  and  tenders  for  the  erection  ordered 
to  be  advertised  for.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Hors- 
man  to  build  the  schools  in  the  Dudley -road  for 
2,5401.  16s.  Id.  was  accepted. 

Walsall. — The  following  tenders  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  intended  Board  Schools  at  the  Wise- 
more,  were  presented  at  last  meeting,  viz. — Mr. 

D.  Moore,  Walsall,  building,  1,979?. ; boundary 
walls,  326?. ; fittings,  148?. — total,  2,453?. : Mr.  J. 
Rowley,  Walsall,  building,  2,172?. ; walls,  319?. ; 
fittings,  114?. — total,  2,605?. : Messrs.  Stockton 
& Sons,  Oldbury,  building,  2,166Z.  18s. ; walls, 
418?.  14s. ; fittings,  154?. — total,  2,739?.  12s.  It 
was  resolved  to  accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  Moore, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  he  be  bound  to  complete 
the  work  within  six  months.  The  architect’s 
original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  was 
2,473?.,  and,  subsequently,  additions  had  been 
made  to  the  value  of  at  least  100?.  Mi-.  Bidlake 
attended  with  designs  of  schools  to  be  erected 
by  the  Board  in  Tantarra- street,  and  at  Blox- 
wich,  and  both  sets  were  approved. 

Halifax. — The  Board  has  resolved  to  take  over 
Sion  Chapel  day-school  as  a board-school  for 
fourteen  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  75?.  The 
cost  of  altering  the  school  to  adapt  it  for  the 
purpose  will  be  6oOZ.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
ention  of  Messrs.  Holdsworth  to  erect  a school 
at  Siddal,  the  Board  have  resolved  to  purchase 
land  in  that  district  for  a school. 

Huddersfield.— The  design  of  Messrs.  Walford  & 
Pollard,  of  Bradford,  has  been  agreed  upon  for 
the  erection  of  a school  at  Stile  Common  ; and 
that  of  Mr.  F.  Fowler,  of  Leeds,  for  one  at  Oaks, 
Lindley. 

Leicester. — The  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
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pointed  with  reference  to  the  size  and  situation 
of  schools,  recommends  that  the  following 
schools  be  erected  by  the  Board,  namely, — 

“1.  On  the  site  in  Slater-street,  a school  for  438  girls, 
219  boys,  and  219  infants. 

2.  On  the  site  on  the  Belgrave-road,  a school  to  accom- 
modate, in  four  departments,  a similar  number  in  each 
department  as  are  provided  for  in  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Board  for  the  school  on  King  Richard’ s-road  : and  that 
the  plans  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  enlargement  if 
necessary. 

3.  On  a site  near  Maynard-street,  a school  to  accom- 
modate, in  four  departments,  a similar  number  in  each 
department  as  are  provided  for  in  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Board  for  the  school  on  King  Richard’s-road  ; and' that 
the  plans  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  enlargement 
if  necessary.” 

The  report  has  been  received  and  adopted  by 
the  Board. 


THE  ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

At  the  anniversary  festival  of  this  institution, 
held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  the  8th  inst., 
Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler,  M.P.,  who  presided,  urged  its 
claims.  In  his  opinion,  he  said,  and  he  had  hopes 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  at  largo  also, 
there  was  no  class  of  persons  more  justified  in 
looking  to  the  public  for  assistance  in  the  day  of 
misfortune  than  the  artists  of  the  kingdom.  A 
good  deal  had  of  late  been  said  of  public  educa- 
tion. In  this  respect  much  was  due  to  the  artists 
of  the  country.  A good  deal  had  also  been  said 
of  moral  progress.  He  was  not  quite  sure  but 
that  as  much  service  had  been  done  in  this  par- 
ticular by  the  works  of  Titian,  Raffaelle,  and 
others  he  could  name,  as  by  those  who  in  the 
daily  press  endeavoured  in  the  present  day  to 
improve  the  public  mind.  The  literary  labour 
in  connexion  with  the  daily  newspapers  was  ne- 
cessarily performed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  as  perfect  and 
effective  in  every  particular  as  the  work  of 
those  who  had  sufficient  time  allowed  them  to 
deal  properly  with  the  subject  in  hand.  He  con- 
sidered that  both  the  past  and  the  present  had 
benefited  by  the  studies  of  our  artists,  and  the 
results  which  had  accrued  from  those  studies. 
During  the  past  year  49  widows  and  9 orphans 
received  annuities  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
917k  10s.  For  many  years  the  amount  of  each 
widow’s  annuity  was  fixed  at  15k,  with  a further 
annual  sum  of  5k  for  each  orphan  under  the  age 
of  16 ; but  the  committee,  having  been  very 
earnestly  entreated  to  increase  the  annuity  for 
each  widow  to  the  sum  of  20k,  resolved  to  do 
so.  Capt.  Dighton  returned  thanks  for  the  volun- 
teers, and  proposed  the  health  of  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Godwin,  in  proposing  prosperity  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  the  other  societies  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts,  referred  to  the  great 
opportunity  afforded  by  St.  Paul’s  for  the 
encouragement  of  mural  painting,  and  called  for 
the  employment  of  the  highest  art  that  England 
could  supply.  When  apartments  of  the  Vatican 
were  to  be  decorated,  Raffaelle  was  called  in, 
for  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Michelangelo ; and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  made  a now  otherwise 
squalid  room  in  Milan  a shrine  for  pilgrims  of 
all  nations.  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas,  who  re- 
sponded, said  that  although  he  was  not  a mem- 
ber of  any  of  the  societies,  he  felt  quite  able  to 
say  that  all  strove  to  do  as  much  good  as  pos- 
sible. He  commented  with  some  severity  on 
the  mode  adopted  in  conducting  artistic  works 
in  this  country.  If  people  were  ill  they  called 
in  a doctor  ; if  they  needed  law  they  sought  a 
lawyer ; but  if  artistic  results  were  desired,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who,  to  say  the  best,  had 
not  made  art  a special  study,  were  called  a com- 
mittee, and  left  to  work  their  will.  Various 
other  toasts  were  drunk.  Miss  Emily  Faithfull 
replying  for  “The  Ladies,”  who  on  this  occasion 
formed  part  of  the  guests  at  table.  Mr.  L. 
Young,  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Dimond, 
treasurer,  announced  donations  amounting  to 
something  over  600k 


THE  DORCHESTER  MEETING  OF  THE 
BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY. 

This  meeting  has  just  been  held.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Arts  and  Manufacture  was  an  attractive 
and  successful  feature.  The  applications  for 
space  were  more  than  could  be  accommodated. 
The  ceramic  collection  of  Mr.  Carey,  from  Bath, 
was  a prominent  part  of  the  exhibition,  as  was 
that  of  cut  and  engraved  glass  candelabra, 
painted  vases,  and  other  manufactures  in  glass. 
There  was  some  rich  decorative  furniture.  The 
pianofortes  and  harmoniums  were  worth  looking 
at ; and  the  aluminium  gold  jewelry  looked 


“ as  good  as  gold.”  There  were  sewing  machines 
in  sufficient  variety,  and  a quantity  of  cutlery 
goods. 


THE  ADORNMENT  OF  CHURCH  WALLS 
AND  WINDOWS.* 

As  a sequel  to  a paper  which  I read  a year 
ago  on  Stained  Glass,  I would  now  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  adornment  of  the  walls  and  windows 
of  our  churches.  In  propounding  this  thesis,  all 
I hope  to  do  is  to  moot  the  question,  in  order  to 
incito  thought  and  inquiiy  upon  it,  that  artistic 
taste  and  godly  edifying  results  may  grow  out 
of  it. 

Ecclesiastical  architecture  is  the  parent  of 
ecclesiastical  art : fifty  years  ago  the  former 
was  as  little  understood  as  the  latter  is  now. 
There  was  a time  when  art  was  national  in 
England, — that  is,  in  Pre-Reformation  times. 
There  was  then  in  each  great  work  of  architec- 
ture and  art  in  the  land,  a oneness  of  design  in 
the  general  outline,  and  a perfect  hannony  in 
all  details.  All  worked  together  with  singleness 
of  heart, — the  trades  with  their  handicraft,  the 
arts  with  their  poetry;  each  and  all  had  one 
harmonious  aim,  to  raise  those  beautiful  retreats 
of  learning,  and  shrines  of  devotion,  which  still 
even  in  their  ruins  form  the  models  of  our  own 
taste.  But  unhappily  and  most  mistakenly,  art 
came  to  be  put  in  the  same  category  with  the 
superstitions  of  Mediteval  times ; so  England 
came  to  despise  it  and  discourage  it ; so  it 
sickened  and  died. 

But  at  last  England  has  in  this  respect  seen 
the  error  of  her  ways — poetic  art  has  been  re- 
kindled into  new  life,  and  the  revival  has  been 
so  rapid,  that  the  demands  which  have  come  to 
be  made  upon  it  have  exceeded  what  it  has  been 
possible  in  good  tasteand  true  principles  to  supply. 
Is  it  not  painful  to  see  how  imperfectly  art,  as 
applied  to  the  development  and  so  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  church  architecture,  is  understood  ? It 
is  not  only  too  much  a thing  of  trade  instead  of 
“art,”  but  it  is  wanting  in  religious  element; 
there  is  a hopeless  confusion  of  the  subjective- 
matter, — a want  of  all  harmony  of  plan,  and  the 
entire  abnegation  of  that  highest  office  of  art, 
viz. — to  incite  religious  thought  and  feeling,  to 
soothe  and  comfort  world  - oppressed  hearts, 
and  to  lift  up  the  soul  from  earth  to  heaven. 
The  veiy  province  itself  of  art  in  our  churches 
is  to  raise  the  soul  to  an  atmosphere  beyond 
material  things,  and  hence  it  needs  a special 
devotion  in  its  treatment,  a heaven-ward  breath- 
ing in  all  its  aims  and  aspirations.  In  olden 
times  the  artist’s  pencil  felt  the  heaven-inspired 
emotion  of  the  artist’s  heart ; it  was  the  objec- 
tive expression  of  subjective  feeling,  the  out- 
ward reprint  of  the  inner  man,  a transcript  upon 
outward  materials  of  “ the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart.”  The  mural  and  window  decorations  of 
our  churches  (like  our  very  music  and  poetry  in 
divine  worship),  have  a high  object  to  subserve, 
viz. — to  tell  on  the  thought  and  feeling,  life  and 
character  of  our  brother  man.  Now,  I claim  all 
this  power  for  art  ; for  be  it  remembered,  art  is 
susceptible  not  only  of  artistic  expression,  but  it 
is  equally  so  of  the  motive-power  of  religion. 
The  chisel  and  the  pencil  are  as  subtle  as  the 
pen,  therefore  their  power  over  life  and  charac- 
ter must  be  great.  And  it  is  because  they  have 
this  power  over  life  and  character  that  their 
application  to  our  churches  is  justified.  Art 
must,  if  rightly  used,  subserve  the  purposes  of 
religion,  and  that  not  merely  because  of  its 
power  over  man’s  heart,  but  even  of  its  accept- 
ability to  God.  Beauty  and  harmony  have  their 
prototype  in  the  mind  and  essence  of  God  him- 
self. “ He  that  planted  the  ear  shall  He  not 
hear  ? He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  He  not 
see  ?” 

Why,  indeed,  was  the  peep  into  the  heavens 
given  to  St.  John  and  the  glory  of  it  put  into 
human  words,  and  compared  with  material  things 
which  man  could  understand,  if  it  were  not  to 
aid  us  in  assimilating  the  earthly  tabernacle  of 
the  Most  High  to  the  heavenly,  and  the  worship 
of  the  church  militant  on  earth  to  the  church 
triumphant  in  heaven  ? It  must  lift  up  our  hearts 
when  we  read  of  “the  Holy  Jerusalem,”  “whose 
light  is  like  unto  a stone  most  precious,  even 
like  a jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal,”  “ the  walls 
of  which  are  garnished  with  all  manner  of 
precious  stones,”  “even  the  sapphire,  and 
emerald,  the  sardius,  the  topaz,  and  amethyst ; ” 


* By  the  Rev.  H.  Usher,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Clement's, 
Saltfleetby.  Read  at  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society. 


“ whose  gates  are  pearls  and  the  street  pure  gold, 
as  it  were  transparent  glass,”  lighted  up  “by  the 
glory  of  God,”  and  “the  Lamb  is  the  fight 
thereof.”  But  instead  of  our  material  and 
earthly  sanctuaries  being  in  some  degree  a type 
■ of  the  heavenly,  so  that  their  hallowed  associa- 
tions may  aid  us  in  unfettering  our  earth-bound 
hearts,  and  lead  our  souls  to  mount  up  on  high 
to  commingle  with  the  spirits  of  the  blessed 
who  bow  before  the  throne,  what  have  we  only 
too  often  ? Cold  bare  walls,  rendered  perhaps 
still  more  bare  and  more  cold  by  having  had  the 
very  plaster  removed  from  the  walls, — the  very 
architectural  flesh,  that  is,  flayed  from  off  the 
bones  till  the  skeleton  is  laid  bare  in  all  its  rugged 
and  distracting  anatomy.  Even  the  windows, 
white  with  unsubdued  transparency,  look  out 
into  the  strife  and  tempest  of  the  outer  world ; 
or,  if  enriched  with  translucent  colour,  there  is 
such  an  entire  absence  of  all  aim  and  object  in 
the  subjects  treated,  that  the  mind,  bewildered 
by  confusion,  sees  nothing,  learns  nothing,  and 
we  pass  on  unmoved  and  unimpressed.  Even 
the  very  altar  itself,  perhaps,  is  not  more  signifi- 
cant with  instruction  than  whatever  else  we  have 
seen  in  approaching  it.  Is  this  as  it  should  be  ? 
For  in  these  days  of  popular  education,  do  not 
men’s  souls  need  an  alphabet  of  expression  above 
and  beyond  the  alphabet  of  common  life  ? 

First,  look  specially  at  our  interior  walls.  The 
materials  to  which  I am  drawing  attention  are 
stone, — rough,  unhewn  stone  rubble  : not  ashlar, 
which  presents  all  the  principle  of  repose  for 
which  I am  contending;  but  ashlar  is  costly  : 
nor  brick,  although  bare  brick  is  almost  as  ob- 
jectionable as  bare  stone  rubble. 

Can  there  be  anything  in  the  interior  of  a , 
building  of  architectural  pretensions  more  pain- 
ful than  the  exposure  of  coarse  masonry,  in  all 
its  native  and  distracting  ruggedness?  Its  angu- 
larity, its  staring  joints,  its  broken  lines,  its 
jagged  forms,  its  harsh  texture  oppress  the  j 
mind  with  a sense  of  unrest.  All  peace  and 
repose  are  gone.  All  those  grand  definitions  of 
architectural  power,  of  moulded  and  cax-ved ; 
ornament,  and  exquisite  features  of  artistic 
design  (which  require  the  contrast  of  a smooth  1 
surface  to  give  a sense  of  rest,  while  giving : 
development  to  their  poetic  richness),  all  are 
marred  and  sacrificed  by  the  staring,  angular, 
defiant,  distracting  anatomy  of  the  builder’s 
materials.  Great  churches,  the  work  of  ancient 
piety,  and  designed  in  the  spirit  of  peacefulness 
and  religious  beauty, — once  so  beautiful,  once  so 
full  of  repose  and  deep  religious  feeling, — once 
telling  out  so  sweetly  upon  man’s  heart  lessons  i 
of  reverence  and  godly  awe,  and  Christian  love, — 
the  great  and  good  work  of  these  great  and 
glorious  churches  has  been  reduced  by  ruthless! 
modem  hands  to  the  cold  condition,  yes,  of 
prison- walls.  And  why  is  this  ? It  has  all 

arisen  out  of  the  mistaken  dread  of  sham. 
Extremes  meet.  The  dread  of  Scyllahas  plunged 
the  bark  into  the  vortex  of  Charybdis.  Let  us  - 
avoid  shams  by  all  means,  and  with  conscientious  i 
care,  for  they  tell  falsehoods,  and  not  truth ; but : 
let  us  be  careful  to  discriminate  rightly  between : 
what  in  principle  is  false  and  what  is  real.  But 
surely  plaster,  used  simply  to  give  a smooth,! 
quiet  surface  to  an  interior  wall,  is  no  sham  ? If  I 
with  plaster  you  imitate  moulded  forms  or. 
carved  ornament,  or  if  you  score  it  with  fines  tot 
imitate  ashlar,  or  if  you  use  it  for  exterior  pur- 1 
poses,  where  solid  strength  and  time-enduring, 
materials  are  required,  then  let  plaster  be  set  at; 
nought  as  what  it  is,  a sham.  To  object  to; 
plaster,  honestly  and  truthfully  used,  is  to  object* 
to  all  device  in  colour  and  gold, — yea,  and  to; 
sculpture  itself.  Plaster  has  a direct  and  positive* 
office  to  subserve, — viz.,  to  give  a sense  of  com-i 
fort  and  repose,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  to  supply  what  is  really  the  very  best  of< 
all  bases,  for  the  future  application  of  the  artistes 
pencil.  Whatever  may  be  the  forms  which  the! 
artist’s  pencil  may  trace  (on  the  semi-smooth 
surface),  whatever  colours  he  may  employ  to 
give  effect  to  his  design,  all  should  lead  up  to 
some  religious  purpose,  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  Christian’s  hope  and  belief.  Every  device 
should  ^indicate  some  religious  principle,  or 
symbolise  some  Christian  fact,  or  echo  some 
abiding  prayer,  or  tell  the  mind  through  the  eye 
some  precious  revealed  truth.  Works  under-, 
taken  in  such  a spirit  must  ever  arouse  a kindredr 
sympathy : therefore,  let  the  thing  done  be 
beautiful,  but  aim  to  render  it  something  more,— 
it.is  the  “House  of  God”  wliich  is  being  beauti-. 
fied : let  us  try  to  render  it  “ the  gate  of 
heaven.” 

With  reference  to  our  church  windows,  sc 
much  of  that  which  has  been  done  within  the; 
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last  thirty  years  has  been  so  imperfect,  its 
drawing  so  bad,  its  colouring  still  worse,  and  the 
poor  thin  watery  texture  of  the  materials  worst 
of  all,  that  I fear  many  of  these  windows  must 
share  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  a succeed, 
ing  generation  as  the  high  pews  and  winding 
pulpit  staircases  of  a previous  generation  are 
now  undergoing,  viz.,  give  place  to  better  taste 
and  more  perfect  harmony  with  all  else  around. 
The  very  first  glimpse  we  get  of  our  church 
windows  from  a subjective  point  of  view  (the 
point  from  which  we  are  now  looking  at  them) 
plunges  one  into  a world  of  confusion,  an  in- 
describable chaos.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  evil  is 
without  apology ; for  so  sudden  has  been  the 
revival  of  poetic  art  and  the  progress  so  rapid, 
that  its  application  in  extenso  to  our  church  win- 
dows was  wholly  unforeseen.  Hence,  isolated 
specimens  were  at  first  produced  as  though  they 
were  for  ever  to  stand  alone,  without  reference 
either  to  their  suitability  or  any  sequence  of 
subjects  which  might  hereafter  be  thought 
desirable.  Hence  they  were  thankfully  accepted 
without  ever  dreaming  of  the  spottiness  of  effect 
of  styles  so  varied,  and  far  more,  of  the  loss  of 
the  opportunity  they  afford  of  throwing  out  in 
bold  relief  the  grand  principles  of  Christianity. 
For  who,  indeed,  shall  doubt  that  such  grand 
object  might  and  would  be  the  legitimate  result  of 
a well-harmonised  series  of  subjects,  fresh  and 
vigorous  with  deep  religious  life,  when  the  feel- 
ing they  produce  and  the  thoughts  they  suggest 
flow  on  consecutively  ? Subjects  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  are  commingled,  reversed, 
repeated  ; and  portraits  of  individuals  and 
allegories  are  put  in  bold  contiguity  and  no  little 
confusion  with  most  solemn  scenes.  Ill  indeed 
would  it  become  me  to  suggest  the  plan  which 
should  embody  the  subject  matter  to  be  de- 
lineated ; but  plan  there  should  be, — yea,  and  a 
purpose  and  an  aim  likewise.  It  might  compre- 
hend subjects  liturgical  as  well  as  Scriptural  ; but 
it  should  certainly  consist  of  a regular  series  of 
graduated  subjects  which  should  delineate  the 
whole  body  of  the  Christian’s  faith  and  hope.  It 
should  take  us  by  the  hand,  as  it  were,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  our  Zion.  It  should 
portray  the  mysterious  transactions,  the  types, 
the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
corresponding  realities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  short,  it  should  be  a 
complete,  however  brief,  transcript  of  the  whole 
Bible,  embodied  in  living  colours,  speaking  to 
the  eye  in  brilliant  and  impressive  characters, 
combining  and  displaying  in  one  continuous  and 
glowing  prospect  the  dispensation  of  the  Old 
Testament  explained  and  onforced  by  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  New. 

It  has  ever  been  in  this  way  that  the  church 
catholic  has  set  forth  catholic  truth ; why,  tlien, 
should  not  our  sacred  windows  and  walls  embody 
the  same  principle  ? Every  window  in  our 
churches,  whether  adorned  with  geometrical 
design  or  subject-matter,  and  every  mural 
decoration  which  admits  of  being  rendered 
symbolical,  and  every  structural  part  of  the 
fabric  itself  (as  the  roof,  triangular  and  equi- 
lateral), and  every  pax*t  of  the  furniture, — as  the 
Christian  altar,  the  lectern  which  bears  the 
Gospel ; the  corona  which  pours  down  its  light, 
and  every  ornament  which  is  to  contribute  its 
share  of  the  Christian  surroundings,  one  and  all 
should  tell  us  of  and  point  us  to  Him  “ who  is 
God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore,”  “ the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith.” 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ANGLO- 
ITALIAN  STYLE  UNDER  INIGO  JONES 
AND  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN.* 

Upon  the  death  of  Inigo  Jones,  Wren  became 
the  leading  English  architect, — not,  however,  im- 
mediately. Inigo  Jones  died  in  1G52,  at  which 
time  Wren  would  be  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
Whatever  doubt  may  exist  respecting  the  educa- 
tion and  early  years  of  Inigo  Jones,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Wren  was  tenderly  nurtured  and 
carefully  educated.  His  father  was  an  English 
clergyman,  of  Danish  origin,  and  rector  of  East 
Knoyle,  Wiltshire,  where  Christopher  Wren  was 
born.  From  all  accounts,  he  was  a most  intelli- 
gent, if  not  precocious,  child.  In  his  fifteenth 
year,  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  an  eminent 
lecturer  on  anatomy,  engaged  Wren  as  his 
demonstrating  assistant.  When  twenty  - two 
years  of  age,  Evelyn  writes  of  him  in  his  Diary, 
July  11th,  1654,  “ I visited  that  miracle  of  a 
youth  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,”  and  elsewhere  he 

* See  p.  420,  ante. 


calls  him  “ that  rare  and  early  prodigy  of  uni- 
versal science.”  When  he  was  twenty-six  years 
of  age  he  solved  Pascal’s  Challenge  Problem  to 
the  Scientific  Men  of  England,  and,  it  is  said, 
proposed  one,  in  return,  that  was  never  answered. 
He  afterwards  assisted  Willis  in  his  dissections 
for  a treatise  on  the  brain,  for  which  he  made 
the  drawings.  In  his  anniversary  address  to 
the  Royal  Society,  in  1664,  the  comprehensive 
and  profound  character  of  his  attainments  was 
clearly  manifested,  and  his  future  greatness 
foreshadowed.  But  with  all  his  talents,  and 
prestige,  and  ability,  he  was  conspicuously 
modest  and  retiring.  Steele,  in  his  sketch  of 
Wren,  under  the  name  of  “ Nestor,”  in  the 
Tatler , says,  “his  personal  modesty  overthrew 
all  his  public  actions.”  “ The  modest  man  built 
the  city,  and  the  modest  man’s  skill  was  un- 
known.” 

We  have  now  brought  Wren’s  biographical 
sketch  down  to  the  year  1664.  Being  then  a 
man  of  high  scientific  repute,  he  was  placed 
upon  a royal  commission  with  Evelyn  to  consider 
the  “upholding  and  repairing”  of  St.  Paul’s, 
that  had  fallen  into  a dilapidated  condition 
during  the  civil  wars.  Charles  II.,  on  his 
restoration,  was  anxious  that  the  metropolitan 
cathedral  should  be  restored  to  its  original 
grandeur,  and  Wren  proceeded,  in  his  capacity 
of  royal  commissioner,  to  draw  up  a careful  and 
exhaustive  report,  or  memoir,  on  the  subject, 
illustrated  with  a number  of  explanatory  draw- 
ings and  designs,  which  were  laid  before  the 
king.  This  memoir  is  much  too  long  to  give 
here,  but  it  will  amply  repay  perusal,  and  is 
especially  interesting  to  us  at  this  period,  when 
the  question  of  churches  for  the  people  is  so 
frequently  discussed,  both  by  architects  and  by 
the  press.  Wren  evidently  places  the  Protestant 
worship  in  the  paramount  position,  architectural 
adornments  being  drawn  in  to  assist  its  dignity, 
but  never  to  fetter  its  freedom.  A large 
auditorium,  with  as  few  impediments  as  possible, 
seems  to  have  been  Wren’s  beau-ideal  of  a 
Christian  Protestant  place  of  worship.  We  may 
rejoice,  however,  that  he  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  erecting  a great  classic  rotunda,  as  he  sug- 
gested, in  the  centre  of  the  same  old  Gothic 
cathedral  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Jones  had 
already  been  allowed  to  append  his  noble  but 
incongruous  classical  portico  and  frontispiece. 
Nevertheless,  out  of  this  original  idea  of  a 
rotunda  eventually  arose  that  glorious  dome 
which  now  dominates  so  proudly  over  our 
great  metropolis,  and  which  is  seen  by  the 
Londoner  from  so  many  points  of  vantage  lifting 
its  head  on  high.  As  a royal  landmark,  from 
Battersea-rise,  from  Hampstead-hill,  or  from  the 
slopes  of  Greenwich,  that  soaring  periphery  of 
splendour  arrests  the  vision  and  enchants  the 
mind.  By  universal  consent  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
has  assumed  the  second  place  in  the  architecture 
of  Europej  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  holding  the 
foremost,  as  no  doubt,  from  its  gigantic  propor- 
tions and  splendid  decorations,  it  is  entitled  to 
do ; but  had  Wren  been  allowed  to  cany  out  his 
first  plan  for  rebuilding  St.  Paul’s,  I doubt  much 
whether  it  would  have  had  a rival  in  the  world. 
We  are,  however,  anticipating.  The  king,  wish- 
ing to  restore  old  St.  Paul’s,  as  we  have  said,  and 
around  which  clustered  so  many  historical  associa- 
tions, Wren  set  to  work  to  devise  the  best  method 
of  meeting  the  king’s  views.  To  this  end,  in 
1665,  he  visited  France,  in  order  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  architecture  and  the 
various  approved  manners  of  building.  He 
resided  some  months  in  Paris,  where  he  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  the  best  artists  of  the 
day  and  the  most  celebrated  men  of  letters; 
doubtless  by  these  means  he  sought  in  some 
measure  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  early 
artistic  training. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  sketch  some  of 
the  Parisian  buildings  in  progress  at  the  time  of 
Wren’s  visit  under  the  architects  most  in  vogue, 
whose  lives  and  works  are  so  fully  described  by 
Quatremere  de  Quincy.  Among  others  Jules 
Mansart,  who  distinguished  himself  as  the 
designer  of  the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the 
Invalides.  He  would  at  the  time  of  Wren’s  visit 
be  a very  young  man ; he  sprang  from  a race 
distinguished  in  the  arts,  and  Versailles  and  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides  proved  that  he  was  not 
unworthy  of  his  illustrious  ancestry.  Francois 
Blondel,  the  architect  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
de  la  Porte,  St.  Denis,  Paris,  would  be  forty- 
seven  yeax-s  of  age  at  the  time  of  Wren’s  visit ; 
he  had  not  studied  architecture  or  any  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Iris  youth ; having  been  .brought  up  a 
soldier  in  the  army  of  Louis  le  Grand,  he  profited 


by  what  he  saw  of  architecture  and  engineering 
in  his  various  campaigns,  and  became  fired  with 
the  ambition  to  excel  in  the  practice  of  those 
arts.  In  the  very  year  that  Wren  visited  Paris, 
Blondel’s  talents  became  known  to  the  king,  who 
soon  after  appointed  him  to  design  all  the  public 
buildings  in  Pails.  Another  architect,  then  much 
in  vogue,  was  Le  Mercier,  who  died  five  years 
afterwards,  and  whose  name  mainly  rests  for  its 
reputation  upon  the  Church  de  la  Sarbonne, 
which  he  produced  under  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  The  foundation-stone  of 
this  church  was  laid  in  1629,  so  we  may  fairly 
suppose  that  Wren  saw  its  graceful  dome  and 
cupola  completed  at  the  period  of  his  visit  in 
1665.  Claude  Perrault  was  also  in  his  glory 
then ; the  celebrated  translator  of  Vitruvius,  and 
architect  of  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  upon 
which  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  hands  were 
employed,  according  to  Wren,  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,  and  where  he  spent  a portion  of  each  day, 
examining  the  materials  and  methods  of  con- 
struction. 

If  we  compare  this  design  of  Perrault’s  with 
the  facade  of  St.  Paul’s,  as  executed,  a striking 
resemblance  will  be  observed.  The  architect 
Le  Veau  and  the  painter  Le  Bran  formed, 
under  the  minister  Colbert,  a council  on  public 
buildings  about  the  time  of  Wren’s  visit.  It  was 
also  in  the  same  year  that  the  celebrated  Italian 
architect,  Bernini,  who  designed  the  colonnade 
of  St.  Peter’s,  was  induced,  by  the  entreaties  of 
Louis  XIV.,  to  visit  Paris  and  give  his  advice 
respecting  the  rebuilding  of  the  Louvre.  The 
king  sent  Bernini  his  portrait,  enriched  with 
diamonds,  together  with  a pressing  letter  of  in- 
vitation ; and  he  also  wrote  to  Pope  Innocent  X. 
to  permit  Bernini  to  leave  Rome  for  a season, 
his  great  works  and  his  fame  having  made  him 
the  inalienable  property  of  Rome.  The  life  of 
Bernini  would  alone  fill  a volume.  We  have 
only  referred  to  him  and  the  other  great  men 
whom  Wren  would  most  probably  meet  during 
his  visit  to  Paris,  to  show  under  what  strangely 
advantageous  circumstances  that  visit  was  made. 
As  well  as  the  buildings  we  have  named,  upon 
the  types  of  which  St.  Paul’s  may  have  been 
modelled,  Wren  would  see  recently  completed 
by  De  Brosse  the  Palais  de  Luxembourg,  with 
its  central  dome  and  coupled  pilasters;  these 
and  other  public  buildings  then  in  course  of 
erection,  or  recently  completed,  would  doubtless 
have  no  small  influence  in  moulding  Wren’s 
innate  taste,  wliioh,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not 
received  any  systematic  training  in  the  arts; 
but  whatever  he  saw  in  Paris,  we  have  the  satis- 
faction to  know  he  was  enabled  soon  afterwards 
to  rival  and  eclipse  in  his  great  master-piece  of 
St.  Paul’s.  We  are  not  aware  that  Wren  pro- 
longed his  journey  to  Rome,  but  while  he  was  in 
Paris  ho  made  an  extensive  collection  of  views 
of  celebrated  buildings,  and  we  may  suppose 
that  the  frontispiece  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  by 
Charles  Mademe,  who  died  in  1629,  would  not 
be  unknown  to  him.  We  have  mentioned  this 
because,  in  Wren’s  first  design  for  St.  Paul’s, 
there  seems  to  be  a general  similarity  of  treat- 
ment to  this  design  by  Mademe,  especially  in 
the  single  tier  of  pilasters  and  the  tall  pai-apet 
above  the  main  cornice,  and  the  row  of  statues 
to  break  the  level  sky-line,  with  the  roof  kept 
out  of  sight.  Of  course  it  must  remain  a ques- 
tion of  taste  whether  this  treatment  in  Wren’s 
first  design,  or  that  of  the  one  finally  adopted 
for  St.  Paul’s,  was  the  most  suitable ; certainly, 
as  regards  the  dome  of  the  final  design,  it  is  as 
much  superior  to  the  original  one  as  the  executed 
ground-plan  is  inferior  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
original  scheme  for  the  same. 

We  have  now  traced  Wren’s  interesting  and 
eventful  career  down  to  the  year  1666,  the  anno 
mirabilis,  when  the  awful  fire  of  London  sud- 
denly put  an  end  to  all  ideas  touching  the  resto- 
ration of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  and  gave  Wren  a 
tabula  rasa  for  the  exercise  of  his  now  matured 
genius ; but,  alas  ! that  genius  was  doomed  to 
be  still  fettered  by  the  influences  of  those  in 
power,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  long- 
cherished  plan  of  a great  open  Protestant  cathe- 
dral, and  to  devote  his  mind  to  the  production  of 
one  which  must  be  considered  at  best  but  a 
beautiful  anachronism,  viz. — a domed  church 
connected  with  a purely  Mediaaval  system  of 
planning,  more  suitable,  it  has  been  asserted, 
for  the  gorgeous  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
than  for  the  Protestant  service.  It  was  not 
until  1673  that  Wren  was  commissioned  to  pro- 
duce his  designs  for  an  edifice  worthy  the  great- 
ness of  the  nation,  and  calculated  to  rival  every 
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assisted  the  Duke  of  York  to  spoil.  When  we 
compare  St.  Paul’s  with  its  great  prototype, 
St.  Peter’s,  we  must  remember  that  Wren, 
single  handed,  built  the  first  in  face  of  opposi- 
tion, shortness  of  funds,  and  the  malice  of 
enemies,  in  thirty-five  years ; whereas  the  second 
was  the  work  of  some  twenty  architects,  sup- 
ported by  the  coffers  of  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom, and  under  the  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment of  nineteen  sovereign  pontiffs. 

Had  St.  Paul’s  been  the  only  work  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  while  surveyor-general,  to 
which  post  he  was  appointed  at  the  time  of  the 
fire,  his  skill  and  assiduity  would  have  asto- 
nished us ; but  when  we  remember  all  the  other 
works  and  duties  he  was  called  upon  to  perform, 
we  are  really  constrained  to  say  that  he  was 
indeed  a giant  among  architects.  To  enumerate 
his  works  would  fill  a page, — the  Monument, 
Temple  Bar,  and  Chelsea  Hospital,  with  many  of 
the  halls  of  the  great  companies,  were  designed 
and  built  under  his  direction,  as  well  as  some 
fifty  churches  and  more,  all  over  London,  and 
these  while  he  was  actively  engaged  on  St.  Paul’s. 
Of  Sir  Christopher  it  has  been  said  that  he  had 
so  equable  a temper  that,  during  a long  life, 
reaching  to  ninety-one  years,  he  never  lost  a 
friend.  He  was  of  a social  disposition,  and, 
although  consumptive  in  early  life,  by  modera- 
tion he  managed  to  reach  the  above  patriarchial 
term  of  existence.  At  the  age  of  eighty-five  he 
was,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  probably  owing 
to  the  machinations  of  foreign  adventurers, 
deprived  of  the  post  of  surveyor-general,  when 
he  retired  to  the  country,  and  occupied  the  six 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  reading  and 
religious  contemplation.  He  was  buried  beneath 
the  glorions  dome  which  his  genius  had  raised, — 
fit  sepulchre  for  kings,  aud  noble  resting-place 
for  this  king  of  the  gifted  sons  of  art. 

H.  H.  Vale. 


Sketch  Plan  and  Section , showing  Principle  on  which  Herr  Wagner  i 
Theatre  is  arranged. 


edifice  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  but  with  the  un- 
fortunate proviso  that  his  plan  should  conform 
to  the  Mediteval  arrangement  which  he  himself 
had  been  so  anxious  to  set  aside,  for  reasons 
before  named.  In  1674  the  workmen  began  to 
clear  away  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
cathedral,  ready  for  the  new  foundations.  The 
history  of  the  pulling  or  battering  down  of  parts 
of  the  solid  old  pile  is  one  full  of  interest.  The 
ancient  Gothic  work,  although  time-worn  and 
decayed,  was  found  to  be  tough  and  obstinate 
to  the  last,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  had  it  con- 
tinued until  our  day,  we  modem  Goths  would 
have  completely  restored  the  old  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul’s,  as  much  greater  ruins  have  recently 
been  made  fit  for  worship,  and  many  more  may 
yet  be,  if  the  spirit  of  the  present  Gothic  revival 
continues  to  spread.  We  are  not  about  to 
quarrel  with  our  architect  for  what  he  did,  and 
only  regret  that  he  had  not  more  of  his  own  way 
in  the  matter,  when  it  had  been  decided  that 
the  cathedral  should  be  rebuilt ; for  if  such  had 
been  the  case,  the  thanksgiving  service  last 
week  might  have  been  witnessed  by  larger 
crowds  with  much  greater  pleasure  and  comfort. 
It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  refer  to  his  first 
ground-plan,  and  see  how  very  careful  he  has 
been  to  remove  all  needless  impediments  either 
to  sound  or  sight,  even  to  the  extent  of  piercing 
the  great  piers  of  the  dome,  with  that  end  un- 
doubtedly in  view.  The  first  stone  of  St.  Paul’s 
was  laid  on  the  21st  of  June,  1675,  just  twenty 
years  after  Wren’s  visit  to  Paris,  and  five  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  Louvre  by  Per- 
rault,  and  in  the  fagade  of  which  we  think 
we  can  trace  some  resemblance  to  the  exterior 
of  St.  Paul’s  as  executed,  but  not  as  first  de- 
signed, by  Wren,  and  over  the  abandonment  of 


his  chei'ished  conception  Wren  is  said  to  have 
shed  tears  of  bitter  disappointment.  The  choir 
was  finished  in  October,  1694,  and  on  the  5th 
December,  1697,  divine  service  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  since  the  fire  of  1666.  In  the 
year  1710,  when  our  architect  was  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,  the  highest  stone  of  the  lantern  on 
the  cupola  was  laid  by  his  son  Christopher, 
attended  by  the  venerable  designer,  Mr.  Strong, 
the  master  mason  of  the  building,  and  the  lodge 
of  Freemasons,  of  which  Sir  Christopher  was  for 
many  years  the  leading  spirit.  Forty- four  years 
since  the  burning  of  London,  thirty-five  since 
the  laying  of  the  first  stone  had  elapsed,  three 
reigns  had  terminated,  and  a dynasty  had  been 
changed  and  become  extinct  while  this  stately 
pile  had  been  growing  up  into  the  blue  heavens 
under  his  magic  wand,  to  become  the  great 
centre  and  eye  of  the  metropolis,  the  shrine  of 
the  nation’s  hopes  and  tears,  the  place  of  ban- 
ners and  rejoicing,  and  the  muffled  home  of  the 
mighty  dead, — St.  Paul’s,  whose  great  bell  sounds 
for  royal  funerals,  and  whose  massive  portals 
are  thrown  wide  for  courtly  crowds,  and 
whose  dome  and  aisles  still  echo  with  the 
peons  of  praise  and  the  songs  of  thanks- 
giving. Wren  must  have  felt  very  thankful 
when  the  topmost  stone  was  laid,  after  all  his 
troubles,  all  the  malice  of  jealous  enemies,  and 
the  petty  interference  of  seeming  friends,  the 
account  of  which  fills  pages  in  his  biographies, 
but  which  he  bore  with  patience  and  in  silence 
to  the  end.  When  funds  were  low,  we  find  him 
giving  501.  out  of  an  annual  stipend  of  200Z.,  to 
help  him  to  carry  on  the  works  of  St.  Paul’s. 
The  commissioners  constantly  annoyed  him  with 
impracticable  suggestions  for  improvements  to 
the  design,  which  in  the  first  instance  they  had 


WAGNER’S  GERMAN  NATIONAL  THEATRE 
AT  BAYREUTH. 

A visitor  to  the  late  festival  at  Bayreuth,  in- 
augurating the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of 
Wagner’s  National  Theatre,  enables  us  to  give  a 
slight  sketch  plan  of  the  projected  building,  as 
well  as  a section  of  the  stage,  orchestra,  and 
auditorium. 

By  reference  to  the  latter,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Wagner’s  long-cherished  idea  of  an  invisible 
orchestra  will  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  carried 
out  in  its  entirety.  Wagner  maintains  that  a 
sight  of  the  motions  of  the  conductor  and  the 
forces  he  controls,  is  as  disturbing  in  its 
effect  upon  an  audience,  as  would  be  that  of  the 
scene-shifters  and  the  mechanical  appliances 
put  in  motion  by  them,  if  these  were  also  visible. 
How  often  one  has  to  complain  that  the  voices 
of  the  singers  on  the  stage  are  drowned  by  the 
instrumentalists,  situated  as  they  are  at  present 
in  our  theatres,  is  a fact  but  too  familiar  to 
opera-goers.  Wagner’s  plan  of  sinking  the 
orchestra  some  seven  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
stage,  and  arranging  his  auditorium  after  the 
fashion  of  an  amphitheatre,  without  boxes,  will 
have  the  double  advantage  of  putting  the  band 
out  of  sight  and  of  moderating  its  tone.  By  this 
plan  the  conductor  will  be  the  only  person  in 
the  theatre  who  will  have  a view  of  both  the 
stage  and  the  band.  It  certainly  seems  to  be 
one  which  deserves  the  consideration  of  future 
projectors  of  operatic  theatres. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  OF  THE  ANGELS. 

This  church,  now  being  built  in  Church-street, 
Dublin,  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  J.  McCarthy, 
R.H.A.,  architect,  belongs  to  the  religious  order 
of  the  Capuchins.  It  is  a “ single  span  ” church, 
several  examples  of  which  exist  on  the  Conti- 
nent, such  as  the  Dominicans’,  in  Ghent,  and  the 
Cordeliers’,  in  Toulouse.  They  belong,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  religious  orders  of  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  who  found  them  convenient 
for  preaching  and  popular  services.  St.  Mary’s, 
Dublin,  consists  of  a nave  with  lateral  chapels, 
and  apsidal  chancel,  with  large  sacristies.  Its 
width  in  clear  of  the  main  walls  is  45  ft.,  and, 
including  the  chapels,  65  ft.  Its  total  length 
is  160  ft.,  and  interior  height  73  ft.  The  walls 
are  built  of  black  calp,  with  white  lime- 
stone dressings.  The  ceiling  is  panelled  in  i 
wood.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Hammond,  i 
of  Drogheda,  for  the  stonework ; Messrs. 
Meade,  of  Dublin,  for  the  roof  and  ceiling.  Mr. 
C.  Droomgoole  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works  from 
the  commencement  of  the  building. 
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THE  PUBLIC  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

A paper  on  local  medical  appointments,  and 
on  the  need  of  the  separation  of  private  practice 
j from  the  public  medical  serviee,  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  has  been  read  before  the  Social 
Science  Association,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
1 Adelpki. 

In  the  outset  Mr.  Chadwick  pointed  out  that 
! the  Public  Health  Bill,  now  struggling  for  atten- 
j tion  before  Parliament,  should  involve  means  for 
I the  best  organisation  that  could  be  obtained  of  a 
| preventive  service  for  the  removal  of  the  clearly 
| ascertained  gross  preventible  causes  of  upwards 
l of  120,000  premature  deaths  annually,  together 
] with  a vast  amount  of  disabling  sickness,  in 
j England  and  Wales.  The  Bill  should  also  pro- 
i|  vide  means  for  the  removal  of  forewarned  de- 
i faults  of  administrative  principle  in  respect  to 
| the  union  medical  service,  which  is,  primarily, 

i solely  curative,  and  indeed  mostly  ameliorative, 
| by  which  administrative  defaults,  as  he  deemed 
I them,  large  contributions  are  made  to  an  annual 
! excess  of  from  three  to  four  millions  of  pau- 
B -perizing  and  demoralizing  expenditure  in  poor 
3 rates.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  admixture  of 
I private  medical  practice  with  the  public  medical 
1 service  and  duty  is  detrimental  to  the  general 
I practitioners,  by  aggravating  competition,  and 
I tho  local  congestions  of  redundant  service  in 
| populous  districts,  and  by  unnecessarily  dividing 
I and  lowering  tho  average  amount  of  private  pro- 

ii  fessional  incomes  ; — that  it  acts  injuriously  upon 
||  the  social  professional  status ; — that  it  is  at  the 
I same  time  detrimental  to  the  public  local  ser- 
I vice,  by  dividing  the  main  attention  of  the 
I medical  officer  from  his  public  service  to  his 
i private  practice,  the  chief  means  of  his  liveli- 
I hood — by  occasioning  the  service  of  medical  re- 
j:  lief  to  tho  destitute  to  be  commonly  performed, 
S superficially  and  perfunctorily,  and  often  ngglect- 
u fully  and  cruelly ; and  that  there  can  be  no 
n sound  amendment  of  the  medical  practice  of 
[i  relief  to  the  destitute  that  is  not  based  upon  its 
I entire  separation  from  private  practice,  and  by 
p confining  it  to  properly-paid,  specially-qualified 
i medical  officers  of  independent  yet  responsible 
| position,  giving  their  undivided  attention  to  their 
b public  duties. 

A discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

— 


K PROVINCIAL  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 


n;  Bolton.  — The  brickmakers  of  Bolton  have 
I struck  work  for  an  advance  of  wages.  They 
I applied  for  an  increase  of  Is.  6d.  per  1,000 

I bricks  manufactured,  the  amount  to  be  equally 
divided  among  the  makers,  the  wheelers,  and 
■ the  clay-temperers.  This  the  masters  refused. 

Middleton.  — The  joiners  of  Middleton  and 
I district  went  out  on  strike  through  the  refusal 
p of  the  masters  to  comply  with  a notice  sent  to 
I them  six  months  ago,  for  a reduction  in  their 

I working  houi-s  from  54  to  51^  per  week,  and  an 
advance  of  wages  from  29s.  to  30s.  per  week. 
They  also  demanded  an  advance  of  Id.  per  hour 
H for  overtime,  which  had  hitherto  been  7d.  The 
I refusal  of  tho  masters  was  unanimous ; but 
I the  strike  has  come  to  a speedy  end,  a com- 
I promise  having  been  agreed  to  by  masters  and 
I men.  The  latter  are  to  receive  7d.  per  hour, 
I which  is  equivalent  to  an  advance  of  2s.  Gd.  per 
I week.  Tho  building  trade  is  unusually  active 
l|  in  the  neighbourhood  just  now. 

L . Ipswich. — The  arbitrators  have  made  their 
I report,  and  declare  that  the  men  shall  work  fifty- 
11  six  hours  and  a half  per  week,  leaving  off  on 
b Saturdays  at  one;  the  .mechanics  to  be  paid  Id. 
p per  hour  more,  and  the  labourers  three-farthings 
B per  hour  more.  This  is  to  be  independent  of 
I overtime. 

' Halifax. — At  a full  meeting  of  the  master 
H joiners  and  carpenters,  it  has  been  unanimously 
B resolved  that,  seeing  they  had  conceded  tho 
reduction  of  hours  per  week  to  the  workmen, 
|j  they  would  not,  in  addition,  grant  an  advance 
‘I  of  Is.  in  the  wages.  They  further  resolved  to 
|j  open  their  shops  on  Monday  morning,  when  all 
u men  willing  to  resume  work  on  those  terms 
would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Masters  who  have 
|j  conceded  the  demands  of  the  men  are  said  to  be 
not  members  of  the  masters’  association. 


Bristol. — A meeting  of  employers  of  carpen- 
ters and  joiners  has  been  held  to  consider  the 
request  from  the  men  for  an  advance  of  wages 
along  with  tho  short  hours  of  labour.  Mr.  J. 
Foster  presided,  and  there  were  about  twenty 
other  gentlemen  present.  The  chairman  ex- 
plained that  the  men  had  demanded  7d.  per 
hour,  along  with  the  nine  hours’  work  per  day 


(the  latter  having  been  conceded) . The  masters 
offered  6£d.,  the  present  wages  being  Gid.,  but 
the  men  defined  this  offer,  and  proposed  to  refer 
the  matter  to  arbitration.  A long  discussion 
ensued,  and  various  resolutions  were  proposed. 
One  was,  that  the  masters  adhere  to  their  offer, 
another  was  for  giving  the  7d.  per  hour ; and 
another  for  arbitration.  The  last  was  eventually 
carried  by  the  chairman’s  casting  vote.  It  was 
agreed  to  submit  the  following  names,  from 
whom  to  select  an  abitrator, — Mr.  Brice,  Aider- 
man  Abbot,  Alderman  Ford,  Mr.  C.  J.  Thomas, 
and  Mr.  F.  Terrell.  The  following  were  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  masters  at  the  inter- 
view with  the  men  : — Messrs.  J.  Foster,  Davis, 
sen.,  Banner,  Davis,  jun.,  Coates,  W.  Baker, 
Grant,  and  Cross. 

York. — The  strike  of  the  joiners  has  been 
brought  to  a successful  termination.  Six  master 
joinei’s  met  six  committee-men,  to  try  to  come 
to  some  arrangements  respecting  the  long- 
pending  strike.  The  men  on  the  1st  of  March 
last  asked  for  an  advance  of  wages  and  shorter 
hours, — 53  hours  per  week  and  6jd.  per  hour, — 
the  masters  offering  the  men  the  53  hours  and 
Gjd.  per  hour.  The  men  have  agreed  with  the 
masters  to  commence  work  at  an  advance, — 6 id. 
per  hour  and  53  hours  per  week. 

Leeds. — There  has  been  a conference  between 
the  master  builders  and  the  operative  bricklayers 
and  labourers,  with  the  object  of  endeavouiing 
to  arrange  the  differences  between  them.  On 
the  part  of  the  employers,  a resolution  was 
moved  that  the  bi’icklayers’  wages  from  the  4th 
of  June  instant  should  be  7id.  per  hour;  that 
the  rules  as  agreed  upon  at  the  last  conference 
be  adopted  ; and  that  six  months’  notice  should 
be  given  by  either  party  in  case  of  any  required 
change.  At  the  last  conference  the  employers 
agreed  to  allow  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
half  for  the  first  two  hours  and  for  night-work 
and  Good  Fridays,  and  double  time  for  Sundays 
and  Christmas  Days ; and  the  apprentices  should 
be  legally  bound  for  not  less  than  five  years. 
Now,  however,  the  operative  bricklayei’s  objected 
to  the  two  last-named  rules  being  canned,  and 
they  also  defeated  the  employers  on  the  resolu- 
tion promising  the  workmen  7£d.  per  hour.  The 
strike,  therefore,  still  exists,  as  it  also  does  with 
respect  to  the  bricklayers’  labourers,  who  were 
offered  5^d.  por  hour  at  the  same  confei'ence. 
The  masters  conceded  the  rate  of  wages  and 
walking  time,  and  the  only  remaining  matter  in 
dispute  was  as  to  overtime,  to  be  paid  as- 'time 
and  half.  The  masters  wish  it  to  begin  at 
seven  p.m.,  but  the  men  at  half -past  five  o’clock, 
that  is,  at  the  close  of  their  regular  day’s  work. 

Barrow. — A large  number  of  navvies  employed 
at  the  Buccleuch  Dock,  Barrow,  struck  work  in 
consequence  of  their  demand  for  more  wages 
being  refused.  The  men  have  been  paid  at  the 
rate  of  7d.  per  wagon,  which  has  enabled  them 
to  earn  from  28s.  to  30s.  weekly.  The  men 
demand  8d.  per  wagon,  which  was  refused,  and 
they  refused  to  work.  The  stonemasons  em- 
ployed at  the  Ship-building  Company’s  Works 
on  Old  Barrow,  have  struck  work  for  an  advance 
of  wages.  The  demand  of  the  men,  which  was 
an  advance  from  30s.  to  33s.,  was  granted,  and 
work  was  resumed. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The  lock-out  of  the 
pressed  flint-glass  makers  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear, 
which  has  now  lasted  for  nearly  three  months,  is 
substantially  at  an  end,  matters  having  been 
amicably  arranged  in  two  of  the  principal  shops, 
those  of  Messrs.  Sowerby  & Co.,  of  Gateshead, 
and  Messrs.  Greener  & Son,  of  Sunderland.  In 
these  places  the  men  were  to  resume  work  as 
soon  as  the  furnaces  could  be  got  ready,  and 
part  of  the  hands  commenced  on  Tuesday.  The 
smaller  shops  did  not  join  in  the  lock-out.  We 
understand  that  the  men  at  the  Tyne  Flint  Glass 
Works,  South  Shields,  and  at  Carr’s-hill  probably 
will  follow  suit,  and  effect  a settlement  such  as 
has  been  arrived  at  in  the  Gateshead  and  Sun- 
derland Works. 

Hawick. — The  journeymen  painters  presented 
a request  to  the  employers  that  the  working 
hours  be  reduoed  from  60  to  57  hours  per  week, 
that  wages  be  advanced  Id.  per  hour  during 
ordinary  working  hours,  and  that  time  and  half- 
time be  allowed  after  6 p.m. ; that  men  working 
in  the  country  shall  receive  additional  allowances ; 
that  apprentices  serve  in  future  six  years  instead 
of  five,  and  all  apprentices  engaged  during  the 
last  twelve  months  be  dismissed.  The  employers 
have  shown  no  intention  of  conceding  any  of 
these  demands,  and  the  men  are  continuing  at 
their  work  as  usual. 

Glasgow. — A conference  between  a deputation 
fx'om  the  employers  and  workmen  in  the  mason 


trade  was  held  in  the  Trades  Hall,  Glasgow,  Mr. 
Dempster  presiding.  The  employes’  demand  was, 
that  their  wages  be  raised  from  6£d.  to  7d.  per 
hour,  paid  weekly  instead  of  fortnightly.  The 
employers  agreed  to  recommend  to  their  asso- 
ciation that  the  wages  should  be  advanced  to  7d. 
per  hour.  The  masters  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  system  of  weekly  payments  would  not 
prove  beneficial  even  to  the  workmen.  The 
employes,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  it 
would  place  them  in  a better  position  in  making 
purchases,  and  that  it  was  the  almost  unanimous 
wish  of  the  trade.  The  employers  unanimously 
objected  to  conceding  this  demand.  The  masons 
resolved  to  strike  unless  their  demand  for  weekly 
payments  were  conceded.  The  employers  have 
given  the  advance.  The  building  trade  is  very 
busy  just  now. 

Ayr. — The  operative  masons  gave  notice  that 
from  3rd  of  June  they  would  ask  a reduction  of 
their  hours  from  56  to  51  per  week,  and  also  an 
advance  on  their  wages  from  Gd.  toG^d.  per  hour. 
The  men  struck  work,  and  the  employers  have 
since  acceded  to  their  demands,  and  work  has 
been  resumed. 

Dundee. — Representatives  of  employers  waited 
upon  the  slaters  on  strike,  and  offered  them  an 
increase  of  id.  per  hour  instead  of  id.,  as  de- 
manded. The  offer  was  refused,  and  the  strike 
continues. 


Sir, — Tho  wall  masons  have  struck  work  at  Plaistow 
New  Cemetery,  in  consequence  of  labourers  being  intro- 
duced to  do  a portion  of  their  work.  In  fact,  all  tho 
wallers  were  retained  for  was  the  building  of  the  outside 
shell.  The  tilling  m was  done  by  baskets  by  the  labourers : 
the  hassock  with  which  it  is  built  inside  was  also  squared 
up  by  labourers.  Mr.  Kilby,  of  Limehouse,  is  tho 
builder. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  men  on  strike, 

J.  Galley, 

John  Barbatt, 
Henry  Whithead. 
G.  Perkins. 


THE  PEABODY  ESTATE  AT  BRIXTON. 

The  estate,  consisting  of  16  acres  of  land 
situated  in  Shepherd’s  Lane,  Brixton,  between 
the  Clapham  and  Bi'ixton  main  roads,  and  which 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Peabody, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  upon  it  houses  for 
the  poorer  classes,  was  some  time  ago  conveyed 
by  the  trustees  to  an  enterprising  gentleman, 
who  has  already  erected  upwards  of  200  houses 
of  a superior  character,  and  several  others  are 
now  in  course  of  erection.  Tho  Metropolitan 
extension  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
line,  skirts  immediately  alongside  the  fine,  and  as 
it  is  thus  easy  of  access  both  from  the  City  and 
the  West-end,  the  applications  for  plots  are 
numerous.  Several  buildings  of  a public  cha- 
racter are  intended  to  be  erected  on  the  estate, 
amongst  which  is  a Masonic  hall,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  a short  time  the  estate  will  pro- 
duce a large  annual  rental  which,  according  to 
the  terms  under  which  the  land  has  been  con- 
veyed, will  enable  tho  trustees  to  erect,  from 
time  to  time,  blocks  of  dwellings  for  the  poor  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  REPUDIATED  AT 
THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  acting  under  the  advice  of  its 
inspecting  engineers,  has  been  to  denoxmee 
sewage  irrigation. 

An  irrigation  scheme,  propounded  by  the  West 
Ham  Local  Board,  has  been  refused, — first,  upon 
the  report  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  chief  inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  January  30th, 
1872  ; and,  secondly,  upon  tlio  report  of  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Harrison,  May  18th,  1872. 

The  decision  is  so  contrary  to  all  that  we  have 
been  hitherto  taught  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  Office, — now  the  Local  Govei'nment  Board, — 
as  well  as  so  contrary  to  all  the  reports  issued  by 
Parliamentary  Committees  and  Royal  Commis- 
sions during  the  last  ten  yeai'S,  that  a statement 
of  the  case  may  be  of  advantage  to  very  many 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  sanitary  work. 

The  West  Ham  District  contains  a,  population 
of  70,000,  adjoining  the  metropolis,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  river  Lee,  and  bounded 
by  the  Thames  on  the  south.  Tho  district  was 
sewered  about  twelve  years  ago  by  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son  at  a cost  of  about  100,000Z.,  the  discharge 
being  into  the  river'  Lee,  by  gravitation  at  low 
water,  and  by  pumping  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  In  1868,  the  Lee  Conservancy  obtained 
a new  Act  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  sewage. 
Clauses  were,  however,  obtained,  after  a hard 
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fight  in  the  House  of  Commons,  enabling  West 
Ham  to  continue  to  discharge  the  effluent  water 
of  sewage  providing  it  were  first  purified, 
clarified,  and  disinfected,  “by  the  best  known 
practicable  process.”  The  West  Ham  Board, 
believing  that  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of  a 
population  of  70,000  in  tanks,  in  a crowded 
neighbourhood,  would  be  both  a costly  and  an 
offensive  proceeding,  used  every  endeavour  to 
arrange  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  for  therecep- 
tion'of  the  West  Ham  sewage,  but  without  success. 
A sewage  committee  went  throughout  the  country 
inspecting  the  various  processes  in  operation  in 
other  towns,  and  came  back  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  tank  systems  were  everywhere  a 
failure  and  irrigation  was  a success.  The  Boai'd 
sought  for  land,  and  fortunately  850  acres 
came  into  the  market,  in  Barking  and  Dagen- 
ham, away  from  a population,  but  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  with  the  great  advantages 
of  a frontage  on  the  Thames,  and  intersected  by 
public  roads  and  a railway.  The  Board,  by 
agreement,  secured  750  acres,  provisionally,  at 
the  very  moderate  cost  of  96Z.  per  acre.  The 
cost  of  the  works,  considering  the  extent  and 
population  of  the  district,  was  also  very  mode- 
rate, viz. — 12,0001.  In  round  numbers  the  farm 
and  works  would  cost  120,0001.  ; repayment 
spread  over  fifty  years.  The  money  was  offered 
at  4^  per  cent. ; and,  further,  responsible  parties 
offered  to  lease  the  land,  at  81.  per  acre  for  seven 
years,  the  longest  period  allowed  by  the  Local 
Government  Acts.  Thus  the  whole  matter  was 
arranged  without  any  of  that  litigation  or  arbi- 
tration by  which  so  many  Boards  have  suffered. 
All  that  remained  was  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  That  sanction 
has  been  withheld  upon  the  following  grounds  : — 

1.  That  tanks  may  be  used  in  a populous 
district  “ without  creating  a nuisance,  or  mis- 
managed so  as  to  be  intolerable.” 

2.  That  neither  the  result  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commissioners’  Report,  nor  the  evidence 
produced  at  the  inquiry  from  Croydon,  Carlisle, 
Cheltenham,  or  Warwick,  “ affords  a reasonable 
or  fair  prospect  to  the  West  Ham  Board  to 
enter  upon  an  extensive  scheme  of  sewage 
irrigation.” 

3.  That  “ absolute  necessity  ” would  alone 
justify  the  Local  Board  in  committing  the  rate- 
payers to  the  proposed  scheme  of  sewage  irriga- 
tion. 

The  Report  contains  a distinct  denial  of  the 
commercial  success  of  irrigation,  which  should 
only  be  adopted  under  the  pressure  of  “ absolute 
necessity”  ; and  tank  systems  are  recommended 
as  far  as  possible.  The  general  arguments  will 
apply  to  every  district  besides  West  Ham.  What 
is  “ absolute  necessity  ” ? The  standards  of 
purity  recommended  by  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission,  adopted  by  the  Thames  Conserv- 
ancy, and  included  in  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  Govern- 
ment Bill,  are  all  far  above  the  results  of  “ the 
best  known  practicable  process  ” with  tanks. 

West  Ham  has  lost  its  farm,  for  which  it  was 
offered  a rental  of  8i.  per  acre  ; it  is  driven  to  a 
tank  system,  at  a great  annual  cost,  in  the  midst 
of  a population ; and,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
compelled  to  remove  its  works  elsewhere,  at  a 
very  great  cost ; the  whole  of  which  operations 
will  result  in  dead  loss  and  taxation. 

If  the  decision  be  right,  we  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful that  a new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  is  well  that  local  boards  and 
sanitary  engineers  should  take  note  thereof,  and 
thus  avoid  the  waste  of  time,  money,  and 
anxiety  which  the  West  Ham  Local  Board  and 
their  engineer  have  undergone  during  the  past 
four  years,  in  endeavouring  to  follow  the 
previous  teaching  of  the  Government. 

Lewis  Angell,  M.I.C.E., 

Engineer  to  the  West  Ham  Local  Board. 


POCKET-BOOKS. 

Sie, — I observe  Mr.  Hurst  says,  in  reference 
to  error  in  his  Handbook,  that  “ Pocket-books 
are  intended  only  for  those  who  have  had  (sic) 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.”  But, 
suppose  a man,  like  Captain  Seddon,  not  only 
“ ought  to  have  known,”  but  actually  does  know, 
when  glancing  at  a pocket-book  as  much  or 
more  than  its  compiler,  or  suppose  the  case  of  a 
less  learned  reader,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
save  trouble — the  sole  excuse  for  the  condensa- 
tion— that  the  editor  should  mention  his  autho- 
rities for  such  important  things  as  formula!  for 
calculating  strength,  &c. ; for  many  hesitate 
whether  a statement  is  established,  whether  it  is 
the  writer’s  own,  or  whether  it  is  something 


between  the  two,  notwithstanding  the  pretence 
that  these  or  other  “ common-place  explanations 
are  unnecessary.”  "*"  * 

Thus,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  vague 
pocket-books  are  in  some  sense  perverse-books ; 
because,  clearly,  it  is  primA  facie  questionable 
whether  they  lead  or  mislead.  “Distilled  books,” 
Lord  Bacon  observes,  “ are,  like  common  distilled 
waters,  flashy  things.”  They  may  become 
worse  unless  a word  in  season  be  said,  but  are 
admirable  if,  besides  presenting  really  reliable 
results,  they  indicate  where  varied  and  positive 
information  can  be  obtained. 

E.  L.  Tabbuck. 


“DESIRABLE  RESIDENCES”  TO  BE  LET. 
(From  Messrs.  Sexton,  Headstone,  and 
Hepitaph’s  Circular.) 

No.  1. 

A mansion  suited  for  a merchaut  retired, 

With  au  acre  of  ground,  or  more  if  required ; 

The  soil  very  rich,  shrubs  take  a deep  root, 

For  the  land  was  formerly  used  as  a “shoot.” 

No.  2. 

A nice  handsome  villa,  lately  enlarged, 

And  the  incoming  tenant  will  not  be  charged 
With  cost  of  removal,  for  horse  and  cart  lent  : 

The  taxes  and  all  can  be  paid  in  the  rent. 

No.  3. 

A semi-detached,  three-story,  quite  new. 

Built  for  the  owner,  is  open  for  view. 

Being  a propertied  man  of  some  wealth. 

He’s  advised  to  leave  home  for  the  sake  of  his  health. 
No.  -4. 

A dwelling,  with  coach-house,  stables,  and  loft ; 

A lodge  in  the  front,  at  the  back  a small  croft; 

A walk  to  the  church  through  the  churchyard  in  rear, 
A known  noble  lord  very  lately  died  here. 

N.B. 

The  agents  have  houses  like  these  full  a score, 

And  they  now  are  engaged  in  building  some  more. 
Apply,  please,  at  once,  applications  are  rife. 

All  tenants  are  sure  to  be  settled  for  life. 


DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
St.  Paul’s  Completion  Fund,  held  on  Monday, 
June  10,  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Oldfield,  seconded  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.,  and  carried  unanimously  : — 

“ That  it  be  an  instruction  to  Mr.  Burges,  in  preparing 
his  plans  for  the  completion  of  St.  Paul's,  that  he  consider 
himself  limited  to  a style  of  decorative  design  for  which 
authority  is  to  be  found  either  in  any  such  models  or 
drawings  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  as  may  be  in  existence, 
or,  failing  these,  in  the  best  works  of  the  Italian  archi- 
tects and  artists  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.” 


WORCESTER  GUILDHALL  COMPETITION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Worcester  Town  Council 
on  the  4th  inst.,  the  Buildings  Committee  re- 
ported they  had 

" Found  that  six  sets  of  plans  for  the  proposed  Guildhall 
buildings  had  been  received  at  the  Guildhall,  before  five 
o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  loth  ult.  (the  hour  to  which  the  time 
for  receiving  same  had  been  extended),  and  that  two 
packages  of  plans  had  arrived  at  the  Guildhall  after  five 
o'clock  on  the  same  day,  and  one  package  on  the  following 
morning.” 

And,  at  a meeting  on  the  24th  ult.,  it  was 
resolved,  nem.  con., — 

“ That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council  to  allow  the 
three  sets  of  plans  to  be  opened,  and  placed  in  competition 
with  the  others,  subject  to  its  being  hereafter  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  this  committee  (if  any  of  these  plans 
should  be  selected)  that  the  plans  so  selected  were 
despatched  from  the  office  of  the  architect  in  sufficient 
time,  but  for  delay  iu  transit,  to  have  reached  the  Guild- 
hall by  the  hour  fixed.” 

The  adoption  of  this  having  been  moved, 

The  Sheriff  said  he  had  expressed  a very 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  course  that  ought  to 
be  adopted  by  the  committee.  They  had  adver- 
tised that  they  would  receive  plans  till  five 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  May  ; and 
he  did  not  think  that  they  who  made  the  rule 
should  be  the  first  to  break  it.  He  thought  that 
they  had  not  the  power  to  open  the  three  plans 
that  came  later,  and  that  the  question  should  be 
left  to  be  decided  by  the  Council. 

After  discussion,  an  amendment  was  moved 
and  seconded,  to  the  effectthat  the  three  designs 
delivered  after  time  should  be  admitted  to  com- 
petition. The  mover,  Aid.  E.  Webb,  said,  if  there 
was  no  practical  unfairness,  he  did  not  see  that 
there  could  be  any  cause  of  complaint.  He  was 
in  Mr.  Grainger’s  shop  the  day  after  the  15th, 
and  Mr.  Harlow,  who  was  there,  stated  that  he 
had  been  in  the  coaching-office  at  the  Star  that 
morning  and  saw  a parcel  there  that  apparently 
contained  plans.  He  asked  the  person  in  charge 
whether  the  time  was  not  past  for  delivering  it, 
and  it  was  sent  off  at  once  for  delivery.  The 
plans  were  really  only  a few  hours  late. 
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The  Mayor,  in  rightly  arguing  against  the 
possible  injustice  of  the  amendment,  said  the 
Town  Clerk  had  invited,  and  obtained,  the 
opinion  on  the  point  of  the  Editor  of  the  Builder, 
which  was  as  follows : — 

“ In  reply  to  the  inquiry  you  have  addressed  to  me,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  tho  competition  should 
be  rigorously  confined  to  those  designs  which  were  de- 
livered by  five  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  May  loth.  A 
departure  from  this  course  would  be  a breach  of  contract, 
and  would  lead  to  controversy,  if  not  difficulties. 

If  one  of  the  designs  delivered  too  late  should  jirova 
much  better  adapted  for  your  purposes  than  the  premiated 
design,  another  question  might  arise  which  would  have  to 
bo  dealt  with  separately,  with  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  author  of  the  premiated  design. — Geobge  GonwiN.1' 

On  a division,  the  amendment,  to  the  effect 
that  the  whole  nine  designs  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  was  carried  by  1, — 18  voting  for  it, 
17  against  it. 


STATE  OF  THE  COVERED  MARKET  AND 
TOWN-HALL,  LONGTON. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Longton  Town  1 
Council,  the  Market  Committee  reported  that : — 

“ After  very  carefully  examining  all  the  documents  and  1 
papers  relating  to  the  building  of  the  covered  market  and  1 
town-hull,  and  considering  the  report  of  Mr.  Lewis  on  the 
state  of  the  covered  market  buildings,  and  hearing  Mr. 
Burrell’s  explanation  in  reference  to  the  same,  it  is  of 
opinion  that  the  specification  is  generally,  although  not 
fully,  carried  out,  and  therefore  ouly  partial  blame  rests 
upon  the  architect  in  reference  to  this  building  ; but  with  : 
regard  to  Mr.  Lewis's  report  on  the  buildings  of  the 
town-hall  and  ante-rooms,  the  committee  adopt  it  in  its 
entirety,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  architect  has  shame-  ! 
fully  neglected  his  duty,  and  deserves  severe  censure.  The 
committee  recommends  that  Mr.  Lewis  be  instructed  to 
prepare  specifications  for  tho  necessary  repairs  and  alte- 
rations throughout  the  whole  building,  and  that  such 
repairs  and  alterations  be  immediately  proceeded  with.” 

Alderman  Green  said  that  the  report  of  Mr.  1 
Lewis  was  one  which  was  of  a character  calcu- ; 
lated  to  create  alarm.  He  referred  to  the 
specifications  and  the  complaints  which  had  been 
made, -and  said,  with  respect  to  the  Market-house, 
it  was  shown  that  blame  did  not  attach  to  the  1 
architect,  who  was  restricted  by  the  Improve-: 
ment  Commissioners  (who  were  the  local  autho- : 
rities  when  the  work  was  done)  as  to  the  amount  j 
expended.  But  with  reference  to  the  Town-hall, 
he  said  the  committee  considered  that  there  was  1 
great  evidence  of  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Burrell.  Some  blame  was,  no  doubt,  due  1 
to  others,  'J>ut  for  some  of  the  wrong  - doing  , 
Mr.  Burrell  alone  was  responsible.  The  conse-t 
quence  was  that  the  Town-hall  was  now  in  a 
very  unsafe  condition ; and  it  was  desirable  to  1 
have  the  building  repaired  at  once. 

Mr.  Farmer  said  the  cost  of  the  necessary- 
repairs  and  alterations  would  be  about  l,600fl> 
He  observed  that  soon  after  the  building  was* 
erected  a committee  of  ratepayers  called  atten- : 
tion  to  the  state  of  the  building,  and  it  was  then 
patent  to  everybody  that  there  had  been  a viola- 1 
tion  of  the  specifications.  If  the  architect  was  1 
to  blame,  what  must  be  said  about  the  old  Com- 
missioners, who  disregarded  the  complaints  of 
the  ratepayers’  committee?  He  questioned- 
whether  it  would  not  pay  to  take  down  the 
Town-hall  and  rebuild  it,  but  the  expense  wouldl 
be  too  great  for  the  borough  to  incur  at  present.. 

The  report  of  the  Market  Committee  was 
adopted,  excepting  the  latter  part, — “that  such- 
repairs  and  alterations  be  immediately  proceeded ) 
with.” 


PIECE-WORK. 

Sib, — Please  indulge  me  by  inserting  in  your  next  issue, 
a few  thoughts  from  an  artisan  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent agitation  in  the  building  trade.  It  is  clear  that  great 
dissatisfaction  prevails  among  us,  and  I fear  the  attain-: 
ment  of  the  demand  new  made  will  not  entirely  remove  it.  i 
I am  diametrically  opposed  to  one  or  two  of  tne  favourite 
rules  of  the  “ LTniomsts.”  Instead  of  saying,  “There  shall 
be  no  piece-work,"  I say  let  there  be  as  little  day-work  as  1 
possibm  ; and  let  us  have  a fair  and  just  schedule  of  prices,  \ 
to  be  agreed  upon  between  masters  and  men.  But  it  ie 
objected,  “Piece-work  has  already  ruined  the  trade;”  1 
“ Men  have  taken  piece-work  at  a low  figure,  and  have 
worked  like  slaves  to  earn  only  as  much  as  their  wages  at 
day-work ; and  so,  when  a similar  job  has  been  done  at 
day-work,  tho  master  has  turned  upon  the  men  for  not* 
doing  it  as  fast  as  they  did  when  at  piece-work.”  Whstii 
arrant  knaves  men  must  be  to  do  it ! If  the  trade  is  thus 
ruined,  whose  fault  is  it  ? I certainly  do  not  advocate; 
such  piece-work  as  this  ; but  let  every  man,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, work  by  the  piece  on  a fair  ana  just  scale  of  prices,  d 
that  would  allow  the  masters  their  reasonable  and  fair 
profits,  and  I believe  that  a trades-union  having  this  as 
one  of  its  principles,  would  do  good.  1.  It  would  give  to  ; 
us  all  more  of  that  independent  and  proper  feeling  that 
we  are  working  for  ourselves.  2.  Every  man  would  then  1 
be  placed  upon  his  own  merits  ; and  who  that  is  deserving  ij 
of  the  noble  name  of  a man  can  object  to  this  ? But  it  may 
be  asked,  are  not  the  men  already  rewarded  according  to  I 
what  they  individually  merit?  Certainly  not.  If,  bit,  ;j 
you  look  Into  the  shops,  and  on  the  buildings  now  in  pro-  . 
gross,  you  will  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  improvers 
and  apprentices,  all  the  men  are  paid  at  tho  same  rate,  1 
notwithstanding  some  are  thoroughly  efficient,  and  others  i 
are  complete  muff's.  And  too  often,  when  hands  have  to  ■, 
be  lessened  (owing  to  the  nearness  to  the  works  to  com-. 
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pletion),  these  muff's  are  kept  on, 'while  really  good  men 
are  discharged.  Why  is  this  done?  Well,  sir,  do  not 
tell  the  masters,  for  the  foremen  say  they  need  not  know. 
It  is  because  a certain  sum  in -hard  cash,  or  a quantity  of 
heer  and  spirits,  usually  called  “tipping,”  or  “lushing,” 
passes  from  these  indifferent  hands  to  the  foreman,  wno, 
notwithstanding  his  position,  is  too  often  mean  enough  to 
take,  and  even  demand  it,  though  on  the  quiet.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  nefarious  practice  is  too  plain  to  require 
comment.  I firmly  believe  that  a general  system  of  piece- 
work would  make  the  men  more  independent  of  this  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  foreman,  though  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  entirely  eradicate  it.  There  is  many  a man  who, 
by  his  .first-rate  ability  and  untiring  industry,  could  and 
would  earn  more  than  8d.  per  hour,  even  if  the  price  paid 
for  a job  of  piece-work  was  just  what  it  would  cost  if  done 
at  day-work.  And  why  should  ho  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  ? Would  it  not  be  better  for  master 
and  man  P It  would  be  a powerful  inducement  to  every 
man  to  improve,  and  add  to  his  ability. 

John  Buckingham. 


CHARGE  OF  PERJURY  AGAINST  A 
MASTER  BUILDER. 

At  the  Birkenhead  police-court,  before  Mr.  B.  Derby- 
shire, George  Henderson,  a joiner  and  builder  at  New 
Brighton,  appeared  to  answer  a summons  charging  him 
with  having  committed  perjury  in  evidence  given  in  an 
arbitration  case  before  Mr.  Preston,  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  of  Birkenhead.  From  the  evidence,  it  seemed 
that  Mr.  Henderson  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Edgar  Swinton 
Holland  to  execute  certain  alterations  and  repairs  to  a 
cottage  at  New  Brighton.  The  amount  charged  was 
230/.  10s.  7d.  The  payment  was  disputed,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  exorbitant,  and  an  action  for  the  amount  was 
brought  on  at  the  Chester  assizes  in  April  last.  Before 
the  case  was  brought  on  at  the  assizes  the  record  was 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Henderson,  subject  to  a reference  to 
Mr.  Preston,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Birkenhead, 
who  ultimately  awarded  Mr.  Henderson  181Z.  8s.  3d. 

During  the  hearing  of  the  case  before  Mr.  Preston,  it 
was  alleged  that  Mr.  Henderson  committed  periury  by 
swearing  that  he  had  used  8,000  new  bricks  in  the  work  at 
Mr.  HoUand’s  cottage  ; whereas  it  was  stated  on  the  other 
side  that  in  the  interior  of  the  cottage  only  old  bricks  had 
been  used,  and  that  the  number  of  now  bricks  was  not 
more  than  500. 

The  charge  of  perjury  ngainst  Mr.  Henderson  was  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  It.  H.  W.  Biggs,  solicitor  ; 
Mr.  George  Northcroft,  surveyor,  Liverpool ; Mr,  W. 
Langley,  builder,  Liverpool;  and  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Henderson  reserved  his  defence. 

Tho  magistrates  committed  the  defendant  for  trial  at 
the  next  Chester  assizes,  but  admitted  him  to  bail. 


ON  TESTING  MATERIALS. 

Sin, — In  your  issue  of  last  week  there  is  a letter  from 
Mr.  Hurst,  C.E.,  which  caUs  for  a few  words  in  reply 

lrom  me. 

With  reference  to  the  formulate  which  I took  objection 
in  ray  paper,  I am  perfectly  aware  how,  and  by  whom,  it 
was  arrived  at;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  being  a 
good  formula  to  give  in  a hand-book,  without  a word  of 
explanation.  It  is  a formula  which  no  one  who  knew  what 
he  was  about  would  be  troubled  with,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  only  applies  to  iron  of  a certain  strength, 
and  is  also  objectionable  on  account  of  one  of  the  terms 
being  in  feet  and  the  rest  in  inches,  which  leads  frequently 
to  mistakes  being  made  in  working  out  calculations. 

If,  as  Mr.  Hurst  says,  the  formula  is  only  intended  for 
those  who  have  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I must 
bo  aUowed  to  remark  that  those  are  the  very  people  who, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  never  think  of  using  it. 

Another  point  which  requires  explanation  in  connexion 
with  the  same  formula,  as  given  in  Mr.  Hurst’s  “Hand- 
book,” is  whethor  tho  rivet-holes  are  intended  to  be 
deducted  from  the  area  indicated  on  the  accompanying 
leetion. 

I must  be  allowed  to  differ  in  toto  from  Mr.  Hurst  when 
he  says  that  the  formula  recommended  in  my  paper  is 
“not  one  whit  less  conventional  or  misleading  than  the 
other,"  as  in  tho  one  case  each  symbol  represents  an 
actual  value,  such  as  inches  or  tons ; whilst  in  the  other  a 
purely  conventional,  or  rather  manipulated,  constant  is 
made  use  of;  so  that  tho  formula  conveys  no  definite 
meaning  to  any  one  who  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
unravel  it. 

The  mistake  I made. in  quoting  from  an  old,  instead  of 
the  latest  edition  of  Molesworth's  “ Pocket-Book,”  I am 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Hurst  for  pointing  out ; though  it 
does  not  affect  my  argument  that  our  present  knowledge 
of  building  materials  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

H.  C.  Seddon,  Capt.  K.E. 


CHARLES  J.  LEYER. 

The  Irish  novellist,  who  died  a few  days  ago 
as  Vice-Consul  at  Trieste,  and  whose  name  has 
been  before  the  reading  public  for  nearly  forty 
years,  was  the  son  of  a Dublin  builder.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1809;  and  the  writer  of  the 
present  brief  notice  remembers  the  spot,  nearly 
apposite  to  the  terminus  of  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  Railway,  where  his  father’s  yard 
stood,  but  the  concern  has  many  years  since 
Jeen  swept  away  by  modem  building  improve- 
nents.  Tho  elder  Lever  was  employed  on 
public  works  by  the  Customs  authorities  of 
Dublin,  and  built  much  otherwise.  Charles 
Lever  was  a student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
ind  on  the  27th  of  February,  1827,  took  his 
legree  of  A.B.,  and  in  1831  that  of  M.B.  Af  ter- 
vards  the  University  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  Lever  did  not  go  to 
Cambridge  to  qualify  for  the  medical  profession, 
is  he  was  in  early  life  articled  to  the  celebrated 
Surgeon  Cusack,  of  Madame  Stevens’s  Hospital. 
3e  was  reported  to  have  exerted  himself  con- 


siderably, and  to  have  rendered  actual  and 
efficient  service  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  during 
the  first  great  cholera  epidemic  in  1832.  Some 
time  subsequently  he  was  attached  to  the 
British  Legation  at  Brussels  in  the  capacity  of 
a physician.  Some  of  Lever’s  best  stories 
appeared  first  in  the  pages  of  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine,  a monthly  journal  esta- 
blished in  Dublin  about  1833,  and  still  in  exist- 
ence, though  it  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes 
and  changes  of  publishers.  Lever  acted  as  an 
editor  to  this  magazine  for  a considerable  period, 
and  contributed  to  its  pages  while  abroad. 
While  at  Brussels  his  first  success,  the  “ Con- 
fessions of  Harry  Lorrequer,”  was  written. 
Then  followed,  “ Charles  O’Malley,”  “ Jack 
Hinton  the  Guardsman,”  “ Our  Mess,”  “ St. 
Patrick’s  Eve,”  “ Tom  Burke  of  Ours,”  and 
numerous  others.  His  most  recent  contributions 
were  to  the  pages  of  Blackwood,  in  the  character 
of  “Cornelius  O’Dowd,”  piquant  and  spicy. 
“Lord  Kilgobbin,”  his  last  novel,  has  not  been 
many  weeks  issued,  and  though  there  was  not  any 
Lord  Kilgobbin  by  name  even  among  the  Irish 
peerage  to  our  recollection  or  reading,  there  is  a 
noted  old  castle  of  the  name  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  a hoary  min  to  which  many  legends  are 
linked,  and  notably  that  of  the  great  Goban  Seer, 
the  mythical  and  traditional  architect  of  the 
Round  Towers  of  Ireland.  There  is  a somewhat 
mournful  and  pathetic  dedication  attached  to  his 
last  work,  which  runs  thus  : — 

“To  the  memory  of  one  whose  companionship  made  the 
happiness  of  a long  life,  and  whose  loss  has  made  me 
hopeless,  I dedicate  these  volumes,  written  in  breaking 
health  and  broken  spirits.  The  task  that  was  once  my  joy 
and  pride  I have  lived  to  find  associated  with  my  sorrow. 
It  is  not,  then,  without  a cause  I say  I hope  this  effort 
may  be  my  last.” 

His  wish  was  literally  fulfilled.  Lever  died 
suddenly  of  a disease  of  the  heart,  and  he  leaves 
many  others  besides  his  daughters  to  mourn  his 
I death.  Personal  friends  he  had  many,  lordly 
and  literary ; and  his  admiring  readers  might  be 
counted  by  thousands.  Unlike  many  of  his 
literary  brethren  and  countrymen,  from  the  days 
of  Goldsmith  to  his  own,  he  was  not  obliged  to 
write  for  his  support,  for  his  appointment  placed 
him  in  a position  of  not  having  to  write  for  bread. 
To  the  kindness  of  the  late  Lord  Derby  he  was 
indebted  for  the  Vice-Consulship  of  Spezzia,  in 
1858,  from  which  he  was  transferred,  in  1867,  to 
Trieste,  where  he  breathed  his  last. 


TRICKS  OF  PICTURE-DEALERS. 

Sm, — When  my  father  remarked, — “You  have  feeling, 
and  an  artist  is  nothing  without  it,”  I submitted,  and 
studied  very  closely,  having  tho  assurance  ho  was  by  his 
attainments  thoroughly  capable  of  grounding  me  in  art. 
In  1836  I was  told  by  my  servant  that  “ a person  called, 
wishing  to  see  me.”  “ Show  him  in,"  was  my  reply.  On 
entering,  and  the  servant  leaving  the  room,  he  said, — “ I 
am  deputed  to  caB  upon  you  and  offer  you  500J.  a year,  if 
yon  wiU  place  your  father’s  signature  to  such  paintings 
as  are  brought  to  you.”  I put  my  hand  to  the  DeU,  aud 
told  the  servant,  on  entering,  to  show  the  man  out  of  the 
house  ! adding, — “ If  there  were  no  scoundrels  like  you 
the  world  would  not  be  so  bad  as  it  is,  and  if  you  do  not 
go  out  of  the  room  I shall  kick  you  out.” 

A short  time  since  a person  waited  upon  me,  with  a 
request  from  Mr.  Wornum,  of  the  National  Gallery,  that 
I should  see  a painting  in  his  possession,  supposed  to  be 
one  my  father  had  painted,  of  “ The  Pilgrimage  to  Can- 
terbury.” On  seeing  it,  the  first  glance  proved  to  me 
that  it  had  been  painted  thirty,  not  forty,  years;  the 
second,  that  it  was  only  a copy;  and  the  third,  that  it  was 
ot  up  for  the  parties  who  had  offered  me  600L  a year, 
he  artist  sent  by  Mr.  Wornum  must  explain  how  it  came 
into  his  possession.  Abt. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hunsdon. — The  parish  church  of  Hunsdon  has 
been  re-opened,  after  being  closed  about  nine 
months,  for  repair  and  restoration.  Externally 
the  roofs  of  the  church  and  the  spire  have  been 
put  into  a proper  state.  Internally  a new  oak 
roof  has  been  placed  in  the  chancel ; and  the 
ceiling  of  the  nave  has  been  decorated.  In  both 
nave  and  chancel  new  open  seats,  of  oak  through- 
out, have  replaced  the  old-fashioned  pews,  and  a 
new  pavement  of  stone  and  ornamental  tiles  has 
been  put  down.  But  the  chief  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  throwing  out  an  organ- chamber  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  at  its  junction  with 
the  nave ; and  the  removal  there  of  the  organ 
from  under  the  western  arch.  Tho  throwing  open 
of  the  western  arch  is  an  improvement.  The 
carved  pews  in  the  chapel  have  not  been  removed. 
The  restoration  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  P.  Webb,  architect,  Lon- 
don, by  Mr.  Redington,  of  Hunsdon.  The  cost 
was  between  1,3001.  and  1,4001. 

Sedgley.  — St.  Mary’s  Church,  Hurst-hill, 
Sedgley,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of 


the  diocese.  The  site  of  the  church  is  a piece  of 
land  (given  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Mr.  H. 
B.  Wliitehouse)  at  the  top  of  Can-lane,  at  the 
side  of,  and  sheltered  by,  Hurst-hill.  This  is  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  parish  of  Sedgley,  distant 
nearly  a mile  and  a half  from  the  Mother  Church, 
and  is  in  the  midst  of  a numerous  population. 
The  new  church  is  in  the  Geometric  style  of 
architecture  and  stone  built.  Owing  to  want  of 
funds  only  the  nave  and  aisles  are  at  present 
erected ; the  former  72  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide, 
the  latter  14  ft.  wide.  The  accommodation  is 
for  560  kneelings  : all  the  seats  to  be  open  and 
free.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Bidlake,  of  Wolver- 
hampton. The  builders,  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Dudley, 
for  the  church,  Mr.  Hilton  for  tho  seating,  and 
Mr.  Hartland  for  the  temporary  chancel.  The 
total  cost  of  the  church  is  estimated  at  about 
4,000Z.,  but  the  expense  of  the  work,  so  far  as  it 
lias  been  proceeded  with,  will  bo  about  3,000Z. 

Blakenall. — Christ  Church,  Blakenall,  Blox- 
wich,  has,  after  a delay  of  two  years  since  its 
completion,  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield.  The  building  is  in  the  Pointed  Gothic 
style,  and  the  design  requires  to  be  completed 
by  the  addition  of  a spire  at  the  north-west 
corner,  where  a square  stone  tower  stands  ready 
for  its  reception.  The  edifice  is  built  of  the 
local  limestone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  and 
facings,  the  latter  stone  being  also  used  in  the 
interior,  in  the  nave  and  chancel  arches  and  nave 
columns,  which  are  enriched  with  foliated  capitals. 
The  seats,  which  will  accommodate  500,  are  of 
pitch  pine,  Btained  and  varnished,  and  are  all 
free  and  unappropriated.  The  roof  is  of  timber, 
open  to  the  ridge — the  joists  and  rafters  being 
stained,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  coloured. 
The  pulpit  is  of  oak.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Naden,  of  Birmingham.  His  designs  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  I.  Highway,  of  Walsall.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about  3,500Z.  The 
site  was  given  by  the  Lord  of  tho  Manor,  the 
Earl  of  Bradford,  who  generously  presented  about 
two  acres,  being  sufficient  for  church,  schools, 
and  parsonage.  The  mines  beneath  the  site  have 
been  secured  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bealey,  J.P. 

Rousdoivn,  Devon. — The  old-fashioned  parish 
church  of  St.  Pancras,  Rousdowu,  a little  village 
situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  tho  diocese, 
about  six  miles  from  Axminster,  which  was  in 
a dilapidated  condition,  has  been  re-erected  and 
opened  for  divine  service.  Messrs.  George 
& Vaughan,  of  London,  were  the  architects. 
The  design  is  Early  English.  The  edifice  has 
been  erected  on  the  old  site.  Messrs.  Moass, 
of  Exeter,  have  been  actively  engaged  through- 
out the  winter,  and  have  completed  their 
contract.  The  building  is  about  50  ft.  in  length, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  about  seventy- 
five  persons.  The  population  of  Rousdown  is  very 
small,  there  being  only  about  twenty  persons 
resident  in  the  parish.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  building  there  is  a square  tower  and  bell 
turret,  the  upper  part  of  the  former  being  used 
as  a vestry,  which  is  approached  from  the  church 
by  a circular  staircase.  On  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  entrance  are  two  arcades.  All  the  win- 
dows are  of  stained  glass,  and  represent  various 
scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord : among  those  re- 
presented in  the  east  window  being  the  “ Tri- 
umphal Entry  into  Jerusalem,”  “ The  Saviour 
bearing  the  Cross,”  and  “ The  Crucifixion.”  The 
whole  of  these  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers 
& Co.,  of  London.  Over  the  altar  is  the  repre 
sentation  of  “ The  Last  Supper,”  and  on  each 
side  of  this  are  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Apostle’s  Creed,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The 
whole  of  this,  as  well  as  the  pavement  of  the 
chancel  and  the  reredos,  [is  formed  of  mosaic 
glass.  The  nave  is  paved  with  tile  procured 
from  the  Poole  Pottery  Company,  Dorset. 
Around  the  pulpit  are  seven  images,  carved, 
and  intended  to  represent  the  four  Evangelists, 
David,  Moses,  and  St.  Paul.  This  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  London.  The  seating,  as  well 
as  the  roof,  is  of  oak.  The  Bath  stone 
carving  was  performed  by  Mr.  Hems,  of  Exeter ; 
and  the  wood  carving,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pulpit,  by  Mr.  Sendell,  also  of  Exeter.  Tho 
ironwork,  including  grills,  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Hart  & Co.,  of  London.  Tho  estimated 
cost  is  4000Z.,  the  whole  of  which  will  be 
defrayed  by  Mr.  Peek,  of  Wimbledon. 

Wednesfield. — The  church  here  has  been  re- 
opened for  a limited  period,  until  additional 
funds  are  obtained  to  proceed  further  with  the 
improvements  that  were  decided  upon  some 
time  ago.  The  pulpit  and  the  choir  seats  have 
been  brought  forward  some  few  feet  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  so  as  to  give  more  room  in 
the  chancel,  whilst  the  small  half-circular  open- 
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ings  b y which  light  to  the  chancel  was  formerly 
admitted  have  been  considerably  enlarged,  and 
in  their  stead  are  three  illuminated  windows,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Bealey,  J.P.,  to  the  memory  of 
his  late  wife.  The  subjects  represented  on  the 
windows  are, — “The  Death  of  Christ  memo- 
rialised in  the  Lord’s  Supper.” — 1 Cor.  i.  This 
is  in  the  centre  over  the  communion-table.  Then, 
on  the  right  hand,  the  subject  represented  is  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  by  St.  John;  and  in  the 
window  on  the  left  side  is  the  Unbelief  of  St. 
Thomas,  after  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion.  The 
bordering  round  each  window  represents  branches 
of  the  grape  and  fig-tree  entwined.  The  windows 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes, 
of  London.  Mr.  John  Bate  has  promised  new 
churchyard-gates ; and  the  Hon.  Augusta  Cal- 
thorpe,  of  Perry  Hall,  will  give  encaustic  tiles 
for  the  chancel.  To  complete  the  intended  im- 
provements upwards  of  3001.  are  still  wanted. 

Sherburn  (Durham).  — The  newly-erected 
parish  church  for  the  ecclesiastical  district  of 
Sherburn  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  The  building  is  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  capable  of  accommodating  a congregation 
of  about  350  persons,  and  estimated  to  cost  about 
3,0001.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Johnson,  of  New. 
castle,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Robson  & 
Son,  Durham. 

London. — The  Church  of  St.  Benet,  Stepney, 
the  first  of  those  to  be  erected  under  the  Union 
of  Benefices  Act,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  It  is  in  lieu  of  St.  Benet, 
Gracechurch-street,  which  parish  is  now  united 
to  that  of  Allhallows,  Lombard-street.  The 
church  is  situated  at  the  eastern  side  of  B: 


Moore,  joiners.  From  the  retable  rises  a reredos 
of  three  panels,  the  centre  one  being  crowned 
by  a gablet,  surmounted  by  carved  finials  and 
crockets.  The  panels  are  filled  by  painted 
decorations,  including  a large  gilt  cross  in  the 
middle,  and  are  the  w'ork  of  Mr.  Bardsley, 
painter,  from  designs  by  the  architects,  and  the 
gift  of  the  latter.  The  heating-apparatus  is 
under  the  organ-chamber,  and  Whittaker  & 
Constantine’s  hot-air  system  is  employed.  The 
nave  is  lighted  by  a large  west  window,  and  also 
by  coupled  trefoiled-headed  traceried  lights  in 
each  bay  of  the  clearstory.  The  aisles  have  two- 
light  traceried  windows.  The  chancel-apse  has 
two-light  traceried  windows,  under  gablets,  sup- 
ported internally  by  wall-shafts,  and  externally 
by  ornamental  buttresses.  There  are  also 
traceried  clearstory  windows  in  the  chancel,  over 
the  side-arches.  The  south  chapel  has  a large 
east  window  of  four  lights,  and  traceried  head, 
and  a pair  of  two-light  traceried  south  windows. 
The  tower  and  spire  are  attached  to  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle  ; but  for  the  present  the  tower 
has  been  finished  off  by  a temporary  covering  at 
the  level  of  the  aisle-roof.  A bell-cote  and  bell, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Hilton,  is  for  the  present  placed 
on  the  south-east  angle  of  the  tower.  The  bell 
is  eventually  to  bo  placed  in  a fleche  over  the 
chancel-arch.  The  tower  and  spire,  which  will 
give  the  principal  feature  to  the  church,  and 
without  which  the  real  size  and  character  of  the 
design  are  lost,  will  rise  to  a height  of  about 
150  ft.  Large  funds  are  still  needed  for  the 
completion  of  the  church.  Messrs.  Ellis  & 
Hinchliffe,  masons,  put  in  the  foundations ; 
Messrs.  Cordingley  & Stopford  the  masonry  and 


croft’s  Hospital,  Mile-end-road,  and,  in  fact,  is  brickwork  of  the  superstructure,  and  the  roofs, 
built  upon  part  of  the  hospital  property,  for  I flooring,  and  slating.  They  also  executed  the 
which  the  sum  of  1,0001.  was  paid.  The  church  • font  and  pulpit.  Mr.  Holt  supplied  the  seats, 
is  of  red  brick,  and,  in  that  respect,  accords  | Mr.  Edmundson  the  glazing,  Mr.  Berry  the 
with  the  almshouses  adjoining.  Its  architect  is  plumbing,  Mr.  Conway  the  tiling  of  chancel, 


Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  and  its  style  thirteenth- 
century  Gothic,  very  plainly  carried  out.  It 
takes  the  place  of  a temporary  church  which 
was  erected  but  eighteen  months  since,  the 
parish  being  taken  out  of  the  larger  one  of  Bow. 
There  is  a vestibule,  capable  of  holding  200 
people,  from  which  the  vicar  will  preach  on  fine 
Sunday  evenings.  The  church  internally  is 
constructed  of  red  brick,  like  the  outside,  and 
has  a nave  with  aisles,  and  a clearstory  above 
three  arches  on  either  side,  which  rest  upon 
short  columns,  the  base  and  capitals  of  white 
Doulting  stone,  and  the  shafts  of  Pennant  blue. 
The  flooring  is  of  encaustic  tiles  in  red  and 
black.  All  the  principal  windows  are  lance- 
headed,  and  glazed  with  tinted  glass,  that  over 
the  sacrarium  being  five-lighted,  and  that  over 
the  vestibule  being  three-lighted.  The  font  and 
the  pulpit  are  of  stone.  The  sum  of  8,000?.  has 
been  received  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, out  of  which  the  ground  has  been  paid 
for;  the  church  has  cost  6,500?.,  and  an  endow 
ment  of  300?.  has  been  made.  Towards  the 
parsonage-house  nearly  1,000?.  have  been  pro- 
mised from  private  sources.  The  bells  (which 
were  founded  before  the  fire  of  London),  came 
from  St.  Benet,  Gracechurch-street,  as  did  also 
the  oak  communion-table  and  plate. 

Fallowfield. — The  Church  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents, Fallowfield,  has  been  opened  for  public 
worship.  The  foundation- stone  was  laid  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1870,  by  the  Hon.  Wi'braham 
Egerton,  M.P.,  D.G.W.  of  Cheshire,  with  full 
masonic  ceremonial.  The  site  upon  which  the 
church  is  built  is,  along  with  other  adjoining 
land,  for  a parsonage  and  schools,  and  a large 
donation  in  money,  the  gift  of  Lord  Egerton,  of 
Tatton.  Messrs.  Price  & Linklater,  of  London 
and  Manchester,  were  the  architects  of  the  new 
church.  The  architecture  may  be  described  as 
of  the  late  Early  English  style.  The  church 
consists,  on  plan,  of  a lofty  nave,  90  ft.  long  by 
25  ft.  wide,  flanked  on  either  side  by  aisles, 
about  13  ft.  wide.  Each  aisle  is  connected  with 
the  nave  by  five  arches,  springing  from  white 
stone  caps,  resting  on  red  stone  columns.  The 
south  aisle  is  entered  at  the  western  end  from  a 
south  porch,  and  immediately  within  the  south 
door  is  placed  a font,  made  of  different -coloured 
stones  and  marbles.  The  nave  is  joined  to  the 
chancel  by  a moulded  chancel-arch,  springing 
from  angle  and  corbel  shafts,  on  the  north  of 
which,  and  in  the  nave,  is  situated  a pulpit, 
composed,  like  the  font,  of  different-coloured 
stones  and  marbles  and  coloured  tiles,  the  gift  of 
Miss  Lucas,  of  Fallowfield.  The  chancel,  which 
is  about  35  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a circular  apse,  is  approached  by  three 
steps.  The  whole  of  the  clioir-stalls  have  been 
carved,  and  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Winter  & 


Mr.  Hart  the  gas  pendants,  Mr.  Harwood  the 
plastering,  and  Mr.  Hiudshaw  the  modelling. 

Weston. — The  parish  church  of  Weston-upon 
Trent,  near  Stafford,  has  been  re-opened  for 
divine  worship,  after  being  closed  for  some 
months,  during  which  time  it  has  undergone 
an  enlargement  and  restoration  at  the  sole 
cost  of  Miss  Moore,  of  Wychdon.  The 
work  which  has  now  been  accomplished  was 
regarded  at  the  commencement  as  the  comple- 
tion of  a previous  restoration  in  1860,  but  it  has 
in  its  progress  exceeded  that  restoration  in  extent 
and  cost.  The  particular  works  included  in  it 
have  been  the  raising  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  by 
the  introduction  of  a clearstory,  the  rebuilding 
and  enlarging  of  the  south  aisle  and  porch,  the 
re-arranging  and  i'e-fitting  of  the  chancel,  the 


re-ceiling  of  the  tower  space,  the  addition  of  a 
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vestry,  and  the  introduction  of  two  new  stained 
windows,  together  with  a general  restoration 
throughout.  Of  the  new  stained  windows,  that 
in  the  east  of  the  chancel  is  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of 
London.  The  subject  is  the  Nativity,  and  while 
the  three  lights  are  separated  by  a considerable 
breadth  of  masonry,  the  figures  in  all  are  parts 
of  the  same  group.  The  other  new  stained 
window  is  a single  light  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  south  aisle,  and  is  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle. Its  subject  is  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Miss 
Moore,  the  lay  impropriatress  of  the  parish,  was 
also  the  foundress  of  the  new  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  architect  of  the  restoration 
was  Mr.  Butterfield,  of  London ; and  the  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Wood,  of  Derby ; and  for 
the  stonework,  Mr.  G.  Trubshaw,  of  Stafford. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS 
Gloucester. — The  church  and  schools  erected 
by  the  English  Presbyterians  to  the  memory  of 
George  Whitefield,  in  his  native  city,  and  on  the 
site  which  tradition  says  is  that  whereon  he 
preached  his  last  sermon,  have  been  opened. 
The  church,  designed  by  Messrs.  Medland,  of 
Gloucester,  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  consists  of 
a nave,  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  34  ft.  high,  and  has 
tower  110  ft.  from  base  to  vane.  The  walls, 
outside  and  inside,  are  faced  with  white  Shrop- 
shire bricks,  with  bands  and  devices  in  red  and 
black  bricks  ; and  the  dressings  are  of  Bath 
stone.  The  windows  are  filled  with  cathedral 
glass ; and  there  is  a gallery  at  the  west  end. 
The  seats  are  of  stained  deal.  The  roof-timbers 
are  exposed,  and  are  stained.  The  panelling  of 
the  roof  is  coloured;  and  the  tie-beams  are 
painted  in  colours,  relieved  by  gold.  The  light- 
ing will  be  by  three  large  coronm  suspended 
from  the  roof.  Haden’s  heating  apparatus  has 
been  used,  so  that  schoolroom  and  chapel  can 


alike  bo  warmed ; and  the  ventilation  seems  to  i| 
be  ample.  The  school,  underneath  the  chapel,  1 
has  accommodation  for  at  least  300  scholars,  and  i) 
there  are  also  class-rooms,  committee-room,  it 
vestry,  and  rooms  for  the  chapel -keeper.  The  1 
floor  of  the  church  is  elevated  6 ft.  above  the  ij 
ground  level.  A platform  for  the  minister  is  : 
placed  under  a wheel-window  at  the  east  end,  i 
and  the  space  here  can  at  any  time  be  extended  I 
for  the  erection  of  an  organ-gallery.  The  seats  t 
for  precentor  and  choir  are  in  front  of  the  n 
minister’s  desk,  and  near  them  is  an  octagonal  | 
font,  with  carved  foliage  in  each  front.  Over  I 
the  chief  entrance  is  a bas-relief  carved  in  stone,  \ 
representing  Whitefield  preaching  to  the  multi-  t 
tude.  In  the  principal  gable  is  placed  the  ! 
Presbyterian  emblem,  the  burning  bush,  with  I 
the  motto,  “ Nec  tamen  consumebatur ; " and  on  [ 
the  corbels  on  which  the  moulding  over  the  j 
entrance  rests  are  carved  the  heads  of  Knox  aixd 
Chalmers.  The  bas-relief,  the  burning  bush,  and  | 
the  font  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Chelten-  j 
ham,  sculptor.  The  other  carving  has  been  done  4 
by  Mr.  Frith.  The  decorative  work  and  painting  I 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Tanner,  of  Glou-  | 
cester.  The  building  has  cost  4,000Z.  The  ij 
builder  is  Mr.  Meredith. 

Bristol. — The  new  Baptist  chapel,  erected. -I 
between  Elm-grove  and  Southville-i'oads,  Cotliarn,  i| 
has  been  opened  for  service,  though  the  con- 1 
tractor  will  not  finish  his  work  on  the  site  for  a | 
week  or  two.  The  chapel  has  been  built  fromij 
designs  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Price,  of  Weston-super-  J 
Mare,  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  front  is  | 
at  the  Elm-grove-road  end  of  the  building,  andi 
the  chief  entrance  is  there.  The  right  of  the 
entrance-porch  has  a turret,  which  is  to  be  raisedt 
to  a height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  Inside  are  pro-* 
vided  stairs,  which  will  lead  to  an  intended: 
gallery  at  this  end  of  the  building.  The  chapel 
consists  of  nave  and  transepts.  From  the  front  ; 
wall  to  the  back  of  the  gallery  the  chapel  is ! 
96  ft.  long  ; the  width  in  the  transepts  is  | 
60  ft.,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  building  40  ft.  The  J 
floor  will  accommodate  500  or  600  persons,  andij 
with  the  present  temporary  organ  the  galleryij 
will  furnish  room  for  forty  or  fifty  more.  The 
material  of  the  pulpit,  gallery-front,  and  pews’ 
is  pitch-pine,  varnished.  Under  the  gallery; 
(which  is  reached  by  stairs  from  the  back 
entrance)  is  a vestry,  so  arranged  that  it  may 
be  used  as  two  separate  and  independent 
rooms.  Behind  these  is  a sort  of  kitchen,  with 
large  boiler  and  other  convenience,  and  the 
building  terminates  with  a class  or  lecture  room; 
42  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  outside  walls  are  of  Pen- 
nant, with  freestone  dressings.  The  cost  of  thel 
building  has  been  about  3,500?. 

Bridlington  Quay.  — The  Wesleyans  of  this 
fashionable  watering-place  are  about  to  erect  a 
chapel  to  accommodate  900  persons  on  thel 
site  of  the  present  chapel,  enlarged  by  thel 
acquirement  of  four  adjoining  tenements.  The 
building  is  to  be  of  white  pressed  stock  bricks.- 
with  Whitby  stone  dressings.  The  style  of  the 
building,  Italian.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Botterilli 
of  Hull. 

Newcastle  - upon  - Tyne.  — The  newly-erecteflj 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Westmorelands 
road,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  has  been  opened.! 
Mr.  Thos.  Oliver  was  the  architect,  and  from  hid 
plans  the  edifice  has  been  erected  at  a costoic 
4,500?.,  in  addition  to  which  500?.  were  paid  foil 
the  site  ; and  in  order  fully  to  liquidate  the  cost. I 
the  sum  of  1,500?.  or  1,600?.  is  still  required 
The  large  school-room  under  the  church  wal 
opened  some  time  ago,  and  services  have  bee&J 
conducted  in  it.  The  site  on  which  the  church 
is  erected  is  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  gram-f 
mar-school  new  buildings  and  the  group  of  erecj 
tions  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  St.  Maryi 
Owing  to  the  rapid  fall  of  Maple-street,  a schooh 
room  and  lecture-hall,  50  ft.  long  by  49  ft.  wiaS'l 
and  15  ft.  high,  together  with  session -honQ&l 
vestries,  tea-room,  stokery,  conveniences,  and  ti 
caretaker’s  residence,  entered  from  the  level  Cl 
the  side  street,  are  provided  on  the  baseifflMJ 
floor,  communication  with  the  church  beinf 
effected  by  means  of  two  staircases.  The  buHSil 
ing  is  warmed  by  a hot-water  apparatus,  light® : 
by  seven  double-light  windows  of  large  size,  anof 
ventilated  by  through  and  through  openings  ir-| 
the  pier-walls,  as  well  as  by  specially-arrangect 
ventilators  in  the  windows.  A site  adjoining 
has  been  purchased  for  a manse.  The  church 
which  is  an  oblong  building  90  ft.  by  50  ft.,  i; 
approached  from  Westmoreland -road  by  the  mam 
entrance.  This  entrance,  which  consists  of  el 
large  projecting  porch,  with  three  doorways,  i ^ 
reached  from  either  side  by  a broad  flight  c! 
steps  terminating  on  a terrace  landing,  an 
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inclosed  on  both  sides  by  an  ornamental  pierced 
wall  and  stone  piers.  Between  the  porch  and 
the  church  is  a large  central  vestibule,  also  with 
doorways  leading  into  the  body  of  the  building 
and  on  either  side  by  staircases  to  the  galleries 
and  to  the  schoolroom.  The  front  elevation  is 
broken  into  three  unequal  portions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  large  gables,  and  also  to  record 
the  longitudinal  divisions  of  the  interior ; and  at 
the  same  time  advantage  was  taken  of  the  ex- 
treme portions  for  the  puiposcs  of  staircases,  one 
of  which,  namely,  that  forming  the  abutting 
angle  of  the  two  streets,  has  been  carried  up  in 
a turret  fashion,  with  double-staged  roof  and 
arcaded  open  timber  work.  The  spire  of  St. 
t Mary’s  was  apprehended  by  the  architect  as 
being  overpowering,  and  he  has  made  the  group- 
ing of  the  structural  projections  in  solid  masses 
! throughout.  The  main  gable  over  the  porch  is 
pierced  with  three  lancet-headed  windows,  and 
an  ornamental  quatrefoil  wheel  window  with 
vertical  and  horizontal  mullions,  having  moulded 
i caps  and  bases.  The  east  elevation  facing 
: Maple-street  has  three  rows  of  windows,  the 
lower  one,  which  lights  the  schoolroom,  being 
specially  separated  from  the  two  upper  rows 
| by  means  of  a plinth  course ; while  the  two  upper 
tiers,  which  light  the  ground  floor  and  gallery  of 
the  church  are  grouped  within  the  buttresses* 

, The  architecture  adopted  is  after  the  early  French 
I Gothic  prevalent  during  the  thirteenth  century. 

I In  the  interior  tiers  of  iron  columns  rise  from 
I the  ground-floor  up  to  the  roof,  with  arches  be- 
i tween.  The  pulpit  is  of  platform  fashion,  and  is 
designed  and  decorated  according  to  its  purpose, 
i The  walls  internally  are  finished  rough  stucco, 

! of  a pale  grey  colour.  Over  the  platform  in  tho 
south  wall  of  the  church  some  plaster  arcading 
has  been  introduced  to  break  the  plain  appear- 
ance of  the  blank  wall  over  the  platform.  The 
north  windows  are  all  filled  with  coloured  glass 
in  geometrical  designs.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  800  persons  in  the  church,  with  an 
additional  100  on  hanging  seats ; and  the  school- 
room will  hold  about  600.  Messrs.  N.  & R.  Reed 
were  the  sole  contractors  for  the  works,  and 
these  have  been  executed  by  them  and  by  the 
following  sub-contractors  satisfactorily  to  the 
architect.  The  sub-contractors  were  as  follow  : 
Slaters,  Messrs.  W.  Pears  & Co. ; ironfounder, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Somerset;  plumbers,  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Charlton  & Co. ; painters,  glaziers,  and  deco- 
rators, Mr.  Salmon  ; plasterer,  Mr.  T.  Wallace  ; 
upholsterer,  Mr.  J.  A.  Porteous ; the  warming 
and  lighting  were  done  by  Messrs.  Walker  & 

[ Emley ; stone  carving  by  Mr.  Paterson  ; plaster 
and  wood  carving  by  Mr.  Hedley ; all  of  New- 
castle. Mr.  Robert  L.  Davidson  acted  as  clerk 
I of  the  works. 


UJtSCCIhvKCJt. 

i The  Leeds  Central  Market. — Some  time 
ago  the  Corporation  of  Leeds  determined  to 
alter  and  improve  the  Central  Market,  but  more 
particularly  the  east  front,  which  now  forms 
one  side  of  New  Market-street.  The  furnishing 
of  architectural  designs  was  thrown  open  to 
I competition,  and  from  the  number  sent  in  for 
approval  an  ornate  drawing  by  Mr.  William 
Swallow,  of  Leeds,  was  selected.  On  more 
deliberate  consideration,  however,  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  cany  out  external 
alterations  of  so  extensive  a character  when  it 
was  in  contemplation  to  improve  the  market 
internally  at  a subsequent  period.  A more 
economical  course  has  therefore  been  adopted. 
The  shop-fronts,  which  are  now  narrow,  are  to 
be  modernised  by  the  enlargement  of  the  win- 
dows, the  removal  of  the  brick  arches  surmount- 
ing them,  the  substitution  of  large  sheets  of 
plate-glass  for  the  existing  meagre  panes,  and 
the  introduction  of  recess-entrances  and  wooden 
cornices  and  pilasters.  The  upper  windows  will 
also  be  improved  in  shape,  and  surrounded  with 
moulded  architraves.  The  unsightly  stove-pipes 
now  spreading  in  nearly  every  direction  over 
the  front  will  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
construction  of  flues  in  the  shops.  The  front  of 
the  block  will  be  plastered  with  cement  stucco,  in 
imitation  of  stonework.  The  cost  in  all  will  be 
under  1,0001. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Society.  — 

I At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Archi- 
tectural Society,  held  last  week,  the  following 
1 officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  session  : — 
F.  B.  Osborn,  President ; B.  Corser,  Vice-Presi- 
' dent ; J.  J.  Bateman,  Treasurer ; and  F.  H. 

I Talbot,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Cheap  Railway  Travelling.— A conference 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Railway  Associa- 
tion has  taken  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St. 
James’s,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  de- 
sirability of  the  Government  acquiring  the 
whole  of  the  railways,  and  instituting  a system 
of  uniform  fares  for  all  districts,  on  Mr.  Brandon’s 
principle.  Amongst  others  present  were  Sir 
John  Bowring  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.P.  Mr. 
R.  Brandon,  the  hon.  secretary,  read  a statement 
of  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  a resolution 
was  carried  to  the  effect  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when,  in  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  of  the  railway  shareholders,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  acquire  on  equitable  terms 
the  ownership  of  all  the  railways  in  tho  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  institute  in  place  of  the  present 
irregular  rate  a system  of  uniform  fares.  The 
following  resolution  was  also  adopted : — “ That 
petitions  throughout  the  kingdom  be  at  once 
collected  and  presented  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  carrying  "out  the  first 
resolution,  and  that  a national  subscription  be  in- 
stituted, and  that  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  be 
invited.”  The  chairman,  Mr.  A.  R.  C.  Johnstone, 
was  requested  to  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  now  sitting,  and  re- 
quest that  Mr.  R.  Brandon  and  three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  association  should  be  examined  by 
the  committee. 

Ammonia  as  a Motive  Power.  — This 
motive  power  (put  to  use  by  G.  Bastianelli,  of 
Florence)  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  steam, 
and  is  as  easily  controlled  ; requires  but  a small 
amount  of  fuel  to  develop  its  immense  force,  the 
heat  necessary  for  producing  the  pressure  of  ten 
atmospheres  being  limited  to  134°  to  142°  Farcn- 
heit,  and  can  now,  it  is  said,  be  readily  adapted 
to  any  machinery  worked  by  steam,  the  new 
engine  being  quite  simple  in  its  construction. 
The  saving  of  fuel  is  nearly  70  per  cent.  Tho 
complicated  copper  boiler,  with  its  150  tubes,  is 
entirely  dispensed  with.  Tho  ammonia  acts  in 
continuous  rotation,  as  it  at  once  condenses  and 
returns  into  the  boiler,  the  quantity  escaping 
being  scarcely  observable,  and  requiring  only 
annual  replacement.  In  sea  voyages  the  saving 
of  70  per  cent,  of  fuel  is  naturally  of  paramount 
importance,  as,  besides  reducing  by  two-thirds 
the  daily  expense,  it  also  allows  of  more  space 
for  freight.  Tho  inventor  has  laboured  inces- 
santly for  twelve  years  in  endeavouring  to  find 
out  a practical  mode  of  applying  this  new  motive 
power.  The  machine  exhibited  in  Paris  at  the 
International  Exhibition  was  complicated  and 
lumbering.  The  actual  engine  is  said  to  be 
simple,  and  its  advantages  and  expediency 
therefore  obvious.  The  inventor  has  taken  out 
a patent  for  Italy,  and  will  insure  to  his  inven- 
tion the  same  privilege  all  over  the  civilized 
world. 

Pall  of  a Bridge  and  a Hundred  People. 

A serious  accident  has  occurred  at  Ithaca,  New 
York.  The  burning  of  a barn  in  this  village  was 
the  occasion.  Two  fire-steamers  and  one  hand- 
engine  were  promptly  on  the  spot.  Part  of  the 
Fall  Creek  was  spanned  by  a wooden  bridge,  on 
which  one  steamer  was  placed.  Dropping  her 
pipe  into  the  creek  below,  she  at  once  began 
operations.  Soon  a terrible  crash  and  agonising 
cries  for  assistance  arose  from  the  direction  of 
the  bridge,  which  had  broken  through  from  the 
unusual  strain  upon  it.  The  wrater  at  this  point 
is  only  about  3 ft.  deep.  At  the  time  about  100 
people  were  standing  on  the  bridge,  and  many 
of  them  were  now  seen  crushed  under  the  planks 
and  rafters,  or  hemmed  in  and  unable  to  move  by 
the  other  ddbris.  Measures  were  soon  completed 
to  extricate  the  unfortunate  victims  from  the 
wreck,  and  all  who  were  known  to  be  injured 
were  rescued.  Nothing  is  said  of  those  (if  any) 
that  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  Newbury  Town  Surveyor.  — At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Newbury  Town  Council, 
the  Finance  Committee  recommended  that  Mr. 
Sargent,  the  surveyor,  should  be  paid  60Z.  per 
annum,  this  being  an  increase  of  157.  It  in- 
cluded 10Z.  paid  to  Mr.  Sargent  as  inspector  of 
nuisances,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  duties 
of  surveyor  to  the  council  should  be  included. 
Plans  and  estimates,  however,  required  by  the 
council  are  to  be  paid  for  as  extras.  Alderman 
Hickman  said  Mr.  Sargent’s  duties  were  im- 
portant, and  he  was  entitled  to  the  proposed 
increase  of  salary.  The  recommendation  of  the 
committee  was  accordingly  agreed  to. 

Theatre  Burnt  in  Michigan.  — Another 
American  theatre  has  met  its  fate.  Squire’s 
Opera  House,  at  Michigan,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  8th  of  last  month. 


New  Dry  Dock,  Newport,  South  Wales. — 

The  new  dry  dock  was  to  be  opened  on  the  3rd 
of  June.  It  has  been  constructed  from  plans 
designed  by  Mr.  A.  Schenk,  C.E.,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Firbank.  Herein  vessels  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions maybe  accommodated  and  undergo  repairs. 
The  walls  are  of  Aberbeeg  stone,  which  is  of  the 
same  vein  and  precisely  similar  nature  as  the 
stones  used  in  the  erection  of  the  walls,  locks, 
and  cills  of  the  Alexandra  Docks.  The  length 
of  the  dock  is  300  ft. ; width,  46  ft.  3 iu. 
at  the  entrance;  depth,  27  ft.  9 in.  The 
average  depth  of  water  at  neap  tides  is 
10  ft.  9 in.,  and  at  ordinary  spring  tide 
20  ft.  9 in.  The  blocks  on  which  the  vessel  will 
rest  were  cast  after  a design  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bebell, 
the  manager.  The  gates  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  yard,  and  are  opened  and  closed 
with  comparative  ease  by  means  of  chains 
worked  by  capstans  and  rollers.  The  height  of 
the  gates  is  28  ft.  7 in. ; extreme  width,  54  ft., 
and  they  are  made  of  pitch  pine.  They  work 
upon  a segment  plate.  The  sluices  are  opened 
by  means  of  a patent  screw.  On  the  top  there 
are  railed  platforms  to  prevent  danger  in  walking 
across.  The  mooring-posts  are  of  oak,  placed 
equi-distant  on  both  north  and  south  sides.  A 
tramway  will  be  laid  down  through  the  yard. 
The  dock  is  to  be  called  the  “Alice”  Dry  Dock, 
in  honour,  we  understand,  of  the  daughter  of 
the  chairman  of  the  company. 

Restoration  of  the  Churchyard  Wall  of 
Old  Lambeth  Church. — The  churchyard  wall 
of  the  old  parish  church  at  Lambeth,  which  was 
nearly  200  years  old,  has  now  been  taken  down, 
and  a new  wall  is  being  erected.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  formality  of  laying  the  memorial-stone  of  a 
churchyard  wall  is  gone  through  ; but  in  the  case 
of  Old  Lambeth  Church,  which  is  associated  with 
so  many  historical  reminiscences,  it  was  considered 
desirable  that  some  exception  should  be  made, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  feeling  the  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Lingham,  the  rector,  the  churchwardens, 
members  of  the  Burial  Board,  and  others.  The 
wall  will  be  of  Caen  stone  and  Kentish  rag. 
correpsonding  to  the  stone  of  the  church,  and 
will  be  4 ft.  high.  The  railings,  which  will  be 
2 ft.  high,  making  the  wall  6 ft.  in  height  alto- 
gether, will  be  of  malleable  iron,  and  handsome 
gates  at  the  entrances  will  also  be  erected. 

Prospective  Abolition  of  Steamer  Funnels. 

According  to  the  Swiss  Times,  two  Austrian 
marine  officers  and  a marine  engineer  have 
discovered  by  united  experiments  a method  of 
conveying  away  under  water  the  smoko  from  the 
steam-engine,  instead  of  through  a funnel  into 
the  air.  They  make  use  of  double  ventilators, 
which  compress  the  smoke  and  force  it  over- 
board. For  propelling  these  ventilators  they 
employ,  according  to  circumstanGes,  either  water- 
power,— that  is,  the  pressure  of  the  water  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  place 
where  this  apparatus  is  fixed,  or,  for  smaller 
vessels,  steam  power.  A chief  advantage  of  this 
discovery  will  be  the  greater  security  of  ships  of 
war,  as,  in  armour-plated  ships, the  only  vulnerable 
part,  the  funnel,  will  be  taken  away.  For  sub- 
marine and  torpedo  ships  and  monitors  this 
discoveiy,  it  is  said,  will  be  of  great  value. 

Economical  Watering  of  Streets,  Parks, 
and  Market-gardens. — On  the  drive  at  the 
east  end  of  ltotten-row,  Hyde  Park,  a trial  is 
being  made  of  Brown’s  permanent  system  of 
watering,  in  order  to  show  “ that  the  services  of 
one  man  would  be  ample,  with  this  system,  to 
undertake  the  watering  of  the  whole  park, 
which  at  present  employs,  as  a rule,  twenty 
horses  and  carts  and  twenty  men  daily.”  This 
portion  of  horse-and-cart  watering  is  taken  as 
the  seventy-fifth  part  of  that  of  London ; show- 
ing that  seventy-five  men,  at  20s.  per  week,  for 
thirty  weeks  in  the  year, — equal  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  2,250Z., — would  be  about  the  outlay  for 
labour  in  watering  the  whole  of  London  upon 
Brown’s  system.  The  annual  cost  of  watering 
London  is  estimated  at  about  135,000Z.  by  the 
ordinary  system,  and  20,000Z.  by  Brown’s,  which 
saves  both  time  and  water. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. — The  Freemasons  of 
Gloucestershire  have  undertaken,  at  their  own 
sole  charge,  the  restoration  of  the  reredos  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  the  cost  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  1,000Z.  Of  this  amount  the  greater 
portion  lias  been  already  subscribed.  The  re- 
storation of  the  reredos  owes  its  initiation  to  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach,  bart.,  one  of  the  county 
representatives,  and  a Past  Grand  Senior  Warden 
of  the  craft. 
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Architectural  Museum. — The  Council  in 
their  report  say  they 

"had  fully  hoped  to  hare  been  able  to  forward  to  its 
supporters  a copy  of  the  new  catalogue  with  this  report ; 
but  the  course  of  compilation  proved  it  to  be  a tedious 
and  intricate  work,  owing  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  in 
identifying  many  of  the  casts  after  their  more  than  one 
removal  from  their  original  positions ; still  the  MS.  has 
been  compiled,  and  so  soon  as  it  has  undergone  the  super- 
vision and  received  the  suggestions  of  those  to  whom  the 
collection  is  best  known,  it  will  be  printed.  The  Council 
anticipates  that  it  will  not  only  be  found  serviceable  as  a 
key  to  those  who  are  inspecting  the  museum,  but  that  its 
value  will  be  recognised  as  a record  of  architectural 
history  exemplified  in  the  typical  examples  which  it  re- 
produces. As  such  it  may  prove  a valuable  manual  of 
reference  to  the  student,  the  artist,  and  the  amateur.  In 
order,  however,  to  make  the  collection  as  self-explanatory 
as  possible,  labels  describing  the  larger  casts  have  been 
recently  placed  about  the  museum.” 

Proposed.  Memorial  of  tlie  late  Professor 
Maurice. — A select  and  influential  meeting, — 
inasmuch  as  it  was  attended  by  some  of  the 
principal  dignitaries  of  the  university, — has 
been  held  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
Rev.  the  Master  of  Trinity  (Dr.  Thompson),  pre- 
sided. The  object  was  to  raise  a fund  by  means 
of  which  the  memory  of  the  late  Professor 
Maurice  may  be  most  fitly  perpetuated.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  Mr.  WooLner  be  com- 
missioned to  execute  a bust  of  the  professor  for 
presentation  to  the  University,  and  that  the 
surplus  of  the  subscription  be  devoted  to  the 
foundation  of  a lecture,  in  the  Working  Men’s 
College  or  elsewhere,  by  a lecturer  appointed  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Bursting  of  the  Canal  Embankment, 
at  Birmingham. — In  consequence  of  the  un- 
favourable state  of  the  weather  of  late,  the  men 
employed  in  repairing  the  breach  in  the  Wor- 
cester canal  were  not  able  to  proceed  with  their 
work  as  rapidly  as  was  anticipated.  It  was 
fully  expected  that  the  work  would  have  been 
so  far  completed  that  the  canal,  which  was 
empty  for  about  a mile  and  a quarter,  could 
have  been  refilled,  and  traffic  resumed.  The 
breach  in  the  embankment  was  about  twenty 
yards  vyide.  To  make  doubly  sure,  the  wall 
which  has  been  erected  across  the  breach  is 
being  extended  on  each  side  of  the  breach 
until  it  will,  in  its  whole  length,  measure  over 
100  yards. 

The  Treatment  of  Sewage. — Mr.  E.  Brown’s 
scheme  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  matter  was 
put  into  operation  on  a small  scale,  as  a trial  of 
its  efficiency,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Union  Work- 
house  at  Slough  last  week.  A large  tank  of 
wood,  of  the  following  size,  is  made  use  of, — 
6 ft.  in  length,  4 ft.  in  depth,  and  4 ft.  in  width, 
containing  nearly  600  gallons.  About  2\  tons 
of  dry  earth  are  placed  in  the  tank,  and  the 
sewage  matter,  about  200  gallons,  is  put  on  it, 
and  allowed  to  filter  through  it,  which  occupies 
about  six  hours.  It  is  stated  that  the  dry  earth, 
&c.,  take  up  or  absorb  about  half  of  the  sewage, 
and  that  the  solid  matter  left  in  the  tank  would 
be  sufficient  to  manure  a quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land. 

Wisbech  Working  Men's  Club  and  Insti- 
tute.—The  new  rooms  which  have  been  added 
to  the  Wisbech  Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute 
have  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  Messrs. 
Wm.  Adams  & Son  were  the  architects ; and  the 
erection  'has  been  earned  out  by  Mr.  Girling, 
builder ; 945 1.  being  the  amount  of  the  contract. 
The  new  building  has  not  much  pretension  to 
ornament  in  its  exterior.  The  gable  end  of  the 
building  is  seen  from  the  Nene  Parade.  The 
new  rooms  are  attached  to  the  back  of  Alfred 
House,  and  run  parallel  with  Scrimshire.s- 
passage,  with  a frontage  of  52 £ ft.,  and  36  ft.  in 
height.  The  exterior  is  of  red  brick,  with  white 
brick  bands  and  arches. 

Tramway  and  Omnibus  Junctions. — A 
“ Co-operative  Omnibus  Association  (limited),” 
has  been  started,  with  a set  of  newly  constructed 
omnibuses,  in  conjunction  with  the  tramways, 
and  running  from  WestminsterBridge  to  Charing- 
cross  and  Oxford  Circus,  at  Id.  as  the  charge. 
There  are  waiting-rooms  at  each  rendezvous. 
The  Camden-road  and  Tottenham-court-road 
tramway  should,  in  like  manner,  be  joined  with 
Oxford  Circus  and  the  South  Tramway  system. 
The  Camden-road  tramway  only  awaits  its  con- 
tinuation to  the  Holloway-road,  to  complete 
the  junction  of  the  Camden  district  with  the 
City  at  Finsbury  by  tramway. 

Restoration  of  Warwick  Castle.  — The 
contributions  received  towards  Warwick  Castle 
restoration  fund  now  amount  to  upwards  of 
9,0001.,  and  the  committee  propose  to  close  the 
account,  and  hand  the  proceeds  to  Lord  Warwick. 


Monument  to  Shakspeare  in  New  York. 

A bronze  statue  of  Shakspeare,  which  has  been 
erected  in  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  was  un- 
veiled on  the  23rd  ult.,  in  the  presence  of  about 
6,000  spectators.  Among  the  speakers  was  the 
poet  Bryant,  who  referred  to  Shakspeare  as  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  men  that  ever  lived ; a 
genius,  great — far  beyond  all  ordinary  greatness, 
and  destined  to  hold  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
through  century  after  century,  in  the  ages  yet 
to  come. 

Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum. — At  a 

meeting  on  the  22nd  ult.  of  the  Board  f of 
managers  of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick 
Asylum,  one  of  the  new  hospital  buildings  lately 
erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Poor-Law 
Board,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
building  having  been  completed  in  a satisfactoiy 
manner,  and  the  accounts  of  all  the  contractors 
having  been  settled,  letters  of  thanks  should  be 
sent  to  the  architects,  Messrs.  Arthur  & C. 
Harston,  and  to  the  builder,  Mr.  Robert  Mann. 

Vesuvius. — A friend  writes, — “ The  mount  is 
seen  about  five  minutes  in  the  day ; lightning 
and  thunder  are  very  frequent.  The  town  is 
indescribably  disagreeable ; a dense,  smoky  atmo- 
sphere, and  very  suffocating  in  feeling.  The 
waters  are  out  everywhere  around.  An  awful 
inundation  of  the  Po.  Lugano  overflowing  its 
bankB ; Como  ditto ; boats  instead  of  carriages 
doing  part  of  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to 
the  foot  of  the  passes,  which  are,  strange  to  say, 
open.” 

New  Town-hall,  Eyemouth. — A movement 
was  recently  initiated  by  the  “ Lifeboat  ” Lodge 
of  “ Good  Templars”  in  Eyemouth  for  the 
erection  of  a town-hall ; but  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  being  beyond  their  means,  a 
general  committee  of  the  public  has  been 
formed,  and  is  in  coiTespondence  with  Mr. 
Milne  Home  for  a site.  Mr.  Gray,  architect, 
Berwick,  is  to  prepare  plans  of  the  building. 

Belle  Sauvage. — “ La  Belle  Sauvage,”  of  the 
Spectator,  it  appears,  was  only  a myth  after 
all.  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  in 
raking  over  their  title-deeds,  have  discovered 
that  the  name  of  the  inn  upon  which  their  pre- 
mises stand  was  formerly  the  “ Bell  on  the 
Hoop,”  or  " Savage’s  Inn,”  and  eventually  be- 
came contracted  to  “ Bell  Savage’s  Inn,”  or, 
shorter  still,  “ Bell  Savage.” 

The  Newly-discovered  Shrine. — Mr.  H.  Y. 

Lemenager,  of  Watford,  has  produced  some 
very  interesting  photographs,  which  show  the 
newly  - discovered  shrine  as  it  is  now  put 
together,  from  three  different  points  of  view. 

St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh. — The 

restoration  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh, 
was  commenced  on  Monday  morning,  and  the 
work  is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with. 


Yeovil. — Mr.  J.  Tomlinson,  Assistant-Manager 
of  the  Luton  Water  Company,  was  on  Monday 
appointed  Manager  of  the  Yeovil  Corporation 
Waterworks. 

The  Female  School  of  Art. — The  Lord 
Mayor  will  distribute  tho  prizes  to  students  at 
the  Mansion-house,  on  Friday,  the  21st  inst. 


TENDERS 


For  warehouse,  Robin  Hood-yard,  Leather-lane,  for  Mr. 
Hodge.  Mr.  Reed,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Good- 


Shurmer 

Mathews 

Bays  & Ramage  

Wags  tail  & Son  

Niblet  & Son 

Atchinson  & Walker  

Kent 

Howard  

Langmead  & Way  

Gough 

Sabey  & Son  (withdrawn)' 


£3,379  0 0 
3,199  0 0 
3,050  0 0 
3,050  0 0 
2,832  0 0 
2,825  0 0 
2,739  0 0 
2,732  0 0 
2,713  0 0 
2,675  0 0 
2,385  o 0 


For  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Northwood.  Messrs.  Scrivener 
& Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Inskip,  Brothers £1,870  0 0 

Cooke  1,517  o 0 

Matthews  1,465  0 0 

Redfern,  Brothers  1,425  0 0 

Barlow 1,394  0 0 

Hutnmersley  (accepted)  1,355  0 0 


For  joiners'  work,  &c.,  to  four  houses,  near  Acton 
Green.  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  architect : — 

Butcher  £640  o 0 

Thorpe  637  0 0 

Tull  (accepted)  525  0 0 


For  the  ereotion  of  a residence  at  Bourne,  for  Mr.  J.  j 
Gibson.  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  J 
by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  : — 

Credit 

Old  Materials,  j 

Richardson  & Son  £1,095  £40  0 

Pottenson  1,050  100  0 

Hobson  & Taylor 1,041  80  O 

l’reece,  Brothers 1,027  84  17 

Challons 915  ...  /I 

Hinton  (accepted)  865  40  0 ' 


For  Fulwood  Workhouse,  Preston, — vagrant  wards  for 
thirty  inmates,  with  attendants’  rooms,  baths,  heating  i 
apparatus,  and  fittings.  Mr.  J.  J.  Bradshaw,  architect -I 

Exton,  Brothers £898  0 0 

Hull 883  0 0 

Bamber  837  0 0 

Bickerstaffo  (accepted) 820  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Emery,  PI  anti- 
tion-road,  Leighton  Buzzard.  Mr.  Frederick  Gotto, 
architect : — 

Adams £830  0 0 

Garsulc  & Holdstock 798  0 0 

Dcnchfleld 795  10  0 

Edwards 768  0 0 

Cook  749  0 0 

Agutter  (accepted) 746  0 0 


For  stoneware  pipo  sewers,  Heath-street,  for  11  amp- 1 
stead  Vestry.  Mr.  Chas.  U.  Lowe,  surveyor: — 

Crockett £190  0 0 


George  

Culverhouso 

Thirst  

Watts  

Killingback 


137  0 0 
135  0 0 
130  0 0 
117  0 0 
107  0 0 


For  roads  and  sewer  at  Acton  brickfields 

Bloomfield £653  0 0 

Capper  511  0 0 

Pizzey 419  0 0 

Jones' 420  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa,  Staines.  Mr.  j 
Robert  J.  Worley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 
Pymm  & Lyons  (accepted)  £824  15  3 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  four  model  cottages,  io  j 
Hill-street,  East  Dereham,  for  Mr.  H.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Henry  Plowman,  architect : — 

Bricklayer s’  Work. 

Bone  £246  14  6 

Carpenters'  Work. 

Mumford  176  10  0 

Plumbers’  Work. 

Aldis  36  0 0 


For  Headccrn  Board  Schools,  Kent-.  Mr.  W.  King, 
architect : — 

Small  £1,875  0 0 

Stentiford  1,792  0 0 

Bridge 1,690  0 0 

Cox,  Brothers  1,650  0 0 

Peters 1,650  0 0 

Wallis  & Clements  1,6-18  0 O 

Wright,  Brothers,  & Ooodchild  1,695  0 0 

Richardson 1,-135  0 0 

Harnett  1,110  0 0 

Clifford  1,390  0 0 

Fowler 1,340  0 0 


For  farm  buildings,  Wittersham,  Kent,  for  Mr.  J. : 
Boddy.  Mr.  W.  King,  architect : — 


Clifford  £130  0 0 

Bourne  422  0 0 

Smith  & Sacro  417  15  0 

nolt 409  1 1 2 

Pennell  382  16  8 

W.  G.  Peters  350  0 0 

C.  Peters  (accepted)  345  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  eight  cottages  at  Market  narboro'J 
for  Mr.  J.  Symington.  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  architect : — 

T.nninira  Cl  1711  A A 


Jennings £1,175  0 0 

Northam 1,095  0 0 

Palmer 1,079  0 0 

Stanyon  & Son  (accepted) 1,070  0 0 


For  residence  in  Wamham-road,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  - 
Hinton.  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  architect.  Quantities  supplied) 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber  : — 

Patman  & Fotheringham  £1,780  0 0 

Nightingale  1,777  0 0 

Ward  1,735  0 0 I 

Baxter 1,654  0 0 

Smith  (accepted) 1,645  0 0 


For  forming  and  making  new  road  on  the  ChurchfieUtf 
Estate,  Acton.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cutler,  architect J 

Jackson* ...£795  0 0 I 

Hubbard*  735  0 0 3 

Bloomfield 653  0 0 J 

Carter*  620  0 0 . 

Capper  611  0 0 I 

Pizzey 449  0 0 I 

Jones  420  0 0 I 

„ (amended) 640  0 0 •f" 

* Too  late. 


For  an  alteration  to  the  Westminster  Arms,  Praed-ij 
street,  Paddington,  for  Mr.  Chipperficld.  Mr.  H.  Catton,:! 
architect : — 

Kelly,  Brothers  £893  0 0 

Stead  875  0 0 

Palmer  867  0 0 

Baugh 696  0 0 

Brown  (accepted)  675  0 0 

Bowman  479  0 0 


For  reinstatement  of  30,  Boundary-road,  St.  John's: 
Wood,  including  stables.  Mr.  H.  G.  Gribble,  architect 
Hunt  (accepted) £282  0 0 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

,T.  L.  (wo  shall  be  glad  to  see  photographs  In  due  time). — L.  4 I\ 
(cancelled,  having' appeared  clsowhere).— L.  F.  (we  postpone  notice: 
send  block). — City  Guilds  (next  week). — Covent  Garden  Church  (next 
week). — J.  W.  (take  advice  from  one  who  can  look  into  the  matter). — 
D . 4.  Co.—  R.  T.  8.-  G.— F.  C.— W.  L.— H.  S.  8— F.  8.— G.  W.— 
T.  H.  I’.— W.  E,— W.  G.  8.— J.  M.  H.— A.  H.— E.  P.— C.  S.— L.  A.— 
E.  L.  T.— Mr.  D.— J.  B.-B.  G. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  road  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  author. 


Batli  and  other  Building1  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— KANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer 
chants  and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers,  Mer. 
chants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway -rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
•Show-roomB,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17.  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  1,600,0001.  Paid  up  and  invested  700,0001. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
BET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
which  lias  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address, 
li.  A 4,  St.  Gcorgo'a-road,  Regent’s  Park,  London. 


In  square  crown  8vo.  with  35  Diagrams,  price  6s.  6d.  cloth, 

rpHE  STRAINS  in  TRUSSES  computed 

I by  means  of  Dingrams  ; with  20  Examples  drawn  to  Scale. 

By  F.  A.  RANKEN,  M.A.  C.E. 

Lecturer  at  the  Hartley  Institution,  Southampton  ; formerly  Assistant 
Engineer  on  the  Cambrian  Railways,  and  Bcliolar  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Loudon : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  4 CO.  Paternoster-row. 


rpHE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  : Treatises  by 

I Mr.  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E. 

I.  Sanitary  Works,  price  Is. 

II.  Sewage  Farming  (No.  1),  price  Is. 

III.  Irrigation  and  Interinitteift  Filtration,  Letters  to  Tima,  with 
Appendix,  price  2s. 

E.  4 F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 


Now  ready. 


A TCHLEY  & CO.’S  TIMBER  MER- 

CHANT’S  GUIDE,  for  the  use  of  Building  Surveyors,  Con- 
tractors, and  Builders,  4c.  containing  useful  Tables,  Marks  of  Wood, 
Value,  Essay  on  the  Strength  and  Growth  of  Timber.  By  W. 
RICHARDSON.  Cloth,  Os.  By  post,  5s.  3d. 

Publishers,  R.  A.  SPRIOC.  (ATCHLEY  & CO.),  106,  Great  Russell- 
street,  Bedford-square,  London. 


TREDGOLD’S  CARPENTRY. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  reduced  to  25s.  cloth. — Ii 
large  quarto  volume,  with  61  Plates  (11  of  which  now  first  apjiear  in 
this  edition).  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

rpHE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  of 

CARPENTRY. 

By  THOMAS  TREDGOLD.  C.E.  Edited  by  PETER  BARLOW,  F.  R.  S. 
With  au  Appendix,  containing  Specimens  of  various  Ancient  and 
Modem  Roofs. 

London : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


With  74  Plates.  4to.  price  If.  Is.  cloth,  postage  Is.  3d. 

THE  CARPENTER’S  NEW  GUIDE ; or, 

BOOK  of  LINES  for  CARPENTERS:  comprising  all  the 
Elemoutary  Principles  essential  for  acquiring  a knowledge  of  Car- 
pentry. Founded  on  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  standard  work.  Anew 
Edition,  revised  by  ARTHUR  ASHPITEL,  together  with  Practical 
Rules  on  Drawing,  by  GEORGE  PYNE. 

PYNE’S  PRACTICAL  RULES  on  DRAW- 

ING  (separate),  with  14  Plates,  4to.  boards,  price  7b.  6d. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-court,  E.C. 


Dilapidations!  ° 53  a Text  Book  in 

Tabulated  Form.  With  Copious  Index. 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  Author  of  " Model  Houses.” 

E.  4 F.  N.  SPON.  18.  Charing-cross. 


N 


EW  PRACTICAL  SCIENTIFIC 

WORKS  publishing  by  R.  A.  SPRIGG,  ATCHLEY,  4 CO. 
Engineering  (Civil  and  Mechanical),  Architecture,  Loud  and 
Building  Surveying,  Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic  Ornament.,  Works 
on  Timber,  Upholstery,  and  Cabinet  work  ; and  on  Monuments,  4c. 
No.  106,  Great  RusseU-streot,  Bedford-square,  Loudon.  A new  li 
sent  to  order  for  one  stamp. 


MICHAEL  4 WILL’S  LAW  OF  GAS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 
Just  Published,  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

THE  LAW  of  GAS  and  WATER  SUPPLY, 

comprising  the  Rights  and  Duties  as  well  of  Local  Authorities 
as  of  Private  Companies  in  regard  thereto,  and  including  the  Legisla- 
tion of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  By  W.  H.  MICHAEL  and  J. 
SHIRE3S  WILL,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esquires.  Barristers-at-Law. 

"An  honest  aud  a successful  attempt  to  deal  with  the  laws  affecting 
gas  and  water  supply." — Law  Journal. 

" We  feci  thoroughly  Justified  in  recommending  the  volume  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  companies,  the  public,  and  tbaprofession." — Law  Times. 

" On  the  whole,  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  work  to  those 
who  require  guidance  on  the  subject."— Solicitors'  Journal. 

Loudon  : BUTTERWORTHS,  7.  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Her  Majesty's  Law  Publishers. 


~]\/TR.  MURRAY’S  ENGLISH  HAND- 

LYJL  BOOKS. 

HANDBOOK  for  LONDON.  3s.  (VI. 

ESSEX,  CAMBRIDGE,  SUFFOLK,  and  NOR- 
FOLK. 12s. 

KENT  and  SUSSEX.  10s. 

SURREY,  HANTS,  aud  ISLE  of  WIGHT.  10s. 

BERKS,  BUCKS,  and  OXON.  7s.  6d. 

WILTS,  DORSET,  and  SOMERSET.  10s. 

DEVON  aud  CORNWALL.  10s. 

GLOUCESTER,  HEREFORD,  and  WORCESTER. 

7s.  6d. 

SOUTH  WALES.  7s. 

NORTH  WALES.  6a  6d. 

DERBY,  STAFFORD,  LEICESTER,  and  NOTTS. 

7s.  Gd. 

SHROPSHIRE,  CHESHIRE,  and  LANCASHIRE. 

10s. 

YORKSHIRE.  12s. 

DURHAM  aud  NORTHUMBERLAND.  9s. 

WESTMORLAND  and  CUMBERLAND.  0s. 


Pupil.— a civil  engineer,  having 

works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  aVACANCY 
in  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.— 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Grosham-street,  E.C. 


HANDBOOK-  

HANDBOOK— IRELAND.  ... . 

HANDBOOK  to  the  CATHEDRALS  of  ENGLAND. 
With  300  Illustrations,  arranged  as  follows:— 
Southern  Division.  2 Vols.'  I Eastern  Division.  1 Vol. 
Western  Division.  1 Vol.  | Northern  Division.  2 Vol*. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Alheiuarle-street. 


M: 


R.  MURRAY’S  FOREIGN  HAND- 

BOOKS. » 

The  following  are  now  r ady : — 1 
HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL  TALK.  3s.  6d. 

NORTH  GERMANY  and  the  RHINE.  12s. 

SOUTH  GERMANY  and  the  TYROL.  12s. 

SWITZERLAND  and  the  ALPS.  10s. 

FRANCE  and  the  PYRENEES.  12s. 

CORSICA  aud  SARDINIA.  4s. 

PARIS  and  its  ENVIRONS.  3s.  (id. 

PLAN  of  PARIS.  3s.  lid. 

NORTH  ITALY  and  VENICE.  12s. 

CENTRAL  ITALY  and  FLORENCE.  10s. 

ROME  and  its  ENVIRONS.  10s. 

SOUTH  ITALY  and  NAPLES.  10s. 

SICILY  and  PALERMO.  12s. 

PORTUGAL  and  LISBON.  9a. 

SPAIN  aud  ANDALUSIA.  2 vols.  24s. 

- — RUSSIA,  MOSCOW,  and  FINLAND.  15s. 

DENMARK,  NORWAY,  aud  SWEDEN.  15s. 

SYRIA  and  PALESTINE.  2 vols.  24s. 

BOMBAY.  12s. 

Madras.  12s. 

TURKEY  IN  THE  EAST  and  CONSTANTINOPLE, 


GREECE  and  IONIAN  ISLANDS.  15s. 

MURRAY’S  KNAPSACK  GUIDES. 

ITALY,  Os.  THE  TYROL.  6s.  NORWAY.  6s 
JOHN  MURRAY.  Albemarie-street. 


T ITHOGRAPHED  BILLS  of  QUANTI- 

JLJ  TIES,  SPECIFICATIONS,  4c.  — ROBERT  J.  COOK  4 
HAMMOND  have  made  such  arrangements  for  this  special  description 
of  Lithography,  that  orders  to  any  extent  are  completed  in  a given 
time,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  ouo  of  the  firm,  thus 
ensuring  accuracy  and  promptness.  Plans  and  Drawings  of  every 
description  Copied,  Traced,  or  Lithographed.— ROBERT  J.  COOK  4 
HAMMOND,  Draughtsmen.  Lithographers,  4c.  29,  Charing-cross 


R.  DIXON, 

GRAINER  and  MARBLER, 
6,  HUNTLEY-STEEET, 
Tottenham  Court-road,  London. 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

Perspectives^  competition  m 

WORKING  DRAWINGS,  PLANS  of  ESTATES,  &c. 
artistically  PREPARED  by  a first-rate  DRAUGHTSMAN  aud 
COLOURIST,  at  his  own  rooms,  on  moderate  terms.— Address,  T.  H. 
No.  14,  Argyle-street,  King’s-cross,  W.C. 


AN  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  well 

known,  aud  having  a good  London  practice,  principally  among 
Solicitors,  including  three  Building  Estates,  but  whose  health  is 
declining,  add  requires  occasional  retirement,  wishes  to  DISPOSE  of 
the  same,  or  to  retain  only  a small  share.  His  offices  are  situn’ 
one  oi  the  best  neighbourhoods,  and  well  fitted.  To  a country  A 
tect  and  Surveyor  wishing  to  establish  himself  iu  London,  or 
competent  person  about  to  start  for  himself,  this  is  an  unusual  ly 
favourablo  opportunity,  and  it  is  particularly  requested  that  none  hut 
persons  with  at  least  1,0001.  at  command  will  reply.— Address, 
SURVEYOR,  care  of  Mr.  Nelson,  Advertising  Agent,  25,  Bout  ' 
street,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


\KT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Bricklayer, 

VV  in  or  near  London,  BRICKWORK  or  POINTING.  Piece- 


molding  if  required. — Address,  No. 


WRITING,  GRAINING,  and  GILDING. 

VV  APPRENTICE  WANTED  to  the  above  trade  (outdoor). 


EAD  GLAZING.— EMPLOYMENT  can 


TO  LANDLORDS,  HOUSE  FARMERS,  ,1 


WANTED,  CONTRACT  or  SUB-CON- 

V V TRACT  WORK,  in  PAINTING.  DISTEMPERING,  COLOUR. 


Wf  ANTED,  by  a London  firm,  a first-class 

VV  STAIRCASE  HAND. — Address,  stating  wages  required, 
and  full  particulars,  No.  962,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


WAS 


NTED,  a young  Man,  as  CLERK  in  a 

Stone  Merchant's  Office. — Address,  stating  references  and 
required,  P.  B.  WADE  4 SON,  Stationers,  98,  Kensington 


Y\7ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  and 

V V energetic  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  [by  a London  Firm.  Un- 
exceptionable references  as  to  ability  and  diameter  will  bo  required.^ 
State  age  and  salary  expected,  No.  903,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


WANTED,  an  energetic  WORKING 

FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS,  in  a small 
shop.  One  used  to  a jobbing  business  preferred. — Address,  by  letter 
only,  stating  age  and  wages  required,  to  X.  Y.  Z.  care  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
Post-office,  Knight's-hill,  Norwood. 


WANTED,  a thorough  WORKING 

JOINER’S  SHOP  FOREMAN,  also  a FOREMAN  for  FARM 
BUILDINGS. — Address,  stating  ago,  salary,  and  references,  to  JOHN 
EVERAL,  Builder,  Malvern. 


WANTED,  for  a Permanency,  by  a 

BUILDER,  in  an  old-established  business  in  the  country,  n 
thoroughly  experienced  FOREMAN,  by  trade  a CARPENTER  and 
JOH4ER.  He  must  have  a general  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  he 
fully  capable  of  setting  out  all  descriptions  of  joiner's  work,  and,  if 
required,  prepare  plans,  detail  drawings,  4c. — Apply,  by  letter,  stating 
age,  terms,  and  general  qualifications,  to  B.  B.  care  of  Lcathwait  4 
Simmons,  1,  Pope's  Head-alley,  Cerahili,  E.C. 


PARTNER  WANTED,  with  about  5,000Z. 

in  au  old-established  timber  firm  in  London. — For  further 
particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  WALTER  MITCHELL  4 VULLIAMY, 
No.  10.  City-road,  Flnsbury-square,  E.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TDARTNERSHIP.  — A Gentleman,  expe- 

JL  rienced  in  the  profession,  and  with  a small  connexion  of  his 
own,  wishes  to  PURCHASE  a SHARE  in  an  established  PRACTICE. 
Country  not  objected  to.— Address,  821,  Office  of  “The  Builder." 


A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  re- 

fV  quires  a thoroughly  competent  ASSISTANT,  accustomed  to 
Gothic  and  general  work.— Address,  J.  G.  care  of  Messrs.  Blades,  East, 
Blades,  Abciiurch-loue,  City. 


pLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  imine- 

diately,  'an  experienced  Man,  who  has  acted  previously  in  the 
above  capacity,  to  SUPERINTEND  the  ERECTION  of  a number  of 
COTTAGES  and  HOUSES  in  the  North  of  England.  Salary  31.  10s’ 
per  week  . Applications,  with  i testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to 
LEWIS  HORN BLOWER,  Architect,  Baltic  - buildings,  Rcdcvoss- 
t,  Liverpool.  N.B.  As  the  whole  of  the  houses  will  be  built 
meat  concrete  no  one  need  apply  who  has  not  had  experience  iu 


JO  ENGINEERS  and  SURVEYORS.- 


rno 

JL  In  consequence  of  the  Surveyor  to  the  Aldershott  Local  Board 
of  Health  having  through  illness  resigned  his  Appointment,  the  Board 
hereby  invite  APPLICATIONS  from  parties  competent  to  undertake 
the  combined  duties  of  SURVEYOR  and  COLLECTOR  of  all  RATES 
levied  by  the  Board.  The  person  appointed  will  bo  required  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  [preference  will 
he  given  to  applicants  who  have  held  a similar  appointment,  or  who 
con  be  recommended  by  a member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers by  whom  they  have  been  employed,  or  who  are  themselves 
members  or  associates  of  that  Institution.  The  civil  population  of 
Aldershott  is  about  9,000,  and  the  present  rateable  value  is  24,0001. 
Letters  of  application,  accompanied  l>y  testimonials,  stating  age, 
qualifications,  and  salary  required,  to  be  forwarded  to  me  on  or  before 
8ATURDAY,  the  29th  inBt. 

W.  H.  BAYLEY,  Clerk  to  the  said  Board 
Station-rood,  Aldershott,  7th  June.  1872. 


mo  ACCOUNTANTS.— Required  by  the 

I Government  of  Jamaica,  a PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANT, 
for  the  Surveyor  General’s  Department  in  that  colony.  The  princi- 
pal duties  of  tho  office  will  be  tho  professional  examination  ns  to 
prices  and  quantities  of  all  accounts,  and  pay  lists  sent  in  for  payment ; 
the  comparison  of  such  accounts  with  the  details  of  estimates,  anil 
with  the  authorities  for  the  work  ; the  supervision  of  the  entries  in 
“ cost  books,"  in  which  a record  is  to  be  kept  of  the  actual  cost  of 
each  work,  and  of  each  part  of  a work  : the  supervision  of  the  store 
books,  containing  au  account  of  the  receipt  and  issue  of  materials  ; 
the  taking  out  of  quantities  from  drawings  in  the  preparation  of 
detailed  estimate,  and  many  other  analogous  duties  which  can  be  pro- 
perly performed  only  by  a person  who  has  been  trained  to  the  work 
in  the  office  of  a large  engineering  contractor.  The  salary  attached 
to  the  office  is  at  the  rate  of  4001.  per  annum,  rising  by  yearly  incre- 
ments of  201.  to  a maximum  of  6001.  and  a first-class  passage  to 
Jamaica  will  be  provided  at  tho  public  cost.  Candidates  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications,  may  send  in  applications  till  the  21st 
instant,  accompanied  by  copies  of  testimonials  (which  will  not  be 
returned)  to  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonics,  12,  Spring  Gardens' 


TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT  in  the 

country,  the  TEMPORARY  SERVICES  for  a month  or  six 
weeks  of  a competent  ASSISTANT.  Artistic  and  refined  draughtsman- 
ship of  secondary  importance,  but  a thorough  knowledge  of  detail 
(principally  Gothic)  and  of  practical  construction  in  all  branches  an 
indispensable  qualification.— Address,  stating  terms,  and  giving  refer- 
ences, to  H.  J.  ELMWOOD,  Queen’s-roud,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 


WANTED,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT, 

V V Surveyor's  Office. — Apply,  post-paid,  to  X.  Z.  care  of  M 
Beckford,  Law  Stationers,  Chancery-lane. 


WANTED,  a JUNIOR  CLERK,  ac 

VV  touted  to  the  routine  of  a Builder's  Office.  Must  write: 


accus- 

hauii — Address,  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  salary  required,  4c.  with 
copies  of  testimonials,  WM.  HARRISON  4 SON,  133,  Upper  Tliaines- 


\\T ANTED,  a first-class  MONUMENTAL 

VV  CARVER.  Liberal  wages  to  a steady  Man. — Address, 
JA8.  HILTON.  47,  Oxford-street,  Manchester. 


TOWN  TRAVELLER  in 

TIMBER  TRADE,  accustomed  to  call  upon  large  cabinet- 
inking  firms.  State  experience  and  terms  required. — Address,  in 
first  instance,  to  MERCHANT,  care  of  Mr.  James  Roberts,  195, 
Shoreditch. 


TXT  ANTED, 

VV  the  TIMBER 


WANTED,  a good  PAINTER,  to  Take 

Lead  of  Interior  Job.  Must  be  well  up  at  stencil  and  fctoii 
lining.— Apply,  [No.  6,  Smart's-termce,  Addington-street,  York-road, 


TO  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

WANTED,  a clever,  useful  Man,  to  act  as  a 

CLERK  of  WATER,  DRAINAGE,  and  BUILDING  WORKS 
in  an  Office.  It  is  essential  that  he  should  be  an  accurate  surveyor 
and  leveller. — Address,  Messrs.  CORBETT  4 WOOD,  M.E.  Sheffield. 


WANTED,  TWELVE  BRICKLAYERS  ; 

and  also  a few  Bricklayers  used  to  Pointing.  — Apply  at  the 
Bristol  and  North  Somerset  Contractor's  Offices,  Peusford,  near 


TO  BUILDERS. 


WJ ANTED,  to  ARTICLE  a well-educated 

V V Youth,  aged  17,  for  three  or  four  years  to  a good  London  firm, 
where  he  could  obtain  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  in  its 
several  branches.— Particulars,  stating  premium  required,  which  must 
bo  moderate,  to  be  sent  to  W.  H.  GALL,  7,  Portland-plnce,  New  Kent- 
rood,  S.E. 


Articled  pupil  wanted,  in  an 

Architect's  aud  Surveyor's  Office,  in  town,  to  take  the  place  of 
retiring  pupiL  . Busy  office.  Premium  moderate. — Address,  891, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 


A GENT  WANTED,  in  London,  for  the 

7 Y SALE  of  BUILDERS'.  ENGINEERS,  and  GENERAL  CAST- 
INGS aud  BRA8SWORK.  Unexceptionable  references  and  security 
required.— Address.  JAMES  KEAV,  Castle  Foundry,  Tipton. 


TO  GRAINS RS. 

. a CONSTANCY. 

_ _ t,  and  knotted  oak. — Apply,  with 

;o  T.  aTcREATON,  Jun.  47,  Bow-lane,  Cheapside. 


rt  RAINER  WANTED, 

Xjr  Must  be  first-rato  at  oil,  spirit,  am 


riOOD  PLUMBER,  ZINC  WORKER, 

VDT  GAS  FITTER,  4c.  WANTED.  One  who  would  fill  up  time  at 
other  branches  if  required.— Address,  stating  terms,  qualifications,  4c. 
to  Mr.  J.  M.  KIMBER.  Eastbourne. 


Yeovil  waterworks.— wanted, 

early,  a FITTER  and  TURNCOCK.  Must  be  well  up  in  the 
following  duties  :— 1.  Putting  in  services  (lead),  under  the  constant 
supply  system.  2.  Understand  the  fixing  and  repairs  of  meters, 
valves,  4c.  3.  Able  to  make  good  wiped  joints.  Wages,  30s.  per 

week. — Applications  and  testimonials,  stating  under  what  company, 
and  to  what  extent  the  above-named  duties  have  been  performed,  to 
be  sent  to  the  MANAGER,  12,  D unstable-place,  Luton,  Bed3. 
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TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TIT  ANTED,  by  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

1 V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Architect's  Office.  Used  to  pre- 
paring designs  from  rough  sketches,  wel  1 up  in  perspective  and  the 
general  routine  of  the  office.  Five  and  a half  years'  experience. 
Unexceptionable  references. — Address,  FIDES,  Post-office,  Knights- 
bridge,  S.W. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TITANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  CLERK  and  ASSISTANT  to  the  above,  or  as 
GENERAL  ASSISTANT  and  CASHIER  on  a large  Job.  Eight 
years'  experience.  Good  references.  Salary  moderate. — Address  to 
No.  590,  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

TTTANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  possessed  of 

Y V a good  knowledge  and  experience  in  his  trade,  a SITUATION 
as  FOREMAN  PAINTER,  4c.  The  most  unexceptionable  references 
can  be  given.— Apply  to  R.  L.  15,  Sidney-strect,  Clarendon-square, 
Soincrs-town,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

TXT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  is  a first- 

VV  class  PLUMBER  and  PLAIN  ZINC- WORKER,  a SITUA- 
TION or  JOB.  No  objection  to  fill  np  time  at  other  branches  if 
required.— Address,  PLUMBER,  101,  Prince  of  Wales-road,  Keutish- 
lown.  London. 

TO  BUILDERS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  4c. 

VU ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (aged  29), 

V X CARPENTER,  a'siTUATION  in  a Yard,  to  ASSIST  at  the 
ACCOUNTS,  or  Getting  Out  Estimates.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
converting  and  measuring  English  or  Foreign  Timber.  Willing  to  fill 
up  his  time  at  the  bench.  Wages  moderate.— Address,  G.  BROWN, 
care  of  Mr.  Carter,  Builder,  Aininta  Cottages,  Walham-green. 

Y^TA-NTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a 

VV  'SITUATION,  as  IMPROVER  to  the  CARPENTRY.  Has 
served  three  years  in  the  trade.— Address,  G.  88,  Westboume  Park- 
villas,  Bayswater,  W. 

'YY7ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

VV  MACHINIST,  a SITUATION,  to  Work  Moulding  Machine. 

qulred. — Address,  A,  B.  Mr.  Jennings,  High-street,  Shipual,  Shrop- 
shire  . 

WT ANTED,  by  a practical  BRICKLAYER 

V V in  all  its  branches,  a SITUATION,  to  Keep  an  Estate  ill 
Repair,  or  as  Jobbing  Builder,  inTfVn  nr  country-.  Ten  years' 
character. — Address,  M.  N.  Post-office,  Teudington,  Middlesex. 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

Y\7"ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as* WRITER.  Can  do  either  sign  or  glass 
writing.  Would  be  willing  to  fill  up  his  time  painting  or  graining. 
Two  years'  reference,  if  required. — Address,  M.  M.  A.  Mrs.  Brades, 
Lower  Bexley-street,  Windsor,  Berks. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AYT ANTED,  a JOB,  by  a good  PLUMBER, 

VV  or  as  Three-brancli  Hand.  A good  gasfittor.— Address, 

PLUMBER,  2,  Bolsover-street,  Portland-place. 

TO  CONTRACTORS.  BUILDEr.S,  DECORATORS,  4c. 

"WANTED,  PLUMBER’S  WORK,  by  an 

VV  experienced  Man,  with  or  without  materials,  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  A foreman  of  plumbers  for  ten  years.— Address, 

T.  MILLS,  219,  Brompton-rood.  London,  S.W. 

TO  NOBLEMEN.  LAND  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

HHHE  Advertiser  wishes  to  meet  with  a 

1 SITUATION  ns  BAILIFF  and  FOREMAN  on  an  Estate,  or 
Working  Foreman.  Carpenter  ami  Joiner  by  trade.  Can  prepare 
plans,  4c.  Good  references  us  to  abilities.— Address,  D.  C.  30.  Gordon- 
road,  Tottenham-lane,  Hornsey. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

npiIE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 

I permanent  SITUATION  in  above  office.  Three  years'  experi- 
ence. Neat  tracer,  draughtsman,  4c.  Has  been  articled.  Salary 
moderate.— To  be  seen  after  Six  p.m.  or  communicated  with  by  letter. 
Address,  H.  R.  3,  College-avenue,  Hackney. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

rpHE  Advertiser  (now  in  a London  Office), 

J certified  by  the  Institute  under  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT,  either  to  assist  ill  district  work,  or 
in  the  general  practice  of  a good  office.  Good  Gothic  designer  and 
draughtsman,  with  sound  knowledge  of  construction.  B.A.  Cantab. 
Address,  No.  853,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

rpiMEKEEPER,  WAREHOUSEMAN,  or 

1 any  Place  of  Trust,  by  a respectable  Married  Sian,  aged  32. 

Writes  well.  Excellent  character.— Address,  W.  D.  55,  llussell-street, 
Lower  Wandswortli-road,  Battersea. 

TO  SMITHS,  GASFITTERS,  4c. 

SITUATION  WANTED,  by  a Young  Man, 

O as  WHITESMITH  and  GASFITTER,  4c.  Well  experienced  in 
hot-water  work.  Country  preferred.  Good  character  if  required  from 
last  employment Address,  H.  W.  4,  Chapel-road,  Stamford-hilL 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

/QUANTITY- TAKER  and  MEASURER  of 

Vi*,  twenty  years'  practical  experience,  offers  TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE  upon  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon.— Address, 
SURVEYOR,  25,  Thornton-street,  Brixtou-road.  S.W. 

QUANTITY  SURVEYOR,  of  twenty-four 

1 W,  years' experience,  wishes  temporary  EMPLOYMENT,  at  very 
moderate  terms.  Has  lia«l  considerable  exi>erience  in  superin- 
tending building  works.— Address.  P.  Z.  care  of  Messrs.  Fisher  4 
Stidstone,  Stationers,  13,  Moorgato-strect,  E.C. 

(QUANTITIES,  MEASURING,  &c. — A 

Y-x/  SURVEYOR  of  long  experience,  in  taking  out  quantities, 
**•’  measuring,  estimating,  4c.  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a tem- 
porary or  permanent  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  well  practised  in  Builders' 
accounts. — Address,  SURVEYOR,  116,  Camden-road,  N.W. 

PARLIAMENTARY  SURVEYING  and 

I LEVELLING  done  at  per  mile  or  per  day,  by  an  Engineering 

Surveyor  ot  nineteen  years'  standing.  Terms  moderate.  Excellent 
references. — Address,  890,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS. 

PLASTERING  WANTED,  as  GENERAL 

1 FOREMAN,  or  to  Take  Work  by  Contract.  Labour  only.  Good 

references. — Address,  J.  A.  S.  9,  Ebury-terrace,  Bulham. 

ACCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

OFFERED,  or  a permanent  APPOINTMENT  desired,  by  a 
first-class  ASSISTANT.  Well  versed  in  Gothic  and  Classic  design, 
details,  working  drawings,  perspective,  4c.—  Address,  ARCHITECT, 
Delany's  Library,  353,  Fulham-road,  S.W. 

Q RAINING  and  WRITING.— A first-class 

\JT  Grainerond  Writer  is  open  to  a JOB. — Address,  B.  YOUNG, 
No.  186,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

COMPETENT  CLERK,  ESTIMATOR, 

V J and  MEASURER,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Well  tip  in 
intricate  or  neglected  accounts.  Temporary  or  partial  not  objected 
to.  H.-ts  a practical  knowledge  of  trade.— Address,  A.  B.  C.  care  of 
Mr.  Ford,  1,  Sonthgate-road,  Islington,  N. 

A S TIMEKEEPER,  &c.— WANTED,  by 

t\  a Young  Man,  a SITUATION,  in  Town  or  country.  Has 
worked  ns  carpenter  and  builder,  undertaker,  timekeeper,  4c.  at 
sewage  works,  contract,  clerk,  4c.— Address,  S.  E.  4,  Church-lane, 
Hampstead,  London. 

■\X7ANTED,  t>y  an  ARCHITECT  and  SUE- 

V V VEYOR  (married),  who  has  had  several  years-  experience  in 
the  offices  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  profession,  a SITUATION 
ns  MANAGER  either  of  an  office,  or  to  TAKE  MANAGEMENT  of  an 
ESTATE  (country  preferred).  Has  a thorough  knowledge  of  Gothic 
and  Italian  work,  construction,  and  perspective.  First-class  testi- 
monials.—For  further  information,  address,  VITRUVIUS,  98,  Jennyn- 
street,  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TYTANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  wlio  has 

VV  been  in  an  Architect's  Office  some  four  or  five  years,  an 
ENGAGEMENT  as  LINING  and  TRACING  ASSISTANT,  4c.  at  a 
moderate  salary.  Is  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  sum  of  money  to  be 
returned  without  interest  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  to  obtain  a berth 
for  a term.  Country  not  objected  to. — Address,  Y.  Z.  164,  Lough- 
borough-road,  North  Bi  ’ 


"WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

V Y ARCHITECT.  Has  been  Managing  Assistant  and  in  practice 
on  own  account.  — Address,  ARCHITECT,  40,  Drummoud-street, 
Euston-square,  N.W. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  4c. 

"Y\7" ANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT 

V V as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  on  plans,  4c.  or  large  public  gas,  water,  and  drainage  works, 
and  previously  two  years  with  an  architect  Good  references,  4c. — 
Address,  C.  E.  24,  Stockbridgc-terrace,  Pimlico,  London,  8.  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ITT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

V V JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.— Address,  T.  C.  2,  King-street  West, 
Hammersmith,  W. 

TO  LAND  SURVEYORS,  ESTATE  AGENTS,  4c. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y V ASSISTANT,  by  a Young  Sian,  aged  21.  Is  a good  chain  sur- 
veyor, a neat  and  expeditious  draughtsman,  and  has  some  knowledge 
of  architectural  drawings. — Apply  in  the  first  instance  to  W.  care  of 
THOMAS  ROBERTS.  C.E.  Portmadoc,  North  Wales. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V T GENERAL  ASSISTANT,  who  lias  had  experience  both  in 
town  and  country  practice.  Understands  surveying. — For  reference 
and  terms,  address.  J.  R.  V.  16,  Fumival's  Inn,  E.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  Take 
Charge  of  an  Estate,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man.  No  objection  to 
the  country.  Good  testimonials  and  references.  — Address,  E,  S. 
No.  28,  Jolin-street.  Jubilee-street,  Mile-end. 

TV/" ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL 

V T or  WORKING  FOREMAN.  CARPENTER  by  trade. 

Good  references.— Aildress,  J.  W.  H.  66,  Marlboro ugh-road,  Chelsea. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  JUNIOR 

T V CLERK  in  an  Architect's  Office.  8ix  years'  reference.  — 
Address,  M.  B.  40,  North-street,  Pentonvilie-rqad,  N. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of 

T V WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  Superintend  a 

a gentleman's  estate. — Address,  A.  B.  37,  Wayleu-street,  Oxford- 
street,  Reading. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

T T class  GRA1NER  and  MARBLER  (Piecework).— Address,  I.  J. 
No.  37,  Willes-road,  Kentish-town,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  4c. 

W ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  an 

Y V experienced  PLUMBER,  or  will  Take  Plumber's  Work,  labour 
only,  Piece-work.  The  Advertiser,  lieing  in  business,  with  a small 
capital,  wants  more  Plumber's  Work,  or  a suitable  Situation.  The 
last  Situation  Advertiser  held  for  seven  years.  Good  references. — 
Address,  905,  Offlco  of  ■■  The  Builder." 

"WANTED,  constant  EMPLOYMENT, 

fV  by  a PLAIN  and  DECORATIVE  PAPER-HANGER.  No 
objection  to  fill  up  time  with  painting.  No  objection  to  country.— 
Address,  W.  H.  34,  Great  Suffolk-strcct,  Borough. 

ITO  PLUMBERS,  ENGINEERS,  BRASS-FOUNDERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

"YUAN TED,  by  a first- class  CLERK  and 

V ? MANAGER,  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  the  above.  Nino 
years' experience.  The  highest  references,  and  security  if  required.— 
Address,  W.  DANIELS,  65,  Ashtou-strect,  Liverpool. 

"YU ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V T TION,  os  SHOP  JOINER.  Aged  30. — Address,  906,  Office  of 
•'The  Builder." 

"1Y7" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (a  Joiner), 

V V WORK  by  the  PIECE.  Well  acquainted  with  the  building 
trade. — Address,  J.  C.  60,  Palmerston-street,  Lower  Wandswortli- 
road,  S.W. 

TO  LAND  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

XXT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

T V TION  as  WORKING.FOREM  AN  of  Repair*,  New  Work.  4c.  on 
nil  Estate.  Has  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the 
building  trade,  measurement  and  conversion  of  timber,  ami  estate 
work  in  general.  Can  also  manage  a saw-mill.  Carpenter  and 
joiner  by  trade.  First-class  references.— Address,  A.  B.  Post-office, 
Romsey,  Hants. 

TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  4c. 

\Y7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a constant 

T T SITUATION.  Is  a good  plumber,  painter,  glazier,  distern- 
perer,  and  paperhanger.  Understands  general  repairs  of  houses ; 
suitable  for  an  estate  or  builder.— Address,  W.  G.  2,  King  Henry "s- 
walk,  Bali's  Pond-rood,  Islington,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  4c. 

"YITANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER, 

T T or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  - 
Address,  P.  P.  1,  Pb<euix-place,  Queen's-road,  Notting-hill,  W. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  OTHERS. 

"TY7" ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  -who 

T T has  represented  one  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  Timber  trade, 
and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  principal  Building  Firms,  a 
SITUATION  as  TRAVELLER.  Can  give  first-class  references, — 
Address,  929,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

YYT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  BUILDER’S 

T V CLERK,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Well  up  in  accounts,  office 
routine,  can  trace,  4c.  Town  or  country.  Five  years  in  last  situation 
Good  references.  Aged  26.—  Address,  J.  W.  S.  33,  Oxford-terrace, 
King's- rood,  Chelsea. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  GRAINER  and 

T T MARBLElt,  WORK  by  the  YARD  or  JOB.  Town  or 
country.— Address,  C.  K.  136,  Blackfriars-road. 

YYT ANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  17,  a SITUA- 

I T TION  in  a Surveyor's  or  Builder's  Office.  Accustomed  to 
trace  and  colour,  and  Like  workmen's  time.— Address,  N.  31,  Wool 
more-street,  Bow-common,  E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GENTLEMAN,  with  a small  connexion, 


A ( 

XV  wishes  to  meet  with  an  Architect  in  Loudon  deairom 
LETTING  one  of  his  OFFICES,  and  who  would  in  return  employ 
him.  say.  for  two  or  three  days  per  week. — Address,  951,  Office  of  " The 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  seeks  a SITUA- 

r\  TION.  Is  a good  and  quick  draughtsman,  and  desires 
employment  more  than  remuneration. — Address,  H.  Post-office, 
Worcester  Park,  Surrey.  


A 


FIRST-RATE  ARCHITECTURAL  and 

ARTISTIC  DRAUGHTSMAN  (age  26).  of  ten  years'  experience,' 
a permanent  ENGAGEMENT,  in  Town.  — Address,  C.  M. 
igs's  Post-office,  Duke-street,  Manehester-square. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN  wishes  to 

XA_  meet  with  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT,  in  the  preparation  of 
drawings  for  buildings,  alterations,  4c.  Quantities  also  prepared.  E 
Disengaged  after  Four  p.m. — Address,  A.  B.  1,  Boscobel-gardeng, 

" .‘gent's  Park,  N.  W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  General 

i\_  ASSISTANT  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Has  lately  had  ' 
experience  in  the  design  of  schools.— Address,  928,  Office  of  "The 
Builder.” 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

FIRST  - CLASS  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

DESIGNER,  and  experienced  ASSISTANT  is  at  liberty  to 
a TEMPORARY  ENGAGEMENT  on  a competition  or  Other- 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  34.  Stanlcy-strect.  Ecclestou-square. 


1 S CLERK  of  WORKS,  a RE-ENGAGE- 

XJl.  MENT  required  by  an  experienced  man.  Town  or  couutry. 
Just  completed  large  Gothic  works  Can  prepare  drawings,  take  out 
quantities,  4c.  First-class  testimonials.— Address,  Clerk  of  Works, 
No.  99,  Dempsey-street,  Stepney,  E. 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS,  4c. 

A FIRST-CLASS  PLUMBER  WANTS 

AY.  a JOB.  Thoroughly  understands  all  kinds  of  new  and  old 
work,  pump,  closet,  bath,  cistern.  Good  lead  layer.  Town  or 
country.  Aged  40.— Address,  PLUMBER,  16,  Bosworth-roiul,  Upper 
Westbourue  Park,  Keusal  New-town.  W.C. 


A PLUMBER,  a "nod  Jobbing  Hand,  is  in* 

WANT  of  WORK.  Can  turn  Ills  hand  to  gas,  hot-water,  nnd 
plain  zinework.  Has  no  objection  to  fill  up  time  painting  and  glazing.  ■ 
Can  give  good  references.— Address,  T.  W.  care  of  Mrs.  Johns,  0,  Bald- 


A GOOD  THREE  “BRANCH  HAND 

AY  WANTS  EMPLOYMENT.  Can  do  g.as-fitting,  hell-hanging, 
and  plain  zinc-work.— Address,  PLUMBER,  4,  Prince's-place,  Prince's- 
road,  Notting-hill.  


A S FOREMAN,  or  WORKING  FORE- 

AY.  MAN  of  MASONS,  an  experienced  man,  accustomed  to  every 
class  of  masonry,  public  works,  and  general  yard.  Neat  draughts^ 
lau,  first-class  letter-cutter,  and  good  carver.  Unexceptionable 
fferencea —Address,  M.  T.  Post-office,  Hccley,  Sheffield. 


|TO  EUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A MASON,  of  thorough  practical  expe- 
rience, just  finishing  a job,  seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 
WORKING  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Well  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  men  and  works.  Age  40.  Good  reference.— Address, 
B.  C.  5,  Philip' s-terrace,  Edmund-street,  Camberwell,  London. 


A RE-ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  as 

AY  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  General  Foreman  in  charge  of  a Jolx 
Good  references.  Town  or  country.— Address,  W.  F.  1,  Pruspect- 
place.  Roeiianipton. 


£20,000 


READY  to  be  ADVANCED 

iEASE- 


upou  MORTGAGE  of  FREEHOLD  oi 
HOLD  PROPERTY.  Repayable  by  easy  instalments.  No  i 
or  commission  charged.— Apply  to  Messrs.  BALL,  NORRIS,  & 
HADLEY.  5.  Argyll-place,  Regent-street,  W. 


MONEY. — Several  sums,  from  200 T.  to 

10,000/.  TO  LEND  on  Mortgage  of  Laud  or  Houses  at  current 
rates  of  interest.  Also  about  5.000/,  to  accommodate  builders.— Apply 
to  Mr.  BASS1L,  20,  High  Holborn,  any  morning  before  Twelve. 


M 


ORTGAGES. — Several  Sums  of  MONEY 


_ _ reaily  to  be  ADVANCED  on  MORTGAGE  of  HOUSES  L 

COURSE  OF  ERECTION,  in  approved  localities.  — JOHN  F. 
’NES,  Solicitor,  3,  Wanvick-court,  Gray's-inn,  W.C. 


AUCTIONS — see  also  page  xvi. 


W 


ANTED,  to  learn  GLASS  EMBOSS- 

ING.  A young  Man,  age  23,  good  writer  and  designer.  coul< 
tune  if  required  graining  and  painting,  would  like  to  go  as  at 
OYER  io  learn  GLASS  EMBOSSI N G .— Address,  A.  B.  163, 
Tichfield-strees,  Fitzroy-square,  London,  W. 


PECKHAM. — By  direction  of  Trustees  and  Executors.— To  Bui  ders 
r and  Others.— Eligible  Freehold  Building  Land,  with  a frontage  of 
100  feet  to  the  Demnan-rood,  and  affording  ample  space  for  the  erec- 
tile most  part  covered, 

MR.  MARSH  win  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

on  the  PREMISES,  11,  Lyndhurst-road,  Peckham,  < 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  18th,  at.  TWELVE  for  ONE,  in  one  lot,  two  Pic 
of  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  situate  in  the  Denman-road; 
about  seven  minutes'  walk  from  the  Rye-lane-station.— May  be  viewed, 
and  particulars  of  sale  obtained  of  Messrs.  HENSMAN  4 NICHOL- 
SON. Solicitors,  25, _ College-hill ; and  at  Mr.  MARSH'S  Offices, 


No.  54,  Cannou-sl 


LOWER  SYDENHAM.— Choice  Freehold  Budding  Plot. 

Mr.  marsh  win  sell  by  auctions 

at  the  GUILDHALL  COFFEE-HOUSE,  on  THURSDAY, 
JUNE  20th,  at  TWELVE  for  ONE.  in  one  lot,  the  valuable  enclosure 
of  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  with  a frontage  of  HO  feet  to 
Addiugton-grove,  Lower  Sydenham,  half  a mile  equi-distant  from 
Sydenham  and  Lower  Sydenham  railway  stations,  covering  an  area 
of  over  a quarter  of  an  acre  in  an  exceedingly  pretty  locality,  and 
suitable  for  one  or  more  villa  residences.  May  be  viewed,  and  par- 
ticulars of  sale  obtained  of  Messrs.  HUGHES,  HOOKER.  4 BUT- 
TEN'SHAW,  Solicitors,  26,  Budge-row,  EX'. ; end  at  Mr.  MARSH'S 
Offices,  54.  Cannon-street,  E.C. 


To  Capitalists,  Builders,  and  Others. — Manor-street,  Manor-grove,  and 
Canterbury-road,  Old  Kent-road,  within  five  minutes  of  the  ra" 
way-station. — A Freehold  Estate,  known  ns  Cauterbury-terrac 
comprising  Ground-rents,  forty-one  Houses  erected  and  in  course 
Erection,  and  Land. 

Messrs,  harding  & dean  are 

instructed  by  the  Mortgagees  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
AUCTION  MART,  Tokenhouse-yard,  on  TUESDAY,  the  18th  day  of 
JUNE,  1872,  at  TWELVE  o'clock  precisely,  the  undermentioned 
PROPERTY,  in  four  Lots  :— 

Lot  1.  Ground-rents,  amounting  to  621  12s.  secured  upon  house* 
Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  Canterbury -terrace,  also  eighteen  newly-ereotod 
Houses,  Nos.  1,  2.  3.  4,  5.  6.  10, 11,  12,  13,  14.  15,  16.  17,  18,  19,  20,  and 
21,  Canterbury-terrace,  mostly  let  to  weekly  tenants. 

Lot  2.  Twelve  Houses,  erected  or  in  course  of  erection,  being 
Nos.  22  to  33  (both  inclusive).  Canterbury-terrace. 

Lot  3.  Two  Houses,  erected  or  in  course  of  erection,  lieing  Nos.  34 
and  35,  Canterbury-terrace,  with  a large  Plot  of  Laud  in  rear,  abutting 
on  the  Hatcliam  Starch  Works. 

Lot  4.  Nine  Houses,  erected  or  in  course  of  erection,  being  Nos.  36 
to  44  (both  inclusive).  Canterbury-terrace. 

The  property  is  all  freehold.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  purchase-money  of  each  lot  to  remain  on 
mortgage.  Particulars,  with  plans  and  conditions  of  rale,  may  1*  hod 
of  F.  L.  SOAME8,  Esq.  Solicitor,  10,  New-inn,  Strand.  W C.  ; of 
C.  E.  BARLOW.  Esq.  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Albert-buildings, 
Queen  Victoria-street;  of  EDWARD  WITTS,  Esq.  Surveyor.  11. 
Bishopsgate-street  Without ; and  of  the  Auctioneers,  17,  High-street, 
Clapham. 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1533. 


Concrete  Houses  in  Folkestone. 

OME  assertions 
1 reached  us  not 
long  ago  that  a 
building  erected 
of  Portland  ce- 
ment concrete  had 
proved  damp,  and 
had  served  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  ma- 
terial any  further  in  its 
neighbourhood.  This  is  quite 
opposed  to  our  own  expe- 
rience and  opinion  of  cement 
.concrete,  and  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if 
the  statement  be  true,  the 
work*  -wag  not  properly  executed.  Good  con- 
crete, as  we  have  said  before,  is  an  excellent 
material ; bad  concrete  is  simply  rubbish. 

Somewhat  wearied  and  worn  a few  days  ago, 
we  cast  about  for  an  excuse  to  flit  to  the  side  of 
the  sea  for  eight-and-forty  hours,  to  try  what  an 
atmosphere  with  a little  more  oxygen  in  it  than 
that  of  London  would  do  for  us,  and  recollecting 
the  row  of  concrete  houses  at  Folkestone, 
referred  to  in  our  pages  last  year,  we  allowed 
that  to  prevail,  and  found  ourselves  in  due  time 
housed  in  “ The  Pavilion.”  We  hope  the  present 
manager,  by  the  way,  is  not  trusting  to  the 
former  good  reputation  of  this  hotel  ? Certainly 
wo  have  no  praise  to  bestow  on  the  feeding  ; 
there  provided  during  our  stay.  The  season 
had  not  commenced,  and  the  place  was  singu- 
larly desolate  and  doleful.  A month,  however, 
will  change  all  this.  New  houses  are  going  up  ; 
one  of  the  churches  is  being  enlarged ; and, 
amongst  other  works,  schools  are  being  built 
near  St.  Peter’s  Church,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Slingsby  Stallwood.  The  same  architect  is 
superintending  some  alterations  in  the  chancel 
of  the  ancient  parish  church.  A large  mural 
painting  here  over  the  tower-arch,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave,  was  executed,  we  understand, 
by  Mi\  Andrew'  Donaldson,  as  a free-will  offering, 
while  staying  in  the  town  with  a sick  relative. 
Matters  of  this  sort,  however,  are  not  our  present 
purpose.  What  we  want  to  say  is  that  the  five 
houses  forming  the  commencement  of  Marine 
Crescent,  close  to  the  Bathing  Establishment, 
and  built  of  concrete,  stand  remarkably  well,  and 
are  as  dry  as  a bone  from  top  to  bottom.  These 
are  largeish  houses,  six  stories  in  height,  including 
the  rooms  in  the  roof ; there  are  no  wood  lintels 
over  the  openings,  the  tenacity  of  the  material 
being  alone  depended  on.  Each  house  lias  a 
bow  in  the  front  wall  running  up  a certain 
height,  and  this  is  roofed,  like  some  of  the  under- 
ground offices,  with  a thickness  of  concrete,  with 
a skin  of  Portland  cement  over  the  face  of  it. 

The  builders  and  owners  of  these  houses, 
Messrs.  Pope  & Etow'land,  have  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  the  material,  and  maintain  that  walls  of 
it  one-third  less  in  thickness  than  would  be 
required  for  brickwork  are  ample. 

They  are  forming  an  esplanade  in  front  of  the 
Crescent  with  concrete  slabs  about  3 in.  thick, 
the  slab  being  laid  at  6d.  a foot  superficial,  and 
the  curb  at  9d.  per  foot  running. 

In  the  composition  of  concrete  for  the  houses, 
the  materials  used  w'ere  six  measures  of  shingle} 
two  measures  of  clean  sharp  pit  sand,  and  one  of 
Portland-cement.  “Stuffing”  was  introduced 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  such  as  pieces  of 
chalk,  broken  bricks,  and  pieces  of  stone.  In 


making  the  thin  slab,  about  four  measures  of 
shingle,  smaller  in  size  than  that  employed  for 
the  walls,  is  used  with  one  of  cement.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  resistance  good  cement  concrete 
offers  to  water,  we  may  mention  that  there  is  a 
cylinder  formed  of  it  2 in.  thick,  2 ft.  high, 
and  1 ft.  8 in.  in  diameter,  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly full,  and  allows  none  to  percolate. 

The  face  of  the  house-walls,  we  should  say,  is 
rendered  with  cement,  and  has  the  look  of  an 
ordinary  cemented  front.  At  some  works  now 
being  formed  by  the  builders  close  to  the  town, 
and  where  they  are  about  to  manufacture  Port- 
land cement,  which  promises  to  be  of  very  good 
quality,  the  engine-house,  erected  of  concrete,  is 
left  rough  as  from  the  mould,  and  nevertheless 
resists  rain  as  perfectly  as  in  the  other  caso. 
The  flues  are  formed  with  a mould,  no  pipes 
being  employed,  either  here  or  in  the  houses. 

At  the  works  an  engine-shaft  is  being  built, 
which  is  formed  of  two  thin  brick  casings  filled  in 
with  concrete,  twelve  of  shingle  to  one  of  cement. 

We  must  remind  those  who  find  themselves  in 
a locality  where  cement  concrete  can  be  used 
with  advantage,  that  the  absence  of  a proper 
quantity  of  sand  is  fatal,  and  that  intelligent 
supervision  of  the  men  employed  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  brightest  things  we  saw  coming  back  were 
the  railway  hedges  of  gorse,  just  past  Chisel- 
hurst,  glorious  in  gold. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  CONFERENCE.# 
Com/petitions. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  last  year’s  Conference, 
May  26th,  1871,  a resolution  was  passed  empower- 
ing the  appointment  of  a committee  by  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  various  proposals  that  had  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Architectural  Com- 
petitions, and  to  draw  up  a scheme  of  conditions 
to  be  proposed  for  acceptance  by  the  Conference 
of  1872.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a better  basis  on 
which  to  found  such  a scheme,  the  committee, 
in  November  last  year,  addressed  a series  of 
questions  to  members  of  the  Institute,  to  the 
Architectural  Association,  to  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Ireland,  to  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, to  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects, 
to  the  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
Sheffield  Architectural  Societies,  to  the  Northern 
and  Nottingham  Architectural  Associations,  and 
to  various  members  of  the  profession  not  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  above  - named  bodies ; 
the  object  of  the  circular  being  to  obtain  an  idea 
of  the  general  feeling  of  the  architects  of  the 
country  as  to  the  points  on  which  information 
was  required.  The  sets  of  answers  received, 
eighty-two  in  number,  were  scheduled,  and  upon 
them  in  great  measure  was  based  the  formal 
proposal  of  conditions  of  competition  which  was 
laid  before  the  recent  Conference  for  considera- 
tion, as  we  mentioned,  at  the  meeting  on  the 
12th  inst. 

The  discussion  on  these  conditions,  although  at 
some  points  it  became  very  “ animated,”  did  not 
on  the  whole  give  evidence  of  much  diversity  of 
opinion,  in  regard  to  any  point  of  importance ; 
the  degree  of  unanimity  obtained  being,  how- 
ever, we  must  think,  partly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  rather  too  evident  bias  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman  towards  passing  everything  with  as 
little  alteration  or  delay  as  possible.  It  is  cer- 
tainly highly  important  that  time  should  not  be 
wasted,  on  such  occasions,  in  over -much  talking  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a feeling  that  in 
one  or  two  cases  votes  involving  important  prin- 
ciples were  passed  in  rather  too  hurried  a manner. 
The  two  first  clauses  of  the  proposed  conditions 
(which  we  shall  print  hereafter  in  their  revised 
form),  recommending  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessional assessors  in  each  case  to  advise  on  the 
terms  of  the  competition  and  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  designs  when  sent,  and  that  any 
such  assessor,  and  every  member  of  the  adjudica- 
tion committee,  must  necessarily  abstain  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  competition,  were  passed 
without  question. 

In  regard  to  Clause  3,  providing  that  definite 
instructions  should  be  given  as  to  the  scale  and 
number  of  drawings  required,  and  as  to  the  size 
and  method  of  execution  of  perspective  drawings 

* See  p.  457,  ante. 


(if  any),  Mr.  Alfred  Smith  urged  that  the 
perspective  view  was  the  most  important  part  of 
the  drawings,  and  that  a fixed  point  of  sight 
ought  to  be  given  for  it,  so  that  all  could  be  easily 
compared.  Mr.  Street,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
this  of  little  importance  : for  his  own  part,  when 
adjudicating,  he  seldom  paid  any  attention  to 
perspective  drawings  in  such  cases,  but  studied 
the  plans  and  geometrical  elevations.  We  may 
add  that  the  idea  of  taking  all  perspective  views 
from  the  same  point  is  very  open  to  objection, 
because  in  many  cases  competitors  are  compe- 
tent to  take  perfectly  different  ideas  as  to  which 
shall  be  the  principal  front  or  point  of  their 
design ; it  all  depends  often  on  the  view  each 
takes  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  site.  Clause  4 
provided  that  the  competitors  should  be  allowed 
the  option  of  sending  in  under  their  own  name, 
or  under  a motto.  Professor  Kerr  defended  this 
clause  on  the  ground  that  “ anonymous  ” com- 
petitions were  never  really  anonymous,  inasmuch 
as  the  author’s  names  in  almost  all  cases  got  out, 
or  were  unfairly  divulged;  at  the  same  time, 
there  might  bo  those  among  the  competitors  who 
preferred  to  conceal  their  names,  or  the  reverse. 
To  this  idea  there  were  strong  objections  made. 
Mr.  Street  said  that  in  some  large  competitions 
in  which  he  had  acted  as  judge,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  form  a conjecture  as  to  the  authorship  of 
any  one  set  of  drawings,  until  the  names  were 
posted  up  ; and  that  the  anonymous  system, 
when  fairly  carried  out,  had  this  double  advan- 
tage,— that  it  not  only  prevented  the  adjudicator 
from  being  biassed  against  any  competitor  by 
personal  feeling,  but  it  also  enabled  him  to  do 
justice  to  a design  which  might  happen  to  be  the 
work  of  a personal  friend,  but  which,  if  he  knew 
it  to  be  so  at  the  time,  he  might  feel  a difficulty 
in  recommendiug,  from  the  very  fear  of  being 
moved  by  feelings  of  partiality.  Ultimately,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Papworth,  the  clause  was 
struck  out ; and,  to  cover  the  subject,  an 
addition  to  the  5th  Clause  was  proposed  (that 
the  " Instructions  should  clearly  state  whether 
the  amount  named  to  be  expended  was  to  be 
strictly  adhered  to  ”),  to  the  effect  that 
the  Instructions  should  further  state  whether 
mottoes  or  names  were  to  be  signed  : the  clause, 
with  this  addition,  was  carried  unanimously. 
We  will  add  one  view  of  the  case  in  regard  to 
signatures,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  any  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  : 
that,  in  the  case  of  mottoes,  a competitor  of 
(what  General  Schenck  wo  suppose  would  call) 
more  “ enterprise  ” than  his  fellows,  may  take  a 
dishonest  advantage  by  revealing  his  name  to, 
and  canvassing,  those  whom  he  thinks  likely  to 
aid  him,  and  by  using  some  newspaper  to  puff 
himself  in,  in  a manner  which  more  ingenious 
men  would  not  stoop  to  ; whereas,  if  all  names 
are  openly  signed,  all  are  on  an  equality,  as  any 
one  might  in  that  case  draw  attention  to  what 
he  considered  the  merits  of  his  own  plans,  openly 
and  above-board.  Clause  6,  providing  that  de- 
signs should  be  excluded, — 1.  If  sent  in  after 
the  period  named,  accidents  in  transit  excepted  ; 

2.  If  in  violation  of  any  of  the  Instructions ; 

3.  If  they  do  not  give  the  accommodation  asked 
for ; 4.  If  they  exceed  the  limits  of  site  ; and  5. 
If  the  assessor,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
a surveyor  determine  that  their  probable  cost 
will  exceed  by  10  per  cent,  the  intended  outlay, 
or  the  competitor’s  estimate, — was,  after  one  or 
two  suggestions,  carried  as  originally  proposed  : 
so  also  was  Clause  7,  providing  for  a public 
exhibition  of  all  the  drawings  after  the  award. 
The  8th  and  9th  clauses  were  also  carried  with- 
out alteration  ; the  former  provided  that  in  every 
case  (subject  to  compliance  with  the  conditions 
previously  mentioned)  the  author  of  the  design 
declared  to  be  the  best  should  be  employed  upon 
the  work  if  carried  out.  The  9th  clause  dealt 
with  the  question  of  premiums ; the  first  pre- 
mium not  to  be  less  than  £ per  cent,  on  the  out- 
lay, and  not  to  merge  in  the  commission,  but  to 
be  subsequently  increased  by  £ per  cent,  if  the 
premiated  design  be  not  carried  out;  other 
premiums  to  be  offered  of  an  aggregate  amount 
of  not  less  than  1 per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  In 
case  of  works  under  10,0001.  in  value,  these 
rates  to  be  increased.  In  limited  competitions, 
each  competitor  to  receive  payment.  Clause  10 
laid  down  the  very  important  principle  that  pre- 
miated designs  are  not  to  become  the  property 
of  the  promoters.  If  the  architects  of  England 
can  only  be  got  to  agree  to  act  generally  upon  this, 
they  will  do  much  to  protect  their  own  interests 
and  to  do  away  with  the  abuse  of  competitions  ; 
for  in  many  cases  the  result  of  a competition 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  promoters  really 

! wished  to  obtain  a design  from  an  architect 
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at  one-fiftli  of  its  real  value,  and  then  to  make 
their  own  nse  of  it.  The  principle  should  be 
laid  down  and  adhered  to,  that  the  premium  is  to 
remunerate  the  architect  for  time  expended  on 
the  design  (which  in  many  cases  it  does  not), 
and  not  a price  for  which  he  is  to  sell  his  pro- 
perty in  his  ideas.  A further  clause  was  added, 
in  addition  to  those  brought  forward  in  the 
report,  that  “ for  small  works  the  employment  of 
an  eligible  architect  or  a limited  competition  is 
recommended.” 

Before,  however,  the  code,  thus  revised, 
was  put  to  the  meeting  for  adoption,  the 
chairman  of  the  evening  (Sir  Digby  Wyatt) 
proposed  a very  important  and  desirable  altera- 
tion in  the  heading  or  title.  It  would,  he  thought, 
be  admitted  that,  in  general,  architectural  compe- 
titions were  not  a desirable  means  of  dealing 
between  the  public  and  the  architectural  profes- 
sion ; and  though  the  latter  might  formulate 
rules  for  protecting  them  own  interests  in  such 
cases,  it  was  not  to  bo  wished  that  this  should  be 
mistaken  as  an  expression  of  the  profession  at 
large  in  favour  of  the  competition  system.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  add  to  the  title,  “ General 
Regulations  proposed  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee for  the  conduct  of  Architectural  Compe- 
petitions,”  these  words, — “ iu  cases  in  which 
competition  at  all  should  be  justified  by  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  work,  or  by  other 
special  circumstances,”  which  was  agreed  to  nem. 
con.  The  code  of  rules  iu  this  revised  form  is  now 
recommended  to  the  Institute  and  the  other 
architectural  societies  (as  well  as  to  individual 
architects)  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  adoption ; 
and  though,  of  course,  the  meeting  at  which  this 
code  was  adopted,  can  only  be  said  in  a qualified 
sense  to  represent  the  architects  of  Great  Britain, 
wo  must  express  a hope  that  those  who  were  not 
present  will  give  practical  proof  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  labours  of  their  brethren  for  the 
common  good,  by  unanimously  adopting  the 
conditions  passed  at  the  Conference,  and  declining 
to|enter  competitions  on  any  other  terms.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  secure  fair  dealing  in  such  matters, 
at  the  rate  at  which  the  competition  system  is 
being  carried  on  now ; and  if  the  public  find  they 
cannot  obtain  the  entry  of  any  architect  of  good 
standing  into  a competition  except  on  these 
terms,  they  must  perforce  either  give  up  the 
system  or  so  modify  it  that  architects  will  be 
able  to  compete  if  they  choose,  -without  the  con- 
viction that  they  are  going  in  for  a lottery  in 
which,  whoever  gains,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  loee. 

We  should  mention  that  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  Professor  Kerr  read  what  he  termed  a 
“ tentative  ” form  of  competition  conditions  or 
instructions,  which  he  had  been  requested  to 
draw  up,  together  with  the  comments  of  several 
other  members  of  the  Institute  on  the  various 
clauses  contained.  This,  though  rather  too 
elaborate  for  practical  use,  contained  some 
valuable  and  original  suggestions. 

Construction  and  Materials. 

The  sectional  meeting  for  the  consideration  of 
structure  and  materials  was  held,  at  two  p.m., 
on  Thursday,  the  13th,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  and  included,  according  to 
the  programme,  a paper  from  Major-gen.  Scott, 
“ On  the  Selenitic  Method  of  Treating  Lime,” 
and  one  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  “ Notes  on  the 
recent  Conflagration  in  Paris.”  The  title  of  the 
first-named  paper,  however,  was  changed  to  that 
of  “ Clean  Drains  and  Improved  Mortar.”  This 
paper  was  of  great  practical  value,  and  will 
doubtless  be  printed  in  extenso.  It  may  suffice 
just  now  to  say,  that  the  subject  was  mainly  the 
description  of  Major-gen.  Scott’s  plan  for  de- 
positing, deodorising,  and  utilising  the  solid 
inorganic  matter  held  in  suspension  in  sewage 
water,  and  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
ultimately  becomes  “ sewage  mud,”  and  deposits 
itself  in  the  inverts.  The  rapid  precipitation  of 
this  solid  matter  is  effected  by  the  introduction 
into  the  sewage  water  of  a mixture  of  lime  and 
clay,  the  chemical  result  being  illustrated  to  the 
meeting  by  the  addition  of  a small  quantity 
of  this  mixture  into  a glass  jar  of  sewage  water, 
comparatively  clear  to  the  eye,  but  which  almost 
immediately  became  thick  and  muddy,  leaving, 
ultimately,  a deposit  about  an  inch  in  thickness 
at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  This  deposit,  thus 
formed,  and  consisting  mainly  of  lime  and  clay 
in  close  connexion  (five  of  lime  to  one  of  clay), 
Gen.  Scott  stated,  contained  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  for  a good  hydraulic  mortar ; and  the 
lime  introduced  acted  so  far  as  a deodoriser  that 
the  deposit  was  left  with  scarcely  any  unpleasant 
smell  (here  the  nosological  inspection  of  a bottle 
of  said  deposit,  handed  round,  appeared  to  elicit 


some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  head);  and 
after  the  calcination  necessary  to  prepare  the 
deposit  for  actual  use  in  mortar-making,  no 
vestige  of  “sewer”  smell  was  apparent.  The 
organic  matter  found  in  quantities  generally  of 
20  to  25  per  cent,  in  the  deposit  disappeared  in 
this  process,  and  in  effect  formed  part  of  the 
fuel : the  nature  and  origin  of  a large  portion  of 
this  organic  matter,  so  readily  combustible,  was 
indicated  by  the  lecturer  in  an  anecdote  unfor- 
tunately a little  too  much  to  the  point  for  repe- 
tition here.  The  best  method  of  utilising  the 
deposit,  thus  dried  and  calcined,  brought  the 
lecturer  round  to  the  subject  originally  an- 
nounced in  the  programme.  To  make  Portland 
cement  from  this  preparation,  though  the  mate- 
rials for  it  were  present,  would  require  a very 
careful  preparation  and  proportioning  of  those 
materials  and  good  machinery,  and  it  would  pro- 
bably not  prove  an  economical  method  of  pro- 
curing cement  of  this  description.  But  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  selenitic  mortar,  with  which 
General  Scott’s  name  has  been  identified,  the 
materials  here  were  exactly  suited.  The  selenitic 
process,  the  details  of  which  have  been  published 
already,  was  then  briefly  described.  The  advan- 
tage claimed  for  the  whole  process,  however,  lay 
not  so  much  either  in  the  production  of  mortar 
or  the  cleansing  of  drains  singly,  but  in  the  fact 
that  these  two  results  were  combined  in  the 
same  process.  The  sewage  mud  was  not  wanted 
for  irrigation  purposes  ; at  least  the  best  autho- 
rities on  irrigation  concluded  that  it  was  rather 
an  impediment  than  otherwise,  and  the  farmers 
were  emphatically  of  the  same  mind.  It  was 
desirable  both  to  get  rid  of  the  mnd  and  to 
deodorize  the  sewage ; the  introduction  of  the 
lime  and  clay  as  described  effected  the  latter 
proepss,  and  at  the  same  time  produced  a ma- 
terial admirably  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
hard  and  stiff-setting  mortar.  Here  there  was 
a real  “ utilisation  of  sewage,”  distinct  as  that 
gained  by  irrigation  with  the  more  liquid  por- 
tions 'of  the  sewage  : why  not  avail  ourselves  of 
it  ? It  was  added  that,  by  the  simple  introduc- 
tion of  the  lime  and  clay  preparation  in  a liquid 
state  into  the  flowing  sewage  a little  above  the 
outfall  tanks,  tho  mixing  of  the  materials  and 
the  deposition  was  effected  as  thoroughly  as  if 
done  by  mechanical  means ; the  mixture  flows 
along  with  the  sewage,  defecates  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  produces  the  result,  in  great  measure, 
of  a scour  on  the  sides  of  the  drain. 

Effects  of  Fire. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Edis,  above  named,  consisted 
mainly  of  the  result  of  the  lecturer’s  observa- 
tions as  to  the  manner  in  which  various  classes 
of  building  materials  had  been  affected,  in  the 
buildings  destroyed  by  the  Communist  incen- 
diaries. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  results, 
in  the  main,  went  far  to  confirm  opinions  arrived 
at  during  the  Conference  of  last  year,  as  to  fire- 
proof materials.  The  fires  in  this  case,  having 
been  very  carefully  prepared,  by  the  provision 
of  combustibles  and  explosive  materials,  and 
being  lighted  in  many  places  at  once,  fur- 
nished remarkable  evidences  of  the  effect  of 
great  heat  on  the  various  materials  attacked.  As 
a general  rule,  what  was  commonly  understood 
as  “ fireproof  ” construction  appeared  to  have 
signally  failed ; stone-work  appeared  to  have 
been  quite  disintegrated  by  the  heat,  and  the 
mouldings  and  other  projections  seemed  to  have 
been  completely  “licked  off”  by  the  flames. 
Stone  staircases  tailed  into  the  walls  had  all 
cracked  and  fallen ; but  it  was  noticeable  that 
those  which  were  built  in  at  both  ends  on  solid 
wall  had,  in  most  cases,  remained  standing. 
Brick  buildings  protected  by  cement  had,  in 
general,  resisted  the  fire,  so  far  as  the  main 
structure  was  concerned.  Ironwork  on  a large 
scale  had  proved  totally  unable  to  resist  the 
heat ; and  not  only  had  the  large  girders,  as  in 
some  of  the  saloons  of  the  Tuileries,  given  way 
as  soon  as,  or  sooner  than  wood,  but  they  had, 
in  twisting  from  the  heat,  assisted  in  the  wreck 
of  the  buildings  in  a way  which  wood  could 
never  have  done.  This  was  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  one  or  two  of  Sir.  Spiers’s  drawings  of  the 
ruins  made  on  the  spot  shortly  after  the  fire. 
Brick  and  tile  arches  generally  went  by  reason 
of  the  failure  of  the  iron  abutments  and  supports. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  beams  and  story-posts 
of  wood  were  left  standing,  not  burnt  through. 
Plaster  appeared,  in  most  cases,  to  have  acted 
as  a great  protection  to  the  material  it  covered. 
On  the  whole,  the  result  seemed  to  be  that  wood, 
and  concrete  and  iron  protected  by  plaster,  had 
remained  to  a great  extent  fireproof ; stone,  and 
iron  uncovered,  had  not. 


Captain  Shaw,  commander  of  the  London  Fire 
Brigade,  made  some  interesting  and  valuable 
statements  in  regard  to  his  own  experience  as  to 
fire-resisting  materials,  in  general  agreeing  with 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what  had  been 
seen  in  Paris.  He  had  not  in  his  whole  expe- 
rience known  a single  instance  of  unprotected 
stone  resisting  the  action  of  fire.  He  had 
observed  that  hollow  iron  columns  were  gene- 
rally much  affected  by  fire,  sometimes  giving 
unexpectedly  at  a slight  shock,  when  not  much 
heated ; but  solid  iron  standards  of  a cross 
section  would  often  resist  fire  successfully.  The 
Chairman  stated  that  he  had  found  wooden 
uprights  or  beams,  with  a thin  iron  plate  on  each 
side  of  them,  very  difficult  to  burn  through.  Mr. 
Spiers  mentioned  that  in  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
which  was  roofed  by  two  long  barrel  vaults,  the 
archives  had  been  stored  between  the  vault  and 
the  roof,  but  the  weight  of  the  cases  having 
caused  the  vault  to  spread,  a quantity  of  timber 
scaffolding  had  been  got  up  there  in  order  to 
repair  the  vault.  As  far  as  this  timber  extended 
the  heat  had  brought  the  vault  down;  in  the 
adjoining  parts  it  appeared  uninjured ; but  some 
time  after,  when  some  commencement  was  to  bo 
made  towards  clearing  away  and  rebuilding,  the 
first  workman  who  crossed  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  vault  fell  through ; the  stonework, 
though  apparently  sound,  having  been  com- 
pletely weakened  and  disintegrated,  by  the 
action  of  the  fire,  from  the  adjoining  portion  of 
the  building.  A more  extraordinary  thing'  was 
that  plaster  seemed  to  have  resisted  the  flames 
in  many  cases  much  longer  than  stone ; and  a 
photograph  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Spiers,  showing 
part  of  an  apartment,  with  the  stonework  all 
cracked  and  destroyed,  and  the  plaster  mould- 
ings and  ornaments  adjoining  it  nearly  intact. 
Mr.  Peddie  observed  that  he  believed  in  some 
cases  the  iron  wire  used  by  the  Frenoh  archi- 
tects in  forming  the  ceilings  had  assisted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  buildings;  as,  when  the  girders 
above  lost  their  strength  or  were  fractured  and 
came  to  bear  upon  the  wire,  the  latter  under  the 
pressure  operated  in  pnlling  the  walls  in.  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  did  not  wish  it  to  be  accepted  by 
tho  public,  in  consequence  of  what  had  been 
said  at  that  meeting,  that  timber  was  to 
be  looked  on  as  a fire-proof  material ; wooden 
columns  might  do  well  in  an  ordinary  house,  but 
not  as  main  support  in  a large  warehouse,  for 
instance.  Nature,  he  thought,  it  might  be  said, 
does  not  furnish  us  with  “fire-proof”  materials, 
but  only  with  “building”  materials;  fire-proof 
or  fire-resisting  materials  were  usually  of  arti- 
ficial construction.  Ho  should  wish  to  know  on 
this  head  howRansome’s  artificial  stone  stood  as 
a fire-resisting  material  ? In  reply,  it  was  stated 
by  a member  that  the  only  stone  iu  Chicago  that 
had  proved  fire-resisting  was  artificial  stone  of 
that  nature.  Gen.  Scott,  referring  to  what  had 
been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Spiers  as  to  the  resist- 
ance  of  plaster  to  the  fire,  thought  that  in  somo 
of  the  cases  alluded  to,  when  the  plaster  was  in 
connexion  with  the  fireplace,  it  would  be  much 
protected  by  the  in-draught  which  under  the 
circumstances  would  take  place  through  the 
chimney,  and  would  carry  away  the  heat  from 
the  fireplace.  In-draught  exercised  a more  im- 
portant influence  in  such  cases  than  was  some- 
times realised.  He  had  always  said,  when  asked 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  Albert  Hall  in  a fire,  that 
if  a conflagration  were  to  take  place  within  the 
Hall,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  bum  tremen- 
dously, but  that  he  considered  the  people  would 
be  safe  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  corridors  and 
passages  surrounding  the  hall,  as  the  in-draught 
from  without  through  the  various  openings  would 
be  so  great  as  to  keep  all  the  heat  and  flames 
confined  within  the  Hall.  But  another  point 
that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  regard  to  plaster 
was  that  it  almost  always  held  a large  proportion 
of  water,  which  would  be  brought  out  to  the 
surface  by  the  heat,  and  as  long  as  it  lasted 
would  contribute  to  neutralise  the  action  of  the 
fire  ; when  that  was  exhausted,  he  imagined  the 
plaster  would  succumb  to  the  heat  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  stone.  Mr.  Waterhouse  thought 
it  important  they  should  have  some  data  as  to 
the  effect  of  fire  on  different  kinds  of  stone  ; 
the  stone  used  in  the  Paris  buildings  was  mostly 
a rather  soft  limestone : what  would  be  the 
relative  effect  on  Yorkshire  stone,  for  instance  P 
Capt.  Shaw  stated  that  he  had  never  seen  any 
kind  of  stone  which  did  not  yield  almost  at  once 
to  the  action  of  fire,  except  gneiss;  and  that 
yielded  ultimately,  and  particularly  if  water  fell 
on  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  repeated  that  he 
had  never  known  an  instance  of  a solid  wooden 
post  being  burnt  through  so  as  to  lose  its  bearing 
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power  before  a fire  could  be  put  out.  This  did 
not  apply  merely  to  the  harder  wood,  but  to  such 
as  pine,  &c.  A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Edis  and 
Capt.  Shaw  closed  a very  interesting  discussion. 
The  latter  gentleman,  in  replying,  observed  that 
the  architects  were  the  best  friends  of  the  fire- 
brigade,  and  that  the  more  generally  buildings 
were  erected  on  sound  architectural  principles  of 
construction,  the  less  danger  would  there  be  in 
extinguishing  fire,  when  it  might  break  out. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Hornblower,  of  Liverpool, 
exhibited  and  explained  a section  of  a patent 
fire-proof  construction  invented  by  himself,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  terra-cotta  or  earthen- 
ware chambers,  bedded  in  concrete,  what  little 
iron  there  was  in  the  construction  being  entirely 
shielded  from  the  action  of  fire  by  the  concrete. 
The  construction,  which  could  hardly  be  explained 
without  reference  to  a diagram,  appeared  likely 
to  answer,  as  to  its  fire-proof  qualities,  exceed- 
ingly  well ; the  only  question  seemed  to  be  as  to 
its  rigidity,  when  loaded,  over  a large  area ; on 
which  point,  however,  Mr.  Hornblower  said  he 
had  amply  satisfied  himself  by  experiments. 

The  adjourned  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
further  considering  the  subject  of  professional 
practice,  and  other  matters  not  gone  into  at  the 
meeting  on  the  11th  from  want  of  time,  was  held 
at  twelve  on  Friday  morning,  the  14th.  As  this 
meeting  was  private  in  its  nature,  as  far  as 
the  discussions  are  concerned,  we  content  onr- 
Belves  with  mentioning  briefly  that,  on  the  revised 
schedule  of  charges  being  proposed  from  the 
chair  for  adoption  as  a whole, — 

Mr.  Godwin  moved,  as  an  amendment,  “ that 
the  schedule  of  1862  be  re-affirmed,”  and  stated 
his  reasons  for  considering  that  issuing  a new 
schedule  would  prove  a very  injurious  step.  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  and,  after 
a vigorous  discussion,  was  negatived  on  division, 
and  the  new  schedule  was  adopted. 

The  argument  which  chiefly  prevailed  appeared 
to  be  this,  that  many  of  the  provincial  members 
who  had  assisted  in  discussing  the  new  schedule 
had  then  left  London,  and  that  it  would  seem 
unfair  to  them  to  put  that  aside  and  return  to 
the  old  schedule.  We  believe  the  step  taken  is 
an  unfortunate  mistake. 

During  the  Conference  the  room  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  hung  with  geometrical  and  practical 
drawings  sent  for  exhibition ; the  array  of  these 
was,  however,  rather  smaller  than  last  year,  and 
did  not  present  anything  particularly  new.  As 
far  as  we  observed,  they  were  entirely  the  work 
of  London  architects,  no  provincials  having  sent 
anything.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  on  a future 
occasion  this  exhibition  might  be  more  fully  con- 
tributed to,  and  arranged  in  a systematic  manner 
if  possible,  so  as  to  give  opportunity  for  com- 
paring different  methods  of  work  from  different 
quarters.  Of  the  drawings  that  were  hung,  con- 
spicuous were  the  very  large  ones  for  the  St. 
Pancras  Hotel  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  now  well 
known  in  its  main  features.  Mr.  Street  exhibited 
drawings  of  his  All  Saints’  Church,  Clifton,  in- 
cluding the  design  for  the  metal  chancel  screen 
and  the  reredos,  a sculptured  basrehef.  Draw- 
ings were  also  there  of  the  Bristol  Cathedral 
additions  (they  can  scarcely  be  called  “ restora- 
tions”) showing  the  west  end  as  it  will  be  com- 
pleted. The  large  section  of  Mr.  Marrable’s 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Deptford,  showing  the 
construction  of  the  roof  by  what  may  be  called 
solid  brick  arched  principals,  was  one  of  the 
best ; we  had  occasion  to  commend  the  per- 
spective view  of  this  building,  if  we  remember 
n'ghtly,  in  last  year’s  Academy.  Mr.  D.  Brandon’s 
Carlton  Club  and  Mr.  John  Gibson’s  National 
Provincial  Bank  afforded  specimens  of  clear, 
precise  elevation  drawing  on  a large  scale  ; and 
the  section  of  the  staircase  of  Dobroyd  Castle, 
by  the  latter  architect,  was  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  a neat,  clearly-executed,  working 
drawing  of  an  elaborate  description  that  we 
have  seen.  There  were  drawings  by  other 
architects  more  or  less  known  among  us,  but 
nothing  of  much  note.  The  absence  of  large-sized 
ornamental  details  from  the  collection  was  to  be 
regretted ; these  form  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion generally  of  such  an  exhibition. 

Of  the  dinner  which  closed  the  Conference  we 
give  some  particulars  separately. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Conference  of  1872,  we 
may  perhaps  say  it  was  characterised,  as  we 
characterised  the  exhibition  of  drawings  just 
now,  by  “absence  of  ornamental  detail.”  The 
subjects  entered  into  were  almost  entirely  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  concerning  the  business 
working  of  the  profession.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
kind  of  work  which  is  best  done  by  such  a Con. 


ference,  and  should  be  its  main  object ; and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  some  good  prac- 
tical work  was  done  last  week.  But  how  far  this 
shall  turn  out  to  have  been  time  profitably  em- 
ployed, muBt  depend,  we  repeat,  not  so  much  on 
those  who  were  present,  as  on  those  who  were 
not  present  at  the  Conference.  If  they,  i.e.  the 
large  mass  of  respectable  architects,  will  back 
up  the  minority  who  have  been  working  for  their 
interests  in  London,  by  joining  with  unanimity 
in  adopting  the  rules  of  practice  then  laid  down, 
they  will  have  made  a great  step  towards  placing 
the  profession  not  only  on  a more  profitable,  but 
(we  would  particularly  point  out),  on  a more 
“respectable”  footing.  It  is  the  unfortunate 
want  of  common  feeling  and  esprit  de  corps 
among  English  architects  which  wo  fear  may 
operate  in  neutralizing  some  of  the  good  that 
might  have  been  done ; let  us  hope,  however, 
that  one  good  effect  of  the  Conference  has  been 
to  modify  this  feeling  to  some  extent.  And  if 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  practical  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  results  of  this  year’s  Con- 
ference, we  may  be  in  a position  to  give  larger 
attention,  at  the  next  similar  meeting,  to  the 
more  widely-interesting  subjects  connected  with 
the  progress  and  practice  of  architecture  as  an 
art.  


ARCHITECTS  AT  DINNER. 

The  Conference  dinner  took  place  on  Friday, 
14th  June,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  King-street,  St. 
James’s  ; the  president,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  in  the 
chair.  Among  the  invited  guests  were  Mr.  A.  J.  B. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P. ; Mr.  Thos.  Hawksley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; Mr. 
Chas.  Manby,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow, 
Mr.  C.  Landseer,  R.A.,  Mr.  H.  Carr,  Captain 
Shaw,  Dr.  Percy,  &c.  There  were  notioed  by 
us  in  the  general  company,  Sir  Digby  Wyatt, 
Messrs.  Salvin,  G.  E.  Street,  T.  Bury,  B.  Ferrey, 
Calderon,  R.A.,  John  Gibson,  Waterhouse,  H. 
Jones,  O.  Hansard,  Marrable,  W.  Burges,  J. 
Norton,  T.  R.  Smith,  Mitchell- Withers  of  Shef- 
field, Honeyman  of  Glasgow,  A.  Strong,  J.  D. 
Mathews,  R.  J.  Withers,  M.  Wyatt,  R.  Plumbe, 
Beavington  Atkinson,  W.  Papworth,  R.  Kerr, 
Bromhead  of  Glasgow,  Law  of  Northampton, 
Chatfeild  Clarke,  Shoppee,  and  numerous  others. 
The  menu  and  service  were  considered  not  un- 
satisfactory,— in  fact,  received,  after  the  conclu- 
sion, a public  expression  of  contentment  from 
Mr.  Octavius  Hansard,  the  active  secretary  of 
the  dining  section,  by  whom  the  allotment  of  the 
seats  and  other  services  were  performed. 

The  President  commenced  the  second  section 
of  the  business  by  giving  “ The  Queen,”  and 
“The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  rest 
of  the  Royal  Family,” — all  drunk  with  the  usual 
cheers.  The  next  toast,  in  honour  of  “ The 
Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers,”  was  responded  to 
by  General  Scott.  After  Btating  that  science 
does  not  absolutely  require  popular  recognition, 
but  may  successfully  pursue  its  aims  silently  and 
almost  secretly ; that  the  members  of  the  Royal 
and  similar  societies  need  not  work  under 
the  public  gaze,  nor  within  reach  of  the  general 
voice, — he  drew  attention  to  the  differing  condi- 
tions required  for  the  flourishing  of  the  fine  arts. 
They  must  have,  as  a necessity  of  their  exist- 
ence, a large  educated  public, — prepared  by 
nature  and  culture  to  find  delight  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  finer  qualities  in  art-work.  The 
yearly  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  mainly 
devoted  to  oil-painting,  might,  he  thought,  be 
usefully  imitated  for  architecture  by  an  exhibi- 
tion comprehending  drawings  of  all,  or  almost 
all,  the  works  of  importance  throughout  the 
country ; held  in  a building  in  which  numbers 
of  people  are,  for  other  reasons  also,  sure  to 
visit.  Whether  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  would  undertake  such  a task,  and  use 
all  possible  influence  towards  its  success,  he  was, 
of  course,  unable  to  say,  — any  more  than 
whether  the  Commissioners  for  the  South 
Kensington  International  Exhibitions  would 
be  willing  to  grant  the  Institute  a suitable 
space  under  its  own  control  if  applied  for ; 
though  he  would  confess  that  this  course  and 
place  had  been  in  his  mind.  Having  thus  ventured, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  expressions  of  dissent 
from  his  views  proceeding  from  some  parts  of  the 
room,  to  give  this  statement  of  them,  he  trusted 
that,  as  credit  had  of  course  been  given  him  for 
a somewhat  obstinate  perseverance  when  liis 
name  had  been  received  with  cheers  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  British  army,  no  surprise  would 
be  felt  at  his  further  statement  that  he  believed 
it  would  be  possible  to  form  such  an  annual 
exhibition  of  drawings  of  architecture  in  London, 


as  would  actually  put  to  shame  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  After  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  C. 
Manby  (as  Lieut.-col.),  had  briefly  responded 
for  the  Volunteers, — “ The  Artistic  and  Scientific 
Societies  of  England,”  elicited  in  reply  a few 
kindly  words  from  Sir  John  Gilbert ; and  Mr. 
Hawksley,  Pres.I.C.E.,  representing  science, 
enlarged  on  the  recent  services,  in  adding  to 
the  comfort  of  mankind,  and  to  his  mastery 
over  his  dwelling-place,  rendered  by  the  kindred 
professions  of  architecture  and  engineering, — 
confessing  that  architects  had  some  justification, 
for  their  reproofs  of  engineers,  in  the  ugly  bur- 
dens they  had  laid  upon  their  Mother  Earth  : he 
still  claimed  for  his  profession,  new  creation  as 
it  was,  of  the  last  half  century,  a power  and 
resolution  in  grappling  with  new  problems,  and 
bringing  gigantic  projects  into  the  domain  of 
the  possible,  and  even  of  fact,  not  seen  afore- 
time in  all  the  history  of  the  world.  Engineers, — 
the  children  of  the  steam-engine,  the  pickaxe, 
and  the  shovel, — not  ashamed  of,  nor  forgetting 
suoh  lowly  origin,  Bee  in  their  own  work  that 
sense  of  equal  service  to  mankind  at  large  which 
gives  it  kinship  with  all  the  arts.  Above  all, 
in  the  special  attention  to  the  happiness  and 
health  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  one 
of  the  aims  of  the  architecture  of  the  present 
and  the  immediate  future,  likely  to  distinguish 
this  age  from  the  times  of  monumental  building 
in  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  from  the  temple- 
building Medimval  times ; in  the  endeavour  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  needs,  and 
bring  reason  and  order,  and  it  may  be  beauty, 
into  every  domain  of  life, — the  two  professions 
may  and  should  progress  in  thorough  amity,  with 
that  intercommunication  of  knowledge  and  im- 
pulse which  is  certain  to  be  beneficial  to  both. 

The  special  toast  of  the  evening  was  then 
given  by  the  President, — “ Success  to  the  Con- 
ference and  to  the  attempts  to  make  it  useful.” 
He  Baid  that,  in  the  actual  hard  work  done  by 
somo  that  week  in  furtherance  of  this,  endeavour 
had  been  made  to  concentrate  and  realise  the 
suggestions  of  last  year’s  meeting, — to  bring  into 
tangible  working  form  statements  which  the 
greater  number  of  the  architects  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  prepared  to  recognise  as  the 
guides  of  their  practice.  This  attempt  to  limit 
the  business  of  the  Conference, — not  exclusively, 
but  mainly, — to  matters  of  professional  practice, 
had  probably  made  it  less  generally  interesting 
than  the  last ; but,  in  the  presence  of  pressing 
practical  questions,  he  was  happy  to  state  that 
general  interchange  of  thought,  marked  by  much 
cordiality  of  feeling,  had  also  never  been 
wanting. 

Professor  Kerr,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute, 
said  that  he  had  in  truth  considered  this  year’s 
Conference  more  interesting  than  that  of  1871. 
Then  we  had  discussion ; now  we  have  results. 
Without  claiming  so  complicated  a pedigree  as 
Mr.  Hawksley  had  drawn  up  for  engineers,  it 
might,  nevertheless,  not  be  amiss,  especially  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this,  to  imitate  that  procla- 
mation of  relationship,  and  acknowledge  the 
fraternity  existing  among  architects  generally  as 
a thing  not  wisely  hidden,  nor  ever  to  be  forgotten. 
Upon  that  he  rested  all  his  hopes  of  real  success 
in  the  labours  now  being  brought  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  on  behalf  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Conference,  said  he  hoped  that 
eventually  a strong  society  would  be  formed, 
comprising  all  the  properly-recognisable  prac- 
tising architects  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  settled  rules  of  practice  conformed  to  by  all 
the  member's. 

Mr.  Sturges,  a member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  on  being  called  upon, 
responded  for  the  foreign  visitors.  In  America, 
he  said,  the  architects  look  to  the  mother  country 
for  architectural  guidance,  and  follow  a long  way 
off  the  examples  set  them  of  the  application  of 
forms  of  beauty  to  the  service  of  modem  needs. 
Though  not  wanting  in  hardihood,  he  did  not 
dare  to  express  fully  his  sense  of  the  kindly 
reception  accorded  to  him,  on  account  of  his 
nationality  and  his  devotion  to  kindred  pursuits  ; 
but  when  he  returned  home  he  would  be  careful 
to  speak  out  heartily  what  he  now  left,  unspoken, 
to  the  imagination  of  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  for  the  provincial 
societies,  expressed  the  satisfaction  felt  by  him- 
self and  by  many  provincial  architects,  in  being 
called  to  attend  the  Conference.  Knowing  the 
immense  importance  to  the  profession  of  internal 
agreement  and  uniformity  of  practice  on  im- 
portant matters,  he  felt  it  a considerable  privilege, 
as  well  as  a duty,  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the 
solid  results  that  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the 
outcome  of  substantial  accord,  expi'essed  with 
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personal  cordiality.  All  architects  practising 
out  of  London  owed,  in  his  opinion,  a real  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Institute  for  originating  the 
Conferences  and  driving  them  towards  definite 
and  practical  conclusions. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  said  that  although 
a layman,  having  for  two  years  been  President 
of  the  Institute,  and  knowing  therefore  fairly 
well  the  condition  of  the  questions  settled  at 
this  Conference,  he  was  entitled  to  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  present  president,  to  whose  exer- 
tions in  no  small  degree  the  results  arrived  at 
might  be  considered  due.  The  Institute,  in 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the 
profession,  had  never  claimed  supremacy ; but 
in  this  Conference,  as  in  other  things,  had  found 
itself  called  to  the  leadership  of  the  architects 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  liberally  accepted 
as  it  had  been  generously  put  forward,  the 
Institute,  in  this  position  of  leadership,  hafi 
marked  out  clearly  the  principle  that  architects 
at  large  must  assert  and  maintain  an  internal  unity 
iu  order  to  effectively  assert  themselves  before 
the  world.  The  Institute,  not  deeming  itself  a 
mere  club  for  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship, 
nor  a mere  battle-field  of  the  styles,  has  aspired 
to  plan  the  future  binding  together  of  the  whole 
profession,  and  has  actually  seen  a Conference 
held,  at  which  has  been  drawn  up  what  may 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Magna  Charta  of 
professional  practice, — in  itself  the  dawning  of 
a better  time, — to  be  followed,  let  us  hope,  here- 
after by  other  measures  that  shall  extend  and 
consolidate  the  work  of  to-day.  He  felt  bound, 
by  the  way,  in  the  interest  of  the  Mediaeval 
times  to  which  his  mind  always  reverted  with 
pleasure,  not  to  allow  Mr.  Hawksley  to  exalt  the 
present  by  too  great  a depreciation  of  the  past. 
He  remembered  among  old  works  of  scientific 
skill  many  a great  assertion  of  the  empire  of 
man  over  nature  ; and  in  thinking  of  the  silent 
highways  of  Venice,  the  streets  of  Nuremberg, 
and  our  own  Chester,  he  could  not  forget  that 
one  was  forced  to  see  there  much  more  than 
mere  convenience, — that  in  older  days  also  a 
tender,  delicate,  and  beautiful  art  moulded  the 
general  forms  and  the  minutest  details  of  the 
private  dwellings  of  the  people.  But  when  he 
rose  it  was  not  for  debate ; on  the  contrary, 
wholly  for  good  fellowship,  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  prince  of  good  fellows, — of  the  President, 
— a man  who,  having  for  long  years  won  the 
favour,  approbation,  and  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  has  been  elevated 
by  the  votes  of  the  members  of  his  own  pro- 
fession to  the  highest  office  they  can  bestow ; — 
who,  though  most  genial  and  bland,  has  shown 
that  in  difficulty  he  can  be  stanch  and  firm,  and 
is,  in  a word,  as  fit  for  the  chair  he  occupies  as 
that  chair  is  the  right  place  for  him. 

Mr.  Wyatt,  who  was  most  heartily  cheered, 
after  his  health  had  been  drunk  standing,  with 
vigorous  hurrahs,  briefly  returned  thanks,  saying 
that  he  had  always  aimed  at  the  independence 
and  advaneement  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  belong.  Architects  generally 
had  no  wish  to  constitute  anything  resembling 
a trade  union, — that  should  look  mainly,  or 
only,  to  the  supposed  interests  of  its  members ; 
putting  out  of  sight  the  co-existing  rights  of 
their  employers,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. They  wished,  if  possible,  to  keep  alive 
a personal  sympathy  and  good  fellowship  among 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  profession,  and 
to  secure  so  much  uniformity  of  action  and 
practice  as  would  enable  them  to  take  a fair  and 
reasonably-assured  position  before  the  world. 
The  real  interests  of  the  public  were  served  by 
such  coherence  in  a profession, — not  based  on 
merely  selfish  motives,  but  on  a desire  to  know 
none  but  such  honourable  rivalry  as  shall  serve 
the  useful  purposes  for  which  the  profession 
came  into  existence.  The  rules  decided  on  at 
this  Conference  stated,  he  considered,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  customs  generally  prevalent  at 
this  present  date.  Such  minor  modifications 
had  been  made  in  one  document  as  represented 
the  changes  growing  up  in  our  quickly-moving 
social  state  during  the  ten  years  last  past.  He 
thought  it  possible  that  at  least  as  much  altera- 
tion might  prove  to  be  necessary  at  the  end 
of  another  ten  years,  under  the  influence  of  the 
constant  change  that  must  affect  our  profession 
as  it  does  everything  else.  Changes  need  not 
however,  be  injurious,  either  to  architects  or  to 
those  who  commit  interests  to  their  care.  And 
changes  in  mere  details  of  practice  need  never 
bring  about  the  slightest  change  in  that  high 
spirit  which  he  so  gladly  saw  in  the  profession. 
When  lie  left  the  chair  he  now  occupied  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  he  should  wish  to  leave  to 


his  successor  an  example  and  a precept  urging 
to  such  leading  of  the  profession  as  would  tend 
to  its  winning  sure  and  lasting  honour, — from  all 
whose  suffrages  are  worthy. 

Sir  Digby  Wyatt  gave  “ The  Sister  Arts  and 
Literature,”  insisting  that,  as  in  the  great  time 
of  the  Renaissance,  so  now,  no  success  will  attend 
the  attempt  to  undertake  more  than  a man’s  wit 
can  master,  or  his  hand  can  do.  For  an  archi- 
tect, however,  a complete  understanding  of  the 
theory  of  all  the  arts,  and  of  the  method  of 
amalgamating  their  productions  into  a thorough 
unity,  he  considered  of  primary  importance. 
Mr.  Street  replied  for  Literature — his  “Italy” 
and  “ Spain”  having  been  alluded  to  as  showing 
extreme  aptitude  in  reaching  new  information, 
and  conveying  it  with  skill  to  a large  and  in- 
creasing audience.  He  said  that  he  owed  no 
small  debt  to  the  exact  study  which  had  been 
necessary  in  order  to  adequately  describe  build- 
ings he  had  visited.  The  possession  of  a distinct 
purpose  of  this  kind  tenaciously  clung  to,  must, 
he  thought,  be  of  much  service  to  every  architect 
who  visited  many  buildings.  He  therefore  never 
regretted  that  he  had  cultivated  literature  as  far 
as  the  other  pursuits  of  his  profession  would 
allow.  He  regretted,  in  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  it  was  impossible,  on  occasions  of  that 
kind,  to  secure  the  presence  of  a man  who,  more 
than  any  one  that  ever  lived,  had  extended  the 
possible  range  of  architecture,  and  given  the 
contemplation  of  its  works  subtle  and  strong 
powers  of  affecting  the  observer — in  waj'S  that 
before  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  his  courageous  insight, 
undertook  his  expositions,  were  almost  absolutely 
non-existent,  at  least  for  the  mass  of  people, 
because  so  completely  unspoken.  He  considered 
that  the  debt  to  Mr.  Ruskin  could  never  be  re- 
paid either  by  the  architectural  profession  or 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  hoped,  in  f uture 
Conferences,  literary  and  artistic  disquisitions 
would  assume  their  proper  prominence ; that  it 
would  be  possible  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  fact 
that  architects  are  artists  as  well  as  professional 
men. 

Mr.  Calderon  briefly  replied  for  Painters , Mr. 
Beavington  Atkinson  for  Art-Critics  ; Mr.  Walter 
Thombury  for  General  Literature. 

Thereafter,  “ The  General  Committee  for 
Managing  the  Conference,”  was  responded  to  by 
Mr.  B.  Ferrey;  “The  Secretaries  of  the  Con- 
ference Committees,”  and  “ The  Special  Secre- 
taries of  Sections,”  by  Mr.  Strong  and  Mr.  O. 
Hansard  (who  was  responsible  with  Mr.  H.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Marrable  for  the  dinner  arrangements). 
“ The  Secretary  of  the  Institute  ” (Mr.  Eastlake), 
completed  the  list  of  toasts ; and  when  all  present 
rose,  they  were  no  longer  M embers  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Conference  of  1872,  which  had  come  to 
the  end  of  all  the  tasks,  pleasant  and  irksome, 
to  which  its  attention  had  been  devoted. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  RAILWAYS* 

Tiieke  were  legislators  who  did  even  worse 
things  than  those  we  have  mentioned.  It  was 
known  that  several  members  of  the  Commons  took 
their  five  guineas  daily  from  the  railway  secre- 
tary for  supporting  a Bill  in  committee,  and  one 
case  came  under  the  writer’s  notice  of  a peer, 
miserably  poor  indeed,  and  of  a title  now  ex- 
tinct, who  refused  a note  for  50 1.,  saying  he  was 
engaged  on  the  other  side, — a curious  mixture 
of  honour  and  roguery.  It  was,  however,  under- 
stood, that  there  were  but  two  members  of  the 
Upper  House  who  were  accessible  to  direct 
bribes,  and  the  few  who  did  so  in  the  Commons 
were  men  of  very  bad  general  characters,  who 
paid  for  their  lodgings  with  franks  and  Parlia- 
mentary papers. 

With  such  examples  it  can  scarcely  be  mar- 
velled at  that  solicitors  created  business,  and 
engineers  charged  four  horses  and  used  two,  and 
introduced  other  fictions  into  their  charges. 
“I  really  must  go  and  look  at  the  line,”  said  an 
engineer,  now  alive,  who  had  been  paid  his  ex- 
penses, and  had  given  his  evidence  in  aid  of 
another  engineer’s  Bill  in  the  Commons.  “You 
want  me  to  go  before  the  Lords,  and  there  you 
know  I am  upon  oath.”  Such  practices  indeed 
were  very,  very  far  from  either  Brunei,  Stephen- 
son, or  Locke. 

But  the  original  vice  was  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. A Parliamentary  committee  was  never 
looked  upon  as  an  impartial  tribunal.  It 
was  an  assemblage  of  advocates.  Few,  indeed, 
were  actually  bribed  with  money,  but  scarcely 
any  judged  of  the  scheme  upon  its  merits. 


See  p,  438,  ante. 


Most  of  the  members  had  been  canvassed 
by  ladies  or  private  friends,  or  public  bodies, 
and  men  of  the  highest  reputation  or  rank, 
Royal  Dukes,  Bishops,  and  great  lawyers,  came 
down,  not  to  hear,  but  to  vote.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  London  and  Birmingham  scheme 
owed  its  first  year’s  defeat,  and  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  pounds,  to  the  enmity  of  a great 
lady  or  leader  of  fashion,  whom  the  Board  had 
neglected  to  conciliate,  and  the  Provost  of  Eton, in 
person,  posted  himself  at  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  canvassed  every  Eton  peer  against 
the  Great  Western.  The  violence  of  the  Eton 
masters  descended  to  personal  quarrels  with  the 
promoters;  and  the  Oxford  opposition,  a few 
years  later,  was  of  the  same  character. 

Indeed,  nothing  could  well  be  more  discredit- 
able to  a legislative  assembly  than  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committees  of  either  House  upon 
Railway  Bills,  and  of  the  Commons  also  upon 
election  petitions.  Sitting  judicially,  and  dealing 
with  important  private  interests,  the  election  com- 
mittees were  mere  trials  of  party  strength,  and 
the  proceedings  in  railways  seemed  devised  to 
put  the  applicants  to  as  heavy  an  expense  with 
as  little  result  as  possible.  For  some  time  a 
peers’  committee  was  open  to  every  member  of 
their  House,  and  men  of  high  character,  such  as 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were  not  above  voting 
in  committees,  of  the  proceedings  of  which  they 
knew  nothing.  Nevertheless,  the  proceedings 
in  committee  upon  a great  railway,  with  a good 
chairman,  able  counsel,  and  intelligent  witnesses, 
were  of  a most  interesting  character.  Lord 
Whamcliffe,  long  a Yorkshire  chairman  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  was  by  much  the  ablest  chairman  in 
the  Lords,  and  the  Great  Western  was  fortunate 
in  having  him  for  the  chairman  of  its  committee, 
and  the  late  J.  C.  Talbot,  Lord  Whamcliffe’s 
son-in-law,  for  its  leading  counsel. 

In  some  railway  projects  the  secretary  was 
the  leading  spirit ; in  some  the  solicitor  or  a 
director ; in  others  the  engineer.  This  was  re- 
markably the  case  with  the  Great  Western  ; for 
although  possessing,  in  their  chairman,  Mr.  Sims, 
an  excellent  man  of  business,  and  in  Mr.  Saun- 
ders a first  - rate  secretary,  in  Mr.  Talbot  a 
most  influential  counsel,  and  in  Mr.  Burke 
a leading  Parliamentary  agent,  in  the  com- 
mittee-room Brunei  was  all  and  everything. 
The  Great  Western  affected  the  property  of  an 
unusual  number  of  peers,  and  the  local  opposi- 
tion was  peculiarly  strong.  The  celebrated 
Dennis  or  Dionysius  Lardner,  at  that  time  in 
the  height  of  his  celebrity  as  editor  of  the 
“ Cabinet  Cyclopmdia,”  was  engaged  to  oppose 
on  points  of  science.  The  influence  of  Windsor 
and  Eton,  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, was  strong,  as  were  certain  other  interests 
represented  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Brunei’s 
duty  was  to  show  the  precise  course  to  be  taken 
by  the  railway,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
would  affect  the  canals,  roads,  and  private  pro- 
perty. With  the  peers  were  the  road  surveyors, 
canal  agents,  and  land  agents,  ready  to  suggest 
questions  and  criticise  the  answers ; but  Brunei, 
who  had  gone  over  the  whole  line,  and  possessed 
a wonderful  topographical  memory,  was  armed 
at  all  points;  his  knowledge  of  country  was 
superior  t'o  that  of  a geologist  and  fox-hunter 
combined,  and  the  landed  interest  toiled  after 
him  in  vain.  Besides  a month  spent  in  walking 
over  the  line,  as  soon  as  the  committee  broke 
up  at  four  o’clock  on  Friday,  he  was  off  with 
four  horses  to  the  district  next  for  examination, 
and  appeared  on  Monday  in  the  box,  with  the 
recollections  of  the  points  likely  to  be  disputed 
brushed  up  and  fiesh. 

The  scientific  opposition  completely  broke 
down.  Lardner,  really  a clever  man,  though,  as 
some  think,  a charlatan,  endeavoured  to  bring 
his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  into  the  field,  and  was  great 
upon  the  impossibility  of  high  velocities,  the 
weakness  of  ropes  upon  the  proposed  Box  in- 
cline,  and  various  points  connected  with  the 
theory  of  the  locomotive.  But  Brunei  was  not 
only  a skilled  mathematician  and  a practical 
engineer,  but  he  had  been  at  school  in  France, 
and  his  power  of  mental  calculation,  great 
naturally  by  inheritance  from  his  father,  had 
been  educated  by  that  father  to  a marvellous 
pitch ; and  upon  all  points,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  he  earned  all  before  him.  The  Great 
Western,  in  its  first  form,  was  fifty-seven  days 
in  the  committee  of  the  Commons,  and  was, 
after  all,  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  in  1834.  In 
1835  it  again  passed  through  a severe  struggle, 
and  was  in  the  Lords’  committee  forty  days.  On 
one  occasion,  Brunei  was  eight  days  in  the 
witness-box,  with  a whole  host  of  professional 
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and  scientific  "witnesses  against  him ; and  never 
■ -did  ho  need  assistance,  nor  refer  to  notes  or 
j memoranda  for  his  answers.  People  crowded  to 
| tlie  committee-room,  as  to  a high  intellectual 
| treat.  Robert  Stephenson,  equal  to  Brunei  in 
many  respects,  and  also  a very  safe  witness,  never 
created  so  great  an  interest.  Perfectly  master 
of  his  profession,  ho  was  not  much  of  a mathe- 
matician, and  wisely  confined  himself  to  points 
of  practice.  George  Stephenson  was  also  a good 
witness,  and  his  immense  experience  and  tho- 
rough common  sense  gave  him  great  weight. 
His  Northern  accent  and  habits  also  gave  force 
to  what  he  said,  as  did  a certain  simplicity  and 
absence  of  finesse,  mixed  with  a dry,  caustic 
humour,  and  now  and  then  a burst  of  feeling, 
and  sometimes  of  temper.  His  answer  about 
the  "coo”  everybody  knows.  On  one  occasion, 
he  was  pressed  for  his  authority  for  some  fact. 
"Authority  ? ” said  he  : “ I know  it,— is  not  that 
enow?”  "Well,  Hr.  Stephenson,  but  how  do 
you  know  it  ? — do  you  know  it  of  your  own 
knowledge  P — did  you  see  it  ? ” “ See  it ! know 

it  of  my  own  knowledge ! Why,  my  son  Robert 
saw  it,  and  he  told  me ; and  wad  he  be  mistaken, 
think  ye,  man,  or  be  telling  me  alee?”  The  burst 
of  paternal  feeling,  the  pride  and  confidence  in 
his  son  that  lighted  up  his  countenance,  electri- 
fied the  whole  room. 

Nothing  could  exceed  his  love  for  and  pride 
in  his  son.  When  the  Great  Western  was  in  pro- 
gress, Robert  Stephenson  was  requested  by 
Brunei  to  try  his  hand  at  one  of  the  new  broad- 
gauge  engines.  Robert,  opposed  to  the  broad 
gauge,  but  determined  to  show  what  he  could  do 
as  an  engine-maker,  loyally  did  his  best,  and 
produced  the  "North  Star,”  and  sent  her  to 
I Paddington,  with  the  well-known  " Appleby,” 

I the  best  engine-driver  in  his  employment.  Soon 
| after  the  Star  was  put  upon  the  line,  then  open 
1 to  Maidenhead,  Stephenson  was  invited  to  meet 
{ the  directors,  and  witness  a trial  of  his  engine. 

( He  came  to  Paddington,  decided  to  accompany 
I the  engine  himself,  and,  attended  by  Brunei  and 
I a tenderful  of  directors,  started  down  the  line. 

A few  minutes  later  a cab  drove  up  at  a gallop, 

) and  out  got  George  Stephenson,  who  had  come 
| to  see  his  son’s  triumph.  He  was  too  late.  How- 
I ever,  though  in  a state  of  great  anxiety,  he 
I remained,  and  wandered  about  the  station,  asking 
I questions  about  the  gauge,  until,  an  hour  later, 

I the  approach  of  the  engine  was  signalled.  As 
I she  came  into  the  station,  evidently  having  done 
her  work  well,  and  the  figure  of  his  son  at  the 
| driving-handle  came  in  view,  the  old  man’s  ex- 
I citement  became  almost  ungovernable.  As  the 
I engine  stopped,  Robert  jumped  down,  and  was 
greeted  by  his  father,  who,  for  a time,  saw  and 
thought  of  nothing  else  but  his  successful  son. 

The  Parliamentary  committee  erred  seriously 
in  encouraging  professional  witnesses.  Men  of 
science, — especially  Gardner,  and  many  of  the 
inferior  engineers, — hired  out  their  services  as 
professional  witnesses,  and  justified  the  practice 
by  pleading  the  custom  of  the  Bar.  Of  course, 
the  cases  are  not  analogous.  The  barrister  is 
understood  not  to  express  his  own  opinion,  not 
to  assert  his  own  facts  : he  is  to  argue  from  the 
evidence  of  others  as  best  he  may,  and  to  be 
met  by  arguments  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
scientific  or  the  medical  witness,  for  both  were 
employed,  is  dishonest  if  he  accommodates  his 
facts  or  opinions  to  the  side  on  which  he  is 
engaged,  as  was  notoriously  the  case  before  the 
early  railway  committees. 

After  the  committee  had  reported  and  the 
House  approved  came  the  royal  assent,  and  then, 
joy  of  joys ! the  actual  commencement  of  the 
works. 

The  first  step,  while  the  lawyers  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  land,  was  to  divide  the  line  into 
lengths  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  works,  and  to  place  a resi- 
dent engineer  in  charge  of  each,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  set  out  the  boundary-lines,  called  techni- 
nally  half -widths,  prepare  the  estate  or  property 
plans  for  the  lawyers,  take  the  levels  with  close 
accuracy,  and  calculate  the  quantities  of  earth- 
work. Stephenson  left  much  besides  this  to  his 
residents.  In  many  cases,  they  designed  the 
bridges  and  culverts,  prepared  the  draft  specifi- 
cations, and  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  letting 
the  contracts.  Brunei,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
his  assistants  no  discretion.  They  supplied  him 
with  the  plans  and  sections, — the  facts,  that  was 
all.  He  personally  designed  every  piece  of 
brickwork  or  masonry,  whether  bridge  or  culvert ; 
took  no  man’s  advice  upon  any  point ; himself 
drew  up  the  specifications,  leaving  to  the  lawyers 
only  to  approve  the  legal  part  of  them  ; and  the 
•contracts  were  let  in  London,  in  his  presence 


only  and  that  of  the  directors.  Stephenson’s 
residents  had  much  to  say  to  the  Board;  Brunei’s 
seldom  attended  the  central  office,  and  scarcely 
even  knew  the  secretary.  They  were  his  men, 
and  his  alone.  The  consequence  was  that 
Stephenson  founded  a school  of  engineers,  and 
Brunei  did  not ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  Brunei’s 
works  have  a stamp  of  personality  upon  them, 
a uniform  character  pervading  the  whole,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  works  of  any  other  railway 
engineer. 

The  designs  completed  and  the  quantities 
calculated,  the  next  step  was  to  let  them,  usu- 
ally  by  public  tender,  to  a contractor.  The  con- 
tractor of  1830-40  stood  in  a very  different 
position  to  the  contractor  of  the  present  day. 
There  was  no  sham  about  the  capital.  The  pro- 
moters found  it  themselves,  and,  subject  to 
certain  reservations,  the  work  was  paid  for 
month  by  month,  and  often  week  by  week,  as  it 
was  executed.  Contractors  were  seldom  great 
capitalists,  and  when  they  were,  like  MTntosh, 
they  were  very  independent,  and  often  very 
troublesome.  The  early  contractors,  besides, 
were  not  clever  in  their  arrangements  : they 
took  contracts  below  the  pi-oper  cost,  and  as  the 
work  went  on  became  timid,  often  tried  to  save 
money  by  scamping  the  work,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  came  to  grief,  especially  under  Brunei. 
The  early  contractors  upon  the  Great  Western 
had  no  idea  of  what  the  specifications  really 
meant.  The  bridges  were  designed  with  arches 
so  flat  that,  unless  the  joints  were  very  thin,  the 
compression  of  the  mortar  caused  them  to  fall, 
as  actually  did  very  many  of  them.  In  the 
larger  works,  especially,  the  economy  of  material 
was  so  close,  and  its  strength  so  nicely  calculated, 
that  it  required  to  be  of  the  best  quality  and 
put  together  in  the  best  manner.  A curious 
example  of  this  occurred  in  one  of  Brunei’s  chief 
works,  the  bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Maiden- 
head. This  was  to  be  a bridge  of  two  arches, 
the  pier  being  on  firm  ground  in  the  mid-river. 
Brunei  had  not  only  designed  this  bridge,  but 
had  it  modelled  in  plaster,  and  inserted  into  a 
landscape  drawing,  that  he  might  fully  judge  of 
its  effect.  The  arches  wero  to  be  of  brick,  of 
large  span  and  slight  rise,  therefore  unusually 
flat  and  graceful,  and,  abutment  being  of  im- 
mense importance,  the  thrust  was  calculated  to 
a nicety,  and  distributed  by  a complex  system 
of  sub-arches  and  buttresses,  which  were  for  the 
most  part  concealed  within  the  wing  walls.  The 
contract  was  taken  by  a builder  at  Windsor, 
whose  idea  of  a bridge  was  probably  derived 
from  the  existing  one  at  Maidenhead.  Once 
committed  he  began  to  quake.  He  discovered 
that  the  arches  were  broader  and  flatter  than 
any  brick  arches  existing,  and  he  supposed  that 
the  material  would  be  crushed  by  its  own 
weight.  In  his  distress  he  consulted  the  late 
Mr.  Chadwick,  then  a great  London  builder. 
Chadwick  called  on  Brunei,  stated  the  difficulties, 
and  entreated  that  his  client  might  bo  let  off, 
hinting  that  the  design  was  impracticable. 
Brunei,  finding  that  Chadwick,  though  no 
geometer,  was  a man  of  sense,  took  great  pains 
to  explain  to  him  how  safe  the  design  really 
was,  if  properly  executed,  and  proved  to  him 
that  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  bricks  was 
very  considerably  less  than  upon  the  lower 
courses  of  the  wall  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  then  a 
well-known  structure.  After  an  hour’s  con- 
versation Chadwick  was  convinced,  and  himself 
accepted  the  contract  and  built  the  bridge.  The 
subsequent  history,  however,  is  curious.  The 
specification  directed  the  arches  to  be  turned  in 
mortar,  finely  ground  and  laid  in  very  thin 
joints.  The  arch  was  so  built ; the  com- 
pression allowed  for  in  the  drawings  took  place 
when  the  centres  were  eased,  and  the  struc- 
tui’e  stood,  independent  of  mortar,  in  equi- 
librio.  When  another  arch  was  about  to  be 
turned  Chadwick  got  alarmed;  he  understood 
nothing  about  equilibration,  but  his  experience 
told  him  that  the  platband  of  a London  window 
was  more  likely  to  stand  if  the  principle  of  the 
arch  were  set  aside,  and  the  material  converted 
into  a rigid  beam  by  the  use  of  cement.  He 
proposed  to  apply  this  experiment  to  the 
Maidenhead  arch,  and  as  he  was  rich  enough  to 
take  the  consequences,  and  very  persistent,  he 
was  allowed  to  take  his  own  course.  He  turned 
the  arch  in  the  best  Portland  cement ; but  this 
done,  he  forgot  his  beam  theory,  and  cased  the 
centres  while  the  work  was  green.  The  cement, 
setting  quickly  where  exposed,  had  converted 
the  exterior  shell  into  a rigid  mass,  while  the 
interior  work,  still  unset,  yielded  to  the  pressure, 
and  the  arch  of  course  gave  way.  The  result 
was  expensive  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  had  to 


make  the  crown  good  with  York  landing,  besides 
pulling  down  much  of  the  work ; but  he  pro- 
fited by  experience,  built  the  two  fine  bridges 
over  the  Thames  near  Streatley,  and  did  a good 
deal  of  work  for  the  company. 

The  Wharncliffe  Viaduct  across  the  Brent  at 
Hanwell  was  another  great  work  in  brick  which 
tried  sorely  the  means  and  skill  of  the  con- 
tractors. This  was  a viaduct  of  eight  main 
arches,  each  70  ft.  span  and  17  ft.  6 in.  rise, 
upon  very  lofty  piers.  The  foundation  was  upon 
London  clay,  rather  a treacherous  material,  and 
the  piers  rested  upon  a thick  bed  of  concrete. 
As  the  piers  were  double,  and  as  light  as  was 
safe,  great  care  was  necessary  in  their  con- 
struction. With  so  broad  a base  and  so  enormous 
a mass  of  brickwork,  the  bricklayers  could  not 
be  made  to  see  that  the  bricks  must  be  laid 
closely  throughout.  Their  idea  was  to  fill  up  the 
core  with  rubbish  and  grout  it.  Then  when  the 
piers  were  half  height,  the  water  appeared  rising 
up  round  the  bases,  and  alarmed  the  overlookers, 
who  sank  a well  and  began  to  pump  at  the  risk 
of  washing  all  the  lime  from  the  concrete.  At 
last  the  arches  were  turned,  and  Brunei  caused 
the  centres  to  be  completely  let  down,  some  feet 
from  the  work,  which  came  down  about  2 in. 
only.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty,  or  the 
apparent  fragility  of  the  eight  light  rings  of 
brickwork,  standing  without  sprandrel  or  parapet 
walls  at  so  great  a height.  They  were  the  first 
large  brick  arches  Brunei  had  turned,  and  he 
took  unusual  interest  in  them  and  often  visited 
the  works.  In  reply  to  some  remark  as  to  their 
stability,  he  said  one  morning,  “ Well,  they  cer- 
tainly do  look  slight,  and  I sometimes  think  I 
might  have  made  them  stronger,  but  I have 
calculated  the  material,  and  I know  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  give  wray.”  This  was  the 
self-confidence  that  impressed  all  about  him,  and 
allowed  none  of  his  subordinates  to  doubt  their 
chief. 

Each  resident  had  a staff,  often  a very  large 
one,  of  assistants,  gathered  from  all  quarters 
without  the  least  regard  to  their  social  rank. 
Some  were  ordinary  surveyors,  some  retired 
lieutenants  in  the  navy,  some  mere  draughtsmen 
ambitious  of  field  work,  some  pupils  in  engineer- 
ing, occasionally  the  sons  of  country  gentlemen 
along  the  line,  and  now  and  then  sons  or 
nephews  of  peers.  When  they  went  down  to 
reside  upon  their  work  in  country  villages,  the 
squires  and  clergy  were  much  puzzled  when  they 
found  them  gentlemen.  On  one  occasion  a rather 
pompous  county  member  came  to  look  at  the 
works,  and  asking  for  the  engineer  was  shown  a 
man  in  fen  boots  up  to  his  thighs  in  mud,  giving 
directions  about  cleansing  an  old  pond,  just 
drained,  in  which  he  stood.  The  visitor’s  card 
was  put  upon  a stick  and  handed  across.  The 
engineer  in  due  time  came  to  the  bank,  and  very 
civilly  accompanied  his  visitor  over  the  works, 
explaining  everything,  but  without  altering  his 
costume.  The  M.P.  ought  to  have  discovered  by 
his  conversation  that  his  friend  was  a man  of 
education,  if  not  of  birth ; however,  he  thanked 
him  in  a patronising  way,  and  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  or  not  he  should  offer  him  a crown, 
which,  however,  he  did  not.  Two  days  after  his 
surprise  was  not  small  when  he  recognised  his 
dirty  friend  as  rather  a well-got-up  gentleman, 
with  an  “ honourable  ” before  his  name,  dancing 
with  his  daughter  at  a county  ball.  Some  of  these 
assistants  married  farmers’  daughters  and  settled 
down  as  land  agents,  some  took  to  drink  and 
were  dismissed.  One  or  two  of  higher  pre- 
tensions married  heiresses;  and  others,  on  the 
death  of  elder  brothers,  inherited  estates,  and 
found  their  railway  experience  exceedingly  useful 
to  them. 

The  class  of  men  employed  in  earthwork  were 
very  peculiar  and  very  unlike  the  ordinary 
labourers  of  the  country.  They  were  called 
"navvies  ” from  having  been  employed  originally 
upon  works  of  internal  navigation,  and  they 
came  from  tho  northei'n  counties,  especially 
Lancashire.  They  were  usually  magnificent 
animals.  Tall,  broad  - chested,  heavy,  but  nob 
stupid.  Never  drunkards,  though  often  intem- 
perate, rough  rather  than  brutal,  good-natured 
if  treated  kindly,  but  very  unpleasant  customers 
if  affronted.  They  were  fond  of  dogs,  especially 
of  a sort  of  cross  between  the  lurcher  and  the 
greyhound,  of  great  use  in  capturing  hares. 
Poachers  in  the  usual  sense  they  were  not,  but  if 
game  came  in  their  way  it  was  welcome. 

Such  were  the  men  by  wrhom  the  railways  of 
England  were  designed,  carried  through  a some- 
what unwilling  Parliament,  and  executed.  The 
railway  engineer,  though  scarcely  superior  in 
ability  to  such  of  his  predecessors  as  Smeaton, 
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Brindley,  Telford,  or  Rennie,  dealt  with  larger 
resources,  and  commanded  the  use  of  machinery 
of  a far  more  powerful  description.  The  sur- 
veyors and  assistants  employed  were  altogether 
created  by  the  demand.  Those  formerly  em- 
ployed were  little  better  than  superior  workmen. 
The  contractors,  indeed,  already  existed.  Tel- 
ford’s great  bridges,  whether  of  stone  or  iron, 
and  the  docks  at  Hull  and  Liverpool,  had  been 
executed  by  a very  superior  class  of  contractors, 
in  one  respect  greatly  superior  to  their  succes- 
sors,— that  they  did  not  meddle  with  speculations 
in  stock  or  shares.  The  navvies  were  called  into 
existence  by  the  making  of  the  canals,  and  those 
employed  on  x’ailways  did  not  differ  materially 
from  their  predecessors.  But  the  general  result 
of  the  new  and  marvellous  demand  was  to 
create  an  ample  supply,  and  for  skill,  for  quality, 
and  for  quantity,  the  works  executed  during  the 
first  ten  years  from  the  commencement  of  the 
line  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  may  be 
advantageously  compared  with  the  engineering 
operations  of  any  country,  at  any  period. 


INTERNATIONAL  ANNEXES : EASTERN 
AND  WESTERN  ORNAMENT. 

The  French  annexe,  which  formed  such  an 
attraction  last  year  to  lovers  of  modem  bijou- 
terie, is  now  filled  and  arranged  with  the  similar 
display  for  the  present  year,  and  makes  a show 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  last,  possessing  the  same 
merits  and  the  same  defects.  The  merits  are,  as 
every  one  knows,  good  workmanship  and  finish, 
and  a certain  amount  of  elegance  in  form  and 
detail,  especially  in  those  smaller  costly  trifles 
which  form  the  toys  of  the  wealthier  classes.  The 
defects  are,  we  fear,  not  so  obvious  to  the  taste 
and  perceptions  of  the  majority  of  the  visitors, 
least  of  all  to  the  young  ladies  who  wander 
delightedly  about  characterising  everything  as 
“sweetly  pretty.”  What  makes  these  pretty 
toys  less  satisfactory  to  the  philosophical  eye,  is 
the  predominance  of  matter  over  mind  which  so 
many  of  them  display  ; costliness  of  material 
and  brilliancy  of  finish  taking  the  place  of  artistic 
thought.  Looking  at  the  large  and  rich  collec- 
tion of  Messrs.  Susse  Freres,  for  instance,  one 
could  pick  out  but  a small  proportion  of  these 
marble  and  gold  timepieces,  candelabra,  and 
other  articles,  which  have  any  value  beyond  the 
general  appearance  of  costly  glitter  which  ap- 
peal’s to  be  the  main  object.  There  is  no  thought 
in  the  use  of  the  material ; no  reference  in  the 
design  to  the  end  for  which  the  object  is  made. 
We  find  what  is  apparently  a paper-weight,  in 
the  shape  of  a bronze  imitation  of  a dead  bird, 
very  well  done,  but  looking  completely  purpose- 
less in  regard  to  such  a use ; there  is  a gold- 
branched  candlestick  with  a figure  on  one  side 
of  the  base  running  at  full  speed,  with  one  leg 
out  in  the  air  looking  as  if  it  was  meant  as  a 
means  of  upsetting  the  whole  affair.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  we  meet  in  French  work  of  this 
class — brilliancy  of  material  and  manipulation 
shown  merely  for  their  own  sake,  apparently, 
and  as  an  end  in  themselves.  The  work  of 
Deniere  is  much  of  the  same  class ; so  is  great 
part  of  the  splendid  show  of  F.  Barbedienne, 
round  the  top  end  of  the  saloon,  by  far  the  best 
part  of  his  work  being  the  bronze  vases  and 
platters,  in  which,  the  material  being  less  costly 
and  attractive  in  itself,  a proportionately  greater 
amount  of  artistic  thought  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it  ; an  instance  of  what  we  have  more  than 
once  remarked  upon,  that  costliness  of  material 
often  seems  to  prove  the  bane  of  artistic  feeling 
and  design  in  ornamental  art,  the  mere  money 
value  of  the  thing  being  sufficient  to  recommend 
it  to  those  who  have  money  to  spare.  French 
notions  of  colour  in  these  matters,  too,  seem  to 
run  in  a very  restricted  groove,  and  to  be  con- 
fined mostly  to  a blending  of  blue  and  gold.  It 
is  curious  to  see  among  the  last-named  collection 
of  Barbedienne  a single  Japanese  vase  (why  there 
we  know  not),  reading  its  unheeded  lesson  on 
colour-harmony  to  the  Western  ornamentist. 

Nor  can  we  say  much,  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  for  the  porcelain  work  of  Deck,  which, 
however,  is  far  less  showy  and  pretentious  than 
other  work  in  the'  room,  and  shows  some  plea- 
sant colour,  but  not  good  form.  There  is  one 
firm  represented  which  in  fact  seems  to  have 
nearly  all  the  good  taste  to  itself  ; that  of 
Christofle  & Co.,  whose  works  are  mainly  in  the 
large  case  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Their 
bronze  work,  inlaid  with  arabesques  in  silver,  is 
really  charming,  not  only  perfect  in  finish  and 
execution,  but  evincing  a true  feeling  for  the 
treatment  of  material,  and  for  style  in  ornamen- 


tal design,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  other 
parts  of  the  room.  The  ornamental  designs 
carried  out  in  this  silver  inlay  are  not  in  all 
cases  directly  symmetrical,  but  show  a very 
pleasing  freedom  and  irregularity  of  treatment 
in  many  cases,  without  going  so  far  as  to  lose  the 
appearance  of  design.  In  their  small  vases,  in 
coloured  cloisonne  enamel,  they  show  also  a feel- 
ing for  harmony  of  colour  quite  different  from 
the  staring  gold  and  blue  we  see  so  much  of  in 
French  work  of  this  kind ; many  of  the  designs 
are  exceedingly  happy  in  treatment  of  conven- 
tional foliage,  and  almost  all  good  in  outline, 
one  of  the  points  indeed  in  which  on  the  whole 
the  French  are  generally  successful : it  is  rare 
to  see  a bad  or  clumsy  outline  in  their  work  of 
this  kind,  although  one  becomes  rather  tired  of 
the  continual  over-elegant  and  somewhat  emas- 
culate curves  into  which  they  constantly  run. 
Two  sets  of  claret  services,  the  glass  ornamented 
with  thin  flower  sprays  in  coloured  enamel, 
are  peculiarly  elegant  and  refined.  But  in  a 
general  way  it  is  sadly  disappointing  to  find  in 
this  saloon  so  much  splendid  material  and  work- 
manship thrown  away  upon  such  commonplace, 
vulgar,  and  meretricious  design.  One  or  two  of 
the  drawing-room  carpets  hung  up  here  are 
really  fearful,  and  can  only  be  pointed  to  as  a 
warning.  Matters  are  not  better,  perhaps  rather 
worse,  in  the  Belgian  annexe  (entered  through 
the  machinery  annexe  out  of  the  east  wing)  ; the 
Belgians  in  their  ornamental  metal  and  furniture 
work  seem  to  have  all  the  faults  of  style  of  the 
French  artists  without  their  finish  and  elegance 
of  form  : the  Compagnie  Anonyme  des  Bronzes, 
which  occupies  all  one  end  of  the  room,  has 
scarcely  an  object  worth  attention  for  its  purely 
artistic  merits.  There  is  some  good  woodwork 
in  this  saloon  in  the  shape  of  one  or  two  carved 
sideboards  of  somewhat  nondescript  style  ; and 
the  ornamental  lacework  exhibited  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  of  very  high  elaboration  and 
delicacy. 

What  is  the  real  cause  of  the  distinction  at 
once  felt  between  most  of  the  work  to  be  seen  in 
these  Belgian  and  French  annexes,  and  that 
which  we  find  in  the  Indian  Court  ? It  lies 
probably  in  two  qualities  found  in  the  latter  and 
not  in  the  former.  One  of  course  is,  natural 
feeling  for  harmony  of  colour ; but  a more  im- 
portant element  is  to  be  found  in  the  appro- 
priateness of  design  and  treatment,  in  the 
Oriental  work,  to  the  material  in  which  it  is 
carried  out.  Take  the  carpets,  for  example ; the 
Indian  specimens,  though  palpably  richer  and 
more  varied  in  colour  than  the  Parisian,  might 
by  a hasty  critic  be  said  to  be  less  artistic  in 
design,  inasmuch  as  lines  of  pattern  are  not 
strongly  or  carefully  marked  upon  them,  the 
pattern  seems  rather  left  to  find  itself,  in  a 
broken  irregular  manner,  and  with  no  main  lines 
to  define  it  strongly.  But,  in  fact,  this  is  just 
the  kind  of  treatment  which  falls  in  naturally 
with  the  production  of  a woven  material,  and 
nothing  else  could  well  imitate  the  effect  pro- 
duced ; whereas  the  Paris  carpets,  if  their  design 
could  possibly  be  supposed  to  look  well  any  way, 
would  look  as  well  painted  on  canvas  as  woven. 
The  same  thing  is  notably  the  case  with  the 
silver  and  gold  ornament  of  the  Indian  artists  j 
there  are  no  masses  of  bullion  here  attracting 
solely  by  their  cost ; the  gold  is  in  thin  plates 
and  inlays,  the  silver  in  frost-like  and  lace-like 
forms  which  bring  out  all  the  bright  lustre  of  the 
material ; the  purchaser  of  such  objects  pays  for 
art-work  and  not  for  mere  material.  Some  of 
the  silver  work  from  Madras  is  of  exquisite 
beauty,  comprising  ear-rings  and  bracelets  as 
remarkable  for  elegance  and  originality  of  design 
(in  the  former  articles  especially)  as  for  their 
wonderful  delicacy  and  minuteness  of  execution ; 
and  in  one  of  the  cases  against  the  wall  there  is 
a lady’s  silver  belt  (among  the  Bombay  contri- 
butions), consisting  mainly  of  minute  chainwork 
of  silver,  with  a joining  plate  in  front  covered 
with  large  projecting  bosses  symmetrically 
arranged,  which  is  a perfect  piece  of  work  of  the 
kind.  The  large  octagon  case  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  deserves  particular  attention  ; and, 
besides  the  more  delicate  works  in  precious 
metals,  may  be  noted  here  the  brass  and  copper 
vessels  from  Madras,  some  of  them  of  almost 
Greek  elegance  of  form,  and  in  this  respect 
superior  to  the  productions  of  some  other  Eastern 
people  who  have  been  much  run  after  of  late. 
Then  there  are  the  sandal-wood  carvings,  enough 
to  raise  despair  in  the  mind  of  the  Western  wood- 
carver,  from  their  wonderfully  minute  elabora- 
tion combined  with  freedom  of  line  and  design. 
On  the  lower  shelf  at  one  end  of  the  principal 
case  of  these  works  is  a pair  of  cabinet  doors, 


each  about  12  in.  by  7 in.  The  amount  of  work 
crowded  into  this  space  is  extraordinary,  and 
mostly  as  beautiful  as  it  is  profuse ; the  little 
deities  in  the  niches,  with  heads  no  bigger  than 
a pea,  have  their  curious  little  twisted  moustaches- 
shown  with  almost  microscopic  minuteness.  This 
specimen  is,  however,  surpassed  by  the  one  above 
it,  a small  casket,  representing  in  bas-relief  on  its 
top  and  sides  “ Huthee  Sing’s  Temple  ” (whoever 
he  may  be)  : there  is  nothing  much  in  the  temple, 
which  is  rather  the  same  sort  of  architecture  that 
our  designei’s  put  into  stained-glass  windows  j 
but  the  flowing  conventional  foliated  ornament 
which  fills  the  spaces  over  and  around  it  is  really 
superb,  both  in  freedom  of  line  and  in  execution  -T 
the  interspaces  of  the  foliage  are  deeply  cut,  and 
the  centres  of  the  leaves  considerably  sunk, 
leaving  the  points  and  edges  coming  up  to  the 
original  surface  of  the  wood  : the  beauty  of  the 
whole,  small  as  it  is,  is  a thing  to  be  seen  and 
studied  by  all  who  are  practically  interested  in 
ornamental  wood  carving.  The  general  expres- 
sion of  harmony  and  richness  of  tone  among  even 
the  coarser  of  the  fabrics  exhibited,  contributes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye  in  going  round  this 
apartment,  and  to  the  pleasurable  recollection 
one  carries  away  on  leaving  it, — a recollection- 
which  raises  a greater  distaste  than  ever  for  the 
(in  the  main)  flaunting,  vulgar  work  of  Belgium 
and  France.  This  has  been  remarked  before, — 
and  will  probably  have  to  be  remarked  again. 


COYENT  GARDEN  CHURCH. 

The  visitor  to  Covent  Garden  Market  will 
notice  some  bricks  piled  in  the  churchyard  of  St- 
Paul’s,  and  various  other  signs,  that  the  church 
is  closed  for  repairs.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  interior  is  to  be  remodelled,  the  galleries 
cleared  away,  and  the  closed  pews  replaced  by 
open  ones.  We  shall  be  sorry  if  this  is  true,, 
because  any  such  alteration  would  be  in  direct 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  building.  The 
interior  has  few  architectural  characteristics, 
and  when  the  oak  columns  that  at  present  sup- 
port the  gallery  are  taken  away,  nothing  will  be 
seen  but  four  bare  walls. 

All  London  has  an  interest  in  the  proper  pre- 
servation of  one  of  the  few  memorials  we  possess 
of  our  great  architect,  Inigo  Jones.  Not  many 
churches  have  such  claims  upon  our  notice  as 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden  ; and  in  historic  asso- 
ciation with  the  celebrated  dead,  it  is  second 
only  to  Westminster  Abbey,  for  more  noted 
characters  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  have  been  buried  here  than  in  any 
other  church  in  London. 

About  the  year  1630,  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford, 
planned  out  a building  site  on  his  estate  of 
Covent  Garden,  behind  his  mansion,  which  stood 
where  Southampton-street  now  is.  The  Piazza 
was  built  according  to  the  designs  of  Inigo 
Jones,  and  soon  after  the  church  was  erected  by 
the  same  architect,  at  a cost  of  4,5001. 

“Where  Covent  Garden’s  famous  temple  stands. 

That  boasts  the  work  of  J ones’  immortal  hands, 
Colnmns  with  plain  magnificence  appear, 

And  graceful  porches  lead  along  the  square.” 

The  story  is  very  improbable  that  Walpole  re- 
lates, to  the  effect  that  on  the  earl  expressing  his 
■wish  for  a plain  structure,  little  better  than  a 
bam,  Jones  replied  that  it  should  beJ  the  hand- 
somest barn  in  England. 

The  church  was  built  of  brick,  with  a portico 
at  the  east  end,  consisting  of  a pediment  sup- 
ported by  four  Tuscan  columns  of  stone,  the 
two  outer  ones  being  square.  The  chief  entrance 
was  at  the  west  end,  but  thei'e  was  a door  on 
each  side  of  the  altar  under  the  portico  which  led 
into  the  church;  these  two  doors  have,  however^ 
been  bricked  up  in  the  present  alterations.  The 
roof  was  covered  with  red  tiles,  and  at  the  apex 
of  the  pediment  was  originally  a stone  cross, 
which  is  referred  to  in  R.  Brome’s  “Covent 
Garden  Weeded,” — “ Come,  sir,  what  do  you 
gape  and  shake  the  head  at  there  ? I lay  my 
life  he  has  spied  the  little  crosse  upon  the  new 
church  yond’,  and  is  at  defiance  with  it.” 

The  ceiling  was  painted  by  Edward  Pierce, 
senior,  a pupil  of  Yandyck,  and  an  inhabitant  of 
the  parish.  His  works,  which  principally  con- 
sisted of  altar-pieces  and  ceilings  of  churches, 
are  now  very  scarce,  as  they  were  mostly  de- 
stroyed in  the  Fire  of  London. 

The  church  was  not  consecrated  till  a year  or 
two  after  it  was  finished  on  account  of  a dispute 
as  to  presentation  between  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
and  the  Vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  (Bray).  The  earl 
claimed  it  because  he  had  built  it  at  his  own 
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expense  ; and  the  vicar  claimed  it  because,  not 
being  then  parochial,  it  was  merely  a chapel  of 
ease  to  St.  Martin’s.  The  question  was  heard 
before  the  king  in  council,  at  Whitehall,  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1638,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the 
■earl ; therefore  the  church  was  consecrated  on 
the  27th  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  by 
Bishop  Juxon.  Political  troubles,  however,  pre- 
vented an  Act  of  Parliament  being  passed  to 
make  the  church  parochial,  and  it  remained  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin 
•until  1645,  when  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  made  an  ordinance,  by 
which  the  district  of  Covent  Garden  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  and  con- 
stituted a distinct  and  independent  parish.  At 
the  Restoration  this  Act,  and  a subsequent  one 
in  1657,  were  superseded  as  illegal,  and  the 
first  ordinance  passed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Charles  II.  in  1660,  provided  that  thenceforth 
the  church  and  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent 
Garden,  should  be  separated  from  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the- Fields. 

In  1674  Sir  Peter  Lely  gave  51.  towards  the 
expense  of  erecting  a new  gallery  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church ; and  in  1684  Captain  Johnson 
surveyed  the  building,  and  made  drawings  of  it, 
as  it  was,  and  as  it  was  proposed  to  be  altered. 
In  1688  extensive  alterations  were  made  at  a 
cost  of  11,0001.  The  walls  of  the  church  were 
cased  with  Portland  stone,  and  the  gateways  at 
th^east  front  which  Inigo  Jones  had  imitated 
from  Palladio  in  brick  and  plaster,  were  rebuilt 
with  stone.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  the  church  was  again  in  a bad 
state,  and  in  1727  the  arcliitect-Earl  of  Burling- 
ton gave  3001.  or  4001.  to  restore  the  portico, 
which  had  been  spoilt  by  some  injudicious  re- 
pairs. The  London  atmosphere  soon  dirtied  the 
stonework  again,  and  the  authorities,  in  1770, 
tried  to  make  the  church  look  smart,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Public  Advertiser  of  that  year,  which 
describes  the  tasteless  “improvements”  as 
follows  : — “ The  elegant  portico  of  Covent  Garden 
is  now  rendered  visible,  the  pillars  being  painted 
white,  and  the  pediment  with  all  the  rest  of  a 
royal  yellow.”  In  the  same  paper  we  are  also 
told  that  at  this  time  “the  wooden  rails  in 
Covent  Garden  Churchyard,  which  easily  ad- 
mitted dogs  and  idle  boys  among  the  graves,  are 
taken  away,  and  a new  parapet-wall,  with  an 
iron  balustrade  at  top,  is  now  finished,  and  is  not 
-only  useful  but  ornamental.” 

The  church  escaped  destruction  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Fire  of  London,  which  did  not  come 
nearer  than  970  yards ; but  on  September  17, 
1795,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  some  plumbers 
who  were  repairing  the  roof,  the  whole  interior 
was  burnt  out.  The  roof,  stained  glass,  some 
pictures  (including  one  of  Charles  I.  by  Lely), 
and  the  monuments  (amongst  which  was  the 
bust  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  on 
thenorth  wall)  were  destroyed.  The  building  was 
restored  by  John  Hardwick,  and  on  Aug.  1, 1798, 
it  was  consecrated  by  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London. 
Dr.  Bullock,  the  rector,  preached  the  consecra- 
tion sermon,  and  Dr.  Calcott,  the  organist,  played 
the  voluntary  on  this  occasion.  The  east  front 
is  a very  familiar  object  to  most  Londoners  from 
its  position  opposite  to  the  market.  It  was 
sketched  by  Hollar,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  Hogarth’s 
print  of  “ Morning.”  Until  lately  the  hustings 
for  the  Westminster  elections  were  erected  in 
front  of  the  church.  There  is  a very  good  view 
of  the  west  front  engraved  by  E.  Rookor,  after 
Paul  Sandby,  and  dated  1766. 

In  1641,  a pendulum-clock,  by  Richard  Harris, 
was  placed  within  the  pediment  of  the  east 
front,  which  is  stated  in  an  inscription  in 
the  vestry  to  be  the  first  one  made ; but  this 
fact  has  been  disputed.  Previously  to  the  Act 
•of  Parliament  which  constituted  St.  Paul’s 
a,  distinct  parish,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  had 
the  power  of  appointing  a curate,  but  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  could  also  appoint  a preacher 
to  the  church.  In  1641  Archbishop  Usher 
was  accustomed  to  preach  here,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  Charles  I.,  wishing  for  a con- 
sultation with  his  bishops,  sent  to  St.  Paul’s, 
Govent  Garden,  for  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
Usher  came  down  from  the  pulpit  and  told  the 
messenger  that  he  was  then  employed  about 
God’s  business,  but  when  he  had  done  he  would 
attend  upon  the  king  to  understand  his  pleasure. 
Obadiah  Sedgwick,  B.D.,  tutor  to  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  officiated 
as  minister  to  this  church  during  the  Com- 
monwealth. About  the  year  1654  he  retired 
from  the  charge,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law,  Thomas  Manton,  D.D.  After  the 
Restoration,  Manton  would  not  read  the 


Liturgy,  and  left  his  church  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Day,  1662.  He  afterwards  set  up  a 
chapel  in  Covent  Garden,  and  died  in  1677. 
The  learned  Simon  Patrick,  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, was  appointed  rector  in  1662,  and 
retained  the  cure  until  1689,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester.  In  1691 
he  was  translated  to  Ely.  Samuel  Freeman, 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  succeeded  Patrick,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert 
Lumley  Lloyd,  who  petitioned  the  House  of 
Lords,  unsuccessfully,  in  1724,  for  a writ  of 
summons,  as  heir-at-law  to  the  barony  of 
Lumley.  Charles  Fough  was  the  next  rector, 
and  was  followed  by  James  Tattersal,  who  was 
appointed  and  resigned,  on  obtaining  the  rectory 
of  Streatham,  in  the  same  year,  1754.  Dr.  John 
Craddock  was  rector  from  1754  to  1757,  when  he 
became  Bishop  of  Kilmore.  He  was  translated 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1772.  Suc- 
ceeding rectors  have  been  the  Rev.  Richard 
Bullock,  Rev.  Mr.  Vicary,  Dr.  Bowers  (now 
Dean  of  Manchester),  the  Rev.  Henry  Hutton, 
Rev.  C.  E.  Oakley,  and  the  present  rector  is  the 
Rev.  Berdmore  Compton.  The  notorious  Dr. 
Dodd  at  one  time  officiated  in  this  church,  and 
large  congregations  (principally  consisting  of 
ladies)  were  drawn  together  to  listen  to  his 
studied  elocution. 

Among  those  who  have  been  baptized  at  this 
church,  and  have  afterwards  been  distinguished, 
may  be  mentioned  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
and  Turner,  the  painter.  Covent  Garden  Church 
was  the  scene,  in  1764,  of  a runaway  match 
between  Lady  Susan  Fox  Strangways,  eldest 
daughter  of  Stephen,  first  Earl  of  Ilchester,  and 
William  O’Brien,  the  actor.  After  the  marriage 
the  couple  set  out  for  the  bridegroom’s  villa,  at 
Dunstable. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  make  good  the  asser- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  by  giving  a 
list  of  the  noted  characters  who  have  been  buried 
in  the  church  or  churchyard.  Ono  of  the  earliest 
was  the  notorious  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
who  died  in  1645.  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet 
(died  1654),  was  the  next  man  of  any  note  to  be 
buried  here.  Then  follows  Dr.  John  Donne, 
junior,  son  of  the  famous  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
(1662).  Claude  Duval,  the  highwayman,  who 
was  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  January  21st, 
1669-70,  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  this 
church  at  night,  amidst  a numerous  train  of 
mourners  (mostly  ladies),  bearing  flambeaux. 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Master  of  the  Revels  to 
Charles  I.,  and  brother  to  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  and  the  poet,  George  Herbert,  was 
buried  here,  in  1673.  Richard  Wiseman,  Sergeant- 
Surgeon  to  Charles  II.,  was  buried,  on  August 
29th,  1676,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  church,  by 
the  side  of  his  first  wife.  He  left,  by  will,  201. 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  In  1680,  three  cele- 
brated men  were  buried  here, — viz.,  Samuel 
Butler,  who  died  in  Rose-street;  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
who  was  living  in  the  Piazza  at  his  death ; and 
Dr.  Edward  Greaves,  Physician  to  Charles  II. 
Richard  Gibson,  the  dwarf  painter  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  in  1690;  Sir  Dudley  North,  in 
1691 ; Dick  Estcourt,  the  actor,  in  1711-12 ; 
Edward  Kynaston,  the  actor  of  female  parts,  in 
1712 ; and  William  Wycherley,  the  dramatist, 
who  died  in  Bow-street,  1715,  were  all  buried 
here.  Strype  describes  the  interment  of  the 
body  of  Marmaduke  Conwey,  on  December  23rd, 
1717,  as  “ of  great  remark  and  a little  wonder.” 
This  man  was  said  to  have  reached  the  great  age 
of  108  years  and  some  months,  and  to  have  died 
of  sheer  old  age.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  royal  family  from  the  three  last  months  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  to  his  death.  He  attended 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.,  and  bore  arms 
for  the  king  during  the  whole  civil  war,  in  which 
his  father  and  himself  lost  an  estate  of  1,000/. 
a year.  At  the  Restoration,  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  loyalty  by  Charles  II.,  with  whom  he  was 
much  in  favour,  partly  from  his  great  skill  in 
hawking.  Pierce  Tempest,  who  drew  the  cries 
of  London  (died  1717)  ; Grinling  Gibbons,  the 
great  sculptor  and  carver  (died  1721)  ; and  Mrs. 
Susanna  Centlivre,  the  dramatist  (died  1723), 
found  their  last  resting-place  here.  Robert 
Wilks,  the  famous  actor,  was  buried  here,  in 
1731.  Eighteen  years  before,  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
had  died,  when  he  erected  a monument  to  her 
memory  in  the  church,  with  this  inscription, — 
“ The  purity  of  her  mind  (which  appeared  in  all 
the  duties  of  a virtuous  life)  made  her  a good 
wife,  daughter,  mother,  and  friend.  Her  affec- 
tion was  like  her  piety,  constant  and  unfeigned 
to  her  last  moment.”  Hemy  Jerningham,  a 
goldsmith  and  jeweller,  in  Russell-street,  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  November,  1761,  and 


the  following  lines  by  Aaron  Hill  inscribed  on 
his  tomb  : — 

“ All  that  accomplish’d  body  lends  mankind 
From  earth  receiving,  he  to  earth  resign’d  : 

All  that  e'er  graced  a soul  from  Heaven  he  drew. 
And  took  back  with  him,  as  an  angel's  due. 

James  Worsdale,  the  painter,  who  died  in 
1767,  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  with  the 
following  inscription,  which  he  composed  him- 
self : — 

“Eager  to  get,  but  not  to  keep,  the  pelf, 

A friend  to  all  mankind  except  himself.” 

This  epitaph  was  removed  in  1848. 

Dr.  John  Armstrong  (the  poet  and  physician 
(d.  1779) ; Tom  Davies,  the  bookseller  (d.  1785), 
and  his  pretty  wife  (d.  1801)  ; Sir  Robert 
Strange,  the  great  engraver  (d.  1792)  ; Charles 
Macklin,  the  actor,  specially  distinguished  for 
his  Shylock  (d.  1797)  ; Thomas  Girtin,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  water-colour  artists  (d.  1802)  ; 
Thomas  King,  the  hero  of  Taylor’s  “ Monsieur 
Tonson,”  and  celebrated  impersonator  of  Lord 
Ogleby  in  the  “Clandestine  Marriage”  (d.  1805)  ; 
and  Dr.  John  Wolcot,  more  celebrated  as  Peter 
Pindar  (d.  1819),  must  close  our  list  of  the 
distinguished  characters  who  have  been  buned 
here. 

The  fire  destroyed  all  the  monuments,  among 
which  was  the  bust  of  Lely,  by  Grinling  Gib- 
bons. Some  new  ones  have  been  set  up  since 
the  restoration.  There  are  two  tablets  erected 
by  the  Whig  Club  to  the  memory  of  John 
Bellamy,  the  father  of  the  club,  and  of  Edward 
Hall,  M.D.,  its  secretary.  The  memory  of  Mrs. 
Linley,  the  mother-in-law  of  Sheridan,  and 
friend  of  Dr.  Parr,  is  honoured  by  a tablet  set 
up  by  her  two  sons. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  very  plain,  more 
especially  the  flat  ceiling,  which  seems  to  require 
the  painting  that  Edward  Pierce  made  for  it; 
but  the  oak  fittings  are  handsome,  of  their  kind. 
The  altar-piece  consists  of  four  fluted  Corinthian 
pilasters,  an  entablature,  and  a pediment,  on 
which  are  two  angels,  sculptured  by  Banks,  the 
Royal  Academician,  and  called  by  Malcolm  “ vile 
imitations.” 

The  set  of  communion-plato  is  large  and 
handsome. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  LAMBETH 
AND  OVER-CROWDING. 

ERECTION  OF  MORTUARIES. 

Some  time  ago  the  Lambeth  vestry  appointed 
a special  committee  as  to  the  future  sanitary 
administration  and  regulation  of  the  parish. 
This  committee  desired  the  surveyor  to  report  to 
them  as  to  the  condition  of  the  sewers  and  house 
drainage,  and  also  requested  the  medical  officer 
of  health  to  report  on  the  evils  of  over-crowding 
in  tenements,  on  the  nuisance  arising  from  dust- 
yards,  and  as  to  providing  mortuaries.  Both 
these  officers  have  just  reported  accordingly, 
which  has  led  to  the  vestry  taking  several  im- 
portant steps  for  - improving  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  country,  one  of  which  is  the  erec- 
tion of  mortuaries  in  the  parish. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  states  that  the 
various  dustyards  are  in  a filthy  and  unhealthy 
condition  owing  to  large  accumulations,  and  his 
statements  as  to  over-crowding  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  district  are  somewhat  alarming.  In 
dealing  with  this  subject,  the  medical  officer  in- 
cidentally, by  way  of  illustration,  refers  to  the 
shocking  condition  as  to  over-crowding.  Of 
certain  other  districts,  “a  very  striking  return,” 
he  states,  “ has  been  lately  obtained  by  the 
vestry  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  from 
which  it  was  found  that  in  25  houses  in  that 
district  there  were  packed  no  less  than  450 
persons ; or,  in  other  words,  allowing  for  each 
person  500  cubic  feet,  it  was  found  that  in  the 
25  houses  referred  to  there  was  a surplus  popu- 
lation of  252  people.  From  statistical  returns 
bearing  on  the  condition  of  St.  Giles  s,  it  appears 
that  in  one  district  there  were  600  families,  and 
of  these  570  severally  occupied  but  one  room. 
In  another  of  700  families,  550  occupied  but  one 
room  each.  In  one  room  visited  in  this  parish, 
which  was  12  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  7 ft.  6 in.  high, 
eight  persons  lived,  thus  giving  but  137  cubic 
feet  to  each  individual.  In  continuation,  the 
medical  officer  remarks,  “Whilst  I would  hope 
that  no  such  abominable  state  of  things 
will  be  found  existing  even  in  the  worst  parts 
of  this  parish,  there  cannot,  I presume,  be 
any  doubt  but  that  we  shall  find  several  cases 
requiring  to  be  dealt  with,  and  which,  if  reme- 
died, will  produce  a vast  improvement  in  the 
healthiness  and  also  the  death-rate  of  the  dis- 
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trict.”  He  then  proceeds  to  give  several  in- 
stances of  overcrowding  in  the  district,  stating 
that  in  Princes -squai-e,  Commercial-road,  he  found 
eighty  families,  comprising  450  persons,  mostly 
occupying  only  one  room.  In  one  house  there 
were  seventeen  persons  in  two  rooms,  and  at  one 
house  with  only  four  rooms  there  were  twenty- 
four  occupants.  In  Stamford-street  he  found  as 
many  as  six,  seven,  and  even  nine  persons,  occu- 
pying one  room,  and  several  other  streets  named 
in  the  report  in  the  same  condition.  As  one 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  he  recom- 
mends the  providing  of  mortuaries,  observing 
that  “ the  necessity  for  such  places  does  not 
admit  of  a moment’s  hesitation,  especially  for 
those  localities  where  the  population  consists  of 
the  poorer  classes,  occupying  in  many  cases  but 
one,  or  at  the  most  two  rooms,  where,  if  a person 
dies  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  dead  body 
should  not  be  left  longer  than  can  be  avoided, 
poisoning  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  inhabited 
by  the  survivors.” 

In  accordance  -with  the  recommendation  of  the 
medical  officer,  the  vestry  have  decided  to  build 
mortuaries,  one  for  the  inner  wards,  and  one  for 
the  outer  wards  of  the  parish,  in  places  of  easy 
access,  and  the  buildings  are  to  bo  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with. 


BUILDING  ON  THE  WALWORTH  COMMON 
ESTATE. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  on  the  Walworth 
Common  estate,  which  has  fi’om  time  to  time 
been  disposed  of  for  building  purposes,  has  now 
been  let,  and  almost  the  entire  area  is  covered 
with  buildings  consisting  of  dwelling-houses, 
places  of  business,  and  other  structures.  Up  to 
last  week  918  plots  on  the  estate  had  been  let, 
realising  ground-rents  to  the  extent  of  4,936Z. 
per  annum,  and  on  Monday  the  eighteenth  letting, 
which  almost  completes  the  land  to  be  disposed 
of,  took  place  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Tavern, 
Newington,  Messrs.  Stuart,  Barker,  & Sons  offi- 
ciating as  auctioneers.  There  was  a numerous 
attendance  of  builders  and  others  interested;  and, 
as  on  former  occasions,  there  was  an  active  com- 
petition for  the  several  plots  offered,  which 
realised  average  ground-rents.  The  amounts 
were  as  follow:— Six  plots  at  47.  each,  fourteen 
at  41.  5s.,  two  at  47.  15s.,  thirteen  at  51.  each, 
one  at  51.  5s.,  one  at  5Z.  15s.,  fifteen  at  61.  each, 
one  at  6Z.  10s.,  one  at  8 ?.,  and  one  at  8?,  5s.  per 
annum,  being  fifty-five  lots,  realising  in  the 
whole  281Z.  15s.  per  annum,  and  bringing  up  the 
aggregate  annual  rental  now  received  from  the 
estate  to  upwards  of  5,217 1.  Amongst  the  new 
buildings  about  to  be  erected  on  the  estate,  is  a 
school  for  the  London  School  Board,  and  a large 
church  to  seat  upwards  of  800  persons. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — The  committee  have  considered  the 
designs  submitted  in  the  limited  competition  for 
the  schools  to  be  built  on  the  site  in  St.  Paul’s- 
road,  Bow-common,  and  also  the  designs  sub- 
mitted in  the  open  competition  for  the  schools  to 
be  built  on  the  site  in  Beazley- crescent,  Old 
Eord,  and  recommend  that  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  be 
appointed  the  architect  for  carrying  out  the 
erection  of  the  schools  on  the  St.  Paul's-road 
site,  and  that  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young  be  appointed 
architect  for  the  schools  to  be  built  in  Beazley- 
crescent,  Old  Ford;  and  that  it  be  referred  back 
to  the  Works  Committee  to  draft  specifications, 
obtain  tenders,  and  bring  up  a contract  in  each 
case  to  the  Board  for  sealing.  That  for  the 
schools  to  be  erected  on  the  following  sites  there 
be  a competition  of  four  architects  in  each  case, 
and  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee to  select  that  number  of  architects,  and 
to  submit  the  plans  prepared  to  the  Board  : — 
1.  Finsbury,  New  Winchester-street.  2.*  Fins- 
bury, Blundell-street.  3.  Greenwich,  Wood- 
pecker-road.  4.  Hackney,  Turin-street,  Bethnal- 
green.  5.  Hackney,  Maidstone-street,  Hagger- 
ston.  6.  Southwark,  Russell  and  Riley  streets. 
The  Board  have  named  Mr.  Biven  architect 
for  the  school  in  Old  Castle-street,  Whitechapel ; 
and  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell  for  the  school  in  Essex- 
street,  Stepney. 

Scarborough. — Mr.  Watson,  architect,  attended 
at  the  Board,  and  submitted  his  amended  plans 
of  the  proposed  infant  school  at  Falsgrave,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  advertisements  be  issued 
inviting  tenders  for  the  execution  of  the  work 
required,  with  reference  to  the  school  for  the 
south-east  district.  A letter,  dated  the  30th 
ult.,  was  read  from  the  Education  Department,' 


requesting  that  a plan  of  the  enlarged  site  for 
the  proposed  school  near  Cook’s-row  should  be 
submitted  for  inspection ; it  was  thereupon 
resolved  that  the  clerk  be  directed  to  give  the 
necessary  instructions  to  Mr.  J.  Petch,  architect, 
for  the  preparation  of  the  plan  required,  and 
that  such  plan  when  completed  be  forwarded  to 
the  Education  Department  for  approval. 

Wolverhampton. — The  Board  considered  ten- 
ders sent  in  for  the  erection  of  the  Dudley-road 
schools.  Six  tenders  had  been  received.  Ulti- 
mately it  was  resolved  that  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Horsman,  who  built  the  town-hall,  be  accepted. 
The  tender  was,  for  the  schools,  boundary- walls, 
and  fittings,  2,540 1.  16s.  Mr.  Bidlake  laid  before 
the  Board  plans  of  the  schools  to  be  erected  in 
Red  Cross-street.  The  plans  were  approved  of. 
The  clerk  was  also  instructed  to  advertise  for 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  schools.  The 
clerk  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  Education 
Department  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a loan. 
The  chairman  said  he  thought  it  would  be  about 
8,000Z.  The  plans  would  first  have  to  be 
approved  of  before  they  could  tell  the  exact 
amount  that  would  be  required. 

Staplehwrst. — A public  meeting  has  been  held 
by  the  ratepayers  for  the  purpose  of  memo- 
rialising the  School  Board,  with  a view  to  induce 
them  to  re-consider  the  proposed  expenditure 
for  building  the  new  schools,  as  exorbitant  and 
preposterous  for  a population  of  1,700  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the 
parishioners  on  the  subject.  The  Rev.  T.  Crick 
occupied  the  chair.  The  plan  proposed  by  the 
I School  Board  was  tendered  for  on  the  1st  inst. ; 
the  following  tenders  were  received  : — Han- 
bridge,  4,621Z. ; Yaughan,  4,530?.;  Cook,  4,5251.; 
Jarret,  4,500Z. ; Small,  4,450Z. ; Richardson, 
4,421?. ; Wickings,  4,392Z. ; Reeves,  4,298Z. ; 
Cox,  4,275Z. ; Bridge  (accepted),  4,200?.  Tho 
matter  was  very  warmly  discussed,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  cost  of  the  school  should  not 
exceed  2,000?. 


ACCIDENTS  FROM  LIGHTNING. 

These  still  continue  to  be  beyond  the  average 
even  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  spire  of  Chid- 
dingly  Church  suffered  slightly  in  a recent  storm  ; 
a large  piece  of  stone  near  the  summit  was,  it  is 
supposed,  struck  by  lightning,  and  came  down 
in  thirty  or  forty  pieces.  The  tower  of  All 
Saints’  School  at  Little  Horton  has  been  struck, 
but  not  seriously  damaged.  The  north  gable  of 
Kibbles  worth  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  injured, 
a large  portion  of  the  wall  and  roof  being  torn 
away,  and  the  plaster  and  woodwork  scattered 
over  the  interior.  The  pulpit  and  preachei’’s  seat 
were  injured.  A house  at  Doncaster  has  been 
struck,  but  not  seriously  damaged ; and  at  Heady- 
hill,  Heywood,  in  Lancashire,  three  houses  have 
been  struck.  Many  accidents  to  persons  and  to 
live  property  are  also  occurring  ; and  this  week 
a series  of  unusually  severe  thunder-storms  are 
reported  anew  from  the  provinces. 


PROVINCIAL  MUSEUMS  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
ART. 

The  question  is  not  unfrequently  asked,  “ Of 
what  use  is  the  South  Kensington  Museum  to 
the  provinces,  and  of  what  value  is  it  to  the 
great  centres  of  industry  throughout  the  nation 
which  pays  the  cost  of  its  establishment  and 
maintenance  ?”  This  question  has,  no  doubt, 
been  answered  over  and  over  again  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  querist,  whose  only  object  was  to 
show  how  utterly  useless  and  valueless  he,  and 
those  who  thought  with  him,  considered  an  insti- 
tution which  all  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  is  a 
glory  to  England,  and  which  even  the  cynics  who 
cry  cui  bono  would  not  like  to  see  abolished. 

Now,  there  is  one  point  on  which  a serious 
misunderstanding  has  existed  in  the  public 
mind.  The  museum  at  South  Kensington 
has  been  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery, 
both  of  which  are  essentially  founded  on  the 
principle  that  all  they  are,  and  all  they  can  be, 
is  within  themselves.  They  throw  out  no  off- 
shoots ; they  receive,  but  never  give  ; and  what- 
ever may  be  the  excess  beyond  the  accom- 
modation  within  their  walls,  or  even  above  their 
absolute  wants,  it  is  never  utilised  outside,  nor 
in  any  way  rendered  available  for  the  purposes 
of  any  similar  institution,  even  in  the  way  of 
exchanges,  still  less  in  that  of  gifts  or  loans. 

The  action  at  South  Kensington  has  been  for 
many  years  past  the  very  reverse  of  this  ; for  so 
soon  as  a sufficient  collection  of  articles  had  been 
got  together, — in  fact,  within  three  or  four  years 


after  the  establishment  of  the  museum  at  Marl 
borough  House, — a very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive series  of  examples  was  set  aside  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  circulation  in  the  provinces,  and  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  various  schools  of  art 
throughout  the  country.  For  some  years  this 
collection  was  kept  moving  from  place  to  place, 
until  having  so  far  fulfilled  its  mission,  it  was 
finally  withdrawn,  as  a special  selection  of 
objects  forming  a travelling  museum,  and  a very 
much  larger  and  more  general  series  of  objects 
was  set  apart  in  the  museum  itself,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  those  localities  which,  from  time  te 
time,  cared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
thus  afforded  by  the  central  collection  of  art 
objects  got  together  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

As  may  be  supposed,  certain  conditions  were 
attached  to  the  advantages  offered,  such  as  the 
provision  of  suitable  exhibition-i’ooms ; the  ad- 
mission of  the  public  at  a very  low  fee,  at  stated 
periods  in  each  week ; and  above  all,  the  collec- 
tion of  objects  from  local  sources,  as  a supple- 
mentary contribution  to  that  afforded  by  the 
authorities  at  South  Kensington. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  pro- 
vision was  a wise  one,  since  it  secured  that 
amount  of  self-help  which  is  always  the  best 
guarantee  that  the  assistance  given  will  be 
earnestly  and  intelligently  utilised. 

As  a matter  of  course,  people  who  do  not  care 
to  take  trouble,  and  who  consider  that  if  aw/- 
thvng  is  done  all  should  be  done,  and  who 
generally  leave  the  work  to  some  one  else  to  do, 
did  not  like  a regulation  which  involved  the 
necessity  of  a distinct  effort  on  their  part,  and 
wondered  why  South  Kensington  could  not  do 
all  that  was  required,  even  to  the  denudation  of 
the  central  museum,  of  the  use  of  which,  to  the 
provinces,  they  were  sceptical;  even  when  a por- 
tion of  it  could  be  brought  to  their  own  doors,  if 
they  would  but  take  the  trouble  to  render  some 
little  assistance  to  get  it  there. 

We  may  safely  leave  this  class  of  people  to 
their  own  devices,  for  happily  there  are  others 
who,  with  well-directed  energy  and  intelligent 
efforts  have,  from  time  to  time,  so  mastered  the 
subject  as  to  see  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
South  Kensington  authorities  in  the  true  light ; 
and  there  is  now  a growing  desire  in  many  of  our 
large  provincial  cities  not  only  to  have  an  occa- 
sional exhibition  of  works  of  science  and  art, 
supplemented  by  contributions  from  South  Ken- 
sington, but  to  establish  permanent  museums, 
which  shall,  as  circumstances  permit,  share  in 
the  advantages  of  the  growing  central  museum, 
through  loans  of  objects  for  more  extended  periods 
than  mere  periodical  exhibitions  would  permit. 

Birmingham  has  already  commenced  a perma- 
nent museum,  the  foundation  of  which  was  prac- 
tically laid  in  1868  by  a pretty  extensive  loan  of 
glass  cases  and  objects  sent  from  South  Ken- 
sington. Sheffield  has  also  moved  in  the  matter, 
but  from  some  local  cause  the  effort  hangs  fire  at 
present.  Nottingham,  as  a central  position  in  the 
midland  counties,  has  recently  made  a most  im- 
portant beginning  in  this  direction,  which  not  only 
promises  to  result  in  a success  which  cannot  fail 
to  act  as  a valuable  example  to  other  cities,  but 
to  establish  a healthy  precedent  on  which  the 
Government,  acting  through  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  will  see  its  way  to  the  utilisa- 
tion of  a vast  amount  of  national  property  at 
present  out  of  sight  in  the  British  Museum,  as 
also  of  pictures  which  are  practically  useless  to 
the  National  Gallery. 

Why  this  property  should  not  be  so  utilised  no 
one  can  tell.  The  only  approach  to  a reason  is 
that  the  trustees  have  not  the  power,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington,  to 
lend,  still  less  to  give,  duplicates  of  objects  or 
such  articles  as  are  not  required  in  the  central 
national  collections.  This  being  the  case,  surely 
Parliament,  which  votes  the  money  to  purchase 
the  objects  and  sustain  the  institution  itself,  has 
the  power  to  give  the  trustees  the  requisite 
authority;  and  certainly  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching  when  this  will  have  to  be  done. 
Nottingham  has  moved  so  seriously  and  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  direction  of  a permanent 
museum  of  science  and  art  for  the  Midland 
Counties,  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  some 
further  account  of  this  important  step,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  a great  influence  in  other 
quarters,  not  only  as  regards  the  purpose  of  the 
movement,  but  as  regards  the  mode  of  procedure. 

In  February  last,  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham 
(Mr.  W.  G.  Ward)  and  the  town  council,  dis- 
cussed the  possibility,  as  also  the  desirability,  of 
establishing  a permanent  museum  of  science  and 
art  in  that  town,  and  connecting  it  as  a pre- 
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liminary  step  with  the  school  of  art,  since  it  is 
well  known  that  no  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
country  has  had  a more  legitimate  or  more  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  industry  of  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  situated.  The  character  of  the 
designs  for  machine-lace,  especially  the  designs 
applicable  to  curtains,  have  been  completely 
revolutionised  through  the  influence  of  the 
teaching  of  the  school  of  art  in  Nottingham. 
Resolving  to  take  advantage  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  of  the  privileges  offered  to  this 
school  in  its  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
the  town  council,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  school  of  art,  proceeded  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  inauguration  of  a local 
museum  at  once,  the  corporation  authorities 
giving  up  a suite  of  rooms  in  the  Exchange- 
buildings  for  the  purposes  of  such  museum.  The 
result  of  this  energetic  course  of  action  was, 
that  the  South  Kensington  authorities  were 
called  upon  to  state  distinctly  what  assistance 
they  could  render,  and  in  March  Mr.  Cole  visited 
Nottingham  to  discuss  the  whole  question  with 
the  corporate  authorities,  and  pledged  the 
museum  to  an  extensive  and  suitable  contri- 
bution, to  be  ready  early  in  May  j and  the  efforts  of 
the  joint  committee  above  named  were  at  once 
directed  to  the  necessary  preparation  of  the 
building  in  which  the  collection  was  to  be 
located,  at  least  for  a time,  and  obtaining  loans 
of  suitable  objects  to  supplement  the  South 
Kensington  contribution,  which  it  was  arranged 
Bhould  bo  lent  for  one  year,  and  be  changed  at 
the  end  of  that  period  if  the  effort  proved  as 
successful  as  its  promoters  anticipated.  Lace 
being  the  great  staple  of  art-manufacture  at 
Nottingham,  is  of  course  largely  represented  in 
the  collection ; oil  paintings,  a series  of  water- 
colour drawings  illustrating  the  progress  of 
painting  in  water-colours  in  England  from  1776 
to  the  present  time,  pottery,  ancient  and 
modern  porcelain,  and  metal-work,  form  the 
leading  features  of  the  museum  in  combination 
with  loans  of  oil  paintings,  a superb  collection  of 
carved  jade,  agate,  and  crystal,  lent  by  Mr.  A. 
Wells,  of  Nottingham,  and  a miscellaneous  col- 
i lection  of  porcelain,  earthenware,  &c.  As  a 
* matter  of  course,  Nottingham  lace  is  repre- 
sented  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  de- 
{&  velopment. 

X The  important  character  of  the  experiment, 
and  its  probable*  bearing  on  the  future,  appear 
to  have  been  fully  recognised,  and  the  direction 
I of  the  arrangements  was  undertaken  on  behalf 
i of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  by  the  keeper 
■ of  the  art  collections,  Mr.  George  Wallis.  The 
f Mayor  of  Nottingham,  with  a spirit  and  libe- 
| rality  which  cannot  be  overestimated,  decided 
I’  to  inaugurate  the  new  museum  by  inviting  his 
C fellow-citizens,  and  the  corporate  bodies  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  to  a series  of  three  conver- 
i sazioni,  to  be  held  in  the  Museum  rooms  during 
the  week  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  collections 
to  the  public,  which  was  fixed  for  Whit  Monday. 

This  was  a happy  idea,  carried  out  without 
stint,  in  a tasteful  and  effective  manner.  The 
mayor  was  enabled  to  distribute  his  guests  over 
the  three  evenings,  without  inconvenience  to 
them  or  himself,  and  thuB  some  1,500  persons 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  were 
brought  into  social  contact  amidst  works  of  in- 
dustrial and  fine  art,  intermingled  with  plants 
and  flowers  as  decorative  adjuncts,  with  music 
and  refreshments  suitable  for  such  an  occasion. 
These  gatherings  formed  a striking  contrast  to 
the  usual  corporation  festivities  of  some  of  our 
large  towns,  which  are  frequently  as  useless  as 
they  are  costly  and  ostentatious. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  to  the  public 
on  Whit  Monday,  the  corporation  and  committee 
of  the  School  of  Art  formed  in  procession  from 
the  mayor’s  parlour  to  the  large  room  of  the 
museum,  when  the  mayor,  who  presided,  de- 
livered an  admirable  address  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  very  distinctly  enunciated  the  intention 
of  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  to  follow  it 
up  until  such  an  institution  was  located  within  the 
walls  of  Nottingham  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  from 
the  effects  of  fire  on  the  occasion  of  the  Reform 
riots  in  1831. 

The  palatial  character  of  this  building,  its 
remarkable  situation,  as  overlooking  the  town 
I and  the  surrounding  country,  the  terraces  and 
open  space  around  it,  so  easily  convertible  into 
a public  garden,  and  of  ready  access  from  the 
centre  of  Nottingham,  together  with  the  fact  that 
! the  trustees  of  the  present  Duke  of  Newcastle 
j wisely  desire  to  utilize  the  site,  all  combine  to 
i make  the  proposal  one  of  great  interest  to  all 
i who  desire  to  see  public  institutions  calculated 


to  elevate  the  taste  and  refine  the  manners  of 
the  people  established  in  our  large  manufactur- 
ing cities. 

The  walls  of  the  building  are  in  sound  condi- 
tion. It  is  a very  striking  example  of  the  school 
of  Inigo  Jones,  being  of  unusually  grand  and 
noble  proportions.  At  present  it  stands,  as  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  duke  declared  it 
should  stand,  so  far  as  he  and  his  family  were 
concerned,  a monument  of  disgrace  to  Notting- 
ham. To  secure  it  on  a long  lease,  and  restore  it 
for  such  a purpose  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  W. 
G.  Ward,  as  mayor  of  Nottingham,  would  be  a 
graceful  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  town, 
carrying  with  it  its  own  compensation,  in  years 
to  come.  t 

Mr.  Cole,  who,  with  Mr.  Wallis, ' represented 
South  Kensington,  at  the  opening  ceremony, 
followed  the  mayor,  in  a speech  declaratory  of 
the  policy  of  the  Museum  authorities  in  relation 
to  these  proposed  provincial  or  local  museums, 
as  applicable  not  only  to  Nottingham,  but  to 
every  important  town  in  the  country. 

The  local  newspapers  represent  Mr.  Cole  as 
correcting  the  mayor  upon  an  important  point, 
the  latter  having  stated  that  he,  Mr.  Cole,  had 
specially  offered  the  requisite  assistance  to 
establish  the  museum,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
former  visit.  He  said,  “ The  fact  is,  we  have 
been  offering  this  to  your  town  and  to  all  other 
towns  in  the  country  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
If  you  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  our 
blue-books,  which  we  issue  annually,  you  will 
find  that  we  are  bawling  out  to  the  people  to  get 
all  the  advantage  they  can  out  of  the  Kensington 
Museum  and  its  instruction : therefore,  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  the  offer  was  made  for  the 
first  time  to  Nottingham.  The  offer  is  always 
being  made.  We  cried  and  howled,  as  it  were, 
in  the  wilderness,  but  no  one  would  listen  to  ub.” 

Mr.  Cole  congratulated  Nottingham  as  being 
“the  first  municipality  of  this  country  which 
has  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  rate-payers  that 
they  would  have  to  pay  a little  on  behalf  of  an 
institution  of  this  kind  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town  and  themselves  generally ; ” and  showed 
that  the  collection  was  “ not  altogether  a scratch 
collection,  a harum-scarum  bringing  together  of 
all  kinds  of  things  from  heaven  and  earth,  but 
one  made  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  showing 
the  application  of  fine  art  to  industry.”  Alluding 
to  the  Lyons  Museum,  in  its  relation  to  the  silk 
trade,  Mr.  Colo  said  that  “though  Lyons  had 
been  going  on  for  100  years,  you  have  already 
made  a beginning  here,  as  bearing  upon  the 
industry  of  the  locality,  such  as  Lyons  has  only 
got  after  a hundred  years’  experience.”  Point- 
ing out  that  the  South  Kensington  Museum  was 
gradually  becoming  the  store-house  of  the  nation 
in  such  matters,  Mr.  Cole  urged  that  the  locality 
had  a great  part  to  do  in  the  business  in  hand, 
in  providing  a proper  house  for  a permanent 
collection  of  objects,  and  the  periodical  loans 
from  South  Kensington  and  elsewhere  ; and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  no  better  position  in  the 
Midland  Counties  could  be  found  for  the  museum 
than  Nottingham  Castle,  properly  restored  and 
fitted  for  the  purpose. 

The  proper  use  of  the  museum  was  advocated 
by  Mr.  Wallis,  in  replying  to  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Cole  and  himself  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  arrangements  had  been  carried  out,  and 
pointed  to  the  value  of  special  study  on  the 
part  of  designers  and  the  students  of  the  school 
of  art. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  South  Kensington  is 
pledged  to  the  future  support,  and  to  rendering 
not  merely  passive,  but  active  assistance  to 
localities,  and  especially  municipal  authorities 
taking  up  this  question  of  local  museums  of 
science  and  art.  Henceforth  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible mistake  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  custodians  of  the  national  property 
in  the  great  “storehouse”  at  Kensington  to 
assist  all  well-directed  and  properly  organised 
efforts  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Cole  spoke  dis- 
tinctly in  the  name  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  and  the  Vice-President,  and  stated  that 
they  had  sanctioned  his  visit  to  Nottingham  in 
March  last,  when  the  matter  was  fully  discussed 
by  the  corporation. 

We  have  deemed  it  desirable,  with  a view  to 
promoto  the  extension  of  the  facilities  for  art- 
education  amongst  the  people,  to  emphasize  the 
facts  connected  with  this  successful  and  spirited 
effort  at  Nottingham,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
a salutory  lesson  to  other  towns,  which  by  the 
proper  use  of  local  advantages  and  opportunities 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  facilities  held  out  from 
South  Kensington  on  the  other,  may  see  a way 
to  realise  an  important  addition  to  the  educa- 


tional and  refining  influences  of  their  respective 
localities,  by  the  means  of  which  those  who 
labour  may  be  lifted  upward,  and  at  least  de- 
prived of  their  present  excuse  for  merely  sensual 
enjoyments,  by  having  brought  within  their  reach 
places  of  public  resort,  which,  whilst  competing 
with  the  gin-palace  and  drinking-saloon  shall  give 
them  the  means  of  social  intercourse,  in  which 
elevation,  not  degradation,  shall  result. 

The  question  is  a very  practical  one.  It  needs 
no  speculation,  nor  any  of  the  mystifying 
declamation  which  too  frequently  accompanies 
efforts  to  act  upon  the  social  habits  and  manners 
of  the  people.  It  is  simply  a question  of  doing, 
not  of  talking,— of  placing  before  the  people 
those  counter  attractions  which  cannot  fail  to 
gradually,  and,  no  doubt,  almost  imperceptibly, 
but  not  the  less  wisely,  tend  to  wean  attention 
from  vulgarising  attractions,  now  all  too  power- 
ful, to  the  quieter  but  eventually  not  less  potent 
means  of  enjoyment  of  which  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  gives  such  strong  evidence  on  its 
free  evenings,  Saturdays,  Mondays,  and  Tuesdays 
in  each  week,  and  on  all  holidays  of  the  people. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  these  remarks 
than  by  stating  the  arrangements  for  admis- 
sion with  which  it  has  been  considered  expedient 
to  commence  at  Nottingham,  as  the  great  pur- 
pose we  have  in  view  is  to  bring  this  effort 
forward  as  an  example  to  other  large  towns. 
There  is  to  be  no  free  admissions,  but  the 
museum  is  to  be  open  from  noon  each  day  to 
ten  o’clock  at  night.  The  fee  for  admission  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays  is  3d.,  and 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  which  are 
students’  days,  the  charge  is  6d.  Annual  tickets 
admitting  families,  as  also  single  tickets,  are 
issued  at  a moderate  charge,  and  the  sale,  so  far, 
has  been  very  satisfactory. 


THE  ROYAL  PATRIOTIC  FUND  : NEW 
BOYS’  SCHOOL,  WANDSWORTH. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  Russian  War,  a large  sum  of  money  was 
raised  by  public  subscription  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  widows  and  children  of  the 
soldiers  killed  during  that  sad  struggle.  The 
expenditure  of  this  fund  has  been  watched  over 
by  a commission,  consisting  principally  of 
military  and  naval  officers  of  eminence,  and  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  its  pre- 
sident. Provision  has  been  made  for  all  the 
widows  whose  husbands  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Crimea,  many  of  the  children  have  been  main- 
tained and  educated  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  in  other  cases  allowances  have 
been  made  whilst  they  remain  with  their 
mothers.  Some  years  ago  a school  for  girls  was 
established  and  endowed  out  of  the  fund,  and 
the  erection  of  the  building,  on  Wandsworth 
Common,  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Hawkins, 
architect. 

The  success  of  this  institution,  under  the  eye 
of  the  secretary  to  the  commission,  Mr.  W. 
Mugford,  R.N.,  was  such  that  the  commissioners 
recently  decided  upon  the  erection  of  a school 
for  boys,  on  an  adjoining  piece  of  ground ; and 
as  Mr.  Hawkins’s  duties  under  Government 
precluded  his  undertaking  the  erection  of  this 
building,  the  commissioners  had  to  seek  another 
adviser.  With  this  view  they  invited  Messrs. 
Blomfield,  Dawson,  Giles,  Saxon  Snell,  and 
Tasker  to  submit  designs,  and  from  these,  after 
consideration,  they  selected  that  by  Mr.  Saxon 
Snell,  the  exterior  view  and  plan  of  which  we 
illustrate  in  our  present  number.  The  funds  so 
liberally  subscribed,  and  with  equal  liberality 
expended,  have  necessarily  by  this  time  much 
dwindled,  and  the  new  building  is  consequently 
more  modest  in  its  pretensions  than  its  neigh- 
bour the  girls’  school.  The  latter  building  cost 
over  60,000Z. ; whereas  the  present  new  one  will 
cost,  wjien  completed,  with  all  its  fittings,  about 

25,000Z. 

The  new  building  is  capable  of  accommodating 
230  boys,  who  will  be  transfeiTed  from  their 
present  temporary  school  in  a few  months’  time. 
The  exterior  is  of  red  brick,  with  Portland  stone 
dressings. 

The  sewage  from  the  girls’  school  is  conveyed 
to  a tank  about  midway  between  the  two  build- 
ings, and  thence  is  pumped  up  and  distributed 
over  the  land.  The  sewage  from  the  upper 
closets  of  the  new  building  will  be  similarly 
treated ; but  on  the  ground  floor  Moule’s  earth- 
closet  system  is  to  be  brought  into  operation. 
The  wisdom  of  this,  with  a system  of  drains 
ready  to  hand,  seems  questionable. 

The  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
^ Mr.  John  T.  Chappell. 
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FURTHER  OPENING  OF 
THE  GREAT  EASTERN  METROPOLITAN 
EXTENSIONS. 

Wk  understand  that  during  the  present  week 
the  Government  inspector  lias  officially  passed 
over  that  portion  of  the  Great  Eastern  Metro- 
politan Extension  Line  which  lies  between  Tot- 
tenham and  Lea  Bridge,  and  by  which  the 
Extension  Line  joins  the  Great  Eastern  Main 
Line  at  Cobham-mill  Junction.  The  works 
having  thus  been  officially  inspected,  and,  as  we 
learn,  sanctioned  by  the  Government  repre- 
sentative, it  is  intended  to  open  this  portion  in 
the  course  of  a week  or  a fortnight  from  the 
present  time,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  rail- 
way staff  has  all  been  arranged.  This  will  make 
the  second  portion  of  the  Extension  Line  which 
has  been  opened  for  traffic,  the  first  length,  from 
Bethnal-green  to  Stoke  Newington,  having  been 
opened  about  six  weeks  ago ; since  which  time 
the  local  traffic  has  enormously  increased,  and 
proved  that  when  the  line  is  completed  to  Liver- 
pool-street,  and  the  large  station  about  to  be 
erected  there  is  finished  and  ready  for  opening, 
the  local  and  suburban  traffic  of  the  Great 
Eastern  will  repay  the  company  to  a large  extent 
for  the  heavy  outlay  which  has  been  incurred  in 
the  Extension  Lines.  The  traffic  to  and  from 
the  several  stations  between  Bethnal-green  Junc- 
tion and  Stoke  Newington, — namely,  Cambridge 
Heath,  London  Fields,  Hackney-downs  Junction, 
and  Rectory-road — has  been  very  considerable 
since  the  opening  of  the  section,  and  there  is 
every  reason  for  concluding  that  it  will  be  mate- 
rially increased  when  the  resources  of  the  exten- 
Bion  are  fully  developed. 


A NEW  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE 
THAMES. 

Steps  are  being  taken  for  the  construction  of 
l new  railway  across  the  Thames  at  Fulham, 
ivhich  will  practically  be  an  extension  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway,  and  give  that 
company  access  to  Richmond  by  a junction  with 
the  South-Western  Company.  The  new  line 
jommences  by  a junction  with  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  at  South  Kensington ; and,  after 
Jassing  through  Fulham,  crosses  the  Thames, 
tnd  finally  joins  the  South-Western  line  by  a 
unction  near  Barnes  Station,  the  entiro  length 
if  the  line  being  about  three  miles.  The  entire 
lost  of  the  line  is  estimated  at  240,000k,  one  of 
he  heaviest  items  in  the  expenditure  being  the 
iridge  across  the  river,  winch  it  is  proposed 
hall  be  of  a substantial  and  ornamental  cha- 
acter.  Although  not  the  actual  promoters  of 
he  new  line,  the  Metropolitan  District  Company 
ire  deeply  interested  in  its  favour,  as  being  an 
mportant  feeder  to  their  present  line. 


BUILDING  FOR  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

The  London  School  Board  have  secured  a site 
m the  Victoria  Embankment  for  the  erection  of 
ifficcs  thereon.  The  cost  of  the  land,  as  fixed 
>y  arbitration,  is  17,920k,  and  it  is  estimated 
hat  the  building  itself  will  involve  an  expendi- 
ure  of  25,000k  The  Works  Committee  recom- 
aended  that  the  preparation  of  plans  should  be 
ntrusted  to  the  Board’s  own  architect,  Mr. 
tobson,  and  that  competition  should  not  be  in- 
toed.  Several  members  objected  to  this,  and 
he  consideration  of  the  recommendation  was 
ventually  deferred  to  the  next  meeting. 


POCOCK’S  BARREL  MORTISE  LOCK. 

An  ordinary  mortise  lock  recpiires  a large  hole 
o be  cut  through  the  stile  and  middle  rail  of 
door,  and  the  operation  of  properly  fixing  it 
ccupies  usually  more  than  two  hours.  The 
arrel  lock  invented  by  Mr.  Pococlc  (son,  we  may 
lention  by  the  way,  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Pocock,  archi- 
3ct)  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  fixed  in  a 
uarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  simply  a barrel  about 
in.  long  and  1 in.  wide  containing  an  ordi- 
ary  spring  bolt,  convertible  into  a lock  by 
io  action  of  the  key,  which  prevents  the  bolt 
■om  moving.  The  barrel  is  not  exactly 
flindrical,  but  flattened,  and  for  this  reason, 
he  hole  is  formed  for  it  with  a centre-bit,  and  as 
iis  is  notalways  bored  quite  true  theshape  of  the 
arrel  allows  of  a certain  amount  of  accommoda- 
on,  whereas  if  the  barrel  were  circular  it  would 
ave  to  follow  the  hole,  and  so  might  be  thrown 
at  of  position.  To  prevent  oscillation  there  is  a 


screw  at  the  end  of  the  barrel,  which,  worked  by 
a spanner,  passes  into  the  wood  beyond  the  hole 
made  by  the  centre-bit  and  keeps  it  steady. 
The  spiral  spring  used  might  be  thought  slight, 
but  the  inventor  has  set  that  question  at  rest  by 
causing  the  bolt  of  one  of  them  to  be  shot  about 
700,000  times,  which,  taking  the  average  use  of 
a door  at  forty  times  per  day,  represents  the 
wear  of  over  fifty  years, — quite  long  enough 
for  us. 

We  have  very  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Jas.  Hill 
(Thames-street),  who  is  the  sole  factor  for  this 
lock,  will  soon  have  a brisk  demand. 


DUBBIN’S  PATENT  LADDER-SCAFFOLD. 


Tnis  ladder-scaffold  will  probably  supersede 
the  old  ladder  “ cripple,”  and  will  save  the  use 
of  scaffolding  in  repairing  roofs,  gutters,  eaves, 
fixing  chimneys  and  sign-boards,  cementing  and 
painting  houses,  and  so  forth. 

It  consists  (as  may  bo  seen)  of  two  pairs  of 
light  iron  brackets,  which  are  fixed  inside  and 
outside  two  ladders,  each  bracket  being  made 
with  three  hooks,  fastening  respectively  on  to 
three  staves  of  the  ladder,  in  such  a manner  that 
the  strain  is  vertical,  and  so  distributed  that  the 
bracket  cannot  break,  or  become  detached,  and 
it  also  takes  an  equal  pressure  on  the  back  and 
front  of  each  ladder.  The  brackets  have  stays, 
which  fix  on  to  the  pin  of  the  bracket,  and, 
placed  against  the  house  or  building,  straighten 
and  support  the  ladder,  thereby  preventing  it 
from  bending  or  shaking.  The  invention  can  be 
seen  in  use  near  the  London  Bridge  Station. 


THE  LOCK-OUT  IN  LONDON. 

The  result  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
master  builders  and  the  carpenters  and  joiners, 
and  the  masons,  arranged  for  since  last  week,  is, 
we  regret  to  say,  that  all  hopes  of  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  dispute  have  been  disappointed, 
and  that  the  men  have  refused  to  withdraw  the 
partial  strike,  and  hence  the  masters  have  ordered 
the  general  lock-out.  It  was  stated  that  there 
were  more  than  ten  to  one  of  votes  against  the 
men  on  strike  from  Mr.  Brass’s  and  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Shaw’s  resuming  work  at  once  upon 
the  old  terms  pending  any  arbitration  that  might 
take  place,  and  about  the  same  number  in  favour 
of  a conference  of  masters  and  workmen  to 
an-ange  a code  of  working  rules.  Upon  the  re- 
solution to  refer  the  l’ato  of  wages  and  the  nine 
hours  question  to  the  arbitration  of  disinterested 
persons  chosen  by  both  sides  there  was  a large 
majority  against  it,  though  it  should  in  strict 
fairness  be  stated  the  minority  was  by  no  means 
insignificant ; and  some  of  the  masters  are  not 


contented  to  accept  a mere  assertion  as  to  the 
result  of  these  votings.  It  was  also  intimated  that 
after  the  state  of  the  poll  had  been  declared  to 
the  delegates,  it  was  moved  that  a deputation 
of  four  should  be  appointed  to  convey  the  re- 
sult to  the  masters’  committee,  with  power  to 
make  an  offer  to  accept  8kl.  per  hour  for  51 
hours  per  week  up  to  the  1st  of  March  next,  and 
after  that  date  the  pay  to  be  9d.  the  hour,  but  that 
the  delegates  indignantly  refused  to  entertain 
the  proposal,  and  an  amendment  was  carried  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  directing  the  com- 
munication to  be  made  in  writing  through  a 
simple  messenger.  Subsequently  a full  com- 
mittee of  the  Central  Association  of  Master 
Builders  held  a short  consultation  upon  the 
rejection  of  their  overtures  to  the  men,  and 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  issue  the  following  cir- 
cular, to  be  addressed  to  all  the  master  builders 
in  London,  viz. : — 

" Sir, — The  carpenters  and  joiners  and  masons  having 
refused  to  refer  the  question  now  in  dispute  between 
themselves  aud  the  master  builders  to  arbitration,  or  to 
withdraw  the  strike  at  Mr.  Brass’s  aud  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Shaw’s,  you  are  earnestly  requested  to  carry  out  the  re- 
solution passed  at  the  meeting  of  master  builders  on  the 
/111  of  June  last,  by  closing  all  shops  and  works  belonging 
to  you  within  the  district  over  which  the  district  sur- 
veyors have  jurisdiction,  from  to-morrow,  the  19th 
instant,  until  such  time  as  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw  aud 
Mr.  Brass  shall  inform  the  Committee  of  the  Master- 
Builders'  Association  that  they  have  been  able  to  resume 
their  works.  (Signed)  Staxlet  G.  Bied,  Honorary 
Secretary.”  . 

The  latter  part  of  this  notice  was  a good  deal 
canvassed  outside  the  trade.  At  the  last  great 
lock-out  it  was  to  last  until  “ the  dispute  with 
the  men,  as  a body,  was  settled ; ” but  now  it  is 
only  to  continue  in  force  until  the  two  firms  from 
which  the  carpenters  and  joiners  have  been 
withdrawn  are  able  to  resume  work ; and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  such  an  event  might  happen 
within  the  next  week.  The  committee  sitting  at 
the  Brown  Bear  Tavern  profess  to  see  through 
all  its  meaning,  and  intend  to  take  immediate 
action  upon  it,  if,  indeed,  they  have  not  done  so 
already.  There  are  fully  250  large  building 
establishments,  and  of  those  a sufficient  number 
may  deem  it  expedient  to  close  their  doors,  so  as 
inevitably  to  throw  at  least  20,000  artizans  out 
of  employment  at  once. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  firms  who  have 
closed  their  shops  : — Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen, 
Bloomsbury ; Myers  & Sons,  Lambeth  ; Colls  & 
Co.,  Camberwell ; Renshaw  & Co.,  City-road ; 
Adamson  & Son,  Turnham-green ; Ashby  & 
Horner,  Whitechapel ; Cubitt  & Co.,  Gray’s-inn- 
road ; Baker  & Co.,  Stangate ; Gammon  & Co., 
Lambeth ; Manley  & Rogers,  Camden-town ; 
Simpson  & Co.,  Tottenham-court-road  ; Patrick  & 
Sons,  Westminster-road  ,-  Smith  & Taylor,  Pim- 
lico ; Freake  & Co.,  Chelsea;  Doves,  Islington; 
Hill  & Sons,  Islington  ; Macey,  Strand  ; Trollope 
& Sons  ; Lucas,  Brothers ; Dines  & Co.,  Pimlico. 

Discussion  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be 
useless  ; one  side  insists  on  certain  terms  before 
going  to  work,  the  other  side  declines  to  grant 
those  terms  unless  disinterested  persons,  in  the 
shape  of  arbitrators,  say  it  ought  to  do  60.  The 
lock-out  may  end  in  a week,  or  it  may  go  on  for 
three  months.  Nothing  that  we  can  say  will 
hasten  or  retard  it. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Rotherham. — Messrs.  Logan  & Hemmingway, 
the  contractors  who  have  undertaken  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  reservoir  at  Ulley  Brook,  about  five 
miles  from  Rotherham,  for  the  supply  of  the 
town  with  water,  are  likely  to  have  some  trouble 
with  the  large  staff  of  navvies,  masons,  &c.,  in 
their  employ.  On  Thursday  in  last  week  the 
navvies  excavating  the  trench  for  the  foundation 
of  the  puddle  wall  suddenly  ceased  work.  They 
made  their  way  in  a body  along  the  valley,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  remainder  of  the 
navvies  to  desist  working.  Thus  reinforced,  the 
body  of  navvies  proceeded  to  the  working-places 
of  the  masons,  who  number  about  forty,  and  who 
are  occupied  in  building  the  viaduct,  and  the 
bye-washes  and  sluices.  The  masons,  after 
refusing  for  a long  time,  at  last  gave  way. 
The  quarrymen  and  a small  gang  'of  men 
who  carry  clay  from  a considerable  distance 
up  the  valley  to  be  used  iu  the  construction 
of  the  puddle  walls  were  next  induced  to 
join  them  on  strike.  Several  fights  occurred 
between  some  of  the  navvies,  but  no  general  en- 
counter took  place.  A large  meeting  of  tho  men 
was  then  held  on  the  works  at  Ulley  Brook,  when 
a resolution  was  earned  that  work  should  not  be 
resumed  until  the  whole  of  the  concessions  de- 
manded had  been  granted.  They  want  less  work 
and  more  pay,  but  their  demands  vary. 
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Bolton. — The  master  brickmakera  have  acceded 
to  the  application  of  their  workmen  for  an  ad- 
vance of  Is.  6d.  per  1,000  bricks.  The  advance 
is  to  be  divided  as  follows  To  the  temperers, 

3d.  per  1,000 ; moulders,  3d.  ; wheelers,  3d. ; 
carriers,  1 id. ; wallers,  lid.;  kilners,  4d. ; and 
burners,  2d. 

Bradford. — A meeting  of  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  has  been  held  at  the  Secular  Hall,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  asking  for  a reduction 
of  one  hour  per  week  and  an  advance  of  wages, 
when  it  was  resolved  that,  considering  the  in- 
crease in  rent  and  the  price  of  provisions,  the 
meeting  was  of  opinion  that  the  present  rate  of 
remuneration  was  inadequate  to  the  present  re- 
quirements ; and  taking  into  consideration  that 
the  rate  of  wages  in  Bradford  is  lower  than  in 
many  towns  of  less  importance,  they  respectfully 
request  that  employers  pay  7^d.  per  hour,  or 
1J.  9s.  10£d.  for  49  hours  per  week ; that  they 
request  that  this  should  be  paid  to  all  men  of  the 
trade  as  a standard  rate  of  wages  ; that  the  fore- 
going alterations  come  into  operation  on  the  1st 
day  of  June,  1873 ; that  they  commence  work 
at  seven  o’clock  a.m.,  and  leave  at  half -past  five 
p.m.,  and  noon  on  Saturdays ; and  that  these 
rules  should  be  binding  on  both  men  and  em- 
ployers ; and  when  any  future  alteration  should 
be  desired,  six  months’  notice  should  be  given  by 
either  party,  and  that  the  notice  should  expire 
on  the  1st  of  March  or  the  1st  of  August. 

Famworth.  — The  bricklayers  of  Famworth 
have  been  locked  out  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
fusal to  accept  payment  by  the  hour  instead  of 
by  the  day,  as  heretofore.  Three  months’  notice 
had  been  given  of  the  intended  change,  but  the 
men  had,  from  the  first,  expressed  their  oppo- 
sition to  it,  alleging  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  wages.  Up  to  the  present  time  their 
wages  had  been  36s.  per  week,  and  their  masters 
desired  to  substitute  payment  after  the  rate  of 
8d.  per  hour. 

Swansea. — The  masons  and  carpenters  em- 
ployed by  the  principal  builders  of  the  town 
have  been  on  strike,  for  a week  or  ten  days,  for 
the  “Nine-hours  movement.”  The  employers, 
at  the  onset,  said  they  were  quite  prepared  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  the  men,  but  they  re- 
quired the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment solemnly  entered  into  and  signed  by  both 
employers  and  men  at  the  termination  of  the  last 
strike,  to  the  effect  that  six  months’  notice  should 
be  given  on  either  side,  before  any  deviation  of 
the  terms  then  agreed  to  were  mado.  The  men 
only  gave  three  months’  notice  of  the  present 
demand,  and  the  employers  consequently  required 
three  months  more  notice,  but  they  offered  to 
leave  the  whole  question  to  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. All  these  offers  on  the  part  of  the 
masters  were  refused  by  the  men  : they  would 
have  the  nine  hours  per  day  at  all  risks  and  at 
any  cost.  All  means  of  conciliation  failing,  and 
the  employers  being  pressed  by  contracts,  they 
were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  made 
upon  them,  and  gave  in,  and  the  men  resumed 
work  upon  their  own  terms. 

Belfast. — A strike  has  taken  place  among  the 
employes  of  Messrs.  McLean  & Co.,  builders,  of 
Corporation-street,  Belfast.  The  men  have  been 
working  sixty  hours  weekly,  and  on  making  a 
stand  for  the  substitution  of  fifty-four  hours,  the 
firm  consented  to  meet  the  men  by  reducing  the 
hours  to  fifty-seven.  This  has  been  refused  by 
the  employes,  and  accordingly  between  sixty  and 
seventy  of  them  have  quitted  their  employment. 

A Confederation  of  United  Trades  of  Scotlcmd. 
A meeting  of  delegates  representing  the  various 
trades  throughout  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland 
has  been  held  in  the  Tontine  Hotel,  Glasgow,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  association,  to  be 
designated  “The  United  Trades  Confederation 
of  Scotland.”  The  Glasgow  United  Trades 
Council,  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Bennett, 
Campbell,  Laing,  Robertson,  Inglis,  Golly,  Glen, 
Kirkwood,  Goodwin,  Hill,  and  Paton.  A number 


continues.  The  meeting  was  engaged  during  the 
day  going  over  the  rules.  The  conference  was 
continued  next  day.  A code  of  rules  was 
adopted,  and  a president,  secretary,  and  executive 
were  appointed. 


“TRICKS  OF  PICTURE  DEALERS.” 

Sm  —I  see  my  name  abused  in  your  paper  of  the  15th  in 
a letter  entitled  “ Tricks  ofPicturo  Dealers.”  I am  sorry 
that  this  is  not  a very  rare  occurrence.  I never  sent  any 
one  to  anybody  for  an  opinion  on  a painting  of  I he 
Pilgrimage  to  'Canterbury,"  or  any  other  picture.  I am 
very  often  applied  to  for  opinions,  which  I do  not  give, 

i . — P.i.  flin  o nnl if.fl ni.ti  tn  **  aOTTlO  h 1 1 1 ) W Tl 


School  Residences. 

Iu  cases  where  the  erection  of  a residence  for  the  master 
or  mistress  has  been  determined  on,  it  should  contain  a 
parlour,  a kitchen,  a scullery,  and  three  bedrooms,  of  not 
tegs  than  the  following  dimensions  of  superficial  area. 


Ft. 


some  known 

dealer  ” for  what  theyseek.  . „ 

Your  correspondent  might  have  applied  to  me  belore 
making  such  free  use  of  my  name  in  a public  print. 


R.  N.  Wobnum. 


(a)  For  the  parlour  12  0 by  13 

lb)  ,,  kitchen  12  0 „ 10 

(r)  For  one  of  the  bedrooms 12  0 „ 10 

(J)  For  two  other  bedrooms  ft  0 »•  ® 

(e)  The  height  to  be  in  no  case  less  than  8 ft.  to  wall- 
plate,  if  ceiled  at  the  wall-plate ; or  7 ft.  to  wall- 
plate,  and  9 ft.  to  ceiling,  if  ceiled  to  the  collar. 

SVGGBSTKD  ALTBBATIONS.  ^ ^ ^ 

(a)  For  the  parlour  11  9 bv  12j 

lb)  ,,  kitchen  

(c)  For  one  of  the  bedrooms 
(./)  For  two  other  bedrooms  ... 


RULES  FOR  PLANNING  AND  FITTING 
SCHOOLS. 

The  Works  Committee,  of  the  London 
Board,  bave  bad  under  consideration  the 
letter  from  the  Education  Department  with 
reference  to  the  rules  which  they  had  drawn 
up  for  planning  and  fitting  schools.*  To 
meet  the  objections  raised  by  the  Department, 
and  also  to  embody  certain  amendments  which 
appear  to  them  desirable,  they  have  drafted  the 
following  alterations  in  the  rules  sanctioned  by 
the  Board.  In  addition  to  the  alterations  which 
they  propose,  they  subjoin  an  alternative  scheme, 
to  be  adopted  when  desired  in  graded  schools. 

Infant  Schools. 

SUGGESTED  ALTERATIONS. 

1.  An  infant  school  should  always  be  on  the  ground 

floor,  in  the  case  of  a single  school.  Where  a second 
infant  school  is  intended,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary 
to  place  it  above  the  other,  approached  by  an  easy 
staircase.  . 

2.  It  shall  never  be  without  a playground  of  ample  size, 
of  which  a portion  must  be  covered. 

3.  It  is  not  desirable  that,  in  London,  any  infant  school 
should  be  organised  for  less  than  120.  The  maximum 
number  may  be  taken  as  240.  And,  where  the  number 


14  0 
14  0 

10  6 

•)  The  height  to  be  in  no  case  less  than  9 ft.  to  wall-  j 

' plate,  if  ceiled  at  the  wall-plate  ; or  7 ft.  6m.  4 I 
to  wall-plate,  and  9 ft.  6 in.  to  ceiling,  if  ceded  I 
at  the  collar. 

Alternative  System  for  Graded  Schools. 

1.  Each  of  the  graded  schools  (whether  junior  or  senior,  rj 
boys  or  girls)  should  consist  of  three  or  more  double  class-  i 
rooms,  according  to  the  size  of  the  department. 

2.  Each  double  class-room  should  be  capable  of  accom-  4 

modating  respectively  60,  60,  70,  or  80  children,  according  ij 
to  the  size  of  the  department.  . , . ... 

3.  As  the  number  of  children  in  Standards  5 and  b will 
usually  be  one-fourth  or  one-third  smaller  than  any  of  the  i; 
lower  standards,  the  smaller  class-rooms  should  be  devoted  i 
to  these  two  standards.  Thus,  in  the  senior  schools,  J 
although  the  space  per  child  will  be  greater  than  in  me 
junior  schools,  one  double  class-room  may  be  smaller,  and  , 


junior  schools, 

the  whole  area  the  same.  , ■, 

4.  The  entrance  should  be  by  a porch  to  the  largest  and 
most  central  room.  , , 

6 Two  of  the  larger  rooms  should  be  separated  by  a 
movable  partition,  so  as  to  be  thrown  together  for  singing, 
collective  lessons,  an  address,  or  any  occasion  requiring 
accommodation  for  the  whole  (or  a large  proportion)  of  the- 
denartment.  As  children  are  placed  during  collective ^ 
lessons  much  closer  together  than  usual,  moveable  parti-  i 
tions  arc  not  necessary  between  all  the  class-rooms,  but  j 
only  between  so  many  as  will  admit  all  the  children  ot  onoil 
department  to  be  closely  Beated  at  one  time. 

~ The  entire  area  should  not  exceed  10  superficial  leot 


P67  CClass-rooms  may  bo  planned  with  only  three  or  fouri 
rows  of  desks  and  benches  ranged  along  one  wall. 


infant  school. 

4.  In  every  case  there  should  be  two  class-rooms,  one 
for  babies,  and  another  for  the  most  advanced  infants.  Up 
to  120  these  should  be  arranged  for  about  30  each.  In  the 
case  of  a school  of  maximum  size,  there  should  be  a third 
class-room  of  larger  size,  and  the  two  smaller  class-rooms 
should  then  be  capable  of  being  thrown  into  one.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  noise  caused  by  infant  teaching,  there 
should  be  no  sliding  or  wooden  partitions  in  infant  schools 
other  than  those  necessary  for  throwing  these  two  smaller 
class-rooms  into  one.  . 

6.  The  fittings  should  always  comprise  two  galleries  ot 
unequal  size.  No  gallery  in  a class-room  for  infants 
should  hold  more  than  eighty  to  ninety.  The  large  gal- 
lery in  the  schoolroom  should  be  capable  of  accommo- 


dating two-thirds  of  the  infants  at  one  time,  for  collective 
too^binir  The  advanced  infant  class  will  require  a small 


benches  and  desks,  also  a cupboard  for  books, 
&c.,  about  six  feet  high. 


Graded  Schools. 

1.  In  arranging  a school  for  children  of  seven  years  and 
upwards,  the  junior  mixed  school  should  embrace  stand- 
ards one  to  three,  and  the  senior  schools  the  three  higher 
standards.  In  point  of  number,  any  multiple  of  thirty, 
thirty-five,  or  forty  will  be  found  most  convenient.  Forty, 
as  a unit,  is  preferred  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  first  four 
standards,  but  a smaller  number  may  be  adopted  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth. 

3.  A school  of  the  largest  size  should  have  two  double 
class-rooms,  calculated  at  8 ft,  to  9 ft.  superficial  per 
child,  arranged  with  sliding  partitions,  so  as  to  be  sub- 
divisible into  four. 

5.  The  best  width  for  the  general  school-room  is  from 
18  ft.  to  22  ft.  (This  allows  for  three  or  four  rows  deep 
of  benches  and  desks  ranged  along  one  wall.)  The  light- 
ing should  be  from  the  back.  In  all  cases  there  should  be 
“ through”  ventilation. 

Five  rows  of  benches  and  desks  are  allowable 
room.  The  lighting  should,  if  possible,  be  chiefly  from 
the  side. 

6.  Generally  an  allowance  of  20  in.  on  each  desk  and 

bench  will  be  necessary,  otherwise  the  children  will  be 
cramped  in  writing.  The  lengths  will,  therefore,  be  as 
follows,  viz.  : — Ft.  In. 

For  4 children,  a length  of 


8 4 


10  0 


For  senior  classes  the  provision  should  be  22  inches. 
Junior  schools  should  have  at  one  end  of  the  general 


of  representatives  from  various  other  trades  room  a gallery  for  collective  teaching,  capable  of  accom- 
. — i.  . i.  Ilf-  Tn n tf  About,  one  half  of  the  school  at  a time.  Also 


throughout  Scotland  were  also  present.  Mr. 
John  Holborn,  Edinburgh,  was  appointed  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Charles  Laing,  secretary.  A code 
-of  rule»was  submitted  for  approval,  which  bore 
that  the  objects  of  the  confederation  are  to  render 
all  moral  and  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  trades 
connected  with  the  association.  The  confedera- 
tion shall  be  governed  by  a president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  executive  committee,  and  judicial 
council,  always  subject  to  a conference  of  dele- 
gates and  the  votes  of  the  members.  The 
executive  committee,  when  benefit  is  claimed, 
shall  levy  on  every  society  in  the  confederation, 
according  to  the  number  of  its  members,  to 
meet  the  amount  required  so  long  as  such  dispute  I 


modating  about  one  half  of  the  school  at  a time.  Also 
provision  in  benches  and  desks  for  a double  class  of  sixty 
to  eighty.  But  the  room  should  be  so  planned,  that  the 
removal  of  the  gallery  and  the  substitution  of  benches  and 
desks  can  be  easily  etfected  hereafter  if  desired. 

Senior  schools,  as  a general  rule,  do  not  require  the 
gallery. 

Benches  and  desks  are  required  for  all  the  children 
(except  for  one  class  occupying  the  gallery),  and  they 
should  be  of  various  heights  according  to  the  varying 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS'  FEES  UNDER 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

ARCHES  UNDER  PUBLIC  WAT. 

Power  v.  Wig  more.  — The  defendant  had: 
erected  fifty-two  arches  under  a public  highway# 
forming  four  sides  of  a square  in  Newgate  mar. 
ket,  and  the  plaintiff,  as  district  surveyor  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  city  of  London,  sum. 
moned  him  before  Sir  Walter  Carden  foi 
25 1.  10s.  They  were  not  arches  attached  tc 
houses,  but  were  built  on  a vacant  piece  oi 
ground,  ready  for  houses. 

Each  arch  or  vault  was  separated  by  a piei 
in  brickwork,  and  open  in  front,  and  there  wa* 
i no  internal  communication  or  mode  of  acces* 
whatever  from  one  vault  to  another.  On  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  contended  that  eaol 
arch  was  a separate  structure,  and  that  he  wai 
entitled  to  a fee  of  10s.  for  each.  On  the  par 
of  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that  thl 
words  in  the  schedule,  “ for  inspecting  the  archel 
or  stone  floors  over  or  under  public  ways,  lOs.i 
meant  that  the  appellant  was  entitled  to  ow 
sum  of  10s.  for  inspecting  any  number  of  arche’ 
under  * or  over  any  public  way,  and  that  n 
greater  fee  could  be  demanded.  The  magistral 
was  of  opinion  that  the  contention  of  the  d( 
fendant  was  correct,  and  that  the  surveyor  wa 
only  entitled  to  the  sum  of  10s. ; and  gave  h .< 
determination  against  the  larger  claim,  blj 
granted  a case  for  an  appeal.  The  appeal  wffl 
heard  in  the  Common  Pleas,  Westminster,  on  tl  :i 
4th  of  June,  before  Mr.  Justice  Willes  and  M i 
Justice  Keating.  J| 

Mr.  Justice  Willes,  in  the  course  of  deliveriBH 
judgment,  said, — 

“ The  point  of  law  is  this  It  may  be  represented 
the  question  whether  a number  of  arches  are  made  nmt.ij 
a public  highway,— whether  a public  highway  ol  miles  » 
length,  or  a public  highway  surrounding  a square,— 
ever  be  the  number  of  arches  which  are  made,  proVMUB 
these  arches  are  in  one  continuous  public  way,  thesu> 
veyor  is  to  be  satisfied  for  the  inspection  of  them  au  « 
a fee  of  10s.  only,  under  the  second  schedule  of  the  Buui  I 
ingAct,  Parti.;  whether  the  Act  gives  only  one  fee  It 
any  number  of  arches,  provided  those  arches  are  all  und. 
a continuous  highway,  whether  in  a straight  fine  t , 

DOt‘  Supposing  a man  gave  notice  to  the  surveyor  that  K 
- - - - - ~ *- -♦■■•’ct  one  arch  over  or  underapuua 


ages.  The  desks  should  be  very  slightly  inclined, 
seats  should  have  backs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fasten  the 
fittings  to  the  floor.  They  should  be  either  placed  on 
slightly  raised  platforms,  or  (if  made  to  move  on  castors) 
should  themselves  be  graduated.  Each  of  the  six  classes 
(or  standards)  should  have  a cupboard  for  books,  &c., 
about  6 ft.  6 in.  high. 


* See  p.  3*19,  ante. 


be&rc 
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1 under  the  genus,  or  more  properly  species  ? I think  the 
latter  certainly  is  the  proper  conclusion.  Yon  say  to  a 
watchmaker,  ‘ What  do  you  charge  for  your  silver 
hunting-watches?’  ‘Six  guineas.’  Well,"  that  does 
not  mean  that  a man  is  to  have  two  watches  if  he 
'pays  six  guineas,  but  it  means  that  he  is  to  pay 
i guineas  for  each  watch.  And  so  here,  with  respect  to  the 
larches  or  stone  floors  under  or  over  public  ways,  10s., — not 


inspecting  any  number  of  arches  in  the  plural  but  10s.  for 
each  of  the  arches  mentioned  in  the  schedule.  Therefore, 
lunder  the  schedule,  there  would  be  )0s.  for  each  arch. 
nThat  is  said  to  be  cut  down,  and  I think  it  is  cut  down  by 
the  49th  section.  It  is  cut  down  by  the  49th  section  not 
lin  respect  of  their  being  under  one  highway,  not  in  respect 
of  their  being  in  one  notice,  although  they  must  be  included 
in  one  notice  to  escape  with  one  fee  under  the  49th  section, 
but  in  respect  of  their  being  done  for  one  building,  in  order 
to  cut  down  the  10s.  for  each  arch  to  10s.  for  a number  of 
arches.  You  must  show  that  that  number  of  arches  is  in 
one  notice,  and  that  it  relates  to  some  one  building.  Then 
you  charge  10s.  in  respect  of  the  arches  under  that  build- 
ing,  not  by  reason  of  the  schedule  using  the  arches  in  the 
plural,  but  by  reason  of  the  49th  section  cutting  down  the 
flaim  in  respect  of  arches  included  in  one  notice  in  respect 
if  works  done  upon  any  building.” 

“I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  inquiry,  which  inquiry  is  to 
)G  one  of  fact,  as  to  whether  these  arches  should  be  con- 
ridered  as  one  building,  or  whether  they  should  be  dis- 
• twos  or  threes,  or  any  other  numbers,  with 


ributed  in  twos  or  threes,  or  any  other  numbers,  with 
'espeet  to  the  buildings  to  which  they  belong.  Are  they 
IU'i  l n?3’  or  Part  buildings,  other  than,  and  beyond, 
ind  besides  the  arches  themselves  ? If  they  were  aviaduct, 
10  doubt  only  10s.  would  have  to  be  paid.;  but  a viaduct 
vould  be  one  building;  at  least  the  magistrate  might 
;ome  to  that  conclusion.  If  there  were  arches  of  houses 
n course  of  construction  round  the  square,  they  might 
iroperly  be  held  to  be  several  buildings,  and  they  might 
ie  divided  according  to  the  number  of  houses  which  the 
aagistrate  might  consider  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  arches 
o be  built.  1 think  this  will  be  the  question — How  much 
uight  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  number  of  buildings 
fhich  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  those  arches  ought  to  be 
ttributed  to  p " 

The  practical  result  is  to  declare  that  the  dis- 
rict  surveyor  is  entitled  to  receive  10s.  in  respect 
f the  arch  or  arches  appertaining  to  each  house 
r intended  house. 


CHELSEA  EMBANKMENT. 

Sir, — Act  passed,  1869.  Contract  let  in  May, 
871,  to  Mr.  Webster.  Amount  of  contract, 
33,950Z.  Works  commenced  (unknown).  First 
;one  laid  August  6th,  1871. 

Progress  of  works  to  March,  1872,  £12,400 

» „ in  March,  „ 6,900 

» „ in  April,  ,,  4,500 

i)  „ in  May,  „ 3,740 

Progress  of  works  to  June,  1872  ...  £27,540 
Jasper. 


TESTING  MATERIALS. 

Sir, — Captain  Seddon,  R.N.,  deserves  the 
lianks  of  the  profession  for  his  very  interesting 
iper,  and  I do  not  wish  to  detract  from  its  value 
the  least,  but  I still  think  that  for  girders 
hich  admit  of  a constant  being  obtained  by 
Experiment  the  formula  he  proposes  has  no 
Ivantage  over  that  which  he  condemns,  although 
would  not  claim  for  the  latter  more  than  it 
^serves.  This  may  be  shown  more  clearly  by 
^pressing  both  formulas  in  the  same  terms,  and 
Tanging  them  as  follows  : — 


Hurst  . 


-^=c 

ad 


Capt.  Seddon — =4/ 

ad  J 

hioh  differ  only  in  the  “4/”  of  the  latter  being 
ibstituted  for  “C  ” in  the  former,  “C”  represent- 
g a constant  number  obtained  by  breaking 
milar  girders,  a process  which  takes  into 
I'count  all  imperfections  involved  in  the  con. 
ruction  of  the  girder,  and  which  might  be 
ipeated  for  various  classes  of  iron;  while  “4/,” 
Captain  Seddon’s  formula  represents  merely 
ur  times  the  tensile  strength  ascertained  by 
Jte  breaking  of  specimens  of  the  iron,  or,  as 
Blptain  Seddon  has  put  it,  “ the  limiting  stress 
h tons  per  square  inch,” — a value  which,  in  the 
jfesent  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  only  con- 
kmtional. 

) Both  formulae  were  fully  investigated  twenty. 
,re  years  ago,  during  the  consideration  of  the 
(I'Ojects  for  the  Britannia  and  Conway  bridges; 
riid  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further 
linnot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  description  of 
t ese  bridges,  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Fairbaim. 
i As  regards  my  “Hand-book,”  I am  well  aware 
its  imperfections,  and  have  been  for  some  time 
i gaged  in  preparing  a completely  revised 
ition. 

Mr.  Molesworth’sbook  was  thoroughly  revised 
rit  year,  and  to  my  mind,  at  least,  it  leaves  very 
tie  to  be  desired  as  an  engineer’s  pocket-book. 

J.  T.  Hurst. 


CONCRETE  BUILDING  AND 
THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

THE  PEABODY  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS  AND 
THE  CONTRACTORS. 

On  Saturday,  the  15th  inst.,  Messrs.  Tall  & 
Company,  patentees  and  building  contractors 
to  the  Peabody  trustees,  carrying  on  business  at 
8 and  9,  Lawson-street,  Great  Dover-road,  were 
summoned  before  Mr.  Benson  (Southwark)  by 
Mr.  E.  Cheffins,  hon.  secretary,  under  the  56th 
section  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  for 
unlawfully  erecting  certain  buildings,  called  the 
Peabody  industrial  Dwellings,  in  East-lane,  Ber- 
mondsey, without  having  previously  sent  in  plans, 
specifications,  &c.,  to  the  surveyors  of  the  dis- 
trict ; and  secondly,  with  refusing  and  neglecting 
to  pull  down  a certain  wall  of  the  same  building 
alleged  to  be  not  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the 
said  Act. 

Mr.  Biron,  instructed  by  Mr.  Ward,  solicitor 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  supported 
the  summonses,  and  Mr.  Meadows  White,  in- 
structed by  Messrs.  Ashurst,  Morris,  & Co., 
appeared  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Biron,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he 
was  instructed  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  to  proceed  against  the 
Company  on  two  summonses  taken  out  by  Mr. 
Hesketh,  the  district  surveyor,  under  the  56th 
section  of  the  18th  and  19th  Viet.,  cap.  122,  for 
erecting  a block  of  buildings,  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  rooms,  called  The  Peabody  Indus- 
trial Dwellings,  in  East-lane,  Bermondsey,  without 
having  first  sent  in  plans  and  specifications,  for 
the  approval  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
There  were  other  sections  of  ^the  Act.  If  not 
properly  done,  the  offenders  came  under  the 
45th  section.  The  47th  section  gave  two  magi- 
strates power  to  inflict  penalties,  &c.  The 
defendants  caused  these  buildings  to  be  erected 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Act.  A notice  was 
sent  to  them  by  the  district  surveyor,  and  they 
were  liable  to  a penalty  of  20Z.  for  every  day 
they  neglected  to  comply  with  the  Act.  The 
third  or  last  rule  in  the  miscellaneous  portion  of 
the  Act  sets  forth  that  every  building  must  be 
built  in  brick,  stone,  or  other  incombustible 
material,  properly  bonded  together.  The  build- 
ings complained  of  were  not  so.  The  walls  were 
put  together  in  a liquid  state,  which  did  not 
harden  for  twenty-four  hours." 

Mr.  Benson  observed  that  he  had  seen  the 
buildings  in  question,  and  he  thought  the 
materials  used  were  incombustible. 

Mr.  Biron  considered  they  were  not  built  of  a 
hard  substance,  such  as  brick  or  stone.  They 
charged  the  defendants  for  infringing  the  law 
by  not  coming  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  their  sanction,  according  to  a notice 
served  on  the  company  by  the  district  surveyor, 
according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  follows, — 
“That  the  walls  of  such  buildings  are  being 
formed  with  masses  or  lumps  of  hard  materials, 
grouted  with  and  embedded  in  Portland  cement 
concrete,  used  in  a semi-liquid  state,  to  which 
the  rules  of  the  said  Act  are  inapplicable,  with- 
out the  licence  or  authority  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  having  been  obtained,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  56th  section  of  the  said  Act ; and 
I require  you  to  take  down  the  said  walls,  &c. 
Dated  8th  of  May,  1872.”  The  company  dis- 
obeyed that  notice,  and  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  Heretofore  they  had  on  all  occasions 
applied  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  for  licences. 

Mr.  Meadow  White  contended  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  company  had  no  occasion  to 
apply  for  licence  from  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
and  the  district  surveyor  had  no  authority  to 
make  a requisition  upon  them  to  pull  down  the 


In  cross-examination,  witness  said  a “rubble 
wall  ” was  not  bonded.  With  regard  to  the  present 
building,  it  was  solidly  put  together,  but  he  did 
not  think  such  a system  would  be  safe  in  other 
builders’  hands  except  the  company’s.  It  was 
admirably  put  together.  Witness  added  that  he 
had  not  been  in  the  company’s  works. 

Mr.  Walter  Newhall,  chief  clerk  in  the  Build- 
ings Act  Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  said  he  had  examined  the  buildings  in 
the  course  of  erection,  and  he  did  not  think  there 
was  sufficient  cohesion.  Some  of  the  bricks  used 
seemed  quite  rotten. 

Mr.  Robert  Hesketh,  the  district  surveyor, 
proved  that  the  defendants  had  not  received  his 
authority,  and  that  they  had  refused  to  comply 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  thought  the 
walls  were  properly’  bonded. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Benson,  he  said  the  concrete 
bonded  it  together.  This  was  the  first  requisition 
he  had  served  on  a builder  where  concrete  was 
used. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Fry,  surveyor  to  the 
Strand  district,  did  not  consider  the  work  pro- 
perly bonded  together. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Biron 
asked  for  an  adjournment,  and  after  a short  con- 
sultation, 

Mr.  Benson  adjourned  the  further  hearing 
until  Saturday,  the  29th  instant. 


RHYMING  COMPLAINTS* 

Oh,  why,  my  Muse,  so  vast  a theme  select  ? 
Can  human  words  describe  an  architect ! 

At  his  command  do  glorious  cities  rise, 

To  give  us  shelter  and  delight  our  eyes. 

Yes,  ’tis  to  him  our  very  homes  we  owe, 

And  how  much  more  the  world  can  never 
know. 

First  of  professions,  architecture  stands  : 

Its  age  sublime,  our  reverence  demands  : 

Oh,  how  can  they  from  noble  pride  refrain. 
Who  trace  their  line  unbroken  back  to  Cain  ? 
He  first  of  architects  went  forth  to  build, 
Rear’d  a great  city,  and  his  brother  kill’d ; 
And,  certain  pamphlets  made  us  think  of  late. 
Left  to  his  followers  his  envious  hate. 

Go,  ask  the  builder  if  he  ever  found 
The  knowledge  of  an  architect  unsound  ? 

Go,  ask  the  client  if  he  ever  knew 
One  undertake  a thing  he  could  not  do ; 

Or  spend  his  money  when  he  was  not  forced  ; 
Or  under-estimate  a building’s  cost  ? 

He’ll  answer,  “ No  ; and  fain  I’d  pay  them 
more, 

Had  not  the  Institute  just  fix’d  the  score.” 


Mr.  Benson  was  of  opinion  that  the  first  sum- 
mons must  fall,  as  he  did  not  think  the  requisi- 
tion was  such  as  was  required  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament, — “ to  pull  down  all.” 

Mr.  Biron  submitted  to  his  worship’s  decision, 
and  proceeded  with  the  second  summons.  He 
called, 

Mr.  Macey.  He  said  he  had  been'thirty-five 
years  a practical  builder,  and  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act. 
He  visited  the  buildings  complained  of  in  the 
course  of  erection  in  East-lane,  Bermondsey. 
He  observed  the  way  in  which  the  packing  was 
done,  with  pieces  of  broken  bricks  and  stone 
among  the  concrete.  They  were  all  thrown  in 
together. 

Mr.  Biron  asked  whether  they  were  “ bonded  ?” 

Mr.  Meadows  White  objected  to  that  question. 

Witness  said  they  were  not  bonded,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  building  terms. 


RESTORATION  OF  BURNT  EDIFICES  IN 
PARIS. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  deter- 
mined on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  upon  its  present  basis, — that  is  to  say,  using 
all  the  portions  of  the  building  which  remain 
uninjured  by  the  fire.  According  to  the  “ Jour- 
nal of  the  Society  of  Arts,”  the  work  is  to  be 
thrown  open  to  public  competition.  Tho  re- 
building of  the  Tuileries,  which  had  been  an- 
nounced in  error  as  determined  on,  is  not  likely 
to  be  undertaken  at  present.  It  may  seem  sur- 
prising at  first  view  that  the  architectural 
portion  of  the  Salon  now  open  contains  no 
projects  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  and  only  one  for  that  of  the  Tuileries. 
This  is  really  not  extraordinary,  as  architects 
who  hope  to  compete  for  these  works  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  lay  their  crude  plans  open  to 
others,  and  the  production  of  complete  sets  of 
drawings  for  such  undertakings  is  a formidable 
undertaking.  Two  young  architects,  MM. 
Chardon  and  Lambert,  form,  however,  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  they  having  sent  in  a series  of 
elaborate  plans  for  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  palace,  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
they  propose  to  make  a grand  public  way  in  the 
centre  of  the  new  building,  corresponding  some- 
what to  the  great  porticoes  of  the  Louvre,  which 
would  thus  give  direct  thoroughfare  from  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Rue  de  Louvre, 
opposite  the  Church  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois. 

It  is  not  often,  happily,  that  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  great  public  establishments  is  suddenly 


An  architect  (signing  “C.  C.  O.”)  sends  us  some 
metrical  complaints,  of  which  we  give  a specimen.  Like 
some  with  whom  he  properly  finds  fault,  ho  casts  slurs 
a his  profession  (in  tne  course  of  his  rhymes),  which, 
u made,  ought  to  be  proved.  These  we  omit. 
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forced  upon  a city,  and  the  projects  put  forth 
under  such  circumstances  cannot  fail  to  supply 
valuable  opportunities  of  study.  The  decision 
of  the  municipal  council  in  favour  of  public 
competition  in  the  case  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville 
adds  to  the  general  interest.  Conditions  are  now 
being  prepared. 


VALUE  OF  LAND  IN  ROME. 

In  a fresh  appeal  for  aid  to  purchase  certain 
sites  in  Rome  for  excavation,  Mr.  Parker,  C.B., 
says, — ■ 

“ It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  my  plan  was 
not  acted  upon  when  first  proposed  in  the  spring 
of  1871 : since  that  time  the  value  of  land  in 
Rome  has  increased  enormously.  Mr.  Spitho-  ^ 
ever  has  just  sold  to  a building  company  for 

200.0001.  sterling  the  same  land  for  which  he 
gave  5,0001.  five  or  six  years  since  (he  had  built 
a house  on  it  and  had  added  to  the  property  : 
altogether  he  had  probably  expended  20,0001,  at  | 
the  outside  upon  it).  Another  large  vineyard, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Rome,  which  had  been 
bought  for  5001.  about  ten  years  since,  lias  just 
been  sold  to  another  building  company  for 

10.0001.  The  property  of  Monsignor  Di  Merode, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Viminal  and  the 
Quirinal,  in  the  line  of  the  new  street,  called  the 
‘ Via  Nationale,’  is  now  being  sold  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  francs  per  square  yard  : it  was  not  worth 
more  than  one  franc  the  square  yard  ten  years 
ago,  when  he  first  formed  this  project  which  is 
now  being  carried  out.” 


gtruhs  IClcceifa etr. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mildred  the 
Virgin,  Poultry,  in  the  City  of  London ; with 
some  Particulars  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Colechurch.  By  Thomas  Milbourn.  London  : 
R.  Smith,  Soho-square.  1872. 

St.  Mildred’s  Church  is  now  being  destroyed ; 
and  this  book  is  a fitting  one  for  those  who  desire 
to  have  in  their  libraries  a record  of  this  church 
when  it  no  longer  exists.  The  associate  church 
of  St.  Mary  Colechurch  was  destroyed  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666.  Mr.  Milbourn  was  lately 
honorary  secretary  to  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archaeological  Society,  and  is  the  author  of 
various  papers  on  kindred  subjects.  The  basis 
of  this  volume  was  a paper  read  at  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  in  con- 
tinuation of  a proposed  series  of  papers  on  City 
ohurches  required  to  be  removed  to  make  way 
for  City  improvements. 


VARIORUM. 

“ The  Law  relating  to  Vaccination.  By  Danby 
P.  Frey,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fifth  Edition. 
London:  Knight  & Co.,  Fleet-street.  1872.” 
This  small  volume  contains  copies  of  the  Vac- 
cination Acts  of  1867  and  1871,  repealed 
statutes;  the  Local  Government  Board  Act 
(34.  & 35  Viet.,  c.  70),  with  notes;  and  the 
instructional  circulars,  orders,  and  regulations 
issued  by  authority  ; with  introduction  and  index. 
The  book  is  a useful  one,  even  to  those  who  dis- 
approve of  the  law,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  law, 
must  be  obeyed,  however  severely  it  may  press 
upon  those  who  conscientiously  (but  wrongly)  be- 
lieve that  their  duty  to  their  children  compels 

them  to  resist  its  enactments. Messrs.  KiDg  & 

Co.  have  commenced  well  “ The  Comhill  Library 
of  Fiction,”  a cheap  issue  of  good  stories,  with 
“Robin  Gray,”  by  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon.  It  has 
passed  the  ordeal  of  criticism  in  its  original 
shape,  and  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  a charming 
novel,  full  of  interest  and  truthful  touches. — — 
The  Rev.  Jas.  Harris’s  “ Graduated  Exercises  in 
Arithmetic  and  Mensuration”  has  been  adopted 
by  teachers  to  a very  considerable  extent.  Many 
of  them  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Harris  has 
now  issued  a “ Key  ” to  the  “ Graduated  Exer- 
cises” (Longmans,  Green,  & Co.),  evidently 

prepared  with  care. Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter, 

& Galpin  will  shortly  publish  a work  on 
Applied  Mechanics,  by  Professor  Robert  Stawell 
Ball,  M.A.,  illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams. 


Westbury,  Wilts. — Mr.  A.  Laverton  has  de- 
cided on  erecting  a new  Literary  Institution  and 
Boys’  School  in  the  town.  The  plans  have  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Stent,  of  Warminster,  and 
workmen  are  busy  levelling  and  preparing  the 
site,  which  is  on  the  side  of  a piece  of  rising 
ground. 


gljtstcllanea. 

Patal  Explosion  at  Godaiming.— A short 
time  ago  complaints  were  made  about  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  river  Wey  arising  from  the  discharge 
into  it  of  the  refuse  from  the  Catteshall  paper- 
mills.  Messrs.  Spicer,  the  proprietors,  at  an 
expense  of  2,0001.,  had  one  of  Messrs.  Ladelle 
& Southpy’s  patent  evaporators  erected,  which, 
by  a simple  but  clever  process,  takes  this  refuse, 
which  was  before  wasted,  and  from  a liquid 
reduces  it  to  a chemical  solid,  namely,  soda, 
which  can  be  again  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  Up  till  now  the  evaporator  had  ad- 
mirably answered  all  the  purposes  for  which  the 
patentee  intended  it,  but  there  has  been  an 
unaccountable  explosion,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  death  of  one  man,  and  very  severe  injury 
and  disfigurement  to  three  others.  The  evapora- 
tor is  erected  in  a detached  building  adjoining 
the  mills.  It  consists  of  a number  of  trays  with 
a large  tank  above,  and  tho  trays  are  heated  by 
a furnace  underneath.  The  refuse  in  a liquid 
state  is  connected  in  the  tank,  passing  thither 
through  a large  pipe.  The  process  of  solidifying 
begins  as  soon  as  the  liquid  drops  on  the  first 
tray,  and  proceeds  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
different  stages  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  residuum,  or  soda,  is  valuable.  The  ex- 
plosion occurred  about  twelve,  midnight,  in  the 
evaporator-room.  Five  or  six  men  were  in  the 
building  'without  permission,  some,  if  not  all  of 
them,  perhaps,  under  the  influence  of  drink.  It 
is  supposed  that  “ the  generation  of  some  gas  ” 
may  have  caused  the  explosion. 

Malvern.— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  local 
Board  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Ridler,  of 
the  Wyche,  in  which  he  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  plans,  as  prepared  by  the  Board  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  Sandoe,  were  weak  and  expensive,  and 
that  the  design  was  not  a good  one,  and  could 
not  be  carried  out  with  a certainty  of  success. 
The  Board  were  of  opinion  that  their  surveyor 
was  fully  competent  to  carry  out  the  work  he  had 
designed;  and,  moreover,  that  the  plans  having 
been  submitted  to  the  Government  Board,  and 
subjected  to  the  examination  of  their  engineer, 
was  a guarantee  that  the  design  was  an  effective 
one,  or  it  would  not  have  been  passed  or  the 
sanction  for  the  loan  given ; and  that  tho  proper 
time  for  Mr.  Ridler  to  have  objected  to  the  plans 
was  at  the  public  inquiry  held  before  Mr.  Arnold 
Taylor,  the  Government  inspector,  and  before 
the  plans  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  office.  It  was  resolved  to  purchase 
a steam  roller  and  crusher,  at  a cost  of  about 
S00L  Tenders  were  received  and  opened  for  the 
erection  of  a new  reservoir  at  North  Malvern  ; 
they  were  as  follows  :— T.  Morgan,  Malvern, 
6,9121.  14s. ; J.  B.  Oldham,  Malvern,  5,0001. ; 
John  Everal,  Malvern,  4,7501.;  A.  W.  Ritson, 
London,  4,750 1. ; Thos.  Dixon,  Worcester, 
4,6981.  5s. ; and  John  Inwood,  Malvern,  3,667 ; 
there  was  another  tender  from  J.  H.  Clark,  of 
Warwick,  but,  as  it  was  not  delivered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  tho  advertisement,  it 
could  not  be  considered.  Mr.  Inwood’s  tender 
was  accepted. 

The  Tradesmen’s  Home,  Bradford.  — In 

the  large  central  room— which,  though  originally 
intended  as  a reading-room  for  the  inmates,  is 
now  used  as  a chapel,  and  as  the  central  hall  and 
the  only  public  room  connected  with  the  Home — 
friends  of  the  institution  and  of  the  deceased 
IVIr.  H.  Harris  have  placed  a couple  of  memorial 
windows,  executed  by  Messrs.  Camm,  Bros.,  of 
Smethwick,  near  Birmingham.  A third  window 
is,  we  understand,  already  ordered,  to  be  paid 
for  chiefly  out  of  surplus  funds  which  were 
obtained  for  the  first  two,  and  others  (either 
memorial  or  otherwise)  will,  it  is  believed,  follow. 
The  windows  already  completed  consist  of  four 
lights,  containing  the  following  as  their  central 
subjects  : the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Baptism 
of  our  Lord,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion. Above  and  below  these,  and  divided 
from  them  by  illuminated  texts  are  also  the 
following  subjects  : — The  Annunciation  to  Mary 
and  the  Shepherds,  Christ  and  the  Doctors  in 
the  Temple,  the  Temptation,  Christ  Walking  on 
the  Sea,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Agony  in 
Gethsemane,  and  the  Entombment.  The  win- 
dows are  designed  so  that  the  central  subjects 
form  the  principal  feature,  the  minor  ones  being 
more  subdued  in  tone.  They  are  placed  upon 
a light  ornamental  ground,  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  a conventional  treatment  of  natural 
forms  in  quiet  tones  of  colour.  The  windows 
form  part  of  a scheme  of  Scriptural  illustration 
for  the  whole  of  the  windows. 


New  Congregational  Church  at  Buckley,  i 
Wales.— The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Congre-  ■ 
tional  chapel  has  been  laid  here.  Attached  to  . 
the  old  chapel  is  a graveyard,  half  an  acre  or  - 
thereabouts  in  extent,  and  in  it  a prominent  ruin  i 
of  what  has  been  intended  as  a monument  in 
honour  of  Nonconformity.  Large  stones  are  ' 
lying  about,  on  one  of  which,  intended,  it  is  i 
imagined,  to  form  a part  of  an  obelisk,  there  are  : 
inscriptions,  — on  one  face,  tho  names  of  > I 
“ Wycliffe,”  “ Cranmer,”  “ Ridley,”  “ Latimer,”  y 
&c.,  ending  with  “ Miss  Preston.”  The  grave-  : 
yard  is  not  yet  filled,  and  the  centre  of  it  is 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  new  chapel,  which  is  iil 
designed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomas,  of 
Gland wr,  a gentleman  who  is  the  architect  of  a i’ 
great  number  of  Congregational  chapels  in  Wales, 
and  whose  style  has  been  named  “ the  Glandwr  ij 
style.”  Over  all  it  is  to  be  54  ft.  in  length  and 
43  ft.  in  breadth  ; inside  the  dimensions  will  be  'i 
51  ft.  by  40  ft.  There  is  to  be  a gallery,  and  the  il 
whole  chapel  is  intended  to  seat  500.  Tho  con-  j 
tract,  which  is  for  1,3001.,  has  been  taken  by  | 
Mr.  J.  Williams,  builder,  Buckley,  and  the  work  | 
has  only  just  been  commenced. 

Concrete  Building  in  Chicago.— The  local  u 
Tribune  says  that  Messrs.  Farwell  are  erecting,  | 
on  East  Van  Buren-street,  a stable,  80ft.  by  100  ft.,  j 
three  stories  and  basement,  the  walls  of  which,  II 
2 ft.  thick  from  bottom  to  top,  are  composed  of :» 
concrete,  the  elements  of  which  are  one  part 
Louisville  cement,  and  three  parts  sand,  ashes,  j 
and  the  finer  particles  of  burnt  district  dJ6ns.ll 
The  stuff  is  mixed  somewhat  thinner  than  mortar, 
and  is  poured  into  the  pine-board  moulds  which: 
shape  the  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  broken: 
brick  and  stone  from  the  ruins  are  embedded  as: 
thick  as  may  be  in  the  concrete,  which  sets  firmly 
in  forty-eight  hours,  and  in  a few  days  hardensi; 
to  the  firmness  of  granite.  It  is  then  to  be  coated:i 
over  with  Portland  cement,  of  which,  also,  the: 
trimmings  are  composed.  The  cost  of  such  a 
wall,  while  being  far  preferable  to  brick  or  stonev 
for  its  fireproof  qualities,  is  not  more  than  one-i 
half  of  those  materials,  inasmuch  as  the  debris 
costs  nothing  but  the  handling  and  sorting,  while: 
no  skilled  labour  is  required  in  the  construction; 

Wolverhampton  Congress  of  the  British  I 
Archseological  Association.  — At  the  last , 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  a letter  having! 
been  received  from  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Association  announcing  the  intention  of  visiting 
Wolverhampton  during  the  entire  first  week  ill 
August  (5th  to  10th),  the  following  resolution^ 
was  passed  : — “ That  this  council  learns  wittj 
pleasure  that  tho  members  of  the  British  ArclueoJ 
logical  Association  have  made  arrangements  tdj 
visit  this  borough  in  the  month  of  August  next;l 
and  that  this  council  begs  to  assure  the  Associa  a 
tion  of  the  interest  and  pleasure  they  take  in  thtl 
proposed  visit,  which  they  trust  will  be  made  oni jj 
of  pleasure  and  instruction.”  Tho  mayor  saici 
he  would  ask  every  member  of  the  council  til 
assist  him  in  the  matter,  so  that  he  might  b I 
able  to  receive  the  members  of  this  Associatioil 
with  credit  to  the  town . Personally  he  would dljj 
all  that  he  possibly  could  ; and,  considering  thal 
it  was  a matter  of  great  importance  to  tin 
borough,  ho  hoped  that  other  members  of  th\ 
council  would  do  the  same. 

Sewage  of  Paris— The  sewage  of  Paris  haj 
been  conceded  for  fifteen  years  to  the  Peat  En] 
gineering  and  Sewage  Filtration  Company  of  Lor. I 
don.  For  a long  time  the  sewage  has  been  deal 
with  bytheLesage  Company  in  the  most  primitive 
manner— namely,  by  spreading  the  solid  matteiii 
upon  the  ground  to  dry,  causing  fearful  annoyjj 
anCe  for  miles  around,  and  provoking  general 
outcry  against  the  barbarous  practice.  In  coril 
sequence  of  protests  from  various  Communes, 
decree  was  issued  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  i 
February  to  the  effect  that  the  treatment  of  tb 
sewage  should  be  assigned  to  some  company 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  nuisance,  and  at  tb 
same  time  a special  commission  was  appointeoij 
in  whose  presence  competitors  were  required  nil 
give  practical  demonstration  of  their  qualifier 
tions.  Ten  competitors  were  struck  off  tbe  lit 
as  not  complying  with  tho  requisite  condition 
and  the  election  was  limited  to  eight,  with  tr 
result  as  stated. 

A Testimonial.— The  carvers  and  other  ar 
workmen  now  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Harry  Hem 
of  Exeter,  in  various  parts  of  England,  present! 
their  principal  a few  days  ago, — the  thirty- 
anniversary  of  his  birthday, — with  a ban  son 
scrap  album,  which  had  been  made  expressly II: 
the  occasion,  and  had  been  subscribed  for  by  tJ 
whole  of  his  employes. 
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Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  production  of 
i'rince  Poniatowski’s  opera,  “ Gelmina,”  was 
hiefly  remarkable  for  the  acting  and  singing  of 
jladame  Adelina  Patti,  which  has  seldom  been 
urpassed  on  the  lyrical  stage : still  there  is 
nuch  bright  and  sparkling  music  in  it,  and  it 
perns  to  us  that  the  opera  has  not  received  that 
pnsideration  which  a work  of  this  kind  deserves, 
pera-goers  are  tired  to  death  of  the  stock 
iieces,  repeated  ad  nauseam,  and  sigh  for 
pvelty ; and  yet,  when  novelty  is  attempted,  it 
; ordinarily  received  with  the  greatest  suspicion 
ud  unwillingness  to  be  pleased.  “ Les  Hugue- 
its  ” has  been  given  with  great  brilliancy, 
iadame  Lucca  distinguishing  herself.  Herr 
oehler,  who  made  his  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
nd  as  Marcello,  proved  himself  to  bo  a sound 
nger  and  excellent  actor.  He  made  no  special 
ipression  on  the  house,  but  conduced  mate- 
ally  to  the  success  of  the  representation  as  a 
hole. 

The  Middlesbrough  Water  Supply. — Com- 
aints  have  reached  us  as  to  the  state  of  the 
ater  supply  of  Middlesbrough,  and  especially 
the  discoloration  of  the  water.  The  pollution 
the  River  Tees  above  the  source  of  the  water 
pply  to  Middlesbrough,  has  long  been  a source 
complaint.  True  the  water  has  many  miles  to 
hw  in  an  open  river  after  receiving  the  sewage  of  I 
|me  populous  places  on  its  way  before  it  reaches 
jemore  immediate  sources  of  the  Middlesbrough 
jitor  supply  ; but  the  sewage  of  10,000  persons 
^ a serious  consideration.  The  sanitary  com- 
ilittee  of  the  town  council  lately  went  to  Middle- 
p-in-Teesdale,  Darlington,  and  Barnard  Castle, 
1th  the  view  of  inspecting  the  state  of  the  river, 
d what  they  saw  was  by  no  means  reassuring, 
iverthcless,  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer,  who  has 
2at  faith,  and  rightly  so,  in  the  power  of  oxida- 
n andnatural  purification,  in  a river  possessing 
ch  irregularities  and  movement  as  the  Tees, 
nks  the  apprehensions  and  complaints  much 
iggerated. 

The  Sanitary  State  of  Huddersfield.— 

. Buchanan,  medical  inspector  under  the  Local 
vemment  Board,  who  recently  visited  Hud. 
y e field  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
rough,  especially  with  regard  to  the  existence 
I enteric  fever,  has  just  made  his  report  to  the 
phorities.  The  report  states  that  the  inquiry 
s made  in  consequence  of  forty -four  deaths 
m “fever”  being  registered  in  the  fourth 
irter  of  1871  in  the  sub-district  of  Hudders- 

d,  with  a population  of  38,658.  Various 
ommendations  are  made  in  the  report,  as  to 
i appointment  of  a medical  officer  of  health 
l sanitary  inspectors  ; as  to  the  ventilation  or 
ipression  of  back-to-back  houses,  cleaning  of 
Idens,  cesspools,  and  privies,  and  the  exten- 
l of  water-closets,  ventilation  of  the  sewers 
l drains,  and  utilisation  of  the  sewage,  the 
movement  of  hospital  accommodation,  &c. 

Steam  Ploughing. — A private  meeting  of 
tlemen  interested  in  agriculture  was  held  at 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  to  inaugurate 
ps  for  the  formation  of  a central  association 
movide  steam  ploughs  at  various  agricultural 
tres,  which  it  was  stated  would  be  in  great 
land  by  farmers  thus  enabled  to  hire  them, 
at  rates  leaving  good  profits  to  the  company, 
ongst  the  gentlemen  present  were  the  Right 
i.  E.  Horsman,  M.P.  (who  presided),  Mr.  M. 
3ass,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  Wren  Hoskyns,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Dhadwick,  M.P.,  Mr.  Haviland-Burlce,  M.P., 
Caird,  C.B.,  Mr.  J.  Algernon  Clarke,  &o. 
i following  resolution  was  finally  agreed  to : — 
bat  the  extension  of  the  application  of  steam 
lghing  is  a subject  of  great  public  import- 

e,  and  worthy  the  encouragement  of  all  who 
e the  means  and  opportunity  of  promoting 
.cultural  improvements.” 

'he  Early  Church,  Bradford-on- A von. — 

|und  is  being  raised  with  the  view  to  the  pre- 
nation  of  this  remarkable  building,  which  is, 
:ed,  unique.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated 
!t.  Laurence,  was  probably  built  towards  the 
of  the  tenth  century.  It  consists  of  a nave, 
jicel,  and  porch  on  the  north  side.  In  the 
Jy  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  nave 
j porch  were  conveyed  by  a member  of  the 
ihuen  family  for  the  purpose  of  a school  for 
•children  of  the  parish.  At  that  time  pro- 
! y the  chancel  arch  was  walled  up  and 
(dated,  and  the  two  portions  of  the  church 
nted  as  separate  buildings,  the  chancel  being 
i'  as  a cottage  ever  since.  We  have  before 
j given  particulars  of  this  interesting  struc- 
, and  trust  it  will  be  carefully  treated. 


A Lady  Surveyor.— A widow  lady  has  been 
lately  appointed  surveyor  of  roads  in  a parish  in 
Westmoreland,  says  the  Taunton  Courier.  The 
lady  had  complained  to  the  surveyor  of  the  state 
of  the  roads,  and  at  the  next  election  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  ratepayers  to  elect  the  widow 
herself.  She  accepted  the  office;  and,  as  she 
keeps  a clerk,  and  has  ample  means,  she  has  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a thorough  supervision. 
It  is  said  that  she  has  made  some  awkward  dis- 
coveries as  to  the  state  of  the  accounts.  The 
refusal  to  undertake  the  duty  of  a surveyor  of 
roads  may  entail  a maximum  penalty  of  20 1. 
The  word  used  in  the  clause  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  a surveyor  is  “ person  ;”  there- 
fore women  ratepayers  are  liable  to  be  elected, 
and  may  be  fined  if  they  refuse  to  serve. 

Monument  to  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala. — 
Thirty-four  designs  were  sent  in  for  this  compe- 
tition, and  included  several  which  exhibited 
much  ability.  From  these  a design  by  Mr.  W. 
Davies, Euston-road,  London, was  selected;  afull- 
length  statue  in  Sicilian  marble  of  Mr.  Charles, 
in  the  costume  of  a Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  the  act 
of  pronouncing  a sentence  such  as, — “ From 
my  heart  I wish  all  men  to  have  the  Bible.”  The 
figure  is  to  be  7 ft.  in  height,  exclusive  of  a 6 in. 
plinth.  Underneath  is  a pedestal  to  be  made  of 
the  same  material,  8 ft.  in  height,  with  the  base 
of  Portland  stone,  9 in.  thick.  The  sides  to  be 
filled  with  inscriptions  and  sketches  of  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Charles.  The  cost  is  to  be 
600?. 

Suffocation  by  Gas  in  a Bedroom. — A 

sad  disaster  recently  befel  the  family  of  Mr. 
Steward,  postmaster  at  Mutley,  near  Plymouth. 
His  wife  was  in  her  bedroom,  with  an  infant  and 
nurse.  The  latter  warmed  some  food  for  the 
child,  and  must  unconsciously  have  failed  to  turn 
off  the  gas  in  the  gas-stove,  thus  permitting  an 
escape  of  gas.  When  Mr.  Stewart  visited  the 
bedroom  about  7 o’clock  he  was  horrified  at 
finding  the  three  inmates  apparently  dead.  All 
efforts  to  restore  animation  to  his  wife  proved 
futile,  but  the  nurse  and  infant  are  still  living, 
although  little  expectation  is  entertained  of  their 
recovery.  Those  gas-taps  which  have  no  check 
or  catch  on  closing,  but  turn  round  at  will,  ought 
to  be  disused : they  are  dangerous. 

Chelsea  Bridge  and  Battersea  Park. — In 

Parliament,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Peek  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  the 
financial  position  of  the  Government  toll-bridge 
at  Chelsea  had  improved  or  otherwise  during  the 
past  two  years ; whether  any  of  the  land  sur- 
rounding Battersea  Park  had  within  such  period 
been  sold ; and  when  the  freedom  from  toll 
anticipated  and  intended  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  Act  of  1858  might  be  expected.  Mr.  Ayrton 
said  the  balance  of  the  debt  upon  Chelsea 
Bridge  in  March,  1870,  was  101,6044.  In  March, 
1872,  it  was  reduced  to  92,000?.  In  regard  to 
the  land  around  Battersea  Bridge,  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  had  been  sold  for  2,250?. 

British.  Association  of  Gas  Managers. — 

The  ninth  annual  conference  of  this  Association 
has  just  terminated,  having  taken  place  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi.  The  pro- 
ceedings commenced  with  an  address  from  the 
president,  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S. 
Dr.  Odling  delivered  a lecture  to  the  members 
on  “The  Best  Means  of  Getting  Rid  of  Bi- 
sulphide of  Carbon.”  The  choice  of  president 
fell  upon  Mr.  Angus  Croll,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett 
being  re-elected  honorary  secretary.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  conference  the  number  of 
members  was  360,  and  during  the  sitting  seventy 
more  were  added. 

The  Damage  to  Wadhurst  Church  by 
Lightning.— A public  meeting  has  been  held 
in  the  Reading-room,  Wadhurst,  the  vicar  in  the 
chair,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  archi- 
tect’s report  respecting  the  amount  of  damage 
done  to  the  tower  and  steeple  of  the  parish 
church  by  lightning.  After  reading  the  report, 
and  discussing  it,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
till  an  estimate  of  the  actual  sum  required 
for  reparation  be  submitted,  and  measures 
decided  upon  for  the  best  means  of  raising  the 
required  amount. 

Testimonial  to  a Town  Clerk.— A pre- 
sentation of  several  carved  antique  art  works  in 
metal, — namely,  a pair  of  flagons  in  silver-gilt,  a 
silver  parcel-gilt  cup,  and  a silver  guild  cup  and 
cover, — has  been  made  to  Mr.  Richard  Woof, 
lately  town  clerk  of  Worcester,  and  still  holding 
important  public  offices  there.  The  testimonial 
cost  upwards  of  300?. 


A New  Roof  at  the  Walworth.  Coal 
Depot. — A few  months  ago  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  erected  a large  coal  dep6t  at  Wal- 
worth, alongside  the  Chatham  and  Dover  line, 
at  an  expense  of  30,000?.  This  dep6t,  which  is, 
with  one  exception,  the  most  spacious  of  its  kind 
in  the  metropolis,  occupying  an  area  of  400  ft. 
in  length  by  90  ft.  in  width,  the  ompany 
are  now  covering  in  with  an  ornamental  roof, 
consisting  of  one  large  span  extending  over 
the  entire  width  and  length  of  the  depdt.  The 
estimated  expense  of  the  roof,  which  is  com- 
posed of  corrugated  iron  and  glass,  is  upwards 
of  7,000?. 

Walwyn’s  Castle  Church. — The  restoration 
of  this  church  is  shortly  to  be  proceeded  with. 
Some  years  ago  difficulties  of  one  kind  or 
another  connected  with  the  locality  caused  its 
stoppage,  whilst  several  portions  of  the  sacred 
structure  remained  unroofed,  and  before  any  of 
the  flooring  had  been  laid.  As  a necessary  con- 
sequence divine  service  has  been  since  held  in 
the  schoolroom.  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  of  Milford, 
has  been  commissioned  to  cany  out  the  necessary 
works  by  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen 
Barker,  to  whom  a vestry  meeting,  recently  held 
and  presided  over  by  the  archdeacon,  has 
granted  full  discretionary  powers. 

National  Health  Society. — A meeting  of 
this  association,  which  is  intended  “to  unite 
men  and  women  in  a systematic  effort  to  pro- 
mote health  amongst  all  classes  of  society,”  was 
held  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  when  a paper  was 
read,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Corfield,  under  the  heading, 
“ How  to  keep  Typhoid  Fever  out  of  Houses.” 
The  rooms  were  well  filled.  Mr.  James  Hey- 
wood,  F.R.S.,  presided  ; and  at  the  close  of  the 
paper  observations  were  made  by  Dr.  Hard- 
wicke,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  George  Jennings,  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  and  others. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  7th  inst., 
the  following  members  were  elected  office- 
bearers for  the  year  1872-73  :— President,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Whitaker ; vice-presidents,  Messrs.  Charles  H. 
Rew  and  Geo.  W.  Willcocks ; members  of  council, 
Messrs.  R.  M.  Bancroft,  F.  E.  Cooper,  Chas.  H. 
Driver,  C.  Kingsford,  William  Meakin,  C.  J. 
Samuda,  A.  T.  Walmisley ; hon.  treasurer,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Butler;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Owen  Ordish; 
hon.  accountant,  Mr.  J.  Wagstaff  Blundell. 

Inauguration  of  a Drinking  Fountain  at 
St.  Alban’s.  — The  inaugural  ceremony  con- 
nected with  the  drinking-fountain  presented  to 
this  town  by  Mrs.  Worley,  and  erected  at  a cost 
of  500?.,  has  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  assemblage  of  townspeople.  The  fountain 
is  placed  opposite  the  Clock  Tower.  The  steps 
and  bowl  are  composed  of  granite,  the  finial 
being  made  of  yellow  Mansfield  Wodehouse 
stone,  and  the  water  issuing  in  four  streams 
from  animals’  heads  of  bronze. 

Consecration  of  a New  Burial  Ground 
at  Annesley. — -A  new  burial-ground  for  the 
village  of  Annesley  has  been  consecrated.  The 
ground,  which  measures  70  yards  square,  has 
been  enclosed  with  a stone  wall,  and  a mortuary 
chapel  has  been  erected  nearly  in  the  centre. 
The  wall  and  chapel  are  both  of  stone.  The  cost 
of  the  chapel  and  wall  is,  we  are  informed, 
between  600?.  and  700?.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Sanders,  of  Wheeler-gate ; and  the  builder,  Mr. 
Bailey. 

Danger  in  Letting  Railway  Arches.— Last 
week,  a fire,  attended  with  great  loss  of  property, 
broke  out  in  the  railway  arches,  the  property  of 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  but  let  out 
to  sundry  persons,  some  as  manufactories,  and 
others  as  private  dwellings,  situate  in  Hamilton- 
street  and  Payne-street,  Deptford,  Kent.  The 
fire  commenced  in  the  bottle  envelope  manufac- 
tory belonging  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  forming  three  of 
the  arches  numbered  183,  184,  and  185,  in  the 
first-named  street. 

The  Guards’  Institute,  Westminster.— 

It  iR  stated  that  the  building  known  as  the 
Guards’  Institute,  situated  near  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  West- 
minster, lias  been  purchased  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  for  12,000?.,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
converted  into  an  archiepiscopal  residence. 

Croydon. — Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  has  re- 
signed  the  office  of  Consulting  Engineer  to  the 
Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health,  such  resignation 
to  take  effect  upon  the  completion  of  the  works 
at  present  in  progress. 
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Photo-Mezzotint  Portraits.— Messrs.  Fra- 
delle  & Marshall,  of  Regent-street,  have  formed 
an  interesting  collection  of  portraits  of  celebrities, 
political,  dramatic,  musical,  and  otherwise,  the 
getting  together  of  which  must  have  occupied 
somo  time.  By  peculiarities  in  printing,  a dark 
background  is  given  to  each  portrait,  and  the 
effect  of  a mezzotint  obtained.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  literature  the  collection  is  weaker  than 
in  others. 


How  to  Destroy  Ants.— Fill  small  phials 
two-thirds  with  water,  and  add  sweet  oil,  to  float 
on  the  water  to  within  £ in.  of  the  top.  Plunge 
these  upright  in  the  ground,  leaving  only  l in. 
standing  out,  near  the  nests  or  runs  of  the  ants. 
Every  ant  will  come  for  a sip,  and  go  home  to 
die.  No  insect  can  exist  with  oil  in  its  throat;  yet 
ants  are  very  fond  of  it. — “ C.  L.”  in  the  Gar. 
deners ’ Chronicle. 

Engineering  Contract. — Messrs.  Andrew 
Handyside  & Co.,  of  London,  engineers,  have 
received  from  the  India  Government  the  order 
for  the  superstructure  of  the  pontoon  bridge 
over  the  Hooghly,  at  Calcutta.  There  are  two 
bow-Btring  spans  of  180  ft.,  and  other  spans  of 
100  ft.  and  80  ft.,  making  up  the  total  length 
of  1,528  ft.  The  total  weight  of  iron  is  872 
tons. 

Cab  Stands.— The  Commissioners  of  Police 
have  applied  to  the  Kensington  Vestry  for  per- 
mission to  erect  a covering  over  the  cab-stand 
in  the  Cromwell-road,  opposite  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  The  application  was  referred 
to  the  works  committee. 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa  residence,  at 
London-road,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  Henry  Cave. 
Mr.  Francis  William  Searle,  architect  : — 

Field  & Son  £1.950  0 0 

Bayes  A Rammage L9“7  0 0 

Hobbs  & Son 1.096  0 0 

Patman,  Brothers  L®** 

Fairhead I,b60 


0 0 


For  St.  Paul's  Church,  Margate,  together  with  par- 
sonage house  and  fence  walls.  Mr.  R.  H.  Blessley. 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & Andrews  : 

Fence 
Walls. 
£655 


Church. 

Paramor  & Son  £7,010  . 

Aviss  6,078  , 

Henshaw  A Co....  6,200 

Myers  & Son 5,916 

Hayward  5,769 

Bashell  6,614 

Gaskin  A Co 6,200 

Patman  & Co.* ...  6,489 
Dove,  Brothers...  5,355 
Cook  & Green  ...  5,165 


. £1,22-1 


657 


870 


855 


2,240 

2,420 

2,085 

2,115 


For  the  erection  of  Gothic  villa,  at  Park -hill-road,  fen 
Mr.  W.  White.  Mr.  n.  A.  Alexander,  architect:— 
Baxter  (accepted)  £2,980  0 0 


For  new  brewery  and  malt  stores,  for  the  executors  ot 
the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Shielfall.  Mr.  G.  Scamell,  architect.; 
Quantites  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Son 

Tamtt  

Southern 

Neil  A Sons* 

Clay 

Warburton 

Jronuork. 


..£1,295  0 < 
..  4,100  0 l 
..  2,970  0 i 
..  2,750  0 ' 
..  2,724  0 


;gett  . 


South* 

Neil  

Smith  & Wood 

Horsley  Iron  Company 

Head  & Co 

Warburton 

Darlaston  Iron  Compauy* 

* Accepted. 


1,713 

1,720 

1,120 

1,393 

1,205 

1,181 


0 0 


0 0 


1,1 


1,134  19  8 


* Too  late. 


For  bovs'  school  and  residence,  Buckhurst  Hill,  for  tho 
ChigwolTSchool  Board.  Mr.  K.  Egan,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  J.  4V  . Morris  : — 

Ennor  ..... £2,630  0 0 

Kilbv  2,592  0 0 

Rive'tt  2,562  0 0 

Abraham 2,537  0 0 

Jacobs 2,140  0 0 

Morter 2,363  0 0 

Egan 1,930  0 0 


For  male  and  female  vagrant  wards  (for  twelve  inmates) 
at  the  Guildford  L'niou,  exclusive  of  baths  aud  disinfecting 
oven,  Ac.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect  :— 

Mason 

Strudwick  

Pearce  A Clark 379  15  0 

Garnett  378  10  0 

T.  A J.  Loe  (accepted) 350  0 0 


..£420 


For  iron  roof,  Ac.,  to  premises,  Bear  Garden,  Soutl 
wark,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Burton  A Waller,  samtai-r 
engineers,  for  Mr.  Moss  Isaacs.  Mr.  J.  D.  HaytotH 

The  London  Galvanised  Iron  Co....  £345  0 0 

Jukes,  Coulson,  Stokes,  & Co.  ...  274  0 

Treggon,  Hickson,  A Co 271  11  0 

Braby  A Co.,  Limited “42  o 


For  a new  road  and  sewer  on  the  Standford  Estat 
Brighton.  Mr.  H.  J.  Lanchester,  architect.  Quanr 
supplied : — 

Cheesman  A Co 

Jennings 

Chappell 

Amscombe  

North  

Blaekmoro  A Howard. 

Marshall 

Reynolds  


..£2,618 
..  2,633 
..  2,521 


Louth  Hospital  and  Dispensary. — The 

foundation-stone  of  an  hospital  and  dispensary 
has  been  laid  at  Louth.  Mr.  Clark,  the  con- 
tractor, is  progressing  with  the  building. 


The  Ordnance  Survey.— In  reply  to 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Ayrton 
says  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  Ordnance  survey 
for  Lincolnshire  being  completed  for  ten  years. 


field,  Sussex, 
tics  not  supplied 

Oliver  

Finch  

Auscombe  

Blackrnore  A Howard 
Kuight 


Mr.  F.  W.  Holloway,  architect.  Quae 


. £1,108  0 
..  1,085  10 

. 1,000  0 


Accepted  for  villa  at  Jesmond,  for  Mr.  G.  Luckley.  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Mr.  Gibson  Kyle,  architect  : — 

Masons'  Work. 

Pattinson  £1,733  0 

Joiners’  Work. 

McMurtrie 1,050  0 

Plasterers'  Work. 

Brown 610  12 

Plumbers'  Work. 

Charlton  A Co 240  0 

Painters  and  Glaziers'  Work. 

G.  G.  A J.  Laidler  188  0 

Tiling. 

G.  G.  A J.  Laidler  175  0 


920  6 0 


TENDERS 

For  alterations,  repairs,  aud  other 


works  to  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Sloane-street.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blom- 
iield,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Widnell 
A Trollope : — 

Field,  Poole,  A Sons  £1,696  0 0 

Myers  A Sous  1 ,606  0 0 

Turrell 1,498  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons  1,438  0 0 

Nixon  1,435  0 0 

Gibson,  Brothers' 1,267  0 0 


For  first  portion  of  warehouse,  Northumberland  Mills, 
for  Messrs.  Proctor  A Sous.  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle,  archi- 
tect : - 

Scott £3,755  0 0 

Dobson  3,725  0 0 

Hudspeth  ‘ 3,610  9 ? 

Simpson  (accepted) 3,453  14  3 


For  residence,  lodges,  and  stabling  at  Polcgate,  Sussex, 


for  Mr.  C.  Diplock.  Mr.  R.  K.  Blessley,  a 


Cook  A Green  . 

Nash  A Co .. 

Barnes  A Moody  

Hall 

Peerless  

Vidler  

Blackmoor  A Howard... 

Tomkinson 

Blackburn  


0 0 


3,975 
3,864 
3,812  0 0 
3,810  0 0 
3,668  0 0 
3,480  0 0 
3,459  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Green  Man  Tavern, 
Shuoklewell,  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  Chester  Cheston, 
jun.,  architect : — 

Turner  A Son  £960  0 0 

Stoner 927  0 0 

Brett  907  0 0 

Shurmur 899  0 0 

Somerville  A Smith 820  0 0 

Fisher 765  0 0 


Accepted  for  enlarging  Clavering-place  warehouse.  Mr. 
Gibson  Kyle,  architect : — 

Harris £925  0 0 


For  new  engine  and  boiler  house  at  Blenheim  Works, 
Eagle  Wharf-road,  Hoxton,  for  tho  Henri  Rilled  Barrel 
Company  (Limited).  Mr.  H.  A.  Alexander,  architect  — 
Baxter £807  0 0 


For  general  repairs  and  alterations  to  same  :- 
Baxter £468 


For  pulliDg  down  tho  Star  Inn,  Ryde,  and  erecting  a 
new  inn  on  a portion  of  the  site,  for  Messrs.  W.  B.  Mew 


For  completion  of  drainage  works,  at  Reigate,  for 
Reigate  Town  Council.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  engim 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hovenden  & lleath 

Jennings  £10,431  10  6 

Wright  A Goodchild  8,500  0 0 

Kirk  7.917  12  1 

Ritson  7,744  0 0 

Marshall  7,700  0 0 

Symonds  7,100  0 0 

Blackrnore  A Howard  6,859  0 0 

Hayward  6,739  0 0 


trj! 


For  sewers,  Ac.,  James-street  extension,  for 
St.  Mary-le-bone.  Mr.  T.  G.  Browning,  surveyor  — 
Crockett  (accepted)  £359 


Goodair  .. 
Pizzey 


0 0 


For  general  works,  St.  James-street  extension,  for  vi 
of  St.  Marvlebone.  Mr.  C.  Bales,  architect :— 

Pizzey £1,441  0 0 

Neave  1.425  0 0 

Goodair  1,253  0 0 

Crockett  (accepted)  1,226  0 0 


A Co.  Messrs.  F.  A J.  Newman,  architects, 
supplied ; — 


Meader 

Barton  

Denham 

Parsons 

Jollifl'e  

Sibley 

Saunders  A Uulstrode  .. 
Newman  


Allowance 
New  for  Old 

Building.  Materials. 
, £1,380  £100 


For  works  at  Greenford  Hall,  Greenford,  Middlfti 
Mr.  C.  Eales,  architect  :— 

General  Works. 

Wilson,  Bros 

Nye 

Gibson,  Bros 

llot-water  Apparatus. 

Grain  go  

Taylor  A Son 


1,279  110 

1,244  76 

1,261  100 

1,250  110 


For  Shambrook  Schools.  Messrs.  Ladds  A Powell, 
architects  :— 

Moore 

Snell. 

Miskin 

Cooke  A Grooine 

Vickers  

Spencer  

I The  School  Board  have  determined  not  to  accept  any 
of  the  tenders.] 


..£2,782  0 
..  2,715  0 
..  2,632  0 
..  2,445  0 
..  2,434  10 
..  2,239  0 


For  residence  at  Banbury.  Messrs.  Tarring  A Son. 
architects  : — 

Residence.  Stable.  Lodge. 

Shepherd £3,170  £650  £330 

Orchard  2,999  669  331 

Davis  2,950  655  315 

Shurmur 2,944  6-40  290 

Kimberley 2,912  639  296 


For  the  erection  of  malthouses  at  Louth,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  for  Messrs.  Thorpe  A Sons.  Mr.  Charles 
Baily,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Poland  : — 

H asset  £18,363  0 0 

Simpson 15,348  0 0 

Shurmur  15,120  0 0 

Shaftoe  A Barry 14,164  0 0 

Hobson  A Taylor  14,000  0 0 

Dennett  A Co. 13,625  0 0 

Stevenson  A Weston  (accepted)  13,000  0 0 

Huddlestone  11,766  0 0 


For  sewerago  work  at  Beccles. 
G.  W.  Dickson  :— 

Chappell 

Stevens  A Crook  

Cunnold  

Fell  

Hayward 

Garbctt  

Acock  (accepted)  

Harvey  A Burrows 


Quantities  by  Mr. 


. £3,241  10  6 ! 
. 2,380  0 0 
. 2,235  0 0 
. 2,030  0 0 
. 1,799  0 0 

. 1,760  0 0 
. 1,716  0 0 
. 1,658  0 0 ! 


For  lodge  and  cottages,  1 
Hohler.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect-: 

Tomlyn  £720 

Blake  675 

Cobham  A Co 601 

Leonard  (accepted)  500 


0 0 


For  alterations  at  5 and  6,  Russell-gardens  North, 
Kensington,  for  Messrs.  Marriott  A Smith.  Mr 
Laurie,  architect  :— 

Longmire  A Burge  £322  0 0 

Holland  (accepted) 264  0 0 


For  paving  works  for  the  Guildford  Local  Board.  Mr. 
Henry  Peak,  surveyor  to  the  Board  : — 

Portsmouth- 


South-street.  Swai 
Pollard  A Son  ...£145  5 8 ...£90 

Mason 139  0 0 ...  *91 

Burdett  127  1 7 ...  122 

Patrick  A Son  ...  *125  19  6 ...  123 

Moon  — 

* Accepted. 


..£146 


For  villa  residence.  Mr.  J.  Norton,  architect.  Qlj 
tities  by  Mr.  Thacker:— 


Borchell .. 

Bowden  

Wagner  

Dover  A Co. 
Gough  . 


..£3,300 
..  3,298 
..  3,194 
..  2,903 
..  2,900 
..  2,850 


Clark 
Mansbridge  .... 

Stephenson  

(roodmg 

Ranking  

Crook  A Wall  . 

Lovel  

Lord 


2,856  0 0 [i 
2,850  0 0 il 


Renold; 

Masters 

Gough 

Leatherdale  

Richardson  

Crook  A Wall  ... 

Ashdown  

Cook  A Groom.. 
Clark  


047  16  3 


For  sewer,  Blyth-lanc,  Board  of  Works,  Fulham  I 

lrlCt  ’'Sowell  i.  Hobson S J 

S ! i 

m3.ii::  v:  >:»•  j 

X=sc-  ::::  :» 

Wipnora  J ? j 

Grantham  n a 

Williams,  Bros 2,650  0 
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TO  CORBESPONDENTS. 

ia.  W.—J.—F.  A A.-J.  V.— J.  T.— C.  B.— A.  G.  H.— H.  C. 

C.  U.— R.  H.  C.— H.  P. — Quarcua— T.  L.— B.  L.— J.  3.  N.— II.  B.— 
j'-  B--4-  N — II.  A.  A.-R.  & M.— F.  & J.  N.— G.  B.  A.— W.  U.  J. 
jml  address'.— R.  J.  (next  week). 

:Ve  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

ilresses. 

r9  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac. , must  be  accompanied 
i tlio  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
lolioatlon. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Advertisements  cannot  bereceivedfor  the  current 
’.ek’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
■ THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
inials  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
mts,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ly  should  be  sent. 

©5?”  NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
g Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  8fc.,  should  be 
'dressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’ 
|p.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
mmunications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


; Batli  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
r.iiality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
mited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants, 
st  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
st  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
ngdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.— [Adyt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mer 
ants  and  Quarry  Agents.— Shippers,  Mer. 
ants,  and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
ts  of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
ANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
jents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
3 celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
iATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
tD  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
th  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
ow-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
:e,  London,  E.O. — [Adyt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

thoeraphed  by  ROBERT  J.  COOK  & HAM- 
DND,  29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.  Accuracy  is 
aranteed  ; punctuality  may  with  confidence  be 
Ijied  upon.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Diced,  or  Lithographed. — [Adyt.] 


& COMPANY 

(Late  TURNER  & ALLEN), 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLAES, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

HOT -WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Solo  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers  of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25s. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Buildors  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  Lave  a 
SKTof  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder."  No.  1.180.  and 
winch  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  lor  srnaU  builders.— Address 
E.  A.  4,  St.  George's-road,  Regent's  Park,  Loudon. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  : Treatises  by 

Mr.  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E.  J 

I.  Sanitary  Works,  price  la 
II.  Sewage  Farming  (No.  1),  price  la 
m-  Irrigation  and  Intermittent  Filtration,  Letters  to  Timet,  with 


Now  ready. 

A TCHLEY  & CO.’S  TIMBER  MER- 

-Li-  CHANT'S  GUIDE,  for  the  use  of  Building  Surveyors,  Con- 
tractors, and  Builders,  Ac.  containing  useful  Tables,  Marks  of  Wood, 
„e  Strength  and  Growth  of  Timber.  By  W. 
RICHARDSON.  Cloth,  5a  By  post,  5a  3d 
Publishers,  R.  A.  SPRIGG  (ATCHLEY  A CO.),  106,  Great  RusseU- 
street,  Bedford-squnro,  London. 


XTEW  PRACTICAL  SCIENTIFIC 

4-1,  WORKS  publishing  by  R.  A.  SPRIGG.  ATCHLEY,  A CO. 
°n  Kngiiicering  (Civil  and  Mechanical),  Architecture,  Land  and 
Hull  chug  Surveying,  Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic  Ornament,  Works 
Upholstery,  and  Cabinet  work  ; and  on  Monuments,  Ac.— 
no  inn  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-ayuare,  Loudon.  A new  list 
■a™  stamp. 


sent  to  order  for  oi 


MICHAEL  A WILL'S  LAW  OF  GAS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 
Just  Published,  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

rpHE  LAW  of  GAS  and  W ATER  SUPPLY, 

-L  comprising  tlie  Rights  and  Duties  as  well  of  Local  Authorities 
as  of  Private  Companies  in  regard  thereto,  and  including  the  Legisln- 
°f  ?ess;°2  of  Parliament.  By  W.  H.  MICHAEL  and  J. 

SHIRESS  WILL,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esquires.  Barristers-at-Law. 

An  honest  and  a successful  attempt  to  deal  with  the  laws  affecting 
gas  and  water  supply." — l.aw  Journal. 

“ \Ve  feel  thoroughly  Justified  in  recommending  the  volume  to  theat- 
tention  of  the  companies,  the  public,  and  the  profession."— Law  Times. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  work  to  those 
who  require  guidance  on  the  subject."— Solicitors'  Journal 
Loudon:  BUTTERWORTH8,  7.  Fleet-street.  E.C. 

Her  Majesty's  Law  Publishers. 


WANTED,  immediately,  in  the  Borough 

crTo',r^-n.^voyor'8„0fflce’  Nottingham]  a competent  LEVELLER. 
SURVEYOR,  and  DRAUGHTSMAN.  One  used  to  sewerage  works 
preferred  Salary,  21.  2s.  per  week.— Apply,  M.  0.  TARBOTTON,  C.E. 
Municipal  Offices,  Nottingham. 


WEALE'S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES.-NEW  VOLUME 
This  day,  12mo.  cloth  limp  ; illustrated  with  215  Woodcuts,  price  2s. 
_ (postage  2d.) 

PRACTICAL  PLANE  GEOMETRY  ; 

By  J.  F.  HEATHER,  M.A.  Author  of  "Mathematical 


Recently  published,  Royal  3'i 


rs'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


price  5s.  (post-free),  strongly  bourn 


THE  appraiser,  auctioneer; 

Renewal  of  Leases.  Annuities,  and  Reversions,  and  of  Property 
generally  ; with  Prices  for  Inventories.  Ac 

By  JOHN  WHEELER,  Valuer,  4c. 

Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  by  C.  NORRIS. 

Cram-full  of  valuable  information  of  practical  value  It  is  a 
trustworthy  and  compendious  guide  to  all  sorts  of  valuation." 
insurance  Agent. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall -court,  E.C. 


R.  DIXON, 

GRAINEB  and  MAEBLER, 
5,  HUXTLEY-8TREET, 
Tottenham  Court-road,  London. 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

H.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

ham-Btreet,  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION  or 

.1  WORKING  DRAWINGS.  PLANS  of  ESTATES.  Ac. 
artistically  PREPARED  by  a first-rate  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 
COLOURIST,  at  his  own  rooms,  on  moderate  terms.— Address,  T.  H. 
No.  14,  Argyle-street,  King's-cross,  W.C. 


mperial  fire  insurance 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

E.C.  and  16  and  17,  Pall-mall.  S.W. 


,|EATH  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT, 

"1  with  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  nnd  MONEY. 

U _ , ..  Provided  for  by  a Policy  of  the 

I RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

II  , Against  Accidonts  of  all  kinds. 

: Annual  Payment  of  31.  to  61.  5s.  Insures  l.OOOf.  at  Death,  or  an 
!,  “Uowanco  at  the  rate  oi  CL  per  week  for  Injury, 
a.  LORNHILL,  and  10,  REGENT-STREET,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  YIAN,  Socretary, 


DESIGNS  of  every  Description  PRE- 

PARED  by  a Gentleman  who  has,  for  seventeen  years,  been 
almost  exclusively  engaged  upon  this  class  of  work.  The  Advertiser 
has  been  employed  upon  the  majority  of  tho  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful competitions  of  modern  times ; he  cannot  offer  references, 
inasmuch  as  his  engagements  have  been  of  a strictly  private  a ' 
confidential  character.  His  services  would  he  found  valuable 
gentlemen  whose  training  has  led  them  into  tho  more  practical 
portion  of  tho  profession. 

Address.  ARCANUM,  46,  Warrior-road,  S.E. 


PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

..JL  works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANCY 
in  his  Offico  for  a PUPIL.  Tho  district  in  which  the  works  o 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  u 
usual  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience. 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 


PUPIL  WANTED. — A VACANCY  for  an 

JL  ARTICLED  PUPIL  exists  in  the  London  Office  of  an  ARCHI- 
TECT and  SURVEYOR,  with  tho  advantage  of  the  Principal's  per- 
sonal attention  and  supervision. — Address,  A.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Bell 
No.  51,  Strand,  W.C. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N ARCHITECT,  in  a healthy  watering- 

X"JL  place,  having  an  extensive  high-class  practice,  and  holding  a 
diocesan  appointment,  has  VACANCIES  in  his  Offico  lor  TWO 
ARTICLED  PUPILS,  who  will  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  artistic 
as  well  as  the  practical  branches  of  the  profession.  The  highest  refer- 
ences given  and  required.— Address.  CHARLES  NOEL  ARMFIELD, 
York  Diocesan  Surveyor,  Architect,  Whitby. 


PARTNERSHIP.— The  Advertiser,  who  has 

a thorough  knowledge  of  the  building  business  in  all  branches, 
wishes  to  meet  with  a PARTNER,  to  join  him  in  forming  a contract 
and  jobbing  business,  or  would  join  an  established  builder.—  Address. 
X.  Y.  Post-office,  Ball's  Pond-road. 


ROAD  FOREMAN. — The  Vestry  of  the 

Parish  oi  Lambeth  desire  to  ENGAGE  the  services  of  a com- 
petent person  as  a ROAD  FOREMAN. 

He  must  write  a good  hand,  have  fair  knowledge  of  figures,  bo 
active,  in  sound  health,  and  not  over  forty-five  years  of  ago.  A 
practical  mason  who  lias  had  experience  in  road  work  and  manage- 
• will  bo  preferred.  Applications  and  testimonials  to  be  sent  not 
than  THREE  o'clock  on  FRIDAY,  the  28th  inst.  addressed  to 
the  Committee  for  General  Purposes,  Vestry  - hall,  Keunington- 

Tho  rate  of  pay  will  bo  21.  per  week. — By  order, 

THOMAS  ROFFEY.  Clerk  to  the  Vestry. 
Vestry-hull,  Kennington-green,  June  20th,  1872. 


ANTED,  an  experienced  QUANTITY 

arena n t a SU/iRV?!i?TR  8 ASS1STANT,  who  can  take  off.  also  make  up 
accounts  A good  draughtsman  preferred.  State  age,  experience,  re- 
ferences, terma—  Address,  41,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

WANTED>  a good  ASSISTANT,  in  an 

. Architect's  Office.— Apply  to  33,  " Advertiser  " Office. 
Oswestry,  stating  age,  terms,  and  qualifications. 

Ty ANTED,  for  a few  weeks,  an  ASSIST- 

* v ■ A],T'  able  to  Trace,  Ink  in,  Colour,  and  Write  neatly  and 
expeditiously. -Apply,  between  Ten  and  Four,  to  H.  A F 7 Harlev- 
place.  Bow-road,  E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

Y\T  ANTED,  in  a London  Office,  an 

1 V ASSISTANT,  who  can  get  out  working  drawings.— Apply 
with  drawings,  to  Mr.  CHANCELLOR,  Architect,  Pinners'  Hall  Old 
Broad-street. 

UNWANTED,  in  a Building  Contractor’s 

Y Y Office,  an  ASSISTANT.  One  who  is  thoroughly  competent 
to  measure  up  work,  take  out  quantities,  and  prepare  drawings.  Oue 
who  has  served  his  time  in  an  architect  and  surveyor's  office  preferred 
APP*y.  bY  letter,  stating  age,  qualification,  and  salary  required,  to 
ALPHA,  Post-office,  Aldgate. 

YyANTED,  by  a BUILDER,  an  ASSIST- 

T T ANT,  who  can  undertake  the  duties  of  a Geueral  Foreman, 
and  assist  as  Book-keeper.  Ho  would  eventually  be  required  more 
especially  for  the  home  department.  Should  be  Carpenter  and  Joiner 
by  trade.— Address,  in  own  handwriting,  stating  age,  terms,  qualifica- 
tions, and  references,  to  I.  Post-office,  Stoney  Stratford,  Bucks. 

TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  who 

T V is  competent  to  get  out  working  drawings  complete.  Draw- 
ings to  lie  forwarded,  with  particulars  of  salary,  age,  and  previous  en- 
gagements, to  Mr.  GEORGE  BIDLAKE,  Waterloo- road,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

WANTED,  a PAINTER  and  PAPER- 

T Y HANGER. — Apply,  T.  BURGESS,  65,  Torriano-avenue, 
Camden -road,  N.W. 

WANTED,  a CUTTER  and  LEAD- 

V T WORKER.  Constant  work  for  a good  workman  who  is 

steady.— Apply  to  Mr.  DRAKE,  Stained  Glass  Works,  Exeter. 

Ty ANTED,  an  experienced  Man  in  the 

. V,  VALUATION  of  PROPERTY  for  Rating  Purposes.-Apply 
by  letter  to  3.  U.  I.  care  of  Mr.  William  Allison,  13,  York-chambora, 
King-street,  Manchester. 

WANTED,  a good  WORKING  FORE- 

T Y MAN  of  BRICKLAYERS.  Competent  to  set  out  and 

superintend  all  the  brickwork,  brick  arches,  Ac.  in  a large  brick  build- 
ing near  Oxford.— Apply  to  T.  A 8.  ORCHARD,  Builders,  Banbury. 

TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 

TU ANTED,  by  a London  Firm,  an  expe- 

Y Y rienced  FOREMAN,  to  superintend  tho  erection  of  exten- 
aive  mill-works  and  dock-sheds  with  machinery  near  London.— 
Address,  stating  age,  where  and  for  how  long  last  engaged,  the  salary 
required,  and  particulars  ol  qualifications,  to  979,  Office  of  " Tho 
Builder.” 

WANTED,  an  energetic  WORKING 

Y Y FOREMAN  of  CARPENTER8  and  JOINERS.  Well  up  iu 
all  branches  of  the  trade.  No  one  need  apply  who  cannot  produce 
three  years'  testimonials  Horn  last  situation.— Address,  with  age. 
references,  Ac.  to  No.  53,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

WANTED,  a first-class  FOREMAN  of 

Y Y PAINTERS  for  London  and  a country  Job.  Must  he  used  to 

good  work  and  thorough  management  of  men.  Noue  will  be  treated 
with  but  those  with  first-class  testimonials. — Apply  by  letter,  stating 
age.  salary,  and  reference  to  A.  B.  the  Orosvenor  Library,  35,  Chapel- 
street,  Belgrave-square,  S.W. 

\XT ANTED,  immediately,  a good  GRAINER 

Y Y and  PAPER-HANGER,  who  would  not  object  to  fill  up  his 
time  with  other  work.— Apply  to  H.  A.  BLOUNT,  Whitecross-streot. 
Derby. 

X\T  ANTED,  a respectable,  intelligent 

I V JOBBING  MAN,  to  atteud  to  the  letting  and  repairs  of  a 
large  estate  of  new  houses  near  London.  Must  be  able  to  do  all  kinds 
of  Jobbing  work  and  repairs  himself,  able  to  road  nnd  write,  and  of 
sober,  steady,  and  industrious  habits.  Good  character  and  security 

required.  A fixed  salary  and  commission,  and  a house  to  live  In. 

Apply  fully  by  letter,  addressed.  Mr.  WRAY,  Surveyor,  10,  Lincolii's- 
inn-fields,  W.C. 

TO  MACHINISTS. 

W ANTED,  a M A N,  to  W 0 R K a 

Y V GENERAL  JOINER  and  CIRCULAR  SAW-BENCH.  Per- 
manent Situation  tn  a suitable  Man. — Apply,  stating  wages  required, 
references  as  to  competency  and  Bobrioty,  to  RICHARD  YATES, 
Builder,  Shlfnal,  Salop. 

X\T ANTED,  an  intelligent  young  Man  as 

t V CLERK,  and  to  collect  all  water  and  fitting  accounts  for  the 
Luton  Water  Company.  Only  thoso  who  thoroughly  understand 
bookkeeping  by  double  entry  need  apply. 

Applications,  stating  age,  and  salary  expected,  to  be  sent  on  or 
before  WEDNESDAY,  the  26th  of  JUNE,  addressed  to 

THOMAS  F.  MIDDLEMIS3,  Engineer  and  Manager, 

Luton,  Beds. 

npo  FOREMEN. — WANTED,  on  a large 

Jl  Estate  In  the  country,  a thoroughly  competent  Mon  as 
WORKING  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  and  with  a good  knowledge  of 
Carpentry  and  Repairs.  Must  be  a fair  draughtsman  and  good  sotter- 
ont  of  work,  a good  judge  of  men's  abilities,  steady  and  active,  not 
;iven  to  change  and  discontent.  Only  those  applications  containing 
the  fullest  particulars  of  age,  experience,  number  in  family,  refer- 
ences both  business  nnd  moral,  and  wages  expected,  will  be  noticed. — 
Address.  ESTATE WORK8,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ENGINEERS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

In  consequence  of  the  Surveyor  to  the  Aldersliott  Local  Board 
of  Health  having  through  illness  resigned  his  Appointment,  tho  Board 
hereby  invite  APPLICATIONS  from  parties  competent  to  undertake 
the  combined  duties  of  SURVEYOR  and  COLLECTOR  of  ail  RATES 
levied  by  the  Board.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  (preference  will 
be  given  to  applicants  who  have  held  a similar  appointment,  or  who 
can  be  recommended  by  a member  of  the  Institution  oi  Civil  Engi- 
neers by  whom  they  liavo  been  employed,  or  who  are  themselves 
members  or  associates  of  that  Institution.  The  civil  population  of 
Aldersliott  is  about  9,000,  and  the  present  rateable  value  is  24.0001. 
Letters  of  application,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  stating  age, 
qualifications,  and  salary  required,  to  be  forwarded  to  me  on  or  belor 
SATURDAY,  the  29th  inst. 

W.  II.  BAYLEY,  Clerk  to  the  said  Board 
Station -road,  Aldershott,  7th  June,  1872. 
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■WAREHOUSEMAN  WANTED,  in  a 

V V Wholesale  Lead,  Oil,  Colour,  and  Varnish  Warehouse.  One 
who  understands  plumbers'  brass  work  preferred.— Apply  to  STARK, 
LAW,  S WHITEMAN,  the  Grove,  South  wark-street,  S.E. 


HpUNBRIDGE  WELLS  LOCAL  BOARD. 

JL  WANTED,  by  the  Waterworks  Committee,  a thoroughly  prac- 
tical Man,  to  Inspect  nouse  Fittings,  Connect  Services  to,  and  Lay 
and  Joint  Mains,  Ac.  Salary,  35s,  per  week. 

Application,  with  testimonials  stating  experience  to  he  addressed  to 
me,  endorsed  "Inspector,"  on  or  belore  the  6th  JULY  next. 

THOMAS  LEWIS. 

Town  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

18th  June,  1872. 

pLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  irame- 

\_J  diately,  an  experienced  Man.  who  has  acted  previously  in  the 
above  capacity,  to  SUPERINTEND  the  ERECTION  of  a number  of 
COTTAGES  and  HOUSES  in  the  North  of  England.  Salary  31.  10s. 
per  week  . Applications,  with  I testimonials,  to  he  forwarded  to 
LEWIS  HORN  BLOWER,  Architect,  Baltic  - buildings,  Itedcross- 
street,  Liverpool.  N.B.  As  the  whole  of  the  houses  will  be  built 
of  cement  concrete  no  one  need  apply  who  has  not  had  experience  in 
that  material. 

A SSISTANT  WANTED,  for  Plain  Draw- 

_£\_  ing  and  Writing.  Terms,  If.  per  week.— Apply  by  letter, 
stating  particulars,  to  Mr.  GLOVER,  9.  Blomfield-street,  E.C. 

\\T ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

V V class  G RAINER  and  MARBLER  (Piecework).— Address,  I.  J. 
No.  151,  Carl  ton-rood,  Kentish-town,  N.W. 

TX7'ANTED,  immediately,  EMPLOYMENT, 

as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  COLORIST,  QUANTITY  CLERK, 
Ac.  Aged  39.  (Married.)  Town  or  country.  No  objection  to  a 
country  builder's,  contractor's,  engineers,  Ac.  Terms  Irom  3'2s.  6d. 
weekly.— Address,  D.  at  Puckeridge,  Ware. 

'll  PANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

V V ARCHITECT.  Has  been  Managing  Assistant  and  in  practice 
on  own  account.— Address,  ARTIST,  17,  Seymour-street,  Euston- 
stjuare,  N.W. 

| TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  Ac. 

"ITT ANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT 

V V as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  on  plans,  Ac.  or  large  public  gas,  water,  and  drainage  works, 
and  previously  two  years  with  an  architect.  Good  references,  Ac. — 
Address,  C.  E.  24,  Bfockbridge-terrace,  Pimlico,  London,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

'117' ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  thoroughly  practical  CLERK  ol  WORKS,  or  BUILDER'S 
FOREMAN,  or  Clerk  of  Works  on  a nobleman's  estate.  First-class 
testimonials  and  references.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  in  all 
branches.  Joiner  by  trade.  Age  40. — Address,  A.  D.  B.  Mill-liill 
Post-office,  London,  N.W. 

"WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V T SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.— Address,  T.  10.  Allred- 
street,  Colebrooke-row,  Islington,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

'117' ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Joiner  by  trade:  Good  references. 
Aged  34.  Town  or  country.— Address,  S.  M.  Park  Cottage,  Statiou- 
road,  Wood-green,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS.  Ac. 

TIT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

W ^ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT,  of  ten  years'  experience 
in  London.  First-class  references.  Terms,  about  1J  guinea  per  week. 
Address,  H.  G.  care  of  Housekeeper,  64,  King  William-street,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS,  SMITHS.  AND  OTHERS. 

ITT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V thoroughly  practical  SMITH  and  FITTER  ; also  well  up  in 
hot  water,  steam,  and  gas  work.  Town  or  country  : would  not  object 
to  go  abroad. —Address,  986,  Office  ol  "The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  WORKING  FOREMAN  (PLASTERER),  or  piece  work. 
Understands  plain  and  ornamental  plastering.  Well  experienced  in 
getting  out  working  drawings.  Good  references.  Town  or  country, 
or  the  local  wages.— Address,  U.  THORNE,  17,  Strickland-street, 
New  Town,  Deptford,  Kent,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

117' ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  by  a thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  energetic  man,  who  has  considerable  experience  in  building 
construction.  Can  make  out  all  necessary  details  for  the  guidance  of 
workmen.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Town  or  country.  Good 
references.— Address,  A.Y.  321,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E. 

117ANTED,  by  a respectable  Youth,  a 

V V SITUATION  In  a BUILDER'S  OFFICE.— Address,  H.  M. 
No.  188,  Marylebone-road,  W. 

■WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  PLUMBER.  Willing  to  fill  up  his  time  in  painting 
and  glazing.  Has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade. — Address,  H.  U. 
No.  5,  Charlotte-place,  Paddington-green. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS.  BUILDERS.  Sc. 

■WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  ASSISTANT.  Is  a good  draughtsman,  clean  book- 
keeper, and  has  been  used  to  superintending  works.  Good  references. 
Address,  W.  A F.  26,  Bedford-square,  Brighton. 

IITANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  TIMEKEEPER,  and  to  fill  up  his  time  at  the  bench. 
Has  had  seven  years'  experience  in  the  trade.  No  objection  to 
travelling. — Address,  J.  D.  L.  Mr.  Cunningham's,  Market-place, 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  Ac. 

■YITANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  26,  a 

V V SITUATION  as  CLERK,  or  otherwise,  in  the  Office  of  a 
Timber  Merchant,  or  in  a house  of  business  where  n good  knowledge  of 
the  timber  trade  would  be  useful.  References  from  previous  em- 
ployers unexceptionable.— Address,  M.  N.  2,  Bond-street,  Pentonville. 

\\T  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an 

V V ENGAGEMENT  as  ASSISTANT  in  the  Office  ol  a London 
Architect.  Temporary  or  otherwise. — Address,  C.  S.  R.  (House- 
keeper), 13,  John-strect,  Adel  phi,  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

"ITTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  21,  a 

VV  permanent  ENGAGEMENT,  as  JUNIOR.  Four  yean' and 
a half  experience.  Neat  draughtsman.  Good  references. — Address 
A 1,  Wellingtou-grove,  Greenwich-road,  Greenwich.  S.E. 

w 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


Salary  moderate.— Address,  36,  Office  ol  " The 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

"ITTANTED,  by  a practical  SURVEYOR,  an 

} V APPOINTMENT  as  MANAGER,  either  in  the  office  or  to 
superintend  works.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  land  and 
town  purveying,  drainage,  railway  works,  Mid  accounts. — Address, 

G.  T.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TIT  ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  of  twenty 

V V years'  experience,  ail  ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  to  a 
BUILDER,  or  on  a Gentleman's  Estate,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job 
iu  the  country.  Good  reference.— Address,  W.  H.  L.  care  of  Mr. 
Banks,  Newsagent,  High-street,  Lewes. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TTTANTED,  by  a competent  DRAUGHTS- 

V V MAN  and  good  GENERAL  ASSISTANT,  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Competition,  working,  or  detail  drawings.  Good  references, 
Address,  T.  H.  P.  27.  Whitfield-street,  Newark-ou-Trent. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TTTANTED,  by  a competent  Young  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  PLUMBER,  GASFITTER,  and  ZINC- 
WORKER,  with  good  reference.  Town  or  country.— Address,  J.  W . 

No.  3,  Nelson's-row,  High-street,  Clapham,  Surrey. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

TTTANTED,  by  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

V V WORKS,  a SITUATION.  About  to  complete  a large  church. 
Good  references  and  testimonials  can  lie  given. — Address,  C.  F.  care  of 
Mrs.  Hedgolong,  12,  Crown-court,  (Drury -lane. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TTTANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION,  as  PLUMBER.  Can  do  hot-water  baths, 
pumps,  closets,  plain  zinc  work,  Ac.  Town  or  suburbs.  Good  refer- 
ence.—Address,  G.  R.  36,  Sussex-place,  Blytlie-lane,  Hammersmith. 

TTTANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

V V MACHINIST,  a SITUATION,  to  Work  Moulding  Machine, 
General  Joiner,  Ac.  Can  make  cutters,  and  do  own  repairs  if  re- 
quired.— Address,  A.  B.  Mr.  Jennings,  High-street,  Shifual,  Shrop- 
shire. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

W*ANTED,  bv  a thoroughly  experienced 

VV  PAINTER.  GLAZIER,  and  GILDER,  a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  to  take  Charge  of  a Job.  Unex- 
ceptionable references  as  to  ability,  character,  Ac.  Can  do  plain 
writing  and  graining  if  required.— Address,  P.  P.  108,  Keppel-street, 
Kiug's-road,  Chelsea. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TT T ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent  Man, 

V V Mason  by  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  us  FOREMAN  of 
MASONS,  or  to  Like  entire  charge  of  a job.  WeU  up  in  church-work, 
setting  outwork,  management  of  men,  Ac.  First-class  references  and 
testimonials.— Address,  A.  Z.  39.  Auckland -street,  Vauxhall. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

"ITT ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  and 

V V thoroughly  good  PLUMBER  and  GASFITTER.  a SITUA- 
TION. No  objection  to  a little  painting  il  required.  Good  reference 
can  1*  given.— Address,  G.  U.  No.  48,  Abbey-street,  Bermondsey, 
Southwark. 

TO  BREWERS'  WRITERS,  Ac. 

TTTANTED,  by  a good  SIGN  WRITER,  a 

VV  SITUATION  in  a good  shop.  Low  wages  for  a permanency. 
Steady  young  man. — Address,  989,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TTTANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  or 

V V THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  a CONSTANCY.  List  place 
five  years. — Address,  PLUMBER,  82,  Vauxliall-strcet,  Upper  Keu- 
ning  ton-lane. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  GAS-FITTERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

TTTANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a 

V V PERMANENCY,  or  ns  Three-Branch  Hand.  Can  do  new 
and  jobbing  work.  Wages  moderate.  Good  references.— AddreRS, 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

TTTANTED,  PLUMBER'S  WORK,  by  an 

V V experienced  Man,  with  or  without  materials,  in  any  lcirt  of 
the  country.  A foreman  of  plumbers  for  ten  years.— Address, 

T.  MILLS.  219,  Bromptou-roud,  London,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

TTTANTED,  a SITUATION  as  JUNIOR 

V V CLERK  ill  an  Architect's  Office.  Six  years'  reference.  — 
Address,  M.  B.  40,  North-street,  Peutonvillc-road,  N. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

TTTANTED,  a SITUATION.  Has  served 

V V four  years'  articles  with  an  architect  and  Burveyorin  London, 
and  has  been  six  years  iu  a builder's  office,  superintending  works,  Ac. 
Aged  26.  Terms  moderate.  References. — Address,  J.  55,  Upper 
North-street,  Brighton. 

TO  BUILDERS,  EELLHANGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TTTANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a thoroughly 

V V practical  Man,  of  many  years'  experience.  Has  worked  in 
first-class  mansions  in  Loudon  and  the  country.  Good  references 
given.- Address,  G.  S.  care  of  Mr.  J.  Parnell,  Contractor,  1,  Pen- 
niugton-street,  Rugby. ) 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRA CTORS. 

TTTANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 

VV  MAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade. 
Good  draughtsman.  Used  to  setting  out  all  kinds  of  work,  and  the 
management  of  men.  First-class  references  from  former  employers 
and  architects. — Address,  A.  B.  C.  care  of  Mr.  Jackson,  6,  Exeter- 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TTTANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of 

V V WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  Superintend  a 
Job,  by  a man  of  great  experience,  or  the  management  of  buildings  on 
a gentleman's  estate.— Address,  A.  B.  37,  Waylen-street,  Oxford- 

TTTANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe- 

T V rienced  and  practical  Man,  in  BOXING  SHUTTERS,  Shop- 
fronts,  Sashes  and  Frames,  Stairs,  Alterations,  and  General  Repairs. 
Can  set  out  rods  aud  make  out  working  drawings.  Wages,  6Jd.  per 
liuur.  Aged  50. — Address,  WEBB,  8,  Burdett-street,  Westlnoreland- 
road,  Walworth-common. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

TPHE  Advertiser,  an  energetic  Man,  is 

JL  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  or 
otherwise.  Is  accustomed  to  charge  ol  men.  Is  a good  gilder,  and 
useful  at  pencil,  aud  used  to  all  branches  concerning  the  above. — 
Address,  R.  W.  49,  Blenheim-crescent,  Nolting-hill,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rPHE  Advertiser,  a neat  and  expeditious 

X DRAUGHTSMAN,  Beeks  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  well  up  to 
quantities,  and  has  been  out  as  a clerk  of  works.  Good  reference. 
Salary,  two  guineas  per  week. — Address,  FIDES,  Post-office  Store- 

rpo  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  — Manager 

X or  TRAVELLER,  in  Town  or  country.— REQUIRED  by  the 
Advertiser,  SITUATION  as  above.  Long  experience. — Address,  A.  B. 
No.  8,  Billiter-square,  City,  E.C, 

)UANTITY  SURVEYOR,  of  twenty-fo 

years'  experience,  wishes  temporary  EMPLOYMENT,  at  v 
moderate  terms.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  supei 
iding  building  works. — Address,  P.  Z.  care  of  Messrs.  Fishci 
dstone,  Stationers,  13,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

/QUANTITY -TAKER  and  MEASURER 

U/  twenty  years'  practical  experience,  offers  TEMPORA 
^ASSISTANCE  upon  terms  as  may  bo  agreed  upon.— Addn 
SURVEYOR,  25,  Thoruton-street,  Brixton-rood,  S.W. 

TDLUMBING. — WANTED,  by  a respectal 

L Man,  of  thirty  years'  practical  experience,  WORK  in  the  abo 
by  the  job.  hour, [or  piece.  Town  or  country.  First-class  reference 
Address,  E.  M.  P.  6,  Wingrove-place,  Clerkenwell.  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

PLASTERING  WANTED,  as  GENERA 

JL  FOREMAN,  or  to  Take  Work  by  Contract.  Labour  only.  G 
references.— Address,  J.  A.  S.  9,  Ebury-terracc,  Balhara. 

OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANC 

OFFERED,  or  a permanent  APPOINTMENT  desired, 
first-class  ASSISTANT.  WeU  versed  in  Gothic  and  Classic  del 
letails,  working  drawings,  perspective.  Sc. — Address,  ARCHITE 
Delnny's  Library,  353,  Fulham-road,  8.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

OLEEK.  — WANTED,  a EE-ENGAG 

51  ENT,  by  a Young  Man  as  above.  Has  boon  two  years  ai 

half  in  the  office.  Good  bookkeeper,  and  quick  it  figures.  Exce 

references.  Aged  19.— Address,  R.  T.  Mr.  Freeman,  30,  Upper  CarL 
street,  Maida-hill,  W. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

DEICKMAKING.— W A N T E D,  by 

XV  thoroughly  practical  Man.  of  many  years'  experience  in  cl 
and  close  kiln  work,  a SITUATION  as  MANAGER,  or  to  contrail 
per  thousand.  Can  have  good  references.  No  objection  to  go  abr 
Address,  W.  D.  8.  Karslake-terrace,  Burnt  AbIi  Hill,  Lee,  Kent. 

A FIRST-RATE  ARCHITECTURAL  a 

XY  ARTISTIC  DRAUGHTSMAN  (aged  26),  of  ten  years' 
riencc,  seeks  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT,  in  Town.— Address, 
Hastings's  I’ost-office,  Duke-street,  W. 

A FIRST-RATE  ASSISTANT,  of  twe 

XV  years'  practice  in  London  and  country,  requires  nn  ENG  A 
MENT.— Address,  X.  X.  X.  Post-office,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

A N ARCHITECT'S  ASSISTANT,  * 

XV  is  well  recommended,  and  of  ten  years'  experience,  se 
RE-ENGAGEMENT,  completing  a temporary  one.— Address, 
Post-office.  Oswestry. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  is  desirous 

XV  an  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  A.  A.  63,  Hassctt-road, 
Hackney,  N.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  seeks  a SITE 

XV  TION  in  London.  Is  a good  and  quick  draughtsman 
desires  employment  more  than  remuneration.— Address,  987, 
of  " The  BuUder.” 

A BUILDER’S  ASSISTANT  requires 

xY  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a good  draughtsman,  and  compete 
quantities  and  estimating.  Town  or  immediate  suburbs.— Ad 
X.  Mr.  Touch,  Straml-on-the-Greeu,  Tumham-greeu,  W. 

A THOROUGHLY  efficient  ARC! 

/A  TECT'S  ASSISTANT,  thirteen  years  experienced  in 
town  and  country  work,  desires  an  immediate  RE-ENGAGEM 
on  moderate  terms.  Can  produce  excellent  references —Ad. 
A.  R.  T.  12,  Windsor-ten-oce,  Cold  Harbour-lane,  Brtxtou,  Londo 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN,  well  up 

xY  Perspective.  Construction,  and  genera]  works,  seek 
ENGAGEMENT.  Eight  years'  experience.  First-class  ceferenc 
Address,  A.  T.  J.  16,  Oaklcy-road,  Islington,  N. 

A ECHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AI 

XV  TIONEERS.  HOUSE  and  ESTATE  AGENTS,  requ 
ASSISTANCE  should  send  stamped  address  to  the  Principal  Man 
Clerk  for  upwards  of  ten  years  of  one  of  the  mo&tcxtensively  pra 
Architects  in  the  kingdom. — Address,  PERSEVERANCE,  13,  Era 
street,  Leicester. 

A RE-ENGAGEMENT  WANTED, 

XI  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN  in  Cha 
a Job.  Town  or  country.  Aged  40.— Address,  W.  F.  1,  Prospect 
Roeluimpton. 

A GRAINER  and  MARBLER,  of 

xY  experience,  wishes  for  a JOB,  PIECE  WORK-  To* 
country.— Address,  A.  B.  2a,  Chaper-strcct,  Edgware-road,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

A RESPECTABLE  Young  Man  is  opei 

xY  •VI  ENGAGEMENT,  for  a permanent  place,  as  a com; 
PAINTER,  PAPER-HANGER,  and  GLAZIER.  Country  pref 
Address.  J.  K.  Myrtle  Cottage,  Springfield-rood,  Colney  Hatch. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

A STEADY,  married  Man  wishes 

xY  EMPLOYMENT  os  a JOBBING  HAND.  Plumber.  Pa 
and  Glazier.  Can  do  plain  ziucwork  aud  gaafitting,  paperha 
Sc  —Address,  R.  E.  M.  16,  Silcheater-terrace,  Bramley-road,  No 

hill- JL 

A S a good  general  PAPER- HANG 

xY  PAINTER,  GILDER.  Sc.  Town  or  country.— Addret 
STA1NOR,  1,  Lawn  Cottages,  West-fields,  Barnes. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A NY  CLASS  of  JOINER’S  WORE  ta 

xY  by  the  PIECE.  Labour  only.  Good  references  given.— Ad 
U.  H.  Strude's  Coffee-house,  161,  Druinmond-street.  llampi 
road,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A N experienced  GENERAL  FOREM 

XY  (a  Joiner)  WANTS  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  the  Office  or 
Works,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Jobbing  Firm.  Is  a good  draught 
and  can  estimate  and  measure  up  work,  Sc.  Aged  36.  Salary 
rate.  Good  references. — Address,  A.  B.  Post-office,  Duke-street 
chester-square,  W. 

A X ORTGAGES. — Several  Sums  of  MON 

ItL  ready  to  bo  ADVANCED  on  MORTGAGE  of  HOUSI 
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On  Scale  in  Art. 


H E word  “ scale,” — 
originally  adopted  from 
the  Italian  language, 
as  expressive  of  the 
steps  by  which  magni- 
tudes increase  or  di- 
minish,— may  now  be 
considered  to  indicate 
a special  department 
of  aasthetic  study.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of 
constantly  using  the 
term.  It  does  not 
mean  size,  although  it 
is  intimately  connected 
with  that  quality ; but 
it  may  be  most  simply 
defined  as  expressing 
the  relation  of  form  to 
size.  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  tho  subject  we, 
therefore,  come  in  con- 
tact with  two  distinct 
orders  of  relation  — 
namely,  the  mechanical 
and  the  optical.  Har- 
mony of  scale  compre- 
hends both  the  propor- 
tions which  the  parts  bear  to  the  whole,  the 
mechanical  requisites  of  both  being  properly 
regarded,  and  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  the  actual  size  and  relative 
distance  of  the  object  being  duly  determined. 

Nature  herself  has  taught  those  who  study  her 
works,  how  implicitly  she  is  bound  by  tho  law 
of  scale.  All  organic  growth  and  development 
is  limited  by  this  great  principle.  The  range  of 
scale,  wliich  is  primarily  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  earth  itself,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
by  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  surface  of  the 
planet,  applies  to  the  different  great  provinces  of 
the  organic  kingdoms  with  a precision  that  is 
distinctly  intelligible.  Thus  the  widest  range  is 
found,  as  might  be  expected,  in  tho  vegetable 
kingdom.  Among  plants  we  find  a perfect  gra- 
dation of  size,  from  the  microscopic  forms  of  the 
parasitic  fungi  to  the  lofty  spires  of  the  cone- 
bearing trees,  the  monarch  of  which,  the  Wel- 
lingtonia  gigantea,  springs  to  a height  of  300  ft. 

| Among  animals,  the  range  of  scale  is  determined 
by  the  abode  and  habit  of  the  class.  Thus 
i aquatic  animals,  of  each  of  the  three  great  pro- 
vinces which  are  defined  by  the  character  of  the 
l nervous  system,  vary  in  size  almost  as  much 
i as  vegetables  themselves.  The  floor  of  the 
Atlantic  is  gradually  rising  in  consequence  of 
tho  deposit  of  the  exuvice  of  the  microscopic 
creatures  that  form  the  chalk  strata.  The 
bulk  of  the  whale  attains  a magnitude  which 
would  render  locomotion  on  land  painful,  if  not 
impossible.  Not  only  tho  marine  animals  proper, 
but  the  terrestrial  animals  of  marine  habits,  are 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  which  they  attain, 
when  compared  to  their  earth-inhabiting  con- 
geners. A full  rotundity  of  form,  admirably 
suited  for  flotation,  marks  the  hippopotamus  as 
; the  representative,  in  the  equatorial  lakes  and 
rivers,  of  the  great  pachydermatous  family  now 
| gradually  becoming  extinct. 

In  terrestrial  animals  the  scale  is  more  limited 
The  height  of  the  giraffe  and  the  bulk  of  the 


elephant  are  small  when  compared  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  whale.  On  the  other  hand  the 
smallest  terrestrial  animals  are  large  in  com- 
parison to  millions  of  the  aquatic  tribes.  Among 
the  vertebrate  animals,  the  shrew-mouse  is  one 
of  the  tiniest  forms.  But  this  little  mammal  is 
gigantic  when  compared  to  the  whitebait  or  the 
stickleback.  The  more  minute  air-breathing 
articulate  animals,  among  which  some  of  the 
spider  and  scorpion  group  may  be  cited,  are 
rather  aerial  than  terrestrial  animals.  Among 
those  creatures  that  fill  and  inhabit  the  air,  again, 
the  limit  of  scale  is  still  further  reduced.  From 
the  wren  to  the  condor  is  a range  of  size  far  less 
than  from  the  shrew  to  the  elephant.  The  class 
of  insects  proper,  consisting  of  the  six-legged 
orders,  the  greater  number  of  which  possess,  at 
one  period  of  their  existence,  two  or  four  wings, 
contains  no  non-parasitic  species  so  small,  nor 
any  so  large,  as  those  of  tho  earth-haunting 
spiders  and  scorpions ; a group,  again,  which  is 
far  more  restricted  as  to  range  of  size  than  the 
water-breathing  articulata — the  crabs  and  their 
congeners.  We  can  understand  how  this  distri- 
bution of  animal  forms  according  to  scale  is 
made,  on  mechanical  grounds.  The  extreme 
limit  of  size  attained,  in  any  class  or  order,  is 
determined  by  the  capacity  of  the  animal  for 
free,  independent  motion.  Those  creatures  that 
have  their  weight  borne  by  the  water  in  which 
they  disport  themselves,  are  able  to  combine 
great  activity  with  enormous  bulk.  Those  which 
have  to  bear  their  own  weight,  and  to  move,  step 
by  step,  over  the  earth,  are  necessarily  restricted 
to  more  moderate  dimensions.  Those  that  have, 
by  their  own  mechanical  powers,  to  raise  them- 
selves in  an  element  lighter  than  their  bodies, 
are,  with  equal  justice,  the  most  narrowly 
limited,  not  only  as  to  size,  but  as  to  plan.  Thus 
a few  molluscous  Bpecies  are  true  terrestrial 
animals,  but  there  is  no  aerial  mollusc. 

The  observance  of  exactitude  of  scale  may 
thus  be  seen  to  characterise,  the  whole  order  of 
organic  life.  Within  the  comparatively  narrow 
limits  which  the  artist  ordinarily  contemplates, 
the  meohanical  causes  which  influence  scale  are 
less  diverse.  Still,  they  cannot  with  any  safety 
be  disregarded.  In  the  variation  of  human 
stature,  as  in  that  of  all  moving  tribes,  the 
constant  energy  of  mechanical  law  is  to  be 
observed.  Gravity  never  sleeps.  While  the 
height  of  any  form  increases  in  a simple  pro- 
portion, the  augmentation  of  bulk  that  symme- 
trically accompanies  this  increase  of  height  is  in 
the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  the  linear  dimensions. 
A well-grown  man  exerts  on  that  portion  of  the 
ground  on  which  his  feet  stand  a pressure  of 
about  9 lb.  on  the  square  inch.  In  walking^ 
lifting  one  foot,  and  throwing  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  toes  and  fore  part  of  the  sole  of  the 
other,  this  pressure  will  rise  to  from  20  lb.  to 
30  lb.  per  square  inch.  Raise  the  stature  of  the 
man  to  the  9 ft.  which  have  been  attained  by 
well-known  giants  in  modem  times, — not  to 
mention  the  stature  of  12  ft.,  which  the  students 
of  teratology  declare  to  be  not  monstrous, — and 
the  pressure  on  the  foot  will  demand  an  increase 
of  area  to  support  it  considerably  greater  than 
will  be  consistent  with  retaining  the  length  of 
the  foot  at  one-seventh  part  of  the  height. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  far  this  mechanical 
aptness  is  apprehended  by  the  instinct  of  the 
artist.  Men  who  are  familiar  with  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery  attain  a very  accurate  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  the  strength  of  materials, 
and  of  the  due  proportion  of  parts.  It  is  thus 
quite  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  the 
incongruity  which  must  actually  result  from 
enlarging  or  diminishing  the  size  of  a figure,  in 
actual  execution,  while  maintaining  the  un- 
changed proportion  of  its  parts,  is  perceptible 
and  obvious  to  the  true  artist.  How  far  this 
mechanical  law  of  scale  may  be  appreciated,  is  a 
matter  of  individual  capacity.  As  to  its 
existence  there  is  no  room  to  doubt. 


With  regard  to  the  optical  causes  that  in- 
fluence scale  they  are  twofold,  or,  if  we  separate 
the  study  of  colour  from  that  of  shade,  three- 
fold. They  correspond  to  the  division  laid  down 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  of  linear  and  aerial  per- 
spective. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  simply  geo- 
metric. It  regards  the  object,  — sculpture, 
relief,  or  even  painting, — as  visible  from  a given 
point  of  view.  Thus,  if  we  take  a statue  of 
6 ft.  high,  the  difference  in  tho  apparent  length 
of  the  tibia,  when  regarded  from  a distance  of 
18  ft.,  between  that  apparent  when  the  figure  is 
placed  on  the  ground  and  that  when  it  is  raised 
on  a pedestal  3 ft.  high,  is  distinctly  appreciable. 
In  the  case  of  a colossal  figure,  the  correction 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  render 
the  image  formed  on  the  retina  symmetrical  is 
thus  very  considerable.  Geometry  will  furnish 
the  leading  rules  for  these  corrections.  But  it 
can  be  only  by  the  erection  of  a model  in  the 
proposed  conditions,  and  by  correction  of  the 
details  that  will  then  be  found  unexpectedly  to 
offend  the  eye,  that  the  Bculptor  can  hope  to 
succeed  in  a colossal  work. 

The  laws  of  linear  perspective  may,  as  we 
have  said,  be  geometrically  stated.  It  is  other- 
wise with  that  subtle  variation  of  light  and 
of  shade  which  is  called  aerial  perspective. 
Leonardo  conceived  that  the  diminution  of  clear- 
ness in  outline  which  accompanies  increase  of 
distance  was  produced  by  the  interposition  of  a 
greater  thickness  of  air,  or  aerial  matter.  We 
now  more  simply  regard  it  as  a result  of  the 
decreasing  quantity  of  light,  reflected  from  the 
object  that  reaches  the  eye.  But  the  msthetic 
truth  is  independent  of  the  scientific  theory. 
We  know  that,  independently  of  any  intervening 
obstacle,  objects  become  more  and  more  indis- 
tinct as  they  are  removed  further  and  further 
from  tho  observer.  Not  only  do  colours  pale, 
and  shades  become  less  sharp,  but  (in  conse- 
quence mainly  of  the  latter  changes),  features 
become  obliterated.  Military  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  judge  of  distances  by  the  clearness 
with  which  features  or  forms  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  figure  of  a man,  thrown  on  the 
sky,  or  on  a background  that  contrasts  with  the 
colour  of  the  skin  or  of  the  clothing,  can  be 
recognised  when  it  appears  almost  microscopic. 
But  if  we  represent  tho  human  figure,  as  did  the 
Greek  gem-cutters,  of  a size  such  as  that  which 
would  indicate  the  distance,  let  us  say,  of  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  it  is  evident  that  the  natural 
object  is  totally  unlike  the  miniature  sculpture. 
In  tho  former,  a dim,  shadowy,  indistinct  spot 
has  about  it  a something  which  tells  of  humanity. 
Look  at  it  through  a good  telescope,  and  tho 
lineaments  become  more  clear,  but  they  are  still 
subdued  and  unpronounced.  Now  look  at  the 
gem.  There  we  find  clear,  sharp  lines,  indicating 
both  form  and  feature.  Nothing  is  indistinct, 
nothing  blurred.  If  we  use  a magnifying  glass, 
instead  of  finding  the  figure  gradually  become 
more  distinct,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  only 
find  that  it  is  less  critically  perfect  than  it 
appeared  to  a good  vision.  In  fact,  the  gem- 
cutter  has  seized  the  salient  features,  and  pro- 
duced what,  exquisite  as  it  is,  is  really  a carica- 
ture. It  is  an  appeal  rather  to  the  educated 
sense  than  to  the  natural  perception.  It  may  be 
beautiful,  characteristic,  wonderfully  perfect  and 
exact ; but  it  is  as  unlike  a man  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance which  would  produce  a corresponding 
diminution  in  size  as  can  well  be  imagined.  As 
an  example,  we  find,  by  actual  enlargement  by 
means  of  the  camera,  that  the  head  of  Theseus,  in 
one  of  the  finest  antique  intaglios  known,  is  one- 
sixth,  instead  of  one-eighth,  of  the  height  of  the 
figure. 

In  indication  of  any  but  the  boundary  outline 
of  the  figure,  and  even  in  the  sharpness  of  this 
outline,  the  work  of  the  miscroscopic  or  minia- 
ture artist  is  thus  always  characterised  by  a 
conventional  treatment.  It  may  be  exquisite, 
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but  it  is  unlike  nature.  A natural  form  can  by 
no  means  be  so  presented  to  the  eye.  Between 
actual  or  apparent  size,  and  sharpness  of  delinea- 
tion, there  is  a relation  in  nature  which  does  not 
prevail  in  art.  The  difference  in  shade  is  a 
portion  of  the  same  optical  relation. 

There  is  also  another  consideration  regarding 
both  chiaroscuro  and  colour.  If  a given  quantity 
of  black  and  white  wool  be  mixed  together  in  a 
fabric,  it  gives  a certain  tone  of  grey.  If  the 
same  proportions  be  wrought  into  a pattern, — 
as,  for  instance,  into  a check, — the  effect  on  the 
eye  produced  by  the  textile  fabric  will  materially 
differ,  according  to  the  size  of  the  squares.  The 
apparent  texture  of  the  material  will  be  appre- 
ciated mainly  in  consequence  of  this  size.  A 
large  checked  pattern  will  be  visibly  parti- 
coloured.  The  homogeneity  of  the  tissue  will 
seem  to  be  greater,  the  smaller  we  make  the 
pattern,  till  we  come  down  to  the  intermingling 
of  fibre  with  fibre. 

Independently,  then,  of  any  fading  of  colour 
or  of  shade,  the  mere  effect  of  difference  of  distri- 
bution caused  by  the  alteration  of  the  size  of  the 
pattern,  or  of  the  breaks  and  shadows  in  tint, 
gives  a totally  different  impression  to  the  eye. 
We  speak  of  it  as  denoting  a difference  of 
texture, — but  the  result  is  not  that  alone.  The 
whole  effect  of  the  object  is  changed.  This 
is  most  distinctly  apparent  in  the  case  of  the 
enlargement  or  diminution  of  an  engraving,  by 
means  of  photography.  We  can  refer  to  some  of 
the  finest  engravings  in  existence,  which  have 
been  reproduced  by  the  camera  in  two  or  three 
sizes.  Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than  the 
action  of  the  lens ; while  keeping  well  within  its 
optical  limit,  the  reduction  is  strictly  propor- 
tionate ; but  to  the  effect  on  the  eye,  La  Bella  di 
Tiziano,  and  the  “ Congress  of  Munster,”  on  a 
larger  or  smaller  scale,  are  absolutely  different 
things.  No  one  can  compare  them  without  being 
struck  with  this  fact.  The  smaller  print  has 
little  or  none  of  the  charm  of  the  larger  one,  and 
we  think  that  it  is  clear,  from  the  above  con- 
siderations, why  such  is  the  case. 

We  have  selected  the  simplest  case,  that  of 
the  admixture  of  black  and  white,  in  constant 
proportions,  but  with  differing  degrees  of  coarse- 
ness or  fineness  in  the  mode  of  mixing  them.  In 
the  case  of  colour,  the  operation  of  this  same  law 
is  even  more  striking.  We  have  seen  instances, 
lately,  of  the  reproduction  by  chromolithography, 
on  a reduced  scale,  of  large  and  highly-finished 
landscapes.  No  pains  or  cost  have  been  spared 
to  make  these  pictures  effective.  As  many  as 
thirty  distinct  stones  have,  in  some  cases,  been 
employed.  The  forms  of  the  landscape  have 
been,  or  may  be,  reproduced  with  absolute 
accuracy  of  proportion.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a reduction  to  one-fourtli  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  original,  is  a reduction  of  any 
given  spot  of  colour  to  one-sixteenth  of  its 
original  size.  If  the  tints  of  the  larger  picture 
be  matched,  there  will  be  a series  of  contrasts 
in  the  smaller  one  so  bright  and  glaring  as  to 
produce  altogether  a different  effect.  If  the 
tints,  on  the  other  hand,  be  toned  down,  we 
require  the  guidance  of  an  amount  of  artistic 
skill  and  feeling  which  is  tantamount  to  repaint- 
ing the  picture.  No  artist  can  have  justice  done 
to  a painting,  by  a coloured  reproduction  on  a 
smaller  scale,  without  the  process  of  repainting, 
including  the  due  modulation  of  tint  and  shade 
proper  for  the  altered  scale,  be  judiciously 
effected. 

In  this  view  of  the  reduction  of  paintings  we 
see,  without  any  disguise,  what  actually  occurs 
in  all  cases  of  reduction.  In  engravings  the 
same  rule  may  be  shown  to  apply.  No  less  is  it 
the  case  with  regard  to  sculpture.  Whether  we 
regard  sharpness  of  outline  and  delineation  of 
feature,  or  depth  and  modulation  of  light  and 
shade,  mechanical  reduction  in  size  does  not  give 
harmonious  reduction  in  scale. 

The  observance  of  this  natural  law  is  not  with- 
out its  application  to  the  works  of  that  school  of 
art,  which  has  had  an  episodic  existence  in  this 
country,  under  the  name  of  Pre-ltaffaellitism. 
Like  theological  heresies,  it  owed  its  origin  to 
the  sudden  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a great 
truth  had  been  hidden  or  overlooked.  The 
leaders  of  this  movement  were  revolted  by  the 
slovenly  representations  of  natural  forms  which 
painters  were  too  often  contented  to  employ. 
They  saw  that  the  conventional  treatment  of 
nature  was  imperfect.  But,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  perfect  what  must  ever  be  to  some  extent 
conventional,  they  sought  to  introduce  what  they 
thought  was  a natural  treatment.  Had  they,  in 
very  deed,  attained  to  this,  they  would  have  held 
the  rank  of  reformers  of  art.  But  they  failed  to 


effect  this  object  because  they  forgot  a great 
truth,  no  less  important  than  that  which  they 
sought  to  establish.  Nature  may  be  studied  in 
the  minutest  detail ; but  she  is  only  appreciated 
in  the  ensemble.  Push  the  investigation  of  the 
details  of  a flower  to  a certain  point,  and  instead 
of  a flower-painting  you  produce  a botanical 
diagram.  Indicate  too  sharply  the  muscles,  and 
you  have  an  anatomical,  not  a pictorial,  repre- 
sentation. The  flower  will  entice  you  from  a 
distance  by  its  brilliancy  or  its  fragrance.  It 
wall  woo  you  to  pluck  it,  to  wear  it, — to  decorate 
the  glory  of  raven  or  amber  locks  with  its  con- 
trasted snow,  or  ruby  petals ; or  even  to  tear  it 
to  fragments,  with  the  cruel  delight  of  the 
botanist,  to  count  its  anthers,  and  to  admire  the 
mechanism  of  its  stigma.  But  the  flower  in  the 
wood,  in  the  hair,  and  under  the  “magnifying 
glass,  is,  to  a certain  extent,  in  each  case  a 
different  entity.  In  the  former  cases  it  is  apart, 
and  in  the  first  a very  small  part,  of  the  scene 
taken  in  by  the  eye.  In  the  latter  instance  it 
occupies,  not  only  all  the  attention,  but  all  the 
field  of  vision.  Now  if,  in  landscape,  or  genre 
painting, — where  flowers,  to  keep  to  the  same 
illustration,  form  a very  subordinate  part  of  the 
general  view, — they  be  depicted  by  the  limner 
with  the  exact  knowledge,  and  clear  definition, 
which  a special  study  of  the  species  renders  easy 
to  his  hand,  the  result  is  not  nature,  but  some- 
thing worse  than  slovenliness.  A stroke  of  char- 
coal, or  a dab  of  colour,  rightly  thrown  in,  so  as 
to  give  the  characteristic  effect  produced  by  any 
given  detail  in  glancing  at  the  ensemble,  is  more 
true  to  nature,  more  masterly,  and  more  artistic, 
than  an  elaborate  finish  which  is  altogether  out 
of  scale. 

In  some  of  the  recently  exhibited  works  of 
modern  English  artists,  this  absence  of  truth  has 
spoiled  pictures  that  possessed  elements  of  great 
merit.  We  see  pretty  women,  in  graceful  attire, 
amid  garden  or  woodland  scenery.  Look  how 
faithfully  the  artist  has  laboured.  Not  only  can 
you  tell  the  very  tint  of  the  eye,  the  texture  of 
the  robes,  the  specific  character  of  the  gems 
worn  as  ornaments,  but  the  class  and  order 
of  any  flower  in  the  garden.  Tho  labour  ex- 
pended on  these  compositions,  truthful  as  they 
are,  if  considered  as  diagrams,  would,  if  rightly 
directed,  have  produced  noble  pictures.  The 
appreciation  of  beauty  is  there,  and  the  power 
of  delineation,  but  the  artist  is  ignorant  of 
scale. 

Nothing  will  more  strikingly  contrast  with 
the  enamel-like  execution  to  which  we  refer 
as  the  rough  sketches  of  a man  of  genius. 
Look,  for  example,  at  those  of  Gainsborough. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  artist  has 
produced  works,  especially  in  portraiture,  of 
equal  merit  to  those  of  any  painter  whatsoever. 
The  “ Parish  Clerk,”  for  instance,  may  bo  advan- 
tageously compared,  as  to  all  that  constitutes  a 
noble  and  imaginative  work  of  art,  with  almost 
any  portrait  of  Vandyck,  of  Rubens,  or  of  Titian. 
But  in  Gainsborough’s  landscapes  there  is  the 
free,  broad  touch  of  the  man  who  looked  at 
nature,  when  the  fresh  breeze  gives  elasticity 
to  the  tread,  and  some  slight  dimness  to  the 
eye,  and  not  under  the  roof  of  an  academy. 
His  sketches  are  yet  more  marvellous.  There 
was  one  among  a group  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Dr.  Monro,  which  merely  gave  a rustic 
peep,  a tree  and  a hovel, — a donkey  and  a 
cart.  That  donkey,  at  the  distance  of  the  length 
of  a large  drawing-room,  was  alive.  It  did  all 
but  bray ; and  yet,  when  you  came  close,  you 
could  not  distinguish  either  the  eye  or — still  more 
essential  feature — the  ear.  Some  smudge  or  blot 
there  was,  but  what  you  could  not  tell ; nothing, 
it  would  seem,  but  an  accidental  mark  ; and  yet, 
at  a fit  distance,  the  whole  character  and  life  of 
the  animal  had  been  thrown  on  paper  in  that 
hasty  scrawl.  A wonderful  appreciation  of  the 
law  of  scale  was  one  of  the  main  elements  of 
this  grand  artistic  power. 

One  result  of  this  view  of  the  subject  of 
scale  is  an  explanation  of  the  generally  offensive 
character  of  photographic  portraits.  In  the 
ordinary  carte  de  visite,  a full-length  figure  is 
reduced  to  from  one-twentieth  to  one-thirtieth  of 
its  linear  dimensions  : that  is  to  say,  the  area 
visible  to  the  eye  is  reduced  to  the  l-100th,  or 
even  to  the  l-900th  part.  In  cases  where  the  face 
alone  is  represented,  we  may  reckon  the  reduction 
at  a sixty-fourth.  All  the  relations  of  light  and 
shade  are  troubled  by  this  reduction.  We  have 
neither  the  effect  which  is  produced  in  nature  by 
removal  to  a considerable  distance,  nor  the  effect 
which  is  produced  in  art  by  the  miniature-painter 
or  the  gem-cutter,  by  the  prominence  instinc- 
tively given  to  the  main  traits  of  character. 


We  have  something  which  has,  indeed,  perfect 
mechanical  proportion,  but  which  is  neither 
natural  nor  artistic.  It  is  like  the  geometric 
elevation  of  the  architect  or  engineer, — a design 
drawn  to  scale, — a diagram,  not  a picture. 

Photography  can  never  contend  with  this  fatal 
obstacle,  when  great  reduction  in  size  is  made. 
And  the  reason  why  large  photographs  are  so 
much  more  satisfactory  than  smaller  ones  thus 
becomes  apparent.  With  the  increase  of  reduc- 
tion both  the  change  of  surface  texture  and  the 
contrast  between  actual  delineation  and  that  of 
either  nature  or  true  art  become  greater.  The  ad- 
mirable products  of  the  camera,  where  size  is 
little  varied,  are  familiar  to  us  all.  So  is  the 
dissatisfaction  produced, — we  know  not  why, — 
by  a reduction  from  which  we  might  not  un- 
naturally expect  the  most  exquisite  results.  It 
is  not  the  absolute  dearth  of  beautiful  faces  to 
portray  which  makes  the  inspection  of  an 
album  of  photographic  portraits  so  different  from 
that  of  a drawer  of  gems  or  of  medals.  Art  has 
her  own  province.  She  reigns  supreme  within 
her  own  precincts.  Mechanism  can  do  much, 
but  it  cannot  produce  miniature.  Perfect  as  a 
mechanic,  the  sun  is  inferior  to  man  as  an  artist. 
Or  rather  he  refuses  to  apply,  under  optical 
constraint,  that  power  which,  in  stimulating  tho 
subtle  forces  or  organic  chemistry,  make  beauti- 
ful the  life  of  nature. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF  PICCADILLY. 

Sojie  new  shops  and  offices  in  Jermyn-street 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  common-  | 
sense  stylo  of  street  building,  with  no  preten- 
sion, and  little  ornament,  but  that  little  well 
considered  and  well  applied.  The  buildings 
comprise  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  with  wide 
windows  with  lintel-heads,  carried  by  heavy 
square  pilasters,  and  offices  in  the  upper  stories. 

The  main  part  of  the  building  is  of  plain  red 
brickwork,  slightly  relieved  by  bands  of  white,  ! 
which,  however,  do  not  show  very  strongly 
now,  and  will,  we  fear,  even  be  practically  ob-  ( 
literated.  The  design  is  of  the  simplest  possible  I 
kind  ; in  the  offices,  long  window  openings,  with  I 
round  arched  heads,  are  taken  up  through  the 
first  and  second  stories,  the  two  floors  being  t 
divided  externally  by  a Btone  panel,  ornamented 
with  carved  foliage  of  the  elegant  and  flowing 
but  symmetrical  character  which  the  architect, 

Mr.  Truelitt,  has  usually  adopted  in  his  works : 
the  heads  of  the  windows  above  are  filled  with  I 
work  of  the  same  character.  Above  these  the 
third-floor  windows  are  decorated  with  oma-  I 
mental  iron  balcony  balustrades,  somewhat  after 
the  French  fashion  ; the  keystone  of  the  window 
arch  below  is  worked  so  as  to  form  a bracket  I 
and  support  for  tho  centre  of  these  balconies,  in 
a somewhat  novel  manner.  A string  - course  t 
divides  off  a perfectly  plain  attic,  which  is 
finished  by  a smaller  string-course,  rather  than  l 
cornice  j the  architect  apparently  regarding  a 
marked  projecting  cornice  as  unsuitable  for 
buildings  in  comparatively  narrow  streets.  There 
is  a good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  street  buildings  are 
often  designed  with  cornices  and  enrichments  at 
the  top  which,  though  they  look  well  on  paper, 
aid  in  shutting  out  valuable  light,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  details  and  decorations  are  per-  \ I 
fectly  valueless  from  the  position  in  which  they  j 
are  placed.  We  should  have  liked  to  see 
a rather  heavier  pier  at  the  angle  of  the  build-  J 
ing  on  the  ground-story,  and  also  some  kind  of  I 
feature  above  to  relieve  the  extreme  plainness  - 
of  the  design  at  this  corner,  which  can  be  seen  I 
from  three  different  directions.  While  recog- 
nising the  good  taste  and  good  sense  displayed 
in  the  treatment  of  the  building,  we  should 
stipulate  for  a little  more  varied  skyline,  a little  I 
more  attempt  at  picturesque  effect  in  grouping 
of  windows,  &c.,  iu  future  new  street  buildings 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Truefitt’s  straight 
and  plain  attic,  carried  along  the  whole  of 
Jermyn-street,  would  have  a Bomewhat  depress-  I 
ing  effect  on  the  mind’s  eye. 

This  kind  of  charge,  at  least,  cannot  be  brought 
against  the  tall,  narrosv  block  of  building  which 
has  recently  risen  up  in  Piccadilly,  not  far  from 
Burlington  House,  the  specialties  of  which  bring 
occasional  passers  by  to  a stand  in  the  street  to 
look  and  comment.  These  are  the  new  pre- 
mises of  Messrs.  Sotheran,  Baer,  & Co.,  pub- 
lishers, built  from  the  design  of  Messrs.  Vaughan 
& George,  a drawing  of  which  we  incidentally 
noticed  as  among  the  architectural  contributions 
to  the  International  Exhibition.  The  architects 
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have  aimed  here  at  a striking  and  picturesque 
effect,  for  which  the  wide  thoroughfare  of 
Piccadilly  affords  excuse  and  opportunity.  The 
style  may  be  described  as  Gothic,  of  a modern 
type,  and  very  freely  treated,  based  upon  the 
earlier  Mediaeval  style.  Above  the  ground-floor 
(shop)  window,  long  square-headed  window 
openings  are  carried  through  the  first  floor,  the 
piers  between,  decorated  with  small  panels  of 
foliage  so  placed  in  regard  to  the  height  of  the  ; 
openings,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  an  impost, 
though  this  feature  in  reality  does  not  appear. 
The  second-floor  windows  are  deeply  recessed, 
having  a balcony  before  them  with  columns 
carrying  the  superstructure  ; it  is  this  recess, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  columns  relieved 
against  the  dark  shadow,  which  really  gives 
force  and  picturesqueness  to  the-  front  elevation, 
and  one  cannot  help  remarking  how  much  such 
incidents  of  light  and  shadow  in  a building  (not 
difficult  to  obtain),  would  do  towards  relieving 
our  streets  of  their  tame  and  monotonous  aspect. 
The  third  story  is  occupied,  in  the  piers 
between  the  lights,  by  panels  filled  with  carved 
representations  of  scrolls,  manuscripts,  &c.,  and 
the  date  of  erection ; over  these  a dormer  serves 
to  break  np  the  skyline  and  give  point  to  the 
composition.  There  is  a certain  want  of  unity 
in  the  composition  of  the  front  j the  various  por- 
tions are  not  quite  in  keeping  with  each  other  ; 
and  some  features,  as  the  carved  panels  referred 
to  in  the  lower  piers,  seem  a little  too  accidentally 
placed.  These  defects  do  not  belong  to  the 
return  face  of  the  building,  up  Swallow-street, 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  architecturally  the  best 
portion,  being  simply  and  broadly  treated,  with 
rows  of  windows  eonnected  by  bands  of  carved 
foliage,  and  -with  the  spandrels  of  the  pointed 
arches  over  them  filled  up  with  a wall-diaper. 
What,  however,  gives,  in  the  eyes  of  most  spec- 
tators, its  individuality  to  this  building,  is  the 
coloured  decoration  in  the  form  of  pictorial 
designs  on  tiles  on  the  front  and  part  of  the  side 
elevation.  These  comprise  figure-subjects,  about 
one-third  life-size,  designed  in  the  flat  conven- 
tional manner  which  the  material  renders  neces- 
sary, but  not  without  freedom  of  line  and  grace 
of  composition.  Immediately  over  the  ground- 
story  are  allegorical  figures,  which  do  not  com- 
pletely explain  themselves,  but  are  evidently 
intended,  in  a general  way,  to  represent  emble- 
matically the  virtues  and  refinements  which 
wait  on  the  study  of  literature ; these  are  in  a 
low  tone  of  cool  colour.  Above  the  first  floor 
(which  we  must  conclude  to  be  one  of  the 
working  departments  of  the  establishment)  are 
subjects  in  a somewhat  warmer  and  stronger 
tone  of  colouring,  representing  in  the  half- 
realistic,  half-emblematic  manner  we  are  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  in  designs  of  this  nature,  the 
mechanical  processes  of  book-making.  Over  the 
second-floor  windows  are  carved  portrait-heads, 
Shakspeare  in  the  centre,  and  apparently 
Schiller  and  Dante  at  the  sides,  but  that  we 
never  yet  saw  the  latter  represented  with  a 
moustache,  though  the  general  features  seem  to 
be  those  of  the  Florentine  poet.  While  heartily 
commending  such  attempts  to  give  increased  life 
and  interest  to  the  exterior  of  our  street-build- 
ings, let  us  bo  permitted  to  question  whether  the 
practice  of  representing  outside  a building  the 
processes  of  the  trade  for  which  it  is  erected  be 
not  rather  a weak  and  unnecessary  form  of 
decoration.  Of  the  emblematic  figures  on  the 
lower  story  we  speak  with  approbation,  for 
such  subjects,  even  if  the  figures  should  not 
be  drawn  in  first-rate  style,  suggest  an  interest 
beyond  the  mere  material  uses  of  the  building, 
and  by  implication  ennoble  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  erected.  But  the  idea  of  representing  also 
the  mechanical  operations  of  the  trade,  which 
has  frequently  been  suggested  of  late  years  in 
competitive  designs,  if  not  actually  carried  out, 
is  in  fact  a relic  of  times  when  people  in  general 
could  not  read,  and  required  signs  in  what  has 
been  called  “the  universal  language,”  to  give 
the  information  they  wished  for ; in  the  present 
day  this  is  certainly  not  necessary,  and  such 
external  representations,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess,  remind  us  too  much  of  the  drawings  of 
animals  which  are  fixed  up  outside  the  booth  of 
a travelling  menagerie,  to  indicate  what  may  be 
seen  inside.  The  principle  is  precisely  the  same, 
and  we  should  like  the  matter  to  be  reconsidered 
before  our  younger  architects  pledge  themselves 
too  much  to  the  practice  of  a style  of  decoration 
which  has  a little  too  much  of  the  “ childish- 
ness ” characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  be 
quite  suitable  to  our  own.  For  the  rest,  we  con- 
gratulate Messrs.  Vaughan  & George  on  having 
produced  a building  which  is  certainly  in  the 


main  an  ornament  to  one  of  our  great  lines  of 
thoroughfare,  and  shows  a degree  of  originality 
and  spirit  which,  with  a little  judicious  tempering 
down,  may  provide  better  things  in  future. 

Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen,  we  may  add,  are 
the  contractors  for  the  work,  which,  so  far  as  the 
stonework  is  concerned,  has  been  exceedingly 
well  carried  out ; the  interior  was  not  sufficiently 
forward  at  the  time  of  making  our  notes  to  speak 
of  in  detail.  The  tiles  referred  to  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Wliitefriars ; but  whether 
they  also  supplied  the  design  from  the  architects’ 
instructions,  or  whether  the  latter  were  the 
bond-Jide  designers  of  the  subjects,  does  not 
appear. 

The  same  architects  are  responsible  for  the 
design  of  a new  house  in  Stratton-street,  also 
displaying  considerable  originality  of  treatment. 
This  likewise  is  a tall,  narrow  front,  of  redbrick 
and  stone.  The  upper  part  of  this  design  is 
much  the  best ; the  width  of  the  building  is  here 
occupied  by  three  long  arches,  a centre  one  and 
two  smaller  side  ones,  running  through  two 
stories,  and  into  which  the  windows  are  worked  j 
the  arches  are  connected  by  rows  of  panels 
between  them  at  the  impost  level,  and  the  gable- 
walls  above  them  covered  with  a diaper  of  small 
panels,  with  very  rich  effect.  In  the  spandrels 
of  the  two  side  arches  are  life-size  carved  heads. 
The  lower  portion  is  less  satisfactory ; the 
balcony  railings  to  some  of  the  windows  here 
are  formed  of  miniature  columns  and  capitals  of 
“ classic  ” proportions  j these  look  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  design,  and  more- 
over in  such  a position  and  on  such  a scale  have 
a most  frail  and  insecure  appearance.  Over  the 
ground-floor  windows  is  a balcony  formed  of  not 
very  thick  flags  carried  on  light  iron  brackets 
beneath ; upon  this  is  built  a stone  bay-window, 
coming  out  as  far  as  the  front  of  the  balcony, 
with  nothing  whatever  under  the  flat  soffit  of  the 
balcony  to  carry  off  the  abruptness  with  which 
the  feature  is  thus  stuck  on.  This  is  a singularly 
unhappy  mistake,  which  we  hope  the  architects 
will  not  make  again.  The  bay-window  appeal's 
really  to  have  nothing  to  stand  upon ; where 
there  is  stonework  above  such  a point  there 
should  be  stonework  below,  in  the  shape  of 
corbelling,  to  carry  it : the  eye  demands  this ; it 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  sight 
of  the  heavy  bay  and  the  light  web  of  iron 
underneath  which  carries  it.  The  openings  on 
the  ground  story,  too,  are  arranged  without  the 
slightest  apparent  reference  to  the  width  and 
position  of  those  over  them.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  building  is  so  good  and  solid-looking  that 
this  failure  in  the  lower  part  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  spoiling  a good  design.  The  interior 
is  being  finished  in  a solid,  substantial  manner 
with  wainscoted  walls,  and  a very  pleasing  and 
elegant  wrought-iron  stair  balustrade.  We  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  see  other  rebuildings  of  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly,  with  the 
merits  and  without  the  faults  of  this  design ; 
and  in  the  meantime  are  not  unwilling  to  look 
kindly  on  such  defects  when  accompanied  by 
talent  and  originality,  and  an  evident  desire  to 
improve  on  the  dull  and  tame  character  of  most 
of  our  existing  metropolitan  street  architecture. 


CHRISTIAN  ART. 

We  have  a book  before  us  consisting  of  eleven 
essays  on  Art,  originally  delivered  as  lectures, 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1871-2,  at 
Winchester,  Bradford,  and  Halifax.*  The 
author’s  name  will  be  recognised  by  some 
readers  in  connexion  with  a series  of  essays 
which  appeared  a little  time  ago  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review,  under  the  title  of  “Ancilla 
Domini,”  wherein  an  effort  was  made,  with  con- 
siderable ability  and  learning,  to  define  the  true 
position  and  mission  of  modem  art,  as  the  hand- 
maid and  exponent  of  religious  feeling,  or  rather 
of  the  author’s  own  peculiar  phase  of  religious 
feeling.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  that  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  is  a clergyman,  and  a friend  and  dleve 
of  Mr.  Ruskin  (who  contributes  a short  and 
pleasantly  characteristic  preface),  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  only  one  school 
of  modern  art  is  recognised  as  of  any  value  ; that 
Mr.  Stanhope  (among  others)  is  a great  painter ; 
and  that  the  value  of  a work  is  to  be  judged  of  by 
its  appeal  to  our  moral  and  religious  feelings, 
rather  than  by  its  artistic  power.  The  author, 
we  admit,  nowhere  makes  this  last  statement 
nakedly  (in  his  introduction  he  says  almost  the 

* Christian  Art  and  Symbolism,  with  some  Hints  on  the 
Study  of  Landscape.  By  the  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt. 
London  : Smith,  Elder,  & Co. 


■contrary),  but  it  is  what  his  art-principles  will 
come  to  if  reduced  to  their  simplest  form,  and 
carried  to  their  logical  result.  With  this  is  some 
information,  much  good  sense  upon  practical 
art-education,  one  or  two  really  happy  and 
original  efforts  of  higher  art-criticism,  and  an 
evidently  sincere  and  genuine  enthusiasm. 

The  introductory  chapter  is  occupied  with 
general  considerations  on  the  use  and  value  of 
art-culture,  especially  in  supplying  an  outlet  and 
scope  for  the  better  energies  of  those  whose 
every-day  business  is  not  of  an  elevating  nature, 
and  in  opening  to  the  poorer  classes,  the  un- 
educated at  present,  a vista  of  nobler  and  better 
enjoyments  than  are  as  yet  open  to  them.  “Art 
is  a means  to  this  end ; that  its  pursuit  gives 
peace,  independence,  the  power  of  contempla- 
tion, and  observation,  and  delight  therein  : in 
fact,  it  makes  a man  free  in  a world  of  his 
own.”  In  connexion  with  this  object,  we  may 
notice  the  practical  suggestion  that  “ to  have 
art  popularised,  and  made  a means  of  culture  for 
the  people,  it  is  practically  necessary  that  it 
should  be  made  to  pay,  and  that,  too,  by  the 

patronage  of  the  people If  you  get 

beautiful  things  into  the  common  market,  you 
get  them  into  common  life,  and  then  people 
begin  to  make  progress  from  them.  You  want 
to  get  men  into  the  art-world,  because  they  will 
find  comfort  and  culture  there ; and  you  must 
have  accessible  means  for  them.  Their  life  is 
Hgly,  and  you  want  it  not  to  be  so  ugly.  This  is 
what  our  many  art-schools  and  kindred  socie- 
ties want  to  do, — to  get  cheaply  at  the  right  sort 
of  cup  and  platter,  and  wall-paper,  and  window- 
curtain,  ....  to  get  the  best  work 
into  the  best  place,  or  fullest  circulation.” 
And  in  connexion  with  art  - education,  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  himself  an  old  university  student  and 
lecturer,  particularly  urges  that  art  should  not 
only  be  represented  in  our  universities,  as  it  has 
(at  last)  got  to  bo ; but  that  it  should  be  en- 
couraged also  by  university  prizes.  This,  which 
is,  in  fact,  merely  the  application  of  common 
sense  to  the  subject,  is  what  we  have  again  and 
again  urged,  and  we  hope  yet  to  see  it  recog- 
nised that  the  power  of  appreciating  the  greatest 
productions  of  music  and  painting  may  be  as 
valuable  a part  of  higher  intellectual  culture  as 
the  power  of  translating  and  appreciating 
Sophocles  and  Pindar.  There  is  much  else  that 
is  well  put  and  suggestive  in  this  introductory 
chapter.  Lecture  II.,  on  “ Greek  and  Christian 
Art,”  gives,  in  a vivid,  brilliant  style,  and  in  the 
main  with  much  truth,  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  the  two,  as  the  art  of  bodily  grace 
and  beauty,  and  of  spiritual  expression,  respec- 
tively. The  author  does  not  fail  to  see  that  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  Christian  art  (Byzantine 
especially),  painting  was,  in  reality,  concerned 
much  more  with  giving  records  and  statements 
of  facts  and  doctrines  through  the  medium  of 
drawing  (of  a sort),  than  with  any  striving  after 
the  realisation  of  beauty : the  wide  chasm  ex- 
isting between  this  and  an  art  aiming  at  beauty 
(whether  in  conjunction  with  moral  expression 
or  not)  should  have  been  more  clearly  pointed 
out  and  discriminated ; but  the  distinction  is  not 
so  important  in  our  author’s  eyes  as  it  would  be 
with  a “ secular  ” writer.  Lecture  III.  deals,  in 
a condensed  form,  with  Italian  art-history, 
giving  some  of  the  substance  of  what  is  to  be 
found  in  a more  extended  form  in  larger  works. 
One  of  the  few  references  to  architecture  in  the 
book,  which  occurs  in  this  chapter,  indicates  that 
the  author  has  something  to  learn  on  that  head. 
After  speaking  of  the  round  arch  in  Roman  art, 
he  adds, — 

“ The  Lombard  or  Saracen,  or  the  latter  first, 
or  both  of  them  together,  pointed  the  arch  like  a 
lance-point,  or  the  Norman  noticed  the  intersec- 
tions of  his  round  arches  ; and  he  foliated  it 
for  symbolism  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  some- 
times because  he  loved  green  leaves.” 

We  counsel  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  before  another 
edition  may  be  called  for,  to  look  up  the  con - 
structive  history  of  Gothic  architecture  a little, 
by  the  light  of  the  most  recent  researches  and 
criticisms,  and  he  will  expunge  this  little  bit  of 
nonsense.  Lecture  IV.  is  occupied  by  “ Sym- 
bolism and  the  Grotesque,”  wherein,  as  may  be 
expected,  the  author  attaches  far  too  much 
importance  to  the  former,  forgetting  that  its 
connexion  with  the  art  of  painting  was  only 
necessary  or  advantageous  in  the  pr  as -writing 
and  prae-printing  period.  He  admits  that  “the 
old  traditional  symbolism  is  thought  of  no  more  ; 
though  great  works  like  Hunt’s  ‘ Scape-goat  ’ and 
Scheffer’s  ‘ Christus  Consolator,5  in  some  degree 
take  its  place.”  We  had  really  hoped  we 
had  heard  the  last  of  the  ‘ Scape-goat ;’  and  the 


* Christas  ’ is  but  a very  theatrical  affair,  so 
deficient  in  genuine  feeling  that  we  really  wonder 
at  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  bringing  it  in  as  an  example. 
In  the  same  paragraph  we  read  that  if  church 
decoration  goes  on  in  fresco  and  mosaic,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  painters  and  sculptors  “ must  and 
will  go  back  to  the  ancient  Gnoco-Roman  work 
of  the  catacombs  and  Christian  sarcophagi  for 
the  original  subjects  which  appeal  from  the 
Gospel  to  the  Law.”  After  this,  it  is  alarming 
to  be  told  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  church 
decoration  by  fresco  is  “ renewing  itself  vigor- 
ously.” Looking  at  some  of  the  developments 
in  this  direction,  we  should  be  more  inclined  to 
say  that  in  them  art  has  gone  into  its  second 
childhood. 

We  can  speak  with  much  more  sympathy  of 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  lecture  on  Michelangelo  and 
Raffaelle ; the  critical  characterisation  of  the 
latter  (p.  147)  is  very  good,  and  more  impartial 
and  reverent  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
a critic  of  our  author’s  school.  In  regard  to 
Michelangelo,  and  the  place  his  genius  occupied 
in  the  world  of  intellectual  art,  there  is,  we 
think,  a grave  mistake,  which  just  now  we  pass 
over.  The  next  chapter,  on  Diirer  and  Holbein, 
contains  what  we  quite  concur  with  Mr.  Ruskin 
in  thinking  the  best  part  of  the  book,  the 
characterisation  of  Holbein  and  of  the  English 
whom  he  painted.  The  painter  is  regarded  as 
the  “ great  realist  ” of  modem  art,  as  Michel- 
angelo is  its  great  idealist.  The  chapter  on 
landscape  sketching  is,  we  fear,  not  in  reality  so 
useful  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  A good 
deal  of  it  is  only  what  has  been  said  before,  put 
into  language  which  is  a palpable  (we  do  not  say 
deliberate)  imitation  of  a more  distinguished 
writer’s  style,  even  to  its  defects  of  occasional 
mannered  and  rather  affected  colloquialism ; and 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  recipes  for  the  beginner  in  landscape 
were,  we  think,  of  questionable  value  in  their 
original  form,  and  are  no  better  coming  second- 
hand through  his  disciple ; and  when  “ the  two 
surviving  Hunts,  Mr.  Brett,  and  Mr.  Inchbold  ” 
are  named  in  a row  as  the  best  modem  examples 
to  be  studied,  this  is  .only  telling  the  student 
that  he  is  to  look  at  nature  in  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  and  the  particular  school  which  he 
favours  look  at  it ; which  is  somewhat  narrowing 
to  the  student’s  mind.  A remark  upon  “ cha- 
racter” is  alike  pithy  and  true.  Character  is 
the  essence  of  sketching,  he  says,  “and  to  say 
what  that  is  comes  to  something  like  this : if 
you  have  to  draw  a fox  and  goose,  the  fox  ought 
to  look  intensely  foxy,  and  the  goose  intensely 
goosey ; or,  if  your  subject  was  a cat  and  a 
fiddle,  the  cat  ought  to  be  thoroughly  feline,  and 
the  fiddle  should  express  violinism  in  general.” 
We  would  that  all  the  painters  who  hang  the 
walls  of  exhibitions  with  meaningless,  character- 
less works,  could  get  imbued  with  the  principle 
somewhat  quaintly  expressed  here.  The  essay 
on  the  poetry  of  landscape  is  not  remarkable, 
and  does  not  do  justice  to  so  very  fertile  and 
suggestive  a subject ; in  the  final  one,  on  “ Art, 
Craft,  and  Schools,”  are  some  very  good  remarks, 
especially  on  the  baneful ^ffeot  of  incessant  com- 
peting for  prizes  for  dexterity  of  execution.  “It 
will  not  do  to  have  a number  of  senior  pupils, 
especially  ladies  with  great  command  of  leisure, 
competing  year  after  year  in  copying  casts,  and 
hatching  and  stippling  their  lives  away,  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  studying  art.”  It 
certainly  will  not  do,  and  there  is  far  too  much 
of  it  in  the  places  called  art-schools,  but  which 
we  should  prefer  to  call  drawing-schools,  the 
word  “art”  having  a much  wider  sense  in 
reality.  Wo  should  like  to  see  some  attention 
paid  to  this  matter  by  those  who  rule  over 
schools  of  this  description.  Appended  to  the 
lectures  is  a small  memorial  chart  of  the  dates 
and  origin  of  the  principal  schools  of  painting, 
which  will  be  a useful  help  to  the  memory. 

We  have  seen  reason  to  speak  with  praise  of 
a good  deal  in  this  book,  and  with  respect  of  its 
author,  but  we  do  not  the  less  believe  that  he 
is  labouring  under  one  very  great  mistake,  which 
underlies  all  he  has  to  say  about  art.  He  is  per- 
suaded that  the  highest  object  art  can  have  is 
to  minister  to  a particular  phase  of  religious 
feeling.  He  is  perfectly  sincere  in  this,  and  we 
may  take  his  book  to  be,  what  Mr.  Ruskin  de- 
scribes it,  “a  true  expression  of  the  feelings 
with  which  a Christian  gentleman  of  sense  and 
learning  should  regard  the  art  produced  in 
ancient  days,  by  the  dawn  of  the  faiths  which 
still  guide  his  conduct  and  secure  his  peace.” 
But  when  the  said  Christian  gentleman  wishes 
to  draw  everything  within  his  own  circle,  and 
asks  us  to  repudiate  as  comparatively  valueless 
all  that  is  without  it,  we  must  tell  him  that 


thereby  he  is  only  further  widening  the  gulf 
which  separates  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
from  sympathy  with  art,  by  thus  inciting  them 
to  regard  high  art  as  a thing  subservient  to 
ecclesiastical  Christianity.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is,  in 
fact,  an  apostle  of  the  “ great  moral  heresy  ” in 
art ; for  those  who  seek  the  beautiful  only,  he 
tells  us,  “ their  fall  is  prepared  for  them.”  This 
is  a principle  only  true  in  one  sense,  and  liable 
to  be  much  abused.  There  is  a degree  of  con- 
fusion, too,  in  his  use  of  the  term  “ Christian 
art,”  especially  in  reference  to  Michelangelo. 
He  calls  that  artist  the  great  Christian  painter ; 
and  Michelangelo  might  be  called  so,  in  the 
sense  that  he  was  opposed  to  (superior  to,  if 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  likes)  the  Paganism  of  his  day. 
But  Michelangelo  was  no  Christian  painter  in 
the  sense  in  which  Messrs.  Rossetti,  Hunt,  and 
Stanhope  are  said  to  be.  His  genius  was  essen- 
tially  Hebraistic  (in  the  wide  sense  in  which 
the  word  has  been  used  by  Professor  Arnold)  ; 
he  was  no  conventional  decorator  of  shrines  or 
illustrator  of  doctrines ; his  painting  was  simply 
the  expression  of  the  highest  physical  and  moral 
grandeur  which  he  could  conceive  and  embody 
in  painting.  Rather  than  class  him  with  the 
modem  painters  of  sacred  subjects  as  “Chris- 
tian,” wo  would  say  that  he  is  “ spiritual,” 
they  are  “ecclesiastical.”  The  difference  is  a 
wide  and  deep  one  indeed ; and  of  the  painters 
who  think  they  can  permanently  attract  man- 
kind by  allegorical  frescoes  of  conventional  saints 
and  “ adorations,”  we  should  say  that,  at  least 
equally  with  the  seekers  after  mere  beauty, 
“ their  fall  is  prepared  for  them.” 


THE  LONDON  PUMPS  AND  IRON  LADLES 
AGAIN. 

Our  notice  in  the  Builder,  two  or  three  weeks 
back,  on  the  subject  of  the  “ London  Pumps  and 
Wells,”  seems  to  have  obtained  some  little 
attention.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  a “ return  ” but  recently  issued  shows,  with 
not  a few  inaccuracies,  the  number  of  wells  and 
accompanying  pumps  still  open  in  the  metropolis. 
It  is  a very  curious  matter  indeed,  and  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  now  so 
earnestly  advocating  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, and  the  putting  down  of  public-houses, 
and  artificial  stimulating  drinks.  What  is 
in  store  for  the  working  man, — for  we  may 
presume  the  reform  is  to  apply  to  but  few 
else, — is  the  simple  alternative  between  the 
London  cistern-water,  as  supplied  by  the  water 
companies,  and  the  public-house  drinking.  Now, 
our  position  was,  and  is,  that  nothing  can  pos- 
sibly be  worse  to  the  taste  and  palate  than  the 
hard,  undrinkable,  cistern,  company’s  filtered 
water,  'with  or  without  “ organisms.”  This 
being  so, — and  no  one  can  possibly  gainsay  it, — 
the  pumps  become  not  a little  important. 
“ Drink  ” being  abolished,  water  must  triumph. 
But  from  whence  ? There  is  but  one  answer, — 
from  wells,  either  shallow  or  deep.  The  water 
must  come  from  that  great  natural  and  perfect 
filter,  the  earth  itself.  Nothing  in  nature  is  so 
typical  of  purity,  and  clearness,  and  beauty,  as 
the  flowing  water  of  a natural  spring  or  well. 
All  else  may  be  “dirty”  round  it,  but  the  water 
is  pure  and  clean.  In  London  there  is  dirt  and 
mud  enough,  and  smoke  and  fog  enough,  and, 
there  being  no  art,  in  its  real  sense,  visible, 
would  it  not  be  quite  an  artistic,  as  well  as  a 
sanitary  and  health-giving  thing,  to  have  in 
London,  every  here  and  there,  an  open  fountain 
or  basin  of  pure  spring  water  always  flowing,  if 
possible,  but  if  not  that,  always  ready  by  dint  of 
pumping  ? Why,  every  dirt-begrimed  urchin 
would  be  clean  if  but  the  water  were  always  at 
hand  and  flowing,  and  within  reach.  As  it  is, 
they  go  dirty.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  a late 
meeting  of  some  ragged- school,  said  that  “ clean- 
liness being  next  to  godliness,  nothing  more  was 
needed  to  bring  it  about  universally  than  no  end 
of  ragged-schools  ; ” and  very  good  things  they 
are ; but  the  water  would  still  have  to  be  got. 
We  really,  after  a good  deal  of  experience  in  the 
affairs,  and  doings,  and  wants,  of  Cockneydom, 
do  not  know  of  anything  that  could  be  done 
better  by  any  philanthropist  of  the  Peabody 
stamp  than  to  go  to  work  for  the  sake  of  others, — 
the  whole  London  public, — and  restore  the  Lon- 
don pumps  and  wells,  properly  sinking  them  out 
of  the  way  of  surface  impurities,  and  adding  to 
them. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a patient  mortal  poor 
John  Bull  is.  All  his  pumps  have  been  taken 
from  him  by  nobody  seems  to  know  whom,  instead 
of  putting  them  into  a proper  condition.  Those 


remaining  are  there  by  happy  accident.  Some 
of  them  take  strange  fits.  Let  us  name  one  or 
two  noticed  in  the  “ returns,”  wherein  the  re- 
turning officer,  by  the  way,  who  made  note  of  it, 
does  not  seem  to  have  seen  after  the  pumps 
quite  often  enough  to  find  out  how  they  behave 
themselves.  The  " Exchange  ” pump  is  a variable 
pump  : it  was  in  full  work  a week  back,  it  was 
dry  yesterday.  The  Fenchurch-street  pump, 
which,  the  return  says,  is  now  in  full  use,  has 
been  chained  up  and  useless  for  a twelvemonth 
at  least.  We  know  it  well.  Butcher’s-row 
pump,  and  a better  once  there  could  not  be,  has 
gone  to  grief  within  the  last  week.  On  Saturday 
night  fortnight  it  was  in  active  work ; it  has  a 
large  iron  basin  or  tank  under  it,  three  parts  full 
of  water,  and  a large  cool  iron  ladle,  and  a more 
practically  useful  and  common-sense  apparatus 
there  cannot  be.  The  Tower-hill  pump  has  been 
very  dry  for  a long,  long  time,  but  by  miracle,  or 
notice  in  the  Builder,  perhaps,  is  now  all  alive 
again,  and  vigorous  pumping  going  on  all  day 
long!  There  is  a little  dribbling  drinking 
“fountain”  beyond  the  reach  of  boy  or  girl 
almost  close  to  it — quite  a design,  for  you  must 
climb  up  to  the  basin  to  get  at  the  tap,  and  wait 
patiently  till  the  little  dirty  cup,  not  big  enough 
for  an  infant,  is  full.  Wo  might  go  on  and  tell 
of  a number  of  other  pumps  still  only  waiting 
for  the  public  to  insist  on  their  being  made  again 
useful  and  safe  ; but  one  other  we  must  notice, 
and  ask  pardon  for  an  error  in  which  we  inad- 
vertently fell  in  our  former  notice.  The  pseudo- 
well, or  slate-tank,  with  company’s  water,  with 
its  accompanying  pump,  in  Dean’s-yard,  West- 
minster, is  no  longer  available  for  utilitarian 
purposes.  There  is  no  water,  so  that  the  smart 
little  apparatus  (for  it  is  coloured  decoratively 
in  quite  an  orthodox  Gothic  way)  is  now  a mere 
“ antiquity,”  and  a mere  but  venerable  relic  of 
the  past.  A pump,  with  handle  and  basin,  all 
complete,  but  no  water,  among  so  many  thirsty 
scholars  and  noisy  choristers  ! 

But  let  us  add  a word  or  two  by  way  of  prac- 
tical hint,  in  the  happy  event  of  the  London 
pumps  being  made  useful  means  of  supplying  to 
Londoners  pure  and  refreshing  water.  The 
pumps,  whether  “ monolithic  ” or  “ designs,”  or 
the  good  old  shapeless  “ pumps,”  we  will  sup- 
pose absolute  necessities — for  a well  of  water 
springing  up  to  the  earth’s  surface,  and  always 
full  and  running  over,  must  be  beyond  imagina- 
tion in  these  poverty- struck  times,  and  in  so 
needy  a place  as  London ! The  pump,  better 
than  nothing — provided  always,  of  course,  that 
the  source  be  not  a cesspool.  Under  the  pump 
there  should  always  be,  as  in  the  Whitechapel 
pump,  an  iron  or  stone  cistern  sufficiently  large 
to  look  at,  at  least,  and  deep  enough  to  hold 
enough  water  to  dabble  your  hands  in,  or  for  a 
poor  dog  to  drink  out  of.  Quite  a novelty  this, 
and  a something  to  look  at — the  clear  surface  of 
the  water  down  the  length  of  a dull  modern  and 
improved  street — a diamond  in  the  brick-and- 
mortar  desert.  There  is  nothing,  too,  so  good 
and  useful  as  the  old-fashioned  iron  ladle — a 
good  large  one,  that  will  hold  a quart  of  water, 
and  of  tough  wrought  iron,  that  cannot  be 
broken  by  either  man  or  boy.  Another  and  in- 
dispensable requirement  is  the  iron  grating 
through  which  the  waste  water  empties  itself, 
and  the  drain  under  it,  which  should  be  so 
trapped  as  to  be  always  full  of  water ; thus  all 
smell  is  avoided,  and  the  pump  can  be  approached 
without  offence,  for  many  is  the  unfortunate 
pump,  innocent  of  harm,  that  has  been  sacrificed 
to  the  badly-constructed  and  untrapped  drain 
close  to  it,  and  which,  indeed,  it  helped  to 
purify.  Not  the  only  thing  in  this  world  that 
has  suffered  from  evil  company,  and  neglect,  and 
stupidity. 


MR.  FREDERICK  MARRABLE, 
ARCHITECT. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  Marrable,  at 
the  age  of  54,  will  be  heard  of  by  many  of 
our  readers  with  equal  surprise  and  regret. 
On  Friday  evening  last  we  met  him  at  dinner, 
and  had  a long  conversation  with  him,  which 
had  in  it  more  of  feeling,  or  rather  let  us 
say  sentiment,  than  he  usually  exhibited.  On 
Saturday  morning  he  left  his  house,  in 
Avenue  - road.  Regent’s  Park,  apparently  in 
perfect  health ; went  down  to  Witley,  near 
Godaiming,  to  inspect  works  at  the  Bethlehem 
Hospital  for  Convalescents  there ; and  while 
talking  to  Mr.  Pink,  the  builder,  was  seized  with 
a fit.  His  decease  was  instant  and  painless.  A 
medical  man  happened  to  pass  within  a very  few 
minutes,  and  everything  was  done  which  kind- 
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ness  and  sympathy  for  his  family  could  suggest, 
but  in  vain. 

Mr.  Marrable  was  a son  of  the  late  Sir  Thos. 
Marrable,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth 
in  the  reigns  of  George  IV.  and  William  IY.  If 
we  mistake  not,  he  served  his  articles  with  Mr. 
Blore,  and  afterwards  went  abroad,  as  was  then 
the  usual  way  with  students.  On  his  return  he 
built  and  altered  various  private  houses  and 
some  churches,  particularly  a church  at  St. 
Leonards,  near  Hastings. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  he  was  elected  its  Superin. 
tending  Architect,  and  during  the  time  he  held 
that  office,  designed  and  superintended  the  erec- 
tion of  the  offices  of  the  Board  in  Spring, 
gardens.  In  settling  claims  for  compensation 
against  the  Board,  Mr.  Marrable  displayed 
much  skill,  and  after  his  retirement  from 
the  office  he  was  much  employed  by  the 
Board  in  the  same  capacity.  Amongst  his 
architectural  works  may  be  mentioned  the 
Garrick  Club  House ; an  asylum  at  Stockwell, 
for  the  Asylum  Board;  St.  Peter’s  Church  at 
Deptford,  of  which  we  recently  had  occasion  to 
speak ; and  Archbishop  Tenison’s  Library  in 
Leicester-square.  We  can  personally  testify  to 
his  honourable  and  kindly  character.  He  was  a 
thorough  hater  of  all  shams,  but  his  desire  and 
willingness  to  help  those  needing  any  services  he 
■could  personally  render  will  long  be  remembered 
by  many.  His  independence  and  fearless  con- 
duct while  architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  won  him  general  esteem,  and  by  his 
death  the  profession  has  lost  a very  distinguished 
member. 


‘CONVERSAZIONE  : ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Rosalind’s  “Good  plays  prove  the  better  by 
the  help  of  good  epilogues  ” seems  to  prove  a 
.sound  quotable  maxim.  Sometimes,  in  truth,  it 
is  customary  to  present  plays  before  limited 
audiences,  and  to  further  the  circulation  of  few 
■copies  of  books  of  the  piece.  But  even  in  such 
cases,  at  the  last  shifting  of  the  scenes,  a larger 
number  of  spectators  appear  to  take  part  with 
the  actors,  and  Prosperos  are  released  by  the 
ihelp  of  good  hands,  and  wafted  homewards  by 
.the  “gales  of  gentle  breaths.” 

If  well-graced  actors  are  thus  afforded  a final 
■appearance  among  their  friends,  by  all  good 
precedent  the  epilogue  need  only  be  happy  in 
itself,  connected,  if  at  all,  by  merest  almost  im- 
perceptible web-lines  with  things  antecedent. 

Such  a last  scene  was  arranged  for  by  the 
Institute  when  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June 
26th,  was  appointed  for  the  conversazione  to  ter- 
minate the  1871-72  session.  The  invitations 
brought  together  numerous  members,  and  the 
•due  proportions  of  ladies  and  other  guests.  From 
about  nine  o’clock  till  midnight  the  building  was 
well  occupied  by  the  more  or  less  conversational 
groups  usual  at  these  reunions.  The  reception 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  president  of  the  Institute, 
took  place  in  the  meeting-room, — necessarily 
savouring  of  many  a bit  of  technicality  to  most 
members  through  “ their  remembrance  of  days 
foregone,” — albeit  now  well  transformed,  filled 
in  parts  with  flowers,  some  in  vases  of  Minton’s 
modern  majolica,  and  containing  also  mosaics, 
cabinets,  glass,  pottery,  statuary,  and  paintings 
and  drawings  in  oil  and  water.  Among  these 
.may  be  mentioned  Sir  T.  Lawrence’s  portrait  of 
Sir.  J.  Wyattvillo  at  work  on  his  plans  of 
Windsor  Castle ; Scenes  in  Italy,  by  E.  A. 
Goodall  ; Portrait,  by  Mr.  Charles  Martin,  of 
Mr.  B.  Hope,  to  be  seen  permanently  hereafter 
on  these  walls, — the  characteristic  expression 
not  missed,  as  is  evidenced  when  the  living 
original  stands  close  by  ; paintings  also  by 
P.  Calderon,  F.  Smallfield,  D.  Maclise,  Copley 
Fielding,  Greuze,  &c.,  and  the  now  well-known 
dozen  dr  awings  of  destroyed  Paris  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Spiers.  There  are  also  (by  Copeland  & Sons)  Parian 
groups  and  figures  ; mosaics  and  table-glass  by 
Salviati ; modem  French  pottery  imitating  the 
old  Rouen  and  other  wares,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Oppenheim,  in  good  quality,  quantity,  and 
variety;  numerous  gas  standards  and  other 
examples  of  metal  work  by  Hart,  Son,  & Peard ; 
old  Japanese  (Satsuma  ware)  vases,  with  then- 
pale  grounds  and  vigorously-drawn  subdued-tone 
flower  painting,  and  other  Japanese  vases  lent  by 
Mr.  Yal.  Prinsep.  Messrs.  Gillow  have  dark 
wood  cabinets  for  sides  and  angles  of  rooms, 
their  panels  variously  treated : some  with  gilt 
grounds  and  strong  brown  outlines  and  dead 
yellow  figures,  and  anon  with  gilded  leather  and 


sunk  flowers  and  foliage  in  real  colour.  A draw- 
ing-room cabinet  and  a hanging  wardrobe  by 
Mr.  H.  Capel, — the  latter  designed  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Eastlake,  and  made  very  recognisable  by  inser- 
tion in  the  panels  of  varnished  subjects  from  the 
Nursery  Rhymes  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  A.R.A. ; 
polished  hard  wood  cabinet  by  Messrs.  Hart; 
Japanese  lacquer  cabinet  inlaid  with  tortoise 
shell, — a wonder  of  patient  labour;  much  church 
plate  ; and  an  interesting  collection  of  flagons  and 
other  small  vessels  in  gris  de  Flcmdres  ware  lent 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Whiteford,  all  deserve  notice. 

In  the  library  were  illustrations  of  the  arts  of 
very  early  times  in  British  pottery,  &c. ; the  large 
urn,  17  in.  diameter  and  14  in.  high,  found  in  a 
cistvaen  on  the  lands  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
said  to  be  the  largest  yet  found, — not  equalled  in 
the  British  or  Ashmolean  Museums.  These  were 
lent  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Phene,  the  antiquary  whose 
energy  and  research  may  hereafter  lead  to 
valuable  conclusions  on  the  reptile-tumuli  and 
serpent-worship,  and  other  works  and  customs 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  our  country  now 
hidden  in  mystery.  The  designs  made  by  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt  for  art-jewelry,  exhibited  at  the 
International  Exhibition  by  Howell,  James,  & 
Co. ; terra-cotta  hands  (very  ably)  modelled  by 
Roubiliac  (1695-1762),  lent  by  Mr.  E.Corbould; 
a quaint  little  Chinese  tea-service,  of  nine  pieces, 
in  metal,  with  coloured  enamels  on  sunk  and 
engraved  surfaces,  lent  by  Mr.  F.  Leighton,  R.A. ; 
a large  collection  of  photographs  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  taken  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  lent  by 
Mr.  Spiers ; and  the  ivory-handled,  richly-orna- 
mented sword  presented  to  Lord  Napier  of  Mag- 
dala  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  “for  his 
fortitude,  skill,  science,  energy,  and  prompti- 
tude” shown  in  the  Abyssinian  war;  may  be 
mentioned  as  interesting  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

Also  paintings  by  E.  George,  an  Associate  of 
the  Institute,  and  by  Val.  Prinsep ; hand-painted 
tiles — children  revelling  in  scenes  of  plenty  in 
vintage  and  harvest,  shown  by  Messrs.  Brown, 
Westhead,  & Co. ; and  others  by  Cox  & Son, 
painted  by  C.  Rossiter  and  J.  Moyr  Smith,  with 
odd  birds  and  fishes  and  grotesque  humanities ; 
curtain  hangings  and  tapestry,  by  R.  Heil- 
bronner ; and  church  plate,  designed  by  H.  W. 
Lonsdale,  B.  J.  Talbert,  S.  J.  Nicholl,  J.  Jones, 
W.  Butterfield,  &c.,  and  all  made  by  Messrs. 
Cox  & Son.  Nor  must  the  Oriental  porcelain  of  all 
hues,  sizes,  and  degrees  of  complexity,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Rogers,  bo  forgotten ; nor 
the  immense  Chinese  cloisonnti  enamel  metal 
ewer  and  basin  (about  4 ft.  diameter),  also  lent 
by  them,  though  these  and  the  other  Chinese 
enamels,  with  their  brighter  and  larger  masses 
of  colour,  as  usual  just  now,  were  regarded  with 
some  doubt  by  many  an  observer,  apparently, 
when  contrasted  with  the  Japanese  enamels  and 
lacquered  cabinets  placed  near  at  hand. 

In  the  first  lower  gallery  were  shown  paper- 
liangiDgs  by  Messrs.  Jeffreys  & Co.,  designed  by 
Mr.  Owen  Jones  and  Mr.  W.  Burges,  set  patterns, 
in  subdued  tones,  enriching  surfaces,  without 
forcing  the  eye  to  see  their  forms  and  colours. 
And  refreshments,  satisfactorily  served,  at  the 
ends  of  the  two  lower  galleries,  must  of  course 
be  noted  to  convey  anything  like  a couleur  de 
rose  impression  of  an  English  gathering. 

The  Coldstream  Guards  band,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Godfrey,  performed  in  the  larger 
lower  gallery  selections  of  music  during  the 
evening.  By  the  kind  permission  of  Miss  Leech, 
the  exhibition  of  sketches,  by  her  brother,  was 
on  view  ; a most  remarkable  collection  in  many 
ways.  Political  sketches,  that  have  served  to 
influence,  and  have  now  become  a part  of  history 
made  a long  generation  ago — when  the  Builder 
had  only  for  a few  years  watched  over  and  re- 
corded the  transactions  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  mingled  here  with  the  first  studies  of 
the  doings  of  Briggs,  of  the  Brook-green  hero, 
and  of  many  other  equally  worthy  persons  whom 
we  have  known  intimately  since  we  first  saw 
them  years  ago  with  the  eyes  of  that  kindly, 
unique  humorist  in  the  absolutely  wonderful 
works  of  his  matured  skill. 


Excursion  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society.— A project,  long  enter- 
tained by  the  committee  of  this  Society,  for  an 
excursion  along  the  Severn  Valley,  in  order  to 
visit  the  monastic  ruins  at  Much  Wenlock  and 
Buildwas,  has  been  successfully  carried  into 
effect  by  a party  of  about  forty  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  augmented  by  others  who  joined 
them  on  their  way. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  NATURAL  LAWS 
Theke  is  a ring  of  prophetic  sadness  in  the 
words  of  Spenser  when  he  speaks  of  the  growth 
of  children  to  men,  and  tells  us  how  much  is 
lost, — 

“ When  neither  heart  nor  eye, 

Kose-wing’d  delight,  nor  tabling  hope  deceives  ; 

When  boyhood  with  quick  throb  has  ceased  to  spy 
The  dubious  apple  in  the  yellow  leaves, 

When  springing  from  the  couch  where  youth  reposed 
We  find  but  deserts  in  the  far-sought  shore. 

When  the  huge  book  of  Fairy-land  lies  closed, 

And  those  strong  brazen  clasps  can  yield  no  more.” 
Ariel  has  been  released  from  material  bondage, 
and  with  her  have  vanished  some  of  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  beautiful  fancies  of  the  past. 
The  childhood  of  the  world  has  gone  by ; and  if 
our  age  does  leave  behind  it  any  distinctive 
feature,  it  will  be  in  its  advance  in  science,  in  the 
faith,  not  of  children,  but  of  men ; and  yet  in 
many  of  the  early  writers  we  can  almost  detect 
the  struggle  of  nature,  as  it  were,  to  manifest 
herself  through  science  in  the  broken  language 
of  a child.  Through  the  darkness  of  superstition 
which  surrounded  phenomena  in  earlier  days,  the 
glimmering  of  the  day-star  of  modern  discove- 
ries could  be  seen, — at  least,  the  herald  of  ap- 
proaching day  ; and  in  return  for  the  advantages 
a somewhat  ungrateful  generation  has  gathered 
from  the  stores  of  Nature,  she  only  asks  of  us 
to  apply  her  gifts, — to  strive  to  understand  her 
teaching,  and  to  obey  her  laws.  A retribution 
sometimes  sudden,  often  terrible  and  destruc- 
tive, awaits  on  those  who  disregard  her  warn- 
ings, trifle  with  her  latent  forces,  or  do  nob 
properly  utilise  her  power. 

Let  us  take  for  illustration,  as  a special  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  the  natural  purification  of  water. 
If  it  be  true  that  rivers  are  tho  natural  conduits 
for  tho  water-supply  of  towns,  the  water  of  a 
river  will  be  purified  in  its  flow  by  the  process  of 
aeration  for  the  use  of  man,  and  a portion  of  the 
rainfall,  by  natural  filtration  through  the  soil, 
will  come  forth  again  in  the  form  of  springs,  or 
be  reached  by  the  means  of  wells,  clear  and 
limpid,  for  our  use.  Can  we  expect  that  the  laws 
of  nature  will  be  perverted  for  our  sake,  if  we 
empty  a deadly  poison  into  our  rivers,  or  allow  it 
to  percolate  through  the  earth  to  the  purer 
waters  of  our  springs  ? It  is  folly  in  a country 
like  England,  where  our  rivers  are  but  as 
streams  in  comparison  to  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  put  a burden  upon  them  too  great  for 
them  to  bear,  or  to  suppose  we  can  remedy  by 
mechanical  filtration  the  in  evitable  evils  of  such 
a course.  When  wo  are  dealing  with  physical 
laws  in  ordinary  cases — those,  for  instance,  of 
forces — we  are  satisfied  that  only  by  certain 
causes  certain  results  can  be  achieved ; yet  in 
another  branch  of  science  it  would  seem  we  are 
blind  enough  to  suppose  that  we  shall  not  reap 
as  we  have  sown.  Science  has  shown  us  that,  as 
a consequence  of  this  wilful  disobedience  to  her 
laws,  tho  seeds  of  preventible  disease  and  death 
may  be  contained  in  the  clearest  and  most 
sparkling  water. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a further  report  upon 
the  pollution  of  rivers,  which  we  may  shortly 
expect,  will  settle,  at  least,  the  question  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  public,  who  have  to 
consume  a portion  of  the  refuse  of  their  works. 

The  laws  of  nature,  though  different  from  the 
laws  of  man,  if  properly  applied,  contribute  to 
his  health  and  comfort,  and  even  to  the  luxuries 
of  his  life.  Over  the  decay  which  follows  the 
creation  of  his  hands,  the  craft  of  nature  often 
weaves  a veil  of  beauty.  Age  softens  the  outlines 
of  his  work,  and  paints  with  various  shades  of 
fungi  and  with  mosses  the  monotonous  colouring 
of  Iris  grandest  buildings.  The  varied  mineral 
components  of  the  earth  render  the  materials  of 
construction  more  beautiful  for  his  use,  breaking 
up  even  the  uniform  surface  of  marbles  with 
veins  of  colour,  with  delicately  graduated  tints 
and  shadow.  The  trees  themselves  live  and 
grow  beautiful  upon  that  which  would  be  his 
death,  and  give  to  him  again  the  produce  of  their 
growth,  grained  and  painted  as  no  hand  of  man 
can  paint.  But  even  as  they  fall  to  the  ground 
beneath  his  stroke  they  obey  a natural  law, 
which  only  a madman  would  defy. 

Few  natural  laws  have  been  more  neglected 
in  their  general  application  than  those  of  colour, 
and  in  dress,  especially : even  they  have  their 
revenge,  for  they  hold  up  to  discerning  eyes,  in 
most  potent  satire,  tho  want  of  culture  in  those 
who  outrage  their  harmonious  laws.  In  this 
respect  music  has  the  advantage  of  painting, 
since  its  laws  have  long  been  studied  upon 
known  mathematical  principles  : of  the  laws  of 
chromatics,  especially  relating  to  colour,  we  have 
much  to  learn. 
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If  the  simple  and  -well-known  rules  for  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  complementary  colours  which 
renders  more  intense  their  brilliancy,  and  har- 
monises them  with  neutral  tints,  were  carried 
out  in  their  integrity,  the  glaring  faults  so  often 
to  be  detected  in  decoration  could  never  be  per- 
petrated. It  is  easy  enough  to  remember  that 
if  two  of  the  three  primary  colours  are  mixed, 
the  remaining  colour  is  the  complementary  of 
the  result;  red  being  the  complementary  of 
green,  blue  of  orange,  orange-yellow  of  indigo, 
greenish  yellow  of  violet.  Those  who  have 
noticed  the  brilliancy  of  a scarlet  geranium,  and 
the  corresponding  intensity  of  its  leaves,  can 
understand  how  easy  it  is  by  approximation  to 
enhance  or  depreciate  the  glory  of  colour.  It  is 
true,  through  recent  experiments  with  light, 
that  green  has  been  claimed  as  a primary  colour ; 
and  though  the  argument  in  support  of  it  ap- 
pears to  be  conclusive,  it  is  not  only  directly 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  previous  writers  upon 
this  subject,  but  to  the  actual  result  of  placing 
green  in  j uxtaposition  to  red,  for  in  no  other  com- 
bination of  the  complementary  colours  is  the 
brilliancy  of  each  so  much  increased  as  by  the 
near  relation  of  green  to  red.  Only  within  the 
last  few  years  a green  has  been  discovered,  and 
introduced  upon  the  stage,  which  even  in  the 
yellow  light  of  gas  has  all  the  prismatic  bright- 
ness which  it  exhibits  in  the  light  of  day,  and  in 
combination  with  red  it  has  been  the  triumph  of 
the  pantomimes  ever  since. 

When  we  remember  how  much  we  owe  to 
colour,  and  how  we  can  make  beautiful  by  its 
proper  application  some  of  the  commonest  and 
most  unsightly  things  around  us;  and  in  con- 
junction with  curves  how  Nature  elaborates  her 
work  in  infinite  variety  by  its  use,  we  can  but 
wonder  at  its  neglect.  Byng  Giraud. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  GAIETY  HOTEL 
AND  RESTAURANT. 

The  hotel  and  restaurant  which  form  a portion 
of  the  buildings  in  connexion  with  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  in  the  Strand,  are  about  to  be  very  con- 
siderably enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  the  pre- 
mises, in  Catherine-street,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  Era  and  the  Illustrated 
Times,  situated  between  the  front  part  of  the 
Gaiety  buildings  and  that  portion  in  Catherine- 
street  at  the  rear  which  is  a part  of  the  theatre. 
The  premises  in  question,  which  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  proprietors  of  the  Gaiety,  are  now 
being  taken  down,  and  on  the  site  new  buildings 
will  be  erected,  uniform  in  their  architectural 
elevation  with  the  Catherine-Btreet  elevation  of 
the  Gaiety  next  to  the  Strand.  The  frontage  of 
the  additional  portion  of  the  hotel  about  to  be 
erected,  which  will  extend  to  the  spiral  staircase 
or  tower  of  the  theatre  in  Catherine- street,  is  58  ft. 
in  length  and  24  ft.  in  depth,  giving  an  added  area 
to  the  theatre  and  hotel  block  of  about  1,400 
square  feet.  The  new  buildings,  which  are 
intended  to  be  carried  to  the  full  height  of  the 
present  hotel  elevation,  will  increase  the  size  of 
the  hotel  to  almost  double  its  present  capacity, 
and  materially  add  to  the  architectural  character 
and  appearance  of  this  portion  of  Catherine- 
street.  When  completed,  the  Catherine-street 
frontage  of  the  hotel  and  theatre  buildings,  from 
the  Strand  to  the  rear,  will  be  about  160  ft.  in 
length,  and  the  entire  block  will  oocupy  an  area 
of  upwards  of  9,600  square  feet. 


THE  NEW  GOODS  WAREHOUSES  AT 
BLACKFRIARS, 

TOR  THE  MIDLAND  AND  GREAT  NORTHERN 
COMPANIES. 

A large  and  extensive  block  of  goods  ware- 
houses is  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the  Black- 
friars  Station  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  Company,  which  are  intended  for 
the  goods  and  merchandise  traffic  of  the  Midland 
and  Great  Northern  Companies,  in  addition  to 
the  space  which  the  two  companies  already 
occupy  there  for  their  goods  and  merchandise 
traffic.  These  warehouses,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  larger  than  any  similar  buildings 
in  the  metropolis,  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
upwards  of  60,000?.  They  are  270  ft.  in  length 
and  121  ft.  in  width,  occupying  an  area  of  more 
than  3,600  square  yards.  The  principal  frontage 
of  the  building,  which  is  in  Green-walk,  is  58  ft. 
6 in.  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and 
about  66  ft.  to  the  roof,  the  elevation  consisting 
of  the  ground-floor  and  three  stories,  in  addition 
to  the  basement,  which  is  12  ft.  below  the 


ground  level.  The  materials  used  are  yellow 
stock  bricks,  the  piers  being  of  white  golf  brick, 
whilst  the  window-sills  and  cornice  are  of  stone. 
The  ground-floor  of  the  building  is  supported  by 
180  massive  cast-iron  pillars  springing  from  the 
basement,  upon  which  rest  iron  girders,  and  be- 
tween the  girders  are  turned  arches,  the  whole 
supporting  a substantial  Btone  ground-floor.  All 
the  floors  of  the  building  arc  also  supported  by 
strong  iron  columns  resting  one  upon  another  to 
the  top  of  the  building. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER-SUPPLY : 

CONSTANT  SERVICE. 

The  Board  of  Trade  having  prepared  and 
passed  a short  Act  to  amend  the  Metropolis 
Water  Act,  1852,  a new  committee  will  at  once 
be  nominated,  as  provided  for  under  clause  22, 
which  recently  failed  by  reason  of  the  obscurity 
of  its  wording.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  may  not  now  have 
time  to  undertake  the  duty,  because  as  chairman 
of  the  Royal  Commission  which  recently  inquired 
into  and  reported  upon  “ water-supply,”  the 
metropolitan  water-supply  question  must  be 
familiar  to  him,  and  his  business  habits  are  well 
known  and  highly  appreciated.  The  Board  of 
Trade  may  probably  find  a substitute  for  the 
Duke  in  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  M.P.,  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission, 
must  be  well  up  in  water-supply  questions.  Mr. 
R.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  and  Captain  Tyler,  R.E., 
will,  as  before,  “advise  and  assist”  at  the 
inquiry. 

The  inquiry  will  be  as  to  constant  service  of 
water  over  the  entire  metropolitan  area,  and  as 
to  any  necessary  alterations  or  regulations  in 
the  supply -mains  and  house-fittings.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  committee  to  hear  the  several 
Water  Companies,  the  Metropolitan  Board,  the 
City  Corporation,  and  others,  as  to  any  proposed 
fittings  and  regulations. 


LUNATIC  ASYLUM  COMPETITION, 

ST.  ANN’S  HEATH. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway, 
who  proposes  to  build,  at  his  own  cost,  a lunatic 
asylum  for  the  reduced  middle  classes,  a limited 
number  of  architects  have  submitted  designs, 
which  are  now  before  the  intending  donor.  The 
conditions  prescribe  that  the  structure  is  to  be 
simple  and  dignified,  and  to  be  designed  in  the 
style  of  the  Geometrical  period  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  Cloth-hall  at  Ypres  was  pointed 
out  as  an  excellent  example  of  secular  archi- 
tecture of  this  date.  The  accommodation  is  to 
be  for  200  patients ; the  cost,  40,0001.  The  in- 
structions were  drawn  out  with  considerable 
minuteness.  


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  BOROUGH  FOR 

THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

A very  large  and  commodious  building  has 
for  some  time  been  in  course  of  erection  in  High- 
street,  in  the  Borough,  and  is  intended  as  an 
extensive  receiving  house  and  goods-dep6t  for 
the  Midland  Railway  Company.  The  main 
elevation  of  the  building  is  67  ft.  6 in.  in  length, 
to  High-street,  and  54  ft.  in  height,  to  the  top  of 
the  parapet,  extending  backwards  to  a depth  of 
43  ft.,  exclusive  of  a spacious  shed  or  goods- 
depot  in  the  rear.  Beyond  this,  again,  at  the 
extreme  back  of  the  premises,  there  is  stabling 
for  thirty-six  horses,  the  stableB  being  on  two 
floors, — namely,  on  the  ground-floor  and  a story 
above,  the  upper  stables  being  reached  by  an 
incline. 

The  building,  which  is  four  stories  in  height,  is 
constructed  of  red  patent  bricks,  with  Bath 
stone  window-dressings,  cornice,  and  chimney- 
caps,  and  pilasters  and  piers  of  fine  Derby  stone, 
from  the  Matlock  Quarries.  Each  story  above 
the  ground-floor  contains  four  large  and  hand- 
some triplet  windows,  the  first-story  windows 
being  segment-headed,  Lthe  second  circular, 
and  the  third  elliptical.  The  shed  or  depot  at 
the  rear  of  the  building,  for  the  receipt  and  dis- 
patch of  goods,  is  138  ft.  by  67  ft.,  containing  an 
area  of  upwards  of  8,000  ft.,  upon  which  a large 
stage  or  flooring  has  been  erected,  about  3 ft. 
above  the  ground-floor  level,  fitted  with  four 
powerful  cranes, tfor  receiving  and  despatching 
goods.  This  shed  is  covered  in  with  a handsome 
roof,  composed  of  glass  and  iron.  The  west  por- 
tion of  the  ground-floor  frontage  of  the  building, 
in  High-street,  will  be  set  apart  as  receiving- 


offices,  whilst  the  eastern  portion  will  be  let  off 
as  shops.  The  upper  stories,  which  contain  a 
large  number  of  apartments,  will  be  used  as 
offices  and  storage-rooms,  in  connexion  with  the 
business  of  the  company.  The  premises  are 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  opening  in  about  a month 
from  the  present  time.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  structure  is  15,0001.  It  has  been  erected 
from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Sanders,  of  Derby ; 
the  architect  to  the  company,  Mr.  W.  R.  Gill, 
of  the  Polygon,  St.  Pancras,  being  the  con- 
tractor. 


THE  BETHNAL-GREEN  MUSEUM. 

Our  readers  know  of  all  the  steps  that  led  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Bethnal-green  Branch  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  In  our  last 
year’s  volume*  we  gave  a view  and  plan  of  the 
building  as  then  in  progress,  and  more  recently 
we  described  the  structure.  Our  illustrations 
show  in  the  front  a library  on  one  side  of  the 
museum  proper,  refreshment-rooms  and  house 
on  the  other,  with  corridors  and  a clock  tower. 
These,  however,  have  not  yet  been  erected  so  that 
the  design  as  a whole  cannot  be  rightly  judged  of. 
But  even  as  it  is,  we  must  dissent  from  the 
critics  of  the  daily  press,  who  pronounce  it 
“ dreary  and  most  unartistic.”  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  brick  construction — the  design  fitting  and 
appropriate.  It  has  been  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Scott,  from  the  drawings  of  Mr. 
James  Wild,  architect;  Messrs.  Perry  & Co. 
were  the  contractors.  The  means  of  ingress  and 
egress  will  need  revision.  On  Monday  last  when  it 
was  opened,  as  every  one  now  knows,  by  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  want  of  other  doors 
besides  the  one  in  the  entrance-front  was  greatly 
felt.  The  Eastern  districts  of  London  were 
never  so  gay  before  as  they  were  on  that  day ; 
and  they  might  well  rejoice,  for  there,  in  their 
midst,  has  been  placed  a source  of  delight,  and  a 
means  of  culture  which  will  surely,  even  if 
slowly,  work  its  good  way, — an  evangelist  of 
art,  elevation,  and  happiness.  Nothing  occurred 
to  dim  the  brightness  of  the  day.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  won  all  hearts  by  their  unaffected 
geniality,  and  next  to  them  in  popular  estimation 
stood,  and  rightly,  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  who  has 
deposited  here  his  priceless  collection  of  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art,  which,  beyond  the  gratifi- 
cation they  will  afford  to  the  thousands  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  will  have  the  good  effect 
of  taking  the  West-end  to  the  East,  and  making 
London  better  acquainted  with  itself.  There  are 
sad  sights  to  be  seen  in  Bethnal-green.  Behind 
the  bright  bunting  and  joyful  inscriptions  of 
that  sunshiny  Monday  we  could  have  shown  the 
Prince  dens  filled  with  festering  humanity,  which 
point  to  direful  evils  needing  reform.  The  new 
Museum  will  help  to  bring  about  a change  for 
the  better,  and  we  hail  with  joy  its  erection.  We 
will  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents before  long. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

A general  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  212,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin,  on 
the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Owen,  M.A.,  in  the 
chair.  The  provisional  secretaries  then  reported 
that  several  gentlemen  had  sent  in  their  names 
since  the  last  meeting. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  was 
read,  in  which  he  said  : — 

“ It  has  been  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  interest  I 
have  watched  the  inauguration  of  this  movement ; it  is  an 
evidence  that  all  life  and  energy  for  improvement  is  not 
extinct  among  us,  which  I have  long  hoped  for.  Although 
not  enabled  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  Architectural 
Association  of  London,  I have  been  sufficiently  intimate 
with  some  of  the  younger  and  more  active  spirits  in  that 
body  to  have  brought  home  to  me  at  what  an  immeasurable 
disadvantage  ‘ the  coming  men  ‘ of  the  profession  stand 
here  as  compared  with  their  London  brethren,  who  have 
extraordinary  advantages  now.  The  present  situation  is 
without  a parallel  in  the  past.  Few  persons  here  are 
aware  what  kind  of  competitors  the  high  standard  of  edu- 
cation the  London  school  affords  is  preparing  lor  us,  and 
it  will  take  extraordinary  exertion  on  our  part  if  with  all 
our  disadvantages  we  are  able  decently  to  hold  our  own, 
and  send  even  an  occasional  Irish  genius  to  the  front. 

I think  the  movement  comes  from  the  right  direction, 
from  the  spontaneous  desire  of  the  younger  men  of  our 
profession.  Inaugurated  by  the  Institute  (Irish),  and 
nursed  bv  it,  such  a movement  could  not  have  one-half  t he 
healthy  vitality.  The  Institute  has  proper  and  very  dis- 
tinct functions  of  its  own,  and  deserves  the  support  oi  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  Had  it  no  existence 
the  ‘coming  men,'  when  they  did  come  to  the  iront, 
would  find  that  they  had  embarked  in  a profession  or 


* Vol.  xxix.,  pp.  46,  47,  48. 
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calling  very  unsatisfactory  to  make  a living  by,  and 
neither  respectable  nor  respected." 

A letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  C.  G.  Doran, 
Queenstown,  county  Cork,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs : — 

“ The  association  which  you  are  now  engaged  in 
establishing  will,  I hope,  lead  the  way  to  many  good 
results.  Amongst  them  may  safely  be  reckoned  one  that 
has  been  overlooked  by  the  architectural  profession  for 
the  last  three  centuries.  It  is  the  encouragement  and  re- 
cognition of  those  classes  to  whom  the  architect’s  designs 
are  entrusted  for  execution. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  cloister  of  the  monk,  the  study 
of  the  architect,  and  the  scaffold  of  the  mason  were 
frequently  occupied  by  the  same  person,  and  the  models 
of  architectural  skill  remaining  to-day  bear  testimony  to 
the  excellent  working  of  the  combination.  But  in  latter 
years,  when  design  and  execution  were  transferred  to 
different  hands,  the  harmony  of  parts  was  not  quite  so 
successful.  Why  it  was  not  is  easily  explained.  The 
designer  neglected  to  encourage  the  craftsman,  at  whose 
hands  the  special  features  of  his  picture  awaited  develop- 
ment, and  the  craftsman  in  return  ‘ machined’  the  design 
■without  infusing  into  it  either  feeling  or  spirit;  tho  result 
being  the  absenoo  of  those  happy  effects  which  only 
mutual  understanding  could  blenu  together.” 

Mr.  J.  J.  O’Callaghan,  F.R.I.A.I.,  was  elected 
president,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
chosen  to  form  the  committee  : — Messrs.  W.  P. 
Ryan,  W.  G.  Doolin,  jun.,  Dan.  J.  Freeman, 
Thos.  H.  Longfield,  Eugene  S.  O’Callaghan,  A.  W. 
Robinson,  R.  S.  Swan,  John  L.  Robinson,  and 
’ W.  Butler.  The  committee  as  elected  then 
j nominated  Messrs.  T.  H.  Longfield  and  John  L. 
j Robinson,  secretaries  ; D.  J.  Freeman,  treasurer; 
| and  Messrs.  W.  Mitchell  and  C.  H.  Brien,  audi- 
| tors.  The  general  meeting  then  confirmed  their 
election. 

The  first  session  will  commence  early  in 
October,  when  the  President  will  deliver  his 
inaugural  address.  Intending  members  are 
| requested  to  send  in  their  names  as  soon  as  pos- 
i sible.  Forty  names  have  been  already  received. 


! A NEW  PUBLIC  HALL  IN  KENSINGTON. 

The  Kensington  Vestry  havo  considered  the 
report  of  a special  committee  appointed  to  de- 
bate upon  the  advisability  of  erecting  a public 
| hall  for  holding  meetings  of  the  Vestry,  &c. 
| The  committee  reported  that  there  were  three 
! sites  in  view,  the  present  site,  which  was  con- 
I secrated  ground,  the  National  Schools  next  door, 

1 now  for  sale,  and  a plot  of  land,  opposite  the 
Kensington  (High-street)  railway  station.  The 
j committee  believed  there  were  legal  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  enlarging  the  present  Vestry-hall, 
i As  to  the  site  of  the  National  Schools,  the  front- 
t age  being  96  ft.,  and  the  superficial  area, 
j 6,263  ft.,  the  committee  considered  the  price 
j asked  (8,0001.)  too  high.  The  third  site  had  a 
1 frontage  of  50  ft.,  and  a depth  of  140  ft. ; and 
i the  price  was  5,500J.,  the  superficial  area  being 
j 8,000  ft.  The  committee,  therefore,  recommend 
i this  last  site  as  the  most  eligible.  Decision 
j was  postponed. 


FIRE-RESISTING  CONSTRUCTION. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
j tectural  Association,  held  on  Friday  evening,  tho 
1 21st  inst.,  a paper  was  read,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis, 

E F.S.A.,  on  “The  Paris  Fires,”  being  a some- 
| what  amplified  statement  of  the  data  and  con- 
j elusions  as  to  fire-resisting  construction,  given 
i in  the  paper  read  at  the  recent  Conference,  and 
I noticed  at  p.  478  of  the  Builder.  Mr.  Edis 
I insisted  specially  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
j fires,  on  their  being  carefully  planned,  assisted, 
j and  allowed  to  obtain  sway  without  attempts  at 
j suppression.  The  conditions  of  the  tests  were 
i most  severe, — unprecedented,  and,  as  he  hoped, 

| not  likely  to  be  imitated ; but  he  considered  that 
I the  experience  they  had  supplied  was  not  with- 
I out  its  value, — enforcing  in  so  intensely-pointed 
! a way  the  dangers  of  great  cities ; and  the  value 
• of  isolation  of  districts,  of  blocks  of  buildings, 
i and  of  complete  separation  of  single  structures, 

I as  well  as  the  more  obvious  lesson  -with  which 
I he  had  then  to  deal ; that  increased  attention  is 
I needed,  and  should  be  given,  to  the  materials  of 
1 which  buildings  are  composed.  Especially  in 
I monumental  buildings,  permanence,  in  spite  of 
i adverse  influences,  is  a fundamental  condition  of 
i real  success ; and  this  permanence  is  jeopardised 
I by  many  of  tho  materials  and  methods  of  con- 
! struction  now  in  common  use. 

Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  on  being  called  on  by 
i the  chairman,  said  that,  although  only  lately 
! returned  from  Paris,  he  had  not  given  careful 
study  to  the  illustrations  of  imperfect  resistance 
of  the  effects  of  fire,  that  Mr.  Edis  and  Mr. 
Spiers  had  found  on  special  search  among  the 
ruins  in  that  city.  He  considered  that  the 


researches  of  those  gentlemen  had  been  of  much 
value;  indeed  (as  far  as  he  knew),  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  disasters  at  Paris  had  been  learned 
and  stated  in  definite  and  intelligible  terms  only 
by  them.  Mr.  Edis’s  observations,  made  before 
the  fires  were  quite  extinguished,  supplied  many 
new  facts ; samples  of  roughest  practical  tests 
of  modem  building:  appliances,  supporting,  no 
doubt,  the  general  conclusions  he  had  drawn. 
“Fireproof  building”  had  not  maintained  its 
character  in  face  of  deliberate  incendiarism,  and 
of  the  spread  of  destruction  from  artificially- 
created  mountains  of  flame.  But  perhaps  tins 
might  always  have  been  expected,  if  such  cir- 
cumstances could  have  been  imagined.  Nobody 
had  ever  looked  for  endurance  under  all  con- 
ditions. The  materials  available, — especially 
where  restriction  of  the  areas  of  bearing-piers 
is  all-important,  as  in  modern  Western  cities, — 
could  not  be  expected  to  stand  a temperature  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  their  particles, 
or  to  change  the  elements  in  their  composition. 
His  mind,  however,  he  found  habitually  con- 
sidering the  real  improvement  on  wooden  floors 
and  staircases,  effected  by  the  use  of  non- 
combustible iron,  concrete,  and  stone.  These 
were  in  no  case  perfect, — could  not  afford  abso- 
lute security  and  permanence.  Still,  in  the 
limitation  of  the  quantity  of  inflammable  material 
preventing  the  breaking  out  of  many  fires,  and 
in  the  (at  any  rate)  temporary  localisation  of  a 
fire  once  started,  the  value  of  such  constructions 
was  constantly  seen,  as  also  in  the  actual  pre- 
servation of  life  by  affording  prolonged  oppor- 
tunity for  escape.  A stone  staircase  may  not 
eventually  escape  entire  ruin ; but  a wooden  one 
will  probably  be  a mass  of  flame  licking  devour- 
ingly into  every  story  of  a house,  long  before  the 
inmates,  in  the  other  case,  have  found  any  risk 
in  descending  their  stone  staircases.  This  led  to 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Paris  fires  on 
other  than  calcareous  stones,  Mr.  Sharpe  sug- 
gesting that  the  ruin  from  calcination  of  the 
limestone  could  surprise  no  one ; but  that  the 
black  volcanic  lava  of  Volvic  (Puy-le-Dome, 
Auvergne),  so  largely  used  for  the  Paris  trottoirs, 
and  for  staircases  in  some  parts  of  France, 
should  have  proved  more  truly  fire-resisting. 
After  describing  the  quarries  situated  a few  miles 
from  ltiom,  from  careful  personal  inspection,  as 
a solidified  lava-stream  that  issued  from  the 
extinct  crater  called  Puy  de  la  Nug&re,  worked 
in  Mediaeval  times,  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
churches  at  Clermont,  &c.,  he  went  on  to  say 
that  these  quarries  furnished  immense  blocks 
capable  of  being  split  with  wedges  into  slabs,  &c. 
He  had  often  thought  that  for  staircases  and 
similar  purposes,  this  lava, — this  cinder-like, 
intensely  hard  material, — was  most  suitable  on 
many  grounds.  He  was  not  prepared  with  any 
results  of  practical  tests,  but  thought  that  as  it 
is  clear  that  stones  other  than  limestones  should 
be  used  for  staircases,  for  the  jambs  of  iron 
doors,  and  similar  purposes,  the  strength  when 
heated,  and  the  behaviour  under  fire  and  water, 
of  such  volcanic  products  (molten  masses  cooled) 
deserved  investigation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
hard  sandstones  and  gritstones.  The  millstone 
grit  he  knew  was  capable  of  standing,  without 
injury,  very  considerable  heat,  if  gradually 
applied. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers  said  that  the  destruction 
wrought  in  stone  vestibules,  almost  without  fur- 
niture, was  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in 
the  Paris  fires.  A peculiar  blue  colour  on 
their  walls  had  been  attributed  to  petroleum, 
filling  the  space  with  flames  and  masses  of 
vapour.  Several  French  architects  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  on  the  subject  were  of  opinion  that 
the  uninflammable  nature  of  the  materials  used 
in  modem  Paris  had  largely  prevented  the 
spread  of  fire,  even  though,  as  he  had  stated, 
much  stone  architecture  had  itself  been  so 
helplessly  ruined.  As  an  example  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  effects  of  fire,  he  might  instance  the 
Galerie  de  Diane  at  the  Tuileries,  where,  at  the 
time  of  making  his  drawing,  in  October,  1871, 
he  found  the  floors  erected  within  the  last  few 
years  standing  on  each  story  (iron  girders,  filled 
in  between  and  protected  with  concrete) , while 
the  older  portions  adjoining  were  burnt  through 
from  ground  to  roof. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  wished  for  a complete 
isolation  of  each  floor,  in  buildings  of  large  area, 
by  a set  of  fire-proof  lobbies,  leading  to  the  con- 
tinuous staircase.  The  use  of  iron  was,  he 
thought,  absolutely  beyond  the  region  of  choice 
in  valuable  City  sites : architects  were  com- 
pelled to  use  it.  Could  not  some  solid  non- 
conductor, in  the  nature  of  a very  thick  paint,  be 
applied  to  the  surfaces  of  iron, — to  answer 


decorative  and  protective  purposes  at  once  ? He 
could  not  feel  much  real  satisfaction  in  lath  and 
plaster  casings  of  important  construction.  Stone 
steps,  supported  only  by  tailing  into  walls,  should 
be  abandoned  universally : he  thought  they  had 
been  much  less  used  of  late  years. 

Mr.  R.  Plumbe,  the  chairman,  mentioned  the 
case  of  tho  New  York  Exhibition  Building,  of 
which  he  had  witnessed  the  destruction  years 
ago.  The  furniture  caught  fire,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  in  consequence  of  the  elongation 
of  the  ties,  the  building  was  a ruin.  The  samo 
results,  from  similar  causes,  at  the  Sydenham 
Crystal  Palace,  everybody  would  remember. 
Unless  some  method  of  construction  can  be 
devised,  deprived  of  the  destructive  tendencies 
lurking  in  all  ordinary  iron  buildings,  the  non- 
combustible character  of  that  material  must  be 
considered  as  really  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance. With  reference  to  the  protective 
power  of  plaster,  he  could  give  a personal  ex- 
perience, at  Kesterton’s  coach  factories,  Long- 
acre,  where  a remarkable  fire  occurred  some 
years  ago.  A brick  wall,  unplastered,  he  found 
split  completely  up  its  centre,  and  on  the  point 
of  falling.  Similar  work,  covered  with  two 
coats  of  plaster,  exposed  to  similar  fire,  he  cut 
into,  and  found  in  perfect  condition.  At  least 
half  an  inch  of  plaster  should  cover  the  surfaces 
of  brick  walls,  in  order  to  prevent  the  destructive 
effects  of  fire  on  them.  Yet  brick  he  considered 
comparatively  trustworthy  ; but  our  Portland 
and  Bath  stones  are  as  bad  as  the  Pai’is  stone 
(calcaire  grossier) . One  large  London  contractor 
uses  his  refuse  Portland  stone  for  ceilings, 
obtaining  from  it  a most  beautiful  lime.  For 
stairs  and  such  purposes,  Mr.  Plumbe  said  he 
wished  to  see  terra-cotta  and  artificial  stones 
more  frequently  used. 

Mr.  Edis,  in  replying  to  the  vote  of  thanks 
accorded  to  him,  said  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  manufactured  stone  of  flint  and  sand  arti- 
ficially compacted  had  absolutely  stood  severe 
fires,  and  had  been  found  not  to  disintegrate 
under  sudden  cooling  by  water. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME,  AT  HIGHGATE. 

Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  has  done  a good  thing. 
Having  bought  a fine  old  mansion  (Lauderdale 
House),  of  great  historic  interest,  at  Highgate, 
he  has  converted  it  into  a convalescent  home,  and 
conveyed  it  for  a period  of  seven  years  to  the 
Almoners  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  to  be  used  by 
tho  male  patients  of  that  hospital.  There  are 
thirty- four  beds.  The  wards  are  airy  and  cheer- 
ful, and  replete  with  every  accommodation.  It 
is  a most  channing  place,  with  lovely  terrace 
grounds,  croquet  grounds,  and  flower  and  kitchen 
gardens,  commanding  fine  views  over  London  to 
the  Surrey  hills.  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  lias 
entirely  remodelled  the  building,  fitted  it  with 
every  appliance  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
appropriated,  first-rate  fixed  and  movable  baths, 
excellent  bedding,  linen,  crockery,  and  so  forth  j 
while  another  neighbour  has  given  300  books  for 
the  amusement  of  the  patients,  and  Mr.  Foster 
White  adorns  the  walls  with  prints  and  chromos. 
Altogether,  it  is  a very  handsome  present,  and 
the  gift  is  tho  more  gracious  as  Lauderdale 
House  is  adjoining  Fairseat,  Sir  Sydney’s  own 
residence  ; and  his  first  intention  in  purchasing 
the  property  was  to  improve  and  enlarge  his  own 
grounds.  It  is  expected  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
will  open  the  “ Home.” 


WATERWORKS  AND  RESERVOIRS. 

The  New  Waterworks  at  Leicester. — On  Satur- 
day before  last,  about  150  students  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  accepted  an  invitation  of 
their  president,  Mr.  Hawksley,  to  inspect  a part 
of  these  works,  which  were  designed  and  carried 
out  by  that  gentleman.  The  reservoir  at  Brad- 
gate  is  nearly  a mile  in  length,  and  at  its  broadest 
part  about  half  a mile  wide.  The  greatest  depth  is 
38  ft.  ; but  it  has  been  so  constructed  that  it 
can  easily,  it  is  said,  bear  the  strain  of  an  addi- 
tional 2\-  ft.  of  water  which  might,  in  case  of 
violent  rain,  rush  into  it.  The  embankment, 
which  has  thus  cut  off  the  natural  course  of  tho 
water,  and  converted  a valley  into  a lake,  is 
made  of  enormous  strength.  It  was  first  con- 
structed of  a mixture  of  silicious  sand  and  clay  ; 
but  as  small  streams  of  water  were  perceived  to 
trickle  through,  it  was  found  necessary  to  dig 
to  a depth  of  40  ft.  below  the  surface,  to  make  a 
puddle  well,  the  whole  embankment  now  rising 
some  50  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  carrying  on 
its  summit  the  public  road  from  Leicester  to 
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Chamwood  Forest.  The  bywash,  by  which  the 
surplus  water  is  carried  off  into  the  natural  bed 
of  the  brook,  has  been  constructed  with  an  eye 
to  beauty  as  well  as  use.  The  four  large  filter 
beds  to  which  the  water  is  conducted  from  the 
reservoirs  are  also  of  a somewhat  ornamental 
character.  They  are  covered  at  the  bottom  with 
a thick  layer  of  silicious  sand  from  the  river 
Trent,  by  slowly  filtering  through  which  nearly 
all  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  water  loses 
its  original  brown  colour.  By  a tank  in  each 
bed,  the  surface  of  the  sand,  when  it  has  become 
thoroughly  charged  with  impurity,  and  has 
assumed  a dark  green  colour,  can  be  washed  and 
cleansed  without  leaving  the  beds.  After  clari- 
fication, the  water  is  pumped  up  by  two  double- 
cylinder expansive  steam-engines,  each  of  80- 
horse  power,  erected  by  Messrs.  Nielson,  Brothers, 
of  Glasgow.  The  building  in  which  they  are 
placed  is  designed  in  the  Mediaeval  style,  the 
chimney  being  concealed  by  a tower.  The 
watershed  is  calculated  at  between  11  and 
12  square  miles,  with  an  average  rainfall  of 
about  29  in.  But  even  the  minimum  of  8 in. 
furnishes  a daily  quantity  of  four  million  gallons, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  20  gallons  for  each  person, 
would  supply  200,000  people.  The  engines 
pump  1,200  gallons  per  minute  direct  into  the 
main  conduit  pipes,  which  are  about  16  miles  in 
length,  although  one  service  reservoir  is  already 
constructed,  and  a second  is  in  course  of  com- 
pletion, each  of  which  can  contain  two  million 
gallons.  The  Thornton  reservoir  is  sufficiently 
large  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  population 
should  any  accident  to  the  pipes  or  machinery 
of  the  Bradgate  works  temporarily  stop  the  flow 
from  that  quarter.  Mr.  Hawksley,  Mr.  Wyatt, 
Major-general  Scott,  Dr.  Letheby,  Messrs.  Pell 
& Heygate,  the  two  county  members  ; Mr.  Ellis, 
the  chairman  of  the  company  ; and  Mr.  Stafford, 
the  mayor  of  Leicester,  were  of  the  party. 

Bursting  of  a Reservoir  near  Macclesfield. — 
One  of  the  innumerable  accidents  resulting  from 
recent  thunderstorms  was  the  bursting  of  a 
reservoir  in  Hurdsfield.  The  reservoirs  (better 
known  by  the  name  of  Adshead’s  pools)  are 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  Eastford  and  Ecton 
Hills.  kThe  water  rushed  down  them  at  a terrific 
force,  and  after  overflowing  the  first  reservoir, 
the  main  embankment  gave  way,  and  the  flood 
swept  through  the  gardens  and  fields  adjoining, 
flooding  the  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  leaving  the  most  valuable  portion  of  a dye- 
works,  which  the  reservoir  supplied,  in  debris. 
Passing  on,  the  flood  settled  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Beard,  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  crops 
and  outbuildings.  Near  Macclesfield,  too,  about 
forty  yards  of  the  canal  gave  way,  and  the  water 
rushed  out  with  great  force,  submerging  a bridge 
and  several  gardens,  besides  flooding  many  houses. 

Bermondsey. — The  insufficient  supply  of  water 
afforded  to  the  district  of  Bermondsey  by  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company  is 
creating  a stir,  and  has  induced  the  inhabitants 
to  appeal  at  once  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  a body 
which,  under  a recent  Act,  is  empowered  to 
bring  its  influence  to  bear  upon  the  water  com- 
panies, with  a view  to  satisfy  the  public  re- 
quirements. 


THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Ox  Friday  afternoon,  the  21st,  the  Egyptian 
Hall  in  the  Mansion  House  was  crowded  with 
pupils  and  their  friends,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
took  the  chair,  with  the  view  of  presenting  the 
prizes  to  the  successful  competitors. 

Professor  Donaldson  read  the  annual  report, 
which  stated  that  while  in  1870  the  largest 
number  of  pupils  was  155,  last  year  it  was  170. 
This  was  the  only  school  of  art  in  the  kingdom 
where  the  instruction  was  given  entirely  by 
female  teachers,  and  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
committee  were  tendered  to  the  superintendent 
and  her  colleagues.  The  national  awards  at 
South  Kensington  were  open  to  all  the  114 
schools  of  art  in  the  kingdom,  numbering  20,255 
students,  and  64,608  works  were  selected  for  the 
competition.  The  prizes  were  only  ninety  in 
number,  and  four  were  allotted  to  pupils  of  the 
institution.  The  Queen’s  Scholarship,  of  the 
value  of  30Z.,  had  been  won  by  Miss  Julia  Pocock, 
and  her  Majesty’s  prize  medal  by  Miss  Mary  W. 
Webb ; and  the  Queen  had  been  pleased  to  express 
her  satisfaction  with  the  paintings  of  those 
pupils.  The  prize  for  the  best  notes  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  had 
been  adjudged  to  Miss  Emily  Austin,  who  also 
gained  the  silver  national  medal.  The  Gilchrist 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Misses  Webb,  Coffey, 
Austin,  Ierson,  and  Rae ; Dr.  Hicks’s  prize  of 


5Z.  5s.,  for  the  best  fan  design,  went  to  Miss 
Ellis  ; and  rewards  for  designs  for  playing-cards 
to  Miss  West.  Two  more  students  had  obtained 
permanent  employment  in  tile-painting  at 
Messrs.  Simpson’s,  who  now  employed  six 
students  from  the  school. 

The  Lord  Mayor  having  presented  the  prizes, 
about  100  in  number,  the  adoption  of  the  report 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Horsley,  R.A.,  who  mentioned 
that  in  1871  upwards  of  110,000  works  from 
British  schools  of  art  were  sent  for  inspection 
and  examination  to  South  Kensington,  and  that 
this  year  there  had  been  129,000 ; and  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  great  and  deserved  success  of  the 
institution,  to  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  lady 
teachers,  and  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Sir  John  Bennett,  who,  it  was  announced,  had 
offered  to  present  a gold  watch  for  the  best  design 
for  the  ornamentation  of  watches,  dwelt  upon 
the  great  benefits  that  might  be  conferred  upon 
the  country  if  women  possessed  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  and  upon  the  dis- 
heartening fact  that  England,  in  some  of  its 
artistic  manufactures,  was  being  continually 
beaten  by  other  countries,  especially  Belgium. 
He  hoped  that,  before  long,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  such  institutions  as  the  Female 
School  of  Art,  this  reproach  would  not  exist. 

Mr.  Burchett  spoke  of  the  feeling  with  which 
the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  was  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  revival  of  art  interest. 

Mr.  Bennoch  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
managers,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Godwin, 
who  said  that  in  the  Mansion  House  of  the 
richest  city  in  the  world  there  were  no  pictures 
on  the  walls.  It  was  lamentable  to  contemplate. 
He  hoped  the  present  Lord  Mayor  would  turn 
his  attention  to  it.  We  wanted  mural  paintings. 
He  hoped  that  St.  Paul's  would  not  be  left  to 
decorators  at  30s.  a week,  but  be  made  the 
opportunity  for  obtaining  the  highest  art 
England  could  produce. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  he  had  felt  for  some 
time  how  desirable  it  was  that  something  should 
be  done  to  obtain  great  pictures  for  the  Mansion 
House,  and  he  had  suggested  to  the  Corporation, 
some  years  back,  the  advantage  of  having  high- 
class  pictures  by  eminent  artists  in  the  Mansion 
House,  not  only  as  an  encouragement  to  native 
talent,  but  as  some  means  of  advancing  the 
artistic  taste  of  the  nation. 

With  reference  to  the  work  of  the  school, 
which  has  been  recently  before  the  examiners, 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the 
National  Gold  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Miss 
Emily  Selous  (now  Mrs.  Fennessey),  for  an 
admirable  statuette  of  Cimabue  ; and  the 
National  Silver  Medal  to  Miss  Julia  Pocock. 


THE  CHURCH  SPIRE,  BAMPTON. 

Ix  the  case  of  the  injury  to  the  spire  of  the 
newly-restored  church  by  lightning,  the  Sun 
Fire  Office  Company  at  once  repudiated  all 
liability  thereunder  for  damage  caused  by  con- 
cussion of  lightning.  They,  however,  despatched 
a surveyor,  who  inspected  the  spire  and  made 
his  report.  Subsequently,  at  a public  meeting 
held  at  the  Town-hall,  Mr.  Skinner  laid  on  the 
table  a letter  from  the  managers  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  which,  although  reiterating  their  repu- 
diation of  liability,  they  offered  a donation  of 
200Z.  towards  the  expense  of  rebuilding.  The 
amount  of  this  offer  was  based  upon  a report  of 
Mr.  Christian,  the  architect,  who  fixed  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  the  cost  of  repairing  the  spire 
at  from  200Z.  to  250Z.  This  liberal  present  took 
the  meeting  by  surprise,  and  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  amid  the  greatest  acclama- 
tion. The  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  will,  it 
is  understood,  be  under  200Z.,  owing  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a tender  sent  in  by  Mr.  Frith,  of 
Coventry,  who  performs  the  work  without  ordi- 
nary scaffolding  or  ladders.  The  repair  is  now 
being  rapidly  proceeded  with. 


HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  Mr.  Henry  Greenway, 
M.R.C.S.,  Plymouth,  read  a paper  on  “A  New 
Mode  of  Hospital  Construction.”  We  print  the 
pith  of  it  as  matter  for  consideration  : — 

Many  will  remember  the  able  address  “On 
the  Construction  of  Hospitals,”  delivered  by 
Captain  Galton,  in  1869,  and  the  interesting  dis- 
cussion thereon.  Having  myself  been  present 
on  that  occasion,  I was  much  impressed  with 
the  subject,  and  was  led  to  devise  a plan  whereby 
I hoped  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a large . 


hospital  without  its  dangers,  and  the  safety  of 
the  hut  system  without  its  inconveniences. 

The  portion  of  the  hospital  allotted  to  patients 
consists  of  one  or  more  substantial  plain  masonry- 
buildings,  not  more  than  two  stories  high,  and 
of  any  required  length,  according  to  the  number 
of  beds.  The  floor  of  each  flat  or  story  is  to  be 
waterproof.  I first  proposed  glass  and  iron  as- 
suitable  materials ; and  I would  now  also  suggest 
glazed  tiles,  or  wood  covered  with  best  Yieille 
Montagne  zinc,  or  with  sheet-lead,  if  there  were 
no  objections  against  the  use  of  that  metal,  as 
it  would  also  afford  a very  dead  sound  when, 
walked  on.  Within  each  story,  and  extending 
nearly  from  end  to  end,  is  a block  of  compart- 
ments made  of  glass,  fixed  in  iron  framework. 
The  block  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a central 
glass  partition,  thus  forming  two  rows  of  com- 
pai’tments,  placed  back  to  back,  each  compart- 
ment being  10  ft.  square,  12  ft.  high  in  front,, 
and  17  ft.  at  the  back  (the  central  partition), 
thus  causing  its  ceiling  to  be  on  an  incline.  The 
space  on  each  side  of  the  flat,  between  the  fronts 
of  these  compartments  and  the  main  wall,  forms- 
a corridor,  7 ft.  wide,  its  ceiling  being  likewise 
of  glass.  Into  these  corridors  the  compartments 
open.  Each  compartment  receives  its  supply  of 
air  from  a large  tube  which  passes  through  the- 
masonry  wall,  then  across  and  underneath  the 
corridor  and  the  compartment;  the  air  issuing 
from  the  floor  of  the  latter  through  a long  irors 
grating,  which  may  run  either  transversely  or 
from  before  backwards.  This  tube  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a valve  to  prevent  excessive  draught 
from  high  winds.  The  tops  of  the  double  row 
of  compartments  unite  to  form  a flat  ridge,  2 ft. 
wide.  From  this  ridge,  over  each  transverse 
pair  of  compartments,  rises  a flue,  made  of 
metal  or  of  glass,  in  iron  framework,  which  leads- 
from  the  interior  of  the  compartments  to  the 
outside  of  the  roof.  To  prevent  the  possibility 
of  foul  air  passing  from  the  top  of  one  compart- 
ment into  the  other,  the  flue  is  divided  longi- 
tudinally by  a partition,  so  as  to  form  two  flues  ; 
the  area  of  each  (beneath  the  roof)  being  4 ft. 
by  9 in.,  the  partition  being  continuous  with  the 
back  wall  of  the  compartments.  Through  these 
flues  the  outlet  of  foul  air  takes  place.  In  order- 
to  insure  an  upward  draught  from  the  floors  of 
the  compartments,  the  air  within  the  flues  will 
be  heated  by  a hot-water  appliance  in  one  of 
two  ways : — 1.  By  placing  around  the  flue,  a 
short  distance  above  the  ridge  of  the  compart- 
ments, a “jacket”  (part  of  a system  which 
would  extend  underneath  the  roof  over  all  the- 
compartments)  ; or  2.  By  passing  a pipe,  having 
an  oval  bore,  through  the  flues,  dividing  the 
partition  horizontally,  the  pipe  itself  thus  form- 
ing a part  of  the  partition,  as  seen  in  fig.  1. 
The  latter  plan  is  more  simple,  and  would  prove 
more  efficient.  In  the  main  wall  there  is  a large- 
sash-window  opposite  each  compartment,  which- 
gives  light  to  the  corridor  and  compartments 
Outside  each  window  is  a small  balcony  for  con- 
ducting window-gardening.  On  each  side  of  the 
door  of  the  compartment  is  fixed  a pleasing 
transparency,  such  as  a landscape.  The  cor- 
ridors can  be  subdivided  by  a series  of  self- 
closing glass  doors,  so  as  to  form  ante-rooms  to. 
the  compartments.  A proper  temperature  will, 
be  maintained  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes ; the 
water  being  heated  by  a gas-furnace,  or  by 
asbestos  rendered  incandescent  in  a gas-furnace, 
thus  insuring  a constant  supply  of  heat,  easily 
regulated.  The  compartments  will  be  illumi- 
nated at  night  by  transmitted  light  from  the 
corridors.  At  each  end  of  the  flat  are  placed 
the  usual  “ ward-offices,”  and  they  are  separated 
from  the  patients’  compartments  by  a transverse 
corridor,  which  unites  the  side  corridors.  Doors 
furnished  with  springs  are  placed  in  the  passages- 
leading  to  the  bath-rooms,  &c.,  to  prevent  effluvia 
entering  the  corridors.  The  nurses’  rooms  are 
so  placed  that  the  nurse  may  be  able  to  see  the 
patients  through  either  row  of  transparent  com- 
partments ; and  if  a patient  on  any  emergency 
require  the  nurse’s  attendance,  by  pulling  a 
string  he  would  ring  a bell,  and  at  the  same 
time  cause  a sitrnal  to  project  from  the  front  of 
the  compartment,  thus  directing  the  nurse  to 
the  proper  quarter.  As  the  “ ward-offices ,r 
not  only  extend  across  the  ends  of  the  flats,  but 
project  on  each  side  of  the  building,  the  ground- 
plan  of  this  portion  of  the  hospital  would  some- 
what resemble  the  letter  I.  The  roof  of  the 
building  to  be  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  fur- 
nished with  skylights.  The  expense  of  such  a 
building  of  one  story  for  twenty  beds  has  been 
estimated  by  an  able  Plymouth  architect  (Mr. 
James  Hine)  at  about  3,000Z.,  or  150Z.  a bed. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  best  authorities,  one- 
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Fig.  i. — Transverse  Section. 


I story  hospitals  are  the  most  desirable,  and  no 
i hospital  should  be  more  than  two  stories  high. 

I have  made  no  allusion  to  administrative  build- 
4 ings,  as  they  may  be  carried  out  according  to 
i taste.  I have  also  abstained  from  entering  into 
| certain  matters  of  detail. 

The  drawings  here  exhibited  are  from  the 
:|  office  of  Mr.  Hine  (the  engravings  are  reduced 
| copies).  The  first  is  that  of  a transverse  section 
I of  a one-story  building,  or  of  the  upper  of  two 
| stories ; the  second  is  a plan  of  a story  with 
H twenty  compartments  (ten  in  each  row),  and 
| offices  at  each  end.  The  corridor  on  one  side  is 
i shown  subdivided  into  anterooms,  the  folding- 

I doors  being  shut.  If  a building  were  constructed 
for  a much  longer  block  of  compartments  on  one 
H flat,  then  the  block  should  be  intersected  by  a 
| cross  passage,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The 
plan  represents  the  building  as  isolated  ; but  it 
would  be  connected  with  the  administrative,  and, 
if  necessary,  other  detached  portions  of  the 
hospital,  by  means  of  corridors  or  covered 
bridges. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  above  plan,  and  they  have  been 
considered  unattainable  by  any  other  at  present 
in  existence.  Each  patient  has  the  enjoyment 
of  his  own  special  supply  of  atmospheric  air, 
uncontaminated  by  exhalations  from  his  neigh- 
bour. The  supply  is  also  being  constantly 
renewed.  The  compartments  being  made  of 
glass,  no  absorption  of  morbid  product,  or  of 
emanations  which  may  eventually  become  in- 
jurious (I  refer  to  those  particles  which  produce 
the  well-known  odour  peculiar  even  to  our  best 
Burgical  wards), — no  absorption,  I say,  can  take 
place  in  their  walls,  and,  by  occasionally  washing 
them  with  water,  they  will  for  ever  retain  their 
I purity.  There  will  be  no  danger  on  the  score  of 
1 fire.  As  the  patient  lies  in  liis  bed,  he  sees  not 
D only  the  transparencies,  but  can  look  through  his 
glass  door,  and  across  the  corridor,  at  the  little 
garden  outside  the  window.  He  has  also  the 
advantage  of  an  apartment  to  himself,  thus 

I avoiding  the  unpleasantness  often  felt  in  asso- 
ciating with  strangers,  whose  company  may 

I possibly  be  deemed  undesirable ; also,  he  would 
,not  be  so  shocked  by  death  occurring  around 
him.  Although  thus  isolated,  he  would  not  feel 
lonely,  as  he  would  see  those  around  him,  and, 
with  a moderate  amount  of  voice,  could,  if  he 
were  inclined,  converse  with  his  neighbour.  The 
patient,  although  plentifully  supplied  with  air, 
is  not  exposed  to  a draught,  as  the  under  surface 
of  the  bed  acts  as  a screen.  Patients  not  con- 

I»  fined  to  their  beds,  and  having  no  infection,  may 
be  allowed  to  associate  and  take  their  meals  in 
the  corridors  during  the  day.  The  medical 
B attendant  or  nurse,  before  entering  the  com- 
I partment  of  an  infected  patient,  would  see  that 
the  doors  in  that  portion  of  the  corridor  im- 
mediately adjoining  were  closed.  Any  escape  of 
infected  air  would  then  pass  out  through  the 
open  sash-window,  and  not  be  distributed 
through  the  whole  corridor.  If  occasion  required, 
as  in  the  event  of  a patient  fainting,  an  extra 
supply  of  air  could  be  gained  by  throwing  open 
the  compartment-door  and  the  sash-window,  the 
corridor-doors  remaining  closed.  Rules  would 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  subdivision  of  the  corri- 
dors during  certain  parts  of  the  day. 

It  has  been  considered  by  Inspector-General 
Smart  and  other  medical  officers  of  large  hos- 
I pitals,  that  my  plan  of  placing  the  compartments 
is  far  superior  to  the  grouping  them  on  the  two 
[i  sides  of  the  area,  leaving  a central  corridor. 
With  a corridor  between  the  fronts  of  the  com- 
partments and  the  main  wall,  the  compartments 
I are  not  exposed  to  extreme  heat  or  cold,  and 
l those  patients  who  are  permitted  to  leave  their 
1 beds  have  the  advantage  of  a cheerful  promenade 
: or  lounge.  The  greater  portion  of  the  glass  to 
! be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  compartment 
! will  not  be  stouter  than  ordinary  window-glass, 
and  need  not  be  transparent ; but  transparent 
| glass,  of  good  quality,  should  be  employed  in  a 
i small  portion  of  their  sides  to  enable  the  nurse 
i to  see  through  the  range  more  distinctly.  It 
1 has  been  said  “that  it  is  as  difficult,  cateris 
ij  pwribus,  to  ventilate  a cell  with  four  angular 
ij  corners  as  to  ventilate  a ward  100  ft.  long.” 

. This  is  true  as  regards  side  ventilation ; but  the 
i same  assertion  would  not  hold  good  in  my  plan, 
I where  the  height  of  the  compartment  far  exceeds 
its  area,  the  compartment  itself  becoming  a 
! kind  of  flue,  the  current  of  air  passing  from  the 
I floor  to  the  ceiling.  I acknowledge  that  every 
cubic  foot  of  space  is  not  in  the  line  of  draught, 
1 nor  do  I think  it  necessary ; but  I believe  the 
air  will  be  more  or  less  in  motion  in  every  part 


1 represents  a transverse  section  of  a one-story 
building  through  the  middle  of  a pair  of  compartments. 
A,  A,  compartments,  separated  by  a central  partition, 
forming  their  back.  The  lower  dotted  portions  of  the 
upright  lines  forming  the  fronts  of  the  compartments, 
signify  doors  ; B,  C,  side  corridors  ; d,  d,  inlet  ventilating 
tubes,  having  a square  bore.  One  of  them  joins  at  right 
angles  the  side  of  a trough,  which  is  covered  by  a grating, 
e,  in  the  floor  of  the  compartment.  The  other  tube  is 
longer,  and  has  no  upper  side  ; underneath  the  grating,  /, 
is  the  floor  of  the  compartment,  g.  Outlet  ventilating 
flues,  with  hot-water  pipe  in  the  partition,  h h.  Win- 
dows, with  balconies  projecting  outside. 


of  the  compartment,  as  the  ceiling  is  made  to 
slope,  the  outlet  flue  being  placed  at  the  summit 
of  the  incline.  The  great  hindrance  to  perfect 
up-draught  ventilation  is  the  horizontal  ceiling. 
Supposing,  however,  that  a current  or  draught 
of  air  were  required  in  every  part  of  a ward  or 
cell,  I think  I could  provide  for  such  condition 
in  the  following  manner.  I should  construct 
my  room  in  the  form  of  a circle,  the  wall  and 
ceiling  having  much  the  appearance  of  a cylinder 
supporting  an  inverted  funnel ; the  entire  floor 
to  be  perforated  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air ; 
and  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  above  the  room,  to 
be  furnished  with  a hot- water  appliance.  I fear 
the  patients  would  complain  of  the  excessive 
supply.  At  our  meeting  at  Leeds,  before  referred 
to,  there  was  a general  feeling  amongst  the  pro- 
fession then  present  that,  in  the  matter  of  ven- 
tilation, especially  across  a bed  it  is  possible  to 


Fig.  2.  Plan  of  a story  containing  a block  of  twenty 
compartments,  with  offices  at  each  end.  B,  B.  Side  cor- 
ridor ; the  two  rows  of  projecting  points  signifying  door- 
jambs, the  doors  not  being  shown.  C,  C.  Side  corridor, 
sub-divided  by  folding-doors  (the  dotted  lines),  so  as  to 
form  ante-rooms  to  compartments.  The  dotted  portions 
of  the  lines  forming  the  fronts  of  the  compartments  in  the 
side  corridors  signify  doors.  T,  T.  Transverse  or  end  cor- 
ridors, uniting  the  two  side  corridors.  e,f  Gratings  in 
the  floors  of  the  compartments,  for  the  admission  of  air. 
i,  i.  Balconies  and  windows,  k,  k.  Beds  [similar  letters 
in  the  two  engravings  refer  to  corresponding  parts] . 


kill  our  patients  with  kindness,  by  producing 
pulmonary  and  other  complaints. 

As  regards  the  oversight  of  the  patients  by 
the  nurses,  I should  say  that  I propose,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  means  already  mentioned,  employing 
patrols,  who  would  keep  watch  in  the  corridors 
during  a stated  period,  and  then  be  relieved  by 
others.  The  patients  would  also,  to  a certain 
extent,  watch  each  other  when  awake.  In  cases 
of  extreme  illness  I have  no  doubt  you  would 
consider  the  constant  presence  of  a nurse  or 
friend  at  the  bedside  of  the  utmost  importance, 
whether  the  patient  be  lodged  in  a hospital  of 
the  kind  just  described,  or  in  an  open  ward,  or 
in  liis  own  private  dwelling. 

Although  the  building  just  described  is  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  all  kinds  of  cases,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  the  advisability  of 
making  additions  of  this  character  to  existing 
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I.  Butler’s  Store. 

J.  Plate-closet. 

K.  Maid's. 

L.  Cook's  Store. 


M.  Store. 

X.  Dirty  Linen. 

O.  Coal-cellar. 

P.  Weighing-room. 


Q.  Pantry. 

R.  Tower. 

S.  Entrance-lobby. 

T.  Second  Master’s  Kitchen. 


E.  Dressing-room. 

F.  Boots  and  Knives 

G.  Sorting-room. 

II.  Butler’s. 


A.  Larder. 

B.  Bread-room. 

C.  Scullery. 

D.  Bath-room. 


ST.  CHAD’S  SCHOOL,  DENSTONE. 


-Plan  of  Ground  Floor. 


The  first  stone  was  laid  October  22,  1868,  by 
Canon  Lonsdale  (in  the  absence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury),  and  since  that  time  the  buildings 
have  been  steadily  progressing.  The  view  shows 
the  western,  or  Lonsdale  Quadrangle,  so  called 
in  memory  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  whose 
last  public  act  was  the  presiding  at  a county 
meeting  on  its  behalf.  The  north  wing  and 
headmaster’s  house,  together  with  the  central 
building  and  offices,  are  erected : the  founda- 
tions of  the  dining-hall  and  the  basement  of  the 
south  wing  are  done ; and  the  superstructure  of 
this  wing  will  very  shortly  be  proceeded  with. 
The  number  of  boys  will  be  400,  with  dor- 
mitories in  each  wing,  having  masters’  rooms, 
lavatories,  "&c.,  to  each  dormitory.  The  great 
schoolroom  is  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  central 
building,  with  a series  of  class-rooms  in  the 
! north  wing.  The  dining-hall  will  be  on  the 
same  level  as  the  schoolroom,  and  will  have 
masters’  and  music  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  offices  include  a laundry,  engine-house,  &c. 


hospitals,  for  the  reception  of  infectious  cases 
from  the  general  wards,  thus  locating  without 
intensifying  infection, — a condition  which  does 
not  obtain  in  our  fever  hospitals.  I would  also 
advise  the  erection  of  such  buildings  for  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  society,  so  that  in- 
fectious cases  may  be  removed  thither  from 
private  residences,  and  thus  probably  prevent 
the  spread  of  infection  in  families, — the  patients 
to  be  treated  by  their  own  private  medical 
attendants,  and  to  be  charged  moderately  for 
board  and  lodging,  nurse,  &c. 


The  water  is  pumped  from  the  well  into  the  i 
tanks  of  the  two  water-towers ; and  at  the  points  : 
where  these  stand,  the  five  portions  of  the  build-  I 
ing  are  completely  divided  (except  by  a door  on  i 
each  floor),  so  as  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  fire  < 
from  one  portion  to  the  others.  The  chapel  is 
not  yet  commenced.  The  whole  is  built  with  ! 
double  external  walls  ; the  outer  of  Alton  stone,  ■ 
which  is  also  used  for  dressings,  with  bands  of  > 
red  Alton  stone.  The  bricks  for  the  inner  walls  . 
were  made  on  the  site. 

The  school  stands  on  the  top  of  the  valley  ; 
side,  opposite  to  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Croxdew,  ; 
and  within  sight  of  the  charming  Churnet  Valley  ; 
and  the  towers  and  spires  of  Alton  Towers.  The 
nearest  station  is  Rocester,  about  1^  mile  distant,  t 
on  the  Derby  and  Macclesfield  and  Manchester  • 
Railways. 

The  contractor  at  present  engaged  on  the  i 
works  is  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  London  and 
Gosport,  under  the  college  architects,  Messrs. 
Slater  & Carpenter. 


ST.  CHAD’S  SCHOOL,  DENSTONE. 

St.  Chad’s  School  is  connected  with  St. 
Nicolas  College,  at  Lancing,  and  is,  like  St. 
-John’s,  Hurstpierpont,  intended  for  the  middle 
classes;  the  education  and  terms  will  also  be 
the  same.  It  is  one  of  the  three  schools  for  the 
Midland  Counties  which  are  to  be  carried  out  in 
-accordance  with  Canon  Woodard’s  great  scheme. 


ST  CHAD’S  SCHOOL,  DENSTONE. Messrs.;  Slater  & Carpenter,  Architects. 


June  29,  1872.] 


A HINT  TO  THE  CITY  GUILDS. 

Sm, — Will  you  allow  me  to  reply  to  the 
remarks  under  this  heading  in  the  Builder  of 
May  11,  and  to  remind  your  correspondent  “X.” 
that  I fear  he  is  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  real  good  done  by  the  London  Livery  com- 
panies ? I have  the  honour  to  bo  a member  of 
the  Ironmongers’ — one  of  the  too-often  wrongly- 
abused  “Twelve,” — and  as  I have  given  the 
history  of  the  City  companies  some  attention, 
I trust  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  any 
inquiry  instituted  by  the  Crown  Commissioners 
would  only  harm  the  “working”  of  the  guilds, 
to  the  extent  of  curtailing  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  charities,  and  involving  the  companies 
in  unnecessary  expenses,  as  we  have  seen  already 
in  the  results  of  the  Bedford  Charity,  the  Tun- 
bridge School,  the  Emanuel  Hospital,  Dulwich 
College,  and  a host  of  others  too  numerous  to 
be  here  specified. 

I would  remind  the  writer  of  the  article  that 
the  City  companies  are  not  “trading”  companies 
at  the  present  time  : consequently  they  are 
neither  amenable  to  the  laws  appertaining  to 
those  companies,  nor  to  be  classed  with  the  public 
insurance  companies  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
When  the  City  guilds  were  incorporated  three 
to  four  hundred  years  ago,  they  were  chartered 
to  oversee  the  trades  under  the  names  of  which 
they  were  formed ; and  if  we  inquire  into  the 
manner  of  their  authority,  and  the  results,  I do 
not  think  the  country  at  that  period  was  any  the 
less  inconvenienced  by  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  companies.  In  course  of  time,  however,  Par- 
liament, always  ready  to  pass  Acts,  at  that  date, 
to  please  the  people,  granted  to  outsiders  certain 
privileges,  which  seriously  upset  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  companies,  and  in  the  end  every  com- 
pany (except  a few,  such  as  the  Fishmongers’, 
Stationers’,  Watermen’s,  &c.)  lost  their  original 
powers,  and  only  had  the  management  of  charity 
trusts  to  carry  out.  And  at  the  present  time,  if 
the  trade  would  only  give  encouragement,  and 
not  oppose  the  City  Guilds  to  the  extent  they  do, 
the  result  would  be  more  beneficial.  Of  course, 
in  every  society  there  are  to  be  found  members 
I who  think  their  position  worse  than  it  should  be, 
or  the  managing  body  of  the  company  radically 
| wrong.  Who  can  deny  that  the  Fishmongers’, 
i Painters’,  Stationers’,  and  Watermen’s  have  been 
I useless  ? But  the  trades  oppose  the  supervision 
of  the  City  guilds  ; and  if  the  companies  dispense 
| their  charities  silently  yet  well,  I really  cannot 
see  why  the  “ outside  ” public,  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter,  should  complain.  Let 
I the  trades  only  express  a desire  to  co-operate 
I with  the  companies,  and  the  companies  will  not 
be  backward, — as  they  never  are,  when  any  good 
cause  requires  a helping  hand. 

The  Irish  estates  belonging  to  the  City  com- 
panies are  not  such  a profitable  property  as  the 
world  imagines,  and  I think  it  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  City  guilds  that  they  have  used 
their  wealth  to  place  in  the  north  of  Her  Majesty’s 
kingdom  of  Ireland  better  buildings  and  a better 
tenantry  than  other  parts  can  boast  of.  When 
1 Mr.  Maguire’s  “ scheme  ” to  seize  the  City  estates 
! in  Ireland  was  brought  before  (and  subsequently 
; withdrawn  from)  Parliament  in  1809,  I had  the 
(honour  of  publishing  in  the  English  and  Irish 
I papers  statistical  details,  proving  that  the 
[majority  of  the  tenantry  were  well  satisfied  with 
itho  Companies’  management,  and  not  at  all 
i favourable  to  a change  of  landlords. 

Our  early  monarchs,  especially  James  I.  and 
l Charles  II.,  were  very  fond  of  writing  to  the 
j Lord  Mayor  of  London  desiring  a loan  of  a few 
i hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  upon  receipt  of 
l this  polite  request,  the  Lord  Mayor  proportioned 
the  amount  among  the  City  companies,  and  re- 
1 quested  a prompt  payment.  If  the  City  guilds 
refused,  the  king  seized  their  charter,  and 
charged  them,  you  may  be  sure,  a pretty  round 
sum  for  its  redemption.  If  they  lent  the  money, 

1 all  they  received  in  return  was  the  king’s  letter 
of  thanks,  but  never  to  expect  repayment.  If 
the  members  were  short  of  cash,  tiie  company 
had  to  sell  on  mortgage  their  estates  (often  left 
I to  them  for  charitable  purposes),  and  pawnor 
sell  their  plate  ; and  thus  it  is  how  many  of  the 
companies  were  ruined,  and  the  property  trans- 
ferred. The  Ironmongers’  let  their  Irish  estate 
to  the  Beresford  family,  whose  only  desire 
appears  to  have  been  to  make  as  much  out  of  it 
as  possible ; so  that  when  the  company  regained 
possession  some  years  since,  the  property  was  in 
a terrible  condition,  and  the  reparation  of  it  cost 
'a  large  snm.  Those  that  live  in  the  sunny  reign 
of  Victoria  can  form  but  a very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  troubled  times  of  the  Stuarts  and  earlier  J 
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reigns.  Those  that  condemn  the  City  companies 
should  read  the  history  of  London  during  these 
reigns,  and  I cannot  but  help  saying  that  the 
reader’s  opinion  will  be  changed  ; that  the  com- 
panies will  bo  honoured  for  having  so  well 
managed  their  properties  as  to  be  able  to  have 
the  balance,  which  outsiders  look  upon  with  so 
much  envy,  instead  of  being  condemned.  If 
they  had  not  struggled  with  Crown  commis- 
sioners in  the  days  of  yore,  they  would  have  had 
at  the  present  time  but  very  little  indeed  of  the 
estates  and  property  left  them  for  charitable 
purposes. 

Respecting  the  distribution  of  charity  funds 
by  a City  company,  I would  refer  your  readers 
to  my  article  on  “Thomas  Betton,  the  Shore- 
ditch Worthy  and  National  Benefactor,”  printed 
in  the  Hackney  Express,  of  April  20th,  this  year. 
I have  shown  therein  that  Betton  left  his  large 
property  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company,  who, 
among  other  things,  were  to  expend  one-fourth 
part  among  the  charity  schools  of  the  City,  and 
one-half  “ unto  the  redemption  of  British  slaves 
in  Turkey  or  Barbary.”  They  accordingly 
executed  the  trust ; but  after  the  reduction  of 
Algiers  by  Lord  Exmouth,  the  applications  for 
redemption  ceased.  In  1830  the  company,  finding 
a large  sum  in  their  hands,  proposed  to  set  aside 
7,0001.  as  an  accumulating  fund  to  meet  any 
applications  for  redemption  thereafter,  and  with 
the  balance  to  increase  the  pensions,  &c.,  of 
freemen,  widows,  and  children,  and  to  extend 
the  number  and  radius  of  the  charity  schools ; 
but  the  Crown  Commissioners  actually  opposed 
the  scheme ; they  put  the  charity  to  8,000?. 
expenses,  and  probably  would  have  done  more 
had  not  the  House  of  Lords  confirmed  the  com- 
pany’s scheme  as  a good  one.  The  result  is  that 
at  the  present  time  every  charity  school  of  the 
established  religion  throughout  England  and 
Wales  receives  an  annual  payment  from  Iron- 
mongers’ Hall,  the  total  expenditure  being  nearly 
5,000 1.,  and  many  pensioners  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  tho  companv’s  charity.  These 
facts,  I think,  speak  for  themselves ; but  any 
further  information  I shall  bo  happy  to  supply. 
I only  wish,  for  the  sake  of  those  to  be  benefited, 
that  every  charity,  whether  under  the  control  of 
the  Crown  Commissioners  or  not,  was  as  ably 
managed  as  the  trust  I have  described.  There 
are  some  companies  who  have  not  the  means  to 
stand  expensive  law-suits  in  the  course  of  right 
against  might.  T.  C.  Noble. 


QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY:  PIECE-WORK 
AND  DAY-WORK. 

A correspondent  of  the  Builder  makes  some 
very  sensible  remarks  on  the  question  of  piece- 
work, and,  indeed,  as  a whole,  his  observations 
hold  good  in  his  application  of  them  to  the 
existing  condition  of  builders’  workshops, 
masters,  foremen,  and  workmen.  Piece-work, 
per  se,  possesses  all  the  advantages  attributed  to 
it,  and  more  unthought  of ; but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  susceptible  of  much  evil,  and  has 
actually  worked  a large  amount  of  evil  to  archi- 
tecture and  the  building  trade  [in  the  hands 
of  unprincipled  patrons  and  advocates.  From 
a lengthened  experience  of  the  building  profes- 
sion, extending  over  the  kingdom,  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  both  systems, 
of  seeing  their  good  points  and  their  weak  ones ; 
and,  as  at  present  conducted,  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting  that  two-thirds  of  the  bad 
building  and  bad  workmanship  executed  arc 
attributable  to  “ slush- work  ” and  piece-work. 

Slush-work  is  done  by  the  day,  as  well  as  by 
the  piece ; but  piece-work,  as  performed  for 
small  builders  and  “jerries,”  is,  de  facto,  slush- 
work  of  the  most  patent  description. 

I have  lately,  for  my  own  information,  as  well 
as  to  benefit  the  community  when  opportunity 
was  offered  me,  made  a tour  of  inspection  in  the 
suburban  districts  of  London,  east  and  north- 
east, for  the  purpose  of  scanning  the  method 
employed  in  building  the  cheap  class  of  dwellings 
now  so  plentifully  erecting. 

I found  the  bricklaying,  plastering,  and  joinery 
work,  and  that  of  other  trades,  parcelled  away  by 
separate  contracts,  and  the  small  contractors  had 
again  sub-contracted  with  other  workmen,  who 
took  the  work,  and  with  the  aid  of  a man  or  two 
and  a few  boys  were  engaged  like  machines  in 
slushing  by  the  piece.  The  character  of  the 
work,  if  it  could  be  credited  with  having  a 
character  at  all,  was  of  the  very  worst  description. 
The  bricklaying  was  scamped  from  footings  to 
wall-plate,  and  was  the  work  of  scamps, — the 
employers  instead  of  the  workmen  being  the  I 
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greater  criminals.  The  mortar  used  was  not 
much  better  than  road  mud,  and  I could  have 
kicked  entire  fronts  down  from  story  to  story 
with  the  most  ordinary  thrust.  So  flimsy  and 
ill-constructed  were  the  majority  of  the  houses  I 
examined  that,  I undertake  to  say,  none  of  them 
would  withstand  a stiff  gale  of  wind,  supposing 
they  were  deprived  of  their  roofs  of  naked 
timber,  and  their  floor-joists  were  cut  through 
for  sake  of  experiment. 

The  thickness  of  the  sash-frames  and  sashes 
was,  indeed,  a matter  to  marvel  at.  Were  these 
sash-frames  deprived  of  their  external  casings, 
the  beholder  would  see  a 1-in.  section,  a 9-in. 
board  being  divided  to  form  the  two  stiles,  £ in. 
or  £ in.  casings  being  planted  on  internally  and 
externally.  The  thickness  of  the  sashes  was 
about  1£  in.,  or  under  in  some  cases.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  windows  and  window-sashes  are 
always  in  want  of  repair  where  such  atrocious 
work  is  executed  ? Sashes  hung  in  such  frames 
are  in  reality  hung  for  life.  Doors,  architraves, 
shutters  (where  there  are  any),  are  in  keeping 
with  the  other  part  of  the  works  ; and,  as  for  the 
stairs,  they  are  simply  an  elongated  step-ladder, 
with  “ creaks  ” in  them  from  the  very  beginning, 
like  a new  pair  of  boots ; but,  unlike  the  boots,  the 
creaks  in  the  stairs  increase  with  their  age, — 
the  doors  and  sashes  joining  in  the  accompani- 
ment. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  piece- 
work system  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled 
builders  andAvorkmen.  Unfortunately  the  ten- 
dency of  piecework  is  not  to  elevate  the  work- 
man or  his  workmanship,  but  to  lead  to  the 
perpetration  of  a vast  amount  of  inferior  work. 
A speculator, — and  I have  one  in  my  eye  now, — 
buys  a piece  of  ground  in  the  autumn,  and  he 
determines  by  the  following  July  or  August  to 
have  “ run  up  ” a row  of  two  or  three  story 
dwellings ; and,  to  carry  out  his  idea,  the  piece- 
work system  is  set  in  full  swing.  The  houses, 
twenty  or  forty  in  number,  have  no  sooner 
assumed  their  carcass  shape  than  bills  or  painted 
boards  are  put  up,  announcing  that  Nos.  3,  7,  9, 
and  15  are  sold.  This  is  the  bait  to  kidnap  the 
unwary.  In  a few  days  more,  one  or  two  bond- 
fide  tenants  perhaps  undertake  to  rent  one  or 
two  of  the  houses  in  the  row ; and  then,  after 
another  short  interval,  a large  painted  board  is 
hoisted  on  the  end  or  angle  house,  announcing  that 
“ All  these  desirable  Residences  are  to  be  sold." 
It  is  only  the  simple  known  truth  to  say,  that  the 
building  owner  of  these  new  houses  for  the 
time  being  would  no  more  retain  them  in  his 
possession  than  he  would  cut  his  own  head  off. 
Sold  they  must  be,  and  their  purchaser  is  also 
sold. 

The  introduction  of  the  piecework  system 
into  regular  workshops  would  not  lead  to  the 
benefit  anticipated,  so  long  as  the  lax  conduct  of 
the  majority  of  the  foremen  in  them  remains 
unreformed.  I have  known  workshops  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  ago,  where  the  piece- 
work system  was  tried,  and  tried  for  a long 
time,  but  it  brought  neither  honour  nor  credit  ta 
workman,  employer,  or  foreman.  Quantity,  in- 
deed, was  produced,  but  quality  was  nowhere 
apparent.  The  same  employers  (some  of  them) 
are  now  Government  contractors,  and  day-work 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  work  is  a great 
deal  better  executed,  but  the  quantity  is  far 
too  small.  Foremen  who  levy  a blackmail  in 
the  shape  of  drink,  or  accept  drink  to  con- 
done faults,  in  the  shape  of  botchery  or  in- 
capacity of  any  kind,  ought  to  bo  drummed  out 
of  employment  at  once.  It  is  a fact  that 
“muffs”  or  botchers  are  often  kept  on  while 
sober  and  skilled  hands  are  discharged;  but 
oven  worse  than  this : many  examples  have 
occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  where  habitual 
drunkards  were  kept  in  constant  work,  although 
tho  broker  would  not  give  them  5s.  for  their 
whole  kit  of  tools.  Such  men,  of  course,  could 
never  compete  with  their  fellows  either  at  day- 
work  or  piece-work.  A fair  day’s  work  for  a. 
fair  day’s  wage  is  what  should  be  absolutely 
required  of  every  skilled  operative ; and  I must 
say,  as  a rule,  in  all  well-regulated  workshops  a 
fair  day’s  work  is  performed  or  exacted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  work  in  general,  in  a 
respectable  builder’ b workshop,  is  decently 
turned  out ; but  as  to  any  tendency  towards- 
artistic  finish,  or  of  a more  deft,  scientific 
manipulation,  on  the  part  of  the  craftsman,  I 
fear  I must  write  there  is  little  indeed.  There 
is  a method  for  doing  each  piece  of  work, — a 
stereotyped  method,  known  to  the  trade,  the 
generation,  the  employer,  and  the  foreman ; and 
in  accordance  with  this  method  the  work  is  done. 
The  workman  has  seldom  or  never  a voice  in  tho 
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matter.  Under  such  a system  as  this,  the  brain 
of  a Praxiteles,  an  Angelo,  or  a Christopher 
Wren,  were  it  possessed  by  a working  carpenter, 
would  avail  him  nought.  Happily,  however,  in 
these  days,  the  bearing-rein  can  be  cut  by  those 
possessed  of  talent  and  manhood,  and  success  is 
possible,  though  the  competition  is  great. 

There  are  radical  evils  on  each  side  of  the  sub- 
ject we  have  been  discussing,  and  great  dis- 
honesty. Indiscriminate  piece-work  has  flooded, 
and  will  still  further  flood,  the  country  with  bad 
work  of  every  description ; and,  as  for  day-work, 
although  it  covers  a multitude  of  sins,  the  public 
in  general  are  more  benefited  by  the  system  in 
the  end,  though  they  often,  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployers of  the  workmen,  pay  rather  dear  for 
their  whistle. 

The  subject  is  a wide  one,  and  leads  to  so 
many  considerations  that  it  would  need  chapters, 
instead  of  columns,  of  space  to  discuss  it  in 
detail,  showing  its  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages  on  our  present  condition  of  society. 

A Craftsman. 


PRIZES  FOR  LABOURERS’  COTTAGES 
AND  DRAINAGE  IN  IRELAND. 

An  evidence  of  the  growing  value  and  utility 
of  concrete,  as  a constructive  material  for 
domestic  buildings,  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  judges,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  to  in- 
spect labourers’  cottages  and  drainage,  competing 
for  prizes  : — 

Cottages  {Concrete),  Mr.  Mahor.y's,  County  Kerry. — The 
first  cottages  we  inspected  were  four,  entered  by  Mr. 
Mahony,  County  Kerry.  These  cottages,  which  are  built 
of  concrete,  according  to  Mr.  Tail's  patent,  are  very  neat- 
looking  and  commodious,  containing  a very  good  living- 
room,  12  ft.  by  14  ft. ; two  bedrooms,  7 ft.  6 in.  by  7 ft. 
each,  on  ground-floor,  and  a bedroom  or  loft  over  the  two 

f round-floor  rooms,  lighted  in  the  case  of  the  two  centre 
ouses  by  skylights,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two  end  houses 
by  windows  m the  gable ; the  living-room  is  open  to  roof. 
These  cottages  are  very  reasonable  as  to  price,  consider- 
ing the  amount  of  accommodation  given,  and  the  care  and 
attention  with  which  everything  is  finished.  We  could 
not  help  remarking  the  entire  absence  of  damp,  which  is 
quite  excluded  by  the  complete  solidity  of  the  walls, 
which  allows  no  damp  to  rise  from  the  ground  ; the  gable 
walls  were  papered  a very  few  weeks  after  they  were 
finished;  and,  after  one  of  the  wettest  winters  on  record, 
the  paper  showed  no  sign  of  damp,  whilst  in  a cottage 
built  in  the  ordinary  way,  two  or  three  years'  since,  the 
paper  on  the  western  gable  showed  evident  signs  of  damp. 
Another  great  advantage  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  walls 
being  only  9 in.  thick,  giving  an  increase  of  at  least  22  in. 
of  internal  width  with  the  same  roof.  The  yards  and 
offices  are  most  convenient,  and  the  whole  expense  of  each 
cottage  and  offices  complete,  as  shown  on  the  plan, 
would  be  under  76/.,  or  well  within  our  maximum  for 
much  less  accommodation.  The  great  want  that  we  felt 
in  these  houses  was  there  being  only  one  fireplace  in  each, 
but  as  the  principal  bedrooms  are  on  the  ground-floor, 
this  may  not  be  of  so  much  consequence.  Mr.  Mahony 
stated  lor  our  information  that  rubble  masonry  with  the 
necessary  cut  stone,  would  have  cost  at  least  one-third 
more  per  perch  than  tho  concrete.  We  have  much  plea- 
sure in  awarding  Mr.  Mahony  tho  gold  medal  offered  for 
the  province  of  Munster. 

Mr.  Cosby's  {Queen's  County). — The  next  cottages  wo 
inspected  were  a pair  entered  for  competition  by  Mr. 
Cosby,  of  Stradbally ; they  are  neat  and  compact,  well 
built,  and  well  put_together ; the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
story  are  well  planned,  giving  a separate  entrance  to  each 
room  from  tho  landing.  The  great  interior  want  is  a 
second  fireplace  in  case  of  sickness  ; and  we  think  that  the 
privy  and  pig-stye,  both  discharging  into  an  open  dung- 
yard  within  8 ft.  of  the  door,  are  too  close  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Kaper’s  {County  Meath). — As  these  cottages  com- 
pete with  Mr.  Cosby's  for  the  Leinster  gold  medal,  we  will 
now  consider  them.  Mr.  Naper  entered  two  sets  of 
cottages  for  competition;  one  near  Oldcastle,  on  which 
only  we  need  make  any  observations,  as  the  other  pair, 
situated  near  Carnacross,  county  Meath,  exceed  our  maxi- 
mum price.  The  Oldcastle  cottuges  are  built  exactly  on 
the  plan  which  gained  the  Duke  of  Abcrcorn’s  prize,  and 
for  the  estimate  furnished,  though  wo  think  it  improbable 
that  houses  of  this  class  will  be  built  for  the  future  for  this 
amount,  unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 
These  houses  give  such  very  superior  accommodation, 
have  two  fireplaces  in  each,  and  such  convenience  in  the 
way  of  presses,  closets,  &c.,  thatwe  considerwe  must  award 
them  the  Leinster  gold  medal  as  against  Mr.  Cosby’s. 

Sir  11.  Bruce's  (Londonderry).— The  next  cottages  we 
visited  were  those  entered  for  competition  by  Sir  Harvey 
Bruce.  They  are  very  neat-looking,  and  well  finished, 
being  built  of  the  black  basalt  stone  of  the  district,  with 
freestone  quoins  and  dressings.  They  are  very  compact, 
and  give  a large  amount  of  accommodation.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior,  particularly  of  the  two  end  houses, 
is  very  good.  We  award  to  them  the  medal  for  Ulster, 
and  likewise  the  Leinster  Challenge  Cup,  as  against  Mr. 
Na;per,  he  having  only  two  cottages  to  compete,  and  as 
against  Mr.  Mahony,  the  plan  being  superior.  Mr. 
Mahony’ s are  built  at  a very  much  cheaper  rate,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  economy  in  the  use  of  concrete  for 
cottage  walls;  but  having  so  little  experience  of  the 
lasting  qualities,  we  felt  it  hardly  wise  to  award  the 
Challenge  Cup  on  account  of  superior  economy. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  future 
competition  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  average  scale 
of  prices  on  which  all  estimates  shall  be  calculated,  and  to 
require  from  parties  exhibiting  accurate  detailed  tables  of 
quantities  and  of  qualities  of  materials,  so  that  the  deci- 
sion of  your  judges  shall  be  based  on  the  workmanship, 
convenience,  and  economy  of  materials  used,  and  not  to 
be  in  any  way  influenced  by  apparent  cheapness,  which 
may  arise  from  accidental  circumstances,  or  the  use  of 
inferior  materials.  One  man  may  be  able  to  build  for  7s. 
a perch ; another  may  not  be  abie  to  do  the  same  work 


for  10s.  ; in  the  latter  case  it  is  no  fault,  and  in  the  former 
no  merit.  Such  circumstances,  if  not  explained,  might 
cause  a competitor  to  lose  a prize  for  perhaps  a better 
cottage. 

Dbainage. 

We  had,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  only  one  lot  of  drainage  to 
adjudicate  on,  Mr.  Cosby’s,  at  Tuuahoe,  in  the  Queen’s 
County.  As  we  have  had  drainage  works  executed  on  his 
estate  under  our  consideration,  now  several  years,  we 
need  only  observe  that  it  is  quite  equal  in  quality  and 
promise  of  durability  of  work  to  any  we  saw  in  former 
years  ; and  we  were  glad  to  see  many  fields  which  we  had 
judged  on  previous  occasions,  showing,  by  the  grasses 
growing  on  them,  the  nature  of  the  sod,  and  their  general 
appearance,  how  well  they  were  repaying  Mr.  Cosby  for 
his  outlay.  We  have,  therefore,  great  pleasure  in  again 
awarding  Mr.  Cosby  the  provincial  gold  medal  and  the 
drainage  challenge  cup  given  by  Lord  Digby. 

R.  C.  Wade, 

C.  Uniacke  Townshexd, 

J.  M.  Rotsb. 


HYDRAULIC. 

Sib, — I have  a well  on  my  property  situate  in  the  West 
of  England,  the  water  of  which  has  hitherto  been  salt  and 
brackish,  and  totally  unfit  for  anything  but  culinary  pur- 
poses. In  addition  to  the  foregoing  defects,  the  supply 
usually  ran  short  in  the  summer  season.  In  order  to 
augment  the  supply,  and  render  the  water  more  pure,  I 
was  advised  to  carry  the  rainfall  water  from  the  roofs  of 
tho  premises  into  the  well.  The  well  in  question  is  25  ft. 
in  depth,  and  the  natural  supply  of  water  generally  about 
10  ft.  A few  copious  showers  usually  fill  the  well  to  over- 
flowing, at  which  time  the  water  is  suitable  for  makiug 
tea,  grog,  &c.,  and'remains  so  until  from  10  ft.  to  loft,  have 
been  pumped  out.’  The  pump-pipe  is  fixed  to  within  12  in. 
of  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Having  stated  the  facts  of  the 
case,  I should  be  extremely  thankful  if  you  or  any  of  your 
subscribers  would  solve  what  to  me  has  been  a difficult 
problem  for  some  months  past,  viz.,  “ why  is  it  that  the 
rain-water,  which  I suppose  to  be  of  the  least  specific 
gravity,  is  first  drawn  off,  the  pump-pipe  being,  as  before 
stated,  so  near  the  bottom  of  tho  well?” 

I might  also  state  that  a neighbour  who  has  a well  70  ft. 
deep,  and  a force-pump  reaching  to  about  midway,  finds 
the  same  results.  Glastox. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  LIGHTNING. 

Sib, — May  I ask  you  a question  of  some  importance  to 
all  holders  of  house  property  ? 

Can  a house  or  other  building  be  insured  against  damage 
done  by  lightning  ? 

I believe  that  the  forms  of  policy  issued  by  some  of  the 
offices  cover  damage  by  fire,  occasioned  by  lightning.  But 
I believe  they  do  not  cover  damage  unless  there  is  fire. 
For  example  : If  a chimney  be  struck  by  lightning,  and 
knocked  down  t hrough  the  roof  and  floors  of  a house  ; or 
if  the  wall  of  a house  be  rent  from  top  to  basement ; or  a 
tall  factory -chimney  rent  and  shaken  down ; I doubt  if 
any  compensation  could  be  obtained  under  existing 

^ I should  be  very  much  obliged  for  any  information  on 
the  subject.  I need  not  point  out  what  a serious  event  an 
accident  of  the  kind  might  be  to  a tenant  who  is  bound  by 
his  lease  “ to  uphold,  maintain,”  &c.  R.  J. 


TENDERS  IN  MANCHESTER. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the  dis- 
parity in  a series  of  tenders  for  a brewery  in 
Manchester.  The  difference  is  l,550t.  in  about 
4,200Z.  Had  the  quantities  been  taken  out  in 
Manchester,  1001.  would  have  covered  all  the 
difference.  The  great  discrepancy  does  not 
arise  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  quantities 
were  supplied  from  London  : we  find  that  as  a 
rule  similar  discrepancies  occur  very  frequently 
in  London. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Lancashire  system  of  quantity-taking  leaves 
less  to  the  imagination  of  builders  than  that  in 
use  in  the  South ; and  that  from  this  very  fact 
works  are  wound  up  with  more  comfort  both  to 
client  and  builder.  Manchester  architects  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  publishing  tenders.  I may 
therefore  be  readily  excused  for  pointing  out  a 
discrepancy  which  would  (from  want  of  means 
of  comparison)  escape  your  London  readers. 

R.  W.  A. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  LABOUR. 

There  are  some  Bills  of  practical  import- 
ance introduced  by  private  members  for  which 
Government  finds  it  difficult  to  “ give  a night.” 
One  of  these  is  to  make  further  provision  for 
arbitration  between  masters  and  workmen.  The 
Bill  has  been  prepared  and  brought  in  by  Messrs. 
Mundella,  S.Morley,  W.  H.  Smith,  T.  Brassey,  and 
T.  Hughes.  The  principal  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
explain  and  amend  the  13th  section  of  an  existing 
Act  of  George  IV.  The  proposed  provisions  are 
to  enable  masters  and  workmen  to  agree  for 
arbitration;  to  designate  some  board,  council, 
person,  or. persons,  as  arbitrators ; to  appoint  an 
umpire  ; to  bind  themselves  by  agreement  which 
is  to  last  during  the  continuance  of  any  contract 
of  employment  and  service  in  force  at  the  time 
of  making  the  agreement,  and  thereafter,  from 
time  to  time,  by  mutual  consent.  They  may 
agree  that  the  arbitrators  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  for  the  hearing  and  determination  of 


disagreements,  and  that  on  such  determination 
no  other  proceeding  shall  be  taken  before  any 
other  court  or  person  for  the  same  matter.  The 
hearing  and  determination  must  be  within  seven 
days  from  the  time  of  the  act  or  omission  to  which 
the  disagreement  relates.  Tho  Bill  also  pro- 
poses that  arbitrators  should  have  powers  for 
compelling  the  attendance  and  submission  of  wit. 
nesses,  and  the  production  of  any  books,  docu- 
ments, or  accounts  bearing  upon  the  matter  in 
issue.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a useful  and 
hopeful  Bill  will  have  a better  fate  than  to  be 
slaughtered  among  the  innocents  at  the  end  of 
the  Session. 

Another  Bill  before  the  House,  which  is 
brought  in  by  Messrs.  Mundella,  Anderson,. 
Morley,  Philips,  T.  Hughes,  Carter,  R.  Shaw, 
Hinde  Palmer,  and  Armistead,  provides  that  the  : 
existing  Factory  Acts  shall  be  so  interpreted  that  \ 
no  child,  young  person,  or  female  shall  be  em- 
ployed after  one  o’clock  on  any  Saturday  after- 
noon, either  for  recovery  of  lost  timo  or  for  any  ■ 
other  purpose  ; that  they  shall  not  be  employed  j 
for  more  than  9£  hours  on  any  day,  nor  for  more 
than  54  hours  in  any  week.  Although  the  Bill 
was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  April  there  t 
has  not  been,  as  yet,  an  opening  for  its  second  ; 
reading,  which  is  postponed  to  the  ominously  ; 
distant  date  of  J uly  31st. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Ipswich. — At  the  last  meeting  Mr.  Fraser 
moved  that  the  Board  should  appoint  an  architect  . 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  infant  school  to  be  built  i 
on  land  adjoining  the  Trinity  National  Schoolg.  il 
He  thought  it  unnecessary,  with  the  experience  \ 
they  had,  of  again  advertising  for  plans.  Dr. 
Chevallier  took  the  opposite  view.  If  they  had  i| 
at  the  outset  appointed  their  architect  to  prepare  | 
all  their  plans,  nothing  could  have  been  said ; 
but  having  begun  with  the  other  system,  it  would  1 
be  invidious  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  architects 
they  had  employed  to  pick  out  an  architect,  and, 
to  a certain  extent,  it  would  be  an  imputation, 
upon  the  other  architects  of  the  town.  Mr.  G rim- 
wade  and  other  gentlemen  agreed  with  Dr.  i 
Chevallier,  and  it  was  determined  to  advertiser 
for  plans  from  architects  resident  or  practising^ 
in  the  School  Board  district,  as  in  the  former 
case.  A letter  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Cobbold,  with  i 
reference  to  the  site  of  the  school,  was  referredj 
to  the  committee. 

Windlesham. — Considerable  additions  to  the 
school  accommodation  at  Bagshot  and  W indies- i 
ham  are  about  to  be  carried  out,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board’s  architect,  Mr.  E.  Ingress u 
Bell. 

Brighton. — The  design  by  Mr.  Banisteru 
Fletcher  & Mr.  J.  S.  Nightingale,  for  the  new  i 
schools  in  Richmond-street  and  Sussex-street,  at.i 
an  estimated  cost  of  4,3151.,  has  been  adopted,  ij 
Eight  designs  were  sent  in  competition. 


ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a resolution: 
adopted  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  London  and: 
Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  and  forwarded:! 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s : — 

“The  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological!] 
Society,  feeling  concerned  that  the  interior  ofn 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  should  be  completed  in  theli 
manner  in  which  its  architect,  Sir  Christopher.] 
Wren,  would  have  completed  it,  calls  upon  thei 
Executive  Committee  to  use  every  endeavour  to 
ascertain  his  intentions  with  respect  thereto,  j 
and,  so  far  as  they  can,  to  give  effect  to  them.”  'i 


DRAUGHTSMEN’S  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY.: 

Sir, — I venture  to  ask  for  a little  of  youri 
valuable  space  to  call  attention  to  a subject  which 
is  of  considerable  importance  to  a large  section.: 
of  your  readers. 

In  these  days  of  trade  strikes  and  combina- 
tions of  various  kinds  for  promoting  the  welfare 
of  all  classes  of  workers,  there  is  one  class  who 
never  yet  have  attempted  anything  like  combina-i 
tion  or  co-operation  for  mutual  benefit : I refer  ton 
assistant  draughtsmen  employed  in  architectural 
and  other  works  in  London,  in  very  largei 
numbers. 

I would  be  the  very  last  person  to  suggest  any 
aggressive  movement  amongst  such  a body  of 
educated  men,  but  it  strikes  me  as  being  tho 
proper  time,  and  your  journal  as  being  the  proper: 
medium  through  which  to  make  a suggestion,  for 
the  formation  of  a provident  or  mutual  benefit 
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society  of  a social  character  amongst  this  not-too- 
well-paid  class  of  industrious  and  little-appre- 
ciated assistants ; and  if  you  -will  allow  this  sub- 
ject a space  for  discussion  in  your  columns  ( i.e ., 
if  it  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  elicit  a discussion), 
I am  sure  you  will  be  conferring  a benefit  where 
it  is  needed. 

This  want  is  not  met  by  any  of  the  existing 
associations,  although  they  might  assist  in  in- 
augurating what,  I am  obliged  to  confess,  would 
be  an  important  movement. 

Some  such  course  as  the  following  might  be 
adopted,  viz.,  a preliminary  meeting  might  be  held 
(say  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  of  which,  I 
imagine,  the  free  use  would  be  granted),  and 
the  subject  being  introduced  by  a few  able 
speeches  by  influential  men,  what  development 
such  an  idea  might  take  might,  I think,  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  meeting  then  held ; and  if 
the  result  be  an  ultimate  good  then  no  one  will 
be  better  pleased  than  one  who  is  not  so  much 
for  himself  as  POUR  LES  AUTRES. 


INSTITUTE  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Sir, — How  is  it,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  conver ■ 
s azione  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  ? Why  are  not 
members  requested,  as  formerly,  to  lend  works 
of  art,  &c.,  for  the  occasion  ; and  why  now  do  we 
have  imitations  of  old  china,  bad  modem  French 
articles,  and  other  works,  with  their  prices 
attached  ? Certainly,  last  night  there  was  too 
much  “shop”  about  the  place;  and  as  to  the 
architectural  exhibition-rooms  below,  the  want  of 
the  usual  architectural  drawings,  and  the  dread- 
fully dull  appearance  of  those  rooms  last  night, 
made  one  much  regret  the  conversazioni  of 
ormer  days. 

Otherwise,  all  went  off  well : plenty  of  people, 
plenty  of  music,  and  plenty  of  ices.  The  re- 
lighting of  the  Institute’s  large  room  was  a 
great  improvement.  A. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  FIREPROOFING. 

Some  experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  a 
ottage,  with  a stable  below,  which  has  been 
built  at  Edmonton,  under  Brannon’s  Monolithic 
Stone-felting  processes.  Pursuant  to  a circular 
of  invitation,  about  100  gentlemen  and  ladies 
assembled  at  the  Bell  Busk  Estate,  on  Tuesday, 
the  25th  inst.  After  examining  the  different 
stages  of  the  work,  which  are  nearly  all  illus- 
trated in  this  little  cottage,  about  sixty  of  the 
guests  assembled  round  the  little  garden  on  the 
centre  of  the  flat  roof,  and  in  reply  to  their 
questions  the  inventor  explained  the  principles 
and  details  of  his  patent  method.  The  parti- 
tions and  bracketed-out  apartments,  of  2 in.  to 
4 in.  thick ; the  doors,  of  1£  in.  to  11  in.  thick ; 
and  shelves,  of  1 in.  thick,  were  tested  for 
strength  with  a 14  lb.  sledge  and  heavy  riveting- 
hammer,  all  returning  clear,  solid,  or  ringing 
sounds.  The  tenant’s  furniture  was  then  col- 
lected into  one  room,  and  the  apartments  below 
it  and  by  its  side  were  piled  with  faggots,  red 
pine  timber,  and  coke,  quickened  with  paraffine. 
The  stone-felt  door  of  the  furnished  room  was 
then  closed,  and  proved  the  effectual  protection 
pf  the  oontents  from  the  vast  mass  of  fire  which 
filled  the  adjoining  room  and  passage,  while  as 
fierce  a combustion  was  sustained  below.  No 
jdiscomfort  was  created  by  the  surrounding  fire, 
nor  did  it  appear  to  injure  the  building. 


CITY  ARCHITECTURE : A NEW  STYLE, 
i Sir, — I have  been  disappointed  to  find  that 
jthe  suggestion  of  your  contributor,  “ Nemo,”  as 
|to  encaustic  tiling,  in  his  recent  communication, 
»on  the  “ Architecture  of  Great  Cities,”  has  not 
(been  taken  up  by  some  of  your  professional 
readers  with  a view  of  determining  its  possible 
(extensive  use  in  out-door  architecture.  If  it  is 
capable  of  successful  adaptation  in  this  way,  it 
seems  to  open  a way  out  of  the  barren  and 
interminable  conrioversy  as  to  styles,  &c.,  to 
present  a new  point  of  departure  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a fresh  system  of  design  and  decoration 
Eull  of  artistic  promise,  and  possessed  of  such 
(material  advantages  as  to  cleanliness,  durability, 
&c.,  that  it  is  a matter  of  great  surprise  that  its 
thorough  and  complete  use,  as  so  ably  urged  by 
your  correspondent  in  all  these  respects,  has  not 
(sooner  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  our 
architects  and  builders.  The  great  thing,  how- 
ever, must  be  its  value  as  artistically  developed 
iin  harmony  of  colour  and  appropriateness  of 
design  into  perfect  architectural  expression;. 


and  this  would  require  genius  and  thought. 
A partial  use  of  encaustic  tiling  is  often 
attempted  as  a means  of  giving  variety  and 
effect ; and  where  skilfully  done — not  in  the 
piecemeal,  scattered  manner  we  often  see, — with 
the  happiest  results;  but  I understand  your 
correspondent  to  mean  that  the  carrying  out  of 
his  system  would  involve  a study  of  design  for 
applying  it  to  the  whole  exterior  surface  of  a 
building,  which  would  require,  as  a ground  work, 
good  proportion  of  parts, — a main  neutral  tint 
for  the  major  part  of  the  building  to  give  repose, 
suitably  relieved  throughout  by  coloured  archi- 
tectural ornamentation,  chiefly  of  tertiary  tints, 
and  very  sparingly,  by  secondary  and  primary 
ones.  The  beautiful  tiles  we  now  see  about,  and 
employed  in  minor  ways,  are  veiy  suggestive  of 
what  can  be  done.  If  properly  carried  out,  I 
am  persuaded  the  result  would  be  so  pleasing 
and  refreshing  in  our  cities,  whose  architecture 
becomes  so  dirt-laden  and  dismal,  that  a new 
era  in  domestic  and  street  architecture  would 
commence,  as  predicted  by  your  correspondent, 
if  not  leading  to  quite  all  the  results  ho  was 
perhaps  too  sanguine  in  anticipating. 

Alpha. 


“EDWARD  PEARCE.” 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  communications  to  you 
at  pages  410  and  451,  I am  able  to  state  that  at 
the  period  mentioned  by  Mr.  Papworth,  one 
Edward  Pearce,  knight  and  architect,  was  a 
brother  to  General  Sir  Thomas  Pearce,  K.G.,  and, 
as  I have  heard,  the  architect  of  parts  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834. 
I presume  this  could  bo  verified. 

Thomas  Pearce. 


THE  LOCK-OUT. 

Endeavours  are  being  made  quietly  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  between 
the  masters  and  the  men,  with  what  success  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

A deputation  from  the  London  Trades’  Council 
on  Wednesday  waited  upon  the  committee  of 
locked-out  masons,  and  submitted  a resolution 
suggesting  a compromise,  by  which,  on  the  nine 
hours  being  conceded,  the  question  of  wages  and 
the  code  of  working  rules  would  be  referred  to  a 
board  of  arbitrators.  The  committee  promised 
to  lay  the  matter  before  a general  meeting  of  the 
masons,  to  be  held  on  the  following  evening. 


Sir, — There  is  no  change.  “ Nine  hours  and 
Ninepence”  is  the  present  motto  of  the  men, 
and  nothing  will  take  it  out  of  their  heads.  We 
brought  the  masons’  delegates  to  some  reason,  but 
their  suggested  compromise  of  fifty-three  hours 
at  8£d.  was  “hooted”  at  the  general  meeting. 
Your  proposition  of  fifty-four  hours  at  8£d.  would 
no  doubt  be  accepted  by  the  masters,  but  it  must 
be  an  average  of  fifty-four  hours,  or  less.  Build- 
ing is  an  out-door  trade,  and  as  there  are  not 
more  than  eight  hours’  daylight  in  winter,  to  fix 
the  same  hours  all  tho  year  round  is  an  absurdity. 
The  workmen  say,  “ we  need  as  much  to  keep  us 
in  -winter  as ’(summer,” — which  is,  of  course, 
admitting  that  they  are  not  equal  to  the  lower 
animals,  and  have  not  moral  control  sufficient  to 
put  by  in  summer  for  winter  use.  This  strike  is 
a most  serious  blow  to  the  reviving  building 
trade,  and  should  be  put  down  by  public  opinion. 
That  all  building  work  should  be  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a summer’s  afternoon  at  half -past  four 
seems  a gross  absurdity,  and  could  never  be 
maintained.  The  masters  are  quite  willing  to  fix 
the  rate  of  wages  at  the  market  value,  but  it  would 
be  unpatriotic  on  their  part  to  fix  an  arbitrary 
limit  of  fifty-one  hours  all  the  yea/r  round. 

A Builder. 


A CHURCH  FOR  RAMSGATE. 

We  hear  from  this  favourite  watering-place 
that  a feeling  is  manifesting  itself  in  favour  of 
moderate  High  Church  services,  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  having  hitherto  been  rather  a stronghold 
of  the  Low  Church  party,  and  that  it  is  proposed 
to  build  a handsome  church  in  a new  district 
approved  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  site  has  been  purchased,  the  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Newton,  and  the 
work  will  be  at  once  commenced.  An  energetic 
committee  of  resident  gentlemen  is  strenuously 
exerting  itself,  and  intends  to  appeal  to  all 
visitors  to  Ramsgate  for  help,  as  400  sittings  will 
be  provided  for  their  accommodation.  That  an 


additional  church  was  called  for  is  evidenced  by 
tho  following  statistics.  The  population  of  tho 
town  is  about  16,854 ; the  number  of  visitors  at 
one  time  is  about  30,000 ; yet  there  is  but  present 
church  accommodation  for  4,200.  The  new 
church  will  accommodate  700,  and  400  of  the 
seats  will  be  free  and  unappropriated.  The 
Rev.  J.  Wardell,  Tho  Elms,  Ramsgate,  will  fur- 
nish every  information  to  those  willing  to  assist 
in  the  work. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  OFFICES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Lang- 
dale  moved,  against  the  recommendation  of  the 
Works  Committee,  that  the  designing  of  the 
proposed  new  offices  of  the  Board  be  opened  to 
the  competition  of  four  architects,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  Mr.  Robson,  the  Board’s  Consulting 
Architect,  to  prepare  tho  plans. 

Some  discussion  arose  upon  this,  and  eventu- 
ally Mr.  Langdale’s  proposition  was  carried  by 
sixteen  against  fiteen  votes. 


DAMAGE  BY  LIGHTNING. 

The  thunderstorms  of  last  week  have  caused 
wide-spread  damage  and  fatalities  in  far  too 
numerous  instances  to  be  here  particularised. 
Yorkshire  has  severely  suffered  from  floods  and 
otherwise.  At  Liverpool  there  were  three 
thunderstorms  in  succession.  At  Oswestry,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Smith,  borough  surveyor,  and  a man 
employed  by  him,  had  an  almost  miraculous 
escape.  Mr.  Smith  was  engaged  in  measuring  the 
Pitcher  Bank  with  one  of  Chesterfield’s  patent 
tapes,  which  are  lined  with  thin  brass  wires,  when 
the  lightning  struck  him  from  wrist  to  elbow,  and 
passing  along  the  wires  also  struck  the  man 
who  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  tape,  knocking 
him  down.  The  extent  of  the  inj  uries  sustained 
by  both,  however,  were  very  slight.  At  Cefn, 
Wrexham,  a girl  returning  from  school,  with  an 
umbrella  over  her  head,  was  killed  on  the  spot 
where  she  was  struck.  At  Halifax,  three  men 
took  shelter  at  an  iron  pillar  in  a cattle-shed,  and 
one  of  them  was  struck  lifeless.  Another  felt  only 
a slight  shock,  and  the  third  was  untouched.  A 
beam  overhead  was  split,  and  part  of  the  roof 
fell  in.  Many  more  persons,  as  well  as  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry,  have  been  killed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  At  Wem,  the 
lightning  struck  the  small  spire  of  the  Baptist 
Chapel,  stripped  off  tho’slates,  and  laid  the  laths 
bare.  At  Penkridge  the  cattle-market  was 
wTecked.  At  Stafford  14  yards  of  the  glass  roof 
of  a railway-station  were  torn  off.  At  U tkinton 
a house  was  struck  and  injured,  as  houses  have 
been  at  various  other  places.  At  Mitcheldean, 
near  Hereford,  the  Mitre  Inn  was  struck,  and 
both  the  landlord  and  his  wife,  who  were  in 
separate  rooms,  were  injured.  At  South  Shields 
the  beacon  facing  the  sea  -was  struck  and  almost 
destroyed. 

In  1867  and  1868  the  increasing  frequency 
and  fatalities  from  lightning,  not  only  in  this  but 
other  countries,  were  followed  up,  as  it  were,  by 
the  crash  of  the  great  earthquake  in  America. 
We  have  not  heard  so  much  of  increasing  evils 
from  lightning,  during  last  year  and  this,  in 
other  countries  as  in  our  own ; but  other  phy- 
sical commotions  in  various  countries,  as  we  have 
already  said,  have  been  frequent  and  notable.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  strain  of  these 
destructive  forces,  which  seem  to  be  all  connected, 
has  reached  its  climax,  and  that  no  such  shock- 
ing issue  as  that  of  1S68  is  in  store  for  any 
oountry,  more  especially  for  the  more  densely- 
peopled  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 


HEREFORD  FREE-  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  erecting  a new  and 
suitable  building  in  Broad-street  have  been  con- 
sidered, and  tho  lowest  tender  for  the  contract 
accepted.  The  establishment  of  this  library  is 
due  entirely  to  Mr.  Rankin,  who  presented  the 
city  with  5,0001.  for  the  purpose  of  creditably 
carrying  out  the  object  in  view.  The  sum  of 
1,7501.  having  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
the  site,  it  was  found  that  the  balance  in  hand 
from  this  gift  was  not  enough,  even  with  1,0001. 
recently  added  by  the  corporation,  to  cover  the 
amount  of  the  lowest  estimate  entertained  by 
the  committee.  In  this  dilemma  Mr.  Rankin 
again  came  to  the  rescue  with  the  offer  of 
another  1,0001.  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  its 
integrity.  The  committee  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  this  offer,  and  immediately  decided 
upon  accepting  the  lowest  tender,  made  by  Mr. 
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James  Bowers,  of  Hereford,  for  the  erection  of 
the  building  at  an  estimated  cost  of  4,6901.  The 
designs  for  the  new  building,  which  will  be 
erected  a few  doors  south  of  the  Corn  Exchange, 
in  Broad-street,  have  not  yet  been  submitted  to 
public  inspection,  but  it  is  intended,  according 
to  our  authority,  the  local  Journal,  to  form  the 
ground-floor  into  shops.  Tho  estimate  of  Mr. 
James  Bowers  of  4, 6901.  provides  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  in  native  stone,  with  a 
dressing  of  Camden  stone.  The  use  of  native 
stone  as  dressing  would  have  entailed  an  extra 
cost  of  5751.,  according  to  Mr.  Bowers’s  esti- 
mate ; and  we  are  informed  that,  in  addition  to 
the  smaller  cost  of  the  Camden  stone,  the 
employment  of  it  embraces  the  advantage  that 
it  is  more  easily  worked  than  the  native  stone. 
Subjoined  is  a list  of  the  estimates  : — 

Extra  with  native 
With  Camden  stone  dressing  and 
stone  dressing,  principal  doors  in  teak. 

Collins  & Cullis  ...  £5,570  £200 

Welsh  & Son  5,189  26-1 

Colman,  Brothers.  5,100  150 

Bigglestone 4,920  620 

James  Bowers*  ...  4,690  575 

* Accepted. 


CHICAGO. 

I have  just  returned  from  the  bumt-out  city, 
and  must  confess  all  is  bustle.  Monster  hotels 
are  springing  up  ; new  shops,  or  stores,  as  we 
call  them  here — everything  flourishing ; but, 
alas ! a superfluous  number  of  useless  hands 
are  out  of  employ.  The  most  amusing  business 
is  to  see  the  numerous  removals  going  on.  I 
do  not  mean  changing  residences,  but  residences 
changing  places.  The  “ House  Raisers  and 
Movers”  are  now  quite  an  institution.  A number 
of  men  have  banded  themselves  into  a company, 
and,  for  50  dollars  and  upwards,  agree  to  take 
and  place  your  two-story  tenement  on  their 
rollers  and  movers,  and  deposit  it  safely  and 
snugly  at  its  new  location,  with  a guarantee  not 
to  hurt  or  injure  the  furniture. 

Water  seems  to  be  at  a premium — and  will  be 
until  pipes  and  hydrants  are  laid  down.  Water 
for  household  use  is  somewhat  scarce. 

I cannot  close  my  note  without  a word  of 
warning  to  emigrants.  Book-keepers,  salesmen, 
and  no-trade  hands,  are  certainly  faring  very 
badly ; it  pains  me  to  see  the  many  emigrants 
land,  looking  hopefully,  but,  alas ! there  is  little 
opening.  Quebcus. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Thelnetham. — The  re-opening  services  in  con- 
nexion with  the  restoration  of  Thelnetham 
Church  have  taken  place.  The  whole  of  the 
expense  of  the  restoration  has  been  defrayed  by 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Saw- 
bridge  ; and  we  believe  it  is  his  intention  to 
restore  the  roof,  and  other  parts  of  the  exterior. 
The  unsightly  high  pews  have  been  removed, 
and  English  oak  benches  have  taken  their  place, 
which  are  moulded,  the  fronts  and  backs  being 
filled  with  carved  and  cut  tracery  panels,  and 
those  in  the  Chancel  with  carved  poppy- 
heads  and  various  foliages,  such  as  vine  and 
grapes,  wheat  and  tares,  wild  roses,  oak  and 
acorn,  ivy  and  berries,  passion-flower  and  leaves, 
forget-me-not  and  hawthorn,  holly,  ferns,  &c. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel  has  been  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic 
tiles.  On  removing  the  pews  from  the  nave,  the 
old  altar-stone  was  discovered,  which  has  been 
placed  in  its  original  position ; this  being  so 
defaced,  the  five  crosses  have  again  being  cut 
thereon.  The  chancel  floor  has  been  raised  18  in., 
and  is  approached  by  two  4£-in.  steps  from  the 
nave,  and  two  steps  of  the  same  depth  from  the 
chancel  to  the  sacrarium.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  the  original  vestry  doorway  was 
discovered,  the  jambs  and  head  of  wliich 
have  been  taken  down,  and  fixed  4 ft.  from  its 
original  position.  The  doorway  on  the  south 
side  has  been  raised  1 ft.,  and  a new  stone  sill 
inserted,  to  bring  it  above  the  tiled  floor.  The 
tower  floor  has  been  lowered  to  within  6 in.  of 
that  of  the  nave.  The  old  belfry  floor  has  been 
entirely  removed,  and  a new  one  of  yellow  pine 
substituted.  The  walls  of  the  nave  have  been 
rough  stuccoed.  The  arches,  columns,  and 
ancient  font  have  been  restored  and  re-faced. 
The  stonework  of  the  windows  has  been  cleaned. 
The  window  at  the  south-west  of  the  building  is 
shortly  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
church  will  be  warmed  with  Gidney’s  hot-air 
apparatus,  which  has  been  fixed.  The  north  side 
of  the  chancel  has  been  restored.  The  whole  of 


the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bishop 
& Son,  of  Diss.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  of  Norwich, 
was  the  architect,  and  the  work  done  under  his 
supervision. 

Sunderland. — The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  Pallion,  has  been  laid  by  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Webster,  of  Pallion  Hall.  St.  Luke’s  is  one  of 
the  four  districts  created  by  the  Bishopwearmoutli 
Rectory  Act.  Of  the  other  three  churches,  one 
has  already  been  consecrated,  and  the  other  two 
are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  church 
stands  on  a commanding  site,  given  by  Mr. 
Webster,  at  the  corner  of  Pallion-road.  The 
edifice,  which  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the 
adjoining  vicarage,  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington.  Messrs.  Webster, 
Oswald,  & Doxford  have  undertaken  the  respon- 
sibility of  erecting  the  spire. 

Stevington. — The  parish  church,  after  having 
been  closed  a considerable  time  for  restoration, 
has  been  re-opened  with  special  services.  New 
roofs  have  been  placed  over  the  north  and  south 
aisles  and  chancel.  The  nave  roof  has  been 
restored  to  its  original  state,  with  new  timbers 
where  required.  The  chancel  is  fitted  up  with 
open  benches,  in  oak,  with  solid  ends,  and  carved 
poppy-head  terminals  ; the  communion  rail  is  of 
polished  oak  on  ornamental  iron  standards,  and 
the  space  within  the  rail  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles  from  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.’s  works.  The 
seats  in  the  nave  and  aisles  are  in  yellow  deal, 
varnished.  In  removing  the  plaster  from  the 
wall  of  the  tower,  a Saxon  doorway  and  two 
windows  were  discovered,  indicating  the  antiquity 
of  the  building.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
south  porch  door  an  ancient  stoup  was  discovered, 
and  over  the  door  a wall-painting  representing 
a distinguished  person  in  a sitting  posture,  and 
a procession  passing  before  him.  Near  to  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  a lancet  doorway  was 
discovered,  likewise  a stone  stair,  which  appa- 
rently at  some  period  formed  an  approach  to  the 
rood  loft.  In  the  wall  on  the  north  aisle  was 
found  a lychnoscope.  In  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  a traceried  window  with  a squint  has 
been  brought  to  view,  likewise  the  arches  con. 
necting  the  chapels  with  tho  church  and  chancel. 
The  peal  of  bells,  five  in  number,  have  been  re- 
hung. The  warming  apparatus  is  by  Mr.  Gidney, 
of  East  Dereham.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Robert  Tooley,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Usher,  of 
Bedford,  architect.', 

Bloxivich. — Christ  Church,  Blakenall,  Blox- 
wich,  has  been  consecrated.  The  church,  which 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship 
during  the  last  two  years,  is  situate  some  dis- 
tance from  the  village  of  Bloxwich,  in  the  centre 
of  Blakenall,  and  erected  on  a piece  of  common 
land,  the  gift  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  (the  Earl 
of  Bradford).  The  edifice  is  built  in  the  pointed 
Gothic  style,  and  contains  a nave,  side  aisle, 
chancel,  organ  gallery,  and  vestry.  The  seats, 
which  are  free  and  unappropriated,  are  con- 
structed of  pitch  pine.  The  church  is  lighted  by 
windows  on  each  side.  The  walls  of  the  building 
are  of  local  limestone,  with  tracings  and  facings 
of  Bath  stone ; the  columns  and  arches  in  the 
nave  are  also  of  Bath  stone,  with  carved  facings. 
The  buildings,  together  with  the  vicarage  and 
schools,  occupy  about  two  acres  of  land.  The 
total  cost  of  the  erection  will  be  about  3,500Z., 
wliich  has  been  raised,  with  the  exception  of 
about  500Z. 

Surbiton. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Surbiton,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
temporary  iron  erection  within  the  district  of 
St.  Mark,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  The  church,  without  tower,  will 
cost  about  G,602Z.  The  tower  is  an  additional 
expense.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Blomfield,  and 
the  builders  were  Messrs.  Adamson  & Son.  The 
edifice  comprises  a nave,  side  aisles,  transept, 
and  baptistery.  Externally  the  plinth  of  the 
building  is  of  red  brick,  finished  with  blue 
Staffordshire  splayed  bricks ; and  the  principal 
materials  used  in  the  rest  of  the  structure  are 
white  and  red  stock  bricks  in  alternate  bands, 
and  the  buttresses,  &c.,  have  Bath  stone  dres- 
sings. It  is  roofed  in  with  Broseley  tiles,  and  in 
finishing  tho  roof  the  ridge  is  covered  with 
Cooper’s  ornamented  tiles.  The  east  window 
illustrates  a series  of  the  chief  incidents  of  our 
Lord’s  Passion.  The  west  window  has  the 
Expulsion  from  Paradise  in  the  central  compart- 
ment, and  the  four  lower  contain  figures  of  Abel, 
Noab,  Abraham,  and  Melchizedec.  There  are 
other  stained  windows.  All  the  representations 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud, 
& Westlake,  of  London. 

Groombridge. — A new  school  chapel  has  been 


opened  here  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  The 
cost  is  about  1,000L  The  building  was  erected  j 
by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Ashurst  Wood,  East  Grinstead, : 
from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  archi- 1 
tect,  London.  It  is  49  ft.  long,  by  19  ft.  9 in. 
wide. 

Wolverhampton. — A proposal  has  been  before  - 
the  congregation  of  St.  Peter's  Church  for  i 
re-modelling  the  seats  of  the  edifice,  and  Sir.! 
Christian,  architect,  who  furnished  the  plans: 
according  to  wliich  the  exterior  of  tho  church  ■? 
was  restored,  has  been  consulted  upon  the 
subject.  The  proposal  embraced  not  only  the! 
improvement  of  the  seating  of  the  floor,  but 
also  tho  taking  down  of  the  side  galleries  andi 
tho  seating  of  the  west  gallery  for  adults,  andi 
continuing  it  across  the  ends  of  the  two  aisles, :i 
which  would  provide  good  accommodation  for': 
those  now  occupying  the  9ide  galleries.  A letter! 
has  since  been  received  from  Mr.  Christian,  ini 
which  he  gives  as  his  opinion  “ that  a westerns 
gallery  extended  all  across  the  church  would  be' 
a lesser  evil  than  the  three  now  standing,  and 
that  the  appearance  of  the  church  would  be'l 
improved.”  The  committee  formed  to  carryout, 
the  object  have  held  a meeting  and  resolveda 
that  the  floor  of  the  church  and  the  west  gallery?! 
be  fitted  with  open  seats  and  that  the  north  and 
south  galleries  be  removed,  and  they  have  in-- 
structed  a sub-committee  to  procure  estimates! 
from  three  builders  for  carrying  out  the  worki 
upon  the  basis  of  Mr.  Christian’s  plans. 

Bichnoller. — The  church  here,  after  having! 
undergone  extensive  restoration,  has  been  red 
opened.  A small  door  and  staircase  have  beenl 
discovered  during  tho  alterations,  no  doubt  being 
the  approach  to  the  ancient  rood-screen.  Tht 
oak  roof,  which  was  in  a very  dilapidated  state.? 
has  been  replaced  by  an  open  red-deal  roof,  oak 
stained.  A new  oak  roof  has  also  been  placed  ir 
the  chancel.  Tho  church  has  been  re  floored 
throughout,  the  nave  with  Bridgwater  and  tht, 
chancel  with  encaustic  tiles.  Oak  stalls  have, 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  pews  in  the  chancel. 
The  church  has  also  been  reseated  throughout^ 
but  the  old  carved  ends  have  been  utilised.  A 
new  font  of  Bath  stone  has  been  presented  by 
Mr.  J.  Halliday,  of  Old  Cleeve,  and  also  a new 
altar-table  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Thu 
west  end  of  the  church  has  been  thx'own  open  b]  i 
the  removal  of  a gallery,  and  the  interior  of  tht 
walls  has  been  stuccoed.  The  outside  walls  o 
the  church  have  been  scraped  and  pointed,  ant 
new  cathedral -glass  has  also  been  placed  in  the 
windows,  and  the  parapets  and  gables  reset.  Tht 
only  part  which  remains  to  bo  restored  is  the 
tower.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H 
Davis,  of  Taunton.  The  restoration  of  tht 
chancel  has  been  effected  under  the  supervision! 
of  Mr.  E.  Christian,  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical! 
Commissioners,  and  the  rest  of  the  church  undeili 
Mr.  J.  Seddy,  of  Bristol.  The  cost  has  beer 
about  1,1001.  I 

Downham. — Alterations  in  the  parish  churclf 
have  at  last  been  begun.  The  works  are  unde: 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lawrie,  of  this  town,  archil 
tect.  The  old  vestry  has  been  pulled  down  ti  I 
make  way  for  a new  one,  and  a chapel  on  tho 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  corresponding  to  tho 
Lady  Chapel  on  the  south  side,  will  be  erected 
and  used  as  an  organ-chamber.  Dui’ing  th<| 
demolition,  several  carved  stones  wei’c  found  iij 
the  old  wall  of  the  several  architectural  periods^ 
commencing  with  the  Norman,  and  a specimen 
of  carving  in  clunch  of  the  Decorated  period.  | 

Hull. — The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Barnabas’:) 
Church  has  been  laid  on  the  south  side  of  thfll 
Hcssle-road,  close  to  the  east  side  of  the  boulen 
vai’d.  The  church  is  to  consist  of  nave  and  north 
aisle,  with  organ-chamber  and  vestry,  am 
chancel,  with  apsidal  termination.  Accommodai 
tion  is  at  present  provided  for  512  persons,  bu 
ground  has  been  secured  for  tower  and  south 
aisle,  and  when  these  are  erected  tho  church  wil? 
seat  S00  people.  The  building  will  be  a re< 
brick  structure,  with  stone  dressings,  and  wil 
have  stock-brick  facings  to  the  interior,  wit! 
moulded  brick  arches,  Bath-stone  shafts,  &c 
The  roof  will  bo  open-timbered,  and  stained  anc 
varnished,  and  the  passages  to  the  seats  will  In 
paved  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  The  work  is  it- 
the  hands  of  local  tradesmen,  and  the  architeci 
is  Mr.  Samuel  Musgrave,  of  Hull. 

Fen  Ditton. — The  parish  church  of  Fen  Ditton 
near  Cambridge,  has  been  reopened  for  divin- 
service,  after  undergoing  mateinal  improvemen 
to  the  interior.  The  church  has  been  reseateo 
with  plain  oak  benches,  refloored  with  Minton  . 
tiles,  and  fitted  with  a warming-apparatus  (b; , 
Mr.  Gidney,  of  Dereham),  on  the  hot-air  pnq 
ciple.  The  work  involved  an  expenditure  o 
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omething  like  400?.,  and  has  been  carried  out 
y Messrs.  Wilson  & Son,  of  Histon.  The  arclii- 
ect  -was  Mr.  R.  Reynolds  Rowe,  of  Cambridge. 

Favcrsham. — It  being  in  contemplation  to 
epair  the  parish  church  on  a uniform  plan, 
Ir.  Gilbert  Scott,  the  architect,  came  down  and 
inspected  the  edifice.  After  talking  the  matter 
ver  with  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  the 
lestry  clerk,  he  engaged  to  send  down  an  esti- 
mate for  carrying  out  the  improvements. 

Pentre. — A new  school  chapel  has  been  opened 
i,t  Pentre,  near  Flint.  The  building  is  Gothic,  of 
aurteenth  century.  Being  intended  for  use  as 
day  and  Sunday  school,  as  well  as  for  public 
worship,  the  chancel  is  so  fitted  up  as  to  be 
ivided  from  the  nave  by  means  of  a movable 
creen.  The  dimensions  of  the  chancel  are  20  ft. 
Ly  22  ft.,  and  the  nave  25  ft.  by  50  ft.  It  has 
n octagonal  end,  with  partially-stained  windows. 
;'he  entire  edifice  is  of  red  brick,  except  where 
[elieved  by  black  and  white,  which  have  been 
pecially  moulded.  The  open  trefoil  roof  is  of 
itch  pine,  stained  and  varnished.  The  archi- 
ect  was  Mr.  Daniel  Lewis,  of  Manchester ; and 
le  contractors  were  Messrs.  T.  & P.  Bibby,  of 
ffint.  The  organ  was  built  by  Messrs. 
I.  Bolton  & Sons,  of  Liverpool.  The  cost  of  the 
uildings  and  fittings  somewhat  exceeded  1,200?. 

Yeovilton. — The  church  of  this  parish,  after 
i’eing  closed  for  more  than  a year,  has  been  re- 
ipened  for  Divine  service.  The  church  has 
ndergone  a restoration,  the  greater  part  of  the 
ave  and  chancel  having  been  rebuilt  at  the 
aint  expenso  of  the  landlords  and  rector  of  the 
arish.  A heavy  gallery  has  been  removed,  and 
be  belfry,  with  its  western  window,  opened  into 
le  nave,  with  Beats  for  school  children.  The 
eilings  of  both  the  nave  and  chancel,  which  are 
ircular,  are  of  pine  divided  into  compartments 
y ribs  of  oak,  with  bosses  at  the  intersections 
eautifully  carved  to  imitate  the  old  ones.  The 
aats  in  the  nave,  which  are  open,  are  of  pine 
arnished,  and  those  in  the  chancel  of  oak,  as 
rell  as  the  reading-desk.  The  windows,  which 
Ire  Early  Perpendicular,  are,  with  one  or  two 
xceptions,  of  the  same  character  as  the  originals, 
ind  the  others  are  fac  similes  of  the  old  ones, 
jlessrs.  Slater  & Carpenter,  London,  were  the 
irchitects.  Mr.  Creed  was  clerk  of  the  works. 
«'he  carpenter’s  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Hull, 
)f  Nether  Compton.  The  masons  were  Messrs. 
-Ileaton  & Carey,  of  Yeovilton.  The  freestone 
fork  and  windows  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Trask, 
if  Stoke  and  Doulting ; and  the  glazing  was 
lone  by  Mr.  Croad,  of  Sherborne.  The  church 
b paved  with  Poole  encaustic  tiles. 

| Colkirk. — The  reopening  of  the  church  in  this 
jillage  has  taken  place.  Under  the  instructions 
if  Mr.  Charles  Moxon,  of  London,  a new  aisle  and 
irgan-chamber  have  been  added  on  the  north 
ide,  and  to  the  nave  and  chancel  each  a new 
oof,  stained  and  varnished  inside.  Some  carved 
ijtone  corbels,  comprising  various  kinds  of  ioliage, 
jnd  an  ornamental  stone  cornice  in  the  chancel, 
ire  the  work  of  Mr.  Blyth,  carver  and  mason,  of 
'akenham.  Mr.  Adams  has  restored  the  ancient 
lonuments.  Messrs.  Brown  & Son,  of  Whisson- 
att,  have  executed  the  woodwork  of  the  nave  ; 
[r.  Nelson,  of  Colkirk,  that  of  the  chancel ; and 
[t.  F.  Oakley,  of  Dereham,  has  cleaned  and 
jjstored  the  stonework  of  the  nave,  and  fur- 
bished the  new  arcade. 

I Bath/ord.  — The  church  hero  has  been  re- 
Jpened  after  restorations  have  been  effected.  In 
iiiking  down  the  old  chancel  arch  and  other 
larts,  fragments  of  Norman  stonework  were 
ipund  in  the  walls,  also  the  effigy  of  a bishop 
if  the  tenth  century — supposed  to  be  Swithun, 
jo  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The  south 
jisle  has  been  widened  about  4 in.,  and  extended 
westwards  about  7 ft.,  and  a south  chancel  aisle, 
!a  which  is  placed  the  organ  and  vestry,  and 
Iso  some  benches  now  occupied  by  the  choir, 
as  been  added.  The  church  is  now  seated 
niformly  on  the  ground-floor  only,  with  open 
eal  benches,  Btained  and  varnished,  on  wood 
ioors,  the  passages  being  paved  with  stone,  ex- 
lept  the  chancel,  where  Godwin’s  tiles  are  laid 
jnthin  the  sanctuary.  The  roofs  are  of  fir  open 
limbered,  and  stained,  and  plastered  between 
he  rafters  and  covered  with  slates.  The  walls 
jitemally  are  lined  with  dressed  stone,  the 
Irched  openings  being  relieved  with  shafts  and 
orbels  moulded  and  carved,  the  foliage  having 
icen  executed  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham, 
vlio  also  sculptured  a subject  in  the  centre  of 
be  reredos,  representing  the  taking  down  from 
he  Cross.  The  window's  have  all  traceried  heads 
if  geometrically-formed  cusped  piercings,  and 
re  quarry  - glazed  in  diamond  shapes,  except 
nose  containing  stained  glass,  which  have  sub- 


jects as  follows  : — The  three-light  east  window 
of  chancel  contains  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
dexter  light,  “Christ  journeying  to  Emmaus 
in  the  centre,  “ The  Supper  at  Emmaus,”  and 
in  the  sinister,  “ The  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas.” 
One  subject  of  “The  Resurrection”  extends 
across  the  upper  portion  of  the  three  lights, 
surmounted  in  the  centre  of  the  head  by  the 
“ Ascension  of  our  Lord.”  This  window  was  the 
joint  gift  of  Mr.  Wiltshire  and  Mr.  Skrine.  A 
three-light  window  in  the  south  aisle,  presented 
by  Capt.  Sainsbury,  represents  in  the  centre 
light,  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Magi in  the  dex- 
ter, “ Christ  Blessing  Little  Chrildren and  in 
the  sinister,  “ The  Good  Shepherd.”  In  the 
centre  piercing  of  the  head  is  a group  of  angels 
bearing  a scroll,  with  the  inscription,  “ Of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  Two  other  stained 
glass  windows  have  within  the  last  few  years 
been  placed  in  the  north  aisle,  the  east  window 
containing  in  the  centre  light,  “ Jacob’s  Dream,” 
and  in  the  side  lights,  “Abraham  purchasing 
Machpelah,”  and  the  “ Meeting  of  Isaac  and 
Rebecca,”  the  head  of  the  window  having  “ Our 
Lord  in  Majesty,”  with  angels  on  either  side. 
In  the  west  wall  of  north  aisle  is  a window  to 
the  patron  saint  of  the  church.  Across  the 
upper  half  of  the  three  lights  is  represented 
St.  Atlielwold,  and  an  ecclesiastical  procession 
translating  the  relics  of  St.  Swithun  to  a shrine 
in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Winchester.  Across 
the  lower  half  of  the  lights  is  seen  the  Great 
Feast  that  took  place  after  the  ceremony,  in 
which,  as  one  of  the  attendant  minstrels,  is  a 
portrait  of  a well-known  local  celebrity  who  died 
a few  years  ago  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  All 
these  windows  are  from  the  studio  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Frederick  Preedy,  of  London,  who 
superintended  the  building  of  the  north  aisle  as 
well  as  the  recent  alterations,  the  same  firms  of 
builders,  namely,  Mr.  Newman,  of  Bathford,  and 
Mr.  Silver,  of  Maidenhead,  having  carried  out 
both  undertakings.  A new  organ  has  just  been 
built  by  Messrs.  Brindley  & Foster,  of  Sheffield, 
the  erection  of  which  forms  the  completion  of 
the  present  restoration.  The  cost  of  this  has 
been  2,500?. 

Swansea. — Christ  Church,  St.  Helen’s,  Swan- 
sea, has  been  consecrated.  The  edifice  has  been 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  church,  with  its  fittings  and 
furniture  complete,  together  with  the  boundary 
walls  and  gates,  amounts  to  about  2,800?.  The 
whole  600  scats  are  free.  The  ground  was  pre- 
sented by  the  corporation.  The  architect  wras 
Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  the  diocesan  architect  of 
Hereford,  who  also  designed  St.  James’s  church, 
Waiter-road,  Swansea  ; and  the  builder  was  Mr. 
T.  Gough,  of  Bishop’s  Castle,  Salop.  The  edifice 
consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel, 
north  and  south  chancel  chapels,  sacristry,  and 
north  and  south  porches.  Under  the  north 
chapel  is  a crypt  for  a warming  apparatus.  The 
internal  dimensions  are  76  ft.  in  length  by  56  ft. 
in  width.  The  architecture  is  after  the  style 
that  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Penistone. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  laid  at  Penistone. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ob- 
taining a suitable  site,  but  at  length  an  eligible 
plot  of  land  on  the  Penistone  Green,  containing 
650  square  yards,  was  bought.  The  design  of 
Mr.  Moxom,  architect,  Barnsley,  was  selected  as 
the  most  suitable.  The  building  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  will  cost  about 
1,400?.  On  the  basement  will  be  a school-room 
to  accommodate  200  scholars,  a class-room,  and 
a minister’s  vestry.  Above  the  school  and  two 
class-rooms,  will  be  the  chapel,  and  an  orchestra 
w'ill  be  erected  over  the  minister’s  vestry.  There 
will  be  an  end  gallery  in  the  chapel  which  will 
seat  100  persons,  and  in  the  body  of  the  chapel 
accommodation  will  be  made  for  300.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  chapel  will  be  50  ft.  long  by  32  ft. 
wide ; 19  ft.  high  at  the  sides,  and  25  ft.  in  the 
centre.  The  schoolroom  will  be  32  ft.  square, 
and  the  class-rooms  each  about  16  ft.  square ; 
the  minister’s  vestry  will  be  18  ft.  by  16  ft.  The 
contract  for  the  mason’s  work  has  been  let  to 
Mr.  John  Wainwright,  of  Thurlstone ; the  joiner’s 
work,  plumbing,  and  gasfitting,  to  Messrs. 
Hawley  Brothers,  Penistone ; ironwork  to  Mr.  G. 
Beard,  Hadfield,  near  Manchester ; and  the 
painting  to  Barraclough  Brothers,  Barnsley. 

Woodhouse,  Normanton. — The  United  Metho- 1 


dist  Free  Church  body  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wakefield  are  providing  additional  church  ac- 
commodation at  Normanton.  At  the  present  time 
new  houses  are  being  put  up — notably  so  at 
Woodhouse,  where  several  blocks  of  buildings 
are  being  erected  adjacent  to  the  St.  John’s 
colliery,  the  builders  being  Messrs.  Tadman  & 
Benson,  of  Wakefield.  The  memorial  stones  of 
a New  United  Methodist  Free  Church  School 
Chapel  has  been  laid  in  that  district.  The 
building  will  be  two  stories  high,  the  ground 
floor  consisting  of  eight  rooms,  four  of  which 
are  intended  for  chapel-keeper’s  residence,  the 
remaining  four  as  a cottage,  but  in  future  are 
intended  for  class-rooms  for  the  chapel  which  at 
an  early  day  the  trustees  hope  to  build  on  the 
vacant  land  adjoining  and  fronting  tho  highroad 
from  Woodhouse  to  Normanton.  The  school 
chapel  will  be  reached  by  a broad  flight  of  easy 
stairs  from  the  entrance  in  Church-lane,  and  is 
to  be  50  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft.  high, 
lighted  by  five  windows  on  each  side,  the  roof 
open,  and  the  main  timbers  wrought  and  ex- 
posed to  sight.  The  fittings  will  be  movable 
bench-stalls,  platform,  and  reading-desk,  all  of 
which  will  be  stained  and  varnished.  The  build- 
ing externally  will  be  faced  with  red  bricks, 
white  brick  arches,  bands,  and  cornices,  and 
stone  dressings.  The  contractor  for  the  whole 
of  the  building  and  fittings,  is  Mr.  John  Foster, 
of  Normanton,  w'hose  tender  for  710?.  was  ac- 
cepted. The  architect  is  Mr.  William  Watson, 
of  Wakefield  and  Doncaster. 

Woodbridge. — The  new  Wosleyan  Chapel  for 
the  town  of  Woodbridge,  has  been  completed, 
and  opened  for  divine  service.  The  chapel, 
which  stands  in  St.  John’s-street,  facing  the 
thoroughfare,  is  a plain  building,  of  white  brick 
with  stone  facings.  The  front  entrances  are 
reached  by  flights  of  stone  steps  on  either  side, 
while  there  are  three  long  single-light  windows 
in  the  centre,  the  blank  wall  of  the  gable 
above  being  relieved  by  a circular  stone,  with 
the  sacred  monogram,  I.H.S.  The  lobbies 
are  paved  with  tiles,  and  fitted  with  double 
doors.  The  building  is  60  ft.  long  by  37  ft.  in 
width,  and  will  seat  350  persons,  there  being  no 
galleries.  It  is  benched  with  polished  deal 
benches.  Tho  front  of  the  platform  is  of  the 
same  material  stained,  and  is  of  open  panel 
work  with  blue  cloth  behind  it.  At  the  back  of 
the  platform  is  an  ornamental  arch,  which  is 
coloured  a light  blue,  as  is  also  the  plaster  work 
round  the  windows.  The  roof  is  ceiled,  but  the 
principal  beams  of  stained  deal  are  seen.  They 
spring  from  stone  corbels  between  each  pair  of 
windows.  An  organ  has  been  placed  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  chapel  facing  the  platform.  At 
tho  back  of  the  chapel  are  a school-room,  class- 
room, infant  school-room,  and  vestry,  the  three 
latter  being  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  school- 
room, which  will  accommodate  250,  above  it. 
The  chapel  will  be  warmed  with  hot  air,  but  the 
apparatus  is  not  yet  fixed.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Fosdike,  of 
"Woodbridge,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Cattermole  & Eade,  of  Ipswich,  archi- 
tects, at  a cost  of  about  1,900?.,  of  which  within 
150?.  of  the  whole  ai’e  raised. 

Etruria. — The  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  under- 
gone considerable  extension  and  improvement, 
and  the  alterations  are  so  far  completed  that  tho 
edifice  has  been  reopened.  It  has  been  extended 
16  ft.  at  the  rear,  so  that  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  the  choir  and  the  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren during  service.  The  body  of  the  chapel 
has  been  pewed,  the  old  forms  hitherto  used 
having  been  removed.  The  interior  has  been 
newly  fitted  up  and  decorated ; the  exterior  has 
been  cemented,  and  the  chapel  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  quite  new.  The  porch  has  been 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  furnished  gratuitously 
by  Messrs.  Cork,  Edge,  & Malkin,  of  Burslem. 
The  alterations  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Barlow, 
of  Stoke,  from  the  designs  of  Messi’s.  Scrivener 
& Son,  of  Hanley ; tho  gas-fittings  and  interior 
decorations  being  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Sadler, 
of  Etruria.  The  alterations  involved  an  outlay 
of  upwards  of  500?. 

Tunbridge  Wells. — The  memorial  stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
building,  has  been  laid.  The  interior  appearance 
of  tho  old  chapel  was  unsightly  in  the  extreme, 
and  was  far  from  being  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  cause,  or  on  a par  with  erections  of 
a like  character  in  Tunbridge  Wells.  Tho 
Wesleyans  determined,  therefore,  to  build  a new 
chapel.  The  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of 
London,  architect,  were  accepted,  and  the  work 
has  been  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Willicombe  & 
Oakley,  builders,  at  a cost  of  4,700?.  Accom- 
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modation  mil  be  made  for  700  persons,  exclusive 
of  class-rooms,  school-rooms,  &c. 

Tunbridge. — The  Wesleyans  have  laid  the 
memorial-stone  of  a new  chapel  in  East-street, 
Tunbridge.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Catter- 
mole  & Eade,  of  Ipswich,  and  the  builders 
Messrs.  Punnett,  of  Tunbridge;  the  contract- 
price  being  upwards  of  1,7001. 

Chester. — The  Wesleyans  of  the  city,  having 
found  their  chapel  accommodation  much  too 
small  for  some  time,  decided  a few  months  ago 
to  erect  a new  building  upon  the  right  of  the 
City-road.  The  design  of  Mr.  Wm.  Botterill,  of 
Hull,  architect,  has  been  selected  from  a limited 
competition.  The  style  adopted  is  Geometrical, 
and  the  design  includes  a tower  and  spire.  The  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  J.  Stringer, 
of  Sandbach,  the  amount  being  4,4451.  10s., 
which  sum,  however,  does  not  include  the  spire, 
nor  heating  and  lighting.  The  building  will  be 
of  Chester  red  sandstone,  from  the  Handbridge 
quarries,  and  will  afford  accommodation  for  800 
persons. 

Farmham. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  here.  Mr.  Won- 
nacott  is  the  architect  of  the  building. 

Holbeach. — The  memorial  stone  of  a now  Non- 
conformist Chapel  has  been  laid  in  Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire.  The  chapel  is  to  seat  350  persons, 
and  to  cost  about  1,0001.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  Romanesque.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Tait,  of  Leicester. 

Trowbridge. — Anew  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been 
dedicated  at  New  Town,  Trowbridge.  Mr.  Stent, 
of  Warminster,  was  the  architect.  The  style  is 
a free  adaptation  of  late  Italian.  New  schools 
are  also  to  be  erected  contiguous. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Holy  Trinity  Church , Halifax. — In  addition  to 
the  memorial  window  placed  in  this  church  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  A.  Weston,  some 
time  curate  at  Trinity,  and  already  noticed,  we 
have  now  to  record  the  fixing  of  another  stained- 
glass  window  in  the  same  church.  It  is  from 
the  same'artists  as  the  other  windows, — Messrs. 
Ward  & Hughes,  of  London,  and  is  also  a me- 
morial one.  The  window  selected  is  the  large 
semicircular  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
The  design  differs  from  the  usual  studies  of 
church  windows,  in  the  respect  that  it  does  not 
pourtray  any  given  incident  from  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  but  sets  him  forth  in  His  character  as 
benefactor  and  friend.  The  subject  may  be 
termed  “ The  Comforter.”  In  the  centre  is  the 
figure  of  our  Lord,  vested  in  a chocolate-coloured 
robe  and  blue  mantle,  with  his  arms  extended, 
in  the  act  of  blessing.  Grouped  around  him  are 
thirteen  figures  typical  of  human  suffering,  all 
laying  their  sorrows  before  him.  At  his  feet 
kneels  a young  mother  with  her  dead  babe  in  her 
arms  j behind  is  a lame  man,  and  next  to  him 
the  bent  figure  of  a widowed  old  woman.  Cling- 
ing to  his  arm  is  the  figure  of  a sorrowing  female, 
and  below  is  the  form  of  a wretched  paralytic ; 
in  rear  of  whom  is  a black  slave  holding  out  his 
manacled  wrists  to  the  Consoler  or  Comforter. 
Trinity  has  now  five  stained-glass  windows,  and 
we  understand  that  one  or  two  others  will  shortly 
be  added. 

St.  Mary’s  Chu/rch,  Halifax. — The  first  stained- 
glass  window  has  been  placed  in  this  church.  It 
is  a memorial  one  given  by  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
woolstapler,  to  the  memory  of  his  children,  and 
is  the  first  three-light  window  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave  counting  from  the  east  end.  The 
subject  is  taken  from  the  text,  “ Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  In  the 
central  light  is  the  seated  figure  of  our  Lord, 
with  a child  on  his  knee,  and  his  hand  placed  on 
the  head  of  another.  In  the  respective  side- 
lights are  female  figures  leading  their  children 
to  him.  The  tracery  in  the  head  of  the  window 
is  fitted  in  with  initials,  the  sacred  monogram, 
and  conventional  foliage.  The  glass  has  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  S.  Evans,  of  Smethwick,  near 
Birmingham. 

St.  John’s  College,  Hurstpierpoint. — A window 
has  just  been  completed  at  St.  John’s  College 
Chapel  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Bishop  Gilbert, 
of  Chichester,  the  first  visitor  of  St.  Nicolas 
College,  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  Hurst  College 
on  June  21,  1851,  opened  the  buildings  there  in 
June,  1853,  assisted  at  the  stone-laying  of  the 
chapel  in  1861,  which,  on  October  17,  St. 
Ethelreda’s  Day,  1865,  he  inaugurated.  The 
window  is  placed  immediately  above  the  stall, 
or  throne,  which  the  Bishops  of  Chichester,  as 


Visitors  of  St.  Nicolas  College,  occupy  in  the 
chapel.  The  size  of  the  window  is  20  ft.  high, 
by  7 ft.  6 in.  in  breadth  ; and  the  glass  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  sub- 
jects represent — 1.  In  the  circular  tracery  in  the 
head  of  the  window,  Prester  John,  surmounted 
by  a mitre,  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Chichester ; 
2.  The  centre  of  the  three  lights  which  form  the 
window  contains  in  the  upper  part  the  Baptism 
of  the  first  Sussex  converts  by  S.  Wilfrid,  and 
in  the  lower,  J.  Richards,  of  Chichester,  while 
at  the  base  are  the  Gilbert  arms ; 3.  The  side- 
lights represent — the  one,  the  Confirmation  at 
Samaria  by  SS.  Peter  and  John;  the  other,  the 
Consecration  of  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas.  These 
groups  are  the  centre  and  more  prominent  sub- 
jects. Above  them  are  respectively  St.  Edmund, 
Archbishop,  and  St.  Alphege,  Archbishop  and 
Martyr ; below  them,  St.  David  and  St.  Chad  on 
one  side,  and  Archbishop  Laud  and  Bishop 
Patteson,  of  Melanesia,  on  the  other;  Bishop 
Patteson  bearing  in  his  hand  the  five-knotted 
palm  branch,  which  his  murderers  had  laid  upon 
his  corpse. 

All  Saints’,  Maidstone. — A new  stained  glass 
window  has  been  erected  in  this  church  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Randall.  The 
subject  'of  the  representation  is  typical  of  the 
Ascension  of  our  Saviour.  The  window  has  been 
heightened  by  5 ft.,  and  new  stone  mullions  and 
tracery  have  been  put  in,  but  the  design  of  the 
window  is  the  same  as  before.  Above  the  prin- 
cipal figures  is  the  text,  “Ye  men  of  Galilee, 
why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ? This 
same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  from  you  into  heaven, 
shall  so  come,  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen 
Him  go  into  heaven.” — Acts  i.  11.  Immediately 
under  this  are  the  two  angels  clothed  in  white, 
and  beneath  them  again  are  the  Apostles,  with  the 
Virgin,  the  three  Marys,  and  Catherine,  making 
in  all  nineteen  figures.  The  compartments  of 
the  window  above  the  principal  group  are  filled 
up  with  allegorical  figures  : at  the  top  are  repre- 
sentations of  the  lamb  and  pelican,  underneath 
which  are  two  grape-vines  and  sheafs  of  wheat, 
emblematical  of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Sacrament.  The  work  has  cost  upwards  of 
1,0001.  The  artist  was  Mons.  J.  B.  Caproanier, 
of  Brussels.  Mr.  Vaughan,  of  the  West  Borough, 
did  the  masonry  of  the  window. 

Trinity  Church,  Westvale,  Yorkshire. — Another 
stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  this 
church  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes.  The  subject 
is  “ The  Supper  at  Emmans,”  after  the  resurrec- 
tion. Our  Lord  is  represented  as  seated  at  a 
table,  with  the  two  disciples  left  and  right,  and 
is  in  the  act  of  being  made  known  to  them  “ In 
breaking  of  bread.” 

t All  Saints’,  Huntingdon. — A new  stained-glass 
window  has  just  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  this 
church,  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  Veasey. 
The  subject  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
artists  were  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of 
Covent-garden. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Dunblane. — A Bhort  time  ago  it  was  resolved 
to  restore  the  portion  of  Dunblane  Cathedral 
which  is  used  as  the  parish  church,  and  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  6001.  having  been  raised 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  work  was  commenced, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mathieson,  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works.  In  the  course 
of  the  work  several  interesting  discoveries  have 
been  made.  Above  the  door  leading  to  the 
church  is  the  transept-arch,  which  had  been 
built  over  and  obliterated,  but  which  will  now  be 
cleared,  and  the  mouldings  and  pillars  of  the 
arch  will  be  disclosed.  It  is  proposed  to  put  in 
a very  thin  wall,  and  fill  up  the  transept-arch 
with  a framework  of  glass.  Above  the  transept- 
arch  is  a double-mullioned  window,  which  has 
also  been  blocked  up,  and  which  it  is  intended  to 
open  into  the  choir.  The  floor  of  the  church, 
and  the  chapter-house,  are  to  be  lowered  to  their 
original  level,  and  the  church  reseated,  while  the 
pulpit  will  be  removed  from  the  south  end  to  the 
side,  and  the  galleries  removed  altogether,  allowing 
another  window  to  be  opened  up.  In  the  chapter- 
house  a number  of  tiles  have  been  discovered, — 
one  of  them  bearing  a flew-de-lis  upon  it, — and 
also  a large  stone,  bearing  Culdee  marks  similar 
to  those  found  at  Brechin  and  Abemethy.  The 
chapter-house  is  to  be  relaid  with  tile,  the 
groined  arches  restored,  the  gallery-stair  taken 
down,  and  the  compartment  which  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  stair  is  to  be  restored  as  before. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  alterations  will  cost 
about  2,000Z. 
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A Crystal  Palace  Prize. — The  directors  o-j 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  having  determine!: 
to  give  a challenge-prize,  value  1,0001.,  to  b 
oompeted  for  at  the  national  music  meetingi: 
which  are  about  to  commence,  architects  wer. 
invited  to  Bend  in  designs.  Two  premiums,-!! 
50Z.  and  25 Z.  respectively, — were  offered  fo: 
the  successful  candidates,  the  judges  boin: 
Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt  and  Professor  Poynter,  A.R.A 
Eighteen  designs  were  sent  in.  The  first  pre 
mium  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Nichot 
Grove-road,  St.  John’s  Wood.  The  cup  is  10  ir 
across  the  bowl  and  10£  in.  high,  surrounded  b 
very  elaborate  filagree  and  repousse  work,  ther , 
being  four  medallions  in  the  centre,  two  of  wine 
represent  Ring  David  and  St.  Cecilia,  while  tb 
two  others  will  bear  a suitable  inscription.  Tli1. 
cover  is  of  a conical  form,  18  in.  high,  adorne 
by  memorial  BhieldB,  on  which  the  names  of  tb) 
present  and  past  holders  will  be  engraved.  ] 
terminates  in  a triumphal  wreath,  in  which  tb 
shield  of  the  winning  society  will  be  suspended 
The  stand  is  a square  pedestal,  with  a kind  c 
gate  running  round  it,  each  corner  of  which  wii 
be  a miniature  statue  of  Borne  eminent  con 
poser,  such  as  Mozart,  Handel,  &c.  Mr.  Owe 
Gibbons,  of  Moore-street,  Chelsea,  takes  tl 
second  premium.  A design  by  Mr.  Williai] 
Wise,  of  Sussex-Btreet,  Warrick-square,  receive 
honourable  mention. 

The  Christian  Era. — At  the  last  meeting 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  held  at  Somersi 
House,  Dr.  Gustav  Oppert,  of  the  Royal  Librai, 
at  Windsor  Castle,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Origil 
of  the  Christian  Era.”  He  remarked  tha 
although  the  subject  was  one  of  great  histor; 
and  scientific  interest,  it  was  one  to  whid 
very  little  attention  had  been  given.  From  tl 
investigations  he  had  made,  those  who  ha 
attempted  to  settle  the  date  of  the  Christian  eu 
had  treated  the  subject  very  unsatisfactorily.  1 
was  a curious  fact  that  they  all  began  the 
calculations  from  the  day  of  Christ’s  Resujran 
tion,  reckoning  back  to  the  date  of  His  birti 
But  even  the  day  of  Resurrection  was  n, 
unanimously  agreed  on,  and  hence  various  ca>i 
elusions  were  arrived  at.  In  fact,  it  was  notorior 
that  there  had  been  eras  dated  twenty-two  yeai 
before,  and  others  as  much  as  191  years  aftii 
that  now  in  general  use.  At  the  present  timi 
the  era  used  in  Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia  differs  fc' 
eight  years  from  our  own,  and  this  erawu 
followed  by  all  the  Byzantine  writers. 

Accident  in  a Sewer  at  Liverpool.— In 

sort  of  sewer,  in  Commercial-road,  Kirkdale, :! 
connexion  with  the  Liverpool  Sewage  U tilisatic : 
Company’s  reservoir,  a man  has  lost  his  jjii 
and  five  others  narrowly  escaped.  A number 
men,  employed  by  the  corporation,  have  beer 
engaged  in  cleaning  out  this  sewer,  which  is 
branch  one,  6 ft.  in  size.  The  foul  gases  lurkir-i 
in  the  sewer  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  mei 
to  remain  any  time  in  it,  and  they  according 
took  turns  at  the  work.  Five  men  were  workbi 
in  the  sewer,  when,  having  stirred  a quantity  •! 
putrid  matter,  a gust  of  foul  air  caught  the  me 
and  instantly  rendered  them  insensible.  A mail 
standing  at  the  manhole  observed  one  of  tl: 
men  below  to  fall  down,  and,  suspecting  tl 
cause,  went  down,  and  was  also  made  insensib 
by  the  poisonous  air.  With  as  much  speed  ai 
possible  the  men  were  extricated,  but  one  »: 
them  died  in  a few  minutes  after  the  accideri 
The  others  quickly  recovered  consciousness.  , 1 

The  Severn  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Bills  i 
Parliament. — The  two  railway  projects  fi 
crossing  over  and  under  the  river  Severn,  bofi 
by  a bridge  and  tunnel,  which  are  antagonist!1 
schemes,  having  been  before  Parliament  durin 
the  past  few  weeks,  have  at  length  both  heel 
sanctioned,  having  finally  passed  the  committe: 
of  the  House  of  Lords  last  week.  The  cost  i 
the  bridge  and  railway  over  the  Severn  is  est 
mated  at  227,973k,  the  railway  being  only 
single  line,  whilst  the  tunnel  project  is  for 
double  line  of  railway,  the  estimated  expenditui 
being  750,0001. 

The  Tug-Dredger,  “ Canada.”  — Ad vie 

have  been  received  that  the  new  patent  combine 
screw  dredge  hopper,  Canada,  has  arrived  t 
Halifax,  after  a voyage  across  the  Atlantic  c 
eighteen  days,  under  steam.  The  vessel  average 
135  miles  per  day.  It  was  designed,  built  ai 
engined  by  W.  Simons  & Co.,  London  Work 
Renfrew. 
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Diamond  Stone-Cutting  Machines. — The  [ 

ivention  of  Messrs.  H.  & J.  L.  Young,  of  Stam-  : 
>rcl,  Conn.,  U.S.,  relates  to  that  class  of  stone- 
atting  machines  in  which  reciprocating  blades 
rmed  with,  or  protected  by,  diamonds,  are  used 
)r  cutting  or  dividing  stones  into  slabs,  and 
rhich  are  known  as  diamond-gang-saws.  And 
le  said  improvements  consist,  first,  in  operating 
ae  said  reciprocating  blades  in  relation  to  the 
lone  to  be  cut  thereby,  in  such  a manner  that 
le  diamonds  are  kept  in  contact  with  the  part 
E the  stone  to  be  cut  only  when  the  blades 
irrying  the  said  diamonds  are  moving  in  one 
irection,  whilst  when  the  said  blades  are 
Loving  in  the  opposite  direction  the  diamonds 
re  kept  away  from  the  part  of  the  stone  to  be 
ut,  either  by  the  blade  or  blades  carrying  them 
aving  been  brought  away  from  the  stone,  or 
ae  stone  itself  having  been  withdrawn  from  the 
lade  or  blades. 

A New  Cemetery  in  South  London. — A 

ew  cemetery  is  about  to  be  formed  in  South 
iondon,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  South 
tetropolitan  district,  in  which  there  are  only 
wo  other  cemeteries, — Norwood  and  Nunhead, — 
oth  of  which  are  said  to  be  rapidly  filling,  as  well 
3 nearly  all  the  public  cemeteries  around  London. 

. public  company  has  been  formed  for  the  con- 
duction of  the  cemetery,  with  a capital  of 
0,0001.  The  site  of  the  proposed  cemetery  is 
i the  parish  of  Beckenham,  near  South  Penge 
ark  and  South  Norwood,  and  in  the  immediate 
icinity  of  several  railway  stations.  It  is  to  be 
0 acres  in  extent,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
romoters  have  already  secured  land  for  the 
orpose,  which  has  been  purchased  from  Mr. 
[organ  Evans,  the  owner,  the  property  being 
reehold. 

Permanent  Shade  for  Glass  Houses. — 

. correspondent  of  the  Garden,  says, — The  best 
ermanent  shade  for  plant-houses  is  linseed  oil 
ad  sugar  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
saspoonfnl  of  the  lead  to  a quart  of  oil;  but 
le  exact  tint  must  be  governed  by  the  amount 
E shade  required.  Therefore  apply  the  lead 
radually,  and  prove  it  upon  a few  pieces  of 
'aste  glass  until  you  get  the  tint  desired.  The 
lodus  operemdi  is  this : first  wash  the  glass 
jdoroughly  clean,  and  then  (having  previously 
irepared  the  oil  and  lead),  on  a dry  clear  morn- 
jag,  take  the  oil  and  paint  as  thinly  as  possible 
ver  the  glass  with  an  ordinary  paint-brush  ; 
len  follow  with  what  the  painters  call  a dust- 
rush,  loose  and  quite  dry,  and,  dabbing  it 
sntly  on  the  oiled  portion,  impart  a frosted  or 
round -glass  appearance  to  it. 

Swindon  New  Town  Main  Outfall  Sewage 
'(Torts. — These  works  being  now  completed,  the 
oard  have  passed  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
leir  engineers,  Messrs.  Russ  & Minns,  for  the 
iill  and  ability  with  which  the  works  had  been 
esigned  and  executed.  The  saving  to  the  rate- 
ayers  effected  is  considerable,  as  it  avoids  all 
atlay  for  labour,  fuel,  and  wear  and  tear  of 
lachinery.  The  whole  of  the  sewage  now  flows 
ipidly  by  gravitation  through  a tunnel  and 
alvert,  2,000  yards  long,  on  to  the  highest  part 
E the  farm,  and  thence  over  every  part  of  it  by 
tirface  carriers.  The  tunnel  is  driven  at  a 
epth  of  37  ft.  in  the  centre  below  the  surface, 
jhe  farm,  which  is  105  acres  in  extent,  is  now 
aceiving  the  sewage,  the  necessary  irrigation 
I'orks  being  rapidly  proceeded  with. 

Nuneaton  Sewage  Works.— These  works 
ave  been  inspected  by  the  directors  of  the 
Ireneral  Sewage  and  Manure  Company,  to  whom 
fie  sewage  and  works  have  been  handed  over, 
jnd  by  whom  they  have  been  greatly  enlarged. 
|he  sewage  is  mixed  with  rough  sulphate  of 
(lumina  aud  lime,  and,  in  tanks,  agitated  and  , 
bttled,  and  then  the  water  is  run  off  clean  into 
ilie  river  Anker,  a tributary  of  the  Thame,  pure 
jnough,  according  to  Dr.  Letheby,  for  any 
[ream  twelve  times  its  volume.  The  patent  is 
pat  of  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Coventry,  who  is,  of 
lourse,  opposed  to  irrigation. 

The  Sale  of  the  Poultry  Chapel  and  the 
ew  Building. — It  transpired  at  the  closing 
arvices  of  the  Poultry  Chapel  held  last  week, 
aat  the  price  for  which  the  laud  and  buildings 
'ave  been  sold  is  50,000J.  This  will  enable  the 
arties  connected  with  the  chapel  to  erect  a new 
uilding  of  a very  superior  character,  and  it 
ppears  that  the  structure  about  to  be  erected 
11  lieu  of  the  old  edifice  just  sold  is  to  be  large 
ad  capacious,  having  accommodation  for  2,500 
arsons. 


Extensive  Landslip  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way. — A deluge  of  rain  during  one  of  the 
thunder-storms  of  last  week  caused  the  loose 
shaly  rock  of  the  Derbyshire  hills,  where  so 
many  as  thirty  tunnels  exist  on  the  line  from 
Buxton  to  Derby,  to  slip.  At  the  Dove-holes,  near 
Buxton,  where  the  slip  took  place,  two  tunnels 
cross  each  other ; and  a piece  of  rock  or  earth 
with  a surface  of  more  than  an  acre  was  dis- 
placed, and  formed  an  independent  hill  on  the 
top  of  the  smaller  tunnel.  A train  was  brought 
to  a sudden  stand  by  the  dtibris.  The  driver 
was  injured,  and  a first-class  passenger  taken 
out  insensible,  with  a double  fracture  in  his 
thigh  bone. 

Libel.  — In  a case  tried  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  on  Saturday,  Messrs.  Studd  & 
Bouverie,  a firm  of  auctioneers  and  estate 
agents,  carrying  on  business  in  Westboume- 
terrace,  claimed  damages  from  Mr.  Worthington, 
an  architect,  for  an  alleged  libel.  In  the  course 
of  the  hearing,  a witness  deposed  that  he  had 
himself  written  the  letter  complained  of,  and  in 
consequence  of  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
Chief  Baron,  Mr.  Huddleston,  the  plaintiffs’ 
counsel,  retired  from  the  case,  saying  that  he 
had  not  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  jury  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tone  which  his  lordship  had  taken. 
The  plaintiffs  were  therefore  nonsuited. 

An  Australian  Railway. — A project  is 
under  consideration  in  South  Australia  to  con- 
struct a railway  from  Port  Augusta,  to  Port 
Darwin,  with  branches,  if  considered  desirable, 
towards  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  first  cost  will  not  be  less 
than  10,000,0001.,  and  to  induce  English  capi- 
talists to  engage  in  it,  a concession  of  200,000,000 
acres  of  land,  laid  out  in  blocks,  along  the  pro- 
posed route,  will  be  asked  for.  The  proposal 
originates  with  the  South  Australian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Proposed  Wet  Dock  at  Maryport. — 

A correspondent  writes  : — “ We  understand  that 
the  trustees  for  the  town  and  harbour  of  Mary- 
port have  taken  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
barrister,  as  to  their  ability  to  compel  Mr. 
Walker,  the  contractor  with  them,  to  construct 
the  now  wet  dock,  they  having  accepted  his 
tender, Jwhich  was  the  lowest  sent  in.”  It  is 
reported  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  is  that 
the  trustees  cannot  compel  Mr.  Walker  to  fulfil 
his  contract. 

Patriotic  Fund : Boys’  School. — The  archi- 
tect of  the  building  writes, — ‘\With  regard  to 
the  observation  you  have  appended  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  system  of  drainage  (a  doubt  as 
to  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  earth-closet 
system  whilst  there  is  another  system  of  drains 
ready  to  hand) , permit  me  to  say  that  the  acre- 
age of  the  land  over  which  the  sewage  is  avail- 
able for  pumping  is  much  too  small  to  admit  the 
additional  foecal  matter  of  230  boys,  and  there- 
fore the  resort  to  the  earth-closet  system  was 
deemed  advisable.” 

The  New  Wood-Pavement. — It  has  been 
decided  to  lay  down  in  King  William-street, 
Gracechurch-street,  Ludgate-hill,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  Strand  skirting  St.  Maty-le- Strand, 
the  same  kind  of  wood-pavement  which  has 
already  been  laid  in  St.  Bartholomew-laue. 


TENDERS 

For  new  sewer,  Blythe-lano,  Hammersmith.  Mr./ 
Beau,  engineer  : — 

Xeu  bell  & Robson  £3,950  0 0 

Gough 3,539  0 0 

Marshall 3,400  0 0 

Youug 3,400  0 0 

NeaMj  3,250  0 0 

Ritson  3,220  0 0 

Wigmoro 2,975  0 0 

Growlbam  2,000  0 0 

Williams  A Co 2,550  0 0 


For  villa  residence  at  Sydenham.  Mr.  John  Norton, 
architect : — 

Hurchel! £3,300  0 0 

Boden 3,298  0 0 

Wagner  3,194  0 0 

Dover  & Co 2,903  0 0 

Gough 2,900  0 0 

Hugnesdon 2,880  0 0 

Lovell  2,865  0 0 

Clarke  2,856  0 0 

Mansbridge 2,350  0 0 

Stephenson 2,737  0 0 

Ranking 2,600  0 0 

Gooding 2,690  0 0 

Crook  A Wall  2,610  0 0 

Lord 2,520  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  -120  ft.  of  30-inch  single  ring 
sewer,  and  sediment  tank,  at  The  Grange,  West  Moul- 
sey,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Alexander  J.  R.  Stewart.  Messrs. 
Bateman  A Mather,  surveyors  : — 

Hibbins  & Traslcr  £174  0 0 

Condor  & Sons 171  0 0 

Jarvis  (accepted)  162  0 0 

Scase  100  0 0 

Tor  St.  Augustine’s  Church.  Honor  Oak,  Forest-hill. 
Mr.  W.  Oakley,  architect  :— 

Oondcr.’  £3,815  0 0 

Brass  3,796  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 3,775  0 0 

Jerrard  3,694  0 0 

Roberta  3,263  0 0 

For  house  and  shop.  Prince  Arthur  Tavern,  Boundary- 
road,  St.  Jolin's-wood.  Mr.  Gribble,  architect  : — 

Scott  £777  0 O 

Blake  750  0 0 

Tully  700  0 0 

Gough 589  0 0 

Bowden  (accepted)  489  0 0 


For  erecting  four  houses,  being  the  first  portion  of  the 
west  wing  of  the  London  Foresters’  Asylum,  Bexley-heath, 
Kcut.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter, architect.  Quantities  prepared 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Griffiths 

Beckett  £860  0 0 

Vickery  

Keal 

Sabey  A Son 

Ashdown 

Herscc  

R.  A.  J.  Butler 

Knight  

Clark  

Ellingham 

Horne  (accepted)  ........ 


855  0 


781  15  6 
720  0 O 
678  15  9 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a dwelling-houso  at 
Now  Barnet,  for  Mr.  F.  Newth.  Mr.  John  Usher,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied 

Moore £606  0 0 

Staiues  A Son  597  0 0 

Cunvin  689  0 0 

Tuylor  (accepted)  529  11  0 

For  four  houses,  The  Grove,  Blackheath,  for  the  Earl 

of  Ashburnham.  Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  architect : — 

Newman  A Mann £9,290  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  8,637  0 0 

1 Foster 9,576  0 0 

Adamson  A Son 8,489  0 0 

Turner  A Son  8,196  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby^ 8,047  0 0 

Jerrard  7,993  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  schools,  Ac.,  in  Saiut  Helen’s-street, 
for  the  Chesterfield  School  Board.  Mr.  S.  Rolliuson, 
architect : — 

Wade  £2,180  0 0 

Forrest  (accepted)  1,819  0 0 

Heath 1,810  0 0 


the  Chesterfield  School  Board, 
tect : — 

Wade  

Forrest  

Heath  

Heathcote  A Son  (accepted) 


n Hipper- 
S.  Rollins 


£2,160  0 0 
1,674  0 0 
1,665  0 0 
1,634  0 0 


For  now  school  in  connexion  with  St.  Judo’s  Church, 
Gruy’s-inn-road.  Mr.  Joseph  Peacock,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  Xorthcroft:  - 

Colls  A Sons  £2,533  0 0 

Oxford 2,395  0 0 

Roberts  A Roberts  2,347  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers 2,338  0 O 

Simpson 2,305  0 0 

Macey 2,234  0 O 

Luthey,  Brothers  (accepted)  ...  2,178  0 0 


For  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Bridlington  Quay.  Mr.  W. 
Botterill,  Hull,  architect: — 

Rennard  (accepted) £4,046  0 0 

N.B.  The  old  materials  now  upon  the  site  to  be  again 
used,  subject  to  the  architect’s  approval. 


For  stabling,  coach-house,  and  buildings,  for  James 
Hodgson,  Belmont,  Hessle.  Mr.  W.  Bottorill,  Hull,  ar- 
chitect. Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Kelsey £1,625  0 0 

Stephens  1,610  0 0 

llabbcrslmw  1,581  15  0 

Clarkson  „....  1,652  0 0 

Lison  A M'ilkiusou  1,544  0 0 

Drewery 1,539  0 0 

Suddaby  1,510  0 0 

Stanley  (accepted)  ...  1,178  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  new  building.  No.  55,  Lud- 
gate-hill, 15. C.,  lor  Mr.  Henry  Ellis.  Messrs.  Gadsden 
Ellis,  A Co.,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L. 
Curtis  A Sou  : — 

Brown  £3,234  0 0 

Elkiugton  ^ 800  0 0 

Sharpmgton  A Colo 2,793  0 0 

For  Tunbridge  Sewerage  Works.  Mr.  C.  Jones, 


engineer:  — 

Crockett  . 
Ritson  .... 

Cole  

Marshall 


..  £10,2-11  4 

..  9,658  11 

9,429  6 

..  9,320  0 


For  restoration  of  Preston  Bisset  Church,  Bucks,  for 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Bolden.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  A Brock, 
architects  : — 

Franklin — £1,065  0 0 

Cooper 1,012  0 0 

Nightingale  1,021  0 0 

M unday  962  0 0 

Tibbetts  946  0 0 

Uawkuis 92111  0 
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For  rebuilding  the  front  of  nave,  &e.,  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Horsham,  for  the  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Bridges, 
Messrs.  E.  Habersbon  & Brock,  architects: — 

Shearburn  (accepted)  £1,652  0 0 


For  restoration  of  the  nave  of  the  parish  church  of 
Tollesbury,  Essex,  for  the  churchwardens  :— 

Ruunacles  (accepted) £513  0 0 


For  house  at  Wood  Lee,  Egham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  J.  K. 
Farlow,  exclusive  of  foundations,  basement,  well,  and 
pump.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Notley,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Linsdell  & Giflard,  and  the  architect : — 

Simpson  (accepted) £7,450  0 0 


For  the  erection  ofa  house,  for  Mr.  James  Stockeu,  Ealing 
(exclusive  offence  walls).  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect : — 

Wicks  £1,165  0 0 

Gibson,  Brothers 1,139  0 0 

Nye  1,035  0 0 


For  the  enlargement  and  restoration  of  Finchley  Old 
Church.  Messrs.  Newman  & Billing,  architects  : — 

New  South  Aisle.  New  Chancel. 

Gilmour £2,015  0 0 £626  10  0 

Plowman*...  1,838  0 0 600  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  villa  residence,  Sydenham,  for  Mr.  A.  Yon  Gleehr. 
Mr.  J.  Norton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
Thacker 


Barnes  

Smith  

Couch  

Aitchisoii  k Walker  , 

Elliott 

Stephenson 

Wagner  

Boden 

Crook  & Wall  

Gooding 

llughesdon 

Lord 

Moore  k Grainger  ... 
Ranken  


..£2,920  0 0 
..  2,775  0 0 
..  2,650  0 0 
..  2,627  0 0 
..  2,517  0 0 
..  2,482  0 0 
..  2,430  0 0 
..  2,415  0 0 
..  2,410  0 0 
..  2.100  0 0 


2,275  0 0 


xv. 


. M.— J. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

.— G.  C.— J.  L.— K.  4 Co.— T.  C.  N.— T.  P.— 


1.  R.— F.  S.— F..  I.  B.— C.  & A.— K.  XV.—  C.  C.  H.— E.  F. 

J.  dc  A.  P.— Captain  A.  M.  L.— J.  D.— J.  B. — Glaston. — F.  M.-J.  E.  P. 
— D.  & Son.— J.  & Co.— T.  S.— T.  H.  XV.— Mr.  B.— L.  Brothers.— 
A.  J.  A.— G.  T.  C— K.  XV.— R.  P.  N.—  P.  B.— H.  4B.— G.W.  C.— T.  E.— 
J.  S.  (three  times  and  one  seventh). 

XX'e  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c. , mnst  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  author. 
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Bound  in  cloth,  la  6d.  or  post  free  for’20  stampa 

TABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS 


ncludes  a considerable  amount  of  useful  information  on  i 
ct  of  which  it  treata" — Builder,  August  27.  1870. 

ST.  PANGEAS  IRONXVOKK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  Pancras- 

road,  London,  N.XV. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

JC  Builders  and  OtheTs  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
Err  irenvi  c mm  ru’ics  HOOK'S  hv  DOITRT.F.  ENTRY,  to 


SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER  S BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY, 
which  was  awarded  the  prise  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  aim 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Mollified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
E.  A.  4.  St  George's-road.  Regent's  Park.  London.  


f I ''HE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  : Treatises  by 

I Mr.  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E. 

I.  Sanitary  Works,  price  la 
II.  Sewage  Fanning  (No.  1),  price  Is. 

IIL  Irrigation  and  Intermittent  Filtration,  Letters  to  Timet,  with 
Appendix,  price  2a 

E.  4 F.  N.  8 PON,  48,  Charing-crosa  


Now  ready. 


A TCHLEY  & CO.’S  TIMBER  MER- 

CHANT  S GUIDE,  for  the  use  of  Building  Surveyors.  Con- 


tractors, and  Builders,  4c.  containing  useful  Tables.  Marl 
Value,  Essay  on  the  Strength  and  Growth  of  Timber.  By  w 
RICHARDSON.  Cloth.  5a  By  post.  5a  3d. 

Publishers,  R.  A SPRIGG  (ATCHLEY  4 CO.),  106,  Great  Russell- 
6treet,  Bedford-sqnarc,  Loudon. 


~ E W PRACTICAL  SCIENTIFIC 


N WORKS  publishing  by  R.  A.  SPRIGG.  ATCHLEY. 
on  Engineering  (Civil  and  Mechanical).  Architecture,  Lanu  aim 
Building  Surveying,  Ecclesiastical  anil  Domestic  Ornament,  Works 
on  Timber,  Upholstery,  and  Cabinet  work  ; and  on  Monuments.  4c. — 
No.  106,  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-square,  London.  A new  list 
sent  to  order  for  one  stamp. 


I"'1 


MICHAEL  4 XVILL'S  LAW  OF  GAS  AND  XVATEK  SUPPLY. 

Just  Published,  post  8vo.  18a  cloth. 

HE  LAW  of  GAS  and  WATER  SUPPLY, 

comprising  the  Rights  and  Duties  as  well  of  Local  Authorities 
■f  Private  Companies  in  regard  thereto,  and  including  the  Legisla- 
tion of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  By  W.  H.  MICHAEL  and  J. 
SHIRESS  XVILL.  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Esquires.  Barristers-.it- Law. 

An  honest  and  a successful  attempt  to  deal  with  the  laws  affecting 
gas  and  water  supply.” — Laic  Journal. 

"We  feel  thoroughly  justified  in  recommending  the  volume  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  companies,  the  public,  and  the  profession." — Law  Times. 

“On  the  whole,  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  work  to  those 
who  require  guidance  on  the  subject."— Solicitors'  Journal. 

Loudon:  BUTTERXV0RTH8.  7,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Her  Majesty's  Law  Publishers. 


PRACTICAL  PLANE  GEOMETRY  ; 

L giving  the  Simplest  Modes  of  Constructing  Figures  contained 
a One  Plane  and  Geometical  Construction  of  the  Ground. 

By  J.  F.  HEATHER,  M.A.  Aullior  of  Mathematical 


London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-ct 


Recently  published.  Royal  32mo.  j 


. (post-free),  strongly  b< 


rflH'E  APPRAISER,  AUCTIONEER, 

B BROKER.  HOUSE  and  ESTATE  AGENT,  and  VALUER'S 


POCKET  ASSISTANT,  for  the  Valuation  for 
Renewal  of  Leases,  Annuities,  and  Revcr  ' 
icnerallv  : with  Prices  for  Inventories,  4c. 

By  JOHN  XVHEELER,  Valuer,  4 


Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  by  C.  NORRIS. 

" Cram-full  of  valuable  Information  of  practical  value.  It  is  n 
ustworthy  and  compendious  guide  to  all  Borts  of  valuation.' 
isurance  Agent. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Advertisements  carmot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise - 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  Sfc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder ,’ 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “Publisher.” 


Bath  ancl  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


chants  and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers,  Mer- 
chants, and  Contractors  furnished  with  Price- 
lists  of  every  description  of  ROOFING  and 
MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway-rates,  &c. 
Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN 
SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  & G.’s 
RED  RIDGE  TILES,  specially  prepared  for  use 
with  these  Slates,  on  application. — Offices  and 
Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.J 


npHE  ART-JOURNAL  for  July  (price 

I 2s.  Cxi.)  contains  the  following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS  : 

I.  GOLDSMITH  ON  HIS  TRAVELS,  after  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 

II.  THE  RUSTIC  BRIDGE,  after  Bip.ket  Foster. 

II.  A BACCHANTE,  after  A.  Carrier-Bellei'sk. 

Literary  Contributions  : — 1 The  Museums  of  Eugland — The  Ashmo- 
ean  Museum.  Oxford,  by  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  (illustrated)  : Ex- 
li  bit  ion  of  the  Royal  Academy ; The  Dublin  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Manu- 
actures,  Ac.  ; Picture  Sales  ; Art  iu  Continental  States— The  Paris 
Salon  of  1872  ; Flaxman  ns  a Designer.  No.  I.  Dante,  by  G.  F.  Tenis- 
wood.  F.S.A.  (illustrated) ; A Garden  (illustrated) ; Doris  Picture  of 
" Christ  leaving  the  Prnstorium"  ; Designs  for  Fountains  ; East  Loudon 
Museum  ; 4c.  Also  with  the  July  Number  is  published  the  third 
portion  of  the  ART-JOURNAL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
'he  International  Exhibition.  1872.  by  George  Wallis,  Keeper  of 
le  Art-Collections,  South  Kensington. 

The  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  price  31s.  6d.  hound  in  cloth. 
LONDON  : X'IRTUK  4 CO.  IVY  LANE, [and  all  BookseUers. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANC) 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  1.600,0001.  Paid  up  and  invested.  700.0001. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  be 
9th  J U LY,  or  the  same  will  lie  come  void. 


Gr 


G UARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICE. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital.  Two  Millions. 

*JVo.  11,  Loinlxird-street,  London,  E.C. 

* DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— James  Good  son,  esq. 
Deputy-Chairman — Archibald  Hamilton,  esq. 


Chari 


Fran. 


i F.  Dev 


ie  Bereus,  esq. 
n- Carter,  esq. 
u Curtis,  esq. 


i Hart  Dyke. 


John  G.  Hubbard,  esq. 
Frederick  H.  Janson,  esq. 

G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  esq.  M.P. 
John  Martin,  esq, 

Augustus  Provost,  esq. 
Abraham  J.  Roberts,  esq. 
William  Steven,  esq. 

John  G.  Talbot,  esq.  M.P. 


V.  R.  Farquhar,  hart 
Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  esq. 

Thomson  Hankey,  esq. 

Richard  M.  Harvey,  esq. 

Secretary — Thomas  TaUeumch,  es. 

Actuary— Sami.  Brown,  esq. 

N.B.— Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  MIDSUMMER 
at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  the  9th  JULY. 

The  accounts  published  under  the  “ Life  Assurance  Companies  ‘ 
1870,"  and  the  Company's  Prospectus,  give  the  fullest  inform/! 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs,  and  the  terms  on  w 
Fire  and  Life  Assurances  may  lie  effected. 


COMPANY,  Lombard-street  a 


Trustees  and  Directors. 


Decimus  Bur 


The  Hon.  James  Byug. 

John  Clutton,  esq. 

Octavius  Edward  Coope,  esq. 
John  Coope  Davis,  esq. 

George  Arthur  Fuller,  esq. 
Charles  Emanual  Goodhart,  esq. 
Osgood  Han  bury,  j un.  esq. 


Sir  John  Lubbock,  bart.  M.P. 
F.R.S. 

.Tohu  Dorrien  Magens.  esq. 

John  Stewart  Oxley,  esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  esq. 

Win.  James  Thompson,  esq. 
William  Whi  thread,  esq. 


John  Hodgson, 

' Walter  Bird,  esq. 

Secretary — George  William  Lovell. 

Assistant  Secretary— John  J.  Broomfield. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  are  effected  by  the  Phcci 
apon  every  description  of  Property,  in  every  pari  of  the  v 
most  favourable  terms. 

The  promptitude  and  liberality  with  which  its  engage 
always  met  by  this  Company  are  well  known ; and  the  imp 
once  of  its  relations  with  the  public  may  be  estimated  from  the 
that  since  its  establishment  it  has  paid  more  than  Ten  Milli 
Sterling  in  discharge  of  Claims  for  Losses  by  Fire. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at  M 1 DSUMMER  mus 
within  fifteen  days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  void. 

Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  principal  Offices,  Lombard-street 
Charing-cross,  and  with  the  respective  Agents  throughout  the  United 


;ements  i 


~VT ORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE 

lxj  SOCIETY,  instituted  1821. 

The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whils, 
periodical  returns  have  been  made  to  the  parties  insured,  amounting. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  th  i 
settlement  of  slaims,  2,751,7921.  having  been  paid  to  insurer*  to, 
losses  by  fire.  1 

Iu  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  c 
this  establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  Btate  that  the  total  business  no' 
exceeds  100,000,0007. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies.  Duty  repealed. 

Offices : 50,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  ; and  Surrey-street,  Norwich,  , 

g tW  a E.  DIXON, 

3 | GRAINER  and  MARBLES, 

6,  HUNTLEY-STKEET, 

— iaj  Tottenham  Court-road,  London,  i 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

A GENTLEMAN  wishes  to  take  a fex 

jf\_  practical  LESSONS  in  LEVELLING.  Understand*  surveyin; 
Address.  R.  F.  A.  25,  Havers  lock-hill,  Loudon,  N.W. 

‘AIT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  BRICK 

Y V LAYER.  ERICKXVORK  or  POINTING  (Piecework),  in. 
near  Loudon.  Find  his  own  scaffolding,  if  required.— Addrea 
No.  74.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION  c 

JL  WORKING  DRAWINGS.  PLANS  of  ESTATES,  4 

artistically  PREPARED  by  a first-rate  DRAUGHTSMAN  an 
COLOURIST,  at  lus  own  rooniB,  on  moderate  terms.— Address,  T.  I 
No.  14,  Argyle-strcct,  King's-cross,  W.C. 

PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  bavin 

1 works  of  considerable  magnitude  iu  operation,  lias  a X'  ACANC 

in  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  a 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  m 
usual  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.'. 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N ARCHITECT,  in  a healthy  watering 

r\  place,  having  an  extensive  high-class  practice,  and  holding, 
diocesan  appointment,  has  VACANCIES  in  his  Office  for  TVM 
ARTICLED  PUPILS,  who  will  be  carefully  instructed  ill  the  artist 
as  well  as  the  practical  branches  of  the  profession.  The  highest  refe 
enees  given  and  required.— Address,  CHARLES  NOEL  AHMFIELI 
York  Diocesan  Surveyor,  Architect,  Whitby. 

rpo  FOREMEN.— WANTED,  on  a larg 

JL  Estate  in  the  country,  a thoroughly  competent  Man 
WORKING  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  and  with  a good  knowledge 
Carpentry  and  Repairs.  Must  be  a fair  draughtsman  and  good  sett* 
out  of  work,  a good  judge  of  men's  abilities,  steady  and  active,  n 
given  to  change  and  discontent.  Only  those  applications  contoinii 
the  fullest  particulars  of  age,  experience,  number  in  family,  reft 
euces  both  business  and  moral,  and  wages  expected,  will  be  noticed- 
Address,  ESTATE  WORKS,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

rpO  ENGINEERS  and  SURVEYORS.-: 

JL  In  consequence  of  the  Surveyor  to  the  Aldersliott  Local  Boa 
of  Health  having  through  illness  resigned  his  Appointment,  tile  Bo* 
hereby  invite  APPLICATIONS  from  parties  competent  to  underta 
the  combined  duties  of  SURVEYOR  and  COLLECTOR  of  all  RAT 
levied  by  the  Board.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  devi 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  Ilia  office,  and  Jpreference  w 
be  given  to  applicants  who  have  held  a similar  appointment,  or  w 
can  be  recommended  by  a member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En 
neers  by  whom  they  have  been  employed,  or  who  are  theinselv 
members  or  associates  of  that  Institution.  The  civil  population 
Aldersliott  is  about  9,000,  and  the  present  rateable  value  is  24,00 
Letters  of  application,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  stating  a 
qualifications,  and  salary  required,  to  be  forwarded  to  me  ou  or  bet 
SATURDAY,  the  29th  inst. 

XV.  H.  BAYLEY,  Clerk  to  the  said  Boardi 
Station-road,  Aldersliott,  7th  June,  1872. 

TYERBY  UNION.— CLERK  of  t' 

1 / XVORKS  WANTED. — The  Guardians  of  the  Derby  Un- 
will shortly  require  the  SERVICES  of  an  efficient  CLERK 
XVORKS,  during  the  Erection  of  their  New  School  Buildings  on' 
Uttoxeter-road.  Salary.  FIFTY  SHILLINGS  per  week. 

Applications  from  candidates,  stating  age  and  previous  experier 
accompanied  by  testimonials,  to  he  sent  to  me  on  or  before  FRIDA 
the  5th  day  of  JULY  next. 

Selected  candidates  will,  after  that  (late,  have  notice  when  to  att»| 
before  the  Guardians. — By  order, 

XV.  C.  WATSON,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians l 

Derby,  June  18th,  1872. 

Y ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  i| 

YV  efficient  DRAUGHTSMAN.  One  who  thoroughly  uiu| 
stands  surveying  and  taking  out  quantities  preferred—  Apply, ! 
letter,  stating  age,  references,  terms,  4c.  to  XV.  K.  Teunyson-stn 
Nottingham. 

YY7 ANTED,  for  a Permanency,  a JUNI0 

\ Y ASSISTANT,  in  a Builder's  Office.  Must  have  had  m 
experience,  and  be  qualified  to  correctly  book  time,  and  take  acco 
of  materials  used — Address,  Btating  salary  and  references,  to  E.  J. 
1‘ost-office,  Bromley,  Kent. 

YY7 ANTED,  in  an  Architect  and  Surveys 

Y T Office,  in  tlie  City,  a [JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  One  that  i 
square  dimensions  preferred.— Address,  stating  references  and  sal 
expected,  to  A.  B.  care  of  Housekeeper,  3,  Great  Wiiicliester-*tr- 
b inklings,  E.C. 

YY  7 ANTED,  a TRAVELLER,  to  represe 

Y Y a Provincial  House  in  the  TIMBER  and  SLATE  TRAD 
One  with  a connexion  in  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  prefer: 
Address,  stating  terms,  4c.  to  DOM,  Post-office,  Hitchln,  Herts. 

YY  7 ANTED,  an  experienced  Man  in  t 

YY  VALUATION  of  PROPERTY  for  Rating  Purposes.— A] 
by  letter  to  S.  H.  I.  care  of  Mr.  William  Allison,  13,  York-chamb 
King-street,  Manchester. 

WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN 

Y Y BRICKLAYERS,  for  a Country  Job.  |Noue  hut  stei 
sober  men  need  apply.—  State  wages  expected  and  references  t- 
- MATTHEWS,  Builder,  Dover. 

TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 


YY7 ANTED,  by  a London  Firm,  a vi 

V V experienced  and  energetic  FOREMAN,  to  Superintend 


cpcrienced 

Erection  of  some  large  uiiuuuig 
Address,  stating  age,  where  and  I 
and  particulars  of  qualification, 


• machinery,  on  the  Thame 

* lung  last  engaged,  salary  rsqu> 

No.  115,  Office  of  "TheBuilde. 


July  6,  1872.] 
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guilder. 

YOL.  XXX.— No.  1535. 


Wages. 


HEN  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  accomplish  a 
work,  that  both  capital 
and  labour  shall  be 
employed,  and  when 
these  are  set  opposite 
each  other  and  the 
question  raised  how 
much  of  each  shall  be 
expended  on  the  work, 
it  is  gratuitous  to  as- 
sume that  these  two 
sides  of  the  question 
form  the  whole  of  it ; there  is  a third  side,  that  of 
abstract  justice,  or,  to  express  the  same  idea, 
more  practically,  of  mutual  interest,  without 
which  the  work  is  only  a kind  of  slave-work, 
capital  being  converted  into  tyranny  and  labour 
into  slavery.  But  the  recognised  theory  is  that 
no  slave  can  set  foot  on  English  soil  or  touch  an 
English  tool  or  weapon,  and  it  is  mutual  interest 
that  makes  this  so.  If  this  is  not  taken  into 
account  the  theory  is  not  true.  Mutual  interest, 
indeed,  is  but  the  lowest  form  of  the  great  idea 
of  freedom  and  equality.  If  a man  in  England 
wants  something  done  that  he  cannot  or  will  not 
do  himself  he  does  not  say  to  another,  as  of  right, 
‘ Do  this  thing  and  I will  pay  you  for  it ;”  but, 
rather,  “ If  you  please  to  do  this  thing  for  me  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you,”  the  feeling  of  obligation 
being  mutual  and  equal.  And  thus  we  always 
hear  a gentleman  address  a labourer  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  he  addresses 
every  one  else.  How  then  does  it  come  about 
that  workmen  strike  ? Clearly  from  the  fault  of 
both  master  and  workman  regarding  a piece  of 
work  as  having  only  two  sides,  and  those  opposed 
to  each  other, — capital  and  labour.  That 
damnable  doctrine  that  it  is  self-interest  alone 


that  governs  all  the  actions  of  every  man,  and 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  principle  of  justice 
applicable  to  any  rate  of  wages,  and  no  other 
permanent  interest  influencing  the  motives  and 
actions  of  men  than  the  merest  self-interest,  is  as 
untrue  as  any  proposition  can  be,  and  is  made  to 
fit  the  philosophy  and  to  apologise  for  the  actions 
of  those  who  can  see  only  two  sides  to  the  wages 
question.  If  it  were  true,  indeed,  it  would  be  an 
excuse  for  any  coercion  that  a combination  of 
individuals  could  exercise  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  weal  of  the  whole. 

Capital  is  employed  in  either  of  two  ways, — 
by  simply  spending  it,  in  which  case  it  goes  to 
pay  for  the  labour  of  unknown  persons,  and  is 
not  productive  of  profit  to  the  capitalist,  or  by 
doing  some  useful  work  with  it  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  labour  of  known  persons,  with  whom 
agreements  are  made  to  exchange  work  for 
money  ; for  it  is  not  the  labour  but  the  work  that 
constitutes  the  value  given  by  the  labourer  for  the 
money  of  the  capitalist. 

The  workman  says,  “ So  far  good,  but  the  money 
is  not  sufficient,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 


master  makes  too  much  profit;  we  should  be 
satisfied  if  by  paying  us  20s.  he  received  for  the 
work  we  do  for  him  22s.  or  23s.,  but  he  receives  25s. 
for  every  20s.  he  pays.”  Well,  after  all,  it  is  but  a 
question  of  investment  and  assurance  against  the 
stoppage  of  the  need  for  labour.  The  master 
who  pays  20s.  with  the  hope  of  getting  25s.  may 
not  get  even  his  20s.  back  again,  and  if  he  does 
not  do  so  he  will  not  again  pay  20s.  on  the  same 
terms,  but  will  rather  hoard  it,  and  so  it  cannot 
be  employed  in  remuneration  of  other  labour ; 
whereas,  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  his  25s.  he  is 
ready  to  make  other  engagements  with  those 
who  want  his  money  and  will  give  him  its  value 
in  return. 

Thus  moderate  wages  are  in  truth  better  in  the 
long  run,  for  the  difference  between  moderate 
and  high  wages  is  but  an  investment  and  an 
assurance  of  the  continuation  of  the  need  for 
labour.  We  are  inclined  to  look  very  fairly  at 
this  question,  and  not  to  take  merely  an  optimist’s 
view  of  it ; and  nothing  would  excite  us  to  take 
a decided  stand  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
against  the  masters  so  soon  as  to  think  that  the 
forbearance  of  workmen  to  ask  for  more  than 
moderate  wages  should  be  misunderstood,  or  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  that  forbearance  to 
misappropriate  funds  that  belong  not  to  any 
individuals,  but  to  the  people  at  large. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  a mighty  power, 
and  any  one  appealing  to  it  on  the  side  of  jus- 
tice need  have  no  fear  of  inaction;  but  the 
one  thing  to  be  first  determined  before  appealing 
to  it  is  that  the  cause  be  just : and  in  proportion 
to  the  facility  of  commanding  the  voice  of  the 
people  in  a just  cause  is  the  opprobrium  of 
exciting  it  in  a wrong  one. 

Higher  wages  mean  either  reduced  profits 
to  the  capitalist,  or,  if  by  a tacit  understanding 
with  other  capitalists  he  increases  the  price  of 
his  productions,  a reduction  of  the  means  of  those 
persons  who  have  to  pay  for  them  must  take 
place,  and  in  these  are  included  other  workmen, — 
brother  workmen, — in  which  case  the  high  wages 
paid  to  the  workmen  of  one  trade  are  taken  from 
the  earnings  of  those  of  another  trade,  and  so 
the  transaction  is  merely  an  exchange,  and  as  it 
is  not  a voluntary  exchange  an  ugly  word  might 
in  strictness  be  applied  to  it. 

Now,  taking  the  case  in  either  of  these  aspects, 
say  the  first,  the  question  for  consideration  is 
whether  the  increased  amount  supposed  to  be 
received  by  the  workman  is  as  well  spent,  i.  e., 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  by  him  as  it 
would  have  been  by  the  capitalist.  To  answer 
that  question  it  must  first  be  inquired  what  the 
workman  does  or  would  do  with  the  additional 
money  he  receives  or  may  receive.  Granting  it 
to  be  well  spent  or  appropriated,  then  there  is  a 
reason  for  his  having  it.  If  it  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  master  it  will  probably  be  used  in 
increasing  still  further  his  profits,  by  under- 
taking further  work ; but  that  cannot  be  done 
without  the  employment  of  a greater  number  of 
men,  and  this  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  trade- 
unions.  But  trade-unionists  go  further,  and  say, 
seeing  no  more  than  two  sides  of  the  question; 
let  us  have  all  we  earn,  to  the  last  farthing,  and 
we  will  find  a use  for  it.  Nobody  has  a right  to 
inquire  what  we  do  with  that  we  earn, — that  is 
an  impertinent  inquiry,  and  interferes  with  our 
liberty.  The  framers  and  supporters  of  the 
trade-unions  have  taken  a short  and  narrow  view 
of  the  case ; but  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  they  have  been  taught,  and  was  cer- 
tainly justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  masters  in 
the  first  instance.  The  selfishness  of  the  masters 
naturally  begat  selfishness  in  the  workmen,  until 
they  have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
two  bodies  are  not  only  distinct  classes,  but  of 
antagonistic  interests. 

The  trade-union  system  of  increasing  wages 
is  a very  unscientific  one,  and  fictitious,  although 
in  some  cases  it  has  been  successful  in  its  object, 
and  is  a practical  measure.  It  may,  indeed,  be- 


called  a rough  form  of  justice.  It  is,  however, 
founded  on  a wrong  idea.  Its  advocates’  views 
fall  short  of  comprehending  the  whole  position, 
and  the  only  two  sides  of  it  they  see  appear  to 
be  antagonistic,  and  to  admit  of  no  amalgamation 
of  interests ; but  the  truth  probably  is  that  here- 
after there  will  be  but  one  interest,  and  that 
class  distinctions  will  be  done  away  with  (and  a 
good  riddance  that  will  be),  and  that  there  will 
be  no  such  thing  as  wages  paid  for  labour.  If 
this  is  probable,  as  the  natural  result  of  civilised 
society,  its  progress  towards  accomplishment 
ought  not  to  be  hindered.  It  may  not  be  accom- 
plished in  our  day,  and  we  cannot  much  hasten 
its  approach,  but  we  may  at  least  refrain  from 
trying  to  establish  principles  on  fictitious  bases, 
which  will  have  to  be  overthrown  before  true 
principles  can  be  established.  In  the  meantime, 
we  think  that  arbitration  ought  to  be  applied  in 
disputes  in  the  building  trade.  It  has  often  been 
tolerably  successful,  and  may  yet  be  entirely  so. 
For  each  trade  or  class  of  trades,  as  the  building 
trade,  which  is  a class  involving  many  individual 
occupations,  as  excavators,  labourers,  brick- 
makers,  quarrymen,  bricklayers,  masons,  car- 
penters, joiners,  plumbers,  glaziers,  plasterers, 
paper-hangers,  draughtsmen,  clerks  of  works, 
master  builders, — let  there  be  a board  or  com- 
mittee formed  of  a number  of  men  proportionate 
to  the  number  employed  in  building  works,  the 
number  of  each  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
statistics  of  the  country  from  time  to  time,  for 
we  must  in  such  cases  as  this  deal  with  average 
numbers. 


SOME  SPECULATIONS  AFFECTING  THE 
STRIKE. 

We  are  very  much  afraid  that  at  this  moment 
neither  party  in  the  struggle  that  has  commenced 
care  to  read  much  on  the  subject,  or  are  likely  to 
be  much  affected  by  anything  that  is  written. 
Still  there  are  thoughtful  men  amongst  them 
who  know  very  well  that  any  violent  and  partial 
attempt  to  hurry  or  to  modify  the  great  move- 
ment of  social  progress  may  defeat  its  own  ends. 
Artificial  stimulus  is  not  health.  And  when  we 
see  class,  and  craft,  and  calling  banding  itself 
together  in  a manner  that  implies  hostility  to 
every  other  class  and  calling,  it  is  impossible  to 
predicate  any  good  result.  The  least  harm  that 
can  happen,  the  greatest  good  that  can  bo  hoped, 
is  for  matters  to  remain  much  where  they  are. 
For  any  assertion,  on  the  part  of  any  single 
trade,  of  its  own  exclusive  interest,  will  lead  to 
a corresponding  assertion,  sooner  or  later,  on  the 
part  of  every  other  trade.  And  so  we  find  that 
we  are  treacling  the  path  backwards  to  the  old 
system  of  protection, — that  old  system  that  was 
so  quaintly  characterised  by  the  expression,  “ All 
protection  means  robbing  somebody  else.” 

We  suppose  that  no  one  will  quarrel  with  us 
for  sayiug  that  one  main,  if  not  the  main,  object 
of  the  present  strike  is  the  wider  distribution  of 
work  among  workmen.  If  a tenth  of  the  time 
be  cut  off  from  the  working  day,  one  tenth  of  the 
number  of  workmen,  in  addition  to  the  actual 
number,  will  be  required  to  do  the  same  quantity 
of  work.  In  itself  we  think  the  idea  sound  and 
even  laudable.  In  one  respect  we  have  ourselves 
long  urged  that  it  ought  to  be  made  universal. 
In  all  those  cases  where  employment  is  constant, 
and  where  its  general  or  even  its  partial  sus- 
pension on  one  day  of  the  week  is  attended  with 
great  public  inconvenience,  the  only  proper 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  application  of  this 
principle.  In  the  telegraph  service,  in  the  rail- 
way service,  in  the  Post-office  service,  in  many 
other  cases  that  can  be  named,  a certain  amount 
of  Sunday  work  cannot  be  neglected  without 
serious  inconvenience,  loss,  and  danger.  We  may 
point  to  the  water-supply  of  towns  as  a remark- 
able case  in  point.  The  water  companies,  to 
give  a day’s  rest  to  their  servants,  inflict  an 
amount  of  annoyance,  toil,  and  danger  to  health 
on  the  holders  of  the  smaller  tenements  which 
they  supply  that  can  ill  bo  estimated.  For  the 
saving  of  the  seventh  part  of  the  labour  they 
employ,  they  make  the  public  lose  far  more  than 
a seventh  of  the  whole  benefit  of  a supply  of  one 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  In  all  these 
cases  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  rendered 
imperative  that  the  companies  should  employ 
seven  men  to  do  the  work  of  six,  so  that 
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on  each  day  of  the  week,  one  seventh  part 
of  their  foroe  should  be  at  rest.  It  could  then 
easily  be  so  arranged  that  each  man  should  have! 
his  fair  share  of  rest  on  the  Sunday.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  real  objection  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  salutary  distribution  of  labour 
except  the  desire,  expressed  or  understood,  to 
make  each  servant  of  the  company  work  seven 
days,  or  at  all  events  six  days  and  a bit,  for  six 
days’  pay. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  a pressure  of  work,  it 
would  be  far  better  -to  utilise  the  eighteen  hours 
of  daylight  which  we  enjoy  at  this  season  of  the 
year  by  the  employment  of  two  sets  of  workmen 
for  nine  hours  each,  than  to  keep  the  same  men 
on  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  at  a stretch.  But 
the  sound  rule  is,  that  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  should  regulate  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed. When  the  object  is  to  save  time,  or  to 
avoid  overworking  the  artificer  without  incurring 
delay,  the  proper  remedy  is  to  take  on  additional 
hands.  But  to  divide  the  work  of  two  men 
among  three,  and  to  shorten  the  hours  of  work 
in  order  to  do  this,  is  an  artificial  interference 
with  the  course  of  labour  that  can  only  produce 
an  evil  result.  Labour,  rightly  directed,  is 
capital.  But  also  time  is  money.  Anything 
that  positively  checks  the  producing  power  of 
the  country,  directly  impoverishes  it.  And  there 
can  be  little  question  that  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  directly  checks  this  power.  The 
money-earning  value  of  each  labourer  is  directly 
diminished.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  this 
is  counterbalanced  by  setting  a man  who  would 
otherwise  be  idle  to  do  this  omitted  work.  But 
the  proper  thing  to  do  is,  to  let  each  man  en- 
gaged have  his  fair  and  adequate  amount  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  turn  elsewhere  the  attention  of 
the  spare  hands. 

For  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  borne  in  mind  by 
the  workmen  that  increase  of  their  numbers  will 
not  produce  increase  of  employment.  When 
work  is  pressing,  and  hands  few,  no  doubt  addi- 
tional workmen  will  expedite  the  quantity  of 
work.  But  the  very  existence  of  the  present 
contest  denotes  that  the  case  just  now  is  widely 
different.  We  have  rather  too  many  than  too 
few  labourers  for  the  labour  we  have  in  hand. 
Otherwise,  there  would  be  no  question  of  an 
enforced  distribution  of  work  among  a larger 
number  of  workmen.  The  movement,  then,  can- 
not increase  employment.  On  the  contrary,  it 
both  can  and  will  diminish  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  work  is  rendered  in  every  respect 
inferior,  more  cumbrous,  and  more  costly,  when 
it  is  carried  on  by  too  large  a force.  If,  for 
instance,  we  only  speak  of  the  reduction  of  one 
hour  out  of  ten  in  the  day’s  work,  tins  is  an 
addition  of  ten  per  cent,  to  every  charge  incurred 
by  the  builder,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
actual  wage-sheet.  Interest  on  capital,  super- 
intendence, horse-power,  engine-power,  corre- 
spondence, travelling,  rent,  taxes, — all  theseitems 
will  be  increased  one-tenth  by  the  sole  alteration 
of  the  time-table.  And  if  we  compare  the 
actual  net  cost  in  labour  of  a piece  of  work  with 
the  price  which  the  purchaser  of  the  work  has  to 
pay  for  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  ordinarily 
averages  from  one-half  as  much  again  to  twice 
as  much  as  the  former. 

Now  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  yearly 
in  building  is  not  unlimited.  It  cannot  be  en- 
larged by  increasing  the  cost  of  building.  On 
the  contrary,  it  can,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  con- 
siderably diminished.  That  for  a time  it  will  bo 
very  seriously  curtailed  by  any  uneasiness  among 
the  men,  any  strike,  or  prospect  of  a strike, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  No  great  public  or 
private  work  that  is  not  urgently  necessary  will 
be  taken  in  hand  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
uncertainty.  But  let  us  look  beyond  the  present 
year.  Let  us  suppose  that  a certain  amount  of 
building,  if  not  executed  in  1872,  will  be  crammed 
into  1873-4-5,  in  addition  to  the  natural  work  of 
those  years.  How  much  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  taken  in  hand  will  be  deferred  alto- 
gether ? The  positive  building  demands  of  the 
country  are  limited,  after  all,  by  the  annual 
growth  of  the  population.  Increased  luxury  of 
accommodation,  such  as  is  now  going  on  at  the 
West-end  of  London,  and  elsewhere,  is  all  very 
well,  but  it  is  not  essential,  nor  will  it  be  pro- 
vided at  more  than  a certain  cost.  It  is  probable 
that  at  this  moment  London  is  rather  over- 
building than  under-building  itself.  Now  the 
annual  increase  of  the  population  of  England 
may  be  taken  at  220,000  souls.  (Between  1868 
and  1869  it  was  220,230.)  The  ratio  of  popula- 
tion in  London  is  8‘4  persons  per  house.  That 
would  require  the  erection  of  26,200  houses  per 
annum  in  the  whole  of  England,  to  provide  for 


the  actual  increase  of  bho  population,  on  the 
supposition  that  all  our  existing  houses  are  fully 
occupied.  As  to  the  expenditure  involved  in  the 
erection  of  these  houses,  different  views  may  be 
taken.  But  if  we  are  looking,  not  at  luxury,  but 
at  what  is  necessary  alone,  we  may  take  the 
approximate  measure  of  500  cubic  feet  per  pair 
of  lungs,  which  of  course  is  much  in  excess  of 
our  actual  cottage  accommodation.  A shilling  a 
cube  foot  will  not  be  considered  too  low  a price 
for  such  building.  That  gives  us  a natural 
steady  demand  of  220,000  times  25?.,  say 
5,500,000?.  sterling  per  annum,  required  for 
housing  the  people.  What  is  to  be  added  for 
maintenance  and  repairs  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  ; but  it  is  to  new  work  that  tho  workman 
has  chiefly  to  look. 

Now  in  London,  by  the  occupation  census  of 
1861,  there  were, — 


Carpenters  and  joiners  27,598 

Plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers  . . . 20,366 

Bricklayers  16,335 

Cabinetmakers  11,440 

Wood-carvers  2,097 

Masons 5,224 

Plasterers  5,206 

Gasfitters  2,160 

Sawyers  ... 3,627 


94,053 

To  this  total  of  men  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively in  building  and  maintenance,  must  be 
added  a proportion  of  48,688  labourers  (exclu- 
sive of  dock  labourers),  of  3,224  brassfounders, 
and  of  9,527  blacksmiths;  so  that  we  shall  bo 
on  the  underside  of  the  truth  in  saying  that 
120,000  able-bodied  men,  many  of  them  heads 
and  supporters  of  families,  were  dependent  on 
the  building  trade,  within  the  metropolis,  in 
1861.  The  increase  of  the  city,  which  doubles 
itself  in  forty  years,  will  have  increased  this 
number,  since  that  date,  by  one-fourth.  That 
gives  us  150,000  men  directly  supported  by 
building,  exclusive  of  all  indirectly  so  occupied, 
for  London  alone,  in  tho  present  year. 

Now,  the  estimate  by  the  Registrar- General, 
in  his  last  annual  report,  of  the  population  of 
London  in  the  year  1869  was  3,170,754  souls, 
“ within  the  domain  of  tho  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.”  The  population  of  England,  in  the 
same  year,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was 
21,869,607, — that  is  to  say,  one-seventh  of  the 
population  of  England  dwells  in  London.  If  tho 
proportion  of  builders  of  all  sorts  to  other  in- 
habitants in  the  country,  including  all  our  great 
towns  and  cities,  be  tho  same  as  in  the  metro- 
polis, we  shall  have  850,000  men  in  England 
alone  who  are  engaged  in  building  occupations. 
If  the  necessary  repairs  cost  the  half  of  what 
we  have  taken  as  the  necessary  outlay  in  building, 
we  still  do  not  find  the  sum  amount  to  quite  a 
pound  a week  for  each  member  of  this  great 
army.  These  numbers  are,  of  course,  rough  and 
tentative  : but  we  give  the  data  on  which  they 
are  based,  which  are  positive  and  exact.  Let 
each  of  our  readers  work  the  sum  for  himself. 
We  have  given  the  figures  rather  with  the  intent 
that  a definite  idea  should  be  formed  than  with 
any  thought  that  they  are  more  than  approxi- 
mate. But  the  fact  comes  out  clearly  that  the 
one  thing  that  is  fixed,  imperative,  and  annually 
increasing,  is  the  number  of  mouths  for  which 
the  occupation  of  the  builder  has  to  provide 
bread.  The  other  side  of  the  balance,  the 
natural  requirement  for  enlargement  of  abode, 
is  already  inferior  to  this  demand,  and  is 
eminently  liable  to  be  checked  by  any  increase 
in  the  cost  at  which  that  accommodation  can  be 
provided. 

These  matters  are  not  opinion.  They  are 
hard,  definite  facts.  They  are  facts  against 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  the  authors  and  pro- 
moters of  a strike  run  their  heads.  Especially 
is  it  incumbent  on  the  workman  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  his  gain  does  not  measure  the 
public  loss.  The  great  sum  which,  in  this 
country,  we  pay  for  the  direction  and  distribu- 
tion of  labour  has  never  yet  been  estimated.  It 
cannot  be  far  short  of  the  sum  which  we  pay  for 
the  actnal  labour  of  which  we  thus  enjoy  the 
results.  All  retail  trade  lives  on  this  difference, — 
all  capitalists’  returns  and  masters’  profits  come 
out  of  it.  Take,  for  instance,  in  that  which'ought, 
one  would  think,  to  be  more  directly  and  un- 
grudgingly rewarded  than  almost  any  species  of 
labour,  the  sweat  of  the  brain, — the  exhausting 
toil  of  the  literary  man.  Do  our  readers  knowwhat 
it  costs  to  publish  a book  ? We  do  not  mean  to 
print  and  to  publish, — but  to  publish  alone  ? It 
costs  45  per  cent. — more  nearly  46  per  cent. — on 


the  nominal  selling  price.  For  the  mere  handing  | 
over  to  the  reader  of  the  book,  which  has  first  to  be 
written,  printed,  corrected,  stitched,  and  bound, 
forty-five  shillings  out  of  every  hundred  are 
divided  between  the  original  publisher,  at  tho  ) 
regular  trade  profit,  and  the  retail  booksellers. 

It  is  thus  wo  see  so  many  of  the  latter  able  to 
take  twopence  in  tho  shilling  off  the  published 
price.  It  may  bo  said  that  this  is  only  a nominal 
price ; but  the  effect  on  the  original  producer, 
the  author,  is  most  crushing.  Take  any  other 
calling.  In  goldsmiths’  work  goods  can  readily  [ I 
be  obtained  from  manufacturer’s  at  a reduction  Si 
of  one-third  below  the  shopkeepers’  price.  Lace  I 
is  made  to  order  at  half  the  price  asked  for  it  at 
the  counter.  We  do  not  wish  to  pry  into  any  i 

trade  secrets,  but  the  faot  of  tho  enormous  pro-  j 

portion  which  the  cost  of  distribution  bears  to  I 
that  of  production  is  patent.  We  are  of  opinion  i 
that  it  exceeds  the  due  limits.  When  we  see  the 
palpable  signs  of  the  immense  fortunes  that  are 
made,  often  with  very  little  toil,  or  skill,  or  | 
desert,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  pro- 
duce-market, we  are  not  surprised  at  much  un-  j 
easiness  being  displayed  by  the  actual  producer. 

In  this  respect  co-operative  associations  are  in- 
dicative of  the  same  conviction  that  is  displayed 
in  other  cases  by  strikes.  But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  them.  The  first  are  guided  by 
reason.  They  are  established  by  men  who  not 
only  have  a definite  aim,  but  have  an  intelligent 
method  of  attaining  that  aim.  That  the  co- 
operative system,  by  extinguishing  the  too  great 
risks  of  trade,  want  of  custom,  and  bad  debts, 
brings  the  most  wholesome  check  to  bear  upon 
that  large  proportion  of  profit  which  is  absorbed 
by  our  present  machinery  of  distribution,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Thus,  while  the  strike  is  cer- 
tainly limited  in  its  results,  and  almost  certainly 
disastrous,  in  reducing  that  very  amount  of  em- 
ployment which  its  object  is  to  increase, — tho 
opposite  route,  that  of  hearty  and  intelligent 
co-operation,  tends  to  increase  at  once  individual 
welfare  and  public  wealth. 

The  establishment  of  co-operative  builders’ 
associations  must  prove  the  downfall  of  the  strike 
system,  and  may  lead,  with  good  fortune,  to  the 
establishment  of  a really  co-operative  interest 
between  the  employers  and  the  producers  of 
labour.  To  such  an  accordance  alone  can  those 
look  with  hope  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of 
old  England. 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL. 

On  Monday  morning  last  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  accompanied  by  Princess  Beatrice  and 
Prince  Leopold,  and  afterwards  met  by  the 
Princess  Louise  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
visited  the  Prince  Consort  National  Memorial, 
previous  to  its  being  opened  to  the  public.  The 
Right  Hon.  A.  S.  Ayrton,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  was  also  present.  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  the 
architect,  Mr.  John  Kelk,  the  contractor,  and 
the  following  artists  who  had  been  engaged  on 
various  portions  of  the  structure,  were  presented 
to  her  Majesty  : — Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  Mr.  W.  Tbeed,  ( 
and  Mr.  J.  Bell,  the  sculptors  of  the  lower 
groups ; Mr.  H.  Weeks,  Mr.  T.  Thomycroffe, 
Mr.  J.  Lawlor,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Marshall,  the 
sculptors  of  the  upper  groups ; Mr.  H.  H.  Armi- 
stead  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Philip,  the  sculptor  of  the 
podium  and  of  the  bronze  statues.  Mr.  F.  A.  ! 
Skidmore,  who  executed  the  metal-work  ; Messrs,  j 
Clayton  & Bell,  the  designers  of  the  mosaics ; ( 

and  Mr.  Brindley,  who  executed  the  carving  of 
the  stone- work,  were  present. 

Her  Majesty  was  conducted  round  the  memo-  I 
rial,  and  examined  the  sculptural  work  and  other  I 
details,  and  expressed  her  entire  approval  of  ! 
the  manner  in  which  this  great  work  has  been  ! 
executed. 

Since  then  the  barriers  have  been  removed,  ( 
and  the  memorial  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

Just  at  the  proper  moment  Mr.  Murray  issued  ! 
a shilling  Handbook,  which  enabled  the  morning  r 
papers  to  give  very  full  and  correct  particulars  s 
of  the  structure  and  its  remarkable  adornments.*  > 
This  little  book  includes  an  architectural  account  j 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  an  account  of  all  the 
statuary.  We  have  but  one  quarrel  with  it.  The 
original  committee,  from  whose  labours  the  | 
whole  matter  grew,  are  entirely  ignored,  beyond  j 
mention  of  the  meeting,  under  tho  presidency  of  i 
the  Lord  Mayor  (William  Cubitt),  at  which  they  j 
were  appointed,  in  January,  1862.  The  executive  m 


* Handbook  to  the  Prince  Consort  National  Memorial. 
Published  by  authority  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
London : John  Murray. 
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committee,  which  was  a small  one,  worked 
sedulously,  week  by  week,  for  many  months  ; 
they  discussed  various  proposed  memorials, 
smoothed  the  way  for  a right  selection,  and 
ultimately  handed  over  some  60,000i.,  if  wo 
remember  rightly,  to  the  committee  afterwards 
appointed  to  assist  her  Majesty  in  selecting  a 
suitable  design.  The  present  executive  com- 
mittee, who  came  into  being  later  still,  and 
under  whose  authority  the  book  before  us  is 
issued,  will  scarcely  be  satisfied,  we  think,  to 
have  the  names  of  the  original  executive  com- 
mittee left  out  of  the  record  when  the  facts  are 
brought  to  their  memory. 


ACCIDENT  IN  A SEWER  AT  LIVERPOOL 
Five  men  working  in  a sewer  at  Liverpool,  as 
we  mentioned  last  week,  were  rendered  insen- 
sible by  foul  air,  and  one  of  them  died.  This 
sewer  was  6 ft.  in  height,  and  contained  putrid 
matter,  which  the  five  men  were  employed  to 
remove.  Now,  why  should  this  death  be  termed 
an  accident  ? There  was  no  accident  about  it. 
The  five  men  are  said  to  have  entered  the  sewer, 
and  to  have  commenced  to  stir  the  putrid  refuse, 
when  the  foul  air  (or  gas)  instantly  rendered 
them  insensible.  They  were  removed,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  one  died.  This  was  no  accident, 
but  the  result  of  well-ascertained  laws.  Unven- 
tilated sewers  of  deposit,  it  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again,  are  liable  to  generate  gases 
deadly  to  life ; and  here  was  a sewer,  having 
these  deadly  conditions,  into  which  five  men  are 
made  to  enter,  to  the  peril  of  all  and  to  the  im- 
mediate death  of  one.  Accident,  indeed ! This, 
we  say  again,  was  no  accident,  excepting  we  are 
to  understand  that  the  Liverpool  corporation 
officials  having  charge  of  the  sewers  are  utterly 
uneducated,  as  also  utterly  inexperienced.  Edu- 
cated men  know  that  diluted,  and  therefore 
weakened,  sewage-gases  are  injurious  to  health; 
but  they  also  know  that  concentrated  gases  from 
putrid  matters  are  deadly,  and  that  to  enter  a 
sewer,  a well,  a brewer’s  vat,  or  other  receptacle, 
filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  instant  death. 
Men  were  formerly  killed  on  entering  the  foul 
unventilated  sewers  of  the  metropolis,  but  since 
these  sewers  have  been  ventilated  (very  rudely 
ventilated,  it  is  true),  “accidents”  from  sewage- 
gases  have  ceased.  The  London  sewers  are  as 
foul  with  deposit  as  the  Liverpool  sewers  are, 
and  were,  in  their  unventilated  state,  as  deadly ; 
but  abundant  ventilation  from  the  crown  of  the 
sewer  to  the  surface  of  the  street  has  permitted 
unceasing  dilution  and  dispersion  of  sewage- 
gases  in  the  open  air,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  the  whole  community.  Stop  these 
rude  sewer  ventilators,  and  the  mortality  of 
London  might  rise  as  high  as  that  of  Liverpool. 
The  Liverpool  sewers  are  not  ventilated  in  the 
London  manner,  nor  are  they  sufficiently  venti- 
lated in  any  manner:  hence  this  “accident”  to 
five  men  and  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  them. 

When  will  the  Liverpool  officials  leam,  and  put 
the  knowledge  into  practice,  that  town  sewers 
may  be  under-ventilated,  but  cannot  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  over- ventilated  P 
The  sewers  of  Liverpool  are  not  sufficiently 
ventilated,  and  along  the  steep  gradients  of  the 
town,  in  their  foul  and  unventilated  form,  they 
are  answerable  for  very  many  deaths,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  answerable,  until  they  are 
fully  and  freely  ventilated  to  the  open  air.  These 
“accidental  deaths ” are  not,  however,  so  sudden 
and  palpable  as  the  one  commented  upon,  hence 
do  not  cause  so  much  alarm. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  PICTURES 
IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION* 
Among  other  works  of  interest  in  the 
French  Gallery  may  be  named  Cormon’s  “The 
Niebelungen”  (1,145),  a fine  specimen  of  draw- 
ing and  painting  of  the  female  figure ; Ranvier’s 
“Idylle”  (1,235),  in  which  a real  modem  in- 
terest is  given  to  a classical  subject  by  its 
spirited  treatment  and  rich  colouring;  Mdme. 
Murat  oris  “ Caught !”  a splendid  piece  of  still- 
life  painting  of  fruit  and  flowers,  on  a large 
scale,  the  title  indicating  the  predicament  of 
two  small  children,  who  endeavour  to  hide  under 
the  table,  having  been  found  in  the  act  of  un- 
lawful depredation.  “Ribot’s  “The  Samaritan” 
(1,299),  is  a thing  not  to  be  passed  over,  equally 
powerful  in  conception  and  execution  ; the  single 
figure  of  the  man  who  has  “fallen  among 
thieves,”  lies  on  the  ground,  naked  and  pale 

* See  p.  461,  ante. 


from  loss  of  blood,  amid  a rocky  landscape  : the 
drawing  of  the  figure,  sharply  foreshortened,  is 
admirable ; the  Samaritan  approaches  in  the 
distance.  This  is  a remarkable  and  original 
work,  which  leaves  its  impression  on  the  mind. 
Tissot  has  two  remarkable  works  : “ Before  the 
Departure”  (1,176)  represents  two  girls,  and  a 
hard-featured  seaman  in  some  kind  of  uniform, 
watching  with  different  degrees  of  interest  the 
clearing  of  a ship  out  of  dock  ; the  picture  is  in 
the  painter’s  usual  hard  white  tone,  and  com- 
pletely filled  with  details  of  masts  and  rigging 
crossing  the  composition ; the  scene  and  the 
personages  are  as  completely  English  as  the 
work,  artistically,  is  completely  French.  “Por- 
trait of  Captain  * * * ” (1,282)  is  an  admi- 
rably painted  and  characteristic  specimen  of 
realistic  portraiture  : the  “ captain  ” is  shown 
seated  in  a railway-carriage  at  the  moment  of 
taking  out  his  watch  to  note  the  time ; every 
detail,  the  rug,  the  railway-guide,  &e.,  finished 
minutely ; the  whole  effect  as  natural  and  life- 
like as  such  a picture  could  well  be  made.  One  or 
two  works  of  the  late  M.  De  Poittevin  (1,237, 
1,241),  lent  by  the  French  Government,  are 
delightful  to  look  at,  from  the  perfect  grasp 
and  mastery  of  the  subject  and  materials  on 
the  part  of  the  artist.  A very  charming  pic- 
ture also  is  Jundt’s  “Return  from  the  Feast” 
(1,247),  a young  peasant  girl  returning  by 
summer  moonlight,  laden  with  flowers  and 
presents,  pausing  at  a brook  side  ; there  iB 
much  sentiment,  and  a very  good  atmosphere 
effect  in  this.  Landscapes  are  not  numerous, 
but  some  are  admirable  : “ The  Village 

in  Snow,”  by  Chenu  Fleury  (1,171),  is  one 
of  the  finest  ; a flat  landscape,  a straight 
road  leading  to  the  village  in  the  middle  distance, 
the  whole  buried  in  snow,  the  main  part  of  the 
canvas  occupied  by  an  expanse  of  sky  of  that 
peculiar  dingy  yellow  tone  which  a foggy  atmo- 
sphere in  winter  acquires  by  contrast  with  the 
dead  white  of  the  snow.  This  painting  is  almost 
sublime  in  its  effect,  yet  how  simple  in  its  treat- 
ment and  materials.  The  French  landscape- 
painters  shine  in  the  treatment  of  snow,  as 
shown  again  in  Lavezzari’s  “The  Wood  of 
Monthuis  ” (1,155).  They  have  acquired  a broad 
and  yet  truthful  treatment,  analogous  in  its 
principles  to  that  which  our  own  artist,  Mr.  Hook, 
bestows  upon  sea  and  sand.  Lapostolet’s  “ View 
of  the  Canal  St.  Martin,  Paris  ” (1,117),  Guiaud’s 
“Autumn  Landscape”  (1,154),  and  Lansvers’s 
“ Pond  of  Mortefontaine  ” (1,271)  should  be 
looked  at.  Sebillot’s  “ Hollow  Way  in  Brittany  ” 
(1,306)  is  a little  gem.  Groiseilliez’s  “Verge 
of  a Wood”  (1,153)  is  another  of  those  small, 
broadly-painted  landscapes  in  which  French 
painters  delight,  and  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  a method  of  treatment  largely  illustrated  in 
French  landscape-painting  : laying  on  the  colour 
in  broad  masses,  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at 
texture  or  detail ; the  artist  trusting  to  his  truth 
of  tone,  light  and  shade,  to  secure  the  intended 
effect.  This  is  particularly  illustrated  in  the 
grass-lawn  which  forms  the  foreground  of  this 
little  'work.  An  English  artist  would  almost 
certainly  have  stippled  and  broken  up  the  mass 
of  green,  to  give  the  idea  of  grass-blades.  The 
French  artist  shows  an  unbroken,  thick  mass  of 
colour,  but  so  carefully  studied  as  to  tone  and 
the  effect  of  the  varying  lights  from  slight 
irregularities  of  the  ground  that,  at  the  proper 
distance,  the  illusion  is  perfect.  We  suspect  that 
more  thought  goes  to  the  French  method  than 
the  English.  At  all  events,  we  should  incline  to 
regard  it  as  a more  intellectual  and  gesthetically- 
correct  way  of  using  pigments  in  imitation  of 
nature. 

In  Gallery  XVIII.,  Bavaria  and  Baden  show 
the  usual  number  of  mountainous  landscapes  of 
considerable  similarity  of  Btyle  and  composition ; 
Winkler’B  “Mountain  Scene”  (1,375)  and  Port- 
mann’s  “Thunder-storm”  (1,461)  are  among  the 
best  of  these,  though  both  somewhat  sensational 
in  effect.  A “ Sketch  on  the  Simsee,”  by 
Poschinger  (1,377),  is  a very  good  specimen  of 
landscape  of  a less  pretentious  and  more  truly 
artistic  style.  There  is  scarcely  a figure  subject 
calling  for  remark.  Italy,  represented  in  the 
same  gallery,  is  much  better  in  this  respect, 
though,  perhaps,  hardly  equal  to  last  year; 
Baccani,  whose  beautiful  “ Idyll  ” attracted 
admiration  last  year,  has  a picture  in  quite  a 
different  manner,  “ The  Evening  after  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ” (1,500),  which 
may  be  briefly  characterised  by  saying  that  it 
strongly  resembles,  in  character,  motive,  ex- 
pression, even  to  a great  extent  in  colour, 
Calderon’s  “Funeral  of  a Puritan.”  Rinaldi’s 
“ Rehearsal  of  the  New  Mass  ” (1,493)  is  a clever 


and  interesting  work,  a scene  in  the  choristers’ 
gallery  of  a convent ; and  in  a totally  opposite 
way,  Bianchi’s  “Violoncello  Amateur”  (1,496), 
representing  an  old  gentleman  puzzling  over  his 
instrument  in  the  middle  of  a large  and  richly  - 
furnished  room,  is  very  good;  in  manner  and 
treatment  this  picture  bears  some  resemblance 
to  Tissot.  Ferroni’s  “Female  Straw-plaiters” 
(1,519),  a large  painting  of  women  at  work  as 
indicated  by  the  title,  is  very  characteristic  in 
treatment  and  colour,  especially  in  the  figure  of 
the  old  woman  with  the  handkerchief  over  her 
head,  intent  upon  her  task ; there  is  something  of 
Northern  feeling  and  tone  of  colour  in  this  work. 
A very  beautiful  and  feeling  work  is  that  of 
Sorbi,  “ The  Evening  Work — Environs  of 
Florence”  (1,515),  two  figures  in  earnest  talk, 
in  a kind  of  public  garden  apparently,  with  a 
distant  peep  of  the  eity  showing  over  the  wall : 
the  repose  obtained  by  the  level  lines  of  the 
composition  harmonises  precisely  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  figures ; there  is  a nationality,  too, 
in  the  subject  and  manner  of  the  work  which 
detracts  in  no  way  from  its  interest.  In  the 
main,  however,  there  is  not  much  of  specially 
Italian  interest  among  the  collection,  unless  we 
except  Ceccoli’s  “ Aurora  d’ltalia”  (1,486),  a 
symbolical  female  figure  floating  in  the  air  over 
the  domes  and  towers  of  Florence,  which  gives, 
however,  little  indication  of  a dawn  in  art ; it  is 
a pretentious  and  very  unsatisfactory  affair.  We 
do  not  know,  indeed,  when  we  have  seen  so  many 
commonplace  and  utterly  uninteresting  nudities 
and  classicalities  got  together  as  are  to  be  found 
in  Rooms  XVIII.  and  XIX.,  among  the  Austrian 
and  Italian  productions. 

It  is  a contrast,  indeed,  to  come  from  some  of 
these  tame  and  meagre  productions  to  the  few 
pictures  by  which  Russia  is  represented  at  one 
end  of  Room  XVI.  Russia  is  chronologically 
behind  other  European  nations  in  all  the  arts — 
they  are  comparatively  late  achievements  with 
her ; yet  in  every  branch  of  art  to  which  she  has 
seriously  set  her  hand,  her  artists  have  shown 
a vigour  and  originality  which  promise  great 
things  from  her  in  future.  We  come  here  upon 
what  we  should  certainly  call  the  finest  lands- 
cape in  the  Exhibition  : “ The  Bed  of  a River,” 
by  E.  Ducker  (1,535).  The  river  is  nearly  dry, 
and  its  rocky  bed,  covered  with  loose  whitish 
shingle,  is  exposed,  over  which  lowers  a tre- 
mendous and  tempestuous  sky,  threatening  a 
thunderstorm.  In  tone  and  powerful  effect,  this 
is  a most  unusual  work.  Equally  admirable,  in 
a totally  different  way,  is  Wasilieff’s  “ A Thaw” 
(1,682)  ; the  sloppy  brown  look  of  the  half -melted 
ice  on  the  road,  succumbing  to  a feeble  and 
struggling  sun-light,  has  been  most  carefully 
studied  and  successfully  represented.  Makow- 
Bki’s  “ Carnival  at  St.  Petersburg”  (1,669),  is  a 
large  and  important  work,  crowded  with  figures, 
and  with  much  variety  of  character  and  interest 
in  the  various  faces.  A large  picture,  illustrating 
a Russian  tale,  painted  in  wax  by  Wereslitshagin 
(1,538),  is  interesting  not  only  as  a good  compo- 
sition, but  as  a specimen  of  a medium  we  are 
unaccustomed  to  on  a large  scale  here.  The 
tone  and  general  effect  is  somewhat  like  fresco, 
flat  and  thin  : it  is  painted  on  a very  rough  cordy 
canvas ; so  rough,  indeed,  as  to  render  the  details 
unintelligible  on  a near  inspection,  though  the 
whole  is  clear  enough  at  the  proper  point  of 
sight.  A small  picture  by  the  same  artist,  in  a 
totally  different  manner,  is  “ Opium-eaters  at 
Tashkent”  (1,690),  a sail  and  fearful  study  of 
the  wreck  of  human  intellects,  very  powerfully 
portrayed ; the  tone  is  peculiar,  cold  and  very 
grey. 

Among  the  Belgian  pictures  there  is  not  a 
single  figure-subject  of  sufficient  importance  or 
individuality  to  demand  a separate  comment ; of 
landscapes  there  are  several  of  unusual  merit : 
Roffiaen’s  “Lake  of  Brienz”  (1,600),  Baron’s 
“ Autumn  Snow,  Environs  of  Brussels  ” (1,619)  ; 
Asselberg’s  “ Ravine  near  Mont  Aigle  ” (1,568), 
a very  bold  and  grand  landscape  composition ; 
and  “ Early  Autumn  ” (1,575),  by  Lamoriniere, 
an  artist  who  excels  in  painting  some  of  the 
quieter  aspects  of  nature  in  a truthful  and 
natural  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  and  the  re- 
sult, notwithstanding  its  apparent  simplicity,  of 
a great  deal  of  conscientious  study.  We  noticed 
his  picture  last  year  in  the  same  gallery  as  the 
only  Belgian  landscape  worth  looking  at,  and  his 
contribution  this  year  is  decidedly  the  best  of 
the  set.  Kindermans,  J.  Van  Suppen,  and  Mdlle. 
E.  Beernaert,  exhibit  good  landscapes ; and  there 
is  a “View  in  Seville”  by  Bossuet  (1,559),  in 
which  this  well-known  painter  of  architectural 
subjects  is  seen  in  his  very  best  manner;  the 
truthfulness  of  texture  and  colour  in  some  parts 
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of  the  building,  particularly  the  brick  quay  on 
the  right,  deserves  every  praise.  There  is  a 
splendid  still-life  piece  by  E.  Vandenbosh,  who 
like  one  or  two  other  Belgian  artists,  can  chal- 
lenge all  Europe  in  this  particular  class  of 
work. 

We  reiterate,  in  conclusion,  our  conviction 
that  the  attempt  to  make  an  annual  Inter- 
national picture  exhibition  will  prove  a mis- 
take. If  the  picture-galleries  were  open, 
say,  once  in  three  years,  and  the  years  of  open- 
ing duly  advertised,  the  artists  of  different 
countries  would  work  for  the  Exhibition,  and 
send  contributions  which  would  not  only  repre- 
sent their  best  powers,  but  would  furnish  a 
periodical  index  of  the  progress  of  art  in  their 
respective  countries. 


BATHS  IN  OLD  LONDON. 

The  Turkish  Bath,  introduced  into  England  as 
a novelty  about  the  year  1856,  is  merely  a 
revival  of  a bath  which  was  very  popular  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  This,  however,  fell  into 
disrepute,  on  account  of  the  irregularities  and 
immoralities  that  were  practised  under  the  cover 
of  its  supposed  object.  The  very  names  of 
the  sweating-bath, — such  as  Bagnio  and  Hot- 
house,— obtained  an  unsavoury  meaning ; and, 
to  a great  extent,  the  bath  went  out  of  use  when 
its  name  became  disreputable. 

The  practice  of  sweating  in  hot-liouses  is  often 
referred  to  in  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson  ; and  in 
“The  Puritan,”  one  of  the  supposititious  plays 
attributed  to  Shakspeare,  a character  exclaims, 
“ Marry,  it  will  take  me  much  sweat ; I were 
better  go  to  sixteen  hothouses.” 

One  of  the  earliest  and  best-conducted  of  these 
baths  was  the  celebrated  hotel  in  Covent  Garden 
known  as  the  Hummums,  from  the  Turkish 
word,  Hammam,  which  is  now  used  to  designate 
the  bath  in  Jermyn-street.  The  house  was  built 
about  the  year  1631,  when  the  piazza  was  laid 
out  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford, 
and  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  entrance-hall  and 
corridor  was  designed  by  the  great  architect.  It 
is  very  beautifully  decorated  with  scrolls, 
wreaths,  &c.,  and  fortunately  escaped  injury 
from  the  fire  which  consumed  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  front  portion  of  the  house 
about  ninety  years  ago.  The  back  part  of  the 
house  also  escaped,  as  well  as  the  bathing  estab- 
lishment, which  consisted  at  that  time  of  the  hot- 
room,  &c.,  two  bath-rooms,  heated  by  means  of 
flues  from  a large  furnace,  and  also  a large 
plunge-bath,  with  marble  floor,  and  sides  tiled 
like  those  of  the  bath-rooms.  This  bath  has  for 
many  years  been  covered  in,  and  used  merely  as 
a water-tank  for  the  supply  of  the  house.  Many 
years  ago,  when  some  alterations  were  being 
made  in  the  basement  of  the  house,  the  original 
brickwork  forming  the  foundations  of  the  Con- 
vent of  Covent  Garden  were  laid  bare.  An 
ancient  passage,  or  arched  gallery,  of  consider- 
able length,  leading  from  one  of  the  cellars  in  an 
easterly  direction  was  then  discovered.  It 
formed  the  means  of  communication  between 
some  of  the  subterranean  cells,  one  of  which 
still  remains,  and  has  at  one  end  an  archway  or 
recess,  that  has  been  bricked  up  either  by  the 
monks  or  their  successors,  at  a very  early  period. 

The  south-east  side  of  the  piazza  was  originally 
built  with  an  arcade  like  the  north-east  and 
north  sides,  and  this  is  seen  in  Booker’s  fine 
engraving  of  Paul  Sandby’s  view  of  Covent 
Garden,  which  is  dated  1777  ; but  after  the  fire 
mentioned  above  the  fronts  of  the  houses  were 
rebuilt  as  we  now  see  them. 

The  Old  Hummums  was  the  scene  of  the 
notorious  Parson  Ford’s  ghost,  which  Dr.  John- 
son called  the  best  accredited  ghost  story  he 
had  ever  heard ; and  when  the  house  ceased  to 
be  used  as  a bath,  it  attained  a high  character 
as  an  hotel,  and  was  long  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  subaltern  heroes  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
The  Old  and  New  Hummums  remained  side  by 
side  for  some  years ; but  lately  the  proprietors 
of  the  Old  Hummums  (Hewitts)  have  retired, 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  New  Hummums 
(Rockleys)  have  thrown  the  two  houses  into  one 
and  called  the  hotel  the  Hummums.  The  Old 
Hummums  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Hewitt’s  family  for  upwards  of  100  years,  and 
about  the  same  length  of  time  in  that  of  their 
predecessor,  Mr.  John  Bigg.  Mr.  Rigg,  in  his 
prospectus,  lays  great  stress  on  the  decorum  of 
his  establishment.  The  following  is  a copy  from 
a handsome  engraved  plate,  with  ornamental 
border,  by  Woodsfield,  of  Maiden-lane : — “ John 
Rigg,  Cupper  at  the  Hummums,  in  the  Little 


Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  with  a back  door  from 
Charles  Street,  where  gentlemen  only  may  be 
always  accommodated  (if  not  full)  in  the  best 
and  neatest  manner  with  Lodging,  Sweating, 
Bathing,  or  Cupping,  and  with  the  utmost 
decorum,  as  has  always  been  kept  and  preserv’d 
for  near  a hundred  years.  Likewise  Ladies  are 
permitted  only  to  Sweating,  Bathing,  and  Cup- 
ping, with  great  care  and  proper  attendance. 
N.B.  Gentlemen  or  Ladies  who  desire  to  be 
Cupped  at  their  own  Houses,  either  in  Town  or 
Country,  shall  be  waited  on.  There  is  likewise  a 
good  Cold  Bath.”  In  the  Postman  of  Nov.  15, 
1701,  appeared  the  following  advertisement : — 
“ The  Hummums  in  Covent  Garden  having  for 
several  years  past  been  neglected  and  abused  by 
those  persons  that  had  the  care  and  management 
of  them,  whereby  several  Persons  of  Quality 
have  been  disgusted  and  have  left  off  coming 
thither  to  sweat  and  bathe  as  formerly.  This  is 
to  give  notice,  that  the  said  Hummums  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  others,  who  have  re-fitted 
the  same,  and  rectified  all  those  neglects  and 
abuses  that  were  formerly  done  there,  where 
persons  may  sweat  and  bathe  in  the  cleanliest 
and  be  Cupped  after  the  newest  manner.  There 
is  likewise  provided  good  lodging  for  any  persons 
who  shall  desire  to  lodge  there  all  night,  where 
who  pleases  may  see  the  same.  The  price,  as 
was  always,  for  sweating  and  bathing  is  5s.  6d. 
For  two  in  a room,  8s. ; but  who  lodges  there  all 
night,  10s.”  In  Strype’s  edition  of  “ Stow’s 
Survey”  (1720),  the  “ Hummum”  is  said  to  be 
“ much  resorted  unto  by  the  Gentry.” 

The  Bagnio,  in  Bagnio- court  (now  Bath-street), 
Newgate-street,  was  built  by  some  Turkish 
merchants,  and  opened  in  December,  1679,  for 
sweating,  hot  bathing,  and  cupping;  but  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  establishments  was  the 
Duke’s  Bagnio,  on  the  south  side  of  the  west 
end  of  Long-acre,  called  after  James,  Duke  of 
York.  Samuel  Haworth,  M.D.,  published  an 
account  of  this  bath  in  1683,  which  is  interesting 
as  giving  us  a good  idea  of  what  these  old  baths 
were  like.  He  writes  : — “ In  one  of  the  ante- 
rooms hangs  a pair  of  scales,  to  weigh  such  as 
out  of  curiosity  would  know  how  much  they  lose 
in  weight  while  they  are  in  the  bagnio.  The 
bagnio  itself  is  a stately  oval  edifice,  with  a 
cupola  roof,  in  which  are  round  glasses  to  let  in 
the  light.  The  cupola  is  supported  by  eight 
columns,  between  which  and  the  sides  is  a 
sumptuous  walk  arched  over  with  brick.  The 
bagnio1  is  paved  with  marble,  and  has  a marble 
table ; the  sides  are  covered  with  white  gully- 
tiles,  and  within  the  wall  are  ten  seats,  such  as 
are  in  the  baths  at  Bath.  There  are  also  four- 
teen niches  in  the  walls,  in  which  are  placed  so 
many  fonts  or  basins,  with  cocks  over  them  of 
hot  or  cold  water.  Adjoining  to  the  bagnio  are 
four  little  round  rooms,  about  8 ft.  over,  which 
are  made  for  degrees  of  heat,  some  being  hotter, 
others  colder,  as  persons  can  best  bear  and  are 
pleased  to  use.  These  rooms  are  also  covered 
with  cupolas,  and  their  walls  with  gully -tiles.” 
On  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
Crown,  the  bath  was  called  “ the  King’s  Bagnio,” 
and  in  1694  it  was  rebuilt.  The  following  is 
from  the  description  of  the  new  house  by  the 
proprietor,  Leonard  Cundit,  who  does  not  forget 
to  run  down  the  rival  Hummums  : — “ These  are 
to  give  notice,  that  the  late  great  bagnio  in 
Long-acre,  known  by  the  name  of  the  King’s 
Bagnio,  is  now  rebuilt,  and  divided  into  several 
rooms,  and  is  far  more  convenient  than  before 
for  the  reception  of  all  persons  of  both  sexes 
that  are  pleased  to  reap  the  benefit  thereof, 
every  day  in  the  week,  all  persons  being  private 
to  themselves  except  they  bring  company  with 
them  ; for  it  much  exceeds  the  Hummums  and 
other  like  sweating-houses  for  decency  and  con- 
venience, and  much  more  advantage  may  be 
reaped  thereby,  their  fire  being  directly  under- 
neath, but  ours  at  a distance.” 

The  house,  No.  73,  St.  James’ s-street,  now 
occupied  by  Fenton’s  Hotel,  was  formei'ly 
Peyraut,  Pierault,  or  Pero’s  Bagnio,  which 
became  a very  fashionable  place  on  its  being  set 
up  about  the  year  1699.  The  prices  charged 
were  2s.  6d.  for  a cold  bath,  and  5s.  for  a warm 
one.  These  bagnios  were  not  the  only  baths  in 
London,  for  besides  them  there  were  certain 
cold  baths,  such  as  St.  Agnes-le-Clair  Baths, 
Tabernacle-square,  Finsbury  • Peerless  Pond, 
Baldwin-street,  City-road  ; the  Cold  Bath, 
Clerkenwell  ; Queen  Elizabeth’s  Bath,  near  the 
King’s  Mews,  Charing-cross ; Queen  Anne’s 
Bath,  Endell-street,  Long-acre  ; and  the  floating 
baths  on  the  Thames.  We  thus  see  that  plenty 
of  bathing  accommodation  was  supplied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Old  London.  Some  men  nowa- 


days seem  to  think  that  the  virtue  of  cleanliness 
was  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  present  genera- 
tion. In  old  times  there  was  probably  less 
“ tubbing  ” at  home  than  now,  but  there  were 
more  out-of-door  baths  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  London  than  at  present. 


THE  IRON  TRADE  IN  THE  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

ERECTION  OF  EXTENSIVE  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Buildings  involving  an  immense  outlay  are 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  Stockton-upon- 
Tees,  Middlesbrough,  and  other  surrounding 
places  in  the  north  of  England,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  demanded  by  the  extraordinary 
impetus  which  has  been  latterly  given  to 
the  iron  trade  in  that  district.  The  quantity  of 
pig-iron  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  2,000,000  tons  per  annum,  or  a 
value  of  10,000,000?.  at  present  prices.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  this  is  something  enormous 
both  in  quantity  and  value,  and  yet  it  is  inade- 
quate to  the  vast  requirements  of  the  trade,  the 
demand  being  considerably  in  excess  of  what 
can  possibly  be  produced.  This  being  so,  the 
various  firms  are  endeavouring  by  every  means 
to  increase  their  productive  powers  by  the  erec- 
tion of  new  blast  furnaces.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  not  less  than  thirteen  new  furnaces  in 
course  of  erection  at  Stockton  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  representing  a value  of  260,000?., 
in  addition  to  which  several  of  the  leading  iron- 
masters are  about  to  erect  new  and  distinct 
works.  A Glasgow  firm  has  just  leased  land  at 
Redcar,  near  Stockton,  on  which  to  erect  two 
new  blast  furnaces,  whilst  Messrs.  Ross,  Willis, 
and  some  other  gentlemen  have  purchased  a 
royalty  of  500  acres  of  land  at  Kenningrove, 
near  Redcar,  on  which  they  are  about  to  erect 
blast  furnaces,  at  an  outlay  of  upwards  of 
150,000?.  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaughan,  & Co.,  of 
Middlesbrough,  are  also  about  to  erect  several 
blast  furnaces  at  a place  called  Eston  Junction, 
not  far  from  Middlesbrough.  Besides  this 
immense  outlay  in  the  erection  of  new  works 
and  buildings,  the  Erimns  Iron  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  50,000?.,  has  been  formed  to  erect  iron- 
works on  Dank’s  principle  (a  patent  for  puddling 
machines),  near  Stockton.  This  company  has 
purchased  25  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  new  works  which  they  are  about  to  erect 
will  produce  500  tons  of  puddled  bars  per  week. 
The  several  new  schemes  represent  a total 
capital  of  1,018,000?.  about  to  be  laid  out  in  new 
works  and  buildings,  in  addition  to  other  works 
now  being  carried  out ; and  the  total  capital 
required  for  the  completion  of  new  works  and 
the  extension  of  established  concerns  within  the 
next  twelve  months,  as  at  present  decided  upon, 
is  estimated  at  from  1,500,000?.  to  2,000,000?. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — The  following  architects  have  been 
invited  to  submit  competitive  designs,  viz. : — 
For  schools  for  720  children,  at  West  Ferry- 
road,  Millwall, — Messrs.  Arthur  & C.  Harston, 
Mr.  J.  Young,  jun.,  Mr.  P.  Spiers,  and  Mr.  John 
S.  Quilter.  For  schools  for  750  children,  at 
Blundell-street,  Finsbury, — Mr.  Thomas  Archer, 
Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  and 
Messrs.  Arthur  & C.  Harston. 

Ross. — Mr.  G.  Pearson,  jun.,  has  been  unani- 
mously appointed  surveyor  to  this  Board. 

Rochester. — This  Board,  at  its  last  meeting, 
proceeded  to  the  opening  of  the  designs  for 
the  new  schools  to  be  built  by  the  Board. 
Mr.  Hayward,  before  the  plans  were  opened, 
said  he  understood  that  several  members  of 
the  Board  had  been  written  to  by  one  of  the 
competing  arthitects,  who  signed  himself 
“ Invicta,”  and  he  trusted  the  Board  would 
mark  its  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct 
by  refusing  to  look  at  his  plans.  He  had  also 
been  informed  that  another  architect  had  ad- 
dressed letters  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Board ; but  as  he  (Mr.  Hayward)  had  not  been 
favoured  with  one  he  could  not  say  under  what 
name  the  writer  went.  He  would  propose  that 
neither  of  the  plans  respecting  which  commu- 
nications had  been  sent  should  be  opened.  The 
motion,  however,  was  not  seconded.  The  various 
competing  plans,  twenty-seven  in  number,  were 
then  opened  and  inspected,  after  which  Mr. 
Aveling  proposed  that  application  be  made  to 
the  Mayor  to  allow  the  use  of  the  library  at  the 
Com  Exchange,  in  which  the  drawings  and 
plans  might  be  placed  for  inspection,  and  that 
the  Board  adjourn  for  a week.  The  Rev.  C 
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Bosanquefc  did  not  think  that  the  Board  would  be 
able  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  plans  at 
■their  next  meeting,  and  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a commtttee  to  do  so.  Mr.  Aveling 
hoped,  after  the  expense  and  trouble  the  gentle- 
men had  been  at  in  preparing  their  designs,  the 
Board  would  give  them  more  than  one  evening’s 
consideration.  Ho  trusted  that  there  would  be 
no  unnecessary  delay,  as  he  wanted  the  new 
schools  to' be  roofed  in  before  the  winter.  Mr. 
Hayward  seconded  the  appointment  of  a committee 
to  go  through  the  plans.  Many  of  the  plans,  he 
said,  could  not  be  carried  out  under  1,0001.  more 
than  they  intended  spending,  and  it  was  of  no 
use  wasting  valuable  time  over  their  considera- 
tion. The  Chairman  thought  that  most  of 
the  specifications  would  state  the  probable  cost 
| of  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  name  of  a con- 
tractor who  would  carry  out  the  work  for  the 
sum.  After  some  further  remarks  the  Board 

adjourned  the  meeting  for  one  week. The 

design  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Moorgate-street,  has 
been  selected.  The  design  submitted  by  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher  was  considered  next  in  merit. 

Scarborough. — At  a special  meeting  of  this 
Board,  the  Clerk  read  a letter  from  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  with  reference  to  the  central 
school  site,  stating  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment approves  of  the  site  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  for  800  boys,  girls,  and  infants  (in 
Trafalgar-street  West).  The  clerk  read  the 
minutes  of  a committee  of  the  whole  Board  held 
on  the  17th,  which  recommended  that  a compe- 
tition amongst  architects  be  invited  for  the  plans 
of  the  school;  that  the  school  be  named  the 
“ Central  Board  School ; ” that  the  Education 
Department  be  .requested  to  give  authority  to 
tho  Board  to  borrow  the  money  required  to  pur- 
chase the  whole  of  the  land  near  Trafalgar- 
eti-eet  West,  on  tho  understanding  that  in  the 
event  of  any  portion  being  sold  as  surplus  land, 
tho  money  realised  by  such  sale  will  be  appro- 
priated towards  tho  payment  of  the  loan ; and 
that  Mr.  John  Petch,  architect,  be  instructed  to 
prepare  the  necessary  plan  and  levels  of  the  site 
j to  be  supplied  to  the  competing  architects.  The 
) adoption  of  the  minutes  was  carried. 


THE  COPENHAGEN  EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 

‘The  Scandinavian  Exhibition  has  been  opened, 

1 with  some  6clat.  A Danish  correspondent  of  the 
I Times,  in  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  gives 
I some  particulars  of  the  structure,  which  we 
condense  : — 

The  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  but 
destined  to  be  converted  into  a permanent 
I institution,  has  found  its  place  in  tho  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  four  passages  connecting 
i the  inner  town  with  the  suburbs.  Until  five 
years  ago,  Copenhagen  was  in  name  a fortress,  a 
high  wall  with  expanding  bastions  and  deep 
I ditches,  drawing  a broad  belt  between  the  old 
i city  and  its  modern  enlargements.  These  traces 
I of  former  fortifications  are  about  to  disappear  in 
Copenhagen  just  as  in  Vienna,  the  State  having 
I sold  to  the  municipality  the  whole  ground  of  the 
ancient  fortress,  which  is  now  to  be  converted 
l into  a semicircular  boulevard  and  new  streets. 

! The  Exhibition  building  is  erected  in  the  Western 
Passage,  close  to  the  renowned  pleasure-ground, 
j the  Tivoli,  partly  on  the  even  ground  and  partly 
I in  what  was,  until  two  years  ago,  a portion  of 
i the  ditch.  It  reminds  one,  in  this  respect,  of 
I some  Edinburgh  houses,  in  which  what  may  be 
third  or  fourth  floor  towards  Prince’s-street  is 
j ground  floor  on  the  Canongate  side.  The  choice 
! of  place  has  been  severely,  and  not  undeservedly, 

| criticised ; but,  after  all,  the  irregularity  of  the 
terrain  may  have  contributed  not  a little  to  the 
( favourable  impression  now  made  by  the  palace 
1 and  the  adjacent  grounds.  The  material  em- 
| ployed  is  the  red  backstone  characteristic  of  the 
| period  of  King  Christian  IV.,  corresponding  with 
| your  Elizabethan  era,  enlivened  by  greyish  sand- 
stone window-frames,  numerous  statues,  large 
| flower-pots,  and  waving  banners.  The  four  wings 
of  the  main  building  enclose  a glass-covered 
: court,  upon  which  all  the  four  stories  of  sur- 

■ rounding  galleries  open,  and  in  this  large  space, 

I where  all  the  lions  of  the  Exhibition  have  been 
i collected  in  picturesque  variety,  the  opening 
solemnity  was  performed.  The  inner  court 
1 lying  a good  deal  deeper  than  the  principal 
entrance  from  the  street,  the  hall  or  vestibule 
! leads  to  a double  flight  of  descending  stairs, 
i forming  between  them  a broad  platform  with  a 
balustrade,  flanked  by  two  of  Thorwaldsen’s 
1 masterpieces,  — Mercury  the  Argus-killer  and 


Venus  with  the  apple.  From  this  platform, 
dominating  the  central  court,  and  easily  to  be 
seen  from  all  parts  of  the  crowded  house,  the 
Eoyal  family  assisted  at  the  opening.  In  the 
body  of  the  court,  placed  between  the  china  col- 
lections, the  jewelry  - cases,  the  terra  - cotta 
groups,  the  trophies  of  armour,  the  bunches  of 
singularly-twisted  iron  bars,  and  all  the  other 
incongruous  items  of  the  catalogue,  the  light  and 
tasteful  toilettes  of  the  ladies  enlivened  the 
picture. 


CHURCH  WORK  IN  WORCESTER. 

We  condense  the  following  from  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  Worcester  Herald.  Some  of 
the  churches  in  the  article  have  already  been 
noticed  in  our  columns  : — 

Worcestershire  for  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
has  been  conspicuous  for  the  prominent  position 
it  has  taken  in  the  restoration  and  rebuilding  of 
parochial  churches,  as  also  for  the  establishment 
of  new  districts,  provided  with  churches  and 
chapels  of  ease. 

“Tho  time 

Is  conscious  of  her  wants  : through  England's  bounds 

In  rival  haste  the  wish’d-for  temples  rise.” 

The  great  exertions  which  have  everywhere  been 
made  of  late  to  atone  for  the  neglect  and  to 
sweep  away  the  barbarities  of  a previous  century 
or  two  are  still  continued ; and,  as  a proof  of  the 
zeal  in  this  good  work  for  which  our  own  district 
is  remarkable,  we  have  put  together  a few  noteB 
respecting  church-work  at  this  present  moment 
in  hand  : — 

Malvern. — There  is  no  part  of  the  diocese 
where  so  much  energy  in  church  matters  has 
been  shown  within  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
as  that  around  the  Malvern  Hills.  The  separa- 
tion of  a new  district,  to  be  called  Christ  Church, 
has  just  been  legally  effected.  At  present  there 
is  only  an  iron  church  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
district ; but  it  is  intended  as  soon  as  possible 
to  build  a church  somewhere  in  the  Mill-road. 
A successful  effort  has  been  made  to  raise  an 
endowment  fund.  The  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  North  Malvern,  has  been  richly  decorated 
with  gold  and  colours  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Hanley  Castle. — St.  Gabriel’s  Chapel  of  Ease, 
in  this  parish,  which  is  being  built  at  the  cost  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Martin,  of  Catterall,  has  so  far 
advanced  that  the  roof-timbers  are  being  laid 
on,  and  it  is  hoped  to  complete  the  church  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Welland  proposed  new  church  has  not  yet  been 
commenced.  Tho  parishioners  are  unable  to 
raise  the  amount  (2,0001.)  which  the  architect, 
Mr.  Hugall,  of  Oxford,  has  estimated  as  the  cost 
of  a church  to  hold  400  persons.  A site  in  a 
central  part  of  the  parish  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
A.  Watkins,  and  plans  have  been  prepared. 
Owing  to  the  dilapidated  [condition  of  the  parish 
church  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  churchyard, 
something  must  be  done  speedily. 

Eldersfield. — A school-church  is  about  to  be 
built  on  Corse  Lawn. 

Bengeworth. — The  old  parish  church  here,  it 
may  be  remembered,  had  fallen  into  hopeless 
decay,  and  to  rebuild  rather  than  restore  was 
considered  by  far  the  wiser  plan.  Lord  North- 
wick  generously  gave  a site ; while  Miss  Porter, 
of  Birlingham,  contributed  1,0001.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  in  October  last  by  Lord  North- 
wick,  and  the  work  has  proceeded  till  the  new 
church  is  now  partly  roofed  in,  and  will  probably 
be  ready  for  consecration  in  August  next.  The 
cost  of  tho  erection,  exclusive  of  the  site  and 
the  value  of  the  materials  in  the  old  church,  is 
estimated  at  4,0001.,  besides  5501.  for  extra 
works,  walls,  fences,  and  laying  out  the  grounds. 
The  church  will  bo  Early  Decorated,  and  built  of 
stone,  faced  and  lined  with  blue  lias  and  Bath 
stone ; 700  sittings.  Messrs.  Barry  & Sons,  of 
Liverpool,  are  the  architects ; Mr.  Yates,  of 
Liverpool,  is  the  builder.  The  old  church  is 
nearly  pulled  down,  but  a small  portion  of  the 
tower  will  remain  as  an  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard. 

Birlingham  Church,  which  has  been  rebuilt  at 
the  expense  of  tho  late  rector,  Rev.  R.  E.  Landor, 
and  Miss  Porter,  of  Birlingham  House,  is  nearly 
completed,  and  when  the  churchyard  is  laid  out 
and  re-arranged,  the  consecration  mil  take  place. 
The  building  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  has 
a chancel,  organ-chamber,  vestry,  nave,  and 
aisles.  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  of  London,  is  the  archi- 

ect  ; and  Mr.  Estcourt,  of  Gloucester,  is  the 
builder. 

Charlton. — This  is  a hamlet  of  the  parish  of 
Cropthorne.  The  handsome  little  ecclesiastical 


structure  now  approaching  completion  was  a 
short  time  ago  an  old  bara.  Mr.  Workman  called 
in  the  aid  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Worcester,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  old  building  into  an  ap- 
parently new  one  was  soon  accomplished.  It 
will  be  licensed  and  opened  for  divine  service  in 
a few  weeks.  The  church  is  72  ft.  long  by  21  ft. 
wide  ; has  a chancel,  vestry,  nave,  and  porch, 
with  bell-turret  and  clock  at  the  west  gable; 
open  wooden  roof,  tastefully  decorated ; and  Mr. 
Hughes,  of  Frith-street,  London,  has  cleverly 
stained  a three-light  east  window  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Resurrection,  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  Christ  blessing  little  children.  Other 
windows  represent  the  Evangelists.  The  eight 
nave  windows  have  stained-glass  centres  and 
borders.  A neat  gallery,  with  open  front,  con- 
tains a fine-toned  organ.  Stone  pulpit,  cleverly 
carved,  and  the  floors  laid  with  handsome  tiles, 
of  various  patterns.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
in  the  decoration  of  the  structure.  The  church 
adjoins  the  village  street,  and  is  approached  by 
stone  steps. 

Elmbridge. — Here  a great  restoration  in  the 
church  has  been  going  on,  with  some  intervals  of 
inaction,  for  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  Forsyth, 
of  this  city,  has  superintended  the  entire  work, 
with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Bourne,  of  the 
Tything,  builders.  It  is  intended  to  complete 
the  restoration  this  summer. 

Kingsnorton  Church  restoration  is  so  near  com- 
pletion that  the  reopening  is  expected  to  take 
place  shortly.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  this  city,  has 
been  the  architect ; and  Mr.  Estconrt,  of  Glou- 
cester, the  builder.  The  church  had  been  shored 
up  with  great  unsightly  buttresses  in  the  year 
1712,  or  it  could  not  have  stood  so  long.  Tho 
estimated  cost  of  tho  restoration  is  about  2,5001. 
The  church  and  tower  have  been  thoroughly 
restored,  a new  north  aisle  built,  and  new  roofs 
to  nave  and  south  aisle.  All  defective  masonry 
has  been  made  good,  pillars  and  arches  set 
upright,  and  many  unsightly  excrescences  re- 
moved. 

Kidderminster. — A new  organ-chamber  is  being 
erected  at  the  parish  church  of  Kidderminster, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  consulting 
architect  to  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Society. 
Tho  north  gallery  has  been  taken  down ; and  a 
grand  new  organ,  to  cost  1,0001.,  is  to  be  erected 
by  Mr.  Hill,  of  London. 


DUBBIN’S  PATENT. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  new  machinery 
for  repairing  houses,  &c.,  engraved  in  the  Builder, 
No.  1,533,  p.  489,  it  deserves  notice  whether 
the  invention  might  not  include  a plan  for  pre- 
serving the  lives  of  workmen,  by  means  of  a 
movable  chain  fixed  to  the  waist,  or  by  a wooden 
parapet  or  wooden  rail,  sufficiently  high  to 
prevent  such  a fatal  accident  as  that  which 
occurred  to  the  late  Mr.  Basevi  in  Ely  Cathe- 
dral, or  that  which  threatened  to  close  the  career 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  when  he  was  engaged 
in  painting  the  ceiling  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
An  attack  of  giddiness,  as  well  as  a false 
step,  has  ended  the  career  of  many  promising 
workmen,  in  the  absence  of  such  a safe- 
guard, which  was  suggested  by  the  late  Mr. 
George  Combe,  in  one  of  his  works,  as  a 
desirable  improvement.  Window-cleaners,  are 
liable,  especially,  to  fatal  accidents  under  the 
present  system.  Chr.  Cooke. 


THE  MOSAICS  AND  FRESCOES  IN  THE 
HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

In  Committee  of  Supply,  on  a vote  for  light- 
ing and  warming  the  Houses,  Mr.  C.  Bentinck 
referred  to  the  mosaics  and  frescoes.  He  said 
he  had  always  understood  that  mosaics  were  in 
future  to  take  the  place  of  frescoes  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  wanted 
some  explanation,  therefore,  of  the  charge  of 
5001.  for  painting  one  panel  in  fresco  for  the 
central  hall. 

A desultory  discussion  on  this  and  other  sub- 
jects ensued,  and  Mr.  Ayrton  said  in  regard  to 
the  frescoes,  it  was  determined  by  the  Royal 
Commission  that  the  four  patron  saints  should 
be  illustrated  in  the  four  compartments  of  the 
central  hall.  St.  George  had  been  exhibited  in 
what  was  called  glass  or  Venetian  mosaic.  It 
was  generally  considered,  however,  that  glass 
mosaic  was  not  a satisfactory  mode  of  decoration 
for  the  walls  of  that  building,  and  he  asked  all 
the  artists  concerned  in  fresco  painting  to  give 
their  opinion  on  the  subject.  They  thought  it 
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■would  be  quite  premature  to  abandon  fresco 
painting  ; because  an  eminent  chemist,  who  was 
associated  with  them  in  the  inquiry,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  failures  of  the  frescoes  could  be 
traced  to  definite  causes  with  the  knowledge  of 
which  that  class  of  painting  might  be  revived  in 
all  its  perfection.  If  the  glass  mosaics  were  to 
be  gone  on  with,  the  cost  would  be  8007.  apiece, 
instead  of  6507.  The  question  was  an  open  one 
for  the  House  to  decide,  and  if  they  decided  to 
grant  the  5007.,  further  counsel  would  be  taken 
with  the  artist,  Mr.  Poynter,  who  was  a gentle- 
man of  great  eminence.  There  was  great  diffi- 
culty in  going  on  with  the  glass  mosaic,  because 
Wr  Poynter  declined  to  proceed  with  the  designs. 
Finally,  the  item  of  5007.  was  struck  out  of  the 
vote.  Between  two  stools  art  came  to  the 
ground.  

ARCHITECTURE  AT  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  students  who 
obtained  prizes  in  Professor  Lewis’s  classes : — 

Architecture  ( Junior  Class). — W.  G.  Field, 
First  Certificate  and  Prize ; P.  "VYame,  Second 
ditto. 

Senior  Class. — F.  E.  Eales,  Certificate  and 

Medal. 

Architectural  Construction  (Junio'r  Class). — 
F.  P.  Johnson,  First  Certificate  and  Prize ; 
W.  H.  Lloyd,  Second  ditto ; C.  C.  Ogle,  Third 
ditto. 

Senior  Class. — W.  H.  Lloyd,  First  Certificate 
and  Medal ; F.  P.  Johnson,  Second  ditto  ; F.  A. 
Butler,  Third  ditto  j P.  Warne,  Fourth  ditto. 


chimneys  of  the  principal  rooms  may  at  any 
time  be  swept  and  the  soot  carted  away  without 
the  sweeps  entering  the  building,  thus  saving  a 
vast  amount  of  dirt  and  muddle,  is  worthy  of 
attention,  and  will  gladly  be  shown  and  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Edward  Deacon,  the  obliging 
clerk  of  works.  The  stables  and  coachman’s 
house  are  well  removed  from  the  house,  and  are 
built  in  character  with  it,  only  that  the  bricks 
used  are  local  ones,  not  quite  so  regular  in 
colour  as  the  Fareham  brick.  Mr.  Samuel 
Foster,  of  Kempston,  near  Bedford,  is  the  con- 
tractor ; Mr.  Dennis  is  his  foreman  on  the  works. 
The  carving  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  tho  works 
will  probably  be  about  17,000Z. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  the  28th  of  June.  A paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  to  the 
School  Board  for  London,  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  number.  The  examination  of 
the  balloting  papers  for  officers  for  the  ensuing 
session  gave  the  following  result : — 

Preiident.—  J.  Douglass  Mathews. 

Vice-Presidents. — Edward  J.  Tarver  and  George  H. 
Birch. 

Committee. — T.  Blashill,  E.  C.  Lee,  R.  Plumbe,  J.  S. 
Quilter,  G.  It.  Redgrave,  L.  C.  Riddett,  L.  W.  Ridge,  T. 
R.  Smith,  W.  L.  Spiers,  and  T.  H.  Watson. 

Treasurer. — J.  Douglass  Mathews. 

Solicitor. — Francis  Truelitt. 

Auditors. — Stephen  Salter  and  E.  B.  I' Anson. 

Librarian. — H.  C.  Boyes. 

Assistant  Librarians. — Ernest  Flint  and  B.  E.  Pownall. 
Secretaries. — Bowes  A.  Paico  and  S.  Flint  Clarkson. 
Seaistrar. — John  S.  Quilt 


Jieaistrar. — Jonn  b.  Qumer. 
Collector. — Edmund  Marshall. 


BEDFORD. 


The  large  mansion,  from  tho  designs  of  Mr. 
John  Usher,  of  Bedford,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Clapham  Park,  near  Bedford,  for  Mr. 
James  Howard,  M.P.  for  Bedford,  and  a partner 
in  the  well-known  firm  of  agricultural  imple- 
ment makers  of  that  town,  stands  upon  slightly 
elevated  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  park,  and 
commands  a fine  prospect.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  red  brick,  with  dressings  of  Hare-hill  stone, 
and  is  Early  French  Domesticated  Gothic  in 
general  treatment.  The  house  is  carried  well 
np,  somewhat  higher  in  proportion  to  its  ground 
plan  than  are  mansions  of  this  class  generally ; 
and  now  that  during  the  past  fortnight  the 
whole  of  the  scaffolding  has  been  cleared  away, 
the  general  effect  is  seen  to  advantage,  and  the 
diversity  of  grouping  and  of  sky-line  afforded  at 
every  point  of  view  cannot  be  deemed  anything 
but  satisfactory.  The  effect  altogether,  espe- 
cially from  the  eastern  elevation,  is  very  pic- 
tnresque.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the 
north  side,  where  there  is  a large  groined  porch. 
Fareham  bricks  are  used  throughout  the  building, 
the  cut  bricks  being  from  Cossey,  near  Norwich 
the  cut-work  of  the  chimneys  and  other  parts  of 
the  building  come  out  well  and  are  successful. 
The  tiles  are  Burslem  ones,  of  varied  shapes  and 
hues  : the  roofs  being  steep  in  their  pitch,  these 
show  out  to  advantage.  The  staircase  is  of  oak, 
and  is  well  lighted  by  a lantern,  carried  by  an 
arcading  of  Bath  stone,  around  which  is  a 
corridor  communicating  with  the  upper  rooms. 
There  are  four  bays  on  either  side,  the  arches 
being  supported  by  columns  of  red  Mansfield 
stone,  upon  which  are  foliated  capitals;  the 
arch  moulds  are  also  enriched  with  running 
ornament.  The  encaustic  tiles  are  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Cooper,  tile  and  pottery  works,  Maidenhead.  The 
arrangement  in  the  basement,  whereby  the 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — A committee  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  with  a view  to  bring  about  a settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  in  the  building  trade,  passed 
a resolution  suggesting  that  a court  of  arbitra- 
tion should  be  at  once  constituted,  consisting  of 
an  equal  number  of  the  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  employed,  who  shall,  at  their  first 
meeting,  elect  an  umpire  or  referee,  and  that  all 
matter’s  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  such 
court,  whose  decision  shall  be  final,  it  being 
agreed  that,  pending  such  award,  both  parties 
may  maintain  their  present  position.  On  Satur- 
day, at  a general  meeting  of  the  masons  locked 
out,  held  in  the  Sun  Concert  Hall,  Westminster- 
road,  Mr.  Broadhurst  in  the  chair,  about  600  men 
were  present.  The  resolutions  and  recom- 
mendations for  a settlement  of  the  dispute  ema- 
nating from  the  committee  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  were  discussed,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  he  upon  the  table,  but  not  to  be 
further  entertained.  The  carpenters  generally 
repudiate  any  sympathy  with  the  recommenda- 
tion. They  refuse  to  entertain  for  a moment 
the  idea  of  submitting  the  nine  hours  to  arbitra- 
tion. At  a crowded  meeting  of  the  masons  it 
was  also  resolved  that  it  is  advisable  to  allow 
those  shops  now  working  to  continue  to  do  so 
until  further  notice  on  the  same  terms  as  at  pre- 
sent, but  under  protest.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  no  mason  be  allowed  to  resume  work  in  any 
firm  where  the  lock-out  has  been  adopted  until 
the  present  dispute  is  brought  to  a settlement. 
The  resolution  passed  by  the  London  Trades’ 
Council,  suggesting  that  the  question  as  towages 
and  working  rules  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion, on  the  nine-hours  being  agreed  to,  and 
which  was  identical  with  that  submitted  to  the 
delegate  meeting  of  carpenters,  was  rejected  by 
acclamation,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Broadhurst. 
A second  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
(Labour  and  Capital)  Committee  was  held  on 
Saturday  last : present, — Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  M.P.,  Mr.  Tlios. 
Brassey,  M.P.,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Edwin  Pears, 
and  other  members,  when  the  position  was 
further  considered  with  a view  of  taking  such 
further  steps  as  might  seem  likely  to  promote  a 
proper  termination  of  the  present  disastrous 
state  of  things.  It  was  ultimately  determined, 
however,  that  it  was  desirable  before  moving 
further  to  ascertain  in  what  spirit  their  first 
resolution  had  been  received.  Since  then,  the 
Master  Builders’  Association  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  adopt  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  committee.  It  is  stated,  too,  that  some 
sections  of  the  men  hold  an  opinion  favourable  to 
it.  Surely  there  are  some  men  of  position  to  whom 
both  sides  would  listen,  who  could  now  usefully 
interfere.  The  question  as  to  the  formation  of  a 
company  of  co-operative  builders  seems  to  have  so 
far  attained  the  following  shape  : — The  proposed 
company  is  to  be  called  the  London  Company  of 
Builders  (Limited),  with  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  M.P.,  as  trustees; 
to  have  a capital  of  10,0007.  in  10,000  shares  of 
17.  each  ; and  to  be  based  upon  the  co-operative 
principle,  whereby  a preference  would  be  given 
to  employes  who  were  shareholders,  and  who 
would,  by  virtue  thereof,  be  entitled  to  a share 
of  half  the  surplus  profits  over  10  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  other  privileges.  The  company, 
winch  had  already  received  promises  of  support 
from  two  eminent  architects,  would  be  registered 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  all  business  inci- 
dental to  building  and  contracting,  and  the  pur- 
chase  in  fee  or  taking  on  lease  of  the  requisite 
land  for  prosecuting  the  same.  Mr.  W.  Morrison, 
M.P.,  had  undertaken  to  subscribe  for  1,0007., 
and  afterwards  for  2007.  for  every  1007.  sub- 
scribed  by  working  men. 

Lowestoft. — On  Saturday  evening  a large 


meeting  of  bricklayers  was  held  at  the  Clapham 
Hotel,  1 ‘ to  consider  their  present  position  with 
that  of  other  towns.”  Resolutions  were  passed. 
That  an  advance  of  a halfpenny  per  hour  be 
asked  for  upon  the  present  rate  of  wages, 
making  5d.  per  hour  tho  lowest.”  The  present 
wages  are  4£d.  and  5d.  Also  “ that  a circular  bo- 
sent  to  the  masters  immediately,  requesting 
that  the  advance  commence  on  the  1st  of  July.” 

Bristol. — The  following  is  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry  relative  to  tho  dispute  between 
the  operative  carpenters  and  joiners  of  this  city 
and  their  employers  : — 

“ Having  given  deliberate  consideration  to  the  faets  and. 
arguments  laid  before  me  by  the  employers  and  by  the 
operative  carpenters  and  joiners,  I have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  will  be  fair  under  the  circumstances  to 
fix  the  rate  of  wages  at  6?,d.  per  hour,  the  hours  of  work 
to  be  fifty-four  per  week  in  summer  (instead  of  fifty-six  as 
at  present)  and  fifty  and  a half  in  winter  (as  at  present). 

I therefore  make  my  award  on  these  points  accordingly. 
With  regard  to  payment  for  overt  ime,  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  evidence  adduced  would  not  justify  me  in  altering 
the  existing  rate,  viz.,  25  per  cent,  for  the  first  two  hours 
of  overtime  (per  day)  worked  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  50  per  cent,  after  such  two  hours  ; the  present 
rule  will  therefore  stand  good.  Lewis  Fex. 

Bristol,  June  24th." 

Penzance. — A large  number  of  the  operative 
masons  struck  for  au  advance  of  2s.  per  week, 
viz.,  from  20s.  to  22s.  They  alleged  that  this 
increase  of  wages  was  promised  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  to  take  effect  at  Midsummer,  but  that 
the  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  Several  important- 
pieces  of  work  were  at  a standstill.  Tho  hours 
of  labour  were  not  in  question,  and  the  differ- 
ences were  arranged. 

Glasgow. — At  a meeting  in  the  Trades’  Hall, 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

“That  this  meeting  of  the  building  trades  of  Glasgow 
cordially  approves  of  the  desire  of  the  operative  masons  to- 
introduce  the  system  of  the  payment  of  wages  weekly ; 

that  the  deliberate  refusal  ol  the  Master 


deeply  regrets  that  the  deliberate  refusal  ol  the  Master 
Masons’  Association  to  entertain  the  proposal  has  forced 
the  present  course, — viz.,  that  of  a strike, — upon  them,  and 
resolves  to  afford  the  operatives  their  best  moral  influence, 
and,  if  need  be,  financial  aid,  in  maintaining  their  present 
struggle ; and  declares  its  thorough  disapproval  of  tho 
policy  pursued  by  the  Master  Masons  Association  m 
endeavouring  to  cause  the  employers  in  Edinburgh  to  lock 
out  the  operatives  there,  and  its  conviction  that  such, 
action  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  ‘ Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,’  or  otherwise  a strong  argument  in. 
favour  of  its  repeal  as  a measure  which  interferes  with  the- 
action  of  combined  workmen  only.” 


MR.  G.  G.  SCOTT. 

Our  readers  will  hear  with  great  pleasure  that 
her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  intimate  her  in- 
tention of  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood 
on  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  the  eminent  architect, , 
on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  Princet 
Consort  National  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

Sir, — The  article  relative  to  proposed  sewage* 
irrigation  at  West  Ham,  by  Mr.  L.  Angell,  which 
appeared  in  the  Builder,  is  most  misleading.  It 
is  neither  tho  whole  truth  nor  half  the  truth. 
There  is  no  alteration  of  opinion  at  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  to  the  advantages  of 
sewage  irrigation.  There  is  no  opposition  to 
sewage  irrigation.  In  West  Ham  proper  Mr. 
Angell’ s letter  needs  no  refutation.  The  Local 
Government  Board  must  be  assumed  to  accept 
honest  reports  from  its  inspectors ; as,  also,  to> 
decide  from  full  knowledge  of  each  question. 
The  Local  Government  Board  most  certainly 
heard  both  sides  at  West  Ham  before  giving  any 
decision  on  their  inspectors’  reports. 

Sanitarian. 


PREMIUMS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

TnE  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers have  just  awarded  the  following  premiums-, 
for  papers  read  at  the  meetings  during  the_ 
session  1871-2 : — 

1.  A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  iu  Books,  . 

to  Bradford  Leslie,  for  his  “Account  of  the  Bridge  over 
the  Gorai  River  on  the  Goalundo  Extension  of  the  Eastern 
Bengal  Railway.”  . ’p 

2.  A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  Books,  , 

to  Carl  Siemens,  for  his  Paper  on  “ Pneumatic  Despatch  i 
Tubes.”  . , 

3.  A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  Books,  . 

to  William  Bell,  for  his  Paper  “ On  the  Stresses  of  Rigid  . 
Arches,  &c."  . _ . 

4.  A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  Books, 

to  John  Herbert  Latham,  for  his  “ Description  ot  the-  i 
Soonkesala  Canal.”  . _ , 

5.  A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium  in  Books, 

to  George  Gordon,  for  his  Paper  on  “ The  Value 
of  Water,  and  its  Storage  and  Distribution  in  SouUeri*  t 
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6.  A Telford  Premium,  in  Boolts,  to  Frederick  Augustus 
Abel,  F.R.S.,  for  his  Paper  on  “Explosive  Agents  applied 
to  Indus! rial  Purposes." 

7.  A Telford  Premium,  in  Books,  to  Bashley  Britten,  for 
his  Paper  on  “ The  Construction  of  Heavy  Artillery,  with 
■reference  to  Economy  of  the  Mechanical  Forces  enguged.” 

8.  The  Manby  Premium,  in  Books,  to  Charles  Andrews, 
for  his  Paper  on  “The  Somerset  Dock  at  Malta." 

The  Council  have  likewise  awarded  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  to  students  of  the  Institution  : — 

1.  A Miller  Prize  to  Oswald  Brown,  for  his  paper  on 
*'  Sewage  Utilisation.” 

2.  A Miller  Prizo  to  Arthur  Turnour  Atchison,  B.A., 
for  his  paper  on  “ Railway  Bridges  of  Great  Span.” 

3.  A Miller  Prize  to  John  Addy,  for  his  paper  on  “The 
most  suitable  Materials  for,  and  the  Best  Mode  of 
Formation  of,  the  Surfaces  of  the  Streets  of  Large 
'Towns.” 

4.  A Miller  Prize  to  Alfred  Edward  Preston,  for  his 
paper  on  “ Wood-Working  Machinery.” 

6.  A Miller  Prize  to  William  Patterson  Orchard,  B.E., 
for  his  paper  on  “The  Education  of  a Civil  Engineer.” 


TILE  PANELS,  PICCADILLY. 

Sir, — In  your  articlo  on  our  buildings  in  Piccadilly 
{page  499),  you  wonder  whether  the  pictured  panels  are 
actually  designed  by  the  architects. 

We  beg  to  state  that  these  cartoons  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
Henry  Burrow,  for  Messrs.  Powell's  glass  (opus  sect  He), 
and  we  have  pleasure  in  expressing  our  satisfaction  both 
with  the  drawing  and  the  execution  of  the  work. 

George  & Vaughan. 


TENDERS  IN  MANCHESTER. 

Most  of  yonr  readers  feel  interested  in  the  question  of 
quantity -taking,  and  would  doubtless  be  glad  if  your  cor- 
-respondent,  “ it.  W.  A.,”  would  give  some  outline  of  the 
Lancashire  system,  of  which  he  speaks  so  highly 

It.  W. 


BRICK  ARCHES. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  ask  through  your  paper  a ques- 
tion which  has  long  occupied  my  mind  respecting 
the  construction  of  brick  vaulted  arches.  We  have  a 
reservoir  in  course  of  construction  which  we  pur- 
pose to  cover  with  9 in.  brick  segment  arches  of  8 ft. 
span.  Wo  wiBh  to  know  wliioh  of  the  two  following 
methods  possesses  the  greatest  amount  of  strength,  viz.: 
two  separate  rings  of  bricks,  or  the  arch  turned  and 
bonded  with  headers  and  stretchers.  We  are  inclined  to 
■think  the  last-mentioned  the  strongest,  as  it  would  require 
but  one  key.  We  wish  to  know  if  the  above  has  ever  been 
tested.  Avalon. 


THE  INSTITUTE  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  question  which  your  corre- 
spondent “A,”  asked  last  week,  allow  me  to  say  that  every 
year  members  of  the  Institute  arc  invited  to  contribute 
works  ot  art  for  exhibition  at  our  Conversazione,  and  this 
year  the  council  added  a special  note  to  their  annual  report 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  In  addition  to  this,  letters 
convoying  a similar  request  wero  sent  to  a great  number 
ol  artists  who  have  kindly  contributed  on  previous  occa- 
sions. The  result  may  not  have  been  all  that  could  be 
wished  as  far  as  pictorial  art  is  concerned  ; but  at  this 
season  of  the  year  the  works  of  painters  are  being  exhi- 
bited elsewhere,  audit  is  not  easy  to  find  private  collectors 
who  aro  good-natured  enough  to  dismantle  their  own 
walls  tor  the  sake  of  decorating  those  of  our  meeting- 
room. 

With  respect  to  the  rest  of  your  correspondent’s  remarks, 
I am  not  aware  that  any  “bad  modern  French  works” 
wero  exhibited.  _ We  had  many  creditable  examples  of 
■decorative  manufacture,  and  the  reproductions  of  majolica 
and  old  Rouen  ware  wero,  I believe,  generally  considered 
very  interesting  specimens  of  ceramic  art.  If  in  a few 
instances  the  price  of  any  article  was  left  upon  it,  it  was 
•through  inadvertence.  As  a rule,  particular  care  is  taken 
to  have  such  labels  removed. 

Whether  contemporary  architectural  designs— of  the 
quality  usually  supplied  on  such  occasions— would  have 
■been  more  interesting  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  here  on  the  26th  ult.  is,  I venture  to  think, 
doubtful.  I can  only  assure  your  correspondent  that  no 
pains  were  spared  to  render  the  soiree  an  agreeable  one, 
and  though  he  seems  to  have  found  our  walls  “ dreadfully 
dull,”  I hope  that  most  of  our  visitors  were  of  a different 
-opinion.  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Sec.  R.I.B.A. 


A HINT  TO  MASTER  BUILDERS. 

A correspondent,  writing  to  the  Standard, 
says : — 

“ Is  it  not  a great  mistake  to  assume,  as  is  too  often  the 
■case,  that  a strike  is  a struggle  in  any  sense  between 
Labour  aud  Capital  ? Say  I have  capital  aud  wish  to 
Duild  a mansion.  I place  the  matter  in  the  hands 
•ot  a nrst-rate  architect.  He  pleases  me  with  his 
fesigns,  and  I agree  to  proceed.  Having  an  idea  that  it 
is  I who  represent  Capital,  I wish  to  deal  directly  with  my 
xriend  Labour.  My  professional  adviser,  the  architect, 
■however,  tells  me  it  will  be  a very  costly  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  I shall  have  to  provide  plant ; that  he  cannot 
get  Labour  to  give  a contract,  and  that,  without  that,  he 
does  not  hke  to  bind  himself  to  cost.  Having  great  faith 
in  his  advice  1 follow  it,  and  give  up  the  notion  of 
playing  capitalist.  The  drawings  prepared  for  me  by 
my  mend  are  thrown  open  to  competition.  Twelve  gen- 
S"',  desirous  of  representing  me,  send  in  prices  at 
which  they  are  willing  to  spend  my  money  forme,  and  Mr 
Chips  carries  the  day.  Mr.  Chips  calls  on  me  in  his 
IT5.  1 am,  Proud-  for  I feel  that  I am  well  repre- 
aeiiteit.  My  professional  friend  prepares  an  agreement, 
•Hiding  Mr.  Chips  to  keep  good  faith  both  in  the  matter 
■ol  cost  and  completion  by  a given  date.  There  is  a clause, 
however,  exempting  Mr.  Chips  from  any  responsibility  in 
the  event  of  that  most  unusual  occurrence,  a strike.  1 
protest,  but  in  vain.  I am  informed  that  all  builders 
ot  position  insist  on  that  clause.  My  house  is  to 
cost  20,000b,  and  I hug  myself  with  the  belief  that  at  all 
events  I shall  be  turning  over  some  portion  of  that 


I money  while  it  is  being  erected!  but  I find  that  Mr. 
Chips  is  ‘down  upon’  me  with  a certificate  very  speedily. 
In  other  words,  lie  begins,  as  I have  already  said,  to  spend 
my  money,  not  his  own,  almost  from  the  commencement, 
while  I remunerate  him  to  the  extent  of  16  to  20  per  cent, 
for  the  trouble.  I may  have  a shrewd  idea  that  even  the 
first  instalment  goes  to  meet  a ‘ little  bill,’  but  the 
brougham  undeceives  me.  Of  course  there  is  a strike,  and 
my  building  is  brought  to  a stand-still.  I cannot  do  any- 
thing— I cannot  help  myself.  I am  told  that  a struggle 

is  going  ou  between  Labour  and  Capital The 

proper  place  for  Mr.  Chips  is  the  workshop  from  whence 
he  eanie,  not  helping  his  fellow  tradesmen  at  the  bench, 
but  aidiug  them  with  that  strong  head  and  clear  brain  of  ' 
his.  Ho  is  shrewd,  intelligent,  aud  pushing,  and  if  only 
these  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  pushing  men  wero  to 
honestly  represent  their  own  trade  for  its  amelioration 
instead  of  being,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  mere  impedi- 
ments, fattening  ou  Capital  and  on  Labour  too,  aua  ob- 
structing both,  it  would  bo  well  for  the  workmen  and  well 
for  the  capitalists  of  England,  though  fatal,  perhaps, 
to  that  exquisite  little  brougham.  What  is  my  friend  the 
architect  about  that  he  does  not  tako  his  proper  position 
as  a professional  adviser  acting  between  those  two  old 
friends,  Labour  and  Capital  ? He  belongs  to  a powerful 
aud  learned  body  of  professional  men.  In  the  old  days,  I 
take  it,  Mr.  Chips  was  a stranger  in  the  land.  Is 
it  not  possible  in  these  days  of  restoration  for  archi- 
tects to  assort  their  own  position  once  again  ? With 
Labour  united  with  Labour,  the  possessor  of  plant,  and 
subject  to  a committee  of  shrewd,  intelligent  men, 
these  subject  again  to  a body  of  professional  men,  repre- 
sentatives of  Capital,  strikes  would  become  impossible.” 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Gloucester. — The  infants’  and  girls’  depart- 
ment of  St.  Nicholas’s  schools  has  been  opened. 
The  buildings,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones, 
architect,  and  built  by  Mr.  Dream,  jun.,  are  in 
two  stories.  The  ground-floor  contains  the  girls’ 
school,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  class-room  adjoin- 
ing. The  infants’  school  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
girls’  school,  and  measures  35  ft.  by  20  ft.  6 in., 
and  both  schools  are  14  ft.  high.  The  upper 
floor  contains  the  boys’  school,  62  ft.  by  20  ft., 
with  class-room,  20  ft.  by  14  ft.  6 in.  The  height 
of  this  story  is  13  ft.  to  the  wall-plates.  The 
roof  is  ceiled  to  the  underside  of  the  rafters. 
Fresh  air  is  admitted  into  the  buildings  by  open- 
ings under  the  floors,  and  by  the  windows  ; the 
warm  air  escapes  through  ventilators  in  the  roofs 
and  walls  ; and  the  schools  are  warmed  by  open 
fireplaces.  The  boys  and  girls  have  separate 
entrances  in  Quay-street ; the  infants’  entrance 
is  in  Upper  Quay-lane.  The  bell  is  hung  over  the 
gable  in  the  Quay-street  elevation.  The  insides  of 
the  walls  are  painted  and  lime-washed,  and  each 
room  has  wall-lining  of  wood,  4 ft.  6 in.  high. 
The  floor  of  the  boys’  school  has  been  plugged  to 
prevent  the  noise  disturbing  the  occupants  of 
the  lower  rooms.  The  buildings  were  reoently 
visited  by  Mr.  J.  Bowstead,  the  Government  In- 
spector, and  on  his  estimate  they  have  space 
sufficient  for  380  children — 200  girls  and  infants, 
aud  180  boys*  The  elevations  are  plain,  with  no 
attempt  at  ornament,  the  walls  being  built  of 
red  brick,  relieved  with  strings  of  black  and 
white  bricks ; and  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles.  The  usual  offices  have  been  pro- 
vided. The  bare  cost  of  the  buildings  is  8607. 
The  total  cost  of  site,  buildings,  and  fittings,  is 
1,8507. 

Halifax. — Sfc.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic  Schools 
for  the  north  and  east  portion  of  the  borough, 
are  shortly  to  be  commenced,  the  plans  having 
been  passed  by  the  Southowram  board.  The 
site  of  the  schools  is  on  a portion  of  Bloody  field 
near  to  Godley-bridgo.  The  new  building  will 
be  Gothic  in  style,  built  in  the  form  of  a quad- 
rangle. Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
several  hundreds  of  children.  Mr.  Simpson,  of 
Bradford,  is  the  architect. 

Brighouse. — The  plans  of  the  proposed  new 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Clifton  Church,  are 
now  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Barber,  of  Halifax, 
architect.  The  schools  will  be  used  both  as  day 
and  Sunday  school,  the  present  schools  being 
too  small.  The  new  building  will  accommodate 
between  200  and  300  children,  and  will  be  built 
on  a piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  church,  at  the 
east  end,  given  by  Sir  George  Armytage,  bart., 
who  has  also  given  the  stone,  and  a donation  of 
50 1.  towards  the  erection.  Several  tenant  farmers 
have  likewise  offered  to  lead  the  stone  from  the 
quarry,  free  of  cost.  The  schools  are  to  be 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  a School  Board  in  the  district,  and 
with  this  object  in  view  the  Low  Moor  Company 
have  given  300 1.,  there  being  now  about  6007. 
towards  the  whole  cost. 

Suwvtnertoum. — The  parish  schools  have  been 
re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  New  Education 
Act,  they  have  been  considerably  enlarged.  The 
cost  of  the  work  was  about  3007.,  tho  greater 
portion  of  which  amount  has  already  been  raised 
by  voluntary  contribution.  The  alterations  were 


carried  out  from  designs  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of 
Oxford,  architect.  Mr.  Green,  of  Cassington, 
was  the  contractor. 

Oxford. — The  chief  stone  of  St.  Paul’s  paro- 
chial boys’  school,  which  is  being  built  to 
meet  tho  requirements  of  the  Education  Act, 
has  been  laid  by  the  Provost  of  Worcester 
College.  The  site  selected  for  the  building 
is  in  “Allum’s  Field,”  Upper  Walton-street, 
and  the  school  is  intended  to  accommodate 
200  children.  Tho  schoolroom  will  be  75  ft.  long 
and  24  ft.  wide,  and  there  will  be  two  class- 
rooms, 16  ft.  square,  besides  two  laboratories 
and  an  entrance  porch.  The  cost  of  the  work 
will  be  about  9507.  Mr.  Buckeridge  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Selby  the  builder. 

Adelaide  Bridge. — The  new  schoolroom  just 
built  at  Adelaide  Bridge  has  been  opened.  It 
was  built  to  accommodate  fifty  persons.  Tho 
architect  was  Mr.  W.  T.  Pierce,  of  Roehampton ; 
and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Bell,  of  Cambridge. 
The  total  cost  is  about  3007.,  towards  which 
Government  contributes  607. ; the  remainder  is 
raised  by  subscriptions  of  church  people.  The 
ground  was  given  by  Miss  Brady. 

Wolverhampton. — St.  James’B  schools,  Wolver- 
hampton, have  been  enlarged.  The  alterations 
have  doubled  the  original  sizo  of  the  schools,  and 
in  addition  there  are  three  class-rooms,  whilst 
there  were  none  in  the  old  schools.  Accommoda- 
tion is  now  provided  for  about  550  children.  Tho 
alterations  have  been  carried  out,  according  to 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Weller  & Proud,  archi- 
tects, by  Mr.  David  Evans,  builder.  The  altera, 
tions,  together  with  additions  which  have  recently 
been  made  at  the  Causeway  Lake  schools,  will 
cost  altogether  about  1,1007.,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  money  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed. 

Cheetham. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
school,  in  connexion  with  Rydal  Mount  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  and  situate  close  to  Waterloo-road, 
Cheetham,  has  been  laid.  The  site  immediately 
adjoins  the  chapel,  covers  an  area  of  about  70  ft. 
by  40  ft.,  and  will  accommodate  400  children.  A 
plain  brick  building,  in  harmony  with  the  chapel, 
tho  structure  will  bo  two  stories  high,  the  lower 
room  the  principal  schoolroom,  and  the  upper 
one  will  be  used  by  infants.  In  addition  to  these 
rooms,  on  eaoh  floor  provision  will  be  made  for 
class-rooms.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  building,  including  the  purchase  of  the 

land,  -will  be  3,5007.,  and  towards  providing  this 
sum  2,5007.  have  already  been  promised  by  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  and  friends. 

Chester. — The  Blue  Girls’  new  school,  Vioar’s- 

lane,  has  been  opened.  The  Marquis  of  West- 
minster provided  the  site,  which  is  ample  for  the 
purposes  of  a school  and  play-ground.  The  plans 
of  Messrs.  Kelly  & Edwards,  architects,  of  this 
city,  were  chosen,  and  the  contract  of  Messrs. 
B.  & O.  Owens,  builders,  accepted.  The  build- 
ing is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  being  a 
half-timbered  one,  presenting  two  gables,  and  a 
gablet  in  the  centre,  which  overlook  the  park. 
The  building  will  afford  accommodation  for 
twenty-six  scholars,  although  there  are  only 
sixteen  at  present  on  the  foundation.  It  con- 
tains on  the  ground-floor  a vestibule,  lobby, 
school-room,  matron’s  sitting-room,  board-room, 
kitchen  and  scullery,  laundry,  &c. ; and  on  the 
first  floor  two  large  dormitories,  bath-room,  lava- 
tory, bedrooms,  and  sick-room. 

Thetford. — Tho  new  school  - house  recently- 
erected  by  Sir  R.  J.  Buxton,  bart.,  M.P.,  in  tho 
village  of  Rushford,  is  nearly  completed.  The 
building  has  been  erected  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Myhill,  of  Shadwell,  and  is  of  ample 
dimensions  to  accommodate  all  the  children  in 
the  villages  of  Rushford  and  Brettenham. 

Barking. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  school- 
rooms for  this  parish  has  been  laid.  The  build- 
ing when  completed  will  consist  of  a boys’  and 
girls’  school  and  a teacher’s  residence,  the 
builder  being  Mr.  Thomas  Erniior,  of  Commercial- 
road  ; the  architects  are  Mr.  Wm.  Slater  and 
Mr.  R.  Carpenter ; and  the  clerk  of  the  works  is 
Mr.  J.  E.  Walker. 

Bromley. — A new  national  school  has  just  been 
erected  at  Mason’s  Hill.  The  building  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  is  erected  on  a large  piece  of 
o-round  presented  by  the  Rev.  Le  Grix  White,  of 
Leeming,  near  Penrith.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  of  London,  and  the  builder, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Grubb,  of  Bromley.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  1,1507.  The  number  of  boys  and 
girls  which  the  school  will  accommodate  is  200. 
There  is  a covered  playground,  as  well  as  an 
open  one. 

Barwell. — National  schools  have  been  opened 
here.  They  are  to  accommodate  220  children. 
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The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  built  of 
red  bricks,  and  the  front  partly  of  stone.  It 
contains  three  large  rooms,  a class-room,  and 
two  porches.  The  entrance  to  the  boys  room  is 
through  a porch  and  cloak-room,  8 ft.  6 in. 
square.  The  boys’  room  is  40  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and 
height  of  ceiling,  18  ft.  It  is  lighted  by  one 
large  tracery  window,  and  three  other  windows. 
The  girls’  room  is  separated  from  the  boys’  by 
large  folding-doors,  and  is  36  ft.  long  and  18  ft. 
wide.  In  the  infants’ room,  which  is  10ft.  by  18ft., 
two  galleries  have  been  built.  All  the  rooms  have 
been  laid  with  gas,  and  are  heated  with  Penf old’s 
patent  warming  and  ventilating  apparatus.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Osborne,  of  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  Simpson,  of  Leicester,  was  the  contractor. 
The  schools  are  supplied  with  desks,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Simpson,  useful,  it  is  said,  also  for  tables, 
seats  with  rest  for  back,  or  may  be  converted  by 
a simple  method  into  seats  with  book -rest,  for 
divine  service.  At  the  back  of  the  school  is  a 
playground,  walled  round. 

Stafford. — The  memorial-stones  for  Wesleyan 
schools  inEarl-streetliave  been  laid.  The  ground 
floor  will  be  divided  into  class-rooms,  large  infant 
class-room,  library,  &c.,  and  the  general  school- 
room above  will  accommodate  a large  number  of 
children.  The  estimated  outlay  is  1,2001.,  towards 
which  about  S001.  have  been  subscribed,  including 
the  proceeds  of  the  stone-laying,  leaving  a defi- 
ciency of  4001.,  nearly  half  of  which  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  increased  cost  of  labour  and 
material.  It  will  be  a plain  building,  the  outer 
walls  faced  with  pressed  bricks.  The  entrances 
are  in  Queen-street,  and  the  ground  floor,  which 
is  about  56  ft.  by  40  ft.  in  the  clear,  is  laid  out 
for  library,  four  lofty  class-rooms,  and  a large 
infant  class-room,  which  will  also  be  suitable  for 
Band  of  Hope  and  other  meetings.  The  upper 
room  will  cover  the  extent  of  the  whole  building, 
and  will  be  lofty  and  well  ventilated,  with  ceiled 
roof,  24  ft.  6 in.  in  height  from  the  centre.  The 
whole  will  be  heated  with  Redfern  & Co.’s  hot- 
air apparatus ; and  there  will  also  be  a yard  and 
the  requisite  out-offices.  Mr.  Thos.  Roberts,  of 
Trentham,  has  given  his  services  gratuitously  as 
architect,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Wliittome,  of  Stafford, 
is  the  builder. 

Bayton. — The  memorial-stone  of  the  Bayton 
and  Mamble  school  has  been  laid  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Wicksted,  of  Ludlow. 

London. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  schools, 
Kingsgate-street,  has  been  laid  by  Lady  Marian 
Alford. 

Cheddar. — A new  British  school  has  been 
provided  for  Cheddar,  on  a piece  of  land  a little 
to  the  west  of  the  village.  Mr.  J.  Bevan,  archi- 
tect, Bristol,  prepared  the  plans.  The  building 
is  Gothic  in  character,  and  built  of  conglomerate 
stone  quarried  at  Draycott  (a  few  miles  distant), 
with  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  It  has  a bell- 
turret  in  front.  The  structure  forms  a con- 
spicuous object  from  the  Cheddar  Valley  line. 
The  school  buildings  consist  of  two  rooms,  the 
principal  one  of  which  is  large  and  lofty.  On 
the  right-hand  side,  and  forming  part  of  the 
building,  is  a residence  intended  for  the  master 
and  mistress.  There  is  school  accommodation 
for  about  120  children.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  nearly  1,300J. 

Sheriff  Hutton. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Church  schools  at  Sheriff  Hutton  has  been 
laid.  The  schools  will  be  built  chiefly  of  stone, 
to  contain  130  children.  The  principal  school- 
room, 35  ft.  8 in.  by  18  ft.,  will  accommodate  80 
children  ; and  the  smaller  room,  for  girls  (sewing) 
and  infants,  will  hold  50,  and  measures  25  ft.  by 
16  ft.  This  will  meet  the  Government  require- 
ment of  8 square  feet  to  each  child.  The  design 
is  by  Messrs.  Perkin  & Son,  Leeds,  and  the 
contractor  is  Mr.  John  Tomlinson,  also  of  Leeds. 
A master’s  house  will  afterwards  be  added. 


Sighthill,  Glasgow.  It  is  a memorial  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Collins,  the  founder,  in  1834,  of  the 
Glasgow  Church  Building  Society.  The  illus- 
tration of  the  centurion’s  faith  in  the  power  of 
Christ,  occupies  the  three  upright  lights  in  the 
window.  The  dexter  light  contains  three  of  the 
elders  of  the  Jews  accompanying  Christ  to  see 
Him  restore,  the  sick  servant  to  health ; the 
centre  lights  represent  Jesus  met  by  two  of  the 
centurion’s  servants,  and  in  the  sinister  light  is 
seen  the  centurion  tending  his  sick  servant. 
The  whole  story  is  illustrated. 

Bonsall  Church.— Hr.  William  Henstock,  of 
Manchester-,  and  Mr.  Francis  Henstock,  of  Slaley 
Hall  (near  relatives  of  the  late  Miss  Woodiwiss), 
having  commissioned  Mr.  George  Shaw,  of  Sad- 
dleworth,  to  design  and  prepare  three  stained- 
glass  windows  for  the  chancel  of  this  church, 
that  gentleman  has  now  completed  his  task,  and 
put  the  various  subjects  chosen  for  illustration 
in  suitable  order.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  as  it  is  approached  from  the  nave,  there 
is  the  first  window  of  three  lights  representing, 
bv  various  groups,  such  as  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  the  Visit  of  the  Magi,  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Redeemer.  On  the  same  side  of 
the  chancel,  nearer  to  the  eastern  window,  there 
is  the  second  window  of  three  lights,  represent- 
ing again  by  groups  of  figures  the  Transfigura- 
tion. In  the  east  window  is  placed  a represen- 
tation of  the  Last  Supper.  Close  upon  500Z. 
have  been  laid  out  upon  these  windows. 

Sutton  Maddock  Church,  near  Shifnal.  — A 
stained  glass  memorial  window  has  been  fixed  in 
this  church.  The  window  consists  of  two  open- 
ings, one  subject  occupying  each,  the  one  on  the 
left-hand  opening  being  “ The  Baptism,”  and 
the  other  on  the  right  “ Suffer  Little  Children.” 
Belowthe  subjects  are  twoangels  surrounded  with 
light  grisailled  work,  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  window  are  light  canopies  with  i-uby  back- 
grounds ; also  in  a small  tracery  piece  between 
the  two  openings  is  the  Agnus  Dei.  A narrow 
border  runs  all  round  the  window  except  the 
bottom,  which  has  the  inscription.  The  tone  of 
colouring  throughout  the  window  is  like  that 
of  old  stained  glass.  The  window  was  designed 
and  painted  by  Messrs.  Done  & Davies. 

Berkhamp stead  Church. — A stained-glass  win- 
dow has  just  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  this 
church,  to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Cowper,  who 
was  born  in  Berkhampstead,  and  whose  father 
and  mother  are  buried  in  the  chancel.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  window  is  the  Resurrection  ; beneath 
the  central  figure  being  the  poet,  with  hands 
clasped  on  an  open  Bible.  On  one  side  is  the 
Royal  Psalmist,  and  on  the  other  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah.  Cowper’s  tame  hares  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  representation.  The  inscription  is 
as  follows  : — “ William  Cowper,  the  poet,  son  of 
John  Cowper,  D.D.,  rector  of  this  parish,  and 
Ann,  his  wife.  Bom  at  Berkhampstead,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1731 ; died  April  25,  1800.” 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Mark’s,  'Lewisham.  — The  east  window 
of  this  church  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  representing  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord 
and  the  scenes  attending  His  Passion.  A 
window  (proposed  to  be  one  of  a series)  has  also 
been  placed  in  the  south  aisle,  representing  the 
Raising  of  the  Widow’s  Son,  subscribed  by  the 
members  of  the  choir,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  restoration  to  health.  The 
whole  has  been  executed  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  with  the  general 
supervision  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  the  architect  of 
the  building. 

Glasgoio. — In  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Ballan- 
tine  & Son,  of  Edinburgh,  is  a stained-glass 
window  for  a new  Free  Church  just  erected  at 


The  subject  of  school-planning  is  one  which 
may  appear  to  architects  as  so  simple  and  even 
trivial  as  apparently  to  need  little  discussion, 
but  in  reality  the  problem  of  how  to  produce  the 
best  planned  school  (depending,  as  it  does,  upon 
the  previous  problem  of  how  to  teach  in  the 
most  efficient  manner)  is  one  well  worthy  of  their 
careful  attention. 

Various  forms  of  schools  have  been  adopted 
in  different  countries  with  various  degrees  of 
success,  but  it  would  still  seem  that  none  of 
these  form  a perfect  model  for  our  country  to 
adopt,  although  each  may  furnish  a contribution 
on  some  point  or  other. 

The  Irish  school  consisted  generally  of  large 
rooms,  planned  to  give  either  a double  arrange- 
ment of  benches  and  desks  along  each  side  of 
the  schoolroom,  with  classes  intended  to  stand  at 
certain  points,  or  were  arranged  with  desks  down 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  standing-space  for 
classes  on  both  sides.  The  line  of  desks  being 
generally  broken  at  intervals  of  two,  this  plan 
had  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  teacher  to 
pass  easily  to  one  side  of  any  pupil  at  any 
moment  by  the  intervening  gangway  ; and  the 
classrooms  were  few  in  number. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  “Prussian  System,”  as 
it  is  called,  has  been  much  praised  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  classes  being  all  taught  in 
separate  rooms.  It  has  not,  as  a rule,  any 
general  schoolroom,  but  the  school  consists 


entirely  of  classrooms,  although  in  some  in-  ;; 
stances  a hall  is  provided  for  lectures  and  ,! 
examinations.*  The  advocates  of  the  Prussian  j| 
system  allege  that  it  produces  the  greatest  i 
results  when  tested  by  public  examinations, 
while  others  say  that  without  a general  school- 
room such  a plan  merely  offers  facilities  for  the  | 
greatest  amount  of  “cramming.”  I had  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  lay  before  you  a full 
description  of  a Prussian  school,  by  a gentleman 
in  Vienna,  but,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  time,  j 
it  has  not  reached  me.  1 

The  Americans  have  followed  the  plan  of  the 
Irish  schools  to  a considerable  extent,  and  in  j 
their  schools,  as  shown  in  the  published  reports  j 
and  plans  thereon,  many  of  the  main  features  of  j 
an  Irish  school  are  frequently  to  be  found,  | 
although  there  are  of  course  differences  arising  | 
from  the  different  opinions  on  education  pro-  | 
vailing  in  America.  + On  one  point  American  fl 
opinion  differs  widely  from  that  prevalent  on  j 
this  side  the  Atlantic  in  the  circumstance  that  I 
the  whole  of  the  education  is  earned  on  by  j 
mixed  schools,  the  sexes  being  taught  together  I 
to  the  end  of  the  course.  A specimen  of  this  | 
system  of  mixed  schools  throughout  may  be  ( 
found  in  the  Wesleyan  Schools,  near  Tredegar-  1 
square,  Bow. 

In  England,  hitherto,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
general  system  of  public  education,  funds  have  I 
always  been  exceedingly  scanty,  the  only  moneys  I 
derivable  from  the  State  being  “grants  in  aid.”  I 
The  result  has  been  to  necessitate  the  greatest  I 
economy  in  school  buildings.  As  the  funds  have  N 
been  generally  raised  with  great  difficulty,  I 
proper  arrangements  have  been  curtailed,  and  I 
due  regard  to  efficiency  (especially  in  the  article  I 
of  class-rooms)  frequently  neglected.  As  before  I 
remarked,  the  advocates  of  *the  Prussian  system  I 
show  that  it  produces  the  greatest  results  when  | 
tested  by  public  examinations  ; but  the  advocates  I 
of  the  English  system,  on  the  other  hand,  main-  | 
tain  that  the  latter  promotes  general  intelligence  ij 
in  a much  higher  degree,  in  consequence  of  that  J 
attrition  of  mind  arising  from  the  assemblage  of  | 
a great  number,  and  commonly  called  “ the  J 
sympathy  of  numbers.”  The  English  system  il 
seems  to  demand  a general  schoolroom  as  an  ij 
indispensable  necessity  ; and  if  this  be  provided, 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  separate  class-  -I 
rooms  required  for  the  whole  of  the  children,  J 
then  there  is  a serious  increase  in  the  expense  | 
of  the  building,  and,  in  fact,  a superfluous  and  | 
extravagant  amount  of  accommodation.  And  it  | 
may  fairly  be  laid  down  as  a proposition,  that 
only  in  schools  of  the  very  largest  size,  where 
the  cost  of  the  additional  school  or  hall  can  be  ;| 
distributed  over  a large  area  of  children  should  li| 
such  a system  be  adopted,  and  even  then  only  'S 
for  special  reasons  sufficient;  to  outweigh  motives  ;j 
of  economy. 

The  accompanying  plan  sets  forth  a sugges-  -I 
tion  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Cromwell. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  unnecessarily  ;{ 
elementary,  I must  now  proceed  to  indicate  a i(| 
few  of  the  points  which  may  be  considered  to  J 
govern,  in  most  cases,  the  plan  of  a good  school  1 
suitable  for  children  in  large  English  towns.  I I 
hesitate  the  less  to  do  this,  from  perceiving  >1 
many  indications  on  the  part  of  architects  that  il 
the  thoughtful  planning  of  a school  is  a subject  IN 
beneath  their  notice.  As  two  instances,  I may 
mention  that  I observed  the  other  day  published,  | 
in  one  of  the  professional  journals,  the  plans  of  li 
a new  school,  in  which  nearly  all  the  internal  J 
uses, — the  daily  life,  so  to  speak, — of  the  build-  | 
ing,  appeared  to  be  overlooked  or  despised;  | 
and,  again,  I read  with  some  astonishment  a ii 
conspicuous  article  in  another  professional  ,ii 
journal,  criticizing  plans,  as  though  the  only  \ 
object  in  designing  schools  was  to  make  them  J 
look  pi'etty  outside. 


“ Design  prettily ; usefully  if  thou  canst,  but  prettily ."fr 

Still,  I must  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  many  ;ji 
architects  who  cannot  be  ranked  in  the  same  v 
category,  in  stating  many  points  so  well  known  i 
to  them. 

Infant  Schools. — Under  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  infants  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend. 


* By  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  to  the  Central  School 
Board.  Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion on  the  28th  ult. 


+ Annexed  will  be  tound  a plan  of  an  American  school..  ■ 
This  plan  may  be  found  at  page  72  ol' the  filth  edition  ot 
“ School  Architecture  ; or,  Contributions  to  the  Improve-  ! 
meut  of  School  Houses  in  the  United  States,"  by  llenry 
Barnard,  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools  in  Con-  ■ 
necticut,  Hartford,  185-1;  8vo.  It  was  introduced  there  | 

from  another  work,  ‘‘ The  School  and  Schoolmaster,  or 

George  B.  Emerson,  first  published  in  1812.  It  is  called. h 
there,  “ School  for  One  Hundred  aud  Twenty  I upils  : 
The  stairs  lead  up  to  recitation-rooms  over  the  entry  ana 
wood-closet, 
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school  before  the  age  of  five  years,  but,  in  point 
i of  fact,  large  numbers  do  attend  before  that  age, 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  pass  into  the  graded 
schools  at  the  ages  of  six  and  a half  to  seven  years. 
Architects  cannot  too  clearly  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  the  infant  school  there  are  no 
standards  or  grades,  but  that  these  only  com- 
mence after  passing  the  infant  stage.  An  infant 
school  appears  to  divide  itself  naturally  into 
three  parts — 1st.  The  youngest  class  of  children 
who  may  be  termed  “babies,”  and  who  should 
have  a room  devoted  to  themselves,  where  they 
can  bo  simply  amused ; 2nd.  The  main  body  of 
infants  who  are  progressing  through  the  usual 
stages  of  infant  teaching,  of  which  a large 
amount  can  be  taught  on  a well-planned  gallery, 
and  to  whom  marching  is  a very  important 
element,  requiring  clear  floor  space ; and  3rd,  an 
advanced  class  which  is  almost  ready  to  be 
drafted  into  the  graded  schools,  and  who  should 
be  provided  with  benches  and  desks,  and  may 
be  taught  in  a separate  room.  Sliding  partitions 
are  not,  as  a rule,  desirable  in  infant  schools, 
and  the  width  and  proportion  are  seldom  those 
which  are  found  to  be  most  useful  for  a graded 
school.  It  is  most  important  that  the  lighting 
to  the  large  gallery  should  be  from  the  side,  and 
the  class-rooms  should  enter  from  the  school- 
room, with  panes  of  clear  glass  to  enable  the 
mistress  to  see  what  is  going  on.  Circles  in  the 
floor  for  teaching  classes,  and  lines  for  marching 
by,  arc  also  highly  desirable.  If  the  rooms  are 
warmed  by  open  fires,  they  should  have  guards 
to  prevent  accidents.  Of  all  kinds  of  playground 
that  for  the  infants  must  be  considered  the 
most  important.  The  young  children,  depending 
so  much  upon  sun  and  air,  their  playgrounds 
should  bo  made  to  face  the  south,  and  have  a 
portion  roofed  for*  protection  from  weather. 
Although  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  have 
the  infant  schools  above  the  level  of  the  ground- 
floor,  still,  recollecting  that  the  proportion  of  the 
infant  school  is  so  different  from  that  of  a graded 
school,  and  looking  to  the  value  of  laud  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  largo  towns,  it  seems  de- 
sirable that  in  many  cases  where  a large  school 
is  to  bo  built,  one  infant  school  must  be  placed 
above  another.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
staircases  should  be  carefully  planned  so  as  to 
be  easy  and  safe  for  such  small  children,  and 
“ winders  ” should  be  carefully  omitted. 

Tho  general  planning  of  a group  of  schools 
will  bo  very  much  controlled  by  the  site  and  its 
aspects  in  relation  to  school  and  playground ; and, 
having  secured  the  infant  department  in  the  best 
position  for  sun,  the  graded  schools  may  be 
raised  upon  a low  story  of  8 ft.  or  9 ft.,  so  as  to 
obtain  their  covered  playgrounds,  for  some  por- 
tion of  the  school,  underneath. 

II  Graded,  Schools. — In  going  into  the  question  of 

graded  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  before 
us  what  is  meant  by  the  term  “graded.”  Ac- 
cording to  the  Education  Act,  tho  lessons  are 
to  be  given  in  six  separate  “ grades  ” or 
“ standards  ;”  and  although,  when  two  standards 
are  small  in  number,  they  may  be  taught  in  one 
class  together,  yet,  as  a general  principle,  there 
I should  be  a separate  class  of  from  thirty  to 
] forty  for  each  of  the  six  standards.  In  the 
I larger  schools  this  arrangement  will  be  doubled, 

| so  that  each  separate  standard  will  have  two 
I class-rooms.  And  the  school  may  then  be 
I planned  in  two  portions  as  “ junior  ” and 
I “senior.”  .Architects  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
I mind  that  this  question  of  grading  the  school  in 
! six  standards, — in  other  words,  of  planning  a 
I class-room  for  every  class, — is  a vital  point  in  all 
i school-planning.  Mixed  schools  are  not  at  pre- 
| sent  in  much  favour  in  this  country,  because 
i their  adoption  appears  to  narrow  the  field  for  the 
employment  of  school-mistresses  to  infant  schools 
| only. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  right  kind  of  aspect 
j *OT  the  main  frontage  of  a school ; and  some 
I have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  none  but  a 
1 northern  aspect  was  desirable  ; but  it  must  be 
I remembered  that  sun  is  to  a child  very  much  what 
. it  is  to  a flower;  and  that  having  due  regard,  by 
systems  of  blinds,  to  the  inconvenience  from 
! heat  in  summer  weather,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a school  in  this  sunless  climate  of  ours  too 
j sunny. 

In  planning  a school-room  and  its  class-rooms 
| everything  is,  of  course,  subservient  to  con- 
venience of  teaching.  Thus  in  the  principal 
! room  tho  desks  should  be  ranged  along  one  wall 
and  the  principal  amount  of  lighting  should  be 
from  the  back  (as  it  cannot,  as  a rule,  be  sup- 
plied from  the  side).  The  lighting  should  be 
rather  highly  placed ; but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  other 


I of  One  Story  of  a,  German  School.  On  other  Stories  Class-rooms  are  formed  in  the 
space  occupied  on  this  Floor  by  the  Hall.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Class-rooms  hone 
Light  m each  case  at  the  Left  of  the  Desks. 


windows,  so  as  to  secure  through  ventilation  in 
the  hot  summer  weather.  Each  pair  of  class- 
rooms should  be  so  arranged  that  two  groups  of 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  or  even  forty, 
each,  may  be  taught  together  by  the  same 
teacher ; and  the  same  rule  is  applicable  to  the 
classes  in  tho  school-room,  which,  if  arranged  in 
couples,  of  twenty-five,  thirty,  thirty-five,  or 
forty,  will  enable  one  master  to  teach  the  two  ; 
and  in  every  case  the  wall  opposite  a group  of 
benches  or  desks  is  of  value  for  tho  display  of 
diagrams,  maps,  and  other  objects  used  in 
teaching. 

A girls’  school  should  generally  be  grouped  in 
relation  to  the  infant  school,  and  its  entrances 
not  far  removed  from  those  of  the  latter ; while 
tho  entrance  to  the  boys’  school  should  be  kept 
as  far  off  as  possible,  and,  in  the  case  of  a site 
having  two  frontages,  be  placed  in  the  other 
street.  It  is  necessary  in  the  graded  schools  to 
have  a lavatory,  and  also  cap  and  bonnet  rooms, 
compactly  and  economically  planned,  close  to  the 
school-room  itself,  with  two  doors,  so  that  the 
children  may  be  filed  in  and  out  by  the  teacher 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

Tho  fittings  of  school-rooms  have  been  much 
discussed,  and  much  difference  of  opinion 
expressed  as  to  the  best  methods  ; but  in  infant 
schools  it  is  admitted  that  gallery  teaching  is 
mainly  the  best.  When,  however,  we  approach 
the  graded  schools  there  is  much  divergence, 
some  insisting  that  benches  and  desks  are  the 
best,  and  others  that  there  should  be  a gallery 
for  occasional  collective  teaching.  Both  systems 
appear  to  be  good ; but  the  opponents  of  the 
gallery  system  allege  that  in  a graded  school  the 
introduction  of  a gallery  wastes  space;  and  it 
would  appear  that  a gallery  is  only  likely  to  be 
well  utilised  for  the  two  lowest  standards. 
Another  point  appears  to  require  consideration, 
namely,  that  in  the  senior  standards  the  older 
children  will  require  rather  more  space  than  in 
the  lower  standards,  and  that  perhaps  the  best 
way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  to  consider  the 
class-rooms  for  these  two  senior  standards  as 
available  only  for  a slightly-reduced  number. 
This  is  supported  by  the  circumstances  that 
when  Board  schools  have  been  in  operation 
some  time  a per-centage  of  those  who  have  com- 
menced in  the  first  standard  will  be  lost  by  death 
before  reaching  the  last.  A pair  of  classes  in 
the  upper  standards  would  hardly  appear  to 
require  division,  as  in  tho  lower  standards, 
because  of  their  better  discipline. 

Each  class  requires  a separate  cupboard,  for 
its  books  and  papers, — and,  indeed,  a separate 
room  attached  to  each  school,  to  be  called  an 
“apparatus-room,”  seems  highly  desirable;  while 
in  the  case  of  large  schools  about  to  be  erected 
in  London,  a general  room,  available  as  a com- 
mittee-room for  managers,  and  also  for  the  use 
of  the  masters  or  mistresses,  can  hardly  be 
dispensed  with. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
vexed  question  of  ventilation,  some  advocating 
one  system  and  some  another.  My  own  expe- 
rience is  that,  for  a large  building,  there  is 
nothing  like  an  artificial  system  constructed  to 
supply  warm  fresh  air,  and  extract  foul.  No 
doubt  the  open  fire  is  the  best  of  all ; but  in  the 
face  of  the  price  of  coals  rising  each  successive 
winter,  according  to  its  hideous  habit  of  late,  it 
would  appear  that,  as  a matter  of  permanent 
economy,  something  else  must  be  resorted  to.  It 
is  not  necessary  merely  to  warm  and  rewarm 
the  air  which  exists  in  any  given  room,  and  to 


allow  the  children  to  breathe  it  again  and  again ; 
but  to  take  care  that  there  is  ample  cubical 
supply  per  minute  for  each  child,  and  that  this 
is  taken  off  in  a regular  and  even  manner,  the 
great  object  of  ventilation  being  to  avoid  stagna- 
tion of  air.  In  the  case  of  warming  a church  it 
may  suffice  to  have  the  pipes  above  the  floor, 
and  to  warm  the  cold  air  contained  in  the  build- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  a congregation  present 
an  hour  and  a half  at  a time,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  practice  of  Bending  up  volumes  of 
air  heated  by  means  of  hot  iron  plates,  commonly 
known  as  “ cockles,”  a system  always  liable 
more  or  less  to  vitiate  and  deteriorate  the  air, 
and  not  to  be  tolerated  in  connexion  with  an 
atmosphere  which  young  children  have  to 
breatho  throughout  the  day,  and  day  after  day. 
A chamber  fitted  with  iron  pipes,  heated  by  hot 
water  on  the  low  pressure  system,  through  which 
fresh  air  is  passed  and  admitted  to  the  various 
rooms  at  suitable  points,  while  means  of  egress 
can  easily  be  provided  in  connexion  with  some 
artificial  extracting  power,  of  which  the  furnace 
of  the  apparatus  already  mentioned  can  be  easily 
made  to  supply  the  source,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  safest  and  best.  One  reason  why  artificial 
wanning  and  ventilation  has  not  been  hitherto 
more  generally  adopted  is,  that  schools  have 
hitherto  been  of  a much  smaller  kind  than  they 
are  now  likely  to  be,  and  the  cost  of  a caretaker 
continually  on  the  premises,  able  to  take  charge 
of  the  apparatus  as  well  as  the  repairs  of  the 
gas-piping,  window-panes,  warming  apparatus, 
and  various  other  matters  about  the  building, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  schoolmaster  cannot  himself  properly 
manage  the  apparatus. 

The  cost  of  a school  is  a more  serious  point 
than  architects  seem  at  present  disposed  to  con- 
sider ; but  it  may  bo  laid  down  that,  irrespective 
of  the  price  of  land  and  of  the  cost  of  boundary- 
walls  and  playgrounds,  the  building  per  sc  should 
be  admirably  completed  at  61.  to  71.  per  head  as 
a maximum. 


On  the  subject  of  the  external  architecture  of 
schools,  I would  venture  to  add  that,  as  this 
Association  has  always  laid  down  most  strongly 
the  principle  that  the  design  of  a building 
should  clearly  express  its  purpose,  its  members 
will  probably  agree  with  me  when  I say  that  a 
school  should  appear  like  a school,  and  not  like 
a monastery,  a town-hall,  or  a set  of  almshouses. 
Large  towers,  prodigious  roofs,  exaggerated 
gables,  wrought-iron  ridge  excrescences  doomed 
to  speedy  decay,  and  wrought-iron  “ gable  orna- 
ments,” are  all  better  avoided.  The  really 
skilful  architect  null  know  how  to  make  his 
school  look  like  a school,  without  the  use  of  unne- 
cessary or  absurd  features,  and  will  plan  his 
building  carefully,  properly,  and  economically, 
giving  due  and  thoughtful  expression  to  the 
whole,  so  that  his  work  may  contribute,  however 
humbly,  to  the  world’s  wealth  of  architectural 
art,  and  even  tend  to  produce,  I will  not  say  a 
new,  but  a better  style  of  school  architecture 
arising  out  of  the  present  great  demand  for 
school  buildings. 

The  student  will  find  useful  and  interesting 
information  in  the  following  works  : — 

1.  Hints  on  Infant  Schools,  published  by  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Society. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 

i Ireland. 

3.  Description  of  the  Schools  of  Berlin.  By  Adolf 
Gerstenberg,  Government  Architect. 

4 Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Principles  of  School 
Architecture.  By  Henry  Barnard,  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Connecticut. 
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General  SUtch  Pirn.  by  Canon  Cromwell  for  an  English  Graded 
Elementary  School ; providing  for  each  of  the  sir  Government 
Standards,  with  less  numbers  in  the  higher  Standards  to  suit^^ 


Plan  of  One  Story  of  am  American  School. 


:UZ  4°  dlLral  zoom  for  assemblage  of  the  whole  Selwol  when  regained. 
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NEW  OFFICES  OF  THE  HULL  BANKING 
COMPANY,  AT  HULL. 

TriE  structure  of  which  illustrations  are  given 
in  our  present  number  has  been  erected  by  the 
Hull  Banking  Company  at  the  corner  of  Silver- 
street  and  Lowgate,  Hull,  and  recently  opened 
as  the  chief  offices  of  the  company.  The  site  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  within  the  borough,  and 
comprises  that  of  the  former  banking  offices  in 
Silver-street,  with  additional  ground  abutting  on 
Lowgate,  purchased  by  the  company  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a largely-increasing  business. 
On  the  clearing  away  of  the  old  buildings  from 
the  site,  advantage  was  taken  by  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
widening  the  above-named  streets  to  the  extent 
which  could  then  be  arranged.  This  was  further 
aided  by  cutting  off  the  angle  in  planning  the 
new  building,  and  thus  the  street-space  has  been 
increased  at  a point  where  it  was  much  needed, 
and  a considerable  improvement  in  this  respect 
effected.  The  length  of  the  Silvei’-street  frontage 
is  43  ft.,  and  of  that  to  Lowgate  50  ft. ; and  the 
height  of  the  building  from  the  street  pavement 
to  the  capping  of  the  balustrade  on  the  main 
cornice  is  52  ft.  The  bank-floor  is  3 ft.  6 in. 
above  the  street-level,  and  the  clear  heights  of 
the  several  stories  are  as  follow : — Basement, 
7 ft. ; bank,  18  ft. ; first  floor,  12  ft. ; and  second 
floor,  11  ft.  The  base  of  the  building,  to  the 
height  of  the  bank-floor,  is  executed  in  Calverley 
Wood  stone,  and  the  remainder  of  the  facades  in 
Ancaster  stone.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
bank  is  in  the  splayed  angle  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  streets,  and  has  an  arched  stone  canopy, 
panelled  on  the  soffit,  and  supported  on  polished 
grey  Aberdeen  granite  columns  with  carved 
capitals  and  trusses.  The  banking-office  and 
manager’s  l’oorn,  with  the  private  entrance  and 
staircase  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground- 
floor.  The  former  is  of  somewhat  irregular  form, 
and  measures  internally  about  40  ft.  by  42  ft.  Its 
wall-suiffaces  are  recessed,  and  exhibit  pilasters 
and  arcuation  coi'respondent  with  the  windows 
on  the  opposite  sides,  and  are  finished  in  Parian 
cement.  The  entrance-doors  and  internal  lobby 
are  of  Spanish  mahogany  and  embossed  plate- 
glass.  All  the  window-openings  are  fitted  with 
oak  sashes,  those  to  the  bank  and  also  the 
entrance-doorway  being  protected  by  Bunnet  & 
Co.’s  bank-shuttei's.  The  counter  and  bank- 
fittings  generally  are  Executed  in  mahogany, 
arranged  as  Bhovvn  on  the  ground-plan,  and  the 
floor  of  the  public  space  is  laid  with  Minton  & 
Co.’s  tiles.  In  addition  to  the  plate-glass 
windows  the  banking-office  has  a domical 
skylight  in  a compartment  of  the  ceiling, 
directly  opposite  the  principal  entrance,  and 
rising  into  the  area  reserved  for  light  to  the 
back  of  the  upper  stories.  The  ventilation  is 
secured  by  pi-ovisions  in  connexion  with  the 
sky-light,  and  by  a ventilating- shaft  fi'om  the 
centre  of  the  bank-ceiling,  carried  through  the 
roof  above  the  uppermost  stoiy,  and  under  which 
a sun-burner  is  fixed.  The  basement-story  ex- 
tends over  the  entire  area  of  the  site,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  occupied  with  fireproof 
strong-rooms,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  about 
800  superficial  feet,  provided  with  Chubb  & Sons’ 
doors,  safes,  and  other  fittings.  The  remainder 
is  appropx-iated  to  lavatoi’ies  and  other  necessary 
offices,  a hoist  communicating  with  the  banking- 
office,  and  Perkins  & Son’s  heating  apparatus. 
There  is  a spacious  board-room  and  waiting- 
room  on  the  first  floor ; and  the  principal  cashiex,’s 
residence,  with  all  convenient  and  suitable 
domestic  arrangements,  fills  up  the  residue  of  the 
first  and  the  entire  of  the  second  floor. 

The  building  has  been  expected  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  William 
Botteiill,  of  Hull.  Mr.  Benjamin  Musgrave  was 
the  contractor,  and  Mr.  James  Gi’iffiths  the  clerk 
of  works.  The  entire  cost  of  the  works  is  about 
7,500 1.  


SCHOOL  PLANNING  DISCUSSED. 

Canon  Cromwell  (a  member  of  the  School 
Board  for  London),  after  the  leading  of  Mi'. 
Robson’s  paper,  said  that  he  had  recently  taken 
some  pains  in  personally  examining  into  the 
details  of  German  and  Swiss  school  buildings. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  reports,  spoke  of  the 
Zurich  schools  as  better  (in  results)  than  any 
examined  by  him  elsewhere.  Being  at  Zurich, 
ho  (Canon  Cromwell)  therefore  looked  about 
him  with  a ci’itical  eye.  He  found  there  build- 
ings of  all  sizes,  and  of  almost  all  shapes ; many 
mere  adaptations  of  structui-es  previously  used 
for  other  purposes  (one,  for  instance,  was  origi- 


nally the  town-hall).  They  practically  agree, 
however,  in  possessing  no  large  schooli'ooms, — 
only  series  of  class-rooms.  These  class-rooms 
are  ax*ranged  pretty  uniformly  thus : — The 
teacher’s  desk  is  placed  against  one  wall,  the 
desks  of  the  scholars  facing  towai'ds  it ; gang- 
ways ax'e  left  next  the  walls,  and  one  down  the 
centre ; thus  there  are  two  blocks  of  desks,  each 
desk  containing  sitting, &c.,  room  for  foxxr  children 
(in  a few  instances  for  five) . The  teacher  by  this 
arrangement  reaches  easily  over  or  past  the  end 
child  of  any  row,  and  is  able  to  superintend  the 
scholar’s  woi'k  to  any  necessary  extent.  This 
width  of  room  allows  each  child  to  see  thoroughly 
the  teacher,  and  any  blackboard  diagi’ams  made 
by  him  j also  enables  the  teacher  to  see  into  the 
face  of  every  child  without  effort,  so  as  to 
observe  whether  ho  has  succeeded  in  making 
himself  understood ; whether  he  may  pass  to  a 
fui’ther  stage  of  the  subject,  or  should  wisely  go 
over  again  a part  or  the  whole.  At  Zurich, 
however,  he  found  a school-building  (situated 
near  to  the  minster)  which  has  been  recently 
erected,  and  is  said  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
best  teachers,  and  to  be  the  outcome  of  their 
experience  and  careful  thought.  The  school  is 
for  girls  of  the  lower  middle  class.  In  general 
plan  it  resembles  the  colleges  at  Oxford,  con- 
sisting of  a set  of  buildings  (two  or  three  stoi'ies 
in  height),  surrounding  a quadrangle  on  all  the 
four  sides ; open  corridors,  not  unlike  those 
l'oxrnd  the  courtyards  of  the  old  London  inns, 
sui-round  the  internal  inclosure,  and  give  access 
to  a large  number  of  separate  class-rooms. 
These  rooms  are  oblong  on  plan;  the  light 
always  falls  on  one  side  of  the  ranges  of  desks 
placed  longwise  in  the  room.  Between  fifty  and 
sixty  children  are  taught  in  each  such  class- 
room by  one  teacher.  When  the  number  of 
children  capable  of  being  gi-ouped  together  for 
similar  instruction  exceeds  sixty,  it  is  usual  to 
place  them  under  two  teachers. 

As  to  the  American  (United  States)  schools, 
he  had  studied  the  plans  of  the  schools  there  as 
illustrated  in  the  Ropoi’ts  of  the  Controllers  of 
Public  Schools  in  the  important  cities,  and  in 
other  authorities.  In  schools  recently  erected  in 
Cincinnati  a wide  entrance-hall  gives  access  to 
sepax'ate  square  rootns,  opening  from  it  to  right 
and  left,  showing  an  inci'eased  leaning  towards 
the  system  of  separate  classes  in  distinct  rooms, 
to  which  English  expei'ience  has  also  been  gra- 
dually leading.  The  example  from  Bai'nard’s 
book  on  School  Architecture  (school  for  120 
pupils,  with  two  small  l'ecitation-i'ooms  over  the 
end  of  the  room ; sitting,  &c.,  room  for  all  the 
children  in  one  large  room) , he  believed  was  now  a 
little  antiquated — certainly  for  the  large  schools 
of  large  towns.  That,  however,  shows  what  is 
rarely  deviated  from  in  any  school  in  the  United 
States,  viz.,  the  arrangement  of  the  desks,  bo  as 
to  facilitate  a still  closer  approach  of  the  master 
to  the  childi'en  than  even  in  the  German  schools, 
a school-desk  never  being  arranged  for  more  than 
two  children,  and  a gangway  left  at  each  end  of 
it.  In  the  more  expensive  schools,  indeed,  a 
separate  desk  is  provided  for  each  child.  The 
external  appearance  of  the  American  schools  of 
which  he  had  been  speaking,  he  did  not  consider 
satisfactory  examples  of  that  harmony  of  look 
and  purpose  to  which  Mr.  Robson  had  alluded 
in  his  paper,  and  that  he  hoped  would  mark  the 
new  schools  of  the  London  Board.  The  Ohio 
schools  l'eminded  him  of  nothing  so  strangly  as 
of  the  blocks  of  offices  erected  of  late  yeai's  in 
the  City  of  London. 

As  atypical  instance  of  a large  school  building 
lately  fitted  up  most  completely,  according  to 
the  instructions  received  from  Berlin,  Canon 
Cromwell  mentioned  the  Lyceum  at  Strasburg, 
Avhich  he  had  recently  carefully  looked  into,  both 
as  to  the  educational  work  and  the  ai'rangement 
of  the  building.  Childi’en  of  all  ranks  are  educated 
here,  and  the  instruction  ranges  from  the  teach- 
ing of  the  alphabet,  to  preparation  for  the  univer- 
sity. The  buildings  inclose  a quadrangle  on  the 
three  sides,  and  are  three,  and,  in  parts,  four 
stories  in  height ; the  staircases  are  placed  at  the 
two  external  angles  ; the  whole  consists  of  a 
number  of  separate  class-rooms,  entered  on  the 
sides  next  the  quadrangle.  No  lai'ge  rooms  are 
pi-ovided.  These  class-rooms  are  oblong  in  form, 
the  teacher  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  longer 
side,  with  the  desks  opposite  to  him — five  rows 
of  desks  on  a platform  slightly  raised ; the  en- 
trance is  placed  in  the  shorter  side  with  a window 
also  therein  ; and  two  windows  in  the  opposite 
end  wall.  The  stove  is  also  placed  against  that 
wall,  and  a pipe  frequently  carried  from  it  the 
whole  length  of  the  room  towards  the  quadrangle. 

As  to  the  English  schools,  a considerable 


change  had  come  about  in  the  ideas  of  those 
directing  education  and  the  erection  of  school 
buildings.  The  earlier  public  schools  were 
erected  to  serve  two  purposes, — to  be  at  the 
same  time  schoolrooms  and  places  for  public 
worship.  In  order  to  effect  this,  some  of  the 
arrangements  desirable  for  the  one  function  had 
to  be  given  up  and  vice  versd,  so  that  in  the 
result  the  buildings  were  thoroughly  satisfactory 
for  neither.  Three-and-twenty  yeai's  ago,  when 
he  left  his  University  to  engage  in  teaching,  he 
found  a pretty  uniform  type  in  vogue  such  as 
that  of  which  in  the  course  of  his  own  educa- 
tion he  had  seen  the  unsuitableness, — a room 
30  ft.  by  55  ft.  or  60  ft.  he  remembered, — and  of 
course  many  other  examples  used  for  the 
systems  of  supervision  by  one  master,  of 
Lancaster  and  Bell.  Gradually,  however,  the 
importance  of  reducing  the  distractions  and 
keeping  the  minds  of  the  scholars  well  bent  on 
their  work  has  been  found;  out.  The  type  of 
schoolroom  shown  by  his  diagram,  some  of  the 
details  of  which  he  would  describe,  he  thought 
gave  this  necessary  separation  (see  plan).  Four 
desks  in  depth, — placed  as  nearly  as  possible 
together  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
speaking  very  loudly  in  order  to  reach  those 
seated  at  the  back  of  the  group,  he  thought  the 
best  number  of  rows.  They  would  occupy  less 
depth  if  the  standard  and  back  of  a seat  are 
made  parts  of  the  supports  to  the  desk  belonging 
to  the  next  seat  behind  (he  had  adopted  this 
with  success).  An  additional  seat  should  be 
formed  in  front  of  the  fix'st  desk,  without  a desk 
in  front  of  it ; this  will  bo  required  when  several 
sections  of  the  school  are  assembled  for  collec- 
tive teaching.  A group  of  benches  and  desks 
should  not  exceed  13  ft.  (at  a stretch  14  ft.)  in 
length.  A greater  length  than  this  for  ordinary 
lessons  makes  the  field  of  vision  too  wide  for  the 
teacher  to  range  over  easily  and  successfully. 
The  desks  should  be  raised  on  a slight  platform  ; 
this  is  better  in  practice  for  the  childi'en  than 
raising  the  teacher’s  desk.  When  possible  a 
solid  wall  should  be.built  between  class-rooms,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  reverberation  from  wooden 
and  other  partitions  ; and,  for  the  same  purpose, 
wooden  block  flooring  bedded  solidly  will  bo 
found  to  x-educe  the  noise  largely  below  that  from 
a more  or  less  elastic  wooden  floor.  He  had  a 
few  days  ago  been  informed  by  a member  of  the 
School  Board  for  Leeds  that  the  system  of 
building  wide  schools  was  being  acted  upon 
there  ; consequently  the  disadvantages  of  that 
method  were  evidently  not  so  clear  to  othei'S  as 
they  seemed  to  him.  He  could  not  for  his  part 
help  considering  double  rooms  an  entire  mistake, 
defeating  all  the  objects  had  so  specially  in  view 
in  all  recent  changes.  The  distraction  of  the 
attention  of  the  children  by  the  noise,  fi'om  the 
observation  of  opposite  classes  instead  of  their 
teacher,  and  the  inconvenience  to  the  teachers 
themselves  in  some  instances,  are  immense 
hindrances  to  success. 

On  the  sketch  plan  prepared  to  show  some  of 
his  views,  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of 
some  of  his  brother  members  of  the  School 
Board,  movable  partitions  were  shown,  so  that 
a place  for  assembling  for  singing  lessons,  ad- 
dresses, &c.,  was  provided.  From  his  previous 
observations  it  would  be  seen  that,  however  much 
he  recognised  the  value  of  this,  his  mind  was 
much  more  fixed  on  the  importance  of  tho  isola- 
tions of  the  sections  of  the  school.  Light  should 
be  admitted  at  the  back  of  the  children’s  desks ; 
of  course,  in  lai'ge  quantities  ; it  will  be  well 
aided  and  diffused  by  end  windows  in  any  room 
not  exceeding  about  50  ft.  in  length.  For  an 
extension  of  a school  of  this  kind  he  would 
advise  an  l_  plan.  This  system  of  back  and  end 
lights  he  had  recently  adopted  in  some  of  his 
own  school  buildings  with,  in  his  judgment,  satis- 
factory results.  For  warming,  Galton’s  stoves 
seem  suitable  to  clear  away  the  heavy  carbonic 
acid  gas  usually  filling  the  lower  portion  of  a 
school-i'oom,  and  subjected  to  little  movement  in 
the  absence  of  such  an  open  fire.  For  the  win- 
dows he  recommended  an  opening  of  the  main 
portion  hopperwise.  No  cold  draught  descends 
from  such  windows  on  to  the  heads  of  the 
children.  The  cold  air  takes  its  course  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  windows  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  is  warmed  as  it  descends.  He 
had  noticed  that  windows  thus  contrived  could 
always  be  kept  open  with  comfort  nine  months 
at  least  out  of  the  twelve,  only  requiring  to  be 
shut  when  cold  strong  winds  from  some  quarter 
have  set  in.  When  a number  of  boys  had  occu. 
pied  for  three  hours  a room  warmed  and  venti- 
lated in  this  way,  he  had  entered  it  from  the 
external  ah',  and  found  it  perfectly  sweet. 
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Mi-.  T.  Roger  Smith,  in  speaking  of  the 
'German  schools,  noticed  that  the  division  was 
almost  uniformly  vertical,  as  in  the  plan  shown 
by  Mr.  Robson, — the  other  portions  of  the  girls’ 
and  boys’  schools  being  placed  on  the  other  floors, 
similarly  to  those  on  that  plan,  and  the  space 
occupied  by  the  hall  divided  into  additional 
class-rooms,  entered  from  one  staircase  landing 
or  the  other,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  school  (as  to  proportions  of  sexes,  special 
rooms  for  classes,  &c.).  The  large  hall  is  used 
for  collecting  some  portions  of  the  children,  for 
addresses,  the  distribution  of  prizes,  &c.,  and  is 
arranged  in  size  so  as  to  hold  the  senior  or 
selected  sections  of  the  children.  In  the  class- 
rooms the  usual  plan  is  to  provide  seats  for 
seventy,  with  the  idea,  however,  that  sixty  will 
be  very  nearly  the  average  requiring  to  be  taught 
at  one  time.  In  his  view,  the  end  light  or  side 
light  may  be  considered  about  equally  good,  so 
long  as  a strong  light  wholly  from  the  right  is 
avoided.  For  writing,  arithmetic,  and  some 
reading,  a light  entirely  from  the  left,  no  doubt, 
would  be  preferable ; but  if  not  obtainable,  a 
good  light  behind  and  another  from  the  left 
would  [be  a good  substitute.  As  to  the  sizes  of 
the  class-rooms,  the  Germans  had  considered  the 
matter  carefully,  deciding  that  the  child  seated 
furthest  from  the  window  should  have  light 
enough  on  a dull  day  to  see  (say  the  lettering  of) 
a map  or  diagram  without  effort,  and  should  not 
be  placed  so  far  from  the  teacher  as  to  have  any 
difficulty  in  catching  all  that  he  says.  This  dis- 
tance has  been  settled  at  26  ft.  or  27  ft.  at  the 
'longest ; and  consequently  this  dimension,  by 
about  20  ft.  or  21  ft.  is  the  normal  size  of  their 
class-rooms.  The  benches  in  no  case  touch  the 
walls, — room  being  provided  for  the  masters  to 
go  round  on  every  side  of  a group  of  desks. 
The  warming  in  the  German  schools  is  effected 
by  stoves  or  heating  apparatus  placed  in  the 
basement  (no  open  fireplaces).  Vitiated  air  is 
often  carried  off  by  flues  from  the  ceiling. 

With  reference  to  the  English  schools,  Mr. 
Smith  thought  it  impossible  not  to  see  what 
ground  the  system  of  separate  class-rooms  was 
gaining  in  the  minds  of  most  people  who  had  to 
do  with  public  education.  The  heavy  curtains, 
that  have  been  recommended  and  largely  used 
"for  some  years  past,  teachers  pronounce  a great 
improvement  on  the  undivided  school-room  ; but 
these  are  now  frequently  considered  insufficient 
for  securing  the  isolation  wished  for.  At  the 
same  time  the  matter  of  supervision  which 
dictated  the  large  school-room  only  imperfectly 
divided,  must  neither  be  overlooked  nor  treated 
as  chimerical.  Teachers  must  be  obtained  for 
every  standard  who  can  go  alone,  trusting  to 
their  own  judgment  and  authority,  needing  no 
moral  support  from  the  older  and  higher- placed 
teachers,  before  thorough  separation  can  be 
safely  ventured  on ; therefore  some  compromise 
has  ‘been  generally  deemed  necessary  in  this 
particular.  Before  concluding,  he  should  like  to 
bring  forward  one  or  two  points  on  which  he 
found  difference  of  opinion  prevailing,  and  as  to 
which  some  continued  discussion  on  this  occa- 
sion and  thereafter  (among  those  interested  in 
such  matters)  might  aid  in  bringing  right  con- 
clusions ; perhaps  even  some  difference  in  prac- 
tice might  be  permitted  as  experimental  for  the 
same  reasons. 

I.  As  to  ventilation.  Although  opinions  had 
been  expressed  in  favour  of  school-rooms  with 
windows  on  opposite  sides,  he  personally  failed 
yet  to  see  that  more  would  be  secured  by  that 
plan  than  by  (in  a school-room  of  some  moderate 
length)  windows  in  one  side-wall  (at  the  back  of 
the  desks),  and  large  windows  giving  a thorough 
current  from  end  to  end  of  the  room.  Great 
convenience,  with  reference  to  the  general  dis- 
position of  a school-building,  is  often  to  be 
gained,  if,  in  designing,  cross-lighting  is  not 
considered  indispensable. 

II.  As  to  the  conveniences  (closets  and 
urinals).  In  some  of  the  recent  competitions,  it 
had  been  stipulated  that  these  be  kept  away 
from  the  main  building, — across  a yard  ; and  he 
thought  it  a wholesome  kind  of  arrangement; 
neither  could  there  be  any  inconvenience  in  it  to 
children  of  the  class  by  whom  the  public 
elementary  schools  would  be  attended.  It  had 
been,  however,  rather  strongly  argued  that  dis- 
cipline would  not  be  readily  maintained,  as 
these  conveniences  in  the  case  of  a school  on  the 
third  floor,  must  necessarily  be  at  some  consider- 
able distance  from  any  superintendence  ; and  it 
had  been  proposed  that,  on  all  the  stories  enter- 
ing from  half-landings  of  the  staircases  should  be 
lobbies  open  to  the  air  on  both  sides  (a  kind  of 
covered  way) ; and  the  conveniences  situated 


beyond, — cut  off  from  the  school-buildings,  in 
fact,  so  effectually  as  to  exclude  any  risk  of 
effluvia  reaching  them.  What  opinion  do  the 
larger  number  of  practical  teachers  hold  as  to 
this  ? And  is  uniformity  of  practice  of  im- 
portance P 

III.  As  to  the  sliding  - partitions  to  divide 
class-rooms,  and  in  some  cases  the  general 
school-rooms.  They  should  be  as  sound-proof  as 
possible,  and  thoroughly  manageable  without 
much  exertion.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that, 
in  order  to  realise  this,  they  shall  be  double  ? 
Has  a partition  of  this  kind  (thoroughly  effective) 
as  yet  been  erected  ? 

IV.  As  to  the  use  of  the  general  school-room 
for  assembly  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
children  in  any  school.  Has  any  better  plan 
been  used  or  suggested  than  putting  in  front  of 
each  desk  of  the  regular  desks  and  benches  an 
extra  seat, — used  only  at  the  times  of  assem- 
bling,— and  (at  least)  doubling  the  number  of 
the  seats  in  the  school-room  ? It  is  true  that 
this  permanently  increases  the  depth  of  the 
block  of  desks, — with  the  consequent  disad- 
vantages ; but  some  method  should  be  arranged 
by  which  the  larger  number  of  children  may  bo 
seated  at  once,  with  as  little  labour  as  possible 
in  altering  the  positions  of  their  seats.* 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  (member  of  the  School 
Board  for  London)  said  that  he  had  lately 
examined  some  of  the  largest  schools  in  Scot- 
land. One  largo  school  (for  1,200  or  1,400 
children)  he  found  consisting  of  class-rooms 
arranged  for  fifty-four  (fifty  the  ordinary  num- 
ber in  constant  attendance)  ; these  class-rooms 
being  entered  on  each  side  of  a large  corridor  of 
communication.  Each  class  is  taught  by  the 
same  teacher  every  day ; who  is  thus  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  child,  and  the  progress 
made  seems  to  be  rapid  and  certain.  The  head- 
master in  this  school  does  not  teach  at  all, — 
devoting  himself  to  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness,— to  keeping  all  the  machinery  in  motion. 
In  another  school  for  1,400  girls, — taught  by 
most  capable  masters,  he  found  the  system  of 
separate  class-rooms,  with  rooms  capable  of  con- 
taining 120 — for  singing  and  similar  lessons  to 
grouped  classes.  In  this  building  separate  stairs 
are  provided  for  ascent  and  descent ; the  rooms 
for  clothes  are  placed  below  near  the  entrances, 
the  clothes  placed  there  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  the  door  locked  till  the  end  of  the 
school  session  when  the  teacher  superintends  the 
exit  of  the  children.  It  seems  to  be  the  cus- 
tom in  Scotland  to  raise  the  benches.  As  to 
the  points  named  by  Mr.  Smith,  he  (Mr.  C. 
Clarke)  thought  some  amount  of  ventilation 
across  (the  width  of)  a schoolroom  must  be  pro- 
vided in  most  instances ; at  the  same  time  he 
remembered  cases  in  which  great  compactness 
of  plan  had  been  combined  with  fair  efficiency  in 
ventilation  as  at  the  Birkbeck  Schools,  Peckham, 
where  are  lofty  rooms  lighted  by  opening  sky- 
lights; he  considered,  however,  that  the  simplicity 
and  certain  efficiency  of  cross  windows  should 
make  that  system  the  rule  in  all  except  a very 
few  exceptional  instances.  In  the  schools  at 
Hamburg  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  warming 
and  ventilation  ; on  examining  them  he  had 
found  an  avoidance  of  open  fireplaces,  a large 
stove  in  the  lower  story  warms  air  which  is 
admitted  by  flues  into  the  rooms,  and  a system 
of  special  shafts  extracts  the  used  air.  As  to 
the  closets,  &c.,  they  should  always  be  reached 
by  a covered  way  when  placed  apart  from  the 
main  building.  He  thought  it  would  be  worth 
considering  whether  rooms  for  dining  the  children 
as  at  the  middle-class  schools  in  Cowper-street 
should  be  provided ; there  it  was  found  to  save 
valuable  time,  and  in  bad  weather  the  health  of 
the  children  is  not  risked. 

Mr.  James  Watson  (member  of  the  School 
Board  for  London)  called  attention  to  the  value 
of  the  louvre  system  for  ventilation  (as  used  in 
the  windows  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  the 
new  hospital  in  Soho-square).  Being  connected 
with  these  institutions  he  had  witnessed  experi- 
ments that  convinced  him  as  to  the  changing  of 
the  air  and  the  absence  of  draught  from  these 
windows ; the  air  ascends  and  comes  down  by 
the  centre  of  the  wards.  As  to  general  school 
systems,  he  would  confess  that  he  was  not  a con- 
vert to  the  German  system ; — he  had  had 
practical  experience  of  the  value  of  the  sympathy 
of  numbers,  and  of  the  possibility  of  sufficient 


* Could  not  this  be  effected  by  hanging  each  extra  seat 
to  the  standards  of  the  desk  adjoining  ? The  desks  in 
front  being  on  casters  running  on  trams,  the  adjustment 
of  them  to  marked  lines  in  the  floor,  and  the  letting  down 
of  the  seats,  would  be  the  work  of  about  two  miuutes  at 
most. 


isolation  and  most  efficient  control  in  school, 
rooms  for  120. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Ridge  thought  that  no  windows  met  <j 
the  requirements  of  largo  schools  so  well  as 
double-hung  sashes  up  'to  a transom  and  upper  ij 
portions  hung  hopper- wise.  The  sliding  parti- 
tions  in  the  building  of  the  Home  and  Colonial : 
School  Society  in  the  Gray’ s-inn-road  had  been  ” 
pointed  out  to  him  by  Mr.  Robson,  and  on  care-  q 
ful  study  of  them  he  (Mr.  Ridge)  considered!: 
them  the  most  efficient  contrivance  of  the  kindi: 
he  had  seen. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  suggested  that  the  London'' 
School  Board  should  start  a competition  for 
warming  and  ventilating  a largo  school  buildingil 
of  a plan  supposed  fairly  typical;  ho  thought] 
some  novelties  of  value  would  be  elicited, — a* 
ventilating  engineers  and  similar  specialists)] 
would  give  the  matter  much  consideration. 

Canon  Cromwell,  in  responding,  said  that,  ini 
his  view,  schools  were  not  on  the  same  footing  a® 
hospital-wards ; these  latter  are  occupied  nightl 
and  day,  and  by  patients  suffering  from  wounds 
or  disease,  and  the  cross  windows  of  the  pavilion; 
system  are  required  in  order  to  provide  at  the , 
same  time  uniform  diffusion  of  light  and  the] 
utmost  facility  for  constant  movement  of  the  air. 
of  the  ward.  In  the  intervals  of  school-work  the 
open  end-windows  he  had  advocated  should,  how-' 
over,  entirely  renew  the  air  in  the  room.  The; 
closets,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  entirely  detached 
from  the  other  buildings.  As  to  the  raised  deskd 
much  difference  of  practice  prevails,  though  the! 
value  of  bringing  the  head  and  chest  of  each 
scholar  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  is  uniformly 
iusisted  on ; if  more  than  four  desks  deep  they 
must  be  graduated.  In  the  Zurich  schools,  how. 
ever,  the  teacher  is  raised  on  a platform  instead ; 
at  Strasburg  the  children  are  raised ; in  the! 
American  schools  the  children’s  desks  are  on  thd 
level.  The  general  assembly-hall  (of  the  Ger- 
man Bchools)  he  thought  would  prove  more 
interesting  than  of  much  practical  utility  in  our 
schools.  In  the  case  of  the  London  Board,  such 
a provision  coexisting  with  the  limit  of  10  super.’ 
ficial  feet  per  child  in  general  school-room  and 
class-rooms  together,  will  lead  to  a diminution 
of  class-rooms  in  number  or  area  which  hei 
thought  undesirable.  He  advised  architects  tc 
listen  well  to  the  views  of  practical  teachers  ; bul 
not  to  follow  them  implicitly  in  their  definite  sug; 
gestions  as  to  buildings,  rather  to  make  provision’ 
as  technical  skill  and  knowledge  will  enable,  ii 
the  simplest  and  completest  way  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  system  of  teaching  to  be  pursued  ii 
all  its  details. 

Mr.  C.  Clarke  could  say  that  there  was  no  wisl 
on  the  part  of  the  London  School  Board  to  bine 
architects  to  a single  form  of  building,  or  ti 
uniformity  in  details ; they  only  asked  in  each 
case  for  the  most  suitable  building  for  the  specia 
school — the  best  fitted  for  tho  site,  provided  a' 
the  lowest  proper  cost. 

Mr.  Robson  said  that,  in  his  individual  opinion: 
we,  in  England,  should  have  heard  less  of,  anc 
paid  less  heed  to,  the  German  system  of  school 
teaching  if  the  French  had  been  victorious  ii 
the  late  war.  The  German  system  in  its  entirety 
at  least  at  present,  is  impossible  in  England 
where,  for  various  reasons,  it  is  stipulated  by  the 
Education  Department  that  the  head  master  d 
a school  must  not  be  allowed  “ to  provide  foi 
carrying  out  the  entire  business  of  instrr.ctioi 
without  his  own  direct  intervention  in  giving  th. 
lessons.”  He  thought  with  more  class-roomi 
than  hitherto  customary,  the  English  system  re: 
quired  little  modification.  Personally  he  looker 
on  cross-ventilation  of  school-rooms  as  a desi 
deratum.  The  renewal  of  air  on  any  othd 
system  depends  too  much  on  the  position  of  thl 
axis  of  the  schoolroom  with  reference  to  tht 
prevailing  winds.  As  to  sliding  partitions,  h 
had  derived  the  most  valuable  knowledge  h 
possessed  on  the  subject  from  those  at  thi 
buildings  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society.  I 
would  be  desirable,  in  all  cases,  that  they  should 
be  prepared  double,  with  a space  of  air  bd 
tween,  being  used  single  as  a rule,  double  whe: 
required. 


A Medal  Commemorative  of  Thanki 
giving-  Day. — The  Court  of  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  London  have  resolved  to  order  d 
medal  to  be  struck,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  500?)] 
to  commemorate  the  late  national  demonstratici 
in  the  City  of  London  on  the  day  of  thanki] 
tuving  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wale 
The  medal  will  be  distributed  to  such  membeil. 
of  the  Court,  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  of  pubb! 

I institutions  as  may  desire  it. 


July  6,  1872.] 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Harleston. — A new  church  has  recently  been 
erected  in  the  improving  town  of  Harleston,  and 
(consecrated.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.John  the  Baptist,  is  built  in  the  Decorated 
style.  It  consists  of  a nave,  68  ft.  long  by 
20  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  41  ft.  high  to  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  on  each  side  of  which  are  four  arches 
and  piers,  the  latter  alternately  circular  and 
quatrefoil  on  plan,  opening  into  aisles  the  same 
length  as  the  nave,  and  10  ft.  wide.  These 
aisles  are  lighted  by  three-light  windows,  and 
the  nave  has  a clearstory  of  trefoils  and  quatre- 
foils  enclosed  in  equilateral  arches.  There  is  a 
west  entrance,  the  doorway  being  shafted  and 
deeply  moulded,  and  above  it  is  a four-light 
window.  The  chancel  is  30  ft.  long  and  the  same 
width  as  the  nave,  with  an  apsidal  east  end  of 
five  bays,  and  a single-light  window  in  each  bay. 
The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of  pitch 
pine,  carved  and  moulded,  and  the  chancel  roof 
is  formed  of  arched  groining.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  green  rag  slates.  The  benching 
throughout  and  all  the  doors  are  of  wainscot 
oak,  carved  and  moulded,  the  latter  having  some 
wrought  ironwork,  by  Smith,  of  Weybread.  The 
passages  and  chancel  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles. 
The  five  east  windows  are  by  O’Connor.  The 
subjects  are, — 1st.  The  Birth  of  the  Saviour; 
2nd.  The  Baptism  of  our  Lord ; 3rd.  The  Cruci- 
fixion ; 4th.  The  Entombment ; 5th.  The  Ascen- 
sion. The  other  windows  are  glazed  with  rough 
plate  cathedral -glass  and  white  margins,  the 
tracery  being  filled  with  rough  plate  of  two 
colours,  worked  in  crosses  and  other  devices. 
The  outBide  walls  are  of  flint  and  stone,  the  flint 
being  in  several  places  cut  square,  like  bricks, 
and  laid  in  regular  courses.  There  are  stone 
crosses  to  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  a wrought- 
iron  one  at  the  top  of  the  intersections  of  the 
roof  of  the  apse.  A stone  bell-turret,  with  a 
bell  by  Warner,  is  fixed  on  the  gable  of  the 
30uth  transept.  The  church  will  hold  about 
iDO  persons.  Mr.  Phipson  was  the  architect; 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Grimwood,  of  Weybread. 
The  carving  has  been  done  partly  by  Mr. 
Phyffers,  of  London,  partly  by  carvers  in  the 
smploy  of  Mr.  Grimwood,  and  partly  by  carvers 
from  the  atelier  of  Mr.  Cornish,  of  North  Walsham. 
The  church  is  lighted  by  gas  laid  on  by  Mi1. 
Chappell,  of  Harleston,  and  consists  of  simply  a 
jet  of  burners  laid  along  the  string  under  the 
clearstory  windows,  which  lights  the  whole 
building  completely.  The  heating  apparatus 
svas  provided  by  Haydon,  of  Trowbridge.  The 
total  cost  has  amounted  to  about  4,5001.,  towards 
which  Mr.  Hazard,  of  Harleston,  has  contributed 
lpwards  of  2,0001. , besides  giving  the  site. 

Hatfield. — The  Church  of  St.  Etheldra,  Bishop’s 
Hatfield  (the  largest  parish  church  in  the  county), 
:iaving  undergone  a restoration  by  Mr.  Brandon, 
the  architect  (of  which  almost  the  entire  cost  has 
been  borne  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury),  is 
about  to  be  reoccupied. 

Sheerness. — The  new  church  of  St.  Paul  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  edifice  has  been  built  on  the  Well 
Marsh.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  the 
plan  consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  north  aisle, 
bhapel,  and  vestry.  The  arches  of  the  south 
wall  are  temporarily  filled  with  brickwork,  so 
bat,  in  the  event  of  an  extension  of  accom- 
nodation  being  required,  a south  aisle  can 
readily  be  added  to  the  present  structure.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  R.  Wheeler,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells.  The  ground  was  known  to  be  very  soft, 
,and,  on  probing,  it  was  found  that  the  “ soft- 
mess”  extended  downwards  for  a depth  of  40  ft. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  build 
{without  a foundation,  and  to  save  tho  enormous 
lexpensc  of  driving  piles.  Mr.  Wheeler  built 
mpon  inverted  arches,  and  the  plan,  which  was 
&t  first  doubted,  has,  it  is  said,  succeeded,  the 
settlement  having  been  very  slight,  and,  as 
(Arohdeacon  Harrison  said,  there  stands  the 
ichureh,  literally  without  “a  builder’s  founda- 
tion.” The  builder  was  Mr.  Miller,  of  Sheer, 
.mess,  and  the  stone  carving  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
T.  Earp,  of  Lambeth.  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
JPeard,  & Co.  supplied  the  gas-fittings ; and  Mr. 

Gatherwood  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 


The  Thames  Embankment  Surplus  Land. 

lit  is  said  that  Government  have  refused  to 
(accept  the  alternative  compromise  proposed  by 
'the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Thames  Embankment  surplus  land 
Iquestion. 


FBOM  SCOTLAND. 

Edmbu/rgh. — A new  place  of  worship  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Free  Church  has  been  opened 
at  Viewforth.  The  building  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Pilkington  & Bell,  and  occupies  a site  on 
the  north  side  of  West  Gilmore-place.  In  order 
to  suit  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  adopt  the  form  of  a parallelo- 
gram. A result  of  the  limitation  of  tho  site  has 
been  the  introduction  of  galleries  to  a larger 
extent  than  might  otherwise  have  been  con- 
sidered desirable,  so  as  to  provide  the  required 
number  of  sittings.  The  church  will  accom- 
modate 1,000,  of  which  number  546  are  provided 
for  in  the  area,  and  454  in  the  galleries.  The 
interior  is  fitted  up  in  a simple  style,  such 
ornamentation  as  has  been  introduced  being  con- 
fined to  the  front  of  the  galleries  and  the  pulpit. 
The  only  available  place  for  the  vestry  was  in 
the  sunk  flat,  and  the  access  from  thence  to  the 
pulpit  involved  the  erection  of  a screen,  which, 
as  being  the  central  object  in  the  church,  has 
been  combined  with  the  pulpit.  The  site  being 
at  the  intersection  of  West  Gilmore-place  and 
Viewforth-place,  the  salient  comer  has  been 
selected  as  a suitable  spot  for  a tower.  When 
finished,  it  will  rise  to  a height  of  113  ft.  The 
church  may  be  regarded  as  a specimen  of  the 
Geometrical  Decorated  style.  The  windows 
which  light  the  area  are  square-headed,  and  there 
are  moi’e  elaborate  windows  above.  The  elevation 
facing  West  Gilmore-place  has,  in  addition  to 
the  tower,  a large  central  gable  occupied  by  a 
five-light  window,  the  head  of  which  is  filled  in 
with  moulded  bar  tracery ; also  a smaller  gable 
occupied  by  a two-light  window,  the  tracery  of 
which  is  treated  more  simply.  The  elevation 
facing  Yiewforth-place  has  to  the  north  of  tho 
tower  three  gables,  the  centre  one  of  which  is, 
both  as  regards  size  and  elaboration,  the  most 
conspicuous.  The  church,  without  the  tower, 
has  cost  about  5,0001. 


jpaerhs  fjbc.etb.eir. 

The  Culture,  Management,  and  Improvement  of 
Landed  Estates.  By  G.  A.  Dean,  Laud  Agent 
and  Agricultural  Engineer,  &c.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1872. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a man  of  experience, 
and  the  book  is  an  elaborate  and  valuable  one. 
Mr.  Dean  is  well  known  ; he  is  a referee  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  author  of  various  works  on 
agriculture. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  including 
a somewhat  lengthened  introduction.  The 
first  part  also  relates  to  climate  and  geological 
surface,  soils  and  their  properties,  culture  of 
all  the  various  plants  used  and  crops  reared 
in  agriculture ; farming  and  high  farming, 
steam  cultivation,  pasture  land,  manures, 
utilisation  of  sewage,  insects  and  birds.  The 
second  relates  to  the  tenure,  transfer,  and  taxa- 
tion of  landed  property,  ownership  and  occupa- 
tion of  land,  commons  and  waste  lands,  law  of 
fixtures,  dilapidations,  and  waste ; arbitrations 
and  awards,  leases  and  agreements,  rents,  valua- 
tions between  tenants,  tenant  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, farm  labourers,  choice  and  valuation, 
management,  &c.,  of  landed  estates,  farmhouses, 
and  offices,  construction  of  buildings,  building 
materials,  ventilation  and  dampness  of  buildings, 
sewering,  arterial  and  general  land  drainage, 
irrigation,  warping,  reclaiming  of  land,  roads, 
timber  and  ornamental  planting,  underwood,  &c. 
The  work  is  illustrated  by  engravings  of  grasses 
and  insects. 

As  an  example  of  the  author’s  manner,  we 
quote  what  he  says  of  stables  under  the  heading 
“Arrangement  of  Farm  Offices,” — 

“ The  stables  should  be  placed  in  such  a position  that 
workmen  may  have  access  to  them,  without  passing 
through  the  yards  and  courts  where  cattle  are  kept. 

The  horse,  from  being  in  a highly  artificial  state,  is 
much  predisposed  to  inflammatory  action  of  the  viscera, 
and  requires  to  be  treated  with  great  care  ; consequently 
all  stables  should  be  cool,  properly  ventilated,  well  paved, 
and  thoroughly  drained. 

Stables  should  be  from  16  ft.  to  18  ft.  wide  between  the 
stalls  ; the  walls  about  8 ft.  high,  and  the  interior  of  the 
buildings  open  upwards  to  tho  roof.  The  doors  should 
open  outwards,  and  all  the  fastenings  sunk  in  them,  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  horses,  by  their  running  against 
them,  when  suddenly  going  in  or  out;  or  accident  by  the 
harness  catching  and  getting  entangled. 

These  buildings  may  bo  ventilated  by  means  of  luffer- 
boards,  answering  as  windows,  but  when  glazed  sashes  are 
used,  the  luffer-framing  may  be  hung  outside  to  act  as 
shutters ; the  sashes  should  bo  made  to  slide  past  each 
other  in  grooves.  The  temperature  should  be  about  46° 
or  50°  in  winter,  and  from  60°  to  65°  iu  summer.  Excess 
of  light  is  prejudicial,  producing  restlessness;  therefore 
no  more  should  be  admitted  than  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  workmen  to  cleanse  the  stables. 


The  best  materials  for  the  pavement  are  Dutch  clinkers, 
or  small  square  granite,  which  unquestionably  are  supe- 
rior to  any  other  descriptions  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the 
end  the  most  economical.  Asphalte  will  not  stand  against 
the  iron  shoes  of  horses,  and  the  common  pebble  paving, 
from  its  uneven  surface,  and  its  soon  wearing  into  holes, 
loaves  lodgments  for  the  urine,  which  soon  becomes 
putrescent,  and  gives  off1  ammonia  accompanied  with  a 
foatid  odour.  Powdered  gypsum  scattered  over  the  paving 
two  or  three  times  per  week  will  remedy  much  of  this  evil, 
by  its  combining  permanently  with  the  ammonia  ; and  it 
will  add  much  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  stable.  All  paving 
should  be  kept  dry  and  even  on  the  surface  ; this  wifi 
effect  a great  saving  in  tho  litter,  and  keep  the  atmosphere 
more  wholesome. 

Oak  blocks,  or  blocks  of  any  hard  wood,  which  from  its 
texture  is  not  a great  absorbent,  form  a good  and  warm 
pavement. 

A portion  of  each  stable  should  be  partitioned  off  for 
containing  the  harness,  also  the  chaff  and  corn-bins  ; 
recesses  may  also  be  formed  in  the  wall  behind  the  horses, 
for  placing  in  them  the  harness  daily  used,  also  curry- 
combs, brushes,  and  stable  utensils.  These  recesses  should 
have  sliding  doors,  as  the  ammonia  from  the  urine  perishes 
leather,  and  acts  strongly  upon  all  brass-work. 

Stalls,  or  divisions  of  a suitable  description,  should 
always  bo  used,  otherwise  accidents  will  frequently  occur 
by  tho  horses  kicking  or  biting  each  other. 

The  stall  divisions  should  be  about  6 ft.  apart,  and  may 
be  framed  as  described  for  cattle  sheds ; but  the  posts 
should  be  oval  in  form,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  horses, 
should  they  run  against  them  ; the  whole  framing,  if  so 
constructed,  will  be  removable,  and  in  their  places  “ horse- 
boxes " may  be  readily  formed  when  required.  The  stalls 
for  nag  stables  should  be  about  7 ft.  high  at  the  mangers, 
6 ft.  high  at  the  other  end,  and  8 ft.  long.  The  mangers 
may  be  either  of  wood  or  iron,  and  should  be  about  3 ft. 
long,  8 in.  deep,  and  15  in.  wide,  the  back  part  being 
rather  higher  than  the  front.  The  preference  should  be 
given  to  cast-iron ; racks  are  also  best  made  of  this 
material.  Many  persons  think  that  the  racks  are  best 
placed  by  the  sides  of  the  mangers,  as  the  hay-seeds  are 
apt  to  fall  into  tho  eyes  of  the  horses,  when  they  are 
laced  above  their  heads ; others,  that  horses  who  work 
ard  should  have  no  rack-meat  given,  considering  that 
they  satisfy  their  hunger  much  quicker  and  better  when  fed 
from  the  manger,  and  consequently  have  more  time  for 
rest.  This  mode  of  manger  feeding  has  come  much  into 
practice,  aud  is  probably  the  most  economical  for  draught 
horses. 

The  best  means  of  securing  horses  in  their  stalls  is  with 
halters,  having  double  ropes  or  chains,  with  stop-blocks 
at  their  ends,  the  ropes  or  chains  working  in  separate 
rings  fixed  on  tho  manger : each  horse  is  thus  confined  to 
the  centre  of  the  stall,  and  cannot  reach  those  next  him. 
Cast-iron  or  wood  brackets  may  be  fixed  in  the  harness- 
room  and  recesses,  for  hanging  on  the  harness  iu  frequent 
use.  These  brackets  should  be  slightly  inclined  upwards*, 
to  prevent  the  harness  slipping  ott,  and  have  hooks  at  the 
bottom  for  head-stalls,  reins,  &c.  Wire-gauze  lanterns 
are  the  safest  and  best  for  stable  use,  and  should  be  hung 
with  weight  b,  lines,  and  pulleys.” 


VARIORUM. 

Captain  R.  F.  Burton,  in  Cassell’s  Magazine, 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  present 
state  of  Palmyra.  Speaking  pf  an  excavation 
made  by  his  party,  the  writer  says, — 

11  During  our  absence  the  workmen  came  upon  two  oval 
slabs  of  soft  limestone,  each  with  its  kit-cat  iu  high  relief. 
One  was  a man  with  straight  features,  short  curly  beard, 
and  hair  disposed,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  fashion  for 
both  sexes,  in  three  circular  rolls.  The  other  was  a 
feminine  bust  with  features  of  a type  so  exaggerated  as  to 
resemble  the  negro.  A third  and  similar  work  of  art  was 
brought,  but  the  head  had  been  removed.  It  would  be 
hard  to  explain  to  you  the  excitement  caused  by  these 
wonderful  discoveries.  Report  flew  abroad  that  gold 
images  of  life-size  had  been  dug  up,  aud  the  least  disposed 
to  exaggeration  declared  that  chests  full  of  gold  coins  and 
ingots  had  fallen  to  our  lot.” 

A writer  in  the  current  number  of  the 

Leisure  Hou/r,  says  as  to  cathedral  libraries, — 
“ Cathedral  chapters  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
learned  bodies,  and  are  supposed  to  be  zealously 
addicted  to  the  study  of  grave  and  aged  tomes ; 
but  the  state  of  the  libraries  entrusted  to  their 
care  is  hardly  very  creditable  to  them.  Book 
after  book  has  been  allowed  to  disappear  even 
from  cathedrals  whose  deans  have  acquired  dis- 
tinguished renown  as  men  of  letters.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  it  was  customary,  by  tipping  tho 
verger,  to  obtain  permission  to  cut  out  the  illu- 
minations in  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  one 
cathedral  library ; whilst  in  another,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  has  been  seriousiy  injured 
by  the  rude  handling  of  visitors,  to  whom  it  used 
to  be  shown  as  the  largest  and  heaviest  book  in 
the  collection.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  one  of 
the  cathedrals,  not  very  many  years  ago,  dis- 
posed of  a number  of  Caxtons  of  priceless  value, 
in  order  to  purchase  some  current  literature ; 
and  only  the  other  year,  an  enthusiastic  scholar, 
who  had  hunted  in  vain  through  the  library  for 
a magnificent  copy  of  one  of  the  rarest  editions 
of  the  Bible,  actually  found  it  used  by  the 
ignorant  verger  as  a convenient  prop  to  keep 
the  window  open.” 


Tlie  Bermondsey  Water  Supply. — Ener- 
getic measures  adopted  by  tho  Committee  of 
Ratepayers  ‘in  Bermondsey  have  resulted  in  a 
great  improvement  in  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  company,  it  is  said,  are 
actively  pushing  on  their  new  works  at  Nunhead, 
which  they  hope  to  complete  in  ten  months. 
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Opening  of  the  Madras  Waterworks  by 
Lord  Napier.— The  Madras  Waterworks  were 
formally  opened  by  Lord  Napier  [of  Merchistoun, 
ex- Governor  of  Madras  and  ex-Yiceroy  of  India, 
en  the  13th  of  May,  about  half-past  six  a.m.,  just 
before  his  departure  from  India.  Notwith- 
standing the  late  hour  at  which  notices  were 
issued  on  Sunday  evening,  a pretty  large  number 
was  present,  and  all  classes  of  the  community 
were  represented.  The  crowd  outside  the 
railing  was  very  great.  The  sanction  of 
the  Government  of  India  to  the  scheme  for 
bringing  water  from  Red  Hill,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Lee,  executive  engineer  of  the  municipality,  and 
to  a loan  of  thirteen  lacs  of  rupees  to  enable  the 
Commissioners  to  carry  it  out,  was  given  in  1869. 

In  March  of  that  year  the  delivery  channel  for 
conveying  the  water  from  the  Red  Hill  tank  to 
the  town  was  commenced,  and  in  March,  1870,  a 
contract  was  concluded  with  Mr.  Woolley  for  the 
supply  and  laying  of  the  pipes.  When  the 
distribution  works  are  complete  there  will  be 
thirty-six  miles  of  these,  of  which  twenty  have 
been  already  laid  down,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  entire  length  will  be  finished  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  water  will  be  made  available 
for  the  use  of  the  public  by  means  of  127 
fountains  and  36  public  wells  and  tanks.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  districts  which  it 
is  proposed  to  supply  with  water  is  about  315,000 
out  of  a total  population  of  397,000. 

Opening  of  the  New  Town  Hall,  Wed- 
nesbury. — This  event  has  taken  place  in  the 
presence  of  a large  assemblage.  The  hall  stands 
in  the  rear  of  the  public  offices,  which  front  the 
Holyhead-road.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
devoid  of  all  ornamentation.  Internally,  the 
walls  are  divided  into  panels,  separated  by 
Corinthian  pilasters,  supporting  a full  Corinthian 
cornice,  with  enriched  modillions,  from  which 
spring  a coffered  and  panelled  ceiling,  with 
moulded  and  panelled  ribs,  and  enriched  centre 
flowers,  from  which  are  suspended  five  star- 
light burners.  By  day,  light  is  obtained  from 
semicircular  windows,  groined  into  the  coffering 
of  the  ceiling.  The  hail  is  supplied  with  a gal- 
lery, the  front  of  which  forms  a continuous 
curvilinear  line,  and  finishes  in  a curve  at  the 
end  nearest  the  orchestra  against  each  side  wall 
of  the  building.  The  front,  as  also  the  front  of 
the  orchestra,  is  decorated  with  mountings,  and 
fitted  in  with  cast-iron  panels  of  an  ornamental 
pattern,  and  coloured.  Means  of  ingress  and 
egress  are  afforded  by  five  doors.  Mr.  D.  Moore, 
of  Walsall,  executed  the  work.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building  will  be  about  3,0001.,  including 
gasfittings,  heating  apparatus,  and  seats,  which, 
like  all  the  woodwork  of  the  interior,  are  of 
pitched  pine,  stained  and  varnished.  It  will 
accommodate  an  audience  of  780  persons,  and 
the  orchestra  a band  and  chorus  of  120.  The 
organ  was  given  by  Mr.  Brogden,  M.P. 

Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Working  Classes. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Working  Classes  lias  been  held  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presiding.  The 
secretary  of  the  society  (Mr.  Payne)  read  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  stated  that  the 
houses  owned  by  the  society  were  well  occupied. 
The  mortality  throughout  the  houses,  with  an 
average  population  of  1,588,  has  only  been  about 
126  per  1,000,  making  the  lowest  death-rate  the 
society  has  been  enabled  to  record.  The  amount 
received  by  the  society  from  all  sources  during 
the  past  year  was  5,2541.  12s.  9d.,  which,  with  a 
balance  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
5861.  9s.  9£d.,  made  a total  of  5,8111.  2s.  6id. 
The  current  expenses  of  all  the  lodging-houses, 
including  repairs,  amounted  to  3,4351. 9s.  Loans 
repaid,  and  interest  on  loans,  &c.,  1,2151.  5s.  9d., 
salaries  and  agency,  5631.  17s.  3d. ; publications 
and  other  printing,  books  and  stationery,  law 
charges,  and  advertisements,  821.  16s.  21d. ; rent 
of  offices,  postages,  coals,  cleaning,  and  all 
incidentals,  138 1.  17s.  41d. ; leaving  a balance 
at  bankers’  and  cash  in  hand,  4041.  16s.  llld. 
The  real  property,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  society 
is  estimated  as  worth  35,4421.  17s.,  and  the 
general  liabilities  of  the  society  amount  to 
20,573 Z.  9s.,  leaving  assets  to  the  amount  of 
14,869Z.  8s.  It  was  resolved  “ that  this  meeting 
recognise  in  the  success  granted  to  the  efforts  of 
the  society  in  past  years,  a call  to  continued 
operations  in  the  time  to  come.” 


Report  of  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

for  1871.  — This  report  has  been  issued  in  a 
printed  form.  The  metroplitan  improvements 
of  which  it  treats,  include  the  Victoria,  Albert, 
and  Chelsea  embankments ; Queen  Victoria- 
street,  and  the  Whitchapel  and  Stingo-lane 
improvements.  Those  projected,  which  are 
spoken  of,  include  the  new  thoroughfare  from 
New  Oxford-street,  through  Old-street  to  Shore- 
ditch, and  thence  to  Bethnal-green-road ; and 
the  widening  of  High-street ; Shoreditch,  of 
Wapping  High-street,  of  Edgware  and  Har- 
row roads,  and  of  Newington  Butts.  The 
superintending  architect’s  annual  report  re- 
lates to  the  improvements.  During  the  past 
year  105  applications  had  been  made  to  the 
Board  for  their  sanction  to  the  formation  of  new 
streets,  of  which  70  were  granted,  and  35  refused. 
For  the  construction  of  porticoes,  balconies,  and 
verandahs,  78  applications  were  received,  of 
which  65  were  granted,  and  13  refused.  Since 
1855  the  Boai’d  havo  sanctioned  loans  to  the 
amount  of  1,657,4971.  Of  this  sum  760,8231. 
were  for  sewerage  works,  672,572 1.  for  paving, 
and  224,102 1.  for  street  and  other  improvements. 

Sale  of  Contractor’s  Plant,  Sevenoaks 
and  Orpington. — On  Monday  last  Messrs. 
Fuller,  Horsey,  Son,  & Co.  concluded  the  sale  of 
the  first  portion  of  the  contractor’s  plant  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Tunbridge  direct  line, 
lying  at  the  dep&ts  at  Riverhead,  Tubbs  Hill, 
and  Orpington.  The  importance  of  the  sale 
attracted  a large  assemblage  of  buyers,  among 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Sir  Morton  Peto, 
Mr.  Cowdy,  Messrs.  Homer,  Mr.  Deardon,  the 
Landore  Steel  Company,  Mr.  Glassbrook,  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  C.E.,  Messrs.  Colman,  and  Messrs. 
Walker.  The  rails,  of  which  there  were  about 
1,400  tons,  realised  from  71.  5s.  to  81.  17s.  6d. 
per  ton.  Two  locomotives,  made  in  1865,  by  G. 
England,  1.520 1, ; three  by  Brotherhood,  made 
in  °1863,  1,3101. ; three  by  Hughes,  7351. ; a 
mortar-mill,  with  9-ft.  pan,  by  Henry  Clayton, 
961. ; three  Murray’s  pumps,  1401. ; a 16-horse 
portable  engine  by  Clayton  & Shuttleworth, 
1861,  3501. ; four  14-horse  power  portable 

engines  by  same  makers,  1863,  1,0951.  The 
total  amount  was  nearly  30,0001. 

The  Workmen  at  Redcliff  Church, 
Bristol. — On  Saturday  last  the  workmen  cm. 
ployed  at  Redcliff  Church  had  a thorough  day’s 
enjoyment,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Mayor, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Randall,  and  the  Restoration 
Committee.  Before  starting  each  man  was  pre- 
sented with  a small  packet  of  silver,  containing 
three  half-crowns,  to  enjoy  himself  with,  indepen- 
dently of  the  cost  of  dinner,  breaks, and  so  forth. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Portishcad  to  luncheon, 
and  thence  to  the  Rock  House  Hotel,  Clevedon, 
where  they  enjoyed  a hearty  dinner.  After  the 
usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  Williams  proposed  the 
health  of  Mr.  Rice,  clerk  of  the  works,  and  read 
an  address  from  himself  and  his  fellow-workmen 
to  him.  Mr.  Hammett,  the  shop  foreman,  then 
presented  Mr.  Rice  with  a silver  cup,  bearing 
the  following  inscription: — “Presented  to  Mr. 
W.  Rice,  clerk  of  works  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Redcliff,  by  the  workmen,  as  a mark  of  respect. 
June  29th,  1S72.”  Mr.  Rice  thanked  them  for 
their  kindness,  and  said  he  would  treasure  the 
present  as  long  as  he  lived. 

rail  of  Scaffolding  in  Nottingham.— 

A new  chapel  is  being  constructed  on  the  plot 
of  land  at  the  corner  of  Shakspeare-street, 
Nottingham,  for  the  “ Christadelphians.”  The 
outer  walls  have  been  completed,  and  a good 
deal  of  interior  brick,  stone,  and  wood  work  had 
been  done.  Five  men,  bricklayers  and  their 
labourers,  were  engaged  in  carrying  over  an 
arch  at  the  Shakspeare-street  end  of  the  build- 
ing, and  a scaffolding  stretched  across  the  chapel 
resting  upon  two  stone  corbels.  Three  of  the 
men  were  engaged  on  the  scaffolding  when  it 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  they  were  precipitated 
to  the  ground,  a distance  of  40  ft.,  a considerable 
quantity  of  bricks  and  wood  falling  with  them. 
Two  bricklayers  were  very  seriously  injured,  and 
another  less  so.  About  700  bricks  fell.  The 
stone  corbels  on  which  the  scaffolding  rested 
were  not  removed  from  their  places,  but  the 
walls  had  bulged  out,  and  it  is  said  there  was  not 
sufficient  strength  in  the  abutments. 

The  International  Exhibition  and  the 
Working  Classes. — The  Commissioners  are  to 
adopt  measures  for  keeping  the  Exhibition  open 
one  evening  in  the  week  until  tenp.m.  On  those 
occasions  the  charge  for  admission  after  six  will 
be  sixpence. 


Improvements  in  Hyde  Park.— In  reply 

to  questions  as  to  these  intended  improvements,  i 
put  to  Mr.  Ayrton,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  he  i 
said  that  the  sort  of  trees  to  bo  planted  was 
settled  by  the  chief  gardener,  who  was  a distin- 
guished arboriculturist,  and  who  decided  to  > 
have  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees.  With  re-  ■ 
spect  to  bathing  places,  he  held  in  his  hands  the  i 
sum  of  50,0001.,  the  legacy  of  a lady,  for  their  j 
erection,  but  until  that  lady’s  affairs  had  been  i) 
finally  settled  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  dispose  i 
of  the  money.  The  fountain  for  Hamilton-place  < 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  who  was  carry- 
ing on  the  work  under  contract.  The  sculptor 
was  Mr.  Thomycroft,  the  lady  Mi's.  Brown.  The  <1 
Park  paling  was  going  on,  and  there  would  be  i 
no  cessation  in  the  work  until  the  whole  had  I 
been  completed.  With  respect  to  the  water, 
borings  had  recently  been  made  which  would  i 
assure  a certain  supply.  If  more  seats  were  • 
required  for  the  public,  more  would  be  added,  I 
but  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  chairs,  as  , 
those  who  used  the  chairs  would  not  use  the  : 
seats. 

The  New  Wood  - Pavement. — The  wood- 1 

pavement  laid  in  Bartholomew-lane,  near  the  < 
Bank,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  is 
attracting  attention.  The  new  system  consists,  • 
first,  in  the  formation  of  a foundation  of  sand,  of  ■ 
sufficient  depth  to  make  a good  “ grave.”  Upon  i 
this  is  laid  a continuous  flooring  of  2-in.  planks,  ; 
with  a similar  one  above  it  placed  transversely.  • 
The  pavement-blocks,  which  in  form  are  rectan- 1 
gular,  rest  upon  this  double  floor,  and  are  steadied  < 
by  means  of  strips  of  wood  nailed  to  the  floor  > 
beneath.  The  whole  structure  is  cemented  > 
together  with  a composition  of  hot  pitch,  tar,  and  i 
gravel,  and  the  surface  receives  a dressing  of  the 
same  materials.  The  manufacturers  maintain  J 
that,  as  each  block  cannot  possibly  sink  below  .j 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  ones,  and  the  wood  ■ 
itself  is  preserved  from  decay,  the  free  surface  i 
of  the  pavement  will  always  remain  uniform, 
whatever  be  the  traffic  it  may  have  to  support. 

A Memorial  Mortuary  Chapel  at  Chi-: 
Chester. — The  family  of  the  late  John  Abel  . 
Smith,  who  for  over  thirty  years  represented 
Chichester  in  the  Liberal  interest,  intend  to  erect : 
a monument  over  the  vault  containing  his  re- : 
mains  at  the  cemetery.  The  town  council,  as  a :| 
Burial  Board,  have  inspected  the  plan,  by  Mr.  I 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  proposed  site,  and  ap-l 
proved  of  them.  The  plans  laid  before  the! 
council  were  for  a mortuary  chapel,  in  Early  ij 
English  architecture,  to  stand  in  a triangle,  J 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  main  thorough-  ! 
fares  of  the  cemetery.  The  dimensions  of  the! 
proposed  chapel,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  would! 
be  18  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  gable,  20  ft.  long! 
outside  and  15  ft.  inside, and  7 ft.  wide  (inside). J 
There  is  to  bo  an  open  arcade  round  the  build-.u 
ing,  and  the  entrance  is  to  be  by  a metal  gate  of! 
elaborate  design  on  the  cast.  The  chapel  is  to.| 
be  built  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  lead. 

The  Enlargement  of  the  National  Gal-i 
lery. — On  the  vote  of  37,2501.  to  complete  the 
sum  for  the  enlargement  of  the  National  Gal-i 
lery,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Ayrton  said 
the  new  buildings  had  been  expressly  designedi 
in  such  a manner  as  that,  whilst  they  mightl 
stand  alone,  they  would  also  fit  in  well  with  any 
structure  that  might  be  raised  round  them.  In] 
the  meantime,  they  would  blend  harmoniously 
with  the  existing  National  Gallery.  The  best 
pictures  might  be  brought  from  Kensington,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  accommodating! 
presents  of  pictures  to  the  nation.  The  new* 
buildings  would  be  fire-proof,  and  every  precaml 
tion  had  been  taken  with  regard  to  existing! 
buildings. 

Royal  Gallery  of  Illustration. — Mr.  anc  i 

Mrs.  German  Reed  have  been  very  successful  oh  I 
late.  The  proverb,  “ Charity  begins  at  Home, ’a 
sparkling  with  the  melodious  strains  of  Mr. 
Cellier,  nightly  retains  large  audiences  in  theiiili 
seats  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain ; and  “ My  Aunt’si 
Secret  ” eminently  suits  the  peculiarities  of  thel 
company.  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  in  his  last  sketch  c 
“A  Five  o’Clock  Tea,”  displays  a very  greal| 
amount  of  humour,  and  admirably  burlesques! 
English,  German,  and  Spanish  songs. 

The  Building  Societies  Bill. — A deputa.i 
tion  from  1,100  building  societies  have  waited  oi 
the  Home  Secretary,  to  urge  the  Government  tc 
reconsider  their  amendments  to  the  Bnildinjli 
Societies  Bill.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  reply,  said  thd 
Government  were  not  in  a position  to  legislate  - 
immediately  amVproperly  on  the  subject. 
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The  Public  Health  Bill.  — In  Committee  of 
Jupply,  Mr.  Stansfeld  said  it  was  unquestionably 
he  intention  of  the  Government  to  proceed  with 
his  Bill.  The  measure  was  committed  pro  formO, 
he  previous  evening  for  the  insertion  of  certain 
mendments  and  the  withdrawal  of  certain 
lauses.  He  had  unwillingly  come  to  the  con- 
lusion,  however,  that,  considering  the  advanced 
eriod  of  the  session,  and  the  pressure  of  other 
business,  it  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
jlill  itself  to  do  what  was  sometimes  called 
H throwing  part  of  the  cargo  overboard.”  It 
Irppeared  to  him  the  best  course  would  be  to  stop 
mat  year  with  the  creation  and  consolidation  of 
ihe  ulocal  authorities,  and  to  withdraw  all  the 
Klauses  relating  to  nuisances,  hospitals,  river 
Ijollutions,  and  other  matters. 

Drinking  Fountains. — Some  information  as 
D the  cost  of  these  public  conveniences  was 
isclosed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
kinking  Fountain  and  Cattle  Trough  Associa- 
ion,  held  on  Tuesday,  under  the  presidency  of 
ae  Marquis  of  Westminster.  There  are  more 
han  300  troughs  and  fountains  under  the  care 
f the  society,  and  all  are  visited,  cleaned,  sup- 
lied  with  cups,  and  reported  at  the  office  every 
reek.  The  cost  of  the  fountains  for  repair  and 
'ater-supply  averages  nearly  107.  a year  each, 
ut  the  cost  of  the  cattle-troughs  varies  with 
leir  size  and  locality.  The  small  dog-troughs 
re  supplied  entirely  with  the  waste  water  from 
ie  fountains,  but  for  the  larger  troughs  the 
rater-rate  alone  is  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
01.  per  annum,  more  than  1,200  horses,  besides 
|;her  animals,  frequently  drinking  at  one  trough 
i twenty-four  hours. 

New  Institute  for  High  Wycombe.— At  a 

leeting  in  the  Town-hall,  High  Wycombe,  to 
romote  a movement  for  the  erection  of  new 
astitute  buildings  at  Wycombe,  it  has  been 
^solved  that  the  Literary  and  Scientific  and 
fechanics’  Institutes  of  the  town  should  be 
malgamated,  with  a view  to  increase  the 
Wantages  afforded  by  such  institutes,  and  that 
> carry  out  the  amalgamation  a suitable  build- 
jig,  with  reading-rooms,  library,  class-rooms, 
id  an  assembly-room  for  lectures  and  other 
ablic  gatherings,  should  be  provided.  Com- 
littees  were  then  formed  to  carry  out  the 
(jjects  proposed.  Frogmore  Gardens  were  pro- 
ved as  a site. 


New  Enterprise  in  Scarborough. — Mr. 

W.  A.  Waddington,  of  York,  is  erecting  a re- 
staurant, an  arcade,  a theatre,  and  a gentleman’s 
club  all  in  one  building.  A spacious  entrance 
serves  the  whole  edifice,  the  restaurant  being  on 
the  ground.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  arcade. 
Round  the  sides  are  ranged  stalls  to  be  filled 
with  articles  of  taste  and  convenience.  On 
the  third  story  is  a theatre,  to  be  ready  for 
opening  early  in  July.  The  theatre  will  seat 
800  people  in  gallery,  boxes,  saloon,  and  private 
boxes.  Above  is  the  gentlemen’s  club,  fitted  up 
with  news-room  and  billiard-tables. 

A Novelty  in  the  Building  Trade. — Our 

Exeter  correspondent  writes  : — “ A twenty- 
roomed  house,  complete  with  grates,  stoves,  and 
fittings,  has  just  been  brought  by  ship  to 
Exmouth,  for  transmission  by  rail  to  North 
Tawton  (North  Devon).  The  house  was  built  in 
Norway  for  a gentleman  at  North  Tawton  named 
Yicary.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  and,  it  is 
said,  can  easily  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  up 

again  in  any  locality  desired Men  have 

been  brought  from  Norway  to  put  it  up,  so  that 
the  owner  will  be  altogether  independent  of 
home  labour.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  “ Cabman’s  Rest.” — A curious  little 
structure  has  just  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
Birmingham.  It  is  a “cabman’s  rest,”  and  is 
neatly  made  of  stained  wood  and  glass.  It  con- 
tains sitting  accommodation  for  several  men,  and 
has  a locker  for  their  food.  There  is  also  an 
apparatus  for  cooking.  The  current  expenses  of 
the  “ cabmen’s  rest  ” are  to  be  defrayed  by 
subscriptions  of  the  drivers  who  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages.  Its  cost  has  been  about  707., 
and  it  is  the  gift  of  the  town  mission,  who 
intend,  it  is  stated,  to  supply  it  with  literature 
of  an  “ instructive  and  moral  tendency.” 

Miss  Glyn’s  Headings. — On  Friday,  the 
28tli  ult.,  Miss  Glyn  brought  one  series  of  her 
readings  to  a close  with  an  admirable  present- 
ment of  “ Measurefor  Measure.”  Selections  from 
tho  “Merchant  of  Venice”  and  “Romeo  and 
Juliet  ” had  preceded  it.  Miss  Glyn  is  reading 
better  than  ever : the  union  of  force  and  delicacy, 
of  subtle  appreciation  and  effective  characterisa- 
tion, has  probably  never  been  so  strikingly 
exhibited  before  as  during  this  series.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  of  our  rising  actresses  have 
not  failed  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded. 
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Fuseli. — “The  Dream  of  Queen  Katherine,* 
spoken  of  by  Allan  Cuningham,  and  engraved  by 
Bartolozzi,  which  was  counted  as  lost  in  a fire 
that  [consumed  the  property  of  Mr.  Watts,  the 
celebrated  publisher,  has  recently  been  brought 
forward  by  a member  of  the  family.  It  is  a fair 
example  of  the  peculiar  style  of  the  artist,  and 
has  good  qualities.  The  picture  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Robinson’s  shop,  in  Brownlow-street,  Hol- 
born. 

Emigration  to  Brazil. — A small  pamphlet 
on  the  possessions  and  products  of  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil  has  been 
published  by  Joaquim  M.  de  Almeida  Portugal, 
F.R.G.S.,  at  the  Commercial  Agency  of  Brazil  in 
Leadenhall-street.  It  will  bo  useful  to  many 
having  an  interest  in  Brazil. 

Metal-work  at  the  Institute  Conversa- 
zione.— It  is  right  we  should  correct  a little 
slip  in  our  notice  last  week.  The  cross,  candle- 
sticks, and  vases  designed  by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  for 
St.  Andrew’s,  Wells-street,  wore  executed  and 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barkentin  & Co. 

A Glazed  Surface. — Sevei’al  correspondents 
desire  to  hear  more  as  to  the  practicability  and 
expediency  of  using  glass  for  the  lining  of  walls. 
Perhaps  Mr.  James  will  go  further  into  the 
subject. 

Ground-rents  in  the  City. — According  to 
the  City  Press,  120,000  square  feet  of  land  on 
the  Holbom  Viaduct  have  been  let  upon  a 
building  lease  for  15,0007.  per  annum. 


TENDERS 

Tor  erection  of  six  residences  at  Ramsgate,  Kent,  for 
Mr.  N.  B.  Kennard.  Mr.  Charles  Bally,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Poland  : - 

Wigmore  ' £3,003  10  0 

Barwick 7,797  17  0 

Wilson  7,117  13  0 

Osborne  0,622  0 O 

llayuard  6,838  0 0 

Smith  & Sons  (accepted)  6,250  0 0 

Harrison 1,016  0 0 


For  making  roads  at  tho  West  London  District  Schools' 
Ashford,  Middlesex.  Mr.  11.  H.  Collins,  architect . — 

Jones  £387  14  6 

Brooks  832  0 0 

Iletton 750  0 0 

Kirk  717  0 0 

King  700  0 0 

Batch  694  19  0 

Cole  013  0 0 

Nicholson  675  0 0 


The  Beacon  at  Westminster. — Last  week 
l>me  alarm  was  occasioned  by  a rumour  that  a 
f -o  had  broken  out  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
:ock-tower  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
here  was  not,  however,  any  cause  for  appre- 
msion,  as  tho  damage  done  was  confined  to  the 
sstruction  of  a small  deal  box  lined  with  iron, 
which  the  new  beacon  had  been  displayed, 
his  became  over-heated,  and  broke  into  a blaze, 
(he  gas  which  supplied  the  illuminating  power 
as  turned  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  fire 
as  stamped  out  without  the  use  of  water.  This 
jacon  adds  a pleasant  feature  to  London  at 
ght,  and  we  hold  it  to  bo  valuable.  It  gives  a 
ijint  to  calculate  from ; steadies  the  thoughts, 
id  leads  to  precision. 

Decoration  of  Enderby  Church,  Leicester. 

ae  internal  decorations  of  this  church  have  just 
'en  completed.  The  chancel  has  been  decorated 
rougliout,  a choir  of  angels  painted  on  the 
ill  above  the  chancel  arch,  and  quaint  ribands, 
laving  legends,  carried  round  the  nave  arcade 
id  over  the  aisle  windows.  The  west  end  of 
e nave  has  also  received  riband  decorations, 
ie  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Powell, 
rothers,  of  Leeds,  from  plans  prepared  by  the 
'chitecfc,  Mr.  Edward  Bircball,  of  the  same 
wn,  at  tho  cost  of  Mr.  Charles  Brook,  of 
iderby  Hall. 

Rochester  Castle  Gardens. — These  gardens 
2re  opened  to  the  public  on  Wednesday  after- 
• !>on,  by  the  Mayor,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
nmpany.  The  gardens  have  been  taken  on 
rise  by  the  Corporation  from  Lord  Jersey.  A 
fblic  subscription  has  been  raised  for  laying  out 
ije  gardens  and  other  work,  which  has  already 
Bt  more  than  2,0007.  We  gave  a view  of  tho 
Isign  some  time  ago. 

Fire-proofing  Experiments. — With  refer- 
i;ce  to  our  report  of  an  experiment  at  Edmon- 
tn,  in  fire-proofing,  at  Mr.  Brannon’s  cottage, 
lr.  Edward  Marshall  asks  us  to  say  that  the 
1 of  and  floors  of  stables,  and  coach-house  there, 
e covered  with  asphalte  made  and  laid  by 


Northumberland  House. — A direct  ap- 
proach from  Charing-cross  to  the  Thames 
Embankment  being  required  for  the  public  con- 
venience, the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
propose  to  apply  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, with  a view  of  ascertaining  whether  he 
would  assent  to  the  introduction  of  a Bill  by  the 
Board  for  the  acquisition  of  Northumberland 
House  and  grounds,  and  such  other  portions  of 
his  property  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  approach. 

Schools  for  Girls. — The  Board  of  the  trust 
for  carrying  on  the  North  London  Collegiate  and 
Camden  Schools  for  Girls,  Camden  Town,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  June  24th,  appointed  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins  their  ai'cliitect.  Miss  Buss,  who  for 
twenty  years  has  made  a success  of  secondary 
education  for  girls,  and  has  nobly  resigned  her 
interest  into  tho  hands  of  these  trustees,  to 
secure  the  permanency  of  tho  institution,  de- 
serves public  sympathy. 

Docks  for  Bristol.  — The  Bristol  Town 
Council  on  Monday  did  an  important  day’s  work. 
Tho  Council  evidently  felt,  as  was  anticipated 
they  would,  that  the  time  for  talk  had  gone  by, 
and  acting  upon  this  conviction  they  decided,  by 
thirty-three  to  twenty-two,  not  to  assist  to  pur- 
chase the  Channel  Docks  at  Avonmouth ; and 
next,  by  thirty-six  to  nineteen,  they  resolved  to 
contribute  out  of  the  city  funds  100,0007.  towards 
the  construction  of  Docks  at  Portishead. 

Grimston  Park. — This  domain,  in  the  county 
of  York,  with  its  mansion  and  park,  covering  an 
area  within  a ring  fence  of  nearly  2,900  acres, 
was  recently  submitted  to  competition  by 
Messrs.  Driver,  auctioneers,  of  Whitehall.  There 
was  a keen  competition,  and  the  estate  was 
ultimately  knocked  down  to  Mr.  John  Fieldcn, 
of  Dobroyd  Castle,  Todmorden,  for  the  sum  of 
265,0007, 

The  Loughborough.  Loop  Line  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway. — 

The  three  large  wrought-iron  bridges  on  this 
line  were  manufactured  and  erected  by  Messrs. 
Matt.  T.  Shaw  & Co. 


For  alteration  of  house  at  Stopham,  Sussex,  for  Col. 
Barttelot.  Messrs.  Teulon  & Cronk,  architects  : — 

B.  Inkpen  (accepted) £1,100  0 0 


For  restoration  of  Woodmancote  Church,  Henfield’ 
Mr.  H.  Woodyor,  architect: — 

B.  Iukpcn  (accepted). 

Spalding  & Knight,  archi- 


For  house  at  Sudbury, 
tects : — 

Woolnough  (too  late).. 
Cook  & Groom  


..£3,250  0 0 

o it 

..  2,720  0 0 
..  2,553  0 0 
..  2,497  0 0 


For  the  extension  of  tho  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  J.  J. 

Cole,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Barnett:— 

Higgs £14,141  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  13,455  0 0 

Henshaw  & Co 13,275  0 0 

R.  Ashby  & Sons  13,150  0 0 

Dove  Brothers 12,835  0 0 

Hill  & Sons 12,790  0 0 

Perry  & Co.  (accepted)  11,000  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  vicarage  house  at  New  Maldon, 
Surrey.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Goodman  & Vinall  :— 

Belham  £1,991  0 0 

Todd  & Saunders 1,983  0 0 

l.athey,  Brothers 1,925  0 0 

Gibson,  Brothers 1,797  0 0 

Pither 1,789  0 0 

Simms  1,785  0 0 

Hibbins&Co 1,759  0 0 

Wright,  Brothers,  & Goodchild  1,695  O O 

Spearing  & Stewart 1,503  0 0 

For  new  porter's  lodge,  &e.,  at  Wandsworth  Union 
Messrs,  Beeston,  Son,  & Brereton.  architects.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Barnett  : 

Aviss&Co £1,660  0 0 

Parsons  1,638  0 0 

Norriss  1,550  0 0 

Higgs  1,617  0 0 

Easton 1,442  0 0 

Atkinson 1,420  0 0 

Gregory  1,388  0 0 

Latbey,  Brothers 1,370  0 0 

Bass  ' 1,360  0 0 

M ‘Lachlan  1,347  0 0 

Myers  & Sons  . 1,100  0 0 

For  house  and  shop,  Porhnadoc,  for  Mr.  J.  Owen. 
Messrs.  Roberts  & Morrow,  architects  : — 

Humphrey £395  0 0 

Gri  tilth  880  0 0 

Roberts  (accepted) 779  0 0 

Lloyd  763  0 0 

Hughes  710  0 0 
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For  dwelling-house,  Portmadoc,  for  Capt.  Richards. 
Messrs  Roberts  k Morrow,  architects  : 

Griffith  i-'+IO  0 0 

Humphrey  0 0 

Uoyd  3S4  0 0 

Roberts  369  ® ® 

Hughes  (accepted)  324  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  Dolgelley,  for  Mr,  Edward  Jones. 
Messrs  Roberts  k Morrow  arcliitects  : 

H Jones £795  0 0 

Hughes  k Pritchard  765  0 0 

W.  Jones  663  0 0 

J.  Jones  (accepted)  650  0 0 


For  finishing  four  houses  at  Teddington-road,  near 
Hampton  Wick  station.  Mr.  C.  Sewell,  architect  : — 

Beech  £1,086  0 0 

Smith 


Threudkcttlo 

Jackson  ...  

8tevens  

Cooke  & Groom  .... 

Tyrol! ; 

Rouse  & Berriman  . 

Thorpe  i Co 


730  0 0 


670  0 
651  0 
628  0 
721  0 0 
•127  10  0 


For  Castle  Goring,  Sussex,  for  Sir  Percy  Burrell,  hart. 

Wm.  (i.  Habershon  k Pile,  architects  : — 

Tongue  £2,933  0 0 

Boden 2,928  0 0 

Jarrctt 2,815  0 0 

Morgan  2,793  0 0 

Grover 2,767  0 0 

Moore 2,717  0 0 

Forrest  2,716  0 0 

Blackmorc  k Morley  2,660  0 0 


For  Restoration  of  Sandal  Chnrch,  Wakefield.  Messrs. 

Win.  G.  Habershon  & Pite,  architects 

Bruniley £5,201  0 0 

Sampson 1,109  0 0 

Blaekmore  k Morley 2,830  0 0 

Eccles&Co 2,712  0 0 

Edey  2,595  0 0 

Wealherley  k Rymcr 2,531  0 0 


For  Norfolk  County  Schools  at  Elniham,  near  East 
Dereham.  Mr.  John  Giles,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied bv  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode.  Contract  No.  1 : — 

Skipper  (accepted) £8,000  0 0 


For  building  a warehouse  at  Hayne-strcct,  Charter- 
house-square,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Penson.  Mr.  N.  S.  Joseph, 
architect : — 

Langmead  & Way  (accepted)  ...  £3,775  0 0 


For  additional  aisle,  transept,  and  porch,  to  Holy 


Mr.  J.  M.  K.  Hahn, 


Aviss  & Co.,  accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hydraulic  (next  week).— S.  B.  (we  published  a letter  on  " Lath  and 
luster  Buildings."  some  short  time  ago  ; but  must  leave  uur  corre- 
londent  to  look  for  it  himself). — W.  E. — J.  IV.— H.  L.— H.  B.— Sir. 

B.  ,t  Sous. — Professor  L. — T.  A Go. — J.  R.  M. — B.  F. — A.  S.  N. — 
essrs.  F.  & Co.— Mous.  G.— H.  A.— Dr.  G.— T.  R. — W.  A M.— J.  B.— 


W.  R.— R.  A. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  ot  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac. , must  bo  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Noth. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  author. 


Batli  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 
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DAKNBLL’S  LAND  and  HOUSES  : a 

g Guide  to  the  Safest  Investments. 


,ondon  : EFFINGHAM  WILSON.  Royal  Exchange. 


ATEW  PRACTICAL  SCIENTIFIC, 

jA  WORKS  publishing  by  R.  A.  SPRIGG,  ATCHLF.T.  A CO. 
on  Engineering  (Civil  and  Mechanical).  Architecture,  Land  and.; 
Building  Surveying,  Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic  Ornament,  w orltr 
on  Timber.  Upholstery,  and  Cabinet  work  ; and  on  Monuments,  Ac.—-, 
No.  106,  Great  RusseU-street,  Bedford-square,  London.  A new  list  l 
sent  to  order  for  ono  stamp. 


W RALE'S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES  -NEW  VOLUME. 
This  day.  12mo.  cloth  limp  ; illustrated  with  215  Woodcuts,  price 
(postage  2d.) 


"PRACTICAL  PLANE  GEOMETRY  ;i 

I giving  the  Simplest  Modes  of  Constructing  Figures  contained 


ruction  of  the  Ground. 

SI.  A.  Author  of  “ Mathematical 
Instruments, " Ac. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall- 


E.C. 
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Recently  published,  Royal  32mo.  price  5s.  (post-free),  strongly 

rflHE  APPRAISER,  AUCTIONEER, 

l BROKER.  HOUSE  and  ESTATE  AGENT,  and  VALUER'S 
POCKET  ASSISTANT,  for  the  Valuation  for  Purchase  Sale,  or 
Renewal  of  Leases,  Annuities,  and  Reversions,  and  of  Property 
generally  ; with  Prices  for  inventories.  Ac. 

By  JOHN  WHEELER,  Valuer,  Ac. 

Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  by  C.  NORRIS. 

" Cram-full  of  valuable  information  of  practical  value.  Tt  is  a 
trustworthy  aud  compendious  guide  to  all  Boris  of  valuation.  ■ 
Insurance  Agent  . 

London : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court.  E.C. 
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For  residence  at  Foulmire,  for  Mr.  F.  B.  Johns.  Mr. 
E.  Nash,  architect : — 

Banting  (accepted) £1,176  0 0 


For  residence  at  Orwell,  for  Mr.  P.  H.  Meyer.  Mr.  E. 
Nash,  architect: — 

Bunting  (accepted) £2,315  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa  residence  at  Nar- 
borough,  near  Leicester,  for  Mr.  John  Bevau.  Messrs. 
Willoughby  k Son,  architects  : — 

Glover  & Son £1,251  8 0 

Osborne,  Brothers  ],230  0 0 

Mason  1,200  0 0 

Kellett 1,200  0 0 

Hackree  1,200  0 0 

Herbert  1,190  0 0 

Major  1,150  0 0 

Smith  & Monbray  1,125  0 0 

Lewitt  (accepted) 1,100  0 0 

Foister 1,060  0 0 

Brown 1,029  0 0 


For  painting  and  decorating  the  exterior  and  interior 


of  the  vestry-hall,  City-road, 
tect : — 

Mackintosh  

Jones  

Wyull  k Co 

Bolting  

Gribble  

Starkey  & Sou 

Brittain 

Jones  k Wareham  

Allard 

Thomas  

Bodman  

Beeton  

Lovell  £ Co.  (accepted) 


Mr.  J.  Niblett,  arclu- 


For  cottage  dwellings,  Prince’s  Town,  Dartmoor,  for 
the  White  Works  Tin  Company.  Wm.  G.  Habershon  & 
Pite,  architects : — 


Acgett  & Luscombc 

B latch  lord  

Waterson  

Blackmorc  . 

Blacker  

Westnway  

Can  dish  


..£2,662  0 • 
..  2,525  0 
..  2,300  0 
..  2,2-M)  0 
..  2,090  0 
..  2,076  0 
..  2,036  0 
..  1,863  0 
..  1,830  0 


For  erecting  a manufactory  and  cottages  at  Haverhill, 
Suffolk.  Messrs.  Tarring  £ Son,  architects  : — 

llrown  £2,660  0 0 

Shurraur 2,540  0 0 

Mason 2,453  0 0 

Bell  & Son 2,340  0 0 

Hall 2,249  11  0 

Thoday  2,234  15  0 

Mason  &Fell 2,070  0 0 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Cast- 
ings. A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Tiles  prepared  to 
use,  with  the  celebrated  Whitland  Abbey  Green 
Slates.  Drawings  and  prices  upon  application. 
Offices  and  Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street, 
St.  Mary- Axe,  London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of 
Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates  in  town  and 
country. — [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.  W.  Accuracy  is  guaranteed ; 
punctuality  may  with  confidence  be  relied  upon. 
Plans  and  Drawings  Copied,  Traced,  or  Litho- 
graphed.— [Advt.] 


ALLEN 


& 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  factory  at  Barns- 
bury-road,  for  Mr.  Bradsell.  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  archi- 
tect : — 

Crabb  £598  0 0 

Durnford  & Langham 505  0 0 

Rooney,  Brothers  455  0 0 

Cook  A Green  398  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Sudbury,  Suf- 
folk, for  Mr.  H.  C.  Canham.  Messrs.  Spalding  & Knight, 
architects : — 

Cook  & Groom 

Green  

Stephenson 

Grimwood  k Sons  .... 


..  £2,953 


2,553  0 


COMPANY, 

ART  FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 


LONDON,  E.C. 


Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

GAS  and  WATER-WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 


HE  CULTURE,  MANAGEMENT,  and 

IMPROVEMENT  of  LANDED  ESTATES. 

By  G.  A.  DEAN,  Land  Agent, 

Referee  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Author  of  va 
Agriculture.  Ac. 

Loudon:  LONGMANS.  GREEN.  & CO. 

For  facility  of  reference  the  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  :- 
PART  I.— On  ''Laud  Culture,"  contains— 

Chapter  1. — Introductory.  2.  The  Climate  of  Great  Britam  anc 
Ireland,  and  Observations  upon  that  of  Foreign  Countries,  in  relatior 
to  Agriculture.  3.  Observations  on  the  Geological  Structure  of  tin 
United  Kingdom,  considered  in  its  relation  to  Agriculture.  4 Th. 
Structure,  Texture,  Mineral  Composition,  aud  Physical  Properties  a 
Soils.  6.  Character  of  Soils,  as  indicated  by  their  Natural  I roduc« 
tious.  6.  Classification  of  Soils.  7.  Re-agents  or  Tests  for  ascertains* 
the  Nature  aud  Properties  of  Soils,  and  Analyses  of  Solis,  by 
Chemists.  8.  Grasses  : their  Specific  Character,  Comparative  l 
and  Selections  for  various  Soils,  the  most  fertile  Illustrated  in 
9.  The  Organic  and  Inorganic  Structure,  Functions,  Gerir 
and  Food  of  Plants.  10.  The  Culture  of  Clovers  and  other  l laati 
used  in  Alternate  Husbandry.  11.  The  Culture  of  the  Coreaila  Ot 
Corn  Plants.  12.  The  Culture  of  Brassica  and  Leguminous  1 lauta 
13  The  Culture  of  Root  Crops.  14.  Rotation  of  Cropping— why 
Requisite.  15.  Thorough  Culture  aud  High  Farming.  16.  Expert 
mental  and  Prize  Farms.  17.  The  Culture  of  Land  by  means  O 
Steam  Power.  18.  Observations  on  Breaking  Up  from  Lay  lug  Dow. 
to  Pasture,  the  Improvement  and  Management  of  Pasture  Land,  an 
the  proper  Mode  ef  making  Grass  into  Hay.  19.  The  Properties  t 
Farm-yard  Manure  aud  other  Ingredients  used  for  Increasing  tu 
Fertility  of  Soils.  20.  Observations  on  and  Analysis  of  Guano  an 
oilier  Artificial  Manures.  21.  Tests  to  Detect  Adulterations  in  Alta 
fieial  Manures.  22.  The  Utilisation  of  Sewage  for  Agricultural  Pu* 
poses.  23.  Artificial  Manures  suited  to  various  Crops,  the  Forra 
of  Composts,  and  the  Proi>er  Time  for  Applying  them  to  th 
24.  Insects  destructive  to  Plants  and  Trees,  their  SpeciQo  Chi 
and  Habits.  25.  Prevention  of  Propagation  and  Menus  of  Destroy!! 
Insects.  26.  Blight,  Mildew,  Smut,  Rust,  and  Honey-dew.  27.  Bin 
Destructive  and  Beneficial  to  Agriculturists,  with  Remarks  respectui 
Winged  and  Ground  Game  and  Rabbits. 

PART  II.— On  the  La  vis  relating  to  Land,  and  the  Management  r 
and  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates,  contains — 

Chapter  1.  Observations  on  the  Tenure.  Transfer,  and  Taxations 
Landed  Estates.  2.  Observations  on  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Owne 
ship  and  Occupation  of  Land.  3.  Rights  to  Common  and  Wnsf 
Luids,  and  the  Importanceof  Reclaiming  aud  Enclosing  them.  4.  L 
of  Fixtures,  Dilapidations,  ami  Waste.  5.  Legal  Obligations 
Tenants  to  properly  Cultivate  Farm  Lands  under  Agreement 
Custom.  6.  Arbitrations  and  Awards.  7.  Leases  and  Agreemen 
8.  Rent  of  and  Times  of  Entry  upon  Farms.  9.  Tenant-Right 
cording  to  the  Customs  of  the  Country.  10.  Basis  for  Vnluatioi 
between  Tenants,  aud  Data  for  Estimating  Vested  Interests.  1 
Scheme  for  Tenon t-Riyrits.  12.  Observations  on  the  Laws  Relating  n 
Tenancies  for  various  Terms.  13.  On  the  Choice  and  Valuation  • 
Landed  Estates.  14.  The  Subdivision  of  Landed  Estates.  15.  Tl 
Management  of  Landed  Estates,  and  the  Duties  of  an  Agent.  16.  T1 
Arrangement  of  New  and  the  Adaptation  of  Old  Farmhouses  ar 
Offices.  17.  On  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Building  Mated* 
Ventilation  of  and  Dampness  in  Buildings.  18.  Observations  of  tl 
Sewering  of  Towns,  Villages.  Country  Residences,  and  Cottages.  1 
Remarks  on  Arterial  and  General  Land  Drainage.  20.  Irrigation  wit 
Water  and  Liquid  Sewage.  21.  Warping.  22.  Reclaiming  of  Lain, 
from  aud  Embanking  against  the  Sea  and  Tidal  Rivers.  23.  Tl 
Construction  of  Roads.  24.  Planting  for  Timber  and  Shelter,  ar 
Remarks  mom  Soils  suitable  for  various  Descriptions  of  Trees.  J 
Planting  for  Ornament  in  Connexion  with  Forest  Trees.  26.  Tl 
Position  of  Farm  Labourers  compared  with  that  of  Libourers  : 


A Volume  of  the  NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  os.  in  stamps. 


and  allowed  on  first  order.  Sole  ii 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

_I_  Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  " The  Builder,"  No.  1.180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firm.?.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address, 
E.  A.  4,  St.  Gcorge's-road,  Regent's  Park,  Loudon. 


MICHAEL  & WILL'S  LAW  OF  GAS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

J list  Published,  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

THE  LAW  of  GAS  and  WATER  SUPPLY, 

comprising  the  Rights  and  Duties  as  well  of  Local  Authorities 
as  of  Private  Companies  in  regard  thereto,  and  including  the  Legisla- 
tion of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  By  W.  H.  MICHAEL  and  J. 
8HIRESS  WILL,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esquires.  Barristers-at-Law. 

“ An  honest  and  a successful  attempt  to  deal  with  the  laws  nffeeting 
gas  and  water  supply.”— Law  Journal. 

"We  feel  thoroughly  justified  in  recommending  the  volume  to  the 
tention  of  the  companies,  the  public,  and  tbe  profession." — Law  Tim 
•'  On  the  whole,  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  work  to  those 
who  require  guidance  on  the  subject.''— Solicitor*'  Journal. 

London  : BUTTERWORTHS,  7.  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Her  Majesty's  Law  Publishers. 


WII.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Buckinf 

. ham-street.  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  MyH 
' Messrs.  Mansfield,  lias  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  abr 
•ess.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind 
.stance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  1 ) I SI’UTE 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


D1 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ESIGNS  PREPARED  from  ROUG) 

SKETCHES  or  otherwise,  in  an  ARTISTIC  ai 

manner.  OUTLINES  COLOUUEDiu  first-rate  style.  FERSF 
rapidly  and  effectively  drawn,  and  etched. 

RATE.— Apply  ' 


BFFICIEIi 

SI'ECTIVll 


WS.  BURTON,  Architect  -and  Buildtii 

• Surveyor  (whoso  experience  has  been  upwards  of  twent 
five  years),  will  lie  happy  to  undertake  the  PREPARATION  1 
QUANTITIES,  the  measurement  and  valuation  of  works,  sc.  s 
moderate  terms,  and  with  the  utmost  despatch  compatible  W ' 
correctness.  — Address,  W.  S.  BURTON,  58,  Humberstone  ffit  I 


PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  bavin 

I works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANl, 
in  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  ar 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  t j 
usual  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience  ^ 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 


A.O.F.— TO  BUILDERS.  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  AND  4 
PAINTERS. 

ANTED,  PIECEWORK  in  the  ahov 

Labour,  or  Labour  and  Materials.  S.  WILSON  & VESf 

ra.  Gilders,  and  Paperhangers,  29,  Wenlock-at  ' '' 

•ad.  References  if  required.  Having  just  c* 
hich  can  lie  seen  up  to  next  Wednesday. 


w 


impleted  a decorative  M 


July  6,  1872.] 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N ARCHITECT,  in  a healthy  watering- 

X3l.  plnce,  having  an  extensive  hlgh-olnss  practice,  and  holding  i 
<110^;  has  VACANCIES  in  his  Oltlco  for  TWO 

ARTICLED  PUPILS,  who  will  he  carefully  instructed  in  the  artistic 
well  jus  the  practical  branches  of  the  profession.  Tiio  highest  refer- 
ees given  and  required.— Address,  CHARLES  NOEL  AEMFIELD, 
| York  Diocesan  Surveyor,  Architect,  Whitby. 


AStullliUla  Art U BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

’ V CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN.— 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  ESTATE 


P L 0 Y M E N T for  L AD  IE  S — 

'ANTED,  FEMALE  STUDENTS  of  SCHOOLS  of  ART. 
tuLnenj,  who  can  draw  well  from  the  antique,  to  ASSIST  in  AR 
(TILE  PAINTING,  to  be  done  on  the  premises.  Salary  to  commence 
at  IBs.  per  week.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  W.  B.  SIMPSON  A SONS, 
lArt-TUe  Painters,  456,  West  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TO  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  several  SURVEYORS  accus- 

1 T f torned  to  make  town  surveys  to  assist  in  preparing  a survey  of 


■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

- » CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  MANAGER,  by  a thoroughly  prac- 
tical Man,  well  up  in  drainage,  building,  and  mining. — Address,  J.  A. 
No.  21,  Herbert-street,  Horton,  London,  N. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V DRAUGHTSMAN  or  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Six  years 


, ■ • - ■ mi  preparing  a survey  < 

■.ho  Bronghtou  District- of  the  Borough  of  Salford,  more  particularly 
|wlth  reforenco  to  the  drainage  of  the  district.  Applications,  stating 
■tion  required,  addressed  to  Lhe  " Chairman  of  the  Iutercept- 
■ Sub-Committee,  Town-hnll,  Broughton,"  to  be  sent  in  not 
iter  than  FRIDAY,  tho  12th  proximo. — By  order, 
m , „ D „ J r EDWIN  ANDREW,  Town  Clerk. 

Town-hall,  Salford,  Juno  28th,  1872. 

'ANTED,  in  a QUANTITY  SUE- 


___  . ARCHITECTS  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

Y*T ANTED,  by  a practical  BRICKLAYER, 

T I BRICKWORK,  GAUGED  WORK,  or  POINTING  (Piecework) 
In  Town  or  country.— Address,  R.  W.  50,  York-street,  York-read! 
Lambeth,  8.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

IT/- ANTED,  by  a practical,  energetic,  and 

T T sober  Man,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN. 
Thoroughly  versed  In  drawings,  setting  out,  or  measuring  up  any 
description  of_ work , with  good  management  of  any  number  of  work- 
n i 1 -Address,  S.  P.  14,  Mildmay- 

: — T0  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  a IIANDY  MAN  for  REPAIR-  WANTED,  aVE-ENGAUEMENT,  by  an  iSSR  m J?1 Sit 

ITT  ING  HOUSE  PROPERTY.  A Bricklayer  preferred.  One  ''  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT  of  some  years1  experience  ur-"  i 

can  mend  slating  and  plastering,  and  can  do  whitewashing  m London.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  219,  Office  of  "The  Builder. 

-Malting  and  paper-hanging.  Wages  30s.  perweek  all  the  year  round,  

Ifhiilder  " Ut  euiployluent-—API’1y*  by ]etter.  to  No.  100,  Office  of  Tho 

WANTED,  immediately,  for  the  Country, 

< T T a MANAGER  of  a BRICKYARD.  Must  have  good  testi- 
monials for  honesty,  sobriety,  and  ability  to  manage  workmen,  and 
or  know  edge  of  brick-hurning.  A house  at  the  Yard.— Apply,  by 
letter  onlv.  Hr,  Mr.  HOOPEIt,  39,  Princess-terrace,  Regent's  Park, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

iNTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  by 

.n  ASSISTANT,  who  is  a neat  draughtsman,  and  well  up  in 
. and  general  routine  of  tho  profession. — Address,  No.  204, 
The  Builder." 

WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T T SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  on 
an  Estate,  by  a practical  Man  of  good  expericueo.  A good  draughts- 
man and  designer,  well  up  in  managing  men,  making  working  and 
detail  drawings.  Ac.  Satisfactory  referenco  given.— Address,  J.  H.  M. 
— Stamford, -Rutland. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  a JOB.  Time  only. — Address, 

’*  J-  JONES,  Plumber,  42,  Broughton-slrcet,  Quecn's-road, 


Well  understands  houso-patnting  in  all’  its  branches,  plain 
writing,  oil,  gilding.  Ac.  First-class  references  If  required. — Address, 
J.  GUNNING,  Stalbridgc,  Dorset. 

N.B.  Neighbourhood  of  London  or  Kent  preferred. 


WANTED,  a JUNIOR  BOOKKEEPER, 

uaimcati"nsFnnd^*— • ~ ----'A8.  Office. -Apply, giving  ago, 


■\\Tan 


w 


es,  STANLEY  A CO. 


TO  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  a good  THREE-BRANCH 

HAND,  in  a country  town  where  wages  are  low.  A probable 
v.  Wages  about  4s.  6d.  per  day.— Address,  G.  A S.  Church- 
idbury,  8ufTolk. 


WANTED,  by  a JUNIOR  CLERK,  aged 

21.  a SITUATION  In  an  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  S 
It  Can  »r«~>  well,  oopy  drawings,  and  is  a good  writer.  Satis- 
be  produced. —Address,  C.  B.  13a,  Great  George- 


IFFICE. 
treet,  Westminstei 


ry ANTED,  immediately,  a good  SECOND 

T T SAW-MILL  HAND.  Must  understand  all  branches  of 
planing,  and  moulding.  Send  references  ami  wages.— 
Lddxess,  STANLEY  A CO.  Timlier  Merchants.  Wisbeach. 

WANTED,  for  TWO  or  THREE  WEEKS, 

a first-class  ASSISTANT.  Must  be  able  to  draw  and  etch 
topecrive.  — Apply,  with  specimens,  to  Mr.  T.  W.  ALD- 
CKLE,  Architect,  11,  Philpot-lune,  Fenchureh-street. 


WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN  of 

* 1 MASONS,  to  Take  a Job,  Piece-work,  near  London.  To  a 


if  securing  a good  business. — 


WANTED,  BRICKLAYERS, and  BRICK- 

l».y_  BAYERS  USED  to  POINTING.  — Apply  at  the  CON- 


__  TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

'ty  ANTE  D,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  an 

T T APPRENTICE,  to  learn  tho  CARPENTER  and  JOINER'S 
rlfORK  — For  particulars,  epply  to  Mr.  C.  AD1E,  Auctioneer  Tuu- 
fadge  Wells. ’ 

W "ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  MA- 

CHI  NIST,  to  WORK  a MOULDING  MACHINE  and  CIR- 
CULAR SAW,  and  to  take  charge  of  a small  mill.— Apply,  stating 
i ’ages  required,  and  age,  also  naming  references,  to  E.  H.  V.  A.  41, 
ijt.  Murk-street,  Gloucester. 


’fy ANTED,  an  experienced  Man  in  the 

lid*  rw®  Of^  PROPERTY  for  Rating  Purposes.— Apply 


CUAN' 

T V aged 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 

TED  to  APPRENTICE,  a Youth, 

aged  14,  111  a country  town  not  more  than  thirty  miles  from 
‘ ddress,  B.  W . 28,  Charles-square.  Hoxtou. 


:A  SSISTANCE  WANTED  on  a Hospital. 

LA.  Must  be  possessed  of  all  necessary  requirements. — Apply  to 
8.  B.  C.  TT/» II  A .1 , 11  J 


:e  of  Housekeoii' 


idam-streot,  Adclplu. 


OARISH  of  CHELSEA. — Inspector  of 

lL  Registered  Lodging-houses  and  Dust  Inspector.— Notice  is 

{■MgBT  given,  that  the  Vestry  of  this  parish  will,  at  their  meeting,  on 
UE3DAY,  the  9th  day  of  JULY  proximo,  consider  applications  for 
ie  APPOINTMENT  of  INSPECTOR  of  REGISTERED  LODGING- 
OUSES  and  DUST  INSPECTOR.  The  salary,  including  travelling 
irpenses,  will  he  65 1.  a year.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required 
]'  square  and  cube  dhneusions.  to  reside  in  a central  part  of  the 
arish,  and  to  devote  tho  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
| statement  of  the  duties  (subject  to  ad.Utions  and  variations  from 
tine  to  time),  with  other particulars,  may  ho  seen  here.— Applications 
!1  the  candidate's  own  handwriting,  with  testimonials  of  recent  date 
P character  nml  fitness  for  the  office  (not  more  tlmn  three  in 
lumber),  may  he  sent  iu  until  TWELVE  o'clock  on  the  day  above- 
mentioned,  and  must  be  under  cover,  endorsed  “Application  for  the 
Xppointmeid  of  Inspector  of  Registered  Lodging-houses  ami  Dust 
uspector.  ' Personal  attendance  is  necessary  ; applicants  should  tliere- 
>re  be  here  by  T HREE  o'clock  on  the  aboveuamed  day.  The  expenses 
. application  will  have  to  be  defrayed  by  the  applicants,  as  no  travel- 
ing or  other  expenses  will  bo  allowed.— By  order  of  the  Vestry, 

,,  ,,  , CHARLES  LAHEE,  Vestry  Clerk. 

! Vestry  Hall,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  June  26, 1872. 


Queeu'i 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  Ac, 

'TED,  a JOB,  by  a good  PLUMBER, 

\s  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  A good  gasfltter.  No 
I to  the  country.— Address.  PLUMBER,  30.  Arlington-strcct, 

Park,  N.  W. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT 

T T as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  on  plans,  Ac.  or  large  public  gas,  water,  and  drainago  workB, 
and  previously  two  years  with  an  architect  Good  references,  Ac.— 

Address,  C.  E.  24,  Stockbridge-terrace,  Pimlico,  Loudon,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER, 

T T GASFITTER,  BELLHANGER,  and  ZINCWORKER,  — — 
” 4 ' — Address,  B.  M.  16,  Wayland-rood, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe- 

1 y rienced  ESTIMATOR.  Ac.  Had  many  years'  experience  in 
office  and  out-door  work,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  branches  of 
the  building  trade. — Address,  D.  D.  Deacon's  News-room,  Leadenliall- 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 

T T MAN  or  MANAGER,  by  a practical  Sian,  who  thoroughly 
understands  Decorating,  Painting,  Estimating,  and  Measuring  iu  all 
Its  branches.  First-class  London  references  given,  and  no  objection  to 
the  country.— Address,  A.  B.  42,  Oxford-terrace.  Clapham-read. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 

MAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Carpenter  and  joiner  liy 
trade.  Good  draughtsman.  Used  to  setting  out  all  kinds  of  work, 
and  the  management  of  men.  First-class  references  from  former 
employers  and  architects. — A.  B.  C.  40,  Devonshire-street.  Red  Llou- 
square,  W.C. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  JOINERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a YOUNG  MAN,  aged  21, 

T y a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER.  Town  or  country. — Address, 
H.  P.  15,  Church-lane,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

■WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T T TJON'  as  PLUMBER.  Willing  to  fill  up  his  time  iu  point- 
ing. glazing,  Ac.  Has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade.— Address, 
!'•  H.  5,  Charlotto-ploco,  Paddingtou-green,  London. 

TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS 

AYT ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  who  is  a 

V y first-class  PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.— Address. 
PLUMBER,  I'll,  Prince  of  Walus-ruad,  Hay erstook-hill . 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  26,  a 

T T SITUATION  as  CLERK  or  TRAVELLER,  in  tho  Office  of  a 
Timber  Merchant,  or  ill  a House  of  Business  where  a good  knowledge 
of  the  timber  trade  would  bo  useful.  References  from  previous 
employer  unexceptionable.  — Address,  M.  N.  2,  Bond-street,  Penton- 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a PEKMANENCY,  by  a first- 

TT  eloss  PLUMBER,  or  as  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  New  and 
jobbing  work.  Can  do  plain  gasflttfng  and  zinework.  Good  refer- 
ences.— Address,  R.  S.  Mr.  Sainsbury,  74,  Outram-strcot,  Bingfield- 
street,  Caledon  inn  -ro.nl.  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Yy ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  25,  a 

T V SITUATION  of  trust  with  the  above.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  building.  Good  designer  and  draughtsman.  Well  up  in  levelling, 
mapping,  Ac.  Excellent  reference.  -Address,  J.  B.  H.  29,  Tachbrook- 
road,  Leamington. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a WORK- 
ING FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS  and  GLAZIERS.  Must  be 
able  to  measure  and  give  estimates  for  all  kinds  of  plumbers'  and 
painters'  work,  and  bo  ablo  to  keep  the  books  for  the  advertiser.— 
Address,  stating  age  and  wages  required,  good  references  Indispens- 
able, Mrs.  T.  COX,  Junior,  High-street,  Andover. 

VYT ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

1 T aged  23,  a SITUATION  as  CARPENTER  and  JOINER. 


'•TTHTnmn  TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ty ANTED,  constant  EMPLOYMENT,  by  YA7ANTED,  by  a respectable  married  Man, 

Uiw-rwS  6°od  ORAINER,  MARRLER.  PAPERHANGER,  mid  IT  for  a Constancy  or  Job,  a SITUATION  ns  thoroughly  practical 

PLUMBER  and  GASFITTER  Can  do  plain  zinc-work  if  required. - 

Address,  G.  L.  G.  28,  Kcmpsford-rond,  Lower  Kennington-lano, 
Lambeth,  S. 


yJNTEK.— Address,  H.  J.  T. 


, Hinton-read,  Cold  Harbour-la 


\\T ANTED,  immediately,  EMPLOYMENT 

IT  T as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  COLOURIST,  QUANTITY-CLERK, 
. loiwi  or  country.  No  objection  to  a country  builder's,  con- 
;££?■  8 i,  ,or  M CLERK,  1TIMEKBEPBR.  Ac.  Aged  39. 

lined.  Terms  from  so,,  weekly. -Address,  D.  at  Puckendge.  Ware, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


Yy  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  ASSISTANT, 

IT  thirteen  years  In  the  profession,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a good 


- 

TT  . ,Tm—  TO  BUILDERS.  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

XX  AN  TED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man,  Yy  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

I ,■  “ K^-KSOAOEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  take  IT  WORKS,  a SITUATION,  under  an  Archi'  " ' 

' ol  Works  and  Mauager  on  a Gentleman's  Estate. 

character  and  ability  to  or  from  late  employers. — Address,  S.  W. 
No.  60,  Buttesland- street,  East-read  Hoxtou,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  PIECE-WORK,  by  a re- 

T V spectahle  Man.  or  to  Assist  in  the  Carpenters'  and  Joinors' 
Work  on  a Building  or  Repairing  Job.— Address,  160,  Office  of  “The 
Builder." 

TO  UPHOLSTERERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

YyANTED,  to  place  a respectable  Youth,  of 

T T good  education  and  gentlemanly  appearance  (with  an  excellent 
tasto  for  drawing),  in  a first-class  Homo  iu  the  above  trade,  wlioro  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  learning  the  business.— Apply, 
with  terms  (indoors  preferred)  to  Mr,  J.  B.  RYLAND,  Biggleswade. 

(QUANTITY  TAKES,  MEASURER,  and 

va  *.  ESTIMATOR,  of  upwards  of  twenty  years' experience,  with  a 
practical  knowledge  of  building,'  and  well  acquainted  with 
London  prices,  offers  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  upon  reasonable 
terms.— Address.  SURVEYOR,  25,  Thomtou-street,  Brixtou-road,  S.  W. 

STAINED  GLASS  PAINTERS.— 

WANTED,  a quick  and  experienced  WORKMAN. — Apply  by 
lettor,  with  full  particulars,  to  Messrs,  SAUNDERS  A CO.  Stained 
Glass  Works,  25,  Eudoll-street.  Long-acre,  W.C. 

STAINED  GLASS.  — WANTED,  an 

experienced  GLAZIER.— Apply  by  lettor,  with  full  particulars, 
to  Messrs.  SAUNDERS  A CO.  Stained  Glass  Works.  25,  Endell-street, 

rpo  BUILDING  MATERIAL,  SANITARY 

JL  GOODS.  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS,  Ac.— A Merchant,  with 
a ’large  first-class  English  connexion,  Is  desirous  of  having  the 
AGENCIES  of  any  first-class  MANUFACTURER'S  GOODS.— Ad- 
dress.  207,  Offleo  of  "The  Builder,  j 

TO  BOROUGH  SURVEYORS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

nnilE  Advertiser,  experienced  in  Sanitary 

JL  Engineering  and  lArcliitecture,  desires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
with  a Borough  Surveyor  nr  Civil  Engineer.— Address,  D.  LEVEL. 
Borough  Surveyor's  Offleo,  High-street,  Southampton. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  aged  38,  a practical  Man, 

Jl.  desires  EMPLOYMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  on  railway, 
roads,  sewerage,  or  water  supply.  Thoroughly  understands  sun-eying, 
levelling,  setting  out,  and  m ensuring  up,  Ac.  Held  last  situation 
eleven  years.  No  objection  to  go  abroad  —Address,  W.  PARRY, 
Friam-place,  Hammersmith,  London. 

rPHE  Advertiser  having  completed  bis 

JL  Articles  with  a Borough  Surveyor,  wishes  for  a SITUATION 
os  an  IMPROVE!!,  in  a London  Office.  Is  a neat  draughtsman, 
accustomed  to  levelling,  and  well  versed  ill  tho  routine  of  a Borough 
Sun-eyor's  Office.  Salary  small. — Address,  J.  R.  Borough  Surveyor's 
Office,  Southampton. 

/"COMMISSION  or  Otherwise.— A Gentle- 

V T man  of  great  commercial  experience  and  success,  combined 

with  practical  and  artistic  knowledge,  nud  having  an  axtenslvo  con- 
nexion amongst  the  leading  builders,  Ac.  in  town  and  country,  will 
shortly  be  OPEN  to  REPRESENT  a first-class  House.— Address,  209, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 

/"CLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  by  a 

vy  thoroughly  practical  Man,  with  good  references,  a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as  .ilsive,  or  to  take  the  Management  of  Works  on  on  Estato.— 
Address,  H.  C.  10,  Retreat  Cottages,  l’eckhnm,  8.E. 

/"CARPENTER  WANTS  EMPLOYMENT 

V-7  as  JOBBING  HAND.  Well  used  to  all  kinds  of  repairs  and 
alterations.  Wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  regular  employment.— 
Address.  W.  COLE,  8,  Dovonshire-terrace,  Blakc's-road,  Peckham- 
grovo,  S.E. 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  who  has  been  two  years 

in  a Blindinaker's  shop,  is  desirous  of  ARTICLING  himself 
to  the  nirpcnteriug  and  building.  Small  premium.— Address.  J. 
ORCHARD,  27,  Duncau-place,  London-fields,  Hockney. 

TO  LAND  SURVEYORS,  ESTATE  AGENTS.  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  just  completed 

XJL.  his  articles  with  an  Engineering  Surveyor,  is  desirous  of  an 
ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  A W.  S.  Smith's  China  Rooms,  Maid- 
stone. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  (aged  21),  a good  Pen- 

i\  man.  Correspondent,  and  Aceountant,  and  having  a thorough 
imctical  knowledge  of  the  Building  Trade,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
31  ENT.  Unexceptionable  references,  and  security  il  required.— 
Address,  ISCA,  Woodfiold-road  Post-office,  Harrow-rood,  W. 

A 


TO  NOBLEMEN  AND  OTHERS. 

MAN,  of  great  experience  in  the  Build- 
ing lino,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  kinds  of  mate- 
s desirous  of  obtaining  a SITUATION.  Satisfactory  refer- 
-Apply,  J.  J.  S.  at  Deacon's,  Lendenhall-streeL 


i WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS, 


AS1 

I~\  an  experienced  Man.  Has  carried  out  extensive  works.  Com- 
petent to  manage  a general  yard,  well  up  iu  every  branch  of  the  trade- 
First-rate  letter-cutter  and  carver.  Good  references  and  testimonials. 
Address.  L.  S.  S.  Post-office,  Gray's-inn-road,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A BUILDER  can  highly  recommend  a prac- 
tical Man  (Carpenter  by  trade),  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or 
CLERK  of  WORKS.  Has  had  the  entire  charge  of  largo  jolisiu  town 
and  country  for  the  last  ten  years.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  C. 
WOOD,  Laurel-cottage,  North-hill,  Highgate,  London. 


A 
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A GENTLEMAN,  of  thoroughly  practical 

experience  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  t«.  TAKE  the 
MEASURING  anil  SURVEYING  BRANCHES  in  an  Architect’s 
Office.— Address.  W.  8S.  Islip-street,  Kentisli-town,  N.YV ■ 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been 

tliree  years  in  an  Engineer's  Office  (part  of  the  time  on  large 
works)  an  expeditious  Tracer,  and  able  to  Level  and  Survey,  wishes 
an  ENGAGEMENT.  Terms  moderate  where  plenty  of  practice  may 
l>e  had.— Address,  S.  W.  14,  Bride-street,  Bornsbury,  N. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A THOROUGHLY  efficient  ASSISTANT 

_£jL  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT.  — Address,  A.  0.  10,  Oakley- 
crescent.  Chelsea,  S.W. 


A WELL  - QUALIFIED  GENERAL 

ASSISTANT  will  be  DISENGAGED  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

Has  been  accustomed  to  prepare  designs  and  de*-" 

estimates,  surveys,  schedules  of  dilapidatior  - “• 
of  "The  Builder." 


s,  4.— Address,  183,  Office 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  ESTATE  AGENTS, 
BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  hitherto  en- 
gaged in  the  two  first-named  offices,  OFFERS  his  SERVICES 
to  any  of  the  above.  Would  wish  to  enter  an  office  where  a neat 
draughtsman  and  writer  is  required.  He  is  desirous  to  make  himself 
generally  useful,  therefore  would  be  found  an  acquisition.  — Address, 
D.  B.  G.  Post-office,  South  Hackney.  


A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  capable  of 

Inking-in  neatly  and  Tracing,  is  WANTED  in  an  ARCHI- 
TECT'S OFFICE.— Apply  on  Saturday  and  Monday  Mornings,  with 
specimens,  to  Mr.  PALMER,  37,  Bedford-place,  Bloomsbury. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

A THOROUGHLY  efficient  ASSISTANT, 

l\  of  twenty  years'  practical  experience,  seeks  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Good  references.  Terms  moderate. — Address,  208,  Office  of 
“ The  Builder." 


A 


THOROUGHLY  practical  CLERK  of 

WORKS  desires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Just  fiuished  a fc 


tiouable.— Address,  R.  F.  Mr.  Faulkner's.  20,  Villiers-street,  S 


TO  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

A SUPERIOR  DECORATOR,  WRITER, 

JA.  GILDER,  G RAINER,  and  FAPERHANGER  wants  a constant 
SITUATION.  Country  preferred.  Used  to  having  charge  of  good 
work. — Address,  T.  H.  Post-office,  Sutton  Coldfield. 


AUCTIONS— .See  also  p.  xvi. 


HAMPSTEAD. — First-class  Building  Plots  ir 
short  distance  from  the  Finchley-road  stat 
Railway,  affording  desirable  posit! 


villa  residences.  TO  BE  SOLI)  by  AUCTION  by 


TtTESSRS.  JONES  & RAGGETT,  at  the 

1VJL  MART.  Tokenhouse-yard.  Bank  (uiuler  mstraetioiis  troin  the 


oinpony  oi  nouaou,  inuiited),  on  TUESDAY,  JULY 
TWO  o'clock,  punctually,  SIXTEEN  FREEHOLD  Y ILL  A 
SITES,  in  well-proportioned  lots,  with  good  frontages,  situate  on  tlio 
Hill-field  estate,  admirably  placed,  abutting  on  Shoot-up-HUl-ianc 
and  Fortune-green-lane.  near  the  Green.  YVest-end.  The  estate  « 
ripe  for  immediate  building  operations,  good  roads  are  fully  made, 
well  curbed  and  4-feet  sewers  of  the  best  construction  in.  all  executed 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  parish  authorities  at  a great  outlay. 
Four-fifths  of  the  purchase-money  may  remain  payable  in  four  equal 
annual  instalments.— Particulars  and  conditions  of  Kile,  with  plans, 

of  H.  J.  C.ODDEN.  Esq.  Solicitor  168,  Fenchurch-street ; H.  G. 
HAYWOOD,  Esq.  Surveyor.  10.  Old  Jewry  Chambers , ol  J.  k 
CRABB,  Esq.  Secretary.  Laud  Company  of  London  (Limited),  ai. 
Clement's  House,  Clemeut's-lane  ; at  the  Mart ; and  of  Messrs.  JON  LS 
A RAGGETT,  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  Surveyors,  and  Land  Agents, 
3,  Adelaide-place,  London-bridge,  E.C. 


a of  the  City. 


Building  Materials  of  a large  Mansion  

]\/TR.  PHILIP  D.  TUCKETT  is  in- 

IV L strutted  to  SELL  by  TENDER,  in  one  lot,  the  whole  of  the 
valuable  MATERIALS  ami  costly  FITTINGS  of  a large  MANSION, 
very  conveniently  situated  within  five  miles  of  the  Bank,  almost  close 
to  one  of  the  largest  railway  depots  and  manufacturing  centres,  where 
there  is  a constant  demand  for  such  materials,  comprising  about  ten 
tons  of  lead,  nearly  half  a million  of  sound  bncks,  forty  or  fifty 
squares  of  sound  slates,  some  modern  oak,  and  mahogany  sashes i with 
plate  glass,  mahogany  and  other  doors,  many  costly _ marble 


in  conservatory  60  feet  by  26  feet,  two  smaller  greenhouses, 
and  the  whole  of  the  materials  in  the  mansion,  offices,  and  stabling.— 
May  be  viewed  and  particnlars obtained  of  Mr.  PHILIP  D.  TUCKETT, 
Old  Broad- 


Surveyor,  10a,  Old  Broad-street,  e-.l.  wnere  reiuicia  a 
livered  on  MONDAY,  JULY'  loth  at  TWELVE  o'clock. 


PHELSEA.  — FREEHOLD  BUILDING 

U J LAND  — TO  BE  LET  ou  Lease,  about  la  2r.  Op.  of  LAND, 
opposite  the  Hospital  grounds,  and  fronting  the  Chelsea  New  Bridge- 
mad  and  Commercial-road.  — For  particulars,  apply 
CLUTTON,  !).  YVhiteholl-placc.  


> Messrs. 


He 

LEASES  of  a few  substantial  Houses  ii 
fit  reutal  is  obtainable  by  letting  in  tenements.  To  estate  st 

bonus  will  be  allowed. — Address, 


fOUSES.— WANTED,  the  REPAIRING 


ANTED,  FREEHOLD  or  LEASEHOLD 


w 

Y V GROUND-RENTS, 
letter  only,  strictly 
' -court,  Fleet-st: 


e of  E.  Nicholls,  17,  John- 


A 


LARGE  PLOT  of  LAND  in  Finsburj 


1 BE  LET  on  Building  Lease,  o 
e built  to  suit  the  requirements  of  to 
o COLLS  A SONS,  Builders,  Moorgate- 


t,  and  Camberwell, 


A VERY  Valuable  BUILDING  SITE  oi 

iA  Champion-hill,  near  Denmark-hill  Station.  TO  BE  LET  on 
Lease  for  84  year* -Apply  to  COLLS  A SONS,  Builders,  Muorgate 
t,  and  Camberwell,  S.E.  


PUILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET,  bavin 

J ) 217  feet  frontage  on  south  side  of  Brmiswick-square,  Cambe 
well,  S.E.  adjoining  No.  22  in  the  mid  square.^ 
ornamental  gardens.  — Apply  "" 

church-street,  City,  E.C. 


j GEO.  CROSHAYV  A CO.  116,  Fei 


BUILDING  LAND,  pleasantly  situate  il 

Grange-road,  or  Hermit-rood,  Barking-road.  TO  BE  SOLI 

or  LET  on  LEASES  with  ' ' " ' 

Upper  Piaistow.— Apply  ' 

Chesterton-crescent.  Plaist 


BUILDING  LAND.— Eligible  PLOTS  < 

FREEHOLD  LAND  TO  BE  LET  on  Building  Lenses  * 
moderate  Ground-rents,  WITH  ADVANCES,  in  several  of  tl 
suburban  districts. -JOHN  F.  HAYNES,  Solicitor.  3,  Worwic) 
court.  Gray's-inn,  W.C. 


Building  land,  west  Kensingto 

Park,  adjoining  Addison-road  Station.  TO  BE  LET  or  SOL, 
33,  Bedford-square 


T>  ANELAGH  - ROAD,  PIMLICO.  — To 

XV)  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  and  OTHERS.— TO  BE  LET. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

AYERY  Respectable  Person  wishes  to 

PLACE  her  SON,  aged  14,  just  left  school,  at  a BUILDER'S, 
where  he  can  learn  the  Carpentry  and  Joinery.  No  premium.  First- 
class  recommendation. — Address,  W.  C.  8,  Haywood-terrace,  Tumhain 
Green,  W. 


ADVERTISER,  with  practical  knowledge 

of  building  and  engineering  works,  levelling,  surveying. 


CONTRACTS  — Continued  from  p.  ii. 


QT.  MARTIN’S  CHURCH  RESTORA- 

O TION.— Builders  desirous  of  TENDERING  for  TAKING 
DOWN  and  REBUILDING  the  BODY  of  ST.  MARTIN'S  PARISH 
CHURCH.  Birmingham,  nre  requested  to  apply  for  particulars  to  the 
Architect,  Mr.  J.  H.  CHATWIN,  20,  Temple-street,  Birmingham, 
on  or  before  the  24tli  JULY  inst. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

HENRY  J.  HARDING.  Secretary. 


T 


10  BUILDERS.  — Persons  desirous  of 


TENDERING  for  the  BUILDING  of  a PARSONAGEHOUSE, 
OFFICES,  STABLES,  Ac.  situate  at  Moughtoe,  in  the  County  of 
Montgomery,  may  see  the  drawings  and  specifications  at  my  Office,  on 
and  after  this  date.  Tenders  to  lie  sent  to  me  not  later  than  the  16th 
day  oi  JULY  instant.  The  lowest  or  any  Tender  will  not  necessurily 
be  accepted.  THOMAS  STUCKEY,  Architect. 

Newtown,  1st  July,  1872. 


important  PREMISES,  occupying  an  area  of  three-quarters  of 
of  ground,  w ith  large  workshops,  engine  and  boiler  houses,  with  shafts, 
stabling,  offices,  Ac.  and  extensive  frontage  to  Belgr.ave  Dock,  suitable 
for  any  business  or  manufactory  requiring  space.  Immediate  posses- 
sion can  be  had.— For  further  particulars  and  terms,  apply  to  Messrs. 
FAREBROTHER,  LYE,  A WHEELER,  Surveyoi 


, Lancaster- 


place,  Strand. 


rpo  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— BUILD- 

I ING  LAND,  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  TO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  a Bhort 
distance  from  two  railway  stations.  Omnibuses  to  the  City.  Roads 
and  sewers  made  A handsome  Gothic  church  has  been  erected  on 
estate.  — Apply  to  Mr.  HENDERSON,  30,  Harewood-square, 


London 


T 


0 BUILDERS— Eligible  GROUND,  at 


as  may  be  required.  The  la 
railway-stations,  bavin 

cross,  occupying  ftftee 


o Victoria,  Ludgute 


builders  of  unexceptionable  refi 
For  further  particulars,  apply  t 
Architects,  38,  Bloomsbury-squan 


e obtained,  if  require 


YV.  G.  HABERSHON  A PITE, 


mo  BUILDERS.  — A most  desirable 

X PLOT  of  GROUND  TO  BE  LET.  for  Villas  and  Shops,  within 
five  minutes’  walk  of  a new  station  oil  the  Finchley  line.  Bricks  and 
advances  supplied  if  required.— Address,  Mr.  N.  DANDO,  Tornngton 
Park,  North  Finchley. 


T' 


iO  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— TO  BE 


TJREEHOLD  LAND  FOR  SALE .— Fiftet 

X Acres  in  one  lot,  or  in  blocks  suited  for  factories,  or  for  buildi 
societies  wanting  to  erect  workmen’s  residences,  adjacent  to  t 


Docks,  with  o— . — - 

tiguous  to  tramway,  communicating  with  all  lines.  StatioL. 

360  yards  of  the  estate,  with  frequent  tratns  to  the  City,  and  afford) 


Mr.  J.  T.  NEWMAN,  106,  Feucburch 


threshold  building  land,  suitab 

r for  Manufactories.  Shops,  and  Dwelling-houses. -TO  BE  SO: 

ii  t . .i ..  i,  ii,,*  Ridlwav-stationB' 


rge  or  Bmall  Lots,  adjoining  the  Railway  ------ 

Elms. -Apply  to  Mr.  WM.  EVE,  Surveyor,  10.  Uni 

•t,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 


TJREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND  TO  I 

Xj  LET  or  SOLD  for  VILLA  RESIDENCES.  In  good-sized  PI. 


ins,  in  a pretty  gross  country,  gentle  hill  ai 
railway-stations,  a very  few  mil  * •>— >-  w- 

Park.  Advances  probable. — Messi 
water-terrace,  Lancaster  Gate,  YV. 


s.  POWELL,  Surveyors, 


TJLIGIBLE  LAND  at  EALING.- 

I ’j  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  for  a term  of  nlnety-niu 


-TO  I 


years 


^0  BUILDERS. — Contract  for  building 


_ veil  Cemetery,  Middlesex, 

the  Parish  of  8aint  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington,  Middlesex,  are  willing 
to  CONTRACT  for  building  a BRICK  WALL  to  inclose  the  laud  re- 
cently purchased  by  them,  and  immediately  adjoining  their  cemetery 
at  HanwelL  Specification,  plans,  and  particulars  of  the  work  may  be 
seen  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  JAMES  BROADBRIDGE,  Surveyor,  Y'estry- 
liall,  Kensington,  on  and  after  MONDAY1  next.  Sealed  Tenders,  en- 
dorsed “ Tender  for  Wall,”  are  to  be  delivered  at  my  Office,  before 
FOUR  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  MONDAY,  the  22ud  JULY  instant. 
The  contractor  will  be  required  to  execute  a written  contract  and 
bond,  and  to  provide  two  sureties  in  a penal  sum  of  2601, 

The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender. 

R.  GREEN,  Clerk. 

Vestry-hall,  Kcnrington,  July  4, 1872.  


SOLD,  in  a fin 
LAND,  suitable  lor  three  houses  or 
sand.  Omnibus  to  the)  City.  2d.- 
Y'ictoria-terrace,  Russia-lane,  Victo 


, ..  BEHOLD 

■o  houses  and  YVorkshops.  Good 
'or  particulars  apply  at  No.  6, 


Borough  of  Wolverhampton.— 

To  ROAD  CONTRACTORS.— The  Streets  Committee  are 
dosirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  Works  required  to  be  done  in 
SEYVERING.  DRAINING,  FORMING.  METALLING.  PAVING, 
KERBING.  and  CHANNELLING  about  3,000  liueal  yards  of  Streets 
in  the  said  Borough.  Plans,  sections,  and  specifications  may  be  seen 
and  forms  of  Tender  obtained  on  application  at  the  Borough  Sur- 
veyor's Office,  on  nnd  after  the  9th  day  of  JULY,  1872,  and  Tenders 


e FOUR  o'cit 


Comm 


.f  the  : 


.selves  to  accept  tl 
Town-hall.  Wolverhampton,  18tl 


B( 


jOROUGH  of  SWANSE A.— To 

CAPITALISTS.  CONTRACTORS,  and  OTHERS  — The  S> 

_ea  Local  Board  of  Health  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for 
SUPPLY  of  GAS  for  a term  of  not  less  than  ten  years.  The 
tractor  or  lessee  to  provide  and  lay  down,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
necessary  mains,  and  connect  the  same  with  the  lamp  pillars 
lamia  of  the  Local  Board.  No  new  Act  of  Parliament  is  required,  a 
Local  Board,  or  their  contractor  or  lessee,  are  already  empowers 
statute,  to  break  up  the  streets  and  lay  the  pipes,  and,  subject  to  the 
Ughtlng  of  the  streets,  or  any  of  them,  to  supply  private  consumers, 
and  recover  the  gas  renta  The  population  of  the  borough  is  52,<K)0. 
For  particulars  aud  forms  of  Tender,  apply  to  Mr.  EDWARD 
COUSINS,  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Swansea.  Sealed  Tenders,  marked 
••  Gas  Temler,"  to  be  delivered  by  post,  nddressed  to  the  Town  Clerk, 
Swansea,  not  later  than  MONDAY',  the  8th  day  of  JULY,  1872. 

RICHARD  AUBREY  ESSERY',  Town  Clerk,  .to. 

N.B.— The  corporation  have  land  contiguous  to  the  docks,  aud  at 
the  lowest  level,  which  might  he  treated  for  by  any  new  Gas 
Company. 

Guildhall,  Swansea,  May  13. 1872. 


rpo  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS. —TO  BE 

I LET,  on  Leases,  for  99  years,  direct  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, an  excellent  frontage  of  LAND,  within  a few  minutes' 
walk  of  the  new  Railway  Station  at  Stoke  Newington.  Respectable 
builders  treated  with  on  liberal  terms,  and  advances  made  if  required. 
Address.  Mr.  PEYTON  DASHWOOI),  Land  Agent  and  Surveyor,  75. 
Mark-lane,  E.C  ; or  G.  BLACKMORE,  Finsbury-wharf,  34,  Whaif- 
I,  City-road  Basin. 


4c.  Sewers  have  l>cen  construe 
ait  Ealing,  and  there  is  a plentiful  supply  of  water  Parts  of  thsl 
have  a frontage  on  the  high  road,  and  there  are  arge  beds  of  gn 
in  several  parts.  The  land  is  w ithin  a few  minutes  walk  oi  the  La) 
and  Castle-hill  Stations,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  from  wr 
there  are  frequent  trains  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  u. 
late  at  night.— For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  at  the  Offices  of  ■ 
JOHN  GRIFFITH:  aud  Mr.  HENRY  DAWSON.  ‘ ■ 
Surveyors,  16,  Finsbury-place  South  ; 

Estate  Office,  in  the  U xbridge-r 


WANDSWORTH..-MANUFACTURIN 

y V PREMISES,  on  the  River  YV'andle,  TO  BE  LET  on  Le 

' ......  n.w.-u  t f'l.’lnro  SO  feet,  hi 


re  feet.  There  ai 
off  at  about  601.  per  annum.— For  further  pa 
s.  FULLER.  HORSEY,  SON.  4 CO.  11,  BUliter-square. 


. Cotta 
rs  appfc 


PREAT  NORTHERN  BRICK  COM- 

VX  PANY,  LIMITED.— TO  Bfe  SOLD,  by  Private  Contract,  the 
PROPERTY  of  the  above  Company  situated  at  Arlesley,  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  consisting  of  seventeen  acres  Freehold  aud  two 
"lopyhold,  more  or  less,  containing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
Clay  200  feet  deep,  with  buildings,  machinery,  anil  plant. 
Cards  to  view  the  property  may  be  obtained  at  the  Company's  Offices. 
No.  2 YVliarf,  Great  Northern  Railway,  King's  Cross, 


WIGMORE  - STREET,  CAVENDISH  - 

SQUARE.— Mr.  JAMES  BEAL  has  FOR  SALE  the  LEASE 
of  excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  together  with  the  appropriate 
Furniture,  aud  the  Good-will,  of  a Plumbing  and  Decorating  Business. 
The  above  is  a good  chance  for  a young  man  wishing  to  commence 
business.— Full  particulars  at  the  Auction  land  Estate  Agency  Offices, 
No.  20,  Regent-street,  Waterloo-place.  (Folio  317.) 


T A 


AMB’S  CONDUIT  - PASSAGE,  RED 

' LION  STREET,  HOLBORN,  and  CHURCH-ROW.  ALDGATE. 
To 'BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— TO  BE  LET  by  TENDER,  from 
Michaelmas.  1872.  oil  a Repairing  Lease,  f*  " 
but  substantial  HOUSES  with  SHOPS.  ...  .... 

Lamb's  Conduit-passage,  and  well  situated  for  trade.  Also,  TO  BE 
LET,  ou  a Repairing  Lease  for  21  years,  from  Michaelmas,  1S72,  NINE 
small  HOUSES  or  TEN  EM  ENTS,  being  Nos.  2 to  10  on  the  western 
side  of  Church-row,  leading  from  Aldgate  to  Houndsditch,  and 
abutting  on  Aldgate  Churchyard,  and  well  situate  for  business,  the 
thoroughfare  being  considerable.— Particulars  of  the  repairs 


qiHE  Committee  for  Letting  the  Brie 

SI  House  Estates  will  meet  at  the  Guildlialhon  FRIDAY 
12th  Jd vy  of  JULY  n 


ROPOSALS  for  a LEASE 
Twenty-one  Years,  from  Midsummer,  1872,  of  several  HOUS 
Nos  14  15  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20.  on  the  north  side  of  Y'alentlnc-p. 
Blackfrlars-ioad.  Further  particulars  may  bo  obtained  upon  app 
tion  at  the  Architect's  Office,  Guildhall. 

FERDINAND  BRAND,  Coinptroll 

Guildhall,  27th  June,  1872. 


T ETTINGS  by  TENDER— The  JODij 

1 1 ESTATE  COMMITTEE  of  Saint  Giles's  Without  Cripplei 
and  Saint  Luke's,  Middlesex,  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS,  o. 
23rd  day  of  JULY.  1872,  for  LEASES  of  the  following  Propertk 
single  Houses  or  in  Lots  :— 

New  Union-f 


2,  for 


. Little  Moorflclds,  Nos.  1 to  23.  and  25 


and  31  : 


>,  Redcross-sl 


Little  Mourfields,  Nos.  29 
No.  239,  Mile  End-road,  for  si 
Site  of  No.  27,  Little  Mou... 
spend  about  1,0001.  in  building 
advance  1,0001.  for  building. 

Site  of  Nos.  241  and  243,  Mile  End-road,  for  eighty  years.  Ti 
to  spend  1,2001.  in  buildiug.  I 

All  the  foregoing  terms  of  years  will  commence  from  the  29K 
of  September.  1S72.  Forms  of  Tender  and  Agreement,  specify!* 
full  conditions  of  the  above  Lettings  may  he  had  on  applieati. 
Messrs.  BAYLIS,  BAYLIS.  4 PEARCE, 
street,  Cripplegate,  or  at  Church-court-ch 
Tenders  to  he  sent  in  not  latei 
ALEX. 


.y  he  obtained  at  the  Surveyor's  Offleo 
in  Christ's'  Hospital.  Newgate-street,  City.  Tenders,  endorsed  " Ten- 
der  for  Lease,"  are  to  be  left,  with  references,  at  the  Counting-house 
of  the  said  Hospital,  ou  or  before  the  20th  JULY  next. 

June  26th,  1872.  M.  S.  S.  DITNALL,  Clerk. 


TO  PAVIORS  and  OTHERS.— The  Streets 

Committee  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of 
London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  on  FRIDAY,  the 
12th  JULY,  1872,  at  TWO  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  fora 
quantity  of  OLD  PAY'ING-STONE,  now  lying  at  Phamix  Wharf, 
Whitefriars,  and  which  may  be  inspected  there.  Tenders  are  to  be  in 
accordance  with  a specification  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  d 
not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender.  Teudei 
must  be  sent,  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  before  TWELVE  o'cloc 
on  the  day  of  Treaty.  JOSEPH  DAYV,  Prinsipal  Clerk. 

Sewers  Office,  Guildhall,  4th' July,  1872. 


T 


0 PLUMBERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS, 


d OTHERS.— TO  BE  DISPOSED 

.lished  BUSINESS,  situated  in 

iu  the  High-road,  Kensington.— Inquire 
terrace,  Kensington. 


thorough  genuine 

. jmmauding  position 

the  Premises,  4,  Newland- 


10  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.  — FOR 

DISPOSAL,  an  old-established  Jobbing  BUILDER  and  UN- 
DERTAKER'S BUSINESS,  well  situated,  near  the  capital  of  Kent. 
An  excellent  chance  |for  an  energetic  man.  Terms  very  easy.— Ad- 
dress, Y.  Z.  Post-office,  Hadlow. 


rpo 


rpo  BKICKMAKERS  and  OTHERS.— 

1 TO  BE  SOLD,  with  a royalty,  NINE  ACRES  of  FREEHOLD 
BRICKEARTH,  very  rich  soil,  situated  in  Essex,  thirteen  miles  from 
London,  on  the  high  road.— For  particulars,  apply,  by  letter  only,  to 
A B.  Mr.  Ruddle.  Architect,  60,  Delaueey-street,  Regent's  Park,  N, YV. 


C ILERKEN WELL. — TO  BE  LET,  on 

V_;  building  lease,  a PLOT  of  BUILDING  LAND,  occupying 


a of  about  12,000  6quare  feet,  s 


nbera,  Old  Jewry.  8 

han  the  24th  day  of  JULY.  1872.: 

. BAY'LIS,  Clerk  to  the  Clommlfi 


WELL  - COURT,  QUEEN  - STRE 

superficial,  and  cons)  (I 


a Well-w 


EAPSIDE,  aud  BOW-LANE.-TO  BE 
Entirety,  or  in  separate  Lots,  a v-’""1-'"  n 
PERTY,  containing  in  all  about  7,000  feet 
f the  two  HOUSES.  Nos.  7 and  8.  Well-cou 
;de,  the  WAREHOUSE  adjoining  extending 
me,  about  123  feet  in  length,  containing, 
bout  4,200  feet,  and  which  might  be  much 

The  Property  can  be  viewed  by  applieati 
and  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying 

T.  G.  KENSIT,  Esq.  Skinners'  Hall,  Dowgatc-1 


improved  by  the  cn  I 
at  No.  7.  Well*  I 


Mr.  EDWARD  H.  BURN  ELL,  32,  Bedford-rc 


pOBORN  CHARITY  ESTATE. -i 

\ J BUILDERS.— LAND  iu  Tredegar-road , North  Bow.  rule, 
tothe  erection  of  twenty-six  houses,  TO  BE  LET  by  TENDER 
building  agreement.  Particulars  may  he  obtained  of  Messrs.  IU 
MACK  4 LAMBERT.  Architects  and  Surveyors.  59.  Bishopih 
street,  E.C,,  where  Tenders  are  to  lie  delivered  before  T i 
o'clock  ou  MONDAY.  J ULY  29th.  The  Trustees  do  uot  bind  tl 
--I-.-  accept  any  Tender,  arid  any  Tender  accepted  by  tbenin 
' ippioval  of  the.Charity  Commissioners.  | 

WHITESIDE  4 SMITH,  63.  Liucoln's-lun-flei 
Clerks  to  the  Coburn  Trust.  I 


subject  tc 


[MORTGAGES.— Several  Sums  of  MUR 

1VX  ready  to  be  ADVANCED  on  MORTGAGE  of  HOUSl! 

r.  ....  r-  n I'lfliinv  I..  III,  '111  1 I ICS.  JOB 


Station,' or  the  Freehold  would  be  sold. —For  further  particulars,  COURSE  OF  ERECTION,  m Wrovwl  iu 
apply  to  Messrs.  FULLER,  HORSEY,  SON,  U CO.  11,  BiUiter-squarc.  1 HAYNES,  Solicitor,  3,  Warwick -court,  Grays-i 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1536. 


The  Risk  of  Buildings 
from  Fire. 


APTAIN  SHAW,  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade,  has 
published  a little  book, 
under  the  title  of  “ Fire 
Surveys,”  which,  if  well 
studied  and  acted  on  by 
those  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction and  the  guard- 
ing of  buildings,  will  save 
life  and  property  in  time 
to  come.*  If  it  were  de- 
sired that  we  should  point 
out  its  main  purpose,  we 
should  say  it  was  to  en- 
foi’ce  the  truth  which  has 
only  recently  dawned  upon 
legislators  and  construc- 
tors, that  iron  and  stone 
are  not  fireproof  ma- 
terials,— stone  is  abso- 
lutely inadmissible  for 
stairs,  or  to  support 
weights  internally,  and 
no  structure  can  properly 
be  called  fireproof  the  ul- 
timate strength  of  which 
depends  on  any  metal. 

We  will  give  a general  view  of  the  writer’s 
I argument,  but  we  advise  our  readers  to  obtain 

0 the  book  for  themselves.  In  the  whole  range  of 

| building  materials,  he  maintains,  there  is  per- 

| haps  none  so  unsuited  for  resisting  fire  as  that 

B most  commonly  in  use — stone.  It  is  true  that, 

| if  imbedded  in  cement  or  in  thoroughly  good 

t mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  it  will  resist  for  a con- 

1 siderable  time  heat  gradually  applied  j but  even 

t in  such  a case  it  will  become  calcined,  and  will 

I crumble  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  be  unable  to 

j carry  a load  afterwards.  In  the  case  of  any 

| sudden  change  of  temperature,  either  from  cold 

I to  heat  or  from  heat  to  cold,  it  cracks  instantly 

I without  notice,  not  only  leaving  a passage  for 

I smoko  and  flame,  but  in  many  instances  causing 

I the  wall  to  fall.  Stone  may,  however,  be  used 

i with  a certain  amount  of  safety  for  external 

J walls,  but  even  for  this  purpose  it  is  very  much 

t inferior  to  bi'icks. 

Bad  mortar  is  frequently  a cause  of  heavy 
l loss ; it  has  no  adhesive  power,  and  consequently 
I fails  to  bind  the  other  materials  in  such  a way 
9 as  to  prevent  buckling.  A great  quantity  of 
the  mortar  used  in  this  country  during  the  last 
* fifty  years  is  but  little  better  than  road  mud, 

K which,  though  in  itself  well  suited  to  resist  fire, 

I is  ^wanting  in  the  most  essential  qualities  for 
Sj  combining  with  other  materials. 
h Walls  should  be  constructed  in  such  a manner 
as  not  to  separate  easily  either  from  defects  in 
, the  foundation,  irregularity  of  the  loads  placed 
B on  them,  vibration,  shocks,  or  other  causes.  A 
} ^all  built  of  hard  bricks  laid  in  sound  mortar  or 
ij  cement,  and  properly  bonded,  is  perhaps  the 
j soundest  of  all  for  general  purposes ; but  even 
;I  such  a wall  is  likely  to  fail  on  an  emergency,  if 
not  firmly  bonded  into  a cross  wall.  Enormous 
jt  losses  have  been  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 

* “Fire  Surveys  ; or,  a Summary  of  the  Principles  to  be 
| observed  ui  estimating  the  Risk  of  Buildings London  : 

I Euingham  Wilson.  1872. 


this  latter  kind  of  bond ; in  fact,  most  firemen 
of  experience  can  call  to  their  recollection 
numerous  instances  of  a front  and  side  wall 
becoming  disconnected  at  the  comer,  each 
falling  out  separately,  and  breaking  only  on 
contact  with  the  ground ; thus  showing  that, 
although  each  may  have  been  a sound  wall  in 
itself,  the  two  together  were  useless  as  sides  of 
a building  for  want  of  a proper  comer  tie. 

Bond  timber  in  walls  is  dangerous,  as  we 
have  long  taught,  and  should  not  be  allowed. 
When  it  rots  or  bums,  there  is  a tendency 
in  the  walls  to  crack.  Hoop  iron  forms 
much  better  bond,  and  is  free  from  the 
drawbacks  attending  the  use  of  wood.  Lean-to 
buildings  are  dangerous  if  there  are  windows  in 
the  wall  above  them.  Weather  boarding  causes 
two  dangers, — one  of  taking  fire  from  without, 
the  other  of  conveying  fire  through  the  windows. 
Wherever  iron  is  used,  it  must  be  allowed 
sufficient  play  for  its  elasticity,  and  also  for  the 
expansion  and  contraction  which  it  undergoes 
unceasingly  in  consequence  of  changes  of  tem- 
perature. In  some  places  it  is  the  custom  to 
encase  the  ends  of  a bressummer  in  cast-iron 
shoes,  but  this  is  a very  bad  practice,  and  should 
not  be  permitted,  as  the  iron  would  convey 
fire  rapidly  from  one  side  to  the  other.  An 
external  wall  should  be  firmly  tied  to  party  and 
return  walls  by  strong  wrought-iron  anchors,  of 
sufficient  strength  and  number  to  keep  the  whole 
outside  of  the  building  firmly  fixed  without  the 
assistance  of  floors,  roofs,  or  internal  ties  of  any 
kind. 

Captain  Shaw  has  no  faith,  nor  have  we,  as  a 
rule,  in  that  mysterious,  unsatisfactory,  and  most 
expensive  process  known  by  the  vague  and 
unmeaning  title  “ under-pinning,”  which  in  point 
of  fact  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a device  or 
trick  to  hide  what  is  in  every  case  at  least  a 
damage,  and,  as  all  firemen  of  experience  have 
frequently  and  bitterly  realised,  in  many  in- 
stances an  imminent  and  serious  danger.  This 
process,  or  device,  or  trick,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  may  possibly  be  adopted  with  some 
degree  of  safety  in  small,  light,  new,  and  iso- 
lated buildings,  to  obviate  defects  arising  from 
the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  constructor, 
but  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  on  a large  scale  in 
warehouses  or  in  those  long  continuous  blocks  of 
buildings  which  form  the  streets  of  all  great 
towns.  Even  when  this  mode  of  patching  up 
and  concealing  a damage  is  successful,  it  may 
be  productive  of  incalculable  mischief ; as,  for 
instance,  if  a single  building  of  a row  or  block 
is  under-pinned  and  the  rest  allowed  to  go  on  in 
their  natural  process  of  sinking,  the  result 
almost  invariably  is  a settlement  of  the  walls  of 
the  adjoining  houses,  accompanied  by  danger  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  fracture.  Walls  may  be 
destroyed  by  buckling  outwards  from  a thrust  or 
inwards  after  the  falling  of  the  floors,  by  in- 
herent weakness,  absence  of  proper  ties,  and  in 
a variety  of  other  ways  which  will  be  after- 
wards explained ; but  the  principal  cause  of 
their  “ tumbling  about,”  to  use  a fireman’s  ex- 
pression, is  undoubtedly  in  almost  all  cases  the 
want  of  a proper  foundation.  The  weights 
carried  by  different  parts  of  the  same  wall  fre- 
quently vary  very  considerably,  and  if  the 
ground  underneath  be  all  of  the  same  consis- 
tency, as  is  generally  the  case,  some  intermediate 
structure  beyond  a common  foundation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  buildings  liable  to  be  heavily 
or  irregularly  loaded.  The  neglect  of  this 
precaution  has  frequently  been  the  cause  of 
heavy  losses. 

Copings,  balconies,  cornices,  or  other  pro- 
jections should  never  be  constructed  of  stone,  as 
this  material  is  certain  to  fall  down  at  an  early 
stage  of  a fire,  and  is  likely  to  kill  both  persons 
endeavouring  to  escape  and  those  coming  to 
render  aid.  Wherever  such  projections  are 
placed,  and  whatever  material  they  may  be 
composed  of,  they  should  invariably  be  well' 


supported  from  the  inside,  and  should  be  of  a 
weight  in  proper  proportion  to  the  strength  and 
tenacity  of  the  internal  supports.  Cornices  and 
other  projections  of  the  same  kind  are  very 
dangerous  when  the  internal  supports  are  burned 
away,  and  the  bond  stones  by  which  they  are 
generally  fastened  to  the  walls  are  of  no  use 
when  flames  are  coming  out  of  the  windows 
underneath.  This  is  a point  very  much  neg- 
lected in  many  large  buildings,  but  it  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  in  connexion  with  fires. 

No  fireman  of  large  experience  has  ever  seen 
a stone  staircase  escape  when  subjected  to 
much  heat ; and,  this  being  the  case,  it 
would  seem  to  be  most  desirable  that  there 
should  be  introduced  a prohibition  of  the 
use  of  stone  as  a material  for  lobbies,  cor- 
ridors, passages,  landings,  or  stairs,  except 
where  it  is  supported  throughout  and  not  over- 
hanging in  any  part.  We  repeat  that  the  use  of 
stone  is  most  dangerous  for  this  purpose,  except 
when  it  is  supported  throughout. 

Ordinary  stone  steps  are  very  dangerous,  as 
their  strength  entirely  depends  on  their  being 
kept  at  the  common  tempei’ature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ; in  other  words,  they  are  dependent  on 
the  power  of  the  iron  doors  to  resist  the  fire ; 
and,  when  these  fail  or  are  left  open,  and  the 
flames  burst  through,  the  whole  of  the  stairs 
above  that  level  are  crumbled  into  fragments  in 
a moment,  and  would  of  course  kill  every  one 
whose  duty  it  might  be  to  be  at  work  on  or 
under  them  at  the  time. 

The  author  summarises  some  facts  of  recent 
date  which  serve  to  enforce  what  is  said  above- 
in  the  autumn  of  one  year,  and  again  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  there  were  serious  fires 
in  some  large  waterside  premises,  and  on  both 
occasions  large  stocks  of  ixxflammable  materials 
were  stored  in  warehouses  constructed  of  brick, 
wood,  iron,  and  stone.  After  each  of  these  fires 
the  following  results  were  obserred  : — The 
bricks  were  uxxinjured ; the  wood  was  seriously 
damaged,  bxit  only  partially  consumed  j the  iron 
was  fractured,  and  consequently  rendered  worth- 
less ; and  the  stone  was  shivered  into  fragments, 
and  totally  destroyed.  At  a fire  which  took 
place  in  the  basement  of  a private  house,  a 
cupboard  and  some  small  articles  of  furniture 
were  burned,  and  the  fire  was  confined  to  the 
spot  in  which  it  originated.  The  stairs  leading 
from  the  basement  to  the  gx-oxmd-floor  were  of 
stone,  and  were  separated  from  the  basement  by 
a door  and  partition,  both  of  wood,  only  \ in. 
thick  in  the  panels,  and  this  door  and  partition, 
though  very  much  charred  on  the  inside  and 
blistered  by  the  heat  on  the  outside,  were  not 
burned  through.  No  fire  whatever  reached  the 
stone  stairs,  and  nothing  but  heat  from  either 
above  or  below ; no  water  was  thrown  on  them 
to  cool  them  suddenly,  and  no  draught  of  cold 
air  from  outside  passed  over  them ; and  yet  they 
were  broken  into  fragments  and  totally  destroyed 
up  as  far  as  the  first  landing,  where  they  ended, 
and  the  wooden  stairs  commenced. 

At  a fire  which  took  place  in  some  large  ware- 
houses, all  the  stone  stairs  and  the  so-called 
fireproof  flooring  failed  utterly  at  an  early  stage, 
and  as  it  was  consequently  impossible  for  the 
firemen  to  do  their  woi*k  inside,  a large  destruc- 
tion of  property  took  place,  which  certainly 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  there  been 
means  of  access  to  the  several  floors  either  by 
wrought-iron  stairs,  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  men,  but  not  so  heavy  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  coming  down  with  their  own  weight, 
or  even  by  sound  and  well-constructed  wooden 
stairs  with  wooden  landings  over. 

A fire  occurred  in  a house  at  the  corner  of  two 
streets  supported  altogether  by  iron  columns, 
and  at  an  early  stage  of  the  fire  the  supports 
softened,  and  the  house,  without  a moment’s 
warning,  fell  completely  down,  not  leaving  a 
vestige  of  any  kind,  except  a small  portion  of  a 
chimney-breast,  to  show  where  it  had  originally 
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stood ; and  yet  there  is  at  the  present  moment 
to  be  seen  at  the  comer  of  two  streets  a new 
building  recently  erected,  90  ft.  long,  24  ft.  deep, 
and  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  supported  entirely 
on  iron  columns,  without  any  wall,  wood,  or 
brick  work  reaching  to  the  ground  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  front.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  from  600°  to 
700°  Fahrenheit  the  whole  building  must  inevi- 
tably fall  down,  and  such  a temperature  could 
easily  be  created  by  the  combustion  of  a very 
small  quantity  of  household  furniture  or  any 
other  inflammable  articles. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  matter  here 
calling  for  wide  and  earnest  consideration, 
and  that  Captain  Shaw  has  done  a good  and 
useful  work  in  bringing  it  together. 


Richard  Wallace.  They  have  been  most 
generously  lent  by  him  to  the  Museum,  and 
placed  there  at  his  own  expense,  most  of  them 
having  been  expressly  sent  from  Paris  for  the 


FINE  ART  IN  BETHNAL-GREEN. 

The  opening  of  the  Branch  Museum  at  Bethnal- 
green,  to  which  we  alluded  in  a recent  number, 
iB  an  event  of  unusual  interest  among  the  exhi- 
bitions and  art  - displays  of  the  year.  The 
South  Kensington  Museum,  as  erected  in  1857, 
shared  the  disadvantage  which  the  entire  group 
of  kindred  buildings  inherited  from  their  pro- 
genitor, the  original  Crystal  Palace  of  1851,  of 
being  essentially  temporary  in  its  structure. 

For  a fairy  palace,  destined  to  shelter  for  three 
or  four  short  summer  months  such  a collection  of 
beautiful  objects  as  the  world  had  never  before 
seen  collected,  and  then  to  vanish  as  rapidly  as 
it  rose,  the  building  projected  by  Paxton,  and 
scientifically  designed,  as  well  as  practically 
executed,  by  Sir  Charles  Fox,  was,  no  doubt, 
admirably  suited.  Rapidity  of  construction, 
abundance  of  light,  and  such  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  detail  as  to  economise  to  the  utmost 
both  time  and  cost  in  the  preparation  of  the  iron- 
work, were  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  attained, 
in  the  Hyde  Park  building.  Architectural 
grandeur  was  unthought  of.  Shelter  was  the 
thing  sought.  The  effect  actually  produced  by 
the  exterior  was  strking  from  its  novelty,  its 
magnitude,  and  the  summer  brilliancy  of  its 
material,  when  new.  For  the  English  winter 
such  a building  was  never  designed,  and  was 
manifestly  unsuitable.  So  great,  however,  was 
the  effect  produced  on  the  imagination  of  the 
people  by  the  unprecedented  success  of  the  first 
Exhibition,  that  a strong  effort  was  made  to 
retain  in  perpetuity  the  great  summer  conserva- 
tory in  Hyde  Park.  When  that  effort  failed,  the 
next  idea  was  to  preserve  the  building  as  far  as 
possible  unchanged  ; and  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham  was  the  first  resurrection  of  the 
Exhibition.  Thus  was  inaugurated  a style  of 
architecture,  for  indulging  in  which  the  share- 
holders have  to  pay  a yearly  mulct  in  the  shape 
of  repairs,  maintenance,  and  depreciation  of 
material,  that  must  by  this  time  have  amounted 
to  a sum  too  large  to  be  pleasant  to  calculate. 
The  building  that  was  erected  at  South  Ken- 
sington in  1855  to  receive  various  miscellaneous 
collections  acquired  from  the  first  Exhibition, 
together  with  the  fine-art  collections  exhibited, 
since  1852,  at  Marlborough  House,  consisted 
chiefly  of  iron  and  wood,  and  was  generally 
known  to  the  public  by  the  name  we  gave  to  it 
(when  the  design  was  only  on  paper),  hoping  to 
prevent  the  transformation  of  its  ugly  forms 
into  iron  and  glass, — the  Brompton  Boilers.  It 
soon  became  necessary  to  replace  this  ill-designed 
structure  by  something  of  a more  permanent 
nature;  and  by  1865  the  brick  buildings  at 
South  Kensington  had  so  far  advanced  as  to 
allow  of  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  original  iron. 

Our  readers  know  of  the  circumstances  which 
resulted  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection 
of  a portion  of  the  Brompton  building  in  Bethnal- 
green.  We  cannot  avoid  a fear  that  the  good 
people  of  the  East  will  one  day  regret  that  they 
had  anything  to  do  -with  the  old  ironwork  at  all : 
however,  it  has  gained  them  help  in  other  ways, 
and  it  will  at  any  rate  serve  their  purpose  for  a 
time.  Our  present  business  is  with  its  contents. 
The  food  collection  and  animal  product  collection 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  have  been  re- 
moved to  this  branch  establishment,  together 
with  the  magnified  drawings  of  articulate 
animals.  Of  the  beauty  and  value  of  these 
collections  we  have  already  spoken  in  high 
terms.  They  form  an  educational  element  of 
great  value,  and  appear  to  attract  even  more 
attention  at  the  East,  than  they  did  at  the  West, 
end  of  the  town.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
light  in  which  they  are  bestowed  does  not  give 
them  a better  illumination.  The  remaining  con- 
tents of  tho  building  are  the  property  of  Sir 


purpose. 

This  collection  is  of  a beauty  hard  to  charac- 
terise in  appropriate  words.  It  is,  in  one 
respect,  unique.  It  bears  the  impress  of  the  same 
presiding  taste,  we  do  not  say  of  the  absolute 
taste  of  one  individual,  but  of  selection  on  the 
same  principle.  Never  has  there  been  a nobler 
apology  for  the  possession  of  an  immense  fortune. 
Wealth  has  been  directed  in  a manner  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  effect  had  it  not 
been  the  wealth  of  one  man.  A nation  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  price  paid  for  somo  of  the 
objects.  Only  the  other  day,  it  was  the  same 
magnificent  purchaser  who  carried  off  from  all 
competition  the  famous  work  of  Terburg,  “ The 
Congress  of  Munster,”  and  then,  having  acquired 
it  at  a price  which  the  National  Gallery  could 
not  afford,  presented  it  freely  to  that  institution. 

It  is  evident  that  no  object  in  this  great  collec- 
tion has  passed  through  the  meshes  of  economy. 
What  the  noble  owner  chose,  and  thought  appro- 
priate, he  bought,  whatever  was  its  cost.  What 
he  did  not  choose,  ho  let  alone.  It  thus  happens 
that  we  have  no  rubbish, — no  picture  that  can  be 
called  inferior,  if  we  speak  of  its  actual  merit. 
Nay,  though  of  course  some  are  rarer  and  more 
costly  than  others,  there  is  a homogeneity  about 
them  which  is  one  chief  charm  of  the  whole. 

We  are  woll  acquainted  with  a unity  of  this 
kind  in  many  a collection  and  in  many  a shop, 
but  then  it  is  for  the  most  part  a unity  of  want 
of  merit.  Just  as  in  certain  shops,— we  could 
supply  the  names  of  a good  many, — you  are  sure 
never  to  get  anything  that  is  thoroughly  good, 
never  that  which  is  best  of  its  kind  ; just  as  you 
see  in  certain  collections  that  the  collector  could 
never  make  up  his  mind  to  give  more  than  a 
certain  limited  price  for  anything,  so  do  you  see 
in  this  grand  series  of  paintings,  porcelain, 
bronzes,  buhl,  and  other  objects,  nothing  ad- 
mitted that  has  not  on  the  wedding-garment  of 
beauty  and  of  merit. 

The  chief  value  of  the  collection  as  a whole  is 
its  wide  representation  of  French,  Dutch,  and 
Flemish  art.  The  Italian  and  Spanish  schools 
are,  indeed,  represented  ; but  it  is  to  an  extent 
that  rather  serves  as  an  illustration  of  their  con- 
tinental neighbours  than  on  their  own  account. 
Thus  many  collections  may  be  named,  notably 
that  of  our  own  National  Gallery,  where 
there  are  finer  Italian  piotures.  There  is 
no  Corregio.  There  is  only  one  painting  attri- 
buted modestly  to  the  “ School  of  Raffaelle.” 
There  are  two  Titians ; one  Giorgione,  which  we 
should  have  called  a Titian,  and  works  by,  in  all, 
twenty  Italian  painters.  Five  Spanish  painters 
are  represented,  notably  Murillo  and  Velasquez. 
The  works  of  no  less  than  twenty  Englishmen 
are  also  there,  and  selected  with  such  admirable 
taste  as  not  to  contrast,  but  to  harmonise  with 
the  general  tone  of  the  collection.  Thus,  Mr. 
Sant’s  “ Portrait  of  a Lady”  holds  its  own  amid 
such  distinguished  company.  The  number  of 
artists  represented  in  all  is  198,  besides  four 
pictures  from  unknown  hands.  The  number  of 
oil-paintings  is  598,  and  that  of  water-coloux- 
drawings  is  123. 

While  the  greatest  artistic  novelty  to  the 
English  visitor  is  the  full  and  admirable  repre- 
sentation of  the  French  school,  both  late  and 
present,  the  first  interest,  especially  bearing  in 
mind  the  locality  of  the  Exhibition,  attaches  to 
the  English  pictures.  Among  them,  notably,  we 
have  an  example  of  the  attraction  of  a well- 
chosen  sub  j ect,  even  if  but  imperfectly  represented 
to  the  eye.  Thus  Morton’s  picture  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Colonel  Gurwood,  although  it 
cannot  be  called  a work  of  high  art,  is  one  of  the 
centres  of  attraction.  The  great  commander  is 
seated  in  a semi-military  undress,  handing  a 
folio  of  paper  to  his  historian.  The  costume  is 
sufficiently  bygone  to  look  Btrange  and  quaint, 
although  it  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
actual  antiquity.  The  attitudes  are  constrained  ; 
the  faces  are  but  shadowy  presentations  of^the 
men.  And  yet  the  picture,  which  is  from  Lord 
Northwick’s  collection,  is  one  that  lays  hold  upon 
the  memory,  and  seems  to  bring  one  thoroughly 
into  relation  with  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
modem  times. 

Another  picture  of  extreme  interest  is  a small 
view  of  Conway  Castle,  painted  by  Sir  George 
Howland  Beaumont.  Those  who  remember  the 
life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  or  are  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  that  day,  will  be  aware  of  the  very 
hio-h  position  which  this  gentleman  deservedly 
held  as  a connoisseur.  He  was  one  of  the  very 


few  persons  who  were  trained  and  judicious  art 
critics ; and  whose  intelligent  and  luminous 
discourse  contrasts  so  strikingly  with  the  tone  of 
much  of  the  flippant  criticism  of  to-day.  His  re- 
marks are  enfored  by  his  practice.  In  “ Conway 
Castle  ” we  have  a proof  that  Sir  George  had  the 
very  best  basis  for  sound  criticism  ; the  power  of 
illustrating  his  own  precepts.  The  picture  is  the 
very  opposite  of  pretentious.  In  the  first  great  j 
requisite  of  a real  landscape,  unity  of  idea,  it  is 
perfect.  In  the  scarcely  less  important  element 
of  masterly  arrangement  on  the  canvas,  it  is  no 
less  so.  It  fills  the  mind,  without  filling  the 
scene.  It  is  a distinct  subject,  not  a square  bit 
of  country  cut  out.  Nor  is  the  manipulation 
inferior  to  the  imagination.  The  quiet  subdued 
harmony  of  the  browns  and  greys,  the  natural 
mode  in  which  the  ancient  walls  moulder  on  the 
canvas,  the  tints  and  treatment  of  the  whole, 
render  this  a most  instructive,  as  well  as  a 
charming  painting. 

There  are  two  Gainsboroughs, — the  portrait 
of  Miss  Boothby,  and  a fnll-lengtli  “ Portrait  of  a 
Lady,”— the  tantalising  non-explanation  ought 
to  be  peremptorily  banished  from  our  cata- 
logues— of  great  beauty.  She  is  a woman . of 
an  exquisite  pink  and  white  complexion,  which 
time  has  respected, — on  the  canvas.  The  dress 
is  white,  relieved  with  blue,  and  a fine  little  • 
white  Pomeranian  dog  is  not  out  of  place ; as  it 
is  not  made,  as  in  modern  portraits  that  we  can 
cite,  the  motive  of  the  picture.  Very  noticeable 
is  the  extreme  freedom, — to  use  the  politest 
word, — of  the  background  ; a mere  green  indica- 
tion that  “ this  is  a tree.”  But  the  main  object 
of  the  painter,  the  fair  human  personality,  does 
not  suffer  by  this  masterly  negligence.  On  the 
contrary,  the  manner  in  which  the  woman 
interests  you  is  a strong  condemnation  of  the 
marble  columns,  and  elaborate  perspectives,  and 
highly-polished  boots,  which  find  favour  with  the 
public  of  to-day. 

Of  Reynolds,  the  great  rival  of  Gainsborough, 
there  are  no  less  than  thirteen  examples, 
including  “The  Strawberry  Girl,”  so  woll 
known  from  the  engraving,  from  the  Rogers 
Collection;  to  which  Mr.  Black  appends  the 
rubric,— “ The  painter  thought  so  highly  of 
this  work  that  he  called  it  ‘ one  of  the 
lialf-dozen  of  original  things  ’ he  had  pro- 
duced.” We  wish  that  the  accomplished  editor 
of  the  catalogue  had  given  us  more  of  this  ex- 
planatory gossip.  Few  men  now  living  could  do 
it  better,  and  the  value  of  the  collection,  to 
ninety-nine  visitors  out  of  a hundred  would  have 
been  thus  materially  enhanced.  “The  Straw- 
berry Girl,”  like  almost  every  work  of  Sir 
Joshua,  has  sadly  faded.  The  eyes  yet  look  out 
with  almost  a supernatural  brilliancy.  They 
recall  the  look  of  one  of  those  exqnisite»and  tiny 
monkeys, — the  silky  tamarins, — that  come  to 
our  climate  only  to  die  of  consumption.  Then 
there  is  the  portrait  of  the  famous  Perdita,  Mrs. 
Robinson,  as  to  whose  illustrious  scandals  the 
catalogue  is  mute ; then  the  characteristic  form 
of  William,  Duke  of  Queensberry,  known  as 
“Old.  Q.”;  Miss  Bowles,  engraved  under  the 
title  of  “Love  me  love  my  Dog”;  and  Nelly 
O’  Brien,  paraffed  as  a celebrated  beauty  of  the 
time,  and  frequent  sitter  to  Reynolds.  There  is 
Mrs.  Carnac,  a portrait  engraved  by  J.  R.  Smith ; 
and  the  tender  and  charming  group  of  Mrs. 
Hoare  and  Son,  in  which  the  loving  maternal 
glance  tells  of  a care  and  tenderness  which  is 
never  without  its  own  reward. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  pictures, 
we  must  remark  that  perhaps  there  are  not  half 
a dozen  Reynoldses  injtlie  world  in  anything  like 
their  original  lustre.  If  we  do  not  find  one  of 
these  in  the  present  group,  none  the  less  must 
we  speak  with  unstinted  admiration  of  the 
admirable  condition  of  the  whole  collection. 
Not  only  has  all  care  been  taken,  but  it  has  been 
intelligent  and  learned  care,  which  is  a very 
rare  thing  as  to  pictures.  So  charming  is  the 
condition,  that  the  bad  illumination  of  the  gal- 
lery is  to  a great  extent  disguised  by  it.  It  is 
only  by  the  comparison  of  known  pictures,  as 
they  look  here,  and  as  we  remember  their 
appearance  elsewhere,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  so  positively  on  the  subject. 

With  the  fine  group  of  paintings  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  happily  selected  so  as  to 
harmonise  with  the  tone  of  such  illustrious  com- 
panionship, are  two  pictures  by  John  Hopner. 
One  of  them  is  a very  beautiful  portrait  of  an 
unnamed  lady  ; the  other  a portrait  of  the  late 
King  George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Hopner 
has  been  fortunate  in  seizing  the  best  side  of  a 
character  in  which  that  aspect  was  ordinanly 
. veiled  by  that  personal  irresponsibility  which  is 
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encouraged  by  the  fictions,  no  less  than  by  the 
working,  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
There  is  much  in  the  portrait  to  remind  the 
spectator  of  tho  genial  qualities  of  the  actual 
inheritor  of  the  title.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
was  rarely  more  successful  in  his  graceful  man. 
nerism  than  in  the  well-remembered  portrait  of 
Lady  Blessington,  which  is  here,  together  with 
another  female  portrait  by  the  same  artist. 
Gilbert  Stuart  Newton  and  James  Sant  are  each 
represented  by  a graceful  female  portrait.  By 
Charles  Grant  there  is  a sketch,  rough  almost  to 
unintelligibility,  of  Count  d’Orsay  on  horseback. 
There  is  a classic  group,  by  William  Hilton,  of 
Venus  appearing  to  Diana  and  her  nymphs.  The 
incident  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  painter,  and  the  picture  is  open  to 
much  criticism,  but  there  is  great  beauty  in  some 
of  the  faces.  The  bold,  frank,  modest  coun- 
tenance of  Frank  Stone’s  “ Boulogne  Fish- 
Girl,”  whose  comely  faco  looks  out  from  under 
red  kerchief,  is  an  idealisation  of  the  subject, 
bo  far  as  our  own  experience  of  the  race  and  of 
the  locality  goes,  that  does  much  honour  to  the 
artist.  “ After  the  Masquerade  ” is  another 
Btriking  picture  by  the  same  painter, 
fi  i There  is  a very  graceful  picture  by  W.  P. 
Frith,  of  a lady,  dressed  in  white  silk,  bearing 
wine  on  a salver.  Westall’s  “Waking  of 
Aphrodite”  is  a good  example  of  the  special 
treatment  of  classical  subjects  by  that  elegant 
but  rather  antiquated  painter.  The  minia- 
ture finish  of  the  flesh  is  remarkably  delicate, 
and  the  sly  glance  of  the  opening  eyes  is 
admirable.  Sir  David  Wilkie  is  represented 
by  two  small  but  life-like  pieces  of  Scottish 
genre  painting,  “ Scotch  Lassies  Dressing,”  and 
“The  Sportsman  Refreshing.”  The  style  and 
labour  of  Sir  David  are  brought  out  with 
unusual  distinctness  by  comparison  with  the 
fine  view  of  Conway  Castle,  by  the  accom- 
plished friend,  patron,  and  critic  of  the  Scot- 
tish artist,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  to  which 
we  above  referred.  From  Clarkson  Stanfield 
wo  have  the  view,  so  well  known  by  the 
engraving,  of  “ Bacharach,  on  the  Rhine”; 
a little  faded,  but  still  an  admirable  land- 
scape. There  are  six  landscapes  by  David 
Roberts  ; churches  in  Spain,  a mosque  in  Cairo, 
a Moorish  festival,  Seville,  Valladolid,  and  Baal- 
bec.  A group  of  cattle  by  Thomas  Sydney 
Cooper  bears  inspection  alongside  of  the  works  of 
the  famous  Flemish  cattle-painters.  We  must 
not  omit  the  well-known  “ Humble  Friend,”  by 
Sir  E.  Landseer ; by  whom  there  are  also  a 
“ Highland  Group,”  and  a female  portrait. 
Among  these  works  of  English  painters  (by 
virtue,  no  doubt,  of  the  subject),  jte  a family 
piece,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  on  panel,  by 
Francois 'Clouet,  called  Janet,  a French  artist  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Another  family  picture, 
the  portrait  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour  Conway, 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  by  Sir 
J oshua  Reynolds,  is  marked  by  a rare  degree  of 
noble  feminine  beauty.  Rather  further  on  in 
the  gallery,  but  naturally  classed  among  those 
English  portraits  and  scenes,  is  the  very  graceful 
picture  of  Her  Majesty,  when  in  her  bright  girl- 
hood she  was  suddenly  called  to  occupy  the 
throne,  towards  which  she  is  represented  as 
stepping,  by  T.  Sully,  an  American  painter. 
This  picture  is  also  well  known  by  the  engraving. 

The  paintings  of  which  we  have  spoken  han" 
on  the  walls  of  the  gallery.  On  Screen  A,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  are  eleven  pictures,  of 
minor  size,  by  Richard  Parker  Bonnington, 
whose  life  of  only  twenty-seven  years  gave 
promise  of  so  much  fertility.  Among  these  is 
the  well-known  incident  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  into  the  presence  of  King 
Henri  Quatre,  when  his  Excellency  found  the 
gallant  monarch  on  all  fours,  acting  as  a horse 
to  one  of  his  children.  The  look  of  the  king, 
caught  in  this  unwonted  attitude,  is  admirable,5 
both  as  to  likeness  and  as  to  expression.  There 
is,  as  a pendant,  a reception  of  the  English 
ambassador  by  Henry  III.,  accompanied  by  his 
monkey  and  his  parrot,— a peep  at  the  manners 
oi  that  crowned  madman  who  gave  to  Europe 
the  noblest  of  the  orders  of  modern  chivalry. 

From  the  Well-selected  and  brilliant  illustra- 
tion of  English  painters,  we  pass,  by  a natural 
and  appropriate  transition,  to  the  works  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  artists  that  occupy  the  west 
and  north  galleries.  Here  again  we  recognise  a 
selection  characterised  by  admirable  taste  ; and 
possible  only  to  splendid  wealth.  Familiar 


ficent  Vandycks.  The  Juno-like  young  Flemish 
lady,  whose  beauty  so  imposed  on  the  writer  of 
tho  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters 
last  year  at  Burlington  House,  as  to  lead  him  to 
attribute  to  her  royal  rank — the  wife  of  Philippe 
Le  Roi — is  there,  together  with  the  no  less  ad- 
mirable portrait  of  her  husband.  There  is  a 
figure  called  by  the  name  of  Paris,  which  is  un- 
suitable for  that  designation,  as  being  entirely 
foreign  from  Greek  physiognomy,  but  which,  this 
difference  being  laid  aside,  is  a most  happy  ima- 
gination of  the  fascinating  beauty  attributed  to 
that  royal  shepherd.  It  must  be  an  idealised 
portrait,  and  it  is  wonderfully  fine.  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  without  being  a Vandyck  of  the  first 
class,  bears  signs  of  its  pedigree.  A full-length 
male  portrait,  the  subject  of  which  is,  unfor- 
tuately,  unknown,  is  one  of  the  noblest  we  have 
noticed  in  this  or  in  any  collection  of  paintings. 
The  portrait  of  the  wife  of  the  painter  Cornelius 
de  Vos,  is  also  a most  noble  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  prince  of  portrait-painters 
could  throw  upon  canvas  the  very  life  of  his 
subject. 

Eleven  Rembrandts  are  here,  including  the 
portrait  of  an  old  lady,  as  to  whom  Mr.  Black 
has  not  followed  the  example  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demician catalogues  in  describing  her  as  “ Rem- 
brandt’s mother.”  Chief  among  them  for  its 
impressiveness,  and  almost  unique  in  its  cha- 
racter as  a Scripture  scene,  is  the  group  of  “ The 
unmerciful  Servant.”  Lavater  would  have  de- 
scanted for  pages  on  the  marvellous  physiognomic 
power  with  which  this  unamiable  personage  is 
drawn.  You  see  at  a glance  a selfish,  remorse- 
less, shifty  personage,  low  in  intellect,  almost  to 
the  verge  of  cretinism,  but  giving  more  distinctly 
the  idea  of  aptness  to  grasp  at  any  sudden 
advantage  than  can  well  be  described.  A young 
man,  in  leathern  jerkin  and  steel  morion,  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  watchful,  alert  obedience. 
An  elder  man,  who  guards  the  culprit  on  the 
other  side,  looks  eager  in  his  desire  for  justice, 
no  less  than  in  his  duty  to  his  lord.  The  latter, 
a fine  dignified  figure,  almost  more  of  a Persian 
than  of  a Jew,  is  giving  sentence  as  matter  of 
justice,  not  of  revenge.  Altogether  it  is  a won- 
derful group,  and  one  of  which  the  study  is  cal- 
culated to  throw  more  than  doubt  on  the  author- 
ship of  the  very  vulgar  picture  in  our  National 
Gallery,  “ Christ  Blessing  little  Children,”  as  to 
which  so  lively  a controversy  arose  at  the  time 
of  its  purchase.  Most  of  the  other  Rembrandts 
are  portraits,  including  one  of  the  painter  him- 
self, intermediate  in  age  between  the  two  in  the 
National  Gallery.  There  is  a “ Youthful  Negro,” 
which,  not  only  from  its  physiognomic  power, 
but  as  a study  of  sombre  tints,  black  and  black- 
ening green  and  brown,  with  an  underglow  of 
gold,  reflected  one  cannot  tell  whence,  is  of  prime 
value  as  an  academic  canon.  The  famous  por- 
traits of  the  Burgomaster  Palelcan  and  his  wife, 
from  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Holland,  which 
were  at  Burlington  House  last  year,  are  also  in 
this  exhibition. 

The  indications  occasionally  given  of  the 


well-known  painters.  Peter  de  Hooge,  who 
ought  to  have  constant  prominence  given  to  his 
works  as  specimens  of  exactly  what  a real  artist 
should  avoid, — facsimile  representations  of  all 
the  petty  and  sordid  incidents  of  domestic  cir- 
cumstance, with  ugly  and  ignoble  figures  clumsily 
inserted  amid  the  gleaming  tiles  and  photo- 
graphed pots  and  pans, — is  represented  by  two 
remarkably  characteristic  examples.  There  is 
one  landscape  by  Aldert  Van  Everdingen,  in 
which  the  special  beauties  of  Hobbema  and  of 
Ruysdael  appear  to  be  blended. 

There  are  eleven  paintings  by  Rubens.  The 
well-known  rainbow  landscape  is  one  of  them ; 
a picture  which  has  suffered  much.  Near  hangs 
very  interesting  portrait,  that  of  Helena 
Forman,  the  second  wife  of  the  painter;  the 
original  of  the  charming  picture  in  the  Peel 
collection,  known  as  the  Chapeau  de  Paille.  As 
a question  of  technical  work,  or,  perhaps,  of 
preservation,  the  Hertford  portrait  is  considerably 
the  best.  But  it  represents  the  fair  subject  at 
an  age  palpably  more  advanced,  and  in  spite  of 
the  solid  excellence  of  its  execution,  has  not  the 
wonderful  charm  of  the  more  rapidly  wrought 
sketch.  It  may  seem  cynical  to  say  one  is  the 
work  of  a lover,  and  the  other  that  of  a husband ; 
but  we  fear  that  it  is  true.  There  is  one  of  these 
pictures  that  we  would  reverently  commit  to  the 
flames,  “A  Crucified  Saviour,”  that  points  out 
the  limits  of  the  genius  of  Sir  Peter  Paul.  The 
Holy  Family,  from  the  Boursault  and  Casimir 
Perier  collection,  is  one  of  these  works,  not  un. 
frequent,  which  bear  rather  more  of  the  impress 
of  the  imagination  of  Vandyck  than  of  that  of 
Rubens.  Nos.  133,  171,  and  178  are  sketches 
for  the  series  of  historical  pictures  in  the  Louvre ; 
and,  as  sketches,  are  instructive  and  valuable. 
A mark  of  the  rich  exuberance  of  the  fancy  of 
Rubens  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  paint- 
ings are  always  far  more  subdued  than  his 
sketches. 

There  are  half  a dozen  of  the  evening  water- 
side scenes  which  Vandemeer  loved  to  paint. 
The  glow  in  tho  wintry  sky,  and  its  ruddy  re- 
flexion on  the  ice,  in  the  “ Winter  Scene,  with 
Skaters”  (98),  is  wonderfully  truthful;  and  the 
angry  winter  sky,  and  deep  piled  snow,  which 
frame  the  “ Skating  Scene  ” (106),  ai*e  equally 
fine.  This  painter  transports  the  observer  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  to  the  landscape  that  so 
powerfully  affected  his  own  imagination.  Dutch 
they  may  be,  but  it  only  shows  that  there  may 
be  poetry  in  Dutchmen.  There  are  eight  sea- 
pieces  of  W.  Vandevelde,  including  the  Dutch 
man-of-war,  saluting,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Coup  de  Canon.  There  are  three  Van  Ostades, 
two  Terburgs,  two  Van  der  Weiffs,  and  five 
examples  of  Teniers.  Among  those  most  de- 
serving note  is  the  Dutch  version  of  the  delivery  of 
Peter  from  prison.  Through  a cavernous  passage 
a winged  angel  may  be  seen  busily  engaged  in 
removing  the  fetters.  But  tho  motive  of  the 
picture  is  a group  of  soldiers,  in  full  costume, 
sashes  and  all  (Herod’s  soldiers  in  Dutch  dresses), 
who  are  playing  dice  on  a bench  in  the  fore- 


3 are  with  most  of  the  pictures,  whether  by 
lormer  exhibition  in  London  or  elsewhere,  or  by 
engravings,  we  feel  it  a great  privilege  to  be  able 
o refresh  the  memory.  There  are  six  magni- 1 


sources  from  which  the  late  marquis  derived  his  | ground.  On  screens  are  some  of  the  exquisitely- 
chefs  d’ceuvre  are  so  interesting,  that  we  only  j finished  and  unmeaning  genre  pieces  of  Gabriel 
"•ish  they  were  more  numerous.  Thus  in  the  I Metzu  and  William  Van  Mieris;  and  a St, 
A1  - ” ” ”*  ’ 'Anthony  in  prayer,  and  a monk  reading  by 

candlelight,  by  Gerard  Douw,  which  are  simply 
exquisite. 

Italy  is  represented  by  but  few  of  her  sons. 
The  most  numerous  Italian  paintings  are  the 
landscapes  by  Antonio  Canaletto,  and  the  far 
more  beautiful  and  much  less  generally  known 
views  by  Francesco  Guardi.  The  difference 
between  the  work  of  these  two  artists  is  that 
between  an  architect’s  design  and  a painter’s 
sketch.  Venice  floats  in  light  before  our  eyes, 
as  we  look  on  some  of  Guardi’s  landscapes. 
Probably  the  most  valuable  Italian  picture  is 
that  of  a woman  in  Eastern  costume,  by  Dome- 
nichino,  which  very  closely  resembles  that 
painter’s  “ Cumean  Sibyl,”  in  the  tribune  at 
Florence.  This  picture  is  in  a most  extraordi. 
nary  frame, — a miracle  of  Rococo  in  carving. 
There  is  a “Venus  disarming  Love,”  attributed 
to  Giorgione,  winch  we  should  have  called  a 
Titian.  The  goddess  has  the  same  grave  and 
stately  beauty  that  characterises  the  Madonna 
in  several  of  the  Holy  Families  by  Titian.  Then 
come  a Virgin  and  Child,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  a cabinet  gem,  exquisite  in  execution, 
although  exceptionable  and  unpleasing  in  motive, 
a “ Tarquin  and  Lucretia,”  on  copper,  by  Guido 
Canlassi,  called  Cagnacci.  There  are  two 
Madonnas  by  Sasso  Ferrato;  a “Reading  Girl,” 
by  Carlo  Dolce ; a Madonna,  by  Bemadino 
Luini ; a quaint  Holbein -like  female  portrait 
by  Bronzino ; and  a very  fine  Salvator  Rosa,  from 


pictures  from  the  collection  of  Cardinal  Fesch, 
the  absence  of  real  taste  in  the  bourgeois 
churchman  is  at  once  to  be  remarked.  We  ob. 
serve  that  the  evident  slip  of  the  pen  in  the 
catalogue,  which  entitles  No.  64,  “ The  Depar- 
ture of  Jacob  into  Egppt,”  has  been  corrected 
in  the  label  of  the  picture.  It  represents  the 
division  by  that  acquisitive  patriarch  of  his 
family  and  possessions  into  distinct  companies, 
when  he  was  about  to  pass  over  the  ford 
Jabbok,  and  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the 
brother  he  had  wronged.  It  is  a vulgar  pic- 
ture. The  “Virgin  and  Child,”  from  the  same 
collection,  is  poor  for  a Vandyck,  if  it  be  one. 

There  are  five  pictures  by  Hobbema,  one  of 
unusual  interest,  being  what  Englishmen  would 
call  his  diploma  picture,  painted  on  the  occasion 
of  the  artist’s  reception  into  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Amsterdam,  signed  and  dated  1663.  There 
are  also  the  famous  “Watermill,”  from  the 
collection  of  the  King  of  Holland,  and  three 
other  landscapes,  including  “A  Woody  Lane,” 
and  “The  Outskirts  of  a Wood,”  There  are 
four  Ruysdaels,  one  from  Baron  Denon’s  collec- 
tion, in  which  the  water  foams  with  great 
beauty.  There  are  eleven  Cuyps,  two  of  them 
on  panel,  the  finest  perhaps  being  the  “ Man 
of  War  and  Fishing  Craft  off  Dort.”  The  birds, 
game,  fruits,  flowers,  and  still  life,  by  both  J. 
and  J.  B.  Weenix,  and  J.  Van  Huysum,  are  as 
faithful  transcripts  of  that  department  of  nature 
can  be  found  among  the  works  of  these 
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Lord  Ashbnmham’s  collection.  There  is  also  a Louis  XIV.;  of  Ids  son  the  Dauphin;  of  his 

Dora  AsnDnmnam  a « grandson,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  pupil  of 

Fenelon  and  the  hope  of  France  ; and  of  his 


fine  study  of  the  “ Danae  ” of  Titian. 

The  Spanish  school  is  chiefly  confined  to  two 
names,  although  a “Vision  of  St.  John,”  by 
Alonzo  Cano,  displays  the  inability,  customary 
to  most  Spanish  painters,  to  distinguish  between 
a saint  aud  a beggar.  There  are  eight  pictures 
by  Velasquez,  three  of  which  are  portraits  of 
Don  Balthasar,  Infante  of  Spain,  two  of  which 
we  have  seen  at  Burlington  House.  The  most 
interesting  picture  of  this  group  is  a study  of 
Gaspar  de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Olivarez,  minister 
to  Philip  IV.,  a life-size  reproduction  of  which 
is  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Madrid.  There  is  also 
a portrait  of  Philip  IV.  himself,  in  whom  the 
heavy  Austrian  lip  and  jaw  are  unpleasantly 
conspicuous.  Of  the  yet  greater  Spanish  artist, 
Murillo,  there  are  eleven  examples.  Among 
them  is  an  “ Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  re- 
markable not  only  for  the  light  beaming  from 
the  infant,  but  for  the  expression  of  wonder, 
delight,  and  love  that  kindles  the  rough  features 
of  a peasant  who,  with  clasped  hands,  is  looking 
at  that  glorious  cradle.  In  the  “Annunciation” 
and  seven  other  pictures  in  which  the  Madonna 
is  introduced,  we  see  repetitions  of  the  same 
model  or  ideal, — rising  into  real  beauty  in  one, 
but  marked  in  all  by  a full,  heavy  under-lip, 
which  easily  degenerates  into  sulkiness, — a 
feature  which  leads  to  the  opinion  that  the 
pointings  were  all  executed  from  a real  living 
model.  It  is  the  Spanish  type,  beautiful,  but 
far  from  being  a specimen  of  the  richest  Spanish 
• beauty.  Of  the  “ Charity  of  St.  Thomas  de 
Villa  Nueva  ” we  spoke  on  the  occasion  of  its 
display  at  Burlington  House. 

The  French  Collection,  displayed  in  the  East 
and  South  Galleries,  is  probably  the  most  com- 
plete and  well-chosen  illustration  of  a certain 
portion  of  the  French  school  that  has  appeared 
in  this  country.  Its  value  is  very  great,  and  so 
is  its  beauty.  It  shows  the  bias  of  the  founder  of 
the  collection  that  the  name  of  David  does  not 
occur  in  the  catalogue.  Of  Greuze  there  are 
twenty-two  works, — a number  sufficient  to  allow 
one  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Greuze 
painted  only  one  girl, — or,  at  all  events,  a series 
so  closely  resembling  one  another  that  they 
could  have  been  taken  from  the  same  model. 
They  are  pictures  which  we  feel  ought  not  to 
please  as  much  as  they  do.  Their  mannerism  is 
extreme,  the  suggested  idea  is  often  odious,  and 
yet  there  is  a certain  charm  peculiar  to  the 
artist.  “Innocence”  (-147),  would  be  charm- 
ing, if  it  were  alone.  “ Filial  Piety  ” is,  perhaps, 
the  most  curious  instance  of  utterly  perverted 
sentiment  that  we  can  name.  There  are  thirty- 
four  pictures  by  Horace  Vernet,  who  died  in 
1863.  They  cover  a wide  rango  of  subject  and 
of  treatment,  and  contain  examples  of  extraordi- 
nary power.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  picture 
is  one  the  subject  of  which  is  such  as  to  exclude 
it  from  most  galleries  in  this  country.  It  is  en- 
titled “,Judah  andTamar  j”  andfor  truthful  repre- 
sentation of  costume,  habit,  and  physiognomic 
expression,  for  power  in  telling  the  story,  and 
for  beauty  in  the  modelling  of  the  figure,  and 
the  glances  of  the  half-veiled  eyes,  is  a work  of 
extraordinary  power.  On  the  other  hand,  No. 351, 

“ Allan  Mac  Aulay,”  is  a mere  scarecrow,— a 
signal  proof  of  the  inability  of  a French  artist  to 
paint  a Highland  seer  or  chieftain.  The  Vemets 
alone  require  a morning  to  study  them.  There 
are  fifteen  Meissonniers,  including  the  famous 
°roup  of  Napoleon  and  his  staff ; historic  and 
genre  painting,  of  miniature  size  and  finish,  yet 
with  almost  the  breadth  of  fresco.  Meissonnier 
is  the  founder  of  a school — almost  of  an  art — 
apart  from  anything  that  has  preceded  him. 
Escosura,  the  Spanish  painter,  now  bids  fair  to 
emulate  him  ; but  his  merit  is  all  but  unap- 
proached in  his  peculiar  walk.  There  are  two 
pictures  by  Ger6me  ; one,  “ The  Draught- 
Players,”  on  panel.  Thirteen  pictures  (a  favourite 
number,  in  spite  of  its  uncanny  character,  in  this 
collection),  are  by  Paul  Dc  la  Roche,  including 
the  memorable  pendants  of  the  last  hours  of  the 
two  Cardinal  ministers,  Richelieu  and  Mazarin. 
By  Decamps  there  are  twenty-six,  many  of  them 
Oriental  subjects,  among  which  the  fierce 
Rush  of  the  Patrol  through  the  Streets  of 
Smyrna  is  the  most  strikingly  original. 

Watteau,  Boucher,  Nattier,  all  breathe  the  same 
atmosphere;  cloyed  with  luxurious  fragrance, 
and  heavy  with  the  indications  of  that  fearful 
storm,  which,  in  sweeping  from  France  the  cor- 
ruption of  a depraved  civilisation,  seems  to  have 
swept  away,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  seeds 
of  a yet  more  ancient  nobility  of  character.  There 
is  a very  interesting  and  well-painted  picture  by 
Nicolas  do  Largilliere,  giving  the  portraits  of 


great-grandson,  who,  on  the  rapidly-succeeding 
deaths  of  his  three  immediate  ancestors,  ascended 
the  throne  of  St.  Louis  under  the  ill-omened 
name  of  Louis  XV.  With  this  striking  page  of 
modem  history  should  be  compared  another 
scene,  in  some  respects  the  finest  work  of  art  in 
the  museum,  — the  Emperor  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte divorcing  Josephine,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
founding  a permanent  dynasty  by  the  sacrifice 
of  tho  only  woman  who  loved  him  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Austria 
on  the  other.  This  very  fine  composition  is  by 
Heinrich  Frederick  Schopin,  a bring  German 
painter.  Napoleon  is  seated  in  state.  In  the 
attempt  to  preserve  a look  of  impassive  dignity, 
the  painter  has  made  the  only  approach  to 
failure  in  the  picture.  No  wonder.  The  figure 
and  face  of  Josephine,  who,  dressed  in  white 
satin,  stands  by  a table,  and  lays  her  hand  on 
tho  fatal  document,  are  exquisitely  rendered. 
Hortense  weeps  on  her  shoulder.  Cambaceres, 
a figure  superbly  attired,  leans  forward,  and 
fen-ms  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
scene.  Eugene  Beauliamais,  close  to  the  throne, 
has  the  baseness  to  look  on.  Murat  stands  by. 
The  picture  is  a lesson  of  no  ordinary  value. 
Some  excuse  for  a page  of  history  so  mournful, 
yet  so  futile  as  to  rouse  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  sketch  by  Camille  Roqueplan, 
after  a picture  by  Reynolds,  that  perished  in  the 
fire  at  Carlton  House,  of  the  culmination  of 
French  baseness, — “Philippe  Egalite.” 

We  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  induce 
many  of  our  readers  to  visit  this  noble  collection. 
How  much  is  due  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace  it  is 
not  easy  to  express.  As  to  the  bronzes,  faience, 
marbles,  buhl  and  ormolu  furniture,  and  as  to 
the  superb  case  of  miniatures,  we  have  no  room 
to  speak.  Indeed,  the  catalogue  of  the  minor 
objects  is  yet  incomplete.  But  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bethnal-green 
Museum  must  have  been  exceeded  by  the  tclat 
which  the  liberal  aid  of  the  proprietor  of  these 
costly  treasures  has  thrown  on  tho  opening  of 
the  Institution.  


SCULPTURE  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Thf,  contributions  in  sculpture  to  this  year’s 
exhibition  comprise  more  of  individuality  and 
interest,  on  being  fairly  studied,  than  would  be 
supposed  at  first  inspection,  and  in  proportion  to 
then-  number  are  perhaps  of  more  interest  than 
the  paintings.  Mr.  Boehm’s  large  statue  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  occupies,  in  right  of  its 
subject,  the  central  position  in  the  conservatory, 
between  the  east  and  west  quadrants.  This  is  a 
sitting  statue,  in  which  the  artist  has  aimed 
especially  at  the  reabsation  of  a dignified,  and 
what  may  bo  termed  regal,  deportment,  not  un- 
successfully. The  attitude  is  natural  and  un- 
constrained, without  losing  the  effect  aimed  at, 
winch  has  been  further  contributed  to  by  the 
large  and  massed  treatment  of  the  silk  robes, 
the  texturo  and  folds  of  which  are  carefully 
indicated.  On  the  whole  this  is  a work  -with 
somewhat  more  of  power  and  breadth  of  treat- 
ment than  is  usuaby  seen  in  Royal  portraits, 
whether  in  painting  or  sculpture.  Having  dis- 
charged our  debt  to  etiquette  in  giving  first 
place  to  this  representation  of  the  sovereign,  wo 
may  feel  at  liberty  to  look  at  the  wmrks  which 
depend  more  entirely  on  their  own  merits  for 
their  interest.  One  of  the  first  that  we  notice 
among  the  works  of  English  sculptors  is  the 
group  entitled  “II  Giuocotori”  (2,501),  by  J. 
Adams-Acton : a naked  boy  with  cap  and  bells 
on  his  head,  playing  with  a rough-haired  terrier. 
The  figure  of  the  boy  is  capital,  full  of  life  and 
expression,  but  the  dog  looks,  of  course,  a mere 
shapeless  mass  of  jagged  marble — pity  that 
modem  sculptors  should  forget  that  their 
art  is  essentially  concerned  with  beauty  of  form 
and  line,  without  which  it  is  nothing;  any 
attempt  to  give  such  rugged  minutiae  of  nature 
in  so  stubborn  a material  must  fail,  as  this  does. 
The  same  artist  contributes  a very  pleasing  speci- 
men of  portrait  sculpture  in  the  shape  of  a half- 
length  bas-rebef  “Portrait  of  Miss  Marion  Hall” 
(2,503),  the  figure  of  a young  girl  with  loose 
hair,  defined  in  high  rebef,  within  a frame, 
picture-wise,  in  ordinary  costume,  and  with  no 
attempt  at  anything  but  the  simplest  and  most 
unobtrusive  result ; nor,  in  this  case,  any  detail 


portrait,  showing  very  refined  and  delicate 
modelling  in  the  forehead  and  upper  portion  of 
the  face.  The  “ monumental  rebef  ” (2,557)  in 
memory  of  that  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  who  first 
translated  the  Testament  into  Welsh,  by  E. 
Davis,  deserves  a note  as  a good  specimen  of  a 
life-size  figure  in  rebef,  with  considerable  energy 
of  expression  in  the  upturned  face  ; and  a bttle 
further  on  we  come  to  an  important  new  group 
i plaster,  by  J.  Durham,  A.R.A.,  “ Siren  and  the 
drowned  Leander”  (2,572).  The  siren  who  has 
caused  the  hero’s  destruction  in  the  effort  to  lure 
him  to  herself,  sits  with  his  head  reclined  upon 
her  knees,  gazing  on  the  dying  features  with  a 
face  admirably  expressive  of  bewildered  surprise 
and  dismay  at  the  result : the  heaviness  and 
helpless  drag  of  the  dead  body,  and  the  face 
with  closed  eyelids  and  drawn-up  brows,  have 
been  carefully  studied.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Durham  on  the  production  of  this  flue  work. 
Next  to  this  is  a bttle  figuro  very  well  executed, 
as  thoroughly  modern  and  domestic  in  its  interest 
as  the  last-named  group  is  antique  and  mythical. 
“The  first  Dip,”  by  W.  Earle  (2,573),  shows  a 
bttle  boy  standing  on  the  margin  of  the  water, 
huddling  his  shirt  round  him  with  adecided  shiver, 
though  with  a funny  smile  on  his  face  which 
indicates  no  very  serious  alarm  at  the  prospect. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  we  have  lately 
seen  of  those  illustrations  of  child-bfe  which  some 
of  our  sculptors,  in  search  of  new  ground,  have 
taken  up  a good  deal  of  late.  Foley’s  noble 
figure  of  the  “ Youth  at  a Stream  ” (2,580)  can- 
not be  passed,  well  known  as  it  is,  without  one 
more  word  of  recognition ; it  comes  upon  one  like  a 
strain  of  fine  music.  Affording,  again,  a strange 
contrast  to  Fontana’s  clever  bttle  statuette  next 
to  it,  “The  early  Propensity”  : a bttle  boy  with 
palette  and  brushes,  and  a bright  expressive  face, 
which  seems  to  promise  power,  as  well  as  enjoy- 
ment in  the  use  of  them.  One  may  group  to- 
gether  near  these  three  little  statuettes  of 
modem  life,  T.  Fowke’s  “Croquet  Player 
(2,585)  and  Count  Gleichen’s  “ Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  (2,590-1),  all  in  plaster,  all 
in  complete  modem  costume,  with  every 
detail  given,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the 
modeller,  and  all  remarkable  for  elegance  of 
pose  and  high  finish,  and  a display  of  cleverness 
(liability,  to  borrow  a French  expression)  by  no 
means  suited  to  the  material,  though  attractive 
no  doubt  to  a certain  class  of  critics.  The 
Princess  is  represented  in  the  act  of  gliding 
along  on  one  foot  in  skating  ; a pretty  idea,  but 
one  almost  impossible  to  reabse  in  sculpture. 
Here  motion  is  attempted  to  bo  indicated  by  the 
flying  out  of  the  dress  behind,  but  not  wdth 
much  success.  One  cannot  realise  breeze^  and 
motion  iu  that  solid  bulge  of  plaster.  “The 
Indian  Siesta,”  by  F.  M.  Miller  (2,650),  is  one  of 
the  things  which  attracts  by  its  original  and 
poetic  feeling;  it  is  a smab  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting an  Indian  woman  reclined  in  a kind  of 
hammock,  with  a canopy  of  palm-leaves  drooping 
over  her,  a bttle  child  asleep  in  her  arms.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  grace  and  quiet  sentiment  m 
the  conception.  A series  of  four  small  bas- 
reliefs  by  Theed,  entitled  “Four  Acts  of  Mercy 
(2,688;  perhaps  suggested  by  Flaxman’s  “Acts 
of  Mercy  ”),' deserve  attention  They  are  suited 
for  architectural  decoration  in  niches,  and  pro- 
bably so  intended ; the  best  is  the  one  repre- 
senting the  accordance  of  hospitality  to  some 
weary  travellers,  who  enter  from  the  left  and  are 
received  by  a figure  on  the  right ; the  simplicity 
of  the  composition,  and  the  grave  yet  kindly 
feeling  expressed  in  the  figure  of  the  host  as  he 
bends  forward,  give  a great  charm  to  this  bttle 
work.  Over  these,  “ Sunrise  ” (2,921),  by  F.  J. 
Williamson,  bespeaks  notice  for  its  pretty  and 
original  turn  of  thought,  happily  carried  out. 
A bttle  child,  whose  figure  is  shown  in  alto- 
relief,  peers  out  through  his  curtains  to  find  out 
if  it  is  not  day  ; another  specimen,  and  a very 
pleasing  one,  of  the  child-fancies  of  modem 
sculptors.  Weekes’s"  Young  Naturalist”  (2,912), 
;irl  in  loose  raiment,  which  blows  about  in  the 


wind,  stooping  over  something  evidently  on  the 
seashore,  is  a charming  thing  when  seen  from 
one  side  (the  “ weather  side,”  as  we  may  say)  ; . 
the  bthe  figure  and  the  young  bright  face,  with 
drapery  and  hair  blown  from  them,  are  admir- 
able ; but  at  the  other  side  the  effect  is  sadly 
marred  by  the  solid  mass  of  marble  drapery 
blown  aside  by  the  wind,  and  hanging  to  the 
figure  ; another  instance  of  the  danger  of  at- 
tempting this  kind  of  naturalistic  effects  in 
sculpture.  The  subject  would  have  been  per- 


unobtrasive  result ; nor,  in  tms  case,  any  ueum  . OT1BA  tWo  the 

not  completely  within  the  true  limits  ot  sculpture,  fectly  suitable  for  bas-relief,  because  ttun-e  tha 
Boehm’s  bust  of  Mr.  Millais  (terra-cotta,  2,524)  blown-out  drapery  could  have thrown^ back 
has  an  interest  of  course,  and  is  a successful ' aud  given  something  of  pictorial  lightness  and 
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airiness ; but  in  the  solid  mass  such  an  attempt 

ra  all  but  hopeless,  and  will  always  be  a most 
dangerous  temptation  for  sculptors  to  yield  to. 
It  is,  if  they  would  think  of  it,  the  special  glory 
of  their  art  that  it  is  restricted  in  its  possi- 
bilities ; that  no  adventitious  aids  of  detail  and 
fimsli  can  be  allowed,  in  work  of  a high  class,  to 
distract  our  minds  from  the  main  idea.  It  is  to 
pure  thought,  expressed  in  pure  form,  that 
sculpture  must  look  for  its  triumphs  ; and  such 
lours  de  force  as  we  have  several  times  alluded 
[ to  serve  only  to  captivate  and  amuse  the  less 
H educated  mass  of  spectators. 

As  last  year,  Italy  is  comparatively  well  repre- 
sented in  sculptures,  so  far  as  number  and  im- 
I portance  of  subjects  and  ability  of  execution  are 
1 concerned.  As  to  this  latter  point,  the  sculptors 
I of  modern  Italy  seem  inclined,  indeed,  to  go 
i further  and  further  past  the  line  which  separates 
I ideal  sculpture  from  minute  realism  in  detail  and 
I millinery.  Our  old  friend  the  “ Reading  Girl  ” 

* ® here,  but  other  reading-girls,  or  works  of  a 

| similar  nature,  have  unfortunately  sprung  up 
I after  her.  The  Italian  sculptors  seem  inclined 
I to  make  the  workroom  and  the  nursery  the  field 
3 for  the  exercise  of  their  art,  in  a great  measure. 

I We  have,  for  instance,  Martinoli’s  “Girl  Em- 
,)  broidering”  (2,348),  in  which  all  the  materials 
[j  of  her  work,  the  fringe,  the  worsted,  Ac.,  are 
R worked  in  marble  with  an  attompt  at  vrai- 
| semblance  of  texture.  There  is  again  a figure 
\ by  Torelli  of  “ Young  Torquato  Tasso”  reading 
a book  (2,901  : in  the  West  Gallery)  ; the  face 

V certainly  is  a very  beautifully -modelled  specimen 
j of  a youthful  face,  but  the  attention  of  the 
| spectator  is  at  least  as  much  taken  up  by  the 
I execution  of  the  garments,  in  particular  the 
jj  texture  of  the  striped  trousers,  which  is  most 
I elaborately  given  from  top  to  bottom ; the  whole 
[1  of  the  book  too  is  engraved  on  its  two  pa^es 
|j  "dth  printed  matter,  title,  and  all  complete. 

' Such  waste  of  time  and  manipulation  over  trifles 
lj  which  do  not  in  the  least  affect,  unless  in  j uriously, 
jj  tllc  artistic  expression  of  the  work,  is  simply 
I absurd ; and  such  an  example  ought  to  bo 
| decried  and  protested  against  by  all  who  have 

i the  true  interests  of  sculpture  at  heart.  Then 
j Tantardini  sends  “ The  Veiled  Model”  (2,682), 
jj  another  of  those  elaborate  tricks  of  the  carver’ s 
| craft  of  which  we  have  seen  too  many.  This  is 
jj  sculpturesque  in  style,  however,  than  the 

1 Reading  Girl,”  the  figure  being  pi*ominent 
J enouorh  in  the  main ; and  the  execution  of  the 
[.  waist  and  thigh  on  one  side,  represented  as  seen 

V through  a transparent  starred  gauze  clinging 
| close  to  the  body,  is  very  fine  in  its  way ; this 
lj  part  of  the  trick  not  interfering  with  the  form, 
j Magni  (author  of  the  “Reading  Girl”)  sends  a 
K bust  of  Shakspeare,  an  Italianised  Shakspeare ; 
j the  face,  as  given  by  the  southern  artist,  being 
| characteristically  robbed  of  much  of  its  force  and 
I vigour,  and  smoothed  down  into  a commonplace, 
j “The  Sign  of  Love”  (2,657)  by  Pagani,  though 
N somewhat,  sensational,  is  a remarkable  work  in 
ij  its  impassioned  expression  and  voluptuous  round- 
,j  ness  and  breadth  of  modelling.  It  represents  a 
I neai'ly  nude  female  figure,  whose  head  is  chapleted 
!j  with  flowers,  trying  on  a wedding-ring,  with  an 
|i  expression  and  pose  implying  more  abandon  of 
| feeling  than  is  quite  consistent  with  northern 
I notions  in  connexion  with  such  a subject.  Still, 
j this  is  a work  of  genuine  sculpture  without 
I trickery  or  millinery,  and  as  such  to  be  com- 
I meuch'd.  There  is  not  much  for  special  notice 
il  among  sculpture  of  other  foreign  nations  than 

' M.  Antokolsky  (Russia)  sends  a power- 

I fully  conceived  and  executed  bronze  sitting 
I statue,  life  size,  of  “ Ivan  the  Terrible  ” ; we 
j notice  here  again  the  hankering  after  too  free  a 
i use  of  the  material,  in  the  long  loose  strip  of 
j drapery-fold  hanging  to  the  ground,  the  detailed 
I making  out  of  the  cushions  of  the  chair  and  so 
on.  Have  sculptors  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
; there  is  no  path  left  to  distinction  but  by 
j triumphs  of  manipulation?  Or  are  they  in  a 
I league  to  make  the  labour  of  hands  stand  us 
“stGa(1  of  fche  greater  and  more  immortal  labour 
ol  thought  ? Belgium  sends  an  admirably- 
1 executed  figure  of  a “ Roman  Shepherd”  (2,673) 
y L.  Samain  ; another  of  the  costume  develop- 
: rnents,  with  breeches,  hosen,  pipe,  and  all  com- 
i plete,  just  the  sort  of  figure  that  Carl  Haag  has 
I 0DcCVy  t,wice  Pufc  upon  canvas,  and  which  is 
m rnitely  better  suited  to  his  colours  than  to  the 
Belpan  sculptor’s  marble.  France  is  repre- 
i:  sented  in  sculpture  by  a few  small  things,  busts 
i and  statuettes  ; among  the  latter,  the  “ Birth  of 
i Venus  ak  one  end  of  the  French  picture  gallery, 
a very  delicately-modelled  little  figure ; and  near 
tms  a bust  of  Beethoven,  considerably  more  than 
Rte-size,  by  Dantan,  in  which  the  grand  expres- 


sive head,  with  its  furrowed  features  and  masses 
of  hair,  so  suitable  for  the  sculptor’s  art,  is  very 
finely  delineated.  There  are  sundiy  also  of  those 
ideal  busts  in  terra-cotta,  treated  with  great 
dash  and  freedom,  of  which  the  French  sculp- 
tors are  so  fond,  but  nothing  calling  for  special 
comment. 


THE  CASTLE  AND  CAVERNS  OF 
GUILDFORD. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

On  Tuesday,  2nd  July,  a party  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  visited  Guildford.  Usually 
their  excursions  have  been  of  an  official  charac- 
ter, annual,  and  lasting  a week ; the  present 
visit  was  extemporised  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  those  members  who  were  in  town,  and  could 
spare  a day.  The  notion  seems  to  us  a good 
one,  and  wo  hope  the  complete  success  of  the 
day  at  Guildford  will  lead  to  its  repetition  next 
year.  There  is  no  lack  of  notable  antiquities 
within  two  hours  of  London. 

Guildford  being  the  town  selected  for  this 
experiment,  Mr.  Parker  undertook  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Abbot’s  Hospital,  and  the  crypts  ; 
and  Mr.  Clark,  the  castle,  and  the  celebrated 
caverns. 

The  party  left  London  at  11-30,  and  returned 
in  good  time  between  five  and  seven  o’clock. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  is  a very  curious 
edifice,  and  contains  remains  of  every  period  of 
English  ecclesiastical  architecture.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a central  tower,  a nave,  and  chancel, 
and  two  aisles,  which  are  prolonged  as  far  as  the 
chancel  east  end,  so  that  the  church  presents 
throe  equal  aisles,  each  ending  with  a semicir- 
cular apse,  though  that  of  the  chancel  has  been 
cut  off  in  the  present  century.  The  skeleton  of 
the  whole  is  Norman,  though  of  different  dates. 

The  original  church  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  a central  tower,  nave,  and  chancel. 
The  tower  in  outline,  pattern,  material,  and 
workmanship,  might  well  be  called  Saxon,  though 
probably  a little  later  than  the  Conquest.  It 
batters  slightly,  and  on  each  face  are  three  very 
narrow  pilaster  strips  of  slight  projection.  In 
its  north  and  south  walls  are  original  loops,  of 
trumpet  section.  Then,  probably  towards 
A.D.  1100,  transepts  were  added.  Two  round- 
headed  plain  arches  of  early  Norman  style,  were 
cut  in  the  tower  walls,  slightly  infringing  on  the 
older  loops. 

Later  in  the  style,  the  original  east  and  west 
arches  of  the  tower  were  taken  out,  and  replaced 
by  larger  arches,  pointed.  The  nave  was 
lengthened,  the  aisles  added,  so  as  to  include  the 
transepts,  and  the  east  ends  made  apsidal.  Then 
followed  various  additions,  Early  English,  Deco- 
rated, and  a little  Perpendicular.  In  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a low  leper-window, 
and  in  the  exterior  corresponding  wall  of  the 
south  aisle  a cinque-foil  headed  niche  for  a saint, 
as  though  the  service  for  lepers  was  carried  on 
outside  the  west  end.  In  the  apse  of  the  north 
aisle  are  some  curious  and  early  fresco  paintings. 

Mr.  Parker  had  an  excellent  plan,  on  a large 
scale,  showing  in  colours  the  dates  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  edifice. 

Abbot’s  Hospital,  next  visited,  is  a collegiate 
establishment  for  aged  persons,  of  the  date  of 
James  I.,  having  a common  hall,  library,  chapel, 
and  master.  In  the  library,  a quaint  room  over 
the  gateway,  panelled  in  oak,  with  a high  carved 
mantelpiece,  was  exhibited  a remarkable  and 
partly  local  collection  of  flint  implements.  In 
the  windows  are  Archbishop  Abbot’s  coat,  with 
the  motto  of  the  hospital,  worthy  of  the  British 
Solomon  himself,  “Clamamus  Abba  pater.” 

In  the  chapel  are  two  windows  of  excellent 
stained  glass,  of  the  period  of  James  I.,  which 
Mr.  Parker  thought  to  be  of  English  workman- 
ship. The  crypts,  which  remain  beneath  the 
Angel  Inn  and  a house  opposite,  on  either  side 
of  the  High-street,  are  thought  to  be  thirteenth- 
century  work,  in  the  Early  Decorated  style. 
They  are  each  of  six  bays,  vaulted  and  groined, 
and  divided  by  two  columns  into  two  aisles. 
They  were  entered  each  at  the  end  furthest 
from  the  street,  and  each  had  two  high  windows 
towards  the  street,  the  level  of  which  must  have 
been  originally  much  as  now.  They  were  evi- 
dently the  cellars  of  rival  hostels,  though  pro- 
bably never  filled  with  more  generous  liquor  than 
at  this  time. 

This  inspection,  shared  in  by  but  few,  was 
followed  by  an  excellent  though  plain  luncheon 
in  the  Angel  Inn. 

At  three  o’clock  a large  party  assembled  at  the 
castle,  on  the  summit  of  the  mound,  in  front  of 


the  keep.  Here  Mr.  Clark  employed  an  hour 
in  an  address,  of  which  the  following  is  a very 
brief  abstract.  He  remarked  that  the  vale  of 
the  Thames  was  guarded  by  five  castles,  at 
Oxford,  Wallingford,  Windsor,  Berkhampstead, 
and  Guildford,  all  of  which  were  praa-Norman, 
and  all  were  peculiar  in  the  possession  of  a 
mound,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  works. 
Farnham  probably  may  be  added  to  this  list, 
and  it  may  be,  Reading,  long  since  destroyed. 
All  had  been  the  seats  of  eminent  Saxons.  Of 
these  castles,  Berkhampstead  and  Guildford  were 
placed  in  notches  of  the  chalk,  one  on  the 
northern  and  the  other  on  the  southern  margin 
of  the  London  basin,  and  one  on  the  Coin  and 
one  on  the  Wey,  tributaries  of  the  Thames. 

Guildford  was  one  of  two  remarkable  passages 
cut  through  the  steep  ridge  part  of  which  forms 
the  Hogsback,  the  other  being  occupied  by  the 
River  Mole.  Ryegate  Castle  stood  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  ridge,  Farnham  at  the  western. 
Guildford  was  thus  the  key  to  an  important  pass 
on  the  south-western  approach  to  London,  and 
yet,  though  a very  obvious  place  for  a town,  the 
British  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  are  few  or 
none.  Even  the  names  of  the  rivers  are  Saxon, 
and  thero  are  no  certain  camps  or  dwelling-pits 
known  of  the  British  period. 

Nor  are  the  traces  of  Roman  occupation  a whit 
more  frequent.  The  two  great  roads  from  Dover 
and  Cliicliester  passed  by  Rochester  and  Mickle- 
ham,  and  but  very  few  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  about  Guildford.  The  earliest  mention  of 
Guildford  is  in  King  Alfred’s  will,— a very 
respectable  commencement.  The  name  shows 
that  even  before  that  time  a guild  or  trading 
body  was  there  established,  and  that  the  river 
was  crossed  by  a ford.  Tho  next  notice  relates 
to  a reputed  massacre  of  a certain  Norman 
escort  of  the  elder  brother  of  the  Confessor,  and 
his  detention  at  Guildford,  where,  therefore,  was 
probably  a royal  residence. 

The  path  of  the  Conqueror  did  not  lie  through 
Guildford.  He  took  the  Roman  way  by  Canter- 
bury and  Rochester  to  Southwark,  and  marched 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  to  Wallingford, 
thus  turning  the  flank  of  the  passes.  Guildford, 
however,  appears  in  Domesday  as  a royal  man- 
sion, and  Flambard,  so  celebrated  for  his  rapacity 
and  his  magnificence,  was  one  of  the  tenants.  It 
was  thus  that  a connexion  was  formed  between 
Guildford  and  the  Church  of  Sarum,  of  which 
there  are  traces  even  now.  It  is  thought  that 
in  those  days  the  town  lay  beyond  the  river, 
where  the  names  of  Burgh  and  Bury  are  still 
fonnd. 

One  of  the  early  Norman  kings  formed  a park 
at  Guildford.  Capt.  James,  to  whom  the  town  is 
much  indebted  for  its  admirable  survey,  and  for 
several  valuable  remarks  upon  its  antiquities, 
has  traced  the  borders  of  this  park,  which  lay  to 
the  south  of  the  Hog’s  Back,  and  was  extensive. 

It  was  a favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  Norman 
kings,  and,  indeed,  was  not  finally  broken  up 
till  the  reign  of  James. 

The  castle  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
John,  when  it  was  also  a prison.  Though  a 
royal  residence,  it  remained  for  centuries  the 
prison  for  the  combined  counties  of  Sussex  and 
Surrey,  and  the  sheriff  was  usually  its  custodian. 
Henry  III.  was  much  here,  and  the  records  show 
that  he  was  always  repairing  and  decorating 
the  royal  dwellings  in  the  castle.  Each  king 
was  here  more  or  less  frequently,  but  the  castle 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  besieged,  nor 
did  any  important  historical  event  occur  here. 
Finally,  the  building  and  demesne,  having  been 
Crown  property  from  the  ninth  century,  if  not 
earlier,  were  alienated  by  James  I.  The  mound 
stood  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Saxon  fortress, 
and  was  protected  on  its  exposed  or  eastern  side 
by  a deep  ditch,  which  still  remains.  To  the 
west  the  fall  of  the  ground  rendered  that  defence 
less  necessary.  The  Normans  placed  the  rectan- 
gular keep  partly  on  the  mound  and  partly  on 
the  original  ground  at  its  base.  Usually  the 
rectangular  keep  was  not  built  where  there  was 
a mound,  and  in  only  one  other  instance, — • 
Christchurch, — is  the  keep  placed  upon  the 
mound.  Here  it  is  a rude  structure,  with  the 
usual  pilaster  strips,  and  with  much  irregular 
herring-bone  masonry,  but  with  all  this  the 
groins  and  apertures  are  distinguished  by  excel- 
lent ashlar.  The  basement  is  on  the  ground 
level,  and  has  two  loops  only,  the  door  being  an 
insertion.  The  entrance  was  in  the  west  front, 
about  12  ft.  from  the  ground,  on  the  first  floor, 
reached  by  a flight  of  exterior  steps.  The  base- 
ment was  a store,  and  reached  only  by  a trap  in 
the  floor  above.  From  this  floor  a well-stair 
commenced  in  the  north-west  angle,  and  led  up 
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tlle  battlements  Here,  also,  in  the  thick  I curious  to  look  into  some  worm-eaten  book,  and 
^lS  were  tluee  mural  cumbers;  one  a very  get  a glimpse  of  the  qnamt  maohmery  of  pas 
remarkable  one  an  oratory,  in  plan  an  L.  occupy-  | days  in  the  way  of  budding;  at  the  heavy  and 
insr  the  south-west  ancle.  ' It  has  an  eastern  altar  complicated  scaffolding,  curious-looking  ladders, 
and  a southern  long  loop,  and  all  along  its  outer  gigantic  tread-wheels  for  hoisting  purposes,  and 
wdl  is  ^ arcade  of  good  Norman  work.  This  timber  and  the  blocks  of  stone  which 


oratory  contains  some  curious  original  carvings 
in  its  chalk  walls,  evidently  the  work  of  common 
prisoners,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

This  was  the  state  floor,  and  has  three  good 
■windows,  of  two  couple-lights,  separated  by  a 
Norman  column.  The  upper  floor  had  four 
windows,  probably  similar  to  those  below,  though 
shorter,  and  very  thick  walls,  but  only  one  mural 
chamber,  a guardrobe,  in  the  south-east  angle. 

The  openings  and  ashlar  work  look  Late  Norman, 
the  ordinary  masonry  much  earlier,  but  the 
whole  can  scarcely  be  older  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

The  keep  formed  a part  of  the  polygonal  wall 
which  crested  the  top  of  the  mound.  There  "as 
a gate-house  at  its  junction  with  the  keep  on 
the  north-east  quarter,  connected  with  a bridge,  , 4 
now  a causeway,  across  the  ditch,  and  probably  war-ship, 
a postern  opposite,  covered  by  a barbican,  in 
Castle-square.  This  circle  formed  the  inner 
ward.  The  middle  ward  lay  to  the  north-west, 
and  contained  the  royal  hall  and  dwelling,  of 
which  much  walling  remains  of  Norman  date. 
South-west  of  this  lay  the  outer  ward,  the  build- 
ings at  the  Bouth-west  angle  of  which  remain, 
and  are  Late  Norman.  The  great  gate  lay 
between  the  two.  It  is  the  work  of  Henry  III., 
inserted  into  a Norman  wall. 

The  enceinte  of  the  castle  seems  to  have  run 


raising  timber  and  the  blocks  of  stone 
formed  the  future  structure.  But  all  this  was 
the  mere  mechanical  help  to  aid  human  strength ; 
for  time  was,  in  still  more  ancient  days,  when 
even  those  helps  were  not,  and  main  human 
strength  did  the  work  of  carrying  and  lifting. 
But  passing  by  all  this,  though  a subject  of  no 
small  interest,  we  here  refer  especially  to  that 
wide  extension  of  and  use  of  machinery  in  aid  of 
human  labour,  which  the  “ improvements  ’ of 
modem  times  are  hourly  making.  The  hands 
of  the  modern  workmen  are  getting  of  less  and 
less  use  to  him.  The  machine  is  taking  the 
£>lacc  of  the  hand.  Every  day  tells  us  of  some 
new  machine  which  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  human  hand  labour,  from  the  paring  of 
an  apple  to  the  printing  of  a gigantic  news- 
paper, and  the  moving  and  working  of  a great 
It  is  this,  indeed. 


URRL.  . that  constitutes 

modern  progress  and  improvement;  and  there 
can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  all  things  have  been  in- 
creased  most  enormously  under  this  system,  and 
that  the  numbers  of  workingmen  have  increased, 
and  in  full  proportion  to  it ; and  were  there  no 
ether  element  in  the  world  of  humanity  but  this 
of  useful  material  and  human-consuming  ma- 
chines, there  would  be  little  or  nothing  to  say 
but  to  wish  it  well.  But  there  is  something 
more  in  human  nature  than  mere  “ utility  ” and 
There  is  nature  and  there  is  art,  and 


ine  enceinte  ui  me  uuauc  . — - - . , e , . 

alono-  Quarry-street,  then  across  the  Bowling-  fine  art,  and  the  sense  m humanity  of  what  may 

° i — - c.,oUn  otrani  f oi-ni pfl  pnAmmient  of  existence.  Quite  apart 


green  to  Castle-square,  and  along  Castle-street 
to  the  King’s  Head  Inn,  which  probably  occupies 
the  site  of  a tower  at  the  north-west  angle.  If 
there  was  a wall  further  out  towards  High- 
street,  it  probably  was  the  fence  of  a paddock, 
and  no  part  of  the  regular  defence  of  the  place. 

Of  the  caverns,  Mr.  Clark  observed  that  they 
were  evidently  quarries.  There  is  a hard  bed 
of  chalk,  about  8 ft.  thick,  which  was  quarried 
by  open  working  till  it  dipped  too  deep  for  this 
method.  Then  a gallery  was  driven  a little 
within  the  cliff  along  the  line  of  strike,  and  from 
this  parallel  stalls  struck  out  down  the  dip.  The 
chalk  between  these  was  then  removed,  and  the 
rubbish, — much  more  than  skilful  workmen 
would  have  made, — thrown  back.  He  supposed 
the  whole  to  be  Late  Saxon  and  Early  Norman 
work,  and  to  have  supplied  the  material  for  the 
castle,  the  interior  of  the  churches,  and  the 
original  town. 

Mr.  Parker  subsequently  led  a party  of  volun- 
teers to  visit  Loseley  House,  but  was  unable  to 
visit  the  very  curious  Norman  church  of  Compton. 

The  excursion,  suggested,  planned,  and  ma- 
naged by  Mr.  Buret,  reflected  great  credit  upon 
that  gentleman.  Mr.  0.  Morgan  was  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  Institute  present. 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN  WORKMEN,  AND 
THE  STRIKE. 

The  great  “ strike  ” now  going  on  shows  that 


the  working  man  is  a constant  quantity,  and 
irrepressible,  and  cannot  bo  put  out  of  the  way 
and  forgotten,  or  left  to  go  on  like  a machine 
always  consuming  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  and 
joint-oil.  As  he  “ improves,”  if  that  be  the  term, 
he  demands  more  fuel,  and  even  now  says  that  he 
must  have  it,  come  what  may.  But  without 
going  into  the  whole  of  the  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult0 politico-economical  question,  as  Cobden 
would  have  said,  there  are  one  or  two  things 
coimected  with  the  capacities  and  workings  of 
the  trained  mechanics  of  the  present  day,  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  past  times,  which  would 
seem  to  be  well  worth  a few  words,  and  will  or 
ought  to  have  some  novelty,  if  not  interest,  to 
skilled  working  men.  We  ask  their  attention  to 
these  few  thoughts  ; they  can  do  no  harm,  even 
if  they  do  no  good  : they  may  serve  a purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  our  present  race  of  skilled 
workmen  are  the  successors  of  those  who  brought 
into  existence  the  great  works  of  the  Past, — of 
that  Past  which  now  forms  the  great  volume 
in  which  the  modem  man  finds,  as  from  an 
oracle  or  book  of  fate,  what  he  wants,  and  the 
how  to  do  his  work.  They  are  not  a new  race, 
but  their  mode  of  work  is  most  certainly  dif- 
ferent,— nay,  may  it  not  be  fairly  and  truly  said, 
that  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  old  mode  of  work. 
Is  it  better,  or  is  it  worse  ? Is  it  “ improve- 
ment P”  and  if  so,  where  is  it  ? and  if  not,  what 
is  it  ? The  old  workmen  had  but  little  or  no 
machinery  to  help  them.  It  is  not  a little 


be  termed  enjoyment  of  existence,  quite  apart 
from  mere  usefulness. 

But  there  is  yet  another  and  a deeper  source 
of  difference  between  the  old  workmen  and 
their  modem  successors ; and  it  is  this  : and  it 
has  to  do,  we  cannot  but  think,  with  “ strikes 
and  locks-out.”  The  workman  himself  as  an 
individual  power  now  works  according  to  his 
ability  as  a machine,  and  does  his  allotted  and 
divided  work  as  does  the  lifeless  machine. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  boast  of  the  political  economist 
that  in  proportion  as  you  divide  the  labour  in 
the  production  of  any  single  article,  and  parcel 
it  out  among  a succession  of  hands,  you  perfect 
its  production.  You  get  more  and  more  of  it  for 
your  money,  and  it  even  would  seem  to  be  a 
question  whether  or  no  a perfectly  divided  and 
apportioned  set  of  human  machines  cannot  be 
mado  more  “ productive  ” than  the  iron  ma- 
chinery of  framework,  spindles,  wheels,  and 
cogs,  and  driving-pulleys.  We  have  heard  even 
this  boldly  argued  for,  so  completely  has  the 
machine  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  men 
in  this  mechanical  age ! Here  there  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  difference  between  the  position 
of  the  old  workman  and  the  new,  and  the  main 
and  chief  tendency  of  it  is  to  make  all  men 
alike  or  nearly  so,  and  their  pay  consequently 
alike  too.  Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  take  a 
simple  instance, — common  wa ll-building  and 
stone-sawing.  No  “carving,”  be  it  understood, 
is  here  talked  of,  no  “enrichment”  of  any 
kind,  no  art-work,  but  the  very  simple  and 
intelligible  problem  of  wall-building  as  iu 
old  days,  and  in  these  modern  times.  Hand 
sawing  and  hand  stone-dressing  arc  not  yet  quite 
gone  out ; every  man  knows  what  sawing  by 
hand  is,  and  has  seen  it,  and  though  it  looks  at 
first  sight  a merely  mechanical  operation,  it  is 
something  more,  and  we  have  known  a man 
point  with  no  small  pride  to  the  saw-marks  on 
the  stone  surface  as  a proof  of  the  goodness 
of  the  work,  and  the  skill  and  dexterity  of 
the  workman.  Some  doubtless  will  feel  inclined 
to  smile  at  this ; if  so,  let  them  go  into  any  of 
our  old  cathedrals,  and  look  to  the  stone-cutting 
and  mere  wall-surface  and  common  wall -build- 
ing, and  observe  the  evidence  in  them  of  the 
skill  of  the  workman  even  in  such,  as  it  would 
seem,  work  which  anybody  or  a machine  could 
accomplish  as  well.  But  it  is  not  so.  One  more 
instance, — the  famous  Parthenon.  Nothing  in  it 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  mere  masonry  of 
this  building,  the  working  of  the  plain  marble 
surfaces,  and  the  putting  together  of  the  walls 
and  columns.  It  is  really  artistic  work  of  the 
highest  order,  and  utterly  beyond  the  power  of 
production  of  any  sort  of  machine-work,  how- 
ever perfect.  It  is  the  joint  result  of  the  mind 
and  hand  of  the  artist-workman,  the  said  work- 
man from  a mere  human  machine  becoming, 
through  the  use  of  hand  and  mind  together,  an 
artist-workman.  Here,  then,  is  a problem  in- 
teresting to  workmen,  as  we  would  hope.  Is  it 
nothing,  may  we  ask,  to  a man  how  his  work 


looks,  and  whether  or  no  it  has  in  it  any  artistic 
value,  any  impress  in  it  of  himself  and  his  own 
individuality  as  a human  being?  If  it  has, 
then  has  he  a value,  a money  value,  of  his  own. 
Everybody  cannot  do  as  he  does.  The  appre- 
ciative employer  must  value  him  as  an  individual, 
not  as  mere  part  of  a vast  machine,  com- 
posed of  himself  and  others  just  exactly 
like  him.  If  he  “strikes,”  he  strikes  on  his 
own  account,  and  asks  to  be  valued  as  a work-  j 
man,  not  as  a mere  moving  apparatus,  or  part 
and  parcel  of  a moving  apparatus  of  bones  and  ; 
muscles.  If  he  be  “ locked  out,”  he  is  locked 
out  as  a somebody  doing  a certain  kind  of  work,  , 
in  a certain  way,  and  doeB  not  stop  work  as  a 
cogwheel  ceases  to  move  when  the  steam  is  shut 
off!  No  subject,  we  are  convinced,  can  well  bo 
worthier  of  interest  to  our  working  men  in  the 
building  trades  than  this.  They  will  find  that 
the  deepei’  they  look  into  it  the  more  interesting 
it  grows,  and  the  more  they  will  find  it  to  their 
account  to  study  it  thoroughly.  The  old  work- 
men who  preceded  them  doubtless  had  not  a few 
disadvantages  to  contend  with,  and  our  present 
race  of  workmen  have  not  a few  advantages 
which  they  had  not ; but  of  one  thing  we  may 
feel  quite  sure,  that  the  old  work  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  old  workmen  in  the  building- 
trades  can  never  be  equalled,  or  in  any  way 
rivalled,  by  the  men  in  these  days,  as  things  are- 
Tlie  old  system  of  work,  defective  as  it  might  be, 
produced — as  we  may  see  in'  the  buildings  a 
confraternity  of  individual  men,  with  each  one  a 
special,  though  may  be  humble,  faculty ; bub 
the  present  system  produces  only  a vast  human, 
apparatus,  smart  and  skilful  enough  may  be,  and 
doing  its  work,  as  we  see,  with  truly  wonderful 
speed  and  accuracy,  all  the  various  parts  of  the- 
human  machine  working  as  one  towards  a cer- 
tain end ; but  all  is  mere  mechanism,  and  the 
more  perfect  it  gets,  the  more  mechanical  it 
grows.  The  man  is  fairly  lost  in  the  associated 
human  machine,  and  the  resultant  work  is  not- 
art, but  “ manufacture  ” in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word.  We  think  our  working  men  might- 
well  give  a little  attention  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, for  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  that  great- 
subject  of  modem  activity,  their  education,  lhe 
nine-hours  movement  means  more  leisure,,  or 
time  to  do  something  for  oneself.  Mental  im- 
provement, we  are  told,  it  is  for ; but  what  sort 
of  improvement,  and  what  for,  and  for  what 
final  result  ? The  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  is,  we  are  often  told,  its  own 
great  reward ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
to  acquire  knowledgo  of  any  kind  is  a pleasure^ 
in  itself,  and  a gain  ; but  no  small  judgment  is 
needed  to  make  a selection.  And  then,  after  all 
said  about  it,  it  seems  but  poor  work  for  a 
humblo  man  to  strive  after,  the  mere  filling  of 
his  brain-pan  for  the  mere  pleasure  and  sake  of 
filling  it.  All  knowledge  Bhould  certainly  have 
onrl  n.ll  “ imnrnvement  ” should  tend  to 


an  object,  and  all  “ improvement  ” should  tend  to 
some  certain  result ; and  the  question  then  comes,, 
how  can  a workman,  a stonemason  to  wit,  im- 
prove himself  more  to  the  purpose,  or  in  a more 
profitable  way,  than  by  the  effort  to  know  more 
of  his  trade  by  finding  out  all  about  it — looking 
into  its  history,  studying  the  examples  of  it 
left  to  us  from  the  past,  and,  in  short,  making  of 
himself  a better  mason;  not  to  remain  a mere 
mechanical  workingman,  but  to  make  of  himself 
an  artist-mason  ? This  would  not  prevent  ^ 
“ strikes,”  it  may  be,  but  it  would  alter  their  j 
character  entirely ; for  each  man  must  then  be 
valued  as  an  artist,  and  according  to  the  work  he  : 
produces,  and  not  according  to  the  “rate  of  >i 
wages,”  when  every  man  is  alike,  and  you  can-i 
not  tell  one  from  another,  or  even  discover  who*, 
it  is  that  did  the  work.  If  the  men  think  a little- 
of  these  things,  then  may  the  strike  do  some. I 
real  good  and  lasting  work. 


WORKS  AT  BARROW. 


We  have  already,  on  more  than  one  occasion,] 
in  the  columns  of  the  Builder,  drawn  attention  I 
to  the  rapid  and  marvellous  increase  and  de- 
velopment of  the  new  town  of  Barrow-in-: 
Furness,  and  a very  striking  illustration  of  it  is  . 
afforded  by  the  interesting  proceedings  which; 
took  place  at  the  town  council  last  week,  when, 
the  mayor,  Sir  James  Ramsden,  who  has  justi 
had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon; 
him,  announced  the  distinction  to  the  municipal 
body.  “ I shall  ever  bear  in  mind,”  he  observed,! 
“that  the  town,  and  not  the  man,  is  thua 
honoured.  The  Crown  has  recognised  the  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Barrow,  who  by 
their  exertions,  have  added  another  great  centre 
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of  industry  to  the  nation’s  wealth.  Gentlemen, 
wo  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
public  recognition  of  the  town  and  port  of 
Barrow  will  demand  increased  watchfulness  and 
care  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  If,  with 
all  the  advantages  we  possess,  we  fail  to  make 
provision  in  a large  and  liberal  spirit  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  inhabitants,  we 
shall  be  indeed  to  blame.  Our  numbers  will 
be  doubled  with  the  next  few  years.  [The 
population  is  now  estimated  at  76,000.]  In 
fact,  the  various  works  now  in  progress  will 
demand  an  additional  population  of  from  40,000 
to  50,000.  Tho  Bill  enabling  the  council  to  raise 
200, 000 Z.  will  shortly  receive  the  Royal  assent, 
and  it  will  be  your  duty  to  urge  forward  the 
sanitary  and  other  works  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  requirements  of  the  town.” 

In  the  clisoussion  which  followed  it  transpired 
that  the  erection  of  a new  town-hall  and  exchange 
has  been  decided  upon.  Several  other  public 
works  are  also  announced  as  being  about  to  be 
■commenced,  in  addition  to  the  several  manu- 
factories in  progress.  Amongst  these  are  the 
new  cemetery  and  park,  for  which  100  acres  of 
land  have  been  secured,  at  a cost  of  8,'500Z.,  and 
fhe  works  are  to  be  at  once  proceeded  with. 
There  is  also  a pressing  demand  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gasworks  in  consequence  of  the 
constantly  increasing  population,  and  the  sum  of 
10,000 Z.  is  about  to  be  expended  in  their  extension. 
In  addition  to  these,  a large  new  cattle-market 
end  commodious  public  slaughter-houses  are 
about  to  be  constructed,  whilst  a comprehensive 
scheme  of  drainage  is  about  to  be  carried  out. 


STEPNEY  PARISH  CHURCH. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Dunstan,  Stepney  (or 
Stebunhithe),  was  reopened  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd 
inst.,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  after  a restora- 
tion occupying  a period  of  nearly  twelve  months. 
It  is  known  that  there  was  a church  here  during 
the  timo  of  the  Saxons,  dedicated  to  “All 
Saints,”  and  that  in  the  tenth  century  St. 
Dunstan,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  re- 
stored or  rebuilt  the  church,  after  which  it  was 
■dedicated  to  him,  and  has  been  called  after  him 
to  the  present  time.  There  is  a supposed  relic 
of  this  early  church  still  to  be  seen  over  the 
Entrance-door  in  the  south  porch a rood  cross 
of  stone,  about  3 ft.  by  2 ft.,  with  the  figure  of 
our  Lord  crucified  rudely  sculptured  in  bas- 
relief,  and  tho  accompanying  figures  of  Mary 
and  St.  John  standing  at  each  side  of  the  cross. 
The  sun  and  moon  are  also  carved  on  the  arms 
of  the  cross,  and  round  the  stone  a well-defined 
foliated  border,  3 in.  wide.  It  is  in  a good  state 
of  preservation  considering  its  antiquity,  and 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  a piece  of  Saxon 
•workmanship. 

For  many  years  the  present  building  has 
been  in  a most  unsightly  and  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, the  last  so-called  restoration  having  been 
■done  in  Roman  cement  instead  of  stone,  the 
embattled  work  round  the  church  removed,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  terra-cotta  3 -inch  coping, 
.and  the  faces  of  rag  walls  plastered  over  with 
mortar  and  flint  clappings,  forming  a surface 
that  was  continually  decaying  and  falling  to 
pieces. 

1 he  rector  and  churchwardens  having  called  a 
meeting  of  the  parishioners,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  a thorough  and  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  church,  under  the  advice  of  their 
architects,  Messrs.  Newman  & Billing,  should  at 
■once  be  undertaken. 

The  works,  commenced  in  August  last  year, 
and  now  brought  to  completion,  consist  of  a 
■restoration  in  Bath  stone  of  all  the  windows, 
cornices,  battlements,  buttresses,  &c.,  through- 
i builcling-  Also  four  new  windows  in 
the  bell-chamber  of  the  tower  filled  with  open 
•quatrefoil  tracery,  and  a new  three-light  window 
immediately  over  the  west  doorway  in  the  tower. 

I inis  as  well  as  the  clerestory  windows  has  been 
Bell ) sfcained  £lass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 

The  south  and  north  porches  destroyed  some 
years  ago  have  been  rebuilt  with  stone  dressings 
and  gromed  ceilings.  A new  vestry  has  also 
been  budt  for  the  use  of  the  rector,  as  rural  dean, 
and  the  clergy  of  the  deanery.  This  room  is 
Hexagonal  on  plan,  and  capable  of  seating  100 
persons,  and  as  one  of  its  sides  is  open  to  the 
•od  vestry,  the  whole  forming  one  large  room, 
Persons  can  well  be  accommodated.  The 
walls  are  of  black  flint  laid  in  coal-ash  mortar, 
■oath  stone  dressings  externally  and  internally ; 
square-headed  three-light  tracery  windows,  one 


in  each  external  bay ; the  walls  internally  stuc- 
coed; and  an  open-timbered  roof,  stained  and 
varnished,  the  principals  and  curved  ribs  resting 
on  caps,  columns,  and  bases  of  stone,  and  the 
intermediate  ribs  on  carved  corbels  springing 
from  the  hoods  of  window-openings.  The  roofs 
of  aisles  have  been  repaired  and  re-covered  with 
lead,  and  the  whole  of  the  windows  (except  those 
of  stained  glass)  filled  with  cathedral  glass  in 
diamond  quarried  lights. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  also  undergone 
a transformation.  The  imitation  Sienna  marble 
paint  has  been  scraped  from  the  nave  columns, 
showing  them  now  as  constructed,  of  stone.  The 
circular  gallery  at  the  west  end,  projecting  so 
far  into  the  nave,  and  used  for  the  organ  and 
choir,  has  been  swept  away,  thereby  opening  up 
to  view  the  fine  western  arch  as  originally  seen, 
and  the  new  stained  glass  window  presented  by 
the  Messrs.  Charrington. 

A new  organ  is  being  built  by  Messrs.  Bryceson, 
Brothers ; but  in  consequence  of  a dispute  with 
their  men,  it  could  not  be  completed  in  time  for 
the  reopening.  This  will  be  placed  at  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle  in  a chamber  adapted  to 
the  purpose. 

The  whole  of  the  decorative  painting  and 
gilding  of  the  interior  of  the  church  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Pitman  & Cuthbertson, 
under  the  direction  of  the  architects. 

The  chancel-floor  has  been  paved  with  Maw  & 
Co.’s  tiles,  in  coloured  patterns.  And  the  church 
has  been  relighted  throughout  with  gas,  for 
which  the  main  and  services  have  been  supplied 
and  fixed  free  of  cost  by  the  Commercial  Gas 
Company.  The  coronas,  standards,  and  side- 
lights were  supplied  by  Mr.  Gawtliorpe,  of  Long- 
acre.  The  whole  of  the  carving,  including  the 
sculptured  half-figures  of  the  four  evangelists  to 
the  new  vestry,  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Seale,  of  Walworth.  And  the  general  builders 
were  Messrs.  F.  & F.  J.  Wood,  of  Cleveland- 
street,  Mile-end-road. 

The  style  of  the  present  building  is  Perpen- 
dicular, with  two  exceptions, — viz.,  a two-light 
decorated  window  in  the  north  chapel,  and  the 
sedilia  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  which  are 
thirteenth-century  work. 

Mr.  Richards  has  acted  throughout  as  clerk 
of  the  works,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architects. 
The  rector  has  been  untiring  in  his  endeavours  to 
raise  money  for  the  restoration.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  will  amount  to  about  5,000Z. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Whether  or  not  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the 
water  companies  take  action  upon  the  monthly 
reports  of  Major  Frank  Bolton,  C.E.,  water 
examiner  for  the  metropolis,  it  is  a healthy,  and 
ought  to  prove  a useful  practice,  for  that 
functionary  to  deliver,  as  he  does,  a monthly  re- 
port to  the  Board.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know, 
however,  that  practical  results  of  an  important 
character  have  already  resulted  from  these  re- 
ports, although  the  series  has  only  extended 
over  a few  months. 

In  May  the  examiner,  after  a special  examina- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  Chelsea  Water  Company, 
reported  to  tho  effect  that  the  filtering  area  arid 
reservoir  capacity  were  insufficient,  and  that  the 
point  of  intake  at  Seething  Wells  was  objection- 
able. The  report  was  forwarded  to  the  company 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a meeting  of  share- 
holders has  passed  resolutions  that  the  principal 
recommendations  in  the  report  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  works  suggested  be  carried'  into  effect 
forthwith.  These  embrace  an  addition  to  the 
present  filtering  area  to  the  extent  of  four  acres, 
by  the  conversion  of  the  present  reservoirs  into 
filter-beds;  the  removal  of  the  intake  from 
Seething  Wells  to  a point  higher  up  the  river,  by 
which  the  objectionable  outflow  of  the  rivers 
Mole  and  Rye  will  be  avoided  ; the  construction 
of  a reservoir  of  large  capacity,  to  enable  the 
company,  when  the  river  is  in  good  condition,  to 
impound  and  store  water  sufficient  for  several 
days’  consumption,  and  thereby  avoid  the  im- 
pounding and  storage  of  turbid  flood  water.  The 
extension  of  the  filtering-beds  will  be  proceeded 
with  at  once,  under  the  powers  already  possessed 
by  the  company,  and  application  will  be  made  to 
Parliament  in  next  session  for  powers  to  carry 
out  the  remainder  of  the  proposed  works. 

In  relation  to  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  also, 
the  Examiner  in  some  of  his  earlier  reports  pro- 
nounced the  reservoir  capacity  of  the  company 
insufficient,  and  recommended  that  the  existing 
reservoir  at  Streatliam  should  be  covered.  In 
conformity  with  these  recommendations,  the 


directors  of  the  company  have  instructed  their 
engineer  to  prepare  drawings  and  specifications, 
and  to  obtain  tenders  for  constructing  a new 
reservoir  at  Streatham,  and  for  covei-ing  the 
existing  reservoir.  The  company  has  also  nearly 
completed  the  construction  of  a conduit,  four 
miles  in  length,  to  convey  water  from  the  pro- 
posed intake  above  Molesey  Lock  to  the  existing 
reservoirs  and  filter-beds  at  Ditton.  This  con° 
duit  will  be  capable  of  carrying  20,000,000 
of  gallons  per  day,  and  delivering  this  quantity, 
by  gravitation,  at  the  Ditton  Works. 

New  works  of  greater  or  less  importance  are 
being  prosecuted  for  increased  quantity  or  im- 
proved quality  of  the  water-supply  by  almost 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  water  companies. 
The  New  River  Company  has  a new  service 
reservoir  in  course  of  construction  at  Highgate ; 
for  the  East  London  Company,  the  auxiliary 
works  are  far  advanced  for  tho  intake  and  sup- 
plemental supply  from  the  Thames  at  Sunbury, 
and  the  company  has  also  nearly  completed  a 
new  reservoir  of  about  50  acres  at  Waltham- 
stowe ; tho  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company 
is  constructing  reservoirs  at  N unhead  for  the 
storage  of  18,000,000  gallons  of  filtered  water. 
The  West  Middlesex  Company  has  good  reservoir 
capacity,  and  avoids  taking  in  water  during  or 
after  heavy  rainfall,  and  consequent  turbidity  of 
the  river ; the  company  is  providing  additional 
power  at  Hammersmith  in  a 68-inch  cylinder 
engine  and  24-inch  pump.  The  engine-power  of 
this  company  is  already  ample,  in  anticipation  of 
a constant  supply  system.  The  means  of  storage 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Company  is  about  to  be 
increased  by  the  completion  of  a new  covered 
reservoir  at  Kilburn,  to  contain  6,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  Kent  Waterworks  Company  dis- 
penses altogether  with  filters.  Although  the 
supply  taken  from  deep  chalk  wells  is  clear  and 
bright,  containing  little  or  no  organic  matter, 
the  consumers  of  the  water  have  a decided 
opinion  that  its  quality  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  elimination  of  much,  or  all,  of  the 
mineral  matter,  of  which  it  contains  so  much ; 
they  would  be  more  than  willing  to  allow  some 
of  the  “ degrees  of  hardness  ” to  go  with  the 
chalk. . 


• THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

On  the  question  of  a vote  in  the  Commons 
of  29.900Z.,  in  Supply,  for  tho  Natural  History 
Museum,  Lord  Elcho  moved  that  the  vote  bo 
negatived.  He  had  reason,  he  said,  to  believe 
that  the  contract  for  this  building  had  not  yet 
been  taken  ; but,  whether  or  not,  there  seemed 
to  have  been  such  an  utter  want  of  system  in 
dealing  with  the  plans  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  that  he  thought  the  committee  oughLto 
pause  before  they  voted  this  money.  There 
were  other  buildings,  such  as  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  National  Gallery,  which  might  be  cited 
as  examples  of  the  same  system, — of  buildings 
which  had  been  erected  upon  no  system  what- 
ever. The  right  hon.  gentleman  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  appeared,  from  his  inarticu- 
late grumbling  and  the  shaking  of  his  head,  to 
think  it  was  a waste  of  time  to  discuss  a question 
of  this  sort ; but  there  were  other  things  which 
might  be  economised  as  well  as  time,  and  amongst 
these  was  the  public  money.  The  present 
Government  had  “ Economy”  emblazoned  on  its 
standard ; but  this  system  of  contracts  for  public 
buildings  did  not  tend  to  economy.  The  system 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  in  1860.  The  system  was  bad,  and  he 
moved  the  reduction  of  the  vote  as  a protest 
against  it. 

Mr.  Ayrton  said  the  failure  with  regard  to  the 
selection  of  designs  was  to  be  attributed  through- 
out to  the  same  cause — to  the  fact  that  gentle- 
men had  been  selected  for  the  purpose  purely  on 
the  ground  of  architectural  taste.  Their  selec- 
tion did  not  embrace  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  question  with  which  the  Government 
found  itself  bound  to  deal.  The  first  considera- 
tion, after  all,  was  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
a building  was  to  be  erected,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  to  be  used.  He  maintained  that 
they  had  arrived  at  a better  system  than  that 
which  formerly  prevailed.  Ho  had  made  con. 
siderable  inquiries  in  Paris  upon  this  subject, 
and  had  found  the  same  grievance  in  all  the 
great  offices.  The  general  complaint  was,  “ We 
are  the  victims  of  the  architects.”  His  opinion 
was,  that  no  architect  should  be  employed  by 
the  Government  to  construct  any  building  until 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  nature, 
character,  and  purposes  for  which  that  building 
was  to  built.  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  entered  very 
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fully  into  the  details,  which  were  very  numerous. 
At  present  the  building  trade  was  in  a state  of 
stagnation,  but  he  thought  if  the  present  strike 
or  lock-out  terminated  soon,  it  would  not  be 
long  ere  they  would  get  in  their  tenders.  As  to 
the  designs  which  the  noble  lord  wished  to  see, 
the  right  bon.  gentleman  said  he  did  not  know 
what  use  it  would  be  to  exhibit  the  contract 
plans  and  designs  to  the  public,  especially  as 
one  had  been  exhibited.  The  public  in  general 
could  not  deal  with  this  question.  When  Mr. 
Waterhouse  was  first  employed  by  the  late 
Government,  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Ayrton) 
that  Parliament  determined  to  allow  Mr.  Water- 
house,  as  a professional  architect,  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  this  work  ; and  he  did  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  for  that  gentleman  to 
perform  his  duties  with  the  assistance  of  the 
public  in  general.  He  therefore  hoped  that  the 
noble  lord  would  see  that  everything  possible  had 
been  done  to  construct  this  museum  in  a way 
that  would  give  satisfaction. 

Lord  Elcho  asserted  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  given  no  reply  at  all  to  him.  He 
should  resist  the  vote  in  order  to  induce  the 
Government  to  show  them  the  designs. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  contended 
that  since  this  Government  came  in  they  had 
most  materially  improved  the  architecture  of  our 
public  buildings. 

Mr.  W.  0.  Gore  said  that  the  proposal  to  place 
350,1001.  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  was 
one  of  the  most  preposterous  proposals  ever 
heard  of. 

Captain  Trench  thought  they  should  either 
adopt  the  motion  of  Lord  Elcho  or  adhere  to  the 
original  design  and  bring  in  a supplementary 
estimate.  t 

On  division,  there  appeared, — For  Lord  Elcho  s 
motion,  45 ; against  it,  85  : majority,  40. 


ings  was  also  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  style, 
though  simple.  Mr.  Scott  proceeded  to  show 
other  points  of  interest,  especially  the  screen, 
which  he  should  have  thought  would  have  been 
of  an  earlier  period,  but  that  it  bore  the  date  on 
it  of  1580;  the  windows  and  doorway  of  the 
west  end,  of  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
the  chancel  which  was  coeval  with  Queen  Mary  ; 
and  the  north  aisle,  which  was  probably  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  very 
much  altered  at  a later  date.  The  rest  of  the 
chapel  had  been  so  thoroughly  spoilt,  outside 
and  in,  by  so-called  “ restoration  ” that  it  was 
needless  to  say  anything  about  it. 

On  the  lawn  of  the  rectory  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Leveson- Gower,  F.S.A.,  on  the 
“ History  of  Charlwood.”  The  fatigue  from  the 
heat  of  the  day  was  agreeably  relieved  by  a 
supply  of  “claret  cup”  from  the  rectory.  Then 
Mr.  John  Wickham  Flower,  F.S.A.,  gave  a 
long  paper  on  “Flint  Instruments,”  some  rare 
specimens  of  which  were  produced  as  illus- 
trations. 


uLiiuiis. 

It  was  not  until  five  o’clock  that  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  schoolroom  to  partake  of  a cold 
collation.  The  Rev.  T.  Burningham  presided, 
and  the  guests  numbered  about  200  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  chairman,  in  proposing  the 
health  of  “the  readers  of  papers,”  caused  much 
cheering  at  the  mention  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  PUBLIC  HALL  AT 
KENSINGTON. 


The  Kensington  Yestry  have  adopted  the 
report  of  a committee  appointed  to  consider 
whether  any  and  what  alterations  can  be  made 
in  the  vestry-hall.  This  committee  have  re- 
ported that  the  vestry-hall  can  be  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  tliejestry  by  converting  the 
present  hall  into  offices,  and  erecting  a similar 
hall  above,  to  be  approached  by  two  staircases, 
at  a cost  of  2,000L  The  building  stands 
on  consecrated  ground,  and  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  have  given  their  consent  to 
the  proposed  alterations,  contingent  upon  no 
political  or  festive  meetings  being  allowed 
to  be  held  in  it.  The  committee  recommended 
the  Yestry  to  approve  the  plans  on  the 
conditions  imposed,  and  they  have  done  so.  The 
Yestry  have  also  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
another  committee  to  purchase  a quantity  of 
land  in  High-street,  near  the  railway  station,  for 
5,5001.,  on  which  to  erect  a public  hall.  The 
result  is,  that  it  has  been  decided  to  improve  and 
enlarge  the  vestry-hall  for  strictly  vestry  pur- 
poses only,  and  also  to  erect  a new  public  hall 
for  public  meetings  and  general  purposes. 


SURREY  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  excursion  of  this  Society  has 
passed  off  successfully  in  every  way.  The  ren- 
dezvous was  at  Dorking,  where  vehicles  were  in 
attendance  at  the  railway  stations  to  convey  the 
members  and  their  friends  to  the  places  selected 
for  a visit, — Newdigate  and  Charlwood  Churches. 

At  Newdigate,  Mr.  J.  Gough  Nichols  read  a 
lengthened  paper  on  the  Newdigate  family ; and 
Mr.  John  Green  Waller  gave  a description  of  a 
painting  of  St.  Christopher,  on  the  wall,  founded 
on  the  well-known  legend.  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott 
spoke  of  the  wood  tower,  which,  he  said,  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in,  as  he  had  restored  several 
similar  ones.  Where  wood  was  plentiful  and 
stone  scarce,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  build 
towers  of  wood. 

At  Charlwood,  Mr.  Scott  described  the  archi- 
tectural design  of  the  edifice.  Judging  from  the 
style  of  one  of  the  arches  of  the  chancel  it  was 
one  of  the  very  earliest  specimens  of  Norman 
architecture  that  could  be  found.  The  earliest 
specimens  of  Norman  were  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  he  could  see  no  difference  in  those 
works  by  Edward  the  Confessor  there  and  that 
arch,  which  was  as  early  a specimen  as  one  could 
well  find  in  the  kingdom,  the  first  probable  addi- 
tion to  the  church  being  the  aisle  in  which  he 
was  then  standing,  the  date  probably  being  from 
1290  to  1300.  The  window  between  the  paint- 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — Mr.  John  W.  Walton  has  been  ap- 
pointed architect  for  carrying  out  the  schools  to 
be  erected  on  the  site  in  Bolingbroke-road, 
Battersea.  The  works  committee  are  drafting 
specifications  to  obtain  tenders.  A report  from 
the  Works  Committee,  recommending  certain 
arrangements,  has  been  agreed  to,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  a tender  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Sargeant,  for 
the  conversion  of  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Shadwell,  to 
the  purposes  of  a school,  at  a cost  of  1,5971., 
has  been  accepted  ; and  the  Board  are  prepared 
to  enter  into  formal  agreements  with  Mr.  J. 
Caudwell,  of  Wandsworth,  for  the  purchase,  at 
1,0001,,  of  about  10,363  square  feet  of  freehold 
land  in  Winstanley-road  and  Livingstone-road, 
Lambeth;  with  Lord  Winterton,  for  the  pur- 
chase, at  3,0001.,  of  the  freehold  of  about  20,000 
square  feet  of  land,  lying  between  Lower  Chap- 
man, Ann,  and  Chapel  Streets,  St.  George’s-in- 
the-East ; and  for  tho  purchase,  at  6,0001.,  of 
about  9,000  square  feet  of  freehold  land,  with 
buildings  thereon,  in  Broad-street,  Ratcliff. 

Middlesh roug h. — Plans  from  Messrs.  Alexander 
& Henman,  Sunderland,  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  in  Denmark-street,  to  accommodate  about 
1,000  children,  have  been  accepted ; but  it  was 
agreed  that  the  tenders  should  be  obtained  before 
the  plans  are  forwarded  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Brighton. — The  Board  have  considered  an  offer 
made  by  Messrs.  Jeffcoat  & Lewis,  on  behalf  of 
the  Misses  Goulty,  to  sell  certain  property  in 
Hanover-terrace  for  1,300Z,  Mr.  Stevens,  in 
moving  that  the  offer  be  accepted,  explained  that 
the  property  consisted  of  ten  houses,  and  was 
150  ft.  in  length  by  50  ft.  in  depth.  The  houses 
(he  said)  could  be  converted  at  a small  expense ; 
the  outer  walls  could  be  used,  and  the  inner 
walls  could  be  knocked  away.  One  of  the  pro- 
posed rooms  would  accommodate  198,  and  the 
other  132  infants,  making  a total  of  330  children. 
This  would  be  allowing  more  space  to  each  child 
than  Government  required.  If  converted  upon 
plans  affording  the  space  required  by  Govern- 
ment, the  Buildings  would  give  accommodation 
for  about  400  infants.  The  offer  was  unanimously 
accepted. 

Wolverhampton. — At  last  meeting  of  this  Board 
a report  was  read  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, disapproving  of  the  architect’s  plans  for 
the  proposed  Board  school,  because  they  were 
designed  to  provide  accommodation  for  528 
children,  when  a school  for  300  or  350  would  be 
large  enough,  as  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  several  denominational  schools,  none  of  which 
were  full.  The  clerk  pointed  out  that  none  of 
the  schools  referred  to  were  available.  Mr. 
Bantock  censured  the  Rev.  J.  Sandford,  the 
Government  inspector  of  schools,  for  first  ap- 
proving the  plan  for  the  Dudley -road  school  and 
afterwards  objecting  to  it  to  the  Government. 
After  Mr.  Sandford  had  been  defended  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Hampton,  the  chairman  explained  that 
they  were  called  upon  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  provide  accommodation  for  1,500  children, 
and  it  was  much  better  to  provide  that  accom- 
modation in  large  and  efficient  schools  at  once 
than  by  gradual  stages.  Eventually  the  clerk 


was  instructed  to  explain  to  the  Education  De- 
partment that  all  difficulty  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plans  would  be  removed. 

Leicester— At  last  meeting  several  members 
of  the  Board  complained  of  the  delay  in  the 
architect’s  work,  and  protested  against  it,  and 
it  was  eventually  decided  that  the  Board  at  its 
rising  adjourn  for  a week,  to  receive  a plan  of  the 
Elbow-lane  site  ; and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  architect  at  present  employed  could  nob 
have  the  plan  in  readiness,  the  clerk  be  instructed 
to  employ  some  other.*  Mr.  Burgess,  on  behalf  of 
the  Architects’  Committee,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  met  that  morning,  and  that  they 
approved  of  the  elevation  prepared  by  Mr. 
Goddard,  which  met  every  requirement  of  the 
Board,  and  which  was  founded  on  the  plans 
sanctioned  by  the  Education  Department  in 
London.  Mr.  Goddard  recommended,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  building  just  now, 
that  no  stone,  or  as  little  as  possible,  be  used, 
and  that  the  style  be  as  plain  as  possible.  The 
architect  had  estimated  the  cost  on  the  cube 
principle,  and  reckoning  8 ft.  to  each  child, 
which  would  accommodate  970  children,  he  esti- 
mated that  the  whole  expense  would  be  about 
5,0001.  The  Chairman  moved  that  the  elevation 
of  the  plans  be  adopted  ; that  Mr.  Goddard  be 
requested  to  make  further  plans  and  specifica- 
tions as  required  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment; and  that  the  committee  be  requested  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  his  work.  After 
some  conversation  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the  chairman  was  adopted,  Jwith  the  additional 
words  “ That  the  Architects’  Committee  report 
again  to  the  Board.”  The  following  letter  from 
the  Education  Department  was  read,  relative  to 
the  King  Richard’ s-road  site  : — 


"lam  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion to  return  to  you  the  accompanying  plans  (two)  which 

have' to  request  that  when  your  Board  have  obtained 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  but  beiore  any 
contract  has  been  signed,  the  plans  and  specification  m y 
be  returned  to  this  office,  together  with  the  inclosed  lorm 


(No  7)  duly  completed.  , ,, 

My  Lords  will  then  be  able  to  inform  you  what  suinthej 
■'  ’ ’ Tv Wc 


My  Lords  will  then  he  awe  loiniorm  you  - ° / 

will  be  able  to  recommend  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners to  lend  to  your  Board  under  section  57  ottha 
Elementary  Education  Act.  1 ■ 

P.S.  These  plans  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  theis 
lordships'  rules.  Fittings  should  be  provided  as  sketched 
pencil.” 


It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Baker  proceed  with  the 
necessary  drawings,  specifications,  &c.,  under 
the  directions  of  the  Architects’  Committee. 
Mr.  Hollingworth  gave  notice  that  at  a future 
meeting  he  will  move  that  a clerk  of  works  be 
appointed  to  the  Board,  the  question  as  to. 
whether  one,  or  a clerk  of  works  to  each  school, 
should  be  elected,  being  left  for  consideration. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  AND  THE  LOCAL  1 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

Sir,— “ Sanitarian  ” in  last  week’s  Builder 
ventures  the  assertion  that  my  recent  epitome 
of  the  Local  Government  Report  on  the  West 
Ham  case  “ is  most  misleading,— it  is  neither 
the  whole  truth  nor  half  the  truth.” 

I challenge  “Sanitarian”  to  proof,  and  I 
assert  that  the  financial  argument  in  tho  Report 
as  to  local  rating,  is  utterly  untenable;  that 
the  Report  pronounces  sewage  irrigation  clseu 
where  to  have  been  unprofitable;  and  that  thei 
West  Ham  Board  is  not  only  told  that  tanks: 
may  be  used  without  nuisance,  but  is  directed.' 
to  deal  with  the  sewage  of  70,000  persons, 
rapidly  increasing,  in  tanks  situated  in  a popu- 
lous locality,  notwithstanding  that  the  same- 
reporters  have  previously  reported  that  “ dis- 
infectants do  not  disinfect,  and  filter-beds  do : 
not  filter.  Both  attempts  have  been  costlyif 
failures.”  . 

“Sanitarian”  further  states  that,  In  West: 
Ham  proper,  Mr.  Angell’s  letter  needs  no  re- 
futation.” In  reply  to  this,  I will  simply  quote  , 
the  following  resolution  of  the  Local  Board  ‘ id 
West  Ham  proper,”  carried  unanimously  at  a 
special  meeting,  July  4 th : 


“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  the  report  of  Mr.: 
Harrison  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  not  supported  by 
facts,  aud  that  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  igncnaijM 
. . 1 - .mH  rpnnrtR.  aim  the 


(acts,  and  that  tne  nocai  cruveruiuem.  0 , 5 

their  previous  recommendations  and  reports,  ana  « 
facts  gained  by  this  Board  at  a considerable  cost  of  Mh- 
and  money,  has  placed  the  parish  of  West  Ham  in  », 
position  of  great  difficulty,  from  which  it  does  not  se*|. 
how  to  extricate  itself.” 


I may  add  that  I have  received  communion 
tions  from  all  parts  respecting  this  decision! 
One  leading  agricultural  and  sewage  engineer 
writes  spontaneously,  after  reading  the  full  re  1 
port,  upon  the  necessity  of  counteracting  itn 
nernicious  effect.”  Lewis  Angell.  . 
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FARM  BUILDINGS,  PADERBORN,  GERMANY. Herr  Goedenpfesnig,  Architect. 


FARM  BUILDINGS  AT  PADERBOBN. 


The  buildings  represented  in  our  illustration 
have  been  recently  erected  at  a place  called 
Werver,  near  Paderborn,  in  Westphalia,  for  the  i 
Baron  von  Brenkin.  They  are  from  the  designs  j 
of  Herr  Guldenpfennig,  diocesan  architect  to 
the  Bishop  of  Paderborn,  and  one  of  the  most 
recently-elected  corresponding  members  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 

These  buildings  consist  of  a gatehouse,  two 
large  stables,  a large  coach-house,  harness-rooms, 
a cow-house,  poultry-house,  porter’s  room,  out- 
door servants’  and  coachmen’s  rooms ; all  these 
are  in  the  lower  or  ground  floor,  which  is  con- 
structed of  stone,  worked  roughly,  and  partially 
covered  with  rough  mortar.  In  the  upper  story, 
which  is  framed  in  oak,  and  filled  in  with 
patterns  worked  in  red  brick,  are  two  large  lofts, 
used  as  granaries,  divided  from  one  another  by 
the  upper  portion  of  the  gateway,  which  forms 
a large  apartment  with  two  projecting  bay- 
windows.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles 
made  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  hips  and  ridges 


being  ornamented  with  finials  and  crestings  of 
lead  and  iron.  The  entire  cost  of  this  very 
picturesque  building,  or  rather  range  of  build- 
ings, was  about  6,000  Prussian  thalers  (the 
thaler  is  about  3s.  English  money).  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  the  timber,  which  was 
supplied  from  the  very  extensive  woods  belong- 
ing to  the  Baron  von  Brenkin,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. As  will  be  seen  from  our  illustration,  the 
buildings  are  of  an  elaborate  description,  all  the 
timber  being  moulded  and  chamfered,  and  all 
the  brickwork  arranged  in  patterns.  The  general 
effect  of  the  whole  is  singularly  picturesque  and 
pleasing.  


EMANUEL  CHURCH,  CLIFTON. 


This  church  has  been  several  years  in  course 
of  erection,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Norton, 
architect,  on  a site  contiguous  to  the  grounds  of 
the  new  Clifton  College,  and  near  the  Downs. 

The  first  contract,  embracing  the  nave  and 
aisles,  was  carried  out.  by  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Son ; the  second,  embracing  the  transepts, 


chancel,  and  chapels,  by  Mr.  Diment;  and  the 
third,  for  the  tower  and  spire,  also  by  Mr. 
Diment.  This  latter  has  now  been  completed  tot 
the  top  of  the  tower,  and,  if  funds  permit,  it  is; 
intended  to  proceed  with  the  spire,  as  shown} 
in  our  view. 

The  church  is  spacious  and  lofty,  measuring! 
internally  122  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  the  roof  carriedt 
through  a uniform  height  of  60  ft.  The  chancell 
is  apsidal,  and  measures  39  ft.  by  28  ft.  Thei1 
nave  is  of  five  bays,  with  lofty  arcade-arches* 
springing  from  circular  columns.  Arcades  off 
two  bays  divide  north  and  south  chapels  from’ 
the  chancel,  designed  for  veBtries  and  organ- 1 
chamber. 

The  church  is  built  of  the  native  stone,  of  ai 
reddish  tint,  with  bands  of  deep  red  sandstone.! 
The  dressings  are  of  Bath  stone ; the  chancels 
steps  and  dais  of  Limerick  marbles  and  encausticij 
tiles.  The  reredos  is  carved  with  subjects  ir} 
high  relief,  by  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham.  When' 
completed,  the  spire  will  attain  a height  of; 
222  ft.,  the  tower  being  108  ft.,  and  the  spire i 
114  ft.  high. 
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EMANUEL  CHURCH,  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. Mr.  John  Norton,  Architect. 
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KENSINGTON  GARDENS  AND  PALACE. 

Sib, — After  Windsor  Castle,  we  have  no  position 
so  beautiful  and  appropriate  for  a Royal  residence 

the  now  intra-urban  palace  of  Kensington, — 
with  a large  scope  of  ground,  say  250  acres, 
adjacent  to  Hyde  Park,  which  contains  over  300 
acres  more.  No  Royal  abode  of  Europe  com- 
mands  a finer  site ; but  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  palace,  which  might  have  been  a suitable 
residence  in  'the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  is 
not  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  our 
times ; besides  that,  the  stately  forest-trees  seem 
to  have  been  wholly  neglected  for  a century. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  lovely  forest  glades  and  a 
profusion  of  stately  trees ; still,  for  want  of  the 
smallest  care  in  thinning  out  and  clearing  away 
those  in  too  close  propinquity,  the  great  majority 
are  grown  up  into  bare  poles,  several  interlacing 
each  other,  and  thus  obstructing  free  growth, 
and  the  natural  development  of  forest  scenery. 

Is  there  no  arborist  empowered  with  authority 
to  check  this  fearful  waste  of  Nature’s  choicest 
products  ? It  could  not  be  expensive,  for  one 
full  fourth  part  of  the  timber  should  be  fallen  : 
many  trees  are  dead,  many  grown  to  bare  poles ; 
so  that  in  case  of  a fall,  the  timber  would  pay 
several  thousands  of  pounds. 

When  first  erected,  the  palace  might  have 
commanded  an  extensive  and  pleasing  western 
view ; for  then  there  were  but  few  houses,  and 
the  prospect  was  open  and  undulating;  now 
suburban  buildings  extend  for  miles  beyond  it. 
Besides  that,  the  site  on  the  verge  of  the  western 
boundary  is  12  ft.  lower  than  the  ground  near 
the  Round  Pond.  In  fact,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  western  extremity  is  bounded  by  an  ancient 
wall,  extending  nearly  from  Notting-hill  to  the 
Kensington-road.  At  the  Bayswater  end  there 
is  a meadow  of  about  eight  acres,  walled  in  as  far 
as  the  palace.  This  may  produce  asparagus, 
seakale,  and  marrowfats  for  the  establishment ; 
but  it  is  fearfully  out  of  place,  and  superior 
vegetables  might  be  procured  more  economically 
from  Covent-garden  ; and  gi’ounds  in  such  posi- 
tions are  now  risen  to  an  enormous  value,  so  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  convert  them  into  kitchen 
gardens. 

The  Park  railings  have  been  cleared  away 
along  the  whole  enceinte,  except  at  the  north- 
west and  south-west  angles,  and  the  recompense 
to  the  public  by  this  improvement  of  open  iron 
railings  is  beyond  estimation ; and  perhaps  the 
numerous  allusions  in  the  Builder  long  since 
published  have  had  some  influence  in  the  removal 
of  obscene  advertising  walls,  and  the  erection  of 
railings. 

At  the  rear  of  the  palace  there  is  a green 
(about  eight  acres),  bordering  the  fine  Palace 
Garden -road ; there  is  a small  mean  barrack  on 
the  south  end,  and  a park-keeper’s  lodge  of  the 
ancient  stamp  at  the  angle  of  Kensington-road. 
Now,  the  opening  out  of  these  blots,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  “ angulus  iste  ” at  Kensington, 
would  confer  dignity  and  beauty  upon  the  two 
most  important  of  London  suburbs — the  Royal 
Kensington  and  the  aristocratic  Bayswater. 

The  proper  site  for  a palace  would  be  on  the 
high  ground,  about  300  yards  in  advance  of  the 
old  building,  near  the  Round  Pond,  which  might 
be  somewhat  withdrawn,  in  an  ovular  or  kidney 
form.  At  present  the  traverse  broad  walk  runs 
between  Bayswater  and  Kensington  roads  in  a 
right  line,  and  this  would  form  a noble  approach 
to  a new  palace,  which  might  stand  between  that 
line  and  the  Round  Pond ; and  in  exchange  for 
this  central  position,  the  kitchen  garden  at  the 
north-west,  and  the  lodge  at'  the  south-west 
angles,  together  with  the  open  green  and  hovel 
barrack,  would,  if  properly  embellished  and  laid 
out,  afford  the  public  a fourfold  compensation.  If 
a country  mansion  surrounded  by  park  is  more 
desirable  than  one  on  the  roadside,  how  much 
preferable  is  the  palace  with  trees  and  verdure 
all  around  P 

' It  is  only  requisite  to  look  at  the  iron  railing, 
continuous  along  Park-lane  and  the  Kensington 
and  Bayswater  roads,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  a similar  railing  encircling  the 
whole  scope  of  park  and  gardens,  and  giving 
extended  freedom  for  a ramble  round  the  whole 
as  far  as  Palace  Garden-road. 

A Royal  palace  in  this  position  would  be 
more  healthy  for  occupation  than  St.  James’s 
or  Buckingham  hollows ; it  would  be  suffi- 
ciently near  to  aristocratic  quarters  for  levees 
and  drawing-rooms ; and  if  built  in  a style  of 
architecture  congenial  to  the  improved  taste  of 
the  time,  must  prove  a lasting  embellishment 
to  the  metropolis  ; the  deficiency  of  accom- 
modation in  the  shape  of  hospitality  to  Royal 
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visitors  might  be  remedied  by  setting  aside 
Buckingham  Palace,  or  a portion  of  it,  for  that 
purpose;  and  lastly,  the  western  margin,  over 
100  yards  wide,  which  is  now  external  to  the 
gardens,  might  admit  of  a thoroughfare,  so  much 
needed  for  public  user,  between  Notting-hill  and 
Kensington ; and  this  without  marring  the  effect 
of  fine  trees  standing  near  the  boundary  iron 
railing,  which,  by  continuation,  would  give  inte- 
grity to  the  whole  park.  Quondam. 
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Glasgow. — We  understand  that  there  is  some 
probability  of  the  Glasgow  masons’  strike,  which 
has  now  lasted  for  more  than  four  weeks,  coming 
to  an  end,  two  of  the  principal  emyloyers  in  the 
city  having  conceded  the  weekly  payment  of 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — The  later  incidents  in  the  dispute 
show  it  to  be  in  a different  position  now  from 
what  it  was  last  week,  but  still  not  quite 
satisfactory.  On  Wednesday  in  last  week  the 
London  Society  of  Operative  Stone  Masons, 
in  a grand  lodge  meeting,  composed  of  the 
“beneficed”  members  of  its  twelve  branches, 
resolved  upon  sending  a deputation,  with  plenary 
powers,  to  treat  for  the  termination  of  the  strike 
and  lock-out.  In  due  course  the  masters  were 
informed  of  this  resolve,  and  having  consented 
to  receive  the  deputation,  the  interview,  which 
extended  over  six  hours,  took  place  on  Friday, 
when  the  following  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed 
upon,  viz. : — 

" 2,  Westminster  Chambers,  July  5. 

The  Committee  of  the  Central  Association  of  Master 
Builders  agree  to  settle  the  questions  now  pending  between 
them  and  the  masons  (by  their  representatives  in  the 
following  terms That  the  average  working  hours  shall 
be  fifty-one  per  week,  as  requested  by  the  workmen,  but 
that  the  shorter  hours  during  which  they  caunot  see  to 
work  in  the  winter  shall  be  made  up  by  additional  hours 
in  summer ; and  that  the  wages  shall  bo  8Ad.  instead  of 
8d.,  as  at  present.  The  hours  to  be  as  under  : — Twelve 
weeks  winter  at  forty-seven  hours  per  week,  the  forty 
weeks  remaining  at  fifty-two  hours  and  a halt.  The  hours 
of  commencing  to  be  six  o’clock  in  the  summer,  seven 
o’clock  in  winter.  In  winter  half  an  hour  later  on  Mon- 
day morning.  The  hour  of  leaving  oil'  on  Saturday  to  be 
twelve  o’clock  all  the  year  round.  The  Committee  of 
Masters  will  recommend  the  members  of  the  Association 
to  pay  wages  on  Friday  evening  alter  work. 

Signed  for  the  masters, 

B.  Hannen,  C.  Lucas,  G.  Tbollope, 

G.  Dines,  S.  Bibd. 

For  the  men,  „ „ 

H.  Bkoadhubst,  H.  ISisdet,  W.  Bowman, 
M.  IlENNABD,  P.  W EIGIIILIi.” 

In  accordance  with  a resolution  adopted  by 
the  general  committee  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  on  Monday,  the  various  shops, 
which  had  been  deserted  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
were  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  six  o’clock,  re- 
opened to  the  men  of  all  branches  who  chose  to 
resume  work  upon  the  terms  accepted  by  the 
masons  ; but  very  few  men  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity,— the  masons,  on  the  ground 
that  their  committee  had  received  no  official 
notice  of  the  re-opening  of  the  shops  from  the 
masters’  committee;  and  the  carpenters,  and 
the  men  in  the  other  branches,  on  the  ground 
that  they  repudiate  altogether  the  terms  of 
arrangement  made  between  the  masters  and  the 
masons.  The  committee  of  carpenters  had  caused 
large  bills  to  be  posted  outside  the  shops,  cau- 
tioning all  carpenters  against  resuming  work 
upon  the  terms  accepted  by  the  masons,  but 
this  precaution  was  useless,  as  no  men  pre- 
sented themselves.  On  Tuesday  evening  the 
masons’  committee  received  the  official  notice 
from  the  employers,  and  they  were  to  resume 
work  as  a body  on  Wednesday  morning.  The 
carpenters  and  joiners  refuse  to  go  in,  a.nd 
say  they  will  carry  on  the  struggle  for  the  “nine 
hours  and  the  ninepence.”  Surely  it  would  be 
wiser  for  them  to  accept  the  compromise  which 
the  other  trades  have  accepted.  It  has  justice 
and  common  sense  to  recommend  it. 

Tamworth. — The  joiners  employed  by  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company 
have  struck  work  for  an  increase  of  wages  and 
a reduction  in  the  hours  of  working.  About 
eighteen  weeks  ago  the  men  made  application  to 
the  company  for  a rise  in  their  wages  of  6d.  per 
day, — namely,  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.,  and  for  the 
working  hours  to  be  reduced  from  57  J to  54s 
per  week, — Sunday  work  to  be  paid  for  as  double 
time.  An  answer  was  received  by  the  men  from 
the  railway  company,  refusing  to  grant  the 
advance  of  6d.  per  day,  or  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
working.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  majority 
of  the  men  turned  out,  and  are  on  strike ; and 
the  company,  to  meet  the  emergency,  have  col- 
lected men  from  various  places  and  sent  them  to 
Tamworth. 

Blackburn. — The  joiners  having  applied  for  an 
increase  of  wages,  the  masters  and  men  held  a 
conference,  and  arranged  to  form  a board  of 
arbitration,  to  which  all  matters  should  be  re- 
ferred. Mr.  Hulton,  County  Court  Judge,  is  to 
be  asked  to  act  as  umpire. 


CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a conference  was 
held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  by  the 
committee  of  the  Central  Association  of  Master 
Builders  with  representatives  of  provincial  towns 
as  under : — Mr.  B.  Briggs,  president  of  the 
General  Builders’  Association ; Mr.  Urmson, 
president,  of  Liverpool ; Mr.  Neill,  of  Man- 
chester; Mr.  Johnson,  of  Manchester;  Messrs. 
Beckett,  of  Northwich ; Gibson,  of  Warrington  ; 
Hardwick,  of  Birmingham ; Simpson,  of  Hull ; 
Bennett,  of  Rugby;  Marriott,  of  Coventry; 
Baker,  of  Bristol ; Clutterbuck,  of  Gloucester ; 
Fawcett,  of  Huddersfield ; Bell,  of  Cambridge ; 
and  Mault.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  r 
“Tliat  it  is  desirable  that  the  associations  of  master 
builders  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  enter  into  a close 
alliance  with  the  view  of  ameliorating  the  position  of  the 
trade,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  labour  question,  to 
endeavour  to  settle  matters  without  a resort  to  the  system 
of  strikes  now  so  frequently  occurring.” 

By  a committee  afterwards  the  following  addi- 
tional resolution  was  agreed  to  : — 

"That  in  constituting  a Central  Association,  it  is  desir- 
able to  mako  such  arrangements  as  shall  secure  united 
action  where  united  action  is  necessary,  and,  at  the  same 
time  shall  secure  the  various  associations  independence  os 
local  action  in  all  looal  matters.” 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE 
WOOD  MEMORIAL  HALL  OF  THE  MINING 

INSTITUTE,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The  new  building  where  professors  and 
students  will  henceforth  assemble  in  connexion 
with  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Mechanical  Engineers  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  first  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  the 
South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Coal  Association, 
and  the  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical 
Engineers  af  Newcastle.  The  marble  statue  of 
the  late  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood  was  unveiled  at  the 
same  time.  The  edifice  forms  a part  of  a block 
of  buildings  which  attracts  attention  to  the  east 
of  the  Central  Railway-station,  and  consists  of  a 
literary  and  philosophical  institution,  a museum, 
a medical  college,  a college  of  physical  science, 
and  the  Mining  Institute  itself.  The  Wood 
Memorial  Hall  is  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  in  its  internal  arrangements  gives  every 
evidence  of  comfort  and  convenience.  It  is 
70  ft.  in  length  by  20  ft.  in  width,  the  absolute 
height  from  floor  to  ceiling  being  39  ft.  6 in. 
The  style  of  decoration  is  mixed  in  cha- 
racter, being  Franco-Gothic,  with  Gothic  furni- 
ture  to  match.  The  cost  of  the  Memorial  Hall 
alone  will  be  20,000i.  The  Mayor  and  afterwards 
Professor  Rankine  presided  at  the  inauguration 
meetings,  and  Sir  W.  Armstrong  gave  a banquet 
on  the  occasion. 


THE  ST.  ALBAN’S  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
AND  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Town-hall.  Mr.  J.  Evans,  F.S.A.,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  there  were  also  present  the  Revs. 
Canon  Gee,  Mackenzie  Walcot,  W.  J.  Lawrance, 
H.  N.  Dudding,  F.  Lipscomb,  &c. ; Messrs. 
G.  Gilbert  Scott, R. A.,  C.  Longman,  H.  J.  Toulmin, 
E.  S.  Wiles,  T.  W.  Blagg,  &c. ; Rev.  O.  W.  Davys 
and  Mr.  Ridgway  Lloyd,  secretaries. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Lloyd  “On  the 
Shrines  and  Altars  in  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,”  not 
dealing  with  the  architectural  character  of  their 
remains,  but  tracing  their  history  by  means  of 
extant  documents  (mainly  the  “ Gesta  Abbatum 
Monasterii  S.  Albani,”  edited  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Riley), 
indicating  also  the  evidence  there  existing  as  to 
the  sites  of  the  different  altars.  The  Rev. 
M.  Walcot,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  spoke  inter  alia  as  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Lloyd  had  done 
the  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  made  some  remarks  as  to  the 
works  at  the  Abbey  Church, — these  among  the 
rest : — “ I believe  that  we  can  now  say  the 

[central]  tower  is  perfectly  safe One 

of  the  defects  of  the  tower  (in  the  south-east 
pier)  extremely  surprised  me  and  all  who  saw  it. 
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In  digging  away  the  foundations,  there  was  a 
complete  cave,  of  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  in  width,  exca- 
vated underneath,— not  fallen  away,  from  weak- 
ness or  disintegration,  but  actually  cut  away. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  excavated  with  a view  to  the 
destruction  of  the  tower, — one  of  the  modes  of 
attacking  fortifications  in  the  old  days  was  to 

undermine  foundations In  the  event  of 

sufficient  funds  being  raised  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  restore  to  a substantial  state  every 
portion  which  requires  it ; but  while  giving  a 
perfect  architectural  restoration  to  those  parts 
as  to  whose  precise  features  we  feel  certain,  we 
do  not  intend  to  introduce  any  conjectural 
embellishments.  The  abbey  will  thus  be  handed 
down  by  us  as  we  have  found  it.”  As  to  the 
substructure  of  St.  Alban’s  Shrine,  discovered  in 
a mass  of  fragments,  Mr.  Scott  said, — “ Through 
the  extraordinary  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Chappie,  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  the  fore- 
man, and  the  workmen,  these  innumerable  pieces 
have  been  fitted  together  in  a most  admirable 
way,  and  the  whole  reconstructed.  I will  not 
take  any  credit  to  myself,  as  it  was  entirely 
their  work.  It  was  at  first  constructed  in  part, 
and  then  I suggested  that  it  should  be  put  up  in 
its  original  place, — that  is  the  only  thing  I can 
take  credit  for  with  reference  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Alban.”  . . . . Mr.  Scott  went  on  to  state  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  recently  gave  a subscription  for  its 
(the  shrine’s)  restoration,  and  said  that  if  the 
special  subscriptions  did  not  come  in  they  might 
look  to  him  for  the  whole  amount.  He  hoped 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  would  not  be  allowed  to  do 
more  than  he  had  done,  as  the  more  he  paid  the 
more  apathy  might  by  some  people  be  attributed 
to  others.  The  audience  (one  of  the  largest 
ever  brought  together  at  a meeting  of  this 
society)  then  adjourned  to  the  Abbey  Church, 
and  listened  to  Mr.  Scott’s  explanation  of  the 
works  of  other  days  and  of  the  present. 

A prominent  member  of  this  society,  Mr. 
Richard  Grove  Lowe,  died  on  Friday,  the  28th  of 
June.  At  the  time  of  his  death  (aged  71)  he 
was  the  senior  alderman  of  the  borough,  and 
had  through  life  been  settled  therein, — for  many 
years  in  practice  as  a solicitor.  He  had  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  Roman  and 
other  antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood ; and  the 
site  of  the  Roman  theatre,  not  far  from  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  was  first  pointed  out  by  him. 
His  collection  of  coins,  carefully  brought  to- 
gether, is  said  to  contain  some  specimens  of 
unique  interest. 


THE  NEW  GLOBE  BRIDGE  AT  PECKHAM : 

BURSTING  OF  THE  DAM. 

Considerable  expense  has  been  incurred  by 
the  bursting  of  the  dam  at  the  works  of  the  new 
Globe  Bridge,  over  the  Surrey  Canal,  at  Peck- 
ham,  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  con- 
tractor was  put  to  considerable  inconvenience  by 
the  accident,  having  to  erect  a second  dam,  and 
the  progress  of  the  work  was  much  hindered. 
When  the  amount  of  the  contractor’s  account  for 
the  expense  incurred  was  last  week  submitted  to 
the  Camberwell  Vestry  for  payment,  several 
members  took  exception  to  it ; but,  the  engineer 
having  certified  that  the  contractor  was  entitled 
to  the  money,  the  amount  was  ordered  to  be 
paid. 


SMOKY  WALLS. 

Sir, — I wish  to  be  informed  by  any  of  my 
fellow -readers,  how  smoke-stains  can  be  removed 
from  a new  brick  wall  ? J.  W. 


LIGNO-MINERAL  PAVING. 

Wood  paving  appears  to  be  obtaining  fresh 
attention.  We  mentioned  lately  the  principle  of 
one  system;  now  another,  Trenavnay’s  mode, 
very  strongly  recommended,  comes  before  us. 
The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  this  system  is 
the  fact  that  the  wood  blocks,  being  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  an  impervious  mineral  sub- 
stance, are  impermeable  to  wet. 

The  foundation  of  the  roadway  is  prepared  in 
the  usual  way  with  concrete,  and  on  this  the  pre- 
pared blocks  are  set,  within  interstitial  joints 
solidly  filled  in  with  grout,  penetrating  to  the 
grooves  on  either  side  of  the  blocks,  and  binding 
the  whole  together  compactly.  The  blocks  are 
bevelled  or  mitred  at  the  ends  to  an  angle  of  60°, 
the  inclined  joints  being  set  in  opposite  direc- 
tions in  adjacent  rows,  so  as  to  break  joint.  The 
mineralisation  is  effected  by  a novel  appliance  of 


mineral  oils,  of  which  the  hydrocarburets  render 
the  wood  impervious  to  damp,  and  proof  against 
effects  of  variations  of  temperature. 

This  system  has  been  tried  in  Paris,  and 
vouched  for  by  the  official  reports  of  the  French 
Government  engineer. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  London 
have  allowed  Messrs.  A.  McNeill  & Co.  (the 
English  agents  for  the  patent),  to  put  down  a 
piece  of  specimen  paving  in  Gracechurch-street, 
immediately  adjoining  the  asphalte  previously 
laid  down.  


ERECTION  OF  NEW  BUILDINGS  AT 
ST.  PANCRAS  WORKHOUSE. 

THE  POOR-LAW  BOARD  AND  THE  GUARDIANS. 

The  guardians  of  the  St.  Pancras  Union  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  at  issue  as  to 
the  erection  of  a new  laundry  at  the  workhouse. 
The  Local  Government  Board  appear  resolved  on 
insisting  upon  the  erection  of  the  new  laundry, 
and  have  called  upon  the  guardians  for  an  expla- 
nation why  they  do  not  proceed  with  the  works 
and  the  alterations  required.  The  guardians,  in 
reply,  have  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect 
“ That  we  inform  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  we  have  no  alterations  to  make.” 

In  the  discussion  which  took  place  prior  to 
this  resolution  being  arrived  at,  several  of  the 
guardians  protested  against  what  they  said 
would  be  a preposterous  and  uncalled  for  expen- 
diture of  the  money  belonging  to  the  ratepayers. 
The  conduct  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
towards  the  guardians  was  denounced  as  “nothing 
short  of  tyranny,”  and  “it  was  fulltime  that 
they  made  a bold  stand,  and  showed  the  Central 
Board  that  they  would  not  be  dictated  to  any 
longer.” 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

Mr.  C.  Bentinck  asked  her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment whether  it  was  their  intention  to  authorise 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design  for  the  Strand  front  of  the 
New  Law  Courts,  which  was  now  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Street  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  which 
was  dated  November,  1871. 

Mr.  Ayrton  said  the  designs  for  the  New  Law 
Courts  had  not  been  approved  of  by  him, 
but  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Since  the 
sketch  designs  had  been  approved  of,  Mr.  Street 
had  intimated  that  he  had  made  some  small 
changes  in  the  elevation  of  the  Strand.  What 
the  nature  and  extent  of  those  changes  were 
could  only  be  properly  ascertained  when  Mr. 
Street  had  deposited  the  regular  contract  plan 
for  the  elevation  of  the  building.  The  design 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  was 
not  really  an  elevation,  but  was  merely  a 
perspective  drawing  of  the  plan  Mr.  Street  had 
in  view  at  the  time  he  drew  it.  At  present  it 
was  impossible  to  judge  what  would  be  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  real  elevation,  but  the 
matter  would  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
the  regular  contract  plans  were  deposited. 


UTILISING  DRAINAGE. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  a simple  method 
of  arranging  the  drainage  of  a detached  house  standing  on 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  by  meaus  of  which  the  obnoxious 
large  cess-pit  may  be  avoided,  and  the  liquid  and  solid 
manures  may  be  so  treated  that  they  may  be  frequently 
distributed  on  a hungry  soil  without  causing  any  un- 
pleasantness, or  running  any  risk  of  poisoning  a good  well 
of  pure  Bpring  water  ? M.  M. 

*,*  Employ  a proper  person  to  do  the  work. 


HYDRAULIC. 

Sin, — Allow  me  to  suggest  the  probable  cause  of  .the 
peculiarity  in  the  well  alluded  to  in  the  letter'  of 
“ Glaston.”  First,  premising  that  the  rainwater  collected 
from  the  roof  is,  doubtless,  of  less  specific  gravity  than 
the  brackish  water  the  well  obtains  from  the  ground; 
and  that  during  a continuance  of  dry  weather,  when  there 
is  no  rainwater  entering  the  well  from  the  roof,  the  sur- 
face level  of  the  brackish  water  within  it  will  nearly 
coincide  with  the  water-level  in  the  ground  outside  it;  the 
latter  level  being  more  or  less  the  higher  according  to  the 
draught  upon  the  well,  and  the  porosity  of  the  ground 
the  well  is  sunk  in. 

Now,  supposing  the  level  of  this  water  to  stand  at 
10  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  to  consist  entirely 
of  brackish  ‘ water,  undiluted  with  rainwater  from  the 
roof,  then  when  a heavy  fall  of  rain  occurs,  the  rain- 
water from  the  roof  pouring  into  the  well  will  tend 
to  fill  it,  and  to  raise  the  water  surface  within  it; 
and  if  a heavy  fall  has  occurred,  the  water  may  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  well.  Now,  such  being  the  case,  it  will 
follow  consequently  that  there  will  be  a greater  weight 
or  pressure  of  water  within  the  well  than  on  the 
outside  of  it,  the  water  surface  level  within  it  being 
higher  than  outside  it.  The  natural  consequence  wifi 


therefore  be,  that  the  brackish  water,  which  when  the 
rain  commenced  tilled  the  bottom  of  the  well,  will  be 
driven  back  out  of  it  into  the  ground  around  the  bottom;  , 
and  if  the  roof  supplies  a sufficient  quantity  of  rainwater,  l 
not  only  will  the  brackish  water  be  driven  back  out  of  the 
well,  but  also  a greater  or  lesser  amount  of  the  rainwater  u 
will  also  follow  if  out  of  the  well  into  the  ground.  The 
well  will,  therefore,  after  a moderate  rain,  contain  nearly  ,i 
ure  rainwater  alone  ; and  after  a heavy  rain  the  water-  •: 
earing  stratum  for  some  little  distance  around  the  well  I1 
w'ill  also  be  filled  by  the  rainwater  from  the  roof. 

The  pump  will,  accordingly,  after  rain,  draw  pure  or 
nearly  pure  rainwater ; and  will  continue  to  do  so,  until  I; 
the  greater  part  of  the  rainwater  poured  into  it  from  the  j 
roof  is  exhausted,  when  the  brackisu  water  will  again  find  I! 
room  for  its  return  into  the  well,  and  thence  again  supply’  j 
the  pump.  J.  R.  M. 


HARD  AND  SOFT  WATER. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  :j 
journal,  to  seek  for  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  11 
improving  my  supply  of  water  ? I want  to  Boften  hard  1: 
water  and  catch  rain-water.  The  spring  water,  which  ia  i! 
excessively  hard,  is  pumped  into  a largo  slate  cistern,  J 
from  which  the  house  is  supplied.  How  can  I soften  the  j 
water  in  the  cistern  ? The  tiles  which  cover  my  house  are 
so  absorbing  that  nothing  less  than  a long  continuous  rain  t 
runs  oil'.  How  can  I make  the  tiles  less  porous  at  a mode-  J 
rate  cost  ? F.  M.  K. 


TREATMENT  OF  CONTRACTORS. 

Sir, — A Building  Committee  to  a large  Institution  j 
invite  tenders  to  erect  same  from  some  four  or  live  1 
builders  in  a radius  of  ten  miles,  to  whom  they  forward  1 
the  lithographed  quantities,  and  fix  twelve  o’clock  on  a j 
certain  day  to  receive  same.  Only  two  tenders  are  re-  ! 
ceived,  both  of  which  exceed  the  amount  intended  to  bo 
spent.  A builder  present  is  asked  for  his  priced  quantities,  j 
as  the  job  must  be  cut  down  ; one  wing  is  suggested  not  to  j 
bo  built,  and  he  states  what  lie  will  deduct  for  that ; several  j 
items  are  struck  out  of  the  quantities,  and  the  amounts  sj 
allowed  off;  the  site  is  selected,  and  position  of  building  J 
fixed.  At  half-past  one  o’clock  he  is  told"  theyhadexpectea  j 
to  have  received  two  more  tenders : he  need  not  stay  longer,  J 
they  would  write  him.”  Now  he  hears  that  one  or  two 
more  tenders  have  been  sent  in  since  by  local  men,  and 
for  less  amounts,  and  one  is  likely  to  be  accepted ; but  he  i 
has  not  heard  from  the  committee. 

Believing,  as  I do  in  this  case,  that  honourable  men  may  i 
in  ignorance  of  such  rule  and  custom  unwittingly  en-  ; 
courage  a most  unprincipled  proceeding  by  receiving  .1 
tenders  after  the  stated  time,  which  enables  others  to  find 
out  the  amount  of  the  lowest  tender,  and  send  in  accord-  j 
inglv,  besides  being  most  unbusinesslike,  I hope  you  ij 
will’insert  this  statement.  A Competitor.  I 


NORTH  CAMBRIDGESHIRE  COTTAGE  j 
HOSPITAL,  WISBECH. 

The  plans  of  this  hospital,  which  have  | 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Adams  & Son,  archi-  ij 
tects,  King’s  Lynn  and  Wisbech,  have  been; 
approved  of  by  Miss  Trafford  Southwell,  who . 
has  offered  to  erect  the  building,  in  a manner  i 
which  Bhall  make  it  a permanent  benefit  to  the 
town,  entirely  at  her  own  cost.  Mr.  William  J 
Peckover  also  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  the  sum  of  2,000Z.,  and  Mr.  Algernon  :| 
Peckover  a further  sum  of  5001.,  to  penna-i 
nently  endow  the  institution.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  Gothic,  with  a frontage  of  62  ft.  i| 
by  88  ft.  in  depth.  The  principal  front  will  face '! 
the  public  pleasure-ground.  The  ground-floor  J 
will  contain  commodious  sick- wards,  another  for  > 
special  cases,  dispensary,  operating  - rooms,  rj 
nurses’,  committee,  and  domestic  offices,  bath-  J 
rooms.  The  chamber-floor  will  contain  sick-d 
wards,  special  ditto,  convalescent-room,  nurses’  s| 
and  bath-room,  private  bed-rooms,  and  other 
conveniences.  A large  cellar  will  be  used  asi 
larder,  store,  &c.,  under  a portion  of  the  building# 
The  ventilation  and  drainage  will  be  carried  out;i 
on  scientific  principles.  In  addition  to  the  hos-:- 
pital,  there  will  be  an  entrance-lodge,  with 
laundry  and  drying- rooms,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  i 
building  will  be  placed  the  post-mortem  andi 
dead  house,  &c.  The  building,  we  understand,- 
will  be  commenced  forthwith. 


THE  HEREFORD  FREE  LIBRARY 
AND  MUSEUM. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Town’; 
Council  of  Hereford,  a special  report  from  the: 
committee  of  the  Free  Library  and  Museum, i] 
was  read.  It  stated  that  the  premises  in: 
Broad-street,  purchased  by  Mr.  Rankin  for  thel 
erection  of  the  Free  Library  and  Museum,! 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  Corporation.  Then 
plans  for  the  new  building  were  submitted  to  &• 
selected  number  of  builders,  five  of  whom  sent: 
in  tenders  for  the  work.  The  lowest  tender  was 
that  from  Mr.  James  Bowers,  of  this  city,  and  it: 
amounted  to  4,690Z.  It  was  at  once  evident  I 
that  this  amount,  made  thus  high  by  the  general  ) 
rise  of  prices  in  building  materials  and  labouni 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  amounting  to 
about  25  per  cent.,  was  more  than  could  be  met  ' 
by  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.'! 


The  plans  had  already  been  reduced  as  low  as 
possible  for  the  proper  requirements  of  the 
institution,  and  the  committee  could  not  there- 
fore have  accepted  the  tender,  or  taken  any 
further  proceedings,  but  for  the  unsolicited 
munificence  of  Mr.  Rankin,  who  was  present. 
He  met  the  difficulty  by  adding  another  1,0001. 
bo  the  5,0001.  he  had  previously  promised  for 
bhis  object.  The  tender  of  Mr.  J.  Bowers  was 
ffien  accepted,  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
clear  the  site  and  commence  the  building.  The 
plans,  as  finally  agreed  upon,  will  be  presented 
to  the  Council  for  inspection.  Meantime,  the 
report  was  adopted  with  acclamation. 


THE  BRIDEWELL  HOSPITAL  ESTATE. 

The  land  in  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars, 
on  which  Radley’s  Hotel  until  recently  stood, 
together  with  two  houses  facing  New  Bridge- 
street,  having  a frontage  from  the  boundary  of 
the  hospital  buildings  to  Bride-court,  as  well  as 
a large  quantity  of  land  at  the  back  of  tho 
premises,  is  being  laid  out  by  the  construction  of 
two  new  streets,  one  going  from  New  Bridge-street 
westward  to  a junction  with  another  new  street, 
running  north  and  south  from  Tudor-street  to 
Bride-court,  to  complete  which  a number  of 
houses  at  the  north  end  and  extending  to  Bride- 
court,  are  about  to  be  taken  down.  The  land  on 
;he  north  side  of  the  new  street  from  New 
Bridge-street,  on  which  Radley’s  Hotel  stood, 
will  shortly,  it  is  stated,  be  occupied  by  a large 
Brst-class  hotel,  whilst  on  that  on  the  south 
side  it  is  said  offices  and  buildings  of  a com- 
mercial character  will  be  erected,  and  that 
Buildings  of  a similar  character  will  in  addition 
be  erected  on  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
new  street  from  Tudor-street  to  Bride-court. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Felixstowe. — A plan  for  restoring  the  church 
jf  Felixstowe,  now  re-opened,  and  about  half  of 
fvhich  has  been  carried  out,  was  made  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Lady  Login  and  Lord 
Kinnaird.  The  scheme  consisted  of  re-building 
the  chancel,  raising  the  walls,  and  re.roofing  the 
nave,  adding  north  and  south  transepts,  height- 
ening the  tower,  and  building  a new  porch.  It 
was  determined  to  begin  at  the  east  end,  and 
tin ! new  chancel  has  been  built,  and  the  north 
transept  with  organ-chamber  and  vestry,  the 
latter  in  the  place  of  the  box  which,  when  the 
ahurch  was  re-opened  after  the  re-seating  of 
the  nave  was  completed,  was  economically 
papered,  have  been  added,  and  there  the  resto- 
ration has  abruptly  stopped.  The  work  has  not 
been  carried  further  because  the  funds  have 
been  expended.  The  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  of 
the  nave  is  roughly  broken  off  where  the  roof  of 
the  transept  begins,  and  the  intervening  space 
is  Bimply  boarded  up,  whilst  a strut,  to  support 
the  roof  at  this  point,  comes  down  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  passage  in  the  nave.  The  new 
work  belongs  to  the  early  period  of  the  Decorated 
Btyle.  The  chancel  is  apsidal,  and  is  built  of 
the  bricks  of  which  the  Martello  tower,  formerly 
standing  hard  by,  which  has  lately  been  pulled 
down,  was  composed,  tho  grant  of  which  by 
[Government  was  obtained  by  Lady  Login.  In 
(the  original  design  the  architects,  Messrs. 

I Edwards  & Roberts,  Dundee,  contemplated  that 
the  bricks  would  be  laid  in  courses,  but,  follow- 
ing a suggestion  made  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  R. 
IS.  Smith,  of  Ipswich,  they  have  been  laid  irre- 

Igularly,  and  it  is  said,  with  good  effect  ; fox-,  when 
looked  at  close,  the  appearance  is  much  more  in 
harmony  with  the  style  of  the  building  than 
ordinary  brickwork  would  have  been,  and  at  a 
l little  distance  the  walls  would  be  taken  for 
i rubble.  The  plan  might  not,  perhaps,  have 
Isucceeded  so  well  with  new  bricks.  The  same 
(plan  has  been  followed  in  the  transept,  and 
we  presume  will  be  carried  out  throughout, 
for  there  are  about  bricks  enough  to  complete 

I the  restoration.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is 
covered  with  the  old  plain  tiles,  and  over  the 
chancel-arch  is  what  seems  to  be  a bell-turret, 
the  two  sides  of  which  are  formed  of  the  flues 
:fronx  the  warming  apparatus  (supplied  by 
INichols,  of  Dundee).  In  each  of  the  three 
(easternmost  walls  of  the  chancel  is  a two-light 
(window  with  a quatrefoil  opening  in  the  head, 
and  there  are  similar  windows  in  the  west  wall 
lof  tho  transept  and  the  east  wall  of  the  organ- 
chamber  which  adjoins.  The  high-pitched  roofs 
of  the  transept,  &c.,  are  slated.  The  quoins 
and  dressings  of  the  walls,  buttresses,  &c., 


are  stone.  Internally  the  chancel-roof  is  made 
of  Memel  fir  darkly  stained,  and  the  prin- 
cipals which  spring  from  stone  corbels  from 
the  apsidal  form  of  the  building  make  it 
a groined  roof.  In  the  gable-w'all  are  three 
plain,  single-light  windows,  which,  as  well 
as  the  other  windows  in  the  new  part  of  the 
church,  are  filled  with  cathedral  glass,  with  a 
border  of  ruby.  The  stonemason’s  work  was 
done  by  Mr.  Frewer,  of  Ipswich.  The  plumbing 
and  glazing  was  done  by  Mr.  D.  Thurman, 
Walton.  At  present  the  cost  has  been  about 
1,1001.,  and  a somewhat  equal  amount  is  required 
to  complete  the  reconstruction. 

Ba/rley. — The  church  here  has  been  reconse- 
crated. The  whole  of  the  new  work  (with  the 
exception  of  the  oak  seating  in  the  nave),  has 
been  carried  out,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Butter- 
field, by  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Buntingford,  builder, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Nash,  clerk  of 
the  works.  The  stone-work,  exclusive  of  flint- 
work  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Bullen.  A new 
aisle,  9 ft.  6 in.  wide,  has  been  built  on  the  north 
side,  also  a porch,  which  forms  the  chief  entrance 
to  the  church.  The  nave,  with  the  exception  of 
the  old  arcade,  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  : 
it  measures  50  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  old  arcade  has 
been  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  a bay,  made 
to  correspond  with  the  new  arcade  on  the  north 
side.  The  chancel  is  entirely  new,  as  are  also 
the  small  aisle  and  vestry,  added  to  it  on  the 
south.  The  chancel  is  37  ft.  by  26  ft.  The 
general  walling  is  built  -with  local  flints,  Box 
ground  stone  being  used  for  all  external  dress- 
ings and  for  the  windows,  the  tracery  of  the 
latter  being  of  geometric  design,  and  Corsham 
Down  stone  has  been  used  for  all  inside  masonry. 
Internally  the  walls  are  plastered  and  relieved 
by  bands  of  coloured  tiles.  The  roofs  are  of 
deal,  the  principal  timbers  being  exposed  to 
view,  and  the  ceilings  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  chamfered  ribs.  The  chancel  roof 
has  curved  braces  of  English  oak,  and  is 
filled  in  between  the  principals  with  orna- 
mental tracery.  The  nave,  chancel,  and  porch 
roofs  are  covered  with  red  tiles,  and  the 
ridges  finished  with  pointed  crests.  Encaustic 
tiles,  mixed  with  some  portions  of  stone  paving, 
and  laid  to  a pattern  designed  by  the  architect, 
are  used  for  the  chancel  floor.  The  steps  are  of 
Portland  stone,  the  lasers  being  inlaid  with  figured 
tiles.  All  the  other  floors  throughout  the  church 
excepting  where  the  seats  are  placed,  are  laid 
with  G-in.  black  and  red  quarries.  New  open 
seats  of  wainscot  oak  have  been  provided 
throughout  the  church,  the  floors  upon  which 
these  seats  are  fixed  being  of  yellow  deal,  with 
oak  margins,  and  are  level  with  the  tile  paving. 
For  heating  the  church  twoPorritt’s  stoves  have 
been  provided.  During  the  progress  of  the  work 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  found  to  be  in 
an  unsafe  condition;  the  walls  were  therefore 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  new  windows  being  in- 
serted, new  stone  parapets  provided,  and  all 
finished  in  a style  corresponding  with  the  pre- 
viously existing  work.  A newspix-e,  about  40  ft. 
in  height,  and  octagonal  in  plan,  has  also  been 
added  to  the  tower.  The  upper  part  is  covered 
with  oak  shingles,  and  terminates  with  an  iron 
cross  and  weather  vane.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  appearance  of  the  churchyard, 
and  the  church,  which  is  a considerable  height 
above  the  level  of  the  road,  is  now  approached 
by  new  steps  from  the  entrance  that  has  been 
formed  on  the  north  side.  The  style  chosen  by 
Mr.  Butterfield  for  the  new  work  is  Geometrical 
Middle  - Pointed.  Every  original  trace  of 
Norman  work  has  been  left.  A slightly 
new  foxm  has  been  given  to  the  battlements, 
which  were  an  addition  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  stained  glass  of  the  east  window,  which  is 
at  present  partially  filled,  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Hardman  & Co.,  of  Birmingham.  In  the  centx-al 
light  is  the  Cimcifixion,  and  below  it  the  Virgin 
Mai’y  bending  over  our  Infant  Lord  in  an  atti- 
tude of  devotion.  The  side  lights  will  be  filled 
(when  money  can  be  collected  for  the  purpose) 
with  the  usual  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John, 
and  below  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and 
the  Shepherds. 

Boston  Spa. — St.  Mary’s  Church,  which  is  a 
very  plain  structure,  built  in  1814,  is  to  be 
entirely  reconstructed  and  much  enlarged,  as  the 
want  of  moi-e  sittings  is  much  felt.  A few 
months  ago  plans  were  advertised  for,  and  sub- 
mitted by  several  architects  in  competition,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Parkinson,  of  Leeds, 
were  selected,  and  having  been  approved  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  first  portion  of  the 
work  will  be  commenced  immediately.  It  con- 
sists of  a new  chancel,  organ  chapel,  vestries, 


south  transept,  and  part  of  south  aisle.  Accom- 
modation will  be  thus  provided  for  200  sittings, 
being  92  more  than  the  church  at  present  con- 
tains. The  whole  of  the  money  is  being  raised 
by  voluntary  subscriptions. 


FROM  EDINBURGH. 

The  foundation  - stone  of  a new  church,  in 
connexion  with  the  United  Presbyterian  body, 
has  been  laid  at  the  comer  of  Easter  and 
London  roads.  The  bxxilding  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Starforth,  architect,  in  the  Early  Eng- 
lish style.  The  design  shows,  on  the  London- 
road  side,  an  elevation  consisting  of  a large 
central  gable,  flanked  on  the  east  by  a tower 
and  spire,  and  on  the  west  by  another  tower  of 
smaller  dimensions.  In  the  gable,  which  termi- 
nates above  in  a finial,  combining  the  fox-ms  of 
cross  and  circle,  the  principal  feature  is  a large 
window  with  five  lights,  the  three  in  the  centre 
being  surmounted  by  quatrefoil  perforations. 
On  each  side  of  the  window  is  a niche,  and  under- 
neath is  the  main  entrance  to  the  church,  con- 
sisting of  two  flat-headed  doorways  enclosed 
within  a pointed  arch.  The  west  tower,  which 
only  rises  to  the  height  of  the  side  wall 
of  the  church,  shows  in  front  a two-light 
window,  an  enriched  cornice  along  the  wall- 
head,  and  a high-pitched  roof  with  iron 
cresting.  The  east  tower,  rising  close  to 
that  side  of  the  central  gable,  is  square  in 
plan,  and,  in  its  lower  stage,  is  supported  by 
buttresses  at  the  corners.  Towards  the  front  it 
shows  a three-light  window  on  the  lower  stage, 
and  higher  up  a double  window.  The  wall-head 
is  finished  with  a blocked  comice,  and  supports  a 
square  spire,  relieved  with  a pinnacled  dormer 
on  each  side,  and  terminating  at  the  height  of 
90  ft.  from  the  ground,  in  an  ornamental  vane. 
The  towers  are  pierced  with  doorways,  which 
appear  in  the  east  and  west  elevations  respec- 
tively; and  each  contains  a Btaircase  giving 
access  to  the  gallery  of  the  church.  In  the  side 
elevation  we  have  a range  of  wall  divided  by  pro- 
jecting buttresses  into  seven  bays,  and  presenting 
in  each  bay  two  windows,  the  lower  flat-headed, 
but  the  upper  with  two  lancet-shaped  lights,  and 
head  filled  in  with  quatrefoil  or  circular  perfora- 
tion. From  the  wall-head  rises  a high-pitched 
roof,  having  its  surface  broken  up  by  three  pin- 
nacled dormers.  The  north  end  of  the  church, 
so  far  as  not  hidden  by  certain  subsidiary  build- 
ings, shows  a lai-ge  gable,  pierced  by  a couple  of 
three-light  windows.  Internally,  the  building 
will  be  fitted  up  to  accommodate  about  1,000 
persons.  A light  gallery  is  to  be  carried  round 
three  sides,  supported  on  ornamental  iron 
brackets  springing  from  the  side  walls.  A series 
of  wooden  rafters,  resting  on  carved  corbels,  will 
support  a flat  plastered  ceiling,  the  rafters  them- 
selves being  unvarnished.  The  pews  will  be 
open.  In  the  erection  of  the  church  itself 
nothing  has  yet  been  done ; but  considerable 
pi'ogress  has  been  made  with  a congregational 
liall  and  offices,  which  come  in  as  a sort  of  amiexe 
on  the  north  side  of  the  main  building.  This  is 
a stope  structure,  containing  in  the  centre  a 
hall,  44  ft.  4 in.  by  32  ft.  2 in.,  which  will  be 
seated  for  300  pei-sons,  and  on  either  side  apart- 
ments intended  to  be  appropriated  as  session- 
room,  vestry,  ladies’  waiting-room,  and  offices. 


FROM  AUSTRALASIA. 

Melbourne. — The  Ministi-y  having  decided  upon 
at  once  commencing  the  building  of  agovernox-’s 
house  on  the  site  in  the  botanical  reserve,  the 
plans  were  all  prepared,  and  the  following 
tenders  for  this  and  other  works  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Public  Works  Department : 
Foundations  and  basements  for  Government 
House,  Melbourne,  Kilgower  and  Richardson, 
7,57 61.  6s.  lOd. ; additions  and  repairs  to  Public 
Works  Office,  Melbourne,  Wm.  J.  Scarlett, 
6471.  10s. ; additions  to  Court-house,  Smythes- 
dale,  J.  Milverton,  250 1.;  fencing  Government 
Printing-office,  Peter  M'Cowan,  68?. ; repairs, 
coloux’ing,  painting,  &c.,  judge’s  ante-room  and 
Crown  prosecutor’s-room,  Supreme  Court,  Mel- 
bourne, F.  S.  Sterling,  201.  15s.;  supply  of 
ladders  for  use  at  General  Post-office,  J.  L.  Kindon, 
36?.;  and  works  at  Customs-house,  Warrnam- 

bool,  Krager  and  others,  115?.  18s. One  of 

the  most  stinking  embellishments  about  to  be 
added  to  Melbourne  is  a bluestone  fountain,  to 
be  erected  on  the  open  space  in  Spring-street, 
between  the  Parliament  House  and  the  Treasury, 
the  Government  having  already  determined  on 
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the  same.  The  material  used  has  hitherto  been 
considered  utterly  unfit  for  artistic  purposes. 
This  work  has  been  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  William  Stanford,  who,  for  the  last  seven- 
teen and  a half  years,  has  been  an  inmate  of 
the  penal  establishment,  having  been  therein 
immured  from  the  early  age  of  fifteen : so  says 
the  Australian  Illustrated  News,  which  gives  a 
view  of  the  fountain,  and  it  is  certainly  an  extra- 
ordinary production  for  such  an  artist.  But  how 
any  crime  committed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  could 
be  punished  by  seventeen  years’  imprisonment  we 
cannot  imagine.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
the  artist  is  not  merely  self-taught,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  it  is  said  to  be  an 
actual  fact  that  he  literally  never  saw  a work  of 
art  worthy  of  the  name  previous  to  his  recent 
liberation  from  his  long  captivity.  The  dimen- 
sions are : — Extreme  height,  17  ft.  6 in. ; ex- 
treme breadth,  40  ft.  The  whole  is  executed  in 
what  is  colonially  styled  bluestone,  but  which, 
geologically,  is  trap-rock,  save  only  the  eight 
drinking  fountains,  which  form  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  lower  basin  : these  are  zinc 
castings  of  a complex  character,  consisting  of 
eagles  standing  on  shells,  in  the  act  of  seizing 
lizards,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  union  of  arts  is 
in  this  instance  found  to  be  combined  in  the 
same  individual,  Mr.  Stanford  having  executed 
them  also.  Extensive  as  this  work  is  it  has  been 

completed  in  four  years. The  new  goods  shed 

at  the  Spencer-street  Station  of  the  Victorian 
Railways  has  been  opened.  The  building  is 
nearly  900  ft.  long,  with  platforms  42  ft.  wide. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  John  Thomas,  and  the 
amount  of  contract  47,572 1.  2s.  8d.  About 
80,0001.  have  been  expended  on  improvements 
at  Batman’s-hill  within  the  last  eighteen  months. 
Mr.  Reilly  has  been  chosen  building  sur- 
veyor by  the  City  Council,  to  fill  the  office 
rendered  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Everist.  Mr.  Reilly  is  the  same  gentleman  who 
formerly  held  the  position  of  city  surveyor  to 
the  corporation,  but  retired  about  five  years 
since  upon  a retiring  allowance  of  1,300?.,  and 
now  comes  in  for  350?.  per  annum. 

Sandhurst. — Sandhurst  is  to  have  the  first 
theatre  in  the  colony  at  a cost  of  20,000?.  Messrs. 
Heffeman  & Crowly  hold  one-third  of  the  shares 
and  the  rest  are  all  taken  up. 

Fitzroy, — The  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  corner 
of  Napier  and  Gertrude  streets,  Fitzroy,  having 
long  been  found  unsuitable,  owing  to  its  position, 
it  has  been  decided  to  purchase  an  allotment  of 
land  a short  distance  down  the  street,  and  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  building  to  be 
erected  thereon  has  been  laid.  400?.  had  been 
collected  on  account  of  the  new  building,  but  it 
was  anticipated  that  the  sale  of  the  old  building 
and  land  would  realise  a considerable  amount  of 
the  balance  required.  The  present  contract  is 
for  2,220?.,  but  with  extras  it  is  expected  the 
total  cost  will  be  fully  3,000?.  The  new  building 
is  to  be  of  bluestone,  faced  with  freestone,  and 
in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  G5  ft.  by  40  ft.  6 in. 
(inside  dimensions),  and  will  seat  about  450 
persons.  In  the  front  to  Napier-street  there  will 
be  a large  tracery  window,  with  stained  and 
ornamental  glass.  In  the  back  gable  will  be  a 
large  wheel-light  window,  with  ornamental  glass, 
and  the  windows  generally  will  be  of  cathedral 
embossed  stained  glass.  At  the  back  there  will 
be  a vestry,  25  ft.  by  12  ft.,  which  can  be  divided 
into  two  class-rooms  by  large  folding-doors.  The 
height  of  the  walls  inside  the  church  will  be 
24  ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor  line.  Above  this  are 
large  ornamental  open-curved  principals,  sup- 
ported by  corbels,  with  ornamental  columns,  &c., 
underneath ; the  rafters  of  open  roof  to  the 
ridge,  with  diagonal  panelled  boarding,  &c.,  are 
to  be  stained  and  varnished  in  imitation  of  cedar. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  building  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a porch,  9 ft.  by  8 ft.,  from  Napier- 
street,  and  will  have  a roof  to  match  that  of  the 
church,  with  ornamental  marble  tile  flooring. 
The  design  was  chosen  from  those  prepared  by 
Mr.  George  Browne,  of  Melbourne,  architect,  and 
is  now  being  carried  out  under  his  direction  and 
general  supervision  by  Mr.  James  Sumner,  the 
contractor. 

Queensland.  — This  colony  is  coming  in  to 
share,  with  the  Transvaal  district  at  the  Cape, 
the  honours  of  its  fields  of  precious  stones.  So 
at  least  it  would  appear  from  a story  told,  which 
runs  thus : — When  the  Governor  Blachxll,  con- 
veying the  Eclipse  Expedition  party,  was 
anchored  off  one  of  the  northern  ports  of 
Queensland,  a gentleman  came  on  board,  saw 
Mr.  Foord,  and  showed  him  some  specimens  of 
stone  which  Mr.  Foord  offered  to  bring  to  Mel- 
bourne to  have  them  tested.  The  gentleman 


assented,  and  requested  that  they  might  be  set 
for  him.  When  Mr.  Foord  arrived  in  Melbourne, 
he  at  once  saw  Mr.  Spink,  the  lapidary,  who 
pronounced  the  stones  to  be  opals  of  great  value. 
The  smaller  stone,  which  has  been  set  as  a ring, 
is  estimated  as  worth  between  300?.  and  400?. ; 
while  on  the  larger,  made  into  a gentleman’s 
breast  broach,  Mr.  Spink  says  it  is  impossible  to 
set  a value,  it  being,  he  thinks,  the  largest  opal 
ever  found,  within  his  knowledge. 

Sydney. — In  October,  1870,  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  invited  architects  to  send 
competitive  designs  for  the  erection  of  a new 
building  j a sufficient  portion  to  be  erected  first 
to  contain  seventy  beds,  with  all  modem  appli- 
ances and  other  necessary  offices  and  accommo- 
dation, school  and  dining-rooms,  hospital,  &c.,  at 
a cost  not  exceeding  3,500?.  Of  ten  designs 
sent  in  from  most  of  the  leading  architects  of 
Sydney,  that  of  Mr.  Backhouse,  of  Belmore 
Chambers,  was  adopted,  and  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1870,  tenders  were  invited  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  according  to  the  accepted 
design.  The  site  on  which  the  building  is 
erected, — and  granted  to  the  committee  by  the 
Government, — is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Newtown-road,  opposite  Victoria  Park.  It  con- 
tains five  acres,  elevated  above  all  surrounding 
land,  a situation  commanding  views  over  the 
whole  of  Sydney.  The  front  elevation,  in  the 
Italian  style,  show's  a main  erection  three  stories 
in  height,  with  extensions  on  each  side  of  two 
stories  high,  and  verandahs  or  arcades  in  front 
of  each  extension,  in  brick  piers  and  arches,  with 
stone  paved  floors.  At  each  corner  in  the  main 
erection  are  a small  tower  with  spire,  and  small 
dormers  for  ventilation.  The  roofs  of  these 
towers  are  of  corrugated  iron.  At  each  end  of 
the  above  described  extensions  are  return  wings 
fronting  up  to  the  same  level  as  the  main  build- 
ing, in  front  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  back 
portion,  out-offices,  &c.,  one  story  high.  At  the 
junction  of  the  one  and  two  story  portions 
similar  towers  to  those  in  front  are  placed,  and 
at  the  further  extremity  of  each  wing  will  be  a 
tower,  rather  lower  than  the  front  ones,  but 
similar  in  all  other  respects.  The  front  eleva- 
tion of  the  wings  shows  a projecting  or  bay 
window,  surmounted  by  a two-light  window  and 
a gabled  roof  over.  Ample  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  drainage  and  water  storage. 

Otago,  New  Zealand. — St.  Joseph’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Dunedin,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt. 
A portion  of  the  old  building  will  form  the 
eastern  nave,  65  ft.  by  30  ft. : the  new  north  and 
south  transepts,  85  ft.  by  30  ft.  ; the  chancel, 
entirely  to  the  clergy,  35  ft.  by  30  ft.,  which, 
further  continued  westward,  incloses  a sacristy, 
or  priests’  robing-room,  19  ft.  by  12  ft.  This  is 
separated  from  the  chancel  by  an  isolated  and 
perforated  screen,  forming  a trefoil  carved  back- 
ground to  the  principal  altar.  Over  the  sacristy 
will  be  a lofty  open  archway,  reaching  close  to 
the  roof,  and  which  is  constructed  expressly  for 
acoustic  effect.  Under  this  arch  will  be  placed 
the  first  and  successful  specimen  of  colonial 
organ  manufacture  upon  a large  scale,  by 
Fincham,  of  Melbourne.  The  choristers  will  be 
screened  off  from  the  congregation  by  a Gothic 
carved  screen  extending  across  the  whole  width 
of  the  chancel,  affording,  from  a peculiarity  of 
construction,  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  con- 
gregation, without  the  choristers  themselves 
being  exposed  to  view.  The  church  will  be 
entered  from  the  east,  north,  and  south  fronts, 
all  the  doors  opening  outwards.  The  north 
porch,  fronting  Dowling-street,  will  be  pierced 
with  dual  arched  openings,  separated  by  a 
strictly  primitive  stone  crucifix.  The  south 
porch  is  similar  in  character,  but  somewhat 
smaller.  The  chui’ch  will  be  cruciform,  the 
extreme  length  of  the  major  axis  being  150  ft., 
whilst  the  minor  axis  will  be  100  ft.  The  extreme 
height  from  the  ground-level  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof  will  be  40  ft.  The  sides  are  flanked  with 
massive  buttresses  and  antique  mullioned  win- 
dows, the  western  one  having  octagonal  turrets, 
inclosing  stairs  ascending  to  the  organ-gallery, 
rood-loft,  and  choristers’  gallery.  The  design  is 
by  Mr.  John  Millar,  F.S.A.,  architect  and  civil 
engineer,  whose  works,  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural, are  well  known  throughout  the 
colonies. 


The  Price  of  Iron. — The  extraordinary  ad- 
vances declared  in  the  price  of  iron  during  the 
last  twelve  months  have  brought  up  quotations 
to  a standard  unsurpassed,  and  probably  un- 
equalled, in  the  experience  of  living  ironmasters. 
Some  one  is  making  a deal  of  money. 
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VARIORUM. 

Speaking  of  artists’  descendants,  Mr.  Beaving- 
ton  Atkinson  says,  in  the  People’s  Magazine, — 
“In somewhat  extended  travels  through  Europe,  , 
I have  failed  to  meet  with  living  descendants  of 
artists  whose  fame  at  least  cannot  die.  The  only 
exception  I recall  was  in  Florence ; a descendant 
of  Michelangelo  I found  making  a poor  copy  of 
that  weak  product  in  the  Corsini  Palace,  1 The 
Poesia’  of  Carlo  Dolce.  The  family  of  Van  i 

Eyck  is  extinct;  it  lives  only  in  immortal  art.” 

Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt’s  illustrated  account  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  in  the  current  . i. 
number  of  the  Aid  Journal,  is  interesting  and 
valuable.  The  same  must  be  said  of  Mr.  Tenis-  i 

wood’s  paper  on  “Flaxman  as  a Designer.” 

“The  Essence  of  Fun,”  selected  and  arranged  by 
Mr.  Tom  Hood,  is  a capital  shilling’s  worth,  and 
will  amuse  a large  public,  to  whom  the  periodical  *1 
itself  may  be  unknown.  Every  page  is  full  of,.; 
cuts. 


Utisaltmua:. 

Memorial  to  Harvey,  at  Folkestone. — ! 

Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  is  at  length  to  be  honoured  by  the  ereo-  a 
tion  of  a national  memorial.  The  townsmen  of  J 
his  native  place,  Folkestone,  have  resolved  not  to 
allow  the  tercentenary  of  his  birth  to  pass  un-  ij 
noticed,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  a bronze  .] 
statue,  if  possible  of  a very  superior  class,  shall  1 
be  erected  to  his  memory.  A committee  is  in  « 
progress  of  formation  in  London  to  assist  the  ; 
Folkestone  committee,  and  public  scientific  | 
bodies  and  individuals  are  being  asked  for  aid  ■ 
and  co-operation.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Lord  Granville,  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal  i 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Sir  Thomas  . 
Watson,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Sir  William  Fer- 
gusson,  Sir  William  Gull,  Sir  James  Paget,  Baron 
M.  de  Rothschild,  M.P.,  and  others,  have  already  • 
promised  support.  As  soon  as  sufficient  funds 
are  promised  to  assure  the  committee  of  success,  •: 
the  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  asked  to  preside  at  a 
public  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London.  The  treasurer  of  the 
fund  is  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  F.R.S.  Donations  may 
be  made  payable  to  the  “ Harvey  Tercentenary 
Memorial  Fund”  at  the  Western  Branch  of  thei 
Bank  of  England,  Burlington-gardens,  London. : 
A memorial  window  in  the  parish  church  of  his  i 
native  town  is  also  contemplated.  The  large  ‘ 
west  window  is  to  be  filled  with  eight  subjects 
from  our  Lord’s  miracles  of  healing. 

Restoration  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey. — A ■ 

vestry  meeting  ha3  been  held,  to  consider  the  ? 
question  of  an  application  for  a faculty  to  remove 
the  galleries,  and  to  substitute  for  the  sittings  1 
contained  in  them  at  least  an  equal  number  in  I 
other  parts  of  the  church.  The  meeting  wasi 
called  for  the  specific  purpose  of  getting  thei 
authority  of  the  Bishop’s  Court  to  remove  the 
galleries.  Mr.  T.  Collins  generously  made  an  offer  ■ 
to  do  the  work,  and  to  restore  the  stonework  and 
pillars  connected  with  it,  without  cost  to  the 
parish.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  t 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Collins  be  approved  and 
adopted,  and  that  the  churchwardens  be  autho-: 
rised  to  make  the  necessary  application  to  thei 
Bishop’s  Court  for  a faculty  for  the  removal  of 
the  galleries  and  the  alteration  of  the  sittings,  .> 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Collins’s  plan,  and  for 
effecting  such  improvements  as  may  be  rendered 
necessary  and  as  may  be  advised  by  Mr.  Gilbert  j 
Scott.  When  the  proposed  work  has  been 
carried  out  the  restoration  committee  will  have  ! 
funds  at  their  disposal  which  will  enable  themii 
to  erect  a suitable  stone  screen  for  the  support i! 
of  the  organ,  and  a stone  pulpit,  which  will  be>l 
so  placed  as  to  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  thei 
church. 

Science  and  Art  Department.  — The  j 

examination  of  students’  works  submitted  fromu 
night  classes  for  drawing  and  from  schools  of < 
art  in  competition  for  payments  and  prizes  has: 
just  been  concluded.  From  397  night  classes' 
56,016  works  have  been  received.  From  114 
schools  of  art  73,226  works  have  been  sent  up, 
making  a grand  total  of  129,242  drawings,  ! 
models,  or  paintings,  which  have  been  executed'' 
in  the  classes  during  the  year  ending  in  April 
last.  Ten  gold,  twenty-five  silver,  and  sixty 
bronze  medals  have  been  awarded,  together  with! 
a number  of  prizes  of  books.  The  prize  works' 
and  some  others  will  be  found  in  the  Western1: 
Gallery  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  South  Ken-:i 
sington  Museum. 
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Blasting:  Operations  in  Dover  Harbour. — 

ne  interesting  blasting  operations  have  taken 
ce  in  Dover  Harbour,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
wkshaw,  C.E.,  Mr.  Lee  (of  Messrs.  Lee  & 
is),  and  other  gentlemen.  Messrs.  Leo  have 
in  engaged  for  several  years  in  building  the 
per  Admiralty  Pier,  and  have  latterly  been 
proving  and  enlarging  the  Dover  Harbour, 
ording  to  Mr.  Hawkshaw’s  plans.  For  blast- 
■ purposes  under  water,  Messrs.  Lee  were 
used  to  apply  to  Mr.  France,  who  has  exten- 
aly  used  what  is  known  as  Messrs.  Krebs’ 
ilosive,  the  invention  of  a Cologne  firm,  and 

0 came  down  to  Dover  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
ilosive  on  the  hard  chalk-beds.  The  opera- 
as  were  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
. France  and  Mr.  Bispham  (of  the  Harbour 

1 Pier  Works),  and  with  success,  large  quanti- 
i of  chalk  being  displaced.  A characteristic 
the  explosive  is  that,  when  lighted  by  the 
inary  match  or  vesnvian,  it  burns  quietly 
ay ; but  it  is  most  powerful  in  its  explosion 
en  effected  by  the  detonator,  and  gives  a 
iort  like  a large  cannon.  The  safety  of  the 
ilosive  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  as 

0 was  its  Value  for  submarine  operations, 
ing  to  its  not  being  affected  by  the  water. 

Phe  Price  of  Coal.— The  rapid  rise  in  the 
ce  of  ooal  appears  to  be  startling  the  public, 
jht  shillings  per  ton  upon  22s.,— or  30s.  per 
, — looks  like  a fancy  summer  price;  but  next 
iter  with  its  winter  prices  may  astonish  those 
iecially  who  may  then  be  “ out  upon  strike.” 
t why  should  not  the  colliers  strike  as  well  as 
» building  tradesmen  ? We  may  bo  able  to  do 
fchout  more  new  houses  for  a few  years,  but  we 
mot  well  do  without  coals  for  a few  winters, 
a extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  iron  trade, 
vever,  has  something  to  do  with  the  rise  in 

1 price  of  coal.  The  next  thing  to  be  naturally 
>ected,  of  course,  is  a strike  among  the  iron- 
rkers  for  more  wageB  with  less  work,  and  so 
i problem  of  compound  multiplication  which 
jringing  all  trades  to  a dead-lock  is  hastening 
its  climax.  Meantime,  the  colliers  have  of 
a been  striking  the  butchers  for  their  high 
ces  ; but  have  not  the  butchers  and  the  cattle- 
ders  and  farmers  just  as  much  right  to  high 
ces  as  the  colliers,  the  builders,  or  any  others  ? 
e building  workmen,  we  fear,  however,  will  go 
the  wall  before  either  the  colliers  or  the 
;chers. 

Dover  Harbour. — The  International  Com- 
inication  Bill,  better  known  as  Messrs.  Fowler 
1 Abemethy’s  scheme,  now  in  the  House  of 
rds  after  passing  the  Commons,  is  a project 
ich  embraces  a harbour  of  refuge  of  about 
acres  as  against  Mr.  Hawkshaw’s  accommoda- 
n space  for  smaller  mail  packets.  There  are 
V only  three  petitions  against  the  Bill.  The 
it  is  that  of  the  Dover  Harbour  Board.  They 
» going  against  the  wishes  of  the  town  as 
pressed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Cor- 
ration.  The  second  petition  is  from  the  Cor- 
ration  of  Folkestone.  The  third  petition  is  that 
the  South  - Eastern  Kailway  Company,  who 
ve  done  all  they  can  for  Folkestone.  The  Bill, 
rs  the  Dover  Chronicle,  will  go  into  committee 
the  House  of  Lords  with  stronger  evidence  in 
favour  than  was  adduced  in  the  Commons, 
:1  with  a good  understanding  with  the  French 
rthern  Railway ; and,  having  passed  the  Peers, 
) co-operation  of  the  French  Government  will 
easily  obtained. 

Alarm  on  the  Metropolitan  District 
lilway. — On  Wednesday  morning  last,  some 
citement  was  caused  by  the  discovery  that  a 
rtion  of  the  brick  arch  of  the  tunnel  close  to 
3 Gloucester-road  Station  of  the  Metropolitan 
strict  Railway,  was  giving  way,  caused  by  the 
sight  of  a large  mass  of  sand  that  had  been 
)red  on  a vacant  piece  of  land  immediately 
er  it.  Numbers  of  men  were  put  to  work  at 
Ice,  to  remove  the  great  weight.  Only  one  of 
p lines  of  rails  was  used  for  a time,  the  trains 
isaing  this  portion  of  the  line  at  the  slowest 
fesible  speed.  Some  settlements  in  buildings 
Bar  this  line  show  that  the  vibration  is  very 
Jnsiderable.  A correspondent  wrote,  a short 
jue  ago,  to  ask  the  reason  why  the  trains  moved 
I slowly  between  Praed-street  and  Bayswacer 
lotions  of  the  Metropolitan  Line. 

“ Architecture  at  University  College.” 
lie  prizes  gained  in  the  senior  classes  by  Mr. 
des  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  as  mentioned  in  our  last, 
ould  have  been  stated  severally  as  “ Certificate 
ild  Donaldson-Medal.”  The  recipients  would  be 
i willing  to  lose  the  additional  honour  which  the 
lued  name  connected  with  the  medal  gives. 


The  Great  Landslip  on  the  Midland  Hail- 
way.— The  obstruction  caused  by  the  great 
disaster  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peak  Forest  tunnel 
is  likely  to  prove  more  serious  than  was  at  first 
anticipated.  Fivo  hundred  men  have  been  set 
to  work  to  clear  the  line,  but  they  look  a mere 
handful,  and  make  but  slow  progress  at  present, 
and  the  full  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  short 
tunnel  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Tho  Midland 
Railway  Company  have  connected  their  line  by 
a junction  with  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  at  Buxton,  which  has  enabled  them  to 
run  through  with  the  London  and  North-Western 
engines,  from  Manchester  to  Derby  and  London 
vid  Buxton.  The  Midland  continue  running 
trains  betwen  Manchester  and  Chapel-en-le- 
Firth.  The  engineers,  it  is  said,  promise  to 
restore  the  thoroughfare  in  a fortnight. 

Sewer  Gi'ease.  — A “ grease  ” account  has 
been  opened  in  the  ledger  of  the  St.  Olave’s 
Board  of  Works  for  some  time,  says  the  Clerken- 
w ell  News.  It  shows  a clear  balance  of  104Z., 
and  what  to  do  with  this  amount  has  been  a moot 
question  for  a long  time  back.  The  origin  of  the 
account  is  somewhat  singular.  In  Bermondsey, 
as  is  well  known,  there  are  numerous  manu- 
factures, at  some  of  which  fleshy  matter  forms 
an  important  element.  Seven  years  ago  the 
Board  of  Works  appears  to  have  permitted  its 
sewermen  to  explore  the  underground  channels 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  factories,  and  the 
result  was  the  collection  of  grease  or  fat,  which, 
after  paying  liberally  for  expenses  of  collection, 
left  a balance  of  tho  sum  named.  Mr.  Strand 
moved  that  its  obliteration  should  be  effectual  by 
its  being  applied  to  public  improvements,  and  his 
proposition  was  agreed  to. 

St.  Mary's  Cliurcli,  Saffron  Walden, 
Struck  by  Lightning. — At  Saffron  Walden,  on 
Monday  week,  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  was 
struck  by  the  electric  current  and  considerably 
damaged.  The  storm,  which  lasted  two  hours 
with  almost  unabated  fury,  broke  immediately 
over  the  town.  The  church  was  struck  near  the 
south-west  window,  which  is  chipped  at  several 
places,  and  the  lightning  would  appear  to  have 
taken  an  oblique  direction  and  then  glanced 
upwards,  as, ’.in  its  course,  a heavy  piece  of  stone 
was  forced  out  in  the  inside  of  the  steeple,  125  ft. 
from  the  ground  ; it  then  shot  across  to  the  north- 
east, and  effected  a breach  through  the  wall,  about 
14  ft.  square,  hurling  the  stone  a distance  of 
75  ft.  Over  a hundredweight  of  material  is  dis- 
placed. One  or  two  of  the  flying  buttresses  on 
the  turrets  are  also  damaged. 

Lessons  from  a Brick. — An  Austrian  savajn 
has  discovered,  by  means  of  a microscope,  in  a 
brick  taken  from  the  pyramid  of  Dashour,  many 
interesting  particulars  connected  with  the  life  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  brick  itself  is  made 
of  mud  of  the  Nile,  chopped  straw,  and  sand, 
thus  confirming  what  the  Bible  and  Herodotus 
had  handed  to  us  as  to  the  Egyptian  method  of 
brick-making.  Besides  these  materials,  the 
microscope  has  brought  other  things  to  light, — 
the  debris  of  river-shells,  of  fish,  and  of  insects, 
seeds  of  wild  and  cultivated  flowers,  corn  and 
barley,  the  field-pea,  and  the  common  flax,  culti- 
vated probably  both  for  food  and  textile  pur- 
poses, and  the  radish,  with  many  others  known 
to  science.  There  were  also  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, such  as  fragments  of  tiles  and  pottery, 
and  even  small  pieces  of  string  made  of  flax  and 
sheep’s  wool. 

Society  of  Engineers. — On  the  2nd  inst.  a 
party  of  members  and  associates  of  the  Society 
of  Engineers  paid  a visit  of  inspection  to  the 
Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  permission  for  which 
had  been  accorded  by  Colonel  Campbell,  R.A., 
the  superintendent  of  the  Gun  Factories.  They 
were  received  by  Colonel  Campbell,  Captain 
Maitland,  and  Mr.  Fraser,  by  whom  they  were 
conducted  over  the  various  departments  of  that 
establishment,  the  working  details  of  which  were 
fully  explained.  The  visitors  were  finally  con- 
ducted over  the  laboratory,  and  witnessed  the 
series  of  highly  interesting  processes  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  tho  service  cartridges. 
Altogether  an  instructive  and  pleasant  afternoon 
was  spent,  and  which  was  rendered  more  agree- 
able by  the  courtesy  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
various  departments. 

Value  of  Land  in  London. — The  freehold  site 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mildred,  Poultry,  occupying 
an  area  of  2,293  square  feet,  was  sold  by  tender, 
on  the  10th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey, 
Son,  & Co.,  for  46,105Z.,  or  at  the  rate  of  20Z.  2s. 
per  square  foot.  The  purchasers  arc  the  Gresham 
Life  Assurance  Society. 


The  Little  Bridge,  Tunbridge.— At  the 

last  monthly  meeting  of  the  local  Board,  the 
chairman  informed  the  Board  that  he  had  been 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Bftlmer,  the  county 
surveyor,  who  had  informed  him  that  tenders 
had  been  accepted  for  the  works  at  the  Little 
Bridge ; that  contracts  wero  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared ; and  that  they  would  begin  the  work  in 
about  ten  days.  Ho  thought  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  work  of  widening  the  approach 
to  the  bridge  should  be  proceeded  with  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  therefore  moved  that  Mr. 
Dann  should  be  appointed  surveyor  for  this 
work.  An  amendment  was  moved  that  Mr.  G. 
Richardson  should  be  the  surveyor,  but  the 
amendment  was  lost,  and  Mr.  Dann  was  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 

Among  the  numerous  signs  of  the  return  of  con- 
fidence in  engineering  undertakings  is  the  great 
increase  of  elections  into  this  society.  Since  the 
last  return,  made  three  months  ago,  two  lion, 
members  (his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur 
and  Dr.  Percy),  8 members,  and  50  associates 
have  been  elected,  and  21  students  admitted  by 
the  council.  Against  this  must  be  put  the  deaths 
or  resignations  of  23  members,  leavingthe  actual 
net  increase  58.  The  numbers  of  the  different 
classes  are  now  as  follows  : — Hon.  members,  16  ; 
member’s,  756  ; associates,  1,127 ; and  students, 
244 ; making  a gross  total  of  2,143,  as  against 
2,009  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

Improvements  in  Mark-lane  and  Fen- 
churcli-street.  — Mark-lane  and  Fenchurch- 
street  are  both  about  to  be  widened  at  certain 
points.  The  Finance  and  Improvement  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have 
arranged  for  a further  improvement  in  Mark- 
lane,  by  setting  back  the  frontage  line  at  No.  10 
several  feet,  the  expense  of  obtaining  the  land 
being  1,148Z.  They  have  also  arranged  for  a 
further  improvement  in  Fenchurch-street,  by 
setting  back  the  line  of  frontage  of  one  house  in 
the  street,  the  cost  being  l,00OZ.,  and  also  the 
setting  back  the  line  of  frontage  of  two  other 
houses  in  the  street  at  a cost  of  250Z.  The  total 
cost  of  the  land  which  has  been  acquired  to  carry 
out  these  several  improvements,  is  2, '6981. 

Ancient  Monuments. — The  report  of  the 
Sepulchral  Monuments  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  has  been  printed  and  issued  as 
a Blue-book.  This  committee  was  formed  in 
1869,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Layard,  then  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  requesting  tho  society 
to  draw  up  a list  of  such  regal  and  other  his- 
torical  tombs  or  monuments  existing  in  cathe- 
drals, churches,  and  other  public  places  and 
buildings,  as  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  desirable 
to  place  under  the  protection  and  supervision  of 
the  Government.  The  result  of  the  labours  of 
the  committee,  as  now  printed,  forms  a most 
valuable  compilation,  and  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  reference.  To  what  extent  the  Govern- 
ment will  act  upon  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

Social  Science  Congress,  1872. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  Sep- 
tember, in  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  the  sub- 
jects for  discussion  will  include,  in  the  Healtli 
Department  — 1.  “ What  are  the  principles  on 
which  a comprehensive  measure  for  the  im- 
provement of  sanitary  laws  should  bo  based  ?” 
2.  “ What  steps  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
sewage  poisoning  ? ” 3.  “ What  means  can  be 

adopted  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers  ? ” 
The  proposition  to  discuss  the  means  by  which 
a knowledge’  of  sanitary  science  should  be  pro- 
mulgated was  not  entertained.  In  the  Economy 
and  Trade  Department  it  Vas  resolved  to  initiate 
discussions  on  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  on 
local  taxation  and  administration,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  on  outdoor 
relief  to  paupers. 

Mr.  James  Howard's  Mansion.  With 
reference  to  the  recent  notice  in  our  columns  of 
this  building,  we  are  asked  to  mention  that  as 
regards  the  encaustic  tiles,  Messrs.  Maw’s  have 
been  used ; Mr.  Cooper  only  provides  the  ridging 
and  cresting  of  roofs.  Messrs.  Dennett’s  patent 
fire-proof  arch  system  is  adopted  throughout  the 
edifice,  offices,  and  stabling.  Messrs.  Cranston 
& Luck,  of  Birmingham,  have  erected  the 
spacious  conservatories  on  their  patent  venti- 
lating principle. 

Sale  of  Land  in  Kent.  — The  Tunstall 
Estate,  near  Sittingboume,  containing  nearly 
1,000  acres  of  arable  and  wood  lands,  has  been 
sold  by  auction,  at  the  Mart,  by  Messrs.  Foster, 
of  Pall-mall,  in  twenty-two  lots,  for  72,250 1. 
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Works  at  the  Stock  Exchange. — Messrs. 
Perry  & Co.  wish  us  to  say  that  their  tender  was 
11,600Z.,  not  II5OOOZ.  as  printed.  If  corre- 
spondents will  write  their  noughts  as  if  they 
were  sixes,  and  their  sixes  like  noughts,  they 
should  he  prepared  to  take  the  consequences. 
Another  correspondent  complains  that  we  have 
commenced  his  name  with  an  L instead  of  an  S, 
and  in  the  very  letter  of  complaint  the  S,  if  it  be 
one,  is  written  as  an  L.  A fortnight  ago  a 
gentleman  complained  somewhat  insolently  of 
our  having  misstated  his  name.  The  signature 
at  the  end  of  his  tirade  was  not  decipherable. 
We  hold  very  strong  opinions  concerning  persons 
who  commit  such  stupidities. 

Kirby-le-Soken. — The  commemoration-stone 
of  a new  school-house  for  Kirby-le-Soken,  of 
which  Mr.  H.  Stone,  of  London,  is  the  architect 
(son  of  Mr.  It.  Stone,  of  Frinton),  and  Mr.  C. 
Shepherd,  of  Colchester,  the  builder,  has  been 
laid.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  new 
school  will  be  about  7001.,  exclusive  of  site.  The 
contract  price  accepted  for  the  building  is  497 Z., 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  bricks  and  the  cartage, 
which  are  found.  Miss  Barnard  has  provided  a 
site  for  the  school  near  to  the  church.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings. It  is  capable  of  accommodating  more  than 
150  children. 

New  Pier  at  Douglas. — The  new  low-water 
landing  pier  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  has  been 
opened  by  His  Excellency  Mr.  Loch,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  The  pier  is  500  ft.  in 
length,  52  ft.  in  height,  50  ft.  in  width,  with  10  ft. 
of  footway  on  each  side.  It  has  been  built  from 
plans  prepared  by  Sir  John  Coode,  at  a cost  of 
46,000Z.  His  Excellency  named  it  the  Queen’s 
Pier.  The  company  then  crossed  the  bay  in 
boats,  and  Mrs.  Loch  laid  the  foundation-block 
of  the  new  Battery  Pier  Break-water,  which  is 
intended  to  run  out  a distance  of  650  ft.,  at  a 
cost  of  52,000 1.,  and  which  is  intended  as  a pier, 
landing-place,  and  breakwater. 

Decay  of  Stone,  Lambetli  Palace.  — The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  addressed  a letter 
to  the  Home  Secretary  calling  his  attention  to 
the  injurious  effect  upon  Lambeth  Palace  and 
adjacent  buildings,  caused  by  the  acid  vapours 
emitted  from  the  potteries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
His  Grace  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  decay  of  the  stone  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  the 
smoke  containing  large  quantities  of  muriatic 
acid.  A copy  of  the  letter  was  read  at  the 
Lambeth  Vestry,  and  the  medical  officer  is  about 
to  make  a report  on  the  subject. 

The  Queen’s  Theatre,  Long-acre.  — The 
return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bandmann  to  the  London 
stage  must  be  regarded  as  an  advantage,  we 
have  so  few  actors  at  the  present  time  devoting 
themselves  to  the  poetic  drama.  Time  and 
experience  have  much  improved  them,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  pointing  to  “ Narcisse”  as 
a fine  performance  on  their  part.  To  Mr.  George 
Reynolds  also,  and  Miss  Isabel  Clifton,  praise  is 
justly  due.  The  “ Undergraduate,”  weak  as  it 
was  in  some  respects,  was  worse  treated  by  the 
press  than  it  should  have  been.  It  was  well 
put  on  the  stage,  and  very  well  acted. 

Burning  of  a Church. — A large  portion  of 
the  fine  church  at  Hartshill,  near  Stoke,  Stafford- 
shire, has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  large 
organ,  which  was  about  to  have  been  opened, 
Vfas  literally  reduced  to  ashes.  Thg  church  was 
built  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Minton, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  The  organ- 
builder’s  men  were  working  until  half-past  eleven 
at  night,  and  the  fire  was  discovered  an  hour 
afterwards  in  the  organ  loft.  The  property  was 
partly  insured. 

Monumental. — The  city  of  Leyden  (Holland) 
has  just  inaugurated  a statue  of  Boerhaave,  the 
great  naturalist  and  physician,  in  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude.  The  monument  is  lift.  Sin. 
high,  and  stands  on  a pedestal  of  10  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  deceased  is  represented  in  his  pro- 
fessional robe,  with  a book  in  his  hand,  and 
seems  to  be  either  beginning  or  terminating  a 
lecture.  The  work  was  executed  by  M.  Straekee, 
a sculptor  to  the  king. 

The  Violence  of  Recent  Storms. — Some 
evidence  of  the  extreme  violence  of  the  recent 
storms  has  presented  itself  at  the  Chester  Quarter 
Sessions,  in  a demand  upon  the  county  for  nearly 
lljOOOZ.,  being  the  estimated  cost  of  repairs 
which  will  be  necessary  to  eight  bridges  which 
have  been  extensively  damaged  by  the  rains. 


Treat  to  Workmen. — The  workmen,  about 
eighty  jn  number,  who  had  been  employed  by 
Mr.  Simpson,  builder,  of  Egham,  in  erecting 
Heath  Lodge,  the  new  residence  of  Mr.  Leeds 
Paine,  were  entertained  by  that  gentleman,  in 
the  King’s  Head  Inn,  on  Saturday.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Dunnage,  and  is  of 
red  brick,  with  stone  dressing. 

Fall  of  a Building  at  Ashton. — In  Park- 
street,  Ashton,  a new  shaft  had  been  put  up  less 
than  a fortnight  since  in  a blacksmith’s  shop, 
and  whilst  the  men  were  busily  pursuing  their 
work,  the  shaft  gave  way,  and,  knocking  out  the 
sides  of  the  building  into  the  street,  fell  with 
the  debris  into  the  roadway.  The  roof  of  the 
building  fell  in  at  the  same  moment. 

South  Kensington  Museum. — The  report 
reaches  us  from  a well-informed  quarter  that 
Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  is  about  to  resign  his 
appointment  here,  giving  probably  occasional 
assistance  in  the  way  of  advice.  If  we  say  we 
are  glad  to  hear  it,  it  is  only  for  Mr.  Cole’s  own 
sake,  who  has  nobly  earned  any  leisure  he  may 
now  desire. 

Excavations  for  a new  Building  at  West- 
minster Bridge. — The  vacant  piece  of  land  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  contiguous  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan District  Railway  Station  at  West- 
minster Bridge,  has  been  acquired  by  the  trustees 
of  the  St.  Stephen’s  Club  as  the  site  of  their 
new  club-house,  the  foundations  for  which  are 
now  being  excavated.  Much  dissatisfaction  is 
expressed. 

Frizes  for  Athletic  Sports. — The  employes 
of  Messrs.  Morant,  Boyd,  & Blanford,  of  Bond- 
street,  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  day  out, 
competed  in  racing,  jumping,  and  so  forth,  for 
plated  tea-pots,  cruet-stands,  knives  and  forks, 
and  other  tasteful  and  useful  articles.  About 
eighty  of  them  afterwards  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  much  good  feeling  was  exhibited. 

Proposed  Monument  to  Burns  at  Kil- 
marnock.— The  Kilmarnock  Burns’s  Club  have 
inaugurated  a movement  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  national  poet  in  that  town, 
from  whence  the  first  edition  of  his  poems  was 
issued. 

The  Roman  Pavement  at  Bramdean, 

in  the  manor  of  Woodcote,  Hampshire,  having 
been  threatened  with  entire  destruction,  will  be 
placed  in  the  new  museum  at  Winchester  as  soon 
as  the  building  is  ready  to  receive  it. 

Great  Fire  at  Scutari. — An  extensive  fire 
has  broken  out  in  a district  of  Scutari  principally 
inhabited  by  poor  persons,  and  up  to  the  despatch 
of  the  news,  1,000  houses  had  been  burnt  down. 

Bethnal  - green  Museum. — The  visitors 
during  the  week  ending  July  6th,  1872,  num- 
bered  68,661. 


TENDERS 

For  a detached  house  at  Kenley,  Surrey.  Mr.  R. 


Martin,  architect : — 

House.  Felting  Roof. 

Walkey  £1,650  £27 

Wright,  Bro9.  A Goodchild  1,160  65 

Jarrett 1,150  60 

Simons 1,113  37 

Smel  hurst  1,050  46 

Ward  (accepted) 939  18 


For  a detached  house,  Kenley,  Surrey  : — 

Ward  (accepted) £600  0 0 


For  mixed  Juvenile  and  Infants’  School,  with  teacher’s 
residence,  for  the  village  of  Farningham,  Kont.  Mr. 
T.  Renton,  architect : — 

Sharp  A Son  £1,161  0 0 

A maud  1,054  0 0 

Naylar 997  0 0 

Gambrell  (accepted)  906  0 0 


For  erection  of  two  villa  residences  at  Cambridge  (ex- 
clusive of  sand,  lime,  and  bricks).  Mr.  E.  Bays,  archi- 
tect : — 

Wilson  A Son  £1,080  0 0 

Bell  A Sons  970  0 0 

Clarke 920  0 0 

Tiplady  6-16  0 0 

Tboday  790  0 0 

Sharp  (too  late). 


For  bnilding  gardener’s  cottage,  atHolmburg,  for  Right 
Hon.  E.  F.  Leveson-Gower,  M.P.  (brick  supplied).  Mr. 
R.  A.  Came,  architect  : — 


Shearburu £282  0 0 

Inkpen  (accepted) 253  0 0 


For  offices  and  stables  for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  M.  Threlfail,  Brewery,  Liverpool.  Mr.  G.  Seamell, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  A Son  : — 
Stables.  Offices. 

Holmes  A Nicholl £2,935  £3,991 


,820  0 


For  residence,  stabling,  and  lodge,  near  Leamingto 
for  Mr.  H.  Ellis.  Messrs.  Payne  A Talbot,  architect 
Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Mausell : — 

Hardwick  & Son  

Jeffery  & Pritchard 

Smith  

Horsley,  Brothers  

Mason  A Mills 

W.  A J.  Webb 

Parnell  A Son  


6,670  0 ' 
6,587  0 1 
6,392  0 
6,215  0 
6,079  0 


For  new  schools  and  master’s  residence,  at 
a-the-Yale,  Berks.  Mr.  W.  Penstone,  architect : 

Wheeler £1,254  0 u 

Neweombc 1,228  0 0 

Bartlett  1,180  0 0 

Honor  A Castle 991  0 0 

Williams  (accepted)  932  0 0 


For  building  carcass  of  house  and  screen  wall  on  til 
Kent  House  Estate,  Kensington,  for  Mr.  Sang.  Quantiti 
by  Mr.  Ridley  : — 

House.  Wall.  9 

King  £925  £133 

Stimpson  A Co 848  lt>6  I 

Richards 806  115  d 

Thorn  795  100  I 


For  stables  and  cottage  at  Barking,  Essex,  for  Mrjjj 


Smith.  Mr.  J.  E.  Walker,  architect.  Quautitiea 
Messrs.  Curtis  A Son  : - 

Henshaw- £1,093  0 0 

Ennor 1,068  0 0 

Brett  (accepted)  985  0 0 


For  Welsh  Congregational  Chapel  and  three  houses,, 
the  Southwark  Bridge-road.  Mr.  T.  Thomas,  nrchitei 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Shrubsole  and  Mr.  J. 
Green  : — 

Gough  (accepted)  £2,750  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  two  houses  in  Lambet 
Mr.  L.  8oIomon,  architect  : — 

Bridgman  A Nuthall £578  0 0 

Palmer  512  10  0 

Turrell  476  0 0 

James  (accepted)  393  0 0 


For  new  front  and  alterations  to  No.  71,  Queen-stre. 
City.  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  architect.  Quantities 
Messrs.  Curtis  A Son  : — 

A nifty  £2,640  0 0 V 

8harpington  A Colo  2,477  0 0 

Turner  A Sous  2,  k>0  0 0 

Heushuw 2,415  0 0 

Brown 2,337  0 0 

Crabb  2,300  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby  2,276  0 0 


For  new  vagrant  wards,  Chelmsford  Union,  excladn 
of  engineer's  work.  Mr.  F.  Whitmore,  architect ' 

Thom  £533  0 0 I 

Brown 500  0 0 .« 

1 1 431  0 0 

Byatt  (accepted) 408  10  0 


For  additions  to  Small-pox  Hospital,  Chelmsford  : — 
Brown  (accepted)  £200  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  The  Lodge, 
Acton  : — 

Hill £629  0 0 

Cooke  A Green  518  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  (accepted)  ...  319  0 0 

Purkiss  310  0 0 


For  house  for  Mr.  T.  Usborne,  at  Godden-grcen,  l 
Seveuoaks.  Mr.  J.  Fogerty,  architect : 


Trollope  A Son.. 

Brown  A Robinson 

Foster 

Anscombe  .. 

Dove  

Bayse  A Kamage 

Colls  A Son  

Perry  A Co 

Puunett  A Son  (accepted) 
Powell 


6,37/ 


5,376  0 
6,300  0 
6,220  0 
5,118  0 
4,775  0 
4,582  0 
4,350  0 


For  stables,  groom's  residence,  and  outbuildings,  Gm 
den-green  : — 

Punnett  A Son  (accepted)  £1,272  0 0 I 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Carlton-hall,  You 
shire  (Contract  No.  2),  for  the  Lord  Beaumont.  Mr.. 
W.  Pugin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  1! 
O.  Harris : — 

Peto,  Brothers  £14,540  0 0 [ 

Lucas,  Brothers 14,250  0 0 l 

Haigh  A Co  (accepted)  13,890  0 0 f 


For  the  restoration  of  Cholesbury  Church,  Due 
Mr.  M.  M.  Glover,  architect:— 

Honour  £699  0 0 flj 

Senior 673  10  0 < 

Chappeli  609  0 0 

Cooper  615  10  O'! 

Mayne _6»5  0 0 J 

South  A Fincher 658  19  0 'fij 

Snell  479  19  0 1( 


For  house  at  Caterham,  Surrey.  Quantities  suppF 
by  Mr.  F.  Sparrow  : — 

Williams  A Son 

Tayior  A Son 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  A West.. 

Ward  

Jarrett 

Smcthurst  (accepted) 


..£1,854  0 0 I 
..  1,750  0 0 1 

..  1,665  0 0 j 

..  1,661  0 0 • 

..  1,639  0 0 , 

..  1,635  0 0 > 


For  villa  at  Pinner,  for  Mr.  J.  Todd.  Messrs.  Hab..- 
shon  A Pile,  architects 

House  and  Offices.  Stables.'! 


Brass  A Son 

Patman  A Fotheringham.. 

. £4,759 
. -4,285 

Moore  

. 3,630 

. 3,040 

. 3,100 

. 3,387 
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or  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  Dublin  Whisky 
lillery  Company  (Limited),  at  .Clanliil’e,  Dublin.  Mr. 
Jeognegan,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 
Hammond  "" 

Sayers 

Collen,  Brothers  

Bolton  

Wardrop  & Sons  (accepted)  . 


£36,860 
33,326  0 4 
33.155  16  10 
32,821  0 0 
29,263  7 0 


'or  new  girls’  school,  aud  alteration  to  boys’  and 
iter’s  residence,  Standon,  Herts.  Mr.  G.  E.  Prichett, 
hitect : — 

Whitaker  & Sons  (accepted)  £728  0 0 

Thurgood  695  0 0 

'or  alterations  and  additions  to  110,  Edgwarc-road,  for 
. O.  Smith.  Mr.  C.  White,  architect 

Smith  & Thompson ££12  0 0 

Ebbs  & 8ons 420  0 0 . 

Borall 30-1  10  0 

Harris,  Brothers  (accepted)  285  0 0 

Bowles  (too  late). 


THE  STAMFORD  TERRA  COTTA  COMPANY, 

(BLASHFIELD’S)  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  “ The  Companies  Acts  1862  and  1867."  by  which  the  liability  of  each  Shareholder  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  shares. 
CAPITAL,  30.000Z.  in  3,000  Shares  of  10Z.  each. 

Of  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  up  only  18,0001.  at  present.  Of  this  amount  a very  considerable  sum  has  been  privately  subscribed. 
Purchase-money  to  be  1-1,500?.  Of  this  Bum  2,000?.  would  be  taken  in  paid-up  shares. 

The  terms  of  payment  to  be  as  follow  :— 

Upon  application,  1?.  per  share  ; upon  allotment,  71.  per  share. 

further  call  will  not  bo  made  without  giving  two  calendar  months'  previous  notice.  In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the  deposit 
will  be  returned. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

K.  M.— M.  T.— J.  H. — F.  G. — J.  T. — Professor  L.— J.  B.—  M. 
i.— S.  C.  H. — McD.  T.-J.  Vi'.  — F.  S.  — E.  A.  L — M.  M.  G.— J. 
F.— J.  A. — C.  & P. — One  in  doubt  (yes). — D.  B.  (next  week). — 
7.  A U.  (next  week). 

' ratum " 8t.  Paul's  Church,  Sheemess.” — In  place  of  Mr.  H. 
tterwood,  clerk  of  works,  read  Mr.  John  Gathergood. 

'e  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

ill  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac. , must  be  accompanied 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
lioatiou. 

-The  responsibility  of  Blgned  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
lie  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  author. 


Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
lality—  RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
mited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants, 
at  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&ts,  also 
st  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
ngdom  famished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsbam,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


rtmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
d every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
d Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
nges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Cast- 
s.  A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Tiles  prepared  to 
i,  with  tbe  celebrated  Wbitland  Abbey  Green 
ites.  Drawings  and  prices  upon  application, 
ices  and  Show-rooms,  1-1  and  15,  Bury-street, 
. Mary-Axe,  London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of 
hitland  Abbey  Green  Slates  in  town  and 
on  try. — [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

thograpbed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 


ipbed. — [Advt.] 


COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Broad -street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  1.600,000?.  Paid  up  and  invested,  700,000?. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


istically  PREPARED  by  a first-rate  DRAUGHTSMAN 
LOUR1ST,  at  Ins  own  rooms,  on  moderate  terms. — Address,  T 
14,  Argyle-street,  King’s-cross,  W.C. 


SURVEYOR  In  London,  about  to  partially  retire  from  practic 
rilling  to  take  In  a competent  person  as  PARTNER.  About  601 
would  be  required. — Address.  A.  Z.  56.  Long-acre. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  ZINC-WORKERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

VARTNER  WANTED,  to  join  the  Adver- 
tiser in  a good  Jobbing  established  Business.  Capital  required, 
-For  particulars,  apply  by  letter,  to  K.  C.  12,  Choumust-road, 
me,  Peckham. 


Architect  and  8urveyt 
derate.  — Address,  W.  A. 

_ Ys  Conduit-street,  W.C. 


1UPIL. — A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  havini 


dress,  A.  B.  21,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 


SURVEYOR  requires  a PUPIL.  One  having  some  knowled 
Ing  preferred.— Address,  J.  J.  at  Brown's  Advertising  Office, 
[tie  George-atreet,  Westminster  Abbey. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

^N  ARCHITECT,  in  a healthy  watering- 


place,  having  an  extensive  lug 


well  as  tlie  practical  branches  of  the  profession.  The  hig 

|:es  given  aud  required.— Address,  CHARLES  NOEL  A_KM.FI  ELD, 
Irk  Diocesan  Surveyor,  Architect  , Whitby. 


DIRECTORS. 

Michael  Parnther  Currie,  esq.  18,  Ledbury-rood,  Bay3water. 
Henry  William  Hoare,  esq.  Clarges-street,  PicadiUy. 

Fortescue  John  Morgan,  esq.  Stamford. 

P.  Stewart,  esq.  3,  Plowden-buildings,  Middle  Temple, 

With  power  to  increase. 

BANKERS. 

Northamptonshire  Banking  Company,  Stamford. 

The  London  nnd  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs,  Wordsworth,  Blake,  Harris,  £ Parson,  South  Sea  House, 
Treadncedle-street,  London,  EC. 

James  E.  Atter,  esq.  Barn-lull,  Stamford. 


BROKERS. 

Messrs.  Mello  £ Son,  80.  Old  Broad-street,  London. 

Mr.  F.  Hewitt,  St.  Martin's,  Stamford. 

MANAGER. 

John  Marriott  Blashfleld,  St.  George's-sqnare,  Stamford. 
SECRETARY  (pro  tem.). — Mr.  Joseph  Joiner. 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  Croysdill,  Saffery,  £ Co.  Old  Jewry -chambers,  London,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The  object  of  this  Company  is  to  take  over  and  purchase  of  Mr. 

lnshfield,  the  well-known  Terra-Cotta  Manufacturer,  the  whole  of 
his  Business,  together  with  the  Plant,  Models,  Moulds,  Machinery. 
8tock,  and  other  effects  ; and.  by  an  increase  of  capital,  fully  to  em- 
doy  and  develop  the  present  works.  For  a long  period  po3t,  public 
aid  private  business  of  importance  has  been  given  up  or  refused  from 
nsufflcieucy  of  capital. 

Large  Beds  of  Clay  are  in  close  proximity  to  these  works,  especially 
xlapted  for  making  red  and  buff  Tiles  nnd  Omnmental  Bricks. 

There  axe  Fire  Clay  Beds  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Stamford,  from 
which  Bricks  and  Tiles  have  been  made  at  these  works,  exceeding  in 
durability,  at  excessive  high  temperatures,  the  best  Bricks  and  Tiles 
mode  of  Stourbridge  Clay. 

The  employment  of  these  works  does  not  therefore  depend  especially 
upon  a trade  for  Ornamental  and  Artistic  productions  ; but  can  at  nil 
times  be  fully  occupied  by  works  of  common  utility  aud  cvery-ilay 
demand. 

The  whole  of  the  Buildings,  Machinery,  Plant,  Models,  Moulds'.  £c. 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  valued  in  detail  by  an  Architect 
' ’ has  had  great  experience  in  Terra-Cotta  Work. 

o price  to  be  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  Business,  including  the 


Plant.  Moulds.  Models,  Patterns,  Designs.  Manufactured  Stock,  £c.  is 
14,500?.  Of  this  sum,  12,500?.  h>  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  2,000?.  in  paid-up 
shares.  It  is  proposed  to  retain  Mr.  Blash field's  services  as  managor. 
It  is  also  proposed  that  Mr.  Blashfleld  should  Join  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors as  soon  as  the  purchase  from  him  is  completed.  It  is  estimated 
that  5,500?.  as.  additional  working  capital  wiil  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  conduct  the  business,  beyond  the  14,500?.  purchase-money. 
The  Capital,  therefore,  to  be  called  up  at  the  present  time,  exclusive 
of  the  2,000?.  in  paid-up  shares,  will  be  18,000?. 

The  Books  of  Accounts  have  been  balanced  yearly  by  well-known 
public  Accountants,  and  tbe  average  profits  of  live  years  have  been 
upwards  of  15  per  ceut.  per  annum,  notwithstanding  all  the  draw- 
backs from  insufficiency  of  capital  to  fully  develop  tho  works,  and  the 
great  outlay  that  has  been  made  to  advertiso  and  make  tho  trade 
known. 

An  Agreement  dated  the  8th  day  of  July.  1872,  has  been  made 
between  tho  said  John  Marriott  Blashfleld,  of  the  one  part,  and 
Michael  Parnther  Currie,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  of  the  other 
part.  Copies  of  tho  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  can  be 
seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors,  of  whom  Prospectuses  can  bo  Ob- 
tained ; also  of  the  Brokers,  aud  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 


HO  ARCHITECTS.— The  PLANT,  with 

Use  of  London  nnd  Provincial  Offices  and  Practice,  can  BE 
■ r.UNED  (or  Share  of  the  same)  very  moderately,  from  an  Architect 
ill-health.  This  would  Ire  a really  good  opening,  at  small  expense. — 
Idiess,  first  Instance,  to  H.  G.  H.  87.  Blenheim  Crescent,  Kensington 
rk.  \v  ° 


P RAINING.— WOODS,  6d.  per  square 

VX  yard ; MARBLES,  2d.  per  square  foot.  Good  reference. — 
Address,  GRAJNER,  114,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road.  S.W. 

T OCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD, 

.1.  J Bideford. — The  Local  Board  for  the  Borough  'of  Bideford  are 
prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  from  qualified  persons  for  tho 
performance  of  the  various  duties  of  a BOROUGH  SURVEYOR,  at  a 
salary  of  not  exceeding  100?.  por  annum.  Applications  for  the  office, 
with  Testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  on  or  before  the 
22nd  JULY  instant,  from  whom  particulars  of  tho  duties  required  to 
be  performed  by  the  person  appointed  may  be  obtained. 

N.B.— The  person  elected  will  be  required  to  enter  on  his  duties 
forthwith. — By  order, 

CHARLES  WM.  HOLE.  Clerk. 

Local  Government  Board  Offices,  Bideford,  July  6th,  1872. 

117 ANTED,  immediately,  in  a Surveyor’s 

V V Office,  competent  ASSISTANCE  in  BILLING  and  AB- 

STRACTING, either  in  the  evening,  or  fora  few  days  per  week, — 
Address,  with  terms  and  reference.  No.  267,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

117ANTED,  permanently,  a well-qualified 

V V OFFICE  ASSISTANT.— Apply,  stating  terms,  references, 
and  age.  to  C.  G.  Architect,  89,  Pembroke-read,  Dublin. 

117 ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a CLERK. 

V V Must  be  well  up  in  taking  men's  time,  making  up  time- 
sheets.  aud  booking  tlmo  and  material.  Must  be  quick  and  accurate 
at  figures,  and  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  a builder's  office. — 
Address,  with  salary  expected,  and  name  in  confidence  of  last  em- 
ployer, to  249,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  ASSISTANT  SURVEYORS. 

117ANTED,  in  the  Estate  aud  Rates  and 

VV  Taxes  Office  of  a large  Railway  Company,  an  ASSISTANT 
SURVEYOR,  accustomed  to  deal  with  all  questions  of  Parochial 
Rates  and  Taxes,  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  law  of  Land- 
lord and  Tenant.  — Full  particulars  [of  experience,  and  the  salary 
required,  to  be  sent  by  letter,  addressed  to  X.  Institution  of  Sur- 
veyors, 12,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

TO  STAINED  OLASS  FIGURE  PAINTERS. 

TX7 ANTED,  a FOREMAN,  who  must  be  a 

V V first-class  man,  thoroughly  capable  of  taking  tho  manage- 
ment. None  need  apply  unless  of  good  ability  and  can  give  refer- 
ences. Good  wages  will  bo  given,  and  a penn.aneut  situation  to  a 
thoroughly  efficient  man. — Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  full  parti- 
culars, to  Messrs.  SAUNDERS  & CO.  Stained  Glass  Works.  25,  Endell- 
street,  Long-acre,  Loudon,  W.C. 

117ANTED,  a TRAVELLER,  to  represent 

V V a Provincial  House  in  the  TIMBER  nnd  SLATE  TRADES. 
Ono  with  a connexion  in  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  preferred. 
Address,  stating  terms,  £c.  to  DOM,  Post-office,  Hitcliin,  Herts. 

117ANTED,  for  a permanency,  in  the 

V V Country,  a good  PLUMBER,  who  can  turn  his  hand.— Apply, 
with  references  and  wages  required,  to  A.  B.  Post-office,  Shrewsbury. 

TO  MASONS  AND  JOINERS. 

117 ANTED,  TWO  competent  MASONS,  as 

VV  SETTERS,  and  one  to  Dress  and  Lay  Flags.  Also  Two  Joiners 
accustomed  to  Church  work.— Apply  to  Mr.  WAKEFORD,  Parish 
Church,  Knoresborough. 

WANTED,  in  a BUILDER'S  SHOP,  a 

V V LAD.  nbout  fourteen,  to  make  himBelf  generally  useful. — 
Apply,  after  Six  o’clock,  at  103,  Mount-street,  Grosveuor-square. 

117 ANTED,  immediately,  a first-rate  MA- 

V V CHINIST,  to  work  a fret-saw  and  band-saw. — Apply  per- 
sonaily,  or  by  letter,  at  JACK80N  £ GRAHAM'S  Manufactory, 
Ogle-street,  Marylebone,  W. 

“V70UTH  WANTED  in  an  Architect’s  office 

I in  the  City,  with  a view  of  his  being  Articled.  Must  write  a 
good  hand  and  have  a taste  for  drawing. — Apply,  in  own  handwriting, 
to  A.  B.  C.  Housekeeper,  156,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TO  ARTISTS  IN  STAINED  GLASS. 

(TiOOD  DRAUGHTSMEN  WANTED.— 

\JT  Apply  to  WARD  £ HUGHES.  67,  Frith-street,  Soho-square. 

117 ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

VV  class  GRA1NER  and  MARBLER.  Piecework.— Address. 
A.  G.  151.  Carlton-road.  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

MANAGER,  or  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  by  a hhjhly 
respectable  and  thoroughly  practical  man  of  great  experience.  Sober 
and  persevering.  Four  years  in  last  situation.  Excellent  references 
aud  testimonials  from  former  employers.  —Address,  EDGAR,  Deacon  s, 
No.  154,  Lcadeuhall-street.  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  fin 

London,  by  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Twenty-five  years' 
experience.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  C.  7,  Smyrreu-grove,  Binl- 
in -Bush-rood,  Peckham,  S.E. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  well-qualified  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  References  very 
satisfactory.— Address,  S.  O.  95,  Mare-street.  Hackney,  E. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

ASSISTANT,  in  an  Architect  and  Quantity  Surveyor's  Office. 
Address,  260,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN.— 
Address,  A.  B.  C.  2,  Moutgomery-place,  Trinity-road,  Wandsworth- 
common,  S.W.  


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SHOP-FOREMAN,  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  TAKE 
CHARGE  of  a JOB.  Town  or  country.  Joiner  by  trade.  Good 
draughtsman.  First-class  references. — Address,  W.  J.  S.  88,  Kings- 


W ANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  on  an  Estate,  by  a practical  Man  of  good  ex- 
perience. A good  draughtsman  and  designer,  well  up  in  making  work- 
ing aud  detail  drawings,  £c.  First- olass  manager  of  men,  nnd  setter 
out  of  working  rods.  Good  references  nnd  testimonials. — Address, 

J.  H.  M-  Einpinghiun,  Stamford.  Rutland. _ 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

first-class  FOREMAN  or  ASSISTANT.  Qualifications 
Supervision  of  shop  or  Job,  management,  quantities,  measuring  up, 
estimating,  drawing,  planning,  aud  book-keeping,  including  prune 
cost.  Is  very  systematical,  and  of  unexceptionable  character. — 
Address,  T.  J.  S.  Post-office,  Reigate,  Surrey. 


TO  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS.  £c. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER  of  tho  PAINTING 
DEPARTMENT  and  all  Its  branches,  in  a first-class  Firm.  Measuring, 
estimating.  Ac.  Tbe  highest  London  references  can  be  given.— 
Address.  A D.  42,  Oxford-terrace,  Clapham-road,  S, 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  £c. 

Y17ANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT 

VV  as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sixteou 
years  on  plans.  £c-  or  large  public  gas  water,  and  drainage  works, 
ami  previously  two  years  with  on  architect.  Good  references,  Ac.— 
Address,  C.  E.  24,  Stockbridge-terrace.  Pimlico,  London.  S.W. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Gentleman,  a 

VV  SITUATION  In  an  ARCHITECT  aud  SURVEYOR'S 
OFFICE.  Has  been  five  years  with  a large  building  contractor  to 
obtain  a practical  knowledge  of  the  various  departments.  Can  draw 
well.— Tbe  highest  testimonials  and  references  wlU  be  given  uy 
applying  to  AUGUSTUS.  23.  Clarges-street.  Mayfair,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  26,  a 

SITUATION  as  CLERK.  Ten  years'  experience.  Well  up  m 
quantities  au.l  estimating.  Good  references.— Address,  C.  B.  24,  West 
street.  Brighton. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

117ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  in  the  above 

W lino  a SITUATION  as  PAINTER.  QLAZIER.  &c.  Wages 
low.  Permanency  preferred.  Reference  if  reqmred.-Address,  *.  S. 
No.  18.  Portland-street,  Walworth. 


WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION as  PLUMBER,  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Can 
do  plain  zinc  w“k.  or  beU-hanging.-Address,  J.  3.  21.  Lonsdale- 
road,  Kensington-park,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  £c. 

WANTED,  by  a steady  Man,  EMPLOY- 
MENT, as  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.  — 
Address.  281,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  EMPLOY- 
MENT, as  PLUMBER.  GA8FITTER.  aud  PLAIN  ZINC- 
WORKEU.  Thoroughly  understands  pump,  hath,  and  closet,  work, 
repairing.  Ac.  Take  charge  of  a branch  shop  if  required.  Reference. 
State  wares  given.  — Address,  MARTIN,  1,  Fraucis-street,  Loudon 
street,  Paddington,  W.| 
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TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


YI7ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by 

V V JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  in  an  Office  of  the  above.  Goo 


gen 


Good 

perspective  draughtsman. — Address,  A.  B.  23,  Gaiaford- 

t,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 


‘VIT'ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

W ARCHITECT  S ASSISTANT.  Six  years  in  the  profession. 
Can  prepare  perspectives,  general,  and  working  drawings  from 
sketches.  Salary,  30s.  per  week. — Address,  H.  W.  21,  Brook-street, 
Grosveuor-squnre. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  by  a first-class  ASSISTANT, 

V » thirteen  years  in  the  profession,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a 
good  draughtsman  and  constructionist.  Can  write  specifications  and 
take  out  quantities. — Address,  No.  298,  Office  of  “The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


■WANTED,  by  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

V V an  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  accustomed  to  working  and  detail 


Post-office,  Blackliea th-Uill,  8.E. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  ESTATE  AGENTS.  AND  AUCTIONEERS. 

‘ f seven 

,'VEYING, 

MAPPING,  and  AUCTION  CLERK.  A very  neat  draught! 
First-class  references.— Address,  J.  SMITH,  Godfrey ’s-buiidings,  The 
Hundred,  it.iinsey,  Hants. 


"WANTED^  by  an  ASSISTANT,  of  se 

V V years-  experience,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  SURVEYING 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  QUANTITY 

T V SURVEYOR'S  ASSISTANT,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Is  also 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  ENGAGE- 

T V MENT  in  the  Office  of  a London  Architect,  temporarily  or 


s,  259,  Office  of  '•  The  Builder.- 


\\T ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a constant 

T V SITUATION  in  the  above  line.  Has  been  used  to  the  Job- 
bing trade.  Two  years  working  foreman  at  last  situation. — Address, 
R.  B.  fi,  Croydou-3trect,  Bryanstou-square,  Marylebone. 


7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  24,  a 

< SITUATION  in  the  BUILDING  TRADE.  Cm  draw,  take 
quantities,  and  keep  accounts.  Has  been  seven  years  in  a 
der's  office.  Good  references. — Address,  Z.  Post-office,  St.  Alban's, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


T\7 ANTED,  by  a steady,  respectable  Young 

I I Man.  a SITUATION  as  GASFITTER,  Bellhanger,  Lock- 


smith, and  General  8 
hot  -water  and  bath  work.  Country  pi 
care  of  Mr.  Phillis,  Baker,  Church-str 


-s'  good  character.  Used 
:erred.— Address.  HERCULES, 
t,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

W/" ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

I I any  quantity  of  CARPENTERY,  JOINERY,  and  STAIRS, 
by  the  PIECE.  Token  large  jobs  for  ten  years.  Town  and  country. 
Would  take  a Job  as  Working  Foreman.  Well  up  in  all  branches  and 
Plans.  Age  36.— Adilress,  A.  D.  8,  North-street,  Maida-hill.  W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

I T energetic  Man,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  General  OUT  DOOR 


FOREMAN  (carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade).  Well  v 
out  work  in  all  branches  of  the  building  trade  and  the  inanagemen 
of  workmen.  Town  or  country.  Aged  30.  Two  years' good  referencf 
from  last  employ. — A.  B.  10,  George-street,  Laucaster-strect,  Nev 
ington-causeway. 


TO  LANDLORDS,  AGENTS,  AND  JOBBING  MASTERS. 

tf  ANTED,  by  a CARPENTER,  who  is  a 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


WANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a JOB 

T I or  a CONSTANCY.  Well  up  in  bath  work,  hot  and  cold 


■er,  lead  or  iron  pipe.  Can  do  plain  zinc  work,  gas-fitting,  

Town  or  country.  Good  references.— Address,  PLUMBER,  49, 
Brindley-street,  Harrow-road,  Paddington,  W. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  » SITUATION,  by  a good 

T 1 PLUMBER'S  LABOURER. — Address,  H.  S.  17,  Preston- 


ii,  N.W 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

T\7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  for  an  active 

T V YOUTH,  aged  17,  that  has  some  knowledge  and  taste  for  draw- 
ing  ; where  there  is  plenty  of  work,  and  looked  after  by  the  principal, 
and  likely  to  get  a practical  knowledge  of  the  business.— Address,  Mr. 
JAMES  HARRIS.  Builder,  Woking  Station. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS.  POTTERS.  Ac. 


WANTKD>a  SITUATION, as  FOREMAN, 

» T at  per  1,000,  or  otherwise.  Willing  to  be  paid  for  saleable 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe- 

II  rienced  ESTIMATOR,  Ac.  Hod  many  years'  experience  in 


work,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  branches  of 
the  building  trade.— Address,  D.  D.  Deacon's  News-room,  LcaUenhall- 
street,  E.C. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS.  Ac. 

rpHE  Advertiser  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT 

J-.  as  WORKING  FOREMAN.  Is  a thoroughly  practical  man, 
and  a good  oil-gilder.  Is  used  to  charge  of  men.  and  understands  all 
branches  relating  to  the  above.  Can  do  jobbing  plumbing  if  required, 
ss,  A.  B.  49,  Blenheim-crescent,  Notting-hill. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  Advertiser,  experienced  in  Sanitary 

Engineering,  Town  Drainage,  and  Architecture,  desires  a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  D.  LEVEL,  Borough  Surveyor's  Office 
High-street.  Soutliai — 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

TY  E-ENGAGEMENT  WANTED  by  an 

IV  ASSISTANT.— Address,  E.  M.  Post-office,  Cottingham,  near 
Beverley. 

PLASTERING  WANTED,  to  any  Amount. 

I Town  or  country.  Labour  aud  materials  or  labour  only.  The 

highest  reference  from  architects  and  builders.  Quantities  priced  in 
detail  or  taken  out. — Address,  J.  F.  53,  Ebury-street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

PLASTERING  WANTED,  labour  only. 

JL  Town  or  county.  Good  references. — Address,  J.  S.  Post-office. 

W andsworth-conunon . 

flLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  a 

\_J  RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a practical  Man  as  above.  Has 
carried  out  extensive  works  ns  foreman.  Good  draughtsman  and 
quantity  surveyor.  The  last  two  years  with  the  late  Freilk.  Marrable, 
Esq.— Address,"  R.  FRIEND,  10,  Stockwell  Private-road,  Claphoin- 
risc,  S.W. 

A N ASSISTANT  desires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

XX  MENT,  In  Town  or  country.  Well  up  in  Gothic  architecture, 
construction,  perspective,  ic.  : also  in  surveying  aud  girder  calcula- 
tions. Salary  moderate.— Address,  A.  B,  11,  Park-street,  Stafford. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN  wishes  to 

iX  meet  with  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT,  in  the  preparation  of 
drawings  fur  buildings,  alterations,  Sc.  Quantities  also  prepared. 
Disengaged  after  Four  p.m. — Address,  A.  B.  1,  Boscobel-gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  GENERAL 

A FORKM  AN  requires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  to  Take  the  Entire 
Charge  of  a Job.  Town  or  country.  A Joiner  by  trade.  Good 
references.— Address,  B.  S.  169,  Cambridge-strcct,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A THOROUGHLY  competent  ARCHI- 

A TECT’S  ASSISTANT  WANTS  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Six 
years  Assistant  in  present  office. — For  qualifications,  salary,  and  re- 
ferences, address,  ARCHITECT,  care  of  Miss  Grey,  18,  Archer-street, 
Darlington. 

TO  WATER  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  WORKING 

x\-  FOREMAN  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  at  home  or 
abroad,  having  just  completed  the  crectiou  of  a waterwork  abroad. 
Fittings  to  houses,  public  buildings,  Ac.  First-class  references.— 
Address,  C.  R.  12,  Mauehester-road,  Notting-bill,  W. 

TO  MASTER  MASONS.  Ac. 

A FIRST-RATE  LETTER-CUTTER  and 

A CARVER  and  thorough  practical  MASON,  who  has  carried 
out  extensive  works,  aud  is  competent  to  take  charge  of  general  yard, 
seeks  a CONSTANCY.  Good  references.— Address,  G.  R.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's, 13,  High-street,  Aldershott. 

A S IMPROVER.— A young  Man,  aged  21, 

XV.  having  had  a little  experience  In  thel’LUMBING  and  GAS- 
FITTING. wishes  to  ARTICLE  himself  for  two  years  to  improve  in 
the  above  branches.  He  is  well  experienced  in  painting  and  glazing. 

A premium  will  be  given.— Address,  G.  W.  4,  Munster-terraoe, 
Queen's-road,  Hammersmith,  W. 

A S HANDY  MAN. — A respectable  Young 

XA  Man  (a  BRICKLAYER)  seeks  a Constant  SITUATION.  Under- 
stands Jobbing  work,  repairing  of  roofs,  whitewashing,  Ac.  Will  not 
lie  particular,  and  lie  ran  turn  his  hand  to  anything.  Will  go  to  any 
part  of  England.  State  wages.— Address,  A.  C.  Mr.  Osborne,  6,  Dale- 
road,  Kentish  Town,  Loudon. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS.  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN  requires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

XV-  MENT  as  DRAUGHTSMAN,  Ac.  (five  years'  aud  a half  ex- 
perience). C'nn  survey  estates  and  assist  in  preparing  designs,  Ac.— 
Address,  K.  A.  39,  Vlctoria'.Pnrk-road,  E. 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

l Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  ran  have  a 

SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  “The  Builder,"  No.  1.180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  largo  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address, 

E.  A.  4,  St  George's- road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

Crown  8vo.  price  3a  cloth  (postage  2d.) 

rpHE  TIMBER  MERCHANT’S  and 

1 BUILDER'SJCOMPANION  : containing  Tables  of  the  Reduced 
Weight  and  Measurement  of  Deals  anil  Battens  of  all  sizes;  also  the 
Relative  Price  that  each  size  bears  per  Lineal  Foot  to  any  given  price 
per  Petersburg  Standard  Hundred,  Ac.  Ac. 

By  WILLIAM  DOWSING,  Timber  Merchant,  Hull. 

London : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

Second  Edition,  with  5 Plates,  Royal  8vo.  5s.  cloth  (postage  3d.) 

rpHE  STRAINS  on  STRUCTURES  of 

JL  IRON  WORK,  with  Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction. 

By  F.  W.  SHIELDS.  M.  Inst  C.E. 

London : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court.  E.C. 

OAW-  MILL.  — EMPLOYMENT 

U7  WANTED,  by  a Young  Man.  Well  up  in  building  and  joinery 
work.  Can  work  planing  and  moulding  machine  if  required.  First- 
character. — Address,  F.  R.  C.  87,  Southampton-street,  Camber- 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

SITUATION  WANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a 

kj  Timber  Merchant,  as  TRAVELLER  or  CLERK,  by  a Young 
Man,  of  active  business  habits  ; or  in  an  Office  where  a knowledge  of 
the  building  trade  would  be  valuable.  First-class  references.- 
Address,  T,  M.  23,  Charterhouse-square,  E.C 


Quantity  taker,  measurer,  and 

ESTIMATOR,  of  upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience,  with  a 
practical  knowledge  of  building,  and  well  acquainted  with 
London  prices,  offers  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  upon  reasonable 
terms.— Address,  SURVEYOR,  25,  Thorn  ton-street,  Brixton-road,  S.  W. 


EASTLAKE'S  GOTHIC  REVIVAL, 
lime,  imperial  8vo.  with  48  Illustrations  engraved  oi 
(36  the  full  size  of  the  page),  price  31s.  6d.  cloth, 

^ HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  REVIVA] 


an  Attempt  to  Show  how  far 


e Taste  for 


the 


During  the  last  fifty  years  countless  churches  have  been  restore! 
ibuilt,  and  those  who  feel  interested  to  know  exactly  what  has  h 
me  in  one  branch  of  church  architecture  alone  cannot  do  bettert! 
issess  themselves  of  Mr.  Eastlake's  " History  of  the  Gothic  Rev: 
England  " (Longmans  A Co.).  We  name  it  among  the  gUt-bookl 
s season,  not  only  because  it  contains  a great  many  illustratii 
mt  because  we  believe  it  is  just  the  book  which  the  large  numbe 
icrsons  whose  tastes  run  in  tile-direction  of  ecclesiastical  rather  t" 
if  profane  art  would  like  to  give  and  to  receive  . . . .Mr.  Eastl 
vrites  well,  and  has  a large  and  thorough  knowledge  of  liis  sub] 
Tis  engraviugB  are  so  carefully  and  exactly  done  that  they  ini 
lerve  the  purpose  of  au  architect.  His  work  is  not  limited  to  sai 
irchitecture,  and  he  gives  ub  various  examples  of  the  houses  and  pu 
luildings  which  have  followed  the  fasliion  for  Gothic.  He  is 
mthusiast  for  the  Gothic  revival, — if  he  were  not  he  would  scan 
lave  written  a book  about  it, — but  he  is  no  bigot. 

Daily  A’cici. 

Mr.  Eastlake,  cherishing  a decided  sympathy  with  the  (Got 
novemeut,  is  yet  so  candid  and  impartial  in  his  estimates  of 
liffereut  schools  and  examples,  so  temperate  in  the  spirit  of  liisci 
:ism,  whether  to  praise  or  to  censure,  that  we  find  his  book  v 
ileasant  reading.  It  is  not  overloaded  with  technical  details,  and 
requent  introduction  of  short  biographical  notices,  or  anecdote 
he  personal  and  professional  career  of  modern  architects,  enliv 


great  variety  of  instances,  and  constantly  presents  to 
hose  main  features,  or  architectural  principles,  which  - 
in  them  with  more  consistency  as  the  movement  1 
The  volume  is  furnished  with  about  fifty  illustratii 
sngraved  on  wood. 

Saturday  Review. 

That  great  reaction  from  Hie  Renaissance  which  has  character! 
ic  present  century,  and  which  has  stamped  indelible  traces  on 
irrent  art  aud  literature  of  Europe,  deserves  and  demands  an  i 
irian.  Mr.  Eastlake,  the  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Archlte 


this  m 


;nt  ii 


one  of  its  most  important  development-— tha 
. We  shall  see,  in  our  examination  of  Mr.  E 
, with  all  his  pains  and  industry,  some  import 


our  sense  of  gratitude  I-'  this  accomplished  writer  for 
mpartlality  with  which  he  lias  undertaken,  without  furl 
lifflcultand  very  important  task. 


A thenceum. 

■.  Eastlake  traces  the  history  of  what  he  rails  "the  Goi 
val  " with  rare,  erudition,  and  discrimination.  ....  The  t 
kins  a learned  and  careful  account  of  the  productions  of  ai 
who  built  in  the  Gothic  style  during  the  early  decades  of 


m tho  p: 


Morn 


g rest. 


Mr.  Eastlake  follows  out  minutely  the  history  of  Gothic  Archi 
urc,  recording  almost  every  mansion  or  country-seat,  every  churci 
ionventual  building  of  any  importance  which  illustrated  a perioc 
moved  an  advance  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  with  taste 
are,  fanning  quite  a repertoire  of  interesting  facts  both  to  the  prq 
iioual  and  non-professional  reader. 

Standard. 

Mr.  Eastlake's  " Hints  on  Household  Taste,"  published  some  ti 
igo,  are  working  a silent  revolution  in  many  a home  in  which  he 
lever  heard  of.  In  his  present  book  he  surveys  the  whole  fie 
wst- Refonnation  Gothic  art  in  England.  Himself  a Fellow  of 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  he  brings  to  the  consideration  o: 
lubject  perfect  knowledge  and  no  small  literary  rapacity.  . . 
His  criticisms,  if  sometimes  restrained  by  consideration  for 
temporaries,  are  always  marked  by  true  artistic  feeling  aud  by  ir 
est  ability.  To,  we  hope,  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  people,' 
Bistory  of  the  Gothic  Revival"  will  be  an  exceedingly  well 
L-'liristinas  book  ; and  the  engravings,  from  well-cliosen  examRli 


illustrated  London  .Veuu. 

y exact  and  considerate  view  of  the  whole  subject,  in  ai 
s on  the  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  artistic  conditions  ol 
. . . The  work  is  both  instructive  aud  interesting  t 
re  for  the  building  arts  of  construction  and  decoration. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


J.  JOBBINS, 

3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION, 

Intended  as  an  Aid  Mdmoire  for  the  Professional  Man  and  the 
Operative.  Being  a Series  of  Working  Drawings  to  a large  scale, 
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loubt  some  knowledge  of  architectural  details  is  necessary  ; n 
theless,  there  is  much  within  its  pages  that  will  prove  iiiterestin 
the  merest  outsider. 

-Votes  and  Queries. 

lartily  commend  Mr.  Eastlake's  well-compiled  work  to 
readers,  uot  only  for  beiug  written  in  a spirit  of  great  fairness  t, 
;med,  but  as  also  calculated  to  bring  about  the  enforcer 
of  the  only  true  principles  on  which  a real  livlug  ‘Gothic  reviva 
be  developed.  The  value  of  the  book  is  considerably  enhanced  - 
tabular  statement  of  selected  examples  of  Gothic  buildings  er 
120  and  1870.  and  of  each  building  thus  selected  tha 
icise  and  lucid  description. 
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Mr.  Eastlake's  is  a work  of  much  excellence  and  of  great  go 
iterest.  No  doubt  fully  to  appreciate  it,  anil  to  enter  into  a | 
iticisms,  requires  a professional  training.  But  there  is  very  i; 
i it  which  will  amuse  the  general  reader,  aud  which  the  most  ■ 
..int  cau  enjoy.  It  forms,  indeed,  both  for  the  architect  and  lay 
a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  art  with  which  . 

oly  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  the  tasteful  manner  in  - 

as  been  jiroduced,  and  the  numerous  illustration.'  - ' 

ic  from  photographs,  others  from  original  sketch 
less  attractive  for  the  drawing-room  table  than  it  is 
the  study. 

Belts  Weekly  Messenger. 

While  the  substance  of  this  work  is  comprehensive,  mint 
technically  sound,  a more  readable  book  oil  the  subject  was  lie' 
sen  ted  to  the  public.  It  forms  an  admirable  commentator 
companion  to  all  tliat  has  lieen  done  in  Gothic  in  recent  years 
notices  all  tho  architects  who  liave  left  their  mark  in  work  sine 
Revival  began,  and  it  helps  one  to  a just  appreciation  of  th 
The  most  important  buildings  of  the  last  forty  years  ai 
broadly  aud  instructively,  and  more  especially  in  an  historica.' 
illustrative  point  of  view.  AU  recent  churches  and  mansio 
which  criticism  and  controversial  opinion  have  fought  the: 
are  described  and  carefuUy  appreciated.  Such  a work  was, 
sorely  needed  : it  worthily  fills  a gap  which  thousands  in  th' 
tectural  studies  were  iiainfully  sensible  of,  and  it  has  been 
with  au  ability,  fairness,  and  charm  of  manner  which,  not  a 
only,  but  the  thoughtful  and  well-informed  among  the  publio 
fully  enjoy.  
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Canal  and  River  Engineering. 

IDAL  MYERS,  and 
all  rivers  as  far  as 
they  are  navigable 
in  their  natural  con. 
dition,  have  always 
been,  and  must  al. 
ways  be,  in  every 
country,  most  im- 
portant  means  of 
communication  for 
transport  of  merchandise  and 
produce.  Besides  these,  in  many 
countries,  artificial  canals  have 
been  constructed  to  a great  extent  for  the 
same  purpose.  These  are  laid  out  in  level 
reaches,  communicating  with  each  other  by 
neans  of  locks,  where  the  rising  or  falling 
jround  makes  a change  of  level  necessary, 
rhese  canals  are  fed  with  water  at  their  summit 
evels,  for  the  most  part  from  the  upper  sources 
)f  the  rivers.  In  addition  to  these  artificial 
lavigations,  the  natural  river  streams  have  been 
nade  navigable  by  constructing  across  them 
lams,  which  consist  of  a lock  and  a weir,  the 
Dck  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  the 
»reir  to  take  over  the  surplus  waters  that  come 
[own  the  river,  the  head  of  water  being  thus 
:ept  up  in  the  several  reaches  to  a height  which 
jives  a sufficient  depth  for  navigation.  There 
lave  been  so-called  improvements  of  rivers,  that 
lave  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  a particular 
nteresl,  and  to  the  detriment  of  more  general 
nterests.  It  has  been  not  difficult,  in  time 
>ack,  to  pass  through  Parliament  Bills  autho- 
ring locks  to  be  made  here  and  there,  for  the 
o-called  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  a 
iver,  and  other  river  courses  have  been  blocked 
ip  by  dams  for  mill  purposes ; but  these  things 
lave  been  done  in  the  way  that  is  too  common 
vith  us, — legislation  for  special  and  class  inte- 
•ests,  without  considering  its  bearing  on  other 
nterests.  If  you  cannot  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
iion  of  the  lawyers  that  you  have  a locus  standi, 
pnu  are  not  allowed  to  bring  forward  your  argu- 
nents  against  a Bill  for  a proposed  river  navi- 
gation improvement ; and  to  entitle  you  to  this 
locus  standi  you  must  show  that  you  are  per- 
sonally aggrieved,  whereas  the  grievance  in  this 
lase  is  a general  one ; and,  unfortunately,  that 
which  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s.  The 
larm  done  to  the  general  interests  by  damming 
p rivers  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  which 
’eeds  the  pockets  of  a few,  is  that  the  flood 
|waters  of  rivers  so  dealt  with  overflow  their 
'anks,  and  create  the  miasma  that  always  arises 
from  damp  ground.  But,  worse  than  this,  it 
Ipre vents  the  natural  drainage  of  the  land  into 
the  river-course,  and  keeps  it  in  a condition 
which  is  perennially  miasmatic.  After  the  mis- 
! chief  has  been  done  we  hoar  complaints  of  loss 
| of  crops,  illness,  and  other  evils,  and  these  are 
'the  general  interests  that  nobody  looks  after  at 
the  proper  time.  It  is,  of  course,  from  want  of 
ij knowledge,  and  not  from  ill  intention,  that  our 
j legislators  permit  these  things  to  be  done.  To 
4 those  interested  in  river  navigation,  we  do  not 
{ know  that  we  can  point  out  a better  source  of 
\ information  than  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  David 
^ Stevenson’s  treatise  on  “ Canal  and  River 

ij  Engineering.” *  * 

* The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Canal  and  River  Engi- 
■ neering,  by  David  Stevenson,  P.R.S.E.  A.  & C.  Black 
R Edinburgh.  1872. 


As  to  inland  and  ordinary  canal  engineering, 
the  book  is  meagre  and  poor  in  instruction,  but 
upon  the  more  important  question  to  us  at  the 
present  day  of  river  improvements  it  is  rich  in 
information,  derived,  apparently,  from  personal 
experience,  and  given  tentatively  and  modestly. 
In  treating  of  such  common  things  as  everybody 
has  or  may  have  experience  in,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  assertion  of  one’s  own  belief,  and 
leave  it  to  others  to  satisfy  themselves  whether 
it  accords  with  their  own  experience;  but  in 
scientific  questions  we  must  always  proceed  from 
those  things  we  know  to  those  unknown  things  we 
wish  to  inquire  into. 

Mr.  Stevenson  proposes  to  divide  rivers  into 
three  compartments : — 1,  (going  upwards  from 
the  sea)  there  is  the  sea  proper  compartment ; 
2,  the  tidal  compartment ; and  3,  the  river  proper. 
“ These  three  compartments  possess  very  differ- 
ent physical  characteristics.  The  presence  of 
unimpaired  tidal  phenomena  in  the  lowest ; the 
modified  flow  of  the  tide  (produced  by  the  incli- 
nation of  the  river’s  bed)  in  the  intermediate ; 
and  the  absence  of  all  tidal  influence  in  the 
highest  compartment.”  These  three  divisions  of 
a river  require  to  be  considered  separately,  if  we 
would  take  any  large  view  of  the  engineering 
requirements  of  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  “ sea  proper  ” 
reach  of  the  river  the  level  of  low  water  is  the 
same  from  end  to  end,  however  long  the  distance 
may  be  : thus,  by  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  at  Dornoch  Firth,  it  was  found  that 
the  level  of  low  water  at  Portmahomac  harbour^ 
and  at  Meikleferry,  11  miles  upwards,  was 
identical ; and,  moreover,  at  a station  called 
Bonar  Quarry,  8 miles  above  Meikleferry,  the 
level  of  low  water  was  the  same.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance Mr.  Stevenson  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  “sea proper  ” compartment  of  this  river 
extends  from  the  ocean  to,  or  at  least  as  far  as, 
Bonar  Quarry,  19  miles  upwards  from  Portma- 
homac. But  at  this  point  begins  a remarkable 
change  in  the  phenomena.  The  fourth  place  of 
observation  upwards  was  at  Bonar  Bridge,  only 
1,700  yards,  or  a little  less  than  a mile,  above 
Bonar  Quarry,  and  in  this  short  distance  the 
level  of  low  water  rises  as  much  as  6 ft.  6 in. 

“ It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that,  in  the  Dornoch 
Firth,  the  point  at  which  the  low- water  level  of 
spring  tides  met  the  descending  current  of  fresh 
water  lay  somewhere  between  the  Quarry  and 
Bonar  Bridge.”  It  was  ascertained  by  inter- 
mediate observations  that  the  exact  point  at 
which  this  junction  takes  place, — that  is,  where  the 
sea- water  meets  the  fresh-water  current, — was 
about  60  yards  above  the  gauge  at  Bonar  Quarry. 
We  make  a point  of  stating  this  to  show  how 
exactly  observations  ought  to  be  made  on  rivers, 
for  it  is  only  by  exact  observations  that  the  true 
regimen  of  a river  can  be  ascertained.  But 
although  the  level  of  low  water  is  the  same 
throughout  this  sea  reach  of  the  river,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  times  of  low  water 
are  different  at  the  different  places ; thus,  the 
time  of  low  water  at  Meikleferry,  11  miles  above 
Portmahomac  Harbour,  was  found  to  be  50 
minutes  later  than  at  the  latter  place,  and  at 
Bonar  Quarry,  8 miles  further  up,  it  was  found 
to  be  50  minutes  later  than  at  Meikleferry,  so  that 
when  the  water  had  attained  its  lowest  level  at 
Bonar  Quarry,  it  had  been  rising  for  1 hour  and 
40  minutes  at  Portmahomac.  Truly,  the  action 
of  the  tides  is  wonderful,  and  in  an  island  like 
ours  is  of  almost  more  interest  than  anything 
else.  If  a diagram  be  made  of  the  action  of  a 
tidal  wave,  setting  off  the  successive  heights  to 
which  the  water  attains  vertically,  and  spacing 
the  horizontal  distance  to  accord  with  the  times, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  the  reach  that  Mr.  Ste- 
venson calls  the  “ sea  proper,”  the  curved  line 
will  be  symmetrical,  but,  proceeding  further  up 
the  river,  a diagram  of  the  same  tide  will  show 
an  irregular  curve,  the  symmetrical  flow  and  ebb 
I of  the  tide  being  disturbed  by  the  current  of 


fresh  water  coming  down  the  river.  Proceeding 
still  further  up  a river,  we  get  out  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tides  altogether.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  how  useful  it  is,  in  considering  how  to  im- 
prove river  channels,  to  divide  them  into  the 
compartments  suggested  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  for 
the  engineering  works  required  for  each  vary 
with  the  conditions  which  affect  them. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Stevenson’s  practice  has  lain 
chiefly  in  the  estuaries  of  rivers ; and,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  chief  value  of  his  book  to  con- 
sist of  his  experience  in  the  outfalls  of  rivers, 
tlie  shifting  sand-banks,  and  other  things  affecting 
the  free  navigation.  At  the  mouth  of  almost 
every  river  there  is  a “ bar but  the  real  bar, 
according  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  is  not  the  sand- 
banks we  see  bared  at  low  water,  but  submerged 
sand-banks,  often  far  below,  or  to  seawards  of, 
the  apparent  bar  of  exposed  sand-banks.  At 
this  part  of  a river’s  mouth  the  navigable  channel 
is  found  to  shift  its  position  laterally  ; but  it  is 
a curious  circumstance  that  the  water  upon  a 
bar  maintains  nearly  a uniform  depth  over  long 
periods  of  time.  Thus,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey  the  mean  height  of  high  water  of  about 
700  observations  in  each  of  the  years  1768, 1769, 
and  1770,  was  15'459  ft.  above  the  datum  of  the 
old  dock  sill,  and  the  mean  height  above  the 
same  datum  in  the  years  1851, 1855,  and  1S56 
was  15-454  ft.  Further,  the  mean  height  of  the 
highest  spring  tides  throughout  the  year  was,  in 
the  years  1768, 1769,  and  1770, 18‘693  ft.,  and  in 
the  years  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  19  016  ft.  above 
the  same  datum. 

This  nearly  constant  height  of  water  at  the 
bar  above  a dock-sill  would,  of  course,  indicate 
nothing  of  value  unless  we  take  into  account  the 
level  to  which  the  sand-bank  attains  at  the  bar. 
This,  from  one  cause,  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  is  as  constantly  diminished  by  another,  viz., 
the  outflow  of  backwater.  This  backwater  is 
that  which  is  spread  out  by  every  in-coming  tide 
over  the  sand-banks,  and  is  the  more  effective  in 
scouring  a channel  through  the  bar  the  lower  it 
is  in  level.  In  the  formation  and  improvement 
of  harbours,  and  of  the  mouths  of  rivers,  this  is 
an  important  point  to  be  kept  in  view,  and 
especially  so  in  all  questions  of  reclamation  of 
land  from  the  sea  ; and  Mr.  Stevenson  lays  down 
this  axiom,  that  “ by  enlarging  the  tidal  capacity 
of  a river  at  a low  level,  where  the  acquired 
volume  is  filled  at  every  tide,  compensation  may 
be  given  for  a much  larger  amount  of  water 
excluded  at  a higher  level thus  pointing  to 
the  way  in  which  land  may  be  successfully 
reclaimed,  and  warning  against  attempts  to  re- 
claim it  in  improper  situations. 

The  bar  of  the  Mersey  has  a depth  of  from 
9 to  10  ft.  at  low  water ; the  Tyne,  6 to  7 ft. ; 
the  Wear,  3 to  4 ft. ; the  Ribble,  7 to  8 ft. ; the 
Tay,  16  to  18  ft. ; and  the  Dee,  10  to  12  ft. 

That  famous  old  Professor,  Dr.  John  Robison, 
who  contributed  to  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica 
the  article,  “ Theory  of  Rivers,”  and  afterwards 
wrote  his  “Mechanical  Philosophy,”  says,  in  the 
latter-named  work,  vol.  iii.,  p.  353,  Brewster’s 
edition,  “ When  a wave  of  a certain  magnitude 
enters  a channel,  it  has  a certain  quantity  of 
motion,  measured  by  the  quantity  of  water  and 
its  velocity.  If  the  channel,  keeping  the  same 
depth,  contract  its  width,  the  water,  keeping  for 
a while  its  momentum,  must  increase  its  velocity 
or  its  depth,  or  both,  and  thus  it  may  happen 
that  . . . .”,  as  we  know,  the  range  of  tide  i3 
but  4 or  5 ft.  in  the  open  Atlantic  Ocean,  while 
it  is  ten  times  as  much  in  some  narrow  rivers 
(e.g.,  the  Wye  at  Chepstow). 

In  considering  the  action  of  a tidal  wave  enter- 
ing a river,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween its  rate  of  propagation  and  its  velocity  of 
current.  Thus,  in  the  Doniock  Firth,  the  dis- 
tance of  11  miles  from  Portmahomac  to  Meikle- 
ferry is  traversed  by  the  tide  wave  in  thirty 
minutes,  being  the  interval  between  the  first 
( appearance  of  the  tide,  at  the  two  stations, 
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giving  a velocity  of  22  miles  per  hour  ; but  this 
is  not  that  current  which  carries  vessels  over 
the  bar,  ancl  onward  to  their  destination ; that 
current,  at  that  place,  Mr.  Stevenson,  never 
found  to  exceed  4 miles  per  hour. 

A current  of  more  than  6 miles  an  hour  is 
hardly  navigable.  In  almost  every  case  which 
Mr.  Stevenson  had  to  investigate,  he  found  that 
the  rate  of  the  tide  current  was,  in  common  par- 
lance, greatly  exaggerated.  Even  in  the  Dee, 
where  the  rise  of  tide  is  great,  and  the  current 
very  rapid,  he  does  not  think  that  the  current 
much  exceeds  5 miles  an  hour ; and  in  other 
rivers,  where  the  rise  of  tide  is  not  so  great,  he 
limits  the  probable  rate  of  flow  to  4 miles  an 
hour.  Every  engineer  accustomed  to  observa- 
tions of  the  flow  of  tidal  rivers  will  agree  with 
this,  as  a general  statement,  although  in  the 
Severn  the  current  is  9 miles  per  hour,  and  in 
the  Mersey  7 miles.  Mr.  Stevenson  quotes 
Capt.  Otter’s  statement,  that  the  current  off  the 
Pentland  Skerries,  is  10'6  nautical  miles  ner 
hour,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  highest  tide 
current  ever  observed. 

In  connexion  with  the  lower  department  of  a 
river,  to  which  we  have,  as  yet,  confined  our  re- 
marks, there  is  in  some  rivers  the  phenomenon 
of  the  bore.  This  peculiarity  of  the  tidal  flow 
occurs  wherever  the  obstructions  offered  by  the 
river  channel  are  such  as  to  cause  a heaping-up 
of  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  so 
propagating  itself  with  violence,  instead  of,  as 
in  ordinary  cases,  flowing  quietly  up  the  river. 
Quoting  from  the  lato  Admiral  Beechey’s 
“ Remarks  on  the  Tidal  Phenomena  of  the  River 
Severn,”  the  author  says  that  the  bore  in  that 
river  is  not  dangerous  to  boats  if  afloat  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  but  that  if  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  near  the  shore  they  are  liable  to  be 
swamped  or  stove  in,  for  the  wavo  breaks  with 
great  violence  along  the  banks  as  it  proceeds. 

Now,  having  regard  to  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  rate  of  propagation  of  a tide- wave 
and  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  water,  it  is  of 
importance  to  understand  that  by  removing  ob- 
structions to  the  flow  of  water  up  a river  from 
the  sea,  the  rate  of  propagation  is  increased, 
and  the  velocity  diminished ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  quantity  of  tidal  water  that  is  driven  up  the 
river  is  increased,  while  from  the  removal  of 
obstructions,  its  velocity  is  necessarily  lessened, 
and  thus  the  river  is  rendered  more  easy  of 
navigation. 

In  the  “tidal  compartment”  of  a river  various 
means  are  taken  to  preserve  the  channel  for 
navigation.  Mr.  Stevenson  objects  to  the  system 
of  jetties  from  the  shore,  as  being  likely  to  cause 
eddies  between  them,  and  so  to  deposit  the  sand 
and  mud  held  in  suspension  in  the  water  and 
form  shoals,  which  may  project  into  the  stream 
beyond  the  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  one 
jetty  to  that  of  the  next.  To  prevent  this  the 
heads  of  jetties  are  sometimes  connected 
together  by  a wall,  thus  giving  a clear  run  to 
the  water;  but  when  this  has  been  done  the 
character  of  the  work  is  changed  from  the  jetty 
system  to  that  of  walling.  The  latest  example 
on  a large  scale  of  tliis  latter  system  is  the 
Thames  Embankment,  and  interesting  informa- 
tion on  the  same  subject  is  given  with  respect  to 
the  Dee  and  the  Ribble. 

In  the  “river  proper”  compartment  of  a river 
the  primitive  method  of  navigating  the  shallow 
parts  was  by  “stanches.”  These  consisted  of 
two  substantial  posts  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  at  a sufficient  width  apart  to  allow  a boat 
to  pass  easily  between  them,  and  connected  at 
the  bottom  by  a cross  sill.  Upon  one  of  these 
posts  was  a beam  turning  upon  a hinge  or  joint, 
and  long  enough  to  span  the  opening.  When 
the  stanch  was  used  the  boatman  turned  the 
beam  across  the  opening,  and  placed  a number 
of  planks  vertically  in  the  stream,  resting  against 
the  sill  at  the  bottom  and  the  beam  at  the  top, 
thus  forming  a weir,  which  raised  the  water 
about  5 ft.  high.  The  boards  were  then  rapidly 
withdrawn,  the  swinging-beam  turned  back,  and 
all  the  boast  which  had  been  collected  above 
were  carried  by  the  flow  of  water  over  the 
shallow  below.  By  repeating  this  operation  at 
given  intervals  the  boats  were  enabled  to 
proceed  a distance  of  twenty-three  miles  in  two 
or  three  days,  on  the  river  Stour,  in  Essex,  as 
reported  by  Sir  William  Cubitt. 

This  primitive  system  has  been  supei’seded  by 
throwing  permanent  dams  across  the  river,  upon 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  remarks  that  “ the  opera- 
tion of  damming  up  the  river  is  important,  and 
cannot  be  passed  over  without  special  notice.  A 
river  dam  is  a work  in  all  cases  demanding 


construction,  so  as  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
stream,  but  also  with  reference  to  its  effect  in 
opposing  the  free  discharge  of  the  water,  and 
causing  the  land  above  it  to  be  flooded  during 
heavy  rains.” 

The  dams  constructed  by  Sir  William  Cubitt, 
on  the  Severn,  consist  of  two  rows  of  sheet  piling 
driven  across  the  river  at  a distance  apart  of 
about  30  ft.,  the  heads  of  the  upper  row  being 
cut  off,  and  capped  with  a sill,  at  a height  of 
11  ft.,  and  the  lower  row  at  3 ft.,  above  the 
bottom.  The  heads  of  the  upper  row  of  piles 
mark  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be 
raised  in  the  upper  reach,  and  those  of  the  lower 
row  the  height  in  the  lower  reach,  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  two  being  8 ft.  Between 
the  rows  of  piling  the  space  is  filled  in  with 
rubble  stone,  sloping  off  at  the  rate  of  1 in  3‘7. 
The  upper  row  of  piles  is  backed  up  also  with 
rubble  stone,  sloped  off  at  the  rate  of  about 
1 to  1. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  depth  of  any  given 
quantity  of  water  passing  over  a weir,  the  weir 
is  made  as  long  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose 
is  not  placed  square  across  the  river,  but 
obliquely,  its  length  being  about  three  times  the 
breadth  of  the  river.  The  height  at  which  the 
weir  should  be  fixed  may  be  determined  on  the 
following  considerations.  Having  determined 
the  height  to  which  floods  are  to  be  permitted 
to  rise  in  the  reach  above  the  weir,  the  top  of 
the  weir  is  to  be  at  such  a level  that  the  rect- 
angle formed  by  its  length  and  the  depth  of 
water  upon  it  in  a flood  shall  be  equal  to  the 
cross  sectional  area  of  the  river  above  the  weir, 
within  the  same  flood  limits. 

Of  ship  canals  there  are  three  classes : — 
1.  Those  which  on  their  route  from  sea  to  sea 
traverse  high  districts,  surmounting  the  eleva- 
tion by  locks  supplied  by  natural  lakes  or  arti- 
ficial reservoirs,  such  as  the  Languedoc  Canal  in 
France,  and  the  Caledonian  Canal.  2.  Those  in 
low-lying  districts,  which  are  earned  on  a uni- 
form water-level  from  end  to  end,  and  are 
defended  against  the  inroad  of  the  sea  at  high- 
water  by  double-acting  locks,  which  also  retain 
the  canal-water  at  low  tide,  such  as  the  canals 
of  Holland  and  other  low-lying  countries. 
3.  Canals  of  which  the  Suez  is  the  only  example 
yet  made,  without  locks  at  either  end,  and  com- 
municating freely  with  the  sea,  from  which  it 
derives  its  water-supply. 

The  Caledonian  Canal,  constructed  by  Telford, 
was  made  120  ft.  wide  at  the  top  water-level, 
50  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  20  ft.  deep  ; but  from  a 
survey  Mr.  Stevenson  made  in  1849,  he  was  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  standard  depth  of  the 
canal  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  18  ft., 
giving  access  to  vessels  of  160  ft.  in  length, 
38  ft.  beam,  and  17  ft.  draught  of  water. 

The  North  Holland  Canal,  designed  by  M. 
Blanken,  and  extending  from  Amsterdam  to  the 
Helder,  is  fifty  miles  in  length,  123^  ft.  wide  at 
the  top  water-level,  31  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  18£  ft.  deep.  But  this  canal  will  soon  be 
superseded  by  the  New  Amsterdam  danal,  now 
being  constructed  under  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Hawkshaw.  It  is  to  be  197  ft.  wide  at  top 
water-level,  89  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  23  ft. 
deep. 

The  Suez  Canal,  designed  and  carried  out  by 
M.  Ferdinand  Lesseps,  is  eighty-eight  miles  in 
length,  of  which  sixty-six  miles  are  actual  canal, 
formed  by  cuttings,  fourteen  miles  by  dredging 
through  the  lakes,  and  eight  miles  required  no 
works,  the  natural  depth  being  equal  to  that  of 
the  canal.  The  bottom  width  is  72  ft.,  and  the 
top  width  varies  according  to  the  character  of 
the  cuttings,  being,  in  the  deep  cuttings,  197  ft. 
The  depth  at  which  it  was  intended  that  the 
canal  should  be  maintained  is  26  ft. 


THE  RELATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO 
ART. 

The  range  of  photography  as  a practical  craft 


has  never  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  been  seriously 
discussed.  It  is,  however,  of  no  small  import- 
ance to  have  a definite  idea  of  the  limit  of  that 
range.  The  question  is,  in  fact,  how  far  may  art 
be,  now  or  hereafter,  superseded  by  a mechanical 
process.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  deeply 
this  problem  affects  the  future  of  all  branches  of 
art.  Nor  is  the  subject  one  that  relates  to  the 
fine  arts  alone.  It  comes  home  to  the  practical 
craft  of  the  builder.  In  the  education  of  the 
architect  much  weight  is  laid,  and  properly  laid, 
upon  the  actual  admeasurement  of  every  detail 


by  the  student.  He  is  to  jump  at  nothing, 
careful  consideration,  not  only  as  regards  its  safe  Now,  the  great  triumph  achieved  by  the  applica- 


tion of  science  to  geodesic  operations  consists  in 
the  facility  given  to  the  surveyor  by  the  substi-  j 
tution  of  angular  for  linear  measurement.  The 
practicability  of  producing,  at  any  feasible  cost,  ;s 
such  a map  of  a country  as  that  provided  by  our 
Ordnance  Survey,  depends  implicitly  upon  the  ij 
adoption  of  a trigonometric  process.  Any  in- 
vention, therefore,  that  by  optic  means  could  :: 
supersede  the  toilsome  procedure  of  architectural  f 
measurements,  would  be  likely  to  effect  a revolu-  i 
tion  in  the  practice  of  the  draughtsman,  if  it  - 
proved  to  be  as  accurate  as  the  box  sextant  and  ;i 
the  prismatic  compass.  We  propose  to  inquire  a 
how  far  photography  is  to  be  relied  on,  as  a sub-  J 
stitute  either  for  the  fancy  of  the  artist,  or  the  il 
toil  of  the  architectural  draughtsman. 

The  phenomena  of  microscopic  enlargement  l 
are  well  known.  The  process  is  perfectly  in-  ij 
telligible.  The  rays  of  light  which  proceed  from  ir 
the  surface  of  the  object  regarded  through  the  ii 
lens  are  so  refracted  by  passing  through  thafcil 
medium  as  to  enter  the  eye  at  distorted  angles  j I 
and  the  result  is  the  apparent  extension  of  the 
surface  viewed.  With  this  visual  enlax-gement  i[ 
is  necessarily  connected  a corresponding  diiu  inu-  if 
tion  of  light.  So  inflexibly  is  this  the  case,  that  i1. 
it  is  necessary  to  throw,  by  means  of  a separate  I 
lens,  or  concave  mirror,  a large  quantity  of  addi-  ij 
tional  light  on  any  object  that  it  is  wished  highly  I 
to  magnify.  It  would  otherwise  be  so  dark  as  to  i 
be  invisible  under  the  microscope. 

In  the  use  of  the  camera  in  photography  occurs 
the  converse  of  the  operation  of  the  microscope.  J 
The  rays  of  light  from  the  entire  surface  of  the1 
object  focussed  by  the  lens  are  made  to  converge: 
on  a much  smaller  area.  The  illumination  thus 
obtained  is  intense,  although  some  light  is  lost, 
in  the  passage.  But  the  chemical,  or  photo-i 
graphic,  energy  of  the  refracted  light  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  entire  pencil  of  rays.  It  resides: 
in  the  blue  portion  of  the  spectrum  alone ; or 
rather  in  those  invisible  lines  that  accompany: 
and  overlap  that  blue  portion.  A compensation 
is  thus  provided,  to  a certain  extent,  for  the 
extraordinaiy  brilliancy  of  the  concentrated 
light.  All  the  light  is  brought  to  a focus,  bufe 
only  a certain  portionof  .it, — considerably  less,  wa 
may  say,  than  a third  part, — produces  any  perma- 
nent effect  on  the  chemical  condition  of  the  pre.' 
paration  that  is  to  form  the  negative  picturei 
Without  this  accidental  compensation  it  would 
be  impossible  for  photographs  to  be  produoec 
bearing  less  distinct  marks  of  artificial  optical 
action  than  in  the  case  of  objects  magnified  b] 
the  microscope. 

The  image  which  the  converging  actinic  rayt 
produce  upon  the  negative  plate  in  the  camera 
is  thus  altogether  different  from  that  whicl 
would  be  formed  on  the  retina,  if  it  were  placet 
in  a corresponding  position.  The  rays  to  whicl 
the  retina  and  optic  nerve  are  sensible,  are  inen 
on  the  chemically  sensitised  film.  The  rayi 
which  chemically  affect  the  latter  are  insensible 
to  the  eye ; yet  so  closely  analogous,  or  rathe 
so  intimately  connected,  are  the  visible  and  th 
chemical  lines  of  force,  that  a permanent,  risible 
approximately  truthful  picture  is  produced  b; 
this  invisible  light. 

We  learn,  for  tho  present,  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  optical  or  geometrical  question: 
of  the  refraction  and  subsequent  action  of  th 
actinic  rays,  in  order  to  pursue  the  analysis  o 
their  pictorial  result. 

We  must,  however,  remember  those  causes  o 
disturbance  and  distortion  which  are  dependen 
on  the  size  and  refractive  power  of  the  len 
employed.  Such  distortion  varies  according  t 
laws  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  different 
between  the  true  perspective  incidence  of  thi 
rays  of  light  on  the  eye  and  the  convergini 
incidence  of  tho  artificially  refracted  rays  is  • 
constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  photographei 
Iu  some  of  the  finest  photographs  yet  producee 
such  as  those  taken  by  Herr  Braun  of  tht 
marble  sculpture  of  the  Vatican,  or  those  c 
Grecian  temples  and  ruins  taken  by  M.  de 
Granges,  the  optical  distortion  is  painfull 
apparent.  A heroic  figure  which,  in  the  po> 
tions  which  occupy  the  plane  of  proper  distance 
is  represented  with  a truth  that  mocks  the  veri 
gleam  of  the  marble,  stretches  towards  th« 
spectator  a hand  that  only  resembles  th 
monstrous  foot,  under  the  shadow  of  which  th  r 
fabled  Arimaspian  sheltered  his  slumbers  fror 
the  vertical  sun.  Lofty  columns,  on  either  sid! 
of  the  centre  of  the  picture,  curve  and  borj 
towards  the  perpendicular  so  as  t0  emulate  th ! 
arc  of  the  rainbow.  But  this  is  not  the  difficult1 
with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  B i 
the  use  of  a lens  of  large  diameter  and  moderate 
refractive  power,  combined  with  a diaphragri 
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that  cuts  off  the  rays  at  a certain  distance  from 
the  centre,  and  by  judicious  choice  of  stand- 
point, the  extreme  of  distortion  may  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  avoided.  There  will,  of  course, 
I always  be  a mathematical  distortion  when  the 
! object  photographed  presents  any  but  a plane 
surface,  and  accurate  measurements  from  an 
image  taken  in  the  camera  must  not  in  conse- 
j quence  be  expected ; but  by  skill  and  costly 
apparatus  the  distortion  of  which  we  speak 
may  almost  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of 
imperceptible  error. 

But  even  if  we  assume  that  these  causes  of 
error  may  be  eliminated  or  compensated,  and 
that  we  have  a camera  of  size  and  power  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  living  form  almost  as  if 
it  was  a picture  or  an  object  lying  in  a plane,  we 
yet  shall  find  that  certain  serious  defects  are 
inseparable  from  any  process  of  optically  magni- 
fying or  diminishing  an  object  by  the  use  of  a 
lens. 

The  image  which  the  actinic  rays  produce  on 
the  negative  plate  exhibits  three  very  distinct 
| qualities.  We  may  regard  it  with  reference  to 
its  outline  or  contour;  with  reference  to  its 
chiaroscuro,  or  masses  of  light  and  shade  (which 
have  to  represent  both  natural  light  and  shade 
and  the  concurrent  effect  of  colour)  ; and  with 
reference  to  its  surface  or  apparent  texture.  In 
each  of  these  elements,  where  the  size  of  the 
object  is  altered  in  the  photograph,  there  is  a 
material  and  irreconcileable  difference  between 
the  image  produced  mechanically  by  the  lens,  and 
either  the  aspect  of  the  natural  object,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  satisfactory  representation  of 
that  object,  on  the  other  hand,  by  competent 
art. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  third  quality  to  which 
we  referred,  that  of  surface,  or  apparent  tex- 
I ture.  This  is  a mattor  of  the  highest  pictorial 
| importance.  We  must  recal  the  remarks  which 
i we  made  on  this  subject  in  a recent  number 
(p.  498,  ante ) to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
j as  showing  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  tint,  or 
I proportion  of  light  and  shade,  as  the  pattern,  or 
| apparent  texture  of  the  surface,  that  gives  to 
i the  mind  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  material 
j of  which  it  is  composed.  We  cannot  think  of  a 
j more  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  a more 
j lucid,  instance  than  that  before  suggested,  of 
j the  mixture  of  given  quantities  of  black  and 
; white  fibre  in  threads,  or  twills,  or  checks. 

Varying  from  the  microscopic  finish  of  enamel, 
| from  the  delicacy  of  the  petals  of  a flower, 
' or  of  the  most  exquisite  human  skin  in  early 
j youth,  to  the  roughness  of  canvas,  of  bark,  or  of 
| hammer-dressed  stone,  or  weather-worn  rock, 
i the  surface  texture  has  as  much  influence  in 
j determining  the  idea  which  the  mind  forms  of 
j the  nature  of  an  object  as  form  itself — often 
| more  so.  A face,  however  beautiful  in  form, 
| loses  all  power  to  charm  if  the  complexion  be 
j cadaverous,  jaundiced,  or  spotted.  Every  sculptor 
j knows  what  is  the  effect  of  the  appearance  of 
( the  blue  stains  in  marble  if  they  occur  on  the 
i surface  of  his  work.  Roubiliac  made  a practice 
j of  destroying  any  statue  on  which  he  was  en- 
f gaged,  however  far  advanced,  if  a stain  appeared 
) in  an  important  place.  Our  readers  may  re- 
I member  a French  female  statue,  in  the  Inter- 
j national  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  from 
j which  the  eye  is  instinctively  averted  as  from  a 
j plague-stricken  object,  from  the  fact  that  the 
j face  is  absolutely  riddied  with  blue  stains.  In 
j the  mechanical  reduction,  by  means  of  the  lens, 
of  the  shaded  and  coloured  surface  of  the  objects 
j represented,  we  have  in  some  cases  a change 
I effected  in  their  apparent  texture  which  it  is  the 

i especial  study  of  the  engraver  to  avoid.  That 
| artist,  indeed,  represents  blending  and  modulated 

shades  by  a delicate  diaper  of  black  and  white  ; 

; but  he  does  so  of  purpose,  and  under  the  guid- 
ij  ance,  in  cases  of  excellence,  of  a sure  and  subtle 
i:  instinct.  He  does  not  represent  a satin  or  a 
| velvet  by  a process  at  all  akin  to  that  of  pho- 

ii  tography.  Neither  does  the  painter.  The  artist 

we  speak  of  the  thoroughly  accomplished 
artist — gives  to  his  work  the  effect  of  the  tex- 
i ture  which  he  wishes  to  represent.  He  does  so 
i by  methods  which  he  could  not  fully  describe, 
j k^t  the  secret  of  which  is,  that  he  reproduces,  in 
i his  work,  the  general  effect  produced  on  his  own 
eye  by  the  material  he  copies.  He  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  optical  process.  He  does  not 
give  hair  for  hair  and  line  for  line.  He  grasps 
the  idea  of  texture,  and,  by  something  akin  to 
i creative  power,  impresses  that  idea  on  canvas 
or  on  marble.  Ib  is  only  in  his  earliest  stages, 
in  the  very  rudiments  of  art,  that  man  seeks  to 
reflect  as  does  a mirror. 

Now,  when  the  artist  who  produced  the  origi- 


nal object  has  been  Nature  herself,  when  she  has 
clothed  her  work  with  an  appropriate  surface 
texture,  a mere  mechanical  reduction  of  the 
scale  must  altogether  alter  the  pictorial  effect. 
We  can  see  this  most  distinctly  in  the  hair  and  in 
the  eye-brows,  eye-lashes,  and  beard.  The 
physiognomic  effect  of  their  mammalian  attri- 
butes is  highly  characteristic.  At  a distance 
exceeding  three  times  the  height  of  a human 
figure,  the  individuality  of  distinct  hairs  is  lost. 
The  eye-lash  is  visible  only  as  a shadow.  The 
hair  is  seen  as  a mass ; whether  of  crisp  or  of 
hyacinthine  curls,  of  tangled  and  dishevelled 
locks,  or  of  harsh  and  stiff  wiry  fur.  These 
distinct  effects  are,  or  have  been,  adequately 
represented  by  art,  but  it  has  not  been  done, 
except  in  certain  rare  cases  of  Japanese  art,  by 
any  attempt  to  reproduce  the  individual  hairs. 
The  result  of  such  an  attempt  is  to  destroy 
pictorial  effect.  But  the  camera  can  only  deli- 
neate hair  by  hair,  however  reduced  be  the 
scale.  Thus,  the  effect  is  often  that  of  a blur. 
Sometimes  the  hair  may  lend  itself  to  the  re- 
flexion of  not  unpicturesque  masses ; but  almost 
always  there  is  an  unnatural  rigidity,  if  care- 
fully examined.  The  shadow  thrown  by  well- 
arranged  masses,  may  be  such  as  to  compensate 
to  some  degree  for  the  poverty  induced  by 
minute  accuracy  of  detail.  But  the  shade  which 
nature  gives  to  the  upper  eyelid,  which  is 
always  exaggerated  by  the  artist,  and  on  which 
the  vivacity  of  the  graphic  or  plastic  represen- 
tation of  a face  chiefly  depends,  is  frittered 
away  by  the  faithful  detail  presented  by  the 
camera  on  a reduced  scale.  When  we  consider 
that  to  this  defect  in  delineation  are  added  a 
partial  effacement  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  due 
to  the  reflective  glaze  of  its  surface,  as  well  as 
to  the  blue  contained  in  the  white,  and  the  ex- 
aggerated shade  on  the  under  eyelid,  due  to 
reduction  in  size,  we  can  no  longer  be  at  a loss 
for  the  reasons  which  render  the  photographic 
representation  of  the  eye  almost  always  more 
or  less  of  a failure. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  analysis  in  speaking 
of  the  apparent  surface,  or  texture,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  question  of  contour  and  that  of 
chiaroscuro  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
former  quality,  that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  of 
either  alone.  Again,  the  actinic  effect  of  a sur- 
face is  a very  different  matter  from  its  optical, 
or  pictorial  effect.  Certain  glazed  surfaces 
altogether  refuse  to  lend  themselves  to  clear 
reproduction  by  the  camera.  Something  of  this 
may  be  seen,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  eye.  The 
most  striking  example  we  can  quote  i3  that  of 
the  lustred  majolica  of  Gubbio.  The  photo- 
graph of  a plate  adorned  with  highly-prized 
enamel,  which  may  have  cost  a hundred  guineas, 
is  only  a hopeless  smudge.  The  actinic  condition 
of  a surface  is  by  no  means  identical  with  its 
physical  condition.  Thus  equally  polished  sur- 
faces of  marble,  of  ivory,  and  of  china,  give 
thoroughly  different  images  under  the  camera. 
But  wo  repeat  that,  even  apart  from  this  che- 
mical difficulty,  the  difference  in  apparent  tex- 
ture produced  by  reduction  by  a lens  is  often 
such  as  to  alter  altogether  one  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic qualities  of  the  object  represented. 

In  what  we  may  call,  rather  by  way  of  illus- 
tration than  of  definition,  the  foreshortening  of 
chiaroscuro,  which  is  effected  by  the  camera,  the 
effect  is  often  remarkably  fine.  It  is  to  this 
power,  and  to  the  clearing  tones  produced  by  the 
metallic  salts  employed,  that  the  chief  admira- 
tion excited  by  photography  is  due.  Striking  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade  are  produced,  within 
distances  far  less  than  can  often  be  obtained  in 
nature.  But  the  change  from  brilliancy  to  gloom 
in  however  brief  a space,  is  always  delicately 
graded.  It  is  difficult  for  human  art  to  effect 
anything  so  subtle  as  these  gradations  of  the 
camera.  Here  lies  what  we  may  call  the  artistic 
merit  of  photography.  It  exaggerates  light  and 
shade  ; but  it  does  so  with  an  entire  freedom  from 
abrupt  contrast,  and  thus  from  either  harshness 
or  poverty.  No  human  touch  can,  in  this  respect, 
vie  with  the  artistic  power  of  the  solar  pencil. 

In  representation  of  texture,  then,  photography 
must  often  be  at  fault,  excepting  when  it  repre- 
sents an  object  of  its  natural  size.  In  the  effects 
of  chiaroscuro,  on  the  contrary,  the  power  ob- 
tained by  the  camera  far  exceeds  that  which  the 
artist  can  hope  to  produce.  But  this  power  is 
far  from  being  readily  manageable.  The  camera 
has  no  taste ; no  imagination.  It  produces  its 
brilliant  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  in  total 
disregard  of  their  artistic  effect.  Thus,  in  repre- 
senting the  human  face,  it  may  either  flatter 
or  the  reverse,  in  a manner  with  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  deal.  The  intensified 


shadow  generally  gives  precision,  energy,  and 
often  dignity,  to  the  nose.  The  sharp  precision  of 
outline,  in  which  slight  irregularities  are  lost,  the 
deep  shadow  thrown  by  the  nostril,  the  clear 
definition  of  the  also,  are  such  as  often  to  make 
this  feature  in  a photograph  far  more  beautiful 
than  is  the  case  in  life.  But  the  same  cause 
that  gives  this  artistic  shadow  to  the  nose  con- 
verts the  upper  lip  into  a black  stain,  and  usually 
obliterates  the  most  tell-tale  line  in  the  whole 
countenance,  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  lips. 
Again,  the  under  lip  and  the  under  eyelid  are 
distorted  by  a condensed  shadow,  and  the  most 
fugitive,  most  delicate,  .and  most  expressive  trait 
of  the  entire  countenance,  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible modelling  of  the  trait  between  the  nostril 
and  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  is  almost  always 
utterly  intractable  by  the  lens.  Good  effects 
have  been  produced  by  such  an  incidence  of 
light  as  to  show  the  upper  lip,  and  the  line  which 
parts  the  lips.  But,  in  these  cases,  an  ugly  com- 
pensation is  afforded  by  the  deep  and  ghastly 
shadow  thrown  by  the  trait  at  the  comer  of  the 
mouth. 

There  remains  for  investigation  the  subject  of 
outline  or  contour,  or  what  is  technically  spoken 
of  as  drawing.  On  this  subject  photography 
has  thrown  a new  and  most  important  light.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  considerations  above  men- 
tioned as  affecting  texture  and  shade  do  not 
apply  to  pure  contour.  We  may  refer  to  the 
drawings  of  Moritz  Retsch,  or  to  the  original 
rough  sketches  of  John  'Leech,  as  instances  of 
the  most  perfect  delineation  of  outline-,  undis- 
guised by  any  attempt  at  colour  or  chiaroscuro. 
The  question  has  arisen,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
one  easy  to  solve,  whether  the  laws  of  beautiful 
contour  vary  according  to  scale.  Would  a per- 
fectly proportioned  human  figure,  if  drawn  in 
outline  of  the  natural  size,  be  properly  repre- 
sented by  the  mechanical  reduction  of  that  out- 
line to,  let  us  say,  an  inch  in  height  ? The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  subtle  delicacy,  and  of  no  slight 
importance.  It  is  tolerably  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  what  is  the  fact  in  the  converse  case.  If 
we  wish  to  increase  the  size  of  a figure  from  the 
natural  to  the  gigantic,  the  proportions  must  be 
varied.  This  results  from  the  laws  of  perspec- 
tive. It  is  intimated,  although  not  distinctly 
expi-essed,  in  the  Trattate  di  Pittwra  of  Leonardo 
da  Yinci.  It  is  very  closely  connected  with 
another  consideration,  namely,  that  of  the  point 
of  view  from  which  a statue  or  a picture  can  be 
seen  to  most  advantage.  The  more  careful  is 
our  study  of  the  antique,  the  more  evident  is 
the  fact,  that  the  greatest  artists  contemplated 
the  position  to  be  occupied  by  their  works  as  an 
essential  element  in  their  design.  In  modem 
sculpture,  at  least  in  this  country,  the  primary 
element  of  illumination  is  altogether  disre- 
garded. The  result  is  often  total  confusion. 
But  it  is  clear,  both  from  Classic  literature  and 
from  the  peculiarities  of  all  undoubted  antique 
work,  that  the  artists  not  only  wrought  under 
the  illumination  by  which  their  work  was  to  be 
viewed,  but  further  so  wrought  as  to  render 
their  statues  most  perfect  in  their  effect  when 
regarded  from  a definite  and  limited  stand- 
point. It  is  difficult  to  cite  any  fine  antique, 
except  the  Yenus  de’  Medici,  in  which  the  two 
sides  of  the  face  are  accurately  alike,  and  there 
are  peculiarities  in  the  Venus  which  tend  to  the 
idea  that  the  statue  was  intended  for  a piece  of 
chamber  sculpture, — for  an  object,  not  of  wor- 
ship, but  of  luxury. 

We  think  it  must  be  evident  from  the  above 
observations  that  photography,  while  capable  of 
rendering  good  service  to  the  artist,  can  never 
displace  the  intelligent  toil  of  the  hand  of  man. 
It  is  not  alone  that  great  cost  and  great  labour 
are  requisite  to  produce  really  excellent  photo- 
graphs ; it  is  not  alone  that  a good  and  a bad 
photograph  differ  as  much  as  a good  and  a bad 
painting  ; but  there  are  inherent  difficulties,  and 
defects,  in  the  action  of  the  camera,  which  the 
true  artist  instinctively  avoids.  For  memoranda 
of  a known  object,  under  a special  aspect,  the 
use  of  the  camera  is  of  the  greatest  value.  But 
it  is  as  furnishing  the  note  and  hint  for  the 
artist.  We  are  speaking  here  of  portraiture 
chiefly,  not  as  in  itself  a work  of  art.  Again, 
exquisite  glimpses  of  nature  may  be  at  times 
petrified  into  durable  beauty  in  the  camera. 
Even  the  flitting  clouds  and  the  breaking  spray 
have  been  seized  by  an  instantaneous  magic ; 
and  trees  limned  without  even  a shiver  to  slnr 
the  outline  of  their  foliage.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  photographs,  however 
pictorial,  are  not— or  but  very  rarely — pictures. 
They  may  be  bits  cut  out  of  the  landscape, 
it  is  true,  but  in  this  very  fact  lies  concealed  not 
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only  a defect,  but  a danger.  We  have  seen 
something,  and  fear  we  shall  see  much  more,  of 
the  reflex  effect  of  photography  on  art.  When 
the  artist  sees  how  nature  is  reflected  iu  the 
mirror  or  in  the  camera,  and  when  he  hears 
on  all  sides,  from  those  uncultured  in  art,  how 
beautiful  such  a reflexion  is,  there  is  a great 
danger  lest  he  should  strive  to  copy  it.  Not 
unfrequently  he  has  done  so.  In  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day,  when  illustrated  by  por- 
traits, the  evil  effect  of  the  carte  de  visite  is 
often  too  apparent.  We  see  woodcuts  of, — we 
need  not  recognise  the  subjects,  but  we  do  see 
that  they  are  taken  from  photographs.  Most  of 
the  defects,  and  none  of  the  beauty,  of  the  sun 
pictures  are  thus  magnified  and  perpetuated, 
and  a new  chamber  of  horrors  is  added  to  the 
gallery  of  cheap  illustration. 

It  will  be  very  evident  from  what  we  have 
said  that  the  rules  of  architectural  draughtsman- 
ship are  not  to  be  modified  by  the  introduction 
of  the  camera.  The  proper  use  of  photography 
by  the  portrait-painter  and  by  the  architectural 
draughtsman  varies  in  this  respect.  In  the 
former  case  a precise  delineation,  within  certain 
limits  of  error,  is  attained,  which  may  be  of 
great  service  to  the  artist,  if  he  avoids  the 
above-described  causes  of  pictorial  bad  effect. 
In  the  latter,  evidence  of  the  general  effect  of  a 
building,  and  even  of  the  exact  character  and 
state  of  the  building  material  employed,  is 
obtained  and  put  on  record,  while  for  accuracy 
of  plan  and  of  detail  the  draughtsman  must  have 
recourse  to  the  time  - honoured  method  of 
absolute  measurement.  In  either  case  photo- 
graphy  is  at  once  reliable  to  a certain  extent, 
and  capricious  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  It 
is  the  most  valuable  servant  of  which  the  artist 
can  avail  himself,  but  becomes  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  of  masters. 


THE  PROPOSED  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BILL. 

The  three  features  which  distinguish  the 
measure  of  legislation  now  under  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  viz.,  that  the  State  shall 
pay  half  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  of 
health  and  of  the  sanitary  inspectors,  and  shall, 
before  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  any 
officer,  inquire  into  his  merits  or  demerits,  and 
that  the  State  shall  advance  money  to  local 
authorities  for  the  construction  of  those  works 
required  by  the  necessities  of  the  public  health 
at  a low  rate  of  interest,  are  all  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, and  the  measure,  taken  as  a whole,  has 
but  this  defect,  that  it  proposes  to  pay  only  half 
the  salaries  of  these  officers.  To  begin  with,  the 
effect  of  their  work  is  not  local,  but  national.  It 
is  their  office  to  prevent  disease,  and  chiefly  so 
in  the  poorer  districts.  Disease  prevented 
amongst  the  labouring  population  means  an 
increase  of  national  wealth,  independently  of  the 
benefits  accruing  to  the  individual  by  the 
absence  of  sickness.  When  such  works  and 
regulations  are  devised  to  rid  the  atmosphere  in 
which  a labouring  population  live  of  those  foul 
emanations  which  induce  low  fevers  and  other 
forms  of  illness,  the  people  go  merrily  to  their 
work ; they  live  more  contentedly  at  home ; 
there  is  less  crime  and  less  pauperism.  To 
reduce  the  amount  of  crime  and  pauperism  is  a 
national  work.  The  sanitary  inspector  and  the 
medical  officer,  taking  them  together,  are  the 
prime  movers  in  accomplishing  this  desirable 
end.  Render  them  independent  of  local  influence, 
and  you  take  the  first  step  towards  a real  im- 
provement of  the  public  health.  Now,  a long 
acquaintance  with  local  boards,  town  councils,  and 
other  local  sanitary  authorities  has  made  us  aware 
that  the  question  of  salary  of  a public  officer, 
whether  it  be  much  or  little,  is  made  the  ground 
of  factious  contention,  quite  irrespective  of 
either  the  merits  of  the  officer  or  the  amount 
of  his  salary.  It  is  not  the  amount  that 
troubles  them,  but  the  payment  of  any  salary  at 
all ; and  once  the  appointment  made  and  a salary 
fixed  upon,  it  remains  a standing  bone  of  con- 
tention over  which  factions  try  to  get  the  better 
of  each  other,  out  of  pure  resentment  and  per- 
sonal opposition  which  arise  from  causes  wholly 
independent  of  the  incident  which  gives  them 
the  opportunity  to  quarrel.  That  this  confession 
should  be  obliged  to  be  made  of  the  actions  of 
local  boards  as  at  present  constituted  is  grievous, 
but  it  is  only  too  true.  And  what  are  the 
public  interests  over  which  they  contend?  These, 
probably : whether  the  rate  required  shall  be 
l$d.  in  the  pound  or  whether  it  shall  be  2d.,  for 
the  supervision  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  population  chiefly 


depend.  Or,  to  put  the  calculation  in  another 
form,  whether  the  charge  for  that  supervision 
shall  be  Is.  6d.  per  house  per  annum  or  whether 
it  shall  be  2s. 

The  salaries  of  the  sanitary  inspector  and  the 
medical  officer,  taken  together  form  no  real 
burden  upon  the  local  rates  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  benefits  received,  but  they  do  afford 
opportunities  to  the  local  authorities  to  wrangle 
amongst  themselves,  and  keep  up  perpetual 
ill-will.  Therefore,  we  say,  let  the  local  authori- 
ties be  relieved  altogether  of  this  disagreeable 
situation,  and  let  these  officers  be  wholly  officers 
of  the  State.  This,  of  course,  would  lead  to  the 
appointment  of  those  officers  solely  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  So  much  the  better.  The 
sanitary  inspector  is  the  right  - hand  of  the 
medical  officer.  He  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
actions  of  the  other.  Together  they  perform  a 
national  work.  They  should  have  no  local 
interests  whatever.  They  should  not  depend, 
even  partially,  for  their  appointment,  and  for 
their  continuance  in  office,  upon  the  favour  of  the 
inhabitants  amongst  whom  they  administer  the 
sanitary  law;  for  they  bring  wealth  into  the 
national  exchequer  just  as  well  as  revenue 
officers  do ; and  surely  the  health  of  a people  is 
as  much  worthy  of  the  protection  of  the  State 
by  the  payment  of  persons  to  do  that  duty  as  is 
the  payment  of  an  army  and  navy  to  protect 
their  lives  and  property.  Indeed,  without  the 
one  the  other  is  of  but  little  value. 

Might  it  be  said  that  this  would  be  an  inter- 
ference by  the  Government  with  local  interests  ? 
Well,  it  is  admitted  that  it  would  be  an  inter- 
ference, but  not  with  strictly  local  interests. 
And  it  is  a necessary  interference.  The  favour 
with  which  even  this  proposed  half-measure  of 
the  Government  is  received  by  both  sides  of  the 
House  of  the  people’s  representatives,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  measure  in  the  country  gene- 
rally, show  how  much  such  interference  is 
desired ; and  we  feel  well  convinced  that  the 
measure  would  be  of  greater  popularity  if  it 
were  made  complete  by  the  appointment  and 
pay  of  the  two  sanitary  officers  in  question  being 
left  solely  in  the  hands  of  Government.  If  tho 
inhabitants  of  any  locality,  in  council  assembled, 
should  have  any  real  ground  of  complaint  of  the 
actions  of  these  officers,  nothing  can  be  easier 
than  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  merits 
of  their  complaint,  and  nothing  easier  for  that 
Department  of  the  State  to  do  than  to  dismiss  an 
officer  and  replace  him.  The  Department  must 
feel  it  to  be  a part  of  its  public  duty  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  these  details,  in  order  to  make 
the  interference  of  the  State  in  this  great 
national  affair  of  any  real  use  and  benefit  to  the 
people.  These  things  which  affect  the  health  of 
the  people  have  been  managed  solely  by  local 
authorities  now  long  enough  to  have  proved  the 
weakness  of  men,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
true  interests  of  even  their  own  locality ; and  the 
time  has  come  when  an  improvement  in  this 
respect  must  be  made.  Then  let  that  improve- 
ment be  made  in  accordance  with  the  knowledge 
we  have  gained,  and  thoroughly,  as  with  con- 
fidence in  ourselves.  To  do  this  much  cannot, 
surely,  be  temerity.  After  an  accumulation  of 
facts”  which  afford  a sure  basis  upon  which  to 
act,  a bold  stroke  saves  a deal  of  confusion 
thereafter,  and  salves  the  wound  from  which  we 
suffer. 

There  are  reasons  why  this  Bill  should  be 
passed  this  session,  notwithstanding  that  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  a complete  Public  Health  Bill, 
and  confessedly  so  by  its  promoters.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  one  step  on  the  line  of  policy  that  we 
must  quickly  pursue,  if  we  would  avert  alarming 
dangers  to  the  State.  We,  therefore,  confine 
our  remarks  at  present  to  the  few  enactments  of 
the  proposed  measure. 

It  will  tend  to  preserve  the  true  line  that  we 
must  pursue  if  we  begin  with  a true  appreciation 
of  the  qualities  which  the  two  officers  named 
should  possess.  In  the  medical  officer  (which, 
by  the  bye,  is  a misnomer,  for  he  should  be 
called  the  chief  health  officer)  we  want  not  a 
physician,  but  a physicist  and  a chymist.  To 
cure  persons  of  disease  they  may  have  con- 
tracted is  not  his  office, — that  is  the  business  of 
physicians  ; his  sole  work  is  to  prevent  disease. 
If  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  pro- 
duced in  men,  women,  and  children,  by  living 
upon  a damp  soil ; if  he  knows  by  examination 
whether  a soil  is  too  damp  or  not  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  health ; if  he  knows  what  is  the 
smallest  space  of  a sleeping  apartment  that 
satisfies  the  same  conditions  ; if  he  can  analyse 
the  atmosphere,  and  ascertain  with  tolerable 


certainty  what  is  in  it,  and,  knowing  what  is  in  i, 
it,  whether  and  to  what  extent  it  is  injurious  to  v 
health ; if,  on  finding  a deleterious  atmosphere,  ,i 
he  can  point  to  the  cause  of  it ; if  he  has  given  ir 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  these  things  rather  f 
than  to  the  cure  of  disease — he  shows  the  first  ; 
signs  of  qualification  for  the  office  of  chief  health  ij 
officer. 

Then  what  do  we  want  in  the  sanitary  in-  -r 
spector  ? We  want  less  scientific  knowledge  and  L 
more  industry.  This  man  must  have  a convic-  I 
tion  that  the  work  he  is  doing  is  no  ordinary  j 
work,  and  he  has  almost  to  create  in  the  public 
mind  an  appreciation  of  what  his  work  consists  ij 
of ; for  it  is  certain  that  a great  many  of  the  i 
people  he  meets  with  do  not  see  at  present  what  ;j 
his  work  really  consists  of ; yet  the  last  thing  he  * 
must  do  is  to  do  nothing  because  he  is  not  i 
appreciated.  His  faith  in  the  importance  and  li 
usefulness  of  the  unpleasant  work  he  has  to  do  * 
must  spring  from  conviction.  Ho  is  to  take  one  4 
straight  course,  and  that  is,  to  carry  out  the  ^ 
instructions  of  the  chief  health  officer  without  1 
fear  or  favour  of  the  inhabitants  amongst  whom  is 
he  works,  and  yet,  of  course,  civilly.  He  sees  * 
whether  the  houses  are  properly  supplied  with  i 
water,  and  takes  doubtful  samples  to  the  chief  If 
officer  for  analysis.  He  gives  notices  to  whom  is 
it  may  concern  to  remove  nuisances.  He  1 
disinfects  whatever  the  chief  officer  orders  a 
to  bo  disinfected.  The  scavengers  are  under  liis  I 
charge.  He  reports  the  want  of  drainage  where  a 
there  may  be  none,  and  the  defects  of  existing  a 
drains.  If  a house-drain  is  not  properly  venti-  j 
lated  according  to  rules  laid  down  for  his  guid-  -I 
ance,  he  reports  that,  and  he  will  probably  find  I 
this  to  be  the  state  of  things  in  nearly  every  J 
house  drain.  . I 

He  is  to  lead  people  in  his  intercourse  with  t 
them  on  their  own  premises,  to  get  out  of  dirty  ij 
habits  into  cleanly  ones.  He  is  to  be  no  tyrant  or  it 
jack -in-office,  but  a counsellor  of  the  ignorant. 

The  whole  result  of  his  work  may  never  be  :| 
known,  but  if  it  is  faithfully  performed,  one  :£ 
outward  sign  will  be  that  the  people  will  look  it 
upon  his  inspections,  not  as  meddling  with  their  j 
rights  or  liberty,  but  as  work  that  is  tangibly  ;l 
useful  and  beneficial  to  themselves. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  population  must  t 
be  raised,  by  no  violent  means  whatever,  but  by  j 
their  own  efforts.  As  long  as  their  homes  are  <j 
dirty,  from  whatever  cause,  and  they  are  sick  li 
and  overcrowded,  they  will  make  no  effort.  They  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do  even  when  they  are  j 
willing.  But  the  sanitary  inspector  may  do  j 
many  things  to  dii’ect  them  to  study  whatever  j 
common  things  of  interest  may  be  about  them,  a 
and  there  is  always  something  or  other  of  in-  il 
terest  everywhere.  The  more  general  knowledge  I 
he  has  then,  providing  it  be  sound,  the  better  f 
will  he  fulfil  his  office.  The  sanitary  inspec-:| 
tors  of  the  country  may  be  looked  to  to  make  j 
a practical  beginning  of  that  which  must  be  >1 
done, — the  elevation  of  the  condition  of  the  :j 
labouring  population.  They,  therefore,  deserve’ 
the  utmost  consideration  and  encouragement  if 
that  the  State  can  give  them. 


“RECOLLECTIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS.”  | 
Under  this  title,  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche,  dramatic  ij 
author  and  antiquary,  has  produced  two  very  j 
charming  volumes,  calculated  to  do  something  i 
more  than  amuse.*  The  writer  calls  his  work  a f: 
Professional  Autobiography : it  bristles  with  | 
amusing  anecdotes  and  witty  sayings;  brings; 
before  the  reader  all  sorts  of  well-known  per-i 
sons,  and  carries  him  along  with  delightful! 
vivacity.  When  we  read  at  the  commencement, 
“To  my  dear  grandchildren  I dedicate  these- 
recollections  of  a life,  the  decline  of  which  hasi 
been  cheered  by  their  smiles  and  blessed  by  their 
affection,”  we  feel  sure  that  we  shall  not  find  a 
thought  ora  word  to  offend  the  purest  mind  ; andi 
when  we  reach  the  end  we  rejoice  in  the  justice: 
of  our  impression.  Beyond  the  pleasant  relation! 
of  pleasant  things,  Mr.  Planche  discusses  manyi 
matters  of  serious  interest  to  all  lovers  of  art : we, 
have  “ Reflections  ” as  well  as  “ Recollections  ; ” i 
and  as  his  anecdotes  will  doubtless  be  quoted  ini| 
many  pages,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  what  wo\f 
have  to  say  to  the  more  serious  parts  of  the  book.li 
Many  will  hear  for  the  first  time  that  dramatic  r 
authors  owe  to  him  their  first  protective  Act.  Histj 
drama,  “Charles  XII.,”  proved  a great  success,  asi| 
every  one  knows.  The  piece  not  being  printed! 
and  published,  which  at  that  period  would  havej 
entitled  any  manager  to  perform  it  without  thelj 
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author’s  permission,  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Edinburgh,  wrote  to  inquire  upon  what 
terms  he  might  produce  it.  The  author  named 
the  very  moderate  sum  of  ten  pounds,  which  Mr. 
Murray  admitted  he  was  perfectly  justified  in 
asking,  but  declined  paying,  on  the  plea  that 
since  the  introduction  of  half-price  into  the 
provinces,  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  produc- 
tion of  afterpieces  was  barely  covered  by  the 
receipt  they  brought.  This  was  all  very  well ; 
but  Mr.  Murray  had  the  dishonesty  to  obtain 
surreptitiously  a MS.  copy  of  the  piece,  and  the 
effrontery,  in  the  face  of  the  above  excuse,  to 
produce  the  piece,  without  permission,  at  whole 
price,  leaving  the  author  to  his  remedy.  He  did 
not  bring  an  action  against  him,  but  asked 
Poole,  Kenny,  Lunn,  Peake,  and  some  others  of 
the  working  dramatists  of  the  day,  to  dine  and 
talk  the  matter  over ; and  it  was  agreed  that 
steps  should  be  immediately  taken  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Hon. 
George  Lamb,  at  Melbourne  House,  was  called 
on,  and  he  kindly  consented  to  bring  in  a Bill  for 
that  purpose.  He  did  so,  but  was  unable  to  get 
it  through  the  third  reading.  Mr.  LyttonBulvver, 
now  Lord  Lytton,  then  took  it  in  hand,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  measure  through  both 
Houses.  It  received  the  Royal  assent  June  10, 
1833  (3rd  of  William  IV.),  and  though,  from  the 
difficulties  of  enforcing  it  against  managers  who 
are  unprincipled  enough  to  resort  to  any  means 
by  which  they  can  evade  payment,  it  does  not 
enable  the  author  to — 

“ sit  at  ease, 

Under  the  shade  of  his  own  laurel  trees,” 

as  was  more  poetically  than  truthfully  stated  in 
the  prologue  to  his  lordship’s  play,  “ The  Duchess 
de  La  Valliere,”  it  must  be  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged that  it  has  greatly  improved  the  dramatic 
writer’s  position,  by  giving  him  an  indisputable 
eontrol  over  his  own  property ; and  managers 
have  to  thank  the  unworthy  conduct  of  one  who 
was  considered  the  most  respectable  of  their 
fraternity,  for  the  existence  of  the  first  Dramatic 
Authors’  Act. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  an  outcry 
was  raised  by  the  country  managers  of  their 
inability,  in  the  depressed  state  of  theatrical 
affairs,  to  bear  any,  the  smallest,  additional 
burden.  Upon  the  same  ground  it  might  have 
been  argued  that  a man  who  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  goods  to  retail  was  entitled  to  steal 
them.  Mr.  Planche  says  “ the  great  champion  of 
these  dissentients,  Mr.  Wilkins,  an  architect 
[could  it  be  Wilkins  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery ?],  and  proprietor  of  several  provincial 
theatres,  declared  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that,  in  his  opinion,  no 
modern  dramatist,  Mr.  Knowles  perhaps  ex- 
cepted, deserved  to  be  paid  ; while,  in  the  same 
breath,  he  admitted  that  nothing  but  the  melo- 
dramas and  other  pieces  successfully  produced 
in  London  by  the  writers  he  was  insulting  would 
draw  money  in  the  country.” 

The  position  of  the  dramatic  author  in  England 
is  much  improved  since  then,  but  is  still  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  dramatic  authors  in 
France,  and  calls  for  consideration. 

In  connexion  with  endeavours  made  to  improve 
the  costume  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Planche  gives  various 
anecdotes  to  show  that  some  of  our  greatest 
painters,  poets,  and  novelists  were,  as  far  as 
regarded  a correct  idea  of  the  civil  and  military 
costume  of  our  ancestors,  involved  in  Cimmerian 
darkness.  To  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  honour  is 
due  of  having  first  attracted  public  attention  to 
the  advantages  derivable  from  the  study  of  such 
subjects,  as  a new  source  of  effect  as  well  as  of 
historical  illustration;  and  though  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  dress,  armour,  and  architecture  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  and  Mediaeval  periods  are  far 
from  correct,  those  in  the  romances  and  poems, 
the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  his  own  country 
or  elsewhere  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  are  admirable  for  their  truth 
and  graphic  delineation ; but  though  writers  of 
fiction,  inspired  by  his  example,  took  more  pains 
to  acquire  information  on  these  points,  painters 
I continued  to  perpetrate  the  grossest  absurdities 
and  anachronisms,  often  knowingly,  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  they  were  rendering  their 
productions  more  picturesque.  Did  West,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  render  his 
composition  more  picturesque  by  representing 
Paris  in  the  Roman  instead  of  the  Phrygian  cos- 
tume ? Did  Etty  gain  anything  by  placing  a 
helmet  oE  the  reign  of  James  or  Charles  I.  by 
the  bedside  of  Holofernes  ? As  our  author 
remarks  : — 

“ Is  it  pardonable  in  a man  of  genius  and  information  to 
perpetuate  errors  upon  the  ground  that  they  may  pass 


undiscovered  by  the  million  ? Does  not  the  historical 
painter  voluntarily  offer  himself  to  the  public  as  an  illus- 
trator of  habits  and  manners,  and  is  he  wantonly  to  abuse 
the  faith  accorded  to  him  ? ’ 

As  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  hallucinations 
which  occasionally  possess  artists  of  first-rate  ability,  my 
old  friend  John  Liston  called  on  me  one  day  and  flattered 
me  by  expressing  the  request  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  who 
was  a connexion  of  his,  that  I would  pay  him  a visit  at 
Kensington  and  see  his  great  picture  (now  so  well  known) 
of  ‘ Knox  preaching  to  his  Congregation,’  _ before  it  was 
sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  for  exhibition,  in  order  that  I 
might  point  out  to  him  any  real  inaccuracy  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  figures  he  had  introduced.  I accompanied 
Listou  with  great  pleasure,  and  on  being  shown  the 
picture,  immediately  pointed  out  to  Sir  David  that  the 
armed  men  in  the  gallery  were  depicted  in  helmets  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  or  Cromwell,  instead  of  those  of  the 
period  of  his  subject.  His  answer  was  that  ho  intended 
to  represent  persons  who  wero  curious  to  hear  the  dis- 
course of  the  preacher,  but  did  not  wish  to  bo  recognized, 
and  therefore  came  in  armour.  I could  not  help  smiling 
at  this  explanation,  and  asked  him  wherefore,  as  such  was 
his  intention,  he  had  not  given  them  the  helmet  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which,  when  the  vizor  was  closed, 
effectually  concealed  every  feature,  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  seventeenth,  with  its  simple  nose-guard  or  slender 
triple  bars,  which  allowed  the  face  clearly  to  be  seen  ? 
He  mused  a little,  and  then  half-promised  to  make  the 
alteration  ; but  he  didn’t,  and  there  is  the  picture  and  the 
engravings  from  it  handed  down  to  posterity  with  a wilful 
anachronism  which  diminishes  the  effect,  whilst  it  utterly 
defeats  the  object  of  the  painter  1 " 

At  the  close  of  tbe  first  volume  a remarkable 
correspondence  with  Mendelssohn  is  printed,  and 
should  interest  the  admirers  of  the  composer.  It 
seems  to  show  that  he  feared  to  commit  himself 
to  the  production  of  an  opera ; and  gave  bad 
reasons,  rather  than  none  at  all,  for  not  fulfilling 
an  engagement  to  that  effect. 

The  value,  or  otherwise,  of  the  part  played  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  connexion  with  the  stage 
is  discussed  by  Mr.  Planche  at  some  length. 
Under  present  arrangements,  a copy  of  a new  piece 
is  duly  sent  to  the  licenser,  and  not  performed  till 
the  official  permission  is  received.  But  are  the 
alterations  and  additions,  however  important,  ever 
submitted  to  him  ? Are  his  directions  as  to  the 
omissions  which  are  to  be  made  invariably 
attended  to  ? Does  he  [ever  ascertain  personally 
or  by  deputy  that  his  request  has  not  been  com- 
plied with,  or  that  somo  new  matter  which  he 
would  haveobjected  to,  has  been  introduced?  And 
if  he  do  ascertain,  are  any  steps  taken  to  compel 
the  manager’s  obedience  to  the  official  mandate  ? 
It  is  notorious  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Then 
what  is  the  use  of  law  ? asks  our  author.  What  is 
the  value  of  the  regulation  to  the  morality  of  the 
drama,  or  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  our 
sovereign  lady  the  Queen  ? Any  profane  expres- 
sion or  indecent  situation,  any  coarse  allusion  or 
personal  insult  to  those  in  authority  over  us,  may 
be,  and  has  been,  foisted  into  a burlesque  or  a 
pantomime  after  its  performance  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  licenser;  and,  in  the  recent 
instance  of  the  Christmas  harlequinades,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  examiner’s  directions  to 
omit  the  common -place  jokes  upon  certain 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  while  they  gave  rise  to 
considerable  acrimonious  correspondence  in  the 
daily  journals,  and  some  mild  expostulations 
from  the  honourable  and  amiable  gentleman  who 
is  the  present  occupant  of  that  responsible  and 
invidious  office,  the  examinership  of  plays,  were 
never  paid  the  slightest  attention  to,  but  con- 
tinued to  be  uttered  and  to  excite  the  roars  and 
plaudits  of  the  galleries  to  the  last  night  of  the 
representation.  Is  such  a state  of  things  credit- 
able to  our  legislation  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  horns  of 
dilemma;  either  the  regulations  are  just  and 
reasonable,  and  compliance  with  them  should  be 
strictly  and  invariably  enforced,  or  they  should 
be  rescinded,  as  either  no  longer  necessary,  or 
incapable  of  being  carried  into  effect. 

Our  author  nevertheless  arrives  at  the  con- 
viction that  the  censorship  of  the  drama  is  ne- 
cessary, and  that  we  had  better  leave  things  as 
they  are, — in  a sort  of  indeterminate  condition. 

We  have  before  now  drawn  attention  to  the 
very  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  national 
armoury  is  managed,  and  Mr.  Planche  has  in  our 
pages  set  forth  his  views  on  the  subject.  He 
returns  to  it  in  these  volumes,  and  shows  indis- 
putably the  necessity  for  improvement : — 

“ The  Tower  armoury  is  self-supporting.  The  money 
received  for  its  exhibition  renders  it  unnecessary  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  assistance.  The  purchasing 
power  already  exists  ; it  is  the  misapplication  of  it  that 
calls  for  remedy.  More  than  enough  is  taken  annually  for 
the  payment  of  tho  requisite  officers  and  attendants 
and  the  purchase  of  antiquities.  The  surplus  is  now 
transmitted  to  the  Paymaster-General,  I believe.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  every  penny  received  from  the 
public  for  admission  to  the  armoury  should  be  expended 
in  its  improvement  and  preservation.  In  calling 
attention  to  these  circumstances,  I feel  I am  perform- 
ing a duty  to  the  public  generally,  as  well  as  to  that 
literary  and  antiquarian  portion  of  which  I have  been  tor 
upwards  of  forty  y ’ 

member." 


been  suffered  under  the  present  arrangements. 
Amongst  others,  they  include  : — 

The  complete  suit  in  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  the  em- 
bossed figures  on  which  were  of  solid  gold.  This 
national  and  magnificent  relic  was  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  is  now  at  St.  Petersburg. 

A lieaume  of  the  time  of  King  John,  now  at 
Warwick  Castle. 

The  gauntlets  of  a fine  suit,  made  for  King 
Henry  VIII.,  now  in  the  Tower,  imperfect  from 
their  absence.  They  had  found  their  way  out  of 
the  Tower,  and  on  being  brought  back  to  it  wore 
ignored  and  refused  by  the  authorities,  and  are 
now  at  Grimston. 

A most  singular  ancient  helmet,  probably  as 
early  as  tho  time  of  Stephen,  if  not  actually  the 
helmet  of  that  monarch,  or  his  son,  now  in  the 
Musee  d’Artillerie,  at  Paris. 

Two  other  helmets,  one  temp.  Henry  III.,  the 
other  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  part  of  the 
crest  remaining. 

At  the  time  these  curious  relics  were  rejected, 
a helmet,  newly  made  at  Vienna  for  theatrical 
purposes,  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  50k,  and 
is  now  in  one  of  the  glass  cases  at  the  Tower. 

The  only  armour  at  Alton  Towers  that  could 
possibly  have  belonged  to  the  great  Talbot  was 
suffered  by  some  gentleman  sent  down  by  the 
Tower  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  dealers. 

The  back  plate,  a most  elegant  specimen,  sold 
for  10J.,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Londesborough,  at  Grimston. 

A chapel  de  fer  of  the  twelfth  century 
(unique),  now  at  Geneva. 

Mr.  Planche  concludes  his  work  with  his  letter 
on  the  want  of  a national  theatre,  elicited  by 
some  observations  to  that  effect  made  by  the 
conductor  of  this  journal,  and  which  we  printed 
at  the  time.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  also  wrote  on 
the  subject,  and  several  meetings  were  after- 
wards held  to  discuss  the  steps  that  could 
be  taken  in  furtherance  of  the  movement. 
Nothing,  however,  has  yet  been  done  ; “ but  there 
are  unmistakable  signs,”  says  our  author,  “of 
tho  awakening  of  a better  spirit,  and  I have  not 
abandoned  the  hope  that  the  metropolis  will,  ere 
long,  be  enabled  to  boast  a theatre  in  which  the 
rising  generation  will  enjoy,  not  spasmodically, 
but  regularly,  the  best  plays,  acted  with  intelli- 
gence, and  placed  on  the  stage  reverentially  and 
artistically.  How  is  it,  I ask  again,  that  Govern- 
ment has  never  appeared  to  comprehend  that 
such  a theatre  would  afford  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  the  cause  of  education,  which  it  professes 
to  have  so  deeply  at  heart  ? ” 

Here,  however,  we  must  stop,  and  have  not 
space  to  do  more  than  commend  to  our  readers 
this  very  interesting  and  valuable  budget  of 
“ Recollections  and  Reflections.” 


a humble  but  hardworking 


It  is  annoying  to  hear  of  the  losses  that  have 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  EXCURSIONS. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology. — The  scene 
chosen  by  the  members  of  this  institute  for  their 
annual  summer  excursion  was  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated tract  of  country  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  Aid,  the  Ore,  and  tho  B utley  rivers, 
which,  however,  contains  several  buildings  of 
unusual  interest.  The  rendezvous  was  at  Wood- 
bridge  Railway  Station,  where  a party  of  about 
thirty — hardly  so  numerous  as  usual — assembled 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  John  Hervey. 
They  visited  Butley  Priory,  Chillesford  Church, 
Sudboume  Church,  and  Orford  Castle  and 
Church.  At  Butley,  a paper  on  the  Priory  was 
read  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Day.  At  Sudbourne,  Mr. 
Phipson  was  their  cicerone.  Under  the  lea  of 
Orford  Castle,  the  president,  Lord  John  Hervey, 
read  a paper  on  the  Castle,  after  which  luncheon 
was  partaken  of  in  the  Castle.  The  party,  after 
visiting  Orford  Church,  returned  to  Woodbridge. 
There  was  a little  rain  during  the  excursion,  but 
never  heavy  enough  to  be  unpleasant. 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archceological 
Society. — This  society  had  their  second  expedi- 
tion for  the  season  on  Friday  week.  The  party 
started  from  the  Citadel  Station  at  Carlisle  in 
the  morning  for  Burgh,  and  there  visited  tho 
church;  afterwards  to  Newton  Arlosh  Church ; 
and  thence  to  the  Abbey  at  Holme  Cultram. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  weather  was  beauti- 
fully warm  and  fine,  and  the  programme  laid 
down  very  attractive,  the  attendance  was  ex- 
ceedingly small.  Only  three  gentlemen — Mr. 
Browne,  Dr.  Lonsdale,  and  Mi-.  Charles  Fer- 
guson— started  from  Carlisle,  and  they  were 
accompanied  by  two  ladies.  On  arriving  at 
Burgh  they  were  joined  by  a few  others.  At 
Burgh,  Mr.  Charles  Ferguson  read  a paper  on 
| the  Church  formerly  prepared  by  Mr.  Cory,  and 
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published  and  entered  on  the  records  of  the 
society.  On  reaching  Newton  Arlosh,  the  mem- 
bers at  once  repaired  to  the  church,  where  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Shepherd  pointed  out  the  prominent 
features.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  the  Rev.  T. 
Lees  read  an  extract  from  Lysons’s  “ History  of 
Cumberland,”  describing  the  church  as  it  Was, 
and  he  also  exhibited  a sketch  of  the  ruin  as  it 
stood  in  1816,  before  its  restoration.  Major 
Ferguson,  of  Morton,  joined  the  party  at  Abbey 
Town.  Mr.  Charles  Ferguson  read  a paper  on 
the  old  edifice.  Mr.  Ferguson  then  took  the 
party  round  the  church,  and  pointed  out  the 
extent  it  formerly  occupied.  After  a conversa- 
tion in  the  yard  of  the  Abbey  concerning  its 
former  grandeur,  the  party  wended  their  way  to 
the  station,  and  thence  by  train  to  Carlisle. 
Several  of  the  members  dined  together  at  the 
County  Hotel  in  the  evening. 


THE  WIMBLEDON  PARK  ESTATE. 

Wimbledon  is  a charming  suburb,  and  has 
many  attractions.  It  has  a history  and  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  natural  beauties,  and  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall,  F.S.A.,  has  written  an  interesting  little 
book  about  it  (now  before  us),  including  a number 
of  illustrations.*  The  real  object  of  the  publica- 
tion, as  is  properly  set  forth,  is  to  assist  in  making 
known  the  fact  that  the  Wimbledon  Park  Estate, 
late  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  A.  Beaumont,  is 
about  to  be  divided  for  building  on  ; and  in  point- 
ing out  its  beauties.  The  little  book,  however, 
does  much  more  than  this,  and  affords  some 
pleasant  information.  The  Roman  earthwork, 
known  popularly  as  Cmsar’s  Camp  (the  destruc- 
tion of  which,  by  the  way,  is  just  now  threatened) 
shows  how  early  Wimbledon  was  occupied,  and 
to  the  next  great  era,  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  it  owes  its  present  name,  which  is  stated 
to  be  derived  from  its  possessor, — JVibba,  Wim- 
bald,  or  Wymbald,  and  dure  or  dun,  a hill  or 
fortress.  + “ Wibbandune,  now  called  Wimble- 
don,” says  Camden,  stands  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Waudle,  where,  when  long  prosperity  had 
produced  civil  wars  among  the  Saxons  after  their 
contests  with  the  Britons  were  ended,  Etlielbcrt, 
king  of  Kent,  first  sounded  the  alarm  against 
his  couutrymen  ; but  Ceanlin,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons,  fortunately  defeated  him  here,  with 
great  slaughter,  having  slain  his  generals  Oslac 
and  Cneben,  from  which  last,  probably,  the  forti- 
fication to  be  seen  here  was  called  Bensbury,  for 
Cnebensburv.”  Subsequently  Wimbledon  passed 
into  Danish  hands. X 

At  the  time  of  taking  Domesday  survey, 
Wimbledon  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the 
manor  of  Mortlake,  and  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  was  seized  by  Bishop  Odo,  Earl 
of  Kent.  In  1320,  during  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Reynolds,  that  prelate  was  called  upon  to  pay 
20s.  for  half  a knight’s  fee  in  Wimbledon  on  the 
marriage  of  the  king’s  eldest  daughter,  and  in 
1327  it  is  described  as  a grange  belonging  to 
Mortlake. 

In  1398  the  estates  of  Archbishop  Arundel 
were  seized  and  confiscated,  and  at  this  time 
there  appear  to  have  been  two  capital  mansions, 
one  with  a park  at  Mortlake,  and  the  other  at 
Wimbledon, — the  former  an  ornamental  residence 
of  the  archbishop  and  of  the  king,  and  the  latter 
a grange  with  part  of  the  demesne  lands 
attached.  These  were  afterwards  restored  to 
the  archbishop.  The  Manor  of  Wimbledon 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
buiy,  in  right  of  their  office,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  having  been  exchanged,  by  com- 
pulsion or  otherwise,  by  Archbishop  Cranmer 
with  Henry  VIII.,  for  other  lands ; but  by  special 
grant  of  Queen  Mary  it  was  afterwards  assigned 
to  Cardinal  Pole. 

Wimbledon,  continues  Mr.  Hall,  “ having  in  this 
manner  become  the  property  of  the  Crown,  was, 
about  1539,  given  to  the  royal  favourite,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  thus  became 
owner  of  the  place,  where  he,  the  son  of  a 
Wimbledon  blacksmith,  first  drew  breath.  The 
father  of  Cromwell  appears  to  have  lived  in  what, 
in  1617,  was  described  as  ‘an  ancient  cottage, 


* “ Wimbledon ; Illustrated  Details  concerning  the 
Parish:  its  llistorv : Notes  of  Residents  there;  with 
Descriptions  of  the  Wimbledon  Park  Estate. ” By  S.  C. 
Hall,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &e.  London : Virtue  & Co.,  26, 
Ivy-lane,  Paternoster-row.  1872. 

t “ Like  most  places,  its  name  has  been  variously  spelt 
at  different  times : we  accordidgly  find  Wibbandune, 
Wipandune,  Wymbaldon,  Wymoeldon,  Wymbylton, 
Wimendon,  Wibleton,  Wymbleton,  Wimbledon.” — 
Babtlett. 

% “ Several  tumuli  have  been  opened  at  different  times 
on  Wimbledon  Common,  but  scarcely  any  vestige  of  them 
remains.” 


called  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  lying  west  of  the 
highway  leading  from  Putney  to  the  Upper  Gate, 
and  ou  the  south  side  of  the  highway  from  Rich- 
mond to  Wandsworth,  being  the  sign  of  the 
Anchor,’  and  it  was  here  that  this  strange  child 
of  fortune  was  born.” 

It  came  back  to  the  Crown  when  Cromwell’s 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  after  various  vicis- 
situdes was  sold  to  Sir  Theodore  Jansen,  one  of 
the  South  Sea  directors,  in  1717. 

After  the  failure  of  Jansen,  Wimbledon  was 
purchased  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,* 
for  15,0001.,  and  became  one  of  the  favourite 
retreats  of  that  beautiful  woman  (so  well  known, 
first  as  Sarah  Jennings,  and  next  as  “ Mrs.  Free- 
man,” before  her  marriage  with  the  duke).  She 
died  here  in  1744.  By  the  duchess,  the  Wimble- 
don and  other  estates  were  devised  to  her 
favourite  grandson,  John  Spencer  (youngest  son 
of  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunderland),  whose  son  was 
created  Baron,  Viscount,  and  Earl  Spencer  and 
Viscount  Althorpe.  In  this  family  the  manor 
has  remained  ever  since,  the  Manor  House  and 
surrounding  park  and  estates  having  been  sold 
by  the  Spencers  in  1846  to  their  present  owner, 
Mr.  Beaumont. 

William  Benson,  the  “Bold  Benson”  of  Pope, 
architect  to  the  Crown  ; Charles  James  Fox,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  John  Horne  Took,  William 
Wilberforce,  and  scores  of  other  well-known  men 
have  resided  here. 

Concerning  the  present  church,  Mr.  Hall  says 
it  was  erected  about  1843,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Scott  & Moffatt,  in  reality  from  those  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  and  is  understood  to  be 
“ his  maiden  effort.”  It  took  the  place  of  a very 
ugly  affair,  erected,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chancel,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Holland,  in 
1786,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  church. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  thank  us  for  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  this  Wimbledon  Estate. 
We  speak  from  our  own  knowledge  when  we  say 
it  is  a very  charming  place,  and  ought  to  be 
looked  after. 


RESTORATION  OF  HATFIELD  CHURCH. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Etheldreda,  Bishop’s 
Hatfield,  which,  through  the  munificence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  has  undergone  an  exten- 
sive and  thorough  restoration,  was  re-opened  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  on  St.  Peter’s  Day. 
The  church,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
county  with  the  exception  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
was  before  the  restoration  disfigured  by  high 
pews  and  unsightly  galleries,  and  the  building 
had  fallen  into  a state  of  extreme  dilapidation 
and  decay,  when  Lord  Salisbury  generously 
determined  to  take  in  hand  the  work  of  repara- 
tion at  his  own  cost.  Large  portions  of  the 
edifice  had  to  be  taken  down  and  entirely 
rebuilt. 

The  plan  of  the  church  comprises  a nave, 
102  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  with  north  and  south 
porches,  and  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west 
end  ; a chancel,  41  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  with 
chapels  on  the  north  and  south  sides ; and  north 
and  south  transepts  with  aisles.  The  nave  was 
of  the  Decorated  period  of  Gothic,  the  tracery 
of  the  windows  being  of  the  kind  known  as 
reticulated.  A soft  kind  of  stone  (Clunch)  had 
been  used  for  the  mullions,  tracery,  and  other 
portions  of  these  windows,  which  were  in  such  a 
state  of  decay  that  nothing  short  of  entire 
reproduction  in  new  stone  was  found  practicable ; 
the  old  mouldings  and  tracery  have,  however, 
in  all  cases  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The  open 
porches  are  also  new,  made  of  oak  taken  from 
the  old  roof.  The  external  walls  are  faced  with 
flint. 

The  tower  has  not  been  affected  to  any  material 
extent.  The  ringing-floor  of  the  belfry  has  been 
done  away  with,  so  that  the  bells  are  now  rung 
from  the  floor  of  the  church ; and  the  memorial 
tablets,  which  were  formerly  placed  in  various 
parts  of  the  church,  are  now  to  be  found  all 
collected  together  on  the  walls  under  the  tower. 

In  the  north  and  south  transepts,  windows  of 
a debased  stylo  have  been  replaced  by  two  fine 
four-light  windows ; and  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
south  transept  a curious  discovery  has  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  been  made  of  what  was 
apparently  the  east  end  of  an  early  church  or 
chapel ; fragments  of  other  interesting  objects 

* Mr.  Beaumont  has  a picture  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  It  represents  her 
as  very  beautiful;  certainly  she  was  so  when  the  fascina- 
ting Sarah  Jennings  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  On  the 
bade  of  the  picture,  in  an  old  handwriting,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: “ Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough  : Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  pinxt.  This  portrait  was  declared  by 
the  Duchess  herself  to  be  the  best  ever  painted  of  her.”’ 


have  also  been  brought  to  light,  among  which 
are  two  piscinas,  a very  handsome  one  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  another  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  nave,  which  have  been  restored. 

The  south  transept,  which  is  the  most  ancient 
portion  of  the  church,  contains  a circular  arch 
(late  Norman  or  Transitional),  and  the  piers  sup- 
porting it  furnish  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
same  period. 

The  chancel  roof  timbers  were  found  to  be 
sound,  but  of  a very  rude  description ; the 
ceiling  has  been  decorated  at  the  cost  of  two 
of  the  parishioners,  Dr.  D rage  and  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Robinson,  and  the  decoration  of  this  and  the 
other  ceilings  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Bell 
& Almond.  The  chancel  arch  has  red  Mansfield  . 
shafts  and  foliated  capitals. 

The  east  window  has  been  restored,  and  filled 
with  stained  glass,  the  latter  being  the  gift  of 
several  members  of  the  Salisbury  family,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Salisbury,  and  of  the  late  Viscount  Cranbourne.  . 
The  subject,  “The  Ascension,”  has  been  ably 
treated  by  the  artists,  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

The  window  in  the  north  transept  aisle  was  ! 
given  by  the  youthful  family  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  servants  of  the  household.  - 

The  window  in  the  south  chancel  wall  was  i 
given  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Barclay,  who  was  also  the  > 
donor  of  the  Communion  pavement. 

The  west  window  in  the  south  transept  is  the  > 
gift  of  Mr.  Webb,  of  Hatfield,  and  members  of 
his  family,  in  memory  of  their  father  and  . 
mother. 

The  new  reredos,  constructed  by  Mr.  Earp,  of 
alabaster,  Caen  stone,  and  marble,  is  the  gift  of 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Drage ; the  : 
carved  group  in  the  centre  compartment  repre-  • 
sents  the  three  Marys  at  the  Cross,  and  the  > 
figures  on  either  side  are  those  of  St.  Etheldreda  i 
(the  patron  saint  of  the  church)  and  St.  Alban. 
The  sculpture  is  relieved  by  a background  of  . 
mosaics,  executed  by  Salviati. 

The  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  i 
the  property  of  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis,  and  has  been  i| 
restored  at  his  expense.  The  roof  timbers  which.  | 
were  concealed  by  an  unsightly  plaster  ceiling,  | 
have  been  exposed  and  decorated  with  colour,  | 
and  the  windows  restored  with  tracery  of  appro-  I 
priate  character.  The  chapel  contains  several  I 
monuments  of  the  Brockets  and  Reads,  of  Brocket  4 
Hall. 

On  the  north  of  the  chancel  stands  the  Salis-  . 
bury  Chapel,  erected  by  the  first  earl,  in  the  reign  i 
of  James  I.  His  own  monument  stands  at  the  i 
east  end  of  the  chapel,  and,  it  is  reported,  was  : 
ordered  by  himself  when  travelling  in  Italy.  The 
sculpture  is  certainly  unlike  the  work  produced 
by  English  sculptors  at  that  period. 

The  church  is  fitted  throughout  with  oak  seats  4 
(all  exactly  alike,  whether  for  rich  or  poor),  and  I 
will  accommodate  between  700  and  800  persons,  | 
including  children. 

The  font,  which  is  of  carved  Tisbury  stone,  is  : 
circular,  supported  by  clustered  shafts  of  various  ; 
coloured  marbles,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Salisbury.  The  pulpit,  given  by  > 
Mr.  Wynn  Ellis,  is  of  Caen  stone  and  marble  ; 
the  figures  in  the  niches  are  those  of  the  four  i 
evangelists,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.  Both  this  ; 
and  the  font  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Earp,  ■ 
from  the  designs  of  the  architect.  The  figures-.' 
and  foliage  have  been  skilfully  treated. 

The  design  of  the  lectern  consists  of  a stately 
eagle,  with  four  lions  at  the  base.  It  was  made  ( 
by  Messrs.  Cox,  of  Southampton-street,  the  cost  i 
being  defrayed  by  the  rector,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
W.  C.  Talbot. 

The  general  works  have  been  carried  out  by  ' 
Messrs.  J.  & C.  I’ Anson,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  • 
David  Brandon,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  A.  King  being  clerk  - 
of  works. 


THE  BRADFORD  NEW  COVERED 
MARKET. 

The  new  Market  building  approaches  its  com-; 
pletion.  The  exterior,  as  seen  from  Kirkgate,  is 
ornamental.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  < 
is  Italian.  In  the  centre  of  the  facade  is  the 
principal  entrance,  which  consists  of  an  archway  r 
enclosed  by  a sliding  gate,  provided  by  the  Cole-  J 
brook  Dale  Company.  The  sculpture  of  the  i 
spandrels  above  the  gates  has  been  executed  by  j 
Mr.  Key  worth,  of  London.  The  design  repre- 
sents  Pomona  and  Flora.  Round  the  exterior  J 
belt  of  the  Market-hall  are  thirty  shops,  all  of : 
which,  so  far  as  completed,  have  been  let.  The  i 
portion  of  the  building  immediately  over  the 
gateway  displays  some  elaborate  carved  work.  1 
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A zinc  turret  lias  been  erected  on  the  top  by 
i Messrs.  Tylor  & Co.,  of  London,  and  a market- 
i bell  has  been  hung  there.  A clock,  made  by 
i Mr.  Potts,  of  Leeds,  will  be  put  up  in  the  central 
ij  compartment  of  the  building.  The  rooms  over 
i the  gateway  are  intended  to  be  used  as  offices 
] for  the  superintendent  of  the  market,  Mr. 

| Bradbury.  Above  the  shops  on  the  Kirkgate 
j front  stretch  two  stories  of  offices.  The  entire 
3 frontage  to  Kirkgate  is  180  ft.  long,  and  50  ft. 

| high. 

I The  market  will  when  finished  occupy  the 
I centre  of  the  space  inclosed  by  Kirkgate,  Dar- 
I ley-street,  Godwin-street,  and  Chapel  Court.  The 
I portion  now  nearly  completed  will  form  the  half 
j of  the  entire  scheme.  There  are  three  entrances 
I to  the  building,  each  of  which  is  of  a distinctive 
I design.  The  Kirkgate  entrance,  already  de- 
1 scribed,  is  ascended  by  thirty  steps  of  6 in.  each 
in  depth  ; the  entrance  from  Darley-street  is  on 
| a level  with  the  street ; and  the  entrance  towards 

I Godwin-street  will  have  a descent  of  thirty 
steps.  The  entrance  from  Kirkgate  opens  into 
an  octangular  pavilion,  50  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
1 gives  access  to  six  avenues.  A similar  dome 
I will  also  be  erected  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
I building  yet  to  be  undertaken.  The  height  of 
| the  dome  is  60  ft.  It  is  supported  by  orna- 
:■  mented  cast-iron  pillars,  and  ventilated  by  glass 
: louvres.  The  interior  of  the  hall  is  chiefly  con- 
structed of  ornamental  ironwork  and  glass,  and 
decorated  in  green  and  gold  bronze,  relieved  by 
I gold  colour.  The  roof,  which  is  50  ft.  in  height, 

' is  divided  into  sections  and  glazed  with  ground 
glass,  allowing  louvres  for  ventilation. 

The  interior  accommodation  comprises  thirty  - 
i six  covered  stalls  and  fifty -two  open  stalls,  with 
I ample  circulating  spaco  for  the  public  through 
1 conveniently  arranged  avenues. 

| The  lighting  of  the  building  is  so  arranged  as 
| to  hinder  the  penetration  of  the  direct  rays  of 
I the  sun.  The  south  side  of  each  roof  is  covered 
| with  slate  and  lined  with  felt,  and  the  northern 
side  glazed  with  obscured  ground  glass,  ad- 
I mitting  light  abundantly  while  excluding  heat. 

| Bound  the  entire  building  a series  of  semi- 
1 circular  apertures,  filled  in  with  ornamental 
| castings,  is  arranged,  by  means  whereof  a con- 
ii  siderable  amount  of  light  and  ventilation  is 
I obtained.  The  illumination  of  the  hall  by  night 
p will  be  by  means  of  gaseliers,  thirty-six  in 
n number,  made  by  the  Midland  Architectural 
i;  Metal  Company,  Coventry.  In  addition  to  this, 

| each  stall  will  be  provided  with  gas-fittings. 

The  floor  of  the  hall  is  laid  with  3-inch  flags. 

I The  interior  shopB,  to  the  height  of  7 ft.,  are 
H lined  with  white  glazed  bricks. 

The  northern  end  of  the  portion  of  the  market 
p now  finished  is  closed  in  by  a temporary  wooden  ! 
I screen,  which  will  be  removed  when  the  entire 
| project  comes  to  be  carried  out. 

The  mason  is  Mr.  Squire  Holdsworth;  the 
B joiner,  Mr.  W.  Illingworth;  plumbers,  Messrs. 

I Sutcliffe  & Wilkinson  ; plasterer,  Mr.  J.  Tatter- 
U sail ; slaters,  Messrs.  Hill  & Nelson ; painter, 

[1  Mr.  Pullan  ; and  decorator,  Mr.  H.  Briggs ; all 
j!  of  Bradford.  The  interior  fittings  of  the 
I market,  and  also  of  the  Kirkgate  and  Darley- 
1 street  shops,  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  J. 

} Ives  & Son,  Shipley  ; the  general  carving  of  the 
e building  has  been  done  by  Mr.  C.  Maw,  of 
8 Leeds ; and  all  the  ornamental  ironwork  has  been 
P modelled  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Dixon,  of  Bradford, 
» from  the  full-size  drawings  of  the  architects. 
||  Mr.  Wilson  is  clerk  of  the  works.  The  archi- 
||  tects  are  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson,  of  Brad- 
[ ford  and  London. 


SCHOOL-BOARDS. 

Bradford. — The  Board  have  accepted  Messrs. 
J.  & W.  Beanland’s  tender  for  the  erection  of  the 
! school  in  Whetley-lane,  at  7,900 1.,  exclusive  of 
ii  the  heating  apparatus.  In  addition  to  the 
7,900i.  there  will  be  300L  for  heating,  and  over 
400i.  for  the  architect’s  commission,  making  a 
Ii  total  of  8,6751.  The  school  is  to  accommodate 
600  children ; the  site  has  been  selected ; and 
ii  the  plans  are  passed  by  the  Board.  The  tender  of 
Mr.  Beauland  was  not  the  smallest,  but  was  con- 
I;  sidered  the  most  practical  one.  It  is  less  than 
■’  the  original  estimate,  which  was  accounted  for 
by  the  price  of  material.  It  was  also  resolved 
to  ask  the  permission  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  borrow  8,6701.  for  the  erection  of  the 
school,  and  also  that  the  Department  should 
I;  recommend  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
i!  sioners  to  lend  the  money. 

Heckmondwike. — Plans  of  a proposed  school 
and  school-master’s  house  in  Battye-street  were 


presented  by  Messrs.  Holtom  & Cannon,  archi- 
tects, of  Dewsbury,  and  were  unanimously 
passed,  and  when  completed  will  be  sent  to  the 
Education  Department  for  approval. 

Caterham. — The  plans  and  specifications,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  of  Caterham,  for 
schools  for  125  boys,  125  girls,  100  infants,  with 
teachers’  residences,  for  this  place,  have  been 
approved  of  by  the  Education  Department,  and 
the  work  is  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  These 
schools  are  to  be  erected  on  the  old  site,  on 
the  hill.  Other  schools  are  proposed  to  be  built 
for  the  children  in  the  valley. 


COVERED  CAB  STANDS. 

Tiie  Kensington  Vestry  have  received  a report  from 
their  Works  Committee,  respecting  the  application  of 
the  Police  Commissioners  for  permission  to  erect  a cover- 
ing for  a cab-stand  in  the  Cromwell-road,  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  A letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  H.  Cole,  C.B.,  stating  that  in  his  opinion 
the  covering  would  be  a benefit  to  the  drivers.  Letters 
were  read  from  various  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood, 
protesting  against  the  pronosed  covering,  while  Messrs. 
Whyte,  Collison,  & Pritchard,  solicitors,  of  Bedford-row, 
attended  before  the  committee  on  behalf  of  Major-general 
Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  in  opposition  to  the  covering.  The 
committee  decided  to  apply  to  the  Police  Commissioners 
for  a sketch  of  the  elevation,  pending  the  receipt  of  which 
the  question  stands  adjourned.  The  Vestry  adopted  the 
report.  


THE  PRICES  OF  IRON  AND  COAL. 


evidence  of  the  inherent  faults  which  reside  in 
the  Kensington  system.  He  considers  the  ad- 
mixture of  picture-galleries  and  museums  of 
sculpture  with  collections  of  decorated  workman- 
ship, however  excellent  in  themselves,  a great 
mistake,  and  as  having  prevented  the  Kensington 
Museum  from  producing  all  the  results  expected 
from  it ; and  be  blames  his  own  countrymen  for 
being  inclined  to  follow  much  the  same  road. 
Art  is  bent  under  the  yoke  which  we  all  submit 
to,  that  of  money.  We  talk  more  of  the  market- 
price  of  works  of  art  than  of  msthetic  value.” 
Applying  the  reasoning  to  France,  he  adds, — 
“ Let  us  keep  art  pure  in  our  museums,  like  a 
treasure  which  must  be  kept  aloof  from  all  pro- 
fane contact.  Let  us  bring  back  the  dignity  of 
art,  and  our  decorative  arts  will  recover  their 
importance  of  themselves.  Let  us  have  our 
Kensington,  but  let  us  keep  our  Louvre ; let  us 
have  our  decorative  arts,  but  let  us  preserve  art 
independent  and  disinterested ; let  us  perfect 
our  professional  education  in  drawing,  but  touch 
not  our  school  of  fine  arts  except  to  raise  it  and 

give  it  back  its  prerogatives The 

essential  thing  is  art  itself, — art  regarded,  I 
repeat,  without  any  consideration  of  application 
or  speculation.  Make  art  grand  and  pure,  and 
you  will  have  in  addition,  and  consequently, 
good  and  charming  industrial  arts.  Have  not 
all  the  great  epochs  of  art  left  us  admirable 
technologies  ? ” 


It  is  announced  from  Wolverhampton  that  the 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  iron  are  advanced  20s.  to 
80s.  per  ton,  and  we  hear  that  no  positive  orders 
will  be  taken  even  at  these  prices  or  for  less 
than  40s.  more  per  ton.  This  time  last  year 
British  bar  iron  was  quoted  at  7Z.  per  ton,  and  a 
week  or  two  ago  the  price  was  121.  per  ton.  As 
regards  coal,  the  unwelcome  tidings  come  from 
the  Midland  Counties  that  the  miners  are  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  their  fellow  toilers  in 
Middlesex ; and  as  to  the  rise  in  colliers’  wages 
already,  a coal-owner  says  that  the  moral 
injury  that  is  being  done  to  the  miners  them- 
selves is  lamentable  in  the  extreme.  Their 
present  high  rate  of  wages  is  beyond  the 
humble  necessities  of  their  families ; and  the 
obligation  seems  to  have  sprung  up  to  squander 
the  surplus  of  their  earnings  in  the  numberless 
pot-houses  which  stud  the  coal  districts.  By  the 
roadside  and  in  the  fields  the  men  lie  wallowing 
in  drunkenness.  If  such  a dissolute  picture  can 
be  painted  of  the  labourers  in  the  coal-mine,  a 
condition  not  less  revolting  forms  the  chief 
recreation  of  the  labourers  in  the  iron-mine  on 
the  day  after  tho  receipt  of  their  pay.  Hence 
the  scarcity  and  rise  in  prices.  Meantime,  other 
countries  iu  a more  sober  and  rational  mood  will 
reap  the  advantages  which  the  mad  folly  of  our 
own  is  nationally  casting  away. 


FRENCH  VIEWS  OF  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

In  the  course  of  a report  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  on 
certain  divisions  of  the  London  International  Ex- 
hibition of  1871,  M.  Adolphe  Viollet-le-Duc  is  led 
to  make  some  remarks  on  tho  Museums  of  South 
Kensington.  He  visited  England  in  1862,  and, 
like  M.  Merimee,  the  reporter  in  the  fine-art  por- 
tion of  that  Exhibition,  he  expressed  in  print 
some  fears  of  the  effect  on  France  of  the  active 
and  intelligent  concurrence  of  that  establish- 
ment. Now,  after  a second  visit,  his  opinion  is 
altered,  and  he  declares  that  France  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  kind  of  teaching  produced  at 
South  Kensington  and  in  the  schools  connected 
with  the  Department.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
criticism  will  be  evident  from  the  following  pas- 
sages : — “ It  is  in  our  opinion  an  utterly  false  idea, 
that  of  creating  an  * industrial  art.’  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  industrial  art.  Industry  borrows  the 
genius  of  art,  dresses  itself  up  in  it,  and  ennobles 
itself,  but  it  does  not  control  or  direct  it ; or,  if 
it  does,  it  denaturalises  and  corrupts  it.”  Speak- 
ing of  the  magnificence  and  liberality  of  the 
South  Kensington  establishment,  the  reporter 
says, — “They  compose  from  the  collections  a 
series  of  rare  and  precious  models,  but  these 
treasures  arc  wasted  by  interpretations  which 
exhibit  inability  and  want  of  discernment.”  He 
denounces  the  misapplication  of  productions  of 
the  old  artists  to  uses  to  which  they  are  totally 
unfit,  and  adds,  “ If  this  is  what  is  called  indus- 
trial art,  it  consists  in  a determined  absence  of 
method  and  forgetfulness  of  proportions  and 
harmony.” 

M.  A.  Cruyer,  the  reporter  on  the  Applications 
of  Art  to  Industry,  takes  a somewhat  similar 
view.  “The  Exhibition_  itself,”  he  says,  “gives 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — Tho  settlement  with  the  masons  has 
not  been  attended  by  the  results  that  were 
expected,  and  while  the  large  outside  jobs  are 
pretty  well  supplied  with  masons,  the  yards 
and  shops  have  but  few  men  at  wox-k,  the 
employers  being  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
take  on  masons  under  the  circumstances.  The 
masters’  committee,  having  refused  to  entertain 
a memorial  sent  in  from  the  bricklayers  claim- 
ing a working  day  of  nine  hours  at  9d.  per 
hour,  with  a code  of  working  rules  for  the 
regulation  and  payment  of  overtime,  the  brick- 
layers’ committee  issued  a notice  on  Saturday 
striking  against  three  of  the  largest  employers 
of  bricklayers  in  London,  viz.  — Messrs.  Rider 
& Son,  Union-street,  Borough;  C.  & W.  Aldin, 
South  Kensington;  and  Jackson  & Shaw,  West- 
minster. Since  then,  three  others  have  been 
struck  against.  The  house  painters  and  deco- 
rators received  on  Saturday  morning  a reply  to 
a memorial  sent  in  to  the  associated  master 
painters,  a different  organisation  from  that  of 
the  master  builders’  association.  The  memorial 
claimed  nine  hours  per  day,  or  fifty-one  per 
week  at  8£d.  per  hour,  and  a code  of  working 
rules.  The  masters’  offer  is  8d.  per  hour,  which 

has  been  declined. A number  of  joiners  who 

have,  all  through  the  contest,  been  at  work  on 
one  of  Messrs.  Cubitt’s  jobs  in  the  City,  “ came 
out  ” on  Saturday  rather  than  continue  on  under 
the  new  arrangement,  which,  for  the  next 
four  months,  would  have  required  them  to 
work  52£  hours  per  week  instead  of  5 6£, 
receiving  11.  17s.  2£d.  per  week  in  lieu  of 
11. 17s.  8d.  The  United  Trades’  Conference  havo 
passed  five  resolutions,  viz. : — 

“ 1.  That  this  meeting  of  United  Trades  Delegates  do 
hereby  constitute  ourselves  into  a Central  Trades  Com- 
mittee. 3.  That  Mr.  Sinclair  be  chairman,  Mr.  Shipton, 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Westaby,  treasurer.  3.  That  we  in- 
struct our  secretary,  Mr.  Shipton,  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Stanley  Bird,  the  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Associatiou,  requesting  that  a day  may  be  arranged  to  re- 
ceive a joint  deputation  of  this  committee  to  confer  with 
the  masters  on  tho  terms  of  our  memorials,  with  a view  to 
a settlement  of  the  present  dispute  in  the  building  trade. 
4.  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  draw  up  a circular 
setting  forth  the  position  of  the  committee,  and  appealing 
to  the  entire  country  for  support.  5.  That  no  branch  oi 
the  building  trade  connected  with  the  joint-comunttea 
shall  enter  into  any  negotiation  with  the  master  builders 
relative  to  our  present  dispute  other  than  through  the 
duly  appointed  officers  of  this  committee.” 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Plasterers 
having  been  out  three  weeks,  forwarded  a letter 
to  the  Master  Builders’  Association  in  these 
terms : — 

“We,  the  committee,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  plasterers 
of  London,  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  are  instructed  to 
make  the  following  demands,  viz.,  that  nine  hours  do  con- 
stitute a day’s  work  for  the  first  five  days  ot  the  week, 
and  six  hours  on  Saturday,  making  fifty-one  hours  per 
week  and  that  the  rate  of  wages  be  9d.  per  hour ; also 
that  we  havo  a working  code  of  rules." 

This  memorial,  together  with  the  anticipated 
request  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  third 
resolution  of  the  United  Trades  Conference, 
formed  the  subject  of  some  of  the  discussions  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders,  at 
which  Mr.  Hannen  presided,  and  -Mr.  Piper,  the 
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secretary  of  the  old  association,  was  present.  The 
committee  came  to  this  resolution : — 

“That  the  employers  having  agreed  to  terms  of  com- 
promise respecting  the  hours  of  labour  at  an  increased 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  shops  having  been  opened  accord- 
ingly, the  committee  of  the  Central  Associat  ion  of  Master 
Builders  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  decline  receiving  any  de- 
putation having  for  its  object  the  disturbance  of  this 
arrangement.” 

We  are  forced  to  express  our  regret  at  this  step- 
The  memorial  of  the  labourers  was  also  dealt 
with  at  this  meeting,  and  it  was  resolved : — 
“That  the  labourers  be  informed  in  reply  to  their  me- 
morial, that  the  master  builders  have  agreed  to  raise  the 
wages  of  ordinary  labourers  Id.  per  hour.” 

Birkenhead.  — A meeting  of  the  operative 
house-painters  has  been  held.  There  was  a large 
attendance.  Mr.  M'Carthy  occupied  the  chair, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  an  advance  of  wages, 
one  penny  an  hour,  be  asked  for. 

Tredegar. — The  iron-workers  and  colliers  seem 
determined  to  bring  down  the  price  of  mutton 
and  beef,  and  have  given  notice  that  they  will 
abstain  altogether  until  they  can  have  it  at  6d. 
per  lb.  Tradesmen  have  been  earnestly  re- 
quested to  join  in  the  “ meat  strike,”  and  more 
than  one  publican  has  been  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  a host  of  hard  drinkers  if  they  do  not 
resist  the  present  exorbitant  demand. 

The  Eight  Hours  Movement  in  America. — In 
the  New  Yorlc  Commercial  Chronicle  of  June  29 
w'e  have  the  following  information  as  to  the 
latest  phases  of  the  eight  hours  movement  : — 

“ One  of  the  most  sensible  movements  wbicli  have  been 
made  by  the  labour  agitators  took  place  on  Thursday 
evening  at  Baltimore.  The  Bricklayers'  Union  of  that 
city  resolved  by  a unanimous  vote  that,  as  their  masters 
were  fulfilling  contracts  which,  if  interfered  with  by 
strikes,  would  involve  heavy  ruinous  losses,  they  would 
take  no  action  on  the  question  of  an  eight-hour  change  in 
the  hours  of  labour  during  the  present  year.  It  had  been 
well  for  the  strikers  in  this  city  if  they  had  shown  like 
appreciation  of  their  own  true  interests.  Here,  from  the 
strikes  and  the  eight-hour  agitation,  with  the  consequent 
rise  in  prices,  work  has  fallen  off  so  much  in  several 
departments  of  industry  that  some  of  our  mechanics  and 
artisans  may  soon  have  some  difficulty  to  find  employ- 
ment at  all  in  New  York.  It  is  clear  that  the  movement 
is  rapidly  dying  out.  After  two  months  of  privation  and 
suffering  the  men  are  as  far  from  the  final  goal  as  when 
they  started.  Several  thousands  of  them  have,  it  is  true, 
got  work  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  a day  with  the  old  ten 
hours’  scale  of  wages.  But  the  statistics  on  the  subject 
are  doubtful,  and  we  have  no  trustworthy  means  of  finding 
out  either  how  many  men  have  struck,  what  number  are 
still  out,  or  what  proportion  of  those  at  work  labour 
eight  or  ten  hours  respectively.” 


THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  building, 
which  is  intended  to  replace  the  existing  hospital 
for  sick  children  in  Great  Ormond-street,  Blooms- 
bury, has  been  laid  by  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
in  the  presence  of  a large  and  fashionable 
assemblage  of  the  friends  of  the  institution. 
The  scene  of  the  ceremony  was  in  the  space 
immediately  behind  the  present  hospital  in  the 
street  which  runs  between  it  and  the  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital.  The  new  building  is  to  ac- 
commodate two  hundred  children,  and  is  to  be 
built  in  sections  as  the  funds  come  in.  The 
building,  of  which  we  gave  a view  in  our  issue 
for  27th  of  January  last,  will  consist  of  a central 
block  and  two  wings.  The  central  block  will  be 
built  first,  and  the  wings  added  afterwards. 
This  central  block  will  accommodate  about  ninety 
patients,  and  will  contain  kitchens  and  all  other 
essential  offices  for  the  accommodation  of  a large 
number  of  out-patients.  The  Bite  is  convenient 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  London, 
yet  close  to  one  of  its  most  open  districts.  To 
the  south  and  east  lie  some  of  the  most  densely- 
populated  parts  of  London,  to  the  north  and 
west  lie  the  gardens  of  the  Foundling,  and  the 
series  of  squares  on  the  Bedford  and  Foundling 
estates,  which  occupy  the  whole  area  between 
Euston  and  Holborn. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  (RECOMMITTED)  BILL. 

Before  putting  the  question  to  the  House  to 
go  into  committee  on  this  Bill,  the  Speaker 
called  upon  Mr.  M‘C.  Torrens  to  propose  the 
instruction  which  he  had  placed  upon  the  paper, 
and  which  was  as  follows  : — 

“ That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  that  they 
have  power  to  provide  for  the  rebuilding  of  workmen’s 
dwellings  in  cases  where  the  same  shall  have  been  exten- 
sively pulled  down  under  or  by  the  authority  of  any  Acts 
of  Parliament.” 

The  hon.  gentleman  complained  that  the  useful 
clauses  in  the  Bill  of  1868  had  been  struck  out 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  described  the  shock- 
ing condition  of  many  of  the  poorer  neighbour- 
hoods in  the  metropolis,  and  the  misery  which 
was  caused  by  the  pulling  down  of  houses  by 


speculative  companies  and  railway  companies. 
All  he  asked  was  that  the  House  would  agree  to 
what  they  had  unanimously  assented  to  in  the 
year  1868. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  sympathised  with  the  object  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  but  said  that,  as 
he  had  himself  unwillingly  discarded  a great 
many  clauses  in  the  hope  of  passing  the  Bill  this 
session,  he  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
would  not  press  his  instruction,  but  would  leave 
this  and  other  important  questions  bearing  on 
the  samo  subject  to  be  dealt  with  next  session. 

Mr.  J.  Goldsmid  thought  that  some  check 
should  be  placed  upon  the  promoters  of  railways 
and  other  projects  which  had  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  homes  of  thousands  of  the  humbler 
classes.  In  consequence  of  the  improvements 
connected  with  the  Holborn  Viaduct  a vast 
number  of  houses  inhabited  by  those  classes 
had  been  removed,  the  result  being  an  increase 
in  rents  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
crowding  of  families  in  one  or  two  close  rooms. 
He,  however,  did  not  think  that  the  instruction 
proposed  should  be  adopted  on  the  present  occa- 
sion,  as  this  was  merely  a consolidated  measure, 
and  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  member  would 
accede  to  the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to 
him  for  its  withdrawal. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  M'Culloch 
Torrens  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  House  has  since  gone  into  Committee  on 
the  Bill. 


THE  MAURICE  MEMORIAL  FUND  AND 
THE  WORKING  MEN'S  COLLEGE. 


The  first  object  of  this  fund  will  be  to  provide 
a bust  of  Mr.  Maurice,  to  be  placed  in  Westmin 
ster  Abbey;  and  11.  from  each  contribution  will 
be  applied  to  this  object.  The  remainder  of  the 
fund  will  be  invested  in  the  names  of  trustees, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Working  Men’s  College 
in  Great  Ormond-street,  founded  by  Mr.  Maurice, 
and  aided  by  him  up  to  the  last.  As  our 
readers  know,  the  freehold  of  an  adjoining 
house  has  lately  been  acquired.  Upon  this 
ground  there  have  been  lately  erected,  mainly 
out  of  funds  (about  2,000/.)  given  for  the  pur- 
pose by  friends  of  the  college  and  the  public,  and 
in  part  by  a loan  from  a few  members  of  the 
council,  a large  additional  building,  comprising 
class-rooms,  art  schools,  and  museum,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  admit  of  other  buildings  being  added 
when  needed.  The  whole  property  is  valued 
at  5,000/.,  subject  to  a mortgage  debt  of  2,000/., 
a charge  which  is  being  gradually  extinguished 
by  the  appropriation  to  this  purpose  of  the 
surplus  rent  of  the  adjoining  house  above  men- 
tioned, which  is  let  on  lease. 

The  college  is  thus  amply  provided  with  build- 
ings, but  it  has  no  maintenance  fund  or  other 
endowment.  The  expenditure  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  rates,  and  taxes  is,  of  course,  consider- 
able, and  a sustentation  fund  is  much  needed. 
Such  a provision  would  secure  the  permanent 
appropriation  of  the  buildings  to  the  purposes  of 
the  foundation,  and  freo[future  managers  from 
the  danger  of  allowing  its  work  to  be  governed 
by  merely  commercial  principles. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Coutts 
& Co.,  in  the  Strand,  and  we  hope  many  will  be. 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY. 


The  extensive  works  at  Pembroke  College  are 
approaching  completion,  according  to  the  local 
Chronicle.  The  block  of  buildings  in  T rumping- 
ton-street,  containing  seventeen  sets  of  under- 
graduates’ rooms,  besides  suites  for  fellows  and 
lecture-rooms,  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the 
October  Term.  The  Master’s  Lodge  is  in  a for- 
ward state,  and  is  expected  to  be  finished  this 
year,  the  upper  floor  being  finished  and  the  plas- 
terers being  now  engaged  on  the  ground  and 
first  floors  making  elaborate  ceilings.  It  is 
considered  that  this  lodge  will  surpass  most,  if 
not  all,  other  college  lodges  in  Cambridge.  These 
extensive  works,  which  will  cost  25,000/.,  are 
being  carried  out  according  to  plans  by  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse,  architect,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Tift,  clerk  of  the  works ; the  contractor 
being  Mr.  Horsman,  of  Wolverhampton. 

At  Trinity  Hall,  there  are  to  be  extensive 
alterations,  the  contract  for  which  has  just  been 
signed.  The  old  part  where  stood  the  Porter’s 
Lodge  has  been  cleared,  and  is  to  be  replaced  by 
twelve  setB  of  students’  rooms,  all  the  external 
work  of  which  is  to  be  of  stone.  Here  the  same 


architect,  contractor,  and  clerk  of  the  works 
have  been  engaged  as  at  Pembroke ; and  the  : 
work  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

In  connexion  with  contemplated  improvements  j 
at  Magdalene  College,  a large  space  has  been  •> 
cleared  next  the  river  ; but  as  far  as  we  can  at  » 
present  learn,  nothing  definite  is  decided  upon.  J 

At  King’s  College,  Mr.  Thoday  is  progressing  t 
satisfactorily  with  the  addition  to  the  south  end  ; 
of  the  college,  from  plans  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 

Improvements  are  contemplated  at  Emmanuel  i 
College. 

At  Jesus  College,  a work  of  restoration  is  being  ;j 
carried  on  under  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  main  r 
feature  of  which  is  the  re-arrangement  of  the  a 
whole  of  the  chimneys  throughout  the  older  por-  i 
tion  of  the  college ; and  it  is  anticipated  that  l| 
improvements  will  be  effected  in  the  dining-hall,  i 

Mr.  Loveday,  of  Kibworth,  Leicestershire,  ha3  :i 
been  entrusted  with  the  erection  of  a building  J 
for  the  department  of  experimental  physics  for  i; 
the  University,  according  to  plans  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Fawcett,  architect,  Cambridge,  the  contract  !j 
being  8,450/.  This  building,  the  munificent  gift  !j 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  will  bo  : 
situated  in  Free  School-lane.  It  has  already]  4 
been  commenced. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  a Ladies’  I 
College  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Huntingdon-road,  j 
just  beyond  the  Girton-gate,  about  two  miles  j 
from  the  town,  upon  which  about  10,000/.  are  to 
be  spent.  The  buildings  are  to  be  of  plain  red  j 
brick,  with  terra-cotta  dressings;  and  the  ar-  r 
rangements  of  the  rooms  will  be  similar  to  those  :i 
of  the  students’  rooms  in  the  University,  with  t 
gyp-rooms,  &c.  The  architect  here,  again,  is  a 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Loveday.  I 
The  work  is  to  bo  commenced  forthwith. 


TILE  ROOFS. 


Sir,— On  Friday  evening,  the  12th  insfc.,  a lire  occurred 
at  No.  30,  Finborough-road,  West  Brompton,  being  one 
of  the  houses  on  the  Redcliffe  Estate,  and  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Corbett  & MeClymont. 

The  roof,  which  was  a flat  cement  and  tile  one,  as 
usually  constructed  in  terrace  houses  on  this  estate  (and 
described  and  recommended  in  some  of  the  back  numbers 
of  your  paper),  was  found  to  give  every  satisfaction  as  far 
as  its  fireproof  qualities  were  concerned,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  the  means  of  eflectually  preventing  the 
spreading  of  the  flames  to  the  adjoining  premises,  and 
also  of  saving  a considerable  portion  of  the  building. 

Feeds.  Nesbitt  Kemp. 


POROUS  TILES. 


Sin,— Having  seen  “ F.  M.  K.'s”  inquiry  in  the  Builder, 
let  me  say  that  if  he  will  cause  his  tiles  to  be  coated  with 
either  the  petrifying  liquid  of  the  Silicate  Paint  Company, 
of  Liverpool,  or  the  patent  improved  composition  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths,  of  the  Laurels,  Oxto», 
near  Birkenhead,  he  will,  in  a very  satisfactory  and  inex- 
pensive manner,  do  away  with  the  porosity  of  which  ha 
there  complains.  I have  proved  the  utility  of  both: 
methods.  Charles  Bennett,  Surveyor. 


WASTE  POWER  AND  UNDEVELOPED 
FACULTIES. 


Few  give  any  serious  thought  to  the  waste 
power  and  undeveloped  faculties  to  be  noted  in 
relation  to  the  labours  of  the  artist  and  craftsman, 
not  to  speak  of  others.  The  education  of  the  eye 
has  been  lectured  upon  by  more  than  one  person 
from  an  artistic  standpoint;  but  we  have  nob 
met  with  any  writer  or  artist  who  has  endea- 
voured to  increase  our  information,  or  enlighten 
us  on  the  empire  of  the  hand,  or  the  utilisation, 
of  the  waste  power  of  the  limbs. 

For  sake  of  illustration,  we  might  pick  out  a 
craftsman  belonging  to  any  branch  of  trade ; 


but  as  it  is  more  kindred  to  our  present  treat-  -i 

kg.  : 


ment  of  the  subject,  we  will  confine  our  remarks- : 
to  the  building  or  other  cognate  branches  of  it. 
The  part  that  the  eyes  and  the  hands,  or  limbs  in  i 
general,  play  in  the  province  or  pursuit  of  the  ; 
building  operative  is  a most  important  one.  p 
From  the  hour  that  the  carpenter,  joiner,  mason,.  1 
bricklayer,  or  plasterer,  as  an  apprentice,  begins  :| 
first  to  really  learn  his  business,  his  eyes  as  well  | 
as  his  hands  undergo  a system  of  training.  The  ?jl 
discriminating  faculty  of  sight  is  exerted  prac-  •[ 
tically  for  the  first  time  in  the  workshop.  .1 
Objects  and  appearances  that  would  not  have  ;ti 
attracted  the  schoolboy’s  attention,  as  a matter  it 
of  necessity,  and  as  a consequence  of  mechanical.  "1 
training  and  employment,  henceforth  attract  the  :| 
young  workman’s  attention.  He  learns  by  prac-  •' 
tice  little  and  little,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  ; 
elders  in  the  workshop  or  building,  to  detect  it 
what  is  technically  called  “out  of  square,”  “ out  1 
of  perpendicular,”  “in  winding,”  “ out  of  level.” 
He  can  discover  in  time  by  the  look  whether  a.  £j 
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line  is  exactly  straight,  or  a curve  regular.  This 
embraces  the  education  of  the  eye,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  mason,  bricklayer,  or  plasterer,  and 
others,  it  is  equally  applicable.  The  workman’s 
, hand  possesses  many  faculties,  too,  allied  to  the 
; senses,  by  which  it  can  detect  errors  or  act  as  a 
guide  to  their  prevention,  even  though  the  powers 
of  the  eye  were  held  in  abeyance.  Even  in  the 
i holding  of  his  tools  and  the  using  of  them,  the 
i workman  may  lighten  his  labour,  or  materially 
| increase  it  to  his  own  discomfort.  In  the  per- 
forming of  certain  work  many  artizans,  and 
artists  too,  throw  a considerable  amount  of  labour 
on  their  arms,  and  other  parts  of  their  body, 
which  they  might  avoid  did  they  but  know 
how  to  relieve  these  parts  by  proper  training. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  bad  workman 
throws  the  fault  of  the  bad  finish  of  his  work 
upon  his  tools.  Too  often,  indeed,  it  has  been 
the  case,  but  it  more  often  resulted  from  the 
workman’s  dislike  or  laziness  to  sharpen  his 
tools,  trusting  to  his  power  of  arm  to  push  him 
through  a half-hour’s  labour  which  five  minutes’ 
time,  judiciously  spent  upon  his  tools,  would 
have  shortened  to  a quarter  of  an  hour,  with  the 
further  satisfaction  of  finding  that  his  labour 
was  well  executed  instead  of  faulty.  The  work- 
man is  too  prone  to  keep  in  the  old  grooves  of 
manipulation  that  he  has  inherited  from  those 
who  preceded  him.  Short  methods  of  performing 
work  do  not  necessarily  mean  bad  methods. 
By  whatever  process  the  manual  labour  of  the 
workman  is  lightened  and  his  workmanship  ren- 
dered as  perfect,  or  more  perfect,  that  mode  is 
an  improvement  and  a profit.  Our  workmen 
are  little  more,  in  many  branches,  than  a 
race  with  single  hands,  the  other  seldom 
performing  the  functions  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  perform.  There  exists  no  reason  why 
the  left  hand  should  not  be  trained  to  perform 
more  useful  labour  in  art  or  handicraft  than  it 
does.  Why  it  does  not  is  simply  the  result  of 
false  and  deficient  training.  What  are  called 
“ left-handed  ” men  will  be  found,  as  a general 
rule,  useful  men  in  many  forms  of  labour.  They 
appear  awkward  in  handling  the  instruments 
of  their  craft  to  some ; but  in  reality  they 
are  not  so.  The  mechanic  who  can  handle 
a saw,  a plane,  or  even  a hammer,  in  driving 
home  a nail  with  his  left  hand,  and  can  use  his 
left  as  well  as  his  right,  is  an  operative  not  to  be 
despised,  but  to  be  encouraged.  Some  men  are 
naturally  left-handed  from  their  earliest  years, 
and  bat  very  few  are  so  from  custom  or  practice. 
Now  we  boldly  assert  that  the  left  hand,  and  the 
left  eye,  and  the  left  leg  and  foot  can  be  taught 
to  perform  the  samo  ordinary  functions  as  the 
right;  and  with  artists,  mechanics,  and  even 
with  literary  men,  the  utilisation  of  the  waste 
powers  of  these  members  of  the  body  and  head 
ought  to  be  a matter  of  grave  importance,  inas- 
much as  we  are  all  creatures  of  circumstances, 
and  all  liable  to  accidents  during  our  lives,  which 
may  deprive  us  of  our  most  cultivated  and 
generally  used  members  or  faculties.  The  man 
who  can  draw  and  write,  and  perform  other 
labour  with  his  left  hand  as  well  as  his  right, 
possesses  great  advantages  over  his  fellows  ; and 
to  the  surveyor,  engineer,  navigator,  or  mere 
I sportsman,  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of 
I “ sighting”  with  the  left  eye  is  a matter  worthy 
of  his  attention.  Men  mechanically  employed 
generally  sight  an  object  by  closing  one  eye,  but 
if  asked,  they  would  experience  a difficulty  in 
closing  the  opposite  eye  to  the  one  generally 
used,  and  sighting  with  the  other.  They  would 
| not  experience  any  such  difficulty  if  they  sub- 
| jected  themselves  to  a course  of  training  in 
j their  younger  years.  There  are  numerous  in- 
I stances  before  our  mind,  as  we  write,  of  blind 
i authors,  travellers,  professional  men,  and  crafts- 
I men  who  have  performed  marvellous  labour 
when  wholly  deprived,  not  only  of  their  sight, 

I but  somo  of  their  most  useful  limbs — hands  or 
| feet. 

1 We  have  known  men  who  were  absent  from 
their  country  from  their  early  years,  and  in 
j middle  life  lost  their  power  of  sight,  yet  these 
j men  learned  a trade,  and  such  was  their  power 
of  mind  (some  may  term  it  intuitive  percep- 
: tion)  that  they  could  pass  through  a crowded 
) city,  and  several  miles  into  the  country,  north, 

1 south-east,  and  west,  and  back  to  their  work  - 
I shop  in  the  city  again,  without  any  guide  or 
J direction  whatever.  Not  only  could  they  per- 
i form  this  labour,  but  they  could  make  several 
| distinct  calls  upon  different  individuals  for  whom 
they  were  commissioned  to  do  work.  This  is 
1 mental  sight.  If  thesepersonshadbeen  bom  blind, 
i men  might  say  that  they  were  “ gifted  by  nature.” 

’ Having  become  blind  late  in  years,  they  were 


thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  when  given 
facilities  for  learning  how  to  do  some  mechanical 
employment,  they  industriously  set  to  work  and 
overcame  what  the  world  calls  “impossibilities.” 
We  therefore  contend  that  loss  of  sight  is  not 
darkness,  save  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  nor  is  the  loss  of  limb  or  arm  consequent 
incapacity.  We  know  of  the  case  of  a certain 
German  of  the  name  of  Matthew  Buchiner,  who 
was  once  exhibited  in  these  kingdoms  as  a sort 
of  an  anomaly  or  abnormal  being.  This  man 
had  neither  hands  nor  feet.  Where  his  hands 
ought  to  be  his  arm  or  wrists  terminated  in  a 
bunch  or  knob,  and  something  in  the  form  of  a 
dwarfed  thumb  protruded.  His  legs  terminated 
in  a similar  lump,  and  rounded  themselves  off 
at  or  abov^the  knees.  Despite  of  all  these  defi- 
ciencies and  obstacles,  this  half-formed  creature 
taught  himself  to  play  on  several  instruments, 
invented  one  or  two,  and  even  showed  his  pro- 
ficiency in  writing  and  drawing.  Some  of  his 
art  work  in  the  shape  of  letterings  and  drawings 
may  be  seen  in  the  Dublin  Museum. 

Returning,  we  consider  that  the  faculties  and 
powers  of  mechanical  action,  as  well  as  mental 
thought,  in  connexion  with  the  human  body,  have 
been  greatly  overlooked ; and  that  the  members 
which  are  only  partially  used  should  be  trained 
henceforth,  and  used  with  advantage  to  ourselves 
and  the  human  race.  The  lady  who  can  stitch 
and  embroider  with  her  left  hand  as  well  as  her 
right  may  also  learn  to  write  and  draw  with  her 
left  hand.  The  left  foot  should  relieve  the  right 
at  the  treadle,  at  the  lathe,  or  spinning  or  sewing 
machine,  and  so  should  the  left  hand  at  the 
winch,  crane,  grinding-mill,  or  other  similar 
machine. 

The  turner  works  with  Iris  hands  and  his  feet 
at  the  same  time,  and  his  left  foot  takes  the 
place  of  his  right  when  tired.  Why  should 
not  his  left  hand  also  relieve  his  right  in 
holding  the  tools  he  uses  ? We  might  cite  opera- 
tions belonging  to  various  trades  and  professions 
where  the  left  hand  could  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, and  where  the  physical  leverage  of  the 
body  might  be  changed  from  right  to  left, 
thus  calling  on  one  side  of  the  system  while 
the  other  was  regaining  its  lost  strength,  or 
recovering  power  for  prolonged  labour.  Not 
only  in  employments  belonging  to  mechanical 
branches,  but  in  agricultural  labour  the  work- 
man who  can  dig,  plant,  trench,  stack,  pitch, 
thatch,  and  do  other  species  of  work  from  left 
to  right,  as  well  as  from  right  to  left,  will  be 
found  to  be  a most  serviceable  labourer. 

The  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  sight,  and 
the  training  of  the  eye  to  approximate  distance, 
or  rather  to  compute  it  without  any  actual 
measurement,  is  a process  of  some  value,  and 
there  are  some  men  who  can  do  this  from  prac- 
tice and  experience.  This  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  power  possessed  by  others,  who  can  tell  by 
almost  a look  or  a walk  round  how  many  tons  of 
sandstone,  clay,  manure,  or  other  material  are 
in  a certain  heap  or  given  space.  An  experienced 
builder  or  bricklayer  could  tell  in  a few  moments 
how  many  thousands  of  bricks  are  in  a house 
front ; and  an  intelligent  stonemason  or  quarry- 
man  could  approximate  pretty  closely  to  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  in  a certain  hewn  stone 
by  sight  alone,  supposing  the  stone  to  be  beside 
him,  or  -within  a few  yards’  distance.  The 
uneducated,  particulax-ly  country  people  and  the 
peasantry,  make  greater  use  of  the  feet,  hands, 
legs,  and  arms  as  standards  of  measurement, 
and  for  obtaining  other  ends  than  the  educated 
townfolk.  A labourer  in  the  habit  of  taking 
piece  or  task  work  will  “ step  ” the  area  of  the 
ggound  before  he  makes  his  price  for  doing  the 
job  ; and  on  measurement  afterwards  he  will  be 
found  not  to  be  far  out  in  his  reckoning.  Country 
housewives  will  go  into  a market  town  and  buy 
a variety  of  yards,  half-yards,  and  other  lengths 
of  cloth  and  ribbons,  their  standard  of  measure- 
ment being  so  many  lengths  of  their  middle 
finger,  although  the  shopman  may  run  over 
the  purchase  with  his  rod  or  yard  measure.  It 
may  be  remarked  here  also  that  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  memory  among  the  uneducated  is 
more  marked  in  many  ways  than  among  the 
educated.  We  have  known  many  countrywomen 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  possessed  of 
such  retentive  powers  of  memory  that  they 
would  bring  home  to  a dozen  or  more  of  their 
neighbours  from  the  market  town  a series  of 
articles  required,  ranging  in  quantities  from  half 
an  ounce  to  several  pounds,  comprising  in  the 
aggregate  perhaps  about  fifty  articles  of  every 
conceivable  household  want,  yet  in  the  divex-sity 
of  their  orders  of  small  and  large  quantities, 
they  would  not  make  a single  mistake  either  in 


weight,  measure,  or  the  money  outlay,  or  change 
brought  home.  How  few  there  are  among 
town-bred  folk  could  task  their  memories  to 
perform  this  labour. 

One  great  fault  among  our  modern  race  of 
young  men  and  women  is,  that  they  are  utterly 
careless  of  cultivating  the  power  of  memory. 
Almost  everything  good  they  hear  or  read  goes 
in  at  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other.  Let  them 
listen  to  a lecture,  a sermon,  or  any  public 
discussion,  and  not  one  out  of  every  fifty  could 
givo  you,  in  a few  hours  after,  a connected  sum- 
mary of  the  subject.  If  people  will  not  give 
themselves  trouble  to  think  and  reflect,  as  well 
as  read  and  listen,  all  the  artificial  aid  to 
memory  ever  invented,  or  that  may  be,  will 
avail  them  little.  The  remembering  of  dates 
and  events  may  be  useful  to  school  folk,  but 
there  is  no  process  by  which  a man  or 
woman  can  remember,  to  know  how  to  do  that 
which  they  never  learned  to  do.  Truly,  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning,  or  to  the  acquisition 
of  a science,  a profession,  or  a trade,  without 
study  and  practice. 

To  sum  up,  our  object  has  been  to  show  how 
much  could  be  done  in  the  science  of  man  by 
the  cultivation  of  many  qualities  inherent  t®  Iris 
organisation  by  the  development  of  faculties 
which  he  neglects  to  use.  Some  of  these  powers 
are  mental,  others  are  physical,  but  one  and  all 
capable  of  acting  in  unison.  The  memory  can 
be  made  more  retentive,  the  eyes  to  see  and 
discriminate  more  effectually,  the  hands  and 
limbs  to  perform  further  profitable  service,  and 
the  human  machine  rendered  more  fit  and 
durable,  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  in  its 
too  reckless  struggle  for  independence. 


WYKEHURST. 

This  house  is  in  coui-se  of  erection,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  in  Sussex, 
among  varied  scenery,  and  in  a commanding 
position.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  based 
on  that  of  the  French  cMteaum  on  the  Loire. 
The  house  is  built  of  stone,  and  the  roofs  are 
of  tile  and  lead.  The  hall  and  entrance  are 
faced  internally  with  stone.  From  the  hall  a 
triple  archway  of  stone  gives  access  to  the 
pi-incipal  staircase,  which  is  of  oak,  with  steps 
7 ft.  in  width.  The  back  stairs  axe  of  stone. 
From  the  nature  of  the  site,  a basement-story 
was  considered  advisable,  and  on  this  floor  are 
placed  the  servants’  offices.  The  floor  over 
these  offices  is  of  fireproof  construction,  being 
composed  of  concrete,  with  wrought-iron  joists. 
The  kitchen  and  scullery  are  placed  outside 
the  main  house,  and  have  nothing  over  them. 
They  are  situated  near  to  the  back  or  lug- 
gage entrance  and  stairs.  There  is  a warming 
apparatus  under  the  hall,  and  from  it  flues 
convey  warm  air  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  The 
various  water-pipes  are  placed  in  a vertical  shaft, 
and  one  of  the  warm-air  flues  communicates 
with  this  shaft,  to  avoid  risk  of  frost.  It  is  also 
made  readily  accessible,  in  case  of  accidents. 
There  is  a lift  for  luggage  and  coals,  in  the  back 
staircase.  All  the  external  walls  are  built 
double,  with  an  air-space  between  the  two  walls. 
The  floors  are  double-framed,  with  main  beams 
of  wrought  iron.  Hot  water  is  laid  on  to  the 
various  floors,  and  to  the  bath-rooms,  from  the 
kitchen-range,  the  flue  from  which  passes  up  the 
outside  of  the  tower,  which  forms  the  back 
entrance. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  best  bed-rooms, 
with  private  sitting-rooms  and  drawing-rooms 
arranged  in  suites,  having  separate  bath-rooms 
and  private  closets.  There  are  other  family  bed- 
rooms, and  also  servants’  rooms,  on  the  second 
flooi’,  the  partitions  and  the  framing  of  the  roof 
being  made  double,  with  special  precautions 
against  cold  and  noise.  All  the  best  bed-rooms 
and  sitting-rooms  have  balconies  commanding  a 
fine  view  ; and  each  window  towards  the  south 
and  west  is  fitted  with  wooden  “jalousies  ” or 
shutter-blinds,  which,  when  not  in  use,  fold  back 
into  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  thus  avoiding 
disfigurement  to  the  architecture.  The  windows 
are  glazed  with  plate-glass,  in  large  sheets,  hung 
as  sashes,  except  where  there  are  balconies,  in 
which  positions  French  casements  are  used.  The 
turret  staircase  near  the  entrance  is  for  the  use 
of  tho  sei'vants,  who  can  thus  attend  to  the 
front-door  -without  passing  through  the  house. 
All  the  principal  rooms  have  air-flues  for  ventila- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  smoke-flues. 
The  whole  of  the  works  are  being  earned  out  by 
Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.,  of  Gray’s  Inn-road, 
London.  Mr.  Buckle  is  the  clerk  of  works. 

The  cost  of  the  house  will  be  about  35,000Z. 
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SCULPTURES  IN  THE  ROOF  OF 
NORWICH  CATHEDRAL. 

The  roof  of  the  navo  of  Norwich  Cathedral  is 
H ornamented,  at  the  intersection  of  the  arches, 
■yj  by  a very  curious  series  of  sculptured  bosses, 
fj  which  represent  (with  the  exception  of  an  inter- 
n val  from  Solomon  to  Christ)  the  whole  course  of 
||  Scripture  history,  from  the  creation  down  to  the 
in  final  judgment.  These  sculptures  are  a work  of 
M the  fifteenth  century,  the  present  stone  roof  of 
M the  nave  having  been  erected  by  Walter  Lyhart, 
Kj  Bishop  of  Norwich  (A.D.  1446-1472),  in  place 
| of  the  original  timber  roof.  The  sculptures 
H were  painted  (as  they  are  executed)  rudely, 
H both  sculpture  and  painting,  being  intended  to 
d be  viewed  from  the  floor  of  the  church,  at  a 

1“  great  distance  from  the  eye.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  when  the  colours  were 
found  to  want  renewing  and  the  roof  cleaning, 
it  was  determined  to  coat  both  roof  and  bosses 
with  a colour-wash,  which  reduced  them  to  one 
uniform  tint,  and  of  course  greatly  marred  the 
effect  of  the  old  sculptures.  The  roof  has  been 
already  cleared  of  the  colour-wash  and  the 
stonework  exhibited ; and  it  is  found  that  quite 
_ enough  of  the  original  colour  remains  to  guide  a 
| faithful  and  skilful  restorer.  But  meanwhile  it 
is  thought  that  these  sculptures  Bhould  be  re- 
I presented  by  means  of  photography,  as  a monu- 
ment of  Mediaaval  art.  Dean  Goulbum  will 


outsiders  improve  matters  by  preaching  sickening  I turned  nosings,  &c.,  complete  ? They  mi°-lit  if 
sermons  on  universal  benevolence.  desired,  have  sinkings  on  the  top  of  each  tread. 


edit  them. 


WAGES. 

^IR>  Perhaps  you  will  admit  a few  words 
from  one  of  those  believers  in  the  potency  of 
I self-interest  in  governing  the  actions  of  averag 
■ mankind,  on  whom  some  of  us  think  you  were 
little  hard  in  your  recent  article  on  wages.  You 
justly  denounce  the  “doctrine  that  it  is  self- 
interest  alone  that  governs  all  the  actions  of 
every  man.”  Yet  self-interest  is  a very  real 
force,  and  I venture  to  think  may  be  a beneficial 
one.  The  whole  question  turns  on  the  point 
whether  it  is  blind  or  enlightened.  Self-interest 
impels  a thief  to  steal  my  purse.  If  he  were 
better  instructed,  the  same  feeling  would  teach 
H him  to  leave  it  alone.  Similarly,  if  the  work- 
| men  had  been  better  taught  they  would  often 
refrain  from  making  demands  which  are  simply 
suicidal.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
similar than  the  effects  of  this  same  feeling  in 
different  instances  ; they  may  be  wholly  good  or 
wholly  bad.  Our  wisdom  surely  consists,  not  in 
ignoring  or  decrying  the  impulse,  but  in  doing 
our  utmost  to  insure  that  it  shall  be  wisely 
directed.  It  is,  doubtless,  an  evil  that  capital 
and  labour  should  take  up  a hostile  attitude. 

Both  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  if  they  are  to  co-operate  efficiently,  they 
must  be  in  harmony.  Still,  so  long  as  the 
labourer  has  no  share  in  the  capital  employed,  it 
is  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  labourer  and 
* the  capitalist  must  be,  to  some  extent,  in  oppo- 
Dsition.  The  wealth  produced  by  their  joint 
efforts  is  to  be  divided  between  them  in  some 
proportion.  What  that  proportion  shall  be  is 
necessarily  matter  for  discussion  from  opposite 
points  of  view.  And  I venture  to  think  that 
any  supposed  settlement  under  which  one  party 
is  conscious  of  sustaining  a loss  for  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  other,  is  essentially  a non-permanent 
and  hollow  affair.  Substantial  agreement  must 

rest  on  the  basis  of  mutual  satisfaction  The  I — ITTN ?li.1JLlulcuia,tt! 

old  relations  between  master  and  servants  I P?PuIanty,  b,nt  th°y  wlll„act  a patnotao  part,  and 


If  I have  made  my  meaning  clear,  you  will  see 
why  I must  dissent  from  your  opinion  that  in  the 
present  dispute  in  the  building  trade  “the 
question  for  consideration  is  whether  the  in- 
creased amount  supposed  to  be  received  by  the 
workman  is  as  well  spent, — i.e.,  for  the  good  of 
the  community, — by  him  as  it  would  have  been 
by  the  capitalist.”  Surely  a workman  should 
receive  the  value  of  his  work ; and  this  value  is 
not  affected  by  consideration  of  what  he  does 
with  his  wages.  Practically,  however,  it  is 
enough  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a 
correct  answer  to  such  a question.  The  questions 
which,  I submit,  should  be  asked  and  answered 
are  such  as  these : — Has  the  value  of  money 
declined,  and  the  real  reward  of  the  labourer 
thus  decreased  ? Has  the  efficiency  of  labour 
increased  ? What  is  the  proportion  between  the 
wages-fund  and  the  labouring  population  ? Are 
the  profits  on  capital,  exclusive  of  compensation 
for  risk  and  wages  of  superintendence,  above 
the  current  rate  of  interest  ? The  result  of  a 
comparison  of  the  answers  to  these  questions 
should  dictate  the  conduct  of  both  parties.  At 
present,  unfortunately,  the  only  questions  asked 
would  seem  to  be,  “ Can  we  enforce  this 
demand  ? ” on  the  one  hand ; and  on  the  other, 
“ Can  we  successfully  resist  it  ? ?”  Ultimately, 
both  will  feel  the  result  of  flying  in  the  face  of 
laws  which  are  as  sure  in  their  operation  as  the 
recurrence  of  the  seasons. 

I do  not  profess  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
present  dispute, — that  I leave  to  wiser  or  bolder 
spirits,  who  are  not  afraid  to  form  an  opinion  on 
slender  data ; but  if  it  bo  true,  as  I have  seen  it 
stated,  that  the  object  of  the  workmen  is  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  in  order  to  give 
employment  to  brother- work  men  who  at  present 
seek  it  in  vain,  their  conduct  is  founded  on  an 
economic  fallacy.  It  amounts  to  this : that 
because  the  supply  of  labour  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand  they  wish  to  raise  the  price ; in  other 
words,  that  since  misery  results  from  the  present 
undue  strain  on  the  wages-fund,  they  propose  to 
mend  matters  by  increasing  the  strain.  One 
tiling,  I fear,  is  only  too  certain.  Whatever 
agreement  may  now  be  come  to  can  bo  of  no 
value  towards  a real  settlement.  It  will  but  put 
off  the  difficulty  for  the  present,  to  confront  us 
anew  at  no  distant  day. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  energies  of  the 
working  man’s  instructors  would  be  well  em- 
ployed in  teaching  him  to  regard  his  social 
relations  from  a scientific  point  of  view.  He 
should  be  shown  that  economic  forces  are  forces 
in  actual  operation,  and  not  empty  phrases ; 
that  it  is  his  interest  and  his  duty  to  study  them, 
and  that  to  ignore  or  ridicule  them  is  simple 
imbecility.  A little  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  political  economy  would  suffice  to  teach  him 
some  home  truths, — that,  for  example,  waste  and 
destruction  are  not  “good  for  trade;”  that  the 
wisdom  of  a demand  for  increased  wages  does 
not  [depend  merely  on  the  probability  of  its 
success ; above  all,  that  the  rate  of  wages 
depends  greatly  on  the  proportion  between  the 
wages-fund  and  the  labouring  population  ; that, 
in  fact,  “no  material  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  can  be  permanent 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  circumstances  which 


for  the  insertion  of  ornamental  tiles ; and  if 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  the  expense 
would  not  be  great. 

It  is  well  known  that  Portland  cement,  for 
furnace-work,  will  stand  fire  better  than  Homan 
cement. 

Perhaps  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in  your 
next  number  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  forth 
some  better  suggestion  than  the  above. 

T.  A.  Britton. 


KENSINGTON  GARDENS  AND  PALACE. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  much  interest  (as  I 
do  everything  in  the  Builder)  the  remarks  of 
your  correspondent  signed  “ Quondam  ” on  Ken- 
sington Gardens  and  Palace.  There  is  another 
reason  why  his  recommendation  might  be  turned 
to  advantage, — namely  ; should  the  palace  be 
brought  down  to  the  round  piece  of  water,  room 
might  be  found  for  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks, 
as,  I believe,  might  be  found  at  present,  between 
it  and  the  Palace-garden  houses.  A.  C. 

House  of  Lords. 


will  prevent  a counterbalancing  increase  of  popu- 
lation.”  The  men  who  will  undertake  the  task 
I have  indicated  will  not  gain  an  immediate 


, ^ — — — - — *—  — uuu  ool.va.ULO, 

vvnere  a distinct  tie  was  recognised  on  both 
Bides,  and  into  which  a good  deal  of  sentiment 
entered— what  may  be  called  the  feudal  theory, 
hesc  relations,  with  all  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  there  were  many  of  both,  are 
Qow  practically  extinct.  The  railways  and  the 
press  have  done  that  for  ns,  and  it  would  be 
?am  to  regret  them  or  to  look  for  their  revival. 
J-He  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
dear  future,  and  it  will  be  found,  I think  with 
fou,  in  some  kind  of  co-operation,  or  co-partner- 
ship, different  perhaps  from  any  we  have  hitherto 
seen,  but  such  that  the  labourer  shall  have  a 
jshare  in  the  capital  employed  and  the  wealth 
(produced  in  the  process,  and  that  all  parties 
concerned  shall  have  an  obvious  identity  of 
ip-erest.  J 

lthincr7°Ur  asPiration  f°r  some  such  state  of 
be  hnm3  this  a good  many  of  us  win  share,  and 
i ohnnV  ' to  do  vv^afc  Ave  can  towards  bringing  it 
"act  tliatlfc  n°g00d  done  ky  ignoring  the 

• Km  hnsf ilp!der  tlie  Present  system  we  must 
, th  otw‘V:irests’ or by eifcher side denouncing 
sh  or  ungrateful.  Still  less  will 


will  prove  themselves  the  true  friends  of  the 
working  classes.  h. 


RISK  OF  BUILDINGS  FROM  FIRE. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  great  interest  your 
remarks  on  the  risk  of  buildings  from  fire,  and  I 
believe  that  the  profession  will  benefit  from 
perusing  Captain  Shaw’s  recent  work  on  “Fire 
Surveys.” 

It  has  not  been  generally  thought  that  stone 
staircases  and  iron  columns  are  dangerous  ; and 
although  they  cannot  be  burnt,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  resist  fire  equally  well  as  brick  or  timber 
in  large  scantlings.  I do  not  know  whether  I 
am  advocating  anything  new  in  calling  attention 
to  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  Portland 
cement  for  stairs.  Bricks  made  of  four  of  sand  to 
one  of  cement  will  bear  a pressure  equal  to  the 
best  stocks,  and  made  with  neat  Portland  cement 
they  are  as  strong  at  six  months  as  Staffordshire 
blue  bricks  or  York  landings.  Such  being  the 
case,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  cast  Portland 
cement  steps  in  moulds,  with  rounded  and  re- 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

T ' entilation  of  Sewers. — Last  week  the  commit- 
tee on  the  ventilation  of  sewers  presented  a report 
upon  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  the  26th  of 
J une,  1868,  referring  to  them  the  question  of  the 
ventilation  of  the  sewers  belonging  to  the  Board, 
especially  to  advise  the  Board  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  effecting  a premium  (by  public  adver- 
tisement) for  the  best  practicable  plan  of 
effecting  such  ventilation ; and  stating  that  they 
have  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  offer  a premium  for  a plan  of  ventilation,  as 
it  appears  that  no  one  plan  would  be  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  and  recom- 
mending that  the  committee  be  further  autho- 
rised to  pursue  their  investigations,  and  to  deal 
with  each  case  that  arises  according  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  same,  reporting 
from  time  to  time  the  results  to  the  Board.  Mr! 
Saunders,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  no  one  system  was  applicablo  to  the  whole 
of  the  metropolis,  but  each  case  must  be  treated 
upon  its  peculiar  exigencies.  They  used  charcoal- 
boxes,  and  in  every  possible  instance  the  up-cast 
shaft  of  factories.  Next  to  draining  the  land, 
there  was  nothing  of  such  importance  as  keeping 
the  noxious  gases  arising  from  sewage  from 
reaching  the  population.  The  report  was  then 
adopted. 

The  I orJc  Water-Gate. — Tho  works  committee 
presented  a report  stating  that  the  committee 
have  considered  the  letter  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
requesting  that  the  art-pupils  might  bo  per- 
mitted to  sketch  and  measure  the  York  Water- 
Gate  in  the  grounds  adjoining  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  and  to  remove  a portion  of  the 
earth  for  that  purpose,  and  recommending  that 
the  Department  be  referred  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  gate,  with  a view  to  inducing  him  to  remove 
the  gateway,  so  that  it  may  form  a finish  to  the 
street  and  be  on  the  same  level.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Runtz,  the  report  was  adopted. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

OSWALD  V.  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE  UNION. 

This  action,  tried  on  the  15th  inst.  in  Newcastle, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  was  for  professional 
services  rendered  by  the  plaintiff,  who  is  an  ar- 
chitect in  Newcastle,  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Poor  Law  Union  in  the 
erection  of  an  infirmary,  and  alterations  of  the 
workhouse  buildings.  The  amount  claimed  was- 
5381.  18s.  Id. ; 1501.  had  been  paid  into  court ; 
and  the  action  was  to  recover  the  balance, 
3881.  18s.  Id.  The  action  was  based  on  the 
following  letters : — 

“ North  Ehwick  Hall,  23rd  November,  1867. 
Sopt.  Oswald,  esq.,  Newcastle. 

Sir, — The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  this  union  are  about 
to  build  hospitals,  &c.,  uear  the  present  workhouse.  The 
plans  are  about  ready,  but  the  intention  of  the  guardians 
is  to  engage  a professional  man  to  do  the  following  work  : 
1st.  To  examine,  aud,  if  necessary,  to  alter  or  add  to  these 
plans,  all  of  which  are  to  be  gone  over  with  Mr.  Brown, 
and  our  medical  officer.  2nd.  To  revise  and  alter  the 
plans  as  required  by  the  Guardians  and  the  Poor-Law 
Board.  3rd.  To  prepare  estimates  to  submit  to  tho 
Guardians  on  Friday  next,  if  possible,  but  at  the  latest  on 
Friday  week,  the  6th  December,  1867,  when  the  plans  are 
to  be  laid  before  the  Guardians.  4tli.  To  superintend  and 
carry  out  the  whole  of  the  works  to  completion ; and  5th. 
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To  do  all  and  everything  necessary  to  be  done  to  commence, 
carry  on,  and  finish  the  work.  Great  attention  to  be  paid 
to  warmage,  light,  and  ventilation.  If  I succeed  in  in- 
ducing the  Guardians  to  confer  the  appointment  on  you, 
will  you  undertake  to  work  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  your  remuneration  is  to  be  24  per  cent,  commission  on 
the  gross  actual  cost  of  the  works,  and  no  more  t it  i do 
not  succeed  in  securing  the  appointment  for  you,  then  in 
that  case  I undertake  to  pay  you  10Z.  10s.  (ten  guineas)  for 
doing  the  work  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  on  the  other  side.  But, 
if  the  Guardians  do  confer  on  you  the  appointment,  then 
in  that  case  the  ten  guineas  are  to  be  considered  as  a part 
of  the  commission  of  24  per  cent.,  and  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  amount  of  the  said  commission.  Please  to 
say  if  you  will  undertake  the  work  on  the  terms  I have 
named. — Dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  Hknby  Mil  vain. 


DRAINAGE  AT  TOOTING  JUNCTION. 


1,  of 


To  the  letter  Mr.  Oswald  replied  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  conditions  stated.  Mr.  Herschel 
opened  the  case,  and  called  the  following  evi- 
dence for  the  plaintiff : — 

Mr.  Septimus  Oswald,  the  plnintilF,  examined  by  Mr- 
Bruce.— I am  an  architect  in  Newcastle,  and  have  been 
since  1S55.  On  23rd  November,  1867,  I had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Milvaiu,  vice-chairman  of  the  Newcastle  Board 
of  Guardians.  In  consequence  of  that  interview,  1 re- 
ceived a letter  from  Mr.  Milvain,  and  replied  on  the  same 
day  On  the  25th  November  I first  saw  the  plans  ; they 
were  not  at  all  matured;  it  was  not  possible  to  make  an 
estimate  from  them.  The  committee  saw  the  deficiency 
of  the  plans  for  themselves.  I received  no  written  instruc- 
tions from  the  Board  as  to  how  the  plans  were  to  be 
drawn.  I received  all  my  instructions  from  the  Work- 
house  committee,  and  they  were  all  verbal.  (The  minutes 
of  the  committee  were  put  in.)  The  plans  shown  to  me 
made  the  building  run  north  and  south ; mine  made  them 
run  east  and  west ; that  change  involved  an  entirely  new 
plan.  The  plans  I received  were  of  no  use  whatever  iu 
the  preparation  of  the  plans  I made.  Mv  plans  were  sent 
to  the  Poor-law  Board,  who  returned  them  with  certain 
requisitions,  one  of  which  was  that  the  quadrangle  should 
be  open  to  the  south  instead  of  to  the  north.  The  ground 
falls  from  the  south  to  the  north  to  the  extent  ot  1-1  It. 
The  alterations  required  by  the  Poor-law  Board  neces- 
sitated a new  set  of  plans.  I went  to  London  with  a 
deputation  from  the  Guardians  to  wait  upon  the  Poor-law 
Board,  to  see  what  alterations  were  required;  and  on  the 
24th  April  the  Board  approved  of  a small  pencil  plan 
[produced]  showing  the  buildings  turned  round.  1 niter- 
wards  made  a new  set  of  plans  in  accordance  with  that 
change— that  is  to  say,  working  plans.  I also  prepared 
specifications  and  took  out  quantities  for  tenders  On  the 
8th  of  August,  1868,  I received  from  the  clerk  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians  the  following  letter  : — “ I beg  to  inform  you 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ot  this 
Union,  held  yesterday,  you  were  appointed  the  architect 
to  superintend  and  carry  out  the  whole  ot  the  works  ot 
the  above  erections,  at  24  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
gross  actual  cost  of  the  works,  and  no  more,  lncouiormity 
with  the  agreement  made  with  the  vice-chairman  ot  the 
Board.”  The  buildings  were  erected  from  my  second  set 
of  plans,  and  I superintended.  The  usual  charge  for  the 
* * c — —A  superintendence  is  5 per  cent. 


a, — I request  to  call  the  attention,  through  „ 
the  powers  that  be  to  the  state  of  drainage  at  Tooting 
Junction.  The  sewage  from  Amold-road,  and  the  road 
adjoining,  is  carried  by  a pipe  drain  to  an  open  ditch  in 
the  centre  of  the  middle  platform  at  the  railway  station. 
The  stench  has  been  so  bad  at  times  as  to  make  the  rail- 
way officials  ill ; and  on  the  station-master  complaining 
of  the  nuisance  to  the  engineer  of  the  railway  company, 
he  was  directed  to  have  the  drain  stopped  up  at  once, 
which  he  did,  and  it  now  stands  in  this  state ; it  is 
therefore  only  a question  of  a few  days  at  the  most 
to  make  the  houses  unfit  for  habitation.  One  ot  the 
landlords  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  state  of  affairs 
about  twelve  months  since  by  the  railway  company, 
and  requesting  him  to  make  some  other  provision  lor 
his  sewage,  and  not  to  drain  it  into  the  open  ditch. 
He  took  no  notice  of  the  request,  and  unless  he  can  bo 
compelled  to  make  some  improvement  in  the  outfall  ot 
sewage,  it  will  poUute  the  neighbourhood. 

If  a formal  complaint  were  made  to  the  Mctropohtan 
Board  of  Works,  would  they  step  in  and  rectify ^the 
matter  ? 


L. 


BEECH. 


Sir, — Will  one  of  your  correspondents  inform  mo  of 
receipt  for  preventing  beech  from  cracking,  as  I make 
large  number  of  beech  mallets,  and  as  soon  as  I cut  them 
they  crack  at  the  ends,  which  is  a great  loss  ? T 


DONEGAL  GRANITE. 

Mr.  Harte,  the  county  surveyor  of  Donegal, 
has  sent  to  the  Dublin  Exhibition  some  speci- 
mens of  polished  Irish  granite,  in  the  shape  of 
slabs  and  columns,  which  are  attracting  attention. 
Plain  white  granite,  in  hammered  blocks,  ready 
to  be  set,  can  be  supplied  in  Dublin  at  8£d.  a 
foot,  and  the  red  polished  granite,  dressed,  at  9s. 
a foot.  The  exhibitor  says,  a house  with  28  ft. 
of  frontage  and  43  ft.  high,  after  deducting 
openings,  will  cost,  polished,  8241. ; add  for 
mouldings,  &c.,  601. ; freight  to  London,  21 1. 15s. ; 
total  cost  for  an  entire  granite  polished  front, 
405Z.  15s.  By  a combination  of,  say  one-third 
polished  red  (at  9s.  per  foot  superficial,  and  two- 
thirds  white,  plain,  at  4d.  per  foot  superficial), 
the  costs,  he  says,  would  be  reduced  to  about 
1G7Z.,  while  the  effect  would  be  increased. 


Assuming  mm.  men  ..mo  ~w  , — ■;  ,, 

second  set  of  plans,  and  an  approximate  estimate,  would 
be  11  per  cent.  I charge  1}  for  the  first  set  of  plans.  The 
preparation  of  the  plans  down  to  the  commencement  ot 
the  works  is  21  per  cent.  : the  plans  for  the  latter  were 
complete  with  specifications. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  HoUcer : The  basement  story 
at  first  was  of  necessity  built;  but  the  Guardians  did  not 
at  first  intend  to  complete  it ; they  would  leave  the walls 


rough*  and  have  very^few  windows  and  no  plastering,  and 
= L ..  r»n  77li.  14s.  2d.  for  eom- 


SEWAGE  IN  TOWNS. 

On  Wednesday  last  a meeting  of  municipal 


the  5 per  cent,  was  commission  — 

pleting  the  basement,  while  the  24  per  cent,  on  12,oU-w, 
was  for  superintending  the  works.  A number  of  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Brown  were  produced  to  me.  One  was 

a block  plan.  „ 

By  the  Judge : This  is  a totaUy  different  plan  from  m ne. 
This  is  for  an  enclosed  yard  ; mine  was  lor  a quadrangle. 

Cross-examination  resumed  : Mr.  Brown’s  plan  was  lor 
one  long  building.  I had  no  plan  laid  before  me  from  Mr. 
Brown  for  a quadrangle.  Brown's  plans  were  repudiated 
by  the  Guardiuns.  I suggested  a variety  ot  alterations 
Evidence  having  been  given  on  both  sides,  the  Judge 
said,  in  summing  up,  that  he  was  glad  the  case  would  go 
to  [men  of  business,  who  would  decide  according  to 
honesty  and  harness.  There  would  be  no  honesty,  lair- 
ness,  or  equity  in  giving  the  plaintiff  one  farthing  more 
than  he  was  entitled  to  under  the  contract ; at  the  same 


time,  common  justice  suggested  that  that  bargai 
made  with  reference  to  what  tho  parties  were  deulin; 


with 


io  par _ „ 

!t  the  time,  and  could  not  bind  the  plaintiff  or  defendants 
in  respect  of  a different  thing  which  was  afterwards  sub- 
stituted. AVas  the  work  which  the  plaintifi  was  called 
upon  to  do  different  from  the  contract  P "Was  it  known  to 
the  Guardians  that  it  was  different  ? Did  the  Guardians 
employ  the  plaintifi’ to  make  new  plans?  And  did  they 
do  so,  knowing  that  he  would  have  to  expend  more  labour 
and  time  upon  them  ? Again,  did  Brown's  plans  become 
totaUy  useless  ? If  they  did,  Mr.  Oswald  must  be  paid  as 
an  architect  introduced  in  the  first  instance.  If  the  jury 
eame  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  2$  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
was  to  pay  for  what  was  done,  the  jury  ought  to  iind  tor 
the  Guardians.  Assuming  there  was  work  done  under  cir- 
cumstances universally  known  to  involve  an  extra  charge, 
then  the  jury  must  find  for  tho  plaintifi',  and  then  the 
question  would  be  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid. 

The'  jury  retired  at  ten  minutes  past  five  to  consider 
their  verdict,  and  in  ten  minutes  returned  with  a verdict 
for  the  plaintifi',  both  as  to  the  plans  and  the  specifications. 
Amount,  2001.,  out  of  the  246Z.  claimed. 


authorities  and  others,  interested  in  remedy- 
ing the  nuisance  of  sewage  in  towns,  was 
held  in  Stafford  House,  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  owner,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
The  meeting  was  very  well  attended,  and 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  his  Grace.  The  im- 
mediate purpose  for  which  the  meeting  was 
called  was  to  discuss  the  plan  of  Major- 
General  H.  Y.  D.  Scott,  for  getting  rid  of  such 
nuisances  by  fire,  and  to  devise  measures  for 
applying  the  principle  to  the  removal  of  the 
present  difficulties.  As  our  readers  know,  Gen. 
Scott’s  process  is  in  actual  operation  at  Ealing,  and 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  the  Architectural  Association,  Conduit- 
street.  His  plan  of  precipitating  with  lime  or  lime 
and  clay,  and  the  conversion  of  the  deposit  into 
lime  or  cement  by  calcination,  has  been  strongly 
recommended,  and  the  cement  thus  produced  is 
valuable  ; General  Scott  says  that  he  is  at  pre- 
sent getting  31. 10s.  a ton  for  it.  A great  variety 
of  remarks  and  questions  on  these  several  points, 
proceeding  from  Mr.  Morgan  (Barking),  Mr. 
Hawkesley,  C.E.,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, Colonel  Hogg,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  W. 
Hope,  Mr.  Jones  (Ealing),  Mr.  Bramwell,  C.E., 
Dr.  Frankland,  and  others  followed,  which  were 
answered  by  General  Scott.  Mr.  Graves,  M.P., 
moved,  and  Mr.  Cole,  C.B.,  seconded,  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Duke,  who  responded. 


A TESTIMONIAL. 


On  Friday  evening,  the  12th  inat,  a dinner  was  given  at 
the  Somerset  Arms,  Fulham-road,  West  Bromptou.by  the 
foremen,  pieceworkers,  sub-contractors,  and  others 


e works  to 

Messrs.  Corbett  & McClymont.  They  at  the  same  time 
presented  him  with  a handsome  marble  timepiece,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  regard  they  had  always  entertained  for 
sided;  Mr.  Rattenburv,  foreman 


biin.  Mr.  F.  N. Kemp  pi 

of  carpenters,  acting  as  vice-ciiairiiiau.  m prvaeiniMs  me 
testimonial  the  chairman  said  they  had  always  considered 
Mr.  Smith  one  of  the  corner-stones  to  the  estate,  and  the 
good  name  the  estate  had  obtained  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  his  energy  and  exertion.  It  need  not  be  added 
that  Mr.  Smith  expressed  himself  very  gratefully. 


BASILICAS  AND  CHURCH  REVIVAL. 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  the  Rev.  E.  Salis- 
bury Ffoulkes,  B.D.,  preached  to  a numerous 
congregation  in  St.  Bridget’s  Church,  Waver- 
tree,  Liverpool,  on  the  subject  of  basilicas  in 
connexion  with  church  revival.  The  text  was 
taken  from  St.  Luke,  xii.  2:  “For  there  is 
nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed : 
neither  hid  that  shall  not  be  revealed.”  The 
preacher  said  there  was  a striking  harmony 
between  those  words  and  the  character  of  the 
building  in  which  they  were  assembled,  and 
between  the  character  of  that  building  and  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  The 
words  of  the  text  were  precisely  what  the  walls 
of  that  church  said  to  them.  The  walls  were  so 
constructed  as  to  let  in  most  light.  There  was 
no  comer  of  the  building  where  anything  could 
go  on  long  without  being  seen — there  was  no 
room  in  it  for  concealment  or  mystery ; it  was  a 


cheerful,  transparent  edifice,  without  gloom  or 
obscurity.  Nothing  that  could  bo  lavished  on 
the  wall's  by  way  of  decoration  was  thrown  away,  j 
and  as  for  the  behaviour  of  the  worshippers  and  i 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  services,  all  was 
as  patent  as  day.  That  church  was  by  no  means  ! 
of  the  character  of  the  Gothic  or  Mediaeval  style,  j 
the  style  most  prevalent  in  England  formerly, 
and  which  had  been  so  largely  revived  among  us  i 
of  late  years.  It  was  not  his  intention  either  to 
criticise  or  disparage  that  style ; but  looking  at  j 
our  existing  habits  and  cast  of  mind,  looking  at  J 
what  the  services  of  the  Church  had  ceased  to  j 
be,  and  were  likely  to  become  again,  he  could  j 
not  think  that  Gothic  would  be  the  favourite 
style  much  longer  in  this  country,  where  a new  j 
church  had  to  be  built  and  not  an  old  one  re-  j 
stored.  The  type  of  architecture  presented  to 
them  in  that  church  was  not  merely  more  suited 
to  modem  requirements  than  Gothic,  but  it 
carried  them  back  to  tunes  far  holier  and  purer  I 
than  the  middle  ages,  aud  reminded  them  of  j 
triumphs  which  ceased  just  as  the  middle  ages  j 
commenced.  The  middle  ages  won  lands  to  the  l 
Church,  not  souls  ; tbe  ages  to  which  that  archi- 
tecture carried  them  back  won  not  merely  souls  j 
but  nations  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  j 
Christianity  of  the  middle  ages  had  its  impres-  j 
siveness,  its  attractions,  its  merits,  if  they  would ; r 
but  it  was  not  the  Christianity  which  the  Apostles  . 
preached,  or  it  would  have  produced  similar 
effects  in  the  world  to  what  they  did.  Instead  J 
of  that  it  never  advanced ; it  never  won  a single  7 
nation  to  the  faith  ; it  mystified  the  faith  itself.  J 
Beliefs,  not  believers,  were  multiplied.  In  the  j 
ages  to  which  that  architecture  carried  them  back  ;1 
not  only  laymen,  but  slaves,  women,  and  children  i 
preached  the  Gospel  by  giving  their  lives  and  by  ;; 
shedding  their  blood  for  it.  When  Christianity  was  •( 
first  preached  it  was  arraigned  iu  buildings  such  j 
as  those  for  contempt  of  the  law.  Buildings  1 
suchas  those  were  then  called  basilicas  i.e.,  royal  ; 
edifices,  or  the  king’s  courts.  Their  arrange- 
ment was  substantially  what  they  saw  in  that  I 
church.  Having  described  the  construction  of  ■ 
the  basilicas  of  which  Christianity  became  pos-  j| 
sessed  when  the  Roman  empire  became  Christian,  ij 
he  said  the  central  part  was  called  the  nave  (the  ; 
Latin  word  for  ship),  because  Christianity  had  <! 
been  early  symbolised  in  a ship,  and  the  lateral 
parts  aisles,  as  though  they  were  the  wings  to  > 
bear  it  heavenwards.  Coming  to  the  more  prac-  i 
tical  part  of  his  subject,  including  church  revival .. 
in  general,  and  with  special  reference  to  the! 
character  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  he  j 
said  that  if  the  character  of  the  present  age  was  ij 
not  absolutely  straightforward  and  upright,  it  | 
was  the  next  thing  to  it,  in  that  there  w as  | 
nothing  it  detested  so  cordially  as  underhanded- J 
ness  and  hair-splitting,  moves  in  the  dark  andi) 
intrigues.  The  Church  movement  had  never: 
been  distrusted  in  this  country  when  it  had  been!! 
outspoken ; it  had  gained  tho  confidence  of  the  J 
public  in  proportion  as  its  objects  had  been, 
avowed,  its  reasons  for  them  shown  to  be  solid, j 
and  not  the  result  of  a halting  between  twaj 
opinions.  Referring  to  galleries  in  churches,  hd[ 
said  that  nine-tenths  of  our  church  revivalists! 
looked  upon  galleries  in  churches  as  an  abomi-i 
nation  for  which  there  was  not  a word  to  belt 
said.  Why  so  ? Simply  because,  without  being( 
conscious  of  it  in  all  cases,  they  were  mediae-: 
valists  at  heart ; they  judged  things  by  thd 
standard  and  rule  of  the  Middle  Ages,  church 
architecture  included.  They  professed  to  have 
done  with  the  Middle  Ages,  and  they  were  never 
more  committed  to  them  in  practice  than  at  the 
present  time.  Church  revivalists  seemed  tc 
think  that,  because  galleries  were  not  suitable! 
to  a Gothic  church,  therefore  they  could  never 
be  suitable  to  any  church.  Yet  it  so  happened 
that  in  the  style  which  preceded  Gothic  by  sc 
many  centuries  galleries  found  their  natural 
place.  Another  vulgar  error  into  which  the} 
had  fallen  by  looking  at  church  architecture! 
through  Mediaeval  spectacles  related  to  the 
ceremonial, — the  position  of  the  celebrant  at  tm 
administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  a subje&l 
which  was  now,  perhaps,  the  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all.  In  all  basilicas  the  place  assignee, 
to  the  clergy  was  what  had  been  occupied  b’ 
the  tribunal  of  the  judge,  and  that  stood  on  * 
raised  platform  at  the  further  extremity  of  thj 
central  part,  and  was  usually  semicircular  ® 
apsidal  in  shape,  and  in  front  of  the  clergy  wa*j 
placed  the  altar. 


St.  Aim’s  Heath  Lunatic  3' 

understand  that  the  design  snh-1“eu  “■>  7 
Alfred  Smith  has  been  selected 
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CHUBCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Loughton  (Essex). — The  new  cliutch  dedicated 
( to  the  honour  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  was  con- 
| secrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  on 
i the  5th  inst.  It  consists  of  nave,  apsidal  clian- 
■!  cel,  chancel  aisles,  transepts,  and  south  aisle 
; (the  completion  of  the  north  aisle  has  been  dc- 
; ferred  for  want  of  funds).  It  is  faced  exter- 

!nally  with  Godaiming  or  Bargate  stone,  from  the 
pits  of  Messrs.  Sisley,  in  random  work  brought 
i;  up  occasionally  to  single  courses  of  squared 
stones  with  red  tile  bands  to  relieve  the  colour. 
The  Bath  stone  dressings  to  doors  and  windows 
are  carried  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
walls.  Corsliam  Down  stone  is  used  for  the  in- 
terior finishings  of  nave  arcade,  &c.  All  the 
stones  are  put  together  with  a wide  joint,  which 
is  ironed  back  to  form  a V joint.  The  walling 
stone  is  used  on  the  outside  for  all  quoins  which 
are  formed  by  a chisel  draft,  l.'r  in.  on  each  side. 
Tho  roofs  are  covered  with  red  tiles,  with  ridge 
tiles  fimal,  and  on  the  chancel,  crockets,  of  the 
same,  made  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Maidenhead, 
from  the  designs  of  the  architect.  All  the  tim- 
ber construction  remains  as  left  by  the  carpen- 
ters, the  seats  only  are  stained  to  a low  tone, 
and  varnished.  Various  gifts  of  carving  and 
other  ornaments  and  fittings  have  been  made ; 
notably, — the  carving  of  the  south  porch,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Gott,  of  Bramley;  the  font, 
which  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Maitland ; a stained- 
glass  window,  given  by  Mr.  P.  Gellatly.  Mr. 
Bentley,  of  Waltham  Abbey,  is  the  builder ; 
Messrs.  Allen  & Burge  have  done  the  carving. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Watson,  of 
London. 

Kilburn. — The  new  church  of  St.  Augustine, 
Kilburn,  has  been  opened  for  Divine  Service. 
It  is  not  yet  consecrated,  as  the  structure  is  not 
completed.  The  edifice  has  been  built  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Harley-street. 
All  the  seats  are  free.  Tho  plan  of  the  church 
consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  together  in- 
ternally 155  ft.  long  and  28  ft.  wide,  and  56  ft. 
high  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  groining.  The 
outside  facing  is  of  red  brick,  and  the  inside  of 
stock  brick.  Bath  stone  is  used  throughout  for 
dressings.  The  style  is  an  adaptation  of  Early 
Thirteenth-century.  The  church  will  accom- 
modate, when  completed,  about  1,200  persons  on 
the  ground-floor,  while  the  triforium  can  be 
made  available  for  250  more.  A small  portion 
;of  tho  area  is  intended  to  be  seated  with  movable 
benches,  the  remainder  of  the  church  with 
chairs.  Part  only,  however,  of  the  church  is  as 
yet  built,  and  this  includes  the  transepts,  with 
two  bays  of  the  nave  and  all  east  of  them.  Four 
bays  of  tho  nave,  with  the  additional  aisles, 
porch,  and  tower,  remain  to  be  built ; also  the 
deche.  Messrs.  Colls  & Son,  of  Moorgate-street, 
ire  the  builders. 

Podimore  (Somerset). — The  church  here  has 
been  reopened,  after  restoration  through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  G.  D.  W.  Digby,  of  Sherborne 
Castle ; but  the  chancel  is  as  yet  left  in  a 
iilapidated  state.  The  church  has  an  octagonal 
First  Pointed  tower,  with  a belfry  stage  of  later 
late.  The  great  features  of  the  church  are  the 
relics  of  the  paintings  with  which  the  whole  was 
jovered.  Many  of  the  old  oak  benches  have 
been  repaired  and  re-used,  as  well  as  the  fifteenth- 
century  pulpit.  The  roofs  are  wagon-headed, 
cf  the  usual  local  type,  strengthened  by  oak  tie- 
beams.  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter  are  the 
Architects ; Mr.  Creed,  the  clerk  of  works.  The 
contractors  were  local  tradesmen. 

Arlington  (Sussex). — The  parish  church  of 
Islington  has  been  reopened.  The  consecration 
of  an  additional  piece  of  ground  lately  taken 
into  the  churchyard  was  combined  with  the 
cpening  ceremony  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
The  enlargement  nearly  trebles  the  area  of  the 
dd  building,  and  consists  of  an  extension  of  the 
nave  to  the  west  about  15  ft.,  and  a new  south 
lisle,  porch,  and  vestry.  The  new  portions  are 
generally  built  with  local  stone  and  Bath  stone 
Jressings,  iu  the  style  of  the  old  church,  which 
tevas  erected  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
Ipentury.  Ancient  work  has  been  preserved,  and 
lsed  in  again.  The  new  aisle  roof  is  open- 
[Limbered,  and  plastered  between  the  rafters.  In 
iihe  porch  the  old  roof  has  been  reproduced,  and 
pome  of  the  old  timbers  used  in  again.  The  old 
(borch  doorway  is  also  refixed  in  the  new  aisle- 
vall.  The  chancel  seats,  pulpit,  sedilia,  altar- 
ail,  and  table  are  all  of  wainscot.  The  nave 
eats  are  of  English  oak,  cut  from  the  estate  of 
line  Rev.  John  Goring,  of  Wiston  Park.  The 
loors  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  from  Mr. 
Hinton  Taylor’s  works.  The  work  has  been 


designed  and  superintended  by  Mr.  R.  Wheeler, 

I of  Tunbridge  Wells,  assisted  in  the  latter  part  by 
Mr.  G.  Hanby.  Mr.  Dalby,  of  Steyning,  was 
the  contractor. 

Br  uton  (Somerset) . — The  nave  of  Bruton  Church 
was  reopened  on  the  20th  ult.,  being  the  first 
portion  completed  of  the  restoration  of  the  whole 
underMessrs.  Slater'&  Carpenter.  The  roofs  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  are  of  the  richest  possible  type, 
moulded  and  carved  over  the  whole  surface. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  original  bad  con- 
struction of  the  gutters,  these  roofs  were  become 
dangerous,  through  tho  1 rotting  off  of  the  ends 
of  all  the  timbers  and  wall-plates.  Iron  rods 
and  struts  had  been  introduced ; but  in  the 
mean  time  the  north  walls  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  had  been  pushed  out  of  the  upright ; it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  rebuild  entirely  the 
north  arcade  and  clearstory,  and  to  take  down 
and  reconstruct  the  old  roof,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  three  new  tie-beams,  wall-plates,  and 
some  few  ribs,  has  been  put  up  again.  The 
missing  angels,  bosses,  • panels,  &c.,  have  been 
renewed  and  carved  by  Pepper  & Son,  of 
Brighton.  The  same  treatment  will  now  be 
adopted  with  the  aisle  roof.  The  nave  has 
been  reseated  with  open  seats,  re-using  the  old 
Jacobean  bench-ends.  On  removing  the  modern 
wood-and-plaster  chancel  arch,  the  original  arch 
was  found  springing  from  corbels ; but  it 
was  so  much  cut  about  that  it  has  had  to  be 
rebuilt.  The  original  rood-loft  stairs  remain; 
but  the  rood-screen  has  been  for  many  years  in 
a neighbouring  church.  Portions  of  a screen 
remain  in  the  tower,  but  these  probably  were  for 
St.  Catherine’s  chapel,  where  a stone  staircase 
yet  remains,  indicating  the  position  of  the 
screen.  A very  interesting  crypt  was  discovered, 
partly  under  the  nave  and  partly  under  the 
chancel.  It  is  of  six  bays,  vaulted  with  two 
detached  columns.  It  formed  at  one  time  the 
substructure  of  an  earlier  chancel.  It  is  now 
used  as  a burial-vault  of  the  Berkeley  family, 
and  has  been  preserved,  the  level  of  the  floor 
rising  (as  formerly)  from  west  to  east,  so  as  to 
get  over  the  crown  of  the  vault.  Its  original 
doors  and  windows  are,  of  course,  now  blocked 
up.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
architects  by  Messrs.  Clarke  & Son,  of  Bruton, 
with  Mr.  Court  as  clerk  of  works.  The  wanning 
is  by  Haden,  of  Trowbridge. 

Southampton. — St.  Michael’s  Church,  South- 
ampton, has  been  reopened  after  restoration. 
Tho  whole  of  the  galleries  have  been  removed ; 
the  walls  have  been  stripped  of  the  plaster  with 
which  they  were  covered  some  forty  years  ago, 
when  a new  roof  was  provided ; the  pews  and 
pulpits  are  gone,  and  the  floor  taken  up,  leaving 
the  base  of  the  area  at  its  original  level,  which 
is  a foot  and  a half  or  so  lower  than  the  street. 
New  rafters  and  supports  have  been  introduced 
under  each  of  the  aisle  roofs  ; the  vestiy  in  the 
north-east  corner  has  been  thrown  into  the 
church,  and  forms  a “chapel ” for  private  com- 
munion, there  standing  within  the  rope  railing, 
which  only  now  separates  it  from  the  north  aisle, 
a small  altar,  on  which  stand  an  ornamental 
brazen  cross,  a couple  of  candlesticks  bearing 
long  tapers  and  vases  filled  with  flowers.  The 
old-fashioned  staircase  which  occupied  the  oppo- 
site comer  of  the  church  leading  to  the  belfry 
has  been  removed,  giving  thereby  room  for  a 
choir  chapel,  and  in  its  place  there  has  been  a 
spiral  staircase  of  somewhat  temporary  construc- 
tion in  appearance,  which  runs  up  close  by  the 
south-eastern  support  of  the  tower  and  spire. 
Within  the  chancel  considerable  alterations  have 
been  made,  mainly  in  accordance  with  High 
Church  ideas.  The  high  altar  is  separated  from 
the  smaller  chapel  already  alluded  to  by  a dwarf 
wall  of  Bath  stone,  surmounted  with  a light  iron 
railing  painted  blue.  The  chancel-space  under 
the'tower  is  occupied  by  the  choir  stalls,  of  oak 
plainly  carved ; the  seats  for  the  congregation 
are  of  modem  pattern  and  comfortable  construc- 
tion, and  are  made  of  pine,  the  work  being  of  the 
plainest  possible  character.  All  the  sittings  are 
unappropriated.  The  centre  aisle  is  paved  with 
red  and  black  square  encaustic  tiles,  and  others 
of  a more  ornamental  character  are  laid  down  in 
the  chancel.  The  ‘chancel  ceiling  has  been 
painted  and  decorated,  and  the  approaches  are 
also  coloured.  This  portion  of  the  work  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  Vaughan.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  church  is  at  present  one  of 
incompleteness,  the  stone  walls  being  for  the 
most  part  left  as  they  were  found  after  the 
removal  of  the  plaster.  The  work  of  restoration 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  I.  Sanders,  of 
the  Strand,  builder,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
committee.  The  work  so  far  done  has  been  at  a 


cost  of  about  l,000i.,  of  which  there  is  a defi- 
ciency of  about  2001 . ; and  1,0001.  as  well  are 
required  to  complete  the  restoration. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Swansea. — The  foundation-stone  of  a Wesleyan 
Chapel  in  the  locality  of  Sandfields,  has  been 
laid.  Quite  a new  town  has  shot  up  in  the 
Sandfields  within  the  past  few  years,  and  open 
spaces  there  ai’e  still  being  built  upon  with  a 
rapidity  bespeaking  the  material  progress  of  the 
borough.  There  is  now  a large  aggregation  of 
the  working  classes  in  that  district.  The  site 
obtained  is  in  St.  Helen’s-road,  opposite  the 
Hospital.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Habershon, 
Pite,  & Faulkner,  of  London,  Cardiff,  and  New- 
port. The  style  of  the  building  is  “ Victorian,” 
and  it  will  accord  with  the  architecture  of  the 
buildings  opposite.  There  will  be  a schoolroom 
underneath,  12  ft.  in  height,  and  72  ft.  long  by 
45  ft.  broad.  The  chapel  will  seat  about  350 
persons,  but  provision  will  be  made  for  galleries 
to  be  put  up  liereaftei*,  which  will  seat  300  more. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  David  Morgan,  and  the 
amount  of  the  contract  1,9261.  7s.  5d.  The 
extra  cost,  including  capitalised  value  of  the 
ground-rent,  will  be  about  2,3001. 

Stockport. — The  foundation-stone  of  a place  of 
worship  at  Stockport  Little  Moor,  called  the 
“New  Union  Chapel,”  has  been  laid  by  Sir 
James  Watts,  kut.,  of  Abney  Hall,  the  term 
“ Union  ” having  been  selected  “ to  denote  the 
fusion  of  all  sects  of  Christians,  in  the  erection, 
of  a tabernacle  in  a locality  where  the  want  of 
such  a place  has  been  long  felt  ; and  where  all 
classes  may  worship  from  one  common  platform, 
gentlemen  of  all  denominations  having  con- 
tributed to  the  work.”  The  designs  for  the 
chapel  are  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Allen,  architect ; and 
tho  contractor  is  Mr.  Henry  Barlow.  The  site 
selected  for  the  purpose  is  a fork  of  land  where 
the  Marple-road  and  that  leading  to  Hazel-gi'ove 
meet.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  architecture,  faced  all  round  with  stock 
bricks,  and  relieved  by  stone  bands  and  other 
dressings,  with  a circular  rose-light  window  in 
the  front  gable.  A tower  at  one  comer  forms  a 
feature,  with  a porch  on  the  opposite  comer. 
It  will  have  two  entrances  in  the  front ; one  in 
the  tower  has  a staircase  leading  to  the  orchestra 
above  the  vestry.  The  chapel  will  be  47  ft. 
long  and  31  ft.  wide  in  the  clear,  and  25  ft.  high 
to  the  ceiling,  and  is  arranged  to  accommodate 
250  people.  The  pews  and  roof-timbers  will  be 
of  pitch  pine,  stained  and  varnished.  The  cost 
will  be  about  1,0001. 

Bristol. — Pill  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Bristol,  has 
been  opened  for  divine  service.  The  contract, 
which  includes  a school,  has  been  canned  out  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  King,  builder,  Bristol,  from  drawings 
aud  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Lans- 
downe,  architect,  Newpoi-t,  Monmouthshire. 

Leicester. — The  memorial-stone  of  a Noncon. 
formist  chui’ch  has  been  laid  on  a site  in  New 
Parks-street,  Leicester.  The  building,  when 
completed,  will  seat  nearly  1,000  persons.  Mr. 
Shenton  is  the  architect.  The  church  is  cruci- 
form in  plan,  but  the  intersection  of  the  four 
anns  of  the  cross  is  converted  into  an  octagon, 
in  which  part  the  bulk  of  the  congregation  will 
assemble.  The  site  being  surrounded  by  streets 
partially  dictated  this  form,  as  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  have  a separate  entrance  from  three 
of  them,  in  order  to  give  increased  facilities  of 
ingress  to  and  egress  from  the  church.  The 
principal  or  nave  entrance,  in  New  Park-street, 
will  be  approached  through  an  arched  colonnade, 
leading  to  an  open  porch,  from  which  access  will 
be  obtained  to  the  gallery-staircase,  as  well  as  to 
the  body  of  the  church.  The  end  of  the  apse  is 
made  semicircular  on  plan,  and  is  appropriated! 
to  the  organ  and  to  the  use  of  the  choir.  A 
gallery,  five  seats  deep,  will  be  erected  at  the 
end  of  the  nave,  above  the  open  porch.  The 
extreme  internal  length  of  the  church,  from  the 
nave  to  the  apse,  is  120  ft.,  and  the  clear  breadth 
across  the  transepts  is  113  ft.,  the  width  of  the 
central  octagon  being  nearly  50  ft.  The  style 
chosen  for  the  building  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Early  Gothic ; but  as  the  church  will  be  mainly 
a brick  structure,  no  attempt  has  beeu  made  to 
give  it  a high  decorative  character,  and  the  effect 
of  the  building  will  rely  upon  its  variety  of 
outline,  rather  than  upon  minute  detail  in  its 
sevei'al  parts.  No  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
constmct  decoration  for  the  mere  sake  of  orna- 
ment, but  construction  has  been  decorated  where 
possible  without  great  expenditure  of  money. 
The  walls  of  the  interior  will  be  faced  with  red 
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bricks  to  a height  of  V ft.  from  the  floor,  above 
which  they  will  be  flnished  with  white  bricks, 
bounded  with  red  courses,  in  order  to  break  up 
its  otherwise  monotonous  surface.  The  chief 
architectural  features  of  the  building  will  be  the 
octagon,  whose  internal  height  is  55  ft.,  and 
whose  elevation  in  the  interior  is  85  ft.  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  lantern.  Around  its 
upper  part  will  be  a range  of  lancet-headed  clear- 
story windows,  twenty-eight  in  number,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  may  some  day  be  filled  with  stained 
glass.  From  each  angle  of  the  octagon  are  pro- 
jected stone  shafts,  with  carved  caps  and  bases, 
from  which  will  spring  the  curved  ribs  of  the 
roof-trusses.  The  ceiling  will  be  partially  dome- 
shaped, the  timbers  being  visible,  which,  together 
with  the  boarding,  will  be  stained  and  varnished. 
The  height  of  the  nave  and  transepts  will  be 
32  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  these 
roofs  will  be  treated  similar  to  that  of  the 
octagon.  The  seat  accommodation,  allowing  a 
full  width  iu  each  sitting  for  adults,  will  be  as 
follows Ground  floor,  700  ; gallery  floor,  70 
total,  770.  The  church  will  be  warmed  by  means 
of  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure  system,  for 
which  two  furnaces  will  be  fixed  in  the  basement. 
A vestry  will  be  erected  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  apse,  and  it  was  intended  to  have  had  a 
similar  building  on  the  western  side ; but  this, 
together  with  the  gallery  which  it  was  proposed 
to  have  in  each  of  the  transepts,  has  for  the 
present  been  abandoned,  although  the  founda- 
tions for  them  have  been  built.  There  will  be 
accommodation  in  all  provided  for  upwards  of 
900  people.  


room  is  fitted  up  with  a gallery  for  infants,  and, 
as  well  as  the  large  room,  has  parallel  desks, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  tables  or  desks,  and 
forms  which  can  be  easily  moved  as  occasion 
may  require.  There  is  a kitchen  attached  to 
the  schools.  The  buildings  stand  upon  a quarter 
of  an  acre  of  ground,  which  has  been  walled  in 
and  drained.  They  are  built  of  red  bricks, 
slightly  relieved  with  white  fire-bricks.  They 
are  roofed  with  slate,  and  approached  through 
largo  gates,  and  a convenient  carriage  drive. 

Kingston. — The  promoters  of  the  scheme  for 
building  new  church  schools  in  Kingston,  in  two 
departments,  for  the  reception  of  262  boys  and 
263  girls,  are  now  ready  to  commence  operations. 
The  site  has  been  purchased  and  legally  con- 
veyed to  the  vicar  anda  churchwardens  for  the 
time  being,  as  trustees.'  Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  C.  L.  Luck,  of  Surbiton,  and 
adopted  by  the  committee;  and  tenders  are 
being  prepared.  The  preliminary  arrangements 
are  now  being  made  by  a committee  of  manage- 
ment for  laying  the  foundation  stone  by  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of 
Teck,  on  the  14th  August. 


is  a kind  of  supplement  to  a daily  paper.  It 
contains  a great  mass  of  information,  more  es- 
pecially as  to  the  agricultural  trade  of  Canada, 
both  inland,  and  with  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Montreal. 

“ Esse  and  Posse  : a Comparison  of  Divine 

Eternal  Laws  and  Powers,  as  severally  indicated 
in  Fact,  Faith,  and  Record.  By  Henry  Thomas 
Braithwaite,  M.A.  Longmans  & Co.”  This 
book  deals  with  matters  quite  beyond  our  scope ; 
but  many  of  our  early  readers  will  remember 
Mr.  Henry  Braithwaite’ s name,  and  may  be  glad 
to  know  in  what  direction  he  is  now  working.  It 

is  a book  of  denials,  and  will  please  but  few. 

“The  Clergy  Directory  and  Parish  Guide,  for 
1872  (Boswortli),”  appears  to  have  been  care- 
fully posted  up  to  the  present  time. 


Souks  EctctbiiJ. 


gltsccllanca. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stamford. — A draft  scheme  for  the  manage 
inent  of  the  Stamford  Endowed  Schools  has 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. A clause  in  reference  to  Radcliffe’s  High 
School,  says “ So  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be  after  the  date  of  this  scheme,  the  governors 
shall  provide  on  some  site  convenient  of  access 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Stamford,  school  accom- 
modation sufficient  and  suitable  for  a high 
school  for  at  least  150  boys,  and  a residence 
for  the  head  master,  with  boarding  accommoda- 
tion for  thirty  boys ; they  shall  also  provide  a 
place  for  cricket  and  other  games  for  the  use  of 
the  scholars.  For  this  purpose  they  may  ex- 
pend a capital  sum  not  exceeding  6,0001.,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners .” 

Bradford. — The  chief  stone  of  St.  Michael’s 
and  All  Angels  Church  Schools,  which  are  build- 
ing in  the  rear  of  the  church,  in  Brick-lane, 
Bradford,  has  been  laid.  The  schools,  which 
are  being  erected  entirely  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, have  been  designed  by  Messrs.  T.  H. 

& Healey,  architects,  Bradford,  in  plain  Gothic 
style.  Accommodation  will  bo  found  for  250 
boys  and  girls  in  a mixed  school,  and  there  will 
bo  an  infants’  school  for  223  children,  with  play- 
grounds attached.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
2,1001.,  including  furnishing  and  fittings,  and 
towards  this  sum  about  1,1501.  has  been  either 
promised  or  received. 

Haughton-le-Skerne.  — The  new  schools  at 
Drinkfield,  in  the  township  of  Whessoe,  in  the 
parish  of  Haughton-le-Skerne,  have  been  opened. 
These  schools  have  been  built  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Cheese,  rector  of  Haughton-le-Skerne,  and  Mrs . 
E.  Cheese,  in  memory  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Right 
Rev.  Henry  Montagu  Yilliers,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ironworkers 
who  have  lately  been  drawn  together  by  the  new 
ironworks  at  Drinkfield,  in  the  parish  of  Haugh- 
ton-le-Skerne,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  site  was  given 
by  Mr.  John  Henry  Garbutt,  on  an  open  space 
between  the  ironworks  and  the  new  village. 
The  schools  are  called  St.  Peter’s  Schools,  in 
consequence  of  the  parish  church  and  schools 
of  Haughton-le-Skerne  being  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  the  brother  of  St.  Peter.  The  plans, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Cheese  himself,  have  been 
brought  to  their  completion  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Scot- 
son,  of  Haughton-le-Skerne,  as  contractor  for 
the  masons’  work,  and  Mr.  Robert  Unthank  as 
contractor  for  the  joiners’  work.  They  consist 
of  two  large  rooms  built  in  the  form  of  two  sides 
of  a quadrangle.  The  principal  school-room  is 
66  ft.  long,  19  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  high.  There 
is  a large  mullioned  window  at  each  end,  and 
three  mullioned  windows  on  either  side.  As  it 
is  to  be  a mixed  school,  there  are  separate  en- 
trances for  the  boys  and  girls,  each  having  a 
separate  lobby  and  separate  yards,  with  conve- 
niences attached.  The  second  school-room  is 
28  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  high.  This 
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A considerable  number  of  plates  have  been 
published  since  we  noticed  the  commencement 
of  this  work,  and  include  subjects  of  greater 
interest,— for  example,  the  flue  old  screens  of 
Llanwrst,  Gresford,  and  Derwen,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  notice  ; the  wall-painting  at  Ruabon ; 
the  wooden  font  and  the  wrought-iron  knocker 
on  the  door  of  Efeneclitid  Church  (plate  30). 
The  wrought  - brass  candelabra  at  Llananum 
Church  is  a good  specimen  of  old  work.  Messrs. 
Lloyd  Williams  & Underwood  have  made  draw- 
ings of  Denbigh  Castle,  Valle  Crucis  Abbey— 
which  contains  some  very  exquisite  detail,— and 
Wrexham  and  Ruthin  Churches  (the  tower  of  the 
former  is  as  fine  as  anything  of  the  date),  and 
when  these  are  issued  they  will  have  illustrated 
nearly  everything  of  architectural  interest  in 
the  county,  as  regards  Gothic  buildings. 

In  the  Burgesses’  Tower  and  the  grand  gate- 
way of  the  castle  they  have  been  careful  in 
giving  the  masonry, — putting  in  every  stone. 
The  mixture  of  free  and  lime  stone,— the  latter 
often  beinc  so  small  as  to  look  like  tessera,  is 
very  interesting. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ladies’ 
Sanitary  Association  (Office,  22,  Bcrners-street, 
Oxford-street)  has  been  issued.  The  committee 
state  that  they  have  good  reason  to  hope  that 
the  work  of  the  Association  is  progressing.  In 
many  localities  much  good  solid  work  has  been 
done  during  the  past  year  among  the  poor  and 
ignorant.  The  tracts  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated ; in  all  32,000,  making  a total  of  777,810 
since  1857.  The  park  parties  have  been  most 
useful  and  numerously  attended ; a total  of 
32,364  children  went  out  in  these  park  parties,  at 
an  expense  of  53b  16s.  8£d.  The  Branch  Asso- 
ciations continue  their  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  household  condition  of  the  poor  in  Aberdeen, 
Brighton,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Manchester, 
Paisley,  Reading,  Ramsey,  and  Stornoway,  the 
annual  reports  received  being  unusually  encou- 
raging. The  committee,  anxious  to  try,  in  the 
crowded  parts  of  London,  the  experiment  of 
depots  for  the  loan  of  cleansing  materials,  such 
as  baths,  tubs,  pails,  brushes,  flannels,  &c.,  raised 
funds  by  special  efforts  and  established  one  in 
Rotherhithe  and  another  in  Poplar.  They  are 
much  needed  in  St.  Giles’s,  Bethnal-green,  Lam- 
beth, &c.  The  testimony  of  clergymen,  of  dis- 
trict visitors,  Bible  and  mission  women,  has 
convinced  the  committee  that  practical  aid  given 
to  the  poor  to  cleanse  their  homes  is  a valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  truths  inculcated  in  the  tracts. 

“Practical  Suggestions  to  all  Inventors  and 

Patentees  and  Purchasers  of  Patents.  By  Julius 
Hall,  Consulting  Engineer.  Hall,  Chancery- 
lane.”  This  pamphlet  contains  a good  deal  of 
advice  to  would-be  patentees,  but,  of  course, 
not  enough  to  enable  them  to  do  without  the 
services  of  a consulting  engineer. “State- 

ments relating  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ; also  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal  for  1871.  Mon- 
i treat  Qazette  Printing-house,  Craig-street.”  This 


Improvements  at  Stepney-green.— Under  tj 
the  superintendence  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  j, 
the  land  has  been  laid  out  as  an  ornamental  fl 
garden.  The  area  is  nearly  1,200  ft.  in  length,  | 
or  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  from  end  to  end,  I 
with  a clear  air-space  between  the  boundary-  I 
walls  of  the  properties  on  either  side,  of  more  4 
than  100  ft.,  the  total  extent,  therefore,  ap-  | 
proaching  three  acres.  The  great  length  of  the 
plot  necessitated  the  introduction  of  several  l| 
cross  thoroughfares,  mostly  old  rights  of  way.  4 
An  iron  railing,  7 ft.  6 in.  in  average  height,  J 
with  enriched  spearhead  ornaments  to  the  H 
standards  and  decorative  scroll-worlc  in  bands  at  J 
various  levels,  incloses  the  whole.  Nine  sets  of  Hi 
gates,  corresponding  in  character  with  the  rail-  J 
ing,  open  into  various  parts  of  the  garden.  The  j 
total  length  of  railing  is  nearly  2,500  ft.,  carried  j 
out  by  Messrs.  W.  M'Farlane  & Co.,  of  London  i 
and  Glasgow.  The  railing  is  carried  by  a dwarf  | 
wall  in  brickwork,  averaging  about  1 ft.  6 in.  to  | 
2 ft.  hi"h,  with  a stone  coping,  executed,  with  l-j 
the  other  building  required  in  connexion  with  J 
the  undertaking,  by  Mr.  High,  of  Clapton.  A 1 
sufficient  number  of  large  and  well-grown  timber  H 
trees,  especially  at  the  upper  end  of  the  garden,  I 
give  a due  allowance  of  shade.  The  laying  out  ill 
of  the  ground  has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  i[j 
M'Kenzie,  the  landscape  gardener  to  the  Board.  1 
Additional  planting  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Weston,  | 
the  shrubs,  &c.,  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Barr  jj 
& Sugden.  The  general  superintendence  was  M 
vested  in  Mr.  George  Vulliamy,  the  architect  to 
the  Board. 

A Church  Burnt  at  Paddington.— A fire 

occurred  in  Paddington  early  on  Saturday  morn-  ! 
ing  last,  which  ended  in  the  almost  total  destruc-  :J 
tion  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  This 4 
church  was  erected  from  designs,  we  believe,  of> 
Mr.  Street,  and  cost  about  30,0001.,  exclusive  of  ii 
the  roof,  just  being  finished,  which  cost  an  extra  ij 
4,0001.  Inside  the  decorations  were  costly,  the  [| 
reredos  in  particular.  The  organ,  valued  at  j] 
1,6001.,  has  not  been  destroyed,  on  account  of  its! 
being  situate  in  the  transept,  which  is  protected! 
by  a brick  and  groined  wall,  but  it  is  seriously!] 
damaged  by  water.  The  fire  is  said  to  havet| 
originated  in  the  following  manner : — The  tem-i 
porary  roof  has  lately  been  superseded  by  the 
permanent  roof,  and  between  the  slates  of  the! 
latter  and  the  beams  supporting  it  was  a coating! 
of  pitch.  A workman  was  engaged  in  the  com-| 
pletion  of  these  arrangements,  and  was  en-J 
deavouring  to  ascertain  whether  what  had  been! 
done  would  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  bell,l! 
when  the  candle  which  he  was  carrying  fell  from! 
his  hand  on  to  the  pitch,  which  it  immediately  : 
set  on  fire.  The  man  gave  an  alarm  at  oncflfl 
but  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  pitch  spread! 
the  flames  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  roof  waf| 
soon  burning.  There  is  something  odd  aboml 
this  story,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  t( 
find  it  incorrect.  The  pitch  when  it  fell  set  light  tc 
the  seats  below,  and  thus  the  whole  edifice  wat 
gutted.  The  altar  and  its  fittings,  worth  2001. 
were  saved. 

Memorial  Reredos  for  Stroud  Church.- 

The  reredos  intended  to  be  erected  in  Stroud! 
parish  church  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr! 
William  Stanton  by  his  sons  is  approaching  com  i 
pletion.  The  work  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  G 
Scott,  jun.  It  is  composed  of  freestone  from 
Cooper’s  Hill  and  Ball’s  Green,  and  will  be  abou 
23  ft.  in  width  and  11  ft.  high.  Each  end  ha 
two  arches  crowned  with  carved  canopies.  Th , 
central  part  is  divided  into  three  recesses  wit' 
canopies,  in  which  will  be  groups  representing 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour. 
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House-Lifting  in  Chicago. — It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  in  the  United 
States,  as  our  readers  know,  for  a house  to 
be  lifted  bodily  from  its  site  and  removed 
by  machinery  to  a new  one,  without  dis- 
turbing the  inmates  ; but  in  Chicago  the 
operation  was  extended  to  almost  the  whole  of 
the  city,  in  1867-68.  The  early  buildings  were 
generally  erected  without  any  regard  to  the 
laws  of  drainage,  and  eventually,  as  the  city 
increased  in  size,  the  evil  became  intolerable. 
By  means  of  screws  acting  under  balks  of 
timber,  one  of  the  largest  hotels,  known  as 
Briggs’s,  was  raised  to  a height  of  4 ft.  2 in. 

I above  its  previous  level,  although  the  building 
had  a frontage  of  180  ft.,  a depth  of  80  ft.,  and 
was  five  stories  high,  presenting  accommodation 
for  450  guests,  none  of  whom  were  disturbed 
during  the  operation.  This  took  twenty-seven 
days,  although  the  weight  lifted  was  upwards  of 
22,000  tons.  Tremont  House,  another  hotel  of  a 
similar  size,  was  also  raised  without  accident. 
The  screws  employed  were  about  2 ft.  long, 
12^  in.  in  diameter,  with  a pitch  of  half  an  inch. 

I They  worked  in  cast-iron  socks,  and  were  moved 
! by  handspikes.  1,480  such  screws,  and  600,000 
Bcubic  feet  of  timber,  were  used  in  raising 
Briggs’s  Hotel.  A similar  plan  was  adopted  in 
July,  1868,  at  Boston,  when  whole  streets  of 
houses  were  raised  in  blocks  of  six  houses 
together. 

Wolverhampton  Congress  of  British 
Archseological  Association. — The  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  will  include,  on  Monday,  August 
5th,  reception  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  and 
address  of  the  President,  at  the  town-hall ; visit 
to  the  Collegiate  Church  and  Danish  Cross,  and 
Tettenhall  Church ; inaugural  dinner.  Tuesday, 
excursion  to  Wall,  the  Etocetum  of  the  Romans, 
Elford  Church,  Low  Hill,  Haselow  Hall  and 
Beaudesert;  Lichfield  Cathedral.  Wednesday,  ex- 
cursion to  Longbirch,  Giffard’s  Cross,  Brewood 
Church,  Blackladies,  Boscobel,  and  Whiteladies ; 
reception  by  the  President;  Church  at  Chester- 
ton. Thursday,  excursion  to  Uttoxeter,  Croxden 
Abbey,  Checkloy  Church,  Stafford,  St.  Mary’s  and 
St.  Chad’s  Churches,  Penkridge  Church.  Friday, 
excursion  to  Ludstone  Hall,  Claverley  and  Quat- 
ford  Churches,  Bridgenorth,  Castle  Ruins, 
Bishop  Percy’s  House,  the  Hermitage,  Upton 
Cresset  and  Worfield  Churches,  Morvillo  and 
Aston  Eyre  Churches ; and  Saturday,  excursion 
to  Dudley,  examination  of  the  Castle  and  Priory, 
Kinver  Church  and  Enver  Edge.  An  additional 
excursion  is  suggested  for  Monday,  August  12,  to 
Leek. 

The  Castle  Gardens,  Rochester. — After 
some  delay  the  works  at  the  grounds  adjoining 
Rochester  Castle  have  been  completed,  and  the 
castle  gardens  have  now  been  formally  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  A large  amount  of  labour 
and  no  inconsiderable  expense  have  been  neces- 
sary in  carrying  out  the  desirable  object  of 
providing  a pleasant  retreat,  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rochester  and  the  general  public  can 
3pend  their  leisure  hours.  The  entrance  to  the 
gardens  is  by  a gateway  leading  from  the 
Esplanade.  To  form  this  gateway  a breach  was 
made  by  a party  of  Royal  Engineers  in  a solid 
block  of  ancient  masonry,  which  forms  a part  of 
:lie  castle  wall,  and  the  jagged  edges  of  the 
breach  have  been  rounded  into  a Norman  arch- 
way- Passing  under  this  arch,  the  visitor  ascends 
x flight  of  massive  stone  steps  into  the  gardens, 
ind  is  confronted  by  Rochester  Castle,  which 
stands  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  grounds,  which 
seem  to  have  been  laid  out  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment. We  gave  a view  of  these  grounds  in  the 
Bv/ilder  for  last  year,  page  1007.  A covered 
stand  has  been  erected  on  a stone  base,  for  the 
accommodation  of  bands  of  music. 

A Clock  and  Chimes  for  Bradford  Town- 

hall. — This  building  approaches  completion. 
The  committee  of  the  corporation  which  has 
charge  of  the  structure  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend the  council  to  place  a clock  and  chimes  in 
the  tower  of  the  Town-hall,  and  to  accept  the 
Blender  of  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland,  of  Croydon, 
Ijfor  the  execution  of  the  work.  Tenders  were 
hlso  submitted  from  Mr.  W.  Potts  (Leeds), 
bMessrs.  E.  Dent  & Co.  (London),  and  Messrs. 
JjCooke  & Sons  (York).  The  clock  will  be  illumi- 
I mated.  There  will,  in  all,  be  thirteen  bells, — 
four  bells  to  strike  the  Cambridge  quarters, 
(eight  bells  for  the  chimes,  and  one  large  bell, 

3 tons  weight,  to  strike  the  hours.  This  bell  will 
jpe  heard  in  the  night-time  beyond  the  boundaries 
v cf  the  borough.  Fifteen  tunes  may  be  played  on 
che  chimes,  and  this  number  can  be  readily 
increased. 


Tlie  Thunderstorms.  — Several  thunder- 
storms have  occurred  since  our  last  notice,  and 
have  done  great  damage  over  a large  part  of 
England,  especially  by  floods.  The  lightning  and 
thunder  are  described  as  something  unusual,  the 
lightning  being  in  general  more  vivid  and 
sustained,  and  in  some  cases  almost  continuous, 
and  the  thunder  roaring  rather  than  in  rattling 
peals.  Of  the  damages  we  cannot  give  any 
account,  but  we  may  state  that  at  Merthyr 
Tydvil  a large  reservoir  on  the  hill-side,  above 
the  Plymouth  ironworks,  burst  its  banks,  and 
the  village  of  Troedyrhiew,  near  Merthyr,  was 
submerged  to  a depth  of  from  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  Two 
reservoirs  burst  at  Middleton,  in  Heaton  Park, 
and  a parsonage -house  was  struck  by  the  light- 
ning,— the  third  or  fourth  instance,  this  season, 
of  parsonages  being  struck,  as  many  other  houses 
have  been.  At  Hanley,  a flash  of  lightning 
passed  through  the  Primitive  Methodist  school- 
room while  the  children  were  in  it,  the  lightning 
entering  by  one  open  window  and  passing  out  by 
another  without  injuring  one  of  them,  although 
they  were  greatly  frightened,  and  in  their  flight 
downstairs  trampled  on  each  other  as  they  fell, 
but  without  serious  in j ury . 

Tlie  Re-building  of  Chicago.  — A local 
paper,  titled  the  Landowner,  gives  an  idea  in 
rough  engravings  of  the  great  scale  on  which 
Chicago  is  being  rebuilt.  The  Illinois  Staats 
Zeitung  is  seven  stories  high,  and  five  and  six 
storied  buildings  are  frequent.  The  Union 
Buildings  in  process  of  erection  on  the  old  site 
at  Washington-street  is  a massive  building ; but 
the  most  palatial-looking  edifice  among  those 
before  us  is  the  Singer  Building,  also  in  process 
of  erection  at  Washington-street,  for  the  Singer 
Manufacturing  Company.  There  is  a plain- 
looking building,  with  marble  front,  in  Wabash- 
avenue,  under  no  distinctive  name.  A specialty 
of  many  of  those  illustrated  is  a wide  open  stair- 
case descending  from  the  upper  stories  right 
into  the  street,  without  any  gate  or  door  to 
close  it.  There  are  illustrations  of  buildings  in 
Michigan  and  Detroit  in  the  same  paper ; as  also 
plans  for  showing  an  extensive  transplantation 
of  largo  trees  into  the  streets  and  avenues  of 
Chicago ; and  others  showing  additional  dock 
accommodation  by  canals  branching  from  the 
Chicago  river. 

Extension  of  Brookwood  Asylum. — Two 

of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  visited  Brookwood 
Asylum  recently,  and  reported  the  necessity  for 
immediate  consideration  by  the  justices  of  the 
county  for  making  further  provision  for  the 
insane  paupers  of  Surrey.  The  report  says  : — 
“We  would  also  repeat  the  suggestion  of  our 
colleagues,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the 
erection  of  a permanent  detached  hospital  for 
the  reception  and  isolation  of  patients  suffering 
from  fever  or  other  infectious  disease.”  The 
workshops  in  progress  of  construction  at  the  last 
visit  are  now  in  use,  and  the  skittle-shed  and 
bowling-green  in  the  airing  court  attached,  are 
nearly  ready.  In  addition  to  the  improvements 
noted  in  the  report,  plans  for  the  new  recreation- 
hall  have  been  approved  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  committee  will  soon  decide  on  the  con- 
tract. This  hall,  for  the  building  of  which 
5, 5001.  were  voted  at  Quarter  Sessions,  will  be 
built  in  the  north  front  of  the  asylum.  The 
magistrates  havo  already  adopted  to  some  extent 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Stein  Monument,  Nassau. — On  a 

hill-side  in  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Nassau,  a monu- 
ment has  been  unveiled  representing  a Prussian 
politician,  who  renovated  the  domestic  institu- 
tions at  a time  of  dire  misfortune,  and  whose 
liberal  reforms  enabled  the  country  to  recover 
strength,  and  eventually  defeat  the  foreign 
conqueror,  Napoleon  I.  Henry  von  und  zum 
Stein  was  a baron  of  the  Empire,  and  sovereign 
of  tho  territory  surrounding  his  paternal  castle 
in  Nassau.  The  monument  is  a white  marble 
statue,  placed  under  a Gothic  canopy  ; it  some- 
what resembles  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  monument  at 
Edinburgh.  It  is  the  work  of  Herr  Pfuhl,  a 
rising  Berlin  sculptor,  and  admired  as  including 
a striking  likeness  of  the  well-known  aquiline 
features  and  proud  portly  exterior  of  the  man. 

Harrow  Speech  Room. — A meeting  of  the 
General  Committee,  and  oLthe  General  Purposes 
Committee  was  held  on  Tuesday,  July  9th,  to 
authorise  the  appointment  of  an  architect  and 
adoption  of  designs  for  the  speech-room.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Burges 
as  architect  be  approved,  and  the  Building  Com- 
mittee were  requested  to  consider  with  him  a 
modification  of  liis  designs. 


The  Stamford  Terra  Cotta  Company. — 

Our  advertising  columns  have  already  mentioned 
the  incorporation  of  this  company,  and  we  gladly 
direct  further  attention  to  it.  The  object  of  the 
company  is  to  purchase  of  Mr.  Blashfield,  the 
well-known  terra-cotta  manufacturer,  the  whole 
of  his  business,  together  with  the  plant,  models, 
moulds,  machinery,  stock,  and  other  effects ; and, 
by  an  increase  of  capital,  fully  to  employ  and 
develop  the  present  works.  The  business  car- 
ried on  is  for  tho  most  part  the  modelling  and 
making  of  moulded  bricks  for  cornices  and 
ornamental  details,  for  architectural  decoration, 
and  for  the  ornamentation  of  gardens,  terraces, 
and  conservatories.  The  stock  of  designs  and 
models  and  moulds  for  works  of  a high  class  in 
this  branch  of  manufacture,  now  in  daily  use  at 
these  works,  is  the  largest  in  England.  The 
most  important  decorative  features  in  terra-cotta 
for  public  and  other  buildings  in  England,  India, 
and  other  places,  have  been  made  at  these  works. 
The  manufacture  is  so  important  that  we  shall 
hope  to  find  it  efficiently  and  successfully 
carried  on. 

Sewage  Farms  not  a Nuisance. — The  Cor- 
poration of  Birmingham  have  had  printed,  in 
pamphlet  form,  tho  speech  of  Lord  Henley, 
M.P.  (chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  of  tho 
House  of  Commons),  on  the  Birmingham  Sewer- 
age Bill.  In  one  part  his  lordship  says  : — “ As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  so  far  from 
finding  the  sewage  farms — one  of  which  was  only 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  his  lordship’s  park,  and 
the  other  within  a mile — a nuisance,  has  made 
an  application  for  an  additional  amount  of  sewage 
to  be  placed  upon  his  land  on  account  of  its  fer- 
tilising properties.  No  less  than  2,000,000 
gallons  of  sewage  daily  are  spread  over  500  acres 
of  land,  and  yet  it  is  no  nuisance  whatever.  One 
of  the  sewage  farms  received  the  sewage  from 
Warwick,  and  the  other  that  from  Leamington  ; 
and  Lord  Warwick  is  so  satisfied  with  them  that 
he  has  agreed  to  take  the  sewage  at  450k  a year 
for  thirty  years.  That  shows  that  Lord  Warwick 
considers  the  sewago  farm  there  no  nuisance, 
and  that  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  to  get 
rid  of  tho  sewage  of  large  towns  is  one  which 
ought  rather  to  be  encouraged  than  discouraged. 

The  Bristol  City  Surveyorsliip.  — At  a 
recent  council  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  secure 
the  sole  services  of  a gentleman  to  do  the  duties 
of  city  surveyor,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
to  a committee  to  make  arrangements  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolution.  The  committee, 
however,  resolved, — on  Mr.  Thomas’s  proposal 
to  perform  the  duties,  reserving  a right  to  do 
certain  private  work,  namely,  valuations  within 
the  borough,  and  all  kinds  of  professional 
work  outside  it, — to  recommend  this  to  the  coun- 
cil. There  were  nine  for  entertaining  Mr. 
Thomas’s  offer,  and  eight  against  it,  one  mem- 
ber not  voting.  The  question  will  therefore 
again  come  before  the  council  in  its  original 
form,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  city  is  to  have 
the  sole  services  of  its  surveyor. 

Surrey  Toys  and  Wood  Carving. — In 
reference  chiefly  to  the  immense  sale  of  toys  and 
wood  carving  from  Germany  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  at  Sydenham,  a correspondent  of  the 
Surrey  Advertiser  says  : — 

“ I propose  to  make  the  county  of  Surrey  celebrated  for 
the  production  of  such  articles,  and  that  moetings  should 
be  convened  in  all  tho  towns,  to  appoint  committees, 
raise  subscriptions,  and  hire  cheap  buildings  suitable  for 
homes,  playgrounds,  and  workshops,  for  boys  from  five  to 
ten  years  of  age,  and  the  machinery  for  carrying  the  plan 
forward  under  a committee  of  management  appointed  for 
tho  purpose.  The  children  having  thus  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  some  mechanical  art,  their  services  would  be 
eagerly  sought  for  as  apprentices  in  various  trades.” 

The  New  Townliall,  Wotton-nnder-Edge. 

This  new  edifice  has  been  opened.  The  market- 
house  has  simply  been  restored,  and  the  hall  re- 
built. It  is  55  ft.  by  29  ft.,  and  20  ft.  high, 
with  two  staircases  at  the  ends,  a gallery,  and 
ante-room.  The  style  chosen,  as  most  appro- 
priate to  the  existing  columns  of  the  Market- 
house,  is  Romanesque,  with  a light-arched  roof 
covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  Pritchett,  architect ; the  contractors 
being  Messrs.  J.  Whitfield  & Son,  J.  & W. 
Jotchan,  H.  Holloway,  and  G.  Parker,  all  of 
Wotton-under-Edge.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
including  seats,  gas-fitting,  &c.,  has  been  500k 

Baker’s  Deodorising  Closet. — This  is  an 
ingenious  and  useful  invention  which  well 
deserves  looking  into.  It  is  automatic  in  its 
action;  and  the  moment  the  lid  is  down,  its 
deodorising  and  disinfecting  properties  are  in 
action. 
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The  St.  Olave’s  Guardians  and  the  Archi- 
tect to  the  Infirmary.— A dispute  which  has 
been  for  some  time  pending  between  Mr.  Turner, 
architect,  and  the  St.  Olave’s  Board  of  Guardians, 
in  reference  to  a claim  by  the  former  for  com- 
mission, in  connexion  with  certain  alterations  in 
the  infirmary,  has  just  been  decided  in  favour  of 
the  architect,  by  the  arbitrator  (Mr.  Harrington) 
to  whom  it  was  referred.  The  arbitrator  has 
awarded  Mr.  Turner  the  sum  of  700 l.,  and,  in 
addition  to  this  amount,  the  Union  will  have  to 
pay  the  heavy  legal  expenses  on  both  sides  of 
the  action,  together  with  those  of  the  special 
case  and  the  arbitration. 

Saltburn  Convalescent  Home.— Through 
the  liberality  of  the  Pease  family,  Saltburn-by- 
the-Sea  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  a con. 
valescent  home.  This  structure  has  been  erected 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Messrs.  Pease,  of 
Darlington,  for  their  various  workpeople  who 
may  require  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
change  of  air,  careful  nursing,  and  nutritious 
diet.  It  is  expected  that  the  works  will  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  August,  and  as  the  build- 
ing is  quite  diy,  the  patients  will  be  able  to  be 
removed  to  it  at  once.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of 
Newcastle,  is  the  architect. 

The  Workmen’s  Club  and  Institute 
Union. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
will  be  held  at  the  Albert  Hall  this  Saturday, 
July  20th,  at  half-past  six  p.m.,  Mr.  Mundella, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  Workmen’s  Clubs  in  the 
provinces  are  invited  to  send  up  delegates  to 
attend  a conference  to  be  held  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  on 
the  same  date,  at  eleven  o’clock  a.m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussiDg  various  questions  relatin; 


A Tunnel  under  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand. — 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Ayrton,  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  that  the  Government  are  about  to  con- 
struct a tunnel  under  the  roadway  in  St.  Martin’s 
le-Grand,  so  as  to  form  a means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  post-office  buildings  in  the 
street,  and  that  the  Office  of  Works  are  prepared 
to  pay  the  sum  of  4,480Z.,  the  estimated  cost  of 
diverting  the  sewers. 


Lambeth  Water  Supply.  — In  reply  to 
Colonel  North,  who  asked  -whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Lambeth  district,  means  were  likely  to  be 
adopted  to  oblige  the  Yauxliall  Water  Company 
to  furnish  pure  water,  Mr.  C.  Fortescue  said  that 
the  necessary  notices  would  be  issued,  and  that 
if  these  were  not  attended  to  the  legal  powers 
held  by  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  put  in 
action. 

Tlie  Birmingham  Sewage  Injunctions.— 

Sir  Charles  Adderley  and  “the  Gravelly  Hill 
Relators  ” have  served  upon  the  town  clerk  of 
Birmingham,  writs  of  injunction,  prohibiting 
their  present  sewage  works.  It  is  said  that  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  council  in  connexion 
with  the  Sewage  Bill,  which  was  thrown  out 
the  Commons,  is  no  less  than  70,000J. 

Society  of  Arts.  — Technological  Exami- 
nations.— His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur 
will  preside  at  a Conference  on  this  subject  to 
be  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  in  the 
Adelphi,  on  Saturday,  July  20th,  at  twelve 
o’clock.  Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others 
interested  in  the  movement  are  invited  to  attend. 


For  new  schools,  at  Crowcombe,  near  Taunton,  Somer- 
setshire. Mr.  Robert  Swain,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied 

Morse  A Llewellen £791  0 0 

Barker  & Jordan  786  0 0 

Langdon 775  0 0 

Dmharn  75{5  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  Edgeside  Holme  national  Schools,  i 
Mr.  Harry  Percival,  architect : — 

Excavating,  Draining,  and  Brickwork. 

Parkinson  & Son £620  0 0 

Carpenter,  Joiner,  Plasterer,  Slater,  Plumber,  Painter, 
Glazier,  and  Iron  Work. 

Roberts  603  0 0 


For  newmixed  and  infants’  schools  for  200  children,  and 
residence,  at  Ashington,  parish  of  Bothal,  Northumber-  i 
land.  Stone,  bricks,  timber,  and  lime  given  by  the  Duke  ; 
of  Portland.  All  cartage  provided  by  the  teuauts.  Mr. 
F.  R.  Wilson,  architect : — 

Hogarth  (accepted)  £698  8 3 


For  new  mixed  and  infants’  school  for  60  children,  and 
residence,  at  Pritlington,  parish  of  Bothal,  Northumber- 
land. Stone,  bricks,  timber,  and  lime  given  by  the  Duke  . 
of  Portland.  All  cartage  provided  by  the  tenants.  Mr. 
F.  R.  Wilson,  architect : — 

Hogarth  (accepted)  £478  17  6 


Accepted  for  additions  to  farm  - house,  Rockmoor, 
Northumberland,  for  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Bosanquet.  Cartage 
supplied  by  tho  tenant  farmer.  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  archi-i 
tect : — 


Mason’s  Work. 

Sample  £237  0 

Joiner's  Work. 

Short  & Son  265  0 

Slater  and  Plasterer's  Work. 

Fortune 79  7 

Plumber's  and  Smith's  Work. 

Thompson 65  10 

Painter  and  Glazier's  Work. 
Rennison  22  17 


Tbe  Agricultural  Labourers’  Question. — 


to  the  Club  movement  in  England  ; Sir  Harcourt  jir.  George  Mitchell,  of  the  Brompton-road,  has 

t„i i hj-  tj  il . - , , , . , i.  .r  A1__ 


Johnstone,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

A Public  HaU  for  Greetland  (Halifax). — 

West  Yale  and  Greetland  have  very  much  felt 
the  want  of  a public  room  for  meetings  and 
entertainments,  and  also  educational  facilities 
for  the  working  population  after  factory  hours. 


thrown  himself  resolutely  into  support  of  the 
movement  for  obtaining  increased  wages  for 
agricultural  labourers,  a much-needed  step,  and 
has  made  a number  of  effective  addresses  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Proposed  Police  Station,  Sliipston-on- 


A company  has  now,  however,  been  formed  for  Stour.— Apian  for  building  a new  police  station 

thf>  PTV>r*.+,inn  nf  n biiiliiincr  or  n.  Meo.lin.nif'R’  Tnsti-  „/.  ..n  0nfl7  -..-III,  mnm  nnoi- 


the  erection  of  a building,  as  a Mechanics’  Insti-  | afc  ghipstou,  at  a cost  of  1.200Z.,  with  a room  over 


tute,  which  will  not  only  furnish  a good  public  tjie  cejiS)  at  an  additional  cost  of  2001.,  gave  rise 
room,  but  a series  of  class-rooms  for  educational  t0  considerable  discussion  at  the  Warwick 


The  amount  of  capital  to  bo  raised  is  ; Quarter  Sessions.  Ultimately  the  Court  adopted 
1 v 1 the  plan,  and  decided  to  proceed  with  the  work. 


purposes. 

2,5001.,  and  already  nearly  1,2001.  have  been 
raised  in  11.  shares. 

The  Heat  in  Hew  York. — The  New  York 
Tribune  of  the  4th  writes  as  follows  of  the 
intense  heat  in  New  York  : — “The  sixth  day  of 
dreadful  heat  has  passed,  and  still  there  is  no 
substantial  relief.  A million  of  people  pant  for 
a breath  of  cooling  air.  Poisonous  exhalations 
rise  from  the  festering  streets.  Gutters  reek 
with  fever-breeding  stenches.  Seventy  persons 
dropped  dead  from  the  heat  in  a single  day,  and 
the  hospitals  are  crowded  with  delirious  victims. 
The  night  brings  no  rest,  for  it  is  as  hot  as  the 
day.  The  wretchedness  is  universal.” 

Lime  and  Cement  Works.— It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  old-established  business  of 
Messrs.  J.  & W.  Eastwood,  as  lime,  cement,  and 
brick  manufacturers  and  merchants,  carried  on 
for  many  years  at  Wellington  Wharf,  Belvedere- 
road,  and  Canal  Bridge  Wharf,  Old  Kent-road, 
lias  been  joined  by  several  gentlemen,  and  has 
been  registered  as  a limited  liability  company. 
The  business  -will  in  future  be  conducted  under 
the  style  of  “Eastwood  & Company  (Limited).’i 

The  Proposed  Building  on  the  Embank- 
ment at  Westminster*.  — The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  are  about  to  negotiate  with  the 
St.  Stephen’s  Club  trustees  as  to  their  projected 
building  at  the  corner  of  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, opposite  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  with 
the  view  of  purchasing  the  land,  and  so  obviating 
the  erection  of  a large  edifice  which  would  hide 
part  of  the  Clock  Tower  from  view  on  the 
Embankment. 

Improvements  in  All  Saints’  Church, 
Maldon. — The  chancel  roof  is  being  coloured 
with  a coating  of  blue,  studded  with  golden 
stars.  The  walls  of  the  chancel  are  also  to  bear 
a continuation  of  colour,  which  is  to  be  charged 
with  a quiet  pattern  of  ancient  device.  These 
additions  are  said  to  accord  with  the  style  of  the 
church,  as  restored  a few  years  ago  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  William  Adams  (then  a resident 
architect) . 

The  Prison  Progress.  — The  proceedings 
have  closed  and  we  shall  probably  have  to  revert 
to  them.  Wo  have  no  particular  praise  to  give 
for  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  managed  ; 
but  good  has,  nevertheless,  been  done. 


Warrington. — At  a meeting  of  the  town 
council  of  Warrington,  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  the 
council  unanimously  resolved  to  allow  Mr.  R. 
Yawser,  their  borough  surveyor,  to  undertake 
private  practice. 

Offices  of  the  London  School  Board. — 

Mr.  Maccy’s  timber-yard  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment has  been  cleared,  ready  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  offices  of  the  London  School  Board. 
Lucky  Mr.  Macey  ! 

Egyptian  HaU. — Professor  Pepper  and  Mr. 
Tobin  have  added  to  their  attractive  entertain- 
ment here  short  dramatic  readings  by  the  well- 
known  and  admirable  actress,  Mrs.  Stirling. 


TENDERS 


For  Wesleyan  Methodist  New  Connexion  chapel  and 
schools,  Huekuall  Torkard,  near  Nottingham,  exclusive 
of  foundations  and  stone  walling.  Mr.  John  Collyi 
architect 


ty-five  quarter  maltings,  at  Horncastle-i 
Mr.  Geo.  Scamell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis' 
& Son  : — 

Deduction  if  Malt- 
Store  is  not 
carried  out. 

£8,286  0 0 £959  0 0 

7,079  0 0 1,021  0 0 ' 

6,850  0 0 1,122  0 0 i 

6,496  0 0 1,106  0 O 

6,145  0 0 1,084  0 0 

5,820  0 0 1,000  0 0 


Hinton,  Brothers  ... 

Blyton  

Hobson  A Taylor  ... 
Walter  & Hensman... 

Pattinsou  

Wallis  (accepted)  ... 


For  rebuilding  premises,  45,  High-Street,  Whitechapel*- 
Mr.  W.  W.  Browne,  architect  -.— 

Turner  A Sons  

Bridgman,  NuthaLl,  A West... 

Hockley  

Eaton  A Chapman  

Ennor  


..£2,043  0 0 
..  1,998  0 0 
..  1,795  0 0 
..  1,636  0 0 
..  1,594  0 0 


For  alterations  to  two  houses  in  Lambeth.  Quaulitic6| 
ot  supplied.  Mr.  L.  Solomon,  architect  : — 

Bridgman,  Nulhttll,  & West £678  0 0 

Palmer  612  10  0 | 

Turrel 476  0 0 j 

Janies 316  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  in  Little  Moor- 
fields.  Messrs.  E.  Woodthorpo  A Hill,  archilecta, 
Quantities  supplied 

Turner  X Sons  

Prince 

Perry,  Brothers  

Moreland  & Co 

Pritchard  

Bridgman,  Nutliall,  A West 


..£1,068  0 0 
..  1,010  0 0 
991  0 0 


Forn 


tavern.  High-street,  Whitechapel.  Mr.  W.  W 
Browne,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Turner  & Son £2,043  0 0 

Bridgman  & Co 1,998  0 0 

Hockley  1,795  0 0 

Eaton  A Chapman  1,636  0 0 

Ennor  (accepted) 1,694  0 0 

Lux  ford  (too  late)  1,670  0 0 


Booker 

Vickers  

Green  A Ripner 

Blnndall 

Underwood  

Hind 

Veesey  A Burton 

A tten borrow 

Shcpperson  

Jelly 

Evanson  A Goulder ... 
Andrews  (accepted) 


..£2,1&3  0 0 


2,075  0 0 


1,998  0 0 
1,994  0 0 
1,944  0 0 
1,920  0 0 
1,910  0 0 


For  building  public  elementary  schools  and  residence 
at  Aberystwyth.  Messrs.  Szlumper  A Aldwinckle,  archi 
tects : — 

Design  A.  Design  B. 

Williams  ...£4,100  0 0 £3,920  0 0 

Davies  3,645  0 0 3,395  0 0* 

* Accepted. 


1,8 


6 6 


1,893  0 0 


1,805  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Peterley  House,  Great 
Missenden,  Bucks.  Mr.  John  H.  Rallety,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Tunpson £1,088  0 0 

Walter 1,015  0 0 

Child  976  16  0 

Johnson  957  10  0 

Waterson  A Co 830  0 0 

I/O  veil  A Co 785  0 0 

Batchelor  (accepted)* 680  0 0 


For  additions  to  and  alterations  at  the  Workhouse, 
Watford  Union.  Mr.  A.  Allotn,  architect:  - 

Ford £4,762  6 


Elliot  

Chadwick  

Sharpington  A Cole 

Holland  

3,480 

3,166 

3,129 

3,038 

WagstafTA  Son  

2,993 

8.  x w.  Partineon  

2.800 

G.  A J.  Waterman  

2,748 

Allen  A Son  

Hailey  (accepted)  

2,520 

For  external  drainage,  filling  up  ground,  and  form! 
playgrounds,  to  the  new  public  elementary  schoi 
Aberystwyth.  Messrs.  Szlumper  & Aldwinckle,  archi 
tects: — , „ 

Design  A.  Design  B. 

Davies  £450  0 0 £410  0 0 

James  403  0 0 399  0 0 

Williams  320  0 0 392  0 0‘ 

* Accepted. 


For  school,  master’s  house,  and  boundary  walls,  i, 
Hornsey,  Middlesex.  Mr.  E.  H.  Martineau,  architect 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Catherwood 

School  and  Master’s  Boundary 
House.  Walls. 

.‘2,295  0 0 £225  0 0 

2,063  0 0 226  0 0 

2,050  0 0 250  0 0 

2, OH  0 0 ...  187  0 0 

2,030  0 0 216  0 0 

A White  1,956  0 


Dove  

Mann 

Henshaw  . 

Lacey 

Raxlord  . 
Scrivei 


Kelly  1,925  0 0 195  0 

Hailey  1,875  0 0 208  0 

Mauley  A Rogers  1,817  0 0 173  0 > 


Welsh  Chapel,  Southwark  Bridge-road. 
wishes  us  to  say  the  quantities  were 


-Mr.  T.  T.  Gre: 
supplied  by  hi- 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  L.  (building  shall  be  illustrated).— R.  J.  \V.  (an  advantage  which 
is  to  arise  fifty  years  heuce  is  worth  very  little  In  present  money).— 
C.  * G.  {object  of  the  tenders  waanot  stated).— B.  N.  4 W. — T.  W.  A.— 
S.  O.-W.  L.— J.  S.— W.  S.— C.  B.  A.-R.V.-T.  O.-L.  B.-  SlrA.C'.— 
W.  H.-Mr.  0.— C.  a— F.  II.  H.— J.  A.  B.— S.H.— Dr.  G.— E.  A.  H.— 
li.  T.  S.— G.  a— K.— W.  W.-E.  W.  T. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c. , must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  artioles,  and  papers  road  at 
public  meetings,  restB  of  course  with  the  author. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
weelc's  issue  later  them  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  ca/rmot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 


Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 

Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Mai'ble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Cast- 
ings. A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Tiles  prepared  to 
use,  with  the  celebrated  Whitland  Abbey  Green 
Slates.  Drawings  and  prices  upon  application. 
Offices  and  Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street, 
St.  Mary- Axe,  London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of 
Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates  in  town  and 
country. — [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
; 29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.  Accuracy  is  guaranteed ; 
punctuality  may  with  confidence  be  relied  upon. 
Plans  and  Drawings  Copied,  Traced,  or  Litho- 
graphed.— [Advt.] 


ALLEN  & COMPANY, 


. 

tan 

/ 

-/ 

i iii' 

1 ' • ; 1 / 

it 
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ART  FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

GAS  and  WATER- WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 

A Volume  of  the  NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  5s.  in  stamps, 
and  allowed  on  first  order.  Sole  im- 
porters of  Barbezat’s  French  Iron 


tmperial  fire  insurance 

-L  _ COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17,  Pall-mall,  8. W. 
Capital,  1,600, OOOf.  Paid  up  and  invested,  700,0004 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


DEATH  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT, 

with  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY. 

Provided  for  by  a Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Against  Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  34  to  64  5s.  Insures  1,0004  at  Death,  or  an 
„ allowance  at  the  rate  of  64  per  week  for  Iujury. 

61,  CORNH1LL,  and  10,  REGENT-STREET,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


It 


HE  CITY  and  COUNTY  BANK, 

LIMITED,  33,  ABCHUECH-LANE,  LOMBARD-STREET, 

-1 , his  Company,  being  now  in  active  and  successful  operation, 

j was  established  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  every  kiud  of  banking 
lousiness,  particularly  to  afford  greater  faculties  and  accommodation 
i ao  the  commercial  and  trading  classes,  the  advancing  and  lending  of 
.unoney,  and  more  especially  to  give  the  advantages  of  banking  without 
nine  necessity  of  keeping  a large  standing  balance.  Customers  will  bo 
Ktlberally  dealt  with,  a small  commission  charged  (as  may  be  agreed 
dupon)  for  working  accounts.  Interest  at  present  allowed  on  deposits. 

notice,  two  and  a half  per  cent.  Special  rates  for  fixed 
G i a Alteration,  according  to  fluctuation  of  Bank  rate,  will  be 
tuty  advertised.  Prospectuses,  and  all  necessary  information  may  be 
n application.  W.  JONES,  Managing  Director. 

July  15,  1873. 


THE  STAMFORD  TERRA  COTTA  COMPANY, 

(BLASHFIELD’S)  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  " The  Companies  Acts  1862  and  1867,"  by  which  the  liabiUty  of  each  Shareholder  Is  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  shares. 

CAPITAL,  30,0001  in  3,000  Shares  of  101  each. 

Of  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  up  only  18.0004  at  present.  Of  this  amount  a very  considerable  sum  has  been  privately  subscribed. 
Purchase-money  to  be  14,5004  Of  this  sum  2,0004  would  be  taken  in  paid-up  shares. 

The  terms  of  payment  to  be  as  follow : — 

Upon  application,  14  per  Bhare  ; upon  allotment,  74  per  Bhare. 

A further  call  will  not  be  made  without  giving  two  calendar  months1  previous  notice.  In  tho  event  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the  deposit 

will  be  returned. 


DIRECTORS. 

Michael  Pamther  Currie,  esq.  18,  Ledbury-road,  Bayswater. 

Henry  William  Hoare,  esq.  Clarges-street,  Picadilly. 

Fortesoue  John  Morgan,  esq.  Stamford. 

P.  Stewart,  esq.  3,  Plowden-buildings,  Middle  Temple, 

With  power  to  increase. 

BANKERS. 

Northamptonshire  Banking  Company.  Stamford. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs,  Wordsworth,  Blake.  Harris,  4 Parson,  South  Sea  House, 
Troadneedlo-street,  London,  E.C. 

James  E.  Atter,  esq.  Baru-hiU,  Stamford. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  Mello  4 Son,  80,  Old  Broad-street,  Londou. 

Mr.  F.  Hewitt,  St.  Martin's,  Stamford. 

MANAGER. 

John  Marriott  Blashfleld,  St  Georgo's-sqnaro,  Stamford. 
SECRETARY  (pro  tern.). — Mr.  Joseph  Joiner. 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  Croysdlll,  Saffory,  4 Co.  Old  Jewry-chambers,  Londou,  E.C. 

TEMPORARY  OFFICES, 

28,  Bomera-8treet,  Oxford-street,  London,  W. 

PROSP 

The  object  of  this  Company  is  to  take  over  and  purchase  of  Mr. 
Blashfield,  tho  well-known  Terra-Cotta  Manufacturer,  the  whole  of 
his  Business,  together  with  the  Plant,  Models,  Moulds,  Machinery, 
Stock,  and  other  effects  ; and,  by  an  increaso  of  capital,  fully  to  em- 
ploy and  develop  the  present  works.  For  a long  period  past,  public 
and  private  business  of  importance  has  been  given  up  or  refused  from 
insufficiency  of  capital. 

Large  Beds  of  Clay  are  in  close  proximity  to  these  works,  especially 
adapted  for  making  red  ami  buff  Tiles  and  Ornamental  Bricks. 

There  are  Fire  Clay  Beds  also  in  tho  vicinity  of  Stamford,  from 
winch  Bricks  and  Tiles  have  been  made  at  these  works,  exceeding  in 
durability,  at  excessive  high  temperatures,  the  best  Bricks  and  Tiles 
made  of  Stourbridge  Clay. 

Tlie  employment  of  these  works  does  not  therefore  depend  especially 
upon  a trade  for  Ornamental  and  Artistic  productions  ; but  can  at  all 
times  bo  fully  occupied  by  works  of  common  utility  and  every-day 
demand. 

The  whole  of  the  Buildiugs,  Machinery,  Plant.  Models,  Moulds,  4c. 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  valued  in  detidi  by  an  Architect 
who  has  had  great  experience  in  Terra-Cotta  Work. 

Tho  price  to  be  paid  lor  the  whole  of  the  Business,  Including  the 

ECTUS. 

Plant,  Moulds,  Models.  Patterns,  Designs.  Manufactured  Stock,  4c.  is 
14.5004  Of  this  Bum,  12,5004  is  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  2.0001.  in  paid-up 
shares.  It  is  proposed  to  retain  Mr.  Blashfleld's  services  as  manager. 
It  is  also  proposed  that  Mr.  Blashfield  should  Join  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors as  soon  ns  the  purchase  from  him  is  completed.  It  Is  estimated 
that  5,5004  as  additional  working  capital  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  conduct  the  business,  beyond  tho  14,5004  purchase-money. 
The  Capital,  therefore,  to  be  called  up  at  the  present  time,  exclualvo 
of  the  2,0004  in  paid-up  shares,  will  be  18,0004 

Tho  Books  of  Accounts  have  been  balnuccd  yearly  by  well-known 
public  Accountants,  and  the  average  profits  of  five  years  have  been 
upwards  of  15  per  cent,  per  aimnm,  notwithstanding  all  the  draw- 
backs from  insufficiency  of  capital  to  fully  develop  the  works,  and  the 
great  outlay  that  has  been  made  to  advertise  and  make  tho  trade 

An  Agreement  dated  the  8th  day  of  July,  1872,  has  been  made 
between  the  suid  John  Marriott  Blashfield,  of  tho  one  part,  and 
Michael  Pamther  Currie,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  of  the  other 
part.  Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  can  bo 
seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors,  of  whom  Prospectuses  can  be  ob- 
tained ; also  of  the  Brokers,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

JL  Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prizo  offered  in  "The  Builder."  No.  1.180,  And 
wldch  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
E.  A 4,  8L  Goorge's-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR, 

JT\_  having  several  large  Works  in  hand,  has  a VACANCY  for  au 
ARTICLED  PUPIL. — Apply  at  87,  Queen-street,  Clieupside,  Loudon. 

PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

JL  works  of  considerable  magnitude  In  operation,  hns  a VACANCY 

in  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience. — 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 

Crown  8vo.  price  3a  cloth  (postage  2d.) 

TVHE  TIMBER  MERCHANT’S  and 

JL  BUILDER'SJCOMPANION  : containing  Tables  of  tho  Reduced 
Wcightaud  Moasuremeut  of  Deals  and  Battens  of  all  sizes;  also  the 
Xtclativo  Price  that  each  size  hears  per  Lineal  Foot  to  auy  given  price 
per  Petersburg  Standard  Hundred.  4c.  4c. 

By  WILLIAM  DOWSING,  Timber  Merchant,  HuIL 

London;  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

rpHE  ROYAL  HOSPITALS  of  BRIDE- 

I.  WELL  and  BETHLEHEM.— SURVEYOR.— Tho  Governors  of 
these  Hospitals  will  meet  at  Bridewell  Hospital,  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  on  THURSDAY,  29th  AUGUST,  1872,  at  TWELVE 
o’clock  precisely,  to  ELECT  a SURVEYOR.— All  applications  and 
testimonials  must  be  accompanied  by  answers  to  a printed  form, 
which,  with  a copy  of  the  duties,  may  be  obtained  at  my  Office  here, 
and  such  applications  must  bo  forwarded  to  me  on  or  before  THURS- 
DAY, 8th  AUGUST,  1872. 

A M.  JEAFFRESON,  Clerk,  4c. 

Bridewell  Hospital,  July  15,  1872. 

Second  Edition,  with  5 Plates,  Royal  Svo.  5s.  cloth  (postage  3d.) 

rUIIE  STRAINS  on  STRUCTURES  of 

-JL  IRON  WORK,  with  Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction. 

By  F.  W.  SHIELDS.  M.  Inst  C.E. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-court,  E.C. 

POROUGH  of  LEEDS.  — W ANTED,  a 

J J CLERK  of  WORKS,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  reser- 
voirs, sluices,  dams,  foundations  for  machinery,  and  other  works, 
for  the  purification  of  the  sewage  at  the  sewage  outfall,  Knostrop.  He 
must  lie  well  and  practically  versed  in  the  construction  of  embank- 
ments, puddling,  concreting,  and  building  generally.  Wages  will  not 
be  less  than  50s.  per  week.— Applications,  with  copies  of  testimonials 
(which  must  not  exceed  three)  from  practical  men,  stating  age  aud 
post  experience,  to  be  sent  to  my  Office  not  later  than  TUESDAY,  the 
30th  Inst,  addressed  " The  Streots  and  Sewerage  Committee.— Clerk  of 
Works."  ALFD.  M.  FOWLER.  C.E.  Borough  Surveyor. 

Town-hall,  Leeds,  12th  July,  1872. 

NOTICE.— To  the  ARCHITECTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  ; also 
the  CONTRACTORS. 

Early  in  AUGUST  A NEW  WORK  wiU  be  published, 

T7XECUTED  EXAMPLES  by  MODERN 

I J ARCHITECTS.  Four  Plates.  Imp.  4to.  witli  Four  Pages  of 
Letterpress  and  Wrapper  Monthly.  Price  to  Subscribers,  5s.  ; Non- 
Subscribers,  tis.  6d. 

The  First  Number  will  contain  a CHURCH,  SCHOOL,  MANSION, 
and  a VILLA.  The  Architects  liavo  kindly  consented  to  lend  their 
drawings,  and  to  become  subscribers.  All  Architects  wishing  the 
insertion  of  their  drawings,  will  please  forward  sume,  carriage  paid, 
Willi  a subscription  order.  Tho  name.aud  nddress  of  each  Architect 
will  lie  given,  also  the  Contractor's  estimate  for  erection,  and  each 
monthly  number  will  lie  varied. 

A New  Work  Just  published  on 

SPECIFICATIONS,  after  the  MODEL  of 

BARTHOLOMEW'S.  Svo.  lotterod.  Price  14  10s. 

London  ; R.  A.  Sl’RIGG  (Original  Publisher  of  ali'Atchley  4 Co.'s 
Publications),  106,  Great  Russcll-streot,  Bedford-square. 

pROYDON  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH. 

\_7  APPOINTMENT  of  ASSISTANT  to  SURVEYOR.— Notice  is 
hereby  given,  that  the  Local  Board  require  the  SERVICES  of  a com- 
petent Person  to  act  as  ASSISTANT  to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Board. 
He  must  be  capable  of  taking  surveys  and  levels,  and  be  a good 
draughtsman,  and  expert  at  figures.  Salary,  1004  per  annum. — 
Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  mo  by  FOUR 
o'clock,  on  FRIDAY,  the  26th  JULY  instant.—  By  order  of  the 
Board,  R.  J.  CHEES WRIGHT,  Clork. 

Townlmlh  Croydon.  July  17.  1872. 

Now  ready,  royal  8vo.  200  pages,  price  7s.  6d. 

15  OSS’S  WAGES  CALCULATOR  for 

It  FIFTY-ONE  and  FI FTY-FOUR  HOURS,  including  even- 
Payable  Fraction  of  Time  and  Wages. 

Edinburgh  : J.  ROSS  4 CO. 

Loudon  ; SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  4 CO. 

pROYDON  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH. 

APPOINTMENT  of  HOUSE  and  WATER  INSPECTOR.— 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Local  Board  require  the  SERVICES 
of  a competent  person  to  act  as  HOUSE  aud  WATER  INSPECTOR  in 
their  District.  He  must  possess  a general  knowledge  of  building  opera- 
tions and  water  fittings,  aud  be  eapablo  of  keeping  accounts.  Salary, 
1204  per  annum.  A detailed  list  of  the  duties  may  be  seen  on  applica 
tion  at  the  Town-hall,  Croydon.  Applications,  aecoiupaniod  by  testi- 
monials, to  be  sent  to  mo  by  FOUR  o'clock  on  FRIDAY,  tho  26th  of 
JULY  inst.—  By  order  of  the  Board, 

R.  J.  CHGESWRIGHT,  Clerk. 

Town-hall,  Croydon,  July  17th,  1872. 

^WANTED,  at  once,  every  AKCHITECT, 

Y T MASON,  and  BUILDER  in  the  kingdom  to  send  18  pennv 
postage  Stamps  to  S.  H.  GARDINER,  3,  Glo'stor-roud,  Lower  Nor- 
wood, Loudon,  S.E.  and  have  by  return  of  post  TWO  SHEETS  uf 
MONUMENTAL  DESIGNS. 

One  of  Headstones.  Tombs,  Monuments,  4c.  for  Cemeteries  ; and  the 
other  of  Tablets  for  Churches,  4c.  A Book  of  Verses  for  Tombs,  post 
free,  2s.  9d. 

pROYDON  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH. 

APPOINTMENT  of  ROAD  FOREMAN.— Notice  is  hereby 
given  that  the  Local  Board  requiro  the  SERVICES  of  a competent 
person  as  FOREMAN  of  ROADS  in  their  district.  He  must  possess 
a knowledge  of  road-making,  and  be  capable  of  superintending  the 
labour  of  the  men  employed  on  the  roads,  aud  to  keep  accounts. 
Wages,  30s.  per  week.  Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  to 
be  sent  to  me  by  FOUR  o'clock  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  24th  JULY 
instant. — By  order  of  the  Board.  _ . 

R.  J.  CHEESWRIGHT,  Clerk. 

Town-liall,  Croydon,  July  17th,  1872. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  with  plates,  7s.  6d. 

TTEALTH  ancl  COMFORT  in  HOUSE 

JL-L  BUILDING,  or  Ventilation  with  Warm  Air  by  Self-acting 
Suction  Power,  with  Experiments. 

By  J.  DRYSDALE,  M.D.  and  J.  W.  HAYWARD,  M.D. 

Loudon  : E.SF.N.  SPON,  48,  Chariug-cross. 

\\f  H.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

Y Y • ham -street,  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  lias  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMAN. 

TU- ANTED,  by  an  established  Firm  in 

W London,  a Man  thoroughly  experienced  in  DESIGNING, 
ESTIMATING,  aud  CARRYING  OUT  all  kinds  uf  ORNAMENTAL 
and  CAST-IRON  WORK.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  salary,  and 
particulars,  to  MERCHANT,  123,  Church-street,  Brompton,  S,W. 

PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION  or 

X WORKING  DRAWINGS,  PLANS  of  ESTATES,  4a 

artistically  PREPARED  by  a flrst-rato  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 
COLOURIST,  at  his  own  rooms,  on  moderate  terms. — Address,  T.  1L 
No.  14,  Argyle-street,  King’s-cross,  W.C. 

TTT  ANTED,  a CLERK,  in  a Builder’s  Office. 

VV  Address,  stating  salary  required,  with  age  and  reference,  to 
No.  348,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

ATT  ANTED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  to 

Y V superintend  the  additions  to  the  Hospital  at  Reading.— Appli- 
cations, with  hill  particulars  and  copies  of  testimonials,  to  be  sent 
immediately  to  Mr.  JOS.  MORRIS,  9,  Friar-street,  Reading. 

TO  BRICKLAYERS. 

A BOUT  THIRTY  RODS  of  BRICKWORK 

XX.  TO  BE  LET.  Piecework,  labour  only,  at  Stoke  Newington. — 
Apply  to  T.  RICHARDSON,  8 lx,  Bisliopsgate-street  Within. 

\\T ANTED,  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

V V WORKS,  to-  Superintend  the  Erection  of  a Building  in  the 
Country.  None  need  apply  unless  they  are  fully  competent,  and  can 
offer  satisfactory  references  as  to  ability  and  integrity  from  employers 
for  some  years  past.— Address,  stating  salary,  which  must  be  mode- 
rate. NON  SIBI,  1’ost-office,  Oxford.  The  Advertiser  cannot  under- 
take to  reply  to  all  applications. 

pi  RAINER’S  ASSISTANT.— WANTED, 

VJT  a YOUTH,  used  to  RUBBING  IN  and  COMBING,  to  help  a 
good  Grainer  and  Writer. — Apply,  J.  GROVER,  Builder,  Packington- 
streot,  Essex-road,  N. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[July  20,  1872. 


"WANTED,  an  experienced  Man,  who  can 

V V SET  OUT  WORK  tor  the  Joiners'  and  Smiths'  Shops,  and  to 
make  himself  generally  useful.  One  accustomed  to  iron  roofing  pre- 
ferred.—Apply  to  FUEDK.  BRABY  A CO.  (Limited),  Fltzroy  Works, 
Euston-road,  N.W.  


TO  CHURCH  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  immediately,  an  experienced 

ORNAMENTAL  HAND. -Apply  to  POWELL,  BROTHERS, 
No.  15,  Park-place,  Leeds. 


TO  JOINERS. 

WANTED,  immediately,  a thoroughly  com- 
petent MAN,  to  take  the  LABOUR  of  a quantity  of  SASHES 
and  FRAMES,  and  other  Joiner's  work.  Good  references  required.— 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  A.  B.  Messrs.  Miller  A Son,  225,  Westminster 
Bridge-road. 


WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  for  a Repair 

and  Addition  JOB,  about  fourteen  miles  from  London.— 
Apply,  stating  wages  required,  with  reference  from  last  employer,  to 
No,  361,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


WANTED,  a WORKING  SHOP  FORE- 

Y V MAN  of  JOINERS.  Those  having  filled  a similar  situation, 
and  with  good  references,  can  apply  ou  MONDAY,  after  TWELVE 
” ' n Folgate,  E.  Wages.  21.  2s. 


\\T ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  and 

V V experienced  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  in  the  provinces. 


:ted,  with  references,  t 


w 


ANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  BRICK- 

LAYER,  to  take  PIECE-W'ORK.— Apply  at  40  and  41,  New- 
Mews,  Dorset-square,  Marylebone.  


WANTED,  in  an  Office  in  the  City,  a 

YOUTH,  well  up  in  Copying,  and  who  can  keep  a Day-book. 
A quick  and  neat  hand  indispensable.— Address,  in  own  hand,  to  C.  C. 
care  of  Messrs.  Norris  A Sous,  15  and  16,  Blomfleld-street,  E.C. 


■WANTED,  TWO  CARPENTERS,  expe- 

* V rienoed  in  Setting  up  and  Working  Tail's  Concrete  Building 
Apparatus.— Apply  to  R.  PICKERING,  C.E..  83,  George-street, 


"WANTED,  a good  MACHINIST,  to  Work 

T V a " Generali  Joiner  " and  Circular  Saw.  Permanent  employ- 


it.— Apply  to  RICHARD  YATES.  Builder,  ShlfnaL 


WANTED,  a PLUMBER  and  PAINTER. 

Must  be  a healthy  man.  and  thoroughly  competent  »- 
ordinary  plumbing,  and  ordinary  flatting.  O ' ' 
do  plain  gasfitting  or  zinc  work,  would  he  prefect cu.  «*■= 
is  likely  to  be  a permanent  one.— Address,  stating  age. 

' ' :e  of  "The  Builder." 


a in  addition 


required,  t 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as 

O RAINER,  DECORATIVE  GILDER.  PENCIL  HAND.  Ac. 
Would  fill  up  time  at  painting  and  paperhauging.—  Address,  A.  B.  8, 
Harwood-terrace,  Klng's-road.  Fulham. 


"WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  i 

V V ARCHITECT'S  ASSISTANT.  Six  yearn  in  the  profes  i 
Competent  to  prepare  general  and  working  drawings,  perspectives, 


ess,  W.  59,  Mansfic-ld-road,  N.W. 


w 


ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 


:e  of  " 


3 ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

an  ENGAGEMENT  (in 

y a good  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Twenty-five  years' 
experience.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  C.  7,  Smyrren-grove,  Bird- 
in-Bush-road,  Peckham,  S.E.  


"WANTED, 

T V London),  by  a f. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

"^y ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,^  by 


practical  ASSISTANT,  to  Prep 
Finished  Drawings,  Specifications,  Take  o 
Measure  up  Works.  Is  well  up  iu  hub 
Age  38.— Address,  A B.  12,  Aucklaud-stree 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 


XXT, ANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT 

V V as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sixteen 


„ in  plans,  Ac.  or  large  public  gas. 
and  previously  two  years  with 
Address,  C.  E.  24,  Stockbridge-ti 


. and  drainage  w 

Good  references, 

Pimlico,  Loudon.  8.W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a; 

GENERAL  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  References  undeniable 
Address,  J.  C.  3,  Cousin's- terrace,  High-street.  Kensington. 


WANTED, 

\ V CLERK  of  WO: 


3 ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


WORKS,  or  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN. — Address, 
A.  B.  C.  2.  Moutgomery-place,  Trinity-road,  Wandsworti 
Tooting,  3.W.  


3 BUILDERS,  Ac. 


TXT ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  (in  oi 

V V near  London  preferred),  by  an  experienced  BUILDER'S 


v good  book-keeper,  c 
thoroughly  versed  iu  office  duties,  Ac. 
general  clerk  and  cashier.  First-c 
Alblon-ploce,  Oxford. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 


~Y\T ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

W ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT.  Six  years  in  last  uffi. 


le  guinea  and  a half  per  week. — Address, 


WANTED,  a 

V V FOREMAN  of  Ji 


's  Estate,  by  a pra 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

, . GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  charge  of  job,  by  a practii 
snergetic,  and  sober  man.  Thoroughly  versed  in  drawings,  sett 
>ut.  or  measuring  up  any  description  of  work,  and  good  manager 
workmen.  Age  37.  Carpenter  and  Joiner.  Good  reference.- 
S.  P.  14,  Mildmay-street,  Mildmay-park,  Bnlls-pond,  N. 


WA 


Adi 


WANTED,  a RE 

SHOP  FOREMAN  of  J 


f JOINERS,  GENERAL  FOREMAN 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  on  an  Estate,  by  a practical  Man  of  good  e 
perience.  A good  draughtsman  and  designer,  well  up  in  making  wor 
ing  and  detail  drawings,  Ac.  First-class  manager  of  men,  and  sett 
out  of  working  rods.  Good  references  and  testimonials. — Addrei 
J.  H.  M.  Empingham,  Stamford,  Rutland. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  ESTATE  AGENTS,  Ac. 

ATT ANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  of  seven  "\ 

V V years'  experience,  an  ENGAGESIENT  os  SURVEYING  and 
MAPPING  CLERK.  Is  a good  draughtsman.  Aged  22.  First-class  of 
references.— Address,  J.  SMITH,  Godlrey's-buildings.  The  Hundred,  .. 
Romsey.  ' \ 

TO  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac.  X. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING  - 

V V FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS  and  GLAZIER,  or  Job  or  Piece  ft 
Work.— Address,  W.  R.  14,  Prince's-road,  Kennington-cross,  Xen- 
uington-park.  * 

W ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a general  £i 

YV  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT.  Good  qualifications, 
working  drawings,  perspective  and  details.  Experience  in  town  and  n 
country.  Moderate  salary. — Address,  T.  0.  S.  22,  St.  Hilda  s-terrace, 
Whitby, Es 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  one 

V V accustomed  to  the  MANAGEMENT  of  SAW-MILLS,  steam- 
engines,  brick,  pipe,  and  tile-making  machinery.  Understands 
timber,  measurements,  and  accounts.— For  further  particulars  address,  C 
R.  J.  8.  North  Lodge,  Bank-street,  Aldershott. 

TO  TIMBER-MERCHANTS.  BUILDERS,  Ac.  R3 

YY7"ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  SALES-  Blr 

YV  MAN,  TIME  or  STORE  KEEPER,  or  YARDMAN.  Well  C 
up  in  measuring  and  converting  timber,  both  English  and  foreign.  ^ 
Carpenter,  and  willing  to  work  at  the  bench.  Reference  given. 
Salary  moderate,  permanency  being  the  main  object.— Address, 

HY.  COWELL,  24,  Russell-square.  Brighton. 

WANTED,  a CONSTANT  SITUATION,  c 

V Y as  WRITER.  G RAINER,  and  PAINTER,  or  will  take  > 

charge  of  painting.  Seven  years'  reference  from  late  employer.—  g- 
Address,  S.  WILLIS,  11,  Tudor-street,  Reading.  Near  London 

\\T ANTED, byaYoung  Man,  a SITUATION  j; 

T V in  an  Architect's  Office,  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Good  jj 
references.  Moderate  salary.— Address,  J.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Winter,  th 
Admiralty.  Whitehall,  S.W.  A 

YY7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Constancy,  f 

VY  as  THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  in  Painting,  Graining,  and  V 
Paperhanging.  Useful  at  plumbing,  Ac.  Wages  30s.  per  week  if  con- 
stant.— Address,  J.  PAUL,  Smart's-lane,  Loughton,  Essex. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS.  _ — 

XXT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  is  a ( 

YY  thoroughly  good  PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.—  V 
Address,  PLUMBER,  96,  Bayham-street,  Camdeu-town,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac.  St 

~W ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA-  , 

YY  TION  ils  PLUMBER.  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.— Address, 

H K.  care  of  Mr.  Hixstap,  15,  Penuington-place.  Hcrcules-buil dings.  .1 

TO  BUILDERS. 

"\17"ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  26,  a J 

YY  SITUATION  as  CLERK-  Ten  years' experience.  Well  up  in  W 
quantities  and  estimating.  Good  references.— Address,  C.  B.  24,  West- 
street,  Brighton. 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS.  ^ 

\\7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Constant 

VY  SITUATION,  as  PLUMBER,  or  on  0 JOB.  Can  do  painting 
and  glazing.  Would  make  himself  generally  useful  in  other  branches  J 
if  required  Address,  L.  G.  No.  74,  Clarendon-street,  Harrow-road,  W1 
Paddington.  A 

"WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a ( 

Y Y SITUATION  ill  a BUILDER'S  or  CONTRACTOR'S  OFFICE,  ’ 
where  he  would  have  an  oppoptuuity  of  improving  himself.  Has  > 
served  three  years  with  an  architect.  Age  19.— Address,  388,  Office  of 
" The  Builder." 

TO  DRAIN  PIPE  MERCHANTS  AND  OTHERS.  J 

Y\  7"  AN  TED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a nl 

YY  SITUATION  as  WHARF  CLERK.  Aged  22.  Has  had  3i 
years'  experience,  and  can  give  undeniable  references,  with  security  if 
required.— Address,  314,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

"YY7ANTED,  by  a good  JOINER,  a RE-  « 

VY  ENGAGEMENT.  Over  twenty  years' experience  in  London.  .’ 
Sashes  and  frames,  boxing  shutters,  or  other  description  of  Joiner's  . 
Work  by  the  Piece,  or  otherwise,  at  moderate  prices.  Can  give  good  - 
references  ns  to  abilities.  Ac.  from  leading  firms.— Address,  F.  B.  7, 
Albiou-street,  King's-cross. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

W7A.NTED,  by  an  experienced  London  v 

Y V FOREMAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of  BRICK-  * 
LAYERS,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  Good  re-  _ 
fereuce. Address,  W.  H.  No.  5.  Moor-lane,  Loughborough,  Leicester. 

XXT ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

YY  PLUMBER,  a SITUATION.  Can  fill  up  time  painting  or 
glazing.  Can  do  plain  zinc  work.  Understands  hot- water  apparatus. 
Town  or  country.— Address,  J.  T.  X 12.  John-street,  Back-road,  i 
King-land. 

XXT  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a RE- 

VY  ENGAGEMENT,  as  CLERK  or  SALESMAN.  Well  up  in 
timber,  sawing,  and  building  trades. — Address,  P.  N.  41,  Mere  Haii- 
strect,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

YX7"ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Person,  an 

VY  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK.  Eligible  to  take  off  quantities, 
measure  up  works,  and  prepare  estimates.  Also  a good  accountant. 

No  objection  to  the  country.  Good  reference.  Age  33  years.— Address, 

U.  A.  M.  22,  Norland-road.  Shepherd's-busli,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Y1TANTED,  bv  a practical  Man,  MASON 

Y Y by  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of  MASONS. 
Well  up  in  Church  work.— Address,  E.  S.  9,  Brooksby -street,  Liver- 
pool-road,  Islington,  N. 

HANDRAILING. 

\XT ANTED,  by  a STAIRCASE-HAND,  of 

T Y considerable  and  varied  experience,  a JOB. — Address,  T.  A.  D. 
No.  5,  Branksome-road,  S,W. 

TO  LANDLORDS.  AGENTS,  AND  JOBBING  MASTERS. 

WANTED,  bv  a CARPENTER,  who  is  a 

Y V good  Painter  aud  Paperhanger,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  General 
• JOBBING  HAND  in  House  Repairs.  Cali  do  zinc-work,  gas-fitting. 

!.  masonry,  and  bricklaying.— Address,  W.  H.  14,  Cadogan-street, 

1 Sloaue-square. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

s WANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a JOB 

YY  or  a CONSTANCY.  Well  up  in  bath  work,  hot  or  cold 

x’  water,  lead  or  iron  pipe.  Can  do  plain  zinc-work.  Well  up  iu  gas- 
k-  fitting  and  green-house  work.  Town  or  country.  No  objection  to  go 
er  abroad.  Good  references  if  required. — Address,  H.  W.  Prince  of 
a,  Wales,  King-street,  Maidenhead. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  Ac. 


"117’ ANTED,  by  an  able  Man,  experienced  in 

V V Plumbing.  Zincworking,  Gasfitlirig.  and  Bell-hanging,  a SHOP 

-,ornDV  — l.l.lr.-cs  W W U'J . PenUui ville-ro^*! 


r|1IMBER  TRADE— A TRAVELLER  is 

open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  First-class  references.— Address, 

, 'Asylum-road,  Peckham. i I 


"7HE  Advertisers  are  in  WANT  of  a J OB. 

Labour,  to  brickwork  at  per  rod  (with  lime  and  sand  if  re- 
■d) ; timber,  labourjat  per  load.— Address,  X.  151,  Asylum-road,V 


TO  ARCHITECTS  .AND  BUILDERS. 

f^HE  Advertiser  seeks  EMPLOYMENT  in 

Getting  out  Working  Drawings,  Taking  off  Quantities  aud 
mating.  Fifteen  years'  experience  iu  the  building  trade  in 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


WORKING  DRAWINGS,  A 


MILL  PROPRIETORS.— A practical  FOREMAN,  of  ma- 
ce in  England  and  abroad,  is  now  Disengaged.  Join 
ress,  350,  Office  of  " The  Builder."  


TO  SMITHS,  BUILDERS,  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 


SITUATION  WANTED,  by  a Young  Man, 

IO  as  the  above.  Well  experienced  in  hot-water  work. —Address, 


li'.  H.  4,  Chapel-mad.  SUmford-hill,  London 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

JATION  WANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a i 

Timber  Merchant,  ns  TRAVELLER  or  CLERK,  by  a Young  : 
, of  active  business  habits  ; or  in  an  Office  where  a knowledge  of  . 
building  trade  would  be  valuable.  First-class  references. — 
s,  T.  M.  23,  Charterhouse-square.  E.C. 


QUANTITY  TAKER,  MEASURER,  anti 

1 ESTIMATOR,  of  upwards  of  twenty  years' experience,  with  a 
' practical  knowledge  of  building,  aud  well  acquainted  with 
don  prices,  offers  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  upon  reasonable  . 
is  —Address.  SURVEYOR.  25,  Thomton-street,  Brixton-road.  S.W. 


/ QUANTITY  SURVEYOR,  of  twenty-four 

U years' experience,  wishes  temporary  EMPLOYMENT,  at  very  : 


)AINTING  WANTED,  Labour  only.— 

s,  T.  WELLS,  fi,  Hampstead  -street , Fitzroy -s.  inure. 


PLASTERING  WANTED,  labour  only. 

I Town  or  county.  Good  references.— Address,  J.  S.  Post-office. , 


TOB  WANTED,  by  TWO  IMPROVERS,;. 

f J l in  a JOINER'S  SHOP.  Age  21.— Address,  C.  J.  18,  Elder-street,.  I 


•A  Young  Man,  from  the  < 

ig  had  much  experience  in  PLUMBING,  '• 
in  London.  Good  reference  if  required. — - 
is-atreet,  Edgware-rt 


1 RAINING  and  WRITING. — A first-class 

G RAINER  and  WRITER  is  open  to  a JOB.— Address,  B-  : 


"[EMPLOYMENT  AY ANTED,  by  a Young 

_['j  Man,  In  a Builder's  Yard,  as  WHEELER  or  SMITH.  Handy 


)R  AU GHTSM AN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS-.  ■ 

WANTED,  a: 


n ENGAGEMENT,  by  the  . 
r Surveyor's  Office. 


No.  394,  Office  of  " The 


Salary  modenitc.  —Address,  i 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

XLERK  of  WORKS.  — WANTED,  a 

SITUATION,  by  an  experienced  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Wei 
;d  In  Gothic.  About  to  complete  a large  church.  Good  refer 
i and  testimonials.  — Address,  C.  F.  care  of  Mrs.  Hedgelong,  12 
-n-court,  Drury-lane. 


CIVIL  ENGINEER,  aged  24,  six  years’ 

. experience  ou  Railways  and 


public  Works, 

RESIDENT  or  CONTRACTOR'S  ENGINEER,  or 
any  other  similar  capacity.  First-class  testi* 
a. — Address,  X.  Y.  Bristol  Harbour  Railway 
>pping,  Bristol. 


3 ARCHITECTS  AND  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 


AN  experienced  ASSISTANT  wants  ai 

ENGAGEMENT.  Age  25.— Address,  C.B.  14,  Oval-roaf 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GOOD  and  expeditious  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. who  is  perfectly  capable  of  getting  up  working  and 
ed  drawings,  perspectives.  Ac.  is  a good  colourist,  and 
s the  routine  of  an  office,  is  desirous  of  meeting  wit 
AO  EM  ENT.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  C.  R.  MARITIME; 


YOUTH  wishes  to  ARTICLE  himself  to 


CARPENTERING.  Has 


A SSISTANCE. — APupil,  who  has  just  c 

r\  pleted  his  Articles  with  an  eminent  Loudon  Architect,  ' 
„„  A l;i  ’ll  ITF.f’T  SURVEYOR.  I 


ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a WORK- 

Y V ING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  piecework,  or  a SITUA 


TXT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  25,  a 

T T Carpenter  and  Joiner,  with  a slight  knowledge  of  Cabinet- 


making  and  Paperlianging,  a SITUATION,  either 
a Builder's  Shop.  Wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  regular  work. — 
Address,  E.  A.  M.  35,  Green-street,  Radciiffe,  near  Manchester. 


TO  AUCTIONEERS.  VALUERS,  AND  SURVEYORS. 


Y\7"  ANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a respectable 

V V educated  YOUTH,  aged  15.— Send  terms  to  B.  W.  Livingstone 


House,  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 


WANTED,  t. 

V V Youth,  aged  17.  fc 


to  ARTICLE  a well-  educated 


three  or  four  years  to  a good  Loudon  Firu: 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  in  il 
rticulars.  stating  premium  required,  whic 
; sent  to  W.  IL  GALL,  7,  Portland-place,  Ne 


t com-! 

_ .... , wishi 

niter  the  Office  either  of  an  ARCHITECT.  SURVEYOR.  LANLI 
IENT  or  first- e lass  BUILDER,  as  IMPROVER  for  a year,  with  u 
ispeet  of  a salary  at  the  end  of  that  period.  If  lie  could  board  alle- 
ge with  his  employer  upon  fair  terms  it  would  be  preferred.-!! 
dress,  if.  0.  Post-office,  West  Croydon.  J 


GKAINER  and  MARBLER,  of  lonj 

experience,  wishes  for  a JOB.  Piece-work.  Town  or  country' 
is,  A.  B.  2a.  Chapel-street.  Edgware-road. ^ 


A1 


S SMITH. — Thorough  knowledge  of  gat 


— J.  F.  19,  Brecknock-road,  N.W. 


A 


YOUNG  MAN  WANTS  EMPLOY 


A1 


TO  MASTER  MASONS.  Ac.  I 

S WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS' 

thorough  practical  man,  accustomed  to  public  or  general  yar  i 
Good  carver  and  letter  cutter.  Good  references  for  sobriety 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  . 

HANDY  MAN  is  in  want  of  EMPLOY 

SI  ENT.  Can  do  jobbing  brickwork,  plastering,  slating,  tilini 
•ork,  painting,  colouring,  distempering^  Ac. 
the  country.  Good  references  can  be  gi 
Address,  M.  M.  Sir. 


A1 


. ijection  tj 

ieco  o-su  B..V—  ..'ages,  5d.  per  hour.-! 
Horseshoe-yard,  Brook-street,  liond-stree ' 


July  27,  1872.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


If! u §ttil(lcr. 


YOL.  XXX.— No.  1538. 


The  Character  and 
the  Career  of 
Thomas  Brassey  * 

HATEVER  be  the 
form  of  the  literary 
memorial  of  Mr. 
Brassey,  few  men 
have  ever  left  be- 
hind them  such  in- 
effaceable monu- 
ments of  their 
career.  A noble 

(ClPv  !>X<  Latin  sentence, 

lw.  ’/ which  has  been  dis- 
placed from  its  ap- 
posite locality  in 
the  recent  attempt 
to  “improve”  the 
choir  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren, 
bade  the  reader  who 
sought  for  the  monu- 
ment of  that  great 
architect,  to  look 
around.  There  are 
few  regions  of  the 
world  in  which  a 
similar  advice  might 
not  be  given  to  the 
person  who  asks  for 
the  monument  of  Thomas  Brassey. 

There  ai*e  two  modes,  in  either  of  . which  the 
biography  of  the  great  railway-maker and  the 
history  of  his  works,  might  have  been  worthily 
written.  The  subject  might  have  been  treated 
as  a chapter  of  the  engineering  and  industrial 
history  of  the  world ; or  it  might  have  been  so 
dealt  with  as  to  present  a clear  and  luminous  view 
of  a life  and  character  remarkabe  for  a combina- 
tion of  the  qualities  which  command  success 
with  those  which  attract  esteem.  Either  view, 
taken  from  a proper  standpoint,  would  have 
possessed  extraordinary  interest.  Mr.  Brassey 
contributed,  in  his  own  department,  more  power- 
fully than  any  other  man  has  done,  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  greatest  physical  revolution  that  has 
occurred  in  the  relation  of  man  to  the  earth 
which  he  inhabits.  Commencing  with  a clear 
and  intelligent  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  British  Islands,  and  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  discovered 
that  a smooth  wheel  would  adhere  to  a smooth 
rail  with  sufficient  tenacity  to  enable  it  to  be- 
come an  instrument  of  propulsion,  such  a work, 
as  we  describe,  would  have  pointed  out  the  great 
changes  effected  in  the  commerce,  the  social 
activity,  and  even  the  structural  appearance  of 
old  cities,  like  Chester,  Norwich, Peterborough,  by 
the  founding  and  prosperity  of  new  centres  of 
activity,  as  at  Crewe,  Swindon,  Wolverton  ; and, 
finally,  in  the  great  architectural  transformation 
which  is  now  in  progress  in  the  metropolis  itself. 
It  would  have  probed  the  great  problems  of 
labour,  and  shown  how  great  a revolution  has 
been  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
by  the  two  great  elements,  facility  of  transport, 
and  facility  of  intelligence.  It  would  have  shown 
how  the  development  of  pith,  and  muscle,  and 
skill,  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  organised 
work,  good  pay  and  generous  diet,  has  raised  the 
standard  of  manhood  in  our  outlying  counties ; 
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it  would  have  inquired  how  the  different  faculties 
and  powers  of  men  of  different  races  and  blood 
have  been  tested  and  utilised,  and  whether  the 
strong  English  labourer,  when  well  taught  and 
well  paid,  can  work  more  cheaply,  because  more 
rapidly  and  efficiently,  than  the  weaker  and  lower 
paid  Frenchman,  or  Italian,  or  Hindoo ; it  might 
have  pointed  out,  not  as  matter  of  forecast  or 
theory,  but  as  the  outcome  of  the  experience  of 
the  lifetime  of  a generation,  how  immense  an 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  military  revo- 
lution has  been  commenced  by  the  locomotive — 
a revolution  that  bids  fair  to  pass  the  limits  of 
the  material  order  of  things,  and  to  find  its 
reflection  and  its  counterpart  in  our  views  of 
philosophy,  of  political  science,  and  of  religion  : 
all  this,  from  the  philosophical  observer,  who 
should  have  accompanied  Thomas  Brassey  in  his 
long  and  numerous  journies,  and  looked  on  the 
quaint  and  varied  experiences  of  his  active  life, 
might  have  come  out  with  a force  and  a truth 
that  should  have  crystallised  into  a great  book  a 
memorial  not  unworthy  of  the  subject. 

Or,  again,  the  task  might  have  been  attempted, 
not  as  a mere  ordinary  biography,  but  as  a study 
of  character  of  a high  and  unusnal  order.  It 
would  have  traced  the  active  development  of 
qualities  which  are  as  rare  as  they  are  at  once 
simple  and  noble,  as  much  to  be  coveted  for  the 
welfare  of  nations  as  to  be  respected  and  ad- 
mired in  their  unostentatious  and  conscientious 
exercise.  Perhaps  no  biography  is  calculated  so 
much  to  modify  an  ordinary  definition  of  genius 
as  that  of  Brassey.  Of  that  quality,  as  we 
ordinarily  define  it,  his  character  must  be  taken 
as  almost  wholly  destitute.  He  had  little  of  the 
extraordinary  mechanical  insight  and  invention 
of  the  Brunels,  the  species  of  genius  most  akin 
to  his  occupation.  The  inspiration  of  the  artist, 
of  the  architect,  of  the  musician,  of  the  orator, 
of  the  revealer  of  the  secrets  and  laws  of  nature, 
were  foreign  to  his  eminently  practical  mind. 
But  in  him  common  sense  rose  to  proportions 
that  may  be  termed  heroic ; shrewd,  practical 
forethought  ever  hit  the  right  mark  ; and,  above 
all,  an  integrity,  a generosity,  a true  kindliness, 
and  thus  an  inherent  nobility  of  character  were 
evident,  to  which  we  should  feel  it  to  be  hard  to 
point  out  a parallel.  To  trace  the  biography  of 
such  a character,  to  show  how  greatness,  in 
influence  and  in  wealth,  came  almost  unwooed 
to  the  man  whose  first  thought  was  the  upright 
discharge  of  the  duty  and  the  obligations  of  the 
day,  and  how,  in  refusing  all  those  short  cuts 
and  sharp  grasps  at  wealth,  power,  and  fame, 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  higher  ideal  of 
his  life,  Brassey,  almost  in  his  own  despite, 
become  rich,  and  powerful,  and  famous,  would 
have  been  to  contribute  a golden  lesson  for  the 
delight  and  the  instruction  of  our  descendants. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  given  us  a book  that  is 
eminently  readable,  and  that,  no  doubt,  will  be 
read  by  thousands  with  pleasure.  He  has  not 
attempted  either  of  those  graver  methods  of 
treatment  to  which  we  have  referred.  He  com- 
mences his  preface  by  acknowledging,  as  prin- 
cipal coadjutors,  no  less  than  thirty-six  persons ; 
and,  indeed,  the  more  fresh  and  striking  portions 
of  the  volume  are  extracts  from  communications 
thus  supplied.  Of  the  special  character  of  Mr. 
Brassey’s  occupation,  his  biographer  has,  evi- 
dently, no  very  distinct  personal  knowledge. 
Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  origin  of  railways, 
the  distribution  of  contracts,  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  labour,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  marks  of  an 
attention  only  recently  directed  to  the  subject. 
Much  appears  to  be  thought  novel,  or  to  be  re- 
produced as  original,  that  would  be  far  more 
nervously  and  succinctly  expressed  by  a writer 
more  familiar  with  the  profession  of  the  engineer. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  is  much  that  is  absolutely 
incorrect ; but  we  will  cite  one  curious  passage, 
as  illustrative  of  our  meaning : — “ The  English, 
very  early  in  their  career  of  railway  construction, 
bethought  them  of  the  excellent  idea  of  filling  up 


the  hollows  from  the  heights — without  any  inter- 
mediate operation.”  Such  is  hardly  the  language 
to  be  expected  in  an  account  of  the  life  of  a great 
railway-maker.  Again,  in  the  account  of  barrow- 
work  ; in  the  comparison  of  French,  Italian,  and 
English  workmen  ; and  in  the  reference  to  that 
well-known  and  admirable  invention,  now  super- 
seded by  steam,  the  horse-run  (which  is  not  even 
mentioned  by  name),  the  man  familiar  with 
engineering  work  finds  a strange  inaptitude  of 
phrase.  At  times,  indeed,  this  unacquaintance 
with  the  technical  part  of  his  task  betrays  the 
author  into  positive  mis-statements ; at  times,  into 
self-contradiction.  Thus,  we  are  told  (p.  27)  : — 
“ Moreover  — and  this  is  a most  important 
point — the  system  of  * sub-contracts  ’ had  not 
been  devised,  or,  rather,  had  only  been  partially 
and  slightly  adopted.”  On  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Eailway,  under  Robert  Stephenson, 
sub-contracts,  at  the  time  referred  to,  were  in 
as  full  operation  as  at  any  subsequent  period. 
Again,  we  find  (p.  96)  a statement  intimating 
the  existence  of  an  equality  of  the  value  of 
unskilled  labour  in  different  countries.  But  in 
Canada  we  are  told  “ wages  were  very  high.  A 
man  who  received  5s.  in  England  per  diem  would 
receive  7s.  6d.  per  diem  in  Canada.  This 
difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  was  caused  not 
only  by  *the  scarcity  of  labour,  but  by  the 
circumstance  that,  in  Canada,  out-of-door  work 
is  impossible  for  four  months  in  the  year.” 
Equality  of  value  and  50  per  cent,  difference  in 
daily  pay  rather  differ ! The  real  pith  of  the 
matter  is  this.  Absolutely  unskilled  labour  is 
costly  and  extravagant,  whatever  be  the  nominal 
rate  of  wages.  Whether  it  were  on  the  public 
works  of  Ireland  during  the  famine ; on  the  first 
introduction  of  railways  into  Wales,  and  remote 
districts  of  England ; or  in  the  early  experience 
of  our  engfheers  in  France,  in  Belgium,  and  in 
Italy,  the  then  prevalent  low  wages,  the  level 
of  which  they  were  fiercely  assailed  for  dis- 
turbing, were  simple  expedients  for  the  useless 
dribbling  away  of  money.  Each  untaught 
labourer,  man,  woman,  or  child  (for  they  set  all 
to  work  in  the  first  instance),  was  merely  a paid 
idler.  But  the  skill  necessary  to  fill  a wagon  is 
of  a low  order.  In  two  or  three  months  it  can 
be  respectably  attained ; in  six  or  eight,  with 
good  oversight,  and,  quite  as  important,  with 
sufficient  food,  a raw-boned,  shambling  bumpkin 
can  be  made  into  an  admirable  wagon-filler. 
But  to  toss  over  his  shoulder  sixteen  cubic  yards 
of  earth  in  the  day,  the  labourer  must  be  paid 
an  adequate  price.  The  human  machine  requires 
not  only  practice,  but  fuel.  The  first  we  call 
skill,  and  it  is  to  be  communicated,  by  good 
organisation,  in  a wonderfully  short  time.  The 
second  requisite  implies  the  . adaptation  of  a 
definite  mechanical  cause  to  produce  a definite 
mechanical  result ; and  it  may  be  measured  in 
grains  of  gold  as  well  as  in  grains  of  carbon. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is 
the  twenty-first  chapter*,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Brassey’s  recollections  of  his  father. 
With  this  should  be  coupled  the  first  chapter, 
entitled,  “A  Brief  Outline  of  Mr.  Brassey’s 
Character  as  a Man  of  Business,”  and  some  por- 
tions of  the  twenty-second,  on  “ The  Close  of  his 
Life.”  In  these  the  author  of  the  volume, 
although  labouring  under  a somewhat  regrettable 
tendency  to  digress  from  the  matter  in  hand, 
speaks  under  the  control  of  personal  knowledge. 
The  character,  which  is  illustrated  by  many  a 
passage  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  the  book, 
is  well  described  (p.  316)  as  “ of  a somewhat 
perfect  kind.”  In  this  fact  lies  not  only  the 
charm  of  the  volume,  but,  we  are  bound  to  add, 
its  chief  claim  on  public  acceptance.  “In 
truth,”  says  Sir  Arthur,  in  perhaps  his  happiest 
sentence,  “ Mr.  Brassey  was  in  mind  one  of  those 
happily  constituted  and  well-proportioned  men 
who  show  forth  a certain  completeness  of 
nature.”  Our  readers  will  take  a pleasure  in 
lingering  with  us  over  the  traits  which  justify 
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such  a remark.  They  are  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
way,  rather  than  met  with  as  combined  in  a 
well-conceived  portrait;  but  a certain  charm 
attaches  even  to  the  inartificial  form  of  the 
record. 

The  first  characteristic  mentioned  by  the 
biographer  is  Mr.  Brassey’s  great  trustfulness. 
“ He  chose  his  agents  with  great  care  and  with 
consummate  judgment.  After  he  had  chosen 

them,  he  placed  implicit  trust  in  them.”  “ He 
looked  to  results,  not  vexing  or  wearying  those 
who  served  under  him  by  minute  and  tedious 
criticism.”  To  this  ought  to  have  been  added 
that  he  did  keep  his  eye  on  results,  and  that  his 
trustfulness,  noble  in  its  loyalty,  was  neither 
blind  nor  sleepy. 

His  liberality  in  the  conduct  of  business  is 
acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him.  Mrs. 
Brassey,  whose  sorrow  for  her  loss  has  re- 
ceived such  unusual  consolation  in  the  uni- 
versal sense  which  has  been  entertained  of 
its  magnitude,  pays  the  great  capitalist  the 
unusual,  but  not  undeserved,  compliment,  of 
calling  him  “ a most  unworldly  man.”  The 
wealth  which  came  to  him  ungrudged,  was  but 
a fair  return  for  his  continued  exertion,  for 
the  labour,  no  less  than  for  the  intelligence, 
which  he  devoted  to  his  business.  “ He  laid  out 
soventy-eight  millions  of  other  people’s  money, 
and  upon  that  outlay  retained  about  two  millions 
and  a half.”  “ There  were  periods  in  his  career 
during  which  he  and  his  partners  were  giving 
employment  to  80,000  persons,  upon  works  re- 
quiring seventeen  millions  of  capital  for  their 
completion.”  In  the  continuance  of*a  career 
involving  such  anxieties  and  such  labours,  the 
consideration  of  the  provision  that  it  enabled 
him  to  make  for  so  many  friends  and  dependants, 
was  one  that  was  ever  influential  in  his  mind. 

A consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
springing  from  a natural  kindness  of  heart  so 
genuine  as  to  amount  almost  to  a fault,  was  con- 
nected with  a love  of  justice  that  was  thus 
tempered  and  ennobled.  If  there  was  partiality 
evinced  by  him  in  any  case  of  difficulty,  it  was  a 
partiality  that  was  the  antithesis  of  selfishness. 
Perhaps  no  life,  in  modem  times,  has  been  such 
a daily  illustration  of  the  golden  fule.  Mr. 
Brassey  had  taken  a leaf  from  the  teachings  of 
St.  Louis,  or  rather  from  the  same  source  whence 
that  illustrious  saint  and  king  derived  his  own 
simple  wisdom.  “He  asked  me,”  says  the  Sire 
de  Joinrille,  " if  I wished  to  be  honoured  in  this 
world,  and  enter  Paradise  through  death.  I 
answered  yes ; and  he  said  to  me,  * Keep  yourself, 

then,  from  doing  or  saying  anything  wittingly 
which,  if  all  the  world  knew  it,  you  would  not 
avow,  and  say,  “ I did  this  ; I said  that.”  Mr. 
Brassey  acted  on  this  rale.  He  expressed  it  in 
a phrase  more  suited  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  but  too  many  English- 
men. “ How  would  that  look,”  he  used  to  say, 
as  to  anything  of  the  justice  of  which  he  had  a 
doubt,  “to  twelve  men  in  a box?”  Perhaps 
this  mode  of  putting  it  was  more  intelligible  to 
Iris  auditors  than  the  motives  suggested  by  the 
French  king.  The  first  wish  intimated  has  been 
amply  fulfilled.  It  is  not  for  us  here  either  to 
discuss,  or  to  doubt,  the  fulfilment  of  the  second. 

Truth,  regulating  his  own  life,  and  therefore 
making  him  truthful,  kindness  and  hatred  of 
contention  transforming  justice  often  into  libe- 
rality, outspoken  integrity, — these  are  the  moral 
elements  of  a noble  character.  With  these  may 
be  noted  those  social  virtues  which  partly  spring 
from  a happy  and  healthy  organisation,  and  are 
partly  of  a moral  origin.  Such  were  a calm  and 
equable  temperament,  a generous  temper  that 
never  grieved  for  loss,  and  that  found  stimulus 
in  danger,  a presence  of  mind  that  was  equal  to 
the  most  unexpected  emergency,  and  a courtesy 
that  was  of  that  grand  old  school  that  is  now  rarely 
to  be  found.  Of  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  his 
forethought,  decision,  courage,  perseverance, 
we  are  left  to  form  our  own  estimate  from  that 
evidence  to  which  most  men  are  now  accustomed 
to  look,  unreliable  as  it  often  is, — the  evidence 
of  success.  That  is  one  main  defect  in  the 
book.  Into  the  imaginative  side  of  the  character 
of  a man  so  eminently  practical,  his  son  gives  us 
a welcome  peep.  “ He  felt  a great  delight  in 
the  beauties  of  nature.”  He  would  diverge 
from  a business  journey  to  visit  a beautiful 
country.  His  enjoyment  in  travelling  in  a hill 
country  was  invariable.  He  used  to  visit  the 
churches,  the  public  buildings,  the  picture 
galleries  of  the  cities  to  which  his  engagements 
called  him,  with  the  keenest  interest.  He  had 
an  especial  love  of  sculpture.  He  took  great 
delight  in  fine  paintings.  He  evinced  excellent 
judgment  in  his  admiration  of  architecture.  He 


appreciated  both  the  art  and  the  industry  of  the 
worker  in  faience.  He  loved  to  row  round  a fine 
vessel,  and  to  compare  her  floating  curves  to 
those  of  the  true  model  of  the  shipwright,  the 
water-fowl.  He  was  a fastidious  and  excellent 
critic  of  public  speaking.  He  urged  on  his  son 
not  to  neglect,  for  the  lessons  best  enforced  by 
the  schoolmaster,  the  eminently  English  fireside 
accomplishment  of  good  reading  aloud.  His 
hospitality  was  kind  and  genial.  With  no  time 
for  reading,  he  had  the  royal  faculty  of  making 
those  with  whom  he  talked  read  for  him,  and  of 
gleaning  the  course  of  daily  events  from  conver- 
sation. Perhaps  the  greatest  defect  of  his 
character  was,  that  his  hobby  was  subservient  to, 
instead  of  being  without,  his  daily  life.  He  thus 
missed  that  refreshment,  which,  by  diverting 
the  action  of  the  brain  into  an  entirely  fresh 
channel,  a hobby  is  calculated  to  give  to  the 
mind.  “ Correspondence'was  his  hobby.” 

Disposed  as  we  are  very  generally  to  agree 
with  the  author  on  the  various  topics  on 
which  he  takes  occasion  to  express  his  private 
opinion,  we  should  have  gladly  seen  the  space 
filled  by  those  digressions  devoted  to  some 
of  those  details  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Mr.  Brassey  of  which  we  have  so  few  given,  in 
proportion  to  their  actual  number  and  magnitude. 
A large  amount  of  sheer  hard  work  was  required 
in  order  to  enable  any  writer  to  form  a well- 
digested  view  of  the  character  and  history  of 
such  a man,  a toil  which  demanded  more  time 
and  leisure  than  appear  to  have  been  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  author.  Thus,  in  its  collection  of 
scraps  and  extracts,  the  book  may  be  said  to 
resemble  the  nest  of  the  ant  rather  than  that  of 
the  bee — the  neat  model,  as  Bacon  well  taught, 
of  the  work  of  the  literary  man ; a style  not  to  be 
rivalled  by  the  happiest  combinations  of  the  skill 
of  the  ant  and  of  the  spider,  of  the  compiler  and 
of  the  essayist. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  wish  for  an  abstract 
of  the  form  and  contents  of  a book,  for  the 
appearance  of  which  many  of  them  will  have 
looked  forward  with  interest.  The  first  chapter 
attempts  an  outline  of  Mr.  Brassey’s  character  as  a 
man  of  business.  According  to  the  rales  of  historic, 
or  serious  biographical  writing,  this  character 
should  be  made  to  reveal  itself  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  as  is  the  case  in  real  life  ; any 
summary  or  sketch  being  reserved  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  volume.  There  is,  however,  a far 
more  serious  fault  in  this  chapter,  and  one  which 
pervades  the  entire  book.  The  true  figure  of 
Mr.  Brassey,  as  a man  of  business,  is  never 
brought  before  the  reader  at  all.  We  hear  much, 
and  with  much  pleasure,  of  the  fine  moral  traits 
of  his  character ; but  if  any  young  man,  anxious 
to  emulate  such  a successful  career,  asks  “ What 
were  the  main  elements  of  that  success  ? ” he 
will  ask  in  vain.  Of  the  rare  business  qualities 
of  the  man,  of  the  sound  rules  of  conduct  which 
he  laid  down  for  his  own  guidance,  which  were, 
in  many  respects,  peculiar  to  himself,  and  to 
which  he  adhered  with  undeviating  consistency, 
we  have  not  a hint.  What  is  said  of  his  trust- 
fulness, of  his  mode  of  keeping  accounts,  and  of 
his  reliance  on  memory  rather  than  on  record,  is 
such,  taken  by  itself,  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a 
weak  and  slovenly  man  of  business.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  mark ; but  the  counter- 
balancing elements,  the  sound  sagacity,  the 
untiring  industry,  the  penetration  which  seized 
on  main  points,  and  thus  safely  allowed  detail  to 
be  committed  to  an  organised  staff,  are  by  no 
means  brought  into  due  relief.  For  the  conduct 
of  his  large  business,  Mr.  Brassey  laid  down 
certain  maxims,  without  which  he  would  soon 
have  been  nowhere.  We  look  in  vain  for  a hint 
of  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  book.  On  the 
other  hand,  matters  which  form  the  very  ABC 
of  the  railway  contractor  are  mentioned  as  if 
they  were  special  instances  of  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Brassey.  Sir  A.  Helps  repeats  the  worn-out 
phrase  of  Mr.  Brassey  being  a representative 
man.  He  was  eminently  the  contrary : he  was 
unique  in  his  calling.  The  means  by  which 
other  men  made  their  wealth  were  only  in  part 
his  means;  and  the  chief  interest  of  his  character, 
as  a subject  of  imitation,  lies  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  kind  and  liberal  virtues,  which  usually 
distinguish  the  distributors  from  the  acquirers  of 
wealth,  were  blended,  in  his  life  and  practice, 
with  the  keener  qualities  of  his  intelligence.  It 
would  be  very  charming  if  kindness  and  liberality 
alone  would  ensure  success,  as  the  author  seems 
to  think  they  might.  Few  men,  no  doubt,  had 
their  good  qualities  so  highly  developed  as  Mr. 
Brassey ; but  we  could  name  those  who  have, 
and  who,  owing  to  their  very  want  of  vulgar 
“push,”  while  they  were  not  gifted  with  any 
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unusual  business  insight,  have  remained  always 
in  obscurity. 

Eleven  chapters  are  devoted  to  Mr.  Brassey’s 
character  and  career.  Nine  chapters  are  headed 
with  the  names  of  several  of  his  most  important 
works.  But  the  works  of  Mr.  Brassy  are  not 
more  clearly  grasped  than  his  character.  Thus 
chapter  viii.  begins  with  the  promise,  “ in  this 
chapter  will  be  described  one  of  Mr.  Brassey’s 
most  important  enterprises,  namely,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.”  For 
description,  however,  the  reader  will  look  in 
vain.  Some  good  practical,  though  by  no  means 
original  statements,  as  to  details  of  work  in  fen 
districts,  and  a hint  that  “certain  difficulties 
arose  as  regards  the  financial  part  of  the  under- 
taking,” form  the  chapter.  From  the  chapter  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  no  idea  of 
the  character  of  that  disastrous  speculation  can 
be  formed.  The  chapter  on  the  Argentine  Rail- 
way, to  which  readers  would  turn  with  eagerness 
for  information  as  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  contract,  commences  with  informing  us 
that  the  author  has  “ for  a long  time  thought 
that  South  America  offers  the  finest  opportu- 
nities for  emigration  and  colonisation,”  and  goes 
on  to  point  out  what  these  advantages  are — a 
matter  entirely  foreign  to  the  theme  of  the  book. 
The  extremely  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
volume,  viewed  as  a record  of  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Brassey,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
only  list  given  of  his  works  makes  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  essential  element  of  their  cost ! 
We  are  left  perfectly  uninformed  of  either  the 
individual  or  the  aggregate  magnitude  of  his 
undertakings,  with  the  exception  of  the  above- 
quoted  reference  to  the  sum  of  seventy-eight 
millions  sterling. 

The  illustrations  of  the  book  are  poor.  There 
is  a hieroglyphic  on  the  cover  unintelligible  to 
us — containing  a spade  such  as  is  not  used  for 
railway  work — and  a frame  to  which  we  can 
annex  no  meaning  whatever.  The  most  interest- 
ing print  is  a view  of  Bulkely  Old  Hall,  a 
charming  example  of  timbered  work  ; but  we 
are  not  told  whether  it  is  the  existing  or  the 
former  house.  The  photograph  of  Mr.  Brassey 
is  said  to  be  taken  from  a sketch ; but  it  has  the 
worst  defects  of  camera  distortion.  The  left 
side  of  the  face  and  forehead  are  out  of  drawing, 
the  line  of  the  mouth  is  out  of  parallel  to  that  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  aim  of  the  nose  are  far  too 
coarse.  To  those  who  remember  the  cheerful 
smile  of  the  man,  his  features  may  be  recalled  by 
the  portrait ; but  it  can  give  no  adequate  idea  of 
him  to  others. 

We  repeat,  that  the  work  before  us  is  a load- 
able book.  It  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
many  who  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with 
engineering  works,  and  no  curiosity  as  to  financial 
combinations.  Our  main  cause  of  complaint  is — 
first,  that  readers  may  go  away  with  the  idea 
that  they  have  read  the  life  or  comprehended 
the  character  of  Thomas  Brassey ; and  secondly, 
that  we  fear  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
publication  of  this  sketchy  and  digressive  volume 
will  deprive  the  public  of  such  a serious  account 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Mr.  Brassey  as  would  be 
at  once  an  honour  to  his  descendants  and  a 
valuable  source  of  instruction  for  our  own. 


THE  STONE  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
ORNAMENTS  OF  PRE-HISTORIC  MAN. 

Afteb  the  manner  and  practice  of  savans  in 
the  older  branches  of  scientific  exploration, 
archaeologists  are  now  dividing  and  subdividing 
their  peculiar  subjects  into  various  threads  of 
inquiry.  The  history  of  man  in  remote  ages,  as 
told  by  the  dwellings  and  caves  he  inhabited,  the 
rude  monuments  he  has  left,  the  tools,  weapons, 
and  ornaments  that  belonged  to  him,  and  his 
interments,  is  no  longer  one  vast  field,  but  has 
been  cut  up  into  allotments,  so  to  speak,  and  in 
each  of  these  allotments,  spade  in  hand,  or  other- 
wise, antiquaries  have  set  themselves  to  work  up 
the  particular  evidence  it  contains.  Thus,  as  wo 
have  l’ecently  noticed  in  these  columns,  Dr. 
Keller  has  exclusively  occupied  himself  with  the 
lake -dwellings ; Mr.  Tylor  has  investigated  the 
correspondence  of  the  habits  of  modem  savage 
people  with  such  traces  of  ancient  customs  as 
pre-historic  relics  afford;  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
looked  at  the  rude  stone  monuments  and  their 
bearings ; and,  again,  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell, 
season  after  season,  untiringly,  opens  the  grass- 
grown  tumuli  on  the  bleak  moors  and  hills,  and 
sunny  sandy  downs,  to  wi’est  the  secrets  of  the 
dead  from  them.  And  now  we  have  to  notice 
the  first  work  of  extent  upon  another  division  of 
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the  subject.*  Mr.  Evans,  the  hon.  sec.  of  the 
Geological  Society,  has  produced  a handsome 
volume,  treating  only  of  the  stone  implements, 
weapons,  and  ornaments  used  and  worn  by  early 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  act  upon  our  recom- 
mendation to  study  this  substantial  tome,  and 
its  four  hundred  and  seventy-sis  wood-cuts, 
representing  flint  and  other  stone  implements, 
will  be  amazed  at  the  number  of  these  objects 
that  recent  researches  have  accumulated.  They 
will  feel,  however,  as  we  do,  that  this  quantity 
would  be  enormously  increased  if  village  libraries 
and  mechanics’  institutions  familiarised  every 
one  with  the  forms  of  these  rude  tools  and 
weapons,  whose  occupation  brings  them  in  con. 
stant  contact  with  the  soil,  either  in  tillage  or 
constructive  works.  Gravel  passes  in  great 
loads  through  the  hands  of  labourers,  who,  if 
thus  instructed,  might  add  to  the  relics  of  man 
living  in  the  earliest  time  yet  certified,  but  who, 
for  want  of  information,  doubtless  now  pass 
over,  as  accidental  natural  resemblances,  many 
rude  bone  and  stone  implements,  or  fragments 
of  them,  that  collectors  would,  perhaps,  value 
at  their  weight  in  silver.  The  weapons  and 
tools  of  the  bronze  and  iron  periods  are  far  less 
likely  to  be  overlooked  than  those  to  which 
Mr.  Evans  has  now  drawn  special  attention. 

The  diversity  of  these  ancient  implements  and 
ornaments  will  be  another  source  of  surprise. 
The  flint  arrow-head  and  celt  that  had  formerly, 
in  small  museums,  to  content  themselves  with 
the  fellowship  of  a few  stuffed  birds  and  fishes, 
a Chinese  slipper  or  two,  a tray  of  butterflies, 
and  a dish  of  coins,  are  now  ranged  in  companion- 
ship with  rows  of  coeval  objects,  illustrative  of 
the  same  people  who  discharged  the  one  from 
their  bowb  and  wielded  the  other  with  their 
rough  hands.  Not  only,  too,  is  there  a greater 
variety  collected,  but  there  are  several  differences 
in  the  same  class  of  objects  observed.  The 
arrow  is  found  to  have  been  leaf-shaped,  heart- 
shaped,  lozenge-shaped,  sometimes  almost  tri- 
angular-stemmed, and  also  stemmed  and  barbed. 
The  celt,  again,  is  found  to  have  been  some- 
times long  and  narrow,  sometimes  widened  at 
one  or  both  ends.  Sometimes  it  is  found  rough- 
hewn,  unshapely,  and  uncouth ; sometimes 
ground  at  the  edge  only;  and  sometimes  well- 
formed  and  beautifully  polished.  The  rough- 
hewn  celts  may  have  been  the  property  of  early 
generations  of  tho  same  people,  or  they  may 
have  been  reserved  for  coarse  and  heavy  pur- 
poses, while  the  polished  implements  may  have 
been  kept  for  comparatively  light  work.  The 
volume  before  us  will  materially  aid  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  and  similar  uncertainties.  All  the 
relics  are  engraved  on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch 
to  the  inch,  and  front  and  side  views,  as  well  as 
sections,  are  given. 

Nearest  akin  to  the  celt  are  picks,  chisels, 
gouges,  axes,  hammers,  hammer-stones,  grinding- 
stones,  whet-stones,  saws,  scrapers,  and  awls  or 
drills,  all  being  implements  used  for  the  per- 
formance of  various  kinds  of  work.  More 
removed  are  the  weapons,  which  consist  of 
javelins,  sling-stones,  balls,  and  lance-heads, 
besides  the  numerous  varieties  of  arrow-heads. 
Many  miscellaneous  articles  have  been  found 
that  cannot  be  placed  with  either  of  these 
groups,  such  as  spindle-whorls,  discs,  weights, 
ayd  cups.  And  then  we  have  tho  further 
division  of  personal  ornaments,  such  as  buttons, 
studs,  necklaces,  beads,  pendants,  bracelets, 
rings,  and  amulets.  Specimens  of  these  objects 
are  figured,  and  minute  descriptions  given  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  the  places  in  which  they  were 
found. 

Mr.  Evans  has  chosen  to  work  up  the  stream 
of  time.  It  is  impossible,  he  considers,  at  the 
present  stage  of  our  knowledge,  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  for  this  has  not  yet  been  found,  and 
no  one  knows  where  to  look  for  it.  He  does  not 
accept  the  views  of  the  Abbe  Bourgeois  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  remains  of  man  in  the  Pliocene 
beds  of  St.  Prest,  near  Chartres,  and  in  the 
Miocene  beds  at  Thenay,  near  Pontlevoy,  but 
considers  it  probablo  that  human  relics  will 
eventually  be  found  in  older  deposits  than  the 
quaternary  beds  of  river  drift.  Consequently 
he  takes  up  his  subject  at  the  time  originally 
distinguished  by  the  Danish  antiquaries  as  the 
Stone  Period,  and  delving  deeper  and  deeper, 
comes  to  the  Cave  Period,  and  after  that  to  the 
dim,  faint,  mute  traces  of  man  in  the  River 
Drift.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  by  no 
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means  the  probablo  limit  of  man’s  antiquity,  it 
takes  us  back  into  a hoary  time,  so  remote  that 
we  can  scarcely  calculate  by  any  method  the 
number  of  centuries  that  have  passed  away  since 
the  sun  shone  upon  it.  The  best  way  to  realise 
the  great  age  of  the  beds  containing  the  remains 
of  the  old  quaternary  fauna,  is  to  contemplate 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  land  since  their  formation. 
“ Who,”  asks  Mr.  Evans,  “ standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  lofty  cliff  at  Bournemouth,  and  gazing 
over  the  wide  expanse  of  waters  between  the 
present  shore  and  a line  connecting  the  Needles 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ballard  Down  Foreland 
on  the  other,  can  fully  comprehend  how  im- 
mensely remote  was  the  epoch  when  what  is  now 
that  vast  bay  was  high  and  dry  land,  and  a long 
range  of  chalk  downs,  600  ft.  above  the  sea, 
bounded  the  horizon  on  the  south  ?”  Again,  he 
points  to  the  high  terraces  at  Ealing,  Acton,  and 
Highbury,  and  bids  us  look  over  the  valley  four 
miles  in  breadth,  with  the  river  Thames  flowing 
through  it  at  a depth  of  100  ft.  below  its  former- 
level,  in  which,  beneath  our  feet,  are  human 
relics  deposited  at  the  same  time  as  the  gravels ; 
and  then  remember  that  the  traditions  of  the 
country  do  not  carry  us  so  far  back  as  the  close 
of  the  time  when  a bronze-using  people  occupied 
the  island ; that  beyond  this  period  was  a time 
when  man  used  only  stone  implements ; and 
beyond  this  again,  when  the  species  of  animals 
known  to  him  were  not  in  existence,  and  there 
were  the  mammoth,  and  woolly  rhinoceros,  and 
other  strange  forms  moving  about  in  the  forests 
and  swamps ; and  that  all  these  periods  must 
have  intervened  since  the  excavation  of  the 
valley.  “ It  is  impossible,”  he  sums  up,  “ not  to 
sympathise  with  those  who,  from  sheer  inability 
to  carcy  their  vision  so  far  back  into  the  dim 
past,  and  from  unconsciousness  of  the  cogency 
of  other  and  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  are 
unwilling  to  believe  in  so  vast  an  antiquity  for 
man  as  must  of  necessity  be  conceded  by  those 
who,  however  feebly  they  may  make  their 
thoughts  known  to  others,  have  fully  and  fairly 
weighed  the  facts  which  modem  discoveries  have 
unrolled  before  their  eyes.”  But  sympathy  does 
not  prevent  Mr.  Evans  making  his  long  journey 
into  the  past  very  systematically ; and,  judging 
from  the  large  number  of  references  given  in 
foot-notes,  very  carefully. 

Looking  at  superstitions  as  remnants  of  extinct 
faiths  which  have  survived  down  into  an  altered 
state  of  things,  he  thinks  we  may  turn  to  early 
religious  customs  and  rites  to  ascertain  whether 
we  have  grounds  for  our  belief  in  the  antiquity 
of  the  use  of  stone  implements.  He  points  out 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  when  practising  the 
rite  of  embalming,  cut  the  body  open  with  a 
sharp  Ethiopian  stone,  although  they  used  a 
crooked  piece  of  iron  for  the  removal  of  the 
brain.  Another  rite  performed  with  a stone 
kuife  was  that  of  circumcision.  The  Romans 
ratified  a solemn  treaty  with  the  sacrifice  of  a 
pig  by  a flint  stone.  And  that  the  Greeks  re- 
garded flint  arrow-heads  as  charms,  we  may 
ascertain  from  the  beautiful  gold  necklace,  of 
Etruscan  or  Greek  workmanship,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  the  centre  of  which  de- 
pends an  arrow-head  set  in  gold.  The  fact  that 
flint  implements  should  be  held  as  valuable  in 
classical  times  and  should  be  used  in  religious 
rites  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ap- 
jrears  to  him  to  be  due  to  the  sequence  that 
makes  ancient  objects  discarded  from  every-day 
use  at  first  venerable,  and  at  last  holy,  and  thus 
points  conclusively  to  a far  antiquity. 

Before  describing  the  various  flint  implements 
of  the  three  periods — surface  or  neolithic,  cavern, 
and  river  gravels,  which  last  are  linked  together 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock  as  archceolithic  or  paleo- 
lithic— Mr.  Evans  endeavours  to  show  the  method 
of  their  manufacture.  He  visited  Icklingham,  in 
Suffolk,  and  Brandon,  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  there  witnessed  the  process  of 
production  of  gun-flints.  The  flint  is  first  procured 
by  sinking  small  shafts  into  the  ground  until  a 
band  of  the  right  quality  is  found.  The  condi- 
tion is  the  next  matter  of  inquiry,  f6r  flint  that 
has  lain  long  on  the  surface  is  thought  to  be 
intractable,  and  that  which  contains  too  much 
moisture  is  also  difficult  to  work.  Five  tools,  only, 
are  used,  and  of  these  four  are  hammers.  The 
workman  selects  his  block  of  flint,  and  breaks  it 
by  means  of  a quartering  hammer.  Then,  hold- 
ing one  of  the  pieces  in  his  left  hand,  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  end  of  it  can  rest  on  a pad  placed 
for  the  purpose  on  his  thigh,  he  detaches  splinter 
after  splinter  from  it  with  a flaking  hammer. 
Each  flake  is  then  fashioned  by  the  knapping 


hammer  and  a fixed  chisel.  Simple  as  this  pro- 
cess appears,  it  has  its  difficulties.  First,  the 
blow  of  the  flaking  hammer  must  fall  exactly  in 
the  right  place  ; and,  then,  its  intensity  must  be 
so  proportioned  that  it  shall  not  shatter  the  flake 
it  has  chipped  off.  But,  with  a little  practice, 
800  flint  implements  of  a definite  form  can  be 
produced  in  the  course  of  a day  with  the  tools  at 
present  in  use.  The  ancient  flint-workers,  how- 
ever, did  not  possess  these  advantages.  They 
had  to  work  with  stone  tools.  When  they  desired 
to  form  a hatchet,  they  reversed  this  process,  and, 
instead  of  splintering  off  the  flakes  they  required 
and  throwing  away  the  core  as  useless,  they 
shaped  the  core  and  threw  away  the  flakes  from 
it  as  refuse.  Mr.  Evans  gives  the  following 
interesting  particulars  of  the  exploration  of  the 
seat  of  an  ancient  flint  manufactory  at  Grime’s 
Graves,  near  Brandon,  by  Canon  Greenwell : — 

In  a wood  at  this  spot  the  whole  sui-face  of  the  ground 
is  studded  with  shallow,  bowl-shaped  depressions,  from 
20  feet  to  60  feet  in  diameter,  sometimes  running  into 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  irregularly-shaped  hollows.  They 
are  over  250  in  number,  and  one  selected  for  exploration 
was  about  28  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  gradually 
narrowing  to  12  feet  at  the  bottom,  which  proved  to  be 
39  feet  below  the  surface.  Through  the  first  13  feet  it  had 
been  cut  through  sand,  below  which  the  chalk  was  reached, 
and,  after  passing  through  one  layer  of  flint  of  inferior 
quality,  which  was  not  quarried  beyoud  the  limits  of  tho 
shaft,  the  layer  known  as  the  “ floor-stone,”  from  which 
gun-flints  are  manufactured  at  the  present  day,  was  met 
with  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  To  procure  this,  various 
horizontal  galleries,  about  31  feet  in  height,  were  driven 
into  tho  chalk.  The  excavations  had  been  made  by  mean9 
of  picks  formed  from  the  antlers  of  the  red  deer,  of  which 
about  eighty  were  found.  The  points  are  worn  by  use, 
and  tho  thick  bases  of  the  horns  battered  by  having  been 
used  as  hammers  for  breaking  off  portions  of  the  chalk, 
and  also  of  the  nodules  of  flint.  Where  they  had  been 
grasped  by  the  hand  tho  surface  i9  worn  smooth,  and  on 
some  there  wa9  a eoatiug  of  challry  matter  adhering,  on 
which  was  still  distinctly  visible  the  impression  of  the 
cuticle  of  tho  old  flint-worker9.  The  marks  of  the  picks 
and  hammers  were  as  fresh  on  tho  walls  of  the  galleries  as 
if  made  but  yesterday.” 

Similar  flint  manufactories  are  to  be  seen  at 
Cissbury,  near  Worthing,  on  the  Sussex  Downs, 
near  Eastbourne,  and  at  Pressigny  and  Spiennes 
on  the  Continent.  From  these  and  other  centres 
the  implements  would  be,  probably,  bartered 
away  to  those  who  had  not  learnt  the  knack  of 
making  them,  or  did  not  possess  a supply  of  flint. 
In  the  north  and  west  parts  of  Britain,  where 
flint  is  scarce,  various  metanrorphic  and  eruptive 
rocks  were  employed  in  its  place. 

An  important  class  of  relics  is  the  perforated 
axe,  or  hammer,  which  has  a hole  made  iir  it  for 
the  insertion  of  a haft;  and  much  speculation 
has  been  indulged  in  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  hole  was  made.  Some  holes  are  thought  to 
have  been  worked  out  with  the  pick  ; others  may 
have  been  bored  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  a 
drill,  hollow  or  otherwise ; others  are  supposed 
to  have  been  made  with  a pointed  stick  and  sand 
and  water.  In  Scotland,  these  stone  hammers 
were  called  purgatory  hammers  down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  were  supposed  to 
have  been  buried  with  their  owners,  so  that  they 
might  thunder  at  tho  gates  of  purgatory  till  they 
were  opened.  In  Sweden  they  arc  sometimes 
called  Thor’s  hammers,  and  are  thought  to  have 
been  used  by  the  valiant  “war-smiths”  of  old  as 
weapons  as  late  as  eight  or  ten  centuries  after 
our  era.  They,  like  all  the  other  classes  of  ob- 
jects, present  many  forms.  These  holes,  too, 
are  in  various  positions,  some  being  in  the  centre, 
and  others  at  different  distances  from  it.  And 
one  perforated  hammer  has  been  found  near 
Corwen,  Merionethshire,  covered  with  reticulated 
ornamentation.  For  minute  particulars,  we 
must,  however,  refer*  our  readers  to  the  volume 
before  us. 

Wo  must  pass,  rather,  to  a slight  notice  of  the 
examples  of  the  more  curious  implements  known 
as  scrapers,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  for  scraping  hides,  preparing  leather,  scaling 
fish,  making  pins,  and  other  small  articles  of 
bone.  Some  hundreds  of  these  scrapers  have 
been  found  on  the  Yorkshire  moors.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  small  oyster  shells,  and  of 
horse-shoe,  kite,  discoidal,  and  duck-bill  forms. 
On  the  downs,  near  Berling  Gap,  a few  miles 
west  of  Eastbourne,  Mr.  Evans  has  found  as 
many  as  twenty  of  them,  in  various  degrees  of 
perfection,  within  an  hour.  They  are  found  in 
barrows,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in 
and  near  ancient  encampments.  Frequently  the 
edge  is  worn  away  as  though  by  friction,  some- 
times completely,  sometimes  only  sufficiently  to 
remove  its  sharpness,  and  only  on  one  part  of 
it.  These  examples,  we  may  be  almost  certain, 
have  been  used  for  scraping  comparatively  soft 
substances.  But  others  are  found  with  their 
edges  battered  and  chipped  to  a greater  extent 
than  can  be  attributed  to  the  wear-  of  any  amount 
of  scraping.  These,  the  author  suggests,  have 
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been  used  for  striking  a light,  or  procuring  fire. 
“ I have,”  he  says,  “ already  mentioned  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  sparks,  pyrites  is 
as  effective  as  iron,  and  was,  indeed,  in  use 
among  the  Romans.  Now  the  lower  beds  of  our 
English  chalk  are  prolific  of  pyrites,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  upper  beds  are  of 
flint ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  use  of  a 
hammer-stone  of  pyrites,  in  order  to  form  some 
instrument  of  flint,  gave  rise  to  the  discovexy  of 
that  method  of  • producing  fire,  the  invention  of 
which  the  old  myth  attributed  to  Pyrodes,  the 
son  of  Cilix.”  Several  pieces  of  pyrites  have 
been  found  in  early  British  barrows,  in  associa- 
tion with  these  circular-headed  scrapers,  and 
there  is,  apparently,  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  accept  the  suggestion  that  fire  was  procured 
by  their  means. 

Another  curious  implement  belonging  to  these 
old  times,  and  to  the  same  unknown,  uncouth 
people,  is  the  borer  or  drill,  which  is  only  a flat 
splinter  of  flint  chipped  away  by  concave  curves 
into  a tapering  blade  at  one  end,  with  a sharp 
point.  The  wide  end  of  the  flat  piece  of  flint 
serves  wherewith  to  hold  it.  These  rude  borers 
make  true  holes,  it  has  been  ascertained.  Mr. 
Evans  has  bored  perfectly  round  and  smooth 
holes,  through  both  stag’s  horn  and  wood,  with 
flint  flakes  illustrated ; and  the  late  Mons.  E. 
Lartet  di-illed  the  eye  of  a bone  needle  with  an 
ancient  flint  borer  found  in  one  of  the  French 
caverns.  By  means  of  these  sharpened  flint 
flakes,  the  early  people,  whose  tools  we  are  now 
examining,  perforated  stag’s  horns,  teeth,  shells, 
fossils,  and  pierced  the  eyes  of  their  bone  needles. 
They  have  been  found  on  the  Yorkshire  moors, 
in  Derbyshire  and  Suffolk,  Ireland,  France,  and 
Denmark. 

It  is  a somewhat  singular  circumstance  that 
the  same  feeling  that  prompted  the  Greek  or 
Etruscan  lady  to  wear  a flint  arrow  fastened  to 
her  necklace,  has  caused  people  of  many  nations 
to  regard  this  implement  of  prehistoric  warfare 
and  hunting  with  awe.  Mr.  Evans  has  strung 
together  several  instances  in  which  a super- 
natural origin  has  been  assigned  to  them.  The 
Italian  peasant  calls  them  lingue  di  S.  Paolo, 
and  when  he  is  so  lucky  as  to  find  one,  falls  down 
on  his  knees,  devoutly  picks  it  up  with  his  own 
tongue,  and  joyously  preserves  it.  In  some  parts 
of  Italy  they  are  considered  preservatives  against 
harm  from  lightning;  and  in  the  isle  of  Elba 
they  have  been  seen  mounted  in  silver  for 
amulets,  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  Scot- 
land, if  we  may  credit  the  writers  of  the  Stuart 
period,  they  were  supposed  to  have  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  because  they  were  found,  not 
by  means  of  diligent  search,  but  now  and  then, 
when  least  expected,  and  on  beaten  roads.  Robert 
Gordon,  of  Straloch,  goes  farther  than  his  contem- 
poraries in  details  respecting  them,  affirming 
that  they  were  sometimes  found  one  day  where 
there  were  none  the  day  before,  and  that  once 
a man  and  woman,  riding,  each  found  one  in 
their  clothes  to  their  great  surprise.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland,  Sir  W.  Wilde  has  observed,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  fairy  or  elfin  darts,  used  by  those 
tiny  beings  to  shoot  cattle.  This  view  of  their 
origin  pi'evails,  also,  in  Derbyshire.  Aldro- 
vandus  points  out  their  resemblance  to  a man’s 
tongue,  and  adds  they  grow  not  upon  the  ground, 
but  fall  from  heaven  on  the  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
Evidently  they  belonged  to  a people  concerning 
whom  not  a tradition  survived,  or  they  would 
not  thus  be  ascribed  to  elves.  The  chapter  in 
which  they  are  treated  is  full  of  interest. 

There  is  one  object  found  in  the  same  class  of 
graves  as  those  from  which  many  of  the  last- 
mentioned  relics  have  been  taken,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  so  clearly  made  out.  It  consists  of 
a thin  oblong  plate  of  slate,  convex  on  one  side, 
and  concave  on  the  other,  about  5 in.  or  6 in. 
long,  and  between  1 in.  and  2 in.  wide,  perforated 
with  a hole  in  each  angle.  One  specimen  found 
in  a tumulus  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  formed  of  pale 
green  stone,  polished,  has  an  ornamental  border 
composed  of  slightly  indented  ovals  at  one  of  its 
shorter  ends ; but  this  is  a solitary  example  of 
enrichment.  The  others  are  polished,  but  plain. 
Another  that  we  should  mention  specially  was 
found  in  a barrow  on  Roundway  Hill,  near 
Devizes,  in  front  of  the  breast  of  a skeleton, 
between  the  bones  of  the  left  forearm,  with  a 
small  fragment  of  bronze,  like  the  tang  of  a 
knife,  adhering  to  it.  The  position  of  this  speci- 
men, taken  in  connexion  with  the  oblong  rounded 
form  of  all  of  them,  lias  suggested  to  the  Rev. 
Canon  Ingram  that  they  were  bracers,  or  guards 
for  the  left  arm  when  using  the  bow  and  arrow. 
Mr.  Evans  approves  of  this  solution  of  the  specu- 
lation as  to  their  use,  and  would  accept  it  as 


unassailable,  if  it  were  not  that  some  of  these 
plates  have  been  also  found  on  the  right  aim. 
The  late  Lord  Londesborough  examined  a barrow 
near  Driffield,  in  1851,  in  which,  as  we  have  heard 
him  relate,  he  found  a contracted  skeleton,  on 
whose  right  arm  was  ‘ 1 a very  singular  and  beauti- 
ful aimlet,  made  of  some  large  animal’s  bone, 
about  6 in.  long,  and  the  extremities,  which  were  a 
little  broader  than  the  middle,  neatly  squared ; in 
this  were  two  perforations  about  £ in.  from  each 
end,  through  which  were  bronze  pins  or  rivets, 
with  gold  heads,  most  probably  to  attach  it  to  a 
piece  which  had  passed  round  the  arm,  and  been 
fastened  by  a small  bronze  buckle,  which  was 
found  underneath  the  bones.”  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, there  may  have  been  an  error  in  observa- 
tion here,  or  the  term  right  was  inadver- 
tently used  instead  of  left.  The  only  other 
explanations  of  their  purpose  w’hich  have  been 
attempted  are  suggestions  that  they  may  have 
been  charms,  amulets,  or  ornaments ; or  they 
may  have  been  made  to  equalise  the  size  of  cords 
by  drawing  them  through  the  holes ; but  these 
do  not  seem  to  fit  in  so  well  with  all  the  details 
as  the  supposition  that  they  were  used  as 
guards. 

Mr.  Evans  tells  us  he  hesitated  to  include  the 
ornaments  found  in  the  same  interments  as  stone 
implements  and  weapons,  because  they  appear 
to  be  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  time  when  stone 
was  nearly  superseded  by  bronze.  We  are  glad 
that  he  ultimately  decided  in  their  favour,  as 
they  are  of  peculiar  interest.  They  bring  before 
us -the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  warriors 
whose  weapons  we  have  inspected,  and  are,  in 
fact,  a priceless  illustration  of  the  dim,  far-away 
time  these  relics  bring  before  us.  There  are  no 
sparkling  gems  among  them,  no  stone  thrown 
into  relief  like  a cameo,  or  incised  like  an  in- 
taglio, but,  nevertheless,  we  learn  from  them 
that  the  ancient  British  beauty  donned  her  neck- 
lets, bi’acelets  and  rings,  as  does  her  represen- 
tative of  to-day.  But  every  ornament  was  not 
set  aside  to  intensify  female  attractions.  Many 
consisted  of  buttons,  rude,  irregular,  and  cer- 
tainly not  of  attractive  appearance  which,  from 
their  size,  we  may  conclude  were  worn  by  men, 
or  used  by  them  for  a practical  purpose.  These 
have  been  found  in  interments  of  very  early 
dates.  “The  usual  shape,”  says  the  author,  “is 
that  of  an  obtusely  conical  disc,  in  the  base  of 
which  two  converging  holes  are  drilled  so  as  to 
form  a V-shaped  passage,  through  which  the  cord 
for  attachment  could  bo  passed.  These  buttons, 
or  studs,  are  formed  of  different  materials,  but 
most  commonly  of  jet  or  shale.”  Bone,  amber, 
ivory,  and,  very  rarely,  gold,  have  been  used  in 
the  production  of  some  of  the  more  complicated 
ornaments,  besides  jet  and  shale.  Beads  are  a 
common  vehicle  of  ornament.  Of  various  sizes 
and  materials,  and  arranged  in  different  patterns, 
they  appear  to  have  performed  many  offices. 
The  thong  or  cord  on  which  they  have  been 
strung  has  generally  perished  long  before  they 
have  been  exhumed ; hence  the  exact  position  of 
the  various  portions  of  an  ornament  is  occasionally 
difficult  to  make  out ; and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  of  the  whole  number  of  beads  are  often 
lost.  But,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  outline  a 
complete  skeleton  from  one  bone,  so  the  archaao- 
logist  can  make  out  the  design  of  a necklet,  or 
other  ornament,  from  observation  of  a small  por- 
tion of  it.  Some  necklaces  are  formed  of  a 
mixture  of  jet  and  amber,  and  consist  of  jet 
beads  and  amber  plates  of  graduated  BizeB  to 
maintain  them  in  rows  one  below  the  other,  of 
forms  so  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  present 
that  no  mistake  can  be  made  concerning  them. 
In  one  necklace,  found  by  Mr.  Bateman  in  Derby- 
shire, the  plates  were  made  of  ivory ; in  another, 
they  were  made  of  Kimmeridge  coal ; in  another, 
there  were  348  thin  laminm  of  jet,  fifty-four 
cylindrical  beads,  and  eighteen  conical  studs  and 
perforated  plates  of  jet  and  bone.  The  heads 
are  not  always  spherical,  but  quite  as  frequently 
long  and  thin,  and  larger  in  the  centre  than  in 
the  extremities.  The  pendants  which  drooped 
from  these  ornaments  on  to  the  bosoms  of  the 
wearers  were  of  various  forms.  One,  found  by 
Mr.  Lucas,  in  Derbyshire,  resembles  an  eye-glass 
composed  of  three  circles  instead  of  one.  The 
armlets  of  this  period  are  also  of  great  interest. 
The  rings  do  not  appear  to  have  been  worn  upon 
the  fingers,  judging  from  their  size,  but  to  have 
been  either  brooches,  or  ornaments  suspended 
from  necklets  or  chains.  Certain  pebbles,  too, 
appear  to  have  been  counted  as  ornaments,  or 
valuables.  In  a barrow,  near  Everley,  in  which 
a heap  of  burnt  bones  was  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  horns  of  the  red  deer,  a small  red 
pebble  was  found  amidst  the  ashes  with  five 


stemmed  and  barbed  flint  arrow  - heads.  A 
beautiful  pink  pebble  was  found  in  a kist  at 
Breedon.  Quartz  pebbles  are  frequently  found 
in  ancient  burials.  Some  of  these  are  large 
enough  to  be  sling  stones.  Others  may  have 
been  thrown  into  the  grave  in  token  of  respect, 
just  as  we  now  deposit  immortelles  upon  coffins 
and  tombstones.  In  India,  Mr.  Evans  points  out, 
the  mystic  Salagramma  pebble,  placed  in  the 
hand  of  the  dying  Hindoo,  is  considered  a sure 
preservation  against  the  pains  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. With  what  awe,  with  what  agonizing 
hope,  may  these  pink,  and  red,  and  quartz 
pebbles  have  been  placed  in  the  tombs  of  these 
unknown,  unremembered  dead ! 

Wo  have  not  yet  touched  upon  Mr.  Evans’s 
review  of  the  Cave  and  River-Drift  periods. 
For  the  former  we  have,  in  England,  centres  in 
Kent’s  Cavern,  Brixham’s  Cave,  Torquay,  the 
Wookey  hyrena  den,  the  Gower  Caves,  and  King 
Arthur’s  Cave,  Whitchurch.  But  notwith- 
tanding  this  richesse,  Mr.  Evans  runs  through 
the  equally  well-known  Continental  caverns,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  wre  must  agree 
there  were  two  periods  of  cavern  occupation, — 
a Mammoth  period  and  a Reindeer  period. 
French  antiquaries  go  farther,  and  speak  of  four 
ages  of  occupation.  The  first,  when  all  imple- 
ments wei*e  large,  broad,  and  l'ough,  and  made 
of  flint,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  bone, 
and  when  mammoths  and  hymnas  abounded ; 
the  second,  when  implements  were  more  leaf- 
shaped  and  less  clumsy,  and  the  horse  had  made 
its  appearance ; the  third,  when  scrapers  were 
abundant,  denoting  more  care  in  the  preparation 
of  skins,  and,  perhaps,  the  use  of  fire,  bone 
implements  common,  and  ornaxnents  made  of 
teeth  of  animals,  ear-bones  of  horses  and  marine 
shells  ; and  the  fourth,  when  flint  implements 
were  well  shaped,  and  included  saws,  dart-heads, 
harpoon-heads,  and  needles,  when  works  of  art 
began  to  appear  on  them  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
caves,  and  when  birds  and  fish  were  abundant. 
The  main  fact  that  has  impressed  the  author  as 
he  has  studied  this  part  of  his  subject,  is  the 
certainty  that  long  before  the  Stone  period  had 
come  to  an  end,  there  was  a complete  change  in 
the  fauna  of  these  islands.  Men  were  working 
in  and  with  stone  and  bone,  whilst  the  brown 
bear,  the  cave  bear,  the  grizzly  bear,  the  cave 
hymna,  the  cave  lion,  the  Irish  elk,  the  reindeer, 
the  urus,  the  bison,  the  woolly-haired  rliinoceros, 
and  the  mammoth,  were  prowling  about ; and 
were  still  humbly  and  patiently  working  with 
the  same  materials  after  many  of  these  creatures 
were  extinct,  and  others  occupied  their  haunts. 
Forty-eight  species  lived  in  the  earliest  time  in 
which  it  is  known  that  man  hunted  and  wrought, 
and  of  these  only  thirty-eight  were  able  to  live 
on  into  the  later  Stone  period.  Six  more  species 
subsequently  died  out,  and  the  rest  we  have  still 
among  us.  This  fact  is  used  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  acceptation  of  a belief  in  the  long 
duration  of  the  earliest  Stone  period.  For  all 
the  details,  for  all  the  clever  marshalling  of 
forces,  and  accumulation  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  view,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself. 

We  find  as  much  interest  in  the  information 
Mr.  Evans  has  collected  concerning  the  drift 
period.  Thirteen  yeai-s  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  discovery  of  uncouth  implements  in  the 
gravel  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  first  called 
renewed  attention  to  this  period  of  antiquity. 
Since  then  numerous  similar  remains  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  England,  for  the  most 
part  embedded  low  down  in  deep  beds  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  clay,  on  the  slopes  of  our  river-valleys. 
In  one  of  these  beds,  at  Biddenham,  Bedford, 
about  sixty  specimens  of  flint  implements  have 
been  found.  In  another,  at  Brandon,  Suffolk, 
some  hundreds  have  been  collected.  Besides 
implements,  these  beds  contain  bones  of  animals 
which  have  been,  like  them,  washed  or  carried 
there  by  water.  So  far,  bones  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  hyaena,  bear,  bison, 
stag,  horse,  and  ox  have  been  discovered  in  the 
drift.  A celt  found  in  the  gravel  at  Biddenham 
weighs  rather  more  than  1£  lb.,  and  has  been 
chipped  into  shape  both  at  the  butt-end  and  at 
the  point,  showing  that  it  must  have  been 
mounted  in  some  handle  for  use.  But  another, 
smaller,  has  the  natural  crust  of  the  flint  left  at 
the  wide  end,  as  though  left  to  afford  a comfort- 
able hold.  The  original  owners  of  these  relics, 
also  possessed  scrapers,  rude  choppers,  arrow- 
heads, knives,  spear-heads,  and  lance-heads,  all 
of  flint.  So  far,  no  bones  of  human  beings  have 
been  found  in  the  drift,  if  we  except  the  portions 
of  a skeleton  which  were  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  about  the  antiquity  of  which 
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some  doubt  is  entertained.  But  the  absence  is 
accounted  for  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  by  the 
calculation  that,  as  man  lived  by  the  chase,  he 
would  require  a proportion  of  3,000  animals  to 
one  person  : consequently,  when  so  few  remains 
of  animals  are  found,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  be  none  of  man.  Moreover,  all 
bones  that  have  hitherto  been  found  on  the 
gravel-beds  are  larger  than  those  of  human 
beings. 

Mr.  Evans  has  expressed  a modest  fear  that 
I his  accumulations  of  bare  facts  may  appear  dull, 
I But  they  do  not  do  so.  The  period  of  which  he 
I treats  is  not  an  age  of  cloth  of  gold,  purple,  and 
I fine  linen ; but  it  is  a time  of  surpassing  interest, 
I and  there  is  more  to  be  seen  in  the  dimmed 
I sheen  of  the  old  flint  implements  he  has  repre- 
I sented  than  in  many  a magic  crystal. 


IRON  AS  A MATERIAL  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 
It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  present  age 
I that  one  of  the  most  perishable  substances  with 
I which  nature  supplies  us  should  be  almost  exclu- 
I sively  employed  in  structures  which  are  intended 
I to  last  for  centuries,  and  which  were  formerly 

I built  of  stone,  brick,  or  timber.  This  extensive 
use  of  iron  arises  from  the  cheapness  at  which  it 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  great  facility  with 
wliioh  it  can  be  worked  into  any  required  shape. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  any 
structure  of  iron,  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  air 
and  water,  will  rapidly  become  worthless  unless 
protected  by  a coating  of  some  less  oxidizable 
metal,  or  by  having  its  surface  constantly  painted. 
In  the  case  of  such  large  national  monuments  as 
Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges,  the  author 
I of  the  work  before  us  * considers  that  a more 
|j  durable  material  should  have  been  used,  and 
I that  “ the  handsome  stone  structures  of  London 
I and  Waterloo  Bridges  will  be  the  glory  of  the 
I nation  centuries  after  their  flimsy  and  cheap  iron 
i rivals  have  rotted  away.”  The  object  of  this 
| book  is  to  supply  engineering  students  with  reli- 
I]  able  information  on  the  nature  and  properties  of 
I iron,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  prac- 
I tical  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

There  are  three  great  divisions  under  which 
I the  material  called  iron  is  usually  classified — 

I malleable  or  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  cast  iron ; 

I and  of  these  there  are  endless  varieties  both  as 
I to  quality  and  character. 

Iron  is  never  found  in  a chemically  pure  state, 

R but  always  in  combination  with  foreign  sub- 
1 stances,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  manu- 
I facturer  to  get  rid  of  as  far  as  possible,  as  it  is 
I the  presence  of  these  impurities  which  dete- 
I riorates  the  metal.  The  ore,  which  is  an  oxide 
| of  iron,  is  first  heated  in  a blast-fumace  with 
I limestone  and  coal  or  coke,  the  carbon  from  the 
8 latter  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  ore  and 
I allowing  the  molten  metal  to  flow  away  together 
H with  a “slag”  composed  of  the  earthy  matters 
I in  the  ore  united  with  the  limestone.  The  slag 
I being  light  can  be  drawn  off  from  the  top  of  the 
I molten  metal,  which  is  afterwards  run  out  of  the 
I bottom  of  the  furnace  into  furrows  made  in  sand, 
U and  broken  up  into  convenient  lengths  called 
I -“pigs.” 

Chemically  pure  iron,  even  if  it  could  be  ob- 
B tained,  would  be  much  too  soft  for  purposes  of 
I construction,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  a 
I small  quantity  of  carbon  should  be  always  com- 

| bined  with  the  metal  to  render  it  hard  and  strong ; 

U the  proportion  in  which  carbon  combines  with 

U iron  varies  from  £ per  cent,  to  6 per  cent.  In 

R order  that  iron  may  be  malleable,  or  readily 

n worked  by  the  hammer,  it  must  not  contain  more 

I than  £ per  cent,  of  carbon ; and  from  this  pro- 

I portion  up  to  2 per  cent,  of  carbon  in  combina- 

i tion  gives  us  steel.  If  more  than  2 per  cent,  of 

fj  carbon  is  present,  we  obtain  cast  iron,  the  brit- 

tleness of  which  increases  with  the  proportion  of 
:i  carbon  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  6 per  cent. 

I being  the  highest  that  it  is  possible  to  combine 
1 with  it. 

The  minerals,  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
ll  p'horus,  are  found  combined  in  greater  or  less 
| proportion  with  all  iron,  and  these  impurities 
1 must  be  got  rid  of  as  far  as  possible,  since  their 
t|  presence  tends  to  weaken  the  metal. 

Malleable  iron  is  obtained  from  the  “pig”  by 
I the  process  of  “ puddling,”  or  exposing  the 
j molten  metal  to  the  action  of  the  air,  by  which 
i the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  is  carried  off,  the 
metal  being  stirred  until  the  above-named  im- 
purities are  got  rid  of,  and  a spongy  character  is 
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imparted  to  it.  The  iron  is  then  removed  from 
the  furnace  to  the  squeezer,  or  hammer,  by 
which  the  remainder  of  the  slag  is  forced  out, 
and  the  metal  can  then  be  placed  between 
rollers  and  drawn  out  into  flat  bars.  When  bars 
or  beams  of  large  size  are  required,  the  puddled 
bars  are  piled  up  together,  heated  to  a welding 
temperature,  and  passed  several  times  through 
grooved  rollers,  the  size  of  the  groove  diminish- 
ing each  time  until  the  required  shape  and  size 
is  obtained.  By  this  means  bars  of  any  required 
section  and  length  can  be  obtained. 

Cast  iron  is  obtained  by  merely  remelting  the 
pigs,  and  pouring  the  metal  into  sand  moulds 
made  to  any  required  form.  The  quality  of  the 
metal  is  improved  by  frequent  meltings,  which 
remove  the  impurities,  and  for  good  work  third 
melting  should  be  used  ; the  strength  is  also  in- 
creased the  longer  it  is  kept  in  a state  of  fusion. 
It  is  desirable  to  mix  the  pigs  from  different 
ores,  as  well  as  those  obtained  from  different 
meltings. 

To  obtain  great  hardness,  the  castings  must 
be  chilled  or  cooled  rapidly,  the  surface  metal 
which  cools  first  being  always  harder  and  closer 
in  texture  than  the  interior  where  the  castings 
are  of  large  size. 

The  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron,  or  its  power 
to  resist  a direct  strain  applied  to  stretch  it  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  is  small  as  compared 
with  its  crushing  strength,  as  well  as  with  that 
of  malleable  iron  ; 7 tons  being  about  the  average 
force  that  will  break  a bar  1 in.  square,  although 
some  bars  that  have  been  carefully  prepared  and 
kept  in  a state  of  fusion  for  several  hours,  bore 
double  this  amount  of  strain.  It  is  in  its  re- 
sistance to  crushing  that  the  great  value  of  cast- 
iron  as  a building  material  lies  ; experiments 
upon  a large  number  of  cylinders,  £ in.  diameter, 
and  1£  in.  high,  gave  the  crushing  strength  per 
square  inch,  from  25  tons  to  54  tons,  or  an 
average  of  38  tons,  the  specimens  shortening 
from  1-lOth  to  l-20th  of  their  length  before 
crushing ; the  ultimate  tensile  strength  was 
found  to  be  about  l-6th  of  the  crushing,  the 
elongation  being  about  ?r^Tr  of  the  length. 

The  transverse  strength  of  cast  - iron  beams 
is  very  variable,  being  greater  in  proportion  in 
those  of  small  size  than  in  large  castings.  No 
sensible  diminution  of  strength  takes  place  in 
cast  iron,  if  heated  up  to  600"  Falir.,  but  beyond 
that  temperature  it  gets  rapidly  weaker. 

The  ratio  of  the  “ working  strength  ” of  cast- 
iron  to  its  ultimate  strength,  is  as  1 to  3,  or  1 to 
4,  for  a stationary  load,  and  1 to  6 for  a moving 
load,  as  in  the  case  of  a railway  bridge.  If  the 
load  is  kept  within  the  working  limits,  a beam 
of  cast  iron  does  not  lose  strength  by  a con- 
tinuance, however  long,  or  a repetition  however 
often,  of  the  same  load. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  cast  iron  is 
7T,  or  it  weighs  7,100  oz.,  or  413  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot.  One  cubic  inch  weighs  £ lb.,  so 
that  to  find  the  weight  in  pounds  of  a casting 
divide  the  number  of  cubic  inches  it  contains 
by  4. 

The  great  advantage  of  cast  iron  is  that  it 
can  be  made  into  any  required  shape  ; and  when 
many  copies  of  the  same  form  are  wanted,  they 
can  be  supplied  at  a very  moderate  cost  as  com- 
pared with  malleable  iron.  It  has,  however, 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  trustworthy,  and 
liable  to  unsoundness  from  unequal  contraction 
in  cooling,  which  causes  some  parts  to-be  more 
dense  than  others ; this  can  only  be  provided 
against  by  allowing  an  excess  of  strength  in  the 
castings.  Its  brittleness  also  unfits  it  for  use 
where  it  would  be  subject  to  heavy  concussions 
or  sudden  changes  of  load ; this  can,  however, 
be  obviated  by  a process  of  annealing,  which 
produces  malleable  cast-iron,  the  castings  being 
first  made  in  the  usual  way  from  soft  and  pure 
charcoal  pig,  and  kept  red-hot  for  some  days  in 
powdered  red  hematite  ore,  by  which  most  of 
the  carbon  is  extracted,  and  the  metal  is  con- 
verted into  malleable  iron ; the  expense,  how- 
ever, of  this  process  prevents  it  from  being  used 
for  any  but  small  castings,  of  which  a large 
number  are  required.  Cast  ii-on  does  not  oxidize 
(rust)  so  readily  as  wrought  iron,  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  but  the  continued  action  of  sea- 
water is  to  convert  it  into  a soft  porous  mass, 
which  readily  crumbles  to  pieces. 

Although  the  ultimate  resistance  of  cast  iron 
to  crushing  is  about  six  times  that  to  extension, 
yet  with  moderate  strains,  such  as  5 tons  per 
square  inch,  they  may  be  considered  as  nearly 
equal  for  practical  purposes,  the  alteration  of  a 
bar  being  between  an(l  tcW  °f  ifcs  length, 
so  that  5,500  tons  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
modulus  of  elasticity,  or  that  force  which  would 


be  required  to  extend  a bar  1 in.  square  to  twice 
its  length,  or  compress  it  to  half  its  length  sup- 
posing the  elasticity  could  remain  perfect. 

Wrought  or  malleable  iron  is  the  metal  in  its 
purest  condition,  and  with  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  carbon  and  other  foreign  matters  removed 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  When  a wrought- 
iron  bar  is  broken  by  a tensile  strain,  applied  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  it  contracts  in  sec- 
tional area  at  some  point  before  fracture,  the 
amount  of  contraction  depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  metal,  and  being  as  much  as  50  per  cent, 
in  some  specimens.  The  average  resistance  to 
fracture,  or  tensile  strength,  is  about  25  tons  per 
square  inch  of  original  section,  and  no  wrought 
iron  ought  ever  to  be  allowed  in  a structuro 
which  will  not  stand  at  least  20  tons  per  square 
inch. 

When  a compressive  force  is  applied  to 
wrought  iron  it  will  stand  about  9 tons  per  square 
inch  before  any  perceptible  change  takes  place 
in  the  form,  but  beyond  this  it  becomes  distorted, 
and  yields  like  a lump  of  lead,  its  ultimate 
crushing  strength  being  about  16  tons  per  inch. 
The  tensile  strength  of  rolled  plates  is  10  per 
cent,  less  across  the  grain  or  direction  of  fibre 
than  with  it,  and  the  ductility  is  about  one  half. 

Wrought  iron  may  be  considered  as  perfectly 
elastic  as  long  as  the  tensile  strain  does  not 
exceed  10  tons  per  square  inch  of  section,  the 
metal  returning  to  its  original  shape  and  size 
when  the  strain  is  removed  without  any  “ set  ” or 
visible  change  of  form ; beyond  this  amount  the 
extension  becomes  permanent,  the  limit  of 
elasticity  being  passed,  which  may  safely  be 
taken  at  about  half  the  breaking  weight.  If  a 
slight  permanent  set  is  produced  when  a load  is 
first  put  on,  this  set  will  not  be  increased  by  any 
number  of  repetitions  of  that  load,  but  each  time 
the  force  is  removed  it  will  return  to  the  form 
it  assumed  after  the  first  loading,  provided  the 
limit  of  elasticity  is  not  passed.  For  every  ton 
of  load  per  square  inch  up  to  10  tons  the  exten- 
sion is  1:,suo  of  the  length. 

When  wrought  iron  is  subjected  to  a com- 
pressing strain  it  is  reduced  nrfiTTo  of  its  length 
for  every  ton  per  square  inch  up  to  13  tons, 
beyond  which  the  amount  of  compression  increases 
more  rapidly ; so  that  up  to  the  limit  within 
which  tills  material  ought  to  be  strained  in 
practice,  whether  in  tension  or  compression,  it 
may  be  assumed  as  perfectly  elastic,  the  modulus 
being  10,000  tons  per  square  inch  of  section. 

The  toughness  of  wrought  iron  renders  it 
useful  for  railways,  machinery,  armour  defences, 
and  wherever  capability  of  resisting  shocks  and 
irregular  strains  is  required  ; there  is,  however, 
great  variety  in  the  hardness  of  the  metal,  the 
soft  irons  being  considered  most  valuable  for 
withstanding  heavy  concussions  or  vibrations. 

When  a piece  of  wrought  iron  is  broken 
suddenly  it  generally  presents  a crystalline 
fracture,  but  if  the  force  is  applied  gradually  the 
appearance  is  fibrous  or  silky ; the  fibres  are,  in 
fact,  the  crystals  drawn  out  by  the  process  of 
rolling  or  hammering.  A crystalline  fracture 
indicates  hardness,  while  a fibrous  fracture  is  a 
mark  of  softness  and  ductility;  the  finer  and 
more  uniform  the  crystals  the  higher  the  quality 
of  the  metal.  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
process  of  manufacture,  the  specific  gravity  of 
wrought  iron  is  higher  than  of  cast,  being 
usually  taken  at  7'68,  a cubic  foot  weighing 
480  lb.,  and  a plate  1 in.  thick  40  lb.  per  foot 
super.  A bar  1 in.  square,  and  1 yard  long, 
weighs  10  lb. ; so  that  the  weight  of  a lineal  yard 
of  any  section  of  bar  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
square  inches  in  the  section  by  ten. 

It  is  generally  found  that  large  masses  of 
forged  iron  do  not  possess  the  relative  strength 
of  smaller  ones,  from  being  irregular  in  texture. 
Rolling  improves  the  toughness  more  than 
hammering  does,  the  latter  processes  hardening 
it,  but  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  more 
brittle. 

Wrought  iron  can  be  case-hardened  by  heating 
it  for  some  days  in  contact  with  bone-dust  or 
other  animal  substance  containing  carbon ; by 
this  process  the  surface  becomes  converted  into 
steel  by  the  absorption  of  carbon. 

If  heat  is  applied  to  wrought  iron  its  strength 
is  not  affected  as  long  as  the  temperature  does 
not  rise  above  350°  Fahr.,  but  beyond  that  it 
begins  to  lose  strength.  When  the  temperature 
is  reduced  very  low  the  metal  becomes  less 
flexible  and  more  brittle,  so  that  its  deflexion 
under  a given  load  is  diminished,  but  at  the  same 
time  its  liability  to  fracture  is  increased. 

The  decay  of  iron  arises  from  the  joint  action 
of  air  and  water,  the  oxygen  from  which  com- 
bines with  the  metal,  and  forms  a hydrated  ses. 
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quioxide,  called  rust.  The  prevention  of  rust 
in  iron  has  received  but  little  attention  from 
chemists,  but  is  a subject  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance when  we  consider  the  enormous  amount  of 
exposed  ironwork  in  modern  structures,  whose 
only  protection  is  a coat  of  paint,  wliioh  must  be 
renewed  every  year  to  prevent  loss  of  strength ; 
hence  there  is  a constant  expense  entailed  for 
keeping  up  iron  structures,  and  preventing  them 
from  falling  into  a dangerous  condition.  The 
process  of  coating  with  zinc,  called  galvanizing, 
can  only  be  applied  to  small  bodies  : the  surface 
is  first  cleaned  with  dilute  acid,  and  then  dipped 
in  a bath  of  melted  zinc,  which  prevents  oxidation 
for  a considerable  period. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  practical  man 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  varieties  of  mal- 
leable iron  in  the  market,  as  they  differ  as  much 
in  quality  as  in  price.  The  Swedish  iron,  being 
smelted  with  charcoal,  is  very  fine,  pure,  soft,  and 
tough,  but  is  mostly  used  for  making  steel.  The 
highest  class  of  irons  for  structural  purposes  is 
the  “best  Yorkshire,”  made  at  Lowmoor,  Bow- 
ling, and  Farnley,  which  is  noted  for  uniformity 
in  texture,  toughness,  and  soundness,  and,  on  this 
account,  the  price  is  double  that  of  the  common 
iron. 

The  ordinary  qualities  of  iron  are  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  “ Staffordshire,” 
although  often  produced  in  Wales  and  Scotland, 
as  well  as  the  midland  counties  generally ; of  this 
there  are  three  varieties,  known  as  common,  best, 
and  best  best,  according  to  the  strength  and 
toughness. 

The  work  before  us  is  a valuable  one  to  all 
who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  iron — 
both  as  to  its  merits  and  demerits;  but  the 
author  would  have  made  it  more  complete  by 
adding  a chapter  upon  the  manufacture  and 
qualities  of  steel,  a material  which  is  likely  to 
become  an  important  building  material,  since 
the  facilities  for  its  manufacture  are  daily  being 
inci'eased. 


LAMBETH  PALACE  AND  THE  HOUSES 

OF  PARLIAMENT,  AND  THE  LAMBETH 
POTTERIES. 

The  complaint  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, made  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  also  by 
his  Grace  to  the  House  of  Lords,  has  been  re. 
mitted  by  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  to  the  Lambeth 
vestry,  and  some  practical  steps  to  abate  the 
alleged  nuisance  are  likely  to  be  the  result.  The 
archbishop’s  complaint  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
vapour  of  muriatic  acid,  emanating  from  the 
potteries,  poisons  the  atmosphere,  causes  decay 
of  the  stone  in  the  neighbouring  buildings,  and 
is  highly  prejudicial  to  health.  The  archbishop 
further  states  that  the  stone  of  Lambeth  Palace 
has  been  greatly  injured  by  it,  and  that  it  is 
well  known  that  the  decay  of  the  limestone  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  attributable  to  the 
same  cause.  This  communication  having  been 
considered  by  the  vestry,  they  directed  Dr. 
McCormack,  their  medical  officer,  to  make  an 
examination  and  report  upon  the  subject.  This 
report,  which  was  submitted  to  the  vestry  at 
their  last  meeting,  contains  some  interesting 
facts  as  to  the  effect  of  the  vapour  from  the  pot- 
teries  on  Lambeth  Palace  and  the  neighbouring 
buildings.  After  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  vapour  in  question  (hydrochloric  acid  gas) 
is  not  injurious  to  health,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  vestry,  as  a nuisance  authority,  have  no 
power  to  deal  with  this  portion  of  the  arch- 
bishop’s complaint,  the  medical  officer  goes 
on  to  say : — “ On  the  other  hand,  the  allegations 
made  by  his  Grace  as  to  the  effects  upon  the 
stone  of  the  Palace  and  vegetable  life  are  per- 
fectly correct.  It  is  a well-established  fact  that 
one  part  in  ten  thousand  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  will  destroy  a full-grown  shrub  in  a short 
time.  As  regards  its  action  upon  the  stone  of 
the  Bishop’s  Palace  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I 
subjected  a portion  of  stone  I obtained,  after 
several  days  of  dry  weather,  from  the  Palace,  to 
chemical  tests,  and  found,  even  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  specimen  examined,  sufficient 
traces'of  ^the  acid  to  satisfy  me  of  its  being  the 
cause  of  the  decay.  I may  here  remark  that 
the  stone  of  which  the  Palace  is  built  is  pecu- 
liarly soft  and  porous,  and  very  readily  absorbs 
the  acid,  there  being  in  this  stone  a large  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  most  readily 
acted  upon  by  the  acid.”  As  regards  this  por- 
tion of  the  Archbishop’s  complaint,  the  medical 
officer  leaves  it  to  the  legal  adviser  of  the  vestry 
to  recommend  what  action,  if  any,  can  be  taken. 
In  continuation  he  then  says,  “ As  respects  the 


decay  of  the  stone  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
I am  not  in  a position  to  say  whether  or  not  it 
has  been  caused  by  the  action  of  these  gases  ; 
it  is,  however,  a remarkable  fact  that  portions  of 
the  Houses  facing  Parliament-street  and  the 
parks,  and  not  therefore  so  likely  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  depositing  of  this  acid,  suffer  as 
much  from  decay  as  the  river  frontage.” 

A very  long  discussion,  as  to  the  course  to  be 
adopted  by  the  vestry,  followed  upon  the  reading 
of  Dr.  McCormack’s  report,  and  it  was  ultimately 
resolved  that  the  report  be  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  members  prior  to  any  ulterior  steps 
being  taken.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  potteries  are  themselves  about  to 
move  in  the  matter,  for  the  medical  officer  fur- 
ther stated  that  in  reply  to  a suggestion  from 
himself  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to  suggest 
any  means  by  which  these  gases  could  be  con- 
densed or  prevented  passing  into  the  atmosphere, 
Mr.  Doulton  stated  to  him  that  he  purposed  con- 
sulting a first-class  engineer,  who  was  also  a good 
chemist ; and  that  on  his  mentioning  the  matter  to 
the  other  manufacturers,  they  all  expressed  their 
willingness  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Doulton. 


HEALTHY  HOUSES* 

Mr.  Eassie  says  the  task  he  set  himself  in 
writing  this  book  was  to  give  the  best  informa- 
tion, and  the  results  of  the  most  recent  inquiries, 
on  all  questions  pertaining  to  this  subject,  and 
to  write  a popular  treatise  which  should  embrace 
all  the  sanitary  requirements  of  a modern  habi- 
tation, at  a price  within  the  reach  of  every  one ; 
and  this  he  has  done.  All  kinds  of  drain-pipes, 
traps,  gullies,  basins,  water-closets,  earth  and 
ash  closets,  the  ventilation  of  house-drains  and 
soil-pipes,  the  construction  of  water-cisterns  and 
filters,  damp-proof  and  fire-proof  constructions, 

! the  heating  and  ventilation  of  rooms,  and  the 
construction  of  cooling-houses, — all  these  things 
necessary  to  a modem  habitation  are  fully  de- 
scribed. If,  however,  more  space  had  been  given 
to  the  requirements  of  the  poorest  class  of 
I houses,  and  less  to  those  of  mansions,  it  would 
have  been  better.  Those  who  build  “good 
houses  ” can  well  afford  to  take  and  pay  for 
professional  advice  in  these  matters  (although 
they  often  fail  to  do  so)  ; while  those  who  build 
houses  for  workmen  to  live  in  seldom  ask  this 
advice,  and  if  the  information  could  be  given  in 
a shilling  book  in  an  intelligible  form,  it  would 
be  a very  excellent  thing.  Nevertheless,  this 
little  treatise  is  a very  meritorious  one,  and 
useful  more  or  less  to  the  builders  of  all  kinds  of 
houses,  as  well  as  to  their  occupants.  With  the 
information  it  conveys — and  it  may  be  relied 
upon  as  sound  and  authentic — the  tenant  of  a 
house  who,  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  his 
family,  may  have  suffered  from  the  sickness 
caused  by  defective  drainage  and  defective  con- 
struction of  the  house  he  lives  in,  may  find  out 
the  cause  of  it  himself,  and  should  then  insist 
upon  the  landlord  doing  to  the  premises  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  his  health,  and 
perhaps  even  more  necessary  to  the  health  of 
his  family,  seeing  that  they  probably  spend  more 
of  their  time  in  the  house  than  he  does. 

In  the  matter  of  trapping  and  ventilating 
house-drains  and  soil-pipes,  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  author  takes  the  same  view  that  we 
have  always  taken,  and  insists  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  ventilating  pipes  being  carried  up  of  the 
full  size  of  the  soil-pipe  to  a point  above  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  that  the  waste-pipes  from 
kitchen  and  scullery  sinks,  as  well  as  from  baths, 
should  be  made,  wherever  practicable,  to  dis- 
charge into  a trap  outside  the  wall  of  the  house. 

“ All  theories  of  drainage  which  fail  to  incul- 
cate the  absolute  necessity  of  the  ample  ventila- 
tion of  drains  and  sewers  are  worse  than  use- 
less,— they  are  even  dangerous.  So  are  all 
schemes  which  rely  solely  upon  what  is  called 
trapping.  Drainage  without  ventilation  is 
erroneous;  trapping  without  proper  ventilation 
is  illusory.”  . “ The  plain  rule  is  this, 

at  the  head  of  eveiy  drain,  or  at  the  end  of  every 
ramification  of  the  drain,  fix  an  upright  tube  of 
as  near  the  area  of  the  drain-pipe  as  possible, 
but  at  all  events  not  less  than  half  its  bore.” 
(This  should  have  been  half  its  sectional  area). 

“ If  a sink  or  wash-basin  must  communicate 
with  the  drain,  care  should  be  taken  to  carry  a 
ventilating-pipe  from  the  waste-pipe  out  into  the 
open  air,  and,  if  necessary,  up  to  the  roof.” 
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Like  everybody  practically  acquainted  with 
this  subject,  Mr.  Eassie  sees  the  absurdity  of 
trying  to  ventilate  the  sewers  of  a town  by  a 
few  tall  shafts  or  furnaces,  or  by  fans. 

If  the  author  should  be  called  upon  for  a 
second  edition,  we  would  suggest  to  him  the- 
propriety  of  giving  an  example  of  the  proper 
manner  of  draining  “cottage  property,” — a fine 
name  for  a most  wretched  class  of  houses  in 
towns, — for  the  foul  gas  that  arises  from  drains 
and  sewers  is  not  attracted  by  persons’  pockets, 
but  by  their  lungs,  and  is  as  injurious  to  the 
labourer  as  to  the  merchant. 

Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  insisted 
upon  by  the  local  authorities  of  certain  towns,, 
that  every  house-drain  shall  be  ventilated  at  its 
head,  or  at  the  highest  part  of  its  system,  by  a 
pipe  of  considerable  diameter,  that  is,  from  3 in. 
to  4 in.,  carried  up  above  the  roof.  This  ought 
to  be  a general  order  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  course  of  time  we  hope  it  will  be ; in  the 
meantime  it  behoves  those  who  write  upon  this 
subject  to  remember  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
few  well-drained  houses,  living  in  the  midst  of 
or  near  to  large  numbers  badly-drained,  will  not 
gain  much  by  their  attention  to  their  merely 
personal  requirements  and  comfort,  if  the  others 
are  left  without  attention. 

Where  a town  authority,  by  steady  perse- 
verance in  breaking  down  the  obstructions  that 
are  always  raised  by  self-interested  persons, 
ignorant  of  the  benefits  of  proper  drainage  and 
water  supply,  has  succeeded  in  getting  over  the 
“dead  point,”  and  getting  a majority  of  the 
houses  well  drained  and  the  drains  well  venti- 
lated, the  rest  follows  easily.  But  it  is  such  up- 
hill work  for  a local  town  authority  to  be  always 
fighting  with  the  inhabitants  (or  certain  portions 
of  them,  rather),  in  order  to  get  anything  done,, 
that  they  often  never  get  over  the  dead  point,  or 
reach  near  to  it. 

If  an  individual  is  counselled  to  adopt  in  his 
house  such  means  as  have  been  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  the  proper  ones  to  be  adopted,  he 
looks  around  him  and  says, — “ What  use  ? Why 
should  I do  what  you  do  not  make  my  neigh- 
bour do  ? Let  all  do  alike,  and  then  I shall  be 
agreeable.”  Here,  then,  we  urgently  want 
imperial  legislation,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  we  must  have  it.  We  have  plenty  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  plenty  of  statutory  law  on 
the  subject ; but  they  are  like  so  many  bones 
over  which  lawyers  wrangle,  and  those  who  look 
on  and  are  waiting  for  the  result  become 
bewildered  with  their  uncertainty  of  action. 

The  general  Acts  point  out  the  necessity  of 
house-drains  being  ventilated,  but  the  framers 
of  special  local  Acts  have  been  allowed, 
while  professing  to  incorporate  general  Acts,  to 
exclude  the  most  beneficial  clauses,  and  in  other 
cases,  where  these  have  been  allowed  to  stand, 
they  become  useless,  because  the  manner  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  applied  is  not  specified. 
Thus  we  find  that  to  come  within  the  point  of 
law  in  ventilating  house-drains  paltry  little  pipes 
of  z in.  or  1 in.  in  diameter  are  put  up,  and 
twisted  round  all  sorts  of  angles,  so  that  while 
the  law  (such  as  it  is)  may  be  complied  with,  iu 
the  opinion  of  a lawyer,  any  one  practically 
acquainted  with  physical  laws  must  know  that 
these  things  are  useless  for  the  purpose  they  are 
intended  for. 


PROPOSED  PUBLIC  GARDEN  IN  EBURY 
SQUARE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  St.  George’s  Yestry  last 
week,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  through  his 
solicitors,  submitted  a communication  to  the 
vestry  to  the  effect  that  he  is  desirous  of  con- 
verting Ebury-square,  Pimlico,  into  a public 
garden.  His  lordship  states,  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  vestry,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
neglected  state  of  the  garden,  which  has  almost 
become  a public  nuisance,  he  has  put  an  end  to 
the  lease  under  which  the  garden  was  held,  and 
that  wishing  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  the 
ground,  he  has  determined  to  lay  it  out  and 
plant  it,  and  let  the  public  have  access  thereto. 
His  lordship  is  also  anxious,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
railings,  as  is  often  done  on  the  Continent, 
but  he  suggests  that  the  vestry  should  look  after 
the  property,  and  he  further  stipulates  for  not 
abandoning  his  rights  for  ever  in  the  soil  of  the 
garden,  as  it  might  become  advisable  hereafter, 
if  the  place  became  a nuisance,  to  inclose  it 
again.  He  wishes,  however,  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  an  entirely  open  garden  in  London,  and 
thinks  that  the  spot  in  question  will  give  a good 
opportunity  for  doing  so,  and  particularly  so  as 
it  would  benefit  the  working  classes  who  abound 
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iu  the  neighbourhood.  His  lordship  makes  it  a 
condition  that  the  vestry  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  so  as  to  provide  for  the  proper  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  gardens  for  the  use 
of  the  public. 

In  a discussion  which  followed,  some  members 
of  the  vestry  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  afraid  we  had  not  quite  arrived 
at  the  time  to  appreciate  the  continental  ma- 
nagement of  such  places  and  that  in  the  present 
case  it  would  be  necessary  for  railings  to  be  put 
up  and  a keeper  appointed  to  look  after  the 
place.  Ultimately,  however,  a resolution  was 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  every  facility  should 
be  afforded  by  the  vestry  to  enable  the  Marquis’s 
liberal  proposal  to  be  carried  out,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  sanctioned  as  suggested  by  his  lord- 
ship.  In  a short  time,  therefore,  we  may  look 
forward  to  see  the  completion  and  opening  of 
this  most  praiseworthy  undertaking  for  the  en- 
joyment and  benefit  of  the  residents  in  Pimlico. 


■WIDENING  THE  STRAND. 

ALTERATIONS  AT  ST.  MART’S  CHURCH. 

The  improvement  some  time  ago  decided  upon 
by  throwing  St.  Mary’s  churchyard  into  the 
.street  for  the  purpose  of  widening  and  improving 
the  carriage  and  footways  in  the  Strand,  is  now 
being  carried  out.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  old 
S railings  inclosing  the  churchyard  have  been  re- 
moved, and  workmen  are  now  engaged  in  taking 
down  the  walls  preliminary  to  the  churchyard 
being  laid  out  as  a portion  of  the  public  thorough- 
fare. The  alterations,  so  far  as  regards  both  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  church,  will  be  a 
most  important  improvement,  and  a great  public 
convenience,  more  especially  that  which  will  be 
I secured  on  the  south  side.  No  one  having  to 
I pass  along  this  portion  of  the  Strand  can  have 
B failed  to  experience  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
H which  has  hitherto  been  the  result  of  absence  of 
| a footpath  alongside  the  church.  The  improve- 
| ments  in  progress  will  secure  this  desirable  addi- 
| tion  to  the  thoroughfare  for  the  thousands  of  pedes- 
| triaus  who  daily  pass  along  the  Strand,  whilst 
H the  widening  of  the  choked-up  roadway  on  the 
I north  side  of  the  church,  although  not  to  the  extent 
I]  of  more  than  about  2 ft.,  will  also  confer  a great 
I advantage.  We  understand  that  the  portion  of 
B the  churchyard  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is 
t!  also  to  be  entirely  added  to  the  street,  with  the 
U exception  of  a small  space  in  front  of  the  steps 
I forming  the  present  approach  into  the  church, 
I whilst  the  footpath  in  Newcastle-street,  at  the 

I east  end,  is  to  be  widened  and  made  more  con- 

II  veuient  for  traffic  by  the  absorption  into  the 
B street  of  the  space  hitherto  inclosed. 


I ALBERT  MEMORIAL : A SUGGESTION. 

I have  not,  at  present,  any  intention  of 
p expressing  any  opinion  with  rogard  to  the 
I merits  or  defects  of  the  Albert  Memorial,  but 
B there  seems  to  me  to  be  one  mistake  in  the  design 
1 which  can  even  now  be  so  easily  remedied,  that 
| I would  like  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
I suggesting  it. 

I Most  people  will,  I fancy,  agree  with  me  in 

I thinking  that  the  great  bas-relief,  or  panorama  as 
p it  is  called,  round  the  base  is  placed  too  low.  A 
pi  Greek  or  classical  architect  would  have  placed  it 
! in  the  pediments  or  in  friezes  over  the  columns, 
ti  not  under  them  j nor  can  I call  to  mind,  at 
H present,  any  instance,  either  in  Medimval  or 
ij  Eastern  art,  in  which  the  feet  of  the  sculptured 
||  figures  are-  not  placed  higher  than  the  heads  of 
>i  the  spectators ; and,  indeed,  common  sense  would 
>1  seem  to  dictate  this  as  a rule  of  art  that  should 
N never  be  transgressed.  In  the  present  instance, 

* I those  who  stand  on  the  top  step  to  look  at  the 
Ji  sculptures,  are  so  near  that  they  cannot  grasp 
r properly  even  single  figures,  much  less  the 
il  whole  group,  and  they  cut  up  and  hide  the  com- 
;t  position  from  those  behind  them,  in  a most 
l|  painful  manner.  Add  to  this  that  they  are  so 
?!  near  that  any  one  with  a knobbed  stick  might 
?!  break  the  noses  or  fingers  of  the  figures,  or  other- 
si  wise  damage  them,  with  the  greatest  ease  ; and 

I I when  King  Mob  adopts  the  Albert  Memorial,  as 
? | a chapel  of  ease  to  the  Nelson  Monument  in 
h Trafalgar-square,  this  will  certainly  be  done, 

and  it  may  bo  to  an  irremediable  extent. 

_ The  remedy  for  all  this  appears  to  me  very 
ii  simple.  It  would  consist  merely  in  removing 

the  upper  flight  of  steps,  and  replacing  them  with 
n a boldly-designed  granite  sub-basement.  A plain 
1 1 pyramid  of  ordinary  steps,  with  6-in.  risers,  with- 
)i  out  any  ornament,  and  unbroken  by  pedestals, 


or  any  architectural  features,  is,  perhaps,  the 
meanest  basement  that  could  be  designed  for 
this  or  any  other  monument ; but  a perpendicular 
podium,  following  the  lines  of  the  monument  but 
projecting  beyond  it  all  round,  would  give  height 
and  dignity  to  the  whole,  and  raise  the 
sculptures  sufficiently  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  to 
allow  of  their  being  seen  at  a pleasing  angle. 
The  monument  would  then  stand  in  a courtyard, 
the  angles  of  which  would  be  marked  by  the  four 
great  groups  representing  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  thus,  besides  the  additional 
height,  would  have  sufficient  room  to  stand  in, 
which  at  present  it  certainly  does  not  possess ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  court  being  now  occupied 
by  the  steps  in  question. 

Besides  all  this,  though  it  may  be  both  reason- 
able and  appropriate  to  provide  broad  flights  of 
steps  leading  to  the  spacious  courtyard  in  which 
the  monument  would  then  stand,  there  seems 
neither  reason  nor  appropriateness  in  providing 
unlimited  stair  accommodation  to  land  the  spec- 
tator exactly  where  he  ought  not  to  be,  where 
there  is  no  door  to  enter  by,  nor  mom  to  move 
about,  or  to  see  properly  what  he  came  to  look  at. 
In  conclusion,  I may  add  that  there  would  bo  no 
structural  or  mechanical  difficulty  in  effecting 
this  change.  It  would  not  cost  much,  and  might 
easily  be  done  long  before  the  statue  of  Prince 
Albert  is  so  far  complete  as  to  allow  of  the 
monument  being  finally  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  erected. 

Jas.  Fergusson. 


ARCHITECTS  ABSENT  FROM  THE 
ALBERT  MEMORIAL. 

On  the  podium  of  the  magnificent  monument 
erected  to  commemorate  the  intellectual  and 
benevolent  character  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
of  which  we  may  justly  feel  proud,  as  the  finest 
thing  in  Europe  of  its  kind,  the  architects  have 
fared  rather  badly.  Some  of  renown  are  ignored, 
while  others,  who  have  made  no  mark  in  the 
world  worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance,  have 
found  admission  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
deserving.  It  is  distressing  to  find  fault  with 
any  features  of  this  national  work,  but  justice 
must  have  her  due,  and  a voice  should  be  raised 
on  behalf  of  those  who  have  so  strangely  been 
neglected. 

Since  the  days  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  no 
British  architect  has  deserved  better  of  posterity 
than  Sir  John  Soane.  No  one  achieved  in  his 
lifetime  a higher  and  more  deserved  reputation 
for  originality  and  good  taste,  and  no  one  has 
established  a better  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his 
country  than  he  has  by  the  munificent  bequest 
to  it  of  his  invaluable  museum,  with  funds  for 
its  perpetual  support : yet  Sir  John  Soane  is 
not  here. 

What  Soane  did  for  England,  Schinkel  did 
for  Germany ; or,  at  least,  for  Prussia.  Like 
Sir  John  Soane,  he  was  in  his  day  a great  re- 
former in  architecture.  The  public  buildings  of 
Berlin  attest  his  originality  and  cultivated  taste, 
and  the  museum  which  he  left  to  his  nation  is 
one  of  the  choice  attractions  of  the  Prussian 
capital : yet  Schinkel  is  not  here. 

Among  French  architects  surely  Claude  Per- 
rault  deserved  a place.  There  is  nothing  more 
classical  in  Paris  than  his  admirable  fagade  of 
the  Louvre  : yet  Perrault  is  not  here. 

In  Italy,  the  first  to  introduce  the  Classical 
style,  and  follow  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius,  was 
Masuccio  II.  of  Naples,  1328,  he  was  somewhat 
anterior  to  Orgagna,  and  much  anterior  to 
Brunelleschi.  The  stupendous  tower  of  S.  Chiara, 
the  earliest  modem  monument  in  Europe  of 
regular  architecture,  is  a marvel  of  simplicity 
and  elegant  proportions,  and  alone  sufficient,  one 
would  have  thought,  to  secure  him  standing  room 
among  the  immortals  on  the  Albert  Memorial : 
yet  Masuccio  is  not  here. 

Where,  also,  is  the  worthy  Pollio  ? Since  the 
days  of  Augustus  no  one  has  rendered  a greater 
service  to  architecture  than  Vitruvius.  The  whole 
fraternity  of  architects  are  deeply  indebted  to 
him,  and  always  will  be  ; he  may  not  have  erected 
any  remarkable  buildings  of  note,  to  the  ruins 
of  which  posterity  can  still  point  with  admira- 
tion, but  he  has  left  us  what  are  much  better 
than  ruins,  he  has  left  us  the  imperishable 
records  and  rules  of  art ; yet  Vitruvius  is  not 
here.  He  ought  to  have  been  seen  were  it  only 
in  profile,  like  the  distinguished  designer  of  this 
costly  shrine.  Instead  of  these  men  of  mark, 
whose  presence  in  marble  it  would  always  have 
been  a satisfaction  to  contemplate,  we  have  other 
characters  introduced  with  whom  we  cannot 


sympathise.  There  is  old  Hiram,  or  Huram,  of 
Tyre,  for  his  name  is  as  uncertain  as  his  figure 
is  apocryphal,  brass-founder  to  King  Solomon ; 
and  there  is  one  Bezaleel,  a goldsmith  and  carver, 
whom  Moses  employed  in  the  decorations  of  the 
tabernacle  : what  have  these  cunning  workmen 
to  do  with  the  history  of  architecture  ? If  a 
biblical  association  was  deemed  imperative,  there 
was  the  builder  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  draw 
upon,  biblical  to  the  back-bone  ; Nimrod  had 
quite  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  Sennacherib. 
Turn  we  from  these  stalwart  fictions  to  a more 
genial  subject : the  gentle  and  amiable  Nitocris, 
the  only  female  figure  here,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  the  personification  of  the  art ; 
we  must  all  be  delighted  to  see  her,  not  for  her 
own  merits  alone,  but  for  the  associations  of 
4,000  years  which  she  represents  in  her  ever- 
youthful  person.  Cheops,  however,  muscular 
Cheops,  carries  us  back  in  the  world’s  history  a 
thousand  years  beyond  : it  is  a wonderful  thing 
to  have  this  giant  in  the  building  line  brought 
home  to  our  own  doors.  We  may,  probably,  all 
recollect  the  lines  of  Byron  - — 


Let  not  a monument  give  you  or  me  hopes,  ^ 
Since  not  a pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops. 


But  here  he  is,  at  least  as  large  as  life,  or  some- 
what bigger.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
grand  figures  did  not  begin  their  march  from  the 
opposite  corner : architecture  had  its  cradle  in 
the  east,  but  here  it  is  made  to  be  born  in  the 
west. 

The  Greek  architects  recall  to  mind  some 
noble  ruins — the  Parthenon  and  the  propylea  at 
Athens — which  rise  up  before  our  imaginations 
as  we  hear  their  names ; but  they  are  rather  too 
numerous  as  representative  men,  and  it  is  only 
in  this  capacity  that  they  have  been  summoned 
from  their  graves  to  stand  before  us.  The  gen- 
tlemen at  the  opposite  corner  seem  also  too 
crowded.  Historical  fame  is  here  made  to  ap- 
pear by  anticipation.  This  is  quite  contrary  to 
the  principle  which  has  justly  ruled  the  intro- 
duction of  the  poets  on  the  sunny  face  of  the 
monument : we  there  have  no  poet  after  Milton ; 
and  the  reason,  no  doubt,  was,  that  we  had  so 
many  that  the  monument  would  not  hold  them 
all,  and,  as  it  might  have  seemed  invidious  to 
have  selected  some  and  rejected  others,  or  too 
much  savouring  of  partiality,  especially  in  those 
of  our  own  time,  the  artist  very  wisely  omitted 
them  all.  Poetry  was  to  be  glorified  in  its  greater 
gods  only ; personalities  were  subordinate  to  prin- 
ciple. The  Church  of  Rome  was  careful  not  to 
canonise  its  saints  too  soon.  The  Victoria  Tower 
will  be  the  admiration  of  posterity ; the  present 
generation  have  somewhat  slighted  it,  though 
nothing  equal  to  it  has  been  erected  in  Europe 
in  modern  times.  Sir  Charles  Barry , therefore, 
is  very  properly  here ; but  as  to  his  associates,  I 
have  my  own  opinion. 

The  happy  conception  carried  out  on  the 
podium  of  the  Prince  Consort’s  shrine,  of 
bringing  before  us,  in  form  and  feature,  so  far 
as  known,  the  effigies  of  those  illustrious  men, 
in  poetry  and  in  art,  whose  names  are  as 
beacons  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  with 
whose  works  it  is  a privilege  and  an  ennoblement 
to  have  our  sentiments  associated,  is  one  which 
may  be  said  to  add  to  the  charms  of  life  at 
least  of  London  life ; for  here,  though  we  cannot 
actually  walk  up  and  shake  hands  with  Michel- 
angelo, and  Raffaelle,  and  the  divine  Dante,  and 
others,  we  can  see  them  as  they  lived,  we  can 
stand  before  them  as  they  were,  and  can  come 
mune  with  them  in  our  hearts  in  a language 
more  eloquent  than  words. 

H.  C.  Barlow,  M.D. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

A conference  on  Technological  Examinations 
as  held  on  Saturday,  the  20th  inst.,  under  the 
ispices  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  John-street, 
dclphi;  Prince  Arthur,  K.G.,  in  the  chan, 
mong  those  present  were  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
ord  Clarence  Paget,  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  and 
x J.  Pakington.  . 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  M.A.), 
iad  the  council’s  report,  which  stated  that  the 
rancil  had  entered  into  communication  with  the 
irious  guilds,  companies,  chambers  of  commerce, 
id  large  manufacturers,  and  had  convened  this 
inference  with  a view  of  eliciting  opinions  and 
itaining  support  to  the  undertaking.  The 
mncil  propose  to  hold  their  first  technological 
lamination  in  1873,  and  to  take  up  as  the 
ibjects  the  manufactures  of  paper  and  cotton. 
His  Royal  Highness,  on  rising  to  address  the 
leeting,  which  he  did  in  a very  able  and  appro- 
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priate  speech,  was  received  with  a round  of 
applause. 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  other  gentlemen,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  passed  : — 

“That  this  meeting  entirely  approves  of  the  proposed 
scheme  for  technical  examination,  and  considers  it  vrell 
worthy  of  general  support,  with  a view  of  meeting  the 
admitted  great  deficiency  of  technical  education  in  this 
country.’’ 

“ That  this  meeting  hopes  that  the  advancement  of 
technical  knowledge  in  the  manner  now  proposed  be 
viewed  by  the  guilds  of  the  City  of  London  as  an  object 
well  worthy  of  their  support  and  material  assistance." 

“ That  the  council  be  instructed  to  form  a committee, 
consisting  of  the  masters  of  the  City  companies,  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  aud  scientific  professors,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Arts.” 

Some  remarks  were  afterwards  made,  to  tbe 
effect  that  the  council  should  reconsider  some 
portion  of  their  programme. 


CONFERENCE  ON  WORKMEN’S  CLUBS. 

A conference  of  delegates  from  provincial 
and  metropolitan  workmen’s  institutes  was  held 
on  Saturday,  in  the  lecture  theatre  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone, 
M.P.,  presided.  There  were  ten  subjects  for 
discussion,  the  first  being  “ The  best  means  of 
interchanging  the  advantages  of  elub  member- 
ship between  the  various  affiliated  clubs.” 

Mr.  Alsager  A.  Hill  opened  the  discussion, 
observing  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  the 
workmen’s  clubs  throughout  the  country  should 
be  consolidated  in  some  manner.  He  thought, 
before  creating  relationships  between  several 
clubs  there  ought  to  be  a relationship  established 
by  the  unions.  If  the  members  of  clubs  paid  a 
small  toll  to  the  union  the  work  of  both  institu- 
tions would  be  promoted  and  improved.  He 
thought  union  cards  should  be  issued  to  the 
members,  and  so  show  that  they  subscribed  to 
the  general  unions  as  well  as  to  their  own  par- 
ticular club. 

Mr.  Edward  Hall,  F.S.A.,  agreed  with  Mr. 
Hill  as  to  the  issuing  of  cards,  but  thought  they 
should  entitle  the  holder  to  admission  into  other 
clubs.  Considering  that  the  chief  reason  for 
the  existence  of  working  men’s  clubs  was  the 
affording  an  alternative  to  resorting  to  the 
public-house  for  necessary  rest  and  refreshment, 
it  was  not  merely  desirable,  but  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  club  movement,  that  each  member 
of  a club,  as  in  London,  should  be  free  to  resort 
to  each  other’s  club  on  presenting  his  card  of  : 
membership.  The  whole  question  was  connected 
with  that  of  refreshments,  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed himself  to,  along  with  the  present  one, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  conference  of  1868 ; but 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  as  to  credentials ; a 
card  might  be  contrived  with  changeable  num- 
bers, “ 1,”  “ 2,”  &c.,  corresponding  with  the 
months,  so  that  it  would  be  at  once  seen  whether 
the  subscription  had  been  paid  at  the  club  of 
which  he  was  a member. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  said  he  had  received  in- 
formation that  there  were  fifteen  London  clubs 
and  seventeen  country  clubs  willing  to  receive 
members  of  other  clubs  on  production  of  their 
cards. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Beaumont  moved  that  this 
discussion  should  be  laid  before  the  Council  of 
Working  Men’s  Clubs  and  a committee  of  the 
union,  for  them  to  arrange  what  should  be  done. 
This  was  passed  unanimously. 

It  was  thought  necessary  that  a building  fund 
for  the  erection  of  workmen’s  clubs  should  be 
established,  and  the  question  was  sent  up  to  the 
council.  The  means  of  rendering  clubs  self-sup- 
porting were  discussed,  and  the  proposals  ai-e  to 
be  laid  before  the  council  to  choose  the  best.  It 
was  agreed  to  have  a special  organ  to  circulate 
information  relating  to  the  club  movement.  On 
the  question  of  the  payment  of  an  annual  sub- 
scription by  all  affiliated  clubs,  such  payment  to 
cover  the  privilege  of  using  the  library,  it  was 
considered  best  to  allow  two  payments  to  be 
made.  It  was  agreed  that  four  “ representative  ” 
members  should  be  elected  to  serve  on  the 
council  on  behalf  of  the  provincial  clubs. 

When  the  conference  terminated  the  delegates 
paid  a visit  to  the  International  Exhibition. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  union  was  held  in 
the  arena  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Mi\  Mun- 
della,  M.P.,  presiding.  There  were  also  present 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P.. 
Mr.  T.  Hughes,  M.P.,  and  all  the  delegates  who 
attended  the  conference  in  the  morning.  The 
report,  which  was  of  a satisfactory  character, 
stated  that  the  work  of  the  union  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  had  been 
extended  during  the  year  to  America,  France, 


Belgium,  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent, 
from  all  of  which  prospects  were  held  out  of  co- 
operation and  support.  During  the  past  year 
sixty-six  new  clubs  had  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  council.  Of  these,  thirty-five  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  affiliation.  Amongst 
the  most  important  undertakings  in  the  year, 
the  council  pointed  with  gratification  to  the 
Grosvenor  Club,  towards  which  the  late  Marquis 
of  Westminster  contributed  1,0001.,  and  which 
promised  to  become  a model  for  other  clubs.  In 
the  provinces  the  work  had  not  progressed  at  the 
rate  which  the  friends  of  the  movement  could 
desire. 


WORCESTER  GUILDHALL  COMPETITION. 

The  designs  submitted  are,  eight  for  a new 
building  and  two  for  restoration  of  the  old. 
The  cost  of  reconstruction  is  understood  to  be 
18,0001. ; that  of  restoration,  9,0001.  To  consider 
the  entire  question  now  brought  before  the  city, 
a meeting  was  held  at  the  Music-hall,  on  Monday, 
when  the  ratepayers  had  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  their  minds  upon  the  advisability  of 
expending  either  the  larger  or  the  lesser  sum. 
It  is  thought  more  than  probable  that  the  town 
council  will,  at  present,  go  no  further  than 
awarding  the  premiums  offered. 


THE  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSI- 
TION OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

The  Paris  Exposition,  of  which  wo  have 
already  given  some  particulars,  will  be  opened 
on  the  28th  inst.,  and  will  be  closed  on  the  1st 
of  November,  unless  particularly  successful,  in 
which  case  it  may  remain  open  a fortnight 
longer.  Medals  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  will 
be  awarded  to  successful  exhibitors ; and  money 
prizes,  with  certificates,  to  workmen  who  have 
been  concerned  in  the  invention  or  production 
of  objects  rewarded. 

The  main  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  make 
known  to  the  workman  those  articles  necessary 
for  his  material  and  moral  life  which  at  the 
lowest  cost  best  answer  the  purpose,  with  the 
view  of  procuring  him  the  means  of  ameliorating 
his  position  by  economy. 

The  Societd  Nationale  d' Encouragement  des 
Travailleurs  Industrials  have  offered  gold  medals 
and  premiums  for  the  best  essays  on  the  Expo- 
sition, adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  and  popular 
reading. 


UNFAIR  COMPETITIONS. 

BRIGHOUSE. 

Sir, — A few  months  since  you  published  the 
result  of  the  Brighouse  Cemetery  Chapels  com- 
petition, showing  that  Messrs.  Gay  & Payton, 
architects,  of  Bradford,  were  the  successful 
competitors,  and  that  the  design,  in  erection, 
was  not  to  exceed  2,0001. 

About  a week  ago,  the  tenders  for  the  works 
were  published  in  the  local  papers,  showing  that 
the  loivest  amounted  to  nearly  G,000f.  ! a sum 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  cost  stated  as 
being  the  limit.  The  architects  were  requested 
| to  look  over  their  quantities,  to  see  if  any  error 
| had  been  made,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
j cost  of  the  buildings  might  not  be  brought  within 
the  limit.  The  result  was,  that  a reduction  of 
about  4101.  was  effected,  so  that  the  present  lowest 
estimate  of  masons’,  carpenters’,  joiners’,  slaters’, 
plasterers’,  painters’,  plumbers’,  and  glaziers’ 
work,  is  about  5,5201. 

I leave  your  readers  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. A Non-Competitor. 

P.S.  Doubtless,  some  of  your  readers  would 
like  to  learn,  that  upwards  of  forty  sets  of 
designs  are  submitted  for  the  Blackpool  New 
Market,  and  that  the  Board  of  Health  met  on 
the  19  th,  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  various 
designs. 


WAGES. 

Sir, — “H.,”  in  criticising  a recent  ai'ticle  in 
the  Builder,  on  Wages,  says  he  is  a believer  in 
the  potency  of  self-interest  in  governing  the 
actions  of  average  mankind.  It  did  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  article  in  question  denied  it,  but, 
rather,  admitting  it,  sought  to  show  that  no  good 
could  come  of  regarding  the  question  of  wages 
as  having  but  two  interests,  and  those  opposed 
to  each  other, — those,  that  is  to  say,  of  capital 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  labour  on  the  other ; and 
it  seemed  to  me  to  point  out  that,  while  both  those 
interests  must  be  satisfied,  there  is  a third 
principle  required  to  be  regarded, — that  of 
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abstract  justice.  “ H.  ” says  the  whole  question 
turns  upon  the  point  whether  the  self-interest  is 
blind  or  enlightened.  “ Self-interest  impels  a. 
thief  to  steal  my  purse.  If  he  were  better 
instructed,  he  would  leave  it  alone.”  Here  we 
have  the  third  principle  imported  at  once  into 
the  question  between  “ H.”  and  the  thief.  It  is- 
the  self-interest  of  the  one  to  keep  his  purse, 
and  of  the  other  to  steal  it.  As  a thief,  he  sees 
only  his  own  interest,  and  would  steal  the  purse 
but  being  better  instructed,  he  leaves  it  alone  J 
In  his  crude  and  natural  condition  as  a thief,  he 
sees  only  his  own  interest ; but  being  instructed,! 
he  recognises  another  principle, — that  of  abstract! 
justice,  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  enlightened  J 
and  sees  that  to  steal  the  purse  would  be  unjust  J 
Indeed,  by  the  recognition  of  this  principle  the! 
thief  is  converted  into  an  honest  man.  You! 
ought  to  thank  “ H.,”  sir,  for  giving  you  sol 
apposite  an  illustration  of  the  tenour  of  the’ 
article.  “ H.”  says  “ it  is,  doubtless,  an  evill 
that  capital  and  labour  should  take  up  a hostile 
attitude.  Both  are  necessary  to  the  production 
of  wealth,  and  if  they  are  to  co-operate  efficiently,  j 
they  must  be  in  harmony.”  True ; and  that  is 
what  it  seemed  to  me  the  article  in  question! 
pointed  to, — viz.,  that  if  harmony  is  to  be  brought 
about,  the  notion  that  the  question  has  but  two 
sides,  and  those  antagonistic,  must  be  discarded  J 
and  a third  principle  admitted,  as  forming  part 
of  the  question.  It  may  be  quite  true,  and  I am 
ready  to  admit  it,  “that  any  supposed  settlement 
under  which  one  party  is  conscious  of  sustaining 
a loss  for  the  advantage  of  the  other,  is  essentially 
a non-permanent  and  hollow  affair;”  but  can 
anything  be  less  permanent  or  more  hollow  than 
the  present  system,  which  excludes  from  con- 
sideration any  other  principle  than  the  self- 
interest  of  the  workmen  to  get  all  they  can, 
without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others — their 
bi’other- work  men  of  other  occupations  than  their 
own — and  of  the  masters  to  give,  not  the  value  of 
the  work,  but  as  little  as  they  can  help  giving  ? 
Indeed,  instead  of  working  together,  and  having 
a mutual  interest  in  what  they  do,  they  pull  in 
opposite  directions  until  they  break  the  link,  and 
are  separated  until  a new  one  can  be  made ; but, 
as  long  as  they  continue  to  pull  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  failure  of  the  new  link  is  only  a ques- 
tion of  time;  and,  in  the  meantime,  dissatisfac- 
tion and  class-hatreds  are  perpetuated  in  the 
country. 

When  “H.”  says  that  the  workmen  should 
have  a share  in  the  capital  employed  and  the 
wealth  produced  in  the  process,  and  that  all 
parties  concerned  should  have  an  obvious  iden- 
tity of  interest,  I fully  agree  with  him;  but  I 
am  at  a loss  to  understand  the  relevancy  of  the 
remark,  that  matters  will  not  be  improved  by 
“preaching  sickening  sermons  on  universal  • 
benevolence.”  What  is  universal  benevolence  ? 

If  it  means  universal  patronage  of  one  class 
of  men  by  another,  it  is  a “ hollow  affair,”  and 
had  better  not  be  preached;  but  if  it  means 
universal  effort  to  raise  the  status  of  those  who- 
are  now  called  the  lower  classes,  or  the  lower 
orders  of  men,  and  approximate  their  condition 
to  that  of  those  who  are  superior  to  them  in 
wrealth  and  intelligence,  by  giving  those  of  them 
a chance  to  rise  who  have  the  capacity,  but  not 
the  opportunity,  at  present,  by  reason  of  the 
action  of  those  economic  laws  which  are  said  to 
be  so  infallible,  and  which  oppress  those  who 
cannot  rise  into  the  tide,  and  within  the  compass- 
of  their  action ; then,  I think,  it  will  not  be 
“preached”  too  much. 

“ H.”  says,  “surely  a workman  should  receive- 
the  value  of  his  work.”  Surely  he  should  ; but 
who  is  to  determine  what  that  value  shall  be  ? , 
Shall  it  be  determined  by  a series  of  strikes  and 
locks-out,  by  which  means  it  will  be  determined, 
in  course  of  time,  which  side  shall  give  way ; the 
assumption  being  that  the  true  value  of  the  -. 
work  is  that  put  upon  it  by  the  side  which  holds 
out  the  longer  ? Unfortunately,  w'hile  these 
people  are  trying  to  find  the  value  in  this  rule- 
of-thumb  way,  they  are  preventing  others  from 
proceeding  with  their  own  proper  work. 

“ H.”  says,  further,  “ one  thing,  I fear,  is  only 
too  certain.  Whatever  agreement  may  now  be 
come  to,  can  be  of  no  value  towards  a real 
settlement.  It  will  but  put  off  the  difficulty  for 
the  present,  to  confront  us  anew  at  no  distant 
day.” 

Quite  so;  but  these  admissions  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  tenor  of  the  argument  of  his 
letter,  and  are  at  the  same  time  a justification 
of  the  views  of  those  who  say  that  some  other 
principle  than  self-interest  alone  must  be  im- 
ported into  these  questions  before  a satisfactory 
solution  of  them  can  be  found.  S. 
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i 1.  Hall  for  the  sittings  of  the  Members  of  the  “ Bund.”  ; 

2.  Conference-chamber  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

) 3.  Conversation-room  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

| 4.  Business-room  for  the  President,  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor's  Office. 

5.  Business-chamber  for  the  Members  of  the  “ Bund.” 
ti.  Division-hall. 

7.  llall.  8,  8.  Passages. 

9.  Hall.  10,  10.  Ante-rooms. 

11.  President's  Conference-room. 

12.  Speaking-room  of  the  President. 

13.  Secretaries’-room. 

14.  Business-room  for  the  Members  of  the  Council. 

15.  15.  Speaking-rooms  ditto  ditto. 

10.  Commission-chamber. 

17  17.  Living  and  sleeping-rooms  for  the  President  and 
his  Household. 

18.  Cabinet.  19.  Serving-room. 


REFERENCES. 

20.  Dining-room.  21.  Library. 

22.  Private  room  for  the  President. 

23.  Living-room.  21.  Saloon. 

25.  Principal  Staircase.  26.  Passage. 

27.  Servants'  Room.  28.  Staircase. 

30.  Corridor.  31.  Telegraph  Office. 

32,  32.  Open  Courts  for  Light. 

33.  Staircase  for  the  Emperor  and  Members  of  the  Im- 

perial Court. 

31.  Great  connecting  Hall. 

35,  35.  Principal  Court-yards. 

36,  37.  Short-band  Writing  and  Correcting-rooms  for  the 

Journalists. 

38.  Vestibule  of  1 he  Great  Festival  Hall. 

39.  Inclosed  Hall  for  Members  of  the  House. 

40.  Vestibule  of  the  Refreshment-room. 

| 41,  41.  Staircases  to  the  Tribune. 

42.  Great  Staircase  for  the  Members  of  the  “ Bund." 


43.  Post-office.  44.  Staircases  to  the  Bureau. 

45.  Hall,  with  resting-places. 

46.  Great  Festival  Hall.  47,47.  Cloak-rooms. 

43.  First  closed  Entrance-hall. 

49.  Grand  open  Entrance-hall,  with  principal  Flight  of 

Steps. 

50.  Space  set  apart  for  the  Officials  of  the  Post  Office.  x 

51.  Ditto  ditto  Telegraph  Office. 

52.  52.  Spaces  reserved  for  Recreation. 

53.  Refreshment-buffet.  54.  Water-closets. 

55.  Refreshment-room.  56.  Staircase. 

08,  58.  Division  Halls. 

59.  Grand  Staircase  to  Saloons. 

60.  Grand  Corridor. 

61.  Hall  for  the  Sittings  of  the  “Fraction.” 

62.  Reading-room.  63.  Balconies. 

64,  65,  66.  Speaking  and  Business-rooms  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament. 


PROPOSED  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE  IN  BERLIN,  GERMANY. Plan  of  Principal  Floor. 


SELECTED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  BERLIN 
PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 

We  mentioned  some  time  since  the  allotment 
of  premiumsto  a certain  number  of  the  designs  for 
-the  Berlin  Parliament  House,  submitted  in  com- 
petition in  accordance  with  the  published  condi- 
tions. The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  L. 
Bohnstedt,  of  Gotha,  and  with  the  obliging  assist- 
ance of  the  architect,  we  now  give  some  illus- 
trations of  his  design,  viz.,  a view  of  the  main 
front  and  plan  of  the  principal  floor.  Up  to  the 
present  moment  the  proprietor  of  the  place 
chosen  for  the  building, — Duke  Raezinsky, — is 
not  willing  to  sell  the  ground.  The  next  Parlia- 
ment will  have  to  decide  as  to  the  site  and  the 
further  steps  to  be  taken  concerning  the  exe- 
cution. We  use  Mr.  Bohnstedt’s  own  words  in 
describing  the  design  : — 

The  different  rooms  disposed  on  the  main 
story  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  fol- 
lowing groups: — 1.  In  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, the  Chamber,  with  the  shorthand  writers’ 
offices,  the  parlours  of  the  members,  the  separate 
entrances,  Btaircases  and  rooms  leading  to  the 
boxes.  2.  The  offices  of  the  Bundesrath,  the 
president  and  the  imperial  chancellor,  in  the 


middle  of  the  east  front  (Sommer-street),  with  a 
large  vestibule  on  the  ground  floor,  connected 
with  wide  staircases,  leading  up  to  the  rooms 
and  boxes  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  to  the 
offices  named  before.  3.  The  committee-rooms, 
with  their  hall,  special  staircase,  &c.,  on  the 
north  wing.  Below  them,  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  smaller  committee-rooms,  the  archives,  &c. 
4.  The  refreshment-rooms,  with  buffet,  and  the 
reading-room,  which  is  placed  at  the  north-west 
| corner  of  the  building,  and  connected  by  means 
of  an  inner  staircase  with  the  library,  on  the 
ground-floor.  5.  The  official  residence  of  the 
president  occupying  the  south  front,  connected 
with  two  drawing-rooms  and  a large  saloon  for 
festivals,  placed  in  such  a way  as  to  serve,  if 
wanted,  separately  from  the  president’s  private 
rooms,  for  meetings  of  the  members.  The  fourth 
group  is  placed  at  such  a part  of  the  building 
where  it  is  equally  distant  from  the  Chamber,  as 
well  as  from  the  committee-rooms,  and  so  that  it 
does  not  interrupt  the  free  communication 
between  the  groups  numbers  1 and  3.  It  occu- 
j pies  the  northern  part  of  the  west  front  (Konigs- 
; platz).  Corresponding  with  it,  the  large  saloon 
1 and  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  fifth  group 
are  placed  on  the  southern  side  of  the  same 


front.  6.  The  lobby,  the  main  ante-room — con- 
nected with  the  rooms  for  cloaks  and  hats  and 
the  closets — the  large  open  hall,  with  the  main 
staircase,  &c.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
west  front,  connecting  the  fourth  and  fifth 
groups,  partly  by  the  open  hall,  partly  by  the 
lobby,  with  the  halls  right  and  left,  lighted  from 
the  main  yards,  and  having  direct  entrances, 
one  to  the  refreshment-room,  the  other  to  thel 
saloon  for  festivals.  In  front  of  these  two  large, 
rooms  open  balconies,  with  colonnades,  are  dis-i 
posed  for  the  use  of  the  members.  By  such  a 
suite  of  rooms  (main  hall,  chief  saloons,  &c.),, 
the  west  front  became  the  main  front,  and  a 
worthy  preparation  to  the  principal  part  of  thel 
house,  the  Chamber,  which,  by  the  large  surface 
it  occupies,  its  height  and  dome,  is  characterised! 
even  in  the  exterior  as  top  and  chief  part  of  the 
whole  building.  Staircases,  leading  to  the  public 
gallery  and  closets,  are  placed  behind  the  semi- 
circular ends  of  the  main  courts.  Further,! 
there  are  four  small  court-yards,  two  of  which 
(joining  the  main  entrance)  are  enlarged  above 
the  rooms  for  cloaks  and  hats,  the  closets,  and 
the  staircases,  allowing  by  such  arrangement, 
to  light  directly  the  ante-room  and  the  lobby. 
Gateways  connect  the  main  yards  with  the 
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adjacent  streets,  on  the  north  and  on  the  south 
sides,  as  well  as  the  yards  themselves. 

According  to  the  programme,  nearly  all  the 
rooms  are  covered  with  vaults,  between  iron 
girders. 

The  programme  states,  as  one  of  the  chief 
conditions,  that  the  building  ought  to  show  a 
monumental  character.  It  must  be  richly  pro- 
vided, outside  and  inside,  with  sculptuires  and 
pictures.  The  author  of  the  selected  plan  has 
tried  to  avoid  every  unnecessary  decoration  or 
construction,  being  merely  only  show ; he  took 
care,  he  says,  not  to  produce  a false,  theatrical 
effect,  by  erecting  unsuitably  liigh  towers,  vast 
useless  domes,  and  such  like. 

The  building  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  sub- 
struction (the  basement  and  the  ground  floor 
being  treated  as  one  mass)  and  the  main  story. 

The  rich  sculpture-work  on  the  exterior  of  the 
house  required  simplicity  in  the  architectural 
work  and  its  groups.  The  main  entrance,  leading 
up  to  the  principal  Btory,  is  the  prominent  part 
Df  the  west  front,  formed  like  a triumphal-arch 
(under  which  the  chief  staircase  is  laid  open), 
jrowned  with  a bronze  group  of  figures, — Ger- 
ruany,  the  North  and  the  South  guiding  the 
steeds  of  her  victory-car.  Sculptures  on  both 
rides  of  the  central  entrance  bring  to  mind  the 
feeds  of  1812,  1815,  and  1870,  1871.  The 
nside  of  the  hall  is  decorated  with  large  semi- 
rircular  fresco  pictures.  The  open  balcony  or 
solonnado  is  provided  with  histoi'ical  bas-reliefs, 
md  on  the  balustrade  in  front  of  the  columns 
vith  statues  of  worthy  men.  The  parapet  is 
ntended  to  show  the  arms  of  the  chief  places  or 
>rovinces,  executed  in  coloured  mosaics.  Brass- 
dates,  with  inscriptions,  are  enlaced  in  the  walls, 
jike  the  west  front,  the  other  sides  are  decorated 
:hiefly  with  historical  bas-reliefs  and  statues. 

Corresponding  with  the  exterior,  the  architec- 
ure  of  the  interior  is  treated  so  as  to  allow  a 

Iich  decoration,  principally  with  pictures.  The 
'alls  of  the  Chamber  above  the  floor  of  the 
alleries  show  panels  in  dark-coloured  marbles 
nd  projecting  pillars,  bearing  large  marble 
;atues  representing  the  chief  parts  of  Germany, 
'he  vaults  there  are  decorated  with  coloured 
rnaments  upon  gold  ground.  The  Chamber  is 
ghted  by  a rich  skylight,  the  upper  part  of  its 
ome  being  constructed  of  metal  and  glass. 


I FLAT  TILE  AND  CEMENT  ROOFS. 
Sir,— With  reference  to  the  house  No.  30  in 
'inborough-road,  which  was  partially  destroyed 
y fire  on  the  night  of  the  12th  inst.,  I can,  as 
next  door  neighbour,  fully  corroborate  all  that 
our  correspondent,  Mr.  Kemp,  states  as  to  the 
EBcacy  of  the  flat  tile  and  cement  roofs  in  re- 
sting fire. 

From  my  own  experience  as  a building  sur- 
0yor,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had 
ie  houses  been  constructed  with  ordinary  roofs 
othing  could  have  prevented  the  total  destruc- 
on  of  the  one  that  caught  fire,  and  the,  at  all 
rents  partial,  destruction  of  mine ; instead  of 
hicli,  the  former,  although  badly  burnt,  was 
ived  from  entire  destruction,  and  mine  was 
dy  damaged  by  smoke,  although  the  fire  burnt 
r upwards  of  two  hours  fiercely. 

I think,  in  London  at  all  events,  these  roofs 
lould  be  generally  adopted  where  houses  are 
lilt  in  terraces,  and  the  spread  of  fire  from 
te  to  another  is  thereby  facilitated  ; for,  inde- 
sndently  of  the  direct  protection  they  afford, 
ey  greatly  assist  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  by 
e greater  ease  and  safety  with  which  they  can 
J ascended  and  walked  upon,  and  I do  not  sup- 
)se  that  their  cost  is  any  obstacle  to  their 
loption.  Robt.  Richardson, 

Assist.  Surveyor  H.M.’s  Office  of  Works. 


WEALTH  AND  WAGES. 

SIR>~Y°ur  correspondent,  “ H.,”  observes 
at,— “ The  wealth  produced  by  the  joint  efforts 
labourer  and  capitalist  is  to  be  divided  be- 
reen  them  in  some  proportion.  What  that 
oportion  shall  be  is  necessarily  matter  for  dis- 
ssion  from  opposite  points  of  view.”  For, 
Iter  all,  it  is  a clumsy  expedient,  cutting  instead 
I untying  the  knot,  to  add  to  the  sufficient  cost 
building  a percentage  for  additional  wages. 
[(  seems  to  me  singularly  significant  that  neither 
ille  has  ventured  in  public  prints  to  elucidate 
;id  establish  definitely  an  equitable  con-elation  • 

: d such  significance  cannot,  in  these  days,  be 
Immished  by  affected  disregard  of  newspapers 
public  opinion.  Such  silence  also  appears, 
liter  alia,  to  indicate  in  degree  that  both  sides  1 


prefer  resting  determinately  on  other  forces 
than  those  on  which  prudent  men  readily  rely, 
and  that  thus,  so  far,  both  are  wrong,  the  em- 
ployers certainly,  in  refusing  to  receive  deputa- 
tions. Reason  appears  riven,  but  ruin  is  ready ; 
ruin  to  the  carpenter,  ruin  also  to  the  capitalist. 

Still,  in  this  desperate  pass,  even  now,  sir,  I 
venture  to  suggest  a proximate  remedy.  There 
is  a great  name, — known  alike  to  builders  and  to 
most  whom  builders  employ,  known  beyond 
them,  world-wide,  wherever  English  science,  lite- 
rature, and  politics  are  known : — Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  sometime  member  for  Westminster,  author 
of  “ Political  Economy,”  &c.,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  acutest  thinker  and  most  logical 
reasoner  living,  would  probably,  on  reference, 
state  such  principles  and  conclusions  as  might, 
if  the  consummation  be  possible,  and  each  side 
is  disposed  to  be  lenient  with  the  other,  convince 
and  satisfy  both  parties,  without  infringing  on 
that  future  which  none  can  foresee. 

E.  L.  Tarbuck. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  STAIRS. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  much  interest  your 
remarks  on  the  risk  of  buildings  from  fire. 
Fireproof  construction  is  a subject  I have  thought 
much  upon  for  many  years,  and  have  largely 
carried  into  effect,  as  buildings  I could  refer  to 
will  testify,  nevertheless,  from  impaired  health, 
I might  have  allowed  your  remarks  to  remain 
unnoticed,  thinking  many  better  qualified  than 
myself  would  reply  to  them,  had  not  Mr.  Britton, 
in  your  number  of  last  week,  invited  some  sug- 
gestion on  Portland  cement  for  stairs. 

Presuming  a matter  of  fact  will  be  more  to 
the  point  than  a suggestion,  I would  refer  him 
to  a principal  and  back  staircase  wholly  con. 
8tructed  of  Portland  cement  concrete  in  a house 
erected  under  my  direction,  on  Richmond-hill, 
near  the  church.  F.  H.  Groyes, 

Late  of  Craig’s-court. 


A CONTRACTOR’S  APPEAL. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square  vestry,  the  committee  of  works 
recommended  the  vestry  to  decline  to  accede  to 
the  request  of  Mr.  R.  Coppock,  of  Buckingham- 
place,  Pimlico,  who  seeks  to  be  relieved  from  his 
contract  for  the  repair  of  hose  pipes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
copper  and  leather.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  somehnembers  of  the  committee  wished 
the  committee  to  reconsider  their  decision,  and 
not  deal  hardly  with  the  contractor  under  the 
exceptional  circumstances  of  the  case,  contend- 
ing that  scarcely  any  one  could  have  foreseen  the 
great  rise  which  had  taken  place  in  iron  and 
copper ; but  other  members  of  the  vestry  urged 
that  by  acceding  to  the  contractor’s  request  a 
very  bad  precedent  would  be  set,  and  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  have  contracts  at  all  if  they 
could  be  cancelled  whenever  either  of  the  parties 
to  them  imagined  they  had  the  worst  of  the 
bargain.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
not  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  'contracter 
was  ultimately  confirmed. 


PROPOSED  ASYLUM,  ST.  ANN’S  HEATH. 

Sir,— I beg  to  enclose  to  you  a copy  of  the  award  made 
by  Messrs,  llonaldson  & Wyatt,  respecting  the  designs 
for  a Lunatic  Asylum  at  St.  Ann’s  Heath,  near  Virginia 
Water  Station,  that  you  may  publish  in  your  next  number 
if  you  think  proper.  Thomas  Holloway. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  that  we 
should  examine  the  thirteen  designs  for  the 
asylum  which  you  are  about  to  erect  at  St.  Ann’s 
Heath,  in  order  to  advise  you  as  to  those  most 
entitled  to  the  two  first  premiums  which 
you  have  offered  to  the  competitors,  and  as  to 
those  entitled  to  the  sum  of  501.  each,  we  beg  to 
report  as  follows  : — 

“ Thirteen  designs  have  been  submitted, 
bearing  the  mottoes  stated  below,  and  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  : — 

1.  “Alpha;”  2.  “ Au  bon  joueur  vient  la 
balle ; ” 3.  “Choose  the  best,  place  the  rest;” 
4.  “Con  amore  ; ” 5.  “Economy;”  6.  “Humi- 
litas ; ” 7.  “ Improbus  labor  omnia  vincit ; ” 

8.  “Mens;”  9.  “Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano ; ” 
10.  “Progress;”  11.  “Quadrant;”  12.  “ Sani- 
tas ; ” 13.  “ Vivere  aut  vincere.” 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  drawings  and 
the  descriptions,  having  reference  to  the  sugges- 
tions issued  by  you,  and  to  the  requirements  of 
such  an  institution.  We  have  also  had  tables 
prepared,  showing  the  numbers  and  sizes  of  the 


principal  rooms,  and  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion provided  in  those  designs  which  seemed 
indisputably  to  be  the  most  promising,  together 
with  the  cubical  contents  of  the  several  buildings. 

You  were  also  so  good  as  to  call  in  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Yellowlees  and  Dr.  Lockhart  Robertson, 
well  known  for  their  experience  as  able  medical 
superintendents  of  asylums. 

We  must  state  that  although  there  is  consider- 
able merit  and  taste  displayed  in  the  several 
projects,  and  evidence  of  a great  amount  of  time 
and  care  having  been  bestowed  upon  the  pre- 
paration of  the  drawings,  yet  there  is  not  one  of 
the  designs  which  would  not  require  more  or  less 
modification  of  plan  and  general  arrangement 
ere  it  could  be  carried  into  execution  for  prac- 
tical working,  consequently  we  have  selected  that 
one  as  first  which,  with  the  least  alteration  and 
no  sacrifice  of  its  own  individual  character, 
would,  we  believe,  be  the  most  suited  to  your 
purpose,  and  the  least  costly. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  state  our  opiuion  that 
the  first  prize  should  be  awarded  to  “ Alpha ; ” 
the  second  to  “ Improbus  labor  omnia  vincit ; ” 
and  that  the  following  should  in  the  terms  of 
your  offer  receive  507.  each  : — 

“Au  bon  joueur,  &c.,”  “Con  amore,”  “Eco- 
nomy,” “Mens,”  “Mens  sana,  &c.,”  “Progress,” 
“ Quadrant,”  “ Vivere  aut  vincere.” 

We  cannot  forbear  to  notice  the  series  of 
drawings  bearing  the  motto  “ Quadrant,” — a. 
very  original  and  artistic  design,  displaying  a 
novelty  of  conception  in  the  plan,  and  much 
picturesqueness  in  the  elevations,  but  with 
practical  deficiencies  and  defects  which  prevented 
our  placing  it  first  or  second. 

Thos.  L.  Donaldson, 
Thos.  Henry  Wyatt. 


TELEGRAPHY  AT  THE  ALBERT-HALL. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Albert-hall,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engi- 
neers, and  with  the  necessary  aid  readily  afforded 
by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department,  provided 
for  the  public  on  Thursday  evening  before  last, 
at  the  Albert-hall,  an  interesting  entertainment. 
A model  of  every  kind  of  telegraph  instrument 
used  for  commercial  purposes  was  exhibited. 
Each  apparatus  was  connected  with  wires  pro- 
ceeding from  the  central  hall  to  the  galleries, 
and  thus  the  actual  practical  working  of  the 
telegraph  system  was  made  apparent  to  those 
present  in  an  effective  manner.  By  the  side  of 
the  instrument  by  which  the  message  was  for- 
warded which  caused  the  arrest  of  Tawel,  who 
was  called  a “ Kwaker,”  from  want  of  a Q,  was 
placed  a modem  ink-writing  Morse  apparatus, 
connected  up  in  one  unbroken  circuit,  working 
at  that  moment  direct,  vid  Teheran,  from  the 
Albert-hall  itself  with  Kurrachee,  upwards  of 
5,000  miles.  A descriptive  lecture  was  also 
given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Department,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
large  assemblage  by  General  Scott,  and  lucidly 
explained  the  action  of  the  electric  current  in 
producing  the  simple  elementary  signals.  The 
messages  were  printed  in  bold  Roman  type  by 
the  Hughes’  type  printer.  In  the  instantaneous 
working  with  India,  the  meeting  was  informed, 
as  a bit  of  news  fresh  from  Kurrachee,  that 
“ locusts  are  swarming  in  Scinde,”  and  that 
“Sutlej  bridge  has  just  been  destroyed  by  floods.” 
The  Grand  Vizier  of  Persia  sent  from  Teheran  to 
the  Albert-hall  a message  of  warm  congratula- 
lation  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a part  of  which 
was  as  follows  : — “ Je  suis  heureux  que  les  rela- 
tions entre  l’Angleterre  et  la  Perse  se  sont  rap- 
prochees  it  tel  point  que,  pour  ainsi  dire,  nous 
pouvous  ici  prendre  part  dans  la  reunion  qui  se 
trouve  maintenant  it  Albert-hall.”  The  rapid 
development  of  the  telegraph  under  the  Post- 
office  was  adverted  to. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  day,  Lord 
Kinnaird  moved  for  the  production  of  the  last 
return  submitted  to  the  town  council  of  Edin- 
burgh  by  the  burgh  engineer  respecting  the 
sanitary  condition  of  that  city.  He  considered 
that  in  anticipation  of  the  Public  Health  Bill, 
which  would  soon  come  before  their  lordships,  it 
would  be  instructive  to  them  if  they  had  the 
report  before  them  for  which  he  had  moved.  He 
had  been  informed  that  Edinburgh  was  in  such 
a shocking  state,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view, 
that  the  death-rate  had  increased  very  much, 
and  that  the  insurance  companies  had  it  in  con- 
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templation  to  raise  the  rate  of  insurance.  He 
believed  that  the  report  of  the  burgh  engineer 
■would  show  conclusively  that  further  legislation 
was  necessary.  The  only  thing  wanting  was 
proper  machinery.  The  carrying  out  ot  the  law 
depended  on  the  town  councils  of  burghs  and 
the  local  authorities  of  country  parishes.  It 
happened  that  a great  proportion  of  the  smoke 
and  other  nuisances  which  had  to  be  complained 
of  were  caused  by  the  very  persons  who  were 
supposed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
They  were  not,  therefore,  very  active  m en- 
forcing its  provisions.  He  considered  that  a 
Board  appointed  by  the  Government  ought  to 
see  after  the  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

Viscount  Melville  said  he  did  not  doubt  that 
the  sanitary  condition  of  Edinburgh  required 
seeing  after ; but  that  the  insurance  companies 
had  ever  thought  of  taking  the  action  mentioned 
was  more  than  he  could  credit.  He  quite  agreed 
that  an  improved  machinery  for  carrying  out 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  Scotland  was  needed. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  said  that  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  get  persons  to  put  the  law  in 
force.  Even  the  public  prosecutor  himself  would 
not  proceed  against  offenders  unless  the  inci- 
dental expenses  and  his  own  fees  were  secured. 
He  hoped  this  fact  would  be  remembered  when- 
ever Parliament  came  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
position to  appoint  public  prosecutors  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  a subsequent  occasion  Lord  Melville  said 
that  he  had  received  a communication  from 
Edinburgh  anthorising  him  to  give  a distinct 
denial  to  the  statement  that  the  condition  of  the 
city  was  so  bad  that  the  insurance  offices  were 
contemplating  the  raising  of  their  rates. 

Lord  Kinnaird  said  he  had  received  his  in- 
formation from  the  Standard  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  he  was  told  it  was  quite  correct. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYOR’S  FEES. 


ARCHES  UNDER  PUBLIC  WAYS. 

At  Guildhall,  on  the  }9tli,  Sir  Robert  W. 
Carden  gave  judgment  in  a case,  the  particulars 
of  which  we  have  already  published.  Some 
time  ago  Mr.  Wigmore,  of  Walham-green,  con- 
tractor, built  for  the  Corporation  of  London  the 
arches  under  the  foot-pavement  in  Newgate 
Market.  Since  the  construction  of  the  new 
market  the  old  one  had  been  taken  down  to 
make  room  for  warehouses.  The  space  formed 
a square,  and  round  it  wore  constructed  Rfty- 
two  arches.  Mr.  Power,  the  district  surveyor, 
claimed  10s.  for  each  arch,  and  Mr.  Wigmore 
offered  to  pay  only  one  fee  of  10s.  for  the  whole 
of  them.  Sir  R.  W.  Carden  thought  that  they 
could  not  be  called  one  building,  but  at  the  same 
time  considered  that  the  Act  did  not  contemplate 
10s.  for  each  arch.  He  suggested  that  a com- 
promise should  be  effected,  but  this  was  declined, 
and  eventually  Sir  Robert  was  asked  to  give  a 
decision,  and  then  grant  a case  for  the  Court 
above,  which  he  did.  The  case  was  argued  in 
the  full  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  judges, 
after  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  decided  that 
the  whole  of  the  arches  could  not  be  considered 
one  building,  nor  could  they  be  looked  upon  as 
fifty-two  separate  buildings  : the  Court,  there- 
fore, referred  the  matter  back  to  Sir  Robert,  to 
ascertain  how  many  buildings  were  to  be  placed 
on  the  ground,  and  to  give  a fee  for  each.  Since 
the  case  was  before  Sir  Robert  there  have  been 
twelve  houses  commenced  upon  the  ground,  so 
that  that  question  was  settled  beyond  a doubt. 

Sir  Robert  W.  Carden  made  the  order  for  the 
payment  of  twelve  fees,  and  each  party  to  pay 
his  own  costs. 


the  mayor  (Mr.  Thompson)  in  the  chair,  a letter 
from  the  Educational  Department  intimated  that 
loans  would  be  recommended  for  the  purchase  of 
school-sites  in  Feversham-street,  Bowling  Back- 
lane,  Ryan-street,  Horton-bank,  Whetley-lane, 
and  Lily  Croft-lane.  The  following  tenders  for 
schools  the  committee  recommended  should  be 
accepted,  Mr.  Neill  explaining  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  estimates  of  30  per  cent.,  owing 
to  the  time  that  had  elapsed- since  the  estimates 
were  prepared,  materials  having  risen  in  the 
interval : — Feversham-street  school  14,3501.,  an 
increase  of  5,8501. ; Bowling  Back-lane  school 

10. 7141.,  an  increase  of  4,4091. ; Ryan-street  school 

14.5291.,  an  increase  of  6,7291. ; Horton-bank 
school  4,8281.,  an  increase  of  2,0431. ; Whetley- 
lane  school  8,2001.,  an  increase  of  8751.  Mr. 
Duggan  opposed  the  acceptance  of  some  of  the 
tenders,  and  moved  an  amendment  that  they  be 
referred  back  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  cost, 
but  as  he  failed  to  find  a seconder,  he  said  that 
his  presence  would  only  hinder  the  progress  of 
business,  and  he  thereupon  withdrew  from  the 
meeting.  In  reference  to  the  rise  in  prices,  and  , 
consequently  in  the  estimates,  Mr.  Neill  said 
that  in  advertising  for  the  tenders  for  the  schools, 
three  weeks  had  been  allowed  to  the  deposit  of 
the  offers,  and  the  result  was  that  198  tenders 
had  been  received  for  the  five  schools.  The 
tenders  very  much  exceeded  the  estimates  of  the 
architects,  amounting,  he  believed,  to  30  per 
cent.  That  excess  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  a considerable  time  had  elapsed  between 

I the  time  these  estimates  were  sent  in  by  the 
architects  and  the  present  time  when  the  works 
were  tendered  for.  It  was  well  known  that 
material  of  all  descriptions  had  very  much 
increased  in  value.  Bricks,  for  instance,  had 
increased  by  about  50  per  cent.,  consequent  upon 
the  advance  in  coal,  which  entered  in  a much 
greater  extent  into  the  cost  of  producing  bricks 
than  was  generally  imagined.  The  advance  in 
the  price  of  coal  had  also  affected  almost  all 
kinds  of  building  material.  Iron  was  much 
dearer  ; and  stone  had  also  advanced  consider- 
ably in  price,  and  particularly  dressed  wall 
stones,  the  advance  on  which  would  be  fully  30 
per  cent.  Taking  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
material,  and  also  in  wages,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  estimates  of  the  architects  were  so  far 
out  as  compared  with  the  tenders.  If  they  could 
have  accepted  some  of  the  tenders  sooner,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  let  the  work  for  less. 
Then  they  might  be  told  that  the  cost  might  be 
reduced  by  referring  the  plans  back  to  the 
architects  ; but  to  turn  back  necessitated  the 
preparation  of  fresh  plans,  fresh  quantities,  and 
therefore  involved  additional  cost.  The  result 
of  that  would  be  delay,  and  they  might  probably 
find  that  they  were  not  a whit  better  than  they 
would  be  by  agreeing  to  go  on  with  the  plans  as 
they  stood.  There  was  no  hope  by  waiting  of 
any  reduction  in  the  cost;  the  tendency,  he  was 
afraid,  was  the  other  way.  He  believed  that 
the  longer  they  waited  the  more  they  would 
have  to°pay.  Looking  at  the  price  of  coal,  the 
cost  of  which  entered  largely  into  the  cost  of 
material,  such  as  brick,  and  the  tools  used  foi 
dressing  stones,  and  seeing  the  general  advance 
of  wages  which  was  taking  place,  and  especially 
in  the  building  trades,  there  was  very  little  hope 
of  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  building.  He 
knew  that  there  was  at  present  a movement  on 
foot,  which  he  believed  would  soon  convince 
them  that  the  tendency  was  the  other  way. 


M.  Mintry  (blind)  and  Mrs.  J.  Brothill.  The  pen- 

sioners deceased  during  the  past  year  were  Mr.G.L. 
Williams,  elected  May,  1866,  died  August,  1871 ; 
Mrs.  A.  Buckingham,  elected  May,  1857,  died 
August,  1871 ; Mr.  G.  Hunt,  elected  May,  1867, 
died  November,  1871;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Famell, 
elected  May,  1861,  died  December,  18/1;  and 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  elected  May,  1863,  died  February,#. 
1872.  During  the  past  year  7521.  16s.  5d.  stock, 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  has  been  added  to  the 
funded  property  of  the  institution  ; 6431. 14s.  5d. 
for  the  relief  fund,  and  1091.  2s.  for  the  build- 
ing  fund  : making  a total  of  funded  property  of 
16,142?.  : 12,7811.  9s.  6d.  for  the  relief  fund,  and 
3,360?.  10s. ’6d.  for  the  building  fund.  The 
amount  purchased  for  the  relief  fund  includes  the 
sum  of  321?.  18s.  lOd.  received  from  the  execu- 
tors of  the  late  Richard  Alehin,  Esq.,  of  Brighton 
and  Tunbridge  Wells,  who  was  a liberal  supporter  J 
of  the  charity  from  its  commencement.  The , 
annual  ball,  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  King-street  , 
St.  James’s,  in  January  last,  produced  a profit 
of  76?  6s.  7d.,  being  an  increase  over  the| 
previous  year  of  211.  16s.  The  directors,-, 
in  thanking  their  kind  supporters  for  them" 
generous  and  continued  efforts,  which  have 
enabled  them  to  assist  so  many  of  their  unfor- 
tunate  brethren,  hope  that  (there  being  so  many 
applicants)  they  will  not  cease  in  their  efforts,  • 
but  endeavour  themselves,  and  through  their 
friends  and  connexions,  to  procure  additional' 
funds,  so  that  they  may  elect  a larger  number ' 
at  the  next  election.  They  have  also  the  plea- 
sure of  announcing  that  Edwin  Lawrence  esq., 
has  kindly  consented  to  be  the  president  ot  the  ■ 
Institution  for  the  ensuing  year.” 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  balance-sheet  tor 
the  year,  from  June,  1871,  to  June,  1^/2,  which 
showed  the  receipts  to  have  been  2,832?.  19s.  10d., 
and  the  expenditure  2,395?.  11s.  Id.,  leaving  a 
balance  in  banker’s  hands  of  437?.  8s.  9d.  I 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
report  and  balance-sheet  be  received,  adopted* 
and  printed.  Resolutions  were  then  passed, 
thanking  the  patrons,  the  president  (Mr.  Joseph 
Taylor)  the  vice-presidents,  the  trustees  (Sir 
S.  Morton  Peto,  bart.,  Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence,  M.P., 
Mr  Charles  Lucas,  and  Mr.  G.  Spencer  Smith), 
the  treasurer  (Mr.  Geo.  Plucknett),  the  directory 
the  hon.  sec.  to  the  ball  (Mr.  Joseph  Bird), 
the  auditors  (Mr.  S.  H.  Head  and  Mr  J.  H 
Hunter),  aud  to  the  honorary  solicitors  (Messrs 
Jacques,  Edwards,  & Co.)  for  their  services  t< 
the  Institution.  v , , 

Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  was  added  to  the  list  o. 
patrons,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  added 
to  the  list  of  vice-presidents Messrs.  G 
Dines,  R.  Giles,  M.  Hall,  G.  Head,  W.  Lee,  ant 
E.  Whillier.  The  following  directors,  retiriffl 
by  rotation,  were  re-elected : — Messrs.  C 
Fish  F.  W.  Keeble,  James  Simpson,  T.  G 
Smith.  J.  Thorn,  S.  J.  Thacker,  and  J.Waldram 
and  Messrs.  R.  K.  Burstall,  and  G.  P.  Mace: 
were  elected  new  directors. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  seconds 
by  Mr.  T.  Stirling,  it  was  resolved  that  M: 
Edwin  Lawrence,  be  the  president  of  the  Iuatitn 
tion  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Jame 
Simpson,  brought  the  business  to  a close. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — The  School  Board  have  applied  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  a loan  of 
40,000?.,  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  offices. 
The  application  was  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee.  At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Reed,  M.P ., 
gave  notice  that  he  would  move  at  the  next 
meeting  that  Mr.  Robson  be  appointed  architect 
to  the  Board  at  a salary  of  1,000?.  a year,  with  a 
view,  amongst  his  other  duties,  to  designing  the 
schools  of  the  Board ; that  Mr.  Robson  give  his 
time  to  the  Board,  and  that  the  Board  provide 
the  necessary  staff  and  officers ; also  that  he 
would  on  the  same  day  move  that  a separate 
officer  be  appointed  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
assist  the  Works  Committee  in  the  acquisition 
of  sites. 

Bradford. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  board, 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  friends  of  this  charity  was  held 
yesterday  (Thursday),  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  King- 
street,  St.  James’s.  The  chair  was  taken  at 
three  p.m.,  by  Mr.  James  Simpson,  in  the  absence 
of  the  president,  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor.  The  notice 
convening  the  meeting  having  been  read,  Mr.  A. 
G.  Harris,  the  secretary,  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting,  which  were  confirmed.  The 
secretary  then  read  the  report,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : — ‘‘In  presenting  the  twenty-fifth  report  to 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Builders’  Bene- 
volent Institution,  the  directors  have  the  satis- 
faction of  informing  them  that  they  have,  through 
their  kind  assistance,  not  only  maintained  their 
previous  position,  but  have  increased  the  number 
of  their  annual  subscribers,  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  Four  pensioners  have  been 
elected  during  the  past  year — two  in  November, 
1871,  and  two  in  May  last.  The  pensioners  elec- 
ted in  N ovember,  1871,  were,  Mr.' W . Gale  and  Mrs. 
M.  St.  George ; those  elected  in  May  last  being,  Mr. 


THE  FATAL  ACCIDENT  IN  THE 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD  SEWER,  LIVERPOO) 
The  borough  engineer  has  presented  l 
elaborate  report  on  this  accident.  The  eng 
neer  states  that  he  visited  the  works  twi. 
on  the  day  of  the  accident,  and  on  bo. 
occasions  a very  strong  odour  of  sulphuretto 
hydrogen  pervaded  the  engine  room.  Ti 
immediate  effect  was,  in  a modified  degree,  tin 
of  poisoning  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  , 
which  he  has  had  personal  experience.  T 
engineer  holds  a very  strong  opinion  that  thi 
which  may  be  termed  the  mechanical  evident 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  cause  of  dear 
and  it  is  borne  out  by  the  chemical  evident 
which  shows  that  the  deposit  in  the  tunnel,  ev, 
when  stirred,  was  incapable  of  giving  off  gas  i 
sufficient  quantities  to  account  for  death  wh- 
water  containing  a solution  of  sulphide  i 
calcium,  such  as  that  which  existed  in  the  w( 
was  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  j 
ordinary  precautions  were  taken  to  render  ti 
tunnel  safe.  All  the  manholes  were  open.  1 
men  did  not  enter  until,  so  far  as  they  coi< 
iudere,  the  tunnel  had  been  rendered  quite  pi 
by  the  current  of  air  induced  by  the  jet  of  wa 
, which  had  played  for  some  time.  He  i 
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unable  to  detect  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
ydrogen  in  any  of  the  sewers  which  he  has 
isited,  and  they  include  some  of  the  flattest 
ad  most  sluggish  in  the  town.  The  engineer 
jcommends  that  certain  changes  be  effected  in 
le  Liverpool  Sewage  Utilisation  Company’s 
forks.  The  report  was  agreed  to. 


HIGH  ART  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
Sir, — The  general  opinion  is,  that  pictures  in 
nded  for  public  inspection  should  not  be  placed 
jyond  the  reach  of  human  vision,  but  the 
ithorities  of  the  above-named  establishment 
em  to  think  differently,  as  all  the  portraits 
ere  are  hung  as  near  to  the  moon  as  the  limits 
the  building  will  allow,  and  any  one  under 
ft.  high  can  see  no  more  of  the  paintings 
an  Tilburina  saw  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 

George  Ellis. 


LIABILITIES  OF  AN  ARCHITECT. 
Some  time  ago  proof  was  led  before  Sheriff 
imrie  Thompson,  Aberdeen,  in  an  action 
ised  by  Mr.  Souttar,  architect,  Aberdeen, 
flinst  Alexander  Goulder,  butcher,  for  pay- 
3nt  of  the  ordinary  architect’s  fee  of  5 per 
nt.  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  super- 
tending  the  erection  of  a cottage  lately 
ilt  by  the  defender.  The  defence  was 
at  there  was  a special  agreement  that  the 
rhitect’s  fee  was  to  be  less  than  5 per  cent., 
it  the  original  plans  were  deviated  from,  and 
it  Mr.  Souttar  granted  a certificate  for  the 
yment  of  the  final  instalment  of  the  car- 
nter’s  contract-price  before  the  work  was 
npleted,  whereupon  the  money  was  paid,  and 
5 contractor  left  the  town,  leaving  part  of  the 
rk  to  be  accomplished  by  another,  at  the 
lender’s  expense.  The  sheriff  has  issued  an 
erlocutor,  finding  the  pursuer  entitled  to  his 
inary  fee,  less  31.  8s.  6d.,  which  his  lordship 
lucts  from  the  charge  in  consideration  of  the 
ira  expenditure  of  the  defender,  consequent 
the  granting  of  the  certificate  referred  to, 

3 pursuer  is  found  entitled  to  expenses. 


week  and  a loaf  of  bread  from  the  pariah.  Mr.  Mitchell 
asked — Do  you  pay  house-rent  ? A.  la.  per  week. 

Wm.  Chant,  an  elderly  labourer,  forty-seven  years  of 
age,  was  also  called  upon  the  platform,  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Mitchell.  He  said  that  when  he  was  married  he 
received  10s.  a week,  but  he  worked  at  Montacute  House, 
and  there  were  no  perquisites.  Farm-labourers  were  paid 
9s.  a week.  Had  had  eight  children,  and  paid  Is.  Gd.  a 
week  rent.  Q. — How  much  butcher's  meat  did  you  have  ? 
A. — I did  not  eat  threepenny-worth  of  beef  in  a twelve- 
month. 

Amelia  Bull,  a respectable-looking  woman,  was  called 
upon  the  platform,  and  said  that  she  had  had  fifteen  chil- 
dren. Q. — How  much  did  your  husband  get  a week  P 
A. — 7s.,  when  we  were  first  married.  Q. — I suppose  his 
wages  were  increased  to  8s.  ? A. — Yes.  Q. — His  wages 
have  been  lately  raised  to  9s.  A. — He  has  got  Is.  extra. 
Q. — I suppose  you  have  plenty  of  butcher’s  meat  P A. — 
None  whatever.  Q. — Do  you  pay  house-rent  ? A. — ls.6d. 
a week. 

S Mr.  Mitchell  said,  that  he  thought  he  had  produced 
sufficient  evidence  to  convince  every  one  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  labourer.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  become  members  of  the  union,  and  if  they  had  not 
sufficient  money  to  pay  the  deposit,  he  would  lend  them 
some.  Mr.  Mitchell  offered  1/.  each  to  every  man  that  had 
got  a pig  in  stye,  and  asked  them  to  hold  up  their 
hands.  There  was  not  a hand  held  up.  The  cider  they 
received  as  perquisite,  was  not  fit  for  man  or  beast.  The 
men  often  went  home  on  Saturday  night  in  the  winter 
season  with  as  little  as  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  week,  on  account 
of  wet ; and  in  summer,  when  they  worked  till  ten  o’clock, 
in  hay  season,  they  did  not  receive  anything  extra. 

Geobge  Mitchell. 

P.S.  The  above  are  only  a few  of  the  facts. 


reservoir  near  the  river's  mouth,  and  then  there  should 
be  three  supplies:  1.  That  above  mentioned;  2.  Pure 
sea-water;  3.  Rain  or  other  fresh  water,  for  occasionally 
flushing  the  pipes,  and  for  regulating  the  quality  of  the 
water-  Walter  Scabgill. 


STOCKTON  EXCHANGE  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  COMPETITION. 

Sin, — Inclosed,  from  the  secretary,  is  a reply  to  my 
application  for  particulars  respecting  this  competition. 

These  particulars  are  so  meagre,  the  demand  of  10s. 
for  a tracing  of  the  outline  of  the  ground  so  paltry  an 
attempt  at  extortion,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Strong,  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Competitions  at  the  late 
Conference,  if  happily  his  remonstrances  may  avail  in 
securing  even  common  decency  to  the  profession. 

Indignans. 


MUDDLE. 


SANITARY  TRIUMPHS. 

TACHE  SANS  TACHE. 

Cornelia  was  not  the  only  mother 
Who  rear’d  sons  to  dedicate  their  lives 
To  grand  designs  for  building  up  the  State. 

Far  greater  deeds  than  by  the  Gracchi  won. 

More  noble  work,  in  sooth,  have  sires  begun 
And  sons  perform’d — helped  by  mother’s  counsel. 
And  their  own  strong  consciousness  of  right. 

We  see  it  in  the  pavement  and  the  flags, — 

Find  it  in  foundation  stones  and  walls  ; 

The  basements  and  the  housetops  echo  it, 

And  art  and  science  spread  the  knowledge  far. 
The  crystal  waters  welling  from  their  founts, 
God’s  air  undefiled  in  towns  and  cities. 

The  music  of  the  birds,  the  trees  and  flowers. 
And  happy  children’s  voices  in  the  parks 
Proclaim  it.  But,  towering  o'er  all  these, 

We  greet  it  in  the  countless  hearts  and  homes 
Won  back  to  cleanliness  and  blessed  health. 

C.  H.  C. 


THE  THUNDERSTORMS. 

'rovincial  newspapers  of  last  week  largely 
ort  as  to  tlie  physical  commotions  which 
still  going  on ; and  we  have  had  a share 
them  in  the  metropolis  more  than  once 
;e  our  notice  last  week.  One  tiling  seems 
lily  probable  in  consequence  of  these  storms 
lightning  and  rain, — that  we  shall  have  no 
lera  this  year  in  England ; for  cholera 
sons  have  always  been  close  and  im-tliundery 
s,  and  we  have  had  no  instance,  that  we 
ollect  of,  ever  since  this  plague  first  showed 
If  iu  Great  Britain,  of  cholera  after  an  open 
3on  like  this.  Meantime,  great  damage  is 
ig  done  by  the  storms  throughout  the  country, 
ecially  by  the  floods,  but  there  have  also  been 
ilities  to  life  as  heretofore.  In  the  Man- 
ster  district  there  have  been  “alarming  floods, 
at  destruction  of  property,  shocking  scenes 
he  Sheffield  district  there  have  been  “great 
ds  ” by  recent  storms ; and  so  on  through- 
a great  part  of  the  country.  Leigh  church 
•er  has  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  part  of 
stonework  of  a turret  thrown  down.  There 
i no  lightning  conductor  attached  to  the  tower, 
ious  houses,  chimneys,  &c.,  have  also,  as  now 
al,  been  struck,  and  while  we  write  Brixton 
arch  has  been  struck  and  injured;  and  the 
d in  view  of  the  writer  has  been  turned  into 
Aill  and  flowing  river.  Two  neighbouring 
ises  here  (in  Holloway)  have  been  struck ; iu 
one  case  the  lightning  cutting  off  a piece  of 
v water-pipe,  and  in  the  other  making  a hole 
i roof. 


[pMERSET  AGRICULTURAL  LABOUR 
QUESTION. 

701).  matured  to  mention  my  name  as  an 
ilitor  m the  farm  labourers’  question,  I ask  you  kindly 
insert  the  following  facts,  proved  at  a meeting  held  at 
{tacute,  near  Yeovil,  June  lith,  1872,  when  1,000  farm 
urers  were  present,  to  show  to  your  readers  whether  I 
‘tight  or  wrong. 

ilck  Hann,  alias  Jack  Tucker,  a very  old  man,  in 
'er  to  a question,  said  that  he  remembered  when  his 
er  tried  to  reduce  his  wages  to  6s.  a week  ; but  he 
cl  not  accept  of  it.  He  was  the  forehook  (first  man)  for 
f . n.  twenty  years.  In  harvest  time,  when  he  worked 
six  o clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  o’clock  at  night 
iiould  not  make  more  than  10s.  or  12s.  a week.  He 
a not  now  do  a day’s  work.  He  received  Is.  6d.  a 


RECIPE  FOR  A BUILDING  IN  THE 
“NEW  STYLE.” 

Fiest,  take  an  old  tome,  an  age  out  of  print. 

That ’s  full  of  quaint  copper-plates 
Of  churches  and  mansions  of  antique  mint, 

With  some  grim  old  courtyard  gates. 

Take  a piece  from  the  porch,  a slice  from  the  tower. 
Some  doors,  and  windows  from  aisle. 

Mix  well,  and  a work  of  most  wondrous  power 
You’ll  have,  in  the  Newest  Style.  O. 


“ UTILISING  DRAINAGE.” 

Sib, — In  answer  to  “ M.  M.”  in  the  Builder,  allow  me 
to  say, — Filter  your  siuk-water  through  a heap  of  earth, 
stubble,  or  straw  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
before  passing  it  into  the  drains.  Use  the  dry-earth 
system  indoors  and  out,  and  you  will  have  nothing  but 
solids  to  deal  with.  G.  S.  C. 


Sib, 


HOME-MADE  GAS. 

-Having  heard  recently  that  new  discoveries  in  the 


Sib, — When  Captain  Coram’s  statue  was  placed  in  front 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in  Guildford-street,  it  was 
intended  it  should  bo  seen  by  wayfarers  from  Holborn, 
along  Lamb’s  Conduit-street.  When  the  Metropolitan 
cab-fare  and  distance  tables  were  issued  to  the  public,  it 
was  never  supposed  by  them  that  the  huge,  unsightly 
boards  would  be  placed  in  such  an  elevated  position  as 
the  top  of  a lamp-post,  just  beneath  the  lamp,  which  is 
the  darkest  part  ot  the  street  at  night,  and  where  an 
average  pair  of  eyes,  over  forty  years  of  age,  cannot  read 
it  by  day,  and  after  the  gas  is  lighted  can  only  see  an  ugly 
black  shadow.  When  the  drinking-fountain  in  Guildford- 
street  was  designed,  it  was  supposed  to  harmonise  with 
the  hospital  and  its  purpose,  and  was  therefore  made  to 
face  it ; but  let  any  one  journeying  that  way  stand  a 
minute,  and  see  the  result  of  the  combination. 

Noble-hearted  Captain  Coram  is  fixedly  gazing  at  the 
foggy  gas-flame,  or  wondering  why  his  range  of  vision  has 
been  shortened  by  the  intrusion  of  a cab-fare  screen,  and 
the  pretty  little  girl  of  the  fountain  is  cowering  behind  it, 
pouring  out  water  by  stealth,  her  presence  quite  unsus- 
pected by  the  Captain  (although  close  under  his  nose), 
whose  world  is  shut  out  by  a board  and  a lamp-post, 
which  ought  not  to  be  sullered  to  stand  there  another 
week. 

The  place  for  a lamp  near  that  spot  is  behind,  or  over, 
or  at  each  side  of  the  fountain,  certainly  not  in  frout  of 
it, — cutting  it  in  half  with  a thick  black  line  ; and  tho 
cab-faro  board  should  be  carried  bodily  away,  and  put  up 
again  in  some  more  fitting  place,  where  it  may  be  read 
without  the  aid  of  a telescope. 

At  preseut  the  fountain  and  hospital  are  two  separate 
things,  and  if  they  are  not  to  remain  such,  the  impediment 
must  come  away  : otherwise,  the  drinking-fountain  should 
be  turned  round,  so  that  the  people  may  see  it,  though 
Captain  Coram  may  not.  O'Gabth, 


production  of  gas  for  domestic  use  have  been  made,  I 
shall  be  indeed  obliged  if  you  or  your  numerous  corre- 
spondents nnd  readers  will  kindly  give  their  experience 
aud  thoughts  on  the  same.  Some  gas  made  ot  oil  was 
mentioned  as  good  and  pure.  C.  W. 


Sib, — If  “ W.”  will  try  the  experiment  of  using  thoroughly 
seasoned  beech  timber  in  his  business  of  mallet-making, 
there  is  no  doubt  he  will  have  found  the  only  remedy  he 
seeks.  J.  C. 


THE  TRANSPORT  OF  SALT  WATER. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  necessarF 
to  provide  against  the  different  effects  of  sea-water  upon 
the  pipes  in  which  it  is  conducted  from  the  sea  to  London. 
Metal  pipes  would,  most  likely,  become  corroded,  and 
therefore  it  would  bo  better  to  use  earthen  or  stone  ware. 
Another  thing  is,  the  deposit  of  calcareous  ingredients 
which  abound  in  a great  degree  in  the  south  coast  water. 
This  may  be  in  a great  measure  counteracted  by  depositing 
a small  quantity  of  clean  ballast  in  the  pipes,  to  about 
one-fourth  of  their  depth,  at  those  parts  where  the  pipes 
lie  nearly  level.  Where  a good  fall  is  obtained  this  would 
be  unnecessary,  as  there  would  be  but  little  deposit,  and 
also  nearly  impracticable,  as  the  ballast  would  be  washed 
down  to  the  lower  level,  and  cause  obstruction;  or  burnt 
clay  could  be  used  instead  of  stone  ballast ; and  when 
removed  from  the  pipes,  as  it  would  have  to  be  occasion- 
ally, and  replaced,  could  be  converted  into  a good  cement. 
It  would  be  worth  while  considering  whether  it  would  be 
the  best  plan  to  take  the  water  direct  from  the  sea,  for 
reasons  stated  in  my  last  correspondence,  or  whether  it 
should  be  taken  from  the  mouth  of  a river,  such  as  the 
Adur.*  There  are  no  large  towns  near  this  river,  so  the 
water  ought  to  be  tolerably  clean,  and  should  form  the 
chief  supply.  The  water  should  be  first  collected  in  a 


* Seven  miles  west  of  Brighton. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Belchamp  St.  Paul’s. — The  church  here  has 
been  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
(Rochester).  The  church  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  a very  dilapidated  state,  and  though  the 
fabric  itself  was  tolerably  well  preserved,  the 
fittings  and  whole  interior  were  in  a condition 
very  unsuitable  for  the  performance  of  public 
worship.  Tho  whole  amount  of  funds  collected 
was  1,0711.  15s.  8d.,  while  that  expended  up  to 
the  present  time  is  1081.  in  excess.  The  archi- 
tect for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  is  Mr.  A.  J.  W. 
Blomfield ; the  alterations  and  fittings  in  the 
nave  were  made,  under  local  supervision,  by 
Mr.  Theobald,  of  Long  Melford,  and  the  restora- 
tions in  the  chancel  and  new  chancel  aisles  were 
made  by  Mr.  Runnacles,  of  Halsted. 

Southport. — St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Southport, 
has  been  consecrated.  The  church  is  cruciform 
in  plan,  and  consists  of  a nave  89  ft.  9 in.  by 
28  ft.  6 in. ; north  and  south  aisles,  61  ft.  6 in. 
by  13  ft.  6 in. ; north  and  south  transepts,  28  ft. 
3 in.  by  27  ft.  6 in. ; chancel,  30  ft.  by  24  ft. 
8 in.,  with  organ  chamber  and  vestry  on  the 
south  side.  The  tower,  through  which  is  the 
principal  entrance,  is  placed  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  chancel  and  north  transept,  in  order 
to  suit  the  peculiarity  of  the  site  and  approaches. 
There  is  also  a porch  and  entrance  in  the  north 
aisle.  The  design  is  decorated,  the  principal 
feature  being  the  tower  and  spire  at  the  north- 
east. Internally  the  nave  has  an  arcade  of  four 
arches  on  each  side,  the  shafts  being  of  polished 
sharp  granite,  with  moulded  and  carved  capitals. 
These  arches  support  a clearstory,  pierced  with 
two  light  tracery  windows,  and  opposite  the 
transept,  on  each  side,  is  a large  arch,  the  apex 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  clearstory.  The 
arches  east  and  west  of  the  nave  are  supported 
by  moulded  and  carved  stone  brackets.  The 
chancel,  which  is  raised  three  steps  above  the 
floor  of  the  nave  at  the  chancel  arch,  and  two 
steps  higher  within  the  communion  rails,  has  a 
tracery  window  of  five  lights,  and  an  ornamental 
reredos  of  Caen  stone,  with  marble  shafts.  The 
chancel  arch  is  of  large  proportions.  The  large 
window  at  the  west  end  is  of  six  lights,  and 
those  at  the  north  and  south  of  transepts  of  four 
lights,  traceried.  The  aisle  windows  are  of 
three  lights  toward  the  west,  and  of  two  lights 
at  north  and  south.  The  roof  timbers  are  dressed 
and  chamfered  in  panels.  The  building  is  con- 
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structed  with  brick  walls,  faced  with  Upholland 
parpoints  in  courses.  The  stone  for  the  exterior 
is  from  the  Cefn  quarries,  near  Ruabon,  and 
that  for  the  interior  is  white  Stourton.  Tho 
floors  are  of  tiles,  those  in  the  chancel  being 
laid  to  a pattern.  The  joiners’  work  is  of 
selected  pitch-pine,  varnished.  The  contractors 
for  the  several  works' have  been — for  the  brick- 
work, Mr.  Smallshaw* ; for  the  carpenters’  and 
joiners’  and  ironwork,  Mr.  Duxfield ; for  the 
masons’  work,  Mr.  Greenwood ; for  the  slaters 
and  plasterers’  work,  Mr.  II.  Robinson  ; for  the 
plumbers’,  painters’,  and  glaziers’  work,  Mr. 
Soyd  ; and  for  gas  fittings,  &c.,  Mr.  Robson,  all 
of  Southport.  The  building  contains  nearly 
1,000  sittings,  of  which  half  are  free.  Messrs. 

T.  D.  Barry  & Son,  of  Liverpool,  were  the 

Whitby. — The  Mission  Chapel,  at  Kettleness, 
near  Whitby,  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 

The  style  of  architecture  of  the  edifice  is  of  a 
severe  Gothic  type.  The  edifice  will  seat  137 
persons,  and  the  total  cost  is  about  3001.  It  has 
been  erected  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Noel  Armfield, 
York  Diocesan  surveyor,  architect,  Whitby. 

Earls  Barton. — The  restoration  of  the  church 
here  is  gradually  progressing.  The  chancel  is 
nearly  completed.  The  side  walls  (chancel) 
have  undergone  a restoration,  and  parapet  walls 
of  Weston  and  Weldon  stone  have  been  added, 
and  suitable  crosses  placed  upon  each  of  the 
gables.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  has 
been  placed  an  organ  chamber,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  chancel  by  a lofty  arched  open- 
ing, and  tho  old  Tudor  window,  which  had  to  bo 
removed,  has  been  placed  in  the  north  side  of 
the  chamber.  The  old  roof  has  been  removed,  and 
has  been  replaced  by  a high  pitch  king-post  oak 
roof,  and  new  leaded.  The  inside  of  tho 
roof  is  oak  panelled  and  moulded,  which  is  set 
off  by  an  oak  cornice.  The  side  walls  have  been 
stripped  of  the  old  plaster  and  whitewash,  and 
have  been  fresh  plastered.  The  old  Norman  re- 
cesses have  been  cleansed  of  all  whitewash, 
colour,  &c.,  so  that  the  primary  tooling  has  not 
been  interfered  with.  The  old  triplet  chancel 
window  has  not  been  overlooked,  and  the  old 
mullions  'khave  been  taken  down  and  replaced 
with  a new  inner  arch,  and  a stained  window, 
with  Scriptural  illustrations,  has  been  put  in  by 
Messrs.  Bell  & Almond,  of  London.  The  other 
windows,  with  the  exception  of  two  which  are 
retained  for  stained  glass,  have  been  glazed  with 
cathedral  glass  : one  of  the  two  low  side-lights, 
previously  bricked  up,  has  also  been  glazed  with 
cathedral  glass.  The  floor  is  to  be  encaustic 
tiles,  and  tho  furniture  to  be  carved  oak.  For 
accommodation  a temporary  wooden  floor  has 
been  placed,  so  that  the  chancel  will  be  used  for 
divine  service  during  the  restoration  of  the  nave, 
which  is  to  be  finished  by  the  autumn.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Slater  A Carpenter ; the 
builder  is  Mr.  Allen,  of  Irtlilingborough.  The 
restoration  is  under  the  management  of  the 
Architectural  Society.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Saxon  tower  will,  under  the  management 
of  the  Architectural  Society,  be  repaired  in  the 
manner  it  deserves. 

Brixham  (Devon).  — Holy  Trinity  Church, 
situated  in  Higher  Brixham,  and  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  abominable  specimens  of  Carpenter’s 
Gothic  of  the  Georgian  era,  is  doomed,  earlier  or 
later,  to  come  down.  Already  a new  chancel 
has  been  erected,  and,  being  nearly  complete, 
will  shortly  be  consecrated.  No  chancel  existed 
in  the  original  church,  so  that  this  addition 
stands  upon  new  ground,  the  site  having  been 
quarried  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  rear  of  the 
present  building,  not  without  much  difficulty  and 
expense.  The  chancel  arch  is  supported  by 
columns  of  Devonshire  marble,  springing  from 
delicately-carved  corbels,  representative  respec- 
tively of  the  wheat  and  wine,  and  lily,  and 
passion-flower.  Various  corbels,  &c.,  throughout 
the  chancel,  representing  foliage  of  a Scriptural 
type,  the  rose,  apple,  oak,  fig,  &c.  At  present 
the  walls  are  stuccoed.  The  roof  is  an  open  one 
of  pitch-pine,  varnished.  The  floors  are  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles.  Some  of  the  windows  are 
of  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & 
Westlake ; the  others  of  opaque  cathedral  glass. 
The  seating  is  of  pitch-pine,  varnished.  The 
walls  are  of  local  limestone,  and  the  dressings 
throughout  are  of  Bath  stone,  from  the  Corsham 
Down  quarries.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Bragg 
& Dyer,  of  Paignton.  The  sculpture  and  the 
stone  carving  are  by  Mr.  Harry  Ems,  of  Exeter. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Early  Decorated, 
and  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  of 


Exeter,  under  whose  supervision  the  works  have 
been  carried  out.  Mr.  Ashworth’s  design  in- 
cludes a new  church  in  toto. 

Bury.— The  Church  of  St.  Peter,  near  Bury, 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester. It  is  a building  in  the  Early  English 
period  of  architecture,  faced  with  stone  exter- 
nally, but  with  red  brick  inside,  Bath  and  blue 
Burnley  stone  being  used  in  the  columns,  &c. 
The  reredos,  font,  and  pulpit  are  executed  chiefly 
in  alabaster,  relieved  with  gold  mosaic.  An 
effect  is  gained  in  the  interior  by  the  contrast 
of  the  seating,  which  is  black,  writh  the  colouring 
of  the  walls  and  columns.  The  stalls  are  re- 
lieved by  gilding.  The  church  is  built  to  accom- 
modate 500,  on  the  usual  plan  of  nave  and  aisles, 
with  apsidal  chancel,  large  organ-chamber,  and 
two  vestries.  The  remainder  of  the  tower  and 
spire  are  left  for  future  erection.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  building  are  : — For  the  masons’ 
work,  Mr.  H.  Fleetwood,  Manchester ; brickwork, 
Messrs. T.  Blease  & Brother,  Altrincham;  joiners’ 
work,  Messrs.  W.  Jones  & Co.,  Liverpool ; slating, 
&c.,  Mr.  J.  Owen,  Bowdon.  The  reredos,  pulpit, 
font,  and  the  carving  of  the  chancel  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  E.  Williams  and  Millson, 
Manchester.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  May- 
cock  & Bell,  of  Manchester. 

Colchester. — The  rebuilding  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  is  fast  approaching  completion,  and  was 
arranged  to  be  opened  on  the  10th  of  July.  As 
a first  step  towards  the  improvement,  it  was 
proposed  last  year  to  build  an  entirely  new 
chancel,  with  an  organ-chamber,  vestry,  and  side 
chapel  for  children’s  or  other  seats,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  re-seat  the  body  of  the  church  ; it  was 
considered  to  bo  quite  impossible  to  undertake 
anything  beyond  this  with  the  funds  likely  to  be 
available.  Mr.  Blomfield  was  called  in,  and 
submitted  a report  to  the  committee,  accom- 
panied by  a plan,  both  of  which  were  adopted. 
When  the  tenders  came  in,  however,  the  lowest 
was  so  considerably  under  the  architect’s  esti- 
mate, that  a design  was  asked  for  for  a new  roof 
for  the  nave  and  aisles,  next  for  new  columns 
with  brick  arches,  then  a clearstory,  and  last  of 
all  the  rebuilding  tho  aisle  walls.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  designs  being  asked  for  and  sub- 
mitted in  this  manner  by  instalments,  the  church 
as  it  now  stands,  although  (with  the  exception  of 
the  tower)  an  entirely  new'  building,  was  to  a con- 
siderable extent  necessarily  carried  out  on  the 
old  plan,  and  to  harmonise  in  general  effect  with 
the  red  brick  building  lately  removed,  rather 
than  to  reproduce  what  might  be  believed  to  be 
more  in  conformity  with  the  original  church. 
With  the  addition  of  a chancel,  side  chapel, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestry,  the  new  church  is 
identical  in  plan  with  the  old  one.  The  whole 
structure  is  of  red  brick,  with  a few  bands  of 
black  and  a moderate  use  of  Bath  stone  for  win- 
dows, &c.  The  roofs  are  of  stained  deal— as 
also  the  nave  seats  ; those  in  the  chancel  are  of 
pitch-pine.  There  is  at  present  no  reredos.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Gardner,  of  Coggeshall.  Mr.  Heathcote  lias 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  church  is 
to  be  heated  by  hot  water  by  Mr.  Joslin,  of 
Colchester.  


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

York. — The  Clementhorpe  and  Bisliopliills  new 
schools  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  The  schools  are  situated  in  Cherry- 
street,  near  the  junction  of  Nunnery-lane  with 
Bislioptliorpe-road.  They  were  built  from  the 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  & W.  Atkinson. 
The  length  of  the  building  is  120  ft.  It  is 
divided  into  infants’,  girls’,  and  boys’  schools, 
with  separate  class-rooms.  There  is  a good 
play-ground,  with  conveniences.  Coloured  collar 
beams  supporting  the  roof,  give  an  ecclesiastical 
finish  to  the  structure.  The  whole  of  the  rooms 
are  warmed  by  Stewart  & Smith' s hot-air  appa- 
ratus, which,  it  is  said,  works  economically,  and 
can  be  made  to  raise  or  lower  the  temperature 
at  pleasure.  The  schools  will  accommodate 
about  400  children,  divided  into  the  three  classes. 
About  8001.  have  been  raised  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  the  building  by  voluntary  subscription, 
the  Central  York  Board  also  contributing  300L, 
and  the  Government  grant  amounting  to  1901. 

Canterbury. — The  chief  stone  of  Holy  Cross 
and  St.  Peter’s  New  Schools  has  been  laid.  The 
schools  will  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
250  children,  and  include  a separate  school  for 
boys  (not  connected  with  the  other  schools), 
42  ft.  by  19  ft.,  with  an  entrance  from  the  lower 
part  of  Black  Griffin-lane,  and  capable  of  accom- 
dating  ninety  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age. 


The  infants’  school  is  41  ft.  by  19  ft.,  capable  of 
holding  ninety-five  children  under  seven  years: 
of  age,  whilst  the  girls’  school  is  33  ft.  by  1/  ft., 
and  will  accommodate  sixty -five  children  under! 
twelve  years  of  age.  Adjoining  the  schools  will 
be  a teacher’s  residence,  and  the  expense  of  the 
whole  is  estimated  at  1,4001.  Mr.  W.  O.  Collard 
is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Gaskin  & Goddeni 
are  the  builders. 

Doncaster. — Preparations  are  now  being  made 
for  the  erection  of  new  Roman  Catholic  Schools, 
in  Portland-place.  The  building  is  to  be  adapted 
for  a mixed  and  infant  school,  and  the  cost  ie 
estimated  at  500Z.  The  schools  are  expected  fe 
be  completed  in  about  four  months’  time. 

Worlab  >/,  Brigg. — These  schools  were  opened 
on  the  12th  inst.  The  buildings  occupy  an, 
elevated  site  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and; 
comprise  a mixed  school,  50  ft.  by  20  ft.,  wifcK 
open  roof  of  fir,  stained  and  varnished;  boys; 
and  girls’  cloak-rooms,  with  separate  yards  anc 
offices,  and  commodious  house,  with  yard  anc 
offices,  for  the  master.  The  schools  are  sur. 
mounted  with  a neat  bell-turret,  and  the  tota 
cost  is  about  S00Z.  Desks  were  provided  by  Cole 
man  & Co.,  Norwich.  Gurney’s  stove,  Moline’ 
patent  wrought-iron  casements,  and  Dr.  Arnott  j 
ventilators.  Botff%chools  and  master’s  house  ar 
fitted  with  Moule’s  patent  earth-closets.  Thes< 
schools  are  similar  in  design  and  construction  tv 
those  at  Elsham,  which  were  opened  June  3rd 
aud  form  a portion  of  the  improvements  on  th 
Elsham  estates,  in  the  comities  of  Lincoln  am 
York,  consisting  of  new  cottages,  schools,  farm 
steads,  and  houses,  and  repairs  to  existing  built 
ings,  all  under  the  superintendence  of  Mesar; 
Dunlop  & Bryant,  of  Westminster,  with  M; 
William  Young  as  clerk  of  the  works.  It  i 
intended  at  once  to  restore  the  village  churchei 
plans  of  which  have  already  been  prepared 
Mr.  W.  Scott  Champion,  of  London. 


gSoahs  ^Icccttcb. 

Ross’s  Wages  Calculator,  for  Fifty -one  and  Fift 
four  Hours  per  Week,  at  Rates  from  2s.  Gd. 
45s.  Edinburgh  : John  Ross  & Co.,  Prince; 
street.  London  : Simpkin  & Marshall.  187; 
The  “ Fifty -one  Hour”  Wages  Reckoner:  co\ 
sistvng  of  Computations  per  Week  and  Comp  j 
tations  per  Hour  for  a Working  Month.  Wi 
a Supplementary  Comparative  Table,  app 
cable  to  Weeks  of  4-8,  54,  57,  and  60  Hoo 
respectively.  By  a Retired  Banker.  Edi 
burgh  : Johnstone,  Hunter,  & Co.  1872.  Zj 
The  titles  of  these  publications  explain  the 
contents.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to 
more  than  make  their  publication  known.  ,i 
“ Ross’s  Calculator”  less  than  a farthing  is.r 
counted  a farthing,  and  less  than  three  farthin 
is  reckoned  a half-penny,  and  three  farthings; 
penny.  In  the  “ Banker’s  ” little  book  farthin 
and  three  farthings  are  literally  stated.  T 
Wages  Tables  in  the  latter  from  £d.  to  Is.  } 
hour,  continued  from  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  2 
hours,  can  be  used  also  as  a Ready  Reckon 
showing  the  value  of  any  number  of  artic 
from  1 to  231,  at  any  price  from  id.  to  Is.  ea: 

Beeton’s  Science,  Art,  and  Literature.  A L 
tionary  of  Universal  Information.  Yol. 
London  : Ward,  Lock,  & Tyler. 

This  portly,  closely-printed,  and  well-illustra., 
volume  (991  pages,  extending  to  the  end 
letter  G)  carries  on  the  work  begun  in  “Beetc 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Information.”  'I 
latter  deals  with  facts  which  relate  to  the  nai: 
of  persons  and  places ; the  volume  now  p 
lished  gives  an  immense  amount  of  in  format 
relating  to  things  : it  describes  inventions,  a 
and  processes  of  every  kind.  Care  and  c 
scientiousness  are  obvious  throughout  the  be 
and  we  cordially  recommend  it. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Gardener’s  Magazine,  writing  of  trees  \ 
architecture,  says: — “When  planting  in 
vicinity  of  a dwelling-house,  whether  it  b 
mansion  or  a cottage,  we  often  find  ourse.: 
under  considerable  restraint,  because  the  n 
of  the  trees  requires  to  be  in  harmony  with  l 
character  of  the  building.  It  may  not  be  ne 
sary  to  consider  every  style  or  order  of  archr 
ture  as  requiring  a different  assortment  of  tr< 
for  our  purpose,  it  suffices  to  divide  the  w 
into  Perpendicular,  of  which  the  Gothic  ma;, 
(riven  as  an  example,  and  the  Horizontal,  w 
is  fitly  exemplified  by  the  Italian  style.  Irregt 
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md-headed,  and  weeping  trees  are  in  character 
h either,  but  the  laminate  and  round-headed 
i most  pleasing  to  my  mind  in  connexion  with 

> Perpendicular,  and  the  columnar  and 
egular  with  the  Horizontal.  If  the  building 
low,  tall-growing  trees  should  be  avoided,  and 

> round-headed,  the  laminate,  and  weeping 
i especially  desirable,  because  they  direct  the 
3 horizontally  and  downwards.  It  should  ever 

borne  in  mind  that  the  presence  of  lofty 
bs  in  px-oximity  to  a low  building  has  the 
desirable  influence  of  still  further  depressing 


Utiscellmua. 

/ienna  Universal  Exhibition  of  18^3. — 

xrief  summary  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
i Exhibition  will  be  conducted  has  been  pub- 
ied.  The  Exhibition  will  open  in  Vienna  on 
1st  of  May  and  close  on  the  31st  of  October, 
3.  Lists  of  the  exhibitors,  with  detailed  plan 
space  required,  must  be  sent  in  to  the  chief 
aager  at  Vienna  before  the  1st  of  January, 
liability  on  the  pai-t  of  the  exhibitors  for 
ings,  boarded  floors,  or  the  laying  out  of  the 
dens.  The  motive-power  for  the  machinery 
be  supplied  gratis.  The  price  to  be  charged 
iach  foreign  country  for  the  entire  area  of 
ce  demanded,  will  be,  in  the  Industrial  Palace 
he  rate  of  10  florins — li.  per  square  metre  (a 
are  metre  contains  about  10-i  square  feet),  and 
he  machinery  hall  at  the  i*ate  of  4 floi-ins — 
ter  square  metre.  In  the  courtyai’ds  of  the 
ustrial  Palace  the  rent  per  square  metre  will 
8s.  In  the  park, — open  air,  2s. ; in  spaces 
sred  at  expense  of  exhibitor,  6s.  Exhibitors 
'ne  arts  are  exempted  from  any  charge  for 
e.  Arrangements  are  to  be  made  by  the 
itrian  Commission  for  the  reduction  of  the 
sport  charges  in  Austria  and  Hungary, 
ibitors  or  their  agents  are  responsible  for 
packing,  forwarding,  receiving,  and  unpack, 
of  their  goods.  The  removal  of  objects  after 
Exhibition  must  be  completed  before  the 
of  December,  1873.  The  objects  will  be 
nitted  to  the  judgment  of  an  international 
r.  Objects  for  exhibition  will  be  received  at 
ma  from  1st  of  February  until  the  15th  of 
il,  1873.  Exhibitors  and  their  agents  will 
live  tickets  entitling  them  to  free  admission 
the  Exhibition.  For  further  information 
■ess  to  Mr.  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen,  secretary, 
ma  Exhibition  Offices,  41,  Parliament-street, 
don,  S.W.  Applications  should  be  forwarded 
lout  delay ; — in  no  case  later  than  24th  of 
ust. 

he  Sewage,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with 

-A  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
ige  question  was  held  on  Thursday  in  last 

k,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  under  the  auspices  of 
General  Sewage  and  Manure  Company,  to 

an  explanation  from  Dr.  Andei'son,  of 
entry,  of  the  system  of  which  he  is  the 
ntee,  and  which  is  now  in  practical  operation 
luneaton.  The  meeting,  which  was  presided 
by  Lord  Elibank,  was  lai’gely  attended  by 
itific  gentlemen,  engineers,  and  others, 
ut  fifty  gallons  of  sewage  from  the  Fleet 
h,  in  a glass  tank,  were  experimented  upon 
)r.  Anderson.  He  showed  how  by  treating 
sewage  with  sulphate  of  alumina  in  a crude 
in  conjunction  with  lime,  the  solid  matter 
ecipitated  and  converted  into  sewage  manure, 
st  the  effluent  water  is  rendered  clear  and 
ir  moffensive  that  it  may  without  danger  be 
ed  into  running  streams.  The  experiment 
watched  with  interest,  and  the  precipitation 
effected  in  about  twenty  minutes.  It  hap- 
;d,  however,  that  the  effluent  water  was  not 
e odourless,  and  this  was  explained  by  Dr. 
erson,  who  said  that  the  Fleet  Ditch  con- 
ed the  very  worst  form  of  sewage,  and  that 
smell  arose  from  the  urea  held  in  suspension, 
jm  could  not  be  removed  by  any  known  pro. 

l,  either  of  precipitation,  irrigation,  or  filtra- 
but  which,  however,  would  be  converted 

a harmless  body,  ammonia  or  its  carbonate, 
xposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  could  be 
pved  by  intermittent  filtration.  Those  present 
essed  their  high  opinion  of  the  efficacy  and 
ticabihty  of  the  system,  and  urged  the 
W>rtance  of  its  adoption  by  the  large  towns. 

Ore  in  Clifton. — The  purchaser  of 
ic  building  sites  recently  sold  in  the  centre 
;lnton,  says  the  Bristol  Times,  has  met  with 
lasure-trove,  in  the  form  of  iron  ore,  which 
3 think  will  produce  as  much  money  as  he 
• for  the  whole  property. 


Coal  and  Iron. — The  increased  cost  of  coal 
and  iron  tends  to  in  crease  the  cost  of  production  in 
numerous  departments  of  industry.  In  the 
Staffordshire  potteries  the  china  manufacturers 
have  decided  on  an  early  advance  in  the  prices 
of  china,  “ to  meet  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  materials.”  Again,  “in  consequence  of 
the  increased  price  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  mate- 
rials used  in  the  construction  and  working  of 
steamboats,”  the  penny  boats  on  the  Thames 
have  become  twopenny  boats.  If  coal  continues 
to  rise  in  pi*ice,  and  it  is  said  that  it  will,  we 
may  look  for  increased  i-ailway  fares.  In  fact, 
prices  altogether  are  going  up  fearfully,  and  the 
enormous  cost  of  food  and  fuel  will  in  all  proba- 
bility have  very  serious  results  among  the  poor 
during  next  winter.  The  coal  miners  of  North- 
umberland have  held  a meeting  in  Newcastle,  to 
consider  what  course  should  be  pursued  with 
reference  to  the  advance  of  wages  which  the 
masters  have  offered  them.  After  a long  delibe- 
ration it  was  resolved  to  accept  the  10  per  cent., 
but  at  the  same  time  the  men  considered  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  full  amount  asked 


Sales  of  Land. — The  freehold  preixiises, 
Nos.  16a  and  17,  Tokenhouse-yard,  Lothbury, 
and  the  adjoining  premises,  No.  18,  held  for  7% 
years,  subject  to  a peppercorn  rent,  were  on 
Tuesday  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Debenham, 
Tewson,  & Farmer  for  23,8001.  The  fx*eehold 
portion  covered  an  area  of  1,550  ft.,  and 
the  gross  rental  of  the  whole  amounted  to 

2,145£.  a year. The  Freeby  Estate,  near 

Melton  Mowbray,  comprising  2,380  acres,  pro- 
ducing an  income  of  4,250J.  per  annum,  has  been 
sold  privately  by  Messrs.  Chinnock,  Galsworthy, 
& Chinnock,  for  the  sum  of  141,0001. — — A sale 
of  property  in  Chichester  took  place  last  week. 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  42  acres  of  freehold 
building  and  accommodation  lands  near  the  New 
Cattle  Market  and  the  railway  station,  divided 
into  thirteen  lots.  For  lots  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  put 
up  together,  and  consisting  of  about  11  £ acres, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  the  Great,  Mr.  Malim 
(Greene  & Malim)  gave  4,050Z.  Lot  3,  con- 
sisting of  over  8 acres,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  F.  N. 
Hobgen  for  2,350 1.  An  enclosure,  with  6 acres 


20  per  cent.,  and  added  that  nothing  short  of  j and  2 perches  in  the  rear,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
this  advance  would  be  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Peter  the  Great,  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Miners’  Union  is  a very  stx-ong  one,  and  it  is  Andrews  for  1,250£. 

8h°rtly  aPPlj  f°r  a 8tiU  ! Restoration  of  Croft  Clxurch.-The  Dorr. 
L B _ I ling  ton  Times  reports  that  the  Chancellor,  in 

Tlie  Restoration  of  Dorking  Parish  giving  judgment  as  to  the  proposed  restoration 
Church.— The  inadequacy  of  the  Church  of  St.  0r  repair  of  Croft  Church,  said  he  had  suggested 
Martin  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  parish  that  the  parish  could  not  do  better  than  put 


has  long  been  felt,  and  its  gallery  and  pews 
make  it  impossible  for  many  of  those  who  do 
attend  the  church  to  see  or  even  hear  what  is 
going  on.  The  erection  of  the  new  chancel  also 
threw  out  in  striking  contrast  the  inartistic  body 
of  the  church,  which  is  about  as  plain  a struc- 
ture as  it  is  possible  to  find,  though  built  only 
thirty-five  years  ago.  A subscription  list  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  for  rebuilding  has  been 
set  on  foot.  Mr.  Cubitt,  M.P.,  headed  the  list 
with  2,000L,  and  other  sums  given  with  propor- 
tionate libei-ality  soon  swelled  the  amount,  until 
the  committee  were  enabled  to  invite  tendex*s  for 
the  work,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Woodyer,  archi- 
tect. About  6,000J.  wei'e  inquired,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  sum  has  been  promised.  It  is 
believed  that  the  conti-act  will  be  signed  forth- 
with, and  the  demolition  of  the  present  structure 
commenced  early  in  the  ensuing  month.  Nego- 
tiations are  in  pi-ogress  with  the  directors  of  the 
Public  Hall  Company,  to  enable  the  vicar  to 
conduct  divine  service  in  that  building  dui*ing 
the  restoration. 

Early  Mail.— According  to  Galignani,  M. 
J.  de  Baye  has  communicated  some  information 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  certain  grottoes 
in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  which,  in  times 
when  polished  flint  was  in  use,  served  as  buryino-- 
places.  These  caverns  are  all  cut  out  on  the 
■ame  plan,  and  are  evidently  of  similar  origin. 
The  sides  and  arched  ceilings  bear  the  marks  of 
stone  hatchets.  Some  are  divided  by  a partition 
into  two  chambers ; several  were  receptacles  for 
the  dead,  but  others  were  inhabited.  The  latter 
were  more  comfortably  arranged,  and  admitted 
of  being  closed  with  doors,  as  certain  gi’ooves 
show.  The  walls  are  pi’ovided  with  hooks  carved 
out  of  the  solid  clay ; and  lastly,  the  entrances 
bear  traces  of  a degree  of  polish  from  constant 


themselves  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fowler,  and 
Mr.  Nicholson,  the  diocesan  surveyor.  They  had 
not  done  so,  nor  had  they  come  forward  with 
any  definite  proposals.  With  regard  to  costs, 
the  rector  had  plans  prepared  for  tlie  restoration 
of  the  chancel.  That  chancel  he  was  legally 
bound  to  restore.  Those  plans  he  had  submitted 
to  this  Court,  to  empower  him  to  caxry  them 
out,  under  their  sanction.  An  opposition  had 
been  raised,  and  he  must  say  without  sufficient 
cause.  As  he  did  not  consider  that  sufficient 
reasons  had  been  brought  before  him  to  justify 
the  opposition  that  had  been  made  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rector  to  l’estore  his  chancel,  he 
felt  bound  to  decree  the  faculty  to  issue  at  once, 
and  with  costs.  Mr.  Stevenson  then,  on  behalf 
of  the  opponents,  alleged  his  intention  of 
appealing. 

Opening  of  the  New  Colwyn  Bay  Hotel. — 

The  Chester  Chronicle  states  that  the  beautiful 
bay  of  Colwyn,  since  the  estate  of  Pwll-y-Crochan 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  Pendei*,  M.P.,  of  Lady 
Erskine  a few  years  ago,  has  made  rapid  im- 
provement as  a watering-place.  A number  of 
villas  have  been  built  and  shops  erected.  A 
company  of  Manchester  and  Chester  gentlemen 
have  erected  the  Colwyn  Bay  Hotel,  which  has 
been  formally  opened.  The  hotel  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  bay.  The  station  is  about  a 
minute’s  walk  from  the  hotel.  The  style  of  the 
bixilding  is  a domestic  Gothic,  and  it  has  been 
built  by  Mr.  Abel  Roberts,  Llandudno,  of  the 
limestone  of  the  district,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
John  Douglas,  of  Chestei-,  architect.  The  terrace- 
walk  fronting  the  sea,  with  the  rockeries  and 
other  landscape  work,  have  been  laid  out  by  Mi*. 
C.  Ewing,  of  Chester.  The  pi’omenade,  which  is 
of  considei’able  length,  is  being  further  extended, 
and  the  grounds  of  Pwll-y-Crochan  on  the  hill 


going  in  and  out.  On  a wall  of  one  of  these  I above  are  also  free  to  the  visitors  at  the  Colwyn 
grottoes  there  exists  a rude  bas-relief  repre-  Bay  Hotel, 
senting  a hatchet  provided  with  its  handle,  and 
a sling.  The  flint  instruments  discovered  here 


ai*e  hatchets  of  various  shapes,  knives,  punches, 
saws,  well-cut  arrow-heads,  &c.  Some  of  these 
articles  were  not  flint,  but  porphyry. 

The  Thames  Embankment  (Land)  Bill. 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  re-committal  of 
this  Bill,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  there  was  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  : he  had 
hoped  the  dispute  might  that  night  be  settled. 
Mr.  V.  Harcourt  moved  that  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  session,  with  a pressure  of  important 
public  business,  it  was  not  expedient  to  pi*oceed 
with  the  Bill.  After  some  discussion,  the  House 
divided  ; and  the  result  was,  for  Mr.  Harcourt’s 
amendment,  154;  against  it,  133;  majox-ity 
against  Government,  21. 

Tlie  Vendome  Column. — Everything  is  now 
ready  for  the  reconsti'uction  of  the  column  in 
the  Place  Vendfime,  at  Paris.  The  plans  are  all 
prepared,  the  expenses  being  calculated  at 
250,000fr.,  and  M.  Normand,  the  ai’chitect,  is 
only  waiting  for  orders  to  commence  operations. 
The  fragments  of  the  pillar  are  arranged  in  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Palace  of 
Industry.  ....... 


Tlie  New  Colonial  Office. — In  the  Commons, 
Mr.  B.  Cochrane  asked  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  whether  he  was  aware  that  when  the 
houses  in  Parliament-street,  opposite  the  public 
offices  now  being  erected,  are  pulled  down,  the 
width  of  the  space  acquired  for  the  public  will  be 
87  ft.  at  one  end  and  60  ft.  at  the  other ; and  what 
use  he  contemplates  making  of  the  narrow  space 
if  he  did  not  add  it  to'the  width  of  Parliament- 
street.  Mr.  Ayrton  said  it  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary for  him  as  yet  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  gx-ound.  It  would  be  time  enough 
to  do  so  when  these  houses  were  pulled  down. 
He  did  not  know  exactly  when  the  demolition 
would  take  place ; but  not  before  the  new 
Colonial  Office  was  finished. 

Pall  of  a Building  in  Stockport.— In  Rose- 
mary-lane,  Churchgate,  the  back  part  of  a 
dwelling-house,  with  cellar,  has  fallen.  It 
would  appear  that  an  imperfect  sewer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar,  added  to  the  recent  rainfall, 
had  so  affected  the  foundation  of  the  building  at 
that  point,  that  the  brickwork,  separating  from 
the  adjoining  wall,  had  fallen  outwards  into  the 
yard,  leaving  the  house-place  and  frontage,  with 
the  bed-rooms  exposed,  fortunately  without  en- 
dangering life. 
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Utilising1  Waste  Substances.  — Leather 
cuttings  and  scraps  are,  according  to  the  inven- 
tion of  Messrs.  Gale  & Boyden,  of  Bristol,  torn 
into  shreds  or  ground  into  dust,  then  subjected 
to  a solution  of  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  other  acid, 
and  heated  to  make  the  mass  glutinous,  then 
washed  in  alkaline  water  and  pure  water,  when 
it  is  again  subjected  to  heat,  adding  glue  or  size 
prepared  in  acids  or  coal-tar ; thus  heated,  the 
material  is  rolled  or  pressed  into  sheets,  or  the 
shreds  or  dust  are  mixed  with  water  and  glue 
prepared  with  acid  or  coal-tar.  Before  being 
dried,  it  may  be  used  with  paper  pulp,  also  in 
making  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  parksine, 
but  it  is  particularly  applicable  for  the  soles  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  floor-cloths.  When  vul- 
canised, it  is  applicable  to  the  purposes  to  which 
vulcanised  india-rubber  is  applied. 


Water  Wanted  in  Kew  Gardens. — The 

plants,  we  suppose,  have  plenty,  but  the  thousands 
of  people  who  flock  to  Kew  at  this  season  not 
only  have  almost  literally  no  water  supply 
throughout  the  gardens,  but  are  restricted  from 
taking  either  drinkables  or  eatables  in  along  with 
them.  If  the  purpose  were  to  put  a stop  to  the  in- 
flux of  the  public,  there  would  be  nothing  idiotical 
in  such  an  arrangement,  but  Kew  Gardens  belong 
to  the  public,  who  are  entitled  and  expected 
to  flock  to  their  own  gardens,  especially  in  the 
summer  season.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  suggests  a 
simple  and  cheap  arrangement  whereby  the 
water  supply  to  the  plants  in  the  plant-houses 
might  readily  be  made  to  afford  an  abundant 
supply  also  to  the  public.  Here  is  a little  work 
for  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  do. 


Prosperity  of  American  Railways. — The 

Money  Market  Review  says : — “ Americans  who 
understand  the  subject  are  of  opinion  that, 
should  the  present  rates  maintain,  Pennsylvania 
will  be  able  within  two  years  to  send  pig  iron  to 
England  at  a profit.  Never  was  so  great  activity 
displayed  as  is  now  being  shown  in  opening  up 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  that  state.  Railways  are  being  ex- 
tended in  every  direction  to  tap  the  various  coal 
fields  at  numberless  points.  Already  there  are 
no  less  than  5,113  miles  of  railroad  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, against  4,470  in  New  York ; but  they 
transport  12,000  tons  per  mile,  against  3,615  tons 
per  mile  in  the  adjoining  state. 


How  to  Economise  Prisons. — An  interest- 
ing lecture  on  this  subject,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Aulic  Schmidt,  of  St.  Petersburg,  architect,  has 
been  delivered,  in  English,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Social  Science  Association.  The  lecture  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  half  the  number  of  prisons  accommodate, 
with  equal  convenience,  the  whole  number  of 
prisoners,  by  a system  equally  applicable  to  all 
countries.  This  he  proposes  to  do  by  arrange- 
ments which  might  enable  the  authorities  to  use 
the  existing  workshops,  for . example,  for  several 
sets  of  prisoners  at  a time,  successively ; the 
cells  of  prisoners  at  work  in  the  shops  to  be  also 
utilised  by  others  in  the  intervals  of  workshop 
occupation.  How  Sundays  are  to  begot  over  we 
do  not  clearly  see. 

New  Public  Hall,  Westbury,  Wilts. — A 

meeting  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  recog- 
nising the  gift  of  a public-hall  to  the  town  by 
Mr.  A.  Laverton.  In  a letter,  Mr.  Laverton 
explained  that  he  proposed  erecting,  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Westbury,  a building  that 
should  comprise,  on  the  ground-floor,  a school- 
room, a reading-room,  and  a committee-room ; 
and  on  the  upper  floor,  an  assembly-room  for 
lectures,  concerts,  and  other  useful  objects.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  gift  of  Mr.  Laverton 
should  be  recognised  in  some  suitable  way  when 
the  memorial-stone  is  laid  ; and  a committee  was 
appointed  to  receive  subscriptions,  and,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  architect,  Mr.  Stent,  to  make 
the  arrangements  for  laying  the  memorial- stone. 


Suffocation  or  Riddance  of  Vermin. — A 

new  “patent  vermin  asphyxiator”  has  just  been 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  the  zoologist. 
By  means  of  a fan,  turned  by  hand,  sulphurous 
acid  gas  can  be  driven  through  a nozzle  into 
drains,  rat,  rabbit,  and  snake  holes  [beetle 
or  ant  haunts  ?],  and  the  gas  either  drives 
the  vermin  out,  so  that  they  can  be  killed 
outside,  or  it  suffocates  them  in  the  holes. 
Sulphurous  acid  gas,  too,  is  an  excellent  disin- 
fectant : it  is  the  same  thing  as  sulphur  fumes, 
and  was  long  used  by  the  Government  (if  not 
still)  for  fumigations  of  cargoes  from  plague 
ports. 

Memorial  Window  to  Sir  J.  Herschel. — 

A few  days  since  a meeting,  called  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Loyd,  of  Lillesden,  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considexing  a proposal  to  erect  a 
window  in  the  parish  church,  Hawkhurst,  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  Colonel  Loyd 
had  pi'ocured  a design  from  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  The 
subject  of  the  window  will  be  the  Wise  Men 
following  the  Star,  and  the  cost  160Z.  The 
appeal  has  been  liberally  responded  to,  and  a 
larger  amount  than  is  wanted  for  the  window 
itself  has  been  collected.  It  is  expected  the 
window  will  be  completed  at  about  Christmas. 

The  London  Corporation. — The  annual 
receipts  of  the  City  of  London  Corporation  are 
nearly  half  a million  sterling,  the  exact  figure 
being  482,0001. ; rents  are  set  down  at  80.000Z. ; 
markets  at  an  almost  equal  amount ; while  loan 
repayments,  &c.,  amount  to  215,OOOZ.  The  ex- 
penditure is  pretty  well  equal  to  the  imposing 
income,  being  410,0001.  The  assets  of  the  City 
are  valued  at  700.000Z.,  exclusive  of  invested 


Royal  Architectural  Museum. — The  Co  fi 

cil  wish  to  announce,  as  some  of  the  result™ 
the  Conferences  recently  held  with  art-employiB 
that  two  courses  of  lectures  or  explanation™ 
the  casts  in  the  Museum,  kindly  offered  by  ■ 
J.  F.  Redfern  and  Mr.  William  Brindley,  'I 
members  of  Council,  were  arranged  to  tfl 


Temple  Church,  Bristol. — As  the  workmen 
engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of 
Temple  Church  were  removing  a portion  of  the 
floor  in  the  south  aisle,  they  suddenly  came  upon 
the  entrance  to  a large  brick  vault,  arched  over, 
and  filled  with  water  to  within  2 ft.  of  the  arch. 
Floating  on  the  surface  was  an  air-tight  leaden 
coffin,  the  wooden  outer  coffin  of  which  had  long 
Bince  rotted  away,  and  been  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vault.  A cursory  examination  revealed 
the  fact  that  there  were  three  or  four  other 
coffins  beneath  the  water,  but  the  one  we  have 
alluded  to  was  the  only  one  floating.  This  case 
affords  a simple  explanation  of  occasional  ap- 
pearances in  burial  vaults,  which  have  given  rise 
to  superstitious  ideas  as  to  supposed  causes  at 
work  in  moving  the  coffins. 


place  at  this  season,  but  that  in  consequence 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  building  trades  it 
been  decided  to  postpone  them  until  the  autu: 
Why  they  should  be  anxious  to  announce  t 
they  continue  doing  notlxing  is  not  clear. 

The  New  Schools  of  Science  and  ii 
Gloucester. — The  building  containing  tl 
schools  and  museum  is  about  to  bo  handed  c 
by  the  builders  to  the  trustees.  Tho  commit 
find  that  they  are  precluded  fi'om  any  pu 
opening  of  the  building  at  present.  The  wt 
although  dry  enough  to  permit  classes  to  be  1 
within  them,  are  not  in  a fit  state  to  allow  of 
exhibition  of  works  of  art,  and  the  scien 
collection  is  not  yet  sufficiently  complete, 
exhibition. 

Sanitary  State  of  Hammersmith.  - 

medical  contemporary  notices  that  it  is  high  t 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should 
some  attention  to  the  creek  at  Hammersm 
which  in  its  present  state  is  nothing  better  t 
a “pestiferous  open  sewer.”  We  endorse 
observation. 

Little  Newcastle. — A new  church  is  al 
to  be  built  in  this  parish  upon  the  foundat 
of  the  old  one,  which  it  has  been  found  neces: 
to  pull  down.  Mr.  Thomas  Richards  has  un 
taken  the  contract  for  the  first  portion  of 
works,  according  to  plans  that  have  been  i 
pared  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  of  Herefl 

County  Courts. — Upwards  of  900,000  pkl 
are  now  entered  in  the  County  Courts  e ® 
year,  the  claims  exceeding  in  the  whole  a j 
millions  sterling ; and,  after  many  ca 
have  been  settled  out  of  court,  judgmei 
given  in  above  half  a million,  and  for  aj 
1,300,000?. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  to  Totton  Congregational  Chapel. 
W.  F.  Pailton,  architect; — 

Ware  £425  0 0 

Lewis  3H  0 0 

Toogood  (accepted)  291  0 0 


securities  arising  from  the  sale  of  properties, 
amounting  to  a third  of  a million  sterling.  The 
liabilities  of  the  City  of  London,  under  bond, 
amount  to  more  than  five  millions  sterling. 


Settlement  of  St.  Silas’  Church,  Bristol. 

The  contractor  for  the  rebuilding  of  this  church 
has  at  length  reached  the  bottom  of  the  old  foun- 
dations, and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  settlement  in 
the  old  building  has  been  discovered  to  consist 
of  a very  old  wall  running  transversely  across 
the  centre  of  the  church.  This  wall  acted  as  a 
kind  of  fulcrum,  and  where  the  building  might 
have  subsided  equally  had  the  wall  not  existed, 
it  was  prevented  doing  so  ; and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  nave  parted  exactly  over  it.  It  need 
hardly  be  stated  that  it  has  been  taken  away, 
and  the  piling  for  the  foundation  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. But  why  piling  ? 

Shrine  in  Chester  Cathedral. — Last  week, 
while  some  of  the  workmen  at  the  Chester 
Cathedral  were  engaged  pulling  down  a portion 
of  the  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral, 
enclosing  the  staircase  of  the  Old  Bishop’s  Palace, 
they  discovered  a portion  of  what  is  described  as 
the  old  shrine  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  part  of  an  ancient  monument,  but 
after  careful  examination  and  comparison,  it  was 
found  to  be  a part  of  the  shrine,  the  remainder 
of  which  forms  part  of  the  bishop’s  throne  and 
choir. 


Windsor  Castle. — Extensive  works  are  now 
in  progress  for  the  drainage  of  Windsor  Castle 
and  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  of  the  Palace 
and  Frogmore  House.  Some  months  back  a site 
for  the  reception  of  the  sewage  was  chosen  upon 
the  Ham,  at  Old  Windsor,  and  a field  of  several 
acres,  near  the  old  course  of  the  Thames,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  navigation  cut  which 
leads  to  the  Bells  of  Ouseley,  was  prepared  by 
a number  of  the  Foot  Guards  and  gangs  of 
navvies. 


Bethnal-green  Museum. — The  visitors  in 
the  week  ending  July  20th  numbered  59,619. 


For  enlargement  of  Trinity  Congregational  Chapel 
School,  Reading.  Mr.  \V.  F.  Pailton,  architect  : — I 

White £2,300  0 0 I 

Mathews 2,200  0 0 J 

Grover 2,158  0 Ol 

Sheppard  2,000  0 0 H 

Silver  A Sons 1,070  0 0 JJ 

Barnicoat  (accepted) 1,057  0 0 I 


.,£302 


For  alterations  at  17,  Onslow-gardens,  for  Ml 
Williams.  Quantities  supplied  : 

Francis  

Paine  

Longmire  5;  Burge 

Stimpson  & Co 

Hussey  (accepted) 


245  0 


200  0 OR 


For  new  Roman  Catholic  schools  at  Abingdon,  I.H 
for  the  Rev  Dr.  O'Toole,  exclusive  of  fittings  or  I 
Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  architect 

Drew  £655  0 0 I 

Williams  590  0 Ol 

Bryan  508  16  0 ■ 

King 655  0 Ol 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools,  St.  Paul's,  Brenfl 
Middlesex.  Messrs.  F.  & H.  Francis,  architects: — H 

Dove,  Bros.  £3,375  0 (>  0 

Fish  3,350  0 Oil 

Dodge 3,098  0 |l 

Adamson  & Son 2,97-1  0 0 0 

Keyes  A Head  2,936  0 0 1 

Colls  X Son  2,890  0 0.1 

King  & Soil 2,830  0 Ojfl 

Henson  2,797  0 Ji  0 

Gibson,  Bros 2,713  0 j)  0 

Hiscock  A Son  2,500  0 |i  0 


Antiquities. — The  Academy  says  that  some 
works  undertaken  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
struction  of  a new  street  at  Lucera,  have  brought 
to  light  a statue  of  Venus,  a marble  vase,  and 
poi’tions  of  a mosaic  pavement.  The  Venus  is 
about  seven  hands  high,  and  is  undraped ; at 
her  feet  are  a child  and  a dolphin.  The  Italian 
papers  speak  of  it  as  a good  work,  without 
assigning  auy  date. 

The  Growth  of  Hove,  Brighton. — We 

understand  that  the  owners  and  managers  of  the 
Stanford  Estate  propose  building  100  houses  a 
year  for  the  next  fifteen  years, — in  all  1,500  new 
houses. 


For  the  erection  of  a wooden  pavilion  at  Portal 
for  holding  “Eisteddfod  Gadeiriol  Eryri’’  and  1 
Wales  Musical  Festival.  Messrs.  Roberts  A Mu  i 
architects : — 

Morgan  £320  0 0 I 

Lloyd  A Co 299  0 0 1 

Griffith  292  0 0 I 

Owen  Griffith  275  0 Ol 

Williams  220  0 || 

Roberts  (accepted) 205  0 Ol 


For  n 


Public  Offices,  for  the  Local  Board  of  J -i 
for  the  township  of  Wavertree.  Mr.  John  E. 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Tomkinsou.. 

Gabbutt  

Fell,  Parker,  A Hunter 

Readdie  

Burroughs  A Sou 

Haigh  & Co 

Urmson  

Nicholson  A Ayre 

Johnson  

Stananought 

Jones  A Sons 

Okill-  \ Morrison  (accepted)  . 


£3,675  0 i 
3,660  0 I 
3,056  0 1 
3,650  0 ' 
3,605  0 
3,665  0 
3,646  0 
3,500  0 
3,479  0 
3,440  0 i 
3,427  0 ' 
3,398  0 
3,361  15 
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or  repairs,  &c.,  at;  11,  Soho-square,  for  Dr.  Parquhar 
Iheson.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect : — 

£175  0 0 

, Perkins  (accepted) 169  0 0 


r the  erection  of  new  range  of  stable  buildings,  at 
Woodlands,  Great  Missenden,  for  Mr.  J.  E. 
onnell,  J.P.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect.  Quan- 
I supplied  : — 

Roavell  £750  0 0 

Taylor 720  0 0 

Buughurst f.7K  n o 

finell  

Batchelor  


:cepted) .. 


625  10  0 
617  10  0 
600  0 0 


r new  studio  and  alterations  at  43,  Bloomabury- 
-o,  for  Mr.  Bart  Rous.  Mr.  Alfred  Cross,  archi- 

Perry  & Sons 

Brachcr  k Son  

Newman  & Mann  

Clenienec  

Howard  

Smith  & Son  

Patman  & Fotheringhain* 

* Accepted. 


.£1,267  0 
. 1,235  0 
. 1,235  0 
. 1,225  0 
. 1,221  0 
. 1,127  0 
. 1,093  0 


•r  rebuilding  the  Bedford  Houd,  Covent -garden,  for 
W Lindsay.  Mr.  Alfred  Cross,  architect  : — 

Howard  £4,400  0 0 

Newman  k Mann 4,375  o 

Wilson,  Bros 4,095  0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  3,979  0 

Colls  & Son  3,97.4  « 

Perry  & Son  3*955 


Eatli  and  other  Building-  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Cast- 
ings. A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Tiles  prepared  to 
use,  with  the  celebrated  Whitland  Abbey  Green 
Slates.  Drawings  and  prices  upon  application. 
Offices  and  Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street, 
St.  Mary- Axe,  London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of 
Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates  in  town  and 
country. — [Advt.] 


Hart.., 


3,734  0 0 


new  offices,  for  the  Sheffield  United  Gas  Light 
pany.  Messrs.  M.  E.  Iladheld  k Sou.  architects, 
itittes  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown  . - 

Neill  £29,550  0 0 

Bhaltoe  29,330  0 0 

LongM  -.ro  & Burgo  27,993  0 0 

Denuett 26,970  0 0 

£“rr  26,455  0 0 

Warburton  25,<>00  0 0 

J.  & 11.  Chambers  (accopted)..  24,375  0 0 

the  first  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Holy  Family,  at  Bedford.  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Blount, 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Carew. 


itect. 
Coaford  . 
Foster  .... 
Curwin  ... 

Smith  

Watkins  .. 


..£3,850  0 
3,625  0 
3,439  0 
3,183  0 
3,108  0 


alterations  and  additional  machinery  at  the  Sewage 
.3,  Nuneaton,  for  the  General  Sewage  und  Manure 
pany,  Limited.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Copland,  engineer. 
May  k Mountain  (accepted)  £606  10  0 

new  farmhouse,  buildings,  and  bullock-shed,  at 
uy  farm,  on  the  Roche  Court  Estate,  Fareham, 
Mr.  Archibald  H.  Ford,  architect.  Quantities 


r.  C.  W.  E.  Pinco. 


V ard  

Vhite  Son  ., 

light  Bros 

•n'h'ht 

‘ul'lford  ...  . .. 


£1,564 

1,480 

1,385 

1,312 


Farm 
Buildings 
...  £1,710 
...  1,687 
...  1,600 
...  1,600 
...  1,508 
...  1,463 


Bullock 

Shed. 

£305 


alterations,  &e.,  at  No.  3,  Arthur-stroet,  E.C.,  for 
rs.  Lightfoot,  Bros. . — 

Perkins  £177  o 0 

Hallsworth 175  0 0 

Howell  167  10  0 

Emery 145  0 0 

Smith  135  q 0 

Ranisey  129  10  0 

.-  restoration  and  refitting  of  the  parish  church, 
.era!,  Cumberland.  Mr.  Withers,  architect : — 

Nave.  Chancel.  Tower, 

listou  ...£926  0 0 ...  £344  0 0 ...  £317  0 0 


icing  in  site  of  proposed  Convalescent  Home, 
e-road,  Hull.  Mr.  Withers,  architect: — 

Simpson  & Malone £488  10  0 


Lordship. lane.  East 
Mr.  Thomas  Clarke, 


Bills  of  Qtiantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.  Accuracy  is  guaranteed ; 
punctuality  may  with  confidence  be  relied  upon. 
Plans  and  Drawings  Copied,  Traced,  or  Litho- 
graphed. — [Advt.] 


_ Now  ready,  royal  8vo.  200  pages,  price  7s.  6d. 

T)  OSS’S  WAGES  CALCULATOR  for 

JLU  NIFTY-ONE  and  FIFTY-FOUR  HOURS,  including  every 
Payable  Fraction  of  Time  and  Wages. 

Edinburgh  : J.  ROSS  & CO. 

London : SIMPKIN,  MAR8HALL,  ft  CO. 


piPEKIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Broad-street.  E.C.  and  16  and  17.  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  1,600,0001.  Paid  up  and  invested,  700.0001. 

JAMES  HOLLAND.  Superintendent. 


Crown  8vo.  price  3b.  cloth  (postage  2d.) 

rpHE,  TIMBER  ME  RCH  A NT’S  and 


BUILDER'S  COMPANION.  

>>  eignt  and  Measurement  of  Deals  and  Butte, ,n 
Relative  Price  that  each  size  bears  por  Lineal  Fs 
per  Petersburg  Standard  Hundred,  ftc.  4c. 

By  WILLIAM  DOWSING,  Timbw  . 
Loudon : LOCKWOOD  ft  CO.  7,  Station. 


itaiuing  Tables  of  the  Reduced 


Mcrcl 


Second  Edition. 


„ - with  5 Plates,  Royal  8vo.  5s.  cloth  (postage  ou., 

IFHE  STRAINS  on  STRUCTURES  of 

_L  IRON  WORK,  with  Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction. 


t,  E.C. 


This  day.  in  Crown  8vo.  price  Is.  fid. 

-GAS  ; and  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT 

OUT  of  HOUSES.  A Hand-book  on  House-Drainage. 

By  OSBORNE  REYNOLDS.  M.A. 

Professor  of  Engineering  In  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
MACMILLAN  & CO.  London. 


NOTICE.— To  the  ARCHITECTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  • also 
the  CONTRACTORS. 

Early  in  AUGUST  A NEW  WORK  will  bo  published. 

TTIXECUTED  EXAMPLES  by  MODERN 

LJ  ARCHITECTS.  Four  Plates.  Imp.  4to.  with  Four  Pages  of 
Letterpress  and  Wrapper  Monthly.  Price  to  Subscribers.  5s  •'Non- 
Subscribers,  6s.  fid.  ’ 

The  First  Number  will  contain  a CHURCH,  SCHOOL,  MANSION 
and  a VILLA.  The  Architects  have  kindly  consented  to  lend  their 
drawings,  and  to  become  subscribers.  All  Architects  wishing  the 
insertion  of  their  drawings,  will  please  forwa*l  same,  carriage  paid, 
with  a subscription  order.  The  name  and  address  of  each  Architect 
will  be  given  also  the  Contractor's  estimate  for  erection,  and  each 
monthly  number  will  be  varied. 

A New  Work  just  published  on 

SPECIFICATIONS,  after  the  MODEL  of 

BARTHOLOMEW'S.  8vo.  lettered.  Price  11.  10s. 

. . ■>  . SPRIGGJOriginal  Publisher  of  all  Atchley  & Co.’s 


f I IHE  ART-JOURNAL  for  August  (price 

JL  2s.  6d.)  contains  the  following  LINE  ENGRAVINGS  : — 


WHAT  D'YE  LACK?' 


ect : 


two  villas,  in 
. E.  J.  Bailer. 


Masters 

Elliott 

Stibson  

G&rrud  

Phillips  

Thorpe  . 

Tull 

Parker  

Howe  k Verran.  . 
i 

Burney  

Warr  

Hubble  .... 

Waller  

Rooney,  Bros.  ... 


437  10  0 
430  0 0 
393  0 0 


338  14 
325  0 
310  0 


0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.-A.  C.—  M.  P.-J.  W.  B.— T.  H.— R.  P.— C.— H.  H.  S.— 
■T.  L.  D.— S.— Mr.  F.— T.  L.— W.  Y.—  G.  E.— A.  V.— E.  L.  B.— 
if]?'™-!3'  S'  °'-T-  D'  D~°-  C--A-  H-  F.-H.S.  C.- 
Iv.  S.  W.  (it  would  depend  on  circumstances,  and  Is  to  some 
a matter  of  feeling.  Our  categoric  answer  would  be  "No  " 
commission  only  ou  the  cost  of  setting,  if  the  architect  super 
id  that).— T.  R.  S.  (thanks).— H.  J.  L.  (next  week)-J.  T.  (next 

'lire  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


WHAT  D'YE  LACK.  MADAM 
after  J.  Pettie,  A.R.A. 

II.  THE  CHRISTENING  PARTY,  after  A.  Bellows 
III.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  FAITH,  after  M.  Noble. 

Literary  Contributions :— British  Artists : their  Style  and  Character 
No.  CVI.  Thomas  Brooks,  by  James  Daffome  (illustrated);  Improve- 
ments in  Minor  British  Industries— The  Watcombe  Terra-Cotta  Worki 
" What  d'ye  Lack,  Madam  '!  Who*  d'ye  Lack  ? " the  picture  by  .1.  Pett  it 
AR.  A ; Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  (Concluding  Notice) : Flax- 
man  :is  a Designer.  No.  II.  ,-Eachylus.  by  G.  F.  Teniswood.  F.S.A 
(illustrated);  Exhibition  of  the  New  British  Institution;  Tile  Mu- 
seums of  England— The  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  by  Llewellyn 
Jewitt,  F.S.A.  (illustrated) ; The  Prince  Consort  Memorial,  Hydc-pnrk- 
Provincial  Museums  of  Science  and  Art ; Bethnal-green  Museum  ; 
Historic  Sepulchral  Monuments ; Art  In  Parliament.  4c.  Also  with 
tiie  August  Number  Is  published  the  fourth  portion  of  the  ART- 
JOURNAL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  1872,  by  George  Wallis,  Keeper  of  tlie  Art-Collections 
South  Kensington. 

C*.*  The  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  price  31s.  6d.  hound  in  cloth. 

LONDON : VIRTUE  4 CO.  IVY  LANE,  and  all  Booksellers. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

JL  Builders  and  others  desiring  a really  good  system  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS' BOOKS  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  Prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180 
and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also,  a modified 
arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  Builders.— Address, 
E.  A.  4,  St.  George's.road,  Regent's  Park,  Loudon. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

"I  have  tried  yonr  system  of  bookkeeping,  and  like  it  very 
much.”— G.  D. 

J 4^MUHSyStem  SeemS  thoronsi>1y  to  meet  our  requirements.”— 
" I lilte  your  system  very  much,  and  shall  adopt  it.”— W.  W. 

'•  Having  adopted  your  system  of  bookkeeping,  we  can  recommend 
it  to  the  builders  generally.  Having  had  it  in  use  over  twelve 
months,  we  find  it  takes  much  less  time  to  keep  the  accounts  than 
formerly.”— R,  4 M. 

" I received  yours  in  due  course.  They  appear  to  show  an  excellent 
mode  of  bookkeeping.  Your  directions  are  most  explicit,  and  sulfi- 


i and  address  of  the  Bender/ 


eiently  explanatory.” — G.  C. 

“Messrs.  It,  4 S.  have  examined  your  system, 
simple,  clear,  and  very  satisfactory." 

"I  greatly  appreciate  your  plan  and  system  of  keeping  builders' 
books,  and  I consider  that  it  bus  only  to  be  made  known  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted."—!’.  H. 

" Last  June  we  bad  your  improved  system  of  bookkeeping.  Since 
then  we  have  been  keeping  the  accounts  aocording  to  it.  I consider 
it  ' ne  plus  ultra.'  It  meets  the  requirements  of  contract  work 
erfectly." — T.  R.  H. 

received  your  models.  They  fully  meet  my  expectations." — 

" Your  system  of  bookkeeping  appears  to  n 

" The  model  forin  of  books  you  sent  me  is  ver 

“Your  plan  bookkeeping  lias  given  me 


1 consider  it 


i excellent."— 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  doth,  with  plates,  7s.  6d. 

TTEALTH  and  COMFORT  in  HOUSE 

j BUILDING,  or  Ventilation  with  Warm  Air  by  Self-acting 
Suction  Power,  with  Experiments. 

By  J.  DRYSDALE,  M.D.  and  J.  W.  HAYWARD,  M.D. 
London  : E.  4 F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 

In  Crown  8vn.  with  37  Woodcuts,  price  5s  cloth 

PERSPECTIVE  ; or  the  Art  of  Drawing 

S k e tolih igd from *N ature.  E3CI”ailled  ^IlUd  t0  ™ ot 

By  Lieut.  W H COLLINS.  R.E.  F.R,  AS.  late  Instructor  in 
Surveying  and  Military  Drawing  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich. 

London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  ft  CO.  Paternoster-row. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TYESIGNS  PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

JL  ’ SKETCHES  or  otherwise,  in  an  ARTISTIC  and  EFFICIENT 
manner.  OUTLINESCOLOUREDlnfirst-ratestyle.  PERSPECTIVES 
rapidly  and  effeotively  drawn,  and  etched,  or  tinted.  TERMS  MODE- 
RATE.—Apply  to  Mr.  MYERS  TAYLOR,  19,  Tliavies  Inn,  Hollx.ru. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  4c. 

TAECORATIVE  ARTS.  — R.  YARROW 

J — ' respectfully  aolicits  your  favours,  especially  for  Designs 
and  Working  Drawings.  Decorations  of  every  description  carried  out 
in  Town  or  Country.  Ecclesiastical  Decorations,  Illuminated  Writing, 
Testimonials,  Votes  of  Thanks  emblazoned  on  vellum  ; also  Mosaic 
Inlaying,  and  all  other  branches  In  connection.  Designs  and  Folios 
submitted.  Estimates  forwarded.  Tlie  smallest  favour  punctually 
attended  to.— Address,  R.  YARROW,  Artist,  67,  Herbcrt-street,  New 
North  Road,  London. 

PARTNERSHIP.— An  ARCHITECT  and 

-L  ENGINEER,  having  an  old-established  business  in  a City  in 
tlie  West  of  England,  with  nu  Ecclesiastical  Appointment  added, 
wishes  a PARTNER  of  professional  ability  and  some  capital. — 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  core  of  Messrs.  Kogerson  ft  Ford,  40, 
Chaucery-lane. 

PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

_L  works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  lias  a VACANCY 

in  bis  Office  for  a PUPIL  Tlie  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  nnd  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience. — 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Gresham -street,  E.C. 

nPHE  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR  OF 

L BARNSLEY,  Yorkshire,  has  a VACANCY  in  his  Offices  for  a 
Young  Gentleman  as  ARTICLED  PUPIL.— For  particulars  and  terms 
address  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR,  Barnsley,  Yorkshire. 

Barnsley,  July,  1872. 

FNDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COL- 

J LEGE,  COOPER'S-HILL,  EGHAM.—  The  APPOINTMENT  of 
INSTRUCTOR  in  ARCHITECTURAL  and  MECHANICAL  DRAW- 
ING. now  VACANT,  will  shortly  be  filled  up.  Salary  3501.  with 
quarters.  The  holder  must  be  unmarried.— Apply,  with  testimonials, 
to  the  President  of  the  College. 

IFHE  ROYAL  HOSPITALS  of  BRIDE- 

A.  W ELL  and  BETHLEHEM. — SURVEYOR. — The  Governors  of 
these  Hospitals  will  meet  at  Bridewell  Hospital,  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  on  THURSDAY,  29th  AUGUST.  1872,  at  TWELVE 
o'clock  precisely,  to  ELECT  a SURVEYOR.— AU  applications  and 
testimonials  must  be  nccompanicd  by  answers  to  a printed  form, 
which,  with  a copy  of  the  duties,  may  be  obtained  at  my  Office  here, 
and  such  applications  must  be  forwarded  to  me  on  or  before  THUR8- 
DAY,  8th  AUGUST.  1872. 

A.  M.  JEAFFRESON,  Clerk,  ftc. 

Bridewell  Hospital.  July  15,  1872. 

TJIVER  LEE  NAVIGATION.— The  Lee 

1 V)  Conservancy  Board  aTe  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS 
for  the  APPOINTMENT  of  a SURVEYOR  for  the  RIVER  LEE 
NAVIGATION.  He  will  bo  required  to  reside  at  Enfield  Lock  nnd 
devote  his  whole  time  to  their  sendee.  Salary  250/.  per  annum,  in- 
cluding house-rent,  with  50/.  for  a horse  and  other  expenses.  Appli- 
cat  ions  to  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  on  or  before  the  31st  inst.  with  not 
more  than  three  testimonials  in  each  case.  Candidates  selected  will 
be  informed  when  their  attendance  is  required. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  GEO.  CORBLE,  Clerk. 

Lee  Conservancy.  199,  Grcslmm  House,  Old  Broad-street, 

London,  E.C..  July  19, 1872. 

THOROUGH  of  LEEDS.  — WANTED,  a 

11  CLERK  of  WORKS,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  reser- 
voirs, sluices,  dams,  foundations  for  machinery,  and  other  works, 
for  the  purification  of  the  sewage  at  the  sewage  outfall,  Knostrop.  He 
must  be  well  and  practically  versed  in  the  construction  of  embank- 
ments, puddling,  concreting,  and  building  generally.  Wages  will  not 
be  less  than  50s.  per  week.— Applications,  with  copies  of  testimonials 
(which  must  not  exceed  three)  from  practical  men,  stating  age  and 
past  experience,  to  be  sent  to  my  Office  not  later  than  TUESDAY,  the 
30th  inst.  addressed  " The  Streets  and  Sewerage  Committee.— Clerk  of 
Works."  ALFD.  M.  FOWLER,  GE.  Borough  Surveyor. 

Town-hall,  Leeds,  I2th  July,  1872. 

T717ANTED,  a CLERK,  by  a Builder  in  the 

T f country.  He  must  be  a neat  draughtsman,  quick  at  figures, 
and  thoroughly  trustworthy.— Address,  in  own  handwriting,  stating 
age,  reference,  ami  terms,  to  B.  C.  R.  Post-office,  Worthing. 

VW  ANTED,  an  efficient  CLERK  to  take 

TT  entire  charge  of  a set  of  Stock-books,  with  a Junior  to  assist 
him.  Knowledge  of  building  trade  essential.— Apply,  by  letter,  R.  S. 
Post-office,  Brentford,  stating  full  particulars.  [Age  about  30  preferred. 
Alsoa  JUNIOR  CLERK,  used  to  the  routine  ol  office  work.— Apply, 
with 'full  particulars,  T.  U.  us  above. 

YVT ANTED,  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

T v WORKS. — Apply,  by  letter,  stating  previous  engagements 
and  terms,  and  enclosing  references,  to  W.  YOUNG,  Architect,  19, 
Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.C. 

Y\T ANTED,  an  experienced  and  thoroughly 

T T competent  CLERK,  for  a West  End  Decorator's  Office.  Un- 
exceptionable references  required. — Apply,  by  letter,  to  X.  Z.  Mar- 
shall's Library.  50,  Edgware-rood. 

WANTED,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.— 

V V Apply,  stating  qualifications  and  salary  required,  by  letter 
only,  io  ROBERT  W.  ED1S,  F.S.A.  Architect.  14,  Fitzroy-squarc,  W 

\XT ANTED,  in  an  Architect  and  Surveyor’s 

V V Office  in  the  country,  an  ASSISTANT,  well  acquainted  with 
general  office  duties. — Apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  J.  GARDNER,  Architect, 
Folkestone. 

\\7" ANTED,  a first-class  ARCHITEC- 

V V TURAL  and  SURVEYING  ASSISTANT.  Must  lie  a prac- 
.ieal  Man,  a good  draughtsman,  well  up  in  construction,  and  in 
aying  out  estates.  Address,  by  letter,  stating  qualifications,  to 

No.  485,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  CARVERS. 

ANTED,  one  or  two  good  MARBLE 

CARVERS.  Constant  employment  given  to  first-class 
hands. — Apply  at  Marble  Works,  212,  Great  Portlaud-street,  W. 

WANTED,  a Young  Man,  who  can  FIX 

CURB,  Lay  Pitchers,  and  do  general  Street  Work  under 


WA 


596 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Jdly  27,  1872. 


TO  GLASS  PAINTERS. 

TAN  TED,  immediately,  a good  general 

' GLASS  PAINTER.— Apply,  to  W.  B.,  Simpson  4:  Suns, 
Decorators  and  Glass  Painters,  4511,  West  Strand,  W.C. 


AY 


"\ITANTED,  a WORKING  SHOP  PORE- 

V V M AN.  for  a West-end  Jobbing  Builder's.  Must  be  a good 
. ' ' . ..  (,.ir  finrl  take  orders  in 


o set  out  ' 
rinoipaL— Apply  by  letter 
Z.  Post-office,  Laucaster-sti 


ag  salary  and  refei 
iter-gate,  W. 


WANTED,  by  a London  Architect,  the 

opportunity  of  recommending  a thoroughly  practical  Man  as 
CLERK  of  WORKS.  BUILDER'S  SHOP,  or  GENERAL  OUT  DOOR 
FOREMAN.  Aged  35.  Joiner  and  Staircase  Hand  by  trada  Good 
draughtsman.  Has  had  great  expend 
work.— Address,  H.  K.  41,  Matilda-strt 


t,  Caledon 


VITANTED,  in  a London  Builder  and  Con- 

V V tractor's  office,  a competent  PERSON  to  take  charge  of  the 
...i  Muioimivr.  nppiRTMF.NT.  Liberal  salary. 


ESTIMATING  and  MEASURING  DEPARTMENT. 
— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  No.  466,  Office  of  " “ 

quaUfications,  references,  age,  and  salary 


iberal  salary. 

The  BuUder,"  stating 
lected. 


STUDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF 


cn  or,-’  ,, 

AAT ANTED,  a YOUTH,  who  can  draw  well, 

VV  to  APPRENTICE  to  the  ART  TILE  PAIRING  BUSINESS 
Apply  to  W.  B.  SIMPSON  A SONS,  Alt  file  .Painters,  40b,  West 


Wi 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILEMAKERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a MANAGER,  of  many 


ience,  a SITUATION,  < 

m uioiouKiuj  -i  brickmaking  in  all  ir»  o.an~. 

in  red  and  ornamental  bricks  and  clamp  stocks.  Good  refer. 
Address,  Y.  Z.  3-,  Trevertoii-street,  Ladbroke-grove-road,  . 


WANTED,  by  a practical  MACHINIST, 

a SITUATION,  to  WORK  a "GENERAL  JOINER"  (any 
make),  Band  Saw  or  Moulding  Machine.  Underatajids  sharpenlng  and 
making  " " ' 


giver 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  good 

PLUMBER  and  PLAIN  ZINCWORKER.  a SITUATION 
Job  Is  well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  plumb-"  — 
PLUMBER,  yd,  Bayhiun-street,  Camden  Town,  N.W. 


— Address, 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

a HF.-F.NG  AGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  OUT-DOOR 


VV  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  Ol 
FOREMAN.  Middle-aged.  Joiner  by  trade.  No  objectu. 
country  Job.— Address,  A.  S.  7,  Ainger-road,  ChaL 


TITANTED,  within  Ten  miles  of  London,  a 

VV  thorough  practical  HOUSE-PAINTER,  to  take  the  lead  on 
. • .£ ....  I Must.  lie  a good 


a Job  where  soniS  three  or  four  men  are’ employed.  Must  be  a good 
hrushman,  and  well  up  in  mixing  colours,  both  in  oil  and  distompi 
thoroughly  energetic,  and  of  good  character.  Job  expected  to  li 
six  months.  Wages,  7 jd.  per  hour.— Address,  417,  Office  of  , l 
Builder."  


The  watcombe  terra  gotta 

COMPANY  (LIMITED),  require  a thoroughly  efficient  FORE- 
MAN in  the  ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  A person  nccus- 


, ......  who  has  been  a Build* 

i ne  sci ivicb,  i~~w.ee  will  be  required  -Address,  by  1 
BROCK,  Manager,  Watcombe  Terra-Cotta  Works,  Torqu 


THE  SERVICES  of  a First-class  ARCHI- 

TECTURAL  ASSISTANT,  who  could  be  relied  on  for  the 


n Office  in 

early  as  possible.  If  mutually  satisfactory,  the  engagemen 
lasting.— Apply  by  letter,  with  qualifications,  terms,  mid 
and  stating  how  soon  the  applicant  would  be  at  libert; 
Messrs.  W.  Dawson  A Sons,  1-1,  Cannon-street,  London,  E 


ri  LASS  WRITERS  and  EMBOSSERS. 

VX  Good  quick  TRACER  WANTED.  - Address,  WALTER 
GIBBS,  108,  Union-street,  Borough. 


TUNIOR  CLERK  WANTED.  One  who 


J 


UNIOR  CLERK  WANTED  in  a builder’s 

bo  quick  at  figures,  and  make  himself 
it  ingage  and  salary  exjiectcd,  to  ATLAS, 
Paul's-road,  Canonbury,  N. 


rbLERK  of  WORKS  WANTED,  for  an 

\ J engagement  of  about  eighteen  months.  — Testimonials  and 
references;  by  letter,  to  JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Esq.  No.  13,  Stmtlurd- 


PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

PLUMBER,  a JOB.  Can  do  gas  fitting  ami  plain  zinework. 
if  required.  Wages  moderate,  for' a constancy.  Town  or  country. 
Country  masters  to  state  wages.  A good  reference  as  lo  cnarm-ier  a 
bility.  if  required.— Address,  PLUMBER,  Mr.  Putt,  Newsagent, 
■urtobellu-road,  Nottlng-hlll,  London,  W 


w 


YVTANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

V V aged  23,  a SITUATION  as  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Wei 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS.  Ac. 

pi  U ANTITIES  SUPPLIED  ai 

U ACCOUNTS  ADJUSTED,  on  moderate  terms.  Even 
Hj  rifnistuuce,  Ac.  by  a practical  Quantity  Surveyor.— Addri 
J.  A.  47.  Aldenmmbury. 


G 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

RAINER  and  MARBLER  WANTS 

SITUATION.  Will  fill  up  time  pauitiug.  Aged  25. 

, Wetheral-roiul,  South  Hackney.  E. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

nOOD  PLUMBER,  or  THREE-BRAN CIi 

VX  HAND  WANTS  EMPLOYMENT.  Not  a society  . urn 
address.  A B.  11,  Duuhoyne-street,  Southampton-road,  Haiupsteao 


TO  SAW  MILL  PROPRIETORS. 


’TT'MPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  two  stead 

lli  Young  Men,  in  the  above,  at  home  or  abroad.  Can  wo 
general  joiner,  moulding,  planing,  and  sawdug  machin^  and  VW/ 
take  entire  charge  of  mill,  if  required.  References,  H wantedj 


i-street,  Greenwich,  1 


DER 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac.  __  _ . 

riLEEK  of  WORKS  or  BUILD 

l;  MANAGER. -WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe. 
practical  Miui.^  Fifteen. *5  ° ®rade measuring! 

jjjgj—  1 “ “ ” >f  The  BuildS 


t quantities,  Ac.  Aged  47.  —Address,  4 


ARCHITECT  and  SU1 


■Address,  S.  SMITH,  275,  New  Kent-road,  S.E. 


TTTANTED,  by  a respectable,  steady  Man, 

VV  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  HOUSE  CARPENTER,  and  to 


Superintend  Building 

Aged  38,  nrJ 

place,  Penn 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


TYTANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  Mason  by 

VV  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of  MASONS. 
Well  up  iu  church  work.— Address,  E.  S.  9,  Brooksby -street.  Liver- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


\\T ANTED,  by  a steady,  experienced  Man, 

VV  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  Is  a good 
grainer.  Has  been  as  above  eighteen  years.  Uue_xceptiunnblc  testj- 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  by  ,a  steady  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION as  MACHINE  HAND,  to  Work  Moulding,  Tluck- 
nessing,  and  Tenoning  Machine,  or  " 'General  Joiner  <*»•«•>» 


nessing,  and  Ten — 

cutters  and  sharpen  saws.  Good  rctere 
A.  B.  49,  Tracey-street,  pieunington-ro. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


WT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  the  son  of 

V V an  architect.  an  ENGAG EMENT.  Well  up  in  office  routine. 

Can  make  drawings  from  rough  sketches,  working  details,  surveying. 


■\XTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TUI N as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Will  be  highly  recommended 
. ' . . . , ...i.u  ..a......  i,„  i,.iB  boon  fifteen  Years. 


BUILDER’S  CLERK,  or  CLERK  and 

FOREMAN  REQUIRED,  by  a builder  in  the  suburbs  of  town. 


1 > FOREMAN  REQU 

doing  a rapidly  increasing  ...... .. - . — . 

practical  man  with  a few  hundred  pounds  to  invest,  a good  oppoi- 
tunity  of  partnership  in  a bona-fide  concern  presents. —Apply,  in  the 
firBt  instance,  to  T.  M.  3,  Rodney-street,  Pentonvilie, 


mployer,  1 

Thoroughly  uuderstands  building  in  all  iti 
practical  knowledge  of  farming.— Apply  t 
SQUAREY,  Laud  Agents,  Salisbury,  ant 
Westminster.  


AS, 


GOOD  PLUMBER  WANTED.— Per- 

t.  House  found.— Apply,  stating  wages  required,  to 
ater  Co.  Aldershot. 


YY 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

‘ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT, 

FOREMAN,  in  a Jobbing  Shop,  or  FOREMAN  i 
.—Address,  A.  Z.  Post-office,  Stevenage. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  to  work  a 

moulding  machine,  or  as  JOINER'S  MACHINIST,  make 
cutters,  Ac.  Joiner  by  trade.— Address,  E.  P.  21,  Staumore-st 
Caledonlan-road. 


TO  BUILDERS,  IRONMONGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 


branches,  and  bus  a 
, Messrs.  RAWLENCE  A 
22,  Great  George-street. 


A SSISTANT 

r\  VEYOR. — A Gentleman,  of  experience  ii 
its  branches,  including  preparation  of  quantity 
ED  on  THURSDAY  next.  - Address,  45. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  OR  ESTATE  AGENTS.  Jl 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  Ac.— WANTJ 


by  the  Advertiser, 

IE5IENT  as  above.  Can  take  out  qua 
late  in  either  builder's,  architect  s,  or 
I.  X.’at  Mr.  Tench's,  Strand-on-the-Greei 


:ed  Builders'  Clerk,  n 


TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS.  AND  OTHERS.  _ 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN  mail 

for  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT  in  the  preparation 
' awings  for  buildings,  alterations,  Ac.  Quantities  also  prepai 
isengaged  after  Four  p.m.-Addrcss,  A.  B.  1.  Boscobel-gariU 
Regent's  Park,  N.W, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


A N experienced  ASSISTANT  WANTS 

SITUATION.  An  experienced  estimator  and  measui 
Throughly  understands  the  building  trade  in  all  branches.—  Add* 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  GENERi 

FOREMAN  requires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  to  take  the  «i 
Charge  of  a Job.  Town  or  cc 

Good  references.— Address.  S. 


!.  1C9.  Cainbridge-st 


llllico,  8 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


XV,  IIU1I.UI.IV,  v --  - - ; ■ 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  GENEU1 

jC\.  FOREMAN  requires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  to  Like 
entire  Charge  of  a Job.  Town  or  country.  A Joiner  by  trade.  C 


ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK 


V Y to  a Builder  or  Contractor ... 

as  cashier  and  t>ookkee)»er  (of  which  testimonials  will  show)  in  builders 
and  contractors'  offices.  Joiner  by  trade,  and  would,  m case  of  necet 
sitv  have  no  objection  to  fill  up  any  spare  time  at  the  bench. - 
Address.' A.  *t!  9,  Grove-street,  St.  George's-road,  Holloway.  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


W.  G.  81,  Salisbury -sti 


TO  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS.  4c. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FORE 

51  AN  or  MANAGER,  by  a practical  Man,  who  thoroughly 
understands  Decorating,  Painting,  Estimating,  and  Measuring  In  all 
its  branches.  First-class  London  references  given,  and  no  objection  to 
uuutry-—  Address,  A.  B.  42.  Oxford-terrace.  Clapham-roiul. 


i.  1,  Orchard-ri 


A! 


TO  MASTER  MASONS,  4c.  

S WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASOI 

thorough  practical  man,  accustomed  to  public  or  general, 
Good  carver  and  letter  cutter.  Good  references  fur  sobr, 
frity.  and  efficiency . -Address,  335,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TRAVELLER. — A Gentleman,  well 


A S 

I V.  in  the  Timber  and  Building  trades,  a 


As, 


TO  DECORATORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

PAPERH ANGER,  PIECEWORK. 

SITUATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  ..f  PAINTERS 
P.RHANGERS,  by  a highly-respectable  Young  -Man. 

, E.  S.  PRITCHARD,  8,  Ada-street,  I 


rntry. 


TYTANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  as  a practical 

V V GASFITTER  and  BRASS-FINISHER,  and  used  lu  plumbing, 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  a 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  COLOURIST.  QUANTITY  CLERK,  4 


rried.)  Town 
Builder.  Contractor,  Engineer,  A 
D.  Mount  Villas,  Puckeridge,  V 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER  and 

THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.— Address, 
PLUMBER,  49,  Evelyn-street,  Deptford,  Kent. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a PAPERHANGER,  a 

VV  JOB.  Used  to  good  work,  plain  and  decorative.  Town  or 
country.—  Address,  W.  H.  38,  Allrcd-road,  Harrow-road,  Paddington. 


W ANTED,  a CONSTANT  SITUATION, 

VV  as  WRITER,  GRAINER,  and  PAINTER,  or  mil  take 
charge  of  painting.  Seven  years'  reference  from  late  employer.  - 


charge  of  pninti  ... 
Vddress,  S.  WILLIS, 
ireferred. 


, Reading.  Near  London 


AIT ANTED,  a 

V V SHOP  FOREMAN 


PE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

of  JOINERS,  GENERAL  FORE5IAN. 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  on  an  Estate,  by  a practical  Man  of  good  ex- 
perience, A good  draughtsman  and  designer,  well  up  in  making  work- 
ing and  detail  drawings,  4a  First-class  manager  of  men,  and  setter 
out  of  working  rods.  Good  references  and  testimonials.— Address, 
J.  H.  51-  Empingham,  Stamford,  Rutland. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a EE- ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

first-class  FOREMAN  or  ASSISTANT.  Qualifications 
Supervision  of  shop  or  job.  management,  quantities.  - 


WA 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  by  a YOUNG  MAN,  a RE- 

V V ENGAGEMENT  as  MACHINIST.  Can  work  a circular  saw. 


i.  128,  Leytou-road,  New 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 


WANTED,  by  a YOUNG  MAN,  a SITU- 

ATION  as  PLUMBER.  WiUing  to  fill  up  his  time  with 
painting  and  glazing  and  plain  zincworking. — Address,  E C.  care  ol 


Mr.  Rippen,  16,  Manning-street,  Edgware-road,  W. 


leasuring  up, 

iftting,  drawing,  planning,  and  book-keeping,  including  prime 
cost.  Is  very  systematical,  and  of  unexceptionable  character.  Town  or 
country.— Address,  T.  J.  S.  ' " " 


DECORATIVE 

horoughly  good  workman,  with  twelve  yea 
agenieut  of  first-class  work,  wishes  for  an 
GAGE51ENT,  to  superintend  a job  or  ol 
Address,  R.  D.  SCOTT,  16,  Kmghtrider-s 


A 


PAINTER,  &c.r 

experierr 
lor  an  immediate 
.se.  Good  referen 
City,  E.C. 


TO  DECORATORS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND  BUILDERS 

A first-class  PLAIN  and  DECORA1I 

A - 


PAPERHANGER  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  to  tail 
ure  WORK  of  a SHOP,  at  prices  to  be  agreed  upon,  or  r*  ■ ' 

fill  up  time  at  the  other  branches.  Is  a good  pencil- 
.rough  workman.  References  given. -Address,  G.  H.  52.  Glouc 
eet,  Oakley-street,  Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  SCULPTORS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  MASON  requires 

immediate  RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of  MAI 


wciuy  yearn'  good  exiierienca  Can  take  charge  of  yard  o 
own  or  country.  C.ooil  testimonials  and  references.— Address, 
Park  Side-street.  Battersea  Park,  Loudon. 


Post-office,  P.cigatc,  Surrey. 


w 


ANTED,  to  ARTICLE  a YOUTH,  aged 


Kid  Loud 


17.  for  Three  or  Four  Yea  . 
he  could  obtaiu  a thorough  knowledge  of  e 
business.— Particulars,  stating  premium  required,  which  must  1 
moderate,  to  be  sent  to  W.  U.  GALL,  7,  Portland-place,  New  Ken 
rood,  S.E 


YY 


TO  PLU5IBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

RANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  is  a first- 

J lass  PLUMBER  and  PLAIN  ZINC- WORKER,  a S1TUA- 
JOB.— Address,  PLUMBER,  191,  Prince  of  Wales-road, 
aitish-town,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED’  by  a Yo™S  Man,  a SITUA- 

T T TION  as  TIMEKEEPER.  No  objection  to  1U1  up  bis  time  ai 


Ir.  Skelt,  Chapel  Hou 


TO  DECORATORS  AND  PAPERHANGING  MERCHANTS. 

THE  Advertiser  is  open  for  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT as  SALESMAN,  FOREMAN,  or  otherwise.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  the  various  branches.— Address,  480,  Office  of  " The 
BuUder." 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser  having  had  considerable 

practical  experience  in  Building  and  other  Works,  and  possess- 
ing a sound  knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  is 
desirous  of  au  ENG AGEM  ENT.  The  highest  references  can  be  given. 
Address,  PSI,  11,  Mecklenburgh-street,  Meckleuburgh-square,  W.C. 


-AHOGANY  and  TIMBER  TRADE.— 

The  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  TRA 
FELLER.  Has  a connexion.  Country  not  objected  to.— Address 
A.  B.  65,  South  Audley-street,  W. 


w 


/CAPITAL 

\J  TO  BE  LE 


FREEHOLD  BRICKFIEJ 


London 


LET.  or  SOLD,  situated  within  sixteen  m 
uu  uue  mile  from  railway  and  water  carnage  to  all 
large  extent  of  brick-earth  and  chalk,  and  the  bi'iclcs 
„~X  «nown  to  bo  of  the  best  descriptio"  j «'»<■  »h""' 
valuable  Arable  Land,  fronting  the  high  — - 
purchased  with  the  brickfields  or 
\-  irr/iHiv  V-  I P! 


VxVUGHAN,  4 LEIFCHILD,|62,  Moorg.it. 


about  15 ; 

. which  can  be  rei 
is  preferred. — Slessrs.  II. 


T 


10  BRICKMAKERS  and  OTHERS. 

ires  of  excellent  BRICK  EAE 
ion  , xaj.iv.oii,  Chatham,  and  Dover)  an1 
Jlcssrs.  CHAMBERS  4 FULLJA5IES,  B 


BE  LET  c 
distance  from  r 
ay  —Apply  U 


T 


0 BRICKMAKERS,  BUILDERS, 

- ',  on  LEASE,  by  order  of  the  El 

ild-established  BRICKF1  ELD.  si'! 


~n  gentleman,  deceased, 
at  Gillingham,  near  Ch->v~..... 

Medwa-C  and  New  Bromptou  Railway  Stot 
taken  at  valuation.— For  particulars,  apply 
Gillingham,  Kent.  


It  i 


T° 


-TO  BE  : 


0 BRICKMAKERS,  &c.- 

n extensive  BUSINESS  L.  . 
railway  station.  Stock -in-tr.-u 

a.-  o.  L,c  uiavu  .J, -For  full  particulars,  apply  U 

SEXTON  4 GR1MWADE,  5,  High-street,  Colchester. 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1539. 


The  Revue  (HnAralt  de 
V Architecture. 


H E introduc- 
tion to  the 
second  half  of 
the  twenty- 
eighth  volume 
of  the  Revue 
Gdndrale  com. 
mences  with 
an  explana- 
tory para- 
graph, bearing 
melancholy 
reference  to 
events  which 
had  caused 
the  temporary 
suspension  of 
its  publication 
for  more  than 
a year.  “At 
the  announce- 
ment of  our 


first  defeats,  the  workman’s  tool  was  every- 
where abandoned  for  the  musket,  and  the  press 
became  but  a military  echo.  Here  and  there 
we  had  pulling  down  enough,  especially  by  means 
of  cannon  shot ; but  in  the  matter  of  construction, 
we  were  confined  to  cutting  trenches  and  raising 
outworks;  and  under  such  conditions,  journals 
such  as  the  Revue  had  no  pretext  for  existence.” 
The  twenty-eighth  volume,  which  represented 
18/0,  having  thus  been  abruptly  broken  into  at 
its  fourth  section,  and  not  resumed  till  the 
middle  of  1871,  it  was  decided  to  complete  the 
volume  under  the  same  number,  but  to  regard  it 
as  comprising  the  two  years  1870-71.  We  have 
before  us  the  remaining  numbers  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  and  the  commencement  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  volume ; and,  congratulating  our  much 
esteemed  contemporary,  M.  Daly,  on  the  re- 
newed excellence,  both  as  to  writing  and  illustra- 
tions, of  the  journal  over  which  he  presides,  we 
propose  to  say  a few  words  in  relation  to  the 
contents  of  the  portion  before  us. 

The  important  place  given  in  France  to  first 
principles,  the  predominance  of  the  idea,  in  fact,  is 
not  less  exemplified  in  her  leading  architectural 
journal  than  in  her  literary  periodicals.  A con- 
siderable portion,  for  instance,  of  numbers  5 and  6 
of  the  Revue  is  occupied  by  description  and 
illustrations  of  the  new  church  at  the  small 
town  of  Flers,  designed  by  M.  Ruprich-Robert. 
But  this  description  is  prefaced  by  a somewhat 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  conditions,  and  ideas, 
and  demands  upon  the  artist  pre-supposed  in  the 
three  words,  “ bdtir  une  6glise  ” : the  main  ten- 
dency of  these  remarks  being  in  regard  to  the 
due  balance  of  “ tradition  ” and  “ inspiration,” 
to  be  preserved  in  the  production  of  a design  for 
a modem  church.  Archaeology,  it  is  pointed 
out  (the  writer  is  M.  Sirodot),  with  all  the  know- 
ledge it  furnishes  as  to  ancient  practice  and  the 
art  of  building,  only  serves  to  direct  and  facili- 
tate the  research  after  novel  expressions  ; but 
it  supplies  a part  only  of  the  solution,  the  mate- 
rial element : — 

, " ■P?ur.  0,Jtenir  1 'Element  qui  complete  la  solution,  qui 
Ja  rend  vivante  et  distinct  de  toutes  les  autres  ; entrant 
par  une  ardento  aspiration  vers  la  vdritd,  nuime  par  les 
grands  enseignmeuts  de  la  religion,  assiste  de  meditations 
assumes  dingoes  vers  les  celestes  horizons,  el  soutenu  par 
landomaudeer”  °nt<5’  C'6St  4 l'insPiration  qui  1’ artiste  doit 

All  which  is  very  true,  and  very  well  expressed. 


“ Fine  words,”  however,  in  our  homely  English 
proverb,  “ butter  no  parsnips  ” ; neither,  we  fear, 
do  they  design  churches.  In  plain  truth,  we  do 
not  admire  the  external  design  of  Vdglise  de 
Flers ; and  we  have  seen  much  more  picturesque 
and  beautiful  churches  built  on  much  worse 
principles.  The  plan  (a  kind  of  transepted 
modification  of  the  Basilica)  seems  an  exceed- 
ingly  good  one ; and  the  internal  effect  may 
probably  be  good,  based  as  the  whole  design  is 
on  Romanesque  forms,  which,  as  most  of  us 
know,  lend  themselves  better  to  an  internal  than 
an  external  architecture.  Considerable  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  internal  decora- 
tion and  furniture ; some  of  the  masonry  decora- 
tion (carving  and  diapers)  is  exceedingly  good 
and  well  applied ; and  the  pulpit,  of  wood  with 
an  ornamental  canopy,  a large  illustration  of 
which  is  given,  is  a very  elegant  and  original 
design.  It  may  be  a melancholy  satisfaction  to 
some  readers  to  hear  that  the  architect  in  France 
is  liable  to  the  criticisms  of  amateur  ecclesio- 
logists,  as  among  ourselves  ; and  that  the 
Association  Normmide  at  one  of  their  meetings 
“ sat  upon  ” the  church,  and  found  divers  faults 
with  it,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  adherence  to 
precedent.  The  more  pertinent  question  was 
also  asked,  why  the  architect  had  put  a tower 
“ francliement  Gothique  ” upon  a facade  “franche- 
ment  Romane”;  a question  which  “the  archi- 
tect” has  not  answered  apparently.  His  de- 
fender in  the  Revue  gives  excellent  reasons  for 
the  arrangement;  but  then,  if  theu'esult  is  bad, 
what  is  the  value  of  the  reasoning  ? 

The  same  number  of  the  Revue  contains  draw- 
ings of  some  of  the  designs  for  working-men’s 
houses  exhibited  and  premiated  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867 ; these  and  the  descriptions 
and  estimates  annexed  should  be  of  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  studying  this  important  sub- 
ject. The  plan  which  seems  to  have  achieved 
the  best  results  in  comparison  with  the  expendi- 
ture, is  that  of  Herr  Hofman,  of  Neustadt,  whose 
scheme  entirely  abolishes  wood  and  iron  except 
for  fittings,  and  employs  arched  construction  in 
walls  and  floors,  and  areas  for  dryness  in  the 
former ; the  ground  floor  consists  of  a small 
kitchen  and  large  living-room,  the  latter  being 
warmed  from  the  kitchen  fire  by  a large  sheet- 
iron  box  or  stove,  in  which  the  smoke  and  heated 
air  from  the  kitchen  fire  circulate  before  final 
dispersion  by  the  chimney.  The  estimated  cost 
of  these  habitations  is  41  francs  per  square 
metre  : some  of  the  others  are  much  beyond 
this.  None  of  the  designers  seem  to  have 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  houses  picturesque 
in  appearance.  The  critique  on  the  archi- 
tectural works  in  the  Salon  of  1870,  by  M. 
Davioud,  has,  of  course,  lost  its  immediate 
interest;  but  some  remarks  suggested  by  the 
“ restoration  ” schemes  exhibited  on  that  occasion 
are  so  well  put  and  so  much  to  the  point  that  we 
may  be  excused  for  giving  them  further  currency 
here.  Speaking  of  the  proposed  restoration  of 
the  front  of  the  church  of  Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, 
he  observes  that  the  architect,  M.  Rouyer, — 

“ Has  succeeded  in  producing  an  ensemble  by  which  the 
arch teolo gist  and  architect  will  some  day  be  deceived  as 
to  the  epoch  which  had  witnessed  this  restoration.  Is  it 
so  that  one  should  think  of  completing  the  edifices  which 
have  preceded  our  time  ? We  think  not.  Let  us  replace 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude  every  feature  de- 
stroyed by  time,  by  fire,  or  by  the  hand  of  man  ; let  us 
complete  an  ensemile  by  adding  that  which  the  history  of 
the  monument  can  give  with  certitude  : nothing  better. 
But  to  create  new  parts  by  circumscribing  the  creative 
spirit  within  a circle  comprised  by  a score  of  years  of 
art-history,  under  the  pretext  of  unity  of  etlect,  is  an 
error  against  which  wo  protest.  M.  Chancel,  for  example, 
has  been  anxious  to  make  a new  project  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  facade  of  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  at 
Paris,  in  the  perfect  style  of  the  first  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  but  if  M.  Chancel,  in  place  of  a study  of 
the  Renaissance,  had  undertaken  to  find  the  means  to  add 
to  that  beautiful  church  a modern  fagade,  where  the  pro- 
portions, the  general  forms,  the  principal  lines  would  have 
been  in  relation  to  and  in  harmony  with  the  corresponding 
elements  of  the  church  of  the  sixteenth  contury,  we  might 
have  seen  a very  different  kind  of  interest  excited  than 
that  which  results  from  the  study  in  question.  He  should 
be  of  his  own  time,  and  speak  with  his  own  tongue,  and 
not  endeavour  to  deceive  posterity  as  to  the  monuments 
which  we  shall  transmit  to  them." 

With  which  sensible  remarks  of  the  French  critic 


our  readers  will  scarcely  doubt  that  we  concur ; 
unfortunately  the  advice  comes  too  late,  in  too 
many  cases.  In  the  continuation  of  the  Salon 
article,  in  the  following  number  of  the  Revue, 
amidst  various  interesting  and  incisive  criticisms, 
we  meet  with  some  comments  on  a design  for  a 
chateau  by  our  countryman,  Mr.  White ; the 
same,  we  suppose,  that  was  exhibited  two  or 
three  years  ago  in  London.  The  French  critic 
thinks  that  in  a house  of  this  descirption,  with 
such  thickness  of  walls,  such  roughness  ( apretd ) 
of  details,  a style  so  contemporaneous  with 
Philippe-Augnste,  the  host  of  the  chateau  must 
have  quitted  the  modem  waistcoat  for  the  coat 
of  mail,  and  the  rifle  for  the  arquebus.  All  this 
prolonged  imitation  of  an  epoch  that  is  no  more 
wants  the  first  law  of  beauty: — “ L’unite  dans 
l’harmonie.  II  importe  peu  que  les  fragments 
materiels  d’une  habitation  soient  d’un  meme 
gout  et  conijus  dans  le  meme  esprit ; il  faut 
encore  que  la  muraille,  le  meuble,  l’ustensile,  et 
le  vetement,  que  disons-nous  ! la  vie,  les  mceurs, 
les  coutumes,  et  les  pensees  de  l’habitant  soient 
on  harmonie  de  caractere,  de  forme,  et  de  senti- 
ment avec  le  cadre  qui  les  enveloppe.”  In  which 
also  there  is  matter  for  consideration  for  some  of 
our  domestic  architects. 

The  number  from  which  the  above  quotation 
is  made  contains  also  a long  letter  from  an 
amateur,  Dr.  Cattois,  in  relation  to  the  design  for 
the  Monasterie  de  V Assomption,  at  Bordeaux* 
designed  by  M.  Aymar  Verdier.  Dr.  Cattois’s 
letter  is  rather  rambling  and  voluminous,  divided 
between  the  importance  of  a modem  Christian 
architecture  with  a correct  “ tosthetique,”  and 
an  onslaught  on  the  ignorance  and  presumption 
of  the  clerical  amateurs  or  non-amateurs.  The 
drawings  and  details  of  the  building  are  very 
good  and  very  interesting,  the  large  parlour 
chimney-piece,  in  particular,  of  which  a full- 
page  illustration  is  given,  is  a very  good  piece  of 
interior  stonework,  of  considerable  originality  of 
design,  solid,  and  not  heavy ; and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  some  of  the  woodwork.  A plan  and 
section  of  the  Selamlilc,  or  grand  reception- 
chamber  for  guests  in  Oriental  houses,  designed 
by  M.  Drevet,  as  an  illustration  for  the  ’67  Expo- 
sition,  is  an  interesting  example  of  an  experi- 
ment in  Oriental  art  by  a Western  architect : 
the  ornamental  details,  it  is  stated,  were  largely 
adopted  from  a splendid  illuminated  copy  of  the 
Koran,  sent  for  exhibition  at  Paris  on  the  same 
occasion,  but  which  the  Egyptian  Commission 
previously  availed  themselves  of  for  the  purpose 
alluded  to.  The  practical  portion  of  this  number 
includes  also  drawings  of  Swedish  and  Russian 
timber  constructions,  and  illustrations  of  railroad 
materiel  and  mechanism. 

The  number  9-10  is  mainly  occupied  by  a 
very  full  report  of  the  funeral  of  M.  Duban  (to 
which  we  alluded  at  the  time),  and  of  the  four 
addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion,  the  fourth 
being  that  of  Professor  Donaldson,  who  attended 
as  representing  the  Institute  and  the  English 
profession  generally ; though  this  latter,  says 
the  editor  of  the  Revue, — “ Ne  fut  pas,  en  effet, 
un  discours ; e’etait  'mieux ; quelques  paroles 
simples  et  honnetes,  bonnes  et  fermes,  le  reflet 
de  sa  propre  et  sympathique  individuality.  Ces 
quelques  mots  produisirent  une  vive  impres- 
sion.” An  illustrated  paper,  “ On  the  Strength 
of  Cast-iron  Columns,”  by  M.  L.  A.  Barre,  engi- 
neer, and  a beautifully- executed  engraving  of  a 
very  picturesque  house  at  Boston,  U.S.  (Messrs. 
Crace  and  Van  Brunt,  architects),  are  among 
the  contents  of  this  number.  The  concluding 
number  of  vol.  xxviii.  contains  an  amusing  article 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Gamier,  “Les  Envois  de 
Rome.”  M.  Gamier  had  been  requested  to 
review  the  designs  sent  from  Rome,  and  pro- 
ceeded for  that  purpose  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  as  he  tells  us,  “with  the  dignity  which 
belongs  to  a man  about  to  fulfil  a mission.  I 
had  already  in  my  hand  my  notebook  and  pencil 
which  I thought  best  to  carry  openly  before 
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every  one,  that  I might  show  them  I was 
no  ordinary  visitor,  but  a veritable  critic,  ful- 
filling a sacred  office,”  &c.  When  lo ! as  our 
critic  arrived  at  the  place  of  operation,  his  ears 
were  saluted  by  a hot  discussion  between  divers 
persons,  and  the  words,  “ Parthenon,”  “ Villa- 
Madam.,”  &c.,  bandied  about,  indicated  that  the 
speakers  .vere  anticipating  his  office.  Among 
them  were  two  particularly  prominent  in  the 
discussion ; “ the  one  of  an  age  that  might  be 
called  respectable : he  had  white  hair,  which 
indicates  experience ; the  rosette  of  an  official, 
which  indicates  an  honourable  situation ; and  a 
crooked  nose,  which  indicates  a correct  judgment. 
The  other,  younger,  had  a great  black  beard, 
indicative  of  goodwill ; a thin  frame,  indicative  of 
nervous  excitability;  and  round  eyes, indicative  of 
a certain  amount  of  presumption.”  How  the  pair 
discussed  and  contradicted  each  other  about  the 
proposed  restorations  of  the  Roman  temples  ; how 
the  critic  followed  them  to  make  notes  of  their 
conversation ; how  he  hid  behind  a kiosque  for  the 
better  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  and  was 
subsequently  nearly  run  over  by  an  omnibus,  in 
his  eagerness  to  bag  criticism ; how  he  finally 
concluded  to  send  the  whole  to  his  editor,  with 
the  sage  conclusion  that  “ Daly  will  have  two 
opinions  instead  of  one,  and  I shall  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  article,” — for  the  detail  of  all 
this,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Revue;  but 
they  will  agree  that  M.  Gamier  has,  at  all  events, 
a humorous  way  of  putting  his  criticisms,  and 
that  we  may  fairly  take  the  old  gentleman  with 
the  “ crooked  nose  and  correct  judgment  ” as  the 
medium  for  expressing  the  writer’s  private  con- 
victions. 

The  volume  for  this  year  (vol.  xxix.)  contains 
in  the  Introduction  some  able  and  striking  re- 
marks on  the  past  and  future  of  architecture  ; 
in  particular,  an  observation  on  the  resemblance 
between  the  political  and  architectural  “ situa- 
tions ” of  the  present  to-day.  Architecture  and 
politics  are  alike  “ cherchant  toutes  deux  les 
fondements  solides  qui  leur  garantissent  la 
stability  et  la  securite.” 

“ En  politique,  il  nousfaudrait  un  gouvernement  d^finitif 
griuS ralemeut  accepts,  en  architecture  un  style  g^uerale- 
ment  acclame.  Mais  nous  sommes  loin  de  la  ; car,  tandis 
que  les  politiques  oscillent  entre  le  Jacohinisme  et  le 
16gitimite,  en  passant  par  le  doute  timide  et  le  scepticisme 
pratique,  les  architectes  oscillent  entre  le  rationalisme 
utilitaire  et  les  renaissances  historiques,  en  traversant 
l’tfclecticisme  et  la  fantaisie.  Les  nommes  politiques 
comme  les  architectes  ont  pour  limites  extremes  de  leurs 
mouvements  la  restauration  et  Vutopie,  e’est-a-dire  le  fait 
aucien  qui  a cossiS  d'etre,  et  le  reve  qui  n'est  encore  entre 
et  qui  n'entrera  meme  peut-etre  jamais  dans  la  rdalitii 

extdrieure A tout  cela  il  faut  substituer  la  science 

fondle  sur  l’exacte  connaissancc  du  paas£  et  la  rigoureuse 
observation  du  present ; car  la  stabOite  et  la  securite 
n’ existent,  dans  1’ architecture  comme  dans  la  politique, 
gue  la  oil  ily  a organisation,  c’  est-a-dire  obrissance  g£nerale 
a des  principes  fondamentaux." 

We  quote  the  above  passage,  not  only  for  its 
intrinsic  truth,  but  as  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which,  in  Franco  (and,  we  might  add,  Ger- 
many), questions  as  to  principles  of  art  are  re- 
garded as  of  equal  importance  with  any  other 
great  questions  of  principle, — a point  which  we 
are  very  far  from  in  England ; for  there  are  few 
readers,  and  scarcely  a writer  among  the  specially 
“ literary  men”  of  this  country,  who  would  not 
regard  such  a comparison  of  politics  with  archi- 
tecture as  an  absurd  parallel  between  great 
things  and  small.  An  idea  which  will  have  to 
be  eradicated  before  the  artistic  theory  of  life 
can  have  any  chance  among  us.  We  rather  re- 
gret that  the  author  of  the  admirably -written  in- 
troductory essay  should  have  admitted  into  his 
review,  in  the  same  number,  the  rather  trifling 
and  amateurish  illustrated  paper  by  M.  Esperan- 
dieu,  on  fanciful  resemblances  between  head- 
dresses and  buildings  of  different  periods.  The 
review  of  the  exhibited  designs  of  the  late  M. 
Duban  is  interesting ; and  also  the  article  on  the 
American  Central  Institute  of  Architects,  one 
passage  in  which  contains  a suggestion  in  refer- 
ence to  France  which,  as  it  at  present  is  equally 
applicable  to  England,  we  translate  : — 

“ The  success  of  the  American  Institute,  as 
we  Bee,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is, 
moreover,  an  example  which  young  America 
gives  to  old  Europe,  which  the  Institute  of 
America  has  given  to  our  SocUtd  Centrale  des 
Architectes,  that  it  wants  but  the  will  to  become 
itself  the  centre  and  the  common  bond  of  the 
local  societies  which  may  have  been  formed  in 
the  chief  cities  of  our  principal  departments,  if 
only  it  be  willing  to  encourage  them,  to  respect 
their  local  independence,  and  to  call  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Central  Institute  of  Paris  all  the 
presidents  of  the  departmental  societies  without 
exception.  Assuredly,  our  central  society  would 
undergo  a transformation  considerable,  but 
useful.” 


We  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  appli- 
cation. 

Adding  that  the  illustrations  in  this  year’s 
volume  are,  so  far,  fully  equal  in  interest  and 
excellence  of  execution  to  the  standard  previously 
maintained  in  the  Revue  G4n6rale  de  V Architec- 
ture, we  take  leave  for  the  present  of  our  ad- 
mirable contemporary,  with  hearty  good  wishes 
for  the  future. 


COAL,  IRON,  AND  LABOUR. 

The  remarkable  inflation  which  has  taken 
place,  and  which  shows  as  yet  no  signs  of  having 
attained  its  maximum,  in  both  the  price  of  coal 
and  the  price  of  iron,  will  hardly  have  failed  to 
recall  to  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers 
some  of  our  recent  remarks  on  the  prospects  of 
these  important  industries.  In  January  last,  in 
considering  the  very  unreliable  and  optimist  re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Coal- Supply, 
we  said,  “ There  are  many  reasons  to  lead  us  to 
expect  an  immediate  increase  in  the  price  of 
coal.  To  say  nothing  of  the  nominal  increase, 
due  to  the  steady  influx  of  gold,  we  may  remark, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  uneasy  feeling  among  the 
coal-miners,  and,  on  the  other,  the  mode  in 
which  winning  is  becoming  more  costly  and 
hazardous.”  One  alternative,  indeed,  only  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  after  care- 
fully weighing  the  facts  that  were  rather 
obscured  than  brought  into  full  light  by  the 
report  above  cited.  The  menace  of  the  ap- 
proaching diminution  of  our  coal-supply  could 
only  be  counterbalanced  by  the  no  less  formid- 
able menace  of  increase  in  price.  “Between 
the  two  assumptions,”  writes  the  author  of  an 
article  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  for  the 
past  month  of  July,  “of  the  total  exhaustion 
of  all  our  coal  by  the  year  1945,  and  of  the 
duplication  of  the  present  price  by  the  year 
1886,  lies  the  curve  that  will  determine  the 
future  consumption  and  price  of  this  important 
mineral  in  this  country.”  The  limiting  dimen- 
sions have  shown  an  increase  more  rapid  even 
than  that  here  indicated.  During  the  past  few 
months,  observes  a writer  in  the  Daily  News, 
“ fuel  of  all  kinds  has  increased  in  price  to  such 
an  extent  that  serious  apprehensions  are  now 
entertained,  especially  by  those  chiefly  interested 
in  domestic  consumption,  lest  next  winter  should 
bring  us  a great  dearth  of  coal,  and  prices  so 
high  that  the  whole  British  public  will  be  put  to 
no  small  inconvenience,  and  to  enormous  ex- 
pense for  fuel  alone.”  It  is  reported  that 
almost  within  sight  of  collieries  raising  large 
quantities  daily,  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain 
supplies  for  local  consumption,  unless  after 
considerable  delay,  and  at  prices  that  would 
have  been  regarded  as  purely  visionary  a few 
years  ago.  “ It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  as 
a general  rule,  coal  of  all  kinds  is  now  nearly 
double  the  price  it  was  a year  ago.” 

We  hold  it  to  be  extremely  undesirable  to 
indulge  in  predictions  of  misfortune,  or  to  seek 
either  to  produce  or  to  aggravate  panic.  But 
undue  optimism  is  a far  more  frequent,  and  a 
far  more  disastrous,  cause  of  ultimate  panic  than 
is  even  undue  anxiety.  We  were  profoundly 
convinced,  long  before  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  of  the  legislature  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, of  the  ominous  gravity  of  the  question  of 
our  future  supply  of  coal.  We  endeavoured,  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  to  call  attention  to  the 
mischievous  spirit  of  making  things  pleasant 
which,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  characterised  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  The  move- 
ment of  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  more  rapid 
than  there  was  any  precedent  to  lead  any  one  to 
expect ; but  it  is  only  to  be  encountered  by 
looking  the  matter  full  in  the  face. 

There  are  several  distinct  elements  that 
influence  the  great  augmentation  in  the  price  of 
coal  and  of  iron.  The  general  depreciation  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  not  in  this  country 
alone,  but  throughout  the  world,  due  to  the  large 
supplies  of  the  precious  metal  which  are  steadily 
poured  in  from  the  New  World  and  the  antipodes, 
is  one  important  element  of  this  rise.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  element  of  almost  infinitesimal  magni- 
tude, if  regarded  as  influencing  sudden  rise,  or 
variation  from  month  to  month.  But,  none  the 
less,  it  must  be  Bteadily  regarded,  not  only  as  a 
definite  value  in  the  equation  that  we  have  to 
solve,  but  as  one  which  will  prevent,  in  any 
contrary  rebound  of  the  tendency  of  prices, 
their  fall  to  the  low  quotations  which  formerly 
ruled  in  periods  of  depression. 

More  rapid,  and  no  less  certain,  in  operation, 
has  been  the  result  of  the  time  movement. 
Whoever  may  benefit  by  the  reduction  of  work- 


ing hours  (and  that  great  benefit  may  in  some 
cases  result  we  are  not  about  to  deny),  it  will 
not  be,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  the  country 
at  large.  It  is  undeniable  that  a reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labour  is  equivalent  to  a reduction 
in  the  productive  power  of  the  country.  We  are 
not  comparing  spasmodic  effort  with  steady  work. 
We  do  not  forget  the  result  of  a long  experience, 
which  has  convinced  us  that  one  main  reason 
why  a French  workman  does  so  much  less  work 
in  a day  than  an  English  workman  is,  that  the 
former  insisted  on  working  seven  days  in  the 
week,  and  the  latter  on  not  exceeding  six  ; and 
we  would  give  every  man  the  means  of  occasional 
recreation ; but  we  have  gone  far  beyond  such 
limits  as  these.  We  shall  not  be  thought  to  , 
exaggerate  if  we  say  that  we  are  witnessing  a 
general  reduction  of  the  normal  working  day  in 
England  from  ten  hours  and  a half  to  nine  hours. 
That  is  a reduction  in  the  producing  power  of  the 
country  to  the  amount  of  one-sixth — a loss  to 
England  of  a day  in  every  week.  Do  not  let  us 
be  met  with  the  reply  that  more  hands  may  be 
employed.  One  great  object  of  the  movement 
has  been  to  compel  the  employment  of  more 
hands ; but  that  is  a consideration  entirely  beside 
the  mark.  Our  workmen  are  limited  in  number 
— whether  employed  or  unemployed.  Our  time 
is  bounded  by  yet  more  rigid  lines  to  be  used  or 
to  be  wasted.  Our  productive  power  consists  of 
our  full  amount  of  labour  of  man,  and  beast,  and 
machine,  employed  for  our  full  amount  of  time. 
That  is  our  power,  employed  or  not;  and  the 
reduction  of  either  element — by  the  emigration 
of  our  workmen  or  by  the  non- employment  of  our 
daylight — is  a reduction,  to  that  extent,  of  our 
productive  powei\ 

Another  point  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
workman,  which,  we  think,  has  never  been  fully 
brought  to  his  attention,  is  the  following.  The 
actual  cost  of  labour,  as  we  have  recently  shown, 
forms  but  a portion  of  the  price  at  which  any 
article  of  consumption  is  retailed ; but  it  bears  a 
definite  relation  to  that  selling  price,  whether  it 
be  two-thirds,  a half,  or  any  other  value.  Let 
us  call  it  a half,  which  is  not  far  from  the  mark. 

Now,  it  follows  that  for  every  increase  in  the 
labour  price,  a double  increase  takes  place  in  the 
selling  price.  This  is  not  matter  of  calculation ; ; 
it  is  matter  of  fact.  We  have  seen  it  in  action’ 
within  the  past  few  days.  Is  there  an  advance  . 
of  Is.  6d.  per  ton  in  the  winning  of  coal,  the 
sellers  instantly  advance  it  by  3s.  In  fact,  the 
advance  of  the  market  price  of  coal  in  London  i 
(which  may  be  increased  even  during  the  interval 
between  the  writing  and  the  printing  of  these  : 
words)  may  be  taken  at  fifty  per  cent,  already — 
say,  from  22s.  to  33s.,  with  a steady  tendency  ' 
towards  40s.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  ; 
difference  goes  to  the  miner;  but  it  is  the  action  i 
of  the  miner  which  has,  to  a great  extent,  set  the  : 
stone  rolling.  So  with  the  ironmaker ; so  with  i 
the  engineer;  so  with  the  carpenter;  so  with  : 
every  combined  and  organising  trade. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  workman,  of  I 
every  class,  that  any  advance  which  he  obtains  ; 
in  his  wages  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  balanced  by  , 
an  advance  all  round.  But  he  may  think  that, 
in  such  general  advance,  each  trade  will  benefit. 
Let  us  look  at  that  view  of  the  case  seriously. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a law  > 
were  made  by  which,  on  a given  day,  the  value 
of  every  coin  were  reduced  to  one -half.  What  i 
would  be  the  result  P First,  of  course,  every  , 
one  who  had  a certain  amount  of  coin  in  his  pos- 
session would  be  the  loser  of  half  that  amount. 

That  is  simple.  Then,  every  person  who  had 
neither  coin  nor  engagement  to  pay,  or  be  paid 
in  coin  would,  at  the  very  best,  be  no  better  off  i 
than  he  was  before.  Whether  he  would  be  worse  : 
off  we  will  presently  inquire,  but  in  no  way  ; 
could  his  position  be  thought  to  be  improved. 
Thirdly,  the  persons  who  were  under  engage-  ■ 
ments  to  pay  or  to  be  paid,  in  the  old  coin, 
would  be  thrown  into  a state  of  perplexity  and  : 
confusion ; and  though  some  might  for  a little  • 
while  appear  to  gain  some  advantage,  no  gross  : 
average  advantage  could  result,  and  the  usual 
distressing  effects  of  disturbances  in  business  i 
relations  would  rapidly  become  manifest. 

When  the  confusion  had  subsided,  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  result : — Every  one  who  had  a : 
fixed  income  would  be  impoverished.  Every  one  « 
who  had  no  fixed  income  would  be  free  to  earn  i 
what  he  could,  but  the  money  to  pay  his  earn-  l 
ings  would  be  diminished  by  great  loss  of  ens-  ; 
tom  from  the  persons  of  fixed  incomes.  The 
tradesman  would  re-adjust  his  profits.  The  man 
whose  revenue  is  derived  from  his  brain, — the 
literary  man,  the  lawyer,  the  physician, — would  I 
be  driven  to  demand  higher  salary,  or  larger  : 
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feea.  He  would  suffer  more  than  the  tradesman,  | 
because  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  him  to 
raise  his  charges.  The  fundholder,  the  rent- 
holder,  the  bondholder,  would  be  mulcted  in  half 
his  income.  "With  regard  to  a species  of  pro- 
perty which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
more  solid  than  such  artificial  property  as 
funded  debt,  the  result  would  be  even  worse. 
For  not  only  would  every  100L  of  railway  divi- 
dend be  reduced  to  the  purchasing  value  of 
501.,  but  the  working  expenses  would  be  so  in- 
creased by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  the  price 
of  iron,  and  the  price  of  labour,  that  the  divi- 
dends would  be  materially  reduced  even  in  their 
nominal  amount. 

Now,  no  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lessons  of  industrial  history,  can 
doubt  that  a terrible  stagnation  in  all  branches 
of  trade  would  follow.  We  have  put,  let  it  be 
said,  an  extreme  case.  But  the  principle  holds 
good  whatever  be  the  amount  of  displacement  of 
value.  When  such  displacement  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  great  natural  causes,  working 
over  long  periods  of  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
increased  yield  of  the  precious  metals,  the  whole 
framework  of  our  social  relations  will  accommo- 
date itself  by  degrees  to  the  change.  But  when 
any  artificial  proceeding,  such  as  the  class  action 
of  any  trade  or  body  of  men,  alters  the  natural 
relation  of  prices,  the  result  is  sure  to  be  dis- 
astrous to  some,  if  not  to  all. 

Now,  it  is  a fact,  that  at  this  time  when,  owing 
to  causes  which  we  cannot  control,  prices  are 
rapidly  rising  everywhere,  the  action  of  or- 
ganised associations  is  directed  to  the  restric- 
tion, as  before  shown,  of  the  productive  powers 
of  the  country.  It  does  not  need  any  very  un- 
usual foresight  to  see  that  the  result  must  be 
mischievous. 

To  return  to  the  topic  which  now  comes  so 
closely  home  to  every  householder,  to  every  em- 
ployer of  machinery,  to  every  one  who,  with 
limited  means,  has  to  cook  or  to  warm  himself, 
pr  to  raise  steam  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
Political  writers  tell  him  not  to  be  alarmed,  to 
wait  a little,  to  remember  that  ups  and  downs 
occur  in  all  human  events,  and  that  as  prices 
rise,  so  do  they  fall.  “ The  existing  state  of 
things,”  says  one  of  the  writers  whom  we  have 
above  quoted,  “will  be  only  temporary  in  its 
character.  The  iron  trade  has  been  many 
times  before  in  a highly  inflated  state,  but  prices 
have  afterwards  receded  to  an  exceptionally  low 
point.”  It  is  natural  for  public  writers  to  take 
that  tone.  Many  will  do  so  from  party  motives 
alone,  others  from  that  general  cheerful  turn  of 
mind  which  is  acceptable  to  the  public,  and 
which  we  would  be  the  last  to  undervalue.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  these  comfort- 
able anticipations  blink  those  facts  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  into  daylight.  They 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  besides  those  causes 
which  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  those  recur- 
ring changes  which  drove  the  price  of  'bar  iron 
down  to  Ills,  per  ton  in  1851,  and  raised  it  to 
198s.  per  ton  in  1855,  or  that  raised  the  rate  of 
discount  from  3 per  cent,  in  June,  1865,  to  10 
per  cent,  in  May,  1866  j there  exist  now  positive 
elements  of  increase  in  price,  which  the  leaders 
of  the  social  movement  of  the  day  are  unwisely 
doing  their  utmost  to  aggravate. 

There  is,  however,  a mode  of  relief  open  to 
the  consumer,  whether  of  coal  or  of  iron,  to 
which  it  is  extraordinary  that  public  attention 
has  not  been  hitherto  more  steadily  directed. 
The  collieries  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
the  pioneers  of  the  coal  getting  of  the  world. 
But  they  do  not  form  a larger  proportion  of  the 
area  of  the  known  coal  fields  of  the  world  than 
the  pioneers  of  an  army  do  to  the  rank  and  file. 
They  cover  4 per  cent. — one  twenty-fifth  part 
only — of  that  area.  Moreover,  the  English  coal 
fields  have,  to  a great  extent,  exhausted  their 
most  easily-extracted  beds.  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  the  upper  strata  are  still  virgin. 
Now,  of  the  increase  which  has  already  taken 
( place  in  the  market  price  of  coal,  so  much  occurs 
' in  the  distributive  process,  so  little  goes  to  the 
i miner,  and  so  much  to  those  who  buy  of  the 
1 miner  and  sell  to  the  consumer,  that  we  must  be 
near  upon  the  limit  when  freight  will  cease  to 
be  a barrier.  In  other  words,  it  will  soon  be 
jj  cheaper,  if  matters  go  on  as  they  do  at  present, 
•I  fo  import  coal  than  to  burn  our  own.  We  will 
: not  attempt  the  details  of  a calculation  at  which, 
we  do  not  doubt,  shrewd  brains  and  keen  intel- 
I lects  are  already  at  work.  But  we  should  not 
be  surprised  any  morning  to  see  an  announce- 
: ment  of  the  arrival  of  foreign  coal  in  our  ports.* 


* Since  this  was  written  such  an  incident  lias  occurred* 


We  may  yet  see  a new  meaning  given  to  the 
proverb,  “ Carry  coals  to  Newcastle.” 

From  a purely  philanthropical  point  of  view, 
such  a new  feature  in  our  trade  may  be  highly 
admirable.  In  fact,  we  shall  only  witness  the 
operation  of  one  of  those  laws  which  political 
economy  attempts  to  define  and  explain.  We 
shall  see  that  the  level  of  price  can  no  more  be 
permanently  disturbed  than  that  of  water.  The 
barrier  which  keeps  prices  at  different  levels,  in 
fact,  may  be  said  to  be  ignorance.  As  soon  as 
the  mereflant  is  certain,  or  even  adequately 
hopeful,  that  he  will  make  money  in  a new 
course,  his  ships  will  steer  in  that  direction. 
As  soon  as  the  speculator  is  clear  that  he  will 
obtain  a sale  for  a certain  product,  he  will  find 
the  money,  for  its  development.  If  labour  in 
one  part  of  the  world  costs  more  than  its  pro- 
portionate value,  surplus  labour  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  will  flow  in  to  supply  its  place.  If 
our  colliers,  or  our  iron- workers,  will  only  work 
two-thirds  time,  and  expect  full  pay,  or  more 
than  full  pay,  for  so  doing,  it  is  only  a question 
of  time,  and  of  no  long  time  either,  before  col- 
liers in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  men  are 
content  to  work  full  time  for  moderate  wages, 
will  be  called  into  active  and  remunerative 
operation. 

The  case  of  iron  is  even  more  serious  than 
that  of  coal.  The  activity  of  our  collieries  inti- 
mately depends  on  that  of  our  ironworks.  The 
present  state  of  the  latter  is  unexampled.  We 
have  just  seen  an  award  fixing  the  price  of 
Staffordshire  bar  iron,  for  three  months,  at 
16Z.  10s.  per  ton ; 167.  are  quoted  for  several  of 
the  best-known  brands.  In  1851,  as  we  have 
said,  the  average  price  of  bar  iron  was  6Z.  11s. 
per  ton.  During  the  twenty  years  from  1845  to 
1866,  the  extreme  fluctuations  were  about  30  per 
oent.  on  the  highest  price,  which  was  91.  18s.  in 
1854.  In  1861  and  1862,  the  price  was  61.  5s. 
per  ton.  Thus  the  present  rate  is  exceptional. 
Now,  in  coal,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  possess 
an  article  of  unsurpassed  excellence.  We  have, 
of  course,  all  sorts.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
everything  that  is  black.  But  we  have,  in  the 
best  bituminous  coals  of  the  northern  district, 
and  in  the  pure  anthracite  of  the  Welsh  basin, 
natural  products  which  are  respectively  among 
the  best  of  their  kind.  Secure  in  this  excellence, 
we  may  allow  inferior  qualities  of  coal  to  con- 
tend in  price  with  one  another,  there  being 
always  a means  of  balancing,  more  or  less 
exactly,  the  commercial  with  the  chemical,  or 
heat-producing  value ; and  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  labour  must  be  considerable  before 
foreign  coal  can  permanently  compete  with 
English  coal  in  our  own  ports.  That  it  may, 
almost  immediately,  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
any  undue  inflation  of  price  we  have  intimated ; 
but  it  is  a great  step  from  that  to  a permanent 
and  successful  rivalry. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  iron.  We  have 
before  mentioned  the  fact,  that  it  is  due  to 
moral  or  political  reasons  alone,  not  to  com- 
mercial and  mechanical  reasons,  that  Russia  has 
not  already  become  the  great  iron  mine  of  the 
world.  Charcoal-made  iron,  of  the  best  quality, 
can  be  produced  in  Russia  at  a less  cost  than 
inferior  coal-made  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Now  a certain  amount  of  profit  is  enough  to 
overcome  almost  every  obstacle  : that  is  the 
old  secret  of  the  smuggler.  Such  a price  as 
iron  now  commands  in  this  country  is  almost 
certain,  humanly  speaking,  to  kindle  furnaces  in 
Russia.  The  Government  of  that  country  is 
liberal  and  enlightened  in  matters  relating  to 
the  development  of  the  national  resources. 
Such  an  opportunity  can  hardly  fail  of  being 
seized.  And  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  two  industries,  that'of  the  winning  of  coal  and 
that  of  the  smelting  of  iron.  The  latter  is  harder 
to  establish,  but,  when  established,  it  takes  a 
firmer  root.  The  best  colliery  is  at  best  but  a 
temporary  arrangement.  The  finest  seam  will 
be  exhausted ; the  limit  to  be  won  from  a given 
shaft  will  be  reached,  sooner  or  later.  But  a 
thoroughly  well-appointed  ironworks,  resting  for 
its  supply  of  fuel  on  the  sixty  years’  division  of 
the  forests  within  easy  tramway  distance  of  its 
forges,  is  an  establishment  which,  when  once  it 
gets  command  of  the  market  by  the  low  price 
of  a good  brand,  may  be  regarded  as  very  per- 
manent in  its  position. 

We  confess  to  be  among  those  persons  who 
believe  that,  as  charity  begins  at  home,  philan- 
thropy, to  be  genuine,  must  first  germinate  as 
patriotism.  The  neighbour  whom  we  ought  to 
love  as  ourselves  need  not  be  one  of  our  kith  and 
kin,  but  he  is  not  a yellow  or  a black  imaginary 
sufferer  at  the  antipodes,  who  is  no  neighbour  at 


all.  It  will  be  but  little  consolation  for  us  if  we 
hear  that  for  a furnace  blown  out  in  Wales  a 
better-appointed  furnace  is  kindled  in  Russia. 
It  is  poor  comfort  to  be  told,  if  we  see  hundreds 
of  our  English  fellow-subjects  with  straight  backs 
and  wan  faces,  that  their  suffering  is  economically 
active  in  equalising  prices  throughout  the  world  ! 
We  own,  in  these  matters,  a selfish  motive.  We 
believe  it  to  be  a just  and  enlightened  selfish- 
ness. We  prefer  to  do  good  by  acting,  rather 
than  contribute  to  possible  good  by  suffering. 
We  have,  or  had,  in  many  important  industries, 
the  lead  of  the  world.  We  do  not  wish  to  for- 
feit any  advantage  we  have  before  it  is  un- 
avoidable. We  regret,  and  we  do  our  best  to 
fight  against,  whatever  in  our  j udgiuent  tends  to 
throw  away  that  advantage.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  present  tendency  of  artificial  trade  com- 
binations for  at  once  losing  time,  and  increasing 
the  cost  of  working,  must  handicap  us  in  the 
great  race.  And  we  know  that  it  is  on  the 
owner  and  producer  of  labour  that  the  first 
brunt  of  misfortune  will  fall.  It  is  easy  for  the 
man  of  capital  to  displace  the  scene  of  his  opera- 
tions. It  is  far  more  difficult  for  the  workman 
to  do  so.  In  fact,  when  the  time  arrives  that 
labour  is  freed  from  local  ties,  and  able  to  flow, 
like  water,  to  the  vacant  place,  prices  will  be 
close  upon  an  universal  equality.  But  a good 
deal  of  work,  and,  we  fear,  a good  deal  of  suffer- 
ing, must  be  gone  through  first.  What  we  are 
clnefly  anxious  to  show  is,  that  artificial  steps 
taken  in  order  to  raise  wages,  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  hands  employed,  cannot  be  of  any 
real  or  permanent  service  to  the  workman,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  by  disturbing  the  rela- 
tions of  commerce,  they  run  the  terrible  risk  of 
changing  its  course,  and  of  inflicting  an  injury 
on  the  productive  character  of  this  country  from 
which  it  may  never  recover. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANISM. 

A machine  is  a contrivance  interposed  between 
the  power  to  be  employed  and  the  work  to  be 
done,  in  such  a manner  that,  firstly,  the  part  to 
which  the  power  may  be  applied  shall  be  of 
suitable  form  and  strength  to  receive  it,  as  the 
piston  of  a steam-engine ; and,  secondly,  that 
the  other  extremity  of  the  machine,  or  the  part 
which  performs  the  work,  shall  likewise  be 
suitable  in  form,  strength,  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  moves,  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
Between  these  extremities  lies  the  mechanism 
which  transmits  the  power  acting  on  that  part 
of  the  machine  which  receives  it  directly  from 
the  motor  to  that  other  part  of  the  machine 
which  performs  the  work,  as  the  cutting-tool  of 
a lathe  or  the  bucket  of  a pump.  “Machines, 
in  fact,  are  interposed  between  the  power  and 
the  work  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  one  to 
the  other.”  Professor  Willis*  Bays  that  by 
defining  mechanism  in  the  abstract  to  be  a com- 
bination of  parts  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
two  ormore  pieces,  so  that  when  one  moves  accord- 
ing to  a given  law  the  others  must  move  according 
to  certain  other  given  laws,  this  branch  of  the 
subject  may  be  reduced  to  geometrical  principles 
alone ; whereas,  by  considering  mechanism,  as 
usual,  as  a modifier  of  force,  the  subject  becomes 
embarrassed  by  a condition  foreign  to  the  con- 
nexion  of  parts  by  which  the  modification  is 
produced ; and  which  condition  and  its  conse- 
quences admit  more  conveniently  of  separate 
investigation. 

These  three  classes  of  mechanical  organs  are 
so  far  independent  of  each  other  that  any  given 
set  of  working  parts  may  be  supplied  with 
power  from  any  source.  The  principles  upon 
which  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  these 
three  classes  are  founded  are  different.  Thus 
the  receivers  of  power,  firstly,  derive  their  form 
from  a combination  of  mechanical  principles 
with  the  physical  laws  which  govern  the  respec- 
tive sources  of  power.  The  working  parts, 
secondly,  derive  their  form  from  a combination 
of  mechanical  principles,  with  considerations 
derived  from  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  to 
be  performed.  But  the  principles  of  the  inter- 
posed mechanism  admit  of  being  developed 
without  reference  to  the  powers  employed  or 
transmitted,  or  to  the  resistance  or  work  to  be 
done. 

The  term  mechanism  must  be  understood  to 
be  in  this  work  confined  to  those  mechanical 
combinations  which  govern  the  relations  of 
motion  only,  and  which,  therefore,  admit  of 
being  entirely  separated  from  the  consideration 

* Principles  of  Mechanism.  By  Robert  Willis,  M.A., 
F.R.8.  Second  edition.  Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1870. 
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of  force.  This  is  not  the  view  that  an  engineer 
or  millwright  takes  of  a machine ; he  considers 
it  necessary  to  investigate  the  proportion  between 
the  forces  and  resistances  in  any  given  case,  and 
the  strains  thrown  upon  the  different  parts  of 
the  mechanism  by  their  application,  and  thus  to 
find  the  requisite  strength  of  each  part ; but  his 
investigations  may  possibly  be  much  facilitated 
by  adopting  Professor  Willis’s  view,  which  is  to 
investigate  the  various  combinations  of  pure 
mechanism  upon  geometrical  principles  alone. 

The  different  forms  which  the  details  of  actual 
construction  of  machinery  may  take,  and  their 
combinations  and  varied  methods  of  framing 
them  together,  are  mainly  determined  by  the 
strains  to  which  the  machinery  is  to  be  exposed, 
and  form  the  branch  of  constructive  mechanism. 

It  will  be  useful  to  recapitulate  some  of  the 
ordinary  definitions  and  measures  of  motion  and 
velocity. 

A body  may  be  at  rest  either  absolutely  or 
relatively,  but  it  is  only  in  the  latter  respect 
that  the  state  of  rest  can  be  considered  in  the 
present  case ; thus  a body  which  remains  in  the 
same  place  in  a boat  or  a carriage  is  at  rest  with 
respect  to  the  boat  or  carriage,  although  these 
may  be  in  motion ; and  so  a wheel  or  other 
portion  of  a machine  may  be  carried  into  dif- 
ferent positions  relatively  to  the  fixed  frame,  and 
yet  remain  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  arm  or 
carriage  which  carries  it.  A body  is  in  motion 
when  it  occupies  successively  different  positions 
in  space  with  respect  to  some  other  body,  motion 
being  relative  as  well  as  rest.  Two  bodies 
moving  with  respect  to  a third  will  be  at  rest 
with  respect  to  each  other  if  they  retain  in  their 
motions  the  same  relative  positions ; or  a body 
absolutely  at  rest  may  be  said  to  move  with 
respect  to  another  moving  body,  if  the  latter  be 
assumed  as  the  standard  to  which  the  motion  is 
to  be  referred.  The  continuous  line  which  a 
moving  body  describes  in  space  is  termed  its 
path.  The  path  being  assigned,  there  are  only 
two  directions  in  which  it  can  move  in  that  path. 
The  path  and  direction  of  a given  point  being 
assigned,  it  may  move  in  this  part  and  direction 
quickly  or  slowly,  that  is  with  a greater  or  less 
velocity ; and  this  velocity  is  estimated  by  com- 
paring  the  space  passed  over  with  the  time 
occupied  in  describing  it. 

When  a point  describes  equal  portions  of  its 
path  in  equal  successive  times,  the  motion  is 
said  to  be  uniform,  and  the  velocity  is  measured 
by  the  space  (that  is  the  length  of  path)  de- 
scribed in  the  unit  of  time.  The  units  usually 
employed  are  feet  and  seconds.  Since  the  space 
described  is  proportional  to  the  time  employed 
in  describing  it,  the  measure  of  velocity  is 
obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  feet  passed 
over  by  the  number  of  seconds  employed.  Thus, 
if  9 ft.  be  passed  over  in  three  seconds,  the 
velocity  is  said  to  be  3 ft.  per  second.  The 
terms  rotation  and  revolution  are  often  both 
employed  in  the  same  sense  by  mathematicians, 
as  well  as  in  common  language,  but  Professor 
Willis  prefers  in  mechanism  to  employ  the  word 
rotation  only  for  the  act  of  turning  about  an 
axis,  and  revolution,  or  turn,  for  the  course  of  a 
rotating  body  from  one  position  with  respect 
to  some  other  given  object  to  its  return  to  the 
same  relative  position.  Period  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  sense  of  “ time  in  which  anything 
is  performed,  so  as  to  begin  again  in  the  same 
manner,’’  as  defined  by  Johnson.  The  angular 
velocity  of  a rotating  body  is  measured  by  the 
linear  velocity  of  a point  whose  distance  from 
the  axis,  or  radial  distance,  is  equal  to  the  unit 
of  space ; and  the  body  is  said  to  rotate  uni- 
formly when  its  angular  velocity  is  uniform. 

The  motion  of  every  point  of  a given  piece  in 
a machine  being  defined  by  path,  direction,  and 
velocity,  it  will  be  found  that  its  path  is  assigned 
to  it  by  the  connexion  of  the  piece  with  the 
framework  of  the  machine,  but  its  direction  and 
velocity  are  determined  by  its  connexion  with 
some  other  moving  piece  in  the  train.  A train 
of  mechanism  is  composed  of  a series  of  move- 
able  pieces,  each  of  which  is  so  connected  with 
the  framework  of  the  machine,  that  when  in 
motion  every  part  of  it  is  constrained  to  move 
in  a certain  path ; thus  wheels,  pullies,  shafts, 
and  rotating  pieces  generally  are  so  connected 
with  the  frame  of  the  machine,  that  any  given 
point  is  compelled  when  in  motion  to  describe  a 
circle  round  the  axis,  and  in  a plane  perpendicular 
to  it.  Sliding  pieces  are  compelled  by  fixed 
guides  to  describe  straight  lines,  and  other  pieces 
in  other  paths.  The  pieces  are  connected  in 
successive  order,  so  that  when  the  first  piece  in 
the  series  is  moved,  from  any  external  cause,  it 
compels  the  second  to  move,  which  again  gives 


motion  to  the  third,  and  so  on.  The  act  of 
giving  motion  to  a piece  is  termed  driving  it,  and 
that  of  receiving  motion  from  a piece  is  termed 
following  it.  The  piece  which  transmits  motion 
to  the  next  is  the  driver , and  that  which  receives 
motion  is  the  follower.  The  various  changes  of 
motion  are  effected  by  the  various  modes  of 
connexion,  and  the  different  cases  under  w'hich 
these  modes  of  transforming  motion  by  trans- 
mission are  arranged  are  termed  the  mechanistic 
connexions.  Thus  motion  is  communicated  by 
rolling  contact  (as  at  the  pitch-circles  of  the 
teeth  of  spur-wheels),  or  by  sliding  contact 
(such  as  takes  place  between  the  individual  teeth 
of  wheels,  by  the  action  of  a cam,  or  a screw), 
the  connexion  being  in  either  case  an  actual 
contact;  or  the  motion  may  be  communicated 
by  link- work  (such  as  cranks,  with  connecting 
rods),  or  by  wrapping  connexions  (such  as  bands 
passed  over  pullies),  in  which  cases  the  con- 
nexion is  by  intermediate  contact. 

Professor  Willis  groups  all  the  simple  com- 
binations of  mechanism  for  the  modification  of 
motion  under  four  heads : — 

1.  Where  the  directional  relation  and  the 
velocity  ratio  are  both  constant. 

2.  Where  the  directional  relation  is  constant, 
but  the  velocity  ratio  varies. 

3.  Where  the  directional  relation  changes 
periodically,  and  where  the  velocity  is  either 
constant  or  variable. 

4.  Intermittent  motions,  wherein  the  con- 
tinuous motion  of  one  piece  communicates  a 
motion  to  the  other,  with  intervals  of  perfect 
rest. 

And  he  examines  each  one  in  succession,  and 
passing  on  through  “ trains  of  elementary  com- 
binations,” and  “ mechanical  notation,”  we  come 
to  a chapter  on  “Reduplication,”  a term  which 
is  here  applied  to  a mode  of  modifying  motion 
which  depends  upon  a totally  different  principle 
from  those  connexions  before  described  as  rolling, 
sliding,  link-work,  or  wrapping  connexions.  It 
is  principally  employed  in  the  construction 
of  tackle  all  sorts.  Then  we  have  aggregate 
combinations,  adjustments,  and  friction. 

If  we  lay  down  horizontally  a block  or  a slab, 
of  whatever  material,  and  upon  it  a similar 
block  or  slab  of  the  same  or  other  material,  and, 
having  made  an  indent  in  the  surface  of  the 
upper  block  for  the  purpose  of  abutting  a rod 
against  it,  and  making  the  upper  block  slide  upon 
the  lower  one,  we  shall  find  the  inclination  of  the 
rod  to  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact,  when  inclined  just  sufficient  to  cause 
the  upper  block  to  begin  to  slide.  If  from  any 
point  of  the  rod  we  let  fall  a perpendicular  upon 
the  surface  of  the  upper  block,  we  shall  resolve 
the  two  components  of  the  force  which  presses 
in  the  direction  of  the  rod  into  one  which  presses 
the  two  blocks  together  vertically,  and  another 
which  tends  to  push  the  upper  block  horizontally, 
and  make  it  slide  along  the  lower  one.  If  for 
any  given  material  or  state  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact,  we  find  this  limiting  angle  of  resistance 
to  be,  say,  10  degrees,  which  is  the  limiting  angle 
of  resistance  of  metals  on  metals,  no  increase  of 
the  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  rod  will 
cause  the  upper  block  to  move  upon  the  lower 
one,  because  the  ratio  of  the  pressing  component 
to  the  pushing  component  remains  the  same.  If 
this  angle  be  diminished  by  inclining  the  rod 
more  nearly  to  a vertical  position,  the  pressing 
component  is  increased,  and  the  pushing  com- 
ponent diminished.  Hence  the  block  cannot  be 
made  to  slide,  whatever  force  be  applied  in  the 
direction  of  the  rod.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
limiting  angle  be  increased  by  inclining  tbe  rod 
more  horizontally,  the  pressing  component  is 
diminished,  and  the  pushing  component  in- 
creased ; so  that  the  block  cannot  be  prevented 
from  sliding,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  force 
applied  to  the  rod. 

The  friction  of  materials  in  contact  with  un- 
guents interposed  is  given  as  one-twelfth  of  the 
pressure,  and  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance 
5 degrees ; of  metals  on  metals  one-sixth  of  the 
pressure,  with  an  angle  of  10  degrees ; of  wood 
on  wood  one-third  of  the  pressure,  with  an  angle 
of  18  degrees  ; and  of  bricks  and  stones  two- 
thirds  of  the  pressure,  with  an  angle  of  33 
degrees. 

The  magnitude  of  the  friction  between  a pair 
of  plane  surfaces,  the  one  fixed  and  the  other 
movable,  is  governed  by  three  principal  laws, 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  innumerable  ex- 
periments. The  first  law  is  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  frictional  resistance  between  a given  pair 
of  surfaces  of  any  mate-rials  is  proportional  to  the 
pressure  that  keeps  them  in  contact.  The  second 
law  is  that  the  frictional  resistance  is  unaffected 


by  the  area  of  contact,  which  may  be  shown  by 
placing  the  upper  block  first  flatwise,  and  then 
on  edge,  when  the  friction  will  be  found  to  be 
the  same  in  both  positions.  The  third  law  is 
that  the  frictional  resistance  of  solids  is  wholly 
unaffected  by  the  relative  velocity  of  the  rubbing 
surfaces.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  the 
laws  of  friction  of  solids  and  fluids  are  essentially 
different  with  regard  to  velocity,  for  while  the 
friction  of  solids  is  independent  of  it,  that  of 
fluids  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  taking  the  mean 
value  of  friction  at  one-third  of  the  pressure 
which  generates  it,  if  we  take  a cylinder  of  any 
diameter,  as  the  barrel  of  a common  windlass, 
and  fix  it,  and  throw  a rope  over  it,  any  weight 
tied  to  one  end  will  support  a weight  about  three 
times  as  great  at  the  other  end.  If  the  rope  be 
taken  once  round  the  barrel,  and  the  two  ends 
hang  freely  down,  the  small  weight  will  support 
one  twenty-seven  times  as  great  at  the  other  end. 
Thus,  with  half  a coil,  as  in  the  first  case  sup- 
posed, the  rope  will  support  at  one  end  three 
times  as  much  as  at  the  other ; with  one  com- 
plete  coil  nine  times  as  much  : with  a coil  and  a 
half  twenty-seven  times ; with  two  coils,  eighty, 
one  ; with  two  and  a half  coils,  243  ; with  three 
coils,  729 ; with  three  and  a half  coils,  2,187  j 
and  with  four  coils,  6,561  times  the  weight  sus- 
pended at  the  other  end.  In  drawing  water  from 
a well  where  the  depth  is  not  great,  or  winding 
up  earth  from  sewer  excavations,  this  property 
of  coil  friction  is  sometimes  employed  by  taking 
three  or  four  coils  of  the  rope  round  the  windlass 
barrel.  The  empty  bucket  or  skip  takes  the 
place  of  the  small  weight  in  the  illustration,  and 
the  full  one  that  of  the  greater  weight,  the  coils 
grasping  the  cylindrical  surface  so  firmly  as  to 
sustain  the  load.  But  although  the  friction  of 
these  coils  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  load,  there 
is  a practical  difficulty  in  the  method,  from  want 
of  clearance  room,  where  the  buckets  or  skips 
pass  each  other  up  and  down. 

Professor  Willis’s  book  has  already  an  esta- 
blished character : we  need  only  mention  the 
appearance  of  a new  edition. 


THE  INTERNAL  EMBELLISHMENT  OF 
ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

The  “ Surveyor  to  the  Fabrick,”  Mr.  F.  C. 
Penrose,  having  now  completed  his  designs  for 
the  internal  embellishment  of  St.  Paul’s,  is 
exhibiting  them,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  in  the  Chapter-room.  The  question 
of  the  adoption  or  otherwise  of  these  designs  is 
not  at  present  ripe  for  discussion,  and  we  confine 
ourselves  to  publishing  Mr.  Penrose’s  own  de- 
scription of  his  scheme,  simply  premising  that 
it  is  set  forth  in  some  very  effective  drawings  by 
Mr.  Woodington,  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer,  and  Mr. 
Michael : — 

Quite  irrespective  of  the  question  of  cost, 
there  seem  to  be  only  two  ways  of  ornamenting 
such  a building  as  St.  Paul’s  : one,  that  of  pro- 
fusely covering  every  available  space  from  vault 
to  pavement  with  subjects  combined  with  en- 
riched material  or  ornament ; the  other,  that  of 
concentrating  the  chief  attention  on  certain 
points,  and  leaving  much  of  the  framework  of 
the  building  unaltered,  proper  care  being  taken 
to  connect  the  ornamented  portions  by  adequate 
but  subordinate  embellishment.  In  designing 
the  scheme,  of  which  a considerable  part  is  now 
submitted,  conformity*  with  the  last-named  prin- 
ciple has  been  aimed  at. 

There  are  four  main  points  on  which  the  orna- 
ment is  concentrated  : — 

1.  The  choir,  including  the  apse  and  the 
baldachino. 

2.  The  dome. 

3.  The  painted  windows  at  the  ends  of  the 
four  arms  of  the  cross. 

4.  The  smaller  dome  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave. 

With  the  exception,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
last-mentioned,  much  less  display  of  coloured 
decoration  is  proposed  for  the  nave  and  transepts 
than  for  the  choir  and  dome. 

The  connexion  between  the  parts  more  elabo- 
rately treated  is  looked  for  from  the  vaulting, 
which  is  to  be  richly  worked  in  mosaic  through, 
out  (although  colour  is  to  be  used  predominantly 
in  the  choir  and  dome),  and  from  the  pavement 
and  the  attic  panels,  in  which  a good  deal  of 
marble  inlay  is  contemplated.  Ceramic  orna- 
ment might,  however,  be  partly  substituted  for 
marble  inlay  in  the  attic  panels. 

In  the  apse,  real  marbles  are  proposed  to 
supersede  the  painted  work  introduced  as  a tern- 
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porary  expedient  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
This  would  necessitate  the  carrying  on  the 
marble  work  to  some  extent  along  the  choir, 
but  not  to  the  transepts  or  nave  ; and  the  prin- 
cipal cornice  and  the  pier  arches  and  their  sup- 
ports are  intended  to  remain  Portland  stone,  as 
at  present.  Some  marbling  to  the  panels  and 
plinth,  and  gilding  to  the  soffits  of  the  arches, 
would,  however,  probably  be  requisite.  The 
object  aimed  at,  however,  is  to  connect  the  rich 
work  in  the  vault  and  clearstory  with  the  pave- 
ment, with  no  great  alteration  of  the  existing 
framework,  a treatment  which  not  only  appears 
peculiarly  proper  for  St.  Paul’s,  but  has  the 
advantage  of  having  several  very  important  and 
successful  analogies  in  Italy. 

As  respects  the  windows.  There  are  at  the 
east  end  eight  windows, — five  already  occupied  ; 
at  the  west  end,  three  windows,  all  already 
occupied  ; and  at  the  ends  of  the  two  transepts, 
six  windows,  all  unoccupied,  which  admit  of 
being  treated  pictorially ; but  the  glazing  of 
nearly  all  requires  to  be  altered  to  suitable 
patterns,  only  seven  of  these  windows  having  as 
yet  been  done. 

The  designs  at  present  prepared  for  the  com- 
mittee are  shown  on  three  perspective  drawings, 
and  a section  of  the  cathedral  from  east  to  west 
to  serve  as  an  explanatory  diagram,  and  two 
models.  The  choir,  roof,  and  tribune  are  shown 
by  one  of  the  perspective  drawings,  and  a model 
to  the  scale  of  1 in.  to  the  foot.  As  respects 
colour,  however,  the  vault  in  the  model  more 
nearly  represents  what  is  now  intended  for  the 
nave  and  transepts,  and  the  perspective  drawing 
that  proposed  for  the  choir. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  tribune,  after  the 
I precedent  of  several  of  the  early  Christian 
I churches,  is  the  colossal  figure  of  our  Lord, 
I with  the  signs  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  subjects  in  the  apse  windows  are  those 
| combined  in  that  verse  of  the  Litany,  “ By  thine 
j agony  and  bloody  sweat : by  thy  cross  and 
I passion  : by  thy  px-ecious  death  and  burial : by 
j thy  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension  : and  by 
I the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost : Good  Lord, 
j deliver  us.”  In  connexion  with  these  subjects 
j -are  the  figures  of  angels  in  the  spandrels  of  the 
I clearstory  windows  of  the  choir,  bearing  the 
I “ elements  of  the  Passion,” — such  as  the  Cross 
I and  Scourge,  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  &c. 

The  pavement  in  the  apse  is  of  choice  marbles, 

J forming  part  of  the  original  construction ; but 
:|  the  pilasters  and  parts  of  the  walls  were  painted 
i)  as  mentioned  in  the  “ Parentalia,”  “ to  serve  the 
I present  occasion.”  It  is  now  proposed  to  sub- 
9 stitute  real  for  the  painted  marbling.  The  group 
I proposed  for  marble  intarsia,  under  the  apse 
I windows,  is  from  a design  by  the  Baron  de 
I Triqueti. 

The  Baldachino,  of  which  there  is  both  an 
I uncoloured  model  and  a coloured  perspective 
|j  drawing,  is  composed,  so  far  as  it  can  be  re- 
U covered,  from  an  imperfect  model  and  a short 
| description  in  the  “ Parentalia.”  The  columns 
| and  entablature  are  intended  to  be  of  marble, 
| and  the  superstructure  of  bronze. 

The  dome  is  exhibited  by  a model  to  a scale  of 
z in.  to  the  foot,  as  yet  fiixished  only  as  respects 
I the  cupola,  and  by  a perspective  drawing.  The 

I figures  in  the  spandrels  are  intended  to  be  the  four 
fi  major  Prophets  and  the  four  Evangelists.  One, 
| that  of  St.  Matthew,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Watt’s 
M design  already  executed  in  mosaic,  and  three  of 

the  major  Prophets  from  Mr.  Stevens’s  designs  ; 
U the  others  are  mere  sketches.  The  figures  in 
the  cupola  are  by  Mr.  Woodington,  by  whom  are 
! also  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  model  of  the 
S east  end.  The  subject  of  the  cupola  is  the  Te 
•j  Deum.  There  are  two  main  horizontal  lines  of 
) pictures,  with  eight  compartments  in  each,  the 
j Apostles  being  seated  at  the  twelve  gates  of  the 
j|  heavenly  Jerusalem  in  groups  of  three.  These 
• occupy  the  north-west,  north-east,  south-west, 
'i  and  south-east  compartments  of  the  lower  range, 

! those  toward  the  cardinal  points  being  devoted 
||  lk°  the  Prophets  and  Martyrs. 

Above  these  are  the  angels,  cherubim,  and 
•|  seraphim,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens,  repre- 
n sented  by  angels  bearing  the  signs  of  the  sun, 
.)  planets,  and  stars.  These,  with  the  worship  of 
n the  Cross  and  of  the  Lamb,  occupy  the  eight 

II  upper  compartments  ; the  last-named  subject 
'|  having  been  already  suggested  by  the  inscrip- 
;J  tion  running  round  the  frieze  of  the  drum, 

■ “ Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive 

i!  honour  and  glory.” The  whole  is  sur- 

11  mounted  by  a continuous  ring  of  angels  and 
■j  blessed  spirits,  playing  on  various  instruments 

of  music,  or  singing  “ Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord 
God  of  Sabaoth.”  The  interior  of  the  cone 


above  the  cupola  is  intended  to  have  gold  stars 
on  a blue  ground. 

This  treatment  of  the  interior,  whilst  pre- 
serving the  general  framework  of  the  arclxitec- 
ture  with  very  little  alteration,  offers  very  con- 
siderable and  probably  sufficient  spaces  fox- 
iconography,  i.  c.,  arrangement  of  subjects;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  figures  proposed  for  the  apse 
and  choir,  the  great  west  door,  if  covered,  as  has 
been  proposed,  with  bronze,  admits  of  a great 
series  of  Biblical  subjects.  The  exterior  might 
well  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  interior  to  the  acts  of  the  other  Apostles. 

The  western  dome  offers  a fine  scope  for  the 
Creation.  This  subject  was  fii-st  proposed  for  it 
by  Archdeacon  Hale,  and  has  met  with  very 
general  acceptance,  including  that  of  Mr.  Burges, 
in  his  scheme  for  the  iconography  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  north  and  south  chapels  might  x-eceive 
on  their  panels  subjects  derived  from  moi-e 
recent  ecclesiastical  history.  The  panels  on 
each  side  of  the  windows  of  the  aisles  offer 
places  suitable  for  historical  subjects  in  bas- 
relief.  There  are  twelve  such  panels  in  the 
nave,  eight  in  the  transepts,  and  twelve  more  in 
the  choir.  There  would  still  be  spaces  below  for 
monumental  subjects  in  continuation  of  those 
which  have  already  been  commenced. 

There  are  twenty-two  windows,  including  one 
in  the  north  chapel  and  two  north  and  south  of 
the  western  dome,  which  either  have  received  or 
admit  of  receiving  Scriptural  subjects.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  great  dome,  with  its  eight  spandrels, 
its  eight  niches  in  the  drum,  aixd  its  cupola, 
which,  according  to  the  design  submitted,  would 
have  about  200  figures,  many  of  which,  especially 
the  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Martyrs  of  the  lower 
range,  would  admit  of  individuality  of  treat- 
ment. F.  C.  P. 


CHARING-CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

Extensive  alterations  and  enlargement  of  this 
hospital  have  lately  been  effected.  The  esta- 
blishment has  for  many  years  past  had  only  a 
passage  of  entrance,  and  a small  back  staircase 
as  its  means  of  access  to  the  several  wards,  ac- 
commodating about  150  patients.  It  has  now  a 
spacious  hall,  28  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  a periphery  of 
columns,  of  simple  character  and  effect. 

On  each  hand  are  a pair  of  folding  doors.  One 
leads  by  a corridor  to  the  board-room  and  other 
official  parts  of  the  hospital ; the  other  to  the 
out-patients’  department,  having  a range  of  wait- 
ing-rooms, with  physicians’  and  sui-geons’  depart- 
ments, and  a dispensary. 

The  out-patients  have  also  a separate  entrance 
provided  in  Chandos-street,  as  well  as  a way  of 
egress  by  a caged  turnstile  to  avoid  confusion  in 
the  stream  of  attendants. 

The  medical  school  has  also  a distinct  approach ; 
and,  besides  a hall  and  i-eading-room  on  the 
ground-floor,  the  greater  part  of  the  basement  is 
devoted  to  their  accommodation.  It  comprises  a 
good  dissecting-room  with  top-light,  and  lava- 
toi-y  for  students,  an  enlai’ged  post-mortem  room, 
a museum,  chymical  and  pathological  laboratories, 
and  lecture-i-oom.  The  new  staircase,  exceeding 
20  fc.  square,  and  40  ft.  high  from  ground-flooi-, 
is  well  lighted  by  a cove  lanthom,  as  well  as  by 
side  windows,  and  is  provided  with  a sun-burner 
for  winter  illumination. 

In  the  consti-uction  of  the  stairs,  besides  tailing 
into  the  walls,  they  have  cast-iron  carriages 
moulded  and  framed  together,  and  a balusti-ade 
throughout ; a lobby,  of  ample  width,  leads  on 
each  story  to  a range  of  wards  about  200  ft. 
long  and  28  ft.  wide. 

The  first  is  devoted  to  female  patients ; the 
second  to  male  [patients ; the  third  to  obstetric 
cases  and  children’s  wards ; and  an  operative 
theatre. 

Each  floor  is  provided  with  lavatories  and 
sculleries,  and  groups  of  water-closets.  Urinals, 
&c.,  are  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  hospital. 
There  has  been  also  remodelling  of  the  drainage 
by  the  substitution  of  glazed  earthenware 
drain-pipes,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
vermin,  and  its  consequent  escape  of  noxious 
gases.  The  latter  opei-ationhas  also  enabled  the 
authorities  to  form  a new  and  lofty  kitchen, 
which  was  greatly  needed.  These  changes 
have  placed  the  hospital  in  a greatly  improved 
position  before  the  public,  and  the  Council 
have  felt  justified  in  giving  more  promi- 
nence to  the  structure  by  the  addition  of  a 
portico.  It  is  composed  of  four  monolithic 
shafts  of  Portland  stone,  11  ft.  high  (Grecian 
Doric),  supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment 
of  suitable  proportions. 

The  architect,  Mr.  James  Thomson,  has  been 


careful  both  internally  and  externally  to  sustain 
the  simple  and  appropriate  character  which  had 
been  given  more  than  forty  years  ago  to  the 
original  structure  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  ; and 
should  public  support  justify  the  council  in  doing 
so,  they  propose  yet  further  to  extend  their 
facilities  of  “ doing  good.” 


LABOUR-SAVING  MACHINES  FOR 
JOINERS’  WORK. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  every  fresh  collision 
between  masters  and  men  leads  to  the  production 
of  improved  machines  for  lessening  the  necessity 
for  hand-labour.  On  Thursday,  the  1st  of  July, 
a number  of  the  leading  builders  and  contractors 
met  to  test  anew  series  of  labour-saving  machines 
for  joiners’  work,  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  A. 
Ransome  & Co.,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

The  series  of  machines,  eleven  in  all,  have 
mostly  been  brought  out  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  each  exhibits  impx-ovements  and 
featm-es  of  novelty  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
imported  into  this  class  of  machinery.  The 
chief  point  which  distinguishes  them  from  other 
machines  of  this  class  is  the  very  high  speed  at 
which  they  are  driven,  which  not  only  enables 
them  to  turn  out  a proportionately  greater 
quantity  of  work,  but  the  increased  velocity 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  gives  a remark- 
ably high  finish  to  it.  In  order  to  enable  the 
machines  to  be  driven  at  these  high  speeds, 
special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure 
effective  lubrication  of  the  various  working 
parts.  The  bearings  of  all  the  high-speed 
spindles  are  constructed  with  a large  oil-chamber 
underneath,  from  which  the  oil  rises  to  the 
spindle  through  a piece  of  felt  fixed  in  a diagonal 
slot  running  through  the  bottom  brass.  The 
speed  at  which  these  spindles  revolve  is 
such  as  to  pump  the  oil  through  the  felt, 
so  that  it  flows  freely  over  the  spindle,  and 
channels  are  formed  in  the  bottom  bearing, 
through  which  the  surplus  oil  finds  its  way 
back  into  the  receiver ; the  result  of  this  is  that 
the  spindles  are  literally  floating  in  oil,  which  is 
being  continually  pumped  up,  and  filtered  as  it 
comes  through  the  felt.  The  cutter  spindles, 
many  of  which  perform  as  many  as  6,000  revo- 
lutions a minute,  are  made  of  a special  quality 
of  cast  steel,  which,  although  extremely  hard  on 
its  outer  surface,  and  capable  of  taking  a very 
high  polish,  is  also  soft  and  tough  in  the  centre, 
thus  combining  the  greatest  amount  of  strength 
and  toughness  with  the  minimum  diameter.  The 
bearings  are  all  of  great  length,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  high  speed  at  which  they  work,  run 
perfectly  cool. 

The  first  machine  we  noticed  was  one  for 
cleaning  off  and  sand-papering  doors,  shuttera, 
parquetiy,  &c.,  entirely  without  skilled  labour ; 
and  a good  notion  of  the  saving  which  it  effects 
can  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  when  worked 
by  two  labourers,  it  will  clean  off  both  sides  of 
a full-size  dooi*,  leaving  it  glass-papered  and 
ready  for  painting,  in  four  minutes. 

The  machine  exhibited  (which  was  made  in 
America)  is  of  somewhat  crude  construction,  but 
Messrs.  Ransome  & Co.  are  occupied  in  con- 
structing one  with  various  improvements,  the 
framing  of  which  will  be  of  iron,  and  will  have 
a self-acting  feed  motion.  This  alteration  will 
enable  it  to  be  worked  by  one  man,  and  thus 
dispense  with  the  labour  of  the  second  man  who 
is  required  with  the  American  machine  to  assist 
in  feeding  the  work  through.  We  were  surprised 
to  see  the  very  rapid  manner  in  which  the 
machine  removed  considerable  inequalities  in 
the  doors  that  were  passed  through  it;  some 
of  those  which  we  saw  cleaned  off  were  very 
rough,  but  they  left  the  machine  perfectly  fiat 
and  smooth.  The  glass-paper  used  is  specially 
manufactured  for  the  purpose,  and  we  are 
informed  that  one  set  of  paper,  which  costs 
about  4d.,  will  last  for  five  hours  in  constant 
work,  witliout  requiring  renewal.  This  machine 
can  scarcely  fail  to  come  largely  into  use. 

The  planing  and  moulding  machines,  of  which 
there  were  two,  are  from  entirely  new  designs  ; 
their  chief  features  being  their  great  compact- 
ness, the  high  speed  at  which  they  are  driven, 
the  powerful  feeding  apparatus,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cutter-blocks,  which  are  so  placed  as 
to  enable  the  cutters  to  be  readily  adjusted. 
One  of  these  machines  was  turning  out  a bold 
bolection  moulding,  with  excellent  finish,  at  the 
rate  of  30  ft.  a minute,  while  the  larger  one  was 
running  7-in.  architrave  mouldings  with  equal 
finish  at  the  rate  of  24  ft.  a minute. 

The  Richards’s  patent  mortising  machine  at- 
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tracted  considerable  attention  on  account  of  i(s 
simplicity  and  the  novel  method  for  reversing 
the  chisel,  which  is  effected  instantaneously, 
■while  the  machine  is  making  500  cuts  a minute. 

The  tenoning  machine,  which  is  fitted  with  an 
upright  cutter-spindle  for  forming  double  tenons, 
also  scribes  the  shoulders  at  the  same  appa- 
ratus, and  the  distance  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  tenon  is  governed  by  self-acting  stops, 
which  avoid  the  necessity  of  marking  by  hand 
and  ensure  the  greatest  accuracy. 

Messrs.  Ransome’s  patent  “complete”  joiner 
is  already  pretty  well  known  in  the  trade,  having 
been  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Wolver- 
hampton show  twelve  months  since.  The  one 
exhibited  on  the  present  occasion  will  plane 
boards  up  to  9 in.  wide  by  3 in.  thick  on  all  four 
sides,  or  cut  mouldings  up  to  9 in.  wide,  also 
worked  on  all  four  sides,  at  rates  varying  from 
8 ft.  to  15  ft.  a minute.  The  same  machine  makes 
very  perfect  tenons ; several  being  cut  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  shoulders  scribed  in  the 
same  operation.  A peculiar  feature  of  this  joiner 
consists  in  the  planing  and  tenoning  arrange- 
ment being  entirely  independent  of  the  saw- 
spindle  ; thus  enabling  either  side  of  the  machine 
to  be  worked,  independently  of  the  other, — two 
distinct  machines. 

A band-saw,  of  entirely  new  design,  was  at 
work,  cutting  sweeps  in  wood  of  12  in.  thick. 
The  main  standard  of  this  machine  is  cast 
hollow,  giving  great  strength  and  stiffness  with- 
out undue  weight ; and  the  design  gives  great 
space  between  the  saw  and  the  standard  in 
which  to  turn  the  work.  The  saw  is  supported 
immediately  above  and  below  the  work,  by  an 
improved  packing-box,  which  Messrs.  A.  Ransome 
& Co.  now  fit  to  all  their  band-saw  machines. 
This  packing-box  supports  the  saw  not  only  on 
the  back,  but  on  the  sides,  and  enables  it  to  bear 
considerably  more  forcing  than  it  would  take  in 
the  ordinary  manner. 

An  improved  saw-sharpening  machine  was 
working  with  Ransome’s  patent  emery  discs,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  F.  Ransome,  of  East  Greenwich. 
These  discs,  besides  cutting  very  freely,  are 
entirely  free  from  the  nauseous  smell,  which  is 
a great  drawback  to  those  in  general  use. 

We  also  noticed  a small  machine  for  planing, 
shaping,  chamfering,  mortising,  and  boring, 
which  is  so  arranged  that  two  lads  can  work  at 
it  at  the  same  time.  It  is  more  particularly 
suited  for  short  work.  The  mortises  are  formed 
with  revolving  bits  on  the  French  principle. 

A Shute’s  patent  mitreing  machine,  which 
cuts  with  ease  mouldings  up  to  5g  in.  wide,  com- 
pleted the  set. 

All  these  machines  were  driven  by  one  of 
Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  & Head’s  new  patent 
economic  expansion  portable  engines,  fixed  on 
cast-iron  saddles.  These  engines  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  for  driving  builders’  machi- 
nery, as  the  boilers  are  constructed  with  large 
fire-boxes  for  burning  saw-dust,  chips,  and  other 
waste  wood,  and  have  various  appliances  for 
economising  the  fuel  and  heating  the  feed-water 
before  entering  the  boiler. 


LAW  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  recent  decision  in  the  case  of  funds  left 
by  the  late  T.  P.  Cooke  for  the  advancement  of 
dramatic  literature,  seems  to  show  that  no  man 
can  hope  to  have  even  his  reasonable  and  proper 
wishes  carried  out  after  his  death.  The  managers 
of  the  Dramatic  College  were  made  trustees  of  a 
sum  of  money  in  order  that  a premium  might  be 
offered  at  certain  intervals  for  the  best  original 
drama  connected  with  the  sea  that  might  be  sub- 
mitted, the  selected  drama  being  afterwards 
aoted,  if  it  could  be  so  arranged,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  funds  of  the  Dramatic  College.  The  first 
result  was  very  successful,  and  “ True  to  the 
Core  ” brought  a considerable  sum  of  money  to 
the  institution.  Since  then,  through  accident  or 
want  of  proper  management,  a good  drama  has 
not  been  obtained;  and  on  the  argument  that  the 
sum  offered  is  not  large  enough  to  induce  capable 
authors  to  submit  works  in  competition,  and  the 
assertion  that  Mr.  Cooke’s  main  object  in  the 
bequest  was  to  benefit  the  Dramatic  College 
(which  we  assert  from  personal  knowledge  is  in- 
correct), the  law  has  handed  over  the  capital 
sum  to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
college.  The  act  seems  to  us  equally  unjust  and 
unwise.  The  amount  will  be  swallowed  up,  as 
hundreds  and  thousands  have  already  been 
swallowed  up  before  by  this  institution,  and 
dramatic  literature,  the  progress  of  which  Mr. 
Cooke  desired  to  aid,  will  be  in  no  degree  ad- 


vanced. Surely  if  it  were  found  that  the  amount 
offered  was  not  large  enough  to  obtain  good  plays, 
a reasonable  course  would  have  been  to  allow  it 
to  accumulate,  and  offer  a larger  premium  at 
longer  intervals.  This  occurrence  will  scarcely 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  specific  bequests 
to  the  college  for  specific  purposes. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  STAGE. 

The  following  communication  speaks  for 
itself.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  desire  the  improvement  of  our  stage  : — 

I have  long  been  impressed  with  the  absence  of 
professional  education  in  many  of  those  actors 
and  actresses  who  essay  a high  standard  (or  any 
standard)  in  the  dramatic  world ; and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  probably  the  most  useful 
and  appropriate  memorial  to  Shakspeare  would 
be  to  establish  a school  or  college  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  intended  actors  or  actresses  under  such 
professors  as  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  art,  and  retired  from  the  stage,  many  of 
whom  would,  no  doubt,  be  delighted  to  impart 
their  knowledge  to  the  rising  generation. 

I should  much  like  to  see  a “ Shakspeare 
College  ” established,  and  throw  out  this  sugges- 
tion for  your  opinion. 

R.  Richaedson  Gakdneb. 


ALEXANDRA  PARK  AND  PALACE. 

We  have  received  from  the  Lord  Mayor  copies 
of  certain  resolutions  passed  at  a meeting  held 
in  the  Mansion  House,  July  23rd,  approving  of  a 
plan  suggested  to  enable  the  people  themselves 
to  become  the  purchasers  of  the  park,  and  pledg- 
ing the  meeting  to  make  “ every  legitimate  effort 
to  ensure  the  prompt  and  complete  success  of  the 
enterprise.”  As,  however,  the  plan  does  not  ac- 
company the  resolutions,  we  are  unable  to  judge 
whether  or  not  it  is  likely  that  the  meeting  will 
do  what  it  promises.  There  have  been  so  many 
flashes  in  the  pan  in  connexion  with  the  Alexan- 
dra Palace  and  the  recreation  of  the  people,  that 
we  have  lost  faith  in  promises.  That  it  is  quite 
time,  and  very  desirable,  that  the  building  and 
grounds  should  be  properly  utilised,  we  say  again, 
as  we  have  said  before ; but,  have  the  right  men 
come  ? From  the  beginning  till  now,  the  whole 
affair  seems  to  have  vibrated  between  bungle 
and  job.  


WANTED : AN  ECONOMICAL  STOVE. 

Silt  William  Bodkin  has  a friend  who  wishes 
to  lead  persons  conversant  with  the  subject  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  producing  a form 
of  stove  for  ordinary  sitting-rooms  and  kitchens, 
to  consume  as  far  as  possible  its  own  smoke,  and 
to  ensure  the  most  perfect  and  judicious  use  of 
the  coal  to  be  consumed  therein,  and  has 
empowered  Sir  William  to  guarantee  any  reason- 
able amount  (say  500 1.)  for  prizes  or  otherwise, 
in  the  confident  expectation  “ that  the  effort  may 
lead  to  a satisfactory  solution  of  what  has  been 
truly  stated  to  be  one  of  the  urgent  problems  of 
the  day — * the  attainment  of  sufficient  warmth 
for  cooking  and  for  comfort,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible consumption  of  coal.’  ” The  council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  have  accepted  the  duty  of  ap- 
pealing for  designs,  and  have  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  confer  with  Sir  William  Bodkin,  and 
concert  with  him  the  proper  action  to  be  taken. 

We  advise  some  of  our  readers  to  set  to  work 
and  get  the  prize,  which  will  be  not  the  500 1. 
offered,  but  a fine  fortune. 


THE  PROPOSED  DUBLIN  CENTRAL 
RAILWAY  STATION. 

The  proposed  new  central  railway  station  in 
Dublin,  which  has  been  before  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  yet  built 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  station, 
which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Barry,  is  2,000ft. 
in  length,  and  146  ft.  in  width  at  the  narrowest 
point,  the  platforms  being  very  extensive,  and 
intended  to  meet  the  most  expansive  require- 
ments of  the  anticipated  traffic.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  platforms,  there  will  also  be  a 
special  platform  700  ft.  in  length,  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  marshalling  of  the  trains,  and 
there  will  also  be  ample  accommodation  for  the 
exchange  of  traffic.  In  length  of  platforms  and 
other  points,  the  proposed  station  will  exceed 
most  of  our  city  termini,  and  the  cost  is  estimated 
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at  540,0001.  The  site  selected  is  considered  the 
best  adapted  for  a central  station,  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Deane-street,  and 
the  Castle.  It  is  proposed  to  unite  the  new 
station  by  connecting  lines  with  four  of  the  rail- 
ways having  their  termini  in  the  city — namely, 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  the  Midland 
Great  Western,  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  and 
the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  lines.  In  proof  of 
the  citizens  of  Dublin  beiDg  in  favour  of  the 
project,  it  may  be  stated  that  when  the  Bill  was 
before  Parliament  a large  number  of  the  most 
influential  inhabitants  of  the  city  gave  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  Bill. 


MODEL  OF  THE  HOLBORN  VIADUCT. 

Mb.  Thos.  D.  Dighxon,  who  has  executed  in 
his  time  many  very  fine  models  of  architectural 
and  sculptural  works,  has  just  now  completed 
for  the  Corporation  of  London  an  elaborate 
model  of  the  Holbom  Viaduct  where  it  crossea 
Farringdon-street,  as  executed  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Haywood.  The  subject  scarcely  lends 
itself  to  the  production  of  a compact  work  of 
art,  the  sectional  blocks  of  houses  which  butt 
diagonally  against  the  bridge  necessarily  give  it 
an  aspect  of  incompleteness,  but  this  was  not  the 
real  object  of  the  model,  which  is  intended  to 
show  the  actual  construction  of  the  bridge  and 
adjacent  roadway,  with  the  chambers  for  gas 
and  water  pipes,  the  vaults  and  sewer.  All  the 
engineering  work  of  the  bridge  is  most  carefully 
produced,  and  the  ornamental  ironwork,  of  which 
there  is  a very  large  quantity,  is  represented 
with  amazing  fidelity  and  elegance.  The  model 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  now 
rapidly  approaching  completion. 


PROFESSOR  DONALDSON. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  conferred  the 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  on  Professor 
Donaldson,  and  the  Belgian  Ambassador  has 
delivered  to  him  the  cross  and  credentials  of 
the  order.  Professor  Donaldson  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Belgian  Academy  for  thirty 
years. 

We  recently  gave  at  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  Centenary  Festival  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Fine  Arts  at  Brussels,  on  which 
occasion  Professor  Donaldson  attended  as  a dele- 
gate from  the  English  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  it  is  doubtless  in  recognition  of  his  services 
in  that  connexion,  as  well  as  his  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  his  art,  that  has  led 
to  the  honour  lately  conferred  upon  him.  Thera 
is,  perhaps,  no  member  of  the  profession  more 
universally  esteemed,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
than  Professor  Donaldson,  and  not  one  who  has 
striven  more  earnestly  to  uphold  the  status  of 
the  architect.  We  heartily  congratulate  liim 
upon  the  well-merited  distinction  that  has  been 
accorded  him. 


THE  ARCHITECT  OF  SOLOMON’S 
TEMPLE. 

One  of  the  great  points  sought  to  be  made  by 
the  writer  of  the  recent  article  in  the  Quarter!)/ 
Review  on  “ The  State  of  English  Architecture,”- 
depends  largely  on  his  assumption  that  Hiram, 
whom  Solomon  fetched  out  of  Tyre,  was  the 
architect  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Dr. 
Barlow,  on  the  other  hand,  is  content  to  allude  i 
to  him,  in  your  last  number,  as  “ Old  Hiram,  or 
Huram,  brassfounder  to  King  Solomon.”  Cam 
it  be  possible  that  they  have  headed  the  archi- 
tects sculptured  on  the  Albert  Memorial, — Calli- 
crates, Erwin  von  Steinbach,  Wren,  and  the 
rest, — with  a brassfounder  ? 

Such  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  case;  for 
though  he  was  an  artist  in  brass,  and  a good  < 
many  things  besides,  neither  of  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  him, — in  the  Books  of  Kings 1 
and  Chronicles, — give  the  slightest  hint  of  liis- 
responsibility  for  the  design  of  the  Temple.  They ; 
are  not  merely  Bilent  as  to  his  architectural 
qualifications,  they  do  not  bring  him  on  the  scene 
until  after, — probably  long  after,— the  whole  of 
those  arrangements  which  we  call,  for  distinction, 
“architectural”  had  been  settled.  Not  only 
were  the  various  parts,  with  their  relation  to  each 
other,  determined  on  independently  of  Hiram,  i 
but  the  most  minute  details  of  the  whole  house,  i 
with  its  surroundings,  were  fixed.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  therefore,  nothing  but  the  intelligent 
execution  of  the  work  remained  for  him  and  the 
other  “ willing  skilful  men  ” whom  David  fore- 
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told  that  Solomon  would  have  with  him  for  the 
| service. 

If,  indeed,  the  account  in  Chronicles  (xxviii. 
11)  is  to  be  relied  on,  David,  who  undoubtedly 
projected  the  building,  and  left  a vast  store  of 
money  and  materials  for  its  erection,  left  also  the 
drawings.  lie  “gave  to  Solomon  his  son  the 
pattern  of  the  porch,  and  of  the  houses  thereof, 
and  of  the  treasuries  thereof,  and  of  the  upper 
chambers  thereof,  and  of  the  inner  parlours 
thereof,  and  of  the  place  of  the  mercy-seat,  and 
the  pattern  of  all  that  he  had  by  the  Spirit,”  even 
to  the  vessels  for  the  service,  in  minute  detail. 
{]“  All  this,  said  David,  the  Lord  made  me  under- 
stand, in  writing,  by  his  hand  upon  me,  even  all 
the  works  of  this  pattern”  (ver.  19). — Ed.  B.] 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  all  this,  what  title  has 
j Hiram, — however  respectable  otherwise, — (I  will 
not  say  to  the  patronage  of  the  Quarterly 
reviewer — but)  to  that  salient  angle  on  the 
frieze  of  our  new  memorial  ? Indeed, — as 
Solomon  lays  no  claim  to  the  honour, — is  there 
any  person,  other  than  King  David,  who  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  architect  of  Solomon’s 
■Temple  ? Thos.  Blashill. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  LIGHTNING. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  letter  of  “ R.  J.,”  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  29th  ult.,  I beg  to 
say  that  none  of  our  fire  offiees  insure  “ a house 
or  other  building  against  damage  done  by  light- 
ning.” 

The  ambiguous  announcement  made  by  some 
companies  that  “ losses  occasioned  by  lightning 

1“  will  be  paid,”  certainly  fosters  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  some  offices  do  hold  themselves 
liable  for  “ damage  done  by  lightning  ” where  no 
fire  supervenes  ; but  as  such  is  not  the  case,  the 
I phraseology  is  misleading  and  objectionable. 

I In  cases  where  lightning  has  actually  fired 
property  insured,  no  office  could  evade  payment, 
unless  it  had  specifically  negatived  such  liability 
on  the  face  of  the  policy. 

I The  Britannia  Fire  Association  goes  so  far  as 
to  state  that  “ animals  killed  by  lightning  ” are 
I *(  paid  for,  if  insured;”  but,  in  other  respects, 
I adopts  the  common  doctrine  that  to  constitute 
I liability  there  must  be  actual  loss  by  fire. 
j It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  very  nature 
| of  a fire  insurance  policy,  that,  without  specific 
notification  to  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a con- 
tract to  indemnify  the  insured  against  loss  or 
damage  by  fire ; therefore,  unless  the  property 
insured  is  actually  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning, 
or  burnt  in  consequence  thereof,  there  is  no  loss 

II  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy. 

Many  offices,  however,  respond  to  claims  for 
reinstatement  of  “damage  done  by  lightning” 
with  a liberal  hand,  and,  while  absolutely  repu- 
-diating  their  legal  liability,  recoup  the  insured  in 
the  form  of  a donation  equal  to  his  loss. 

Hence  it  is  manifest  that  “ no  compensation 
could  be  obtained  under  existing  policies”  for 
such  casualties  as  those  contemplated  by  your 
correspondent,  “R.  J.”  The  only  security, 
therefore,  which  lessees  who  are  bound  “ to  up- 
hold, maintain,”  &c.,  have  against  such  accidents 
is  to  provide  a lightning  conductor  to  their  pre- 
mises. Indeed,  no  “ tall  factory  chimney,”  or 
other  high  or  exposed  building,  should  be  with, 
out  one.  B. 


LIGHTNING  AT  BRIXTON  CHURCH. 

Sir, — I see  that  Brixton  Church  was  damaged 
last  week  by  lightning.  I have  found  an  inte- 
resting account  of  damage  done  to  it  by  the 
same  means  on  April  24th,  1842.  Thi3  account 
is  contained  in  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  London 
Electrical  Society,”  and  is  headed  “ The  Effects 
of  a Lightning  Flash  on  the  Steeple  of  Brixton 
Church,  and  Observations  on  Lightning  Con- 
ductors generally.  By  Charles  Y.  Walker,  esq., 
Hon.  Sec.”  It  is  illustrated  with  a sketch  and 
section. 

After  alluding  to  a lecture  that  Faraday  had 
delivered  some  time  previously  on  “Lightning 
Conductors,”  Mr.  Walker  proceeds  to  give  a 
description,  which  I have  copied  in  an  abridged 
form: — 

“The  localities  of  the  damage  done  to  the  exterior  are 
| shown  in  the  sketch  to  be  at  the  summit  by  the  cross,  and 
at  the  base  of  one  of  the  columns  near  the  roof  of  the 
church,  distant  apart  upwards  of  50  ft.  Some  idea  of  the 
violence  of  the  explosion  at  these  two  spots  may  be  formed 
by  considering  that  the  masonry  on  which  the  cross  stands 
i is  nearly  10  ft.  thick,  and  that  so  much  of  it  was  disturbed 
and  with  such  force  as  to  drive  the  cross  into  the  position 
delineated,*  and  the  column,  the  ball  of  which  was  shat- 

* Considerably  out  of  the  perpendicular.— H.  T.  G. 


tored  half  through  and  to  a height  of  3 ft.,  was  about 3 ft. 
in  diameter.  The  portion  of  the  fluid  which  passed 
within  the  tower  did  no  further  mischief  than  to  fuse  or 
else  tear  apart  (most  probably  the  latter)  an  iron  wire 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  passing  from  this  to 
an  iron  clamp,  to  tear  up  the  woodwork  within  which  the 
clamp  was  concealed.  The  glass  was  broken  of  three 
windows  of  the  room  containing  the  clock ; also  of  the 
window  of  a door  at  the  foot  of  the  steeple.  The  frame  of 
the  latter  window  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been 
blown  outward.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  determine  by 
a careful  survey,  thebreaking  of  glass  did  not  result  from  the 
direct  force  of  the  flash,  but  from  the  great  concussion 
and  vibration  of  air  consequent  on  the  terrific  explosion. 
The  probable  direction  by  which  the  lightning  reached  the 
cross  is  shown  in  the  section.  It  is  a plain  cross  of  thick 
sheet  copper,  containing  an  iron  rod  which  passed  through 
the  masonry,  and  was  secured  by  a nut  below.  The  sec- 
tions of  the  masonry  are  secured,  together  by  lead  poured 
into  the  parts  of  juucture.  The  fluid  passed  from  the 
cross,  and  pursuing  its  path  down  one  of  these  lines  of 
lead,  made  its  escape  from  the  termination  offering  least 
resistance,  and  produced  the  disrupture.  It  then  passed 
down  the  inner  side  of  a column,  and  divided  itself,  the 
greater  portion  pursuing  its  course  outside  the  building, 
but  some  part  passing  within.  The  latter  obtained  access 
through  the  metallic  communication  at  the  clock-faces, 
and  travelled  from  the  clock  along  an  iron  wire  30  ft.  long 
by  l-10th  in.  thick,  passed  down  this  wire  with  compara- 
tive tranquillity  (except  as  regards  the  destruction  of  the 
wire  itself),  and  tore  up  the  woodwork  in  reaching  the 
iron  clamp  before  mentioned." 

Outside  the  tower  the  lightning  was  conveyed 
safely  from  the  top  of  the  belfry  by  an  iron 
water-pipe;  this  pipe,  however,  terminated  a 
few  inches  above  the  stone  parapet  supporting 
the  columns,  and  here  it  appears  to  have  tra- 
versed one  side  of  the  square  tower,  and  shat- 
tered the  base  of  a column  on  its  way  to  a lead 
slope ; from  hence  it  passed  safely  to  the  ground, 
by  means  of  the  gutters  and  water-pipe. 

Mr.  Walker  concludes  his  paper  with  sugges- 
tions for  guarding  against  another  such  visita- 
tion. He  says, — 

“The  workmen  have  now  removed  the  metal  cross. 
Let  its  place  be  supplied  by  one  of  stoue.  I am  no  archi- 
tect, but  presume  this  c'oi^d  readily  be  accomplished. 
But  if  the  summit  must  be  of  metal,  then  let  the  cross 
be  furnished  with  a few  points,  to  draw  the  lightning  oil1 
quietly,  and  let  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  be  connected 
with  the  iron  water-pipe  by  a copper  rod  or  plate,  and  let 
a similar  connexion  be  made  between  the  end  of  the  same 
pipe  and  the  lower  pipe  by  means  of  another  copper  rod 
or  plate.  Thus  will  provision  be  made,  at  very  small 
expense,  against  the  possibility  of  a disruptive  discharge.” 

Mr.  Walker  also  dwells  on  the  necessity  of 
guarding  against  a “lateral  discharge,”  even 
supposing  the  former  precautions  were  taken, 
and  says,  “This  simple  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  every  piece  of  metal,  every  bolt,  or 
clamp,  or  bar,  within  striking  distance  of  the 
conductor,  unless  it  be  in  direct  connexion  with 
it,  is  liable  to  cause  a lateral  discharge."  I must 
confess  that  I feel  some  cariosity  as  to  how  far 
last  week’s  damage  resembled  that  of  April, 
1842,  and  also  how  far  Mr.  Walker’s  suggestions 
had  been  carried  out.  H.  T.  G. 


A NEW  JETTY  AT  CHELSEA. 

THE  VESTRY  AND  THE  THAMES  CONSERVATORS. 

The  Chelsea  Yestry  are  anxious  to  erect  a 
new  jetty,  but  the  Thames  Conservators  will 
not  grant  them  permission  to  do  bo  ; at  which  the 
Yestry  are  indignant,  more  especially  as,  whilst 
the  Conservators  have  refused  them  this  privi- 
lege, they  have  just  consented  to  allow  a private 
individual  to  erect  two  at  Cremorne.  The 
subject  was  brought  before  the  Vestry  last  week, 
when  there  was  a warm  discussion,  several  of 
the  members  suggesting  that  on  any  future 
occasion  they  should  go  direct  to  the  Con- 
servators’ “masters,”  and  Mr.  Carter  bitterly 
complained  that  the  parish  had  been  deprived  of 
one  or  two  landing-places,  and  could  really  not 
get  materials  up  in  consequence  of  the  Embank- 
ment. It  appeared  that  the  parish  was  not  to 
have  a landing-place  because  the  Thames  Con- 
servators did  not  choose  to  allow  one.  He  hoped 
the  matter  would  be  made  as  public  as  possible, 
and  he  thought  it  was  quite  important  enough 
to  warrant  a public  meeting  being  called. 


TRINITY  CHURCH,  FINCHLEY  NEW 
ROAD. 

This  church  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  on  the  9th  ult.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  contain  900  persons,  and  can,  by  the 
construction  of  galleries,  be  made  to  contain 
nearly  1,100.  The  nave  is  90  ft.  long  up  to  the 
chancel  arch,  and  of  the  unusual  width  of  34  ft. 
It  is  lighted  by  a lofty  clearstory,  with  windows 
of  large  size.  The  north  and  south  aisles  are 
11  ft.  wide,  and  the  same  length  as  the  nave.  At 
the  western  end  is  a large  porch,  with  three 
doors,  the  porch  being  as  long  as  the  width  of 
the  nave,  viz.,  34  ft. ; from  this  porch  are  two 
doors  opening  into  the  church,  to  lessen  the 


usual  draught  from  the  western  entrance ; the 
two  inner  doors  not  being  opposite  to  the  three 
outer.  There  is  also  a north  porch,  and  another 
doorway  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  so  that 
the  egress  of  the  whole  congregation  can  be 
effected  in  a few  minutes. 

The  arcade  on  each  side  the  nave  is  supported 
by  polished  granite  columns,  20  in.  only  in  dia- 
meter, thus  intercepting  the  view  as  little  as 
possible,  and  the  nave  walls  are  decorated  with 
ornamental  brickwork  and  coloured  brick  bands. 
The  capitals  of  the  columns  and  responds  are  all 
carved  to  represent  natural  foliage,  this  being 
especially  desired  by  the  vicar.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Gothic  of  the  Geometrical  period. 
The  chancel  is  not  yet  erected,  nor  are  the  tower 
and  spire,  but  these  will  be  proceeded  with  as 
funds  permit.  The  chancel  is  intended  to  have 
a semicircular  apse,  and  to  be  36  ft.  deep  and 
27  ft.  wide, 'and  to  be  brick  vaulted ; also  to  have 
a chancel  aisle  on  the  north  side,  and  organ- 
chamber  on  the  south,  with  vestry. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  J.  Legg ; and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Dove ; Mr.  Austin  being 
clerk  of  works. 

The  lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  John  Wilson, 
liberally  gave  the  ground  on  which  the  church  is 
built. 


THE  WHARFS  AND  WAREHOUSES 
STEAM-POWER  PRESSURE  COMPANY. 

OPENING  OP  STREETS. 

TnE  Wharfs  and  Warehouses  Steam  - Power 
and  Hydraulic  Pressure  Company  have  given 
notice  of  their  intention,  within  the  next  few 
days,  to  break  up,  for  the  purposes  of  their  Act, 
New  Bridge  - street,  Earl  - street,  Upper  and 
Lower  Thames  streets,  and  Great  Tower-hill. 
The  company’s  pipes,  which,  it  appears,  are  at 
present  in  use  in  several  docks  in  Europe,  will 
be  laid  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, the  patentee.  It  appears  that  any 
paving  works  rendered  necessary  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  company  will  have  to  be  done  at  the 
company’s  expense,  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers.  In  the  course  of  a discussion  which 
took  place  on  the  subject  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Commissioners,  it  was  remarked  that,  if 
the  pipes  could  be  brought  into  use  in  case  of 
fire,  they  would  be  found  to  be  of  immense 
benefit. 


THE  NOTTINGHAM  TEMPORARY 
HOSPITAL. 

Now  that  the  epidemic  of  small-pox,  which  fell 
heavily  on  Nottingham,  is  at  an  end,  congratula- 
tions are  being  offered  as  to  the  means  employed. 
A temporary  hospital,  on  the  pavilion  principle, 
was  run  up  by  Mr.  Lyman,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Tarbotton.  The  buildings  are  fifteen  in 
all.  There  is  under  one  roof  the  committee- 
room,  dispensary,  and  Burgeon’s  apartment ; the 
three  apartments  of  the  matron  and  store-room ; 
the  kitchen,  laundry,  nurses’  apartments, 
stewards’  apartment,  servants’  dining-hall,  and 
general  store-room;  the  night  superintendents’ 
apartment ; the  isolating  ward,  nurses’  dormi- 
tory, bath-room,  and  disinfecting  closet;  the 
mortuary  (suddenly  converted  from  an  old  green- 
house), and  wards  for  120  patients  (male  and 
female  separately  arranged),  with  2,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  for  every  bed,  and  each  building 
being  considerably  detached  from  the  other. 
The  service  staff  of  the  establishment  consisted 
of  nearly  sixty  persons.  The  building  part  of 
the  hospital  arrangements  cost  about  2,500k, 
and  the  establishment  charges  something  under 
5,000 L 

The  temporary  institution  will  be  finally 
closed  with  a thanksgiving  service. 


ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archmolo- 
gical  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was 
to  open  to-day  (Thursday),  at  Southampton, 
under  the  patronage  ofher  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  the 
president  of  the  meeting,  the  patrons  being  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury,  the  Earl  of  Normanton, 
and  Yiscount  Eversley.  The  presidents  of  sec- 
tions are  : — Antiquities,  Sir  Edward  Smirke, 
A.M. ; Architecture,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope, 
M.P. ; History,  Lord  Henry  Scott,  M.P.  The 
inaugural  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  Hartley 
Institution  at  noon,  and  an  address  presented  by 
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the  mayor  and  corporation.  The  afternoon 
would  be  occupied  in  examining  the  local  anti- 
quities, and  the  mayor  was  to  give  a soirde  at 
the  Hartley  Institution  in  the  evening.  On 
Friday  a meeting  of  sections,  after  which  an  ex- 
cursion to  Hornsey  and  Porchester,  with  a 
conversazione  at  night.  Saturday  a long  excur- 
sion to  Christchurch,  Beaulieu,  Rufus’s  Stone, 
and  Lyndhurst.  On  Monday,  the  5th,  another 
meeting  of  sections  in  the  morning,  followed  by 
an  excursion  to  Winchester  and  St.  Ci’oss,  and  a 
conversazione  in  the  evening.  On  Tuesday  an 
excursion  to  Siluhester,  Basingstoke,  and  Basing, 
and  an  evening  meeting  for  the  reading  of 
papers.  On  Wednesday  a meeting  of  sections, 
with  an  excursion  to  Newport  and  Carisbrooke, 
Isle  of  Wight,  followed  by  a conversazione  in  the 
evening.  On  Thursday,  the  8th,  a last  meeting 
of  sections  in  the  morning,  with  the  general  con- 
cluding meeting  in  the  afternoon.  Southampton 
and  the  neighbourhood  are  rich  in  historical 
associations  and  archasological  remains. 


THE  WORCESTER  GUILDHALL 
RESTORATION. 

A public  meeting,  convened  by  the  Rate- 
payers’ Protection  Society,  has  been  held  to 
consider  the  question,  now  before  the  Town 
Council,  of  rebuilding  or  reconstructing  the 
Guildhall,  the  former  at  a cost  of  18,0001.,  and 
the  latter  at  a cost  of  9,0001.  The  attendance 
at  the  outset  was  somewhere  about  a hundred, 
according  to  our  authority  the  local  Chronicle, 
but  it  increased  to  double  that  number.  Most  of 
those  present  seemed  to  be  working  men  of  the 
mechanic  class. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  : — 

“ That  the  proposal  of  the  Town  Council  to  rebuild  or 
reconstruct  the  ancient  Guildhall  of  this  city  is  altogether 
unnecessary,  and  would  entail  upon  the  already  heavily- 
taxed  ratepayers  an  additional  financial  burden  which  is 
uncalled  for.  This  meeting  is  therefore  of  opinion  that 
the  project  ought  to  be  at  once  abandoned,  and  steps 
taken  for  putting  the  fabric  into  a state  of  necessary 
repair.” 

“ That  a memorial  to  the  town  council  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  and  that  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Airey  be  desired  to  present  the  same,  aud  to  move 
such  a resolution  thereon  as  may  appear  necessary  in 
accordance  with  the  memorial." 

The  memorial  urged  the  views  of  the  meeting. 
It  stated  that  the — 

“ Memorialists  believe  that,  with  necessary  repairs,  the 
present  building  is  sufficient  for  all  the  ordinary  uses  of  a 
town-hall,  and  would  answer  such  purpose  for  many  years 
to  come  ; and  especially  would  they  regret  to  see  the 
ancient  front  destroyed,  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  an 
ornament  to  the  city.” 

The  memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully 
begged  the  town  council  to  abandon  for  the  pre- 
sent the  contemplated  rebuilding  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  guildhall. 


CUT  NAIL  WORKS  AT  MIDDLESBROUGH. 

Messrs.  Jones,  Brothers,  & Co.,  of  the 
Ayrton  Rolling  Mills,  have  inaugurated  a new 
branch  of  industry  in  Middlesbrough.  On 
about  an  acre  of  ground  adjoining  their  mills 
they  have  erected  thirty  nail-cutting  machines, 
three  shears  for  cross-cutting,  a number  of  grind- 
stones, lathes,  and  drilling-machines,  requisite 
for  making  tools  and  keeping  them  in  order. 
The  cut  nail  trade  is  a special  branch  of  a number 
of  trades  included  in  the  term  nailiuaking.  The 
nails  are  made  out  of  sheets  or  strips  of  Cleve- 
land iron,  and  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  varies 
according  to  the  length  of  the  nail  required. 
The  sheets  are  cut  into  strips  transversely,  the 
width  of  the  strip  being  identical  with  the  length 
of  the  nail.  A youth  “ feeds  ” the  machine  with 
Strip,  which  is  seized  by  a “ clamin,”  and  turned 
over  at  each  cut,  the  nails  being  produced  at  the 
rate  of  from  two  to  three  per  second.  The  ma- 
chines are  constructed  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J. 
Rice  & Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and  embrace  the 
latest  improvements  in  nail-cutting  machines. 
The  machines  are  driven  by  a horizontal  engine, 
the  steam  power  being  derived  from  two  hori- 
zontal boilers,  which  are  fixed  outside  of  the 
building.  Foundations  are  put  in  for  another 
engine,  to  bo  coupled  to  the  one  already  erected, 
when  additional  machines  are  laid  down.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  the  erection  of  half  a 
dozen  “ washer  ” machines.  The  sheets  from 
which  the  nails  are  made  are  manufactured  in 
the  adjoining  mill  belonging  to  the  firm,  and  an 
interesting  system  of  three  high  sheet  rolling  has 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out 
those  sheets  more  rapidly,  and  with  a better 
surface  than  is  done  by  the  old  process.  Gene- 


rally, cut  nails  are  made  in  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Manchester,  and  Gateshead.  At  present,  the 
price  of  cut  nails,  from  3 in.  to  G in.,  is  22 1.  per 
ton.  There  is  no  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  cut  nails  can  be  manufactured  cheaper 
than  at  Middlesbrough.  The  town  is  also  favour- 
ably situated  for  the  London  and  Scotch  mar- 
kets. The  works  are  producing  rose,  clasp,  and 
clout  nails,  joiner’s  sprigs,  ceiling  brads,  floor 
brads,  lath  nails,  colliery  plate  nails,  and  any 
other  class  of  cut  nail  not  less  than  1 in.  in 
length.  The  machinery  is  capable  of  making 
about  forty  tons  per  week,  but  the  works  are 
laid  out  for  ultimately  turning  out  about  100 
tons  of  cut  nails  per  week.  The  building  is 
erected  with  the  view  of  giving  as  much  light 
as  possible  to  the  interior,  and  for  this  purpose 
a good  portion  of  the  roof  is  constructed  of  glass. 


ST.  EDWARD’S  SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 

The  foundation  stone  of  new  premises  for 
this  school  has  been  laid  at  Summertown,  their 
present  premises  in  New  Inn  Hall-street  being 
too  small.  A largo  and  open  space,  covering  five 
acres  of  ground,  and  situate  at  the  corner  of 
Woodstock-road  and  South  Parade,  Summer- 
town,  has  been  provided  for  the  new  buildings, 
and  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  cover  about  one 
acre  and  a half,  the  remaining  three  acres  and  a 
half  being  devoted  to  cricket  and  playgrounds, 
and  carriage- drive  approaches,  and  there  will 
also  be  a considerable  portion  of  ground  set 
aside  for  ornamental  planting.  Mr.  W.  Wilkin- 
son, of  Oxford,  is  the  architect ; and  the  con- 
tract for  the  work  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  T. 
Orchard,  Brothers,  of  Banbury,  for  8,G59L,  but 
this  does  not  include  the  chapel,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  close  to  and  in  connexion  with  the 
schools.  The  cost,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
principally  borne  by  the  Rev.  Algernon  B. 
Simeon,  and  the  works  during  their  progress  will 
be  in  the  main  charge  of  Mr.  J.  Hards,  the  fore- 
man of  the  contractor.  It  was  an  instruction  to 
the  architect,  we  believe,  to  produce  a plan  for 
the  building  of  a simple  nature,  and  suitable  for 
academical  purposes.  The  soil  is  a marly  one, 
and  the  site  is  free  from  suiTOundings  of  ci’owded 
buildings.  The  architecture  will  bear  Early 
English  characteristics,  and  will  be  ornate,  but 
not  pretentious  in  appearance.  The  main  front 
will  face  the  south  towards  Oxford,  while  the 
master’s  residence,  which  will  be  separate, 
although  in  commuixication  with  the  main  build- 
ing, will  be  situated  at  the  south-west  corner.  At 
the  same  end  will  be  the  school  and  class-i-ooms, 
and  eventually  it  is  pi'oposed  to  continue  a 
cloister  to  the  projected  chapel.  The  south 
frontage  will  extend  nearly  200  ft.,  the  west  or 
kitchen  front  about  112  ft.,  and  the  building  will 
comprise  three  stories,  this  being  necessitated 
in  consequence  of  the  height  of  the  large  school- 
room  and  l-efectory,  both  of  which  are  intended 
to  be  60  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  a height  of  17  ft. 
The  building  will  be  of  brick,  with  di'essings  of 
Bath  stone,  and  all  the  windows  will  be  provided 
with  iron  casements.  The  library  and  masters’ 
rooms  will  be  spacious.  A main  stone  staii'case 
will  lead  to  the  dormitories  on  the  second  and 
third  flooi’s,  where  accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided on  the  “cubical”  system — which  means 
really  a separate  division  for  each  boy,  with  a 
small  window, — for  100  boys,  the  number  on  each 
floor  being  equally  divided.  There  are  in  addi- 
tion designs  for  private  bath-rooms,  aud  one 
larger  one  for  the  use  of  the  smaller  boys.  In 
case  of  any  infectious  disease  making  its  appear- 
ance, complete  isolation  will  be  secured  by  the 
sufferers  being  transferred  to  the  gardener’s 
cottage,  where  accommodation  will  be  px-ovided 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  cottage  hospitals. 


CONCRETE  WALLS  AND  ENCAUSTIC 
TILING. 

Sir, — I have  been  very  much  struck  with  the 
suggestions  of  more  than  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents of  late  as  to  the  uses  of  encaustic  tiling. 
That  it  would  set  at  rest  all  questions  as  to  re- 
painting, repointing,  and  cleansing  of  stone,  is 
evident,  and  would  possess,  what  is  so  important 
in  our  climate,  a power  of  being  restored  to  pris- 
tine brightness  and  freshness  with  the  minimum 
of  laboui’,  are  advantages  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  those  who  build,  and  by  tenants.  To 
architects  it  offers,  by  its  capability  of  thorough 
and  extensive  use  in  an  artistic  and  uniformly 
architectural  character,  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  genius  in  a new  direction,  which 


might  open  out  a way  from  the  perpetual  chai-ges 
against  all  our  ai'ckitectui'e  that  it  is  stale,  and. 
nothing  but  the  wox-king-up  of  old  types  of  art. 

But  my  object  in  writing  this  is  chiefly  to- 
suggest  that,  if  over  concrete  becomes  largely ; 
employed  in  building,  which  seems  very  likely^ 
the  facing  it  in  an  architectural  manner  with  en-,- 
caustic  tiling,  suitably  studied  and  woi-ked  out 
in  colour  and  pattern  in  unison  with  the  whole, 
design,  would  be  a natural  and  excellent  com-j 
bination  ; and  there  seems  no  reason  to  fear  that 
there  is  any  technical  objection  to  the  combina-- 
tion  of  the  two  materials,  i.  e.,  concrete,  with  an 
encaustic  tile  facing.  Its  partial  use,  as  at  pre- 
sent employed,  while  giving  a pleasing  variety,  ] 
does  not  come  up  to  what  we  mean,  which,  we 
reiterate,  is  the  making  it  the  sole  vehicle  of 
exterior  decollation,  in  a well-studied  and  artistic 
manner  as  to  colour  and  pattern,  in  harcnony  with 
the  design  and  uses  of  the  building  ; and  as 
solving  the  many  problems  which  now  afflict  the 
profession.  Beta. 


THE  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  ON  CLIFTON 
DOWNS,  BRISTOL. 

O.v  the  completion  of  this  drinking-fountain 
we  printed  a few  particulars  of  its  origin  and 
construction,  and  we  now  give  a view  of  it, 
repeating  so  much  of  the  account  as  may  render 
looking  back  unnecessary.  It  was  erected  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Alderman  Proctor  (late  high 
sheriff  of  the  county),  and  presented  to  the  ■ 
people  of  Bristol  for  ever.  His  motive  for  this  : 
liberal  act  may  be  learnt  from  the  inscription  i 
cut  in  a panel  at  the  base,  and  which  runs  ; 
thus  : — 

“Erected  by  a citizen  of  Bristol  to  record  the  liberal 
gift  of  certain  rights  over  Clifton  Down  made  to  the  ■ 
citizens  by  the  Society  of  Merchaut  Venturers,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Clifton  aud  Durdham  Downs  Acts  of 
Parliament,  1861,  whereby  the  enjoyment  of  these  Downs  i 
is  preserved  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol  for  ever.” 

The  fountain  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  1 
turnpike,  and  is  approached  by  four  roads,  as  « 
well  as  by  a pathway  from  the  now  zig-zag  walk  : 
up  the  cliff.  The  structure  has  the  novelty  of  : 
being  triangular  on  plan.  The  stone  used  is  the  i 
Box  ground,  with  alternate  voussoirs  to  the  i 
arches  of  red  Mansfield ; the  three  ai-clies  spring.  ; 
from  columns,  the  shafts  of  which  are  of  Rouge  < 
Royal  marble  polished ; the  basin  is  of  red  I 
Mansfield,  with  a veined  marble  curb.  Inside  the  : 
basin  stands  what  may  be  termed  the  fountain  : 
proper,  from  which  the  taps  project ; this  takes  ; 
tho  form  of  the  structure,  and  there  is  a tap  in  i 
front  of  each  arch.  The  under  side  of  the.  ■ 
superstructure  is  groined.  Over  the  arches  are  > 
gables,  with  coping  and  carving  under  it,  and 
they  have  each  a carved  finial.  At  the  three 
angles  there  are  buttresses,  terminating  with 
gablets  detached  from  the  pyramidal  roof  which 
rises  from  the  centre,  and  is  topped  by  a hand- 
some finial.  In  the  gablets  over  the  three 
arched  openings  are  circular  sunk  panels  con- 
taining the  arms  of  the  Merchant  Venturers,  the 
arms  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  those  of  the 
donor,  Mr.  Alderman  Proctor,  carved  in  red  I 
Mansfield  stone,  with  their  several  mottoes. 

The  structure  stands  on  three  Pennant-stone  ; 
steps  : on  one  side  is  a fourth,  for  the  accom-  - 
modation  of  children  : a similar  step  will  have  i 
to  be  added  at  the  other  openings.  The  whole.  1 
erection  is  25  ft.  6 in.  high,  to  the  top  of  the  > 
carved  finial.  In  connexion  with  the  fountain  i 
there  is  a cattle-trough,  not  far  off,  which  is  i 
continually  supplied  with  water. 

The  woi’k  has  been  carried  out  from  the  : 
designs  of  Messrs.  George  & Henry  Godwin,  of'  i 
London,  architects,  by  Messrs.  Broad  & Tucker,  , 
of  Bristol. 

The  donor  writes  as  follows  : — 

“ I am  much  pleased  to  find  that  the  drinking-  - 
fountain  is  greatly  appreciated  by  all  classes.  We  : 
find  a great  advantage  in  having  the  supply  of  I 
water  direct  from  the  main,  as  it  drinks  cool  and  I 
fresh.  We  are  also  enabled  to  satisfy  any  extra  i 
demand  that  arises  from  the  visit  of  excursionists, 
the  increased  number  of  • persons  that  walk  on  i 
the  downs  when  the  band  is  playing,  or  the  : 
thousands  who  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  : 
of  the  downs  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  and  . 
evening. 

Ordinarily,  the  three  cups  attached  to  the  : 
fountain  are  sufficient ; but  to  meet  any  extra  ; 
demand,  my  man  takes  out  a number  of  half- 
pint mugs,  and  turns  on  an  extra  supply  of  • 
water,  according  as  it  may  be  required.  The  < 
Bristol  Water  Works  Company  supply  the  water 
by  metre,  at  a charge  of  Is.  per  thousand  t 
gallons.” 


DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  ON  CLIFTON  DOWNS,  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  BRISTOL 
BY  MR.  ALDERMAN  PROCTOR. Messrs.  Georoe  & Henrt  Godto,  Architects. 
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PROPOSED  LUNATIC  ASYLUM.  ST.  ANN’S 
HEATH,  VIRGINIA  WATER. 

The  report  of’ the  referees  on  the  thirteen 
lesigns  submitted  to  Mr.  Holloway,  was  printed 
n our  last.  By  this  the  first  premium  -was 
warded  to  the  drawings  marked  “Alpha”  (by 
Messrs.  Crossland,  Salomons,  & Jones)  ; the 
lecond  to  the  set  marked  “ Im/probus  labor 
mina  vincit,”  submitted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Smith, 
'n  our  present  issue  we  publish  a view,  illus- 
rating  Mr.  Smith’s  design.  It  is  right  we 
hould  say,  however,  that  in  doing  this,  no  re- 
lection whatever  on  the  referee’s  decision  is 
ntended : it  is  the  result  of  a published  mis- 
tatemeut,  which  gave  the  first  place  to  the 
lesign  we  have  engraved  ; and  we  know  nothing 
f the  other  designs.  We  propose  in  an  early 
lumber  to  illustrate  fully  the  design  by  Messrs. 
Jrossland,  Salomons,  & Jones,  to  which  the  first 
remium  is  really  awarded. 

Readers  of  the  Builder  will  not  require  to  be 
aid  that  the  plan  of  an  institution  such  as  this 
1 the  most  important  part  of  the  design  : at 
resent  it  is  not  before  us.  With  reference  to 
be  elevations,  we  quote  Mr.  Smith’s  own  par- 
raulars  : — 

" I have  endeavoured,”  he  writes,  “ to  make  every  part 
f the  building  graceful  aud  of  good  proportion,  and  in 
Brfect  harmony  and  keeping  throughout,  so  that  the  tout 
itemb/e  shall  be  at  once  simple,  dignified,  and  imposing, 
ad  derive  all  it  effects  from  the  well-studied  arrangement 
id  proportion  of  the  necessary  parts,  and  not  from  any- 
ling  meretricious.  Very  little  stone  need  be  used,  as  it 
ill  be  desirable,  both  for  the  geueral  effect  of  the  building 
i well  as  on  the  grounds  of  economy,  to  give  it  a thorough!  y 
fick  expression,  using  terra-cotta  or  Ransome’s  patent 
one  for  the  portions  which  cannot  be  executed  in  brick, 
id  to  avoid  the  too  common,  unsatisfactory,  and  costly 
Tor  of  fitting  stone  and  brick  together  in  such  a way  that 
is  hard  to  decide  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  a brick  or 
one  building.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  repetition 
’ good  forms  is  an  advantage  as  regards  cost,  whether 
one  is  used  or  not.  Very  little  ornament  or  carviug  has 
sen  introduced,  because  good  carving  is  very  expensive, 
id  buildings  of  this  nature  ought  not  to  depend  upon 
lis  for  success,  and  a few  touches  here  and  thero  from  a 
aster-hand  is  all  that  should  be  necessary  to  make  them 
oroughly  effective.” 

We  understand  that  all  the  designs  will  shortly 
3 exhibited  at  the  House  in  Conduit-street.* 


WAGES. 

Sir, — I did  not  expect  that  my  former  com- 
nnication  on  this  subject  would  please  every 
e,  and  I see  an  unsparing  criticism  this  week 
pied  “ S.”  (By  the  way,  to  select  that  sibi- 
it  consonant  as  a signature  was  a most  happy 
sa.  It  is  seldom  that  the  whole  essence  of  a 
iter  is  contained  in  the  signature.)  I do  not 
id,  indeed,  that  your  correspondent  has  a good 
3rd  for  a single  sentence  of  my  letter,  unless 
follow  it  with  a fatal  “ but,”  aud  it  is  perhaps 
ly  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  parts  passed 
er  in  silence  have  equally  failed  to  secure  his 
probation.  Of  convincing  so  decided  an 
ponent  I have,  of  course,  no  hope.  I will  not 
use  your  indulgence,  therefore,  by  replying  to 
l his  criticisms.  Most  of  these  I am  content  to 
xve  to  the  judgment  of  your  readers,  provided 
illy  that  they  will  suspend  their  opinion  until 
ey  have  glanced  again  at  what  I did  actually 
:ite.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  notice  so 
ach  of  your  correspondent’s  letter  as  will 
ffice  to  explain  and  briefly  re-assert  my  posi- 
)n  j namely,  this,  that  in  determining  what  is  a 
oper  rate  of  wages  the  question  is  simply  a 
lestion  of  value.  The  labourer  sells  something 
aich  the  employer  buys,  and  the  wage  which 
o former  receives  is  the  supposed  value  of  this, 
id  in  settling  what  that  value  is  (in  other 
>rds,  the  price)  economical  considerations 
ould  alone  be  introduced.  “ Abstract  justice,” 
contend,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  value  of 
bour  than  with  the  value  of  wheat.  In  the 
rmer  case  the  conditions  are  more  complicated, 
it  the  principles  on  which  both  must  be 
jcided  are  fundamentally  the  same.  You 
,nnot  expect  the  labourer  to  be  content  unless 
) is  conscious  of  obtaining  the  full  value  of  his 
ork;  and,  if  he  were  instructed  in  economic 
ience,  his  “enlightened  self-interest”  would 
>t  only  prompt  him  to  insist  on  this,  but  would 
mind  him  that  it  is  suicidal  to  exact  more  than 
jis  when  he  has  for  a time  the  power. 
nl  therefore  regard  the  notion  of  “abstract 
stice  ” here  as  simply  misleading.  The  very 
rm,  I confess,  in  this  connexion  grates  on  my 
>rs.  It  conveys  an  idea  of  dreaminess  and 
ntimentality,  and  seems  to  me  to  stand  self- 


i The  following  are  the  competitors  who  are  to  receive 
Ider  the  award  50/.  each  Messrs.  T.  E.  Smith,  R.  P. 
jiers,  Seddon,  E.  W.  Godwin,  Quilter,  T.  H.  Watson, 
j id  Francis, 


condemned.  I observe  that  “ S.,”  though 
writing  specially  to  censure  me  for  wishing  to 
exclude  this  notion,  makes  no  attempt  to  show 
hew  it  may  bo  introduced  with  advantage.  I 
believe  it  absolutely  incapable  of  application.  I 
would  here  remark  that  “self-interest”  as  a 
motive  is  often  looked  upon  with  unjustifiable 
disfavour.  It  is  a very  different  thing  fi'om 
individual  selfishness,  and  when  actuating  a 
class  numbering  perhaps  many  thousands,  it  is 
not  incompatible  with  a great  deal  of  esprit  de 
corps  and  not  a little  chivalry.  In  the  present 
strike,  for  example,  there  are  no  doubt  many 
men  who,  for  the  sake,  as  they  think,  of  the 
general  benefit,  willingly  suffer  losses  for  which 
they  well  know  complete  success  would  not 
compensate  them. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  assert  that 
moral  considerations  should  not  govern  the 
relations  between  masters  and  men.  Only  too 
glad  should  I be  to  see  more  employers  whose 
object  of  existence  is  not  simply  to  amass  large 
fortunes  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  on  the  part 
of  workmen  a little  more  of  that  pride  and 
sense  of  honour  which  would  prompt  them  to 
give  good  work  for  good  wTages.  I do  not  think 
this  inconsistent  with  my  other  opinions. 

“ S.”  is  very  severe  on  my  simple  illustration 
of  the  old  maxim  that  “ honesty  is  the  best 
policy.”  After  carefully  reading  the  passage 
again,  I can  candidly  affirm  that  I consider  it 
quite  incapable  of  the  construction  he  puts  upon 
it.  I am  almost  forced  to  think  he  never  heard 
the  term  “ enlightened  self-interest  ” before. 
Indeed,  when  “ S.”  found  himself  involved  in 
the  curious  assumption  that  /‘abstract  justice  ” 
and  “enlightened  self-interest”  are  different 
terms  for  the  same  idea,  he  might  have  suspected 
he  had  Bomeliow  got  wrong.  This  is  surely  logic 
in  its  swaddling  clothes.  Hot  many  of  your 
readers  will  follow  “ S.’s  ” example.  I think, 
indeed,  if  our  friend  had  not  accidentally  mis- 
quoted the  passage  he  gives,  and  lost  sight  of  the 
next  three  sentences,  ho  would  not  himself  have 
fallen  into  the  error. 

“ S.”  does  not  see  the  relevancy  of  my  remark 
that  matters  will  not  be  improved  by  “ preach- 
ing sickening  sermons  on  universal  benevolence.” 
That  I regret ; but  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide  on 
the  relevancy  of  my  own  remarks.  The  “ uni- 
versal benevolence  ” I alluded  to,  and  which  we 
are  sometimes  exhorted  in  the  public  prints  to 
practise,  is  usually  a kind  of  magnanimous  self- 
denial  by  each  party  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 
A very  easy  doctrine,  indeed,  to  recommend  to 
others  ; but  to  set  each  party  watching  to  see  if 
the  other  is  acting  on  this  golden  rule  (for  this 
is  what  it  amounts  to)  is  not  a likely  way  to 
abolish  the  “class  hatreds,”  as  “ S.”  calls  them, 
which  we  all  deprecate.  If  “ S.”  has  not  seen 
any  of  these  “sermons”  he  is  to  be  congra- 
tulated. 

I have  little  sympathy  with  the  benevolence 
whose  object  is  solely  to  raise  the  status  of  those 
who  are  now  called  the  lower  classes,  “ by  assist- 
ing some  of  them  to  rise.”  The  qualities  of  the 
workmen  who  “ rise  ” above  their  fellows  are 
seldom  those  of  the  highest  order,  as  is  shown 
by  the  absence  of  sympathy  they  usually  display 
towards  the  comrades  they  have  left  behind. 
Besides  which,  such  benevolence  will  at  the  best 
benefit  only  an  infinitesimally  small  proportion 
of  the  multitude.  A wise  philanthropy  will 
rather  try  to  benefit  the  workmen  in  their  class 
than  to  raise  one  or  two  of  them  out  of  it,  and 
this  by  teaching  them  how  to  improve  perma- 
nently their  general  condition  for  themselves, 
both  in  material  and  moral  respects.  As 
Mr.  Mill  has  well  written  on  a kindred  subject, — 

“ There  is  reason  (o  rejoice  at  whatever  makes  the 
privileged  classes  of  skilled  artizanB  feel  that  they  have 
the  same  interests,  and  depend  for  their  remuneration  on 
the  same  general  causes,  and  must  resort  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition  to  the  same  remedies  as  the  less 
fortunately  circumstanced  and  comparatively  helpless 
multitude.” 

Those  who  will  put  into  the  workmen’s  hands 
the  power  which  comes  with  knowledge,  and 
teach  them  to  understand  the  laws  which  govern 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  will 
earn  their  lasting  gratitude,  though  they  must 
expect  to  be  regarded  as  visionaries  for  a time. 
Your  correspondent’s  sneer  at  “ those  economic 
laws  which  are  said  to  be  so  infallible,”  is 
amusing  enough,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gentle- 
man Sydney  Smith  knew,  “who  used  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  equator ! ” And  if  they 
“ oppress,”  as  he  says,  not  only  “ those  who 
cannot  rise  into  the  tide,”  whatever  that  may 
mean,  but  also  those  who  are  not  “ within  the 
compass  of  their  action ; ” they  must  be  remark- 
able laws  indeed,  and  no  wonder  “ S«”  does  not 


like  them.  I am,  of  course,  unable  to  say 
whether  their  doctrine  will  or  “ will  not  be 
‘ preached  ’ too  much,”  but  they  must  be 
preached  a little  more  clearly  if  they  are  to  be 
understood. 

I dislike  the  present  system  of  the  complete 
dissociation  of  capital  and  labour  as  heartily  as 
any  one,  and  principally  for  the  reason  that 
under  it  we  have  two  sets  of  interests  necessarily 
hostile.  So  long  as  the  labourers  and  the 
capitalists  are  distinct  sets  of  men  this  will  be 
the  case.  And  it  is  because,  in  the  present 
dispute,  there  are  no  signs  of  any  change  of 
system,  that  I fear,  “ whatever  agreement  may 
now  be  come  to  can  be  of  no  value  towards  a real 
settlement.”  The  workmen  will  get  most,  per- 
haps, of  what  they  now  ask,  grudgingly  granted 
by  their  masters ; the  present  mutual  ignorance 
and  blind  distrust  will  continue ; and  in  a few 
years  the  same  fight  will  occur  again.  When 
workmen  have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  and 
public  spirit  to  co-operate  intelligently,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  do  without  the  individual  capitalist, 
then,  and  not  before,  trade  wars  will  cease,  for 
the  cause  of  them  will  have  passed  away. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  workmen  have 
still  much  to  learn  before  that  time  can  arrive. 
They  are  not  without  instructors.  They  have 
the  teachers  of  Christian  forbearance  and 
abstract  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  positivists,  who  recommend  combina- 
tion,— not  to  render  warfare  unnecessary,  but  to 
make  one  of  the  belligerents  stronger  for  it. 
When  the  sentimental  and  the  heroic  teachers 
have  both  had  their  say,  the  scientific  view  may, 
perhaps,  obtain  serious  attention. 

Mr.  Tarbuck,  I fear,  will  find  that  we  are  far 
too  “ practical  ” a people  to  place  faith  in 
any  one  who  proceeds  on  principles.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  masters 
would  place  Mr.  Mill  in  possession  of  sufficiently 
full  information  as  to  their  profits,  &c.,  to  enable- 
him  to  form  a judgment. 

I must  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  letter ; 
but  I shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  further 
remarks  on  this  subject.  H. 


BITS  OF  BROMPTON. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Dillon  Choker,  following  up  a plea- 
sant work  of  his  father’s,  is  contributing  to  the 
South  London  Press  Borne  “ South-Western 
Sketches,”  which  will  be  read  by  many  with 
interest  by-and-by,  as  well  as  now.  We  reprint 
a few  paragraphs  from  a chapter  headed  “ The 
Oratory  to  Stamford  Bridge  ” : — 

“ A wag  once  observed  to  us  that  he  did  not 
know  why  so  many  actors  lived  at  Brompton 
unless  because  it  was  the  Hamlet  that  gave 
advice  to  the  players.  The  street  which  divides 
Pelham-place  from  Thurloe-square  is  Pelham- 
street,  the  right  side  of  which  is  now  all  down  to- 
mako  room  for  the  railway,  and  which  street 
takes  us  immediately  up  on  the  left  to  the  South 
Kensington  station  of  the  Metropolitan,  where 
formerly  stood  Pelham  Villas.  This  s tation  was 
opened  in  the  Christmas  week  of  1868.  Of  the 
railway  we  are  happily,  on  the  present  occasion, 
independent,  since  its  convenience  is  its  sole 
recommendation,  and  the  means  of  transit  can 
hardly  be  said  to  compensate  for  numerous  an- 
noyances and  high  fares.  In  the  underground 
railway  carriages,  every  one  quietly  submits  to 
sit  in  a thorough  draught,  which  would  be  imme- 
diately resented  in  an  omnibus.  This  is  one  of 
its  dangers ; but  there  are  others  re  suiting  from 
the  general  bustling  and  excitemen  t,  stopping  in 
tunnels,  chances  of  fire,  &c.,  which  appear  to  be 
quite  as  likely  to  occur  as  on  other  lines.  No, 
let  us  keep  above  ground  as  long  as  we  can,  and 
when  we  cannot,  there  is  the  Brompton  Cemetery 
(of  which  we  shall  have  a wrord  to  say  by-and- 
by)  always  open  to  us.  This  by  the  way.  It 
was  at  the  South  Kensington  station  that  the 
serious  collision  took  place,  in  consequence  of 
which  that  clever  actress,  Miss  Bufton,  obtained 
a verdict  of  1,6001.  damages,  to  which  the  rail- 
way company  demurred  as  excessive,  although 
they  owned  themselves  entirely  in  fault ; and 
1,600J.  is  poor  compensation  for  the  possible 
wreck  of  an  entire  future. 

Opposite  to  this  station  at  the  comer  of  Crom- 
well-lane  still  stands  Brompton  Hall,  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  visited 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  occasion  of  her  pro- 
ceeding to  Queen’s  Elm.  A stone  eagle  yet 
remains  perched  above  the  wall  in  solitary  state, 
where  once  was  the  old  gateway,  which  is  now, 
alas  ! disfigured  by  an  ugly  hoarding.  No.  7, 
Cromwell-place,  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
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Millais,  R.A.  It  is  one  of  a fine  row  of  houses 
leading  into  Cromwell-road.  In  Cromwell-lane 
are  some  quaint  almshouses  about  230  years  old, 
built  by  Mr.  Methwold,  who  lived  in  Hale  House 
(afterwards  Cromwell  House).  The  inmates  of 
these  houses  (one  of  whom  is  upwards  of  ninety 
years  old,  and  has  been  there  twenty-three  years), 
seemed  cheered  by  an  occasional  visitor,  more 
especially  if  also  a sympathetic  inquirer  ; but 
they  appear  to  be  very  carelessly  treated,  as  the 
rooms  are  terribly  out  of  repair.  Sixteen  acres 
of  land,  it  would  appear,  were  left  to  keep  these 
old  houses  in  perpetuity.  This,  like  many 
another  trust,  owing  to  negligence,  not  to  uso  a 
harsher  term,  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  the 
responsibility  devolved,  has  been  lost  to  those  for 
whose  advantage  it  was  intended,  and  has,  we 
believe,  in  some  curious  manner,  merged  into  a 
portion  of  the  South  Kensington  estate.  It  may 
be  suggested  to  tho  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  charitable  generally,  that  a 
trifling  amount  would  restore  the  houses  to  at 
least  comparative  comfort. 

There  used  to  be  a square  old  wooden  pump 
in  the  front  garden  not  very  long  ago,  and  we 
remember  constantly  passing  the  houses  when 
they  were  in  a narrow  lane : now  they  are 
almost  the  sole  remnants  hereabouts  of  a by- 
gone age  ; and  we  understand  that  they  are  pur- 
chased by  the  railway  company,  so  that  the 
chances  are  they  will  come  down  in  these  days 
of  progress  and  desecration,  unless  some  zealous 
archaeologist  should  interfere.” 


THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  ST.  THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL. 

The  proceedings  at  the  general  assessment 
sessions  at  Westminster  last  week  on  the  appeal 
of  the  governors  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  against 
the  assessment  made  by  the  parish  of  Lambeth 
on  the  new  structure,  contain  several  features  of 
interest  as  to  the  value  and  rateability  of  public 
buildings.  The  parish  had  rated  the  hospital  at 
20,722Z.  gross,  and  17,5807.  rateable  value, 
whereas  the  hospital  authorities  contended  that 
the  extreme  rateable  value  was  5,000Z. ; but  the 
magistrates  last  week  decided  that  the  rateable 
value  was  10,900Z.,  which,  although  that  sum  is 
nearly  7,0001.  less  than  the  amount  claimed  by 
the  parish,  is,  nevertheless,  more  than  double  the 
sum  at  which  the  hospital  authorities  contended 
the  building  ought  to  have  been  rated.  The 
matter  is  not,  however,  yet  settled,  inasmuch  as 
a case  was  granted,  on  an  application  by  the 
counsel  for  the  hospital,  involving  a point  of  law 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  hospital  to  be  rated  at 
all.  A feeling  of  dissatisfaction  seems  to  prevail 
at  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  magistrates,  as 
it  involves  an  annual  contribution  from  the 
income  of  the  charity  of  a sum  approaching 
3,0007.  towards  the  rates  of  the  parish  of  Lam- 
beth, and  it  is  urged  that  it  is  not  just  that  a 
charity  freely  relieving  and  treating  the  sick  and 
injured  poor  of  a parish  should  be  subject  to  such 
an  impost. 

The  opposite  views  of  the  several  valuers  and 
others  connected  with  building  as  to  the  annual 
value  of  the  hospital  was  somewhat  striking. 
Mr.  E.  Hyde,  on  behalf  of  the  hospital  autho- 
rities, stated  that  he  had  had  great  experience 
in  London  as  a valuer,  and  the  result  of  his 
valuation  was  that  the  gross  value  of  the  hospital 
should  be  6,OOOZ.,  and  taking  off  one-sixth,  the 
result  would  be  5,0007.  as  the  rateable  value. 
Mr.  Currey,  the  architect  of  the  hospital,  also 
believed  that  5,0007.  was  the  fair  rateable  value ; 
and  Mr.  Clifton  corroborated  the  two  first- 
named  gentlemen.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  C. 
Lee,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  parish  of 
Lambeth,  said  for  the  building  he  allowed 

360.0007.,  and  90,0007.  for  the  land.  That  sum 
was  less  than  the  cost,  for  he  had  left  out  the 
decorations.  It  was  worth  9d.  per  cubic  foot, 
but  he  had  calculated  it  upon  8d.,  or  450,0007.  at 
3J-  per  cent.,  making  the  gross  value  19,3507., 
and  the  net  15,7507.  Mr.  Castle  stated  that  the 
principle  upon  which  the  parish  of  Lambeth  had 
assessed  the  hospital  was  a fair  one,  namely, 
its  structural  value.  He  put  down  the  land  at 

90.0007.,  and  the  foundations  at  48,0007.,  making 

138.0007.,  and  upon  that  he  allowed  4 per  cent., 
giving  5,5207.  net.  He  estimated  the  buildings 
at  354,1537.,  and  allowed  5 per  cent,  on  them, 
making  17,7707.,  which  altogether  amounted  to 
23,2277.  net.  Adding  one-fifth  to  that,  the  gross 
value  would  be  27,8727.  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson  fully 
agreed  with  Mr.  Castle’s  principle,  but  he 
thought  a fair  basis  would  be  24,0007.  gross,  and 
20,0007.  net.  Mr.  Yigers  gave  similar  testimony. 


He  had  surveyed  the  premises,  and  put  down 
the  land  at  90,0007.  and  the  foundations  at 
48,0007.,  making  138,0007.’;  and.the  buildings  he 
valued  at  8d.  per  foot. 


MORE  THUNDERSTORMS. 

A repetition  — almost  a continuation — of 
thunderstorms  has  been  going  on  throughout  the 
country  since  the  date  of  our  last  notice.  On 
Thursday  night  in  last  week  the  metropolitan 
display  of  silent  lightning  was  curious ; it  seemed 
to  be  beyond  a range  of  clouds  in  tho  north-east, 
and  ten  or  a dozen  times  a minute  lighted  up  the 
dark  outlines  of  these  with  its  gleams,  attended 
occasionally  with  zig-zag  displays,  but  otherwise 
liker  the  aurora  borealis  than  ordinary  lightning. 
Double  storms  appear  to  have  been  frequent,  the 
second  recurring  after  a longer  or  shorter  inter- 
val, as  if  the  storms  were  circular,  and  returned 
upon  their  own  track;  and  indeed  they  were 
accompanied  in  certain  cases  by  a whirlwind,  or 
a water-spout.  The  rain  descended  in  deluges 
in  many  districts.  A fearful  storm  burst  over 
Hampshire  on  Thursday  morning.  Emsworth 
Station,  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway, 
was  struck  by  the  lightning,  and  speedily 
destroyed.  The  streets  of  Portsmouth  were 
flooded.  During  a most  violent  storm  at  Burnley, 
Trinity  Church  was  struck  and  the  flag-staff  was 
shattered  to  pieces.  Berwick  lighthouse  has 
been  struck,  but  the  masonry  is  believed  to  be 
uninjured.  Many  persons,  houses,  cattle,  &c., 
have,  as  before,  been  struck,  but  fewer  persons 
killed  than  heretofore.  One  gentleman  was 
killed  in  bed,  and  his  brain  was  found  to  be 
dissolved  into  an  oily  substance.  The  heat  or 
other  oppressive  influence  of  the  atmosphere  has 
also  caused  some  deaths.  In  New  York  these 
continue ; and  a cooler  sunshine  does  not  seem 
to  have  caused  the  deaths  to  cease,  or  the  lassi- 
tude and  oppression  of  spirits  to  diminish. 


COTTAGE  DESIGNS  : 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

I am  told  fifty-two  designs  for  cottages  were 
sent  to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  held  this  year  at  Cardiff,  but  not  one  was 
found  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive  the  seal  of 
the  Royal  Society.  How  is  this  ? Are  archi- 
tects too  honest  for  them,  and  have  not  indulged 
in  sufficient  ornament  to  suit  the  judges  ? But 
surely  out  of  fifty-two  designs  there  must  have 
been  one  found  possessing  a well-distributed 
plan. 

Is  it  possible,  sir,  for  an  architect  to  send  in 
competition  an  honest  aesthetic  design  for  a pair 
of  cottages,  containing  each  five  rooms,  with 
offices,  for  the  sum  of  2207.  ? H.  F.  T.  C. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON. 

The  Board  have  selected  a design  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Roper,  for  their  schools  to  be  erected 
in  Great  Hunter-street,  Southwark.  Accom- 
modation, 320  boys,  320  girls,  and  400  infants. 
The  estimated  total  cost  is  7,6007. 


THE  BUILDERS’  STRIKE. 

Ox  Wednesday  afternoon  deputations  from  tho 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  painters, 
metal-workers,  and  labourers  waited  upon  the 
sub-committee  of  the  Master  Builders’  Associa- 
tion, with  the  object,  if  possible,  of  effecting  a 
settlement  of  the  existing  dispute.  The  car- 
penters’ deputation,  which  attended  as  an  inde- 
pendent body,  were  first  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view, and  on  being  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Hannen,  under  what  instructions 
they  acted,  Mr.  Sadler,  a member  of  the  deputa- 
tion, handed  in  the  following  resolution,  adopted 
at  a meeting  of  the  carpenters’  delegates  on  the 
previous  evening : — 

“That  we  instruct  our  deputation  about  to 
wait  upon  the  masters’  committee  to  offer  the 
following  terms, — viz. : fifty-one  hours  per  week, 
to  be  worked  regularly  throughout  the  year,  in 
shops  and  on  jobs,  at  the  wage  of  8|d.  per  hour, 
up  to  the  1st  of  March,  1873,  with  a guarantee 
that  on  and  after  that  date  an  increase  of  £d.  per 
hour  be  given ; also,  that  a code  of  working 
rules  be  arbitrated  upon,  the  men  not  to  resume 
work  until  such  code  is  finally  agreed  upon.” 

Mr.  Sadler  added  that  himself  and  colleague 
were  prepared  to  make  a settlement  upon  the 
above  terms. 


Mr.  Hannen  said  his  committee  had  been 
invested  with  full  powers  to  settle  the  dispute 
upon  any  terms  they  thought  fit,  and  they  could 
not  treat  with  any  deputation  not  possessing  the 
same  powers. 

It  appeared  that  the  carpenters  had  bound 
their  deputation  not  to  go  outside  a hard  and 
fast  line,  and  therefore  it  was  of  no  use  to  prolong 
the  interview.  After  a few  remarks,  the  depu- 
tation retired. 

The  other  deputations  from  the  trades  belong, 
ing  to  the  amalgamated  committee  wrere  then 
introduced,  and  stated  they  came  to  discuss  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  hours  as  accepted  by  thd 
masons,  and  the  necessity  of  a code  of  working 
rules. 

The  Chairman  said  it  appeared  to  him  thai 
none  of  the  deputations  had  come  with  full 
powers  to  settle,  and  therefore  it  was  useless  tc 
prolong  the  interview.  The  hours  must  form 
the  basis  of  any  code  of  working  rules,  and  as 
the  different  trades  could  not  agree  upon  th( 
hours  it  was  useless  to  go  into  that  question: 
The  masters  wero  prepared  to  consider  a code  o: 
rules  to  regulate  overtime,  but  they  could  no- 
recognise  any  rule  for  the  abolition  of  piece; 
work.  i 

The  deputation  then  retired,  without  having 
come  to  an  agreement  upon  any  single  point.  1 


BEECH. 

Sir,— If  “W.  ” will  try  the  experiment  o 
filling  up  the  ends  of  fresh-sawn  beech  with  sofj 
soap,  and  placing  the  beech  crossways  to  season 
he  will  find  it  to  his  advantage.  I have  see? 
beech  so  treated  for  the  manufacture  of  joinersl 
bench  planes. W.  W.  . 


THE  IRONWORK  AT  BRADFORD  COVERE! 

MARKET. 

Sir, — I have  taken  great  interest  in  you 
description  of  the  new  covered  market  in  Brae 
ford  (see  p.  562),  and  wish  you  would  add  thd 
names  of  the  contractors  for  the  ironwork 
Having  been  myself  connected  with  the  firm,  ■ 
beg  to  state  that  the  late  Messrs.  Ratcliffe  t 
Nuscheler  (now  Mr.  A.  Nuscheler,  Hexthorjj 
Ironworks,  Doncaster)  have  been  the  contractot 
for  the  ironwork.  I can  further  state  that  tl 
weight  of  plain  castings  has  been  about  31; 
tons,  the  ornamental  castings  about  40  tons,  an 
the  wrought-iron  in  the  dome  and  roof  principal] 
about  13  tons.  A special  feature  in  this  markr; 
is  the  elaborate  half-circular  windows  in  tlj 
openings,  formed  of  cast-iron  framing,  and  ora; 
mented  with  cast-iron  scrollwork  of  flowers. 

H.  Nabholza 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  STAIRS. 

Sir, — If  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Britton,  y 
other  of  your  readers  interested,  will  tako  tl 
trouble  to  look  into  the  wharf  of  Messr 
Bazley  White,  Brothers,  cement  manufacturer 
of  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  they  will  ther 
see  a flight  of  steps  up  to  their  offices,  done  tl 
me  eight  years  ago,  and  which  has  stood  tho  wed 
and  tear  daily  of  a large  number  of  carmen] 
hob-nailed  boots  during  that  time,  and  are  at  pri 
sent  in  as  good  a state  of  preservation  as  on  tl 
day  when  done,  thus  proving  to  ocular  demo 
stration  that  Portland  cement,  well  handled,  i 
an  excellent  material  for  that  purpose. 

William  Pulham. 


STOCKTON  EXCHANGE  COMPANY . 

(LIMITED),  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  this,  as  in  kindred  instances,  it  w 
probably  be  found  that  the  promoters  have  ern 
from  ignorance  rather  than  intentionally.  T 
conference  committee  on  competitions  will  r 
meet  again  until  after  the  holidays ; and  I, 
hon.  sec.  of  that  committee,  have  as  yet  ' 
authority  for  remonstrating  ex  officio  with  t 
authors  of  unfair  conditions.  In  the  meantirc 
the  “ General  Regulations  for  the  Conduct  tl 
Architectural  Competitions”  are  now  iu  t 
press,  and  will  shortly  be  issued  ; and  architec 
having  the  good  of  the  profession  at  heart  w 
do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  copies  a 
send  them  for  the  guidance  of  such  committee 
directors,  and  private  promoters  as  they  kne 
are  about  to  invite  competition. 

With  regard  to  the  Stockton  Exchange  co 
petition,  on  seeing  the  letter  on  this  subject  < 
last  week’s  Builder , I immediately  wrote  for  t 
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irticnlars,  but  received  the  laconic  answer, 
List  of  competitors  closed.”  Judging,  how- 
er,  from  the  conditions  as  advertised,  your 
^respondent  appears  to  have  abundant  grounds 
r signing  himself  “Indignans.”  The  particulars 
y nothing  about  a professional  assessor ; the 
iniber  and  scale  of  the  drawings  are  not  stated ; 
aployment  is  not  promised  to  the  author  of  the 
st  design  ; the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pre- 
iums  is  only  851.  instead  of  li  per  cent,  on  the 
oposed  outlay ; and  finally  we  are  told  that  the 
emium  will  merge  in  the  commission.  Unless 
ese  conditions  are  modified,  I would  para- 
rase  Punch's  celebrated  advice  by  saying,  “ To 
ose  about  to  compete — don’t.” 

Alfred  Strong. 


TO  THIRSTY  FOLKS. 

Many  a weary  and  thirsty  person  could  often 
t a good  drink  of  water,  if  he  would  carry 
out  with  him,  especially  when  he  goes  into  the 
mtry,  a short  length  of  thin  India-rubber 
bing.  By  putting  one  end  into  the  water,  and 
i ocher  into  his  mouth,  he  may  frequently  get 
Iraught  of  pure  and  clear  water  from  very 
iall  springs  and  pools,  where  it  would  be  im- 
asible  to  get  it  in  any  other  way. 

J.  R.  Edmonds. 


WASTEFUL  FIRING. 

JliB, — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  some  of  your  readers  in 

I cooking-stove  line,  if  it  would  not  bo  possible  to  retain 

II  utilise  the  large  amount  of  gas  usually  allowed  to  go 
|tho  chimney  '{  I confess  that  I do  not  understand  all 

I process  of  gas-making,  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  coal 
rned  in  an  ordinary  kitchener  ought  to  light  the  house; 

II  if  any  one  would  produce  a stove  to  accomplish  that 
ll,  I should  think  his  fortune  would  be  made. 

Fob  What  it  is  Wobth. 


TREATMENT  OF  BUILDERS. 

:ir, — On  the  18th  of  Juno  invitations  were  issued  to  five 
brent  builders  in  Hull  and  elsewhere  to  inspect  the 
ns,  &c.,  for  the  proposed  alterations  and  restoration  of 
i of  the  old  castles  in  the  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
pared  by  a firm  of  Hull  architects,  with  a note  appended 
;ing  that  the  tenders  must  be  delivered  on  Friday,  the 
lb,  at  noon ; and,  in  complying,  all  the  tenders  (one 
opted)  were  delivered  on  the  Friday,  aud,  as  a matter  of 
j-se,  the  lowest  was  recommended  to  the  proprietor  for 
eptance,  and  was  actually  accepted  ou  the  Saturday, 
m, strange  to  say,  the  tender  referred  to  (byaScarboro’ 
lder)  was  forwarded  ou  the  Saturday,  at  4 p.m.,  thus 
inty-seven  hours  behind  the  specified  time,  which,  when 
med,  was  found  to  be  upwards  of  1,4001.  below  the 
est  delivered  at  the  appointed  time,  and  was,  conse- 
mtly,  accepted.  Will  any  of  your  correspondents  say 
Iris  is  tho  right  way  for  architects  to  treat  builders, 
■r  spending  so  much  valuable  time  in  taking  out  and 
ring  quantities  r1 

A Loyeb  op  Straight  Dealing. 


I THE  REPAIR  OF  PAVEMENT  OVER 
CELLARS. 

E VESTRY  OF  ST.  GEORGE’S,  HANOVER- SQUARE,  V. 
COL.  R.  W.  HAMILTON. 

Ib.  Poland  (for  the  Vestry)  explained,  in  opening  the 
e,  to  the  magistrate  (Mr.  Arnold),  at  the  Westminster 
lice  Court,  that  ho  was  instructed  to  take  out  a sum- 
us  against  Col.  Hamilton  for  the  recovery  of  81. 13s.  4d., 
ng  for  repairs  executed  by  the  parish  in  making  good 
pavement  at  108,  Eaton-square.  Ho  rested  upon  the 
h & 19th  Viet.,  cap.  120,  sec.  102,  which  said  that  all 
Its,  arches,  and  cellars  were  to  be  kept  in  proper  order 
n repair  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  house.  The 
ement  in  question  was  really  the  roof  of  the  cellar, 
ting  on  its  walls.  When  originally  put  down,  the 
ement  was  5 in.  thick,  but  it  had  now  worn  to  2 J in. 


lie,  under  the  2nd  & 3rd  Viet.,  c.  47,  sec.  60,  to  repair 
s pavement,  which  was,  in  reality,  the  roof  of  the  vault, 
.'he  Magistrate  asked  who  put  down  the  pavement  in 
• first  instance,— was  it  the  builder  P 
VIr.  Poland  said  yes.  The  public  had  a right  of  way 
-r  the  pavement,  aud  Col.  Hamilton,  he  submitted,  was 
and  to  keep  his  cellar-roof  in  order.  The  parish  were 
t bound  to  put  down  flagstones  11  ft.  long  to  re-cover 
} roof  of  the  vault,  for  as  the  rule  the  flagstones  they 
t down  as  pavement  were  much  smaller.  The  vestry 
re  anxious  for  a decision,  as  this  case  would  govern  a 
jatmany  others,  and  involved  very  considerable  expense. 
iAIr  Turner  (for  Col.  Hamilton)  supposed  his  learned 
imd  and  he  did  not  dispute  the  facts,  but  the  inferences 
|be  drawn  therefrom.  If  the  decision  was  adverse,  he 
liuld  ask  for  a case  for  a superior  court.  He  wished  to 
',  t“a1,  Col.  Hamilton’s  lease  was  granted  in  1829  ; that 
i Act  on  winch  Mr.  Poland  relied  was  passed  in  1855,  and 
steps  had  been  taken  till  the  present  time.  His  learned 
:nd  had  said  the  pavement  was  the  roof  of  the 
lit.  lrue,  the  under-surfaco  was,  but  the  roof  of 
1 cellar  was  also  the  pavement  of  Eaton-square.  If 
ras  not,  then  Eaton-square  had  no  pavement.  He  sub- 
itted  that  this  pavement  was  not  a “covering’’  within 
■’  meaning  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor's  Act  (57  Geo.  III., 
29),  sec.  70;  and  moreover  by  7 Geo.  IV.,  cap.  25, 

. 58,  this  pavement  was  vested  in  the  trustees  of  Lord 
sstminster’s  property,  and  by  tho  18th  & 19th  Viet., 
i p.  120,  sec.  98,  their  powers  and  liabilities  were  trans- 
cred  to  the  vestry  of  St.  George’s;  so  that  the  parish 
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was  clearly  bound  to  repair  this  pavement.  Besides,  there 
was  already  a decision  of  Chief  Justice  Earle  (Robins  v. 
Jones,  13  C.B.  N.S.,  p.  221),  where  an  action  was  brought 
against  the  owner  of  a pavement,  to  recover  damages  in 
consequence  of  an  accident  through  the  pavement  falling 
in.  It  appeared  that  the  pavement  was  in  front  of  a house, 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  a crowd 
having  assembled,  through  a distress  being  put  into 
the  house,  the  pavement  gave  way,  several  persons  were 
injured,  and  one  was  killed.  Tho  judge  ruled  that  the 
plaintiff  must  be  non-suited,  and  gave  judgment  for  the 
defendant.  He  (Mr.  Turner)  contended  that  as  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  Col.  Hamilton’s  house  was  worn  out  by 
public  traffic,  the  vestry  were  bound  to  repair  it. 

After  some  further  remarks  on  both  sides  it  was  agreed 
that  Mr.  Poland  should  draw  up  a case  for  a superior 
court. 


RE-ARRANGEMENT  OF 
THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD-ROOM. 

Sib, — The  public  are  largely  interested  in  this  matter  ; 
the  question  being,  shall  the  public  enjoy  as  much  facility 
as  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  hearing  the  debates  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? 

Several  classes  of  persons  need  accommodation  in  the 
public  meeting-room  of  the  Board  : 

1.  The  chairman  aud  the  officers. 

2.  The  members  of  the  Board. 

3.  Any  deputation  or  other  persons  who  may  have 

publicly  to  transact  business  with  the  Board. 

4.  The  Press. 

5.  The  public. 

6.  Those  visitors  who,  by  reason  of  their  rank,  &e., 

are  privileged  “to  occupy  seats  on  the  bench" 
beside  the  chairman. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  Class  5 — the  common,  vulgar, 
impertinent,  inquisitive,  awkward,  rate-and-coal-tax- 

Eaying,  public — that  I write.  Hitherto,  these  intruders 
ave  been  placed  in  a small  gallery  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  have  been  able  to  hear  the  debates  and 
proceedings  very  well  indeed;  and  they  heard  them 
because  the  reporters  were  also  placed  in  the  same 
gallery, — these  latter  upon  the  front  seat.  Now  the  move 
is  to  place  the  reporters  in  tho  body  of  the  room,  and,  I 
suppose,  to  leave  to  the  public  the  whole  of  the  gallery  at 
the  end  of  the  room.  Hitherto,  the  members,  in  their 
speeches,  were  cbliged  to  speak-  in  such  a tone  of  voice 
that  tho  public  must  hear,  or  (as  tho  reporters  were  close 
to  the  public)  the  speeches  could  not  be  reported.  The 
officers,  also,  in  reading  their  reports,  were  obliged  to 
speak  up,  or  the  reporters  could  not  catch  the  drift  of  tho 
debates  on  the  reports.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  rearranging 
the  public  meeting-room  of  the  Board,  the  seven  members 
who  constitute  the  committee  to  which  the  question  is 
intrusted  will  remember  that  their  duty  is  to  arrange  the 
room  so  that  the  public  can  hear  the  proceedings. 

Ratepayer. 


ACCIDENTS. 

A shocking  accident  lias  taken  place  at 
Messrs.  Cubitt’s  building  yard.  A labourer  em- 
ployed in  white-washing  the  premises  got  his 
clothes  entangled  in  the  machinery,  and  had 
every  bone  in  his  body  literally  crushed  to  pieces. 
He  had  sufficient  consciousness  and  self-collected- 
ness  to  state  that  he  was  taken  round  fourteen 
times  by  the  wheel.  He  died  shortly  afterwards, 
and  a verdict  of  accidental  death  has  been  re- 
turned. 

A fatal  accident  has  also  occurred  at  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Cooke  & Swinnerton,  Grimesthorpe, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  men  and  the 
more  or  lesB  serious  injury  of  three  others. 
Messrs.  Cooke  & Swinnerton  have  been  adding 
to  their  works  by  the  erection  of  a large  forge 
and  rolling-mills.  The  new  buildings  were  com- 
menced in  March  last,  and  it  was  expected  they 
would  have  been  completed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  from  the  present  time.  One  of  the 
buildings  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  permit  it  to  be 
roofed,  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  work- 
men were  engaged  in  putting  up  a portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  second  building.  The  framework  of 
the  roof  consisted  of  a number  of  heavy  iron 
principals,  spanning  the  whole  width  of  the 
building,  and  resting  upon  the  walls  on' either 
side.  Eight  of  these  principals  were  up  and 
fixed.  Just  as  the  men  were  about  to  raise  the 
ninth,  “ something  seemed  to  give  way,” — as  was 
described  by  an  eye  witness, — and  seven  of  the 
principals  came  tumbling  to  the  ground.  Eight 
men  were  at  work  at  the  time,  and  only  three  of 
them  escaped  uninjured.  Mr.  Francis  Taylor, 
the  contractor  for  the  roof,  was  in  the  building 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  he  had  a very 
narrow  escape.  As  it  was,  he  was  knocked 
down,  and  one  of  his  men  fell  upon  him.  The 
cause  of  the  roof  giving  way  is  unknown,  and  at 
present  the  accident  seems  inexplicable. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cleator  Moor. — The  new  church  of  St.  John,  at 
Cleator  Moor,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.  The  new  edifice  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Norman  style  of  architecture  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  day.  Externally,  it  is  a 
plain,  unpretending  building,  suited  to  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  stands,  where  any  external 
ornament  would  rapidly  become  disfigured  with 
soot,  and  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  immediate 
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neighbourhood.  The  width  of  the  walls — all  4 ft. 
thick — give  a solidity,  in  look  and  reality,  which 
is  in  their  case  necessary,  as  the  whole  church  is 
covered  with  vaulting  which  rises  to  a height  of 
40  ft.  over  the  nave.  This  vaulting  supports 
the  timbers  of  the  roof.  In  the  chancel,  the 
groining  ribs  and  the  chancel  arch  are  of  wrought 
stone.  All  the  other  portion  of  the  church  is  lined 
with  brick,  pointed ; and  a cavity  between  the 
outer  wall  and  the  inner  one  of  brick  is  filled 
with  asphalte,  to  keep  the  inner  wall  dry.  The 
seats  are  of  pitch  pine.  Stained  glass  windows 
(donations)  adorn  the  east  and  west  ends.  The 
original  estimate  given  by  the  architects  (Messrs. 
Cory  & Ferguson,  of  Carlisle)  for  the  church, 
without  the  parsonage  house  and  cemetery  walls, 
was  3,300i.,  which  sum  is  rather  above  the  finished 
cost.  Accommodation  is  afforded  for  600,  450 
being  adults  and  150  children. 

Rickma/nsworth. — The  church  erected  by  publio 
subscription  at  Croxley  Green,  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  edifice 
has  now  been  completed  some  months.  It  stands 
on  a portion  of  the  green  immediately  abutting 
the  high  road  from  Watford  to  Rickmanswortli, 
and  is  built  in  the  style  which  prevailed  in  the- 
thirteenth  century,  or  transition  from  the 
Early  English  to  the  Decorated.  The  exterior 
is  cased  with  Bath  stones,  the  quoins,  windows, 
&c.,  being  composed  of  a stone  obtained  from 
the  quarries  of  Doulting,  in  Somersetshire.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles,  and 
the  circular  spire  surmounting  the  tower  with 
ornamental  tilmg  of  the  same  description.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  south  side,  where  there  is  a 
porch  with  a flight  of  steps.  The  tower,  which 
is  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  forms 
an  entrance  to  the  vestry.  In  the  interior,  the 
walls  are  cased  with  red  bricks,  diapered  with 
blue  bricks  in  ornamental  patterns.  The  roof  is 
of  open  timber,  the  chancel  being  vaulted  with 
wood  work.  The  flooring  is  for  the  most  part  of 
Godwin’s  plain  tiles,  but  the  chancel  is  laid  with 
ornamental  tiling.  The  seats  are  made  of  English 
oak,  and  the  chancel  is  fitted  with  carved  stalls. 
The  reredos  is  composed  of  arcading  in  Caen 
stone,  the  centre  panels  being  adorned  with 
some  wrought  canopy  work.  The  pulpit  is  com- 
posed of  Doulting  stone.  At  the  east  end  is  a 
painted  glass  window.  The  building  will  bo 
lighted  by  gas,  by  means  of  three  coronas.  The 
church,  which  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  some 
2,500i.,  is  capable  of  seating  about  250  people. 
The  edifice  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Bath, 
from  designs  by  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Norton,  of  London,  architect.  The  ground 
surrounding  the  church  has  been  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Skidmore,  of  Rickmansworth. 

Balderstone,  Rochdale. — St.  Mary’s  Church, 
which  completes  the  group  of  buildings,  com- 
prising church,  vicarage,  and  schools, — all  erected 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Messrs.  Radcliffe, — has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
The  site  is  triangular  in  shape,  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  the  main  Oldham-road ; on  the  west  by 
the  old  road  to  Oldham ; and  on  the  north  by  a 
street  passing  close  to  the  churchyard,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  Greenfield  Mills.  The  principal  view 
of  the  church, — if,  indeed,  one  be  superior  to 
another, — is  the  north-east,  which  is  seen  on 
approaching  the  church  from  the  town.  It 
takes  in  the  east  chancel  gable,  mainly  occupied 
by  a large  five-light  traceried  window.  The 
stonework  of  the  window  is  moulded,  and  on 
each  side  of  it  is  a slender  shaft,  with  a carved 
capital.  This,  like  each  of  the  main  gables,  is 
surmounted  by  a carved  stone  cross.  The 
tracery  of  the  windows  is  considerably  varied, 
although  there  are  some  forty  or  fifty  in  the 
church,  besides  those  of  the  belfry.  On  walking 
round  the  outside  from  the  east  towards  the 
north,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  seen  a 
two-light  window,  lighting  the  sanctuary ; and 
further  on,  under  the  eaves,  a pair  of  clearstorial 
rose  windows.  The  east  gable  of  the  organ- 
chamber,  containing  a three-light  traceried  win- 
dow, a little  square  quatrefoil  on  the  north  side 
of  the  organ- chamber,  and  a small  window  on 
the  east  of  the  transept,  come  next  in  order.  In 
the  north  gable  in  this  transept  is  a rose  window, 
10  ft.  or  more  in  diameter.  Below  it  is  a 
buttress,  circular  on  plan,  resting  on  an  hexa- 
gonal base,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  a pair 
of  narrow  cusped  windows.  A carved  band  runs 
across  this  gable,  above  the  large  rose  window. 
At  the  extreme  north-west  comer  stands  the 
steeple,  with  a tower  and  spire  rising  to  a 
height  of  nearly  150  ft.  The  spire  is  a broached 
octagon,  with  canopied  pinnacles  rising  from  the- 
broaches.  The  west  gable  contains  a large  four, 
light  window ; below  it  is  a projection  of  some 
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feet,  with  a battlementecl  comice.  The  south 
elevation  generally  resembles  the  north,  except 
that  the  details  are  different.  In  the  interior, 
the  marbles,  granite,  and  alabaster ; the  coloured 
mural  decoration ; and  the  colours  of  the  stained 
glass,  all  contribute  to  enhance  the  general 
effect.  The  eastern  end  especially  attracts  the 
eye.  The  chancel  fittings  are  of  oak.  The  east 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  the  reredos  and  the  east  window.  On  each 
side  of  the  chancel  are  large  arches,  opening  into 
vestry  and  organ-chamber  respectively.  The 
east  chancel-window  is  of  five  lights,  and  is  filled 
with  stained  glass,  in  subjects,  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne.  The  transept  win- 
dows, and  those  at  the  west  ends  of  the  aisles, 
are  also  filled  with  stained  glass  by  the  same 
firm.  The  great  west  window, — which  is  a me- 
morial one, — is  filled  with  subjects  all  relating  to 
the  Resurrection.  The  rest  of  the  glazing  is  in 
simple  patterns  in  various  shades.  The  church 
is  lighted  by  brass  gas  standards,  one  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  nave  arches.  There  are 
two  gas  coronas  in  the  chancel,  and  supported 
against  the  wall  by  floriated  brass  brackets. 
The  general  contractor  is  Mr.  Mark  Foggett, 
who  has  carried  out  the  work  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence,  of  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor,  of  Man- 
chester. 

Little  Laver. — The  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  in  this  parish,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
having  undergone  alterations,  embellishment, 
and  enlargement.  The  ancient  fabric,  which 
possessed  several  features  of  interest,  has  been 
completely  renovated ; the  old  eastern  wall  and 
window  have  been  replaced  by  a chancel  arch, 
and  a new  chancel  has  been  added,  thus  con- 
siderably increasing  the  accommodation.  The 
church  is  benched  with  new  carved  oak  benches, 
choir  stalls  of  the  same  material  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  high-backed  pews.  The  restora- 
tion has  been  in  progress  about  twelve  months, 
and  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  Goldicutt  Turner,  of  London,  architect, 
the  cost  having  been  defrayed  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Palmer,  rector  of  Purley,  Berks,  the 
brother  of  the  late  rector,  and  as  a tribute  to  his 
memory. 

Middlesbrough w — The  foundation-stone  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Lower  Feversham-street,  Mid- 
dlesbrough, has  been  laid.  The  church  is  cru- 
ciform in  plan,  consisting  of  a nave,  two  tran- 
septs, and  a chancel.  The  chancel  has  an  apsidal 
end.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  Early 
Gothic,  of  a plain  description.  There  will  be 
sitting  accommodation  for  about  315  persons  on 
open  benches.  The  roof  will  be  open-timbered. 
Mr.  Blessley,  of  Middlesbrough,  is  the  architect. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  church, 
which  will  be  built  of  red-pressed  brick,  will  be 
about  1,5001.  Mr.  H.  W.  F.  Bolckow,  M.P.,gave 
the  site. 

Rotherhithe. — A new  church  at  Rotherliitlie, 
erected  to  a great  extent  at  the  expense  of  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  William  Maynard  Gomm,  G.C.B., 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Rotherhithe,  has  just  been 
opened.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Barnabas,  is  situated  in  Plough-road,  on  what 
was  once  an  expanse  of  market-garden  ground, 
extending  from  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks 
and  the  new  Southwark-park,  to  the  boundary  of 
the  parish  of  Deptford,  where  the  counties  of 
Surrey  and  Kent  join,  but  which  is  now  a popu- 
lous neighbourhood,  laid  out  in  numerous  streets. 
The  architectural  proportions  of  the  church  are 
striking,  although  the  materials  used  are  plain. 
A large  portion  of  the  interior  fittings  and  other 
articles  are  presents  from  friends.  A costly 
marble  font  is  a present  from  Lady  Gomm.  The 
pulpit  is  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Churchill ; the 
altar  by  the  architect  (Mr.  Butterfield) ; the 
lectern  by  the  Rev.  H.  Bailey  ; the  font-ewer  by 
Mrs.  Bailey,  and  the  organ  by  the  rector  (the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Beck)  and  his  private  friends.  The 
cost  of  the  church,  exclusive  of  the  gifts  named, 
is  5,0001.  In  connexion  with  the  church  a site 
has  been  given  by  Sir  William  Gomm  for  new 
schools,  which  are  to  be  immediately  erected. 

Wetheral  ( Cumberland ). — The  restoration  of 
the  church  here  is  commenced.  The  contract  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Orniston,  of  Warwick.  It  is 
intended  to  complete  the  chancel  before  proceed- 
ing to  commence  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  dean 
and  chapter  of  Carlisle  undertake  the  chancel, 
the  rest  falling  to  the  parish.  Mr.  Withers,  of 
London,  is  the  architect.  The  estimated  cost  is 
about  2,0001. 

Southleigh. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened, after  having  undergone  a restoration. 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese  separated  the  living 


from  that  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  and  gave  it  to 
the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  Moultrie,  and 
Mr.  Sibthorp  added  considerably  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  church.  A house  for  the  clergyman 
to  reside  in  being  now  very  much  needed,  his 
present  residence,  which  is  a commodious  one, 
and  designed  by  Mr.  John  Gibbs,  of  Oxford, 
architect,  was  soon  afterwards  built  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  grants  from  different  societies, 
at  a cost  of  about  1,6001.  Next  came  the  new 
schoolrooms,  which  have  been  erected  just  below 
the  village  green.  Mr.  Sibthorp  gave  half  an 
acre  of  land  on  which  to  erect  them,  and  also  a 
large  sum  of  money  towards  the  carrying  out  of 
the  work.  This  gentleman  has  also  been  instru- 
mental in  the  restoration  of  the  church.  The 
chancel  has  been  newly  roofed,  and  the  floor  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles.  There  is  also  a new  oak 
altar,  the  front  of  which  is  carved  and  decorated. 
On  the  centre  vesica  is  painted  Our  Lord  in 
glory,  and  on  the  side  panels  are  four  figures 
symbolising  the  worship  of  heaven  and  the 
worship  of  earth.  There  are  new  oak  stalls  for 
the  clergy  and  choir.  The  ends  of  the  stalls  are 
carved,  and  in  the  front  part  of  the  backs  of  the 
same  is  tracery  work.  The  roof  is  of  open  deal, 
varnished.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  work 
was  done  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  at 
a cost  of  about  3001.,  and  the  architect  for  the 
same  was  Mr.  Christian,  of  London.  A new 
stained-glass  east  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
church,  this  being  the  gift  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Mr.  S.  Druce,  of  Eynsham.  The  subject  is 
that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  points  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  in  the  distance,  and  in  the  top  lights 
are  angels  holding  instruments  of  the  Passion. 
The  wall  paintings  have  been  restored  by  Messrs. 
Burlisson  & Grylls,  of  London.  The  subjects 
are  “The  Resurrection,”  “The  Gates  of 
Heaven,”  “ The  Weighing  of  Souls,”  “ St. 
Clement  of  Rome,”  and  “ The  Annunciation.” 
The  ancient  oak  pulpit  in  this  church,  in  which 
John  Wesley  preached  his  first  sermon  in  1726, 
has  been  preserved.  The  base  of  it,  however, 
has  been  rebuilt  with  Milton  stone,  inlaid  with 
encaustic  tiles.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the 
nave  by  the  old  carved  oak  screen  with  tracery 
work,  and  surmounted  by  a cross.  The  old  deal 
pews  and  other  seats  in  the  body  of  the  church 
have  been  replaced  by  low-backed  seats  of  pitch 
pine,  varnished.  The  ends  of  these  seats  are 
also  carved.  The  floor  of  the  aisle  and  nave  are 
laid  with  black  and  red  tiles ; and  that  under  the 
seats  is  of  wood.  The  church  is  heated  with 
hot-water  pipes,  which  run  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  under  the  nave  and  aisle. 
The  old  altar  has  been  removed  to  the  side 
chapel,  which  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle.  The  wall-paintings  were  restored  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Sibthorp.  An  olive-wood  cross 
has  been  presented  to  the  church  by  Mr.  Evans, 
to  be  placed  on  the  altar ; the  wood  grew  on 
Mount  Calvary.  The  porch  at  the  south 
entrance  to  the  church  was  in  a very  dilapidated 
state,  and  it  was  therefore  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  with  local  stone.  The  dressings  are  of 
Milton  stone,  as  are  also  the  corbels,  springers, 
coping,  apex,  and  cross  above.  The  churchyard 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  levelled,  and  new 
paths  laid  out.  Mr.  C.  Rolfe,  of  Reading,  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Groves,  of  Milton,  the 
contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  work.  What  has 
already  been  done  has  cost  about  1,0007.,  and  an 
outlay  of  upwards  of  3001.  more  is  required  for 
re-i'oofing  the  body  of  the  church.  The  wood- 
work of  the  tower  and  the  bells  are  also  in 
urgent  need  of  restoration. 

Hertford.  — The  alteration  and  extension 
of  AL1  Saints’  Church  have  been  long  talked 
of,  and  at  length  the  works  have  been 
begun.  Mr.  Norris  is  the  contractor.  The 
proposed  alterations  and  extensions  comprise 
an  addition  to  the  north  transept,  which  will 
run  parallel  with  and  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  chancel,  comprising  within  its  walls  a new 
organ-chamber  and  a vestry-room,  and  a number 
of  additional  sittings.  The  gallery,  which  now 
extends  over  the  north  transept,  is  to  be  shortened, 
to  correspond  with  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  to  be  new,  and 
placed  opposite  to  their  present  positions,  and  , 
material  improvements  are  to  be  made  near  the 
communion-table.  The  works  are  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Wilds  & Son.  Delay  has 
been  caused  by  suggested  alterations  in  the 
plans,  and  impediments  of  various  kinds. 

Llanarth  (Cardiganshire). — The  church  has 
just  been  re-opened,  after  extensive  alterations. 
The  nave  and  chancel  were  modern,  and  have 
been  entirely  remodelled,  with  new  windows, 
roofs,  and  fittings,  and  the  ancient  tower 


repaired.  The  expenditure  has  been  about  900 
Mr.  Withers,  of  London,  was  the  architect,  an| 
Messrs.  Jones  & Sons,  of  Llvvyngog,  were  tl 
builders. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Salterhebble. — A new  infant  school,  to  be  cod 
nected  with  the  national  schools  at  All  Saintd 
Salterhebble,  is  about  to  be  commenced.  TlJ 
site  is  on  the  sloping  ground  in  Chapel-lane,  ai 
the  design  is  by  Mr.  Barber,  architect.  It  w: 
have  a large  room,  40  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and  a class 
room,  17  ft.  by  13  ft.  Beneath  the  school-roo: 
is  a covefed  playground,  30  ft.  by  19  ft.,  openir 
by  large  arches  into  the  playground.  TI 
building  will  be  erected  at  the  cost  of  Cc 
Holdsworth. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDINC 
NEWS. 

Nortlifieet. — The  school-church  of  SS.  Mai 
and  Francis  has  been  opened  by  the  celebratit 
of  Pontifical  mass  by  tho  Bishop  of  Southwar 
The  building  is  of  flint,  with  stone  and  brii 
dressings,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blak 
from  designs  by  Mr.  James  Multon,  of  Gravesen 
It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  measures  c 
the  outside  64  ft.  by  24  ft.  It  has  an  open  roc 
slated  on  the  outside,  with  ridged  tiles  at  t; 
centre,  and  surmounted  by  a bell-turret,  aj 
crosses  at  the  extremities.  The  chancel  can  1 
screened  off  at  pleasure  by  a serviceable  co 
tri  vance. 

G'reenburn. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  Chur, 
about  to  be  erected  here,  will  be  in  the  Ear; 
English  style,  and  will  consist  of  nave,  sen: 
octagonal  sanctuary  and  vestry,  the  accomm 
dation  being  for  600  persons.  The  architecJ 
are  Messrs.  W.  & R.  Ingram,  of  Glasgow. 

Wigan. — The  chapel  in  Caroline-street,  whil 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Primitive  Methodis 
having  been  purchased  by  the  Roman  Catholi* 
and  used  by  them  as  a place  of  worship,  t 
chapel  has  been  considerably  enlarged — has,  < 
fact,  been  almost  rebuilt, — and  it  has  been  f< 
mally  opened  as  a church,  dedicated  to  St.  Josep 
The  edifice  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Cai 
line-street,  and  it  consists  of  a wide  nave  and 
north  aisle,  wooden  arches  and  columns  sep 
rating  the  nave  and  aisle ; a space  is  railed  < 
at  the  end  of  tho  nave  for  the  purpose  of  a sax 
tuary.  At  the  same  end  of  the  church,  and  < 
the  aisle  side,  the  sacristy  is  situated.  The  chf 
is  constructed  above  the  sacristy,  and,  com 
quently,  its  position  is  close  to  the  sanctuai 
From  the  end  of  the  building  opposite  the  alt 
may  be  seen  the  gallery,  and  under  it  in  t 
south  or  street  wall  the  porch,  with  a glaz 
screen  and  folding-doors.  On  the  north  side,< 
the  foot  of  the  gallery  stairs,  is  an  extra  door, 
be  used  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  plot  of  la 
which  the  erections  occupy  is  nearly  a squa; 
On  the  north  side  there  were  the  lights  of  t 
adjacent  buildings  to  be  studied;  this  circu 
stance  accounts  for  the  shape  of  the  roof  on  t 
north  side,  and  of  the  low  aisle.  The  southi 
Caroline-street  elevation  is  lighted  by  a series 
lancet  windows,  the  jambs  of  which  are  wort 
in  moulded  bricks  from  St.  Helen’s.  The  t 
trance  door  is  moulded  with  brickwork.  Gel 
rally,  the  materials  have  been  of  the  simpl 
character,  and  the  old  work,  where  possible,  1. 
been  used  up  again.  The  principal  object  of  il 
design  seems  to  have  been  to  arrange  the  bui 
ing  to  be  comfortable,  and  adapt  it  to  mod* 
requirements,  and  at  the  same  time  out  of  pl| 
materials  to  obtain  as  much  church-like  effect; 
possible.  The  church  will  accommodate  about  Jii 
people,  and  the  entire  cost  will  be  about  l,5Cl 
Mr.  Aspinall,  of  Wigan,  was  the  builder  employ 
and  the  works  have  been  carried  out  from  'i 
design  of  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby, architect,  Liverpr! 

Harrogate. — Dr.  Cornthwaito,  Roman  Cathc 
Bishop  of  Beverley,  has  blessed  the  first  stone 
the  high  altar  of  a church  now  in  course  of  er< 
tion  at  Harrogate,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  a 
St.  Robert.  The  altar  stone  was  laid,  of  coin 
with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Ron: 
Catholic  Church.  The  church  is  being  built  af 
designs  of  Messrs.  Goldie  & Child,  London;  i 
contractor  being  Mr.  Wood,  builder,  Leeds.  .| 
consists  of  nave  and  two  aisles,  divided 
pillars.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  3,40 
exclusive  of  the  internal  fittings,  and  there  vi 
be  accommodation  for  600  persons.  The  bui 
ing  i3  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  i 
an  open  timbered  roof,  and  square  tower  of  br 
and  stone. 
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FROM  SCOTLAND. 

I Moffat. — The  new  Episcopalian  church  at 
_ VIoffat  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 

Che  church,  which  is  built  on  a deep-laid 
I >rick  foundation,  is  situated  in  Millburn- 
dde,  which  has  been  recently  much  widened, 
ind  stands  about  30  feet  oil  the  road,  surrounded 
>y  gravel  walks  and  shrubbery  plots.  The  walls 
.re  of  wood,  coated  with  galvanised,  corrugated 
ron,  of  a dull  bluish  tint.  The  sides  are  but- 
ressed,  and  up  these  buttresses  the  gas  pipes 
re  led,  encased,  and  are  taken  thence  into  the 
iterior.  Along  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  ventilators 
re  arranged,  and  these  are  topped  with  ecclesias- 
ical  ornaments.  At  the  western  end,  over  the 
oroh  (in  which  there  are  two  entrances),  there 
3 a small  belfry.  The  whole  structure  externally 
ssume8  the  form  of  a cross,  the  chancel  at  the 
ast  forming  the  top,  the  transepts  with  the 
rgan  chamber  and  the  vestry,  the  arms ; and 
ie  nave,  with  the  porch,  the  foot.  The 
bancel  is  14  feet  by  15  feet,  the  vestry  and  the 
rgan  space  each  9 ft.  square,  the  transepts 
re  21  ft.  by  8 ft.,  and  the  nave  is  55  ft.  by 
2 ft.,  with  a passage  4 ft.  wide  up  the  centre, 
he  walls  rise  14  ft.  inside,  and  the  roof  slopes 
p till  the  mid  height  rises  to  26  ft.  Over  the 
>lding  entrance-door  there  is  a traced  and 
Gained  trefoil  window.  In  the  side  walls  there 
:e  three  long  painted  windows,  and  in  each  of 
le  transepts  there  is  a tripartite  Gothic  window, 
bove  the  altar  there  is  a memorial  window,  in 
iree  divisions,  executed  by  James  Ballantine  & 
on,  Edinburgh,  to  whose  taste  also  the  other 
.terior  ecclesiastical  decorations  are  due.  The 
Jmtral  design  of  this  window  is  a Crucifixion 
ene.  On  the  right  is  the  Holy  Family  in  the 
able  at  Bethlehem,  while  the  wise  men  worship, 
id  the  Btar  in  the  East  shines  overhead.  On 
le  left  we  have  the  angel  at  the  sepulchre,  with 
Le  women  around  him.  An  organ  (manufac- 
ired  by  Willis,  London),  occupies  the  space  on 
ie  left.  The  church  has  been  erected  at  the 
le  expense  of  Mr.  J.  Toulmin  Laurence,  of 
verpool,  resident  in  Craigieburn  House. 
Peterhead. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
iblic  hall  for  Peterhead  has  been  laid,  with 
asonic  ceremonial. 

The  Caithness  Railway. — The  works  on  the 
lithness  Railway  are  being  rapidly  proceeded 
th,  the  contractors  for  the  different  sections 
ving  strong  forces  of  men  engaged.  The  com- 
acatively  level  nature  of  the  county  renders 
ilway-making  an  easy  task.  One  of  the  heaviest 
ttings  in  Caithness,  about  two  to  three  miles 
>m  Wick,  is  from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  deep,  and  its 
cavation  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted.  The 
ge  bridge  which  will  span  the  river  in  this 
ction,  has,  it  is  understood,  been  contracted 
by  an  Inverness  gentleman.  In  the  west  end 
the  county  the  work  is  considerably  further 


entrance-porch,  of  rather  large  dimensions,  gives 
the  north  front  relief,  from  its  carriage-drive.  It 
is  ceiled  by  a ribbed  groined  arch,  and  externally 
finished  with  a parapet.  The  masonry  is  of  stone 
from  Barwise  Quarry,  and  is  lined  with  9-in. 
brick,  leaving  a 3-in.  cavity  between  stone  and 
brick.  The  offices  not  directly  connected  with 
the  house  are  composed  of  the  same  material. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect,  by  Mr.  M.  Little,  of 
Penrith,  contractor;  Mr.  Wm.  Court,  Carlisle, 
joiner ; Johnston,  Brothers,  & Co.,  plasterers ; 
Martindale  & Jackson,  Appleby,  plumbers,  pain- 
ters, and  glaziers  ; the  slating  by  T.  Dodger,  of 
Appleby ; hot  water,  Bailey  & Son,  London.  The 
self-closing  shutters,  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
principal  or  ground-floor  are  fitted,  are  by  Clark 
& Co.,  of  London.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is 
Mr.  McDonald  Taylor,  of  London. 


VARIORUM. 


I ward  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wick. 


PROVINCIAL. 

I Appleby,  Westmoreland.  — Mr.  John  Alcock 
leles  is  just  having  completed  the  erection  of  a 
msion  (Garbridge  House),  on  the  east  of  Don- 
ate, near  to  which  runs  the  Eden  Valley,  and 
k Settle  and  Carlisle  Railways,  parallel  with 
■jh  other.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Early 
■mestic  Gothic : Mr.  Octavius  Hansard,  of 
■ndon,  is  the  architect.  The  ground-floor  com- 
ses  drawing-room,  morning-room,  library, 
ing-room,  smoking-room,  entrance-hall,  and 
icious  staircase,  and  servants’  offices.  The 
t floor  consists  of  six  rooms,  with  dressing- 
ms  attached,  together  with  bath-room,  and  a 
.iard-room,  29  ft.  by  18  ft.,  the  latter  being 
istructed  with  wagon  ceiling,  15  ft.  high,  and 
superior  ventilation.  The  whole  of  these  rooms 
fitted  with  pitch-pine  varnished,  with  the 
‘.eption  of  the  airing-room,  which  is  of  English 
- The  ceiling  is  panelled  with  oak  beam  and 
ch-pine  panels,  the  floor  of  the  same  having 
order  of  parquetry,  2 ft.  wide.  The  principal 
irs  are  of  pitch-pine,  with  twisted  balusters 
l ornamented  with  a variety  of  fretwork,  the 
ie  being  lighted  with  a ribbed  dome-light, 
Ining  into  a lead  flat  in  the  centre  of  the 
Idmg,  the.  floor  of  which  is  all  of  parquetry. 
>rivate  stair  leads  to  servants’  bedrooms,  on 
second  floor.  There  is  a cistern  in  the  roof 
able  of  containing  1,200  gallons  of  water, 
ch  is  pumped  up,  after  being  filtered,  from  a 
“■  outside,  of  5,000  gallons,  and  underground, 
entirely  depending  on  the  rain  that  falls  for 
| supply.  The  elevations  are  of  the  height 

ipnbed,  with  two  bay  windows,  of  large  dimen- 
s.  There  is  also  a large  oriel  window.  The 


Professional  Papers  on  Indian  Engineering : 
Second  Series : edited  by  Captain  A.  M.  Lang, 
R.  E.,  Principal,  Thomason  C.  E.  College,  Roor- 
kee.  No.  IV.  April,  1872.  Roorkeo  : Thoma- 
son College  Press.”  Two  of  the  chief  papers  in 
this  publication  are  on  irrigation  in  India — the 
one  titled,"  Is  Irrigation  Necessary  ?”  by  Captain 
C.  S.  Thomason,  R.E. ; and  the  other,  "A  Report 
on  certain  Experiments  in  Irrigation,”  by  E.  C. 
Palmer,  C.E.,  Exec.  Engineer.  It  also  contains 
reports,  &c.,  on  bridge  foundations  on  Punjaub 
State  railway ; a paper  on  the  Toolsee  Water 
Supply  Project,  by  Rienzi  G.  Walton,  CE, 
acting  executive  municipal  engineer,  Bom- 
bay ; and  matter  on  the  subject  of  the  Delhi 

Iron  Pillar,  with  a frontispiece. " Papers  on 

Subjects  connected  with  the  Duties  of  the  Corps 
of  Royal  Engineers,  contributed  by  Officers  of 
the  Royal  Engineers.  New  series,  vol.  x: 
Printed  by  Jackson  & Sons,  Woolwich.  1872. 
The  leading  paper  in  this  series  is  an  excellent 
memoir  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  J.  F.  Burgoyne, 
bart.,  G.C.B.,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Head,  bart.  We  have  hitherto  known  too  little 
of  this  great  general,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
present  brief  memoir  will  be  extended.  Most  of 
the  other  matter  in  the  volume  is  strictly  pro- 
fessional, but  includes  notes  on  earthworks, 
demolition  of  bridges,  huts  in  war,  rails  and 

turn-tables,  tunnels,  &c. " Transactions  of 

the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  Session 
1871-72.  Manchester  : Roberts,  Printer,  Chapel- 
street,  Salford.  1872.”  The  paper  of  chief 
interest  to  our  readers  in  this  volume  is  one  on 
“ Town  Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes,”  by 
G.  T.  Robinson,  F.R.I.B.A.  There  is  an  in- 
augural address  on  the  scope  and  method  of 
statistical  inquiry,  and  on  some  questions  of  the 
day,  by  Jolm  Miles,  the  president.  A paper  on 
“ Certain  Fallacies  in  Local  Rates  of  Mortality,” 
by  Dr.  Rumsey ; one  on  some  published  results 
of  the  census  of  1871,  by  Thos.  A.  Welton ; one 
on  the  “ Growth  of  the  Commercial  Centre  of 
Manchester,  Movement  of  Population,  and  Pres- 
sure of  Habitation,”  by  H.  Baker. 

From  Cassell’s  Technical  Educator  for  the  new 
month  we  get  some  information  as  to  the  means 
of  turning  a cube  in  a Lathe  : — 

"To  turn  a perfect  cube  in  the  lathe  would  appear,  at 
first  sight,  an  impossibility ; but  in  reality  this  is  a most 
simple  form  to  produce,— much  more  so  than  the  sphere. 
The  cube  is  a six-sided  solid,  and  all  its  sides  are  plane 
surfaces.  We  already  know  that  it  is  as  easy  to  turn  a 
plane  surface  in  the  lathe  as  to  turn  a cylinder;  and  to 
produce  a cube,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  six  plauo 
surfaces  in  certain  positions,  the  one  with  the  other.  The 
turner  would  proceed  as  follows  He  would  first  take  a 
piece  of  wood  sufficiently  largo  to  enable  him  to  turn  a 
cylinder  out  of  it,  with  a diameter  equal  to  the  diagonal 
of  the  square  side  of  the  tube.  And  this  also  he  would 
do,  cutting  the  cylinder  off  to  a length  equal  to  the  side 
of  a square.  This  would  then  show  a short  cylinder,  with 
two  fiat  ends,  or  a thick  flat  disc,  and  this  disc  would  bo 
placed  in  a chuck  iu  a position  at  right  angles  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  was  turned,— that  is  to  say,  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  is  placed  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  chuck  ; 
and  the  lathe  being  set  in  motion,  a third  surface  is  turned 
upon  the  article,  which  is  then  removed  from  the  chuck 
and  replaced  with  this  third  flnt  surface  bearing  against 
the  surface  of  the  chuck.  In  this  position  a fourth  flat 
surface  can  be  turned  upon  the  article;  and  if  the  settings 
have  been  carefully  made,  these  two  last  surfaces  revolve 
at  right  angles  to  the  two,  forming  the  ends  of  the  cylinder 
Iwo  further  similar  settings  of  the  work  in  the  chuck  will 
enable  two  other  surfaces  to  be  turned,  and  these  will 
complete  the  cube.” 


Bursting  of  a Sewer. — The  immense  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  fell  during  the  thunderstorm 
in  London  on  Tuesday  evening  in  last  week, 
caused  a sewer  just  above  King’s-cross  Station 
to  burst.  A large  body  of  water  flowed  into  the 
tunnel,  in  some  parts  to  the  depth  of  5 ft. 


HUsttllinutt. 

The  Brighton  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association. — The  meeting  will  commence  on 
Wednesday,  August  14,  and  continue  till  Thurs- 
day, August  22,  when  it  will  close  with  the  usual 
excursions  for  members  and  associates.  The 
president-elect  is  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  who  will  deliver  his  inaugural  address  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th.  On  Thursday  evening, 
the  15th,  and  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  20th, 
soirdes  will  be  held.  For  these  the  northern 
block  of  the  Pavilion  property  will  be  appro- 
priated. The  Brighton  Natural  History  Society 
are  arranging  a complete  flora  of  the  south  coast, 
both  living  and  dried  specimens ; also  a micro- 
scopical display  to  which  the  most  eminent  Lon. 
don  makers  and  the  leading  metropolitan  societies 
will  contribute.  On  Friday  evening,  the  16th, 
and  Monday  evening,  the  19th,  lectures  will  bo 
delivered  by  eminent  scientific  men.  It  is 
authoritatively  announced  that  the  information 
received  from  Dr.  Livingstone  will  be  communi- 
cated in  the  geographical  section.  Mr.  Stanley 
and  Dr.  Livingstone’s  son  will  probably  attend 
the  meeting.  The  geological  section  will  have 
especial  importance  by  reason  of  the  boring  now 
being  made  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  W.  Mappin  (of 
Regent-street)  at  Netherfleld,  near  Battle.  Tho 
problem  is,  what  underlies  the  Wealden  forma- 
tion of  Kent  and  Sussex  ; is  there  any  coal  there  ? 
Four  “half-day”  excursions  are  arranged  for 
Saturday,  August  17 ; and  five  “ whole-day  ” ex- 
cursions  for  Thursday,  August  22.  Tho  new 
Brighton  Aquarium  will  be  opened  and  stocked 
for  the  meeting.  The  Brighton  Railway  Com. 
pany  will  issue  return  tickets  to  members  of  the 
association,  available  on  the  12th  August  and 
any  following  day,  to  return  by  any  train  and  on 
any  day  to  the  26th  August. 

Steam  Wliistles.— Mr.  F.  S.  Powell  has  laid 
before  Parliament,  too  late,  it  is  said,  to  pass  in 
this  session,  a Bill  proposing  to  prohibit,  under  a 
penalty,  the  use  of  any  steam  whistle  or  steam 
trumpet  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  or  dis. 
missing  workmen  without  the  sanction  of  tho 
sanitary  authority.  The  Bill  gives  power  to 
the  sanitary  authority  to  revoke  such  sanction, 
and  power  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
revoke  it  on  representation  made  to  them 
by  any  person  who  is  prejudicially  affected 
by  such  sanction.  The  Bill  has  passed  through 
committee  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Is  nothing 
to  be  done,  however,  towards  restricting 
railway  stokers  or  engine  men  from  amusing 
themselves,  at  the  public  expense,  both  night  and 
day,  with  noises  of  the  most  hideous  description, 
which,  even  on  their  own  showing,  are  frequently 
most  excessive  and  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  them  habitually  act  with  a little  common 
sense  and  consideration  for  the  public,  while 
others  as  habitually  do  the  contrary,  and  without 
the  least  restriction  from  the  railway  authorities  j 
whose  screecliers,  moreover,  are  obviously,  in 
some  cases,  of  tenfold  too  great  strength,  since 
others  used  under  similar  circumstances  are  far 
weaker  and  yet  are  kept  in  use,  and  must  there- 
fore  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  P Such  an  in- 
famous nuisance  ought  to  be  abated,  and  would 
very  soon  be  abated  if  it  were  committed  by  the 
costermongers  or  other  poor  and  defenceless 
persons. 

Cottage  Hospitals. — The  new  cottage  hos- 
pital at  Tewkesbury  has  been  completed,  from 
designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Middleton,  of  Chel- 
tenham. Seven  years  ago  a cottage  hospital  was 
established  in  Tewkesbury,  two  cottages  having 
been  taken  for  the  purpose.  The  new  building 
is  near  the  temporary  hospital,  and  not  far  from 

the  railway  station. The  foundation  stone  of 

a new  cottage  hospital  has  been  laid  at  Driffield. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  on  the  Naffcrton  roadj 
in  a pleasant  and  healthy  position,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  town.  The  building 
will  be  a commodious  one.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Hawe,  of  Beverley ; and  Mr.  George  Whiting  is 
the  contractor.  During  the  five  years  the  insti. 
tution  has  been  in  operation,  it  has  effected  much 
good,  and  a great  number  of  patients  havo 
been  cured,  and  some  remarkable  surmcal 

operations  performed. The  village  hospital  at 

Ditchingham,  Norfolk,  is  now  being  roofed  in. 

It  will  provide  about  twenty  beds  for  patients, 
besides  all  the  necessary  accommodation  for 
sisters,  nurses,  and  domestic  arrangements.  Mr. 
Botwright,  of  Bungay,  is  the  builder,  who  also 
supplies  all  the  bricks  and  tiles  from  his  brick, 
field.  The  cost  will  be  about  3,00 01.  The  archi. 
tect  is  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  of  London. 
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The  late  Fire  at  Hartshill  Church,  Stoke- 
upon-Trent. — A meeting  of  the  pewholders  and 
congregation  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hartshill, 
has°been  held  to  receive  and  consider  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott’s  report  of  damage  done  by  the 
late  fire,  and  estimate  of  restoring  the  church. 
Mr.  Scott,  in  his  report  said  that  the  damage  to 
the  nave  and  chancel  was  not  great  but  the 
tower  had  been  considerably  damaged,  whilst 
the  spire  was  also  slightly  injured.  He  made 
suggestions  for  restoring  the  church,  the  cost 
of  which  he  estimated  at  1,900?.  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  produced  the  report,  added  that  the  cost  of 
the  recent  decorations  was  about  300?.  A new 
clock  would  cost  190?. ; a new  bell,  about  100?. ; 
and  a new  organ,  such  as  they  could  manage 
with,  at  least  600?.  Mr.  Scott  had  made  sugges- 
tions for  the  better  lighting  of  the  chancel, 
which  would  cost  4-00?.  That  would  make  about 
3,500?.  In  addition,  there  would  be  the  archi- 
tect’s commission  and  other  costs.  The  altera- 
tions required  for  improving  the  chancel  he 
(Mr.  Campbell)  would  pay  for,  and  he  would 
give  another  100?.,  making  his  contribution  500?. 
Beyond  his  contribution,  they  would  have  to 
raise  over  2,800?.  A committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  subscriptions.  The 
total  amount  promised  in  the  room  was  about 
620?. 


Ancient  Remains  at  Compton,  Berks. — 

On  the  summit  of  “Cowdown,”  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Mathews,  is  a large  circular  entrench- 
ment called  “ Purborougli.”  It  consists  of  a liigh 
bank,  having  a ditch  or  fosse  without,  and  en- 
closing an  area  of  about  six  acres.  The  vallum 
throughout  its  circuit  exhibits  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  action  of  fire.  Here  and  there, 
large  “ Sarsen  ” stones,  or  drift  boulders,  have 
been  met  with,  but  always  on  the  line  of  the 
earthwork,  some  of  which  are  so  large  that  the 
labourers  have  found  it  impossible  to  raise  them, 
and  so  have  sunk  them  beneath  the  reach  of  the 
plough.  There  are  four  large  circular  pits,  or  exca- 
vations, on  the  eastern  slope  within  the  enclosure ; 
they  are  cut  in  the  chalk.  There  is  a Roman  en- 
campment visible  at  the  “ Slade,”  in  the  vicinity 
of  Compton.  This  entrenchment  at  “Cowdown” 
was  a stronghold  of  the  Britons,  which  they  must 
have  endeavoured  to  hold  against  their  more  dis- 
ciplined foe. 

New  “ Constitutional  Hall  ” for  Dukin- 
field. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Constitu- 
tional Hall  at  Dukinfield  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  W. 
Cunliffe  Brooks,  M.P.  The  St.  John’s  District 
Constitutional  Association  was  established  four 
years  ago,  and  since  that  time  its  members  have 
met  in  premises  located  in  Oxford-road,  Dukin- 
field.  The  site  of  the  new  hall  is  in  Oxford-road. 


Monumental. — The  statue  of  the  late  Loi 
Stanley  of  Alderney,  by  Mr.  George  Nelson,  lit 
been  placed  on  the  altar-tomb  in  Alderley  Churcl 
Cheshire.  The  figure  is  life-size,  in  a recumbei 
position,  and  represents  his  lordship  in  tb 
peer’s  robes.  The  likeness,  which  was  obtaine 
from  a cast  taken  after  death,  is  pronounced  b 
Lady  Stanley  and  the  different  members  of  tl 
family  to  be  very  successful.  Of  the  tomb  vs 
have  already  spoken. 

Monument  to  King  Robert  the  Bruce  a 
Stirling. — A monument  is  to  be  erected  i 
Stirling  to  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  Govemmei 
have  given  permission  to  erect  it  on  the  esplanac. 
of  Stirling  Castle. 


Builders'  Benevolent  Institution. — In  tl 

report  last  week  of  the  annual  meeting  of  th 
charity,  it  was  omitted  to  mention  that  while  tl 
accounts  showed  an  increase  in  the  amount  pa 
to  pensioners,  the  working  expenses  of  tl 
Institution  had  decreased. 


New  School  Board  Offices.— By  an  Act 

Parliament  just  printed,  the  powers  of  tl 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  are  extends 
in  regard  to  the  borrowing  of  money  to  enak 
the  School  Board  for  London  to  purchase  lan 
required  for  the  erection  of  offices  for  the  Boar 


Serious  Risks  on  the  Underground  Rail- 
way.— During  the  thunderstorm  that  passed 
over  London  on  Tuesday  night  before  last  a most 
exciting  scene  took  place  near  York-road  Station, 
which  is  situated  in  a deep  cutting,  and  the  fall 
of  rain  was  so  heavy  that  a large  amount  of 
water  had  accumulated.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  6T8  train  from  Barnet,  filled  with  passen- 
gers, emerged  from  the  tunnel,  the  water  had 
reached  such  a height  that  it  put  the  engine  fires 
out,  and  the  train  was  brought  to  a standstill. 
The  points  would  not  work,  the  sleepers  were 
afloat,  and  the  wires  of  the  telegraph  could 
not  be  used.  The  express  which  runs  on  to 
Farringdon-street  was  at  the  time  overdue.  The 
majority  of  the  passengers  were  unable  to  leave 
the  carriages,  owing[to  the  depth  of  the  water ; 
women  were  fainting ; and  even  the  servants  of 
the  company  seemed  paralysed  with  fear.  In 
the  midst  of  the  crisis  the  express  did  come  up  ; 
but  the  same  cause  which  had  placed  the  Barnet 
train  in  its  terrible  position  proved  its  salvation, 
for  the  water  also  put  out  the  fires  of  the  express 
engine,  which  drew  up  within  about  5 ft.  of  the 
hindermost  carriage  of  the  former  train  ! 

The  Worcester  Model  Dwellings  Associa- 
tion.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  association  has  been  held.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hastings  presided,  and  there  were  also  present 
Rev.  T.  L.  Wheeler,  Messrs.  F.  Parker,  J.  W. 
Isaac,  and  H.  Aldrich  (secretary).  Mr.  Aldrich 
read  the  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
It  thus  opened : — “ In  presenting  their  eighteenth 
annual  report,  your  governors  are  sorry  to  ob- 
serve that  the  causes  which  have  for  some  long 
time  militated  against  the  well-doing  of  the 
model  buildings  still  continue,  and,  indeed,  with 
greater  force.  During  the  past  year  the  two 
adverse  influences,  viz.,  reduced  rentals  and  in- 
creased expenditure,  have  been  more  strenuously 
at  work  than  before,  to  render  the  financial  por- 
tion of  the  association  more  unsatisfactory.  . . . 
The  proprietors  may  rely  that  if  the  anticipations 
are  unfortunately  not  realised  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twelve  months,  they  will  then  be  called 
together  to  consider  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  their  property.” 

Tunbridge  County  Bridge.  — A work  of 
some  importance  to  Tunbridge  has  just  been 
commenced.  It  is  that  of  pulling  down  the 
narrow,  dangerous,  and  inconvenient  structure 
known  as  the  Little  Bridge,  and  of  widening  the 
northern  approach  to  it.  The  entire  expense  of 
re-construction  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
county,  at  a cost  of  1,471?.,  the  contracts  ac- 
cepted  being  those  of  Mr.  George  Butchard,  for 
the  smith’s  and  founder’s  work,  at  995?.,  and 
Messrs.  Lacy  & Torkington  for  the  remainder  of 
the  work,  at  476?.  The  preparatory  work  of 
constructing  rafts,  driving  in  piles,  &c.,  is  already 
completed.  The  county  surveyor  (Mr.  Martin 
Bulmer)  has  the  superintendence  of  the  work, 
and  the  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board  (Mr.  Hobbs), 
is  to  render  assistance  as  the  work  progresses. 

The  Late  Dr.  Aldis. — -We  hear  with  very 
great  regret  of  the  death  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Aldis,  the 
earnest  and  painstaking  medical  officer  of  health 
for  St.  George’s,  Hanover- square.  He  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  all  sanitary  work : 
knew  what  to  do,  and  did  it. 


one  side  of  the  building  being  in  Hyde-street. 
The  intended  building  is  to  be  in  the  Gothic 


style  j the  external  dimensions  being  60  ft.  by 
47  ft.,  and  comprising  one  large  room  (60  ft.  by 
28  ft.),  billiard-room,  reading-room,  library,  and 
smoking-room.  The  usual  conveniences  for  hot 
water,  &c.,  will  be  in  the  basement.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  cost  of  the  structure  will  amount 
to  850?.,  but  in  addition  to  this  2001.  have  been 
paid  for  the  land.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  J. 
Eaton  & Son,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne ; and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  J.  Crabtree,  also  of  Ashton. 


Strike  of  Masons  in  Preston.— The  ston 
masons  in  Preston  are  at  present  out  on  strife 
in  consequence  of  the  masters  refusing  to  accei 
to  their  demand  of  an  advance  of  wages  of  6d,. 
day,  and  6d.  a day  extra,  as  expenses,  for  evev 
mile  they  are  employed  beyond  the  boundari 
of  Preston. 


The  Steam  Roller  in  Hackney. — A report 
on  the  use  of  a steam  roller  in  the  repair  of  roads, 
by  Mr.  James  Lovegrove,  C.E.,  chief  surveyor  to 
the  Hackney  District  Board  of  Works,  has  been 
issued  in  a printed  form,  by  order  of  the  Board. 
It  recommends  the  continued  use  of  the  roller, 
which  “ will  do  more  good  in  three  turns  over  the 
road  than  the  horse-roller  will  do  in  twelve.”  It 
is  more  desirable,  the  reporter  thinks,  to  hire 
than  to  purchase,  at  starting,  with  option  of  pur- 
chase. Its  first  cost  is  550?. ; and  it  can  roll  700 
to  800  yards  per  day.  The  horse-roller,  at  work 
in  Hackney,  costs  1?.  4s.  a day,  and  the  steam- 
roller belonging  to  the  Islington  district  costs,  in 
working,  about  1?.  12s.  a day.  On  hire,  including 
watching  and  water,  it  cost  4?.  10s.  6d.  as  against 
2?.  10s.  a day  with  watching  and  water. 

Presentation  to  an  Employer.— On  Tues- 
day evening  last,  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  J.  Dalby  Hobson,  Wesleyan  Chapel  builder, 
of  Duke-street,  Adelphi,  invited  him  to  a supper 
at  the  St.  Martin’s,  after  which  they  presented 
him  with  a handsome  alabaster  time-piece,  bear- 
ing a suitable  inscription,  engraved  on  an  orna- 
mental plate.  The  presentation  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  subscribers  by  Mr.  John  H.  Jones, 
the  general  manager,  who,  in  his  address, 
alluded  to  the  good  feeling  which  has  always 
existed,  and  to  the  total  absence  of  strikes  in 
the  film.  Mr.  Hobson,  who  has  just  completed 
some  contracts  at  the  Wesleyan  Training  Col- 
leges at  Battersea  and  Westminster;  also 
chapels  at  Richmond,  Putney,  North  Woolwich, 
and  Hadley,  was  necessarily  much  gratified  by 
the  demonstration. 

Unhealthy  Houses.— The  Artizans  and  La- 
bourers’ Dwellings  Act,  1868,  has  been  put  in 
force  by  the  St.  Giles’s  District  Board  of  Works 
for  the  removal  of  thirty  of  the  most  squalid 
houses  in  that  district.  The  medical  officer  of 
health  having  certified  that  these  houses  were 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  legal  notices 
were  issued  for  their  demolition.  In  the  case  of 
two  the  property  was  in  Chancery,  and  an  appeal 
was  lodged  against  the  decision  of  the  Board. 
The  appeal  was  heard  on  Wednesday  before  the 
justices  at  Westminster  Guildhall,  when  the 
Board’s  decision  was  confirmed. 

In  Japan  considerable  reforms  were  taking 
place  when  the  last  mail  left.  The  Government 
had  established  a patent  law.  Women  have  been 
granted  the  same  rights  as  men  as  regards 
visiting  the  temples,  &c. ; all  indecent  pictures 
and  exhibitions  are  henceforth  prohibited ; gas 
will  shortly  be  laid  at  Yokohama ; a fine  sus- 
pension bridge  is  being  erected  at  Yedo;  and 
the  burnt-down  part  of  that  city  is  being  laid 
out  in  streets,  90  ft.,  60  ft.,  and  48  ft.  wide. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  to  the  workhouse  of  the  Westmins1 
Union.  Mr.  E.  E.  Blatchley,  architect 

Warne  & Son £J>^59  9 ® 1 

Harding 


Simpson  . 

Cock... 

Copp 


0 0 


For  stables,  &c. 

Pond.  Quantities 

Avis 

Adamson 

Manly  & Eogers 

Tulley 

Bracher  & Son  .. 

Treveua  

Oliver  

Henshaw 


at  Blackfriars,  for  Messrs.  Spier 

ipplied : — 

£3,650  0 0 

3,649  0 0 

3,591  0 0 


3,150  0 0 


3,305  0 0 


For  a gentleman’s  residence  at  East  Sheen.  Quant 
bv  Mr.  Gaudy.  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell,  architect 

Simpson  £1,830  0 0 

Turner 4,122  0 0 

Ilenshaw  <k  Co 4,348  0 0 

Gibbs  4,207  0 0 

Higgs  4,180  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole  (accepted)  3,979  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  parish  church  of  Ysputly-lys  p 
Cardiganshire.  Mr.  Withers,  architect : — 

Church.  Tower. 

Williams £850  0 0 ...£170  0 0 

Jones  & Sons  725  0 0 ...  140  0 0 


For  building  parochial  institution  for  St.  Mark’s,  N<! 
Audley-strect,  George-street,  Oxford-street.  Mr.  Withij 
architect : — 

Allen  & Sons £4,483  0 0 


For  sewers,  &c.,  at  Plumstead 

Lowgan  

Henshaw 

Harris 

Morris 

Bloomfield 

Hubbard 

Tongue  

Marshall...—— 

Pizzey 

Stevens  & Crook  

Kirk 

Ritson 

Riley  


£3,600  0 0 C 
3,150  0 0 j 
3,12-1  0 0 
, 3,100  0 0 | 


2,750  0 
2,670  0 
2,500  0 
2,487  0 
2,400  0 


2,282 

1,690 


0 0()| 


Mr  William  Wigginton,  architect : — 

‘ Forster  £1,722  0 0 

T.  & G.  Harrold  1,623  0 0 

J.  & W.  Harrold 1,438  5 10  : 


For  warehouse,  &c.,  Ely-place  and  Charterhouse-st-i 
Holborn . Mr.  William  Wigginton,  architect 

Merritt  & Ashby £2,857  0 0 1 

A v ford  & Whillier  2,600  0 0 i 

Kent 2,511  0 0 

Eaton  & Chapman  2,351  0 0 

Heath  2,293  0 0 

Falkner  (accepted) 2,112  0 0 ( 


For  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels’  Vicarage,  Lol. 

Fields,  Hackney,  E.  Mr.  Win.  Wigginton,  architec 
Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram...  " 1 

Hill  A Sons 

Killby 

Heath  

Falkner  

Merritt  & Ashby 


: . £3,107 
3,053  0 
..  3,015  0 
2,915  0 


2,851 
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r alterations  to  St.  Mark’s  Schools,  Old-street.  Mr. 
iam  Wigginton,  architect. 

Henshaw  (accepted)  £275  0 0 

iccepled  for  Congregational  Church,  Hornsea,  East 
irkshire.  Mr.  S.  Musgrave,  architect : — 

Bricklayer' g Work. 

Hulsc  & Stephenson  £350  10  C 

Joiner' 8 Work. 

H.  & W.  K.  Barr £533  5 0 

Mason' a Work. 

Denton  £586  19  6 

Plumber,  Glazier,  Qasfitter,  and  Painter's  Work. 

” — £165  0 0 

Slater's  Work. 

Dawber  & Sons £79  0 0 

Jronfounder’s  Work. 

King  & Co £11  0 0 


ccepted  for  Congregational  Church,  in  William-street, 
1.  Mr.  S.  Musgrave,  architect : — 

Bricklayer's,  4'C-,  Work. 

Musgrave  & Son £725  0 0 


Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Gasfltter's  Work. 

Harrison £138  0 I 

Ironfounder's  Work. 

King  & Co £62  0 ( 

Slater’s  Work. 

Wilde  & Sons £97  4 ( 

Painter's  Work. 

WnSht £17  16  ( 


and  business  premises,  at  Leeds.  Mr.  8. 
sgravo,  urchitect . - 

J,awson  £2,287  0 0 

£h?rPc  2,249  15  0 

' Britton  2,248  12  0 

Longley,  Bros 2 232  0 0 

^‘tek-y i.  2,182  10  0 

Oakes  & Son  (accepted) 2,150  0 0 

or  proposed  new  premises,  at  corner  of  Nutford-place 
Edgware-road,  for  Mr.  K.  Tyrell.  Mr.  Daniel  Ruddle 
liteot : — ’ 

Bulhvant  3 307  0 0 

3,240  0 0 

Will  & Sons 3,167  0 0 

- 3,075  0 0 

Wigmore  (accepted)  2,946  0 0 

AUcbuisou  & Walker 2,095  0 0 


or  stables , &tb,  at  Beckenham,  Kent,  for  Captain 
It,  R.N.  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  architect : — 

8tiinpson  & Co £125  0 0 

Car“>;><>y 393  17  0 

Grubb 385  0 0 

I or  alterations  at  Southend  Mills,  Lewisham,  for  Messrs. 
3s-  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  architect 

£“bble  ■••• £497  0 0 

otimpson  & Co 495  0 0 

Grubb 439  0 0 

roposed  MissionHall  and  British  Workmen’s  Institute 
legar-road,  Bow.  Messrs.  Hills  & Fletcher,  architects! 
ntitiea  supplied  : — 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co.  £1,450  0 0 

4dous, 1,428  6 0 

Alexander  1,390  0 0 

Yfogar 1,365  0 0 

Abraham 1,367  0 0 

Gryvcr 1,267  0 0 

Balt  1,220  0 0 

Sheffield  (accepted) 1,185  0 0 

or  Infirmary  to  Aston  Union  Workhouse,  Birming- 
Mr.  Yeovil  le  Thomason,  architect  — 

Smith. 


Matthews 

Evcral  

Bennett 

Parnell  & Son 

Jones  

Barnsley  & 80ns 

Cresswell  & Sons  

Jeffrey  & Pritchard  . 
Garlick  (accepted)  ... 


..£11,034  0 
..  10,890  0 

..  9,955  0 

..  9,740  0 

..  9,459  0 


9,227  0 
9,065  0 
8,648  0 


n proposed  works  in  forming  a warehouse  at  Cross- 
et,  Hatton-garden,  for  Messrs.  Hopkiu  & Williams 
*°’s.  Scurry  & Wright,  architects: — 


I Kilby  

3 Bangmeud  & Way... 
1 vV  atson,  Brothers 


0 0 


lor  schools  and  residence,  Chilworth,  Surrev,  for  the 

|.e  ol  Northumberland 

i K^enngton  (accepted) 595  0 0 

J 477  0 0 

fcr  incidental  builder’s  work  to  engine,  boilers,  flues, 

II  Yate9 
|l  Elliott 

1 gssr.'sgay*’ 


For  St.  Andrew’s  new  schools  and  residences,  Plaistow, 
Essex.  Mr.  James  Brooks,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Son 

Foster  (accepted)  £2,266  0 0 

For  conservatory  and  vinery  works,  at  “ The  Lodge  ” 
East  Acton.  Messrs.  Hutchins  & Ogden,  surveyors  — ’ 

Weeks  & Co £501  0 0 ' 

Ramsey  363  16  3 

Harris  & Wondrop  (accepted)  ...  319  0 0 

For  house  at  Dockhead,  for  Messrs.  Pocock.  Mr.  Geo. 
Elkington,  architect  .• — 

Capps  & Co £1,010  0 0 

K'rk 988  0 0 

Ferret 975  0 0 

Beyen  950  0 0 

Buller' 918  0 0 

Tarrant  900  0 0 


— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nottingham  Lodge, 
Eltham,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Alexander  McEwan.  Mr.  Welby 
Pugin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R O 
Harris : - ~ ; . . t - - ' -r-.j 

Lascelles  (accepted)  £ £1,780  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  5V.  A.— K.— F.  W.  R.— W.  1.— L.  A W.— R.  S.— W.  C.  B.— 
H.  J.  P.-W.  C.  J.-F.  H.  H.-IL  X.  B.— G.  N.— H.  T.  G.-A.  S. 

J.  R.  E.— E.  R.  B.— \V.  B.— C.  B.— F.  H.  H.— J.  II.  J.— S.  A J 
J.  w.— B.  & Son.— J.  B.  D.— II.  & P.-McD.  S.-L.  (have  bean  giv 
In  the  JluUder  before  now).— J.  t V.  (we  cannot  Interfere  In  privo 

disputes.  tVe  should  merely  mislead,  evidence  being  incomplete). 

J.  tv.  B.  (employ  a proper  person.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter).— Roigato  (next  week). 

tVe  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac. , must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  : 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


CONTRACTS — -Contimied  from  p.  ii. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  the  RE-BUILDING  of  the  VICARAGE  HOUSE  at  8tan- 
nmgfleld,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  may  send 
their  names  and  references  to  Mr.  CHRISTIAN,  Architect,  8a.  Whlte- 
hail-placo,  London,  before  AUGUST  6th.  Mr.  CHRISTIAN  does  not 
hind  himself  to  reply  to  any  such  communication. 


Batli  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality—  RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarryroen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Ii*on,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypicces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
and  prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
rooms, 14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-Axe, 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey 
Green  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Advt.J 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.  Accuracy  is  guaranteed  j 
punctuality  may  with  confidence  be  relied  upon. 
Plans  and  Drawings  Copied,  Traced,  or  Litho- 
graphed.— [Advt.] 


ALLEN  & COMPANY, 

AET  FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  G/1TES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

GAS  and  WATER-WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 

A Yolumeof  the  NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  5s.  in  stamps, 
and  allowed  on  first  order.  Sole  im- 
porters of  Barbezat'a  French  Iron 


s AT.  \V.  Aldwinckle,  architects  : 
- £434 


I 


MPERIAL  fire  insurance 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 


360  0 0 




D.r  incidental  builder’s  work  to  flour-mill,  Lambeth  TAEATH  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT, 

11  ’ workhouse.  Messrs.  R.  Parris  & T W AHirinel-le  with  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY, 

t litects  *■  ■iUUmnCJae«  Provided  for  by  a Policy  of  the 

• Yates  „ RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COJ1PANY. 

S £239  0 0 Against  Accidents  of  all  kinda 

1 reooit  X .Money  207  0 0 An  Annual  Paymeut  of  3i  to  6A  5s.  Insure*  1.0001  at  Death.  . 

Crockett  (accepted)  lqq  10  n allowance  at  the  rate  of  61.  per  week  for  Injury 

Elliott  17S  n ,»  fll.  CORNH1LL,  and  10,  REGENT  STREET.  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


cpENDERS  are  required  for  the  COMPLE- 

A-  ,T,r°N  Of  a PAIR  of  large  SEMI-DETACHED  VILLAS,  at 
-iklinfco?.  ■"i11"'  t0  lle  delivered  not  later  than  WEDNESDAY. 
J,1*  AU.uusr  instant,  to  HOWARD  & CO.  17,  New  Bridge-street, 
particulars,  specifications,  Ac.  apply  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
HAMMER.  Estate  Office,  Sllverdalo,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS. — TENDERS  are  desired 

RFSIOPNOP6  ,ER|-C?I^P'T  NE'V  SCU0°L  and  TEACHER'S 

0KEf£UE‘N C£"  to  Jx*  built  at  Hampton,  near  Evesham.  Plans  and 
specification  may  he  seen,  and  further  particulars  obtained,  at  the 
™LY  27th  to  AUGUST  10th. 
Tenders  to  be  sent  to  B.  V ORK3IAN,  Esq.  Hampton,  near  Evesham. 
iat^^,'U,'AUGUST  12th'  «"dorsed.  " Tender  for  New  School" 
July  27th,  1872.  GEO.  HUNT.  Architect,  Evesham. 

TWIND  POWER  for  PUMPING.— 

’ * T>‘«  Dir^t/'rs  Of  the  Faversham  Water  Company.  Limited, 

require  a WINDMILL,  of  15-horso  power,  erected  on  their  Works 
near  laversham,  with  strong  P,RICK  BUILDING,  and  every  neces-’ 
aary  appliance  complete,  for  driving  a set  of  8-inch  pumps,  with  con- 
venient arrangement  on  crank-shaft  for  substituting  steam-power 
Also,  a sot  of  8-Inch  three-throw  pumps,  of  most  approved  description, 
with  gun-metal  barrels,  air-vessel,  coppor  suction-pipe,  6-inch  rising 
mum,  iron  girders,  guides,  Ac.  fitted  complete.  Tenders  and  specifi- 
cations to  he  submitted,  either  jointly  or  separately,  for  Mill,  with 
crank  shaft  oyer  well,  Ac.  erected  complete  ; for  brick  building,  with 
ladders  and  stages  complete  ; and  for  pumps,  fixed  and  attached  com- 
plete, on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  AUGUST,  to  R.  DARNEY,  Faver- 
sham  of  whom  aU  information  may  be  obtained.  The  Directors  do 
not  hind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 
sLto,Bmud^ 

which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder."  No.  1.180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  Anns.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  smaU  builders.— Address, 
E.  A 4,  St  George's-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

Bound  In  cloth,  Is.  6d.  or  post  free  for  20  stamps. 

O TABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS 

“Includes  a considerable  amount  of  nscfnl  Information  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats."— Builder,  August  27  1870 

ST.  I'ANCRAS  IRONWORK  COM  PAN  Y.'oid  St  Pancraa- 
road,  London,  N.W. 

“ TyORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

t V HOSrES," 

The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of  “ TheDwellings  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,"  by  HEN RY  ROBERTS,  Esq.  F.S.A  (author  of  "Home 
Reform,"  anil  "The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes") 
will  be  found  a summary  of  the  efl'orte  at  home  and  abroad  to  secure 
"Healthy  Homes " for  working  men  and  women. 

" A most  valuable  handbook."— Ilullder. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  Price  7s.  Also 
Designs  for  Cottages,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Specifications,  Ac. 

In  < a-owu  8vo.  with  37  Woodcuts,  price  5s.  cloth, 

PERSPECTIVE  ; or,  the  Art  of  Drawing 

J . , wha,t  one  Sees.  Explained  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  those 
Sketching  from  Nature. 

By  Lieut.  W H.  COLLINS,  R.E.  F.R.A.S.  late  Instructor  in 
Surveying  and  Military  Drairing  in  tire  Royal  Military  Academy, 

London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  A CO.  Paternoster-row. 

„ Crown  Svo.  price  3s.  cloth  (postage  2d.) 

ITHE  TIMBER  MERCHANT’S  aud 

-L.  BUILDER’S  COMPANION  : containing  Tables  of  the  Reduced 
Weightand  Measurement  of  Deals  and  Battens  of  all  sizes;  also  the 
Relative  Price  that  each  size  bears  per  Lineal  Foot  to  any  given  price 
per  Petersburg  Standard  Hundred.  Ac.  Ac. 

By  WILLIAM  DOWSING.  Timlier  Merchant.  HulL 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

Second  Edition,  with  5 Plates,  Royal  8vo.  5s.  cloth  (postage  3d.) 

rpHE  STRAINS  on  STRUCTURES  of 

j IRON  WORK,  with  Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction. 

By  F.  W.  SHIELDS.  51.  Inst.  C.E. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

— , This  day,  in  Crown  8vo.  price  1b.  6d. 

OEWER-GAS  ; and  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT 

bA  OUT  of  HOUSES.  A Hand-book  on  House-Drainage 

By  OSBORNE  REYNOLDS,  M.A. 

Professor  ol  Engineering  in  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
MACMILLAN  A OO.  London. 

NOTICE. -To  the  ARCHITECTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  : also 
the  CONTRACTORS. 

Early  In  AUGUST  A NEW  WORK  will  be  published, 

pXECUTED  EXAMPLES  by  MODERN 

*—d  ARCHITECTS.  Four  I>late3.  Imp.  4to.  with  Four  Pages  of 
Letterpress  and  Wrapper  Monthly.  Price  to  Subscribers,  5s.  ; Non- 
Subscribers.  6s.  6d.  ’ 

The  First  Number  will  contain  a CHUROH,  SCHOOL.  MANSION, 
and  a VILLA.  The  Architects  have  kindly  consented  to  lend  their 
drawings,  and  to  become  subscribers.  AU  Architects  wishing  the 
insertion  of  their  drawings,  wUl  please  forward  same,  carriage  paid, 
with  a subscription  order.  The  name  aud  address  of  each  Architect 
will  lie  given,  also  the  Contractor's  estimate  for  erection,  aud  each 
monthly  number  will  be  varied. 

A New  Work  just  published  on 

SPECIFICATIONS,  after  the  MODEL  of 

BARTHOLOMEW’S.  8vo.  lettered.  Price  If.  10s. 

London  : R.  A.  SPRIGG  (Original  Publisher  of  all  Atchley  A Co.'s 
Publications),  106,  Great  RusseU-street,  Bedford-squore. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  with  plates,  7s.  6d. 

TTEALTH  and  COMFORT  in  HOUSE 

J L BUILDING,  or  Ventilation  with  Warm  Air  by  SeU-acting 

Suction  Power,  with  Experiments. 

By  J.  DRYSDALE,  51.  D.  and  J.  W.  HAYWARD,  M.D. 

London  : E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 

Now  ready.  Part  II.  20  plates,  price  9s. 

EXAMPLES  of  ENGLISH  MEDIAEVAL 

1 1 FOLIAGE,  taken  from  Btnldings  of  the  Twelfth  to  the 
Fifteenth  Century. 

By  JA5IES  K.  COLLING.  F.R.I.B.A.  Author  of  " Gothic 
Ornaments,"  "Details  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  "Art  Foliage,”  Ac. 

To  be  issued  in  Four  Parts,  with  letter-press,  Ac.  price  Pa.  each, 
brining  one  voL  royal  quarto,  72  plntes,  price  If.  16s. 

London:  Published  by  the  Author.  150.  Hampstead -road,  N.W. 

B.  T.  BATSFORD,  52,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

VU  H.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

V V • ham-street.  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Slansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  aud  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION,  or 

1 other  DRAWINGS  Artistically  PREPARED  from  Rough 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[Aug.  3,  1S72. 


A CITY  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR 

undertakes  PROFESSIONAL  BUSINESS,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, for  Provincial  Architects  and  others, — Address,  No.  555,  Office  of 
■■  The  Builder."  


Pupil.— a civil  engineer,  having 

works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANCY 
in  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.— 
Address.  A B.  21,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 


pHE  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR  OF 


BARNSLEY,  Yorkshire,  has  a VACANCY  in  his  Offices  fc 

Y'oung  Gentleman  as  ARTICLED  PUPIL.— For  particulars  and  ter 
address  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR,  Barnsley,  Yorkshire. 

Barnsley,  July,  1872. 


w 


A.NTED,  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL  in  an 


ARCHITECT'S  OFFICE  in  Bristol,  where  a good  prn. 
knowledge  of  building  may  he  obtained.  A moderate  premiui 
quired.  —Address,  B.  H.  Victoria  Hotel,  Thomas-street,  Bristol. 


FNI'IAX  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COL- 

1 LEGE,  COOPER'S  HILL,  EGHAM.— The  APPOINTMENT  of 
INSTRUCTOR  in  ARCHITECTURAL  and  MECHANICAL  DRAW- 
ING, now  VACANT,  will  shortly  be  tilled  up.  Sabiry  350/.  with 
quarters.  The  holder  must  be  unmarried/—  Apply,  with  testimonials, 
to  the  President  of  the  College. 


nniiE 

X (Lim 


BOMBAY  GAS  COMPANY 


(Limited)  REQUIRE  a RESIDENT  ENGINEER  

MANAGER  for  their  Works  in  Bombay.  Salary,  720/.  per  annum, 
with  free  [house,  and  9(iZ.  per  annum  horse  allowance,  and  200/.  per 
annum  increase  for  every  1 per  cent,  paid  in  dividends  over  5 per  cent, 
per  annum  to  the  sluireholders.  Free  passage  out  and  home.  The 
last  dividend  paid  was  at  the  rate  of  7 per  cent,  per  annum.— Apply 
by  letter,  enclosing  testimonials,  addressed  to  the  Secretary.  4.  Great 
Winchester-street  Buildings.  E.C.  on  or  before  the  5th  AUGUST  next. 


THOROUGH  of  SALFORD.-  WANTED,  a 

. 1 J person  duly  qualified  to  act  (in  the  place  of  Mr.  John  Bowden, 


and  other  Works,  to  be  executed  within  the  Salford  Di 

must  be  competent  to  prepare  plans,  sections,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates. and  will  he  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  office.  Salary  300/.  per  annum.  Applications  (stating 
age.  with  testimonials)  endorsed  "Surveyor."  to  be  forwarded  to  me 
on  or  before  the  12th  of  AUGUST  next. — By  order. 

EDWIN  ANDREW,  Town  Clerk. 

Town-hall,  Salford.  26th  July.  1872. 


"\ATANTED,  in  a country  Office,  a com- 

Y ' peteut  SURVEYOR  and  LEVELLER,  wiio  must  be  also  a 
neat  and  expeditious  draughtsman.  Salary  must  be  moderate.— 
Apply,  stating  age.  references,  and  salary  required,  to  499,  Office  of 


YV 


XT ANTED,  as  CLERK,  a Young  Man, 

' V --mstomed  to  Saw-Mill  accounts.— Apply,  liy 

IS  and  all  particulars,  toB.  N.  W.  1 ) , Guilford -street.  W.  C. 


inly, 


"ViyANTED,  an  experienced  CLERK,  in  a 

1 Y BUILDER'S  Office,  with  a knowledge  of  the  business.  Must 
understand  bookkeeping,  and  be  able  to  superintend  the  trade  geue- 
ysaliy.  A thoroughly  trustworthy,  steady  Mali  indispensable.  State, 
in  own  handwriting,  age  and  previous  experience,  with  terms. — Ad- 
dress.  G.  PARSONAGE  * SON,  Cheltenham. 


TY7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a first-class 

VY  GRAINER,  WRITER,  GILDER.  PENCIL  HAND,  and  to 


AY 


7 ANTED,  a FOREMAN,  for  a small 

' BRICKFIELD,  a few  mRes  out  of  London.  Must  be  able  to 
1U  and  write.  References  will  be  required.— Apply  by  letter  to 
O.  M.  5,  Queeu's-squave,  Westminster. 


TO  MASONS. 

WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN  of 

1 I MASONS.  Must  be  well  acquainted  with  church  restoration. 
Wages,  2/.  per  week.— Apply  to  Mr.  C.  HILLS,  Norwich-road.  East 
Dereham,  Norfolk, 


\ATANTED,  an  experienced  FOREMAN  of 

V Y JOINERS,  to  Take  Charge  of  a Shop  of  Men.  He  i 
understand  drawings  and  setting  out.  thoroughly  understand  stai 
work  and  machinery,  and  be  in  every  respect  efficient.— Apply,  st 
references  and  salary  required,  to  A.  1,  Post-office.  Gloucester. 


YY 


/"ANTED,  by  a really  good  DRAUGHTS- 

^ MAN,  au  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  weU  versed  in  construe- 
perspective.  Salary,  30s.  per  week. — Address,  ALPHA, 
:.  Broadway,  Deptford,  S.E. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

V r WORKING  SHOP  FOREMEN,  or  to  Take  the  Charge 


~V\T  ANTED,  a thoroughly  practical 

Y Y WORKING  FOREMAN,  to  Take  the  Charge  of  the  Car- 
penters' and  Joiners'  Work  for  a Mansion  in  the  country.  None  hut 
those  who  can  give  the  most  satisfactory  reference  as  to  ability, 
energy,  and  sobriety  need  apply,— Address,  No.  514,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 


w 


TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 

ANTED,  for  a Permanency,  a practical 

GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Joiner  by  trade  preferred.  State 
References  will  be  required.— Apply  to  J.  J.  Post-office, 


TYTANTED,  in  a Country  Saw-Mill,  a Man, 

IT  to  WORK  a PLANING  MACHINE.  Ac.  Must  lie  steady 
and  well  experienced. — Apply,  stating  wages,  B.  B.  Victoria  Hotel, 
No.  140.  Thoruas-street,  Bristol. 


WANTED,  a good  STAIRCASE  HAND. 

Y Y Good  references  required.— Apply  by  letter  only,  to  B.  J.  29, 
Eleanur-road,  Hackney.  N. 


TO  PAINTERS,  &c. 

\\T ANTED,  a respectable  and  steady  Man  to 

I » act  as  a WORKING  FOREMAN.  Constant  work.  None 
need  apply  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  the  management  of  men. 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  Messrs.  GARROD  & SMITH,  3511,  Edgware-road, 


TAT ANTED,  a respectable  YOUTH,  aged 

IT  16  to  18.  in  a BUILDER'S  OFFICE,  who  can  write  a good 
hand,  and  make  himself  generally  useful. — Answer,  in  own  hand- 
writing. to  A.  B.  10,  Tavistock-street,  Bedford -square.  W.C. 


TA/"ANTED,  by  a Builder,  ten  miles  from 

I T London,  an  energetic  YOUNG  MAN,  to  assist  him  in  his 


Office,  Ac.  Must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  builders'  books.  

the  general  routine.  If  a plain  draughtsman,  would  be  on  advantage. 
Address,  stating  references,  salary  required,  Ac.  A.  G.  H.  Post-office, 
ChigweU,  E. 


PAINTERS.— WANTED,  a good  WRITER 

X and  G RAINER.  Constant  work.  Wages.  7d.  rer  hour.— 
Apply  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  A W.  HOSKINS,  Painters.  Ac.  Darlington. 


TXT  ANTED,  to  ARTICLE  a well-educated 

I Y and  energetic  Young  Man,  aged  17.  to  a CIVIL  ENGINEER, 
having  plenty  of  work,  or  to  a Finn  of  Contractors,  where  he  would 
gain  practical  experience. — Address,  E.  ELLICE  CLARK,  Assistant 
Engineer.  Town-hall,  Ramsgate. 


VJ 

I T class  G RAINER  and  MARBLER,  Piecework.— Address, 
A.  G.  151,  Carlton-road.  Kentish-towu,  N.W. 


\T ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


"y^TANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 


WANTED,,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS. 
Wages  required,  21.  2s.  per  week.  Aged  32.  Good  reference.— 
Address,  C.  S.  2,  Cainbridge-termcc,  Peekham. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V Y competent  and  energetic  ASSISTANT.  Can  prepare  plans, 
specifications,  aud  estimates,  aud  is  well  versed  In  accounts.  Aged  32. 
Highest  testimonials.— Address.  No.  537,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

V V ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT,  of  some  years'  experience. 

A permanency  preferred.— Terms  about  31s.  6d-  per  week.— Address, 
No.  560,. Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Y V systematical  FOREMAN  of  twelve  years'  experience,  who 
directed  a shop  of  seventy  benches  several  years.  Salary  in  keeping 
with  the  depressed  .state  of  the  trade,  and  the  country  preferred. — 
Address.  X.  S.  Post-office,  Redhill  Junction.  London. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
or  CHARGE  of  n JOB,  by  a practical  man  of  good  experience,  good 
Irauglitsmnn  and  designer,  well  up  in  making  detail  and  working 
Irawings,  Ac.  First-class  manager  of  men,  and  setter  out  of  working- 
rods.  Good  reference  and  testimonials. — Address,  520,  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  bv  a Youth, 

T V aged  17,  as  PLUMBER'S  LABOURER.  Has  been  used  to 
the  same  three  years. — Address,  R.  C.  4,  Industry-terrace,  Station- 
road,  Brixton. 

W ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

Y Y BRICKLAYER;  in  all  its  branches,  to  work  on  an  estate  or 
ora  good  jobbing  builder.  Town  or  country.  Seven  years'  diameter. 
Address,  M.  N.  Post-office,  Teddiugton,  Middlesex. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first- 

V V class  Builder's  Clerk  of  many  years'  experience.  Can  take 
out  quantities,  estimate,  and  write  specifications.  Is  a good  draughts- 
man. Clan  price  out  day  accounts.  Neat  lxiqk-keeper.  Aged  36. 
Salary,  21.  per  week.  Reference  to  present  employer. — Address,  A.  B. 
Mrs.  Robinson's.  36,  Oazell-street  North,  Birmingham. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  STORE  or 

VV  GATE  KEEPER.  Has  been  seven  years  as  above  at  a 
Builder's.  Is  well  used  to  all  kinds  of  Builders  and  Contiaetors'  stores. 
Can  have  seven  years'  good  character  from  last  Bituatiou. — Address, 
W.  J.  No.  9,  Seekford-street.  Clerkenwcll. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  experi- 

VV  enced  CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  in  sashes  and  frames, 
boxing  shutters,  shop-fronts,  stairs,  alterations,  general  repairs,  or  the 
general  repairs  of  an  estate  of  houses,  at  very  low  wages.  Aged  50.— 
Address.  WEBB,  8,  Burdett-street,  Walworth  Common. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  WORKING 

V V SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  Shop  aud  General  Foreman, 
or  Foreman  on  a Job.  A good  general  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches.  Thoroughly  experienced  iu  the  duties  of  either  situation. — 
Address,  HARROLD,  43,  Gilbert-road,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  AND  DECORATORS. 

~\\T ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first- class 

\ V PLUMBER.  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.  Thoroughly 

understands  every  branch  in  the  business.  Is  willing  to  make  him- 
self generally  useful.  Can  do  writing  and  graining.  Wages  no  object, 
if  fur  a constancy.— Address,  R.  C.  4,  Wellingtou-terrace,  Paddington- 

"\1TANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUATION 

VV  us  PLUMBER,  w'illing  to  fill  up  his  time  iu  painting  and 
glazing,  .to.  Has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade. — Address,  J.  M. 
No.  72,  Carlisle-street,  Edgware-road,  London. 

T XT  ANTED,  bv  an  energetic,  practical  Man, 

VV  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  Clerk 
of  Works.  First-class  reference.— Address,  ALPHA,  care  of  Mr. 
Rolfc.  17,  St.  John's  Wood-terrace.  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WTANTED,  by  an  experienced  London 

V V FOREMAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  af  BRICK- 
LAY'ERS,  Clerk  of  Works,  or  to  Talso  Charge  of  a Job.  Good  refer- 
ence.—Address,  W.  H.  No.  5,  Moor-lane,  Loughborough,  Leicester. 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Constant 

W BERTH  as  PAINTER,  GRAINER.  and  PAPERHANGER. 
Town  or  country,  Ago  34.  Undeniable  reference  a9  to  character  and 
ability. — Address,  W.  B.  26,  Noble-street,  St.  Luke's,  Loudon. 

\X/"ANTED,  by  a first-class  PLUMBER,  a 

YV  SITUATION.  Understands  liot-water  apparatus.  Can  do 
plain  zinc-work.  Fill  up  time  painting  and  glazing. — Address,  J.  S. 
No.  12,  John's-road,  Baek-road.  Kingsland,  E. 

\\T ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  an 

V V ENGAGEMENT,  or  Piecework,  in  general  Plumber's  Work 
and  Gas  Fittings.  First-class  testimonials.— Address,  A.  B.  3,  Chip- 
penhain-terrace,  Harrow-road. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

\XT  ANTED,  by  a thorough  practical 

VV  PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  First-class  references 
us  to  ability.  Town  or  country. — Address,  J.  W.  33,  Warrlor-roiul, 
Wyndham-road,  Camberwell. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Can  do  gas  or  plain 
zinc  work.  Good  references  if  required. — Address,  E.  H._12,_China- 
walk,  Lambe  til  -road,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Y\  T.  ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a PERM  A- 

Y V NENT  SITUATION,  in  Town  or  country,  as  FAINTER 

and  GLAZIER.  Can  do  jobbing  plumbing,  gasfitting,  plain  zinc 
working.  Has  been  used  to  general  house  repairs.  Has  a good  refer 
euce  if  required. — Address,  J.  B.  4,  New-street,  Portland-town,  W. 

TO  LANDLORDS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a BRICKLAYER,  constant 

T V EMPLOYMENT.  Thoroughly  competeut  to  tike  entire 
charge  of  repairs  to  an  estate.—  Address,  J.  R.  99,  Cumberland-street 
Hackney-road. 

"ANTED,  to  TAKE  PAINTIN 


T V GRAINING,  Ac.  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job. 

MAN  of  PAINTERS.  Can  be  highly  recommended.^  ^Aged  3( 


ct,  Old  St.  Pancras-road.lN.V 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TX7ANTED,  by  an  experienced  SHC 

IT  FOREMAN,  a quantity  of  JOINER'S  WORK  to  P] 
PARE.  Labour  and  material,  or  labour  only.  A good  reference  I 
security  will  he  given  and  required.— Address.  W.  A.  34.  Poris-stn 
Lambeth. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLU5IBERS. 

\\T ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man, 

V V SITUATION  as  PLUMBER  aud  GASFITTER.  Can  do 
water,  hath,  pump,  and  deep  well  work,  plain  zinework.  Ac.  Towr 
country.  Can  have  good  references. — Address,  G.  R.  36,  Susscx-ph 
Blyth-lane,  Hammersmith.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 


\\T ANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENTS 

V V as  GENERAL  CLERK  and  BOOKKEEPER.  Aged  25 


3 GENE/ 

lick  at.  ngures,  and  has  a fair  knowledge  of  drawing.  Ac.— At 
. B.  Post-office,  Basingstoke,  Hants. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT 

as  DRAUGHTS!!!  AN.  Has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sixt 
years  on  plans,  Ac.  or  large  public  gas.  water,  and  drainage  wo) 
and  previously  two  years  with  an  architect.  Good  references,  Ai 
Address,  C.  E.  24.  Stoekbridge-terrace,  Pimlico,  London,  S.W. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

N experienced  ESTIMATOR,  ME: 

SURER.  Ac.  requires  a SITUATION.  Has  hod  great  exp 
all  branches  of  the  building  trade.  Would  have  uo  object 
ral  office  work. — Address,  X.  Y’.  Deacon's  News-room,  Lead 
set.  E.C. | 


N experienced  ARCHITECT’S  ASSIS 

i i vt  .1.-;... ;..i.,  n l’.FVfl  AGF.MF.VT  lit  A Hinder 


A : 

Ajl  ANT  deslresan  immediate  RE-ENGAGEMENT 

salary.  He  is  accustomed  to  working  out  contract  di 
rough  sketches,  aud  to  the  general 
Address,  L.  P.  20,  Kings 


. iue  work  of  an  office.  Age 
Commercial-road.  Hull. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  QUANTITY  sri:\  l-.YoKS. 

AN  experienced  ASSISTANT  requires  : 

ENGAGEMENT.  Aged  2-1.- Address,  C.  B,  14,  Oval-rt 
Kennlngton,  S.W. 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  is  desirous  of  i 

ENGAGEMENT.  Neat  draughtsman  and  writer,  sli 
■ledge  of  perspective,  and  wishes,  if  possible.  Jo  have  Jur 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  large  experiem 

desires  a permanent  SITUATION,  either  as  AGENT 
MANAGER.  Twelve  years'  experience  in  building  and  rail\ 
works,  and  well  up  In  quantities,  plans,  estimates,  primo  c 
levelling.  Jtc.—  Address,  L.  M.  Post-office,  Eye.  Suffolk. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


A S CLEEK  of  WORKS,  WANTED, 

/ A SITUATION,  by  an  experienced  CLERK  of  WORKS,  on 


SITUATION,  by  an  experienced  CLERK 
BUILDER'S  MANAGER.  WeU  versed  <«  umi, 
plete  a large  church.  First-class  refer 
Address,  C.  F.  care  of  Sira  Hedgelong.  12, 


othic.  About  U.  . 
s and  testimonial 


A1 


S TRAVELLER. — A Gentleman,  well  ■ 

the  Timber  and  Building  trades,  an  active  man  of  busin 


r_ untant.  with  a 1 

APPOINTMENT  as  TRAVELLER  or 
dress,  D.  M.  12.  Albert-terrace,  Nottiug-liiU,  W, 


inrough  bookkeeper 


A 


DECORATOR,  PAINTER,  &c., 

thoroughly  good  workman,  with  twelve  years'  experienci 


wishes  for  an 
a Job  or  otherwise. 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  DECORATORS. 

FIRST-CLASS  Decorative  ARTI! 

wants  EMPLOYMENT.  Town  or  country.— Address, 
f "The  Builder.' 


GRAINING  AND  WRITING. 

A FIRST-CLASS  GRAINER  and  WRIT] 

is  open  to  a JOB.-Address,  B.  YOUNG,  186,  Vauxhall-brl 
road,  Pimlico,  S.W. J 

A COMPETENT  PLUMBER  desires 

/ \ SITUATION.  No  objection  to  fill  up  time  at  other  brant 
Wa  -es  not  so  much  an  object  as  a constancy.  Seven  years  releret 
Address.  W.  ALLEN,  113,  Clifton-street,  Finsbury,  E.C 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

GOOD  CARPENTER  and  JOIN! 

WANTS  EMPLOYMENT,  at  moderate  wages,  either  at 
,r  building,  or  in  a jobbing  shop.  Understands  drawings, 
work  or  wUl  undertake  any  kind  of  plain  or  fancy  woods 
e —Address,  A.  Z.  6,  York-tv™™  Tttoh.ntreet.  Clanham. 


TO  SAW  MILL  PROPRIETORS  AND  TIMBER  MERCHANT 

THE  Advertiser,  who  has  been  many  ye 

einoloved  in  an  old-established  saw-mills,  with  timber  t 
connected,  is  desirous  of  a SITUATION  as  CLERK,  TOWN  TRA1 
LER,  or  COLLECTOR.— Address,  A.  B.  31,  Queen  Margaret  s-g; 
Mildinay  Park 


TION  as  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN.  Has  had  the  management 
of  first-class  jobs,  both  in  town  and  country.  Thoroughly  understands 
the  preparing  of  joinery  and  other  work.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by 
trade.  Aged  43.  Good  references.— Address,  B.  E.  26,  Glynn-street, 
> auxhall-gardens,  Lambeth. 


TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a first-class BELLH ANGER, 

Y V a SITUATION.  Can  also  undertake  gas-work  if  required. 
Highest  references  can  be  given  as  to  character  and  ability.  A country 
engagement  preferred. — Address,  051,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  BRICK-MAKERS,  STONEWARE  POTTERS,  AND  OTHE 

rnilE  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENG  AG 

I MENT.  Is  well  up  in  all  kinds  of  glazes  for  the  above, 
years’  experience  (Patentee  for  Smoke-consuming  Kilns  of  all  ki 
and  now  in  use).1No  objection  to  going  abroad.— Address,  J.  WILI 
MenneU'a  Brick  Works.  NorthaUerton,  Yorkshire. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 

r[E  Advertiser  having  had  considera 

practical  experience  in  BuUding  and  other  Works,  and  poi 
iue  a sound  knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  aud  chemlstl 
desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT.  The  highest  references  can  be  g: 
Address,  PSI,  11.  Mecklenburgh-street,  Mecklenburgh-square,  W 


mo  ORGAN-PIPE  DECORATORS. 

1 CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT  to  a good  Haud.— FORST1 
ANDREWS.  Organ  Manufactory,  Hull. 


VJITUATION  WANTKD,  as  1MPROV] 

in  a first-class  PLUMBER'S  SHOP,  by  a respectable  Man. 
had  seven  years’  experience.  Jobbing-work  objected  to.  Wages, 
Address,  525,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


DTAIRS.  — A first-class  STAIRCA 

J HAND  is  iu  WANT  of  a JOB,  cither  by  Day  or  1'ic-cewoi 
s Shop  or  Out-door  Working  Foreman.  Either  in  Town  or  con 
idilresa,  W.  B.  1,  Ingestre-plaee,  Broad-street,  W. 


Quantity  taker,  measurer, 

ESTIMATOK,  of  upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience,  •» 
practical  knowledge  of  building,  and  well  acquainted 
Loudon  prices,  offers  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  upon  reaso 
terms.  —Address,  SU  RVEYOR,  25,  Thorutou-street,  Brixton-road, 


YYUAETITIES  and  MEASURING. - 

\ , ' SURVEYOR  of  considerable  experience  in  QUANTT 
MEASURING,  ESTIMATING,  Ac.  is  now  DISENGA' 
He  is  practically  acquainted  with  Builders’  accounts,  haviDg 
in  several  large  firms. — Address,  SURYEYOB,  7,  Hamilton-e 
1 Caiuden-road,  N.W. 


Ana.  10,  1872,] 
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Wolverhampton  Congress  'of  the  British 
A rchceological  A ssociation. 

0 T, W ITHSTAND  ING 
indifferent  weatlier,  the 
British  Archaeological  As- 
sociation have  been  spend- 
ing a useful  and  satisfactory 
week  in  Wolverhampton 
and  its  neighbourhood. 
When  it  was  first  arranged 
to  visit  this  part  of  England, 
the  Black  Country  as  it  is 
called,  it  was  said  on  all 
sides  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen,  while  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  select  what 
should  be  omitted  from  the 
programme.  The  approach 
to  Wolverhampton  by  rail, 
from  London,  is  not  calculated 
to  raise  expectations  : the 
scene  is  one  of  ruin, — all 
black  and  irregular : furnace 
chimneys,  smoke,  masses  of  ddbris 
from  the  foundries,  are  the  promi- 
nent elements  of  the  picture.  No 
order,  no  regularity  ; beauty  no- 
il^ where — all  ruin.  And  yet  from 

this  ruin  comes  wealth  : call  Earl 
udley  into  court  to  prove  it  if  necessary.  Arrived 
the  town,  it  is  found  much’&brighter  in  parts 
an  could  have  been  anticipated.  Of  its 
slums,”  it  is  not  intended  to  speak  now,  but  we 
all  have  something  serious  to  say  about  these 
another  occasion.  Every  endeavour  ought 
be  made  in  a town  like  Wolverhampton,  to 
ng  in  art  to  its  aid,  and  yet  one  of  the 
eakers,  on  the  first  day,  was  found  saying, 
id  with  truth  : — “ There  were  many  things  in 
rolverhampton  calculated  to  strike  the  eye  of 
stranger,  and  one  matter  which  had  struck  his 
tention  very  particularly  was  [the  fact  that  in 
important  town  like  this,  where  art  formed 
great  a feature  in  connexion  with  the  chief 
anufactures  of  the  town,  although  there  was  a 
hool  of  art  in  the  town,  yet  from  the  inquiries 
had  made,  he  found  that  it  very  much  lacked 
pport,  and  was  in  anything  but  a flourishing 
indition.  He  should  be  very  glad  if  a few 
ords  like  these  addressed  to  the  working  men 
the  town,  or  to  those  who  had  the  leading  of 
em,  would  induce  them  to  make  an  effort  to 
ter  this  state  of  things.  It  was  a matter  of 
most  reproach  that  in  Manchester,  Rotherham, 
I leffield,  and  many  other  towns,  more  attention 
I as  paid  to  the  making  of  money  than  to  the 
romotion  of  happiness.  He  did  believe  that 
i cultivation  of  art,  through  the  mediums  of 
ffiools  of  art,  established  in  our  large  manu- 
ujturing  towns,  and  thus  adapting  it  to  the 
arious  modes  of  spreading  that  which  was 
eautiful,  he  believed  that  this  would  materially 
induce  not  merely  to  the  physical  good,  but  to 
I le  happiness  of  the  people.” 

■ The  Mayor  and  Corporation  received  the 
llssociation  with  much  apparent  satisfaction. 
i|  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  president  of  the 
■ingress,  delivered  an  inaugural  address,  which 
||as  listened  to  with  much  interest.  Wolver- 
liimpton,  the  president  said  in  the  course  of  it. 
Bid  long  been  distinguished  and  remarkable  for 
n productions  in  metal-work.  Those  who  had 
Baited  exhibitions  of  late,  years  could  not  have 
Idled  to  remark  the  admirable  specimens  of 
■ck-work  exhibited  by  the  artizans  of  Wolver- 
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hampton.  Besides  that,  going  back  rather  more 
to  archaeological  times,  passing  over  the  period 
when  shoe-buckles  were  worn,  and  w'hen  gentle- 
men walked  about  in  full  dress,  with  steel-hilted 
swords  by  their  sides,  which  were  the  production 
of  Wolverhampton,  they  might  go  back  to  the 
period  of  the  civil  wars,  a period  which  he 
thought  would,  during  the  excursions  of  the 
week,  be  vividly  brought  to  their  recollection. 
In  this  town  itself  there  was  a very  strong 
Royalist  feeling  in  former  days  ; he  believed  he 
was  right  in  stating  that  the  Goughs  of  the  Old 
Hall  were  conspicuous  as  energetic  supporters  of 
Charles  I.  in  those  troublesome  times.  He  had 
alluded  to  Dr.  Plot,  and  perhaps  he  might  say, 
by  way  of  a parenthesis,  that  he  very  much 
regretted  indeed,  in  looking  over  the  magnificent 
engravings  which  adorned  Dr.  Plot’s  volume, 
that  so  many  of  the  old  Staffordshire  houses  had 
passed  away,  and  been  replaced  by  what  some 
considered  more  tasteful,  but  what  he  thought 
perfectly  atrocious  buildings,  considering  what 
they  replaced.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that 
he  was  almost  inclined  to  shut  up  the  book 
in  despair,  and  regret  that  a period  of  such 
Gothicism  had  intervened  between  the  time  of 
those  old  houses,  as  represented  in  the  en- 
gravings, and  the  present.  Passing  on  to 
another  topic  in  connexion  with  the  history  ’of 
the  county,  his  Lordship  remarked  that  some  of 
them  who  had  read  the  London  papers  might 
have  thought  that  the  county  gentlemen  and 
magistrates  of  Staffordshire  were  extremely 
unworthy  of  books,  that  they  had  had  a very 
magnificent  library  offered  to  them,  and  had 
done  nothing  towards  availing  themselves  of  the 
offer.  He  was  happy  to  tell  them,  however,  that 
all  difficulties  had  passed  away,  and  that  the 
Salt  Library  was  now  the.  property  of  the  county 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  On  the  following 
day  he  believed  a meeting  of  the  committee 
would  be  held  at  Stafford  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  trustees  of  that  valuable  gift.  He 
need  not  enter  into  the  reasons  for  the  delays 
that  had  taken  place  now  that  they  were  overcome, 
but  he  thought  they,  in  Staffordshire,  had  reason 
to  be  exceeding  grateful  to  many  gentlemen  who 
had  taken  up  the  question,  and  he  would  par- 
ticularly refer  to  Mr.  Sneyd  and  Mr.  G.  Wrot- 
tesley,  to  say  nothing  of  their  excellent  chief 
constable,  Captain  Congreve,  who  was  half  a 
Staffordshire  man,  and  who  had  taken  a very 
active  part  in  bringing  the  matter  to  a suc- 
cessful issue.  He  hoped  that  if  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  ever  visited  Stafford- 
shire again,  the  Salt  Library' would  be  ready  for 
their  inspection.  He  merely  mentioned  this  to 
show  that  they  were  not  so  black  as  they  had 
been  painted,  although  they  lived  in  a Black 
Country ; but,  on  the  contrary,  they  had 
a large  appreciation  of  objects  of  art  and 
antiquity.  Referring  to  the  programme  for 
Tuesday  he  found  that  one  of  the  places  to  be 
visited  was  Lichfield.  He  would  say  nothing 
about  the  cathedral,  but  when  they  saw  the 
grand  west  front  of  that  beautiful  edifice  dis- 
figured, as  he  must  call  it,  by  stucco,  they  would, 
he  thought,  join  with  him  in  the  hope  that  the 
day  was  not  far  distant  when  it  might  be  replaced 
by  solid,  durable  stone.  In  the  cathedral  itself 
they  would  find  many  old  monuments  well  worthy 
of  their  attention.  Then,  again,  they  must  re- 
member that  they  would  be  in  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  Great  Britain,  situated  as  it 
was  so  near  to  the  great  Watling-street,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  roads  in  Britain. 

Archdeacon  Moore,  when  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Earl,  said, — Earl  Dartmouth  had 
expressed  a great  desire  to  see  the  plaster  upon 
the  west  front  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  replaced 
by  stone.  No  one  could  more  desire  to  see  that 
done  than  he  (the  archdeacon)  did.  It  could 
only  be  done  at  a vast  expense ; but  he  believed 
that  if  the  dean  and  chapter  were  permitted  to 
make  an  agreement,  funds  would  be  foimd  for 
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commencing  the  work,  and  no  doubt  all  persons 
in  the  county  who  took  an  interest  in  the  work 
would  assist  in  its  completion.  That  front  was 
a great  warning  against  some  sorts  of  hero 
worship  in  general,  and  against  plastic  worship 
in  particular ; but  still  it  was  the  best  specimen 
of  plastic  work  to  be  seen.  Yet  it  was  plastic, 
and  so  far  bad ; and  he  hoped  that  there  would 
be  no  more  such  plastic  work  again;  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  noble  front  of  that 
important  edifice  of  the  grand  old  Church  of 
England  which  was  so  much  and  so  seriously 
indebted  in  these  days  to  the  Eax-1  of  Dartmouth, 
once  more  stone  and  no  longer  plaster.  His 
lordship  had  said  that  there  was  little  to  be  seen 
that  was  picturesque  immediately  around  where 
they  were  assembled ; but  he  (the  archdeacon) 
thought  that  any  one  with  an  eye  for  the  pic- 
turesque might  there  find  much  that  would 
interest  it.  When  he  went  out  on  what  people 
facetiously  termed  his  “ steeple  chases  ” (visit- 
ing and  inspecting  the  churches),  he  could  find 
even  among  the  tall  chimneys  and  the  whirl  of 
their  machinery  much  that  was  picturesque, 
amid  all  their  smoke. 

A Vice-President  of  the  Association,  speaking 
to  the  same  resolution,  observed  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  a visit  from  such  an  association 
to  such  a town  was  most  appropriate.  Here 
was  a place  which  seemed  so  wholly  of  the 
present,  yet  was  so  largely  connected  with  the 
past ; and  it  seemed  to  him  most  important 
that  all  that  recalled  to  them  the  past  should 
be  preserved,  and  that  they  should  not  permit 
their  old  landmarks  to  be  swept  away.  Here 
they  were  executing  works  in  iron  and  other 
metals,  wherein  much  beauty  was  not  always 
obvious ; wliile  the  remains  of  old  metal -work 
showed  them  a beauty  of  workmanship  often 
wanting  in  the  work  of  these  days.  Even  then* 
for  the  sake  of  their  present  work,  it  was  well 
for  them  to  preserve  that  which  recalled  the 
past.  Some  told  them  that  such  associations  as 
that  now  visiting  the  town  had  done  their  work, 
but  he  thought  that  that  association  was  more 
needful  now  even  than  twenty  years  ago ; for  every 
day  time  itself  was  sweeping  away  the  remains  of 
the  past,  and  where  man  lent  his  hand  to  the 
spoiler’s  work  there  was  little  hope  of  preserva- 
tion. By  such  visits  as  that  now  being  paid  to 
Wolverhampton,  inhabitants  of  towns  were  led 
to  look  more  closely  and  curiously  at  the  remains 
of  the  past,  and  to  conolude  that  that  which  was 
worth  the  visit  of  so  many  from  so  far  was 
worth  preserving. 

At  the  ancient  parish  church,  to  which  all  then 
repaired,  a paper  by  Mr.  Parke  was  read,  wfyich 
gave  an  able  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  struc- 
ture, together  with  some  extracts  from  a report 
by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  who  restored  the  church 
some  years  ago,  and  rebuilt  the  chancel.  The 
nave  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  dignity  and  majesty.  It  is 
disfigured  by  ugly  galleries  .and  inappropriate 
seating,  the  removal  of  which  is  contemplated. 
A carved  stone  pulpit,  formed  round  one  of  the 
south  pillars  of  the  nave,  is  noticeable.  It  was  built 
with  the  column,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
the  rector  (the  Rev.  J.  H.  lies)  to  the  contrary ; 
the  courses  run  through.  An  interesting 
monument  to  Col.  John  Lane,  who  helped  King 
Chai'les  to  escape  after  the  disaster  at  Worcester, 
some  of  the  old  screen-work,  and  a bronze  statue 
by  Le  Sueur  of  one  of  the  Levisons,  interested  the 
visitors,  and  doubtless  some  of  them  noticed  in 
the  porch  a marble  tablet,  dated  1732,  the  in. 
scription  on  which  commences  thus  oddly : — 
“ Near  this  place  lies  Chai-les  C.  Phillips,  whose 
absolute  contempt  of  riches,  and  inimitable 
performances  upon  the  violin,  made  him  the 
admiration  of  all  that  knew  him.” 

The  Ancient  Pillar. 

The  great  point  for  discussion,  however,  was 
the  pillar  in  the  churchyard. 
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Mr.  E.  Levien,  M.A.,  said  it  was  believed  to  be 
a Danish  column  from  the  remains  of  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  figures  of  ravens  sculptured 
upon  it ; ravens  having  been  held  in  great  vene- 
ration by  the  Danes  as  the  companions  of  their 
god  Odin,  a3  eagles  wore  believed  to  be  those  of 
Jupiter,  the  owl  of  Minerva,  and  the  Dove  of 
Venus,  showing  how  the  gods  of  our  forefathers 
were  believed  by  them  to  bo  gods  of  an  ornitho- 
logical tendency.  The  Danes  had  two  emble- 
matical ravens — one  indicative  of  victory  and 
he  other  of  defeat ; and  the  question  was  which 
of  these  two  ravens  seen  by  some  on  this  pillar 
were.  It  was  known  that  the  Danes  committed 
excessive  ravages  in  Mercia,  in  13S5,  and  it  was 
thought  on  the  one  hand  that  this  pillar  was  put 
up  to  commemorate  some  victory  of  that  date, 
as  it  was  not  usual  for  people  to  commemorate 
their  defeats.  The  Saxons  on  the  other  hand, 
were  quoted  to  show  that  the  Danes  suffered  an 
enormous  defeat  in  this  part  of  Mercia  ; but  that 
was  the  Saxon  version,  while  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  Danes  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing 
themselves  here.  The  cross,  he  thought,  might 
have  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  same 
victory;  but  whether  of  the  Danes  or  Saxons 
remained  undecided. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Hills  remarked  that  whether  crosses 
were  erected  to  commemorate  victories  he  would 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  it  was  well  known  that 
in  ancient  times  crosses  were  erected  merely  as 
landmarks.  Without  any  idea  of  a religious 
character,  it  was  well  known  that  the  Romans 
raised  crosses  as  landmarks  ; in  fact,  it  was  one 
of  their  rules,  when  surveying  a country,  that 
crosses  should  be  erected  at  special  points.  It 
was  very  probable  that  a cross,  occupying  the 
position  which  this  did,  belonged  to  very  ancient 
times,  but  its  date  depended  very  much  upon 
what  meaning  they  attached  to  the  words  “ very 
ancient.”  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  cross  was  of  great  antiquity ; but  he  failed 
to  discover  anything  known  of  the  Danes  upon 
it,  or  to  see  anything  of  the  ravens  of  the  Danes 
about  it.  They  would  observe  certain  open 
spaces  in  the  lower  part,  and  then  certain  figures 
in  the  form  of  half  a lozenge.  Five  of  these 
could  be  traced  half-way  up,  leaving  five  spaces 
below  for  a figure  under  a canopy.  In  one  of 
these  spaces  there  were  distinct  traces  of  a 
figure.  The  figures  to  be  traced  above  those 
canopies  showed  that  it  could  not  be  a Danish, 
but  that  it  must  be  a Christian  monument.  He 
found  in  one  the  ox  of  St.  Luke ; iu  a second, 
the  angel  of  St.  Matthew;  in  a third,  the 
lion  of  Sc.  Mark ; and  in  a fourth,  the  emblem 
of  St.  John;  while  the  fifth  was  filled  with 
scroll-work.  This  showed  that  the  design  was 
to  give  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
from  this  they  could  venture  to  hazard  a notion 
of  what  filled  the  spaces  below  the  canopies ; 
and  from  the  absence  of  symbol  in  the  fifth 
canopy,  they  could  venture  to  assume  that  in 
the  fifth  space  the  Crucifixion  was  represented. 
The  enrichments  above  were  merely  scroll-work, 
with  various  animals, — griffins  and  others, — 
represented  in  grotesque  form  and  of  monstrous 
description.  He  thought  the  date  of  the  cross 
was  about  the  twelfth  century, — the  beautiful 
scrolls  would  be  the  work  of  that  century.  He 
had  examined  the  top  of  the  column,  and  found 
evidence  of  provision  for  the  insertion  and  fixing 
of  another  stone,  probably  a cross.  He  had  no 
doubt  it  was  Norman  wox-k,  and  belonged  to  the 
Norman  period,  namely,  the  twelfth  century. 

At  the  public  dinner  afterwards  (which  was 
genially  presided  ovor  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  and 
passed  off  very  satisfactorily), 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  the  course  of  some  observa- 
tions, said  he  gave  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  very  great 
praise  for  the  admirable  acuteness  with  which 
he  described  the  old  pillar  in  front  of  the 
Collegiate  Church;  still  he  (Mr.  Godwin)  was 
bound  to  say,  as  an  old  Saxon  himself,  that  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  the  cross  should  not  be 
of  the  Saxon  period.  It  had  the  baluster  shape, 
which  was  generally  understood  to  show  the 
work  of  an  earlier  people  than  the  Normans,  and, 
without  expressing  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  date,  he  must  say  that  he  could  see  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  the  cross  should  not 
be  considered  as  of  Saxon  origin. 

Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  speaking  at  the  same 
dinner,  thought  that  although  it  might  be  true, 
as  had  been  said,  that  the  cross  belonged  to  the 
twelfth  century,— and  he  must  say  that  he  him- 
self had  not  examined  the  details  of  it  with  any 
particular  care, — still  his  impression  was  that  it 
w as  Saxon ; in  other  words,  it  might  probably 
have^  been  executed  by  Saxon  w-orkmen,  and  not 
by  Normans,  just  before  or  after  the  period  of 


the  Conquest.  They  all  knew  that  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  Normans  there  was  a very  slight 
line  of  demarcation,  and  that  what  had  been  for 
centuries  regarded  as  Saxon  now  turned  out  to 
be  Norman,  and  things  that  had  been  regarded 
for  centuries  as  Norman  turned  out  to  be  Saxon. 
Therefore  it  was  quite  possible  that  this  cross 
was  executed  by  Saxon  workmen  just  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  w'here  the  terminaries  of  the 
mouldings  showed  the  character  of  the  age  to 
which  they  belonged.  They  had  certainly  no 
desire  to  lessen  antiquity,  as  was  shown  by  their 
having  put  eighty  years  of  age  on  to  the  central 
tower  of  the  Collegiate  Church. 

The  matter  is  so  interesting  that  we  shall 
return  to  it  and  give  a view  of  the  pillar  here- 
after. 

The  Etocetwm  of  the  Romans, 
now  called  Wall,  was  amongst  the  places  visited 
on  the  second  day.  We  are  not  giving  a full 
account,  and  shall  merely  touch  on  a few  of  the 
more  interesting  incidents  of  the  week.  Exca- 
vations had  been  specially  made  at  the  expense 
of  Col.  J.  N.  Bagnall.  Mr.  Molineux  having  col- 
lected the  visitors  around  him  on  the  rising 
ground,  which  is  marked  as  the  site  of  the  old 
city,  reminded  them  that  Etocetum  was  one  of 
two  large  Roman  stations  established  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  wras  at  the  junction  of  two  Roman 
roads — Watling-street  and  Icknield- street.  By 
what  means  Etocetum  became  a buried  city  he 
did  not  know.  It  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Saxons ; in  the  word  “ wall  ” 
they  had,  he  considered,  evidence  of  its  early 
ruinous  condition.  He  referred  to  the  notices 
of  the  station  by  Camden  and  Dr.  Plott,  who 
spoke  of  coins  of  Nero  and  Domitian  having  been 
found  there.  Plott  spoke  of  the  city  as  being 
in  a field  called  the  Butts,  by  which  name  the 
field  they  were  now  standing  in  was  known  to 
that  day.  It  was  believed  that  the  city  or  its 
walls  extended  to  Chesterfield  (a  village  visible 
between  the  trees) . Shaw  also  described  it  as  a 
Roman  station  of  large  magnitude,  and  as  having 
been  erected  about  A.D.  120.  He  exhibited  some 
relics  which  had  been  excavated  from  the  holes 
at  their  feet  on  the  previous  day — pieces  of  plaster, 
coloured  outside,  red,  white,  and  yellow  in  hue ; 
some  nails  and  pieces  of  large  tiles  turned  up  at 
the  side ; patera),  a brass  stud,  pieces  of  draining 
pipes,  a fowl-bone,  &c.  These  excavations  had 
been  made  in  anticipation  of  a visit  from  the 
British  Archaeological  Association.  A few  days 
since  some  excavations  had  been  commenced  in 
the  Castle  Croft,  and  a chamber  had  been  laid 
open  which  it  was  difficult  to  identify.  Whether 
it  was  a public  bath,  or  what  it  might  have  been 
was  an  open  question  ; but  he  thought  there  was 
no  question  that  the  whole  of  the  district  was  filled 
with  buildings.  They  found  no  coins,  but  some 
black  Roman  pottery,  and  some  concrete  made  of 
Walsall  lime  and  pebbles.  They  also  laid  bare 
a wall,  and  found  it  built  of  sandstone  and  con- 
crete, and  3 ft.  thick,  running  north  and  south. 
In  the  orchard  below  they  had  traced  a wall  for 
120  yards  in  length,  which  was  9 ft.  thick,  and 
they  hoped  to  follow  both  that  and  the  west  wall 
until  they  came  to  one  of  the  gateways  by  which 
the  town  was  entered.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
Etocetum  had  originally  a frontage  of  a mile  to 
Chesterfield.  They  looked  forward  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cemetery  with  much  interest,  and 
it  was  intended  to  prosecute  these  excavations 
up  to  Chesterfield,  and  to  show,  as  he  believed 
they  could,  that  they  had  at  Wall  as  interesting 
and  important  a Roman  station  as  the  Shropshire 
people  had  in  Uriconium. 

Elford  Church,  Elford  Lowe,  a luncheon  at 
Haselour  Hall,  and  other  incidents  kept  the 
members  too  long  from  Lichfield  Cathedral,  so 
that  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  was  forced  to  condense 
overmuch  his  account  and  comments  on  that 
most  interesting  structure.  To  what  he  did  say 
we  may  return. 

Early  Constructions. 

At  the  first  evening  meeting,  held  in  Wolver- 
hampton Town-hall,  Mr.  J.  S.  Phene  read  a 
paper  on  Uniformity  of  Design  in  the  earliest 
British  and  Continental  Constructions,  illus- 
trated with  a number  of  carefully  prepared 
diagrams.  He  commenced  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  uniformity  which  prevails  in  the 
remains  of  early  British  places  of  occupation, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  rareness  and  wide 
separation,  arising  from  removal  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  still  retain  features  which  make 
them  so  identical  as  to  represent  the  work  of  a 
single  people.  He  considered  this  by  no  means  af- 
fected the  question  of  another  race  having  immi- 
grated amongst  them,  or  even  been  sparse  pre- 
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occupants  of  Britain,  and  the  very  fact  of  the 
extreme  distances  between  British  remains  of  the 
same  design  and  class,  for  the  illustration  of  which 
he  selected  the  most  remote  places, — from  the 
Hebrides  to  Kent,  and  from  Northumberland  to 
Cornwall, — evidently  formed  a strong  support 
to  the  idea ; as  it  was  not,  he  thought,  probable 
that  the  same  race  could  have  occupied  these 
various  remote  points  without  also  occupying  at 
least  a large  portion  of  the  intermediate  space. 
Their  forts,  dwellings,  utensils,  and  ornaments, 
he  said,  had  a common  uniformity  of  design,  not 
only  with  themselves  respectively,  but  with  each 
other ; nor  was  this  accidental,  for  he  found 
articles  of  apparently  common  interest  having  a 
superior  meaning  attached  to  them.  Thus  the 
quern  was,  for  some  reason  an  emblem  of 
eternity,  while  the  gold  oirclet  surmounting 
some  of  the  Irish  monoliths  found  in  the 
peat  morasses  evidently  had  reference  to  solar 
worship.  He  then  compared  these  remains 
with  some  bearing  the  same  features  in  other 
countries,  including  very  similar  construe. 
tionB  on  the  Alps.  He  dwelt  upon  customs 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  human 
heart  in  Britain,  and  showed  approximating 
religious  customs  in  connexion  with  the  hear! 
as  almost  universal.  He  drew  attention  tc 
certain  parallel  indications  in  the  sculptures  oi 
Easter  Island,  Egypt,  America,  and  Britain,  ai 
least  so  far  as  vastness  of  design  is  concerned , 
to  the  sculptured  solar  altars  of  Nineveh,  verj 
similar  emblems  being  found  in  this  country,  ii 
Mexico,  Easter  Island,  and  elsewhere ; and  als( 
to  the  remarkable  incisions  in  the  rooks  of  Nor 
thumberland,  Ilkley,  Scotland,  New  Grange,  anc 
Camac,  which  were  also  to  be  traced  along  tin 
Mediterranean  route  as  far  as  Greece,  and  ever 
had  representatives  in  India  and  America. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Godwin)  said  whateve: 
they  might  think  of  the  theory  of  sun-worship 
he  was  sure  they  would  unite  in  a feeling  o 
gratification  that  Mr.  Phene  was  applying  him 
self  to  investigations  upon  a subject  of  so  mud 
interest.  The  uniformity  of  those  early  struc 
tures  all  over  the  globe  was  scarcely  to  b 
doubted,  nor  was  their  antiquity.  But  Mi 
James  Fergusson,  whom  they  all  held  in  th 
highest  esteem,  seemed  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way  to  have  shut  his  eyes  against  indication; 
and  proofs  of  their  great  antiquity.  Because  hi 
finds  evidence  that  some  such  structures  wer 
of  tolerably  modem  date,  therefore  he  wouI< 
have  it  inferred  that  they  are  all  of  moder: 
date.  He  (the  Chairman),  however,  was  quit 
unable  himself  even  to  read  the  Bible  witliofl 
finding  ample  proof  of  the  early  existence  o 
that  exact  description  of  structure  of  which  b 
(Mr.  Fergusson)  spoke  as  modem ; the  mono 
raents  of  unhewn  stone,  the  setting  up  of  sing! 
stones,  the  forming  of  a cairn,  and  so  on.  Mi 
Phene  had  alluded  to  some  singular  structures 
especially  in  Scotland.  It  was  to  be  hoped  tha 
other  gentlemen  who  had  applied  themselves  i> 
the  same  branches  of  antiquity,  with  the  view  0 
bringing  their  minds  to  bear  upon  this  particula 
subject,  would  help  in  guiding  them  to  a tru 
solution. 

Mr.  Burgess  read  a paper  on  “ Ancient  Britis" 
Remains  in  the  Forest  of  Arden.”  He  explainei 
that  the  forest  of  Arden,  to  which  his  pape 
referred,  was  a wide  district  of  England,  wit! 
(according  to  Drayton)  “one  hand  touchinj 
Trent,  the  other  Severn  side  ” ; and  his  re 
marks  applied  to  the  remains  of  earthworks  am 
British  forts  to  be  found  in  different  localitie 
and  in  lines  within  that  area.  He  endorsed 
good  deal  of  what  had  been  advanced  by  Mi 
Phene  as  to  the  uniformity  of  these  works,  an 
exhibited  drawings  of  earthworks  at  Brinkloi 
and  Seckington.  He  believed  these  were  nc 
Saxon  earth  works,  but  that  they  belonged  to  a 
. earlier  period. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  observed  on  these  papers  tha 
the  more  he  saw  and  heard  of  this  subject  th 
more  he  was  impressed  with  the  similarity  C 
the  whole  of  the  productions  of  the  pre-liistori 
period.  He  had  gone  over  to  see  the  Paris  Exhi 
bition  almost  for  the  purpose  of  studying  th 
illustrations  of  the  different  periods  of  labonl 
and  he  was  amazed  at  the  precise  similarity  c 
all  the  tools  exhibited  there  from  all  parts  of  th 
known  world.  He  thought  they  could  not  com 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  there  was 
larger  amount  of  intercourse  between  nation 
in  the  earlier  days  than  they  had  been  incline 
to  believe. 

Here  we  must  break  off  for  the  present. 


Mahogany  wood  has  been  discovered  in  th 
Guinea  region  of  Africa. 
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SOME  HOUSES  IN  SEVEN  DIALS. 

Considerable  improvements  liave  been  made 
in  Seven  Dials  and  the  rest  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields,  since  we  first  commenced 
those  explorations  and  illustrations  of  the 
Shadows  of  London  and  our  large  towns,  which, 
not  to  speak  in  any  degree  arrogantly,  have 
assisted  in  producing  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  the  increased  atten- 
tion now  paid  to  sanitary  reform.  We  could 
point  to  some  dark  pictures  of  portions  of  this 
neighbourhood,  scattered  through  our  earlier 
volumes,  and  afterwards  gathered  into  little 
books,  and  then  reproduced  far  and  wide  by  a 
more  or  less  sympathising  daily  press.  Seven 
Dials,  as  our  London  readers  know,  is  an  open 
space  in  St.  Giles’s,  whence  radiate  seven 
streets,  and  had  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  there  was  a Doric  column  in  the  centre  of 
it,  which  bore  on  its  upper  part  seven  sun-dials, 
one  of  them  facing  each  street.  As  we  find  in 
“ Trivia,” — 

“ Where  famed  St.  Giles’s  ancient  limits  spread, 

An  inrail’d  column  rears  its  lofty  head  ; 

Here  to  seven  streets  seven  dials  count  the  day. 

And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray.” 

The  column  was  removed  a hundred  years  ago* 
but  the  name  remains  : words  are  more  lasting 
than  things.  Well,  one  of  the  seven  rays  from 
this  central  point  is  called  Great  St.  Andrew- 
strect,  and  here,  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ments we  have  alluded  to,  are  still  to  be  found 
dwelling-places  in  which  there  can  be  no  healthy 
life ; — places  whei*e  virtue  is  difficult,  and  decency 
impossible.  Nos.  40, 41,  and  -42  were  of  this  class, 
and  had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  they 
were  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  past 
hope  of  any  aid  from  the  commercial  principle  ; 
the  basements  were  full  of  decomposing  rub- 
bish, the  drains  stopped,  the  floors  and  ceilings 
broken  through,  the  roofs  were  gutterless,  the 
walls  in  part  saturated. 

By  a series  of  fortunate  accidents,  so  to  speak 
of  a number  of  generous  acts,  the  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes, 
better  known,  perhaps,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
Society,  came  into  funds  at  their  last  general 
meeting,  applicable  to*  such  a purpose,  and  have 
descended  on  this  neglected  and  terrible  piece  of 
property.  Mr.  Eborall,  the  builder,  under  Mr. 
Eyton,  as  architect,  has  been  set  to  work  to  render 
the  houses  fit  for  human  habitation.  We  do  not 
know  if  it  be  intended  to  make  any  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  premises  so  as  to  fit  them  better  for 
occupation  by  a number  of  families,  or  merely  to 
repair  them  and  introduce  such  sanitary  require- 
ments as  may  be  practicable  in  their  present 
form.  We  shall  watch  the  work  with  interest, 
and  report  upon  it  hereafter.  The  Society  has 
done  good  service  in  tins  same  direction  before, 
and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  in  judging  of  its 
proceedings  that  it  seeks  to  provide  healthful 
and  humanizing  dwellings  for  the  very  poor, 
which  in  London  can  only  be  done  by  so  great 
an  expenditure,  and  accepting  so  moderate  a 
rental,  as  put  large  dividends  quite  out  of  the 
question. 


DIAMONDS,  AND  TEE  IDEA  OF  BEAUTY 
IN  NATURE. 

It  would  be  a somewhat  curious  speculation 
to  go  into  to  theorise  as  to  what  sort  of  a being 
man  would  have  been  had  he  had  no  such  faculty 
conferred  upon  him  as  the  perception  of  beauty, 
and  the  desire  to  create  it.  How  very  different 
would  the  external  world  have  looked  and  seemed 
to  him.  All  the  colours  and  forms  of  nature 
would  have  been  to  him  as  nothing.  It  would 
have  mattered  nought  how  things  about  him 
looked.  Would  he  have  been  the  happier  for  it, 
or  no  ? For  we  are  told  in  a very  impressive 
way  that  “he  who  increaseth  knowledge  in- 
creaseth  trouble ; ” and  perhaps  it  is  so.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and 
the  love  of  the  Beautiful  is,  without  doubt,  an 
inherent  faculty  in  human  nature,  and  cannot  be 
got  rid  of,  and  will  in  some  way  or  other  be 
l.  gratified, — nay,  so  powerful  is  it  in  some  minds, 
that  no  cost  to  themselves  seems  too  great  for  its 
i!  gratification,  and  they  will  turn  the  very  world 
1! itself  over  to  find  some  new  beauty.  It  would 
i be  a difficult  thing  to  say  which  is  the  most 
; i beautiful  object  in  nature  hitherto  found.  Some 
will  declare  for  one  tiling,  and  some  for  another ; 
but  for  a combination  of  rare  and  unique  quali- 
, ties,  and  for  the-  comprehension  of  much  in 
little,  the  diamond  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
object  in  existence.  The  subject  is  a most 
1 Curious  one,  and  will  show,  even  in  these  few 


thoughts  on  it,  how  much  there  is  in  nature 
and  art  yet  to  be  theorised  about,  and  to  be 
inquired  more  deeply  into.  Most  people  are 
aware  that  the  diamond  as  seen  in  rings  and  in 
other  articles  of  jewelry,  and  as  cut  into  certain 
regular  forms,  is  not  to  be  found  so  in  nature. 
As  dug  Hp  from  the  earth,  or  as  found  amid  the 
sand  of  a river,  it  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  a common  smooth  pebble,  or  a bit  of  glass 
with  the  rough  corners  worn  off  ; there  is  little 
or  nothing  of  the  diamond  to  be  detected  in  it. 
It  is  only  after  “ cutting  ” into  some  regular 
geometrical  form  that  the  magnificent  beauty  of 
the  stone  is  to  be  found.  Those  regular  forms 
into  which  the  diamond  is  by  nature  crystallised, 
the  sharp  edges  of  which  are  worn  off,  and  which 
exist  under  the  rough  surface  of  the  rounded 
pebble,  are  most  commonly  the  octahedron,  and 
the  dodecahedron,  and  the  multiples  of  these  : 
as  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  and  forty-eight  sided 
figures.  Those  who  wish  to  understand  the 
subject  of  diamond-cutting,  we  would  mention 
in  parenthesis,  should  make  drawings  of  these 
figures.  The  pure  octahedron  form  is  not,  it 
may  be  noticed,  so  advantageous  a form  as  the 
others,  the  loss  of  weight  and  size  in  the  cutting 
of  the  stone  into  the  brilliant  form  being  much 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  more  numerous  sided 
crystals.  But  all  these  regular  forms  are  much 
better  for  the  purposes  of  the  jeweller  than  the 
more  irregularly  - shaped  stones,  with  jagged 
corners,  or  of  forms  nearer  to  the  cylindrical 
or  prismatic.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  there  is 
a form  of  crystallisation  very  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  South  African  diamond,  known  in 
mineralogy  as  the  “ Maccle  crystal.”  It  is 
triangular  in  form,  and  consists  of  two  distinct 
crystals,  welded  together  by  nature.  While 
speaking  of  African  diamonds,  about  which  there 
has  been  so  much  talk  lately,  it  may  be  noticed, 
as  a curious  circumstance,  that  they  are  not 
quite  white,  or  colourless,  but  of  a very  pale, 
and,  to  our  thinking,  beautiful  straw  colour,  even 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  gem.  The  famous 
Golconda  diamond  is  colourless.  In  the  cutting 
of  a diamond,  without  which  the  beauty  of  the 
stone  is  hidden  away  under  a ragged  coating,  it 
may  be  generally  calculated  that  about  one-half, 
a little  more  or  a little  less,  is  lost,  so  that  it  is 
only  at  a great  sacrifice  that  the  beauty  of  the 
diamond  is  made  to  show  itself. 

It  is  a little  difficult  to  explain  without  a 
number  of  diagrams,  the  curious  nature  and 
effect  of  this  diamond  cutting,  and  to  hint  at 
what  would  seem  to  be  a shortcoming  in  it,  if 
the  production  of  pure  beauty  be  the  object 
sought.  A “brilliant”  diamond,  to  give  an 
example,  may  be  thus  described.  The  top  of  it 
is  an  octagon,  and  on  the  size  of  this  octagon,  or 
“ table,”  as  it  is  termed,  the  value  of  the  gem  to 
a great  extent  depends.  From  each  side  of  this 
octagon,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  spring 
triangular  facets ; connecting  these  are  square, 
or  nearly  square,  ones,  and  between  these  again 
are  double  triangular  planes.  In  all,  therefore, 
there  are  thirty-two  facets,  or  planes,  at  angles 
to  each  other,  and  which  together  make  up  the 
upper  face  or  top  of  a “ brilliant”  diamond.  It 
is  from  these  facets  or  planes,  round  the  central 
octagon  or  table,  and  which  is  flat,  that  the 
magnificent  sparkle  comes  which  makes  the 
beauty  of  the  diamond,  and  which  is  to  be  got 
from  no  other  substance  in  nature  hitherto 
discovered.  It  is  produced,  as  many  will  recol- 
lect, by  the  great  refractive  power  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  diamond,  and  the  sight  of  which 
suggested  to  Newton  that  the  diamond  must  be 
combustible.  The  diamond  is  pure  carbon,  or 
charcoal,  like  a bit  of  burnt  wood,  and  nothing 
else;  and  perhaps  in  nature  there  is  nothing 
more  surprising  than  the  fact  that  such  a sub- 
stance as  charcoal,  black  and  opaque,  and  dull  as 
it  is,  should  exist  in  so  different  and  wonderful  a 
form.  Thus  far  the  upper  surface  or  top  of  a 
brilliant  diamond.  The  under  surface,  or  bottom 
of  the  diamond,  mostly  hidden  in  its  setting,  is 
equally  noteworthy.  It  is  the  same  as  the  top, 
with  the  exception  of  the  table,  which,  instead 
of  being  as  large  as  maybe,  is  extremely  small, — 
indeed,  almost  a point.  Hold  up  a large  diamond 
to  the  light,  and  the  whole  of  it  will  appear 
almost  black  and  impenetrable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  small  octagonal  space ; but  through 
this  the  light  comes,  and  objects  may  be  seen  as 
through  a small  window.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by 
transmitted  but  by  reflected  light,  and  by  the 
blending  of  the  light  that  the  beauty  in  the 
diamond  is  made  to  manifest  itself.  It  is  only 
by  carefully  examining  a good  stone,  or  by 
makinga  careful  drawing  of  one,  that  these  curious 
facts  can  be  usefully  tested.  The  knowledge 


gained  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  it  takes  to 
do  it.  Nothing  can  possibly  surpass  the  beauty 
of  a clear,  well  and  accurately  cut  diamond. 
You  are  never  tired  of  looking  at  it ; it  is  always 
changing,  and  never  seems  to  look  twice  alike. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  something,  and 
perhaps  not  a little,  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  cutting  of  diamonds.  A very  large 
diamond,  as  the  Kohinoor  or  the  Regent,  is  a 
somewhat  disappointing  object  to  look  at,  after 
the  sight  of  a smaller  stone,  finely  cut ; for  the 
facets  are  too  large,  there  is  too  much  of  the 
multiple  mirror  in  them.  It  is  in  the  intensity, 
and  exceeding  brightness  of  the  infinitely  divided 
and  separated  coloured  sparks  of  fiery  light,  that 
the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  diamond  lies ; and 
where  these  are  too  large,  or  too  wide  apart,  a 
great  deal  of  the  real  beauty  and  exquisite  feel- 
ing of  the  gem  is  lost.  Diamond-cutting  is  an 
art  and  mystery  in  itself,  and  there  is  a “ regular 
way  ” of  doing  the  work  which  it  seems  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  improve  upon.  So,  indeed, 
you  are  told.  It  is,  too,  a very  costly  process, 
so  that  experimenting  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of. 
We  have  gone  a little  into  this  curious  subject, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  art  and 
mystery  of  diamond-cutting  is  not  among  those 
things  that  are  “ progressing.”  It  is,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  something  like  fiddle-making : it  is  not  a 
mere  trade,  it  is  a fine  art,  and  takes  the  hand, 
and  eye,  and  brain  of  an  artist,  and  an  artist- 
workman  to  do  the  work.  A “ Straduarius”  is 
the  man  that  is  needed;  a fine  and  knowing 
workman,  with  hands  as  well  as  brains,  and 
brains  as  well  as  hands, — both  together,  and 
together  only,  making  the  artist -workman. 

It  is  not  only  the  artistic  beauty  in  a diamond 
that  makes  it  remarkable,  and  worth  some  study ; 
there  is  also  the  value  of  it ; and  it  is  this,  indeed, 
that  makes  the  subject  so  full  of  wonder,  for  in 
no  other  substance  Qr  thing  in  nature  can  you 
compress  so  much  “ value,” — commercial  value, 
even,  as  in  a fine  diamond.  Without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  very  large  diamonds,  such  as  the  Kohi- 
noor, the  Regent,  the  great  Russian  diamond,  and 
a few  others  which  have  an  almost  fabulous  value, 
we  may  well  pause  to  wonder  at  the  value,  in 
other  goods  and  chattels,  of  a small  stone,  say  of 
5001.  or  1,0001.  irwprice.  Why  is  this  ? It  is 
among  the  mysteries  of  nature.  The  wonderful 
beauty  enshrined  in  the  stone  responds  to  the 
wonderful  sense  or  perception  of  beauty  in  the 
human  mind,  and  actually  compels  the  saorifice. 
What  would  the  “sustained  splendour”  of 
modernism  do  without  the  diamond  ? Gold  itself 
could  not  make  up  for  the  loss  of  it ! Diamonds 
ai’e  valued  according  to  Bize ; and  it  may  interest 
the  curious  to  know  that  the  very  latest  quotations 
are  4Z.  per  carat  for  rough  diamonds  weighing 
£ a carat  each  ; (for  1 carat,  41.  10s.  to  51. ; for 
10  carat  stones,  26Z.  to  28Z. ; for  20  carat  stones, 
40Z.  to  42Z.  per  carat,  and  so  on  to  those  fabulous 
amounts  which  the  world  now  and  then  hears 
of.  But  whether  the  diamond  be  great  or  small 
the  principle  is  the  same : it  is  a price  paid  for 
the  sight  and  possession  of  a thing  of  beauty  and 
of  rarity,  and  that  only  ; for  of  the  value  of  the 
diamond  as  a mere  working  tool  to  cut  glass,  and 
for  other  useful  purposes,  we  need  not  here 
speak. 

It  is  impossible  to  talk  of  the  diamond  without 
some  thoughts  of  its  “ setting.”  Diamonds  can- 
not be  worn  and  can  hardly  be  looked  at  without 
they  are  in  some  way  or  other  “ set  ” or  fixed  into 
some  other  substance,  as  gold,  to  make  them 
wearable.  Indeed,  the  art  of  the  jeweller  con- 
sists in  the  setting  of  gems,  and  the  devising  of 
forms  to  enhance,  if  possible,  their  beauty,  and 
to  bring  them  together.  Unfortunately  the  art 
of  the  jeweller  is  little  at  present  above  a trade. 
The  work  done  is  all  very  neat,  and  highly 
polished,  and  carefully  filed  down,  and  finally 
smoothed  ; but  as  a fine  art,  and  as  dealing  with 
the  richest  and  rarest  of  substances  in  nature,  it 
lacks  almost  everything  it  ought  to  have.  Lee 
any  one  who  doubts  this  examine  carefully,  and 
minutely,  the  engraving  or  chasing  of  an  ordinary 
finger-ring,  ox*  locket,  or  the  back  of  a watch,  no 
matterwhat  the  price  : no  one  will  deny  it  to  have 
neatness,  and  care,  and  finish,  but  where  are  the 
di*awing  and  sculpture  in  it  to  be  found  ? We  had 
almost  said  where  is  the  designing  power  in  it  ? 
Whole  rows  of  watch-baoks  may  be  looked  at  on 
which  certainly  no  expense  would  seem  to  have 
been  spared,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  for 
inventive  drawing.  Unfortunately  it  is  a trade. 
Things  like  these  are  left  to  the  mere  workman. 
The  designer  and  thinker  will  bo  found  to  be  a 
man  working  out  his  ideas,  such  as  they  are,  “ on 
paper."  Perhaps  he  would  hardly  condescend  to 
write  upon  gold.  He  certainly  never  does  do  so ; 
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if  he  did  we  must  see  it.  If  the  art  of  jewelry 
be  a fine  art,  as  we  tliink  it  is,  then  most  surely 
is  it  one  of  those  tilings  that  are  not  “ improving  ” 
in  an  artistic  sense,  though  they  'may  be  in  a 
productive  one.  More  jewels  may  be  made,  and 
cheaper,  and  more  diamonds  and  rubies  may  be 
cut  and  polished,  and  put  into  gold  cases,  to  hang 
round  pretty  necks  and  fair  arms,  but  most  cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  will  not  bear  the  looking  into 
which  the  older  and  rougher  work  of  bygone 
days  will,  when  machinery  was  not,  and  tools 
were  fewer,  and  human  labour  was  not  so  divided ; 
and  when  every  workman  was  asked  personally 
for  his  work,  his  own  work ; and  when,  too,  he 
thought  out  his  own  work  as  well  as  executed  it. 
If  buildings,  on  a great  scale,  show,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly do,  what  the  old  workman  was  with- 
out machinery,  to  almost  do  his  work  for  him, 
then  also  may  the  minute  work  of  the  jeweller 
and  the  diamond-cutter  show  what  is  done,  and 
what  is  yet  to  be  done,  with  gold  and  gems. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTI- 
TUTE AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Tiie  inaugural  meeting  was  held  at  noon  of 
Thursday  in  last  week,  in  the  Hartley  Institution. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  president  for  the 
occasion,  was  unable  to  take  the  chair,  having 
been  unexpectedly  subpoenaed  to  attend  a trial 
for  libel  between  two  quarrelsome  neighbours 
at  Guildford.  In  his  absence  the  permanent 
president,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  F.S.A.,  tem- 
porarily occupied  his  place.  The  room  was  very 
well  filled  for  an  opening  day.  The  mayor  and 
corporation  attended  in  state  to  welcome  the 
officers  of  the  Institute,  and  among  the  gentle- 
men present  were  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  Lord 
Henry  Scott,  M.P.,  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Sir  E. 
Smirke,  A.M.,  and  some  other  persons  of  note. 

At  three  o’clock  the  party  reassembled  at  the 
Bargate,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  which 
formed  a portion  of  its  original  defences.  Here 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  pointed  out  the  peculiarities  of 
the  building.  After  inspecting  the  interior, 
which  presents  little  of  interest  to  the  antiquary, 
Mr.  Parker  conducted  his  party  along  the  site  of 
the  walls,  and  pointed  out  an  old  water-gate. 
The  inspection  of  other  local  objects  of  interest 
occupied  the  time  till  dinner-hour. 

The  soiree  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Southampton 
at  the  Hartley  Institution  in  the  eveniug  of  the 
opening  day  brought  together  a very  pleasant 
party,  the  mayor  and  Mrs.  Buchan  having  a 
surprise  in  store  for  many  of  their  guests. 
Their  entertainers  had  prepared  a concert 
for  their  delectation.  At  the  close  of  the 
musical  performance,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
made  a pleasant  speech  to  the  guests  from  the 
front  of  the  orchestra,  assuring  them  that  he 
neither  meant  to  sing  a song  nor  play  on  the 
double-bass  violincello,  but  to  call  upon  them  for 
three  cheers  in  honour  of  the  mayor’s  birthday, 
which  the  bishop  led  with  hearty  good  will.  The 
party  was  attended  by  a large  number  of  the 
officers  of  the  American  fleet. 

On  Friday  morning  there  was  a meeting  of 
sections  at  the  Hartley  Institution.  The  bishop 
presided  for  a short  time,  and  introduced  Lord 
Henry  Scott,  who  read  them  an  introductory 
address  in  the  Historical  Section,  confining  his 
remarks  to  a history  of  the  county  of  his  adop- 
tion. Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  H.  Scott,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation,  endorsed  his  lordship’s 
observations  as  to  the  want  of  a good  county 
history  and  a good  archaeological  association, 
which  latter  he  considered  would  greatly  help  to 
accomplish  the  former.  Kent,  Somerset,  Sussex, 
and  Wilts,  and  nearly  all  the  counties  in  the 
south  of  England,  had  good  archaeological  associa- 
tions, and  it  would  be  a proud  remembrance  on 
the  part  of  this  Institute  if  they  should  be  in 
any  way  instrumental  in  giving  an  impetus  to  a 
similar  action  in  Hampshire. 

The  reading  of  another  and  shorter  paper 
brought  the  morning’s  proceedings  to  a close,  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  archaeological  pilgrims 
wended  their  way  as  far  as  Romsey  and  Por- 
chester,  and  on  the  route  some  of  them  took  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  Broadlands,  which,  by 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P.,  they 
were  enabled  to  do.  Broadlands,  formerly  Lord 
Palmerston’s  seat,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
slope,  commanding  a good  view  of  the  Test. 
Within  the  house  are  some  fine  paintings  of  the 
old  masters,  and  a monument  by  Flaxman  to 
Viscount  and  Viscountess  Palmerston.  Por- 
choster,  the  Portus  Magnus  of  the  Romans,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  landing-place  of  Vespasian. 


Since  then  the  sea  has  much  receded  from  it. 
The  present  quadrangular  fortress  is  Norman, 
partly  erected  on  the  old  Roman  works,  and  ex- 
hibits in  a portion  of  its  walls  specimens  of 
Roman  material  applied  in  later  construction. 
The  keep  has  two  massive  Norman  towers.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  is  situated  within  the 
outer  part  of  the  castle  area.  The  west  front 
contains  a Norman  window,  and  much  enriched 
doorway.  At  Romsey  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Berthon,  gave  a running  discourse  on  the  abbey, 
and  exhibited  the  result  of  recent  excavations. 
At  Porcliester,  Mr.  G.  T.  Clarke  was  the  cicerone 
over  the  castle. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  Exeter  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
meeting  in  1873. 

Next  day,  there  was  an  excursion  through  the 
New  Forest  to  Christchurch,  the  party  visiting 
objects  of  interest  in  the  New  Forest  on  their 
return  homewards.  They  started  from  South- 
ampton at  nine  o’clock,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
Christchurch  proceeded  to  examine  the  anti- 
quities of  this  pleasant  and  ancient  town,  which 
is  watered  by  the  crystal  Avon,  so  famous  for 
its  salmon.  The  chief  object  of  attraction,  of 
course,  was  the  priory  church,which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  site  of  a Roman  temple.  In 
1150  it  was  converted  into  a priory  of  Augustinian 
monks.  The  castle,  a little  to  the  north  of  the 
priory,  has  only  two  ruined  walls  of  a small  keep 
left  standing.  After  spending  some  time  in  the 
examination  of  the  church  and  the  ruins  of  the 
castle,  the  party  “ refreshed  ” at  the  town-hall, 
and  then  returned  by  rail  towards  Southampton, 
stopping  en  route  at  Beaulieu-road  station,  and 
thence  by  turnpike  road  to  Beaulieu.  Here  they 
were  received  by  Lord  Henry  Scott,  M.P.,  and 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Baker,  who  conducted  them  over 
the  remains  of  the  abbey.  The  gatehouse  of  the 
latter  is  now  the  residence  of  Lord  H.  Scott,  and 
is  called  “ The  Palaco.”  This  was  an  abbey  of 
the  Cistercian  Order,  founded  by  King  John  in 
1209.  Near  the  centre  of  the  hospitium  was  the 
access  to  the  conventual  buildings.  There  are 
relics  of  the  sacristy  and  chapter-house,  and  a 
passage  and  portion  of  the  monks’  refectory. 
The  ground-plan  of  the  ancient  convent  church 
has  been  traced  by  the  stones  on  the  sites  of  its 
pillars.  The  parish  church  is  the  ancient  refec- 
tory. There  is  great  variety  of  sculpture  in  the 
intersections  of  the  ribs  of  the  roof  I’epresenting 
the  Montagu  and  Buccleuch  arms,  the  Beaulieu 
arms,  &c. 

At  a conversazione  in  the  Ordnance  Survey- 
office,  some  interesting  objects  were  shown. 
Among  these  were  flint  implements  from  the 
drift  found  near  the  Southampton  Cemetery, 
80  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  deposited  there  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  glacial  era ; a model  of  Ben 
Nevis  (4,406  ft.  high,  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  United  Kingdom),  and  of  the  surrounding 
country  ; a model  of  Stonehenge,  with  drawings 
and  photographs  exhibited  by  the  electric  light, 
and  of  some  cromlechs ; plan  of  Clausentum,  the 
fortified  station  of  the  Romans  at  Bitterne  Manor, 
Southampton ; plan  of  the  town  of  Southampton 
and  of  its  ancient  walls,  and  plan  of  Netley 
Abbey,  with  photographs ; plan  of  Silchester ; 
model  and  plan  of  Jerusalem,  with  photographs 
shown  by  the  electric  light ; model  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Egypt  to  illustrate  the  use  of  its 
interior  arrangements.  Photozincographic  fac- 
similes of  Domesday  Book,  of  the  national  MSS. 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  some 
very  interesting  originals  of  the  latter,  &c. 

On  Monday,  after  a morning  sectional  meeting, 
at  which  an  address  by  Sir  Edward  Smirke, 
president  of  the  Section  of  Antiquities,  on  the 
records  of  Southampton,  was  delivered  to  an 
audience  not  large,  and  followed  by  an  illus- 
trated address  upon  Silchester  by  the  Rev.  J. 
G.  Jones,  Winchester  was  visited,  and  the 
cathedral  and.  other  objects  of  interest  in  that 
ancient  city  inspected. 

On  Tuesday,  the  members  of  the  Institute 
visited  Silchester,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Saxon  “ Sil,”  great  or  best,  and  the  Roman 
word  “castrum,”  and  has  been  described  by 
ns  before  now.  It  has  the  largest  area  of  any 
of  the  Roman  fortifications.  The  walls  at  pre- 
sent are  about  13  ft.  high  and  8 ft.  thick.  The 
city  had  four  gates, — north,  south,  east,  and 
west, — and  beyond  the  wall  was  a deep  ditch, 
and  beyond  the  ditch  a vallum  15  ft.  high.  The 
amphitheatre  is  situated  outside  the  city,  150 
yards  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  wall. 
The  members  also  visited  the  remains  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Basingstoke,  and 
Basing  House,  formerly  the  abode  of  the  Marquis 


of  Winchester,  by  whom  it  was  gallantly  de- 
fended  against  the  Parliamentarians,  and  when 
stormed  was  utterly  destroyed.  In  the  evening 
the  members  returned  to  Southampton,  and  held 
an  evening  session  for  the  reading  of  papers  at 
the  Hartley  Hall. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER  ON 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 

At  the  Southampton  meeting  of  the  Archteo-  • 
logical  Institute,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  said  l 
he  was  sure  they  would  all  sympathise  with  him  t| 
in  his  having  to  deliver  an  inaugural  address  in  i[ 
the  middle  of  the  meeting,  which  was  like  a i 
stale  egg.  They  all  knew  what  a stale  egg  was,  .1 
and  he  had  to  produce  before  them  that  day  an 
egg  which  had  evidently  been  “ sat  ” upon ; and  I 
he  hoped  they  would  not  sit  upon  him  for  doing  ; 
so,  for  then  his  only  chance  would  be  a long  ; 
rope,  whereas  he  had  only  the  shortest. possible  * 
“ yarn  ” then  allowed  him.  It  was  evident  that 
what  he  should  have  to  speak  about  then  was  = 
the  general  purpose  and  idea  of  these  gatherings  : 
and  meetings,  and  the  good  that  they  and  he 
might  be  able  to  deduce  from  that  particular  one.  , 
Many  people,  when  an  antiquary  was  coming  to  : 
them,  expected  something  amusing,  and  some*  • 
times  rather  absurd,  but  there  was  a far  deeper  i 
side  to  archaaology,  upon  which  he  should  like 
them  to  rest.  Perhaps  it  was  stated  almost  as  • 
beau ti  fully  as  language  coulddo  it  by  the  great  Lord  : 
Bacon,  in  his  book  “ Advancement  of  Learning.” 
He  said,  “Antiquities  are  history  diffused,  or  i 
some  remnants  of  history  which  have  happily  1 
escaped  the  shipwreck  of  time  ” — a beautiful 
idea  in  itself  ; and  then  ho  went  on  to  speak  of  . 
what  constituted  the  true  antiquary  and  what  If 
he  might  do,  and  set  a deep  view  of  the  whole  of  i 
their  pursuits  before  them.  Returning  to  his  ! 
old  idea  of  the  shipwreck  of  time,  he  spoke  of  1 
antiquaries  as  persons  who,  “ by  an  exact  and  :| 
scrupulous  diligence  and  observation,  out  of  > 
monuments,  names,  words,  proverbs,  traditions,  ; 
private  records  and  evidences,  fragments  of 
stone,  and  the  like,  do  save  and  recover  some-  ? 
thing  from  the  wreck  and  deluge  of  time.”  He 
(the  Bishop)  did  not  agree  with  him  that  it  was 
history  diffused.  It  was  more  especially  the 
establishing  of  the  remaining  facts  out  of  which 
history  had  to  be  formed ; because  history  itself,  1 
as  they  commonly  understood  it,  was  far  more  a ; 
theory  about  facts  than  a mere  relation  of  the  • 
facts  themselves.  Such  a pursuit  as  they ; 
were  engaged  in  was  full  of  every  advan- 
tage,  especially  to  a people  in  a higher  state  i 
of  civilisation,  and  that,  he  thought,  every  j 
reasonable  man  would  see  in  a moment.  There  » 
could  be  no  future  to  a people  about  whom  i 
there  had  been  no  past : the  future  developed : 
itself  just  as  it  did  in  life  in  the  world  around.  1 
The  future  carried  it  out  of  the  past.  Dead  : 
vegetable  matter  made  the  humus ; into  that  the  < 
roots  of  the  living  tree  were  struck;  and  because  < 
there  had  been  vegetation  in  the  past  there  was 
vegetation  in  the  future.  And  so  it  was  with 
regard  to  the  higher  life  of  a nation.  Unless 
there  was  a past  to  which  it  could  refer,  there  • 
could  not  be  in  it  any  high  sense  of  its  own  mission  j 
in  the  world.  New  peoples  were  predatory — 
they  came  as  the  Goths  of  old,  to  plunder  and  i 
overrun  countries  which  had  a past,  and  extin.  lj 
guish  them,  and  as  they  acquired  for  themselves  - 
a past  they  began  to  develope  a future  out  of  >i 
the  past,  and  so  that  which  led  them  to  love  and  < 
venerate  the  past  did,  in  fact,  give  them  the  l 
best  standing-point  for  helping  in  the  present  to  ; 
make  provision  for  the  coming  of  the  future.  3 
They  did  not  want  to  bring  the  old  times  back  1; 
again,  but  they  would  understand  the  present  \ 
around  them  far  better  if  they  could  trace  the  ' 
present  back  into  the  past,  see  what  it  arose  j 
out  of,  what  it  had  been  the  development  of ; ' 
and  what  it  contained  to  serve  for  the  future-' 
before  them.  There  was  nothing  which  so 
tended  to  keep  the  mind  of  men  from  rash;; 
experiments,  from  those  things  which  destroyed  'j 
nations  altogether  by  the  sudden  imagination  j 
crossing  the  mind  that  some  very  great  result  lj 
might  be  obtained  by  some  entire  subversion  of  :j 
everything.  There  was  nothing  on  the  one  side  lj 
that  more  guarded  a people  against  that  than  by  >i 
having  a veneration  for  the  past,  and  nothing  ij 
more  truly  directed  those  shapings  of  the  pre- 1 
sent,  which  every  reasonable  man  knew  he  had  i! 
to  give  way  to,  than  the  being  able  in  the  new 
shaping  to  have  before  him  the  old,  out  of  which  :l 
he  was  going  to  shape  it,  so  that  his  shaping  n 
might  only  carry  out  more  completely  the  pur- 
poses for  which  that  he  was  now  altering  began  i 
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1 to  exist.  They  might  see  all  that  he  had  ven- 
I tured  to  suggest  when  they  looked  round  the 
I grand  old  cathedral  they  were  to  visit  that  day. 
| With  it  grew  up  the  life  of  England,  out  of  the 
I remains  which  were  left  at  the  Saxon  invasion, 
I which  extinguished  the  earlier  Christianity.  Out 
I of  the  restoratiou  of  the  Saxon  element  as  it 
I became  historic,  developing  itself  through  a 
I series  of  great  priests  and  princes,  the  wonderful 
I building  had  been  erected. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
TEACHING. 

An  old  correspondent  from  the  Royal  Archteo- 
iogical  Institute,  writing  from  Southampton, 
says  : — 

I do  not  send  you  any  notes  on  the  present 
occasion,  first,  because  this  is  such  a trodden 
ground ; secondly,  because  the  newspapers  have 
been  so  full  of  our  proceedings ; and,  thirdly,  be- 
cause I have  lost  faith  in  archaeology.  Twenty-six 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Institute  visited  this 
spot, — the  Association  has,  I believe,  been  here 
since, — and  yet  there  has  not  been  a local  society 
established,  or  anything  done  towards  a county 
history,  both  of  which  things  we  are  continually 
told  are  the  beneficial  objects  and  results  of 
‘these  gatherings.  But  the  greatest  outrage  to 
one’s  feelings  is  on  revisiting  the  locality  to  find 
that  there  is  nothing  to  notice  but  two  strange 
works : Lyndhurst  Church,  by  Mr.  White,  and 
the  colouring  of  St.  Cross,  by  Mr.  Butterfield. 
The  latter  is  the  greatest  satire  on  taste  ever 
perpetrated  by  a modern  architect.  The  un- 
mistakable sounds  of  reprobation  which  were 

! uttered  during  Mr.  Parker’s  address  will,  I hope, 
bo  communicated  to  the  architect.  The  joke 
that  passed  about  was,  that  after  the  present 
thirteen  members  who  enjoy  the  charity  of  the 
founder  are  dead,  they  will  be  succeeded  by 
thirteen  clowns ; hence  the  motley  on  the  walls. 
If  such  monstrosities  as  these  are  all  we  can 
show  for  studies,  papers,  architectural  institutes, 
and  whatever  other  institutions  exist  for  the 
I development  of  art,  the  sooner  such  institutions 
| be  made  to  come  to  an  end  the  better.  The 
I Bishop’s  address,  which  was  very  good,  you  may 
I like  to  give.  F.  S.  A. 


I THE  NEW  THEATRE  AT  THE  ELEPHANT 
AND  CASTLE. 

The  large  new  building  near  the  Elephant  and 
I "Castle,  which  was  erected  a few  months  ago  for 
I -the  purposes  of  a public  hall  for  meetings, 
I lectures,  and  musical  entertainments,  in  con- 
I nexion  with  swimming  and  private  baths,  but 
I which  has  never  been  completed,  is  now  in  pro- 

Icess  of  being  converted  into  a theatre,  the 
original  owner  having  disposed  of  the  building 
to  new  proprietors.  The  building,  which  occu- 
pies a very  large  area,  being  about  120  ft.  in 
length,  including  the  space  for  baths,  from  the 
New  Kent-road  frontage,  to  the  extreme  back,  is 
now  undergoing  extensive  structural  alterations 
preparatory  to  the  fitting  up  and  completion  of 
the  interior.  A considerable  portion  of  the  roof 
of  that  part  of  the  building  which  is  intended  to 
be  devoted  to  the  auditorium  department  has  been 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  main 
walls  to  a greater  height  in  order  to  admit  of  the 
construction  of  galleries  and  additional  tiers  of 
boxes  beyond  those  contemplated  in  the  original 
structure.  The  interior  from  the  entrance  in 
New  Kent-road  to  its  communication  with  the 
intended  great  hall,  which  consisted  of  about 
sixty  private  baths  approached  by  stone  stair- 
cases, and  also  leading  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
hall,  is  being  entirely  reconstructed.  The  walls 
and  compartments  forming  the  baths,  together 
with  the  corridors,  have  been  altogether  re- 
moved, and  the  space  which  they  occupied  will 
be  converted  into  a vestibule,  with  approaches 
and  staircases  leading  into  the  various  parts  of 
the  theatre.  The  interior  arrangements  will 
provide  accommodation  for  an  audience  of  up- 
l.j  wards  of  3,000,  the  two  tiers  of  boxes,  twelve  of 
a|  which  will  be  private,  seating  500,  whilst  the 
• ' pit  and  stalls,  which  will  be  of  large  dimensions, 
>!  owing  to  the  great  width  of  the  building,  will 
7 have  sitting-space  for  an  audience  of  1,500,  in 
fcl  addition  to  which  there  will  be  standing-room  for 
0.  200.  The  amphitheatre  and  gallery  will  have 
©j  accommodation  for  about  1,000  persons. 

In  addition  to  the  audience  department,  there 
“i  will  be  large  refreshment  saloons  in  the  different 
-ii  parts  of  the  building,  communicating,  through 
i iron  doors,  with  an  ample  promenade,  attached 
to  which  will  be  smoking  and  refreshment- 


rooms,  together  with  lavatories  and  gentlemen’s 
dressing-rooms.  In  connexion  with  this  feature 
in  the  arrangements  for  visitors,  the  practice 
adopted  in  Continental  theatres  will  be  intro- 
duced by  the  ringing  of  the  stage-manager’s 
bell  in  the  refreshment-saloons  and  promenade, 
announcing  the  recommencement  of  the  per- 
formances. The  interior  of  the  theatre  is  to  be 
chiefly  lighted  from  sun-lights  in  the  ceiling. 
The  erection  of  the  stage,  which  will  be  very 
spacious,  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Ellis,  who 
has  had  a large  experience  in  this  department  of 
theatrical  construction.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  building,  leading  to  the  boxes  and  stalls, 
will  be  in  the  New  Kent-road,  the  pit  and 
gallery  entrances  being  in  the  Walworth-road, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  new  theatre  when  com- 
pleted is  estimated  at  about  15,000Z., — 4,000Z. 
having  already  been  expended  on  the  building 
before  it  came  into  the  present  proprietor’s 
hands.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Dean,  Son,  & 
Co.,  of  Mark-lane,  City  ;and  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
Giles  Bennett,  of  Vauxhall.  The  theatre  is  an- 
nounced, by  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  under  whose 
management  it  will  be  conducted,  to  be  opened 
in  September  next,  and  we  understand  that  the 
contractor  has  undertaken  to  have  it  ready  by 
that  time. 


THE  WORK  OF  ENGLISH  CARPENTERS. 

Now  that  carpenters  are  prominently  before 
the  public,  by  virtue  of  the  “strike,”  a glance 
at  the  work  of  their  predecessors  may  have  some 
interest. 

The  Middle  Ages  have  left  us  nothing  more 
characteristic  of  “ Old  England  ” than  the  work 
of  the  old  carpenters, — old  to  us,  but  youthful 
and  gallant  enough  to  the  dames  and  maidens 
who  glanced  up  at  them  when  they  were  deftly 
raising  the  great  oak  and  chestnut  beams  that 
were  to  group  into  the  glorious  roofs  we  now 
gaze  upon  as  masterpieces.  The  closer  we  look 
into  their  work  the  more  we  are  impressed  with 
its  artistic  comeliness,  sturdiness,  and  grandeur. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
English  workmen  seem  to  have  looked  upon 
the  roof  of  a large  building  as  a firmament. 
They  treated  it  so  literally ; for  they  coloured  the 
spaces  between  the  rafters  deep  cerulian  blue, 
and  they  set  countless  golden  stars  in  it ; and 
this  firmament  they  filled,  so  far  as  they  were 
able,  with  an  angelic  host.  They  carved  angels 
on  every  corbel,  and  high  above  these  they  placed 
angels  again.  Sometimes  they  folded  their  great 
wings  close,  with  soft,  drooping  curves ; some- 
times they  spread  them  out  into  a bold,  wide, 
glad  sweep.  Generally  they  placed  a shield,  or 
a book,  or  a musical  instrument  in  their  hands ; 
always  they  made  them  expressing  adoration, 
joy,  or  devotion. 

The  thoughts  of  these  old  workers  could  not 
have  been  sordid,  nor  even  always  homely.  They 
overlaid  their  work,  clearly,  with  captivating 
fancies,  as  lustrous,  it  may  be,  as  the  gold  with 
which  the  Syrian  workmen  overlaid  King 
Solomon’s  ivory  throne,  or  they  would  not  have 
given  such  surpassing  names  to  details  or  parts 
of  structures  as  they  have  done.  They  must 
have  been  thinking  of  more  than  shaping  an 
oaken  beam,  for  instance,  when  they  called  the 
stanch  central-piece  of  a roof  the  king-post, 
and  the  two  smaller  pieces  that  perform  a cor- 
responding central  service,  queen-posts.  We  are 
sure  they  felt  that  these  were  the  crowning 
pieces  of  their  framework,  to  which  all  the 
others  were  attached,  for  strength’s  sake,  and 
that  they  gave  them  these  names  because  they 
answered  in  their  minds  to  the  dignity  of  the 
service  they  rendered.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
the  slater  was  impressed  with  the  thought,  and 
that  when  he  came  to  cover  their  roofs  with 
slates  he  distinguished  one  size  from  another  by 
an  elaboration  of  the'  same  association  of  idea, 
and  that  he  called  them  duchesses,  countesses, 
and  ladies,  according  to  their  measurement. 

Look  at  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall.  Note 
the  bold  span  of  the  curved  braces  that  form  the 
mighty  arches  ; note,  too,  the  dignity  and 
interest  given  by  the  winged  figures,  and  the 
lightness  of  effect  produced  by  the  open  cusped 
tracery.  We  can  never  cease  to  admire  the 
graceful  and  sufficient  contrivances  to  carry 
weights  and  resist  strains.  Six  hundred  years 
have  sped  since  the  bold  fellows  who  reared  it 
departed  to  the  mercy  of  God ; yet  it  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

But  the  old  carpenters  did  not  reserve  their 
skill  for  the  halls  of  kings’  palaces  or  other  high 
places ; for  some  of  the  ancient  farm  barns 


present  equally  wonderful  specimens  of  their 
constructive  powers.  Modem  architects  look  up 
with  awe  into  some  of  their  stolid  roofs  over 
these  humble  buildings,  raised  there  400,  perhaps 
500,  years  ago,  and  yet  spanning  the  wide  spaces 
with  undiminished  strength  and  beauty.  The 
great  beams  stride  from  side  to  side  of  the  high 
walls,  stretch  forth  and  jut  out  to  meet  others, 
rise  up  to  support  more,  slant  away  towards  the 
dim,  shadowy  apex,  or  slope  downwards  from  it, 
forming  an  angle  here  and  a curve  there,  with  a 
labyrinthic  effect  that  bewilders  the  unschooled 
eye  ; yet  those  who  are  the  most  competent  to 
judge  aver  that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  timber 
used  but  has  its  deep  purpose  and  scientific  use. 
Scorners  have  but  to  look  upon  the  great,  cum- 
brous, hoary,  mellow  bam  at  Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex,  or  upon  that  at  East  Barsham,  or  upon 
another  at  Easby  Abbey,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
nobleness  of  old  carpentry. 

It  is  allowed  that  England  has  carried  the 
science  of  carpentry  to  greater  perfection  than 
any  other  country.  Its  insular  position,  and 
consequent  necessity  for  “ wooden  walls,”  caused 
naval  architecture,  in  all  times,  to  draw  to  itself 
the  boldest  and  most  original  constructive 
geniuses  ; and,  of  course,  it  was  easy  to  transfer 
to  the  land  the  cunning  devices  intended  for  the 
formation  of  floating  homes.  Moreover,  stone 
was  always  difficult  to  be  procured  in  some 
localities ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
forest  furnished  timber  in  abundance  down  to 
Tudor  times.  The  clever  carpenters  in  the  days 
of  the  Plantagenets  sometimes  built  churches 
entirely  of  timber,  as  we  may  see  at  Greensted, 
in  Essex.  More  frequently,  however,  they  were 
content  to  span  the  walls  of  stone  churches  with 
open  timber  roofs ; or  to  cap  them  with  wooden 
turrets,  or  delicate  spirelets  covered  with  cleft 
oak  shingles,  or  otherwise ; or  to  shade  them 
with  timber  cloisters;  or  to  fill  them  with 
elaborate  screens,  ' stalls,  pulpits,  and  pews. 
They  made  bridges,  too,  of  timber : notably,  the 
first  bridge  over  the  Thames.  But  far  more 
freely  they  employed  their  skill  in  dwellings. 

Half-timbered  houses  still  abound  in  many  of 
our  ancient  towns,  such  as  Coventry,  Canterbury, 
Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Sandwich ; though,  as 
in  the  metropolis,  fires,  edicts,  and  frequent 
clearings  to  make  way  for  improvements,  have 
removed  immense  numbers  of  them.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  quaint,  projecting  stages  ; 
peaked,  and  sometimes  hipped  or  slant,  capped 
gables ; grotesquely  carved  corbels ; their  charm, 
ing  bay  windows  and  oriels ; their  coquettish 
dormers,  diamond-paned  lattices,  and  sun-baked, 
weather-beaten  hues.  We  may  see  that  the 
foundations  were  generally  made  of  stone  or 
brick.  Upon  this  base  were  laid  large  timbers, 
the  full  length  and  depth  of  the  first  stage.  Into 
these  timbers,  called  wall-plates,  the  comer  and 
other  principal  posts  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
superstructure  were  firmly  fixed.  Where  there 
was  a window  or  door  to  come,  upright  and  hori- 
zontal pieces  were  placed  to  frame  the  opening. 
And  between  all  these  posts  and  beams  were  in- 
serted curved  braces,  which  linked  the  frame- 
work together  and  strengthened  it.  The  joists 
to  form  the  floor  of  the  next  stage  overlapped 
the  lower  rooms  considerably,  and  so  caused  the 
next  chamber  to  project  over  them.  They  re- 
ceived the  wall -plates,  into  which  the  main 
timbers  of  the  upper  chamber  were  to  be 
tenoned,  just  as  the  foundations  received  those 
of  the  stage  below.  When  there  was  a second 
or  a third  story  the  same  process  was  repeated  ; 
and  then,  over  all,  rose  the  steep  gables,  deeply 
hooded  in  the  verge-boards  with  which  they  were 
protected.  A paper  read  by  Mr.  Street  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
describes  the  construction  of  several  examples 
of  ancient  roofs  and  dwellings. 

Very  proud  some  of  the  old  carpenters  were  of 
their  work.  On  the  great  window  of  the  hall  of 
Little  MoretonHall,  Cheshire,  there  is  this  legend : 
“This  windows  whire  made  by  William  Moreton, 
in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  MDLIX. — Richard 
Dale,  Carpeder,  made  this  window  by  the  grac’ 
of  God.”  Very  austere,  too,  were  some  of  them. 
On  the  beams  of  a roof  at  Crawley,  one  cut  this 
admonition: — “Man  in  Weal  beware:  Beware 
before  what  cometh  behind.” 

A carpenter  cut  upon  a beam  in  the  parlour  of 
the  old  parsonage-house  at  Meppershall,  which 
was  upon  the  boundary  of  two  counties,  this 
little  joke:  “If  you  wish  to  go  into  Hertford- 
shire, hitch  a little  nearer  the  fire.”  But  the 
usual  tenour  of  their  inscriptions  is  serious  and 
devout. 

There  are  many  old  writings  extant  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  carpenters  and  joiners  and 
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their  work.  The  early  archives  of  the  City  of 
London  give  many  carious  particulars  of  them. 
One  entry  in  a venerable  tome  belonging  to  the 
Corporation,  dated  1308,  sets  forth  that  Simon  de 
Canterbury,  carpenter,  came  before  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  on  the  Saturday  after  the  feast  of 
St.  Martin,  in  that  year,  and  declared  he  would 
undertake  to  make,  for  William  de  Harrigtone, 
pelterer,  a hall  and  a room  with  a chimney  in  it, 
and  a larder  between  the  two,  and  a sun-parlour 
with  an  oriel  in  it  over  them,  and  cellars  and 
sewers  below  them,  as  well  as  a stable  with  a 
sun-parlour  and  garret  over  it,  before  the  feast 
of  Easter  next  ensuing ; and  that  the  said  William 
de  Harrigtone  undertook  to  pay  for  the  work 
aforesaid,  the  sum  of  9i.  5s.  4d.,  half-a-hundred 
of  eastern  marten  skins,  fur  for  a woman’s  hood, 
value  five  shillings,  and  fur  for  a robe  for  him, 
the  said  Simon. 

The  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Michael,  Comliill,  as  wc  mentioned  in  these 
columns,  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Waterlow’s  volume, 
have  a pale  vellum  volume,  rich  with  clerkly 
flourishes  in  faded  ink,  in  which  the  parochial 
accounts  were  kept  four  hundred  years  ago.  In 
this  there  are  many  entries  relating  to  workmen. 
One  line  tells  us  that  a carpenter  received  four- 
pence  for  half  a day’s  work  in  “ mendynge  of  a 
pew,”  in  1460  ; and  others  show  that  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  putting  the  men’s  pew,  the 
women’s  pew,  or  the  mayor’s  pew,  in  repair,  at  a 
similar  rate  of  pay.  Various  small  sums  are  put 
down  in  the  accounts  for  “trasshe”  (trifles)  for 
the  joiner.  “ Payd  for  an  hinge  for  Russes 
wyfes  pew  ixd.,”  wrote  the  churchwardens  in 
1457.  The  price  of  labour  brought  carpenters  a 
shilling  a day  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  So 
when  we  read  against  the  date  1565,  in  this 
same  volume,  “Itm.  To  Mr.  Ovvghtinge,  Car- 
penter, for  mending  the  pulpitt  in  the  churche 
yarde  iiijs.,”  we  know  he  was  hammering,  sawing, 
screwing,  filing,  wrenching,  and  planing,  for  four 
long  days  before  he  had  earned  his  money. 

The  account-rolls  of  the  priors  of  Holy  Island, 
preserved  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham, 
yield  many  similar  references  relating  to  the 
north.  Among  southern  records  we  must  par- 
ticularise the  expense-book  of  Prior  Moore,  pre- 
served in  the  chapter-house  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral, of  which  we  gave  some  account  in  our 
notice  of  Mr.  Noakes’s  work  on  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral. This  document  throws  light,  too,  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  trade  of  a workman  gave  him 
a surname.  From  the  evidence  to  be  gathered 
from  it  we  may  be  sure,  for  instance,  of  the 
original  rank  of  one  of  the  executors  of  Dick 
Whittington’s  will,  John  Carpenter,  though  we 
know  he  was  a worthy  citizen  of  renown  when 
appointed  to  the  trust.  In  a word,  neither  the 
quaint-cropped  verbiage  of  the  old  English 
statutes,  nor  the  tawny  pages  of  Mediaeval 
manuscripts,  nor  the  glitter  of  jewelled  goblets, 
albeit,  in  the  days  of  yore,  they  flashed  upon  the 
dressoirs  of  a dozen  abbots  in  succession ; nor, 
indeed,  the  sight  of  any  relic  we  can  name, 
affords  us  the  vivid  realisation  of  the  old  times 
that  we  obtain  from  an  examination  of  ancient 
carpentry.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  conserve 
every  example  of  it  reverently.  We  feel,  too,  as 
we  gaze  upon  it,  that  if  to  execute  work  of  a 
high  rank,  stately,  great,  and  bold,  is  to  be 
noble,  then,  truly,  English  carpenters  have  a 
noble  ancestry.  Noblesse  oblige.  Let  their  suc- 
cessors look  to  it. 


KENSINGTON  PALACE  AND  GARDENS. 

So  far  back  as  1631,  Sir  Henry  Finch  was 
proprietor  of  these  grounds,  and  of  the  mansion, 
then  called  Nottingham  House,  on  the  descent  of 
Notting-hill,  and  thus  contra- distinguished,  as 
the  Ham  or  Vale.  Sir  Henry  was  recorder  of 
London,  an  office  of  much  greater  importance  in 
those  days  ; and  about  the  year  1690,  William  III. 
bought  the  estate,  made  sundry  additions,  and 
adopted  it  as  a royal  palace. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  made  several  improve- 
ments, and  built  what  was  then  called  the  south 
front ; but  if  the  east  front  was  erected,  as  is 
recorded,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  then  the 
present  south  and  west  elevations  must  certainly 
have  been  carried  up  at  a later  period. 

John  Evelyn  records  in  his  diary,  that  he 
visited  King  William  III.,  A.D.,  1690,  at  this 
palace,  which  was  then  “ a packed  and  altered 
villa,”  so  it  is  clear  that  a great  part  of  the 
original  foundation,  perhaps  of  300  years’  stand- 
ing, is  embodied  in  the  existing  amalgam  of 
court s,  corridors,  entrances,  chambers,  and  state 
rooms,  both  low  and  lofty. 


As  we  now  view  it,  the  grand  escalier,  audi- 
torium, and  state  apartments,  although  once 
highly  ornate,  and  decked  with  gilt  statuary,  are 
divested  of  their  splendour,  unused,  and  going 
to  decay ; the  rain  absolutely  enters,  and  despoils 
rich  tracery  and  embellishment.  Still  portions 
of  the  wide  palace  are  occupied,  and  in  order. 
The  Duchess  of  Inverness,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Teck,  and  others,  have  their  allotted 
portions,  but  the  general  aspect  is  one  of  waste, 
if  not  desolation. 

The  west  front  sleeps  upon  the  outer  boundary 
wall  line,  under  its  tile  roofs  and  dormers,  but 
external  to  the  quadrangle  and  in  continuation 
we  find  four  small  ancient  cottages  or  villas,  as 
also  a large  stable,  built  in  ordinary  rural  style, 
of  the  Cromwellian  era,  in  fact,  viewing  its 
fine  position,  the  whole  is  an  incongruity,  if  not 
an  absurdity,  unsuited  to  the  age. 

Outside  the  palace,  and  external  to  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  all  along  the  west  boundary,  from 
Bavswater-road  to  Kensington  High-street,  there 
is  a waste  margin  exceeding  100  yards  in  width, 
which  ought  to  be  added  to  the  gardens,  and 
bounded  by  an  iron  fence  similar  to  the  Park 
railing ; this,  together  with  the  site  of  the  anti- 
quated palace,  if  it  were  removed,  would  add 
10  acres  or  more  to  the  extent  of  Kensington 
Gardens ; and  a new  palace  built  upon  the 
highest  plateau  of  the  Park,  near  the  Round 
Pond,  need  not  cover  more  than  ten  acres,  or  at 
most  15  acres ; thus,  30  acres  might  be  gained 
in  Park  range,  besides  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
tended circuit,  and  the  attainment  of  a truly 
Royal  palace,  worthy  of  the  country,  and  encircled 
by  forest  trees  of  mature  growth. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.,  Kent  built  the 
cupola,  and  made  other  additions,  besides  laying 
out  the  grounds,  and  as  all  the  noble  wide  glades 
concentre  at  the  point  of  the  Round  Pond,  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  position  fixed  for  the  erection 
of  a suitable  palace,  commanding  views  on  all 
sides  through  stately  forest  glades ; on  the  east 
across  Hyde  Park,  and  extending  a mile  and  a 
half  to  Park-lane,  the  position  being  elevated, 
open,  and  healthy,  as  well  as  easily  accessible  to 
the  metropolis  of  fashion,  no  other  site  in 
London,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  European 
capital,  can  equal  it. 

Have  we  at  present  any  metropolitan  palace 
adapted  for  the  occasions  of  Royalty  ? The  con- 
venience for  drawing-rooms,  levees,  receptions, 
but,  above  all,  the  healthfulness  of  position,  and 
adaptation  for  occasional  residence : all  these 
combined  are  to  be  found  in  the  open,  dry,  and 
elevated  site  herein  described,  and  alluded  to  in 
the  Builder  of  the  13th  July. 

As  to  style  of  building,  our  national  palaces, 
— and  they  are  many, — have  little  to  admire. 
Windsor  Castle  is  a 'glorious  old  relio,  but  for 
modem  usage  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
Hampton  Court,  although  William  III.,  Queen 
Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  II.  frequented  it 
much,  is  now  only  used  as  an  asylum  for  pen- 
sioners. St.  James’s  is  wholly  antiquated,  and 
yet  it  opens  the  portals  for  levees  and  drawing- 
rooms, notwithstanding  its  decrepitude.  Buck- 
ingham Palace  may  be  commodious,  but  its  low 
position  renders  it  very  uninviting  for  any  con- 
tinuous abode,  and  the  elevation,  although  solid 
and  somewhat  ornate,  is  anything  but  attractive. 

The  appearance  and  effect  of  the  new  Foreign 
Offices,  viewing  also  the  dignity  of  the  interior, 
its  solidity,  convenience,  and  aptitude  for  the 
occasions,  would  seem  to  suggest  that  character 
of  building  for  a new  palace  in  Kensington 
Gardens;  for  here  at  least  all  that  is  command- 
ing in  architecture  should  bear  evidence  of  a 
truly  Royal  palace. 

The  connexion  of  Hyde  Park  with  Kensington 
Gardens,  both  being  now  free  to  the  public, 
having  intercommunicating  walks,  surrounded 
by  a continuous  fence,  and  forming  one  integral 
liberty,  make3  it  essential  to  refer  again  in  the 
Builder  to  the  grievous  nuisance  of  Knights- 
bridge  Barracks,  which  is  a foul  blot  and  dis- 
grace to  the  Ladies’  Mile, — the  most  fashionable 
and  ornate  portion  of  the  whole  enceinte. 

If  old  Kensington  Palace  be  removed,  surely 
some  space  might  be  found  in  the  outer  margin 
for  a suitable  Guards’  barracks — that  is,  in  case 
Government  should  not  wish  to  build  new 
quarters  in  Chelsea  (near  the  Foot  Guards),  or 
in  case  the  officers  should  decline  to  surrender 
their  messroom,  which  overlooks  the  Drive. 

It  is  clear  that  wherever  the  Household  troops 
get  new  barracks,  at  least  six  or  perhaps  eight 
additional  public-houses  must  be  opened ; there- 
fore the  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
to  head-quarters  that  an  extensive  caserne,  with 
large  reception  and  refreshment  rooms,  be . 


opened  and  licensed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  | 
troops  and  the  public,  within  short  distance,  but 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  assure  free 
enjoyment  with  due  decorum. 

The  old  barrack,  as  it  stands,  is  not  only  a blot 
upon  the  Park  within,  but  it  degrades  and  depre- 
ciates the  value  of  the  choicest  spot  on  the  I 

Kensington  line  of  road,  while  it  also  restricts  j 

the  thoroughfare  on  the  principal  grand  western 
route  from  Piccadilly  to  the  royal  town  of  Ken- 
sington. If  the  building  were  abated  and  the 
railing  continued,  but  withdrawn  where  the 
barrack  impinges  full  24  ft.  upon  the  road,  the 
open  view  would  give  a seeming  expansion  to 
both  road  and  Park ; and  were  the  beautiful 
floral  border  continued  from  Albert-gate,  then 
Hyde  Park  would  really  become  a delightful 
place  of  resort  worthy  of  London,  and  a solace 
to  that  portion  of  its  three  millions  who  daily- 
use  the  promenade. 

Kensington,  formerly  a rural  hamlet,  is  now  a 
most  important  suburb,  if  not  a royal  town  ; 
therefore  the  enlargement  of  the  main  road  at 
Knightsbridge  has  become  a necessity,  and 
especially  so  if  hereafter  the  palace  become  the 
abode  of  royalty.  Our  Queen  Victoria  was 
bom  there.  After  William  III.,  Queen  Anne 
resided  there  principally  until  her  death  in 
1714;  then  George  I.  up  to  1727  ; but  George  II. 
and  Queen  Caroline  made  this  palace  their 
treasured  home  and  solace  till  1760.  Afterwards, 
during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  Windsor  and 
Claremont  were  more  in  use,  and  Kensington 
became  the  “retiro  ” for  members  of  the  Royal 
family  or  pensioners  of  the  Court.  Thus  this 
splendid  foundation,  now  in  its  decadence,  awaits 
the  revival  of  its  bygone  magnificence. 

Quondam. 

NEW  RAILWAY  FROM  HUDDERSFIELD 
TO  KEIGHLEY. 

A numerous  and  influential  meeting  has  been  | 
held  at  Halifax,  as  to  a scheme  for  securing  to 
the  town  better  railway  facilities  and  accommo- 
dation. The  mayor  (Mr.  J.  D.  Hutchinson) 
presided,  and  was  supported  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Holdsworth,  Mr.  John  Crossley,  Mr.  E.  Crossley, 
and  others.  A committee  reported  that,  having 
carefully  examined  the  plans  and  considered  the 
scheme  submitted  by  Mr.  Fulton,  they  adopted 
the  following  resolution  : — 

“ That  after  mature  consideration  this  committee- 
recommend  to  the  public  meeting  that  the  scheme  of  a | 
new  railway  from  Huddersfield  to  Keighley,  as  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Fulton,  be  adopted.  The  committee  are  also  of 
opinion  that  at  least  20,000  shares,  at  10/.  each,  should  be 
subscribed  before  the  proposed  railway  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  ; but  it  is  distinctly  understood  and  stipulated 
that  no  promoter  shall  be  liable  beyond  the  deposit  of  10s. 
per  share  until  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  obtained,  and 
that  no  future  calls  exceeding  3/.  per  share  shall  be  made 
in  any  one  year.” 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  carried  unani-  j 
mously,  and  the  committee  were  requested  to 
continue  their  services,  and  to  modify  the  plans 
as  they  might  think  necessaiy,  but  nob  to 
abandon  a central  passenger  station  and  a high- 
level  goods  station  in  the  town,  and  also  to  take 
every  step  to  secure  subscriptions  for  shares. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Purification  of  the  Thames. — For  several  years 
past,  as  our  readers  know,  the  local  authorities 
of  Kingston-on-Thames,  Hampton  Wick,  Ted- 
dington,  East  Moulsey,  Richmond,  Twickenham, 
Isleworth,  Mortlake,  and  Brentford,  have  been, 
under  imperative  orders  from  the  Thames  Con- 
servators to  divert  the  sewage  of  their  respective 
towns  from  the  River  Thames.  In  consequence  j 
of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  scien-  i 
tific  men  as  to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
town  sewage — some  recommending  irrigation,  I 
others  filtration,  and  a third  class  deodorisation—  < 
as  well  as  owing  to  the  difficulty)  of  obtaining  I 
land  for  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage,  no  definite  I 
action  has  hitherto  been  taken,  although  the  au-  j 
thorities  of  Kingston  and  Richmond  have  spent 
several  hundreds  of  pounds  in  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  eligible  sites  for  irrigation  fields. 
The  Conservators,  it  appears,  have  decided  to 
wait  no  longer  for  preliminary  investigations 
and  experiments,  for  the  Twickenham  Local 
Board  have  just  been  informed  that  unless  they 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  diversion  of  the 
town  sewage  from  the  river,  the  Conservators 
will  proceed  against  them  for  penalties.  The 
penalty  for  non-compliance  with  the  order  of  the 
Conservators  is  1001.  per  day. 

The  Birmingham  Sewage  Injunction.  "Vice- 
Chancellor  Bacon  has  given  his  decision  respect- 
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ing  an  information  filed  at  the  instance  of  certain 
inhabitants  of  Gravelly-hill,  near  Birmingham, 
to  restrain  the  town  council  of  that  borough  from 
committing  a nuisance  by  carrying  on  a sewage- 
farm  at  Saltney.  An  injunction  had  already 
been  granted,  and  a motion  was  now  made  for 
an  order  of  sequestration  against  the  council 
for  disobedience  of  the  injunction.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  said  he  could  not  but  feel  the  great 
difficulty  the  corporation  were  in,  in  dealing  with 
the  enormous  mass  of  sewage  they  were  bound 
to  get  rid  of ; but  it  appeared,  from  their  own 
evidence,  that  they  were  able,  with  their  present 
powers,  to  do  much  to  abate  the  nuisance ; in 
fact,  their  very  application  for  more  time  showed 
that  they  thought  that  to  be  the  case.  Little, 
however,  had  been  done,  even  since  the  Bill  was 
thrown  out  of  Parliament.  He  found  himself, 
therefore,  bound  to  allow  the  writs  to  be  issued ; 
but,  as  a matter  of  indulgence,  he  would  direct 
that  they  should  not  be  issued  till  after  the 
second  motion  day  in  Michaelmas  Term  next. 

Visit  to  the  Merthyr  Sewage  Fcrnn. — Several  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  have  visited  the  Merthyr  Sewage 
Farm.  The  sewage  lands  belonging  to  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  are  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  speculations  undertaken  in  the  country 
for  the  utilisation  of  sewage.  The  Board  was 
driven  to  find  out  some  means  for  the  disposal  of 
the  town  sewage,  the  population  being  50,000. 
There  were  constant  fights  with  other  local 
authorities  for  polluting  the  already  polluted 
river  Taff.  Ultimately  the  Board  was  placed  in 
Chancery,  and  the  town  was  then  put  under  the 
professional  care  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  who,  after 
due  consideration,  recommended  that  the  new 
remedy  suggested  by  Dr.  E.  Frankland  should  be 
tried  at  Merthyr.  This  new  remedy,  it  is  said, 
lias  been  successful.  The  cost  has  been  great, 
but  the  cure  is  said  to  be  perfect.  From  the 
day  when  the  filtering  was  first  used  in  February 
of  last  year  to  the  present  time  the  sewage  of 
Merthyr  has  been  cleansed  by  the  twenty  acres 
laid  out  for  filtration  at  Froedyrliiw.  This  acre- 
age was  divided  into  four  plots.  Upon  each  of 
these  plots  a fourth  part  of  each  day’s  sewage 
has  been  distributed  evenly,  after  being  strained. 
The  whole  of  the  land  thus  divided  has  been 
■drained  nearly  7 ft.  deep,  and  in  such  a way  that 
no  sewage  can  descend  directly  to  the  drains 
from  the  surface.  Mr.  Denton  obtained,  on  the 
10th  of  March  last  year,  authority  from  the 
Local  Board  to  prepare  the  surface  of  the  filter- 
ing acres  for  the  growth  of  crops,  and  to  plant 
such  vegetables  as  he  considered  were  suitable 
under  the  circumstances.  Accordingly,  on  the 
14th  of  June  following,  the  land  being  ridged  up 
for  the  purpose,  the  planting  of  cabbages  and 
sowing  of  mangolds  commenced.  On  the  30th  of 
August,  seventy-seven  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  planting,  part  of  the  crop  was  offered  for 
sale  by  auction,  and  realised  171.  15s.  an  acre, 
while  some  portions  withdrawn  from  the  sale 
realised  afterwards  201.  an  acre.  During  this 
period  of  seventy-seven  days,  the  sewage  of  the 
district  was  poured  on  to  the  filtering  areas,  thus 
affording  conclusive  proof  of  the  capability  of 
producing  vegetables  during  the  filtration  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  sewage  through  the  soil 
upon  which  they  grew.  Since  the  crops  thus 
raised  and  sold  have  been  cleared  from  the 
grounds,  fresh  ones  have  taken  their  place,  and 
were  inspected.  Some  portions  of  this  year’s 
■crops  have  been  already  sold  at  221.  13s.  4d., 
271.,  and  321. 13s.  4d.  an  acre  respectively,  yield- 
ing an  average  of  27 1.  9s.  an  acre. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  EXCURSIONS. 


The  Kent  Arcliceological  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  and  excursion  of  this  society  took  place 
at  Faversham  and  its  vicinity.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  large  room  of  the  Faversham 
Institute,  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Amherst. 
The  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott  Robertson  read  the  report, 
which  thus  opened : — 


“ In  this  their  fourteenth  annual  report,  the  council 
can  Pye'  a?  ulvva3,s>  a satisfactory  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  society.  Our  members  steadily  increase,  and  are 
growing  beyond  the  number  of  1,000,  about  which  we  have 
hovered  lor  some  years.  Forty  new  members  have  been 
elected  in  the  year.  Many  more  are  awaiting  election  at 
your  hands  to-day.  The  balance  at  our  bankers  is 
512L  16s.  9d. ; but  the  greater  half  of  this  will  be  payable 
in  a few  days  to  our  printers,  engravers,  &c.,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  eighth  volume  of  ‘Archieologia  Cantiuna.’  ” 


| The  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  M.P.,  had  given  notice  of  a motion  to 
i alter  the  rule  for  the  time  of  the  general  meeting, 
■ which  at  present  must  be  held  in  July,  August, 
i or  September,  by  providing  that  it  may  also  be 


held  in  October.  Mr.  Hope,  however,  was  not 
present,  and  Earl  Amherst  called  attention  to 
the  notice,  and  expressed  a doubt  whether  it 
would  be  judicious  to  make  the  alteration. 
Ultimately  Lord  FitzwaJter  said  they  would  all 
agree  with  him  that  any  proposition  coming  from 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  should  meet  with  every 
attention  ; but  as  they  could  not,  by  reason  of  his 
absence,  hear  that  gentleman’s  reasons  for  the 
proposal,  he  would  move  that  they  proceed  with 
the  orders  of  the  day.  The  motion  was  agreed 
to.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  then  went 
to  inspect  the  parish  church.  The  Rev.  C.  E. 
Donne,  the  vicar,  described  the  church.  The 
Elizabethan  Grammar-school  was  next  visited, 
by  permission  of  Mr.  Crosswaithe,  the  head 
master,  and  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Faversham 
Abbey  proved  to  be  interesting,  the  few 
remains  being  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bedo. 
Davington,  a small  village  about  a mile  from 
Faversham,  then  became  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. On  leaving  Davington,  the  company 
returned  to  the  town,  where  dinner  was  served 
at  the  Institute,  Lord  Harris  presiding,  supported 
by  Earl  Amherst,  Lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Walter 
Stirling,  &c.,  there  being  a considerable  number 
of  ladies  present.  At  the  evening  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Institute, 
Mr.  F.  F.  Giraud,  town-clerk  of  Faversham,  read 
a paper  on  the  Ancient  Charters  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  Rev.  C.  E.  Donne  then  read  a paper 
on  “ The  Tragic  Story  of  Arden,  of  Faversham.” 
Mr.  Bedo  read  a paper  on  “ Roman  Remains  dis- 
covered in  Faversham,”  and  this  brought  the 
evening  meeting  to  an  end.  A local  museum 
which  was  formed  here,' consisting  of  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest,  contributed  by  members  and 
friends  of  the  society,  and  a collection  of  the 
ancient  documents  as  well  as  the  insignia  of 
the  town  of  Faversham,  excited  considerable 
attention  during  this  and  the  morning  of  the 
following  day.  On  Wednesday,  an  excursion 
took  place,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Scott  Robertson,  to  various  places  of  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Faversham.  Preston 
Church,  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Faversham  railway  station,  was  first  visited. 
From  Preston  Church  the  party,  which  num- 
bered iu  all  about  100  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
proceeded  in  carnages  to  Ospringe,  where  the 
remains  of  the  Maison  Dieu  (which  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared)  and  of  a sort  of  hospital 
for  lepers,  of  the  date  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
were  inspected.  Thence  the  company  passed 
on  to  Syndale  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  W.  Hall, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a Roman 
camp  (probably  the  Durolevum  of  Antoninus). 
The  house  as  well  as  the  grounds  was  thrown 
open  to  the  company,  and  Mr.  Hall  enter- 
tained the  numerous  party  to  a cold  collation. 
At  Syndale  Park,  a paper  on  the  Roman  camp, 
prepared,  wo  believe,  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Godfrey- 
Faussett,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Scott  Robertson. 
The  company  afterwards  made  progress  to  the 
ruined  church  of  Stone,  which  is  specially  notice- 
able from  the  fact  that  it  was  of  the  Roman  Bri- 
tannic period,  and  is  almost  the  only  place  of  the 
kind  in  England  where  any  part  of  the  building 
is  held  to  be  undoubtedly  of  Roman  origin. 
Eastling  Church  was  visited,  and  from  Eastling 
the  party  proceeded  to  Ospringe  Church,  which 
was  shown  to  them  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  N. 
Griffin.  From  Eastling  the  party  returned  to 
Faversham,  after  a pleasant  day’s  excursion,  with 
fine  weather,  beautiful  scenery,  and  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest  to  recommend  it. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Arcliceological  Society. 
The  annual  summer  excursion  of  this  Society 
has  been  held.  The  unfavourable  character  of 
the  weather  on  the  previous  day,  combined  with 
other  causes,  rendered  the  attendance  of  mem- 
bers but  small : still  the  day  was  an  enjoyable 
one.  The  first  place  visited  was  Wroxham 
Church,  and  here  the  members  were  welcomed 
by  Mr.  R.  Blake-Humfrey  and  his  wife,  and  by 
the  vicar.  The  parish  church  of  Horning  was 
next  visited,  and  then  that  of  Potter  Heigham. 
At  Ludham  Church  a brief  paper,  sent  by  Mr. 
Gunn,  was  read  by  Mr.  Fitch,  the  secretary.  On 
their  way  from  Ludham  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Bennet’s  at  the  Holm,  the  members 
visited  Ludham  Hall,  the  site  of  the  Grange  of 
the  Abbey,  and  subsequently  of  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Dr.  Bensly 
read  on  the  spot  a report  of  the  fire,  made  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Harrison,  rector  of  Catfield.  The  mem- 
bers next  proceeded  down  the  marshes  to  the 
ruins  of  the  Abbey  Gate-house.  A paper  was 
here  read  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  from 
Taylor’s  “ Index  Monasticus,”  which  summarised 
all  that  is  known  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  . 


abbey.  After  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  site 
of  the  Abbey  Church  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Powell.  The  visit  of  the  Association  to  the 
abbey  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  features  in 
the  day’s  excursion,  and  ended  the  summer 
gathering,  the  members  dispersing  immediately 
on  leaving  the  marshes. 

The  Essex  Archaeological  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society,  took  place  at  Maldon, 
from  whence  excursions  were  made  to  various 
places  of  historic  interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  programme,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the 
last  few  years,  was  much  too  full  for  the  few 
hours  allotted  to  it.  The  proceedings  were 
initiated  by  a general  meeting  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Public  Hall,  which  had  been  turned  into 
a museum  of  antiquities.  The  audience  con. 
sisted  of  about  100  persons,  including  thirty  or 
forty  ladies.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was 
accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Claughton,  pre- 
sided. Mjr.  King  presented  the  twentieth  annual 
report  of  the  Society,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a balance  of  1201.  at  the  bank,  of 
which  about  80Z.  were  an  “available  working 
balance.”  The  number  of  members  was  173, 
showing,  unfortunately,  a loss  of  seventeen 
since  the  last  revision  of  the  list.  The  museum 
at  Colchester  has  been  greatly  increased  during 
the  year  by  valuable  gifts  of  coins,  medals,  and 
various  objects  of  antiquity.  In  1870  the  nuru- 
ber  of  visitors  was  10,155 ; in  1871  it  was  13,969, 
and  during  the  past  year  it  was  14,780.  The 
meeting  listened  with  interest  to  a speech  from 
the  Rev.  E.  R.  Horwood,  descriptive  of  the  old 
church  of  All  Saints,  Maldon,  and  of  the  ancient 
history  of  the  town  itself.  Mr.  Nichols  explained 
the  stained  glass.  The  bishop,  in  closing  the 
meeting,  deplored  the  fact  that  this  interesting 
and  useful  society  had  only  173  members.  In 
Kent  an  archaeological  society  had  1,000  mem- 
bers ; in  Sussex  there  were  as  many ; and  even 
the  Surrey  Society,  which  was  quite  a young 
one,  had  more  members  than  this.  The  history 
of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  land  was 
very  much  bound  up  with  Essex,  and  it  was  a 
pity  that  the  spirit  of  arcbmology  should  not  be 
much  more  dominant  in  the  county.  The  party 
then  partook  of  luncheon,  served  at  the  Blue 
Boar  Hotel.  Afterwards,  the  churches  in  the 
town,  Dr.  Plume’s  Library,  Beeleigh  Abbey,  the 
site  of  Woodham  Walter  Hall,  Danbury,  Little 
Baddow,  and  the  priory  church  of  Hatfield 
Peverel  were  visited,  a paper  on  the  last  being 
read  by  the  Rev.  T.  Debary.  Next  year’s  meet- 
ing is  to  be  at  Dedham. 

Sheffield  Architectural  and  Arcliceological  So- 
ciety.— The  members  of  this  society,  to  the 
number  of  about  five-and-twenty,  recently  made 
an  excursion  to  Hardwick  and  Bolsover,  under 
the  generalship  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries.  At  Hardwick  Hall,  the 
Rev.  J.  Stacye,  president  of  the  society,  read  a 
paper  on  the  history  of  Hardwick,  and  the  career 
of  the  famous  builder  of  the  Hall,  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  On  the  way  to 
Bolsover,  a short  digression  was  made  to  see  the 
curious  old  Norman  church  at  Ault  Hucknall. 
At  Bolsover,  the  church  was  first  visited,  and 
then  the  castle.  At  the  latter  place,  the  party 
were  received  by  Lady  Frances  Beauclerk.  On 
reaching  Chesterfield,  tea  was  provided  at  the 
Angel,  and  the  party  then  returned  to  Sheffield. 
The  day  was  very  fine,  and  the  arrangements 
were  satisfactory. 


A WORKMEN’S  CITY. 

This  was  the  term  used  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
on  Saturday  last,  after  laying  the  first  stone  on 
an  estate  at  Wandsworth,  called  the  Shaftesbury 
Park  Estate,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Artizans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings 
Company  (Limited),  and  is  to  comprise  1,200 
dwellings.  The  company  was  formed  in  1867, 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  houses  by 
railroads,  and  other  improvements,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  working  men  to  erect  dwellings 
combining  fitness  and  economy  with  the  latest 
sanitary  improvements,  and  to  become  them- 
selves the  owners  of  these  dwellings  in  the 
course  of  a stated  number  of  years,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a small  additional  rent.  On  every 
estate  purchased  by  the  company  a suitable 
space  will  be  reserved  as  a recreation-ground,  a 
co-operative  store  will  be  built  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  tenants,  and  public-houses  will 
be  absolutely  forbidden. 

“We  have  founded  this  day,”  said  his  lordship,  "a 
workmen’s  city,  and  we  have  founded  it  upon  the  very 
best  principles.  We  have  founded  it  upon  the  great 
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principle  of  self-help,  aucl  upon  the  great  principle 
of  independence.  By  independence,  I mean  without 
any  other  assistance  than  that  which  every  man  has  a 
right  to  receive  from  his  fellow-man, — sympathy  and 
kind  aid,— and  that  is  what  every  man,_  cither  great  or 
small,  stands  in  need  of  from  another.  You  have  founded 
'he  workmen's  city  upon  your  own  efforts,  and  by  your 
own  contributions,'  and  for  the  great  and  wise  purpose  of 
advancing  your  social  position  and  bodily  health,  as  well 
as  your  intellect  and  general  prosperity.  And  most 
heartily  do  I say  for  myself,— and  I also  say  it  in  the 
names  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  your  fellow-men, — 
that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  will  rest  upon  the  good 
work  which  you  have  inaugurated  to-day.  I like  the 
rinciples  you  have  laid  down  for  your  guidance.  You 
ave  shown  your  wisdom,  in  a morul  point  of  view,  by 
excluding  the  public-house  and  the  tap-room  ; and  you 
have  done  with  them  as  the  people  did  of  old  by  the 
lepers,  you  have  put  them  outside  the  camp.” 

We  are  not  quite  certain  that  we  desire  to  see 
workmen’s  cities  established.  We  have  no 
desire  to  segregate  classes  ; bnt  we  shall  doubt- 
less have  an  opportunity  before  long  to  know 
more  of  the  plan  proposed.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
gave,  as  he  always  does,  some  excellent  advice, 
and  has  doubtless  satisfied  himself  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  scheme  proposed  to  be  carried  out. 


THE  RAILWAY  ARCHES  QUESTION. 

The  St.  Saviour’s  Board  of  Works  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Lambeth,  and  determined 
to  take  proceedings  against  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway  Company  to  compel  them  to 
remedy  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  percolation 
of  water  through  their  railway  arches.  The 
company  are  also  to  be  farther  proceeded  against 
with  reference  to  the  noise  and  alarm  caused  by 
the  trains  passing  over  the  bridges,  wliich  has 
now  become  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  a source 
of  positive  danger  to  invalids.  It  is  contended 
that  the  loud  noise  could  be  materially  abated, 
if  not  almost  completely  stopped,  by  the  face  of 
the  girders  being  covered  over  and  enclosed, 
instead  of  being  exposed  as  at  present,  the  rails 
being  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  girders  with  only 
a thin  sheet  of  iron  between  them.  The  bridge 
at  Ludgate-hill,  which  is  already  encased  and 
covered  in,  is  pointed  to  as  a proof  that  the 
nuisance  complained  of  with  respect  to  the 
several  bridges  in  Lambeth  and  other  railway 
bridges  south  of  the  Thames  could  be  easily  got 
rid  of. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  C.  Reed, 
M.P.,  moved,  in  accordance  with  a previous 
recommendation  of  the  Works  Committee  : — 

“ 1.  That  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  ap- 
pointed architect  of  the  Board,  at  a salary  of  1,000L  per 
annum,  with  a new,  amongst  his  other  duties,  to  hi9 
designing  and  building  the  schools  of  the  Board ; that 
Mr.  Robson  give  his  time  to  the  Board ; and  that  the 
Board  provide  the  necessary  staff  and  offices. 

2.  That  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Works  Committee  to 
make  arrangements  by  which  Mr.  Robson  may  be  relieved 
of  the  duty  of  looking  out  for  sites  and  negotiating  for 
their  acquisition.” 

He  said,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  labour 
thrown  upon  the  committee  in  reference  to  the 
acquisition  of  sites  and  arrangements  for  build- 
ings, it  had  been  found  necessary  to  make  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  architect’s  department. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Board  had  acquired 
fifty-four  sites,  and  had  appointed  thirty-one 
architects  to  build  schools,  including  seven  who 
would  be  proposed  at  this  meeting.  In  response 
to  the  appeal  for  competitive  designs,  about  180 
architects  had  sent  in  their  designs,  with  I’egard 
to  the  schools  where  the  competition  had  been 
limited  to  six  architects  for  each  school ; and  in 
regard  to  one  open  competition,  fourteen  archi- 
tects had  sent  in  designs.  Practically,  there- 
fore, the  Board  had  arranged  for  buildings  on 
thirty-two  sites.  As  the  Board  proceeded  with 
this  work,  they  found  a difficulty  in  getting 
superior  architects  to  compete ; the  Board  had 
not  offered  any  fee  for  the  preparation  of  the 
designs,  but  had  given  to  the  successful  com- 
petitor the  execution  of  the  work.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  committee  felt  there  might  be 
a difficulty  in  future  in  getting  a sufficient 
supply  of  competitive  designs.  Within  the  next 
eight  months  fifty  or  sixty  more  schools  would 
have  to  be  arranged  for ; and  the  question  arose 
as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  this  moiety  of 
the  work  to  be  fulfilled  within  the  term  of  the 
present  Board’s  existence. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  when  the  Board  commenced 
their  operations  they  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
architects  of  London  to  compete  and  bring  out 
anything  good  in  the  way  of  schools,  but  that 
had  practically  worked  itself  out,  and  it  would 
be  a serious  thing  to  go  on  paying  a commission 
of  5 per  cent,  for  all  schools,  so  that  the  payment 


of  1,000?.  a year  to  their  own  architect  would 
really  be  a considerable  saving  to  the  rate- 
payers. Mr.  Robson  had  given  abundant  evi- 
dence that  he  was  thoroughly  qualified  for 
designing  and  building  schools  for  the  future. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  following  were  appointed  architects  for 
carrying  out  the  schools  to  be  erected  on  the 
undermentioned  sites  respectively : — (i.)  Eel- 
brook-common,  Chelsea,  Mr.  Basil  Champneys. 
(ii.)  York-road,  Islington,  Mr.  F.  W.  Aldwinckle. 
(iii.)  Cottenham-road,  Finsbury,  Mr.  Lacy  W. 
Ridge,  (iv.)  Wilmot  - street,  Bethnal  - green, 
Messrs.  J.  Giles  & Gough,  (v.)  Harper-street, 
New  Kent-road,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis.  (vi.)  West 
Ferry-road,  Mill  wall,  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  (vii.) 
South-road,  Brockley-road,  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell. 

Since  then  the  following  appointments  have 
been  made  : — New  Winchester-street,  Finsbury, 
Mr.  Charles  Barry ; Blundell-street,  Islington, 
Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith ; Woodpecker-road,  New- 
cross,  Mr.  Frederick  Warren ; Turin-street, 
Bethnal-green,  Messrs.  Bodley  & Gamer. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Leeds. — A report  recommending,  among  other 
measures,  the  acceptance  of  tenders  for  building 
three  new  schools,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly 
20,000?.,  has  been  adopted,  after  some  discussion, 
by  this  Board.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  first 
school  building  to  be  erected  by  the  Leeds  School 
Board  has  been  laid  in  Bewerley-street,  Dews- 
bury-road,  by  Sir  Andrew  Fairbaim,  the 
chairman. 

Walsall. — The  following  tenders  were  pre- 
sented for  the  erection  of  the  Tantarra-street 
I School : — Mr.  D.  Moore,  Walsall,  3,005?. ; Mr.  J. 
Rowley,  Walsall,  3,168?.  ; Messrs.  Rowley,  jun., 
& Lynex,  Walsall,  3,210?. ; Mr.  G.  Hevengham, 
Wolverhampton,  3,387?.  4s.  For  the  erection  of 
the  Bloxwich  School : — Mr.  D.  Moore,  2,923?. ; 
Mr.  J.  Rowley,  2,997?. ; Messrs.  Rowley,  jun.,  & 
Lynex,  3,280?. ; Mr.  G.  Hevengham,  3,164?.  12s. 
The  offer  of  Mr.  Moore  for  the  erection  of  the 
Tantarra-street  school  was  accepted,  and  that  of 
Mr.  James  Rowley  for  the  erection  of  the  Blox- 
wich School.  The  architect’s  estimate,  it  was 
stated,  was  in  each  instance  3,000?.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  first-named  school  should  be 
completed  within  eight  months  from  the  1st  of 
August,  and  the  other  within  eight  months  of 
the  contractor  receiving  notice  to  begin  the 
work.  Payment  of  the  undermentioned  sums 
was  ordered  : — 560?.  to  Mr.  D.  Moore  on  account 
of  his  contract  for  the  .erection  of  the  Wisemore 
School;  610?.  3s.  to  Mr.  T.  Highway  for  the 
Wisemore  site;  351?.  12s.  6d.  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Barrow  for  the  Bloxwich  site  ; and  150?.  to  Mr. 
S.  Russell,  for  his  interest  in  the  Paddock  site. 
The  clerk  produced  a statement  showing  that, 
inclusive  of  these  contracts,  the  Board  had 
become  liable  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  10,700?. 

Southampton. — The  clerk  read  a communica- 
tion from  the  Education  Department,  returning 
the  plans  for  the  erection  of  Board  schools  in 
Bevois-town,  which  they  deemed  satisfactory, 
and  intimated  that  before  tenders  for  the  building 
were  accepted  an  accompanying  form  should  be 
filled  in  and  sent  up,  in  order  that  the  Board 
might  consider  what  amount  of  grant  they  could 
recommend  towards  the  school.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  form  be  referred  to  the  general  pur- 
poses committee,  and  that  tenders  be  advertised 
for. 

Worcester. — On  the  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a clei'k  of  works,  Mr.  Scott  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  going  to  the  expense  of  appointing 
such  an  officer,  knowing  the  integrity  of  the 
builders,  and  considering  the  fact  that  the  archi- 
tect resides  near  the  works.  Mr.  T.  R.  Hill  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Scott’s  views.  No  one  could 
have  greater  faith  in  Messrs.  Wood  than  he  had, 
but  where  over  100  workmen  were  employed  it 
was  necessary  some  responsible  person  should  be 
employed  to  see  that  the  character  of  the 
material  used  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
were  satisfactory.  He  mentioned  that,  in  point 
of  economy,  this  might  be  done  without  going 
to  great  expense  in  the  election  of  an  officer. 
Mr.  Rowe,  the  architect  of  the  prison  buildings, 
had  arranged  for  the  supervision  of  the  works 
by  one  of  his  clerks  at  a weekly  payment  of  1?. 
Mr.  Day,  the  architect,  who  attended  the 
meeting,  stated  that  he  could  arrange  for  a 
similar  supervision  ; and  Mr.  T.  R.  Hill  moved — 

“That  Mr.  Day  having  said  that  such  supervision  of  the 
works  as  would  be  requisite,  in  addition  to  hi9  own,  to 
enable  him  efficiently  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Board, 
would  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  one  of  his  clerks, 
a t a salary  of  li.  per  week,  without  the  employment  of  a 


clerk  of  works,  resolved  that  the  eraplormont  of  Mr.  Day’s 
clerk  on  the  terms  named  be  sanctioned.” 

The  Rev.  Canon  Wood  seconded  this  resolution,. 

which  was  carried  unanimously. The  seal  of 

the  Board  was  affixed  to  the  contract  of  Messrs. 

Wood  for  the  building  of  the  new  schools. 

The  Board  decided  that  the  principal  stone  of 
the  new  school-buildings  should  be  laid,  with 
due  ceremonial,  on  the  19th  inst. 

Halifax:. — The  clerk  read  the  report  of  the 
Sites  and  Building  Committee  respecting  the 
erection  of  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Board 
and  containing  specifications  as  to  their  con- 
struction. The  report  was  adopted,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  competition  for  designs  should 
rest  with  the  architects  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough. 


THE  ARTIFICIAL  DESICCATION  OF  WOOD 
FOR  FUEL  AND  ENGINEERING 
PURPOSES. 

The  methods  hitherto  employed  to  preserve 
the  soundness  of  timber  may  be  classed  under 
one  or  another  of  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Applications  to  the  surface  of  the  wood,  to 
prevent  contact  with  the  air. 

2.  Open-air  immersion  in  some  antiseptic 
liquid. 

3.  A process  of  suction  or  filtration,  of  which 
Boucherie’s  method  is  a type. 

4.  Injection  with  an  antiseptic  fluid  with  the 
aid  of  successive  processes  of  exhaustion  and 
atmospheric  pressure. 

5.  Artificial  desiccation  in  closed  vessels,  as  a 
preliminary  to  some  one  of  the  above  processes. 

Several  of  the  above-mentioned  processes  have 
formed  the  subject  of  valuable  memoirs  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  M.  Payen,  in  various  scientific 
journals.  In  the  paper  now  before  us  liia 
observations  are  designed  chiefly  “ to  illustrate 
the  advantages  of  stove-action,  both  in  the 
simple  desiccation  of  wood  and  in  preparing  it 
for  the  afox-esaid  treatment.”*  Some  preliminary 
remarks  are  made  upon  the  advantages  attendant 
on  the  uses  of  thoroughly-dried  fuel  in  metal- 
lurgical opei-ations  and  other  industrial  pro- 
cesses : — 

“The  presence  of  air  and  moisture  in  the 
pores  of  wood  is  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  fermentative  action  in  the  organic 
tissues,  and  of  the  consequent  changes  which 
involve  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  wood. 
These  changes  frequently  carry  off  a notable 
proportion  of  heat -producing  substances  ; in 
like  manner,  the  water  contained  in  the  wood,  in 
the  process  of  evaporation,  absorbs  and  carries 
off  a portion  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  surrounding  ligneous  matter,  the 
heating  power  of  wliich  is  reduced  accordingly. 
To  obtain  a clear  idea  of  the  advantages  secured 
by  [drying  wood  intended  for  use  as  fuel,  we 
must  compare  the  volumo  of  heat  generated  by 
the  combustion  of  a given  weight  of  dry  wood 
with  that  obtained  from  an  equal  weight  of  the 
same  wood  when  wet  or  full  of  sap.  The  com- 
parison may  readily  be  made  by  taking  the 
ordinary  chemical  composition  of  oak  wood  as  a 
standard,  and  comparing  the  equivalent  amounts 
of  carbon  which  it  l-epresents  in  each  state. 
Now,  100  parts  of  dry  oak  wood  contain  50 
parts  of  carbon,  6'20  hydrogen,  and  43'80  oxygen. 
The  heating  power  represented  by  the  carbon 
ruustbe  augmented  by  the  equivalent  of  the  excess 
of  hydrogen  over  and  above  that  required  to  con- 
vert the  oxygen  present  into  water.  In  oak,  tlxis 
excess  of  hydrogen  is  about  0 630,  which  would 
be  equivalent  in  heating  power  to  1'89  of  carbon. 
The  heating  power  of  100  parts  of  dry  oak  is 
therefore  equal  to  50  + 1'89,  or,  51'89  parts  of 
carbon,  i.e.  of  pure  charcoal.  But  to  determine- 
the  amount  of  useful  heat,  we  must  reduce  the 
above  amount  by  the  volume  of  heat  absorbed 
by  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  pass  off  in 
combination  in  the  form  of  water.  The  water 
thus  formed  amounts  to  neai'ly  50  per  cent,  of 
the  component  elements  of  the  wood,  and  the- 
heat  absorbed  by  it  in  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion, at  the  temperature  of  combustion,  is  equi- 
valent to  five  parts  of  carbon.  Consequently, 
the  amount  of  useful  heat  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  100  parts  by  weight  of  dry  oak. 
wood  is  equal  to  50  + 1‘89—  5 = 46-87,  or  very 
nearly  that  of  47  like  parts  of  pure  charcoal. 

We  can  easily  compai'e  the  useful  heat  obtain- 
able from  100  parts  of  wet  wood,  by  assuming: 


* From  the  French  of  the  late  M.  Payen,  Member  of  the- 
Institute,  — “ Annales  du  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,”  vol.  is.  1871. 
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that  oak-wood  in  this  state  will  hold  45  per  cent, 
of  water ; 100  parts  by  weight  will  thus  consist 
of  '45  of  water  and  '55  of  dry  substances.  As 
100  parts  of  dry  oak-wood  are  equivalent  to 
46  S9  of  carbon,  55  such  parts  will  equal  25-79 
of  carbon.  From  this  must  be  deducted  the 
heat  absorbed  in  the  evaporation  of  the  45  parts 
of  water,  which  will  equal  4' 50  parts  of  carbon. 
The  useful  heat  obtainable  from  100  parts  of  wet 
oak  will  therefore  equal  25-79—4-50,  or  21-29 
parts  of  pure  charcoal  only.  In  other  words,  to 
generate  a volume  of  heat  equal  to  that  supplied 
by  100  parts  by  weight  of  dry  oak-wood,  we 
require  225  parts  of  the  same  wooi  when  it  con- 
tains the  proportion  of  moisture  we  nave  supposed 
above. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  thus  occasioned  directly, 
which  in  itself  is  serious  enough,  there  are  cer- 
tain operations  — such  as  glass-founding,  the 
fusing  and  volatilisation  of  zinc,  and  the  like— 
in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the 
desired  results  with  damp  fuel;  the  heat  de- 
veloped would  only  balance  the  loss  caused  by 
draughts  and  radiation.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  desiccation  of  fuel — always  of  essential 
service  is,  in  certain  metallurgical  processes, 
absolutely  a necessity.  The  preliminary  drying 
can  be  most  advantageously  performed  when  it 
is  possible  to  effect  it  with  the  waste  heat  car- 
ried away  by  the  gaseous  products  of  combus- 
tion. In  cases  where  the  wood  is  to  be  injected 
under  atmospheric  pressure,  the  previous  elimi- 
nation of  the  moisture  contained  by  it  will  be 
useful  in  many  ways,  and  is,  indeed,  essential  to 
the  penetration  of  heavy  antiseptic  prepara- 
tions, such  as  creosote,  sulphate  of  copper-,  and 
the  like. 

Two  methods  are  available  for  this  purpose  : — 

1.  Natural  desiccation,  by  exposing  the  wood 
for  a lengthened  period  to  the  air,  sheltering  it, 
if  course,  from  rain. 

2.  Artificial  desiccation,  in  stoves  of  various 
lescriptions.” 

Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  impregnation  of 
he  wood  with  antiseptic  fluids,  in  closed  vessels, 
!an  only  be  effectually  performed  when  the 
rood  is  in  a sufficiently  dry  state  to  admit  of 
he  exhaustion  of  tho  air  from  its  pores,  and 
he  entrance  therein  of  the  injection.  If  damp, 

>r  newly-cut  wood  be  subjected  to  the  injecting 
•rocess,  the  fluids  contained  in  the  tissues  being 
onfined  on  all  sides,  and  virtually  incom- 
pressible, cannot  give  place  to  tho  antiseptic 
iquid  whatever  may  bo  the  pressure  exerted, 
tactically,  therefore,  injection  in  closed  vessels 
i only  feasible  when  the  wood  is  sufficiently  dry 
o admit  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  air  or  gases 
ontained  in  its  tissue  and  their  replacement  by 
he  antiseptic  fluid  supplied  by  the  pumps.  This 
ict  was  recognised  long  ago.  Hence  tho  great 
umber  and  variety  of  apparatus  designed  for 
he  purpose.  But  in  spite  of  the  advantages 
hich  might  fairly  be  expected  to  result  from 
leir  employment,  the  latter  have  been  very 
>ng  in  coming  into  general  use ; a fact  which 
lay,  no  doubt,  be  explained  by  their  high  price 
nd  imperfect  construction,  and  the  tediousness 
nd  costliness  of  the  processes.  It  is  only  within 
ie  last  few  years  past  that  the  artificial  desic- 
ition  of  wood  before  its  impregnation  with 
u antiseptic  preparation  in  closed  vessels  has 
een  generally  adopted  in  practice.  Previously, 
was  customary  to  leave  the  wood — railway 
eepers  more  especially— exposed  to  the  air  for 
period  of  eight  to  twelve  months,  according  to 
io  season.  This  was  very  objectionable,  not 
ily  on  account  of  the  loss  of  interest  on  the 
ipital  represented  by  the  wood  during  this 
sdious  process,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  injury 
lused  to  the  wood  by  atmospheric  influences, 
l®  n®cessity  for  large  and  costly  timber  yards, 
ad  the  concomitant  expenditure  in  labour  and 
Lamport,  which  were  often  ruinously  great. 

The  first  essays  in  the  art  of  drying  wood  ar- 
facially  carry  us  back  to  a period  now  tolerably 
anote.  Wollaston  and  Fourcroy  both  recom- 
lended  the  drying  of  wood  in  ovens.  Newmann, 
German  chemist,  suggested  another  method, 
ffich  has  since  been  adopted  in  a somewhat 
tterent  form,  i.e.,  steaming  the  wood.  New- 
ann  placed  the  wood  to  be  dried  in  a large 
ooden  chest,  taking  care  to  leave  spaces  be- 
reen  the  pieces,  and  then  turned  on  the  steam 
tom  a boiler  provided  for  the  purpose.  The 
ndensed  steam,  charged  with  albuminous  matter 
ken  up  from  the  wood,  or  rather  from  its 
rtace,  was  run  off  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
ogress  of  the  operation  was  judged  by  the 
lour  of  the  water.  When  the  latter  was  clear 
.d  colourless,  the  chest  was  opened,  and  the 
pod  withdrawn  for  use,  without  further  pre- 
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p oration.  The  process  would  have  been  useful 
enough  if  superheated  steam,  which  would  have 
dried  the  wood  by  absorbing  the  moisture,  could 
have  been  used,  but  the  cost  of  the  process  would 
doubtless  have  been  too  high  to  permit  of  its 
practical  application. 

In  1837,  M.  de  Mecquenem  devised  a method 
of  desiccation  in  which  the  pieces  of  wood’  to  be 
dried  were  placed  in  a closed  chamber,  and  sub- 
jected to  a current  of  hot  air,  heated  for  the 
purpose  by  a special  apparatus,  and  driven  by  a 
blower.  The  air  entered  by  apertures  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chambers,  and  escaped  at  the 
top,  laden  with  the  moisture  absorbed  from  the 
wood. 

In  1839,  M.  Charpentier  obtained  a brevet 
d invention  for  a process  of  drying  wood  in 
hermetically-closed  chambers.  The  wood  was 
subjected  to  the  action  of  air  heated  by  contact 
with  metal  plates  covering  the  flue  of  a coke 
furnace.  This  air  entered  by  conduits  on  the 
level  or  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  escaped  at 
the  top,  through  apertures  leading  into  the 
chimney  of  the  furnace.  Between  1848  and  1853, 
Bothell,  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject,  obtamed  several  patents,  both  in  England 
and  France,  for  stoves  for  drying  wood.  In  his 
English  patent  of  1848,  and  the  subsequent 
french  one  of  1853,  we  find  a description  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  stove  on  the  following  plan  .— 

It  consisted  of  a rectangular  chamber  formed 
ol  three  walls,  and  vaulted  over;  the  whole  in 
brickwork,  with  a certain  thickness  of  slag  in 
the  centre,  to  prevent  loss  of  heat.  One 
extremity  of  the  chamber  was  open  to  admit 
ot  the  introduction  of  the  wood  by  means 
or  a truck  running  upon  longitudinal  iron  rails. 

I he  opening  was  closed  with  a double  door 
when  the  chamber  was  full.  On  the  exterior 
of  the  opposite  end  of  the  chamber  was  a furnace 
to  burn  coal,  coke,  wood,  or  tar,  according  as  it 
was  desired  to  dry  the  wood  simply,  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  inventor,  to  smoke  it,  i.e.,  to  im- 
prepate  it  with  the  antiseptic  gaseous  matters 
evolved  in  the  imperfect  combustion  of  certain 
tarry  substances.  The  heated  air  or  smoke 
entered  through  a flue  running  along  the  floor 
and  branching  at  the  end;  and  it  escaped,  or 
was  pumped  out  at  the  top  of  the  vaults.  Bethell 
considered  that  the  interior  of  the  chamber  should 
be  kept  at  a temperature  of  110  Fahr.,  and  that 
the  duration  of  the  process  should  be  regulated 
of  the/°^lfcA°.n  °.f  the  woocL  His  experiments 
showed  that  this  time  varied  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours,— -tho  rapidity  being  attained  at  the  cost 
ot  a relatively  large  expenditure  of  fuel.  In 
point  of  fact,  tho  draught  was  too  great  to 
permit  of  the  utilisation  of  the  full  amount  of 
heat  contained  in  the  gaseous  matter,  which 
escaped  at  a temperature  very  little  below  that 
at  which  it  entered.  The  heat  produced  by 
tho  fuel  was  badly  utilised,  and  it  is  open  to 
question  whether,  under  any  circumstances, 
laige  pieces  ot  wood,  such  as  sleepers,  could  be 
dried  in  so  short  a time  as  eight  or  twelve  hours. 
The  drying  could  only  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
a very  high  degree  of  temperature,  tending  to 
split  the  wood  and  weaken  its  strength.  This 
view  was  confirmed  by  the  results  obtained  in  a 
long  series  of  experiments  made  in  1852-3  by  an 
English  manufacturing  company,  known  as  the 
Desiccating  Company.  A low  temperature,  and 
long  continuance  of  the  drying  process,  appear 
to  be  the  conditions  essential  to  the  success  of 
artificial  desiccation,  particularly  with  wood 
mtended  for  cabinet-making,  turning,  joinery, 
ornamental  work,  &c.,  in  which  it  is  desirable, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  splitting,  warpin°\ 
and  other  changes  of  structure  in  the  material. 
These  results,  it  would  seem,  were  not  secured, 
by  the  arrangements  above  described. 


THE  HORTON  INFIRMARY,  BANBURY. 

Eveky  week  tells  of  the  devotion  of  large  sums 
of  money  by  individuals  for  public  purposes. 
The  result  of  a recent  instance  we  illustrate  in 
our  present  number.  The  Horton  Infirmary 
which  abuts  on  the  Oxford  turnpike-road,  about 
a mile  out  of  Banbury,  and  was  formally  opened 
a few  weeks  ago  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was 
commenced  in  June,  1869,  by  the  late  Miss 
Horton,  of  the  Holt,  Middleton-Cheney,  and  of 
Highbury,  London,  and  was  intended  by  her  to  be 
a gift  to  the  town  of  Banbury.  Her  death,  shortly 
after,  caused  a stoppage  of  the  works  for  some 
months ; they  were,  however,  resumed  in  May, 
18/0,  by  her  great-nephew,  Mr.  J.  H.  Horton, 
who,  being  desirous  of  carrying  out  her  wishes 
to  the  fullest  extent,  has  spared  no  expense  to 


make  the  building  as  complete  as  possible  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  infirmary  stands  in  its  own  grounds,  and 
is  constructed  in  red  brick  with  black  bands 
and  Box-ground  stone  dressings.  The  centre 
block  contains  the  executive  portion  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  two  wings  the  wards  for 
patients.  In  the  executive  portion  there  is,  on 
the  ground-floor,  an  entrance-hall,  10  ft.  by  16  ft., 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  leading  into  a cor- 
ndor  about  180  ft.  long,  varying  in  width  from 
J it.  to  / ft.,  by  which  access  is  obtained  to  all 
parts  of  the  building.  This  corridor  affords 
means  of  exercise  to  patients  in  wet  or  severe 
weather.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance- 
hall,  and  connected  with  it  and  the  corridor,  are  the 
surgeon’s,  matron’s,  and  porters’  rooms ; opening 
from  the  corridor  is  the  operating-room,  20  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  with  an  open-timber  roof,  which  is 
lighted  by  four  large  windows  and  a lantern- 
hght.  A gallery  is  provided  for  the  students’ 
use,  under  which  are  lavatories  and  sinks,  with 
hot  and  cold  water  laid  on,  as  also  to  the 
sinks  for  the  use  of  the  operating-room.  There 
are  waiting-rooms  for  men  and  women,  and  dis- 
pensing and  consulting  rooms ; a room  for  con- 
valescents, 16  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft.,  and  rooms  for 
hospital  stores  and  comforts.  The  wings  con- 
tain tho  wards  for  male  and  female  patients 
respectively  ; they  are  each  48  ft.  long  by  24  ft. 
wide  and  16  ft.  high,  with  fire-places  at  each  end, 
and  lighted  on  both  sides  and  at  end.  At  one 
end  of  the  wards,  and  having  a direct  ventilation 
from  the  external  air,  are  lavatories,  sinks,  and 
bath-rooms,  with  an  ample  supply  of  hot  and 
cold  water  laid  on;  and  at  the  other  end  are 
ante-rooms,  sculleries  (with  sinks),  and  nurses’ 
rooms.  The  wards  and  rooms  appertaining  to 
them  are  plastered  throughout  with  polished 
Parian  cement;  tho  dressings  to  doors  and 
windows  are  executed  in  cement ; and  the  floors 
are  wainscot,  waxed  over.  The  wards  and  rooms 
adjoining  are  ventilated  by  means  of  openings  in 
the  ceilings,  air-flues,  &c.  With  the  exception 
of  the  kitchen  and  the  bedrooms  for  the  surgeon 
and  matron,  the  whole  of  this  hospital  is  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  the  plan  has  been  so  arranged 
that  the  building  can  be  readily  added  to  should 
it  be  found  necessary  to  extend  tho  accommoda- 
tion of  the  present  building. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  natural  slope  of  the 
ground,  a large  kitchen  is  obtained  under  the 
women’s  ward,  with  scullery,  pantries,  wine, 
beer,  and  coal  cellars,  with  a lift  to  the  ground- 
floor. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  centre  block  are  bed- 
rooms for  the  surgeon,  matron,  porter,  and 
servants.  In  the  tympanum  over  the  windows 
of  the  wards  are  carved  the  arms  of  the  Horton 
family,  and  the  monograms  of  the  late  Miss 
Horton  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Horton  combined.  The 
grounds  have  been  laid  out  as  a garden  for  the 
use  of  the  patients  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Perry.  A 
handsome  railing  and  gates  form  the  boundary 
of  the  hospital  ground  towards  the  end. 

The  whole  of  the  works  under  the  contracts 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  builders,  Messrs. 
Franklin  & Son,  of  Deddington,  from  tho  designs 
and  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Driver,  of  London. 

Together  Mr.  Horton  and  the  late  Miss  Horton 
have  given  lO.OOOZ.,  including  the  value  of  tho 
site,  for  the  building  and  endowment  of  this  in- 
stitution. The  erection  of  the  infirmary  cost 
6,200Z.,  and  the  furniture  about  900Z.,  and  Mr. 
Horton  has  given  831 1.  14s.  7d.  towards  its 
endowment,  being  the  balance  of  the  sum  set 
apart  by  the  donors  for  the  purposes  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  total  amount  of  donations  towards 
its  maintenance  is  now  3,5001.  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
of  Leamington,  has  given  500Z.,  besides  a pro- 
mised subscription  of  100Z.  a year.  That  dona- 
tion was  promised  upon  condition  that  1,000Z. 
were  contributed  by  others  towards  the  endow- 
ment fund,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that  that  sum  was  not  long  in  forthcoming. 

A portion  of  the  land  which  was  given  for  the 
site  of  the  infirmary,  and  which  is  not  at  present 
required,  is  let  at  an  annual  rent  of  between  30Z. 
and  40Z.  a year.  This  sum  will  go  towards 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
institution,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  about 
600 Z.  a year.  The  infirmary  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  of  Banbury  and  those  residing 
within  a radius  of  ten  miles.  In  connexion  with 
it  is  the  Provident  Dispensary,  and  a person  can 
by  a subscription  of  Id.  a week,  or  3d.  a week 
for  himself  and  family,  provided  his  children  are 
not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  secure 
medical  advice,  medicine,  and  in  case  of  serious 
illness,  medical  attendance  at  his  own  home. 


THE  HORTON  INFIRMARY,  BANBURY. Mr.  Charles  H.  Driver,  Architect. 
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SEVERE  THUNDERSTORMS. 

We  have  a larger  collection  than  ever  of  notes 
>m  all  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  continuance 
storms,  and  damages  to  life  and  property,  but 
nnot  occupy  much  of  our  space  with  their  de- 
ls, especially  as  the  damages  to  buildings  are 
istly  of  a minor  description,  such  as  knocking 
house-chimneys,  and  otherwise  damaging 
uses,  schools,  tents,  &c.  Many  persons  have 
m struck  by  lightning,  and  more  or  less  injured 
killed,  but  the  deaths  are  few  by  comparison 
th  the  number  struck  ; and  often  the  result 
jws  strange  escapes  from  any  injury  at  all  to 
i person,  while  portions  of  the  dress  were  torn 
rags.  Insensibility  or  blindness  for  a short 
erval  has  been  frequent.  Among  those  killed 
s again  a person  in  bed.  Fright  lias  killed 
ne,  and  a horse  broke  his  neck  with  his  own 
ter  from  fright.  Whole  families  have 
)n  struck,  and  yet  none  killed.  At  Derby, 
Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Schools  were 
uck,  yet  not  one  of  400  children  in  them 
s hurt.  At  Leicester  a manufactory  was 
on  fire,  and  at  Tewkesbury  a circus-tent 
s burnt  up.  A gentleman  whom  we  know 
3 taking  shelter  in  the  Holloway-road  under  a 
•p  awning,  when  it  was  struck  and  shrivelled 
in  a moment  by  fire.  Thunder  is  even 
v (Wednesday)  rolling  in  this  same  district ; 
l we  hear  that  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate, 
i just  been  rather  severely  injured,  as  also 
i Holy  Trinity  Church,  Windsor.  Stacks 
hay  and  straw  in  various  places  have  been 
•nt,  and  glass  roofs  broken.  At  Southfield, 
hundred  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  meat 
3 tainted  by  the  recent  sultry  heat  of  a 
2[le  day.  The  heart  of  England  has  suffered 
erely  again  since  we  last  recorded  the  occur- 
ce  of  these  extraordinary  storms,  and  Ireland 
i had  its  share  of  them.  The  accompanying 
ds  in  England  have  done  much  more  damage 
n the  lightning  direct  itself.  At  Douglas,  in 
Isle  of  Man,  immense  waves  from  the  At- 
tic have  suddenly  done  much  injury.  These 
ms,  and  a peculiar  vibrating  motion  of  the 
, are  supposed  to  have  had  something  to  do 
h the  electric  disturbances.  An  earthquake 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  might  produce  such 
fes  and  vibrations.  Violent  thunderstorms 
e swept  over  Germany  and  Switzerland.  At 
•us  do  Fonds  the  Festival-hall  of  the  Swiss 
nnasiasts  was  unroofed.  Four  persons  lost 
r lives  on  the  Zurich  lake.  Upsala  (in 
iden)  and  its  environs  were  visited  by  a 
ible  hailstorm  on  the  25th  of  July.  The  hail- 
ies,  as  big  as  pigeons’  eggs,  covered  the 
and  11  in.  deep ; all  the  windows  were 
.shed,  trees  broken,  and  the  crops  utterly 
;royed  in  the  district. 

ltogether,  these  physical  commotions  have 
ady  far  exceeded  those  which  in  1868  pre- 
set the  great  earthquake. 


WHO  GETS  THE  PROFIT  ? 
in,— Permit  one  who  lives  on  Pit  Bank  to 
a few  words  anent  the  prevailing  topic, 
1,  and  your  remarks  thereupon.  In  South 
cashire,  during  the  fall  la-t  year,  the  price 
iteam  coal  at  the  pit’s  mouth  ranged  from 
3d.  to  7s.  per  ton.  Since  then  there  have 
a four  advances  of  lOd.  per  ton  each,  and 
advance  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton;  so  that  now 
price  of  coal  is  from  12s.  6d.  to  13s.  per  ton. 
ing  this  time  colliers’  wages  have  advanced 
. per  ton  only,  while  the  cost  of  coal  to  the 
he  has  advanced  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  ton.  Six- 
ce  per  ton  will  cover  all  the  extra  expenses 
3ed  by  increased  wages  to  engine-driver, 
-er,  &c.,  cost  of  coal,  oil,  fodder  for  horses, 
ang  a clear  additional  profit  to  the  owner 
os.  to  5s.  6d.  per  ton,  making,  in  all,  some 
per  cent.  Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  a very 
and  pertinent  question  to  ask  what  this  coal- 
Jier  docs  to  deserve  these  enormous  profits, 
kvseventh  of  the  additional  profit  has  been 
r ng  from  him  by  the  workers,  while  he  quietly 
I 7™  riie  other  six-sevenths,  and  is,  I hear, 

) Olivei*,  asking  for  more. 

[i  complaint,  noticed  by  you,  has  been  going 
i round  of  the  papers,  that  the  colliers  are 
jjicling  their  increased  earnings  in  drink,  and 
i ecting  their  work  thereby.  If  this  charge  is 
, it  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  regretted, 
ugh  my  own  observation  does  not  bear  it  out. 
4 increased  cost  of  food  and  clothing  alone 
• Id  swallow  up  his  increased  earnings;  so  that 
i,  if  a collier  drinks  more,  he  must  eat  and 
Hi'  less.  But  then  colliers  are,  and  have  ever 
fp  a very  debased  class,  with  no  pleasures 


or  desires  other  than  their  belly  and  their 
“ dawg  ” ; and  if  the  public  wants  cheap  coal, 
I am  afraid  colliers  must  be  kept  ignorant, 
as  now,  knowing  no  fear,  and  fearing  no  danger. 
Let  the  Education  Act  have  force  through  a 
couple  of  generations,  and  I venture  to  doubt 
whether,  in  spite  of  any  or  all  the  securities 
against  danger  which  the  Legislature  may  be 
able  to  enforce,  and  human  ingenuity  devise, 
men  will  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  raise 
as  much  coal  as  will  be  required  to  carry  on 
manufactures  alone  in  this  country,  even  if  our 
present  ruinous  export  is  stopped.  No  man  of 
any  education  can  be  persuaded  to  bury  himself 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ten  hours  or  even 
eight  hours  per  day,  so  long  as  he  can  earn  a 
living  in  the  sunshine. 

I cannot  pass  by  this  question  of  reduced  hours 
of  working  without  protesting  against  the  tone  of 
the  complaints  made  by  the  employers,  who  seem 
to  assume  that  workmen  have  no  right  to  work  less, 
whatever  their  remuneration  may  be.  I say  it 
distinctly,  that  no  one  who  works  for  wages  likes 
long  hours,  but  will  do  all  he  can  to  make  them 
as  short  as  possible.  Fancy,  going  down  into  a 
mine  in  the  early  morning  twilight,  and  working 
there  in  darkness  all  the  time  the  sun  shines 
above,  and  returning  to  the  surface  just  in  time 
to  see  his  last  rays.  Who  but  a slave  would 
submit  to  this  ? 

The  hours  of  labour  will  be  much  shorter  in 
the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past ; and 
justly  so,  or  why  should  we  invent  and  use 
labour-saving  machines,  and  more  economical 
modes  of  working  ? When  there  are  no  drones 
in  the  country,  and  every  person  earns  his  dinner 
by  brain  or  hand  before  he  eats  it,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  complain  ' of  short  working-hours, 
should  the  production  be  insufficient  for  our 
wants.  E.  G. 


A BOX-IRON. 

Sir, — A new  American  box-iron  for  laundry 
purposes  is  advertised.  It  consists  of  a hollow 
box-iron,  with  a short  bent  flue  at  the  top  of  the 
nose  end,  and  a regulating  draught-hole  at  the 
butt  end,  so  as  to  form  a small  furnace,  in  which 
wood  charcoal  is  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  heat- 
ing the  iron.  Will  not  the  products  of  the  com- 
bustion consist  largely  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
is  not  the  apparatus  likely  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  persons  using  these  irons  and 
breatlSng  the  gas  thus  thrown  off  ? 

R.  M. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — I can  sympathise  with  your  corre- 
spondent of  last  week  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  the  case  of  the 
competition  for  two  cottages,  as  they  behaved  in 
a precisely  similar  manner  to  a number  of  com- 
petitors sending  in  designs  for  the  “ best  mode 
of  laying  out  a lot  of  land  for  cottages  for  the 
labouring  classes  in  various  degrees  of  accom- 
modation and  size.” 

I took  an  immense  amount  of  pains,  trouble, 
and  expense  to  send  in  a set  of  plans,  and  the 
result  was,  “ No  design  comes  up  to  the  mark  of 
the  Society’s  ideas,”  &c.  This  was  at  the  Leeds 
show,  about  twelve  years  ago. 

J.  Nunn. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  PIER  AT 
HASTINGS. 

The  opening  of  this  pier  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Granville,  on  the  5th  inst.,  was  an  important 
event  in  the  annals  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. 
The  pier  has  been  constructed  after  the  model  of 
the  West  Pier  at  Brighton,  but  the  floor  or  deck 
of  the  pier  is  flush  with  the  parade,  from  which 
it  is  approached,  thus  rendering  steps  unneces- 
sary throughout  its  whole  length,  and  at  the  sea 
end  there  is  a pavilion  or  “ palace  on  the  sea,” 
entirely  closed  in  and  capable,  it  is  said,  of 
holding  about  2,000  people.  The  position  of  the 
pier  is  on  the  Hastings  side  of  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  towns,  being  opposite  the 
garden  of  the  Sussex  Infirmary.  The  deck, 
which  is  closely  and  smoothly  laid  like  that  of  a 
vessel,  is  45  ft.  wide  for  half  its  length.  At  the 
shore  end  it  gradually  widens  out  to  190  ft., 
giving  ample  room  for  separate  entrances  on  the 
east  and  west  sides.  At  the  south  end  or 
“ head  ” there  is  an  expansion  until  an  extreme 
of  130  ft.  by  300  ft.  is  reached.  As  the  entire 
length  from  the  shore  seaward  is  910  ft.,  it  will 
form  a promenade  for  visitors  seeking  to  enjoy 
the  sea-breeze  of  the  south  coast.  The  pavilion, 


or  saloon,  out  in  the  sea,  is  in  the  Alhambra 
style.  Its  dimensions  are  150  ft.  long  by  100  ft. 
broad,  and  30  ft.  in  height.  The  possible  strain, 
as  well  as  the  weight  of  this  superstructure,, 
have  made  it  necessary  to  impart  additional 
strength  to  the  part  of  the  pier  on  which  it 
stands,  and  to  that  end  the  floor  of  the  saloon 
is  raised  about  3 ft.  above  the  general  level  of 
the  deck,  and  the  main  girders  beneath  are 
arranged  diagonally,  so  as  to  give  greater  stiff- 
ness. The  columns  supporting  the  saloon  and 
the  girders  are  so  braced  together  that  there  is 
said  to  be  no  vibration  even  amid  violent  storms. 
A covered  way,  answering  the  purpose  of  a 
verandah  is  made  all  round  the  saloon  on  the 
outside,  and  beyond,  at  the  head  of  the  pier,  is 
a wide  open  space,  where  a fine  view  of  Hastings 
and  St.  Leonards  is  obtained,  including  the 
whole  coast. line  between  Fairlight  and  Bex-hill. 
300  cast-iron  columns  with  screw-piles  have  been 
used  in  the  structure.  Towards  the  shore  the 
piles  have  been  forced  into  the  solid  rock  2 ft. 
deep,  and  the  l'emainder  have  been  driven  to  a 
considerable  depth  into  the  clay.  The  sides  of 
the  pier  are  occupied  with  a continuous  line  of 
seating  to  the  extent  of  2,600  lineal  feet.  For 
walking  a total  area  cf  75,000  superficial  feet 
has  been  provided.  The  engineer  and  designer 
was  Mi-.  Eugenius  Birch,  of  London,  and  the 
contractors  were  Messrs.  R.  Laidlaw  & Sons,  of 
Glasgow,  gentlemen  who  have  held  the  same  rela- 
tive positions  in  the  construction  of  the  Brighton, 
Blackpool,  and  other  piers.  The  amount  of  the 
Messrs.  Laidlavv’s  tender  was  23,250 1. 


A PROPOSED  NEW  CHURCH  IN 
PIMLICO. 

A new  Mission  Church  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  Pimlico,  in  connexion  with  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton- 
square,  which  has  for  some  time  been  so  crowded 
that  there  is  not  accommodation  for  the  con- 
stantly increasing  congregation.  A site  has 
been  secured  on  the  waste  land  lying  between 
the  printing-office  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  Company  and  Gillingham-street, 
and  having  a good  frontage  into  Wilton-road. 
The  part  reserved  for  the  church  will  give  a 
ground  floor  accommodation  for  about  700  persons, 
and  leave  a space  to  be  used  at  any  subsequent 
period  for  enlarging  the  church  or  erecting 
schoolrooms.  All  the  seats  are  to  be  free,  but 
it  is  proposed  to  adopt  some  plan  to  secure  the 
rights  of  those  living  in  the  district  over 
strangers,  by  keeping  their  seats  until  a certain 
time. 


PITCH  AS  A PROTECTION  AGAINST 
DAMP. 

Sir, — I should  feel  much  obliged  if  any  of 
your  numerous  readers  could  give  advice,  or  the 
result  of  their  experience  on  the  following  matter. 
Some  years  ago,  in  the  erection  of  a large 
country  house  in  an  exposed  position,  where  the 
outer  walls  were  of  stone  and  lined  with  brick- 
work, instead  of  having  the  south  and  western 
walls  battened,  I had  a coat  of  Stockholm  pitch 
paid  completely  over  the  whole  internal  surface 
of  these  walls ; and  whilst  in  a soft  state  the 
pitch  was  roughly  scored  with  a stick,  so  as  to 
form  a key  for  the  plaster,  which  was  subse- 
quently  applied  in  the  usual  manner,  and  with 
three  coats.  The  result  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory. No  damp  of  any  kind  has  since 
appeared.  The  rooms  were  papered  within  a 
very  short  period  of  their  completion  without  any 
subsequent  discoloration,  and  there  has  been  no 
annoyance  from  smell.  I have  subsequently 
applied  it  on  brick  walls  with  as  satisfactory  a 
result ; but  last  year,  in  the  erection  of  another 
large  house,  where  the  main  walls  were  of  flint, 
lined  with  brick,  and  covered  with  Portland 
cement  on  the  outside,  I had  the  inside  walls 
rendered  with  pitch  in  the  same  manner  as  above 
described  : the  pitch  seemed  longer  drying  than 
usual,  and  the  smell  continued  for  a longer 
period.  After  the  joiners’  work  was  finished 
considerable  annoyance  was  experienced  from  the 
smell  of  pitch,  and  some  of  it  had  to  be  taken 
down  with  a view  to  give  air  and  vent  to  the 
smell.  After  leaving  it  exposed  for  two  or  three 
months,  the  annoyance  seemed  at  an  end ; but 
now,  on  the  return  of  the  family  from  abroad 
and  the  occupation  of  the  house,  the  smell  seems 
to  have  returned,  to  the  annoyance  of  every  one. 
The  builder  declares  that  he  used  the  best  pitch, 
and  that  no  tar  was  mixed  with  it. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  say  why  that  which 
answered  perfectly  in  former  cases  should  prove 
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an  annoyance  in  this  case  ? And  can  they  pass,  and  paint  gives  place  to  rust 
suggest  any  application  which  would  counteract  iron  answers,  to  a certain  extent. 


Galvanised 
but  would 


or  remove  tlie  smell  ? As  a protection  against 
damp  from  the  outside  it  answers  perfectly. 

T.  H.  W. 


hardly  serve  in  this  case. 

I feel  certain  there  is  a fortune  to  be  made  by 
anv  one  who  will  invent  the  desired  material. 

H.  J.  P. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PROPOSED  NEW 
SOUTH  LONDON  CEMETERY. 

The  proposal  to  construct  a new  cemetery  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Penge  by  the  recently 
formed  “ South  London  Cemetery  Company,”  is 
likely  to  encounter  a considerable  amount  of  op- 
position from  several  sources,  on  the  ground  that 
the  site  is  unsuitable,  the  soil  consisting  of  a 
dense  clay,  and  unfitted  for  burials.  The  com- 
pany propose  that  the  cemetery  shall  occupy  an 
area  of  42  acres,  and  they  have  already  secured 
the  principal  portion  of  the  ground ; an  extension 
of  17|  acres  is,  however,  required  to  make  up 
the  required  42  acres ; but  before  obtaining  this 
for  cemetery  purposes,  the  sanction  and  licence  of 
the  Home  Secretary  are  necessary,  and  for  these 
they  are  applying.  The  inhabitants  of  South 
Norwood  are  adverse  to  the  cemetery  being 
formed  in  the  locality,  alledging  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a cemetery  in  a district  comprising  up- 
wards of  900,000  inhabitants,  would  have  a de- 
preciating effect  on  the  surrounding  property, 
and  encourage  the  erection  of  an  inferior  class  of 
buildings.  A public  meeting  has  just  been  held 
on  the  subject,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  oppose 
the  granting  of  the  licence  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  a committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  object  of  the  meeting.  The  Lewisham 
District  Board  of  Works  are  also  opposing  the 
project,  and  a 'petition  against  the  granting  of 
the  licence  for  the  additional  172  acres  has  been 
signed  and  presented  to  Mr.  Brace  by  the  Board. 


UTILISATION  OF  SEWAGE  WORKS  AT 
LEEDS. 

Tenders  have  been  opened  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a reservoir  with  twelve  compartments, 
providing  for  a constant  flow  of  sewage.  The 
proposal  of  Messrs.  Longley,  Brothers,  was 
accepted.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
tenders : — 


ORIGIN  OF  FIRES. 


Boothroan  & Broomhead. 

Holm  & Co 

\V oatherloy  & llymer  .... 

Abbey  ......... 

Whitaker,  Bros 

Nichols 

Longley,  Bros 

Mr.  Alfred  M.  Fowler,  borough  surveyor,  Leeds, 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Symington,  Native  Guano  Com- 
pany, London,  are  the  engineers  for  the  works. 


..£17, OS!)  0 0 
..  17,111  14  5 
..  10,467  0 0 
..  15,988  0 0 

..  15,400  0 0 
..  15,391  11  1 

..  16,186  2 0 


from  this  amount  the  cost  of  the  boundary  walling,  275?.' 
we  have  2,237?.  11s.  Id.  to  compare  with  our  original  eati 
mate  of  2,000?.  _ . r 

“I  leave  your  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.’ 
The  announcement  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragrapl 
of  the  letter  appears  to  have  emanated  from  the  sam 
source,  for  it  conveyed  as  much  error  as  truth,  and 
practically  speaking,' failed  in  its  gratuitous  prophecy 
but  it  had  the  merit  of  correcting  itself  to  some  extent  bi 
its  own  absurdity. 

From  what  point  of  view  tho  competition  in  questio 
can  be  classed  as  an  unfair  one  it  is  difficult  to  see,  unlei 
it  be  from  that  of  a disappointed  rival.  Our  position  wr 
gained  under  motto,  by  the  plainest  style  of  drawing,  an 
neither  Mr.  Gay  nor  myself  had  the  honour  of  bein 
acquainted  with  any  gentleman  at  the  Board  or  in  tl 
district,  nor  had  we  the  slightest  “ influence,"  nor  did  v 
attempt  to  gain  it.  . 1 

When  a goutlemau,  fired  by  public  zeal,  seizes  his  pt 
to  meddle  with  the  business  of  others,  it  is  obviously  b 
duty  to  make  sure  of  his  facts.  In  the  absence  ot  son- 
approximation  to  accuracy,  he  exposes  himself  to  certa- 
natural  suspicions,  which  belie  your  correspondent’s  si 
nature  and  his  professed  motives.  If,  however,  he  h 
acted  in  bona  tides,  he  cannot  fail  to  show  his  regard  £ 
truth  and  justice,  by  publishing  a statement,  signed  wi 


led  to  make  such  reckless  and  unfounded  charges;  aud; 
would  do  well  in  future  to  remember  that  it  is  not  nece 
sarily  a fraud  to  wiu  a competition;  aud  that  fairplay 
due  even  to  those  who  succeed. 

F.  Bartbam  Patton, 
•t*  The  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  sent  us  a nev 
paper,  in  which  the  amount  he  named  was  given.  He  w 
probably  misled  by  this. 


Sir, — Captain  Shaw,  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  has  published,  re- 
cently, a very  useful  work  upon  the  nature  of 
fire-risk,  &c.,  which  you  have  reviewed.  A work, 
compiled  by  some  competent  person,  upon  the 
origin  of  fires  in  buildings,  especially  in  ancient 
houses,  would  be  useful,  as  scarcely  a year  passes 
without  some  old  edifice  being  destroyed  by  fire 
in  Britain.  Neale’s  “Views  of  Seats,”  A.D.  1820, 
contains  an  engraving  of  Heythorpe  House,  near 
Chipping  Norton,  then  a “stately  residence,” 
erected  by  Robert  Archer  for  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  A.D.  1705,  and  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  A.D.  1820.  Subsequently 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  caused,  I believe, 
by  linen,  which  had  been  placed  to  dry,  taking 
fire  at  night ; and  when  I saw  the  place,  in  1849, 
the  walls  alone  remained.  Frequently,  a wooden 
beam  or  an  over-heated  flue  causes  the  disaster. 
The  fire  may  smoulder  for  several  days,  and 
break  out  at  night  unexpectedly.  I believe  that  a 
plainly-written  work,  by  some  experienced  archi- 
tect competent  for  the  purpose,  showing  the 
general  reason  of  fires  in  edifices,  especially  in 
old  buildings,  with  useful  practical  hints  and 
suggestions,  would  be  popular,  and  prevent  some 
old  houses  from  being  destroyed  before  they 
might  be  without  such  information.  If  I were 
the  owner  of  an  old  mansion,  I would  have  it 
examined  by  a surveyor,  at  least  annually.  I 
think  Loughton  Hall,  Essex,  which  I saw  on  fire 
in  the  winter  of  1837,  was  burnt  owing  to  abeam 
becoming  ignited  in  a chimney. 

Chr.  Cooke. 


THE  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

In  reply  to  statements  by  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck  on  Saturday  last, — 

Mr.  Ayrton  said  liis  hon.  friend  had  hardly  done  justice 
to  his  own  views.  Some  time  ago  the  hon.  member  for 
"Whitehaven  submitted  for  their  consideration  a motion 
which  he  then  stated  was  four  years  too  late,  because  he 
proposed  that  the  whole  question  should  be  reconsidered ; 
aud  he  made  some  reflections  on  Mr.  Street,  as  if  he  were 
incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  ho  was  ap- 
pointed. The  appointment  of  Mr.  Street’,  determined  the 
style  aud  character  of  the  building  to  be  erected;  and 
that  gentleman  was  singularly  well  qualified  to  carry  out 
that  style  and  to  produce  a building  of  as  much  beauty  as 
any  other  architect  that  could  be  named.  The  hon. 
member  had  fallen  into  considerable  confusion  between 
tho  general  plan  which  had  been  laid  in  the  Library  towards 
the  close  of  last  session  and  the  more  detailed  drawings 
Mr.  Street  had  since  made,  and  which,  no  doubt,  had 
from  time  to  time  varied  in  minute  ornamentation ; but 
the  general  scope  of  Mr.  Street’s  design  had  not  been 
altered  since  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Library.  No  benefit 
would  result  from  communicating  to  the  House  from 
time  to  time  any  change  which  Mr.  Street  might  make  in 
the  ornamentation  of  the  front  of  his  building.  In 
August  last  year  the  Treasury  gave  their  sanction  to 
the  south  front,  and,  according  to  contract,  Mr.  Street 
was  bound  to  deliver  the  contract  drawings  which  were 
necessary  to  enable  the  contractors  to  make  tenders 
in  February  this  year ; but  he  deemed  it  desirable 
that  the  agents  for  the  contractors  should  follow  him  with 
his  contract  plans  and  drawings,  and  that  course  was  being 
taken  ; but  as  Mr.  Street  aimed  at  a great  variety  of  orna- 
mentation, he  found  that  the  contract  plans  and  drawings 
required  much  more  time  than  he  anticipated,  and,  so 
far  as  he  could  judge  at  the  present  moment,  the  Office  of 
Works  would  not  be  in  a position  to  invite  tenders  for  the 
construction  of  the  building  for  the  next  three  or  four 
mouths.  His  hon.  friend  wished  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  approaches  to  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
with  the  land  not  required  for  the  building.  At  present 
nothing  was  to  be  done  with  it.  All  the  land  would  be 
required  by  the  contractors  for  the  enormous  works 
undertaken,  for  the  preparation  of  the  stone,  and  shoring 
up  the  building.  ,, 

Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
architect  had  entered  into  a contract  under  seal  to  carry 
out  the  works  for  a certain  sum. 

Mr.  Ayrton  replied  that  a contract  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  for  a certain  sum  had  been  signed,  and  the 
time  necessary  for  the  completion  ol  building  would  bo 
between  six  and  seven  years. 

Mr.  C.  Bentinck  said  that,  having  learnt  there  was  no 
probability  that  the  work  would  be  proceeded  with  this 
year,  he  would  go  no  further. 


THE  FIRE  AT  ST.  MARY’S,  PADDINGT0 

•I  feel  sure  that  many  of  your  readers,  as  well 


myself,  will  be  interested  in  hearing  a little  more  a 
exact  cause  of  the  late  fire  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s  Chur. 
Paddington.  The  newspaper  report  states  that  a lav 
of  pitch  was  spread  over  the  space  between  the  rafters  a 
the  slates,  and  that  this  through  an  accident  caught  fi 
and  thus  ignited  the  whole  roof.  Is  not  pitch  a somewl 
unusual  substance  to  employ  in  such  a situation  ? I hi 
often  described  “ patent  incombustible  roofing  felt, " an. 
do  hope  that  the  latter  is  really  what  it  [professes  to 
Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  Mr.  Street  (the  arehlti 
of  the  church),  to  give  some  slight  explanation  as  to  i 
origin  of  the  fire  ? Edmond  B.  Ferres 


“ TREATMENT  OF  BUILDERS.” 


With  reference  to  a letter  in  our  last  under  this  head: 
wo  have  received  a communication  from  a firm  of  solicit 
in  Hull,  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Smith  & Brodrick,  ' 
chitects,  stating,  “1.  That  no  acceptance  of  any  tender- 
made  until  after  that  from  the  ‘ Scarboro’  Builder  1, 
been  received.  2.  That  the  ‘ Scarboro’ builder's  ’ ten 
was  forwarded  by  the  4 40  p.m.  train  from  Scarboro  i 
Friday,  and  not  on  Saturday.  3.  That  his  tender  t 


700?., 


livered.”  We  willingly  insert  this  contradiction  of 
statement  in  the  letter  referred  to,  and  must  request 
explanation  from  the  writer  of  the  latter. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 


PROTECTION  OF  IRON. 

Sir, — Whilst  admiring  the  construction  of  the 


Sir, — Will  you  allow  a workman  to  say  a few  words- 
the  question  of  wages?  I think  that  the  question  ofwaf 
when  looked  upon  as  a mere  question  of  political  econoi 
or,  as  your  correspondent  “H.”  styles  it,  “ enlighta 
self-interest,”  will  always  tend  to  promote  ant  agon 
between  employer  and  employed.  While,  on  the  or 
hand,  if  the  employer  treats  the  workman  as  a man  hav 


a soul  as  well  as  liimself,  and  not  as  a bale  of  cotto 
any  other  commodity  that  brings  him  in  so  much  cash 
so  doing  he  will  create  a reciprocal  feeling  on  the  par 
the  worlcman,  making  him  feel  that  he  is  a kind  of  mu 
partner  in  tho  firm  where  he  is  employed,  and  he  will  i 
it  a privilege  to  do  his  best  for  his  employer.  I am  at 
this  will  only  be  brought  about  by  a better  educat 
both  on  the  part  of  masters  and  men,  and  the  introduc 
of  Christian  principles  ir  jj 1 'm  '1o”  ■ 


'UNFAIR  COMPETITIONS  : BRIGHOUSE.” 


scaffolding  and  the  steam  appliances  thereon  at 
the  Town-hall,  Manchester,  yesterday  (and,  of 
course,  the  elegant  structure  within  it),  my 
attention  was  suddenly  drawn  to  the  rusty  state 
of  the  railings  inclosing  the  Albert  Memorial, 
and  the  faded  appearance  of  the  heraldic 
painting  and  gilding ; in  fact,  it  appeal’s  to  be 
too  minute  and  delicate  in  character  and  detail 
for  a work  exposed  to  the  elements. 

How  will  the  enormous  quantity  of  gilding 
appear  on  the  Rochdale  Town-hall  when  it 
has  weathered  as  many  winters  as  the  Memo- 
rial ? Its  renovation  will  be  costly  and  dan- 
gerous. 

I think  it  high  time  that  some  more  per. 
manent  and  inexpensive  coating  should  be  intro- 
duced for  preserving  iron  from  rust.  Take,  for 
instance,  railings  round  tombs,  first  put  up  and 
neatly  painted  ; families  or  friends  of  the 
deoarted  leave  the  neighbourhood  ; a few  years 


Sib, — Having  been  absent  from  home,  I have  only  just 
seen  the  letter  you  published  on  the  27th  ult.,  under  the 
above  heading.'  It  is  so  absurdly  mistaken,  or  so  utterly 
mendacious,  that,  as  regards  its  author,  it  is  unworthy  of 
notice.  Injustice  to  your  public  position,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  advise  you  of  the  truth.  With  this  view,  I 
send  you  copies  of  The  JSrighouse  News,  of  July  13th  aud 
20th  respectively;  the  former  containing  a list  of  the 
tenders  originally  submitted  for  the  chapels,  lodge,  &c., 
referred  to  in  the  letter  in  question,  and  the  latter  an 
account  of  the  reductions  effect  ed. 

You  will  see  that  the  total  of  the  lowest  tenders  was 
not  6,000?.,  but  2,931?.  5s.,  which  sum  included  275?.  for 
boundary  walling.  Our  estimate,  made  in  March  last,  in 
accordance  with  tho  requirements  of  the  Board,  was, 
without  the  boundary  walling,  2,000?.  The  comparison, 
therefore,  lies  between  (2,931/.  5s.  less  275?,)  2,656?.  5s. 
and  2,000?.,  showing  a difference  of  656?.  5s.,  instead  of 
4,000?.  The  real  difference  is  sufficiently  amazing,  with- 
out any  such  exaggeration  as  has  been  placed  upon  it  by 
your  ingenious  correspondent;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  case  in  question,  as  may  be  seen  by  recent 
reports  of  similar  affairs  in  this  district,*  and  probably 
also  in  other  districts,— perhaps  even  in  your  corre- 
spondent’s own  practice,  if  he  has  any. 

The  second  of  the  two  local  prints  herewith  sent 
reports  the  value  of  the  reductions  proposed,  namely, 
488?.  19s.  7d.,  of  which  the  Board,  having  been  satisfied 
that  the  intended  modifications  could  be  effected  without 
lessening  the  accommodation  and  without  injuring  the 
structural  solidity  of  the  buildings,  adopted  alterations 
which  resulted  in  a saving  of  4187.  13s.  lid.,  which  left  the 
amount  of  the  lowest  tenders  2,5127.  11s.  Id.  Deducting 


INJUNCTION  AGAINST 
“INTERPOLATING”  A HOUSE. 

In  the  case  of  Bidgood  v.  Preston,  heard  in  the  1 
Court,  the  plaintiff,  who  is  owner  of  No.  21,  Brunsw 
terrace,  Brighton,  sought  to  restrain  the  dcfcudail 
gentleman  who  had  recently  purchased  the  adjoii 
corner  house,  No.  20,  from  “interpolating”  a hou 
the  rear  of  No.  20,  between  it  and  No.  57,  Brunsvi 
square.  The  plaintiff  relied  on  a covenant  entered^ 
by  the  defendant's  predecessor  in  title  with  the  ori; 
owner  of  the  property.  The  defence  was,  that  thid 
similar  covenants  affecting  the  other  houses  in  Bruusn 
terrace  were  abrogated  by  a clause  in  a local  Act  pi 
in  1830,  and  that  if  the  covenant  was  still  in  existenci 
plaintiff  was  precluded  from  enforcing  it  by  aequiesct 
The  Master  of  the  Bolls  said  the  Act  of  1830  had  no  a 
cation  to  the  covenant  in  question,  and  the  suggest!* 
acquiescence  only  came  to  this,  that  some  ownei 
houses  in  other  parts  of  the  terrnce  had  not  chosi 
insist  on  their  rights.  A perpetual  injunction,  restra 
the  defendant  from  erecting  any  building  at  the  re 
No.  20,  except  appropriate  domestic  offices,  was  gran 


* Tide  Bradford  Observer,  July  19. 


REIGATE  AND  ITS  REQUIREMENT? 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  places  that  “ 1 
left  undone  that  which  they  ought  to  have  do 
stands  Reigate— a town  well  known  to  Mt 
politanians,  being  the  same  distance  in  poh 
time  from  the  City  that  Notting-hill  is.  Na 
has  done  her  utmost  to  make  Reigate  one  o: 
most  delightful  retreats  for  such  of  the  hu 
kind  as  are  addicted  to  commotion ; it  is  i 


Aug.  10,  1872.  j 
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•ed  from  the  Polar  blasts  of  winter  by  the 
'hest  of  the  Surrey  hills,  and  the  heat  of 
tnmer  is  tempered  by  an  abundance  of  um- 
igeous  trees.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
a more  bountiful  nature  is,  the  more  remiss 
3 recipients  of  that  bounty  are.  As  soon  as 

0 South-Eastern  Railway  opened  up  this  truly 
cadian  district,  paterfamilias,  “ babbling  o’ 
Jen  fields,”  was  not  slow  to  betake  himself  and 
)geny  to  a spot  hitherto  given  up  to  naiads 
d satyrs,  and  soon  many  of  the  most  sylvan 
)ks  were  bought  and  built  upon  by  him,  and 
: naturalist  who  may  be  dubious  as  to  whether 
.n  is  gregarious  in  his  nature  might  have  been 
ished  by  an  opponent’s  argument,  backed  up 
such  a fact  as  this  migration.  In  a single 
jade  the  population  was  doubled.  Dives  was 
?ely  represented  by  the  migrants,  and,  as 
lal,  he  did  his  utmost  to  shut  Lazarus  out  of 
s earthly  Paradise ; and,  to  a great  extent,  he 
s successful.  The  great  unwashed  came  in 

1 train ; but  it  dwelleth  apart  in  rows  of  ill- 
lt,  draughty  tenements,  that  afford  a striking 
itrast  to  the  luxurious  villas  of  the  opulent, 
are  was  a time,  long  past  now,  when  a liouse- 
eller’s  duties  ceased  at  his  garden-gate,  and 
re  are  many  who  call  it  “ the  good  old  times,” 
l would  like  them  restored.  “ Every  man  for 
aself  and  the  devil  for  us  all,”  is  their  motto, 
a wise  sanitary  laws  that  our  forefathers  in 
ir  wisdom  did  not  pass  compel  us  all  to  look 
sr  ourselves  collectively  as  well  as  individually, 
l if  we  are  not  bound  to  administer  to  our 
ghbour’s  stomach,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves 
t his  house  is  fit  to  be  occupied  by  a nobler 
mal  than  a pig.  To  the  disgrace  of  Reigate, 

3 part  of  the  duties  of  the  inhabitants  has 
g been  scandalously  neglected,  and  the  balmy 
has  become  fetid  and  pestiferous,  fevers  fre- 
:ntly  recur,  and  the  smallpox  has  paid  the 
n a visit,  and  left  its  mark  behind ; and  the 
ider  is,  that  it  did  not  depopulate  whole 
jets,  for  the  sanitary  arrangements  and  water- 
jets  are  more  primitive  than  those  of  Moses. 

expect  to  find  such  things  in  parts  of  Staf- 
Ishire,  but  to  find  them  in  a refined  and  Elysian 
idon  suburb  takes  our  breath  away,  literally 
veil  as  metaphorically.  A few  days  ago,  the 
.1  board  mulcted  a Reigatite  for  building  a 
se  of  tea-chests : surely  those  nasty  land- 
ls  that  have  not  provided  proper  closets  ought 
le  made  to  explain  the  reason  why.  Such  a 
e of  things  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  a single 

Cany  are  asking  how  it  is  that  for  three  or 
* years  there  has  been  no  migration  to 
jate,  and  that  building  operations  have  en- 
ly  ceased.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  heavy 
s that  the  new  drainage  will  make  necessary, 
is  it  not  because  the  town  has  been  left 
rained  until  its  fair  reputation  has  been 
taged  ? There  are  several  tenantless  villas, 
-h  have  evidently  been  occupied;  perhaps 
r late  occupants  have  fled  to  a place  less 
axious  to  the  olfactory  organs, 
mongst  the  other  sins  of  omission  that  strike 
sitor  to  Reigate  are  the  absence  of  channels 
nany  of  the  thoroughfares,  the  paucity  of 
jment,  and  the  bad  street  architecture.  The 
lie  Hall  scarcely  has  a facade,  and  though 
may  be  close  upon  it,  he  will  have  to  “ seek 
;ently  till  he  finds  it  j”  but  a hideous  Georgian 
i-hall  is  conspicuous  in  the  extreme,  and 
d not  possibly  be  overlooked.  The  former  is 
lie,  but  of  the  most  insignificant  type, 
le  castle  precincts,  which  are  situated  in  the 
re  of  the  town,  have  been  made  into  a public 
en,  but  more  evergreens  are  wanted,  and  the 
iduction  for  shade  of  a few  more  trees  would 
lay  “the  trustees”  open  to  the  charge  of 
lalism*  I could  not  learn  that  the  band  of 
volunteers  play  so  often  as  twice  a week,  or 
i twice  a year.  I should  suggest  to  the 
tees  that  the  public  would  be  drawn  thither 
3 than  it  is  if  10s.  or  1Z.  per  week  were 
t upon  music,  and  more  seats  would  be 
ired  to  make  the  gardens  perfect. 

Gargoyle. 

! NEW  SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
T,  AND  MUSEUM,  AT  GLOUCESTER. 
iis  edifice,  except  a few  minor  portions,  and 
i of  the  fittings,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
dated.  A view  and  plan  of  the  edifice  will 
>und  in  our  volume  for  last  year,  pp.  466-467. 
vs.  Fulljames,  Waller,  & Son,  of  Gloucester’ 
itects,  prepared  the  plans ; and  Messrs.  King 
odwin  are  the  contractors.  The  style  is 
ic  of  the  thirteenth  century.  On  the  base- 
Lfloor  rooms  are  provided  for  the  curator, 


hat  and  cloak  rooms  and  lavatories  for  the  male 
art-students,  and  cellars.  The  ground-floor  con- 
sists of  a general  entrance,  with  carved  work,  an 
inclosed  porch,  hall,  and  staircase.  Entered 
from  the  hall,  on  the  left-hand  side  is  the 
museum  and  library,  a room  60  ft.  long  by  20  ft. 
wide,  and  16  ft.  high.  Immediately  facing  the 
main  entrance  is  the  door  leading  to  the  lecture 
theatre,  a room  28  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  17  ft.  high. 
This  is  to  be  used  in  common  by  science  and  art 
students ; it  is  fitted  with  benches,  and  has 
separate  entrances  for  each  department.  The 
remainder  of  the  accommodation  on  this  floor  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  uses  of  the  science 
school,  and  comprises  a class-room,  19  ft.  8 in. 
by  21  ft. ; a master’s  and  preparation  room,  and 
a lavatory,  24  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  an  open- 
timbered  roof.  There  is  also  a separate  en- 
trance-porch, with  cloak-room,  lavatories,  &c., 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
science  students.  The  laboratory  is  a low  build- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  main  block.  It  is 
placed  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  other  rooms  con- 
nected with  the  science  school,  while  it  is  made 
a detached  building,  to  admit  of  its  being  easily 
ventilated  when  scientific  experiments  of  certain 
kinds  are  being  conducted.  By  means  of  the 
staircase  from  the  hall  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  are  approached.  The  whole  of  these  are 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  school  of  art.  They 
consist  of  an  elementary  room,  34  ft.  3 in.  by 
20  ft.  ; and  a modelling-room,  18  ft.  by  12  ft., 
each  20  ft.  high  to  the  collar-beams  of  the  roof ; 
a large  painting  and  advanced  class-room,  60  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  and  22  ft.  6 in.  high  to  the  apex  of  the 
open  roof ; and  a master’s  room,  20  ft.  by  12  ft. 
There  are  also  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  for 
the  use  of  the  lady  students.  The  roof  of  the 
large  painting-room  was  suggested  by  the  archi- 
tects in  order  to  obtain  a perfectly  uninterrupted 
light,  free  from  wall-plates  and  other  impedi- 
ments which  cast  shadows.  The  building  has  been 
fitted  with  warming  and  ventilating  apparatus 
by  Messrs.  Hayden,  of  Trowbridge.  The  build- 
ing is  erected  of  stone  of  the  district,  lined  with 
brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  and  the  timbers  on 
the  inside,  where  visible,  are  stained  and 
varnished.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  is  the 
Munich  glass  window  which  Mr.  J.  D.  T.  Niblett 
intended  to  present  to  the  cathedral,  but  which 
could  not  be  placed  therein  because  a contem- 
plated change  in  the  tracery  was  objected  to  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  It  is  intended  as  a memorial 
of  the  founders  and  providers  of  Sunday  schools 
in  this  neighbourhood, — Mrs.  Bcevey,  of  Flaxley, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  Stock  and  Mr.  R.  Raikes,  of 
Gloucester ; and  was  executed  by  Chevalier  Max 
Ainmiller,  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Glass 
Works  at  Munich,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Niblett.  It  is  partly  heraldic,  and  also  contains 
representations,  in  the  centre,  of  Christ  blessing 
two  kneeling  boys ; on  the  left,  a matron  with 
infant  in  arms,  directing  her  little  daughter  to 
Christ;  and,  on  the  right,  two  of  the  disciples 
rebuked.  Over  the  central  canopy  is  a hand  in 
glory,  and  dove  below. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Waterford. — The  small  church  which  has  been 
erected  at  Waterford,  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr. 
Robert  Smith,  of  Goldings,  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (in  commission  for 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester).  The  hamlet  of  Water- 
ford is  an  outlying  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Bengeo.  The  building  now  erected  in  the  hamlet 
will  be  the  chapel- of- ease  for  the  mother  church 
of  the  parish.  The  new  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  and  the  architecture 
is  Early  Geometrical.  Mr.  H.  Woodyer,  of 
Graffham,  near  Guildford,  was  the  architect. 
The  edifice  is  in  plan  a parallelogram,  consisting 
of  chancel  and  nave,  and  will  seat  150  persons. 
Attached  to  the  north  aisle  of  the  church  is 
a vestry  and  organ,  chamber,  having  commu- 
nications with  both  the  chancel  and  nave. 
There  is  also  a south  porch  to  the  nave, 
framed  with  open  tracery,  turned  shafts,  &c. 
The  steeple,  porch,  and  fittings  are  of  English 
oak.  The  walls  are  built  of  concrete,  with 
Kentish  rag  facings  and  brick  linings.  The 
windows,  doors,  and  dressings  generally  are  of 
Bath  stone,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a 
shingled  broach  or  steeple  seventy  feet  high,  to 
contain  the  bells.  This  steeple  is  supported 
upon  cambered  tie-beams,  walls,  posts,  and 
arched  braces,  starting  from  solid  stone-wall 
shafts  below.  The  pavements  are  from  Messrs. 


Minton’s.  The  four  west  windows  and  the 
chancel  windows  have  temporary  glazing,  the 
painted  glass  ordered  for  them  not  being  com- 
pleted. The  other  windows  are  filled  with  uni- 
form panel-flowered  quarries.  The  church  will 
be  lighted  with  coronas  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of 
Birmingham.  The  organ,  with  an  illuminated 
front,  was  built  by  Messrs.  Walker  & Sons,  of 
London.  In  the  winter  time  the  church  will  be 
heated  by  means  of  hot-air  apparatus.  The 
churchyard  is  surrounded  by  a boundary  wall  of 
stone,  and  at  the  entrance  there  is  a lych  gate, 
and  porch  with  gabled  roof  surmounted  by  a cross. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  C.  Chappell,  of  Tring,  and 
Mr.  Davidson  was  clerk  of  the  works.  All  the  oak 
for  the  sittings,  roofs,  porches,  and  other  por- 
tions was  found  by  Mi*.  R.  Smith,  and  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  structure  has  been  about 
2,800Z.  Mr.  Smith  has  also  built  close  by  three 
houses  for  poor  widows,  specially  designed  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates.  They 
are  built  with  porches,  gables,  and  timbered 
beams  in  the  walls,  and  look  in  keeping  with  the 
lych  gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard. 
Two  of  the  rooms  in  one  of  these  cottages  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a mission  room 
and  village  library.  Mr.  Smith  has  also  erected 
here  two  model  labourers’  cottages.  Mr, 
Sheffield,  of  Bengeo,  was  the  builder. 

Bromsgrove. — The  corner  stone  of  a new 
church  has  been  laid  at  Bromsgrove.  The  site 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Birmingham  road. 
The  ground  plan  of  the  church  provides  accom- 
modation for  upwards  of  600  people,  exclusive 
of  the  choir  benches.  The  church  will  comprise 
nave  and  side  aisles,  tower  at  north-west  comer, 
porch  on  south  side,  chancel  with  apsidal  termi- 
nation, and  an  organ-chamber  and  vestries  for 
clergy  and  choristers.  A basement  will  be  sunk 
to  accommodate  the  heating  apparatus.  The 
easternmost  lay  of  aisles  is  slightly  projected, 
and  gabled  in  the  transeptal  form,  which  gives 
the  church  exteriorly,  according  to  the  perspec- 
tive view,  a cruciform  appearance.  The  style 
is  transitional.  A spire  with  tower,  rises  at  the 
north-west  comer,  its  altitude  being  about 
175  ft.,  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  containing 
the  belfry,  with  ornamented  double  lancet  lights, 
with  louvres  for  the  passage  of  sound ; but  it  is 
not  contemplated  to  execute  this  upper  portion  of 
the  tower  and  spire  at  present,  owing  to  limited 
funds.  The  church  is  intended  to  be  built  with 
the  local  sandstone,  the  walls  being  lined  inside 
with  buff-coloured  bricks,  relieved  with  stone 
strings  and  bandings,  the  dressings,  arches, 
window  facings,  &c.,  being  executed  partly  in 
Bath,  and  part  in  local  grey  sandstone.  The 
amount  of  the  contract,  which  is  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Estcourt,  of  Gloucester,  is  3,920Z.  towards 
which  a sum  of  about  3,300Z.  has  been  collected. 
The  foundation  has  been  raised  to  the  plinth, 
and  the  corner  stone  forms  the  base  of  one  of 
the  buttresses  at  the  west  end.  It  is  of  Portland 
stone,  and  bears,  incised,  a Latin  cross,  and  the 
letters  “ A.D.,  1872.”  Mr.  J.  R.  Horton  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Estcourt,  the  contractor. 

'Whittlesey. — St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Whittle- 
sey, has  been  restored  and  reopened.  The  cost 
of  the  portions  already  restored  is  about  1,500Z., 
and  further  restoration  is  contemplated  as  funds 
become  available.  After  obtaining  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  requisite  funds,  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  archi- 
tect, was  directed  to  prepare  plans  for  arestora- 
tion  of  part  of  the  fabric  ; tenders  were  invited  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Elworthy,  of  Upwell  and  Wisbech,  be- 
came the  contractor.  The  first  work  was  to  clear 
every  particle  of  wood  fittings  from  the  interior. 
Upon  removing  the  boarded  and  paved  floor,  the 
church  proved  to  be  a great  mausoleum  ; it  was 
literally  honeycombed  with  coffins,  upon  which 
the  floors  rested : as  the  coffins  from  time  to 
time  decayed,  the  floors  sank,  and  the  atmosphere 
within  the  building  produced  nausea.  All  the 
vaults  have  since  been  arched  over,  and  the 
whole  area  of  the  church  covered  with  concrete ; 
holes  have  been  cut  through  the  walls  so  as  to 
ensure  a thorough  ventilation  of  all  boarded 
floors ; the  soil  in  the  churchyard  for  30  ft.  in 
width  from  the  church  has  been  lowered,  so  that 
persons  now  step  up  into  the  building  instead  of 
stepping  down  as  formerly ; a new  oak  roof  has 
been  put  upon  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  and 
covered  with  lead ; the  walls  generally  have  been 
underpinned,  and  the  mutilated  stonework  re-set 
and  restored ; new  stone  parapets,  with  coping 
and  gable  crosses,  have  been  fixed  where  needed ; 
cast-iron  pipes  have  been  provided  for  conveying 
rain-water  from  the  roofs,  and  underground 
drains  laid  in.  The  interior  presents  a very 
I appearance : two  of  Gidney’s  under- 
stoves have  been  fixed ; the  passages. 
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chancel,  and  sanctuary  paved  with  tiles,  many 
being  in  ornate  patterns ; new  boarded  floors 
have  been  laid  under  all  the  seats ; the  old 
chancel  stalls  are  re-arranged,  and  the  whole  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  filled  with  open  seats  of  one 
uniform  pattern,  in  which  provision  for  kneeling 
has  been  made.  The  windows  having  a north 
aspect,  are  glazed  with  ordinary  white  glass,  in 
lead  quarries  and  coloured  margins,  those  on  the 
sunny  sides  of  the  church  are  filled  with  thick 
obscured  glass  in  two  tints,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  blinds.  A stained-glass  window 
has  been  given  by  the  vicar,  Dr.  Burgess.  It  is 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  imme- 
diately over  the  Communion-table ; it  is  nearly 
the  width  of  the  chancel,  and  is  in  five  lights, 
the  subjects  illustrated  being  the  five  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord ; the  figures  are 
nearly  life-size ; they  comprise  the  Nativity, 
Baptism,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascen- 
sion. Below  each  figure  is  a medallion ; above  is 
canopy-work.  This  window  has  been  painted 
and  made  by  Mr.  Constable,  of  Cambridge,  from 
the  design  of  the  architect.  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson, 
of  Peterborough,  has  presented  painted-glass 
figures  of  two  saints  for  the  centre  light  of  the 
west  window  in  the  tower,  and  other  contribu- 
tions of  stained  glass  will  be  thankfully  accepted 
by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens. 

London. — The  foundation  - stone  of  a new 
church  for  St.  Mark’s  district,  Victoria  Park,  has 
been  laid  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P.  The 
church  will  be  built  by  Messrs.  Browne  & Robin- 
son, from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  and  will 
be  in  the  Early  English  style,  cruciform  in  plan, 
and  consist  of  nave,  side  aisles,  transepts,  and 
chancel.  The  roof  will  be  open,  and  the  building, 
when  completed,  will  accommodate  700.  The 

new  church  will  cost  4,000k The  church  of 

All  Saints,  Blenheim-grove,  Rye-lane,  Peckham, 
has  been  consecrated.  The  building  is  fitted 
with  all  the  modem  appliances.  The  roof  is  of 
stained  pine,  as  are  also  the  pews.  The  general 
character  of  the  building  is  Gothic.  A school- 
house  has  been  provided.  The  building  is  de- 
tached, at  a slight  distance  from  the  church. 

A new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Luke, 

and  situate  in  Evelyn-street,  Lower-road,  Dept- 
ford, has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester. 

Birkdale. — St.  Peter’s  Church  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  church  is 
in  the  Decorated  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  consists  of  nave,  81  ft.  5 in.  by  21  ft.  8 in. ; 
north  and  south  aisles,  81  ft.  5 in.  by  11  ft.  4 in. ; 
chancel,  22  ft.  4 in.  by  18  ft.;  with  organ  at 
south-east,  opening  into  chancel  and  aisles,  and 
a vestry  at  the  north-east.  There  is  a tower 
15  ft.  square  (externally)  and  53  ft.  high.  The 
building  will  accommodate  600  persons,  of  which 
295  sittings  are  free.  The  external  stonework 
of  the  whole  is  of  Cefn  stone,  the  facings  being 
of  Upholland  stone  parpoint  in  courses.  The 
contractor  for  the  whole  was  Mr.  Hugh  Yates,  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  works  were  carried  out  by 
Messi’s.  T.  D.  Barry,  also  of  Liverpool. 

Welton. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  church 
at  Welton  has  been  laid  by  the  wife  of  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.  The  edifice  will  be  small  and  unpre- 
tending, in  the  style  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  modified  to  the  requirements 
of  the  nineteenth  ; and  will  consist  of  a nave  and 
chancel  of  one  height,  with  a gabled  projection 
for  the  vestry  and  organ  chamber.  The  outside 
length  will  be  61  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  width  22  ft. 
A bell-cote  is  inserted  in  the  west  end ; not,  as 
usual,  at  the  apex  of  the  gable  where  the  flues 
are  carried  up,  but  at  the  lower  part  of  it.  The 
church,  when  completed,  will  accommodate  about 
a hundred.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Cory  & 
Ferguson,  of  Carlisle ; and  the  contractors  are, 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  of  Gaitsgill,  for  the  mason 
work,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Wigton,  for  the  joiner’s 
work.  The  material  used  will  be  the  red  stone 
from  Chalk  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Barnsley.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  about  to  be  erected  at  Worsborough 
Common  has  been  laid  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Heeley,  of 
Bradford.  The  church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Luke,  will  be  of  Early  Decorated  Gothic  cha- 
racter, and  will  consist  of  a nave,  53  ft.  by  234  ft. ; 
and  chancel  23£  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  an  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry  on  the  north.  The  church 
will  accommodate  212  adults,  and  the  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  boundary  walls,  will  be  1,300k 

Barnard  Castle. — Ameeting  of  the  parishioners, 
duly  convened,  has  been  held  to  consider  the 
plan  and  estimate  furnished  by  Mr.  Fowler,  ar- 
chitect, for  the  restoration  of  the  church  tower. 
At  the  outset,  Mr.  W.  Watson,  jun.  (Startforth 


Hall)  inquired  why  Mr.  Haswell,  who  had  so 
successfully  restored  the  church,  had  not  been 
engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  tower  ? Mr. 
Watson  (Spring  Lodge),  and  Mr.  Richardson 
contended  that  Mr.  Haswell,  in  his  former  pro- 
position for  rebuilding  the  tower,  had  advanced 
vague  estimates,  ranging  from  500k  to  1,250k 
His  restoration  of  the  chancel  also  had  not  given 
general  satisfaction.  Ultimately  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
the  vicar’s  churchwarden,  who,  it  was  agreed, 
ought  to  be  consulted. 

Ashton-upon-Mersey. — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Ashton- 
upon-Mersey,  has  been  laid.  It  is  being  built 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  W.  Wilson  & Oldham, 
of  Manchester,  in  the  Early  Decorated  style. 
Its  whole  cost,  including  organ,  the  laying  out  of 
the  grounds,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  6,500k  The 
nave  is  83  ft.  by  43  ft.,  and  has  north  and  south 
transepts.  The  organ-chamber  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  which  is  13  ft.  by  19  ft. ; 
and  the  vestry  is  under  the  tower  on  the  south 
side.  The  entrances  will  be  from  the  south 
porch  and  at  each  transept.  The  church  will 
seat  650  persons.  Mr.  Brooks,  who  gave  the 
land,  and  four  others,  gave  each  500Z.  towards 
the  building  fund. 

Hutton , near  Kendal. — The  works  are  in  pro- 
gress for  a new  church  at  Hutton,  near  Kendal, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  old  church 
being  entirely  removed  as  dangerous  and  beyond 
repair.  Originally,  the  church  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  the  diocese,  but  rebuilt  about 
100  years  since,  when  all  vestiges  of  the  old 
structure  disappeared.  The  new  church  will 
consist  of  a nave,  54  ft.  by  26  ft.,  without  side- 
aisles,  an  apsidal  chancel,  porch,  vestry,  and 
organ- chamber,  and  a belfry-spire  at  the  south- 
west corner,  55  ft.  high.  The  style  is  the 
thirteenth  century.  Materials — the  dark  blue 
stone  of  the  locality,  and  white  ^freestone  dres- 
sings, open-timbered  stained  roofs  throughout, 
seats  and  church  furniture  of  pitch-pine  and 
oak  ; sittings  for  about  200.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Brade  & Smales,  of  Kendal ; Mr.  John 
Fawcett,  of  Hutton,  is  the  contractor. 

Bodmin  (Cornwall). — At  last  there  appears 
some  hope  that  the  long-contemplated  restora- 
tion of  this  fine  old  church  will  bo  commenced. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Withers,  of 
London,  and  a faculty  is  now  being  obtained. 
The  estimated  expenditure  is  about  6,000 1. 

Bridgnorth. — The  battlements  around  the 
summit  of  the  new  tower  of  St.  Leonard’s 
Church  have  been  completed,  and  when  the 
pinnacles,  with  their  carved  crockets  and  finials, 
now  just  commenced,  are  completed  and  fixed, 
the  tower  will  have  assumed  its  true  and  full 
altitude,  110  ft.  The  carvers  have  chiselled  out 
the  gargoyles  at  the  four  angles  of  the  parapet. 
These  are  each  4 ft.  long.  They  are  designed  to 
carry  4-in.  lead  spouts.  Upon  the  upper  cornice, 
as  well  as  around  the  turret  and  upon  the  string- 
course, lower  down,  a number  of  other  animals, 
principally  grotesque,  will  be  carved ; whilst  the 
pinnacles  of  the  tower  and  those  around  the 
turret  will  be  decorated  with  crockets  and  finials, 
with  human  and  other  heads  at  the  base.  The 
label  moulds  of  the  belfry  windows  will  also  be 
stopped  by  sculptured  heads  and  foliated  corbels. 
The  niche  on  the  southern  side  and  immediately 
over  the  doorway  will  be  carved;  the  upper 
parts  will  be  groined,  and  surmounted  by  a 
labyrinth  of  pinnacles.  It  will  be  supported 
beneath  by  an  angel  with  extended  wings.  The 
jambs  of  the  doorway  and  adjacent  parts  will  be 
ornamented  with  carving,  in  tracery,  and  pin 
nacles.  Inside,  in  the  groining  beneath  the 
belfry,  all  the  intersection  will  be  enriched  by 
carved  bosses.  The  style  of  ornament  to  be 
used  throughout  will  be  fifteenth-century  in 
character,  according  to  the  architecture  of  the 
tower. 

Saltbum-by-the-Sea. — The  Church  of  Em- 
manuel, Saltbum-by-the-Sea,  which  stands  on 
the  Marske  high-road  and  adjoining  Windsor- 
street,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  The  Earl  of  Zetland  presented  the 
site,  and  Messrs.  J.  P.  Pritchett  & Sons,  of  Dar- 
lington, are  the  architects.  The  building  is 
Early  Decorated,  and  comprises  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles  (each  89  ft.  by  55  ft.),  north  and 
south  transepts  (each  24  ft.  by  12  ft.),  chancel 
(30  ft.  by  24  ft.),  with  vestry,  organ-chamber, 
and  porch  ; together  with  a tower,  100  ft.  high. 
To  have  earned  out  the  whole  of  the  plan  would 
have  involved  an  outlay  of  7,500k,  or  there- 
abouts, and  provided  accommodation  for  a few 
short  of  1,000  persons.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, decided  for  the  present  only  to  proceed 


with  the  nave,  north  aisle,  and  north  transep 
which  are  now  completed,  and  afford  accommi 
dation  for  598  persons.  This  portion  of  tl 
scheme  was  perfected  at  a cost  of  a little  ov< 
4,000k 

Chislehurst. — Christ  Church,  Chislehurst,  w; 
consecrated  on  the  29th  ult.  by  the  Archbishc 
of  Canterbury.  The  building  is  placed  on  tl 
summit  of  a site  presented  by  Mr.  N.  Strode,  i 
Camden  Park.  The  church  is  Early  Decorate 
after  designs  supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  G.  Habe 
shon  & Pite,  of  London,  architects.  Accommi 
dation  is  provided  for  525  adults,  and  care  hi 
been  taken  to  give  every  facility  for  egress.  Tl 
church  consists  of  nave,  with  clearstory,  aisle 
north  and  south  transepts,  and  chancel,  wii 
vestry  at  north-east  angle.  Externally  it 
built  of  Kentish  rag  stone  in  regular  course 
with  dressings  and  ornamental  parts  executed 
Bath  stone,  and  roofed  with  Whitland  Abb< 
green  slates  and  purple  Bangor  in  alterna 
courses.  A lofty  tower  with  spire  is  placed 
the  western  extremity  of  the  nave,  and  I 
utilised  on  the  ground  floor  as  one  of  the  pri 
cipal  entrances,  and  in  the  next  stage  as  i 
organ-gallery,  approached  by  a turret  staircat 
The  interior  has  a nave  arcade,  with  carvi 
capitals,  and  the  Bath  stone  has  been  reliev* 
with  red  Mansfield  for  the  smaller  columi 
which  carry  the  roof  principals  in  nave  ai 
chancel.  The  roofs  throughout  are  open  iambi 
boarded  and  felted.  The  chancel  has  an  apsic 
end,  with  two-light  windows  in  each  compai 
ment,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with  ornamental  till 
The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  have  been  placed 
the  most  convenient  positions  for  commanding; 
view  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  aisles  a 
paved  entirely  with  red  and  black  tiles  It 
diagonally,  with  black  margins,  andthewiudo* 
are  filled  with  cathedral  glass.  The  interr 
dimensions  of  the  church,  exclusive  of  t 
chaucel,  are  72  ft.  by  53  ft.  The  general  woi 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Carey,  of  Hi<i 
gate,  builder;  the  tile  floors  by  Mr.  Colla,. 
Victoria ; the  gas-chandeliers  by  Mr.  Berry,  < 
Pimlico ; and  the  ornamental  ironwork  : 
boundary  fences  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard, 
Co.,  of  Wych-street. 

Derby. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Anne,  Deri 
has  been  conseci'ated.  Mr.  W.  Mundy,  of  Ma:' 
eaton  Hall,  made  a grant  of  the  land  for  t 
site.  The  dimensions  of  the  ground  upon  whr 
the  church  is  erected  are  approximate  to  the 
of  the  ground  on  -which  the  schools  will  be  bn 
viz.,  105  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  66  ft.  fix 
north  to  south.  In  arranging  a plan  for  a chm 
to  accommodate  600  people  on  so  small  a plot 
ground,  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  nearly  t 
whole  of  the  area ; and  accordingly  the  et 
west,  and  north  walls  are  placed  close  to  t 
boundaries,  with  a passage  on  the  south  side 
access  to  the  east  end  of  the  church.  1 
church  consists  of  nave,  with  north  and  sot 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a north  aisle  for  cl 
dren,  and  on  the  south  side  an  organ-chaml 
and  two  vestries  for  choir  and  clergy.  1 
general  internal  dimensions  of  the  building  j 
as  follows : — The  nave  and  chancel  are  of  4 
uniform  width  and  height,  and  are.  95  ft.  long 
26  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft.  high  to  the  wall-pla 
the  open  timber  roof  will  make  the  total  hei 
50  ft. ; the  width  of  the  aisles  is  nearly  1C 
The  principal  entrances  are  at  the  west  end  n 
the  street,  and  others  are  provided  eastw. 
both  for  the  vestry  and  the  children’s  aisle.  5 
body  of  the  church  is  fitted  with  open  seats,  f 
the  chancel  with  stalls.  The  church  is  b 
entirely  of  red  bricks,  those  for  the  interior » 
for  the  windows  and  doorways  being  Spon 
best  pressed  bricks.  Stone  is  introduced  d 
for  the  pillars  of  the  arcades,  and  for  the  trac 
of  the  clearstory  windows.  In  design  the  chci 
is  very  simple,  and  has  to  depend  upon  the ) 
portion  of  the  several  parts  for  its  effect ; bu 
any  future  time,  when  funds  are  forthcom 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  painting 
wall-decorations,  as  well  as  for  stained  glass ; 
similar  embellishments.  The  architect  is  i 
F.  W.  Hunt,  of  London  ; the  builder,  Mr.  Ror 
Bridgart,  of  Derby;  and  the  office  of  clerl 
the  works  has  been  jointly  performed  by  sev 
members  of  the  committee  as  an  honorary 
pointment.  A bell,  weighing  nearly  6 cwt., 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Mears  & Stainbanli 
London.  The  carving  has  been  executed 
Mr.  Tinkler,  of  Derby.  The  heating  and 
ironwork  and  gates  for  the  chancel-screen  1 
been  executed  by  the  Derwent  Foundry,  - 
have  also  in  hand  the  pulpit,  which  will 
entirely  of  metal-work.  The  font  is  the  w 
manship  and  gift  of  Mr.  Bateman.  The  reri 
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i likewise  a gift.  The  alabaster  and  the  cross, 
ad  filling  in  of  the  panels,  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
. C.  Part.  The  workmanship  of  the  alabaster 
nd  marble  is  that  of  Mr.  S.  Keeling,  a working 
tan,  done  entirely  in  his  overtime.  The  builder’s 
Dntract  was  2,750 1.,  but  other  expenses  raised 
le  cost  of  the  building  to  3,200 1.  Temporary 
ay  and  Sunday  schools,  capable  of  accommo- 
ating  300  children,  have  been  erected,  but  it  is 
ot  intended  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of 
ermanent  schools  at  present. 

Swine. — The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Swine, 
as  been  re-opened  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
cter  restoration.  The  roof  was  flat  and  plas- 
ired,  which  entirely  shut  out  from  view  the 
■acery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window.  The 
iof  is  now  of  open  woodwork,  being  supported 
? the  side  walls  by  means  of  footings.  Three 
the  old  oak  beams  have  been  retained,  and 
we  been  varnished.  The  altar  is  reached  by 
ur  broad  steps  and  foot-piece  round  the  com- 
union-tablo.  The  body  of  the  church  is  divided 
om  the  aisles  by  four  bays.  The  arches  rest 
pon  low  Norman  pillars,  surmounted  by  capitals 
taring  engrailed  carving.  The  ancient  choir- 
jills  have  been  preserved,  and  supplied  with 
w frontals  of  stained  deal.  The  floor,  formerly 
j brick,  now  consists  of  Minton’s  tiles.  The 
ji  seats  were  high-backed  ones,  but  they  are 
j'W  open  benches  of  stained  deal.  The  gallery 
the  west  end  has  been  taken  down,  and  in 
e space  are  the  seats  for  the  school  children, 
le  work  of  restoration  was  done  by  Messrs. 
,dbury  & Son,  Selby. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

TTood  Green  (London). — The  foundation  stone 
new  schools,  to  accommodate  300  children,  in 
nnexion  with  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Wood 
■een,  has  been  laid  in  the  Colney  Hatch. road, 
Mrs.  Pearson,  of  Nightingale  Hall,  who  pre- 
ated  the  site.  The  schools  are  being  erected 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw,  whose  foreman,  Mr. 
iley,  arranged  the  preliminaries  for  the  cere- 
inial.  The  building  will  be  in  the  old  English 
lage-school  style. 

Camberwell. — New  school  buildings  have  been 
3cted  in  Camberwell  New-road,  in  connexion 
th  the  new  Church  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
w being  erected  in  the  Vassall-road,  and  have 
en  formally  opened,  with  some  ceremony,  in 
3 presence  of  a large  body  of  the  clergy  and 
ty.  These  schools,  with  spacious  playgrounds, 

; gifts  of  an  anonymous  donor.  The  building, 
the  north-west  angle,  has  a tower  and  spire 
out  20  ft.  in  height  above  the  main  building, 
e buildings  contain  a boys’  and  girls’  school 
:1  class-rooms,  in  addition  to  a master’s  house, 
1 committee  and  board  rooms.  It  is  intended 
use  the  boys’  school  for  Divine  service  on 
nday  evenings,  in  addition  to  strictly  school 
rposes. 

Hertford. — A meeting  of  the  subscribers  and 
jnds  of  the  Cowper  Testimonial  and  Abel 
iith  Memorial  School  has  been  held  at  the 
rn-hall,  to  consider  the  necessary  steps  to  be 
:en  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  school-rooms 
120  girls  and  infants,  in  connexion  with  the 
Andrew’s  Schools,  on  a site  in  the  Herting- 
dbury-road,  which  has  been  given  by  the 
rquis  of  Salisbury,  and  is  approved  by  the 
vemment.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
N.  Williams,  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s.  A com- 
;tee  was  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions 
l carry  out  the  work,  with  power  to  add  to 
ir  number. 

Newcastle. — The  foundation  stone  of  Roman 
iholic  School-buildings  in  connexion  with  the 
irch  dedicated  to  St.  Dominic,  in  course  of 
ction  at  the  Red  Barns,  Newcastle,  has  been 
1 by  the  (R.  C.)  Bishop  of  Hexham  and  New- 
tle  (Dr.  Chadwick).  When  completed,  the 
ldings  will  consist  of  three  separate  schools 
b°ys,  girls,  and  infants,  and  will  accommodate 
>ve  800.  The  schools  for  boys  and  girls  will 
each  67  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  will  be  placed  end 
-nd,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  thrown  into 
1 ^7  raising  the  revolving  shutters  which  form 
division.  This  arrangement  will  provide  a 
m 131;  ft.  by  30  ft.,  for  meetings  and  social 
hei'ings.  Each  of  these  schools  will  have  a 
;s-room,  22  ft.  by  17  ft.  The  infant  school 
l be  40  ft.  by  25  ft.  There  will  be  entrances 
boys  and  girls  and  infants  in  separate  streets. 

! church  of  which  the  schools  are  an  adjunct 
idvancing  fast  towards  completion.  Both 
rch  and  schools  are  being  reared  by  the 
ninican  Fathers. 

furslem.  — The  chief  stone  of  Primitive. 


Methodist  new  schools  has  been  laid  at  Burslom. 
The  schools  will  be  two  stories  in  height,  and 
will  be  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  James 
Watkin,  by  Mr.  John  Grosvenor,  of  Tunstall. 
The  building  contract,  exclusive  of  the  land,  is 

257 1. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Galashiels. — Operations  have  been  commenced 
towards  the  completion  of  St.  Andrew’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Galashiels.  The  church  was 
partly  built  in  1856,  in  the  Gothic  buttressed 
style,  but  was  not  then  finished,  owing  to  the 
want  of  funds,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  at  that 
period  there  was  a comparatively  small  settled 
population  in  the  district  belonging  to  the  R.C. 
Church.  The  present  work  is  from  plans  by 
Messrs.  Goldie  & Child,  architects,  London,  and 
adds  40  ft.  to  the  length  of  the  building,  with 
an  ornamental  frontage  to  the  river.  The  front 
elevation,  according  to  the  design,  is  72  ft.  high 
and  56  ft.  wide,  flanked  with  octagonal  buttressed 
towers  of  the  same  height  as  the  centre  eleva- 
tion. The  principal  feature  in  the  front  eleva- 
tion is  a Gothic  window,  22  ft.  by  11  ft.  6 in., 
with  four  mullions  in  the  centre. 


Jpisallitnc:):. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society's  Excur- 
sion.— On  Saturday,  the  members  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society 
held  their  annual  excursion.  A party  of  about 
thirty  gentlemen  and  two  ladies  assembled  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  and  started 
thence.  Under  a glorious  summer’s  sky  they 
proceeded,  via  Walton,  to  Kirkby.  At  Kirkby 
the  party  visited  the  new  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Chad,  where  they  were  met  by  tho  Rev. 
Canon  Hornby,  who  explained  the  various 
points  of  interest  about  the  church.  At 
Aughton,  near  Ormskirk,  a visit  was  made  to  a 
new  church  on  the  crest  of  a rising  ground, 
about  midway  between  Aughton  and  Ormskirk, 
where  it  forms  a conspicuous  object  in  the  land- 
scape. The  church  was  designed  by,  and  has 
been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of,  the 
Messrs.  Hay,  who  are  members  of  the  society. 
Considerable  time  was  spent  in  examining  this 
church  and  its  decorations,  after  which  the  party 
proceeded  to  Halsall,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Blundell,  the  rector,  who  conducted 
them  over  the  church,  which  is  undergoing  a 
restoring  process.  The  rector  also  conducted 
the  party  to  some  rains,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  part  of  the  residence  of  monks  or 
friars  who  attended  from  Burscongh  to  minister 
in  the  church.  The  rector  then  invited  the 
party  to  lunch.  A rather  long  drive  brought 
them  to  Rufford,  where  the  Old  Hall,  the 
residence  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Hesketh,  was 
visited,  and  some  quaint  old  carved  oakwork 
was  inspected;  after  which  a small  church, 
erected  by  another  of  the  members  of  the 
society, — Mr.  Davies, — was  examined.  About 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  dinner  was  served 
in  the  Hesketh  Arms  Hotel.  The  return  journey 
was  commenced  shortly  after  nine  o’clock,  ancl, 
at  a quarter  past  twelve  the  vehicle  pulled  up  in' 
Lime-street. 

Girls’  Public  Day  School  Company. — A 

company  is  being  formed  to  establish  and  main- 
tain in  such  parts  of  London  and  the  provinces 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  decided  on,  superior 
day-schools,  at  a moderate  cost,  for  girls  of  all 
classes  above  those  provided  for  by  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act,  and  on  the  general  model  of  the 
North  London  Collegiate  Camden-street  Schools 
for  Girls,  There  are  some  excellent  names  on 
the  council,  and  many  shares  have  already  been 
taken.  It  is  intended  to  open  the  first  school  as 
near  as  suitable  premises  can  be  obtained  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  as  soon  as  a number 
of  shares  shall  have  been  taken  up  sufficient  in 
the  opinion  of  the  council  to  guarantee  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  The  school  system 
will  be  specially  adapted  to  meet  and  correct 
the  defects  pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission : — “ Want  of 
thoroughness  and  foundation ; want  of  system ; 
slovenliness  and  showy  superficiality ; inattention 
to  rudiments ; undue  time  given  to  accomplish- 
ments, and  these  not  taught  intelligently  or  in 
any  scientific  manner;  want  of  organisation.” 
Serious  endeavours  will  be  made  to  train  the 
pupils  for  the  practical  business  and  duties  of 
life. 


Sanitary  Precautions. — The  following  sen- 
sible suggestions  have  been  issued  by  the 
Hackney  District  Board  of  Works  : — Clean  out 
the  water-butt  or  cistern  frequently;  boil  the 
water  before  drinking  it,  and  filter  it  through  a 
charcoal  filter.  Keep  the  house,  especially  the 
bedrooms,  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  use 
carbolic  or  other  disinfecting  soap  for  scrubbing 
the  rooms.  Keep  the  body  clean  by  daily  baths 
or  washing  the  body  all  over  with  tepid  or  cold 
water,  according  to  the  state  of  health.  As  far 
as  possible  avoid  excessive  exercise  and  expo- 
sure to  the  mid-day  sun.  Do  not  eat  unripe  or 
stale  fruit,  stale  fish,  or  tainted  meat,  and  be 
especially  careful  to  keep  infants’  food  sweet. 
Be  very  temperate  as  regards  porter,  ale,  or 
other  fermented  liquors.  Two  or  three  times  a 
week  pour  down  the  water-closet  and  all  the 
drain-traps  water  containing  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  chloralum  or  cai’bolic  acid  in  half  a gallon  of 
water.  Be  very  careful  to  keep  the  trap  on  the 
sink  and  other  drain-openings.  Throw  a little 
carbolic  acid  or  chloralum,  or,  better  still, 
chloralum-powder,  into  the  dust-bin.  The 
pipe,  if  any,  in  the  cistern  should  have  a leaden 
“ S ” trap  placed  on  the  top  thereof  to  prevent 
contamination  of  the  water  -with  sewer-gases. 
If  there  be  not  a separate  cistern  for  the  water 
used  for  drinking  or  cooking,  the  air-pipe  of  the 
water-closet  should  be  carried  through  a wall 
into  the  open  ah’,  and  not  open  in  the  cistern. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  pure  water,  good  and  simple  food,  daily 
ablutions,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are 
the  first  necessaries  for  perfect  health.  Give 
notice  at  the  Town-hall  of  defective  drainage, 
choked  drains,  accumulations  of  house-refuse  or 
other  offensive  matter,  and  of  the  existence  of 
offensive  smells.  Burn  all  vegetable  x’efuse, 
such  as  cabbage-leaves,  and  do  not  throw  any 
into  the  dust-bin. 

Concealment  of  Disease.  — The  case  of 
Best  against  Stapp,  recently  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  is  one  full  of  import- 
ance to  the  public,  and  one  with  the  particulars 
of  which  it_belioves  them  to  bo  fully  acquainted. 
It  appears,  according  to  Food , Water,  and  Air, 
that  Mrs.  Stapp  took  apartments  of  Mrs. 
Best,  at  Eastbourne,  for  herself  and  children, 
one  of  whom  had  recently  had  scarlet  fever,  but 
she  did  not  make  known  the  fact  to  the  land- 
lady. Soon  afterwards  another  of  Mrs.  Stapp’s 
children  was  taken  ill,  and  died  ; while  Airs. 
Best  was  herself  prostrated  with  the  fever,  and 
two  of  her  children  actually  died  of  the  malady. 
This  was  an  action,  therefore,  by  Air.  Best  to 
recover  damages  for  the  illness  of  his  wife,  the 
death  of  his  children,  and  for  his  being  prevented 
from  letting  his  lodgings.  The  trial,  wre  are 
happy  to  state,  resulted  in  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  with  a handsome  pecuniary  award, 
but  which,  however,  after  all,  was  but  a very 
inadequate  recompense  to  Air.  Best  for  the  death 
of  his  children.  Had  the  case  been  revex’sed, 
and  had  Air.  Best  let  lodgings  in  which  persons 
had  recently  resided  afflicted  with  epidemic 
disease,  he  no  doubt  would  have  been  equally 
mulcted  in  a heavy  pecuniary  penalty.  Cases 
similar  to  the  one  now  noticed  are  unfortunately 
of  daily  occurrence  : the  moral  wrong  and  guilt 
of  parties  so  acting  have  of  course  been  long 
recognised,  but  we  believe  it  is  only  of  late  that 
the  law  has  been  made  powerful  enough  to 
grapple  with  suoh  cases. 

The  Deepest  Well  in  tlie  World. — Twenty 
miles  from  Berlin  is  situated  the  village  of 
Sperenberg.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  gypsum 
in  the  locality,  it  occurred  to  tho  Government 
authorities  in  charge  of  the  mines  to  attempt  to 
obtain  a supply  of  rock  salt.  With  this  end  in 
view  the  sinking  of  a shaft  or  well  16  ft.  in 
diameter  was  commenced  some  five  yeai’s  ago, 
and  at  a depth  of  280  ft.  the  salt  was  reached. 
The  boring  was  continued  to  a further  depth  of 
960  ft.,  the  diameter  of  this  bore  being  reduced 
to  about  13  in.  The  operations  were  subse- 
quently prosecuted  by  the  aid  of  steam  until  a 
depth  of  4,194  ft.  was  attained.  At  this  point 
the  boring  was  discontinued,  the  borer  or  bit 
being  still  in  the  salt  deposit,  which  thus  exhibits 
the  enormous  thickness  of  3,907  ft.  There  were 
mechanical  difficulties  connected  with  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  operations.- — Mining  Journal. 

Arrival  from  Ephesus. — A drum  of  a 
column  from  the  Temple  of  Ephesus, — the-  most 
massive  specimen  of  that  famous  edifice  which 
has  yet  been  received  in  this  country, — has 
arrived  at  the  British  Museum.  The  case  had  to 
be  drawn  by  ten  horses. 
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A Great  Gas  Well— The  Newton  Well,  on 
the  Nelson  Farm,  six  miles  north  of  Titusville, 
Pa.,  poured  forth  such  a volume  of  gas  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  pump  it,  as  the  valves 
would  not  work.  The  tubing  was  pulled,  and  the 
well  was  cased  in  order  to  let  the  gas  blow  off,  so 
that  it  might  be  pumped.  After  the  casing  was 
put  in,  the  sand-pump  was  lowered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agitating  the  well,  and  the  gas  raised  a 
column  of  water,  throwing  a solid  stream  into 
the  air  100  ft.  The  noise  was  terrific,  and 
could  be  heard  for  a distance  of  more  than  two 
miles : it  was  something  like  the  loud  roar  of 
thunder ; and  when  the  column  burst  at  the  top, 
it  threw  the  water  each  way  for  fifteen  rods  from 
the  well.  The  water  was  exhausted  in  about 
twenty-five  minutes,  and  then  a column  of  gas 
followed,  rising  with  tremendous  force  50  ft., 
from  the  derrick.  The  outpouring  of  the  gas 
makes  a roaring  noise  that  could  be  distinctly 
heard  for  two  miles  from  the  well.  From  de- 
scriptions of  eye-witnesses,  this  is  probably  the 
greatest  gas  well  ever  struck  in  the  oil  region. 

Coal-cutting  by  Machinery. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  practical  papers  read  at  the 
Liverpool  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  which  has  just  been  held, 
was  that  by  Mr.  Robert  Winstanley,  of  Manchester, 
communicated  through  Mr.  George  H.  Dag- 
lish.  It  contained  a description  of  a coal-cutting 
machine,  with  a rotary  cutter,  worked  by  com- 
pressed air,  and  employed  at  the  Platt-lane 
Celliery.  It  was  stated  that  the  man  who  works 
the  machine  by  contract  earns  three  times  as 
much  per  day  as  he  did  with  the  pick,  while 
there  was  the  signal  advantage  in  favour  of  the 
machine  over  hand-labour,  that  it  did  not 
“strike”  for  wages.  It  was  stated  that  the 
risk  of  clogging  and  jamming,  teeth  getting 
loose,  &c.,  was  with  moderate  care  very  small, 
indeed,  almost  nil.  It  could  easily  be  reversed, 
and  cut  its  way  out.  During  the  discussion,  the 
merits  of  the  machine  were  freely  admitted 
with  respect  to  hard  beds  of  coal ; but  it  was 
said  that  in  soft  beds  no  machinery  would  have 
a superior  advantage  over  the  hand-pick. 


Middlesbrough.. — The  new  dock  is  being 
rapidly  got  on  with,  and  in  about  three  months 
it  seems  that  some  portion  of  it  will  be  available 
for  shipping.  The  original  dock  was  made  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Pease  at  a cost  of  160,0001.,  and  the 
present  one  will  cost  above  100,0001.  It  is  being 
made  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company. 
In  the  erection  of  the  dock,  with  Mr.  Harrison, 
the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way, has  been  associated  Mr.  Chudworth  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Whipham,  of  the  Darlington  Section. 
The  latter  has  been  the  resident  engineer  in 
carrying  out  the  work. A second  Middles- 

brough is  starting  into  life  in  North  Lincolnshire 
between  Doncaster  and  Gainsborough,  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  R.  Winn,  M.P.  In  a short  time 
there  will  be  within  less  than  the  radius  of  a 
mile  no  less  than  nineteen  blast  furnaces  in 
work. 


The  Prince  Consort’s  Model  Cottages  at 
Windsor.— Somo  few  years  back  the  Prince 
Consort,  with  a desire  to  improve  the  welfare  of 
the  humbler  classes,  caused  a society  to  be 
formed  at  Windsor  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
number  of  model  cottages.  Upwards  of  fifty 
dwellings,  constructed  upon  the  best  models, 
furnished  with  all  kinds  of  conveniences  likely 
to  promote  the  home  comforts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, were  accordingly  erected  on  the  south 
side  of  the  royal  borough,  and  let  to  tenants  at 
moderate  rentals  ranging  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  per 
week.  Since  then  these  model  cottages  have 
served  as  examples  for  the  erection  of  workmen’s 
dwellings  elsewhere.  The  Royal  Society  have 
just  sold  the  “ Prince  Consort’s  cottages  ” to  Mr. 
R.  Richardson- Gardner,  who  is  now  the  possessor 
of  upwards  of  150  model  cottages,  besides  other 
cottage  property  at  Windsor. 

1 Building  Accident.  — At  Halifax,  three 
corporation  labourers  were  employed  building  a 
wall  in  the  cellar  of  the  newly-added  portion  of 
the  inland  bonded  warehouse,  as  an  additional 
support  to  the  arched  roof  and  floor  above,  which 
was  already  supported  by  iron'beams  and  pillars, 
when  one  of  the  pillars  gave  way  and  fell  on  to 
the  workmen,  along  with  the  iron  archway  and 
Btone  floor,  burying  the  men  alive.  Two  of  the 
men  were  got  out  of  the  debris  within  two  hours 
quite  dead,  but  the  third  was  not  recovered  until 
nearly  three  hours  after  the  occurrence.  He 
was  alive,  but  in  a very  precarious  condition. 
The  corporation  had  ordered  the  wall  to  be  built 
in  the  cellar,  because  they  did  not  consider  the 
original  supports  sufficient,  and  the  workmen 
had  only  just  commenced  operations. 

Paper  from  Wood. — A letter  from  Berlin  in 
the  Elberfeld  Gazette  represents  Prince  Bismarck 
in  a new  light — that  of  a paper-maker.  The 
paper  manufactory  established  by  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  on  his  estate  at  Yarzin  has  proved 
so  successful,  says  the  writer,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  meet  the  large  orders  which  come  from 
England.  This  paper  is  made  of  chips  of  fir — 
that,  at  least,  is  the  chief  element. 

The  Winchester  Surveyorship. — It  has 
been  recommended  to  the  local  council  to  adver- 
tise for  candidates  to  succeed  Mr.  H.  Newman, 
whose  past  services  were  eulogised,  and  who,  it 
was  hoped,  would  be  presented  with  some  mark 
of  appreciation  of  his  long  and  ably  discharged 
duties. 


London  and  Comity  Bank. — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Jones  in  the  chair,  the  usual  dividend  of  6 per 
cent.,  with  a bonus  of  4 per  cent.,  for  the  half- 
year,  was  declared,  being  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  leaving  10,6341.  to  be  car- 
ried forward.  At  the  corresponding  date  of  last 
year,  the  total  distribution  was  9 per  cent.,  or  at 
the  rate  of  IS  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  4,400 i. 
were  carried  forward.  The  paid-up  capital  and 
reserve  remain  respectively  at  .1,000,0001.  and 

500.0001.,  the  deposits  held  are  16,874,446!.,  an 
increase  of  2,309,1581.,  and  the  acceptances  are 

2.453.0111.,  a decrease  of  187,1271. 

The  High  Price  of  Building  Materials. — 

An  influential  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  building  trade,  convened  by  circular,  has 
been  held  at  Parker’s  Temperance  Hotel,  Leeds, 
to  consider  the  present  high  price  of  building 
materials.  After  the  subject  had  been  discussed, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  “ That  a company 
be  formed  at  once  with  the  object  of  laying  down 
the  necessary  plant  and  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  order 
that  the  present  dearth  of  bricks  may  as  far  as 
possible  be  obviated.”  The  building  trade,  we 
are  informed,  was  largely  represented  at  the 
meeting. 


Westbury. — On  Wednesday  in  last  week  the1 
memorial  stone  of  the  new  schools  and  literary 
institution  about  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Abraham 
Laverton  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  and  as  £ 
free  gift,  was  laid  by  Miss  Laverton.  The  build 
ing  will  contain  the  usual  accommodation  for  li 
boys’  school,  reading  and  class  rooms,  committee 
room,  and  a large  assembly-room.  The  architec:| 
is  Mr.  Stent,  of  Warminster. 


Opening  of  tlie  Grand  Aquarium  ai 
Brighton.  — A distinguished  company  o 
visitors,  including,  probably,  one  or  two  menu 
bers  of  the  royal  family,  is  expected  to  bi 
present  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  this  marinii 
aquarium  at  Brighton,  on  (this)  Saturday^ 
There  will  be  a promenade  concert  in  the  groundi 
of  the  Royal  Pavilion  during  the  afternoon. 


The  Iron  Stone  at  Clifton. — The  Bristc 
Times  says  that  the  iron-ore,  discovered  on  th 
site  of  Clifton  House,  Regent-place  is  of 
remarkably  rich  character,  returning  more  tha 
70  per  cent,  metallic  yield,  and  worth  on  the  spc 
from  21s.  to  23s.  or  24s.  a ton.  It  is  believe* 
that  there  are  some  thousands  of  tons  there. 


Utilisation  of  Slag. — A paper  was  recent! 
read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Minin 
Engineers,  “ On  the  Uses  of  Blast-Furnace  Slag, 
by  Mr.  T.  Egleston.  He  gives  a process  by  whic 
good  bricks  may  be  made  of  it,  and  he  state 
that  a cement  equal  to  the  best  Portland  is  to  t 
manufactured  from  this  slag,  at  small  cost. 


Contract  for  Silver  Coins. — Messrs.  Heaton 
& Son,  of  the  Mint  in  Birmingham,  have  entered 
into  a contract  with  the  Government  for  the 
supply  of  silver  blanks  to  the  extent  of  one 
million  sterling  in  value.  The  number  of  florins 
represents  600,0001.,  shillings  300,0001.,  six- 
pences 85,000,  and  threepences  15,0001. — a total 
of  16,600,000  coins.  The  weight  of  this  mass  is 
110  tons  of  silver.  The  coins  will  be  perfected 
at  the  Royal  Mint,  London.  By  the  terms  of 
the  contract  10,0001.  of  blanks  are  to  be  produced 
daily. 


Fleet  Ditch. — A deputation  has  waited  upon 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  urging  that 
body  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a sub- 
sidiary sewer  to  relieve  the  Fleet  Ditch  from  the 
overflows  which  periodically  occur  and  inundate 
the  cellars  and  basement  premises  of  the  in- 
habitants of  King’s-cross  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  chairman  stated  that  delay  arose  in  prose- 
cuting the  works  owing  to  the  builders’  strike. 
The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee. 


Electro-telegraphic  Progress.  — “ It  is 

fact,”  says  Mr.  Scudamore,  “ that  a telegrap 
clerk  in  London  who  was  engaged  on  a wu 
to  Berlin  formed  an  acquaintance  with  and  a 
attachment  for  a female  clerk  who  worked  d: 
the  same  wire  in  Berlin,  that  he  made  a propod 
to  her,  that  she  accepted  him  without  haviri 
seen  him,  and  that  they  were  married.” 


Art-Union' of  London. — The  private  vie 


of  the  works]  of  art  purchased  by  the  pr 
holders  of  1872  will  take  place  on  Monday  nej 
at  the  Gallery  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  ;| 
Water  Colours.  The  exhibition  will  be  open 
the  subscribers  and  their  friends  on  the  ne: 
and  following  days. 


The  Model  of  Holborn  Viaduct. — We  sa: 

in  our  notice  of  this  work  that  it  had  bet 
executed  for  the  Corporation  of  London.  Thl 
is  not  quite  correct.  It  was  made  for  tl 
engineer,  Mr.  W.  Haywood,  and  will  be  deposits 
by  him  in  the  Guildhall  library. 


The  Haymarket  Theatre  is  being  entire 
redecorated  by  Messrs.  Harland  & Fisher,, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  under  the  directir 
of  Mr.  G.  Somers  Clarke.  ‘ The  same  firm  d 
corated  Windsor  Theatre  some  time  back,  al 
under  Mr.  Clarke’s  direction. 


Pre-Historic  Monuments. — Sir.  J.  Lubbo* 
has  notified  that  next  session  of  Parliament  1 
will  bring  in  a Bill  for  the  better  protection 
pre-historic  monuments. 

The  Public  Health  Act  has  been  read 
third  time  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Commox 
and,  after  making  rapid  progress  in  the  House- 
Lords,  has  been  there  also  passed. 


St.  Michael’s,  Chester-square.  — A new 

vicarage-house  is  being  built  in  Ebury-square, 
i site  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Withers,  architect,  by 
Messrs.  Adamsons,  of  Putney,  at  an  expenditure 
of  about  3,0001.  It  is  of  red  brick,  with  Pai-k 
Spring  stone  sparingly  used,  and  will  be  covered 
with  Penmoyle  slates.  Mr.  Laidler  is  clerk  of 
works. 


The  Builders’  Strike. — The  disruption  in 
the  London  building  trade  is  increasing,  every 
day  matters  ai'e  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plicated, and  the  prospects  of  an  early  settlement 
of  the  dispute  are  extremely  gloomy,  while  the 
most  favourable  season  of  the  year  for  building 
operations  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Surely  the 
time  has  arrived  for  a properly  arranged  arbi- 
tration ? 


Guy  Fauz  at  the  Government  Offices. — 

Some  gun-cotton  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  in  a garden  attached  to  the  official  residence 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  Downing- 
street.  The  shook  was  so  violent  as  to  break 
into  pieces  some  scores  of  panes  of  glass  in  the 
windows  of  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices.  A 
rumour  was  spread  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  blow  up  the  Treasury. 


TENDERS 


South  Kensington,  for  the  Rev.  W.  Fraser  Handcw 
Messrs.  G.  & H.  Godwin,  architects.  Quantities  suppl 
by  Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  & Theobald  : — 

Spire  and  Up; 


Hibbins  &Co 

Perry 

Myers  & Sons  

Nightingale 

Avis  & Co 

Adamson  & Sons.... 
Manley  & Rogers  . 
Cowland.. 


Part  of  i 
Tower  omittd 

£15,400  £12,216  ■] 

14,965  11,»13  , 

11,720  11,736  , 

14,680  11.S19  , 

14,570  11,078 

14,225  11, 135  ; 

14,125  11,09ft', 

13,808  11.178 


Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram*  13,794  ...  11,360  , 

Dove,  Brothers  13,626  11,078  j 

llenshaw  13,595  11,120  ., 

Hill  A Sons  13,231  10,911 

* Too  late. 


For  erecting  two  villa  residences  for  Lieut.  Babbage* 
Bromley.  Mr.  G.  G.  Stanham,  architect.  Quanta 
supplied  : — 

Newman  & Mann £4,636  0 0 1 

Pavne  k Baldwin 4,426  0 0 

Waters  4,234  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 4,200  0 0 

Adamson  & Son 4,193  0 0' 

Temple  k Forster 

Emmett  


3,537 
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I It.  Benjamin  1 

Patman  & Fotherhigbum  . 

Perry  & 8ous 

Hart 

Colls  & Sons  

Newman  A Maun 

Willson,  Bros 

Howard  


..£2,420  0 0 
..  2,39-1  0 0 
..  2,356  0 0 
..  2,333  0 0 
..  2,326  0 0 
..  2,257  0 0 
..  2.146  0 0 


For  fish-cooking  apparatus,  to  be  supplied  and  fixed  at 
o.  3,  Arthur-street  East,  London  Bridge,  for  Messrs, 
ightfoot,  Brothers : — 

Deane  & Co £111  12  10 

Lewis,  Bros 96  0 0 

Brown  & Green 93  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Gothic  villa,  at  Park-hill,  Croydon, 
r Mr.  W.  White.  Mr.  H.  A.  Alexander,  architect, 
uantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Laxton  : — 

Waller  £3,446  0 0 

Smith  3,142  0 0 

Mansbridge  3,000  0 0 

|For  foui1  houses,  near  Rutland-gate,  Hyde  Park,  for 
•lonel  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Clifford.  Messrs.  Walker  & 
Isam,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Hiscock  &.  Son £10,750  0 0 

Brass  (too  late)  9,882  0 0 

Slimpson  & Co 8,935  0 0 

Thorn  & Co 9,739  0 0 

Adamson  & Son  8,163  9 0 

For  repairs  and  decorations  at  81,  Highbury  New  Park 
|r.  W.  P.  Griflith,  architect  — 

Blyth  £327  10  0 

Devereux  312  0 0 

Bamford  298  15  0 


For  the  erection  of  vicarage-house,  St.  Michael  and  All 
igels,  London  Fields,  Hackney,  E.  Mr.  W.  Wigginton, 
ihiteet : — 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram £3,107  0 0 

Hill  & Sons  3,053  0 0 

Kilby  3,015  0 0 

Heath 2,916  0 0 

Falkner  2,898  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  2,851  0 0 

For  master’s  residence  and  boarding-house,  for  the 
ov.  G.  It.  Green,  M.A.,  Eastbourne.  Mr.  H.  Eulau 
I umblc,  architect.  First  contract  :— 

■ Peerless  £8,500  0 0 

BFor  pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  at  Birkenhead.  Mr. 

larles  Aldridge,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
l|r.  L.  C.  Eiddett 

J Burroughs £3,358  0 0 

Nicholson  & Ayr e 3,217  0 0 

| Fordo  (accepted) 3,053  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  All  Saints’  Church, 
ffitford,  for  the  churchwardens.  Messrs.  W.  Wilds  A 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : - 

Parkins  £745  0 0 

B.  A W.  Andrews  710  0 0 

Norris  (accepted)  ISO  0 0 

For  building  five  houses,  in  Wamer’s-road,  Ware. 
I sssrs.  W.  Wilds  & Son,  architects : — 


I Ekins  (too  late)  £1,108 

I Castle 1,050 


Additional 

Bedroom. 

£1,223 

1,200 


I For  a double  system  of  drainage,  to  exclude  the  rain 
“fl  storm  water  from  the  sewer,  and  two  rain-water 
' 3,  at  the  Union  Workhouse,  Ware,  for  the  Board  of 
•dians.  Messrs.  W.  Wilds  & Son,  surveyors.  Sche- 
ie of  prices  for  the  works : — 

Hitch  (accepted). 


building  English  Church,  Spa,  Belgium.  (Walling- 
||>ne  provided.)  Messrs.  Habershon  A Pite,  architects  :— 
" ackmoro  & Morley  (accepted) £5,565  0 0 

I For  alterations  to  St.  John’s  Lodge,  North  End,  for 
I '.  G.  Drew.  Mr.  R.  A.  Came,  architect : — 

Fitts  £404  0 0 

Furrell  (accepted)  320  0 0 


For  rebuilding  79  and  80,  Baker-street,  and  51,  Georg 
I eet,  Portman-square,  for  Mr.  William  Robinso 
I sssrs.  New  & Cummings,  architects.  Quantities  su 
I ed : — 


Foster 

Simpson  & Son 

Brown  

Ebbs  & Sons 

Harris  A Sons  

Thompson  A 8miih .. 


..£5,830  0 
..  6,648  0 
..  5,576  0 
..  5,322  0 


6,187  0 0 


al‘oralion8  nn(i  additions  to  No.  388,  Edgwarc-road, 
• Mr.  F.  Cowper.  Messrs.  New  A Cummings,  architects, 
lantitics  supplied 

Thompson  A Smith £955  0 0 

945  0 0 

Harris  A Sons  937  0 0 

Ebbs  & Sons 933  0 0 


Mark  , 


925  0 0 


K °r  new  class-rooms  and  superintendent’s  house,  at 
msey  Abbey  Chapel.  Mr.  H.  J.  PauB,  architect, 
quantities : — 

- £r>\ £1,14-4  11  4 

I ?0,ui.  1,086  0 0 

■ opackman  978  0 0 

I Crook  (accepted; 900  0 0 

Itemise;  Nu/ford-place.-Messra.  Aitehison  A Walker 
kite  that  t heir  tender,  and  not  that  of  Mr.  Wigmore,  has 
* in  accepted,  and  that  they  are  doing  the  work. 

. llessrs  Stimpson  A Co.’s  tender  (revised)  was  accepted 
I’l  Southend  Mill,  Lewisham.  Mr.  Yv.  C Banks 
. hiteet.  ’ 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

-J.  P.  J.— F.  B.  P.-R.  T.-J.  s.  Q.  J.  D.  S.  T.  D.  I).  O.  W.  Ii 

A GENTLEMAN  connected  with  the 

Building  Trade,  and  having  an  office  centrally  situated  in 
Birmingham,  is  open  to  undertake  COMMISSIONS.  Would  not  oh- 

S2£1lKffii.‘SS5S"  " " 

charges  for  taking  out  quantities  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
and  are  usually  the  subject  of  pre-arrangement).— G.  T.  (we  cannot 
give  addresses).  — G.  W.  (to  advise  as  to  the  mode  of  ventilating  a 
public  hall,  it  should  be  seen  and  examined.  Call  in  a proper  adviser 
on  the  8 pot), — R.  M.  (must  look  to  our  advertising  columns). — G.  J.  D. 
(report  on  the  accident  referred  to  was  not  enclosed).  — H.  W.  It. 
'nothing  is  yet  settled).— "Coal  Question  " (in  type). 

Erratum.— We  are  asked  to  mention,  with  reference  to  th® 
Asylum  at  Virginia  Water,  that  the  names  of  the  authors  of  tlm 
marked,  “ Mens  sana  in  corpora  sano,"  should  have  been  Messrs. 
Mathews  & Quilter,  instead  of  Mr.  J.  8.  Quilter. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facto,  lists  of  tenders.  4c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  road  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 

pUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

A,  . works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANCY 
in  his  Offloe  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  ara 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience  — 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  G resham-street,  E.C. 

po  ORGAN-PIPE  DECORATORS.  — 

, itnr, v?voS’^AXT  EMPLOYMENT  to  a good  Hand.— FORSTER  4 
ANDREWS,  Organ  Manufactory,  Hull. 

T EAD  GLAZING.— EMPLOYMENT  can 

A.r,  , *!c ,v® “ ° r'A Z I u RS  accustomed  to  plain  Church  work.— 

PHILIP  PALMER,  36  (late  118),  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C. 

HpHE  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR  OF 

* BARNSLEY,  Yorkshire,  lues  a VACANCY  in  his  Offices  for  a 
Young  Gentleman  as  ARTICLED  PUPIL.— For  particulars  and  terms 
address  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR,  Barnsley,  Yorksliire. 

Barnsley,  July,  1872. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  cwrent 
week's  issue  later  them  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  ccmnot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COL- 

1 LEGE.  COOPER  S-HILL,  EGHAM.— The  APPOINTMENT  of 
INSTRUCTOR  in  ARCHITECTURAL  and  MECHANICAL  DRAW- 
ING,  now  VACANT,  will  shortly  be  filled  up.  Salary  350 f.  with 
quarters.  The  holder  must  be  unmarried.— Apply,  with  testimonials, 
to  the  President  of  the  College. 

TS7ANTED,  immediately,  a thoroughly  good 

T T and  experienced  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN. — 
Address  full  particulars  to  ARCHITECT,  Smith's  Newspaper  Office. 
No.  11,  Duke-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

WANTED,  in  Sheffield,  an  ASSISTANT. 

T T Duties  : architectural  work,  Ac,  Must  print  aDd  draw  welL 
Salary,  about  1001.— Address,  A.  B.  7,  West  Bauk-place,  Sheffield. 

Bath,  and  other  Building1  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [A pvt.] 

TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  a first-class  ASSISTANT,  in  a 

TT  provincial  office.  To  a really  good  and  experienced  assistant 
a liberal  salary  would  be  given,  and  the  appointment  would  be  perma- 
nent.—Address,  with  all  particulars.  No.  575,  Office  of"  The  Builder.” 

YVTANTED,  immediately,  in  a City  Office, 

M a thoroughly  competent  ARCHITECT'S  ASSISTANT.  Must, 
be  a good  draughtsman  and  designer,  and  able  to  prepare  specifications 
and  detail  drawinga — Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  terms,  age,  expe- 
rience, and  references,  toX.  8,  Birch iu-lane,  E.C. 

Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Ag-ents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
and  prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
rooms, 14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary- Axe, 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  salo  of  Whitland  Abbey 
Green  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [A  pvt  ] 

X\f  ANTED,  as  CLERK,  a Young  Man, 

i T accustomed  to  Saw-Mill  accounts. — Apply,  by  letter  only, 
stating  terras  and  all  particulars,  to B.  N.  W.  li,  Guilford-street.W.C. 

TV/" ANTED,  a CLERK,  who  can  WRITE 

I T SHORTHAND. — Apply  at  the  Bristol  North  Somerset  Rail- 

way Contract,  Pension!,  near  Bristol. 

YV^ANTED,  an  experienced  CLERK,  in  a 

i i . Builder  and  Decorator's  Office,  with  a practical  knowledge  of 
the  business.  Must  be  able  to  superintend  the  trade  generally.  A 
thoroughly  steady  man  indispensable.  State,  in  own  handwriting, 
age  and  previous  experience,  with  terms.— Address,  No.  590,  Office  of 
"The  Builder." 

WANTED,  in  a London  Builder’s  Office,  a 

T T YOUNG  MAN,  to  Keep  Books,  Take  Out  Quantities,  and 
Assist  with  Estimates.  One  having  a few  years'  experience  pre- 
ferred.—For  further  particulars,  address,  No.  580,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 

Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.  W.  Accuracy  is  guaranteed ; 
punctuality  may  with  confidence  be  relied  upon. 
Plans  and  Drawings  Copied,  Traced,  or  Litho- 
graphed. — [Ad  vt.] 

OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN. 

W ANTED,  an  experienced  and  energetic 

V t Mau,  to  TAKE  CHARGE  of  a JOB,  in  London.  Unexcep- 
tionable references  required.— Address,  stating  wages  and  full  parti- 
culars, to  C.  D.  care  of  Messrs.  Waterlow  4 Sons,  Londoa-wall,  E.C. 

VYLANTED,  a FOREMAN,  accustomed  to 

T T MASON  WORK  in  Church  Restoration,  for  work  within  a 
few  miles  ui  Leeds.— Apply,  by  letter,  W.  F.  Free  Press  Office 
Wakefield. 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

JL  Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prise  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180.  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  largo  Anna  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  srnaU  builders.— Address, 
E.  A.  4,  St.  George's-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

TO  BATH  8TONE  MASON8. 

WANTED,  a good  STONE  SETTER.— 

V V Apply  to  H.  H.  DYER  ullder,  Ramsbury,  near  Hunger- 
ford  ; or  at  the  Works,  Swindon. 

VT  TAN  TED,  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V to  TAKE  CHARGE  of  a JOB,  in  the  country.  Must  l>e  a 
Joiner  by  trade.  State  salary  required,  age,  reference,  4c.—  Address, 
No.  642,  Office  of  ''  The  Builder." 

PLASS  PAINTERS.— A HAND 

VT  WANTED,  for  Painting  Canopies.  4c.— Apply  to  F.  R. 
LEACH,  2,  Miltbrook-plnce,  Harringtou-square. 

Crown  8vo.  price  8s.  cloth  (postage  2d.) 

HHHE  TIMBER  MERCHANT’S  and 

1.  BUILDER'S  COMPANION : containing  Tables  of  the  Reduced 
Weight  and  Measurement  of  Deals  and  Battens  of  all  sizes:  also  ttie 
Relative  Price  that  each  size  bears  per  Lineal  Foot  to  any  given  price 
per  Petersburg  Standard  Hundred.  Ac.  &o. 

By  WILLIAM  DOWSING,  Timber  Merchant,  Hull 

London : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-court,  E.C. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

HOOD  WORKMEN  as  GENERAL 

VT"  HANDS  WANTED.  Country,  estate,  and  mansion  work. — 
Particulars  as  to  age,  family,  and  references,  to  ESTATE,  Office  of 
" The  Builder."  N u society  men  need  apply. 

Second  Edition,  with  5 Plates,  Royal  8vo.  5s.  cloth  (postage  3d  1 

THE  STRAINS  on  STRUCTURES  of 

JL  IRON  WORK,  with  Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall -court,  E.C. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

V V class  G RAINER  and  MARBLER,  Piecework.— Address, 

A.  G.  151,  Carlton-road,  Keutish-town,  N.W. 

NOTICE.— To  the  ARCHITECTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  : also 
the  CONTRACTORS. 

Early  in  AUGUST  A NEW  WORK  wiU  be  published, 

TfXECUTED  EXAMPLES  by  MODERN 

J-  J ARCHITECTS.  Four  Plates.  Imp.  4to.  with  Four  Pages  of 
Letterpress  and  Wrapper  Monthly.  Price  to  Subscribers,  5s.  ; Non- 
Subscribers,  6s.  6d. 

The  First  Numlier  will  contain  a CHURCH,  SCHOOL,  MANSION, 
and  a VILLA.  The  Architects  have  kindly  consented  to  lend  their 
drawings,  and  to  becorno  subscribers.  All  Architects  wishing  the 
insertion  of  their  drawings,  will  please  forward  same,  ciirriage  paid 
with  a subscription  order.  The  name  and  address  of  each  Architect 
will  be  given,  also  the  Contractor’s  estimate  for  erection,  and  each 
monthly  number  will  be  varied. 

A New  Work  just  published  on 

SPECIFICATIONS,  by  F.  ROGERS,  Archi- 
tect, after  the  MODEL  of  BARTHOLOMEW'S.  8vo.  lettered.  Price 

1 1.  10s. 

London  : R.  A.  SPRIGG  (Original  Publisher  of  all'Atehley  4 Co.'s 
Publications),  106,  Groat  Russell-street,  Bedford-square. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

V V class  GRAIN ER  and  MARBLER,  A good  Pencil  Hand. 
Has  no  objection  to  fill  up  time  with  painting. — Address,  A.  W.  P.  16, 
Johu-street,  Bryauston-square,  W. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Young 

VV  Mail,  aged  36,  as  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  and 
Plain  ZINCWOllKER,  or  as  a General  Hand.  Will  make  himself 
generally  useful,  and  fill  up  time  in  anything  required  in  the  line  o£ 
ebbing.  Wages  no  object.— Address,  S.  H.  1,  Little  York-plnce, 
Marylebone-road,  W. 

TO  MASTER  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  CONSTANT  EMPLOY- 

V V MENT  at  Painting,  Graining,  or  Paper-hanging.  London 

>ref erred. — Address,  G.  1L  8,  Tottenham-street,  Tottenham-court- 
road,  W. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  with  plates,  7a  6d. 

TTEALTH  and  COMFORT  in  HOUSE 

A A BUILDING,  or  Ventilation  with  Warm  Air  by  Self-acting 
Suction  Power,  with  Experiments. 

By  J.  DRYSDALE,  M.D.  and  J.  W.  HAYWARD,  M.D. 

Loudon  : E.  4 F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  FORE- 

VV  MAN  of  PAINTERS.  Just  left  a similar  situation.  Has 
iad  many  years'  experience  in  conducting  first-class  work  and  church 
decorations.  Would  take  charge  of  a large  Job,  Town  or  country. — 
AddresB,  605,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TOCKED  OUT.  A STORY  of  the 

A J STRIKE. 

See  No.  9 of  THE  ORIGINAL  STORYTELLER.  12  large  pages, 
well  illustrated,  price  One  Penny. 

London  : SWEETING  4 CO.  So,  Gray's-iun-road  ; and  oil  Book- 
seller's.] 

Y\T ANTED,  an  E N G A G E M E N T,  as 

VV  GENERAL  ASSISTANT,  by  a thorough  BUILDER'S 

1LERK.  Is  a systematic  accountant  and  good  correspoudent.  Well  up 
n prime  cost,  estimating,  and  making  up  extras  and  omissions. 
Practically  acquainted  with  the  trade,  labour  prices,  and  measuring 
Toil;.  First-class  references.  Married.  Aged  29.— Address,  (J.  C. 
’ost-office,  Coldharboui'-luue,  CnmbenvelL 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[Aug.  10,  1872. 


"WANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  a SITUATION 

VV  ns  IMPROVER. in  the  office  of  a country  SURVEYOR  ami 


VALUER,  with  the  view  of  purchasing  n partnership.  None  need 
apply  whose  business  does  not  bear  the  strictest  investigation. 
Address.  B.  Post-office,  Godalming,  Surrey.l 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

T ANTED,  by  a competent  CLERK,  aged 

a SITUATION.  Can  take  out  quantities,  measure  work, 
il  up  in  accounts,  Ac.— Address,  A.  B.  27,  Trevor-square, 
Brompton,  S.  W. ' 


w 


) ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


VI 7" ANTED, by  an  ASSISTANT,  EMPLOY- 

TT  MEXT  in  the  above  offices.  Is  a neat  draughtsman,  and  can 
prepare  plans  and  detail  drawings  from  rough  sketches.  Good 


references  can  be  given. — Address,  B.  I’.  10,  The  Tything,  Wor 


\XT ANTED,  by  an  energetic,  practical  Man, 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  ns  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  Clerk 


WANTED,  by  one  who  has  just  completed 

V V his  articles,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Architect's  Office,  as 


hank,  Virglnia-street, 


WANTED,  by  a good  general  PAINTER' 

V V to  TAKE  CHARGE  of  BUILDER'S  WORK,  Wages,  (kl.  per 
head.— Address.  N.  B.  107,  Essex-road,  Islington. 


w 


ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 


take  charge  of  a job. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WT ANTED,  by  a good  THREE-BRANCH 

V V HAND,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Can  do  plain  ziucwork  and 
pa.sfitting.  Understands  bathwork.  Good  references.— Address,  S.  H. 
No.  20,  Church-road,  Albion-road,  Hammersmith. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 


YYTANTED,  by  a respectable  Married  Man, 

W aged  20.  EMPLOYMENT  in  Town  as  PAPERH ANGER. 


Used  to  good  work.  Willing  to  fill  up  hi 
salary  for  a permanency. — Address, 
Brightt 


) BUILDERS. 


"WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

V V CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT.  Is  a good  painter  and  glazier. 


—Address,  stating 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 


TTT ANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT 

VV  as  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been  engaged  for  the  past  sixteen 


Ac.  for  large  public  gas,  water,  and  drainage  wor 
and  previously  two  years  with  an  architect.  Good  references,  Ac 
Address,  C.  E.  24,  Stockbridge-terrace,  Pimlico,  London,  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  WORKING  FOREMAN, 'or  to  take  the  Entire  Charge  of 
pi.,™!*™,  Pointers.  Good  references.-  Address,  S.  T.  K.  -4. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  by 
VV  won, 


description  of  joiner's  work,  by  the  piece  o 
prices.  Can  give  good  reference.  4i 
country. — Address,  F.  B.  7.  Albion-st 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

energetic  and  'competent  ASSISTANT.  Town  or  country. 
Can  prepare  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates,  and  i 
measuring  and  accounts.  Aged  33.  High  testimonials 
and  ability. — Address,  622,  Office  of  " The  Builder. 


country, 
rell  versed  ill 
to  character 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS.  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe 

V V rienced  FOREMAN  of  PLASTERERS.  Well  up  in  makin 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 


A THOROUGHLY  practical  ARCHITECT 

AY  and  SURVEYOR  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT.  If  permanent, 
terms  very  moderate  (or  work  at  own  Office).— Address,  S.  H,  No.  55, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  twenty  years’ 

A 


;ood 


practical  experience,  wishes  an  ENGAGEMENT.Jfor  the 
portion  of  his  time,  where  draughtmanship  is  of  minor  importance.; 
Address,  No.  6C"  -*  “ an'~  ' “ ” 


••  The  Builder." 


A 


Norv 


a: 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GENTLEMAN  wishes  to  spend  his  even- 
ings in  EMPLOYMENT  at  home.  Will 1 prepare  working  draw- 
om  rough  sketches,  trace,  write  specifications,  4c.— Address,  W. 
y-villa,  London-road,  Nottingham. j 


GENTLEMAN  of  education,  possessing 

; thoroughly  practical  and  comprehensive  taowledge  of  the 
wilding  trade,  desires  a SITUATION  as  MAN AGING  or  ESTl^ 

. ..  ..  ...i.i  h.  i.n npy  to  undertake  the  entire  control 

l),  Manbey-grove,  Stratford,  E. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS.  _ 

GENTLEMAN,  who  has  a connexion 

among  BuUders  and  Contractors,  being  resident  Agent  in 
Bristol  for  a firm  of  Iron  Merchants  and  Founders,  is  open  to  supple- 
meut  his  present  occupation  by  REPRESENTING  a FIRM  of  M ANU- 
FACTURERS of  any  Building  Materials  ( f “E1  V?”  Sb 

Applicants  will  lie  required  to  find  sample-office  . Bristol  .v  Ad. 
dress.  Z.  Y.  X.  care  of  Stubbs  4 Co,  1,  Bristol-chambers,  Bristol. 


A 


TU  \RriNTKrTS.  SI'  I :V  KV« ' Tis.  KSTA  IK  \' ; KNT>. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  is  desirous  of 

Jr \ an  ENGAGEMENT.  Has  a slight  knowledge  of  perspect n .e. 
Neid  draughtsman.  Assist  generally. -Address.  R A.  63.  Hassett- 


l’oud.  South  Hackney,  N.E. 


TO  DECORATORS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  by  a practical 

VV  Man.  who  understands  MEASURING,  ESTIMATING,  and 


,r  the  Grammar  School. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  Town  or 

country.  Can  prepare  plans,  specifications,  estimate- 
and  superintend  works.  Good  land  surveyor  Age  QO  — ' ■' 

No.  50.  All  Snlnts'-road.  Westbuuri 


— Address,  A.B. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

w ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 


•e  years  with  an  architect.  Aged  19.— Address,  627,  Office  ol  “ The 


TO  BUILDERS  .AND  CONTRACTORS. 


WT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  London 

V > FOREMAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  uf  BRICK- 


TV 


TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

'ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Young  Man, 

a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND, 
o plain  ziucwork.  F.cference  if  required. — Address,  A.  B.  120, 
:-rnad,  Battersea.  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

T\7" ANTED,  by  a steady,  experienced  Man, 

V V a SITUATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS. 
Is  a good  grainer.  Has  been  as  above,  eighteen  years.  Unexception- 
able testimonials.  Town  or  country.— Address,  A.  B.  7,  Demnark- 
road.  Kilburn.  


Y\7ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  any  Quantity  of  CARPENTERING  and  JOINERINO.  by 


t possible  prices.  Has  taken  work  thirteen 

years.  Would  take  a Situation  as  Working  Foreman,  or  a Job,  day- 
work. No  objection  to  the  country.  Aged  38.— Address,  G.  D.  Post- 
office.  Maida-hill,  W.  


TO  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 


WT  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  good  Painter, 

V V Plumber,  Decorator,  Gilder.  Ac.  a SITUATION  as  FORE- 


e Man  age  i 

entire  management  of  work 
A.  B.  10,  V: * ‘ ™ 


...  Fifteen  years' 

the  branches  of  the  trade. — Address, 
-terrace,  City-road,  Islington,  X. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by 

experienced  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Had  great  experience 
in  churches  and  mansions,  and  well  up  in  preparing  workffig  and 
detail  drawings.  Good  relerences  and  testimonials.— Address,  K.  r. 
No.  14,  Palace-road,  Lambeth. 


WJ 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  ASSIST- 

V V ANT  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Nine  years'  experience  in  the 


profession,  and  has  had  the  entire  managemi 
buildings  for  the  last  three  years  in  London,  r int-cl 
Address.  T.  SHAW,  20.  Buccleuc’- 


h-road  West.  Dulwich,  S.E. 


TO  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS  AND  BUILDERS. 


"WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  SHARP- 

VV  ENER.  Would  sharpen  for  mid  work's  frame  or  bench.  Is 
thoroughly  conversant  in  all  branches  of  mill-work.  Could  take  the 


A.  B.  11,  Elcho-sti 


VTTANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  experi- 

VV  enced  CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  as  GENERAL  FORE- 


MAN. Thorough  knowledge  of  alteration 
general  repair  of  an  estate  of  houses, 
mating,  and  book-keeping.  Town  or 
Charles-strcet,  Portland  Town,  N-W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A MANAGING  ASSISTANT,  or  Other! 

j Y Wise,  who  is  now  fulfilling  an  engagement  of  re-M«^bimyf 


DISENGAGED  in  a few  days.  He  has  hiul  el^?n  > 

experience  in  every  branch  of  the  profession,  including  s p^ituatK.ra, 
quantities,  measurement,  correspondence,  &c.  — Addles..,  H. 

No.  45,  Horsefair.  Doncaster. — 2 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THOKOUGHLY  competent  Abhibi- 

ANT  requires  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  MANAGER.  with 
ospect  of  permanency.  Is  an  excellent  draughtsman 
in  quantities,  specifications,  surveying.  4c.  — Address,  t.vrbiun 
ENTIA,  Office  of  " 


A 


ic  Builder." 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


A N experienced  ESTIMATOR, 

A SURER,  at  mgm,  ■*»?<&,  SSL 


on  uimuo-  building5  trade.  Age  31.  Good 

Address,"  No.  631.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


MEA- 

aughtsinan, 

limonials. 


A S DRAUGHTSMAN,  A self-taught 

xY  You 


Young  Man,  aged  25,  with  good  personal  character  liavh^ 
red  a good  knowledge  of  engineering  and  '^hanical  drawing 


above  or  other' 


•s&*swsaSLr  as 


A YOUNG  German  (24)  wishes  ENGAGE 

A MEET  CREEK  of  WORKS 


.V  MENT 
and  good  knowledge  i 
Address  ‘ 


TXT  ANTED,  a Constant  SITUATION,  as 

VV  THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  or  a JOB.  by  Piecework.— 

...  • • ...  r, u™  .1—1  Queen'B-road,  Battersea.  K w. 


Address,  J.  J.  42,  Brough 


WT  ANTED,  a Constant  SITUATION,  by  a 

V V good  GRAINER.  MARBLER  and  PAPERHANGER.  Com- 
. a .(  — Address,  E.  T.  7,  Lilfoid-street,  Lil- 


TO  BUILDERR 

AN  experienced  and  energetic  Man  l 

open  toan  ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  or  TIMEKF.EPE 
in  the  Bffilffing  Trade,  or  to  Manage  a Business 


petent  of  taking  charg 


ford-road,  Camber' 


S.  E. 


w 


7A.NTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

Man  in  all  the  branches  of  the  building,  an  ENGAGEMENT 
fora  JOB,  or  as  General  Foreman  or  as  Clerk  of  Works.  In  town 
or  country.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.  Well  up  in  church  work. 
First-class  references  and  testimonials.— Address,  A.  B.  37,  Northauip- 
ton-street,  Clerkenwell,  E.C.  


CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a good  SITUATION  as 

MANAGING  CLERK  to  a first-class  firm.  Is  thoroughly 
perienced  In  the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  drawings,  specification 
quantities,  surveying,  4c.  and  able  t 
Address,  B.  J.  H.  Office  of  " The  Builder. 


W 


superintend  generally.— 


V 


T ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  24,  a 

J SITUATION  m the  Building  trade.  Is  a good  draughtsman, 
ike  ont  quantities,  and  keep  accounts.  Eight  years  with  pre- 
nqiloyer.— Apply  to  Z.  Post-olfice,  St  Alban’s.  Herts. 


~WT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  19,  an 

V V ENGAGEMENT  as  IMPROVER  or  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT 


l Architect's  Office, 
salary  will  he  taken  if  ther 
Address.  H.  T.  Post-office,  ! 


references  can  be  giv< 

is  a good  opportunity  for  improvement.- 


TO  BUILDERS. 


"Y\ 7" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  25,  an 

V V ENGAGEMENT  with  a Builder  as  GENERAL  ASSISTANT 


Quick  at  figures.  A neat  draughtsman.  Can  take  off  quantities 
measure  up  works.  Has  had  seven  years'  experience  in  the  office  ox 
Loudon  architects  and  surveyors.  The  country  preferred.  Salary 
moderate.— Address,  B.  A.  M.  22.  Aylesbury-street.  Clerkenwell,  E C. 


WANTED,  by  a YOUNG  MAN,  a SITU- 

V V ATION  as  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  4c.— Address,  stating 
wages,  to  W.  T.  3,  Little  Poucras-street,  Totteuham-court-road. 


Y7 


'ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION, as  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Not  particular  to 
ir  country.—  Address,  B.  S.  H.  1,  Wells-rotid,  New-end,  Hamp- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

E Advertiser,  a first-class  practical  Man, 

a-entv  years'  experience,  who  lias  successfully  carried  out 
•orks  is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  MANAGER, 
AGENT,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  First-class  references.— Address 
DELTA,  Mr.  Russell,  Baker,  231,  Walworth-road , S.E. 


THmA 


BRICK-MAKERS,  STONEWARE  POTTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Is  well  up  in  all  kinds  of  glazes  for  the  above.  Ten 
years'  experience  (Patentee  for  Smoke-consuming  Kilns  of  all  kinds, 
and  now  in  use).  No  objection  to  going  abroad.— Address,  J,  WILSON, 
Meunell's  Brick  Works.  Northallerton,  Yorkshire. 


Building 

references  can  be  gi' 
borough. 


-Address,  J.  F.  12,  Sheep-street,  ’ 


A N experienced  PLDMBER  is  in  Y ANi 

A „ SITUATION  or  JOB.  Can  fill  up  time  pamtim 
.lUY,.  ,.„wflttim-  ic.  Used  to  first-class  jobbing.  - Addre* 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS.  TTATT11?T 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  PLUMBET 

A_  is  in  WANT  of  EMPLOYMENT.  A Three-Branch  Han 
and  can  do  eosfltting,  and  is  willing  to  make  himself  generally  m< 
“l  W^ges  TL  per  hour.-Address,  PLUMBER,  16,  Onslow-buil" 
ings,  Fulhiun-road,  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS 

Advertiser  requires  a perma^lin 

SITUATION.  Is  a fair  Grainer,  and  has  had  charge  oi  a lai 
Horn  the  building.  Willing  to  do  painting  and  all  repaa 

First-class  references  from  builders.  Wages  not  so  much 

Town  or  country. — Address,  cr  " 

moiidsey. 


uers.  ” '-s’--  - ; , 

;e  of  F.  L.  No.  5,  Raymouth-ion  1.  It 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS. 

THE  Advertiser,  an  experienced  Tra- 
veller, with  a thorough  knowledge  of  Saw-mills,  General 
Timber  and  Building  Materials,  a good  Bookkeeper  and  Accountant, 
desires  an  APPOINTMENT  as  TRAVELLER  or  MANAGER. 
Address,  D.  O.  M.  12,  Albert-tereace,  Nolting-hiU,  W. 


rpi 


EMPORARY  or  OCCASIONAL 

ENGAGEMENT,  in  Town  or  Country,  WANTED,  by  a first- 
Quantity  and  Measuring  SURVEYOR,  ESTIMATOR,  and 
DRAUGHTSMAN.  Thoroughly  versed  in  all  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession. Highest  testimonials  and  references.  Terms  moderate.— 
Address,  SURVEYOR,  94.  Langford-road,  Haverstock-road,  N.W. 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


YVT'ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Constant 

1 V SITUATION,  os  PLUMBER,  or  on  a JOB.  Can  do  painting 


d glazing.  Woi 


l.  g.  : 


other  branches.—  Address, 


T\7'ANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a respectable 

V V Youth,  aged  15  (in-doors),  to  a CARPENTER  and  JOINER, 
■where  he  can  learn  every  branch  of  the  business.  A small  premium 
given,  and  progressive  wages  required.— Address,  J.  O.  67,  Queen's- 
road,  Peekham,  S.E. 


to 


\ PPRENTICESHIP.  — WANTED, 

JrY  APPRENTICE  ft  strong  LAD,  aged  16,  to  the  CARPENTER- 
IN'; .aid  JOINING,  or  Shop-front  fitting.— Apply  to  Mr.  COLLIER, 
Outfitter. No.  4,  Islington-green. , 


/QUANTITY  SURVEYOR,  of  twenty-four 

\c\fj  years’  experience,  wishes  temporary^ EMPLOYMENT,  at  verv 


tending  building 
Stidstone,  Station 


Has  had  considerable  experiei 
s.— Address,  P.  Z.  care  ol  Mt 
),  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 


A 


YOUTH  wishes  to  ARTICLE  himself' 

CARPENTRY.  Has  worked  at  the  trade  before. -Addre 
5,  Backenhury-road , New-road,  Shepherd  s Busli.  1 j 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  FOREMEN  OF  BRICKLAYERS,  i 

p r WILL  BE  GIVEN  by  a young  Mai 

T , ) iq  the  son  of  a jobbing  master,  if  one  will  take  him 

.77  or  three  years  m an  IMPROVER  in  tl.e  Building  lii, 
wages  at  first.— For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Suttou-street,  Crown-street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


o WM.  TRIBE,  1 


nARTS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c.- 

GEORGE  ELL  4 CO.  Builders  of  Carts,  Vans,  Wage 
Trucks  Trolleys,  4c.  Contractors' and  Builders' Plant. 

LADDERS,  BARROWS.  TRESTLES  BTEPS  SWINGIN  G 
SCAFFOLDS.  PICK -HELVES  HAM  M ERHANDLEs,  4. 

Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Premises. 
Barrows,  Dobbin  and  other  Carts,  Intended  for  exportation,  . 
by  machinery  bo  as  to  be  interchangeable  in  their  parts. 

- ■ - • - - > — Barrows,  Trestles.  Steps,  4c.  Lent  on  Hire,  i 

...I  ;-,...  , > m-i  CTiXPITU  Pi 


QUANTITIES 

*c.  can  give  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  to  Architects  and  Builder. 
Would  have  no  objection  to  undertake  the  books  and  accounts  of  a 
Builder.— Address.  SURVEYOR,  128,  Stanhope-street,  Hampstead- 
roud,  N.W  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ODELLIN  G and  PLASTERING 

WANTED  (Piecework),  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man,  of 
London  experience,  or  SITUATION  as  FOREMAN.  Filled  the  office 
in  large  firm.  Thorough  knowledge  of  ehurch  work.  No  objection  to 
ci.untry  work.  Terms  reasonable,  with  satisfactory  reference.— 
Address,  A-  B.  care  of  Mr.  Heratage,  105,  Princes-road,  Lambeth. 


Mf 


Scaffold ine  Ladders,  Barrows,  Trestles,  Steps,  Sc.  Bent  on  Hire. 
ENGLISH  TIMBER,  SPOKES,  FELLOES,  STOCKS,  FENCING, 
Price  Lists  on  Application. 

GEORGE  ELL  & CO. 

EUSTON  WORKS,  366  and  368.  EUSTON  ROAD.  N.W.  and 

BRIDGE  WHARF,  BISHOP'S  ROAD.  LONDON.  W. 


rjtHE  PATENT  LADDER  JCAFFOL: 


IMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  and  OTHEl 
Saves  Time,  Labour,  and  Expense.  , . 

A Scaffold,  by  means  of  this  invention,  can  be  easily  erected  in 
short  space  of  time. 

Further  Particulars  and  Estimates,  . 

Mr.  FULLER,  10,  BUSH  LANE,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C.. 


\ WILCOC'KS,  Manage 


Aug.  17,  1872.] 


THE  BUILDER, 
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®fte  guilder. 


YOL.  XXX.— No.  1541. 


A Few  Words  to  Wolverhampton. 

3LVERHAMPTON  is 
particularly  interest- 
ing in  the  union  which 
it  presents  of  the  past 
and  the  present, — an- 
cient relics  with  evi- 
dence of  modern  pro- 
gress. We  have  already 
said  how  important 
we  believe  it  to  be  to 
such  a town  to  pre- 
serve the  landmarks 
of  its  early  history.  A 
very  good  feeling  in 
this  respect  seems  to 
prevail,  we  were  glad 
to  see;  so  that  ex- 
hortation is  scarcely 
necessary.  The  fine 
old  church  has  been 
restored,  and  the  an- 
cient cross,  or  pillar, 
seoms  duly  prized. 
Several  creditable 
buildings  have  been 
lately  erected.  The 
Town  - hall,  Anglo- 
Italian  in  style,  with  Mansard  roofs  of  the 
present  period,  is  a handsome-enough  building, 
and  seems  to  meet  the  requirements,  though 
the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  council-chamber 
are  diabolical,  and  should  at  once  receive 
scientific  attention,  with  a view  to  improve- 
ment;. A good  building  has  been  put  up 
I for  the  purposes  of  the  School  of  Art,  though 
it  is  not  made  use  of  to  the  extent  desired ; 
and  the  streets  display  some  excellent  shops. 
I The  building  trade  is  not  particularly  lively 
I in  the  town : one  of  the  leading  builders  dis- 
I charged  twenty  of  his  joiners  on  the  morning 
I of  our  visit.  The  fact  that  recently  there  were 
I 20,000  miners  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  30,000 
I hands  dependent  on  coal,  out  of  woi'k,  must 
I necessarily  affect  expenditure.  These  violent 
I disruptions  in  the  course  of  labour  necessarily 
I damage  everybody. 

I The  suburbs  of  Wolverhampton  show  some 
I very  good  houses  in  pleasant  gardens,  anything 
j but  black  country, — the  fringe  of  green  of  which 
I Lord  Dartmouth  spoke  at  a recent  meeting.  The 
I Agricultural  Hall  is  worth  looking  at,  and  it 
D is  not  an  unsatisfactory  indication  to  find  one 
) of  the  thoroughfares  designated  “ Art-street.” 
c Thomeycroft’s  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort,  like 
i most  of  the  bronze  statues  in  this  country,  is  in 
i a filthy  state : not  merely  covered  with  soot, 
! black,  and  reflectionless,  but  with  a number  of 
1 white  splotches  here  and  there  of  most  disagree- 
( able  appearance.  We  sadly  need  some  good 
I preservative  coating  for  metal.  However,  our 
K present  object  is  scarcely  so  much  to  describe 
* the  appearance  of  the  town  as  to  utter  a protest 
li  against  the  system  of  arranging  the  streets 
3 which  has  been  pursued  there,  and  is  apparently 
i still  acted  on, — a system  which  results  in  the  pro- 
h duction  of  countless  courts  of  the  most  unhealthy 
I and  objectionable  character.  In  street  after 
W street,  street  after  street,  side  by  side  with  the 
U house-doors,  are  seen  narrow  entrances  to  Court  1, 
u;  Court  2,  Court  3,  and  so  on,  which  are  filled  with 
- : houses  generally  without  any  back-windows,  low, 
•'  ill-ventilated,  and  mostly  overcrowded.  Over- 
r crowding,  as  we  have  often  said  before,  means 


dirt,  degradation,  disease,  and  death ; and  here 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  may  be  easily 
found.  We  visited  scores  of  these  courts,  and 
found  them  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  mid- 
dens full,  stinking,  confined,  and  deadly.  In 
Peel-street  and  its  neighbourhood ; behind  Back- 
lane,  and  in  what  is  called  Carribee  Island,  the 
condition  of  things  is  frightful : if  the  latter 
were  really  the  settlement  of  a tribe  of  wild 
Indians,  it  would  be  an  object  of  wonder  to  the 
civilised  upper  classes  of  Wolverhampton.  These 
are  the  places  which  fight  against  the  general 
salubrity  of  the  town,  and  out  of  which  will  one 
day  come  some  frightful  epidemic  to  dispel  the 
security  at  present  indulged  in,  and  rouse  to 
salutary  action.  These  words  are  written  with 
but  one  end  in  view, — the  promotion  of  the  gene- 
ral good, — and  will,  we  trust,  be  received  in  the 
same  spirit.  If  little  else  can  be  done,  the 
authorities  can  at  any  rate  make  a resolute  stand 
against  any  further  extension  of  the  abominable 
court  system. 


THE  WOLVERHAMPTON  CONGRESS. 

The  archaeological  crop  of  the  week  is  more 
than  we  can  gather  or  house.  Any  attempt  to 
chronicle  fully  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute, the  Kent,  Bedford,  and  Sussex  Society  (all 
which,  to  name  no  others,  have  been  industriously 
at  work),  would  fill  our  present  Number.  The 
Congress  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion has  been  particularly  satisfactory,  and  would 
give  many  points  for  notice.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  quotations  from  two  or  three  of 
the  papers  read.  We  take  the  first  from  a 
memoir  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Tildesley,  on 

The  Early  Industries  of  Staffordshire. 

Locks. — The  lock  trade  was  a recognised 
industry  in  Wolverhampton  and  Willenhall  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
During  Elizabeth’s  reign,  one  Mark  Scaliot  is 
said  to  have  constructed  a lock  “ consisting  of 
eleven  pieces  of  iron,  steel,  and  brass,  all  of 
which,  with  a piped  key,  weighed  only  two 
grains  of  gold.”  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
curious  locks  were  made  in  Wolverhampton  for 
“bridles  for  brawling  women.”  It  is  satisfactory 
to  report  that  this  branch  of  the  lock  trade  is 
now  entirely  extinct.  Dr.  Plot,  writing  in  1686, 
says  of  Wolverhampton: — “The  greatest  excel- 
lency of  the  blacksmith  profession  lies  in  their 
making  of  locks,  wherein  the  artizans  of  Wol- 
verhampton seem  to  be  preferred  to  all  others. 
....  These  locks  they  make  either  with  iron  or 
brass  boxes,  so  curiously  polished,  and  with  keys 
so  finely  wrought,  that  ’tis  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  they  were  ever  exceeded  except  by 
Tubal  Cain,  the  inspired  artificer  in  brass  and 

iron I was  told  of  a very  fine  lock  made 

in  this  town,  sold  for  201.,  that  had  a set  of 
chimes  in  it  that  could  go  at  any  hour  the 
master  should  think  fit.”  The  object  of  chimes 
in  a lock,  unless  it  be  to  soften  the  heart  of  a 
burglar,  does  not  appear ; but  such  music  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  lock  on 
the  wardrobe  of  fair  Penelope,  immortalised  in 
Homer’s  verse  (Odyssey  21st).  Pope  thus 
translates  the  passage 

“ A Brazen  key  she  held,  the  handle  turn’d, 

With  steel  and  polish'd  ivory  adorn’d ; 

The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  string, 

Forsakes  the  staple  as  she  pulls  the  ring  ; 

The  words  respondent  to  the  key  turn  round. 

The  bars  fly  back,  the  flying  valves  resound ; 

Loud  an  a lull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring, 

So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  released  the  spring.” 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
keys  were  usually  ornamented  by  the  insertion 
of  a cross  in  the  bow,  and  beads  surrounded  the 
shank. 

Dr.  Wilkes,  of  Willenhall,  writing  in  1750, 
pays  a flattering  tribute  t ■»  the  skill  of  the  lock- 
smiths both  in  Wolverhampton  and  Willenhall. 
Referring  to  the  latter  town,  he  mentions  that 
in  the  year  1776  one  James  Lees  made  a lock 
and  key,  the  total  weight  of  which  did  not 
exceed  that  of  a silver  twopence.  The  first  of 
Chubb’s  well-known  patents  was  obtained  in  the 
year  1818,  a factory  on  a small  scale  having  been 
established  in  Wolverhampton  some  years  pre- 
viously by  the  founder  of  the  firm. 

Wrought  Nails. — Nail-making  is  mentioned  as 
a thriving  industry  in  Staffordshire,  by  Leland, 
in  his  “ Itinerary  ” (A.D.  153S) ; and  Dr.  Plot, 


in  1686,  remarks  that  “for  nail-making  there 
are  so  prodigious  numbers  here,  that  in  the 
parish  of  Sedgley  there  are  thought  to  be  no 
less  than  2,000  of  the  trade,  reckoning  boys  as 
well  as  men.”  Hutton,  the  Birmingham  histo- 
rian, riding  on  his  gray  nag  through  the  nailing 
district,  ingenuously  records  his  surprise  “at 
the  number  of  female  blacksmiths  here  about,” 
until  a buxom  lass,  leaning  with  bare  arms  over 
her  smithy  door,  explained  that  they  were 
nailers.  Shaw  says,  that  in  1798  nail-forging 
employed  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Tip. 
ton.  Until  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery, 
nail-forging  was  a thriving  industry,  but  since 
that  era  it  has  been  gradually  drooping  under 
the  weight  of  enormous  competition,  and  its 
existence  has  only  been  prolonged  at  the  cost  of 
excessive  labour  on  the  part  of  men,  women,  and 
even  children.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
thousands  of  little  nail  smithies  scattered 
throughout  the  district  of  which  Dudley  is  the 
centre,  will,  in  a few  years,  become  the  relics  of 
a decayed  and  obsolete  handicraft. 

Iron  Castings. — Ironfoundries  were  in  opera- 
tion in  Staffordshire  prior  to  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, but  the  produce  was  on  a small  scale  until 
after  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Dud 
Dudley  made  “ all  sorts  of  cast-iron  wares,  as 
brewing  cisterns,  pots,  mortars,  &c.  j”  and 
during  the  civil  wars,  cannon  balls  were  cast  at 
Foley’s  foundry,  in  Wolverhampton.  Tipton, 
Bilston,  Wednesbury,  and  West  Bromwich  were 
also  among  the  earliest  centres  of  the  trade. 
The  productions  were,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  mostly  confined  to  the  heavier 
descriptions  of  castings,  such  as  grates,  boilers, 
pipes,  and  garden  rolls.  With  the  invention  of 
cast  hollowware  in  1779,  by  Jonathan  Taylor,  a 
Birmingham  artizan,  ironfounding  in  Stafford- 
shire began  to  make  strides  of  progress.  The 
first  hollowware  foundry  was  established  at 
West  Bromwich  in  1780,  on  a site  which  afforded 
ample  water  power.  The  manufacture  was  of 
the  crudest  and  most  primitive  type  until  the 
present  century  had  commenced.  The  annealing 
oven  was  invented  in  1805,  by  Mr.  Kendrick,  of 
West  Bromwich ; and  in  1839  Messrs.  T.  & C. 
Clark,  of  Wolverhampton,  invented  the  process 
of  enamelling  hollowware  now  so  generally 
employed. 

Mr.  Molyneux,  F.G.S.,  in  a paper  on — 

The  Roman  Roads  of  Staffordshire, 
said,  these  are  pretty  well  known  to  be  three, — 
Watling,  Icknield,  and  Ryknield.  The  first 
entered  the  county  from  Shropshire,  due  east, 
at  a place  called  Storyford.  It  passed  near 
Stretton  and  Penkridge,  leaving  the  latter  place 
two  miles  to  the  north.  It  crossed  Cannock- 
chase,  and  at  Nuckley  Manor  diverged  slightly 
to  the  south-east,  and  so  on  to  the  wall — 
Etocetum.  Thence  it  again  diverged,  and  left 
Staffordshire  over  the  river  Tame  at  Fazeley. 
Icknield-street  entered  Staffordshire  through 
Warwickshire,  due  north.  It  passed  across 
Sutton  Park,  which  was  now  in  a state  of 
nature.  There  it  would  be  found  to  represent 
one  of  the  most  perfect  portions  of  a Roman 
road  to  be  found  in  this  country.  The  author 
particularly  noticed  that  in  Sutton  Park,  on  the 
north  side,  there  was  a footway,  about  6 ft.  wide, 
evidently  intended  for  pedestrians,  and  that  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  midway  in  the  park,  there 
was  a curious  hollow  excavation  in  the  road, 
12  ft.  square,  which  was  apparently  intended  as 
a place  for  watering  the  horses  while  the  troops 
were  on  the  march.  From  the  ground  of  Little 
Aston  Park  Icknield  likewise  went  on  to 
Etocetum,  and  ultimately  entered  Derbyshire 
over  the  Dove,  on  Monk’s  Bridge.  Ryknield 
entered  Staffordshire  across  the  Trent,  in  the 
parish  of  Burton,  and  was  stated  by  Dr.  Mason, 
in  his  history  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  to  corre- 
spond to  Chesterton,  near  Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
which  the  doctor  identified  as  the  Mediolanum 
of  the  Romans.  There  was  some  doubt  whether 
this  or  another  Roman  road  was  the  Roman 
street  in  question,  because  there  were  traces  of 
a Roman  road  which  crossed  the  Trent  at 
Branston,  the  Ad  Trivonam  of  the  Romans,  and 
that  extended  in  the  direction  of  Needwood 
Forest,  where  Roman  remains  had  been  found. 
After  showing  that  the  Roman  roads  were 
o-enerally  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft. wide,  and  invariably 
ran  across  the  country  in  a perfectly  straight 
course,  whatever  might  be  the  obstructions,  the 
road-makers  always  using  deposits  of  gravel 
wherever  they  could  find  them,  aud  keeping 
ditches  on  both  sides,  for  drainage  purposes ; 
Mr.  Molyneux  reminded  his  hearers  that  the 
Latin  conquerors  erected  important  stations 
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generally  at  twelve  miles’  distance,  or  a day’s 
march. 

Early  Documents, 

in  the  possession  of  Lord  Wrottesley,  were  com- 
mented on  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  who  spoke 
first  of  the  great  destruction  of  early  documents 
that  had  occurred.  He  could  tell  how  the 
beautiful  miniatures  and  illuminations  in  the 
library  at  Durham  Cathedral  were  cut  from 
priceless  manuscripts  by  a nursemaid  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Chapter  to  amuse  some  frac- 
tious children ; — how  at  Malmesbury  Abbey,  in 
Wiltshire,  enough  vellum  MSS.  were  carted 
away  from  the  library  to  serve  the  glovers  of  the 
town  for  ten  years.  But  these,  and  innumerable 
instances,  must  be  allowed  to  plead  their  eloquent 
tale  to  them  and  to  posterity,  and  teach  them  to 
guard  with  jealous  hand  the  little  yet  remaining, 
which  must  have  been  preserved  by  little  short 
of  miraculous  intervention.  One  of  the  great 
values  to  be  attached  to  ecclesiastical  and  re- 
ligious deeds  was,  that  they  contained  notices  of 
national  events  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
repertories.  Of  this  Lord  Wrottesley’s  collec- 
tion contained  a very  notable  instance,  where, 
in  a roll  which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  ascribing 
to  the  authorship  of  a literary  member  of  the 
Abbey  of  Burton-on-Trent,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  a statement  of  the  settlement  of  Scot- 
tish affairs  in  the  troubled  times  of  Edward  I.  had 
been  inserted  by  the  scribe  upon  the  back  of  what 
really  was  a synopsis  of  British  history  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  last  decade  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  was  evident  that  the  Wrottesley 
manuscripts  were  exceedingly  valuable  as  con- 
taining much  that  would  cast  a new  light  upon 
the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of  England 
during  a very  extended  period.  The  following 
were  among  some  of  the  documents  which  Mr. 
Birch  produced  and  explained: — 1.  A copy, 
made  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  or  thereabout,  of 
a deed  purporting  to  be  dated  in  1088,  whereby 
Robert  de  Stafford,  an  ancient  member  of  the 
House  of  Wrottesley,  grants  a certain  land  called 
“ Wrotteslea  and  Lemintona  ” to  the  Abbey  of 
Evesham,  in  frankalmoigne,  or  as  a free  alms- 
giving. In  consideration  of  this  he  was  pro- 
bably admitted  into  the  monastery  as  a monk, 
for  the  deed  goes  on  to  say,  “ I,  Robert,  having 
been  made  a monk  in  my  infirmity,  in  the  same 
monastery,  have  confirmed  this  gift  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross  with  my  own  hands.”  Then  follows 
his  cross  or  mark,  as  well  as  those  of  his  son 
Nicholas,  and  other  witnesses.  There  were 
several  points  about  this  charter  of  donation 
which  the  author  confessed  he  did  not  like,  for 
it  appeared  to  him  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
venerable  monks  of  Evesham,  having  persuaded 
the  grantor  to  join  their  community  when  on  his 
deathbed,  as  they  thought,  fabricated  this  deed 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  estate.  Mr. 
Birch  based  his  opinion  adverse  to  the  strictly 
genuine  nature  of  this  document  upon  the  defec- 
tive grammatical  structure  of  the  sentences,  and 
especially  upon  the  fact  that  Peter,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  who,  it  was  stated  in  the  document, 
ordered  the  deed  to  be  drawn  up,  died  three 
years  before  the  date  of  the  deed. 

The  reception  at  Patshull  by  the  president, 
Lord  Dartmouth,  and  the  Countess, — a reception 
equally  genial  and  elegant, — on  which  same  day 
Mr.  Blanche  and  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  con- 
tributed valuable  papers ; the  continuous  labour 
of  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  and  Mr.  Edward  Roberts, 
as  officers  of  the  society,  in  describing  and  com- 
menting on  buildings  not  illustrated  by  their 
natural  protectors;  the  exertions  of  Mr.  G.  R. 
Wright  in  the  arranging  of  excursions ; and  the 
brilliant  conversazione  given  in  the  town-hall  by 
the  Mayor  of  Wolverhampton  as  the  wind-up  of 
the  week,  all  call  for  warmest  acknowledgment 
in  even  the  briefest  record  of  the  proceedings. 
We  mil  add  two  supernumerary  lines  to  give  a 
word  of  hearty  commendation  to  the  Star  and 
Garter  Royal  Hotel,  which  is  kept  by  one  bearing 
a name  held  in  much  esteem  by  archmologists, — 
Britton. 


What  is  an  Inch  of  Rain.— An  English 
acre  consists  of  6,272,640  square  inches ; and  an 
inch  deep  of  rain  on  an  acre  yields  6,272,610 
cubic  inches  of  water,  which,  at  277,271  cubic 
inches  to  the  gallon,  makes  22, 622  5 gallons ; and 
as  a gallon  of  distilled  water  weighs  10  lb.,  the 
rainfall  on  an  acre  is  226,225  lb.  avoirdupois.  As 
2,240  lb.  are  a ton,  an  inch  deep  of  rain  weighs 
100,933  tons,  or  nearly  101  tons  per  acre.  For 
every  100th  of  an  inch  a ton  of  water  falls  per 
acre. 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  TWO  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT  ON 
RAILWAY  AMALGAMATION. 

Early  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament  a 
joint  committee  of  peers  and  commoners  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  railway 
amalgamation. 

Joint  committees,  special  committees,  Royal 
commissions — such  are  our  substitutes  for  the 
special  discharge  of  scientific  or  political  duties 
by  trained  men.  The  French  revolutionary 
mode  of  sending  a civilian  deputy  to  control  the 
operations  of  a military  command,  the  sole  quali- 
fication of  the  deputy  being  his  republican  viru- 
lence, is  only  one  step  beyond  our  own  method. 
Professedly  and  habitually  we  subordinate  all 
special  studies — war,  marine,  everything  but 
law — to  non-professional  control.  We  have  an- 
other instance  of  the  folly  of  this  method  of 
dealing  with  questions  of  national  welfare,  on 
the  basis  of  party  combination,  in  the  history  of 
our  railway  legislation.  The  Report  before  us 
at  once  shows  how  far  we  are  fettered  and 
cramped  by  the  manner  in  which  we  have  made 
laws  about  railways  for  some  forty-four  years, 
and  contributes  another  stone  to  the  pile  of  our 
embarrassment. 

W e are  not  to  be  understood  as  denying  that 
much  sound  sense  and  patient  inquiry  arc  dis- 
played by  the  framers  of  the  Report,  and  that 
much  valuable  information  is  contained  in  its 
columns.  As  much  as  that  may  be  predicated 
of  many  similar  productions.  But  the  mischief 
is,  that  most  of  the  time  of  such  commissions  is 
occupied  by  the  education  of  the  commissioners. 
They  collect  a mass  of  facts,  in  the  course  of 
eliciting  which  they  acquire,  often  for  the  first 
time,  a second-hand  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, suclhas  to  enable  them  to  speak  of  it  in  Par- 
liament or  elsewhere,  or  to  write  upon  it,  in  a 
manner  that  may  seem  creditable  to  persons  less 
informed  than  themselves.  But  for  the  main 
points  to  be  grasped  and  followed  out — for  time 
to  be  saved,  irrelevant  evidence  checked  or 
repressed,  or  any  assurance  to  be  obtained  that 
a subject  has  been  exhaustively  treated,  we  must 
look  to  some  other  method  of  inquiry. 

We  shall  see  that  this  view  is  signally  illus- 
trated by  the  Report  now  under  consideration. 
It  has  all  the  mixed  character  of  that  patch- 
work  which  invariably  results  from  setting 
several  men  to  do  the  work  of  one.  With  many 
of  its  conclusions  we  fully  agree.  Of  the  feeble- 
ness displayed  in  altogether  blinking  the  main 
question,  which  a statesman,  if  such  should  arise 
among  us,  will  one  day  have  to  face,  we  had 
better  not  express  our  opinion.  But  as  to  the 
actual  omission  of  one  of  the  main  subjects  of 
consideration,  which,  from  the  committees’  own 
point  of  view,  ought  to  have  been  brought  into 
most  prominent  relief,  we  are  sure  of  public 
assent  to  our  condemnation,  when  the  gap  is 
once  pointed  out.  This  we  will  endeavour  to  do. 

The  upshot  of  all  the  work  of  the  commission 
is  contained  in  twenty-five  paragraphs,  the 
essence  or  gist  of  which  is  abstracted  by  the 
report.  The  committee  acknowledge  that  they 
suggest  nothing  that  will  “ have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  growth  of  railway  monopoly  ” ; 
the  dangerous  nature  of  which,  however,  they 
do  not  dispute.  Nor  do  they  offer  any  suggestion 
by  way  of  benefiting  the  public,  in  the  way  of 
reduction  of  rates  and  fares,  in  the  event  of  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  great  inland  carrying 
corporations.  They  propose  to  give  such  support 
as  is  practicable  (or  as  has  occurred  to  them  as 
practicable,  which  is  a very  different  matter)  to 
water-carriage,  inland  or  seaborne,  and  to  let 
the  public  know,  more  distinctly  than  at  present, 
what  they  are  charged,  and  why  they  are 
charged,  while  giving  them  improved  means  for 
getting  unfair  charges  remedied.  These  two 
objects  are  real  and  important.  But  it  is  incon- 
ceivable how,  in  going  even  thus  far,  tho  com- 
mittee should  have  entfrely  closed  their  eyes,  or 
at  least  their  mouths,  as  to  one  of  the  recent 
developments  of  a very  old  mechanical  applica- 
tion, which  promises  to  be  of  far  more  general 
application  than  any  method  of  water-carriage. 
To  hold  railway  companies  in  check  by  aiding 
the  development  of  canals  may  be  all  very  well. 
But  have  the  committee  never  heard  of  such 
things  as  tramways  ? Have  they  no  knowledge 
of  light  railways  or  narrow-gauge  railways  ? If 
they  know  nothing  of  what  is  doing  in  these 
things,  what  is  the  character  of  their  intelli- 
gence ? If  they  know  anything,  and  have  not 
sought  either  to  know  more,  or  to  tell  their  con- 
stituents what  they  do  know,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  their  judgment  P It  is  clear  that  be- 
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tween  the  rigid  horns  of  this  dilemma  the 
Report,  so  far  from  assuming  the  dignity  of  a 
State  paper,  sinks  to  a value  but  little  above 
that  of  a schoolboy’s  theme, — a good  theme,  by 
a clever  schoolboy, — but  by  one  who  has  not 
borne  in  mind  the  axiom  that  the  whole  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

As  to  the  short-sighted  character  of  the  policy 
which  has  allowed  our  great  canal  property  to 
fall  to  so  great  an  extent  into  the  power  of  the 
competing  railway  interest,  no  judicious  mind 
can  entertain  any  doubt.  The  history  of  civili- 
zation, so  far  as  the  means  of  internal  communi- 
cation are  regarded,  has  witnessed  the  same  sort 
of  oscillation  between  the  conduct  of  traffic  by 
land  and  by  water,  that  we  are  now  watching 
between  the  predominance  of  the  attack,  or  of 
the  defence,  in  military  and  naval  artillery  and 
fortification. 

At  one  period  the  chief  centres  of  commerce 
are  those  that  lie  most  seaward,  and  thus  give 
the  longest  land,  and  the  shortest  water,  transit. 
Such  a port  was  Brundusium,  at  a time  when 
the  military  roads  of  tho  Romans  afforded  a 
surer  and  better  mode  of  military  and  commer- 
cial transit  than  did  the  marine  of  the  period. 
Such  a port  is  that  Imperial  harbour,  under  its 
present  name  of  Brindisi,  again  becoming.  Wo 
must  say  this,  however,  as  a matter  of  faith 
rather  than  of  fact,  as  far  a3  the  postal  service 
is  concerned,  for  letters  landed  at  Brindisi  by 
the  Indian  mails  still  take  the  greater  part  of  a 
week  to  reach  London.  Thus,  for  example,  wre 
may  cite  the  fact  that  the  Poonah  landed 'at 
Brindisi,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  August, 
the  letters  which  were  delivered  at  London  on 
the  7th.  That,  however,  is  a question  of  the  bad 
management  of  the  Italian  service,  and  the 
wilful  delay  which  the  French  invariably  oppose 
to  anything  that  does  not  go  by  Marseilles.  The 
fact  of  the  possible  superiority  of  the  land  route 
remains. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a city  as  Bristol,  and 
we  may  even  add,  London,  owes  the  foundation  of 
its  prosperity  to  directly  the  opposite  influence. 
In  the  choice  of  the  sites  of  these  cities,  as  of 
most  of  those  of  which  we  can  trace  the  primi- 
tive foundation,  the  object  was  to  allow  the 
greatest  amount  of  water-borne  traffic  to  be 
carried  for  the  furthest  possible  distance  in- 
land. As  we  trace  this  alternation  in  the  main 
requisites  of  ports  and  of  cities,  so  may  we  un- 
derstand the  causes  of  the  change,  from  time  to 
time,  by  studying  the  history  of  locomotion.- 
Within  times  not  very  remote,  in  this  country, . 
we  have  witnessed  the  formation  of  macadamised 
roads,  the  introduction  of  an  organised  system, 
of  inland  navigation,  and  the  origin  and  rapid 
extension  of  the  railway  system. 

As,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Stephensons,  tho 
canal  interests  steadily  opposed  the  passage  of 
Railway  Bills  through  Parliament ; so  have  the 
; railway  companies,  when  they  had  established 
their  own  position,  endeavoured  to  devour  and 
cripple  the  canals.  Out  of  nearly  four  thousand 
miles  of  inland  water  communication  in  Great 
Britain,  we  are  told  that  more  than  a third  is 
now  under  tho  control  of  railway  companies.  In 
some  instances  that  control  might  have  been 
wisely  exerted,  to  the  relief  of  the  plethora  of 
the  choked  lines,  and  to  the  increasing  of  the 
dividend  of  the  proprietors,  by  facilitating  the 
use  of  a cheap  mode  of  transport  for  goods,  in 
the  transmission  of  which  time  was  not  an 
object  of  the  first  importance.  Indeed,  even  as 
to  time,  we  can  remember  that  it  is  not  so  very 
long  since,  on  the  North-Western  line,  we  were , 
told  that  heavy  goods  could  be  sent  to  London 
from  Birmingham  more  rapidly  by  canal  thanj 
by  railway.  That  of  course  was  an  entirely  ex-  _ 
ceptional  state  of  things,  arising  from  the  great 
pressure  and  block  of  business.  But  it  was  an 
instructive  exception. 

The  mischief  of  allowing  the  water-carriage 
of  the  country  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
railway  companies  lias  been  twofold.  First, 
practically,  it  has  led  to  tho  ruin  of  much  of  tho 
canal  property.  We  can  point  out,  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  one  great  line,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  but  one  out  of  many,  in  which 
the  works  have  been  so  neglected  that  the  ques-  • 
tion,  which  cannot  long  be  delayed,  of  repair  or 
of  demolition,  will  assume  a very  serious 
importance.  We  believe  this  policy  to  be  as 
short-sighted  for  the  railway  interests  as  it  is 
disastrous  for  those  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
competing  with  the  canal  for  the  coal  and  other 
heavy  traffic,  which,  in  the  instance  to  which  we 
refer,  could  have  been  carried  by  water  not  only 
more  cheaply,  but  with  far  greater  public  con-  i 
venience,  the  managers  of  this  line  would  have 
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acted  far  more  wisely  by  keeping  the  heavy 
traffic  in  its  old  water-borne  course,  and  using 
their  line  (when  it  was  made)  for  passenger 
traffic  alone.  No  doubt  in  this  case  it  was 
judged  more  expedient  to  augment  traffic  returns 
than  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  main  issue  of  divi- 
dend. But  similar  political  reasons  are  every- 
where, more  or  less  subterraneously,  at  work. 
The  result  is,  the  public  are  losers,  the  canal 
property  is  deteriorated,  and  ultimately  the  rail- 
way proprietors  will  find  that  an  ugly  amount 
has  to  be  paid,  as  the  result  of  a blind  and 
aggressive  policy. 

The  second  evil  which  this  artificial  check 
upon  water  communication  has  produced  has 
been,  that  it  has  diverted  the  attention  of  prac- 
tical and  scientific  men  from  the  improvement 
which  is  unquestionably  possible  in  canal  navi- 
gation. As  it  is,  the  present  limit  of  speed  is 
rather  incidental  than  actual.  It  is  not  the 
difficulty  of  propulsion  which  keeps  the  barges 
to  them  slow  pace,  so  much  as  the  damage  done 
to  the  banks  of  a canal  by  the  wave  caused  by  a 
rapid  transit.  We  have  travelled  with  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  luxury  of  motion,  and  with  a very 
reasonable  rate  of  speed,  on  a canal,  in  a light 
boat  drawn  by  a pony  at  a trot,  or  even  at  a 
gallop.  Under  these  circumstances  the  boat 
rises  from  its  usual  immersion,  and  glides  ovfer 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Boats  may  be  con- 
structed expressly  for  this  purpose.  The  saving 
of  traction  that  is  effected  by  the  increase  of 
speed  is  one  of  those  things  which  no  cl  priori 
mechanical  investigation  has  pointed  out.  But 
it  is  a known  fact.  It  is  analogous  to  those 
results  which  wo  are  now  obtaining,  in  fixed 
machinery,  by  driving  a very  light  wire-rope  at  a 
very  high  speed.  The  limit  at  this  moment,  as 
we  before  hinted,  is  rather  in  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance than  in  the  difficulty  of  traction.  And 
this  is  one  which  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
confront,  if  a due  share  of  traffic  were  en- 
couraged on  our  inland  navigations. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  never  to  run  into  ex- 
tremes. On  the  one  hand,  we  profess  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  engineer  who  saw  in  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  a country  only  possible  feeders 
for  canals.  On  the  other  hand  we  never  heeded 
the  prophecies  in  which  the  old  canal  worthies 
were  wont  to  indulge,  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
railways  ultimately  holding  their  own.  Nor,  in 
its  turn,  can  we  fail  to  condemn  the  murderous 
hug  with  which  the  latter  have  embraced  their 
watery  rivals.  At  a period  which  has  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  famous  triumphs  of  engineering 
skill  that  has  been  effected  since  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs — the  canal  by  which  French  energy 
and  perseverance  has  united  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean, — we  are  not  among  those  who 
hold  that  canals  are  altogether  things  of  the  past. 

It  is,  however,  palpable  to  the  most  ordinary 
consideration,  that  the  possible  effect  of  tram- 
ways and  narrow-gauge  railway s,  either  as  feeders 
of,  or  to  some  extent  as  competitors  with,  exist- 
ing lines  of  railway,  is  a far  more  urgent  and  press- 
ing question,  even  if  not  one  of  so  much  ultimate 
importance,  than  the  development  of  water- 
borne carriage.  We  are  not  prejudging  the 
question  ; we  are  not,  for  the  moment,  expressing 
a decided  opinion  on  the  advantages  of  what  are 
called  tramways.  The  subject  is  too  important 
to  be  dismissed  in  one  or  two  paragraphs.  But 
we  do  say  that  a Report  which  only  professes  to 
palliate,  and  makes  no  attempt  either  to  probe  or 
to  provide  for  future  exigencies,  is  signally  de- 
fective, in  going  into  the  question  of  canals,  and 
ignoring  that  of  tramways. 

More  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  failure  of 
the  committee  to  deal  with  the  great  national 
question  of  the  ultimate  proprietorship  of  the 
internal  communications  of  the  country.  The 
members  no  doubt  felt  a just  distrust  of  then* 
own  capacity  for  dealing  with  so  important  a 
subject.  It  is  hardly  one  for  amateur  investi- 
gation : which  is  the  form,  to  speak  plainly, 
which  almost  all  corporate  or  board  inquiries 
naturally  assume.  Indeed,  judging  from  the 
tone  in  which  military  and  postal  conveyance  is 
spoken  of,  wo  think  it  is  matter  for  congratula- 
J tion  that  the  committee  did  not  contribute  an 
i|  additional  quota  of  confusion  to  a subject  which 
[j  all  European  governments  except  our  own  have 
II  held  to  be  one  demanding  the  best  attention  of 
* their  statesmen.  It  is  proposed  that  the  fares  to 
t paid  by  the  War  Office  for  the  transport  of 
ii  troops  should  be  reduced  to  such  an  amount  as 
will  give  the  companies  a profit  equal  to  that 
*|  derived  from  either  ordinary  passenger,  or  excur- 
i Sion,  traffic.  This,  we  think,  is  not  the  light  in 
i which  the  subject  should  be  viewed.  It  is  a 
I matter  of  good  statesmanship  to  make  the  inci-  < 


dence  of  all  taxes  as  little  onerous  as  possible. 
In  all  foreign  States  this  maxim  has  been  borne 
in  mind  as  relates  to  the  services  which  the  rail- 
ways render  to  the  State.  Great  powers  are 
entrusted  to  these  corporations ; to  be  used, 
primarily,  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  their 
members.  The  service  of  the  public  is,  or  at  least 
has  been  hitherto,  a subordinate  consideration. 
The  rate  of  fares,  the  timing  of  trains,  the  con- 
dition of  carriages,  are  matters  on  which  a laissez 
faire  policy  has  been  to  a great  extent  that  of  our 
legislation.  No  redress  exists,  in  many  cases,  for 
extreme  inconvenience  inflicted  on  the  public. 
The  directors  most  respected  are  thoso  who 
declare  the  best  dividend.  It  is,  therefore,  but 
little  to  demand,  in  return,  that  railways  should 
return  to  the  State  such  a payment  in  kind  aB 
will  best  serve  the  latter  at  the  least  expense  to 
the  former.  We  do  not  see  why  the  conveyance 
of  troops  should  be  regarded  as  a source  of  profit. 
At  all  events,  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  that, 
for  State  service,  no  railway  company  should 
receive  more  than  the  lowest  rate  of  remunera- 
tion which,  for  its  own  ends,  it  voluntarily  accepts. 
We  may  instance  the  coal  traffic.  The  low  rates 
at  which  minerals  are  borne,  for  competitive 
reasons,  are  notorious.  To  choke  water  carriage, 
coals  and  ore  are  taken  at  charges  which  differ 
immensely  from  those  of  passenger  traffic.  Now, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  difference,  if  any, 
of  the  cost  of  the  carrying  stock,  a ton  of  soldiers, 
which  loads  and  unloads  itself,  ought  to  be 
carried  by  every  railway  company  at  least  as 
cheaply  as  a ton  of  coals,  which  the  company 
has  to  place  in,  and  remove  from,  its  premises  or 
its  wagons. 

We  have  not  space  to  go,  item  by  item, 
through  the  joint  Report.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  remarks  how  fragmentary  and 
casual  is  its  character ; and  how  it  entirely  fails 
to  look  a great  question  in  the  face.  Nor  can 
we  view  with  more  favour  its  one  substantive 
recommendation, — the  appointment  of  a special 
tribunal,  entitled  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission, composed  of  one  eminent  lawyer,  one 
member  who  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  details  and  practice  of  railway  manage- 
ment, and  one  who,  as  no  special  qualification  is 
attributed  to  him,  is,  we  suppose,  to  be  of  the 
fashionable  political  colour  of  the  day.  This 
attempt  to  create  brand-new  authorities  is  not  an 
unnatural  recommendation  from  a committee. 
Most  things  seek  to  perpetuate  their  own  like- 
ness ; but  judging  from  past  experiences,  we 
should  only  have  a new  obstacle  thrown  in  the 
way  of  every  really  efficient  improvement.  That 
which  all  civilised  nations,  except  ourselves, 
have  done,  has  been  to  give  the  general  control 
of  public  works,  and  the  State  supervision  of  all 
things  of  an  engineering  nature,  to  a minister 
holding  equal  rank  with  the  secretaries  of  State 
for  war,  marine,  commerce,  law,  and  the  other 
main  branches  of  Government.  With  us,  what 
the  Government  does  with  regard  to  these 
matters  is  intrusted  to  different  functionaries, 
not  of  the  highest  rank,  independent  of  one 
another,  sometimes  coming  into  mutual  collision, 
and,  as  we  have  recently  seen,  more  than  some- 
times coming  into  violent  collision  with  all  that 
we  have  that  is  most  respectable  either  in  science 
or  in  art.  It  is  a misfortune  to  a Cabinet,  no 
less  than  to  the  country,  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
sanitary  measures  now  in  course  of  elaboration 
the  head  of  the  Local  Government  Office  has  to 
discharge  some  of  the  functions  of  a minister 
of  public  works.  If  such  a ministiy  were 
permanently  and  efficiently  organised,  the 
gain  to  the  country  might  be  great ; and  so 
long  as  our  present  plan  of  giving  the  supreme 
command  to  a civilian  unacquainted  with  the 
special  requirements  of  his  department  is  con- 
tinued, the  permanent  staff  of  the  ministry 
would  form  a sort  of  counsel  to  the  temporary 
chief,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  making  any 
very  extraordinary  blunders ; or,  at  all  events, 
so  as  to  render  him  palpably  inexcusable  for  so 
doing.  If  Government  interferes  at  all  with 
works,  ports,  harbours,  river  purification,  river 
navigation,  roads,  railways,  drainage,  and  sanitary 
engineering,  it  can  only  satisfactorily  do  so  by  a 
harmonious  execution,  and  by  systematic  action. 
We  must  have  done  with  referring  everything  to 
special  Boards,  whether  of  trade,  of  works,  of 
sanitary  measures,  and  of  railways.  What  we 
do  should  be  done  seriously,  and  not  by  rule  of 
thumb.  The  question  of  how  far  Government 
must,  and  must  not,  interfere  with  public  engi- 
neering questions  has  yet  to  be  stated,  and  to  be 
settled.  We  have  to  commence,  ab  ovo,  a 
systematic  study  of  the  whole  question  ; a study 


such  as  Yon  Moltke  made  of  the  question  of 
defence.  With  this  leaf  taken  from  a very 
instructive  lesson-book,  we  shall  find  that  public 
time  and  public  money  will  be  by  and  by  greatly 
economised.  We  should  then  not  invite  half  a 
dozen  gentlemen  to  quarrel  for  months,  or  even 
for  years,  on  a question  which  the  careful  report 
of  one  eminent  and  responsible  engineer*  would 
settle  in  the  course  of  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen 
months,  but  settle  definitively  and  exhaustively. 
We  should  cease  to  render  ourselves  ridiculous 
by  official  reports,  involving  the  extraction  of 
coal  at  a temperature  of  120°  Fahrenheit,  or  the 
dealing  with  railway  legislation  without  any 
reference  to  tramways. 


LOADS  AND  DEFLECTIONS  OF  SOLID 
BEAMS* 

The  methods  which  have  been  in  Use  for  the 
last  twenty  years  for  calculating  the  strength  of 
iron  beams,  have  all  been  more  or  less  based  on 
the  experiments  and  mathematical  investigations 
made  by  the  late  Eaton  Hodgkinson ; and  the 
author  of  the  essay  before  us  has  not  been  able 
to  discover  anything  more  reliable  than  the  re- 
corded results  obtained  by  that  eminent  experi- 
menter ; the  chief  novelty  about  his  investiga- 
tions consisting  in  the  view  he  takes  of  those 
results  in  their  bearing  upon  the  strength  of 
beams.  He  finds  fault  with  the  usual  methods 
of  calculation,  because  they  give  the  breaking  or 
ultimate  strength  instead  of  what  is  really  wanted 
by  the  practical  engineer,  the  proof  strength  or 
the  utmost  load  that  can  be  put  upon  a beam 
without  permanently  injuring  its  elasticity. 

In  cast-iron  beams,  Mr.  Donaldson  considers 
that  experiments  show  that  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity, whether  for  tension  or  compression,  can  be 
taken  as  nearly  the  same,  when  the  load  is  not 
sufficient  to  impair  the  elasticity  of  the  material ; 
but  that  in  beams  of  wrought-iron  the  modulus 
for  extension  is  to  that  for  compression  in  the 
proportion  of  14  to  11. 

Mr.  Donaldson’s  investigations  differ  therefore 
in  this  point  from  previous  ones,  in  taking  two 
moduli,  one  for  compression,  and  another  for  ex- 
tension, instead  of  an  average  modulus  to  include 
both  strains.  This  is  no  doubt  the  correct  method, 
but  it  involves  more  complicated  formulas,  and 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  such  nicety 
is  of  much  practical  value  in  determining  the 
strength  of  beams,  since  we  seldom  find  that  any 
two  specimens  have  exactly  the  same  modulus, 
and  therefore  after  all  only  an  average  value  can 
be  taken. 

There  is  one  other  important  point  in  which 
our  author  differs  from  his  predecessors,  which 
consists  in  taking  the  ratio  of  tensile  and 
compressive  stresses  as  widely  different  when 
proof  stress  or  ultimate  stress  is  under  con- 
sideration. The  ultimate  compressive  strength 
of  cast-iron,  as  determined  by  experiments  on 
short  cylinders,  is  about  six  times  the  ulti- 
mate tensile  strength ; and  on  this  relation 
the  form  of  section  of  what  is  called  the 
Hodgkinson  cast-iron  beam  is  based,  making  the 
metal  of  the  bottom  flange,  which  suffers  a tensile 
strain  six  times  that  of  the  upper  one  which  is 
under  compression.  Mr.  Donaldson,  however, 
considers  that  this  is  a wrong  conclusion  to  draw, 
and  that  the  proof  compressive  strength  being 
only  three  times  the  proof  tensile  strength,  the 
form  of  the  girder  should  be  based  on  this  prin- 
ciple, and  not  on  the  ultimate  or  breaking 
strength  of  the  metal.  He  takes  this  view  of 
the  relations  of  proof  and  ultimate  stress  from 
a table  of  experiments  given  by  Hodgkinson, 
in  the  Parliamentary  Report  for  1849,  which 
were  made  on  a number  of  cast-iron  rods  10  ft. 
long  and  1 in.  square,  in  which  it  appears  that  a 
compressive  force  of  25,000  lb.  was  all  that  they 
would  bear  without  injury,  the  tensile  strain 
being  8,000  lb.,  without  impairing  the  elasticity. 
If  we  refer,  however,  to  the  record  of  these 
experiments,  we  find  it  stated  that  the  rods  were 
enclosed  in  an  iron  frame,  which  prevented  their 
getting  out  of  a right  line  ; but,  notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  some  of  the  bars  strained  with 
16  or  18  tons  had  become  very  perceptibly 
undulated.  This  might  well  be  expected  from 
their  great  length,  as  compared  with  the  width, 
which  would  be  of  no  consequence  in  tensile 
strain ; but  when  a compressive  force  was 
applied,  the  resistance  would  vary  according  to 
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the  ratio  of  breadth  to  length,  the  strength  of 
very  long  pillars  being  shown  by  Hodgkinson’s 
other  experiments  to  be  nearly  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  length.  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
us  that  the  experiments  which  Mr.  Donaldson 
quotes  are  not  of  much  value  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  resistance  of  the  upper  flange 
of  loaded  beams  to  compression,  and  that  a 
proof  stress  for  compression  of  one-fourth  the 
ultimate  strength  is  far  too  little  to  allow  in 
beams  of  cast  iron. 

With  regard  to  wrought  iron,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  fix  with  any  accuracy  the  average 
ultimate  strength,  whether  compressive  or 
tensile,  since  so  very  much  depends  on  the 
quality  and  ductility  of  the  metal,  there  being  no 
exact  point  in  good  wrought  iron  at  which 
crushing  can  be  said  to  occur ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  generally  be  drawn  out  very 
considerably  by  a tensile  force  before  fracture 
takes  place.  Mr.  Donaldson  takes  as  his 
authority  some  experiments  of  Hodgkinson’s  on 
bars  10  ft.  long  by  1 in.  square,  and  from  these 
he  deduces  the  ratio  of  3 to  2 as  that  of  proof 
compressive  to  proof  tensile  stress  in  wrought 
iron.  This,  however,  is  an  inference  drawn  from 
one  set  of  experiments  only,  and  very  different 
results  are  shown  by  Hodgkinson  in  another  set, 
on  bars  of  larger  diameter.  In  subjecting  long 
bars  of  wrought  iron  to  a compressive  force  in 
the  direction  of  their  length,  although  kept  from 
bending  by  mechanical  means,  the  same  difficulty 
will  arise  as  we  mentioned  in  the  case  of  those 
of  cast  iron,  and  they  can  only  be  considered  as 
long  pillars,  whose  strength  depends  on  the 
ratio  of  diameter  to  length.  For  these  reasons, 
we  can  hardly  admit  that  Mr.  Donaldson  has 
proved  the  principle  which  he  affirms,  “ that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  use  formulas  with  constants 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  experimental 
break  ing-weights,  to  design  beams  intended  to 
support  proof  and  working  loads.” 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
be  as  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  experi- 
ments, there  can  be  none  as  to  those  deduced  by 
pure  mathematical  reasoning,  in  which  Mr. 
Donaldson  is  certainly  an  adept,  and  has  worked 
out,  by  means  of  the  integral  calculus,  very 
exact  formulas  for  finding  the  strength  and 
deflection  of  beams  in  cast  or  wrought  iron  and 
timber.  These  formulas  are  quite  independent 
of  the  results  of  experiments,  and  will  be  found 
of  equal  use  whatever  value  of  constants  the 
engineer  may  deem  it  advisable  to  employ.  It 
will  only  be  those  who  have  a good  acquaintance 
with  algebra  that  will  be  able  to  follow  the 
author’s  arguments  or  to  understand  the  appli- 
cation of  the  formulas  deduced ; but  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  results  obtained,  and 
which  will  not  be  difficult  of  practical  appli- 
cation. 

In  the  case  of  solid  rectangular  beams  of  any 
material,  let  W be  the  load  applied  at  the  centre 
of  the  beam,  w the  weight  per  unit  of  length  ( l ) 
of  the  beam  itself,  d the  depth  and  b the  breadth 
of  the  beam,  /,  f the  horizontal  components  of 
the  stress  per  unit  of  area  on  the  extreme 
oottom  and  top  edges  respectively  actually 
exerted,  E the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  exten- 
sion, E'  the  modulus  in  compression  ; then  the 
relation  between  the  applied  forces  and  the 
resistances  is  expressed  by  the  equations — 


the  upper  or  lower  expression  to  be  used  ac- 
cording as  E is  less  or  greater  than  E'. 

The  deflection  at  the  centre  of  a rectangular 
beam  with  a distributed  load  is, 
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The  deflection  produced  by  a central  load  is  to 
that  by  a distributed  one  of  equal  amount  in 
the  proportion  of  8 to  5. 

In  the  case  of  flanged  girders,  let  D be  the 


distance  between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
top  and  bottom  flanges,  A and  A'  their  sectional 
areas ; then  we  have  the  relation  between  the 
forces  determined  by  the  equations, 
l w 

W + — =4/A.D 
or, 

= 4/'A'.D 

If  the  areas  of  the  flanges  are  proportioned  so 
that 

1=— 

/'  E' 

then  the  central  deflection,  with  a'  central  load, 
when  / is  constant,  is, 


or, 

f'P 
~4E  d 

Mr.  Donaldson  has  also  devoted  a few  pages  of 
his  essay  to  the  investigation  of  the  ratio  of 
depth  to  span  in  wrought-iron  railway  girders, 
for  which  a table  is  given  with  the  ratios 
varying  according  to  the  spans. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  PARTS  OF 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  in 
Birmingham,  we  received  some  abuse  in  return 
for  the  particulars  we  gave  as  to  the  evil  condi- 
tion of  parts  of  that  important  town.  Notwith- 
standing the  time  that  has  elapsed,  similar  state- 1 
ments  have  yet  to  be  made.  At  ^ho  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in 
Birmingham,  the  president,  Mr.  A.  Baker,  said, 
in  the  course  of  his  inaugural  address  ; — the  area 
of  the  borough,  8,420  acres,  when  divided  between 
350,164  inhabitants  (the  estimate  of  the  last 
census),  gives  upwards  of  124  superficial  square 
yards  to  each  person, — an  allowance  that  probably 
accounts  for  our  freedom  from  typhus,  as  fully 
as  the  absence  of  marshes  and  bogs  explains  our 
immunity  from  ague.  The  distribution  of  this 
area,  however,  is  not  so  equal  as  might  be  wished 
for  sanitary  purposes ; the  space  per  head  varies 
in  the  different  wards  from  G95  square  yai'ds  in 
Edgbaston  to  31  yards  in  St.  Max-tin's  Ward.  ! 
Seven  other  wards  yield  a smaller  superficial 
area  than  100  square  yards  for  each  inhabitant. 
The  density  of  population  in  the  central  and 
older  parts  of  the  town  may  be  compre- 
hended, but  that  districts  which  have  been  built 
since  the  importance  of  sanitary  rules  has  been 
known,  should  have  been  allowed  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  health  in  house  accommodation,  is  only 
to  be  attributed  to  the  anomalous  position  of  a 
corporate  body  which,  whilst  endowed  with 
powers  to  levy  rates  and  govern  the  town,  has  no 
authority  to  curb  the  crude  and  ignorant  designs 
of  the  building  speculator,  who,  in  order  to  securo 
a large  immediate  return  for  a small  outlay,  is  at 
liberty  to  construct  a court  of  scanty  surface, 
approached  by  a narrow  alley,  with  rows  of  sheds 
called  houses,  built  back  to  back  so  astosuppoi-t 
each  other ; defying  through-ventilation,  yielding 
scanty  space  for  the  admission  of  pure  air,  and 
as  little  for  the  escape  of  that  which  has  been 
exhausted  by  respiration.  Fx-om  these  courts, 
possessing  not  a single  sanitary  attribute,  con- 
taining open  middens  of  faulty  construction,  arise 
fetid  exhalations  that  pollute  such  air  as  enters 
the  still  enclosure  ; the  leakage  from  the  ashpits 
through  the  soil  into  the  wells  from  which  water 
is  drawn  gives  rise  at  times  to  an  excessive 
mortality  from  scarlatina,  typhoid,  diphtheria, 
diarrhoea,  and  other  preventible  diseases  of  a like 
type.  Let  contagion  enter  a space  thus  circum- 
scribed, and  the  result  may  be  safely  predicted. 
For  the  tenants  of  these  defective  courts,  the  only 
airing-grounds  are  the  streets,  which  fortunately 
present  many  open  spaces  in  various  parts.  Well 
might  Dr.  Greenhow  declare  that  “ more  than 
half  our  annual  mortality  results  from  diseases 
which  prevail,  with  a very  great  range  of  dif- 
ference, in  proportion  as  the  sanitary  circum- 
stances are  bad  or  good,”  and  that  the  mortality 
from  preventible  disease  in  certain  districts 
“ raises  the  death-rate  of  the  whole  country  33 
per  cent,  above  the  death-rate  of  the  healthiest 
part.”  The  powers  wanted  to  suppress  this  evil 
need  not  be  vexatious.  They  are  required  only 
for  the  protection  of  the  poor,  embrace  the 
simple  questions  of  ventilation,  space,  and 
sewage,  and  might  be  safely  dictated  by  a 
health-officer,  aided  by  the  borough  surveyor. 


On  the  subject  of  the  sewage  difficulty,  Mr. 
Baker  said, — 

“ Whilst  sympathising  with  the  Corporation  in 
their  efforts  and  their  defeat  on  this  question, 
there  is  one  marked  and  culpable  defect  in  the 
official  appointments  of  this  borough  which 
demands  severe  animadversion.  The  imperfec- 
tions that  have  been  mentioned  could  not  have 
existed  unremedied  had  there  been  a well- 
qualified  medical  officer  of  health,  possessing 
technical  knowledge  of  hygienic  rules  ; capable 
of  guiding  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  on 
this  subject,  and  of  framing  comprehensive  plans 
for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  promotion 
of  health.  Such  an  officer,  rendered  independent 
by  an  adequate  salary,  freed  from  the  cares  of 
medical  practice,  exclusively  devoted  to  sanitary 
science,  and  armed  with  power  to  exact  informa- 
tion and  aid  from  all  the  executive  officers  of  the 
borough,  would  secure  to  the  inhabitants  that 
skilled  care  which  they  have  a right  to  expect, 
would  represent  faithfully  the  views  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  would  be  competent  to  contribute  to 
those  discussions  between  the  f associated  officers 
of  health  ’ which  have  materially  advanced  our 
knowledge  of  scientific  hygiene.  The  cost  of 
such  a man  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
a diminished  rate  of  illness  and  pauperism,  a 
more  steady  capacity  for  labour,  and  a smaller 
ratio  of  crime.” 


OPENING  OF  THE  PORTLAND 
BREAKWATER. 

Ox  Saturday  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  laid  the  completion-stone  of  this  great 
national  structure.  The  Prince  received  a most 
enthusiastic  reception.  During  the  past  two 
months  preparations  for  the  event  had  been  in 
progress.  An  appeal  made  by  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  James  Robertson,  had  resulted  in  the  towns- 
people subscribing  some  7001.  towards  the  fund 
for  the  decoration  of  the  town  alone.  The  little 
town  was  therefore  bedecked  in  the  most  profuse 
manner.  The  Esplanade  was  rendered  gay  with 
flags,  evergreens,  and  flowers,  Venetian  masts, 
with  heraldic  trophies,  being  fixed  in  this  as  also 
the  other  public  thoroughfares. 

The  Portland  Breakwater,  now  that  it  is 
finished,  offers  to  the  eye  little  more  than  a thin 
reef,  stretching  away  almost  till  it  fades.  Its 
magnitude  and  strength  are  buried  out  of  sight, 
but  it  is  a vast  Cyclopean  wall,  100  ft.  high  and 
100  yards  thick  at  the  base.  It  is  heaped  up  by 
nearly  6,000,000  tons  of  stone,  which,  if  built 
into  a solid  column  100  ft.  in  diameter,  would 
overtop  the  highest  Alp.  The  scaffolding,  of 
which,  of  course,  there  now  remains  no  trace, 
must  be  desexabed  as  a wooden  railway  viaduct, 
of  the  most  massive  kind,  built  a mile  and  a half 
out  from  the  shore,  in  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  of 
rough  sea-water.  Eveiy  timber  had  to  be  made 
waterproof  and  wormproof  by  the  hydraulic 
forcing  of  creosote  into  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
and  when  this  was  done  a huge  pile  was  made 
of  nine  or  ten  timbers  bolted  together  in  one 
mighty  spar  of  eight  or  nine  tons,  some  2 ft.  or 
3 ft.  square.  Tipped  with  an  ii-on  screw,  this 
was  lowered  into  the  sea  until  it  rested  on  the 
bottom,  when  it  was  worked  round  by  a capstan 
till  the  screw  had  bitten  8 ft.  into  the  clay. 
Three  or  four  of  these  great  piles  were  set  at  a 
time,  and  at  once  bolted  together  by  many 
wrought-iron  tie-rods  and  powerful  cross-timbei’s 
and  under-trusses,  till  the  mass  was  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  trucks  of  stone  for  tipping-in. 
The  top  of  the  scaffolding  was  30  ft.  above  the 
water,  or  90  ft.  above  the  ground. 

In  the  construction  of  the  North  Fort,  these 
piles  were  set  in  two  great  circles,  of  112  ft.  and 
224  ft.  in  diameter,  upon  which,  as  on  a huge 
dial,  moved  an  immense  wrought- iron  radial 
“ traveller,”  dragging  the  feeding-trains,  each 
with  from  60  tons  to  80  tons  of  stone  in  tow, 
stopping  them  over  the  exact  spot  where  more 
tipping  was  required,  when,  as  by  magic,  the 
wagons  rose  on  end,  and  poured  their  blocks 
into  the  sea.  Thus, — and  this  shows  the  way  in 
which  the  whole  breakwater  was  built, — a 
mighty  mound  was  heaped  for  the  foundations 
of  the  North  Fort,  an  island  in  the  sea,  of 
140,000  tons  of  solid  stone,  and,  with  the  fortifi- 
cations, 100  ft.  high,  400  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  200  ft.  at  the  summit.  At  every  tide 
the  divers  went  down  to  level,  as  well  as  they 
could,  the  masses  tipped  in,  and  to  report  that  a 
little  more  stone  was  needed  here  or  there,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

This  North  Fort  is  in  three  stories, — one  of 
magazines,  two  of  casemated  batteries ; and  the 
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trmamenfc  will  be  sixty  guns  in  all.  The  whole 
itructure  appears  from  above  a ring  of  granite, 
100  ft.  thick,  enclosing  a centre  courtyard,  into 
yhich  look  the  officers’  quarters  and  men’s 
jarrack-rooms. 

Taking  three  fathoms’  depth  as  the  standard 
it  low-water,  Plymouth  Breakwater  encloses 
1,741  acres,  or  150  more  than  Portland. 


I CONCRETE  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  it  was 
.greed, — 

" That  the  application  of  Mr.  Philip  Brannon,  on  behalf 
•f  Mr.  J.  R.  Bell,  for  approval  by  the  Board  of  a special 
node  of  constructing  monolithic  concrete  fire-proof 
uildings  proposed  to  be  erected  on  land  near  Islington- 
reen,  be  granted,  on  condition  that  the  concrete  used  in 
he  construction  be  compounded  according  to  the  con- 
itions  in  the  form  of  licence  now  submitted  ; and  further 
^commending  that  the  said  form  of  licence  which  has 
een  prepared  by  the  Superintending  Architect,  and  is  a 
lodincation  of  the  form  approved  by  the  Board  on  the 

Ilth  of  June,  1868  (No.  11),  bo  approved  by  the  Board, 
ad  issued  to  the  applicant  accordingly.” 

jid  that, — 

“ With  reference  to  the  two  cases  now  before  the  com- 
littee,  of  the  erection  by  Messrs.  Tall  & Co.,  of  buildings 
i East-street,  Bermondsey,  and  Overhill-road,  Dulwich, 
vth  walls  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  without  having 
btained  the  licence  of  the  Board  for  the  use  of  that 
laterial,  that  Messrs.  Tall  & Co.  be  not  pressed  to  accept 
licence  for  the  buildings  erected  under  their  patent;  anil 
Krther  recommending  that  a printed  circular  be  forwarded 
i the  district  surveyors,  informing  them  that  the  Board 
»8ider  the  buildings  under  this  patent  to  be  within  the 
ilea  of  the  Building  Act,  and  that  they  will  be  expected 
■ take  proceedings  in  the  usual  way  in  cases  where  the 
I revisions  of  the  Act  are  contravened.” 


A PAROCHIAL  INSTITUTION. 

I A new  parochial  institution  is  being  erected  in 
I Jeorge-street,  Oxford-street,  for  the  parish 
hurch  of  St.  Mark’s,  North  Audley-street,  from 
esigns  by  Mr.  Withers,  architect.  It  will  corn- 
rise  industrial  and  soup  kitchens,  workmen’s 
ub,  mission-room,  parish  and  committee  rooms, 
lodel  lodgings  for  parish  officers,  and  school,  &c. 
he  front  next  George-street  will  be  of  red 
ricks,  and  will  be  six  stories  high.  Messrs.  M. 
lien  & Son  have  the  contract,  for  4,483Z.  Mr. 
aidler  is  clerk  of  works.  The  Marquis  of 
restminster  gives  the  site. 


I RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  HOTEL-DE- 
YILLE,  PARIS. 

I The  Gazette  des  Architectes  et  du  Batiment 
I ‘To.  14,  1872)  contains  the  conditions  of  the 
I impetition  opened  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
I otel-de-Yille,  Paris,  together  with  a plan  of  the 
I te  and  approaches.  The  jury  of  selection  will 
I insist  of  ten  members,  named  by  the  Municipal 
I Duncil,  and  taken  from  their  own  body : ten 
I imed  by  the  Prefet,  and  taken  from  the  Com- 
I ission  of  Fine  Arts  and  Historical  Works,  and 
I n named  by  the  competitors.  The  designs  will 
I ) publicly  exhibited,  and  then  the  jury  will 
I ilect  twenty,  considered  the  best,  which  will  be 
I jain  exhibited  ; and  then  from  these  the  jury 
I ill  name  six.  The  author  of  No.  1 will  be 
I larged  with  the  execution  of  the  design ; No.  2 
I ill  receive  a premium  of  600/.  ; No.  3,  480Z. ; 
I o.  4,  400/. ; No.  5,  320Z.  ; and  No.  6,  200/.  The 
I ithors  of  the  remainder  of  the  twenty  designs 
I at  selected  will  each  receive  100Z. 


THE  BRIGHTON  AQUARIUM. 

5 The  aquarium  constructed  at  Brighton,  and 
I Inch  promises  to  be  a very  interesting  and 
I istructive  institution,  was  opened  on  Saturday 
l st  by  Mr.  J.  Cordy  Burrows,  the  Mayor  of 
I nghton.  Mr.  G.  Soames,  the  chairman  of  the 
? impany,  discharged  the  duties  of  president 
1 3ry  efficiently  at  a dijextner  afterwards  given 
I nder  the  well-known  dragon  chandelier  in  the 
nrvilion,  whereat  were  present  the  Lord 
' ay°r  of  London,  Sheriff  Sir  John  Bennett, 
l.r  James  Duke,  and  other  distinguished 
I arsons,  including  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A., 
d r.  G.  A.  Sala,  Mr.  Walter  Thornbury, 
t r.  Carter,  Mr.  James  Dredge,  and  others 
i mnected  with  art,  literature,  and  journalism, 
i the  number,  in  the  whole,  of  200.  Mr.  Eugene 
I irch,  the  engineer,  was  complimented  on  his 
I shievement,  and  Mr.  H.  Leo  and  Mr.  Frank 
Auckland  werq  thanked  for  good  services.  We 
b -opose  presently  to  give  some  illustrations  of 


the  establishment  that  may  be  useful,  and  re- 
serve particulars,  with  such  praise  and  blame  as 
may  seem  due,  till  these  appear.  We  wish  the 
company  the  greatest  possible  success. 


TAUNTON  DRAINAGE  ’WORKS. 

A public  meeting  was  held  in  Taunton  on  the 
8th  inst.,  convened  by  the  Government  Inspector, 
Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  borrowing  4,OOOZ. 
to  complete  the  sewerage  of  the  district.  The 
scheme  proposed  consists  of  bringing  the  whole 
of  the  sewage  to  one  outfall,  in  the  Target  field, 
about  half  a mile  from  the  town,  so  that  at  some 
future  time  the  sewage  may  be  deodorised  and 
utilised,  a scheme  for  which  is  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board. 

The  proposed  arrangements  will  necessitate 
the  bringing  the  sewage  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  town,  under  the  river  Tone,  by  means  of  an 
iron  syphon,  with  a depression  of  about  3 ft. 
There  will  also  be  another  iron  syphon,  under 
the  mill-stream  in  Tangier,  with  a depression  of 
lift. 

Also  all  the  closets  and  drains  that  empty  their 
filth  into  the  river  are  to  be  destroyed.  The 
plans  of  the  joint  schemes  were  prepared  by,  and 
the  works  are  to  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of,  Mr.  James  Henry  Smith,  the 
board’s  surveyor. 


THE  COAL  QUESTION  A SERIOUS 
SUBJECT. 

Some  time  ago  we  said,  under  the  above  head, 
“ that  there  were  many  reasons  to  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect an  immediate  increase  in  the  price  of  coal.” 
How  far  this  prediction  has  been  carried  out  the 
readers  of  the  Builder  will  be  able  to  judge.  It 
was  also  stated  the  quantity  of  coal  on  which  wo 
can  with  any  prudence  depend,  must  be  far  less 
than  the  146,480  millions  of  tons  which  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  bo  available  for  use. 
Since  that  time  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  fuel 
has  greatly  increased,  and  the  means  of  meeting 
the  demand  are  just  now  being  considerably 
augmented,  so  that  should  the  present  state  of 
trade  exist  for  any  great  length  of  time,  it  can- 
not but  be  expected  that  the  quantity  of  avail- 
able coal  will  be  consumed  long  before  the  time 
stated  by  Professor  Jevons.  It  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present  time  to  notice 
the  increased  means  which  are  being  taken  to 
keep  pace  with  the  request  in  which  coal  is  held. 
Throughout  the  Yorkshire  coal-field  a large 
number  of  extensive  collieries  are  being  opened 
out ; and  in  many  cases  old  pitB  which  have  been 
abandoned  for  years  are  being  turned  to  account 
in  order  that  the  neglected,  and  at  that  period 
valueless,  fuel  may  be  got.  These  results  can- 
not be  wondered  at  when  it  is  stated  that 
thousands  of  tons  of  pit  slack  wrere  left  in  col- 
lieries in  bygone  times  because  it  would  not  pay 
for  the  trouble  of  removing.  A different  state  of 
things  now  exists,  as  what  was  worse  than  worth- 
less then  now  sells  readily  at  8s.  per  ton  at  the 
pit  mouth.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
development  of  new  collieries.  At  and  near 
Pontefract,  which  a few  years  ago  was  only 
known  as  an  agricultural  district,  a number  of 
new  pits  have  within  the  past  few  years  been 
opened  out,  which  may  be  said  to  be  getting 
into  fair  working  order  ; some  of  them  producing 
from  500  to  600  tons  per  day.  Last  week  expe- 
rienced the  winning  of  coal  at  one  of  the  largest 
pits  in  this  part  of  the  district,  viz.,  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Colliery,  close  to  the  Pontefract  race- 
course. The  sinking  operations  have  been  going 
on  for  over  two  years,  having  been  commenced 
on  the  21st  June,  1870.  The  coal  is  known  as 
the  Haigh  Moor  seam,  and  was  reached  at  a depth 
of  446  yards.  It  is  the  property  of  the  trustees 
of  the  pai-k,  who  leased  it  to  Messrs.  Rhodes  & 
Dalby  at  130Z.  per  acre,  for  fifty  years,  at  a 
minimum  rent,  for  the  first  five  years,  of 
300Z.  per  annum  from  the  acceptance  of  the 
offer,  and  600Z.  per  annum  afterwards.  A 
large  quantity  of  the  coal  underlying  the 
parish  of  Roystone,  between  Barnsley  and 
Wakefield,  has  just  been  secured  by  Messrs. 
Davy  & Co.,  at  300Z.  per  acre.  The  field,  which 
is  a very  valuable  one,  belongs  to  a number  of 
small  holders,  who  are  to  receive  17.  per  acre  per 
year  so  long  as  their  coal  remains  unworked ; — 
this  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  stated. 
Sinking  operations  are  to  be  commenced  as  early 
as  possible;  and  as  the  royalty  exceeds  1,000 
acres,  the  colliery  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  district.  Within  a comparatively  short  space 
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of  time  the  old  Darley  Main  Colliery,  where 
seventy-five  lives  wrere  lost  in  1849,  has  been 
re-started.  In  other  parts  of  the  district  old  pits 
have  been,  and  are  being,  turned  to  account. 
Attention  is  also  being  paid  to  the  winning  of 
the  thin  coal  scams  which  abound  in  the  district, 
and  which  can  be  got  at  a comparatively  trifling 
depth.  Many  large  collieries  which  have  been 
recently  sunk  are  now  getting  into  working 
order,  and  will  shortly  add  to  the  output  of  coal 
to  a considerable  extent.  Amongst  others,  the 
Queen’s  Colliery  at  Burton  Bridge  may  be 
noticed.  The  pic  is  just  being  developed,  and  is 
now  yielding  a good  quantity  of  coal.  The  same 
remarks  will  also  apply  to  tho  New  Oaks  and 
the  Manvers  Main  Collieries,  which  are  doing  a 
large  stroke  of  business  during  the  pros- 
perous trade.  The  sinking  operations  at  a 
large  colliery  at  Aldam  Junction,  as  well  as 
those  at  Smithies,  are  being  pushed  forward 
with  all  speed.  In  the  Durham  Coalfield  similar 
steps  are  being  taken  for  adding  to  the  output, 
and  keeping  pace  with  the  large  demand.  The 
Bishop  Middleham  Colliery,  which  has  been 
idle  for  several  years,  is  now  being  put  into 
•working  order,  prior  to  being  started  again. 
What  is  known  as  the  Old  Cassup  Royalty,  once 
holding  a conspicuous  position  in  connexion  with 
the  Durham  coalfield,  is  about  to  be  turned  to 
account.  A new  shaft  is  to  be  sunk  between  the 
villages  of  Cassop  and  Haugh  Hall,  at  which 
point  the  royalty  is  still  almost  in  its  entirety. 
The  Hutton  seam,  at  the  Coxhoe  Colliery,  is  also 
to  be  worked,  so  that  a great  addition  is  likely 
to  be  made  to  the  produce  of  that  district.  In 
Sutherlandshire,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  said 
to  be  devoting  his  energy  to  the  working  of  the 
coal  measures,  which,  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  have  been  known  to  exist,  and  which, 
up  to  1827,  were  regularly  worked.  It  is  re- 
ported that  recent  examinations  of  the  Brora 
district  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  undeveloped 
coal  basin,  commencing  at  Helmsdale,  and  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  coast,  in  the  direction  of 
Inverness.  Throughout  the  Derbyshire  district, 
which  now  sends  fully  two-fifths  of  all  the  coal 
carried  by  railway  to  London,  a number  of 
new  collieries  are  being  opened  out.  In  the 
Unstone  district,  where  Messrs.  J.  Rhodes  & 
Son  have  just  sunk  a large  pit,  tho  new  shafts 
belonging  to  the  Blackwell  Colliery  Company 
(Limited)  have  just  been  sunk  down  to  the 
blackshale  coal,  which  was  met  with  at  a depth 
of  300  yards.  It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  a large 
number  of  new  collieries  are  being  opened  out  in 
consequence  of  the  brisk  trade  in  coal ; but 
whether  they  will  all  prove  remunerative  in 
times  of  quietness  remains  to  be  seen. 


THE  JOINERS’  COMPANY  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  prizes  awarded  to  the  candidates  in  the 
competitions  organised  by  the  Joiners’  Company 
were  distributed  at  a court,  held  at  Guildhall,  on 
Thursday,  the  1st  inst.  The  master,  Mr.  J. 
Jolmston,  j un.,  presided ; and  the  wardens  present 
were  Mr.  Wynter,  jun.,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Phillips. 
In  presenting  Che  first  prize  to  Mr.  W.  Hodges, 
of  the  Spitalfields  School  of  Aid;  (for  original 
design),  tho  master  said  he  had  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  court  that  such  beautiful 
specimens  had  come  before  them.  They  had 
offered  these  prizes  to  induce  those  who  were 
training  for  skilled  trades  to  do  all  in  their  power, 
not  simply  to  raise  themselves  to  distinction  in 
their  own  branch  of  art,  but  to  raise  the  national 
character.  The  other  prizes  from  this  school 
were  to  Messrs.  T.  Russ  and  W.  Shuter.  The 
first  prize,  in  building  construction,  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis,  student  at  the  Charter- 
house  School  of  Art  for  two  years  and  a half. 
These  designs  were  sent  by  ten  students.  The 
other  prize  for  this  school  was  gained  by  Mr.  F. 
Ansell.  There  were  three  prize-takers  from  the 
Birkbeck  School  of  Art,  Messrs.  T.  Y.  J.  Sennett, 
W.  H.  Sweet,  and  R.  C.  Miller,  the  latter  being 
for  mouldings  applicable  to  ceilings.  The  prizes 
consisted  of  books  on  architecture  and  cases  of 
mathematical  instruments. 

The  master  addressed  a few  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  candidates  on  their  leaving.  He  said 
it  would  be  for  them  to  show  to  all  around  that 
they  were  industrious  and  persevering,  and  would 
make  the  best  of  surrounding  circumstances. 
Nothing  good  and  nothing  great  could  be  achieved 
without  these  qualities.  They  should  show  they 
were  determined  not  to  “ scamp  ” their  work, 
but  raise  each  one  his  branch  of  industry  in  the 
eves  of  the  world. 
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ORNAMENTAL  TILES  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr  ring  the  Southampton  Congress  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  Mr.  Greenfield  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject.  He  said  that  pavements 
formed  of  encaustic  tiles  did  not  come  into  use 
until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
although  there  appeared  to  be  no  natural  or 
necessary  connexion  between  this  kind  of  pave- 
ment and  Gothic  architecture,  yet,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  they  came  in  together  and  went  out 
together;  he  added  this  might  be  attributed  to 
the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries.  Then,  alluding  to  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  inlaid  tiles,  he  produced 
one  found  at  Beaulieu  which  was  precisely 
similhr  in  pattern  to  a tile  found  at  Winchester 
Cathedral,  St.  Cross,  Christchurch,  Romsey, 
and  St.  Deny’s,  but  differed  in  the  number  of 
spots  on  it  and  in  the  borders.  Ancient  kilns 
for  burning  these  tiles  had  been  discovered  in 
Worcestershire,  Staffordshire,  and  other  places. 
At  present  Beaulieu  was  renowned  for  the  good 
quality  of  the  brick  earth  or  clay  proper  for 
malting  bricks  and  tiles,  which  was  found  in 
abundance  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  was  not 
aware  that  a monastic  kiln  for  the  burning  of 
decorative  tiles  had  been  discovered  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  county.  Most  probably 
there  were  such  at  Beaulieu,  and  Quarre,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  if  not  at  Netley  and  Romsey,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester.  But,  in  any 
case,  from  the  similarity  of  the  patterns  of  the 
tiles  that  were  to  be  seen  in  the  pavements  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross, 
and  the  churches  of  Romsey  and  Christchurch, 
and  of  the  tiles  that  had  been  discovered  in  the 
ruins  of  St.  Deny’s  Priory,  and  Netley  and 
Beaulieu  Abbeys,  more  especially  at  the  two 
latter,  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
many  of  the  tiles  used  at  all  these  six  places 
were  made  either  from  the  same  or  precisely 
similar  moulds.  To  illustrate  his  meaning  he 
directed  attention  to  specimens  of  tiles  on  the 
table  before  him,  and  drawing  in  fac-simile 
which  his  daughters  had  made  from  tracings  they 
had  taken  of  patterns  still  remaining  at  Netley, 
Beaulieu,  Christchurch,  Romsey,  and  Winchester, 
and  likewise  the  set  of  fac-similes  of  patterns 
from  Beaulieu,  kindly  lent  him  for  the  occasion 
by  Lord  Henry  Scott,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Lucas,  vicar  of  Sopley.  Of  his  own  tracings  of 
patterns  from  monasteries  and  churches  in  the 
south  of  this  county,  and  from  the  Nunnery  of 
Tarrant,  in  Dorsetshire,  there  were  105  fac- 
simile illustrations.  Of  these  examples  43  were 
from  Netley,  34  from  Beaulieu,  39  from  the 
Church  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  57  from 
Winchester  Cathedral,  33  from  Romsey  Abbey 
Church,  8 from  the  Priory  Church  of  Christ- 
church, and  5 from  Tarrant  Nunnery.  Besides 
these  there  were  two  examples  from  Netley  in 
the  plate  which  accompanied  the  Rev.  E. 
Kell’s  excellent  and  exhaustive  article  on 
Netley  Abbey,  which  formed  part  of  the 
“ Colledania  Archmolgica,”  and  four  examples 
from  Romsey  and  Winchester  in  Mr.  Nicholl’s 
series,  which  he  had  not  taken.  Mr.  Greenfield 
then  pointed  out  several  examples  and  described 
their  peculiarities  at  some  length,  including 
unique  specimens  from  Netley,  Beaulieu,  Win- 
chester, St.  Deny’s,  St.  Cross,  Romsey,  Sopley, 
and  Tarrant  (Dorset),  pointing  out  their  relation- 
ship, and,  in  many  instances,  great  beauty.  He 
spoke  highly  of  the  rare  and  excellent  work  of 
the  Messrs.  Skelton,  of  Southampton,  of  which 
only  four  copies  were  purchased,  entitled  “ Pat- 
terns of  Encaustic  Tiles  found  at  the  Ruins  of 
Priory  to  St.  Dionisius,  near  Southampton,” 
containing  twenty  different  examples,  admirably 
printed  from  blocks  in  the  proper  colours  by  the 
double  process,  one  of  which  copies  he  was 
enabled  to  lay  before  them  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Kell,  and  proceeded  to  say  that 
he  had  made  out  that  of  the  thirty-four  different 
examples  noted  at  Beaulieu  twenty  of  the  same 
identical  patterns  were  found  at  Netley,  and 
that  out  of  the  forty-three  different  examples 
noted  at  Netley  only  five  were  solitary,  or  with- 
out example  elsewhere,  while  of  the  thirty-four 
at  Beaulieu  only  four  were  solitary.  There  was 
enough  to  show  that  these  two  abbeys,  as  well 
as  other  monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood,  pos- 
sessed decorated  tiles  of  precisely  the  same 
pattern,  if  not  made  in  the  same  moulds.  It 
was  not  improbable  that  a closer  connexion,  and 
the  interchange  of  kindly  offices  between  the 
monks  of  Beaulieu  and  Netley,  might  have  arisen 
from  their  being  members  of  the  same  order, 
and  governed  by  the  same  rules,  and  from  the 


fact  that  on  completion  of  the  foundation  of 
Netley  its  first  abbot  and  monks  were  chosen 
from  Beaulieu.  Both  establishments  were  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  which  took  its  rise  in  about  the 
year  1075,  and  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1158,  by  William  Giffard,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
on  his  founding  the  Abbey  of  Waverley,  in 
Surrey.  Before  the  dissolution  it  had  eighty- 
five  houses  in  this  country.  Beaulieu  Abbey  was 
founded  by  King  John  in  1204,  while  Netley 
Abbey  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Henry  III.  in  1239,  in  fulfilment  of  the  wishes 
of  his  former  tutor,  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  founded  the  Augustinian  Priory 
of  Selbome,  in  this  county,  in  1233,  and  who 
died  in  1238,  leaving  a sufficiently  large  sum  of 
money  to  found  this  abbey  and  another,  and 
furnish  them  with  whatever  things  were  requi- 
site. The  Benedictine  Nunnery  and  Monastery 
of  Romsey  were  founded  by  King  Edgar, 
A.D.  967  ; the  Augustine  Priory  of  St.  Deny’s, 
near  Southampton,  by  Henry  I.,  in  1124  ; and  the 
Benedictine  Monastery  of  Wlicrwell  by  Elfrida, 
queen  of  King  Edgar,  in  986.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  heraldic  insignia  on  a fragment  of 
an  encaustic  tile  found  at  Netley,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  E.  Kell,  which  there  were 
grounds  for  believing  was  of  Beaulieu  design, 
and  was  made  at  that  place.  There  was  a re- 
markable similarity  of  design  in  the  geometrical 
tracery  and  foliage  to  that  on  a tile  in  Warbling- 
ton  Church,  at  the  south-east  end  of  this  county. 
But  it  was  not  from  the  same  mould,  and  it 
differed  essentially  in  the  heraldic  charges  and 
emblems.  Yet  in  both  the  ai'morial  insignia 
related  to  the  same  family,  though  most  probably 
not  the  same  person. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

The  last  monthly  report  of  the  Operative 
Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  General  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  sums  up  its  review  of  the 
position  of  affairs  thus  : — 

"The  Amalgamated  Building  Trades  Committee  are  nt 
a dead  lock  : hut  the  deputations  of  the  Central  Council 
of  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners  are  systematically  or- 
ganising the  whole  kingdom,  and  funds  are  flowing  in  to 
such  an  extent  that  victory  may  safely  be  predicted.  A 
general  lock-out  on  the  part  of  the  masters  is  not  feared, 
but  rather  courted,  as  it  will  test  the  earnestness  of  the 
men,  who  appear  now  to  be  united  to  a man." 

On  Saturday,  the  finance  committee  at  the 
Brown  Bear,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hall, 
the  treasurer  (Amalgamated  Union  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners),  and  Mr.  C.  Matkin,  the 
secretary  (General  Union  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners),  stated  that  the  dividend  tliis  week 
would  certainly  not  be  less,  but  most  likely  more 
than  last  week.  According  to  the  same  report, 
there  are  sixty-six  towns,  including  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham, 
where  the  employers  and  the  men  have  agreed 
upon  a code  of  working  rules,  one  of  the  points 
for  which  the  London  men  are  now  contending. 
It  was  also  stated  that  last  mouth,  at  Chorley, 
an  agreement  was  come  to  with  the  masters  to 
fix  the  week’s  working  time  at  49  hours,  at  7d. 
per  hour,  with  a code  of  working  rules,  while  at 
Keighley  the  working  time  was  reduced  from  54 
hours  to  50 ^ hours,  at  the  same  rate  of  pay, 
with  a code  of  rules,  and  that  on  and  after  the 
1st  of  October  next  a similar  regulation  is  to 
come  jnto  operation  at  Blackburn.  Strikes  are 
now  on  at  Sheffield  and  Leicester,  towards  which 
the  General  Union  has  contributed,  in  the  shape 
of  strike-pay,  308?.  The  General  Union  has 
seven  branches  in  London.  It  was  stated  in  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  a few  days  since,  that  one  of  the  inter- 
dicted employers  was  willing  to  set  the  example 
of  conceding  the  nine  hours  pure  and  simple,  at 
8^d.  the  hour,  with  the  understanding  that 
should  a code  of  working  rules  be  ultimately 
agreed  to  in  any  general  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute it  should  be  adopted  in  his  shop.  It  was 
remarked,  however,  that  the  other  masters  might 
one  by  one  follow  suit,  and  in  the  end  the  code 
would  come  to  be  shelved.  To  keep  up  the 
dividend  will  require  a good  deal  of  pushing  in 
the  provinces,  as  the  London  levies  are  not  all 
that  could  be  wished.  The  distribution  was 
made  in  round  numbers  to  about  1,550  men,  at 
the  rate  of  14s.  6d.  per  week  to  the  men  on 
strike  from  Jackson  & Shaw’s  and  Brass’s,  and 
11s.  6d.  to  the  rest,  who,  of  course,  constitute 
the  vast  majority  of  the  whole.  According  to 
the  latest  inquiries,  the  masters,  for  the  most 
part,  have  obtained  sufficient  hands  to  carry  out 
all  pressing  contracts  or  orders.  Neither  the 
general  committee  nor  the  sub-committee  of 


their  Central  Association  have  any  idea  of 
holding  a meeting  until  September,  unless,  iu 
the  meantime,  the  men  express  a desire  to  make 
terms.  We  do  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be 
the  case. 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead. — The  house  car-  -j 
penters  and  joiners  have  struck  work  for  an 
advance  of  wages  from  2Ss.  to  30s.  a week.  A 
deputation  from  the  Masters’  Association  and  a 4 
deputation  from  the  Workmen’s  Union  have  met,  1 
in  order  to  try  and  bring  about  a settlement  of 
the  dispute.  No  definite  result,  however,  was  • 
arrived  at.  The  operative  joiners  have  since 
accepted  the  terms  of  the  masters,  7d.  per  hour,  I 
and  have  returned  to  work. 

Halifax. — A meeting  of  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  has  been  hold  on  behalf  of  the  London  i 
joiners  now  on  Btrike.  A deputation,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Sadler  (chairman  of  the  London  1 
delegates)  and  Wright,  gave  a full  statement  of  • 
the  present  position  of  the  London  men,  and  the 
history  of  the  movement  up  to  the  present  time,  J 
the  determination  to  remain  on  strike  being 
unanimous.  A resolution  was  passed  to  “ levy  ” 
the  Halifax  men  at  6d.  per  week,  in  support  of 
their  London  brethren. 

Agitation  in  the  Bricli  Trade. — At  a well-  a 
attended  meeting  of  the  operative  brick-makors  j 
of  the  Rowley,  Old  Hill,  and  Hales  Owen  Union,  3 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  those  men  who'  ^ 
had  not  obtained  the  reduction  of  hours  should 
request  their  employers  to  reduce  their  working  ■ 
hours  to  fifty-four  per  week,  and  if  not  conceded  L 
it  was  resolved  to  give  fourteen  days’  notice. 

Expected  Lock-out  of  Engineers  at  Birkenhead.  1 
An  offer  by  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  master 
engineers  to  their  men  having  been  declined,. 
notice  has  been  issued  by  the  master  engineers  : 
of  a lock-out,  to  commence  on  the  22nd.  Two  p 
crowded  meetings  of  workmen  have  been  held  ! 
in  Birkenhead,  at  which  the  masters’  terms  • 
Avere  unanimously  rejected. 

A Strike  and  its  Consequences. — The  strike  of 
the  goods  porters  on  the  London  and  North-  ■ 
Western  Railway  has  come  to  an  end.  The  : 
company  having  received  a sufficient  number  of 
men  from  Scotland  and  the  provinces,  to  take  i 
the  places  of  those  who  had  turned  out,  posted 
placards,  “ No  more  men  wanted.”  Upon  this  ; 
many  turnouts  offered  to  go  in  unconditionally, 
and  a few  of  the  most  able  were  selected.  The  i 
larger  number,  finding  that  all  chance  of  regain- 
ing their  employment  was  gone,  tore  the  strike  < 
colours  from  their  button-holes,  and  dispersed.  I 
At  a meeting  of  the  directors  thanks  were  voted  : 
to  the  clerks  and  men  who  had  remained  at  their  i 
work,  and  double  pay  was  ordered  to  be  given  t 
them  until  the  reorganisation  of  the  stations  was  i 
completed.  It  was  also  determined,  that  in  filling  ; 
vacancies  in  the  higher  classes,  preference  ba  < 
given  to  the  men  who  had  remained  faithful. 


SMOKE  PREVENTION. 

Vicars’s  self -stoking  apparatus  has  been  fitted 
up  to  boilers  employed  in  driving  the  machinery  j 
that  prints  the  North  British  Daily  Mail,  in  . 
Glasgow.  The  most  prominent  external  feature 
of  the  apparatus  is  a hopper  for  holding  the  i 
fuel,  and  which  may  be  of  any  size.  At  the  i 
bottom  of  this  are  two  small  receptacles,  one  at 
each  side,  which  are  made  to  contain  a given  i 
charge  of  coal.  These  charges  are  forced  into-  < 
the  furnace,  one  at  a time,  by  two  plungers  o»  l 
pushers,  one  of  which  is  moved  forward  while!  i 
the  other  is  coming  back.  These  plungers  are  > 
worked  by  a Bhaft  moved  by  a ratchet,  so  < 
arranged  that  the  rate  of  feed  can  be  varied  a|| 
pleasure,  by  causing  the  driving  eccentric  at 
each  stroke  to  take  a greater  or  lesser  numbe* 
of  teeth.  Once  in  the  furnace,  the  fuel  is  carried  t 
onward  by  movable  bars,  which  all  move  forward  i 
together  about  3 in.,  and  are  brought  back  one  by  ; 
one.  Movable  furnace  bars  are  not  a novelty,  but 
the  mode  of  their  application  in  Vicars’s  furnace*  > 
is  an  important  and  original  feature.  Each  bar 
is  provided  with  a trough  containing  water,  in  i 
which  a centre  rib  cast  on  the  bar  is  immersed*.  1 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  bar  forms  a perfect  ■ 
cover  to  exclude  cinders  or  ashes  from  the  > 
trough.  By  this  device  the  burning  out  of  the 
bars,  or  their  getting  blocked  up  with  clinker,  r 
which,  before  it  was  had  recourse  to,  were  con-  i 
stant  causes  of  trouble,  are  said  to  be  effec-  : 
tually  avoided. 

In  Vicars’s  furnace  a small  and  uniform 
amount  of  fuel,  just  what  suffices  to  replace  that  i 
consumed,  is  being  constantly  added  to  the  fire,  i 
which  is  supplied  with  exactly  as  much  air  as  is  ; 
calculated  to  enable  combustion  to  be  carried  on 
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I in  the  most  economical  and  effective  manner. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  not  only  is  smoke  pre- 
anvented,  but  all  waste  of  fuel  is  avoided,  and  an 
I important  saving  in  the  quantity  consumed  is 
I effected,  in  addition  to  which  the  finest  dross 
I can  be  burned  with  as  much  advantage  as  the 
I coal  of  which  it  is  the  refuse.  The  apparatus 
J can  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  boiler,  and  to  re- 
I verberatory  furnaces  of  all  descriptions.  There 
I are  hundreds  of  these  self-stokers  at  work 
I throughout  the  midland  and  northern  counties 
I of  England. 


ST.  CHAD’S  COLLEGE,  DENSTONE. 
if  A meeting  has  been  held  in  the  hall  of  St. 
I Chad’s  College,  or  School,  Denstone,  of  the 
I friends  of  middle-class  education.  The  gather. 
I ing  was  summoned  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Woodard, 
I Provost  of  St.  Nicholas’s  College,  Lancing,  in 
I order  that  all  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
I middle  class  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
I seeing  what  has  already  been  done  in  St.  Chad’s 
I College,  and  what  yet  remains  to  be  done,  before 
I the  college  can  be  opened.  The  company 
I lunched  together  at  one  o’clock  in  the  great  hall 
I of  the  college,  and  afterwards,  by  the  invitation 
I Df  the  Earl  of  ^Shrewsbury  and  Lady  Shrews- 
I bury,  attended  a garden  party  at  Alton  Towers. 
I A view  and  plan  of  the  school  were  given  in  the 
I Builder  of  29th  J une,  and  to  the  particulars 
I then  given  we  may  here  refer.  Denstone  is  in  the 
I very  centre  of  the  Midland  districts  of  England. 
I It.  is  anticipated  that  this  school  at  Denstone 
I will  before  long  be  subordinate  to  some  greater 
I establishment  like  Lancing,  which  will  form  a 
I centre  for  the  supply  of  the  educational  wants 
I of  the  Midland  counties.  To  this  will  be  added 
la  lower  middle  school,  where  boys  will  be 
■ boarded  and  educated  for  fourteen  guineas  a 
I year.  A middle  school  for  girls  must  also  bo 
I founded,  similar  to  that  at  Bognor ; and  a large 
I donation  has  already  been  offered  for  each  of 
I ;hose  schools.  These  extended  operations  will 
Imtail  colleges  for  the  Midland  counties  in 

0 ederal  relation  with  St.  Nicholas’s  College,  but 
Ijtherwise  independent  of  the  Sussex  schools. 

1 Phe  works  have  been  pushed  on  : the  centre 
I md  one  wing  of  the  great  quadrangle  will  soon 
1 3e  roofed  in,  and  the  head-master’s  house  is  in  a 
I orward  state.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  course  of 
I mother  year  such  portions  of  the  building  will 
| ae  complete  as  will  enable  the  college  to  open 
I -vith  at  least  200  boys. 

I The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  course  of  a 
I speech,  announced  that  SirT.  Percival  Hey  wood 
Iliad  subscribed  30,0001.,  to  found  a chapel  in 
I Keble  College,  Oxford,  and  commended  his 
3xample  to  other  merchant  princes  in  the 
listrict. 


THE  FATAL  ACCIDENT  AT  HALIFAX 
Tue  inquest  as  to  the  cause  of  death  in  t 
iccident,  reported  in  our  last,  which  occurred 
■'he  falling  in  of  a portion  of  the  flooring  of  t 
aew  part  of  the  Bonding  Warehouse  in  Gibbi 
street,  whereby  two  men  were  killed,  and  anoth 
severely  injured,  has  been  held. 

After  some  evidence  was  heard,  the  ju 
tetired  to  deliberate  as  to  whether  it  was  nect 
sary  to  call  further  evidence,  and  after  being 
consultation  for  some  time,  the  public  we 
igam  admitted,  when  the  foreman  said  t 
ury  had  decided  not  to  call  any  scienti. 
evidence  as  to  the  construction  of  the  buildin 
out  there  were  one  or  two  links  in  evidence  th 
required  clearing  up.  The  first  of  these  w 
when  the  deflection  in  the  floor  was  first  d; 
covered ; what  means  were  taken  to  remedy  i 
md  what  precautions  had  been  taken  to  prote 
ohose  engaged  in  this  remedy. 


“5,lh'  b??d“S  ™hou„e 
tall-  nf  tk  ln  t*?e  cellar  with  the  workmen 
umlaHnJ  Jre  beu,g  ,any  daneer-  HaUidav 
undatmri-stone  was  broken.  The  floor  had 


j*  ss*&"i£ 

„rhe  weight  of  the  test  was  about  28  tons  which 

I Raced  on  the  centre  of  one  bar,  between  four  colui 
n‘n°„T  7<ra  f 15  b7  9 ft-  On  the  following  m 

ng  one  ol  the  columus  had  sunlc,  and  the  floor  had  i 
6?“?!  °®?tre-  THe  M-w  no  signs  of  any  inimec 
urther  deflection.  In  the  afternoon  he  saw  one  of 
lontractors,  Mr.  Denton  (of  the  firm  of  Quarmb 
Jenton),  in  whose  hands  the  buildiug  was  at  that  t 
Ac  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Denton  the  defective  work  ft 
iut  by  the  testing,  and  told  them  it  arose  from  their 
ective  workmanship.  Denton  replied  that  it  was  not 
amt  of  the  contractors  at  all,  but  that  the  stone  at 
oiuiaatMm  of  the  column  was  not  big  enough.  Wit 
old  Denton  that  the  contractors  were  responsible  for 


damage  that  had  arisen.  Witness  then  waited  a few 
days  to  see  if  the  contractors  intended  to  do  anything. 
They  did  nothing,  however,  and  on  the  19th  witness  sent 
a man  in  with  instructions  to  bare  the  top  oi  the  base  of 
the  column.  This  was  done,  and  he  found  that  the  flange 
of  the  column  was  broken.  He  then  gave  instructions 
that  the  man  should  go  carefully  down  on  each  side  of 
the  stone,  to  see  what  was  the' matter  with  it.  When 
this  was  done  he  found  that  the  stone  had  split  in 
two.  Underneath  the  stone  he  found  there  was  a space 
of  14  in.  between  the  footings.  That  portion  of 
the  stone  bearing  the  column  was  2 in.  lower  than  the 
other  portion.  He  then  wrote  to  Quarmby  & Denton, 
telling  them  of  the  state  of  matters,  and  requiring  them 
as  early  as  possible  to  remedy  the  defect  of  the  founda- 
tion-stone, to  build  two  brick  pillars  under  the  beam,  and 
to  relay  the  flagging  oyer  the  arch.  That  letter  was  dated 
30th  of  July,  and  to  it  he  received  a reply  next  day,  in 
which  they  declined  to  do  the  work,  as  they  considered 
the  test  excessive.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  witness  wroto 
again  to  Messrs.  Denton  & Quarmby,  informing  them  that, 
in  accordance  with  their  contract,  he  should  employ  other 
men  to  do  the  work,  and  deduct  the  amount  Irom  their 
account.  Accordingly,  he  instructed  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Richardson,  to  see  Bancrofts  about  doing  the  work. 
Afterwards,  in  describing  how  the  work  was  to  be  done, 
witness  had  ordered  that  the  pillars  should  be  erected 
before  the  foundation-stone  was  touched  in  any  shape.  In 
the  way  the  work  had  been  done  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  beam  should  be  propped.  He  expected  that 
those  who  undertook  the  work  would  have  gone  about  it 
in  a sensible  and  workmanlike  manner.  By  the  Jury: 
The  reason  why  he  tested  the  floors  was,  because  they 
were  not  done  according  to  drawing  or  specifications.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  an  interview  took  place  between  witness 
and  the  contractors,  in  consequence  of  the  arches  being 
built  lower  than  the  specification.  The  contractors  Baid 
that  arose  from  their  joiner  having  made  a mistake  in  con- 
structing the  centres;  and  they  agreed  that  the  arches 
should  stand  a week,  audthen  be  tested  ; and  that  if  they 
stood  the  test,  the  engineer  should  waive  his  right  to  have 
them  rebuilt.  Hence  it  was  that  the  tests  were  applied. 

Mr.  Richardson,  assistant  borough  engineer,  corrobo- 
rated this  evidence. 

The  joy  then  retired,  and  after  a deliberation  of  a little 
over  half  an  hour  they  found  as  follows  : — “ We,  the 
jurors,  unanimously  find  that  Samuel  Thwaite  and  W.  H. 
Halliday  came  to  their  deaths  on  the  0th  day  of  August, 
by  reason  and  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  on  the  same  day, 
of  a portion  of  the  floor  of  the  Inland  Bonding  Ware- 
house, in  Gibbet-street,  in  the  township  aud  borough  of 
Halifax,  which  floor  also  formed  underneath  flic  arched 
roof  cellar  in  the  basement  thereof;  which  floor  and  roof 
were  supported  by  iron  columns  and  girders  ; and  we  also 
unanimously  find  that  the  said  floor  and  roof  fell  in  con- 
sequence of  the  giving  way  of  the  foundation  stone  of  one 
of  the  iron  columns,  and  the  fall  of  the  same,  and  the 
iron  girders  resting  thereon.  That  the  immediate  further 
subsidence  of  the  foundation  stone  was  caused  by  the 
incautious  digging  on  the  westerly  side  of,  and  removing 
the  flags  and  soil  close  to  the  said  foundation,  thereby 
giviug  it  room  to  force  itself  and  the  column  from  their 
proper  aud  erect  position  ; and  the  jury  is  further  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  due  precautions  were  not  taken 
previously  to  the  commeucemeut  of  so  important  and 
dangerous  an  operation,  by  the  proper  supporting  of  the 
said  roof  and  floor  by  means  of  props  and  timber,  or 
otherwise." 

The  inquest,  which  commenced  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  did  not  conclude  until  half-past  nine 
at  night. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSES  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  for  Whitechapel, 
Mr.  John  Liddle,  draws  attention  in  his  last 
report,  just  now  issued,  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Building  Act  of  1814,  which  makes  it  un- 
lawful, after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  from  that 
date,  to  slaughter  cattle  in  any  building  or  vault, 
or  in  the  open  air,  at  a less  distance  than  40  ft. 
from  a public  way,  or  than  50  ft.  from  a domestic 
dwelling,  and  to  the  endeavour  that  was  made 
to  repeal  this  by  the  introduction  of  a Bill  to 
amend  that  Act,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
slaughtering  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  to  render 
permissible  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  in  butchers’ 
private  slaughter-houses.  The  following  reasons 
Mr.  Liddle  gives,  why  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1844,  relating  to  slaughter-houses,  should  be 
continued : — 

“ 1.  Because  slaughter-houses  as  now  con- 
ducted are  nuisances,  and  injurious  to  health, 
and  although,  theoretically,  they  may  be  kept 
‘ as  clean  as  any  paved  wash-house,’  it  would  be 
found  impracticable  to  do  so ; and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enact  a law  which  should  compel 
the  owner  of  a slaughter-house  to  prevent  offen- 
sive smells  from  issuing  from  his  premises. 

2.  Because  private  slaughter-houses  afford 
facilities  for  the  slaughtering  of  diseased  animals, 
and  enable  the  owners  of  such  diseased  animals 
readily  to  dispose  of  the  unwholesome  meat. 
The  improper  use  which  is  made  of  private 
slaughter-houses  was  pointed  out  in  my  quar- 
terly report  for  December,  1869. 

3.  Because  the  driving  of  cattle  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  London  is  not  only  a great 
annoyance  to  the  inhabitants,  but  is  a source  of 
danger  to  life  and  limb. 

4.  Because  the  erection  of  a sufficient  number 
of  well-ventilated  public  slaughter-houses  in 
suitable  places,  within  reasonable  distances  from 
the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  whole  population,  inasmuch 
as  the  animals  intended  for  slaughter  would  be  , 
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inspected  by  qualified  officers;  and  if  found  to 
be  diseased,  proper  steps  would  be  promptly 
taken  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  meat  for  human 
food. 

5.  Because  the  flesh  of  the  animals  slaughtered 
in  airy  and  well- ventilated  public  slaughter- 
houses, and  under  proper  inspection,  will  keep 
longer  in  a fresh  state  than  when  animals  are 
slaughtered  in  some  of  the  ill-ventilated  slaughter, 
houses  in  London. 

If  the  City  of  Glasgow,  with  a population  of 
500,000,  has  thought  it  expedient,  as  a means  of 
improving  the  public  health,  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  private  slaughter-houses,  and  has  erected 
three  public  slaughter-houses  for  the  use  of  the 
butchers,  it  is  surely  quite  possible,  with  the 
same  object  in  view,  for  the  local  authorities  in 
London  to  erect  a sufficient  number  of  public 
slaughter-houses  for  the  slaughtering  of  all  the 
cattle  which  are  required  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  vast  city. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a petition  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  by  the  parishioners  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Faith  and  St.  Gregory,  in  London, 
setting  forth  that  they  had  been  greatly  annoyed 
and  distempered  by  the  corrupt  airs  engendered 
in  the  said  parishes  by  occasion  of  blood  and 
other  foul  things  by  reason  of  the  slaughter  of 
beasts. 

In  consequence  of  this  petition  it  was  enacted, 
Anno  Quarto  Henrici  VII.,  cap.  iii.,  that  no 
butcher  or  his  servant  should  slay  any  beast 
within  the  walls  of  London.  It  was  also  enacted 
that  half  the  penalty  for  committing  the  offence 
should  go  to  the  king,  and  the  other  half  to 
every  one  of  the  king’s  lieges  that  would  sue  for 
the  same  by  action  of  debt.” 


SOFT  FELTED  FABRICS  OF  PAPER. 

Amongst  the  novelties  of  the  International 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  not  the  least 
x-emarkable  are  the  new  patent  felted  papers  of 
Messrs.  Pavy,  Pretto,  & Co.  All  the  windows 
and  doors  of  the  Exhibition  are  fitted  up  with 
curtains  of  this  new  material,  into  which  a certain 
quantity  of  animal  fibre  has  been  felted,  and 
which  is  said  to  give  a remarkable  toughness  to 
the  fabric,  without  any  very  great  addition  to 
the  cost.  Curtains,  blinds,  and  bed- furniture,  of 
various  patterns,  are  produced  at  very  low 
prices ; and  it  is  fully  expected  that  the  new 
material  will  replace  leather  in  the  covering  of 
chairs,  binding  of  books,  &c.  The  feature  to 
which  special  attention  is  drawn  is  its  superiority 
over  cotton  and  woollen  materials  for  the 
curtains  of  sick-rooms.  It  is  non-absorbent, 
easily  brushed,  aud  not  likely  to  retain  contagion. 

Paper  seems  destined  to  vex  the  tailors  and 
linendrapers,  unless  they  take  to  it  kindly  them- 
selves, and  share  the  profits  with  the  stationers. 
A paper  suit  of  clothes  for  2s.  is  the  latest 
novelty,  and  it  hails  from  New  York.  The  tailors 
have  not  introduced  it;  but  the  drapers  are  selling 
the  articles,  which  are  of  Japanese  make.  These 
paper  dresses  are  said  to  be  as  tough  as  leather, 
and  as  pliant  as  linen.  Rain  will  not  reduce 
them  to  a pulp.  Perhaps  they  will  even  wash. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS.  * 

London. — It  has  finally  been  resolved  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  lend  the  London 
School  Board,  40,0001.,  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  permanent  offices.  In  reference  to 
the  competition  for  the  Board  offices,  the  com- 
mittee selected  four  architects  to  compete,  and 
it  was  thought  only  fair  that  the  unsuccessful 
competitors  should  bo  paid  for  preparing  the 
plans  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  guineas  each, 
whilst  the  successful  one  would  have  charge  of 
the  building.  As  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
building  the  committee  stated  they  would  be 
glad  of  any  suggestions  by  members  before  the 
specifications  were  sent  out. 

Ross.  — The  Educational  Department  will 
be  ready  to  sanction  schools  for  120  boys, 
120  girls,  and  180  infants,  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  referred  to.  Mr. 
Pearson  has  been  instructed  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  new  schools  ; 
also  of  boundaiy  walls,  and  the  levelling  of  the 
Henry-street  site.  The  building  to  be  of  native 
stone,  and  the  proportions  according  to  the 
letter  received  from  the  Education  Department, 
and  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Board. 

Hatley. — The  designs  committee  have  drawn 
up  a series  of  instructions  to  architects  com- 
peting for  the  premiums  offered  for  the  best 
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designs  for  a school  to  be  erected  at  Purlwell,  to 
accommodate  700  children — 300  boys,  250  girls, 
and  150  infants.  One  of  the  conditions  is  that 
the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  boundary  walls  and 
internal  fittings,  i6  not  to  exceed  5,000?. 


THE  THUNDERSTORMS. 

These  storms  have  not  yet  ceased,  but  they 
seem  to  be  on  the  wane.  Their  history  during  the 
last  eight  days  resembles  that  of  the  week  pre- 
vious, but  not  quite  to  the  same  extent,  although 
houses  and  persons,  cattle,  and  so  on,  have 
been  struck  on  many  occasions.  A curious  mis- 
chance occurred  at  Forres,  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. One  of  the  chambers  of  the  North  of 
Scotland  Chemical  Works  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  destroyed.  It  was  8 ft.  G in.  in  length, 
16  ft.  in  width,  and  1G  ft.  in  height,  and  was  built 
of  thick  sheet  lead.  It  contained  70  tons  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which,  when  the  collapse  took 
place,  flooded  the  works  and  escaped.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  1,000?. 

In  our  last,  we  spoke  of  the  storms  of  1868 
which  preceded  the  great  earthquake.  It  so 
happens  that  since  our  last  a small  earthquake  | 
has  occurred  in  Scotland.  The  locality  (Bridge 
of  Allan)  is  one  where  a similar  shock  occurred 
in  1S39,  when  the  shock  passed  from  Lisbon, 
through  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  the  north- 
west of  Scotland. 

Now  Lisbon,  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  is 
where  a great  earthquake  once  occurred,  and  we 
know  that  in  the  case  of  the  American  coasts  it  is 
where  great  earthquakes  have  heretofore  occurred 
that  earthquakes  seem  to  bo  liable  to  occur  again, 
and  that  the  great  earthquake  of  1868  happened. 
There  has  also  been  a recent  earthquake  in 
Algeria,  near  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
peninsula;  Antioch,  not  far  off,  has  been  half 
destroyed  by  earthquakes ; and  although  there 
may  be  no  greater  earthquake  anywhere  this  year 
than  has  already  happened,  the  coincidence  is 
curious ; and,  at  all  events,  these  physical  and 
electrical  commotions  appear  to  be  all  connected 
in  one  way  or  another. 


THE  WORCESTER  GUILDHALL  QUESTION. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Town 
Council,  the  report  of  the  Survey,  Building,  and 
Property  Committee,  as  to  the  Guildhall  plans, 
was  formally  received. 

Mr.  Grainger  said  the  question  now  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  council  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant they  had  had  to  deal  with  for  a long  time. 
The  plans  signed  Fiat  Just  it  ia  and  Bakalum  ap- 
peared to  be  the  best ; but  the  council  were  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  build- 
ings according  to  these  plans.  It  might  cost  from 
40,000?.  to  50,000?.  He  thought  the  wisest  course 
the  council  could  take  would  be  to  defer  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  for  three  months,  and  to 
instruct  the  committee  either  to  advertise  for 
further  plans  (no,  no)  or  seek  further  informa- 
tion from  those  who  had  not  afforded  sufficient 
particulars  respecting  the  plans  sent  in. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  estimate  of  cost  of  the 
building  to  which  Bakalum’ s plans  referred  was 
18,000?. ; that  of  Fiat  Justitia,  17,550 ?. 

Mr.  Lovesey  suggested  that  the  question  should 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  final  set- 
tlement, and  that  they  should  have  power  to  call 
in  professional  assistance  if  necessary.  Sup- 
posing they  took  this  course,  and  the  committee 
found,  when  they  had  investigated  the  plans, 
that  the  expense  of  carrying  them  out  would 
exceed  the  estimate  of  18,000?.,  it  would  become 
a question  whether  the  person  sending  in  such  a 
plan  should  receive  the  premium. 

After  some  further  discussion, 

Mr.  F.  Woodward  submitted  a proposition  to 
the  effect  that  the  Survey  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  employ  a competent  surveyor  to 
assist  them  in  their  decision  as  to  the  best  plan, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  council. 

It  was,  however,  ultimately  moved  by  Mr. 
Lovesey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bozward,  and  carried, 
Mi'.  Woodward  only  dissenting,  “that  the  plans 
be  referred  to  the  Survey,  Buildings,  and  Pro- 
perty Committee,  with  instructions  to  select 
those  they  recommend  to  the  council  as  entitled 
to  the  premiums  offered  by  the  instructions  to 
architects.” 

At  a subsequent  period  of  the  meeting, 

Mr.  Airey  presented  a memorial  from  a public 
meeting  held  recently  against  the  proposed  re- 
building or  reconstruction  of  the  guildhall,  and 
recommending  the  necessary  repairs  to  be 


effected.  This  memorial  was  received,  and  pur- 
suant to  notice,  Mr.  Airey  then  moved — 

“ That  the  memorial  now  read  be  received,  and  in  com- 
plying with  the  prayer  thereof,  the  Council  instruct  the 
Survey,  Buildiugs,  aud  Property  Committee  not  to  take 
any  further  steps  at  present  for  the  re-building  or  re- 
construction of  the  guildhall,  but  that  they  proceed  to 
ascertain  what  repairs  are  necessary  with  a view  to  the 
same  being  executed  with  all  convenient  despatch,  and 
report  the  result  of  such  investigation  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council.” 

At  the  close  of  another  discussion, 

Mr.  Airey  replied  on  the  whole  question,  and 
the  vote  was  then  taken,  the  names  being  re- 
corded. There  were  against  the  amendment, 
24 ; for,  5.  The  motion  was  therefore  declared 
lost. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSIONS. 

The  Northamptonshire  excursion,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  will  last 
' from  the  19th  inst.  to  the  24th,  on  the  former  of 
| which  dates  the  party  will  leave  the  King’s- 
! cross  Station,  London,  by  the  7'50  train,  aud 
will  arrive  at  Peterborough  at  10.16 ; thence 
they  will  proceed  by  the  Midland  Railway, 
leaving  Peterborough  at  10  32,  and  arriving  at 
Stamford  at  10  52  a.m.  The  dinner  will  take 
place  at  the  George  Hotel,  Stamford,  where  Mr. 
Sharpe  will  deliver  an  address.  From  eight  to 
eleven  buildings  will  be  visited  each  day.  The 
final  dinner  will  take  place  at  Northampton. 


THE  PRE-HISTORIC  REMAINS  ON 
ROMBALD’S  MOOR. 

The  members  of  the  Leeds  Naturalists’  Field 
Club  and  Scientific  Association  have  walked  over 
Rombald’s  Moor*  from  Saltaire  to  Ukley,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  John  Holmes,  of  Methley, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  rock  markings 
and  primitive  structures  discovered  there. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  over  Shipley  Glen  they 
found  the  first  specimen,  consisting  of  a circular 
elevation,  along  the  inner  and  outer  edge  of 
which  were  placed,  at  intervals,  slabs  of  grit- 
stone, set  on  edge.  Between  these  two  circles 
there  was  a sort  of  irregular  pavement,  made  up 
of  small  fragments  of  the  same  kind  of  stone. 
Mr.  Holmes  pointed  out  the  chief  features  of  this 
circle,  and  called  attention  to  many  pieces  of 
rock  whose  smoothly-planed  surfaces  indicated 
1 unmistakably  the  former  presence  of  glaciers. 
The  party  passed  through  the  village  of  Eldwick ; 
and  near  the  “ Shooting-Box  ” a well-defined 
circular  elevation,  eleven  or  twelve  yards  in 
diameter,  with  a single  row  of  stones,  was  come 
upon.  Mr.  Holmes  explained  that  structures  of 
the  same  kind  had  been  found  in  Algeria,  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  even  in  India ; and  Mr. 
Teesdale  stated  that  he  had  often  seen  such  circles 
in  India,  as  well  as  in  Palestine ; but  that  there 
they  were  in  a more  perfect  condition.  Mr. 
Holmes  further  stated  that  they  were  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  Turanians,  and 
exhibited  a “ flint  flake,”  found  in  the  circle 
under  inspection,  as  confirmatory  of  such  a sup- 
position. 

At  that  part  of  the  moor  which  is  immediately 
above  Ilkley,  circles  of  stones,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, wero  seen  in  abundance,  many  of  them 
being  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  in  some 
cases  enclosing  smaller  ones.  Other  lines  of 
stones  there  were  in  which  curvature  was 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  evident.  Many  of  the  circles 
contained  a large  boulder  in  the  centre,  and  on 
the  upper  surface  of  this  were  ring  and  cup 
marks.  In  two  or  three  instances  some  of  the 
party  cleared  away  the  soil  from  the  top  of 
large  boulders,  and  unearthed  fine  specimens. 
In  some  cases,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  only  a 
cup  visible ; in  othei’s,  the  cups  were  surrounded 
by  one,  two,  or  three  rings.  The  abundance  of 
these  cup  and  ring  marks  was  astonishing. 


IRON  AND  THE  IRONWORKS  OF  ROMAN 
BRITAIN.! 

For  countless  ages  before  iron  came  into  the 
humblest  use,  mankind  had  passed  through  the 
toilsome  periods  of  stone  or  Hint  cutlery ; then 
of  copper,  pure,  soft,  and  well-nigh  useless,  till, 
at  a later  time,  hardened  by  tin,  which  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  Phoenicians  transferred 
from  Cornwall  to  Sinai. 


* The  western  moorlands  of  Yorkshire  are  a part  of 
that  long  range  of  mountains, — the  Pennine  chain, — 
which  stretch  north  from  Stafford  into  Scotland. 

t From  a paper  by  Mr.  Grover.  Bead  at  meeting  of 
British  Archeological  Association,  at  Wolverhampton. 


In  the  comparatively  civilised  days  when  the 
Grecian  chiefs  wasted  ten  years  in  wrangling 
round  the  walls  of  Troy,  bronze  was  the  metal  ; 
used  for  their  offensive  and  defensive  armour  -r  \ 
and  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  tells  us  that,  Ji 
by  an  express  stipulation,  the  Roman  people  I 
agreed  with  Porsena  that  they  should  only  use  ®j 
iron  for  implements  of  agriculture.  This  was-  J 
about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  for  I 
nearly  300  years  more  they  continued  to  use 
bronze  weapons,  with  which  they  encountered.  A 
Hannibal,  in  the  second  Punic  war. 

Yet  we  have  allusion  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  » 
somewhat  extensive  use  of  iron  in  the  times  of 
Moses ; and  we  all  remember  that  the  great  king  k 
of  Basan,  Og,  boasted  an  iron  bedstead,  although  , 
we  do  not  know  what  resemblance  that  article® 
of  furniture  would  have  to  the  present  Binning-  .1 
ham  make. 

Sisera,  too,  had  900  chariots  of  iron,  which  I 
indicates  an  extensive  iron  rolling  stock  in  his  3 
time,  which  was  1,300  years  before  the  Christian  1 
era. 

But  as  we  pass  further  west,  into  the  land  of 
the  Gauls  and  Britons,  we  find  bronze  weapons  | 
in  almost  universal  use  at  the  period  of  the  * 
Christian  era. 

From  these  dates  we  are  enabled,  in  some-  i 
measure,  to  note  the  high  progress  of  civilisation  ; 
which  the  nations  of  ancient  Syria  had  attained  : 
at  a very  early  period,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  West  of  Europe.  When  Caesar  landed  here, 
he  found  a limited  use  of  native  iron  amongst  f 
the  natives,  as  he  states,  in  rings  for  money  ; but  1 
he  must  have  been  in  some  error  here,  for  gold  1 
and  silver  coinage  existed  to  a large  extent  in 
Britain  before  his  arrival. 

The  tardy  introduction  of  iron  into  the  West.  | 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  difficulties  involved  .1 
in  generating  the  high  heat  required  to  smelt  it.  j-| 
The  most  productive  method  which  appears  to  i 
have  been  employed  was  to  construct  a small  air  :i 
“bloomery,”  or  blast  furnace,  or  chimney,  of 
clay,  in  which  alternate’  layers  of  ironstone  and  I, 
charcoal  were  placed,  and  through  the  bottom  of  i, 
which  funnel-shaped  holes  entered  from  the  : 
side.  This  primeval  structure  stood  on  the  top  \ 
of  high  ground,  and  when  the  wind  blew,  a j 
species  of  feeble  blast  was  obtained,  and  the  ore  ij 
was  sufficiently  reduced  to  be  capable  of  manipu- 
lation between  heavy  stones. 

I need  not  state  that  this  was  a “ cold  blast  ” j 
process,  and  I cannot  find  that  the  idea  of  “ hot.  i| 
blast  ” seems  ever  to  have  entered  into  the  head  i 
of  the  primitive  ironmaster.  Yet  we  do  find  a u 
rough  conception  of  it  in  the  furnaces  of  the  ij 
ancient  Peruvians  for  smelting  silver,  who  em.  ; 
ployed  furnaces  such  as  those  described,  but  v 
with  the  addition  of  stone  hearths  outside  the 
air-hole,  on  which  burning  charcoal  was  laid  to  (j 
heat  the  air  before  it  entered  the  furnace  : this  ■ 
is  “ hot  blast.” 

The  next  improvement  in  the  iron  make,  ap-  ij 
pears  to  have  been  the  employment  of  bellows 
for  creating  an  artificial  blast : these  seem  to  have 
originated  in  Central  Asia,  aud  consisted  of  goat- :: 
skins,  worked  by  a woman  or  a boy,  probably  by  ; 
the  feet.  This  was  a great  step  in  the  right  ij 
direction.  Those  amongst  us  who  take  an  in- 1| 
terest  in  the  iron  trade,  no  doubt  have  read  of  a ■: 
number  of  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Cramp-  j)l 
ton,  of  Woolwich  Arsenal,  on  the  proposed  em-  jj 
ployment  of  coal-dust  in  reverberatory  furnaces, 
yet  we  find  that  in  India  the  charcoal  used  was . 
frequently  ground  into  dust,  also  the  furnaces-;, 
were  charged  from  the  top  as  the  Staffordshire;; 
blast  furnaces  are  now-a-days. 

The  iron  masters  of  Roman  Britain,  appear  to- 
have  worked  on  a very  extensive  scale,  and  seem 
to  have  made  use  of  water-power  for  driving, 
their  blast  or  bellows ; for  the  most  extensive  re- 
mains  of  cinder-heaps  are  generally  found  by 
the  side  of  streams  in  Britain,  and  both  in 
Sussex  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  remains  are. 
found  of  ancient  tanks  in  such  situations  as  tot 
point  directly  to  their  use  as  reservoirs  of  motive, 
power.  But  the  most  remarkable  invention  for. 
producing  “blast”  discovered  in  Roman  Britaiai 
was  found  at  Lanchester,  the  Ancient  Epiacun® 
in  Durham,  where  extensive  ironworks  existed,' 
and  where,  no  doubt,  the  arms  of  the  two^ 
legions  on  the  wall  were  fabricated  and 
repaired. 

Dr.  Bruce,  describing  the  spot,  says  : — “ Thel 
method  of  producing  the  blast  necessary  to 
swell  the  metal  was  made  apparent.  Two* 
tunnels  had  been  formed  in  the  side  of  a hill, 
they  were  wide  at  one  extremity,  but  tapered* 
off  to  a narrow  boro  at  the  other  where  they 
met  in  a point.  The  mouths  of  the  channels: 
opened  towards  the  west,  from  which  quarter; 
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a prevalent  wind  blows  in  'this  valley,  and 
sometimes  with  great  violence,  — the  blast  re- 
ceived by  them  would,  when  the  wind  was 
high,  be  poured  with  considerable  force  and 
[effect  upon  smelting  furnaces  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tunnels.” 

Now  without  venturing  to  approach  technical 
(ground  too  closely,  I must  ask  you  to  follow 
| me  to  its  confines  a little,  while  I endeavour 
I to  explain  the  leading  changes  which  occurred 
jin  the  iron  make  in  consequence  of  the  forms 
j of  the  furnaces. 

| First,  we  have  the  “air  bloomery,”  or  air 
Ifurnace  of  the  high  hill,  driven  by  the  wind,  as 
Ht  passed  through  little  conical  holes  in  the  sides. 
(This  must  have  been  a painfully  slow  and  fickle 
process,  and  the  ore  would  become  de-oxidised, 
md  by  long-continued  low  heat  a “ cementation” 
jf  the  metal  would  take  place.  There  would  be 
io  fusing,  no  melting  of  the  ore,  no  oozing  metal  or 
iquidification  as  we  got  from  onr  blast-fumaces, 
•ut  the  product  would  be  a glowing  mass  of  im- 
perfectly malleable  or  wrought  iron,  mixed  with 
3inders,  dirt,  and  unreduced  oxide.  This  lump 
vould  be  drawn  out  of  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
ind  put  under  heavy  tilt-hammers,  driven  by 
vater  or  animal  power.  At  each  successive 
plow  the  glowing  mass  would  acquire  purity  as 
j.he  sparks  flow  from  it.  The  Roman  forgeman 
tvould  keep  on  turning  it  round,  and  over  and 
)ver,  till  at  last  a “ bloom,”  or  block  of  wrought 
ron  would  result. 

The  first  great  improvement  in  this  process 
Jyould  be  the  addition  of  artificial  blast  in 
•bellows.  This  was  the  f urnace  of  Roman  B ritain, 
nd  would  be  called  a “blast  bloomery,”  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  air  bloomery,  which  probably 
Ipreceded  Roman  times  here. 

The  application  of  blast  would  offer  great 
Advantages, — it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
n elevated  site,  and  render  the  whole  process 
lore  equable  and  certain.  Yet,  although  the 
retliod  of  reduction  would  remain  the  same,  the 
Jesuit  would  be  very  different ; for  if  the  blast 
ivas  strong  enough  the  iron  would  be  melted,  and 
partial  carbonisation  taking  place,  a sort  of 
tessemer  steel  would  result,  totally  useless  to 
he  Roman  smith,  as  he  could  not  forgo  it. 

So  it  became  necessary  to  invent  another  pro- 
ss,— a primitive  refining.  The  metal  was 
iheatod  with  plenty  of  charcoal,  and  the 
allows-pipe,  being  removed  from  the  bottom  of 
ie  furnace,  would  be  put  on  the  top,  and  direct 
be  blast  over  the  surface,  charcoal  being  also 
lut  on  from  time  to  time  till  it  was  all  burnt  out, 
id  the  iron  became  tough  and  malleable.  It  is 
lossible  that  the  entire  operation  was  conducted 
^ m the  Catalan  forge,  in  one  heat  or  at  one 
leration,  and  all  conducted  in  one  little  furnace, 
z.,  the  “ blast  bloomery.” 

I shall  perhaps  be  travelling  out  of  the  sub- 
let if  I give  any  more  processes,  for  to  this 
tage  only  had  the  iron  manufacture  reached 
hiongst  the  ironmasters  of  Roman  Britain  ; yet 
word  on  the  subsequent  great  invention  of 
st-iron,  which  forms  the  staple  of  our  modem 
lidustry,  and  which  the  Romans  had  not  reached 
wcept  perhaps  incidentally. 

*B?dern  “ blast  furnace,”  such  as  we  see 
tlus  Black  Country,  which  turns  out  its  many 
mdred  tons  of  “cast-iron”  or  “pigs”  a week, 
bd  sends  flames  and  smoke  to  heaven,  like  some 
hgry  volcano  in  its  wrath,  is  but  the  man  full, 
jt-own  from  the  child,  the  “ blast  bloomery.” 

« As  demand  increased,  the  little  bloomery 
*axed  higher  and  higher,  from  the  infantine 
Tt-  or  4 fc.  of  the  third  and  fourth  century  of 
pman  days,  to  (curious  coincidence)  15  ft.  or 
I)  ft.  high  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  the 
pyhood  of  the  blast-furnace ; but  now  we  see 
Ki  40/t . I and  even  more,  in  his  swarthy 
ncle  of  giant  manhood. 

His  increased  height,  howover,  had  caused  a 
peat  change  in  his  capabilities,  and  the  result 
most  surprising.  As  the  ore  descended  from 
ie  top  through  a longer  length,  its  contact  with 
e charcoal  would  be  prolonged,  and  a higher 
late  of  carburation  ensuing,  the  product  would 
i “cast  iron. 

This  new  era  in  Iron's  story  i,  snpposed  to 
.te  from  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  ceu. 
jry.  Mr.  Mushet  endeavours  to  fix  the  date  of 
e first  blast-furnace  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  at 
D.  1550,  but  he  never  saw  a casting  older  than 
120.  The  progress  then  became  rapid  ; for  in 
|e  seventeenth  century  iron  was  exported 
jam  England. 

I Mr-  Grover  next  showed  that,  although  the 
>mans  had  mineral  coal  at  nearly  all  their 
itions,  and  it  was  not  unfrequently  met  with 
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in  their  villas  in  Britain,  yet  only  charcoal  was 
used  m smelting.  In  the  Roman  villas  in 
Britain  vast  quantities  of  iron  were  used,  much 
more  than  in  an  English  modem  house  of  similar 
dimensions.  The  number  and  variety  of  iron 
keys  were  truly  surprising,  and  gave  one  an 
astonishing  insight  into  the  elaborate  domestic 
economy  and  housekeeping  arts  of  our  early 
conquerors  here.  Chests,  caskets,  cupboards, 
pantries,  sideboards,  and  dressers,  though  long 
perished,  were  indicated  by  their  locks  and  keys) 
and  must  have  been  a goodly  array.  Besides,’ 
they  found  door-keys  and  locks,  and  bolts  and 
hinges,  and  what  was  more  curious,  lifting-latch 
keys,  such  as  were  now  used  by  late  bachelors 
in  London  houses.  Then  there  were  padlocks 
and  cylindrical  locks,  and  keys  attached  to  rino-s 
to  wear  on  the  finger,  though  these  were  generally 
of  bronze.  Fire-dogs,  of  handsome  make,  in  iron 
had  been  found,  showing  that  fire-places  had 
been  partially  in  use  in  some  of  the  apartments. 
In  addition  to  the  articles  already  named  they 
found  numerous  hunting  weapons,  knives,  scis- 
sors, and  nails  of  all  variety  of  sizes,  not  only  for 
building  purposes,  but  for  the  soles  of  the 
sandals  of  Roman  farmers.  At  Chedworth  Villa, 
two  large  masses  or  blooms  of  iron  were  found’ 
evidently  brought  to  the  villa  to  be  worked  up) 
and  this  was,  perhaps,  the  explanation  of  the 
quantity  of  iron  generally  found.  A resident 
smith  was  employed  in  the  villa.  He  was  always 
at  it,  and  when  the  repairs  of  locks,  keys,  and 
tanning  implements  did  not  keep  him  going,  he 
npn°Uvfc  ?mPl0?ed  llis  time  in  working  out  some 
ot  the  little  ingenious  iron  devices  in  rings  and 
keys.  The  chief  locations  of  the  iron  industry 
in  Roman  Britain  were  in  Sussex,  in  the  vast 
iorestsof  Anderida,  as  the  locality  was  then  called 
and  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Pits  from  which  the 
ore  had  been  extracted  were  found  in  Sussex 
together  with  great  heaps  of  cinders,  accom- 
panied with  Roman  pottery  and  coins  ; but  it 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye  that  the  most 
workings  existed.  Indeed,  that  district  must 
have  been  the  primeval  “Black  Country”— the 
dark,  rich,  centre  of  smoke,  noise,  and  industry, 
i or  many  miles  together  the  ground  wai  formed 
of  a continuous  bed  of  iron  cinder.  About  Mon- 
mouth and  Ross  must  have  been  the  Dudley  and 
Birmingham  of  Roman  Britain.  The  cinders 
contained,  some  of  them  40  per  cent,  of  metal, 
and  throughout  the  last  300  years  numerous 
blast-furnaces  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  had  been 
supplied  solely  with  Roman  scoria. 


PRESTWICH  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


A new  workhouse  has  recently  been  erected 
near  Manchester  for  the  guardians  of  the  Prest- 
wich  Union.  The  site,  which  is  approached  by 
a road  leading  from  Crumpsall-green  to  Blackley, 
forms  a part  of  the  Bongs  estate,  on  another 
portion  of  which  stands  the  new  workhouse 
belonging  to  the  township  of  Manchester,  so  that 
the  property  of  the  Prestwich  Board  of  Guardians 
is  immediately  contiguous  to  that  of  the  Man- 
chester board,  and  separated  by  a boundary 
wall,  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  two 
boards.  The  site  of  the  proposed  building 
being  of  a very  irregular  and  uneven  shape,  has 
involved  a great  deal  of  levelling,  and  a portion 
of  the  ground  being  very  hilly,  there  has  neces- 
sarily been  a considerable  amount  of  excavation. 
I ortions  of  the  building  are  erected  in  a valley 
down  to  which  the  ground  has  been  levelled. 
The  approach  road,  passing  through  the  grounds, 
sweeps  up  to  the  main  entrance,  passing  on  the 
right  the  farm  belonging  to  the  Manchester 
guardians.  The  main  entrance  is  in  the  form  of 
an  arched  gateway,  on  the  right  of  which  is  the 
porter’s  lodge,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  his 
residence.  On  the  first  floor  are  committee  and 
clerks’  rooms,  adjoining  which  is  a reception- 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  having 
business  with  the  committee  or  clerk.  Passages 
to  the  right  and  left  lead  to  the  probationers’ 
ward,  with  fumigatories,  clothing  stores  for  male 
and  female  inmates,  together  with  the  usual 
lavatories,  &c.  Behind  these  are  wards  in  which 
patients  suffering  from  skin  disease  will  be  re- 
quired to  remain  a certain  time  before  bein°- 
passed  into  the  house.  Passing  up  the  centr^ 
avenue,  we  come  to  a flight  of  steps  leading  to  an 
elevated  platform  in  front  of  the  main  building, 
which  will  serve  as  an  airing-ground  for  the  use 
ot  the  aged  and  infirm ' of  both  sexes,  as  well 
as  the  harmless  insane. 

Entering  the  main  building  are  the  master’s 
and  matron’s  parlours,  which  occupy  the  central 


front,  the  windows  of  their  rooms  commanding  a 
view  of  the  front  part  of  the  building  and 
am'ng-ground.  A central  staircase,  exclusively 
tor  the  use  of  the  officers,  leads  to  the  master’s 
and  matron’s  bedrooms,  which  are  placed  above 
their  sitting-rooms.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the 
central  staircase  are  large  stone  staircases  for 
the  use  of  the  male  and  female  inmates,  and 
adjoining  these  are  wards  for  the  able-bodied, 
w lose  Bleeping-rooms  occupy  a corresponding 
position  on  the  floor  above.  There  are  offices  for 
the  master  and  matron  situated  behind  the  main 
staircase,  with  projecting  windows  overlooking 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  able-bodied  behind, 
and  so  arranged  (by  a small  window  looking  into 
the  dming-hall  on  each  side)  as  to  give  the 
pnncipal  officers  in  charge  a thorough  inspection 
ot  the  whole  building.  The  able-bodied,  in 
passing  from  the  day-room  to  their  separate 
wards,  have  to  pass  by  the  doors  of  these  offices, 
thus  again  bringing  them  under  the  supervision 
of  the  master  and  matron.  There  is  a door  of 
separation  right  and  left  of  the  principal  stair- 
case for  the  aged  and  infirm,  whose  day-rooms 
and  sleeping-rooms  are  placed  side  by  side  on  the 
same  level  on  each  floor.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  probably  more  than  half  of 
this  class  who  could  not  dine  in  the  general 
dining-room  may  live  entirely  on  the  ground 
floor,  whilst  the  more  aged  and  infirm  can  live  on 
the  same  level  upstairs.  The  second  door  of 
separation  at  the  further  end  of  this  passage 
leads  to  the  wards  appropriated  to  the  epileptic 
inmates  on  the  ground  floor,  and  those  for  the 
harmless  insane  on  the  floor  above.  The 
room  for  the  attendant  is  placed  so  that  he 
can  conveniently  inspect  from  his  window 
all  the  dormitories.  Special  care  has  been 
exercised  in  the  arrangement  of  the  water- 
closets,  lavatories,  &c.,  which  are  divided  by  a 
short  ventilated  passage  from  the  ward  itself, 
so  as  to  admit  of  a thorough  draught  of  air 
through  the  whole.  Projecting  behind  the 
main  building  is  the  dining-hall,  with  the 
chapel  above,  the  entrances  to  which  aro  so 
arranged  as  to  bring  each  person  under  the  eye 
of  the  master  or  matron  when  passing  into  either 
of  the  above-named  places.  Provision  is  made 
for  seating  about  200  at  meals,  and  this  number 
might  be  increased  if  necessary.  The  kitchen, 
pantry,  bread-store,  and  other  necessary  depart- 
ments are  placed  behind,  and  are  easy  of  acoess 
to  the  dining-hall,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
hospital  buildings  on  the  other,  the  latter  being 
situated  in  a group  at  the  back.  There  is  a 
workshop  on  the  men’s  side,  with  boiler-house, 
stabling,  cart-shed,  and  coal-shed.  On  the  female 
side  are  washhouses,  laundry,  foul  linen-shoot, 
bakehouse,  coal-shed,  &c.  At  the  rear  of  the 
domestic  offices  is  a cross  corridor,  separating 
the  main  building  from  the  hospital  buildings, 
which  are  so  placed  as  to  be  completely  detached 
from  the  general  workhouse.  The  hospitals  are 
built  on  the  pavilion  principle,  there  being  four 
pavilions,  containing  male  and  female  wards, 
easily  accessible  to  the  domestic  offices  and  the 
surgery.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  kitchen 
and  domestic  offices  is  the  convalescent  day- 
room  for  inmates  of  both  sexes.  The  wards  are 
two  stories  high,  and  have  each  of  them  a small 
scullery,  and  sleeping- room  for  the  nurse  or 
ward  attendant.  Each  hospital  has  a hoist, 
dust-shoot,  water-closets,  bath-rooms,  and  lava- 
tories, arranged  on  a similar  principle  to  those 
already  referred  to.  Over  each  water-closet  and 
bath-room  is  a tank  for  storing  water. 

One  great  object  of  the  architect  has  been  to 
centralise  the  administrative  department  as  far 
as  practicable,  so  as  to  admit  of  distribution  of 
food,  and  faoility  of  supervision  to  those  in 
charge.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  principal 
object,  has  been  to  give  a liberal  allowance  of 
cubical  air-space,  together  with  sufficient  light 
and  ventilation.  As  one  means  of  accomplishing 
this,  the  pavilion  principle  has,  to  some  extent, 
been  carried  out  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
main  building,  or  workhouse  proper,  in  which 
the  long,  dark,  and  ill- ventilated  passages  usually 
found  in  such  buildings  have  been  substituted 
by  light,  airy  corridors.  Utility  rather  than 
appearance  having  been  the  aim  of  the  guardians, 
the  building  is  very  simple  in  design. 

The  architect  of  the  building  was  Mr.  Thos. 
Worthington,  of  Manchester;  and  the  general 
contract  was  let  to  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sous,  for 
21,7751.  The  foundations  formed  a separate 
contract,  for  3,2501. ; and  the  cost  of  fittings, 
land  and  purchasing,  commission  to  architect 
and  surveyor,  road -making,  &c.,  increased  the 
total  amount  to  37,7751. 


PBESTWICH  UNION  WOEKHOUSE,  NEAE  MANOHESTEE. Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  Architect, 
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ACCIDENTS. 

I St.  Alban's  Abbey. — Ax  accident  has  occurred 
I it  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  which  is  now  in  process 
|)f  restoration,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 

Ixeorge  Gilbert  Scott.  The  great  central  tower 
las  been  shored  up  and  strengthened,  and  the 
yorkmen  are  pointing  the  stonework  of  the 
sxterior,  for  wliich  several  heights  of  scaffolding 
lave  been  erected ; and  while  the  men  were  at 
vork  on  the  uppermost  scaffolding  a portion  of 
t gave  way,  and  four  of  them  fell  on  to  the 
oof  of  the  nave  of  the  abbey,  between  40  ft. 
,nd  50  ft.  One  was  severely  injured  in  the 
pine,  in  addition  to  being  much  bruised.  The 
'ther  men  were  also  much  bruised  and  shaken. 

The  Wakefield  and  Barnsley  Canal. — The  cm- 
•ankment  of  this  canal  at  Old  Mill,  near  Barns- 
3 y,  has  given  way,  owing  to  the  water  getting 
trough  the  bottom  of  the  sides.  The  water 
.owed  into  the  fields  adjoining,  and  it  had  to  be 
3t  out  for  some  distance,  in  order  that  the 
jakage  might  be  repaired. 

Dewsbury. — Some  foot-passengers  at  Thornhill 
iees  observed  a large  crack  in  a new  grocery 
stablisliment  opened  about  a month  since,  and 
hey  gave  the  alarm.  The  family  promptly  left 
he  place.  They  had  hardly  got  into  the  street 
dien  the  whole  of  the  building  came  down.  The 
bock-in-trade  and  the  furniture  were  destroyed, 
nd  the  building  was  rendered  uninhabitable.  It 
i supposed  that  the  foundations  had  been  badly 
onstructed,  and  that  an  excavation  made  near 
> caused  the  building  to  give  way. 

Oldham. — A fire  has  occurred  at  the  mill  of 
fessrs.  Ogden,  cotton  manufacturers,  near  Old- 
I am-  The  damage  is  estimated  at  30,0001. 

I 'orty  thousand  spindles  were  destroyed.  A 
I reaving-slied  and  warehouse  were  saved  by  the 
I remen.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  liavo  originated 
I y the  friction  of  the  machinery. 


I CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST, 
ISLINGTON. 

I Tnis  church,  which  stands  at  the  meeting- 
I >int  of  Cleveland-road  and  Almorah  - road, 
I ownham-road,  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord 
I ishop  of  London  on  the  6th  of  August.  The 
I mrch  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  chancel 
I 3les  (comprising  organ-chamber  on  the  south 
I le  and  vestry  on  the  north),  with  bell-cote 
I ring  above  the  chancel  arch.  There  are  three 
I >rches,  one  to  the  vestry,  and  one  to  each  of 
fl  e aisles.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated,  and 
I e building  is  erected  of  brick,  with  stone 
I -essings,  and  tracery.  The  interior  is  of  brick, 
I namented  with  coloured  work,  with  bands  and 
I s vices.  The  chancel  is  a semi-octagon,  with 
I irth  and  south  arcades  to  the  vestry  and  organ  - 
I amber.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aTsles 
I ' five  bays,  having  stone  shafts  and  capitals, 
lid  bases,  and  stone  arches.  The  whole  has 
ien  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
chitect,  Mr.  Wm.  Wigginton,  save  the  tem- 
•rary  font,  which  was  a gift.  The  whole  cost, 
eluding  fencing  and  lighting,  will  be  under 
0001.,  and  the  accommodation  is  for  between 
•0  and  800.  Mr.  Heath,  of  Homsey-road,  is 
e contractor.  A bad  foundation  and  an  awk- 
ird  site  increased  the  architect’s  difficulties. 


RE  I GATE. 

Snt,— Permit  me,  as  a burgess  of  the  borough 
Reigate,  and  a resident  there  for  more  than 
irty  years,  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your 
tide  in  the  Builder  of  the  10th  inst. 

I Severe  as  your  remarks  are,  they  are  but  too 
ly  deserved.  It  is  useless  for  any  individual 
call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the 
te  of  things ; but  I imagine,  however  much 
iy  may  chafe  under  the  strictures  of  the 
ilder,  they  will  find  they  will  be  obliged  to 
love  on”  now  that  your  eye  is  upon  them. 

- n°k  know,  sir,  of  a more  sickening  punish- 
nt  that  I could  give  you  than  to  make  you 
d the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Local 
ard  for  three  or  four  years  past, 
fou  are  doubtless  aware  that  Reigate  is  a 
ough  that  some  time  since  was  very  properly 
franchised  for  its  corruption,  and  those  who 
re  powerful  under  that  regime  still  have  great 
uence  in  the  place,  though  time  will  bring  in 
setter  class  of  men,  and  after  a while,  I 
ieve,  greatly  change  matters.  Unfortunately, 
present,  few  of  those  who  are  most  fitted  for 
ping  in  public  offices  will  accept  office.  I am 
jdierring  more  particularly  to  the  Western 


Ward,  not  because  they  are  insensible  to  their 
duties  as  citizens,  but  because  of  the  strong 
personality  which  characterises  the  proceedings 
in  all  municipal  matters. 

The  speculative  builder  has  been  allowed  to 
do  almost  as  he  likes  here,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  in  spite  of  stringent  by-laws  houses  have 
been  put  up,  both  large  and  small,  that  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  place. 

The  purchase  of  a gold  chain  for  the  mayor, 
an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a squabble 
between  two  members  of  the  council,  bearding 
the  mayor,  or,  indeed,  any  of  “the  little 
things  that  are  only  big  to  little  men,”  get 
plenty  of  attention ; but  such  a thing  as  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  inspection  of  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  houses  in  the  place  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  who  knows  but  that  the  first  offender 
might  be  one  of  their  own  council  ? Heaven 
forbid  that  they  who  make  the  by-laws  should  be 
amenable  to  them.  Under  the  Public  Health 
Act  I trust  there  will  be  a means  of  calling 
Government  attention  speedily  to  the  short- 
comings of  local  Boards. 

I trust  “ Gargoyle  ” will  find  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  us  again  soon,  and  be  able  to  report 
progress.  I enclose  my  card. 

Salus  Populi. 


THE  DUBLIN  TRAMWAYS  COMPANY. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  on 
the  8th  inst.,  a dividend  was  declared  for  the  past 
six  months  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
a sum  equal,  with  respect  to  the  period  during 
which  the  tramway  had  been  opened,  to  a rate  of 
upwards  of  11  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  report 
of  the  directors  showed  that  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  from  February  to  June  inclusive 
reached  979,581,  the  receipts  from  which  traffic 
amounted  to  11,9701.,  whilst  annexed  accounts 
exhibited  total  receipts  from  all  sourcesat  11,9701., 
working  and  other  expenses  leaving  a balance  of 
4,5711.  as  net  revenue  available  for  division.  The 
returns  are  the  more  satisfactory  that  up  to 
June  7th  only  three  miles  were  open,  2£  addi- 
tional miles  being  at  work  from  the  8th  to  the 
30th  of  that  month.  That  this  extension  will 
prove  eminently  profitable  was  shown  by  the 
increase  of  receipts  from  2,6811.  in  May  to 
3,3881.  in  June.  A statement  made  by  the  chair- 
man disclosed  a further  progressive  addition  to 
income,  the  passengers  carried  in  July  increasing 
by  108,563,  giving  receipts  of  4,3741.  The  share- 
holders seem  to  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified 
with  the  prospect  before  them. 


NEW  MANSION  AT  THANCKES,  IN 
CORNWALL. 

For  the  last  eighteen  months  or  more  workmen 
have  been  erecting  a mansion  for  Lord  Graves, 
and  the  works  are  now  so  far  complete  that  the 
family  have  taken  possession.  The  building  has 
been  erected  close  to  where  the  old  house  stood, 
and  is  situated  about  half  a mile  from  Torpoint. 
It  is  built  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  has  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  A.  Norman,  J.P.  The  southern 
aspect  commands  a fine  prospect.  The  sky-line 
of  the  building  is  broken  up  by  three  gables, 
each  surmounted  by  quaintly-carved  animals  and 
birds,  which  stand  out  conspicuously  against  the 
sky.  The  carriage-porch  is  at  the  south-western 
end,  and  from  it  rises  a high  tower,  which  forms 
a main  feature  in  the  general  grouping  of  the 
building.  Upon  one  angle  of  this  tower  is  a 
turret,  and  upon  the  one  immediately  over- 
looking the  drive  is  carved  a life-size  figure  of  a 
soldier,  in  the  costume  of  the  Tudor  period.  The 
billiard-room  is  semi-attached  to  the  rest  of  the 
building,  and  is  situated  at  the  north-west  angle. 
In  shape  it  is  octagonal,  each  cant  terminating 
with  a gable,  and  each  gable  surmounted  by 
carved  figures  of  birds,  squirrels,  &c.  Over  the 
entrance-porch  of  the  carriage-way  are  carved 
spandrels,  in  which  the  national  emblems  are 
introduced, — the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle, 
twisted  and  entwined  together  with  the  oak. 
The  materials  used  in  the  building  are  all  of  a 
comparatively  local  character.  The  walls  are 
built  of  native  limestone,  and  the  various  dress- 
ings are  in  Portland  stone,  the  stone  having  been 
selected  at  the  quarries.  The  hall  is  wide  and 
spacious,  and  the  upper  rooms  are  reached  by  a 
massive  staircase,  lighted  by  a large  stained- 
glass  window.  The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Trevena,  of  Plymouth,  builder.  Mr.  W.  Trevena, 
jun.,  Las  represented  his  father  upon  the  spot 
throughout.  The  carving  has  been  executed  by 


Mr.  Hairy  Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  by  artists  from 
his  atelier,  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  architect.  Mr.  Norman  has  been  engaged 
in  making  extensive  additions  to  Anthony  House, 
which  is  situated  about  a mile  from  Thanckes. 
The  style  of  the  main  building  is  Classical,  and 
in  the  design  for  the  extensions  the  architect 
has  maintained  the  same  character.  Mr.  John 
Pothick  has  carried  out  the  contract. 


THE  BRIDGE  IN  ST.  JAMES’S  PARK. 

SiR, — As  there  are  at  the  present  time  a number 
of  improvements  on  hand  in  the  metropolis, 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  a’ 
want  that  has  long  been  felt  in  St.  James’s 
Park. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  rowers,  with  com- 
fort, to  go  under  the  present  bridge,  and  con- 
sequently stooping  becomes  necessary.  Many 
severe  knocks  and  bruises  have  been  experienced 
by  persons  who  select  the  water  for  an  amuse- 
ment, not  a few  of  which  the  writer  has 
witnessed. 

Could  not  the  bridge  be  raised  at  least  a foot 
higher  ? The  expense  would  not  be  great,  and 
the  gradient  would  not  be  so  high  as  to  interfere 
with  much  of  the  present  surx-ounding  paths. 

This  would  be  a great  boon  to  many  amateurs 
who  patronise  the  water.  A Builder. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  STAIRS. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  the  suitability  of  Port- 
land cement  for  stairs,  the  following  fact  may  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Builder.  Several 
flights  of  stone  stairs  in  the  Central  Station  of 
this  towp  (Newcastle-on-Tyne),  by  continual 
traffic,  were  worn  quite  hollow  in  the  centre  and 
the  nose  worn  off,  consequently  each  step  was 
dangerously  narrow.  This  was  entirely  rectified 
in  the  following  manner: — The  stone  of  each 
step  was  chipped  over  its  face  and  Portland 
cement  applied  in  the  hollow  part,  running  off  to 
nothing  at  the  euds  of  the  stone,  and  a nose  of 
cement  moulded  on  ; these  were  supported  by  a- 
block  of  wood  for  a couple  of  days,  then  cleared 
away,  and  now  each  step  is  like  a solid  piece  of 
stone.  R. 


HOHCEOfVrHIC  TREATMENT. 

Sir,— Some  years  ago  I wrote  to  the  Builder  to  observe 
that  a certain  church  tower  was  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
The  churchwardens  thereupon,  instead  of  rebuilding  the 
tower,  or  having  recourse  to  any  expensive  engineering 
process,  to  rectify  the  deformity,  built  two  adjuncts, 
which  served  an  economic  purpose,  and  concealed  the 
defect.  Now,  as  the  said  tower  is  built  on  a site  inter- 
cepted bv  numerous  springs,  pne  of  these  is  probably  the 
cause  of  its  leaning,  aud  I cannot  see  a cheaper  or  more 
certain  remedy  than  to  let  down  the  side  from  which  the 
tower  leans  to  the  level  of  the  other  side,  and  this  by 
means  of  an  artiiicial  water-course  uuder  the  side  to  be 
lowered.  Suppose  the  tower  to  lean  towards  the  west 
Bore  some  distance  from  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the 
east  side  to  a depth  lower  than  the  foundation  ; connect  the 
shafts  by  a narrow  water-channel  through  the  soil,  without 
pipes  ; pour  water  iu  one  shaft,  and  pump  it  out  from  the 
opposite  shaft.  A settlement  will  take  place  too  gradually 
to  cause  any  fear  of  danger.  Of  course  the  tower  must  be 
iron-bouud  during  the  process.  When  the  tower  has 
levelled  itself,  in  caso  the  water-course  is  not  compressed, 
and  to  prevent  further  sinking,  pour  in  fluid  cement  or 
asphalte  to  fill  it  up.  Walter  Scargill. 


UNFAIR  COMPETITIONS : BRIGHOUSE.” 

Sir,— I was  greatly  surprised  on  perusing  the  letter 
published  in  the  Builder  of  the  27th  ult.  In  it  Mr.  Payton 
challenges  me  to  publish  my  name,  aud  the  authority  for 
my  statements,  which  with  pleasure  I hasten  to  do,  at  the 
same  time  taking  the  opportunity  of  replying  to  his  far 
from  gentlemanly  effusion. 

The  information  I acted  upon  appeared  in  the  Halifax- 
Courier  of  the  20th  ult.,  under  me  head  “ Brighouse," 
and  I still  fail  to  see  how  the  statement  can  be  anything 
but  correct,  as  each  lowest  tender  for  the  various  artificers' 
works  was  given  separately,  and  the  total  of  the  sums 
(nigh  6,000/.)  collectively. 

With  regard  to  the  rival  statemeuts  in  the  Courier  aud 
the  Brighouee  Neics  respectively,  I will  merely  state  that 
the  Courier  is  edited  by  the  mayor  of  Halifax,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  weekly  newspapers  in  Yorkshire. 

I still  consider  that  Mr.  P.  has  not  at  all  freed  the 
Brighouse  competition  from  the  stigma  of  unfairness. 
Even  if  the  statement  in  the  Courier  (which  I forwarded 
for  your  perusal)  is  not  correct,  which  I by  no  means, 
admit,  the  fact  of  the  lowest  tenders,  as  per  Mr.  P.’s 
letter,  being  almost  one-half  more  than  they  ought  to 
have  been  (as  I will  shortly  prove),  in  my  opinion  stamps 
the  competition  as  unfair. 

What  would  Messrs.  G.  & P.  have  said  had  the  lowest 
tender  for  the  Bradford  Town-hall  been  60,000/.,  instead 
of  40,000/.,  the  amount  given  as  the  limit.  But  “com- 
parisons are  odiou9.” 

Now  to  prove  that  the  cost  is  neurly  one-half  more  thau 
the  sum  stated  as  being  the  limit.  If  Mr.  P.  will  reperuse 
the  copy  of  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Brighouse 
Local  Board,  he  will  find  that  the  2,000/.  were  to  include 
the  boundary-walls;  so  that  Messrs.  G.  & P.'s  “ estimate 
was”  not  “in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Board,”  Of  course,  I take  no  cognizance  of  the  reductions- 
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afterwards  effected,  which  must  hare  affected  the  design 


as  a premiated  one.  . 

Your  readers  may  form  some  idea  ol  the  cost  oi 
erecting  Messrs.  G.  & P.’s  design  when  I state  that  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  cemetery  chapels  (with  tower  and 
spire)  mortuary  chapels  were  attached,  which  were 
jQmost  as  large  as  the  others,  and  that  the  entrance-lodge 
was  if  I remember  rightly,  two  stories  in  height  and  with 
bay ’windows;  entrance-gates  and  100  yards  of  boundary- 
walling were  also  included.  For  my  own  part,  and,  I may 
add,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  builders  also,  the  6,000/. 
named  in  my  first  letter  was  about  the  sum  that  would  be 
required  to  erect  the  premiated  design  in  its  entirety. 

I emphatically  deny  Mr.  P.'s  insinuations  that  we  were 
competitors  in  the  competition  referred  to,  and  with 
regard  to  the  affronts  Mr.  P.  pleases  to  heap  upon  me  I 
will  say  nothing,  trusting  he  will  have  the  good  sense  to 
apologise  for  them.  As  Before,  “ I leave  your  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions."  J.  Leejiing. 


Halifax. 


that  it  is  most  extraordinary  after  the  taxed  costs  are 
fixed  at  250/,  on  one  side,  when  they  must  be  just  as  much 
the  other  side,  and  when  the  costs  altogether  cannot 
be  less  than  800/.,  that  you  should  be  called  upon  to  try 
the  thing  over  again,  and  enable  this  railway  company  to 
keep  the  money  still  longer  from  these  people. 

The  jury  at  once  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the.full  amount. 

Mr.  Day  handed  in  a bill  of  exceptions  to  the  judge’s 
ruling.  


REMOVAL  OF  DUST  AND  TRADE 
REFUSE. 

At  Lambeth  Police-court,  Mr.  Ellison  has  given  his 
decision  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Chubb,  the  lockmakers, 
against  the  Vestry  of  Camberwell  parish  as  to  the  removal 
of  ashes,  See.,  from  their  iron  sale  works.  Mr.  Goddard 
was  counsel  for  Messrs.  Chubb,  and  Mr.  E.  Clarke  for  the 
"Vestry.  Counsel  referred  to  the  case  of  “ Lindon  v. 
Staubridge”  (26  Laic  Journal,  Exchequer  Reports).  Mr. 
Ellison,  after  a discussion  and  some  evidence,  gave  his 
opinion  on  the  question  raised.  It  was  whether  the  sub- 
stances were  trade  refuse,  or  such  as  the  parish  was 
bound  to  remove.  Of  course  dust  and  ashes,  the  produce 
of  domestic  purposes,  should  be  removed,  and  that  which 
was  produced  by  the  forges,  &c.,  used  in  manufacturing 
purposes,  was  to  be  considered  “ trade  refuse,”  and  the 
parties  themselves  to  have  them  removed.  The  two 
substances  should  be  kept  distinct.  lie  considered  that 
the  ease  in  the  Law  Journal  supported  the  view  of  the 
case  he  had  arrived  at.  It  was  arranged  that  a special 
case  should  be  submitted  to  the  Superior  Court  for 
decision.  


HINTS  HOW  TO  USE  A GRINDSTONE. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Mitchell,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  says, — 

1st.  Do  not  waste  the  stone  by  running  it  in 
water ; but  if  so,  do  not  allow  it  to  stand  in 
water  when  not  in  use,  as  this  will  cause  a soft 
place. 

2nd.  Wot  the  stone  by  dropping  water  on  it 
from  a pot  suspended  above  the  stone,  and  stop 
off  the  water  when  not  in  use. 

3rd.  Do  not  allow  the  stone  to  get  out  of 
order,  but  keep  it  perfectly  round  by  the  use  of 
gaspipe,  or  a hacker. 

4th.  Clean  off  all  greasy  tools  before  sharpen- 


jROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY : 
CARDIFF  MEETING. 


It  seems  fifty-six  sets  of  plans  and  detailed  estimates 
were  sent  in  competition  for  two  prizes  of  20/.  and  10/.  for 
the  first  and  second  best  design  for  a pair  of  agricultural 
labourers’  cottages,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  220/.  ; and  two 
similar  prizes  for  the  first  and  second  best  design  for  a 
pair  of  miners’  cottages,  to  form  part  of  a row,  no  single 
cottage  in  which  was  to  cost  more  than  90/.  The  three 
land  surveyors  who  were  appointed  judges  pronounced 
them  all  devoid  of  merit,  so  no  prize  was  awarded;  and 
as  each  set  of  plans  was  accompanied  by  an  entrance-fee 
of  10s.,  the  society  appears  to  nave  adopted  a smart  ws 
of  strengthening  their  funds.  A Subscribes. 


building  into  a church.  The  work  of  conversion,  i 
commenced  early  in  September,  1870,  and  haa 
been  steadily  proceeded  with  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  builders  being  guided  by  neither  plan  i 
nor  estimate.  The  large  doorways  of  the  barn,  . 
which  gave  room  for  the  entrance  of  the  grain  i 
crops  off  the  estate,  have  been  built  up  with 
masonry,  and  the  building  “rendered  church.  . 
like  ” by  the  insertion  of  windows  of  the  four.  . 
teenth-century  style.  There  are  eight  of  these  : 
windows,  principally  single-light ; but  iu  the 
east  window  something  more  elaborate  has  been  ■: 
attempted.  This  window  has  three  lights,  with  : 
tracery  heads,  and  is  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  'J 
the  principal  subjects  being  “ The  Ascension,”  j 
“The  Good  Shepherd,”  and  “Christ  Blessing 
the  Children.”  Over  this  window  is  a quatrefoil 
light,  geometrically  traced,  filled  in  with  stained 
glass,  bearing  the  sacred  emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  side  chancel  windows  are  also 
filled  in  with  stained  glass,  and  bear  the  figures 
of  the  Evangelists.  The  eight  single-light 
windows  aro  filled  in  with  plain  glass,  with  I 
coloured  bordering  and  centres  for  relief.  The  1 
roofing  of  the  barn  was  found  to  be  in  such  a ; 


ing,  as  grease  or  oil  destroys  the  grit.  

5th.  Observe  — when  you  get  a stone  that  | state  of  repair  that  little  was  required  to  be  donet 


suits  your  purpose,  send  a sample  of  the  grit  to  1 t0  On  the  gables,  however,  of  the  building! 


the  dealer  to  select  by 
enough. 


a half -ounce  sample  is 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

March. — The  new  church  of  St.  John,  in  the 


floriated  crosses  have  been  erected,  and  there  is 
a bell-turret,  with  bell.  The  church  consists  of  . 
nave  and  chancel.  Entrance  to  the  building  is 
obtained  by  a porch  at  the  west  end,  which  is 
an  addition  to  the  old  building,  and  is  built  of 
the  same  material  as  the  old  walls,  with  Bath, 
stone  copings  and  dressings.  The  arch  of  the*i 
porch  is  wrought  with  coloured  and  Bath  stonej 


town  of  March,  and  Isle  of  Ely,  has  been  conse- 

crated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  new  , 0__ 

church  constitutes  another, — although,  as  yet,  alternately,  and  there  are  carved  capitals  on 
small, — landmark  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the  each  side  of  the  doorway.  The  inner  doorway  . 
Fen  country,  and  at  the  same  time  adds  a useful  i is  of  Bath  stone.  The  interior  of  the  building! 
ornament  to  the  town  of  “ the  avenue  of  elms.”  has  an  open-timbered  roof, — the  original  roof  of 
Until  recent  years,  the  township  of  March  was  j the  old  structure,  which  has  been  rendered  mm 
comprised,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  within  in  character  with  its  new  purpose  by  srnaffi 
the  rectory  of  Doddington.  The  Church  of  ; spandrels  having  been  brought  down  on  each. 
St.  John  consists  of  nave,  small  side  aisles,  and  j side  to  carved  stone  corbels  on  to  the  principals*! 
ohaneel, — provision  being  made  at  the  chancel  and  the  whole  being  stained  and  varnished.' 


PROTECTION  OF  IRON. 


Sib, — lean  strongly  advise  your  correspondent  “H.J.P.” 
to  make  a trial  of  Astbury’s  oxide  of  iron  paint  for  the 
protection  of  all  kinds  of  ironwork.  Tit  lasts  longer  than 
any  other  composition,  and  has  a good  appearance  for 
years.  I trust  these  lines  will  be  of  service  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  article  in  question.  M.  A. 


THE  BURSTING  OF  TURNMILL-STREET 
SEWER. 


CT.FHK EVTVBT.T.  VESTRY  V.  METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  action  brought  by  the  Clerkenwell  Yestry  against 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  to  recover  the  sum  ‘ r 
1,854/.  damages  and  costs  already  awarded  by  arbitrat: 
for  injury  done  to  the  Turnmill-street  sewer,  by  the  cc 
pany’s  works,  came  on  for  hearing  before  Baron  Martin 
and" a special  jury,  at  Guildford,  and  the  whole  subject 
seems  to  have  been  gone  into  again  as  if  no  arbiters’  award 
had  ever  been  made. 

Among  the  witnesses  were  Mr.  S.  Bevan,  Chief  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Yestry,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Gregory,  C.E.,  who 
stated  that  in  their  opinion  the  formation  of  the  railway 
works  preceded  the  failure  of  the  sewer.  Mr.  Moretou, 
C.E.,  under  whose  superintendence  the  railway  works  were 
done,  maintained  the  contrary,  or,  at  least,  that  the  damage 
was  not  caused  by  the  cutting  of  the  railway;  and  Mr. 
B.  Baker,  Chief  Assistant  Engineer  to  Mr.  Fowler,  cor- 
roborated this  view. 

Baron  Martin,  in  summing  up,  said  : The  arbitrators 
were  appointed  in  this  case  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
plaintiffs  were  injured,  or  whether  they  had  been  injured 
at  all.  As  they  did  not  agree,  Mr.  Clutton  was  appointed 
as  umpire.  I do  not  know  him,  but  I have  understood 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  kingdom, 
who  has  been  employed  in  these  things  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Clutton,  in  this  document,  after  reciting  the  appoint- 
ment of  arbitrators  on  either  side,  and  stating  that  he 
had  taken  the  oath  before  a Justice  of  the  Peace, 
makes  an  award  of  1,640/.  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  for  injuriously  affecting,  by  the 
execution  of  their  works,  the  sewer  of  the  plaintiff's.  So 


end  for  organ  and  vestry.  The  style  belongs  to 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  at  present  to  build  a 
tower,  but  there  is  a small  turret  surrounded  by 
a flfiohe  or  bell-tower.  The  walls  consist  of 
Ancaster  stone,  with  Batli  stone  dressings,  and 
the  roof  is  covered  with  Colly  Weston  slate. 
The  building  is  erected  on  a tolerably  good 
foundation  for  the  district,  although  a good  deal 
of  concrete  had  to  be  employed  under  the  walls. 
There  are  four  arches  on  either  side  of  the  nave, 
supported  by  stout  stone  pillars,  with  carved 
capitals ; the  chancel-arch  resting  on  short 
marble  columns,  and  stone  corbels.  The  roof 
is  an  open  one,  with  timbers  stained  and  var- 
nished ; and  the  seats  which  are  open,  are  made 
of  pine,  also  stained  and  varnished.  The  main 
entrance  is  the  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  but  there  is  also  a smaller  doorway 
at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The 
chancel  is  paved  with  Maw’s  tiles,  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  London ; and  the  aisles  ar 
with  black  and  red  Staffordshire  tiles. 


These  corbels  are  all  alike,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  showing  the  limit  of  the  nave,  which  are 
carved  figures  representing  angels.  The  others: 
are  conventional  subjects.  The  chancel  is 
decorated  with  a border  of  ornament  and  devices* 
on  each  side  of  the  east  window  being  a vine,  the 
rest  of  the  wall  being  decorated  with  a pattern 
of  fleur-de-hjs.  The  splays  of  the  windows  are 
filled  in  with  devices  of  roses,  lotuses,  and  other 
flowers.  The  stalls,  altar-rails,  and  sedilia  are 
of  pitch-pine,  with  black  columns  for  relief,  with 
carved  paterae  and  angles.  The  altar-rail  has 
iron  standards,  picked  out  with  gold  and  colour* 
and  the  floor  of  the  sacrarium  is  laid  wiffi 
encaustic  tiles,  supplied  from  the  works  oi 
Mr.  Godwin,  at  Lugwardine.  The  floor  of  the 
porch  and  part  of  the  nave  are  laid  with  a 
plainer  pattern  of  tile.  The  west  gallery  ii 
constructed  of  pitch-pine,  with  carved  capital! 
and  dark  columns,  corresponding  with  the  stone.’ 
work  of  the  porch.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stonei 
laid  The  building  will  seat  about  250. 

The  I York. — Mr.  Street,  the  architect  who  lias  charge 


three-light  window  at  the  east  end  awaits  stained  | of  the  restoration  of  the  Minster  in  this  city,  hai: 
glass,  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Algernon  Peyton,  j visited  York,  and  inspected  the  progress  of  the 
bart.  The  work  is  being  executed  by  Messrs,  works.  It  was  originally  thought  that  the  root 
Clayton  & Bell.  At  the  west  end  there  are  two  of  the  south  transept  would  have  to  be  bodilj 
two-light  windows,  which  (in  common  with  those  j raised  by  hydraulic  power,  and  towards  this  ent 
the  aisles)  are  at  present  filled  with  cathedral  [ the  shoring  of  the  lower  roof  was  finished  some 
giass.  There  are  stalls  in  the  chancel  for  the  time  since.  The  outer  roof  is  now  being  stripp® 
choir;  and  the  pulpit  is  made  of  alabaster,  with  of  the  large  Westmoreland  slates  with  which  f 
open  arches.  The  chancel  is  raised  three  steps  * has  hitherto  been  covered,  and  it  is  found  to  b 
from  the  centre  aisle,  and  that  part  within  the  1 in  good  condition.  The  object  of  raising  ray 
communion-rail  is  raised  a similar  distance  from  roof  would  have  been  to  have  drawn  it  in  ; buti 


viewed  the  premises  and  seen  all  the  witnesses.  There- 
fore, it  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  notwithstanding 
ah  that  the  counsel  says,  that  he  decided  that  the  Com- 
pany had  done  the  damage.  I believe  there  was  a mistake 
in  this  Act  of  Parliament,  which  meant  that  the  money 
should  be  paid  as  a consequence  of  the  award  being  given  ; 
but  the  lawyers  found  out  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
an  action  to  get  at  the  money,  and  they,  therefore,  come 
hero  to  deny  the  very  thing  that  Mr.  Clutton  has  affirmed. 
They  fling  the  whole  of  that  away,  and  try  the  ease  over 
again,  and  tell  you  you  are  told"  to  listen  to  nothing  but 
the  evidence  given  to-day.  In  the  first  place  the 
plaintiffs  call  the  surveyor,  who  must  of  course  be 
prejudiced,  but  who  gave  his  evidence  very  well. 
Then,  however,  they  call  Mr.  Gregory,  an  independent 
man,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  kingdom, 
who  tells  you  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  works. 
Whom  does  the  other  counsel  call  ? He  calls  all  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company,  who  are  bound  to  come  here  and 
swear  it  was  their  fault.  Mr.  Clutton  heard  it  all,  and 
decided  against  them.  I have  nothing  more  to  add,  except 


tbe  chanoel-floor.  The  stone  carving  throughout 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Sanson,  of  London. 
The  heating  apparatus  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Hayden,  of  Trowbridge.  The  church,  which  will 


is  found  that  the  bulging  outward  has  be© 
slight,  and  that,  as  a consequence,  there  is  littl: 
to  do  in  this  respect.  As  soon  as  the  whole  0 
the  slates  are  off,  boarding  of  the  roof  will  com 


accommodate  400  persons,  will  cost  above  5,0001.  j menoe,  in  readiness  for  covering  it  over  wifi 


The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  of  London, 
president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Holland  & Hannen,  builders,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Fowles,  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Charlton. — This  is  a hamlet  in  Fladbury, 
and  forms  part  of  the  living  of  Cropthorne. 
Mr.  Workman  has  purchased  and  considerably 
improved  the  Charlton  Estate.  Casting  about 
him  for  a suitable  site  for  a new  church  (now 


lead.  The  two  turrets  at  each  side  of  the  sout 
entrance  will  be  taken  down,  and  substituted  b 
wooden  ones,  to  try  the  effect,  before  rebuild® 
them. 

Ashbo eking. — All  Saints’  Church,  Ashbockinj 
which  in  part  of  the  present  fabric  is  of  tl 
twelfth  century,  has  been  recently  under  repar. 
at  parish  cost,  to  save  the  walls  from  falling  it 
A desire  is  strongly  felt  to  complete  the  reston 
tion  on  a very  simple  scale  under  Mr.  E.  C.  Hak< 

i i - . ...  .1  . 1 - . . T’Kq  ofnnpront'lc  f 


U1U1  1U1  <1  DUll/ttUIO  B1UO  uil  <1  UCI  * I/UIUUU  “ J I . , 

opened),  it  occurred  to  him  that  a spacious  barn  will,  who  has  undertaken  it.  The  stonewoi  ' 
on  the  estate,  which,  from  its  substantial  the  window,  &c.,  which  is  of  the  thirteenth  c® 
character  and  style  of  building,  seemed  almost  j tury,  is  much  decayed.  There  are  a so  o * 
originally  to  have  been  intended  for  both  pur-  \ details  much  needing  immediate  care, 
poses,  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a church  such  works  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  Luff,  ui  e 
as  the  village  required ; and  thereupon,  acting  Ipswich.  , . „ , , , 

on  his  own  ideas,  he  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  | Boldon. — The  ancient  parish  church  o o 

Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Worcester,  to  convert  the  : near  Sunderland,  having  become  very  i pi  a ( 
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Luring  the  past  few  years,  a movement  has  been 
ecently  set  on  foot  to  restore  the  interior.  The 
•Id  church  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
rectecl  about  the  eleventh  century.  The  edifice 
3 in  the  Early  English  style,  though  much  of 
he  beauty  and  simplicity  has  been  defaced  by 
he  process  of  repairing  and  furnishing  pursued 
;iy  the  church  authorities  of  last  century.  It  is 
atended  to  remove  these  deformities,  and  to  this 
nd  it  has  been  determined  to  clear  away  the 
•resent  galleries,  and  substitute  open  seats  for 
he  present  square  pews.  To  effect  these  and 
ther  improvements  which  it  is  proposed  to 
aake,  it  is  estimated  that  a sum  of  1,000Z.  or 
,200Z.  will  be  required. 

Mortoinley. — The  Parkin  Jeffcock  Memorial 
Ihurch,  at  Mortomlcy,  has  been  consecrated  by 
he  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  presence  of  a 
trge  assembly,  including  the  principal  families 
f the  neighbourhood.  With  the  circumstances 
ttending  the  death  of  Mr.  Parkin  Jeffcock  the 
ublic  are  familiar,  and  it  need  only  be  said  that 
kilo  heading  a band  of  heroic  men,  after  the 
xplosion  at  the  Oaks  Colliery,  in  December, 
B66,  another  explosion  took  place,  and  he  and 
lose  who  were  with  him  perished.  He  had 
ften  desired  the  erection  of  a church  at  Mor- 
>mley,  for  the  benefit,  more  particularly,  of  the 
liners,  in  whom  he  took  a deep  interest;  and 
hen  a memorial  to  his  memory  was  contem- 
lated,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a church,  according 
> his  desire.  A fund  was  opened,  and  in  a short 
me  over  2,000Z.  were  raised.  The  Jeffcock 
mily  gave  1,000Z.,  including  the  site,  of  the 
ilue  of  200Z.,  and  among  the  subscribers  were 
arl  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Wharncliffe.  The 
lurch,  which  is  known  as  St.  Saviour’s,  is 
tuated  close  to  Mortomley  Hall,  and  is  built  in 
le  style  of  architecture  prevailing  in  the 

thirteenth  century.  The  nave  is  48  ft.  by  20  ft., 
le  chancel  28  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  there  is  a north 
'isle,  organ-chamber,  and  vestry.  The  roof  is 
’ open  stained  timber,  and  the  height  is  43  ft. 
he  seats  are  open,  and  of  stained  wood.  The 
lurch  will  accommodate  300  persons,  and  the 
tal  cost  is  about  1,900Z.  It  will  be  heated  by 
)t  water.  The  pulpit  is  of  polished  marble, 
id  that  and  the  chancel-screen  are  the  gift  of 
rs.  Jeffcock.  The  font  is  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  G. 
’ewin,  of  Wortley.  The  very  handsome  altar- 
>th  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Gainsford.  Miss 
arriott,  Mrs.  Hutton,  and  Mrs.  Burges  have 
;o  contributed  towards  the  decoration.  At  the 
rth  end  of  the  church  is  a brass  tablet,  con- 
ining  the  following  inscription  : — 

‘To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  pious  remembrance  of 
rkin  Jeffcock,  who  lost  his  life  with  an  exploring  party 
the  13th  December,  1866,  in  the  Oaks  Colliery,  near 
ruslcy,  after  the  great  explosion  there  ou  the  previous 
y,  this  church,  free  to  all,  and  dedicated  in  the  name  of 
• Saviour  of  the  world,  is  offered  by  his  surviving 
•ents,  his  brother,  and  many  friends,  on  the  7th  day  of 
gust,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1872.” 

.e  architect  was  Mr.  James  Brookes,  and  the 
atractors  were  Messrs.  Longmire  & Burge.  A 
rt  of  the  contract  was  carried  out  by  Messrs, 
ncent  & Broadbent.  Mr.  Masters  acted  as 
rk  of  the  works. 

Bromsgrove. — The  architect  of  the  new  church 
re  is  Mr.  J.  Cotton,  of  Birmingham.  Mr. 
>rton,  mentioned  in  our  account  last  week  as 
architect,  is  a member  of  the  building  com- 
ttee  only. 


SSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Vellingborough. — The  memorial-stone  of  anew 
•sleyan  chapel  and  school  has  been  laid  here. 
3 total  amount  of  subscriptions  is  nearly 
00Z.  The  site  for  the  new  chapel  is  on  what 
cnovyn  as  the  Park  Estate,  and  that  part  of  it 
ich  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  important 
ts  of  the  town.  The  proposed  chapel  is 
igned  in  the  Italian  style,  freely  treated.  It 
1 be  entered  from  the  front  by  an  open 
aded  porch,  supported  by  columns  with 
ved  caps,  and  over  the  arches  diaper-work 
1 be  introduced.  On  either  side  are  two 
rets,  containing  gallery  staircases.  The  body 
the  chapel  is  divided  by  two  wide  aisles,  and 
mgs  are  provided  for  400  persons,  and,  with 
1 i*1  galleries,  makes  a total  of  700.  A 
iy  rostrum  will  be  used,  and  a recess  in  rear 
.t  is  placed  to  give  room  and  effect.  Behind 
chapel  are  three  vestries,  two  communicating, 
ch  can  be  made  into  one  large  room.  The 
oolroom  is  behind  them,  and  is  26  ft.  by  39  ft., 

. 1 lighted  and  warmed,  and  has  an  open  roof, 
i jse  to  it  is  a kitchen,  and  in  convenient  posi- 
s are  lavatories.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
llrles  Bell,  of  London,  under  whose  direction 
[h1  beil]g  built  by  Messrs.  Barton  & Reach,  of 


Rothwell.  Mr.  Blunt,  of  Wellingborough,  is 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  estimated  cost  is  a 
little  over  1,800Z.,  to  which  are  to  be  added 
500Z.  or  thereabouts,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
ground. 

Liglitcliffe. — A Congregational'church  has  been 
erected  here  in  the  Geometrical  Decorated  style, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson, 
architects,  Bradford.  The  cost  has  been  8,500Z. 
The  edifice  stands  on  a gentle  eminence  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Liglitcliffe  Railway- 
station.  The  tower  and  spire,  rising  to  a height 
of  150  ft.  from  the  ground  to  tho  top  of  the 
finial,  has  just  been  completed.  Sir  Titus  Salt 
has  given  the  turret-clock  and  bells,  which  cost 
750Z. ; Miss  Salt  has  expended  130Z.  on  the 
pulpit,  communion-table,  and  choir-benches  ; and 
Mr.  George  Salt  defrays  the  cost  of  the  organ 
and  case,  700 Z.  The  organ  is  to  be  built  by  Mr. 
Holt,  of  Wakefield,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  of  Bradford,  a musical 
amateur.  Inclusive  of  the  gifts  of  the  Salt 
family,  the  amount  expended  on  the  church  will 
exceed  10,000Z. 

Great  Boughton , Chester. — The  memorial-stone 
of  a Congregational  chapel  has  been  laid  here. 
Tho  site  is  the  comer  of  the  new  street  between 
the  Christleton  and  Tarvin  roads,  and  near  to  the 
present  chapel,  which  it  is  intended  to  utilise  as 
a schoolroom.  So  soon  as  the  amount  given  or 
promised  towards  the  new  chapel  reached  1,000Z. 
an  architect,  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  was  appointed, 
and  the  contract  of  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  another 
citizen,  to  build  it  for  something  less  than 
1,S00Z.,  was  accepted.  Probably  with  the  cost 
of  the  land  and  extras,  the  total  will  be  2,300Z., 
and  it  would  have  been  at  least  2,500Z.  had  the 
first  design,  which  included  an  open  octagonal 
turret  at  the  south-west  corner,  been  adopted. 
The  dimensions  of  the  new  chapel  will  be  68  ft. 
by  38  ft.  6 in.  inside,  and  access  will  be  had  from 
the  Christleton-road  through  a vestibule  with 
inner  porches,  6 ft.  in  width.  The  height  inside 
is  29  ft.  to  the  ceiling,  and  to  the  ridge  42  ft., 
there  being  a triangular  space  left  in  the  roof 
for  ventilation.  Tho  roof  is  open  for  half  its 
height,  showing  its  construction  internally. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  463  sittings,  the 
seats  being  open,  with  sloping  backs.  The 
windows  will  be  glazed  with  lead  lights,  filled  in 
with  tinted  glass.  The  woodwork  of  the  interior 
will  bo  chiefly  of  pitch  pine,  the  pulpit  being 
placed  on  a raised  dais  under  an  arched  recess. 
The  general  style  of  the  building  is  Early 
English,  the  walls  being  of  brick  with  stone 
dressings.  The  front  is  to  have  a large  three- 
light  window,  with  carved  caps  and  columns, 
while  below  it  will  be  the  entrance  to  the 
building  by  means  of  two  arched  doorways,  with 
carved  capitals  and  granite  shafts.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  gable  is  a circular  louvre,  and  the 
apex  is  surmounted  by  a bell-cot  of  simple 
design.  The  side  windows  consist  of  double 
lancet  lights  between  the  buttresses,  finished 
internally  with  carved  capitals  and  stone  shafts. 
The  heating  will  be  effected  by  means  of 
Porritt’s  patent  hot-air  apparatus,  and  ample 
provision  is  made  for  ventilation. 

West  Bromwich. — The  opening  services  in 
connexion  with  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
recently  erected  in  the  Beeches-road,  have  been 
performed.  The  new  building  is  situated  close 
to  the  Birmingham-road,  and  forms  a conspicuous 
object  in  the  most  fashionable  suburb  of  the 
town.  The  chapel  is  designed  in  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture.  Exteriorly  it  is  faced 
with  Kingswinford  bricks,  with  Bath  stone 
strings,  quoins,  cornices,  pediments,  &c.,  the 
stone  being  enriched  with  carving  and  incised 
decorations.  The  interior  walls  are  relieved  with 
Ionic  pilasters,  and  over  each  pilaster  are  acro- 
teria  ornaments,  from  which  spring  the  moulded 
ribs  dividing  the  coved  ceiling  panels.  A gallery 
is  provided  at  the  entrance,  and  a rostrum  and 
pulpit  opposite.  The  arrangements  for  warming 
and  ventilating  are  complete.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Edward  Pinches,  of  West  Bromwich,  and  the 
builders  were  Messrs.  Trow  & Sons,  of  Wednes- 
bury.  The  cost,  including  land,  will  be  about 
2,600Z.,  of  which  800Z.  remain  to  be  raised. 

Bensham,  Gateshead. — The  foundation-stone 
of  a Wesleyan  new  chapel  has  been  laid  at  Ben- 
sham.  The  site  is  near  St.  Edmund’s  Cemetery, 
Gateshead.  The  new  chapel  will  immediately 
adjoin  the  schoolroom.  The  new  edifice  is  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
Redheugh  Bridge.  The  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing are  as  follows  : — Length  (including  20  ft. 
which  will  be  set  apart  for  the  choir),  70  ft.; 
width,  46  ft. ; and  height,  32  ft.  The  new  chapel 


and  will  accommodate  between  800  and  900 
persons.  The  walls  will  be  built  of  Low  Law 
blocking  and  Prudham  stone,  and  will,  in  the 
winter,  be  heated  with  hot  water.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  E.  R.  N.  Haswell,  of  North  Shields,  and 
the  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  F.  McMurtrie,  of  Gates- 
head. The  site  has  been  purchased  from  the 
Askew  estate,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  building 
is  estimated  at  6,OOOZ. 

Benton. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been 
opened  here  for  divine  service.  iThe  style  of 
architecture  is  Gothic,  and,  together  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  plan,  is  upon  the  model  of 
another  chapel  recently  erected  from  the  designs 
of  the  architect  (Mr.  George  B.  Ford,  of  Burslem). 
The  accommodation  provided  is  for  nearly  600 
persons  on  tho  ground  floor,  and  in  the  gallery 
across  one  end ; and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
chapel  is  an  orchestra,  underneath  which  is  a 
large  class-room,  and  adjoining  this  is  a minister’s 
vestry  and  lavatory,  with  closet  attached.  In 
securing  the  site  sufficient  land  was  purchased 
for  the  erection  of  schools,  which  are  to  be  built 
forthwith.  The  works  have  been  canned  out 
by  Mr.  Stringer,  of  Sandbach,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
architect.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  fittings 
is  about  3,400Z. 

Wheelock. — The  chief  stones  of  a new  Wesleyan 
chapel  and  school  have  been  laid  here.  The  site 
of  tho  new  chapel  is  in  a central  position,  oppo- 
site the  present  chapel  and  school.  The  school 
will  be  underneath  the  chapel,  which  will  seat 
406  persons,  the  school  and  class-rooms  affording 
accommodation  for  500  scholars.  The  plan  of 
the  chapel  is  an  oblong,  with  a gallery  and 
orchestra,  and  tho  stylo  of  architecture  is  Gothic 
freely  treated.  Both  the  chapel  and  school  will 
be  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  chapel  roof 
will  be  in  one  span,  to  avoid  obstructions  to 
sight,  and  the  floor  of  the  chapel  will  be  higher 
at  the  entrance  than  at  the  pulpit  end,  to  pre- 
vent obstructions  to  sight  when  the  congregation 
are  seated,  and  this  is  obtained  without  steps. 
The  vestibule  will  be  laid  with  encaustic  tiles, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Malkin,  Edge,  & Co.,  of 
Burslem,  and  the  building  is  to  be  warmed  with 
hot  air.  The  contract  for  the  buildings  and 
fittings,  which  also  includes  railing,  gates,  and 
boundary-wall  along  the  front  of  the  site,  but 
exclusive  of  warming,  has  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  William  Martin,  builder,  Haslington,  for 
1,730Z.,  and  will  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  architect,  Mr.  George  B.  Ford, 
of  Burslem. 

Hanley. — The  memorial-stones  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan Chapel  have  been  laid,  with  the  customary 
formalities,  at  the  comer  of  Rose-street  and 
Keeling’s-lane,  opposite  to  the  National  Schools. 
Messrs.  Scrivener  & Son,  of  Hanley,  architects, 
prepared  tho  plans.  The  design  is  Gothic,  and 
the  chapel,  which  will  be  60  ft.  long  by  33  ft. 
broad,  will  accommodate  300  persons.  There 
will  be  a school-room  underneath,  of  the  same 
proportions.  The  building  will  bo  of  blue  and 
red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  roof  will 
be  of  red  and  blue  tiles,  ornamentally  arranged. 
The  chapel  will  be  seated  throughout  with  open 
benching,  stained  and  varnished.  There  will  bo 
an  open-timbered  roof,  and  a gallery  at  one  end. 
The  windows  will  be  filled  with  tinted  glass. 
Two  vestries  and  a porch-entrance  will  be  pro- 
vided. Mr.  R.  Hammersley,  of  Bucknall-road, 
has  undertaken  to  erect  the  building  for  1,355Z., 
and  towards  this  sum  the  committee  had 
secured  938Z.  before  the  laying  of  the  memorial- 
stones. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Charlton  Kings. — Mr.  Higgs  having  deter- 
mined to  build  a school  suitable  to  the  growing 
requirements  of  this  parish,  the  foundation-stone 
of  a building  capable  of  accommodating  200 
children  has  just  been  laid.  The  site,  which  is 
given  by  Mr.  Higgs,  together  with  1,000Z.  to  the 
building-fund,  is  adjacent  to  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles,  and  the  architectural  character 
of  the  building  will  be  in  keeping  with  that 
structure.  Messrs.  Middleton  & Goodman  are 
the  architects  of  the  new  building,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Hawkins  is  the  builder. 


will  be  built  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  ' Lockwood  & Mawson, 


Saltaire  Literary  Institute. — We  under- 
stand that  this  building,  erected  by  Sir  Titus 
Salt,  bart.,  is  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  decora- 
tion. The  style  selected  is  Pompeian.  The 
execution  of  the  work  is  intrusted  to  Mr.  Henry 
Briggs,  of  Bradford,  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Doncaster  Parish  Church. — The  west  window 
of  this  church  is  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass, 
by  Sir  Isaac  Morley,  of  Beechfield,  as  a memorial 
of  his  late  wife,  Lady  Morley.  The  execution  of 
the  work  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  but  the  design  will  be 
first  submitted  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott. 

Free  Church,  Sightliill,  Glasgow.— A stained- 
glass  window  has  been  prepared  for  this  newly- 
erected  church.  The  window  is  a memorial  of 
the  late  Mr.  William  Collins,  the  founder,  in 
1831,  of  the  Glasgow  Church  Building  Society. 
The  leading  incident  in  the  life  of  the  good 
■centurion  has  been  selected  for  illustration. 
The  centurion  said  he  was  not  worthy  that  Christ 
should  come  under  his  roof,  but  let  Him  speak 
the  word  and  his  servant  would  be  healed ; on 
which  Christ  said,  “ I have  not  found  so  great 
faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.”  The  illustration  occu- 
pies the  three  upright  lights  in  the  window.  The 
dexter  light  contains  three  of  the  elders  of  the 
Jews  accompanying  Christ  to  see  Him  restore 
the  sick  servant  to  health;  the  centre  lights 
represent  Jesus  met  by  two  of  the  centurion’s 
servants,  and  in  the  sinister  light  is  seen  the 
centurion  tending  his  sick  servant.  Messrs. 
Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh,  are  the  artists. 

Stoke  Fleming  Church. — Painted  glass  has 
been  placed  in  the  east  window  of  this  church, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Juaniz-y- 
Echalaz  Clark.  The  subject  is  the  Ascension, — 
a difficult  one  to  treat  successfully  in  so  confined 
a space.  The  window  has  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh. 

Wellingborough  Church— The  Decorated  east 
window  of  this  church  has  been  filled  in  with 
stained  glass,  — “ In  commemoration  of  the 
thirty  years’  ministry  of  Canon  Broughton  as 
vicar,  A.D.  1871.”  The  window  is  one  of  five 
lights  of  varying  width,  with  flowering  tracery 
in  the  upper  portion.  Ther  subject  chosen  for 
illustration  is  the  “ Crucifixion.”  The  central 
light  is  filled  with  a life-size  figure  of  the  cruci- 
fied Saviour,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  lights 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  central  one  are 
filled  with  pictures  of  the  two  thieves,  the  be- 
loved disciple  and  others  finding  a place  in  the 
lower ‘part  of  the  design.  In  the  extreme  side 
lights,  the  centurion  and  soldiers  with  the  Roman 
standard  have  been  represented,  some  of  the 
soldiers  on  horseback.  The  chief  pai’t  of  the 
tracery  is  filled  with  figures  of  angels.  The 
window  has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
parishioners  of  Wellingborough,  and  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  A.  Gibbs,  of  London. 

Carlisle  Cathedral.— A new  window  of  stained 
o-lass  has  been  inserted  in  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  of  this  cathedral  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Canon  Harcourt.  The  style  of  the  masonry  is 
Gothic,  and  it  consists  of  five  lights.  The  sub- 
jects represented  in  the  window  are  all  Scrip- 
tural and  religious,  but  so  limited  is  the  space 
that  in  only  one  case  do  they  comprise  more 
than  two,  or  at  most  three  figures,  and  in  many 
instances  they  are  simply  portraits.  This  gives 
the  design  of  the  window  some  poverty  of  effect. 
The  central  and  principal  subject  is  a portrait  of 
Jesus.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 

Bath  Abbey  Church. — Mr.  Murch,  says  the  local 
Chronicle,  has  every  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  success  of  his  proposal  for  filling  the 
east  window  of  the  Abbey  in  a manner  worthy  of 
the  structure,  the  rest  of  the  work  of  restoration, 
and  the  city.  From  a circular  which  he  has  just 
issued,  we  learn  that  in  place  of  the  fifty  sub- 
scriptions of  ten  guineas  each  which  he  thought  he 
might  venture toask,hehasreceived besides  afew 
larger  and  many  smaller  subscriptions  no  less 
than  fifty-seven  several  sums  of  ten  guineas,  the 
entire  amount  promised  to  him  up  to  this  time 
•being  930/.  To  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  com- 
mittee with  whom  he  is  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose a further  sum  of  220/.  is  required.  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell  have  the  execution  of  the  work, 
which  it  is  intended  shall  represent,  in  a series 
of  seventy-six  pictures,  the  life  of  our  Lord 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Ascension.  The 
arrangement  has  the  sanction  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott. 

Bengeworth  Neiv  Church. — This  church  is  pro- 
gressing. The  stained-glass  east  window,  for 
which  a special  effort  has  been  made,  is  being 
inserted.  This  window  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Constable,  of  Cambridge.  It  portrays 
Aaron,  St.  Paul,  Christ,  St.  Peter,  and  Moses. 

Minster  Church,  Tha.net. — Two  painted  glass 
windows  have  recently  been  placed  in  the  west- 


tower  end  of  this  church,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Rogers,  of  Sheriff’s  Court,  in 
the  parish  of  Minster.  They  have  been  exe- 
cuted from  the  design  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Seddon,  of  Westminster,  the 
architect  of  Mrs.  Tait’s  Orphanage  and  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Thanet,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Thompson, 
of  Southwark.  They  represent  the  figures  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant  Saviour  and  St. 
Joseph,  standing  under  conventional  canopy- 
work.  The  background  of  one  of  the  windows 
is  a ruby,  and  of  the  other  a deep  green,  and  the 
prevailing  colours  in  the  border  are  respectively 
counterchanged . 

Halesworth  Church.— A stained  glass  window 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  this 
church,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  Stead, 
formerly  a merchant  of  this  town.  His  widow 
presents  the  memorial.  Mr.  H.  Hughes  was  the 
artist.  The  principal  figure  is  the  Ascension  of 
our  Saviour. 

St.  James’s,  Gateshead.  — A stained  glass 
window  has  been  erected  in  this  church  in 
memory  of  the  late  Colonel  Hemy  C.  Allhusen, 
of  the  1st  Newcastle  Artillery  Volunteers.  The 
work  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Barnett,  glass-stainer,  -Newcastle,  and  cost 
upwards  of  160/.  The  window  illustrates  three 
Scriptural  subjects.  The  centre  and  two  southern 
lights  are  taken  from  Luke  vii.  1 — 10,  and  the 
two  lights  in  the  north  side  are  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  x.  1—4.  The  upper  rose 
of  the  window  illustrates  the  Resurrection,  and 
the  two  intervening  roses  the  coats  of  arms  of 
the  family  and  the  corps  of  which  the  deceased 
gentleman  was  the  commanding  officer. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING. 

Hasp  or  Latch. — R.  Dempster.  A communi- 
cation. Dated  21st  July,  1871. — This  invention 
consists  in  constructing  a hasp  or  latch,  called 
“ the  safety  hasp  or  latch,”  of  a combination  of 
three  principal  parts,  first,  a hasp  or  latch  piece 
proper  of  the  usual  hook  or  other  form ; secondly, 
a bolt  attached  to  that  part  of  the  hasp  or  latch 
which  extends  between  the  eye  and  the  hook,  or 
the  equivalents  of  the  eye  and  hook,  or  either  of 
them ; and,  thirdly,  a spiral  or  other  spring,  to 
act  upon  the  above-mentioned  bolt  and  keep  it 
pushed  out,  but  also  allowing  it,  when  pressure 
is  applied,  to  recede.  To  facilitate  the  passing 
of  the  hook  over  the  staple  or  fixed  piece,  the 
end  of  the  bolt  is  formed  with  a curved  lip. 

Window  Sashes. — S.  Rogers.  Dated  22nd 
July,  1871. — Into  the  pulley  stile  is  let  a case 
containing  a ratchet-wheel  with  a steel  spring 
and  a pawl  working  in  the  teeth  of  the  said 
ratchet-wheel  connected  by  a rod  to  a handle, 
around  which  rod  is  coiled  a spiral  spring,  and 
projecting  from  the  said  case  and  leading  to  the 
inside  lining  is  an  arm.  Into  the  back  of  the 
sash  is  fixed  a rod  of  iron  or  other  material,  with 
teeth  thereon  to  correspond  to  the  teeth  of  the 
ratchet-wheel.  When  the  window  is  required 
to  be  opened,  pull  the  said  handle  or  knob, 
which  releases  the  ratchet-wheel,  and  raises  the 
sash  upwards,  the  sash  being  stopped  at  any 
position  by  the  handle  or  knob  being  let  go. 
The  sash  is  lowered  by  hand  in  the  usual  way. 

Paving  or  Flooring  for  the  Stalls  of 
Stables.  — J.  L.  Norton.  Dated  22nd  July, 
1871. — According  to  this  provisional  specifica- 
tion metal  frames  are  employed  having  cells  in 
them  to  be  filled  up  with  asplialte,  wood, 
moulded  blocks,  bricks,  or  tiles.  Between  the 
cells  or  through  the  blocks  holes  are  formed  for 
the  passage  of  moisture  or  dirt. 

Longitudinally  Corrugated  Iron  Beams. — 
R.  Montgomery.  Dated  30th  November.  — 
This  relates  to  improvements  in  the  shape  of 
the  ingot  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  longi- 
tudinally corrugated  or  folded  beams.  The  in- 
vention consists  in  casting  the  ingot  in  a mould 
so  fashioned  as  to  form  or  produce  longitudinal 
grooves  in  the  ingot,  corresponding  in  their 
number  and  relative  position  with  those  required 
in  the  finished  beam  or  rail.  To  convert  the 
ingot  thus  formed  into  a beam,  bar,  or  rail,  it  is 
passed  at  a proper  heat  tlirough  a rolling-mill 
provided  with  a series  of  finishing  grooves,  the 
first  of  which  correspond  very  nearly  with  those 
of  the  ingot.  The  invention  also  relates  to  the 
combination  of  bars  of  a peculiar  shape  in  the 
formation  of  a “ pile  ” for  the  production  of  a 
longitudinally  corrugated  beam  or  rail  of  iron, 
and  consists  in  forming  a “ pile  ” having  the 
same  shape  as  the  bar  thereby  produced,  from 
which,  with  the  same  rolls  and  the  same  number 
of  passes  a perfect  beam  is  manufactured. 


|!oohs  IJmiinir. 

"Work  and  Wages  Practically  Illustrated.  V 
By  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.  Bell  & Daldy.”  This  fl 
interesting  volume,  which  has  a preface  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  and  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Thos.  I 
Hughes,  M.P.,  will  receive  attention  in  due  J 

time. “ Specifications  for  Practical  Archi-  J 

tecture:  a Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer, 
Surveyor,  and  Builder.  With  an  Essay  on  d 
Building,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  by  Alfred  ' 
Bartholomew.  Thoroughly  revised,  corrected,  f 
and  greatly  added  to  by  F.  Rogers.  Sprigg,  J 
Atchley,  & Co.”  We  gladly  welcome  any  repub-  ■ 
lication  of  the  late  Alfred  Bartholomew’s  Essay,  3 
now  out  of  print  in  its  original  form,  and  hope 
this  volume  may  in  consequence  be  studied.  1 
But  if  we  are  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  1 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  present  editor  has  J 
done  his  work,  it  will  not  be  very  complimen-  1 
tary.  Mr.  Rogers  claims  in  his  preface  to  have  j 
adapted  the  book  to  modem  science  and  require- 1 
ments,  and  indicated  the  use  of  new  materials.  I 
When  we  say  that  the  specifications  are  described  i 
as  for  a "fourth-rate”  house,  a “third-rate”  1 
house,  a “first-rate”  house,  a mode  of  descrip-  J 
tion  (belonging  to  an  extinct  Building  Act),  l 
which  is  no  longer  recognised,  and  that  the  speci-  v 
fications  do  not  contain  a single  word  as  to  the  use  \ 
of  Portland  cement  concrete,  the  extent  of  the  \ 
trouble  which  has  been  taken  to  fit  the  book  for  \ 
the  present  day  will  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  I 

capacity. We  simply  note,  at  all  events  for  j 

the  present,  the  publication  of  " A Treatise  on  fc 
Mathematics,  as  applied  to  the  Constructive  : 
Arts.  By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.  ” (Sprigg) ; $ 
" Practical  Plano  Geometry,  giving  the  simplest  t 
Modes  of  constructing  Figures  contained  in  t 
One  Plane.  By  J.  F . Heather,  M.A.”  (Lock-  '■ 
wood  & Co.) ; and  “ Perspective,  or  the  Art  of 
Drawing  what  one  sees  explained  and  adapted  . 
to  the  Use  of  those  Sketching  from  Nature.  ■ 
By  Lieut.  W.  H.  Collins,  R.E.”  (Longmans  & I 
Co.).  

Railways  or  No  Railways.  By  Robert  F.  ' 
Faihlie.  London : Effingham  Wilson.  1872. 
The  narrow-gauge  Fairlie  system  is  now  well 
known  both  in  Europe  and  in  America ; and  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Fairlie’s  volume  is,  of  course,  to 
advocate  that  system  as  against  the  broader  ■. 
gauges.  His  narrow  gauges,  he  maiutaius,  com-  i 
bine  economy  with  efficiency,  while  the  broader 
gauges  are  both  costly  and  extravagant.  We 
have  thus  a revival  of  the  old  battle  of  the  i 
gauges  under  a new  form  ; for  what  was  formerly 
called  the  narrow  gauge,  which  overcame  the 
broad,  is  now  ranked  with  the  broad  as  against  - 
the  still  narrower  Fairlie  system.  The  British 
and  other  railways  are  like  a tree  which  has  not 
yet  thrust  forth  its  leaf-loading  twigs  ; and  what ) 
Mr.  Fairlie  wants,  we  presume,  to  do  is  to  send 
the  railway  ramifications  into  every  wealth-- 
yielding  corner  of  the  country  to  develop  its; 
multitudinous  resources,  and  gather  them  all 
into  the  main  branches  and  trunks  of  the  railway 
system  as  already  formed.  And  for  such  a pur- : 
pose  certainly  narrow  gauges  and  Fairlie  engines: 
and  other  vehicles  seem  better  adapted  than  the 
present  ponderous  system,  which  is  practically 
defective,  and  ever  must  be. 


88tis«IIan:cs. 

Memorial  Reredos  in  Dorrington  Church.' 

This  church  has  been  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a rerodos,  executed  in  Caen  stone,  which  ex- 
tends across  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  The! 
reredos,  which  is  a memorial  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Hope] 
Edwardes,  consists  of  a carved  central  subject,! 
representing  " The  adoration  of  the  Kings.”  On 
either  side,  in  niches,  are  figures  of  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  St.  Andrew,  in  whose  honour 
the  churches  of  Dorrington  and  Condover  arei 
dedicated.  Devonshire  marble  shafts,  witlii 
carved  capitals,  also  a carved  cornice  and  diapers,' 
help  to  further  enrich  the  central  part  of  the 
reredos,  which  is  exactly  the  width  of  the  east 
window— raised  by  the  officers  and  rank  and 
file  of  the  5th  company  Shropshire  Rifle  Volun-i 
teers,  in  memory  of  Mr.  IV.  J.  Hope  Edwardes) 
the  spaces  north  and  south  being  filled  up  by 
arcades,  having  carved  capitals,  marble  shafts, 
and  carved  panels.  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  1 
Earp,  Lambeth,  who  executed  the  whole  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Edward  Haycock  was  the  architect.  ■ 
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Perra-Cotta  Works  atWatcombe. — Having 
ised  through  the  biscuit-oven  the  object  is 
dy  for  the  beautifully  delicate  colour  which 

!>ears  upon  some  of  the  ware : a result  of  the 
dication,  by  hand,  of  glazes  and  enamel.  Some 
ill  figures,  such  as  butterflies,  are  printed 
m copper-plates  on  thin  paper,  and  applied  in 
ordinary  way  to  the  object  to  be  ornamented ; 
ich,  being  subjected  to  heat,  the  paper  is 
itroyed,  and  the  colour  and  markings  remain, 
m,  when  the  ornamentation  is  completed,  the 
icles  are  again  placed  in  the  oven,  with  a heat 
icient  to  fix  the  glazes,  and  this  perfects  the 
ies  of  operations  necessary  to  the  formation 
embellishment  of  a Watcombe  vase.  Suc- 
s so  signal  having  been  attained  in  the  minor 
1 utilitarian  objects,  attention  is  now  chiefly 
icted  to  ornamental  composition  and  detail ; 

, in  respect  to  flower  and  foliage  reproduc- 
sl  nothing  that  has  ever  been  produced  is  at 
icomparable  with  the  really  marvellous  pro- 
tions  of  Watcombe  in  this  department.  The 
[s  d’ceuvre  of  the  manufacture,  as  yet,  have 
n baskets  of  flowers,  and  they  claim  this  dis- 
tion  as  setting  forth  the  infinite  finesse  with 
ch  the  clay  may  be  worked  ; results  far  sur- 
fing anything,  either  ancient  or  modern,  that 
been  attempted  in  this  way.  Each  leaf  is 
irately  modelled,  and  consigned  to  its  place 
l an  exactitude  of  form  and  precision  of  sur- 
i strictly  imitative  of  nature  in  its  minutest 
til ; and  thus,  with  most  perfect  success,  are 
elled  baskets  of  roses,  passion-flowers,  lilies, 
s,  and  indeed  a variety  embracing  the  entire 
;le  of  the  picturesque  Flora.  Other  remark- 
works  are  statuettes  of  the  Princess  Louise, 
Marquis  of  Lome,  the  late  Charles  Dickens, 
of  which  great  numbers  havo  been  sold ; 
conspicuously,  a pair  of  vases,  covered  with 
glaze,  and  enriched  with  copies  in  gold  of 
table  sculptural  works.  We  may  also  men- 
among  the  best  reproductions  of  this  esta- 
lment  a bust  of  our  Saviour  by  an  eminent 
ian  sculptor. — Art  Journal. 

he  People’s  Theatre,  St.  Peter 's-square, 
jkport. — Some  alterations  have  been  made 
I lis  theatre.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
1 pied  and  executed  by  Mr.  Peter  Pierce.  The 
J ering  and  cornices  were  done  by  Mr.  E. 

I es.  One  feature  in  the  remodelling  of  the 
4 ; is  the  lowering  of  the  pit  to  the  basement- 
I by  which  the  effect  on  the  interior  is 
j ar  to  what  would  be  produced  by  adding 
I ler  story  to  the  building.  The  pro- 
I ium  is  thus  heightened.  The  semi-cir- 
| ■ top  of  the  opening  is  finished  with  mould- 
o harmonise  with  the  treatment  of  the  walls 
ally.  These  will  bo  contrasted  with  the 
of  the  front  of  the  galleries,  from 
the  gaseliers  project.  What  was  formerly 
loor  is  now  cut  away,  except  a portion  run- 
all  round,  which  will  form  a dress  circle, 
400  chairs,  terminating  at  the  stage-end  on 
side  with  private  boxes.  Instead  of  one 
uvy  at  the  entrance-end,  there  will  be  one  on 
side,  the  whole  of  this  portion  now  affording 
nmodation  for  900  people.  None  of  the 
Chester  theatres,  it  is  said,  havo  such  wide 
lases,  and  there  are  three  wide  doors  for 
Dressing-rooms  are  provided  for  the 
rmers  under  the  stage  and  behind  it,  the 
■ itself  being  considerably  larger  than  liere- 


Bridg'es,  Great  Grimsby. — Two  new  bridges 
have  been  opened,  connecting  the  new  town  with 
the  old  town,  and  both  with  the  corporation  land 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Old  Dock.  One  of  these 
is  a foot-bridge,  with  a 6 ft.  clear  roadway, 
and  a total  length  of  620  ft.  It  crosses  the 
permanent  way  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway,  and  rests  on  thirty-two 
iron  columns,  each  16  ft.  6 in.  long.  It  is 
approached  by  staircases  rising  from  the  foot- 
way at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  and  it  is  the 
largest  bridge  yet  constructed  over  any  railway 
in  this  country.  A swing  bridge  has  been  car- 
ried across  the  Old  Dock,  283  ft.  in  length,  with 
a roadway  16  ft.  wide,  and  footpaths  on  each 
side,  4 ft.  wide.  It  is  in  eight  spans,  one  of 
which  is  movable,  so  as  to  allow  vessels  to  pass 
to  and  fro  in  the  dock  and  through  a channel  of 
45  ft.  clear  width.  It  is  formed  of  wrought-iron 
girders  on  cast-iron  screw  piles  and  cylinders. 
These  bridges  have  cost  about  12,000?.  By  the 
opening  of  the  swing  bridge  over  the  dock,  240 
acres  of  grass  land,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
town  and  docks,  have  been  made  available  for  a 
park,  building,  and  other  purposes.  Excellent 
roads  have  been  ’made  through  this  land,  and 
sites  for  above  200  new  houses  have  already 
been  bespoken. 

Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Working 
Classes. — At  the  Mansion  House,  Alderman  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  the  chairman,  presided  at  the 
eighteenth  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company.  The  report 
stated  that  the  subscribed  capital  now  amounted 
to  206jl50?.,  and  the  unallotted  shares  repre- 
sented 43,850?.  The  loans  from  the  Public 
Works  Commissioners  were  to  the  amount  of 
84,000?.  in  all,  of  which  69,000?.  had  been 
received.  The  rents  during  the  half-year  had 
brought  in  9,483?.,  and  the  total  expenditure 
was  5,294?.,  leaving  a profit  of  upwards  of  4,000?. 
The  directors  recommended  the  payment  of  the 
usual  dividend  of  5 per  cent.,  and  that  from  the 
balance  (5,332?.)  a sum  of  5,000?.  should  be 
placed  to  a reserve  fund,  and  invested  for  the 
equalisation  of  dividends.  The  number  of  per. 
sons  now  occupying  dwellings  belonging  to  the 
company  is  5,056, — viz. ,2,675  above  sixteen,  and 
2,381  children,  while  the  number  of  different 
occupations  was  no  less  than  337. 


ttanumental. — The  Cowper  Memorial  Com- 
of  the  Olney  Mechanics’  Institute,  con- 
ing the  present  an  appropriate  time,  have 
• ed,  after  securing  the  counsels  and  co- 
alition of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  town 
Neighbourhood,  to  proceed  with  the  matter 
■ut  further  delay.  It  has  been  decided  that 
Jeheme  shall  include  the  purchase  of  a suit- 

i'fite,  the  erection  of  a town-hall,  with  a 
1 °f  Cowper  in  front  of  it,  and  the  forma- 

f a public  library  in  Olney. The  monu- 

in  honour  of  Jahn,  the  founder  of  the 
ies  for  athletic  exercises  in  Germany 
vereine)  after  the  disasters  in  1806-7,  has 
■srected  and  unveiled  on  the  Haasenheide 
^Berlin.  A festive  procession  was  formed' 
ich  England,  America,  Austria,  Hungary^ 
Wjl  parts  of  Germany  were  represented  by 
Stations,  and  the  streets  were  gaily  decorated 
lags,  and  densely  thronged.  The  Minister 
| Interior  and  the  municipal  authorities,  in 
Official  robes,  assisted  at  the  ceremony. 

George  Gilbert  Scott,  H.A.  — On 

the  9th  inst.,  at  Osborne,  her  Majesty 
|red  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  our  dis- 
ced and  esteemed  colleague. 


The  Drainage  of  Barnes. — The  pressure 
on  the  parish  authorities  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servators has  induced  the  vestry  to  appoint  a 
committee,  who,  after  a careful  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances,  suggest  the  adoption  by 
the  vestry  of  the  following  resolutions,  viz. : — 

" That  the  vestry  of  Barnes,  recognising  the  necessity 
of  providing,  without  further  delay,  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  drainage  of  the  parish,  adopts  the  system  of 
sewers  recommended  by  Messrs.  Tress  & Innes,  subject  to 
such  modifications  as  may  be  found  necessary  when  the 
position  of  the  outfall  is  determined. 

2.  That  the  Special  Drainage  Committee  be  authorised 
to  talce  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  obtaining  the 
requisite  permission  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  borrowing  a sum  not  exceeding  8,000L  for  the  con- 
struction of  t lie  said  system  of  sewers. 

3.  That  the  vestiy  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  bo 
desirable  to  establish  local  sewage  works,  and  therefore 
request  the  Special  Drainage  Committee  to  take  such 
steps  as  they  may  deem  best  in  supporting  aud  promoting 
a general  scheme  for  providing  an  outfall  for  the  sewage 
of  the  Thames  Valley  above  the  metropolitan  district.’’ 
These  resolutions  have  since  been  adopted  by 
the  vestry. 


Vienna  Exhibition.  — It  is  proposed  to 
organise,  during  the  period  of  the  coming  uni- 
versal Exhibition  at  Vienna,  but  separate  from  it, 
a special  exhibition  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
the  city  of  Vienna.  According  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  Journal,  this  collection  is  to  be  divided  iuto 
two  groups — the  first  to  include  plans  and  views 
of  the  city,  and  of  its  various  quarters  and  most 
interesting  edifices,  prints  recording  the  most 
remarkable  events  that  have  occurred  there, 
portraits  of  notable  pei'sons,  and  engravings 
illustrative  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  fashions 
of  various  periods ; the  second  division  to  in- 
clude monuments  and  other  objects  in  stone, 
wood,  and  metal,  historical  products  of  Viennese 
industry,  and  medals  referring  to  historical  facts 
and  personages  of  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  Austrian  capital. 

The  Salt  Memorial  at  Stafford. — It  has 

been  decided  by  the  committee  to  open  out  the 
front  of  St.  Chad’s  Church,  and  restore  this 
edifice  as  a memorial.  The  contemplated  im- 
provements will  necessitate  the  pulling  down  of 
the  premises  occupied  by  Messrs.  Deakin,  as 
well  as  others.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  been,  or 

to  be,  requested  to  furnish  designs  for  the 
work. 


The  Steam- Whistle. — By  the  new  Act,  to 
use  a steam-whistle  is  forbidden,  provided  the 
purpose  be  to  summon  workmen  to  labour.  A 
whistle  may  not  be  blown  nor  a trumpet  sounded 
with  this  object  under  a less  penalty  than  5?.,  and 
a farther  penalty  of  40s.  for  every  repetition  of 
the  offence.  The  nuisance  on  railway  engines 
ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  also.  It  is  a 
nuisance  quite  as  unbearable  as  that  for  which 
Parliament  has  thought  fit  to  legislate,  and  it  is 
one  which  might  be  materially  modified  without 
Parliament’s  intervention.  In  the  United  States, 
the  sound  of  railway  whistles  resembles  the  low 
note  of  a Chinese  gong,  and  is  neither  unpleasant 
nor  unmelodious.  If  our  railway  directors  would 
only  take  a lesson  from  our  Amerioan  brethren 
in  this  matter  they  would  merit  the  thanks  of 
the  community.  If  not,  then  the  Act  against 
fixed  steam-whistles  will  be  made  to  include 
movable  ones  also.  The  new  law  will  be  used 
as  a precedent,  and  will  furnish  an  argument  of 
irresistible  force. 

A New  Gas  Igniter. — Various  experiments 
of  an  effective  and  successful  character,  it  is 
said,  have  been  made  in  Preston,  with  the  view  of 
testing  a new  gas-igniter,  discovered  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  of  Gottingen,  in  Hanover, 
and  adopted  and  successfully  used  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  that  city  since  last  Easter,  and 
about  to  be  applied  to  10,000  street  lamps  in 
Berlin,  by  order  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
Mr.  J.  Billington  Booth,  of  Preston,  has 
patented  the  apparatus  for  England.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  invention  is  said  to  be  this, — 
that  with  the  utmost  case,  rapidity,  and  cer- 
tainty it  can  (without  the  personal  application  of 
heat  or  flame)  ignite  gas  simultaneously  in  any 
number  of  lamps,  globes,  or  burners,  at  any 
distance  or  altitude,  and  simply  by  the  gas- 
pressure  laid  on,  and  acting  on  a chemical 
material  and  apparatus  easily  applied  beforehand 
to  the  burners. 

Tlie  Science  College  for  Birmingham. — 

The  arrangements  for  carrying  out  Mr.  Josiah 
Mason’s  munificent  intention  to  found  a science 
college  in  Birmingham,  specially  fitted  to  the 
wants  of  the  town  and  of  the  district  around  it, 
are  progressing.  An  excellent  site  for  the  college 
has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Mason,  in  Edmund- 
street,  at  the  back  of  the  town-hall ; and  a pro- 
vision has  been  made  by  way  of  endowment  for 
the  institution.  Mr.  Mason  has  now,  we  under- 
stand, completed  the  number  of  his  trustees.  The 
gentlemen  upon  whom  this  honour  has  been  con- 
ferred are  Dr.  Blake  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Johnson  (the 
two  trustees  originally  appointed),  Mr.  W.  0. 
Aitkin  and  Mr.  J.  Thackeray  Bunce  (whose 
names  were  appended  to  the  foundation  deed  as 
witnesses  to  Mr.  Masons’  signature),  and  Dr. 
Heslop  and  Mr.  George  Shaw. 

Carlisle  Public  HaH.— The  prospectus  of 
this  new  Public  Hall  Company  (Limited),  has 
appeared  in  the  local  Journal.  The  capital  is 
8,000?.  in  1,600  shares  of  5?.  each.  It  is  not 
purposed  to  expend  the  whole  at  once.  The  site 
is  at  the  corner  of  Lowther-street  and  Chapel- 
street,  and  is  2,600  square  yards  in  extent.  The 
cost  will  be  10s.  a yard.  Steps  will  be  taken 
towards  the  erection  as  soon  as  the  conveyance 
is  executed.  The  building  will  comprise  a large 
public  room,  capable  of  seating  from  1,500  to 
2,000  people,  a smaller  room  for  sales  and  such 
like  purposes,  two  shops,  offices,  outbuildings, 
custodian’s  room,  &c.  The  committee  estimate 
that  if  the  hall  be  erected  at  a cost  of  5,000?.  or 
6,000?.,  it  will  realise  a dividend  of  not  less  than 
7 b per  cent. 

Instruction  in  Physics.— The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  decided 
to  transfer  the  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry, 
and  natural  history  from  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines  in  Jermyn-street,  and  the  College  of 
Chemistry  in  Oxford-street,  to  the  new  buildings 
in  Exhibition-road,  South  Kensington.  The 
following  courses  of  lectures  and  practical 
laboratory  instruction  will  be  given  at  South 
Kensington  : — Chemistry,  by  Professor  Frank- 
land ; biology,  by  Professor  Huxley ; physics, 
by  Professor  Frederick  Guthrie,  with  laboratory 
ork. 

Sussex  Archmological  Society’s  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Thursday  in  last  week,  at  Parham  House,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Zouche.  Notwithstanding 
the  threatening  appearance  of  the  weather,  there 
was  a good  attendance  of  members  and  their 
friends.  The  dinner  took  place  in  the  society’s 
marquee,  in  Parham  Park. 
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Laying  the  Foundation-stone  of  a Leeds 
Board  School. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
first  of  the  Board  schools  to  be  erected  by  the 
Leeds  School  Board,  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  has  been  laid,  on  the  site  of  the 
intended  building,  in  Bewerley-street  Dewsbury  - 
road.  Mr.  G.  Corson  is  the  architect.  The 
school  will  accommodate  854  children,  allowing 
10  superficial  feet  of  floor  space  to  each 
child.  The  cost  of  the  main  building  will  be 
5,834Z.  Is.  Id. ; the  covered  playgrounds  and 
fences,  2,6fi9 1.  19s.  6d. ; and  the  contingent 
expenses, — such  as  architects’  fees,  &c.,  will 
amount  to  455Z.;  making  a total  of  8,98 9Z.  Os.  7d. 
The  site  has  been  purchased  from  Lord  Houghton, 
at  'a  cost,  including  the  half  of  the  streets,  of 
1.333Z.  2s.  6d. 


Proposed  Testimonial.— A movement  has 
been  started  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
testimonial  to  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Coalville, 
near  Leicester,  who  has  laboured  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  brickfields.  We  were  earlier  in  the 
(brick)  field  than  even  Mr.  Smith,  but,  for  all 
that,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  receiving 
testimonial,  if  he  desires  one. 


Bursting  of  the  Lake,  near  Petersfield, 
Godaiming. — During  one  of  the  recent  extra- 
ordinary thunderstorms,  it  appears  that  a water- 
spout fell  in  the  forest,  and  rushed  in  an 
immense  stream  of  120  ft.  to  150  ft.  wide,  and 
6 ft.  high,  into  the  lake,  making  the  water 
rebound  over  the  embankment,  and  then  away 
it  went,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  one  huge 
volume  of  water  poured  out,  sweeping  trees, 
stones,  and  everything  before  it.  Independent  of 
the  waterspout,  the  rain  has  done  incalculable 
damage,  loads  upon  loads  of  earth  having  been 
washed  out  of  the  fields,  and  the  roads  being  left 
like  skeletons,  earth  and  sand  all  gone,  and  only 
the  bare  stones  left,  large  holes  washed  out,  and 
banks  thrown  down.  An  express  train  had  a 
very  narrow  escape. 

The  New  Dock  at  North  End,  Liverpool- 

A considerable  addition  has  just  been  mado  to 
the  Liverpool  Dock  Estate,  by  the  construction 
of  a new  dock  at  Bootle,  for  steam  purposes.  It 
is  situated  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Huskisson  Branch  Dock,  and  forms  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Huskisson  Dock.  The  new  dock 
is  1,200  ft.  in  length  by  300  ft.  wide,  and  extends 
over  8 acres  in  area,  having  about  2,700  ft.  of 
quay  space.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  dimen- 
sions that  the  Huskisson  Branch  Dock  No.  2, 
which  is  its  name,  is  peculiarly  formed,  being 
long  and  narrow,  and  therefore  specially  adapted 
for  the  use  of  steam  vessels. 


Testimonial  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Blagrove. — The 

printed  record  of  subscriptions,  &c.,  for  behoof 
of  Mr.  Blagrove,  the  distinguished  violinist, 
whose  continued  illness  has  disabled  him  from 
carrying  on  his  profession,  is  a good  example  of 
what  may  be  done  in  such  a case.  A sum  of 
1,500Z.  odd  has  been  collected,  and  a Govern- 
ment annuity  of  1001.  thereby  secured  to  Mr. 
Blagrove  for  life  by  an  active  committee  of 
sympathisers. 


For  enlargement  of  Beulah-road  Schools,  for  Croydon 
School  Board.  Mr.  Charles  Rut  ley,  architect,  Quanft 
ties  by  Mr.  Ough 


Fanthorpe 
Holmes  ... 
Ockenden 

Alen 

Wales  

Ward  


..  €1,572 
..  1,354 
..  1,330 
. 1,275 


Nil 


Jol 


Wright  & Co. 

Warr  

Masters  


Waterson  & Co.  ... 
Preskett  & Taylor 

Coles  

Hearle 

Crook  & Wall  

Masou  & Bristy  ... 


1,245  0 
1,177  0 
1,158  0 
1,149  0 
1,149  0 
1,147  0 
1,113  0 
1,098  0 
1,080  0 


1,0 


For  Town-hall,  Holywood,  co.  Down.  Mi 
Batt,  jun.,  architect : — 

Nimick  (accepted)  £1,580 


Sunday  Street  Watering.  — The  Street 
Cleansing  and  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  West- 
minster District  Board  of  Works  have  reported 
that  they  have  directed  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  the  district  to  be  watered  on  Sundays 
during  the  driest  portion  of  the  season,  the  con- 
tractor for  the  horse  hire  having  agreed  to  supply 
horses  at  the  contract  price  for  such  purpose. 


The  Camberwell  New  Vestry-hall. — The 

chief  stone  of  this  new  edifice,  a view  and  plan 
of  which  we  gave  on  the  13th  of  April  last,  has 
at  length  been  laid  by  the  chairman  of  the 
vestry,  Mr.  Turney.  The  site  chosen  for  the 
building  is  that  formerly  occnpied  by  Havil 
House,  at  the  comer  of  Havil-street,  High-street, 
Peckham. 

The  Bristol  City  Surveyorship. — After  a 
long  discussion,  the  city  council  have  at  length 
resolved,  by  32  to  17,  to  appoint  a city  surveyor 
and  architect,  but  not  to  require  him  to  give  his 
whole  services  to  the  city ; and  the  committee 
are  to  ascertain  what  terms  can  be  made  with 
Mr.  Josiah  Thomas. 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Glebe  House,  Holj 
wood,  co.  Down.  Mr.  William  Batt,  jun.,  architect : — ■ 

Colville  £1,795  0 0 ■ 

J.  &J.  Gailer  1,650  0 0 1 

Lowry  & Son 1,540  0 rt  9 

Moore 1,470  0 0 I 

Rowley  & Mansell  1,450  0 0 J 

.1.  & R.  Thompson  1,300  0 0 I 

Nimick  (accepted)  1,218  0 0 I 

Moore  k Son 1,215  0 0 


For  new  brewery  apd  mailings  at  Orwell,  near  Rovsto 
Mr.  George  Scamell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messi 
Curtis  & Son 

Coles,  Brothers  £10,550  0 0 

Bell  & Sons  9,830  0 0 i 

Dove,  Brothers  9,275  0 0 

Brown  (accepted)  9,100  0 0 ; 


Loudon  Financial  Association. — At  the 

bn.lf.ypa.rly  meeting  of  shareholders  in  the 
London  Financial  Association,  the  chairman  said 
one  of  the  principal  assets  was  the  Muswell-hill 
property,  and  tho  directors  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
sell  that  palace  and  property  to  any  company  in 
an  unfinished  state,  aud  therefore  they  had 
determined  to  complete  it.  Everything  was  now 
being  pushed  forward  with  vigour,  and  the  board 
had  determined  to  postpone  tho  opening  of  the 
palace  until  next  spring,  by  which  time  the  short 
railway  would  be  completed.  Over  this  line 
would  pass  the  whole  of  the  traffic  from  the 
Metropolitan  and  other  systems,  and  take  visitors 
direct  to  the  palace. 

Offer  of  Paintings  to  Town  Councils. — 

The  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight)  Council  have 
received  a letter  from  Mr.  Vivian  Webber,  of 
Hyde,  offering  to  present  the  corporation  with 
a painting, — a memorial  picture,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Mr.  Webber  has  presented  some  pictures  to  the 
corporation  of  Hyde.  The  corporations  have 
accepted  with  thanks  his  generous  offer.  The 
picture  for  Newport  is  11  ft.  by  7 ft.,  including 
the  frame,  and  it  is  said  to  ho  a valuable  art- 
work. 

Masters  and  Workmen. — The  Act  to  make 
further  provision  for  arbitration  between  masters 
and  servants  (35  & 36  Viet.,  cap.  46)  is  issued. 
It  recites  the  Act,  5 Geo.  IV.,  cap.  96,  in  which 
provision  was  made  for  the  arbitration,  in  a mode 
therein  prescribed,  of  certain  disputes  between 
masters  and  workmen.  Provisions  are  now  made 
with  reference  to  agreements  under  the  Act. 
An  agreement  is  to  designate  some  Board, 
Council,  or  persons  as  arbitrators. 

The  Leeds  Exchange  and  News  Boom. — 
Mr.  Nussey,  chairman  of  the  Exchange  and  News 
Room  Committee,  has  received  aletter  f rom  Lieut.  - 
colonel  Sir  Howard  Elphinstone,  stating  that  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  on  Friday, 
the  20th  of  September. 

St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. — The  Fanfulla  states 
that  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  shows  unmis- 
takable signs  of  decay.  A commission  of  Papal 
architects  and  engineers  has,  it  is  said,  been 
appointed  to  examine  it. 


Seats  in  Public  Places. — Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
M.P.  for  Westminster,  has  intimated  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  his  willingness  to 
be  at  tho  expense  of  placing  twenty  seats  upon 
the  Victoria  Embankment  for  the  public  accom- 
modation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  kindly  act 
will  be  emulated  by  other  generous  persons. 


Sherston,  Wilts.— Messrs.  J.  Davenport  & 
Co.,  of  Derby,  are  about  to  erect  a new  silk 
factory,  chimney-shaft,  engine  and  boiler-house, 
&c.,  at  Sherston,  Wilts.  It  will  be  about  170  ft. 
long  and  about  70  ft.  wide,  aud  lighted  by  sky- 
lights. Mr.  Charles  Brown,  of  Tetbury,  is  the 
contractor. 


Ventilation  of  Sewers. — Tho  Limehouse 
Board  of  Works  report  the  placing  of  twenty- 
six  ventilating  shafts  in  Poplar,  and  of  thirteen 
in  Limehonse  and  Ratcliff,  in  connexion  also 
with  apparatus  for  deodorising  the  effluvium 
from  the  sewers  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid 
instead  of  charcoal. 

New  Theatre  in  Vienna. — A new  theatre  is 
to  be  built  in  Vienna  for  the  Exhibition  season 
of  next  year.  There  will  be  room  for  5,000 
spectators  in  the  auditorium.  The  director  is  to 
be  Baron  Schwartz. 


For  new  house  and  stables,  Kingston-hHl,  Sum 
Messrs.  F.  k H.  Frauds,  architects:  — 

Myers £5,419  0 0 

Dove  5,375  0 0 ■ 

Colls  & Son  5,170  0 0 4 

Fish 6,150  0 0 

Gibson 4,793  0 0 , 

Hurst  4,750  0 0 1 


For  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Northumberland-strel 
Poplar.  Messrs.  F.  A:  11.  Francis,  architects 

Sheffield  £7,649  0 0 

Gibson 7,171  0 0 

Kiddull  6,928  0 0 

Abraham  6,798  0 0 

Myers  6,729  0 0 

Howard  6,705  0 0 

Dove  6, 455  0 0 

Watts  6,995  0 0 

Wicks,  Hangs,  & Co 5,795  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  now  school-buildings  and  teachi 
residence,  at  Marloes,  Pembrokeshire.  Cost  of  wall! 
stone  and  hauling  not  included.  Mr.  E.  II.  Linj 
Barker,  architect : - 

Davies  k Pa  ton  £760  0 0 

Davies 723  19  4 

Morgan  677  9 0 1 

Lewis  675  10  (^H 

Edwards 670  0 0 | 


For  the  erection  of  house  and  coalsetore,  Broadsti 
Gasworks : — 

Harrison £710  0 O'  I 

Elgar  739  0 Ofl 

Howlet  575  0 0 

Horne  675  0 OHB 

Hayward  500  0 0 

Stark  (accepted) 651  15  0 I 

Hillier 525  7 6 


A New  Theatre  for  Cardiff.— It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a theatre  on  the  Circus  Bite. 
The  new  edifice,  drawings  of  which  have  been 
prepared,  will  also  serve  the  purpose  of  a Phil- 
harmonic Hall. 


The  Wallace  Fountains  for  Paris. — The 

first  of  the  drinking-fountains  due  to  the  libe- 
rality of  Sir  Richard  Wallace  has  just  been 
erected  on  the  Boulevard  du  Combat,  at  La 
Villette,  near  the  Rue  des  Buttes  Chauraont. 


TENDERS 

For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  43  and  41,  Upper 
Berkeley-street,  Portman-square,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson. 
Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Sharpington  & Cole £2,929  0 0 

Brown 2,840  0 0 

Temple  & Forster  2,675  0 0 

Harris  & Sons  2,659  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  at  10,  Moorgate-sfcf 
for  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Mr.  E, 
Gruuing,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C. 
Goode : — 

Myers  €4,074  0 0 i| 

Thompson  3,997  0 0 

Foster 3,899  0 0; 

Henshaw 3,882  0 0 1 

Adamson 3,838  0 0 J 

Oliver  3,773  0 0 ' 


For  schools,  Mary-street,  Bromley,  for  the  Sc; 
Board  lor  London.  Mr.  Lacy  W.  ltidge,  archil 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett  :— 

Nixon  & Son  €6,700  O 0 • 

Sheffield 6,600  0 0 > 

Bras3  6,359  0 0 ,i 

Higgs  . 6,350  0 0 jl 

Kill  by  6,183  0 0 I 

Williams  ft  Son 0,117  0 0 1 

Scrivener  & White  6,745  0 0 : 

Cooke  & Green 5,698  0 0 . 

Nightingale  6,578  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  two  houses  at  Silverdale, 
Sydenham : — 

l’arkes £1,024  0 0 

Winter 955  0 0 

Crcba  925  10  0 

Huff 925  0 0 

Bysh 925  0 0 

Beach  890  0 0 


For  building  house  at  Barnsbury,  for  Mr.  BradseS 
W.  Smith,  architect : — 

Cooke  & Groome  (accepted)  £335  0 0 ( 


For  building  villa  at  Arkwright-road,  Hi 
Mr.  J.  Stuart.  Mr.  V.  K.  Green,  architect 

Cooke  & Groome  (accepted) £2,060  0 


ipstead- 


For  alteration  and  additions  at  the  Cherry  Orel 
Charlton,  Kent,  for  Mr.  T.  W.  Powell.  Mr.  A.  Pi 
architect : — _ 1 

Cooke  & Groome  (accepted) £1,760  0 0 


All  Saint*  , Hertford.— It  will  be  obvious  that 
Morris’s  tender  should  be  680/.  ; not,  as  misprinted, 
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TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 


0.  W B.  (there  i>  a drill  in  which  diamonds  are  ma<le  use  of)  — 
0.  W.  (a  surveyor  who  is  paid  for  taking  out  quantities  would  be 
,.lilo  if  they  were  found  grossly  incorrect.  A verbal  intimation  that 
contractor  must  satisfy  himsolf  as  to  their  correctness,  would  not 
rid  of  this  liability.  Any  person  may  take  out  quantities  and 
-rgo  for  them).— J.  B.  S.  (no  other  maohines  arc  in  the  market.  A 
whine  differing  from  those  patented  could  bo  made  without  fear)  - 

KN.  & W.  (under  our  inark).-T.  T.  G.  (send  us  particulars  of  the 
chine).  H.  G.  B.  (Buch  information  is  usually  given  by  advertise- 
mt,  which  shoidd  be  looked  for.  If  plan  is  good,  send  it  to  us).- 
H.  8.— G.  H.  G.— C.  H.— G.  S. — L.  C.  It.— M.  E.— W.  B.-H.  & Co. 
— C.  I.— J.  V.-B.  M.  if. -Mr.  JL—C.  A 8on.-C.  B.-VV.  R._ 
iretary  of  Aquarium.— B.  B.— W.  H.  E.— J.  C.— E.  H.— E.  A.  H. 
iVo  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing 
iresses. 


font -The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  s 
Dlic  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


t books  and  giving 


U statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.,  n 
the  namo  and  address  of  the  Bender,  i 
Miration. 


st  be  accompanied 
t necessarily  for 


aBatli  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
lality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
anted,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants, 
st  of  Pnces  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&ts,  also 
■st  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
ngdom  furnished  on  application  to 
lath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [A  EOT.] 
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GENERAL  TEXT  - BOOK,  for  the 

„ . , . By  EDWARD  RYDE. 

To  which  are  added  several  Chapters  on  Agriculture  and  Landed 
t , Property,  by  PROFESSOR  DONALDSON. 

London : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-co— ‘ ” " 


Part  lr-  20  P'utw.  Price  9s. 

T7XAMPLES  of  ENGLISH  MEDIAEVAL 

Fifteenth 'ckmtorv.’  ““  ^ of  Ule  Twelfth  to  the 


W ANTED,  in  the  principal  towns,  Persons, 

RniMer.  f,,ood  eo?neii?"  “no"S  Architects,  Contractors 

xsuiluers.  and  Plasterers  to  PROMrt'rir  *1—  . .. 


71.  it.iere  '“lluug  nrcnitects,  contractors 

SELEN8fTT^dM^erB'  £ PROMOTE  the  introduction  of  the 
Comuanv^  fi^Wh^rf  Address.  Secretary  of  tlio  Selenitic  Mortar 
company.  6 Wharf,  Belvedere-road.  London,  8.E. 


Fifteenth  Century. 

nr,  By.J-'VMElf  K’  COLLING.  F.R.I.B.A.  Author  of  ••  Gothic 
° TeUe'1!3’  Det,-vUn  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  "Art  Foliage,"  Ac 
To  be  issued  in  Four  Parts,  with  letter-press,  ie.  price  9s  each 
forming  one  vol  royal  quarto,  72  plates,  price  If.  IGs. 

London:  Published  hy  the  Author.  150,  llampstead-road,  N.W. 

B.  T.  BAISFORD,  02,  High  Holborn.  W.C. 


Just  published, 

TjtPHESUS.— Photographs  of  the  DRUM  of 

TEMFI'B"'  -i 

by  10  inches  ; price.  : 

W.  A.  MANSELL  ..  rll[ 

No.  2,  Percy-street,  Loudon,  W. 


TEMPLE  of  DIANA,  recently  added 

— ready.  These  Plates— size,  12  inches 

each,  or  6s.  the  set,  unmounted. 

Photographic  and  Fine-Art  Publishers, 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
erchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
gest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
rtmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
1 every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
1 Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves 
nges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
“ s 8Pecial  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
1 prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
™8’  ^ and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary- Axe, 
indon  E.C . Agents  for  sale  of  Wliitland  Abbey 
oen  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Advt  ] 


Sills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c 

hoeraphed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND 

Ohanng-cross,  S.W.  Accuracy  is  guaranteed  ■ 

lCtlUlllt.V  mow  nn’f  1,  1 , 


. io guaranteed i i 

ictuality  may  with  confidence  be  relied  upon  ££?■  c!",e«y  relaliu« 

US  and  m 1 t , SHI!  Ill  ~ ’ 


i - — j vuuuueiice  oe  renea  upon, 

ns  and  Drawings  Copied,  Traced,  or  Litho- 
phed. — [A  dvt,] 


Ty  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Buckinu- 

• ham-street,  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs  M vera 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  i;FWnvi?n  I.;..  .wt-rr-t-o  ..  .. 


and  Messrs.  Maiisfield,  h^  itE jib VE*>  his ^FFIC^ES *to°the  Xve 
address  Quail  titles  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  Wn^of 


assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and ‘mutuafterTns  nraPTurirn 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO 


-VTT-  A ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

XA/ ANTED,  an  experienced  DRAUGHTS- 

titi  J ,or  ft  fennanency.  Must  know  l,ow  to  take  out  quan- 

tieulara  to  r v KdtotaonA-sAadw-.rt.iUug  terms  aud  aU  par- 
ueuiarg,  to  C.  V.  ROYLE,  Esq.  Solicitor.  The  Cross,  Chester. 


TTT  . XTmT™  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  a first-class  ASSISTANT,  in 

. mUi  SSSMftJBl  *JS»  •-*  “4  —i.t. 


a liberal  really  good  aud  experienced  assistant 

sent  tAw!  d »“d  the  appointment  would  be  penna- 

t-  Address,  with  all  particulars,  No.  575,  Office  of  The  Builder." 


WANTED,  in  a Quantity  Surveyor’s  Office, 
,,  , “ASSISTANT.  One  who  can  abstract  and  bill  thoroughly 
and  do  the  general  office  work.  -Address,  stating  terms  retorenc*’ 
and  last  engagement,  to  No.  718  ••  ti„.  references, 


. swung  terms, 

to  No,  718.  Office  of  11  The  Builder." 


WANTED,  a GENERAL  CLERK,  in  a 


W ANTED,  immediately,  a CLERK,  in  a 

’ nnd  Decorator’s  Office,  accustomed  to  making  out 

accounts.  Must  have  eooil  refi-roncpu a -11..  . . H . r,-,,  .. 


PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION,  or 

Bketeheabfn^^^^j^y  BREPARED  from  Bough 


1 -...w  DRAWINGS  Artistically  lr, 

Sketches,  and  Etched  or  Coloured  in  the  first  style,  by  T H 14 
Argyle-street.  Arwle-souare  WC  ’ J *• 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COL- 

Jl  LEGE,  C00t,I?,>’0  V"T  


T7-Q^.'U^'A09PER'S  HrLL'  EGHAM.— The  APPOINTMENT  of 
INSTRUCTOU  iii  ARCHri'EC’rUltAL  and  MECHANICAL  DRAW- 
i.M.,  now  VACANT,  will  shortly  be  filled  up  Salarv  1VII  with 

SSXJSSf  SS.  ImJ*. 


3UPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

bsJ££tT"1j7^ 

“™a.ted  be‘u«  ?p.e  °f  considerable  extent  and  importance,  afford*  uu- 
AddressP.ITW,“G^^^CEe£t  0t  e "Steering  experience.- 


pHE^  Advertiser  wishes  to  Meet  with 


YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  to  RESIDE  with  him.  Ac.  One  with 
- —.e  for  the  fine  arts.  Studio  attached.  Tenus  inoderate — 
C’  care  of  sl,ai,,e'  Stationer,  Ac.  Malden -road,  Haver- 


T°  CAPITALISTS  and  OTHERS— TO 

«ja~t ISS55- 


-...U.iy  reiaiuig  IO  architects  and  builders;  or’ a PARTNER- 

oriifSSltaVTOaSraS''"11''8  u" 


TvnUv 1 11 1 ML-Uiitl.l'ave  8°,od  references.  — Appiy,“pereoualTy,“i 
L>ua,  1I2'  Fulhaiu-road.  opposite  Queen’s  Elm. 


ROSS  & 


TT_  . ^tTO  : MARBLE  CARVERS  AND  MASONS. 

Vy ANTED,  One  or  Two  of  each.  Constant 

a”,  JBSSPSi^S^iZUSSi  w 1“a*- 


A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT'  WANTED,  in 

“-1 


TIMBER  TRADE.— WANTED,  a 

, * . thoroughly  competent  Man  as  YARD  FOREMAN.— Send  full 
particubirs,  salary,  Ac.  to  B.  C.  core  of  Mr.  Drewett,  Stationer,  High- 
street,  Borough,  S.E.  s 


TO  SURVEYORS. — The  Romford  Local 

, E"arJ  "J  health  will,  :lt  their  meeting  to  he  held  on  MONDAY, 
tlm  . nil  day  of  8EPTEMBBR  next,  consider  the  APPLICATIONS  of 
U^Vd’cDiteH  .ltoirous  Lo  be rippointed  SURVEYORand  INSPECTOR  ol 
NANCES  for  their  district.  Should  a candidate  be  elected,  lie 
WTll  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  lime  to  the  discharge  of  his 

' “ Be  prepared  to  enter  iuto  a bond  with  two  sufficient 

sureties,  in  a sum  not  exceeding  2001.  Salary  1001.  per  annum  and 
house,  the  Board  reserving  the  Board-room  aud  Clerk’s  Office.  Tho 
Surveyor  will  have  to  provide  gas  aud  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  Board,  and 
also  fur  the  use  of  the  Romford  Burial  Board  and  the  Romford  School 
Joard,  and  must  attend  to  the  Board-room  aud  Clerk’s  Office,  for  all 
rhich  the  yearly  sum  of  81.  will  be  allowed,  candidates  are  requested 
slid  application  to  me  at  my  Office,  at  Romford,  on  or  before  the 


io  sonu  application  to  me  at  my  Office,  at  Rou_. 

Hth  instant,  stating  age  and  qualifications,  accompanied  by  testi- 
uonials,— By  order  of  the  Board,  A.  U.  HUNT,  Clerk. 

Romford,  8th  August,  1872. 


LLEN 


& COMPANY, 

art  founders, 

ENGINEERS, 

merchants,  and 
CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

[Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

GAS  and  WATER-WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 


WANTED,  a PARTNER  with  300/.  to 

Ks?r  assac 

' TXi0MAS  WnODOHION,  Sepbm,  nnr 


T,  - , ... 'rfi,i;FEn  AND  TOWN  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  for  a short  period,  a GENTLE- 

fully  qualified  in  the  Profession.  Three  guineas  per 
week  will  be  Mid Anntv.  with  ,.r  , e 1 1 . 


TW*Fl"vir  I'evrUf1''’  wil1'  rvferences.’  Vtwi'e'n  the  bo°U^‘” 
' 10Ba!H  PATTIS80K- 


W.  _ T0  DAS  ENGINEERS. 

ANTED,  by  a GAS  and  WATER 


tude  and  to  make  det.aMcd''drawings  and ‘specifi.. 
ust  have  the  best  of  recommendations  for  ability 
suitable  person  there  is  every  probability  of  a pe 
' ilary  of  3001.  a »•*■» - • - 


■ 11  Mi.ii,  ui  ouoi.  a y 

iu  A Smith.  Birminghai 


—Address,  GAS,  i 


WANTED,  a good  practical  BUILDER’S 

, ' FOREMAN.  Good  references  required. — Apply  by  letter 
only,  to  No.  (.74.  Office  of  -The  Builder."  -apply,  Dy  letter 


A Volumoof  the  NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  5a.  in  stamps, 
and  allowed  on  first  order.  Sole  im- 
porters of  Barbezat’s  French  Iron 
Work. 


1RFEOTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

BjDdera  anil  Others  desiring  a really  good  system  can  have  a 
MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY  to 
TulaK^dUt!..V‘C.Pr,lZf  offercd  ln,"The  Builder,”  No.  1.180,  ilnd 
emeut  by  Sing°£Entry5:  b3„  ^ s^Xbuffi^-Ad" 

. bt  George  s-road,  Regent’s  Park,  Loudon. 


WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN 


, " A-uilding  Job  in  the  Country,  must  nave  tome  erne 

- on-  iuJSSX. 


Q CHOOL  BOARD  for  LONDON  — 

LI  WANTED,  several  first-class  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS. 
MEN.  Also,  a MANAGING  CLERK. — Applications  to  i„ 

■ting  only,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  t"  M-  >•'  ' 

33  Now  Bridge-stv"“*  '■ 


Mr.  E.  R.  ROBSON, 


Foreman  of  carpenters  — 

WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN.  Must  be  a good  esti- 
rnatur.— Apply  by  letter,  iuulnsmg  copy  of  testimonials,  stating  age 
-d  wages,  1155,  Office  of  ’’  The  Builder " . age 


• — WANTED,  in  a London  Builder’s 

W Office.  Well  up  in  booking  time  and  materials.  Must  be 
quick,  punctiuil,  arid  accurate,  and  accustomed  to  the  general  routine 
of  a builders  and  contractors  business. —Address,  in  confidence 
Mating  age,  references,  and  lowest  salary  expected,  G57,  Office  of  The 


BRITISH  TIMBER  COMPANY,  Limited. 


• .’’  - thoroughly  experienced  TRAVELLER,  to  repre- 

t h is  Company,  in  the  Coach-l.uilding  and  Wheelwrights’  Depart- 
. Applications,  with  testimonials  of  character  and  ability, 
sahiry  expected,  to  be  addressed  t..  the  DIRECTORS,  the 
ash  Timber  Company,  North  Carrier  • — • - • 


s'  Dock,  Liverpool. 


WANTS  D,  to  SUPERINTEND  the 

ERECTION  of  DWELLINGS,  Ac.  Brick  or  stone.  Town 
itional.  Experienced  testiuionials.— Address,  A.  B.  3,  Edward’s- 
la™  Smith-row,  Konsal  New  Town. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 
jJd 


W ANTED,  in  a Provincial  Town,  a good 

2,1,  !-*>  «S  ImAS 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  the 

cJL0,mT»TdT"S;:,  4Btvs".„6^SSi  <t  smvmoti". 


FOSEMaw  or  joinehs.  vhol*  u9od  to  tho  aura, 
’■■T’l*  .ollt  " , ( ol'-rgo  of  timbor,  Moat  have  ..  . 


COLOURIST,  or  Q U A NI’Vt Y°8 UR VliYOR.  "Town  oTeomitrV^No 
Objection  to  county  bidlder’s,  contiaetor’s.  or  ongiuecr’s  as  Clerk,  Ac. 
Address,  Z.  Post-office,  Puckeridge,  Ware. 


TT,  >Trn_^  TO  FOREMEN  MASONS. 

Vv  ANTED,  at  a Granite  Works,  in  the 

SUN  Must  be0ste;0ltlawrtr  th°r0"fh,y. ^ practical  MASON  as  FORE- 


sSiSislr  ®&sss  sfcsuassss 


■TICE.— To  the  ARCHITECTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  • also 
„ , . the  CONTRACTORS. 

aOTTEDVxAMPLEs'by^ MODERN 

s-a- 

IV^^TheTrchi"^  SCH00L’  »IANSION. 

gs.  and  to  become*1  siffiscriberB  “ffSS  ‘‘iU 

^ECIPI0ATioNtlby”p.-EOGERS  Archi 

Publications),  106,  Great  RusseU-street,  Bedfofd  square.  ° 


- New  editioiL  ^.Ls.  strongly  bound,  postage  Id. 

LE  LAND  VALUER’S  BEST  ASSIST 

at  LNT  • hsi.tr-  T.hl«  t„.  ..  . 


’ jV- ; ““  Calculating  the  \ aiu 

— added  Tables  reducing  Scotch,  Irish, 
ary  Acres  to  Statute  Measure ; Miscellanea 


By  R.  HUDSON,  C.E. 
incalculable  value  to  the  professional  i 


- Estate-.  , „ 
md  Provincial 
> Information, 


WANTED,  first-class  JOINERS  used  to 

’ ’ Gothic  work.  None  but  able  and  steady  men  need  1 . 
SIDEBOTHAM  & CO.  Church  Furnishers,  Black!  ’ PP  J 

cheater.  State  wages  and  where  employed. 


TyANTED,  an  experienced  PLUMBER 

sent]  by  ^ ’^nired'  to  b “ 


TTT  A vroinT.  OUT-DOOlt  FOREMAN. 

VV  ANTED,  an  experienced  and  energetic 

I T Man.  to  Take  Cliarge  of  a Job.  Unexceptionable  references 
required. — Address,  statimr  -,,,.1  f„ii  L,....  - n. Vs 


, TO  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

T T Sian,  who  understands  measuring,  estimating,  aud  book- 
h eeping,  a good  irraiiier.  imnprltimvpr  Hh... , , , _ 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe- 

JL  JSSS  MK2*ai  •sms-*  .—  ■”» 


hoxmg  shutter.,  sh'J,,.rru,,ts.‘‘’sULlit,”Jt2ntt(mv 
the  general  repail's  of  an  estate  of  houses,  at  very  low  wages  Aged  50 
Address,  WEBB.  8.  Burdett-street,  Walworth  C * t>  ' 


W ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  BUILDER’S 

iii  viPU’^'V'  Bricklayer  hy  trade.  Good  references.— 
Address,  \V.  E.  3.  Cambria-road,  u— 1 > — ^ ^ ■■  ■> 


1 Harbour-lane,  Cnmberwell,  S.E. 


^WANTED,  a constant  SITUATION,  by 

» * a thoroughly  good  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Under- 

stands  Gasfitting.  Or  a Job. t tcvvo  so  u— . — 

street.  Queeii’s-road,  Battersea,  S. 


J.  JONES,  42,  Broughton- 


' : , w”  '-luugo ui  a joo.  unexceptional] 

^mred.— Address,  stating  wages  and  full  particulars,  1 
Estate  Offices,  North-villas,  Camden -square. 


W.  H.  M 


WANT] 

» T small  h 


TO  SIACHINjoio. 

’ED,  at  once,  a Man  to  WORK  a 

ich  take  chai-ge.  and  who  will  moke  himself  useful 
- Apply  to  G.  31.  BATES,  Stevenage. 


TTTANTED,  immediately,  a steady,  sober 

3«I  jper  5SS, 

mGsssttfjjg?  Drid“g'  °“c"’ s-  Ewhu«„i«., 


j — ouuicw,  Slum 

Ho.  J LOCKWOOD  a CO,  7,  Blhtlo.on'  aOl-wml,  E.C.  1 “ (M 


A BUILDER’S  CLERK  WANTED.— A 

-TX.  v,  ,„1  ro  IL[,,:u  j,  I,  ...  I „ . . 

,l™«S  1P  “ keeping  Builders’ Books,  aud  can  do  a little 
hawing  and  measuring  up.  One  brought  up  as  a Joiner  would  be 
preferred  ; aud  ns  the  appointment  is  intended  to  bea  permanent  one 
l"->'‘l,aI’l,ly  references  will  not  bear  the  strictest  investiga’ 
|.  ■:“r®|  stating  wages  required,  age 'single  or  married,  where 
last  engaged,  length  of  time  in  the  trado,  and  other  partial'---  *- 


-a.,  vugugeu,  lengin  oi  time  in 

No.  728,  Office  of  " The  Builder.  ", 


WANTED,  a constant  SITUATION, 

first-class  PArERHANGER  and  PAINTER.  Age  30.  ( 

seventeen  years'  London  c ' * to..  . 

terrace,  Wcstfields,  Barnes. 


T\7  ANTED,  by  an  energetic,  practical  Man, 

T T a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK 

Of  WORKS.  First-plus,  rpfpreiieps — Adrli-pau  I-  11  . i . r „ 


TyANTED,  by  an  experienced  Yo 

T V a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER,  or  a THR 
HAND.  Call  do  Plain  ZInc.wm-1.-  p . .-'..v..,, . . ..  


oung  Man, 

’ * a.siiu AVION  as  rnuJUBBK,  or  a THREE-BRANCH 
HAND.  Can  do  Plain  Zinc-work.  Reference  if  required.—  Address. 
P.  P.  G.  2,  Nelson-terrace,  Trafalgor-road,  Dalst— 


TO  GAS  ENGINEERS  AND  BUILDERS.  “ 

WANTED,  a JOB,  by  a first-class  FITTER, 

i ii  ' BtNISHER.&c.  wherea  practical  knowledge  of  the  plumbing. 
beHs,  regulators,  estimates,  Ac.  will  be  au  advantage.  State  wag* 
l>y  piecework,  H.  4,  George-street.  Langham -street,  W. 


W,  , TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  PIECEWORK  CARPENTRY 

or  JOINERY,  in  large  or  small  quantity,  from  the  beuch,  o 
io  prepare  and  fix.— Address  6S9  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


656 


THE  BUILDER, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

YV  first-class  BUILDERS  CLERK,  of  raimy  yeara' cxpenence. 
Is  a ^eX“etSeirhItentd^t0of  theTrlX  generally."  Excellent 
referencS' and'testimouials. — Address,  R.  D.  care  o£  Q.  Fuller,  Post- 
office,  Battersea-rise,  S. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENG AGEMENT  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  CLERK 
of  WORKS.  Age  46.  Good  references.— Address,  t.  Mr.  t,e«is, 
r,  Ac.  Amberly-road.  Paddington,  W 


WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV..CLEEK  Snw. 


, UEKEKAL,  ruKr.ai.il',  u. 
c8  and  testimonials.— Address,  D.  W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

TAT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VV  ASSISTANT,  of  considerable  experience.  A permanency 
preferred.— Terms  about  30s.  per  week.  Country  not  objected 
Address,  H.  G.  J.  Deacon’s,  Leadenha! 


ATT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  IbnmisMy  competent  BUILDES'S  aKMJ| 


ctlcally 
Office  of  ."The 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 


. , WORKING  FOREMAN,  (or 

Plumbers  and  Paint-™  Good  rp,p' 
Churchill-road,  Hoirn 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CNTi:  A<  T<>RS. 

Wr ANTED,  a R E-ENG AGEMEIS 

VV  energetic  and  competent  ASSISTANT.  Town 
Can  prepare  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates,  and  is  ’ 
measuring  and  accounts.  Aged  32.  High  testimonials  ni 
and  ability. — Address,  638.  Office  of  " The  Builder. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

117ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  ; 

V V WORKING  FOREMAN  or  STAIRCASE  HAND,  or  to  Tn 
ol > M (would  dotj.  ...Cl-  gg 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

■WANTED,  a RE-ENG  AGEMEIS 

VV  energetic  practical  WORKING  S»r>P 
TENTERS  and  JOINERS.  Can  design,  u 


xai,  used  io  gouu  juoums  u,.u  err  ,, 

:es.  &c.— Address,  661,  Office  of  " Tlie  Builder. 


11TANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  as  General 


Out-door  Foreman*.' ~W~elfiup  in  staircase  work,  anil  tU  ----- 
all  kinds  of  work.  Has  had  great  experience  with  maclin 
piecework.  Aged  34.  Good  draughtsman.  Good  tesUmoiu 
dress,  A.  FRANKLIN.  1,  Briant-street,  Caledonian-road,  N. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a pei 

V V as  DRAUGHTSM  A N 

years  oil  plans,  Ac.  for  large 


been  engaged  for  the  past  si 
. g.is.  a p . 


bridge-terracc,  Pimlico,  Loudon,  S.W. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS 


W X>TION  as  IMPROVER.  Aged  23.  Has  wcu  ac  ...» 
seven  years.— Address,  F.  W.  WYATT,  2,  Wakefield  Mews,  Regeu 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

"WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITE  A- 

VY  TION  in  an  OFFICE  of  the  above.  Well  up  in i prime 
' ■ ..  „,..i  ...nini  offira  Hurl: —Address.  ATLAS. 


WANTED,  by  the  Ad- 

SITUATION  m the  Building 
can  take  out  quantities,  and  keep  nccu 
sent  employer. — Apply  to  Z.  Post-office, 


ide.  Is  a good  draughtsn 
its.  Eight  years  with  ; 
t Alban's,  Herts. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

'WT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  ag 

VV  SITUATION  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Is  a i. — 
man,  and  can  assist  in  the  general  work  pertainuig  to  the  abo 


TO  TIMBER  AND  SLATE  MERCHANTS,  Ac. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SI 

VV  TION,  as  TRAVELLER,  in  the  Building  and  Coi 
trades.  Has  had  ten  years’  experience  with  architects,  coi 


WA 


TO  DECORATORS,  Ac. 


aged  22,  a SITUATION  where  he  would  he  of  si 
Would,  if  necessary,  fill  up  time  in  the  trade.  Good  wit 
and  accountant.  Five  years’  experience.  First-class  referei 
dress,  W.  K.  Post  Office,  Leamington. 


w^ 


TO  SAW  MILL  PROPRIETORS  AND  BUILDERS. 


for  and  work  a frame  or  bench, 
small  railL  Unexceptionable  ref 
street,  8tamford-3trcet.  Lambeth,  f 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


"fTT  ANTE  D,  by  a thoroughly  good 

V V PLUMBER  and  PLAIN  ZINC-WORKER,  a SITUATION  or 
_ T . ,,  ...  a— .a-,  r.f  ii,„  nlunihme. — Address.  C. 


PLUMBER  and  PLAIN  Z 
JOB’.  Is  well  up  in  all  branch! 
Plumber,  96,  Bayham-street,  Camden-U 


"XVT ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Juiucrbytrndc. 

, ...  ...  , i ..a;,.,-  Accustomed  to 


ork  and  superintending  iu 
nil  kinds  of  machinery  in  the  building  trade.— At 
Sussex-street,  Wai wick-square,  Pimlico.  S.W. 


TO  MASTER  PAINTERS. 

w Man,  a PERMANENT  SITUATION  ; 
Town  or  country'-  Used  to  first-class  work, 
mended.— Address,  with  particulars,  J.  F.  6 
ster,  SAW 


iu  aiAsrisn  raia  isua  _ 

H7ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

V PPBUIVKVT  SITUATION  as  DECORATOR. 


w 


TO  DECORATORS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


le  Management  of  Work.  Fifteen  years 
tgemenl  of  work  in  ldl  the  branches  of  tfc 
inceut-terrace,  City -road,  Islington,  N. 


w 


117 ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER  and  . 

VV  GASFITTER.  a JOB.  ami  willing  to  fill  up  bis  time. 

Wages  moderate.— Apply  to  G.  A.W.  38.  Sutherland-street,  1 milico.  XL 

WT  ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  an 

VV  ENGAGEMENT,  or  Piecework,  ill  general  Plumlwris  Work 
and  Gas  Fittings.  First-class  testimonials.— Address,  A.  B.  3,  Chip-  A 

penham-terracc,  Harrow-road.  ...  XJL 

XX7ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PAPER- 

V V HANGER,  a SITUATION,  or  JOB. -Address,  A.  B.  No.  4,  A 

Downer-place.  Pavement,  Clapliam.  JT  V 

XX7 ANTED,  by  an  experienced  CAR-  temc 

V V TENTER  and  JOINER,  good  at  the  liench  or  fixing,  a PER- 
MANENCY  in  town  or  country.— Address,  J.  K.  61,  Charles-street,  A 

Port  laud-town.  N.W.  I\ 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS.  Addr 

XX7ANTED,  by  a practical  Man  (Mason  by  Quee 

VV  trade)  n RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of  MASONS. 

Well  up  in  church  work.— Address,  E.  S.  9.  Brookby -street,  Liverpool- 
road,  Islington,  N.  \ 

TO  BUILDERS.  ttens 

XX7ANTED,  by  a practical  BRICKLAYER,  *c. 

> V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  by  the  ter™ 

rod.  Thoroughly  understands  plans  and  setting  out  work.  Address,  

H 26,  Commercial- road,  Lambeth,  S. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  m A 

AX7ANTED,  by  a practical  MACHINIST, 

VV  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  WORK  GENERAL  JOINER  (any  will 

make)  BAND  SAW  or  MOULDING  MACHINE.  Can  sharpen  and  expc 
make  cutters.  &c.  Good  references  if  required.  Country  preferred.—  quail 
Address.  J.  E.  Post-office,  166.  Fulliam-road,  Brompton. 

TO  DECORATORS.  BUILDERS,  Sc.  

XX7ANTED,  by  a first-class  practical  Man,  a T) 

VV  RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER  of  the  JL 
P VINTING  and  DECORATING  DEPARTMENT  iu  all  its  branches.  atte 
Accustomed  to  measure  and  estimate,  Sc.  First-class  London  refer-  K1L 
ences given.— Address.  679,  Office  of  ’’  The  Builder.”  intr 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  eoun 

mHE  Advertiser  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT 

I as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.— Address,  ALPHA,  Post-office,  Mr 

Dorking.  Lou 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS.  -|-- 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a first-class  practical  Mac,  h 

1 ,-,f  twutv  years’  experience,  whe  has  successfully  carried  out  0 " 

extensive  works,  is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  MANAGER,  an(] 
VGENT.  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  First-class  references.— Address  neM 
DELTA,  Mr.  Russell,  Baker,  231,  Wal worth-road,  S.E.  8trc 

rpiMBER  TRADE.  — WANTED,  by  the  — 

1 Advertiser,  age  31,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  or  SALES-  1^ 
31  AN  or  both  in  a retail  mahogany  and  timber  yard.  Quick  at  J— 
accounts  and  willing  to  make  liimself  useful.  Seventeen  years  ex-  FA 

Builder." 

a A W - M I L L.-E  M P L 0 Y M E N T 

Ikl  W ANTED  by  a Young  Man,  age  24.  to  work  Frame,  Bench,  or 
Moulding  Machine  (4-cutter)  Reference,  if  required.  — Address,  Wg 
W.  H.  if.  Skelton-atreet,  Greenwich,  Kent. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

Cj  ITUATION  W ANTED,  in  the  Olfice  of  a 

n Timber  Merchant,  as  TRAVELLER  or  CLERK,  by  a Young 

Man,  of  active  business  habits  ; or  in  an  Office  where  a knowledge  of 
the  building  trade  would  be  valuable- First-class  references.  - X 
Address,  T.  M.  23,  Charterhouse-square,  E.C.  y 

TO  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  UN I)lsRTAKERS_ 

D ITUATION  as  PAPERH ANGER, 

O PAINTER,  AC.  by  a highly  respectable  Young  Man  Leading 
hand  or  otherwise.  Town  or  country.— AddreSS,  E.  S.  PRITCHARD, 

No.  8.  A da-street.  Broadway,  Hackney,  N.E. 

riUANTITIES  and  MEASURING. —A  T 

In/  SURVEYOR  of  considerable  experience  in  TAKING  OUT  1 
L1  QUANTITIES,  MEASURING,  WRITING  SPECIFICATIONS,  JL 
Ac  can  give  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  to  Architects  and  Builders, 
a No  objection  to  undertake  the  books  and  accounts  of  a Builder.—  t 
Address,  SURVEYOR.  123.  Stanhope-street.  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 

’■  /QUANTITY  TAKER,  MEASURER,  and 

- \n/  ESTI MATOR,  of  upwards  of  twenty  years’  experience,  with  a 

a-*  practical  knowledge  of  building,  and  well  acquainted  with 
n London  prices,  oilers  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  upon  reasonable  _ 
teniiB.  References  if  required.—  Address,  SURVEYOR,  .5, Thunrton- 
s'  street,  Bilxton-road,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS.  s 

_ T3APER  HUNG,  at  6d.  per  piece,  by  a j. 

I.  thoroughly  experienced  Paperhauger,  in  town  or  country.-  ''l 

t-  Address.  E.  C.  Paperhauger,  14,  Carlow-street,  Camden-town.  N.W.  Pv 

PLUMBING  and  GLAZING.— A Three-  l 

X_  branch  Hand  (he  is  also  a good  lead  glazier)  is  in  WANT  of  a V 

constant  SITUATION.— Address,  A.  B.  Post-office,  Siblo  Hedmgham,  n, 
Essex. 

TTYDRAULIC,  MINING, and  ARTESIAN 

„ n WELL  ENGINEERING.— A Gentleman,  of  twenty  years’  1 
\ mactical  experience  is  desirous  of  obtaining  EMPLOYMENT  Abroad. 

Address,  A.  B.  care  of  F.  Dobbs,  esq.  1,  Strand.  London. 

TTANDY  MAN,  sober  and  trustworthy. 

Y l l Would  act  as  Timekeeper  oi  Clerk.  Town  or  country.- 
en  Address,  G.  P.  19,  Yeom.ui’s-row,  Brompton.  S.W  . 

1 a TO  BUILDERS.  CONTR ACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

k"  A S CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL 

— /A  FOREMAN'.  Town  or  country.  Aged  47.  References,  4c.— 
Address,  G.  M.  7,  Effingham-street.  Pimlico,  Loudon.  S.W. 

od  \ CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  large  experience, 

?,r  /A  WANTS  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Iu  or  near  Manchester 
preferred.  Has  first-class  testimonials.— Address,  E.  G.  19.  Victor- 
street.  Lower  Broughton,  Manchester. 

“>  A GRAINER  and  MARBLER,  of  long 

, te'  /A  experience,  wishes  for  fa  CONSTANCY.  Town  or  country. 

•in  No  objection  to  filling  his  tune  up  in  painting.— Address,  A.  W . 2a, 

’ Chapel-street,  Edgware-rond,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

ed  A BELLHANGER  and  GASFITTER 

OR.  XL  (thoroughly  experienced)  wants  EMPLOYMENT  References 
om-  to  best  firms  m Loudon.— Address,  T.  1>.  77,  Ifield-roiul,  West 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A N experienced  and  energetic  Man  is  open 

,er,  r\  to  un^ ^ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP  FOREMAN  or  otherwise, 

il>F-  or  as  Foreman  on  a large  Estate.  Accustomed  to  let  piecework.  4c. 
i the  Joiner  by  trade.  References  if  required.— Address,  X.  12,  Slurland- 
ress  road.  Maida-hiU,  Paddington. 

TO  C ONTRACTORS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  &c. 

— A YOUNG  MAN,  a PLASTERER,  who 

A-  / A thoroughly  understands  his  trade,  seeks  a Constant  SITUA- 
used  TION.  Has  been  used  to  repairing  work  and  distempering. -Address, 

1 T.  S.  I,  Uni  on -place,  Church-street,  Lee,  S.E. 

[Aug.  17,  1872. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS.  i'i 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  twenty  years’  good 

t\  practical  experience,  wishes  an  ENGAGEMENT,  for  the  whole 
practical  e M et ic  oc  „.i,|„u  ,.f  minor  imDOrtendfl  . 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


Lit  ENGAGEMENT. 


DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER 
' i perspectives,  competitions. 

),  ARCHITECT  * " 


a his  SERVICES  I 
us.  »Uuuu6  detail  drawings.^ 
Mr.  Woods,  Newsagent,  1,  Great' 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

PRACTICAL  ASSISTANT,  of 

'.ence  in  preparing  designs,  working  details-  sn 
i versed  in  mansions,  schools,  warehouses, 
u engagement,  temporary  or  otherwise.  ™ "■“'■'-■j 
ess,  ARCHITECT,  care  of  Mr.  Jones,  12,  Chalk  Far 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


pianuucs,  luKHuicuitu',  k 

So.  45,  Horsefair,  Doncaster. 


*W  (lays.  UK  mwi  ™ 

ii  Uic  profession,  including  specification*, 
L-orrespoudeuce,  Ac.  — Address,  H.  W 


3 ATCHELAE’S  YaTENT  KILNS  fot 


BURNING  BRICKS.  TILES,  POTTERY.  LIME,  Ac -Th 
in  of  Briekmakers,  Contractors,  and  Others,  is  called  to  the* 


rlcka  made  ot  ordinary  ciays  may  ue  uiummuij 
e to  four  cwt.  of  coals  per  1,000,  and  the  goods  ar 
r,  and  of  better  colour  than  can  be  produced  by  any  othe 
ting  yet  tried.— For  Bin^particularajind  ^us,  nppl 


[ burning  yet  tried.— For  full  particulars  aim  term 
BATCHELAR  A FENTON,  Brockham,  Surrey,  . 
H.  BECK,  Consulting  _ Engineer,  139,  Cannon-si 


I0FFM  ANN’S  PATENT  KILN,  fo 

burning  Bricks.  Tiles,  Pottery,  Lime.  Cement,  anil  Rosstin: 
a saving  of  TWO-THIRDS  of  the  FUEL.— For  particnlanj 
eo  it  at  work,  apply  to  Mr.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Round  Green 


k apply  to  Mr.  U.  ouAJiBisniAn', 

to' Mr.  HERMANN  WEDEKIND,  3,  Great  ToWS 


STAFFORDSHIRE  BRICKS 


ULDKD.UU  LiV  r,iu,unn.'  o cu, 

anil  DIAMOND  PAVING  BRICKS, 


WHITE  GLAZED  FACING  BRICKS  and  W ALB  iibbo 

fDAUAXTI?ECLINKEMraBXSITABYOOOOU 


>oas  mane  vo  puuuu  * : 

forwarded  fo  any  part  direct  from  the  'V  orks. 
MERCHANTS  AND  SHIPPERS  SUPPLIED., 

A.  H.  LAYERS, 

Depot:  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON,  S.W. 


miTE  GLAZED  FACING  BRICK 

' OF  MOST  SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 

MAJOLICA  and  TERRA  COTTA  GOODS, 

Manufactured  by  ■ 

JOSEPH  CLIFF  A SON,  WORT  LEV.  near  LEEDS.  j 

MARCUS  BOURNE  NEWTON,  Agent. 

. - ivco  ctmwi  nnann  rtatiox.  N 


>LUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  WAR: 


ORNAMENTAL  RIDGE  TILES.  PAVING  BRICKS, 
'—x  ENCAUSTIC  PAVEMENTS  BLUE.  RED. 
BUFF  QUARRIES. 

LF.  BRICKS,  and  ADAI 
always  on  hand,  at 

CLIFF’S  FIRE-BRICK  WHARF, 

. - ...-.nrmuu.U  nnASQ  QTlTinV 


INSIDE  GREAT  NORTHERN  GOODS  STATION. 


O , BRICKS  ! ! BRICKS  ! ! 

Jsi'IUSG-GROVEBlUCKFIELDS.  near  HOUNSLOW  MIDI). 

- _H.  KYEZOR  (sole  successor  to  A.  E.  Burchett)  beg1 


Baling,  urennoiu, 

Teddington,  Kingston,  Ac.  Cart  entn 
opposite  the  Isleworth  Station  of  So 
e,  Caswell  Cottage,  nearly  opposite  th»» 


GAULT  BRICKS. 

XTFORD  WORKS,  SEVENO  AKS,  KEF 


3RICKS  FOR  SALE— Good  Sou 

> STOCKS.  GRIZZLES,  and  PLACE  BRICKS,  to  be  seen  in 
mp  at  the  Lonesome  Chemical  Works  Brickfields,  Strealkamjk 
m Railway  Station.  fl. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS  j 

} RICKS.— A Quantity  of  good  sound,  hi 

) STOCKS;  also  other  BRICKS,  FOR  SALE,  at  J.  4 
ILSON’S  Brickfield.  Devou’s-road  Bromley  by-Bow,  E. 

••  xt Cm  be  nut  into  barges  alongside  the  field.  1 rice* 


PURSUANT  to  a Decree  of  the  HighCi' 

of  Chancery,  made  in  a cause  COOK  against  MCA  , all  pel 
ilming  to  be  creditors  of  JOSEPH  HARPER,  late  of  HarpertW 
mxba.il  Bridge-road.  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  MidU 
lilder  (who  died  in  or  about  the  month  of  February,  1871).  0 
, indenture  bearing  date  the  14th  .lay  of  February.  1®L 
ade  between  the  said  Joseph  Harper  of  the  <}rrt  Part, David  ICe 


eral  other  persons  whose  n 


y of  OCTOBER,  18/2,  to  semi  »»  i«»>,  I---*— 
1CTAVIUS  MARCH,  Esq.  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Graham  A Mai 
16.  Charles-street.  St.  James’s-square.  in  the  county  of  Middtow 

The'secnrittes "'fany)  heldby  them;  °G/‘\^fAulli^'™r°^Ule 

n't Vwdte^.hin<FRIDAY, "thejlst  day  of '.NSK 


I 9th  day  ul  August.  1872. 

E B.  CHURCH,  Chief  Cl 
MACKE30X.  TAYLOR.  A ARNOULD 

rtnMln’B.lnn, fields.  Plain 


iN.  TAYLOR.  A AKMIUl.it  - ... 

59,  Lincoln’s-inn-ftelils,  PlaintifT ; Soliu 


Aue.  24,  1872.] 
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Designs  for  the  Proposed 
New  Cathedral  in 
Edinburgh. 

T may  be  necessary  to 
remind  readers  that  Six 
architects  were  invited  to 
submit  designs  for  a new 
cathedral  to  be  erected  in 
Edinburgh,  from  funds 
left  for  that  purpose  by 
the  late  Miss  Walker,  of 
Drumsheugh.  The  site  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  west 
termination  of  Melville- 
street,  is  open  on  all  sides, 
and  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  display  of  an  im- 
portant public  building. 
The  sum  set  apart  by 
the  trustees  to  cover  all 
charges  is  65,0001.,  and 
the  competing  architects 
were  required  to  adapt 
their  designs  so  as  to 
keep  the  cost  within  that 
amount.  The  designs  are 
exhibited  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Aca- 
demy, under  motto,  but 
any  one  who  has  a knowledge  of  architecture 
and  is  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  compe- 
titors can  easily  penetrate  the  incognito ; indeed, 
the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  respective 
designs  are  openly  spoken  of  and  printed,  and 
it  needs  no  apology  on  our  part  to  follow  suit ; 
adopting  the  ascription  of  names  already 
published,  although  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  two  of  them  misplaced. 

Each  competitor  has  accompanied  his  design 
with  an  explanatory  memorandum,  and  the 
course  we  propose  to  follow  is  to  allow  each 
architect  to  explain  his  own  design,  and  make 
our  comments  upon  it  thereafter. 

Taking  the  drawings  in  the  order  in  which 
they  presented  themselves  to  us,  we  find  the 
first  series  to  the  left,  twelve  in  number,  under 
the  motto  “ Fidelitas,”  and  which  are  assigned 
to  Mr.  Burges.  The  author  says  : — 


8it0£eine  exposed  on  all  sides,  and  as  t 
^e  L^'ftl?n,.Can.l,e  W®U  seen  fr<>m  Grosvcnor-cresce 
the  architect  has  thought  it  desirable  to  keep  in  view  t 
°.f  th°  hu'Wing,  and  has  shown  it  lying  d 
nraLtnf  r *?d£n  a llne  iorming  the  axis  of  Grosven. 
SSSSfn  VSfe‘8t^ee-'  Sh0uld  tho  trustces  deen: 

it  mnw  t,  L 1 Pr,luc,Pal  thfade  to  Mclville-stre 
b arra"ged  mth  equal  ^se ; but  as  a departi 
and  on  other  grounds,  it  wot 
hl  admable  A slip  has  been  fixed  on  No 
diawing,  to  show  how  tho  building  may  be  adapted 
feS1 ?tmentV  Assumil>g  that  the  true  orientati 
the  western  entrances  would  front  Pahnerstc 
C11"^ Grosvenor-crescent,  while  that  to  the  chapt. 

street  ami  cler67  would  be  from  Mine 

street,  and  facing  Melville-street. 

above  thT  WiPr°??S,ed,?0  raise  the  floor  of  the  nave  4 
thu,  give  » too, 

I Coafpt  iri,  u 8,teps  to  the  doorway. 

waVSerfcre  >lthtkl,S  ho?,sethe  Plaa  does  not  in  a: 
’desired  bv  the  tr.fof*  may. 1,6  ?u°wed  to  remain  or  not, 
fsufficien/merit  eblf3’  butt.’t  does  not  aPPear  to  prese 

I Dimensions.— Length  ,on7T , *>• 


1 ttr  . uum  ue  present  old  buddine 
li  ~y/!en*ioH«  Length  of  nave,  130  ft  lone  bv  30  ft  w 

Septs  moV1,0  ft-  ft  .wide ; lengthac 

65  ft  by,30  ft-  wide;  length  of  ch 

15  ft  wideby»^ft'  , ; ,?hevct  or  circumambient  a 
7 tt.  wide,  extreme  length  over  all,  265  ft. ; width  ac 
• west  tower,  82  ft. ■ width  across  transept,  110  ft  • he 
of  mtenor  to  groin,  75  ft. ; height  to  ridge,  107  ft,  ’•  he 
of  west  towers,  220  ft. ; height  of  central  ditto,  285  ft. 

Plan.  In  arranging  the  plan,  the  convenience  and  c 
fort  of  the  congregation  have  been  carefully  studied, 
the  architect  has  endeavoured  to  provide  for  this  by 
lintroduction  of  a large  nartllex  at  the  west  end  of 
(nave,  entered  through  a triple  porch,  and  by  a ro 
i 1 south  poroh  into  the  south  aisle  (the  necessity  for  su 


quent  inside  wooden  porches  to  prevent  cold  draughts 
being  thus  avoided).  The  font  is  placed  on  the  left  of  the 
south  porch  on  entering ; the  pulpit  at  the  north-east  pier 
of  nave,  as  being  the  best  position  for  sound  as  well  as 
sight.  It  is  proposed  to  seat  the  nave  only  with  benches, 
the  transepts  being  left  clear  for  temporary  seating  by 
chairs  or  otherwise. 

Accommodation. — The  accommodation  is  as  follows  : — 
Sittings  in  nave  and  aisles,  1,082;  sittings  in  transepts, 
336;  sittings  in  choir,  64;  sittings  in  stalls,  24:  total, 
1,506. 

Daily  Service. — As  before  mentioned,  the  transepts  and 
space  under  the  lantern  being  kept  clear;  the  daily  services 
would  be  provided  for  by  chairs  placed  in  this  part  of  the 
building,  and  by  which  nearly  600  persons  could  be  accom- 
modated ; or  by  seating  tho  central  crossing  only,  150. 
The  architect  has  adopted  the  chevet,  or  mode  of  carrying 
the  aisles  quite  round  tho  choir,  thus  giving  free  access 
from  the  vestries  and  chapter-house  to  all  parts  of  the 
building  without  crossing  the  choir  or  chancel,  and  also 
providing  a very  suitable  space  for  mural  monuments  and 
brasses,  while  at  tho  same  time  it  would  immensely  im- 
prove the  architectural  effect  of  the  building, — a mode  of 
t reatment  happily  enforced  and  illustrated  in  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope's  work,  ‘The  English  Cathedral’  (chap.  vii.).  The 
chapter-house  opens  off  the  north  side  of  this  circum- 
ambient aisle,  and  is  approached  through  a wide  corridor, 
lighted  on  the  east  side  by  a rich  arcading,  and  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  vestries  for  the  clergy.  *Tho  chapter- 
house  is  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  53  ft.  by  26  ft., 
and  capable  of  accommodating  150  people.  A grand 
organ  might  be  placed  in  the  loft  or  the  narthex  at  the 
the  west  end. 

Style  of  Detign. — A severe  and  comparatively  early 
style  of  French  Gothic  has  been  selected,  so  as  to  avoid 
excessive  detail  and  carving,  and  as  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  best  period  of  Scottish  Gothic,  which,  in 
much  of  its  massive,  severe  character,  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Early  French  than  any  other,  and  many  details 
may  be  found  identical  in  both.  The  aisle-walls  have  been 
kept  perfectly  plain,  with  the  view  of  giving  value  to  the 
richness  of  the  clearstory,  where  the  principal  decoration 
has  been  concentrated,  as  being  a leading  feature  outside 
and  inside  the  building.  It  is  contemplated  to  groin  the 
ceilings  throughout  with  stone  ribs,  and  chalk  or  concrete 
filling,  the  latter  presenting  many  very  commendable 
features,  both  as  to  strength,  economy,  and  lightness.” 

This  is  undoubtedly  a very  fine  design,  pos’ 
sessing  much  grandeur,  harmony  of  proportion, 
and  exquisite  detail,  and  it  improves  upon  one  by 
familiarity.  The  grouping  of  the  three  spires 
would  form  a marked  feature  in  a part  of  the 
city  deficient  in  outline,  and  would  unmistakably 
point  out  the  church  as  the  cathedral.  As  seen 
nearer  at  hand,  too,  either  from  east  or  west,  the 
composition  is  unexceptionable ; but  to  secure 
the  finest  possible  architectural  effect  we  would 
be  inclined  to  adopt  the  author’s  suggestion  of 
reversing  the  usual  arrangement  and  place,  what 
is  usually  the  western  feature  at  the  east,  so  that 
the  more  important  facade  would  be  seen  along 
the  whole  length  of  Melville-street.  Several 
precedents,  ancient  and  modem,  can  be  found 
for  such  an  arrangement  both  here  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  there  was  always  a good  cause  for 
it,  and  it  may  be  contended  that  the  mere  securing 
of  a better  architectural  effect  is  not  a sufficient 
reason  for  breaking  through  an  almost  universally 
recognised  practice,  and  one  which  is  wound  up 
with  old  associations  and  ideas. 

The  interior  is  even  finer  than  the  exterior. 
The  relative  proportions  of  aisle,  triforium,  and 
clearstory,  are  charming,  as  is  also  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  light,  which  is  mainly  from  above. 

Looking,  however,  to  the  matter  of  cost,  we 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  accuraey  of  the 
architect’s  calculations.  Probably,  were  the 
“wealth  of  images,”  and  the  spires  left  to  be 
added  in  the  future,  the  sum  at  command  might 
suffice.  But  upon  this  subject  the  committee 
will  doubtless  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the 
professional  man  whom  they  are,  we  understand, 
to  call  to  their  assistance. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  author  as  to  the 
worthlessness  of  the  old  manor-house  which  ad- 
joins the  site,  and  would  stand  close  to  its  north- 
ern elevation.  It  is  a very  quaint  and  charac- 
teristic example  of  Scottish  baronial  architectural 
and  its  retention  would  enhance  rather  than 
detract  from  the  effect  of  the  new  edifice. 

Next  in  order  we  have  a series  of  eleven  sheets 
bearing  the  motto  “Non  ignotte  civitatis  muni- 
ceps.”  The  general  arrangement  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  recently-erected 
cathedral  at  Inverness  by  Mr.  Ross,  and  is  thus 
described: — 

“The  author  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto,  ‘Non 
ignotse  civitatiB  municeps,’  submits  the  following  remarks 
regarding  his  design  for  the  proposed  Cathedral  of 
St.  Mary : — The  whole  of  the  internal  area,  clear  of 
columns,  and  excluding  the  choir,  amounts  to  11,989 
square  feet.  This,  divided  by  7 ft.  for  each  person, — the 
usual  amount  allowed  (including  passages)  by  the  London 
Incorporated  Society  for  the  Enlargement  and  Building 


of  Churches,  gives  accommodation  for  1,713  persons.  Out 
of  this  must  be  deducted  sundry  spaces  not  available,  so 
that  the  area  may  fairly  be  taken  to  give  the  required 
accommodation.  Chairs  in  a building  of  this  description 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  fixed  benches.  For  ordinary 
occasions,  a space  might  be  enclosed  by  temporary 
wooden  barriers,  as  in  Continental  churches.  As  it  is 
well  known  that  it  is  more  advantageous  and  more 
economical  to  keep  the  warming  apparatus  always  in 
gentle  use,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a proper 
temperature  for  week-day  services.  On  Sundays  the 
apparatus  will  be  worked  to  its  maximum.  It  is  proposed 
to  place  the  large  organ,  divided  into  two  parts,  m the 
western  gallery,  while  a smaller  instrument,  to  lead  the 
choir,  is  placed  on  the  floor  near  the  stalls.  The  whole  of 
the  roofs,  except  the  aisles,  are  intended  to  be  boarded, 
which  will  preclude  any  difficulty  as  to  tho  preacher’s 
voice  being  distinctly  heard.  The  clock  and  peal  of  bells 
may  be  placed  in  the  north-western  tower.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  a complete  cathedral  should  consist  of  the 
three  great  divisions,  arcade,  triforium,  and  clearstory, 
and  its  parts  should  be  nave  and  aisles,  choir  and  aisles, 
transepts,  and  one  or  more  towers.  In  the  present 
instance  the  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  utterly  precludes 
any  central  tower,  and  the  author  has  consequently 
elected  to  put  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  where  they  not 
only  help  the  western  facade,  but  perform  the  useful  office 
of  masking  the  western  ends  of  the  aisles.  The  spires  will 
be  of  wood,  covered  with  lead,  and  the  flSche  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts  will  also  be  of  the  same 
materials.  In  view  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
sum  proposed  (65,0001.),  in  relation  to  the  accommodation 
required,  it  naturally  follow’s  that  the  fittings  must  be  of 
the  most  simple  character.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  still  more,  the  author  would  suggest,  in  case 
of  necessity,  the  substitution  of  a continuous  wooden 
barrel-roof  for  the  stone  vaulting  in  the  nave  and  choir 
aisles.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  figure  sculpture 
could  not  be  included  in  the  sum,  but  would  be  a possible 
future  extra.” 

The  exterior  of  the  design  is  wanting  in  dig- 
nity. There  is,  however,  considerable  beauty  in 
the  west  elevation,  with  its  two  towers  and 
leaded  spires,  which  are  quaint  yet  elegant. 
Were  this  design  adopted,  the  call  to  reverse 
the  orientation  would  be  more  imperative  than 
in  the  preceding  instance,  the  eastern  elevation 
being  somewhat  monotonous  and  undignified. 
The  interior  is  more  impressive  than  the  exterior, 
and  would  be  much  better  without  the  mere- 
tricious colouring  proposed  to  be  introduced. 
We  cannot  say  we  like  the  effect  of  the  slender 
shaft  which  runs  up  from  the  ground  along  the 
face  of  the  cylindrical  columns  of  the  nave  to 
meet  the  hammer-beams  of  the  roof ; nor  do  we 
much  affect  the  tie-beams,  which  appear  to  be  a 
necessary  part  of  the  construction.  There  is 
nothing  national  in  the  style  adopted,  unless  it 
be  the  tartan  costumes  of  the  worshippers.  The 
architect  has  conscientiously  endeavoured  to 
keep  within  the  mark  as  regards  cost,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  design  could  be  carried  out 
in  its  entirety  for  the  sum  indicated. 

Nine  drawings,  bearing  the  device  of  a white 
cross  upon  a circle  of  blue,  are  allocated  to 
Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear.  In  the  memorandum 
it  is  said  that, — 

“ In  preparing  the  accompanying  design,  it  has  been 
considered  essential,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should 
be  a grand  central  tower.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  an 
open  space,  and  surrounded  with  houses  of  a classic  cha- 
racter of  architecture,  tho  cathedral  will  harmonise  best 
with  the  situation  and  the  surrounding  buildings  if  its 
leading  feature  bo  placed  in  the  centre.  Moreover,  as  the 
chief  views  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  principal  approaches 
to  it,  will  be  from  the  east,  and  as  that  end  of  the  building 
will  therefore  be  in  some  respects  the  most  important,  it 
is  thought  that  this  treatment  of  the  design  will  give  it  a 
much  grander  aud  more  imposing  effect  than  if  its  main 
features  were  to  consist  of  large  western  towers.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  mark  more  distinctly  the  cathedral 
character  of  the  building,  it  has  been  thought  that  there 
should  be  two  smaller  towers  at  the  west  end.  The 
general  style  of  the  architecture  is  Gothic  of  the  best 
period,  with  as  much  as  possible  of  tho  Scottish  variety. 
Scottish  Gothic  is  quite  distinct  from  English  Gothic. 
There  are  noble  examples  of  it  in  tho  cathedrals  of  Elgin 
aud  Dunblane,  the  abbey  of  Sweetheart,  &c.,  buildings 
which  owe  their  effect  to  the  grandeur  of  their  general 
design  and  the  simplicity  of  their  details,  rather  than  to 
elaborate  ornamentation  and  minute  carving.  It  has  been 
sought  to  make  the  cathedral,  which,  from  its  position 
aud  size,  will  bo  the  cathedral  qf  Scotland,  thoroughly 
Scottish  in  character.  The  accommodation  provided  is 
for  1,557  sitters  exclusive,  and  1,677  sitters  inclusive,  of 
the  end  gallery.  As  nothing  is  said  in  the  instructions  as 
to  having  a gallery,  the  design  has  been  made  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  give  the  required  accommodation  without 
it ; and,  accordingly,  the  gallery  has  not  been  included  in 
the  estimate  of  cost.  It  has  been  represented  on  the 
drawing,  however,  in  order,  to  show  how  the  design  is 
capable  of  affording  additional  accommodation  should  it 
be  required.  The  design  has  also  been  arranged  so  as  to 
be  adopted  for  a still  farther  extension  of  the  accommoda- 
tion, by  introducing  fixed  seats  or  chairs  in  the  large  space 
under  the  great  tower,  between  the  choir-screen  and  the 
front  of  the  pews.  With  the  sittings  in  the  gallery,  and 
those  for  which  this  space  has  been  left  under  the  tower, 
the  total  accommodation  would  be  1,731.  With  no  such 
provision  for  any  extension  of  accommodation,  the  design 
might,  of  course,  be  reduced  in  size  by  about  one-eightli, 
with  a very  material  reduction  in  cost.  The  ground  plan 
shows  how  the  sittings  may  be  arranged  in  pews,  but  in 
the  internal  view  the  pews  are  omitted,  in  order  that  the 
effect  of  the  architecture  may  be  better  seen.  Fixed  pews 
are  always  destructive  to  architectural  effect,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  in  the  present  case  movable  benches  or 
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chairs  might  be  used,  as  represented  to  some  extent  in 
the  view.  Sculpture  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent 
both  internally  and  externally,  as  was  almost  invariably 
done  in  the  "best  examples  of  Gothic  buildings.  The 
statues  are  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  cost,  however, 
because,  though  improving  the  design,  they  are  not  essen- 
tial to  it.  The  niches  and  canopies  may  be  left  unoccu- 

Eied,  as  is  often  seen  in  old  buildings,  leaving  statues  to 
e afterwards  gradually  supplied.” 

The  author  or  authors  of  this  design,  in  the 
endeavour  to  be  national,  have  outheroded 
Herod.  The  ancient  builders  had  more  reserve 
and  good  taste  than  to  repeat  a tour  deforce 
like  the  open  crown  of  St.  Giles’s,  on  the  towers 
of  the  same  building,  nay,  even  in  the  same  city. 
The  towers  here  stand  cheek  by  jowl,  like  sturdy 
Highland  porters  waiting  for  a job,  the  large 
fellow  in  the  centre  swinging  about  his  shoulder- 
straps  in  his  impatience  to  be  employed. 
Seriously  the  two  west  towers  are  not  improve- 
ments upon  St.  Giles’s,  and  that  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  crux,  which  is  taken  from 
Glasgow,  is  spoilt  by  the  addition  of  great 
useless  Hying  buttresses.  The  remainder  of  the 
detail  is  in  keeping,  being  scattered  and  restless, 
and  not  of  the  purest  type.  There  is  more  re- 
pose in  the  interior,  bat  it  is  rather  cold  and 
uninviting. 

In  following  the  national  tradition,  much 
better  material  is  to  be  had  than  that  adopted 
in  this  design,  as  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  the 
succeeding  one,  which  bears  the  legend,  “ Auld 
Lang  Syne,”  and  is  attributed  to  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
aud  represented  by  thirteen  beautifully  executed 
drawings.  The  author  thus  explains  his  pur- 
pose : — 

“ In  designing  a chnrch  which  is  to  take  the  rank  of  a 
cathedral,  and  that  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and 
which  must  nevertheless  be  capable  of  being  erected  for 
a moderate  sum,  one  has  to  consider  carefully  what  are 
the  architectural  and  what  are  the  ritual  essentials  of  a 
cathedral,  as  distinguished  from  a church  cf  less  digni- 
lied  rank.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  define  the  essential 
differences  found  to  exist  among  ancient  churches  between 
a cathedral  and  an  abbey,  or  even  a great  collegiate 
church.  The  latter  were  often  promoted  to  the  higher 
dignity,  and  were  found  in  every  way  fitted  for  it.  Our 
own  question,  however,  lies  between  a cathedral  and  a 
parochial  church ; and  even  here,  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it 
might  appear  to  define  the  difference,  inasmuch  as  many 
large  parish  churches  equal,  aud  even  exceed,  in  scale  and 
dignity  of  aspect,  cathedrals  of  a smaller  size.  In  the 
present  instance,  even,  the  proposed  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  are  equalled  by  those  of  some  parochial 
churches,  and  in  some  instances  the  ritual  arrangements 
of  such  churches  may  also  be  on  a nearly  equal  scale. 
Our  aim,  then,  must,  I think,  be  positive  rather  than 
relative.  The  church  must,  both  within  and  without, 
bear  such  unmistakable  credentials  of  high  dignity  as  to 
be  obviously  suited  to  its  rank  as  the  chief  church  of  the 
diocese,  and  that  which  its  chief  pastor  adopts  as  more 
especially  its  own  ; and  perhaps  the  great  essential  is  that 
the  choir  should  be  of  such  ample  dimensions  as  to  allow 
the  diocesan  clergy,  from  time  to  time,  to  assemble  there 
in  the  presence  of  their  bishop.  There  are,  however,  no 
universal  rules  for  the  form  of  a church  of  cathedral 
rank.  If  we  were  to  say  that  it  should  have  a central 
tower,  it  would  at  once  occur  to  every  one  that  many 
abroad,  and  several  in  Great  Britain,  have  not  that 
feature.  If  we  were  to  moderate  this  demand,  and  say 
that  it  should  at  least  be  cruciform,  it  would  be  replied 
that  we  have  in  Britain  at  least  two, — Dunblane  and 
Llandaff,— which  are  not  so,  and  so  no  feature  can  be 
named  which  is  the  special  and  unvarying  characteristic 
of  a cathedral.  All,  then,  which  can  be  demanded  for  it 
is  that  it  should  be  as  dignified  a church  as  the  circum- 
stances at  command  will  permit,  and  that  it  shall  as  a rule, 
be  the  noblest  church  in  the  city  and  diocese  in  which  it 
is  placed.  Although,  however,  "a  cruciform  plan  and  a 
central  tower  are  not  indispensable  characteristics,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  both  are  in  a high  degree  conducive 
to  dignity  of  aspect,  and  are  consequently  most  desirable 
features  in  a cathedral  church.  No  plan  is  so  noble  or  so 
impressive  as  that  which  is  founded  on  the  Cross  ; and  the 
cross  plan  is  never  so  emphatic  as  when  a central  tower 
crowns  its  intersection.  I have  therefore  chosen  ns 
my  [more  normal]  design,  the  customary  and  typical 
form  of  a cruciform  church,  with  a central  tower,  only 
making  the  central  crossingwith  the  nave  and  transepts  un- 
usually wide  in  their  proportions,  so  as  best  to  provide  for 
congregational  purposes,  and  so  constructing  aud  planning 
the  supporting  piers  of  the  tower  as  to  offer  the  least 
practicable  amount  of  obstruction  to  view  and  voice.  I 
have  in  this  design  given  aisles  on  either  side  to  the  tran- 
septs as  well  as  to  the  other  arms  of  the  cross,  which 
tends  to  produce  a great  amount  of  space  in  the  part 
most  useful  to  the  congregation.  As  to  the  internal 
arrangement,  I will  mention  that  I have  not  ventured  to 
show  a high  choir-screen,  fearing  that  objections  may  be 
felt  to  it,  but  have  shown  a low  screen  or  septum,  like 
those  at  Florence,  Monreale,  &e.  I Bhould,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  rejoice  to  substitute  the  higher  form  of 
screen.  Nor  have  I shown  close  screens  or  canopies  on 
the  sides  of  the  choir,  because  they  render  the  choir- 
aisles  unavailable  except  for  passages.  I have  provided 
for  the  organ  in  this  manner  : the  lighter  parts,  especially 
the  ‘ choir  organ,’  with  the  keys  ana  the  organist’s  seat,  I 
have  placed  close  to  the  first  bay  on  the  north  of  the 
choir ; but  the  larger  and  more  cumbrous  parts  I have 
placed  in  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  north  transept,  imme- 
diately behind  a place  where  the  sound  would  spread  itself 
freely  through  both  choir,  transepts,  crossing,  and  nave. 
The  communication  would  be  by  trackers  passing  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  aisle.  There  is,  however,  the  possible 
alternative  of  placing  the  organist  and  the  choir  organ, 
&c.,  as  already  mentioned,  but  placing  the  heavy  parts  in 
the  triforium  of  the  choir  and  transept.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  choir  will  speak  for  themselves.  The  seating 
of  the  nave,  &c.,  would  be  by  means  of  chairs.  The 
question  you  have  suggested  as  to  the  place  for  the  con- 
gregation during  ordinary  daily  services,  as  distinguished 
from  their  place  on  greater  occasions,  I have  carefully 
considered ; but  do  not  see  any  necessity  (but  the  con- 


trary) for  providing  a distinct  position.  It  would  seem  to 
me  a great  pity  that  the  services  on  minor  (though  the 
most  frequent)  occasions  should  be  in  a less  dignified 
place  than  at  other  times.  It  is  an  arrangement  not 
known  in  this  country,  excepting  for  early  services,  nor 
do  I think  it  desirable.  The  question  whether  at  ordinary 
week-day  services  any  part  of  the  congregation  should  be 
admitted  within  the  choir  seems  one  which  should  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  bishop  and  clergy.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  arrangement  to  decide  it  while  planning  the 
cathedral,  as  if  not  so  admitted  they  would  simply  occupy 
the  space  in  front  of  the  choir-screen  according  to  their 
numbers.  Though  the  choir  of  a parochial  church  should 
be  so  planned  as  to  hold  no  more  than  the  clerical  and 
choral  bodies,  that  of  a cathedral  should  do  more.  It 
should  be  capable  of  containing  in  addition  so  many,  at 
least,  of  the  diocesan  clergy  as  are  likely  on  any  great 
diocesan  oocosion  to  assemble.” 

The  style  is  of  the  Earliest  Pointed,  similar  to 
that  of  Dunblane  and  Elgin,  two  of  the  finest 
architectural  remains  in  Scotland. 

The  general  aspect  is  simple  and  unaffected. 
Ornament  is  sparingly  used,  and  where  it  is 
applied  it  is  concentrated  in  the  most  suitable 
positions.  The  dominating  feature  is  the  central 
tower  and  spire,  to  which  the  other  portions 
lead  up  the  eye,  producing  a very  effective  com- 
position. The  effect  as  seen  from  a distance 
would  be  remarkably  good,  though  not  so  striking 
as  that  of  the  three  spires  in  the  design  first 
referred  to.  The  interior  is  everything  that 
could  be  desired,  were  it  not  for  a singular  freak 
iudulged  in  in  placing  some  hard  detail,  of  a 
Norman  character,  upon  the  ingoings  of  the 
clearstory  windows.  The  effect,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  is  disturbing  to  the  perfect  unity 
which  otherwise  prevails.  As  in  the  design 
marked  “ Fidelitas,”  the  light  is  principally 
derived  from  the  clearstory,  and  the  whole  area 
is  vaulted  over.  The  architect  has  evidently 
done  his  utmost  to  give  the  best  design  com- 
patible with  the  cost. 

The  next  set  of  designs,  eight  in  number,  bear 
the  motto  “ In  hoc  signo  X,”  and  are  evidently 
the  work  of  Mr.  Street.  They  are  thus  referred 
to  by  the  author : — 

“ In  my  design,  both  in  plau  and  detail,  I have  most 
studiously  kept  in  view  the  importance  of  adhering  as 
closely  as  possible  without  servility  to  the  best  national 
architectural  traditions  and  examples,  and  I will,  with 
your  permission,  say  a few  words  as  to  what  these  are. 
Long  and  careful  study  of  Mediaeval  buildings  in  Scotland 
leads  me  to  certain  very  distinct  conclusions.  It  will  be 
found  that  from  the  ena  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  (which  is  the  period  during  which  we 
all  now  maintain  the  Gothic  style  to  have  been  at  its 
best) , all  the  existing  examples  are  the  work  of  men  who 
were  in  close  and  intimate  connexion  with,  if  indeed  they 
were  not  often  the  very  same  men  as,  the  architect  of  the 
buildings  in  England  north  of  the  Trent.  There  is  a broad 
distinction  between  the  work  of  English  architects  north 
and  south  of  the  Trent ; and  though  it  is  easy  to  point 
to  a number  of  curious  coincidences  in  design  between 
buildings  in  the  north  of  Englaud  and  others  in  Scotland,^ 
it  is  not,  I believe,  possible  to  point  to  a single  example  or 
the  same  connexion  with  the  works  of  architects  south  of 
the  Trent.  This  position  might  be  illustrated  at  length, 
but  in  this  place  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ask  any  one  to 
compare  the  transepts  of  Hexham  with  the  transepts  of 
Pluscardine  Abbey,  near  Elgin ; or  again,  to  go  from 
Lauercost,  in  Cumberland,  to  Dryburgh  Abbey.  In  each 
case  he  will  seo  the  same  hands  "at  work  on  both  sides  of 
the  border.  As  we  might,  therefore,  without  disregard- 
ing Scottish  traditions,  safely  join  a study  of  the  abbeys 
aud  cathedrals  of  the  north  of  England  to  that  of  the 
generally  rained,  but  still  most  interesting,  abbeys  and 
cathedrals  of  Scotland.  In  truth,  in  choosing  to  limit 
my  studies  for  this  work  to  the  Scottish  churches  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  I am  running  no  risk,  for  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  buildings 
more  pure  in  detail,  more  graceful  in  design,  or 
more  suited  to  our  wants  In  their  comparatively 
modest  scale,  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  country  which 
can  boast  of  such  examples  as  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews, 
Dunblane,  and  Elgin  Cathedrals,  or  the  Abbeys  of 
Pluscardine,  Sweetheart,  and  Dundrennan,  Melrose, 
Dryburgh,  and  Holyrood,  has  no  need  that  her  architects 
should  leave  their  own  country  in  search  of  what  is  most 
appropriate  aud  most  beautiful.  All  these  buildings, 
with  one  exception,  are  of  very  nearly  the  same  date, — the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, — and  it  is  in  the  style 
of  this  period,  accordingly,  that  I have  made  my  design. 
With  the  one  exception  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  they  are 
all  very  simple  in  tnoir  details  ; and  I need  hardly  point 
out  to  you  that  the  funds  at  your  disposal  will  not  suffice 
for  a large  and  stately  church,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
one  whose  design  is  full  of  rich,  curious,  and  elaborate 
details.  As  to  the  plan : — My  plan  is  upon  the  usual 
cathedral  scheme  of  a cross  church.  The  choir  of  mode- 
rate length,  so  as  to  afford  proper  accommodation  for 
clergy  and  choristers  only.  The  nave  and  transepts  of 
ample  dimensions,  to  accommodate  the  numbers  required. 
The  choir  furnished  with  aisles,  for  the  convenience  of 
passing  all  round  it,  and  of  seeing  and  hearing  well  in  all 
parts,  and  the  exterior  marked  as  a cathedral  by  its 
central  lantern  (open  from  the  floor  inside),  and  for  the 
adornment  of  the  city  by  its  lofty  western  tower.  For  the 
accommodation  of  the  worshippers  in  the  best  way,  I have 
made  my  nave  unusually  wide  and  spacious.  All  its 
occupants  will  be  within  view  of  the  altar,  pulpit,  and 
choir,  and  its  length  is  such  as  to  allow  of  the  preacher 
and  the  choir  being  heard  to  its  fullest  extent.  1 have 
provided  a chapel  opening  on  the  east  side  of  the  south 
transept,  for  use  for  occasional  or  daily  services,  or  for 
early  communions,  when  the  congregation  is  small,  and 
the  proper  choir  may  seem  inconveniently  large.  The 
organist  is  so  placed  between  this  chapel  aud  the  choir 
that  he  can  attend  equally  to  services  held  in  either  place  : 
and  the  organ,  opening  as  it  does  both  to  the  choir  and 
the  south  transept,  will  be  heard  equally  well  all  over  the 
church.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the 
position  of  the  organ  has  not  been  chosen  without  care  or 


experience  on  the  subject.  I believe  that  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  a church  organ  should  be  well 
raised  above  the  choir  and  floor,  and  that  the  chamber 
in  which  it  is  placed  should  be  of  sufficient  size,  and 
finally  vaulted  in  stone,  so  as  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
any  recesses  above  the  instrument,  and  so  as  to  throw  out 
the  whole  of  the  sound  from  the  organ-chamber  into  the 
church.  If  the  chamber  which  I have  designed  is  required  J 
for  an  enormous  instrument,  it  may,  with  the  greatest  ■ 
case,  be  exactly  doubled  in  size,  by  carrying  it  the  whole  it 
length  from  north  to  south  of  the  south  transept,  instead  I 
of  only  half  the  length,  as  shown  on  my  plan ; and  its  J 
height  may  also  easily  be  increased ; and,  as  will  be  seen  ■ 
by  reference  to  the  elevations,  these  alterations  would  be  fl 
made  with  only  very  slight  modifications  of  any  part  of  ■ 
the  design,  and  with  no  damage  in  any  way  to  its  effect.  S 
All  this  is  matter  of  detail,  which  would,  in  the  end,  of  2 
necessity,  have  to  be  settled  in  consultation  with,  the  ■ 
organ-builder,  and  when  one  knows  the  exact  size  of  the  -)■ 
instrument  to  be  provided  for.  The  arrangement  of  the  I 
choir  will,  I believe,  be  found  to  be  very  convenient.  2 
There  is  room  for  forty  clergy  and  choirmen  in  its  stalls.  1 
The  stalls  for  the  clergy  are  brought  forward  under  the  L 
lantern,  so  that  their  occupants  may  be  well  seen  and 
heard,  and  with  the  result  that  the  choristers  will  occupy  j 
the  western  bay  of  the  choir,  below  the  organ,  and  they  I 
will  be  best  heard  by  the  congregation. 

Acoustics. — It  is  "somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with  this  1 
portion  of  the  subject  anonymously.  One  evidence  of  M 
success  is  worth  a thousand  essays  on  the  means  of  V 
obtaining  it.  I may  say,  however,  that  I depend  upon  , 
the  vaulting  of  my  choir  and  transepts  for  throwing  the  | 
sound  well  out  into  the  church,  aud  on  the  form  and 
material  of  my  nave  roof  for  resonance.  I believe  that  j 
the  ccIIb  in  the  nave  ceiling,  the  arches  in  the  nave  walls,  1 
and  the  passages  and  recesses  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  I 
would  entirely  prevent  any  echo,  and  that,  with  the  pulpit, 
aud  choir  seats,  and  organ,  placed  where  I have  put  ] 
them,  every  one  could  hear  well,  and  music  in  particular  i 
would  be  certain  to  be  effective. 

Cost. — On  this  point  I have  been  most  careful  not  to 
exceed  the  limit  set.  I have  made  a careful  calculation  of  | 
the  cost,  founded  upon  my  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  cor-  a 
responding  buildings,  and  am  satisfied  that  the  work,  j 
as  drawn  by  me,  will  be  completed  for  the  sum  you  have  1 
named.” 

Severity  of  character  and  mastery  of  detail  ' 
are  manifested  in  these  designs,  which  are  more  j 
calculated  to  please  the  mind  of  the  initiated  4 
than  to  cliarm  the  general  beholder.  The  plan 
followed  seems  almost  wilfully  adopted  as  the 
least  suitable  for  the  site.  The  best  view  of  the  [ 

building  will  be  obtained  from  the  east,  where  l 

there  is  an  uninterrupted  vista  of  about  a quarter  j 
of  a mile ; but  the  author  has  placed  a central 
tower  and  a western  spire  in  line,  the  latter  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  west  elevation.  Then  again, 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  style  would  form  a i 
harsh  contrast  to  the  modem,  fashionable  streets  I 
which  surround  the  site ; and  the  central  tower, 
with  its  low  slated  roof,  is  more  suited  to  a 
country  churcli  than  to  a metropolitan  cathedral. 
The  interior  is  more  pleasing  than  the  exterior,  , I 
but  we  miss  in  it  the  lofty  aspiring  effect  and 
pleasing  variety  found  in  the  designs  marked 
“ Fidelitas”  and  “Auld  Lang  Syne.”  It  would 
form  a marked  building  anywhere,  bnt  appears  i 
more  suited  for  a country  district  than  for  the 
west  end  of  a city. 

Last  and  least  is  the  design  with  the  motto  -:  j 
“ Essayez-moi,”  represented  by  eleven  drawings.  ' I 
The  author  gives  the  following  description  of  his 
work : — 

“The  principal  entrance,  as  shown  by  the  plan,  is  from  ; 
the  west,  and  the  doorway  is  approached  by  a flight  of 
five  steps ; there  are  also  doors  in  the  north  transept  and 
south  aisles  of  the  nave.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  1 
entrance  is  placed  the  baptistery,  aud  on  the  right  the 
vestry.  The  nave  is  98  l't.  long,  and  33  ft.  3 in.  broad  n 
between  the  pillars,  aud  the  side-aisles  are  17  ft.  wide.  | 
The  transepts  are  106  ft.  6 in.  in  length  from  north  to  I 
south,  aud  32  ft.  wide.  The  choir  is  78  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  j 
the  same  width  as  the  nave  ; and  the  floor  of  the  choir  is  j 
raised  live  steps  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  nave. 

The  Lady  Chapel  is  divided  from  the  choir  by  the  altar- 
screen,  and  is  33  ft.  3 in.  in  width,  by  29  ft.  long;  and  , 
where  it  joins  the  Lady  Chapel  there  are  placed  two  j 
octagonal  side-chapels,  which  are  carried  up  externally  as  I 
memorial-towers  in  commemoration  of  the  two  Misses 
Walker.  The  first  floors  of  these  towers  above  the  chapels  1 1 
to  be  used  as  muniment-rooms,  and  the  upper  floors  will  i 
be  available  for  a chime  of  bells.  The  organ  for  ordinary  vl 
use  would  be  placed  under  the  archway  in  the  first  bay  of  j j 
the  north  aisle  of  the  choir;  but  as’  it  would  be  most  v 
desirable  to  have  a large  organ  for  special  occasions,  pro-  fS 
vision  is  made  for  its  being  placed  over  the  west  entrance,  .1 
in  connexion  with  side-rooms  for  the  accommodation  o ']! 
the  musicians,  as  shown  by  the  plan  of  the  clearstory.  ■ I 
The  elevations  of  the  different  fronts  show  the  style  and  i 
character  of  the  building,  and  the  walls,  both  outside  and  ■ 
inside,  would  be  faced  with  ashlar,  the  stones  of  the  out-  i 
side  face  being  built  in  random  courses.  The  pillars 
between  the  church  and  the  side-aisles,  and  also  the  great  i 
angle-piers  under  the  centre  tower,  would  be  executed 
with  Craigleith  stone.  The  wall-spaces  between  the  apex 
of  the  arches  under  the  tower,  and  the  sills  of  the  i 

windows  in  the  first  stage  of  the  tower,  to  be  panelled,  : 

and  have  the  panels  filled  with  fresco -paintings,  illus-  j 
trating  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  ' 
Christ,  and  the  wall-space  over  the  archway  between  the  | 
choir  and  Lady  Chapel  filled  with  a fresco  of  the  Last  | 
Judgment.  These  frescoes  are  indicated  in  the  sketch  I 
view  of  the  interior.  In  designing  this  cnurch  it  was  con-  I 
sidered  of  particular  importance  to  have  the  east  front 
towards  Melville-street  as  effective  as  possible,  as  it  would  j 
be  seen  along  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  and  for  this 
reason  the  apse,  or  Lady  Chapel,  has  been  made  decagonal  | 
in  form,  to  remove  all  appearance  of  an  ordinary  street 
building;  and  the  two  memorial-towers  added  to  show  the 
purpose  of  its  erection,  and  also  to  give  the  proper  effect 
of  a cathedral  church." 

The  style  adopted  is  Scottish  of  a late  Flam 
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Ogl  boyant  type,  with  a strong  suspicion  of  a German, 
fpi  spiky,  element  at  the  east  end.  The  great 
31!  central  tower  is  here  again  surmounted  by  the 
<w  open  crown  of  St.  Giles’s  earned  up  to  rather  a 
i disproportionate  height.  The  window  tracery  is 
all  somewhat  monotonous  and  heavy  throughout. 

The  interior  is  pervaded  by  a l'eeling  of  flatness, 
{*  which  is  not  relieved  by  the  commonplace 
9 panelling  which  takes  the  place  of  a triforium. 

To  sum  up  our  remarks,  this  competition  has 
w brought  out?  clearly  that  the  local  architects 
m invited  to  compete  are  no  match  for  their 
JCI  southern  brethren  in  the  production  of  a design 
i0!  for  an  ecclesiastical  edifice.  We  have  no  hesita- 
■i  tion  in  saying  that  there  are  younger  men  who 
have  been  kept  out  in  the  cold  who  would  have 
SI  been  nearer  the  mark.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
#1  trustees  have  got  from  each  competitor  good 
fl'  value  for  the  retaining  fee  of  1001.,  and  they 
Hi  have  secured  at  least  two  designs  either  of  which 
II  if  executed  would  provide  a church  of  which  any 
In  city  might  be  proud,  and  which  will  greatly  excel 
mi  any  yet  existing  in  Edinburgh. 


ON  CHARACTER  IN  ART. 

The  word  character,  in  ordinary  language,  has 
9 a meaning  somewhat  different  from  its  original 

■ signification.  It  is  one  of  the  many  words,  in 
if  the  English  tongue,  which  have  gradually 
If  assumed  a conventional  importance  that  is  not 

their  etymological  inheritance.  The  original 
9 meaning  is,  a mark  or  incision.  The  old  English 
Cf  word  “ear-mark”  is  a good  parallel.  Hence 
wj  the  term  was  applied  to  those  incised  marks 
w which  designated  vocal  sounds,  or  numeric 
if;  values,  and  which  we  usually  call  letters  or 
if.  figures.  It  is  probably  from  the  use  of  such 
it:  terms  as  Greek  characters,  or  Hebrew  characters, 
ft:  that  we  became  accustomed  to  convey  by  the 
i|  word  in  question  the  idea,  first  of  the  entire  form 
ii  of  an  object,  and  then,  of  something  more  than 
B;  its  form,  of  its  essential  distinctions  j or  of  the 
rfli  physiognomy,  or  outward  indication  by  which 
iff  such  distinctive  idiosyncrasy  is  expressed. 

The  word  character,  when  correctly  used  in 
K reference  to  art,  has  two  distinct  meanings, 
d|  which  may  be  traced  to  the  gradual  develop- 
u?  ment  of  the  import  of  the  word.  There  is 
» the  character  of  the  artist,  and  there  is  the 

■ character  proper  to  the  material  in  which  he 
A works.  These  two  species  of  character  are 
9 intimately  related  to,  and  react  on,  one  another, 
un  but  none  the  less  do  they  convey  two  distinct 
9 ideas.  Thus  the  character  of  the  paintings  of 

■ Greuze  differs  intelligibly  from  that  of  the 
(f  paintings  of  Meissonnier.  And  thus,  in  the 
8 other  sense  of  the  word,  the  character  of  a relief 

8 modelled  in  wax  differs  from  that  of  a relief 

9 modelled  in  clay. 

The  character  of  an  artist  is  rarely  to  be 
9 grasped  from  a single  example  of  his  work,  or 
A rather  it  may  be  said  that  none  but  judgment  of 
afi  the  most  accomplished  order  can  so  detect  it. 
A But  if  numerous  works  of  the  same  artist  are 
9 collected  together,  the  character  that  is  common 
to  them  all  may  be  observed  at  a glance.  Here 
ap  lies  the  secret  of  the  value  of  such  collections 
* as  contain  numerous  examples  by  the  same 
9 master.  Their  instructive  power,  as  illustrating 
A the  artist  by  himself,  is  very  great.  A remark- 
iA  able  instance  of  this  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
9 Hertford  Collection,  of  which  we  some  little 

■ time  since  gave  an  account.  The  visitor  to  that 
III  exhibition  passed  through  a phase  of  positive 
n education  with  reference  to  several  of  the  artists 
8 there  represented.  Every  one,  for  instance,  is 
Al  more  or  less  acquainted  with  Greuze.  Host  of 
8|  us  have  formed  such  a judgment  of  his  works  as 
c to  be  able  to  recognise  them  at  a glance.  As  to 

3f|  their  ordinary  motive,  their  Btyle  of  handling, 
m,  and  the  various  qualities,  good  and  bad,  which 
el!  are  evinced  in  almost  every  example,  there 
5i!  might  seem  not  to  be  much  that  is  left  unsaid. 
<i  But  Sir  Richard  Wallace  hangs  side  by  side  no 
W less  than  twenty-two  works  by  Greuze.  Some 
I ,!  of  them  exhibit  as  wide  a difference  in  motive  as 
q|  is  probably  to  be  found  between  any  of  the  pro- 
■Mj  Auctions  of  the  artist.  And  yet  the  similarity  of 
an  idea  and  of  treatment, — in  fact,  the  identity  of 
Ufl  character,— that  pervades  these  twenty-two 
[ii  paintings,  is  such  as  to  give  the  observer  a peep, 
iq  not  only  into  the  studio,  but  into  the  very  mind, 

I of  the  artist.  Certain  points  are  invariably 
ihj  evident.  You  gain  such  an  insight  into  the 
ioJ  mode  in  which  Greuze  looked  at  nature,  no  less 
61  than  into  that  by  which  he  represented  it,  that 
you  can  at  once  fix  upon  a subject  that  he  would 
have  chosen,  and  feel  that  it  is  the  want,  not  of 
conception,  but  of  manipulative  power  alone,  that 


prevents  you  from  being  able  to  show  exactly 
how  he  would  have  painted  it.  Again,  from  the 
Murillos  in  the  same  collection,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  character  of  that  great  master, 
at  which  it  would  have  taken  much  time  and 
much  travelling  to  enable  a student  to  arrive 
in  the  absence  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity. 
Eleven  paintings  by  Murillo  illustrate  so  forcibly 
the  main  features  both  of  his  earlier  and  of  his 
later  style,  that  what,  perhaps,  you  knew  from 
authority  you  instinctively  feel  from  observa- 
tion. One  sees  the  rare  power  and  great  breadth 
and  grasp  of  subject  which  Murillo  attained  in 
his  portraiture  of  rustic  life.  One  sees  the 
manner  in  which  his  ideas  condensed  and  crys- 
tallised when,  in  his  later  days,  he  devoted  his 
pencil  to  religious,  imaginative  pictures.  Seven 
or  eight  Madonnas  are  but  repetitions  of  the 
same  rather  heavy,  but  no  doubt  very  worthy, 
model.  She  is  so  impressed  on  the  memory  by 
repetition  that  she  would  be  recognised  again  at 
a glance,  under  all  circumstances  and  in  any 
costume. 

In  fact,  a study  of  this  nature,  of  painter  by 
painter,  confining  the  attention  for  the  time  to 
the  works  of  a single  artist,  leads  the  judgment 
to  the  unexpected  conclusion  that  the  great 
portrait-painters  are  the  most  imaginative  of 
their  profession.  The  view  must  be  taken  with 
reason,  and  expressed  with  due  limitation.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  confined  to  that 
extremely  rare  class,  great  portrait-painters.  In 
ordinary  limners  nothing  can  be  less  obvious 
than  the  display  of  imaginative  power.  Photo- 
graphy has  no  imagination;  and  persons  who 
think  that  an  accurate  reflection  or  delineation 
of  features  constitutes  a portrait,  form,  as  is  but 
too  evident,  the  majority  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted.  Again,  when  we  rise  from 
the  very  poorest  to  the  second-rate  portrait- 
painters,  we  find  the  individual  character  of  the 
artist  to  be  for  the  most  part  reflected,  with 
inflexible  fidelity,  from  his  canvas.  One  English 
portrait-painter,  of  high  rank,  if  we  judge  by 
fashion  and  by  price,  can  be  recognised  in  a 
moment  by  the  polish  he  gives  to  the  boots  of 
his  sitters.  He  ought  to  have  been  salaried 
by  Day  & Martin,  or  by  Warren,  whose  famous 
cat,  swearing  at  her  reflection  in  a polished  boot, 
was  once  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  every 
European  capital.  Again,  if  we  take  an  artist 
of  much  higher  rank, — Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, — 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  character  which 
is  reflected  from  himself  over  his  subjects.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a courtly  and  agreeable  personality, 
but  it  is  one  which  is  so  universally  present  in 
every  portrait  from  his  easel,  that  we  are  Bure 
it  must  have  been  that  of  the  artist,  and  not  of 
his  sitters. 

But  with  the  very  greatest  of  all,  the  painter 
so  grasped  his  subject  that  he  projected  it  upon 
his  canvas,  untinged  by  hiB  own  personality.  By 
the  admirable  skill,  the  art  which  conceals  art, 
you  may  recognise  the  master ; or,  again,  you 
may  refer  the  portrait  to  one  or  two  possible 
authors,  but  you  can  detect  no  treacherous  man- 
nerism, either  of  conception  or  of  execution. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  works  of 
Titian.  A judge  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a given  portrait  can  be  by  no  other  painter, 
because  he  can  think  of  none  who  would  rival  it, 
but  he  might  fail  to  be  able  to  point  out  any 
distinct  trait  of  the  great  Venetian.  Thus  the 
portrait  of  Julius  II.,  in  our  National  Gallery, 
by  Raffaelle,  a well-known  picture,  repeatedly 
reproduced  by  the  artist,  might  have  been 
thought  to  be  a work  of  Titian,  if  the  history  of 
the  case  had  admitted  of  such  an  illustration. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  the  case  with  reference  to  the 
portrait  of  the  Pope,  that  the  fiery  character  of 
the  man  so  dominated  the  ordinary  temperament 
of  the  painter,  as  to  lead  to  the  production  of  a 
picturo  of  a peculiar  style.  But,  speaking  from 
memory,  there  is  a portrait  of  Paul  III.,  painted 
by  Titian,  which  was  in  Lord  Northwick’s  collec- 
tion, which  might  well  pass  for  a pendant  to  that 
of  his  successor  to  which  we  have  referred. 
With  Vandyck,  again,  there  is  a variety  in 
his  finest  portraits  far  greater  than  that  which 
can  be  found  in  his  Holy  Families,  saints,  or 
other  ideal  compositions. 

It  follows  from  this  view  of  the  case  that  the 
characteristic  style  by  which  a painter  may  be 
almost  certainly  detected,  by  an  accomplished 
critic,  is  something  which  is  rather  a defect  than 
a virtue,  and  results  from  the  limitation  of  the 
range  of  his  ideas,  the  variety  of  his  models,  and 
the  mastership  of  the  procedures  of  his  art.  It 
is  impossible  to  compare  a number  of  paintings 
by  the  same  artist  without  admitting  that  such 
is,  to  a certain  extent,  the  case.  Even  in  oases 


of  very  high,  if  not  of  the  highest  excellence,  the 
poverty  of  the  human  imitator  becomes  evident 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  rich  variety  of 
nature.  In  landscape,  indeed,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  nature  would  so  fill  and  dominate 
the  artist,  that  he  would  cease  to  originate,  and 
would  be  content  to  reproduce.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  he  thinks  to  do.  But  in  his  reproduction 
are  ever  present  the  two  invariable  elements  of 
his  taste  and  his  method,  or,  at  least,  the  special 
bent  of  his  skill,  when  he  attempts  different 
methods. 

Thus,  Constable,  Crowe,  Birket  Foster,  Vicat 
Cole,  to  go  no  further  than  our  own  galleries, 
would  each  so  represent  the  same  scene  that  we 
should  readily  recognise  from  which  easel  it  was 
brought.  If  we  extend  our  limits,  and  compare 
a landscape  by  Claude  with  one  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
or  one  by  Dore  with  one  by  Turner,  it  will  at 
once  become  evident  how  powerfully  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  artist  is  reflected  in  his  delineation 
of  nature.  It  would  be  a study  worthy  of  the 
best  care  of  the  critic  to  ascertain,  and  to  define 
in  one  or  two  appropriate  words,  the  chief  element 
of  personal  character  in  works  of  art.  Thus, 
the  landscape  of  Hobbema  may  be  characterised 
by  one  word — limpidity.  The  knotted  branches 
of  the  trees  in  his  work  not  only  oyrve  and  bend 
with  all  the  wild  grace  of  nature  herself,  but 
their  delineation  seems  to  have  floated  from  the 
brush.  At  times  the  artist  is  to  be  known  by 
the  mastery  over,  or  the  passion  for,  certain 
branches  of  his  art.  Thus  we  recognise  Cor- 
reggio by  his  magic  chiaroscuro,  combined  with 
a skill  in  draughtsmanship  that  delights  in  what 
is  most  difficult  to  represent.  In  Rembrandt  we 
have  a chiaroscuro  that  is  no  less  masterly  than 
that  of  Correggio,  but  a taste  that  revels  in  effects 
of  altogether  a different  tone.  The  broad  Dutch 
build  of  the  models  of  this  artist  is  ever  con- 
spicuous, and  at  times  is  such  as  to  pass  the 
limits  of  good  drawing.  Again,  in  the  great 
Venetian  artists  we  are  most  struck  by  their 
sense  of  colour.  The  more  the  tell-tale  charac- 
teristic of  an  artist  is  of  a lofty  and  ideal  charac- 
ter, as  in  the  case  of  Raffaelle  and  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  the  higher  is  the  grade  in  art.  The 
more  it  partakes  of  sameness  of  conception  or  of 
truth  of  manner,  the  lower  is  the  merit.  As  in 
the  maxim  Swmrna  ars  est  celare  artem,  so  is  the 
highest  character  of  an  artist  that  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  define,  and  most  impossible  to 
imitate. 

In  character,  regarded  as  impressed  on  a work 
of  art  by  the  material  in  which  it  is  executed, 
we  have  a different  subject  of  inquiry,  and  one 
as  to  which  it  is  important  that  every  student 
should  make  himself  at  home.  It  is  con- 
nected with  what  we  may  call  the  personal 
character  of  a production  in  this  natural  and 
direct  mode.  Every  artist,  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether without  exception,  has  his  favourite  or 
special  medium.  He  may  be  able,  indeed,  to 
work  in  several  or  in  many,  to  paint  and  to 
sculpture,  to  mould  or  to  draw ; but  there  will 
almost  always  be  one  method  of  production 
in  which  he  will  be  most  excellent.  In  that  case, 
the  material,  or  medium,  will  harmonise  in  its 
behaviour  under  the  brush  or  the  chisel  with  the 
special  mode  in  which  the  artist  most  freely 
works,  and  the  result  will  thus  be  characterised 
by  a sort  of  intensified,  or  doubled,  personality. 

We  may  refer  to  wood  as  an  art  material 
which,  more  than  many  others,  prescribes  to  the 
artist  the  character  of  his  work.  The  soft  and 
yielding  nature  of  wood  requires  a certain 
breadth  and  boldness  of  touch,  in  the  absenoe  of 
which  we  have,  not  wood-carving,  but  upholstery. 
Mechanical  means  give  a unity  and  finish  of  sur- 
face to  wood  which  is  excellent  in  its  own  place, 
but  which,  if  called  in  to  cover  the  imperfections 
of  the  carver,  is  simply  odious.  A wainscot- 
board,  or  a door,  fresh  from  the  plane,  has  a 
beauty  of  its  own,  consisting  in  exactitude  and 
mechanical  finish.  But  if  we  would  adorn,  let 
us  say,  a chimney-piece  with  fruit,  foliage, 
or  arabesque,  the  plane,  the  file,  and  the 
sand-paper  become  very  dangerous  implements. 
The  true  tool  for  wood  is  the  chisel,  and  the  chisel 
not  used  as  a knife,  but  struck  by  the  hammer. 
Hammer-wrought  wood-carving,  even  if  rough, 
has  a certain  form  and  breadth  of  a very  high 
artistic  value.  In  the  finer  details  of  work,  such 
as  the  veins  and  the  serrature  of  leaves,  or  even 
the  limbs  and  hair  of  children,  the  true  wood- 
carver  never  loses  the  essentially  sculptural  touch. 
But  the  inferior  workman,  unable  to  carry  out 
the  idea  of  the  work  by  a blow,  or  a series  of 
blows,  uses  his  chisel  to  pare,  adds  the  service 
of  the  file,  and  smooths  all  the  life  out  of  his 
work.  If  the  material  be  ivory  instead  of  wood, 
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the  method  of  execution  is  very  different.  The 
chisel  can  then  only  be  used  with  extreme  care ; 
and  that  for  the  sake  of  saving  time,  and  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  wood,  as  the  effective  and  proper  tool. 
For  the  hard  and  elastic  material  readily  shivers 
under  a blow,  and  unsightly  black  cracks  are 
thus  originated— hardly  perceptible  when  the 
work  is  finished,  but  steadily  increasing,  pro- 
bably  by  the  growth  of  microscopic  fungi, 
and  seaming  the  surface  with  destructive 
blemishes.  Again,  the  grain  of  ivory,  while 
much  finer  than  that  of  wood,  is  more  tyrannical. 

It  compels  a certain  method  of  treatment,  and  a 
certain  degree,  not  only  of  finish,  but  of  finish 
which  must  be  produced  by  strokes  given  in  a 
certain  direction.  Ivory  agrees  with  wood  in 
having  the  effect  of  any  work  executed  in  it 
destroyed  by  mechanical  finish.  That  is  one 
main  reason  why  the  work,  which  is  now  exe- 
cuted by  Fentum  and  other  carvers,  has  not 
taken  a higher  rank  in  art.  Ivory  has  an  ex- 
traordinary tendency  to  form  facets  under  the 
chisel  or  the  burin,  and  these  facets  must  be  re- 
moved. The  readiest  way  to  do  this  is  by  the 
use  of  simple  mechanical  means.  True  artistic 
finish,  in  this  material,  consumes  so  great  an 
amount  of  time  after  the  work  is  apparently 
finished  or  all  but  finished,  as  to  be  entirely  out 
of  the  question  when  price  is  at  all  an  object. 
For  this  reason  one  of  the  most  exquisite  mate- 
rials which  nature  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
art  has  scarcely  ever  been  worthily  employed. 
Pure  in  colour,  of  a texture  equal  to  that  of 
onyx,  and  superior  to  that  of  alabaster,  a perfect 
work  in  ivory  has  but  one  weak  point,  its  com- 
parative perishability.  It  requires  to  be  kept 
from  damp,  from  dust,  and  from  darkness.  It 
is  easier  to  find  carvers  in  wood  to  rival  Grin- 
ling Gibbons,  than  carvers  in  ivory  to  equal 
II  Fiammingo. 

Still  directing  our  attention  to  plastic  art,  as 
that  in  which  the  character  of  the  material 
employed  by  the  artist  is  at  once  most  varied 
and  most  pronounced,  let  us  glance  at  the  differ- 
ence between  clay  and  wax,  as  affecting  the 
work  of  the  modeller.  It  is  well  known  to  any 
one  who  has  ever  made  essay  of  the  modelling 
tool,  how  very  different  is  the  effect  which  the 
same  amount  of  labour  will  produce  in  these  two 
materials.  The  student  instinctively  would 
select  one  for  works  of  a large  size,  or  of  a bold 
character,  and  the  other  for  those  requiring 
miniature  delicacy  of  finish.  For  a ragged  head 
of  Jupiter  or  of  Hercules  the  first  would  be 
appropriate,  the  second  for  the  grace  of  a Psyche. 
Now  we  are  told  by  Winkelman  that  the  Greek 
sculptors  modelled  in  wax ; and,  indeed,  the 
name  of  the  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  who  first  em- 
employed  clay,  is  recorded.  In  this  there  must 
be  an  error,  arising  from  the  want  of  practical 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  critic  with  the 
work  of  the  sculptor.  We  have  to  inquire  for 
what  purpose  the  model  was  required.  If  it  was 
for  a sketch,  or  first  outline  of  a conception, 
whether  on  a reduced  size,  or  on  a full  scale, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  clay  would  not  only 
be  the  most  cheap,  ready,  and  effective  material 
for  the  sculptor,  but  that,  from  the  evidence  of 
the  early  antiquity  of  the  art  of  the  potter, 
modelling  in  clay  must  long  have  preceded 
modelling  in  wax.  But  for  a statue  to  be  cast 
in  bronze,  the  case  is  altogether  different.  For 
that  purpose  wax  was  by  far  the  most  manage- 
able material  for  the  artist.  It  could  be  melted 
by  a moderate  heat,  and  would  leave  the  matrix 
ready  for  the  metal.  The  use  of  a clay  core  or 
model  for  a metal  casting  implies  a more  ad- 
vanced state  of  art  than  the  employment  of  a 
readily  fusible  material  for  that  purpose.  Now 
it  is  certain  that  the  exquisite  modelling  of  some 
of  the  finest  Greek  statues,  more  especially 
male  figures,  is  such  as  very  closely  to  resemble 
the  delicacy  of  a wax  model.  At  times  this 
lovely  modelling  is  absent,  as  in  the  trunk  of  the 
Belvidere  Apollo.  It  is  possible  that  this  magni- 
ficent but  unequal  statue  is  a copy  of  a nobler 
original.  But  the  grandeur  of  the  head  is 
opposed  to  that  view.  Again,  the  breadth  and 
freedom  of  the  drapery  are  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  use  of  the  true  sketching  material  of  the 
sculptor.  If  the  Apollo  was  executed  from  a 
clay  model,  while  works  of  more  tenderly 
accentuated  surface,  such  as  the  torso  of  Cupid 
in  the  Vatican,  were  copied  from  bronze  figures, 
or  from  wax  models  designed  for  the  work  of  the 
metallurgist,  these  anomalies  might  be  more 
readily  explained.  The  proportions  of  the  Apollo 
are  too  exact  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the 
statue  is  a Roman  copy  of  a Greek  work. 
Roman  copyists,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
were  never  precise  in  their  adoption  of  those 


definite  laws  of  proportional  girth  which  a 
modem  writer  on  symmetry  has  shown  to  have 
been  scrupulously  obeyed  by  the  great  Greek 
sculptors.  If  the  original  Apollo  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a bronze,  but  a marble,  statue,  and 
was  therefore  modelled,  not  in  wax,  but  in  clay, 
the  discrepancy  between  the  grandeur  of  the 
head  and  the  breadth  of  the  drapery,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  comparatively  rude  modelling  of 
the  trunk,  and  want  of  exact  symmetry  in  the 
limbs,  on  the  other,  may  be  readily  explained. 

The  Apollo  is  a happy  instance  of  the  double 
signification  of  the  term  “character.”  We  can, 
for  instance,  pronounce  with  certitude  that  the 
statne  in  the  Vatican  is  not  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.  But  whether  it  be  owing  to  the 
special  bent  of  the  genius  of  the  sculptor,  or  to 
the  impress  given  to  his  work  by  the  material  on 
which  he  wrought,  that  we  form  our  opinion,  it 
is  now  hard  to  say.  Thus,  when  an  artist  con- 
fines his  operation  to  the  medium  most  akin  to 
the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  to  the  natural  breadth 
or  delicacy  of  his  work,  we  have  the  result 
which,  in  a double  sense,  may  be  truly  called 
characteristic. 


THE  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
EXCURSION. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  19th,  were  gathered 
at  the  rambling,  roomy,  old-fashioned  George 
Inn,  at  Stamford,  a party  of  some  forty  archi- 
tects, mostly  of  the  “ younger  persuasion  ” (as 
Artemus  Ward  might  have  put  it),  prepared  for 
a week’s  sketching  scramble  among  the  churches 
of  Northamptonshire,  under  the  pleasant  and 
trustworthy  guidance  (as  on  former  similar 
expeditions)  of  Mr.  E.  Sharpe.  The  first  day 
was  occupied  in  sight-seeing  and  taking  notes  in 
the  town  of  Stamford  itself.  With  nothing  so 
strikingly  picturesque  and  antique  as  can  be  seen 
in  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  some  others  of  our 
old  towns,  there  is,  nevertheless,  about  the 
streets  of  Stamford  a quiet  unobtrusive  character 
and  variety  which  is  marked  enough ; gables  and 
dormers  break  the  line  and  come  out  from  be- 
tween the  adjoining  buildings,  some  higher,  some 
lower,  in  a manner  which  is  refreshing  to  eyes 
accustomed  to  the  long  dull  lines  of  brick  and 
horizontal  cornice  in  our  more  modern  towns ; 
indeed,  the  sight  of  the  low  tiled  building  with 
its  squat  dormers,  opposite  the  yard  entrance  of 
the  inn,  is  enough  at  once  to  assure  us  that  we 
have  got  away  from  the  scurry  of  modern  life 
for  a little.  The  old  life  in  Stamford  must  have 
been  much  brisker,  though,  when  the  place  was 
one  of  the  great  coaching  stages  ; now,  the  rail- 
way passes  by  the  old  town  in  a careless  acci- 
dental manner,  making  it  of  little  account ; and, 
except  for  market-days,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
guess  how  the  large  inns  managed  to  keep  it  up, 
as  in  a lazy,  easy-going  way  they  seem  to  do. 

A visit  to 

“ Burleigh  House,  by  Stamford  town,” 

(so  Tennyson  spells  it,  but  it  is  “Burghley” 
here)  formed  the  commencement  of  our  inspec- 
tions, by  way  of  teaching  the  Gothic  students 
what  to  avoid,  perhaps.  It  is  so  consoling  to 
see  the  smoke  carried  high  above  the  roof, 
through  classical  columns,  acting  as  flues,  each 
couple  carrying  a small  piece  of  architrave, — 
refreshing  to  the  Gothic  sense,  too,  to  find  the 
chapel  marked  externally  by  a spire,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  a tribute  to  the  “religious”  prestige 
of  Gothic  architecture,  combining,  oddly  enough, 
with  the  features  of  the  Stuart  period.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  this  is  the  only  incongruous 
feature  in  Burghley  House,  the  rest  being  all 
quite  in  keeping,  and  some  of  the  interior  orna- 
mental detail  in  the  chapel  and  ante-chapel  is 
really  worthy  of  study  and  attention,  as  showing 
in  the  plaster  diaper  and  the  flat  interlaced 
wood-carving  a unity  of  effect  and  suitability  to 
the  materials  employed  with  great  beauty  of 
execution. 

As  to  the  pictorial  decorations,  the  walls  and 
ceilings — 

“ Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Yerrio  and  Laguerrre  ” 
(for  many  of  the  rooms  are  painted  by  these 
two  worthies), — they  are  fearful  and  wonderful 
indeed, — wonderful  for  the  time  and  industry 
spent  upon  an  art  into  which  so  little  of  mind 
went,  and  fearful  from  other  causes.  But  Verrio 
ought  to  jhave  been  a good  scene-painter.  His 
power  of  making  painted  architectural  features 
look  real  is  not  contemptible  ; and  there  must  be 
conceded  a certain  boldness  (or  impudence  ?)  of 
conception  in  his  treatment  of  the  great  room, 
with  Heaven  (V errio’s Heaven,  save  the  mark !)  on 


the  ceiling,  and  divers  angels  and  others  dropping 
therefrom,  flying  headlong  from  the  cornice,  and 
through  the  columns  at  the  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment. Then,  on  the  staircase  is  Stothard’s 
largest  work,  “ Anthony  and  Cleopatra  ” (or 
“Intemperance”),  far  superior  to  Verrio,  cer- 
tainly, in  refinement  of  conception  and  treat- 
ment, but  marred  by  the  artist’s  carelessness  or 
want  of  study  in  drawing  the  figure,  whereby  his 
reputation,  once  supposed  to  give  him  a title  to 
be  called  “ the  English  Raffaelle,”  does  con- 
tinually fade  and  decrease  as  knowledge  of  these 
things  extends, — a consideration  not  without  its 
lesson  to  us  all.  Touching  the  paintings  at 
Burghley,  it  is  not  here  we  are  to  speak.  Some 
of  them  are  valuable  and  well  known ; but  the 
impression  left  by  the  decorative  treatment  is 
that  one  has  seen  legs  and  arms  enough  to 
satisfy  one  for  a long  time  to  come.  The  masses 
of  trees  in  the  park,  heavy  and  dark  in  the  strong 
sunlight,  were  a relief,  indeed,  to  look  at  after 
all  this  display  of  tawdry  pseudo-art. 

Afternoon  was  occupied  mainly  about  the 
Stamford  churches,  two  of  which,  at  least,  are 
not  to  be  despised, — St.  Mary’s  and  All  Saints’ ; 
the  tower  of  the  first  named  being  Early 
English,  and  a very  fine  specimen.  The  rest 
of  the  church  is  not  remarkable,  except  for 
a fine  richly-decoi'ated  canopied  tomb  of  late 
date.  All  Saints’  Church  affords  an  instance  of 
the  advantage  of  designing  in  reference  to  site 
and  approaches,  for  half  the  effect  of  this  church 
is  certainly  owing  to  the  fine  and  effective 
manner  in  which  the  tower,  from  its  position, 
forms  the  background  and  culminating  point  of 
the  composition  as  seen  from  the  open  square  to 
the  south  of  the  church.  In  other  respects  this 
is  a fine  tower,  though  not  equal  to  St.  Mary’s  ; 
and  a highly-characteristic  and  individual  feature 
in  the  external  design  is  furnished  by  the  wall 
arcading  of  lofty  proportion  and  Early  English 
date,  which  runs  along  the  south  wall,  and  forms 
the  basement  of  the  whole  composition.  It  is 
unusual  in  Gothic  work  to  find  blank  arcading 
occupying  so  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wall 
usually  devoted  to  windows,  and  carried  out  so 
continuously ; and  the  breadth  and  solidity  of 
expression  thus  gained  might  form  a valuable 
hint  for  novelty  of  treatment  in  future  buildings, 
ecclesiastical  or  secular.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting buildings  visited  was  Brown’s  Hospital, 
an  almshouse  or  refuge  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  twelve  aged  persons,  founded  by  one 
W.  Brown,  of  happy  memory,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  This  has  recently  been  restored, 
and,  in  great  measure,  rebuilt,  with  additions,  by 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth ; and  Mr.  Sharpe  bestowed 
decided  and  well-merited  praise  on  the  manner 
in  which  this  had  been  effected,  and  especially 
on  the  care  taken  by  the  architect  to  leave  in- 
corporated, even  in  the  rebuilt  portions,  enough 
of  the  old  work  to  show  clearly  what  had  existed, 
and  leave  the  architectural  history  of  the  build- 
ing as  little  impaired  as  possible.  The  Dean  of 
Stamford  furnished  some  archaeological  particu- 
lars as  to  the  history  of  the  foundation,  and  Mr. 
Fowler,  who  accompanied  the  party,  gave  some 
further  information  on  the  architectural  side  of 
the  question.  The  present  dining-hall  is  on  the 
space  formerly  occupied  by  the  small  cells  of  the 
inmates,  with  the  ambulatory  between,  lead- 
ing to  the  chapel,  which  retains  its  old  situa- 
tion, and  is  shut  off  from  the  dining-hall  only 
by  sliding  doors  and  fine  wooden  screen.  The 
lines  of  the  tiling  on  the  hall  floor  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  mark  the  places  where 
the  cell  partitions  once  stood,  so  that  the  floor 
is  thus  made  an  indelible  record  of  the  former 
arrangement.  The  stone  is  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  Ancaster  dressings,  and  the  grey 
roofing  tiles  so  common  in  the  district ; the  com. 
bination  of  these,  with  the  delicate  warm  buff 
tint  of  the  stone,  forms  a singularly  pleasant  and 
quiet  harmony  of  tint.  Looking  at  the  grassed 
sunlit  quadrangle,  with  these  homelike-looking 
buildings  surrounding  it,  those  who  had  seen  the 
Royal  Academy  this  year  could  hardly  escape 
an  association  with  that  other  “ Harbour  of 
Refuge,”  which  attracted  so  much  attention  ; 
but  the  architecture,  one  is  bound  to  add,  is 
better  than  that  of  Mr.  Walker’s  painting.  In 
the  audit-room  above  the  dining-room,  are  to  be 
seen  some  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of  old 
stained  glass  that  we  have  ever  come  across. 
Especially  was  to  be  noticed  the  delicate  and 
beautiful  execution  of  the  heads,  the  hair,  and 
beards  etched  on  in  thin  lines,  with  the 
utmost  lightness  and  transparency  of  effect. 
In  St.  John’s  Church  is  the  memorial  brass  of 
the  founder  of  the  almshouses ; the  church, 
jhough  with  very  good  points,  is  not  otherwise 
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*}  specially  noticeable,  except  it  be  for  some 
>q  spotty  wall  colouring  in  the  chancel,  in  the 
present  haphazard  accidental  style.  St.  George’s, 
[ i a poor  little  church,  claims  a word  for  the  singu- 
u lar  shape  of  the  tower,  oblong  on  plan  (the 
*j  longer  axis  north  and  south),  and  battering  in 
>4j  the  upper  stage;  another  word,  too,  in  reco g- 
lii  nition  of  a monument  to  Sir  R.  Oust,  by 
Bacon;  a female  figure,  life-size,  with  elegant 
aoi  pose,  and  remarkably  effective  handling  of  the 
drapery,  leaning  against  an  urn;  a very  good 
rfi!  example  of  the  work  of  a sculptor,  in  his  day 
>i:  rated  above,  and  in  ours  below  his  real  merits. 

The  font  here,  too,  is  worth  attention  for  an 
ft:  unusual  design,  both  simple  and  suitable.  A 
a i walk  of  half  a mile  out  of  the  town,  along  the 
rfl  course  of  the  Welland,  with  long  masses  of 
06  wood  in  Burghley  Park  crowning  the  opposite 

• 4i  bank,  brings  us  to  St.  Leonard’s  chapel,  now 
I*i  half  dismantled,  the  existing  portion  being 
vj  divided  into  a stable,  &c.  And  here  it  is 
w that  we  find  the  finest  piece  of  architec- 
■ni  ture  seen  throughout  the  day,  the  beautified 
IV  west  front,  of  the  finest  type  of  early  tran- 
81  sitional  work,  with  its  noble  recessed  central 
mi  portal  of  four  orders,  executed  in  that  grey 
w oolitic  stone  which  is  found  often  hard  and 
si  sharp  in  buildings  of  this  date,  while  edifices 
ii  in  the  more  perishable  sandstones  three  cen- 
ni  turies  later  have  decayed  beyond  recognition. 
ia  The  party  were  detained  long  before  this  beau, 
jfi  tiful  specimen  of  ancient  architecture,  and  so 
m home  to  dinner,  “ with  what  appetite  we  may,” 
v which  happened  to  be  a very  good  one.  After 
at  dinner  came  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Sharpe, 
»i  specially  intended  mostly  for  the  benefit  of 
a the  younger  members  of  his  flock,  the  “ students  ” 
| Tar  excellence,  and  those  who  were  not  present 
i at  previous  excursions ; not,  however,  without 
u*'  observations  having  a wider  tendency  and  bear- 
41  After  this  nothing  better  could  be  wished  for 
iu  than  a stroll  np  the  street,  to  see  St.  Mary’s 
>W  tower  transfigured  under  a cloudless  moon, 
fjj  with  a grey  lustre  on  the  broad  surface  of 
3D  stone  and  black  impenetrable  shadow  in  the 
MX  recesses,  unless  it  were  to  lean  over  the  bridge 
>4'  where  the  river  rippled  quietly  in  the  moon- 
■V  light,  and  study  the  dark  reflections  of  the 
ffl  buildings  and  poplars  on  each  side  of  the  water. 
^ By  daylight,  it  should  be  remarked,  the  view 
mj:  from  this  bridge  either  way  is  most  pictu- 
m resque,  in  a quiet  way,  in  the  irregular  arrange- 

ment  of  the  buildings  on  its  banks ; and  might 
Or  well  attract  the  notice  of  one  or  other  of  our 
I®  water-colour  artists. 

8 On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  20th,  we  set 
1 1 off  early  in  carriages,  after  the  old  fashion,  to  go 
[ft  round  some  of  the  churches  near  Stamford.  Of 
m those  thus  visited,  Offington,  with  its  neat  well- 
CB  kept  churchyard,  full  of  trees  and  shrubs,  was 
W the  first : a small  church  of  early  transitional 
n period ; in  general  style  and  design  quite  a 
'0-  model  for  a small  country  church.  Though  we 
9?  are  specially  on  a Gothic  expedition,  we  must 
give  one  word,  however,  to  the  gates  and  gate- 
w pieces  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  larger  and 
more  elaborate  gates,  in  the  same  style,  of  the 
n|j  grounds  of  a mansion  opposite.  These  are  in 
4i  the  English  Renaissance  style — what  may  be 
called  the  Jones  period  (or  the  ironwork  may  be 
■ later),  and  as  good  and  admirable  in  their  way 
8 I as  anything  in  the  church.  Tallington,  a very 
small  church  not  originally  in  our  programme, 
*<jj!  ueed  not  detain  us  longer  than  just  to  record  the 
A existence  of  some  bits  of  Norman  work  of  some 
A interest,  and  a good  little  transitional  piscina, 
& the  headstone  of  which  is  formed  by  the  sink- 
($!  stone  or  cill  of  a former  piscina,  the  inverted 
[fe  hollow  of  the  old  basin  being  visible  on  looking 
>Ji  into  the  recess.  West  Deeping  is,  like  Offington, 
(0  a model  village  church,  but  in  the  Geometrical 
style,  with  a tower  and  spire  of  the  Perpendicular 
h*  period — short,  but  remarkably  well-proportioned 
i i and  pleasing  in  composition.  Adjoining  this  is 
“r  a large  new  parsonage,  in  the  most  violent  con- 
aj;  trast  of  “patent  compressed”  red  and  black 
31  brick,  with  tuck-pointed  joints.  A stronger 
lesson  on  the  value  of  tone  in  building  material, 
h and  especially  of  having  the  tone  naturally  be- 
8j  longing  to  the  district,  could  hardly  be  given 
aj  than  by  the  contrast  between  this  staring  abor- 
d tion  and  the  cool  subdued  grey  tone  of  the  church 
iqj  opposite.  And  throughout  this  district  it  is  to 
1 1 be  noticed  how  pleasing  to  the  eye  is  the  stone 
Ml  mostly  used  for  ordinary  building,  and  how 
tol  thoroughly  the  constructors  of  these  buildings 
•{  have  known  how  to  use  it.  So  picturesque  is 

• ' the  arrangement  of  the  masonry,  that  even  the 
kJ  stone  fence-walls  of  the  fields  and  farms,  with 
■j)  their  thin  courses  of  masonry,  and  delicately 
Wj  shadowed  joints,  innocent  of  pointing,  are  a 


source  of  pleasure  to  the  eye;  and  our  party 
saw  few  pieces  of  work  better  and  more  truly 
architectural  in  its  way  than  the  park  wall  at 
Burghley,  and  some  of  the  farm  walls  we  passed 
in  our  drives.  The  system  of  coping  most  pre- 
valent in  the  more  carefully  constructed  walls  of 
the  district  is  so  picturesque  and  effective  as  to 
be  worth  mentioning.  It  consists,  over  the  ordi- 
nary masonry,  of  tlu-ee  or  four  courses  of  tiles, 
or  very  thin  stones,  each  one  set  a little 
back  from  the  one  under  it,  and  the  whole 
crowned  by  a coping  of  semicircular  bricks. 
One  is  surprised,  at  first,  at  noticing  that 
all  the  stone-built  cottages  have  brick  chimney- 
stacks  ; but  the  stone,  of  course,  is  mostly  lime- 
stone, and  will  not  stand  heat.  A little  bit  of 
ornamentation  seen  in  many  of  the  roadside 
cottages  is  singular  enough  : the  small  gabled 
dormers  have,  as  a finish,  just  under  the  apex,  a 
crown-glass  bull’s-eye  imbedded  in  the  plaster  or 
mortar.  Some  of  our  modem  Goths  are  fond  of 
using  bull’s-eyes  in  windows : here  is  another 
hint  for  them.  But  we  must  get  on  to  the  two 
Deepings ; whereof  the  first,  Market  Deeping,  is 
not  a very  remarkable  church,  but  containing  in 
the  nave  very  good  arcades,  of  different  dates. 
St.  James  Deeping,  on  the  contrary,  is  a very 
remarkable  church  indeed,  both  for  beauty  and 
peculiarity.  The  original  church  was  part  of  a 
priory,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and 
was  'evidently  a church  of  three  aisles,  on  the 
ordinary  plan,  and  of  unusual  character.  In  its 
present  condition,  it  offers  the  remarkable  and 
unusual  appearance  of  a church  of  two  broad 
aisles  of  equal  width,  with  a grand  arcade  up  the 
centre.  This  is  the  south  arcade  of  the  original 
nave,  the  north  arcade  of  which  is  replaced  by  a 
wall  and  lofty  windows  of  the  Perpendicular 
period ; though  a portion  of  the  two  eastern  bays 
of  the  arcade  is  visible,  built  up  in  the  later 
work.  This  north  wall  has  settled  aud  fallen 
outwards  at  least  18  in.  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  so  remains.  In  the  centre  wall,  above  the 
main  arcade,  is  a remarkably  fine  triforium 
gallery,  of  late  transitional  date,  originally  form- 
ing the  clearstory  of  the  former  church,  the 
places  where  the  windows  were  pierced  being 
visible  ; but,  now  built  up,  as  the  new  north  aisle, 
of  the  Perpendicular  period,  is  the  same  height 
as  the  other.  The  imposts  of  the  main  arcade 
present  a most  extraordinary  and  puzzling 
appearance,  having,  as  the  crowning  member, 
the  circular  abacus,  square  on  section,  charac- 
teristic of  late  Transitional  work,  while  beneath 
this  the  capital  is  arranged  on  the  rectangular 
projections  belonging  to  earlier  work,  and  which, 
in  such  cases,  the  abacus  usually  follows.  The 
appearance  is,  at  first,  as  if  pieces  of  an  older 
capital  had  been  worked  up ; but  the  fact  that 
the  member  immediately  below  the  circular 
abacus  is  in  each  case  rounded  to  fit  the  curve  of 
the  latter,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  two  parts 
were  designed  for  the  situation  they  occupy.  If 
so,  a more  odd  instance  of  the  confusion  of  style 
and  manner  through  which  Gothic  architecture 
passed,  in  its  straggle  through  the  experimental 
Transition  period,  probably  does  not  exist.  The 
chancel  contains  some  beautiful  purely  Early 
English  work,  and  the  exterior  treatment  of  the 
north  wall,  both  as  to  windows  and  buttresses,  is 
remarkably  fine,  and  unusual  in  manner,  for 
English  work.  Altogether,  St.  James  Deeping 
is  a church  to  afford  much,  both  for  pleasure  and 
instruction  in  the  higher  forms  of  architectural 
expression.  The  village  cross  at  this  place  also 
should  not  escape  notice. 

Northborough,  the  next  on  the  route,  is  also  a 
highly  interesting  church,  not  in  its  main  struc- 
ture, but  in  regard  to  the  noble  and  massive 
architecture  of  the  south  chapel,  added  in  the 
Decorated  period,  and  as  notable  for  its  beauty 
as  for  its  individuality  of  treatment.  Still  more 
interesting  is  the  old  house  and  outbuildings  a 
little  way  from  the  church  ; the  portion  towards 
the  road,  with  its  fine  archway,  long  roofs  and 
dormers,  and  small  mullioned  windows  inserted 
in  the  most  desirable  of  masonry,  should  really 
be  looked  after  by  Mr.  Boyce,  whose  masterly 
works  in  the  Society  of  Watercolours’  Exhibition 
have  shown  such  a genius  for  handling  this  class 
of  subject : he  could  make  a very  fine  thing  of 
it.  We  go  from  hence  to  Elton ; the  fine  tower 
and  spire  of  which,  and  the  admirable  and 
interesting  detail,  showing  the  transition  from 
the  Early  English  to  the  Decorated  period,  have 
been  amply  illustrated  in  published  works. 
Helpston  is  a church  of  considerable  interest 
and  individuality,  having  an  octagonal  west  tower 
with  a small  stunted  spirelet  by  way  of  a finish, 
of  the  Late  Decorated  period.  This  is  in  reality 
old  work,  but  has  all  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt, 


on  account  of  failure  of  some  portions,  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  so  carefully  and 
judiciously  has  this  been  done,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Browning,  architect,  of 
Stamford,  that  there  is  really  nothing  to 
show,  externally  at  least,  that  the  tower  has 
ever  been  meddled  with.  There  are  some 
remains  of  veiy  good  ancient  tiling  in  the 
chancel  floor,  and  two  very  singular  bench-ends 
of  stone,  carved  with  grotesques,  but  almost 
exactly  resembling  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  executed  in  wood  in  such  a position.  In 
taking  down  the  tower,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
good  many  tombstones  had  been  used  in  the 
masonry,  or  stones  shaped  as  tombstones ; 
whether  they  had  actually  fulfilled  that  office 
before  being  converted  into  building  stone  can- 
not be  ascertained.  Bainton  is  a small  church  in 
very  bad  repair,  with  an  exceedingly  good  tower 
and  spire,  with  the  mullions  of  the  lucames 
broken  away,  so  that  an  unseemly  amount  of 
daylight  is  seen  through  the  spire.  The  most 
notable  thing  in  the  interior  is  a very  pleasing 
memorial  bas-relief,  a single  figure,  by  Westma- 
cott : curious  enough  to  meet  this  highly-wrought 
little  specimen  of  modern  art  in  the  midst  of 
the  piled-up  masonry  and  grotesque  carving  of 
the  Gothic  period,  and  in  so  primitive  a little 
village  as  Bainton, — it  seems  to  belong  to  another 
world.  There  is  a good  font,  Early  English,  in 
the  church.  We  finish  up  our  day’s  circuit  with 
Barnack,  where,  indeed,  some  of  us  wished  we 
had  come  in  the  morning  and  remained  all  day. 
The  nature  of  the  main  interest  attaching  to  this 
remarkable  church  is  pretty  well  known,  and  the 
Saxon  tower  has  been  engraved  a good  many 
times  ; but  we  question  whether  those  who  only 
know  it  by  such  means  have  a correct  notion  of 
the  scale  and  mass  of  this  tower,  most  of  the 
published  engravings  being  small  and  paltry, 
and  the  style  of  the  architecture  being  very 
misleading  as  to  scale,  on  paper.  We  do  not 
know  whether  attention  has  been  so  much 
directed  to  the  remarkable  proportions  of  the 
nave  arcade,  especially  on  the  north  side  (early 
transitional),  which  is  carried  by  circular  columns, 
not  short  and  massive  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  them,  but  with  a tenuity  of  proportion 
more  like  that  of  late  Perpendicular  work, 
and  carrying  great  circular  arches  of  so 
wide  a span  that  the  nave,  though  no  small 
one,  is  included  in  three  bays.  The  south 
arcade  is  considerably  later,  with  excellent 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  stiff  foliated  carving 
of  the  later  transition  : and  singular  it  is  to  con- 
template the  three  types  of  capital  collected 
together  at  the  west  end  of  the  church ; on  the 
north  the  early  transitional,  with  the  square 
abacus  and  projections  on  each  face,  and  still 
retaining  the  impress  of  Norman  work ; on  the 
south,  the  circular  abacus  with  its  elegant 
foliage ; and  between  these  the  so-called  Saxon 
arch  carrying  the  tower,  with  its  strange 
abnormal  plougliings  and  furrowings  in  the  stone, 
scarcely  to  be  called  mouldings,  and  producing 
on  the  fancy  much  the  same  effect  as  the  con- 
templation of  the  bones  of  some  misshapen 
extinct  animal  existing  in  a pre-liistoric  period. 
What  were  the  lives,  what  the  notions  concern- 
ing beauty  and  ugliness,  of  the  men  who  have 
left  us  this  strange  travestie  of  architecture  ? 
We  cannot  get  hold  of  this  : we  have  before  us 
the  very  stones  on  which  they  worked  their 
fancies,  almost  as  sharp  and  uninjured  as  if  they 
had  been  put  there  only  last  year ; and  as  to  the 
men  who  did  it,  we  can  come  no  nearer  than  a 
conjectural  belief  that  they  were  either  Saxons 
or  Dajies, — words  which  to  most  of  us  are  mere 
names  in  themselves.  Oue  thing,  however,  we 
are  sure  of,  that  the  men  who  left  us  this  memo- 
rial  of  themselves  were  not  a very  kindly  or 
affable  race ; for  no  stories  of  harsh  semi-savage 
life  could  seem  much  out  of  keeping  with  the 
expression  of  these  silent  records,  so  intimately 
are  artistic  feeling  and  moral  and  mental  temper 
connected. 


The  Proposed  New  Park  for  Ashton. — 

The  committee  have  awarded  the  first  prize,  of 
20?.,  for  the  best  plan  for  laying  out  the  High- 
field  estate  as  a public  park  for  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  and  neighbourhood,  to  Mr.  Alfred  Lindley. 
The  second  prize,  10?.,  has  been  adjudged  to  Mr. 
G.  Gill,  Stalybridge.  Great  preparations  are  being 
made  to  secure  the  success  of  the  show  about  to 
be  held  on  the  grounds.  There  is  every  prospect 
of  an  early  laying  out  of  the  ground.  The  sum 
already  collected  amounts  to  about  7,000?.,  and  no 
doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the  promoters  obtain- 
ing the  additional  3,000?.  necessary. 
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NAMING. 

Of  coarse  no  one  will  insist  on  oar  endorsing 
all  the  complaints  in  the  following  communica- 
tion. Any  one  custom  in  such  a matter,  too 
uniformly  insisted  upon,  would  no  doubt  give  less 
pleasure  on  the  whole  than  results  from  the  use 
of  fresh  judgment  in  each  case,  and  even  from 
caprice,  often  the  outcome  of  every  way  ad- 
mirable  instinctive  feeling, — a better  guide  in 
delicate  matters  of  taste  than  the  coolest  judg- 
ment. We,  however,  admit  Mr.  Pictorvaccm’s 
letter,  though  somewhat  exceeding  the  space 
usually  at  command  for  the  exposition  of  per- 
sonal views,  as  it  may  lead  to  a proper  confidence 
on  some  occasions  where  it  would  be  usefully 
shown,  and  as  the  writer  expostulates  so  good- 
humouredly  with  “ hisBtyrants.” 

Sir,—  Physiognomists,  phrenologists,  recog- 
nised character  readers,  and  other  professors  of 
human  nature,  treat,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  their 
professional  occupations,  of  the  qualities  of  the 
vile  bodies  submitted  to  their  masterly  analysis. 
They  cannot,  of  course,  do  without  eagle  glances 
and  quickly-formed  conclusions ; and  one  does 
not  grudge  them  any  of  the  glory  pertaining 
thereto : who  ever  does  envy  or  even  under- 
estimate the  acts  of  his  confessed  superior  ? To 
what  good  purpose  do  cynics  suggest  that  every 
such  Sidrophel  does  his  task  more  cleverly,  if  the 
sufferers  are  first  interviewed  by  a Ralpho  who, 
in  the  way  of  duty, 

“ seeks  out 

“ And  pumps  ’em  what  they  come  about  ? ” 

Some  people  may,  indeed,  account  thus  for  occa- 
sional surprises  to  patients  and  their  friends,  or 
for  a want  of  correspondence  with  previous 
notions  about  well-known  things  or  persons. 
Happily  few  of  us  are  of  that  mind  ; the  most 
being  rather  disposed  in  such  event  to  augment 
their  reverence,  if  only  the  operator  sticks  firmly 
to  his  tale;  for  has  he  not  in  such  cases  ex- 
pounded wliat  was  previously  unknown,  and 
might  but  for  his  prestige  and  confidence  have 
ever  remained  so  ? 

Similarly  the  activities  of  funambulists,  for- 
tune-tellers, conjurors,  prestidigitators,  impro- 
visators, and  other  like  ready-witted  or  lissome- 
bodied products  of  moro  (or  less)  civilisation, 
shall  never  find  in  me  a depreciator  nor  snarling 
critic.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  reverence 
and  open-mouthed  admiration, — notwithstanding 
a healthy  willingness  to  achieve  distinction  or 
even  worthy  notoriety, — I have  attained  self- 
knowledge  enough  to  readily  confess  that  I am 
not  anxious  to  exchange  lots  and  depend  for  life 
on  the  sudden  exertion  of  many  supple  muscles 
of  brain  or  body. 

Consider  such  accidents  as  failure  of  memory, 
as  unagile  wit — not  to  speak  of  undispelled  ig- 
norance ! Why,  then — confessedly  liable  to  such 
ills  of  flesh — am  I nonchalantly  puzzled  by 
painters  and  sculptors  (and  architects,  too,  I 
suppose  are  to  blame),  with  mysteries  more 
mysterious  than  mere  ozokerits  and  agony 
columns, — to  riddles  readable,  if  at  all,  like  Nos- 
tradamian  and  other  prophecies,  only  by  inge- 
nuity most  astonishing  even  to  the  interpreter 
himself  ? Why  am  I (and  I suppose  my  expe- 
riences are  shared  by  other  lookers  at  art  works) 
tortured  by  problems  as  distressing  as  ever 
racked  the  brain  of  a possible  schoolboy — un- 
known to  Macaulay, — in  the  shape  of  artfully 
draped  queries  hiding  wild  beasts  of  quadratics, 
or  Sisyphean  labours  in  deducing  the  present 
longitude  of  the  schooner  Hum  from  meagre 
data  as  to  the  personal  history  and  state  of  the 
razors  of  her  captain  ? 

Why,  in  thirty-six  words, — so  that  the  patient 
reader  may  not  in  despair  cease  to  listen  for  my 
grievance, — why  are  not  the  anathemas  commonly 
pronounced  against  books  without  pronounceable 
and  happy  titles,  and  against  books  without  in- 
dexes, — pronounced  also  against  medallions, 
busts,  statues  and  groups,  pictures  and  por- 
traits, public  buildings  and  monuments  without 
NAMES  ? 

The  walls  of  my  church  have  recently  been 
decorated  in  tempera,  in  the  best  and  most  work- 
manlike manner,  with  the  counterfeit  present- 
ments of  (for  the  most  part)  venerable  gentlemen 
in  costly  raiment.  Here,  however,  all  cavil  is 
put  out  of  the  question.  We  are  not  content 
with  the  illumination  afforded  to  the  happy 
initiated  by  the  emblems  thrust  into  some  hands 
and  held  loosely ; and,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and 
character,  clung  to  desperately  by  others,  in 
order  to  restore  balance  to  their  dislocated 
martyred  frames.  These  are  supplemented 
throughout  by  labels, — scrolls,  we  call  them,  as 


they  are  elevational  perspectives  of  doubled  (not 
rolled)  strips  of  paper.  And  these  are  all  in- 
scribed as  legibly  as  a writing-master’s  flourished 
frontispiece,  or  the  grand  starting-word  of  a bit 
of  black  letter.  Can  any  one  be  astonished  that 
the  memory  of  this  makes  me  indignant,  when 
completely  floored  by  the  terrible  child  to  whom 
I am  explaining  some  unticketed  modem  master- 
pieces in  stained-glass, — his  untutored  mind 
leading  his  eyes,  not  to  the  features,  or  the  Tyrian 
purple  robes,  but  to  the  wonderful  saw  which 
has  strayed  from  a museum  into  the  figure’s 
left  hand  ; and  this  because  I had  foolishly  for- 
gotten the  elaborate  iconograpbical  chart  con- 
structed with  so  much  care  and  pains,  and  con- 
densed for  portability  into  the  size  of  a Murray’s 
“London.”  Not  thus  unfairly  were  spectators 
treated  by  the  mosaic  workers  at  Monreale  or 
St.  Sophia.  They,  though  regrettably  ignorant 
of  English,  and  using  characters  to  be  found  in 
no  well-printed  newspaper,  seem  to  have  done 
their  best  to  give  fair  verbal  descriptions  of  their 
works ; albeit,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Abbe 
Gravina,  Salzenburg,  and  Texier,  they  indulged 
in  a too  uniform  imitation  of  the  vertical  and 
erratic  fashions  of  advertising  tailors. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  as  hinting 
that  all  pictures  should  be  legibly  labelled.  No 
one  would  wish,  for  instance,  that,  in  the  great 
galleries  of  show-houses,  the  interpreting  func- 
tions of  the  housekeeper  or  her  handmaids  should 
be  in  anywise  superseded ; especially  when  care- 
fully made  hand-charts  of  the  pictures,  that 
were  correct  wrhen  made,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  room.  And  the  most  perverse  person 
would  willingly  forgive  the  Royal  Academy  for 
declining  so  heroic  a task ; seeing  that,  in  that 
case,  the  rates  of  admission  would  of  course  have 
to  be  raised.  It  might,  indeed,  be  objected  that 
catalogues,  even  then,  might  possibly  find  a sale  ; 
but  one  knows  that,  in  practice,  the  purchasing 
ceremony  would  be  perversely  omitted  in  too 
many  cases, — with  the  additional  evil  conse- 
quence that  visitors  would  be  deprived  of  such 
ample  memorial  as  they  added  to  their  stores  in 
the  last  (“  La  Reine,”  of  Yandyck)  old  master’s 
catalogue.  On  the  other[hand,  it  would  obviously 
bo  good  policy  to  make  it  penal  for  print-sellers 
to  exhibit  in  their  windows  prints  before  lettei’S, 
etchings,  or  old  engravings,  without  explanatory 
notices ; and  photographers  or  photo-sellers 
should  be  liable,  at  least,  to  forfeitures  to  re- 
spectable persons  (claiming  in  proper  form)  if 
they  omit  to  name  legibly  the  portraits  of  emi- 
nent persons  exposed  for  public  observation  and 
purchase.* 

Sculptors,  also,  are  often  the  most  merciless 
of  my  tyrants. 

“ Under  hanging  mountains, 

Beside  the  falls  of  fountains,” 

seated  in  pleasant  gai'dens,  by  laurel  hedges, 
the  subject  of  a marble  group,  seen  against 
the  trees  of  the  autumn,  may  form  a tolerable 
subject  for  fanciful  conjecture.  Even  here  one 
craves  the  conviction  that  by  custom  there  shall 
be  a concealed  name-bearing  medallion  discover- 
able by  the  initiated ; but  in  a gallery  to  detect 
the  special  nature  of  each  of  these  white-robed 
divinities,  with  their  uniform  pei’fect  calm  of 
soul ! . . . . The  good  Egyptian  channelled  and 
blacked  letters  of  a name, — with  a "sculps."  or 
"fee.”  after  it,  as  a condescention  to  high  art 
sentiments, — evidence  one  healthy  habit ; and 
perhaps,  in  candour-,  the  present  custom  of 
accompanying  the  Latin  or  Greek  testimony  to 
departed  merit  or  to  the  existence  of  moral 
sentiment  by  the  English  original,  ought  not  to 

be  without  its  share  of  commendation 

I wish,  indeed,  that  this  habit  of  sculptors  could 
be  considered  to  justify  an  architect’s  name- 
medallion  or  panel, — say  on  the  eye-line  in  every 
modem  building ; or,  if  in  the  absence  of  special 
precedent  the  innovation  should  be  deemed  all- 


* Wo  are  forced,  by  considerations  of  space,  to  omit 
Mr.  P.'s  remarks  on  painters'  signatures,  dated  works' 
warranties,  the  identification  of  portraits,  the  Gains' 
borough  and  Reynolds  portraits  of  unknown  ladies  (4  and 
5 in  the  Bethnal-green  collection)  pointing  the  moral; 
also  on  enigmatical  titles,  the  difficulties  of  nomenclature 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in 
the  matter  of  “ transformation," — omitted  in  order  not  to 
imperil  the  authenticity  of  the  communication,  having  in 
mind  the  experience  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  &c.  From  other 
practical  suggestions,  the  following  may,  however,  he 
selected: — "In  the  national  collections  of  pictures  (for 
instance,  at  South  Kensington),  the  dates  of  the  deaths  of 
painters  should  be  filled  in  to  the  spaces  prepared  for 
them.  Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  omit  the  “D"  till 
the  year  can  also  be  supplied  : otherwise,  an  extreme 
longevity  is  in  some  cases  suggested  for  artists,  that  must 
he  dubious,  even  to  people  not  possessed  of  the  systematic 
incredulity  of  Mr.  Thoms.  If  the  date,  or  even  the 
approximate  date,  of  the  execution  of  a painting  could  be 
supplied,  it  would  very  frequently  be  valuable  : this  has 
been  done, — ‘painted  about,’ — on  different  occasions.” 


too- violent,  the  allegorical  fashion  of  Batrachus 
(frog)  and  Saurus  (lizard)  might  be  regarded 
with  favour,  as  it  has  the  prestige  of  many  cen- 
turies ; or  initials ; or  rebus,  aftor  the  punning 
fashion  of  I (or  eye) -slip,  Bolt-tun,  Ram-ridge,  a 
Wheat-hampstead  (locus  fnmentwrius) , or  before  ■ 
it  if  wit  or  fate  (which,  after  all,  has  some  share  71 

in  a name),  will  allow 

An  inspection  of  a large,  new,  City-of-London  | 
building,  not  yet  manifested  internally  to  the  j 
vulgar  world,  affords  me  some  very  pertinent  ■ 
instances  of  the  sort  of  anonymity  I am  depre-  a 
eating.  It  has  a big  central  nave,  from  which  9 
the  recessed  side  chapels  for  study  open  by  j 

goodly  ranges  of  pier-aches,  and  in  the  spandrels  .> 

between  these  arches  are  Carved  heads  of  poets,  1 
other  writers,  architects,  sculptors,  painters,  and  i 
what  (pace  of  Dir.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Ayrton)  i 
will  probably  always  be  known  as  men  of  I 
science.  Of  course,  these  have  all  been  copied  1 
from  the  best  authorities,  carefully  modelled,  1 
and  skilfully  caxved.  I did,  it  is  true,  fancy  I 
that  Shakspeare  showed,  what  I called  to  1 
myself,  the  conventional  ideal,  instead  of  either  a 
the  homely  sagacity  of  the  Stratford  bust,  or  the  I 
poetic  elevation  of  the  Chandos  portrait.  Also  ■ 
(as,  for  instance,  in  his  case,  and  Michelangelo’s,  ■ 
and  Wren’s)  I fancied, — as,  in  fact,  I often  do  1 
elsewhere, — that  my  diminutive  stature  (under  ■ 
6 ft.)  unfitted  me  for  seeing  the  works  so  fairly 
as  I should  have  done  before  they  wei-e  hoisted 
aloft;  but  this  latter  objection  would,  of  course,  I 
lose  its  validity  when  the  contemplated  increase  j 
of  physical  dimension, — corresponding  with  the  l] 
future  intellectual  height, — has  been  attained;  j 
and,  indeed,  in  that  still  atmosphere,  full  of  the 
(much  diluted,  let  us  hope)  fragrances  of  Russia  I 
and  vellum,  with  rows  of  Grainger,  Lodge,  and  I 
their  congeners,  and  bulbous  portfolios,  with  ’i 
loose  engravings  by  the  thousand,  placidly 
awaiting  observei's.  Amid  such  company  it  I 
might  well  bring  a blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek 
of  an  ingenuous,  able-bodied,  strong- wristed 
frequenter,  if  compelled  to  confess  that  any  one  | 
of  these  faces  was  wholly  unfamiliar,  or  any-  1 
thing  short  of  perfectly  identified  at  a first 
glance.  Nevertheless,  a stranger  or  occasional 
visitor  of  the  existing  dwarf  humanity, — a weak- 
limbed  innocent,  to  whose  pithless  arms  heroic 
grappling  with  many  folios  would  be  a task, — 
a born  forgetter  of  faces  with  his  untrainable  J 
eye, — might  not  these  and  others  have  their  pos- 
sible existence  recognised,  or  not  ignored  ? 
Would  it  not  seem,  in  fact,  that  the  few  days  a 
which  an  alphabet-cutter  would  need  to  bestow 
on  simple  halo3  of  letters  might  be  a pleasing  j ’ 
economy  of  human  labour  in  the  long-run  ? 

I must,  indeed,  forbear  to  say  positively  that 
there  would  be  a similar  obvious  advantage  in 
pointing  out  in  a readable  way  the  companies, — 1 j 
from  which  the  rampant  animals  have  strayed,  1 
that  stand  guard  at  higher  levels  in  this  building  -j  | 
over  the  corbels,  lending  support  to  the  roof-tree. 

“ Such  ugly  monstrous  shapes  elsewher  may  no 
man  reed.”  Some  may  imagine  that  this 
menagerie  consists  in  seriousness  of  poetic  con-  j i 
ceptions,  — Spenser-like  warnings  of  possible  j j 
ti-ansformations  due  to  extreme  devotion  to  j 
apician  frenzies,  appropriate  here,  as  this  hall  is 
to  serve  as  vestibule  to  the  grand  temple  of  that 
cultus, — 

“ Rearing  fercely  their  upstaring  cre3ts. 

Sad  end 

And  mourneful  meed  of ioyes  delicious  ! ” 

(Book  LL,  Canto  12.)  1 

We  may  thus  conclude  that  some  allegories  1 
might  usefully  be  left  to  the  interpretation  of 
individual  wit ; but  the  omission  of  all  legend  j ! i 
round  the  numerous  shields  hereabouts  seems  I •'  | 
not  so  well  justified  on  similar  grounds.  Between  I j 
the  savage  mockery  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  the  ; 
continuous  exulting  paaan  of  an  amateur  herald,  j | 
there  must  be  in  the  country  at  lai'ge  many  i 
gradations  of  sentiment ; — one  is,  in  truth,  I 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  that,  as  in  many  ; 
other  things,  a good  deal  of  the  variation  in  sen-  i 
timent  is  due  to  the  variation  in  degrees  of 
ignorance.  Letting  that  be  as  it  may,  many 
people  (not,  of  course,  everybody)  would  still 
maintain  that  carefully  devised  and  arranged 
and  carved  shields,  and  indeed  heraldry  gene- 
rally, might  gain  (as  well  as  the  onlookers)  if 
some  distinct  idea  were  necessarily  associated 
with  the  more  or  less  graceful  forms.  A notion 
of  this  sort  seems  times  and  again  to  have  oc- 
curred to  actual  builders,  and  as  a consequence 
names  and  dates  have  been  put  on  the  grounds 
of  the  panels  occupied  by  shields.  But  why 
should  these  freaks  of  subtle  genius  be  so  rare  ? 
Why  should  not, — in  consideration  here  also  of 
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a.  human  frailty, — every  arms-bearing  shield  (and 
ri  perhaps,  after  all,  they  are  better  than  the  blank 
a ones  that  years  ago  seemed  likely  to  become 
If  fashionable)  be  accompanied,  as  a matter  of 
0!  coarse,  by  the  name  of  the  lord  who  bears  it  (as 
t his  seal)  ? On  occasion,  why  should  not  the 
si  quarterings  be  explained,  in  all  the  commonplace 
i ; of  readily  decipherable  inscription,  thus  : — 
Jones  | Robinson 
James  Jones, 

Member  of  the  Committee, 

A.D.  1888.  ? 

[Consider  also  the  woes  of  future  heralds,  and 
i the  prodigious  dimensions  of  a comprehensive 
rfi  Gwillim  Edmondson,  Burke,  or  Robson  of  the 
4!  year  2000  ; unless  it  shall  be  agreed  that  named 
Cl i and  single  blazons  shall  not  imperatively  demand 
4:  book  perpetuation  by  the  photo-chromo-instan- 
| taneous-printing  of  that  period.] 

I begin  at  this  stage  to  fear  that  I have 
n|  written  myself  into  something  like  good  temper 
Elii  and  amity ; and  appear,  in  consequence,  to  find 
my  grounds  of  grievance  shifting  away  under 
.fll  me.  In  digging  over  the  soil,  I have  seemingly 
llj  made  it  less  solid.  My  main  personal  complamt 
9 seems  merely  to  be  that  guide-books,  catalogues, 
til  and  books  of  reference  generally  are  sometimes 
w big,  occasionally  of  an  awkward  shape  to  carry, 
H occasionally  inaccurate,  and  frequently  incorn- 

■ plete  : not  always  at  hand  on  a casual  look  into  an 
n exhibition,  or  at  a public  building  or  monument. 

■ Perhaps  at  any  time  one  may  be  justified  in 
A repeating  also  the  general  complaint  of  the  evil 
Ai  fate  which,  even  in  a real  library,  so  often  hides 

7 & wanted  detail,  and  only  yields  it  up  as  the 

K reward  of  diligent  hunting.  On  reflection,  how- 
J ever,  it  becomes  pretty  evident  that  any  one 
(Jt  may,  if  he  will  take  tbc  trouble,  provide  himself 
9i  with  appropriate  antidotes  against  a poisoned 
■I  peace  from  these ; except,  indeed,  in  the  last 
4|  case, — of  the  revenge  harboured  in  the  frame  of 
jli  things, — which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine. 
*1  These  antidotes  would  be  in  no  wise  outlandish 
it  or  difficult  to  procure ; — artificial  memory,  un- 
$|  limited  patience  and  industry,  streams  of  shil- 
B lings,  pockets  of  great  book-carrying  capacity, 
» and  a sturdy  muscular  frame ; — some  strict 
Bi  limitation  of  subjects  of  interest 

I This  feeling  of  comparative  indifference  is,  it 
fti  may  be,  rendered  all  the  more  victorious  by 
a a sort  of  consciousness  that  so  almost  entirely 
ft!  virtuous  and  so  prominent  an  example  in  these 
I matters  as  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial  is  likely 
iv  to  set  a lasting  fashion,  and  shortly  prevent  us 
m (unless,  indeed,  we  are  forced  thereby  to  turn  our 
■i  coats)  from  grumbling  in  the  least  at  any  but  the 

■ works  of  an  older  time.  Ideal  groups  and  single 

■ figures  all  named  ; the  portrait  subjects  also ; 

■ sculptors’  names  boldly  put; — in  cases,  indeed, 
fli  with  the  extra  attention  of  crows’  feet  and  lines 
l|l  to  indicate  the  limits  of  sculptural  responsibility: 

■ “ Queen  Victoria  and  her  people  ” have  shown 
,1  in  all  a fair  fellow-feeling  for  the  forgetful, 

■ unimaginative  ordinary  person.  With  the  exeep- 

■ tion  of  names  to  arms,  of  which  the  omission  is 

■ less  wicked  in  this  instance  than  ordinary, 
|l  as  their  signification  can  hardly  be  misap- 
I prehended ; barring  also  the  want  of  a date 
jlj  or  two  to  the  portraits  to  make  clear  the 
I chronological  series, — though  even  this  is  not 
■|  here  indispensable,  so  obvious  is  the  drift  (and 

■ woe  be  to  the  man  who  would  dare  to  date  some 
H of  them  with  firmness)  ; the  name  of  the  archi- 
■>  tect  is  also  wanting  above  the  recognisable  low- 
ly relief  profile,  so  inseparably  connected  with  the 
B monument.  With  these  exceptions,  the  most 
it  vehement  vindicator  of  the  value  of  naming 
»j  could  not  ask  for  a better  specimen  of  the 
ill  rational  following  out  of  his  theories. 

Not  of  course  that  one  wants  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  right  thing  has  not  been 
a;  done  elsewhere  as  well.  Dulwich  School,  with 
i i its  range  of  terra-cotta  portrait  medallions  above 
ci  the  one-pair  story,  all  answering  to  names  on  the 
>11.  hollows  above  them,  is  another  happy  case  in 
ai  point ; notwithstanding  that  keen  youthful  eyes 

8 or  an  opera-glass  may  be  almost  necessary 
i to  read  some  of  the  inscriptions  around,  and 
X>l  discern  some  of  the  lineaments  of  these  heads 
r of  world-famous  story,  their  height  above  the 
tfj  lower  world  doubtless  being  a few  feet  too 
IUi  philosophical. 

y The  London  University  building  in  Burlington 

a Gardens But  why  indulge  in  a sort  of 

n catalogue  ? 

Having  thus  shown  that  naming  is  important, 
and  should  be  uniformly  attended  to,  unless  cer- 
nj  tain  effective  substitutes  are  obtainable,  and  that 
o|  good  judgment  in  some  new  instances  will  be 
iij  sure  to  influence  the  future,  it  only  remains  for 
• me  to  say  that  no  professional  jealousy  actuates 


these  oriticisms,  and  to  show  that  my  works  are 
most  obviously  not  obnoxious  to  the  complaints 
I have  made  against  those  of  others  by  sub- 
scribing myself,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Johannes  Pictorvacca:, 
Dairyman's  Landscape  and  Animal  Artist ; Still- 
Life  and  Animal  Painter  for  Public-house  Signs ; 
Harlequins  for  Oils  and  Colours  ; Mangles ; — also 
Lettering  to  the  same,  in  every  style. 


THE  STRAINS  IN  TRUSSES* 

The  system  of  exhibiting  by  means  of  dia- 
grams the  relative  strains  to  wliich  the  several 
parts  of  a piece  of  framework  are  subjected 
when  the  whole  is  loaded  with  a weight,  was 
propounded  some  few  years  ago  by  Professor 
Clerk  Maxwell,  but  has  not  been  used  by 
engineers  and  architects  to  the  extent  that  it 
deserves.  The  work  before  us  will  greatly  aid 
those  who  are  still  unacquainted  with  the 
method,  in  applying  it  to  various  kinds  of  struc- 
tures, such  as  trussed  roofs  and  bridges.  The 
author  has,  however,  omitted  all  mention  of 
Professor  Maxwell  as  the  author  of  the  system, 
and  any  one  taking  up  the  subject  for  the  first 
time  might  suppose  that  Mr.  Ranken  was  him- 
self the  inventor  of  it,  although  he  really  makes 
no  claim  to  be  so,  but  only  “ to  set  in  a clear 
light  the  theory  and  method  of  computing  by 
diagrams  the  strains  in  trusses  bearing  a con- 
stant load,”  so  that  “it  maybe  found  intelligible 
even  by  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge 
of  statics.”  In  order  to  do  this,  he  commences 
his  treatise  with  an  explanation  of  the  mode  in 
which  forces  are  considered  in  statics,  the  prin- 
ciple of  resultants  and  components,  together 
with  the  parallelogram  of  forces  in  which  the 
diagonal  represents  the  resultant  of  the  two 
forces  forming  adjacent  Bides  of  the  parallelo- 
gram. The  triangle  of  forces  is  a simple  deduc- 
tion from  the  preceding,  or  rather  “ another  way 
of  stating  it.”  If  three  forces  keep  a point  at 
rest,  three  straight  lines  drawn  parallel  to  their 
directions  will  form  a triangle  whose  sides,  taken 
in  order,  will  be  proportional  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  said  forces.  By  this  principle,  if  the 
direction  of  three  forces  and  the  magnitude  of 
one  of  them  are  known,  that  of  the  other  two 
can  be  at  once  determined  by  the  simple  process 
of  drawing  a triangle.  When  there  are  more 
than  three  forces  to  be  considered,  we  can  first 
find  the  resultant  of  any  two,  and  combine  it 
with  another  of  the  forces,  and  so  on  for  any 
number.  We  can  thus  extend  the  principle  to 
that  which  is  called  the  polygon  of  forces,  and 
which  is  stated  as  follows: — If  any  number  of 
forces  acting  in  one  plane  keep  a point  at 
rest,  then  straight  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the 
directions  of  those  forces,  taken  in  order,  will 
form  a polygon  whose  sides  will  be  proportional 
to  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces.  The  author 
has  omitted  to  demonstrate  the  steps  by  which 
the  principles  above  enunciated  can  be  reduced 
to  the  system  of  stress  diagrams  for  triangular 
or  polygonal  trusses ; but  the  following  is  a 
brief  explanation  of  then*  connexion  : — Suppose 
A,  B,  C,  to  be  the  joints  of  a triangular  frame 
acted  on  by  a force  at  each  of  those  joints, 
which  keep  it  in  equilibrium ; then,  by  the 
“ triangle  of  forces,”  the  lines  representing 
these  three  forces  must  meet  at  some  one  point, — 
D, — and  be  proportional  to  the  sides  of  another 
triangle,  — P,  Q,  R,  — which  are  respectively 
parallel  to  the  lines  A D,  B D,  C D.  Then  the 
stresses  in  the  sides  of  the  frame, — B C,  &c., — 
will  bo  represented  by  lines  drawn  from  P,  Q,  R, 
parallel  to  those  sides,  and  meeting  in  a point, — 
X ; the  lines  P X,  Q X,  R X,  representing  pro- 
portionally the  strains  in  B 0,  C A,  A B.  If  the 
figure  A,  B,  C,  represents  the  centre  lines  of  the 
beams  forming  the  truss  or  frame,  it  is  called 
the  frame  diagram,  and  the  figure  P,  Q,  R,  is  the 
stress  diagram. 

After  giving  several  examples  of  the  balancing 
of  three  forces  amongst  themselves  to  familiarise 
the  student  with  the  method  of  forming  dia- 
grams, he  proceeds  with  the  application  to  the 
ordinary  forms  of  roof  trusses,  beginning 
with  the  king-post  truss,  and  proceeding  with 
more  elaborate  combinations  of  framework. 
Taking  12  to  represent  the  load  sustained  by 
each  truss,  he  finds  by  means  of  the  diagram 
what  portion  of  that  quantity  is  borne  by  each 
part,  and  whether  the  strain  is  tensile  or  com- 
pressive ; he  assumes,  however,  that  if  a con- 
tinuous beam  is  loaded  uniformly,  and  supported 
in  the  centre  as  well  as  at  each  end,  the  weight 
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borne  by  the  middle  prop  is  twice  the  weight 
supported  by  each  of  the  abutments,  and  when 
there  are  two  equidistant  props  that  each  has 
one-third  of  the  load  to  carry,  the  two  abut- 
ments  carrying  the  other  third  between  them, 
and  so  on.  This  is  not,  however,  the  mode  of 
dividing  the  load  which  is  adopted  by  the  latest 
writers  on  the  subject,  the  proportions  which 
they  give  being  for  one,  two,  or  three  inter- 
mediate props  as  follows : — 

Ml>  |j  tffJ 

5oj  rrb>  ttV) 

tVsj  t¥z>  fVyj  -i&t  t¥z‘ 

In  the  examples  given  in  the  treatise  the 
strain  on  the  king  or  queen  post  from  the  weight 
of  the  tie-beam  is  omitted  “ for  simplicity,”  but 
if  there  is  a ceiling  to  be  supported  by  the  tie- 
beam  this  would  produce  one  of  the  most  im. 
portant  strains  which  the  truss  would  have  to 
bear,  and  ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  neglected, 
the  chief  business  of  the  king  or  queen  post 
being  to  prevent  the  sagging  of  the  tie-beam. 

The  effect  of  the  wind  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  strains  which  a roof -truss  haa 
to  sustain,  and  this  is  taken  by  Mr.  Ranken  in  all 
the  examples  as  a dead  weight  acting  equally  on 
both  sides  of  the  roof  at  the  same  time ; except, 
however,  in  roofs  of  very  low  pitch,  this  would 
lead  to  very  inaccurate  results,  as  the  force  of 
the  wind  is  almost  always  sustained  by  one  side 
much  more  than  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  a 
racking  strain  upon  the  framework,  to  counter- 
act which  the  timbers  must  be  made  much 
stronger  than  if  they  had  only  to  sustain  a 
uniform  vertical  weight  acting  on  both  sides 
alike.  The  stress  diagrams  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  always  drawn  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  wind 
being  at  right  angles  to  one  surface  'of  the  roof, 
and  the  figures  will  then  have  a very  different 
appearance  to  those  given  by  the  author. 

A considerable  number  of  examples  are  fully 
worked  out  for  the  frameworks  of  girder  bridges 
as  well  as  of  roofs,  by  mastering  which  the 
student  will  find  that  he  has  acquired  great 
facility  in  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
practical  purposes  without  having  to  trouble  him- 
self about  algebraical  or  trigonometrical  formulas ; 
these  latter,  however,  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
in  considering  trusses  exposed  to  the  action  of 
a travelling  load,  as  in  railway  bridges,  to  which 
this  system  of  diagrams  is  hardly  applicable.  In 
applying  the  method  to  practical  uses,  care 
should  always  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  exact 
mode  in  which  the  strains  to  be  supported  are 
applied,  as  otherwise  very  erroneous  results  will 
bo  obtained,  by  which  the  system  may  get  into 
disrepute,  whereas  the  mode  of  using  it  is 
really  in  fault. 

The  system  of  computing  strains  in  trusses  by 
means  of  diagrams  has  hitherto  been  too  littlo 
known  or  practised  by  English  engineers,  and 
the  present  work,  although  not  so  accurate  as 
might  have  been  desired,  will  do  good  service  for 
the  profession  by  showing  how  easy  it  is  in 
application  after  a little  practice.  We  therefore 
strongly  recommend  all  students  of  architecture 
and  engineering  to  work  out  carefully  the  examples 
given  in  this  treatise,  as  well  as  others  which 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  their  practice.  They 
will  by  this  means  become  familiarised  with  the 
relative  strains  which  the  several  parts  of  a 
truss  sustain,  and  be  able  to  detect  at  once  any 
weak  points  in  its  design. 


THE  HARTLEPOOL  EXCHANGE  AND 
CLUB-HOUSE  COMPETITION. 

Some  three  or  four  months  since  the  directors 
of  the  projected  exchange  buildings  at  West 
Hartlepool  invited  twelve  local  architects  to 
submit  designs,  and  after  deliberation  the  New 
Exchange  Company  have  committed  themselves 
to  a definite  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a block 
of  buildings,  to  be  designated  “ The  Hartlepool 
Exchange.”  The  selected  design  is  that  bearing 
the  motto,  “On  ’Change,”  the  author  of  which 
is  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  of  Darlington. 

The  building  will  have  three  principal  front- 
ages. The  style  is  Italian  Gothic,  having  a 
tower,  with  angle  turrets  breaking  the  line  of 
the  north  facade.  The  materials  proposed  to  be 
used  are  red  pressed  bricks,  relieved  with  stone 
dressings. 

The  Post-office  authorities  have  had  copies  of 
the  plans  submitted  to  them,  and  probably  the 
new  post-office  buildings,  much  needed  for  West 
Hartlepool,  will  form  a separate  department. 
The  North-Eastern  Banking  Company  are  also 
in  treaty  with  the  directors  for  suitable  accom- 
modation here,  and  most  of  the  offices  in  the 
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building  are  already  secured,  on  promise,  by 
private  firms  in  the  town. 

The  same  architects  also  submitted  designs  for 
a club-house  for  the  Exchange  Company,  to  be 
erected  on  a site  facing  the  Exchange,  and  in 
this  case  also  Mr.  Hoskins  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  prize.  The  building  is  in  the  same  style 
of  architecture  as  the  Exchange. 

It  is  understood  that  the  directors  have 
assured  themselves  that  both  buildings  can  be 
carried  out  for  the  estimated  cost,  and  operations 
are  expected  to  commence  without  delay. 


THE  CONSTANT  SERVICE  OF  WATER. 
Sir, — During  the  past  week  very  important 
regulations  have  been  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  relative  to  the  fittings  required  for  a con- 
stant service  of  water  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  all  of  which  are 
tolerably  clear  except  the  last  (No.  33),  which 
says: — “All  existing  fittings,  which  shall  be 
sound  and  efficient,  and  are  not  required  to  be 
removed  or  altered  under  these  regulations,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  prescribed  fittings  under  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871.”  But,  inasmuch  as 
“ these  regulations  ” do  not  in  any  part  require 
specifically  any  fittings  to  be  removed  or  altered, 

I am  at  a loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  quoted.  A careful  perusal  of  the  regula- 
tions, and  a clear  and  succinct  account  of  what 
is  required  of  property  owners  under  them,  would 
repay  a journal  so  largely  devoted  to  sanitary 
science,  and  so  widely  read  by  property  owners, 
more  especially  as  in  so  complicated  a matter  the 
water  companies  will  make  every  endeavour  to 
stretch  their  powers  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  to 
witlihold  all  possible  information  from  the  public. 

Ball  Valve. 

WASTE  IN  WARMING. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
which  has  been  held  with  remarkable  success  in 
Brighton,  Mr.  Bramwell,  C.E.,  as  president  of  the 
Mechanical  Science  Section,  dilated  on  coal  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  power  without  coal.  After 
speaking  of  the  amount  of  coal  left  buried  in 
abandoned  mines,  the  speaker  said, — Next  there 
came  the  question  of  the  waste  of  coal  when 
brought  to  the  surface.  This  was  of  two  kinds, 
the  domestic  and  the  manufacturing.  The 
domestic  waste  was  a highly  important  branch 
of  the  subject.  It  is  believed,  said  Mr.  Bram- 
well, that  out  of  the  total  of  98  or  99  millions  of 
tons  of  coal  which  in  1869  were  retained  for 
home  use,  18^  millions  of  tons,  about  one-fifth  of 
that  quantity,  were  consumed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. We  all  of  us  know  so  intimately  the  way 
in  which  coals  are  burnt  for  domestic  purposes 
that  it  will  seem  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  describe 
it.  We  put  a grate  immediately  below  and  within 
a chimney,  and,  as  this  chimney  is  formed  of 
brickwork,  by  no  possibility  can  more  than  the 
most  minute  amount  of  heat  be  communicated 
from  the  chimney  to  the  room.  On  this  grate  we 
make  an  open  fire.  Fire  cannot  bum  without 
air,  and  we  provide  no  means  whatever  for  the 
air  to  come  in  to  the  fire.  This  is  a provision 
that  not  one  architect  or  builder  in  a thousand 
dreams  of  making.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
unhappy  fire  has,  as  it  were,  to  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. In  a well-built  house  especially  has  it  to 
struggle,  for  the  doors  and  windows  shut  tightly. 
The  result  is  that  the  fire  is  always  smoking,  or 
is  on  the  verge  of  smoking.  We  breathe  the 
noxious  gases,  and  we  spoil  our  furniture  and 
pictures ; nevertheless,  happily  for  us,  the  fire 
does  succeed  in  getting  supplies  of  air  which, 
even  although  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
chimney  draught,  do  renew  the  air  of  the  room. 
If,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  chimney,  and  to 
stop  its  smoking,  a window  is  left  a little  open 
or  a door  is  set  ajar,  we  complain  of  draughts 
and  we  complain  of  the  unhomely  look  caused  by 
sitting  in  a room  with  an  open  door,  so  that  there 
we  are,  with  an  asphyxiated  fire,  our  smoky 
rooms,  and  our  draughty  rooms.  Moreover,  the 
fire  being  immediately  below  the  chimney,  the 
main  part  of  the  conducted  heat  inevitably  goes 
up  it  and  is  wasted,  leaving  the  room  to  be 
warmed  principally,  if  not  entirely,  by  the 
radiated  heat ; and  we  do  and  Buffer  all  this  in 
order  that  we  may  see  the  fire,  and  be  able  to 
poke  it.  I must  confess  that  if  there  were  no  cure 
for  the  evils  I have  described  other  than  the  close 
stoves  of  the  Continent,  with  the  invisible  fire 
and  with  the  want  of  circulation  of  air  in  the 
room,  I would  rather  put  up  with  the  whole  of 
our  present  domestic  discomforts,  and  even  with 
the  loss  of  heat,  than  resort  to  the  close  stove  as 


a remedy.  But  there  are  modes  by  which  free- 
dom from  smoke,  freedom  from  draught,  efficient 
ventilation,  and  utilisation  of  the  heat  may  all 
be  combined  with  the  presence  of  the  visible 
pokable  fire.  Some  members  of  this  Association 
may  recollect  the  paper  that  was  read  before  it 
at  the  Norwich  meeting  in  1868  by  Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  in  which  he  so  clearly  described 
his  admirably  simple  invention  of  fire-grate. 
This  consisted  in  putting  a flue  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  fire-grate,  which  flue  passed  through  a 
brick  chamber  formed  in  the  ordinary  chimney, 
which  chamber  was  supplied  with  air  from  the 
exterior  of  the  room  by  a proper  channel,  and 
then  the  air,  after  being  heated  in  contact  with 
the  flue  in  the  chamber,  escaped  into  the  room 
by  openings  near  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  room 
was  supplied  with  a copious  volume  of  warm 
fresh  air,  which  did  away  with  all  tendency  to 
draughts  from  the  doors  and  windows,  and,  more- 
over, furnished  an  ample  supply  for  the  purposes 
of  ventilation  and  combustion.  These  fireplaces, 

I regret  to  say,  have  been  but  little  used  in 
England,  from  a cause  I shall  have  to  advert  to 
hereafter — a cause  which,  as  I believe,  stands  in 
the  way  of  adoption  of  improvement  generally. 
The  merits  of  these  fireplaces  were  at  once 
acknowledged  by  the  French,  who  made  the 
most  careful  and  scientific  investigation  of  their 
working ; and  they  found  that  with  such  fire- 
places three  times  the  effect  was  obtained  from 
a given  weight  of  coal  that  could  be  got  with 
those  of  the  ordinary  construction.  No  doubt  j 
there  are  many  other  plans  by  which  the  same 
end  as  that  attained  by  Captain  Galton  may  be 
arrived  at,  and  yet  we  go  on  year  after  year 
building  new  houses,  making  no  improvement, 
exposing  ourselves  to  all  the  annoyances,  and, 
worst  of  all,  wasting  the  precious  fuel.  Assume 
that  we  were  to  set  ourselves  vigorously  to  work 
to  cure  this  state  of  things,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  in  ten  years’  time  we  might  halve  the  con- 
sumption per  household,  and  do  that  not  only 
without  inflicting  any  discomfort,  or  depriving 
the  householder  of  any  gratification,  but  with  an 
absolute  addition  to  warmth  and  an  increase  of 
cleanliness,  a benefit  to  health,  and  a saving  of 
expense  ? Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  with  the  imperfect  combustion  of  domestic 
fires,  large  volumes  of  smoke  are  poured  into  the 
air.  We  know  how  much  freer  from  smoke  town 
atmosphere  is  in  summer  time  than  it  is  in  winter 
time,  and  this  simply  on  account  of  the  smaller 
quantity  of  coal  that  is  being  burnt.  Suppose 
that  we  could  reduce  the  total  consumption,  both 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  by  50  per  cent.,  what 
an  enormous  boon  that  would  be  even  in  the  one 
matter  of  a pure  atmosphere. 


THE  DIMINUTION  OF  ORIGINAL 
RESEARCH. 

At  the  British  Association  meeting  already 
referred  to,  Dr.  Hall  Gladstone,  F.R.S.,  as 
president  of  the  Chemical  Science  Section,  drew 
attention  to  the  diminished  activity  of  chemical 
discovery,  and  to  the  lamentable  fewness  of 
original  papers  communicated.  This  has  been 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  “ non-recognition  of 
experimental  research  by  our  universities,”  and 
suggests  that  in  the  granting  of  science-degrees 
every  candidate  should  be  required,  as  in  Ger. 
many,  to  prove  his  ability  for  original  investiga- 
tion. Concurring  in  this,  I would  remark  that 
other  causes  have  also  been  assigned,  and  other 
suggestions  have  been  made.  There  is  the  small 
recognition  of  original  research  even  by  our 
learned  societies — at  least,  such  recognition 
will  come  home  to  the  understanding  of  the 
general  public.  It  is  true  the  fellowship  of  the 
Royal  Society  is  awarded  mainly  for  original 
discoveries,  and  there  are  two  or  three  medals 
to  be  disposed  of  annually;  but  these  distinctions 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  seniors  in  science,  often 
men  who  are  beyond  the  need  of  encouragement ; 
and  though  they  doubtless  are  serviceable  as 
incentives,  there  is  many  a beginner  in  the 
honourable  contest  of  discovery  who  is  too 
modest  even  to  hope  for  the  blue  ribbon  of 
science.  While  the  Victoria  Cross  is  awarded  to 
few,  every  soldier  who  has  borne  part  in  a 
victory  expects  his  clasp ; and  so  might  every 
man  w’ho  has  won  victory  over  the  secrets  of 
nature,  fairly  look  for  some  public  recognition. 
It  has  been  suggested,  for  instance,  that  the 
Royal  Society,  in  addition  to  the  F.R.S.,  might 
institute  an  Associateship,  with  the  letters 
A.R.S.,  designed  exclusively  for  those  younger 
men  who  have  shown  zeal  and  ability  in  original 
research,  but  whose  discoveries  have  not  been 


sufficient  to  entitle  them  already  to  the  fellow- 
ship. It  is  suggested,  too,  that  the  Chemical- 
Society  might  give  some  medal,  or  diploma,  or 
some  similar  distinction  to  those  who  contribute 
papers  of  sufficient  merit.  But  beyond  this  is 
the  non-recognition  of  scientific  research  by- 
society  in  general.  We  can  scarcely  expect  the 
average  enlightened  Englishman  to  be  any- 
thing but  scared  by  a graphic  formula,  or 
a doubly  sesquepedalian  word  containing  j 
two  or  three  compound  radicals ; but  he 
need  not  continue  to  talk  of  the  four  elements,  I 
or  of  acids  being  neutralised  by  sugar.  But, 
indeed,  the  so-called  educated  classes  in  England  * 
are  not  only  supremely  ignorant  of  science,  they  j 
have  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  the  first  stage  of  j 
improvement — the  knowledge  of  their  own  j 
ignorance.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  excessive  1 
preference  of  practical  inventions  over  theoretical  I 
discoveries — or  rather,  perhaps,  the  inability  to  1 
appreciate  anything  but  tangible  results.  Thus,  I 
a new  aniline  compound  is  nothing  unless  it  will  j 
dye  a pretty  colour  ; if  we  speak  of  the  discovery  I 
of  a new  metal  by  the  spectroscope,  they  simply  J 
ask,  What  is  it  useful  for?  and  the  rigorous  j 
determination  of  an  atomic  weight  has  for  them  I 
no  meaning,  or  interest,  or  beauty.  The  general  1 
appreciation  of  science  must  be  of  gradual  I 
growth ; yet  there  are  wealthy  men  who  know 
its  value,  and  who  might  well  become  the  en- 
dowers  of  research.  There  are,  indeed,  at  pre-  j 
sent,  funds  available  for  the  purpose — such  as 
the  Government  grant  and  the  surplus  funds  of  j 
this  association ; but  the  money  is  given  simply  I 
to  cover  actual  outlay;  and  this,  though  very 
useful,  scarcely  meets  the  case  of  those  young  I 
philosophers  who  have  no  balance  at  their  i 
bankers,  and  yet  must  live.  Will  not  some  of  , 
these  wealthy  men  endow  experimental  scholar- 
ships, or  professorships,  in  connexion  with  our 
colleges,  institutions,  or  learned  societies  ? As 
an  instance  of  the  good  that  may  be  effected  in 
this  way,  may  be  cited  the  Fullerian  professor- 
ships ; and  as  a very  recent  example,  worthy  of 
all  honour,  may  be  mentioned  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  not  only  to  continue  his  elabo- 
rate experiments  at  Rothamsted  throughout  his 
lifetime,  but  to  place  his  laboratory  and  experi- 
mental fields  in  trust,  together  with  100,0001.,  so 
that  investigations  may  be  continued  in  the 
wider  and  more  scientific  questions  -which  the 
progress  of  agriculture  may  suggest.  The 
Government  of  our  country,  through  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  renders  good  assistance  to 
the  teaching  of  science  ; and  if  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  In- 
struction and  the  Advancement  of  Science  be 
adopted,  the  introduction  of  practical  examina- 
tions for  the  obtaining  of  certificates  for  a 
superior  grade  of  science-master  will  certainly 
foster  a spirit  of  research.  I believe  that  this 
diminution  of  original  research,  which  we  deplore, 
is  partly  due  to  a cause  in  wrhich  we  rejoice 
the  recent  extension  of  science-teaching.  The 
professorships  of  chemistry  are  scarcely  more 
numerous  now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago, 
while  the  calls  upon  the  professors’  time  in  con- 
ducting classes  or  looking  over  examination 
papers,  have  greatly  augmented.  Thus  some  of 
the  most  capable  men  have  been  drawn  away 
from  the  investigation  of  nature  ; and  in  order 
to  afford  sufficient  leisure  for  the  purpose,  means 
must  be  found  to  multiply  the  number  of  the 
professorships  in  our  various  colleges.  While 
the  rudiments  of  science  are  being  infused  into 
our  primary  education,  now  happily  becoming 
national,  while  physical  science  is  gradually 
gaining  a footing  in  our  secondary  and  our  large 
public  schools,  and  while  it  is  winning  for  itself 
an  honoured  place  at  our  universities,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  new  investigators  will  arise, 
and  that  British  chemists  will  not  fall  behind  in 
the  upward  march  of  discovery,  but  will  con- 
tinue hand  in  hand  with  their  Continental 
brethren  thus  to  serve  their  own  and  future 
generations. 

OF  THE  ACTION  OF  SEWER-  GASES 
UPON  LEAD. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  nothing  ie  so  pain- 
fully persistent,  so  obnoxious,  and  so  patent  to 
our  observation  as  the  intolerable  smells  which 
proceed  from  defective  water-closets.  The 
nuisance  needs  no  special  malediction  from  us, 
to  any  one  who  has  given  the  least  attention 
to  the  subject,  or  bestowed  upon  it  the  slightest 
scientific  examination. 

It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  much  of  the 
evil  is  due  to  defective  soil-pipes ; and  on  this 
topic  we  may  say  a few  words  explanatory. 
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; Some  time  ago,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 

<)!  Dr.  Andrew  Fergus  drew  attention  to  the  very 
4]  grave  subject  of  the  chemical  action  of  sewer 
B|  gases  upon  lead ; and  to  the  fatal  consequences 
[4|  which  often  result  from  that  somewhat  recondite 
fl|  and  unforeseen  cause.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
i overestimate  its  importance ; and,  indeed,  we 
fl|  are  rather  surprised  that  the  paper  has  provoked 
4 so  little  discussion  hitherto.  Of  course  this  sub- 
ft|  ject  of  the  corroding  and  perforation  of  leaden 
ft  soil-pipes  through  the  chemical  action  of  the 
I sewer  gases  is,  as  our  readers  must  know  quite 
4 well,  not  new  to  us.  We  have  long  been  aware 
l|  of  the  evil ; indeed,  we  have  had  painful  experi- 
>1  ence  of  it  in  our  professional  practice.  The 

■ disastrous  circumstances  attending  a rotten  soil- 
fl  pipe  are  obvious  ; and  we  venture  to  assert  that 
I the  evil  is  very  much  more  widely  distributed 
il  than  most  people  are  aware.  Dr.  Fergus  deserves 
a I high  commendation  for  his  observations  and  re- 
4 j searches ; and  we  regard  it  as  a most  hopeful 
I symptom  of  sanitary  progress  that  intelligent 
ft  physicians  are  every  day  becoming  more  alive  to 
a the  evils  which  are  wrought  by  defective  con- 

■ struction. 

I The  day  is  fast  approaching  when  the  physician 
H will  find  it  as  necessary  to  examine,  or,  at  least, 
a;  cause  to  be  examined,  the  house  drains  and  the 
ft  water-closet  as  regularly  as  he  does  his  patient’s 
ft  pulse  or  the  state  of  his  tongue ! What  an  im- 
n<  portant  fact  it  must  be,  for  example,  to  ascertain 
:|l  in  a case  of  typhoid  fever  whether  the  soil-pipe 
ft  communicates  with  a sewer  or  with  a cesspool  ! 
(I:  How  many  cases  of  diarrhoea  might  be  discovered 
>|i  to  originate  from  the  scandalous  practice  of  con- 
i necting  the  waste-pipe  of  the  cistern  (having,  of 
ft  course,  a close  lid  too)  with  the  trap  of  the  w'ater- 
* closet?  We  have  known  instances  of  a whole 
ft  family  of  children  being  stricken  down  at  one 
ill  time  with  scarlatina  in  its  very  worst  form  in 
ft  consequence  of  tho  nursery  being  placed  in 
4i  close  contiguity  to  a foul  and  defective  water- 
■|  closet. 

It  may  be  alleged  in  such  cases,  with  the  highest 
i probability,  that  the  water-closet  was  imper- 
ial fectly  constructed,  and  it  may  easily  be  admitted 
ft  that  neither  the  water-closet  itself  nor  the  soil- 
■i  pipe  to  which  it  was  attached  was  made  of 
ft  good  materials  in  the  first  instance,  or  properly 
ft  fitted  up  in  the  second.  Our  whole  building 
ft  jurisprudence  is  unquestionably  at  fault  in  this 
li  matter,  for  it  is  absolutely  left,  as  the  law  stands 
»l  at  present,  at  the  option  of  any  speculative  pro- 
H prietor,  or  any  needy  contractor,  to  do  what 
ft  seemeth  just  in  his  own  eyes,  in  this  most  vital 

■ and  important  constructive  detail. 

The  stoutest  and  best-made  leaden  soil-pipe  in 
ft  the  world  cannot  long  resist  the  action  of  sewer 
ft  gas ; and  as  supplementary  to  the  statements 
ft  already  mentioned,  we  may  briefly  indicate  how 
ft  this  curious  yet  dangerous  consequence  occurs. 

4'  That  which  is  popularly  termed  ‘ sewer  gas” 

■ consists  in  reality  of  a compound  of  different 
ft  sorts  of  gases  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydro- 

■ sulphuret  of  ammonia,  carburetted  hydrogen, 
ft  carbonic  acid  of  course,  and  minute  traces  of 
ft  certain  other  gases,  (including  arsenietted 
ft  hydrogen,  when  the  sewer  becomes  impregnated, 

I as  it  often  does  underground,  with  coal  gas.  Of 
ft  these  liighly  noxious  and  dangerous  gases,  the 
1;  two  first  mentioned  constitute  the  greatest  bulk 
ft  of  tho  compound;  and  of  those  two  again, 

4l  sulphuretted  hydrogen  chiefly  predominates, 
ft  Now  this  abominable  gas,  which  the  merest  tyro 
1|  in  chemistry  must  be  acquainted  with  from  its 
ft  disagreeable  odour — that  is,  simply  of  rotten 
K eggs — has  a well-known  and  specific  actiou 
o,  upon  lead.  Indeed,  it  is  beyond  all  question  the 
Si  best  analytical  test  for  lead ; a fact  which  sig- 

■ nifies,  in  other  words,  the  greatest  chemical 
£j  affinity.  Although  it  occurs  in  nature  associated 
a | with  certain  mineralogical  groups,  it  is  far  more 
T frequently  produced  by  the  decay  and  decompo- 
Jl  sition  of  organic  substances,  such  as  albumen, 

S'  h brine,  caseine  ( e.g as  in  eggs,  flesh,  or  cheese), 

C?,,!  and  in  the  rest  of  the  so-called  proximate  prin- 
91  ciples  of  organic  chemistry.  Almost  all  decayed 
T auimal  an(l  vegetable  matters  evolve  this  gas. 

9 Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  a wise  and  salutary 
« provision  of  nature  to  make  the  process  of 

■ decomposition  in  all  its  phases  offensive,  and 
8 these  decomposed  principles  our  readers  will 
a!  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for,  some  of  them 
M at  least,  in  the  substances  which  (always  speak- 
j,  ing  collectively)  wo  term  sewage.  The  resi- 
r.|  dnum  of  sewage  is  that  which  goes  to  make  up 

| the  contents  of  all  soil-pipes,  cesspools,  and 
[d  cesspits,  of  whatsoever  description  or  denomi- 
)i|  nation.  Few  people  who  are  not  well  read  in 
d organic  chemistry  understand  what  a quantity  of 
l<|  sulphur  is  necessary  to  the  waste  and  reproduc- 


tion of  the  tissues ; and  still  fewer,  we  are 
afraid,  that  this  sulphur,  wholesome  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  indispensable  to  our  nutrition,  when 
it  occurs  in  our  food,  becomes  by  an  inscrutable 
law  of  nature  a deadly  poison.  The  truth  is, 
that  this  poisonous  gas  simply  dissolves  the 
metal  (lead)  and  perforates  the  tube  which  con- 
stitutes the  soil-pipe,  and  finally  escapes  itself, 
mixed  with  all  its  infernal  death-producing 
congeners,  into  our  bedrooms,  our  drawing-rooms, 
and  even  our  very  dining-rooms.  It  may  be 
added  that  this  is  done  continuously, — under 
certain  circumstances  irresistibly, — but,  above 
all  things,  silently  and  unseen.  The  whole  of 
these  sewer  gases  are  colourless  and  invisible  : 
however  dangerous,  however  poisonous,  they 
may  be,  they  are  always  unseen  and  insidious. 
It  needs  an  acute  and  'practical  nostril,  for  the 
most  part,  to  detect  them;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
in  many  instances,  where  the  house  is  properly 
and  systematically  ventilated  (especially  during 
the  day),  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  detect 
them  at  all,  even  by  their  vile  and  noxious  smell. 
When  it  is  added  to  these  remarks,  that  hardly 
such  a thing  as  a perfectly  sound  and  complete 
system  of  sewerage,  far  less  of  house  drainage, 
exists  in  any  of  our  largo  towns,  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  what  a dangerous  and  wide-spread  public 
enemy  we  have  to  contend  with. 


PROPOSED  LUNATIC  ASYLUM,  ST.  ANN’S 
HEATH,  VIRGINIA  WATER. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Mr.  Holloway’s 
intention  to  erect  a lunatic  asylum  for  the  un- 
successful of  the  middle  classes,  and  to  pi'esent 
it  ito  the  country,  and  of  the  designs  for  the 
building  that  had  been  submitted  to  him  in  com- 
petition, under  certain  conditions.  We  pub- 
lished a view  of  the  design  to  which  the  second 
premium  was  given,*  and  we  now  illustrate,  by 
view  and  plan,  the  design  sent  in  by  Messrs. 
Crossland,  Salomons,  & Jones,  to  which  the 
first  premium  has  been  awarded.  In  this  design 
the  architects  have  avoided  the  ordinary  gallery 
system,  their  experience  being,  they  say,  that  it 
does  not  conduce  to  the  comfort  or  general 
management  of  the  building ; and  in  this  matter 
medical  men  and  general  managers  of  asylums 
consulted  have  confirmed  them.  The  general 
form  of  the  building  is  such  that  all  day  -rooms, 
dormitories,  and  single  rooms  have  a south  and 
south-western  aspect,  and  the  mode  of  commu- 
nication is  by  corridors  7 ft.  wide. 

The  patients  are  classified  as  follows,  on  the 
male  side : — 

There  are  four  classes,— first-class  patients, 
second-class  patients,  sick  and  feeble,  and  ex- 
cited patients,  in  the  following  proportions.  The 
female  side  similarly  arranged  : — First-class 
patients,  35;  second-class,  30;  third-class,  15; 
fourth-class,  20. 

The  proportion  of  single  rooms  to  each  class 
is  as  follows  : — 

First-class  : 6 single  rooms ; 29  in  dormitories. 

Second-class:  5 „ 25 

Third-class : 6 „ 9 

Fourth-class:  8 „ 12 

All  the  feeble  patients  are  to  be  on  the  ground 
and  first  floors.  Provision  is  also  made  for  fever 
or  contagious  cases  on  the  upper  floor,  with 
separate  stairs,  with  dormitories  for  five  or  more 
beds,  spare  rooms,  separate  kitchens,  &c.,  for 
nurses,  with  cubical  contents  in  dormitories  of 
from  1,600  ft.  to  2,000  ft.  for  each  patient.  The 
floors  of  these  rooms  are  to  be  of  oak,  with  fire- 
proof arching.  The  attendants  are  placed  be- 
tween the  day-rooms  and  dormitories,  with  a 
glass  window  or  doors  of  communication,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  the  means  of  overlooking 
the  patients.  There  is  also  a bedroom  for  the 
night  attendant  in  a quiet  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, where  he  can  sleep  during  the  day.  Extra 
rooms,  both  for  attendants  and  patients,  are  pro- 
vided on  each  side  of  the  buildings.  The  asso- 
ciated bedrooms,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  plans, 
are  so  constructed  as  not  to  contain  less  than 
four  or  more  than  ten,  and  all  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  several  attendants. 

All  exuberance  of  ornament  and  expensive 
detail  is  avoided,  and  it  is  sought  to  obtain  an 
effective  building  by  a judicious  arrangement  of 
parts.  The  buildings  are  to  bo  of  red  bi-icks, 
with  stone  arches  and  string-courses,  small  tur- 
rets carried  up  over  the  staircase,  and  made 
available  for  ventilation.  A large  tower  cai-ried 
up  over  tho  central  staircase  will  contain  a large 
tank  for  the  supply  of  all  the  other  cisterns,  and 

* 8ee  pp.  607,  609,  ante. 


to  be  used  by  hydrant  in  case  of  fire.  In  th& 
smaller  towers  are  the  cisterns  for  the  supply  of 
hot  and  cold  water  for  the  several  baths,  lava- 
tories, and  W.Cs.  The  arrangements  will  be 
understood  on  reference  to  the  plans. 

The  buildings  are  approached  from  the  south, 
with  suitable  lodge  and  gates.  The  general 
entrance  to  the  building  for  patients,  &c.,  to  the 
porter’s  room,  the  committee-room,  the  visitor’s 
room,  the  superintendent’s  office,  the  clerks’  and 
steward’s  offices,  storerooms,  and  other  offices,  is 
on  the  north  side ; there  being  one  general 
entrance  to  all,  with  a road  diverging  to  the 
stores. 

The  accommodation  for  the  male  and  female 
patients  is  kept  distinct  on  either  side  of  the 
central  entrance  and  grand  hall.  This  central 
grand  entrance  and  staircase  is  only  used  for 
visitors  on  state  occasions,  leading  up  to  the 
entertainment  hall.  The  building  on  each  side 
is  divided,  as  before  mentioned,  into  wards,  with 
four  attendants  to  each  ward. 

The  building  consists  of  three  stories;  the 
upper  story  being  exclusively  devoted  to  sleeping 
accommodation. 

There  is  provided  in  the  basement,  central  on 
both  Bides,  a series  of  rooms  for  a Turkish  bath, 
hot-air  and  vapour  bath. 

The  kitchen  is  placed  central  to  the  whole 
establishment,  surrounded  by  the  several  stores. 
Attached  to  the  kitchen  is  a large  serving-room, 
with  lifts  to  each  floor. 

On  referring  to  the  plan,  it  will  be  seen  how 
conveixient  the  arrangement  is  for  the  distribution 
of  food  to  each  department.  Sleeping  accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  the  servants  over  part  of 
the  stores,  with  separate  stairs,  and  altogether 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  establishment. 

A large  hall  is  provided  central  to  both  sides, 
having  service-rooms  and  lifts  from  the  kitchen, 
so  as  to  serve  for  public  dinners  if  required ; 
also  cloak-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
hall  is  fitted  with  a platform  at  the  end,  and  a 
gallery  is  provided,  which  may  be  made  available 
for  an  orchestra. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  following  officers  : — 
Medical  superintendent — Two  sitting-rooms, 
library,  five  bedrooms,  bath-room,  kitchen,  and 
necessary  offices,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
servants  are  barred  from  all  commuixication  with 
any  part  of  the  general  buildings. 

The  assistant  medical  officer,  the  steward,  and 
housekeeper  have  each  one  living-room,  one  bed- 
room, and  bath-room  ; the  chief  attendant  on 
each  side,  a bedroom,  and  separate  room  to  be 
used  as  store  or  office.  The  steward’s  rooms  and 
office  are  close  to  his  stores,  on  the  north  side. 
Wine,  beer,  and  coal  cellars  in  the  basement.  All 
coals  are  carried  up  to  the  several  floors  by  lifts, 
and  there  is  a shoot  from  each  floor  to  the  base- 
nient  for  ashes.  Close  to  the  kitchen  on  each 
side  is  a separate  dining-room  for  the  attendants. 

Sleeping  accommodation  is  provided  for  the 
domestic  servants  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
with  a servants’  hall  and  W.C.  The  day-rooms  are 
so  arranged  as  to  have  ready  access  to  the  airing- 
grounds  ; those  for  the  aged  and  infirm  are  on 
the  ground-floor.  A billiard-room  is  provided  on 
the  third  floor,  close  to  the  central  tower. 

On  the  ground  floor  on  each  side,  near  to  the 
centre  of  the  building,  is  a library  for  male,  also 
separate  one  for  female,  patients. 

The  associated  dormitories,  for  clean  and 
healthy  patients,  have  from  60  to  80  superficial 
feet  for  each.  The  separate  sleeping-rooms  for 
the  first-class  have  170  superficial  feet;  and 
second-class,  85  superficial  feet.  The  water- 
closets  in  all  parts  of  the  establishment  are  to 
be  arranged  on  the  same  system,  each  water- 
closet  ventilated  separately  by  a pipe  passing  to 
the  outer  air  from  below  its  trap,  so  that  the 
sewer  gas  will  pass  away  through  it.  This  is 
extra  to  the  special  ventilation  of  tho  drains. 

A special  compartment  is  to  be  constructed 
in  a large  chimney  to  be  used  for  exti-actm"  foul 
air  from  the  drains. 

The  system  of  ventilation  adopted  is  that  used 
in  other  buildings  of  this  class;  foul-air  flues 
from  each  of  the  single  rooms  and  dormitories 
into  a horizontal  flue  in  the  roof,  leading  into  a 
ventilating  shaft,  and  by  means  of  rarefaction 
exti-acted.  The  fresh-air  flues  are  from  the 
basement,  where  the  air  is  warmed.  The  venti- 
lation of  the  dormitories  is  effected  by  gas- 
burners  placed  in  the  ceilings,  and  carried  in 
flues  in  the  walls.  In  the  extracting  or  venti- 
lating shaft  in  the  towers,  hot-water  cisterns  are 
placed,  so  as  to  rarify  the  air.  All  the  flues  are 
to  be  lined  -with  glazed  socket  drain-pipes,  and 
all  the  external  walls  are  to  be  hollow,  with  2 in. 
cavities. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


DR.  CARPENTER  ON  NATURAL  LAWS. 
Tit  e address  of  Dr.  Carpenter  as  president  of 
he  British  Association  must  have  taken  a great 
many  of  his  colleagues  by  surprise,  and  has 
opened  up  a fertile  field  for  discussion.  “ I 
iliope,”  he  says,  “to  satisfy  you  that  those  who 
et  up  their  own  conceptions  of  the  orderly 
sequence  which  they  discern  in  the  phenomena 
nf  nature,  as  fixed  and  determinate  laws,  by 
yliicli  these  phenomena  not  only  are  within  all 
uman  experience,  but  always  have  been,  and 
jlways  must  bo,  invariably  governed,  are  really 
juilty  of  the  intellectual  arrogance  they  con- 
emn  in  the  systems  of  the  ancients,  and  place 
ihemselves  in  diametrical  antagonism  to  the  real 
hilosophers,  by  whose  comprehensive  grasp 
nd  jienetrating  insight  that  order  has  been  so 
ir  disclosed.”  The  absolute  infallibility  of 
uentific  deduction,  accepted  without  careful 
imparison  and  analysis,  has  never  been  taught 
jther  by  ancient  or  modern  philosophy.  That 
' not  an  established  fact  in  science  which  re- 
aves unsubstantiated  phenomena  as  natural 
iw ; it  is  her  vocation  not  to  create,  but  to  dis- 
>vcr ; and  the  fallibility  of  man  is  shown  by 
6 practical  application,  and  not  by  the  revela- 
on,  of  natural  laws.  Let  us  take,  as  an  illus- 
ation,  the  principles  upon  which  an  iron  girder 
ir  a bridge  is  constructed.  I presume  it  will 
j»t  be  contended  that  the  parabolic  transmission 
] the  strain  can  depart  under  any  circumstances 
Pm  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  if  a weak  por- 
>n  of  such  a girder  exists,  it  is  in  the  manu- 
jture  of  the  iron  and  not  in  the  natural  fibre 
the  material ; or  it  arises  from  a formula  mis- 
iplied,  or  an  error  of  calculation,  and  conse- 
lently  a false  distribution  of  power.  It  has, 
ierefore,  in  its  creation,  a conceivable  element 
ifailure,  which  is  a negative  proof  of  the  infalli- 
lty  of  natural  laws,  since  the  inferiority  of 
e material  or  the  insufficiency  of  sectional 
3a  is  open  to  positive  demonstration,  either  by 
lit  of  the  metal  or  investigation  of  the  formula, 
ich  was  founded  upon  a series  of  practical 
lenments  upon  the  tensile  or  compressive 
alities  of  iron,  occurring  in  that  “ orderly 
[uence  ” against  the  belief  in  which  we  have 
i:n  warned  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  From  the  prac- 
W success  that  is  the  result  of  these  formulas 
may  consider  them  to  be  “ fixed  and  deter- 
nate  laws.” 

’he  soundness  of  scientific  inquiry  is  built 
m precedent  by  the  faculty  of  deduction, 
ch  can  only  arrive  at  a faithful  result  by  a 
es  of  comparisons  : a multitude,  as  it  were 
converging  lines  to  one  common  centre  of 
ervation. 

his  must  establish  the  truth  of  any  scientific 
“JT  before  it  can  be  tested  by  a practical 

u speaking  of  the  discoveries  of  Kepler,  Dr 
penter  says,  “ The  first,  that  of  the  revolu- 
of  planets  in  elliptical  orbits,  ivas  based  on 
study  of  the  observed  places  of  Mars  alone ; 
night  or  might  not  be  true  of  the  other 
nets,  for,  so  far  as  Kepler  knew,  there  was  no 
ion  why  the  orbits  of  some  of  them  might 
I be  the  concentric  circles  which  he  had  first 
posed  that  of  Mars  to  be.”  The  context 
in  by  Dr.  Carpenter  is  the  answer  to  his  ob- 
i°.n : there  was  no  reason  in  the  absence  of 
cient  evidence  of  “this  application  to  other 
f-  ? e,le  'vas  wanting  that  very  circum- 

tial  deduction  without  which  no  man  of 
ace  would  have  been  warranted  in  concluding 
because  a law  was  obviously  governing  the 
ements  of  one,  it  was  equally  controlling  the 
of  the  planets.  In  my  late  articles  on 
fe„  Harmony  and  Application  of  Natural 
s,  for  which  you  were  good  enough  to  find 
e in  your  columns,  I may,  perhaps,  be 
loned  some  satisfaction  (in  agreeing  in  one 
*ect  where  I have  differed  in  many  from  so 
an  authority),  that  I dwelt  especially  upon 
necessity  of  the  labour  and  patience  of  re- 

cli,  as  the  only  means  by  which  wo  could  be 
■ated  from  the  entanglements  of  falsehood 
error;  and  knowing  the  truth,  by  that  know. 

3 be  made  free. 

id  considering  this  question  in  its  religious 
ct,  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  artist,  of  the 
or  the  philosopher,  that  ho  is  distinct 
tiie  others  in  his  interpretation  of  nature  • 
m the  religious  application  and  ethics  of 
i-al  laws,  the  two  former  are  distinct  from 
hilosopher,  as  they  are  often  the  expounders 
angs  which  are  unseen,  and  the  basis  of 
teaching  is  therefore  that  of  faith. 

•ce  does  not  admit  of  anything  like  that 
i the  artist  knows  to  be  sometimes  essen- 


tial,  the  accident  of  his  picture,  the  shadow  of 
cloud  tuhich  is  not  upon  his  canvas.  She  can 
raise  no  emotional  feelings  like  the  poet,  from 
the  source  of  ideality  ; she  cannot  draw  from 
the  beautiful  well-spring  of  legendary  lore. 
She  must  be  true  only  to  herself,  or  she  will  be 
false  to  the  great  principles  she  expounds.  Her 
region  is  that  of  formula  and  fact;  upon  the 
former  the  latter  must  be  built,  and  the  deduc- 
tions which  are  the  result  are  the  truths  of 
science,  and  are  in  unison  with  natural  laws. 
On  one  occasion  I heard  at  a philosophical  dis- 
cussion this  astounding  statement  from  a clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  “that  formula 
was  only  another  name  for  going  round  about 
truth,  and  never  arriving  at  it.”  Religion  gains 
nothing  by  statements  such  as  this,  and  she 
loses  much, — she  loses  that  tolerance  which 
should  exist  between  science  and  her  own  pro- 
fessors. It  aggravates  the  antagonism  already 
existing,  and  widens  the  breach  which  I believe 
it  is  within  the  province  of  science  to  surmount. 

Science,  by  the  application  of  natural  laws, 
may  not  only  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
Creator,  but  it  is  fulfilling  the  very  ordinance  of 
religion  by  “ the  light  which  it  causes  to  shine 
before  men ;”  but  we  cannot  start  with  religion, 
and  strive  to  reconcile  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature  with  every  one’s  preconceived  doctrine  of 
theology,  but  must  rather  be  led,  by  the  com- 
prehension of  natural  laws,  from — 

“Nature  up  to  Nature's  God.” 

Byng  Giraud. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

The  electric  peculiarities  of  this  season  have 
led  to  a discussion  of  the  subject  of  lightning 
conductors  in  the  Times.  In  a letter  signed 
“ E.  B.  Denison”  the  writer  says, — 

“ When  I was  managing  the  fixing  of  the  Westminster 
clo?k>  I found  that  Sir  W.  Snow-Harris  had  actually 
embedded  the  conductors  of  the  clock-tower,— flat  copper 
bars-m  the  walls,  and  he  did  much  the  same  at.  Exeter 
Cathedral,  and  in  the  wooden  masts  of  ships.  In  fact 
glass  collars  are  hardly  less  absurd  than  the  glass  finiai 
winch  I remember  an  architect  putting  on  a spire,  with  a 
view  to  keeping  off  the  lightning,  which  resented  the 
insult  by  knocking  over  the  spire  in  four  years. 

I must,  however,  add  a warningin  the  opposite  direction, 
as  many  people  will  be  putting  up  conductors  after  all 
these  thunderstorms.  The  conductors  of  spires  should  be 
lixed  to  the  veiy  bottom  of  the  vane-rod,  if  there  is  one 
and  not  above  it,  otherwise  the  electricity  runs  down  to 
the  end  "of  the  rod,  and,  finding  no  continuous  metallic 
communication,  leaps  across  to  the  spire,  aud  either 

sets  it  on  fire The  lead  on  a spire 

conductor, 


had  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  extent  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  metallic  bodies  in  the  building,  so  that  on  auy 
explosion  of  lightning  falling  on  the  general  fabric,  the 
electric  matter  could  not  move  by  disruptive  discharge 
upon  any  circuit  of  which  these  main  channels  did  not 
constitute  a part.” 

The  common  methods  of  lightning-rods,  they 
consider,  are  of  too  partial  and  precarious  a 
character,  and  based  upon  principles  too  hypo- 
thetical, to  be  admissible  as  a complete  (if  any) 
security  against  the  terrible  agency  of  lightning. 
“It  has  been,  for  example,  supposed  that  a 
common  lightning-rod  would  influence  the  dis- 
charge of  a cloud  at  a distance  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  altitude  of  the  rod,  and  would 
hence  give  protection  to  that  extent,  which  is 
certainly  not  only  an  unproved  assumption,  but 
is  contradicted  by  positive  facts,  especially  in 
the  observed  operation  of  lightning  on  ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  from  the  official  journals  of 
which  a vast  and  most  important  series  of 
observations  relative  to  atmospheric  electricity 
have  been  derived.” 

Mr.  Latimer  Clark  thus  describes  a simple  and 
inexpensive  lightning  conductor  : — ■ 

“ Take  four  similar  lengths  of  ordinary  galvanised  No.  8 
wire,  which  is  the  wire  commonly  used  for  telegraphic 
purposes,  aud  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  four  wires  are,  by  means  of  a stout  stick,  to  bo  twisted 
together  into  a rope  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the 
top  of  the  highest  chimney  to  the  ground,  and  to  extend 
20  ft.  O'"  •■--I"- mu:-  : . 


smashes  it  __  „ 

should  be  connected  with  the  ground  by  .. 
which  may  be  a spout  (called  by  builders  a conductor  in 
another  sense).  The  copper  ropes  are  safer  from  damage 
inside  the  tower  than  outside.” 

As  a cheap  and  efficient  conductor  for  houses) 
Mr.  Alfred  Varley  recommends  “gas  barrel”  : — 

"This  can  bo  bought  at  any  ironmonger's  in  lengths 
varying  from  1 ft.  to  12  ft.,  each  length  being  furnished 
with  screws  and  sockets  for  connecting  the  barrel  together. 
The  gas-barrel  has  also  the  advantage  of  boiug  still'  as 
well  as  cheap. 

The  first  12  ft.  should  be  driven  into  the  earth,  and, 
where  practicable,  the  barrel  may  be  connected  to  the 
water-pipes. 

The  barrel  should  be  led  up  the  house,  outside  the  walls 
in  as  straight  a line  as  practicable,  aud  attached  to  the 
house  by  iron  staples  driven  into  the  walls,  or  by  any 
other  suitable  way. 

The  top  length,  which  should  be  carried  to  some  height 
above  the  house,— say  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  (the  higher  the 
better),— may  be  terminated  with  a pointed  copper  rod 
attached  to  the  interior  of  the  top  length  of  the  barrel. 

The  retail  price  of  gas-barrel  is  about  djd.  per  foot  for 
i-iuch  barrel,  and  about  6d.  per  foot  for  J-inch  barrel ; to 
this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  screwing  the  lengths 
together  and  attaching  the  pipe  to  the  wall,— not  an 
expensive  operation." 

In  a compilation  (for  trade  purposes)  by 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Gray  & Son,  whose  system  was 
patented  under  the  cognizance  of  Sir  W.  Snow- 
Harris,  and  has  been  carried  out  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  Royal  Navy,  and  many 
public  buildings,  the  compilers  remark  that, — 

“ It  is  now  well  known  that  metallic  substances  have 
not  in  themselves  any  more  attractive  influence  for  the 
agency  of  lightning  than  any  other  kind  of  common 
mutter ; that,  in  short,  all  matter  is  equally  indifferent  to 
ordinary  electricity  in  a free  state,  such  as  the  electrical 
discharge.  Lightning,  in  certain  cases,  only  falls  on 
metallic  substances,  rather  than  other  substances  from 
the  circumstance  of  these  afl'ording  less  resistance  to  its 
progress  when  occupying  a certain  position  in  space,  aided, 
perhaps,  by  pointed  terminations,  which  have  a sort  of 
mechanical  action  in  further  lessening  the  resistance  in 
their  immediate  vicinity ; but  lightning  will  not  so  full 
if  a less  resisting  path  be  open  to  it  in  any  other  direction, 
even  though  it  may  happen  to  be  through  worse  conduct- 
®af;ter.-  H the  metallic  substance  be  not  present, 
still  lightning  will  strike  on  the  next  best  conductors  • 
hence  it  is  found  that,  in  a great  variety  of  instances’ 
lightning  appears  to  avoid  pointed  or  other  metallic  sub- 
stances,  passing  them  by  altogether.” 

“We  have  found  from  experience  that  it  is  requisite  to 
'nto,on,?  grcat  chain  all  parts  of  the  building : the 
metallic  bodies  chimney-stacks,  &c.,  employed  in  the 
l°^±°Q  0i  the  bu'*ding  I and  provide,  in  connexion 
with  these  one  or  more  capacious  conducting  channels 
between  the  highest  points  and  the  ground,  regard  being 


' 30  ft.  under-ground.  This  rope  may  project  a few 
inches  above  the  chimney,  and  the  wires  may  be  spread 
out  into  forks  and  pointed.  If  several  chimneys  rise  of 
the  same  height,  the  conductor  should  bo  slightly  raised 
ubovo  them,  so  as  to  protect  the  whole.  It  may  be  fixed 
in  any  manner  or  direction,  either  within  or  without  the 
house,  as  found  most  convenient,  but  if  there  be  any 
leaden  gutters  or  pipes  near  its  path  it  is  preferable 
that  it  should  touch  them.  When  the  conductor  reaches 
the  ground  a little  more  care  is  desirable.  If  it  be 
buried  for  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  thoroughly  wet  ground, 
such  as  that  afforded  by  a drain  or  well,  it  will  be 
secure;  or,  if  it  bo  placed  in  full  contact  with  any 
water-pipe  or  gas-pipe ; but  if  damp  earth  be  not  obtain- 
able, about  20  ft,  or  30  ft,  of  its  length  should  be 
buried,  either  in  a straight  or  crooked  direction,  in  the 
ordinary  soil,  at  a depth  of  2 ft.  or  more.  The  only  re- 
maining precaution  is  to  take  care  that  this  conductor 
never  becomes  severed  at  the  bottom  either  by  decay  or 
wilful  injury.  For  large  or  lofty  buildings,  and  in  all 
cases  where  expense  is  not  an  important  consideration, 
and  where  great  security  aud  permanency  are  desired,  it  is 
better  to  resort  to  skilled  advice  and  to  use  copper  con- 
ductors. Most  modern  houses  of  good  construction  are 
unintentionally  provided  with  efficient  conductors ; tho 
eaves  and  ridges  are  covered  with  lead,  and  these  com- 
municate by  metal  spouts  with  each  other  and  with  the 
ground,  and  commonly  also  by  cisterns  and  wuter-pipes 
with  the  iron  mains  of  the  town.” 


THE  NEW  GLOBE  BRIDGE  AT  PECKHAM 
AND  THE  TRADESMEN. 

From  the  statements  made  by  a deputation  of 
tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  who  waited  on  the 
Camberwell  vestry,  at  their  meeting  last  week, 
it  would  appear  that  serious  injury  is  being 
inflicted  by  the  delay  now  taking  place  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  Globe  Bridge  at  present 
in  course  of  erection  for  the  Camberwell  vestry 
over  the  Surrey  Canal  in  Commercial-road, 
Peckham.  The  vestry  seem  to  have  been 
singularly  unfortunate  as  regards  the  contract 
for  this  undertaldng.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
original  contractor,  whose  tender  was  remark- 
ably low  as  compared  with  those  of  his  com- 
petitors, was  unable  to  complete  his  sureties,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  vestry  had  to 
advertise  for  fresh  tenders,  which  was  followed 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  present  contractor’s 
tender.  A few  weeks  ago,  the  latter  intimated  • 
to  the  vestry  that  he  could  not  go  on  with  the 
contract  unless  certain  relaxations  in  his  favour 
were  made,  and  he  proposed  throwing  the  con- 
tract up.  A subsequent  understanding,  however, 
between  the  vestry  and  the  contractor  and  his 
sureties  appeared  to  be  a guarantee  of  the  works 
being  vigorously  proceeded  with,  but  there  are 
still  loud  complaints  of  the  delay  in  construction, 
and  its  injurious  consequences  to  the  tradesmen  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  allege  that  after  having 
had  to  endure,  for  an  unreasonably  long  time,  a 
stack  of  bricks  deposited  in  front  of  their  shops 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  commenced,  but 
that  it  proceeds  so  slowly  as  to  give  no  promise 
of  a termination,  and  that  in  the  meantime  then.’ 
businesses  are  being  ruined,  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion stating  that  recently,  on  a day  which  h& 
named,  he  only  took  6d.  in  his  shop  during  the 
whole  of  the  day. 

The  statements  of  the  deputation  elicited  con- 
siderable discussion,  in  the  course  of  whicl> 
several  members  of  the  vestry  expressed  much 
sympathy  with  them. 

One  vestryman  stated  that  having  paid  a visit 
to  the  works,  and  finding  they  were  not  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  he  had  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  close  with  the  contractor  at  once ; 
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whereupon  Mr.  Dresser  Rogers,  the  chairman  ot 
the  committee,  stated  that  steps  to  that  effect 
had  already  been  taken,  the  sureties  haring  been 
called  upon  to  perform  the  work. 

Another  member  of  the  vestry  suggested  that 
the  penalties  should  be  rigidly  imposed  if  the 
contractor  did  not  complete  the  work  within  the 
stipulated  time,  and  that  the  tradesmen  who 
were  suffering  should  be  reimbursed  out  of  those 
penalties. 

It  was  ultimately  decided  to  inform  the  con- 
tractor and  sureties  that  the  penalties  will  be 
enforced  if  the  work  is  not  completed  within  the 
specified  period.  The  terms  of  the  contract  are 
that  the  contractor  is  to  finish  the  work  in  six 
months  from  the  1st  of  April  last,  the  penalties 
for  non-fulfilment  of  the  contract  being  20 l.  per 

It  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  terms 
of  the  contract  will  be  complied  with.  Nearly 
five  months  of  the  time  have  already  expired,  and 
the  coffer-dams  are  Btill  in  the  canal  without  any 
piers  in  sight.  


OLD  CHURCHES  AND  NEW. 


If  it  were  wished  to  adduce  in  a practical  and 
familiar  way  any  one  subject  which  should  carry 
conviction  to  the  general  public  mind  of  the  wide 
onlf  of  difference  between  the  old  system  of 
putting  a building  together,  and  afterwards  of 
“decorating”  it,  and  the  modern  of  to-day  mode 
of  doing  such  work,  it  would  be  to  instance  a 
good  old-fashioned  unrestored  church  of  almost 
any  date,— i.e.,  Middle-Age  date.  It  may  be 
useful  at  the  present  time  to  note  some  of  these 
differences  between  the  old  and  modern  work, 
and  to  try  to  find  out  how  to  build  a modem  i 
church  that  shall  look  like  an  old  one,  or,  rather  | 
so  to  build  it  as  to  follow  the  ancient  method  of 
design  and  work,— in  short,  to  build  artistically, 
like°the  men  of  past  times.  And,  first,  it  is  to 
be  noted,  if  you  visit  an  unrestored  church, 
no  matter  of  what  date,  it  is  truly  surprising 
how  little  you  find  in  it  to  specially  talk 
about : the  place  seems  almost  empty  : there  is 
nothing  in  it  or  about  it  that  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  in  a place  which  you  are  told  is 
almost  a museum  of  fine  art.  But  go  into  a 
quite  new  modem  church,  of  the  ordinary  type, 
built  with  but  moderate  funds  ; and  there  is 
almost  no  end  of  details.  The  floor  is  half- 
covered  with  smart  and  new  encaustic  tiles, 
sometimes  not  a little  glaringly  clean ; the  walls 
usually  plastered,  and  thickly  coated  with  drab- 
coloured  wash,  even  if  they  be  not  painted  with 
the  usual  coatings  of  common  oil-colour.  There 
is  almost  no  end  of  windows,  more  or  less 
elaborately  filled  in  with  tracery : so  many  on 
one  6ide  and  so  many  on  the  other,  indeed, 
every  bay  between  the  buttresses  has  its 
window,— that  is,  where  the  doorways  or  porches 
do  not  come  in.  There  is,  of  course,  a large  east 
window,  and  a large  west  window.  If  the 
church  has  aisles,  there  is  the  clearstory  also, 
with  its  regularly-arranged  series  of  lights.  We 
know  all  this  by  heart:  a new  church  of  the 
usual  Gothic  type  is  as  much  a cut-and-dried 
affair  as  a ready-made  coat,  of  which  some  thou- 
sands are  cut  out  by  a machine  made  expressly 
to  do  it.  The  roof-timbers  may  differ  a little  in 
actual  disposal,  but  there  they  are,  and  the 
dimensions  of  them  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the 
•useful  guide-books  to  church-building.  And 
then  there  are  the  two  porches,  of  course,  and 
the  tower  and  spire.  What  a curious  thing  is  a 
modem  church ! 

But  as  a contrast  to  all  this  regularity,  and 
primness,  and  neatness,  and  ornament,  it  is  not  a 
little  striking  to  examine  a thoroughly  neglected, 
unrestored,  and  almost  disreputable  old  church, 
of  almost  any  date  and  style  of  Gothic.  The 
first  thought  about  it  is,  how  very  plain  and 
meagre  it  all  looks  and  is.  We  well  recollect 
seeing  a church  of  this  type  in  a somewhat  out- 
of-the-way  place,  at  some  small  distance  from  a 
town.  The  “side  elevation”  of  this  unpre- 
tending structure,  fourteenth-century  work,  had 
but  one  solitary  buttress  in  it,  viz.,  the  stmt  and 
merely  constitutional  one,  put  there  not  because 
a buttress  is  a Gothic  feature  of  architecture, 
but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  resisting  the  thrust 
of  the  heavy  chancel  arch.  It  was  long  and  it 
was  broad,  and  without  ornament  of  any  kind, 
but  it  did  its  work  well,  and  looked  thoroughly 
useful.  There  were  no  side  windows  in  the 
chancel,  nothing  but  the  plain  rough  stone 
walling.  There  were  two  very  plain  and  simple- 
looking windows  in  the  one  side  elevation  of  the 
church,  and  none  in  the  other.  No  clearstory. 
The  west  window  seemed  to  do  all  the  lighting 


of  the  church.  A sombre  place  inside,  shabby 

some  might  call  it,  dingy  certainly;  but  in 
reality  full  of  colour  and  light  and  shade  of  the 
true  sort,  something  for  a picture  of  an  old 
deserted  church,  and  full  of  memories  of  the 
past.  It  would  take  too  long  to  go  into  detail 
and  to  name  every  individual  thing  in  the  place, 
from  the  altar-table  to  the  solitary  four-hght 
chandelier  hanging  from  the  dingy  roof,  but  one 
or  two  things  must  be  named  to  make  our 
meaning  and  intention  clear. 

First,  then,  the  floor  : nothing  but  very  rough 
and  worn  paving  visible,  except  in  the  chancel, 
where  there  were  some  dozen  or  so  of  encaustic 
tiles,  all  of  different  patterns,  much  worn,  and 
of  no  small  interest,  each  tile  quite  a little  study, 
full  of  drawing  and  colour  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  word.  In  the  chancel  window  were  a few 
fragments  of  painted  glass,  but,  few  as  they 
were,  they  had  the  effect  of  filling  the  eye  with 
the  pleasing  sense  of  colour  and  even  form,  for 
the  fragments  were  of  great  interest,  and  were 
enough  in  number  to  show  what  the  window  was 
when  complete.  Quite  a picture  in  coloured 
glass.  Amid  the  dimness  of  the  dull  chancel 
this  window,  or  rather  fragment  of  it,  quite 
satisfied  the  mind,  and  with  the  tiles  filled  the 
eye  with  the  sense  of  colour,  as  we  have  said. 

Of  the  main  body  of  the  church  itself  it  is 
almost  needless  to  speak,  for  there  was  literally 
nothing  in  it  to  talk  about  in  the  art  sense  as 
now  understood.  There  was  not  a single  frag- 
ment of  ornament  anywhere  to  be  found  in  it, 
not  that  it  had  been  destroyed,  but  it  never  had 
any  existence.  The  capitals  of  the  nave 
columns  supporting  the  nave  wall  and  roof  were 
composed  of  a few  mouldings,  hardly  notice- 
able. The  columns  were  round.  We  must 
not,  however,  forget  the  chancel  arch,  for  a - 
1 though  it  had  but  one  or  two  mouldings  and  no 
carving  of  any  kind,  its  effect  was  singularly 
impressive  from  its  mass,  and  depth,  and  look 
of  solidity.  We  must  repeat  that  the  whole 
interior  of  this  church  did  not  contain,  beyond 
the  tiles  and  the  glass  fragments,  one  single  bit 
of  ornament ; the  whole  effect  was  got  out  ot 
solid  architectural  forms,  useful  construction, 
and  real  material.  We  do  not  propose  to  say 
anything  on  the  fate  of  this  particular  church, 
for  it  passed  through  the  same  phase  which  all 
old  churches  have  already  passed  through  or  are 
destined  to  pass  through.  There  is  as  much 
ornament  added  to  the  ancient  structure  as 
would  havo  served  for  the  ornamenting  of  a 
dozen  or  two  of  such  buildings  in  bygone  times. 
Two  things  more  unlike  each  other  than  a 
modern  restoration  church  and  one  of  them  in  a 
primitive  state  there  cannot  possibly  be.  It  is 
the  difference  between  art  and  art-manufacture. 
There  is  a gulf  of  difference  between  the  two 
ideas. 

But  our  main  object  in  thus  calling  a passing 
attention  to  the  almost  extinct  old  church  in  its 
bond  fide  state  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
independent  to  a great  extent  is  architecture  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  These  may  come  after- 
wards and  decorate  it,  and  make  it  more  interest- 
ing and  impressive,  but  architecture,  per  se,  is  a 
something.  Here  we  have  a building  of  excessive 
plainness,  nay  almost  poverty,  with  ornament, 
as  that  word  is  now  understood,  absent ; but  still 
most  impressive.  Architecture  per  se,  as  we 
have  said;  but,  it  must  be  recollected,  archi- 
tecture with  individuality  stamped  legibly  on  it. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  on  the  walls  even,  i.e., 
the  bare  walls,  without  interest ; surely  the  men 
of  past  times,  ignorant  as  they  doubtless  were 
of  all  that  makes  up  modem  science,  were 
artistically  more  capable  than  we  moderns.  The 
mere  wall  builder  must  have  been  a thinking 
man,  as  well  as  a workman ; for,  if  not,  how  is  it 
that  all  old  masonry,  mere  walling,  is  a some- 
thing to  look  at.  No  ornament  is  necessary,  the 
mere  and  simple  wall  is  enough,  and  seems  to 
invite  the  eye  to  look  at  it;  you  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  must  be  something  more  in 
it  than  there  really  is,  or  well  can  be.  Surely 
modem  men  have  yet  to  do  the  walling  of  a 
church,  as  it  ought  to  be  done  and  has  been 
done  ! There  is  another  reason  for  our  calling  a 
moment’s  attention  to  these  strange  facts,  in- 
teresting to  a few  minds  certainly,  and  that 
is  that  having  got  architecture  per  se,  i.e.,  the 
useful  building,  and  without  as  yet  any  orna- 
ment, even  a fragment  of  it ; it  then  becomes 
a task  to  add  to  the  interest  of  such  structure  by 
the  addition  to  it  of  sculpture  and  painting,  or 
decoration,  to  use  a word  of  somewhat  wider 
meaning.  . 

The  problem  arises,  how  to  do  this  in  the  best 
and  truest  way,  and  sometimes  in  the  cheapest  ? 


Our  answer  would  be,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 

artist,  or  the  artist-workman,  to  do  a little,  or  a 
little  at  a time.  Exclude  altogether  the  system 
of  art  manufacture.  Let  us  employ,  if  it  be 
possible,  the  artist  himself  to  do  a little,  a very 
little  it  may  be,  of  decorative  work.  Sup. 
pose,  for  instance,  the  building  be  perfectly 
plain,  like  the  church  we  have  cited ; let  the 
artist  come  in  and  paint  but  one  small  panel  as 
bond  fide  work  : that  is,  real  work,  his  own  work. 
Will  not  this  be  of  infinitely  greater  interest, 
little  as  it  may  be,  than  to  have  the  whole  build, 
incr  covered  up  and  hidden  away  by  the  shop 
decorative  system  ? Suppose  it  is  sculpture, 
that  is  wanted : a few  heads  or  a few  fragments.  < 
of  ornament,  suppose  it  be  only  a row  ot  orna- 
ment round  the  chancel  arch  done  by  artistic  ■ 
uands,  the  thought  and  the  execution  by  the  k 
same  man,— would  not  this  be  more  impressive, 
than  the  miles  of  “enrichment”  we  see  every* 
where,  and  but  for  which  modern  building*-, 
would  be  entirely  bare  of  “ architecture,  and. 
would  be  called  “building”?  No  subject  can 
well  be  more  suggestive  than  this  at  the  presenU 
time,  for  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  more  money! 
is  expended  on  art  nowadays  than  ever  before. 
The  picture  which  a few  years  back  brought  to 
its  industrious  painter  some  hundred  pounds# 
now  finds  purchasers  at  the  rate  of  throe  or  ions? 
thousand.  The  cup  and  saucer  painted  by  a 
clever  artist-workman  for  a few  shillings  is  now, 
competed  for,  at  our  wonderful  auction  sales, 
with  heavy  bank-notes!  What  are  our  artist! 
workmen  doing  that  they  cannot  bring  theij 
work,  if  not  into  the  church  or  the  palace,  aty 
least  into  the  auction-room  ? Jl 

We  must  start  de  novo,  and  to  build  a newji 
church,  or  new  law  courts,  or  to  decorate  SI 
cathedral,  or  to  really  restore  or  add  worthily 
to  an  old  church,  we  must  surely  begin  all  over 
again,— not  by  expecting  that  such  work  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  hiring  whole  gangs  of  work, 
to  fir.  the  art-work  “ under  superintendence,  t. 


men  to  do  the  art-work  “ under  superintendence ^ 
and  by  one  man  following  another,  as  in  the  ax  | 
manufacture  of  plates  and  dishes,  but  by  the, 
strict  adherence  to  the  one  great  principle  or 
which  all  the  old  work  was  really  done,  viz.,  by« 
the  employment  of  the  human  agency,— art 
human,  i.e.,  mind  and  hand,  and  not  as  in  S| 
machine,  wherein  each  man,  or  agency,  is  as 
wheel  in  such  machine,  and  sometimes  as  a cgj 
merely  in  each  individual  wheel.  This  is  to  worM 
the  very  a°ul  out  ot  a man,  and  to  reduce  ®! 
to  the  level  ot  more  insensate  matter  or  UOUI 
better ; and  it,  ot  course,  shows  itself  in  th> 
work  he  does.  The  real  principle  of  work  is  th, 
same  in  truth  for  workman  as  well  as  for  artist 
and  it  is  that  he  shall  work  as  an  individual.  Th( 
architect,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  work, 
man,  are  in  reality  as  one,  and  their  work  is  ono, 
but  it  must  bo  bodily  as  well  as  mentally,  M»| 
mentally  as  well  as  bodily,  and  it  is  only  m tffl 
way  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  man  the  powM 
to  create  ; but  to  do  this  he  must  not  only  creaH 
mentally,  but  he  must  realise  manually.  It  4 
not  either  separately,  but  both  together  tM 
have  produced  the  magnihcent  realities  of  U 
“ old  time  before  us.” 


“AN  ECONOMICAL  STOVE.” 


In  answer  to  the  appeal  for  an  economy 
stove,  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  a stOT 
that  has  existed  aud  been  used  with  perfe 
success  in  Italy  for  some. time.  It  involves  tl, 
necessity1  of  L being  heated  with  char| 
instead  of  coal,  which,  in  these  times  of  dm 
ness  of  coal,  might  prove  a veritable  boon.  # 
I send  you  the  description  as  advertised  lattl 
Italian  papers,  and  will  order  ^ proprietor  i, 
communicate  with  the  Council  of  the  Society 
Arts  on  the  subject.  . 4 

The  use  of  this  stove  is  extensively  sprei 
through  France  as  well  as  Italy,  and,  wh 
adopted  by  those  studying  economy,  has  prOTi 
of  eminent  service.  [ 

The  apparatus  is  of  iron;  part  is  tinned,  p- 
galvanised;  it  weighs  not  more  than  lo  w 
grammes,  or  33J  lb.,  and  occupies  about  U 
space  of  a cube  of  half  a metre.  It  requires  4 
particular  spot  on  which  to-be  placed  ;-o#J 
either  on  the  ground,  in  a chimney-place,  od 
table  or  chair,  in  the  comer  of  a shop  or  room 
In  addition  to  its  moderate  cost,  it  does  an- 
with  all  the  expense  of  kitchen  utensils,  J 
necessary  recipients  for  the  cooking  0 ' 

different  dishes  forming  part  of  the  apparai) 

The  fire  is  made  of  charcoal,  broken  in  sn 
| pieces,  the  size  of  a nut. 
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To  cook  a dinner  for  six  or  eight  persons  (in 

ranee  and  Italy),  a half-penny  worth  of  char- 
al  is  sufficient.  The  receiver  of  the  charcoal 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  water : this  precludes 
1 danger.  The  water  while  boiling  heats  either 
r bain-marie  or  by  steam  the  receivers,  in  which 
e placed  the  soup,  meat,  or  vegetables.  The 
ceiver  in  which  is  placed  the  roast  alone  is  in 
rect  communication  with  the  fire.  Potatoes, 
any  other  vegetable,  by  means  of  an  especial 
ceiver,  can  be  cooked  without  water,  and  by 
earn  only,  thus  preserving  the  taste  in  perfec- 
m.  By  means  of  an  iron  lid  (like  the  country 
en)  sweets  and  pastry  are  successfully  cooked, 
ighted  piece  of  charcoal  being  placed  on  the 
p of  the  lid  ; in  fact,  the  charcoal  once  placed 
the  receiver,  the  apparatus  works  itself  with- 
t demanding  any  watching. 

Lett  to  itself,  the  fire  will  last  five  or  six  hours, 
the  end  of  which  the  dinner  is  cooked,  ready 
be  served. 

ffiiere  then  remains  in  the  apparatus  the  water 
the  bain-marie,  limpid  and  clear,  to  wash  the 
tes,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
t is  very  simple,  without  any  complication, 

T mechanism,  lasts  very  long,  is  easy  to  arrange, 
•ring  no  difficulties  in  the  using  to  who- 
r will,  for  the  first  two  or  three  times  only, 
r attention  to  the  minute  and  clear  instruc- 
is  which  are  sent  with  the  stove. 

'lie  price  of  these  stoves,  ready  packed  for 
ortation,  is  li.  18s.  6d.,  at  the  present  rate  of 
hange.  Why  cannot  charcoal  be  more  exten- 
ily  utilised  in  the  present  coal  panic  ? This 
aomic  stove  is  manufactured  at  and  exported 
7 from  Turin.  q. 

'lorence. 


1PENING  OF  THE  CROSLAND  MOOR 
WORKHOUSE,  HUDDERSFIELD. 
he  completion  of  the  workhouse  at  Crosland 
ir  has  been  celebrated  by  a luncheon,  to 
ch  the  guardians  and  other  gentlemen  were 
ted.  There  are  a few  finishing  strokes  to 
i to  the  building,  and  all  the  rooms  are  not 
furnished. 

be  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
001,  on  an  eminence  which  commands  a fine 
■ of  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  situation  is 
thy  and  salubrious.  The  principal  entrance 
l the  north  side,  abutting  the  highway.  The 
is  20  ft.  wide,  and  on  either  side,  to  the 
nt  of  150  yards,  as  far  as  the  lodge  gates, 
i are  to  be  planted,  and  thus  the  institution 
be  approached  by  an  avenue.  The  facade 
le  building  faces  due  east,  and  the  premises 
:o  situated  and  designed  as  to  admit  of  tho 
mce,  in  every  quarter,  of  the  sun’s  beams, 
le  building  is  erected  of  stone,  procured 
. quarries  in  tho  locality,  in  the  Domestic 
iic  style  of  architecture,  from  designs  pre- 
I by  Messrs.  John  Kirk  & Sons,  of  Hudders- 
and  Dewsbury. 

te  centre  building  is  216  ft.  long  and  52  ft. 
:1,  and  three  stories  high,  arranged  as 
.vs,  viz.: — In  the  centre  is  the  principal 
mce  and  staircase,  and  branching  right  and 
s a corridor,  8 ft.  wide  on  each  floor,  which 
be  used  for  easy  access  to  all  the  rooms,  and 
entilation.  In  the  centre  tower  is  placed  a 
i tank,  containing  10,000  gallons  of  water, 
ipply  all  the  closets,  lavatories,  baths,  &c. 
ision  is  also  made  to  attach  a plug  and  hose 
ch  landing  in  case  of  fire, 
the  right  of  the  principal  entrance,  on  the 
id  floor,  is  the  governor’s  office  ; on  the  left, 
latron  s room.  Over  the  same  is  the  visit- 
sommittee’s  room,  the  governor’s  private 
3,  and  bedrooms.  On  each  side  of  the  stair- 
is  a room  set  apart  for  clothing,  stores  ; also 
oom  on  each  floor  above  for  sundry  stores, 
remaining  part  of  this  building,  on  the  right 
, is  divided  into  six  day-rooms  for  the  men  : 
four  staircases  to  the  dormitories,  and  doors 
airing-grounds ; and,  to  the  left,  into  six 
ooms  lor  the  women,  also  with  four  stair- 
to  the  dormitories,  and  doors  into  the  airing- 
ids  ; making  accommodation  for  218  inmate's, 
id  this  building,  in  the  centre,  with  a direct 
from  the  corridor  under  the  principal  stair- 
is  the  dinmg-hall,  58  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  wide 
an  open  timber  roof,  and  fitted  up  with 
and  seats,  and  a reading-desk,  and  will  seat 
To  the  left  of  the  dining-hall  is  the  paid 
Jts’  sitting-room,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  a 
cooking  kitchen,  fitted  up  with  a steam 
atus  ; also  the  bread-stores  and  general 
• The  larders  are  under  the  bread-stores 
sneral  stores,  and  arched  over. 

> bakehouse,  coals,  and  out-offices  for  the 


servants,  with  a closed  yard,  are  all  conveniently 
arranged  : to  the  right  of  this  is  the  refractory 
ward,  and  a large  coal-store  covered  over  with 
a slated  roof  ; and  to  the  left  is  the  wash-house, 
drying-room,  and  laundry.  The  boiler-house  is 
so  placed  as  to  be  convenient  both  for  cooking- 
kitchen  and  wash-house. 

To  the  right  of  the  main  building  is  the  hos- 
pital, a two-storied  building,  131  ft.  long,  one 
half  for  males,  and  one  half  for  females,  each 
with  separate  entrances,  staircases,  and  airing- 
grounds,  and  is  divided  into  ten  sick-rooms,  two 
convalescent  day-rooms,  surgery,  kitchen,  scul- 
lery, and  nurses’  rooms,  bath-rooms,  and  store- 
rooms. All  the  sick  rooms  are  so  arranged  as  to 
be  well  ventilated,  having  windows  on  three  sides, 
all  well  supplied  with  water-closets,  lavatories, 
with  hot  and  cold  water  ; and  will  accommo- 
date 32  males  and  43  females.  The  airing- 
grounds  are  large  and  open,  being  to  the  front, 
and  will  have  a low  wail  and  palisading.  A little 
beyond  this  is  the  building  for  fever  and  infec- 
tious diseases,  with  similar  arrangements  to  the 
large  hospital,  and  will  accommodate  10  males 
and  10  females. 

To  the  left  of  the  main  building  is  the  school, 
140  ft.  long,  consisting  of  two  day-rooms,  two 
school-rooms,  two  class-rooms,  and  sitting-rooms 
for  the  teachers.  The  schools  and  class-rooms 
are  fitted  up  with  galleries.  At  the  back  are 
covered  sheds,  for  the  children  to  play  under  in 
bad  weather.  The  dormitories  are  on  the  first 
floor.  There  are  large  playgrounds,  with  wall 
and  palisading. 

The  total  number  provided  for  is  as  follows : — 
Main  building,  218 ; hospital,  75 ; infectious 
ward,  20  j children,  100,— total,  413. 

At  the  entrance  is  the  porter’s  lodge,  a two- 
storied  building,  with  a weighing-machine. 
Attached  behind  the  lodge  are  the  receiving- 
wards  for  each  sex,  with  day  and  night  rooms, 
fitted  up  with  bath-rooms.  Near  to  the  porter’s 
lodge  is  the  vagrant  ward,  the  entrance  being 
from  Nab  Croft-lane,  and  is  so  arranged  in 
separate  yards  and  day  and  night  rooms  that 
thirty  males  and  fifteen  females  can  have  a 
night’s  lodging  at  the  same  time,  each  ward 
having  bath-rooms,  &c.  Work-rooms  are  also 
provided. 

The  architects  have  confined  the  expenditure 
within  the  estimates.  The  contractors  were  : — 
Masons,  Messrs.  A.  Graham  & Sons;  joiners, 
Messrs.  W.  Fawcett  & Sons  ; plasterers,  Messrs. 

T.  Longbottom  & Sons ; plumber,  Mr.  H.  Garton ; 
painter,  Mr.  G.  Brighouse ; slaters,  Messrs.  W. 
Goodwin  & Sons ; and  ironfounders,  Messrs.  T. 

A.  Heaps  & Co. 

Mr.  Kirk,  in  responding,  at  the  luncheon,  to 
the  toast  of  “The  Architects,”  said  the  entire 
measurement  of  the  workhouse  was  8,243  yards. 
The  cost  of  erection  was  21.  15s.  per  yard,  but  it 
would  be  31.  if  they  took  in  the  boundary-walls 
and  palisading.  They  could  not  build  a cottage 
house  for  a less  price  than  21.  10s.  per  yard,  so 
that  they  had  given  the  guardians  a very  cheap 
building.  If  they  took  the  number  of  inmates 
at  450,  551.  per  head  would  cover  the  whole  cost. 


building  at  the  springing  of  the  roof,  to  give 
access  to  the  lower  part  of  it,  which  is  vertical, 
and  made  to  open  for  ventilation.  The  central 
lantern  at  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  open  for  a 
similar  reason.  The  main  ribs  and  the  purlins 
are  arched  in  form,  and  are  filled  in  with  open 
ornamental  tracery,  arranged  constructionally. 
Ihe  lower  part  of  the  roof  forms  a vertical  story 
of  iron  and  glass.  Three  arched  openings  occupy 
the  space  between  each  principal,  and  can  be 
opened  or  closed  as  may  be  desired.  The  roof 
itself  is  pyramidal,  and  slightly  curved  in  sec- 
tion. The  work  has  been  carried  out  in  Bath 
stone  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  Gosport,  and  the 
sub-contractor  for  the  iron  roof  was  Mr.  Connell, 
of  Cheltenham.  Mr.  W.  Long  was  the  'clerk  of 
the  works.  The  cost  has  been  between  6.000Z 
and  7,000i. 

The  Com  Exchange  Committee,  in  a report 
just  made  to  the  corporation,  dwelt  with  satis- 
faction on  the  work,  and  state  their  opinion  that 
the  public  of  Bristol  will  share  their  sentiments. 
The  completion  of  the  building  was  celebrated 
by  a public  dinner  of  those  interested  in  the  com 
trade,  at  Bristol,  on  the  15th  inst.,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  mayor,  Mr.  W.  Proctor  Baker. 


BRISTOL  CORN  EXCHANGE. 

This  building  was  originally  executed  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Wood  in  1745,  and  contained 
an  inner  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  colonnades 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  this  quadrangle,  one 
story  in  height,  and  open  to  the  weather,  the 
important  business  of  the  exchange  has  until 
now  been  carried  on.  Many  complaints  of  the 
inconveniences  of  such  an  arrangement  have, 
however,  been  made,  and  the  corporation  of 
Bristol  at  length  determined  that  the  quadrangle 
should  be  covered,  and  protected  from  the 
weather,  by  a roof  of  iron  and  glass.  They 
accordingly  consulted  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry, 
R.A.,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  from  his 
designs,  and  has  just  been  opened  to  the  public. 
The  quadrangle  is  50  ft.  square,  within  the 
columns  of  the  colonnades,  which  latter  are 
about  15  ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  high.  Over  the 
colonnades,  and  below  the  springing  of  the  roof 
there  has  been  constructed  a story  of  offices, 
10  ft.  high,  with  semicircular  arched  windows, 
looking  into  the  quadrangle,  each  office  having 
also  a direct  opening  to  the  external  air  for  ven- 
tilation. Between  the  arched  windows,  and  over 
each  column,  are  carved  figures,  or  caryatides, 
well  executed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Wynn,  sculptor. 
From  these  figures  start  the  arched  principals  of 
the  roof,  which  is  of  wrought-iron  and  glass,  and 
rises  to  a height  of  66  ft.,  in  the  centre,  from  the 
floor.  A balcony  or  gallery  runs  all  round  the 


THE  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  AT 
ST.  MARY-LE-STRAND. 

The  improvement  now  going  forward  in  the 
Strand,  between  Newcastle-street  and  Somerset 
House,  consequent  upon  the  absorption  into  the 
thoroughfare  of  a portion  of  St.  Mary’s  Church- 
yard and  boundary  walls,  which  has  already 
been  briefly  noticed  in  the  Builder,  is  no  doubt 
one  that  will  be  attended  by  a great  public  bene- 
fit, and  an  advantage  to  both  pedestrians  and 
carriage  traffic.  Within  the  last  few  days  a nu- 
merous body  of  spectators  have  been  attracted 
to  the  novel  process  of  laying  down  the  wooden 
pavement  which  has  been  completed  during  the 
present  week.  We  have,  however,  heard  one 
fault  found  with  this  otherwise  valuable  improve- 
ment, and  the  feeling  in  this  particular  seems  to 
be  general.  It  is  well  known  that  hitherto  there 
has  been  no  footpath  whatever  on  that  portion  of 
the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  along  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  a defect  in  pedestrian  locomotive  agency 
which  has  not  only  been  a source  of  inconvenience, 
but  of  danger.  The  demolition  of  the  church, 
yard  boundary-wall  admitted  of  an  opportunity 
for  the  construction  of  a footpath  of  reasonable 
width  ; this  opportunity  has  not,  however,  been 
availed  of  in  the  work  now  in  progress,  but  the 
improvement  is  being  confined  to  the  making  of 
a passage  for  pedestrians  under  the  church  wall, 
of  little  more  than  2 ft.  in  width,  which  will 
scarcely  admit  of  two  persons  meeting  and 
passing  each  other,  thus  rendering  the  new  and 
contracted  footpath  almost  valueless.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  footpath  might  have  been  ren- 
dered far  more  useful  by  taking  an  additional 
foot  or  18  in.  from  the  carriage-way,  with- 
out any  appreciable  difference  being  made  in 
the  latter,  or  causing  the  least  inconvenience 
to  vehicular  traffic. 


THE  SOUTH  LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

A supply  of  purer  water  than  has  ever  yet 
been  received  from  the  Lambeth  Company  will 
now  be  poured  into  their  cisterns.  The  company 
have  spent  in  obtaining  it  about  50,000i.,  and 
they  propose  to  expend  70,0001.  more  in  com- 
pleting the  scheme.  Anticipating  Mr.  Stansfeld’s 
Act  for  the  improvement  of  the  metropolitan 
water-supply,  the  Lambeth  Company  resolved  to 
move  their  intake  higher  up  the  river  than  the 
restricted  ten  miles  from  London.  They  selected 
a spot  at  Hampton  Court,  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1867  to 
furnish  the  purest  Thames  water.  An  intake 
was  formed  there,  and  three-and-a-half  miles  of 
conduit  laid  down  to  connect  it  with  the  existing 
reservoirs  at  Thames  Ditton.  The  directors  and 
officials  of  the  company  have  just  visited 
Hampton  Court  to  witness  the  turning  on  of  the 
new  supply.  The  Lambeth  district  at  present 
comprises  an  area  of  about  fifty  square  miles, 
and  contains  300  miles  of  piping.  The  con- 
sumption within  that  area  averages  11  millions 
of  gallons  per  day,  its  maximum  being  about 
13  millions.  The  new  intake  will  supply  about 
double  that  quantity,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  engineer, 
estimating  the  maximum  delivery  of  the  conduit 
when  full  at  26  million  gallons  per  day,  and  the 
average  throughout  the  year  at  20  millions. 
Between  the  new  intake  and  the  reservoirs  at 
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Hampton  Court  there  is  a fall  of  about  6 ft., 
which  gives  the  current  a velocity  of  about  two 
miles  an  hour.  Ultimately  the  supply  will  be 
largely  increased  by  forming  reservoirs  near 
the  new  intake,  and  converting  those  at  Thames 
Ditton  into  filtering-beds. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  TRADES 
MOVEMENT. 

The  central  committee  of  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  having  determined  to  appoint  a deputa- 
tion with  full  power  to  arrange  with  the  masters’ 
committee,  a communication  to  that  effect  was 
sent  to  the  latter,  requesting  them  to  appoint  a 
time  for  receiving  the  deputation  of  the  men  to 
treat  for  a settlement  of  the  dispute.  The 
secretary  of  the  central  committee  has  re- 
ceived a letter  from  the  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Masters’  Association,  stating  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of 
the  association  would  be  held  on  Thursday  (this 
day),  after  which  the  resolution  of  the  delegates 
of  the  carpenters  would  be  laid  before  it  for  con- 
sideration, and  it  was  understood  that  at  the 
general  committee  meeting  of  the  masters  a sub- 
committee would  be  appointed  to  meet  the  men  s 
deputation  and  arrange  the  terms  of  settlement, 
and  that  it  was  possible  that  this  meeting  might 
take  place  on  Friday,  but  that  the  probabilities 
were  that  it  would  not  be  held  until  Monday,  as 
there  were  several  preliminaries  to  arrange  before 
the  meeting  could  be  called. 


PITCH  AS  A PROTECTION  AGAINST 
DAMP. 

Sir, — I beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestion regarding  “T.  H.  W.’s”  difficulty 
(Builder,  p.  229)  : — On  occasion  of  the  unsatis- 
factory use  of  pitch  inside  the  house,  the  outside 
was  covered  with  Portland  cement.  May  it.  not 
have  been  through  the  very  impervious  nature 
of  the  cement,  that  even  the  effluvium  of  the 
pitch  was  confined,  while  in  the  other  instances 
it  was  absorbed  by  the  damp  of  the  walls,  and 
then  gradually  perspired  exteriorly  ? 

Nihil. 


ROMFORD  SURVEYORSHIP. 

“To  Surveyors. — The  Romford  Local  Board  of  Health 
•will,  at  their  meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday,  the  2nd  day 
of  September  next,  consider  the  applications  of  candi- 
dates desirous  to  be  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
' : district.  Should  a candidate  be 


rated  deposits  or  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  a 
magazine,  when  once  a beginning  of  explosions 
takes  place. 

An  interesting  and  useful  application  of  the 
“musical  flames”  has  been  made  by  Dr.  A.  K. 
Irvine,  and  communicated  to  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  at  Glasgow.  This  application  takes 
the  form  of  a miner’s  safety -lamp,  indicating  by 
sound  the  presence  of  explosive  mixtures  of  gas 
and  air,  based  on  a new  form  of  the  singing 
flames.  When  a mixture  of  inflammable  gas 
and  air  passes  into  the  lamp,  it  is  ignited  on  the 
surface  of  a disc  of  wire  gauze,  above  which  is 
placed  a suitable  chimney,  in  which  is  produced 
the  musical  sound,  varying  in  pitch  with  the 
size  of  the  flame  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
chimney.  


PORTLAND  CEMENT  STAIRS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  letters  appearing  in 
the  Builder,  I can  fully  endorse  the  experience 
of  your  correspondent  respecting  the  suitability 
of  Portland  cement  concrete  for  stairs. 

I herewith  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  a 
photograph  of  a circular  concrete  staircase  and 
landing  at  the  Patent  Concrete  Building  Works, 
Lawson-street,  Great  Dover-street,  London.  The 
materials  used  in  the  construction  are  four  parts 
burnt  clay,  one  part  clean  sharp  sand,  and  one 
part  Portland  cement.  Three  weeks  after  the 
erection  of  this  staircase  and  landing,  it  was 
tested  by  loading  it  with  men,  as  shown  in  photo- 
graph. The  traffic  up  and  down  the  staircase 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  very  considerable, 
yet  no  trace  of  wear  is  perceptible. 

For  further  good  examples  of  this  class  of 
stairs,  two  flights  already  finished,  and  one  in 
progress,  may  be  seen  at  the  block  of  industrial 
dwellings  now  erecting  for  the  Peabody  trustees 
at  East-lane,  Bermondsey. 

I may  mention  that  the  nosings  are  not  run 
on,  after  the  steps  are  finished,  but  moulded 
entire,  with  the  treads  and  risers,  giving  the 
appearance  of  hand- worked  Portland  stone. 

Joseph  Tall. 


Nuisances  for  their  district.  Should  a candidate  ue 
elected,  he  will  bo  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  must  be  prepared 
to  enter  into  a bona,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  in  a sum 
not  exceeding  200/.  Salary,  100/.  per  annum  and  house, 
the  Board  reserving  the  Board-room  and  Clerk  s office. 
The  Surveyor  will  have  to  provide  gas  and  fuel  for  the  use 
of  the  Board,  and  also  for  the  use  of  the  Romford  Burial 
Board  and  the  Romford  School  Board,  and  must  attend  to 
the  Board-room  and  Clerk's  office , for  all  which  the  yearly 
sum  of  SI.  will  be  allowed.  Candidates  are  requested  to 
send  application  to  me,  at  my  office,  at  Romford,  on  or 
before  the  24th  instant,  stating  age  and  qualifications, 
accompanied  by  testimonials.— By  order  of  the  Board, 
r A.  H.  Hunt,  Clerk. 

Romford,  8th  August,  1872.” 

Sir, — Seeing  the  above  advertisement  in  tbe 
Builder  of  last  week,  a thought  struck  me  that 
I should  suit  the  situation  admirably : I have 
therefore  sent  in  an  application,  of  which  the 
following  is  a copy,  and  knowing  the  interest  you 
take  in  these  matters,  I should  like  to  hear  what 
you  think  of  my  chance.  John  Thomas. 


“PLACE  AUX  DAMES.” 

Sir, — I am  aware  that  you  have  a leaning 
towards  the  support  of  authority,  and  that  you 
have  not  joined  in  the  crusade  against  Her 
Majesty’s  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  so 
vigorously  as  some  of  us  would  like.  You  can 
scarcely,  however,  refuse  to  insert  the  following 
quotation  from  a leading  article  in  the  Manchester^ 
Courier  of  the  8th  inst.  After  speaking  of  the: 
dispute  between  Mr.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
as  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  artiolj 
proceeds, — 

"But  Mr.  Ayrton  had  not  done  with  Mr.  Barry.  Ha 
had  to  show  him  that  a Chief  Commissioner  was  not  to  be 


[COPT.] 

a1,  Lowther  Arcade,  Strand,  W.C. 

20th  August,  1872. 

The  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  Romford. 

Gentlemen,— I have  the  honour  to  make  application  for 
the  appointment  of  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
to  your  Board.  . , 

I am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  duties  ot  suen 
office,  having  been  an  office  messenger  to  a London  “ 


had  to  show  nim  tuai  a omci  - ■ 

insulted  with  impunity,  aud  that,  above  all  things,  he 
. . i--  ....»  *1,/.  As  however.  Mr.  Bai 


been  an  office  messenger  io  a umuui.  wi- 

veyor  for  a long  period.  I am  quite  prepared  to  give  my 
• . the  business  of  the  office,  and  part  of  my 


never  to  be  put  ‘in  theVrong.  II  however,  T&  'tiM 
relations  with  Mr.  Ayrton  were  almost  wholly  at  an  end, 
it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  lesson  was  to  be  taughW 
But  difficulty  exists  only  for  those  who  do  not  know  how 
to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities,  and  this  Mr. 
Ayrton  most  certainly  does.  The  time  soon  came  for 
revenge.  Mr.  Barry  is  carrying  out  certain  rather  extern 
sive  improvements  at  the  National  Gallery,  but,  contrary 
to  ordinary  custom,  there  has  been  no  ceremony  oyer  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone.  The  contractor  tor  the 
work  thought,  however,  that  for  his  own  gratification  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  have  a little  entertainment  on  the 
occasion,  and  he  therefore  invited,— as  is  nOv  uncommon 

under  such  circumstances,— the  vvnfe  of  the  architect  tf 

officiate  on  the  occasion.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that 
a Minister  of  State  could  condescend  to  such  a piece.* 
petty  and  vulgar  spite,  but  Mr.  Ayrton  actually  mterferM 
officially  to  prevent  Mrs.  Barry  from  taking  the  part  u 
the  proceedings  to  which  she  had  been  invited.  Atte 
this,  of  course,  all  architects,  market-gardeners,  and  s urn 
lnrly  common  people  will  understand  their  proper  place 
and  will  refrain,  when  fate  brings  them  into  contact  wit! 
an  Ayrton,  from  doing  or  saying  anything  by  which  h. 
could  possibly  be  offended,  lest  in  the  abundance  oi  hi 
virtue  ho  should  make  them  suffer  in  the  persons  of  theii 


Looker-on.  ■ 


whole  time  to  ...~  -- 
bedtime  in  addition. 

I am  rather  taken  aback,  I must  confess,  at  having  to 
supply  gas  to  the  three  Boards  enumerated.  Thefuel  I 
could  manage  ; but  as  to  attending  to  the  Board-room 
and  clerk’s  office,  I can  do  that  first-rate  ; and  shou  d the 
gentlemen  of  the  Board  have  an  occasional  quiet  dinner 
Sr  take  tea  in  the  building  alter  some  of  their  arduous 
duties,  why  I can  wait  at  table  very  nicely. 

I may  add  that  I am  married,  without  encumbrance  ; 
height,  5 ft.  11  in. ; aged  35  ; of  good  appearance ; wife  a 
good  washer  and  getter-up  of  fine  linen.  I am,  &c., 
b John  Thomas. 

P.S. — Testimonials  are  not  sent,  as  I have  alwaysfound  ^ erectin„  tne  proposed  iuiivo,.  f 

pTrroial  chlracte/bLgUXCays  preftenJT  When  I say  ■ at  Falsgrave  having  been  opened  and  esa“meC 
t distantly  related  to  the  beadle  of  the  above  a gub- committee  was  appointed  to  examine  an 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


Scarborough. — Tenders  for  executing  tbe  work 
•equired  in  erecting  the  proposed  infant  schoc 

. U.  , -i  ■ i nnrl  ernniiTlfiC 


that  I i 


mni  U.JU.I...V  reiaceu  io  me 

arcade,— who  is  mv' wife’s  aunt’s  thirty -first  cousin,— you 
will  have  no  doubt  about  my  giving  you  any  number  of 
personal  references  to  noblemen  aud  gentlemen. 


EXCLUSION  OF  INSECTS. 

A correspondent  writes  from  Florence  : — Are 
you  much  plagued  with  flies  ? The  best  remedy  I 
have  seen  is  in  the  villa  in  which  I am  now  stay- 
ing. Every  window  is  provided  with  sheets  of 
wire  gauze  fixed  in  movable  slight  small  window- 
frames.  The  gauze  excludes  neither  the  light 
nor  air,  is  almost  invisible,  and  the  whole  villa 
is  free  from  flies,  mosquitoes,  or  any  similar 
nuisances. 

There  are  many  country  houses  in  England 
where  such  an  arrangement  would  conduce  to 
comfort,  especially  in  the  wasp  season. 


EXPLOSION  AND  PREVENTION 
OF  EXPLOSION  BY  MUSICAL  TONES. 


“TREATMENT  OF  BUILDERS.” 

In  our  issue  of  the  10th  inst.  we  requested  an 
explanation  from  the  writer  of  the  letter  on  this 
subject,  inserted  on  the  3rd,  and  contradicted  on 
the  10th.  The  explanation  is  as  under 
“treatment  of  builders. 


I,  the  undersigned  Charles  Brown,  of  South  Cave,  m 
the  county  of  York,  having  written  a letter,  and  having 
procured  the  same  to  be  inserted  in  the  Builder  of  the 
3rd  instant,  signed  ‘ A Lover  of  Straight  Dealing,  and 
having  made  statements  therein  reflecting  upon  the  con- 
duct of  a firm  of  Hull  architects,  but  which  statements  I 
have  since  discovered  to  be  wholly  unfounded,  hereby,  in 
consideration  of  their  staying  legal  proceedings  against 
me,  express  my  sincere  contrition  and  regret  that  such 
statements  as  appeared  in  the  said  letter  should  have  been 


Observation  that  the  gaslights  in  a drawing, 
room  seemed  to  keep  time  with  the  music, 
showed  that  the  vibrations  excited  by  sound 
influenced  the  flame,  which  rises  or  sinks  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strokes  it  receives  from  the  air. 
MM.  Champion  and  Pellet  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  heat  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
cause  an  explosion,  if  it  did  not  cause  vibration. 
Starting  from  this  proposition,  they  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  bo  some  musical 
note  able  of  itself  to  produce  an  explosion  of 
certain  explosive  substances,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  heat.  This  deduction  they  have  con- 
firmed by  fact.  Iodide  of  nitrogen  is  a detonating 
substance,  which  may  be  handled  freely  so  long 
as  it  is  moist.  The  experimentalists  put  small 
portions  of  it  in  this  state  into  little  bags  made  of 
goldbeater’s  skin,  which  they  hung  to  the  strings 
of  a bass-viol.  When  all  was  dry,  the  bow  was 
applied  to  each  chord  in  succession ; and  it  was 
found  that,  while  the  low  notes  produced  no 
effect  whatever,  the  highest  caused  an  explosion 
at  the  very  outset.  It  was  ascertained  that  at 
least  sixty  vibrations  per  second  were  necessary 
to  lead  to  this  result.  Two  parabolic  mirrors 
bemg  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  at  a distance 
of  8 ft.,  a drop  of  nitro-glycerine  was  put  into 
one  of  the  foci,  and  a bag  of  iodide  in  the  other. 
The  former  being  made  to  explode,  the  vibrations 
thus  caused  were  reflected  from  one  minror  to 


at  r aisgrave  uaviug  ucon  , 

a sub-committee  was  appointed  to  examine  an 
accept  the  tender  most  advantageous  to  th 
Board.  The  committee  of  the  whole  Boar 
reported  that  they  had  inspected  the  design: 
nineteen  in  number,  submitted  by  compete* 
architects  for  the  proposed  Central  Board  Schott 
and  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  plans  set 
in  by  the  following  architects  were  the  best  :-t 
(1)  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  Newcastle-upon-Tyn; 
estimate,  5,5001. ; (2)  Messrs.  Stewart  & Bur; 
Scarborough,  estimate,  3,8501.;  (3)  Mr.  TVn 
Watson,  Wakefield  and  Doncaster,  estimat: 
4,6501.  The  design  submitted  by  Messrs.  Stewai 
& Bury  was  ultimately  accepted,  subject  to  tl 
same  being  approved  by  the  Education  Dep® 
ment,  and  also  subject  to  the  condition  that 
tender  from  a respectable  contractor  for  tl 
execution  of  the  works  within  10  per  cent,  of  tl 
amount  of  the  estimate  accompanying  the  pH 
be  obtained.  . . u 

Loans.— By  an  Act  of  Parliament  justpnnh 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  a 
authorised  to  make  advances  to  School  Boarc 
in  pursuance  of  the  Elementary  Education  A1 
1870.  Power  is  given  to  issue  1,000,0001.  onti 
the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  purpose  mention* 


Dated  tliis  twenty- first  day  of  August,  1872. 


3 Charles  Brown. 
Witness,  J,  P.  Chatham,  Solicitor,  Hull.” 


SAWING  WOOD  WITHOUT  A SAW-  : 

Electricity  is,  by  the  present  inventic 
made  to  supersede  a mechanical  implemei 
threatens  also  to  drive  it  into  banishment ; wh 
the  muscular  and  other  forces  which  were  • 
largely  expended  in  their  use  are  replaced  . 
the  action  of  the  galvanic  battery  m one  ot 
most  simple  forms. 


OSt  Simple  iorina.  . ( 

thus  caused  were  reflected  from  one  mirror  to  The  invention,  which  is  desen  e 
the  other,  and  led  to  the  explosion  of  the  iodide.  Scientific  Review,  was  p : 

These  curious  facts  may  now  help  to  explain  States  on  the  28th  of  last  May,  by  De 
the  almost  simultaneous  explosions  of  sepa- 1 Robinson,  M.D.,  ot  JNew 


Aire.  24,  1872.] 
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farhat  gentleman  was  aware  that  a galvanic 
Brent,  in  sufficient  quantity,  when  passed  over 
BI3  platinum  wire,  would  raise  its  temperature 
fea  red  or  even  white  heat.  The  most  import- 
[<■  application  of  the  principle  had  previously 
ci  in  the  employment  of  the  heated  wire  in 
Itain  surgical  operations  as  a substitute  for 
i knife  or  red-hot  iron.  It  was  found  that  the 
l-hot  wire  easily  cut  or  rather  burnt  its  way 
jough  the  living  flesh,  and  tumours  of  con- 
ferablo  size  were  thus  removed  from  the 
jnan  body.  The  inventor’s  attention  being 
i;d  on  the  fact  that  sodden  wet  flesh  was  cut 
lough  in  this  way,  a little  reflection  satisfied 
i that  the  division  of  wood,  a comparatively 
I substance  even  when  green,  could  be  more 
dily  effected  by  the  electrically  heated  wire. 
Is  proved  to  be  the  case ; and  on  gently  press- 
i pieces  of  wood  against  the  red-hot  platinum 
e,  especially  when  aided  by  a slight  sawing 
cement,  the  wood  was  divided  in  any  required 
'iction  as  by  a handsaw,  and,  of  course,  with- 
;any  effort  of  skill  or  appreciable  expenditure 
huscular  power.  By  arranging  the  wire  with 
dies  or  other  means,  so  as  to  guide  it  readily, 
dumber,  where  in  trees,  logs,  or  planks,  may 
;ut  easily  as  desired.  There  is  here,  there- 
L a simple  and  easily  applied  force,  which  in 
lild’s  hands  may  be  employed  to  fell  trees, 
de  them  into  logs,  and,  in  short,  perform  all 
I operations  of  the  saw  and  the  axe.  The 
ace  of  the  wood  where  thus  divided  is,  of 
ij-se,  slightly  charred,  but  the  black  layer  is 
r thin,  and  for  many  purposes  not  disadvan- 
fous,  as  it  is  known  to  preserve  timber.  The 
'ery  employed  need  only  be  of  the  simplest 
racter,  as  quantity  and  not  intensity  of  cur- 
ls, is  required. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
bughton  (Norfolk). — The  restoration  of  the 
rh  church  here  is  progressing,  and  will  be 
'ened  in  September.  The  chancel  and  porch 
Rebuilt,  and  the  nave  and  tower  repaired  and 
»fed.  The  entire  area  is  being  refitted. 
Withers  is  the  architect ; and  Messrs.  Bardcll, 
fiddleton,  are  the  builders.  The  outlay  will 
3d  800J. 

I Putty  Tstwith  (Cardiganshire).— The  church 
i is  about  to  be  pulled  down  and  on 
aer  site  it  is  intended  to  erect  a new 
jh,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Withers,  of 
■on.  The  nave  and  chancel  will  be  under 
iroof,  with  an  attached  tower,  16  ft.  square, 
ing  nox-th-west  porch.  The  work  will  be 
' by  Messrs.  Jones,  of  Llwyngog,  for  865Z., 
i and  carriage  given. 

fling  ham.— The  parish  church  of  Bii-lingliam 
>een  rebuilt  and  consecrated.  The  retired 
of  Birlingham  is  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
I in  the  rich  vale  of  Evesham.  The  church 
||een  rebuilt  from  designs  by  Mr.  B.  FexTey, 
flrndon.  The  tower  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
Tiilding  that  renxains.  It  has  been  repaired, 
the  bells  have  been  re-liung  by  Mr.  H. 
|)ler,  of  Gloucester.  The  north-west  angle, 
jx  contains  the  turret  - stair,  has  been 
jtened,  and  crowned  by  a crocketed  pyra- 
' stone  covering.  In  this  tower  (the  date  of 
is  about  1450),  the  walls  of  the  upper 
m,  immediately  below  the  bells,  are  con- 
(«ed  internally  to  serve  as  a columbarium, 
vecoto,  having  two  small  windows  with  px-o- 
!g  ledges  outside  for  the  doves  to  alight 
This  arrangement  is  now  exposed  to  view, 
pwer  being  open  internally  as  high  as  the 
beneath  the  bells.  The  clock,  impaired 
nproved  by  Mr.  Neininger,  of  Gloucester, 
s on  a gallery  carried  midway  across  the 
rn  end  of  the  tower.  The  new  church  con- 
of  south  aisle  and  nave,  with  chancel,  and 
n-to  aisle  on  the  north,  organ-chamber, 
westry.  Externally,  tho  walls  are  of  stone 
KBredon  and  Bourton-on-the-Hill ; internally, 
a ire  lined  with  Bath  stone  relieved  by  bands 
« . sandstone,  which  is  also  introduced  into 
■tcches.  The  timber  throughout  is  oak,  the 
j °5.  naYe  an<*  aisles  being  open,  and  the 
»iel  having  a polygonal  panelled  ceilino-  with 
Jd  ribs  at  intervals.  The  seats  are  low,  open 
?<es.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  tinted 
Sflral  glass,  ornamentally  arranged.  The 
#qes  are  paved  with  ordinary  tiles,  in  three 
K:s,  the  chancel  having  an  encaustic  tile 
Mient  designed  by  the  architect,  and  sup. 
8iby  Mr.  W.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardine.  All 
'ftnamental  ironwork  to  the  doors  has  been 
Ally  designed  by  the  architect,  and  has  been 
Ihtat  a Gloucester  forge.  The  fittings  of 


the  chancel,  altar-rail,  and  altar,  sedilia,  stalls, 
and  litany-desk,  are  executed  in  oak.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  Estcourt,  of  Gloucester.  Tho 
church  has  been  built  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Landor,  out  of 
his  estate,  and  at  a cost  of  between  5,0001.  and 
6,0001. 

Gildersome. — The  church  of  this  village  has 
been  re-opened,  having  been  closed  for  nearly 
twelve  months,  owing  to  alterations  that  have 
been  made,  the  sum  of  about  1,1001.  having  been 
spent  in  the  work.  The  style  adopted  is  Early 
English.  The  old  shed  of  a chancel  has  been 
taken  down,  and  a new  chancel  built,  14  ft.  6 in. 
long,  and  of  the  full  width  of  the  nave.  Three 
chancel  arches  have  been  inserted  in  the  old 
wall,  of  dressed  stone,  tho  centre  arch  being 
double  the  width  of  the  side  ones.  The  chancel 
contains  a small  sanctuary,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  new  organ;  and  on  the  south,  the  choir 
fittings.  It  is  lighted  by  a triplet  east  window, 
with  cusped  lancet  heads,  the  jambs  internally 
having  foliated  shafts,  cairying  arch-moulds. 
On  each  side  are  two  single  lancet  lights.  The 
roof  is  an  open  timber  one.  In  the  nave,  the 
gallery  has  been  removed,  and  a part  of  it 
erected  across  the  west  end,  as  sufficient  accom- 
modation could  not  be  obtained  without  it.  All 
the  old  windows  have  been  taken  out,  and  new 
double-light  lancet  windows  inserted.  A flat 
lath-and-plaster  ceiling  has  been  knocked  down, 
and  the  roof  left  open,  and  boarded  to  the  under- 
side of  the  rafters.  The  whole  of  the  old  pews 
and  floors,  which  were  in  a state  of  complete 
decay,  have  been  removed,  the  ground  excavated, 
and  new  floors  laid  ; and  the  church  has  been 
entirely  reseated,  with  open  pitch-pine  sittings, 
varnished.  The  windows  north  and  south  are 
glazed  with  tinted  cathedral  glass,  in  lead 
diamond  panes.  The  east  window  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  centre  light  con- 
tains as  a subject,  “The  Ascension.”  The  sub- 
ject in  the  north  side-light  is  “The  Crucifixion.” 
The  other  side-light  contains,  at  tho  base,  “ The 
Lamb  and  Flag,”  above  which  is  “ The  Resurrec- 
tion. The  window  has  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Booer,  of  Leeds.  The 
new  organ  consists  of  two  manuals  and  pedal, 
and  contains,  in  the  great  organ,  nine  registers 
and  536  pipes,  swell  organ,  six  registers  and  60 
pipes.  The  builder  was  Mr.  J.  Hepworth,  of 
Wakefield.  The  contractor  for  the  floors  and 
sittings  was  Mr.  Thos.  Holliday,  of  Bradford; 
and  for  the  other  woiks,  Mr.  Geo.  Johnson,  of 
Morley.  The  whole  of  these  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Parkinson,  architect,  Leeds,  tho  gi’eater  part  of 
the  expense  incurred  being  defrayed  by  Messi’s. 
Stephenson  and  R.  Holliday,  the  family  of  the 
Stephensons  having  given  the  sittings  and 
stained-glass  window. 

Easton-in-Gordano. — The  church  of  St.  George, 
near  Pill,  has  been  rebuilt  with  tho  exception  of 
the  tower, — to  which  this  is  tho  fourth  nave  that 
has  been  erected, — and  has  been  ro-opened  for 
divine  worship.  Tho  pi-esent  church  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  and  aisles.  The  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  three  bays  of  arches,  com- 
posed of  Ham  Hill  and  Bath  stone  intermixed. 
The  main  walls  are  of  local  stone,  and  the  win- 
dow-frames of  fx-eestone ; the  roof  inside  is  open 
timbered,  the  ceiling  being  plastered  between  the 
rafters  and  slated  outside,  with  an  open  freestone 
parapet  at  the  sides.  The  windows  are  two  and 
three  light,  and  filled  with  cathedral  glass.  In 
the  chancel  there  is  a stained  - glass  window 
in  three  compartments,  each  representing 
the  Saviour  Raising  the  Dead  to  Life,  given 
as  a memoi'ial  of  Caen  de  Winton,  by  his  son, 
William  Herbert  de  Winton.  The  seats  are  of 
Baltic  timber,  varnished ; they  are  carved,  and 
have  open  ends.  The  pulpit  is  of  Bath  stone, 
with  Devonshire  marble  shafts.  The  panels 
contain  figures  of  Chx-ist  and  the  four  Evangelists. 

It  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wilton,  son-in-law  of 
the  late  vicar. 


Bristol. — The  new  nave  of  All  Saints’,  Clifton, 
has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  It  is  now 
six  or  seven  years  since  the  building  was  com- 
menced, and  it  is  not  yet  thoroughly  completed. 
The  chancel  was  first  finished,  and  a temporary 
nave  was  erected,  under  which  service  was  con- 
ducted for  a considerable  time  before  the  neces- 
sary funds  could  be  obtained  for  raising  the  per- 
manent stnicture.  The  financial  obstacle  having 
been  removed,  the  permanent  nave  was  built 
outside  the  temporary  one,  and  in  that  manner 
the  services  have  been  carried  on  until  a very 
short  time  since,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
take  down  the  interior  structure  and  tile  the 
floors.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Early 


English.  The  chancel  is  decorated.  The  reredog 
was  carved  by  Mr.  Redfern,  of  London.  The 
length  of  the  new  nave  is  111  ft.  1£  in.,  the  width 
between  the  aisles  is  56  ft. ; and  between  the 
clearstory  sills,  42  ft.  The  height  from  the  floor 
to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  is  62  ft.,  and  the  corners 
of  the  roof,  42  ft.  3 in.  The  roof  is  decorated. 
It  is  intended  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  aisle  win- 
dows with  stained  glass,  but  at  present  the  work 
is  only  partially  done.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  entire  cost  of  the  building  has  been  about 
2 1 ,000£.,  but  it  is  thought  that  several  thousands 
more  will  be  wanted  before  it  is  finished.  Tho 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  E.  Street. 

Dorking. — The  contract  with  Messrs.  Goddard 
& Terry,  of  Famham,  for  the  re-building  of  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  has  been  signed  by  the  vicar 
and  churchwardens,  and  the  work  of  demolition 
has  been  commenced.  The  copper  sheathing  of 
the  spire  is  being  removed,  and  the  tower, 
windows  taken  out.  The  contractors  will  lose 
no  time  in  proceeding  with  the  works,  as  the 
contract  specifies  that  the  new  church  shall  be 
completed  in  one  year  from  the  commencement 
of  operations,  viz.,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1873. 

Silian  (Cardiganshire) . — Work  has  commenced 
on  the  church  here  : it  is  to  be  altered  and  en- 
larged under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Withers,  archi. 
tect,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  700 L Mr. 
Morgan  is  the  builder  employed. 

Long  Ashton. — The  church  of  All  Saints,  Long 
Ashton,  has  been  reopened  for  divine  worship, 
having  been  restored.  The  chancel  and  two 
chapels  have  been  rebuilt  of  local  wall  stone  in 
regular  courses,  and  pointed  with  blue  mortar, 
with  external  dressings  of  Box  and  Bath  stone. 
Along  the  upper  edge  of  the  chancel-wall  is  a 
battlemented  parapet  in  keeping  with  the  walls 
of  the  nave ; and  buttresses  crowned  with 
gablets  and  carved  terminals  stand  at  the 
corners.  There  are  also  projecting  plinth  and 
bay  courses  to  the  chancel  and  side  chapels. 
The  gable  cope  of  the  chancel  is  of  moulded 
Bath  stone  coved,  and  surmounted  with  orna- 
mented saddle-stones  and  foliated  stone  cross. 
The  old  plastei'ed  ceiling  of  the  chancel  has  been 
done  away  with,  and  its  place  supplied  with  a 
wagon-headed  ceiling  in  oak,  moulded.  The 
chapel  roofs  are  similarly  treated.  Screens  of 
oak  separate  the  chancel  from  the  chapels.  Tho 
entire  flooring  at  the  east  end  is  in  tesselated 
pavement.  The  steps  leading  to  the  communion 
rails  are  of  Plymouth  marble,  the  rails  them- 
selves being  of  metal.  All  the  seats  in  the 
chancel  are  of  oak,  with  carved  ends.  The 
reredos  is  in  the  late  Decorated  style.  It  is  of 
Caen  stone,  with  Devonshire  marble  shafts,  the 
pariels  filled  in  with  emblems  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, and  the  Agnus  Dei  in  the  centre.  They 
ai-e  inlaid  with  mosaics.  The  south-chancel 
window  is  formed  of  ancient  pieces  of  glass 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  church.  The  chan- 
cel-screen is  by  Messrs.  Tattersall  & Co.,  of 
London.  All  the  clustered  pillars  have  been 
scraped  and  cleansed;  but  those  from  which 
springs  the  chancel  arch  are  entirely  new.  The 
walls  of  the  body  of  the  church  are  finished  in 
rough  stucco.  The  side-aisle  roofs  are  of  oak, 
and  hoi’izontal,  the  roof  of  the  nave  being  wa^on- 
headed  in  deal  boarding,  stained  and  varnished. 
There  are  moulded  ribs  dividing  the  bays,  and 
carved  bosses  at  the  points  of  intersection.  The 
seats  in  the  body  of  the  church  are  of  pine,  having 
carved  ends,  aud  raised  3 in.  from  the  passages, 
which  are  tiled  throughout.  They  are  open,  with 
reclining  backs.  A change  is  effected  in  the 
appearance  of  the  west  end  of  the  building  by 
the  removal  of  the  old  gallery  at  that  extrenxity, 
by  which  means  the  tower  arch  is  exposed  to 
view,  and  the  west  window  opened  up.  The 
space  thus  gained  beneath  the  tower  is  thrown 
into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  will  in  great 
part  compensate  for  the  removal  of  the  gallery. 

In  the  north  porch  the  old  plastered  ceiling  is 
l’eplaced  by  a new  roof  of  stained  and  varnished 
deal,  moulded  and  coved.  A new  floor  of  moulded 
beams  has  been  supplied  to  the  ringers’  apart, 
ment  in  the  tower ; the  staircase  leading  to  the 
belfry  is  renewed  ; and  the  belfry  windows  are 
having  new  louvres  placed  in  them  and  tho 
tracery  made  good.  The  east  of  the  chancel, 
with  large  memorial  window  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Smyth.  Upon  the  left  side  of  the 
chancel  a new  and  more  roomy  vestry  has  been 
built ; and  underneath  it  a heating  chamber  is 
constnicted,  approached  by  a flight  of  steps  out- 
side. The  church  is  warmed  by  means  of  hot 
water,  through  pipes  beneath  the  flooring,  the 
requisite  apparatus  being  supplied  by  Mr.  V. 
Skinner,  of  Bx-istol.  The  total  cost  of  restora- 
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tion,  including  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel,  will 
be  about  3,0001. ; but  the  expense  of  the  new 
chancel  and  side  chapels  will  be  defrayed  by 
Mr.  Gore  Langton,  M.P.,  of  Newton-park,  Bath, 
and  Sir  Greville  Smyth.  The  work  has  been 
earned  out  from  the  design  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Ferrey,  of  London,  who  is  en- 
gaged upon  the  work  of  restoration  at  Wells 
Cathedral.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Wall  A 
Hook,  of  Brhnscombe,  near  Stroud. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Camberwell. — A new  church  has  been  opened 
in  Camberwell  New-road,  close  to  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway-station.  The 
ohurch  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  98  ft. 
long  and  47  ft.  wide,  and  is  intended  to 
accommodate  a congregation  of  2,500,  which  is 
said  to  have  grown  up  in  this  neighbourhood 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
C.  A.  Buckler,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Fanthorpe, 
of  Notting-hill.  The  style  of  the  structure, 
•Which  is  of  white  brick  with  stone  corblings,  is 
twelfth  - century  Gothic.  The  pillars  dividing 
the  centre  from  the  side  aisles  are  of  Boxhill 
stone,  and  their  caps  are  in  process  of  being 
sculptured  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Kenmngton-road. 
The  altar  is  of  stone,  and  is  carved.  It  is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  S.  Knill,  a gentleman  residing  at 
Blackheath.  The  sanctuary  floor  is  laid  with 
rich  Minton  tiles.  That  of  the  body  of  the 
ohurch  may  bo  described  as  ordinary  tesselated 
pavement.  The  organ  is  now  being  built  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  of  Camberwell,  and  will  cost 
5001.  The  entire  cost  of  the  edifice  is  2,000Z. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS 
Kingston. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 


Church  of  England  Schools  at  Kingston- 
Thames  has  been  laid  by  the  Princess  Mary,  in 
the  presence  of  a large  number  of  spectators. 
The  committee  paid  8001.  for  the  site,  and  about 
1,9001.  had  been  raised  towards  the  total 
cost;  but  at  least  1,4001.  more  were  required. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Freake  presented  the  mallet  which 
is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  in  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  June  21,  1673.  The  schools  will  ac- 
commodate, when  completed,  264  boys  and  262 
girls,  allowing,  according  to  the  Government 
standard,  8 ft.  superficial  for  each  child.  The 
existing  building  will  be  repaired  and  made  avail- 
able for  200  infants. 

Halifax. — The  chief  stone  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Roman  Catholic  Schools  to  be  erected  on  a site 
near  to  Godley  Bridge,  in  the  field  known  as 
~~ The  new  build- 


Pattems  for  Turning.  By  H.  W.  Elphinstone. 

London : Murray.  1872. 

This  handsome  volume  is  illustrated  with 
seventy  patterns,  many  of  them  elegant  and 
curious  elliptical  and  other  figures  cut  on  the 
lathe  without  the  use  of  any  ornamental  chuck. 
All  the  patterns  can  be  cut  on  a lathe  furnished 
with  a division  plate,  an  ornamental  slide  rest, 
an  eccentric  cutting-frame,  and  an  overhead 
motion.  The  reader  is  requested  to  peruse  the 
volume  by  the  side  of  his  lathe  as  he  performs 
the  various  operations  indicated  in  the  text,  so 
as  to  obviate  any  serious  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  methods  of  cutting  the  patterns. 
Most  of  them  can  be  cut  by  a person  capable  of 
performing  simple  addition  or  subtraction  of 
numbers  containing  two  figures,  and  the  frac- 
tions i,  and  J . Some  few  require  a knowledge 
of  decimal  fractions.  Brief  explanations  of  the 
geometry  of  the  patterns  have  been  inserted  for 
behoof  of  mathematicians,  and  especially  as  to 
“ envelope  ” patterns. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Turners,  we  may 
here  remark,  is  of  practical  service  to  the  handi- 
craft whose  name  it  bears.  The  master,  wardens, 
and  court  of  assistants,  in  continuation  of  their 
good  old  custom  of  former  years,  propose  to 
give,  this  year,  their  silver  medal  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  company  and  of  the  City  of  London 
to  any  one  workman  or  apprentice  in  England 
who  may  send  in  the  best  specimens  of  hand- 
turning. The  material  to  be  used  will  be  varied 
in  different  years,  so  as  to  include  wood,  ivory, 
metals,  stone,  spar,  &c.  The  competition  for 
this  year  will  be  in  turning  in  hardened  and 
tempered  steel.  The  subject  of  the  competition 
will  be  liorological  turning,  whether  exhibited  in 
the  turning  and  finishing  of  pinions  of  chrono- 
meters and  watches,  or  in  any  of  the  various 
escapements  used  in  the  same.  Competitors 
will  be  at  liberty  to  select  then-  own  subject  for 
exhibition  in  turning  and  finishing,  whether  in 
wheel-work  or  the  escapement ; but  the  com- 
plete escapement  or  train  of  wheels  planted  in 
position,  to  show  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the 
same,  will  bo  desirable.  The  successful  candi- 
date will  bo  required  to  supply  a satisfactory 
certificate  of  the  work  having  been  done  by  his 
hands  only,  and  of  its  being  done  during  the 
period  of  competition,  and  may  be  required  to 
do,  in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  a portion  of 
work  similar  to  the  successful  exhibit.  In 
addition  to  this  prize,  the  bronze  medal  of  the 
company  will  be  given  to  the  competitor  second 
in  merit,  and  the  company’s  certificate  of  merit 
to  the  third.  The  different  objects  must  be 
delivered  free  at  the  Mansion  House,  London, 
during  the  week  beginning  Monday,  October 
21st,  and  ending  Saturday,  October  26th.  Sir 


Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  Mallet.— Some 

doubt  is  entertained  as  to  whether  the  mallet  J 
which  was  used  by  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin- ! 
cess  Mary  in  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  j 
Kingston  Church  Schools,  was  used  by  Sir! 
Christopher  Wren,  as  alleged,  in  laying  the  founds 
dation-stone  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Ihe  I ones  j 
says,  “The  mallet  itself  bears  the  following in-i 
scription  on  a silver  plate  : — ‘ By  order  of  the 
M.  W.  the  Grand  Master  his  Royal  Highness  the! 
Duke  of  Sussex,  &c.,  Ac.,  and  W.  Master  of  the 
Lodge  of  Antiquity,  and  with  the  concurrence  nf. 
the  brethren  of  the  Lodge,  this  plate  has  been* 
engraven  and  affixed  to  this  mallet,  A.L.  5831,' 
A.D.  1827,  to  commemorate  that  this  being  the? 
same  mallet  with  which  His  Majesty  King 
Charles  II.  levelled  the  foundation-stone  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  5677,  A.D.  1673,  was  presen 
to  the  Old  Lodge  of  St.  Paul’s,  now  the  Lodge 
Antiquity,  acting  by  immemorial  constitution, 
Brother  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  R.  W.  D.  G.  M. 
Worshipful  Master  of  this  lodge,  and  architect* 
that  Cathedral.’  It  is  not  disputed  that  tins  if 
the  identical  mallet  used  on  the  occasion  of  lay: 
ing  the  foundation-stone  of  St.  Paul  s,  nor  is  il 
denied  that  it  was  subsequently  in  the  possess^ 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  only  question! 
whether  the  mallet  was  used  by  the  archiM 
himself,  as  stated  by  Dean  Milman  in  his  1 Anna 
of  St.  Paul’s,’  or  whether  the  stone  was  laid) 
‘levelled’  by  Charles  II.,  as  alleged  by® 
Lodge  of  Antiquity  in  the  above-quoted  mscnp 
tion.” 


Sale  of  Land  in  Kent— On  the  13th  msfcj. 
at  Ashford,  Mr.  James  Waterman,  jun.,  con- 
ducted a large  land  and  property  sale,  unde, 
an  order  of  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  R.  ^ Malawi 
in  the  cause  of  Whelan  r.  Whelan.  Tho  pro- 
perty, which  is  the  outlying  portion  of  tli 
Heronden  Hall  Estate,  comprised  an  area  oi 
346  acres,  and  was  put  up  in  twenty-two  loti- 
The  room  was  crammed,  and  a spirited  compii 
tition  took  place  for  some  of  the  lots.  Lot  1, 
farm  known  as  “ Hope  Farm,”  having  an  extei  | 
of  44  a.  3 r.  7 p-,  realised  3,4001.  Lot  3,  a fred 
hold  estate  of  rich  marsh  and  pasture  Ian, 
known  as  “ Cole  Farm,”  comprising  143  a.  2 
p.,  realised  11,400Z.  For  lot  4,  la.*. 
12  p.,  of  pasture  land,  120Z.  were  offerer 
not  sold.  Lot  6,  realised  more  than  100 
per  acre  ; it  was  a piece  of  pasture  fatting  to 
containing  5a.  Or.  15 p.  Lot  7,  27a.  lr.  34. 
of  fresh  marsh  land,  in  Snargate  and  Brenzel 
in  two  pieces,  sold  for  2.880Z.,  being  over  10Qr 
per  acre.  Lot  8,  38  a.  3 r.  13  p.  of  pasture  lan. 
situate  in  Shirley  Moor,  in  the  parish  of  Tontel 
den,  fetched  3,100Z.  Lot  10,  2 a*  3 r.  35  p.  f 
pasture  land,  fetched  230Z.  Lots  11  to  18  w 

principally  property  situated  inTenterdcn  low 


“ Bloody  Field,”  has  been  laid,  ^ 

ings  will  occupy  a situation  close  to  the  bridge  by  I William George  Armstrong,’  C.B.,  of  Newcastle; 
Godley  cutting,  and^  overlooking^  the  town^  of  gir  j Br0WD)  0f  Sheffield  ; Mr.  John  Jones,  of 


and  they  realised  very  fair  prices.  Lot  1|V| 


Halifax.  The  ground  plan  is  quadrangular,  the 
style  Gothic,  and  with  two  large  school-rooms, 
class-rooms,  and  inclosed  play-grounds,  accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  600  children.  The 
total  cost  will  exceed  2,000 l. 

York. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  national 
schools  for  the  north-eastern  district  of  York,  has 
been  laid  in  a street  called  Bedem.  The  area 
which  the  buildings  will  occupy  is  over  4,000  ft., 
and  accommodation  will  be  provided  for  more 
than  500  children.  The  schools  will  cost  about 
2,000Z.,  and  the  works  will  be  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Cane,  architect,  and  clerk  of  the 
works  at  the  Minster.  The  contractor  for  the 
works  is  Mr.  Dennison,  of  Marygate. 

Oxford. — The  new  boys’  and  girls’  schools, 
which  have  recently  been  erected  at  the  south 
end  of  Bx-idge- street,  Osney,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  rapidly-inci’easing  population  of  this 
suburb  of  Oxford,  have  been  opened  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  The  schools  are  72  ft.  long,  and 
18  ft.  wide.  The  ground-floor  will  be  for  boys, 
and  the  first  story  for  girls,  and  out  of  each  of 
these  is  a class-room,  partitioned  off,  and  mea- 
suring 20  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide.  The  old  build- 
ing will,  in  futui'e,  be  used  as  an  infant  school. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  sub- 
scription, and  there  iB  at  present  a debt  of  about 
200Z.  remaining  on  the  building,  which  was 
erected  by  Messrs.  Honour  A Castle. 


the  Strand,  London;  and  Mr.  S.  Jackson,  of 
Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell,  are  the  judges  for 
this  year. 


Brighton  Sewers  Board. — At  a special 
meeting  of  this  body  held  last  week  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accepting  a tender  for  the  completion  of 
the  unfinished  sewer  works,  the  General  Pui-poses 
Committee  reported  that  eleven  had  been  sent 
in,  namely,  from  Messi's.  John  Hall  Clark,  War- 
wick ; John  Aird A Sons,  Belvidere-road,  London; 
W.  & J.  Pickering,  21,  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars ; George  Thomas  Parnell,  Glo’ster 
Lodge,  Dale-road,  Kentish-town ; H.  A.  Marshall, 
68,  Islingword-road,  Brighton  ; James  Neave  & 
Co.,  Edmonton,  Middlesex;  Matthew  Jennings, 
3,  Adelaide-place,  London  Bridge ; Thomas 
Pearson,  Kennington- cross,  Lambeth  ; A.  W. 
Ritson,  4,  Heme-hill-road,  Camberwell;  W. 
Webster,  8,  St.  Martin’ s-place,  Trafalgar-square, 
London;  and  Crockett  A Dickenson,  King’s- 
road,  St.  Pancras.  Ultimately  the  tender  of 
Messrs,  Aird  A Sons  was  accepted,  for  the  sum 
of  58,472 1.,  which  was  the  lowest  sent  in. 


Bcribed  as  several  parcels  of 
pasture  land,  containing  16  a.  3 r.  18p.  letch  I 
1,390L  The  seventeen  lots  sold  realised  (wl 
upon  25,000Z. 

Removing  Slag  from  Blast  Furnaces^. 

The  improvements  of  Mr.  David  Joy,  of  M. 
dlesbrough,  consist  in  receiving  the  slag  as 
runs  from  the  furnace  into  the  recesses  form, 
in  the  rim  of  a wheel  or  cylinder  (either  outsi 
or  inside  or  on  the  edge  thereof),  in  which  li 
carried  through  a part  of  the  revolution  of  an; 
wheel  or  cylinder,  and  then  discharged  the 


from,  the  axis  of  revolution  of  such  wheel  j 


cylinder  being  either  horizontal  or  inclin 


suchwiso  that  each  part  of  the  circum  Cera jj 


Stockton  Exchange  Competition.  — We 

have  received  complaints  of  want  of  information 
in  this  matter.  The  remedy  is  in  the  com- 
plainants’ hands, — do  not  compete  unless  satis- 
fied. 


Inigo  Jones. — A correspondent  of  Notes  and 
Queries  asserts  that  Inigo  Jones  was  baptised 
Ynyr,  a common  Welsh  name,  but  corrupted  into 
Inigo  abroad ; and  that  in  Wales  the  architect 
was  known  as  Inco,  a name  which  still  ad- 
heres to  a house  he  is  said  to  have  built — 
“ Tyddgn  Inco,”  or  Inigo’s  Farmhouse,  near 
Bala. 


shall  alternately  be  raised  and  lowered  < 
the  revolution.  And  ho  makes  the  rccesSra 
such  form,  and  places  them  in  such  position  wi 
regard  to  the  centre  of  revolution,  that  the  il 
may  be  retained  in  them  during  a consid® 
part  of  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  or  cylinv 
And  if  necessary  he  forms  ridges  in  pointfi 
the  bottoms  of  the  recesses  to  mould  the  slag, 
such  form  as  to  break  easily  in  pieces. 

The  Adulteration  Act. — The  statute 
amend  the  law  for  the  prevention  of  adulte 
tion  of  food  and  drink,  and  of  drugs,  has  ] 
been  issued.  Every  person  who  shall  adultei, 
articles  of  food,  or  drink,  or  drugs  shall,  for 
first  offence,  pay  a penalty  nob  exceeding  ; 
and  for  a second  offence  be  guilty  of  a mia 
meanour,  and  be  liable  to  six  months’  impni| 
ment.  The  Pharmacy  Act  is  to  be  incorporti 
with  the  present  statute.  The  inspectors! 
nuisances  may  submit  articles  to  be  ana  y 
There  is  a provision  that  the  purchase* 
articles  of  food,  Ac.,  may  require  the  same  b i 
analysed.  We  may  take  tho  credit  ol 
amongst  those  who  laboured  to  obtam  «| 
lation  in  this  matter. 


: Aug.  24,  1872.1 

- — 

>;  isserted  Poisoning-  by  a Galvanised  Iron 

Bendigo  Independent  mentions  that 
t ae  time  since  a man  living  in  a hut  with  a 
jvanised  iron  roof,  situated  in  close  proximity 
r‘  Koch  s crushing-machine,  in  Long  Gully,  was 
en  ill  and  removed  to  the  hospital.  He  was 
jre— the  symptoms  being  slight,  though  the 
aase  appeared  serious— treated  tentatively, 
i recovered  sufficiently  to  be  discharged, 
rdly  had  this  been  the  case,  when  his  mate, 
P was  suffering  from  a precisely  similar  form 
[disease,  was  admitted  into  the  same  insti- 
f°n,  and  the  coincidence  at  once  attracted 
ention.  An  examination  proved  that  the  usual 
i of  arsenical  slow-poisoning  was  present, — 
white  line  on  the  nail, — and  Dr.  Macgillivray 
Dr.  Stuart  drove  out  to  the  hut,  where  they 
ad,  not  only  the  roof  coated  with  an  arsenical 
apound,  but  an  arsenical  sediment  in  the  tank 
water  attached  to  the  premises.  The  first 
a again  betrayed  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and 
examination  proved,  beyond  doubt,  that  a 
bnd  poisoning  had  commenced.  Under  proper 
Itment  both  are  out  of  danger. 

Icclesiastical  Dilapidations. — An  altera- 
of  some  importance  has  been  made  in  the 
Act  to  amend  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapida- 
s Act,  1871,  with  respect  to  fees  to  bishops’ 
etaries  and  others,  on  which  complaints  have 
n made.  The  Act  alters  the  length  of  mort- 
ip  terms,  and  the  conditions  of  repayment 
he  advances.  It  then  provides  that  it  shall 
awful  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
!1  Chancellor,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 

|i  the  assistance  of  the  two  vicars-general  of 
archbishops,  with  the  consent  of  the  Trea- 
!-,  at  any  time  during  the  year  1873,  to  re- 
f fae  rates  of  the  fees  of  the  bishops’  secre- 
ts and  registrars,  and  the  rates  of  surveyors’ 
!?es  for  work  done  in  pursuance  of  the  Eccle- 
facal  Dilapidations  Act,  1871,  and  establish, 
eu  thereof,  one  uniform  table  of  fees  and 
Iges,  to  be  binding 'throughout  the  whole  of 
'laud  and  Wales,  and  that  they  shall  have 
jar  from  time  to  time  to  amend  or  alter  such 
1)  of  fees  and  charges. 

lie  Atmospheric  Disturbances.  — Mr. 

'.  Plant,  writing  at  Birmingham  to  the  local 
;tte,  says, — “ The  remarkable  frequency  of 
Jderstorms  this  summer  has  been  the  subject 
kuch  surprise.  Commencing  with  the  15th 
,ay,  Birmingham  and  the  district  have  had 
S8  than  thirteen  distinct  storms  of  the  most 

Be  violence With  nearly  five  months 

year  unexpired,  we  have  had  upwards  of 
P-  °f  raia  already  recorded,  and  which  is 
t 1 in.  over  our  year’s  average  value.  It  is 
• above  the  quantity  which  fell  in  the  entire 
of  18/0.  This  enormous  depth  of  rain  is, 
purse,  quite  unprecedented  in  my  records, 
s 13  in.  above  the  average.” 

•chseological  Congress  at  Brussels.— 

iy  (Thursday)  the  congress  on  pre-historic 
eology  opens  in  Brussels,  under  the  fitting 
(dency  of  one  of  the  oldest  savans  in  Europe. 
Omadius  d’Halloy,  who  presides  at  the  sit- 
t of  the  congress,  is  in  his  90th  year.  More 
II  600  names  have  been  sent  in  to  the  com- 
Jfe  of  organisation.  The  Government,  it  is 
have  given  instructions  for  striking  a 
commemorative  of  this  meeting.  Ex- 
ms  will  be  undertaken  to  Namur,  Spi- 
|fl,  and  Foi-fooz.  General  Eaidherbe  is  to 
(a  paper  on  the  “Dolmens”  of  Algeria j 
I bago  one  on  the  flint  implements  of  Dutch 
°urg ; and  M.  Burmeister,  director  of  the 
um  of  Buenos  Ayres,  one  on  the  pre- 
rio  flints  of  La  Plata. 

'.ttershall  Castle,  Iiincolnsliire.  — The 

ings  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Reed,  illustrating  this 
.uncent  ruin  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
lately  sent  in  for  and  obtained  the  silver 
r»  a“d  5l-  5s-»  offered  by  the  Institute  for 
ared  drawings,  and  an  additional  grant  in 
deration  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  illus- 
|n>  will  shortly  be  published.  The  original 
.ngs,  fifteen  m number,  will  be  reproduced 
plication  by  photo-lithography. 

•nelienge.  Sir  Jolm  Lubbock  writes  to 
-ily  papers  to  communicate  a fact  which  as 
,s>  will  surprise  and  grieve  archaeologists, 
ipears  that  the  occupier  of  the  farm  near 
|henge  is  actually  ploughing  up  the  well- 
a ‘cursus.’  I have  no  means  [he  adds]  of 
aming  here  by  whom  this  land  is  occupied, 

^ whom  it  belongs.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
-l3  Pat  a stop  to  without  loss  of  time. 
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The  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville.— If  the  Hotel- 
de-\  die  of  Paris  does  not  rise  speedily  from  its 
ruins,  says  Galigncmi,  it  will  not  be  from  a 
dearth  of  architects,  as  the  number  of  those 
who  have  already  inscribed  their  names  to  take 
part  in  the  competition  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  building  is  422. 

The  Price  of  Gas. — The  rise  in  the  price  of 
coal  is  inducing  the  gas  companies  to  increase 
the  price  of  their  gas.  In  some  towns  the  advance 
has  reached  Is.  8d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 


For  rebuilding  Quantoxhead  Rectory,  Somerset. 
•I.  .Norton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr  Tbacker  — 

Wall  A Hook  1:2,980  0 0 

2,285  0 0 

*rask  2,166  0 0 

Danes •>  n»  « « 

8hewbrook  


ql*'.or  t^e  erection  of  detached  villa,  at  Stanley-road, 
arcfecS-  - W'  A'  A'  Eeeve-  Mr-  H-  A‘  ^exandorl 

Eaton  A Chapman  £i  379 

Potter  & Ferrige L245 


TENDERS 

For  manufacturing  premises,  Bromley.  Mesi 
it  Fletcher,  architects.  Quantities  supplied:— 

Sheffield £3,575 

Grover  

Aldous 

Atherton  & Laltu 

Gregan  

Abraham  ... 

Alexander  . 


3,375 

3,226 

3,200 

3,195 

3,175 

3,130 


Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co.  (accepted)  2,9 

For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  at  Peckham-rve,  for 
Mr.  Wilson.  Messrs.  Tolley  A Dale,  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Birdseye:  — 

Pollard  


Sabey  A Son  

Blake  A Rumplen  

Nutt  A Co 

Knight  

Thomas  

1,514 

1,473 

1,458 

1,375 

Nightingale  

1,298 

0 

For  the  erection 
stead,  Essex : — 

Rogers 

Gnmwood  A Sons 
Hawkins 


farmhouse  and  stabling,  Twin- 


...  Cl, 150  11 
...  1,140 


Eor  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  Coniston,  ...... 

Holderness.  Mr.  Frank  N.  Pettingcll,  architect  — 
Pickering  (accepted)  £199  0 0 


For  main  sewers,  manholes,  flushing-ohambers,  and 
other  works,  at  Portmadoe.  Messrs.  Roberts  & Morrow 
igmeers : — 

Lewis  A Co £1,052  0 0 

Scott  (accepted)  950  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  for  Captain  Parry,  Crystal  Palace 
Park.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Thacker:—  J 

Aitchison  A Walker  

Holmes  

Turrell  


Tilla.  M Denmark-road, 
Caishalton,  lor  Mr.  Wilham  M ‘Master.  Mr.  H.  A Alex* 
ander,  architect 

Rabbits  (accepted)  £950  0 0 

For  new  schools  and  master’s  residence,  at  Lancing. 
Sussex.  Mr.  R.  Adolphus  Came,  architect  — ° 

Watson  £780  0 0 

Miles  (accepted) 795  0 0 

For  cottages  and  offices,  in  Meeson  Wharf-road,  Strafc. 
ford  Messrs.  Hills  & Fletcher,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Gregar  (accepted)  £480  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  in  Commercial-road 
East,  for  Messrs.  Williams  & Dayis.  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  archi- 

For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  to  Oaklands 
Hall,  Kill) urn,  for  Sir  ChaB.  A.  Murray.  Mr.  Robert 
Booth,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  •-  - 

£3,476  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co.  ..., 3,235  0 0 

By  w aters  3,253  0 0 

Walts  3,222  0 0 

For  repairs  to  White  Lodge,  Putney. 

Wood,  architect: — 

Godden  275  0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  14,  Rutland-gate,  for 
Mr.  S.  H.  Godson.  Messrs.  Lee  (Brothers)  A Pain, 
architects : — 

P“n  £539  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co.  (accepted)  635  0 0 

For  building  new  stable,  at  East  Sheen,  for  Mr.  R.  W. 
Willis.  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Stimpson  A Co £698 

Hibbins  A Trasler  691 

Sharpingtou  A Cole  653 

Gibbs  630 


Alei 

Wigmore  

Stephenson  

Wugner  

Staines  A Sons  .. 

Elliott 

H ughesdon  ... 
Goujjh 

Warr 

Waterson  A Co. 


2,622  10 
2,610  0 
2,573  0 
2,530  0 
2,497  0 
2,415  0 
2,400  0 
2,340  0 
2,293  0 
2,249  0 
2,179  0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  offices,  at  Manton, 
Kirton-m-Lindsay,  Lincolnshire,  for  Mr.  M.  W.  Dalison. 
Mr.  J . M.  Hooker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  — 

nolt,  Brothers £2,899  0 0 

Booth,  Illingworth,  A Son  ...  ..  2,720  0 0 

Halliday  & Cave  2,545  0 0 

Hobson  & Taylor 2,275  0 0 

Huddlcstone  & Son 2,025  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a cottage  hospital,  at  Sevenoaks, 
Kent.  Mr.  John  M.  Hooker,  architect : — 

Anscomb  £925  0 0 

Wiltshire  894  0 0 

Wheatley  838  0 0 

Nutter  & Warren  822  0 0 

For  sewers  for  the  Sevenoaks  Local  Board  of  Health’ 
Mr.  John  M.  Hooker,  architect : — 

Lillis 1 £263  10  0 

Wiltshire  245  15  0 

For  erecting  house  and  offices,  at  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
Mr.  John  M.  Hooker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
Anscombe  £2,723  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Colosseum  Coffee-house,  291,  Euston- 

roa.l  (exclusive  of  trade  fittings).  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H Barber  — 


For  five  cottages,  at  Lifford-street,  Putney,  for  Mr. 
E.  P.  Chnrlewood.  Mr.  Sancton  Wood,  architect : — 

Aviss  £1,048  0 0 

Foster 1,035  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co.  (accepted)  . 


Eor  studio.  The  Priors,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  W.  8. 
Cookson.  Mr.  Horace  Field,  architect : — 

Nightingale  £965  0 0 


For  works  to  St.  Augustine's  Church, 
Messrs.  E.  Uabershon  & Brock,  architects  : - 

Carter  A Sou  £730  o u 

Nightingale  712  0 0 

Kin  dell  071  7 0 

Haynes  60-1  16  0 


F.  I.  (thanks  : we  do  not  propose  to  engrave  the  plans  now).— S.  H. 
(architectural  examinations  would  bo  heard  of  at  the  Institute,  No.  9, 
Couduit-strcet).— S.  D.  (In  type).— W.  C.  (remedy  must  ho  adapted  to 
the  particular  circumstances).— W.  H.  A.— E,  W.  T.— F.  F.— K.  4 

— O.  B.  A.— W.  a— W.  H.  E.— J.  N.— R.  T. 

HI.  H.  J. — La  F.  & Co. — E.  A.  8. — G.  & Co. — J.  A. — E.  G. J.  G.  J. 

A-  B— K.— J.  R.  V. — T.  0.— S.— J.  S.  F.-F.  B.  P.-J.  H.  S.-l!  t!— 
H.  G.— W.  A.  M.  -F.  R. 


Bishop  A Hooper 

Brighton 

Stimpson  A Co 

Nightingale  

Patman  A Fotheringham  . 

Hibbins  & Trasler  

Scrivener  A White  


,.£1,413  0 
1,289  0 
1,245  0 
1,148  0 
1,130  0 
1,120  0 
1,0S0  0 


For  rebuilding  135a,  Totteuham-court-road  (exclusive 
of  trade  fittings).  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  bv  Mr.  W.  II.  Barber 

Bishop  A Hooper  

Stimpson  A Co 

Patmun  A Fotheringham 

Nightingalo  

Brighton  

Scrivener  A White 

Hibbins  A Trasler  

For  entrance-lodge,  at  Wandsworth,  for  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell, 
architect : — 

Chappell  (ac  epted)  £423  0 0 
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Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J . COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.  Accuracy  is  guaranteed ; 
punctuality  may  with  confidence  be  relied  upon. 
Plans  and  Drawings  Copied,  Traced,  or  Litho- 
graphed. — [Advt.] 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  win  have  a 

SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY, 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,  No.  1,_ 


which  "has-been '^'adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
E.  A 4,  St  George'B-road,  Regent's  Park.  London. 


NOTICE  —To  the  ARCHITECTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  ; aUo 
the  CONTRACTORS.  , 

Early  In  AUGUST  A NEW  WORK  will  be  published. 

Executed  examples  by  modern 

ARCHITECTS.  Four  Plates.  Imp.  4to  with  Four  Pages  of 
Letterpress  and  Wrapper  Monthly.  Price  to  Subscribers,  7s.  bd.  , 

I,TblrSS‘5SilS'wra  . cmmcH,  school.  HMJirar. 

and  a VILLA.  The  Architects  have  kindly  consented  to  lend  their 
drawings,  and  to  become  subscribers.  All  Architects  wishing  the 
insertion  of  their  drawings,  will  please  forward  same,  carnage  paid 
with  a subscription  order.  The  name  and  address  of  each  Architect 
will  be  given,  also  the  Contractor's  estimate  for  erection,  and  each 
monthly  number  wUl  be  varied. 

A New  Work  just  published  on 

SPECIFICATIONS,  by  F.  ROGERS,  Archi. 

tect  after  the  MODEL  of  BARTHOLOMEW'S.  8vo.  lettered.  II.  10s. 
London  : R.  A SPRIGG  (Original  Publisher  of  all  Atchley  4 Co.  s 
Publications),  106,  Great  RusseU-street,  Bedlord-square. 


WANTED,  an  ARCHITECT’S 

V V ANT  just  out  of  his  articles,  at  a small  sn 
educated  PUPIL- Apply  to  Mr.  F THOMSON,  Ar 


ASSIST- 


ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 


117' ANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  m a City 

V V Office,  fully  qualified  to  Prepare  Drawings  (not  Gothic)  for 


Address,  stating  ter 


YX7ANTED,  a CLERK,  accustomed  to  keep 

VV  Accounts  as  kept  by  BrioVnmking  firms.-Apply  by  letter 


Security  required. 


WANTED,  immediately,  a CLERK,  ill  a 

London  Builder's  Office,  to  keep  prime  cost.  4c.  No  one  need 

. . , • .W  ra, mired 


WANTED,  good  MASONS,  for  the  Banker 

and  also  for  Jobbing  Work. -Apply  to  J.  WHITEHEAD, 
Mason  and  Contractor,  13,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road.  Pimlico,  S.W. 


WANTED,  an  OFFICE  BOY  with  a know- 

ledge  of  tracing  plans,  4c.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  W.  F.  LYON, 
Esq.  50.  Lincoln's- inn-flelds,  W.C. 


a CHOOL  BOARD  for  LONDON— 

r*>  WANTED,  several  first-class  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 
MEN.  Also,  a MANAGING  CLERK.— Applicant — - “ ’ 

writing  only,  accompanied  by 
No.  a:),  New  Bridge-street,  EX'. 


cstlmontals, 


> Mr.  E.  R.  ROBSON. 


New  edition.  4s.  strongly  bound,  postage  Id.  

THE  LAND  VALUER’S  BEST  ASSIST- 

ANT  : being  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Value  of  Estates.  To 
which  are  aided  Tables  reducing  Scotch.  Irish,  and  Provincial 
Customary  Acres  to  Statute  Measure;  Miscellaneous  Information, 
&c.  4c 

By  R.  HUDSON,  C.E. 

•<  Of  incalculable  value  to  the  professional  man."  — Farmer’s 
Journal-don . LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  Stationers'  Hall-court.  E.C. 


8vo  cloth,  with  numerous  Engravings,  II.  8s.  (postage  la  Gd.) 

A GENERAL  TEXT  - BOOK,  for  the 

f~\  Constant  Use  and  Reference  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Sur- 
veyors, Solicitors,  Auctioneers,  Land  Agents,  and  Stewards. 

By  EDWARD  RYDE. 

To  which  are  added  several  Chapters  on  Agriculture  and  Landed 
Property,  by  PROFE8SOR  DONALDSON. 

London : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Designs  prepared  from  rough 

SKETCHES  or  otherwise,  in  an  ARTISTIC  and  EFFICIENT 
manner  OUTLINES  COLOURED  in  firet-mte  style.  PERSPECTIVES 
rapidly  and  effectively  drawn,  and  etched,  or  tinted.  TERMS  MODE- 
RATE.-Apply  to  Mr.  TAYLOR. 


TJOREMAN  WANTED,  to  Superintend 

r the  Erection  of  Villas.  Must  be  a Carpenter  and  Joiner  by- 
trade.  Good  testimonials  required.— Copies  to  C.  H.  151,  Regent- 


THOROUGH  of  LEEDS— WANTED,  m 

I > t lie  Office  of  the  Borough  Surveyor,  an  ASSISTANT  as 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  with  a knowledge  of  Architect  ure  and  Genem 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


TIT  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a first-class 

VV  PLUMBER,  n JOB,  piece-work  or  day-work.  Well  up  in 
' ' •'  n 97.  Philip-stieet,  Knigsland-road.  J 


w and  old  work.  —Address,  C 


II T ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  SHOP  FOREMAN,  or 
* ' - > , T : , . . - i , Seventeen  vears  111  last  . 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

II7ANTED,  by  a practical  MASON,  a 

VV  ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN.  Good  references.— A 


T.  H.  44,  Henry-st 


t,  Pentonville. 


RE- : 


PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTE  D,  by  a thoroughly  good ) 

MBER.  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER  and  GASFITTER 

do  hot- water  work  by  day  or  piecework.— Apply,  G.  w.  -u,  urest 

College-street,  Westminster. . 


W i 


TO  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 


1U  iizounniviw,  - . 

TIT  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  good  Renter, 

V V Plumber,  Decorator.  Gilder,  4c.  a SITUATION  as  FORE- 


SIAN,  or  the  Manogi 
entire  management  of  work  in  i 
A.  B.  10,  Vinceilt-terrace.  City- 


Work.  Fifteen  years'  expent 
r.  nil  the  branches  of  the  trade— 
ding  ton,  N.  


in  the 
hires., 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  YOU  ID,  aged 

VV  16.  a SITUATION  in  an  Architect's  “ ■ 

Writes  a good  liand,  and  is  used  to  the  routine  of  an  . - dress. 


A.  H."  13,  Bloomburg-street,  Vincent-square,  S.W. 


II7ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 


II7ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a Con- 

W stent  SITUATION  as  WRITER  and  GRAINER.  Willingtoi 
do'  painting  mol  M. 


Business  ... 
versed  in  Levelling 
annum.  Application 


Office.  Also  an  ASSISTANT,  thoroughly 
and  Surveying.  Each  at  a salary  of 
s.  accompanied  by  copies  of  tcstimouia 
. or  before  MONDAY,  the  2611i  Ins*  • 


* RCHITECT’S  assistant  wanted. 

/A  A Young  Man.  who  can  make  himself  understood  in  French. 

• • - ‘ • - to  A BRESSON,  Esq.  Engineer,  133,  Jamaica- 


A 


GOOD  PLASTERER  WANTED,  by  a 


a small  bricklaying  Job  would  la-  pri 

stent  one,  unexceptionable  

be  required. — Address 
to  No.  785.  Office  of  “ 


irred.  As  the  Job  will  be  a coq- 
to  ability  and  character  wiH 
itating  where  last  employed  and  wages  required. 
The  Builder."  


YLOR,  19,  Thavics  Iim.  Holl 


M®-  ■ 

1 CON! 


ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 


London —CALCULATIONS.  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES  prepared 
for  IRON  CONSTRUCTIONS,  GASWORKS,  4c.  LEVELLING  and 
SURVEYING.  Professional  assistance  generally. 


Perspectives,  competition,  or 

OTHER  DRAWINGS,  ELEVATIONS,  4c.  artistically  PRE- 
PARED from  rough  sketches,  and  etched  or  coloured  in  the  first  style. 
N.B.  Terms  moderate. — Address,  T.  H.  14,  Argyle- 
square,  W.C. 


, Argyll 


T OCAL  PRACTICE  of  an  ARCHITECT 

I J leaviDg  Oxford  TO  BE  SOLD.— For  particulars,  send  stamped 
envelope  to  8.  G.  N.  J.  Post-office,  Oxford.  


PUPIL— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANCY 
In  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  ai 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  Importance,  affords  ui 
usnal  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.  - 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Q resham-street.  E C. 


AIT ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

VV  class  GRAINER  and  MARBLER,  Piecework.- 


first- 

•Address 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  PAPERH ANGERS.  4c. 


TO  mu  MBJVXW,  innomm,  * — - - , T J}. 

-WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  aj 

VV  Permanent  SITUATION  in  the  above.  Good 
encein  all  its  branches.  Five  years  in  last  rituattom  uooa  reier 


— Aildress,  S.  C.  140,  t 


m-stveet,  Maidsti 


TO  BUILDERS.  ESTATE  AGENTS  AND  OTHERS.  t i 

T17ANTED,  by  a respectable  Married  Man,' 

VV  aged  34.  who  understands  minting  and  Paperhanging  in  all 
a..  IVunanpst  SITUATION.  Can  do  carpeuti  ring,  g -I 


its  branches,  a Permanent  SITUATION, 
fitting,  and  all  necessary  house  repairs. 
Address.  A.  B.  233.  Kast-Iiulia-road. 


WANTED,  a Constant  SITUATION,  as 

V V Rood  PLUMBER.  Can  do  zinework,  and  has  no  objection  N 
flllintr  „n  time  in  shoo.  Glazing  or  painting  if  required  - Auareso 
G.  G.8Pl'Uiiber.  3.  Tolliugtonplaee,  Tollington  Park.  Holloway. — 


tou-road,  Kentish-t 


TO  DECORATORS. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as 

gi  — — 


, , „ RAINER.  PAPERUANGER,  and 

experienced  Man,  who  understand!-  

— -----  n good  hand. — Address.  B.  1 


'ORATOR,  by  a 
bookkeeping,  a 
Sussex-road,  Holloway.  N. 


\XT  ANTED, 

V V CLERK  of  AVI 


ENGAGEMENT,  as 

ORKS.  or  GENERAL  CLERK,  in  a Builder’s 


Office  Ten  years’  experience.  Has  had  some  experience  ni  eoiieien 
work.  Good  references  and  security  if  required. —Address,  to6,  Office 
of  "The  Builder." 


AA7* ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  I 

VV  Country  by  a thoroughly  qualified  ASSISTANT.  Well 


A RTICLED  PUPIL— An  ARCHITECT 

and  ENGINEER,  having  an  old-established  business  in  a 
citv  in  the  AVest  of  England,  with  an  ecclesiastical  appointment 
added,  has  a A'ACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL.-Address, 
ARCHITECT,  care  of  Messrs.  Rogerson  4 Ford,  40.  Cliancery-lane. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COL- 

I LEGE.  COOPER'S  HILL.  EGHAM. — The  APPOINTMENT  of 
INSTRUCTOR  in  ARCHITECTURAL  and  MECHANIC  AL  DRAW  - 


ING. now  VACANT,  v 
quarters.  The  holder  « 
to  the  President  of  the  College. 


.1  Villa  architecture,  sjiecifications, 
i,  abstracting,  billing  out,  and 
Twenty  years'  experience.  _ Eight 
mployer. — Address,  R.  A.  94,  Langfoi 


d-road,  Haverstoek-hiU.  London. 


ATT  ANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  a SITUATION, 
W in  a London  Office.  Salary- Ilot  'a^e^th/WV 

ment.— Address,  A.  B.  1.  Queen  s-place,  West-end,  Hainn I 


TO  NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEM^.  „ 

TT7ANTED,  by  Michaelmas,  a SITUATION 

W as  CLERK  ’of  'WORKS,  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  H^r 

Carnenter.  on  an  Estate.  Thoroughly  competent  to  preixare  laml 


Heti 


Thoroughly  c 

ites,  and  take  entire  management 
works,  having  liad  twenty  years'  A ‘\ged  42 

Builder." . tSl 


THE  Advertiser  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT 

as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT. -Address,  ALPHA.  Pust-ofBct 
Dorking. 


THE  Advertiser,  aged  30,  requires  a SITUA 

- .coiotixt  Twelve  vears  with  a decorative  fir' 


VU ANTED,  an  E N G A G E M E N T,  as 

VV  GENERAL  ASSISTANT,  by  a thorough  BUILDER'S 

. „„.l  ,a»I  enrre«nnndent.  Well  Up 


I TION  as  ASSISTANT.  Tweh  . 

Has  a knowledge  of  drawing. —Address,  G. 
Lhnehouse,  E. 


CLERK.(Xs  a systematic 
in  prime  cost,  estimate.,. 
Practically  acquainted  with 


itant  and  good 
d making  up  extras 

; trade,  labour  prices,  ami  measuring 

iciass  'references.  Married.  Aged  29.— Address.  S.  8. 

'ost-offi’ce,  St  John  S-lllll.  New  Wandxwr.rtU. __ 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Practically 
' ' e.1  I.,  eeneml  snnerviMon.  and 


lainted  with  the  tr.ule. 

the  management  * ' 

Builder." 


workmen.  —Address, 


TO  LAND  AND  TOWN  SURVEYORS. 

TXT  ANTED,  for  a short  period,  a GENTLE- 

YV  MAN  fuUy  qualified  in  the  Profession.  Three  guineas  per 
week  will  be  paid.— Apply,  with  references,  between  the  hours  of 
TWELVE  and  ONE  o'clock,  to  Mr.  JOSEPH  PATTISSON,  Surveyor, 
Vestry-hall,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 


w^: 


NTED,  an  elderly  Gentleman,  with  a 


respondeiiee  in  connexion  with  architectural  works.  A single  man 
preferred,  having  to  reside  near  the  Office,  S.W.  Security  and  a good 
personal  character  required.— Apply,  by  letter,  stating  age,  how  last 
engaged,  No.  794,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


■\17 ANTED,  a TRAVELLER,  in 

VV  Building  aud  Contracting  Trades.— Apply  to  Mr 


FISHER.  Clarence  Wharf,  Vauxhall.  S.E. 


WANTED,  a good  practical  SHOP  FORE- 

MAN,  for  a London  Builder  and  Contractor,  making  it  about 
i — -v.-  - — i ..  i ...  intiav  oiniinn  suinrv  4c  to  790,  Office  of  " The 


w 


ANTED, 


RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

_...,_JER.  Well  up  in  drawing,  estimating, 
cost,  and  general  routine.  Accustomed  to  the  supervision  ol 
,ud  possessing  a thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade, 
is,  J.  K.  40,  Maubey-grove.  Stratfortl,  E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


THE  Advertiser,  with  many  years  experience 

*— -i'a*.ear.  ,,.s_  r --Courier  Office,  Liverpool. 


rrlMBER  TRADE.  — WANTED,  by  th 

1 Advertiser,  age  31,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  or  SALK 
MAN,  or  both,  in  a retail  mahogany^  and  timber  yard.^ 


perience.  1 
character  o 
Builder." 


wiuiuK  L°  make  himself  usefuL  a — 

m a thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade  throughout.  Go 
* i i _ --  v-  avn  run.-t.  nf  - T1 


i honesty,  4c. — Address,  No.  670,  Office  of 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 


G ITUATION  WANTED,  in  the  Office  of 

n Timlier  Merchant,  as  TRAVELLER  or  CAERK  ^ 

•uA  .i.-iive  Imsiness  habits  : or  in  an  Office  where  a knowledge 


Man.  of  active  business  habits ; — — _.  - --- - - 
the  building  trade  would  be  valuable.— First-class  r 
Address,  T.  M.  23,  Charterhouse-square,  E.O. 


and  STEAM  JOINER: 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

MANAGER,  AGENT,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Can 
prepare  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates,  and  superintend  works. 
Hits  had  great,  experience  in  land  surveying  and  leteUing.  Aged  32. 
Address.  W.  D.  102,  Gloucester-crescent.  Westbourne  Park.  W. 


AW-MILLS  , a 

S -An  energetic  practical  FOREMAN,  of  manyyC, 
. iperience,  in  England  and  abroad  is  D [ , , ,Ite r ial"* ' 
vereed  in  saw-miU  accounts,  measuring,  and ^amv^Jr^  materisl*. 
svsteinutic  manager  of  machinery.  (Joiner.)  Ak'ed„31- 
Unexceptionable  reference.— Address,  KHEDIVE,  Exeter-plA 
t-green,  London. . Bj 


TO  XOBLE61EN.  ARCHITECTS. 


ND  BUILDERS. 


WAI 


NTED,  a FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS. 


t GOODWIN  4 WHITE'S 


■\17ANTED,  by  a London  Builder,  an  ex- 

VV  lierienced  YARD  FOREMAN.  State  age,  salary  required,  anc 


. . perienced 
where  employed,  n one  u 
Address,  No.  731,  Office  of 


character  need  apply.— 


WANTED,  an  energetic  GENERAL 

FOREMAN,  to  Take  the  Entire  Charge  of  the  Building  of  a 
large  School  in  Loudon.  None  but  efficient  men  need  apply. — AddreBS, 


■WANTED,  a P.E-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  WORKING  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  The  ndvertiser  has 


specification  to  pro- 

gem  at  the  crossings  in  the  streets  of 
by  the  Registrar  General.! 


Z QUANTITIES  and  MEASURING  -■ 

. J tmnvevmi  loo  gt i.n>inrw».«treet.  Hanipstead-road,  H■w,: 


Address,  SURVE 


, tnojia ii*i  TABLE,  cedar  of  Lebanon  top,  24  feet  round,  aud  other 
handsome  specimens  of  rustic  work,  FOR  SALE.— Address,  ALFRED 
WIN  FI  ELD,  High-street,  Hounslow.  


W ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  24,  a 

VV  SITUATION  in  the  Building  trade.  Is  a good  draughtsman, 
. . i i.--..  .. -.-wiii*. , a T7.I-, lit  vpfira  with  nre.- 


XXT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  age  21,  a 

VV  RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  a Builder  and  Contractor's  Office, 
had  cm  ui  experience  as  book  and  timekeeper.  C'an  assist  in 


if  last  employer,  738,  Office  of  " The 


WANTED,  SHOP  FOREMAN  of 

JOINERS.  Must  understand  machinery  and  be  competent 
to  set  out  all  kinds  of  Joiners'  work,  measure  up  material,  and  gene- 
rally superintend  this  department.— Apply  by  letter  (stating  terms 
and  giving  references)  to  S.  BRIGGS  4 SON,  Builders,  Birmingham. 


book  and  timekeeper, 
taking  out  quantities,  copy  and  trace  plans,  4c.  ar  -’ 
versed  in  Office  duties.  Good  references.— Addresi 
Cottage,  West-place,  Putney.  S.W. 


WA1] 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  ESTATE  AGENTS,  4c. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

, TION  aa  CLERIC  of  WORKS.  Has  a thorough  knowledge 
. the  business  in  all  its  brandies  (masonry  of  any  class  especially). 
Good  draughtsman,  well  up  In  quantity  taking.  —**  “ " n 

objection  to  Town,  country,  or  abroad.  Perm—-*- 
will  be  esteemed  a * ' J’’  *•>«•» 

Surrey. 


o: 


UANTITY  TAKER,  MEASURER,  aii 


prices,  offbra' TEMPORARY  ASSia lAmur.  in  mwn  £=» 

reasonable  terms.  References  if  required. -Address,  SL  RVBYC 


25.  Thornton-street,  Brixton-road,  S.W. 


riLERK  of  WORKS.-WANTED,  a E 

\ ) ENGAGEMENT  by  a thoroughly  practical  and  “pens**; 
xr™..  t fv.innleteil  large  silk-mills  in  Nottinghaiii,  aiu  » 


X y r.-X 1 1 -Q', I--" ■■  777°  . ---  .1  

j»«««w!!WJss5!ffl2rSiSS?82 


mail-  J 113 V wmpmivi.  -“S'-  -----  , -ruinrwil  ill  Mansfll. 

present  'STAFF* 


597caroitoe-street,  Teas  Hill-read,  Nottingham. 


B 


ELLHANGER — first-class,  is  _ 

fitter  WANTS  EMPLOYMENT.  Good  reference 
is,  R.  M.  54,  Arthur-street,  Clielsca.  S.M  . 


a good  Gi 

Age  i 


TH  DENT  & CO.  Manufacturers  of  TURR 

J.  CLOCKS.  Clnrr.ing^^ Ringing^  0 


Savoy-street,  Strand,  London. 


Apg.  31,  1872.] 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1543. 


he  Effect  of  the  Present  Industrial  Movement 
on  the  Value  of  Bailway  Property. 
i/AVi  N several  occasions  we  have 
Y^W^Y'  been  led  to  refer  to  the 
M ]/  subject  of  small-gauge, 

V\  \W/  Ar  light,  railways.  Since  the 
matter  was  first  mooted, 
we  have  never  failed  to 
JX  i regard  it  with  interest ; 
and  we  have  waited,  with 
the  patience  which  was 
necessary,  for  such  fur- 
ther details  of  actual  ex- 
perience as  should  throw 
a decisive  light  on  the 
character  of  the  scheme. 
At  the  present  time  the 
question  has  assumed  ad- 
ditional importance,  from 
the  fact  that  the  condition 
raUway  “Merest  of 
the  country  is  likely  to  be 
7 jy  /m v\-,  i affected  by  that  extraor- 
dinary revolution  in  prices, 
wages,  and  luxury  of  living, 
which  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  within  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  leud  calls, 
apparently  not  without 
success,  for  money  for 
7 possible  and  impossible  purpose  to  which 
uited  capital  can  be  applied,  are  so  numerous 
repeated,  that  it  is  evident  that  it  will  not 
from  inability  to  collect  capital  that  the 
ire  of  any  thoroughly  good  mode  of  invest- 
t is  to  be  anticipated.  It  is,  therefore,  at  a 
appropriate  time  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
ession  of  further  information  as  to  what 
been  actually  done,  and  as  to  what  is 
purse  of  execution,  for  which  we  have  more 
once  expressed  a desire, 
j is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  pro- 
rity  of  the  country  that  the  position  of  our 
t railway  interest,  in  face  of  the  augmenta- 
of  prices  and  of  the  rate  of  wageB,  together 
|l  the  general  diminution  in  the  hours  of  pro- 
"|ive  labour,  should  be  steadily  regarded. 

:i  total  receipts  of  our  railways,  in  1869,  were 
lin  as  41,595,6611.  Forty-seven  and  a half 
Kcent.  of  this  intake  was  absorbed  in  working 
nses.  For  the  sake  of  round  number's,  we 
assume  the  income  of  the  year  ending  at 
Rummer  last  at  forty-f our  millions  sterling; 
pf  which,  at  the  above-named  rate  of  profit, 
(thing  like  twenty-one  millions  will  have 
? fco  pay  working  expenses,  leaving  twenty, 
i millions  to  remunerate  the  proprietors, 
return  thus  made  may  be  taken  at  an 
age  of  3 6 per  cent,  (three  and  six-tenths) 
be  gross  total  outlay.  Owing  to  the  enforced 
:ng  of  the  capital  accounts,  and  the  steady 
ease  of  traffic  due  to  the  commercial  growth 
le  country,  the  actual  income  of  the  lines  as 
jiole  has  reached  a point  beyond  which  its 
ilopment  is  increasingly  lucrative.  The 
(fit  has  begun  to  accrue,  in  the  most  tangible 
Iner,  to  the  holders  of  original  stock,  who 
' long  been  overweighted  by  the  preferential 
guaranteed  charges.  Into  this,  however,  we 
lot  propose  now  to  enter ; our  point  being 
the  broad  general  prospect  was,  but  a little 
3 ago,  one  of  an  unusually  satisfactory  cha- 
(f ; a fact  of  which  the  public  showed  due 
eciation  by  the  sensitive  barometer  of  the 
■e  Market. 


In  face  of  an  increasing  traffic  which  en. 
couraged  such  brilliant  anticipations,  we  have 
now  to  place  the  unprecedented  movement  in 
those  items  which  form  the  main  working 
expenses  of  railways.  Coal,  iron,  and  labour,  as 
we  have  recently  Bhown,  are  gaining  upon  gold. 
That  is  to  say,  a larger  weight  of  gold  has  now 
to  bo  given,  than  was  the  case  a year  or  two  ago, 
in  order  to  purchase  a given  amount  of  either  of 
these  commodities.  But  it  is  exactly  in  these 
items  of  coal,  iron,  and  labour  that  the  main  out- 
lay of  railway  companies  consists.  We  are  not  in 
possession  of  sufficient  details  to  enable  us  to 
calculate  with  absolute  precision  the  influence  of 
this  rise  of  price  upon  future  dividend.  Indeed, 
the  calculations  of  one  month  may  prove  in- 
applicable in  the  next.  But  we  may  form  some 
idea.  To  rate  the  extra  cost  of  labour  alone, 
arising,  or  likely  to  arise,  from  the  short-time 
movement,  and  from  the  adjustment  of  wages  in 
one  employment  to  the  advance  obtained  in 
others,  at  10  per  cent.,  will  probably  be  far 
within  the  mark.  To  estimate  the  advance  on 
the  price  of  materials  at  30  per  cent,  will  also 
leave  a margin.  If,  therefore,  we  roughly  take 
the  general  augmentation  of  working  expenses  at 
20  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth,  of  their  recent  amount, 
we  shall  find  the  division  between  the  amount 
spent  in  earning  and  that  applicable  to  dividend 
to  be  materially  modified.  We  shall  require 
twenty-five  millions  and  a fifth  to  work  our 
lines.  We  shall  only  have  eighteen  millions  and 
four-fifths  to  distribute  as  interest  aud  dividend. 
We  thus  find  two-thirds  per  cent,  struck  off  from 
the  average  rate  of  dividend  at  a blow;  sup- 
posing, of  course,  that  no  great  increase  be 
effected  in  traffic  returns. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  by 
adopting  such  a wise  system  of  mutual  aid  and 
forbearance  as  would  be  proper  if  all  railway 
income  made  a common  purse,  very  much  might 
be  done  to  counteract  this  probable  deficiency. 
That  we  will  not  now  discuss.  Let  us  assume, 
if  necessary,  that  such  a union  has  taken  place. 
The  limits  of  the  savings  thus  to  be  effected  are 
definite.  The  limit  of  the  rise  in  cost  is  in- 
definite. The  obvious  remedy  will  be  rise  of 
fares.  But  rise  of  fares,  so  far  as  experience 
goes,  means  arrest  of  growth,  and  check  to 
prosperity. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  in  such  an  extension  of 
the  railway  system  as  shall  direct  fresh  streams 
of  traffic  to  the  centre,  as  well  as  to  the  extre- 
mities, of  our  great  network  of  iron,  that  we  see 
a probable  resource  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
enormous  railway  property,  in  a state  that  shall 
combine  the  national  advantages  of  the  best  ser- 
vice of  the  public,  and  the  due  payment  of  the 
proprietors  of  our  14,000  miles  of  railway.  This 
development  cannot  take  place  by  means  of 
branches,  such  as  we  formerly  attempted.  A 
certain  amount,  not  of  prospective,  but  of  actual, 
traffic  must  exist,  in  order  to  justify  the  construc- 
tion of  a branch.  We  have,  long  ago,  exceeded  the 
limits  of  a wise  economy  in  the  matter  of  branch 
lines ; nor  do  we  hold  that  delusive  estimates  of 
the  great  saving  that  can  be  effected,  for  example, 
by  making  the  rails  themselves  lighter,  can  do 
anything  but  mischief.  Looking  at  our  normal 
gauge  of  561  in.,  we  have  long  had  materials 
for  striking  a balance  between  economy  of  con- 
struction and  economy  of  working.  Undue 
saving,  in  the  first  instance,  is  not  economy.  The 
very  idea  of  a railway  is,  that  by  reducing 
friction  and  obviating  all  unnecessary  work  in 
the  way  of  overcoming  gravity,  recmxing  cost 
may  be  proportionably  reduced.  We  cut  hills 
and  embank  valleys  for  the  latter  purpose ; in 
fact,  to  save  going  up  any  hill  that  can  be 
avoided,  and  thus  lifting  weight  for  no  result ; 
aud  we  lay  iron  tracks  for  the  former.  We  have 
found  it  worth  while  to  lay  out  nearly  650 
millions  sterling  for  this  end ; and  so  far  as 
lines  of  the  ordinary  gauge  are  concerned,  those 
that  we  may  make  in  future  will  probably  cost 


more  per  mile  than  those  which  we  have  already 
made. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  share  in  those 
distant  excursions  to  which  London  has  rushed, 
as  if  in  one  great  exodus,  on  the  close  of  the 
session ; still  less  can  reside  for  a few  weeks  in  a 
village  separated  by  only  three  or  four  miles  of 
cross-country  road  from  the  nearest  railway 
station ; without  seeing  how  commercial  life  is 
nipped  and  strangled  by  disconnexion  with  the 
great  network  of  traffic.  The  question  of  trans- 
shipment, or  rather  of  change  of  vehicle,  enters  for 
something  into  this ; but  it  is  far  from  being  the 
most  important  item.  In  our  early  “ battles  of 
the  gauges,”  and  in  almost  all  disputes  concern- 
ing railway  extensions,  canal  development,  and 
the  like,  we  have  attributed  rather  too  much 
importance  to  this  single  item. 

It  is  quite  otherwise,  however,  with  road- 
traffic.  When  we  exchange  the  railway  for  the 
van  of  the  carrier,  or  the  cart  of  the  farmer,  we 
go  into  another  order  of  things.  Progress  then 
has  to  be  measured  by  yards,  instead  of  by 
miles.  Every  hill  is  a separate  difficulty,  to  be 
separately  and  painfully  encountered.  Instead 
of  communication  with  the  great  circulation  of 
the  country  by  every  train,  intercourse  is 
reduced  to  a daily,  an  alternate  daily,  or  a 
twice-a-week,  interchange.  A moral  effect  is 
combined  with  that  which  is  physical.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  send,  or  to  go,  to  the  nearest 
station  than  to  continue  the  course  from  that 
station  to  the  market-town.  In  fact,  on  the 
railway-lines  we  have  the  England  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ; off  them,  we  have  the  England 
of  the  eighteenth. 

The  one  assumption  which  lies  at  the  base  of 
this  great  national  difficulty  is,  that  a railway 
must  have  a track  of  56£  in.  in  width  between 
the  rails.  That  granted,  the  statu  quo  must 
remain,  or,  at  least,  can  only  be  gradually 
modified  as  the  gradual  growth  of  the  country 
will  warrant.  But  should  that  assumption  be 
granted  ? 

In  the  whole  course  of  industrial  art  we  may 
watch  a sort  of  periodical  oscillation  between 
the  two  opposite  (but  not  opposing)  principles  of 
strength  and  of  lightness.  They  are  the  Jachin 
and  Boaz  of  the  mechanic,  no  less  than  of  the 
mason.  Our  progress  has  been  often  alternate ; 
as  a man  plants  first  one  foot,  and  then  the 
other,  on  the  ground.  But  in  the  ultimate 
pattern  of  the  engineer,  the  living  organism,  we 
find  that  these  male  and  female  principles  are 
firmly  wedded.  From  this  union  result  the 
most  astonishing  mechanical  triumphs  of  nature, 

— those  displayed  among  the  aerial  tribes.  In 
the  megatherium  or  the  deinosaur  we  may  see  a 
magnificent  display  of  well-ordered  strength, — a 
veritable  broad-gauge  animal.  In  the  swift  and 
in  the  dragon-fly  we  see  that  combination  of 
material  and  of  structural  design  which  unites 
adequate  strength  with  requisite  lightness,  and 
enables  the  animal  to  exert  a velocity  of 
movement  that  beats  a firm  and  supporting 
path  through  the  air  itself. 

Yelocity,  we  learn  from  the  phenomena  of 
flight,  as  well  as  from  some  that  are  more  within 
our  present  power  of  production,  is  an  element 
of  such  importance  that  we  are  as  yet  far  from 
having  mastered  the  great  subject  of  its  rela- 
tions. It  is  the  feature  which  distinguishes 
dynamics  from  statics.  The  bicycle  may  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
mechanical  contrivance  may  be  made  to 
behave  in  a manner  which  was  not  anticipated, 
by  the  simple  fact  of  being  propelled  at  a given 
speed.  Many  things  conduce  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  as  yet  only  in  the  infancy  of 
mechanics.  If  so,  it  is  by  the  combination  of 
strength  with  lightness,  and  by  the  rendering- 
low  power  available  for  producing  high  velocity, 
that  progress  will  be  made.  Ever  since  the 
steam-engine  entered  upon  its  Promethean 
existence,  it  has  given  indications  of  the  direo 
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tion  in  which,  its  development  should  be  sought. 
Let  any  one  compare  one  of  the  massive, 
stationary,  heavily  counter-balanced  Cornish 
pumping-engines,  with  one  of  those  handy  and 
obedient  little  donkey- engines  (far  more  trac- 
table, a3  well  as  fifty  times  more  strong,  than 
their  four-footed  godfathers)  which  raised  stones 
and  pumped  water  for  the  service  of  the  Thames 
Embankment ; and  he  will  form  a very  good  idea 
of  the  kind  of  progress  of  which  we  speak. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  histoiy  of  railway  loco- 
motion we  shall  find  that  the  mechanical  pro- 
gress made,  great  as  it  has  been,  has  been 
mainly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
we  have  thus  indicated.  Messi's.  Braithwaite  & 
Ericssen’s  “ Novelty,”  which  attained  the  highest 
speed  in  the  famous  competition  of  1829  (though 
it  did  not  obtain  the  prize,  from  want  of  duly 
distributed  strength),  weighed,  with  water  and 
fuel  in  the  tank,  3 tons  17  cwt.  14  lb.  The 
“ Rocket,”  of  Messrs.  George  & Robert  Stephen- 
son, which  did  obtain  the  prize,  weighed  4 tons 
5 cwt.,  exclusive  of  a tender  which,  when  filled, 
weighed  3 tons  4 cwt.  In  1830  7-ton  engines 
were  considered  heavy.  In  1810  the  weight  had 
doubled.  In  1850  we  had  26-ton  engines 
1860  35-ton  engines.  There  are  goods  engines 
now  at  work  on  the  Continent  that  weigh,  ex- 
clusive of  tender,  45  tons  ; and  a design  by 
M.  Meyer,  which  has  been  much  commended, 
contemplates  a weight  of  60  tons,  exclusive  of 
tender.  Now  if  we  consider  the  velocity  at 
which  these  enormous  masses  of  iron  are  whirled 
along  the  rails,  the  blows  struck  by  the  revolution 


hour.  With  the  Fairlio  engine,  an  experimental 
speed  of  30  miles  to  35  miles  an  hour  is  said,  by 
Mr.  Spooner,  the  engineer,  to  have  been  attained. 
The  Festiniog  line  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
fair  criterion  for  a small  gauge,  as  it  was  not 
originally  constructed  for  locomotive  power ; and 
the  capital  account  has  been  increased  by  the 
expenses  of  conversion  and  change  of  plant. 
Still  the  accounts  given  of  its  traffic  show  a limi- 
tation of  working  expenses  to  351  per  cent,  on 
the  receipts,  and  a net  profit  of  124  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  three  times  the  average  net  earnings 
of  English  railways. 

The  chief  sources  of  information  as  yet  at  the 
disposal  of  the  public,  with  reference  to  the  im- 
portant question  of  small-gauge  railways,  are  the 
compilation  by  Mr.  Spooner,  of  which  we  gave  a 
notice  some  months  since,  and  the  little  book  by 
Mr.  Fairlie,  to  which  we  referred  in  a recent 
number.  The  great  literary  defect  of  these 
books  is,  that  they  are  argumentative  rather  than 
explanatory.  The  facts  which  they  contain  are 
so  mixed  up  with  the  estimates  of  what  is  ex- 
pected, that  it  is  difficult  for  the  engineer,  and 
all  but  impossible  for  the  ordinary  reader,  to 
winnow  the  chaff  from  the  grain.  Not  that  the 
chaff,  as  we  call  it,  is  by  any  means  worthless. 
Arguments  and  estimates  are  both  of  a very  sen- 
sible nature.  But,  after  all,  literary  ability  is  a 
great  desideratum,  and  the  best  cause  may  be 
stifled  by  advocacy  which,  while  honest  and  in- 
telligent, is  not  lucid  and  well  arranged. 

The  opinions  of  foreign  engineers  of  eminence 
are  cited  by  Mr.  Fairlie,  and  to  some  of  them  we 
~ ~ — ho 


of  the  driving-wheel,  the  lateral  stress  caused  I attach  great  weight.  M.  Eugene  Flachat, 
by  the  conical  tyre,  and  the  rigid  resistance  ' must  now  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  Doyen  or 
which  the  whole  surface  of  permanent  way  and  j the  profession  in  France,  has  reported  ^on  the 
substructure  must  present  to  the  terrific  force  small-gauge  lines  constructed  up  to  1867.  Mr. 
of  impact,  we  shall  find  that  a railway,  accord-  | Nordling,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Orleans 
in g to  M.  Meyer,  must  be  more  than  twelve  railway,  and  now  one  of  the  chief  engineers  of 
times  as  strong  as  a railway,  as  it  was  contem-  \ the  Austrian  railways,  a gentleman  of  whom  we 
plated  by  Captain  Ericssen.  We  have  made  had  the  opportunity  of  forming  a high  opinion 


to  our  own  more  independent  habits.  In  the 
United  States  the  average  dead  weight  of  pas- 
senger  stock  is  to  the  paying  weight  as  8 to  1.  t 
Now,  on  the  Norwegian  small-gauge  lines,  the 
dead  weight,  in  passenger  stock,  is  in  one  case 
2T5  to  1,  and  in  another,  T82  to  1.  On  the 
Novgorod  Railway  it  is  as  2’ 7 to  1 ; on  the 
Livny  Railway  as  2 5 to  1 ; on  the  Dunedin  and 
Port  Chalmers  Railway,  in  New  Zealand,  as  1/5 
to  1.  In  goods,  on  six  separate  lines  on  the 
small  gauge,  3 tons  of  net  weight  are  carried  per 
ton  of  dead  weight,  or  rolling  stock.  On  the. 
Montepone  line  24  tons,  and  on  the  Broelthat 
Valley  2 tons,  of  freight,  are  carried  per  ton  oH 
stock.  1 

Thus,  we  find  an  economy  which,  if  the- 
figures  stated  are  correct,  is  not  one  of  estimate 
but  of  fact,  of  at  least  4 to  1 in  the  carriage  eff 
passengers,  and  3 to  1 in  that  of  goods,  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  employment  of  the  small  gaugffl 
as  compared  with  that  in  ordinary  use.  That 
this  is  not  au  advantage  confined  to  very  short 
fines  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
length  of  the  fine  in  construction  from  Denver  to 
Mexico,  above  mentioned,  is  a thousand  miles.  ■ 
We  call  serious  attention  to  the  above  state! 
ments.  We  make  no  pretence  to  the  power  of 
prophecy.  Still,  that  the  adequate  investig^l 
tion  of  a great  industrial  question  may  enable! 
an  engineer  to  estimate  with  some  certitude  the 
course  of  its  proximate  development,  we  thinfc 
our  recent  articles  on  the  coal  question  have 
demonstrated.  We  now  think  it  pretty  clear 
that  an  unfavourable  change  is  at  hand,  unless 
some  measures  be  taken  to  avert  it,  in  the  value 
of  our  railway  property.  And  we  invite  those 
most  deeply  interested  to  investigate  that  method 
of  turning  seven  years  of  dearth  into  seven  years 
of  plenty,  which  is  offered  by  the  developeraeffl 
of  the  small  gauge. 


gigantic  strides ; but  we  have  made  them  in  a 
direction  involving  the  most  prodigious  outlay. 
It  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  we  have 
not  made  them  in  a wrong  direction. 

One  or  two  engineers  think  that  we  have. 
Not  only  so,  but  they  have  the  courage  of  their 
opinions.  They  have  not  contented  themselves 
with  an  abstract  view  of  the  subject.  They 
have  reduced  their  principle  to  practice ; and 
they  assert  that  the  results  of  that  practice 
justify  their  views.  Thus  far  they  have  a priina 
facie  case,  they  have  been  working  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  organic  engineering  of 
nature  ; while  the  gradually  increasing  weights 
piled  upon  the  driving-wheels  of  the  locomotive, 
from  the  time  of  Ericssen  to  our  own,  have  been 
so  many  triumphs  over  reluctant  and  abhorrent 
nature.  She  has,  perhaps,  not  been  without  her 
revenge. 

From  Portmadoc  to  Festiniog,  in  Merioneth- 
shire, there  was  constructed,  about  forty  years 
ago,  one  of  those  small  tramways,  worked  by 
horses,  which  are  the  lineal  ancestors  (we  do  not 
mean  to  pun)  of  the  railways  of  Great  Britain. 
We  are  told  by  Captain  Tyler,  formerly  Govern- 


when  in  his  former  post,  has  recently  collected 
and  published  important  information  on  the 
small-gauge  railways  at  pesent  being  worked. 
These  reports  ought  to  be  brought  before  the 
English  public. 

A line  14  miles  in  length  is  in  operation 
in  the  Broelthal  Yalley  which  pays  a dividend  of 
5-75  per  cent.,  with  a daily  traffic  of  40  tons  per 
mile.  A fine  of  S miles  long  has  been  constructed 
from  Tavaux  to  Ponsericourt,  in  France,  at  a cost 
per  mile  of  1,0001.  for  construction,  and  1,9201. 
for  rolling-stock.  Between  Antwerp  and  Ghent 
is  a railway  of  3 ft.  7 in.  gauge,  which  pays 
between  7 and  8 per  cent,  on  its  capital.  In 
Austria  the  Lambah-Gerumden  Railway  has  been 
open  for  several  years ; the  gauge  is  3 ft.  6 in., 
but  the  stock  i.s  old-fashioned,  and  the  speed 
slow.  In  Norway  M.  Carl  Pihl  has  constructed 
fines  on  a 3 ft.  6 in.  gauge,  through  very  uu- 


GLEANINGS  AT  THE  BRIGHTON  1 
MEETING. 

Sewage  and  Sewer  Gases. 

In  a paper  on  this  subject, — 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper  pointed  out  that  the  noxiou 
exhalations  rising  from  the  drains  of  large  citie 
are  daily  increasing  in  quantity,  and  that  the; 
threaten  serious  damage  to  the  public  liealtl 
Cases  of  drain-poisoning  are  not  uncommon,  am 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a thoroughfare  in  the  metro 
polis  that  is  free  from  the  foul  and  sickening 
odour  which  ascends  through  every  grating  com 
municating  with  the  sewers.  This  is  in  spite  o 
the  millions  that  have  been  spent  upon  Londo 
drainage,  and  the  sewer  gases  ane  still  th 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  sanitar 
engineer.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  th 
only  way  to  treat  them  is  to  provide  for  the 


mica  uu  ti  . — j — j . 

favourable  country,  at  mileage  cost  of  5,8001.  m | free  escape  into  the  atmosphere;  aml^le* 


one  instance,  of  4,6001.  in  a second,  and  of  3,142 
in  a third  ; including  rolling-stock,  material,  and 
workshops.  A 3 ft.  6 in.  gauge  line  has  been  con- 
structed in  Canada,  under  Sir  Charles  Fox  & Sons 
as  engineers,  called  the  Toronto,  Grey,  and  Bruce 


ment  Inspector  of  Railways,  that  it  was  made  ( Railway,  at  a reduction  of  about  25  per  cent,  on 


by  a gentleman,  who  ruined  himself  by  the 
undertaking,  to  reclaim  a large  piece  of  waste 
land  from  the  sea,  and  to  carry  down  slates  from 
the  quarries  in  the  Festiniog  mountains  for 
shipment  in  the  latter  port.  The  length  of  the 


the  estimate  for  a 4 ft.  8|  in.  fine.  From  Denver, 
in  Colorado,  a fine  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion to  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  a 3 ft.  gauge,  at  a 
of  36  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 


Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  of  the  ordinary  gauge, 


main  fine  is  13 miles,  and  there  is  an  additional  j which  was  constructed  by  the  same  engineers 
mile  of  branch.  The  average  rise  to  be  over-  and  the  same  contractors.  Thus  enough  evidence 


come  is  1 in  92,  for  124  miles.  The  steepest 
gradient  over  which  passengers  are  carried  is 
1 in  80 ; but  some  portions  of  the  fines, 
which  radiate  to  the  various  quarries,  are  worked 
by  locomotives  over  a gradient  of  1 in  GO.  The 
country  is  exceedingly  rough.  Ravines  are 
crossed  by  embankments  of  60  ft.  in  height, 
with  a breadth  of  10  ft.  at  the  top.  One  em- 
bankment, at  Traeth-Mawr,  is  900  yards  long ; 
the  deepest  cutting  is  27  ft.  The  sharpest  curve 
is  one  of  1|  chain  radius,  and  others  vary  from 
24  to  8 chains  in  radius.  The  fine  is  so  sinuous 
that  a moderately  long  train  may  be  on  two  or 
three  curves  at  once.  It  was  originally  laid  with 
rails  of  16  lb.  per  yard,  which  were  replaced  by 
30  lb.  rails.  These  were  in  use  for  eighteen 
years,  and  were  in  their  turn  replaced  by  double- 
headed rails  of  48  lb.  to  the  yard.  The  joints  are 
fished,  and  the  cross  sleepers,  3 ft.  apart  under 
centres,  and  2 ft.  under  joints,  are  of  larch,  4 ft. 
6 in.  by  9 in.  by  44  in. 

The  gauge  of  this  little  mountain  fine  is, 
accurately  measured,  a little  under  2 ft. ; say 
1 ft.  11|  in.  It  is  worked  by  specially-con- 
structed locomotives,  the  speed  having  been 
limited  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  12  miles  per 


is  already  in  existence,  if  it  were  carefully  col- 
lected and  lucidly  stated,  to  allow  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a very  definite  judgment  on  the  practical 
cost  of  small-gauge  fines. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  contemplated 
economy  of  from  25  to  36  per  cent,  on  cost  of 
construction  may  be  realised,  this  forms  but 
one,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  important, 
of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  small-gauge 
system.  For  the  mechanical  reasons  which  we 
have  above  adduced,  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  statements  of  the  great  saving  to  be  effected 
on  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  goods  and  passen- 
gers by  fight  and  well-designed  rolling  stock. 
The  dead  weight  of  the  ordinary  goods-trains, 
in  proportion  to  the  five,  or  paying  weight 
(exclusive  of  mineral  traffic),  in  the  United  King- 
dom, was  stated  in  a paper  read  before  the 
British  Association  in  1S70  at  7 to  1.  In  pas- 
sengers it  was  actnally  29  to  1.  In  France  the 
proportion  of  dead  to  five  weight  is  about  1|  to 
1 in  goods,  and  5 to  1 of  passengers.  Our  French 
neighbours  are  noted  for  their  tyranny  over 
their  passengers,  whom  they  pack  almost  like 
sheep,  and  drive  into  pens  with  stem  persecu- 
tion. We  see  the  economical  result,  as  compared 


recently  published  in  the  Times  gives  : 
that  the  sewer  gas  should  simply  be  dilute 
with  air  in  every  direction,  and  that  tall  chin 
neys  should  be  sent  above  the  houses,  so  as  1 
afford  outlets  for  it  in  regions  above  the  hA 
of  the  inhabitants.  So  desperate  a remedy  coni 
scarcely  have  been  proposed,  except  in  reeffl 
nition  of  a really  imminent  danger.  At  a raffl 
when  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  seem 
purity  of  atmosphere,  when  Smoke  Acts,  sx 
others  of  a similar  tendency,  are  being  rigid! 
enforced,  the  idea  of  building  tall  chimneys  1 
distribute  sewer  gases  over  our  dwellings  seen 
distinctly  retrogressive.  We  should  rather  J 
to  chemical  agency  for  effectual  and  prom 
assistance;  and  it  is  perfectly  practicable* 
arrest  the  fermentation  of  sewage  during® 
passage  through  the  conduits  and  to  prevenotk 
formation  of  gas.  While  watering  the  roai- 
and  streets  of  towns  during  the  last  four  yea 
with  a solution  of  mixed  deliquescent  ehloridi 
the  author  had  found  that  the  waste  soluth 
running  into  the  drains  had  exerted  a mark* 
effect  in  preventing  the  unpleasant  smell  ft 
merly  proceeding  from  them  ; and  he  had  th 
been  led  to  institute  experiments  which  had  co 
vinced  him  that  the  drains  of  London  and  oth 
large  towns  could  be  kept  perfectly  free  fre 
gas  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  Is.  per  he 
of  the  population.  He  proposed  to  intro® 
chloride  of  calcium,  either  in  powder  or  solutic 
directly  into  the  drains  and  sewers  at  tinr 
when  they  were  nearly  empty,  and  especially, 
times  of  drought.  The  effect  of  chloride  < 
calcium  upon  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  to  < 
compose  it,  and  to  form  neutral  chloride  1 
ammonium  and  carbonate  of  lime ; but 
treating  the  sewers  with  a chloride  of  calcn 
preparation  at  proper  times  the  generation 
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immonia  and  its  accompanying  products  of  de- 
imposition  would  be  prevented.  Ammonia  is 
enerated  m sewers  by  the  decomposition  of 
|rea  in  the  presence  of  water.  The  progress  of 
| us  decomposition  consists  in  the  fermentation 
i ® urea,  which  product,  plus  water,  is  equi- 
jilent  to  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Longstaff,  speaking  on  the  paper  iust 
ad,  said  the  evil  of  sewage  fermentation  was 
!|ry  great,  and  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
jbat  remedies  there  were  for  them.  He  stated 
at  he  had  factories  in  Yorkshire,  and  had 
ught  a remedy  for  these  evils  in  making  such 
nnexions  between  the  sewers  and  large  factory- 
alts  that  the  gases  passed  through  the  furnaces 
cl  thus  lost  their  noxious  character.  He 
gjPd  that  this  plan  had  been  effective,  and 
thought  that  the  same  course  should  be 
ppted  wherever  there  were  high  shafts  in  the 
Sff  Bewcrs‘  He  regarded  the 
Pject  dealt  with  in  the  report  as  of  twofold 
bortance  — in  its  sanitary  bearings  and  in 
pect  of  the  utilisation  question.  He  believed 
f ,e  S01!  of  England  would  bring  forth  three- 
' what  it  did  if  the  sewage  were  applied 
kerally ; but  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this 
rtry  Jhafc  the  agricultural  mind  was  slow  to 
moved  from  the  habits  of  previous  ages,  and 
another  tiling,  the  country  suffered  from 
,3e  engaged  in  farming  not  possessing  suffi 
(it  capita1  to  carry  on  their  business  properly 
considered  that  m dealing  practically  with 
question  of  the  utilisation  of  sewage  —in 
joiving  what  the  country  now  greatly  needed 
r whereby  the  sewage, Y Zw  » 

fed  bt°  IZ  "'nS'  b0  lJro£taMy  em. 

red  by  the  agriculturists,— the  committee 
been  c°th“f’  after  experiment 

b“l ‘ “f  °n'  hut  results  had 

pren  such  as  would  bo  of  value  to  the 
itry.  He  expressed  a desire  to  know 
butahhf  tTT  °f  H?01*1  reformation  was 

fes  wern  on  17  -tIie  &enfc*enien  whose 

bs  wore  on  the  committee  not  attending 

in  answer  to  Mr.  Long- 
as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  committee's 
llrches,  said  that  practical  value  ta 

tlTiT  0i  Xtt  Iiavillg  been  ascertained 
m the  use  on  a farm  of  100  parts  of  com. 

^“Ut  40  P“rts  were  found  in  the 
i "’ , naariy  one.lialf,  and  10 

ent.  went  off  m the  effluent  water,  in  the 
generally  of  nitrates,  but  in  a small  de-ree 

s— g t0  Boil  0TCr  "■hich  tS 

lett  oO  to  be  accounted  for,  and  he  believed 

o thatrdSeW°",d  b°  ;°U“d  ” tha  -I,  whS 
o that  degree  enriched.  The  10  per  cent 

Ps?Srd  °S  m Wab!r  W“  n°‘  saffiokmt  to 

Hope  said  the  value  of  sewage  in  the 

Hit  IT*5  °?Ul  e b.e  L'aSilT  estimated  from 
art  statement  of  facts.  In  Cheshire  the 
nee  was  made  of  3 acres  to  keep  each  cow 
fc  on  some  good  farms  2 acres.  Now 
■take  to  ‘ewaga  ae  a mannre,  ho  would 

tows  to  thTT  au4lclo?t  ryo-grass  to  keep 
tows  to  tho  1 acre,  and  he  could  go  to  five 

po  the  acre.  He  could  grow  80®  tons  of 

tnfanS.  a°re'  “d  conU  g“ 

| Jj'T*  rf erred  ‘o  the  difficulties  which 
ment  had  created  by  refusing  complete 
Ition  upon  this  subject,  and  pointe/ out 
3irmmgham,  by  the  vote  on  L Hebert 

hadteZ4?!  th°  “lilisati“o  of  the  sewage 
Z to  “St  °ut  of  existence  in  the 

Ed  that's  tD  O'ntertake.  He 

efused  tT  1 . Lo“°8  Commissioners 

rvthev  ° ff"UloanB  to  other  towns, 

HoE  <7tl  g undertake  to  work  out  the 

le  of  T^uUe  P0inted'  ““Other 

to  tf  rhlliculties  of  towns  in  this 

o two  rivem°  .1  ‘ whioh  atood 

isorvato T Tr,  Lea.  and  the  Thames, 
tho  drainage  'Thio11  had  refaBed  to 
™ the  disSot  profosSIfn  mtI<ir  tbem' 
the  Gove™™  -l  Sed  to  have  a sewage 
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bemg  directly  in  connexion  with  the  soil  of  the 
cioset,  and  thus  contamination  of  the  domestic 
water  ensued,  leading  to  disease  and  death, 


A Common  Migration  from  the  East,  shown  ly 
Archaic  Remains  in  America  and  Britain. 


In  a paper  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Phene  drew 
attention  to  a paper  read  by  him  last  year  at  the 
meeting  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  had  referred 
to  some  remarkable  mounds  in  North  Britain 
which  he  considered  were  identical  with  the 
berpent  and  Alligator  mounds  of  America.  He 
stated  that  since  that  meeting  he  had  opened  the 
most  perfect  of  these  British  mounds,  and  with 
very  satisfactory  and  interesting  results  ; but  as 
the  investigation  had  been  published,  he  should 
pass  on  to  other  matters.  He  pointed  out 
various  difficulties  he  had  met  with  in  coniine  to 
an  accurate  decision  about  the  mound,  but  how 
finally,  he  found,  on  reducing  it  to  scale,  and 
taking  the  various  levels,  that  it  agreed  almost 
entirely  wth  the  Egyptian  Urceus  and  the 
Phoenician  serpent  deity,  each  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  relics  now  extant  as  in  the  precise 
position  of  the  form  of  the  mound,  and  each 
with  the  solar  disk  at  its  head,  which  is  found  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  cairn  formerly 
described  as  the  head,  but  which  is  now  found 
to  be  in  the  position  of  resting  upon  it,  assuming 
the  figure  was  placed  vertically,  instead  bf 
horizontally  The  author  next  proceeded  to 
show  that  Ins  observations  on  this  point  also 
explained  the  only  ambiguity  in  the  case  of  the 
Ureat  American  Serpent  Mound  at  Ohio,  which 
fie  also  argued,  is  surmounted  by  the  solar  orb’ 
thereby  agreeing  with  the  Egyptian,  Phoenician, 
and,  as  lie  claims,  British  representations  also. 
Ho  quoted  a number  of  authorities  to  show 
that  the  words  O B,  meaning  Serpent,  and  O N 
meaning  Sun,  represented  the  Sun  and  Serpent 
deity,  commonly  worshipped  in  Egypt  and  Phce. 
mcia  ; that  the  same  word,  with  the  addition  of 

nnnlr7er,  Vs  foimd  “ Africa>  OBION  and 
Jr  ...  1 b°th  ^presented  serpent  and  solar 
deities  which  were  worshipped  by  some  tribes  in 
a visible  and  sensual  manner,  and  by  some  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  He  showed  how  rare  places 
witu  these  component  names  are : one  only  in 
v ^P<3f  f0Ur  °T  five  “ Asia>  where  the  worship 
of  the  Sun  and  Serpent  still  continues;  those 
already  quoted  in  Africa;  and  one  only  in 
America  directly : but  ho  proceeded  to  show 
that  some  of  the  American  names  in  the  districts 
ol  the  ancient  mounds  assimilated  very  nearly  to 
these,  making  allowances  for  no  greater  varia- 
tion than  had  taken  place  in  the  form  of  names 
in  their  transmission  from  Greece  to  Rome,  and 
concluded  Ins  argument  by  claiming  for  Oban 
(the  town  near  where  the  Argyleshire  mound  is) 
the  name  of  ‘ the  place  of  the  Serpent  and  Solar 
Deity  AB-ON  or  OB- AN,  which  he  quoted 
to  sW  were  used  indifferently,  as 
EBOE  and  OBOE  are  in  Africa,  each  having  also 
tliat  meaning. 


tion  of  Josephus,  answer  to  Maclirorus,  was 
reached  for  the  first  time. 


Hio  P -.t  proposed  to  have  z 

ry  p __ 
ridding 


Ives  of  their  sewage. 

r„r&vr«M-~withreg!,r‘jtoti»p™p»sea 
100  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  ol  the 

■atLc?£ry  shafts' reminded  th»»= 

•d  this  that  some  gases  from  sewers  were 
ire,  and  that  explosions  had  actually  oc- 
Gbgpughsuch  connexions.  He  added  that 
not  believe  typhoid  fever  was  caused  by 
! or  gases,  but  he  said  he  believed  this  dis- 
’s  caused  by  the  waste  pipe  in  the  cistern  , 


The  Moabite  Expedition. 

Dr.  Tristram,  in  the  course  of  his  paper  on 
this  subject,  spoke  of  the  “ Antonine  Itinerary  ” 
as  another  centre  for  exploration,  from  which  the 
most  remarkable  and  important  discovery  was 
made.  The  ruins  of  a magnificent  palace,  far 
more  perfect  than  anything  yet  found  in  Moab 
ot  so  early  a date,  were  discovered  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  east- south-east  of  Heshbon,  and 
form  a new  problem  for  oar  antiquaries  at 
home.  A quadrangle  of  freestone  encloses  a 
palace  of  brick.  The  quadrangle  is  170  yards 
on  each  side,  and  furnished  with  semicircular 
bastions.  On  either  side  of  the  only  entrance  is 
a facade  of  carved  work,  180  ft.  in  length  and 
i / tt.  in  height.  Animals,  birds,  flowers,  fruit,  and 
even  men,  are  chiselled  with  great  thoroughness 
of  work  and  delicacy  of  touch.  The  whole  is  in 
a marvellous  state  of  preservation.  The  vaulted  I 
roots  of  eight  chambers  of  the  palace  yet  remain, 
ihe  plan  and  details  have  led  Mr.  Fergusson  to 
conjecture  the  Persian  conqueror  Chosroes  to  be 
its  author.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  questions  the 
soundness  of  this  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  a 
military  invader  who  merely  crossed  this  tract 
on  his  way  to  Egypt  never  had  sufficient  hold 
upon  the  country  to  attempt  such  a work.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  A.D.  600  must  be  somewhere 
about  its  date.  The  Arabic  name,  Umm  Shittah, 
SI68  DwCh?e  7 the  bistory  of  this  remarkable 
piace.  Y est  of  the  direct  route  referred  to  above, 
wW°i?e  0f,Se  HaHirrhoe,  with  its  hot  baths, 

thorn  ^fir0d  fcl?e  G^eat  tried  for  a cure,  was  most 
thoiougldyexplored,  though  not  unknown  before; 

wlucih  ma8t  surely  from  its  modern 
name  and  its  similarity  of  position  to  the  descrip,  i 


The  Brighton  Intercepting  Sewer. 

This  was  fully  described  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Gamble. 
He  said,—  A portion  of  the  Intercepting  Sewer 
has  now  been  in  use  for  about  a year,  at  Clifton- 
ville  : that  is  to  say,  the  drainage  of  Cliftonvilk- 
runs  along  it  for  a short  distance.  Although 
the  gradients  of  the  road  at  this  end  of  Brighton 
are  by  no  means  steep,  and  the  gully-traps  are 
said  to  be  good,  yet  the  quantity  of  silt-like 

andJarg?  di,lts  thafc  corue  iu  is  quite 
moredffile.  This  has  to  be  removed  by  hand. 
At  Hastings  there  is  a very  fair  system  of 
flushing  by  aid  of  the  tide  in  operation,  and  the 
gullies  are  better  constructed  thau  usual,  having 
a speciai  catchpit  beside  the  actual  water-trap 
of  the  gully.  Nevertheless,  sand  collects  at 
every  junction,  and  has  to  be  taken  out  by 

Land.  • . . . But  not  only  does  the  road- 
drift  create  an  obstruction  which  collects  other 
and  more  noxious  materials,  but  it  often  sets 
hard  like  concrete,  and  has  to  be  dug  out  with 
pickaxes,  with  no  small  damage  to  tho  brick 
lining.  Whenever  possible,  road-gullies  ou~ht 
not  to  go  into  the  sewers  : in  front  of  Brighton 
they  might,  and  some  do,  go  on  to  tho  beach. 
No  objection  could  be  taken  to  this  being  done, 
it  a good  system  of  scavenging  for  horse-drop- 
pings, like  that  in  use  in  some  parts  of  London 
were  in  practice.”  Upon  the  subject  of  venti- 
lating-shafts,  which  are  to  be  placed  at  intervals 
of  about  200  yards  in  the  town,  and  100  yards  in 
the  country,  Mr.  Gamble  said, -“The  position 
ot  the  intercepting  sewer  precludes  us  from 
using  what  is,  perhaps,  the  best  way  of  venti- 
lating sewers,— viz.,  by  tall  shafts  taken  up  by 
the  side  of  houses  and  above  the  levels  of  the 
roofs.  ....  It  has  been  suggested  to 
move  fans  by  aid  of  the  current  below : but 
apart  from  the  liability  of  any  such  arrangement 
to  get  choked,  the  worst  smells  are  given  off 
when  there  is  least  water.”  “An  objection 
nas,  says  Mr.  Gamble,  “been  made  to  the 
intercepting  sewer,  that  it  is  an  elongated  cess- 
pool. But  it  is  surely  worse  to  have  the  sewers 
as  they  are  at  present  than  to  have  a cesspool 
iong  enough  and  so  placed  that  the  sewage  will 
run  nght  away  out  of  the  limits  of  the  town.  As 
pointed  out,  even  if  300,000  cubic  feet  were 
backed  up  in  the  sewer  at  high  water,  it  would 
not  reach  within  a mile  of  Kemp  Town,  and  all 
the  gases  would  pass  up  the  air-shafts  on  the 
Newhaven-road.  The  outfalls  under  the  present 
system  are  equally  blocked  at  high  water,  but 
the  gases  have  nowhere  to  escape  except  back 
mto  the  town.”  In  reply  to  questions,  Mr. 
Hamble  said  he  could  not  say  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  sewer,  as  only  about  one-third  was 
«n'XnA7mSme,d'  Tbe  engineer's  estimate  was 
oUjDUUt.  Ihe  works  were  stopped  at  present,  in 
consequence  of  a change  of  contractor:  other- 
wise Mr.  Hawkshaw  would  have  been  happy  to 
conduct  members  over  them. 


The  Barrows  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds. 

The  Rev.  W.  Greenwell  read  a description  of 
the  round  barrowB  and  their  contents.  In  general 
iorm  these  barrows  are  either  conical  or  bowl- 
shaped. It  is  probable  that  many  had  original  1 y 
an  encircling  mound  or  a ditch,  or  both,  at  the 
base ; but  if  such  were  the  case,  all  traces  of 
these  enclosures  have  been  destroyed.  The 
barrows  were  constructed  of  the  materials  nearest 
at  hand,  more  commonly  of  earth  than  of  chalk. 

. ey  are  usually  associated  in  groups,  but  a 
single  barrow  is  not  uncommon.  As  a rule  they 
have  been  erected  on  high  ground.  The  bodies 
buried  under  the  mounds  occur  at  various  levels, 
the  centre  burial  being  usually  in  a grave  exca- 
vated in  the  chalk.  Generally,  there  is  nothing 
to  protect  the  body  from  the  pressure  of  the 
overlying  soil,  interments  in  cists  being  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  the  wolds.  Rarely  the  body 
has  been  protected  by  a coffin  formed  of  a hol- 
lowed tree-trunk.  The  remains  of  the  body, 
when  burned,  are  sometimes  enclosed  in  an  urn. 
Secondary  interments  are  common,  and  the 
bodies  previously  buried  have  been  thereby  dis- 
turbed, and  the  bones  scattered.  In  some  in- 
stances the  burials  were  by  inhumation,  in  others 
after  cremation,  the  former  practice  being  by 
far  the  more  common  in  the  wolds.  In  cases  of 
burial  by  inhumation,  the  unburnt  body  is  always 
found  lying  on  the  side  in  a contracted  position, 
with  the  knees  drawn  up  towards  the  head.  This 
was  evidently  not  due  to  the  requirements  of 
space,  but  must  have  originated  in  some  settled 
principle,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  under- 
stood, but  which  appears  to  have  been  common 
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to  all  mankind  at  a certain  stage  of  development. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  imitation  of  the  natural  pos- 
ture assumed  in  sleep  when  the  individual 
sought  warmth.  The  direction  of  the  body  seems 
to  follow  no  rule. 

The  barrows  contain  numerous  weapons  and 
implements  of  stone  (including  flint),  of  bronze, 
and  rarely  of  bone  or  horn.  The  catalogue  of 
stone  implements  includes  almost  all  those  which 
occur  elsewhere,  but  the  bronze  articles  are  very 
limited.  In  248  burials  by  inhumation  and  after 
cremation  thirty-nine  had  articles  of  flint  or 
other  stone,  ten  of  bronze,  and  three  of  horn. 
From  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  barrows  it 
appears  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  York- 
shire wolds  must  have  lived  in  an  organised  state 
of  society;  that  they  possessed  domesticated 
animals,  and  cultivated  grain ; that  they  manu- 
factured woollen  and  perhaps  linen  fabrics  ; and 
that  they  had  attained  considerable  skill  in 
metallurgy,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery,  though  ignorant  of  the 
potter’s  wheel.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  their 
custom  to  bury  with  the  dead  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  deceased,  and  perhaps  their 
slaves.  The  round  barrows  yield  both  dolichoce- 
phalic and  bracbycephalic  skulls.  The  short- 
headed race  were  taller,  more  strongly  built,  and 
harsher  in  features  than  were  the  long-headed 
people.  With  regard  to  the  age  of  the  round 
barrows,  the  author  feels  safe  in  not  attributing 
to  them  too  high  an  antiquity  by  referring  them 
to  a period  which  centres  more  or  less  in 
B.C.  1000. 


THE  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  EXCURSION* 

As  early  train  from  Stamford  brought  our 
party  to  Elton,  on  Wednesday,  the  21st,  to  com- 
mence a round  of  churches  in  the  district  adjoin- 
ing Oundle.  Of  these  Fotheringay,  the  first 
visited,  is  a very  fine  example  of  a large  spacious 
church  entirely  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with 
a tower  crowned  by  an  octagon  lantern  of  very 
stately  character,  and  forming  an  exceedingly 
fine  object  as  seen  from  the  south-east  and  north- 
east. The  large  deep  buttresses  externally,  and 
the  peculiar  thin  flying  buttresses  to  the  clear- 
story, are  well  worth  attention  as  a piece  of  good 
and' effective  building ; and  the  west  doorway  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  style.  The 
church  has  no  chancel,  an  omission  which  gives 
a very  peculiar  character  to  the  interior.  The 
broad  walk  up  the  church,  overshadowed  by  a 
complete  continuous  “ pointed  vault”  of  foliage, 
through  which  the  sunlight  made  an  intricate 
diaper  on  the  path,  was  not  the  least  pleasant 
feature  in  connexion  with  Fotheringay.  The 
tower  and  spire  of  Warmington,  our  next  halting- 
place,  are  well  known  as  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  Early  English  period : the  scale  is 
small,  however,  and  the  proportion  of  the  spire 
somewhat  broader  and  shorter  than  most  of  the 
said  illustrations  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The 
inspection  of  this  and  some  other  well-known 
spires  will  confirm  the  opinion  we  have  expressed 
on  a previous  occasion  as  to  the  inaccuracy, 
especially  in  regard  to  general  proportion  and 
outline,  of  Wickes’s  illustrations,  from  which 
many  students  have  taken  their  idea  of  the 
structures  they  were  unable  to  visit.  The  roof- 
shafts  at  Warmington  (which  carry  a wooden 
vault  of  simple  design)  have  remarkably  beautiful 
carved  capitals,  which  have  not  yet  been  illus- 
trated. Tansor,  with  its  short  tower  covered 
thickly  with  ivy,  is  a small  unpromising-looking 
structure  externally,  possessing,  however,  no 
small  interest,  and  comprising  specimens  of 
nearly  every  period  of  English  architecture. 
The  older  part  of  the  nave-arcades,  towards  the 
west  is  Early  Transitional  of  a very  good  type ; 
the  church  was  remodelled  in  the  Early  English 
period,  and  the  nave  lengthened  in  that  style. 
The  most  singular  point  in  the  church  is  the 
continuous  rise  of  the  floor  from  west  to 
east,  making  a difference  of  nearly  2 ft.  or 
thereabouts  in  the  levels ; the  capitals  of 
the  nave  arcade,  though  very  irregular, 
diminish  in  height,  in  the  main,  in  the  same 
direction.  Was  this  one  of  those  odd  attempts 
at  artificial  perspective,  specimens  of  which  are 
to  be  found  here  and  there  on.  the  Continent  ? 
More  likely  it  was  accident,  or  carelessness. 
Proceedings  were  diversified  here  by  some  organ- 
playing by  a member  of  the  party,  on  a small 
but  remarkably  pleasing  instrument  by  Walker, 
of  London ; winding  up  with  a certain  prelude 
and  fugue  of  Bach,  dear  to  musicians  as  “the 
little  E minor”  (as  distinguished  from  the  “big” 


* See  p.  660,  ante. 


ditto).  Cotterstock,  to  which  wo  next  find  our 
way,  is  a small  church,  notable  chiefly  for  a fine 
east  window ; also  for  a bit  of  flat  fleu r-de-l/is 
cusping  in  one  of  the  tower  windows,  unusual 
and  very  modem-looking  in  appearance,  though 
evidently  old.  Here  we  lunch  under  an  avenue 
of  trees,  assisted  in  our  operations  by  the 
hospitality  of  a genial  old  farmer  of  the  place, 
who  insists  upon  bringing  out  to  us  mighty 
flagons  of  “home-brewed  ” from  his  own  Btores 
such  material  as  is  not  to  be  had  from  the 
degenerate  taps  of  town  inns,  large  or  small. 

We  give  our  hearty  old  friend  three  cheers,  and 
drive  off  in  a state  of  mind  to  do  justice  to  the 
beauties  of  Polebrook.  This  small  out-of-the- 
way  church  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  interest- 
ing of  our  series.  The  church  is  Transitional 
and  Early  English,  of  the  finest  types ; it  is 
nearly  square  on  plan,  being  only  three  bays 
long,  and  having  nave  and  aisles,  and  a north 
transept  of  considerable  depth,  the  width  of  the 
eastern  bay.  The  arcade  of  the  north  side  is 
rich,  but  comparatively  Early  Transitional  work, 
the  south  side  later,  approaching'to  the  fully- 
developed  Early  English  style  (to  which  the 
tower  and  spire  belong).  The  north  transept 
contains  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic 
specimens  of  an  Early  English  wall  arcade  that 
could  be  seen.  The  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
nave  capitals  is  also  remarkable.  No  one  coming 
to  the  neighbourhood  should  omit  a visit  to  this 
church  (about  two  miles  eastward  of  Oundle),  on 
account  equally  of  its  detail  and  general  plan 
and  arrangement,  which  are  alike  most  sug- 
gestive. Barnewell  St.  Andrew,  two  miles 
farther  south  (for  we  are  progressing  down  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county  now),  is  a small 
church,  the  chancel  at  present  under  “ restora- 
tion,” which,  in  this  case,  nearly  includes  re- 
building  ; style,  mostly  Early  English,  remark- 
able for  the  profuse  use  of  the  “ dog-tooth  ” 
ornament ; also  for  a door  in  the  west  tower, 
calculated  to  puzzle  archaeologists,  and  which 
was  set  down  by  some  of  the  party,  our  leader 
inclnded,  as  a seventeenth-century  attempt  to 
imitate  “ Decorated  ” work.  Are  we  quite  in  a 
position,  by  the  way,  to  say,  whenever  a bad  and 
clumsy  piece  of  work  is  found,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  modern  period?  There  might  have  been 
clumsy  masons  even  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
exceptions  to  the  rule, — or  perhaps  amateur 
architects.  From  hence  to  our  next  rendezvous, 
Tichmarsh,  is  a beautiful  drive  of  about  four 
miles ; and  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  more  pleasant  or  more  thoroughly 
English  in  character  than  the  main  road  at  this 
point,  with  a wide  border  of  turf  on  each  side, 
lofty  thickset  hedges,  and  over  them  an  almost 
unbroken  row  of  fine  tall  trees  overshadowing  the 
road,  and  screening  the  sunlight  just  enough  to 
make  the  effect  perfect.  The  church  at  Tich- 
marsh is  altogether  modem  internally,  and  good 
work,  containing  also  an  organ  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
which,  so  far  as  it  is  finished,  fully  confirms  the 
reputation  which  this  rising  builder  is  already 
establishing.  Architecturally  the  point  of  interest 
is  the  tower,  of  late  date,  the  lower  portion  of 
which,  with  its  deep  buttresses  and  rich  profu- 
sion of  quatrefoil  panelling,  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, is  a remarkably  fine  piece  of  work. 
Here  we  are  entertained  with  tea  and  coffee,  on 
the  rectory  lawn,  under  the  shade  of  a great 
cedar-tree,  celebrated  for  its  size  and  beauty, 
and  opposite  to  the  garden  front  of  the  new 
rectory,  a most  pleasant  bit  of  domestic  building 
by  Mr.  Browning,  of  Stamford,  whose  good  work 
and  true  feeling  for  his  art  we  have  had  several 
times  occasion  to  recognise  in  the  course  of  our 
excursion.  From  hence  we  take  train  to  Oundle, 
find  our  way  over  the  long  bridge  which  forms 
the  approach  to  the  town,  and  charge  the 
Talbot  Inn  in  great  force.  This  is  a picturesque 
old  house,  worth  a note  in  itself,  particularly  the 
solid  old  staircase  leading  up  to  the  dining-room, 
and  lighted  by  mullioned  windows,  looking  out 
into  the  courtyard,  and  the  long,  low  room,  with 
its  two  large,  fine  stone  fireplaces,  belonging, 
like  the  staircase,  to  the  Jacobean  Renaissance 
period ; and  it  is  only  justice  to  add  that  the  fare 
and  the  attendance  were  equally  of  the  good 
old-fashioned  kind,  and  that  plenteousness  and 
civility  went  together.  After  dinner  arrange- 
ments were  entered  into  for  obtaining  photo- 
graphs of  some  of  the  places  visited  during  the 
day,  the  objects  to  be  photographed  being  put  to 
the  vote  by  a show  of  hands.  Then  came  a 
turn-out  to  the  church,  obligingly  lighted  up  for 
our  inspection.  More  organ-playing  here,  to  an 
extensive  congregation,  winding  up  with  a 
general  hymn-singing.  As  to  the  church,  the 
interior  has  been  well  restored,  but  is  not  re- 


markable, except  for  size.  The  upper  stage  of  I 
the  tower  is  one  of  the  finest  bits  to  be  found  in 
the  kingdom,  very  unusual  in  design,  and  was 
one  of  the  objects  almost  unanimously  selected 
for  photograpliic  illustration.  . ,1 

Half-past  seven  the  next  morning  found  us,  by  , 
train,  at  Thorpe  Station,  five  or  six  miles  south  . 
of  Oundle,  whence  (after  first  losing  our  nay  .; 
and  being  deposited  in  a cul-de-sac  in  the  church- 
yard of  Lifford-cum-Wigsthorpe  ”)  we  found  our 
way  to  Aldwinole,  of  which  the  older  church,  St. 
Peter’s,  is  well  known,  from  illustrations,  for  its 
beautiful  simple  tower  and  spire  of  Late  Deco- 
rated  date.  The  later  tower  of  All  Saints  , less  ■ 
known,  deserves  to  bo  more  so,  as  a remarkably 
good  example  of  Early  Perpendicular  woi  ,, 
unusually  artistic  in  design  in  the  upper  stage,  i 
and  notable  for  a treatment  of  mouldings  and 
details  in  which  a good  deal  of  the  richness  and 
well-rounded  relief  characteristic  of  the  Deco-i 
rated  period  is  combined  with  the  forms  and 
general  treatment  of  the  later  period.  As  a 
specimen  of  masonry  this  tower  is  admirable. 
In  this  village  Dryden  was  bom  ; tradition  says, 
in  the  house  now  the  Parsonage,  but  this,  as  the 
spectator  said,  “wants  confirmation.  I he  l 
name  of  the  author  of  “Absolom  and  Ahito-. 
phel  ” certainly  suggests  associations  curiously 
at  variance  with  the  aspect  of  this  quiet,  retire  < 
country  village.  A drive  of  a mile  brings  us  o 
Lowick,  a church  entirely  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  aud  with  a tower  and  lantern  not  without! 
merit,  but  the  whole  thing  is  weak  and  wirya 
In  the  church  are  the  chapel  and  some  monument* 
of  the  Sackville  (Lord  Dorset)  family,  and  a, 
rather  singular  monument,  having  two  recum- 
bent  effigies  with  canopies  at  their  heads  placed 
horizontally  ; the  back  of  the  canopies  decorate^ 
with  small  and  delicate  panel-work.  Ishp  alstj 
is  a late  Perpendicular  church,  small,  with  £ 
pretty  spire,  but  not  otherwise  interesting ; but 
our  next  stage,  Woodford,  is  a somewhat  notable 
church.  There  is  here  what  may  be  termed  ij 
double  chancel  arch,  one  in  the  usual  position; 
and  one  three  bays  to  the  westward ; both  arche ; 
of  the  same  date  in  regard  to  mouldings,  &c.\ 
and  apparently  built  together.  At  the  poim 
where  the  western  arch  occurs  are  two  transvera 
arches  across  the  aisles,  balancing  the  thrust  d 
the  centre  one ; the  south  aisle  has  three  suo 
cross  arches  from  pier  to  south  wall.  lu 
chancel,  even  beyond  the  eastern  arch,  is  a 
unusually  long  one.  The  north  arcade  of  tl: 
nave  is  Transitional  work,  of  unusual  interest,-, 
the  capitals  mostly  advanced  to  a tolerably  lug 
state  of  ornamental  elaboration,  but  the  arcac. 
having  perfectly  plain  semicircular  arches,  wit 
a square  soffit.  The  south  doorway  is  exceed 
ingly  rich  in  decoration,  and  contains  m tl, 
arch-mould  an  under-cut  stem-and-leaf  omr 
ment  curling  from  one  member  to  another  acroi| 
a deep  hollow,  the  tenuity  of  the  stem  heii 
seeming  more  like  what  would  be  suitable,  f* 
ironwork  : that  it  should  have  remained,  sine 
the  fourteenth  contury,  almost  unbroken  ai 
perfect,  shows  that  the  stone  must  have  bM 
very  carefully  selected  in  the  first  instance. 
the  whole,  Woodford  is  a church  which  will  repb 
study,  both  as  to  detail  and  general  treatments 
Ringstead  is  a church  with  a fine  spire 
Early  English  date,  remarkable  for  its  bread 
and  simplicity  of  treatment ; there  is  a li 
arcade  of  the  same  date,  with  the  singular 
that  the  capitals  (moulded  only,  without  carvmf 
are  of  different  heights,  some  shallower  th; 
others.  It  is  a small  church  with  nave  and  nor 
aisle  only.  But  Ringstead  is  noticeable  as  t 
first  church  in  our  series,  as  we  go  southw|i 
in  which  we  find  the  suggestion  of  a constructs 
polychromy,  very  largely  used  in  many  church 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  by  the  inti, 
duction  of  bands  of  the  dark  reddish  bro> 
iron-stone  which  forms  a large  part  of  t 
geological  formation  of  this  portion  of  Nortbami 
tonshire.  In  the  present  instance  the  use  of 
red  stone  is  oddly  partial  and  irregular  ;h< 
and  there  a voussoir,  or  a band  in  the  middled 
a pier ; in  another  place  a whole  pier  compos, 
of  it,  &c.  But  as  we  proceed,  and  come  into  >' 
centre  of  the  iron-stone  district,  we  fiad  tl 
introduction  of  the  iron-stone  in  contrast  W: 
the  grey  oolitic  limestone,  more  and  more  cCi 
mon,  and  carried  out  with  increasing  reSula”  I 
forming  the  keynote,  too,  of  several  modr, 
restorations.  One  cannot  help  noticing,  mde 
when  going  rapidly  in  this  way  from  one  gr< 
of  churches  to  another,  the  manner  in  which 
design  of  the  buildings  is  coloured,  so  to  speaks 
the  nature  of  the  formation  on  which  they  ii 
built  ; a relation  between  circumstances  ?: 
results  of  course  much  more  pronounced!, 
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times  when  transit  was  slow  and  difficult  than 
in  these  railway  days.  Indeed,  the  remarkable 
range  of  fine  churches  which  runs  through  Lin. 
colnsliire  and  Northamptonshire  might  almost 
be  described  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  lias  and 
great  oolite  deposits  which  are  laid  bare  at  this 
part  of  England,  and  furnish  the  main  portion  of 
the  magnificent  building  stone  which  enabled 
the  Mediaeval  builders  of  this  neighbourhood  to 
construct  such  beautiful  and  enduring  works. 
Where  these  formations  crop  out  there  are 
the  best  churches;  where  they  disappear  the 
churches,  as  a rule,  decrease  in  interest.  This 
connexion  of  works  of  art  which  are  compara- 
tively only  the  productions  of  to-day,  with  the 
formation  of  deposits  of  clay  and  minute 
shells  countless  ages  ago,  suggests  matter  for 
many  reflections,  which  yet  we  will  not  follow 
cut  here,  but  go  on  to  Denford  Church,  only 
noticeable  for  its  picturesque  situation,  a pretty 
spire,  and  the  existence  of  some  of  those  pots 
built  into  the  wall  in  the  chancel,  the  discovery 
of  which  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  some 
years  ago,  and  which  were  said  to  have  some 
acoustic  object,  a suggestion  pretty  generally 
given  over  to  contempt  by  our  party.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  acoustic  object  they 
I could  fulfil ; though  it  is  credible  that  the 
Medieeval  builders  may  have  had  some  un- 
founded fancy  of  that  kind.  We  next  proceed 
to  Raunds,  with  its  famous  tower  and  spire, 
grandly  situated  at  the  crown  of  a steep  field, 
from  which  an  excellent  view  of  it  is  obtained. 
This  tower  has  been  a good  deal  illustrated,  but 
I mostly  very  inadequately,  and  must  be  seen  to  be 
I properly  appreciated.  It  is  worth  noting  how 
I fine  is  the  contrast  between  the  rich  treatment 
I of  the  tower,  with  its  multiplication  of  buttresses 
i and  set-offs,  and  the  plain  masonry  and  long  lines 
| of  the  spire,  broken  only  by  comparatively  small 
lucarnes.  The  disproportion  between  the  size  of 
I the  church  and  its  tower  is  remarkable  even 
I now,  and  must  have  been  much  more  so  before  the 

| present  late  clearstory  was  added,  and  when  the 
I church  was  comprised  within  the  limits  shown  by 
I the  weather-mark  visible  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
I tower,  within  the  church.  Clearly  utilitarian 

I theories  of  building  were  not  predominant  when 
this  tower  was  built.  With  this  feature  the  in- 
terest of  Raunds,  to  the  architect,  begins  and 
ends ; the  church  is  tame  and  poor  in  design,  and 
. an  wretched  condition ; dirty,  dilapidated,  fitted 
I with  wretched  worm-eaten  pews ; the  south  wall 
I of  the  nave  and  aisle  bulging  to  a dangerous  ex- 
I tent  from  the  spreading  of  the  roof : unless  some- 
I thing  is  speedily  done  the  building  will  be  unsafe. 

I The  manners  of  the  natives,  who,  in  a dirty  dis- 
I orderly  crowd,  followed  our  party  into  the  church, 

I seemed  to  match  only  too  well  with  the  state  of 
I the  village  sanctuary.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say 
I whose  fault  it  is,  or  whether  there  is  any  fault  in 
| the  matter,  but  certainly  Raunds  leaves  a melan- 

Ioholy  impression,  or  depression,  on  the  spirits, 
as  of  a place  morally  and  materially  neglected. 

■ The  little  chui'cli  of  Stanwick,  with  its  octagonal 
I tower  almost  unique  in  design,  is  the  last  on  our 
I -day’s  route.  The  situation  of  the  church  on  the 
I side  of  a descent,  and  surrounded  with  trees,  is 
I most  picturesque,  and  would  make  an  excellent 
I subject  for  an  artist;  the  only  particularly  note- 
I worthy  thing  in  the  interior  (which  has  one  aisle 
I only,  on  the  south  side)  is  the  singular  niche  just 
I within  the  chancel,  behind  the  north  front  of  the 
E chancel  arch,  and  facing  to  the  east,  the  use  or 
E origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  A 
| drive  of  six  or  seven  miles  brings  us  to  Welling- 
I borough,  where  we  are  to  stay  the  night ; a place 
I soon  to  become,  probably,  the  centre  of  an  active 
I iron  working  district.  We  come  here  fairly  on  to 
I the  iron-stone  formation ; instead  of  the  grey 
I limestone  road,  we  have  a dark  red  dusty  higli- 
I way,  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  and  the  inevitable 
I disfigurement  of  the  face  of  the  country  by  ex- 
I cavations,  furnaces,  chimneys,  and  other  such 
E defilers  of  the  landscape,  has  already  made 
I some  progress.  The  strange  point,  indeed,  is 
I;  • that  the  richness  of  this  district  in  iron  should 
It  not  earlier  have  been  noticed  and  turned  to 
I account ; and  that  stone  should  have  been 
| used  for  building  in  the  churches  of  the 
I district  nearly  500  years  ago,  with  the  iron 
I seams  actually  cropping  out  from  the  worked 
■ face  of  the  stone  (as  may  be  noticed  in  the 
I external  walls  of  many  of  the  churches  in  the 
I south  of  the  country),  so  that  it  can  be  filed  off; 

I and  yet  that  it  should  only  have  occurred  to 
| people  within  a few  years  back  that  it  might  be 

I put  to  a more  remunerative  use  than  building 
with  it.  Whether  the  “ wealth”  of  a district,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  is  promoted  by  this 
kind  of  tillage  of  the  soil,  may  be  questioned ; 


but  the  fiat  has  gone  forth,  and  the  iron  industry 
null,  no  doubt,  be  more  and  more  actively  culti- 
vated in  Wellingborough  and  the  neighbourhood 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  town  itself,  never, 
we  should  fancy,  a very  interesting  one,  has 
already  begun,  in  its  newer  portions,  to  put  on 
that  look  of  unutterable  ugliness  and  grimness 
which  appears  the  inevitable  aspect  to  which 
towns  come  that  take  to  iron  manufacture, — an 
industry  before  which,  under  whatever  form, 
beauty  seems  to  fly  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  must  have  been  of  the  ironfounders  that  the 
prophet  said,  “ The  land  is  as  a Garden  of  Eden 
before  them,  and  behind  them  a desolate  wilder- 
ness.” Let  us  hope  there  is  solid  good  enough 
to  compensate  for  these  inevitable  evils,  but  one 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  doubt  it. 

The  church  at  Wellingborough,  of  which  we 
saw  the  interior  by  gas-light  only,  is  a fine, 
spacious  building,  mostly  of  late  date,  and  well 
and  carefully  restored  recently  by  Mr.  Law,  of 
Northampton.  Some  remarks  on  what  was 
noticed  in  the  churches  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wellingborough  and  Northampton 
we  defer. 


THE  VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION 
AND  THE  WORKING  ARTIST. 

According  to  all  report,  what  has  hitherto 
been  done  in  the  way  of  exhibitions  will  be  far 
excelled  by  that  which  is  to  fill  the  world’s  eye 
in  the  forthcoming  year.  We,  of  course,  refer 
to  the  “Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,”  now  in 
active  course  of  maturing  itself,  both  here  and 
everywhere  else.  A few  words  about  it  in  time 
may,  we  think,  be  useful.  We  have  before  us 
the  general  and  very  comprehensive  programme, 
almost  a comfort  to  see  ; for  so  much  has  been 
thought  of,  and  methodically  put  together  and 
arranged.  The  whole  idea  is  under  the  highest 
possible  patronage, — that  of  his  Imperial  and 
Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph;  its  president  is  the  Archduke  Regnier; 
and  its  general  manager,  the  Baron  William  de 
Schwarz-Senbom.  It  would  seem  impossible  for 
things  to  be  more  promising.  The  city  of  Vienna 
occupies  a commanding,  and  in  some  respects  a 
unique,  position  in  Europe ; and  is,  in  itself,  not  a 
little  remarkable  in  many  ways.  The  building  will 
be  about  four  times  the  size  of  the  Exhibition 
building  of  !51,  and  is  situated  in  the  “ Prater,” 
or  Imperial  Park,  and  close  to  the  Prague  or 
Northern  Railway  Station,  and  almost  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  which  runs  through  the 
city.  Nothing  can  be  better.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  Vienna  without  noticing  the  singular 
way  in  which  these  modem  days  have  added  to 
the  old  Middle-age  city  which  stands  in  the  very 
centre  of  it.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
across,  and  in  it  is  the  Imperial  palace,  and  the 
renowned  church  of  St.  Stephen.  This  inner 
town  is  entirely  suirounded  by  a broad  garden 
or  park,  in  which  no  building  has  very  properly 
been  suffered  to  be  built.  It  was  the  ancient 
moat  of  the  city  in  its  old  and  fortified  state,  so 
that  you  must  cross  this  ancient  moat  site  and 
present  garden  to  pass  from  the  new  city  into 
the  old,  or  garden-surrounded  city.  Old  Vienna 
is  thus  completely  surrounded  with  a ring  or 
circle  of  trees  and  flower-beds ! The  new 
or  modern  city  has  another  or  larger  ring  sur- 
rounding or  encircling  this.  It  is  a singularly 
happy  idea,  though  an  accidental  one,  and  says 
much  for  those  who  would  not  allow  of  its  green 
spots  being  built  on.  A good  deal  more  might 
be  said  about  this  city  and  its  “ improvements,” 
for  improvements  are  not  confined  to  London  or 
Westminster,  but  our  present  business  is  to  hint 
at  a thing  or  two  concerning  the  artistic  part  of 
the  coming  Exhibition:  as  we  take  it,  a not  a little 
important  part  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  programme,  that  the  classification 
adopted  for  the  objects  to  be  exhibited  are 
separated  into  twenty-six  classes  or  groups, 
as  mining,  agriculture,  chemicals,  and  so  on, 
for  raw  produce.  Then  metal  industry,  wood 
industry,  stone,  earthenware,  and  glass,  and 
so  on ; for  manufactures  and  art-manufactures. 
There  is  also  under  this  heading,  art  as  applied 
to  religion,  i.e.,  works  of  fine  art  which  are  em- 
ployed in  public  worship.  There  are  also  to  be 
fine  arts  of  the  past,  and  fine  arts  of  the  present. 
There  is  also  “education”  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  teaching  and  instruction,  so  that  there  is  as 
it  would  seem  really  nothing  left  out.  We  say 
nothing  of  trials  of  machinery,  history  of 
industry,  conversion  of  “ waste  into  use,”  his- 
tory of  prices,  and  a perfect  host  of  other  things 


sufficiently  puzzling  to  the  curiops,  however 
curious  they  may  be ; but  one  thing  certainly 
has  been  left  out  of  the  programme,  at  least, 
which  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  all-im- 
portant ; and  it  is  this — in  a single  phrase : 
artistic  hand-worlc,  as  applied  to  common  things. 
We  do  not  here  mean  pictures,  or  even  statuary, 
or  expensive  engraving,  but  simply  that  sort 
of  work  of  which  the  old  Etruscan,  or  the  old 
Greek,  has  left  us  specimens  in  his  wonderful 
vases  and  wine-cups,  and  of  which  old  Rome  and 
Pompeii  have  shown  us  examples  in  their  wall 
paintings,  and  which  the  dark  Middle  Ages 
managed  to  accomplish  without  the  aid  of  machi- 
nery or  apparatus,  in  almost  every  fragment  of 
wood  carving,  or  stone-cutting,  which  time  has 
spared  to  us.  Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood. 
We  are  not  at  present  complaining  of  art- 
manufactures,  though  it  is  a painful  subject  to 
contemplate,  for  we  all  know  before  hand  who 
they  are,  and  must  be,  who  will  carry  off  all  the 
prizes  of  this  great  show;  but  we  are  simply 
again  asking  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  those  artistic  hands  which  are,  however 
things  are  done,  destined  to  do  the  real  and 
actual  work.  What  we  want  and  are  pleading 
for  then  is,  a small  space,  in  this  gigantic  show, 
for  the  modern  successors, — for  some  few,  at  any 
rate,  actually  do  exist,  though  at  present  un- 
known,— of  the  old  Etruscan,  the  fine  Greek,  and 
the  workman,  and  the  working  artist,  of  tl\e 
Middle  Ages.  We  all  know  well  what  it  is  that 
we  shall  see  : the  huge  and  well-filled  glass  cases 
elaborately  fitted,  and  lined,  and  labelled  in  full 
with  the  name  and  antecedents  of  the  exhibiting 
firm,  names  and  addresses,  and  all  complete, 
triumphs  of  energy,  and  organisation,  and  capi- 
tal ! But  of  the  very  names  of  the  men  who,  in 
some  obscure  corners,  garrets,  or  cellars,  who 
have  painted,  or  even  helped  to  paint,  or  to 
mould  the  costly  tea-cup,  or  fruit-plate,  or 
drinking-cup,  or  anything  else  you  like  to  name, 
who  is  there  who  expects  for  a moment  to  see 
them  either  stuck  on  to  the  objects  made  or 
adorned,  or  anywhere  else  ? On  very  many  of 
the  antique  vases  there  is  the  name  of  the 
executive  workman,  or  artist,  and  we  almost 
seem  to  see  the  man  as  we  look  on  his  work. 
It  is  rude  work  enough,  some  of  it,  it  must 
be  confessed,  but  how  expressive  of  the 
country  in  which  it  was  done,  of  the  race  of  men 
who  so  wrought,  and,  what  is  even  more,  of  the 
individuality  of  the  executive  workman.  It  is 
something  of  this  that  we  want  to  see  in  the 
Vienna  Imperial  Exhibition  of  next  year.  We 
want  to  see  exhibited  in  it,  not  merely  whole 
cases  full  of  goods,  the  produce  of  organisation, 
and  capital,  or  miles  of  designs  in  artificial  stone, 
but  at  least  a comer  of  the  great  building  filled 
with  the  works  and  names  of  individual  artist- 
workmen.  Each  country  from  Scandinavia  to 
Italy,  and  from  Russia  to  France,  having  its 
representative  workmen.  We  must  repeat,  do 
not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  Of  course,  the 
workman  or  workmen  must  always  be  seen  in 
some  way  or  other,  nothing  comes  into  being  of 
itself,  and  a modern  painted  and  drawn  and 
designed  tea-cup,  or  cheese-plate,  iB  the  produce 
of  some  one  set  of  men  or  machines.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  entirely  rid  of  the  personality  of 
the  workman,  and  this  is,  of  course,  a something  ; 
but  as  we  have  said,  but  must  repeat,  what  we 
desire  to  see  is, — the  man,  not  as  a mere  work- 
man, or  even  as  an  artist,  and  as  producing  a 
result  with  others,  but  as  an  individual  artist- 
workman.  It  would  be  impossible  to  over-esti- 
mate the  importance  of  this  mode  of  exhibiting 
to  the  world  the  capacity  and  skill  of  the  modern 
workman,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  range  and 
power  of  his  artistic  capacity  and  skill.  If  he 
have  the  very  highest,  as  that  of  a painter,  then 
we  must  see  it,  if  it  be  only  to  wonder  at  it.  If 
it  be  the  lowest,  it  must  possess  the  same  interest 
as  is  always  to  be  found  in  a man’s  handwriting, 
however  rough  that  may  be. 

We  have  said  there  are  twenty-six  distinct 
groups  of  classified  objects  comprehending  almost 
everything,  might  not  there  be  yet  another,  an 
artist-workman’s  group,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  artistic  power  of  Europe  as 
embodied  in  its  individual  workmen  ? Such  a 
division  would  be  of  surpassing  interest,  not 
only  to  general  visitors,  but  more  than  all  to 
those  who  are  given  to  think  of  the  future  of  the 
workman  ; and  certainly  to  all  those  who  really 
care  and  know  anything  of  the  “ education”  of 
the  working  man  : for  the  best  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  education  must  be  that  which  adds  to 
the  mental  and  bodily  powers  and  producing 
capacities  of  the  workmen  of  the  time.  It  is  not 
surely  as  a mere  show  of  novelties,  and  as  a 
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The  Lord  Mayor  requests  us  to  correct  the 
following  paragraph,  as  being  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  public  : — 

“ The  Alexandra  Palace—  Mr.  Gilbert  Redgrave,  R.A., 
is  moving  in  the  matter  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  the 
design  is  to  make  the  building  a science  and  art  museum, 
similar  to  those  at  South  Kensington  and  Bethnal  Green, 
with  the  additions  of  a concert-hall  and  theatre.  The 
undertaking,  to  be  successful,  would  require  to  have  a 
constant  succession  of  novelties ; and  it  is  feared  that,  if 
opened  under  the  plan  of  the  metropolitan  authorities,  as 
at  present  framed,  such  would  not  be  provided." 

“ The  movement  recently  inaugurated  at  the 
Mansion  House,”  says  his  lordship,  “ has  for  its 
object  the  acquisition  of  the  entire  park  of  500 
acres  and  its  preservation  for  ever  for  the  people, 
as  a fountain  of  health  and  a grand  arena  of 
wholesome  recreation.  If  only  192  acres  are 
reserved  for  the  park,  and  the  remaining  30S 
acres  are  covered  with  buildings,  as  is  contem- 
plated by  the  owners,  these  objects  will  be  frus- 
trated. The  larger  area  of  land  would  not  only 
not  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  the  Palace  for 
amusements,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  give 
greater  facilities  for  the  ‘ constant  succession  of 
novelties  ’ which  Mr.  Redgrave  is  moved  to 
declare  as  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking  If  the  plans  which  have 

been  placed  before  the  Lord  Mayor  are  carried 
out,  they  will  be  not  only  attractive,  but  will 
confer  vast  moral  and  physical  benefits  on  the 
mass  of  the  people, — a matter  of  infinitely  more 
consequence  than  the  provision  of  a ‘ constant 
succession  of  novel  ties.’  ” 


THE  HARTLEPOOLS  EXCHANGE  AND 
CLUB-HOUSE  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — For  the  following  two  reasons  your  re- 
port and  description  of  the  successful  design  in 
this  competition  has  caused  us  some  surprise. 
Firstly,  we  have  not  received  any  official  notice 
of  the  final  decision  of  the  directors  ; and, 
secondly,  the  directors  to  whom  we  have  spoken 
upon  the  subject  are  not  aware  that  a final  de- 
cision has  been  arrived  at. 

Hoping  you  will  in  a future  issue  insert  some 
further  account  of  this  competition, 

OiV'E  OF  THE  PREMIATED. 


THE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  WORCESTER 
GUILDHALL. 

The  Survey  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  to 
whom  it  was  referred  to  pronounce  as  to  the 
award  of  premiums  for  the  designs  for  rebuilding 
or  reconstructing  the  Worcester  Guildhall,  have 
decided  on  recommending  to  the  Council  that  the 
first  premium  of  1001.  should  be  awarded  to  the 
design  marked  “ Bakalum,”  subject  to  his  giving 
.a  guarantee  that  he  can  carry  out  the  work  for 
the  specified  sum  of  18,000?.,  exclusive  of  the 
tower,  sculpture,  and  enrichments  shown  in  the 
exterior  perspective  ; the  second,  of  50?.,  to  the 
one  marked  “ Fiat  Justitia,”  subject  to  the 
architect’s  guarantee  that  the  expenditure  shall 
not  exceed  the  aforesaid  limit-.  There  are  only 
two  plans  for  reconstruction,  and  the  committee 
state  that,  having  previously  reported  that  “ Con- 
venience” had  not  complied  with  the  stipula- 
tions as  to  outlay,  they  therefore  presume  that 
the  premium  of  60?.  must  be  awarded  to 
“Vindex.”  The  second  premium  for  recon- 
struction (30?.)  remains  unawarded. 


ABOUT  REIGATE. 

A resident  in  Reigate  Bends  us  a reply  to 
some  statements  as  to  the  condition  of  Reigate 
made  recently  through  our  pages.  The  general 
correctness  of  “ Gargoyle’s  ” letter  has  been 
affirmed  by  several  other  correspondents,  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  print  mere  assertions  in 
denial.  We  print  the  greater  part,  however,  of 
the  resident’s  letter  : — 

“ Where  did  ‘ Gargoyle  ’ find  ‘ the  rows  of  ill- 
built,  draughty  tenements,’  in  which  ‘ the  great 
unwashed’  dwell  ? There  are  very  few  rows  of 
buildings  in  the  place,  except  in  the  two  main 
streets,  and  these  are  occupied  chiefly  as  busi- 
ness premises.  Draughty,  a number  of  the 
small  houses  may  be,  but  not  more  so  than 
usual,  nor  more  so  in  comparison  with  the  larger 
ones  ; neither  do  ‘ fevers  frequently  recur  ; ’ 
and  though  small-pox  paid  the  town  a visit  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  I do  not  know  what 
the  mark  is  that  it  has  left  behind.  It  is  the 
same  here  as  everywhere  else, — the  lower  the 
class  of  people,  the  more  they  crowd  together 
in  the  houses  for  economy  of  rent,  and  the  more 
careless  they  are  in  sanitary  matters.  When 
typhoid  fever  and  small-pox  were  prevalent  in 


London  and  other  places,  it  made  its  appearance 
here,  but  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  a few  places 
where  sanitary  requirements  were  most  likely  to 
be  neglected  by  the  people;  the  other  cases 
were  suspected  of  being  brought  from  thence  to 
other  parts  of  the  place.  The  Local  Board  did 
not  fine  a man  for  building  a house  of  tea-chests 
(which  would  be  rather  shaky  even  for  very 
speculative  builders),  but  for  erecting  a store- 
shed  without  having  given  the  required  notice, 
or  deposited  plans  for  the  same ; and  I believe 
the  tea-chests  merely  supplied  the  weather- 
boarding,  &c. ; and  even  this  was  at  Red  Hill, 
and  not  at  Reigate. 

‘ Many  are  asking  how  it  is  that  for  three  or  four  years 
there  has  been  no  migration  to  Reigate,  and  that  building 
operations  have  entirely  ceased.  Some  attribute  it  to  the 
heavy  rates  that  the  new  drainage  will  make  necessary, 
but  is  it  not  because  the  town  has  been  left  undrained 
until  its  fair  reputation  has  been  damaged  ? There  are 
several  tenautless  villns,  which  have  evidently  been  occu- 
pied: perhaps  their  late  occupants  have  fled  to  a place  less 
obnoxious  to  the  olfactory  organs.' 

Had  there  been  * many  asking,’  it  is  very 
likely  I should  have  heard  of  it,  but  I have  not ; 
and  I think  the  stoppage  of  building  operations 
(that  is,  other  than  for  the  owner’s  own  occupation 
or  investment,  which  still  goes  on)  is  rather  due 
to  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  labour  and  mate- 
rials than  to  the  reason  assigned.  There  are  other 
places  around  London  where  houses  do  not  let 
readily,  though  the  drainage  and  locality  may  be 
everything  that  could  be  wished  for. 

The  Castle  Grounds  are  a vast  improvement 
on  the  old  state  of  the  place, — thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  the  trustees, — and  though  ‘ Gar- 
goyle ’ says  more  evergreens  are  wanted,  per- 
haps if  he  waits  until  the  present  shrubs  are 
grown  up,  he  may  see  sufficient  of  them.  There 
are  plenty  of  seats,  under  large  and  shady  trees 
and  elsewhere,  and  although  on  one  side  more 
trees  might  be  an  improvement,  these  are  not 
grown  in  a year.  The  trustees  have  spent  more 
money  than  the  subscriptions  amounted  to,  and 
‘ if  the  public  would  be  drawn  thither  more 
than  it  is  if  10s.  or  1?.  a week  were  spent  in 
music,’  I should  think  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
1 public  ’ Bhould  furnish  the  means  by  more  of 
them  becoming  annual  subscribers. 

As  to  the  letter  of  ‘ Salus  Populi,’  although 
some  of  its  statements  are  unfortunately  true, 
generally  speaking  it  is  apart  from  the  subject. 
I believe  there  are  fewer  houses  than  usual  in 
Reigate  in  which  the  ‘ speculating  builder  ’ has 
scamped  his  work  to  any  great  extent. 

R.  J.  W.” 

The  Surrey  Advertiser  has  taken  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  authorities,  and  terms  the  state- 
ments of  “Gargoyle”  and  “Salus  Populi” 
“calumnies”  and  “utterly  unfounded.”  Our 
usually  well-conducted  contemporary  will  better 
fulfil  its  mission  by  helping  to  obtain  for  the 
town  the  attention  and  improvements  that  are 
needed.  Reigate  has  many  attractions  and 
capabilities,  and  deserves  to  be  cared  for. 


BEDS  AND  BEDSTEADS. 

When  the  Hebrew  writer  wished  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  might  and  prowess  of  Og,  king  of 
Baslian,  the  last  of  the  giants,  he  said  his 
bedstead  was  a bedstead  of  iron.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  Amos  was  inveighing  against  the 
wantonness  of  Israel,  and  desired  to  depict  the 
height  of  slothful  sumptuousness  indulged  in  by 
those  “ who  took  their  ease  in  Zion,”  he  declared 
they  lay  upon  beds  of  ivory.  Again,  nothing 
gave  a better  insight  into  the  Spartan  habits  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  than  the  small, 
uncurtained  iron  bedstead  in  his  bed-chamber, 
in  Walmer  Castle.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  a 
man’s  bed  has  often  been  closely  associated 
with  his  character,  as  well  as  with  his  fortune, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  our  own.  This  piece 
of  furniture  has,  moreover,  further  interest. 

Judging  from  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
bas-reliefs,  beds  appear  to  have  been  always  fur- 
nished with  mattresses  and  pillows,  sheets,  and 
counterpanes ; but  they  have  differed  exceed- 
ingly in  form  and  materials.  The  form  was 
probably  first  affected  by  the  discontinuance  of 
the  custom  of  reclining  on  couches  at  meal- 
times, which  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifth  centuiy.  Among  the  materials  used  in 
their  construction  from  the  earliest  times,  have 
been  bronze,  silver,  ivory,  horn,  and  rare  woods. 

M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  in  his  recent  work  on 
Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  furniture,  gives 
some  interesting  particulars  concerning  ancient 
French  beds.  Before  the  thirteenth  century, 
there  were  so  many  cushions  piled  up  at  the 
heads  of  beds  that  persons  sleeping  in  them 


reposed  almost  in  a sitting  position.  In  the 
vignettes  of  manuscripts  of  this  period,  we  may 
see  that  people  undressed  before  lying  down, 
and  draped  themselves  only  in  the  ample  sheets. 
Over  them,  as  they  lay  propped  up  with  pillows, 
was  thrown  a heavy  counterpane,  probably  of 
tapestry.  Sometimes  another  piece  of  tapestry 
was  placed  under  the  mattress,  and  allowed  to 
hang  down  on  either  side  of  the  bedstead  till  it 
touched  the  floor.  M.  le  Due  gives  a fac-simile 
of  a vignette  in  a manuscript  in  the  Strasbourg 
library,  in  which  this  arrangement  is  repre- 
sented. A king  reclines  in  bed,  conventionally 
crowned  and  robed.  The  bedstead  is  of  metal. 
At  the  head  of  it  are  two  standards,  one  on 
either  side,  which  support  bars  extending  from 
one  to  the  other,  upon  which  one  end  of  the 
mattress  is  raised.  Thus  the  number  of  pillows 
in  this  instance  is  reduced  to  one,  which  is  very 
small,  and  covered  with  rich  stuffs.  A carpet, 
or  piece  of  tapestry,  is  spread  over  the  bedstead 
and  hangs  down  to  the  floor ; upon  the  mattress 
is  another  ; and  a third  is  thrown  over  the  regal 
figure.  Curtains  are  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and  exactly  over  the  bed  depends  a lamp. 

A night-lamp  was  an  indispensable  accom- 
paniment of  the  bed  of  persons  of  rank  and 
means,  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  It  was,  at  first,  swung 
from  the  ceiling,  but  when  curtains  came  into 
use  it  was  swung  from  a rod  in  the  centre  of 
the  supports,  and  thus  hung  down  over  the 
middle  of  the  bed.  When  everybody  believed 
in  evil  spirits  and  supernatural  visitations  of  all 
kinds,  darkness  was  a season  of  terror  not  to  be 
encountered  if  it  could  be  avoided. 

Before  canopies  came  into  use,  curtains  were 
suspended  from  beams,  either  in  the  ceiling  or 
below  it ; or  they  were  festooned  from  one  orna- 
mental hook,  or  bracket,  in  the  wall,  to  another. 
The  eax’liest  canopies  appear  to  have  been  fixed 
into  the  walls  at  the  heads  of  beds  at  one  end, 
and  to  have  been  supported  at  the  other  by  rods 
descending  from  the  ceiling.  The  four  posts  that 
now  uphold  them  are,  comparatively,  late  inven- 
tions.  In  the  chamber  of  Isabelle  de  Bourbon, 
wife  of  Charles  le  Temeraire,  there  was  a grand 
green  damask  canopy  which  extended  over  two 
beds  and  a wide  passage  between  them.  Thi3 
lady,  like  all  the  French  kings  and  queens,  liad  a 
chamber  of  parade,  as  well  as  a bedchamber,  in 
which  there  was  also  a handsome  bed.  Both  are 
minutely  described  by  Alienor  de  Poictiers. 

In  their  “ chambers  of  parade,”  the  French 
monarchs  received  those  courtiers  who  were 
entitled  to  greater  privileges  than  the  rest  of  the 
court,  or  court  officers,  but  yet  were  not  on  suffi- 
ciently intimate  terms  to  be  received  in  their 
bed-chambers.  The  distinction  thus  drawn  con- 
stituted the  difference  between  the  grand  lever 
and  the  'petit  lever. 

Oriental  canopies  must  have  been  of  great 
magnificence  in  very  early  times.  Holofernes, 
we  are  told,  rested  upon  his  bed  under  a canopy, 
which  was  woven  with  purple,  and  gold,  and 
emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones.  And  when 
the  beautiful  Hebrew  woman  smote  off  his  head, 
she  pulled  down  this  canopy  from  the  pillars, 
and  carried  it  to  the  elders  of  her  own  people. 
“ Behold,”  she  cried,  “ the  head  of  Holofernes, 
the  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Assur,  and 
behold  the  canopy  wherein  he  did  lie  in  his 
drunkenness ; and  the  Lord  hath  smitten  him  by 
the  hand  of  a woman.” 

The  State  beds  at  Holyrood  Palace  and 
Hampton  Court  are,  it  will  be  remembered,  all 
four-posters.  They  are  only  of  Tudor,  or 
sixteenth  century,  antiquity. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a form  of 
bedstead  in  use  which  is  still  ordinarily  used  in 
the  cottages  of  the  north-country  peasantry.  It 
was  inclosed  with  panelling  about  8 ft.  high,  on 
three  sides,  leaving  the  fourth  open ; or  on  four 
sides,  except  in  the  centre  of  one  of  them,  where 
there  was  sufficient  space  left  for  the  occupants 
to  get  in  and  out.  A foot-stool,  covered  with 
tapestry,  or  other  rich  material,  assisted  the 
apparently  difficult  processes  of  entrance  and 
exit.  The  panelling  was  elaborately  carved,  and 
it  was  finished  off  with  a handsome  open-work 
cresting.  Within,  there  were  curtains,  pillows, 
and  a counterpoint  of  precious  stuffs.  Divested 
of  all  this  ornamentation  and  colour,  bared, 
indeed,  into  mere  deal  panelling,  painted  brown  or 
drab,  and  rightly  abhored  by  sanitary  reformers, 
this  piece  of  furniture  is  now  known  as  a “box 
bed.” 

But  the  rudest  bed-place  of  which  we  have 
written  account  is  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Kilda.  Writing  of  these  primitive  people  in 
1764,  and  describing  their  abodes,  the  Rev. 
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Kenneth  Macaulay  observes  : — “ The  walls  of 
these  habitations  are  made  of  a rough  gritty  kind 
of  stones,  huddled  up  together  in  haste,  without 
either  lime  or  mortar,  from  8 ft.  to  9 ft.  high. 
In  the  heart  of  the  walls  are  the  beds,  which  are 
overlaid  with  flags,  and  large  enough  to  contain 
three  persons.  In  the  side  of  every  bed  is  an 
opening  by  way  of  door,  which  is  much  too 
narrow  and  low  to  answer  that  purpose.  All 
their  dwelling-houses  are  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments by  partition  walls.  In  the  division  next 
the  door,  which  is  much  the  largest,  they  have 
their  cattle  stalled  during  the  whole  winter 
season : the  other  serves  for  kitchen,  hall,  and 
bedroom.”  Worse  than  this  follows.  So  much 
manure  is  made  in  every  house  by  spreading  the 
ashes  of  the  peat  fires  all  over  the  floor  and 
treading  them  into  a compost,  that  the  walls 
which  are  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  high  to  begin  with  are 
reduced  to  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  on  the  inside,  when  it  is 
time  to  use  it  and  sow  the  bai'ley. 

From  this  picture  of  discomfort  it  is  pleasant 
to  turn  and  remember  that  many  beds  were  so 
stately  as  to  be  extremely  valuable  legacies,  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Many  were,  of  course,  heir- 
looms. Shakspeare,  we  call  to  mind,  wrote  in 
his  mil,  “ I gyve  unto  my  wief  my  second-best 
bed,  with  the  furniture.”  Inventories  also  afford 
us  many  curious  particulars  concerning  them ; 
and  they  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  some  of 
the  early  statutes. 

Henry  VII.  enacted  that  no  one  should  expose 
for  sale  in  any  fair  or  market  in  his  realm  any 
feather  beds,  bolsters,  or  pillows,  stuffed  with 
any  other  material  than  dry  pulled  feathers  or 
clean  down,  or  any  quilts,  mattresses,  or 
cushions  that  were  stuffed  with  anything  but 
clean  wool  or  clean  flocks.  Scalded  feathers, 
fen-down,  morse-hair,  neats’  hair,  and  goats’ 
hair  were  unlawful  stuffing  in  the  eyes  of  legis- 
lators in  those  days.  Edward  VI.  endeavoured 
to  meet  a new  contingency,— that  of  adultera- 
tion. He  enacted  that  no  one  should  offer  for 
sale  the  articles  above  mentioned,  though  stuffed 
with  dry  pulled  feathers  and  clean  down,  if 
these  were  mingled  with  scalded  feathers,  fen- 
down,  thistle-down,  sand,  lime,  and  gravel. 

Among  celebrated  beds,  every  one  remembers 
the  great  bed  of  Ware.  Mrs.  Montagu’s  feather 
hangings,  that  Cowper  admired  so  much,  are 
also  of  world-wide  reputation.  Nearly  every 
one  is  as  familiar  with  his  lines  upon  them  as 
with  Dame  Dinmont’s  sheets,  “washed  with 
fairy-well  water,  aud  bleached  on  the  bonny 
white  gowans ; ” but  either  of  these  curiosities 
would  be  dingy  by  the  side  of  the  Oriental 
magnificence  indicated  in  King  Solomon’s  word- 
picture, — “I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings 
of  tapestry,  with  carved  works,  with  fine  linen 
of  Egypt.  I have  perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh, 
aloes,  and  cinnamon.” 

Now,  ought  we  to  be  content  that  onr  charac- 
ters should  be  judged  by  posterity  by  our 
lumbering  and  most  unhealthy  four-posters ; or 
will  our  anatomical  iron  bedsteads  properly 
represent  us  in  time  to  come  ? Surely  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  these  items  in 
our  household  effects. 


THE  PROPOSED  ALTERNATIVE  PRISON 
SYSTEM. 

At  the  International  Prison  Congress,  the 
sittings  of  which  were  lately  held  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  a number  of  foreign  gentlemen, 
some  delegates  from  then-  Governments,  took 
part  in  the  deliberations  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Council  of  the  Social  Science  Association. 
Questions  relating  to  criminal  law,  criminal  pro- 
cedure, preventive  police,  punishment,  treat- 
ment of  discharged  prisoners,  and  penitentiary 
systems,  were  discussed  for  about  a week  and  a 
half ; and  among  the  more  prominent  members 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Wines,  Major  Du  Cane 
M.  Stevens,  Dr.  Frey,  Count  Sollohub,  Connt  de 
Forests,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  Mrs.  Howe,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  and  the  secre- 
tary,  Mr.  Edwin  Pears. 

The  time  allotted  for  the  above  questions,  or 
rather  the  minutes  that  could  be  spared  for  ques- 
tions under  the  above  heads,  were  not  many  and 
it  cannot  hence  be  said  that  one  single  question 
was  exhausted  or  even  thoroughly  o-ene  into 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  the  congress’s  sitting 
brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world  a 
considerable  and  valuable  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  the  prevention  and  repression  of  crime," 
including  penal  and  reformatory  treatment.  In 
connexion  with  this  may  be  mentioned  the 
system  of  occupying  prisons  by  intermittent  sec- 


tions proposed  by  M.  Ed.  Schmidt,  of  Petersburg, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  before  in  this 
paper,  on  the  occasion  of  a lecture  delivered 
in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
tion  on  the  subject.  With  the  aid  of  the  an- 
nexed plans  and  diagrams,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  follow  the  description  and  criticism  here 
given. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  at  the  outset  that, 
whatever  the  merits  or  defects  in  M.  Schmidt’s 
scheme  may  prove  to  be,  it  is  the  only  one  which 
in  a rounded  and,  to  its  details,  finished  form, 
has  been  presented  to  the  public  in  general  and 
to  the  members  of  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress in  particular  on  the  recent  occasion.  Its 
novel  and  principal  feature  is  the  constant  use 
of  all  available  space.  Thus,  instead  of  having 
a workshop  and  a sleeping-place,  each  capable  of 
accommodating  a number  of  prisoners  used  al- 
ternately,— say  the  workshop  by  day  and  the  dor- 
mitory at  night, — he  uses  the  rooms  constantly 
by  bringing  twice  the  number  into  them  at  the 
same  time.  That  is,  while  one  party  fills  the 
workshop  he  is  unwilling  that  the  space  of  the 
dormitory  should  remain  unoccupied,  and  vice 
versa.  Having  mastered  this  principle,  there 
appear  to  spring  up  at  once  objections  sufficient 
to  make  one  close  one’s  eyes;  one  almost  refuses, 
on  the  plea  of  common  sense,  to  entertain  the 
idea  any  further.  But  that  is  not  fair  to  a 
man  who  has  evidently  devoted  years  of  thought 
and  labour  to  his  scheme,  and  who  pleads  for  it 
economy,”  which,  if  it  be  based  on  a sound 
basis,  demands  attention,  or  at  least  a full  hear- 
ing of  the  case. 

There  crops  up,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
the  night-work.  To  have  one  set  of  prisoners 
work  their  sentence  out  in  night  labour  while 
another  set  work  by  day,  or,  in  fact,  to  have 
night-work  at  all,  is  considered  unjust,  inhumane, 
and  killing.  However  that  may  be,  there  are 
some  among  us  who  nevertheless  have  to  give 
many  a night  to  our  callings.  Police,  railway 
guards,  the  staff  of  newspapers,  members  of 
Parliament,  and  not  a few  besides,  are  compelled 
to  yield  their  nights  at  times,  and  with  them 
often  their  rest,  leave  alone  the  number  of 
brawlers  and  profligates  who  would  fain  turn 
night  into  day.  But  M.  Schmidt  has  no  such 
intentions.  He  does  not  propose  to  deprive  the 
prisoner  of  his  rest,  nor  that  he  shall  work  at 
night  during  the  whole  of  his  sentence,  nor  even, 
after  the  fashion  of  our  hospital  nurses,  be  on 
night  duty  for  so  many  weeks  and  on  day  duty 
for  so  many.  In  almost  imperceptible  stages 
the  prisoner  works  gradually  later  and  later  into 
the  night,  until  at  last  he  as  gradually  leaves  the 
night  work.  Ten  minutes,  in  fact,  is  to  be  the 
difference  each  day,  so  that  a man  who  to-day 
turns  to  his  work  at  midnight,  to-morrow  turns 
to  it  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve  a.m.,  and  after 
twenty-four  days  sleeps  until  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  In  six  times  twenty-four  the  whole 
turnus  is  completed ; that  is,  in  141  days  each 
man  begins  again  at  the  same  moment  at  which  he 
started.  Out  of  this  number  of  144  he  passes 
from  ten  minutes  to  four-  hours  of  his  time 
between  midnight  and  four  a.m.  in  the  workshop. 
Suppose  one  looked  upon  these  hours  as  the 
critical  night  hours,  it  then  becomes  at  once 
evident  that  of  those  he  spends  only  24  in  124, 
or  one-sixth  of  his  nights,  aud  that  only  once  for 
four  full  hours  in  the  workshop.  In  the  year 
consequently  he  has  sixty  nights  of  more  or  less 
disturbed  sleep  between  midnight  and  four  a.m., 
or  a little  more  than  the  loss  of  one  night  per 
week.  For  those  who  consider  the  margin  too 
small,  and  who  consider  eight  hours  of  the  night 
as  necessary  for  repose,  the  figure  is  doubled”  so 
that,  at  the  worst  the  prisoner  would  have  to 
sacrifice  two  and  one-third  of  a night  per  week. 
It  may  be  added  for  those  unacquainted  with 
modem  sentences  that  incarceration  for  life  hardly 
exists  anywhere  now ; that  the  longest  sentences 
probably  fall  short  of  fifteen  years  on  an  average, 
and  that  ten  years  may  be  considered,  on  the 
whole,  the  longest  term  actually  passed  in  a 
prison.  The  system  of  remission  of  sentence 
and  pardons  is  extended  to  every  deserving 
prisoner,  and  if  he  or  she  be  detained  longer 
than  just  indicated,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
authorities. 

In  the  lower  plan  the  dining-room  is  marked 
by  the  figure  1.  The  other  rooms  on  that 
floor  arc  kitchens,  bath  and  wash-houses,  offices, 
&c.  In  the  upper  plan  the  figure  3 indicates  the 
class-room ; 4,  the  dormitory ; 5,  the  workshop. 
SS  are  special  portions  of  these,  for  such 
prisoners  as  deserve  a preference.  The  cells, 

C C,  are  disciplinary  cells ; Y Y,  the  ventilating 
shafts. 


A complement  of  300  persons  would  bo  divided 
into,  say,  ten  sections  of  thirty  persons  each. 
There  are  consequently  five  sets  of  conjugate 
sections,  each  set  sharing  a dormitory  and  an 
atelier,  and  never  in  conflict.  They  always  avoid 
ea,ch  other.  There  can  be  no  conflict  either 
with  any  other  set,  because  they,  again,  have 
their  dormitory  and  workshop  portions  between 
themselves. 

Before  going  into  the  points  which  are  less 
clear  than  those  hitherto  explained,  we  ■will 
allude  to  a pamphlet  published  by  Grunert,  Bros., 
Berlin,  on  M.  Schmidt’s  system.  The  author 
says  that,  having  provided  a wholesome  and 
proper  dwelling,  suitable  clothes,  substantial 
food,  time  for  rest,  walking,  and  instruction,  the 
country  ought  to  reap  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  prisoners’  work.  This  might  do  more  than 
coyer  the  current  expenses,  if  the  waste  space  of 
prisons  is  utilised  as  above  described.  In  ordi- 
nary gaols  of,  say  300  prisoners,  there  are  300 
cells,  ateliers  for  300,  kitchens  for  300,  dining- 
lialls  for  300,  &c.  That,  the  author  argues,  is 
twice  as  much  room  as  is  required.  Where 
sections  follow  one  another  in  successive  order 
into  the  dining-room,  yard,  and  class-room 
common  to  all,  only  one  kitchen  is  required,  and 
one  dining  and  class  room  for  thirty  persons 
each ; and  cells  and  workshops  for  150,  instead 
of  for  300  persons.  Each  prisoner  has  eleven 
hours’  labour,  nine  hours’  rest,  four  hours  for 
meals,  dress,  walking,  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
Hence,  each  of  the  five  ateliers  will  be  occupied 
for  twenty-two  hours  ; the  five  dormitories, 
eighteen  hours ; the  dining-room,  twenty  hours  ; 
the  yard  ten  hours;  and  the  class-room,  ten 
hours. 

The  following  are  the  advantages  propounded  : 
As  regards  economy : — 

1.  A saving  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  in 
erecting  and  arranging  the  prisons. 

2.  With  a reduction  to  half  the  original  number 
of  buildings,  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  will  be 
reduced  in  proportion. 

3.  Similarly  much  waste  of  capital  spent  on 
sundry  requisites,  utensils,  &c.,  would  be  avoided. 

4.  Tho  atelier  system  is  productive,  and  capable 
of  improved  industry. 

As  regards  the  prisoner’s  reformation  : — 

1.  The  small  number  enables  the  sectional 
officers  to  exercise  a direct  influence  on  each 
individual  prisoner. 

2.  The  mechanism  of  the  routine  inculcates 
notions  of  order,  obedience,  and  industry. 

3.  The  remuneration  of  the  prisoner  on  the 
value  of  his  work  would  be  a guide  to  an 
estimate  of  his  reformation. 

4.  Tho  erection  of  a prison  on  the  proposed 
system,  by  way  of  experiment,  can  on  no  account 
be  attended  with  any  useless  waste  of  funds ; 
for,  granting  even  the  possibility  of  failure, 
there  will  always  be  room  in  a prison  constructed 
on  this  principle  to  accommodate,  instead  of  the 
two  or  three  hundred  prisoners,  as  here  antici- 
pated, half  that  number,  thus  performing  any- 
how as  much  as  is  ordinarily  required. 

There  are  some  points  of  interest  which 
might  be  overlooked,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
deserve  a careful  scrutiny.  The  saving  of  50  per 
cent.,  for  instance,  does  not  extend  to  the  current 
expenses.  It  is  impossible  to  have  the  same 
staff  as  in  ordinary  prisons.  Take  a manager  or 
cook,  for  example.  He  cannot  be  supposed  to 
go  on  for  twenty-four  hours;  and  besides  this, 
it  is  doubtful  if  suitable  persons  could  be  found 
who  would  submit  to  join  in  the  routine  of  the 
prisoners.  It  seems  as  if  M.  Schmidt  intended 
superintendents  of  sections  to  stick  by  their 
flocks  through  day  and  night  work  for  periods 
probably  longer  than  any  convict’s  sentence, 
before  becoming  entitled  to  a pension.  To 
perambulate  the  dormitory,  workshop,  dining- 
room and  yard,  without  feeling  as  much  prisoners 
as  those  under  their  charge,  would  be  a difficult 
matter  to  the  officers. 

We  have  once  before  touched  upon  the  difficulty 
regarding  Sunday.  In  countries  where  that  day 
is  kept  as  it  is  in  this  country,  no  work  can  be 
required  at  the  hands  of  any  prisoner.  Sup- 
posing that  the  periods  in  the  dormitories,  yard, 
dining-room,  and  class-room  remain  the  same] 
and  that  the  workshops  for  the  nonce  are  turned 
into  places  ol  worship,  how  shall  the  ten  hour's 
be  passed  in  those  workshops  ? M.  Schmidt  will 
be  best  able  to  answer  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions, and  he  will  have  to  do  so  satisfactorily 
before  a practical  trial  would  be  contemplated  by 
anybody,  despite  his  explanations. 

We  afford  him,  as  a foreigner,  the  opportunity 
to  set  forth  his  proposals,  but  we  are  not  at 
present  disposed  to  advocate  them. 


PLANS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  PROPOSED  ALTERNATIVE  PRISON  SYSTEM. 


ST.  PAUL’S  COLLEGE,  STONY 
STRATFORD. 

Thk  chapel  recently  erected  in  connexion  with 
the  College  of  St.  Paul,  at  Stony  Stratford, 
promises  to  become  an  object  of  interest.  The 
college  itself,  which  has  already  120  resident 
pupils,  was  founded  about  two  years  ago  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sons  of  clergy  and  others  of  limited 
incomes  a public  school  education  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  England ; and  it  is  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  these  pupils,  with  the 
masters  and  friends,  that  the  chapel  has  been 
built. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  ediiicc  was  laid 
in  October,  1S70.  The  plan  of  the  building  con- 
sists of  an  atrium,  or  enlarged  porch,  extending 
across  the  whole  western  gable  of  the  chapel : a 
choir-proper  for  the  members  of  the  college ; 
transepts,  which  combine  organ- chamber,  vestry, 
and  accommodation  for  the  servants  of  the 
college  ; and  a deep  sacrarium  terminating 
apsidally.  The  total  length  is  11  1-  ft.  by  35  ft. ' 
across  the  choir.  The  style  adopted  is  a treat- 
ment of  Pointed  architecture,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  local  materials,  a greenish  sandstone  for 
the  walls  with  red  brick  dressings;  a very  sparing 
use  of  cut  stone  being  made.  The  contrast  of 


colour  between  the  local  stone  and  brick,  relieved 
by  the  lighter-tinted  Bath  stone,  and  carried  out 
by  the  tiled  roof,  is  harmonious  and  agreeable. 
In  the  interior,  brickwork  is  used  for  architectural 
features  with  considerable  success.  Window 
tracery,  cornices,  wall  shafts,  piers,  &c.,  are  all 
carried  out  in  this  material.  Stone,  in  the  shape 
of  sculptured  corbels  and  capitals,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  some  monolithic  shafts  of  polished 
grey  granite,  add  to  the  effect.  The  ceiling  is 
arched  and  ribbed  with  tie-beams  and  shafted 
king-posts.  The  apse  is  unpierced  by  windows, 
but  has  a high  roof-light  from  a spirelet,  which  I 
rises  j ust  over  the  centre  of  the  sacrarium,  and 
which  will  afford  light  for  the  frescoes  which  are 
intended  to  adorn  the  walls,  showing  scenes  from  ! 
the  life  of  St.  Paul,  the  patron  saint  of  the  j 
college.  The  floor  all  over  is  laid  with  tesselated  j 
patterns,  the  richer  design  being  reserved  for  the  | 
sacrarium.  The  choir  is  fitted  up  with  panelled 
and  carved  seats  in  oak  and  pine,  arranged  choir- 
wise,  with  a projecting  canopy  over  the  upper 
' seats,  and  canopied  stalls  for  the  warden  and 
, chaplains. 

I Later  on  it  is  intended  to  erect  an  altar  of 
marble  and  alabaster  combined ; and  also  a 
pulpit  and  screen  in  keeping  with  the  style  of 
the  chapel.  Some  designs  for  filling  two  of  the 


windows  with  stained  glass  will  be  carried  out  j 
immediately;  and  it  is  hoped  that  early  next  I 
spring  the  walls  will  admit  of  the  intended 
decorations. 

We  have  now  only  to  add  that  Messrs.  Goldie  ^ 
& Child  were  the  architects  under  whose  care  the  V 
work  was  carried  out.  Mr.  Frederick  Aveline,  ] 
of  Stony  Stratford,  was  the  builder.  The  designs  a. 
for  the  gas  standards  were  executed  by  Messrs.  ■ 
Hart  & Peard.  Mr.  Earp,  the  sculptor,  of 
London  ; Messrs.  Hargraves  & Craven,  who  sup- 
plied  the  tiles';  Mr.  Hayball,  of  Sheffield,  who  I 
executed  the  stalls,  should  also  be  named,  as  well 
as  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  West.  An  eagle 
has  just  been  executed  for  the  chapel  by  Messrs. 
Margetts,  of  Oxford.  The  candlesticks  and  the  I 
wrought  crucifix  upon  the  altar  are  from  the  I 
well-known  atelier  of  M.  Alexandre  Chartier,  of 
Paris. 

The  cost  of  the  chapel  is  over  5,000k,  but 
almost  as  much  again  seems  still  to  be  required 
to  complete  the  design.  This  expense  is  defrayed 
entirely  by  the  warden  of  the  college,  the  Rev. 
Walter  M.  Hatch,  who  is  one  of  the  fellows  of 
New  College,  Oxford.  The  chapel  is  licensed  for 
the  performance  of  divine  service  and  the  : 
administration  of  the  sacraments  under  the  : 
Private  Chapels  Act. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  TRADES 
MOVEMENT. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  before  going 
to  press  this  week  that  there  is  now  every 
I prospect  of  a speedy  termination  to  the  unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding  between  the  employers 
and  employed  in  the  metropolitan  building  trades. 
A conference  between  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Master  Builders’  Association  and  the  deputation 
from  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  the  points  in  dispute,  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  offices  of  the  Association, 
No.  2,  Westminster  Chambers.  The  sub-com- 
aiittee  of  the  masters  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Hannen,  Brass,  Shaw,  Macey,  Trollope,  and 
I Bird ; and  the  deputation  from  the  carpenters 
I vere  Messrs.  Greedy,  Mitchley,  Mortimer, 

| (Vhaley,  and  Burgess.  Tho  following  document 
las  been  furnished  as  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ngs,  which  lasted  about  four  hours : — 

“ 2,  Westminster-chambers,  Aug.  27. 
Ihe  working  hours  to  be  52$  per  week  all  the  year  round 
or  joiners  in  shops,  and  62J  hours  per  week  for  -10  weeks 
n summer  and  48  per  week  in  winter  for  outdoor  work, 
saving  off  work  at  1 o’clock  ou  Saturday  during  winter 
eeks.  Wages  to  bo  8£d.  per  hour  all  the  year  round, 
'vertimo  beyond  the  above  hours,  when  worked  at  the 
request  of  the  employer,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  following 
j ia  » the  first  hour  at  9*  per  hour,  and  from  the 
nd  ot  the  first  extra  hour  until  8 o’clock  p.m.  at  the  rate 
4 104  cl.  per  hour  ; after  8 o’clock  at  the  rate  of  Is  OJd 
,er  “our.  This  scale  not  to  apply  to  the  case  of  men 
forking  over-time  at  their  own  request  or  to  make  up 
line  lost  by  them  during  the  week.  Extra  time  on  Satur- 
ay  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a quarter  up  to 
I®  dock,  and  after  that  time  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 

Moved  by  Mr.  Hannen,  seconded  by  Mr.  Matkin,  and 
irrted  unanimously : — 

‘ In  the  opinion  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Masters’ 
ssociation  and  the  deputation  of  the  carpenters  and 
luers  now  met  together,  it  is  desirable  that  an  en- 
eavour  should  bo  made  to  settle  all  future  questions 
,'.ch  may  arise  on  trade  matters  by  conference  or  by 
rbitration.  3 
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On  Wednesday  morning,  the  bricklayers’ 
. eputation  met  the  same  sub-committee  of 
tasters.  The  deputation  consisted  of  six  mem- 
3rs.  Very  little  discussion  took  place.  The 
aputation  stated  that  they  had  not  come  fully 

Inpowercd  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  were  willing 
i enter  into  a discussion  as  to  the  terms  of  a 
jttlement.  The  masters  declined  to  enter  into 
1 y discussion  in  these  circumstances,  and  tho 
jputation  then  retired  to  report  to  their  com- 
I ittee  the  result  of  their  interview. 

In  the  evening,  a crowded  meeting  of  the  car- 
mters’  and  joiners’  nine-hour  delegation  was 
’Id  at  the  Brown  Bear,  Broad-street,  Blooms- 
iry,  t?  receive  the  report  of  the  deputation  who 
id  waited  upon  the  masters’  committee.  About 
»0  delegates  were  present,  and  the  following 
solution  was  carried : — 

That  this  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  carpenters  and 
ers  ot  London,  having  heard  the  report  of  their  depu- 
m elected  to  confer  with  the  master  builders’  committee 
•on  the  existing  points  of  the  dispute,  hereby  agree  to 
mmme nd  that  work  be  resumed  upon  the  terms  agreed 
on  between  the  deputation  and  the  committee  of  masters, 
the  same  time,  we  further  recommend  tho  continuance 
this  organisation,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  terras 
ire  satisfactory  to  the  trade  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
d also  tor  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  terms  now 
reed  upon  throughout  the  London  trade.” 


Theatre,  New  Orleans  : Section  of  Orchestra. 


HERR  WAGNER’S  THEATRE. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  June  15th,  I notice  _ 
section  of  Wagner’s  proposed  National  German 
Theatre.  In  the  accompanying  remarks  it  is 
stated,  that  “ the  idea  of  an  invisible  orchestra 
will  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  carried  out.” 

Now,  sir,  I claim  to  have  built  a theatre  in 
this  city,  which  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  the  orchestra  of  which  was  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  enclosed  section. 

The  orchestra  it  is  intended  to  accommodate 
is  only  proportioned  to  dramatic  performances, 
and  composed,  say,  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  pieces. 
Still  the  principle  involved  is  the  same. 

A carefully-constructed  sounding-board  en- 
closes the  space  under  the  stage.  By  this 
arrangement  the  effect  is  in  no  degree  impaired. 

B.  M.  Harrod,  Architect. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  JJ.S. 


It  was  understood  that  the  great  body  of  the 
en  out  on  strike  will  forthwith  resume  work 
ion  the  new  terms. 


SHOPS  WITHOUT  BUSINESS,  AND 
SHARPING  AGENTS. 

| Sir, — I often  notice  with  sadness  many  retail 
‘ ops  opened  for  a few  weeks,  then  up  go  the 
utters.  These  shops  are  mines  of  wealth  to 
3 modern  business  agents,  who  combine  other 
■ulations — loan  office,  debt  collecting,  and  edit 
3 Dupers’  Gazette,  or  Sharpers’  Advertiser, 
, itis  per  post ! They  ruin  all  that  " walk  into 
* ‘ parlour.”  These  deluders  pluck  their  victims 
vo.  When  broken  down  in  heart  and  purse, 
0 ty  know  they  are  powerless  to  sue  them  for 
| se  representations.  To  expose  them  indi- 
tually  is  a libel.  Let  us  throw  these  fellows 
their  beam-ends  by  honest  opposition.  A few 
te  surveyors  would  for  a small  fee  survey 
jmises  and  locality  before  a venture.  I 
gently  bought  a brush  at  a shop  kept  by  a 
■low  left  with  five  children.  Tears  came  into 
M’  eyes  as  she  told  me  of  taking  only  seven. 
Mice  in  two  days,  notwithstanding  representa- 
Uas  made  to  her  by  the  agent. 
uJenuine  business  shops  seldom  get  into  their 
jjids : the  other  sort  pays  them  best ; for,  as 
in  as  one  party  is  stumped  out,  they  rig  it 
Hagain.  They  believe  in  quick  returns.  They 
v and  sell  all  that  rely  on  them.  R.  T. 


THE  CITY  CHURCHYARDS  AND  BUNHILL 
FIELDS  CEMETERY. 

An  agitation  has  for  some  time  been  in  pro- 
gress for  the  conversion  of  the  several  City 
churchyards  into  gardens  and  recreation-grounds 
for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  vocations  confine 
them  chiefly  to  that  locality.  Several  of  the 
City  churchyards  have  been  so  converted,  and  it 
is  urged  upon  the  City  clergy  and  church- 
wardens that  a very  small  voluntary  rate  would 
suffice  so  to  transform  the  rest  and  convert  them 
into,  pleasant  places  of  resort.  In  connexion 
with  the  subject,  it  is  alleged  that  Bunhill  Fields 
Cemetery  is  in  a deplorable  condition  through 
neglect.  It  is  urged  as  a ground  of  complaint 
that  the  trees  and  flowers  are  poor,  the  grass 
long  and  ragged,  and  the  footways  of  grimy 
asphalte  instead  of  being  neatly  laid  down  with 
cheerful  gravel.  It  is  moreover  stated  that  the 
tombs  are  in  a distressing  state  of  decay ; the 
inscriptions,  even  on  some  of  the  so-called 
restored  tombs,  illegible  j and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  place  leading  to  tho  belief  that 
Dissenters,  having  buried  their  dead,  straight- 
way forget  all  about  them. 


AMERICAN  BLACK  WALNUT. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
journal,  to  direct  the  attention  of  architects  and 
cabinet-makers  to  the  great  value  and  beauty 
of  black  American  walnut-wood.  My  attention 
was  first  directed  to  its  use  by  an  accident ; and 
during  now  a period  of  seventeen  years  I have 
tested  its  durability  and  adaptability  for  almost 
every  kind  of  woodwork.  I have  had  it  used  for 
the  largest  and  most  costly  kinds  of  furniture, 
with  carvings  of  the  most  elaborate  kind.  I 
have  had  it  used  for  doors  exposed  to  the  full 
action  of  the  weather ; for  conservatory-doors 
exposed  to  constant  damp,  and  considerable 
changes  of  temperature ; for  a large  and  costly 
staircase,  the  whole  of  the  walls  being  covered 
with  the  same  wood,  and  the  floors  of  the 
same ; for  internal  doors  and  casement  windows, 
of  rather  large  and  costly  construction,  and 
carved,  and  for  every  kind  of  smaller  cabinet- 
work, exhibiting  the  highest  taste  and  good 
workmanship ; and  for  all  these  purposes  I have 
found  the  wood  answer  most  admirably.  It 
appears  to  bear  rough  external  wear  quite  as 
well  as  oak.  It  does  not  warp  or  crack  like  oak, 
and  bears  the  greatest  transition  of  heat  and 
cold  without  any  visible  change.  The  colour  of 
the  wood,  when  oiled,  is  perfect, — that  natural 
rich  brown  colour,  which  three  centuries  of  wear 
will  alone  give  to  oak ; it  has  a close  grain,  with- 
out much  figure  ; is  thoroughly  well  adapted  for 
every  kind  cf  carving ; and  its  cost  now  is  not 
higher  than  oak. 


It  is  to  me  surprising  that  for  every  species  of 
good  church-work  it  is  not  used.  It  has  every 
possible  advantage  over  oak,  and  in  old  cathe- 
drals requiring  new  stall-work  its  rich  brown 
colour  would  give  it  a great  advantage  over  the 
pale  brownish  yellow  hue  of  new  oak, — which  to 
my  own  taste  is  most  offensive.  After  great 
experience,  I know  not  one  drawback  to  the  use 
of  black  American  walnut ; and  want  of  know- 
ledge of  its  many  excellent  qualities  has,  I am 
sure,  alone  prevented  its  more  general  use. 

_ K. 

SWIMMING  FROM  ENGLAND  TO 
FRANCE. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  who  imposed  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  some  time  ago  by 
a pre-arranged  act  of  extempore  daring,  seems  to 
have  been  playing  another  trick  of  a similar  kind. 
He  started  with  much  pomp  and  cii’cumstance, 
and  “ for  a large  wager,”  to  swim  from  Dover  to 
Calais, — a woi’k  of  at  least  twelve  hours,  as  was 
calculated, — and  before  ho  had  been  in  the  water 
one  hour  it  was  found  that  the  circulation  was 
failing,  and  he  was  taken  on  board  a steamer 
that  had  been  hired  by  Mr.  Strange  to  accom- 
pany him.  If  it  was  an  honest  affair  he  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  not  having  first 
assured  himself  that  he  could,  at  any°rate, 
approximate  success.  But  the  whole  thing  looks 
like  a well-greased  advertisement-trap,  into  which 
all  the  newspapers  seem  to  have  slidden  easily. 
In  the  interest  of  good-faith  Mr.  Johnson  and  his' 
backers  should  be  made  to  answer  a few 
questions. 


THE  PREHISTORIC  CONGRESS  AT 
BRUSSELS. 

The  Congressof  Prehistoric  Archaaology  opened 
in  the  Ducal  Palace,  Brussels,  on  Thursday  in 
last  week.  At  noon  tho  members  met  in  the 
Gothic  Saloon  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  where  M. 
Orts,  on  behalf  of  the  Bourgmestre,  M.  Auspacb, 
welcomed  the  Congress  and  thanked  the  distin- 
guished savaris  who  had  come  to  throw  light  on 
the  historic  problems  of  obscure  and  distant 
periods.  M.  Hagemans  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress,  and  M.  Worsae,  the  Danish  archceolo- 
gist,  in  the  name  of  the  foreign  members,  returned 
thanks  to  the  town  of  Brussels  for  the  hospitality 
extended  to  them.  A ddjedner  was  then  served, 
and  at  two  p.m.  the  Congress  met  in  the  Ducal 
Palace,  M.  d’Omalius  d’Halloy  presiding.  The 
king  honoured  this  first  sitting  with  his  presence ; 
M.  Delcour,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  General 
Guillaume,  Minister  for  War,  being  in  attendance 
on  his  Majesty. 

On  Saturday  an  excursion  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Lesse  took  place.  The  excursionists  went  to 
Dinant  by  rail.  All  along  its  course  the  Lesse 
runs  between  ranges  of  high  hills  of  varied 
shapes,  presenting  alternately  huge  mountain 
ribs  of  bare  rock  and  of  woods.  Along  the 
river  banks  are  numerous  caverns  where  the 
cave-men  had  their  dwellings.  Nearly  all 
these  caverns  have  been  investigated  by  M. 
Dupont,  the  director  of  the  Brussels  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  who  acted  as  interpreter. 
His  disquisitions  were  followed  by  lively  discus, 
sions  among  the  archaeologists  and  geologists 
present.  He  commenced  with  the  Trou  Magrite, 
where  multifarious  objects  of  the  age  of  the 
Mammoth  have  been  found,  some  of  them  show- 
ing beginnings  of  the  art  of  sculpture.  A long  and 
steep  mountain-path  leads  up  to  this  cavern,  where 
there  are  four  superposed  ossiferous  layers.  After 
this,  however,  troubles  of  the  day  commenced. 
Lesse  has  many  windings  and  few  bridges,  and 
to  carry  out  the  programme  it  had  to  be  forded 
four  times.  Cars  sank  in  the  water,  and  only 
after  great  trouble  was  the  company  brought  to 
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the  other  side.  One  car,  containing  five  ladies, 
was  nearly  upset.  After  luncheon  on  a romantic 
spot,  the  Lesse,  to  reach  the  Trou-de-la-Naulette 
and  the  Trou-de-Challeux,  had  to  be  crossed 
again.  As  the  side  of  the  mountain  reaches 
down  close  to  the  opposite  bank,  the  river  was 
to  be  traversed  in  boats.  Several  hundreds 
crossed  over,  and  the  crowding  in  the  boats 
was  great.  On  the  return  from  the  caverns 
the  boats  were  even  more  _ crowded,  and 
one  of  them  went  down,  and  eighteen  persons 
were  thrown  into  the  water,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  Franks,  of  the  British  Museum  ; Madame 
Royer,  the  interpretress  of  Darwin’s  theories 
in  France ; and  M.  d’Omalius  d’Halloy,  the 
president  of  the  Congress.  All  got  to  the  shore, 
however,  and  returned  to  Dinant  without  further 
accident.  Shortly  before  midnight  the  party 
arrived  at  Brussels,  after  a day  of  useful 
research  for  many  and  enjoyment  for  all  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  excursion. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES. 
The  following  is  from  the  list  of  Queen’s  Medallists,— science  examination,  May,  1872  :~ 
Subject  3 : Building  Construction. 


Name. 

Age. 

Occupation. 

School. 

Teacher. 

Medal,  j 

Painter,  Edwin  T.... 
Soutliey,  H.  J. 
Harper,  Eaven 

Lewis,  Wm.  G.  B.... 

26 

20 

18 

19 

Clerk 

Carpenter 

1 Clerk 

Architect's  Clerk  ... 

Portsmouth  School  of  Art  

Taunton  School  of  Science  and  Art  ... 
Birmingham,  Bloomsbury  Institute  ... 
Charterhouse,  St.  Thomas's  School  ... 

Carter,  J.'... 

Smith,  A.  F. 
Mills,  S.  E. 

Gold  1 
Silver  | 
Bronze  1 
Bronze 

THE  NEW  INFIRMARY  FOR  CHELSEA. 

On  the  day  appointed  by  the  Local  Board  of 
Guardians  for  opening  the  tenders,  Mr.  Gough, 
representing  Mr.  Giles,  the  architect,  being 
present,  the  following  tenders  were  received 


BORING  IN  THE  WEALDEN. 

We  shall  watch  this  important  experiment 
with  great  interest,  and  trust  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  funds  to  carry  it  through  successfully. 
The  place  where  the  boring  has  been  commenced 
is  known  as  Councillor’s  Wood,  near  Battle,  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Mappin.  Mr.  Bosworth, 
who  is  conducting  the  boring,  drives  by  steam  a 
cutting  tube,  a sort  of  closed  auger,  at  the  end 
of  an  iron  rod,  weighted  on  the  top,  and  fresh 
joints  of  rod  are  screwed  on  between  the  auger 
and  the  weight  as  they  are  required.  The  auger 
itself  is  about  2 ft.  long  ; and  it  produces  a per- 
fect cone  of  the  strata  through  which  it  has 
passed.  Mr.  Bosworth  has  elsewhere  carried 
boring  to  a depth  of  2,000  ft.  When  great 
depths  are  attained,  the  revolution  of  the  rod  at 
the  top  of  the  bore  is  not  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  auger,  but  may  be  said  to  take 
time  to  reach  it,  so  that  the  rod  twists.  Theo- 
retically, each  20  ft.  of  rod  make  a three-quarter 
turn  before  communicating  the  rotation  to  the 
portion  below ; so  that  every  100  ft.  require  six 
complete  revolutions  at  the  top  before  the  auger 
feels  the  movement.  The  workmen  soon  learn 
to  tell,  by  the  sensation  communicated  by  the 
rod  to  the  hand,  whether  the  auger  bites,  and  at 
a depth  of  100  ft.,  if  it  did  not  bite  on  the  com- 
pletion of  six,  or  at  most  seven  or  eight,  revolu- 
tions, it  would  be  pulled  up,  and  a faulty  joint  of 
the  rod  looked  for  and  removed.  In  theory,  of 
course,  the  six  turns  would  be  distributed  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  rod  ; but  the  iron  is  not. 
perfectly  homogeneous,  and  so,  in  practice,  it  is 
the  weakest  or  softest  part  of  the  rod  that  re- 
ceives all,  or  nearly  all,  the  twist,  and  that  would 
break  if  the  twist  were  carried  too  far.  For  the 
surface  soil  the  auger  is  9 in.  in  diameter,  but  in 
deep  borings  is  replaced  by  one  of  2 in.,  or  of 
only  1 in.,  in  diameter. 


Heath 

Fish  

Stephenson  

F.Uiott  

Messrs.  Leathby.. 

Gough  

Sawyer  

Manley  & Rogers 

Thorne  & Co 

Rankin  

Turrell  

Mr.  Birch  moved  that  tho  tender  of  Mr.  Turrell 
be  accepted,  as  it  was  the  lowest. 

Mr.  Sydney,  contending  that  it  was  a wrong 
time  to  embark  in  building  speculations,  moved 
the  postponement  of  the  question  for  six  months, 
and  after  some  discussion  this  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  8 to  6, 


,.  £19,882  0 
19,351  0 0 
18,985  0 0 
18,459  0 0 
17,967  0 0 
17,955  0 0 
17,000  0 0 
16,885  0 0 
16,797  0 O 
15,750  0 0 
16,135  0 0 
15,587  0 0 


mittee  as  to  the  tenders  for  building  the  SvstonA 
street  schools,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board. 
There  were  thirteen  tenders,  and  that  of  Mr.  T. 
Duxbury,  for  4,9131.,  was  recommended  by  thei 
committee.  The  subject  of  sites  for  other  schools 
has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Archi- 
tects’ Committee.  Mr.  Hollingworth  inquired  if 
it  was  not  time  for  the  Architects’  Com-r 
mittee  to  take  some  steps  for  obtaining  a clerk 
of  works.  As  soon  as  the  contracts  were  signed 
the  work  would  be  commenced,  and  they  would 
want  some  one  responsible  to  see  to  it.  It  was 
agreed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  toi 
this  subject.  J 

Rochester. — The  clerk  stated  that  the  plan  of 
the  Board’s  new  schools  had  been  sent  to  the 
Educational  Department.  He  further  said  if 
was  considered  necessary,  that  adjoining  pro-1 
perty  should  be  purchased,  in  order  to  furaisB 
proper  ventilation,  good  drainage,  and  a play-, 
ground  for  the  boys.  It  was  agreed  that  adver- 
tisements inviting  tenders  for  the  erection  of  thi 
school  should  be  issued.  Mr.  Walker,  the  archjJ 
tect  for  the  new  schools,  said  he  had  received  nc 
communication  as  yet  from  the  Education  De-i 
partment  respecting  tho  plans,  but  ho  believed 
they  would  be  adopted.  There  would  then  W 
plenty  of  time  to  proceed  with  the  work,  thij 
builders’  strike  being  expected  to  tormina® 
every  day,  while  the  price  of  iron  was  falling. 
Mr.  Belscy  said  Mr.  Burrell,  the  owner  of  th< 


NEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  SOUTHAMPTON, 

The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  town  council 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  council,  reported  that 
Mr.  Lemon,  the  borough  surveyor,  had  informed 

them  that,  having  made  an  approximate  esti-  ^ Bttlu  XIJLl.  ^ — 

mate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  hospital  at , rfc  adjoining  the  proposed  new  school® 
West  Quay,  he  found  that  it  would  much  exceed  ^ ^ t0]q  ^im  that  he  would  not  allow  tho  Board 


the  amount  which  he  thought  the  town  council 
were  prepared  to  spend.  As  far  as  he  was  able 
to  judge,  without  making  an  estimate  in  detail, 
the  hospital  would  cost  upwards  of  7,0001.  The 
surveyor  also  submitted  detailed  plans  and 
drawings  ; after  which  the  committee  resolved 
that  Mr.  Lemon’s  report  be  submitted  to  the 
council,  and  they  approved  of  the  plans,  and  re- 
commended the  Local  Board  to  adopt  them,'  and 
carry  out  the  works.  At  tho  same  meeting  Mr. 
Lemon  submitted  a reserved  estimate  for  re- 
claiming the  foreshore,  building  quay  walls,  and 
putting  in  foundations  for  the  proposed  hospital. 


to  open  any  windows  or  doors  at  the  new  schooji 
near  his  premises.  Mr.  Hayward  said  no  om 
could  provent  the  opening  of  doors  or  window! 
on  a public  road. 


THE  LATE  HECTOR  HOREAU, 
ARCHITECT. 

We  hear  with  regret  of  tho  death  of  M.  Hecfcd 
Horeau,  of  Paris,  at  tho  age  of  71.  He  Ira 
received  more  medals  than  commissions,  andwS 

r 0 — _ . - the  author  of  plans  which  brought  fame  a® 

amounting  to  1,1671.,  and  the  following  tenders  fortuuc  t0  other  men  of  his  profession.  One  c 


were  submitted  for  the  work  : — Messrs.  J.  Bull  j t)iese  medals  waa  obtained  in  London,  in  185G 
& Sons,  1,1391.,  and  Mr.  John  Tate,  1,1801.  The  ! jQr  a p]an  for  an  Exhibition  building  in  Hyd; 
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committee  recommended  the  Board  to  accept  parj-  jp  Horeau  believed  to  the  end  of  hi 


LINCOLN  ARBORETUM. 

This  public  park,  designed  by  Mr.  Milner,  was 
on  the  26th  inst.  opened  with  much  ceremony. 
It  covers  12  to  13  acres  of  the  southern  escarp- 
ment of  the  table-land  on  which  the  upper  part 
of  the  city  stands,  has  two  entrances  on  the 
summit  and  two  on  the  lower  level,  one  of  the 
latter  being  the  lodge,  which  has  a tea-room 
attached  to  accommodate  200  people. 

The  chief  feature  is  a broad  terrace  running 
from  east  to  west,  approached  by  three  wide 
flights  of  steps,  and  having  trees  along  its  edges; 
a (dazed  pavilion  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  at 
each  end  a fountain.  Drinking-fountains  are  also 
fitted  up  ; two  retaining  walls  are  built — one  to 
support  the  embankment,  the  other  forming  the 
northern  boundary,  and  surmounted  by  a neat 
iron  fence. 

The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  planted ; 
a maze  is  constructed  with  briar  bushes,  and  a 
miniature  serpentine  lake,  with  two  bridges  ; a 
number  of  casts  of  statuary  are  dotted  about 
the  grounds,  the  most  prominent  being  a lion 
mounted  on  a pedestal. 

The  work  has  been  some  two  years  and  a half 
in  hand,  and  having  been  done  chiefly  by  day 
work,  will  cost  with  the  approaches  upwards  of 
8,0001., — something  like  double  the  contemplated 
outlay.  The  land  belonged  to  the  freemen,  who 
in  consideration  of  a payment  on  their  behalf  of 
200Z.  a year  from  the  corporation,  sanctioned  the 
scheme,  for  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained.  A screed  of  several  acres  along  the 
summit  was  sold  for  villa  sites,  and  the  remainder 
appropriated  for  the  arboretum. 


the  former. 

The  council  appeared,  from  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion, to  be  taken  by  surprise  at  these  calcu- 
lations, and  in  the  end  an  amendment  on  the 
motion  for  adopting  the  report,  to  the  effect 
that  its  consideration  be  adjourned,  was  passed 
by  a majority  of  21  to  11. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — The  Works  Committee  have  reported 


as  follows : — 

“On  the  26th  of  June  the  committee  were  instructed  by 
the  Board  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  invite  a competi- 
tion of  four  architects  for  the  Board  offices  to  be  erected 
the  Thames  Embankment.  They  now  beg  to  submit 


the  conditions  and  particulars  which  have  been  drawn  up 
for  the  guidance  of  t! 


the  competing  architects. 

The  conditions  stated  that  the  offices  are  to  be 
erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  near  the 
Temple  Station,  the  accommodation  to  include, 
besides  the  offices  for  the  staff,  a board-room  for 


days  that  had  he  not  been  a Frenchman  t® 
Exhibition  Committee  would  have  preferred  h9 
to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  He  was  one  of  the  earli$ 
projectors  of  a submarine  tunnel  between  Englaa 
and  France.  During  a short  residence  in  En$ 
land  he  designed  and  superintended  the  erect® 
of  an  odd  house  in  Avenue-road,  Regent’s  Paa 
a view  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  ear© 
volumes.  Years  ago  the-  writer,  then  a boy  C 
his  first  tour,  breakfasting  with  Hector  Horefl 
in  Paris,  found  him  attired  in  a close-fitting  re 
dress,  a la  Mephistophiles.  He  was  a man  t 
considerable  ability,  but  his  success  was  scarce! 
commensurate. 


THE  NEW  GREEN-COAT  SCHOOLS  J® 
CAMBERWELL. 

About  twelve  months  ago  the  Bishop  of  Wii 
Chester  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  abov 
named  schools,  facing  Camberwell-green,  whit 


Dealues  cut!  uuioca  ((R  uxic  oucu-i,  ti  uuttiu-iuwm  • . i Ml 

forty-eight  members  and  accommodation  for  the  | have  ]ust  been  completed  and  opened  with* 
Press,  together  with  a public  gallery  for  about  . exception  of  the  infant  school,  which  will  II 
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100,  with  separate  entrance.  °The  report  was  ready  (or  occupation  in  the  coarse  of  a wee 
approved.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Works  j Some  time  ago  it  was  determined  to  ta  e 0 ; 
Committee,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  to  the  archi-  i the  old  building  and  erect  the  larger  am.  m 
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tect’s  department  a chief  draftsman  at  2001.  I convenient  structure  now  finished.  The  style j 

’ efficient  assistant  draughtsmen  at  | architecture  adopted  is  the  Gothic,  the  matena 


a year, 

salaries  not  exceeding  1207.  a year,  and  a/‘ prac- 
tical man,”  at  a salary  of  2Z.  2s.  a week,  to  take 
charge  of  the  structural  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions. Mr.  F.  W.  Roper  and  Messrs.  Lee  Bros. 
& Pain  were  appointed  architects  respectively 
for  schools  to  be  erected  in  Hunter-street,  New 
North-road,  and  Gloucester- street,  Stepney. 
The  tender  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Nightingale,  amounting 
to  5,578Z.,  for  the  erection  of  a school  on  the  site 
in  Mary-street,  Bromley,  was  accepted. 


used  being 


Kentish  rag-stone,  with  Bath  Sral 
dressings.  The  main  elevation,  which  consist 
of  three  stories,  is  84  ft.  in  length  and  54  ft.  Ji 
height,  there  being  a handsome  spirelet  or  be 
cot,  at  the  south  end,  24  ft.  in  height.  T.: 
building  extends  168  ft.  backwards,  and  on 
portion  of  this  area  stand  the  boys’  ai ; 
gills’  schools  and  class-rooms,  the  remaimr 
space  being  set  apart  as  a playground.  Tf 
central  portion  of  the  front  block  contains  frr 


JXLary-streec,  x>roimey,  was  accepteu.  r — : — , . i. 

Leicester. — A report  from  the  Architects’  Com-  | masters’  and  teachers  resic  ences, 
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Aug.  31,  1872.] 

Oath-west  comer  is  the  board-room.  The  prin 
ipal  boys’  school-room,  which  is  on  the  ground- 
loor,  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  is  70  ft.  by 
!0  ft.,  and  attached  to  it  are  two  class-rooms 
8 ft.  by  20  ft.  each.  On  the  first  floor  above 
here  is  also  another  boys’  school-room,  38  ft.  by 
0 ft.,  with  two  class-rooms,  18  ft.  square.  The 
iris’  schoolrooms  are  on  the  ground  and 
rat  floors,  and  are  "T-shaped,  their  extreme 
sngth  being  53  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  their  extreme 
ddth,  49  ft.  by  20  ft.,  each  school  having 
lass-rooms  20  ft.  square.  There  is  also  an 
ifants’  school  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those 
>r  the  girls.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  esti- 
lated  at  a little  over  4,000J.  Messrs.  Payne  & 
larke,  of  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  are  the 
•chitects,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Crabb,  of 
ingsland-road. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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CONCRETE  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

Slit, — Surely  some  of  your  more  able  corre- 
ondents  will  not  let  the  strange  notice  appear- 
g under  the  above  heads,  in  your  last  week’s 
per,  pass  without  some  comment.  Am  I to 
iderstand  a concrete  wall,  built  between  Tail’s 
tent  panels,  is  according  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
mt,  and  that  one  built  in  the  same  way  with 
e same  kind  of  materials,  between  planks 
lted  together,  does  not  come  within  the  rules  ? 
rely  this  cannot  be  fair  to  those  who  do  not 
re  to  purchase  an  expensive  apparatus.  I have 
ilt  with  them  extensively,  and  am  doing  so 
ir  in  King-street,  Borough,  but  I also  find  I 
kke  equally  good  walls  between  planks.  If 
1 is  considered  to  come  within  the  rules  of 
Act,  why  not  the  other  ? 

Tall  has  been  several  times  summoned  by  the 
jtropolitan  Board  for  this  system  of  building 
contrary  to  the  Act,  and  each  time  the  com- 
mit has  been-withdrawn  or  hushed  up. 

H.  Goodwin. 


THE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OP  1873. 

|Ier  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibi- 
p of  1851  announce  the  third  of  the  series  of 
mal  International  Exhibitions  of  selected  works 
pne  art  (including  music),  industrial  art,  and 
lent  scientific  inventions  and  discoveries.  It 
x bo  opened  at  South  Kensington,  in  April 
3,  and  closed  in  October,  1873.  The  exhibi- 
k will  take  place  in  the  permanent  buildings 
bted  for  the  purpose,  adjoining  the  Royal 
Jrticultural  Gardens.  It  will  consist  of  three 
isions — Pine  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  the 
lent  Scientific  Inventions  and  New  Discoveries 
all  kinds.  The  productions  of  all  nations 
be  admitted,  subject  to  the  decision  of  com- 
snt  judges  as  to  their  being  worthy  of  exhi- 
on,  and  provided  they  have  not  been  exhi- 
•d  in  the  previous  International  Exhibitions 
his  series. 

A RESERVOIR  INJURED  BY  A 
WATERSPOUT. 

-N  examination  of  the  chief  reservoir  sup 
ng  the  Pylde  Water  Works,  in  Grizedale 
, above  Garstang,  and  an  inquiry  in  the 
net  constituting  the  “gathering-ground,” 
3 tended  to  reveal  a state  of  things  showing 
damage  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of 
ads  has  been  done  by  a waterspout,  and  that 
works  have  been  thrown  completely  out  of 
r.  During  the  late  heavy  rains  a water- 
Lt  burst  upon  the  Pells  of  Bleasdale,  above 
water  works,  and  this  was  so  tremendous 
it  washed  down  vast  quantities  of  peaty 
b,  hug,  &c.  into  the  reservoir.  The  rush  of 
converging  currents  was  terrific,  the  reser- 
was  swollen  3 ft.  above  the  ordinary  over- 
and  it  was  feared  by  the  man  in  charge 
the  whole  place  was  going  to  be  swept 
. Luckily,  the  principal  embankment, 
:h  some  time  ago  showed  signs  of  weakness 
was  afterwards  repaired,  fully  stood  the 
t pressure  put  upon  it,  else  the  valley  below 
d have  been  inundated,  and  sad  havoc  would 
been  caused.  The  reservoir  was,  however 
. with  all  kinds  of  refuse ; its  water  (many 
ons  of  gallons)  was  totally  spoiled;  and  it 
sake  about  five  months  to  clean  it  out.  It 
dculated  that  the  work  of  emptying  the 
voir,  and  of  repairing  it,  will  cost  about 


20,000k  Fresh  supply-pipes  to  feeders  adjoining 
the  reservoir  will  have  to  be  laid,  to  partially 
provide  for  the  extensive  district  hitherto  using 
the  water.  The  supply  for  the  vessels  at  Fleet- 
wood,  and  for  the  streets  of  that  town,  and  of 
Blackpool,  &c.,  has  been  stopped,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  general  supply  will  have  to  be 
cut  off  every  night,  or  at  intervals  during  each 
day,  till  the  work  of  reparation  is  accomplished. 

A GERMAN  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Gennan  Empire  has  pro- 
posed to  the  Federal  Council,  states  the  German 
Correspondent,  to  create  a board  of  health  for  the 
empire,  composed  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
members.  The  duties  of  the  former,  who  must 
be  resident  in  Berlin,  would  consist  in  aiding  the 
Government  to  exercise  a supervision  over  matters 
in  the  province  of  the  medical  and  veterinary 
police,  to  take  cognisance  of  all  analogous  insti- 
tutions existing  in  the  different  Federal  States, 
to  prepare  and  submit  legislative  measures  to  the 
empire,  to  observe  the  practical  working  of  laws 
enacted  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health,  and 
in  particular  cases  to  report  on  them  to  the  State 
and  local  authorities,  to  follow  the  progress  of 
medical  legislation  in  foreign  countries,  and  to 
organise  a satisfactory  system  of  medical  statis- 
tics for  Germany.  The  extraordinary  members 
would  have  to  be  selected  from  persons  who  do 
not  reside  in  Berlin,  and  from  the  municipal 
officers  of  the  larger  Gennan  towns,  professors  of 
medicine,  Government  medical  officers,  or  prac- 
tical chemists  and  architects.  They  would  be 
required  to  express  an  opinion  on  certain  ques- 
tions when  summoned  to  do  so  by  the  president ; 
to  watch  everything  likely  to  affect  the  public 
health  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  respective 
residences,  and  to  report  on  it  to  the  president ; 
and,  finally,  to  take  part  in  the  general  confer- 
ences to  be  held  from  time  to  time  at  Berlin. 
These  proposals  of  the  Chancellor  will,  iu  the 
first  place,  be  laid  before  a committee  for  exami- 
nation, and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Council. 


Committee,  to  “original  inventors,  their  assignees, 
or  authorised  agents,”  and  they  regard  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  the  authors  of  inventions 
as  indispensable  to  an  international  system. 
They  state  that  an  organised  practice  of  “ pirat- 
mg  inventions  exists,  whereby  foreign  inventors 
are  often  deprived  of  their  rights  by  “first  im- 
porters,” who  anticipate  them  in  their  applica- 
tions for  English  patents.  The  deputation  submit 
these  suggestions,  which  accord,  they  state,  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee, 
and  they  respectfully  ask  that  early  action  may 

be  taken  by  the  Government  calculated  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  various  systems  of  granting 
patents  for  new  inventions. 


“ SPECIFICATIONS.” 

Sm  -I  have  seen  your  critique  on  my  edition  of 

Bartholomew  s Specifications/’  and  shall  be  much 
obliged  li  you  will  make  public  my  reasons  for  the  omis- 
sions you  mention  in  the  work. 

I stiff  preserved  the  old  names  of  first,  second,  &c 
class  ot  house,  although  under  au  obsolete  Act,  as  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  the  best  way  of  describing  a 
house.  But  you  will  hud  that  this  refers  only  to  the  first 
lour  specifications,  and  not  at  all  in  the  new  ones  I have 
inserted. 

With  regard  to  my  omission’of  concrete  construction.  I 
should  like  it  to  be  known  that  it  did  not  arise  from 
ignorance  or  carelessness  : I had  even  written  a paper 
upon  the  subject,  but  omitted  it  because  at  present  it  is 
so  much  a matter  of  patent  right  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  1 must  advertise  one  or  other  of  the  companies  now 
established,  which  is  scarcely  a proper  thing  to  do  in  a 
work  of  reference.  Besides  which,  any  person  wishing  to 
bmld  in  any  one  of  the  patent  systems  need  only  to  obtain 
the  lull  instructions  issued  by  the  patentee. 

In  studying  the  matter,  I find  that  you  were  personally 
-/  oa}'1-''  lu  the  held  in  advocating  this  system  of  building 
that  I am  sure  you  cannot  be  pleased  to  find  that  some  of 
the  companies  refuse  to  work  under  architects. 

Fbedk.  Eogees. 


INTERNATIONAL  PATENT  SYSTEM. 

A recent  deputation,  which  included  Mr. 
Macfie,  M.P.,  Mr.  Webster,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Johnston, 
M.P.,  Dr.  Haseltine,  and  Mr.  Wise,  C.E.,  have  by 
invitation  presented  to  the  Government  a written 
statement  of  their  views  on  this  subject. 

It  is  suggested  that  negotiations  should  at  once 
be  initiated  in  accordance  with  the  last  resolution 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  recommended 

“ an  assimilation  in  the  law  and  practice  with  respect 
to  inventions  among  the  various  civilised  countries  of  the 
world,  and  that  her  Majesty’s  Government  be  requested 
to  inquire  of  foreign  and  colonial  Governments  whether 
they  are  ready  to  concur  in  international  arrangements  in 
relation  thereto." 

Three  modes  of  procedure  are  presented  for 
consideration : — (1.)  An  international  conference; 
(2.)  Correspondence  between  the  Ministries  of 
the  various  States  and  colonies ; (3.)  Communi- 
cations between  heads  of  the  different  patent 
offices.  Some  of  the  desired  objects,  it  is  thought, 
may  be  obtained  by  an  assimilation  of  the  official 
rules,  as  the  patent  laws  in  many  States  are 
similar  in  principle,  though  legislation  may  be 
requisite  to  secure  a substantial  uniformity  in 
^ke  practice  under  the  various  systems. 


EDINBURGH  CATHEDRAL  COMPETITION. 

. , SlI5 -Will  you  allow  me  to  disclaim  any  counexion  with 
the  desijm  marked  “ Fidelitas  ” in  the  Edinburgh  com- 
I,etltlon?  _______  W.  Buhges 

UNFAIR  COMPETITIONS  : BRIGHOUSE. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent  displays  an  amusing  audacity 
in  maintaining  the  mis-statements  he  propounded  to  your 
readers  as  to  the  amount  of  the  original  tender  for  the 
Bnghouse  Cemetery  buildings  ; but  no  one  will  entertain 
a doubt  as  to  where  the  better  means  of  information  lie. 
XI  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  accepted 
niy  statement ; but  since  he  is  pleased  to  doubt  it,  I hardly 
Know  whether  I am  justified  in  believing  it  myself.  Since 
my  authority  is  insuflicient,  and  that  of  the  Brighouxe 
JVem  also,  the  only  newspaper  represented  at  the  meeting 
ol  the  Board  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  tenders] 
let  us  turn  to  his  own  authority,  the  Halifax  Courier  This 
very  highly-esteemed  journal  equally  contradicts  his'state- 
meut,  lor  although  the  total  of  the  lowest  tender  is,  pro- 
bably by  a misprint,  stated  to  be  5,932k  os.,  the  separate 
items  only  add  up  to  2,929 1.  10s.  On  this  error,  which 
must  have  been  patent  to  an  unprejudiced  eye,  your  cor- 
respondent has  based  his  charges  against  us. 

.u  tfae  Instructions  I read  (page  1,  lines  10  and  17)  that 
• the  estimate  ol  the  cost  of  the  building  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  2,000k”  The  document  does  not  refer  to  the  cost 
ot  the  entrance-gates  and  boundary  wall,  of  which  the 
length  is  only  given  approximately,  and  of  which  the  cost 
could  not  therefore  be  definitely  estimated. 


The  board  compared  the  working  drawings  with  tho 
competition  drawings  in  lengths,  widths,  and  height,  and 
being  satisfied  that  they  remained  substantially  unaltered 
they  passed  a resolution  approving  of  them.  So  far  as  I 
know,  your  correspondent  has  not  seen  the  working  draw- 
ings at  aU,  and  I am  sure  that  he  has  not  compared  them 
w!ith,t^e  sketches.  Where,  then,  are  the  grounds  on 
winch  he  has  based  his  charge  of  unfairness  ? What  is  the 
value  ol  his  estimate  ? 

With  regard  to  the  real  discrepancy  between  our  esti- 
mate and  the  tenders,  it  is,  as  I have  already  admitted, 
excessive;  I have,  also,  fully  accounted  for  it.  The  well- 
known  rise  of  prices  which  has  taken  place  since  our 
estimate  was  made,  exemplified  as  it  is  in  the  report  which 
you  publish  (antS,  p.  590)  of  a meeting  of  the  Bradford 
bchool  Board,  must  be  familiar  also  to  your  correspondent 
it  he  knows  anything  of  building,  and  will  amply  satisfy 
he  judgment  of  your  readers.  Further,  I endeavoured 
to  finish  the  work  internally  in  a superior  manner. 

» . F.  Baktram  Payton. 

,*  Mr  laytous  reply  seems  perfectly  satisfactory, 
ana  with  this  the  correspondence  must  end. 


1 ““““  mo  v iMiuus  sy atoms. 

il  ■ '„“T.w  I The  deputation  are  ot  opinion  that  the  grant 

li.,  and  that  the  total  damage  in  loss  of  of  Letters  Patent  should  be  confined  as  recoin 
r,  derangement  of  works,  die,  may  reach  | mended  in  the  ninth  ree“u£Tof  Meet 


NEW  GLOBE  BRIDGE,  PECKHAM. 

SiR,— 1 beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
Builder  of  the  21th  inst.,  headed  “The  New  Globe 
Bridge,  at  Peckham  and  the  Tradesmen"  (p,  669)  the 
particulars  of  which  are  false  and  groundless,  thereby 
seriously  injurious  to  my  character  as  a contractor  Iu 
the  first  place  not  a single  brick,  or  materials  of  any 
kind,  has  ever  been  placed  in  front  of  any  tradesman’s 
premises,  but  upon  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  on  my 
own  service  ground.  With  reference  to  the  piers,  or 
rather  (techmeally  speaking)  the  abutments,  I am  happy 
to  say  they  can  be  plainly  seen  above  the  water  line  by 
! those  who  wish  to  see  them.  The  statement,  too  ro- 
ierring  to  my  sureties  is  so  far  groundless,  that  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  work  beyond  that' which 
is  usual  with  sureties. 

The  deputation  mentioned  was  composed  partly  of 
speculators,  semi-impoverished  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment ot  this  work,  who,  like  many  others,  are  looking  out 
for  an  opportunity  to  plunge  their  hands  into  their  neigh- 
bour s pocket. 

I must  add  that  no  bursting  of  the  dam  has  ever  taken 
place,  although  considerable  trouble  and  expense  have  been 
occasioned,  owing  to  entirely  unforeseen  difficulties  in  the 
bed  of  the  canal  and  the  tralfic  thereon,  no  claim  for 
which  has  ever  been  made  upon  the  vestry,  or  certified  by 
the  engineer  ; therefore  I must  beg  you  to  give  this  letter 
a place  in  your  next  issue,  iu  order  that  the  subject  may 
appear  fairly  and  truthfully  before  your  readers. 

S.  S.  Peach. 

***  The  article  in  our  pages  referred  to  is  simply  a 
report  of  statements  made  by  the  deputation  and  by  mem- 
bers of  the  vestry. 


THE  DARLINGTON  FEVER  HOSPITAL. 

In  our  paper  of  March  30th  we  inserted  a letter  under 
this  head  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  Mayor  of  Dar- 
lington and  other  members  of  the  Hospital  Committee  of 
the  Darlington  Town  Council.  The  mayor  having  com- 
menced an  action  against  the  publisher  of  this  journal  in 
respect  of  such  letter,  the  statements  therein  made  being 
denied,  and  having  offered  to  stay  proceedings  on  our 
giving  up  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  paying 
the  costs  incurred  iu  the  action,  we  express  our  regret  that 
the  letter  was  allowed  to  appear,  and  withdraw  all  im- 
putations the  letter  may  be  supposed  to  reflect  on  the 
character  of  the  Mayor  of  Darlington  and  othor  members 
of  the  Committee. 
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WHAT  IS  A SPONGE?* 

Then  comes  the  question,  What  is  a sponge  ? 
Down  here,  in  this  wet  hollow,  we  are  sure  to 
find  some  ; in  dark  places,  where  the  water  is 
of  some  depth,  almost  every  fragment  of  sea- 
weed has  attached  to  it  some  living  species  of 
sponges,  and  they  vary  in  size  and  structure, 
from  mere  specks  to  large  and  substantial 
masses.  Now  and  then  we  may  find  them  on 
the  shells  of  oysters  and  crabs ; and  once,  in 
our  aquarium,  a fine  hermit  came  out  of  his 
shell  to  die,  and  was  found  to  have  a sponge 
as  large  as  a hazel-nut  attached  to  his  soft 
body,  just  below  the  insertion  of  the  last  pair 
of  legs. 

Animal  life  may  be  said  to  begin  or  end  in  the 
sponges ; they  are  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale 
of  animated  nature ; but  it  is  quite  certain 
they  are  not  members  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Take  a piece  of  sponge,  such  as  is  com- 
monly used  ou  the  toilet-table,  and  dip  it  into 
a thin  solution  of  size,  and  you  have  a fair 
resemblance  of  its  condition  when  living.  The 
sponge  proper  is  the  skeleton,  the  gelatinous 
coating  is  organised  and  animal ; and  the  best 
proof  of  the  fact  is  afforded  by  the  microscope, 
which  reveals  ciliary  motion,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  difficulty  as  to  what  place  it  should 
occupy.  The  openings  in  the  sponge  are  cham- 
bers, interlaced  with  silicated  fibres,  and,  by 
the  play  of  the  cilia  on  the  gelatinous  surface, 
the  water  is  made  to  circulate  from  chamber 
to  chamber,  so  that  the  sponges  obtain  their 
food  by  the  same  process  as  a vorticella  or 
rotifer — namely,  by  creating  currents  through 
the  agency  of  cilia.  The  exterior  film  is  the 
life  of  the  sponge ; the  skeleton  is  a deposit. 
But  the  film  must  be  understood  as  pervading 
the  inner  as  well  as  the  exterior  chambers,  so 
that  the  currents  of  water  pass  through  the 
entire  mass,  and  carry  nourishment  to  all  the 
mouths  for  which  the  cilia  work  so  incessantly. 
A very  dead  sort  of  creature  is  a living  sponge. 
It  has  none  of  the  organs  of  sense  which  dis- 
tinguish terrestrial  animals,  and  not  even  the 
irritability  which  makes  a sea-anemone  of  so 
peevish  or  spasmodic  a temper.  But  it  has  its 
history,  however  brief,  like  others  of  the  great 
class  of  zoophytes.  The  sponges  increase  by 
gemmation.  Little  buds  appear  within  the  open- 
ings of  the  reticulated  mass,  and  these  at  last 
detach  themselves,  and  exhibit  the  same  play  of 
cilia  as  their  parents. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Holme  - on  - Spalding  - Moor. — Bursea  Chapel, 
which  stands  a little  distance  from  the  Market 
Weigliton  and  Howden  turnpike-road,  has  been 
opened  for  divine  worship,  without  the  usual 
ceremony  of  consecration.  The  Right  Hon. 
Sotheron  - Estcourt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire, 
presented  to  the  promoters  an  eligible  site,  and, 
in  addition,  paid  for  the  cost  of  building,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Mrs.  Estcourt.  The  archi- 
tectural design  is  a modified  form  of  the  Early 
English,  worked  brick,  with  stone  facings,  and 
with  bell-cote  at  the  west  end.  Its  dimensions 
are  54  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide ; to  accommodate 
about  100,  and  with  chair  seatings.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  Wm.  Butterfield,  of  London ; and 
•the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Castles,  of  Goole. 
There  is  no  pulpit : a portable  stand  is  placed 
along  the  side  of  the  reading-desk,  as  a substi- 
tute, without  the  emblem  of  the  eagle. 

Chieveley. — The  chief  corner  stone  of  the  new 
nave  of  the  church,  now  being  rebuilt,  bas  been 
laid  by  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  vicar’s  wife.  Mr.  J. 
West  Hugall,  of  Oxford,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  archi- 
tect directing  the  execution  of  the  works ; and 
Messrs.  Wall  & Hook,  builders,  of  Brimscomb, 
Gloucestershire,  are  the  contractors,  for  the  sum 
of  2,168?.  The  walls  of  the  new  building  are 
already  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  above  the  soil,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  new  church  being  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  divine  service  before  next 
Easter.  The  new  church  will  consist  of  nave, 
north  aisle,  vestry,  and  south  porch,  the  present 
chancel  and  tower  remaining.  The  walls  will  be 
built  of  brick,  faced  with  Bath  stone  dressing ; 
the  roof  open-timbered,  wrought,  varnished, 
ceiled  between  the  rafters,  and  covered  with 
plain  tiles  from  the  neighbourhood.  Godwin’s 
encaustic  tiles  will  be  used  for  the  aisles.  The 
seats  will  be  of  deal,  varnished,  open  and  low, 
and  the  pulpit,  with  prayer-desk,  &c.,  of  oak. 
The  organ  will  be  placed  at  the  entrance  from 
the  north  aisle  to  vestry. 


Darlas  ton. — The  parish  church  of  Darlaston, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  spire, 
has  been  rebuilt  as  a memorial  of  the  late  vicar, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  has  been  reopened.  The 
style  is  Pointed  Gothic,  and  the  building  com- 
prises chancel,  north  and  south  transept,  and 
nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles,  accommodation 
being  provided  for  between  1,300  and  1,400 
persons,  allowing  more  space  to  each  than  was 
afforded  in  the  old  church,  and  the  aisle  seats  are 
all  free  and  unappropriated.  The  exterior  walls 
are  cased  with  Codsall  stone,  with  Greenshill 
stone  dressings,  and  the  roof  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles,  the  ridge  being  surmounted  with 
red  crests.  For  the  present  the  tower  remains 
unrestored.  It  is  intended  to  open  a doorway 
through  the  lower  part,  to  form  the  principal  or 
western  entrance.  The  roof  is  open,  the  timber 
being  of  pitch  pine,  stained  and  varnished.  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  pointed 
arches,  carried  by  decorated  cast-iron  pillars, 
and  the  chancel  aisle  is  supported  by  carved 
corbels  and  Purbeck  marble  columns,  with  carved 
capitals.  Light  is  supplied  by  means  of  clear- 
story windows  of  circular  shape,  and  gallery  and 
nave  windows,  two-light,  with  canopied  heads, 
surmounted  by  trefoils ; while  in  the  chancel  is  a 
four-light  stained-glass  window,  produced  by 
Messrs.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
given  by  Mrs.  Brevitt.  The  subject  is  the  four 
Evangelists.  In  the  nave  is  another  stained- 
glass  window,  given  by  Miss  Hugill.  Another 
stained-glass  window,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
Walton,  curate,  is  situate  in  the  gable  over  the 
chancel  arch.  Artificial  light  will,  when  neces- 
sary, be  afforded  by  means  of  coronas,  supplied, 
as  was  all  the  ironwork,  by  Messrs.  Broad  & 
Dowling,  of  Birmingham.  The  pulpit  is  the  gift 
of  Miss  Dorsett,  of  Edgbaston.  It  is  octagonal 
in  shape,  the  materials  used  being  Painswick 
stone  and  Devonshire  marble.  The  organ  has 
been  transferred  from  the  north  aisle  of  the 
chancel  to  the  south  transept,  which  also  serves 
the  purpose  of  a vestry.  The  old  seats  have 
been  scraped  and  cleaned,  and  made  to  match 
the  gallery  front  and  other  new  work,  all  of 
which  is  stained  and  varnished.  The  floor  is 
laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  architect 
gives  an  oak  reading-desk.  The  whole  building 
is  heated  by  means  of  a hot-water  apparatus, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Blakemore,  of  Wedncsbury. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Brevitt,  Darlaston,  is  the  architect ; 
Mr.  Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton,  the  builder.  The 
erection  of  the  edifice  has  been  superintended  by 
Mr.  Taylor.  The  total  cost  will  be  about  3,800?., 
including  outlay  upon  fittings,  heating  apparatus, 
and  all  other  appliances,  but  not  taking  into 
account  the  value  of  the  gifts. 

St.  Feter-le-Bailey  {Oxford). — The  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  church,  which  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  New  Inn  Hall-street,  has  been  laid  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  present  church  is 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Queen-street  and  the 
New-road,  and  is  about  to  be  taken  down  to 
allow  of  the  widening  of  the  street  at  this  place. 
The  new  church  is  to  be  erected  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  the  old  one,  on  the  west 
side  of  New  Inn  Hall -street,  and  adjoining 
New  Inn  Hall.  It  will  consist  of  nave,  chancel, 
and  two  side  aisles.  The  body  of  the  church 
will  be  79  ft.  long  and  55  ft.  wide,  and  the  chan- 
cel 30  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide.  The  organ  cham- 
ber will  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and 
also  some  seats  for  children.  A square  tower, 
with  octagon  turret  for  stone  staircase,  will  be 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  this  portion  of  the 
edifice,  and  underneath  it  will  be  the  warming 
apparatus.  The  tower  will  be  77  ft.  high  from 
the  ground  to  the  battlements.  A vestry  will 
also  be  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  style  is  to  be  Decorated.  The  ashlar  work 
will  be  of  Bath  stone,  Box  ground,  intermixed 
with  stone  from  the  old  church  and  tower,  and 
the  window  dressings  and  tracery  will  also  be 
of  the  same  kind  of  material.  The  interior  of 
the  building  will  be  plastered.  There  will  be 
four  arches  on  each  side  dividing  the  aisles  from 
the  nave,  and  two  smaller  ones  dividing  the 
organ  chamber  from  the  chancel.  At  the  west 
end  there  will  be  a five-light  window,  with 
tracery  of  the  period  of  Henry  III.,  and  also  a 
five-light  window  at  the  east  end,  and  tracery 
windows  on  each  side.  The  chancel  will  be 
paved  with  Minton  tiles,  and  the  seated  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  church  will  be  a boarded  floor. 
The  remaining  portion,  however,  will  also  be 
paved  with  tiles.  The  interior  of  the  roof,  which 
will  be  a high-pitched  one,  will  be  open  timber, 
and  covered  with  Stonesfield  slates.  The  height 
of  the  roof  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  will  be 
52  ft.,  and  that  of  the  chancel,  45  ft.  Mr.  Basil 


Champnes,  of  London,  is  the  ai’chitect ; and 
Messrs.  Honour  & Castle,  of  Oxford,  are  the 
builders. 

Bradfield. — The  restoration  of  Bradfield  Church, 
which  was  commenced  several  months  since,  is 
making  progress.  The  work  comprises  the 
cleansing  and  repairing  of  the  stonework  in  the 
nave  and  tower,  and  removing  the  galleries  ; re- 
warming,  and  re-seating  the  nave  and  chanceL 
It  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Sampson,  of 
Bolsterstone,  and  Mr.  A.  Hayball,  joiner,  &c.,  of 
Sheffield.  There  was  accommodation,  including 
the  galleries,  for  456  adults,  but  owing  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  pews  only  a much  smaller) 
number  could  see  and  hear  the  clergyman.  By 
the  new  plan  3S0  adults  and  135  children,  or 
450  adults  without  children,  will  be  seated  or 
the  ground  floor.  The  chancel  has  already  un- 
dergone considerable  alteration  and  improve- 
ment, by  cleaning  and  repairing  the  walls  anc 
removing  the  temporary  vestries,  and  by  the 
erection  of  a memorial  east  window  by  the 
Wilson  family,  of  Brincliffe  Tower. 

Knutton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  has  been  laid  at  Knutton.  The  new 
church  is  intended  to  accommodate  nearly  400 
The  site  is  near  Knutton  House.  The  edifice  ii 
to  be  built  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Burslem,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  T.  Lewis  & Son,  architects 
Newcastle.  The  design  is  Early  Decorated,  ant 
the  plan  consists  of  a nave,  64  ft.  by  25  ft. ; witl 
north  aisle,  51  ft.  by  13  ft.  3 in. ; chancel,  30  ft.  b] 
20  ft. ; organ-chamber  and  vestry,  each  12  ft.  b’ 
10  ft. ; the  nave  will  be  23  ft.  6 in.  high  to  thi 
spring  of  the  roof,  and  42  ft.  to  the  under  side 
of  the  ridge,  and,  with  the  chancel,  aisles,  &c: 
will  have  open-timbered  roofs.  The  seats  wil 
be  open  benches  of  pitch  pine,  the  walling  wil 
be  of  red  Alton  stone,  and  the  roofs  of  tiles  u 
ornamental  patterns.  Although  at  present  onh 
a north  aisle  will  be  built,  provision  is  made  s ( 
that  a south  aisle  may  be  added  at  some  futun 
time  should  the  requirements  of  the  distric 
necessitate  the  enlargement  of  the  churcl 
which,  as  at  present  arranged,  will  accommodat 
383  persons.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  b; 
about  4,000?. 

Stroud. — The  screen  has  been  removed  fror 
before  the  reredos,  with  which  the  parish  churo 
has  been  enriched  by  the  Stanton  family.  Thl 
reredos  has  een  erected  as  a memorial  to  tliei 
father,  the  late  Mr.  William  Stanton.  It  wa 
designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  the  Southwe' 
MinBter  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  ii 
harmony  with  the  general  design  of  the  churoi 
It  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  chancel.  0 
both  sides  there  are  niches  surmounted  by  caut, 
pies,  intended  to  receive  figures  of  the  Evar 
gelistsor  some  other  fitting  subject.  This  is  n(; 
yet  decided,  and  the  niches  are  at  present  bari| 
The  reredos,  as  seen  at  present,  consists  of  thre 
canopied  panels,  in  which  are  carved  in  alt 
relievo  scenes  in  our  Lord’s  life.  The  group  o 
the  left  represents  the  taking  down  of  the  bod 
of  Jesus.  The  centre  group  appropriate)! 
represents  the  resurrection.  The  canopies  ai 
carved.  The  groups  have  been  designed  ai 
executed  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Geflowski,  of  London  ar 
Rome,  to  whom  the  contract  for  the  work  wr 
given  by  the  architect.  The  architectu^i 
carving  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Morp 
Geflowski.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  woij 
is  completed  the  cost  will  be  from  700?.  to  806 
Wolverhampton. — Considerable  alterations  ai 
commenced  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  a buildir 
erected  about  thirty-five  years  back,  accorditi 
to  the  then-prevailing  type,  having  a chancijj 
4 ft.  or  5 ft.  deep,  with  a vestry  at  the  beAl 
over  which  latter  is  placed  the  organ.  It  is  iiy 
tended  to  remove  the  organ  and  wall-sCJrai 
below,  thus  increasing  the  depth  of  chancel 
taking  in  the  present  vestry,  and  erecting  a;ne 
one  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  On  tig 
south  side  will  be  built  a new  orgau-chambaj 
with  open  archways  towards  the  chancel  aii 
aisle,  the  lower  portion  being  filled  in  with  wo<  l. 
screens.  Amongst  other  alterations,  the  fon 
and  pulpit  are  to  be  removed  from  their  preset 
situations  in  front  of  the  chancel,  and  the  foranjj 
refixed  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  pr  ; 
sent  lath-and-plaster  gallery  front  is  to  be  takfcjj 
down,  and  a lower  one  constructed  in  woo| 
The  tender  of  Mr.  P.  Horsman,  at  600?.,  for  tig 
general  works,  is  accepted  by  the  committeij 
Mr.  J.  R.  Veall  is  the  architect. 

Thornton. — The  new  church  of  St.  James,  «;i 
Thornton,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bisli  _ 
of  Ripon.  The  chief  stone  was  laid  in  Octob<: 
1870,  with  Masonic  honours,  by  the  Marquis  ii 
Ripon,  as  grand  master  of  the  FreemasQii 
of  England.  The  site,  which  is  by  the  si , 
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the  highway  leading  from  Bradford,  at  tlie 
adford  end  of  the  village,  was  given  by  Mr 
!m  Foster,  of  Queensbury  and  Hornby  Castle, 
1 the  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
jigns  of  Messrs.  T.  H.  & F.  Healey,  of  Brad, 
d,  at  a cost  of  5,060Z.  The  style  of  archi- 
ture  is  Early  English.  There  is  a chancel, 
'e,  south  aisle,  and  organ-recess.  The  roof  of 
church  is  an  open-timbered  one,  and  the  roof 
the  chancel  is  circular.  The  nave  is  85  ft.  in 
gth  by  27  ft.  6 in.  wide.  The  dimensions  of 
i chancel  are  33  ft.  by  23  ft.,  and  the  aisle  is 
ft.  long  by  14  ft.  wide.  The  height  of  the 
re  is  51  ft.  At  the  east  end,  over  the  altar, 
”e  is  a three-light  window,  surmounted  by  a 
-window,  both  of  which  have  been  filled  in 
i stained  glass  by  Mr.  John  Foster,  jun.,  at  a 
of  upwards  of  300Z.  The  subject  represented 
strates  the  Te  Deum.  It  is  the  work  of  Messrs, 
rris,  of  London.  The  west  end  of  the  building 
ighted  by  a two-light  window,  the  chancel 
h lancet-shaped  windows  on  the  north  side, 
above  the  latter  are  rose-shaped  clearstory 
dows.  There  are  in  the  aisle  two-light  lancet- 
ped  windows.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
ding  is  by  a porch,  above  which  it  is  intended 
•aise  a tower  and  spire.  This  part  of  the 
ding  has  already  reached  the  tower-base, 
ch  is  at  a height  of  24  ft.  The  interior  affords 
unmodation  for  about  600  people.  The  seats 
open  and  are  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  choristers’ 
is  in  the  chancel  are  of  oak.  There  are  three 
pendants,  to  light  the  church  at  night.  These 
3 been  designed  by  Messrs.  Brown  & Downey, 
London.  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Girlington,  has 
l clerk  of  the  works,  and  the  following  are 
contractors  : — For  the  masonry,  Messrs.  T. 
.se  & Sons,  Thornton;  for  the  woodwork, 
Patcliett, Thornton ; the  plumbing,  Mr.  Jones, 
rnton  ; painting,  Mr.  E.  Barstow,  Thornton  ; 
slating,  Mr.  Smithies,  Thornton.  When  the 
>r  i*as  been  added,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before 
the  building  committee  will  be  in  a position 
tcomplish  it,  the  total  cost  of  the  edifice  will 
ibout  6,000?.  Upwards  of  4,000?.  have 
dy  been  obtained  towards  the  outlay  in- 

>ld. — Gwemaffield  Church  has  been  re- 
ed. The  old  church,  which  was  an  un- 
ly  building,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
close  to  the  village.  The  ecclesiastical  dis- 
of  Gwemaffield  is  but  a small  area,  and 
ins  a population,  according  to  the  last 
ts,  of  975,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  at 
■naffield,  Pantymawn,  and  along  the  back 
e limestone  hills  stretching  from  Rhydy- 
u to  the  vicinity  of  the  Loggerbed.  It  was 
better  to  pull  down  the  old  edifice  alto- 
r,  and  build  a new  one.  The  architect  of 
ew  church  is  Mr.  D.  Walker,  of  Liverpool, 
t is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  consists 
y of  nave  and  chancel.  The  framing  of 
oof  is  of  stained  wood.  The  aisle  runs 
the  centre,  and  there  are  seats  in  the  body 
e church  for  about  250.  Several  of  the 
itions  were  gifts.  The  cost  of  the  edifice 
,500?, 

■tan.  -The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
h,  which  is  in  course  of  erection  in  the 

3 of  Morton,  has  been  laid  by  Miss  Leigh- 
f Sweeney  Hall,  near  Oswestry.  The  new 
h,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Philip  and  St. 

;»  stands  in  a convenient  situation  on  the 
' the  old  building,  and  immediately  adjoins 
mpike-road  leading  to  Oswestry.  It  will 
ilt  iu  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  will 
t of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  north  and 
chancel  aisles,  severally  appropriated  to 
rposcs  of  an  organ-chamber  and  vestry- 

Tlie  external  elevation  of  the  nave  will 
Um42  tlie  seafcs  wil1  ke  free  an<i 

The  building  will  be  constructed  to  con- 
tly  seat  300  persons,  the  internal  dimen. 

)f  the  nave  being  54  ft.  by  21  ft. ; south  I 

4 ffc-  by  12  ft. ; chancel,  26  ft.  by  18  ft  • 
chamber,  12  ft.  by  9 ft. ; and  vestry-room,’ 

)y  12  ft.  The  principal  entrance  will  be 
! north  side,  facing  the  turnpike-road, 
h a porch  10  ft.  by  8 ft.  The  material 

the  building  will  be  supplied  from  local 
!S>  chle%  fr°m  Sweeney  Mountain  and 
^e; . T,.®  roof  "'dl  be  covered  with 
Isliire  tiles,  and  the  terminals  of  the 
will  be  surmounted  with  small  stone 
The  walls  will  be  2 ft.  9 in.  to  3 ft.  in 
is.  There  will  be  a bell  gable  at  the 
end,  which  will  be  filled  in  with  a four- 
indow ; a three-light  window  will  be 
in  the  chancel,  and  light  will  also  be  sup- 
•ora  twelve  other  windows  of  two  and 
jhts  each.  The  roof  is  to  be  a varnished 


one,  open,  and  with  open  principals,  and  all  of 
the  arcades  and  interior  openings  will  be  of 
dressed  Shelvoke  stone.  In  the  chancel,  which 
will  be  laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles,  will  be 
placed  the  sedilia,  credence,  and  other  adjuncts. 
The  pulpit,  as  at  present  proposed,  will  be  a 
stone  one.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  level 
throughout,  the  chancel  being  raised  by  two 
steps,  and  the  sacrarium  by  three.  The  warm- 
ing  apparatus  of  the  old  church, — a floor  stove, 
by  Dodwell,  of  Shrewsbury, — will  be  utilised 
for  the  purposes  of  the  new  structure.  The 
works  are  being  carried  out  fx-om  the  designs  of 
Mr.  S.  Pountney  Smith,  of  Shrewsbury,  architect, 
Messrs.  Morris  & Chaplin,  of  Oswestry,  being 
the  conti'actors.  The  outlay  upon  the  work  is 
estimated  at  between  1,600?.  and  1,700?.,  towards 
which  nearly  1,500?.  have  been  already  subscribed 
or  promised. 

Sandford,  Ovens. — Having  been  enlarged,  re- 
stored, renovated,  re-fitted,  and  decorated,  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  has  been  reopened. 
The  whole  of  the  church  has  undei'gone  a re  ■ 
storation,  and  a new  north  aisle  has  been  added. 
The  chancel  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
has  been  preserved.  Attention  has  been  paid  in 
preserving  the  ancient  character  of  the  external 
masonry.  The  new  wmrk  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
styJe.  The  paving  of  the  chancel  and  manor 
aisle  is  of  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  roofs  are 
of  pitch  pine,  with  curved  ribs  springing  from 
carved  stone  corbels.  The  seats  are  new,  of 
picked  pitch  pine,  with  carved  bench-ends  ; the  I 
pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  carved,  and  rest  on  ' 
Ham  stone  bases.  Under  the  tower-arch  is  an  ' 
old  oak  screen,  of  the  Perpendicular  pex-iod, 
which  has  been  restored.  The  manor  aisle  con- 
tains two  stained-glass  windows  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell.  A new  window  by  the  same 
artists  has  been  placed  in  the  chancel.  Tlie 
warming  apparatus  is  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of 
Trowbridge.  The  organ,  which  cost  80?.,  is 
a small  instrument,  inclosed  in  a pine-wood 
case,  with  pipes  of  “ best  spotted  metal.”  It 
was  built  by  Mr.  Hallett,  of  Kington  Magna, 
and  is  placed  at  the  western  end  of  °the 
new  aisle.  The  tower  has  five  bells,  which 
ax-e  chimed  by  a new  and  simple  arrangement. 
The  work  has  cost  about  2,000?.,  and  has  been 
executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Henry  Hall,  of  London,  architect,  by  Mr.  A. 
Reynolds,  builder,  of  Milborne  Port.  Tho  funds 
have  been  chiefly  provided  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  Mr.  Hubert  Hutchings,  and  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  Urquhart  Cookworthy. 

Clifton,  Manchester.— The  first  stone  of  a new 
church  at  Clifton,  near  Manchester,  has  been  laid 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Cotton.  The  building  will 
consist  of  nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  with  a 
spacious  chancel,  and  chancel  aisles.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  of  tho  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
church  will  accommodate  500  persons.  The  work 
is  being  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cotton,  who  have  also  given  the  site.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  and 
Mr.  Booth,  of  Gosport  and  London,  is  tho  con- 
tractor. 

Dorking. — The  contractors  for  St.  Martin’s 
Church  are  Messrs.  Goddard  & Son ; not  “ God- 
dard & Terry,”  as  stated. 


whole  of  the  fourteenth-century  glass  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  has  been  collected  and 
preserved.  It  is  hoped  that  other  stained 
windows,  having  for  their  subjects  a continua- 
tion of  the  Parables,  will  eventually  be  placed 
in  the  church. 

Great  Berlcliamstead  Church.— The  memorial 
window  has  been  placed  in  this  church  by  the 
high  sheriff,  Mr.  Thomas  Curtis,  of  the  Hall, 
Berkhamstead.  The  window  is  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Boll,  and  cost  upwards  of  300?.  Its 
subject  is  the  Resurrection  of  the  Blessed. 

St.  Mary’s,  Newmarket.— Stained  glass  has 
been  placed  in  the  east  window  of  this  church. 
The  new  glass,  tho  cost  of  which  has  been 
defrayed  by  subscription  amongst  tho  pa- 
rishioners, is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
& Bayne,  of  Covent  Garden.  The  three  principal 
lights  are  filled  with  representations  of  the 
Nativity,  tho  .Crucifixion,  and  the  Resurrection, 
and  the  smaller  compartments  in  the  heading  of 
the  window  contain  angels  bearing  shields,  on 
which  are  represented  emblems  of  our  Lord’s 
Passion,  tho  scourge,  the  hammer  and  nails, 
the  reed  and  sponge,  the  spear,  Ac.:  the  two 
uppermost  shields  display  the  crown  of  thorns, 
while  two  others,  bearing  a lantern  and  censer, 
typify  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World  and 
our  Intercessor  in  heaven. 

St.  Matthew’ s,  Rastrick. — Stained  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  Birmingham,  has  been 
placed  in  the  first  window  on  the  south-east  side 
of  this  church.  The  subject  is  Our  Lord  sitting 
at  the  feast  in  Lovi’s  house.  The  work  is  the 
result  of  a subscription  raised  amongst  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  and  in 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Haines.  The 
window  is  square,  and  is  so  treated  as  to  occupy 
the  entire  space ; and  the  architectural  details 
are  in  accordance  with  the  Palladian  character 
of  the  church.  Some  one  has  been  employed  in 
the  work  of  erection  whose  care  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  one  of  the 
largest  pieces  of  glass  which  the  window  con- 
tains, and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a break- 
age can  be  satisfactorily  repaired. 

Seale  Church. — A further  addition  to  the 
stained  glass  of  this  church  has  just  been  made 
by  the  rector  and  his  brother,  in  remembrance 
of  their  parents.  A window,  of  two  lights,  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  nearest  the  tower 
arch,  has  been  furnished  with  full-length  pedes- 
tal figures  of  Simeon  and  Anna.  In  harmony 
with  the  gospel  narrative  (St.  Luke  ii.  25-38). 
The  general  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  with  some  details  in  the 
borders,  from  the  Fairford  windows.  The  artists 
were  Messrs.  Burlison  & Grylls,  who  executed 
the  stained-glass  windows  in  tho  church  of 
Hartley  Wesnall.  The  other  windows  in  the 
church  are  mostly  of  the  Decorated  period  by 
Willenent,  Wells,  Clayton  & Bell,  Baillie,  and 
Mayer. 


Itsallaiua, 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  St.  Allan’s.—' The  series  of 
stained  glass  windows  in  this  church  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  addition  of  two  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave.  The  whole  of  the 
windows  in  the  chancel  are  of  coloured  glass 
that  on  the  north  side  representing  the  Annun- 
ciation of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  one  on  the 
south  side  the  Ascension  of  Christ.  The  east 
window  represents  a series  of  Scriptural  em- 
blems worked  in  detail.  Tho  two  new  windows 
in  the  nave  have  been  executed  in  Brussels,  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Capronier.  The  subject  of  the  one 
nearest  the  western  porch  is  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower;  the  centre  figure  representing  Christ, 
with  the  sower  on  the  right,  and  three  of  the 
disciples  on  the  left.  Underneath  tho  centre 
figure  is  a cherub  bearing  a scroll,  and  above  are 
two  figures  of  angels.  The  subject  of  the  other 
window  is  the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard,  repre- 
senting the  hire  of  the  labourers.  Thero  is  also 
on  this  window  a scroll.  The  subjects  of  the 
other  three  windows  in  the  nave  are  the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  Prodigal 
on,  the  former  of  which  is  a memorial  window, 
as  well  as  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
ihe  stonework  of  the  two  new  windows  has  been 
restored  by  Mr.  Haselgrove,  of  St.  Alban’s.  The 


Subsidence  of  Land  at  Old  Trafford.— 

Alarm  has  recently  prevailed,  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  some  house  property  situated  near  the 
toll-bar  at  Old  Trafford.  The  back  portions  of 
the  premises  occupy  a rather  elevated  position 
above  the  side  of  the  bed  of  the  old  canal. 
Apparently  in  consequence  of  the  soil  not  being 
sufficiently  solid  and  firm,  it  yielded  slightly,  and 
appearances  were  presented  in  the  way  of  cracks 
in  some  of  the  buildings,  that  gave  rise  to 
uneasiness,  which  increased  on  account  of 
farther  changes  perceived.  About  six  months 
ago  the  canal  water  was  drawn  off,  and  the 
subsequent  effeftt  of  that  seems  to  have  been  to 
take  away  the  water  from  the  surrounding  soil, 
and  cause  the  latter  to  sink.  Tho  Cheshire 
Railway  Lines  Committee,  who  own  the  bed  of 
the  old  canal,  have  been  constructing  a 15-in. 
pipe  drain  below  it,  and  the  work  is  now  pro- 
gressing towards  completion.  It  is  found  that 
four  houses  in  Dalton-place  are  affected,  and 
especially  two  of  the  buildings,  where  the  cracks 
are  more  extensive,  and  the  threatened  conse- 
quences alarming.  The  inmates  of  the  two 
houses  havo  removed  their  furniture.  The  main 
parts  of  the  line  of  buildings  are  built  upon  good 
foundations,  and  the  danger  is  apprehended 
chiefly  at  the  back. 


Hi 


The  Great  St.  Gothard  Tunnel.— Tho 

Swiss  Federal  Council  has  ratified  the  agreement 
with  the  contractor  for  the  construction  of  this 
tunnel. 


[Acs.  31,  1872. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


The  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society  have 
issued  their  secoud  “ London  Strike  Report, 
to  be  read  at  their  various  branch  meetings. 
The  number  of  men  on  strike  during  the  four 
weeks  ending  the  10th  of  August  was  119,  oi 
whom  eighty-one  belonged  to  the  society,  thirty 
of  them  being  newly-enrolled  members.  In  the 
fourth  week  the  number  was  seventy-one,  of 
whom  only  twelve  were  non-unionistB.  A sum 
of  98J.  11s.  from  the  society  funds  was  paid  to 
eighty-four,  including  the  above  eighty-one, 
members  on  strike,  being  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per 
day  per  man,  the  time  varying  from  one  to 
eighteen  days.  The  cost  of  administering  this 
sum  was  201,  18s.  7d.,  of  which  the  committee 
received  181.  3s.  In  the  seven  preceding  weeks 
ending  the  same  date  the  total  charge  to  the 
society  for  the  strike  amounted  to  2291.  18s.  lid. 
During  the  three  weeks  ending  the  5th  of 
August,  1111.  8s.  4d.  were  collected  in  the  way  of 
subscriptions,  and  47 1.  13s.  7d.  were  obtained 
from  trade  levies,  making  together  1591,  Is.  lid. 
of  which  1421.  83.  4d.  were  distributed  amongst 
the  above  119  men,  the  cost  of  collecting  and 
administration  being  171.  13s.  7d.  Altogether, 
during  a period  of  seven  weeks,  2641.  13s.  3d. 
were  contributed  to  this  general  fund,  and  on  the 
5th  of  August,  281. 3s.  9d.  remained  in  hand.  For 
the  last  three  of  the  four  weeks  covered  by  this 
report  members  of  the  society  received  strike 
pay  at  the  rate  of  11,  3s.,  and  non-members  11s., 
per  week.  The  gross  cost  of  the  stiike  up  to  the 
10th  instant  was  4661.  3s.  5d. 

School  Desks.— Mr.  J.  F.  Moss,  the  clerk  to 
the  Sheffield  School  Board,  has  devised  two  new 
school-desks.  The  “ Sheffield  School  Board 
Desk”  is  the  title  of  one  design  ; the  other  is  to 
be  distinguished  as  the  “ National  School  Board 
Desk,”  and  both  are  arranged  to  seat  the  pupils 
in  pairs.  The  latter  can  be  constructed  so  as  to 
have  a separate  locker  for  each  boy  or  girl,  and 
in  this  form  it  has,  we  believe,  already  been 
supplied  by  the  makers  (Messrs.  Colman  & 
Glendenning,  of  Norwich,  and  23,  Warwick-lane, 
London)  to  a large  proprietary  school  just  erected 
at  Plymouth.  A space  of  about  15  in.  is  left 
between  each  series  of  double  desks  in  a group, 
but  this  space  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  saving  effected  in  placing  the  desks  closely 
one  behind  the  other,  and  a very  comfortable 
back  is  thus  provided  for  each  scholar.  Addi- 
tional writing- space  is  also  afforded,  the  tops  of 
the  desks  being  wider  than  most  of  those 
hitherto  used,  and  each  pair  of  desks  is  provided 
with  a footboard.  The  great  advantage  claimed 
for  seating  the  children  in  pairs  is  that  the 
teacher  has  more  perfect  and  ready  supervision 
of  the  members  of  his  class,  as  he  is  enabled  to 
reach  any  pupil  in  the  least  possible  amount  of 
time,  instead  of  having  to  walk  round  the  long 
desks,  as  under  tho  old  system.  Some  good 
opinions  of  these  desks  have  been  expressed. 
The  question  of  space  will  probably  arise. 

A Proposed  Livingstone  Monument  in 
New  York. — The  New  York  Herald,  referring 
to  the  proposal  to  erect  a statue  of  Dr.  Living 
stone  in  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  makes  the 


The  Combustibility  of  Iron.— Professor 
Magnus,  of  Berlin,  has  recently  devised  a beautiful 
experiment  to  demonstrate  the  combustibility  of 
iron,  says  the  Mechanics'  Magazine.  He  takes  a 
straight  bar  magnet  of  considerable  power,  and 
sprinkles  iron  filings  on  one  of  its  poles.  These 
filings,  of  course,  arrange  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  ; and  since, 
however  closely  they  may  appear  to  be  packed, 
no  two  of  the  metallic  filaments  are  parallel,  a 
certain  portion  of  air  is  enclosed,  as  in  a metallic 
sponge.  The  flame  of  a spirit-lamp  or  gas-burner 
readily  ignites  the  finely-divided  iron,  and  it 
continues  to  burn  brilliantly  for  a considerable 
time.  If  the  experimenter  stands  on  a little 
elevation,  and  waves  the  magnet  to  and  fro  while 
burning,  a magnificent  rain  of  fire  is  produced. 
The  experiment  was  first  performed  in  Berlin 
before  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  his  court. 
The  late  Professor  Faraday  used  very  strikingly 
to  show  the  extreme  combustibility  of  iron  under 
certain  experimental  circumstances. 

The  Cambrian  Archeological  Associa- 
tion.—The  members  of  this  association  are 
holding  their  seventh  annual  meeting  at  Brecon, 
and,  like  their  English  brethren,  they  not  only 
read  papers,  but  make  pleasant  excursions  to  the 
national  and  historical  objects  of  interest  within 
easy  distance  of  the  place  which  forms  their 
temporary  head -quarters.  The  general  pro- 
gramme has  been  arranged,  and  excursions  have 
been  fixed  for  Brynllys,  Aberedvv,  Cefn-y-bedd, 
Clawdd-y-gaer,  Pytingwtijn,  Digswylfa,  Llandc- 
failogfach,  Maenmorwynion,  Cwmbu,  Digswylfa, 
and  Bettws.  It  is  said  that  complaints  of 
neglect  have  been  addressed  to  the  general  com- 
mittee from  Llyynnggffwwdvaur,  Marthacwm, 
Blan-Gwrach,  Llanvaircaerinion,  Llanvairary- 
bryn,  and  Llechcynvarwyddvach.  At  the  Ponty- 
pool  police-court,  a Welchman  has  just  been 
charged  with  assaulting  another  on  a disputed 
point  in  the  spelling  of  Welsh  names ; and  no 
wonder ! 

Richmond  School  of  Design,  Victoria.— 

Richmond,  which  is  a suburb  of  Melbourne,  with 
a population  of  about  18,000  people,  maintains 
successfully  a School  of  Design.  At  the  second 
annual  exhibition  and  distribution  of  prizes,  held 
last  evening,  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  M.  Egan, 
architect,  stated  in  his  report  that  the  average 
attendance  was  fifty-two,  with  ninety  names  on 
the  list.  The  report  proceeded, — 


Statistical  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg,. 

This  is  the  era  of  congresses.  On  the  22nd  inst.  i 
the  labours  of  the  Avaut  Congres  having  termi. 
nated,  the  Statistical  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  formally  opened  by  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine.  His  imperial  highness  delivered  ar 
elaborate  inaugural  address,  which  was  enthuJj 
siastically  applauded.  He  concluded  his  ad: 
dress  by  bidding  the  congress  welcome  ii 
the  name  of  the  Government  and  formally  de 
daring  the  session  open.  The  programme  0/ 
the  entertainments  for  the  congress  included 
an  invitation  from  the  Emperor  to  dine  in  th 
palace  at  Tsarkoe-Selo  on  the  25th,  from  tluj 
Yacht  Club  to  a fete  on  the  26th,  and  an  exj 
cursion  to  Peterhof  and  Cronstadt  on  the  27tt 
The  city  of  Moscow  also  sent  an  invitation  tl 
the  members  to  visit  the  Polytechnic  Exhibition 
and  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  municipality 


A New  London  Park— Tho  Metropoli|a| 
Board  of  Works  have  now  completed  the  u 
provements  of  Stepney-green,  already  alluded 
in  a previous  number,  and  have  thrown  it  opej 
to  the  public.  This  is  a valuable  addition  to  tbj 
recreation  grounds  of  the  metropolis.  For  mi 
years  past  the  large  open  space  known 
Stepney-green,  situate  in  one  of  the  moi| 
crowded  quarters  of  the  east  of  London, 
fallen  into  a neglected  condition.  At  the  h 
stance  of  the  local  authorities,  the  Metropolis 
Board  have  contributed  the  whole  cost, — aboi 
3,0001., — of  converting  the  waste  fields  into  flowf 
garden  and  public  recreation  grounds.  Step™ 
green  is  the  last  remaining  remnant  of  the  on 
famous  Mile-end-green,  the  rendezvous  of  tl 
rioters  of  Essex  in  the  insurrection  led  by  W 
Tyler  in  1381,  and  the  trysting-place  of  the  civ 
archers  of  the  Tudors. 


“ A great  deal  lias  been  said  about  tho  non-practical 
character  of  these  schools.  At  first  it  was  designed  that 
our  teaching  might  be  of  use  to  the  students  in  then- 
various  callings,  but  wo  found  that  were  we  so  severe  m 
our  teaching  as  tolimit  them  to  defined  courses  of  instruc- 
tion we  would  be  unable  to  continue  even  in  our  present 
position.  One  school,  in  my  opinion,  has  ceased  to  exist 
through  following  this  course,  and  the  fact  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  most  practical  elass  we  possess,  namely, 
the  architectural  and  mechanical,  which,  through  our 
attempting  to  leach  elementary  principles,  has  fallen  oil 
from  being  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  We  can  therefore 
only  continue  in  our  present  course,  and  trust  that  the 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  drawing  shall  be  so  valued  that 
it  shall  be  taught  independently  of  the  wishes  of  the 
learners.” 


“ Weighting  ” Paper  and  Cloth  wii 
Slate.— Protection  has  been  obtained  for  an  i 
vention  which  consists  in  the  employment 
ordinary  slate,  or  the  mineral  from  which  fc 
slate  is  quarried,  in  a state  of  flue  dry  povvm 
or  of  fine  wet  pulp,  and  using  it  in  both  com 
tions  as  articles  of  commerce,  either  with 
without  the  addition  of  any  colouring  matt 
Slate  of  different  colours  is  selected  as  desire 
and  ground  to  any  degree  of  fineness  in  the  d 
or  moist  state,  and  this  powder,  or  pulp,  in 
natural  colour  is  to  be  used  for  “stiffening a 
ghting  ” cotton  or  other  cloth  or  paper,  eitb 
used  alone  or  iu  combination  with  china  clay 
other  similar  substance.  The  dry  powder 
moist  pulp  is  also  to  be  coloured  to  any  tint  1 
quired,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pig 
colours. 


Somersetshire  ArcliEeological  Society. 

e Tho  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
following  remarks  “ We  have  a bust  of  Hum-  at  Taunton,  on  September  10th,  11th,  and  12th, 
boldt  in  the  park  and  a statue  of  Morse,  and  it  is  : under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford.  After 
eminently  fitting  that  Livingstone,  with  whose  the  president’s  address,  Mr.  G.T.  Clark,  will  read 
history  America  is  now  so  closely  and  pleasingly  | a paper  on  “ Taunton  Castle, 
identified,  should  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 


renowned  naturalist  and  the  famous  electrician. 
The  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Steell,  the 
well-known  Scottish  sculptor,  from  the  original 
model  which  adorns  the  Scott  monument  in 
Edinburgh,  will  in  a few  months  be  placed  in 
position,  and  the  idea  of  the  original  projectors 
of  the  park,  who  desired  that  it  should  in  time 
be  a gallery  of  art  as  well  as  a place  of  natural 
beauty,  is  in  a fair  way  of  being  realised.  The 
statue  of  Dr.  Livingstone  is  already  made.  It  is 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Amelia  R.  Hill,  the  widow  of 
D.  0.  Hill,  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  It  is  to  be  erected  in  England  in 
honour  of  Livingstone  as  soon  as  he  returns 
home.  Why  should  we  not  have  the  same  model 
erected  here  at  once  ? The  design  is  admirable. 
The  commissioners  should  secure  a model  of  this 
great  work,  and  place  it  in  the  Central  Park  at 
once,  so  that  it  may  be  first  seen  here  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  when,  as  we  hope  and  expect,  he 
visits  New  York  before  he  returns  to  his  native 
land.” 

Port  of  London  Sanitary  Authority— A 

first  meeting  of  this  new  corporation  committee 
was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Mr.  G.  S.  Pedler  being 
unanimously  elected  chairman.  Various  matters 
were  discussed,  bearing  on  the  new  duties 
entrusted  to  the  corporation. 


„ _ Taunton  Castle.”  The  castle,  the 

churches,  and  other  objeots  of  antiquarian  and 
historical  interest  in  Taunton,  will  then  be 
visited ; and  in  the  evening  there  will  be  a 
meeting  for  papers.  On  the  11th  there  will  be 
an  excursion  embracing  Cheddon,  Hestercombe, 
Kingston,  Norton  Church  and  Camp,  Bishops 
Hull,  Rams-horn  Bridge,  and  Trull ; and  on  the 
12th  the  excursion  will  embrace  Bathpool  by  the 
old  Road,  West  Monkton,  Creech,  North  Curry, 
Hatch  Beauchamp  (if  possible),  Thornfalcon, 
and  Ruishton.  A third  excursion  is  proposed  to 
take  place  on  Friday,  embracing  Orchard  Port- 
man,  Thurlbeer,  Staple  Fitzpaine,  Cur  land,  and 
the  Camp  of  Castle  Neroche. 

The  North  Surrey  District  School.— Com- 
plaints have  often  been  made  as  to  the  bad 
condition  of  the  children  in  this  school,  and 
committee  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham 
Guardians  have  now  reported : — 


They  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  general  air  of 
discomfort  prevailing  in  every  part  of  the  establishment, 
and  regret  to  observe  the  want  of  proper  arrangements, 
want  of  ventilation,  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  to 
separate  children  in  different  stages  of  disease,  want  of 
cleanliness,  imperfect  drainage,  and  tho  utter  failure  m 
the  carrying  out-  of  what  they  had  understood  to  be  the 
resolutions  of  the  Board  in  its  general  management.  The 
Visiting  Guardians  regret  to  have  occasion  to  report  their 
great  dissatisfection  on  the  state  and  conduct  of  the 
Fnfirmary  in  the  North  Surrey  School.” 

A more  rigorous  inquiry  seems  to  be  necessary. 


Gas  Explosion.— At  No.  1,  Shrewsbttl 
villas,  Plumstead,  on  Friday  night,  the  occupsjj 
(a  widow  lady),  being  rendered  uneasy  by; 
strong  smell  of  gas,  called  in  her  nextjBJ 
neighbour  to  their  help.  Seeing  that  there  w<i 
lights  burning  in  the  drawing-room,  he  thoofl 
there  could  be  no  danger  of  an  explosion,  a 
getting  upon  a table,  proceeded  to  search  for 
leak  in  the  gas-pipe.  For  this  purpose 
struck  a match,  when  tho  gas,  which  must  bj 
accumulated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  r<w 
exploded,  with  a very  loud  report,  hurling  M 
through  an  open  door  into  the  next  roomsl 
burning  him  severely  about  his  face,  neck,  i| 
hands.  A young  lady  also  had  both  haJ.j 
burnt,  and  the  curtains  and  furniture  in  i j 
room  were  ignited.  The  house  itself  was  gCwl 
damaged. 

Decline  of  Cholera  Symptoms.— In  acflM 

ance  with  what  we  have  more  than  once  pfll 
out  during  this  summer  season  as  what  mi 
be  expected  in  so  open  and  thundery  a y 1 
not  only  in  this  country  but  over  Europejh 
now  stated  that  the  cholera  “has  not  <S| 
the  last  fortnight  really  advanced  at  all  if 
westerly  direction  ” from  Asia,  and  that^ . j 
epidemic  appears  to  be  steadily  declining.’ 
whatever  may  happen  abroad,  this  is  no  chov 
year  for  England ; and  moreover,  the  auti 
and  winter  will  probably  be  more  than  usn : 
healthy  otherwise,  as  is  generally  the  case 
so  much  and  long-continued  rain  has  was 
away  the  decaying,  putrefying,  organic  wrea 
spring  and  summer. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Arrangements  In 

been  made  for  a visit  of  the  members  it 
associates  of  this  Society,  on  (this)  Frida};! 
the  works  of  the  Ransome  Stone  Company 
East  Greenwich.  After  leaving  the  visitors V 
to  proceed  to  the  adjacent  works  of  the  Bessti 
Steel  and  Ordnance  Company,  then  to  b» 
i spected. 


Aua.  31,  1872.] 


k Opening-  of  a new  Bringing-  Fountain 
1 1 Tunbridge  Wells. — A new  fountain  has 
I een  opened  at  ^he  junction  of  two  roads  of  the 
I >wn  of  Tunbridge  Wells  (the  Grosvenor  and 
1 1.  John’s)  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  town, 
the  Hon.  F.  G.  Molyneux  addressed  a numerous 
I isemblage  on  the  occasion,  as  did  also  Mr. 
I reylland,  a member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Irinking  Fountain  Association.  The  fountain 
I composed  of  a pillar  of  polished  granite,  and 
I jars  a brass  plate,  on  which  are  engraved  some 
tats  of  arms,  &c.,  together  with  the  following 
scription : — “ This  fountain  is  erected  by  his 
idow,  in  memory  of  Lieut-General  Molyneux 
I illiams,  K.H.,  who  died  in  May,  1871,  respected 
I id  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  ‘ Blessed  are 
I e dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.’ — Rev.  xiv.  13.” 
I ae  masonry  was  done  by  Mr.  George  Willi- 
I mbe. 

I Tlie  People’s  Gardens,  Willesden.  — A 

I ries  of  Saturday  ftites,  to  conclude  the  summer 
I ason  of  1872,  are  being  held  at  these  gardens, 
I hich  were  opened  last  year  in  a somewhat 
I ^finished  state.  The  gardens  have  been  pur- 
I iased  and  laid  out  by  “ The  People’s  Garden 
I Jmpany,”  with  the  object  of  affording  to  the 
areholders  and  members  a means  of  healthy 
id  rational  recreation,  such  as  cricket,  croquet, 
I chery,  boating,  gymnastics,  dancing,  &c.  The 
I ’ounds  comprise  about  fifty  acres,  and  are  well 
id  out.  The  gardens  are  open  on  Sunday 
temoons  to  members  for  promenade,  when  a 
ind  attends,  and  lectures  and  musical  enter- 
I inments  are  prodded  on  that  day.  The  club 
I iw  numbers  800  members,  with  the  privilege 
I introducing  friends. 

Waste  Materials  at  the  Vienna  Exhi- 
I Ltion  of  1873. — Among  the  supplemental 
I :hibitions  which  will  be  formed  in  connexion 
I ith  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition  is  to  be 
I le  showing  what  steps  have  been  taken  since 
1 151  (the  date  of  the  first  London  Exhibition) 
I the  utilisation  of  substances  previously 
I garde d as  waste.  On  the  one  hand  will  be 
own  the  waste  products  in  all  the  industrial 
ocesse3  included  in  the  forthcoming  Exhi- 
I tion  : on  the  other  hand,  the  useful  products 
hich  have  been  obtained  from  such  wastes 
I ice  1851.  This  is  intendod  to  serve  as  an 
I lentive  to  further  researches  in  the  same  im- 
I >rtant  direction.  . 

The  Tower  Subway.— The  report  of  the 
I rectors  states  that  the  number  of  passengers 
issing  through  this  subway  during  the  last 
df-year  has  been  506,072,  and  the  amount 
I trued  1,0547.  6s.  4d.,  or  sufficient  to  pay  all 
I irking  expenses  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  5i 
I sr  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  shares.  The 
I affic  of  the  last  half-year  is  1067.  3s.  4d.  better 
I an  that  of  the  previous  half-year.  It  is  pro- 
I ised  to  declare  a dividend  on  the  preference 
I ares  at  the  rate  of  57.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
I id  on  the  ordinary  shares  at  the  rate  of  47.  per 
I nt.,  although  there  are  not  funds  in  hand  to 
I ty  it  immediately.  The  report  has  been 
I lopted  by  the  shareholders. 

Destructive  Fire  at  Leeds.— On  Sunday 
I orning  in  last  week,  a fire  was  discovered  to  be 
ging  on  the  extensive  premises  of  the  North- 
istern  Railway  goods  dep6t,  Wellington-street, 

I Jeds.  The  goods  station  is  nearly  a square. 
I a the  eastern  side  is  the  grain  warehouse, 
I f ft.  wide,  and  on  the  western  extremity  is  the 
meral  goods  warehouse,  127  ft.  in  length  by 
57  ft.  ri  width.  The  general  goods  warehouse 
as  only  partly  finished.  The  fire  burned 
ronghout  the  day,  and  the  mischief  done  was 
'ry  extensive.  There  are  suspicions  that  the 
ischief  has  been  caused  by  an  incendiary.  The 
nouut  of  damage  done  will,  it  is  stated,  exceed 
I >0,0007.  The  buildings  were  insured. 

b Swimming  Bath  for  Richmond.— A recent 
I tempt  to  provide  a swimming-bath  at  Rich. 
I ond  by  means  of  a limited  liability  company 
I iving  proved  a failure,  a public  meeting  has 
I :en  held  at  the  vestry-hall  to  consider  the  best 
I eans  of  providing  one,  under  local  direction 
I >d  by  local  means.  Colonel  Burdett  occupied 
» e chair.  It  was  unanimously  resolved,  “That 
N is  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  a public  swim- 
i ing-bath  on  the  River  Thames,  in  the  imme- 
| ate  neighbourhood  of  Richmond  and  Twicken- 
I im,  is  urgently  needed.”  A committee  was 
I (pointed  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view. 

Tenacious  Glue. — Dissolved  in  nitric  ether, 

1 ys  Dr.  J.  M.  Maisch,  in  the  American  Journal 
r ' Pharmacy,  glue  is  about  twice  as  tenacious  as 
i hen  it  is  dissolved  in  water. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  Liability  of  Tenants. — An  owner  of 
house  property  having  inquired  at  Somerset 
House  why  the  property  tax  should  be  charged 
in  excess  of  the  income,  has  received  an  official 
reply  stating  that  the  valuation  list  is  accepted 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  gross  value  of  the 
property,  and  adding  that  the  “ tenant  is  only 
entitled  to  deduct  the  tax  on  the  amount  of  rent 
actually  payable  by  him,  and  that  the  difference 
should  be  borne  by  him  unless  he  can  obtain  a 
reduction  of  the  charge  in  the  valuation  list,  for 
which  purpose  he  should  apply  to  the  assessment 
committee  of  the  parish,  at  the  office  of  the  vestry 
clerk.  The  question  is  thus  really  a tenant’s  and 
not  a landlord’s  question.” 

A Breakwater  for  Jersey.— The  local  autho- 
rities of  Jersey  having  x-esolved  to  construct  a 
new  harbour,  with  the  view  of  affording  better 
accommodation,  and  greater  facilities  for  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  shipping  at  all  states  of 
the  tide,  the  first  stone  of  the  breakwater  which 
is  to  form  the  protecting  arm  of  the  harbour, 
was  to  be  laid  on  Thursday  by  his  Excellency 
Major-General  P.  M.  N.  Guy,  C.B.,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  assisted  by  Sir  John  Coode  and  the 
members  of  the  Harbour  Committee,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  John  Hammond,  bailiff,  the  members 
of  the  States,  and  public  bodies  of  Jersey. 

Almshouses,  Wimbledon. — Mr.  Henry  W. 
Peek,  member  for  Mid-Surrey,  has  founded  five 
almshouses,  freehold  tenements,  at  Wimbledon, 
and  has  endowed  them  with  a view  of  their  being 
occupied  by  deserving  men  within  the  district  of 
Mid-Surrey.  The  almsmen  will  each  have  a 
cottage  free  of  rent,  taxes,  and  water-rate,  and  a 
pension  of  367.  per  annum.  The  first  four  pen- 
sioners will  shortly  be  elected, — one  by  the 
founder  himself,  one  by  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion of  Kingston- on -Thames,  one  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Reigate,  and  the  fourth  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  county  of  Surrey. 

A Forgotten  Lightning  Conductor. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  reminding  the 
public  what  an  excellent  conductor  of  electricity 
carbon  is,  gives  the  following  advice  : — “ First : 
keep  your  chimneys  clean.  Second : in  the 
language  of  the  telegraphist,  ‘ put  your  grates  to 
earth,’- -that  is,  connect  each  grate  of  your 
house  with  a solid  and  continuous  piece  of  wire, 
like  that  used  for  telegraphic  purposes,  with  a 
piece  of  metal  buried  in  the  earth,  or  with  the 
system  of  iron  pipes  conveying  gas  and  water 
through  your  town.” 

Fall  of  a Grand  Stand. — The  Manchester 
papers  state  that  at  the  Robinson  Lane  well- 
dressing  sports  in  connexion  with  the  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  wakes,  the  grand  stand  gave  way, 
and  between  300  and  400  persons  were  thrown 
to  the  ground.  The  stand  was  about  twenty 
yards  long,  and  there  were  on  it  many  spec- 
tators. Just  as  one  of  the  races  was  concluding 
the  structure  was  observed  by  outsiders  to  shake, 
but  before  any  warning  could  be  given  the 
timbers  gave  way.  Several  persons  were 
severely  shaken,  and  others  were  bruised,  but 
no  limbs  were  broken. 

A Sea  Pacificator. — Under  this  title  Mr. 
Thos.  Morris,  architect,  suggests  a form  of  con- 
struction for  ocean-shields,  breakwaters,  piers, 
lighthouses,  and  other  marine  objects.  He  pro- 
poses to  form  a platform  on  the  tops  of  a series  of 
vertical  cylinders  of  great  buoyancy,  kept  in  their 
position  by  struts  and  braces,  and  held  down  to 
the  proper  level  by  weights  or  anchors.  With  the 
understanding  that  at  a depth  of  15  ft.  the  sea 
in  British  regions  is  perfectly  still,  Mr.  Morris 
concludes  that  a platform  at  that  distance  below 
the  surface  would  be  undisturbed. 

IHumination  of  Limehouse  Church.  Clock. 

Mr.  C.  Harston  has  laid  before  the  committee 
drawings  and  specifications  explanatory  of  the 
proposed  work,  with  details,  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  newdials.  These  are  four  in  number’, 
each  over  13  ft.  in  diameter,  and  projecting  18  in. 
from  the  face  of  the  clock.  The  plans  have  been 
approved,  and  the  architect  has  been  instructed 
to  invite  tenders  for  the  work.  The  cost  will  be 
about  5007.,  of  which  2957.  have  been  sub- 
scribed, 

Tintern. — On  the  14th  of  August  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  a new  day  and  Sunday  school, 
with  school-keeper’s  house,  &c.,  was  laid  at 
Tintern,  Monmouthshire,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pethick, 
of  Bristol,  assisted  by  the  ministers  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  work  is  being  carried  out 
by  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  builder,  of  Chepstow,  from 
drawings  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Lansdoune,  architect. 
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State  Purchase  of  Irish  Railways. — The 

chairman  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction 
Railway  Company,  at  their  recent  meeting,  said 
ho  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Government 
had  serious  intentions  of  purchasing  the  Irish 
lines.  It  was  desirable,  whatever  determination 
the  Government  should  come  to,  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  because  it  prevented  the  question 
of  amalgamation  going  on  between  them  and 
the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  and  the  Ulster  lines. 

Advance  in  the  Price  of  Window  Glass. 
The  principal  makers,  says  the  Birmingham  Post, 
have  issued  circulars  stating  that  it  is  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  other  materials,  to  advance  the  price 
of  window-glass.  They  state  that  for  the  px-esent 
the  net  price  for  “ fourths  ” crown  will  be  42s. 
per  crate  ; and  the  quotation  for  “thirds,”  15  oz. 
sheet,  glazing  quality,  is  4£d.  per  foot,  less  25 
per  cent,  discount. 

Great  Fire  in  Kentish-town  Station  oi 
North  London  Railway.— Throughout  Tues- 
day night  a very  destructive  fire  has  ravaged 
the  Kentish-town  Station  of  the  North  London 
Railway.  Captain  Shaw’s  report  shows  that 
about  230  ft.  of  the  aiTival  platform,  four 
waiting-rooms,  and  a signal-box  were  destroyed, 
and  many  of  the  adjacent  buildings  were  more 
or  less  damaged. 

FaU  of  a Quay  into  the  Tyne. — The  quay 
frontage  at  Messrs.  Sheldon,  Nixon,  & Co.’s 
chemical  works,  at  Hebbura,  has  fallen  into  the 
river.  The  quay  was  200  ft.  in  length,  and  had 
upon  it  a steam  crane  and  boiler,  a coke-oven,  a 
cooper’s  shed,  three  or  four  manganese  stills,  and 
20  tons  of  soda-ash,  all  of  which  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  Tyne.  Fortunately,  no  person 
sustained  any  injury. 

Coal  and  Steam.  Superseded ! —Mr.  John 
Earl  Clare,  of  Liverpool,  has  succeeded  (it  is 
said)  in  perfecting  an  engine  to  be  worked  by 
electro-magnetism,  by  which  an  np-and-down 
motion  is  obtained  whence  a power  is  developed 
that  is  applicable  to  our  largest  ships  afloat,  and 
also  to  stationary  and  locomotive  use. 

New  Lighthouse  for  Ceylon.  — Messrs. 
Shearer,  Smith,  & Co.,  of  the  Dalbeattie  Granite 
Quarries,  having  lately  completed  the  supply  of 
worked  granite  for  the  Great  Basses  Lighthouse, 
have  undertaken  the  supply  of  the  worked 
material  for  the  sister  lighthouse  about  to  be 
erected  on  the  Little  Basses  Rocks. 

South  Kensington  Museum  and  Bethnal- 
green  Branch. — Visitors  during  the  week 
ending  24th  August,  at  Kensington,  19,221 ; 
average  of  corresponding  week  in  former  years, 
15,540  ; at  Bethnal-green,  40,956. 

Opening  of  the  Glasgow  Tramways. — 
The  system  of  tramway  communication  has  been 
inaugurated  in  Glasgow,  by  the  opening  of  the 
line  extending  from  St.  George’s  Cross  to 
Eglinton  Toll. 

Hornsey. — According  to  the  Roclc,  a new 
church  will  shortly  be  commenced  at  Hornsey, 
to  be  called  Trinity  Church.  It  will  be  opened 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Free  Church  of  Eng- 
land Council. 

The  New  Public  Hall  in  HoHoway. — Pro- 
gress is  being  made  with  the  Holloway  Hall, 
Holloway-road,  and  the  building  will  shortly  be 
opened  for  public  meetings  and  other  purposes. 
It  has  cost  about  5,0007. 


TENDERS 

For  rebuilding  church  nt  Ettingshall,  near  Wolver- 
hampton. Mr.  W.  D.  Griffin,  architect : — 

• For  Church  and  Fitting*. 

Stockton  & Son £3,929  0 0 

G.  & F.  lligham  3,082  O O 

Lovatt 2,960  0 0 

Uorsman  (accepted)  2,763  0 0 

For  Tomer  and  Spire. 

G.  & F.  Higham  2,662  14  0 

Lovatt 2,177  0 0 

Horsman 1,890  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  front,  and  altering  interior  of 
premises,  corner  of  Yictoria-road,  Aldershott,  for  the 
London  and  County  Banking  Company.  Mr.  F.  Chan- 
cellor, architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & 
Son  : — 

Kemp  £932  10  0 

Mann  879  0 0 

Jeffreys  873  5 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  (accepted)  850  0 0 


For  making  new  roads  and  drains  on  the  Eversfield 
Estate,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  Messrs.  Fowler  & Kill, 
architects : — 

Hughes  £1,029  0 0 

King  (accepted)  835  0 0 
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For  new  banking  premises  at  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  for 
the  London  and  County  Banking  Company.  Mr.  C. 
Jocelyn  Parnell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Schofield  .— 

Seager £3,336  0 0 

Beaumont  3,339  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 3,116  0 0 

Hill  & Sons  3,089  0 0 


For  enlargement  of  hotel  building  at  Rosstrevor,  county 
of  Down,  Ireland,  for  Mr.  IV.  Sanxter.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Watson,  architect  :— 

McGuirk £510  0 0 

Rantin 4*7  0 0 

McShane  & Lavery WO  0 0 

Wheelan  (accepted)  154  0 0 


For  new  Wesleyan  manse  at  Newry,  county  of  Down, 
Ireland.  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson,  architect  :— 

McShane  & Lavery £690  0 0 

O’Hare  675  0 0 

McGuirk 640  0 0 

Wheelan 000  0 0 

Rantin  (accepted)  539  0 0 

For  carrying  out  alterations,  and  erecting  new  offices 
at  the  Newry  Salt  Works,  Newry,  county  of  Down, 
Ireland,  for  Mr.  Chas.  Laughey,  exclusive  of  ironmongery, 
chimney-pieces,  &c.  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson,  architect  :— 
"VVheelan  (accepted)  £730  0 0 

For  enlargement  of  corn-store  at  Newry,  county  of 
Down,  Ireland,  for  Mr.  A.  R.  Walker.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Watson,  architect : — 

Wheelan £533  0 0 

O’ Hare  475  0 0 


For  erecting  a single-story  cottage  at  Rosstrevor, 
county  of  Down,  Ireland,  for  Mr.  Edward  Greer,  exclu- 
sive of  ironmongery,  chimney-pieces,  &c.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Watson,  architect : — 

Wheelan £400  0 0 

Rantin  (accepted)  306  0 0 


For  alterations  to  a house  at  Portadown,  for  Mr.  Richd. 
Pepper,  county  Armagh,  Ireland.  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson, 
architect : — 

ColleD,  Brothers  (accepted)  £161  0 0 


For  alterations  to  a house  at  Rosstrevor,  county  of 
Down,  Ireland,  for  Mr.  Edward  Greer.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Watson,  architect : — 

Rantin £264  0 0 

Wheelan  (accepted)  .' 234  0 0 


For  erecting  new  offices  for  the  directors  of  the  Newry 
Gas  Consumers’  Company,  at  Newry,  county  of  Down, 
Ireland,  exclusive  of  ironmongery,  chimney-pieces,  &c. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Watson,  architect : — 

Wheelan ,....£372  0 0 

Rantin 368  0 0 

McShane  & Lavery  (accepted)  ...  349  0 0 


For  erecting  four  new  houses,  which  are  to  form 
the  first  portion  of  a new  terrace  at  Rosstrevor,  county  of 
Down,  Ireland,  for  Mr.  Edward  Greer,  exclusive  of 


McShane  & Lavery  ., 

O'Haro  

Rantin 

Wheelan  (accepted) 


, .£1801  12  0 
. 1,675  0 0 
. 1,676  0 0 
. 1,550  0 0 


For  new  hall  and  almshouses  for  drovers,  to  be  built  at 
the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.  Messrs.  Lauder  it 
Bedells,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Warno 

£4,009 

Dove,  Brothers 

3,670 

Ryder  & Son 

3,508 

Kbbago  

3,563 

Jay  

3,515 

Williams  & Son  

3,468 

Grover 

3,347 

Axford 

3,275 

Mann  

3,193 

Mansbridge  

3,040 

For  new  cattle  lairs,  Caledonian-road,  entrance  of  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Mansbridge  '. £2,651  0 0 

Williams  & Son  2,559  0 0 

Mann  2,537  0 O 


For  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings  at  Blunsdon 
St.  Leonard’s,  near  Swindon,  Wilts,  for  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Roach.  Mr.  William  Clissold,  architect : — 

Harper  & Son  (accepted) £335  0 0 


For  extending  the  Free  Library  and  Museum  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Blackburn.  Messrs.  .Woodzell  & 
Collcutt,  architects : — 

Marshall  & Dent  (accepted)  £766  0 0 


For  finishing  pair  of  villas,  Lordship-lane,  East  Dulwich, 
Mr,  J.  Clark,  architect:— 

Rooney,  Brothers  (accepted) £290  0 0 


For  eleven  cottages,  for  the  London  Jute  Works, 
Ponder's  End.  Messrs.  Kennard  A Buck,  architects  : — 

Hunt  £1,974  0 0 

Cowper  1,740  0 0 

Clark  1,700  0 0 

Tarrant  1,528  0 0 

Rist  & Brown  1,525  0 0 

Field  & Son  1 ,160  0 0 

Crook  & Wall  1,470  0 0 

,i  (Concrete) 1,370  0 0 

Normuu  1,265  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  No.  10,  Queen’ s-gardens, 
Hyde  Park,  for  Mr.  H.  Montague.  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Emanuel,  architects : — 

Goodwin ’£578  0 0 

Williams  & Son  -458  0 0 

Wagner  456  0 0 

Temple  & Foster 444  0 0 

Verrall  413  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  F.  M— J.  F.  L.— S.  S.  P.— W.  A.  M.-F.  R.  — S. — J.  M.  H.— 
J.  B.—  F.  B.  P.— G.  & Sou.— H.  M.  C.-R.  R.— C.  S.— C.  D.— E.  S.— 
H.  W.  T.— S.  & R.-R.  Y.— P.  C.  O.— J.  H.  S.  (send  us  a photo,  from 
the  tower  Itself  when  finished).— B.  F.  (thanks.  No).— J.  B.  (we  will 
inquire).— G.  B.— T.  L.— J.  A.  B. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c. , must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— Tlie  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Builder 
direct  from  the  Office  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 


& COMPANY, 

ART  FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 


LONDON,  E.C. 


Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

HAILING,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

GAS  aud  WATER-WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 


A Volume  of  the  NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  5s.  in  stamps, 
and  allowed  on  first  order.  Sole  im- 
porters of  Barbezat's  French  Iron 
Work. 


Batli  and  other  Building'  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
A.  & G.’s  -special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
and  prices  upon  application.  .Offices  and  Show- 
rooms, l4  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-Axe, 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey 
Green  Slate3  in  town  and  country. — [Advt]. 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.  Accuracy  is  guai-anteed ; 
punctuality  may  vrith  confidence  be  relied  upon. 
Plans  and  Drawings  Copied,  Traced,  or  Litho- 
graphed.— [Advt.] 


IMPERIAL  fire  insurance 


COMPANY.  Established  1801 
No.  1.  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17.  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  1,600,0001.  Paid  up  and  invested,  700,0001. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


DEATH  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT, 

with  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY. 

Provided  for  by  a Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Against  Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  3 L to  6 1,  5a  Insures  1,0001.  at  Death,  or  an 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  61.  per  week  for  Injury. 

61,  CORNHILL,  and  10,  REGENT-STREET,  LONDON. 

. WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


Bound  in  cloth.  Is.  6d.  or  post  free  for  20  s 


g TABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS) 


Includes  a considerable  amount  of  useful  i 
subject  of  which  it  treats."— guilder.  August  27.  1870. 

ST.  PANCRAS  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  Pancras- 
road,  London,  N.W. 


NOTICE— To  the  ARCHITECTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  ; a 
the  CONTRACTORS. 

Early  in  AUGUST  A NEW  WORK  will  be  published. 


TJXECUTED  EXAMPLES  by  MODERI 

JGi  ARCHITECTS.  Four  Plates.  Imp.  4to.  with  Four  Pages  c 
’ '"rapper  Monthly.  Price  to  Subscribers,  7s  ”* 


Letter]) 

Non-Sub 

The  First  Numlier  will  contain  a CHURCH,  SCHOOL,  MANSION! 
and  a VILLA.  The  Architects  have  kindly  consented  to  lend  tliei 
drawings,  and  to  become  subscribers.  All  Architects  wishing  tb 
insertion  of  their  drawings,  will  please  forward  s.  . „ . 

with  a subscription  order.  The  name  and  address  of  each  Aichitet 
will  bo  given,  also  the  Contractor's  estimate  for  erection,  aud 
monthly  number  will  be  varied. 

A New  Work  Just  published  on 

SPECIFICATIONS,  by  F.  ROGERS,  Archi 

tect,  after  the  MODEL  of  BARTHOLOMEW'S.  8vo.  lettered.  11. 
London  : R.  A.  SPR1GG  (Original  Publisher  of  all  Atchley  4 Co. 
Publications),  106,  Great  Itussell-street,  Bedford-square. 


New  edition.  4s.  strongly  bound,  postage  Id. 

rriHE  LAND  VALUER’S  BEST  ASSIST 

X ANT  : being  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Value  of  Estates.  1 
which  are  added  Tables  reducing  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Provincii 
Customary  Acres  to  Statute  Measure;  Miscellaneous  luformatioi 


By  R.  HUDSON,  C.E. 

“Of  incalculable  value  to  the  professional  n 


Jour’ial. 

Loudon  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hill-court,  E.C. 


A 


8vo.  cloth,  with  numerous  Engravings,  If.  8s.  (postago  la  6d.) 

GENERAL  TEXT  - BOOK,  for  tlr 

Constaut  Use  and  Reference  of  Architects.  Engineers,  St~ 
t,  Solicitors,  Auctioneers.  Land  Agents,  nnd  Stewards. 

By  EDWARD  RYDE. 

To  which  are  added  several  Chapters  on  Agriculture  and  Landed 
Property,  by  PROFESSOR  DONALDSON. 

London : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


TJVERY  MAN'S  OWN'  LAWYER.  A 

Pi  11ANDYBOOK  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of  LAW  and  EQUITI 
Including  the  Laws  relating  to  Patents  and  Trade  Marks,  Contra"*- 
Warranties  and  Guarantees,  Forms  of  Agreement,  Bonds,  Notices, 
Invaluable  to  architects,  surveyors,  builders,  4c. 

•'  No  Englishman  ought  to  be  without  this  book."— Enginrer. 
Loudon  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  Stationers' -hall-court.  E.C. 


rPHE  ART- JOURNAL  for  September  (prici 

I 2s.  6d.)  contains  the  follbwing  LINE  ENGRAVINGS  : — 


..  THE  CRITICS,  after  Hcnrietto  Browne. 

II.  THE  CHILD  MOSES,  after  F.  Barznghi. 

III.  THE  TOMB  OF  GRACE  DARLING,  after  C.  W.  Nicholll. 

Literary  Contributions  Flaxman  as  a Designer.  No.  III.  Hoifll 
and  Hesiod,  by  G.  F.  Teniswood,  F.S.A.  illustrated  : Visits  to  Prival 
Galleries— The  Collection  of  Will  Lam  Cosens,  esq.  ; Photographs  of  tli 
Collections  in  the  British  Museum  ; Minor  British  I ml  ustries-i 
M arezzo  Marbles  ; The  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873:  The 
England— The  Caerleon  Museum  and  the  Hull  Museum,  by  Llewe 
lynii  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  illustrated : Celebrated  Churches  of  Europe- 
Milan  Cathedra)  and  Cordova  Cathedral,  illustrated  : Wirnbiedol 
illustrated  ; Pictures  at  the  International  Exhibition ; Fragrax 
Woods,  by  P.  L.  Simmouds  ; Schools  of  Art  : Art-Uuion  of  London 
Arctic  Scenery  ; 4c.  &c.  Also,  with  the  September  number  Is  pu) 
lished  the  fifth  portion  of  the  ART-JOURNAL  ILLUSTRATE 
CATALOGUE  of  the  International  Exhibition,  1872,  by  Georg 
Wallis,  Keeper  of  the  .Art-Collections,  South  Kensington. 

Tire  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  price  31s.  6d.  hoc 
LONDON  : VIRTUE  4 CO.  IVY  LANE ; and  all  Booksellers.  | 


O* 


loth. 


New  aud  Revised  Edition,  price  — . - 

the  RELATION  between  SCIENCll 

and  RELIGION. 

By  GEORGE  COMBE. 

Edinburgh  : MACLACHLAN  4 STEWART. 

London  : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  4 CO. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


J.  JOBBINS, 

3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C 


EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Intended  ns  an  Aid  Mimolre  for  the  Professional  Man  and  tE 
Operative.  Being  a Series  of  Working  Drawings  to  a large  scab 
exemplifying  the  Arrangement  and  Details  adopted  in  carrying  ou 
the  several  branches  of  Trade  requisite  for  Public  and  Privat 
Edifices.  In  Eighty  Parts,  2s.  6<L  each  ; or  in  Four  Volumes,  bourn 
in  Cloth,  Twelve  Guineas. 

N.B. — This  work  is  extensively  used  in  the  Science  and 
Department,  South  Kensington. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS, 

Being  a Series  of  Examples  of  Enriched  Details  and  Accessorh 
the  Architecture  of  Great  Britain.  By  JAMES  K.  COLLI 
Architect.  In  Forty-eight  Ports,  3s.  each  ; or  in  Two  Volumes,  be 
In  cloth,  Seven  Guineas. 

DETAILS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Measured  aud  drawn  from  Existing  Examples.  By  JAMES 
CHILLING.  Architect.  In  Thirty-eight  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each  ; i ’ ” 
Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  Five  Guineas. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  . _ 

ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE,  I 

Exhibiting  some  of  the  best  Examples  in  Great  Britain.  Froc- 
Drawings  nnd  Measurements  taken  on  the  Spot,  by  F.  T.  DOI.LMA1 
and  J.  R.  JOBBINS.  In  Forty  Parts,  2s.  Cd.  each  ; or  in  Tw 
Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  Five  Guineas. 

ARCHITECTURAL,  ANTIQUARIAN,  NAVAL,  .1 
MILITARY,  & MEDIAEVAL  DRAWINGS, 

Landscape,  Sale  Plans.  Railway  Plans,  and  Sections  Lithographe.i 
in  the  best  style.  Bills  of  Quantities.  Circular  Notei,  I n voice) 
Cards,  and  every  description  of  Commercial  and  Colour  Printing.v5:| 
J.  JOBBINS,  3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  " The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  smaU  builders.— Address, 
E.  A.  4,  St  George's-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 


WH.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking 

. ham-street,  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  MyeJ 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  lias  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  abo*i. 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  t I 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTE!  I 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO.  I 


XfR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E 

1VJL  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR.  25.  WaIbrool  : 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS.  ! 

Quantity  of  carpenter’s  work 

to  Two  Houses,  at  Stoke  Newington,  TO  BE  LET,  label! 
only. -Apply,  RICHARDSON,  BROTHERS,  81a,  Bishopsgat  i 
street  Within,  EX'. 
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ICHARD 
TREVITHICK 
wasaComiBh- 
man,  and  an 
able  engineer, 
plain,  practi- 
j cal,  and  great, 
like  Watt, 
Smeaton,  and 
George  Ste- 
phenson, — a 
man  of  ge- 
nius*  He 
had  the  power 
and  energy 
of  any  of 
them,  but  not 
the  subtilty 
of  Watt,  the 
accomplish- 
ments and 
. scientific 
knowledge  of 

Smeaton,  or  the  quality  of  looking  after  his  own 
interest  as  well  as  that  of  others  that  George 
Stephenson  had.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancestry  of  Cornish  Trevithicks,  the  last  of  whom 
before  him  married  a lady  whose  forefathers 
came  to  Cornwall  from  Ireland.  Trevithick  was 
bom  in  1771.  The  first  practical  application  of 
steam  to  pump  water  out  of  the  Cornish  mines 
was  made  by  Newcomen  in  1705,  who  combined 
the  ideas  of  Savery  and  others  with  his  own 
great  mechanical  genius,  and  applied  the  action 
of  a piston  moving  in  a cylinder  to  give  motion 
to  a beam  overhead.  Many  of  his  engines  were 
erected  in  Cornwall  to  pump  water  out  of  the 
mines.  The  cylinders  of  Newcomen’s  engines 
were  open  at  the  top,  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
machine  depended  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
steam  underneath  the  piston  could  be  condensed, 
after  it  had  done  its  work  of  raising  the  piston  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus  allowing  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  to  drive  the  piston 
down  again.  It  was  thus  called  the  atmospheric 
engine.  Keeping  to  the  same  principle,  various 
improvements  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until 
Trevithick’s  father,  who  was  the  manager  of 
several  mines  in  Cornwall,  in  or  about  the  year 
1778,  substituted  self-acting  gear  and  valves  for 
those  which  had  previously  been  worked  by 
personal  attention  after  each  stroke  of  the  piston. 
Besides  this  improvement  of  the  engine,  he  im- 
proved the  form  of  the  boiler,  the  top  of  which 
had  been  theretofore  made  flat ; but  as  this  form 
has  but  little  power  of  resistance,  Richard  Trevi? 
thick,  sen.,  made  the  top  in  an  arched  form,  by 
which  he  brought  directly  into  play  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  material  to  resist  the  internal 
expansive  force  of  the  steam. 

In  1777  Watt  appeared  in  Cornwall,  with  his 
newly-invented  method  of  using  steam  by  con- 
densing it  in  a separate  vessel,  whereas  New- 
comen had  been  used  to  condense  it  in  the 
cylinder  itself,  and,  as  Trevithick’s  father 
adhered  to  Newcomen’s  method,  he  and  Watt 
contended  for  the  approval  of  their  respective 
engines  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Cornish  mines. 
He  made  also  a great  improvement  in  the  system 
of  mining ; that,  namely,  of  excavating  the  rock 
upwards  instead  of  downwards,  having  first  sunk 
the  shaft  to  the  lower  level.  In  the  old  system, 


* Life  of  Richard  Trevithick,  by  Francis  Trevithick, 
C.E.  Vol.  I.  E.  & F,  N.  Spon,  1872. 


the  road  over  which  the  broken  rock  had  to  be 
conveyed  was  continually  destroyed,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  water  away  from  the  miners 
was  prevented,  whereas  in  the  new  system  these 
difficulties  were  got  rid  of. 

All  these  and  other  like  things  became  gradu- 
ally known  to  Trevithick.  The  actions  of  every 
man  are  necessarily  governed  to  some  extent  by 
the  condition  in  which  ho  is  born,  and  by  the 
circumstances  which  happen  within  his  appre- 
hension during  his  youth.  Trevithick  was  a 
man  of  great  powers  of  body  and  intellect,  and 
had  no  other,  or  but  little,  education  than  that 
of  the  things  which  transpired  around  him,  and 
which  his  idiosyncrasy  enabled  him  to  observe 
and  appreciate ; those,  namely,  of  mining  opera- 
tions. When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he 
worked  at  the  Stray  Park  mine.  When  he  was 
twenty-one,  he  was  employed  by  the  share- 
holders in  Tin  Croft  mine,  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  relative  duties,  or  the  work  done  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  coal,  in  the  patent  engine  of 
Watt,  and  in  that  of  the  double-cylinder  engine 
of  Homblower.  “Thus,”  says  the  author,  “at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  Trevithick  was  in 
public  and  professional  contact  with  Watt,  and 
from  that  period  dates  the  competition  of  the 
great  low-pressure  engineer  and  his  youthful 
and  vigorous  high-pressure  rival.” 

In  1796,  the  year  before  his  father’s  death, 
and  when  he  was  twenty- five  years  of  age,  he 
competed  with  Watt  and  with  Bull  in  saving 
coal,  by  the  various  methods  of  using  the  force 
of  steam  to  raise  water,  Trevithick’s  method 
being  to  improve  Newcomen’s  beam-engine; 
Watt’s  (also  with  the  use  of  the  beam),  to  con. 
dense  the  steam  in  a separate  vessel ; and  Bull’s, 
to  place  the  steam  cylinder  directly  over  the 
weight  to  be  lifted,  and  therefore  requiring  no 
beam.  It  was  useless,  however,  to  try  to  com- 
pete with  Watt  so  long  as  the  steam  was  con- 
densed in  the  cylinder,  and  Trevithick  in  some 
cases  worked  his  engines  at  high-pressure,  with- 
out any  condensation,  the  waste  steam  being 
driven  out  into  the  atmosphere. 

When  water,  admitted  into  a pump-barrel,  is 
required  to  be  raised  to  a greater  height  than 
about  30  ft.,  a solid  tight-fitting  piston  is  some- 
times used,  which,  in  the  downward  stroke, 
forces  the  water  up  the  rising  main  ; but  as  sand 
or  other  obstructive  matter  is  usually  drawn  into 
the  barrel  with  the  water,  the  piston  or  the 
barrel  soon  wears  out.  Trevithick  adopted  a 
plunger,  which  works  in  the  barrel  of  the  pump 
without  touching  its  sides,  the  effect  being  that 
it  displaces  just  so  much  water  each  stroke  as  its 
cubical  capacity  measures,  the  only  part  sub- 
jected to  wear  being  the  gland  at  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  through  which  the  plunger  works. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that  a 
steam  road-locomotive  ran  through  Oxford-street, 
Tottenham-court-road,  and  the  New-road,  in 
London,  seventy  years  ago,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
or  nine  miles  an  hour ; but  Trevithick,  after  con- 
structing an  engine  of  this  kind  at  Camborne,  in 
Cornwall,  made  another  in  Leather-lane,  and 
drove  it  through  the  streets  of  London.  Both 
came  to  grief  by  running  off  the  road,  the  one 
into  a ditch,  the  other  into  a garden.  This  ten- 
dency of  his  road-locomotive  seems  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  confining  the  wheels  to 
iron  tracks,  and,  in  1801,  he  constructed  a loco- 
motive which  ran  on  a tramroad  at  Pen-y-darran 
ironworks,  in  South  Wales,  taking  ten  tons  of 
iron  and  seventy  men  over  a distance  of  9| 
miles.  Soon  after  he  sent  a similar  engine 
to  Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  use  on  the  railroad 
of  the  Wylam  colliery.  Here  was  a chance  for 
the  North-countrymen  to  learn  something,  and 
they  were  not  long  in  doing  it.  Of  course  every- 
body went  to  see  it  : — “ Mr.  Wood  and  Geoi’ge 
i Stephenson,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  engineer,  and 
Timothy  Hackworth,  then  a blacksmith,  after- 
wards engineer  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
J Railway,  and  maker  of  the  Sanspareil  locomotive, 


that,  a quarter  of  a century  later,  competed  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.”  Robert 
Hawthorne,  also,  the  author  thinks,  was  probably 
one  of  the  lookers-on,  for  “a  few  years  after- 
wards the  two  great  engineering  establishments 
inNewcastle,  known  as  Hawthorne’s  and  Stephen- 
son’s, began  to  grow  into  importance.” 

The  blast-pipe  is  an  all-important  part  of  a 
locomotive  engine,  and  both  that  sent  to  New- 
castle and  that  in  Wales,  as  well  as  one  con- 
structed at  Coalbrook  Dale,  had  it,  although  the 
invention  was  afterwards  claimed  by  others. 
These  are  not  unsupported  statements.  Authentic 
documents  and  letters  are  referred  to  showing 
their  truth.  It  is,  however,  open  to  doubt 
whether  Trevithick,  with  all  his  genius,  used  the 
blast-pipe  for  its  main  purpose  in  a locomotive, — 
that  of  creating  a powerful  draught  of  air 
through  the  fire,  and  so  increasing  the  heat  to  a 
degree  that  could  not  otherwise  be  attained  ; or 
whether,  as  Mr.  Smiles  says,  he  only  turned  the 
waste  steam  into  the  chimney  to  get  rid  of  it. 

In  1808  Trevithick  laid  down  a circular  rail- 
way  in  a field  adjoining  the  Euston-road,  near 
or  at  the  spot  now  forming  the  southern  half  of 
Euston-square,  and  placed  upon  it  a locomotive 
engine;  and  Mr.  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  a well- 
known  civil  engineer,  said,  in  1817,  “ On  that 
ailway  I rode,  with  my  watch  in  my  hand,  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.” 

The  author  says,  and  apparently  very  justly, 
“To  Trevethick  and  his  never-ceasing  practical 
exertions,  in  Cornwall,  London,  Shropshire, 
South  Wales,  and  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  are  we 
indebted  for  the  first  practical  and  real  evidences 
of  steam  locomotion.” 

He  invented  and  set  to  work,  on  the  river,  at 
Blackwall,  the  first  steam  dredging-machine. 
He  drove  a driftway  under  the  Thames  about 
the  same  time,  i.  e.,  1808,  from  the  southern 
shore  almost  to  low-water  mark  on  the  northern 
shore.  This  was  about  two  miles  and  a half 
below  London  Bridge.  It  was  5 ft.  high  in  the 
clear  of  the  timbering,  3 ft.  wide  at  bottom,  and 
\ ft.  wide  at  the  top,  in  the  clear.  He  sank  a 
shaft  on  the  southern  shore,  at  Rotherhithe,  and 
drove  his  heading  level  for  three-quarters  of  the 
distance  across,  being  30  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the 
river.  He  then  began  to  rise  towards  the  north 
shore,  with  an  inclination  of  1 in  9,  so  as  to  come 
out  at  the  surface ; but  after  getting  through 
1,028  ft.,  the  whole  length  being  about  1,128  ft., 
he  came  to  a quicksand,  which  broke  into  the 
driftway,  and  the  work  was  abandoned. 

He  invented  iron  tanks  for  containing  water 
for  ships’  use,  instead  of  wooden  casks,  and  for 
water  ballast  in  the  hold,  and  for  other  purposes 
on  shipboard ; a floating  dock,  made  of  wrought- 
iron  plates  riveted  together,  for  docking  a vessel 
of  considerable  size  while  riding  at  her  moorings, 
by  means  of  which  the  ship  might  be  supported 
as  in  a common  dock,  and  the  water  pumped  out 
so  as  to  leave  the  keel  diy. 

His  specification  for  building  ships  of  iron 
instead  of  wood  sets  forth  that  the  sides  and 
deck  are  to  be  of  wrought-iron  plates ; that  ships 
so  constructed  can  be  built  so  as  to  carry,  bulk 
for  bulk  of  ship,  a much  larger  cargo ; that  they 
will  be  free  from  vermin,  and  extremely  durable ; 
and  that  if  shot  through  the  side  there  will  be 
no  splinters,  as  a shot  would  carry  away  no  more 
of  the  ship’s  side  than  the  diameter  of  the  ball, 
and  the  hole  could  be  plugged  up  at  sea.  It  is 
stated  that  in  1812,  he,  having  invented  the 
screw-propeller  for  ships,  offered  it  to  the  Navy 
Board,  with  a proposal  to  test  its  superiority  to 
paddle-wheels. 

Davies  Giddy  (afterwards  Gilbert),  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  a Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  Trevithick’s  great  friend,  helping  him 
with  scientific  explanations  of  his  inventions,  and 
with  calculations  which  he  himself, — although 
not  at  all  an  illiterate  man, — could  not  work  out, 
and  standing  by  him  with  encouragement  in  all 
his  troubles ; but  men  like  Trevithick,  after  the 
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time  of  tlieir  youth,  can  bear  with  but  little 
interference.  Had  he  had  scientific  knowledge 
to  start  with,  it  might  have  reduced  his  impetu- 
ousness, but  would  probably  have  enabled  bim 
to  carry  out  his  ideas  with  greater  success,  and 
to  greater  perfection.  He  appears  to  have  been 
free  from  the  vice  of  selfishness,  and  cared  not 
who  or  how  many  benefited  by  what  he  did, 
showing  his  inventions  to  all  comers ; but,  as  in 
many  other  instances  where  generosity  is  un- 
allied with  either  scientific  knowledge  or  cunning, 
his  great  exertions  brought  him  no  personal 
wealth. 

The  difference  between  Trevithick’s  schemes 
and  those  of  many  other  inventors  is,  that  his 
were  worked  out  in  detail,  as  though  he  were 
describing  something  that  had  Jbeen  done,  rather 
than  what  was  to  be.  Most  of  his  ideas,  so  far 
as  they  are  revealed  in  this  first  volume,  have 
since  been  carried  out  by  or  with  the  help  of 
mathematicians. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  SANITARY 
POLITICS. 

The  important  question  of  urban  purity,  so 
long  and  so  often  urged  in  our  columns,  has  at 
last  taken  hold  of  the  attention  of  the  public. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  circumstances  have 
compelled  an  unwilling  attention.  As  to  that  we 
are  not  disposed  to  grumble;  the  groat  point 
being,  that  the  subject,  now  that  it  has  con- 
fessedly  assumed  dimensions  of  imperial  ma'rni. 
tude,  shall  not  be  disposed  of  by  a side  wind  ; 
but  that  all  those  manifold  problems  which  are 
involved  in  the  one  general  solution  shall  be 
adequately  and  correctly  wrought  out. 

The  facts  before  us,  we  have  before  pointed 
out,  must  be  regarded  not  as  isolated  phenomena, 
but  as  a whole.  To  this  whole  must  be  added, 
year  by  year,  and  month  by  month,  the  new  re- 
sults of  investigation,  and  the  new  conclusions  of 
science.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  to  review  the 
action  of  the  Legislature,  as  resulting  in  the 
Public  Health  Bill,  the  details  of  which  we 
examined  at  some  length  on  the  occasion  of  its 
introduction  into  Parliament.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  debates  of  the  Parliament 
of  Science ; in  the  reports  presented  to  the 
British  Association  during  the  late  meeting. 
We  must  regard  each  of  these  contributions  to 
the  law  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
in  order  to  keep  up  to  the  level  of  advancing 
intelligence. 

On  one  of  the  questions  as  to  which,  in  our 
usual  cumbrous  and  dilatory  mode  of  procedure, 
wo  are  slowly  collecting  the  data  for  subsequent 
legislation,  namely,  the  pollution  of  rivers,  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  Association  were  quite 
unhesitating.  Major-general  Sir  James  Alex- 
ander read  a paper,  expressed  in  very  strong 
terms,  as  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  public^ 
with  reference  both  to  the  destruction  of  fish, 
and  to  the  carriage  of  the  germs  of  disease  by 
the  neglect  of  the  Scottish  rivers.  He  especially 
called  attention  to  the  case  of  the  Forth.  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett,  the  chairman  of  the  section, 
intimated  that  it  was  now  too  late  to 
raise  the  general  question.  The  evil  of  the 
pollution  of  rivers  was  generally  admitted.  The 
practical  question  was,  what  remedies  could 
be  suggested.  On  this  point,  however,  excepting 
so  far  as  regarded  the  general  view  that  “ the 
Government  ought  to  do  something,”  the  mem- 
bers of  the  section  were  generally  mute.  Sir 
John  Bowring  gave  details  of  great  interest  as 
to  the  fish  culture  of  the  Chinese,  and  as  to 
their  culture  of  edible  vegetables  in  water. 
Beyond,  however,  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Government  sanitary  measure  of  the 
present  year  has  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the 
question,  and  that  Government  should  seek  the 
counsel  of  engineers  as  well  as  of  chemists,  the 
proceedings  of  Section  F (Economic  Science  and 
Statistics),  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  much 
practical  bearing  on  the  subject  of  riparian 
purity. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Treatment  and  Utilisation  of  Sewage  was 
received  by  Section  G (Mechanical  Science). 
The  division  of  two  essential  parts  of  the  same 
subject  between  the  Statistical  and  the  Mechanical 
sections  is  not  very  happy.  Again,  the  Chemical 
Section  is  called  upon  to  discuss  the  same  matters. 
So  important  is  the  subject,  and  so  unfortunate 
is  the  result  of  its  being  thus  frittered  away 
in  detail,  that  we  suggest  for  consideration  the 
formation  of  a separate  sub-section  for  deal- 
ing with  the  national  question  of  sanitary 
engineering ; including  in  one  view  both  the 


mechanical  and  the  chemical  divisions  of  the 
subject,  on  the  concurrent  elucidation  of  both  of 
which  the  economical  results  must  depend.  We 
are  not  yet  in  a condition  to  discuss  either  of 
these  parts  of  the  subject  by  itself ; and  in  this 
fact  lies  the  real  source  of  the  difficulty  of  a 
prompt  and  decided  action  with  regard  to  the 
restoration  of  the  purity  of  rivers. 

Five  distinct  methods  or  examples  of  the 
treatment  of  sewage  were  reported  on  by  the 
committee.  These  investigations  have  been 
arrested,  for  want  of  funds ; but  yet  have  pro- 
duced some  results  of  value. 

The  first  process  dealt  with  by  the  report  is 
one  which  is  in  operation  in  the  workhouse  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  an  establishment  containing 
about  750  inmates,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Weave' s process.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  report.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  is  that  of  filtration  through  char- 
coal, which,  at  the  close  of  the  process,  is  em- 
ployed as  manure.  The  result  of  the  process  is 
stated  by  the  committee  in  a few  words.  The 
suspended  matter 'is  absorbed  by  the  charcoal. 
The  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  that  of  organic 
nitrogen,  is  also  much  reduced  by  absorption. 
But  no  chemical  action  proper,  or  at  all  events 
no  oxidation,  occurs ; and  the  effluent  water  is 
stated  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  merely 
diluted  sewage.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  report 
of  the  committee  carries  weight,  we  must  add 
W eare’s  process  to  the  long  list  of  failures  ; which 
it  would  be  highly  instructive  to  tabulate  in  a 
compendious  form. 

The  second  section  of  the  report  dealt  with 
the  process  in  use  at  Ealing ; namely,  upward 
filtration,  and  the  method  of  General  Scott.  The 
committee  declare  upward  filtration  to  be  abso- 
lutely worthless.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
this  opinion  has  been  formed.  We  are  not  in 


possession  of  facts  to  invalidate  the  judgment  of 
the  committee.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but 
think  that  it  must  bo  held  to  apply  to  detail, 
rather  than  to  principle.  That,  so  far  as  matters 
suspended  in  a fluid  are  concerned,  they  can  be 
more  readily  removed  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
gravitation,  opposing  an  obstacle  to  their  ascent, 
than  by  merely  mechanically  straining  them  out 
from  a descending  column  of  water,  seems, 
prim  ft  facie,  apparent.  Against  this  has  to  be 
set  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  cleansing  the 
downward  acting  filters,  by  intermittent  use  and 
disuse.  But  we  must  confess  some  surprise,  and 
some  disappointment,  that  no  method  has  yet 
been  hit  upon  for  enlisting  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion in  the  service  of  purification.  We  should 
like  to  see  an  upward  filtration  attempted  through 
a porous  artificial  substance,  which  should  be 
subjected,  on  alternate  days,  to  the  washing 
power  of  a head  of  water,  in  the  reverse,  or  down- 
ward direction,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  The 
principle  of  upward  filtration  cannot  be  held  to 
be  disposed  of  without  some  such  experiment  as 
this.  It  is  true  that  chemical  precipitation  is 
one  of  the  great  engines  which  wo  have  to  em- 
ploy,  but  mechanical  filtration  may  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  chemical  agency. 

Ealing  has  a population  of  10,000,  and  the 
daily  flow  of  sewage  averages  from  350,000  to 
400,000  gallons.  The  precipitants  used  by 
General  Scott  are  lime  and  clay.  These  are 
mixed  together,  and  introduced  into  the  main 
sewer,  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile  from  the 
works.  This  admixture  is  said  to  reduce  the 
clinging,  quasi-glutinous,  character  of  the  sewage, 
so  that  the  sewer  through  which  it  runs  does  not 
become  coated  with  deposit.  The  fluid  is  then 
made  to  ascend  through  a filter  of  sand  and 
gravel.  The  precipitate  thus  arrested,  or  strained 
out,  is  removed  and  placed  on  a floor  of  hot 
plates  or  tiles,  below  which  a fire  is  kindled. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a sort  of  drying-floor,  in  which 
the  solid  matters  mechanically  suspended  in 
the  water,  and  removed  by  filtration,  are  treated 
much  like  bricks  in  a brick-kiln.  The  sewage 
bricks,  however,  contain  nearly  30  per  cent, 
of  organic  matter,  which  is  combustible.  After 
the  first  drying  they  are  burned  in  a kiln, 
the  organised  matter  supplying  so  much  com- 
bustible material  that  very  little  other  fuel 
is  required.  The  product  of  this  combus- 
tion is  crushed  in  a mill,  and  is  said  to  form  a 
good  cement,  selling  at  30s.  per  ton.  This  is 
further  said  to  yield  a profit  of  10s.  per  ton,  or 
50  per  cent. ; but  the  committee  have  not  reported 
on  the  question  of  cost.  The  effluent  matter  is 
shown  by  analysis  to  contain  rather  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  chlorine  and  of  the  dissolved 
nitrogen  of  the  sewage,  although  the  nitrogen 
appears  to  have  undergone  a change  in  its  com- 
bination. The  ammonia  is  reduced  to  one-- 


quarter  of  its  original  amount ; but  the  organic 
nitrogen  is  nearly  doubled.  Results  so  anomalous 
show  that  we  are  as  yet  far  from  a thorough 
comprehension  of  the  chemistry  of  the  case. 
The  process,  if  successful,  will  have  a com- 
mercial value  of  much  importance  to  the  in- 
ventor. We  have  therefore  little  doubt  that  the 
practical  ability  of  General  Scott  will  not  be 
diverted  from  the  investigation,  until  we  derive, 
at  all  events,  a considerable  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  question. 
We  must  never  forget  that  it  is  within  the  pro- 
vince of  chemistry  that  the  real  knot  of  the 
matter  lies.  Even  in  the  best  cases  of  disinfect- 
ing sewage  by  passage  through  the  earth,  the 
process  is  chemical,  though  conducted  in  the 
laboratory  of  nature.  Why  and  how  earth, 
under  certain  conditions,  does  disinfect,  we  have 
yet  to  learn.  ThiB  is  the  great  question  which 
the  curators  of  human  health  have  novv  to 
Put  to  the  chemist.  On  the  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion will  hinge  the  sewage  arrangements  of  the 
future.  At  present  it  can  only  be  said  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  incurred  in  the  treatment  of  sewage 
is  alleviated  by  this  process  of  combustion. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sections  of  the 
report  deal  with  experiments  and  observations 
on  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  and  purification  of 
the  effluent  water,  by  irrigation  and  earth- 
filtering. 

Under  the  pressure  of  injunctions  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  local  board  of  Merthyr 
Tydfil  have  converted  20  acres  of  land  into  a 
filter,  on  a plan  suggested  by  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission.  The  soil  consists  in  a deep  bed  of 
gravel  (probably  the  former  bed  of  the  river 
Taff),  composed  of  rounded  pebbles  of  the  old 
red  sandstone  and  coal-measure  formations,  with 
loam  and  sand  interposed,  forming  a highly- 
porous  subsoil,  with  a vegetable  mould  upon  the 
surface.  The  land  has  been  pipe-drained  at  a 
depth  of  7 ft. ; the  pipes  converging  into  an  open 
drain,  which  conveys  the  water  into  the  Taff. 
The  sewage  is  first  passed  through  a bed  of  slag, 
which  arrests  the  coarse  matters.  How  this 
filter  is  dealt  with  when  it  requires  cleansing  is 
not  stated.  The  area  is  divided  into  four  por- 
tions, on  each  of  which  the  sewage  is  turned,  in 
rotation,  for  six  hours  at  a time,  being  led  on  by 
surface  carriers  and  drains.  The  surface  of  the 
land  is  cultivated  to  a depth  of  from  16  in.  to 
18  in.  The  average  daily  supply  of  sewage  is 
about  900,000  gallons ; but,  owing  to  percolation 
from  the  river,  the  quantity  of  effluent  water 
nearly  doubles  the  amount.  This  water  has 
been  analysed  at  different  sewers.  It  is  stated 
that  the  suspended  matters  are  removed,  and 
that  the  ammonia  and  nitrogenous  organic 
matters  held  in  solution  are  almost  entirely 
oxydised,  so  that  they  appear  in  the  effluent 
water  in  the  form  of  nitrates  and  nitrites.  The 
Commission  therefore  report  that  the  sewage  is 
purified,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  utilised.  It 
ill  be  evident  that  here  again  are  to  be  found 
elements  of  importance  for  the  ultimate  chemical 
analysis  of  the  entire  question.  The  oxydising 
of  the  nitrogenous  matter  by  the  gravel  filter,  as 
compared  with  the  absence  of  this  important 
process  in  other  cases,  is  a matter  of  great 
importance  for  us  plainly  to  understand. 

In  the  farm  at  Romford  the  committee  found 
by  analysis  that  one-tenth  only  of  the  total 
nitrogen  applied  to  the  land  was  to  be  detected 
in  the  effluent  water,  and  that  not  in  an  organic 
form.  40  per  cent,  was  accounted  for  by  the  crops ; 
and  the  remaining  half  of  the  original  quantity 
was  as  yet  unaccounted  for.  Analysis  of  the 
soil  is  expected  to  reveal  its  presence,  but  ex- 
periment on  this  point  is  reserved  for  next  year. 

In  the  Chemical  Section,  on  the  20th  August, 
Professor  Corfield  described  the  new  process 
known  as  Whitthread’s  Patent,  in  which  one 
equivalent  of  monocalcic  phosphate  (the  com- 
mercial superphosphate)  and  two  equivalents  of 
dicalcic  phosphate,  are  added  to  the  sewage,  ■ 

followed  by  a little  milk  of  lime.  The  precipi-  ■ 

tation  is  rapid  and  complete.  The  suspended  j 
matters  are  removed,  and  the  organic  nitrogen  1 
is  almost  entirely  removed.  The  ammonia  is  ' 
increased  in  amount,  and  phosphoric  acid  re-  j 
mains  in  solution  in  the  effluent  water.  The  I 
precipitate  contains  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  ‘ 
a valuable  manure.  It  also  contains  3 per  cent, 
of  ammonia,  which  considerably  enhances  its 
value.  But  the  loss  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  effluent  water  is  a drawback.  The  process 
is  one  which  eminently  demands  further  careful 
investigation. 

The  outcome  of  the  debates  of  the  different 
sections  appears  to  be  this.  We  are  in  a state  of 
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doubt  as  to  tbe  true  chemical  solution  of  the 
question  of  utilisation.  Fresh  information  is 
being  daily  attained,  and  the  ultimate  result,  we 
trust,  is  not  very  distant.  First  in  efficacy 
is  the  powerful  chemical  agency  of  the  earth 
itself,  especially  when  aided  by  the  organic 
chemistry  of  the  plant.  But  the  application 
direct  of  sewage  to  land  is  difficult,  and  not 
everywhere  practicable.  Then  we  have  pro- 
cesses  of  mechanical  filtration ; and  among  these 
the  discovery,  by  General  Scott,  of  the  com- 
bustible character  of  the  organic  matter  is  likely 
to  play  an  important  part.  Thirdly,  we  have  the 
method  of  chemical  precipitation.  Of  the 
various  methods  suggested,  that  of  Whitthread 
comes  to  the  fore  as  most  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion, in  the  present  state  of  our  information.  The 
question  of  precipitation  and  oxidation  of  the 
nitrogen  by  recomposition  underlies  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  proposed  methods  of 
utilising  our  refuse. 

It  is  now  desirable  to  examine  how  far  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  35  & 36  Viet.,  c.  79,  entitled 
An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to  Public 
Health,  corresponds  with  the  Bill  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr. 
Secretary  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Hibbert,  of  which  we 
gave  an  abstract  in  our  numbers  for  the  23rd  of 
March  and  6th  of  April  last. 

With  the  exception  of  clause  No.  3,  postponing 
the  operation  of  the  Act  for  three  months  from 
the  date  of  the  Royal  Assent,  which  is  now 
omitted,  the  first  eighty-one  clauses  of  the  Act 
are  very  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  Bill. 
Certain  obligations  under  which  the  former  pro- 
posed to  lay  the  local  Government  Board,  as  to 
obtaining  a preliminary  report  of  inspectors,  are 
omitted,  and  the  appointments  of  medical  officers 
of  health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  first  made 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  are  limited  to  a 
period  not  exceeding  five  years.  With  regard  to 
future  organisation  this  provision  may  prove 
highly  important. 

The  important  clauses  with  reference  to  the 
prevention  of  nuisances  are  all  omitted  from  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  prohibitions  as  to 
putting  solid  matter  into  streams ; as  to  turning 
sewage  into  drains;  the  powers  given  to  the 
sanitary  authorities  in  this  respect ; the  penalties 
as  to  smoke  nuisance,  as  to  neglect  to  cleanse, 
as  to  obstructing  sewers,  as  to  adulterating  food; 
the  clauses  as  to  closing  foul  pumps  and  wells, 
and  buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation ; the 
regulations  as  to  purity  of  water  supply,  as  to 
gas  supply,  as  to  hospitals ; as  to  analysts ; as  to 
false  representations  in  case  of  infectious  dis- 
eases ; and  the  power  to  buy  up  water-mills ; 
all  have  disappeared.  Thus  the  Act  may  be 
broadly  said  to  effect  only  one  object, — the  divi- 
sion, or  rather  the  authorisation  of  the  division, 
of  England  into  sanitary  districts,  urban  and  rural, 
under  local  authorities,  which  are  to  appoint 
medical  officers  of  health  and  other  officers; 
and  the  further  giving  to  the  inspectors  of 
the  local  Government  Board  similar  powers,  with 
reference  to  those  local  Boards,  to  those  which  the 
Poor-law  inspectors  have  under  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  Poor-law.  A single  clause,  empowering 
sanitary  authorities  to  destroy  infected  bedding, 
and  another,  inflicting  a penalty  not  exceeding 
50i.,  for  wilful  obstruction  of  the  rules  of  the 
local  Government  Board,  are  all  that  we  find  of 
positive  sanitary  enactment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  deep  and  serious 
disappointment  has  been  felt  by  the  advocates 
of  sanitary  reform  at  the  mutilated  form  in 
which  a Bill  that  they  considered  to  err,  as  it 
was,  on  the  side  of  defect,  has  been  passed 
through  Parliament.  Professor  Fawcett  called 
the  measure  a most  imperfect  one,  and  warned 
his  hearers  at  the  British  Association  not  to  be 
misled  by  any  members  of  Parliament  who 
would  now  be  “running  up  and  down  the  country 
singing  the  praises  of  the  work  done  by  Parlia- 
ment.” At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember, 
first,  that  no  notion  is  entertained  that  this  Act 
is  to  be  final.  Secondly,  a project  to  consolidate 
the  whole  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  public 
health  is  one  of  such  magnitude  that  it  ought  to 
be  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  principal,  objects 
of  a session.  During  the  last  few  months,  the 
time  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  so  occupied 
by  the  long  and  repeated  discussions  of  a political 
measure  that  may  possibly  affect  the  distribution 
of  seats,  and  that  in  a very  unexpected  manner, 
that  we  could  not  expect  the  House  of  Commons 
to  give  a due  amount  of  attention  to  matters 
that  only  affect  the  public  health.  If  pestilence 
comes  on  us  unprepared,  no  doubt  it  will  be 
deplorable.  But  still,  what  is  that  to  the  ques- 
tion of  maintaining  a majority  ? Dreamers,  like 


ourselves,  may  hold  that  we  should  study  national 
wants  first,  and  political  theories  afterwards. 
But  these  are  poor  common-sense  views,  and  by 
no  means  attain  the  dignity  of  Parliamentary 
importance.  Let  us  be  thankful,  then,  for  what 
we  have  got,  and  only  trust  that  some  new 
enigma  may  not  be  started  as  a Parliamentary 
hare  for  the  session  of  1873. 

But  beyond  this  great  question  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  laws,  the  very  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  which  forbid  any  but  the  most 
maturely  considered  legislation,  it  is  evident, 
from  what  we  have  previously  stated,  that  we 
are  not  as  yet  fully  ripe  for  one  of  the  main  enact- 
ments which  the  future  welfare  of  the  country 
will  require.  That  our  great  rivers  are  foully 
polluted,  and  that  a stop  must  be  put  to  this  out- 
rage on  common  sense  and  public  decency,  we 
do  not  need  a Royal  Commission  to  inform  us. 
So  far  as  that,  public  opinion  may  be  said  to  have 
been  already  formed.  But  we  object  to  being 
made  ridiculous  by  contradictory  legislation.  We 
object  to  have  injunctions  issued  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  obedience  to  which  is  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  House  of  Commons.  No  sanitary 
authority,  no  municipal  body,  no  private  indi- 
vidual, ought  to  be  placed  in  so  false  a position 
as  that  now  occupied,  not  of  its  own  fault,  by  the 
town  of  Birmingham.  In  a word,  while  as  anxious 
as  any  one  can  be  to  prevent,  first,  the  pollution 
of  streams,  and,  secondly,  the  loss  of  crop-feed- 
ing material,  we  cannot  admit  the  propriety  of 
stopping  up  the  end  of  a sewer  without  providing 
a proper  mode  of  dealing  with  its  contents.  With 
certain  matters,  such  as  the  offensive  refuse  of 
manufactories,  we  think  that  the  law  should  at 
once,  if  necessary,  be  enlarged  so  as  to  deal. 
We  doubt  much  whether  it  is  not,  at  this  moment, 
only  awaiting  appeal  to  its  efficacy.  But  with  the 
general  and  immediate  arrest  of  the  actual  course 
of  all  our  sewage  we  are  not  in  a position  summarily 
to  deal.  We  may  do  much— we  may  prepare  for 
doing  all.  But  we  must  have  the  chemistry  of 
the  matter  made  clear  before  we  can  impose 
immediate  penalties.  We  are  hard  upon  the 
traces  of  discovery.  We  can,  by  one  process, 
purify  effluent  water.  We  can,  by  another, 
utilise  sewage  to  a certain  extent.  In  a third 
instance  we  see  rich  crops  rise  out  of  what  was 
once  barren  land.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  leave 
every  local  board  to  its  own  devices.  We  must 
throw  all  the  light  that  science  can  shed  on  this 
vital  question.  We  must  avoid  the  theorist,  the 
speculator,  and  the  airer  of  hobbies,  no  less  care- 
fully than  we  avoid  the  old  stager  who  is  for 
leaving  everything  alone.  The  great  power  now 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  head  of  the  Local 
Goverment  Board  must  be  guided  by  adequate 
science.  Full  illumination,  such  as  there  is  now 
for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  of  summarily 
obtaining  must  be  shed  on  the  point.  The 
time  for  Commissions  of  Inquiry  must  be 
considered  past  and  gone.  Such  a patient, 
exhaustive,  able,  investigation  of  the  great 
requirements  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of 
sanitary  engineering,  as  Prussia  inaugurated 
in  the  matter  of  military  organisation,  must  be 
taken  in  hand.  Of  such  an  organised  attack 
on  ignorance  and  on  filth  we  cannot  doubt  the 
triumph.  The  one  thing  necessary  is,  that  the 
difficulties  be  confronted  as  a whole,  and  dealt 
with  as  a serious  matter  of  business.  The 
natural  configuration  of  the  country  must  be  one 
main  element  in  the  consideration.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  sewage  of  Norwich,  and  that  of  Old- 
ham, or  of  Keswick,  are  problems  in  which  nearly 
every  element  varies.  They  are  very  different 
cases  of  a rule,  but  cases  which  must  yet  come 
under  one  general  rule.  The  country  demands 
adequate  legislation.  But,  still  more  impera- 
tively does  it  demand  that  clear  intelligence  of 
the  case  by  which  alone  legislation  can  become 
otherwise  than  mischievous.  We  look,  with  an 
anxiety  that  is  shared  by  nearly  all  conversant 
with  the  subject,  for  indications  of  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  two  particulars.  First,  how 
will  they  give  a guiding  impulse  to  the  local  or- 
ganisation of  sanitary  authorities  provided  for 
by  the  recent  Act  ? Secondly,  how  are  they 
confronting  the  great  question  of  the  general 
sanitary  engineering  of  the  country  ? — -the  pre- 
servation of  its  streams  ? — the  restoration  of  its 
fisheries  ?— the  water-supply  of  its  population  ?— 
and  the  application,  in  each  physically -defined 
district,  of  the  best  outcome  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  chemical  and  mechanical  science  ? 


The  Autumn  Military  Manoeuvres.— A 

map  of  the  district  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Wyld,  of  Charing-cross, — very  useful  just  now. 


THE  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  EXCURSION. 

Starting  early  from  Wellinborough  on  the 
fifth  day  of  our  wanderings  (the  23rd  ult.),*  we 
made  a delightful  beginning  of  the  day  with 
Finedon  Church,  “ the  Heckington  of  North- 
amptonshire,” well  known  by  reputation  as  one 
of  the  noblest  churches  of  Late  Decorated  style 
in  the  country.  The  tower,  with  its  i-ich  deeply- 
cut  bands  of  trefoil  and  quatrefoil  decoration, 
and  the  beautiful  tints  of  the  grey  stone  and 
lichens,  diversified  by  bands  of  red  stone,  is  as 
pleasant  an  object  as  the  eye  could  desire  to  rest 
upon  in  the  sunshine  of  a bright  morning.  The 
wide  spacing  of  the  arcade,  the  fine  mouldings 
of  the  capitals  and  piers,  and  the  deeply-recessed 
windows  with  their  escoinson  arches,  combine.to 
give  an  aspect  at  once  of  solidity  and  spacious- 
ness to  the  interior.  The  window  tracery  is 
nearly  all  of  that  reticulated  form  common  in 
the  period  to  which  the  church  belongs,  but 
entirely  destitute  of  foliation  ; a peculiarity,  but 
not  one  to  be  imitated  or  admired.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  in  the  church,  in  one  sense,  is 
certainly  the  stone  straining  arch,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  built  across  the  nave  between 
the  piers  immediately  west  of  the  transept 
bay.  The  north  and  south  aisles  terminate 
eastward  with  arches  carrying  a solid  wall 
above,  dividing  them  from  the  transepts ; but  no 
such  arch  spans  the  centre  aisle ; the  natural 
consequence  of  course  would’  be  tho  thrusting 
inward  of  the  nave-piers  at  this  point  by  the 
side  arches  abutting  against  them.  That  the 
original  builders  of  the  church  should  have  over- 
looked so  obvious  a want  of  balance  in  the  con- 
struction is  as  discreditable  to  them  as  the  Clevel- 
and picturesque  manner  in  which  they  remedied 
the  'mistake  is  creditable.  This  is  effected  by 
throwing  a segmental  pointed  arch  across  the 
nave  between  the  two  piers  affected,  met  by  an 
inverted  segmental  round  arch  from  the  wall 
above  each  pier ; a kind  of  flying  buttress  being 
thus  formed  across  the  church,  the  spandrels 
filled  in  with  tracery.  The  mouldings  show  this 
feature  to  be  somewhat  later  than  the  main 
building,  so  that  the  necessity  for  such  a con- 
structive addition  was  not  at  once  discovered. 
The  architect  who  contrived  it  evidently  obtained 
credit  for  his  work,  and  was  called  on  to  repeat 
the  same  thing  at  Rushden,  some  five  or  six 
miles  off.  The  church  has  been  carefully  and 
conservatively  restored  by  Messrs.  Slater  & Car- 
penter. In  the  west  gallery  a Renaissance 
organ-case,  of  remarkable  beauty  and  elabora- 
tion, suggests  something  out  of  the  common 
way ; and  the  following  little  bit  of  history  in 
relation  to  this  instrument,  supplied  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Holdich,  who  recently  repaired  it 
(dated  May  10th,  of  this  year),  will  be  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  many  of  our  readers  to  excuse 
its  insertion  : — 

“ Finedon  Oroan.— This  most  interesting  instrument 
was  built  by  Christopher  Schneider,  son-in-law  of  the 
celebrated  Father  Schmidt.  It  was  opened  in  the  church 
17th  of  May,  1717,  by  Dr.  Croft.  J.  Kent,  who  wrote 
many  beautiful  anthems,  was  the  first  organist.  Nothing 
had  been  done  in  the  shape  of  modernising,  excepting  that 
the  ‘echo  organ’  was  iuclosed  in  a box  with  a sliding 
front,  to  make  an  attempt  at  a swell.  This  was  done,  I 
believe,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  of  Nayland,  who  wrote  the 
beautiful  tune  ‘St.  Stephen's,’  or  ‘Nayland,’  so  called. 
He  was  curate  at  Finedon. 

In  1853  I was  bold  enough  to  add  two  octaves  of 
Bourdon  pedal-pipes  and  German  pedals.  In  this  state  it 
has  remained  until  the  present  time,  when,  from  age  and 
decay,  the  machinery  would  work  no  longer.  I have  now 
entirely  rebuilt  it,  but  used  all  tho  pipes  I could,  and 
retained  the  handsome  case  and  curiously-diapered  pipes. 
I should  doubt  whether  there  is  another  organ  in  the 
kingdom  that  can  show  such  an  original  exterior.’’ 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  Finedon  without  a 
word  as  to  the  effect  exercised  on  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  by  the  good 
taste  and  liberal  expenditure  of  Mr.  Dolben, 
whose  grounds,  with  their  beautiful  lime-tree 
avenue  (“the  cathedral  of  Finedon”),  adjoin  the 
churchyard.  Some  of  the  cottages  and  lodges 
erected  by  him  in  the  district  do  equal  credit  to 
the  owner’s  intentions  and  to  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  carried  out  by  his  architect, 
Mr.  Law.  . , , , _ , . 

Our  next  church,  Ditlilingborough,  should  be 
better  known  than  it  is,  for  its  fine  and  almost 
unique  tower,  with  solid  square  substructure  and 
octagon  upper  story ; quite  unique  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  shored  up  by  masses  of 
masonry  on  the  east  side,  to  provide  probably 
against  the  result  of  some  failure  of  the  founda- 
tions, that  great  bugbear  of  the  Middle  Age 
builders.  Architecturally  excrescences,  these 
buttresses  yet  add  materially  to  the  wildly 
picturesque  expression  of  this  singular  tower, 


* See  p.  680,  ante. 
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standing  quite  apart  to  the  westward  of  the 
church,  which  latter  in  itself  is  nothing  re- 
markable. Higham  Ferrers,  with  its  grand 
Early  Decorated  tower  and  spire,  is  too  well 
known  through  illustration  to  call  for  much  com- 
ment here  ; except  a word  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  small  flying  buttresses  at  the  base  of  the 
spire  have  exercised  on  the  angle  pinnacles, 
which  aro  visibly  pushed  out  of  perpendicular. 
It  is  as  well  that  young  students  of  Gothic  should 
recognise  that  Media; val  architects  really  did 
make  mistakes  sometimes ; and  that  features 
essentially  constructive,  when  used  where  con- 
struction does  not  call  for  them,  will  some- 
times revenge  themselves  on  the  architect 
for  his  mistake.  The  interior,  with  its  fine 
double  nave,  has  been  restored  and  reseated 
recently  ; the  natural  polychromy  before  referred 
to,  obtained  by  bands  of  limestone  and  ironstone, 
has  been  largely  used  in  this  interior,  but  irregu- 
larly. The  brasses  in  the  chancel  are  of  unusual 
size  and  elaboration,  and  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. It  was  in  this  church  that,  at  one  period, 
a perpetual  service  was  kept  up,  day  and  night, 
by  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  Ferrers  family. 
Allusion  to  this  is  made,  if  we  mistake  not,  both 
by  George  Herbert  and  De  Quincey,  in  their 
respective  fashions.  Rushden,  hardly  a mile 
from  Higham,  is  very  similar  in  the  general  cha- 
racter of  its  tower  and  spire,  though  far  less  rich. 
The  ironstone  is  largely  used  here  in  bands,  and 
as  quoins  to  the  buttresses,  in  contrast  with 
limestone.  The  effect  of  colour  here  is  remark- 
able, for  while  the  ironstone  has  retained  its 
strong  deep  red  on  the  west  side,  the  returns  to 
south  and  north,  the  former  especially,  are 
coated  with  a greyish  vegetation,  while  the  lime- 
stone has  been  weathered  to  a greenish  tint.  The 
effect  is  very  rich  and  unusual,  and  would  fur- 
nish good  employment  for  the  artist’s  brush. 
The  font  in  the  church  should  be  noticed  for 
some  singularly  bold  and  broadly-treated  leaf- 
age ornament  of  the  Transitional  period, 
almost  “ classical  ” in  its  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement. Our  next  church,  Irchester,  is 
also  noticeable  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  its 
tower  and  spire  of  Decorated  date,  singularly 
happy  in  proportion;  and  here  we  find  the 
most  deliberate  and  regular  use  of  polychromy 
we  have  yet  chanced  upon,  in  the  masonry  of 
the  tower,  composed  entirely  of  bands  of  red  and 
grey  stone  of  equal  width.  As  harmonised  by  wea- 
ther, the  effect  is  very  good,  but  must  have  been 
very  “ streaky  ” when  new.  The  spire  broaches 
are  remarkably  low  and  squat  in  proportion ; 
but  the  effect  (the  whole  being  on  a small  scale) 
is  by  no  means  bad.  The  Saxon  tower  at  Earl’s 
Barton,  which  we  next  inspect,  is  well  known  : 
occupying  such  an  exposed  site  as  it  does,  on 
high  ground,  one  is  surprised  to  find  it,  at  this 
date,  still  in  such  fair  preservation.  The  church 
is  small,  and  not  of  special  interest.  A drive  of 
seven  miles  brings  us  to  Northampton,  to  find 
comfortable  quarters  and  super-excellent  fare 
at  the  “ George,”  another  of  the  houses  which 
bring  their  traditions  from  the  “good  old” 
coaching  days. 

Every  visitor  to  Northampton  who  knows 
what  he  is  about  will  go,  in  the  first  place,  to 
St.  Peter’s  Church  : it  was  matter  of  course, 
therefore,  that  we  all  went  there  first.  This 
really  is  a Norman  basilica  in  all  but  the  apse. 
The  eastern  end  is  square,  nor  is  any  trace  of  an 
apse  known  to  have  existed.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  the  long,  low  proportions  of  the  church, 
the  varied  and  highly-enriched  capitals,  some  of 
them  quite  unique,  others  with  a strange  touch 
of  Byzantine  character  about  them,  convey 
an  [impression  curiously  at  variance  with  our 
ordinary  associations  in  regard  to  English  archi- 
tecture. Externally,  the  long  range  of  small 
round-arched  windows  forming  the  clearstory 
furnish  another  characteristic  feature.  There 
should  be  some  history  connected  with  the" tower 
arch  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave ; from  the 
adjustment,  or  want  of  adjustment,  of  the  arch- 
moulds to  the  caps  of  the  jamb-shafts,  it  would 
certainly  appear  as  if  the  arch  had  not  been 
always  in  its  present  position,  or  had  been 
rebuilt.  The  next  point  of  interest  (forming 
the  first  rendezvous  on  our  Saturday  morning’s 
round),  is  the  Templar  church  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
grand  in  its  internal  perspective  of  octagon 
arcade  and  heavy  pointed  arches.  The  eastern 
portion,  by  Sir  G.  Scott,  is  a modification 
of  the  more  florid  Early  English  manner,  with, 
perhaps,  rather  too  much  use  of  the  band-work 
of  red  and  grey  stone  suggested  by  the  old 
churches  of  the  district.  A passing  glance  at 
bt.  John’s  Hospital,  where  there  are  some  good 
bits  of  late  Decorated  work,  affords  opportunity 


for  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Sharpe  relative  to 
the  employment  of  stained  glass  in  light  diapered 
patterns,  with  plenty  of  white,  rather  than  in 
masses  of  strong  colour.  The  east  window  of 
the  chapel,  however,  is  rather  too  fragmentary, 
in  its  re-arrangement  of  old  bits  of  glass,  to 
stand  as  the  basis  of  a theory,  however  intrin- 
sically correct.  Then  we  drive  out  some  five  or 
six  miles  to  eastward  of  the  town,  to  Cogenhoe, 
noticing  in  our  way  through  the  suburbs  a very 
good  class  of  suburban  houses,  not  without 
architectural  merit,  though,  in  the  main,  with 
considerable  sameness  of  manner.  As  to 
Cogenhoe  Church,  there  is  not  very  much  in  it, 
excepting  a very  nice  bit  of  Early  English 
work  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  where 
lancet  windows  are  coupled  under  escoinson 
arches,  the  shafts  of  which  are  carried  down  to 
the  floor,  past  the  sill  of  the  actual  window. 
Externally  the  best  thing  here  is  the  beautiful 
wooded  landscape  seen  from  the  platform  on  rising 
ground,  which  is  occupied  by  the  church  and  par- 
sonage ; and  the  old-fashioned  looking  par- 
sonage-house, with  its  trim,  well-kept  garden. 
Whiston  Church,  a mile  or  two  farther  on,  also 
most  pleasantly  situated  in  a high  churchyard 
amid  a circle  of  tall,  dark  trees,  has  a more 
architectural  interest.  The  tower  is  one  of 
those  fine  specimens  (of  which  All  Saints’, 
Aldwincle,  is  another  example)  built  at  the  early 
part  of  the  Perpendicular  Period,  when  something 
of  the  feeling  of  the  previous  style  still  survived 
in  the  details,  and  before  richness  of  elaboration 
had  degenerated  into  weakness  and  wiriness.  And 
here  there  is  the  most  picturesque  and  artistic  use 
of  the  stone  polychromy  of  the  district  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  Instead  of 
the  red  and  grey  stone  (here  a most  deli- 
cate grey)  being  arranged  in  continual  bands 
of  mechanical  regularity,  wo  find  them  here  in 
bands  in  the  lower  stage  (giving  somewhat  the 
same  effect  as  rustication)  ; then  an  unbroken 
mass  of  grey  for  the  next  stage ; then  a broad 
band,  6 ft.  or  8 ft.  deep,  of  the  red  iron  stone, 
below  the  belfry  stage ; then  the  banded  arrange- 
ment recurring  on  the  belfry  stage,  and  a band 
of  red,  two  or  three  courses  deep  above  it ; after 
which  the  tower  is  finished  in  the  grey  stone. 
The  effect  of  this  is  most  pleasing,  and  the 
angle  pinnacles  of  the  tower,  with  crocketed 
heads  and  gablets,  are  treated  with  a peculiar 
breadth  and  richness  which  we  have  rarely  seen 
equalled;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  this 
upper  portion  of  Whiston  town,  the  lighted  por- 
tions shining  with  almost  a white  lustre  under 
the  bright  sun,  and  contrasted  with  the  dark 
foliage  adjoining,  formed  a bit  of  effect  to  be 
remembered  for  long  after.  Internally  the 
church  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  period, 
with  very  narrow  piers,  and  a wide  arcade, 
with  traceried  spandrels,  and  a low  timber 
roof  (which  has  probably  been  more  or  less 
renewed),  most  elaborately  carved  on  the 
sides  and  soffits  of  the  principals,  and  along 
tho  cornice.  The  arrangement  of  seats  in 
this  church  affords  a good  hint  for  cases  where  a 
church  has  been  provided,  from  any  cause,  too 
large  for  its  congregation.  Instead  of  crowding 
the  whole  area  with  seats  half  of  which  are  not 
wanted,  the  seats  have  been  arranged  in  small 
square  blocks  between  the  piers  in  each  bay, 
leaving  a wide  aisle  in  the  centre  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  unobstructed  floor  space.  The  effect 
is  exceedingly  pleasing,  and  gives  a spacious  look 
to  the  church  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
possess.  A short  and  very  pleasant  drive  brings 
us  to  Castle  Ashby,  the  church  of  which  is  known 
as  possessing  a Norman  doorway  of  excellent 
character  and  in  good  preservation;  in  other 
respects  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  ancient 
interest  left  in  the  church,  the  interior  of  which 
is  almost  entirely  modern  work,  by  Mr.  Street, — 
but  not,  we  should  conclude,  very  recent.  A monu- 
ment by  Tenerari  (Rome)  to  the  memory  of  the 
second  Marquis  of  Northampton,  which  stands 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  known  beyond 
the  locality : it  consists  of  a sitting  figure,  more 
than  life  size,  of  the  angel  of  the  Resurrection, 
waiting  with  upturned  face  for  the  signal  to 
sound  the  trumpet  which  he  holds.  This  has 
been  immensely  praised,  and  there  is  a great  deal 
of  beauty  in  the  reverential  countenance  of  the 
angel,  but  a certain  want  of  power  even  here  • 
and  we  submit  that  the  introduction  of  the 
trumpet,  a sculptured  trumpet  of  ordinary 
aspect,  is  a dire  mistake,  at  once  giving  a 
littleness,  a trumpery  (no  pun  intended)  cha- 
racter,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed.  “The  last 
trumpet”  is,  partly  through  association,  an 
expression  highly  suggestive  when  vaguely  used 


as  poetic  imagery ; but  to  translate  it  into 
realism  in  sculpture  is  as  inconsistent  with  the 
feeling  of  the  subject  as  is  Handel’s  “Trumpet 
Solo”  before  the  air  in  the  “Messiah.”  A bas- 
relief  monument  by  the  same  sculptor,  in  the 
north  chancel  aisle,  is  a very  elegant  composi- 
tion, reminding  one  a little  of  Flaxman  in  feeling, 
and  a monument  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leveson- Gower, 
in  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  deserves  notice. 
The  portrait  sculpture  of  the  lady  represents  her 
in  the  last  sleep  on  a flower-strewn  couch,  in  a 
deep  niche  in  the  wall.  At  the  back  of  this  is  a 
very  low  bas-relief  of  an  angel,  apparently 
flying  past,  and  in  the  act  of  throwing  a 
pall  over  the  prostrate  figure.  There  is  a 
tenderness  of  feeling  and  refinement  of  execu- 
tion in  this  figure  such  as  have  not  always  been 
associated  with  the  works  of  Marochetti,  by 
whom  the  figures  were  executed.  The  architec- 
tural details  are  by  Mr.  Gillott,  a former  pupil, 
we  believe,  of  Sir  G.  Scott,  but  they  are  rather 
wanting  in  refinement.  It  was  a pleasure,  under 
such  a bright  sun  as  we  had,  to  look  at  the 
Italian  mansion  adjoining,  sparkling  with  its  white 
stone  and  niches  and  statues,  and  well-known 
balustrade  over  the  cornice,  consisting  of  a Latin 
inscription  (thebig  letters  forming  the  balusters), 
and  at  the  terraced  garden  below  with  similar 
balustrades,  and  gorgeous  groups  of  flowers  laid 
out  in  the  kaleidoscope  patterns,  which  the 
modem  gardener  produces  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those 

“ Who  in  trim  gardens  take  their  pleasure.” 

And  so  we  drive  away  down  the  long  avenue, 
and  back  to  Northampton  to  our  final  dinner, 
and  to  leave-taking  speeches,  and  congratula- 
tions on  the  glorious  weather  we  had  enjoyed  all 
the  week ; and  the  health  of  our  accomplished 
and  amiable  conductor;  and  of  our  reverend 
friend  who  had  accompanied  us  on  every  expe- 
dition hitherto ; and  of  our  Irish  professional 
brethren,  four  of  whom  had  crossed  the  Channel 
to  join  us  (more  power  td  them!)  ; and  of  the 
veteran  architect  of  Northampton  (whose  name 
we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  more  than 
once),  and  who  gave  some  opportune  advice  to 
the  students  to  sketch  detail  carefully,  and  not 
to  be  one-sided,  but  study  Classic  equally  with 
Gothic.  Our  attention  to  Northampton  itself, 
exclusively  of  the  old  churches,  was  necessarily 
somewhat  meagre ; but  the  town-hall  received 
due  attention  from  a good  many  of  the  party. 
All  Saints’  Church,  a great  Renaissance  church, 
Greek  cross  on  plan  (weakly  attributed  by  the 
townsfolk  to  Wren),  is  a fine  specimen  of  a really 
congregational  plan,  and  might  be  a very  fine 
interior  if  all  the  detail  were  very  different  from 
what  it  is.  The  grand  organ  here,  with  its  four 
key-boards  and  magnificent  body  of  tone,  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  largest  church  organs  in  the 
kingdom. 

In  concluding  our  notes  of  a very  pleasant 
architectural  tour,  it  ought  to  be  explicitly  said 
that,  on  the  part  of  a good  many  of  the  party  at 
least,  this  was  no  mere  tour  of  inspection. 
Though  much  was  necessarily  hurried  into  a 
short  space  of  time,  a great  deal  of  material  was 
collected  which  may  be  more  or  less  available 
for  illustration  of  buildings  or  details  not  already 
published.  Several  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Association  in  particular  arranged  to  obtain  the 
measured  details  of  the  principal  (nave)  arcade 
in  each  church  visited ; and  in  this  manner  the 
materials  were  collected  for  accurately  drawing 
out  specimens  of  the  arcades,  including  of  course 
sections  of  mouldings,  &c.,  of  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine  churches.  This  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
good  week’s  work,  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
character  for  industry  and  application  of  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association. 


NOMENCLATURE  OF  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

After  dinner  on  the  first  day  of  the  North- 
amptonshire Excursion,  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe 
made  an  address  to  those  present.  We  have 
already  referred  to  it  in  our  general  notice  of 
the  proceedings  (p.  660,  ante),  but  may  usefully 
print  a portion  of  it  verbatim  : — 

It  is  obvious,  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  that  along  with 
finer  perceptions  as  to  characteristic  treatment 
of  different  phases  of  Mediaeval  art, — differences 
of  detail,  which  require  only  to  be  pointed  out 
to  be  at  once  recognised  and  appreciated,  and 
the  knowledge  and  detection  of  which  increases 
immensely  the  interest  we  take  in  its  study, — it 
is  clear  that  along  with  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  true  history  of  this  admirable  progress 
comes  also  the  necessity  for  a minuter  classifica- 
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tion  of  its  different  periods,  and  of  fitting  terms 
by  which  to  distinguish  them.  And  here,  in 
fact,  we  touch  on  the  greater  difficulty  that  the 
architectural  student  has  to  contend  with.  Not 
only  are  the  terms  which  we  have  employed 
for  the  description  of  our  buildings,  so  long  as 
we  classed  them  by  centuries,  inadequate  for  our 
present  purpose  now  that  we  have  learned  to 
divide  them  almost  by  decades ; but  there  is  at 
this  moment  the  greatest  want  of  unanimity,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  write  and  speak  on  this 
subject,  in  the  terms  that  they  employ;  nor  do 
they  indeed  always  employ  the  same  term  when 
speaking  of  the  same  thing.  I will  give  you 
two  remarkable  instances  of  this  want  of 
definiteness  on  two  recent  and  prominent 
•occasions. 

On  the  recent  visit  of  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Conference  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
"Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  good  enough  to  give  them 
a description  of  the  building,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  description  he  made  use  of  the  following 
terms  as  applied  to  different  portions  of  the 
works  of  the  Abbey.  After  having  noticed  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  remains,  he  spoke  of 
those  belonging  to  the  great  Transition  from 
Norman  to  Early  English,  or  rather,  ho  added, 
•from  Bomamesque  to  Early  Pointed.  He  next 
spoke  of  the  transition  from  Early  Pointed  to 
Middle  Pointed ; but  corrected  himself  further 
on  by  calling  the  latter  the  11  pure  Late  Decorated 
style.”  He  speaks  also  of  “ Henry  Ill’s  style, 
-and  of  the  “ transition  from  the  Middle  Pointed 
ho  the  Perpendicular and  lastly  of  tho  “ Tudor 
style,"  and  of  that  development  of  it  which  he 
recognises  as  the  “ Fan-groining  ” style. 

Now,  if  the  “imaginary  individual”  to  whom 
•Sir  Gilbert  Scott  professed  to  address  himself  on 
this'occasion,  and  whom  he  supposed  to  be  some- 
what ignorant  of  the  subject,  were  really  pi’esent 
during  the  delivery  of  this  address,  — what 
remote  notion  could  he  possibly  form  of  the 
nature  of  the  architecture  of  Westminster  Abbey 
•from  the  terms  in  which  it  was  thus  described  P 
And  would  not  the  ten  or  twelve  terms  which 
■the  learned  Professor  employed  for  this  purpose 
be  likely  to  confound  and  deter  him  from  further 
approaching  a study,  the  very  threshold  of 
which  is  encumbered  with  technical  difficulties 
■of  so  formidable  a kind  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  president  of 
•the  Northern  Architectural  Societies  urging  that 
the  styles  of  Gothic  architecture  should  be 
named  “ from  the  centuries,  or,  better  still,  from 
the  king’s  reigns,  because  they  possess  many 
characteristics  not  covered  by  the  old  defini- 
tions.” 

Now,  what  the  death  of  one  king,  or  the 
coronation  of  another,  can  possibly  have  to  do 
with  the  progress  of  architecture,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  nor  yet  why  it  should  be  perceptibly 
changed  at  the  close  of  each  century.  Never- 
theless, we  find  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  realising  this 
idea  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Archaaological 
Institute  at  Southampton,  by  describing  the 
Gothic  remains  of  the  neighbourhood  as  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  century  work, 
varying  his  descriptions  by  designating  some  of 
it  as  Edwardian,  and  as  work  of  the  |Periods  of 
Henry  II.,  Henry  III.,  Henry  VII.,  &c. 

Were  this  system  to  be  adopted,  we  shonld 
have  no  less  than  fifteen  periods,  corresponding 
with  so  many  kings,  between  the  eleventh  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

The  indefiniteness  of  the  first  of  these  terms, 
— twelfth- century  work, — is  obvious  when  we 
remember  that  that  period  covered  the  whole  of 
the  Norman  work  of  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
which  was  commenced  1117 ; the  whole  of  the 
numerous  and  remarkable  works  of  the  Transi- 
tional Period ; and  the  choir  and  eastern  tran- 
• septs  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  its  lancet  windows 
and  cloistered  columns.  What  possible  idea 
could  this  term  then  convey  to  Mr.  Parker’s 
hearers  at  Southampton  ? To  me  it  seems 
infinitely  more  practical  and  sensible  to  accept 
the  six  great  classes  into  which  our  national 
architecture,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, naturally  divides  itself,  and  which  every 
one  in  his  descriptions  has  now  more  or  less 
begun  to  recognise  and  to  fix,  by  common  and 
unanimous  consent,  on  the  terms  by  which  we 
shall  distinguish  them. 

This  we  have,  I think,  a right  to  demand.  As 
regards  the  selection  of  these  terms,  I am,  for 
my  own  part,  quite  indifferent.  I have,  as  you 
know,  proposed  terms  to  apply  to  these  six 
periods,  but  I have  also,  as  you  know,  more  than 
once  offered  to  throw  them  over  if  better  ones 
can  be  found,  or  others  to  which  more  universal 
assent  can  be_obtained.  Till  these  be  offered,  I 


shall  retain  my  own  as  answering  the  purpose 
sufficiently  well.  It  is  certainly  preferable  if 
possible  to  retain  old  terms  than  to  adopt  new 
ones  ; but  there  are  objections  to  two  of  the 
terms  already  in  use,  as  applied  to  the  new 
division,  which  have  always  appeared  to  me 
insuperable. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
that  the  influence  which  Norman  art  had  exercised 
for  ninety  years  over  architectural  design  in  this 
country  began  to  decline.  The  next  half-century 
was  signalised  by  that  remarkable  contest  between 
two  rival  systems,  the  circular  and  the  pointed, 
which  ended,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  pointed  arch  in  all 
parts  of  the  building.  During  the  forty-five 
years  of  this  great  Transitional  Period,  more 
churches  were  erected  in  England  than  at  any 
subsequent  period  within  the  same  lapse  of 
time;  they  show  great  fertility  of  invention, 
great  vigour  and  nobility  of  design,  and,  in  cer- 
tain parts,  great  richness  of  ornamentation. 
That  they  were  built  by  native  artists  there 
cannot  be  a doubt,  for  in  the  treatment  of  their 
details  they  are,  with  a single  exception  (the 
choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral),  totally  unlike 
the  contemporaneous  work  of  other  countries, 
especially  that  of  Normandy. 

I claim,  then,  for  the  architecture  of  this 
period,  the  importance  and  originality  of  which 
is  not  even  yet  sufficiently  recognised,  the 
credit,— first,  of  its  being  the  earliest  English 
ai'chitecture,  subsequent  to  that  of  tho  Saxons 
that  we  have ; and,  secondly  of  its  being  the 
first  Pointed  architecture  that  this  country 
ever  saw : for  the  Pointed  arch,  first  intro- 
duced into  the  arches  of  constructions  as  a 
measure  of  utility,  and  subsequently  used  into 
the  arches  of  decoration,  prevailed  throughout 
its  entire  duration.  To  call  any  other  than 
this  period,  either  Early  English  or  First 
Pointed,  is  then  impossible.  And  to  limit  the 
application  of  these  terms  to  this  Early  Pointed 
period,  after  their  long  use  in  another  sense, 
appears  to  be  equally  so. 

What  is  absolutely  certain  is,  that  we  cannot 
go  on  as  we  are  at  present,  with  four  systems  of 
nomenclature  used  by  different  writers,  and  two 
or  three  used  indifferently,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  same  writer.  How  soon  we  shall  arrive  at 
the  unanimity  in  this  respect  that  is  so  de- 
sirable, is  difficult  to  say ; meanwhile  our  course 
is  a simple  and  an  easy  one. 

You  have  already  recognised  the  advantages 
which  an  intelligible  classification,  and  simple 
and  definite  terminology,  bring  to  the  student ; 
and  the  rapid  and  suggestive  manner  in  which 
their  use  enables  you  to  seize  upon,  and  retain 
the  characteristic  features  of  a building,  to  be 
utilised  hereafter  in  the  same  way  that  tho 
old  masters  themselves  used  them ; for,  rely  upon 
it,  they  were  students  in  the  same  way  that 
we  are  ourselves. 

To  learn  the  grammar  of  their  art  was  as 
essential  to  them  as  it  is  to  us ; and  there  is  no 
reason  why  you,  if  you  become  as  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  style 
in  which  you  design  as  they  were,  should  not 
be  as  independent  and  as  original. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  to  whom  origi- 
nality is  impossible : such  men  are  condemned 
to  copy ; they  have  simply  mistaken  their 
calling.  They  belong  to  the  residuum  of  which 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  speaks  in  the  otherwise  ex- 
cellent address  to  which  I have  already  referred, 
and  from  which  I will  read  an  extract,  that  I 
venture  to  think  is  not  inapplicable  to  the 
objects  of  our  present  meeting,  and  to  those  who 
have  attended  it  and  others  in  this  and  former 
years.  It  embodies,  at  all  events,  the  senti- 
ments which  led  to  the  establishment  of  these 
annual  excursions  : — 

“ One  valuable  means  of  perfecting  our  knowledge  of 
architecture,  is  by  measuring,  sketching,  and  studying 
over  and  over  again  such  buildings  as  those  we  have  now 
around  us,  till  we  have  mastered  their  principles,  and 
have  thoroughly  imbued  our  minds  with  the  character  of 
their  detail.  If  we  do  this  with  anything  like  system  we 
shall  do.  We  ought,  at  least,  to  attempt  it.  Some  of  us 
have  done  so  with  more  or  loss  success.  Unhappily  we 
cannot  ailord  to  be  so  polite  as  to  shut  our  eyes  to  facts. 
There  is  a residuum  of  architects  who  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  cultivation  of  their  artistic  powers  : who 
are  architects  only  in  name,  and  whose  works  are  a dis- 
grace to  the  architectural  works  of  the  nation.” 

“ There  is  an  admirable  race  of  young  architects  coming 
up— men  not  much  known,  and  very  little  patronised  bv 
the  public,  but  men  who  are  following  up,  heart  and  soul, 
the  work  which  their  predecessors  have  attempted— the 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture  in  this  country  ; and  whe- 
ther we  are  to  go  on  to  the  natural  end  of  our  term,  or 
whether  we  are  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  behest  of  newspapers 
and  reviews,  I hope  it  will  be  to  the  school  oi  rising 
architects  I have  mentioned  that  our  works  wul.be 
committed,  for  then  we  shall  have  hope  for  the  future. 


DRAWING. 

To  be  able  to  draw  lines  correctly  on  paper  is 
as  necessary  as  to  be  able  to  write,  for  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  constructive  works,  and  it  was 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  publishers  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  workmen  something  from  which 
they  may  learn  what  they  ought  to  havo  learnt 
at  school,  but  “ Drawing  for  Bricklayers  ” * will 
not  do  that.  It  is  an  absurd  book,  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  tho  bricklayer  who  may  have 
bought  it,  with  the  hope  that  from  it  he  might 
learn  to  draw,  may  be  imagined.  A great  portion 
of  the  book  has  no  reference  at  all  to  drawing, 
and  the  instructions  conveyed  are  of  the  most 
meagre  description.  The  other  part  consists 
of  extracts  from  Peter  Nicholson  and  from 
General  Pasley,  and  of  some  original  remarks, 
such  as  that  “In  England,  the  bricks,  when 
burned,  are  rather  less  than  9 in.  long,  4i  in. 
broad,  and  2\  in.  thick."  The  London  stocks 
are  of  about  that  length  and  width,  but  thicker, 
while  the  red  Suffolk  and  the  Midland  Counties 
bricks  are  both  wider  and  much  thicker.  There 
could  be  no  objection  to  the  size  of  bricks 
or  anything  else  being  stated  correctly,  but 
why  go  out  of  one’s  way  to  convey  wrong 
information  ? “ The  white  Suffolk  may  be 

called  a London  brick,  Whilst  the  red  clay 
in  Cheshire  yields  the  red  bricks  used  to  so 
great  an  extent  in  that  district.”  But  the 
colour  of  the  clay  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  colour  of  the  brick  when  burnt,  which 
depends  upon  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
clay,  and  not  upon  its  colour.  A very  yellow  clay 
will  make  a red  brick  when  burnt.  The  various 
kinds  of  bricks  are  pretended  to  be  mentioned, 
amongst  which  are  “ concave  bricks  made  flat  on 
one  side,  like  an  ordinary  brick,  and  hollowed  on 
the  other,  used  for  drains  and  water-courses  ” l 
while  the  ordinary  culvert  bricks  which  are  used 
for  drains  are  not  mentioned  at  all ; neither  are 
the  Staffordshire  blue  bricks.  Lintels,  it  is  said, 
have  a bearing  of  1 ft.  or  18  in.  at  each  end,  and 
a drawing  of  a door  or  window-head  is  given,  in 
which  the  lintel  is  shown  as  resting  on  pieces  of 
wood  6 in.  square  placed  across  the  wall. 

The  author  gives  a curious  illustration  of  how 
our  money  was  spent  in  laying  a barrel-drain  at 
the  Ordnance  Barracks  at  Chatham.  “ The 
bricks  were  ordered  to  be  cut  and  gauged,”  so 
that  the  ordinary  radiating  or  culvert  bricks 
seem  to  have  been  as  unknown  to  the  Royal 
Engineers,  as  to  the  author  of  this  book. 

It  would  havo  been,  one  would  have  thought, 
an  appropriate  instruction  in  drawing  for  brick- 
layers to  have  given  some  examples  of  the 
arrangement  of  house  walls,  both  of  small  and 
large  houses.  The  only  examples  of  this  useful 
kind  of  work  given  in  this  book  is  that  of  one 
villa,  and  in  this  the  water-closet  is  placed  as 
nearly  as  can  be  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 

“ Drawing  for  Cabinetmakers  "+  is  better,  but 
it  has  one  fault  in  common  with  the  book  above 
mentioned.  They  form  two  of  a series,  and  the 
reader  is  frequently  referred  to  some  other  book 
of  the  series  for  the  information  necessary  to 
complete  the  understanding  of  the  subject. 
This  may  be  very  ingenious,  but  it  is  unjust  to 
those  persons  to  whom  the  books  are  specially 
addressed.  The  position  taken  is  one  that  ought 
to  be  worthily  filled,  and  if  no  better  informa- 
tion can  be  given  than  is  to  be  found  here  it 
were  better  to  say  nothing.  If  criticism  is  to 
bo  worth  more  than  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written  we  must  not  hesitate  to  condemn  such 
books  as  these. 

“ The  Art  of  Drawing  what  One  Sees  ” J shows 
the  rationale  of  perspective  drawing.  Here 
there  is  no  writing  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
book,  but  every  line  tells  its  own  story  intel- 
ligibly, building  up  the  structure  of  the  book 
line  upon  line  without  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
genuinely  putting  before  the  reader  the  author  s 
views  of  the  principles  upon  which  perspective 
drawing  depends,  and  reducing  it  to  a science. 
Artists,  or,  begging  their  pardon,  pseudo-artists, 
think  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  science.  In 
perspective  drawing,  however,  they  must  proceed 
on  scientific  principles,  and  they  will  find  them 
plainly  stated  in  this  book. 

The  manner  in  which  the  eye  conveys  to  us 
the  impression  of  the  existence  and  relative 
positions  of  objects,  the  rays  from  which  we 
receive  into  the  eye,  is  wonderful.  If  studied. 


* Drawing  for  Bricklayers.  By  Ellis  A.  Davidson 
Cassell,  Better,  & Galpin. 

t Drawing  for  Cabinetmakers.  By  Ellis  A.  Davidson. 
Cassell,  Petter,  & Galpin.  . 

J The  Art  of  Drawing  wliat  One  Sees.  By  Lieut.  \V. 
H.  Collins,  R.E.,  F.It.A.S.  Longman,  Green,  & Co. 
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more  closely  it  is  astounding.  Bacon  said  that 
Nature  reveals  but  little  of  her  charms  to  the 
stranger,  and  reserves  the  greater  part  for  those 
who  come  again ; and  whether  we  shall  ever 
understand  her  is  a mystery,  but  she  makes  no 
mystery  of  herself  to  those  who  will  seek  to 
know  her  with  diligence  and  humility.  The 
want  we  find  we  have  is  that  of  intelligence  to 
understand  what  we  do  see.  That  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  actions  of  Nature  which 
enables  us  to  see  and  appreciate  the  relative 
positions  of  objects  and  to  represent  them  on 
paper  is  well  set  forth  in  this  book. 

A perspective  picture  of  an  object,  says  the 
author,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  picture  thrown 
on  the  back  of  the  eye  through  the  pupil,  and 
interpreted  by  the  brain.  The  perception  of  the 
object  or  interpretation  of  the  little  picture 
within  the  eye  is  sight ; and  the  image  itself,  or 
an  enlargement  of  it,  is  the  perspective  view 
(from  perspicio,  I look  at). 

“ It  is  thought  by  a beginner  that  correct 
drawing  is  the  result  only  of  a correct  eye,  and 
that,  like  the  poet’s  art,  the  peculiar  faculty  must 
be  born  with  one,  and  cannot  be  acquired ; but 
it  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  novice  is  capable 
of  bringing  rigid  rule  to  bear  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  his  own  drawing,  and  upon  the  criticism 
of  his  master’s.  Master  and  he  have  then 
become  pupils  of  Nature.” 


MANUFACTURE  OF  STAINED  GLASS. 

During  a recent  course  of  Cantor  Lectures  at 
the  Society  of  Aids,  Professor  Barff  treated  of 
the  manufacture  of  stained  glass.  The  lecturer 
said,  coloured  glass  is  made  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  glass,  except  that  certain  substances 
are  added  to  colour  it.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
mystery  of  stained-glass  painting  is  lost, — that 
the  art  which  was  once  known  to  our  forefathers 
in  the  Middle  Ages  has  been  lost.  But  this  is 
altogether  a mistake ; there  is  nothing  which 
they  did  which  we  cannot  do.  It  is  true  that, 
after  the  decay  of  Medimval  art,  up  to  about 
thirty  years  ago,  the  stained  glass  that  was  made 
was  anything  but  like  that  which  it  was  intended 
to  imitate,  viz.,  the  glass  which  adorns  the 
ancient  cathedrals  of  this  and  other  lands.  You 
will  understand  this  if  you  look  at  some  win- 
dows in  the  Temple  Church,  which  are  extremely 
good  for  the  time  at  which  they  were  made. 
They  were  a decided  advance  in  the  right 
direction  upon  what  had  preceded  them.  I shall 
have  to  allude  to  them  again,  as  well  as  to  other 
windows,  in  the  next  lecture,  when  I speak  of 
tho  styles  of  glass  - painting.  I cannot  help 
referring  to  them  now,  for  this  reason.  A gentle- 
man, named  Whinston,  a barrister,  was  much 
interested  in  this  subject  of  glass-painting,  and 
studied  it  very  carefully.  He  saw  that  there 
was  something  wrong  in  the  treatment  that  was 
being  adopted,  and  he  desired  to  ascertain  how 
it  was  that  the  old  windows,  which  had  been 
made  so  many  years,  were  so  different  from 
these  modem  imitations  of  them.  He,  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars,  to 
whom  we  owe  entirely  this  revival  of  the  ancient 
mode  of  making  glass,  set  to  work,  and  analysed 
the  old  glass,  to  see  with  what  metallic  oxides  they 
were  coloured,  &o.  They  also  examined  carefully 
the  method  in  which  they  imagined  the  old  glass 
was  made.  Mr.  Whinston  examined  old  treatises 
on  the  subject.  He  read  carefully  a book  by  a 
writer  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a translation  is 
given  in  the  appendix  to  a work  which  he  pub- 
lished. It  is  interesting  to  see  how  very  similar 
the  older  methods  were  to  those  employed  at  the 
present  time  : yet  there  were  differences.  I will 
not  go  through  a description  of  the  various 
stages  of  their  work : however,  we  owe  them 
both  a heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  Others  may 
have  taken  up  the  same  subject,  and  doubtless 
have ; but  they  were  first  in  the  field,  and  the 
enterprise  and  intelligence  which  Messrs.  Powell 
displayed  in  this  matter  are  beyond  all  praise. 
They  have  furnished  us  with  specimens  of  their 
coloured  glass,  and  by  means  of  these  I hope  to 
be  able  to  illustrate  to  you  the  method  of  manu- 
facturing glass  suitable  for  church  windows  and 
decorative  purposes  of  all  . kinds,  and  contrast  it 
with  that  which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  show  you  how  it  was  that  gradually  stained- 
glass  painting  began  to  decline  from  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  If  you  look  at 
this  cylinder,  which  is  a beautiful  specimen  of 
glass,  sent  by  Messrs.  Chance  of  Birmingham, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  most  perfect  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  all  their  glass  in  domestic  uses  is 
of  this  character,  most  carefully  and  beautifully 


made.  But  it  is  because  the  glass  which  those 
who  revived  glass-painting  employed  was  so 
perfect  in  its  manufacture,  and  so  fine  in  sub- 
stance, that  much  of  the  effect  of  the  ancient 
glass-painting  was  wanting  in  their  works. 
Various  means  were  employed  by  architects  and 
others  to  remedy  these  defects  by  covering  the 
glass  in  places  with  opaque  enamel,  so  as  to  give 
it  an  antique  appearance,  and  also  to  get  the 
lustrous  effects  which  they  saw  glistening  forth 
in  the  windows  of  the  old  artists.  The  effect  of 
this  was  to  cause  darkness,  and  to  destroy 
utterly  that  brilliancy  which  they  hoped  to 
attain. 

Now,  here  is  a cylinder  of  glass  which  is  made 
for  church  windows.  I dare  say  that  even  at  this 
distance  you  can  see  that  it  is  very  imperfect  on 
its  surface,  and  irregular  in  its  substance.  The 
cylinder  is  not  particularly  true  in  its  form,  it  is 
not  even  in  its  thickness,  and  the  glass  has  not 
been  refined  with  the  same  care  as  that  which  I 
showed  you  just  now.  It  is  full  of  air- bubbles 
and  streaks ; and  if  you  look  at  a person  through 
it,  his  features  will  be  distorted  in  all  kinds  of 
directions.  In  fact,  you  cannot  see  at  all  dis- 
tinctly through  it.  Now  this  very  defect  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  for  stained  windows  is  its 
beauty.  If  you  allow  the  light  to  pass  through 
a sheet  of  glass,  like  this  fine  specimen,  it  passes 
through  it  uninterruptedly ; but  if  you  allow  it 
to  pass  through  this  coarser  glass,  it  is  refracted, 
and  this  gives  it  its  beauty  and  brilliancy. 
There,  again,  is  another  sheet  of  glass  which  will 
illustrate  it  better;  it  is  full  of  strim  and  air- 
bubbles.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  course 
which  the  change  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
has  taken  in  the  last  thirty  years.  All  sorts  of 
what  one  may  call  tricks  have  been  resorted  to 
to  produce  the  effect  of  old  and  partly  disinte- 
grated glass.  It  was  found,  on  examining  the 
old  glass,  that  it  was  full  of  little  spots,  or 
minute  holes.  I think  I told  you  the  reason  of 
this  in  a former  lecture,  that  it  is  because  the 
glass  is  not  perfectly  homogeneous;  some  silicate, 
more  alkaline  than  the  rest  which  compose  it, 
has  dissolved  out,  which,  you  will  remember,  it 
does  readily  when  water  acts  upon  it  slowly,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  to  this  disinte- 
gration of  a great  portion  of  the  old  glass  its 
pearly  lustre  and  extreme  beauty  are  owing. 
These  irregularities  in  thickness  all  refract  light, 
and  cause  it  to  stream  through  the  glass  as 
through  a number  of  prisms,  and  thus  we  get  a 
more  lustrous  and  beautiful  effect  than  we  do 
when  light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a perfectly 
homogeneous  medium. 

Here  is  a specimen  of  patent-rolled  plate- 
glass,  which  I allude  to  because  I think  it  right 
to  give  all  the  credit  to  those  who,  by  scientific 
means,  have  done  anything  to  improve  or  ad- 
vance this  beautiful  manufacture.  This  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Sunderland,  a glass- 
maker  of  great  intelligence,  who  found  out  a very 
simple  thing,  that  he  could  ladle  out  from  a pot 
of  glass  a desired  quantity,  and  throw  it  upon  a 
table,  and  roll  it.  These  marks  which  you  see 
are  from  engraved  lines  in  the  iron  table  upon 
which  it  is  rolled.  This  glass  is  very  lustrous, 
and  is  often  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stained- 
glass  windows.  Mr.  Hartley  has  also  done  much 
in  the  improvement  of  coloured  glass.  I will 
now  describe  how  glass  is  coloured.  Here  is  a 
piece  of  blue  glass.  It  is  what  is  termed  pot 
metal ; that  is  to'say,  the  blue  colour  passes  all 
through  the  substance  of  the  glass.  It  is  made 
blue  in  the  pot.  Here,  again,  is  a piece  of  ruby 
glass,  and  in  it  you  will  see  strim  and  irregu- 
larities in  its  colour  which  make  it  so  valuable  to 
the  artist.  This  glass  is  not  coloured  through- 
out its  substance,  but  is  simply  coated  on  the 
surface.  There  are  certain  other  glasses  which 
can  bo  coated ; for  instance,  blue  glass  can  be 
coated,  because  oxide  of  cobalt  when  used  in 
quantity  imparts  a very  deep  blue  colour  to  the 
glass,  so  that  you  can  have  a thin  film  of  it 
covering  white  glass,  and  producing  a deep  blue 
colour.  Again,  greens  and  purples  also  can  be 
coated,  and  they  are  all  of  them,  I believe,  to  be 
obtained  coated  either  in  this  country  or  from 
abroad.  But  ruby  is  always  a coated  glass.  If 
you  look  at  this  specimen,  you  will  see  that  it  is 
perfectly  opaque.  It  does  not  look  like  glass, 
but  like  a piece  of  red  sealing-wax  ; it  is  coloured 
with  the  sub-oxide  of  copper.  When  the  work- 
man is  making  a disc  or  cylinder  of  ruby  glass, 
he  gathers  upon  the  end  of  his  blow-pipe,  first,  a 
piece  of  ruby  glass,  which  is  like  this  opaque 
glass,  and  then  on  the  outside  he  gathers  a 
quantity  of  white  glass.  He  knows  how  to  take 
the  two  glasses  in  proper  proportions,  so  as  to 
have  a proper  thickness  of  white  and  of  ruby.  He 


then  blows  and  gets  a globe,  or  cylinder,  which 
is  composed  of  white  glass  covered  with  a very 
thin  film  of  ruby  glass  ; and  it  is  only  when  this 
ruby  glass  is  seen  spread  out  thin  that  you  are 
able  to  see  its  ruby  colour. 

Here,  again,  is  the  material  used  in  making 
another  kind  of  ruby  glass,  which  is  very  beau- 
tiful. This  is  ruby  made  with  oxide  of  gold. 
Here,  you  see,  is  a mass  of  red  glass,  not  par- 
ticularly brilliant  in  colour,  which  is  made  in  the 
glass-pot,  and  great  care  is  required  in  its  manu- 
facture ; for  if  it  is  heated  too  much  the  oxide  of 
gold  is  destroyed,  and  is  reduced  to  a regulized 
state,  and  metallic  gold  does  not  colour  glass. 
A piece  of  this  glass  is  attached  to  a blow-pipe, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  other,  and  is  coated 
in  the  same  way  with  plain  glass.  I hope  to 
have  a small  piece  of  this  gold  ruby  here  next 
week,  that  you  may  see  its  beautiful  colour.  I 
will  proceed  now  to  the  subject  of  stained  glass 
or  glass-painting,  and  leave  to  my  next  lecture 
the  colouring  of  glass  in  the  mass,  because  next 
week  we  shall  be  able  to  make  some  coloured 
glass  in  small  quantities ; and,  having  the  elec- 
tric light,  I shall  be  better  able  to  show  how  the 
white  glass  is  coloured  then  than  I can  do  now. 
I could  not  commence  the  description  of  the 
method  of  staining  or  painting  glass  without 
first  mentioning  the  way  in  which  glass  is 
coloured,  because  you  will  see,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  manufacture  of  stained  glass 
windows,  that  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
staining  whatever  except  in  one  instance  ; it  is 
simply  painting.  It  is  called  stained  glass,  but 
this  is  an  incorrect  name  for  it.  This  piece  of 
glass  is  not  stained  : it  is  coated  with  coloured 
glass. 

I have  here  a piece  of  yellow  glass.  It  is 
stained  with  oxide  of  silver,  and  this  is  really 
the  only  stained  glass  which  is  used  in  windows. 
Other  glasses  are  either  coloured  throughout 
their  substance,  or  are  coated.  I shall  this 
evening  illustrate  the  method  of  staining  yellow 
glass.  This  little  furnace,  which  you  see  here, 
will  be  used  for  the  purpose.  I shall,  I hope, 
be  able  to  show  you  also  a method  by  which  a 
ruby  stain  can  be  obtained.  Silver  stain  varies 
from  a light  straw-colour  to  a deep  orange  ; but 
a ruby  stain  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a true  red. 
Here  is  a piece  of  glass  which  was  coloured  with 
a ruby-stain  in  this  muffle,  but  as  the  heat  was 
allowed  to  become  too  great,  there  has  been  a 
little  metal  reduced  here,  which  spoils  the  colour 
in  parts.  It  is  very  instructive  to  examine  this, 
because  it  shows  the  importance  of  attending  to 
temperature  in  all  these  operations.  In  making 
a stained  window,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
make  the  design.  Here  are  some  sketches  of 
various  designs  for  windows ; these,  as  well  as 
everything  pertaining  to  stained-glass  manufac- 
ture, have  been  lent  us  by  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  Endell-street,  artists 
who  hold  a very  high  position  as  glass-painters  : 
it  is,  therefore,  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 
make  any  comments  on  the  merit  of  their  works. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  design. 
After  that  the  working  drawings,  or  large 
cartoons,  are  drawn  by  the  artist.  You  see 
here  a series  of  them,  which  have  been  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  a stained-glass  window,  and 
here  is  the  window  which  was  executed  from 
them. 

The  various  black  lines  which  you  see  are  lead 
lines.  When  a cartoon  is  finished,  tracings  are 
taken  from  it,  and  thus  you  see  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  any  one  who  has  a talent  for- 
drawing  to  make  first  a small  sketch,  and  after- 
wards to  make  the  large  cartoon.  As  to  the 
taste  required  and  the  style  to  be  adopted,  I will 
not  say  anything,  as  I am  now  simply  speaking 
of  manipulation.  There  is  nothing  easier  than 
for  a person  who  can  draw  to  enlarge  the  drawing 
afterwards.  A tracing  is  made  of  the  whole  and 
of  different  parts  of  the  windows,  and  it  is  from 
these  tracings  that  the  glass  used  in  the  window 
is  cut.  One  tracing  will  serve  both  for  cutting 
the  pieces  of  glass  required  to  make  up  the 
window  and  also  for  performing  the  operation  of 
leading,  of  which  you  see  a sample  here.  Here 
are  the  pieces  of  glass  which  were  laid  upon  this 
tracing.  It  is  very  easy,  when  they  are  cut,  for 
the  workmen  to  lay  them  down  in  their  places 
and  join  them  together  by  means  of  these  pieces 
of  lead,  in  the  way  which  I will  presently  show 
you.  I now  come  to  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  all  the  operations  after  the  cartoon 
is  drawn, — that  is,  the  painting  of  the  glass. 
Certain  substances  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  on  glass.  Here  you  see  certain  dark 
lines,  indicating  the  shape  of  the  design.  If  it 
were  a rosette  or  a face,  it  .would  be  outlined  in 
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just  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Yeoman,  an  artist 
from  Messrs.  Lavers,  will  illustrate  tho  work 
before  you.  He  will  take  a piece  of  glass, 
which  he  has  got  ready  for  the  purpose,  and  will 
show  you  how  the  manipulation  is  performed. 
He  will  put  upon  it  a colour,  the  composition  of 
which  I will  describe,  and  afterwards  I will  put 
it  into  this  muffle,  and  fire  it  before  you.  The 
material  with  which  Mr.  Yeoman  is  going  to 
paint  is  opaque.  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  much 
of  that  material  were  used,  the  transparency 
of  the  glass,  the  property  for  which  we  most 
prize  it,  would  be  destroyed.  Therefore,  an 
artist  who  knows  his  work  is  as  sparing  as  he 
can  be  in  the  use  of  this  material,  provided 
he  can  produce  the  effect  which  is  desired. 
The  material  is  made  of  various  oxides  of  iron 
which  are  infusible,  which  do  not  enter  into 
chemical  combination  to  any  appreciable  extent 
with  the  fluxes  employed,  but  which  are  simply 
held  in  suspension  by  them,  and  which  are  fixed 
•on  the  glass  when  the  fluxes  are  fused.  There 
are  different  ways  of  making  fluxes,  and  in  my 
supplemental  lecture  I shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  you  new  methods  of  making  them, 
by  which  they  can  be.  easily  produced,  and  ren- 
dered very  fusible ; and  where  the  flux  is 
required  to  be  coloured  bo  as  to  be  transparent, 
it  can  be  so  composed  as  to  insure  this  effect  at 
the  temperature  which  is  at  our  command.  The 
bases  of  most  fluxes  are  borax  and  oxide  of  lead. 
Borax  is  a substance  which  renders  the  glass 
fusible,  and  so  also  is  red  oxide  of  lead.  Many 
prefer  to  use  the  lead  and  the  borax  in  chemical 
combination,  and  for  this  purpose  they  precipi- 
tate a solution  of  common  borax  by  a solution  of 
lead  nitrate,  and  they  then  get  a lead  borate, 
which  makes  an  exceedingly  good  flux ; but 
there  is  always  a drawback  to  the  use  of  borax 
as  a flux  for  painting  stained-glass  windows.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  noticed  it, 
but  if  you  look,  you  may  notice  on  the  outside  of 
many  modern  church-windows  a white  mildewed 
appearance  upon  the  dark  brown  colour  with 
which  the  glass  is  painted.  If  the  glass,  by  any 
accident,  gets  placed  the  wrong  side  outwards,— 
and  that  sometimes  does  happen,  when  it  is 
painted  on  the  wrong  side, — the  painted  portion 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather : this  and 
the  moisture  in  the  air  cause  the  borax  to  dis- 
solve slowly,  so  that  the  flux  which  fixes  the 
colour  upon  the  glass  is  to  a great  extent  de- 
stroyed. I have  Been  many  works  of  really 
distinguished  artists  in  which  some  of  the  lines 
and  shading  of  the  faces  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether, owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fluxes  beinj 
made  soft  with  too  much  borax. 


ultimately  adopted.  The  letters  giving  the  names 
of  the  authors  of  the  plans  were  then  opened, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  three  designs  were 
sent  in  as  follows  : — 

BakaVum—  Mr. C.  G.  Wray, 46,  Cannon-street, 
London. 

Fiat  Justitia. — Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  and  Mr.  G. 
F.  Roper,  16,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

Vincit  Veritas. — Mr.  E.  A.  Day,  Worcester. 


SLAG  AS  A BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Every  visitor  to  the  neighbourhood  of  iron- 
works  is  struck  with  the  enormous  accumulations 
of  unavailable  product,  and  is  almost  sure  to 
inquire,  “ Can  nothing  be  done  with  it  ? ” 
Numerous  plans  of  utilising  it  have  been  pro- 
pounded, many  in  our  own  pages,  but  still  there 
lie  the  mountains  of  slag  added  to  by  every 
month’s  work.  At  the  American  Institution  of 
Mining  Engineers  a paper  on  the  subject  was 
lately  read  by  Mr.  S.  Egleston,  a portion  of  which 
we  reproduce. 

The  necessity  of  having  building  stone  in 
certain  countries  of  Europe,  where  it  is  very 
scarce,  led  to  a long  series  of  experiments,  which. 


WORCESTER  GUILDHALL  COMPETITION. 

The  town  council  met  last  week  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  Survey  Committee,  recommending 
as  we  have  already  mentioned, — 

“ That  the  set  of  plans  for  the  re-building,  sent  in  by 
the  architect  under  the  motto,  ‘ Baltalum,’  be  awarded 
tho  first  premium  of  100L,  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  architect  guarantee  that  the  proposed  building, 
exclusive  of  tho  tower,  and  of  sculpture  and  enrichments 
shown  in  the  exterior  perspective,  which,  as  the  elevations 
show,  are  not  necessary  to  the  design,  can  be  carried  out 
for  the  estimate  sent  in  ; otherwise  the  premium  to  be 
withheld.’  1 That  the  set  of  plans  sent  m by  the  archi- 
tect under  the  motto,  ‘Fiat  Justitia,’  bo  awarded  the 
second  premium  of  50 1.  on  the  same  conditions.’  It  was 
resolved  unanimously, — 1 That,  there  being  only  two  sets 
of  designs  for  the  re-construction,  and  tnis  committee 
having  previously  reported  that  ‘ Convenience  ’ had  not 
■complied  with  the  conditions,  they  therefore  presume  that 
the  premium  must  be  awarded  to  the  architect  signed 
4 Vincit  Veritas.’  ” 

Mr.  T.  R.  Hill  said  the  council  should  not  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  award  of  the  premiums 
until  they  were  satisfied  that  the  requirements 
of  the  advertisement,  had  been  complied  with  in 
respect  to  time.  He  would  ask  the  town  clerk 
whether  they  would  be  acting  strictly  according 
to  law  in  making  the  award  until  it  had  been  buildings. 


ascertained  that  those  terms  had  been  complied 
with. 

The  Town  Clerk  said,  I know  as  a fact  that 
Balcalum’s  was  amongst  the  first  six.  I cannot 
answer  the  question  as  to  one  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Airey  was  glad  to  hear  that  this  design 
was  one  of  the  six  delivered  within  the  time 
stated  in  the  advertisement,  having  been 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  council  had  com- 
mitted a mistake  in  admitting  the  three  received 
late  to  competition,  and  especially  so  after  hear- 
ing the  very  decided  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the 
Builder.  He  hoped  the  second  was  also  one  of 
the  six ; and  that  care  would  be  taken  that  they 
had  a bond  fide  guarantee  as  to  the  cost. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were 


after  a multitude  of  failures,  resulted  in  the 
manufacture  of  a very  useful  product  for  certain 
kinds  of  constructions.  These  experiments  began 
at  a charcoal  blast-furnace,  the  slag  from  which 
taken  out  of  the  fore-hearth  with  a ladle 
compressed  into  a mould,  and  cooled  slowly.  In 
order  to  keep  the  slag  in  the  hearth  from  be- 
coming cool,  it  was  covered  over  with  charcoal. 
A small  quantity  of  the  powder  of  the  charcoal 
became  mixed  with  the  slag,  and  effected  a partial 
devitrification  in  the  moulds.  The  attempt  to 
apply  this  exceedingly  simple  process  to  a coke 
furnace  failed  entirely.  The  bricks  became  too 
porous  from  the  evolution  of  gases  resulting  from 
the  admixture  of  coal-dust.  Sand  and  coke-dust 
were  then  substituted,  but  as  the  bricks  were 
still  fragile  they  are  now  annealed  in  furnaces. 
This  process  is  applied  in  Konigshutte,  in  Silesia, 
to  the  manufacture  of  building  material,  of  which 
some  of  the  important  constructions  of  the  works 
are  built.  The  slag  is  run  from  the  furnace  into 
a hemispherical  basin  on  wheels.  The  bottom  of 
this  basin  is  covered  with  sand  or  fine  coke-dust, 
to  the  depth  of  about  three  centimetres.  The 
wagon  is  then  drawn  to  the  point  where  the 
bricks  are  to  be  made.  The  slag  and  sand  are 
mixed  together  with  a curved  iron  tool  until  most 
of  the  gases  have  escaped,  and  the  mass  is  about 
the  consistency  of  dough.  It  is  then  drawn  with 
the  same  tool  into  a mould  with  a hinged  cover, 
and  punctured  several  times  to  let  out  the  gas. 
The  cover,  which  fits  into  the  mould,  is  then 
turned  down,  and  the  slag  compressed.  By  the 
time  three  or  four  moulds  have  been  filled,  the 
first  slag  brick  is  sufficiently  solid  to  be  removed. 
This  is  done  by  raising  a clamp,  which  allows  the 
mould  to  soparate.  The  red-hot  brick  is  now 
drawn  into  a kiln,  covered  over  with  powdered 
coal,  and  left  to  anneal.  Each  kiln  contains 
1,000  bricks,  and  is  from  three  to  four  days  in 
cooling.  Four  men  can  make  500  of  these  bricks 
in  five  hours.  The  loss  in  the  manufacture  from 
the  breakage  is  about  20  per  cent.  The  cost  of 
annealing  is  about  two  thalers  per  1,000.  These 
bricks  are  rough  on  their  surfaces,  but,  on 
account  of  their  larger  size,  do  not  require  more 
mortar  than  ordinary  bricks.  They  do  not 
readily  absorb  moisture,  and  for  that  reason  are 
extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  founda- 
tions. The  pillars  supporting  the  main  wind- 
pipes at  Konigshutte  are  built  of  this  material. 
In  Silesia  these  bricks  cost  25  per  cent,  less  than 
ordinary  brick. 

A brick  much  inferior  to  this  in  every  respect 
is  made  in  the  Hartz  mountains  out  of  the  lead 
furnace  slags,  which  are  silicates  of  iron.  These 
are  moulded  and  compressed,  and  are  used  for 
As  the  bricks  are  very  brittle,  the 


tinuously  into  the  excavation  ; and  if,  from  any 
cause,  there  is  an  interruption,  the  crust  must  be 
raised  to  allow  of  the  liquid  material  flowing 
underneath.  In  this  manner  the  whole  mass  of 
Ring  in  the  pit  is  sure  to  be  all  liquid,  and  will 
solidify  from  above  and  under  pressure.  After 
the  excavation  is  full,  it  is  loft  for  five  to  ten 
days  to  cool,  the  only  precaution  required  being 
to  cover  the  top  with  ashes  or  sand  to  a sufficient 
depth  to  prevent  the  mass  cooling  too  rapidly. 
The  stone  so  produced  grows  hard  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  When  first  made  it  can  be  easily 
broken  into  any  required  shape,  but  after  expo- 
sure for  a period  more  or  less  long,  it  becomes 
so  much  harder  as  to  require  double  the  number 
of  tools  to  work  it. 

All  kinds  of  slag  are  not  suitable  for  this  man- 
ufacture ; those  which  contain  too  much  lime 
fall  to  pieces  on  exposure.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  should  contain  from  38  to  44 
per  cent,  of  silica,  and  that  the  furnace  should 
be  working  well. 

According  to  experiments  made  at  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris,  this 
stone,  when  made  from  slag  ; while  the  furnace 
was  running  on  white  iron,  never  became  fissured 
under  a pressure  of  less  than  242  kilogrammes 
the  square  centimetre,  and  was  crushed  at  a 
pressure  of  886  kilogrammes  as  a minimum. 
When  made  from  gray  iron,  they  do  not  crush 
under  a pressure  of  less  than  405  kilogrammes, 
but  they  have  fissures  at  a pressure  as  low  as 
222  kilogrammes,  or  a little  less  than  the  white 
iron  slags.  This  material  is,  therefore,  stronger 
than  the  best  marble. 

One  of  the  Belgian  furnaces,  which  produces 
2,500  tons  of  slag  in  thirty  days,  made  from  it 
1,177  cubic  metres  of  stone.  The  expense  of 
manufacture  was  820  dollars.  The  material  sold 
for  1,600  dollars,  making  a profit  of  780  dollars 
in  thirty  days ; 70  per  cent,  of  the  slag  produced 
was  profitably  used.  In  order  to  introduce  it 
the  price  was  put  25  per  cent,  lower  than  ordi- 
nary stone.  


constructions  in  which  they  are  used  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  a coat  of  mortar.  The  build- 
ings of  the  immense  mechanical  preparation 
works  of  Clansthal  are  built  of  this  material. 

Mr.  Sepulcre,  a Belgian  engineer,  was  one  of 
the  first  who  successfully  transformed  the  slag 
into  a stone  which  could  be  generally  used.  This 
he  effected  by  causing  the  slag-channels  to  ter- 
minate in  an  excavation,  the  Bides  of  which  had 
an  inclination  of  about  30°,  and  with  a capacity 
varied  from  half  to  ten  cubic  metres.  The  very 
steep  inclination  of  the  sides  causes  the  section 
of  the  pits  to  increase  very  rapidly,  and  this 
allows  the  solid  crust,  which  forms  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  slag,  to  rise  with  it  without 
becoming  attached.  The  slag  must  flow  con- 


BLACKPOOL  MARKET  COMPETITION. 
Forty-seven  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in,  and 
these  were  referred  by  the  Local  Board  to  Mr. 
Jas.  Green,  architect,  of  Portsmouth,  near  Tod- 
morden.  In  his  report,  just  now  adopted  by  the 
Board,  Mr.  Green  says  : — 

“ Out  of  the  remaining  designs  I shall  notice  six  espe- 
cially for  your  consideration,  viz. : — Nos.  5,  7,  17,  21,  29, 
and  36.  . . , ...... 

In  considering  the  six  designs,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  to  your  notice  that  oi  No.  7,  bearing  tho 
motto  ‘ Mcrcurius,'  as  worthy  of  the  first  premium,  both 
on  account  of  the  arrangement  of  market,  which  is  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  also  shops  and  offices,  and  the 
excellent  style  of  elevation  it  presents.  I estimate  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  this  design  in  its  integrity,  including 
the  handsome  clock  tower,  would  not  exceed  7,500 1.  The 
tower  would  absorb  about  400Z.  of  this  sum  ; but  as  it 
forms  so  great  a feature  in  the  design,  and  would  be  at 
once  so  useful  and  ornamental  an  acquisition  to  the  town, 

I should  strongly  recommend  tho  committee,  if  they 
decide  to  accept  this  design  as  the  first,  to  carry  out  the 
whole  as  drawn.  . 

For  the  second  premium  I select  Iso.  17,  bearing  tho 
motto  ‘ Knowledge  is  Power.'  This  I name  as  having  an 
excellent  arrangement  of  plan,  both  of  market  and  offices. 
The  elevation  I consider  not  so  good,  but  the  author  has 
evidently  considered  the  amount  to  be  expended,  and  I 
think  has  not  exceeded  the  amount  in  his  design. 

For  the  third  premium  I select  No.  21,  with  the  motto 
St.  Swithin,’  which  has  a much  superior  elevation  to 
the  last  mentioned,  but  is  not  so  good  in  plan,  having  less 
light  and  ventilation  to  the  market,  and  not  so  convenient 
.oard-room.  I think  the  cost  of  this  would  not  exceed 
7,0001." 

The  premiums  were  accordingly  awarded  as 
follow : — 

First,  301.,  No.  7,  “ Mercurius,”  Messrs.  W.  As 
J.  Hay,  Liverpool. 

Second,  201.,  Mr.  Charles  O.  Francis,  Liver- 

Third,  10L,  Messrs.  Thomas  Bird  & Son,  Man. 
cheater.  

“LANDS  THAT  WANT  HANDS.” 

Sir. If  the  statement  bo  true  that  “men 

who  eat  and  drink  well  ought  to  work  well,”  the 
converse  is  also  true,  that  “ men  who  work  well 
ought  to  eat  and  drink  well.”  Experience 
teaches  us,  that  unless  men  do  eat  and  drink 
well  they  cannot  work  well.  It  is  as  vain  to 
expect  the  contrary  as  that  the  steam-engine 
shall  work  without  the  burning  of  fuel.  No 
matter  whether  the  labour  be  mental  or  physical, 
brain  labour  or  muscular  exertion  : it  has  been 
abundantly  shown  that  men  cannot  perform  it 
unless  they  live  well.  Now,  living  well  involves 
a good  supply  of  animal  food, — meat.  Unless 
men  eat  plenty  of  meat  they  cannot  do  plenty  of 
work.  It  will  not,  then,  be  a matter  of  surprise 
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in  these  busy  times,  when  great  exertions  are 
being  made,  and  labour  performed  at  railway 
speed,  that  there  should  be  a great  demand  for 
meatj  and  also  that,  in  consequence  of  that 
demand  and  the  very  natural  wish  of  those  who 
have  meat  to  sell  to  share  in  the  general  pro- 
sperity, meat  should  be  at  a high  price.  It  would 
be  a matter  of  surprise  if,  under  these  circum- 
stances, meat  was  cheap ; but  a very  general 
impression  has  got  abroad,  especially  in  our 
cotton  counties,  that  meat  is  much  dearer  than 
it  need  be,  that  cattle-breeders  are  getting  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  profit,  and  have  by  some 
underhand  backstairs  way  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  them  in  their  dealings  by  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  foreign  stock,  osten- 
sibly, it  is  true,  on  account  of  disease,  but  really 
to  prevent  competition.  It  would  be  well  if  this 
impression  could  be  explained  away.  From  a 
statement  recently  published  it  appears  that  our 
meat  supply  is  derived  mainly  from  our  own 
soil,  and  that  we  import  to  the  extent  only  of 
some  5 per  cent,  of  the  whole.  If  that  be  so, 
the  cry  recently  raised  requiring  the  Govern- 
ment to  remove  the  restrictions  against  the  im- 
portation of  (diseased)  cattle  seems  uncalled 
for.  Let  us  have  free  trade  in  (healthy)  cattle 
certainly,  but  let  us  not  be  deluded  by  the  belief 
that  other  countries  in  Europe  will  have  much  to 
send  us.  Denmark  used  to  be  our  great  source 
of  supply ; but  ever  since  the  German  hosts 
were  launched  into  Schleswig  Holstein,  there  to 
acquire  that  appetite  for  beef  which  has  later 
swept  the  face  of  fair  France  of  its  cattle,  and 
which  appetite  is  not  likely  to  be  appeased, 
now  that  the  splendid  feeding-grounds  of  Den- 
mark and  France  are  “ annexed,”  we  shall,  in 
all  probability,  get  next  to  nothing  from  them. 
Spain,  too, — sleepy  Spain, — sends  us  a few 
cattle  ; but  let  the  spirit  of  enterprise  get  abroad 
under  a vigorous  Government,  and  Spain  will 
want  all  its  cattle  for  its  own  use.  We  clearly 
cannot  depend  upon  these.  On  whom,  then,  are 
we  to  depend  for  our  meat-supply  ? Not  on  our 
colonies ; for,  in  spite  of  the  noise  made  with 
their  tins  of  preserved  meats,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  them.  “ It  no 
fill  him  belly  ” ; and  no  foreign  country  offers 
anything  better.  It  is  clear  we  must  follow  the 
old  advice,  “ If  you  want  a thing  done,  do  it 
yourself.”  We  must  depend  upon  ourselves. 
Already  a great  stimulus  is  given  to  production 
by  high-selling  prices.  Farmers  will  do  their 
utmost  to  meet  the  demand,  by  growing  root 
crops  instead  of  corn,  which  can  be  well  im- 
ported, and  by  hesitating  to  send  their  calves  to 
the  butcher.  Government  may  do  something  in 
that  direction  also,  by  prohibiting  the  slaughter 
of  calves  and  lambs  under  a certain  age  j for 
why  should  not  these  have  a “ close  time,”  as 
game  and  wild-fowl  have  ? These  remedies  to 
scarcity  will  do  something,  but  they  will  scarcely 
do  enough.  We  want  more  people  to  live  in  the 
country,  following  agricultural  pursuits.  TFe 
want  a peasant  proprietary.  Looking  over  the 
volume  of  the  Builder  for  1870,  I have  .been 
much  impressed  with  your  remarks  upon  this 
subject.  I can  avouch  that  there  are  in  this 
England  of  ours  abundant  “lands  that  xeant 
hands,”  for  I have  gone  tlirough  a great  portion 
of  it  on  foot,  and  have  observed  the  manner  of 
its  cultivation,  and  also  of  its  waste ; and,  as  a 
result  of  my  observation,  I may  affirm  that, 
leaving  out  the  30,000,000  of  acres  now  unculti- 
vated, if  the  remainder,  said  to  be  cultivated, 
were  in  good  hands,  and  under  the  management 
of  intelligent  peasant  proprietors,  our  country 
would  produce  for  us  in  abundance  every  thin°-, — 
except  tropical  productions, — of  which  we  stood 
in  need.  Not  only  that,  but  there  would  be  an 
immense  improvement  in  the  people  themselves. 
Our  town  artizans,  many  of  whom  have  been 
country  bred,  but  who  are  mostly  only  one 
degree  removed  from  starvation,  would  be 
infinitely  better  off  as  cultivators  of  their  own 
land,  although  its  extent  be  no  more  than  that 
of  Miss  Hartineau, — a farm  of  two  acres.  A man 
need  not  cease  to  be  an  artizan  by  such  an 
acquisition.  A good  system  of  light  railways 
throughout  the  country  would  keep  him  in 
sufficient  connexion  with  his  employers ; and  it 
will  require  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  see  that 
a man  with  his  family  so  situated  would  be 
practically  above  the  reach  of  want. 

And  now  let  me  repeat  your  question,  “ Who 
will  help  us  to  such  a position  ? ” There  are 
large  numbers  of  us  scattered  about  the  country 
who  mean  to  have  it,  either  in  our  own  or  some 
other  land, — men  with  large  families,  who  would 
be  welcomed  in  any  country  except  our  own. 

The  United  States  are  absorbing  a large 


number  of  our  best  workmen ; and  Canada,  our 
own  colony,  is  not  only  offering  to  us  such 
inducements  as  the  possession  of  good  land 
gratis,  but  is  also  paying  for  us  part  of  the  cost 
of  reaching  it.  In  these  countries  men  think 
themselves  hardly  used  if  they  do  not  eat  beef 
or  mutton  three  times  a day  and  every  day. 
There  every  country  family,  and  many  town 
ones,  possess  cattle,  so  that  they  get  a good 
supply  of  fresh  dairy  produce, — a luxury  which 
we  town-dwellers  in  England  seldom  or  never 
obtain. 

Will  not  some  noble  lord  or  honourable  gentle- 
man who  is  in  possession  of  a portion  of  the 
surface  of  this  land  of  ours  put  some  of  us  with 
large  families  into  possession  of,  say  two  to  three 
acres  each  family,  at  an  equitable  rental  and  a 
long  lease ; the  first  three  years  at  a peppercorn, 
gradually  rising  to  the  full  rental  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  or  as  may  be  determined  by  the  merits 
of  the  case  ? We  can  pay  a good  rental ; we  can 
pay  more  per  acre  than  any  tenant-farmer  in  the 
country ; and  wre  shall  produce  more,  take  us 
altogether.  We  shall  have  no  strikes  and  no 
starvation,  and,  consequently,  no  poor-rates  and 
workhouses,  and  I am  quite  sure  we  shall  want 
no  lunatic  asylums.  But  we  shall  want  good, 
healthy  homes,  and  large  storehouses  for  cattle 
and  crops,  and  good  schoolhouses  for  our  chil- 
dren. We  shall  want,  and  shall  be  able  to  have, 
many  things  of  which  we  can  only  read  and 
dream  now. 

Our  cry,  then,  is  “ Back  to  the  land ; back  to 
the  land  ! Who  will  be  the  first  to  start  a home 
colony  on  the  ‘Builder’s  plan’  or  any  other  ? ” 
E.  G. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — On  June  2Gth  the  Works  Committee 
were  instructed  by  the  Board  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  invite  a competition  of  four  archi- 
tects for  the  Board  offices,  to  be  erected  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  They  have  submitted 
the  conditions  and  particulars  which  have  been 
drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  competing 
architects. 

Conditions  and  Particulars. 

The  SchoolBoard  for  London  invite  competitive  designs 
from  the  four  selected  architects  lor  the  offices  to  be 
erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment  site,  near  the  Temple 
Station,  a lithographed  plan  of  which  is  herewith  sent. 

A schedule  of  the  probable  accommodation  required  is 
appended,  but  the  competing  architects  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit suggestions. 

An  honorarium  of  twenty-five  guineas  will  be  paid  to 
each  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors. 

Each  architect  to  give  the  cubical  contents  in  feet  of  the 
whole  building,  measured  from  the  bottom  of  the  founda- 
tions to  half-way  up  the  roof;  the  available  internal  super- 
ficial  area  of  each  floor,  as  contained  in  the  rooms;  and 
an  estimate  of  the  cost,  together  with  a general  specifica- 
tion and  description. 

The  Board  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  rejecting 
the  whole  of  the  designs,  should  none  of  them  be  con- 
sidered suitable. 

The  plans,  drawn  to  a scale  of  8 ft.  to  an  inch,  to  be 
delivered  to  me  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Saturday,  the  30th 
of  November,  1872. 

With  reference  to  the  appointment  of  officers 
for  the  architect’s  department,  Mr.  Tabrum  ex- 
plained that  the  altered  arrangements  as  to  the 
services  of  the  architect  would  involve  a saving 
during  the  first  year  of  25,0001.,  and  as  the 
architect  would  have  thirty  sites  placed  at  once 
in  his  hands,  the  committee  thought  it  desirable 
that  he  should  have  a sufficient  staff. 

Brighton. — The  Education  Department  have 
approved  the  designs  of  Messrs.  B.  Fletcher  and 
J.  S.  Nightingale  for  the  schools  in  Ivory -place. 


SEWAGE  WORKS  AT  BT7GKTTTTRST.TTTT.Ti, 
These  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Grindle,  of  Hertford,  and  have 
been  in  successful  operation  for  nearly  twelve 
months.  “The  population  of  Buckhurst-hill,” 
says  the  Woodford  Times,  “ is  about  2,000.  The 
sewage  is  very  strong,  being  nearly  double  the 
strength  of  ordinary  London  sewage.  Origi- 
nally an  irrigation  farm  was  thought  of,  in  de- 
ference to  the  frequent  visits  of  London  excur- 
sionists, and  the  high  price  of  land,  the  Sewer 
Authority  decided  on  adopting  a system  of  pre- 
cipitation combined  with  intermittent  filtration 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Franklin.  The  raw 
sewage  is  taken  to  the  subsiding  tanks  from  the 
main  sewer  down  the  Queen’s-road  to  the  works 
which  are  situate  about  300  yards  below  the 
railway  station.  On  its  way  to  the  tanks  it  is 
treated  with  sulphate  of  alumina  to  assist  subsi- 
dence ; it  is  then  received  into  a tank  30  ft. 
long,  12  ft.  wide,  and  5 ft.  deep,  in  which  the 
solids  fall  quickly  to  the  bottom.  These  tanks 


are  frequently  cleansed  by  means  of  valves  and 
pipes  in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks,  which  convey 
the  sewage  mud  to  drying  beds.  This  frequent 
cleansing  is  found  necessary  to  prevent  secondary 
decomposition  taking  place,  and  so  further  pol- 
luting the  supernatant  liquid.  The  surface  of 
the  liquid  is  always  maintained  at  one  level,  so 
as  not  to  allow  any  disturbance  of  the  partially 
settled  solids,  the  liquid  being  gradually  delivered 
upon  a sand-filter  20  ft.  square,  containing  1 ft. 
in  depth  of  sand.  From  these  sand-filters,  the- 
liquid,  being  deprived  of  all  matter  in  suspension, 
is  run  upon  one  of  four  beds  of  calcined  earth, 
-10  ft.  square,  and  6 ft.  in  depth.  It  is  allowed 
to  pass  through  one  of  these  beds  for  eight  hours, 
and  so  on  the  others  alternately,  thus  giving 
each  twenty-four  hours’  rest  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  air  to  follow  the  sewage  to  oxidise 
any  organic  matter  contained  in  solution.  The 
effluent  water  runs  direct  into  the  River  Roden, 
clear  and  sparkling.  The  works  are  in  duplicate, 
so  that  no  delay  may  take  place  during  the  clean- 
sing of  the  several  tanks  and  filters.  The  use  of 
alum  is  to  coagulate  the  albumenoid  portion  of 
the  sewage,  and  to  assist  in  its  precipitation.” 


PAVEMENT  IN  PALL-MALL. 

Sir,— I should  like  to  draw  your  attention  and  that  of  the 
parishioners  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  to  the  relaying 
of  the  foot-pavement  on  the  south  side  of  Pall-mall  by  the 
authorities  of  the  parish.  Pedestrian. 


CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

Once  more  a priceless  treasure  has  been  im- 
perilled by  the  plumbers.  All  England  has 
heard  with  a thrill  that  on  Tuesday  morning  last 
the  east  end  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  was  in 
flames,  and  that,  but  for  great  and  judicious 
personal  exertions,  and  the  most  fortunate 
circumstance  that  Canterbury  has  a high-pressure 
water-supply,  the  building  could  scarcely  have 
escaped.  As  it  is,  the  damage  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  roof,  and  is  merely  a question  of  money. 
The  circumstances  of  the  fire,  and  the  considera- 
tions that  grow  out  of  it,  may  be  better  treated 
of  as  a whole  on  another  occasion. 


KENILWORTH  IN  1872. 

Who  but  a wealthy  English  nobleman  can 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  nursing  the  decrepitude 
of  a shapeless  ruin,  and  letting  seven  acres  of 
land  lie  untilled  ? That  some  are  to  be  found  at 
the  present  time  who  are  rendering  this  service 
to  mouldering  walls  and  mounds  of  earth  is  in 
itself,  in  the  eyes  of  archaeologists,  a sufficient 
justification  of  the  peerage.  But  the  English 
public  is  not  without  its  obligations  to  these 
same  nobles ; for  were-  it  not  for  them,  how 
seldom  would  John  Bull  see  with  his  bodily  eyes 
the  actual  records  of  the  great  past  of  his 
country ; and  in  all  probability  we  should  not  be 
able  to  take  our  stand  with  quiet  pleasure  in  the 
base-court  of  ruined  Kenilworth.  We  owe  our 
thanks,  then,  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  for  the 
very  evident  care  that  is  constantly  bestowed 
upon  all  that  remains  of  Kenilworth  Castle.  We 
could  wish  that  there  were  fewer  printed  notices 
posted  on  the  walls  to  warn  the  climbers  off 
them, — fewer  spikes  and  rails  at  every  turn  and 
corner, — a less  evident  preparation  for  the 
reception  of  excursionists.  But,  above  all,  we 
wish  away  the  disfiguring  additions  of  modem 
masonry,  especially  where  they  take  an  orna- 
mental form,  quite  uncalled  for  and  most  unwel- 
come to  the  eye  that  dwells  with  interest  upon 
the  old  stonework.  The  architectural  value  of 
the  ruins  is  not  great,  and  cannot  for  a moment 
be  compared  with  their  historic  worth.  There 
are  to  be  found  no  such  delicate  and  varied 
details  as  gem  the  broken  walls  of  Tintern  or 
Fountains  Abbey.  Of  true  detail  there  is  little 
or  none.  The  huge  pile  known  as  Caesar's 
Tower  is  austere  in  its  plainness.  The  tottering 
wreck  of  what  remains  of  Leycester’s  Buildings  i 
presents,  indeed,  towering  rows  of  mullioned  1 
windows  in  the  walls  and  in  projecting  bays; 
but  the  details  of  these  are  coarse  and  scanty.  1 
Only  in  the  ruins  of  the  Great  Hall,  in  i 
its  grand  porch,  in  its  windows  and  its  beau-  i 
tiful  oriel,  is  any  approach  to  refined  archi-  i 
tectural  detail  to  be  discovered,  and  even  here 
its  distinctness  is  obliterated  by  long  exposure  '■ 
and  by  reason  of  the  soft  nature  of  the  reddish 
sandstone  of  which  the  hall  is  built.  The  archi- 
tectural student  will  find,  then,  little  here  to  fill 
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his  sketch-book.  The  rains  are  too  essentially 
picturesque  and  shadowy  to  afford  many  deter- 
minate features  for  him  to  seize  upon.  The 
artist  with  his  colours  is  the  proper  person  here, 
and  for  him  how  many  charming  and  affecting 
subjects  are  presented  in  the  great  circuit  of 
what  remains  of  Kenilworth.  But  detail  apart, 
the  architect  may  find  much  to  instruct  him, 
especially  in  the  disposition  of  the  various 
masses  of  building,  and  in  the  shapes  and  aspects 
of  the  different  halls  and  chambers.  The 
natural  beauty  of  the  site  is  great,  but  the  old 
builders  have  made  the  most  of  it ; and  in  spite 
of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  narrowness 
of  many  of  the  windows, — in  spite  o(  vaulted 
ceilings  and  turret  stairs, — when  the  castle  was 
entire  there  could  hardly  have  been  a corner  of 
it  that  was  not  cheerful  except  the  dungeons. 
Of  how  many  modern  houses,  with  all  their 
lightness,  can  this  bo  said  ? Two  of  the  win- 
dows on  the  western  side  of  the  great  hall  are 
recessed,  and  look  over  towards  EEonily.  Before 
Cromwell  gave  the  castle  up  to  be  spoiled  by  his 
followers,  these  windows  looked  on  to  a vast 
lake,  which  stretched  away  from  the  base  of  the 
outer  walls  into  the  dim  distance,  the  wooded 
neighbourhood  of  Honily.  From  day  to  day  the 
idle  courtier  or  the  proud  lord  of  the  domain 
could  command  from  these  lofty  traceried  win- 
dows as  fair  a view  as  could  be  found  in 
England.  And  when  the  Princely  Pleasures 
were  held  at  Kenilworth,  the  mighty  Queen  her- 
self no  doubt  often  rested  upon  the  broad  stone 
seats  beneath  them,  while  Leycester  pointed  out 
to  her  the  various  beauties  of  the  lake  and  the 
encircling  trees  of  the  chase  beyond  it.  Two 
more  charming  windows  could  scarcely  be  found. 
A ceaseless  flood  of  daylight  once  poured 
through  their  glazed  and  jewelled  traceries,  and 
still  continues  to  pour  through,  their  bare  ruined 
openings.  The  summer  breezes  that  blew 
through  their  opened  casements  must  have  been 
bewitching,  for  they  are  bewitching  still.  The 
entrance  to  the  castle  is  now  by  the  side  of 
Leycester’s  Gatehouse.  Before  the  Gatehouse  was 
made  into  a dwelling  by  Hawkesworth,  Crom- 
well's officer,  the  road  passed  through  the  centre 
of  it  under  an  arch  12  ft.  wide.  This  building  is 
well  preserved,  and  is  inhabited  as  a farmhouse. 
The  path  to  the  castle  is  on  the  west  side  of  it. 
A gravel  walk,  with  flower-borders  on  either 
hand,  conducts  you  through  a gate  or  two  into 
the  grassy  base-court,  which  rises  rapidly  to  the 
foot  of  Ctosar’s  Tower  on  the  right  and  Leyces- 
ter’s Buildings  on  the  left.  Passing  through  the 
broad  opening  (once  covered  with  buildings) 
between  these  two  masses  of  ruin,  the  great  hall 
with  its  fine  oriel  immediately  faces  you,  and  all 
that  remains  of  Leycester’s  Buildings  is  on  your 
left  hand.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  great  hall 
stands  the  famous  Btrong  tower,  which  Scott  in 
the  romance  calls  Mervin’s,  and  makes  it  the  re- 
treat of  the  unfortunate  Amye  Robsart  when  she 
ventured  to  drag  her  wrongs  and  sorrows  into  the 
unsympathising  presence  of  the  princely  plea- 
sures. To  take  his  seat  in  the  midst  of  these 
ruins  on  a long  summer’s  afternoon,  on  a day 
when  there  is  no  excursion  to  the  castle,  is  pro- 
ductive of  mingled  sensations  in  the  mind  of  the 
visitor  varying  with  the  natural  bias  of  his 
thought.  Around  him  rise  the  symbols  of  a 
power  which  is  no  longer  such,  but  very  weak- 
ness, for  the  feudal  age  with  its  chivalry  has 
passed  away.  Here  are  the  stern  remnants  of 
walls  as  old  as  the  Conqueror  side  by  side  with 
the  tottering  fragments  of  others  that  were 
brand  new  in  Elizabeth’s  time.  History  for 
a season  made  her  home  here  in  the  persons  of 
niiglity  kings  and  of  almost  as  powerful  subjects. 
The  flower  of  our  race,  and  the  leaders  of  our 
nation,  assembled  here,  just  about  300 years  ago, 
to  take  part  in  one  of  the  most  glittering  pageants 
of  which  there  is  any  record,  when,  for  many 
days  in  succession^  gorgeous  throng  filled  every 
nook  and  cranny  within  the  great  circuit  of  the 
walls,  and  eddied  with  its  sparkling  waves  about 
t he  person  of  the  virgin  queen.  We  look  up  at 
the  windows  where  beauty  once  took  her  stand 
to  gaze  at  the  life  and  bustle  of  the  great  court- 
yard below,  or  to  catch  the  breeze  from  the  sur- 
rounding lake.  The  windows  are  dark  now, 
mere  voids,  and  the  ivy  clambers  about  their 
broken  mullions.  We  sigh  over  the  departed 
life  of  our  ancestors,  even  if  we  believe  it  to  have 
been  inferior  to  our  own.  But  we  cannot  sym- 
pathise with  it : we  belong  to  another  age ; we 
are  mere  spectators  here.  The  strength  of  stone 
and  the  tenacity  of  mortar  have  preserved  these 
records  of  life  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  us  to 
look  upon,  but  we  can  do  no  more.  The  resist- 
less current  of  change  has  borne  us  so  far  from 


these  ancient  landmarks  that  we  feel  like 
strangers  and  aliens  in  their  presence.  What 
have  the  men  of  to-day,  whose  familiars  are 
steam  and  lightning,  and  whose  politics  are 
verging  on  lawlessness,  in  common  with  the  men 
who  reared  these  walls  ? — whose  powers,  as  com- 
pared with  theirs,  were  as  the  quiet  dying  out  of 
a summer’s  day  in  contrast  with  a storm  in  the 
tropics  ? Of  what  real  value,  then,  is  an  hour 
spent  at  Kenilworth  to  the  active  worker  in  this 
present  age,  and  primarily  to  the  aschitectural 
worker  ? The  good  of  such  a visit  is  surely  for 
his  heart,  and  scarcely  at  all  for  his  art.  If 
rightly  viewed,  ruins  such  as  these,  with  the  re- 
flections they  give  rise  to,  will  teachhim,  amongst 
other  things,  how  utterly  his  age  is  severed  from 
that  in  which  these  mighty  buildings  were  exe- 
cuted, and  that  he  must  look  for  the  sources  of 
the  power  and  beauty  he  is  fain  his  art  should 
display  elsewhere  than  in  dried-up  fountains. 

S.  D. 


TASMANIAN  WOODS. 

Tasmania  has  woods  which  might  usefully  be 
introduced  to  the  English  market.  A discussion 
has  been  going  on  recently  in  Tasmanian  papers 
on  the  subject.  The  Launceston  Examiner 
says : — 

“ Wo  have  immense  forests  of  hoth  hard  and  soft  wood, 
a9  solid  and  enduring  as  British  oak,  u9  soft  and  more 
lasting  than  American  pine.  Practical  men  pronounce 
Tasmaniun  blackwood  to  be  quite  equal  to  mahogany — 
some  say  it  is  even  better  : it  is  pleusant  to  work,  alter 
Reasoning  will  not  shrink  or  warp,  is  everlasting,  and  mav 
be  had  in  planks  3 ft.  or  4 It.  wide.  Our  gums,  especially 
the  blue  gum,  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  oak,  either  for 
strength  or  durability ; while  our  pines— the  Huon, 
celery-top,  sassafras,  and  pencil— are  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  Besides  which  we  have  I'ancy  woods  in  great 
variety,  most  ejcgantlv  marked,  and  capable  of  receiving 
a veiw  high  polish.  AY  e should  like  to  see  some  of  the 
woods  we  have  mentioned  introduced  into  the  English 
market.  Manufacturers  would  hail  them  with  delight  if 
they  could  once  be  persuaded  to  give  them  a trial',  and 
thus  a trude  would  spring  up  that  would  be  of  mutual 
advantage  to  the  old  countrv  aud  the  colony.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  international  exhibitions  is  to  show 
the  resources  of  different  countries— what  they  have  to 
sell,  and,  by  inference,  what  they  are  likely  to  buy.  We 
think  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Tasmania  has  suf- 
fered through  not  being  properly  represented  at  the 
various  exhibitions  that  have  been  held  in  Europe.” 

All  bear  testimony  to  the  valuable  character 
of  some  of  the  timbers,  especially  blackwood,  for 
nearly  all  purposes  for  which  timber  can  be  used, 
from  post  and  rail  fencing  to  the  veneering  of 
the  most  delicate  cabinet  work.  Blackwood 
( Acacia  melanoxylon ) is  certainly  a most  beauti- 
ful and  very  useful  description  of  timber.  It  is 
as  handsomely  grained  as  mahogany,  and  takes  a 
high  polish,  so  that  to  the  cabinet-maker  it  is  an 
invaluable  timber.  Furniture  of  all  sorts  is  now 
made  from  it,  while  it  is  also  largely  used  for 
interior  littiugs,  for  window  sashes,  and  carriage 
work.  This  timber  should,  if  properly  intro- 
duced, command  a high  price  in  the  English 
market,  and  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  those  in 
the  trade. 


THE  LIGHTING  OF  SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

A paper  “ On  School  Life  in  its  Influence  on 
Sight,”  read  recently  at  a meeting  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  by  Mr.  Liebreich,  Ophthalmic  Sur- 
geon in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  deserves  the 
attention  of  architects  arfd  school  boards.  We 
print  a portion  of  it,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of 
the  position  of  windows  in  class-rooms : — “ The 
Education  Department  in  its  rules  to  be  observed 
in  planning  and  fitting  up  schools,  has  made  re- 
gulations for  the  lighting  of  class-rooms,  and  has 
chosen,  of  all  the  different  kinds,  the  very  worst. 
No.  15  of  the  rules  is  as  follows  : — ‘ The  windows 
should  be  so  placed  that  a full  light  should  fall 
upon  the  faces  both  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
children.’  Light  coming  from  the  right  hand  is 
not  so  good  as  that  from  the  left,  because  the 
shadow  of  the  hand  falls  upon  that  part  of  the 
paper  at  which  we  are  looking.  Light  from 
behind  is  still  worse,  because  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  throw  a shadow  on  the  book ; 
but  the  light  that  comes  from  the  front,  and  falls 
on  the  face,  is  by  far  the  worst  of  all.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  not  attain  the  object  desired  ; 
and  next,  it  is  most  hurtful  to  the  eye.  The 
object  is  to  make  the  fully-illuminated  faces 
more  visible  to  the  master;  but  the  children, 
instinctively  desirous  of  avoiding  the  unplea- 
santness of  the  full  glare,  assume  all  sorts  of 
positions,  which  turn  their  faces  from  the  master. 
In  reading,  they  turn  the  head  round  the  ver- 
tical axis,  generally  towards  the  right,  in  order 
to  let  the  light  fall  on  the  book,  which,  when 
held  straight  before  them,  is  completely  in 
shadow;  while  in  writing,  or  in  reading  (the 
book  being  on  the  table),  they  bend  their  heads 


as  low  as  possible,  in  order  to  Bhade  their  eyes 
by  the  projection  of  the  forehead.  In  this  way 
the  faces  are  mucb  less  visible  to  the  master 
than  if  they  were  held  upright  and  illuminated 
from  the  left  side ; and  if,  according  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  light 
also  falls  full  upon  the  face  of  the  master,  he 
will  be  entirely  prevented  from  seeing  them- 
This  method  of  lighting  the  room  is  very  inju- 
rious to  the  eye,  because,  firstly,  the  retina 
becomes  fatigued  by  the  full  glare  upon  it,  and 
the  diffused  light  renders  the  comparatively 
dark  images  of  the  printing  and  writing  more 
difficult  to  be  perceived.  Secondly,  the  position 
assumed  by  the  children,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  light,  places  the  axis 
of  the  eye  in  a veiy  unfavourable  direction,  which, 
as  I have  already  mentioned,  and  shall  explain 
more  fully  by-and-by,  induces  short-sightedness, 
differences  in  the  sight  of  the  two  eyes,  and  cer- 
tain weaknesses  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 
The  motives  of  this  diversity  in  the  lighting 
of  rooms  cannot  easily  be  given,  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent in  almost  every  school.  I will,  however, 
mention  a few  of  the  more  prevalent.  Some  of 
the  principal  schools  are  in  buildings,  two,  three, 
and  even  four  hundred  years  old.  Here  the 
windows  are  not  in  the  most  desirable  positions  ; 
comparatively  speaking,  however,  the  lighting  in 
the  large  class-i’ooms  is  very  good.  They  have 
high  Gothic  windows,  and  the  light  falls  through 
them  more  directly  from  above.  The  more 
directly  the  light  falls  from  above,  the  less  is 
felt  any  fault  with  regard  to  the  side  from  which 
it  comes.  In  small  old  buildings  the  lighting  is 
frequently  very  bad.  This  would  have  been  of 
little  consequence  where  the  old  building  serves 
merely  as  a nucleus  for  new  ones,  were  it  not 
that  the  unfortunate  idea  of  building  the  new 
part  in  the  old  style  has  deprived  the  children 
of  the  favourable  opportunity  of  obtaining  several 
well-lighted  rooms,  in  addition  to  a small  number 
of  badly-lighted  ones.  If  we  have  to  condemn 
this  sacrifice  of  a most  important  object  to  archi- 
tectural taste,  what  shall  we  say  when  one  of 
the  first  architects  in  England  builds,  at  an  enor- 
mous cost,  a perfectly  new,  large,  splendid  school 
on  an  extensive  piece  of  ground,  open  on  all  sides, 
and  lights  every  class-room  from  three  sides  at 
once  by  low  broad  windows  ; thus  rendering  it 
impossible  to  place  the  desks  in  any  suitable 
position  ? Are  trustees  and  architects  aware  of 
their  responsibility,  when  they  build  a school 
without  consulting  the  masters,  and  only  for  out- 
ward show  ? Or  have  they  no  misgivings  of  the 
evil  consequences  resulting  from  such  unpractical 
arrangements  in  a school  ? In  the  schools  of  the 
middle  classes  I have  generally  found  better  ar- 
rangements with  regard  to  light,  especially  where 
limited  means  did  not  allow  the  architect  to 
ornament  the  house  in  the  Tudor  style,  in  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  window,  i.e.  the  most  im- 
portant, is  useless,  but  obliged  him  to  build  in  a 
simpler  manner.  Buildings  with  rectilinear  and 
rectangular  ground  plan,  with  high,  rectangular 
modern  windows,  do  not  produce  such  a pretty 
effect  in  the  landscape,  and  do  not  proclaim  the 
genius  of  the  architect  to  the  superficial  beholder ; 
but  this  seems  to  me  of  small  consequence  in  the 
case  of  institutions  of  such  practical  importance 
as  our  schools.  In  the  schools  for  the  poor,  where 
the  light  depends  essentially  upon  the  situation 
and  means  of  the  school,  and  where  the  first  is 
often  unfavourable  and  the  latter  limited,  no  one 
can  be  blamed  for  the  lighting,  which  is  generally 
insufficient  rather  than  ill-arranged.” 


CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  CANICE, 
KILKENNY. 

This  cathedral  is  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  a diocese  which  embraces  nearly  all  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  and  portions  of  the  Queen’s 
and  King’s  counties,  in  the  province  of  Dublin. 
Originally  seated  at  Seir-Kyran,  in  the  King’s 
county,  the  bishops  of  Ossory  subsequently  had 
their  see  at  Aghaboe,  in  the  Queen’s  county,  but 
it  was  finally  removed  to  Kilkenny  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century.  Commenced 
early  in  that  century,  and  finished  about  1280,  this 
cathedral  is  in  style  a pure  Early  English  building, 
and  is  said  to  bear  strong  tokens  of  affinity  to 
the  South  Wales  school  of  that  style.  The  plan 
is  cruciform,  with  a tower  at  the  intersection  of 
the  cross.  There  are  aisles  to  the  nave  and  to 
the  western  portion  of  the  choir;  the  former 
having  lean-to  roofs,  the  latter  being  gabled. 
Besides  the  choir  aisles  which  served  as  chapels 
(the  piscina}  and  credences  still  remain),  there 
are  two  chapels  opening  eastward  from  the  tran- 
septs ; that  to  the  north  served  as  the  parish 


church,  and  is  plain  and  small;  the  southern 
chapel  is  much  larger  and  more  ornate.  It  has 
three  closely  contiguous  three-light  lancet  win- 
dows to  the  south  ; the  lancets  being  mullioned, 
and  each  triplet  contained  by  shafted  piers  and  a 
moulded  internal  arch.  Its  earlier  window  con- 
sists of  three  similar  lights  of  two  lancets  each, 
the  central  light  rising  considerably  above  the 
side  ones.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  tliis 
chapel  is  later  than  the  main  structure,  as,  if  the 
heads  were  pierced,  the  windows  would  be 
examples  of  plate  tracery.  The  choir  is  lighted 
by  lofty  lancets  grouped  in  threes  in  the  east 
end  and  at  each  side,  and  separated  by  massive 
piers  with  moulded  trefoiled  heads  (over  round- 
headed  windows)  and  jamb  shafts ; over  the 
roofs  of  the  side  aisles  five  clearstory  windows 
admit  light  also  to  the  choir. 

The  original  tower  fell  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  has  been  rebuilt,  with  a curious, 
though  not  servile,  adherence  to  the  style  of  the 
previous  century.  The  fan-tracery  of  the  tower 
arch  could  not,  however,  have  been  erected  until 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Bishop  Hacket,  reputed  to  have 
designed  the  Abbey  of  Batallia,  in  Portugal,  and 
is  the  only  bit  of  Perpendicular  work  in  the 
entire  building. 

The  external  aspect,  as  may  be  seen 
view,  is  plain,  but  pure  Early  English  work. 
Notwithstanding  the  plainness  of  its  style,  and 
its  comparatively  small  size,  the  cathedral,  both 


internally  and  externally,  is  not  without  a certain 
degree  of  massive  grandeur.  It  was  restored  and 
roofed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  just  previously 
to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  at  an 
expense  of  about  15,000?.,  of  which  the  greater 
portion  was  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  Economy 
Estate,  3,0001.  were  advanced  by  the  late  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  for  Ireland,  and  400?.  sub- 
scribed by  private  persons.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Newenham  Deane,  •whose  work  is 
not  very  happy  where  he  had  not  the  ideas  of  the 
old  architects  to  guide  him : notably  in  the 
sheeted  hammer-beam  roof  of  the  choir,  and  the 
bishop’s  throne  and  stalls.  The  adaptation  of 
stone  water-courses  to  the  exigencies  of  modem 
work  has  not  been  successful,  as  they  leak  under 
the  wall-plates,  and  have  already  caused  the 
unavailing  expenditure  of  several  hundred  pounds 
in  the  endeavour  to  make  them  water-tight. 

The  church  is  plainly  floored  with  Minton’s 
tiles  and  Irish  marble,  and  seated  with  movable 
open  benches,  the  sittings  being  entirely  free. 
It  is  lighted  by  a series  of  part-polished  and 
part -painted  large  corona;,  suspended  from 
wrought-iron  ornamental  tie-rods,  and  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Richardson,  Slade,  & Co.,  of  Brown - 
low-street,  Holbom : one  of  these  coronae  pen- 
dants we  have  illustrated.  The  pulpit  and  most 
of  the  carving  of  the  new  work  are  by  Harrison, 
of  Dublin.  There  are  four  principal  doors  : a 
very  fine  double  door  to  the  west,  of  an  ornate 
I character ; one  with  a porch,  giving  entrance  to 


the  south  side  aisle  of  the  nave;  one  in  the  north 
side  aisle  of  the  nave  ; and  one  in  the  north  tran- 
sept. The  last-mentioned  exhibits  a round-headed1 
entrance  under  a moulded  pointed  arch,  and  is 
considered  the  most  curious  feature  in  the: 
church  : unfortunately  it  suffered  much  fromt 
injudicious  deeming  some  years  ago,  as  did  also; 
the  finely-moulded  arches  of  the  nave  arcades.; 
The  stone  principally  used  in  the  dressed  work’ 
is  Kilkenny  marble,  or  mountain  limestone,  of  a 
dolomitic  nature ; a good  deal  of  local  sand-: 
stone  was  also  introduced  by  the  old  builders ; * 
and  the  north  transept  door  seems  to  be  of  Caen1 
stone. 

One  of  the  ancient  Irish  Round  Towers  ad-: 
joins  the  south  transept,  and  is  well  seen  in  our 
engraving.  It. is  100  ft.  high. 

The  principal  measurements  of  the  cathedral,  t 
clear  of  the  walls,  are  as  follow  : — Nave,  107  ft.' 
by  28  ft.  3 in. ; side  aisles  of  ditto,  14  ft.  7 in.;, 
north  transept,  38  ft.  10  in.  by  28  ft.  11  in. ; .j 
south  transept,  38  ft.  8 in.  by  28  ft.  10  in. ; choir,  i 
73  ft.  10  in.  by  28  ft.  8 in.;  choir  aisles,  48  ft.i! 
6 in.  by  15  ft.  10  in. ; lady  chapel,  28  ft.  7 in.  by  > 
20  ft.  8 in. ; area  of  tower,  26  ft.  Total  length  t 
from  east  to  west,  212  ft.  3 in. ; total  breadth  t: 
across  transepts,  117  ft. 


* In  the  modern  restoration  work  a very  good  fawn-  • 
coloured  fine-grained  sandstone  from  the  lowland  of  Cool- 1 
cullen,  in  the  Castlecomer  coalfield,  has  been  successfully  1 
used  : it  is  easily  worked,  and  hardens  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 


CATHEDRAL  OE  ST.  CANICE,  KILKENNY,  IRELAND  : AS  RESTORED 
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[ANSOME  STONE  AND  BESSEMER  STEEL. 
The  Engineers’  Society,  as  already  announced 
a our  columns,  have  paid  a visit  to  the  Patent 
tone  Works  of  the  Ransome  Company,  and  to 
ae  Bessemer  Steel  Works,  both  situated  down 
n the  river-bank,  at  East  Greenwich.  The 
isitors,  who  were  marshalled  by  Mr.  Nursey, 
le  secretary  of  the  society,  included  Messrs. 

. II.  Adams,  the  vice-president  of  the  society, 
J.  MacGeorge,  C.  J.  Light,  W.  H.  Le  Feuvre 
sast  president),  Baldwin  Latham  (ditto),  J. 
romleys,  J.  Cargill,  A.  Williams  (hon.  sec.  and 
easurer),  and  a number  of  visitors  and  friends 
■ the  society.  The  first  visit  was  paid  to  the 
ansomo  Works,  where  the  whole  process  of 
rtificial  stone-making  was  exhibited  and  lucidly 
cplained  by  Mr.  Ransome,  the  managing 
rector.  Tlip  members  of  the  society  were 
arching  in  their  examination  and  inquiries, 
id  the  sum  of  their  opinions  was  that  the 
ansome  patent  stone  (which  has  often  been 
eated  of  in  our  journal)  is  admirably  adapted 
r building,  and  especially  for  ornamental  pur- 
ises.  The  visitors  then  proceeded  to  the  new 
ctory,  now  in  course  of  erection,  for  the  manu- 
cture  of  Bessemer  steel,  and  of  ordnance  made 
the  material.  Mr.  Bessemer  was  in  attend- 
ee, and  explained  his  process.  The  retorts 
are  shown  in  which  the  ore  is  fused  until  it 
'Comes  a liquid  ; then  the  vessels  into  which  it 
sses,  and  where,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
werful  blast  of  oxygen,  the  silica  is  separated 
>m  the  metal,  and  the  latter  is  transformed 
to  pure  steel ; and  finally  the  finishing  pro- 
3ses,  by  means  of  which  the  material  is  turned 
;°  railway  rails,  guns,  and  various  other  articles, 
om  the  interesting  conversation  that  arose,  it 
is  gathered  that  Bessemer  steel  and  Bessemer 
jenuity  have  greater  triumphs  still  in  store 
m any  that  have  as  yet  been  achieved.  We 
3 to  have  a Bessemer  steel  gun,  which  will 
ve  the  problem  that  may  be  said  to  have 
led  the  “ Woolwich  Infant,” — namely,  that  of 
charging  a shot  proportioned  to  its  size  witli- 
5 ultimately  destroying  the  gun.  By  his 
tliod  he  expects  to  make  the  discharge  of 
!>t  or  shell  of  five  tons  weight  a matter  of  easy 
I every-day  occurrence.  Another  of  Mr. 
j'Ssemer’s  novelties  discussed  during  the  visit 
his  works  was  the  Channel  packet-boat  pro- 
ved by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fowler, 
S.,  in  which  an  oscillating  cabin,  like  a water- 
3,  is  always  to  keep  its  level,  and  which  is  to 
rform  the  voyage  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  sixty 
nutes. 


“A  BRIDGE  OF  EASE.” 

3o  Mr.  II.  W.  Tuson  entitles  the  suspended 
tway  he  proposes  should  be  formed  over 
faded  thoroughfares.  The  rough  sketch 
ich  ho  has  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  of 
.vers  and  other  bodies  shows  his  plan  as 
)lied  to  King  William-street,  London  Bridge, 
1 the  South  Eastern  Railway  Terminus.  The 
posed  footway  and  its  supports  are  to  be 
.structcd  of  iron,  of  a light  construction.  The 
imated  cost  is  about  40,000L 
■'he  idea,  as  our  readers  know  perfectly  well, 
m old  one.  The  only  novelty  or  usefulness 
re  could  be  about  it  -would  be  in  the  mode  of 
rying  it  out ; but,  as  Mr.  Tuson  evidently 
>ws  nothing  whatever  of  engineering,  the 
posal,  we  are  sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  is 
>gether  valueless. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  EDINBURGH 
GASWORKS. 

nio  extension  of  the  Edinburgh  Gasworks  on 
und  cleared  in  Shoemakers’  Close  is  pro- 
ling  apace.  In  a line  with  the  chimney 
unn  southwards  towards  the  Canongate,  a 
?e  of  stores  for  the  stowage  of  gas  coal  is 
ig  erected.  The  stores  are  200  ft.  in  length, 
consist  of  an  iron  roof  pitched  on  iron  piers 
nected  by  girders,  leaving  both  sides  open 
en  completed  the  stores  will  be  capable  of 
ling  11,000  tons  of  coal,  and  this  will  increase 
stowage  room  within  the  works  to  25,000 
i.  Eastward  of  this  range  of  stores  are  being 
|t  a double  row  of  ovens, — twenty-five  on 
(a  side.  These  ovens  are  of  fire-brick,  and  in 
P oven  there  will  be1  five  retorts  of  the 
est  and  most  improved  description.  The 
-is  will  bo  covered  by  iron-roofed  shedding  of 
milar  description  to  that  of  the  stores,  and 
i extend  a length  of  206  ft.  When  in  full 
cation  the  250  new  retorts  will  enable  the  j 


company  to  manufacture  1,318,000  feet  of  gas 
per  day,  in  addition  to  the  2,500,000  feet  which 
are  made  by  the  existing  works.  The  whole  of 
the  new  works  are  expected  to  be  finished  before 
winter  sets  in.  Messrs.  J.  & R.  Park  are  the 
contractors  for  the  building  work,  and  Messrs. 
Tod,  Leith-walk,  for  the  ironwork. 

The  long  range  of  old,  tumble-down  buildings 
called  Shoemakers’  Close,  lying  between  the 
column  of  the  works  and  the  Canongate,  were 
acquired  by  the  company  some  time  in  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  In  their  demolition 
some  curious  knowledge  was  gained  of  this  part 
of  old  Edinburgh.  The  houses,  which  must  have 
been  between  two  and  three  hundred  years  old, 
were  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  tannery; 
and  Shoemakers’  Close  was  erected  on  forced 
earth.  Cuttings  laid  bare  the  old  tan-pits,  and 
the  wood  with  which  they  had  been  lined  was 
quite  fresh,  although  it  must  have  been  em- 
bedded in  the  earth  for  hundreds  of  years. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  TRADES 
MOVEMENT. 

Although  the  dispute  has  terminated,  it  will 
be  some  days  yet  before  matters  go  on  smoothly. 
On  Saturday  last  the  central  committee  of  car- 
penters were  fully  occupied  in  attending  to 
numerous  applications  from  small  building  firms 
unconnected  with  the  Masters’  Association,  as  to 
the  terms  upon  which  their  men  would  be  allowed 
to  work  in  the  future,  and  to  deputations  from 
the  men  in  several  ocher  firms,  who  attended  to 
report  that,  on  application  being  made  to  their 
employers  to  ascertain  whether  they  intended  to 
work  their  shops  under  the  terms  of  the  new 
agreement,  they  were  met  with  evasive  replies 
in  several  cases,  and  in  others  by  a distinct 
refusal,  and  wishing  to  know  from  the  committee 
how  they  were  to  act.  To  the  application  from 
the  masters  the  committee  replied  that  an 
official  printed  copy  of  the  agreement  between 
the  employers  and  workmen,  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  that  agreement  by  the  committee, 
wrould  be  forwarded  to  them  through  the  post, 
and  that  they  would  be  expected  to  comply  with 
those  terms.  The  reply  given  to  the  men  was 
that  the  committee  had  no  power  to  instruct 
them  upon  the  matter,  but  that  all  firms 
declining  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  settlement 
would  be  reported  to  the  delegate  meeting  on 
Thursday  evening,  who  would  deal  with  each 
case  upon  its  merits.  They  were  also  informed 
that  it  was  highly  probable  the  delegates  would 
call  out  the  men  from  those  firms  refusing  to 
carry  out  the  agreement.  It  was  reported  to 
the  committee  that  several  of  the  firms  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  lock-out  had  notified  to 
their’  workmen  at  pay-time  on  Saturday  that 
they  would  commence  working  under  the  new 
arrangements  upon  Monday  of  tills  week. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  printed  docu- 
ment posted  on  Saturday  evening  by  the  central 
committee  of  carpenters  to  every  building  firm, 
large  and  small,  throughout  the  metropolitan 
district : — 

“ 2,  Westminster  Chambers,  Aug  27. 

The  working-hours  to  be  52*  hours  all  the'yenr  round  for 
joiners  in  shops,  and  52.j  hours  per  week  for  10  weeks  in 
summer  and  -18  hours  per  week  in  winter,  for  out-door 
works,  leaving  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturday  during  the 
winter  weeks.  The  wages  to  be  8id.  per  hour  all  the  year 
round.  Overtime  beyond  the  above  hours,  when  worked 
at  the  request  of  the  employer,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  fol- 
lowing rate  : for  the  first  hour  at  94d.  per  hour,  aud  from 
the  end  of  the  first  extra  hour  until  eight  o’clock  p.m.  at 
the  rate  of  lOJd.  per  hour  ; after  eight  o’clock,  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  Ofd.  per  hour.  This  scale  not  to  apply  in  the  case 
of  men  working  overtime  at  their  own  request,  or  to  make 
up  time  lost  by  them  during  the  week.  Extra  time  on 
Saturdays  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a quarter 
up  to  five  o’clock,  and  after  that  time  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  a half.  Moved  by  Mr.  Hannen,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Matkin,  aud  carried  unanimously — ‘That  in  the  opinion  of 
the  sub-committee  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association, 
and  the  deputation  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  now  met 
together,  it  is  desirable  that  an  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  settle  all  future  questions  which  may  arise  on  trade 
matters  by  conference,  or  by  arbitration.' 

On  behalf  of  the  employers, 

Benjamin  Hannen,  Chairman. 

On  behalf  of  the  workmen, 

C.  Matkin,  Secretary.” 

As  regards  the  bricklayers’  deputation,  they 
returned  to  the  masters’  committee  with  more 
power  to  settle  the  matter,  and  after  several 
hours’  talk,  they  accepted  the  terms  concluded 
with  the  other  branches,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
tacked  on  to  them  some  additional  provisions 
which  custom  had  already  sanctioned.  The 
agreement  or  memorandum  runs  thus  : — 

“ 2,  Westminster-chambers,  30th  August,  1872. 

At  a conference  between  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Master  Builders’  Association  and  a deputation  from  the 


Operative  Bricklayers’  Society,  the  following  arrange- 
ments have  been  agreed  to  : — 

The  working  hours  to  be  52$  for  forty  weeks  in  sum- 
mer, and  48  hours  per  week  for  twelve  weeks  in  winter, 
leaving  oil’ at  1 o’clock  on  Saturday  in  the  winter  weeks. 
The  wages  to  bo  84d.  per  hour  all  the  year  round.  Over- 
time beyond  the  above  hours  when  worked  at  the  request 
ol  the  employer,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  followiug  rates, 
vy!- •’ — f°r  the  first  hour  one  penny  extra  ; from  the  end 
of  the  first  extra  hour  up  to  8 p.m.,  at  the  rate  of  two- 
pence extra  ; after  these  hours  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 
hall.  The  extra  time  on  Saturday  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a quarter  up  to  5 o’clock,  and  after  that 
hour  at  the  rate  ot  time  and  a half.  This  scale  not  to 
apply  to  the  case  of  men  working  overtime  at  their  own 
request,  or  to  make  up  for  time  lost  by  them  during  the 
week.  Half  an  hour  lor  breakfast  and  half  an  hour  for 
dinner  to  be  allowed  during  the  winter  weeks.  Gauged 
work,  when  executed  as  day  work,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  a penny  an  hour  extra.  Bricklayers  sent  from 
London  at  the  request  of  the  employer  to  country  jobs  to 
receive  London  wages,  with  an  additional  allowance  for 
lodgings,  the  railway  fare  to  be  paid  to  the  job,  and  if 
discharged  by  the  employer  the  fare  back  to  London. — 
(Signed),  B.  Hannen,  C.  W.  Jackson,  J.  M.  Macey,  W. 
Brass,  Stanley  G.  Bird  (hon.  secretary),  E.  Coulson,  .7. 
Batchelor,  H.  Houur,  W.  Crawly,  J.  Paget,  G.  Knapp.” 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  London  General 
Labourers’  Union  have  addressed  the  following 
notification  to  the  builders’  labourers  of  the 
metropolis : — 

“ Brothers, — We  wish  to  inform  you  that  our  delegate,. 
Mr.  Kenny,  got  the  following  terms  from  the  Master 
Builders’  Association  for  all  labourers  (shops  as  well  as 
jobs)  : — One  halfpenny  rise  : those  who  had  -lid.  will  havo 
5d. ; those  who  had  -l|d.  will  have  5*d. ; those  who  had  5d. 
will  have  5Jd.  Overtime:  First  hour,  one  halfpenny  extra; 
the  following  two  hours,  penny  extra  per  hour  ; after  eight 
o’clock  at  night,  time  and  a half.  If  you  work  after 
twelve  on  Saturday,  time  and  a quarter  till  five  o'clock; 
after  five,  time  and  a half.  In  our  memorial  we  ask  for 
sixpence  per  hour,  which  is  little  enough  for  our  labour. 
If  you  think  so,  unite  at  once  with  us  ; if  you  do  not,  you 
will  have  to  take  for  your  labour  the  buyer’s  price,  and  not 
your  own.  The  above  agreement,  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
masters,  comes  into  operation  on  September  2nd.” 


THREATENED  INJURIES  AT  STIRLING. 

Sir, — Should  your  attention  not  already  have- 
been  called  to  the  threatened  destruction,  or,  at 
least,  disfigurement,  of  the  Castle  Rocks  at 
Stirling,  will  you  kindly  devote  a corner  of  your 
valuable  space  to  expose  the  iniquity  and 
barbarism  of  the  whole  affair  ? It  appears  that 
the  town  council  of  that  burgh  have  actually 
disposed  of  a considerable  portion  of  this  beauti- 
ful  and  classic  rock, — one  of  those  rare,  isolated, 
and  igneous  basaltic  protrusions  on  which  the 
royal  Castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dam. 
barton  are  so  picturesquely  perched, — for  the 
base  purpose  of  quarrying  it  for  road-metal! 
Shade  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce  ! where  has  our 
national  sentiment  of  patriotism  gone  to  ? What 
would  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  said  on  hearing  of 
the  destruction  of  his  darling  “ Grey  Bulwark  of 
the  North”  ? Here  is  what  he  did  say  on  one 
memorable  occasion  respecting  a similar  act  of 
vandalism  (the  destruction  of  the  Cross  in  the 
High-street  .of  Edinburgh) 

“ Oh,  be  his  tomb  like  lead  to  lead 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer’s  head  -. 

A minstrel's  malison  is  said ! ” 

Pray  let  us  have  a little  anathema  from  the 
Builder.  Alpha. 


NOTES  IN  THE  BROMPTON  CEMETERY. 

Mr.  Dillon  Croker,  continuing  his  sketches 
in  the  South  London  rress,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  West  London  Cemetery,  which 
extends  from  the  Fulham-road  to  the  Richmond- 
road,  and  was  consecrated  in  1S40.  We  condense 
some  of  his  remarks.  Some  years  ago,  says  Mr. 
Croker,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Government 
should  become  the  owners  of  the  various  ceme- 
teries around  London,  and  a Bill  was  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  no  doubt  being  entertained  but 
that  it  would  pass  through  Parliament  without 
opposition.  An  agreement  was  in  the  interim 
made  with  the  West  London  and  Westminster 
Company  for  purchase.  The  Bill,  however,  was 
thrown  out,  but  the  agreement  was  insisted  upon 
by  the  company,  and  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  this  cemetery  is  now  Government  property.* 
Here  T.  P.  Cooke  and  Walter  Montgomery  lie 
side  by  side,  on  the  path  right  of  the  catacombs, 
close  to  one  of  the  bell  towers.  We  read  on 
Mr.  Cooke’s  monument  that  he  served  under 
Nelson,  and  was  present  in  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Raven  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent ; then  fol- 
lows a fitting  tribute  to  his  able  delineations 
of  the  character  of  the  British  seaman.  About 
half  way  down  on  the  right  of  the  centre 
avenue  is  the  handsome  monument,  24  ft.  high, 
erected  by  public  subscription  to  the  genial 

* Quito  correct.  It  was  valued  for  the  Government  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Higgins,  Mr.  Loekyer,  and  Mr.  G. 
Godwin. — Ed. 
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and  gifted  Alfred  Mellon  (sometimes  styled 
the  English  Costa),  who  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-seven,  mourned  by  all  who  knew  his  many 
endearing  qualities. 

Separated  by  one  grave,  we  find  that  of  Alfred 
Mellon’s  niece,  Nelly  Moore,  who  will  be  long  re- 
membered as  a charming  ingenue,  whose  death, 
when  only  twenty -four  years  of  age,  saddened  the 
whole  of  the  theatrical  world,  and  a number  of 
private  friends,  by  whom  she  was  dearly  loved 
and  respected  for  her  gentle  nature. 

Immediately  behind  will  be  found  the  memo- 
rial cross  which  Mr.  C.  Millward  caused  to  be 
erected  at  his  own  expense,  “ in  affectionate  re- 
membrance,” over  the  grave  of  Joseph  Henry 
Irving,  the  comedian,  whose  performance  of 
*<  Uriah  Heep  ” was  so  full  of  promise,  and  whose 
career  ceased  when  he  was  only  thirty  years  of 
age.  Near  these  graves  are  those  of  the  grace- 
ful and  gentlemanly  Leigh  Murray,  and  J.  H. 
Tully,  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  Drury 
Lane  for  many  years.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
avenue  we  come  upon  the  grave  of  the  father  of 
Albert  Smith.  Here  are  also  buried  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Smith,  and  Arthur,  the  brother  of 
the  former.  Close  to  the  hideous  monument  of 
John  Jackson,  the  professor  of  sparring,  will  be 
discovered  the  grave  of  Charles  Godfrey,  band- 
master of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  the  father  of 
the  now  celebrated  Dan  and  Charles  Godfrey. 

In  this  direction  is  the  resting-place  of  James 
Rogers,  the  comedian,  who  died  on  April  15, 1863, 
aged  forty,  and  which  has  the  following  inscrip- 


extensive  monastic  institution,  one  wing  only 
of  which  is  at  present  built.  The  structure, 
when  completed,  will  bear  an  exact  resemblance 
to  the  old  Abbey  of  Llanthony,  the  length  of 


which,  from  west  to  east,  is  212  ft.,  and  the 
' sit  " mi 


breadth,  including  the  aisles,  50  ft.  The  length 
of  the  transept  from  north  to  south  is  100  ft. 
The  new  monastery  was  commenced  about  three 
years  ago,  by  two  brothers,  who  had  previously 
been  living  in  a hut  on  the  mountain,  subjecting 
themselves  to  great  inconvenience,  and  even 
privation,  in  the  winter.  The  land  was  given 
by  a lady  “ associate.”  The  choir  and  nave  of 
the  new  church  (the  portions  now  commenced) 
will  be  erected  at  a cost  of  about  3,500b,  the 
whole  sum  being  given  by  an  English  Church- 
The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  Buckridge,  of 


London  and  Oxford, 
which  we  live ! 


These  are  odd  times  in 


more  than  per  cent,  for  the  money  I have  invested,  g 
you  rateably  precisely  the  same  interest  upon  the  capi 
you  lend  me.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  I get  10  per  ce 
as  profit  on  the  capital  I have  invested  on  the  i arm,  3 
shall  have  10  per  cent,  on  your  51.  instead  of  2b  So  3 
will  see,  you  will  be  in  this  position,  that  you  will  ne 
get  less  than  the  2J  per  cent,  you  receive  at  present,  1 
if  the  farm  yields  more  you  shall  have  the  benetit  ot 
Carters,  shepherds,  &c„  for  instance,  receive  about . 
per  week,  and  out  of  this  it  seems  to  me  to  be  by  no  me 
impossible  that  some  may  save  2s.  a week  ; and  if  you  ] 
me  that  sum  I will  engage  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
you  the  51,  if  you  desire  it,  plus  2i  per  cent.,  or  whate 
rate  of  interest  arises  from  the  year’s  farming  operatic 
I am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  we  shall  never  come  1 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  relations  between  emplc 
and  employed  until  the  latter,  according  to  the  amoim 
labour  and  capital  he  has  invested,  has  an  interest  in 
good  conduct  of  the  concern.” 

His  sole  object,  as  be  stated,  was  to  give 
farm  labourers  a personal  pecuniary  interest 
the  conduct  of  the  farm,  and  to  endeavour 
raise  them  a little  above  the  position  they  r 
occupied  as  labourers. 


“You  have  heard — some  know— the  story  of  his  life, 


That  brief  existence  with  affliction: 

How  to  the  last  he  struggled  with  the  foe, 

Whose  shadow  darker  nightly  seemed  to  grow. 

Still  smiling  through  his  sufferings,  and  though  wrung, 
By  quivering  pain,  a jest  still  on  his  tongue. 

He  had  cause  indeed  to  wish  the  play  had  power 
To  ‘ ease  the  anguish  of  the  torturing  hour.' 

Shall  it  be  said,  the  man  who  bravely  fought 
Life’s  battle  out,  no  noble  lesson  taught  ? 

No  ! ’twas  a hero’s  sermon  for  the  age, 

Preached  from  the  player’s  pulpit  of  the  stage, 
Remembered  by  us.” 

Nearer  the  Eulliam-road  entrance  are  the  graves, 
next  to  each  other,  of  Robert  Keeley  and  Frank 
Matthews;  not  far  off  is  also  that  of  Edward 
Wright.  What  agreeable  memories  do  these 
three  names  recall ! If  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
of  humanities  be  to  laugh,  well  may  wo  hold 
them  in  grateful  remembrance.  The  tomb  of 
Sir  Roderick  and  Lady  Murchison  will  be  seen 
in  tho  centre  path,  where  a handsome  but  rather 
too  pretentious  marble  mausoleum,  with  a figure 
of  “ Hope  ” at  the  top,  has  been  recently  erected 
by  a Mr.  Henry  France,  of  Wardour-street,  to 
the  memory  of  his  wife,  which  must  have  cost  a 
very  large  sum  indeed.  The  coffin  is  seen 
through  the  opening,  and  at  the  back  is 
window  of  stained  glass.  Amongst  others  may 
be  mentioned  the  graves  of  H.  F.  Chorley,  the 
acute  musical  critic  ; Sir  S.  Cunard ; Pettigrew ; 
F.  W.  Fairholt;  R.  B.  Peake,  the  dramatist ; Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tayleure,  actors ; Sotheby,  the  well- 
known  auctioneer,  author  of  several  learned 
works,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  his 
“ Principia  Typographica ; ” Captain  Harrison,  a 
distinguished  member  of  one  of  the  first  yacht 
clubs ; Robert  Gunter ; Francis  Nicholson,  the 
landscape-painter,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
old  Water-Colour  Society,  who  died  when  at 
the  patriarchal  age  of  91  ; and  his  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crofton  Croker, 
whose  deaths  occurred  within  two  months  of 
each  other, — the  first  on  the  8th  of  August,  and 
the  second  on  the  6th  of  October,  1854.  Here 
is  also  the  grave  of  Sydney,  Lady  Morgan,  upon 
which  rests  an  effigy  of  an  Irish  harp,  above 
which  are  two  volumes,  inscribed  “ Wild  Irish 
Girl  ” and  “ France.” 


ECONOMY  IN  FUEL:— THE  “BUILDER” 
FIRE. 

A correspondent  of  the  Times  describes 
what  has  for  so  many  years  been  well  and 
widely  known  as  “ The  Builder  Fire,”  but 
whose  paternity,  like  that  of  many  other  good 
thino-s,  has  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  years.  With 
this  correspondent’s  description  of  our  celebrated 
fire  we  may  refresh  the  memory  of  our  old 
readers,  and  instruct  the  new  at  the  present 
juncture  : — 

« The  plan  advised  is  the  insertion  of  an  iron  plate  1 in.  in 
thickness,  closely  fitted  upon  the  bottom  grating  of  the 
stove,  leaving  the  space  between  it  and  the  front  bottom  bar 

_ a * mV.„  lio  mdp  hv  hpmrr 


it  is  at  present.  The  fire  should  be  made  by  being 


THE  THAMES  CONSERVATORS  AND  T 
CHELSEA  VESTRY. 

At  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  a letter  was  read  from 
Payne  referring  to  a statement ^in  the  Bwlder_ relativ 


X LiyuD  «*  , — “ p . ->T 

the  Thames  Conservators  and  the  endeavour  ot  tne  \ e 
to  obtain  a jetty.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Payne  said  he 
sidered  the  parish  had  been  most  unfairly  treated  by 
Thames  Conservators  and  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
the  mode  of  transit  by  water  which  the  parish  bad  enj 
for  hundreds  ofyears  was  taken  away,  and  nothing  giv 
return.  The  embankment  had  ruined  the  river  iron 
Swan  at  Chelsea  to  the  old  church.  The  river  ought  1 
widened  on  the  opposite  side.  This  letter  was  consid 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  Marr’s  oiler  of  accommodate 
the  jetty  at  Cremorne,  but  no  action  was  taken. 


open 

well]---  . 

The  wood  should 


well  packed  with  small  lumps  of  coal  about  half-way  up. 

’ 1 — ’ i then  be  placed,  then  au  upper  layer 


of  coal,  and  then  lighted.  By  this  means  the  upper  layer 
of  coal  becomes  speedily  ignited,  and  a good  fare  is  soon 
obtained ; and  as  the  air  cannot  pass  upwards  through 
the  bottom,  the  fire  will  gradually  burn  downwards,  not 
only  taking  a considerable  time  to  do  so,  but  efiectnally 
retaining  every  particle  of  fuel,  which  cannot  fall 
through.” 

This  fire  will  last  for  many  hours  without  any 
fresh  supply  being  required,  and  will  give  out  a 
much  larger  volume  of  heat  than  an  ordinary 
fire.  By  this  means  small  coal,  and  even  dust, 
may  be  as  readily  used  as  large,  while  the  saving 
in  consumption,  as  the  Times  correspondent  says 
ho  has  long  proved,  is  quite  50  per  cent,  in  all 
stoves  except  the  kitchen  range,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  capable  of  considerable  improvement ; 
while,  in  addition  to  the  saving  of  fuel,  the  result 
is  greater  cleanliness  and  comfort,  more  heat, 
and  less  necessity  to  attend  and  replenish  the 
fire.  The  use  of  the  poker  is  almost  entirely 
superseded,  it  being  only  necessary  once  during 
the  day  to  thoroughly  press  the  fire  together, 
and  being  replenished,  it  will  burn  till  night.  In 
very  small  grates  this  plan  will  not  perhaps 
succeed.  A small  surface  of  fire  will  not  abtain 
sufficient  air  through  the  front  bars  to  support 
combustion ; but  in  all  of  a moderate  size  it  may 
be  used  with  the  advantages  enumerated. 


ASPHALTE  IN  CHELSEA. 

The  Chelsea  Vestry  having  proposed  to  lay 
asphaltc  in  the  parish  as  an  experiment,  and  eithi 
for  the  same  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  or  requi 
asphaltc  company  to  take  the  asphalte  up,  the  10 
companies  sent  their  terms  in  Val  De  Ti 


bill 


_ _ Travel 

lay  2 in.  of  asphalte  on  6 in.  Portland  cement  concn 
12s.  per  yard  super.,  and  remove  it  and  reinstate  the 
way  at  "the  end  of  twelve  months,  should  the  asj 
prove  a failure.  If  it  succeeds  the  company  will  r r 


provided  the  asphalte  i: 


wear  and  tear  excepted).  The  Limmcr  Asphalte  Con 
offer  to  lay  down  2 in.  of  asphalte  on  a concrete  fo 
tion,  and  keep  it  in  repair  for  two  years,  at  12s.  bi 
yard  super.  The  vestry  are  to  get  the  road  ready  ft 
concrete,  and  to  pay  60  per  cent,  of  the  charge  wil 
month  alter  the  completion  of  the  work,  30  per  ce 
the  end  of  three  months,  and  10  per  cent,  at  the  « 
two  years.  The  Barnett’s  Patent  Asphalte  Compaq 
to  lay  down  2 in.  of  asphalte  on  6 in.  of  Portland  c. 
concrete  at  12s.  the  square  yard. 

The  vestry,  after  some  discussion,  decided  that  as 
of  the  companies  had  complied  with  the  conditions  c 
vestry’s  proposal,  they  could  not  entertain  their  t 
and  that  the  companies  be  so  informed. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  OF 
FATHER  IGNATIUS’S  MONASTERY, 

IN  THE  WILDS  OF  WALES. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  ebureb  bas 
been  laid  by  tbe  Rev.  Father  Ignatius,  at  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Dunstan, 
Llanthony.  After  leaving  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  old 
priory,  a drive  of  four  miles  along  a rough  and 
dangerous  road  brings  the  visitor  to  the  monas- 
tery, at  which  the  superior  of  the  English  order 
of  Benedictine  monks,  with  eight  or  ten  of  the 
brethren,  have  taken  up  their  sequestered  abode. 
The  monastery  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
bleak  and  hoary  mountain,  commanding  a view 
•of  the  sequestered  valley  of  the  Ewias.  In 
these  solitudes  Father  Ignatius  has  reared  the 
germ  of  what  is  intended  to  be  developed  into 


THE  “NATIONAL  SCHOOL-BOARD  DESK.” 

Sir, — In  noticing,  in  your  last  issue,  a new 
desk,  with  the  above  title,  by  Mr.  Moss,  for 
seating  children  in  pairs,  which  is  certainly 
ingenious,  you  very  rightly  conclude  that  “ the 
question  of  space  will  probably  arise.”  There 
is,  it  appears  to  me,  a practical  objection  to  its 
general  use  in  national  schools  which  the  in- 
ventor has  not  taken  into  consideration, — viz., 
its  inconvertibility  into  the  various  uses  for  which 
school-desks  are  now  generally  called  into  play. 
Under  the  name  of  “ convertible,”  a bench  with 
desk,  variable  in  length,  is  now  pretty  generally 
adopted,  which,  as  well  as  doing  duty  for  school 
purposes,  can  be  used  as  a table  for  school  teas 
and  treats,  or  as  a bench,  with  sloping  back, 
arranged  for  lectures,  concerts,  &c.  Mr.  Moss’s 
desk  in  pairs  seems  to  offer  none  of  these 
advantages.  Feedk.  R.  Wilson. 


THE  SPEAKER  AND  HIS  FARM 
LABOURING  PARTNERS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker  has  given  his 
annual  treat  to  the  labourers  on  the  Glynde 
estate,  to  celebrate  the  in-gathering  of  the 
harvest.  He  presided  at  the  dinner,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  said  : — 

“ I will  make  a proposition  to  you,  and  to  all  in  my 
employ.  If  you  Lave  got  51.,  we  will  say,  in  the  savings- 
bank,  and  you  would  like  to  lend  that  to  my  farming  busi- 


lyoi 

ness,  I will  engage  ^to  give  you,j 


the  savings-bank  does, 
2J  per  cent,  for  the  money.  And  I will  do  more  than 
that.  I will,  supposing  the  profits  of  the  farm  amount  to 


BITUMINOUS  BUILDING,  PAYING,  A 
GENERAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

A new  company  has  been  set  agoing,  w 
capital  of  100,0001.  in  shares  of  51.  each, 
the  prospectus  of  which,  recently  issued 
extract  the  following  particulars. 

Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens,  M.P.,  is  the  cliaii 
Mr.  J.  L.  Norton,  whose  patents  are  to  be  a 
priated,  will  be  the  managing  director  foi 
years ; and  the  consulting  architect  is 
Edward  Norton  Clifton,  of  London.  The: 
porary  offices  are  at  No.  8,  Old  J ewry. 

“ The  recent  successful  employ  men 
bitumen  in  the  formation  of  street  p 
has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  thd 
method  in  which  asphalte  can  be  ren 
serviceable.  That  this  notion,  howevt 
erroneous,  may  be  shown  by  reference  1 
manifold  uses  to  which  asphalte  was  a] 
by  the  ancients : the  existing  ruins  of 
buildings  evidencing  the  important  pt 
which  it  occupied  as  a constructive  mi 
from  the  time  of  the  Assyrians  and  ai 
Egyptians  down  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
this  subject  Mr.  J.  L.  Norton,  the  well-1 
patentee  of  the  tube-wells  used  in  the  Abys 
expedition,  has  for  some  time  past  devote 
attention,  and  has  succeeded  in  inventin: 
perfecting  a system  of  employing  bitumen,  1 
in  the  opinion  of  practical  men,  and  as  test 
experience,  must  lead  to  great  change 
improvements  in  building  and  constr 
generally. 

The  various  materials  used  in  the  pater 
cess  have  stood  the  test  of  years,  and 
application  and  adaptation  for  the  pn 
intended  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol: 
summary  : — 

‘ Ericks. — These  may  be  made  in  any  locality, 
neither  weathering,  pugging,  drying,  nor  burning; 
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e;  moreover,  of  extraordinary  durability,  impervious  to 
joisture,  unaffected  by  frost  or  thaw,  and  ready  lor  use 
thiu  a few  hours'  time. 

Building.— Foundations  and  lasementjloors  are  made 
itli  water  and  damp  proof.  Bricks  can  bo  laid  at  the 
to  of  3,000  to  4,000  daily  per  man,  as  compared  with  700 
800  under  the  present  system.  Ceilings  and  the  inner 
Us  of  walls  can  bo  prepared  in  a dry  ‘state.  Roofing , 
lile  rendered  thoroughly  water-tight,  requires  only  half 
c number  of  slates  as  compared  with  the  present  system. 
•namental  tiling,  woodwork,  and  other  decorations  can  be 
rried  out  in  a much  more  effective,  expeditious,  and  less 
pensive  manner  than  hitherto. 

Paving. — Roadways  will  possess  greater  durability,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  clean  and  noiseless  as  the  asphalte 
always  now  in  uso  ; while  horses  will  have  as  good  a 
ding  us  on  inaeadumised  roads,  both  on  levels  and 
dines,  a desideratum  not  hitherto  accomplished,  nnd 
noving  the  great  objection  to  asphalte  ns  at  present 
)d.  Tramways  can  be  laid  down  at  a reduced  cost  and 
J.h  increased  facilities  for  construction  and  maintenance, 
tbles  thus  paved  will  save  not  only  GO  to  70  per  cent,  of 
i straw  usually  employed,  but  will  greatly  increase  the 
ae  ol  the  manure,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
moranda. 

General  Construction. — Reservoirs,  tanks,  arches,  base- 
nt  floors,  embankments,  sea-walls,  &c.,  may  be  made  at 
err  large  saving  in  cost  of  material,  labour,  and  time, 
ir  soundness  and  durability  being  unquestionable.' 

The  operations  of  the  company  are  intended 
be  carried  on  by  the  establishment  of  a manu- 
itory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  for  the 
iparation  and  sale  of  the  patent  construction 
terials.  The  actual  woi-k  of  construction  will 

0 be  undertaken  by  the  company  to  an  extent 
ficient  to  fully  occupy  its  available  capital  j 

1 licences  will  be  granted  to  builders,  con- 
ctors.  and  others,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
ent  processes. 

L house  built  by  Mr.  Norton,  on  his  patent 
tern,  may  be  seen  at  his  private  residence, 
Ty  Hill,  Worplesdon,  near  Guildford ; and 
ious  specimens  of  the  paving  are  laid  down 
the  New  Inn-yard,  Old  Bailey,  where  they 
'e  been  subjected  to  most  severe  tests, 
is  regards  the  supply  of  bitumen,  a contract 
been  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  an 
ite  of  90  acres  of  land  in  Sicily,  containing 
rmous  deposits  of  rich  asphalte  rock.” 
tr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  architect,  has  reported 
•urabiy  on  Mr.  Norton’s  systems  of  con- 
iction. 


COYENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 
dmitting  that  Mr.  Boucicault’s  magniloquent 
Juncement  of  the  re-opening  of  Covent 
den  as  the  National  Theatre  turns  out  to  be 
istake,  and  that  11  Babil  and  Bijou  ” is  after 
but  a fairy  extravaganza,  differing  only 
egree  from  many  others,  he  has  nevertheless 
luced,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Planche,  who 
contributed  a number  of  most  charming 
s,  a very  remarkable  work  of  its  kind,  which 
lome  time  to  come  will  serve  to  delight  the 
3 audiences  the  theatre  has  been  fitted  to 
ive.  The  first  two  acts  are  a little  tame, 
might  be  greatly  improved  if  the  whole  of 
ictors  were  re-drilled,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough 
(d  exhibit  a little  more  of  his  usual  vivacity 
force.  “ The  River  of  Life”  is  an  excellent 
; the  ballet  is  beautiful  (though  the  changes 
e scene  might  be  more  effectively  managed), 
!'h©  whole  culminates  in  a spectacular  display 
h leaves  the  spectators  no  wits  for  criticism, 
e composers  have  co-operated  in  the  pro- 
u of  original  music,  two  or  three  of  the 
•s  being  very  charming,  notably  the  boys’ 
;ation  to  spring, 

“ Spring  ! Spring!  gentle  Spring  ! 
loungest  season  of  the  year," 

h nightly  takes  the  house  by  storm,  and 
soon  be  sung  in  every  part  of  the  country 
e a vocal  association  exists.  Wealth,  skill, 
aste  have  been  lavished,  and  the  result  is  a 
success. 


WEST  HAM  SEWERAGE, 
t,  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  the  surveyor  at  West 
has  represented  to  the  public,  through  the 

Ier’  that  great  injury  has  been  inflicted 
ie  ratepayers  by  the  refusal  of  the  Local 
rnment  Board  to  sanction  the  proposed 
7 of  about  1001.  per  acre  on  upwards 
0 acres  of  land  to  be  used  for  sewage 
toon,  with  30,0001.  added  for  works 
is  land  only  sells  for  about  70 l.  per  acre, 
put  up  in  the  open  market,  the  ratepayers 
ir  to  have  had  good  ground  for  objecting  to 
ireliminary  negotiations.  Why  Mr.  Angell 
hi  have  been  angry  because  his  arrange- 
w were  not  approved  he  knows  best. 

W3  Local  Government  Board  rejected  the 
Me  on  financial  grounds,  and  not  on  the 
Mon  of  sewage  irrigation.  The  proposed 
16  would  have  been  ruinously  costly  to  the 


locality,  and  clarification  of  the  sewage  may 
serve  at  West  Ham.  The  following  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Inspectors.  Sanitarian. 


“ August  27th,  1872. 

Sin, — I am  instructed  by  the  Committee  of  the  West 
Ham  Ratepayers'  Association  to  forward  to  you  the 
following  resolution,  carried  unanimously  by  them  at  then- 
last  meeting : — 

‘ That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due,  and 
are  hereby  tendered,  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
for  their  thorough  and  patient  investigation  into  and 
hearing  of  the  evidence  respecting  the  West  Ham  Sewage 
Farm ; also  for  their  wise  decision  in  relation  to  the 
same.’ 

And  to  add, — 

‘ That  in  their  opinion  the  wisdom  of  such  decision  is 
further  strengthened  from  the  fact  that  a portion  of  the 
said  farm  was  sold,  on  the  25th  of  July  last,  for  more 
than  SOL  less  per  acre  than  the  parish  was  about  to  give 
as  the  declared  market  value.’— Vide  Essex  Times  of  the 
27th  ult.  (Signed)  Geo.  Cook. 

Buxton-road.” 


THE  DRAINAGE  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

The  works  now  in  progress  for  the  drainage 
of  Windsor  Castle  and  Frogmore  House  are 
being  pushed  forward.  The  sewage,  which 
is  to  be  separated  from  the  rainfall,  will  be  con- 
veyed from  the  Castle,  the  buildings  in  the  Home 
Park,  and  Frogmore  House,  through  earthen- 
ware pipes,  9 in.,  12  in.,  and  15  in.  in  diameter, 
to  a receptacle  at  the  Royal  Dairy,  Frogmore ; 
thence  it  will  be  taken  through  the  main  pipe, 
18  in.  in  diameter,  for  about  a mile  across  the 
Home  Park  and  Manor  Farm,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  to  the  pumping  station,  which  has  been 
built  near  the  old  wooden  one  over  the  naviga- 
tion cut  at  Old  Windsor.  Owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  water  used  at  the  castle  the  sewage 
upon  reaching  the  pumping  station  will  be  in  a 
very  liquid  condition.  It  will  here  bo  received 
in  the  straining  chamber,  which  is  10  ft.  by 
7 ft.,  and  then  pumped  through  an  iron  pipe  laid 
across  the  new  bridge  now  in  course  of  erection, 
and  which  will  replace  the  old  wooden  structure, 
to  the  irrigation  plot,  a field  of  about  fifteen 
acres,  situated  upon  the  Ham,  at  Old  Windsor. 
The  pumping  apparatus  will  consist  of  a com- 
pressed-air engine  of  from  2 to  4 horse  power, 
placed  near  the  station  ; and  it  is  expected  that 
pumping  for  ten  hours  a day  will  dispose  of 
twenty-hours’  sewage  from  the  Castle,  Frogmore, 
and  the  Home  Park,  and  pass  it  across  the  cut 
to  the  pipes  on  the  Ham.  These  pipes  will  be 
furnished  with  openings  about  five  yards  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  farm. 


CHURCH-BHILDING  NEWS. 

Sheffield. — St.  Marie’s  Church,  Norfolk-row, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  being  cleansed  and 
painted  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Broomhill,  under  the 
directions  and  superintendence  of  Messrs.  M.  E. 
Hadfield  & Son,  the  architects.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  occasion  to  erect  a reredos  in 
St.  Joseph’s  chapel,  in  memory  of  the  late  Miss 
Smilter,  of  Richmond,  the  entire  expense  of 
which  has  been  defrayed  by  a friend  of  that 
lady.  The  reredos  consists  of  canopied  niches, 
carved,  with  arcading  at  the  sides,  in  Caen  stone. 
The  architecture  is  of  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  has  been  executed  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Charles  Hadfield,  by  Mr.  Earp,  of 
London.  The  relievo  and  figures  are  from  the 
studio  of  Mr.  Phyffers,  who  is  a Belgian  artist, 
though  now  residing  in  London.  The  centre 
niche,  the  only  one  at  present  filled,  represents 
in  relievo  the  death  of  St.  Joseph ; and  in  the 
sides  are  to  be  placed  figures  of  angels  holding 
musical  instruments,  and  in  the  centre  below  a 
figure  of  St.  Joseph.  Above  the  reredos  are  two 
new  stained  windows,  by  Lavers,  Barraud,  & 
Westlake,  of  London. 

Bristol. — The  chief  stone  has  been  laid  of  a 
new  church,  to  be  called  St.  Andrew’s  the  Less, 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  church  in  Dowry-square, 
Hot  wells,  which  has  been  pulled  down.  As  the 
plot  of  ground  is  in  the  line  of  a row  of  buildings, 
the  sides  of  the  church  will  not  bo  visible.  The 
principal  frontage  is  in  Dowry-square,  and  the 
back  is  in  Green-street.  The  structure,  the 
foundations  of  which  have  already  been  put  in, 
is  to  be  of  Brandon-hill  stone,  with  free-stone 
dressings.  The  style  is  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  church  is  to  consist  of  a nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel.  In  consequence  of  the  eastern  and 
western  ends  being  blocked  with  the  walls  of  the 
adjoining  houses,  the  only  means  of  light  to  be 
obtained  is  from  windows  in  the  north  and  south 
sides.  The  church  is  divided  into  four  bays, 
three  of  which  will  form  the  nave  proper,  and 
the  fourth  the  chancel.  The  chancel  opens  into 


a quasi-transept,  built  upon  the  old  burial- 
ground,  and  that  towards  Dowi’y-square  forms 
the  vestry  and  organ-chamber.  There  is  to  bo  a 
tower  at  the  south-west  corner,  with  a slate 
spire,  the  total  height  of  which  will  be  between 
90  ft.  and  100  ft.  At  the  side  of  the  tower  is  a 
staircase  leading  to  a gallery  at  the  west  end. 
The  internal  columns  throughout  the  church  are 
to  be  of  blue  Pennant,  with  carved  capitals. 
The  church  is  to  seat  4G0  persons,  and  the  whole 
of  the  sittings  are  to  be  free.  The  sacrarium 
and  chancel  are  to  be  paved  with  Godwin’s 
encaustic  tiles,  and  the  body  of  the  church  with 
Staffordshire  tiles.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  C. 
Neale,  and  the  builder  Mr.  R.  J.  Crocker,  of 
Bedminster.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  will 
be  about  2,000L 

Ivinghoe. — The  church  of  Ivinghoe,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Buckingham,  has  recently  been 
opened,  after  a restoration  by  the  diocesan 
architect,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  The  church  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  Chiltern  hills,  a little  east- 
wards of  the  London  and  North-Western  line  of 
railway  between  Cheddington  and  Tring.  It  is 
a cruciform  building  with  central  tower.  The 
piers  and  arches  of  the  tower  and  nave  are  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  remains  of  the 
Early  English  building  are  ; also  discoverable  in 
the  transepts  and  other  parts  of  the  edifice.  The 
church  was  encumbered  with  high  pews,  and 
with  a formidable  western  gallery,  and  the 
fabric  generally  greatly  needed  the  hand  of  the 
restorer.  The  renovation,  so  far  as  it  goes  (the 
exterior  still  needing  restoration),  is  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  able  architect. 

Barton  Moor  Lane  ( near  Manchester ). — Em- 
manuel Church  was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  on  Saturday  last,  after  undergoing 
alterations,  comprising  the  addition  of  a chancel 
aisle  and  south  transept,  enlargement  of  vestry, 
erection  of  an  entrance  at  the  west  end,  and  the 
entire  removal  of  the  south  porch.  The  west 
gallery  has  been  taken  down,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  tower,  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
the  gallery,  is  now  converted  into  a baptistery. 
Stained  glass  has  been  put  in  the  west  window, 
by  Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  The  inner  vesti- 
bule is  formed  by  a traceried  screen  of  pitch-pine, 
glazed  with  cathedral  plate,  in  geometrical  lead 
lights.  The  original  accommodation  was  for 
about  500,  which  is  now  increased  to  650,  280  of 
which  are  free.  The  church  is  in  the  Decorated 
style  of  architecture,  and  built  as  recently  as 
1858.  Messrs.  Horton  & Bridgford,  of  Man- 
chester, were  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Cardwell, 
of  Altrincham,  was  the  contractor. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Southsea  (Hants) . — The  Congregational  Church 
for  the  new  district  in  the  Dover-road  has  been 
completed,  and  dedicated.  It  is  built  in  the 
Early  Decorated  period,  and  consists  of  nave, 
apse,  east  and  west  transepts,  and  aisles.  The 
foundations  are  also  put  in  for  the  tower  in  the 
north-west  angle.  The  extreme  length  is  92  ft. ; 
width,  62  ft. ; height  to  ridge,  54  ft.  The  pewing 
is  of  pitch  pine,  and  fitted  to  accommodate  about 
650  persons,  with  standing  room  for  about  150 
others.  A school-room  was  first  erected  in  the 
rear  of  the  site,  and  worship  has  been  con- 
ducted therein  during  the  erection  of  the  church. 
Mr.  Stent,  of  Warminster,  Wilts,  was  the  archi- 
tect ; and  Mr.  Smith,  Portsea,  the  builder.  The 
heating  was  done  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of 
Trowbridge  ; and  Mr.  Barnden  was  the  clerk  of 
the  works  to  the  whole. 

London. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Welsh  Congregational  Chapel,  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one  in  Southwark  Bridge- 
road,  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P. 
The  total  cost  of  the  chapel  is  to  be  about 
5,0001.,  of  which  3,000L  go  to  purchase  the  site^ 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Swansea,  is  the  architect ; and 
Mr.  Gough,  of  Chelsea,  the  builder. 

Hornsea  ( Yorkshire ). — The  foundation  stone  of 
a new  Congregational  Church  has  been  laid  here 
by  Mr.  E.  Crossley,  of  Halifax.  The  plan  shows 
the  building  to  be  entered  by  a porch  and  tower 
entrances,  leading  into  a vestibule,  from  which 
access  is  obtained  to  the  ground  floor  of  the 
building,  which  consists  of  a nave  and  two 
shallow  transepts,  affording  accommodation  for 
410  people ; and  with  a small  west  gallery  the 
building  will  contain  sixty  persons  more.  At  the 
rear  of  the  church,  and  opening  from  it,  is 
placed  the  schoolroom,  contiguous  to  which,  and 
having  an  entrance  into  the  church,  is  the 
minister’s  vestry.  The  church  will  be  provided 
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with  open  seats  having  solid  ends,  and  will  he 
covered  by  an  open-timbered  roof,  which  (with 
all  internal  woodwork)  will  be  lightly  stained 
and  varnished.  The  tower  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  building,  and  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  spire  in  brickwork,  to 
rise  to  a height  of  91  ft.  It  is  intended  to  place 
in  the  tower  a clock  and  bell.  The  building  is 
to  be  erected  in  bricks,  and  faced  with  white 
stocks,  relieved  by  bands  and  arches  of  red 
stocks,  and  will  have  Yorkshire  stone  dressings 
to  windows,  &c.  The  glazing  will  be  in  cathe- 
dral glass  in  quarry  pattern.  The  building  will 
be  in  an  early  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
erected  by  Messrs.  Hulse  & Stephenson,  brick- 
layers ; Messrs.  H.  & W.  K.  Barr,  joiners ; Mr. 
John  Denton,  mason  ; Mr.  James  Barr,  plumber, 
glazier,  gasfitter,  and  painter, — all  of  Hornsea ; 
and  Messrs.  King  & Co.,  and  Dawber,  of  Hull, 
are  contractors  for  the  ironwork  and  slating 
respectively.  The  building  is  from  the  designs, 
and  to  be  carried  out  under  the  superintendence; 
of.Mr.  Musgrave,  of  Hull. 

Faversliam. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
Baptist  chapel  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
bottom  of  St.  Mary’s-road  has  been  laid  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  The  building  is  to  be 
60  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and  is  intended  to  afford  accom- 
modation  for  about  400  persons.  The  total  cost 
will  be  about  1,800Z. 

Manchester. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Congregational  Church,  to  be  erected  in  Broughton 
Park,  has  been  laid.  The  site  is  near  to 
Broughton  Hall,  and  surrounded  by  three  roads 
The  church  will  be  in  the  Decorated  style.  It 
will  consist  of  nave  and  side  aisles,  with  tran- 
septs, the  north  aisle  being  terminated  by  a 
tower  and  spire,  rising  to  the  height  of  175  ft. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  church  there  will  be  a 
lecture-room  affording  accommodation  for  200 
persons.  There  are  to  be  vestries  for  ministers 
and  deacons,  with  rooms  appropriated  for  ladies. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  in  the  church 
for  600.  Separating  the  lecture-room  from  the 
church  a Gothic  screen,  in  the  shape  of  an  open 
Gothic  window,  is  designed,  and,  as  occasion  may 
require,  it  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  convert  the 
lecture-room  into  a part  of  the  church  proper 
during  divine  service.  Ample  provision  has  been 
made  in  connexion  with  the  lecture-room  for  the 
requirements  of  social  gatherings.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Daukes,  of  London,  is  the  architect.  The 
arrangements  for  the  building  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted, no  tender  having  been  accepted,  but  it 
is  expected  that  the  cost  will  amount  to  about 
12,000Z. 

Eeniliborth. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Independent  chapel,  at  Abbey-hill,  Kenilworth, 
has  been  laid  by  Mr.  Alfred  Keep,  of  Edgbarton, 
Birmingham.  The  chapel  is  to  be  built  of  brick, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings  and  windows,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  G.  & J.  Steane,  of  Coventry, 
architects.  The  style  is  Gothic  : the  length  about 
70  ft.,  and  width  31  ft.  6 in.  The  cost  will  be 
about  1,6001.  The  chapel  is  to  hold  300  persons 
in  the  body,  and  100  boys  in  the  gallery.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Stanley,  of  Leamington  ; and 
Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Leamington,  has  the  contract  for 
fitting  up  with  hot  water. 

Hiddleton-One-Roio. — According  to  the  Day. 
lington  Times,  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
chapel,  for  the  use  of  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions, has  been  laid  at  Middleton-One-Row.  The 
site  faces  the  river,  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
village,  and  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  promoters  of  the  new  edifice  by  Mr.  H.  A.  W. 
Cocks.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  of  Darlington.  From  these  it  appears 
that  the  building  will  be  38  ft.  in  length  by  24  ft. 
6 in.  in  width,  and  will  provide  accommodation 
for  about  168  persons.  Utility  has  alone  been 
considered,  and  not  architectural  beauty ; the 
building  will  therefore  be  comparatively  plain. 
It  will  be  constracted  of  red  brick,  and  faced 
with  stone.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  between 
400Z.  and  500Z. 


accommodate  about  170  infants,  with  class-room 
attached.  The  building  is  one  story  high,  of  a 
plain  description.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  G.  & 

F.  Higham  at  368Z.  including  galleries,  &c.,  was 
accepted,  and  the  works  are  being  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Yeall,  architect. 

Halifax. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
Sunday  School  in  connexion  with  the  Harrison- 
road  Congregational  Chapel  in  this  town  has 
been  laid  by  Mr.  John  Crossley,  of  Hopwood  Hall. 
The  site  selected  for  the  school  is  that  portion  of 
ground  formerly  known  as  Cadney’s  Croft,  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  chapel,  and  on  which  many 
circus  proprietors  have  often  pitched  their  tents 
on  flying  visits.  But  now  the  whole  site  is  being 
filled  up  with  dwelling-houses,  and  a consider, 
able  portion  of  it  will  be  occupied  by  the  new 
school.  The  contractors  are — For  the  masonry, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson ; joinery  and  carpentry, 
Mr.  H.  Dearden ; slating  and  plastering,  Messrs. 
Taylor  & Firth  ; plumbing,  Mr.  Joseph  Barker; 
hot-water  apparatus,  Mr.  E.  Lumby,  all  of 
Halifax.  emooi 

Northampton.  — New  Roman  Catholic  poor 
schools  for  gii*ls  and  infants,  erected  on  the 
Lower  Mounts,  in  connexion  with  the  Convent 
of  Notre  Dame,  Abington-street,  have  been 
opened  hero.  The  building  is  a two-storied  one, 
its  elevation  from  basement  to  ridge  being  nearly 
40  ft.  It  is  a plain  red-brick  erection,  but  is 
relieved  with  white  brick  and  stone  ornamenta- 
tion for  window  arches  and  sills.  The  front 
entrance  is  also  arched  in  stone,  and  it  is 
intended  to  add  a little  further  ornamentation  at 
this  point  by  placing  a figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  under  a canopy.  The  room  on  the  ground 
floor  is  to  be  used  for  infants,  and  is  fitted  with 
a gallery ; and  that  on  the  upper  story  for  girls. 
Both  schools  have  class-rooms  adjoining;  they 
are  also  provided  with  lavatories,  and  other 
requisite  conveniences.  The  dimensions  of  the 
two  principal  rooms  are  : — On  the  surface  floors, 
49  ft.  by  22  ft. ; height  of  lower,  14  ft.,  and  of 
upper,  about  18  ft. ; class-rooms  (infants’),  22  ft. 
by  12  ft.,  and  girls’,  22  ft.  by  19  ft.  The  rooms 
ill  afford  accommodation  for  about  300  children. 
Mr.  Hull  was  the  architect ; and  Mr.  Watkin, 
hose  contract  of  910Z.  was  the  accepted  one, 
was  the  builder. 

Stoke  Prior. — New  schools,  erected  by  Mr. 
Corbett,  of  the  large  salt-manufactories,  have 
been  opened  here.  The  building  is  to  serve  as 
schoolroom  for  the  children  of  his  workpeople, 
a place  for  holding  divine  worship  on  Sundays, 
and  a lecture-room  or  hall  for  use  when  occasion 
requires.  There  is  also  attached  a dispensary, 
in  which  a supply  of  medicines  and  appliances 
in  case  of  accidents  will  be  constantly  kept,  the 
whole  to  be  maintained  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Mr.  Corbett.  The  edifice  is  built  from  designs 
by  Mr.  M.  Bohill,  and  was  erected  by  Mr.  Cor- 
bett’s own  workpeople,  on  a site  given  by  him  in 
Shaw-lane,  near  to  his  works.  It  is  of  the 
Gothic  order  of  architecture,  and  the  lecture- 
room  is  90  ft.  by  36  ft. ; class-room,  36  fc. ; 
infants’  school,  26  ft.  by  21  ft. ; height  to  the 
wall -plate,  16  ft. ; the  roof  (an  open  one,  stained 
and  varnished),  rising  21  ft.  to  the  ridge,  with 
an  ornamental  bell-tower  in  the  centre,  and  a 
tower  over  the  front  porch.  The  large  room  can 
be  divided,  so  as  to  form  two  school-rooms.  The 
playground  is  180  ft.  by  150  ft.,  and  the  school 
will  .accommodate  500  children,  attached  to 
which  is  a residence  for  the  schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress.  The  cost  of  the  building 
amounts  to  about  3,500Z. 


into  a foul-air  chamber  formed  in  the  ro 
whence  it  is  taken  down  to  the  kitchen  fire,  a 
passed  off  to  the  air  by  an  air  flue  formed  rou 
the  smoke  flue.  The  due  adjustment  of  1 
openings  for  admission  and  emission,  and  t 
prevention  of  accidental  ventilation  which  wo? 
interfere  with  the  results  of  the  calculations^ 
course  come  into  discussion  as  difficult  porbiti 
of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  All  the  flues, 
they  are  provided  for  a probable  niaximn 
attained  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  m- 
be  controllable  by  valves.  The  difficulty ; 
“squaring”  all  the  antagonistic  circumstan 
must  be  great ; neverthless  the  authors  state 
the  result  of  practical  experience,  that  “ in  i 
houses  erected  in  accordance  with  these  di 
the  whole  scheme  works  with  an  accuracy  qi< 
sufficient  for  all  the  requirements  of  practr 
utility.”  In  an  appendix  the  various  metbl 
of  calculating  draughts  in  hot-air  flues  are 
viewed,  several  formulae  being  given,  and  thei 
a record  of  some  original  experiments  perform 
in  one  of  the  houses.  The  volume  will  be  fot 
of  value  by  those  who  know  how  to  use  it. 


A Few  Lines  on  the  Hunter,  the  Charger,  and t 
Roadster.  By  Woodman.  London : Samp 
Low  & Co. 

The  writer  of  this  little  book  is  evidentl 
“ horsey  ” man,  in  the  best  acceptation  of 
word  : he  is  fully  impressed  with  the  imports 
of  his  subject,  and  dwells  on  the  good  point, 
a horse  with  all  the  affection  of  a young  hj 
for  his  mistress.  Many  persons  who  driv. 
work  horses  know  nothing  about  them,  j 
would  be  glad  to  get  a little  knowledge  om 
subject,  but  are  deterred  by  the  largeness  of 
books  in  which  it  is  treated  of.  To  such 
would  reccunmend  Woodman’s  “Few  Lin 
which  will  be  found  a very  good  introductioi 


VARIORUM. 

Amongst  reprints  of  papers  and  led 
touching  the  sewage  question,  we  have  to  i 
tion  a paper  read  before  the  Philosopi 
Society  of  Glasgow,  “ On  the  Drainage  a 
Sewage  of  Towns,”  by  John  Phillips,  C.E.j 
the  substance  of  two  lectures  read  before 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Not 
ham,  by  M.  O.  Tarbotton,  C.E.,  entitled,  “ fi 
tary  Legislation  and  Science,  with  esp 
regard  to  Sewage  and  Water-Supply,”  \ 
published  by  E.  & F.  N.  Spon.  Mr.  Phillipii 
before  now  set  forth  his  views  in  our  p 
Nevertheless,  we  give  a r6sum&  of  the  deducn 
ho  arrives  at  in  the  paper  now  published 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Whitworth  (near  Rochdale).  — The 


§<i0hs  Um'tlmlr. 


corner- 

stone  of  this  school,  which  is  to  be  used  for  day 
and  Sunday  purposes,  has  just  been  laid.  The 
building  will  be  of  Parpoint  stone,  with  York- 
shire stone  dressings.  A method  is  adopted  of 
ntilising  the  whole  of  the  class-rooms  when 
required  for  public  meeting  purposes.  The  cost 
of  the  building  will  be  about  2,2001.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  of  Bury. 

Wolverhampton. — St.  John’s  Schools  are  now 
being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a room  to 


Health  and  Comfort  in  House  Building ; or, 
Ventilation  with  Warm  Air  ly  Self-acting 
Suction  Poiuer.  By  J.  Drysdale,  M.D.,  and 
J.  W.  Hayward,  M.D.  London  : Spon.  1872. 
In  a previous  volume  we  printed  part  of  a paper 
by  Dr.  Hayward,  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society,  descriptive  of  a 
house  built  by  him,  with  special  arrangements 
for  warming  and  ventilating.  The  volume  now 
before  ns  is  an  elaboration  of  this  paper,  made 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Drysdale,  who  had  pre- 
viously erected  a house  in  the  suburbs  of  Liver- 
pool, in  which  he  had  attempted  to  meet  many 
of  the  defects  of  ordinary  houses.  The  scheme 
worked  on  may  be  said  to  be,  plenty  of  fresh  air 
admitted  to  a heating  chamber  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  house,  and  thence  supplied  to  the  various 
rooms  through  openings  in  the  cornices ; — the 
collection  of  the  foul  ah*  from  the  various  rooms, 


1.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  subsoil  of  I 
should  be  thoroughly  drained  and  ventilated,  so  i, 
render  it  dry,  and  the  houses  erected  thereon  pen, 
free  from  damp. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  surface  water  slion 

collected  into  channels,  with  which  the  subsoil  I 
should  be  connected,  but  from  which  the  sewage  dro 
should  be  carefully  excluded,  so  that  the  waten 
veyed  thereby  should  bo  discharged  into  the  n 
water-courses’  or  rivers  in  a practically  innocuous! 
dition.  . . , , , , 

3.  That  the  sewage  drainage  should  be  removi 
separate  channels  or  pipes  of  dimensions  not  large: 
necessary  for  its  passage,  and  should  bo  convey 
positions  outside  the  towns  by  gravitation  or  pui 
and  there  clarified  by  chemicals  in  tanks,  and  at  tel 
distributed  by  irrigation  over  land  made  fit  for  its  i 
tion  by  deep  surface  pulverisation  and  deep  » 
drainage,  or  similarly  clarified  before  permitting 

enter  a stream  or  river. 

-1.  That  a system  of  sanitary  police  be  established, 
duty  it  should  be  constantly  to  collect  the  horse  dro: 
and'  surface  refuse,  which  should  be  removed  a; 
posited  upon  the  land  ; and,  further,  to  render  the! 
surfaces  perfectly  clean  by  continually  sweeping  thc| 
--casionally  washing  them.  i 

5.  That,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  volume  of f 
for  irrigation  and  filtration  within  manageable  limr 
expedient  that  the  water-supply  fittings,  and  the 
supply  to  closets,  should  be  supervised,  in  order  a 
vent  leakage  and  waste,  and  needless  use  of  wafal 
that  the  liquid  refuse  in  factories  should  be  pun 
tanks  on  the  factory  premises,  and  then  discharge! 

ie  rain  and  subsoil  water  into  the  streams  and  ny< 

6.  That,  with  the  view  of  more  readily  adopti:. 

system  of  sewerage  which  I have  advocated,  it  il 
dient  that  sewage  farms  be  obtained,  upon  whi 
sewage  should  be  discharged  by  irrigation  after ;;; 
through  the  necessary  preliminary  stage  of  extract 
solid  matters  from  it.  „ J_ 

7.  That,  with  the  view  of  effectually  prevent* 
escape  of  noxious  gases  into  the  houses,  it  should, 
cumbent  upon  the  owners  or  occupiers  to  prov», 
pipes  from  the  sewage  pipes,  carried  above  the  . 
the  highest  part  of  the  houses,  away  from  chunno 
and  attic  windows.” 


“The  Hours  of  Labour”  (Vickers,  SI 

is  the  title  of  a paper  read  at  the  Century 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Labour  Represeis 
League  (Mr.  Brassey,  M.P.,  in  the  chair); 
George  Eccarius.  The  object  of  the  write 
show  that  a general  reduction  of  the  ho 
labour  is  necessary  on  social,  economical, 
tary,  and  moral  grounds,  and  is  demanded  < 
working  classes  all  over  the  world.  The  w 
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!WS  are  well  and  fairly  stated,  and  the  pam- 
let  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who 

erest  themselves  in  the  question. The 

utical  Magazine  : New  Series.  September, 
12.  In  this  issue  of  the  Nautical  Magazine 
ire  is  an  account  of  Paget’s  revolving  puddling. 
',  with  an  illustration.  The  apparatus,  which 
interesting  from  its  simplicity,  is  already  in 
i in  several  British  ironworks,  though  only 
reduced  by  Mr.  Paget,  the  engineer,  to  the 
tish  ironmasters,  about  three  or  four  months 
'•  Tlie  belt  admits  of  its  adapting  itself  with 
9 to  the  great  variety  of  positions  requisite ; 
the  puddling-bar  revolves  300  to  800  times 
minute  with  white  cast  iron,  and  800  to 
)0  for  grey.  Amongst  the  other  papers  is 

rief  one  on  Port  Sanitary  Authorities. 

i Prison  Congress  of  London,  July,  1872. 
led  by  the  Howard  Association  for  distribu- 
at  home  and  abroad.  Prom  this  tractate  we 
•act  the  “general  conclusions  of  tho  Con 


rhe  general  nature  of  the  final  recommendations  of 
congress  is  thus  summarised  in  the  concluding  report 
io  Executive  Committee  ’ : — 

iecognising,  ns  tho  fundamental  fact,  that  the  protec- 
of  society  is  the  object  for  which  penal  codes  exist, 
sommittee  believe  that  this  protection  is  not  only 
i8tent  with,  but  absolutely  demands,  the  enunciation 
e principle  that  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  pri- 
r snouta  be  tho  primary  aim  of  prison  discipline, 
progressive  classification  of  prisoners  should  be 
ted  ni  all  prisons. 

the  treatment  of  criminals  all  disciplinary  punish- 
8 vi  infllct  ^necessary  pain  or  humiliation  should 
lohshed. 

impel  a prisoner  to  self-exertion  should  be  the  aim 
pstems  ol  prison  discipline,  which  cau  never  be 
uve  unless  they  succeed  in  gaining  the  will  of  the 

jrfc,  education,  and  religion  are  the  three  great  forces 
men  prison  administrators  should  rely.’  ** 

gathering  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
'he  whole  successful,  and  will  probably  bo 
•wed  up  by  another  a few  years  hence. 


SltscillaiTta. 

ie  Ethics  of  “ Tenders."— The  Olole 

3es  a piece  of  sharp  practice  in  connexion 
“tenders  for  contracts,”  which,  if  true,  is 
ly  disgraceful.  In  one  of  the  London  parishes 
■tly  it  was  found  necessary  to  contract  for 
sing  and  watering  the  district.  The 
)er  of  firms  in  the  metropolis  capable  of 
rtaking  such  a work  is  necessarily  limited, 
it  is  stated  that  their  representatives,  in 
quence  of  tho  advertisement  for  tenders, 
together,  and  decided  among  themselves 
i should  accept  the  work  best  suited  to  his 
it,”  the  others  sending  in  tenders  at  such  a 
that  they  must  inevitably  be  refused.  It 
in  effect,  if  the  facts  stated  are  correct,  a 
ination  to  defeat  the  object  of  advertising 
nders  altogether,  and  to  control  the  market, 
s further  intimated  that  if  the  acceptance 
ontract  was  not  forthwith  decided  on,  the 
ictors  would  withdraw  their  tenders,  and, 
me  excuse  or  other,  make  a much  higher 
ite  when  further  called  upon.  There  was, 
juently,  in  the  face  of  this  Sibylline  pro- 
but  one  course  to  adopt,— to  accept  the 
; tender,  and  to  submit  to  the  enforced 
rely. 

infecting  Dwelling-rooms.— Some  re- 
'Xperiinents  prove  the  defectiveness  of  the 
fy  process  of  disinfecting  dwelling-rooms, 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  without 
3 same  time  stripping  off  the  paper  and 
3g  the  walls  and  painted  surfaces  with 
c soda.  In  Manchester  nearly  all  the  men 
ed  in  this  duty  have  had  fever  or  infectious 
e,  although  the  houses  previously  to  their 
had  been  disinfected  with  chlorine,  carbolic 
«re.  It  is  believed  that  contagious  matter 
lined  in  the  paper,  particularly  when  a 
m of  layers  have  accumulated  on  the  walls, 
ne  cases  the  men  removed  as  many  as 
coats  of  paper  ; and  they  describe  a fusty 
winch  of  itself  may  possibly  give  rise  to 
The  recurrence  of  fever  in  the  same 
in  Manchester,  it  is  said,  has  greatly 
shed  since  the  introduction  of  this 
gh  mode  of  cleansing. 

7 Infirmary  for  tlie  Parish  of 

3a.  — At  a meeting  of  the  board  of 
ms,  held  on  Wednesday  last,  the  resolu- 
passed  at  a previous  meeting, — post- 
the  commencement  of  the  new  building 
period  of  six  months,  was  rescinded,  and 
icier  of  Messrs.  Thorne  & Co.  accepted. 
)i‘ks  are  to  proceed  forthwith. 


Fresh  Works,  Dover  Harbour.— At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Dover  Harbour  Board,  a 
decision  was  arrived  at  in  reference  to  the  im- 
proved scheme  of  Continental  communication 
proposed  to  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  whereby  the  harbour 
will  be  deepened  so  as  to  admit  steamers  of  a 
draught  of  not  less  than  the  Holyhead  class,  and 
certain  other  improvements  effected,  including 
a covered  way  extending  from  each  of  the  rail- 
way stations  to  the  landing  wharf,  so  that 
passengers  may  embark  and  disembark  with 
perfect  comfort,  whatever  the  condition  of  the 
weather.  The  plan  extends  the  harbour  beyond 
the  present  entrance,  and  will  cost  in  round 
figures  some  200,000£.  The  improvements  will 
include  the  covered  way  and  station  as  above 
referred  to,  which  will  be  used  in  common  by 
both  railways  j the  erection  of  a Custom-house, 
if  necessary ; and  the  provision  of  any  other 
appliances  requisite  for  the  due  accommodation 
of  the  public,  and  for  averting  the  possibility  of 
confusion  and  inconvenience  which  now  some- 
times arises. 

Discovery  of  an  Egyptian  Papyrus  3,000 
years  old. — A papyrus  has  been  found  in  a 
tomb,  by  Mr.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Hieroglyphical 
Standard.  As  described,  it  forms  a roil  134  ft. 
in  length  and  1 ft.  4£  in.  wide.  It  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Ramoses  III.  (the  Ramsinit 
of  Herodotus),  and  contains  valuable  information 
relative  to  the  political  and  religious  civilisation 
of  Egypt  at  that  distant  period.  It  is  written  in 
hieratic  characters, — a mixture  of  hieroglyphics 
and  signs  for  letters  and  syllables.  The  text  is 
an  allocution  from  Rameses  III.,  “to  his  people 
and  all  the  men  on  earth.”  Rameses  therein 
recounts  how  he  re-established  the  ancient 
®oyp^ian  worship,  rebuilt  the  temples,  and 
endowed  them  with  munificence.  The  religious 
movement  alluded  to  relates  to  the  period  of 
Moses,  to  the  monotheistic  worship  founded  or 
restored  by  him,  and  comprises  all  the  events 
which  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  monotheism  in 
Egypt  and  the  exodus  of  the  Jews.  This 
papyrus  is,  consequently,  held  to  be  of  the 
highest  interest  for  the  study  of  the  Mosaic 
religion  and  legislation. 

Science  and  Art  Instruction  in  the 
North  of  Scotland. — Classes  for  instruction  in 
science  and  drawing  are  now  very  general  in 
many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland ; but  these 
classes  have  not  met  with  much  success  in  Scot- 
land, except  in  a few  large  towns.  The  lonf. 
expected  Education  Bill  for  Scotland,  and  the 
naturally  cautious  habit  of  the  people  in  adopt- 
ing new  subjects  and  ideas  in  education,  have 
operated  somewhat  unfavourably.  Tho  Educa- 
tional Institute  of  Scotland  has  held  two  or 
three  meetings  of  teachers,  at  which  the  subject 
has  been  very  fully  discussed,  and  favourably 
received.  In  the  northern  counties  most  of  the 
parish  teachers  are  Masters  of  Art,  and  can 
receive  payments  for  science-teaching  without 
further  examination.  This  will  probably  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  several  classes  during  the 
coming  winter.  The  papers  also  report  public 
meetings  at  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Banff,  Cullen, 
Inverary,  Irvine,  Coatbridge,  and  other  places, 
which  have  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Buckmaster, 
with  very  encouraging  results. 

Memorial  of  Sir  John  Simeon,  Bart. — 

This  memorial  will  shortly  be  commenced  upon 
the  selected  site,  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  proposed  memorial  consists  of  a cross  about 
10  ft.  in  height,  placed  upon  a rectangular  basis 
about  5 ft.  high,  which,  in  turn,  rests  upon  a 
large  mass  of  stone  and  a step.  The  whole 
height  above  the  ground-level  will  be  not  less 
than  18  ft.  The  cross  itself  has  a plain,  solid 
stem  and  arms,  at  the  junction  of  which  it  bears 
a large  quatrefoil  of  incised  work,  containing  the 
well-known  monogram  of  our  Saviour,  “ I.H.S.” 

The  base  upon  which  this  ciress  descends  is  the 
most  ornamental  portion  of  the  structure,  bein°- 
on  each  side  formed  into  a gable,  covering  a 
decorated  niche  filled  with  floral  carving.  Pin- 
nacles complete  each  angle  of  the  base.  Below 
this  recommences  the  plainer  work,  which  forms 
the  substructure.  The  memorial  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  hard  white  stone,  probably  Portland, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Woolner,  A.R.A.,  sculptor. 

Chapel  of  St.  Paul’s,  Stony  Stratford.— 

VYe  are  asked  to  add  to  the  account  we  gave  of 
this  building  in  our  last,  that  it  is  warmed  by 
means  of  pipes  placed  in  trenches  and  covered 
with  trellis,  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bacon  & Co.  executing 
the  work. 


Steam  Power  on  Canals  in  America.— 

Although  the  offer  of  a prize  of  100,000  dols.  for 
the  best  mode  of  propelling  canal  boats  by  other 
means  than  horse-power  appears  to  have  stimu- 
lated invention,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  were 
likely  to  prove  a failure,  for  the  present  at  least, 
in  eliciting  any  practical  plan  of  propulsion  that 
will  meet  all  the  required  conditions.  The  com- 
mission appointed  to  test  the  inventions  and 
mako  the  award  assembled  in  Albany  a few  days 
ago.  The  commission,  after  arguments  by  the 
various  competitors,  decided  to  modify  the 
original  rules,  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  Syracuse 
on  the  1st  of  October.  The  final  award  will  not 
be  made  until  the  close  of  the  year.  Several 
models  have  been  prepared,  of  which  one  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Chase,  of  Portland,  Maine,  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  novel  and  effective.  It 
consists  in  the  application  of  air,  by  means  of  a 
15-horse-power  engine  and  a rotary  blower, 
under  the  stem  of  tho  boat,  which  is  made  in 
the  shape  of  an  inclined  plane.  The  air  is 
liberated  by  pipes  against  the  stern,  which  is 
thus  propelled  in  one  direction,  and  the  water 
in  another. 

Another  Gas  Explosion. — Another  ex- 
plosion, somewhat  like  that  lately  described, 
but  of  a more  serious  nature,  has  occurred 
in  the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  Eastlake,  situate 
m the  T emperley -road , Balham-hill.  It  seems 
that  three  persons  were  sitting  ih  the  dining- 
room on  the  ground.floor  front,  when  the 
gas  must  have  escaped  from  some  parts  of  the 
chandelier,  and  not  being  detected  by  any  of  the 
inmates,  had  accumulated  along  the  ceiling  until 
it  reached  the  burners,  when  the  vapour  became 
ignited,  and  an  explosion  of  a loud  and  fearful 
character  followed,  prostrating  and  burning  the 
three  unfortunate  occupants  of  tho  room,  and  at 
the  same  time  blowing  into  the  roadway  the 
windows  and  igniting  the  furniture,  &c.  The 
wall  of  the  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor  was 
split  and  thrown  out  of  its  perpendicular,  and  eight 
other  rooms  in  the  building  were  also  severely 
damaged  by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  Fire- 
engines  soon  extinguished  the  fire,  but  tho 
damage  done  is  very  considerable. 

Twickenham  Drainage.— The  liability  of 
the  local  authorities  of  Twickenham  to  pay  a 
fine  of  1001.  a day  for  neglect  in  regard  to  drain- 
age began  on  Friday,  the  time  allowed  by  the 
Conservancy  Board  having  expired  on  Thursday. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Twickenham  Local 
Board  of  Health,  held  the  previous  evening, 
Mr.  Donnithorne,  J.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  board 
having  been  informed  by  their  legal  adviser  that 
the  members  themselves  were  personally  liable 
to  the  penalty,  the  following  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously That  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  their  surveyor  for  the  drainage  of  the 
parish,  including  the  river-side  embankment,  be 
adopted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Mr.  Lawson 
(the  engineer  who  had  been  consulted  by  the 
board),  and  that  such  approval  being  obtained, 
the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  the 
requisite  power  to  borrow  the  funds  required.” 

Sewage  Utilisation.  — The  Leeds  Town 
Council  Sewerage  Committee  have  reported  that 
they  had  carefully  considered  the  process  of  the 
Native  Guano  Company,  and  that  a contract  had 
been  entered  into,  after  taking  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hawksley,  for  the  first  section  of  the  neces- 
sary works,  comprising  a reservoir  618  ft.  in 
length,  with  twelve  compartments,  enabling  the 
sewage  to  flow  at  the  rate  of  12,000,000  gallons 
per  day.  The  cost  will  be  14,950L,  and  the 
committee  hope  to  have  the  whole  in  the  con- 
tractor’s hands  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks. 
The  present  works  have  been  in  full  operation 
since  October  last,  treating  the  sewage  at  the 
rate  of  1,500,000  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  effluent  water  has  been  remark- 
ably clear,  it  is  said,  and  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  committee. 

The  Air  in  Public  and  Private  Buildings 
—i  Leicester. — Three  instructive  tables,  with 
remarks  by  Mr.  Richard  Weaver,  C.E.,  F.C.S. 
are  given  in  the  Lancet.  The  analyses  given  in 
the  tables  were  undertaken  during  the  past 
winter  months,  and  test  the  condition  of  the  air 
of  manufactories  representing  the  staple  trades, 
and  of  places  of  public  resort,  schools,  and 
private  dwellings,  in  the  busy  town  of  Leicester* 
also  the  cubical  space  per  individual,  the  number 
of  persons  present,  and  of  gas-jets  burning  at 
the  time  of  observation,  with  the  internal  and 
external  temperatures,  and  the  provision  for  the 
ventilation  of  rooms. 
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Statistics  of  Iron.— The  total  annual  pro. 
duction  of  iron  is  estimated  at  about  11,125,000 
tons  for  the  whole  world  in  1869,  and  must  have 
increased  greatly  in  more  recent  years.  At  that 
time  England  produced  over  5,000,000;  the 
United  States  of  North  America  over  1,500,000; 
France  nearly  1,125,000;  Prussia  rather  more 
than  1,000,000  ; Belgium  not  quite  500,000 ; the 
Austrian  Empire  a third  of  a million ; Sweden 
and  Norway  nearly  400,000 ; Russia  and  the 
Zollverein  nearly  500,000  tons  between  them,  of 
which  four-sevenths  came  from  the  former ; 
Spain  and  Italy  made  up  nearly  100,000  tons, 
two-fifths  from  the  latter.  The  increase  in  the 
production  of  the  United  States  in  the  five  pre- 
ceding years  was  nearly  64  per  cent. ; in  Prussia, 
36  per  cent. ; and  in  England,  in  six  years,  26 
per  cent. — Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Wrought-iron  Riband  Columns.  — The 
Riband  Telegraph  Post  Company  appear  to  be 
contributing  their  share  towards  the  realisation 
of  the  principle  in  construction  of  a maximum 
of  strength  with  a minimum  of  material.  Their 
wrought-iron  riband  pillars  are  both  economical 
and  ornamental,  and  will  no  doubt  come  into  use 
in  other  forms  than  that  of  telegraph-posts.  For 
railway-stations,  verandahs,  conservatories,  and 
shedding  they  seem  to  be  well  adapted.  As  to 
their  relative  strength,  or  the  weight  of  roof 
they  are  capable  of  carrying,  some  particulars 
will  be  found  in  our  advertisement  columns. 
Compared  with  cast-iron  pillars,  the  riband 
wrought  - iron  ones  are  said  to  be  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  cost,  as  well  as  of  the 
weight,  while  they  are  decidedly  more  orna- 
mental. 


Harbour  for  Jersey.— The  foundation-stone 
of  a new  harbour  for  Jersey  has  been  laid.  The 
works  comprise  a breakwater  on  the  west,  and  a 
landing-pier  on  the  east  of  the  present  harbour, 
to  enable  the  mail  packets  to  land  passengers  at 
all  states  of  the  tide.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  undertaking  is  254,000?.,  and  it  is  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John 
Coode,  who  was  engaged  on  the  Portland 
Breakwater. 


Accepted  for  new  Independent  school.  East  Moor,  W 
field  (exclusive  of  fittings  and  painting).  Mr.  A.  Hoi 
ton,  architect : — 

Brick  and  Stone  Work. 

£256  10  0 i 


Fall  of  a Railway  Viaduct  near  Plymouth. 

An  accideut  has  occurred  upon  the  Cornwall  Rail- 
way, near  St.  Germans,  ten  miles  from  Plymouth. 
The  line  crosses  the  river  Notter  by  two  long 
viaducts,  one  of  which  gave  way.  The  accident, 
however,  involved  no  consequences  more  serious 
than  several  hours’  detention  of  trains. 


Elvey  

Stating. 

Wood  Work. 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. 

Tattersall 

Plastering. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  chimney-shaft  and  l 
setting  at  the  brewery,  Earl-street,  Maidstone,  for  Mi 
Fremlin,  Brothers.  Mr.  George  ScameU,  architect,  t 
titles  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Son  :— 

ft-  . ...  £1,020  0 0 : 

1,010  0 ' 


The  Liverpool  School  of  Science. — The 

committee  of  this  school  have  just  issued  the 
eleventh  annual  report,  in  which  they  say  The 
number  of  students  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  session.  Out  of  a rather  smaller  number 
of  students,  eighty-nine  have  passed  the  examina- 
tions in  May,  1872,  against  43  in  the  previous 
year,  and  of  these  the  greatest  proportional  in- 
crease has  been  in  the  higher  stages,  namely, 
advanced  and  honours.  The  committee  draw  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  three  of  the  teachers 
were  formerly  pupils  in  the  school,  and  two  others 
have  received  instruction  in  similar  institutions. 
The  treasurer’s  report  shows  a considerable  de- 
ficit this  year,  owing  to  the  annual  subscriptions 
falling  far  short  of  the  required  amount. 

Proposed  Improvements  in  Leeds. — There 
are  several  improvements  contemplated  by  the 
Corporation  of  Leeds  in  their  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Power  has  been  taken  to  widen  various 
streets.  The  powers  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  lands  for  any  of  these 
improvements  must  be  exercised  within  five 
years  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  authority 
is  given  to  borrow  100,000?.  (in  addition  to  the 
money  borrowed  under  the  Act  of  1866)  for  the 
purposes  of  the  improvements  authorised  by  the 
new  statute.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Cor- 
poration will  be  well  advised. 

Farnham.— The  work  of  building  is  proceed- 
ing extensively  in  this  town,  and  considerable 
improvement  is  especially  being  manifested  in 
South-street  and  the  Borough.  An  Assembly- 
room,  contiguous  to  the  Royal  Deer,  has  just 
been  commenced,  of  which  Mr.  H.  Harding  is 
the  architect ; while  the  Wesleyan  and  Congre- 
gational chapels  in  the  same  road  are  progres- 
sing. The  extension  of  Mr.  Ransome’s  establish- 
ment, at  the  corner  of  South-street  and  the 
Borough,  will  effect  an  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  that  locality.  Mr.  Harding  is  also 
the  architect  of  this  work. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society— This 
Society  had  its  annual  trip  this  year  to  Ripon, 
where  it  was  received  by  the  mayor.  Fountains 
Abbey  was  visited,  and  its  details  explained  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.  Ripon  Cathedral 
was  afterwards  inspected ; descriptive  remarks 
and  a plan  of  each  being  given  on  the  programme 
of  the  day’s  proceedings.  A special  first-class 
train  ran  to  accommodate  the  members  and 
friends,  and  thanks  to  the  active  exertions  of 
Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  the  secretary,  all  passed  off 
pleasantly  and  with  success. 

“ Notes  and  Queries.” — Sir  Charles  Dilke 
has  become  the  proprietor  of  our  useful  and 
amusing  contemporary,  Notes  and  Queries,  and 
has  confided  the  editorship  to  the  able  hands  of 
Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.  Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms,  its  erudite 
and  estimable  founder,  after  conducting  it  for1 
twenty-three  years,  had  come  to  desire  relief 
from  the  continuous  work  of  editorship. 


American  Patents— The  Patent  Office  has 
had  a most  extraordinary  development  within 
the  past  five  years.  Up  to  1850  the  patents  but 
once  reached  1,000  per  annum.  From  that 
period  until  1860  no  year  showed  5,000  patents 
while  the  average  of  five  years  past  has  been 
over  13,000  per  year. 

The  Local  Board  of  West  Ham  District 

have  determined  to  erect  the  necessary  appli- 
ances for  testing  on  a large  scale  General  Scott’s 
lime  and  cement  process  for  treating  sewage. 

Their  resolution  is  based  on  the  x'ecommenda- 
tion  of  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Lewis  Angell. 

Cannon’s  Gas  Regulating  Cocks— These 
cocks  give  the  means  of  satisfactory  control  over 
the  gas  supplied  to  various  floors  of  a building,  engineer: 
They  are  made  so  shapely,  too,  that  they  need  jjamnett  (. 
not  be  hidden  away,  but  can  be  placed  in  posi- 
tions where  they  may  be  easily  seen. 

West  Ham  Park. — A movement  has  been 
started  in  Stratford  in  favour  of  converting 
West  Ham  Park  into  a place  of  public  recreation. 

It  is  stated  that  the  land  can  be  purchased  for 
20,000?.  A committee  has  been  formed  to  raise 
a fund  for  the  purpose. 

Technical  Museum  in  Russia  — Russian 
journals  have  announced  the  opening  at  no 
distant  time  of  a special  technical  museum  for 
children.  This  museum  is  intended  to  teach  the 
young  the  processes  of  manufacturing  the 
various  objects  used  in  daily  life. 

Copper. — The  Financier  states  that  the  price 
of  copper  was  on  Tuesday  officially  reduced  as 
follows  : — Manufactured,  1101.  per  ton ; tile 
and  tough  copper,  103?.  per  ton.  This  shows  a 
fall  of  as  much  as  8?.  per  ton  as  compared  with 
the  last  officially  fixed  prices. 


890  0 O' 


879  10  0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  8,  New  Caver 
street,  Portlnnd-place,  tor  Mr.  S.  B.  Clark.  M 
Goulty  A Gibbins,  architects.  Quantities  supplie 
Mr.  J.  C.  Lansdown 

Colls  & Son  £060  0 0 

Scrivener  .V  White  009  0 0 

Stephen? 099  0 0 

Wmson,  Brothers  966  0 0 

780  0 0 


For  addition  to  iutants'  school,  Roehampton.  1 
Chambers,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  — 

Dawson  - *806  0 0 

Gibbs  762  0 C 

Nye 729  O C 

Grover  718  0 ( 

Aries  (accepted) 700  0 ( 


12  and  13,”  for  the  Sale  Local  Board. 


Contract  12. 
icepted)  £1,360  0 0 


Mn 


..£>,317 


For  schools  and  master’s  house  at  Linslade. 
Lawrence,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  A 
I’aice,  Brothers  : 

Mead  & Hammerton  . 

Waterson  & Co 

Edwards 

Smith  A Fincher 

Snell  


1,764 

1,712 

1,700 

1,600 


..£720 


For  alteration  and  addition  to  No.  139,  High< 
Croydon,  for  Mr.  J.  Belton. __ Mr.  R.  W.  Price,: 

tcct :-  - 

Hipwell  

Walker  

Jarrelt  

Smith  

Legg  

Peskett  A Taylor  (uccepted) 


For  erecting  new  infirmary  for  tho  parish  of  C 
Messrs.  John  Giles  A Gough,  architects.  Quantiti 
plied  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode : 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse  on  Dyers’  Hall  Wharf, 
London  Bridge,  for  the  Monument  Warehouses  Company. 
Wrought-iron  joists  to  be  supplied  by  the  proprietors. 
Messrs.  Eastman  A Son,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Franklin  A Andrews:— 

Lucas,  Brothers 

Higgs 

Myers  A Sous 

Macey  

Webster  

Little 

Colls  A Sons 

Coleman  

Hill,  Keddell,  A Waldram 

Rider  A Sons  

Browne  A Robinson  

Anscombe 

Elkington 

Crocket  A Dickinson 


..£39,900  0 
..  39,228  0 
..  39,200  0 
..  38,694  0 
..  37,610  0 
..  37,340  0 


36,650  0 

36.490  0 
36,300  0 
36,200  0 
35,879  0 
36,240  0 
33,600  0 

30.490  0 


For  Trowbridge  Drainage  Works.  Contract  No 
Messrs.  Gotto  A Beealey  aud  A.  W.  F.stridge,  engineers:— 

Chappell  £16,000  0 0 

Linaey  13,850  0 0 

Wickham  A Streeter 11,930  0 0 

Coker  11,635  0 0 

Noave.... H.I20  0 0 

Potter  10,700  0 0 

r nr.  (.  10,400  0 0 

....  10,036  11  0 

8,621  0 0 


Heath  —•••••• 

Fish  

Stephenson  

Elliott  

1.  ithey,  Brothers  

Gough  

Sawyer  

Manley  A Rogers  

Raukin  

Thorne  A Co.  (accepted).., 
Turrell,  Brothers  


..£19,882  0 • 
..  19,351  0 * 

..  19,985  0 • 
..  18,459  0 i 

..  17, 9(57  0 ' 
. 17,955  0 i 

..  17,000  0 i 

..  16,885  0 i 

..  16,797  0 i 
..  16,135  0 

. 15,750  0 i 
..  15,587  0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  at  10,  Queen  s-g 
Hyde-park,  “ Verrall”  should  be  Vernall. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


SI.  F.  (there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  any  one  from  writing  l 
is  name  if  he  so  desire).— J.  A.  B.  (would  require  an  essay 
him).— H.  H.  V.  (please  send  plan).— A.  0.  (we  cannot  loo! 
1.  & Co.  (we  cannot  state  what  we  are  not  informed  oi  >.  -Mif 
— L T —A.  H.— J.  H.  L.— H.  4:  B.— B.  F.— J.  N. — J.  A.  R, 
Voice  from  the  North.-W.  P.-A.  McB.-G.  W.  A.-9.  V.-,' 
— P.  B.— P.  A T. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  a 


add  re: 


by  the  nam 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  paper, 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


For  Baptist  Chapel  and  Schools  at  Melton  Mowbray, 
Leicestershire.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect.  Quantities 
snpplied  • • 

Uobson  A Taylor £1,847  0 0 

Dean 1.913  0 0 

Barnes  1 ,689  0 0 

Chapman  A Waito  1,646  0 0 

llaye9  1,613  4 11 

Clarke 1,433  9 3 


Bath,  and  other  Building  Stones  o 
Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS, 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Met 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfl] 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  : 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.— [A 
Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  I 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  k« 


For  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions,  at  No.  11, 
Berkelev-street,  Portman-square,  for  Mr.  James  Moore. 
Mr.  Wiiliam  Ward,  architect : — 

Garrod  A Smith  £585  0 0 

Slade  579  0 0 

Brown  659  0 0 

West  538  0 0 

French  (accepted)  495  0 0 


largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  .1 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods, . 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  • 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Cl 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  D 
and  prices  upon  application.  Offices  am 
rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Ma 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitlam 
i Green  Slates  in  town  and  country.— [Ah 
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4PERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

To.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  aud  18  aud  17.  PaU-mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  1,600,0002.  Paid  up  and  Invested.  700,0002. 


STREET,  aud  14,  CORNHILL,  LONDON 
hSl’Uw  Fire  Office  was  established  in  the  year  1806,  upon 
Iple  that  the  interests  of  its  Policy-holders  and  its  own  should 

r™tnrXn,mtarffh^i0tpeS>nTL,md  caution  has  enabled 
a to  lecum  to  tneir  Policy-holders  a considerable  portion 

« “S' JXVfis 

holders.  The  insured  are  exempt  from  all  personal  liability 
EXAMPLES  OF  RETURNS. 

Nanio  and  Residence  of  Insured. 


164  7 
96  6 
70  16 


W.  F.  Riley,  esq.  Forest-hill 

T;  CoPoland  esq.  New  Bond-street,’ W.  [ 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  

Edward  Thornton,  esq.  Princcs-strect,'  W 

sir  James  J.  Hamilton,  hart.  Portman-squa're  W 
Messm.  C.  J.  A C.  Corder.  Brighton  ' 

Thfn-'  wUSt  & ?“•  Now  Bond-street,  1 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Northwi.  lt 
Charles  Prater,  esq.  Charuig-cross  .'A.'.!': 

John  Hillman,  esq.  Lewes 

Messrs.  Lintott  A 8on,  Horsham 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Howe  

A^nU  of ' th«fom^iCUliV8.Knay  1,0  oblaincd  upon  anplicatic 
Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  Uniti 
i and  to  the  Secretary,  No.  60,  flegeut-street,  Londoi 


Bu'!'.1™  tin<1  Others  desiring  a reallv  coed  „! 
MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by8 DOU 
war  ded  the  prize  offered  in  - The  Buildei 
been  adopted  by  many  large  firms 
t by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  smSl'bu 
Jeorge  s-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 


lew  nnd  illustrated  edition 


mury  of  the  effort,  , 
ly  Homes  ' for  working  men  and  wc 
ost  val noble  handbook. Guilder. 

f°*  Cottaee8’  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Specifications, Ac. 


ME 


T)fO0i^n|r>eTript  °f  Six  Pe”UJ'  Stamps. 


PLACES.  STOVES,  a 


'ENTILATION. 
N,  Stove  and  Ra 
Engineers, 


facturers,  Hot-vUw.-i  cuginei 
. 49,  Great  Marlborough-street.  Regeut-snei 
May  also  be  obtained  through 
jONGMavs  a CO.  Paternoster-i 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  & 


*J?rM8^V'j3,jRS“  wm  *•  imm. 


firet  Number  will 
VILLA.  The  Ar. 

- become 

heir  drawings,  will 
ription  order.  The 
also  the  Contract 
er  will  be  varied. 


have  kindly  consented  to  le 
ibers.  All  Architects  wish 
lease  forward  same,  carria 
•me  and  address  of  each  A 
a estimate  for  erection,  a 


A New  Work  just  published  oi 


106,  Great  Russell-sti 


• - - • - Jition.  4s.  strongly  bound,  postage  Id. 

E LAND  VALUER’S  BEST  ASSIST- 

~„:.'!d,n8J',lVIe3  for  Calculating  the  Value  of  Estat 
ire  soirtert  Tables  reducing  Scotch.  Irish,  and  Provincial 
to  statute  Measure;  Miscellaneous  Information, 
, By  R. 

incalculable  value  t 

don:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-cr 


tvtti TV  “n5?oro,is  Engravings  12.  as.  (postage  la  6d.) 

IENERAL  TEXT  - BOOK/  for  tl 


iaiu^"t,U.se  Iteferenco  of  Arcbitects,  Engineers,  Surt 
iollcitoi-s,  Auctioneers.  Land  Agents,  and  Stewards 
By  EDWARD  RYDE 

are  added  several  Chapters  on  Agriculture  aud  Landed 
Property,  by  PROFESSOR  DONALDSON. 

.:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


NO  MORE  LAWYERS'  BILLS. 

enlarged  aud  improved.  12mo.  cloth,  price  6s.  8d.  ■ do- 
ct-.  _ free,  7s.  2d. 

,ERY  MAN'S  OWN  LAWYER  A 

ANDYBOOK  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of  LAW  and  EQUITY 
4 the  Laws  relating  to  Patents  and  Trade  Marks  Contracts 

4e  mar  oof^i"1063'  F°n‘13  of  A«reement,  Bonds.  Notices,  Ac! 
de  to  architects,  surveyors,  builders.  Ac. 
iahnuui  ought  to  be  wltl 
: LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7 


ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWN  AY  CE 

lISSlISFPiiifi 

ING.  Professional  ■Uaistauce  generaiiv.  LEVELLI*  « *md 

;SPE(JTIVES,  COMPETITION  or 

'HER  DRAWINGS,  ELEVATIONS.  Ac.  — - 

rom  rough  sketches,  and  etched  or  coloured  ... 
ms  moderate. -Address,  T.  H.  14,  Argyle-st 


cally  PRE- 
the  first  stylo. 
* ‘ Argyle- 


fib.— A CIVIL  ENGINEERTT^i/, 

l,  rks  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANCY 


a PUPIL.  

Hieing  one  of  considerable  extent 
■ortunitics  for  the  acquirement 
SA.  B.  21,  Gresham-strcet,  E.C. 


c.,  T ECTURES  in  ENGINEERING,  &c.— 

n bo  obtained  on  addressing  the  Principal.  ’ 

WgINEEIT'WnTED,  by  the  Ferry 

SDMifiratffif.sUt,furl°fn  tlle,  .]ValIascy  Local  Board,  to  Prepare  Plans, 

WmksTor  the  mnteQnTVtleT  “nd  t0  T“ke  Char«0  of  the  whole 

17  pwio  ,!teai!’1'lte<'  Improvements  at  Seaoombo  and  Egre- 

^ Sleee  v!,Tp ' ] ‘b«>  River  Meraey.  consisting  of  Masonry,  Landing- 
* pl“''  ™p'  “a 

»mhS  p,“S53"  ''1°  t"‘  M “w™  to  mh  n 

— a“°miMvnied  by  testimonials,  addressed  to  “The 

Chairman  of  the  Ferry  Committee,”  to  be  sent  to  tho  Offices  of  the 
T-  a°Ca  lClurk'8  0,r,ce>-  Church-street,  Egreuiout?  near 

i Birkenhead  not  later  than  TWELVE  o'clock  at  noon  on  THURs/ 
DAY,  the  19th  day  of  SEPTEMBER  next.  -By  order 

be  Public  Offices^E^moutVmb  A^urt?i872.elk  10  “‘d  BOard- 

Oi  niTY  of  WINCHESTER.  — The  Town 

“at  oUTT  (oC0U,'ICU  are  A’01!1  t0  APPOINT  a SURVEYOR  for  the  said 
ro-  be’neinffitteH  raT  U*Ut,es,  0,1  ll‘V  4th  0ctober  next.  He  will  not 

he  no  K^,!,,d  ‘ W a l,aftn.e,f  ln  ">y  business  or  to  follow  any  business 
to  tlm  aUd  W!1,bc  re,i"ire<1 1°  devote  his  whole  attention 

to  the  discharge  of  every  duty  connected  with  the  office.  He  will  be 
required  to  perform  aU  the  duties  appertaiuing  to  the  office  under  the 
s.  f'u“|c|Pal  Corporation  Act.  tlie  Public  Health  Act  (1848).  and  the 
d.  Goverunient  Act  (1858),  and  the  Acts  incorporated  therewith? 

0 a , . e "oveml  bye-lows  iu  force  for  the  term  being  in  the  said  citv 

8 sucli  dutos  aVhe  °r/e!'a  01  Towu  Council  connexion  with 

4 ,e  m.U8t  be  well  acquamted  witli  the  making  and 

4 jmuiagoment  0f  roads,  streets,  and  pavements,  tho  taking  of  levels 

0 u™  ”7  ,abon,r  a“d  materials,  the  preparation  of  pious,  specifica- 
10  hiiiidinou  “tilnate8'  aIld  thf  mode  of  construction  and  erectiou  of 

0 biddings.  He  null  bo  required  to  give  security  for  the  due  performance 

6 oi  the  duties  of  Ins  office,  hiiuself  lu  2002.  and  one  surety  in  1002  The 

i »»"“ StaS'Si",7": •ssa.'sffaaftKar 

„ « ££££ 

=1  '“v" 10  “*■“  “7  «■»“- 

- o«„.  T“"  <*■*■ 

- TJOWN  TRAVELLER  WANTED,  to 

a .X  make  SALES  of  MATERIALS  to  BUILDERS. -Applications 

i ffiu“K  Txr:  a£i£!as225Sn£beD 

PURVEYOR’S  CLERK  WANTED.  Must 

D s?sa?^aa;"a!Sffi 

-r,  ^ AEC? ITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

re  T?  EQUIRED  (temporarily),  a first  - class 

I.  y DRAUGHTSMAN,  used  to  the  designing  of  Farm-buildings  — 
Apply  by  letter  to  X.  Y.  Z.  Post-office.  Wormwood-street  Citv 

'*  „ TO  DECORATORS. 

u CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT  for  a 

.1  /rn„W0  rfKIIVG  FOREMAN  of  DECORATORS.  Must  lie  a good 
designer  and  arabesque  painter.  Willing  to  make  up  his  time  with 
‘ r'r  Pm*1  ting,  Ac  First-class  character  for  industry  aud  sobriety 
indispensable.— Address,  by  letter,  to  954,  Office  of  "The  Builder."  F , 

' _T_  _ TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS.  1 

WANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT  practising  5 

T V in  the  North  of  England,  an  ASSISTANT,  weU  veraed  in  the 
vanous  styles  of  church,  street,  and  villa  architecture  ; rapid  at  per- 
spective,  a fair  colourist,  and  able  to  take  charge  of  an  office  wla-n 

“™'  “d  to'1™-,  to  i B.  c.  PuBt-  „ 

WAJNTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a first- 

l V V class  ESTIMATING  and  QUANTITY  CLERK,  who  cau  take 

1 of"  The  BuHder/ 0men4  °f  aud  Accounts. -Address,  916,  Office  A 

1-T-r  A vJ^0AD  SURVEYORS’  ASSISTANTS.  “ 

TA/ ANTED,  an  efficient  ASSISTANT, 

L„if?USi°™ed  l?  ac®urate  surveying,  levelling,  and  plotting 
and  general  office  work  —Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  terms,  age 
and  references,  to  SURVEYOR.  826.  Office  of  " The  Builder  " es 

WANTED,  TWO  or  THREE  GILDERS  a 

'h*wlm  * ™"'''  Bu“dm'  t 

W AA  TED,  a YOUTH,  of  good  character,  J,1 

, to  TRACE  DRAWINGS  aud  assist  gScrolly  in  the  office.-  f 
Apply,  by  letter,  with  references  and  salary  expected  to  CLARK  v ■ 
HOPE,  Horticultural  Engineers,  68.  Liouel-street,  Birmingham,  ^ 

WANTED,  m a CARPENTER’S  SHOP,  a 

V T strong  \ OUTH,  to  ASSIST  at  a small  STEAM  SAW-BENCH  "C 
and  make  himself  uselul.— Address,  with  full  particulars  ns  to  c0 
previous  occupation,  age,  aud  wages  required,  to  No  951  Offic  e of  Ca 
"The  Builder."  , ui  _ 

XVT ANTED,  several  first-class  HANDS,  of  ^ 

T T good  character,  to  DRAW  COPPER  SASH-BARS.  Must  be  tn 
competent  to  make  the  tools,  and  to  fit  and  solder  the  bars  into  iron  FC 
frames.-  Apply,  by  letter  (or  personally),  with  references,  and  state  m 

sswaaAss?' 4 H0™'  ****-*  “•  ■" 

■WANTED,  a good  JOBBING  BRICK-  V 

TV  LAYER,  for  a permanency.  Must  be  thoroughly  expert-  ’ 
euced,  and  capable  of  repairing  roofs,  setting  ranees  stoves  v,-  no 

Apply.  ROSS  & LYON,  112,  Fulham-road,  before  Eleven  in  the  pla 
morning.  Dn 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

T V class  GRAINER  and  MARBLER,  Piecework.— Address 

A.  G.  151,  Carltou-road,  Kentish-town,  N.W.  ’ \ 

■WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as  «” 

Surrey  TILE  MAKEB  — Addr888‘  E-  w-  New  Cottages,  North  Cheam, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS  ' ' rise 

Ty ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

V T lesjiectable  Sinn,  as  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZJEP  \ 
Will  not  object  to  make  himself  generally  useful. —Address  H B 51 ' V 

Lommore-streot,  Walworth-road.  ' V 

WANTED,  by  a JOINER,  of  long  experi-  ?! 

T,CIICC.  to  take  BOOKS  and  S1ANAGEMENT  of.si„,1||  I’lRM 
Private  Estate,  or  other  Engagement  of  Trust.-Addrcss,  .A  B.  Post!  I! 
office,  Bnrnsbury,  N.  \ 

WANTED,  a JOB  or  a CONSTANCY,  by  Sf 

TV  a plain  and  decorative  PAPERHANGER.  No  objection  to  

fill  up  tune  at  painting  if  required.  No  objection  to  country  — 
Address^W.  C.  45,  Wcllington-place,  Welling  ton -street,  Blackfriars-  ^7 
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TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS 

lNTED,  Occasional  EMPLOYMENT 

-The  QUANT1TY  SURVEYOR. — Address,  956? 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


— TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  JUNIOR 

U'ER.K’  *n  ‘V1  Architect's  Office.  First-class  reference  — 


Address,  M.B.  40,  Norih-sti 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUSIBERS. 


__  — - - — .o  ILiUUllillKS, 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 


i,  Walcot-square,  Keiinington-road’.  S. 

, TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS! 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER 

or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Can  do  Dlain  zlncwn-rlr 
fitting.  Ac.  Good 
Hackney-road,  E. 


TO  DECORATORS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  GRAINER, 

nX-Lal  BAPBBHaVNGF.It,  and  STENCILLER,  by  an  experienced 
practical  Man.  Can  measure  up  work,  and  understands  bookkeeping. 
B.  22.  KllSSPY.Tr,;i,l  Rnll. V 


TO  IRONMONGERS.  BUILDERS.  4 


GcorgeVroad,  Camberwell.  8.E. 


wA*; 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

TED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 

MAN  or  MANAGER  ill  the  above,  by  an  experienced  Man, 
med  to  measuring  and  estimating.  Fourteen  years' 
as,  882,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

W ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 

T T MAN  uf  BRICKLAYERS,  by  a man  of  thirty  years'  ex- 
- utry.  Con  lie  well  recommended.  No  nbjec- 
pointing  work.— Address,  D.  S.  the  Portland 
bone-street,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

T V CLERK.  Can  take  out  quantities,  measure  works,  estimate, 
Ac.  nnd  is  well  acquainted  with  accounts.  Agod  29.— Address,  A.  B.  5. 
Wal toil-street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  of  Trust  and 

T y Responsibility,  in  a Builder's,  Engineer's,  or  Architect's 
Office,  or  on  Works.  Has  had  considerable  experience  on  large 
London  jobs,  and  could  give  good  references.  Salary  moderate. — 
Address,  952,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  JUNIOR 

CLERK  ill  a BUILDER'S  OFFICE.  Good  references  from 


'ICE.  Good  r 
.',  materials,  aud  ii 
Mr.  Smith's,  20,  Hi 


voice-book. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  a Builder’s 

y y Office.  Town  or  country.  Age  31.  Good  references.  Wages 

' -B,  specifications,  estimates,  make  out  aud 

M superintend  works.  Understands  the 
A.  4,  Elizabeth-terrace,  Egliutou-road, 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK  of  WORKS.  First-class  refereuce.— Address.  J P 
No.  11,  Frith -street,  Soho. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  Four  years  in  last  employment. 
L Joiner  by  trade.  Town  or  country.— Address,  H.  O.  N.  100, 
reet,  Wandsworth. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS.  ” 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V practical  Man.  Can  take  out  quantities,  abstract,  and  bill  ; 


RANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

CLERK,  TRAVELLER,  or  any  Position  of  Trust,  by  a Young 
aged  26.  Has  been  engaged  in  the  building  aud  timber  trades. 
inces;unexceptiouable.—  Address,  J.  L.  2,  Bond-street,  Lloyd- 


W ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  (con- 

stant), by  a GRAINER,  MARBLER,  and  HOUSE  PAINTER, 


jj  , TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  of 

ba3  a VACANCY  in  his  Office  for  an 
1 der  " i -Prembun  moderate.— Address,  [964,  Office  of 


WANTED,  BRICKLAYER’S  WORK, 
.mSSKSV*-'"'-'  b-  "■  WILS<®.  «• 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

T y experienced  Mini.  Well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  building 
inter  and  Joiner  by  trade,  aged  35.  a SITUATION  as 
of  WORKS.  Just  completed  a three  years  and  three 
First-class  references. — Address,  Mr.  M.  13,  Hnstiiigs- 


t,  W.C 


TO  BUILDERS,  4tc. 

PANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

WORKING  FOREMAN  (Plasterer)  or  Piecework  l.i- . 
ienced  London  Workman.  Understands  plain  and  c 
' Well  experienced  in  getting  out  working  drawings. 

No  objection  to  town  or  country. — Ad- 
" ’ ' ” ' i,  Deptford,  8. E. 


rmuueutal 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  General 

V V ASSISTANT,  by  a thorough  BUILDERS'  CLERK.  Is  a 
' ' ' er  and  correspondent,  well  up  in  estimating,  making 

1 omissions,  and  acting  in  absenco  oi  principal, 
minted  with  tho  trade,  labour  prices,  4c. 

Tied.  Aged  29.— Address,  S.  S.  Post-office 


TO  ENGLISH  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

/"ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  age  21,  a 

SITUATION,  as  YARD  FOREMAN,  or  any  capacity  where 
ctical  knowledge  is  required.  Good  references. — Address,  G.  L. 
62,  Rotherhithe-street,  S.E. 

— TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  constant 

EMPLOYMENT  as  PLUMBER,  or  Three- Blanch  Hand, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

YXT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  23, 

V V Son  of  a Builder,  a SITUATION,  in  the  OFFICE,  or  Place  of 


-WT-T-  . WADERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  CARPENTER’S  or  JOINER’S 

working  up  materials. -Address,  J.  L.  Post-office,  Battersea-rise. 


Trust.  Fair  draughtsn 
carpentering,  liavi 
Peutonvilie-road. 


T0-C0NTRACT0S8, 


YXPANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

y V QAGEMENT  as  PAY  CLERK  or  CASHIER.  Th,, roughly 


conversant  with  the  <1  ... 

and  measuring  up  work.  First-t... 
Aged  20. — Address,  B.  J.  H.  Office  of  1 


dngs,  taking 
s references  and  testi 


■ 


THE  BUILDER, 


[Sept.  7,  1872. 


w 


'ANTED,  by  a fiist-rate  ARCHITECT- 

TURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  Satis- 
. • . ■ • > '■  th's.  329.  Gray  s-mn-road. 


factory  test  i no  .trials.— Address. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS.  4 c. 

VAf ANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  a RE- 

W ENGAGEMENT.  Working  drawings,  details,  and  usua. 
office  duties.  Excellent  references.  — Address,  T.  HODGES,  17 
Northampton  Park,  Cauonbury.  Loudon,  N. 


duties.  Excellent  reierences.  — au 
unpton  Park,  Cauonbury.  London,  N 


TO  WEST-END  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

■TIT-ANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  of  thoroughly 

V V practical  experience,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  MANAGER  or 
PRINCIPAL  CLERK  to  the  above.  Well  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  work  and  management  of  men. — Address,  1*55,  Office  of  ' The 
Builder."  


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


TTTANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

VV  ASSISTANT,  oil  ENGAGEMENT.  Aged  28.— Address, 


No.  944,  Office  of  " The  Builder 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

PLUMBER,  a JOB  or  CONSTANCY.  Would  not  object  to 


r r brandies  for  a permanency.  Good  n 

required.  Country  objected  to.— Address,  PLUMBER,  a 
Stationer,  SUver-street,  Kensington.  


TO  BUILDERS. 

thoroughly  practical 

REMAN  of  MASONS,  Of  twenty  ye  ' 

irience,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Just  finishing  a large  Bath  st 
Can  refer  to  Large  jobs  he  has  carried  out.  Elrst-class  referei 
n. — Address,  P.  C.  188,  Southwark  Bridee-road,  Borough,  S.E. 


WANTED,  by 

V T WORKING  FOREi 


"\1ITANTED,  by  an  experienced  BRICK- 

VV  LAYER.  BRICKWORK  or  POINTING.  Piecework.— Ad 


dress,  C.  F.  N.  8,  Cambridge-terrace,  Ingravc-sti 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


TIT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

V V SITUATION  as  good  PLUMBER.  Can  do  hotwater  work, 


rk.  4c.  Ca 

nee.  Town  or  country.— Address,  G.  R.  36,  Sussex- 
e,  Hammersmith. 


TTTANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

VV  aged  22.  a SITUATION  us  an  IMPROVER  in  the  CAR- 


. . aged  2 . _ .. 

PENTRY  and  JOINERY  BUSINESS.  Town  or  country.— A, 
r,  Draycot-terrace,  Sloane-square,  Chelsea. 


TO  DRAIN  PIPE  MERCHANTS  AND  OTHERS. 


"Y\T ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

V V SITUATION  as  WHARF  CLERK.  Aged  22.  Hus  had  31 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  AND  ARCHITECTS. 


W.  ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a RE- 

T V ENGAGEMENT  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  or  GENERAL 


FOREMAN  (Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade).  Tim 
■ of  the  largest  building  firms  in  London.  C, 
ects  and  late  employer.  —Address,  A.  Z.  Pos 


ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITU A- 

T T TfON,  in  WRITING  and  GRAINING,  as  IMPROVER. 


— Address,  W.  C.  Post-office, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


TTTANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T T TION  os  good  PLUMBER  and  PLAIN  ZINCWORKER. 


Does  not  mind  filling  up  lime  in  painting. 
Aged  26.  Town  or  country.— Address,  H.  W. 
Brampton,  S.W. 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


TT7" ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a constant 

V V SITUATION  us  PLUMBER  or  on  a job.  Can  do  plain  zinc 


JL  Advertiser,  a thoroughly  competent  Youn 
as  FOREMAN  and  SALESMAN  in  either  a 
Mahogany  and  Timber  Yard.  Has  a thorough 
the  trade,  also  a good  travelling  connexion  ; qi 
seventeen  years’  experience ; good  character,  & 
of  "The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


A the  PREPARATION  of  PLANS.  4c.  Sketch  designs,  c 
finished  sets  of  working  drawings  carefully  prepared,  either  froi 
rough  sketches  or  instructions.  Terms  moderate. — Address,  X.  1 
No.  49,  Great  Percy-street,  W.C. 


ST 


k3  TAKEN 
Matei 

seasoned  G fee 
6 inches  lj  Yellow  Deal  Doors 
bury  Post-office,  N. 


or  the  Trade,  c 
irepare  and  fix 
' ' by  2 feet  ( 


Private  Contract  Labour 
’ required.  A quantity  of  \ 
nches,  and  6 feet  6 Inches  by  2 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

J^E  - ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  by  an 


ASSISTANT.— Address,  8PE 


Quantity 

ESTIMATOR,  c 


upwards  of  twenty  y 


prices,  oilers  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  in 
reasonable  terms.  References  if  required. - 
25,  Thorn  ton-street,  Brix  ton-road,  S.W. 


Q 


,U ANTITIES  and  MEASURING.  - 


f considerable  experience  i 


&c.  can  give  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  to  Arcliitecta  ai 
Would  have  no  objection  to  undertake  the  books  and  a- 
Builder.— SURVEYOR,  128,  Stanhope-street,  Hampstead-i 


)LUMBER’S  WORK— A f 

MECHANIC  wants  a JOB.  Understands  the  nev 
. conversions. — Address,  918,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


r\  RAINING  WANTED,  by  a practical 

VJT  Man,  WORK,  by  piece  or  job. — Address,  W.  K.  7,  North-row, 


F1 


PRIZE  MEDALS. 


and  DECORATIVE  WORK,  at  Moderate  Priccf 
lens  can  be  seen  ut  the  Crystal  Palace,  near  the  en 
the  High  Level  Station, 

Country  Orders  punctually  attended  to. 

W.  READ,  437,  BRIXTON  ROAD,  BR1XTON,  i 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  OTHERS.  HPO 

A FIRST-CLASS  QUANTITY  TAKER,  1 

MEASURER,  and  DRAUGHTSMAN  wants  a Temporary  TICE,® 
ENGAGEMENT,  or  Occasional  Employment,  in  Town  ™ etl‘r\ 

Twelve  years'  experience.  Highest  references.  Terms,  about  lOs^  per  letter, 
day  -Address,  SURVEYOR,  94,  Langford-road,  Haverstock-hiU, N . W . 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  had  four  years’  j , 

iA  experience  in  a Borough  Surveyor’s  Office,  and  whohassmee  Funiiti 
been  twelve  months  in  an  Architect  and  Surveyor  s Office,  is  desirous  Cause  < 
of  obtaining  a SITUATION  as  ASSISTANT.  Good  references.-  to  R.  F 
Address.  SURVEYOR,  All  Saints’  Chambers,  Derby.  

\ DVERTISER,  with  many  years’  experience  ' |'u 

A\  in  the  execution  of  engineering  works  of  a sanitary  nature,  and  t 

coiiqict  eii  tto  surrey.  level,  prepare  of  the 

desires  EMPLOYMENT.— Address.  L. 83,  Courier  Office,  Liverpool.  wmT 

A RCHITEC TURAL  ASSISTANT.—  npo 

i\  WANTED  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  Permanent  or  otherwise.  1 

X7u-n  or  country.  Good  references. -Address,  K.  Masomo  Hall,  Tod  quenc? 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS.  

A N ASSISTANT,  of  six  years’  experience  -qu 

A in  London,  seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a neat  draughts- 

lnxn  and  canprepare  plans  and  detail  drawings  from  rough  sketches.  , 

Goo,i  references.  No  objection  to  country.  Aged  2J.-Address,  R.  B.  workgl 
Vn  -mi.  Elm-road,  Camden-square,  N.W.  the  bu 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  ...  

v FIRST-CLASS  General  ASSISTANT 

A_  requires  an’ ENGAGEMENT.  Eleven  years  in  one  situation.  U 1 
not  so  much  an  object  as  a penuanency  -Address,  C.  No.  7, 
Sm^ren-grove.  Bird-in-Bush-road.  Peokham,  S E.  Art  De 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS.  Mathei 

\ PRACTICAL  ASSISTANT,  of  long 

t^r<£^ssi^r3£.  gsis  aassr  T 

TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  4c.  ^ * 

AS  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  MEA- 
TY SURINQ  CLERK.— WANTED,  EMPLOVUEST.  u .low. 
citiwc  tEwponve?  or  pcrai.iieot,  1'T  the  Advertise!— Address,  X. 

Tench,  Straud-on-the-Green,  Chiswick,  W. 

TO  TIMBER  AND  GENERAL  MERCHANTS. 

A S TRAVELLER,  or  Otherwise.  — The 

/V  Advertiser  will  shortly  be  open  for  a RE-ENG  AGEMENT  as 
atote.  Has  a knowledge  of  the  building  trade  i-irst-class  references. 

Address.  P.  P.  6.  Clifton-placo,  Upper  North-street,  Brighton. 

TO  SIASTER  MASONS  AND  OTHERS. 

A S FOREMAN,  or  WORKING  FORE-  „„ 

r\  MAN  of  MASONS.  Good  knowledge  of  building  operations ; 9,  9s 

nvoerieiiee  ; can  prepare  a ueat  drawing  : is  a good  carter  ami  Theoc 
KS  unexcepliomible  references.  Country  preferred. -Ad-  mnllu 
dress  917  Office  of  "The  Builder."  catalc 

A CARPENTER  wants  EMPLOYMENT 

A ns  JOBB1  NO  HAND.  Well  used  to  all  kinds  of  repairs  Wages  tx 
moderate. — Address,  W.  26,  Cator-strect,  St.  George  s - rood,  Cum-  U 

A N experienced  PAPEHHANGER  is  in  B» 

A WANT  of  EMPLOYMENT,  by  the  piece  or  day-work  would  aize3 
beiweferrwl  if  constant,  and  to  fill  up  time  with  the  painters.  Ton  n Dec0 
or  country  —Address,  A.  B.  20.  Sutherland-street.  I imlico,  S.M  . , 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  desirous  of  about  six 

A months’ EMPLOYMENT.  Has  been  several  years  at  the  car- 
peiitering.  Wages,  6Jd-  Address,  T.  R.  J6,  White  Lion-street,  N. 

V MARRIED  MAN  would  be  glad  to  meet 

f\  will,  constant  EMPLOYMENT,  in  Town  or  country,  as 

IMA  INTER,  GLAZIER,  PAPERHANGER,  and  PLAIN  G RAINER. 

■ Fow  years’  good  reference.  Wages,  28s.  per  week. -Address,  A.  B.  3,  £ 

Millman-row.  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

, YMLERK  of  WORICS.-W ANTED,  a RE- 

c fSSrtStRSSS  w 

Watford,  Herts.  of  J 

GtLERK  of  WORKS— WANTED,  a RE-  » 

e \ J ENGAGEMENT,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and  experienced 

N Jffiu  Just  completed  large  silk-mills  in  Nottingham,  and  is  at  the 

il  ft  Kill,. ■liiitcudiu"  the  large  Wesleyan  Chapel  ill  Mansfield-  T 

S TH’oSiS  BTAFFOED,  S».  1 

ei  for., Hue-street.  Peas  Hill-road,  Nottingham. 

fMLERK  of  WORKS.  — Tlic  Advertiser 

having  Just  finished  SUPERINTENDING  the  ERECTION  of 

V*  m i veiiiv  in  the  cnimtrv  (under  an  eminent  London  archi- 
ll tecU^is deilroua'of another  ENGAGEMENT.- Ad, Uess,  X.  Y.  13.  Park- 
or  street.  Marylebone.  London,  N.W  ^ 

“■  nONTEACT  WORK  WANTED, 

1 J GILDING  or  GRAINING.  Labour  and  materials  found.  In 

Y town  or  country. -T.  B.  5,  William-street,  Kensington,  W. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS  OR  UPHOLSTERERS. 

"[EMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  in  the  above, 

Ct  I’l  i ,v  a Young  Man  (a  Gilder),  where  he  would  make  himself  use- 
fuT— Address,  P.  H.  327,  New  North-road,  Islington,  N. 

n CROYDON,  SURREY.  — To  TIMBER- 

V J MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS. — TO  BE  S9LD, 
l.vPrivate  Contract  (in  consetiuence  of  the  death  of  the  surviving  i 

uroprietor)  all  those  commodious  and  substantially-erected  STEAM  t 

id  SAWING  PLANING,  and  MOULDING  MILLS,  together  with  the  ! 

ha  GOODWILL  of  the  BUSINESS,  and  the  whole  of  the  modern  l« 

iih  machinery  steam-engine,  aud  sawing-knives,  fixtures,  gear,  plant,  1 

,on  sheds,  and  stock-in-trade,  situated  in  the  Morbiud-road  Croydon,  hi  ft 

JR  the  county  of  Surrey,  late  the  property  of  Mr.  Cate,  firm  of  A.  P.  1 It 

’ Rvarn  & Co.  The  business  is  an  old-established  one,  and  has  been  |{ 

successfully  carried  on  for  many  years  by  the  late  proprietors  ; aud  1} 
a the  machinery,  which  has  bee.;  elected  at  considerable  expense,  is  ot  ft 

A the  most  modern  invention.  The  business  may  be  entered  upon  and  fl 

UT  possession  had  immediately.— For  further  p:irtieulars.  and  to  treat.  U 
NS,  apply  to  Messrs.  PODMORE  4 MARTIN.  Estate  Agents,  Croydon  ; or  I 
:rs.  Messrs.  DRUMMONDS.  ROBINSON,  4 TILL.  Solicitors,  Croydon.  " 

»■"  4 DYANTAGEOUS  gas  WORKS  FOR 

J\_  SALE,  CUBA. 

[tSS  The  Proprietor  of  these  Works,  which  are  situate  at  a town  in  the 

ons  Island  of  Cuba,  of  growing  importance,  is  willing  to  treat  for  the 
SALE  to  a single  individual  or  a company.  The  concern  is  now  in 
full  work,  under  a favourable  municipal  concession  or  monopoly,  and 
pays  over  9 per  cent,  per  annum  net  profit,  which  will  be  further 

Cal  augmented  as  the  population  increases.  32,0001.  will  cover  the  capital 

required  for  the  entire  purchase.  There  are  also  some  waterworks  q 
close  by,  the  plant  of  which  can  be  purchased  for  45,0004.  if  ce 

required.  . B 

The  matter  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  promoters  of  companies 
ri  or  an  engineer,  who  can  form  a joint-stock  enterprise,  as  he  could  pro- 
1_T,  jj1(.  interest  of  his  friends  by  going  out  as  engineer  and  manager, 

securing  thereby  an  excellent  appointment,  and  being  able  also  to 
[rom  practise  his  profession  in  other  engineering  works  of  the  island. 

The  proprietor  is  now  in  Europe,  but  for  farther  particulars, 
plans,  4c.  apply  to  his  agents.  Messrs.  WIT. Li  AM  COHEN  & CO. 
Merchants,  1,  Bisbopsgate  Churchyard,  City,  E.C.  •* 

ill  but  improving  COUNTRY  I 
J BE  DISPOSED  OF.  the  adv. 
ivemment  appointment— 
ray-street,  Hertford. 


E DISPOSED  OF,  a good  JOINER'S  BUSINESS  and. 
-e  Shop,  doing  a good  trade.  Sum  required  is  verv 
leaving,  matters  not  at  ail  to  do  with  the  buslnt 
Joiner,  4c.  Aylesbury-street,  Fenny  Stratford. 


Terms  moderate.— Apply  t 


10  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS, 

3.— TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediately,  i~ 
tii  of  the  proprietor,  one  of  the  best  and 
esses  within  fifty  miles  of  Loudon.—  Ap 
hltect  and  Surveyor,  High-street,  Bedford^ 


ion  at  the  West-end.  Rent  low.  Dwelling- 
idjoiuing.  Old-established  ; together  with  the  f 
Hi.— Address,  G.  W.  T.  care  of  Housekeeper. 


[TANLEY, 


Manufacturer  of  MAI 

JMENTS  to  H.M.  Government,  Sciet 
of  India,  Admiralty.  Ac.  Only  Prize 
on,  1862,  for  excellence  of  construe 


W.  E.  A R 0 H B IT 

Westminster  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  near  Astley's  7 


Manufacturers  of  the  Original  Pattern  Gravatt  Dump; 
1 List  of  Prices:— Best  10-inch  Dumpy  Level,  c 
tto  with  compass,  104. 10a  ; 14-inch  ditto.  111.  11s.  anc 

,es  equally  low.  An  inspection  will  prove  tho  inst 
: surpassed  in  quality,  accuracy,  or  price.  Illustrate 
. 1 - c<  stamps.  N.B. 


& E.  HERBERT,  MODELI 

242.  EUSTON  ROAD,  N.'" 


I HERBERT,  of  Parker-street.  Di 
icTurera  of  Ceiling  Flowers.  Royal  Arms.  Shop-front 
, Vases,  Terminals,  Coiuiuiis,  ^Cojautluan^Caiutn 

T'^Tpiostor  1 Keene’s.  Parian,  Martin's,  Portland,. 


Gelatine  Moulds  made  for  the  Trade. 

Gelatine  for  Moulding,  Is.  9iL  per  lb. 

White  Fine  Plaster  for  Casting.  2s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Tilin’  Coloured  ditto,  2a  3d.  per  cwt. 


r„,  M Booa  Pjvtti <»»« 'S  ‘ 

especially  in  places  subject  to  damp  and  ''ermm.  ^ims  . 
1 '-used  for  "«■' 

ting  the 


generation  of  ammonia.  For  Estii 
apply  co  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  1 5.  Fish-s) 
Country  Builders  supplied  with  Asphal-  •"* 
lgs,  Barn-floors,  4c.  with  Instructions  to 


HANCOCK’S  INDIARUBBER  1 

PIPES  for  WATERING  GARDENS,  LAWNS,  l 


Made  in  60  feet  lei 
best  make  only. 

Brass  branches,  v 
cocks,  jets,  and  spre 
union  Joints  for  conn 
size  hose. 

HOSE  REELS  I 
iron  or  painted)  fo 
up  the  hose. 

Orders  promptly  ! 
l and  illustrated  pri( 
J application. 

J JAMES  LYNE  H. 


w 


INDOW  BLI 
E.  ADKINS, 


132, 


OUTSIDE  SUN-Sj 

AND  SPRING-ROLLER  Mi.' 
TO  THE  TRADE. 
Patent  Self-adjusting  Venetian 
requiring  no  Fastenings  for  t 


Illustrated  List  of  P 


will  l 


BELLMAN  & IYEY, 
GENEKAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLASTI 
Manufacturers  of 
BCAGLIOLA  MARBLE 

SUPERIOR  PLASTER  OF  PARIS.! 
This  Plaster,  made  expressly  for  their  own  Business,  is.  t 
1 its  extreme  lightness  in  weight  insures  a savrj 
ccuu  u.,e,  from  its  covering  one-third  more  superflckl 

FEXZE  MEDALS 

i awarded  Messrs.  Bellman  4 Ivey  for  their  Work, 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  again  in  1862.  1 
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Canterbury  Cathedral : the  Fire  arid  its 
Effects. 


v“  ^ \ modern  Canter- 

HuHnubl  bury  pilgrim  along 

J)  the  high-road  from 

c L / London  at  last 

reaches  the 

f 1 l\  “little  town, 

wl  b* *^  Which  that  ycleped  is  Bob 

TP.rUL— — Ml  up  and  down, 

r r I tinder  the  Blee  in  Canter- 
bury  way." 

BL  /gsta  j-/7  Or,  in  more  prosaic 

JL  3 language  than 

Chaucer’s,  he  finds 
at  Harbledovra  the 
last  ascent  and  descent  in  the  road  that  is  to 
lead  him  into  the  city, — in  the  valley  of  the 
Stour.  In  the  course  of  that  descent  he  pro- 
bably reflects  that  his  predecessors,  in  the  days 
of  quaint  dresses,  caught  sight  on  the  very  hill- 
brow  of  the  huge  temple  now  hidden  therefrom 
by  pleasant  planting.  When  the  great  pyramidal 
mass  is  suddenly  seen,  outlined  against  the  green 
downs  in  the  distance, — the  central  tower  relieved 
against,  let  us  say,  the  transparent  pearly  clouds 
lighted  through  by  the  early  morning  sun ; — the 
'Spectator  is  on  the  produced  east  and  weBt 
axis ; — the  building,  seen  from  the  raised  road, 
and  as  rigidly  symmetrical  as  a soldier  at  drill, 
with  its  exact  balance  approaching  an  architect’s 
elevation  more  nearly  than  anything  else  in 
nature.  Thus,  he  does  not  from  this  historic 
road  get  in  the  distance  any  indication  of  the 
something  strange  that,  in  the  shape  of  a large, 
intensely  black  gap,  attracts  the  attention  of 
another  wayfarer  approaching  from  Sandwich ; — 
when  imitating  in  the  main  Cceur  de  Lion’s 
(March,  A.D.  1194)  pedestrian  method ; but,  in 
vagrancy  of  bouI  and  freedom  from  traditional 
disciplinary  peas,  following  the  prospect-com- 
manding footpath  over  the  quiet  sheep-haunted 
downs. 

Passing  'eastwards  along  the  broad  gravel, 
skirting  the  trim  grass  spread  round  the  south 
walls  of  the  cathedral,  the  eastern  arm  is 
reached  after  going  by  the  first  transept,  running 
north  and  south  from  the  majestic  Bell  Harry 
Tower  over  the  crossing.  Five  bays  from  the 
tower  the  second  transept  comes  forward  (about 
10  ft.  internally)  beyond  the  well-pronounced 
western  cross,  and  as  tall  and  forcible  as  the 
choir  itself.  The  cathedral,  with  these  and  other 
bold  projecting  masses,  conveys  on  the  outside 
the  impression  of  immense  internal  area, — an 
impression  hardly  justified  in  the  interior  owing 
to  the  many  differences  of  level ; and,  perhaps 
one  may  add,  that  the  building  rarely  looks  all 
its  prodigious  length,  for  which  accidents  of  site 
and  the  comparative  shortness  of  its  westei'n 
limb  are  of  course  also  in  part  responsible. 
About  in  a line  with  the  centre  of  the  piers 
between  the  second  and  third  bays,  moving  still 
eastwards  from  the  Bouth-eastem  transept,  the 
ridge  of  the  steep-pitched,  lead-covered  roof 
which  the  eye  has  followed  from  the  centra^ 
tower,  and  down  the  transept  and  round  to  this 
point,  suddenly  ceases ; and  a ragged,  raking 
line  of  leadwork,  broken  by  some  half-dozen 
blackened  rafter. couples  jagging  out  above; 


eventually  meets  the  lead  parapet  about  a bay 
and  a half  further  to  the  east.  A dark  cavernous 
space  shows  itself  when  looked  at  from  beyond 
the  eastern  wall  of  Becket’s  Crown.  The  two 
bays  eastward  of  the  south-eastern  transept 
have  their  sides  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  build- 
ing ; then, — as  all  who  have  once  caught  sight  of 
the  inside  of  the  choir  will  not  fail  to  recollect, — 
the  side  walls  begin  to  converge.  As  the 
chapels  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Andrew, — excre- 
scent chapels  beyond  the  choir  aisle  of  the 
(shorter)  older  church, — were  not  to  be  removed, 
they  “ would  not  allow  the  breadth  of  the  choir 
to  proceed  in  the  direct  line.”  These  con- 
verging walls  last  for  two  bays,  when  the 
present  screen,  forming,  what  we  will  call, 
the  east  end  of  the  choir,  is  reached, — for  two 
bays  further  the  walls  are  ruled  by  the  axis. 
A crook  outwards  of  6 in.  each  side  corrects 
the  passage,  and  we  reach  into  the  semicircular 
apsidal  end  (divided  into  five  sections)  of  the 
Trinity  Chapel.  Practically,  it  is  from  the 
beginning  of  the  bold  convergence  of  the  walls 
that  the  east  part  of  the  choir  is  roofless ; the 
vault  (not  a roof,  but  a ceiling)  of  course,  how- 
ever, remaining  intact  over  both  choir  and 
Trinity  Chapel.  From  the  Green  Court  on 
the  north, — looking  over  the  ivy-covered  ruins 
of  the  Priory,  and  consequently  from  a greater 
distance, — the  details  are  seen  to  be  similar;  but 
the  eye,  guided  by  the  imagination,  is  ablo  to  fill 
in  among  the  lines  of  that  less  angular  perspec- 
tive the  missing  80  ft.  of  straight  ridge,  and  to 
trace  in  air  the  sloping  line  of  the  semi-cone  as 
it  stood  aforetime  black  against  the  morning  sun. 

Looking  up  inside  the  Trinity  Chapel,  the 
vaulting  is  seen  to  have  absorbed  some  of  the 
water  profusely  poured  out  above  it.  The  tas- 
de-charge  and  the  ribs  are  of  Caen  stone,  the 
filling-in  of  clunch  and  Falaise  tufa,  w’hitened 
to  a surface  on  the  underside.  The  bosses, 
Pierced  with  cradle-holes, — one  in  the  cross  arch 
at  the  spring  of  the  apse,  and  another  a bay  and 
a half  westward, — happened  to  be  well  placed  for 
the  passage  of  the  liquid  lead  dripping  on  the 
back  of  the  vault  from  the  blazing  roof.  On  the 
rough  decayed  surfaces  of  the  Purbeck  slabs 
that  occupy  the  site  of  the  Becket  shrine,  frag- 
ments of  the  lead  remain  ; but  on  the  patterned 
pavement,  the  “ Opus  Alexandrinum,” — covering 
the  floor  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  present 
choir-screen, — there  are  no  traces  of  the  several 
pounds  of  metal  that  streamed  down  there. 
Through  the  holes  further  westward  water 
came,  sufficient  to  float  over  the  surfaces  of  the 
polished  Purbeck  floor,  and  the  steps  of  the 
altar;  and  alarmed  the  well-intentioned  assist- 
ants into  removing  the  altar,  tearing  up  the 
altar  rails,  unlining  the  pulpit  and  throne,  and 
seeking  out  the  readiest  means  of  sawing  the 
fixed  seats  from  their  cills.  The  reliques  of  the 
Black  Prince  attached  to  a beam  (over  his  tomb), 
at  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  caps  of  the  piers 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Trinity  Chapel,  were 
all  taken  down,  and  placed  away  in  safety. 
The  shield,  chapeau  and  helm,  surcoat,  latten 
gauntlets,  and  leather  scabbard,  with  the  buckle 
and  fragment  of  belt  attached,  have  all  been 
replaced  in  the  position  they  have  so  long  occu- 
pied,— a concession  to  the  feelings  of  the  very 
numerous  visitors  brought  here  by  the  circum- 
stances and  the  holiday  season.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  A. 
Hartshome  will  shortly  be  acted  on,  and  a strong 
glass  case,  in  the  aisle  of  the  chapel,  preserve 
from  air  and  moisture  the  perishing  crimson 
velvet,  brown  with  age,  and  the  other  perishable 
materials,  that  in  about  five  years’  time  will  for 
five  centuries  have  been  among  the  treasures  of 
this  cathedral  ; and  are  now  the  most  ancient 
and  complete  remains  of  the  kind  in  existence.* 


* It  has  been  asserted  several  times  recently  that  the 
reliques  have  clung  to  the  beam  undisturbed  for  centuries. 
This  is,  however,  an  error.  The  leopard  (or  lion)  crest — 
of  pasteboard,  coated  with  plastic  material,  in  which  the 


The  eastern  end  is  said  to  have  been  filled  with 
steam  from  water  rushing  through  with  and  fall- 
ing on  the  molten  load  on  the  floor ; and  in  time 
by  every  opening  wood-smoke  reached  the  inside 
of  the  building,  filling  all  down  to  the  west  of  the 
nave  with  a blue  haze.  The  stained-glass  win- 
dows on  the  north  side  of  the  Trinity  Chapel — 
brilliantly  lighted  up  from  the  outside  by  the 
fierce  light  above — and  streams  of  luminous 
metal,  10  ft.  in  length,  rushing  down  at  inter- 
vals ; — the  whole,  viewed  from  the  south-eastern 
transept,  is  said  to  have  been  a scene  of  weird 
awful  beauty. 

Mounting  and  passing  along  the  roof  of  the 
south-eastern  transept,  all  that  will  stand  by 
itself  is  seen  still  in  its  place, — charred  timbers, 
bending  parapets,  &c.  Of  the  roof  over  80  ft. 
in  length,  by  widths  of  50  ft.  to  35  ft.,  the  few 
beams  and  fragments  here  and  there,  a mass  of 
charcoal  on  the  green  below,  and  black  powder 
profusely  scattered  on  every  lower  roof,  are  the 
remains.  The  back  of  the  vaulting  is  being 
covered  with  a strong  cement  rendering,  so  that 
this  small  model  of  rounded  chalk-downs  may 
throw  any  rain-water  well  into  the  hollows  of  the 
vault  pockets.  These, — never  more  than  5 ft.  6 in. 
deep  below  the  backs  of  the  vault  ridges, — have 
little  windows  to  light  them  (3  ft.  8 in.  by  11  in.)  ; 
and  through  these,  now  deprived  of  glass,  the 
water  will  run  out  on  to  the  aisle  roofs.  As  the 
liquid  metal  ran  down  the  vault  slopes  into  the 
pockets,  and  formed  a level  floor  when  it  reached 
these  window-cills,  it  enabled  fresh  melted  metal 
to  find  its  way  out  on  to  the  water  tables  of  the 
buttresses  immediately  below ; and  further  down 
(in  parts  4 in.  thick)  on  to  the  flying  arches  con- 
veying vault-thrust  to  the  outside  of  the  aisles. 
Dropping  tears  in  shining  metal,  knotted  inter- 
laced tails,  and  many  another  eccentricity,  are 
here  to  be  found,  where  fresh  melted  metal  has 
run  in  among  cooled  and  cooling  streams.  A 
solid  cast-lead  table  raised  out  of  one  of  the 
pockets  is  seen  by  a moment’s  calculation  to 
weigh  1£  to  li  ton  (in  parts  44  in.  thick) . 
It  must  be  slit  up  into  lumps  not  much  over 
1 ft.  Buper.  before  it  can  be  with  comfort  (and 
safety)  conveyed  to  the  hoist  at  Becket’s  Crown. 
The  walls  show  3 ft.  7 in.  wide  to  the  splay  of 
the  cornice,  situated  about  9 in.  out  from  the 
face  of  the  wall  below.  On  the  outer  edge  the 
wooden*  lead-covered  parapet  stood, — from  3 ft. 
to  1 ft.  11  in.  high  where  remaining  on  the  north 
side,  giving  the  awkward  raking  lines  so  judi- 
ciously replaced  by  the  horizontal  top  in  the  recon- 
structed south-eastern  transept  roof.  It  was  from 
the  covering  strips  of  the  tops  of  these  parapets 
that  the  stained  glass  windows  ran  their  greatest 
risk.  When  the  insides  of  the  parapets  were 
burnt,  these  long  lead  ribbons  hung  over  and 
flapped  to  and  fro.  (Probably,  however,  not  a 
score  pieces  of  the  glass  have  been  knocked  out 
by  all  the  accidents.)  When  the  parapets  burnt 
through — the  lead  from  the  outer  surfaces  fell 
on  window-cills,  strings,  hood-moulds,  and  aisle- 
roofs;  bucketfuls  of  what  looks  like  short  lengths 
of  the  wire  for  silver  filagree  have  been  gathered 
from  the  lower  levels.  Inside  the  parapet  two 
wall-plates  carry  heel-pieces  (or  sleepers)  7 in.  by 
6 in.,  projecting  inwards  15  in.  to  2 ft.,  according 
to  position ; inclined  struts,  6 in.  by_4  in.,  Btart 
upwards  from  their  ends,  forming  “ knees  ” at 
the  bottom ; rafters,  1 ft.  8 in.  apart,  are  7 in. 

shaggy  locks  are  moulded— fell  off  the  chapeau  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  was  carefully  re-connected.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  jupon  was  taken  down  and  lined  with 
leather,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  falling  to  pieces.  About 
forty  years  ago,  when  the  Duchess  of  Kent  brought  the 
Princess  Victoria  to  the  cathedral,  all  were  taken  down, 
and  placed  so  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  England 
might  touch  aud  see  in  detail  some  of  the  personal  and 
other  reliques  of  one  of  the  most  famous  members  of  her 
family. 

* A suggestion  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Denison, — "It  would  not 
cost  much  gradually  to  replace  all  the  wooden  gutters  of 
the  cathedrals  with  stone,  and  then  such  accidents  would 
be  impossible,”  is  not  without  its  practical  value.  Stone 
parapets  have,  however,  not  been  contemplated  in  the 
roofs  at  Canterbury.  The  space  from  the  front  edge  of 
the  cornice  of  the  choir  (on  the  level  of  the  lop  of  the 
wall)  to  the  starting  of  the  roof-slope  [12  in.  above  the 
cornice]  is  only  14  in. 
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by  5 in. ; 4 in.  by  £ in.  longitudinal  battens,  3 in. 
apart,  support  the  lead ; collars  and  inclined 
braces  complete  the  roof.  The  whole  of  the 
timber  is  oak  and  chesnut,  aud  very  dry. 

Seeing  thus  the  shape  of  the  work,— the  story 
of  the  fire  in  its  best  authenticated  forms,  seems 
very  simple.  A plumber  and  man  on  Tuesday,* 
the  3rd  of  September,  were  at  10  30  a.m.  at 
work  in  the  south  gutter,  over  the  Trinity  Chapel. 
The  tool -bag  must  have  stood  over  the  fourth 
pier  eastwards  from  the  transept,  as  the  tools 
have  been  dug  out  of  the  lead  in  the  pocket 
below.  The  fire  began,  however,  somewhere 
between  this  point  and  the  springing  of  the  apse. 
The  plumber,  by  the  way,  is  stated  on  all  hands 
to  be  a very  steady,  trustworthy  man,  seven  or 
eight  years  in  his  present  employ.  A peculiar 
“ whirring  sound  ” inside  the  roof,  led  them 
to  go  inside,  when  they  found  three  of 
“ the  knees,”  described  above,  on  fire.  The  best 
conjecture  seems  to  be  that  the  dry  twigs,  straw, 
and  similar  debris,  carried  into  the  roofs  by 
birds,  and  which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  clear 
at  intervals  out  of  the  vault-pockets,  had  caught 
fire  from  a spark  that  had  in  some  way  passed 
through  the  roof  covering;  perhaps  under  a 
sheet  raised  a little  at  the  bottom  by  the  wind ; 
— the  surface  of  the  pocket  at  the  spring  of  the 
apse  was  only  32  in.  under  the  timber  knee.  After 
efforts  to  extinguish  with  water,  with  additional 
water  fetched  up  from  the  crypt,  and  to  “ rub 
out  ” the  fire  with  sail  cloth, — the  authorities 
were  informed ; the  bell  tolled  ; ‘ military, 
citizens,  and  fire  brigades  assembled.  The  fire 
had  then  run  up  to  the  ridge,  and  was  giving  out 
smoke  and  flame  (about  11  o’clock).  Air  to 
feed  the  fire  came  from  the  various  openings 
under  the  gutters,  from  the  doors  into  the 
western  roofs,  and  through  the  lead  laps ; the 
roofs  were,  however,  so  filled  with  suffocating 
smoke,  that  endeavours  to  reach  the  fire  from 
the  transepts  failed.  Then  followed  the  efforts 
to  obtain  water, — effected  at  last  by  junction 
to  one  of  the  hydrants  in  Burgage-street  in 
a direct  line  south  of  the  choir;  and  the 
hose,  about  700  ft.  long,  was  carried  over  a 
wall  and  through  'gardens,  hung  up  by  ropes, 
and  carried  aloft.  Mr.  Andrews,  superintendent 
of  the  cathedral  gasworks,  reaching — by  ladder 
from  the  roof  of  St.  Anselm’s  Chapel, — a 
dormer  intended  for  access  to  the  choir  gutters 
from  the  inside  of  the  roof,  Bituated  just  by 
the  west  angle  of  the  converging  walls,  entered  I 
with  the  hose  (12  o’clock),  and  began  to  play  on 
the  most  western  portion  of  the  flames,  then 
licking  along  the  upper  part  of  the  roof ; and  at 
once  saw  them  yield  to  the  water.  Once  the 
progress  stopped,  the  beating  back  of  the  flame 
on  the  parts  already  alight  followed.  Another 
hose  had  played  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
lead  from  the  ground  without  any  good  result ; 
but  when  carried  (12T5)  through  one  of  the 
little  windows  mentioned  above  a useful  addi- 
tional stream  was  poured  out.  By  half-past 
twelve  the  whole  was  seen  to  be  extinguished. 
The  south  aisle  roof  was  set  on  fire  in  two 
bays,  but  put  out  after  only  trifling  damage 
had  been  done.  Buckets  of  water  on  the 
pockets  — containing  charred  smouldering 
timber, — kept  all  so  well  at  rest,  that  (about 
2 o’clock)  an  enterprising  photographer  was 
allowing  the  sun  to  depict  a group  ranged  across 
the  vault  under  the  part-burnt  roof.  At  4 
o’clock  the  authorities  held  the  evening  service, 
so  as  not  to  break  a continuity  of  custom  ex- 
tending over  centuries ; and,  in  the  smoke-filled 
choir,  the  whole  of  the  chapter  in  residence  in 
the  proper  Psalm  (xviii.)  found  expression  for 
the  sense  of  victory  over  a conquered  enemy. 

Cathedral  authorities,  fire  brigades,  soldiery, 
and  townspeople  seem  to  have  pulled  together 
with  the  oneness  of  purpose  proper  on  such 
occasions.  With  the  ready  gallantry,  and  great 
personal  risks  in  all  quick  movements  at  such 
high  levels,  it  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that 
absolutely  no  important  injuries  are  mentioned.f 


* The  fire  that  injured  the  choir  finished  by  Prior 
Conrad  |(dedicated  1130),  broke  out  5th  of  September, 
1174,  a date  that  has  been  remarked  upon  by  those  who 
note  odd  (failures  of)  coincidence.  To  that  fire  we  own 
the  work  carried  on  in  the  next  ten  years, — the  dignified 
and  elegant  designs  of  William  of  Sens,  and  William  the 
Englishman,  recently  imperilled.  Dean  Stanley,  “ Memo- 
rials,” 4th  edition,  p.  205,  does  not  pass  without  notice — 
what  Langton  (1221)  had  not  failed  to  point  out, — the 
Tuesday  in  the  past  history  of  this  Foundation.  On 
Tuesday  (the  29th  December,  1170,=4th  January  new 
style).  Becket  was  murdered  : on  Tuesday  (the  7th  July, 
1220),  the  “ Translation ” of  his  relics  from  the  crypt  to 
the  new  shrine  took  place. 

t Perhaps  the  soldiers  showed  some  excess  of  zeal  when 
they  cut  and  pulled  up  the  lead  of  the  west  valley  where 
the  roof  of  the  north-east  transept  abuts  ; and  more  still 
when  they  used  the  axe  on  the  sheets  next  to  Bell  Harry 


Mr.  Andrews,  wbo  appears  to  have  shown  a cool 
determination  in  every  way  admirable,  and 
whose  entrance  inside  the  roofs  was  evidently 
the  turning-point  of  the  story,  was  in  no  way 
hurt, — though  meltedlead,  striking  on  the  timbers, 
now  seen  covered  with  little  shining  patches, 
spattered  from  time  to  time  round  him  and  burnt 
his  clothes  ; and  though  the  scorching  heat  and 
the  flame  were  driven  westward  towards  him  con- 
tinually by  the  wind.  No  doubt,  the  set  of  this 
wind  (blowing  gently  but  steadily  from  the  east) 
had  something  to  do  with  the  rapid  passage  of 
flame  along  the  ridge  after  the  covering  was 
once  broken.  Almost  directly  after  the  fire  was 
got  under  a strong  wind  sprang  up  from  the 
same  quarter. 

What  might  ha/oe  Happened,  and  What 
should  be  Done. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  conjecture  all 
the  possible  results,  if — as  can  be  imagined — no 
large  quantity  of  water  had  been  obtainable  at 
the  requisite  level ; and  the  flames  had  main- 
tained an  uncontrollable  supremacy  in  spite  of 
the  creation  of  considerable  gaps  in  the  roofs, 
and  other  efforts.  A strong  wind  and  night-time 
may  be  assumed  in  order  to  select  the  most 
unfavourable  conditions.  The  whole  of  the 
roofs  as  far  as  the  central  tower  would  have  been 
destroyed  : comprising  those  of  the  Trinity 
Chapel,  choir,  two  eastern  transepts,  probably 
also  those  of  the  aisles  and  adjacent  chapels.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  an  extension  of  disaster 
that  would  have  affected  any  roofs  further  to 
the  westward.  From  falling  timbers,  by  evil 
hap, — the  stone  vaults  being  fractured  in  their 
filling  in  (perhaps  leading  to  the  fall  of  some 
complete  sections), — fire  would  be  communicated 
to  all  internal  fittings;  injury  done  to  much 
stonework  by  flame;  and — possibly  by  falling 
masses  of  stone  and  timber  and  heated  metal — 
monuments  and  Btone  screenwork  mutilated 
(comparatively  little  injury  has,  it  is  true,  been 
done  to  stonework  by  the  recent  fire)  ; — wall  and 
other  [painting  would  run,  under  such  circum- 
stances, great  risk  of  entire  ruin.  That  such 
destruction  would  seriously  affect  the  stability 
of  the  building  does  not  appear  at  all  probable  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  some  considerable 
portion  of  the  irremediable  in j uries  would  only 
happen  in  case  of  a more  or  less  complete 
failure  of  the  vaulting.  The  behaviour  of  the 
vault  in  the  present  instance  will  incline  every 
one  to  regard  with  some  satisfaction  these  in- 
combustible substitutes  for  wooden  ceilings, 
notwithstanding  that  they  want  the  constructive 
unity  and  complete  fire-resisting  qualities  of  the 
Roman  domes  and  the  Celtic  stone  vaults  and 
roofs.  From  this  consideration,  however,  of  ex- 
treme not-impossible  consequences,  sufficiently 
saddening  to  think  of,  we  see  perhaps  more  dis- 
tinctly the  absolute  necessity  of  the  provision 
of  many  available  resources, — that  shall,  in  all 
fair  probability,  always  avert  such  worst  results ; 
and  also  the  advisability  of  doing  away  alto- 
gether with,  or  at  least  keeping  under  the 
strictest  control  (with  the  use  of  more  than 
ordinary  precaution),  all  the  obvious  sources  of 
possible  beginnings  of  destructive  fires. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  sudden  shock  the 
manifestation  of  some  eagerness  to  visit  some 
person,  or  body,  or  system  with  blame,  and  call 
them  responsible,  was  naturally  to  be  expected. 
It  must  also  be  confessed  that,  through  the 
press,  and  in  other  ways,  the  ordinary  desire  to 
render  everything  secure  to  the  remotest  future 
after  one  horse  has  been  abducted,  has  been  very 
fairly  manifested.  While  proper  reasonable 
provisions  and  precautions  are  in  so  many 
instances  neglected,  most  of  us  who  have  to  deal 
practically  with  the  preservation  of  buildings  are 
ordinarily  content,  to  limit  ourselves  to  urging 
apparently  elementary  caution  and  simplest  pre- 
paration in  case  of  possible  casualty.  Knowing 
so  well  the  natural  tendency  to  inertia  when  all 
is  going  on  as  usual,  one  would  wish  on  principle 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  what  always  suggests  the 
bitterest  irony  of  fate, — when  elaborate  con- 
trivance is  left  to  depend,  in  process  of  time,  on 
not-always-intelligent  routine.  But  this  need 
not  prevent  any  one  from  seizing  an  opportune 


Tower,  150  ft.  west  of  where  the  fire  was  stopped.  It  was 
proposed,  just  before  the  success  of  the  water,  to  take  out 
the  20  ft.  of  ridge  east  of  the  transepts,  and  the  portions 
of  the  roof  extending  therefrom  down  to  the  north-east 
and  south-east  valleys  ; and  thus  to  leave  the  choir  roof  to 
burn  itself  out  if  need  be.  Hone  side  had  been  stripped 
before  the  other,  as  the  lead  on  each  side  approaches  two 
tons  in  weight,  this  might  have  led  to  accident ; and  one 
bay  or  a part  of  a bay  of  the  choir  roof,  now  leaning  well 
in  that  direction,  would  possibly  have  toppled  over  west- 
ward. 


moment — to  point  out  some  of  the  sober,  prac- 
tical details  that  might  well  be  lodged  in  the 
minds  and  in  the  practice,  of  those  who  have  the 
care  of  important  public  monuments. 

As  no  irremediable  damage  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  the  recent  fire,  it  is  nearer  sober 
truth  than  mere  cynical  candour  to  say,  that  the 
menace  and  the  actual  damage  will  have  been  of 
real  service,  if  our  public  buildings  throughout 
the  country  have  the  benefit  of  searching  in- 
quiries into  their  means  of  meeting  similar 
calamity; — such  inquiries  being  made  with  all  the 
point  and  purpose  that  result  from  the  still 
fresh  teaching  of  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts. 
Deeming  the  thorough  conservation  of  historical 
buildings  an  unmixed  good,  aud  no  pains  to 
secure  it  in  reality  too  great,  we  (mutat  is  mutandis) 
regard  the  matter  with  something  like  the  opti- 
mism of  the  insurance  offices,  which  look  for  sure 
indemnification  for  any  specially  heavy  losses  in 
the  more  general  contributions  of  the  community 
to  fire-funds,  and  an  increased  personal  care. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  if  in  any  instance 
patching  with  solder  might  be  excused,  the  old 
choir-roof  at  Canterbury  was  that  instance.  The 
framework, — judging  by  portions  remaining, — 
in  not  too  excellent  condition,  crippled  in  places 
and  patched  and  strengthened, — the  whole  lean- 
ing westwards  in  a way  needing  no  plumb-line 
for  its  detection;— the  lead  work  old  beyond 
memory,  and  repaired  with  patches  and  seams 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  apparently  of  many 
dates; — it  would  seem  that  to  deal  with  the 
weakest  places,  to  limit  the  work  to  keeping 
out  the  weather  by  the  simplest  means,  would 
not  be  a very  unreasonable  course.  Necessarily 
the  total  replacement  of  such  a covering  as 
existed  here  (and  exists  on  the  north  transept), 
would  to  any  -judgment  be  only  a question  of 
suitable  time  and  sufficient  funds.  In  the  case 
i of  such  an  admirable  rigid  roof  as  (in  the  pro- 
1 gress  eastwards  of  roof-construction)  was  put, 
not  so  long  ago,  over  the  south-east  transept, 
with  its  handsome  timbering  and  framing  and 
bracing ; its  10  lb.  lead  gutters, — the  leadwork 
now  in  the  grey  uniformity  of  early  oxidation  ; — 
it  is  really  difficult  to  contemplate  in  one’s  own  i 
time  the  need  of  repair  of  any  kind.  And,  j 
indeed,  on  a roof  in  such  condition  mere  tempo- 
rary repair  of  any  weak  place  would  probably  >! 
' never  be  proposed ; a new  piece  of  metal  would 
I be  put  in,  and  the  old  removed  for  recasting.'*  ' 
I Even  at  an  expense  (as  it  would  commonly  be  : 

] found  to  be)  of  several  times  the  Jd.  per  foot  (! 
| super,  for  labour  and  coals  of  a reported  test  I, 
! experiment  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  the  gain  in 
i permanence  alone  would  be  sufficiently  decisive, — • 
where  the  aim  was  not  to  secure  temporary 
serviceableness  at  the  least  cost,  but  the  veiy  a 
best  kind  of  maintenance. 

But  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  all  lead-  j 
work  Bhould  be  thus  replaced,  it  is  to  be  feared  i 
that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  precious  i 
buildings,  the  custodians — in  the  exercise  of  I 
their  ordinary  judgment — will  rarely  be  able  to  :i 
dispense  with  the  less  thorough  descriptions  of  J 
patching.  Most  of  us  have  times  and  again  to  i 
do,  not  what  we  would,  but  what  we  can.  But  i 
it  can  be  a rule  that  unprotected  fires  and  lights  a 
— open  flame  and  fire  of  any  kind — shall  not  be  : 
carried  in  any  case  into  certain  agreed-upon 
places;  and  such  a rule  should  at  once  be  made,  • 
and  carried  out  on  pain  of  instant  dismissal  of  1 
workmen  infringing  it.  Not  that  workmen  are  a 
the  only  people  to  whom  the  rule  should  apply ! | 
Must  not  most  of  us,  who  have  poked  into  the  a 
holes  and  corners  of  buildings  beyond  count,  cry  ;j 
peccavimus  in  our  secret  souls, — when  we  recall  | 
some  of  the  incidents,  say,  of  creeping  in  the  :! 
night-time  through  belfry  and  passages,  even-  -I 
tually  to  clamber  out  on  to  the  starlit  tower-top  a 
to  view  the  sea’s  horizon,  or  the  lights  on  the  a 
distant  hills  ? Or,  as  we  think  of  the  roof-  ■! 
spaces,  the  boarding  underfoot  littered  over  with  i 
dryest  accumulations, — it  may  be  of  centuries, — -i 
all  powdered  with  the  dust  from  the  decayed  sin:-  m 
faces  of  the  wooden  beams  above  ? A candle  il 
wrapped  in  paper  for  the  hand,  and  guttering  at 
each  sharp  cross-air-current,  and  notebook  and  ' 
measuring-rod  to  manage, — have  we  not  on  occa- 


* In  the  old  choir  roof  the  sheets  are  prevented  from  ) 
slipping  by  bands  (not  unlike  bow  door-handles)  carried  *' 
round  the"  4 in.  by  J in.  battens  (which  are  put  3 in. 
apart) ; the  ends  of  the  bands  being  doubled  into  the  i 
rolls.  In  the  new  transept  roof,  the  sheets  of  lead  are 
narrow  and  not  lengthy: — clips  at  the  bottom  of  the  > 
middle  of  each  sheet  hang  over  the  battens,  and  straps 
soldered  on  each  hand  alternately  of  the  back  of  the  i 
sheet  at  every  1 ft.  6 in.  or  2 ft.  of  length  are  also  carried  • 
over  the  battens,  and  nailed  to  them  inside  the  roof  with  I 
copper  nails.  The  rolls  are  of  course  not  on  woodwork,  1; 
but  formed  only  by  the  bending  up  and  wrapping  over  of  1 
the  edges  of  the  thick  metal. 
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sion  reflected  (after  our  return)  that  we  Bhould 
have  readily  submitted  to  carry  a Davy-lamp 
if  need  be,  if  only  it  had  been  put  into  our 
lands  ? Especially  would  the  complete  banish- 
ment of  the  plumber’s  fire-pot,  in  its  ordinary 
unprotected  form,  be  no  little  gain  to  the  com- 
munity at  large ; and  often  it  may  be  said, — 
though  the  woes  of  private  persons  do  not  form 
part  of  our  present  subject, — would  such  a banish- 
ment be  no  small  comfort  to  a worthy  house- 
holder or  owner.  Viewing  the  lamentable,  all 
too  frequent,  miserable  destruction  wrought  by 
this  apparently  simple  and  innocent  implement, 
— it  would  not,  in  last  week’s  state  of  public 
opinion,  have  been  deemed  outrageous  for  in- 
surance companies  to  obtain  powers  to  prosecute 
and  recover  heavy  penalties  from  any  tradesman 
causing  them  loss  by  permitting  such  an  un- 
shielded fire-basket  to  be  used.  A little  ingenuity 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
plumbers  would,  without  difficulty,  secure  the 
necessary  amendment.  Certainly  the  most  scru- 
pulous pains — pains  rarely  possible  if  the  per- 
formance of  a reasonable  quantity  of  work  in  a 
given  time  is  at  all  to  be  considered — could  only 
succeed  in  rendering  accidents  somewhat  more 
rare, — from  this  spark  and  lighted-wood  shedding 
contrivance; — which,  however  carefully  put  under 
the  shelter  of  a stone  wall,  must  always  have 
the  control  of  its  own  conduct  there,  when  meal- 
times come  round  for  the  workmen.  (The 
workmen  at  Canterbury  have,  it  is  stated,  had 
for  years  past  directions  to  put  out  all  fires  half 
an  hour  before  leaving  work  for  the  day.) 

We  think  a word  or  two  may  usefully  be  said 
in  this  place,  as  to  assumed  blameworthiness 
in  this  case  at  Canterbury.  In  the  natural 
desire  to  select  and  if  possible  punish 
some  one,  which  most  of  us  share  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  and  other  leaders  of  opinion, 
“the  workman”  was  pitched  upon  at  once, 
and  credited,  on  convincing  new  evidence,  with 
uniform  culpable  carelessness;  this  even,  in 
some  instances,  improved  into  a mocking  Mephis- 
tophelian  satisfaction  in  the  undoing  of  work 
already  done.  Like  all  class  - characters  de- 
picted without  half  tints,  this  happily  is  only  a 
caricature  ; and  seems  to  involve  also  a miscon- 
ception of  some  of  the  conditions  under  which 
much  hard  mechanical  work  is  carried  on. 
The  absence  of  keen  anxiety,  — one  of  the 
happy  results  of  habit  and  hard  work, — would, 
if  with  difficulty  acquired,  be  regarded  by 
any  well-disposed  critic  of  human  nature  as 
a thing  that  a man  should  earnestly  seek 
for ; and  this, — quite  compatible  with  pro- 
per care, — is  often  mistaken  by  unthinking 
observers  for  heedlessness;  really  quite  a dif- 
ferent thing,  too  prevalent,  no  doubt,  but  not 
anything  like  universal.  Indeed,  what  risks — in 
building  scaffolding,  in  shoring,  in  special  dan- 
gers of  most  building  trades,  are  avoided,  as  by 
a charm,  through  the  steady  nerves,  and  almost 
instinctive  decision  of  ordinary  workmen  ? Who 
could  wish  that  anybody  should  pursue  his  daily 
tasks  with  an  habitual  view  of  all  possible  con- 
sequences of  every  act  P Is  it  not  sufficient  to  re- 
member that  there  are  arguments  that  have  shown 
us  the  blessings  of  our  ignorance  of  futurity? 
In  this  instance,  as  we  have  stated  the  case 
above,  the  plea  of  mere  misadventure  may 
surely  be  listened  to : — and,  indeed,  many  an  acci- 
dent, however  calamitous,  might  be  accounted  for 
without  suspicion  of  criminal  neglect: — a suspicion 
that  we  like  the  less  when  it  goes  the  length  of 
imputations, — aimed  beyond  the  individual  at  the 
moral  status  of  a large  part  of  our  people, — who 
probably  are  imperfect,  and  happily  are  not 
more  thin-skinned  than  other  healthy-minded 
people,  but  are  not  habitually  wanting  in  all  the 
qualities  in  which  we  of  the  middle  classes  take 
some  pride  for  ourselves, — such  as,  among  others, 
fair  care  in  the  performance  of  understood  and 
undertaken  duties,  and  a habit  of  considering  at 
some  stage  or  other  that  somebody  or  some- 
thing has  a right  to  be  thought  of  besides  our- 
selves. 

On  this  head  of  prevention  the  question  of  the 
use  of  incombustible,  fire-resisting  construction 
should  not  be  passed  by  without  a word.  It  is 
probably  not  yet  decided  to  renew  the  timber 
roof ; and  it  will  be  worth  argument  at  least, 
as  to  whether  a construction  suitable  to  the  build- 
ing could  not  be  put  up  that  should  have  fewer 
disadvantages  than  the  wooden  one.  With  the 
not  inconsiderable  spans,  and  the  steep  pitch,  the 
special  covering  material,  and  some  provision  for 
force  of  wind,  the  construction  cannot  be  a light 
one;  no  doubt  a very  costly  matter  in  iron  just 
now.  Probably,  by  the  way,  a considerable 
weight  in  the  roof  is  very  advisable,  if  not  abso- 


lutely  necessary,  in  order  to  supply  (being 
cleverly  arranged)  direct  downward  pressure  on 
the  piers  that  sustain  the  vaulting.  We  shall 
note  with  interest  the  decision  that  is  come  to  in 
this  case,  a decision  that  would  be  a precedent  in 
other  cases ; complicated  as  it  is  with  many  con- 
siderations— not  among  the  least  the  question  of 
the  probable  endurance  of  iron.  The  failure  of 
galvanisation,  once  regarded  so  hopefully,*  and 
the  cost  and  at  the  same  time  incompleteness 
of  protection  from  the  air  by  painting,  instantly 
come  into  the  mind. 

Whether  a suggestion  that  has  frequently  been 
made  as  to  the  coating  of  the  inflammable  sur- 
faces of  timber  with  fire-resisting  solutions  is 
practically  feasible,  awaits  experiments  and  tests. 
No  doubt  much  would  be  done  with  such  solu- 
tions if  justified  by  sufficient  expectation  of  use- 
ful  result.  * 

The  isolation  of  large  buildings,  and  their 
division  into  distinct  thoroughly  separated  sec- 
tions are  matters  too  much  neglected.  Why 
should  there  be  even  a possibility  in  any  case 
that  the  burning  of  the  inflammable  roofs  of  a 
choir  should  affect,  through  a central  tower,  the 
inflammable  roofs  of  the  abutting  transepts  and 
nave,  &c.  ? 

The  next  consideration  to  prevention  is — cure  ; 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  medicine  signifying  the 
expulsion  of  disease ; in  the  case  of  an  ignited 
building  the  putting  out  of  the  fire — in  other 
words,  water-supply.  In  this  Canterbury  in- 
stance, it  would  bo  slaying  the  slain  to  insist  at 
any  length — on  the  mistake  that  the  dean  and 
chapter  made  in  not  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the 
high-pressure  water  supply  immediately  on  the 
completion  of  the  city  waterworks.  The  cathe- 
dral precinct  has  long  been  supplied  with  water 
for  culinary  and  other  purposes  from  a special 
water-supply ; derived  from  a spring  on  the  hill 
behind  the  barracks,  about  a mile  distant,  and 
carried  by  lead  pipes  to  a reservoir  near  the 
Green  Court,  up  25  ft.  or  30  ft.f  From  this,  pipes 
are  led  into  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  among 
other  places,  and  it  was  from  these  that  the 
buckets  were  carried  up  the  stairs  in  the  north 
transept,  at  a run  the  whole  way,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  fire.  The  waterworks  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  have  been  opened  two  or  three 
years.  The  water  is  obtained  from  an  artesian 
well,  sunk  in  the  valley,  and  forced  up  to  the 
reservoirs  on  St.  Thomas’s  Hill,  not  far  from 
Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick’s  well-known  Clergy  Orphan 
Asylum,  on  the  road  to  Blean.  These  works 
are,  it  is  said,  arranged  so  as  to  supply  180,000 
gallons  per  day,  with  continuous  service,  at  a 
pressure  of  V0  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  This  will 
account  for  the  splendid  volume  of  water  obtained 
when  once  the  hose  was  fitted ; and  for  the  fact 
that  the  streams  directed  inside  the  roof,  against 
the  flaming  ridge,  burst  upwards  in  columns,  20ft. 
above  it,  although  that  ridge  was  nearly  115  ft. 
above  the  grass  in  front  of  St.  Anselm’s  Chapel 
below.  Of  course,  when  a fire  occurred  in  Sun- 
street,  in  the  city,  in  November  last,  and  was 
put  out  by  means  of  this  high-pressure  service, 
the  cathedral  authorities  noticed  the  matter  at 
the  December  audit,  and  saw  that  the  question 
of  protecting  the  cathedral  would  deserve  some 
consideration, — eventually  giving  instructions 
for  hydrants  round  the  buildings  at  the  June 

audit As  we  leave  Mercery-lane, 

on  market-day,  and  enter  the  Precinct  by 
Christ  Church-gate,  and  walk  on  in  the  long 
shadows  thrown  by  the  westering  sun,  and 
notice  the  black-robed  peaceful  visitants  of 
the  towers,  decorously  announcing  their  own 
approach  in  a gentle  monotone,  it  is  not  over  a 
mere  two  or  three  years  that  we  seem  to  have 
slipped  back  as  we  entered  this  self-sufficient 
system  with  its  central  orb  and  planetary 
“ homes  of  ancient  peace.”  ....  And 
we  cannot  expect  these  privileges  without 
paying  some  price  or  other,  considerable  or  in- 
considerable ; let  us  be  satisfied  in  that  a com- 
plete water-supply  of  the  most  thorough  kind  is 
now  here  assured, — as  well  as  in  every  such 


* The  galvanised  iron  covering  to  the  roof  of  the  chapter- 
house  at  Canterbury  now  shows,  especially  on  the  north 
side,  red  blotches  of  very  considerable  extent  (put  up  a 
little  over  twenty  years  ago). 

t Readers  of  Professor  Willis’s  admirable  “Conventual 
Buildings  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury’’  (1869),  will  not 
need  tobe  reminded  that  the  subject  of  the  waterworks 
for  the  supply  of  the  Precinct, — from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  time, — has  been  considered  and  proved 
worthy  of  laborious  investigation  on  the  part  of  that  dis- 
tinguished writer.  By  some  strange  power  in  the  author, — 
his  reader  is  made  to  enter  into  the  process  of  discovery 
and  the  unravelling  of  difficulties, — till  every  part  of  what 
at  lirst  sight  looks  like  a collection  of  the  dullest  and  most 
commonplace  of  mechanical  details, — is  found  to  be 
possessed  of  all  the  interest  of  a mysterious  contemporary 
cause  cilebre.  • 


building  throughout  the  country  where  high- 
pressure  service  is  to  be  had.  Mains  led  to 
different  points  round  the  building ; hydrants  at 
selected  spots ; in  each  distinct  section  of  the 
building  a rising  fire-main,  with  fire-cocks  on 
every  distinct  story, — crypt,  ground  story,  and 
triforium ; all  cocks  and  hydrants  screwed  to  one 
gauge  so  as  to  be  used  with  the  hose  of  the  neigh- 
bouring fire  brigade,  and  provided  as  well  with 
hose, — the  greatest  length  of  the  section, — to  be 
kept,  with  wrenches  and  keys,  adjoining  each 
fire-cock, — and  special  lengths  for  the  hydrants  : 
— these  are  among  the  ernes  that  one  looks  at 
with  satisfaction,  once  on  a glance  at,  and  times 
and  again  on  a careful  survey  of,  an  important 
building.  Sizeable  cisterns  always  full,  and  an 
array  of  glossy  leather  buckets, — some  filled  for 
use, — are  also  pleasant  to  the  eye.  It  is  true,  as 
we  have  observed  above,  that  the  inefficiency  of 
an  absolutely  indispensable  portion  of  a cai'e  fully 
and  skilfully  arranged  system  is  the  oddest  of 
all  practical  satire.  This  has  so  struck  our 
national  imagination  and  sense  of  humour,  that 
the  horse  and  well- equipped  vehicle  and  the  for- 
gotten or  missing  driving-rein  have  passed  into 
a proverb.  May  the  practice  days  of  provin- 
cial fire-engine  volunteers,  and  the  case  of  a 
notable  City  of  London  building  (the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England),  supply  illustrations 
of  efficiency  maintained  by  rehearsals.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  architect  has  a special  (and  com- 
prehensible) dislike  to  the  accumulations  of  soot 
and  mud  that  deface  so  many  London  buildings. 
There  is  a thorough  system  of  fire-mains  inside 
the  building, — all  sealed, — to  be  used  only  ip 
case  of  fire  (not  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
supply).  Once  every  three  months  the  seal  is 
broken,  and  in  the  early  morning  (or  rather  what 
we  call  late  at  night  in  ordinary  thought  and 
speech),  the  Portland  stone  front  is  played  upon, 
till  its  old  colour  appears,  and  the  grime  has 
hastily  accompanied  the  water-streams  down  the 
gullies.  The  water  company  officials  seal  once 
again  all  that  they  wish,  and  till  the  next  time 
comes  it  is  probable  that  hose  is  in  its  place  and 
sound  throughout,  that  cocks  can  be  joined  to 
hose,  and  that  the  old  and  any  new  officials  will 
be  able  fairly  to  do  their  part  in  the  routine,—  if 
by  chance  a real  performance  should  be  neces- 
sary a couple  of  months  after  such  a rehearsal. 
Such  practice  as  this,  if  only  with  the  effect  of 
watering  the  turf,  and  washing  a piece  of  the 
leaden  roof  of  a cathedral,  or  making  rainbows 
in  its  Green  Court  for  the  delectation  of  the 
lookers-on,  would  probably  not  be  wasted  time, 
water,  and  energy. 

The  provision  of  large  cisterns,  filled  by 
special  hoisting  or  forcing,  and  of  bucket  sup- 
plies, is  of  course  all  the  more  imperative  in 
cases  where  a high  level  cannot  be  reached  by 
the  water-service  ; and  perhaps  it  might  here  be 
suggested  that  in  place  of  a Cathedral  Dignitary 
presiding  over  the  plumbers  and  carpenters,  and 
keenly  glancing  at  glue-pots  and  pans,  in  the 
course  of  repairs  (or,  as  we  should  conclude,  an 
Alderman  in  the  case  of  works  at  an  old  Guild- 
hall),— it  might  bo  possible  to  keep  attached  to 
every  large  building  a “ water-supply  man,” 
who  should  be  skilled  in  the  extinction  of  fire, 
and  on  the  alert,  when  he  knows  that  fires  and 
lights  are  being  used,  to  secure  conformity  to 
rules.  The  splendid  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Andrews  at  Canterbury,  due  to  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  building,  is  the  best  possible 
case  to  show  the  value  of  an  intelligent,  mus- 
cular officer  of  the  kind  in  question. 

Not,  however,  to  weary  out  “ good  intentions  ” 
by  other  details  that  might  deserve  attention  in 
a more  lengthened  exposition,  we  may  confess 
that  most  of  us  would  be  in  the  main  satisfied 
if  only  special  hazards  were  superseded  and  an 
efficient  water-supply  maintained.  And  we  will 
not  deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  hoping 
that, — when  all  panic  and,  to  all  seeming,  all 
remembrance  of  the  lessons  of  the  recent  fire 
have  passed  from  the  general  public; — on  the 
two  heads  we  have  named  “prevention”  and 
“cure,” — the  Capitular  Bodies,  the  authorised 
custodians  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
national  memorials,  will  have  left  a fair  bub 
critical  observer  no  room  for  cavil. 


The  Norfolk  Fine  Arts  Exhibition. — The 

annual  exhibition  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Fine  Arts  Association  was  opened  on  Monday, 
at  the  Crown  Bank.  The  collection  is  quite  up 
to  the  average  of  former  exhibitions,  and  the 
local  artists,  and  particularly  the  amateurs,  show 
in  strong  force. 
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A NOTE  AT  EXBTEK. 

Tite  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  choir  at 
Exeter  Cathedral,  now  far  advanced  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  G.  Scott,  promises  to  be  a very 
successful  and  conservative  cathedral  restora- 
tion. Those  who  only  knew  the  interior  under 
its  whitewashed  condition  will  find  a new  beauty 
in  it  now,  in  the  delicate  and  harmonious  con- 
trast of  tone  formed  by  the  unpolished  blueisli- 
grey  marble  of  the  clustered  piers,  and  the  light 
cream -white  tint  of  the  stone  forming  the  arches 
and  the  superstructure.  Almost  the  only  new 
features,  the  only  features  for  which  no  precise 
original  was  found,  appear  to  be  the  screens 
north  and  south  of  the  choir,  in  the  western 
bays  of  the  arcade.  These  occupy  the  place 
where  a brick  wall  had  been  built  during  the 
dark  ages  (of  architecture).  Most  judiciously 
has  the  hand  of  the  restorer  been  restrained 
from  any  superfluous  application  of  colour  on 
the  vaulting;  and  while  we  had  occasion  to 
notice,  some  little  time  since,  with  regret,  the 
unhappy  effect  of  the  blue  and  gold  colouring 
applied  (under  the  same  direction)  to  the  roof 
of  Gloucester  choir,  especially  in  reducing  its 
apparent  height,  we  here  notice  with  propor- 
tionate pleasure  the  satisfactory  and  delicate 
effect  of  the  simple  lines  of  gilding  with  which 
the  fillets  of  the  vaulting-ribs  are  brought  out, 
and  which  give  just  the  requisite  sparkle  to  the 
vault,  lighting  up  its  leading  lines,  and  leaving 
the  spandrels  an  expanse  of  pure  untouched 
stone,  illustrated  only  by  shadow  and  *air-tint. 
With  the  bright  sunlight  which  illumined  the 
interior  on  the  day  of  our  flying  visit,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  anything  more  truly  noble  in 
effect  than  this  interior  as  at  present  restored, 
with  its  large  and  grandly  proportioned  win- 
dows of  the  finest  period  of  tracery,  shedding  a 
flood  of  light  over  the  beautiful  triforiuin  and 
deeply-moulded  arcade.  The  remains  of  the 
old  glass,  in  one  of  the  north  clearstory  windows 
especially,  show  how  light-toned  and  blight 
glass  such  as  this,  with  no  heavy  masses  of 
colour,  assists  the  aerial  perspective  of  such 
a building.  A beautiful  result  might  be 
obtained  if  the  whole  of  the  large  clear- 
story windows  could  be  filled  with  glass  of 
the  same  type,  and  on  the  same  light  scale 
of  colour;  and  it  would  be  a righteous  work 
also  if  the  parts  of  the  east  window,  which  are 
now  filled  with  tawdry  modern  glass  of  the 
worst  period  of  the  Revival,  were  restored  by  a 
skilful  and  artistic  hand  in  a style  in  keeping 
with  the  older  portions.  A like  sentence  might 
well  be  passed  against  the  west  window,  which 
not  only  disfigures  the  cathedral,  but  is  a means 
for  the  propagation  of  bad  taste  in  a small  way, 
being  habitually  pointed  out  by  the  ignorant 
custodians  of  the  building  as  “ a fine  window ; ” 
concerning  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
date  thereof  is  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
What,  in  the  course  of  the  restoration,  is  to  be 
done  with  the  episcopal  throne, — that  noble 
specimen  of  Mediaeval  woodwork  ? Let  us 
express  a hope  that  when  re-decorated,  as  it 
inevitably  must  be  to  some  extent,  the  same 
counsels  which  have  already  guided  the  rest  of 
the  work  may  prevail ; and  that  colour,  if 
applied,  may  be  applied  delicately ; gilding 
used  with  a wise  and  cautious  discretion ; 
and  that  there  may  be  no  violent  eruptions  of 
red,  blue,  and  gold,  in  unnecessary  deference  to 
Middle  Age  precedent.  The  small  and  beautiful 
late  chapel  adjoining  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir 
stands  as  a warning  in  this  respect.  This  has 
been  “restored”  in  point  of  colour,  of  which 
we  are  informed  sufficient  remains  were  left  to 
form  an  exact  guide ; and  what  is  the  result  ? 
A tawdry  mass  of  strong  blue,  strong  red,  and 
gilding  splashed  on  in  true  gin-palace  decoration 
style.  If  the  designers  of  the  original  chapel 
really  coloured  it  in  this  way  (which  we  take 
leave  to  question),  all  that  is  proved  is  that 
they  did  not  know  the  value  of  their  own 
work  when  they  had  produced  it.  Slightly 
decorated  by  gilding,  perhaps,  and  with  the 
elaborate  and  delicate  stone  carving  left  to  tell 
its  own  tale,  this  little  apartment  would  bo  quite 
a gem  (allowing  for  the  decadence  of  the  style)  ; 
treated  as  it  has  been,  it  becomes  vulgarised  into 
a mere  piece  of  coarse  tawdriness.  If  walls  are 
to  be  covered  with  colour  at  all,  there  is  surely 
something  more  refined  to  be  invented  than  these 
puerile  efforts  in  two  continually  repeated  colours 
and  gilding.  Why  is  a combination  which  even 
in  a theatre,  in  the  present  state  of  decorative 
knowledge,  would  be  accounted  too  strong  and 
glaring  to  escape  the  charge  of  vulgarity,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  scale  of  coloured  decora- 


tion for  a church,  with  its  soberer  and  more 
solemnising  associations  ? Those  of  the  public 
who  are  maintained  by  modern-meditevalising 
fancies  perceive  the  incongruity,  we  imagine, 
very  plainly. 

One  regrets  to  find  still  retained  at  Exeter  the 
system,  now  happily  abolished  in  several  at  least 
of  our  cathedrals,  which  degrades  these  noble 
monuments  into  show-places,  and  leaves  the 
visitor  at  the  mercy  of  the  half-educated  official 
who  insists  on  “ showing  him  over,”  and  telling 
him  gratuitous  architectural  falsehoods — “ gra- 
tuitous” only  in  one  sense,  be  it  understood.  If 
the  showmen  at  these  places  understood  their 
own  interests,  instead  of  insisting  that  “ nobody 
can  go  round  without  the  verger,”  they  would 
put  up  a tariff,  “ half-a-crown  charged  for  at- 
tendance round  the  building,  and  five  shillings 
for  being  let  alone.”  They  would  get  plenty  of 
five-shilling  “ tips.”  But  why  do  not  deans  and 
chapters  put  an  end  to  this  useless  nuisance  P 

Except  at  the  Cathedral,  things  architectural 
seem  to  be  very  quiescent  at  Exeter.  The 
Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  built 
three  or  four  years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Hawkins,  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  point  of 
attraction  in  modern  architecture,  of  which  the 
interior  (arranged  with  narrow  side  aisles  for 
passage  only)  is  the  best  portion,  and  is  solid 
and  monumental  enough  in  character,  and  satis- 
factory in  the  nature  of  the  carved  work  (of 
French  type)  ; but  the  whole  is  rather  too  like 
an  imitation  of  the  manner  of  a more  eminent 
modern  Gothic  architect.  The  treatment  of  the 
nave  buttresses  externally  is  good,  but  the  tower 
and  spire  cannot  be  called  a success,  being  at 
the  same  time  weak  in  general  composition  and 
deficient  in  refinement  of  detail  ; the  latter 
remark  applying,  indeed,  to  the  whole  of  the 
exterior  treatment.  It  is  almost  necessary  to 
say  so  much,  because  it  appears  that  the  church 
is  shown  and  held  up  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a 
model  of  modern  church  architecture, — which  it 
certainly  cannot  be  said  to  bo.  The  new  Albert 
Museum,  not  far  from  the  Cathedral,  is  a credit- 
able building  in  French  Gothic,  containing 
among  other  things  a very  well-arranfred  collec- 
tion and  classification  of  the  building  stones  of 
Devonshire  and  one  or  two  of  the  adjoining 
counties.  The  collection  of  birds  is  worth 
looking  at,  on  account  of  the  cases  of  splendidly- 
mounted  specimens  of  falcons  and  some  other 
birds,  lent  by  an  amateur,  in  which  the  birds, 
instead  of  being  stuck  formally  on  pedestals, 
are  represented  with  great  spirit  and  fidelity  in 
their  natural  actions  and  attitudes, — flying, 
fighting,  &c., — somewhat  after  the  spirit  in 
which  Audubon  used  to  make  his  drawings  of 
birds.  One  group  is  an  exact  and  very  clever 
copy  of  the  picture  of  two  hawks  fighting  for  a 
teal,  painted  some  years  ago  under  the  title, 
“Just  Out, — the  Tail  of  a Teal:”  the  artist’s 
name  has  escaped  our  memory. 

The  Exeter  railway  station  is  so  commodious 
and  roomy  that  the  traveller  along  this  line  is 
tempted  to  inquire  why  the  same  qualities  cannot 
be  extended  to  the  construction  of  the  com- 
pany’s carriages ; more  particularly  when  he 
contrasts  the  price  paid  for  his  ticket  with  the 
discomfort  of  his  conveyance.  The  rates  of  fare 
are  exceptionally  high  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
line  ; the  carriages,  the  second  class  particularly, 
exceptionally  (we  had  almost  said  disgracefully) 
cramped,  mean,  and  uncomfortable.  Persons 
living  mostly  in  narrow-gauge  regions  are  wont 
to  associate  ideas  of  excessive  comfort  with 
broad-gauge  travelling.  The  fact  is  the  reverse ; 
what  is  given  in  breadth  is  saved  in  length  in 
the  latter  carriages,  where  the  seats  and  the 
space  between  them  are  so  economically  narrow 
that  all  comfort  is  out  of  the  question.  A 
‘ London  and  North-Western”  carriage  is  a 
paradise  by  comparison.  As  we  are  on  a rail- 
way grumble,  let  us  ask  once  more,  what  we  sup- 
pose every  one  going  through  Bristol  asks, — 
Whether  there  is  anywhere  to  be  found  an  im- 
portant central  station  so  egregiously  and 
ingeniously  inconvenient,  comfortless,  shabby, 
and  dirty,  as  that  of  Bristol ; — where  the  stations 
of  three  different  lines  are  combined  at  three 
different  angles  to  one  another,  one  of  them  only 
to  be  reached  by  a scramble  across  a network  of 
rails  at  an  oblique  angle ; where  the  booking  offices 
are  hidden  away  in  the  most  unlikely  corners, 
with  no  indication  of  their  whereabouts;  and 
where  all  printed  announcement  as  to  which 
station  is  which,  6eems  to  be  thought  quite 
superfluous,  and  strangers  to  the  place  may  be 
very  thankful  if  they  find  their  way  by  accident 
to  the  right  spot  just  in  time  to  see  their  train 
off.  If  this  is  not  an  “architectural”  subject, it 


ought  to  be  ; for  a place  with  such  a meeting  of 
railway  traffic  as  at  Bristol  ought  to  have  a new 
station,  planned  in  an  intelligible  and  reasonable 
manner.  


BITUMEN,  AND  ITS  PRACTICAL 
APPLICATIONS. 

The  application  of  bitumen  interests  so  many 
of  our  readers  at  this  moment,  that  we  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  translate  some  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  published  in  the  Bulletin  de 
la  Socidtd  d’ Encouragement  ‘pour  V Industrie, 
August,  1872  : — 

Bitumen  has  been  known  from  a very  remote 
antiquity.  In  ancient  days,  at  Babylon,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  East,  it  took  a place  amongst 
building  materials ; but  the  mortars  and  cements, 
first  skilfully  elaborated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  have  found  greater  favour  in  modern 
times.  After  having  been  abandoned  for  ages, 
the  application  of  bitumen  to  purposes  of  con- 
struction was  revived  about  the  year  1810. 
Bitumenous  cements  were  then  tried  in  France 
for  covering  footways  and  roofing  vaults  and 
arches.  The  success  which  attended  these  ex- 
periments attracted  public  notice,  and  cements 
of  this  description  came  speedily  into  vogue. 

The  rage  for  bitumen,  and  the  bitumenous 
compounds,  all  and  sundry,  which  made  their 
appearance  about  this  time ; the  impetus  thus 
given  to  the  trade,  and  its  varying  fortunes 
and  deserts,  are  within  the  personal  recol- 
lections of  many  of  us.  Briefly,  besides  the 
cements  formed  of  native  asphalte  from  the 
mines  of  Seyssel,  and  of  bitumen  from  Lobsann, 
there  appeared  a multitude  of  similar  com- 
pounds, made  with  spurious  bitumens  obtained 
from  the  refuse  of  the  gasworks,  which  were 
foisted  upon  the  public  as  equal,  or  superior,  to 
native  asphalte.  The  failure  of  most  of  these 
substances  bade  fair  to  ruin  the  new  industry  ; 
but  time  and  perseverance  have  shown  the 
utility  of  certain  of  them,  and  we  have  now 
natural  and  artificial  bitumenous  cements,  each 
having  a recognised  place  and  uses  in  con- 
struction. The  success  which  attended  the 
employment  of  asphalte  as  a covering  for  pave- 
ments and  footways  generally,  naturally  sug- 
gested its  application  to  streets  and  roadways, 
and  many  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in 
this  direction.  Not  until  twenty  years  later  was 
the  difficulty  practically  solved  by  the  formation 
of  the  roadways  of  “ compressed  asphalte,” 
which  now  covers  some  five  thousand  running 
metres  of  the  Paris  streets,  and  which  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel  began  about  tho 
same  time  to  use  as  a substitute  in  the  streets  of 
London  for  “ macadam,”  of  which  they,  like 
ourselves,  had  experienced  the  inconvenience. 

Bitumen,  which  would  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  a subterraneous  process  of  distillation  of  organic 
matter  or  of  coal  or  lignite,  is  still  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity  as  to  its  origin.  Nume- 
rous theories  have  been  broached  to  account  for 
its  formation,  and  impregnation  with  various 
matters  found  in  combination  with  it.  Moreover, 
chemically  considered,  it  is  a veiy  complex  sub- 
stance, formed  of  various  compounds  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon.  Just  as  fatty  matters  are  made  up 
of  oleine  and  stearine,  so  bitumens  consist  of 
a highly  carbonised  solid  substance,  combined  or 
amalgamated  with  certain  essential  oils  of  a 
more  or  less  volatile  character.  When  exposed 
to  the  air,  these  oils  evaporate  slowly,  giving 
rise  to  the  varying  states  — solid,  viscous, 
and  liquid — under  which  bitumen  is  found  in 
nature.  Originally,  the  terms  bitumen,  mineral- 
pitch,  mineral-tar,  asphalte,  and  the  like,  were 
applied  rather  vaguely  to  denote  the  degree 
of  consistency  of  the  material.  At  present,  in 
accordance  with  the  system  of  nomenclature 
proposed  by  M.  Milo,  in  1861,  the  torm  bitumen 
is  applied  to  the  bitumenous  principle  in  all 
compounds  of  this  class,  whilst  asphalte  is 
restricted  to  those  compounds  of  bitumen  with 
calcareous  matter,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
cements  in  use  for  paving  purposes,  and  the 
substance  of  the  “ compressed  asphalte”  now 
employed  on  our  carriage-ways. 

Bitumen  is  widely  distributed  in  nature.  It 
i3  met  with  in  various  states  : — 1.  Free  and  un- 
mixed. 2.  In  a state  of  admixture  with 
quartzose  sand  or  earthy  matters.  3.  Impreg- 
nating schists.  4.  In  a Btate  of  combination, 
or  of  more  or  less  intimate  admixture  with  cal- 
careous rocks,  in  which  state  it  constitutes  the 
substance  we  know  under  the  name  of  asphalte. 

Springs  of  pure  bitumen  have  been  known 
from  a very  high  antiquity ; but  those  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  formerly  very  abundant 
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are  now  much  reduced,  and  their  yield  gets 
smaller  year  by  year.  Those  of  Judtea,  which 
furnished  the  bitumen  employed  at  Babylon, 
give  scarcely  any  yield ; that  of  Gabian,  in 
Herault,  which  formerly  gave  1,500  kilogrammes 
per  annum  (3,300  lb.),  is  now  almost  exhausted; 
and  the  famous  “pitch  fountain”  at  Clermont  is 
well  nigh  dried  up.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  in  China  the  supply  is  still  abundant.  Near 
the  Cape  Verdes,  the  bitumen  at  times  overflows 
the  surface  of  the  tide  ; and  in  certain  places  in 
the  Holy  Land  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  a sort  of  scum,  which  is  drifted  to 
shore  by  the  wind.  In  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
on  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake-basin  now  dried 
up,  are  found  masses  of  bitumen  solidified  by 
the  evaporation  of  their  essential  oil  or  by  the 
addition  of  foreign  substances.  Bitumen  in  a 
pure,  unalloyed  state,  as  it  here  occurs,  forms, 
as  we  have  said,  the  basis  of  all  bitnmenous 
cements. 

At  Seyssel,  at  Bastennes,  in  Auvergne,  and  in 
numerous  localities  in  France,  Spain,  and  Swit- 
. zerland,  may  be  found  beds  of  sand  impregnated 
with  bitumen.  These  mollasses  are  generally  in 
the  vicinity  of  deposits  of  asphalte,  most  fre- 
quently below  them.  The  bitumen  is  extracted 
from  the  sand  by  long  boiling  in  water,  during 
which  process  it  rises  to  the  surface  like  a scum. 
Lastly,  bitumen,  in  a vaporous  as  well  as  a fluid 
state,  appears  to  have  made  its  way,  under  con- 
ditions at  present  unknown,  into  the  marls, 
schists,  and  jurassic-limestone  beds  of  the 
•lacustrine  epoch,  in  which  it  exists  in  a state  of 
. admixture,  perhaps  even  of  combination. 

Bitumenous  schists  are  extremely  plentiful  in 
the  coal-basins  of  Aiitun  (Saone-et-Loire),  of 
Buxiere  (Allier)  ; and  are  also  found  in  Pro- 
vence, in  Dauphigne,  and  doubtless  in  many 
other  localities.  Calcareous  bitumen  appears  to 
be  of  rarer  occurrence  as  it  also  is  of  greater 
industrial  utility.  In  France,  we  know  at 
present  but  of  four  or  five  deposits  susceptible 
of  being  advantageously  worked.  The  oldest 
and  best-known  are  at  Seyssel,  Seyssel- Volant, 
the  Val  de  Travers,  in  Switzerland,  and  at 
Maestra,  in  Spain.  Latterly  some  deposits  have 
’been  opened  in  Haute-Savoio,  and  several  beds 
near  Alais,  which,  in  the  excellency  of  the  yield, 
bid  fair  to  rival  that  of  Seyssel  or  of  the  Val  de 
Travers.  Some  trials  have  also  been  made  in 
Auvergne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clermont, 
but  the  proportion  of  bitumenous  matter  in  the 
limestone  is  too  variable  and  uncertain  hitherto 
to  admit  of  its  being  worked  to  profit. 

Bitumenous  limestone,  or  asphalte  properly 
so  called,  has  the  appearance  of  mortar.  Its 
colour  is  chocolate,  of  a shade  depending  upon 
the  proportion  of  bitumen  contained  in  it.  When 
broken,  it  shows  a fracture  of  a lighter  colour, 
such  as  a scratch  with  a knife  leaves  on  the  sur- 
face of  chocolate  in  cake.  The  grain  is  fine,  and 
a close  inspection  shows  that  each  grain  of  lime- 
stone has  a separate  bitumenous  envelope  ; each 
grain  is  thus  parted  from  its  neighbours  by  a 
coating  of  varnish,  which  varnish  binds  the 
whole  together  firmly  in  mass.  In  hot  weather 
this  varnish  becomes  soft  and  sticky,  and  often- 
times the  weight  of  a block  in  itself  is  sufficient 
to  cause  rupture.  In  winter,  on  the  contrary, 
the  bitumen  is  dry,  and  the  mass  presents  a 
remarkable  degree  of  hardness  and  impene- 
trability. When  heated  on  an  iron  plate  to  a 
temperature  of  170°  to  180°  Cent.  (338°  to  356° 
IFah.)  asphalte  decrepitates  and  falls  to  powder. 

The  proportion  of  bitumen  in  asphalte  x’anges 
from  15  down  to  7 or  8 per  cent.  Generally 
Bpeaking,  those  from  the  Val  de  Travers  and 
Haute-Savoie  give  an  average  of  12  per  cent. 
Seyssel  asphalte  yields  8 to  10  per  cent  only. 
In  the  works  in  the  department  of  Gard,  which 
are  in  a series  of  superposed  beds,  the  proportion 
varies  considerably,  but  the  percentage  is 
uniform  throughout  each  individual  bed.  The 
richest  yield  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  the  poorest 
7 to  8 per  cent.  But  the  proportion  of  bitumen 
even  in  the  richest  beds  is  not  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  soften  in  hot  weather.  When,  after 
breaking  the  asphalte  into  3 in.  or  4 in.  frag- 
ments, we  heat  it  to  a temperature  of  130°  to 
140°  Centigrade,  it  falls  to  powder,  as  we  have 
before  said;  and  if  the  temperature  be  raised 
still  higher,  the  bitumen  passes  off  in  the  form  of 
a thick  smoke.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cast 
the  powdered  asphalte  into  pure  molten  bitumen, 
it  dissolves,  so  to  speak,  and  as  much  as  90  per 
cent,  may  be  added  before  the  mass  assumes  a 
paste-like  consistency.  Upon  this  singular 
property  is  based  the  process  of  manufacture 
of  bitumenous  cements. 

Formerly,  Bastennes,  in  the  Landes,  and  Lob- 


sann,  in  the  Bas-Rhin,  supplied  a sufficiency  of 
bitumen  in  a fluid,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  a viscous 
state,  for  this  purpose ; but  now  the  springs 
appear  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  Pure  bitumep 
can  only  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  molasses,  or 
bitumenous  shales,  for  a lengthened  period, — 
say,  ten  or  twelve  hours.  This  is  the  mode  of 
procedure  at  Seyssel ; but  it  is  costly  and  incom- 
plete, and  the  bitumen  thus  procured  always 
retains  a certain  proportion  of  sand.  Even  at 
Seyssel,  where  the  shale  is  in  close  proximity  to 
a rich  deposit  of  asphalte,  the  process  has  been 
well-nigh  abandoned;  and  there,  as  elsewhere, 
the  native  bitumen  has  been  given  up  for  dry 
bitumen  from  Trinidad,  dissolved  in  mineral 
tar,  obtained  by  a second  distillation  of  certain 
bitumenous'shales  found  in  considerable  abun- 
dance in  the  department  of  Air. 

To  800  kilog.  (1,760  lb.)  of  Trinidad  bitumen 
are  added  250  kilog.  (550  lb.)  of  mineral  tar,  and 
the  whole  is  boiled,  stirring  well  the  while,  for 
the  space  of  ten  hours.  In  this  way  we  get 
what  is  called  “refined  bitumen,”  which  now 
takes  the  place  of  that  from  Bastennes  and 
Lobsann. 

To  form  the  bitumenous  cements  used  for 
paving,  &c.,  we  throw  into  the  molten  bitumen 
aforesaid,  by  degrees,  and  stirring  well  the 
while,  the  fragments  of  asphalte  reduced  to  a 
powder,  either  by  the  action  of  heat  or  by 
mechanical  pressure.  The  latter  method  is  to 
be  preferred,  as  it  precludes  the  possibility 
of  the  bitumen  getting  burned.  100  kilog. 
(220  lb.)  of  refined  Trinidad  bitumen  will  thus 
take  up  1,400  kilog.  (3,080  lb.)  of  powdered 
asphalte.  After  six  or  seven  hours’  cooking,  the 
compound  assumes  a paste-like  consistency,  and 
is  then  run  off  into  moulds  bearing  the  trade- 
mark of  the  manufacturer.  In  this  way  are 
obtained  the  blocks  in  which  asphalte  is  offered 
for  sale.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  melt 
these  blocks  on  the  spot,  with  the  aid  of  a port- 
able furnace,  and  the  addition  of  six  or  seven 
parts  by  weight  in  the  hundred  of  pure  bitumen. 
After  melting,  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  fine  gravel 
was  stirred  in,  and  the  mixture  laid  on  hot. 
But  the  smoke  and  the  disagreeable  smell  thus 
entailed  were  productive  of  serious  inconvenience 
in  the  Paris  streets,  and  latterly  the  cement  has 
been  amalgamated  with  the  sand  or  gravel  at 
the  contractor’s  works,  and  brought  to  the 
required  spot  in  covered  conveyances,  provided 
with  small  coko  furnaces,  for  keeping  the  con- 
tents at  the  requisite  temperature.  The  latter 
are  stirred  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  an 
“ agitator,”  worked  with  a rotary  handle.  The 
success  which  attended  the  use  of  bitumenous 
facings  for  footways  naturally  led,  as  wo  have 
already  observed,  to  a desire  to  apply  the  material 
to  carriageways  equally,  either  in  the  form  of 
concrete  of  small  stones  embedded  in  some 
bitumenous  cement,  or  by  flagstones,  cemented 
together  with  asphalte.  But,  in  each  case,  the 
alternations  of  temperature  and  humidity  de- 
stroyed the  setting,  and  the  essays  proved 
unsuccessful.  Numerous  other  attempts  proved 
equally  abortive,  and  it  was  only  after  many 
long  years  of  experiment  that  it  was  found 
practicable  to  form  roadways  of  compressed 
asphalte,  such  as  now  covers  over  40,000  square 
metres  of  the  Paris  streets,  and  is  rapidly 
coming  into  favour  in  England.  It  should  be 
stated  that,  although  the  experiments  at  Paris 
were  unsuccessful,  at  Seyssel  and  at  the  Val  de 
Travers  the  roadways  formed  by  the  continuous 
droppings  of  fragments  of  asphalte  have  a smooth, 
homogeneous  surface,  very  compact  and  very 
durable.  This  fact  suggested  the  application  of 
the  material  in  its  natural  state,  as  in  the  road- 
ways now  laid  with  “ compressed  asphalte,”  as  it 
is  termed. 

For  this  purpose  the  asphalte  is  reduced  to 
a fine  powder,  and  heated  to  a temperature  of 
130°  to  140°  Cent.  (260°  to  280°  Fahr.).  It  is 
spread  out  in  layers,  of  2 in.  in  thickness,  over  a 
concrete  flooring,  and  well  compressed  by  ram- 
ming, until  cool.  It  forms,  a compact  mass,  as 
homogeneous  in  its  powers  of  resistance  as  the 
rock  itself  in  its  natural  state.  At  first,  the 
asphalte  was  pulverised,  by  breaking  it  into  4 in. 
to  6 in.  fragments,  which  were  placed  on  strongly- 
heated  iron  plates.  This  method  was  only 
, applicable  to  the  richest  asphaltes,  as  that  of  the 
Val  de  Travers,  and  the  bitumen  often  got 
burned  in  the  process.  Now-a-days  it  is  pounded 
cold  by  a very  ingenious  mechanical  arrange- 
ment, equally  applicable  to  any  sort  of  asphalte, 
so  long  as  it  contains  7 or  Sper  cent,  of  bitumen. 
The  powdered  asphalte  is  placed  within  large 
horizontal  drums  of  plate  iron,  revolving  over 
portable  furnaces,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a 


system  of  rails  and  turntables,  can  be  run  under 
them  as  required.  When  the  powdered  asphalte 
has  acquired  a temperature  of  150°  Cent.  (300° 
Fahr.),  the  portable  furnaces  are  withdrawn,  and 
in  their  place  covered  trucks,  with  double  sides, 
to  retain  the  heat,  are  run  in  under  the  drums, 
to  receive  their  contents,  and  to  wheel  them  off 
for  immediate  use.  The  loss  of  temperature  in 
the  trucks  is  small,  and  on  arrival  at  its  desti- 
nation the  powder  is  spread  out  and  rolled  with 
slightly-heated  rollers  into  the  requisite  state  of 
pulverisation. 

The  success  of  the  operation  depends  much 
upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  In  cold,  and 
particularly  in  damp,  weather,  the  powder  cools 
too  quickly ; it  then  binds  well  at  the  surface 
only,  and  when  the  surface  goes  the  road  is 
destroyed. 

Very  many  roads  which  have  been  made  or 
repaired  in  unfavourable  weather  have  lasted  a 
very  short  time.  Now,  in  Paris,  operations  of 
this  description  are  no  longer  performed  in 
winter, — all  alterations  and  repairs  are  deferred 
until  the  summer,  the  stopping  of  holes  and  the 
like  being  done  provisionally  with  boiliDg  pitch, 
until  the  weather  will  admit  of  their  execution 
in  a proper  manner. 

Roads  formed  of  “ compressed  asphalte  ” are 
cheaper  in  respect-  both  of  prime  cost  and  of 
maintenance  than  ordinary  macadamised  roads. 
They  pi-oduce  less  noise,  less  mud,  and  less  dust. 
The  resistance  to  traction  upon  them  varies  much 
according  to  circumstances.  In  winter  it  is  less 
than  over  a flagged  road ; in  summer-time,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  greater  than  on  a paved  road. 
Their  greatest  defect  is  that  they  become  very 
slippery  when  covered  with  a thin  coating  of 
mud ; they  should  therefore  always  be  kept  clean 
swept.  Their  greatest  practical  inconvenience 
is,  as  we  said,  that  repairs  can  only  be  effected 
at  particular  seasons. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

At  the  recent  Brighton  Congress  the  Rev. 
Edward  Hale,  of  Eton  College,  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Place  of  Geography,  Political  and  Phy- 
sical, in  Education.”  The  author  gave  it  as  the 
fruit  of  long  experience  as  a teacher,  that  the 
rudiments  of  sound  education  should  form  two 
branches,  viz.,  human  and  natural  philosophy, — 
the  one  taught  by  literature  and  history,  and  the 
other  by  mathematics,  physics,  and  science. 
Geography,  physical  and  political,  should  form 
an  essential  part  of  rudimentary  education.  He 
considered  geography,  in  its  broad  sense,  to  be 
one  of  those  elementary  studies  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  study  of  the  history  of  man 
and  natux-e.  Having  been  for  many  years  a 
teacher  of  modern  history,  he  had  found  boys 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  commonest  geo- 
graphical facts,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  under- 
stand the  political  importance  of  treaties  affecting 
the  boundaries  of  countries  or  exchange  of 
colonies.  It  was  not  so  obvious  that  physical 
geography  should  be  the  groundwoi-k  of  science- 
teaching. All  parents  are  aware  of  the  in- 
quisitiveness of  children,  and  must  have  observed 
also  how,  after  school  life  begins,  this  inquisitive- 
ness seems  to  vanish.  The  author’s  opinion  was, 
that  it  is  generally  stifled  by  the  evil  genii  of 
Latin  and  Greek  grammar.  Its  disappearance 
did  not  prove  that  it  was  dead : with  warmth 
and  gentle  rains  it  sprouts  afresh,  and  this 
stimulating  power  is  afforded  by  physical 
geography.  As  soon  as  the  first  principles 
begin  to  bo  taught,  i.e.,  the  phenomena  of  day 
and  night,  summer  and  winter,  boys  become 
interested  at  once, — the  intellectual  cravings  of 
childhood  revive  and  are  being  satisfied.  At  the 
end  of  the  author’s  first  lecture  to  his  class  on 
this  subject,  boys  would  remain  behind,  asking 
for  further  information,  “ Why  is  this  ? ” or, 
“ Explain  this  again.”  Instruction  in  physical 
geography,  in  the  author’s  own  practice,  began 
with  these  astronomical  relations  of  the  globe. 
These  lessons  were  followed  by  others  on  the 
first  principles  of  heat,  the  effects  of  solar  heat 
on  the  earth,  the  tides,  winds,  and  currents, 
evaporation  and  rain,  the  first  principles  of 
geology,  changes  in  the  physical  features  of  the 
earth,  volcanoes,  ice,  rivers,  the  formation  of 
chalk  and  coral,  and  the  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals.  If,  at  first,  the  natural  inquisitive- 
ness of  the  boys  is  excited,  at  the  end  they  feel 
their  intellectual  powers.  They  see  how,  from 
the  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  the  great  laws  of 
Nature  are  deduced ; in  short,  the  reasoning 
faculties  are  excited  and  strengthened.  Boys  who. 
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from  some  cause,  are  unable  to  appreciate  the 
refinements  of  grammar,  suddenly  awaken,  as  it 
were,  when  first  taught  the  principles  governing 
the  phenomena  of  Nature.  A great  moral 
good  is  effected  in  such  boys.  They  are 
enabled  to  maintain  that  self-respect  they  were 
in  danger  of  losing  under  the  feeling  of  in- 
feriority in  other  departments.  An  objection 
may  be  made  against  physical  geography, 
that  it  is  too  discursive.  The  author  admitted 
that  a boy’s  training  should  be  thorough, 
but  this  requirement  was  not  injured  by  the 
study  in  question.  The  want  of  thorough- 
ness is  seen  when  boys  are  successively  put 
through  courses  of  astronomy,  chemistry,  me- 
chanics, &o.,  anything  like  a thorough  knowledge 
of  which,  within  the  time  they  are  taught,  being 
impossible.  But  the  principles  of  such  of  the 
sciences  as  are  necessary  to  the  study  of  Nature 
may  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  can  be  properly 
understood  by  a boy  of  lair  intelligence.  The 
author  then  described  the  method  of  teaching 
which  he  followed  with  his  class  at  Eton,  which 
consisted  of  about  thirty  boys.  He  gave  them 
no  text-boolc.  Each  boy  has  an  atlas  of  physical 
geography ; he  himself  drew  his  information 
from  the  works  of  Humboldt,  Herschel,  Tyndall, 
Murchison,  Reclus,  and,  above  all,  the  “Prin- 
ciples of  Geology”  of  Lyell,  to  which  he  made 
his  principal  references.  His  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  wall-maps,  photographs,  and  a micro- 
scope, to  which  he  was  preparing  to  add  a small 
but  good  geological  museum.  He  required  each 
boy  to  bring  a large  note-book,  with  each  page 
folded  in  the  middle.  Commencing  his  lecture 
by  stating,  first,  its  immediate  subject,  he  dic- 
tated from  his  own  notes  an  abstract  of  its  first 
division,  which  each  boy  writes  on  one  half  of 
his  folded  page.  He  then  enlarged  on  and  illus- 
trated his  subject  by  facts,  putting,  at  the  same 
time,  frequent  questions  to  the  boys.  On  the 
other  half  of  their  pages  they  make  their  notes, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  lecture  (lasting  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour),  he  referred  them  to 
the  authors  and  the  chapters  of  their  books 
which  treat  more  fully  of  the  subject.  After 
every  two  lectures  he  requires  each  boy  to  bring 
an  abstract  of  the  lectures,  and  for  this  marks 
are  given,  with  additional  marks  for  good  dia- 
grams ; and  after  every  eight  or  ten  lectures  a 
prize  is  given  to  the  boy  whose  aggregate  marks 
are  highest.  He  believed  that  some  sort  of  field 
instruction  would  be  a most  valuable  addition  to 
his  lectures,  which  should  include  the  teaching 
of  the  use  of  instruments. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
approval  of  Mr.  Hale’s  views  was  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  several  speakers. 


“DE  LUNATICO  INQUIRENDO.” 

Mk.  Holloway’s  scheme  for  building  and 
endowing  a hospital  near  Windsor  (of  which 
illustrations  of  the  first  and  second  premiated 
designs  have  already  appeared  in  our  pages) 
will  probably  add  a more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  Sir  James  Coxe’s  speech  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association,  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Sir  James  Coxe  (the  president),  it  is  well  known, 
is  a distinguished  physician  and  a commissioner 
in  lunacy  for  Scotland;  he  has  also  devoted  the 
labours  and  researches  of  a long  series  of  years 
to  the  important  questions  arising  from  the 
treatment  of  lunacy ; and  it  is  remarkable  to 
find  that  his  opinions  are  tending  more  and  more 
in  the  direction  that  the  results  of  asylum 
treatment,  even  in  its  highest  phases,  are  not 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  portentous  growth  of 
insanity  in  our  population.  We  have  only  room 
for  one  or  two  quotations,  which,  however,  are 
deserving  of  attention,  as  coming  from  a prac- 
tical authority : — 

“ After  quoting  ft  variety  of  statistics  from  the  returns 
of  lunacy  in  England  and  Wales,  he  said,  on  the  whole, 
everything  considered,  I fear  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  duriug  the  last  twenty  years  medical  science 
has  not  succeeded  in  effecting  any  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  recoveries,  or  any  decrease  in  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  insane  patients  in  asylums.  What,  then,  is  the 
object  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  establishment  and 
constant  enlargement  of  asylums  for  the  insane  ? The 
answer  to  this  question  involves  the  consideration  of  many 
important  points.  We  have  gradually  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  extension  of  asylums  whenever  they 
are  full,  that  few  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  is  the 
proper  course  to  pursue.  But  a little  reflection  will 
suffice  to  snow  that  the  institution  of  asylums  is  merely 
an  expedient  to  counteract  an  evil  whieh  has  its 
origin  in  remote  and  complicated  causes.  When 
the  Lunacy  Acts  were  passed,  a belief  was  extensively 
prevalent  that  the  establishment  of  asylums  would 
powerfully  contribute  to  check  the  growth  of  lunacy; 
chiefly  by  the  numerous  cures  they  would  effect,  and  by 
the  difficulties  they  would  place  in  the  way  of  the  propa- 


gation of  the  malady.  We  have  seen  that  this  hope  has 
not  been  realised,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  number 
of  lunatics  has  beeu  greatly  increased,— partly  through 
the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  insanity,  if  we  may  so 
interpret  the  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions,  and 
partly  through  the  predominance  of  admissions  over  dis- 
charges and  deaths.  Even  if  we  adopt  the  latter  cause  as 
sufficient  in  itself  to  account  for  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  lunatics,  and  regard  their  accumulation  as  simply 
the  result  of  life  prolonged  through  improved  treatment, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  in  this  explanation  any  adequate  reason 
for  the  constant  extension  of  asylums.  The  question  still 
remains, — What  have  they  accomplished  towards  diminish- 
ing insanity,  either  by  repressing  its  growth  or  by  pro- 
moting recovery  ? Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  call  in 
question  the  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  the  patients 
admitted  into  asylums  are  restored  to  sanity.  But  this 
fact,  nevertheless,  leaves  totally  unsolved  the  problem 
how  far  recovery  is  due  to  any  special  influence  of  asylum 
treatment,  or  simply  to  the  recuperative  powers  which 
nature  displays  whenever  the  circumstance  which  pro- 
duced the  malady  are  removed  or  neutralised,  wherever 
that  may  occur." 

Sir  James  proceeds  to  deal  witb  the  common 
argument  in  favour  of  asylum  treatment,  that 
recovery  follows  in  a much  higher  ratio  in  the 
cases  which  are  admitted  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease.  “ It  cannot  be  denied,”  he  says, 
“ that  such  is  the  case.”  And  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  plain  deduction,  that  recovery  was  due 
to  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  the  asylum  may 
also  be  correct.  “But  it  will  be  observed,”  he 
adds,  “that  this  is  an  assumption,  in  support  of 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  forward  proof.” 

“ Nobody  can  tell  whether  recovery  would  not  equally 
have  taken  place  had  the  patient  not  been  sent  to  an 
asylum,  and  had  simply  those  other  means  of  treatment 
been  adopted  which  are  resorted  to  in  many  other  mala- 
dies— such  as  a judicious  administration  of  purgatives, 
tonics,  or  other  drugs,  with  proper  regulation  of  diet,  and 
change  of  scene  and  surroundings.  On  the  other  haud, 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  recovery  rarely  follows  the 
admission  of  chronic  cases  into  asylums,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  the  fact.  But  when  it  is  maintained  that  recovery 
would  have  followed  had  admission  taken  place  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  malady,  we  have  here  again  an 
assumption  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  proof.  In 
admitting  this  assumption,  we  should  be  bound  also  to 
admit  that  all  patients  received  into  asylums  in  the  early 
stages  of  insanity  invariably  recovered.  But  we  know 
from  experience  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Even  where 
there  is  no  apparent  organic  lesion,  where  the  malady 
manifests  itself  as  simple  excitement  or  depression,  or 
where  there  is  merely  delusion  without  either  excitement 
or  depression,  we  find  the  malady  not  infrequently  resist- 
ing treatment  at  however  early  a stage  the  patient  may 
have  been  brought  to  the  asylum.” 

Sir  James  Coxe  does  not,  however,  undervalue 
the  usefulness  of  asylums : — 

“ Every  one  must  admit  that  asylums,  under  the  exi- 
gencies of  modern  social  existence,  are  indispensable  insti- 
tutions. They  meet  a great  want,  and,  moreover,  they 
meet  it,  as  a rule,  in  an  admirable  manner.  Therefore,  I 
beg  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  I am  arguing  in  any  way 
agaiust  either  asylums  or  their  management.  My  purpose 
is  to  point  out  what  I consider  to  be  the  proper  sphere  of 
these  establishments,  and  to  warn  against  their  unreason- 
able use.  I have  often  in  visiting  them  been  inclined  to 
question  the  propriety  of  detaining  certain  patients.  There 
was  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  ofinsanity,  but  there  was, 
nevertheless,  the  doubt  whether  it  was  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  necessitate  continued  detention.  From  the  superin- 
tendent being  of  opinion  that  such  was  the  case,  or  from 
other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  discharge,  the  patient  was 
left.  At  a future  visit  I have  found  him  [the  patient] 
much  more  confirmed  in  his  delusions,  or  more  liable  to 
excitement,  or,  perhaps,  incoherent.  This  result,  looked 
at  from  one  point  of  view,  would  seem  to  confirm  the  pro- 
priety of  detention,  but  from  another  it  may  be  regarded 
as  bearing  out  the  doubt  that  was  felt.  One  thing,  at  all 
events,  was  clear  : asylum  treatment  had  failed ; whether 
treatment  elsewhere  would  have  been  more  successful 
must,  of  course,  remain  unknown  ; but  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  very  questionable  reasoning  to  maintain  the 
propriety  of  detention  from  its  unsuccessful  results.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  asserted  that  even 
where  asylums  do  not  cure,  they  at  all  events  improve  and 
humanise.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  frequently  the 
ease  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  wanting  evi- 
dence to  show  that  association  with  the  insane  has  occa- 
sionally a degrading  and  deteriorating  effect.” 

We  should  feel  inclined  to  substitute  the  word 
“invariably”  for  “occasionally,”  in  the  last 
sentence,  if  Sir  James  means  to  signify  that  per- 
fectly sane  patients  were  compelled  to  associate 
with  insane  ones.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  such 
is  his  meaning.  Moreover,  it  is  not  asserted 
that  such  a deteriorating  or  degrading  effect 
may  or  could  arise  from  the  contact  of  a couple 
of  innocent  lunatics.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, indeed,  we  should  fancy  the  association 
not  only  to  be  quite  harmless,  but  actually  bene- 
ficial ! We  remember  hearing  a story  many 
years  ago  of  a rencontre  which  happened  between 
three  crowned  heads  and  a harmless  lunatic,  and 
which  occurred  during  the  occupation  of  Paris 
by  the  Allied  troops  in  1815.  Three  military 
gentlemen  were  walking  one  morning  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  when  its  beauties  were  quite 
scientifically  pointed  out  and  described  to  them 
by  an  oddly-dressed  and  singular-looking  per- 
sonage, whom  they  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
under-gardeners.  He  dwelt  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, it  was  remembered,  on  the  beauties  of 
the  Indian  trees, — the  lotus,  the  palm,  the 
banyan  tree,  &c. ; and,  after  concluding  his 
botanical  survey,  he  turned  to  his  audience  and 
politely  requested  the  strangers’  names.  “I  am 
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the  Emperor  of  Russia,”  said  one  of  the  party. 
“ Indeed  ! ah ! and  this  gentleman  ? ” “ He  is 

the  Emperor  of  Austria,”  was  the  answer.  “ Oh ! 
Must  I also  understand,”  pursued  the  singular 
querist,  “ that  this  gentleman  is  an  Emperor 
too?”  “No,”  replied  Wilhelm,  smiling  (who 
then  saw  Paris  for  the  first  time),  “ I am  simply 
the  King  of  Prussia.  But,”  continued  his 
Majesty  (with  a touch  of  that  grave  humour 
which  is  characteristic  of  his  race),  “will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  in  return  the  name  of  our 
distinguished  cicerone  to  whom  we  are  at  present 
so  much  indebted  ? ” “ Monsieur  mon  frere ,” 

replied  the  eccentric  botanist,  drawing  himself 
up  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  “ Messieurs 
mes  freres,  je  suis  le  Grand  Mogul ! ” Alex- 
ander of  Russia,  who  frequently  told  the  story 
afterwards,  used  to  add  that  the  Great  Mogul 
was  probably  the  happiest  monarch  of  the 
four. 

There  is  more  in  Sir  James  Coxe’s  valuable 
address  deserving  of  study.  Although  leading 
strongly  to  the  curative  effects  of  home  treat- 
ment, he  nevertheless  admits  that  “ the  great 
advantages  of  asylum  treatment  are  its  conveni- 
ence and  its  economy.”  He  is  silent,  as  far  as 
we  observe,  respecting  the  vital  question  of 
dangerous  lunatics,  and  the  method  of  their 
treatment ; but  the  following  observations  are  as 
valuable  as  they  are  just. 

“ There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  inspiration 
of  genius,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  from 
experience,  will  often  point  the  way  to  successful 
treatment  in  specially  difficult  or  obscure  cases ; 
but,  as  a rule,  recovery  from  insanity  is  due  far 
more  to  an  adherence  to  the  broad  rules  of 
hygiene  than  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  treat- 
ment. In  supplying  abundance  of  food  and 
clothing  in  providing  comfortable  lodging  and 
bed,  in  giving  proper  attention  to  cleanliness, 
and  in  affording  ample  means  of  varied  occupa- 
tion and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  lies  the  great 
secret  of  the  successful  treatment  of  insanity. 
Purgatives,  hypnotics,  narcotics,  and  tonics  are 
useful  as  auxiliaries ; but  a comfortable  meal  is 
the  best  of  sedatives,  and  abundance  of  exercise 
the  best  of  hypnotics.” 

So  that  it  would  appear,  in  Sir  James  Coxe’s 
estimation,  that  the  proper  and  most  philoso- 
phical treatment  of  the  insane, — like  that  of 
other  helpless  and  dangerous  increments  of  our 
population, — is  more  and  more  verging  on  the- 
simple  yet  beneficent  principles  of  public  health. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Erith  —The  Erith  School  Board  have  appointed  ! 
Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect,  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings  to  accommodate  575  children,  , 
also  residences  for  the  master  and  mistress  of 
same,  at  Erith,  Kent. 

Dr  onfield. — It  was  resolved,  at  the  last  meeting,  , 
that  Messrs.  Flockton  & Abbott,  architects  to  the  • 
Board,  be  requested  to  prepare  the  necessary  • 
plans  and  estimates  for  intended  schools  and  . 
master’s  house  in  Cross-lane,  such  estimates  to  > 
include  the  requisite  fittings  and  furniture  for  the  : 
school.  It  was  also  resolved  that  Messrs.  May 
& Lucas  be  requested  to  examine  the  plans  and 
estimates  before  they  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
for  approval. 

Staplehurst. — This  Board  has  held  a special  . 
meeting,  to  consider  in  what  way  to  deal  with  i 
Mr.  Bridge,  whose  tender  for  the  erection  of  the  > 
schools,  namely,  4,2001.,  was  accepted,  out  of 
six,  although  the  Board  were  somewhat  surprised  . 
to  find  the  lowest  tender  exceed  4,0001.  The  : 
Board  have  recently  received  four  new  tenders  : : 
the  estimates  are  not  to  be  disclosed  until  next  ; 
meeting.  It  was  remarked  that  there  was  a 
superfluity  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  adopted  . 
plan,  which  rendered  it  costly,  to  which  it  was  : 
replied  that  it  was  desirable  to  erect  a school  of 
which  they  might  not  feel  ashamed,  either 
internally  or  externally.  Eventually  a resolu- 
tion  was  carried  unanimously,  to  the  effect  that  ; 
no  tenders  be  opened,  and  that  Mr.  Lewis  (the  > 
architect)  be  requested  to  obtain  from  Mr.  . 
Bridge  the  amount  to  which  his  tender  would  be 
lowered  by  the  reduction  of  the  ornamentation.  . 
It  would  then  be  compared  with  the  new  tenders,  , 
and  should  his  figures  approximate  to  them  i 
within  a reasonable  sum,  his  offer  would  be  i 
accepted. 

Reading. — Two  reports  of  committee  were  5 
read.  Amongst  the  subjects  referred  to  were  > 
the  following : — Plans  of  the  new  school  build-  • 
ings  in  Silver-street  had  been  pronounced  l 
“satisfactory”  by  the  Education  Department.  A 
The  alterations  to  the  temporary  school  in  Silver-  •( 
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street  required  by  the  Education  Department 
would  cost  about  25Z.,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mittee did  not  think  it  advisable  to  incur  this 
expense.  With  reference  to  the  new  school  pro- 
posed to  bo  built  at  Erleigh,  correspondence  had 
taken  place  between  the  Board  and  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  postpone  the  whole  question  for  the  present. 
Twenty-two  tenders  had  been  received  for  the 
new  school  in  Silver-street,  and  the  following 
had  been  accepted  : — Mr.  Charles  Waite,  brick 
and  slate  work,  &c.,  926Z. ; Mr.  A.  Shepherd, 
carpenter’s  work,  392 Z.  15s. ; Mr.  Pecover,  iron- 
work, 92Z. ; and  Mr.  Sumner,  plumber’s  work, 
78 Z.  10s. ; total,  1,489Z.  5s.  The  reports  were 
adopted.  amaon  ~ 

Southampton. — The  Works  Committee  reported 
that  after  advertising  for  tenders  for  the  erection 
of  schools  in  Bevois  Town,  estimated  to  accom- 
modate 700  children,  the  following  had  been  re- 
ceived : — Messrs.  Laver  & Rowland,  3,595Z. ; 
Messrs.  Bull  & Sons,  3.627Z. ; Messrs.  Reynolds 
& Eldridge  (Brighton),  3,740Z. ; Mr.  H.  Sanders, 
3,849Z.  j Mr.  S.  Stevens,  3,865Z. ; Mr.  J.  Nichols, 
-3,887Z. ; Mr.  J.  Crook,  3,920Z. ; Mr.  Gambling, 
3,950Z. ; Mr.  Jas.  Dyer,  4,0-45 Z.  10s.;  Messrs. 
Martin  & Son,  4,195Z. ; and  Messrs.  Dunkley  & 
Son  (Teddington),  5,290Z.  10s.  The  committee 
recommended  the  Board  to  accept  the  lowest 
•tender,  viz.,  that  of  Messrs.  Laver  & Rowland. 
In  respect  to  the  site  for  a school  in  St.  James’s 
district,  the  committee  instructed  the  Board’s 
surveyor  to  bring  up  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost 
of  erecting  suitable  schools.  Mr.  W.  C.  Westlake 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  reminded 
the  Board  that  the  acceptance  of  the  contract  for 
the  schools  at  Bevois  Town  would  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Education  Department.  The 
amount  was  larger  than  they  anticipated,  but  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  material  and  labour  had  been 
recently  very  great,  and  accounted  for  a large 
portion  of  the  increased  cost.  The  proposition 
to  accept  the  tender  was  then  carried,  subject  to 
the  sureties  offered  proving  satisfactory,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  special  works  com- 
mittee. 

Worcester.  — The  foundation  stone  of  the 
Board’s  schools  at  Hounds-lane  has  been  laid 
by  the  chairman.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E. 
A.  Day. 


GLASGOW:  STOBCROSS  DOCKS. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Taylor  Shipley 
Hunter,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Clyde  trustees,  after  much  consideration,  as 
•contractor  for  the  first  portion  of  the  above 
•docks.  At  first,  eleven  contractors  gave  in 
offers,  and  from  that  number  four  were  chosen 
to  give  estimates  for  alternative  designs,  when 
Mr.  Hunter’s,  being  the  lowest,  were  accepted. 
Mr.  Hunter  engages  with  a somewhat  gigantic 
work,  but  his  previous  experience  with  similar 
undertakings  gives  every  promise  of  the  Stobcross 
Docks  being  constructed  satisfactorily.  In  1859 
he  built  the  eastern  harbour  at  Granton,  near 
Edinburgh ; afterwards  the  Queensferry  Rail- 
ways and  Harbour;  and,  latterly,  has  been 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  Chickens  Light- 
house,  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will 
take  nearly  twenty  years  to  complete  the  whole 
of  the  Stobcross  Docks;  but  Mr.  Hunter  has 
.undertaken  to  execute  the  first  portion  in  two 
.years,  at  a cost  of  160,000Z.  The  foundations  for 
the  dock-walls  are  to  be  of  concrete  cylinders, 
while  the  walls  are  to  be  freestone,  from  the 
Oaigleith  quarries,  near  Edinburgh,  of  which 
Mr.  Hunter  is  lessee. 


THE  ART  OF  GLASS  STAINING. 

In  one  of  the  Cantor  lectures,  by  Professor 
Barff,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last,  the 
lecturer  said, — I am  about  to  speak  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  staining  glass  with  metallic  oxides. 
We  notice  a considerable  difference  in  the 
ancient  glass  which  adorns  the  old  cathedrals 
•of  this  and  other  lands,  and  the  glass  which 
was  made  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
We  notice  this  difference  in  the  blues  and  reds, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  latter,  and  we  ask 
frequently  in  what  does  this  difference  consist  ? 
I have  already  noticed  this  point,  but  it  is  now 
my  business  to  go  into  it  rather  more  fully.  The 
texture  of  the  ancient  glass  is  very  different  from 
the  texture  of  modern  glass,  and  I shall  give 
'Some  experiments  later  on  to  show  this,  and  you 
will  need  no  further  remarks,  as  the  illustrations 
will  speak  for  themselves.  But  when  old  ruby 
glass  is  examined,  you  find  that  there  is  a thicker 


coating  of  the  colouring  matter  upon  it  than 
there  is  upon  modem  ruby.  The  ground  of 
course  is  different,  i.e.,  the  white  glass — that  I 
have  already  shown — and  to  that  is  owing,  in 
great  measure,  no  doubt,  the  lustre  of  the  ruby. 
But  it  appears  as  if  the  operation  of  dipping  and 
coating  had  been  repeated  several  times — as  if 
the  glass  ruby  had  been  taken  and  dipped  into 
the  pot,  and  coated  with  white  and  ruby  glass 
more  than  once.  It  appears  as  if  the  coloured 
coating  had  been  put  on  the  outside  and  not  on 
the  inside,  and  that  after  the  glass  had  been 
dipped  into  the  ruby  it  was  again  dipped  into 
the  white,  so  that  strias  of  white  glass  are 
formed  between  the  thin  films  of  ruby  glass. 
That  would  very  materially  increase  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  effect  produced  by  transmitted 
light.  All  the  old  ruby  glass  is  remarkably 
thick,  and,  no  doubt,  in  former  times,  those  who 
made  windows  took  the  greatest  possible  care  in 
firing  their  ruby  glass,  and  a great  deal  depends 
upon  the  firing.  I have  here  a disc  of  ruby 
which  was  lent  me  to-day  by  Messrs.  Powell,  in 
which  we  have  portions  of  it  perfectly  white ; 
but  if  this  white  glass  is  fired  carefully  it  be- 
comes ruby,  and  if  this  ruby,  which  is  perfectly 
red  on  this  side,  is  overfired,  it  becomes  almost 
opaque.  Great  care  is  therefore  necessary  in 
firing  ruby  glass.  In  some  instances  glass 
painters,  if  they  are  not  careful  in  using  a flux 
with  their  painting  colours  which  is  sufficiently 
soft  to  ran  down  before  the  temperature  rises  so 
high  as  to  affect  the  ruby  glass,  spoil  their  ruby. 
Glass  painters  know  that,  in  spite  of  all  their 
care,  this  does  sometimes  happen,  and  that  ruby 
becomes  so  dark  with  the  firing  that  they  have 
to  reject  it,  and  paint  fresh  pieces.  I men- 
tioned, I think,  that  ruby  glass  is  usually 
coloured  with  sub-oxide  of  copper ; it  is  also 
coloured  with  oxide  of  |gold.  I have  here  two 
specimens,  which  have  been  lent  me,  of  ruby 
glass,  obtained  from  the  heating  of  an  almost 
colourless  glass.  I shall  show  you  those  pre- 
sently by  the  aid  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  you 
will  see  that  one  piece  is  colourless,  whilst  that 
which  has  been  heated  has  become  of  a beauti- 
ful ruby  colour. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  ruby  glass,  I 
must  say  one  word  about  splashed  ruby.  As 
many  of  you,  no  doubt,  are  aware,  there  are 
some  pieces  of  old  glass  taken  from  French 
windows,  I believe,  in  which  there  is  clear,  white 
glass  with  dashes  of  ruby  upon  it,  just  as  if  the 
maker  had  taken  ruby  glass  in  a liquid  state,  and 
dashed  it  on  the  white  glass.  This  is  called 
splashed  ruby.  The  way  that  can  be  imitated, 
and  no  doubt  the  way  in  which  it  was  originally 
obtained  is  this.  Portions  of  this  copper  ruby 
are  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  thrown  upon 
the  iron  implement,  which  is  called  the  marbre 
or  marver,  and  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  flint  glass.  The  workman  then  gathers  white 
glass  from  the  pot  on  the  end  of  his  blow-pipe, 
and  rolls  the  hot  glass  on  the  marver ; the  small 
pieces  of  ruby  adhere  to  it,  and  are  softened  by 
the  heat.  The  mass  is  then  exposed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  glass-pot,  and  the  pieces  of  ruby 
melt  and  become  perfectly  united  with  the  white 
glass  and  spot  over  its  surface.  When  the  mass 
is  in  the  proper  state  it  is  blown  and  made  (as 
already  described)  into  a disc  or  cylinder,  and 
the  spots  by  this  operation  become  elongated, 
and  produce  the  same  sort  of  effect  as  would  bo 
obtained  by  throwing  a red  liquid  obliquely  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  connexion  with 
ruby  glass  is  that  we  do  not  always  get  a ruby 
colour  with  the  oxide  of  copper.  Sometimes  the 
sub-oxide  becomes  oxidised  into  the  higher  oxide, 
and  that  higher  oxide  gives  a green,  not  a ruby, 
colour ; so  that  we  get  an  intermixture  of  green 
and  red  sometimes,  and  also  purplish  and  bluish 
tints.  Specimens  of  these  I shall  show  you  by- 
and-by. 

The  blue  glass  which  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  so  beautiful,  this  sort  of  purple  blue,  is 
stained  with  oxide  of  cobalt.  I have  arranged 
an  experiment  or  two  to-night,  to  show  you  how, 
by  running  down  certain  mixtures  which  we 
have  here,  the  composition  of  which  I will  tell 
you  of  presently,  we  are  enabled  to  obtain 
coloured  glass.  Of  course,  in  so  short  a time 
we  cannot  obtain  it  in  a state  perfectly  homo- 
geneous ; but,  at  all  events,  we  shall  be  able  to 
show  you  how  blue  glass  is  obtained.  Green 
glass  is  coloured  by  various  metallic  oxides.  For 
instance,  even  as  I have  already  mentioned, 
in  a certain  state  of  oxidation,  iron  colours 
glass  green,  and  the  green  colour  of  ordinary 
bottle  glass  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  protoxide 
of  iron.  Green  is  also  obtained  with  other 


oxides  of  metals.  We  have  here  a beautiful 
piece  of  green  glass,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
signal  green,  because  it  is  used  for  railway 
signal-lamps.  It  is  coloured  by  the  higher 
oxide  of  copper,  the  protoxide,  not  the  sub- 
oxide. Oxide  of  chromium  also  colours  glass 
green,  and  it  has  a very  powerful  colouring 
effect.  Opaque  greens  are  made  with  it  for 
enamels,  and  some  transparent  greens;  for  if 
this  opaque  green  be  coated  upon  white  glass, 
we  have  a similar  effect  produced  to  that  which 
we  have  when  the  ruby  glass  is  coated  upon 
white  : a coated  green  is  obtained.  Then,  with 
regard  to  yellow  glass,  there  are  different  kinds, 
which  I shall  show  you  presently.  Some  cold 
yellows  are  obtained  with  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
the  oxide  containing  more  oxygen  than  the  prot- 
oxide. Another  yellow  is  got  by  silver  stain. 
It  is  said  that  the  ashes  of  certain  woods  colour 
glass  yellow.  It  is  the  iron  contained  in  the 
ashes  which,  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  imparts 
the  yellow  colour  to  the  glass. 

# * # * * 

Having  spoken  of  the  method  of  analysing 
colour,  I must  speak  on  the  texture  of  glass,  for 
this  is  a subject  of  immense  importance.  It  is 
on  the  texture  mainly,  I think,  that  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  effect  which  we  see  in  the  old 
window  glass  depends.  I shall  have -to  show 
this  by  direct  light,  putting  the  various  pieces  of 
glass  in  front  of  the  lantern,  and  you  will  see  by 
direct  light  the  difference  of  effect  produced  by 
the  texture  of  the  glass ; and  you  will  yourselves, 
I think,  be  able  to  see  in  an  instant  how  very 
beautiful  is  that  glass  which  is  made  according 
to  the  system  which  the  ancients  adopted  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  glass.  First,  we  begin  with 
white.  On  putting  a piece  of  common  glass 
before  the  lantern,  you  see  no  change  whatever 
in  the  light  thrown  on  the  screen ; but  now  I will 
put  a piece  of  Messrs.  Powell’s  white  glass,  used 
for  church  windows,  in  front  of  the  light,  and 
you  see  how  beautifully  the  light  is  refracted. 
And  if  you  get  this  brilliant  effect  by  passing 
the  electric  light  through  this  medium,  how  very 
much  more  beautiful  will  it  be  when  produced  by 
the  sun’s  rays  passing  through  it.  You  notice 
these  numerous  luminous  points  all  of  which  add 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  effect.  Here  is  a piece 
of  ordinary  green  glass,  through  which  the  light 
passes  uninterraptedly.  Here  is  another  piece, 
on  which  I experimented  just  now,  aud  you  ob- 
serve how  brilliant  it  is.  Now  I will  show  you  a 
piece  of  ruby  glass,  which  will  illustrate  the 
point  I mentioned  before.  You  see  there  is  a 
border  to  it,  whioh  is  deep  in  colour,  but  the 
main  portion  of  it  is  white,  with  small  streaks  of 
ruby  in  it.  That  is  the  disc  which  I mentioned 
had  been  fired  more  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  and  I said  that  those  parts  of  it  which  are 
now  white  would  become  ruby  if  they  were 
cautiously  fired.  This  is  most  interesting  to  me, 
because  it  supports  the  theory  which  I have  held 
for  some  time  past,  in  conjunction  with  many 
other  chemists,  namely,  that  it  is  not  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  metal,  as  a metal  in  the  regular 
state,  that  the  colour  of  glass  is  owing,  but  to  the 
presence  of  a metallic  oxide.  This  is  a subject 
which  I will  not  go  into  this  evening,  because  it 
would  take  us  too  far.  Here  is  another  specimen 
of  ruby,  which  has  also  greenish,  greyish,  and 
bluish  streaks  in  it.  That  is  coloured  with  sub- 
oxide of  copper,  but,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  sub- 
oxide has  become  oxidised  into  the  protoxide, 
which  gives  the  green  and  blue  colour.  You  re- 
member the  green  I showed  just  now — a bluish 
green,  the  signal  green — it  is  coloured  by  the  pro- 
toxide of  copper,  so  that  you  can  quite  understand 
how  there  are  streaks  of  blue  there,  and  how  you 
get  streaks  of  greenish  blue  and  grey  mixed  up 
with  the  ruby  colour.  I believe  it  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  these  different  tints  that  certain  of 
these  rubies  which  are  sold  ordinarily,  and  some 
of  those  which  are  manufactured  for  stained- 
glass  purposes,  when  tested  by  the  prism  allow 
other  rays,  such  as  a green  and  blue,  to  pass 
through  them.  Here  is  another  very  interest- 
ing specimen.  You  see  what  beautiful  colours 
and  forms  there  are  upon  this  piece  of  glass. 
You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  what  they  are, 
and  how  they  are  produced.  It  is  a piece  of 
glass  which  Mr.  Powell  was  kind  enough  to  lend 
me,  and  which  had  been  for  many  years  in  liis 
stable  at  Clapton.  It  is  a pane  of  common 
crown  glass,  taken  out  of  the  stable-window.  It 
is  perfectly  smooth  on  one  Bide,  and  colourless, 
but  on  the  other  side  it  is  rough  and  very 
iridescent  indeed.  It  looks  like  some  of  the  glass 
vessels  which  ax-e  taken  out  from  Roman  excava- 
tions, or  from  the  bottom  of  rivers.  Its  surface 
looks  like  opal,  and  most  beautiful  colours  are 
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seen  on  it  as  you  move  it  about.  These  colours 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
certain  substances  on  the  glass,  carried  as  spray 
in  the  air,  which  were  in  the  stable,  and  which 
were  deposited  on  this  window  from  time  to 
time,  through  a long  course  of  years.  The 
action  of  these  substances  is  such  as  to  destroy 
the  texture  of  the  glass,  or  at  least  the  texture 
of  that  surface  with  which  they  came  in  contact, 
and  having  seen  this  you  will  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  it  is  that,  through 
a lapse  of  years,  certain  effects  are  produced  by 
atmospheric  influences  upon  the  church  win- 
dows,  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud,  as  repre- 
senting a state  of  high  art  and  sentiment  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 


A DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  FOR  PATNA. 

A drinking  fountain  has  been  presented  to 
the  people  of  Patna,  near  Ayr,  and  was  opened 
the  other  day  with  some  rejoicings  and  speeches. 
The  fountain  consists  of  a basement  of  polished 
grey  Aberdeen  granite,  with  two  basins,  into 
which  the  water  flows  through  two  metal  spouts 
issuing  from  lions’  heads.  Above  is  a moulded 
plinth  of  Yorkshire  stone  supporting  the  shaft  of 
the  fountain,  which  is  of  polished  Aberdeen 
granite,  having  a moulded  band  across  the  middle, 
with  a carved  shield,  and  arms  a lion  rampant. 
Above  the  shaft  is  a carved  Gothic  capital,  with 
splayed  angles,  surmounted  by  an  open  corona 
in  Yorkshire  stone,  carrying  a carved  conven- 
tional fleur-de-lis.  The  total  height  of  the  foun- 
tain is  12  ft.  fi-om  the  basement  to  the  top  of 
the  finial.  Upon  the  shaft,  in  incised  and  gilt 
letters,  is  the  following  inscription : — “ Presented 
by  A.  Barclay  Walker,  Esquire,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Patna.”  The  design  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Yale,  architect,  Liverpool. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA. 

This  picturesque  watering-place  seems  to  be 
rising  into  importance,  and  offers  a field  for  in- 
vestment. A commodious  hotel,  erected  by  a 
limited  liability  company,  has  just  been  opened 
opposite  the  pier,  and  pleasure-grounds  are  being 
laid  out  facing  the  sea.  The  nearest  railway 
station  is  about  five  miles  off,  but  omnibuses  run 
in  connexion  with  the  trains,  while  the  London 
and  Ipswich  steamers  call  daily.  A narrow- 
gauge  railway  or  a tramway,  to  communicate 
with  the  main  line,  is  needed. 

A number  of  new  houses  and  cottages  are 
already  occupied,  and  a London  builder  (Mr. 
Snelling)  has  bought  several  acres  of  freehold 
land  adjoining  the  hotel,  and  seems  at  present  to 
be  doing  the  chief  building  here. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — The  Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Central 
Committee  have  paid  their  final  strike  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  a day,  or  15s.  a week  per 
man.  During  the  last  week  upwards  of  350 
signed  the  strike-sheets  ; but  that  total  does  not 
represent  the  number  actually  idle  for  the  whole 
six  days,  as  by  a resolution  of  the  delegates  a 
man  could  for  the  Bpace  of  a month  come  on  and 
off  the  sheets  at  pleasure  in  the  intervals  of  his 
being  out  of  work.  The  strike  began  the  first 
week  in  June  with  very  nearly  the  same  number 
as  that  which  shared  in  the  last  dividend.  The 
first  dividend  paid  was  at  the  rate  of  24s.  a week 
per  man,  the  second  27s.,  and  the  third  21s. 
Then  came  the  “ lock-out,”  and  with  it  a fall  in 
the  fourth  dividend  to  7s.  Gd. ; the  fifth  was  Ss. ; 
the  sixth,  9s.  (lock-out  withdrawn)  ; the  seventh, 
10s. ; the  eighth,  12s. ; the  ninth,  11s. ; the 
tenth,  11s.  6d. ; the  eleventh,  13s. ; the  twelfth, 
6s.  (week  after  the  settlement)  ; and  the  thir- 
teenth, 15s.  The  highest,  therefore,  was  at  the 
rate  of  4s.  6d.  a day,  and  the  lowest  Is.  a day. 
The  payment  of  the  last,  it  is  said,  has  pretty 
nearly  exhausted  the  treasury.  What  has 
hitherto  been  called  “ The  Short-time  Move- 
ment” will  henceforth  become  a “Uniformity  of 
Time  and  Wages  Movement;”  and  the  next 
business  of  the  delegates  will  be  to  arrange  for 
the  machinery  to  extend  the  adoption  of  the 
agreement  recently  come  to  with  the  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders  to  employers 
outside  that  body.  At  last  week’s  meeting  three 
prominent  firms  in  this  category  were  brought 
under  notice,  viz.,  Messrs.  Corbett  & McCly- 
mont’s,  West  Brompton ; Adamson  & Son’s, 
Tumham-green  ; and  Perry  & Co.’s,  Stratford. 
Deputations  from  the  committee  were  appointed 


to  deal  with  the  two  first.  Messrs.  Davis,  Benny, 
and  Matkin  (secretary)  were  delegated  to  move 
Messrs.  Corbett  & McClymont’s,  and  they  re- 
turned with  the  report  that  in  order  to  avert 
a threatened  strike  the  firm  had  unconditionally 
accepted  the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  with  the  Masters’  Association.  The  shop 
has  accordingly  commenced  working  under  the 

code  of  rules  issued  by  the  Central  Committee. 

A mass  open-air  meeting  of  the  builders’  labourers 
of  London  was  held  in  Trafalgar-square  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  to  receive  the  report  of 
their  deputations  to  the  Masters’  Association 
relative  to  the  late  dispute  in  the  trade.  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  fully  1,500  of  this 
class  present,  and  the  proceedings,  which  occu- 
pied about  an  hour  and  a half,  were  charac- 
terised by  good  temper  and  order  from  beginning 
to  end.  Mr.  Halloran  moved  : — 

“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  small  addi- 
tion granted  to  the  wages  of  the  builders'  labourers  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and 
families  ; and  this  meeting  of  labourers  pledges  itself  to 
use  its  influence,  and  calls  upou  all  concerned  to  do  the 
same,  to  extend  throughout  the  London  district  the 
Builders'  Labourers’  Union,  so  that  by  our  united  strength 
we  may  be  able  to  command  our  6d.  per  hour.” 

Mr.  J.  Leicester  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  passed  by  acclamation. 

Oxford. — The  stonemasons  struck  for  an  in- 
crease of  wages,  but  the  builders  having  since 
conceded  their  demands, — 30s.  a week, — the 
men  have  resumed  work. 

Beccles. — A meeting  of  carpenters  was  recently 
held,  to  discuss  a demand  made  of  an  increase  of 
2s.  per  week  on  wages.  The  meeting  was  sum- 
moned by  the  workmen,  but  the  employers  were 
invited  to  attend  to  talk  the  matter  over.  The 
only  employers  who  attended  were  Messrs.  Pells 
and  Woodroofe.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
it  was  stated  that  the  present  wages  were  20s. 
per  week  for  ten  hours  a day ; and  the  reason 
the  men  asked  for  an  increase  was  the  advance 
in  price  of  all  articles  of  diet  and  wearing 
apparel.  Mr.  Pells  and  Mr.  Woodroofe  said  they 
had  no  objection  to  give  the  increase  if  other 
employers  did  the  same.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned,  that  other  masters  might  be  con- 
sulted. 

Birmingham. — It  seems  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  there  will  shortly  be  a strike  of  great 
magnitude  in  the  Midland  colliery  district.  The 
Coalmasters’  Association  have  had  a meeting  at 
Birmingham  to  discuss  the  demand  of  the  men 
for  a further  advance  of  10  per  cent.,  and  have 
resolved,  it  is  understood,  not  to  grant  it.  In 
consequence  of  this  decision  the  men  afterwards 
met  and  determined  to  tender  notice  to  leave 
work  in  a few  days.  Should  no  settlement  be 
come  to,  therefore,  another  strike  appears  ine- 
vitable, and  about  20,000  men  and  boys  will  thus 
become  temporarily  idle ! 

Labour  and  Capital. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  Labour  and  Capital,  in 
connexion  with  the  Social  Science  Association, 
held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  it  was  resolved 

“ 1.  That  the  committee  desire  to  congratulate  the 
master  builders  of  London  and  their  workmen  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  lute  strike  and  lock-out  in  their  trade,  on 
the  restoration  of  harmony,  and  on  the  passing  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  masters  aud  men,  to  the  effect  that,  if 
any  dispute  should  arise  in  future,  they  will  at  once 
resort  to  those  means  of  friendly  conference  which  have 
in  this  instance  proved  successful.  |2.  That  it  is  very  satis- 
factory to  the  committee  that  the  advice  which  they  ven- 
tured to  offer,  in  reference  to  the  late  strike  and  lock-out, 
immediately  elicited  from  one  of  the  parties  concerned  an 
expression  of  a willingness  to  adopt  it,  was  soon  in  part 
carried  into  effect,  and  has  now  been  fully  acted  upon  by 
both  parties.  3.  That  in  the  hope  that  a similar  result 
will  follow  the  tender  of  the  same  advice  in  the  case  of 
the  Loudon  bakers,  the  committee,  again  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  neutral  position,  respectfully  but  strongly 
recommend  both  masters  and  men  to  appoint  an  equal 
number  of  representatives,  with  full  powers  to  meet  in 
friendly  council  and  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute  ; or, 
failing  to  accomplish  a settlement,  to  choose  an  umpire, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final.” 


OPENING  OF  THE  “BLACK  BURGH,” 
BRIGHTON. 

The  Dyke-road  tumulus,  or  black  barrow, 
about  four  miles  from  Brighton,  has  been  opened. 
In  the  long  account  of  the  excavations  and  their 
results  given  in  the  local  Herald,  it  is  stated 
that 

“the  pit  itself  was  an  oblong,  12  it.  long  and  8 ft.  wide, 
sunk  about  2 ft.  3 in.  in  Ihe  chalk,  and  filled  in  with  chalk 
rubble.  The  direction  of  the  pit  was  N.W.  aud  8.E. 
The  first  objects  found  in  the  chalk  rubble  were  two 
bronze  coins  and  some  Romano-British  pottery,  about  the 
level  and  top  of  the  pit.  The  coins  are,  probably,  Roman, 
and,  together  with  the  pottery,  belong  to  the  secondary 
interment.  At  4 in.  from  the  floor  of  the  pit  some  Romano- 
British  pottery,  of  similar  character  to  that  found  before, 
was  encountered,  aud  on  the  floor  of  the  pit,  with  its  point 
to  the  east,  lay  a bronze  knife-dagger.  Slightly  to  the 
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south  of  the  dagger,  a small  food-vessel,  of  far  earlier 
type,  a bronze  pin,  aud  about  fifty  well-made  flat  beads, 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  apparently 
made  of  jet,  were  found.  And  then,  while  clearing  tho 
floor  of  the  pit,  a skeleton,  with  its  legs  drawn  up,  and 
resting  on  its  left  side,  with  the  face  in  an  easterly  direc-  ■ 
tion  and  the  arms  crossed,  with  the  fingers  towards  the 
face,  was  discovered.  The  whole  was  so  crushed  by  the 
superincumbent  mass  that  it  was  only  2 in.  thick.  It 
would  appear  that  a pit  was  cut  in  the  chalk  ; that  the 
dead  chief  was  placed  in  a sitting  position— his  dagger, 
beads,  and  food-vessel  placed  by  his  feet ; the  earth  was 
then  put  over  him,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  iilled-in, 
grave  a mighty  funeral  pyre  was  lighted  ; then  the  flints 
were  flaked  over  the  charcoal,  and  the  mound  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  At  a subsequent 
period  the  mound  was  opened  to  receive  another  man  of 
mark.” 

One  of  the  first  things  noticed  at  tho  opening 
was  a cylindrical  hole  in  the  chalk,  1 ft.  deep  and 
4-Hd-  in  diameter ; next,  a similar  but  smaller  hole, 
6 in.  deep  ; and  then  a leg-shaped  hole,  1 ft.  7 in. 
deep, — all  cut  in  the  chalk.  These  were  evi- 
dently artificial,  and  differed  altogether  from  tho 
pot-holes  met  with  in  the  chalk.  Nothing  was 
found  in  them.  Mr.  Phene,  who  has  written  on 
the  serpent  mounds,  considers  that  the  leg- 
shaped hole  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
religious  rites.  That  they  are  of  common  oc- 
currence is  proved  by  tho  fact  that  Canon 
Green  well  has  found  them  in  Norfolk,  cut  in  the 
rock ; and  they  are  spoken  of  as  generally 
associated  with  mound  burials. 


ALBERT  MEMORIAL. 

Sin, — While  approving  the  several  remarks  of  your 
earlier  correspondents  on  the  Albert  Memorial,  I would  . 
wish  also  to  make  a suggestion. 

It  appears  to  me  almost  au  impossibility  to  examine  < 
carefully  and  with  any  amouut  of  pleasure,  the  beautifully  > 
sculptured  bas-relief  round  the  podium  of  this  maguilicent 
monument  on  a fine  day,  the  eye  becoming  extremely  * 
wearied  with  the  glaring’  brightness  of  the  marble.  This  ' 
I believe  might  be  entirely  counteracted  by  having  ever-  ■ 
greens  and  flowers  placed  in  pots  on  the  upper  landing  ; 
within  the  low  railing,  and  just  below  the  statuesqu® 
panorama  of  past  art-masters. 

The  green  colour  of  the  plants  would  also  enliven  the 
present  plain  and  severe  lower  part  of  the  Memorial,  and  • 
help  to  harmonise  the  same  with  the  gorgeous  upper  • 
portion.  F.  N.  K. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  MECHANICAL. 

SOCIETY,  MANCHESTER. 

SECTION  I. — ENGINEERING. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  society,: 
Mr.  A.  Hildebrandt  moved  a resolution, — “That 
a special  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  < 
consideration  the  society’s  future  programme,. 1 
and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  of  i 
carrying  out  the  same.”  This  committee  to  draw  ■ 
up  new  rules,  to  organise  additional  sections  to  < 
their  own,  representing  the  staple  industries  of  ■ 
the  district  in  all  its  most  important  branches,  3 
similar  to  the  w ell-known  “ Societe  Industrielle  > 
de  Malhouse,”  to  consider  the  advisability  of  > 
taking  immediate  steps  for  the  establishment  of  j 
a “ Technological  Reference  Library  and  Read- 1 
ing  Room,”  and  the  publication  of  the  society’s  ' 
proceedings.  He  thought  they  were  now  in  an 
unsatisfactory  position,  and  their  future  line  of 
action  required  mature  consideration,  which 
would  bring  about  a radical  change ; they  had 
now  men  of  all  shades — as  regards  professional  : 
pursuits — in  their  midst,  and  they  had  found  by  ; 
experience  that  it  was  not  exciting  sufficient: 
interest  to  let  them  all  meet  at  one  time,  and  j 
join  in  one  common  discussion,  except  by  their  i] 
own  desire.  For  the  next  session  he  hoped  there  j 
would  be  a section  of  chemistry,  another  for  : 
spinning  and  manufacturing,  &c.  If  they  looked  I 
upon  that  eminently  useful  and  authoritative-: 
body,  the  Societe  Industrielle  de  Malhouse,  it  was : 
difficult  to  understand  that  a similar  movement  i| 
should  not  have  been  set  on  foot  in  such  an 
important  centre  of  industry  as  their  own  district : 
long  ago.  It  was  for  them  to  decide  now  whether : 
they  should  set  themselves  the  task  of  exploring: 
that  field,  clear  as  it  was  that  there  was  ample’ 
scope  and  an  urgent  want  for  such  an  extension.: 
He  hoped  that  those  gentlemen  who  wrote  toi 
the  Chemical  Nexus,  advocating  a similar  move- 1 
ment,  would  consider  that  they  possessed  the 
nucleus  for  it,  and  would  co-operate  with  them.  :| 

A commitee  with  full  powers  was  then  elected,  < 
consisting  for  the  present  of  Messrs.  Ziffer,  •. 
Ross,  Lynde,  Spriggs,  Tolhausen,  Waterford, 
Driefuss,  Huhenhausen,  Hilton,  and  Hildebrandt,  i 
the  hon.  sec.  of  the  society.  This  committee  is 
to  commence  its  labours  at  once,  and  the  results  I 
are  to  be  laid  before  and  sanctioned  by  the  next : 
monthly  meeting  on  the  2nd  of  October,  so  that: 
everything  may  get  in  proper  working  order  for: 
the  next  session. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OP  THE  EPHESIAN 
DIANA. 

Early  in  the  year  we  gave  the  public  the  first 
view  they  had  had  of  the  lowest  frustum  of  a 
column,  with  its  base-mouldings,  as  found  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  in  Ephesus,  together  with  an  elaborate  J 
essay  on  the  probable  form  of  the  Temple,  and  | 
a plan  to  illustrate  it.*  This  large  and  interest- 1 
ing  relic  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  open  to  | 
all,  together  with  a grand  Ionic  capital  and  other 
important  remains,  one  of  which  we  illustrate  in 
our  present  issue.  The  width  of  the  capital  is 
about  8 ft.  8 in.  on  the  face  of  the  volutes.  In 
the  essay  referred  to,  our  classical  readers  were 
reminded  of  the  account  of  the  temple  given  by 
Pliny.  He  states  (xxxvi.  14),  that  the  height  of 
the  columns  was  60  ft.  and  the  weight  of  the 

* See  pp.  103  and  119,  ante. 


epistyha, — the  architrave  stones, — enormous ; 
the  number  of  columns  he  gives  as  127,  “made 
by  as  many  kings,”  of  which  thirty-Bix  were,  he 
says,  calativ  (sculptured  in  relief),  one  being  by 
Scopas.  Scopas,  let  us  note  in  parenthesis, 
executed  one  side  of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus.  The 
temple  which  is  now  being  exhumed,  and  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  was  in  process  of  com- 
pletion, as  wo  have  before  mentioned,  when 
Alexander  passed  into  Asia,  B.C.  334,  in  succes- 
sion to  one  that  had  been  set  on  fire  on  the  night 
of  his  birth,  B.C.  356.  Well  here  we  now  have 
I a part  of  one  of  these  columns  sculptured  in 
relief,  as  sent  home  from  the  site  by  Mr.  Wood. 
It  is  the  lowest  portion  of  a column,  of  marble, 
about  7 ft.  in  diameter  at  bottom,  and  6 ft.  in 
height.  Our  engraving  represents  one  side  of  it, 

1 and  shows  a female  figure  between  Mercury  and 
J a winged  Victory.  Further  round  is  another 
upright  female  figure,  with  the  lower  part  of  a 


seated  female.  The  drapery  of  all  the  figures: 
admirably  modelled. 

It  was  a glorious  find,  and  is  of  itself  worth  r 
the  money  that  has  yet  been  expended  on  t 
work  of  excavation.* 

Amongst  other  remains  now  in  the  Museml 
are  part  of  a pilaster,  also  sculptured,  the  snl 
ject  being  “ Herakles  [our  old  friend  Hercule 
struggling  with  a female  figure ; ” and  the  low 
part  of  two  figures,  one  sitting,  the  other  stan 
ing  close  behind. 

We  conclude  that  these  important  and  deep! 
interesting  relics  will  be  all  brought  together! 
due  time.  At  present  they  are  somewhat  set 
tered.  We  must  repeat  the  expression  of  d 
hope  that  Mr.  Wood  will  be  liberally  assisted; 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  researches. 

* Messrs.  Mansell  & Co.  have  published  three  excel! 
photographs  of  the  sculptured  ctrum  of  column,  to  wb  I 
we  gladly  point  attention. 


PORTION  OF  SCULPTURED  COLUMN  FROM  THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  AT  EPHESUS. 


THE  BOSTON  AND  LOWELL  PASSENGER  STATION  : BOSTON,  U.S. Messrs.  L.  Newcomb  & Son,  Architects. 
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THE  BOSTON  AND  LOWELL  PASSENGER 
STATION,  BOSTON. 

The  railway  station  which  is  in  course  of 
erection  in  Causeway-street,  Boston,  U.S.,  has  a 
frontage  of  205  ft.,  and  extends  back  700  ft. ; 
what  is  there  called  the  Head-house  having  a 
depth  of  120  ft.  out  of  this.  It  is  modern 
Franco- Italian  in  style,  and  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  L.  Newcomb  & Son,  architects,  under 
whoso  superintendence  the  work  is  now  going  on. 

The  material  will  be  of  face-brick,  with 
trimmings  of  Nova  Scotia  stone.  The  central 
portion  projects  18  ft.  4 in.  from  the  line  of  the 
front,  and  is  54  ft.  8 in.  in  width.  This  central 
projection  is  crowned  by  a “Louvre  ” dome,  the 
summit  of  which  is  115  ft.  above  the  street- 
level.  In  front  of  the  dome  the  stonework  rises 
in  four  pillars,  forming  a window,  above  which 
is  another  conspicuous  projection,  containing  a 
large  clock.  On  either  side  of  the  window  is  an 
ornamental  circular  window,  and  a similar  one 
is  on  each  side  of  the  dome.  At  each  of  the 
four  comers  of  the  head-house  is  a tower,  35  ft. 
by  30  ft.  Three  of  these  are  uniform  in  height, 
while  the  fourth,  at  the  corner  of  Causeway  and 
Nashua  streets,  rises  to  an  altitude  of  165  ft.,  the 
brick  and  stone  work  rising  two  stories  above 
the  main  structure,  and  above  all  is  a mansard 
roof.  The  towers,  dome,  and  roof  are  all  sur- 
mounted with  cast-iron  crestwork.  The  first 
story  is  finished  in  rustic  stonework,  and  the 
bases  of  the  towers  are  bastioned,  and  have  a 
considerable  inward  slope,  giving  them  a strong 
and  substantial  appearance.  In  each  side  of 
the  roof,  between  the  towers  and  the  dome,  are 
circular  windows,  corresponding  to  those  in  the 
dome,  and  just  above  is  a row  of  smaller  ones. 
In  both  of  the  Causeway- street  towers  are 
arched  entrances,  40  ft.  wide,  communicating 
with  covered  driveways,  open  on  the  side,  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  and  extending  back  to  the 
towers  in  the  rear.  The  archway  in  the  tower 
it  the  comer  of  Nashua-street  is  for  inward, 
svhile  that  on  the  other  is  for  the  outward,  pas- 
sengers. The  driveway  is  20  ft.  wide,  and  is  to 
be  paved  with  wood.  The  rest  of  the  space  is 
io  be  occupied  by  a tiled  sidewalk,  12  ft.  wide, 
aexfc  the  main  structure. 

From  the  side-walk,  roomy  entrances  will 
jommunicate  with  the  great  central  court  of  the 
nterior,  92  ft.  long  by  52  ft.  wide,  with  a height 
)f  64  ft.  6 in.,  and  ceiled  with  ornamental  glass- 
vork.  The  floor  will  be  of  tesselated  marble, 
md  in  the  centre  will  be  a fountain,  while  all 
iround  will  be  comfortable  seats  for  the  accom- 
nodation  of  the  traveller.  Around  the  sides 
vill  be  a double  row  of  corridors,  corresponding 
vith  each  story,  giving  a view  of  the  scene  on 
he  floor.  In  the  arches  of  these  corridors  will 
>e  chandeliers,  and  at  night  the  scene  will  be 
me  of  much  beauty.  The  woodwork  of  the 
rntire  interior  will  be  of  brown  ash,  relieved  by 
•lack  walnut;  and,  in  the  great  court,  the 
imminent  points  will  be  brought  out  in  variegated 
lolours.  On  the  west  side  of  the  court  is  the 
gentlemen’ 8 waiting-room,  39  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with 
iarber’s  shop  and  closets  adjoining.  Beyond  is 
he  telegraph  office,  and  then  comes  the  vesti- 
•ulo  leading  from  the  side-walk  to  the  court. 

This  vestibule  is  19  ft.  wide  and  40  ft.  long, 
lere  are  the  broad  and  easy  stairways  leading 
o the  story  above.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
milding  is  a vestibule  exactly  similar  in  every 
espect.  The  outward  and  inward  baggage- 
oorns  are  in  the  rear  of  the  vestibules.  To  the 
:ast  of  the  court  is  the  ladies’  room  and  a large 
lining-hall.  But  the  unique  feature  is  the  ladies’ 
irivate  reception-room,  immediately  in  front  of 
he  court,  and  occupying  the  central  projection, 
ts  dimensions  are  52  ft.  by  34  ft.  It  will  be 
itted  up  in  a luxurious  manner.  A handsome 
arpet  will  cover  the  floor,  and  the  walls  will  be 
domed  with  paintings.  The  windows  will  be 
ung  with  heavy  drapery.  This  room  com- 
aunicates  with  the  ladies’  waiting-room,  spoken 
f before,  which  will  have  a private  restaurant 
ttached. 

In  the  second  story  on  the  left  is  to  be  a suite 
f rooms  for  the  manager,  including  a public 
nd  private  office ; and  in  the  rear  will  be  rooms 
or  the  treasurer,  with  a large  fire  and  burglar 
•roof  vault,  9 ft.  8 in.,  by  6 ft.  inside.  Directly 
ver  the  ladies’  private  reception-room  is  a lame 
oonx  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  gentlemen 
Fishing  to  see  the  officers  of  the  road  on  busi- 
iess.  On  the  right  are  the  superintendents’ 
ooms,  and  in  the  rear  is  the  attorney’s  office, 
Fith  law  library  attached.  All  these  rooms  com- 
Qunicate  with  the  corridor  running  around  the 
Teat  court.  This  ^corridor  is  12  ft.  8 in.  wide. 


In  the  third  story  is  a similar  corridor.  In  this 
story  are  the  directors’  room  and  three  large 
banquet-halls,  so  connected  by  folding-doors  that 
they  can  be  thrown  into  one  large  apartment. 
The  rest  of  this  story  is  occupied  by  rooms  for 
the  various  clerks  of  the  road,  and  the  civil 
engineers’  room.  In  the  Mansard-roof  story  is 
the  kitchen,  which  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
restaurant  by  a steam  elevator.  The  basement 
will  contain  the  steam-heating  apparatus. 

The  great  train-house  is  580  ft.  long,  and  has 
a span  of  120  ft.,  but  there  being  lean-tos  40  ft. 
wide  on  either  side,  the  total  width  will  be  200  ft. 
In  the  main  part  will  be  four  tracks  : two  in  the 
centre  12  ft.  apart,  and  one  within  6 ft.  of  each 
wall,  giving  large  platforms  40  ft.  wide  between. 
Then  in  each  lean-to  will  be  a track  close  to  the 
inner  wall,  and  outside  will  be  extensions  of  the 
drive-ways  and  side-walks  from  the  front  tower 
entrances.  The  side  walls  are  to  be  16  in.  thick, 
while  the  rear  wall  will  liave  a thickness  of 
20  in.  The  rear  elevation  is  of  ornamental 
design,  and  contains  three  large  rose  windows, 
The  great  iron  trusses  supporting  the  roof  spring 
from  the  ground  25  ft.  apart,  and  describe  a 
Tudor  arch,  rising  to  the  height  of  74  ft.  A 
monitor  ventilator,  22  ft.  wide,  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  roof.  The  roof,  for  20  ft.  each  side 
of  the  elevation,  is  to  be  of  heavy  ribbed  plate- 
glass,  set  in  sashes  of  iron,  to  light  the  interior. 
The  rest  of  the  roof  is  of  wood,  covered  with  tin 
and  again  with  corrugated  iron.  The  roof  will 
be  painted  in  parti-colours ; the  woodwork  of 
one  colour,  and  the  iron  truss  work  in  strong 
contrast. 


THE  HORNSEY  DRAINAGE  WORKS  AND 
THE  CONTRACTORS. 

The  Hornsey  District  Board  of  Works  are 
making  strong  complaints  against  the  contrac- 
tors for  the  drainage  works  at  present  in  pro- 
gress, not  going  on  with  them  as  rapidly  as  is 
desirable.*  At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Board 
the  chairman  stated  they  had  extended  the  time 
to  complete  the  works  four  months  beyond  that 
originally  specified,  and  if  more  activity  were  not 
shown  they  would  be  into  the  winter  months  and 
still  the  drainage  incomplete.  In  answer  to  these 
complaints  the  contractors  state  that  they  are 
doing  their  best  against  many  trials  with  which 
they  have  to  contend,  and  in  a letter  to  the  clerk 
they  observe  “ labour  is  very  scarce  ; in  fact,  we 
cannot  obtain  more  than  100  men  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.”  It  was  ultimately  resolved  that  a 
letter  should  be  written  by  the  clerk  to  Mr. 
Latham,  the  engineer,  calling  on  him  to  insist 
upon  the  drainage  works  being  more  rapidly 
carried  on. 


THE  MANCHESTER  TOWN-HALL 
CONTRACTS. 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  City  Council  (as  reported  in 
the  city  News),  having  been  submitted  for  ap- 
proval,— 

Councillor  Stewart  moved  an  amendment  that 
they  be  approved  with  the  exception  of  the  resolu- 
tion under  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  whole 
of  the  contracts  for  finishing  the  new  Townhall 
to  Messrs.  George  Smith  & Co.,  the  general  con- 
tractors, without  offering  the  work  for  compe- 
tition. He  had  looked  carefully  into  the  matter, 
and  he  could  not  see  that  sufficient  reasons  had 
been  assigned  by  the  architect  for  his  recom- 
mending that  course.  In  his  report  the  architect 
spoke  of  the  floors  not  being  proceeded  with 
until  the  roof  was  on,  but  it  appeared  that  both 
of  those  departments  of  the  work  were  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Smith,  and  consequently  could 
not  interfere  with  the  work  of  other  contractors. 
He  (Mr.  Stewart)  was  informed  that  Messrs. 
Smith  & Co.  did  not  do  all  the  work  themselves, 
but  sublet  it  to  other  contractors ; and  if  so,  that 
fact  entirely  disposed  of  the  architect’s  remark 
that  Messrs.  Smith  could  not  well  make  room 
for  other  contractors.  Messrs.  Smith  recently 
tendered  for  an  insurance  company’s  building  in 
Albert-square,  the  amount  being  9,795 l.,  and  the 
work  was  let  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Clay  & Sons  for 
7,4001.,  showing  a difference  of  2,395L  in  a small 
contract  of  that  sort.  He  thought  it  was  fair  to 
assume,  then,  that  the  schedule  of  prices  to  bo 
sent  in  by  Messrs.  Smith  for  the  remaining  work 
to  be  done  on  the  Townhall  might  amount  to 
40,0001.  or  50,0001.  more  than  the  work  could  be 


These  complaints  forcibly  illustrate  the  present  state 
of  the  labour  market,  and  the  dilliculties  which  contractors 
and  others  have  to  encounter  in  obtaining  men. 


done  for  by  others.  With  regard  to  the  delay 
which  the  architect  said  would  occur  if  Messrs. 
Smith  did  not  get  these  contracts,  he  had  con- 
sulted several  well-known  builders,  who  assured 
him  that  no  more  delay  need  occur  through 
other  contractors  being  engaged  than  if  Messrs. 
Smith  did  the  work,  because,  if  the  work  were 
let  this  week  to  somebody  else,  it  would  take 
nearly  all  the  time  between  now  and  the  com- 
pletion of  Messi’s.  Smith’s  present  contract  to 
get  ready  for  going  on  with  the  other  contracts. 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded,  Aider- 
man  Heywood  (chairman  of  the  New  Town-hall 
sub-committee)  said  the  keenest  consideration' 
had  been  given  to  this  question,  and  the  com- 
mittee would  not  have  come  before  this  Council 
with  this  proposition  if  they  had  not  felt  con- 
vinced that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was 
the  right  course  to  adopt.  No  doubt,  as  he  had 
said  on  a former  occasion,  the  course  suggested 
by  Mr.  Harwood  and  other  gentlemen  was  the 
popular  course  pursued  in  the  erection  of  large 
buildings,  but  he  maintained  that  in  this  case 
there  were  circumstances  which  took  it  out  of 
the  category  of  the  ordinary  condition  of  things. 
Mr.  Stewart  had  given  them  the  opinion  of 
several  builders  as  to  what  could  be  done,  but  he 
(Mr.  Heywood)  did  not  think  the  Council  ought 
to  take  that  expression  of  opinion  against  what 
they  had  heard  from  their  architect.  He  thought 
it  was  a very  unusual  course  of  procedure  for 
Mr.  Stewart  to  make  the  comparison  he  did  be- 
tween the  price  of  a certain  work  contracted  for 
by  Messrs.  Clay  & Sons  and  the  amount  asked 
for  by  Messrs.  Smith.  If  Mr.  Stewart  would 
consider  the  position  in  which  Messrs.  Clay  were 
placed  by  tendering  for  that  work  as  compared 
with  Messrs.  Smith,  he  would  see  that,  though  it 
might  appeal*  an  argument  to  his  advantage,  it 
was  really  no  advantage  at  all.  He  thought  he 
might  fairly  say  what  would  have  been  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Council  had  Messrs.  Clay  & 
Sons’  contract  for  the  new  Town  - hall  been 
very  near  that  of  Messrs.  Smith  : the  Council 
would  have  felt  that  Messrs.  Clay  ought  not 
to  be  removed  from  the  foundations.  If, 
then,  there  should  be  any  feeling  at  all  in  this 
matter,  he  did  not  see  why  it  should  not 
bo  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Smith,  who  had  laboured 
hard  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  contract, 
and  to  erect  a building  which,  he  believed,  could 
not  be  excelled  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  It  had  not  been  argued 
that  Manchester  men  were  not  to  execute  the 
work  which  had  yet  to  be  done,  nor  had  it  been 
said  that  they  would  not  do  it.  It  had  been 
said  that  Messrs.  Smith  were  foreigners,  and 
were  coming  to  take  the  work  out  of  the  Man. 
Chester  contractors’  hands;  but  such  was  not 
the  case,  nor  likely  to  be. 

A division  was  taken  on  the  amendment, 
with  the  following  result : — for  the  amendment, 
30 ; against,  20 ; the  amendment  was  thereforo 
carried. 


STOWMARKET  CORN  EXCHANGE. 

TnE  following  tenders  for  rebuilding  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Stowmarket,  Mr.  Frederick  Barnes, 
Ipswich,  architect,  have  been  received : — 

Andrews £1,110  0 0 

Gibbons 1,360  0 0 

Saunders  & Son 1,31')  0 0 

Smith  1,331  0 0 

Cunnold  1,237  0 0 

Girling 1,229  0 0 

The  last  wa9  accepted.  Tho  internal  dimensions 
of  the  hall  will  be  80  ft.  by  37  ft.,  divided  into 
seven  bays  in  the  length.  Tho  roof  will  be  car. 
ried  by  six  cast  iron  elliptic  arches  and  columns 
bolted  to  the  side  walls.  To  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  obstruction  to  the  neighbouring  pro- 
perty,  the  height  of  the  walls  will  be  only  20  ft. ; 
but  a lanthom  in  the  form  of  a clearstory,  lighted 
on  each  side,  extends  the  length  of  the  building; 
framed  over  the  iron  arches,  thus  obtaining  a 
height  of  32  ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling,  the  crown 
of  the  arches  being  26  ft.  from  the  floor.  Each 
bay  in  the  length  will  have  a triple  circular, 
headed  window  10  ft.  high  on  each  side  wall, 
thus  obtaining  ample  light. 

The  interior  of  the  walls  will  be  faced  with 
the  white  bricks  and  red  strings  and  arches, 
pointed.  The  lighting  and  ventilation  will  be 
effected  by  sun-burners,  as  tho  building  is  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  concerts  or  balls,  and 
public  meetings  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  a corn 
market.  The  old  Assembly-rooms  being  con- 
tiguous,  advantage  has  been  taken  to  open  out 
one  of  the  apartments  to  form  a gallery  for  an 
orchestra  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
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CONDITION  OF  REIGATE. 
giR; — I cannot  expect  you  to  allow  me  to 
trespass  upon  your  space,  to  the  exclusion  of 
matter  probably  more  generally  interesting  to 
your  readers  than  a discussion  upon  the  state  of 
the  sanitary  arrangements  in  Reigate.  Still,  as 
the  statements  of  “Gargoyle”  and  myself  have 
been  called  in  question,  I hope  you  will  try  to 
find  room  for  these  few  lines. 

I have  no  idea  who  “ Gargoyle  ” is,  but  I have 
no  doubt  he  is  prepared  to  substantiate  all  that 
he  has  written.  I know  that  I am  prepared  to 
do  so. 

There  is  the  Blue  Book  of  the  Reigate  Election 
Inquiry  ; there  are  the  reports  of  the  council 
meetings  as  reported  in  the'Surrey  Standard;  and 
there  is  the  place  itself,  which  any  one  can 
inspect.  What  more  is  needed  ? 

“ R.  J.  W.”  states  that  some  of  my  remarks 
are  unfortunately  true,  but  that  I depart  from 
the  subject.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
great  connexion  between  the  sanitary  condition 
of  any  place  and  the  authorities  who  have  full 
power  to  improve  it  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

I do  not  know  the  Surrey  Advertiser,  and 
therefore  have  not  seen  the  “ honourable  men. 
tion  ” made  of  “ Gargoyle’s  ” and  my  statements, 
but  “ il  n’y  a rien  qui  coute  si  pen  qu'une  con- 
tradiction: ” and  if  spiced  with  a little  vitupera- 
tion, it  is  especially  acceptable  to  some  people. 
It  is,  however,  sheer  nonsense  to  speak  of  our 
remarks  as  “ unfounded”  and  “ calumnious.” 

Permit  me  to  offer  a word  of  advice  to  the 
authorities,  although  it  may  have  no  better  effect 
than  what  others  have  given  them  before. 
Reigate  is  nothing  without  its  private  residents. 
It  has  no  particular  trade  or  manufacture  to 
support  it,  but  is  almost  entirely  indebted  for  its 
prosperity  to  those  who  make  it  their  private 
abode.  Now  the  chief  attraction  for  such  a 
class  is  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place,  which  is 
undeniably  great ; but  that  can  be  purchased 
too  dearly,  as  many  have  found  to  their  costj 
through  the  defective  drainage  and  the  stench 
arising  from  open  privies,  drains,  and  cesspools. 
Let,  then,  those  who  have  the  means  in  their 
hands  use  them  speedily  and  vigorously  to  make 
the  plaoe  as  sweet  and  clean  as  it  can  be  made, 
and  clear  the  reputation  which  is  at  present 
under  a cloud.  But  to  do  this  the  matter  must 
not  be  left  to  subordinates.  Each  member  of 
the  Council  should  not  rest  satisfied  without  a 
personal  inspection  of  all  open  privies,  drains, 
slaughter-houses,  &c.,  and  should  particularly 
not  be  afraid  to  enter  a place  for  that  purpose 
because  it  may  happen  to  belong  to  a fellow 
member  of  the  Council  or  a personal  friend.  By 
doing  this  the  Council  will  earn  the  thanks  and 
goodwill  of  the  large  majority  of  the  population, 
besides  rendering  the  place  still  more  attractive 
to  a class  who  come  into  a neighbourhood  and 
are  the  great  supporters  of  the  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  charitable  institutions  in  it. 

I hope  ere  long  I may  have  the  pleasure  of 
offering  a tribute  of  praise  as  heartily  as  I have 
now  uttered  my  measure  of  blame. 

Salus  Populi. 


To  show  the  veritableness  of  the  distinction 
I have  pointed  out,  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  I have  put  up  a flat  roof  on  my  system, 
chiefly  of  grey  lime  and  ballast,  and  another 
part  of  Poi'tland  cement  and  ballast,  but  only 
6 in.  thick,  and  although  exposed  to  the  heavy 
rain  of  the  last  three  months,  it  has  never  exhi- 
bited the  slightest  sign  of  leakage.  On  the 
contrary,  I read  the  following  passage  in  the 
description  of  a cement  bridge  in  a scientific 
periodical : — 

“ Nevertheless,  the  porous  nature  of  even  such  good 
concrete  as  that  used  in  this  bridge  is  shown  by  the  fact 
of  rain  passing  through  it  in  the  course  of  a few  hours. 

Philip  Brannon. 


CONCRETE  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 


WEST  HAM  SEWAGE  AND  IRRIGATION.: 


Sir,— To  your  correspondent  who  assumes  the  name  of  ! 

Sanitarian”  in  last  week's  Builder  I have  only  to  reply  ;i 
that  the  cost  of  land  for  irrigation  when  negotiated  for  by  a 
public  Board  is  a very  different  matter  to  its  cost  at  a i 
public  auction.  My  Board  were  unable  to  obtain  land  by  ! 
any  other  means  than  either  private  negotiation  or  the  i; 
exercise  of  compulsory  powers  ; our  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on  with  one  of  the  most  respectable  firms  in  the  City  I 
(Messrs.  Beadcl),  and  my  Board,  looking  to  the  financial 
results  of  the  use  of  compulsory  powers  and  abitration  m l 
other  like  eases,  considered  themselves  fortunate  ini] 
securing,  without  litigation,  750  acres  of  freehold  land,  i 
near  London,  with  approaches  by  road  and  rail,  and  a i 
Thames  frontage,  at  au  average  cost  of  96/,  per  a<”-A 


lames  lromuge,  ui  au  ntciagt  r , . , , - 

My  communications  to  the  Builder  upon  this  subject  had 
reference  to  the  general  question  of  irrigation ; but  as 
“ Sanitarian”  canuot  rise  above  the  local  case  and  personal 
remarks,  I must  dismiss  his  letter  without  turtner  com-i 
ment_ Lewis  Angell. 


Sir,— As  Mr.  H.  Goodwin  is  unable  to  understand  the 
explicit  resolutions  passed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  relative  to  the  erection  of  concrete  buildings 
within  tho  metropolitan  area,  I will  endeavour,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  to  elucidate  them  for  him. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I have  been  summoned  twice,  as 
also  Tall  & Co.  (Limited),  once,  for  this  system  of  build- 
ing, aud  in  each  case  the  complaint  has  been  dismissed  or 
withdrawn,  but  not  before  the  works  in  progress  (in- 
cluding the  Peabody  buildings),  have  been  carefully 
watched  and  minutely  examined. 

The  result  of  these  careful  investigations  has,  no  doubt, 
convinced  the  practical  gentlemen  engaged,  that  the 
system  of  building  in  concrete,  as  carried  out  by  I all  A 
Company  (Limited),  is  applicable  to  the  present  rules  of 
the  Building  Act.  . 

Mr.  Goodwiu  appears  to  understand  that  it  is  the  Patent 
Building  Apparatus  that  has  influenced  the  decision.  I am 
of  an  opinion  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  been  simply  convinced  by  the  superiority  of  the 
buildings  erected  by  myself  and  Tall  & Co.  (Limited)  : it 
canuot  possibly  be  supposed  that  this  company  would 
erect  concrete  buildings  unless  they  were  carried  out  in 
the  best  and  most  careful  manner,  knowing  that  a failure 
would  be  ruin  to  the  company,  who  have  not  only  " 
reputation  to  maintain,  but  a large  capital  at  stake. 

With  the  speculative  builder,  the  question  is  very 
different : so  long  as  he  runs  up  his  buildings  quickly,  and 
cheaply,  obtaining  advances  as  the  work  progresses,  it  is 
all  he  has  to  study.  I am,  however,  in  a position  to  prove 
that  a builder  cannot  build  cheaper  between  plauks  than 
with  my  patent  apparatus. 

Some  works  now  being  carried  up  at  the  present  tune, 
in  London,  between  planks,  are  a disgrace  to  concrete  ; anc 
I am  also  in  a position  to  prove  that  the  materials  used  >" 
some  cases  are  quite  unfit  for  tho  walls,  which 
dangerous.  , 

As  the  last  straw  breaks  the  camel  s back, 
concrete:  it  toill  not  bear  excetsive  abuie.  _ 

Your  correspondent  will  justly  see  that  it  is  this  class  of 
concrete  building  that  requires  a special  licence  and  super- 
vision, which,  doubtless,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
will  take  care  to  have  properly  attended  to. 

J osbph  Tale. 


MONUMENTAL. 

An  Aberdeen  polished  granite  cross,  12  ft.  ini 
height,  has  just  been  erected  at  Penderyn,  ini 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  Maybery,  who  had 
been  rector  of  the  parish  for  over  forty  years, 
and  an  active  magistrate  for  the  counties  ofi 
Brecon  and  Glamorganshire  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time.  Tho  red  foliated  cross  stands 
upon  a grey  granite  circular  column  with  moulded 
cap  and  base,  and  this  rests  upon  a square  base 
of  Forest  of  Dean  stone,  having  small  recessed 
red  granite  shafts  at  the  corners,  with  sunk  tre.' 
foils  of  similar  material  in  the  front  of  the  foui 
gablets  projecting  from  the  apex  of  the  cap.  The 
inscription  slab  is  of  black  marble,  and  is  let  into 
an  arched  recess  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  base- 
Mr.  T.  D.  Williams,  of  Aberdare,  was  the  scnlptoi 
employed  by  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  H.  Linger 
Barker,  of  Hereford. 


o it  is  with 


NOMENCLATURE. 


Sin,— In  your  report  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe’s  excellent 
address  after  the  Northamptonshire  excursion  dinner,  a 
quotation  is  given  from  the  address  of  the  “ President  of 
the  Northern  Architectural  Societies”  on  the  Nomen- 
clature of  Gothic  Architecture.  Now  I do  not  object  to 
be  quoted,  even  adversely,  in  such  company  as  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.  1 simply  write  to  state  that 
the  address  referred  to  was  delivered  by  me  as  president 
of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  and  not  the 
“Northern  Architectural  Societies.”  Hi.  H.  Vale. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  EVESHAM. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  town  council  thi 
sanitary  committee  stated  that  Mr.  J . F.  Fairbank 
C.E.,  had,  at  the  request  of  the  council,  madt 
an  inspection  of  the  town,  and  advised  th. 
adoption  of  the  irrigation  system  of  drainage 
but  this,  on  account  of  the  enormous  outla;. 
(10,000/.),  as  well  , as  the  difficulty  of  obtainin 
land  for  the  purpose,  was  impracticable.  Mi 
Barry,  of  Liverpool,  advised  the  adoption  of  tb 
“filtration  process.”  On  account  of  the  wid 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  estimates  e 
these  two  gentlemen  (the  latter  being  aboi 
4,000 1.)  the  committee  were  compelled  to  exerck 
the  greatest  possible  caution  in  the  matter,  an 
reported  their  inability  to  recommend  the  ado) 
tion  of  any  particular  system  of  drainage,  withal 
further  advice,  and  proposed  that  the  Lou 
Government  Board  be  requested  to  send  dowi 
an  inspector  to  suggest  remedial  measures. 


PROPOSED  RECREATION  GROUND  FOR 
WARRINGTON. 

Sib, — Unless  the  Local  Government  Board  at  Whitehall 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Cumberland  and  Westmorelwnd. — Tl 


CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

Sir, — I presume  Mr.  H.  Goodwin,  in  his  note 
appearing  in  your  issue  of  the  31st  ult.,  refers 
in  some  degree  to  the  notice  announcing  the 
licence  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  use  my 
Patent  Monolithic  Fire-proof  system. 

If  you  will  kindly  find  a place  for  the  following 
remarks,  they  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter.  From  what  transpired  in  the  course 
of  my  applications  to  the  Board  as  to  my  patent, 
it  appeared  to  me  they  were  exercising  due 
caution  in  their  opposition  to  the  use  of  concrete, 
on  the  ground  that  hitherto  concrete  walling  in 
this  country  has  been  often  executed  in  so  un- 
satisfactory a manner  as  to  be  very  unreliable, 
and  to  have  frequently  failed.  The  defects  have 
been  increased  by  the  unskilful  employment  of 
courses  of  bricks  or  stones,  variously  termed 
“packing”  and  “bond  courses,” — as  though 
concrete,  correctly  appreciated  and  properly 
wrought,  were  not  itself  the  finest  bonding 
material  in  use. 

In  one  word,  concrete  in  England  is  so  erro- 
neously treated  as  to  be  generally  a weak, 
spongy  mass,  in  comparison  with  the  powerfully 
adhesive  and  impermeable  substance  it  becomes 
under  correct  manipulation. 

I showed  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  this 
correct  treatment  operations  on  my  system  were 
conducted. 


steps  in  to  interfere,  tbe  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Warrington  are  about  to  do  a very  foolish  thing.  Under 
the  pretentious  whim  of  a Public  Recreation  .Ground, 
they  propose  to  purchase,  at  the  cost  of  1,000/.  au  acre,  a 
space  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  borough,  very  valu- 
able, it  is  true,  for  building  ground,  but,  as  its  present 
owner  states,  in  a condition  of  “ perpetual  eclipse  ” from 
the  murky  and  corrosive  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  con- 
stantly enveloped.  Moreover,  this  purchase  aud  purpose 
are  vehemently  protested  against  by  a large  majority  of 
the  ratepayers  ; aud,  strongest  point  of  all,  by  the  four 
senior  medical  practitioners  of  Warrington,  resident  there 
respectively  forty-seven,  thirty-seven,  thirty-six,  and 
twenty-nine  years.  The  folly  would  be  less  if  the  ground 
could  be  re-sold  hereafter;  but  the  purchase-money 
having  to  be  borrowed  from  Government  under  the  Recre- 
ation Grounds  Act,  this  costly  and  objectionable  site  must 
remain  for  ever  devoted  to  this,  and  to  no  other  purpose. 
Even  of  the  limited  space  above-named  (12i  acres),  only 
5$  acres  are  "to  be  ^allotted  for  the  free  and  unrestricted 
use  of  the  ratepayers,  where  they  may  indulge  in  a fair 
foot-race,  or  enjoy  an  honest  game  at  football,  golf,  or 
leap-frog,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  being  devoted  to 
an  ornamental  garden  (oh!  such  a garden),  a cricket- 
ground,  and  a bowling-green,  none  of  which  can  fairly  be 
looked  upon  as  a public  recreation-ground. 

As  a still  further  addition  to  the  cost,  the  deed  of 
transfer  of  the  land  is  to  contain  a clause  binding  the 
corporation  to  form  a new  street,  of  twenty  yards  wide, 
along  one  side  of  the  recreation-ground,  the  cost  of  which 
is  estimated  at  2/100/. 

From  such  a needless  waste  of  the  ratepayers’  money, 
-d  in  tl  " 


it  is  to  hoped  that  .the  discretion  vested  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  be  powerful  enough  to  deliver 


M.  D. 


*#*  We  insert  this  in  deference  to  the  medical 
the  town,  and  with  a view  to  inquiry  as  to  the  fitness 
position  of  the  land.  We  must  not  be  regarded 
.»•  ""■nosition  to  the  provision  of 


members  of  this  society  Lave  held  a meetir 
in  the  western  division  of  the  di -trie 
They  assembled  at  the  Holborn-hill  Railw 
Station,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Milld 
Church  and  Castle,  several  of  the  ladies  aii 
gentlemen  ^taking  a circuitous  route  for  t 
purpose  of  examining  the  “ Gallows  Stone 
The  party  examined  the  interior  of  the  cast! 
and  Dr.  Simpson,  who  was  appointed  chairmi 
of  the  meeting,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  giv; 
to  Mr.  Knowles  for  a paper  he  read ; after  whi 
some  of  the  party  took  conveyances  for  Kii 
sancton  and  Lacra,  and  others  proceeded 
Lacra  on  foot.  Lacra  is  an  ancient  cultivat. 
estate  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  500  ft.  above  fe 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a circnl 
stone  fence.  The  objects  worthy  of  notice  ■ 
Lacra  are  a kirk,  or  peil,  called  “ Old  Kirk,"/ 
consisting  of  an  irregular  heap  of  ruins, -rr 
yards  long  by  25  yards  in  width, — two  stc- 
circles,  three  artificial  platforms  or  terraces)': 
inclosure  dyke,  and  an  extensively  furrow 
surface.  The  party  next  proceeded  to  Silo® 
Railway  Station,  where  a paper  on  “ The  Ancte 
Remains  of  Lacra  and  Kirksancton”  was  re 
by  Mr.  Eccleston.  He  said  that 
“ Tbe  south  of  Cumberland,  until  the  close  of  the  1 
century,  seems  to  have  been  specially  rich  m thatcli 
of  ancient  remains,  commonly  called  ‘ Drudical.  m 
than  ordinary  facilities  were  offered  for  the  formation 
these  rude  structures  by  the  numerous  fragments  otr 
that  bestrewed  the  district.  At  the  breaking  up  ot  : 
Eskdalc  and  other  West  Cumberland  glaciers,  toe  p< 
at  the  foot  of  Black  Combe,  and  for  nearly  1,000  ft. ■ 


offering  the  slightest  opposition  to  the  provision  of  a 
Recreation  Ground  for  Warrington : a step  we  would  by 
all  means  aid. 


sides,  together  with  minor  heights,  were  spnnked  <x 
with  boulders  of  all  sizes  and  from  various  quart.. 


with  boulders  — — -----  . . - 

South  of  the  Esk  ten  different  stone  structures  are. 
corded,  namely,  six  stone  circles,  a giant  s grave,  a k 
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a huge  cnirn,  and  a city— that  of  Barnscar.  Of  this  cata- 
logue the  loss  of  nearly  one  half  had  to  be  deplored  ; 
three  circles  and  the  cairn  have  been  wholly  obliterated.” 

On  reaching  St.  Bees,  the  party  dined  at  the 
Royal  Hotel.  Tho  meeting  on  Friday  morning 
book  place  at  St.  Bees  Church.  An  adjournment 
fvas  then  made  to  tho  lecture-hall  of  the  college, 
[There  Mr.  Jackson  read  a paper  on  the  “ Regis- 
;ers  of  St.  Bees.”  The  weather  was  exceedingly 
favourable.  On  reaching  Egremont,  or  the 
‘ Mount  of  Sorrow,”  the  party  at  once  proceeded 
:o  the  castle  ruins.  At  Calder  Bridge  luncheon 
vas  provided  at  the  Stanley  Arms,  and  a visit 
vas  paid  to  Calder  Abbey.  The  members  and 
'riends  then  drove  through  one  of  the  most 
jeautiful  districts  in  Cumberland  to  Gosforth 
Ihurch,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the 
lev.  A.  B.  Cheese,  the  rector.  Here  the  meet- 
ng  closed. 

The  Cambrian. — As  we  have  already  noted, 
i Beries  of  five  days’  excursions  has  taken  place 
a the  neighbourhood  of  Brecon,  under  the 
uspices  of  this  Association.  The  weather  waB 
appily  favourable,  and  the  programme  of  meet- 
igs  and  excursions  was  carried  out,  on  the 
'hole,  very  effectually,  the  appointed  routine  of 
tie  out-door  proceedings  being  generally  adhered 
5.  On  Monday  evening,  the  26th  ult.,  the  in- 
ugural  address  was  delivered  in  the  Town-hall, 
recon,  to  a large  and  distinguished  party  of 
tdies  and  gentlemen, — members  and  friends, — 
y Sir  J.  R.  Bailey,  bart.,  M.P.,  the  newly - 
ected  president.  Professor  Babington,  of  Cam- 
ridge,  was  present.  Papers  were  read  at  each 
t the  three  evening  meetings  upon  various  sub- 
lets. 1.  “ On  Wales  and  its  Saints  in  the  Sixth 
ad  Seventh  Centuries,”  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Rhodes,  of 
ennoyre.  2.  “ Some  Remarks  upon  Prince 
lewelyn,”  by  Mi-.  W.  Rees,  of  Tonn,  Llandovery. 

. “ The  Battle  of  Mortimer’s  Cross,”  by  Mr.  F. 
dmunds.  “ Llantliew  Church,  and  the  Ruins 
Ijoining  which  mark  the  Site  of  the  Palace  of 
eraldus  Cambrensis,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lane 
avies,  vicar  of  Llanthew.  5.  “ Clifford  Castle,” 

Y Mr.  Wm.  Rees,  of  Tonn,  Llandovery.  6. 
Porchester  during  tho  great  Rebellion,”  by 
r.  Rowland  Phillips,  barrister-at-law.  Trips 
ere  taken  daily  into  the  surrounding  district, 
id  the  chief  churches,  castles,  venerable  ruins 

all  descriptions,  and  Druidic  remains,  within 
le  county  of  Brecon  were  visited  by  the  party 
lring  the  campaign. 


Be  SANITARY  SCIENCE,  &c. 

Sir, — Your  ably  and  sensibly  written  articles 
i the  public  health  of  our  towns  deserve  to 
) much  more  generally  known,  not  only  in 
□gland  but  in  America.  For  myself,  I feel 
ieved  to  see  this  lovely  river,  flowing,  as  it 
>es,  through  the  most  beautiful  district  of 
□gland  (Maidstone),  positively  worse  than 
ly  stagnant  pool  in  Southern  Africa. 

I came  down  here  last  August,  after  an 
eence  of  forty-eight  years  ; but  quite  unpre- 
red  to  see  almost  on  the  first  morning  after 
rival  the  whole  atmosphere  covered  with  smoke, 
n-so  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lambeth 
tteries, — I mean  the  village  of  Tovil.  Some 
rson,  probably  a friend  of  Lord  Romney,  has 
Bctetl  oil-cake  mills;  and,  through  my  win- 
w in  bedroom,  I am  almost  suffocated  with 
ioke.  No  one  seems  to  take  any  notice.  As 
r the  river,  which  used  to  be  pure  when  I 
is  a boy,  I now  cannot  and  do  not  go  within 
0 yards  of  it  if  I can  help  it.  Do  send  some 
e to  see  this  polluted  river. 

R.  Hodgskin. 


A STEAM  HAMMER  FOR  WOOLWICH. 
Preparations  are  being  made  on  the  site 
ected  for  the  new  foundry  of  the  Royal  Gun 
ctories  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  for  the  erection 
a 30-ton  Nasmyth  steam  hammer,  the  largest 
er  made.  It  will  strike  a blow  equal  to  the 
ight  of  about  800  tons,  and  the  bed  for  the 
vil  has  therefore  to  be  of  great  strength.  A 
le  45  ft.  square  and  20  ft.  deep  was  first  dug, 
i then  piles  of  timber  to  the  number  of  more 
in  100  were  driven  into  the  solid  gravel  more 
tn  20  ft.  below,  the  interstices  being  filled 
th  concrete.  On  the  foundation  a block  of 
n 30  ft.  broad  and  11  in.  thick,  and  weighing 
) tons,  was  laid,  and  upon  this  two  layers  of 
c balks.  Upon  the  timber  was  laid  another 
n plate,  10  in.  thick  and  27  ft.  square,  weigh - 
; 121  tons,  and  then  followed  more  oak  balks, 
ndiug  vertically  and  bound  together  by 
ought-iron  bands.  Two  more  iron  plates, 


weighing  214  tons,  have  since  been  lowered  upon 
the  bed,  and  one  heavier  than  any  yet  employed 
is  to  follow.  Upon  this  will  rest  the  anvil-block, 
which  is  shortly  to  be  cast  in  the  arsenal,  and 
will  weigh  102  tons,  and  upon  this  finally  the 
anvil-face,  which  will  be  12  ft.  in  diameter  and 
weigh  60  tons.  This  will  bring  the  anvil  up  to 
the  level  of  the  forge  floor,  and  all  the  excava- 
tions l’ound  it  will  be  rammed  in  with  concrete 
into  a solid  mass.  The  erection  of  the  factory 
walls  has  not  yet  commenced,  but  in  several 
parts  the  timber-fields  on  which  it  will  stand 
has  been  excavated  and  the  underground  work 
completed. 


“ DISINFECTING  DWELLING-HOUSES.” 

Sir, — After  stripping  off  the  paper  and  ex- 
posing the  bare  wall,  I have  found  Mudie’s  Dis- 
infectant (in  solution)  to  be  the  best  deodoriser. 

My  men  have  never  suffered  bad  effects  from 
infection,  and  I am  sure  the  above  is  preferable 
to  carbolic  acid,  or  even  caustic  soda. 

House  Painter. 


SCHOOL  DESKS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Wilson’s  letter  of  last  week  appears 
to  me  to  indicate  considerable  misapprehension 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Moss’s  desk.  The 
problem  is  to  arrange  children  for  efficient 
teaching  in  such  a manner  that  they  shall  be 
able  either  to  sit  or  to  stand  comfortably,  and 
yet  that  the  desks  shall  not  be  moved  about. 
Seeing  that  the  space  suitable  for  sitting  is  much 
less  than  that  necessary  for  a standing  position, 
Canon  Cromwell  has  met  the  difficulty  by  the 
provision  of  a hinged  flap  to  the  desk,  which,  at  a 
given  word,  is  let  down,  and  the  boys  then  rise. 
Mr.  Moss,  on  the  other  hand,  devotes  his  exclusive 
attention  to  the  convenience  of  the  sitting  posi- 
tion, and  enables  his  children  to  stand  by  ar- 
ranging them  in  groups  of  two  only,  so  that,  at  a 
given  word,  they  stand  out  laterally  into  the 
gangways,  one  behind  the  other.  Both  of  these 
arrangements  are  highly  ingenious,  but  that  by 
Mr.  Moss  secures  the  absence  of  anything  move- 
able  and  liable  to  create  a noise  in  the  school, 
while  it  gives  great  facility  of  access  (and,  there- 
fore, of  supervision)  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and,  above  all,  allows  circulation  of  air  by  the 
gangways  on  one  side,  at  least,  of  each  child. 
As  to  actual  space  occupied  by  the  two  plans, 
there  is  little  difference,  but  the  proportion  of 
the  class-room  becomes  different. 

“Convertibility”  is  the  very  thing  which  no 
one  now  wishes  to  see  adopted.  Hitherto 
(owing  to  the  necessity  of  using  schools  for  all 
kinds  of  purposes),  the  best  shape  and  disposi- 
tion of  a school  in  reference  to  its  educational 
use  has  been  overlooked  in  favour  of  making  the 
room  available  for  Bchool  treats,  Sunday  school 
arrangements,  &c.  But  School  Boards  will,  no 
doubt,  adopt  those  arrangements  which  are  best 
calculated  to  promote  efficient  teaching.  Only 
this  week  I have  heard  of  a “ convertible  ” desk 
crushing  a child’s  finger. 

Great  George-street.  E.  R.  Robson. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  WEST  FRONT 
OF  WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 

The  first  portion  of  the  works, — the  centre 
compartment,  reported  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
and  Mr.  Ferrey  to  be  necessary,  having  been 
completed,  and  the  second  portion, — the  south- 
western tower, — being  on  the  eve  of  completion, 
a meeting  of  the  general  committee  was  held  at 
Wells,  when  there  were  present  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  the  Earl  of  Cork,  who  presided,  the 
bishop,  the  dean,  and  others,  as  also  Mr.  Ferrey, 
the  architect.  It  appeared  that  the  liabilities  on 
the  contract  for  the  second  portion  of  the  work 
exceeded  the  amount  of  subscriptions  available, 
and  that  further  subscriptions  were  needed  to 
meet  these  liabilities  and  to  complete  the  third 
portion  of  the  work, — the  north-west  tower, — 
not  yet  contracted  for.  It  was  decided  to  call  a 
public  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  Chapter- house, 
on  the  9th  of  October,  to  receive  from  the  sub- 
committee a full  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
works,  the  work  remaining  to  be  executed,  and 
the  Btate  of  the  funds,  and  to  suspend  in  the 
interval  the  consideration  of  entering  into  a 
contract  for  the  third  portion  of  the  work. 


St.  Pancras  Survey  or  ship. — Mr.  H.  H. 

Bridgman  has  resigned  the  office  of  Assistant- 
Surveyor  of  St.  Pancras,  London. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wentworth  (near  Sheffield). — A new  parish 
church  is  to  be  erected  in  this  village,  on  a plot 
of  ground  very  near  to  its  predecessor,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  existing  carriage-road 
to  Wentworth  House.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  of 
London,  is  the  architect.  The  edifice  will 
consist  of  a nave,  two  side  aisles,  north  and 
south  transepts,  ohancel,  vestry,  tower,  and 
spire.  The  extreme  length  of  the  building, 
taking  the  outside  measurement  of  the  walls,  but 
excluding  the  buttresses,  will  be  120  ft. ; width 
across  the  nave,  including  the  side  aisles,  52  ft. ; 
width  across  transepts,  68  ft. ; length  of  chancel, 
including  the  chancel  arch,  31J  ft.;  width  of 
chancel,  26  ft.  The  vestry  will  be  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  its  dimensions  will  be 
25  ft.  by  14  ft.  The  total  height  of  the  tower 
and  spire,  including  ironwork  and  vane  at  the 
summit,  will  be  180  ft.,  the  tower  itself  being 
87  ft.  in  height.  Height  of  church  from  floor 
level  to  eaves  of  roof,  414  ft.;  and  from  floor  to 
ridge  of  roof,  56  ft.  The  tower  will  stand  in  the 
centre  of  tho  transepts,  or  nearer  to  the  east 
than  the  west  end  of  the  building.  Entrance  to 
the  church  will  be  gained  by  a porch  on  the 
north  or  village  side,  and  it  is  intended  that  this 
shall  be  the  sole  means  of  ingress  or  egress  for 
the  parishioners.  A small  door  on  tho  same  side 
will  bo  used  merely  as  a vestry  entrance.  Light 
will  be  imparted  to  the  body  of  the  church  by 
four  three-light  windows  in  the  clearstory  of  the 
nave.  There  will  also  be  eight  two-light  win- 
dows in  the  south  aisle,  and  seven  windows  of  a 
similar  description  in  the  north  aisle,  the  place 
of  the  eighth  window  being  occupied  by  the 
porch.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  will  be  a 
large  six-light  window,  with  tracery  in  the  head. 
Each  transept  will  be  lighted  by  a large  six-light 
window  at  the  north  and  south  ends,  the  heading 
of  these  also  being  filled  in  with  tracery.  The 
transepts  will  have  side  windows  of  four  lights 
each.  The  chancel  window  will,  of  course,  be 
the  most  elaborate.  It  will  contain  five  lights, 
and  the  head  will  be  enriched  with  tracery. 
Above  the  arch  of  this  window,  and  in  a gable, 
will  be  placed  a circular  window,  with  tracery 
of  seven  quatrefoils.  The  chancel  will  be 
further  enlivened  by  two  three-light  windows 
on  each  side.  The  interior  of  the  church 
will  be  stone-groined  throughout  with  moulded 
and  carved  ribs  and  stone  spandrels.  There 
will  be  a triforium  round  the  chancel, 
and  also  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
access  to  which  will  be  obtained  by  small 
turreted  spiral  staircases.  The  chancel  will 
have  an  arcading  on^the  north  and  south  sides, 
each  arcade  being  divided  into  four  panels 
under  the  bays  of  the  windows,  the  heads  being 
traced.  The  mouldings  generally  about  the 
arches  and  the  groining  will  be  ornamented 
with  dog-tooth  tracery  pattern.  The  tower  will 
spring  from,  and  be  supported  by,  four  stone 
pillars  at  the  junctions  of  the  transepts  with 
the  nave  and  chancel,  each  pillar  having  a 
moulded  capital.  The  roof  of  the  space  beneath 
the  tower  will  be  groined  as  the  rest  of  the 
roof  of  the  church,  and  as  this  ceiling  will  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  groining  of  the 
nave,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce 
windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The 
ringing-loft  will  be  above  the  groining,  and 
above  this  will  be  the  bell-chamber,  which  will 
be  lighted  by  two  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
tower.  The  nave  will  be  separated  from  the 
side  aisles  by  an  arcading  of  four  arches  on  each 
side.  The  whole  of  the  nave  and  aisle  passages, 
with  the  chancel,  except  that  portion  east  of  the 
communion-rails,  the  vestry,  the  porch,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  church,  will  be  paved  with 
Staffordshire  tiles,  red  and  black,  with  black 
tile  borders.  The  space  inside  the  altar-rails 
will  be  paved  with  a richer  kind  of  tile.  The 
seats  will  be  all  open,  of  American  oak,  with 
English  oak  backs  and  ends.  There  will  be  very 
little  carving  or  ornamentation  about  them,  but 
they  will  be  moulded,  both  at  the  ends  and 
backs.  Provision  will  bo  made  for  the  organ  in 
the  north  transept,  and  here  also  will  be  the 
seats  for  the  choir.  Under  the  vestry  will  be 
constructed  a chamber  to  contain  the  heating 
apparatus.  The  tower,  battlemented  at  the  top, 
will  contain  a clock  facing  to  the  north,  the 
spire  springing  from  the  inside  of  the  battle- 
ments. Instead  of  running  in  a direct  line  to 
the  point  of  the  angle,  the  spire  will  slightly 
swell  outwards.  Access  to  the  tower  will  be 
gained  from  outside  by  a spiral  staircase  at  the 
south-east  angle,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
chancel  with  the  south  transept.  The  church 
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proper  will  be  entirely  built  of  Dunford  Bridge 
rubble  stone,  laid  in  random  courses.  The  in- 
ternal face  of  the  walls  and  all  dressings 
will  bo  of  Darfield  stone  ashlar.  The  roof 
will  be  composed  of  Staffordshire  tiles  of  a 
strawberry  colour,  except  the  roof  of  the  chancel, 
which  will  be  covered  with  lead.  A largo  space 
of  oround  around  the  church  will  be  enclosed  by 
a stone  wall,  and  laid  out  neatly,  but  not  used 
at  present  for  interments.  A carriage-road  will 
run  directly  from  the  east  end  of  the  tower  to 
Wentworth  House,  for  family  use.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  villagers  a road  is  intended  to  be 
formed  in  a direct  line  from  the  church  porch  to 
the  principal  street  of  the  village.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Booth,  of  London,  is  the  contractor.  The  clerk 
of  the  works  is  Mr.  Joseph  White,  of  London. 

Dunkirk. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened after  restoration,  alteration,  and  improve- 
ment. The  edifice  has  been  built  only  thirty-one 
years ; but  it  appears  that  the  foundations  of 
the  buttresses  were  found  to  be  defective,  and 
they  have  all  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in 
cement.  The  old  lead  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  has 
also  been  removed,  and  replaced  with  red  ridge 
tiles.  Internally,  the  organ  and  choir  gallery  at 
the  west  end  have  disappeared,  and  the  organ  is 
now  placed  in  a new  separate  chamber,  built  out 
on  the  south  side,  forming  a transept,  with  seats 
for  thirty  choristers.  The  chancel,  which  was 
quite  plain,  has  been  decorated  by  Messrs.  Har- 
land  & Fisher,  of  London.  The  whole  of  the 
pews,  which  were  previously  stained,  have  been 
painted  and  varnished,  and  are  now  of  a lighter 
colour  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  general 
character  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
building.  There  is  also  a new  lectern  of  oak  on 
an  illuminated  pedestal,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry 
Saddleton,  of  Whitstable.  The  restorations  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Goode  & Payn,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Broadbridge,  architect, 
The  total  cost  of  the  works  is  estimated  at  500?. 


iron  tubes.  The  lighting  is  by  star-lights,  de- 
pendent from  the  main  and  gallery  ceilings. 
The  site,  which  contains  space  for  a minister’s 
house,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  light  low 
railings  on  dwarf  walls,  the  back  being  inclosed 
by  a plain  brick  wall.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  following  contractors  : Brick, 
mason’s,  and  plasterer’s  work,  Messrs.  Hornsey  ; 
slating,  Messrs.  Atkinson;  joiner’s  work,  Mr. 
Armitage;  painting,  Mr.  Wilson;  ironfounder’s 
work,  Mr.  Davison ; plumbing,  Mr.  Lishman, 
all  of  Darlington ; warming  and  ventilating,  Mr. 
Lewis,  Newcastle;  gasfittings,  Mr.  Gilbody, 
Manchester;  ornamental  metal-work, Mr. Dovey, 
Manchester;  carving,  Messrs.  Bustall  & Taylor, 
Leeds. 

Coniston. — The  memorial-stone  of  a new 


stained-glass  windows,  by  O’Connor,  of  Loudon, 
have  lately  been  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  tliis 
church.  In  the  eastern  window  of  the  aisle 
which  is  a memorial  window,  the  subject  is  th( 
Female  Saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  arranged 
in  chronological  order.  In  the  western  window 
the  subject  is  the  High  Priests  of  the  Jewisl 
Dispensation,  also  in  chronological  order.  Ii 
three  of  the  southern  windows  are  the  twelvi 
Minor  Prophets,  in  the  order  in  which  then 
writings  are  placed  in  the  Old  Testament,  fou: 
figures  being  placed  in  each  window.  In  thi 
smaller  window  are  the  figures  of  Ezra  am 
Nehemiah.  Two  of  the  windows  representin} 
the  Minor  Prophets  are  memorial  windows  t 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Henry  Blunt,  one  of  then 
having  been  given  by  the  superintendent,  gover 


chapel  for  the  Primitive  Methodists  was  laid  nesses,  and  schoolmistresses  of  the  college 
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iasTweek  at  Coniston,  about  one  mile  from  the  : together  with  all  Mr.  Blunt’s  former  pupil 
village  of  Swine,  in  Holderness.  The  tender  of  during  the  eight  years  of  his  chaplaincy  lh 
Mr  Pickering  of  Coniston,  has  been  accepted,  dedication  of  the  church  (All  Saints)  has  bee 
at  199?.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Frank  N.  Pettingell,  , kept  in  view  in  arranging  the  subjects  ioi  ttt 
of  Hull,  who  is  also  the  architect  for  the  new  windows.  In  the  west  windows  are  four  classe 
chapel  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Williamson-  | of  Saints^  Patriarchs,  ^ Prophets,  ^ Kings, ^an, 
street,  Holderness-road. 


Tetteuhall  Wood. — The  memorial  stone  of  a 
Congregational  Chapel,  intended  to  supersede  the 
present  inconveniently  small  and  ill-adapted 
building  in  which  the  Congregationalisms  of 
Tettenliall  Wood  now  worship,  has  been  laid  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Mander,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
assemblage  from  Wolverhampton,  Sedgley,  Bil- 
ston,  and  other  places  round  the  district.  The 
building  will  be  58  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  broad,  and 
will  accommodate,  including  a north  gallery,  about 
400  adults.  The  style  is  Geometric.  The  walling 
will  be  stone  faced,  the  stone  used  being  from  the 
Codsall  quarries.  The  north  fi'ont  will  be  a gable 
with  central  doorway,  and  a turret  at  the  western 
angle,  the  turret  to  be  GO  ft.  high.  The  contract 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Cockerill  at  1,808?.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhampton. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Darlington. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  in  North- 
road,  Darlington,  has  been  opened  for  public 
worship.  The  edifice  will  seat  1,500  persons. 
The  site  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Barning- 
ham.  The  cost  of  the  structure  amounts  to 
4,200?.,  of  which  sum  about  3,200?.  have  been 
already  subscribed  or  promised.  The  design 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Pritchett.  The  interior 
is  comparatively  plain,  but  commodious.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  building,  however,  are 
good.  The  building  is  in  the  Romane-que  style, 
and  of  red  bricks,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
front  towards  the  North-road  has  in  the  lower 
stage  of  the  centre  a double  doorway,  the  space 
over  the  doorway  being  occupied  by  a large  four- 
light  window.  This  central  part  is  finished  by  a 
gable,  surmounted  by  a finial.  The  sides  of  the 
front  are  occupied  by  staircases,  having  steep- 
hipped x’oofs,  to  break  the  monotony  usual  in 
chapel  fronts.  In  the  lower  story  of  each  stair- 
case is  a single  doorway,  over  which  are  two- 
light  windows.  All  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
front  have  recessed  jambs,  containing  pillars  with 
moulded  bases  and  carved  caps.  The  sides  of  the 
building  are  designed  with  pilasters  of  brick  and 
round-headed  windows,  in  red  and  white  bricks. 
The  internal  dimensions  are  100  ft.  long  by  50  ft. 
high.  The  space  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles 
bv  two  tiers  of  iron  pillars,  the  lower  tier  of 
which  support  roomy  galleries,  and  from  the  caps 
of  the  upper  tier  spring  moulded  arches  forming 
arcades  from  the  top  of  which  rises  a wagon- 
headed roof,  having  moulded  braces  and  purlins, 
and  ceiled  to  the  spars  and  collars.  The  first 
bay  is  occupied  on  the  ground  floor  by  a vestibule 
in  the  centre,  over  which  the  gallery  extends, 
and  by  stone  staircases  at  the  angles,  which, 
being  inclosed  all  the  way  up,  form  abutments, 
from  which  the  arcades  spring.  The  last  bay  in 
the  rear  is  occupied  by  a large  vestry  in  the 
centre,  over  which  is  the  choir,  and  at  each  side 
are  three  stories  of  vestries,  and  a Btaircase 
leading  up  to  them.  The  whole  of  the  seats  are 
low,  with  slanting  backs,  and  provide  accom- 
modation for  about  1,500  persons.  About  400 
of  the  seats  are  free  and  open,  all  the  rest  having 
low  doors.  The  pulpit  is  of  pitch-pine,  var- 
nished, and  all  the  rest  of  the  woodwork  is 
painted.  The  warming  and  winter  ventilation 
are  effected  by  Lewis’s  patent  warm-air  appa- 
ratus. In  summer  fresh  cold  air  can  be  admitted 
through  the  same  channel,  and  also  by  a number 
of  Sheringham’s  ventilators  near  the  ceiling,  and 
the  foul  air  is  extracted  by  gas  furnaces  in  the 
roof,  connected  with  various  ventilators  by  sheet 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Kensal  New  Tov:n. — The  new  Roman  Catholic 
schools  and  temporary  church  in  Bosworth-road, 
Kensal  New  Town,  were  opened  on  Sunday,  the 
8th  inst.  The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl,  and 
the  contractor  Mr.  A.  Stoner. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Addingham,  near  Ilkley. — The  memorial-stone 
of  a new  Sunday  and  day  school,  about  to  be 
erected  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  at  Adding- 
ham, has  been  laid,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
gathering  of  spectators.  The  building  has  been 
designed  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  of  Bradford,  and  on  a scale  that 
will  give  accommodation  for  about  200  children. 
It  is  to  consist  of  one  largo  schoolroom,  50  ft.  by 
30  ft.;  and  two  class-rooms,  each  17  ft.  by  14ft. 
Land  has  also  been  acquired  for  a playground. 
The  cost  of  the  school  and  land  will  be  about 
1,000?.,  but  a further  outlay  of  250?.  is  contem- 
plated in  the  erection  of  a teacher’s  residence. 
The  contracts  for  the  various  works  have  been 
let  to  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  builder,  Addingham ; 
Messrs.  J.  & B.  Emmott,  joiners,  Addingham; 
Mr.  James  Whitaker,  plumber,  Addingham;  Mr. 
O.  Lister,  plasterer,  Ilkley;  andJMr.  Samuel 
Thornton,  slater,  Bradley. 

Great  Wyrley. — New  schools  and  master’s 
residence  have  been  commenced  at  Cheslyn 
Hay,  Great  Wyrley,  Staffordshire.  The  site  has 
been  given  by  Lord  Hatherton,  and  the  cost  of 
the  buildings  will  be  800?.  Mr.  Greensill,  of 
Great  Wyrley,  is  the  builder ; and  Mr.  Griffin,  of 
Wolverhampton,  the  architect. 


Martyrs.  In  the  chancel,  where  the  subjects  an 
chosen  entii’ely  from  the  New  Testament,  an 
represented  in  the  east  window  the  twolv 
Apostles,  and  our  Lord  in  Glory  as  the  King  C 
Saints ; in  the  north  window  are  three  of  tb 
Saints  and  Evangelists  mentioned  in  the  Acts  ( 
the  Apostles.  One  of  the  southern  windows  hg’ 
for  its  subject  the  Female  Saints  of  the  Ne’ 
Testament.  In  the  southern  window  are  tlire 
Bishops,  as  another  class  or  order  of  Saints- 
St.  Timothy,  St.  Titus,  and  St.  Clement. 

Dunfermline  Abbey.— A.  stained-glass  wmdo 
has  been  erected  in  the  nave  of  this  abbey  to  tl 
memory  ’of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt,  of  Pi! 
tencrieff.  The  window  is  situated  at  the  norti 
west  angle  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  wester 
tower,  and  is  at  once  seen  on  entering  from  tl 
north  porch.  Stone  mullions  divide  it  into  thr> 
tall  pointed  lights,  with  three  tracery  openini 
above.  The  three  upright  compartments  conta 
illustrations  of  incidents  connected  with  t 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
the  first  group  is  seen  St.  John  leading  lioi 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ.  In  the  centre  lig 
is  represented  Jesus  being  laid  in  the  scpulcl 
by  St.  John  and  Nicodemus,  Mary  Magdalei 
and  other  women.  In  the  third  compartmei 
and  forming  a completion  to  the  series  of  su: 
jects,  is  the  scene  of  our  Lord  appearing  to  t> 
women  after  his  resurrection.  In  panels  undi 
neath  these  groups  are  angels  seated  upon  e 
shrined  thrones,  and  bearing  scrolls  inscrib 
“ I am  the  resurrection  and  tho  life.  He  tl 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  sh 
he  live.”  Over  the  subjects  are  foliated  canop: 
of  early  character,  terminating  in  crosses  ; 
mosaic  colouring.  In  the  leading  points  of  f 
tracery  are  starry  crowns,  and  the  emblem 
the  Trinity.  The  glass  is  entirely  composed: 
thick  crystalline  colours.  The  whole  has  bel 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Ballantynej 
Edinburgh. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Cadoxton  Church,  South  Wales. — A stained- 


glass  window,  consisting  of  two  lights  and 
tracery,  has  been  fixed  in  this  church.  The 
subjects  are  Abraham’s  sacrifice,  Good  Samari- 
tan, and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  Mr.  S.  Bourne 
was  the  artist. 

Hunsingore  Church,  Wetherby. — A stained- 
glass  window,  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Bir- 
mingham, has  just  been  placed  in  this  church. 
It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Wood,  of  Cattail,  in  memory 
of  his  grandparents.  The  window  consists  of 
three  lights,  representing  St.  John  the  Baptist 
preaching.! 

Hockerill  Church,  Bishop  Stortford.  — Six 


Edinburgh.  — After  many  years  of  deb 
Trinity  College  Church  is  now  fast  approach: 
completion,  and  can  be  well  seen  from 
Calton  Hill,  Regent’s  Arch,  or  North  Brid 
Tho  apse  of  the  original  church  is  being  carr 
up  at  the  same  time  in  the  shape  of  an  onn > 
behind  the  modem  church.  It  is  now  so  far 
vanced  as  to  be  ready  for  throwing  over  the  sti 
arches  of  the  roof,  so  that  in  a short  time  ■< 
old  groined  ceiling,  with  its  carved  bosses,  r 
again  be  in  proper  position  after  lying  so  1* 

on  the  Calton  Hill. A public  meeting^ 

been  held  in  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  Blackfrii 
street,  says  the  Weekly  Scotsman,  for  the  p 
pose  of  memorialising  the  Town  Council  agai 
the  re-erection  of  the  piazza  at  the  cornffl1 
Blackfriars-street.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gillespie,  T 
was  called  to  the  chair,  remarked  that  the  pijtj 
was  not  only  unseemly  in  appearance,^ 
dwarfed  the  other  new  buildings  in  the  stol 
and  hoped  that  it  would  not,  after  being  ta.  i 
down,  be  put  up  again.  The  meeting  form; 
agreed  to  memorialise  the  Town  Council,  v.t 
the  view  of  having  the  piazza  removed  a 
gether.  A committee  was  thereafter  appoint 
to  draw  up  the  memorial,  and  present  it  to 
Town  Council. 

Blairdrummond. — The  large  east  window! 
Kincardine  Church  has  just  been  filled  J 
stained  glass  in  memoiy  of  the  late  Mr.  and  !•» 
Home  - Drummond,  of  Blairdrummond.  f 
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ndow  is  divided  into  four  upright  compart- 
ints,  with  top  tracery.  The  church  is  in  the 
rpendicular  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
;ails  of  the  glass  are  all  in  accordance  with 
) "structure.  The  subjects  illustrated  are 
esus  weeping  at  the  Grave  of  Lazarus,” 
Jhrist’s  Agony  in  the  Garden,”  “ Christ 
tring  His  Cross,”  and  the  “Angel  at  the 
pulchro  announcing  to  the  Marys  * He  is 
an.’  ” The  subjects,  we  believe,  were 
pcted  by  Mrs.  Drummond.  In  the  central 
pe  in  the  top  tracery  is  a group  of  angels 
rshipping.  Over  the  illustrations  are  canopies, 
1 the  remainder  of  the  lights  are  covered  with 
i borderings  and  foliated  grizaille  ground- 
:k.  The  window  has  been  executed  by 
ssrs.  Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh.  We  under- 
ad  that,  in  addition  to  the  window  just 
cted,  the  Messrs.  Ballantine  have  been  com- 
sioned  to  put  in  other  three  stained-glass 
-dows  by  parties  who  have  a connexion  with 
parish  of  Kincardine. 


VARIORUM. 

'Jenkinson’s  Practical  Guide  to  the  English 
co  District”  (Stanford,  Charing-cross),  is 
arently  the  work  of  one  who  well  knows  the 
■net,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  by  tourists, 
weak  point  is  the  want  of  proper  architec- 
d descriptions  of  remaining  structures.  The 
k includes  a number  of  useful  maps,  clearly 

ited. “ When  Mother  Died  ” (Kitto, 

tiopsgate-street),  is  the  title  of  a little  tale  for 

dren,  by  Marie  B . It  is  a very  touching 

y,  charmingly  written  : a little  over-sad  for 
dren.  Wo  advise  the  writer  to  take  a more 
ly  theme  for  her  next. “The  City  Sam- 

i'’ Organisation  : its  Aids  and  Obstacles.  By 
meth  M.  Macleod.  Glasgow : Adshead, 
rter.  1872.”  This  is  a reprint  from  the 
r-law  Magazine  for  Scotland,  of  a paper  read 
>re  the  Social  and  Sanitary  section  of  the 
3gow  Philosophical  Society.  Mr.  Macleod  is 
Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
purpose  is  rather  to  point  out  the  duties 
the  various  officers,  the  provisions  and 
sets  of  the  law,  and  obstacles  to  be  encountered 
arrying  out  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1867, 
Police  Act  of  1866,  than  to  treat  of  the 
tary  state  of  the  city,  either  before  or  since 

0 Acts  were  passed. In  the  new  number 

lie  Leisure  Hour,  Mr.  Timbs,  continuing  his 
;onal  Recollections,  gives  appreciative  and 
resting  notes  of  some  who  were  contributors 
orks  with  which  he  was  early  connected  ; — 
Charles  Mackay,  W.  A.  Chatto,  “ Alfred 
rquill,”  Peter  Cunningham,  Mr.  Henry  Cole, 

, and  several  others. 


gtiscdlancij. 

lie  Copenhagen  Exhibition.  — This 
rthern  Exhibition  of  Industry  and  Art”  is 
open.  In  the  fine  arts,  Norway  is  especially 
esouted  by  landscape.  Adolph  Tidemann 
pies  a prominent  place.  Professor  Hans 
e,  of  Carlsruhe,  has  furnished  many  works 
igh  standard  quality,  the  best  being  “ Morn- 
n a Norwegian  Harbour.”  Ludwig  Munthe, 
ffisseldorf,  has  supplied  a winter  landscape 
wilight.  Among  historical  paintings  espe- 
y notable  are  “ Valkyrja”  and  “The 
itly  Ride  of  the  Rulers  of  Man’s  Fate,” 
P.  N.  Arbo,  of  Paris.  The  former  idealises 
mysterious  being  called  Valkyrja,  a female 
n Odin  sent  to  choose  from  the  fallen 
such  as  had  won  the  bliss  of  Val-hall  by  a 
e fight  and  a dauntless  death.  She  rode 
air  and  water,  surrounded  by  a ghastly 
n,  the  so-called  corpse-lustre ; and,  wliereso- 
she  was  seen,  was  the  harbinger  of  slaughter, 
weird  idea  Mr.  Arbo  has  endeavoured  to 
)dy  in  a handsome  figure  with  a passionate 
■greyish  eye,  riding  fiutteringly  on  a loose 
sxceedingly  wild  black  steed.  Of  the  various 
rtments  in  this  Exhibition,  there  is  none 
h commands  such  an  amount  of  purely 
mal  interest  as  the  department  of  domestic 
dry.  In  conception  and  design,  this  depart- 
; is  in  some  respects  peculiarly  original, 
native  industry  of  Norway  bears  such  an 
isely  national  stamp  that  nothing  in  the 
i could  be  mistaken  for  it.  What  is 
fited  in  the  same  class  from  Denmark  bears 
ntirely  different  impress,  and  is  so  void  of 
specially-marked  nationality  that  it  might 
as  well  be  German. 


A Few  Words  about  Strikes. — Supposing 
the  demand  of  our  working  men  to  be  reason- 
able, and  that  their  employers  will  not  listen  to 
their  entreaties,  is  there  no  other  mode  by  which 
they  can  obtain  the  object  in  view  than  by  sud- 
denly suspending  work,  and  in  a manner 
declaring  war  against  both  their  work  and  their 
employers  ? Do  they  take  into  account  the 
enormous  loss  resulting  from  such  strikes  to  the 
whole  country,  the  incalculable  inconvenience  to 
the  parties  concerned,  the  loss  to  the  capitalists, 
and  the  still  greater  loss  to  themselves  and  their 
families  ? Let  them  not  imagine  that  it  is  the 
same  thing  to  get  II.  or  21.  a week  for  their 
sustenance  out  of  the  common  fund  of  their 
trade-union,  and  to  receive  an  equal  amount  from 
their  employers.  In  the  former  case  the  expendi- 
ture is  unproductive,  in  the  latter  it  is  productive. 
And  there  is  this  additional  important  difference, 
that  while  any  fund  arising  from  former  savings 
must  soon  come  to  an  end,  the  fund  arising  from 
continuous  productive  labour  is  ever  renewing 
itself.  And  are  they  sure  that,  were  they  to  win 
and  get  the  advance  sought,  they  would  fully 
recover  all  they  are  now  losing  ? Dr.  Watt,  in  a 
paper  on  strikes,  and  their  effects  on  wages, 
profits,  and  accumulations,  calculated  that  if  a 
strike  for  5 per  cent,  increase  in  the  wages 
succeeds,  after  a given  timey  the  loss  of  every 
lunar  month’s  wages  would  require  one  year  and 
three-fifths  of  work  at  the  extra  rate  to  make  it 
up.  But  more  than  this,  as  money  is  worth  5 
per  cent,  at  interest,  it  follows  that  if  a strike 
for  5 per  cent,  lasts  twelve  months  and  a half 
and  then  succeeds,  and  maintains  the  interest 
for  twenty  years,  the  workman  has  lost  in 
interest  much  more  than  ho  has  gained  in  wages, 
and  that  therefore  no  part  of  the  loss  can  ever 
be  made  up  ; for  if  he  could  have  worked  for  the 
lower  sum  during  the  year  of  strike,  and  have 
invested  instead  of  spending  the  money,  the 
year’s  wages  would  have  grown  into  three  years’ 
wages  nearly  by  the  time  in  which  the  gain  of 
the  strike  would  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a single 
year.  How  much  should  we  think  before  wo 
commit  ourselves  to  a position  from  which  wo 
cannot  retract ! — Professor  Leone  Levi,  in  “ .Cas- 
sell’s Magazine  ” for  September. 

^ Sanitary  Report  on  St.  Marylebone.— 

The  annual  report  on  the  health  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Marylebone,  1871,  by  John  Whitmore,  M.D., 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  parish,  has  been 
printed,  by  order  of  the  vestry.  From  this 
report  it  appears  that,  under  the  Artisans  and 
Labourers’  Dwelling  Act,  eight  houses  in  York- 
court  have  been  pulled  down,  which  were  certi- 
fied as  unfit  for  human  habitation  and  incapable 
of  structural  repairs.  All  the  houses  in  Stephen- 
court,  five  in  number,  and  one  in  Crawford-place, 
have  also  been  demolished  for  the  same  reasons ; 
in  addition  to  these,  all  the  houses  in  Burns- 
place,  twenty  in  number,  have  been  shut  up,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  having  declared  them 
unfit  for  habitation,  and  many  other  houses, 
which  had  been  condemned,  but  which  were 
found  capable  of  structural  repairs,  have  since 
been  put  into  good  sanitary  condition.  A mor- 
tuary-house has  been  erected  in  the  burial- 
ground  adjoining  Paddington-street ; it  is  capable 
of  holding  twenty  dead  bodies,  and  is  now  in 
almost  daily  use  for  those  who  have  died  from  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases.  It  is  disinfected 
under  the  directions  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health.  A disinfecting  apparatus  has  been 
erected  in  the  parochial  stone-yard.  A remark- 
able feature  in  connexion  with  the  population  of 
St.  Marylebone  is  the  great  preponderance  of 
females  over  males.  The  census  of  1871  shows 
an  excess  of  the  former  over  the  latter  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  20,000,  the  number  of  females 
being  89,668,  and  the  males  69,586.  This 
excess  exists  in  every  district  of  the  parish ; it 
is  greatest  in  St.  John’s,  where  it  amounts  to 
nearly  6,000,  and  least  in  All  Souls,  where  it 
amounts  to  about  2,300.  And  if  the  relative 
birth  and  death  rates  of  the  two  se.ves  during 
the  past  year  were  to  continue  undisturbed  for 
some  few  years  longer,  the  female  population  of 
St.  Marylebone  would  more  than  double  that  of 
the  male. 

The  Worcester  Architectural  Society. — 

An  excursion  to  Stratford-upon-Avon  has  been 
made  by  this  society.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Oollis,  vicar 
of  Stratford,  acted  as  cicerone  to  the  churches  and 
other  objects  of  interest  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. The  excursionists  had  charming 
weather.  Of  course,  they  visited  all  the  places 
of  interest,  winch  we  need  not  here  particularise. 
The  party  dined  at  the  Shakspeare  Hotel. 


Trial  of  a New  Road-making1  Machine. 

A lengthened  trial  of  Messrs.  Gore  & Green’s 
patent  steam-road  rammer  has  taken  place  at 
Boston,  Lincolnshire.  This  machine  resembles 
the  steam  road-roller Twhich  has  been  at  work 
in  London,  but  combines  with  it  two  massive 
rammers,  each  weighing  18  cwt.,  which  are  im- 
pelled by  steam  power  forcibly  against  the 
ground.  At  each  blow  the  loose  materials  of 
the  road  are  firmly  pressed  together  into  a 
dense  and  solid  mass,  which  the  roller  then 
passes  over  and  smoothes,  but  in  no  way  dis- 
turbs. The  result  is  said  to  be  a much  supe- 
rior state  of  the  surface  than  can  be  produced 
by  the  mere  effect  of  rolling.  The  machine 
has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Tuxford  & 
Sons,  of  Boston.  The  experiments  were  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  C.  B.  King,  C.E.,  of  Dowgate- 
hill,  London.  It  was  seen  that  the  rammers 
could  be  thrown  out  of  gear  at  will,  and  the 
machine  thus  made  to  act  as  a roller  only. 
The  force  of  the  blow  also  was  shown  to  be 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  engineer, 
and  prevented  from  acting  injuriously  by  re- 
action against  the  machinery.  Major-general 
Boileau,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  has  written 
a treatise  on  roacl  formation,  was  present,  and 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  double  principle  of 
the  machine. 

Fatal  Accident  in  a Well. — Dr.  Diplock  has 
held  an  inquest  at  the  Lamb,  Chiswick,  upon  the 
body  of  Richard  Swansborongh,  who  was  killed 
while  boring  a well  at  Messrs.  Sich’s  brewery. 
The  deceased  and  another  were  engaged  in  dig- 
ging out  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
which  is  5 ft.  in  diameter  and  132  ft.  deep — the 
stuff  so  loosened  being  thrown  into  buckets  and 
drawn  to  the  mouth  of  a well  by  a windlass 
worked  by  two  men,  who  were  superintended  by 
a third.  Deceased  and  his  companion  had  been 
but  a few  minutes  in  the  well,  and  had  only  sent 
up  two  buckets  of  earth,  the  latter  of  which  the 
superintendent  was  horrified  to  see  was  swinging 
by  its  bale  or  handle  upon  the  very  point  of  the 
hook.  He  had  barely  time  to  call  attention  to 
the  precarious  position  of  the  bucket,  and  none 
to  remove  it,  before  it  fell  the  whole  depth  of  the 
well,  striking  the  unfortunate  Swansborough, 
breaking  almost  every  bone  in  his  body,  and 
killing  him  instantly.  Verdict  — Accidental 
death. 

A New  Industry  in  Glasgow. — A few 

months  ago,  a gentleman,  named  Colonel  Fish, 
came  over  to  this  country  from  America,  with 
the  object  of  developing  a patent  he  had  just 
taken  out,  for  the  manufacture  of  asbestos,  or, 
rather,  for  the  application  of  that  mineral  to 
steam-packing  purposes.  He  took  steps,  in 
Glasgow,  for  the  formation  of  a company  to  work 
his  patent.  That  company  was  soon  formed,  and 
works  for  the  new  manufacture  were  erected  in 
St.  James’s-street.  Colonel  Fish  has  lately  been 
carrying  out  a series  of  experiments  at  Glasgow, 
with  the  view  of  testing  tho  adaptability  of 
asbestos  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  paper. 
The  demand  for  the  steam-packing  patented  by 
Colonel  Fish  has  increased  so  much  that  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  build  other  and  more  extensive 
works  in  Glasgow,  capable  of  turning  out  from 
200  to  300  tons  per  annum.  Practical  engineers 
are  of  opinion  that  many  more  useful  applica- 
tions are  likely  to  be  found  for  this  mineral. 

A Steam  Paving  Tool. — An  apparatus  of 
this  kind  has  lately  been  tried  in  Paris,  namely, 
a Steam  Rammer.  As  used  from  time  immemorial,  " 
the  rammer  is  a heavy  iron-shod  implement  which 
the  workman  raises  about  1 ft.  from  the  ground 
and  allows  to  drop,  as  rapidly  as  he  may,  suc- 
cessively upon  the  boulders  or  blocks  to  bo  set. 
The  object  of  the  invention  of  M.  Lignier  is  to 
save  the  labourer  the  severe  physical  exertion  of 
raising  the  heavy  tool,  an  exertion  producing  in 
time  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  lungs.  In  tho 
apparatus  of  M.  Lignier  the  heavy  weight  ia 
lifted  by  a small  Lenoir  gas  engine.  To  the  fly- 
wheel of  the  engine  is  connected  the  rammer  of 
steel,  smaller  but  heavier  than  the  ordinary  in- 
strument. Tho  movement  of  the  machino  ia 
controlled  by  the  operator ; and  the  rapidity  of 
the  operation,  according  to  the  inventor,  more 
than  counterbalances  the  greater  first  cost. 

Stowmarket  Church.  — The  quantity  of 
stones  that  have  fallen  from  the  tower  of  this 
church  during  the  last  few  days  has  been  some- 
thing alarming,  and  many  fears  are  expressed 
by  those  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
the  entire  tower  will  shortly  come  down.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  directly  in  the  matter. 
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Sanitary  Report  on  St.  Mary’s,  Islington. 

The  annual  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  during  the  year 
1871,  by  William  H.  Coriield,  M.D.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  has  been  printed  by  order  of 
the  vestry.  In  speaking  of  the  sanitary  work  of 
the  year,  this  report  states  that  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  summer  carbolic  acid  was  used  with 
the  watering  every  Saturday  in  some  of  the 
closest  streets ; and  once  a week  also  McDougall’s 
powder  was  freely  thrown  about  many  of  the 
courts,  yards,  and  dust-bins  of  smaller  houses. 
The  reporter  thinks  that  “the  whole  system  of 
dusting  may,  before  long,  have  to  be  re-con- 
sidered, as  it  is  a growing  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a wise  sanitary  measure  to  abolish  entirely  all 
dust-bins,  and  substitute  portable  receptacles  in 
their  stead ; the  metropolitan  vestries  making 
provision  for  the  daily  removal  of  refuse  from 
each  house.” 


St.  Margaret's  Church,  Ipswich.— 

During  the  progress  of  the  restoration  of  this 
church,  the  workmen  discovered  the  remains  of 
a mural  painting  in  the  spandrel  between  the 
second  and  third  arches  reckoning  from  the  west 
end  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  arcade.  The 
picture  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
legends  of  St.  Christopher  and  St.  Anthony 
praying  with  the  fishes.  At  the  bottom  is  the 
kneeling  figure  of  a man  in  the  act  of  prayer. 
Just  above  him  are  fishes  of  various  kinds,  the 
pike  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a smaller  fish,  the 
eel,  the  plaice,  &c.,  and  the  water  is  visible,  in 
spite  of  the  mutilation  which  the  picture  has 
suffered.  Above  the  highest  of  the  fishes,  in 
the  widest  part  of  the  spandrel,  are  traces  of  the 
figure  of  a man.  The  figure  appears  to  be 
wading  through  the  water. 


Proposed  Children’s  Playgrounds  for 
Salford. — At  a meeting  of  the  Salford  Town 
Council,  Councillor  Mather  moved, — “ That  it  is 
desirable  that  three  plots  of  land,  respectively 
situated  in  Deal-street,  Silk-street,  and  Spring- 
field-lane,  be  acquired,  either  at  a yearly  rental 
or  by  purchase,  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
them  into  playgrounds  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  respective  districts,  and 
that  the  General  Health  Committee  be  authorised 
to  consider  the  subject  and  report  thereon.” 
After  some  discussion,  however,  an  amendment 
that  the  question  of  the  formation  of  playgrounds 
for  the  children  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  should  be  referred  to  the  General 
Health  Committee  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
Council,  was  adopted  by  a majority  of  twenty 
to  Bix. 


The  Proposed  New  Dock  at  Maryport. — 

A crowded  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  and  ship- 
owners of  Maryport  has  been  held  for  the 
purpose  of  having  laid  before  them  by  the  trus- 
tees a statement  relative  to  the  proposed  new 
dock  and  works,  and  the  probable  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  same,  and  to  take  their  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  trustees  should  proceed  with  the 
works.  After  some  discussion,  during  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  dock  would  cost  120,000?., 
while  the  borrowing  powers  were  only  to  the 
extent  of  88,0001.,  the  chairman  took  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  as  to  whether  the  dock  scheme  should 
be  proceeded  with  or  abandoned,  and  it  was 
decided  by  a large  majority  that  the  scheme 
should  bo  abandoned. 


The  Employment  of  Children  in  Brick- 
yards.— At  the  Birmingham  Police  Court,  Mr. 
John  Bond,  brick  manufacturer,  Garrison-lane, 
was  summoned  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  sub-in- 
spector of  factories,  charging  him  with  having 
employed  in  his  brickyard  four  children,  each 
under  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  for  more  than 
six  hours  and  a half  per  day,  and  also  with  having 
employed  a girl,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
contrary  to  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  that  not  any  of  the  children  attended 
school,  for  which  their  parents  were  responsible. 
He  would  not  press  for  a heavy  fine,  as  he  thought 
that  the  defendant  would  be  careful  not  to  in- 
fringe the  law  again.  The  magistrate  imposed 
the  mitigated  penalty  of  Is.  and  costs  in  each  of 
the  five  cases,  amounting  altogether  to  3?.  7s.  6d. 
The  full  penalty  in  each  case  is  3 1. 


Fall  of  a Party- wall  in  the  New  Cul 

An  accident,  which,  had  it  occurred  at  any  ot 
part  of  the  day  than  that  during  which  it  h 
pened,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  atten: 
with  Joss  of  life,  took  place  on  Thursday  , 
week,  in  the  New  Cut,  London.  About  one  o’ cl 
in  the  morning,  the  inhabitants  residing  in  i 
neighbourhood  were  disturbed  by  a rumb 
noise,  and  upon  getting  up  to  ascertain  i 
cause,  they  found  that  the  party-wall  inside; 
premises  of  Mr.  Priest,  who  keeps  a coffee 
dining  room  on  the  ground  floor  only,  had  fa 
down,  driving  the  shop-front  into  the  street,  i 
destroying  all  the  crockery  and  other  matei 
in  the  interior,  a considerable  portion  of 
roof  immediately  over  the  shop  falling  in  am 
the  debris . 

The  Fountain  Movement  in  Paris 

Three  new  fountains,  provided  for  by  ; 
liberality  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  have  1 
opened  at  the  Barrieres  de  la  Glaciere,  M 
parnasse,  and  d’Enfer. 

Edinburgh  Cathedral  Competition.— 
understand  that  the  designs  have  been  refei 
by  the  trustees  to  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  wi 
view  to  his  reporting  on  them. 


TENDERS 

New  leeture-room  adjoining  Red-Rill  Congregate 
Chapel.  Mr.  W.  F.  Poultou,  architect  : — 

Russeli  £397  0 

Bagaley 329  0 

Cook  (accepted)  325  0 


Coate  Reservoir,  Swindon. — The  culvert 
which  conveys  the  water  of  a spring  underneath 
Coate  reservoir  burst,  and  the  water  was  rushing 
out  when  Mr.  Fox,  the  lessee,  ran  to  the  hatch 
and  let  it  down,  then  to  the  other  end  of  the 
reservoir,  and  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  repulsed 
water  flow  out  into  the  meadow  there,  but  by 
letting  down  the  other  hatch  he  stopped  this 
also.  The  spot  where  the  leak  had  occurred 
■as  indicated  by  a whirlpool,  and  the  confined 
air  in  the  culvert  suddenly  blew  the  water  up 
above  the  surface  of  tho  reservoir,  like  the 
spout  of  a whale.  It  appeared  to  be  a serious 
leak,  caused  probably  by  the  brickwork  of  the 
culvert  settling  down,  the  foundation  being  upon 
a kind  of  bog  or  quicksand. 


Cambridge.— The  guardians  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Union  are  about  to  erect  an  infectious 
disease  hospital  on  an  isolated  spot  on  the 
borders  of  the  town,  to  consist  of,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  for  each  sex,  night  and  day  convalescence 
wards,  kitchen,  and  nurses’  rooms,  with  offices. 
On  the  first  floor  will  be  two  wards,  each  con- 
taining six  beds,  20  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  an  occa- 
sional ward  for  two  beds.  All  the  wards  will  be 
ventilated  by  foul-air  flues,  worked  in  the  walls, 
and  a continual  supply  of  fresh  air  will  be 
admitted  into  the  wards  by  small  inlets,  formed 
with  iron  hoppers,  covered  with  fly-wire,  at  the 
top  of  the  sashes.  A detached  dead  and  wash 
house  will  be  provided.  The  works  are  to  be 
carried  out  from  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tion prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin  Bays,  architect, 
Cambridge. 


Sculpture,  EirHngham  Church. — We  re- 
cently mentioned  the  completion  of  the  works 


Kowel  Harris’s  Memorial  Chapel,  Bre- 
con.— The  site  selected  for  this  memorial  is  a 
piece  of  ground  near  the  old  College  at  Trevecca, 
on  the  north-east  side,  and  iu  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  birthplace  of  the  reformer,  and 
the  spot  where  he  lived  and  died.  The  ceremony 
of  laying  the  stone  has  taken  place.  A platform 
had  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
meeting  on  the  spot  where  the  foundation  of  the 
chapel  lies.  The  Rev.  Edward  Matthews,  of 
Cardiff,  presided.  The  chairman  delivered  ar 
address  in  Welsh,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, handed  Mr.  Davies  a silver  trowel  and 
mallet.  Mr.  Davies,  who  is  a ready  subscriber 
to  worthy  objects  in  the  Principality,  took 
off  his  coat,  called  for  a sledge-hammer,  and 
performed  his  task  in  a workmanlike  manner. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Belle-vue  II 
Twickenham.  Mr.  W.  G.  Wallis,  architect 

Fish £2,095  0 

Higgs  1.997  0 

Mess  ii  in  1,372  0 

A xeford  & Wheeler 1,314  0 

Hiscock  1,775  0 0 1 

Knight 1.005  0 0 j 

Lisle 1,«30  O 0 

Hurst  I.590  0 0 


For  vicarage-house,  Comberton,  Cambridgeshire,  j 
E.  Buys,  architect : — _ . I 

Warboys £1,428  0 0 , 


For  the  erection  of  a 
Bletchingly,  Red-hill:  — 

Worafold 

Taylor  & Son 

Peskett  & Taylor 

Reynolds  & Eldridge  

Brown 

Wilcocks 

Uickinbottoin  (accepted) 


Wesleyan  chapel,  & 


..£1,057  9 0 
. 1,570  0 0 
. 1,460  0 0 
. 1,380  0 0 
..  1,325  0 0 
. 1,293  0 0 
. 1,274  0 0 


For  a house  at  Sheen,  for  the  Hon.  S.  R.  Curzon.  ]l 
Peacock,  architect : — 

I.atliey  Brothers £2,927  0 0 

Simpson 2,900  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 2,797  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 2,775  0 0 

Sweet  2,743  0 0 

Sims 2,090  0 0 


For  buildings  in  the  rear  of  No.  93,  Fore-street, 
for  Mr.  Mein.  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  architect.  Quad 


supplied  by  Mr.  A.  XV.  Q.  Nicoll  :- 

Henshaw  ----- 

Merritt  X Ashby 653 

Browne  &.  Robinson  610 

Eunor 492 

Prince  (accepted)  '135 


Covered  Sheds  or  Ventilating  Barns. — 

These  buildings  save  trouble  iu  the  field  (by  the 
crop  being  carted  earlier  than  if  it  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  old-fashioned  closed  barn)  : they 
allow  corn  to  dry  better  than  if  packed  in  a 
stack,  and  especially  they  save  cost  of  thatch 
and  thatching.  The  cost  of  some  such  buildings 
it  appears,  from  8d.  to  Is.,  according  to 


For  five  houses,  Peckham,  for  Mr.  J.  M. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Reed,  architect 

Kelk  & Co.  (accepted)  £2,309 


0 01 


here.'  We  may  add  to  what  we  said,  that  the  1 material  used,  tor  each  cubic  yard  of  contents, 
interior  includes  some  carved  small  figures,  4c.,  | sa75  a correspondent  of  tho  W/rti  tmes, 
executed  by  Mr.  Purdy,  of  London.  On  the  30  ™b.c  were  takea  aB  ‘ho  balk  fl'°“ 

north  side  of  the  church,  at  the  entrance  to  the  | “re,  a accommodate  the  produce  of 

chancel,  is  a carved  angel,  on  a stand.  The  ; 1°°  ™uld  cost  between  100  and  loOL 

angel  is  represented  as  holding  an  open  Bible,  solid  erection  of  brick  pillars.  I t ft.  high,  and 

and  is  intended  for  tho  pulpit.  On  the  opposite  . “ ”“7  fee‘  ’"‘h  a s,ato  roof  double 

......  1 1 ■ Hi  ot.  grain,  mu  a floor  of  oonovoto.  would  now  ho 


side  is  the  lectern,  representing  an  eagle  on  a 
rock.  Both  of  these  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Phyffers,  sculptor,  London,  the  material  used 
being  Coi'sham  stone. 


The  New  Lambeth  Workhouse.  — It  ap- 
pears from  the  proceedings  which  took  place  at 
the  usual  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  guardians 
last  week,  that  the  works  of  the  new  workhouse 
have  so  far  progressed  that  it  is  now  necessary 
to  take  measures  for  providing  the  fixtures  and 
fittings,  and  the  architect  has  submitted  a set  of 
drawings  and  specification  for  the  same  which, 
after  some  revision  by  the  guardians,  have  been 
approved  of,  and  tenders  for  the  execution  of 
the  woi'ks  ordered  to  be  invited. 


that  span,  and  a floor  of  concrete,  would  now  be 
not  far  short  of  the  latter  figure. 


Bristol  City  Surveyorship.  — The  joint 
committee  of  the  town  council  to  which  this 
question  was  referred,  have  decided  to  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  Mr.  Josiah  Thomas,  as 
city  surveyor,  at  a salaiy  of  700 J.,  with  an 
allowance  of  50L  in  addition,  for  hire  of  horse 
and  trap.  Mr.  Thomas  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain his  private  practice,  but  must  not  under- 
take any  work  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
parties  concerned  axe  antagonistic  to  the  cor- 
poration.  The  staff  required  by  Mr.  Thomas 
will  be  appointed  by  the  corporation,  and  not  by 
that  gentleman  himself,  as  originally  proposed. 


For  alterations  to  old  schools.  Upper  Caterhania 
Richard  Martin,  architect : — 

Smethurat £177  0 0 

Simons  157  0 0 

Scrivener  (accepted)  140  0 0 

Tooth 1R>  1°  6 I 


..£720 


For  alterations  to  No.  139,  High-street,  Croyddl 
new  post-office.  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  architect.  Qu® 
by  Mr.  W . H.  Barber  : - 

Hipwell 

Waller  V01  « I 

Jarrett  078  0 : 

Smith  027  0 

Legg  ...  595  o 

Peskett  & Taylor  (accepted)  589  0 


Forjfittings  to  a warehouse,  Haniscll-street,  Cio 
U.  Ford,  architect : - 

Crabb £599  0 0 

Brass  540  Q .0 


; I • -!  ..w  A Co... 
Stimpson  


For  alterations  to  a w 
Mr.  H.  Ford,  architect 

Brass  

Crabb  

8tinipson  

Henshaw  

Young  (accepted) 


arehouso,  Hamsell-strflW 


For  W'esleyan  chapel  and  school,  Cnbitt-town. 

Hoole,  architect 

Hobson  Xl,3o0  0 

Harris  & Wardrop  1.32c  0 

Ennor 1,248  0 
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tor  additions  to  residence  at  Cuddington,  Surrey,  for 
. A.  Hector.  Messrs.  J.  Giles  & Gough,  architects, 
antities  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode  : — 

Jocelync  (accepted) £'2,515  0 0 


tor  alterations,  additions,  repairs,  painting,  &c.’,  at 
South-street,  Manchester-square,  for  Mr.  G.  Corn- 
11.  Mr.  C.  Bradley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

? Scrivener  & White £784  0 0 

r Longmiro  & Burge 818  0 0 

Ash  well 617  0 0 

Stephens  627  0 0 

Cairns  C21  0 0 

Harris  & Sous 620  0 0 

Simpson  & Son 612  0 0 

Brown  (accepted)  608  10  0 

tor  St.  John’s  Church,  Reading.  Net  amount,  after 
iwing  for  present  building.  Mr.  W.  A.  Dixon,  archi' 

Manley  & Rogers £6,988  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co 6,589  0 0 

Mann  6,455  0 0 

Gibson  Brothers  6,185  0 0 

Nightingale  6,156  0 0 

Staines  & Son  6,876  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker 6,595  0 0 

Niblett  & Son 6,437  0 0 

or  widening  the  River  Medway,  near  Maidstone,  for 
ngution  Company.  Mr.  M.  Buhner,  surveyor:  — 

Fuller £750  0 0 1 

’ Batch  629  0 0 

Bugbird 500  0 0 

’•  Cole 139  0 0 

Docwra  126  0 0 

Hutson  297  0 0 

Strecton 187  0 0! 


or  making  up  Raymouth-road  for  Rotlierhithe 
try:— 

1.  Etheridge £1,175  0 0 

Batch  1,099  19  0 

W.  Etheridge  1,096  10  6 

Hobman  (aocepted)  1,075  0 0 


it.  Giles's,  Camberwell 

Reed  

Hare  

Harris 

Batch  (accepted)  . 


114  0 0 


or  rebuilding  the  “Globe”  public-house,  Borough 
’ket,  Southwark,  for  Mr.  Turpin.  Messrs.  Jarvi9  A 
, architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Perry 

Rider  & Son  £3,135  0 0 

' Sheppard  2,970  0 0 

, Marslund 2,900  0 0 

Hart 2,880  0 0 

Tarrant  2,870  0 0 

Henshaw 2,750  0 0 

Downs  & Co 2,726  0 0 

Eaton  & Chapman  2,610  0 0 

■[Thompson 2,623  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Man  of  Kent  (letter  has  been  sent  to  the  c ompany).— H.  K.  W. 
(asplinlte  would  probably  answer  the  purpose,  properly  done).— J.  L. 
(such  arrangements  for  the  formation  of  concrete  walls  were  iu  use 
■ong  before  the  date  of  the  patent  modes).  — Y.  C.  C.  (the  objection  to 
the  present  construction  of  water-closets  may  he  obviated  by  having 
the  seat  so  cut  that  the  handle  may  be  raised  after  the  seat  is  down  : 
or  by  use  of  a thin  oval  cover  for  the  opening  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary flap).— J.  H.— Rev.  T.  B.— E.  H.  L.  B.—  C.  8.— W.  D.  G.— Mr.  p. 
— E.  B.— Dr.  K.— C.  B.—  Dr.  J.— H.  H.  B.— T.  P.—  Quartz-miner— 
E.  R.  R.— H.  W.  T.— D.  & Co.—  E.  H— T.  8.  H.— E.  G.— W.  8— 
J.  K.  4 Co— W.  H.  B.— W.  J.  S.— R.  M.— VV.  B.— J.  B. 

Erratum.— In  the  account  of  Northamptonshire  Excursion,  last 
number.  for]",Dithlingborough  " read  IrthUngborough. 

We  ore  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.,  must  bo  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


Bath  and  other  Building-  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dopfits,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
and  prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show, 
rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-Axe, 
London,  E.0.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey 
Green  Slates  in  town  and  country. — f A nyr], 


WEALE'S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

12iuo.  cloth,  limp,  with  68  Woodcuts,  price  3s.  (postage  3d.) 

AS  WORKS  (a  Treatise  on),  and  the 

VX  PRACTICE  of  MANUFACTURING  nnd  DISTRIBUTING 
COAL  GAS. 

By  SAMUEL  HUGHES.  C.E. 

Third  Edition.  Revised  by  W.  RICHARDS,  C.E. 

2.  DRAINAGE  and  SEWAGE  of  TOWNS  and 

BUILprNGS.  By  G.  D.  DEMPSEY.  Cloth  limp.  2a.  (postage  3d.) 

3.  BLASTING  and  QUARRYING  of  STONE.  &c.  By 

Field-Marshal  8ir  J.  F.  BURGOYNE.  Cloth  limp,  Is.  Kd.  (postage 2d.) 

4.  COTTAGE  BUILDING.  By  C.  B.  ALLEN.  Cloth 
limp,  Is.  (postage  2d.) 

6.  FOUNDATIONS  and  CONCRETE  WORKS.  By 

F.  DOBSON.  Cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  (postage 2d.) 

6.  LIMES,  CEMENTS.  MORTARS,  CONCRETE, 

MASTmS.)*,  By  G.  R.  BURNELL.  C.E.  Cloth  limp.  Is.  (id. 

7.  WARMING  and  VENTILATION.  By  CHARLES 

TOMLINSON,  F.R.S.  Clotli  limp,  3s.  (postage  3d.) 

8.  DOOR  LOCKS  and  IRON  SAFES.  By  CHARLES 
TOMLINSON,  F.R.S.  Cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  (postage  2d  ) 

9.  ARCHES,  PIERS,  and  BUTTRESSES.  By  W. 

BLAND.  Cloth  limp.  Is.  Oil.  (postage  2d.) 

10.  ACOUSTICS  of  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  By  T.  R. 

SMITH.  Cloth  limp.  Is.  6d  (postage  2d.l 

*•*  Complete  Lists  of  WEALE'S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.  Accuracy  is  guaranteed ; 
punctuality  may  with  confidence  be  relied  upon. 
Plans  and  Drawings  Copied,  Traced,  or  Litho- 
graphed.— [Advt.] 


jr  additions  to  St.  James’s  Schools,  Bermondsey. 
Hesketb,  architect.  Quautities  supplied  by  Messrs, 
nkliu  & Andrews:  — 


tfi 

Rider  & Son  

Arnold  

Coleman 

Tarraut  

Kent 

Downs  & Co.  (accepted)  . 


..£1,420 
..  1,260 
..  1,218 
..  1,199 

..  1,169 
..  1,120 
..  1,093 


: completing  two  pairs  of  villas,  Lordship-lane,  East 
ioli  Mr.  T.  Clarke,  architect  :— 

Rooney,  Brothers  (accepted)  £590  0 0 


>r'  a detached  house,  Ninehams-road,  Caterham, 
ey.  Mr.  R.  Martin,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr,  F. 

Hunter  (accepted) £510  0 0 

>r  mansion,  &e.,  at  Glynleigh,  Sussex,  for  Mr.  W. 
or.  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son,  & North,  architc  ' 
ntities  by  Messrs.  W.  Burnet  and  G.  Stanham  : — 

Two  gate-lodges  Stables  and 
Mansion.  and  two  clock- 

cottages,  tower. 

ppel £13,132  £3,893  £4,106 

lope  & Sons  12,926  3,627  3,875 

rs  A;  Sons  12,752  3,619  3,797 

is 12,713  3,274  3,472 


>r  works  at  Henley,  Surrey.  Mr.  R.  Martin,  archi- 
Pair  of 

Stables,  semi-detached  Agent’s 
cottages.  house. 

or  & Son  £301  £300  £454 

:ett  & Taylor 295  28S  462 

d 310  293  426 

™P8°n 316  246  455 

on  & Bristy  296  280  ...  428 

!?ner  235  284  395 

worst  (accepted) 290  266  348 


ir  schools  and  teachers’  residences.  Upper  Caterham 
he  Caterham  School  Board.  Mr.  R.  Martin,  arehi- 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  Sparrow  :— 

Roofs  covered  Roofs  covered 
Roofs  slated.  with  plain  with  onia- 

. , , tiles.  mental  tiles. 

'ener £2,767  ...  add  £10  ...  add  £21  0 

;ht  (Bros.) 

aoodchild  2,750  ...  deduct  50  ...  deduct  30  0 

es  2,680  ...  „ 32  ...  ~ 

burst 2,669  ...  „ 45  ...  — 

Jr  & Son  2,661  ...  „ 17  ...  ,,  13  0 

2,657  ...  „ 70  ...  „ 30  0 

'is  2,617  ...  add  20  ...  add  50  0 

“Paon 2,675  ...  deduct  60  ...  deduct  25  0 

i (accpd.)  2,608  ...  — ...  add  15  5 


ALLEN 


& COMPANY, 

ART  FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

GAS  and  WATER-' WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 

A Volume  of  the  NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  5s.  in  stamps, 
and  allowed  on  first  order.  Sole  im- 
porters of  Barbezat’s  French  Iron 
Work. 


NOTICE.— To  the  ARCHITECTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  : also 
the  CONTRACTORS. 

Early  in  AUGUST  A NEW  WORK  will  be  published. 

T^XECUTED  EXAMPLES  by  MODERN 

jj  ARCHITECTS.  Four  Plates.  Imp.  4to.  with  Four  Pages  of 
Letterpress  and  Wrapper  Monthly.  Price  to  Subscribers,  7s.  6d.  : 
Non-Subscribers,  10s. 

The  First  Number  will  coutain  a CHURCH.  SCHOOL,  MANSION, 
and  a VILLA.  The  Architects  have  kindly  consented  to  lend  thoir 
drawings,  and  to  become  subscribers.  All  Architects  wishing  the 
insertion  of  their  drawings,  wUl  please  forward  same,  carriage  paid, 
with  a subscription  order.  The  name  and  address  of  each  Architect 
will  be  given,  also  the  Contractor’s  estimate  for  erection,  and  each 
monthly  number  will  be  varied. 

A New  Work  Just  published  on 

SPECIFICATIONS,  by  F.  ROGERS,  Archi- 
tect, after  tlie  MODEL  of  BARTHOLOMEW'S.  8vo.  lettered.  If.  10s. 
London  : R.  A.  8PRIGG  (Original  Publisher  of  all  Atcliley  4 Co.'s 
Publications),  106,  Great  Russcll-street,  Bedford-square. 


rPHE 

I JOI 


PRACTICAL  CARPENTER  and 

JOINER,  illustrated  by  Card-board  Models  (now  and  original), 
showing  the  best  practical  methods  for  obtaining  every  conc  eivable 
cut  requisite  in  constructive  Carpentry,  Joinery,  nnd  Stair  Building 
(oblong  folio),  by  ROBERT  RIDDELL. 

London  : R.  A.  8PRIGG  4 CO.  106,  Great  Russell-streot,  Bedford- 
square,  which  is  the  only  firm  this  work  can  be  obtained  from. 


WH.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

• ham-street,  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
dered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 


PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION,  or 

1,  OTHER  PLANS  and  DRAWINGS,  artistically  PREPARED 
and  Etched  or  Coloured  in  the  first  style.  Terms  strictly  moderate. 
Also  Occasional  Assistance  in  or  out  of  Office.— Address,  T.  II.  14, 
Argyle-street,  Argyle-square,  W.C. 


1MTR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 

1VI  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  25,  Walhrook, 
London— CALCULATIONS.  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES  prepared 
for  IKON  CONSTRUCTIONS,  GASWORKS,  4c.  LEVELLING  and 
SURVEYING.  Professional  assistance  generally. 


TAT ANTED,  in  the  principal  towns,  Persons, 

1 V having  a good  connexion  among  Architects,  Contractors, 
Builders,  and  Plasterers,  to  PROMOTE  the  introduction  of  the 
SELENITIC  MORTAR. — Address.  Secretary  of  the  Selenitic  Mortar 
Company.  6 Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  Loudon,  S.E. 

rI'0  MERCHANTS.  — WANTED,  by  a 

Jl  Gentleman  in  business  in  South  Wales,  with  an  extensive 
connexion  throughout  the  whole  of  the  principality,  COMMISSIONS 
on  GOODS  connected  with  the  Building  Trade— Address,  BUILDER, 
Post-office,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

Pupil.— a civil  engineer,  having 

works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  lias  a VACANCY 


his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  i..  

situated  being  one  ol  considerable  extent  mid  importance,  affords  urn 
' opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.— 

. ..  o.  " — *- *— *,  KC 


Address.  A.  B.  2 


[MPERIAL  fire  insurance 

L COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  1,600,0001.  Paid  up  and  invested,  700,0001. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


DEATH  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT. 

with  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY. 

Provided  for  by  a Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Against  Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  31.  to  61.  6s.  Insures  l,000f.  at  Death,  or  an 
” ...  . ' 61.  per  week  for  Inji 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can.  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  “The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  aud 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
E.  A.  4,  SL  George's-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 


J^JISS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  " Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  4e. 

rpO  THE  BITTER" 'eND?"“' 


J’er  P°st  free  on  receipt  of  Six  Penny  Stamps. 

QOME  OBSERVATIONS  on  FIRE- 

kj  PLACES,  STOVES,  and  VENTILATION. 

By  Messrs.  FRED.  EDWARDS  4 SON,  Stove  and  Range  Manu- 
facturers, Hot-water  Engineers, 

No.  49,  Great  Marl  borough-street,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

May  also  be  obtained  through 
Messrs.  LONGMANS  4 CO.  Paternoster-row,  E.C. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

piVIL  ENGINEER’S  PUPIL.— A Civil 

V_-7  Engineer,  in  extensive  practice,  principally  as  a Sanitary 
and  Hydraulic  Engineer,  a Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, is  prepared  to  receive  into  his  Office,  at  Westminster,  a well- 
educated  YOUTH  who  has  a taste  for  Engineering  Pursuits.  Great 
advantages  are  offered  for  a thorough  mastery  of  the  profession,  both 
practically  and  theoretically,  aud  lor  future  employment  upon  the 
completion  of  his  articles.  Premium  required.  References  exchanged. 
Address,  ENGINEER,  care  of  Messrs.  E.  4 F.  N.  Spon,  Scientific 
Booksellers,  48,  Charing-cross,  Loudon,  S.W. 


A VACANCY  for  a PUPIL,  in  a Builder 

£1.  nnd  Contractor's  Office.  Premium  moderate— For  particulars. 


s,  21,  Office  ol  “The  Builder." 


A 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

FIRM  of  ARCHITECTS  are  seeking  a 

PUPIL.  A premium  required,  and  a salary  given  alter  the 
year,  to  a young  man  of  euergy  and  education— Apply,  by 
to  ARCHITECT,  care  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Dale,  Stationer,  New 
t-street,  Bradford. 


A GENTLEMAN,  with  some  years’  experi- 
ence on  London  and  country  railway,  is  prepared  to  MAKE  or 
PLOT  PARLIAMENTARY  or  other  SURVEV8  aud  LEVELS,  to 
take  out  quantities,  or  to  make  all  classes  of  drawings  or  tracings, 
either  at  homo  or  elsewhere. — Address,  B.  Y.  Post-office,  Mill  bank- 
street,  S.  W. 


0 TIMBER  MERCHANTS.— The 

Advertiser,  having  had  large  experience  in  the  Timber  Trade, 

is  open  to  undertake  tlie  SALE  of  TIMBER,  on  commission  or  other- 
wise, iu  Town  or  country. — Address,  TIMBER,  Post-office,  Romford, 


Tc 


TJNGINEER  WANTED,  by  the  Ferry 

■ L Committee  of  the  Wallasey  Local  Eoard,  to  Prepare  Plans, 
Specifications,  aud  Quantities,  and  to  Toko  Charge  of  the  whole 
Works  lor  the  contemplated  Improvements  at  Seocombe  and  Egre- 
mont  Ferries,  on  the  River  Mersey,  consisting  of  Masonry,  Landing- 
Stage,  and  Bridges  at  Seacombe  ; and  a Pier,  Inclined  Slip,  and  Move- 
- ” - Stage  at  Egremout. 

— who  have  nlready  had  experience  in  Buch  works 
“ The 


irred. 


Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  addressed  to  •' 
Chairman  of  the  Ferry  Committee,"  to  be  sent  to  the  Offices  or  cne 
Wallasey  Local  Board  (Clerk's  Office),  Church-street,  Egremont,  near 
Birkenhead,  not  later  than  TWELVE  o'clock  at  noon  on  THURS- 
DAY, the  19th  day  of  SEPTEMBER  next.  -By  order. 

T.  SOMERVILLE  JONES,  Clerk  to  the  said  Board. 
Public  Offices,  Egremont,  29th  August,  1872. 
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QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY.— 

DEPARTMENT  of  END  IN  EERING.-9ESS10N  1872-3.-Tho 
Matriculation  Examination  ill  the  Department  of  ENtilN  EF.R- 
ING  will  he  held  on  FRIDAY,  the  18th  of  OCTOBER. 

In  tills  Department  five  Scholarships  of  the  value  oi  201.  each,  will 
he  offered  for  competition,  viz  two  to  the  Students  of  the  First  am 
Second  Years  respectively,  and  one  to  Students  of  the  Thud  Year.  In 
addition  to  the  Scholarships,  three  Exhibitions  of  the  value  of  1-f. 
each,  will  he  offered  for  competition  among  Students  of  the  Fust 

YThe  Examination  for  Scholarships  of  the  First  Year  will  commence 
on  WEDNESDAY,  the  23rd  OCTOBER  ; of  tl 
THURSDAY,  the  17th  OCTOBER 

MONDAY',  the  21st  OCTOBER.  . , 

The  Engineering  School  of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  is  recognised 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ’ 


vy  „uc  — nstitutious  in  which 

Students  may  prepare  for  the  annual  competition  for  appointments  in 
the  Public  Works  Department  in  India. 

Further  information'. and  copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  he  had  on 


JUNIOR  CLERK  WANTED, in  a Builder's 

t)  Office.  -Must  he  competent  to  trace  drawings  and  quick  at 


Y 


YEOVIL  WATERWORKS.  — FITTER 

L WANTED.  No  one  need  apply  who  has  not  been  employed 
fitter  by  a Waterworks  Company  for  the  whole  of  the  last  twelve 
nnths.  State  age  and  if  married.  Wages  good. — Address,  I he 
uiager,  YVaterworks,  Yeovil. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a good 

VV  JOBBING  BRICKLAYER.  YVages,  7d.  per  hour.— Address, 

W 


t,  Marlhorough-road,  Chelsea,  S.YV 


JALY  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH.— To 

Pi  ENGINE-DRIVERS,  4c.— WANTED,  by  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  for  the  District  of  the  City  of  Ely,  a PERSON,  competent  to 
drive,  take  charge  of,  and  do  ordinary  repairs  to  two  high-pressure 
stationary  PUMPING-ENGINES,  of  15-horse  and  10-horse  power 
respectively  (working  alternately),  under  the  direction  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  to  lay  cast  and  wrought  iron 
water-pipes,  to  fix  hydrants  and  sluiee-cocks.  and  make  plumber's 
joints,  in  connexion  with  the  wnter-supply  of  the  city.  The  person 
appointed  will  also  be  expected  to  superintend  the  fire-engines,  and  to 
do  any  other  description  of  artificer's  work  that  may  be  required  of 
him.  so  ns  to  fill  up  his  time  when  not  employed  in  attending  to  the 
engines  or  laying  water-pipes,  4c.  The  wages  will  be  30s.  a week,  and 
a stoker  is  employed  to  attend  to  the  fires  ; and  a month's  notice  of 
intention  to  leave  will  be  required. — Applications  to  he  sent  in 
writing,  accompanied  by  testimonials  as  to  character  and  competency, 
to  Die  undersigned,  before  TWELVE  o'clock  at  noon,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, the  25th  inst.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  that  have 
filled  similar  situations.  The  candidate  appointed  will  have  to  enter 
upou  his  duties  forthwith. — By  order  of  the  Board, 

Ely.  September  12,  1872.  WM.  MARSHALL,  Clerk. 

JY  IYER  WEAVER  NAVIGATION.— 

JLV  COUNTY  of  CHESTER.  — To  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.— 
YV  ANTED,  a RESIDENT  CIVIL  ENGINEER,  to  SUPERINTEND 
the  WORKS  on  the  River  Weaver  Navigation.  He  must  be  acquainted 
with  hydraulic  engineering,  and  fully  competent  to  carry  out  dock 
worksand  the  extensive  Improvements  already  commenced,  consisting 
of  the  construction  of  new  enlarged  locks  and  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  the  navigation,  and  also  to  originate  and  complete  any 
further  improvements  which  may  hereafter  be  required,  and  efficiently 
to  maiutaiu  the  existing  works  of  the  navigation.  He  will  have  to 
devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  The 
length  of  the  navigation  is  about  twenty-four  miles,  passing  through 
the  salt  districts  of  Cheshire,  and  communicating  with  the  River 
Mersey  at  Weston  Point  Salary,  8001.  a year,  with  an  excellent 
house.— Applications,  with  testimonials,  are  to  be  delivered  at  this 
Office  on  or  before  the  28th  instant  ; hut  it  is  requested  that  no  per- 
sonal or  written  application  be  made  to  individual  trustees. 

WM.  WOOD  BLAKE. 

Clerk  to  the  Trustees  of  the  River  Weaver  Navigation. 

Navigation  Office,  Northwich,  September  2nd.  1872. 

TO  FIRST-CLASS  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

A N ARCHITECT  requires  a quick  and 

JrY.  clever  DRAUGHTSMAN  In  his  Office.— Apply,  by  letter,  to 
M.  I.  B.  A.  care  of  Houskeeper,  3,  Lancaster-place,  Strand,  stating 
terms  and  recent  engagements. 

TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a GENTLEMAN,  thoroughly 

Y T efficient.  Preference  given  to  one  having  had  experience  in 
builders'  accounts.  State  age,  terms,  and  references,  to  61,  Office  of 
■‘The  Builder.' 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURYrEYORS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

AA7 ANTED,  by  the  Son  of  an  Architect, 

Y V a SITUATION  as  ASSISTANT.  Has  had  seven  years'  expe- 
rience, well  up  in  all  office  routine,  surveying.  4c.  No  objection  to 
go  abroad. — Address,  A.  Y.  Z.  7,  Grafton-strect,  East,  Tottenham- 
court-rond,  W.C. 

"YAV ANTED,  a CLERK,  by  a Builder,  in  the 

T T country.  He  most  be  perfectly  correct  at  figures,  a neat 
draughtsman,  and  in  every  respect  trustworthy.  — Apply,  iu  owu 
handwriting,  stating  age,  names  of  references,  and  terms,  to  A.  Z. 
Post-office,  Lentlierhead,  Surrey. 

TO  ROAD  SURVEYORS'  ASSISTANTS. 

TJW ANTED,  an  efficient  ASSISTANT, 

T T accustomed  to  accurate  surveying,  levelling,  and  plotting, 
and  general  office  work. — Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  terms,  age, 
and  references,  to  SURVEYOR,' 826,  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

■WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  well  practised 

T V in  Gothic  and  Italian  detail,  and  qualified  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  office.— Address,  GEORGE  BIDLAKE,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

TO  ENGINEERS'  ASSISTANTS. 

W ANTED  immediately,  an  efficient 

Y y ASSISTANT,  accustomed  to  setting  out  works,  and  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  uses  of  the  theodolite,  level,  4c.  — Apply  to 
S.  S.  36  Wharf.  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a Builder  and 

Y t Decorator,  a CLERK,  who  is  a good  book-keeper,  and  well 

acquainted  with  the  trade  in  all  its  branches.  Not  under  30  years  of 
age.  Moderate  salary.  State  same,  previous  engagement,  hours,  and 
salary  expected. — Apply  by  letter  only,  with  full  particulars,  to  W.  S. 
Post-oflkc,  227,  YValworth-road. 

TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 

~\XT ANTED,  immediately,  a thoroughly 

Y V practical  FOREMAN  for  a country  JOB.  A Caiqienter  pre- 
ferred.— Apply  at  42,  High-street,  Camden  Town,  N.W. 

"WANTED,  a first-class  GASFITTER, 

Y Y BELLUANC.ER,  and  BRASS  FINISHER.— Apply  by  letter, 
stating  references,  wage?,  4c.  to  A.  B.  Grosvenor  Library,  Chapel- 
street.  Belgrave-square,  S.W. 

■WORKING  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS 

Y Y YVANTED,  who  is  a good  manager  of  men,  and  can  set  oul 
good  work  from  architect's  drawings,  and  keep  correct  account  o: 
material.  YVages,  45s.  per  week.  — Address,  53,  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 

AA7 ANTED  immediately,  a MAN,  to  Work 

Y V a MOULDING  and  SQUARING  MACHINE.  -Apply 

stating  terms  and  reference,  to  Messrs.  ADCOCK  4 REES,  Contractors 
Dover. 

ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

JOINER  (Machine  Hand),  to  WORK  GENERAL  JOINER, 
Trying-up  Machine,  or  Drive  a small  Engine,  and  work  smal'  ~ 
bench. — Address,  J.  P.  19,  Richmond  - 


, St  George's-road, 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a thorough 

I V practical  workman,  a SITUATION,  or  JOB,  as  YVORKI 
FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  Many  years'  experience  with  lirst-c! 
work  and  men  in  all  the  branches  of  the  trade.  Can  measures 
-Address,  972,  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


YYTANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Young 

YV  Man  aged  36,  as  PLUMBER.  PAINTER.  GLAZIER,  and 
PLAIN  ZINCWORKER,  or  as  a General  Hand.  Will  make  himself 
generally  useful,  and  fill  up  time  in  anything  required  lu  the  line  of 
ebbing  work.  Wages  no  object.— Address,  S.  H.  1,  Little  York-place, 
ffarylebone-road,  YV. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

■■WANTED,  EVENING  WORK.— Designs 

W from  rough  sketches  (Gothic  and  Classic).  Perspective, 
etching,  and  colour.  Moderate  terms.— Address,  S.  D.  Post-office, 
No.  17(1,  High-street.  Camden  Town. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A17 ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  MANAGING  CLERK  to  the  above,  by  a Gentleman,  who  is 

a first-class  estimator  and  suiveyor,  and  possesses  a thorough  practical 
Knowledge  of  the  business.  No  objection  to  the  country.— Address, 
No.  3S,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Y Y thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Practically 
acquainted  with  the  trade.  Accustomed  to  general  supervision,  and 
the  management  of  workmen. — Address,  No.  52,  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 

■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

Y Y WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN,  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or 
to  take  Charge  of  a Job.  Town  or  country.  Joiner  by  trade.  Good 
draughtsman.  First-class  references.— Address,  YV.  S.  20,  Doctor- 
street,  YValworth,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Twenty  years' experience.  First- 
class  references.  Town  or  country. — Address,  DELTA,  Mr.  Russell's, 
231,  Walworth -road,  S.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

YYTANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  JUNIOR 

VV  CLERK,  in  an  Architect's  Office.  First-class  reference  — 
Address,  M.B.  40,  North-street.  Peutonville-rond,  N. 

JI7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  the  Adver* 

VV  User,  in  the  YVR1TING,  GRAINING,  4c.  as  IMPROVER. 
YVould  not  object  to  two  years.— Address,  W.  C.  Post-office,  Wey- 
bridge. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

AA7 ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  a WORIv- 

VY  ING  FOREMAN  of  PLASTERERS.  No  objection  to 
country  or  country  builders. — Address,  YV.  R.  26,  Palmerston-build- 
in  gs,  City-road. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

"WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a young 

Y Y Man  as  ZINC-WORKER  or  GAS-FITTER.  Age  22.  With 
good  references. -Address,  G.  LAMPORT,  31.  Little  George-street, 
Bermondsey,  S.E. 

W ANTED,  a SITUATION,  asBUILDER’S 

YY  FOREMAN  (Out  or  Indoor).  Had  several  years' experience 
ns  a master  builder,  is  a good  joiuer,  and  a fair  draughtsman.  Could 
keep  hooks  if  required.  First-class  references.— Address,  J.  H.  A. 
Rasta) I 4 Sou,  81.  Ebury-street,  Pimlico. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

■WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  GENERAL 

Y V FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS.  Is  well 
educated,  energetic,  and  flrst-rate  tradesman.  No  objection  to  task- 
work. Good  testimonial  s.  and  reference  to  present  employer.— Ad- 
dress. No.  975.  Office  of  "The  Builder. ' 

TO  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AA7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  or  near 

Y V London,  ns  SAYV  SHARPENER.  Is  a good  hard  wood  sharp- 
ener. No  objection  to  work  a frame  or  bench  occasionally.  First- 
class  references.  — Address, |X ,B.  6,  Duke-street,  Stamford-street,  Lam- 
beth, London,  S.E. 

A17 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y Y TION  as  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Can  do  gasfitting  or 
plain  zinework.— Address.  E.  H.  23,  Barbican.  City. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

LI  7 AN  TED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Constancy 

Y V as  PLUMBER  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Con  do  plain 
zinework.  Town,  country,  or  abroad,— Address,  X D.  Plumber, 
No.  483,  Liverpool-road,  Holloway.  London,  N. 

\\T ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Builder’s 

Y Y Clerk,  a SITUATION  in  a builder's  office.  Used  to  making 
out  accounts,  measuring,  estimating,  superintending  men.  Good  cha- 
racter. Age  34.— Address.  A.  B.  9,  Essex-street,,  Mare-street,  Hackney. 

A XT  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

YV  GAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of  WORKS.  Carpenter  by 
trade.  Several  years'  City  experience.  Unexceptionable  references.— 
Address,  E.  B.  1.  Alderney -road,  Mile-end,  E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

AT7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  age  23,  son 

V V of  a builder,  a SITUATION  iu  the  office,  or  place  of  trust. 
YVould  not  object  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Fair  draughts- 
man, understands  the  practical  part  of  the  capentering,  having  served 
an  apprenticeship.— Address,  X J.  118,  Peutonville-road,  N. 

AA7ANTED,  by  a practical  Young  Man 

Y V (Bricklayer  by  trade),  who  has  been  in  business  for  three 
years,  a SITUATION  as  FOREM \N  of  ERICKLAYERS  or  IN 
SPECTOR  of  WORKS  to  a Builder  or  Contractor.  Used  to  all  kinds 
of  mill,  warehouse,  and  Gothic  work.  Good  references.  Aged  26. — 
Address,  J.  C.  7.  Frankhill-strcet,  Oldham. 

T \7  ANTED,  T W 0 or  T H R E E good 

T 1 CARPENTERS  and  JOIN  ERS,  at  7d.  per  hour.  None  hut 

good  hands  need  apply.— Address,  Mr.  SCRIVENER,  Builder,  New 


p RAINER  and  WRITER.— WANTED,  a 

vJ  first-class  WORKMAN,  to  go  out  to  Australia,  under  an 
agreement,  for  permanent  work.  Good  wages. — Apply  by  letter, 
giving  fullest  particulars,  age,  references,  Jtc.  to  AUSTRALIAN, 
Deacon's,  LeadenhaU-street, 


FOREMAN  WANTED  in  a London  Shop, 

where  the  chief  work  is  in  Galvanized  Iron  Roofing,  Iron 
Buildings,  and  General  Smithing.  None  but  those  having  a know- 
ledge of  the  business  need  apply,  and  a good  knowledge  of  drawing 
be  necessary.— Address,  X M.  A.  Deacon's,  Leadenhall-stree' 


TO  MASTER  CABINET-MAKERS. 

AA7 ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man. 

\ V of  considerable  experience,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  or 
GENERAL  MANAGER.  Good  draughtsman.  Fust-class  references 
given.— Address,  X X 105.  Stanley-street,  Pimlico,  London. 


WANTED,  by  a first-rate  ARCHIT® 

YV  TURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN,  a REENGAGEMENT.  Sa 
actory  testimonials.— Address.  18,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A WANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  a R‘ 

Y V ENG  AG  EM  ENT.  Accustomed  to  prepare  working  drawir 
details,  4c.— Address,  X.  6.  Buceleugh-rood.  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AA7 ANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  a SITUATI0 

V V in  a Loudon  Office.  Salary  not  so  much  on  object  as  imprt 
mont.— Address.  X B.  1.  Queen's-place,  YVcst-end,  Hammersmith,' 

WANTED,  by  a CLERK  of  WORKS, 

V Y RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Has  been  engaged  in  the  erection  > 
reparation  of  large  churches,  4c.  and  possesses  very  satisfactory 
timonials  and  the  highest  professional  references.  Mason  by  tn 
Aged  38.  Address,  P.  W.  A.  51,  South  Molton-street,  Hano' 
square,  YV. 

AA7ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Bond 

Y V Foreman,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREM. 
CLERK  of  YVORKS,  or  take  entire  Charge  of  Job.  Bricklayer  by  tn 
Just  completing  a large  job  in  the  country.  Good  references,  4 
Address,  A,  N.  care  of  Mrs.  Cope,  Upper  Pearpoint-street,  Snoinl 
Nottingham. 

rpiMBER  TRADE— WANTED,  by  t 

1 Advertiser,  a thoroughly  competent  Young  Man,  a SITUATj 
ns  FOREMAN  and  SALESMAN  in  either  a YVholesale  or  Ih 
Mahogany  and  Timber  Yard.  Has  a thorough  working  kuowledg 
the  trade,  also  a good  travelling  connexion  ; quick  at  accounts  ; i 
seventeen  years’  experience ; good  character,  4c. — Address,  909,  O 
of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURYrEYORS. 

TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  rendei 

1 in  the  preparation  of  plans,  4c.  Sketch  designs,  or  set 
finished  working  drawings  carefully  prepared  from  rough  sketebe 
instructions.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  X.  Y'.  49,  Great  P< 
street.  YV.C. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  4c. 

rjlHE  Advertiser  offers  his  Occasional 

J Permanent  SERVICES  to  Timber  Merchants.  4c.  to  Assist  t 
in  Making  up  their  Books  and  Accounts.— Address,  D.  M.  care  of 
ltait,  20,  Queen's-terrace,  St.  Jolm's-wood,  N.W. 

TO  NOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN,  ARCHITECTS,  4o. 

mHE  Advertiser,  Yvho  has  been  engar 

1 during  the  past  two  years  in  superintending  the  erection 
nobleman's  town  mansion,  is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT- 
a good  practical  draughtsman,  designer,  perspective  hand.  1 
colourist,  and  having  had  considerable  experience  in  all  bran 
relating  to  the  protession,  offers  his  services  with  confidence.  Satisfo* 
references. — Address,  STANLEY,  Post-Office,  Vigo-street,  Re# 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a CARPENTER,  y 

1 understands  Builders'  Accounts,  is  a good  penman  and  e 
at  figures  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  YARD  FOREM 
CLERK,  TIME  or  STORE  KEEPER.  YVould  make  himself  | 
rally  useful.  YVeU  up  in  all  the  details  of  the  building  trade,  i 
references.  YVages  moderate.  Aged  36. — Address,  1URK1SECB 
Sheendale-villas.  Richmond.  Surrey. 

npHE  Advertiser,  Yvho  has  just  complete 

1 largo  Church  Restoration,  desires  a KE-ENGAGEM ENI 
CLERK  of  YVORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Thoroughly  v 
all  branches.  Can  trace,  estimate,  set  out  and  measure  up  work, 
prime  cost  account.  First-class  testimonials,  and  reference  to  eini 
architects  au.t  builders.— Address,  B.  3,  Uampton-place,  Shccn-1 
East  Sheen,  S.YV. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

SITUATION  WANTED,  in  an  Archite 

Office  in  Town  or  country.  Good  qualifications.  YVo» 
drawings,  details,  and  perspectives.  Moderate  salary.— Add 
ASSISTANT,  4,  Clcgg-street,  Oldham. 

QIGN  WRITING.  — A superior  SI( 

n WRITER  (of  private  means)  WANTS  constant  OCCU PA1 
for  any  part  of  the  week  as  GENERAL  WRITER  (indoors),  or  v 
assist  a young  man  or  widow  in  the  management  of  a decon 
business.  The  Advertiser  has  a thoroughly  practical  knowledge  c 
business,  repairs,  4c.  For  suitable  occupation  most  economical  h 
may  be  arranged.— Address,  by  letter,  A.  Z.  Boddingtou  Lib. 
Notting-liill-gate,  YV. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TIE-ENGAGEMENT  as  WOKKX 

Xu  FOREMAN  or  otherwise,  by  a thorough  Painter,  Paper  ha 
Glazier,  and  Distemperer.  Twenty  years'  experience.  Tow 
country. — Address,  LEE,  9,  Boundary-row,  Bhickfnars-road,  Lon 

("QUANTITY  TAKER,  MEASURER, 

ESTIMATOR,  of  upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience,  w 
tU  practical  knowledge  of  building,  and  well  acquainted  i 
prices,  offers  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  in  town  or  province# 
reasonable  terms  References  if  required.— Address,  SURVE. 
25.  Thomton-street,  Brixton-road,  S.YV. 

/"QUANTITIES  and  MEASURING.- 

V./  SURY'EYOR  of  considerable  experience  in  TAKING. 

Xl  QUANTITIES,  MEASURING.  YVRITING  SPECIFIC’ATI 
4c.  can  give  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  to  Architects  and  Bui 
YVould  have  no  objection  to  undertake  the  books  and  account 
Builder.— SURY'EYOR,  128,  Stanhope-street,  Hampstead-road,  1 

/-(RAINING  and  WRITING. -A  £ 

\X  class  C.RAINER  and  YVRITEK  to  the  trade  is  open  toaJt 
Address,  B.  YOUNG,  186,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  Pimlico.  j 

PRIZE  MEDALS. 

BURST-CLASS  GRAINING,  MARBLII 

C and  DECORATIVE  WORK,  at  Moderate  Prices. 

Specimens  can  be  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  near  the  entrance 
the  High  Level  Station. 

Country  Orders  punctually  attended  to. 

W.  READ,  437.  BRIXTON  ROAD,  BRIXTON,  S.W. 

YALERK  of  WORKS  requires  an  1 

\/  GAGEMENT.  Long  experience  and  good  testimonial# 
dress,  C'.  P.  care  of  Mrs.  Sayers,  Maryland  Point,  Stratford  ■ 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

/"ILERK.— WANTED,  a RE-ENGAl 

MENT  as  above.  Good  references.  Aged  25.— Ad- 
J.  D.  L.  Post-office.  Preston-strcot,  Brighton. 

YWANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

YY  an  ENGAGEMENT,  to  take  the  entire  Management  of  a 


The  country  preferred.  Just  completed  21  years'  job.  Well  up 
a plans,  setting  out,  measuring.  4c.  Good  references.  Carpenter  by 
rade.  Aged  40.— Address,  B.  B.  Post-office,  Norbiton,  Surrey. 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS. 


A XT  ANTED,  by  a respectable,  well-educated 

Y Y Young  Man,  aged  22  (over  four  years'  experience).  EMPLOY- 


MENT as  JOINER  (improver).  Would  a’lsoassist  at  hooks  if  required. 
Moderate  wages.  Country  preferred.— Address,  A.  E.  14,  Richmond- 
grove,  Richmond-road,  Bamsbury,  Islington.  ^ 


YTLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  a li 

v_/  ENGAGEMENT  by  a thoroughly  practical  and  expert' 
Man.— Address,  STAPLETON,  St.  John's  Foundation  School,  Lea 


ead. 


TO  BUILDERS.  ; 

BUILDER’S  CLERK.  — WANTED,  1 

ENGAGEMENT,  by  a competent  Party.  Well  up  in  all  do 
and  acquainted  with  the  management  of  men.-  Address,  99o,  On 
'•  The  Builder."  -.  I 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  4c. 

A THOROUGHLY  experienced  GRAIN! 

WRITER,  4c.  is  in  want  of  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Corny 
to  take  the  entire  management  of  decorators’  work.  Town  prefer 
Address,  YV.  F.  6,  Claremont- villas,  South  Norwood,  Surrey. 
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“ Work  and  Wages.” 
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HEN  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
was  writing  the  Life 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bras- 
sey, he  requested  Mr. 
Thomas  Brassey,  his 
coadjutor,  to  supply 
him  with  a chapter 
on  the  general  state 
of  labour  throughout 
the  world,  illustrated 
by  evidence  that 
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skilled  persons,  in 
eference  to  liis  father’s  career.  The  sub- 
jet,  however,  was  found  to  be  so  large, 
ad  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey’s  industry  had 
fought  together  such  a mass  of  important 
icts  bearing  on  the  subject,  that  a separate 
>lume  was  determined,  and  this  is  now  before 
le  public.*  In  it  Mr.  Brassey  treats  of  strikes, 
ade  unions,  hours  of  labour,  the  commercial 
rogress  of  other  nations  compared  with  that  of 
ir  own,  co-operation,  piece  work,  and  other 
burning  ” questions  in  debate,  with  great  im- 
artiality  and  an  evident  desire  to  arrive  at  just 
inclusions.  He  urges  rightly  that  clearer  know- 
dge  will  bring  charity  and  forbearance  where 
alousy  and  distrust  now  unhappily  divide  the 
aster  and  the  man.  There  is  much  truth  in 
e observation'  of  the  recently-married  Pere 
yacinthe, — “ Toutes  les  fois  que  le  voisin  commet 
le  faute,  accusons-nous  nous-memes,  twus  ne 
hvons  pas  assez  6difi4.”  Mr.  Brassey’s  book  is 
lculated  to  ddifier  many,  and  we  trust  it  will 
i so  used.  We  will  condense  some  of  his 
nervations  with  such  comments  as  may 
em  necessary.  We  agree  with  him  that 
Qglish  workmen  but  imperfectly  realise  the 
rious  odds  against  which  our  industrial  estab- 
ihments  have  to  contend,  from  the  difference  in 
e rate  of  wages  here  and  on  the  Continent.  It 
quires  skill  in  the  employer,  and  energy  in  the 
arkmen,  to  compensate  for  the  difference, 
jrhaps  the  most  successful  engineering  estab- 
ihment  on  the  Continent  is  M.  Krupp’s,  at 
ssen.  Between  8,000  and  10,000  men  are  em- 
oyed.  Day  workmen  and  helpers  receive  only 
'■  2£d.  to  Is.  9 i-d.  a day,  while  the  wages  of 
aiths,puddlers,  carpenters,  and  masons,  average 
. 8s.  to  61.  15s.  a month.  These  wages  would 
it  satisfy  the  English  artizan ; yet  they  are  the 
gliest  which  are  paid  in  any  part  of  Germany, 
his  low  rate  of  wages  is  to  be  explained  partly 
T the  cheapness  of  provisions ; and  it  may  here 
) remarked  that  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
'ovisions  in  some  districts  of  the  Continent  goes 
long  way  to  compensate  our  foreign  competi- 
|rs  for  the  higher  price  which  they  have  to  pay 
ir  coal  and  iron.  Moreover,  the  mode  of  living 
llopted  by  the  artizans  in  Germany  is  more 
ugal  than  English  habits  will  permit.  The 
iriter  points  out  that  the  working-classes  in  the 
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* Work  and  Wages  practically  Illustrated.  By  Thomas 
xassey,  1I.P.  London ; Bell  & Daldy.  1872. 


agricultural  districts  in  France  are,  as  a rule, 
more  provident  than  the  same  class  in  England. 
When  the  works  were  first  commenced  on  the 
Paris  and  Rouen  Railway,  the  contractors  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  a system  by  which  the 
workmen  were  to  be  paid  once  a fortnight  instead 
of  once  a week,  as  had  been  the  customin  England. 
But  very  soon  after  operations  had  been  begun, 
the  Frenchmen  requested  that  the  pay  might 
take  place  only  once  a month,  whereas  the  English 
navvy  generally  desires  to  be  paid  on  Saturday 
night — and,  by  the  following  Wednesday,  often 
wants  something  on  account  of  the  week’s  work. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lothian  Bell,  one  of  our 
highest  authorities,  that,  after  all  the  efforts  of 
our  iron-masters  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of 
high-priced  labour  by  the  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery, labour  costs  15  per  cent,  more  in  Eng- 
land than  on  the  Continent,  and  this  disadvan- 
tage in  his  opinion  entirely  neutralises  the  ad- 
vantages we  derive  from  our  great  facilities  in 
the  proximity  of  our  iron-mines  to  our  coal-beds. 
Our  workmen  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  efforts  of 
ingenuity,  in  order  to  enable  capital  invested 
in  England  to  hold  its  own  in  the  industrial 
campaign. 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  supply  and  demand, 
as  opposed  to  the  action  of  trade-unions,  Mr. 
Brassey  says  our  operatives  have  but  a faint  con- 
ception of  the  rise  of  wages  which  has  taken  place 
abroad  in  countries  where  trade-unions  did  not 
exist,  and  where  the  improvement  in  the 
workman’s  condition  was  attributable  solely  to 
the  increased  demand  for  labour.  From  the 
tables  given  in  the  report  prepared  by  Mr. 
Phipps,  on  the  industrial  classes  in  Wurtemburg, 
it  appears  that  the  average  increase  in  the  rate 
of  wages,  in  eight  branches  of  manufactures 
and  industry,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
amounted  to  between  sixty  and  seventy  per 
cent.  In  the  building  trades  the  rise  of 
eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  is  to  be  explained 
solely  by  the  unusual  activity  in  the  trades.  As 
a general  average,  sixty-nine  per  cent,  may  be 
taken  as  the  increase  in  the  daily  wages  for  the 
out-door  labourers.  In  their  class  the  increased 
demand  for  labour  is  peculiarly  noticeable. 

The  advance  in  wages  in  the  building  trades 
in  London  has  been  considerable  ; but  the  writer 
maintains  that  it  has  been  the  necessary  result 
of  the  altered  relation  between  the  supply  of 
workmen  and  the  demand  for  labour.  Abun- 
dant evidence  in  support  of  this  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  wages  in  all 
branches  of  trade  is  supplied  by  employers  by 
no  means  friendly  to  the  trade-unions.  Mr. 
Trollope,  for  example,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Commissioners,  says : — “ Hitherto  there  has  been 
such  an  enormous  pressure  for  work,  that  almost 
every  man  who  can  handle  a tool  has  been  taken 
on  at  an  unreasonable  rate.”  Again,  speaking 
of  the  advance  in  wages  in  the  building  trades 
in  the  provinces,  Mr.  Mackay,  a member  of  Mr. 
Brassey’s  staff,  observes  : — “ Wages  have  risen 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.;  but  by  the  force  of 
circumstanoes  they  would  have  risen  as  much  or 
more  if  trade-unions  had  never  existed.”  We 
fully  believe  that  the  rate  of  wages  cannot  long 
continue  so  high  as  to  deprive  capital  of  its  fair 
return ; for  if  it  did,  capital  would  seek  some 
other  investment  of  a more  satisfactory  nature. 
Neither  can  the  rate  of  wages  long  continue 
below  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the 
labourer  and  his  family.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
rate  of  wages  between  the  two  limits  depend 
entirely  upon  the  varying  demand  for  labour. 

In  the  United  States  the  wages  of  skilled 
workmen  average  from  9s.  to  15s.  a day,  and 
those  of  unskilled  workmen  from  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  says  Mr.  Brassey,  that  so 
great  a difference  between  the  reward  of  labour 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  iB  due  to 
the  superior  organisation  of  trade-unions  in  the 


United  States.  In  New  England  there  are 
powerful  combinations  among  the  artizans,  but 
none  among  the  agricultural  labourers ; yet,  as 
compared  with  the  same  class  in  England,  the 
condition  of  the  common  labourer  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  improved  by  emigration  to 
America.  And  let  it  be  observed  that,  as  agri- 
culture is  the  most  flourishing,  so  it  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  industries  of  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion of  the  leading  industries  has  been  estimated 
by  Mr.  Wells  at  1,365, 000, 000Z.  To  this  total 
agriculture  contributes  685,590,000Z.  The  de- 
mand for  labour  to  bring  under  cultivation  the 
vast  tracts  of  land  still  unoccupied  is  such  that 
it  has  never  yet  been  satisfied.  Hence  a rise  of 
wages  in  strict  conformity  with  an  economical 
lavr. 

In  one  of  his  chapters,  the  author  maintains 
what  some  would  deem  a paradox ; namely,  that 
daily  wages  are  no  criterion  of  the  actual  cost 
of  executing  works,  or  of  carrying  out  manufac- 
turing operations ; and  he  does  this  to  reassure 
those  who  fear  that  we  may  no  longer  be  able  to 
compete  with  foreigners.  It  is  quite  possible,  of 
course,  that  work  maybe  more  cheaply  executed 
by  English  workmen,  notwithstanding  that  their 
wages  have  largely  increased;  but  there  must 
be  no  artificial  restraints  by  trade-union  by-laws 
if  that  is  to  be  hoped  for. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  construction  of 
the  North  Devon  Railway,  the  wages  of  the 
labourers  were  2s.  a day.  During  the  progress 
of  the  work  their  wages  were  raised  to  2s.  6d. 
and  3s.  a day.  Nevertheless,  it  was  found  that 
the  work  was  executed  more  cheaply  when  the 
men  were  earning  the  higher  rate  of  wage  than 
when  they  were  paid  at  the  lower  rate.  Again, 
in  London,  in  carrying  out  a part  of  the  Metro- 
politan Drainage  Works  in  Oxford-street,  the 
wages  of  the  bricklayers  were  gradually  raised 
from  6s.  to  10s.  a day ; yet  it  was  found  that  the 
brickwork  was  constructed  at  a cheaper  rate  per 
cubic  yard,  after  the  wages  of  the  workmen  had 
been  raised  to  10s.  than  when  they  were  paid  at 
the  rate  of  6s.  a day.  Again,  in  Russia  the 
nominal  price  of  labour  is  lower  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe  ; yet  the  manufacture 
of  iron  is  at  least  as  costly  in  Russia  as  in  Eng- 
land ; and  it  is  considered  politic  by  the  State  to 
give  an  artificial  encouragement  to  the  iron 
manufacturers  by  paying  a bounty  of  4Z.  per  ton 
on  all  rails  made  in  the  country. 

The  contract  for  the  Paris  and  Rouen  line 
included  some  difficult  work.  There  were  four 
bridges  across  the  Seine,  and  four  tunnels,  one 
of  them  one  mile  and  five-eighths  in  length, 
passing  through  hard  limestone.  The  English 
were  chiefly  employed  on  the  difficult  work. 
The  French  labourers  drew  away  the  stuff,  or 
wound  it  up  the  shafts ; but  the  mining  was 
done  by  Englishmen.  In  the  tunnels  the  skilled 
work  was  all  done  by  them.  At  one  time  there 
were  five  hundred  Englishmen  living  in  the 
village  of  Rollebois,  most  of  whom  were  em- 
ployed  in  the  adjacent  tunnel.  Although  these 
English  navvies  earned  5s.  a day  while  the 
Frenchmen  employed  received  only  2s.  6d.  a day 
yet  it  was  found,  on  comparing  the  cost  of  two 
adjacent  cuttings  in  precisely  similar  circum. 
stances,  that  the  excavation  was  made  at  a lower 
cost  per  cubic  yard  by  the  English  navvies  than 
by  the  French  labourers.  In  the  same  quarry 
at  BonnitSres,  in  which  Frenchmen,  Irishmen, 
and  Englishmen  were  employed  side  by  side, 
the  Frenchmen  received  three  francs,  the  Irish- 
men four,  and  the  Englishmen  six  francs  a day. 
At  those  different  rates,  the  Englishman  was 
found  to  be  the  most  advantageous  workman  of 
the  three. 

If  our  agricultural  labourers  were  better  paid 
and  bred,  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  they 
would  do  more  work,  and  do  it  better  too. 

Mr.  Brassey  believes  that  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  hours  of  labour  (of  course  he  means 
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within  certain  limits)  are  no  criterion  of  the 
quantity  of  work  clone.  Using  greater  diligence 
an  energetic  man  may  do  as  much  in  nine  hours 
as  he  formerly  did  in  ten.  When  hours  are  short- 
ened with  the  expressed  intention  of  doing  corre- 
spondingly less  work  in  that  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  trades,  which  can  only  flourish 
by  successful  competition  with  the  foreigner, 
must,  to  a certain  extent,  be  regulated  with  re- 
ference to  rules  established  abroad.  The  British 
workman  must  take  care  that  he  does  not,  by 
working  shorter  hours,  so  increase  the  cost  of 
production,  that  competition  with  foreign  in- 
dustry becomes  impossible. 

Mr.  Brassey  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  success 
that  has  attended  British  enterprise  in  competi- 
tion with  foreign  industry,  and  has  no  gloomy 
forebodings.  Summarising  some  statements  by 
Professor  Leone  Levi,  he  says, — 

“ In  1763  the  population  probably  was  10,000,000.  In 
1870  it  was  31,000,000,  showing  an  ine'rease  of  326  per  cent. 
But  if  the  population  has  increased  three  times,  the 
imports  have  increased  thirty  times,  namely,  from 

10.000. 000?.  to  303,000,000?.  ; the  exports  nearly  twenty 
times,  namely,  from  13,000,000?.  to  24-1,000,000?. ; the 
navigation  of  ports  from  1,500,000  tons,  to  36,000,000 
tons;  and  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
fourteen  times,  namely,  from  550,000  tons  to  7,100,000 
tons.  The  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom  actually  doubled 
itself  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  having  grown  from 

260.000. 000?.  in  1855,  to  517,000,000?.  in  1870.  The 
sum  invested  in  railways  in  1815  was  88,000,000?.  In  1870 
the  capital  embarked  amounted  to  530,000,000?.  The 
increase  most  fully  demonstrates  the  growth  of  capital, 
the  vastuess  of  our  accumulations,  and  the  extent  of  our 
industrial  resources.” 

With  a few  words  to  note  that  Mr.  Brassey, 
while  he  sees  the  difficulty  of  introducing  the  co- 
operative principle  into  the  arrangements  be- 
tween masters  and  men,  hopes  yet  to  see  it  more 
largely  introduced  into  British  industry,  we  must 
end  our  notice.  The  introduction  of  this  prin- 
ciple would  teach  workmen  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  and  hazards  attending  the  investment 
of  capital  in  business.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
a cheap  edition  of  this  volume  extensively 
circulated. 


STONEHENGE : THE  AUTUMN 
CAMPAIGN. 

The  ring  of  arms  and  the  roar  of  cannon, 
happily  unshotted,  that  have  attracted  so  many 
eager  spectators  to  the  Wiltshire  downs,  cannot 
be  expected  to  find  a very  distinct  echo  in  our 
pages ; and  yet,  while  the  attention  of  the 
country  is  riveted  on  that  which  is  at  once  a 
test  and  a lesson  of  military  skill,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  recalling,  with  no  little  pleasure, 
our  own  long  advocacy  of  the  importance  of  the 
engineering  education  of  our  troops.  From  the 
Italian  war  we  drew  the  inference  that  a great 
change  was  setting  in  in  the  relative  power  of 
attack  and  defence, — a change  that  would  tend 
greatly  to  modify  the  principles  of  military 
architecture,  and  thus,  in  the  sequel,  to  alter 
many  of  the  main  features  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  The  lesson  given  as  to  land-fortifications 
by  the  siege  of  Gaeta  was  repeated,  with 
reference  to  floating  batteries,  by  after  events 
and  the  various  calamities  that  beset  those 
gigantic  iron-clad  structures,  in  some  of  which 
the  primary  principles  of  naval  architecture 
were  altogether  set  at  defiance.  This  series 
of  costly  lessons,  — costly  in  far  more  than 
money, — in  needlessly  sacrificed  life, — seemed 
to  culminate  in  the  loss  of  the  Captain . With 
the  short,  sharp  campaign  that  terminated 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Sadowa,  a fresh  set  of 
most  instructive  facts  claimed  our  attention. 
The  influence  of  arms  of  precision  and  of  repeti- 
tion in  the  decision  of  a critical  battle  was  there 
proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  In 
fact,  it  might  almost  have  been  said  that  a new 
arm  was  given  to  the  soldier.  At  all  events, 
infantry  tactics  had  to  be  wrought  out  under 
new  conditions.  The  shield  to  be  opposed  to  the 
terrible  efficacy  of  the  rifle,  we  showed,  was  to 
be  forged  by  the  agency  of  the  pick  and  the 
shovel ; and  we  watched,  with  no  small  anxiety, 
the  slow  development  of  the  new  relations 
between  the  parade-ground  and  the  spade. 

With  the  slow  deliberation  with  which  one  of 
our  old  sailing  three-deckers  might  have  got 
under  weigh,  the  armed  force  of  England  has 
spread  out  its  canvas  to  the  breeze.  A great 
change,  from  which  we  would  gladly  expect  the 
results  promised  by  its  proposers,  has  been 
introduced  into  the  entire  system  of  our  land 
forces.  Purchase  is  no  more ; and  the  scientific 
corps  have  received  a wise  and  liberal  measure 
of  justice,  which  it  was  deplorable  to  see  any 
one  who  bore  Her  Majesty’s  commission  attempt 
to  prevent  or  to  postpone. 


To  all  this,  on  a scale  increasing  year  after 
year,  has  been  added  an  annual  repetition  of 
that  practical  education  of  the  soldier  which, 
under  the  old  system,  was  deferred  till  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Of  the  details  of 
our  home  campaign  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
speak.  Their  value  is  recognised  by  all  com- 
petent judges.  And  the  opinions  which  we  have 
so  frequently  advanced,  as  to  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  labouring  and  enduring,  as 
compared  with  the  merely  fighting,  qualities  of 
the  soldiers,  are  now  receiving,  each  year, 
fresh  illustration. 

It  adds  extraordinarily  to  the  interest  of  the 
campaign  of  the  present  autumn  that  it  has 
taken  place  on  those  wide  and  unbroken  downs 
that  preserve,  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  civilisa- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  aspect  not 
very  different  from  that  which  they  may  have 
borne  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  of  Offa,  or  of 
Cmsar.  Nay,  in  the  time  of  Caesar  himself,  so 
far  as  any  evidence  of  change  or  of  decay  can 
be  obtained  from  the  memory  of  man,  or  the 
references  of  the  earliest  chronicles,  they  may 
have  been  dominated,  as  they  are  to-day,  by  the 
same  solemn,  mysterious  watch-towers, — the 
abandoned  home  of  a race  whose  very  name  has 
been  obliterated.  It  cannot  but  strike  the  philo- 
sophical student  of  history  with  admiration  that 
the  latest  outcome  of  a science  which  has  been 
actively  prosecuted  since  the  time  of  Galileo, — 
we  may  say,  since  the  time  of  Alexander, — 
appears  to  be  a return  to  that  circular  plan  which 
was  common  among  that  stone-building  people 
who  have  raised  so  many  monuments  in  our  own 
and  in  other  countries,  that  yet  remain  the  very 
crux  of  the  archaeologist. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  into  any  argument 
as  to  the  date,  origin,  or  archaeology  proper  of 
Stonehenge.  The  subject  has  been  not  unfre- 
quently  raised  in  our  columns.  And  yet,  having 
witnessed  the  dotting  of  the  Wiltshire  downs 
with  the  trim  tents  of  our  troops,  having  seen 
the  roads  filled  by  regiment  after  regiment  of  a 
splendid  cavalry,  and  choked  by  the  long  trains 
of  the  improvised  means  of  transport;  above 
all,  having  seen  the  grey  trilithons  of  Stone- 
hengelighted  up  by  the  scarlet,  and  gold,  and  green 
of  the  uniforms  of  the  foreign  officers  of  dis- 
tinction who  have  assisted  at  our  manoeuvres, 
and  contrasted  the  intelligent  respect  shown  by 
the  owners  of  names  famous  in  European  history 
with  the  vandalism  and  neglect  which  are  now 
attacking  these  irreplaceable  monuments  with 
the  chisel  of  the  gravestone  cutter, — we  are 
anxious  to  offer  our  readers  a few  considerations 
that  are,  as  we  think,  novel.  We  wish,  for  a 
moment,  to  regard  Stonehenge,  not  so  much 
from  the  archaeological  point  of  view  as  from 
that  which  is  offered  by  the  higher  motives  of 
the  architect.  The  evidence  afforded  by  such 
features  as  choice  of  site,  orientation,  indication 
of  religious  rite  or  faith,  and  resemblance,  or  the 
reverse,  to  any  known  religious  or  civil  struc- 
tures, has  never,  we  believe,  been  discussed  or 
even  fairly  stated.  We  wish  to  avoid  what  is 
disputed,  but  to  bring  out  more  clearly  than  has 
yet  been  done  what  is  certain,  but  what  has 
been  remarkably  overlooked. 

Few  ruins  in  the  world, — not  one  in  England, — 
can  so  powerfully  affect  the  imagination  as 
Stonehenge.  Its  first  view  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. No  picture,  no  description  exists,  that 
in  any  way  does  justice  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  Leaving  the  picturesque  street  of  Ames- 
bury,  the  distance  of  which  town  from  the 
nearest  railway  station  has  preserved  to  it  much 
of  the  character  of  the  England  of  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago ; passing  the  fine  old  church, 
in  which  three  of  the  seven  lancets  of  the  choir 
have  been  replaced  by  a fine  Early  Decorated 
window  some  500  years  since,  the  road  crosses 
the  Avon  by  a stone  bridge,  just  below  a broad 
weir  and  tumbling  waterfall.  The  noble  timber 
and  stately  grounds  of  Amesbury  Park  shadow 
the  links  of  the  river.  Turning  to  the  west,  on 
leaving  the  town,  the  road  diverges  on  passing 
one  of  those  fast -vanishing  features  of  pre- 
railway  England,  a turnpike;  and  runs  over 
broadly-swelling  undulations  towards  the  open 
country.  Clumps  of  well-grown  timber,  and  the 
scarped  chalk  that  bounds  the  park,  crested  with 
a dense  zone  of  trees,  are  left  to  the  right  hand. 
To  the  left  opens  a wide  range  of  down  towards 
Salisbury  Plain,  on  which  groups  of  wizened 
and  elfin-looking  trees  mock  the  expectation 
bent  on  the  giant  stones.  At  about  a mile  and 
a half  from  Amesbury  the  brow  of  a hill  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  road.  The  last  dense  clump  of 
timber  is  passed.  Before  the  view  stretches  a 
wide  expanse  of  heathy  down,  on  a gently- 


rising  plateau,  in  the  middle  of  which,  in  solitary 
grandeur,  is  Stonehenge. 

Very  much  has  been  written  as  to  this  unex 
plained  relic  of  a hoary  antiquity ; very  much 
too,  that  the  visitor  will  do  well  to  leave  unread 
or  to  banish  from  his  head,  if  he  unfortunately 
have  prepared  himself  for  a visit  by  the  nn 
profitable  study.  The  word  Druid  must  b 
unpronounced.  The  ingenious,  half-crazy  theor 
of  Stukely,  which,  for  fault  of  a better,  domi 
nates  most  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
should  be  named  only  as  an  instance  of  thi 
audacity  which  may  be  attained  by  the  write 
who  projects  his  facts  out  of  his  own  brain 
We  must  remember  that  almost  all  our  ideas  c 
Druidical  rites  are  derived  from  Caesar ; and  thaf 
the  account  given  by  that  great  general  of  hi 
campaigns  in  Gaul  and  in  Britain  has  a very  clo& 
family  likeness  to  the  bulletins  of  Napoleor 
Each  was  the  account  given  by  the  general,  whd 
safe  from  fear  of  contradiction,  of  his  own  ee 
ploits,  for  the  sake  of  producing  a politic* 
effect.  The  Commentaries  were  framed  for  th 
gobe-mouches  of  B-ome,  as  the  bulletins  were  f( 
those  of  Paris.  In  each  it  is  often  possibi 
to  read  between  the  lines  a story  very  differei 
from  that  presented  to  the  Fornm  and  to  tl 
Bourse.  In  his  two  scrambling  raids  throug 
Britain,  the  latter  of  which  turned  to  actui 
flight  (as  is  proved  by  the  clumsy  pretext  • 
ordering  the  hostages  to  be  sent  after  him 
Ccesar  never  looked  at  the  walls  of  the  centre  t 
British  power,  the  great  city  of  Verulam ; tl 
widespread  ruins  of  which  bear  a far  moa 
incontrovertible  testimony  to  an  ancient  civilis 
tion  than  do  the  scraps  of  gossip  which  Caest 
gives  second-hand  from  Divitiacus.  It 
remarkable  that  people  should  have  received  : 
simple  'good  faith  an  account  involving  su< 
ridiculous  marvels  as  some  details  of  the  natun 
history  of  Gaul,  according  to  Caesar.  Takiu 
then,  what  he  says  of  the  Druids  for  what  l 
may  be  worth,  there  is  not  the  slightest  co: 
nexion  to  be  traced  between  a priesthood  who 
rites  were  of  a forestal  character,  and  the  migh: 
masons  who  wrought  Stonehenge. 

The  first  idea  that  impresses  the  intelligent 
(when  fancy  allows  reason  to  commence  I 
work),  is  that  of  the  antiquity  of  this  giai 
structure.  Language  fails  to  give  us  a:l 
such  measure;  human  tradition,  in  its  mo 
shadowy,  yet  most  ineffaceable  form,  that  of  t 
name,  is  utterly  lost.  The  names  of  heroes  si 
at  times  so  embalmed  in  the  language  of: 
country  that  their  memorial  is  all  but  etemi: 
Those  of  the  two  builders  who  may  most  closei 
vie  with  the  founder  of  Stonehenge,  Solomi 
and  Souphis,  are  ineffaceably  connected  wi 
the  mighty  wall  that  girds  Mount  Moriah,  a 
with  the  vast  bulk  of  the  great  Pyramid,  i 
other  cases,  the  name  survives  the  meaningii 
its  associations,  as  in  Kit’s  Coty house  and,  perhaj 
Silbury  Hill.  But  here  the  Saxon  strangers  ga 
only  their  own  simple  title  of  Hanging  Stones  tt 
monument  as  mysterious  to  them  as  it  is  to  * 
If  their  British  predecessors  had  any  me 
definite  tradition,  it  has  perished.  In  the  asr 
ciated  instance  of  Avebury,  a yet  more  anoiel 
megalithic  work  has  only  a Saxon  nan 
Hackpen,  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  a Brit: 
sound,  but  one  that  is  mute  as  to  its  sign?' 
cance.  No  word  lingers  in  human  speech  to  t 
of  the  origin  of  the  mighty  pile  Stonehenge. 

As  regards  the  entire  group  of  the  megalith 
remains  of  Wiltshire,  Stonehenge  is,  there  c 
be  little  doubt,  the  most  modem.  It  shows  t] 
deniable  traces  of  an  elaborate  masonwork  whi 
is  far  less  visible  at  Avebury.  The  great  st®l 
of  the  impost  preserve,  in  one  or  two  cases,  e\ : 
a distinct  arris.  The  mortises  and  trusses  i 
apparent.  The  circle  of  stones  immediaw 
within  the  great  line  of  the  trilithons  prese 
indications  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  fib! 
were  not  only  wrought,  but  polished.  Thi 
geological  character  shows  that  they  came  fri 
quarries  different  from  those  (alike  unknow, 
that  furnished  the  larger  blocks.  None  ca:< 
from  any  part  of  Wiltshire,  or  of  the  entire  ran 
of  the  chalk  districts.  Icebergs  have  be 
pressed  into  the  service,  as  the  carriers  of  t 
larger  blocks  from — no  one  has  yet  suggest 
what  mountain.  But  icebergs  would  not  he 
selected  and  brought  from  some  other  localitf 
the  smaller  stones,  of  a character  adapted « 
bear  a good  polish.  In  one  on  the  left  hand 
the  principal  part  of  the  building,  is  yet  evidi 
a long  vertical  groove,  as  if  made  for  the  turn: 
of  a door.  The  very  high  state  of  art  which ~ 
masons  of  Stonehenge  had  attained,  as  well 
the  yet  remaining  sharpness  of  some  of  the  wi 
(while  less  carefully  selected  stones  have  beco: 
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shapeless  from  the  influence  of  weather),  axe 
reasons  for  concluding  this  Wiltshire  marvel  to 
have  been  one  of  the  latest  efforts  of  the  mega- 
lithic  art  of  England. 

Tradition,  then,  is  utterly  silent  as  to  Stone- 
henge.  In  the  earliest  notes  we  have  of  its 
existence,  it  appears  vast,  dim,  and  unknown, 
even  as  it  is  to-day.  Language  has  failed  to 
embalm  any  reference  to  its  origin.  Geology  has 
refused  as  yet  to  tell  where  its  builders  sought 
their  well-selected  and  carefully-squared  blocks. 
What  can  we  know  about  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remark  on  the  com- 
pact and  castellar  form  of  the  min.  To  this  all 
the  representations  fail  to  do  justice.  As  seen 
from  the  first  point  of  view,  on  the  Amesbury 
road,  it  might  be  thought  to  be  yet  habitable. 
That  it  was  a complete  and  highly.finished  build- 
ing there  can  bo  no  doubt.  Whether  the  inter- 
stices of  the  gigantic  coins  and  pillars  were 
filled  by  wood  or  by  smaller  stonework,  whether 
the  roof  was  conical  or  of  other  form,  we  have 
little  as  yet  to  tell  us.  The  nearest  approach  to 
the  plan  is  found  in  the  temples  or  churches  of 
Abyssinia,  which  have  one  great  conical  roof 
Dovering  their  concentric  rings  and  divisions. 

The  building  was  not  an  ordinary  abode,  such 
as  the  megalithic  chambers  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands  well  may  have  been,  even  if  the  abode  of 
giants.  It  must  have  been  devoted  to  some 
specially  solemn  purpose,  whether  of  state,  of 
religion,  or  of  the  two  combined.  Whatever  were 
;he  details  now  lost,  a great  central  hall,  with 
fine  graduated  thrones  or  altars,  is  surrounded 
by  an  ambulatory,  and  dominates  a sort  of  small 
interior  theatre  or  place  of  audience. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  vallum,  or  remains  of  a bank  and 
litch,  that  surrounds  the  outer  wall  of  Stone- 
henge at  a distance  approximately  equal  to  the 
liameter  of  the  building,  is  obscure.  There  is 
lotliing  to  make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  monu- 
nent.  Stones  lie  in  one  or  two  places  near  its 
jeriphery,  and  it  may,  of  course,  denote  the 
ixistence  of  a certain  external  fence,  or 
ledge  and  ditch  j but  even  this  is  uncertain. 
I'bere  is  an  essential  and  primary  difference 
letween  the  earth-building  and  the  megalithic 
nhabitants  of  these  regions,  to  which  we  shall 
iresently  refer,  which  is  enough  to  warn  us  never 
o assume  an  identity  of  structure  between  a 
aound  and  a building  which  it  may  surround, 
'he  circular  plan  of  structure,  which  possesses 
xtreme  advantage  as  a defensive  characteristic, 

3 common  to  most  of  the  megalithic  remains, 
n Stonehenge,  while  the  external  wall  is  circular, 
he  plan  of  the  central  hall  approaches  the  horse- 
hoe  form.  No  small  amount  of  practical  science 
# involved  in  the  harmonious  adaptation  of  these 
istinct  elements  of  structural  arrangement. 

The  central  hall  itself  was  not  calculated  to 
ontain  a large  number  of  persons.  If  their 
tature  had  been  that  of  our  own  times,  the 
uilding  would  have  been  inconveniently  crowded 
y more  than  600  persons.  It  would  not  seat 
ie  House  of  Commons.  About  200  might  find 
Dom  in  the  inner  hall,  the  same  number  in  the 
uter,  and  again  the  same  number  in  the  inner, 
mbulatory.  If  the  stature  of  the  inhabitants 
rere  larger  than  our  own,  these  numbers  must 
e diminished.  This,  considering  the  costly 
ature  of  the  building,  points  rather  to  the  seat 
E the  throne  than  to  that  of  the  altar.  The 
■orship  of  the  spot  must  have  been  restricted  to 
sanhedrim  of  giants. 

The  site  of  the  building  has  been  determined 
7 what  wemay  call  truly  architectural  considera- 
ons.  It  is  not  placed  in  astronomical  azimuth, 

3 was  the  great  Pyramid,  and  as  were  most  of 
le  Oriental  temples.  It  occupies  a commanding 
osition,  although  it  is  in  its  turn  commanded 
y a swelling  eminence  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
;ands,  much  as  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
ion  was  by  that  of  the  fortress  which,  under  the 
lird  dynasty,  was  named  Antonia.  Its  portal 
ices  the  site  where  the  direction  of  some  of  the 
ireets  of  the  ancient  city  is  yet  indicated  on  the 
>il.  At  twice  the  distance  of  the  diameter,  the 
raight  central  avenue  was  guarded  by  a vast 
lock  of  stone,  probably  bearing  the  insignia  of 
le  monarch,  or  some  emblem  of  the  venerable 
iructure,  and  compelling  those  who  entered  to 
irn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  a mark  of 
sspect  on  setting  foot  within  a palace.  The 
rave  and  stately  habit  of  the  people  is  indicated 
y the  magnificence  of  ;the  avenues,  of  which  we 
ive  relics  at  Avebury  and  elsewhere,  and  by 
ie  great  regularity  often  to  be  observed  in  the 
nes  indicating  the  plan  of  their  streets  and 
•ties. 

Although  not  astrolatric  in  its  position,  or 


visibly  connected  with  the  observation  or  the 
veneration  of  the  planetary  bodies,  Stonehenge 
was  built  by  masons  who  were  not  without  some 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  at  all  events  as  matter 
of  observation.  A giant  stone  lies,  100  ft.  from 
the  circle,  in  a position  over  which  an  observer, 
on  the  summer  solstices,  may  now  (and  many 
annually  do)  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  stone 
known  as  the  altar.  Thus,  whether  palace  or 
temple,  Stonehenge  is  a monumental  calendar. 

The  worship,  if  such  it  were,  of  the  builders  of 
Stonehenge,  appears  to  have  been  unlike  that 
of  any  faith  now  existing  on  earth.  In  all 
Egyptian  temples,  and  in  those  Syrian,  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Western  sanctuaries  which  show 
marks  of  relationship  to  Egyptian  knowledge 
and  tradition,  the  cella,  or  holiest  place,  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  sacred  building.  We 
find  this  at  Thebes,  at  Jerusalem,  at  Athens,  at 
PcBstum,  at  Baalbec ; we  find  it  in  Rome,  at 
Canterbury,  at  St.  Alban’s,  at  Westminster,  and 
at  York.  We  find  it  in  every  church  of  Latin 
or  Anglican  rite.  It  is  replaced  by  the  kebleh 
in  the  mosque.  The  form  of  the  central 
hall  is  more  approaching  that  of  the  basilica,  or 
Roman  tribunal,  than  any  other  which  we  know. 
But  it  differs  from  the  basilica  in  possessing  five 
principal  thrones  or  canopies  instead  of  one. 

The  numeric  arrangement  of  the  building  is 
not  one  that  is  familiar  to  us.  Five,  three,  and 
two  are  the  normal  numbers,  used  by  the 
builders.  The  great  trilithons  are  five.  The 
council-table,  or  altar,  is  alone.  The  piers  of  the 
outer  wall  were  thirty  in  number.  The  internal 
divisions  of  the  plan,  as  far  as  discernible,  were 
five,  viz., — the  outer  and  inner  ambulatories, 
the  space  between  the  trilithons  and  the  inner 
circle,  the  main  hall  and  the  apse  behind  the  altar 
Btone.  If  we  attempt  to  associate  the  number 
with  that  of  the  minor  planets,  the  sun  being 
indicated  by  the  pointer,  we  still  fail  to  note 
anything  that  can  be  associated  with  the  moon. 
From  the  irregularity  of  the  path  of  that  planet, 
no  architectural  feature  can  be  determined  by 
astronomic  reference  to  the  moon.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  imaginative  indication  of  the  tomb 
of  the  Wizard  by  the  cross  of  red  thrown  on  it 
by  the  moon  beam,  has  taken  a poetic  licence 
which  no  astronomer  can  condone.  We  rather 
find  indications  of  a people  who  used  a decimal 
notation,  than  any  other  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  numeric  arrangement  of  Stonehenge, 
and  of  most  cognate  monuments. 

To  go  further  is  only  to  guess.  We  stand, 
at  Stonehenge,  in  the  presence  of  a monu- 
ment of  great  antiquity  and  of  lost  tradition. 
It  was  reared  by  a race  that  had  attained 
extreme  mechanical  skill,  producing  masons  of 
ability.  Its  materials  were  brought  from 
sources  as  yet  undiscovered ; but  stone  from 
different  geological  formations  was  selected  for 
different  objects.  The  building  was  not  astro- 
nomic or  astrolatric  in  its  purpose ; although  its 
builders  have  left  proof  of  astronomical  observa- 
tion. It  was  disposed  with  a picturesque  skill 
in  choice  of  position  and  of  orientation  of  which 
any  architect  might  be  proud. 

It  appears,  from  its  dimensions,  to  be  rather 
palatial  than  templar  in  its  design.  It  evinces 
no  relation  to  any  existing  form  of  worship, 
although  it  contains  something  that  recalls  the 
idea  of  an  altar,  or  perhaps  still  more  faithfully 
of  a council-table.  Everything  about  it  is  dig- 
nified, enduring,  colossal,  — approaching  the 
superhuman.  That  the  faith  and  worship  of  its 
foimders  were  associated  with  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality is  a natural  deduction  from  the  fact  that 
the  megalithic  builders  had  the  habit  of  buryin" 
their  dead,  a custom  by  which  they  are  ethno- 
graphically  distinguished  from  the  conterminous 
tribes  (whether  contemporary  or  otherwise)  of 
earth  - building,  barrow  - rearing  people,  who 
burned  their  dead.  Nay,  the  megalithic  crom- 
lech builders  buried  their  chieftains  not  only  in 
costly  sepulchres,  but  in  the  very  attitude  of 
prayer.  Further,  as  yet,  we  cannot  go.  We  have 
called  Stonehenge  an  impenetrated  mystery.  In 
the  age  which  has  witnessed  the  invention  and  the 
application  of  the  spectroscope  we  decline  to  use 
the  word  impenetrable. 


Canterbury  Cathedral.  — It  is  estimated 
locally  that  to  repair  the  damage  an  outlay  of 
between  3,0001.  and  4,0001.  will  be  required. 
The  work  of  clearing  away  the  ruins  has  already 
begun,  and  the  restoration  will,  it  is  understood, 
be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Gaskin  & Godden,  of 
Canterbury,  builders,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
H.  Austen,  the  cathedral  surveyor. 


COLOURED  GEMS, 

AND  A FEW  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THEM. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  change  and  never-ceasing- 
progress  and  unquiet,  it  is  interesting,  and  may 
be  salutary,  to  some  of  us,  to  go  back  in  time 
and  see  what  our  forefathers  did.  They  were 
quieter  than  we  are,  and  went  about  in  slower 
coaches,  and  took  more  time  over  things,  and 
certainly,  as  a rule,  thought  over  matters  before 
coming  to  conclusions  for  a much  longer  time 
than  we  of  this  present  day  are  able  to  do  or  do 
do.  There  may  be  some  disadvantages  in  this 
slow  method  of  work,  but  it  has  its  advantages ; 
for  to  give  timely  thought  to  a thing  is  almost 
always  to  do  it  better,  and  to  save  time  in  the 
end.  We  are  going  on  at  a most  rapid  pace, 
always  by  rail,  and  so  no  one  can  possibly  say 
that  we  are  standing  still,  and  not  moving  on ; but 
the  real  and  vital  question  is,  where  are  we  going, 
and  is  the  movement  made  really  “progress” 
in  the  sense  of  everything  being  upon  the  whole 
better  than  it  was  ? Say  that  railways  are 
better  than  the  old  coaches  and  the  pack-horses 
of  past  days  ; but  who  shall  say  that  the  mental 
or  even  bodily  good  to  be  gob  out  of  the  travelling 
is  an  “improvement?”  Musical  instruments, 
again,  are  all  improving,  we  are  told  on  all  hands  ; 
but  are  they  indeed  so  ? Old  Straduarius  con- 
trived to  make  violins  which  no  one  in  these 
mechanical  days  pretends  to  be  able  to  rival. 
We  say  nothing  of  sculpture  and  painting;  but 
there  is  one  subject,  just  now,  of  some  interest 
which  illustrates  these  remarks.  What  is  to  be 
the  future  of  gems, — of  diamonds  and  pearls, — 
as  objects  of  beauty,  and  as  human  adornments  ? 
In  old  days  no  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  felt. 
People  knew  well  what  use  to  put  jewels  to,  and 
how  and  when  to  wear  them.  To  have  a gem 
■was  to  utilise  and  to  display  it,  without  affecta- 
tion and  without  ostentatious  display.  Large 
gems,  as  well  as  small  ones,  were  equally  well 
worn,  and  added  not  a little  to  the  beauty  of  the 
dress  which  they  were  bought  to  adorn. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  cutting  of 
diamonds  and  of  their  singular  value,  and  of  the 
place  they  hold  in  Nature’s  great  storehouse  of 
the  Beautiful.  But  there  are  other  gems  besides 
diamonds,  and  hardly  less  beautiful, — coloured 
stones  of  wonderful  richness  and  power  of 
touching  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  man,  as 
the  ruby  and_emerald,  and  others,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  we  would  now  call  a moment’s  atten- 
tion : to  the  cutting  of  them,  and  to  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  diamond  itself, 
and  a word  also  on  the  “poetic  beauty”  that 
some  more  imaginate  peoples  seem  to  have  found 
in  precious  stones.  It  is  in  an  artistic  sense, 
and  as  how  to  best  show  forth  the  beauty  of  a 
gem,  and  as  to  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  it, 
that  we  are  mainly  concerned ; for  it  is  a melan- 
choly fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  and  with  but 
few  exceptions,  the  modem  and  mechanical 
gem-cutter  makes  a mistake,  and  cuts  away  just 
where  he  ought  not  to’cut  at  all,  and  where  he 
should  cut,  he  goes  wrong  or  does  not  cut 
enough. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  example,  take  the  ruby,  the 
next  gem  after  the  diamond  itself  on  and  in 
which  Nature  seems  to  have  impressed  the  idea 
of  beauty.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  and  we 
might  philosophise  for  some  time  about  it,  that 
while  the  diamond  is  made  up  of  pure  carbon,  or 
simple  black  and  opaque  charcoal,  the  ruby,  the 
next  in  order  in  value  and  beauty,  is  nearly 
made  up  of  pure  alumina,  or  common  clay, — 
98'5  per  cent., — the  colouring  matter,  iron, 
making  up  the  rest  of  it;  the  mere  trace  of 
lime  found  in  it  being  unappreciable. 

Nothing,  we  may  venture  to  say,  in  Nature’s 
chemistry  is  more  wonderful  than  this  fact  of  the 
dull,  colourless,  and  lifeless  clay,  becoming 
metamorphosed,  by  some  hidden  and  almost 
miraculous  way,  into  the  transparently  clear, 
red-coloured,  and  almost  living  gem ! Imagina. 
tion  itself  fails  to  find  a theory  to  account  for 
all  this,  and  no  progress  in  chemistry  can  invent 
a theory  to  fit  it.  It  is  a somewhat  curious 
coincidence  that  the  ruby,  as  well  as  the  dia- 
mond, and  other  precious  stones,  are  so  often 
found  associated  with  gold  : where  they  are  there 
gold  is  almost  sure  to  be  present.  Nature  pro- 
duces these  her  riches  together,  and  it  after- 
wards is  the  province  of  art  to  keep  them 
together,  and  to  exhibit  them  as  one  object. 
How  much  remains  to  be  done  before  this  artistic 
feat  is  well  performed ; for,  as  things  are,  the 
beauty  of  the  stone  is  as  often  as  not  spoiled  in 
the  cutting  and  filing.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  no  colowred  stone  should  be  cut  at  all. 
Rubies,  for  instance,  always  look  richer  by  the 
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being  simply  polished  or  cut  en  cabachon,  or 
tallow-topped,  as  it  is  termed.  It  is  the  marvel- 
lous depth,  and  purity,  and  intensity,  of  colour, 
as  seen  in  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  the  emerald, 
and  sucli-like  coloured  stones  that  make  up  the 
beauty  and  value  of  them,  and  not,  as  in  the 
colourless  diamond,  in  the  coloured  sparks  of 
light  ■which  are  seen  in  it.  The  blue  sapphire, 
it  may  be  noticed,  is  simply  a variety  of  ruby  or 
corundum. 

We  live  in  practical  and  mechanical  days, 
and  in  times  of  universal  enlightenment,  and 
general  knowledge,  and  in  a state  of  positive 
suspicion  of  things  we  cannot  quite  see  into ; so 
that  all  that  is  “ dreamy  ” and  mystical  in  the 
ef  stones  of  fire  ” has  well  nigh  disappeared. 
But  the  time  was  when,  in  the  possession  of  a 
precious  stone  of  price,  a man  held  in  his  hand, 
and  carried  about  with  him,  a real  poetic  charm, 
almost  a material  poem.  Is  the  world  really 
improving  ? is  a question  that  we  cannot  help 
repeating.  In  these  days  a gem  is  simply  a 
pretty  thing  to  be  worn  by  the  rich  and  fair, 
because  it  is  pretty,  and  costs  a good  deal,  and 
evidences  at  once  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the 
wearer;  but  the  time  was,  as  in  the  days  of 
Jerome,  when  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby  were  a 
good  deal,  nay,  infinitely,  more  than  this.  That 
great  doctor  himself  thoroughly  believed  that 
the  sapphire  could  procure  not  only  the  favour 
of  priuces,  and  could  pacify  enemies,  but  could 
also  free  from  enchantment , and  obtain  a man 
freedom  from  captivity.  It  also  prevented  evil 
and  impure  thoughts,  and  was  such  an  enemy  to 
poison,  that  if  put  into  a glass  bottle  with  a 
venomous  insect  it  would  kill  it.  Strange  fancies 
these,  and  how  different  the  feelings  of  those 
who  held  them,  and  believed  in  them,  to  those  of 
us  whose  only  mystery  concerning  them  is  the 
present  and  future  ruling  of  the  diamond 
market ! It  must  surely  be  a very  ingenious 
man  who  could  fairly  argue  the  world  into  the 
belief  that  the  getting  above  and  superior  to 
these  harmless  fancies  added  to  the  value  and 
interest  of  these  wonderful  beauties  of  nature. 
Not,  be  it  observed,  that  all  the  mystery  of  them 
is  done  away  with,  for  no  science,  however  ad- 
vanced, has  as  yet  been  potent  enough  to  divine 
a cause  for  them,  or  why  they  came  into 
existence  at  all.  Their  origin  truly  is  as 
mysterious  as  is  that  of  the  beginning  of  life 
itself.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  fuller  of  artistic 
thought  than  is  this  curious  subject  of  precious 
stones,  and  we  could  say  much  on  it  in  many 
ways,  and  at  some  length,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
cease  wondering  at  the  marvellous  colour  found 
in  them  in  such  small  quantities,  yet  so  vivid  and 
full  of  intense  beauty.  In  the  emerald,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  be  found  the  most  intense  green 
^colour,  surpassing  any  green  herb  or  plant  in 
colour;  indeed,  so  vivid  is  the  colour  given  forth 
‘from  this  splendid  gem  that  it  was  anciently 
thought  to  give  a green  colour  to  the  surround- 
ing air,  and  to  be  capable  of  colouring  the  water 
it  was  dipped  into.  But  if  the  intensity  of  the 
green  colour  to  be  found  in  the  emerald  is  a 
wonder,  no  less  a wonder  is  it, — beyond  all 
chemistry  it  would  seem, — as  to  what  it  is  that 
causes  it.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  chrome 
in  a most  minute  quantity  coloured  the  emerald, 
but  lately  it  has  been  found  that  the  colouring 
matter  is  organic  in  its  origin ; indeed,  that  the 
green  colour  in  the  gem  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  colours  the  leaves  of  trees  and  the 
blades  of  grass.  Where  then  does  it  come  from, 
and  [what  was  that  organic  something  which 
could  exist  when  the  dull  inorganic  clay  passed 
into  the  clear  emerald  ? The  most  subtle 
chemistry  can  tell  us  but  little  or  nothing  about 
such  marvels.  Hard  words  in  plenty,  but  little 
else. 

There  is  one  other  curious  fact,  or  rather  one 
among  many  others,  connected  with  the  colour- 
ing of  gems,  worthjnotice,  for  the  fair  for  whom 
jewels  are  made  might  be  yet  fairer  were  but  a 
little  more  thought  about  it  in  the  “ market.” 
Colour  in  most  things,  as  we  all  know,  is  found 
to  add  to  the  value  of  them.  A picture  is  more 
valuable  than  a line  drawing.  A coloured  flower 
is  more  attractive  than  a colourless  one,  and 
things  by  daylight  look  the  better  as  more  full 
of  colour  than  they  do  by  candlelight.  But  the 
colourless  diamond,  perfectly  pure,  and  without 
trace  of  colour,  is  in  the  “ market”  fully  50  per 
cent,  above,  or  more  valuable  than  the  palely- 
coloured  stone  from  the  newly-discovered  African 
diamond-producing  district.  In  the  lustre  of  a 
fine  gem  of  either  kind,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference ; but  the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  of 
the  African  diamond  being  tinged  with  the 
faintest  possible^  tint  of  straw  or  pale  yellow 


colour.  To  many  this  might  seem  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  stone,  and  to  give  it  warmth,  and 
to  harmonise  it  with  its  gold  setting ; but 
fashion  rules  all  things,  even  the  hard  and  in- 
tractable diamond.  If  the  colouring  matter  in 
the  emerald  is  a mystery,  so  is  it  in  that  of  the 
coloured  diamond,  for  so  faint  is  the  trace  of  it, 
and  so  infinitesimally  small  is  the  quantity  of 
colouring  matter  added  to  the  pure  carbon  of 
which  the  gem  is  composed,  that  the  profoundest 
chemical  analysis  has  failed  to  detect  what  it  is 
with  any  certainty.  We  can  but  theorise,  and 
perhaps  some  of  us  call  upon  the  “imagina- 
tive faculty  ” to  help  us  to  solve  the  mystery  ; 
but  even  here  we  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  not 
even  a Swedenborg,  who  “ saw  nature  at  work 
in  the  deep  recess  of  her  vast  laboratory,”  could 
do  more  than  dream ! 


CONSTRUCTIVE  CARPENTRY,  JOINERY, 
AND  STAIR  BUILDING. 

We  have  before  us  a book  that  deserves  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  opera- 
tives and  not  alone  of  them,  but  of  members  of 
various  other  crafts,  workers  in  metals  as  well  as 
in  wood  and  stone,  to  whom  a practical  know- 
ledge of  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of  geometry  is 
indispensable  for  an  accurate  designing  or 
“ setting  out  ” of  their  workmanship.*  To  the 
carpenter,  joiner,  stonemason,  and  metal  worker, 
this  book  will  be  specially  valuable.  In  a word, 
the  work  contains  the  constructive  science  of 
carpentry  and  joinery  simplified  and  epitomised, 
yet  withal  comprehensive  and  plain  for  building 
operatives  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity.  Mr. 
Riddell’s  former  works  evidenced  his  ability  as  a 
workman  and  an  instructor  ; the  book  under 
notice  proves  him  to  be  a thinker,  a worker,  and 
a thorough  technical  teacher  of  his  art.  He  has 
struck  out  an  almost  new  path  for  illustrating  the 
most  difficult  forms  of  constructive  carpentry  and 
joinery  in  the  present  volume,  and  by  the  aid  of 
cardboard  models,  which  at  the  same  time  form 
the  plan  and  the  elevation  (for  the  stretched-out 
elevation  can  be  at  once  lifted  over  the  plan),  he 
proves  to  a palpable  demonstration  the  accuracy 
of  his  lines  for  producing  a perfect  execution  in 
detail  of  the  work  required. 

We  may  premise  here  that  this  new  volume 
and  condensation  of  Mr.  Riddell's  previous 
works  is  divided  into  three  sections : the  first 
treating  of  “ Practical  Geometry  ” as  applied  to 
carpentry  and  joinery,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  plans  of  construction  laid  down  in  the  book. 
This  section  includes  eight  plates  or  cardboard 
models,  some  cut  for  illustrating  the  constructive 
development  in  elevation,  others  left  uncut  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  learner’s  powers  who 
may  desire  to  copy  them  and  construct  card- 
board models  independently  of  those  in  the  book. 
The  second  section  of  the  work  deals  with  the 
most  important  problems  in  cai’p entry  and 
joinery,  including  the  construction  of  difficult 
forms  of  framing,  panel,  or  other  work  standing 
on  a given  slant,  the  way  to  obtain  the  cuts, 
bevels,  and  mitres.  The  “ setting  out  ” and 
construction  of  different  forms  of  roofs  on 
irregular  plans  and  the  methods  of  obtaining 
the  bevels  and  cuts  for  the  purlins,  jack-rafters, 
and  hip-rafters,  &c.  There  are  also  methods  and 
models  given  to  find  cuts  and  mitres  of  work 
standing  on  rake  and  level ; the  construction  of 
niches  whose  ground-plan  being  a semi-ellipse 
and  the  elevation  or  front  rib  a semicircle  ; the 
construction  of  a niche  standing  in  a circular 
wall ; and  the  construction  of  niches  on  other 
plans.  Similarly  to  these  there  are  methods  given 
to  find  a curve  on  louvre-boards  for  circular, 
turret,  cupola  (dome),  or  other  work  ; the 
construction  of  ribs  for  lath-and-plaster  groin  or 
vault  in  masonry  ; the  construction  of  door- 
frames with  semicircular  heads,  standing  in  a 
circular  wall,  with  jambs  radiating  to  a centre, 
and  for  those  which  stand  in  a circular  wall,  the 
pulley-stiles  being  square  with  chord-line  of  plan, 
with  the  development  of  a veneer  for  bending 
round  the  same. 

Plates  9 to  24  inclusive,  embracing  some  card- 
board models,  belong  to  the  second  section  of 
the  work ; the  cardboard  models,  9,  10,  11,  and 
15,  are  well-selected  examples  of  illustrations 
for  showing  the  construction  of  splayed  framing 
and  panel-work,  as  also  of  a perfect  model  of  a 
roof  either  in  the  flat  as  a plan  or  elevated  as  a 

* The  Practical  Carpenter  and  Joiner;  illustrated  by 
Cardboard  Models  (new  and  original).  By  Robert 
Riddell,  author  of  “ Hand-Railing  Simplified,”  “ Practical 
Geometry,”  “ The  Carpenter,”  ‘‘  New  Elements  of  Haud- 
Railing,  &c.  London : printed  by  Virtue  & Co.,  City- 
road. 


model.  The  ordinary  plates  are  equally  wel 
chosen,  and  may  be  utilised  by  the  workmai 
with  nearly  equal  advantage  as  the  others.  Thi 
lines  and  methods  given  are  applicable  to  i 
variety  of  other  work  in  carpentry  and  joiner 
for  obtaining  the  bevels,  lengths,  and  exact  cut. 
which  may  be  wanted  in  its  construction. 

The  third  and  most  important  section,  as  als. 
the  most  ambitious,  in  the  book  is  that  devotee 
to  “ Lessons  on  Handrail  Construction.”  Tb' 
plates  and  cardboard  models,  cut  and  uncut,  r 
this  section,  are  entitled  to  every  commendatio: 
for  their  originality,  clearness,  accuracy,  and  th 
ingenuity  displayed  in  their  “ setting  out. 
Here  is,  indeed,  handrail  construction  developed 
simplified,  and  demonstrated.  Here  is  ever 
line  almost,  and  every  section,  in  the  elevatel 
work  projected  on  the  plate  beyond  the  plai 
yet  still  attached  to  it,  and  the  section  being  cu 
through  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  cardboard 
the  model  of  the  handrail  and  wreath,  whe 
lifted,  is  made  to  stand  perpendicularly  over  tb 
plan,  winding  round  its  cylinder,  and  both  shank 
of  the  wreath,  or  straight  portions  of  the  hand 
rail,  standing  on  their  proper  pitches.  Nothin: 
could  be  more  exact  or  beautiful  than  the  sever* 
illustrations  given  in  the  plates  and  cardboar 
models  on  handrailing.* 

In  our  notice  of  Mr.  Riddell’s  former  worl 
“New  Elements  of  Handrailing ” (vol.  for  1870 
we  entered  into  detail  on  several  matters  coi 
nected  with  the  use,  progress,  and  practice  c 
the  art  in  the  British  islands,  so  it  is  unnecessar 
to  go  over  the  ground  again  on  these  matteri 
However,  we  desire  specially  to  draw  the  attei 
tion  of  building  workmen  to  the  few  shoi 
practical  lessons  given  and  illustrated  so  a( 
mirably  by  models  in  the  present  work.  With 
very  little  study  the  workman  who  still  adhere 
to  the  antiquated  methods  of  working  hanclrai; 
by  the  aid  of  drums,  cylinders,  boxes,  cradle 
and  other  expedients,  can  entirely  dispense  wit 
their  use.  Even  the  aid  of  falling-moulds  (thoug 
useful  to  know  their  methods  of  construction)  ma 
also  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  constructic 
of  the  face-mould  for  the  wreath  of  a handrai 
is  a very  simple  operation  indeed  : the  curves  c 
the  template  or  mould  are  simply  portions  of  > 
semi-ellipse,  or,  in  other  words,  the  section  of  > 
cylinder  cut  obliquely  ; the  circle,  or  its  quartei 
being  the  ground-plan,  its  elevation  or  pitc 
being  the  developed  elliptic  section,  rangini 
or  winding  over  that  plan.  It  is  immateria 
whether  the  workman  constructs  the  face-moul 
in  its  elliptic  form  by  the  aid  of  two  pins  ( 
nails,  with  the  aid  of  a string,  or  uses  a tramme 
The  former  is  the  go-ahead  American  fashioi 
and  is  an  expeditious  method.  The  tramm.d  i 
we  think,  the  safest  for  the  inexperienced.  Til 
prime  essentials  are  the  obtainment  of  the  propr 
bevels  and  the  application  of  the  moulds  obtaine 
to  the  plank.  On  the  correctness  of  the  drawin 
or  “ setting  out  ” depends  the  accuracy  of  tl 
moulds  and  bevels  belonging.  Whether  tl 
stair  be  a platform  one  or  one  having  winder; 
the  ground-plan  of  each  being  semicircular,  it  l 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  learner  in  h 
first  practical  lesson  to  understand  the  part  th* 
tangents  play  in  the  formation  of  a handrai 
Both  the  tangents  and  the  bevels  for  the  joini 
in  the  construction  of  the  wreath  are  mutual! 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  may  be  said  to  1 
inseparable.  A reference  to  the  cardboa* 
models  in  Mr.  Riddell’s  work  will  prove  this  at 
glance. 

In  plates  25  to  32  inclusive,  there  is  comprise 
all  that  is  practically  needed  by  those  who  hat 
already  some  knowledge  of  stair-building  ai 
hand-railing.  Methods  are  given  and  illustrate 
for  obtaining  the  moulds  for  wreaths  where  tl 
planks  have  to  be  thrown  of  two  unequal  pitchf 
It  may  be  said  that  these  methods  are  applicah 
where  the  wreath  has  to  wind  over  portior 
of  two  flights  of  unequal  incline,  owiug  eitht 
to  a difference  in  the  height  of  the  risers,  or  > 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  handrd 
should  rise  a certain  height  in  a given  numbf 
of  feet,  to  suit  exigencies  not  uncommon  i 
stair-building. 

Although  the  U3e  of  scrolls  was  di scorn 
tenanced,  and  their  methods  of  constructic 
eliminated  from  Mr.  Riddell’s  former  work  i 


* A word  here  may  not  be  amiss  to  the  workman  i 
other  student  using  Mr.  Riddell’s  work.  The  plans  shou 
be  carefully  studied,  and  the  cardboard  models  attach, 
carefully  handled.  The  models  are  not  intended  for  rou; 
and  constant  usage,  but  with  a proper  degree  of  care  th' 
will  last  for  years.  It  would  be  far  better,  however,  fi 
the  young  workman  to  carefully  copy  the  lines,  and  col 
struct  a series  of  similar  models  of  cardboard,  veneer,  c 
the  thicker  seasoned  material.  The  knowledge  and  t! 
practice  he  will  obtain  by  doing  so  will  repay  him  well  1' 
the  little  trouble  he  may  experience. 
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handrailing,  he  has  considered  ifc  advisable,  as 
we  (and  others)  have  differed  with  him,  to  include 
a plate  treating  on  the  construction  of  the  scroll 
in  the  present  book.  Though  American  stair- 
builders  have  abandoned  scrolls  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hand-rail,  and  adopted  pa- 
nelled octagon  and  other  forms  of  newels,  scrolls 
are  still  extensively  used  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms.  There  is,  indeed,  some  truth  in  the 
author’s  remark  about  the  “ very  objectionable 
bundle  of  balusters  standing  on  curtail  step, 
forming  a receptacle  of  dust,  cobwebs,  and  other 
offensive  matter.”  The  dust  and  other  offensive 
matter  need  not  exist,  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
the  bundles  of  balusters  should  be  retained, 
though  the  scroll  may,  and  still  receive  a more 
ornamental  support,  from  a line  perpendicular  to 
the  joint  on  its  shank  to  its  eye  or  centre.  The 
problem,  plate  7,  anent  the  construction  of  a 
pyramid,  or  a piece  of  framing  or  panelling  of 
pyramidal  shape,  is  worthy  of  extended  notice. 
The  cardboard  model  is  simple  and  correct,  but 
its  construction,  simple  as  it  is,  has  puzzled 
thousands  of  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  ob- 
tainment  of  the  different  bevels  necessary,  and 
their  proper  application  afterwards.  Out  of  this 
problem  may  be  said  to  spring  a variety  of  others 
applicable  to  the  construction  of  framing  stand- 
ing on  the  slant,  the  hips  of  roofs,  the  preparing 
of  columns  in  joinery,  elevated  soffits, and  domical, 
conical,  and  other  complex  forms  of  framings 
and  coverings. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 
AT  PLYMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT. 

TnK  inaugural  address  of  Lord  Napier  and 
Ettrick  on  Wednesday  was  a very  able  one,  but 
the  work  of  the  Congress  might  be  said  to  have 
commenced  on  Thursday.  An  excellent  address 
on  Law  Reform,  by  Sir  John  Coleridge,  the 
Attorney- General,  was  admirably  delivered,  and 
the  several  sections  met  immediately  after- 
wards. In  the  section  of  economy  and  trade,  at 
the  Royal  Hotel,  Mr.  Thomas  Beggs  read  a 
paper  “On  Arbitration  in  the  Settlement  of 
national  Disputes,”  in  course  of  which  he  said  : — 
Were  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  or  London  in  the  ex- 
tremity that  Paris  found  herself  in  1871,  there 
are  in  each  city  crowds  of  men  who  would  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  that  extremity,  and 
try  to  desolate  the  homes,  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  had  found  a shelter.  The  ruffianism  which 
has  been  generated  by  vice  and  neglect  would 
be  only  too  ready  to  commence  the  work  of 
spoliation  when  the  opportunity  occurred,  and 
the  work  of  the  incendiary  baffles  all  military 
strategy.  It  is  surely  wise  to  rescue  the  indus- 
trial classes  from  such  leadership  as  this.  He 
then  referred  to  the  encouragements  for  hope 
that  the  time  for  international  arbitration  is  at 
hand.  These  arise  from  the  danger  which  had  been 
pointed  out,  and  from  some  hopeful  indications 
that  a nobler  ambition  will  supervene  in  France, 
and  stimulate  higher  aims.  The  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  work  that  all  good  men  desire 
to  see — a friendship  among  nations,  is  to  break 
down  every  barrier  to  free  intercourse,  close 
•every  custom-house,  and  abolish  all  duties  upon 
exports  and  imports ; in  a word,  establish  per- 
fect free  trade.  Science  and  commerce  are  the 
great  civilisers.  The  greatest  encouragement, 
however,  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  result  of  the 
Congress  at  Geneva.  All  speculation  as  to  its 
•award  is  now  at  an  end,  and  at  length  two 
powerful  nations  have  submitted  to  arbitration  a 
dispute  that  once  assumed  a threatening  im- 
portance. A dispute  which  involved  far  greater 
considerations  than  any  pecuniary  compensation 
has  been  settled  by  peaceful  means ; the  spirit 
of  an  aggrieved  nation  has  been  appeased,  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  sword.  The  result  is 
valuable  as  a precedent,  as  showing  what  many 
people  doubt,  that  arbitration  is  practicable ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  less  valuable  in  teaching  us  the 
importance  of  maturing  a code  of  international 
law. 

In  the  Health  Section,  Mr.  H.  W.  Acland, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  presided.  A paper  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Holland  was  read  by  Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  on 

What  Steps  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
Sewage  Poisoning?”  No  collection  of  filth 
should,  he  said,  be  allowed  anywhere  under  any 
•circumstances.  The  only  safe  course  would  be 
the  immediate  removal  of  every  disgusting  sub- 
ject, and  to  take  care  that  none  lodged  by  the 
way,  as  it  was  less  from  sewage  than  from  its 
deposit  from  which  danger  and  annoyance  pro- 
ceeded. As  little  foul  air  as  possible  should  be 
allowed  to  form  in  the  sewers,  or,  if  it  did,  it 
should  escape  where  it  would  do  the  least  mis- 


chief. He  advocated  the  free  ventilation  of 
sewers  outside  the  dwellings,  and  the  absolute 
non-connexion  of  the  sewers  with  the  internal 
parts  of  the  house.  Mr.  J.  N.  Stevens,  M.R.C.S., 
in  another  paper,  advocated  drains  being  made 
of  Portland  cement;  they  should  be  at  such 
angle  as  would  allow  the  rapid  flow  of  sewage  to 
outfalls.  The  interiors  should  be  smooth.  The 
sewers  should  be  oval.  He  objected  to  the  use 
of  pipes  for  carrying  off  the  gases,  believing  the 
foul  air  would  be  carried  in  at  the  windows  if 
they  were  used.  The  sewers  should  be  disin- 
fected with  charcoal  or  chloralum.  In  the  dis- 
cussion Dr.  Hearder  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  out  the  chemical  means  proposed,  and 
said  the  bringing  up  pipes  from  the  ground  to 
the  tops  of  the  houses  would  be  impracticable. 
He  did  not  see  why,  in  some  places,  large  shafts 
should  not  be  used  for  carrying  them  up.  Dr. 
Hardwicke,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Pad- 
dington and  Bayswater,  objected  to  the  ventila- 
tion by  pipes,  and  believed  the  practical  remedy 
against  gases  was  flushing  with  a proper  water 
supply.  Dr.  Nankivell  thought  the  best  plan 
was  to  have  short  pipes  placed  into  sewers  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  which  might 
intercept  the  foul  air  in  its  passage.  Mr.  Bul- 
teel,  F.R.C.S.,  drew  attention  to  tlie  necessity  of 
proper  supervision  in  the  laying  of  drains,  point- 
ing to  cases  where  wells  had  been  poisoned 
through  carelessness  in  regard  to  this.  Mr.  E. 
Vivian  was  in  favour  of  tall  shafts,  but  would 
have  them  so  constructed  that  the  weather  or 
lee  scuppers  should  be  opened  according  to  cer- 
tain winds.  Mr.  Michael  pointed  out  that  the 
great  thing  was  to  have  no  connexion  between 
sewers  and  human  habitations.  Mr.  T.  Baker, 
barrister,  read  a paper  on  the  prevention  of 
disease.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Dr. 
Shrimpton  said  diseases  were  not  contagious  ex- 
cept under  those  conditions  and  in  those  places 
where  they  may  be  produced.  Dr.  Hardwicke 
expressed  regret  that  under  the  late  Government 
Bill  no  provision  had  been  made  for  appointing 
properly-qualified  veterinary  surgeons,  engineers, 
and  it  might  be  analytical  chemists,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
Earl  Fortescue  entirely  agreed  that  it  would  bo 
most  desirable  that  medical  officers  of  health 
should  have  the  assistance  of  veterinary  and 
engineering  skill  at  their  disposal. 

In  other  sections,  namely,  Licensing  and 
Trade,  Repression  of  Crime,  Jurisprudence,  and 
Education,  a number  of  papers  were  read  and 
discussed.  One  of  the  most  important  discussions 
took  place  in  the  thinly-attended  section  on  the 
repression  of  crime.  It  was  carried  on  between 
experts,  and  had  the  direct  value  which  complete 
knowledge  can  give  it.  A paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Baker  strongly  advocating  the  adop- 
tion of  cumulative  punishments  for  minor 
offences.  The  system  is  being  adopted,  and  is 
said  to  work  well.  The  difficulty  is  how  to 
apply  it.  Miss  Carpenter  stated,  as  the  result 
of  her  long  experience,  that  the  severity  which 
was  best  for  society  was  best  for  the  criminal, 
and  that  the  constant  bringing  up  of  incorrigible 
offendei’s,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  ineffec- 
tual sentence,  inflicted  great  injury  on  society. 
Colonel  Radcliffe,  of  Birmingham,  testified  to  the 
immense  diminution  of  drunkenness  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
Licensing  Act  in  that  borough,  the  cumulative 
penalties  of  which  he  regarded  as  a most  valu- 
able step  in  legislation. 

The  mayor  of  Plymouth  gave  a grand  reception 
at  the  Royal  Hotel,  which  was  very  full.  The 
Association  had  this  time  double  municipal 
patronage,  in  the  two  corporations  of  Plymouth 
and  Devonport,  the  first  one  of  the  oldest,  and 
the  latter  one  of  the  youngest,  in  England.  The 
two  towns  shared  the  visit  of  the  Association, 
and  both  did  all  they  could  to  make  their  visitors 
feel  that  the  long  journey  to  this  far  western 
seaport,  with  all  its  natural  beauty,  its  historic 
interest,  and  its  present  importance,  was  well 
worth  the  trouble  and  the  cost. 

On  Friday  the  Health  Section  was  but  thinly 
attended,  but  the  gentlemen  present  were  nearly 
all  practical  men.  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael  read  a 
paper  on  the  principles  which  should  characterise 
a new  Sanitary  Bill.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
feeling  that  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  Bill  of  this  year  was 
unsatisfactory ; that  in  making  new  sanitary 
machinery  before  passing  a new  sanitary  law  we 
have  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  This  opinion 
may,  however,  be  regarded  as  that  of  sanitary 
authorities  who  want  to  lay  down  an  entirely  new 
system.  Mr.  Michael  proposed  strong  measures. 
He  was  for  superseding  existing  authorities,  and 
appointing  a Minister  of  Health,  with  a council, 


which,  under  the  check  of  his  responsibility, 
should  have  very  large  powers.  The  paper  was 
so  generally  approved  by  the  section  that  a 
special  resolution  was  passed  asking  the  council 
to  print  it,  not  merely  in  the  Transactions,  but 
for  circulation. 

A lively  discussion  took  place  in  the  section 
presided  over  by  Sir  John  Coleridge.  The  room 
of  the  Athenaeum,  which  is  Greek  in  form, 
arrangement,  and  ornamentation,  was  crowded. 
The  Rev.  John  Stock,  LL.D.,  of  Devonport,  read 
a paper  in  which  he  set  forth  the  arguments  for 
establishment  of  an  international  tribunal  to 
settle  all  disputes  between  nations,  and  cited 
examples  from  ancient  history  and  modern 
experience  to  prove  its  possibility.  Mr.  R.  N. 
Fowler,  M.P.,  said  that  he  could  see  no  possible 
practical  result  which  would  ensue  from  it ; that 
England  had  emphatically  shown  her  disposition 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes ; and  it  was  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia  that  the  peace  agitation  needed  to  be 
carried  on. 

In  the  Education  section,  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  of  London,  read  a paper,  in  which  he 
strongly  advocated  the  plan  he  has  urged  on 
the  School  Board  of  London — that  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  a national  training  colllege,  in 
which  the  students  should  board  with  their 
parents,  or  in  lodgings,  and  in  which  the  teach- 
ing and  training  should  be  common  to  persons 
of  all  denominations ; the  Government  merely  to 
provide  the  building,  and  a grant  to  Queen’s 
scholars  to  bo  spent  partly  in  education,  partly 
in  maintenance.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  delivered 
an  address  on  Education,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said  he  attached  great  importance  to  the 
teaching  of  science  in  all  schools.  By  scientific 
teaching,  he  meant  the  development  of  the 
powers  of  observation  and  the  training  of  the 
understanding,  and  not  merely  the  accumulation 
of  a number  of  scientific  results.  It  produced 
habits  of  careful  thought  which  were  invaluable, 
and  by  cultivating  a spirit  of  inquiry,  they 
taught  the  child  to  examine  for  himself,  and  thus 
educate  himself.  They  were  incentives  to  adult 
education  and  prolonged  activity. 

Questions  as  to  taxation,  evidence,  &c.,  were 
discussed  in  other  sections  ; and  in  the  evening 
a working  men’s  meeting  was  held  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  in  the  chair.  It 
was  well  attended,  and  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Sir  John  D.  Coleridge,  Sir  John  Bowring, 
Dr.  Acland,  Mr.  Morrison,  M.P. ; Mr.  Hastings, 
and  others. 

The  Mayor  of  Plymouth  (Mr.  I.  Latimer), 
received  the  members  of  the  Association  in  the 
evening,  at  the  ball-room,  Royal  Hotel,  which 
was  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  company 
was  very  numerous,  and  the  visitors  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  the  mayor  and  mayoress. 

Saturday  was  not  quite  an  “off”  day  at  the 
meetings,  but  it  was  a kind  of  half-day.  The 
sections  met  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  members  generally  made  some  pleasant 
excursion.  There  was  rather  more  sight-seeing 
than  business.  Some  of  the  sections  were  pre- 
maturely deserted ; for  there  was  a trip  to  Mount 
Edgcumbe  at  two]  o’clock,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Plymouth  had  asked  those  who  wished  to  see  the 
Town-hall  and  Assize  Courts  to  meet  him  and  the 
architect  there  at  half-past  twelve.  The  visitors 
noted  the  grouping  of  the  new  municipal  build- 
ings, which  are  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  new  buildings  have  been  arranged  in  two 
blocks,  with  a wide  space  between  them,  so  that 
they  form  a kind  of  quadrangle,  of  which 
St.  Andrew’s  Church  and  tower  form  one  end. 
The  new  buildings  form  each  a side,  and  the 
remaining  side  is  an  open  street.  The  buildings 
are  in  the  Early  Pointed  stylo,  and  are  con- 
structed of  granite  and  Devonian  limestone,  with 
Portland  stone  facings.  On  one  side  are  the 
municipal  buildings,  with  council-chamber  and 
needful  offices  for  town  business ; on  the  other 
side  is  the  great  hall,  to  seat  2,500  persons,  and 
two  smaller  halls,  for  assize  business,  with  all 
the  usual  appliances  of  police  and  assize  courts. 
This  building  has  a tower  180  ft.  in  height. 
These  buildings,  it  appears,  will  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  water-supply,  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  corporation,  and  from  other 
sources  of  existing  revenue,  and  will  not  add  a 
farthing  to  the  borough  rates. 

The  visit  to  Mount  Edgcumbe,  in  the  afternoon, 
wanted  nothing  but  fine  weather  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  delightful  excursions  the  Association 
enjoyed. 

A good  deal  of  business,  however,  had  been 
done  in  the  morning,  before  the  pleasure.  In 
the  Municipal  Law  Section,  an  important  paper 
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“ On  the  Transfer  of  Land,”  of  which  we  give  a 
separate  abstract,  was  read  by  Sir  R.  Torrens, 
M.P.  The  address  of  the  day,  in  the  Repres- 
sion of  Crime  Section,  by  the  president  of  that 
section,  Mr.  Kennaway,  M.P.,  was  a careful 
review  of  the  position  of  the  criminal  question  as 
it  was  left  by  the  Prison  Congress  which  lately 
met  in  London.  Mr.  Kennaway  anticipated 
nothing  but  good  from  a congress  in  which  the 
representatives  of  some  four-and-twenty  nations 
or  governments  were  assembled,  and  which 
enabled  them  to  compare  criminal  systems 
through  the  agency  of  the  very  men  who  ad- 
minister them ; but  he  strongly  dissented  from 
some  of  its  conclusions.  It  thought  only  of  the 
criminal,  and  overlooked  society.  Mr.  Kennaway 
maintained,  amid  the  apparent  sympathy  of  his 
audience,  that  we  have  not  only  to  consider  the 
reformatory  effect  of  punishment  on  the  30  per 
cent,  of  the  perpetrators  of  crime  who  are  dis- 
covered and  punished,  but  must  also  look  to  its 
deterrent  effect  on  tho  70  per  cent,  who  are 
never  found  out  at  all.  He  also  pleaded  for  the 
employment  by  Government  of  the  convicts  in 
such  work  as  that  carried  on  at  the  Pimlico 
factory,  and  feared  that  now  Portland  Break- 
water was  finished,  and  the  works  at  Chatham 
were  drawing  towards  completion,  there  would 
be  difficulty  in  finding  work  to  keep  the  convict 
establishments  going. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Coalville,  near  Leicester, 
of  whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  children  employed  in 
brickfields  we  have  before  spoken,  read  a paper 
in  one  of  the  sub-sections  on  Economy  and  Trade, 
on  the  imperfect  protection  which  is  still  given 
to  such  children.  He  declares  that  owing  to  in- 
sufficient provision  for  inspection  the  Act  of  1871 
is  nearly  a dead  letter.  Children  at  and  under 
eight  years  of  age  are  very  extensively  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  which  is  actually 
worse  in  its  laborious  character  and  its  unhealthy 
nature  and  its  demoralising  associations  than 
brickmaking  itself,  and  the  evasion  of  the  law 
is  practically  unpunished.  The  Act  allows  the 
Home  Secretary  to  make  exceptions,  and  Mr. 
Smith  states  that  such  exceptions  are  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  interests  of  the  children  and 
on  the  representations  of  manufacturers.  One  of 
his  statements  gives  a curious  example  of  evasion. 
Before  1871  the  tile  manufactories  were  regulated 
by  the  Act  of  1864.  That  Act  applied  to  “orna- 
mental tiles,”  and  the  makers  of  such  tiles 
escaped  by  calling  them  plain  tiles.  The  Act  of 
1871  has  put  plain-tile  factories  under  more 
severe  restrictions  than  the  others,  and  they 
have,  therefore,  changed  their  definition,  and 
obtained  leave  from  the  Home  Office  to  be  re- 
garded as  ornamental  tile  manufactories.  It  is, 
however,  not  the  tiles  that  have  changed — only 
the  name. 

Mr.  Henry  Dunant,  of  Switzerland,  founder  of 
the  “Red  Cross”  and  of  the  Convention  of 
Geneva,  read  a paper  in  one  of  the  sections  in 
which  he  made  a proposal  for  introducing  among 
the  civilised  Powers  a High  Court  of  Inter- 
national Arbitration  with  a view  to  avoid  war. 

In  the  Health  Department  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Bulteel,  F.R.C.S.,  “ On  Some 
of  the  Provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1872,  with  special  reference  to  Plymouth,  Stone- 
house,  and  Devonport  j”  and  Mr.  Symington  read 
one  “ On  the  Method  of  Dealing  with  Sewage 
proposed  by  Mr.  Strong,  of  Glasgow.”  The 
principal  feature  of  the  system  consisted  in  the 
interception  of  each  kind  of  sewage  in  detail  at 
its  source,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  designed 
for  the  purpose,  which  retained  for  separate  re- 
moval all  the  polluting  matter,  and  allowed  only 
tho  water  in  a harmless  condition  to  pass  into  the 
sewers.  The  system  had  been  practically  tested, 
and  had  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  It 
secured  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  noxious  matters 
from  house  drains  and  sewers.  One  of  the  chief 
recommendations  of  the  plan  was  its  extreme 
simplicity,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  could 
bo  applied  to  existing  arrangements. 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  section,  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Head  read  a paper  on  the  subject  of  “ Retail 
and  Co-operative  Supply  Associations.”  He  said 
ho  considered  that  the  gentlemen  who  recently 
waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
complain  of  civil  servants  carrying  on  co- 
operative stores  were  protectionists.  They 
afforded  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  men 
lost  faith  in  a true  principle  if  for  a time  it 
seemed  to  operate  to  their  disadvantage.  Con- 
sumers encouraged  the  multiplication  of  shops, 
from  a mistaken  notion  that  competition  would 
reduce  pi-ices.  Notwithstanding  the  multitude 
of  retailers,  the  cost  of  distribution  was  seldom 
less  than  20  per  cent,  on  the  wholesale  prices, 


whilst  the  co-operative  associations  were  able  to 
distribute  for  less  than  5 per  cent.  He  believed 
that  if  three-fourths  of  the  existing  shops  were 
abolished,  the  remainder  could  do  the  whole 
retail  trade  of  the  country  at  a proportionately 
cheaper  rate.  The  remedy  for  the  existing 
waste  of  capital  and  energy  was  the  extension 
of  the  co-operative  system.  The  importation  of 
sentimentality  into  any  economic  question  was 
as  mischievous  as  indiscriminate  charity  had 
been  found  to  be.  There  was  no  public  obliga- 
tion to  support  more  distributors  than  were 
necessary,  especially  when  there  was  an.  outcry 
for  more  producers. 

Dr.  Littleton,  late  assistant-surgeon  R.N.,  read 
a paper  on  “A  New  Method  of  Constructing 
Ships,  with  a self-regulating  power  as  to  their 
specific  gravity,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  secure 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  fish.”  The  numerous 
and  disastrous  accidents,  he  said,  which  had 
recently  happened  to  several  of  our  iron-clad 
fleet  must  have  occasioned  great  anxiety  to 
every  patriotic  Englishman,  and  it  became  a 
question  of  the  deepest  interest  to  discover 
whether  means  could  not  be  devised  to  avert 
such  calamities.  Dr.  Littleton  then  spoke  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  explained  the 
manner  in  which  he  hoped  he  had  met  most  of 
those  difficulties,  referring  to  a model  of  his  new 
ship,  which  was  placed  on  the  table.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  whole  bulk  of  a ship  and 
her  cargo  was  diminished  by  the  temporary 
inflation  of  collapsible  air-cavities  fitted  on  the 
outside,  so  as  to  enable  the  ship  to  float  in  a less 
draught  of  water,  and  thus  enter  a bar  harbour 
or  disengage  herself  when  aground,  or  prevent 
her  sinking  after  springing  a leak.  There 
might  also  be  air-cavities  within, — incompres- 
sible air-tubes, — and  compressible  tubes. 

On  Monday  the  Congress  adjourned  to  Devon- 
port, and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  persons  attending  it.  The 
arrangements  at  Devonport  were,  in  most  re- 
spects, as  convenient  as  those  at  Plymouth. 

The  event  of  the  day  was  the  address  of 
Dr.  Acland  as  president  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. A crowded  audience  assembled  to  hear 
it,  and  Dr.  Acland  held  their  attention  for  more 
than  an  hour  and  a half.  The  address  was  ex- 
tempore, and  perhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  it  was  the  eloquent  vindication  of  the  sanitary 
legislation  of  last  session.  Dr.  Acland  began  by 
illustrating  the  nature  of  international  sanitary 
inquiries,  and  showed  how  elaborate  investiga- 
tion in  diseases  in  one  part  of  the  world  bene- 
fited the  whole  human  race.  After  showing  how 
intimately  the  physical  health  of  a nation  affected 
its  mental  wholeness  and  vigour,  Dr.  Acland 
came  to  the  question  of  sanitary  administration. 
He  had  made  a fist  of  twenty-nine  departments 
of  such  an  administration,  and  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Yemon  Harcourt’s  joke  that  if  experts  had  their 
way  they  would  regulate  the  cut  of  an  old 
woman’s  flannel  nightcap,  said  that  the  duty 
of  Government  was  to  do  whatever  was  needful 
to  health  which  a poor  man  could  not  do  himself, 
and  to  leave  to  the  people’s  own  care  whatever 
was  within  their  own  power.  Pure  air,  pure 
water,  pure  food,  means  of  recreation  and  rest, 
hospitals,  and,  more  than  all,  education,  were  to 
bo  looked  after  by  Government.  Dr.  Acland 
would  not  have  these  things  centralised.  Looking 
at  the  inevitable  course  of  affairs  in  this  country, 
health  administration  ought  to  be  conducted  by 
the  people  themselves.  Local  government  had 
made  England  what  it  is,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
done  right  in  committing  the  England  of  the 
future  to  the  same  bodies  and  the  same  organi- 
sation which  had  in  the  past  made  it  what 
it  now  is.  He  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Stansfeld 
had,  with  rare  modesty  and  sagacity,  created  a 
real  administration  of  the  public  health,  and  he 
believed  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said, 
there  was  under  the  Bill  of  last  session  ample 
power  to  appoint  experts  as  referees  in  all  needful 
cases.  These  experts  should  not  be  men  who 
had  failed  in  their  professions,  and  who  wished 
to  have  the  care  of  a Government  salary ; but 
the  highest  men  in  each  branch,  paid,  not  by 
salaries,  but  by  the  piece,  by  fees  for  each  par- 
ticular reference.  So  far  from  the  Health  Bill 
being  a mutilated  Bill,  Dr.  Acland  thought  it 
was  sufficient  for  present  needs.  “ I earnestly 
desire,”  he  said,  “that there  should  be  no  Public 
Health  Bill  next  session.  Sanitary  machinery 
we  have,  but  sanitary  law  we  shall  only  get  as 
the  working  of  that  machinery  all  over  the 
country  shows  us  what  provisions  are  needful, 
and  what  are  incapable  of  enforcement.” 

The  Health  Department  was  otherwise  occu- 
pied with  sewage.  Mr.  Hope  read  a long  paper 
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on  sewage  irrigation,  in  which  he  insisted  that 
engineers  blundered  in  laying  out  sewage-farms 
like  water-meadows,  and  insisted  that  not  a drop 
of  sewage  should  run  off  the  ground,  but  all  be 
made  to  percolate  through  it.  Mr.  Siller  de- 
scribed the  successful  operation  of  what  is  called 
the  ABC  process,  as  carried  on  by  the  “Native 
Guano  Company.” 

A large  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
for  Promoting  Social  Progress  in  India  was  held 
after  the  business  of  the  day,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Devonport,  in  the  evening,  gave  a splendid  recep- 
tion to  a large  number  of  members  of  the 
Congress. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  Devonport  Mechanics* 
Institute,  on  Tuesday,  the  address  of  Sir  John 
Bowring,  the  President  of  the  Economy  and 
Trade  Department,  opened  the  proceedings.  In 
it  the  present  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  formed  one  of  the  principal  topics  of 
observation. 

The  Health  Section  had  an  interesting  discus- 
sion on  the  present  position  of  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham. Mj\  Hope  read  a paper  on  the  rejection 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Birmingham 
Sewage  Bill  on  the  third  reading.  Birmingham 
has  hitherto  thrown  part  of  its  sewage  into 
its  river,  but  received  some  time  ago  notice  that 
it  must  cease  to  do  so.  Thereupon  the  corpora- 
tion undertook  a long  and  expensive  inquiry  into 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  and  adopted  a 
double  system,  by  which  a great  part  of  the 
sewage  is  kept  out  of  the  sewers,  and  taken 
away  in  carts.  The  part  which  could  not  be 
thus  dealt  with,  was  by  the  Bill  to  be  made  use 
of  on  a large  sewage  farm  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Bill  empowered  the  purchase  of  this  farm, 
and  it  was  opposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Sir  0. 
Adderley,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a 
nuisance  to  them.  Their  opposition  failed  before 
the  Select  Committee ; but  tho  House  itself 
yielded  to  them,  and  threw  out  the  Bill.  The 
corporation  are  under  a Chancery  injunction  not 
to  put  their  sewage  in  the  river,  and  Parliament 
forbids  them  to  put  it  on  the  land.  They  cannot 
obey  the  injunction,  and  Mr.  Hope  says  that  the 
Court  has  issued  a sequestration  of  the  corpora- 
tion revenues  ; that  in  November  next  a receiver 
will  be  appointed ; and  that  local  self-government 
in  Birmingham  will  cease.  It  is  a dead-lock, 
and  all  that  the  section  could  do  was  to  suggest 
to  the  council  that  a copy  of  Mr.  Hope’s  papei 
should  be  sent  to  the  proper  department  of  the 
Government. 

To  the  Tuesday’s  proceedings  in  the  othei 
sections  we  have  no  space  to  refer. 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Section,  Mr.  G.  J 
Holyoake  read  a paper  “On  the  Abuse  oi 
Industrial  Partnerships.” 

On  Wednesday,  the  concluding  general  meet- 
ing  of  members  and  associates  was  held  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Devonport.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick. 

Several  excursions  took  place  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Gun-wharf,  Keyham  Steamyard,  and  the 
Devonport  Dockyard,  were  open,  by  permission 
of  Admiral  Hall,  to  members  and  associates,  and 
at  the  latter  hour  steamers  conveyed  the  excur-i 
sionists  to  the  Breakwater,  the  River  Yealrn,  and 
Port  Eliot. 

On  Thursday  a party,  limited  to  fifty,  by  invi- 
tation of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  were  to  visit  EudsJ 
leigh,  his  grace’s  seat.  There  was  also  to  be  an 
excursion  to  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse. 

The  Council  have  accepted  an  invitation  tc 
meet  next  year  at  Norwich,  and  recommend 
Glasgow  as  the  place  of  assembly  in  1874. 


THE  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  LINCOLN’S  INN. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Library  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  progress; 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott; 
the  architect,  is  now  nearly  completed.  The! 
building  has  been  extended  a considerable  dis-i 
tance  eastward,  which  admits  of  a largely- 
increased  space  in  the  Library  as  well  as  the 
dining-room  of  the  Hall.  In  carrying  out  the 
extension,  the  architectural  features  of  the 
original  building  have  been  adhered  to,  the 
added  portion  not  only  resembling  the  old  in 
every  main  feature,  but,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
the  materials,  including  the  brick  and  stone  work 
of  the  east  end  of  the  building,  were  carefullyl 
preserved,  and  have  again  been  used  in  the 
enlarged  structure.  This  particularly  applies  to 
the  stonework  of  the  large  eastern  window,  the 
whole  of  which,  after  being  removed,  has  been 
replaced  in  the  extended  building,  and  now  pre- 
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sents  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  it  did 
before  its  removal.  Carved  arms,  escutcheons, 
and  armorial  bearings,  in  stone,  uniform  with 
those  in  the  original  building,  are  displayed  out- 
side the  structure  in  the  spaces  between  the 
lower  and  upper  windows  of  the  added  portion. 
A distinct  and  additional  architectural  feature 
has  been  imparted  to  the  building  by  the  erec- 
tion of  an  octagonal  tower  at  the  south-east 
angle.  The  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  this  tower,  up  to  the  eaves  and  parapet  wall 
of  the  main  building,  are  uniform  with  the  main 
building  itself,  being  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
facings.  From  this  point  the  tower  is  carried 
up,  entirely  in  stone,  to  an  additional  height  of 
about  15  ft.,  the  stonework  being  carved.  The 
extreme  height  of  the  tower  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire,  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  terminating  in  a 
vane.  The  spire,  which  has  been  finished  during 
the  present  week,  completes  the  external  fea- 
tures of  the  enlarged  building. 

In  connexion  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
library,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  the 
memorial  gates  which  have  recently  been  erected 
at  the  south  end  of  the  gardens  of  the  hall  in 
memory  of  the  late  Colonel  Brewster,  formerly 
Colonel  of  the  Inns  of  Court  Rifle  Volunteers. 
The  fabric  of  these  gates,  which  was  designed 
in  Belgium,  is  exceedingly  light  and  ornamental. 
They  consist  of  a large  central  gate,  and  two 
smaller  side-gates,  and  are  formed  mainly  of 
screen  work  representing  memorial  flowers.  On 
the  top  of  the  central  gate  are  the  deceased 
Colonel’s  arms,  together  with  his  name  and  date 
of  his  death,  whilst  on  each  of  the  other  gates 
is  the  monogram  of  the  Inns  of  Court  Volun- 
teers. 

Considerable  alterations  and  building  improve- 
ments are  about  to  take  place  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
immediately  opposite  to  the  east  end  of  the 
library  of  the  Hall.  It  is  intended  to  take  down 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  on  each  side  of  the 
square,  known  as  the  Old  Buildings-square,  and 
erect  upon  their  site  new  chambers  of  an  archi- 
tectural character.  New  chambers  of  a similar 
character  are  also  about  to  be  erected  on  the 
western  portion  of  the  square  itself,  having  its 
frontage  to  Lincoln’s-inn  Hall,  and  within  the 
last  fortnight  these  have  been  commenced. 
When  the  new  chambers  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  the  square  are  completed,  the  old 
buildings  adjoining  will  be  taken  down,  and  new 
chambers  erected  on  their  site. 


THE  GAS  QUESTION  IN  LONDON  AND 
THE  PATENT  GAS  COMPANY. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Gas  Con- 
sumers’ Association,  a series  of  public  meetings 
is  being  held  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
the  objects  of  the  meetings  being,  inter  alia,  to 
secure  gas  of  improved  quality  at  a reduction  in 
price  of  .from  3s.  9d.  to  2s.  9d.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet ; and  to  take  steps  to  place  the  gas-lighting 
of  London  in  the  hands  of  the  parochial  autho- 
rities, so  that  the  profits  may  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  taxation  upon  the  plan  adopted  in 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Dundee,  Rochdale, 
Bury,  Aberdeen,  and  numerous  other  cities  and 
towns.  In  connexion  with  this  series  of  meetings 
■a  second  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  Flintoff, 
•C.E.,  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 
The  lecturer  stated  that  the  annual  cost  of  gas 
in  the  metropolis  last  year  exceeded  2,200,0001., 
being  165,0001.  more  than  in  the  previous  year, 
showing  that  the  consumption  was  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  doubling  itself  in  about  ten  years. 
In  Manchester  the  corporation  supplied  cannel 
gas  at  3s.,  and  on  a rental  of  212,6451.  applied 
65,3431.  to  public  improvements  and  the  reduction 
of  local  taxation.  If  the  lighting  of  London 
could  be  vested  in  the  local  authorities  they 
would  have  a profit  of  at  least  750,0001.  per 
annum  to  dispose  of  for  the  advantage  of  the 
public.  The  London  consumers  had  a right  to 
demand  gas  of  a much  more  pure  and  of  higher 
illuminating  power  than  that  supplied  to  them, 
and  at  a price  not  exceeding  2s.  9d.  per  1,000  ft. 
Eighteen-candle  gas  could  be  sold  in  London  at 
a profit  at  2s.  6d.  per  1,000.  The  London  gas 
was  not  only  very  bad  in  quality,  but  it'  was 
40  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  most  of  the  other 
large  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  better  gas  could  be  supplied  at  a profit  at  a 
much  lower  price,  was  easily  demonstrable.  At 
Walsall,  eighteen-candle  gas  was  supplied  at  from 
2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  1,000,  and  this  left  a profit 
sufficient  to  light  the  street-lamps  without  charge 
to  the  public.  The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com- 
pany sold  gas  of  excellent  quality  at  3s.  per 


1.000,  in  a thinly-populated  district;  but  the 
Ratcliffe  Gas  Company,  that  lighted  a densely- 
crowded  part  of  London,  charged  4s.  3d.  per 

1.000.  The  consumers  had  no  redress,  as  the 
“ districting  ” system  had  destroyed  competition. 
They  must  take  such  gas  as  the  company  that 
had  the  supply  of  the  district  provided,  and 
must  pay  for  it  what  the  company  demanded,  or 
go  without.  It  was  vain  to  seek  legal  redress  as 
the  companies  could  apply,  without  stint,  the 
ample  funds  they  had  from  violation  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  that  should  bind  them  but  did  not. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  local  authorities  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  to  apply  to  Parliament 
at  once  for  an  Act  to  enable  them  to  buy  up  the 
existing  companies  at  their  fair  market  value. 
The  directors  would  oppose  this,  as,  in  addition  to 
their  dividends,  they  paid  themselves  from  4d. 
to  8id.  for  every  1,000  ft.  supplied  to  consumers. 
The  directors  of  the  3s.  gas  company  had  5£d. 
on  each  1,000  ft.  supplied,  and  divided  10  per 
cent.,  which  showed  that  gas  could  be  sent  out 
in  London  at  2s.  6?d.  per  1,000  ft.  Important 
improvements  had  been  effected  in  gas-making, 
and  the  public  had  a right  to  demand  that  the 
gas  companies  should  adopt  them,  and  give  their 
customers  the  benefit.  It  was  grossly  unjust 
that  the  public  should  have  to  pay  for  inefficiency 
in  their  business,  and  profligate  extravagance, 
that  did  not  belong  to  and  would  not  be  suffered  to 
exist  in  connexion  with  any  other  kind  of  busi- 
ness or  manufacture.  He  thought  the  directors 
of  the  London  gas  companies  should  be  sent  to 
East  Barnet  to  learn  their  business.  He  had 
been  himself  asked  to  go  there,  which  he  did 
with  a mind  prejudiced  against  the  process  of 
the  Patent  Gas  Company.  He  found,  however, 
that  it  was  a great  success,  and  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  company  was  one  of  immense  value. 
He  felt  certain,  that  whether  adopted  or  not  by 
the  London  companies,  the  system  would  speedily 
find  its  way  into  the  provinces  and  abroad.  With 
the  same  quantity  of  the  ordinary  gas  coal  from 
which  the  companies  made,  by  the  common  pro- 
cess, ten  and  twelve  candle  gas,  the  Patent 
Company  made  the  same  quantity  of  gas  of 
eighteen-candle  illuminating  power.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  process  would  be  an  immense  boon 
to  customers.  The  South  Metropolitan  Company, 
it  appeared,  from  the  Journal  of  Gaslighting,  was 
about  to  give  the  Barnet  system  a trial  on  a 
working  scale,  having  first  made  experiments, 
with  which  they  were  satisfied.  The  value  of 
the  process  was  readily  apparent  by  a simple 
proportion  calculation.  If  9,000  ft.  of  twelve- 
candle  gas,  made  from  a ton  of  common  gas- 
coal,  is  worth,  say  3s.  9d.,  or  3Jd.  per  1,000  ft. 
per  candle,  what  is  9,000  ft.  of  eighteen-candle 
gas  worth  ? The  answer  is,  5s.  7£d.  The  extra 
cost  of  manufacture  by  the  patent  process  was 
id.  per  1,000  ft. ; and  supposing  the  company 
were  to  charge,  say  Id.  per  1,000  ft.  for  the  right 
to  work  the  patent,  this  would  make  the  net 
increased  value  per  1,000  ft.  by  the  patent  process 
Is.  9d.,  or  an  increased  value  upon  the  production 
of  gas  from  a ton  of  coal  of  15s.  9d.  But  this  was  not 
all, — the  gas  companies  making  by  the  ordinary 
process  are  obliged  to  use  from  10  to  12£  per  cent, 
of  cannel  gas,  at  30s.  per  ton,  to  bring  their  gas  up 
to  even  the  low  standard  of  twelve  candles.  This 
is  equal  to  an  addition  of  3s.  per  ton  on  their 
coals  all  round,  or  a difference  in  favour  of  the 
Patent  Company’s  process  of  18s.  9d.  in  the 
value  of  the  gas  made  from  a ton  of  coal.  This 
saving  upon  the  consumption  in  the  metropolis 
would  amount,  according  to  the  lecturer,  to  no 
less  than  735,0001.  per  annum. 


BUILDING  ON  THE  MILKWOOD 
ESTATE. 

The  activity  in  building  which  has  been  going 
forward  within  the  last  few  months  on  the  estate 
which  is  known  by  the  above  name,  and  which  is 
situated  between  Denmark-hill  and  Heme-hill, 
and  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  Railway,  is  a striking  instance  of  the 
new  suburban  neighbourhoods  rising  up  in 
succession  in  different  places  around  the  metro- 
polis. About  the  present  time  last  year  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  land  forming  the  estate 
was  occupied  as  market  gardens,  but  the  entire 
area  has  now  been  laid  out  in  wide  and  spacious 
streets,  all  drained  and  paved,  and  provided  with 
ample  footpaths,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
private  houses  and  shops  have  already  been 
erected  and  occupied,  whilst  a large  number  of 
new  dwellings  are  at  present  in  course  of  erection. 
The  principal  street  on  the  estate,  which  has  been 
named  Milkwood-street,  is  a spacious  thorough- 


fare of  about  one  mile  in  length,  running 
parallel  with  the  railway  direct  to  Heme-hill, 
and  having  an  outlet  close  to  the  railway  station 
there.  This  street  is  intended  to  be  the  main 
business  thoroughfare  of  the  locality,  and  a large 
number  of  houses  and  shops  have  been  built  and 
occupied  by  tradesmen  in  different  branches  of 
business,  whilst  several  other  blocks  are  in  course 
of  erection. 

When  entirely  built  upon,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  houses  and  shops  on  the  estate 
will  be  about  800,  with  a population  of  not  less 
than  4,000.  The  streets  have  been  laid  out  by 
Messrs.  Habershon  & Pite,  architects,  of  Blooms, 
bury,  and  the  premises  erected  on  the  estate  are 
subject  to  their  approval. 


THE  LATE  MR.  THOMAS  RIDER. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  learn  with  regret  of 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rider,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Rider  & Son,  builders,  Union-street, 
Southwark,  which  occurred  on  Saturday  last, 
the  14th  instant,  after  a brief  illness,  we  believe 
in  his  seventy-first  year.  Mr.  Rider  was  the  son 
of  a builder  of  the  same  name,  who  by  his 
industry  and  integrity  raised  himself  from  a 
humble  position  to  one  of  credit  and  independ- 
ence. His  son  was,  as  was  usual  in  those  days, 
apprenticed  to  his  father,  and  served  his  time  at 
the  bench : he  thus  acquired  a knowledge  of  the 
details  of  his  business  which  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  him  in  after-life.  He  had  an 
extensive  business,  chiefly  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  was  employed  by  many  leading  archi- 
tects, by  whom  ho  was  deservedly  respected, 
from  his  scrupulous  integrity,  and  the  attention 
and  practical  knowledge  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
business  intrusted  to  him.  Among  the  more 
recent  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  Rider  are  the 
Freemasons’  Hall  and  Tavern,  Great  Queen- 
street,  under  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell’s  superintend- 
ence; and  the  premises  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
I’ Anson. 


REPORTED  NEW  COAL-FIELDS  IN  WEST 
LANCASHIRE. 

In  the  present  dearth  of  the  coal-supply,  and 
the  almost  unprecedented  high  price  of  that 
commodity,  any  facts  leading  to  a belief  in 
the  prospect  of  new  sources  of  supply  must  be 
received  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  It  is  now 
stated  that  Mr.  Edward  Young,  a mining  engi- 
neer and  geologist  of  Oughtifield,  near  Sheffield, 
says  he  has  convinced  himself  of  the  existence 
of  coal-fields  in  West  Lancashire  to  the  extent  of 
from  400  to  500  square  miles.  Mr.  Young’s  con- 
viction is  that  the  coal  measures  commence  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Southport,  and  extend  to 
Liverpool  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Southport  to 
Preston  and  Lancaster  on  the  other.  These 
districts,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  embrace 
nearly  the  whole  of  south-west  and  north-west 
Lancashire,  where  coal  has  never  hitherto  been 
found,  the  existing  Lancashire  coal-fields  having 
been  mainly  confined  to  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  county.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  respective  points  in  which  it 
is  now  alleged  coal  is  to  be  found  is  very  con- 
siderable, the  distance  between  Southport  and 
Liverpool  being  upwards  of  20  miles  on  the  one 
hand,  whilst  between  Southport  and  Preston  and 
Lancaster,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  than 
40  miles,  thus  giving  some  idea  of  the  large 
area  in  which  it  is  now  asserted  that  coal 
is  to  be  found.  We  learn  that  a number  of 
persons  interested  in  coal  discoveries  share 
Mr.  Young’s  opinion  that  there  is  coal  in  abund- 
ance in  the  districts  named ; and  it  is  stated 
that  a meeting  of  landowners  in  West  Lanca- 
shire is  shortly  to  be  held  in  Preston,  at  which 
Mr.  Young  will  attend,  and  explain  the  reasons 
which  have  led  him  to  the  opinions  he  has 
formed.  It  is  further  said  that  several  land- 
owners  have  already  announced  their  intention 
of  contributing  towards  the  large  expense  which 
boring  operations  will  involve.  A new  railway, 
called  the  West  Lancashire  Railway,  is  about  to 
be  constmcted  from  Southport  to  Preston ; and 
in  the  event  of  coal  being  discovered  in  the 
locality,  it  must  materially  add  to  the  prospects 
of  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  of  Liverpool,  writes 
to  the  same  effect,  suggesting  that  it  is 
worth  consideration  whether  or  not  Liverpool 
people  should  try  the  experiment  of  sinking 
for  coal  under  their  feet.  His  letter  goes 
into  many  particulars,  which  are  interesting 
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to  geologists,  and  essential  for  the  substan- 
tiation of  his  argument.  If  coal  is  to  be 
bored  for  by  the  Liverpool  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  should  be  on  a spot  where  the 
lower  red  sandstone  is  thrown  up  to  the  surface. 
This  being  done,  the  depth  to  which  they  would 
probably  have  to  bore  before  reaching  coal  would 
be  400  ft.  or  500  ft.  This  would  be  in  the  upper 
members  of  the  coal  measures.  Twelve  hun- 
dred feet  lower  would  bring  them  to  workable 
coal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  middle  measures  ; 
and  sucli  a depth  as  this  is  very  slight  compared 
with  those  which  have  been  canvassed  in  esti- 
mates of  the  increased  difficulty  and  costliness 
of  meeting  the  industrial  demand  for  fuel.  The 
trial  would  not  be  a very  perilous  or  extra- 
vagantly costly  one.  There  have  been  previous 
attempts  made,  but  they  were  on  wrong  spots, 
and  bored  wrong  strata.  Mr.  Reade  is  fcr 
making  the  trial  through  the  soft  red  sandstone 
by  sinking  a shaft  near  a fault. 


THE  VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 
IN  1873. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  United  King- 
dom should  make  an  effort  to  be  well  represented 
in  this  approaching  Exhibition,  and  we  shall  wil- 
lingly do  what  we  can  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
such  a state  of  public  opinion  as  may  lead  to 
this.  Other  nations  co-operated  cordially  with 
us  in  our  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862,  to  which 
we  owe  much  ; and  it  is  but  right  that  we  in  our 
turn  should  respond  to  their  calls.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  this,  selfish  motives  point  the  same  way. 
Foi’eign  countries,  we  may  even  say  all  industrial 
states  of  the  world,  evince  the  greatest  interest 
in  this  forthcoming  Exhibition.  In  the  East,  as 
well  as  in  the  West,  extraordinary  preparations 
are  being  made  to  be  well  represented  there.  The 
East,  more  particularly,  is  desirons  of  sending  its 
productions  lavishly,  and  will  make  every  exer- 
tion to  compete  successfully  with  the  West.  It 
is,  therefore,  highly  desirable,  and  the  wish  of 
her  Majesty  as  expressed  in  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, that  England  and  her  colonies  should  be 
well  represented  in  art,  science,  and  manufac- 
tures. The  importance  of  the  approaching  Exhi- 
bition at  Vienna  can  scarcely  be  over-rated,  con- 
sidering the  essentially  civilising  influence  of 
these  gatherings.  Hitherto  these  exhibitions 
have  occurred  only  in  the  great  centres  of  civilisa- 
tion in  the  west  of  Europe,  whereas  the  present 
Exhibition  will  take  place  on  its  extreme  eastern 
borders.  To  the  east  of  Austria  there  is  a popu- 
lation of  some  twenty-four  millions  of  semi- 
civilised  peoples  of  European  Turkey,  including 
the  Danubian  Principalities,  who  in  view  of  the 
considerable  extension  of  railways  in  progress 
into  those  distant  parts  through  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  will  have  an  opportunity  not  before 
known  of  largely  benefiting  by  a more  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  Western  civilisation  in 
arts  and  sciences,  in  commerce,  social  habits,  and 
customs.  Besides  that  the  great  ends  of  national 
economy,  of  industrial  and  commercial  specula- 
tion, will  be  greatly  furthered  by  this  enterprise, 
there  is  also  a political  importance  attached  to 
this  Exhibition. 

Looking  back  upon  the  results  that  have 
accrued  to  Great  Britain  and  France  from  the 
Exhibitions  of  1851,  1855,  1862,  and  1867 ; the 
immense  influx  of  strangers  from  far  and  near, 
the  widened  sympathies,  the  assimilation  of  new 
ideas  and  of  foreign  languages  which  resulted,  it 
will  be  easy  to  conceive  that  the  effects  on  the 
East  of  an  Industrial  Exhibition  in  the  Austrian 
capital  can  hardly  fail  to  be  much  greater  even 
than  those  realised  in  England  and  France. 
Hitherto  the  sympathies  with  this  Exhibition 
have  been  rather  lacking,  it  would  seem,  in  Eng- 
land, and  yet  British  interests  are  deeply  in- 
volved. There  is  a vast  market  to  be  opened 
in  European  Turkey  for  agricultural  implements, 
\nachinery  of  all  kinds,  cheap  cloths,  hard- 
ware, and  many  other  British  manufactures,  and 
enterprising  capitalists  would  do  well  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  almost  countless  mineral 
treasures  yet  unexplored  in  Transylvania. 

The  situation  of  the  Exhibition  Palace  is 
admirable,  lying  in  the  heart  of  a park  unsur- 
passed for  beauty  by  any  in  Europe, — the 
Prater.  The  area  apportioned  to  the  Exhibition 
will  embrace  from  four  to  five  English  square 
miles.  The  covered  space  available  for  the 
Exhibition  will  be  about  1,150,000  square  feet, 
being  considerably  more  than  that  occupied  by 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  The  Exhibition 
building  will  be  905  metres  long  by  205  metres 


wide.  We  give  a plan  of  the  site  and  a view  of 
the  central  building.  There  will  be  a main 
gallery  or  nave  intersecting  the  whole  edifice. 
This  gallery  has  cross  galleries  or  transepts  on 
each  side,  which  are  so  placed  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  view  from  either  end.  Between  the  transepts 
and  the  nave  lie  the  garden-courts,  which  will 
also  be  available  for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
each  country  will  have  one  or  more  of  these 
transepts  allotted  to  it,  together  with  the  portion 
of  the  nave  and  the  garden-court  adjoining.  A 
rotunda,  shown  in  our  view,  will  rise  from  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  divide  the  main 
gallery  in  the  middle.  This  rotunda,  when 
finished,  will  be  the  largest  canopy-shaped 
edifice  without  supports  which  has  ever  been 
erected.  It  has  a diameter  of  102  metres,  and 
its  height  is  79  metres.  The  whole  is  being  con- 
structed of  iron,  after  a design  by  Mr.  Scott 
Russell. 

The  main  gallery  will  be  25  metres  wide,  and 
each  of  the  transepts  15  metres  wide  and 
75  metres  long.  The  latter  are  separated  by 
courts,  which  are  designed  for  such  objects  as 
can  be  exposed  in  uncovered  places.  The 
number  of  square  metres  within  the  Exhibition 
building  will  amount  to  103,000.  East  of  the 
Prater  Rondo,  facing  the  main  gallery,  the  Art 
Exhibition  building  will  be  erected,  covering  an  ! 
area  of  6,995  metres.  Buildings  of  a permanent  I 
character,  sufficiently  protected,  will  be  provided 
for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  fine  art. 

From  the  chief  building  covered  galleries  lead 
to  a large  conservatory,  and  to  smaller  pavilions 
which  are  intended  for  the  exhibition  of  horti- 
cultural productions,  aquariums,  &c.  A separate 
hall  will  be  erected  for  machinery  in  motion, 
890  metres  in  length,  and  28  metres  in  width. 
In  this  hall  will  also  be  found  hydraulic  machines,  ! 
diving  apparatus,  tfcc. 

The  Imperial  Villa  and  the  hall  in  which  the 
jury  will  deliberate  and  make  their  awards  will 
also  be  erected  in  the  grounds,  which  will  be 
laid  out  under  the  direction  of  a landscape 
gardener  of  great  reputation. 

Amongst  other  attractions,  the  council  of  the 
Exhibition  have  decided  on  having  a permanent 
aquarium  of  considerable  magnitude  erected  in 
their  city,  and  plans  have  been  submitted  to 
them  for  their  approval.  Their  choice  of  an 
architect  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Charles  H.  Driver, 
who  planned  and  erected  the  aquarium  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  year,  and  the  works  will  be 
forthwith  commenced. 

Machinery,  we  need  scarcely  say,  will  form 
an  important  feature  of  the  Exhibition,  and  we 
would  call  the  attention  of  English  manufac- 
turers to  the  opportunity  afforded  to  exhibit 
either  fixed  steam-boilers,  fixed  steam-engines, 
or  portable  engines,  and  also  steam-engines  and 
steam  generators  for  service  in  the  machinery 
hall.  Machinery  and  apparatus  specially  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Exhibition  may  also 
be  supplied  by  exhibitors ; and  exhibitors  sup- 
plying such  machines  and  apparatus  intended 
for  special  service  during  the  Exhibition  will 
enjoy  special  privileges,  to  be  arranged  between 
them  and  the  director-general.  If  British 
makers  lend  cranes,  hoists,  boilers,  and  engines 
for  use  of  British  exhibitors,  no  fees  will  be 
levied  by  the  Imperial  Austrian  Commission  for 
the  use  of  the  same  by  British  exhibitors ; but 
if  British  exhibitors  lend  such  machineiy  for  the 
use  of  foreign  exhibitors,  arrangements  will  be 
made  by  the  Austrian  director-general  to  indem- 
nify British  exhibitors  for  the  use  of  their 
machinery.  The  power  required  to  set  machi- 
nery and  main  shafting  for  driving  machinery  in 
motion  will  be  supplied  by  the  Austrian  Com- 
mission, and  exhibitors  will  in  no  case  be  charged 
for  motive  power  supplied  by  the  main  driving- 
shafts  in  the  machinery-hall. 

Coals  from  the  best  Austrian  and  Prussian 
coal-mines,  and  feeding-water  for  boilers,  &c., 
supplying  steam-engines  driving  machinery  in 
the  machinery-hall,  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Austrian  Commission  free  of  expense.  Stokers 
will  also  be  provided  for  the  steam-boilers  lent 
for  service  in  the  Exhibition  ; or,  if  the  exhibitor 
should  prefer  to  employ  his  own  people,  the 
wages  of  the  latter  will  be  paid  by  the  Austrian 
Commission  according  to  a fixed  tariff. 

The  whole  Exhibition-ground  will  be  drained 
by  a system  of  drainage-pipes,  carrying  water 
and  liquids  to  the  Danube,  and  every  measure 
has  been  taken  to  have  a sufficient  supply  of 
water  in  all  parts  of  the  Exhibition.  Gas  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Com- 
pany, at  tho  usual  pressure. 

There  will  be  some  work  of  importance  to  be 
done  by  steam  road-rollers,  and,  in  case  of  any 
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work  performed  for  the  installation  by  traction- 1 
engines  or  road-rollers,  all  expenses  will  be  paid  i 
by  the  Austrian  Commission.  There  will  be 
competitive  trials  with  steam  fire-engines,  and', 
the  jury  and  exhibitors  are  invited  to  send  special « 
engines  for  this  purpose ; such  engines  will  be 
considered  as  objects  of  exhibition,  and,  if  lent  i| 
for  use,  fuel  and  care  will  be  at  the  charge  of  the 
Imperial  Austrian  Commission.  There  will  like- 
wise be  special  trials  held  with  agricultural  s 
machinery  and  implements,  infields  in  the  neigh- 1. 
bourliood  of  Vienna,  or  in  such  places  as  can  be1 
easily  reached  by  the  Exhibition  railway.; 
Agricultural  machines  will  not  be  exhibited  in 
the  machinery-hall,  but  in  a pavilion  specially 
built  for  that  purpose. 

All  machines  intended  for  the  Exhibition,  j 
will  be  admitted  to  the  machinery-hall,  from  theij 
1st  of  February  till  the  15oh  of  April,  1873,3 
inclusive,  and  must  be  set  up  by  the  25th  of] 
April. 

Machines  and  apparatus  arriving  in  pieces,; 
and  consisting  of  heavy  and  bulky  parts,  mustj 
be  set  up  by  the  15th  of  April. 

Slate  is  particularly  desired  to  be  sent  to  thoil 
Exhibition : the  slate  will  stand  a chance  of 
being  sold  with  advantage  at  the  close  of  theij 
Exhibition,  the  Austrian  slate  being  only  fit  for 
roofing. 

It  is  also  desired  by  the  Director-General  that! 
fittings,  show-cases,  cloth  for  the  covering  of.: 
walls,  window-glass,  &c.,  should  be  sent  fromi] 
England  to  Vienna : these  would  be  considered; 
as  Exhibition  objects,  and  sold  at  the  close  o&| 
the  Exhibition. 

Some  time  ago  her  Majesty,  in  pursuance  oJj 
an  invitation  received  from  the  Austrian  Govem-ii 
ment,  .appointed  a Royal  Commission  for  the 
! purpose  of  representing  the  British  and  Colonial:| 
exhibitors ; and  these  commissioners  have  alreadyl 
held  several  meetings,  and  established  their 
offices  at  41,  Parliament- street,  where  Mr.  Philipi 
Cunliffe  Owen,  the  secretary,  will  receive  appli-1 
cations  for  space,  and  give  every  information  aa 
to  the  forwarding,  exhibiting,  and  returning  of< 
the  objects  of  the  Exhibition,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  laid  down.  The  Exhibition  will, 
be  opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  1873,  and  closed 
on  the  31st  of  October  of  the  same  year. 

British  exhibitors  can  communicate  with  theij 
Austrian  Commission  solely  through  the  Com.! 
mission  appointed  for  Great  Britain  and  thdi 
Colonies. 

Lists  of  the  intended  exhibitors  of  the  United! 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  detailed 
plans,  showing  the  space  allotted,  and  of  each 
single  object  to  be  exhibited,  must  be  sent  by 
the  Royal  Commission  to  the  Director-General; 
Baron  Schwarz,  before  the  1st  of  January,  1873,' 
at  the  latest,  so  that  the  exigences  of  the  re-1 
spective  countries  may  be  taken  into  account  ir 
organising  the  interior  arrangements  of  theij 
Exhibition  buildings.  As  the  total  demand  for 
space  must  depend  upon  tho  number  of  indi.j 
vidual  applications  received,  it  is  desirable  that! 
applications  should  be  forwarded  without  delay! 
to  41,  Parliament-sti’eet. 

The  Director  - General  has  entered  inti 
negotiations  with  the  different  railway  andj 
steam  navigation  companies  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  procured  a considerable  reduction 
of  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  objects  for  th«l 
Exhibition,  and  several  of  the  English  railway 
companies  have  already  agreed  with  a praise-;! 
worthy  spirit  to  offer  the  exhibitors  from  thil 
United  Kingdom  similar  facilities  : other  com* 
panies  have  the  matter  under  consideration.  J 

We  will  simply  add,  that  the  exhibitors  ol 
works  of  fine  art  are  exempted  from  any  charge; 
for  space. 
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THE  TRANSFER  OP  LAND. 

Sir  It.  Torrens,  M.P.,  read  a paper  on  the 
“ Transfer  of  Land,”  in  the  Municipal  Land 
Section  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  at 
Plymouth,  from  which  the  following  is  ab- 
stracted : — 

“ The  question  of  applying  to  estates  and  in- 
terests in  land  the  principle  of  conveyancing  by 
registration  of  title  has  frequently  been  dis- 
cussed. I have  undertaken  to  bring  it  again 
under  review,  with  the  additional  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject  through  the  labours  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Land  Transfer  Act  of 
1862  (Lord  Westbury’s),  and  more  recently  by 
the  Parliamentary  returns,  exhibiting  the  work- 
ing of  the  corresponding  Act  in  Ireland  (Record 
of  Titles  Act,  Ireland,  28  and  29  Viet.),  and  by 
the  Blue  Book,  containing  the  reports  of  the 
governors  of  the  Australian  colonies,  testifying 
the  complete  success  of  the  same  principle 
there,  applied  under  a different  method.  I will 
commence  by  endeavouring  to  explain  the  radi- 
cal distinction  between  ‘ conveyancing  by  deed,’ 
and  ‘ conveyancing  by  registration  of  title.’  Title 
by  deed  can  never  be  demonstrated  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact ; it  can  only  be  presented  as  an  in- 
ference more  or  less  probable,  deducible  from 
the  documentary  and  other  evidence  accessible 
at  the  time  being.  Tliis  condition  involves  the 
employment  of  highly  skilled,  and  therefore 
costly  professional  assistance.  Secondly,  an 
element  of  uncertainty  through  the  admitted  pos- 
sibility of  a wrong  inference  being  drawn  from 
the  evidence  even  by  the  most  skilful  convey- 
ancer (2),  and  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
beyond  doubt  that  all  the  evidence  is  fully  and 
clearly  before  him.  Thirdly,  this  examination 
involves  delay,  sometimes  such  delay  as  entirely 
to  frustrate  the  object  of  the  party  dealing; 
and,  lastly  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  cum- 
brous from  the  mass  of  documents  that  have  to 
be  preserved.  In  contrast  to  this,  ‘ title  by  re- 
gistration,’ is  a tangible  ascertained  fact.  The 
entry  in  tho  record  is  conclusive.  There  is 
nothing'to  deduce  or  infer,  or,  in  the  conduct 
of  ordinary  dealings,  to  necessitate  professional 
assistance.  Tho  time  occupied  in  such  dealings 
need  not  exceed  that  required  for  transacting 
the  like  dealings  with  railway  scrip,  or  with  pro- 
perty in  shipping,  and  the  instrument  evidencing 
title  would  rarely  exceed  the  size  of  a sheet  of 
letter-paper.  In  contrast  to  this  I would  refer 
to  the  results  of  ‘ conveyancing  by  registration 
of  titles,’  of  which  we  have  a perfect  example 
in  this  country,  and  in  this  great  commercial 
port.  You  need  not  but  walk  down  to  the 
Custom-house,  and  there  you  may  see  an  ordi- 
nary mercantile  clerk,  without  any  difficulty, 
and  with  perfect  security,  conducting  transfers 
and  mortgages  of  property  in  shipping,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  thus  dealing  with  a vast  pro- 
perty, such  as  that  of  the  Great  Eastern,  would 
not  exceed  half  an  hour.  A few  weeks  back  a 
friend  of  mine  expressed  surprise  at  meeting  a 
gentleman,  whose  arrival  from  Australia  was 
not  expected  for  some  months.  ‘ Yes,’  said  this 
gentleman,  ‘it  is  all  owing  to  that  admirable 
act  of  your  friend  Torrens  that  I am  here  so 
soon.  Only  two  days  before  the  packet  sailed, 
I had  an  offer  for  my  estate.  The  intending  pur- 
chaser went  with  mo  to  the  Lands  Title-office, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  business  was  trans- 
acted. I got  a cheque  for  the  purchase  money, 
and  he  got  an  indefeasible  title  to  the  land,  and 
as  we  did  the  business  ourselves,  the  cost  was 
only  31.  or  41.’  Again,  a gentleman  residing  at 
Lauceston,  Tasmania,  writes  to  me  as  follows  : — 
‘Your  Act  has  proved  a great  blessing  to  us 
here.  Recently  I purchased  a sheep  station  for 
my  son,  and  being  5,000J.  short  of  the  purchase- 
money,  I mortgaged  some  land  for  the  amount. 
The  tranaction  was  completed  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  and  as  I did  the  business  myself,  the 
whole  expense  was  only  15s.,  which,  under,  the 
old  law,  would  have  been  201.  or  301.,  and  I 
Bhould  have  considered  myself  lucky  if  I got  it 
done  under  a month  or  two.’  Official  duties 
connected  with  the  transfer  of  property  in 
shipping  suggested  to  me,  in  1850,  the  feasibility 
of  applying  the  same  method  to  dealings  with 
land,  though  it  was  not  until  1856  that,  failing 
in  my  endeavours  to  induce  any  of  my  pro- 
fessional friends  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  I 
essayed  what,  to  a mere  layman,  was  a 
very  formidable  task,  and  brought  out  my 
scheme  in  the  form  of  a bill — I confess  a very 
defective  one,  as  I too  timidly  followed  the 
language  as  well  as  the  forms  of  my  model,  the 
Shipping  Act.  This  Bill,  in  an  amended  shape, 
was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  South 


Australia/  in  1857,  and  became  law.  In  May, 
1857,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Registration  of 
Title  made  their  report,  and  two  years  later  Lord 
Cairns,  being  then  Solicitor-General,  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  Bills  to  give  effect 
to  the  recommendations  of  that  report,  which 
Bills,  unfortunately  interrupted  in  their  course 
by  a dissolution,  never  passed  into  law.  As  no 
portion  of  the  method  which  I have  been  instru- 
mental in  establishing  in  the  Australian  colonies 
has  worked  with  greater  facility,  or  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  great  advantage  to  the  community 
as  that  which  relates  to  charges  on  land,  I will 
here,  as  briefly  as  possible,  describe  that  method. 
The  old  fiction  of  transferring  the  legal  estate  is 
abolished,  and  the  object  is  accomplished  by  a 
direct  instead  of  by  a circuitous  course.  In  the 
language  of  the  Act,  ‘mortgage  and  encum- 
brance shall  have  effect  as  security,  but  shall  not 
operate  as  a transfer  of  the  land  thereby  charged, 
and  in  case  default  be  made  in  the  payment  of 
the  principal  sum,  interest,  annuity,  or  rent 
charge  thereby  secured,  or  in  the  observance  of 
any  covenant,  and  such  default  be  continued  for 
the  space  of  one  calendar  month,  or  for  such 
other  period  of  time  as  may  therein  for  that  pur- 
pose be  expressly  limited,  the  mortgagee  or  en- 
cumbrancee  may  give  to  the  mortgagor  or  encum- 
brancer notice  in  writing  to  pay  the  money  then 
due  or  owing  on  such  memorandum  of  mortgage 
or  of  encumbrance,  or  to  observe  the  covenants 
therein  expressed,  and  that  sale  will  be  effected 
unless  such  default  be  remedied.’  In  such  case 
the  registered  proprietor  of  the  charge  may 
proceed  to  Bale,  and  should  the  sum  bid  be  in- 
adequate to  cover  the  amount  secured,  he  may 
foreclose  without  further  expense  or  delay,  by 
producing  to  the  registrar  evidence  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  have  been  complied  with. 
In  either  event,  the  registrar  is  required  to 
register  the  proprietor  of  the  charge,  or  his  pur- 
chaser, as  owner  of  the  land.  The  Act  further 
enables  the  proprietor  of  the  charge,  in  such 
case,  to  distrain  or  enter  into  receipt  of  rents 
and  profits.  Charges  are  released  by  memorial 
entered  on  the  appropriate  folium  of  the  register, 
and  upon  the  certificate  or  other  instrument 
evidencing  title,  which  memorial  the  registrar  is 
required  to  make  upon  production  of  receipt  for 
the  sum  of  money,  annuity,  or  rent  charge  ; or 
upon  production  of  evidence  of  the  decease  of 
the  annuitant ; or  that  the  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions upon  the  occurrence  of  which  the  charge 
was  contingent,  have  ceased  to  be  possible.  These 
charges  on  land  are  transferable  by  endorsement 
in  a simple  form,  printed  on  the  back  of  the  in- 
strument, evidencing  the  charge,  and  as  the 
title  is  indefeasible)  they  pass  as  freely  as 
Exchequer  bills  between  parties  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  the  property  to  which  they  attach. 
The  expense  attendant  on  creating  a charge 
is  but  10s.,  the  cost  of  transfer  5s.,  and  of 
release  5s.  Equitable  mortgages  for  the  pur- 
posejof  securing  cash  credit,  and  advances,  for 
fluctuating  amounts,  and  also  when  parties  de- 
sire secrecy,  are  created  under  this  system  with 
a degree  of  security  and  facility  for  realising 
unattainable  under  the  English  law  of  convey- 
ancing, because  the  title  is  indefeasible ; and  so 
long  as  the  banker  retains  the  certificate  of 
registration  of  that  title  no  dealing  therewith 
can  take  place  without  his  consent.  Should  the 
banker  desire  further  to  secure  facilities  for 
realising  on  the  contingency  of  the  death  or 
insolvency  of  his  creditor,  he  may  require  ‘ con- 
tract for  charge,’  duly  executed  on  a prescribed 
printed  form,  to  be  deposited  with  the  certifi- 
cate, either  specifying  a fixed  amount,  or,  as  is 
more  usual,  for  such  sum  as  may  prove  due  on 
balancing  accounts  at  some  future  date,  and  on 
the  occurrence  of  either  of  the  events  above 
referred  to,  he  can,  by  presenting  these  instru- 
ments at  the  registry-office,  convert  his  equitable 
lien  into  a registered  mortgage.  The  amend- 
ments really  necessary  in  order  to  render  this 
Act  of  1862  a true  embodiment  of  the  system  of 
conveyancing  by  registration  of  title,  so  as  to 
put  that  system  fairly  on  its  trial,  may  be  com- 
passed in  a very  few  words.  I will  enumerate 
them  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  First, 
abandoning  the  attempted  compromise  between 
registration  of  title  and  registration  of  assur- 
ances, to  repeal  Clause  63,  which  makes  pro- 
perty in  land  to  pass  upon  execution  of  a deed 
or  instrument,  and  substitute  for  it  the  corre- 
sponding provision  of  the  Australian  Act,  which 
declares  that  estates  and  interests  in  land  shall 
pass  or  be  affected  by  entry  in  the  register; 
and  instruments,  when  executed,  shall  have 
effect  only  as  authority  to  the  officer  to  make 
such  entry,  and  as  contract  between  the  parties. 


Secondly,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  first  placing 
of  land  upon  the  register,  a relaxation  of  the 
stringency  of  the  requirement  of  Section  5,  so  as 
to  allow  the  recording  officer  to  accept  for  regis- 
tration “good  holding  titles,”  in  the  event  of 
non-claim  after  services  of  notices  and  due  ad- 
vertisement. Thirdly,  repeal  of  Section  14,  in 
order  to  substitute  tho  simple  and  effectual 
method  of  recording  by  one  register-book,  with 
instruments  evidencing  title  to  each  separate 
estate  or  interest,  upon  the  model  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  and  as  in  operation  in  Australia ; for 
the  method  by  three  register-books,  with  land 
certificates  and  special  land  certificates,  as  con- 
demned by  Colonel  Leach  and  other  witnesses, 
and  admitted  by  Mr.  Spencer  Follet  to  be  un- 
suitable for  the  conduct  of  business  on  such 
scale  as  would  render  it  of  sufficient  public 
advantage.  Fourthly,  the  abandonment  of  Sec- 
tion 32,  so  far  as  to  exclude  uses  and  trusts  from 
being  disclosed  on  the  register. 

Before  concluding,  the  reader  of  the  paper 
drew  attention  to  a Blue  Book,  recently  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  giving  replies  from  the 
governors  of  the  Australian  colonies  to  a circular 
despatch  of  her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State, 
calling  for  reports  on  the  working  and  progress 
of  the  system  of  conveyancing  by  registration  of 
title  there  in  operation.  The  advantages  derived 
from  this  system  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies,  he  said,  may  be  thus  summed  up.  The 
procedure  is  so  simple  and  ready  of  accomplish- 
ment that  parties  dealing  for  the  most  part 
transact  their  own  business.  A saving  of  19s.  in 
the  pound  sterling  has  been  effected  in  the  cost 
of  conveyancing.  The  wealth  of  the  community 
has  been  increased  by  restoring  to  its  intrinsic 
value,  as  building  sites,  land,  which,  deprived  of 
that  special  character  by  imperfect  evidence  and 
technical  defects  in  title,  lay  waste  and  unpro- 
fitable. The  value  of  land  as  a basis  of  credit 
has  been  raised  by  the  extraordinary  facility  and 
security  with  which  equitable  mortgages  and 
registered  charges  are  effected,  and  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  title  may  be  transferred 
from  hand  to  hand.  Through  the  simplification 
of  titles,  so  that  each  freeholder  stands  in  the 
same  position  as  a grantee  direct  from  the  Crown, 
the  risks  of  Chancery  suits  have  been  reduced  to 
a minimum,  and  a ready  and  inexpensive  proce- 
dure in  foreclosure  and  ejectment  has  been  ob- 
tained. He  earnestly  desired  to  see  those  bene- 
fits participated  in  by  the  landowners  of  this 
country. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

Selby  School  of  Art. — The  first  annual  meeting 
of  this  school  has  been  held  in  the  Public  Room, 
Selby,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.  About  a year  ago  an  art  class  in 
connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington,  was  established  in  this  town, 
and  has  been  so  successful  that  the  committee 
decided  to  commemorate  the  first  anniversary  by 
combining  a soiree  and  an  exhibition  of  prize  and 
other  drawings.  They  obtained  the  consent  of 
Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  to  preside  on  the  occa- 
sion; and  contributions  of  works  of  art  were 
so  liberally  offered,  that  a notable  display  was 
offered.  So  valuable  a collection  has  never 
before  been  exhibited  to  a Selby  public,  and 
would  itself  be  amply  sufficient  to  form  an  ini. 
structive  exhibition.  In  addition  to  this,  the  com- 
mittee have  been  intrusted,  by  private  owners, 
with  some  valuable  paintings,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  School  of  Art  and  Science. 
The  fourteenth  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  successful  students  in  connexion  with  this 
school  has  taken  place  in  the  Music  Room  at  the 
Royal  Pavilion.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  J.  Cordy  Bur. 
rows,  presided.  There  was  a very  good  attend- 
ance of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils. 
In  presenting  the  first  annual  report  in  which 
the  Committee  have  had  to  record  any  proceed- 
ing in  connexion  with  the  Science  branch,  the 
Committee 

“ congratulate  the  subscribers  to  the  institution  and  the 
public  of  Brighton  on  the  great  extension  of  their  opera- 
tions during  the  past  year.  It  would  be  unjust  [continues 
the  report]  if  they  did  not  state  that  this  result  is  to  be 
ascribed  entirely  to  the  capacity  and  energy  of  tho  head- 
master, Mr.  Alexander  Fisher While  there  has 

been  a moderate  increase  in  the  numbers,  the  improve- 
ment in  results  is  much  more  marked. 

The  Committee  regret  exceedingly  to  stato  that  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  accommodation  allorded  by  the  room  in 
which  the  school  is  at  present  carried  on  has  caused  the 
number  attending  the  classes  to  have  been  very  much  less 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  Artizan  Class 
would  probably  nearly  double  its  present  numbers  if  there 
were  sufficient  space.  The  Committee  will  use  their  ut- 
most exertions  during  the  ensuing  year  to  obtain  improved 
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accommodation.  To  attain  success  in  this  object,  the  co- 
operation of  the  public,  of  the  local  authorities,  and  of  the 
Government  is  necessary.  That  of  the  latter  is  certain, 
conditionally  on  the  two  former  being  afforded : and  when 
it  is  generally  known  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  rank 
the  town  now  takes,  both  in  reference  to  population  and 
as  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes,  it 
possesses  no  School  of  Science  at  all,  and  a School  of  Art 
most  meagre  in  its  appointments,  and  probably  more  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  capabilities  than  any  in  England ; that 
at  a time  when  the  need  of  education,  and  especially  of 
technical  education,  is  being  so  fully  recognised)  numbers 
in  Brighton,  anxious  to  acquire  this  education,  are  actually 
driven  away  from  the  doors  of  the  school  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient accommodation — it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee  to  establish  a Science  and  Art 
Educational  Institution  worthy  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  town  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  will  be  so 
far  seconded  by  the  help  of  the  municipality  and  the 
pecuniary  support  of  the  public  as  to  meet  with  full 
success  at  an  early  date.” 

P Maidstone  School  of  Art— An  exhibition  of 
drawings  and  paintings  executed  during  the  past 
year  by  students  of  this  school  has  been  held, 
the  works  being  arranged  in  the  corridor  leading 
to  the  concert-hall  of  the  Corn  Exchange.  On 
the  whole,  both  drawings  and  paintings  seem  to 
have  been  carefully  and  conscientiously  executed, 
and  several  displayed  signs  of  talent.  The  lady 
students  bear  off  a fair  share  of  the  honours  of 
the  year,  and  they  were  particularly  successful 
in  carrying  away  the  local  prizes.  The  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  took  place  at  the  Concert-hall. 
Mr.  W.  Hart  Dyke,  M.P.,  presided.  The  report 
says,  “ The  committee,  in  presenting  their  fourth 
report,  would  call  to  mind  that  it  is  fast  approach- 
ing five  years  since  these  art-classes  were  first 
commenced  in  Maidstone ; and  while  they  have 
to  regret  that  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
do  not  continue  to  support  the  effort  as  they 
might,  by  sending  their  sons  and  daughters  for 
instruction,  they  rejoice  to  say  the  artizans  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  great  advantages 
offered  by  well  maintaining  their  numbers.” 

The  Southampton  School  of  Art  and  its  Head 
Master.  There  has  for  some  time  been  an  unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding  between  the  council  of 
the  Hartley  Institution  and  the  head-master  of 
the  art-school,  Mr.  Baker,  which  has  eventuated 
in  a public  meeting,  at  whichMr.  Baker  explained 
the  causes  of  difference,  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed,  urging  an  inquiry  into  the 
present  position  of  the  Hartley  Institution,  and 
how  far,  as  at  present  conducted,  it  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  town  in  respect  to  its  foun- 
dation ; thanking  members  of  its  council  for 
their  efforts ; and  pledging  the  meeting  to  use 
every  exertion  to  establish  a new  school  of  art 
under  Mr.  Baker,  in  connexion  with  South 
Kensington. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

In  the  architects’  department  the  following 
appointments  have  been  determined  on : — One 
chief  draughtsman  at  200Z.  per  annum,  two  senior 
draughtsmen  at  1401.,  one  senior  draughtsman 
at  1201.,  four  junior  draughtsmen  at  801.,  and  one 
writing  clerk  at  80 1.  per  annum.  The  annual 
cost  of  this  staff  would  be  less  than  that  pre- 
viously recommended,  by  26Z.  The  committee 
obtained  the  necessary  power  to  carry  out  their 
recommendation. 

The  following  architects  have  been  invited  to 
submit  designs  in  competition  for  the  proposed 
building  for  the  London  School  Board  on  the 
Thames  Embankment : — Mr.  Blomfield,  Sir  Dir-by 
Wyatt,  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  and  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott. 


LEAD  ON  CATHEDRAL  ROOFS. 

With  reference  to  the  danger  attending  the 
use  of  solder  for  mending  cathedral  roofs,  the 
clerk  of  works  at  Lincoln  Cathedral  says : — 
“The  method  of  laying  on  lead  is  to  have 
the  sheets  of  a reasonable  size,  which  should 
never  exceed  12  ft.  long,  and  the  narrower  they 
can  be  conveniently  put  in,  the  better  the  work, 
and  jthe  .less  liable  to  be  affected  by  sudden 
changes  in  the  temperature.  In  the  lining  of 
gutters  proper  drips  should  be  provided,  not 
greater  than  12  ft.  apart : 8 ft.  would  be  better. 
The  mode  of  covering  roofs  is  to  use  what  is 
technically  termed  tabs ; that  is,  square  pieces 
of  lead  of  about  6 in.  These  are  nailed  on  to  the 
boarding  of  the  roof  at  the  meeting  of  two  sheets, 
having  their  edges  turned  up  about  4 in.  each. 
These  edges  are  turned  with  the  tabs  into  a roll, 
forming  a complete  protection  to  the  roof  below 
om  the  rain.  The  tabs  used  for  steep  roofs  are 
more  numerous  than  for  flat  ones,  for  the  reason 
down  ^ *ea<^  ^as  a g^ter  tendency  to  slide 

In  some  recasting  that  was  done  early  in  this 


year  I took  an  account  of  the  cost  of  the  labour, 
and  found  that,  with  coals  added,  the  cost  was 
less  than  three-fourths  of  a penny  per  foot  super. 
I am,  therefore,  satisfied  that  it  is  less  expensive 
to  have  the  lead  taken  off  and  recast  whenever 
it  becomes  bad  than  to  endeavour  to  mend  it 
with  solder,  for  with  solder  there  is  a perpetual 
expense  and  a leaky  roof.” 


WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

It  has  been  customary,  for  some  years  past, 
on  the  occasion  of  each  returning  Festival,  to 
detail,  for  the  information  of  readers,  the  archi- 
tectural condition  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  restoration  which  has  been 
so  long  in  hand.  Although  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  record  the  completion  of  the  works, 
it  is  satisfactory  now  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
year  1873  will  probably  witness  the  re-opening 
of  the  entire  cathedral  in  its  completely  restored 
condition.  Meanwhile  we  collate  a few  notes  of 
what  has  been  done  in  and  upon  the  building 
since  the  last  assembly  of  the  three  choirs  in 
Worcester. 

In  the  December  following  the  Festival  of 
1869  the  new  peal  of  bells  arrived,  and  were 
hoisted  into  position  in  the  renovated  tower. 
They  were  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Taylor 
& Co.,  of  Loughborough,  and  their  total  weight 
is  221  cwt.  3 qrs.  22  lb.,  besides  the  great  clock- 
bell,  which  weighs  4J  tons.  There  are  twelve 
bells  which  ring  in  peal,  and  a small  extra  bell 
for  the  quarter  chimes.  A new  clock,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Denison,  Q.C.,  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Joyce,  of  Whitchurch,  has  since  been  added  j 
and  to  complete  the  aiTangement  in  the  tower, 
Mr.  Aid.  Lea  presented  a set  of  chimes.  They 
have  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gillott  & 
Bland,  of  Croydon,  will  play  twenty-eight  tunes, 
and  will  cost  between  4001.  and  5001.  The 
chimes  will  be  completed  in  two  or  three 
months.  The  cost  of  the  clock  and  bells  was 
nearly  6,000Z. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contracts  for  the  work  already  done 
had  exhausted  the  available  funds,  and  that  after 
an  expenditure  of  50,0001.  another  sum  of 
15,0001.  would  be  required  to  place  the  cathe- 
dral in  a complete  state  of  restoration.  At  this 
point  Earl  Dudley  stepped  in,  and  early  in  the 
year  1870  made  the  offer  to  complete  at  his  own 
expense  the  entire  restoration  of  the  cathedral, 
provided  that  structure  was  never  again  used  for 
the  purpose  of  a musical  festival.  Earl  Dudley’s 
proposal  was  declined,  after  which  his  lordship 
made  another  offer,  wherein  he  proposed  to  give 
5,000Z.  towards  the  restoration,  on  condition  that 
the  remaining  10,0001.  should  be  raised  by  the 
city  and  county  during  the  next  three  years. 
Within  less  than  three  weeks  nearly  11,0001. 
were  raised,  besides  Earl  Dudley’s  donation. 
The  amount  was  contributed  by  only  130  sub- 
scribers. Among  the  first  works  done  in  conse- 
quence of  this  successful  movement  was  the 
relaying  of  the  floors  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and 
aisles  with  a new  pavement  of  stone  and  marble, 
in  large  quatrefoil  patterns.  The  next  thing 
undertaken  was  the  decoration  of  the  choir-roof, 
which  had  been  previously  scraped  till  it  pre- 
sented the  bare  masonry  only.  Messrs.  Hard- 
man, of  Birmingham,  undertook  this  work. 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  of  London,  under- 
took the  execution  of  the  new  stalls,  screens, 
wood-carving,  &c.,  of  the  choir.  This  work  is 
not  yet  completed.  This  information  we  have 
condensed  from  the  Worcester  Herald. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  has  presented 
an  episcopal  throne,  at  a cost  of  3001.,  but  this 
has  not  yet  been  erected,  nor  have  all  the  choir- 
screens  and  grilles  been  raised.  A pavement  of 
Devonshire  marbles,  Greek  green,  and  encaustic 
tiles,  is  now  being  laid  down  in  the  choir,  by 
Messrs.  Poole  & Co.,  of  London,  at  a cost  of 
1,1001.  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  is  supplying 
the  metal-work. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  festival,  the  work 
of  repairing  the  nave  and  north  porch  will  be 
commenced,  and  handsome  gates  will  be  erected 
in  the  porch.  Gas  will  be  introduced  to  the 
cathedral  for  evening  service ; it  is  to  be  laid  on 
in  string  courses  on  the  walls  and  piers  of  the 
nave,  and  lofty  standards  in  the  ohoir.  A new 
organ,  by  Hill,  of  London,  will  be  ready  for  the 
re-opening  of  the  choir  and  nave.  It  is  stated 
that  Government  has  made  a grant  for  the  re- 
storation of  King  Jolin’s  tomb,  and  Prince 
Arthur’s  mortuary  chapel. 

Among  the  exterior  improvements  of  the  pre- 
cincts, the  visitor  will  be  pleased  to  note  the 


clearing  of  the  college  yard  of  building  mate, 
rials,  sheds,  and  rubbish ; the  levelling  of  the 
ground,  and  the  appearance  of  a nicely -kept 
turf,  which  is  by  far  the  most  appropriate  set- 
ting for  architecture.  At  the  west  end  the  old 
house,  formerly  occupied  by  Canon  Benson,  has 
been  destroyed,  and  a better  view  opened  for 
that  end  of  the  cathedral ; but  a portion  of  the 
remains,  of  Early  Norman  date,  has  been  allowed 
to  stand  as  a relic.  A new  pathway  of  stone 
has  been  laid  down  from  the  western  entrance, 
communicating  right  and  left  with  the  college 
precincts. 


SEWER  GAS  AND  LEAD  PIPES. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  soil-pipes  should  be 
made  of  pure  lead,  and  not  of  the  compound 
which  is  used  in  many  lead-mills,  and  which 
contains  a mixture  of  different  kinds  of  old 
metal,  such  as  old  spoons,  portions  of  what  is 
called  Britannia  metal,  zinc,  &c.,  collected  by 
marine-store  dealers  and  many  others  who  buy 
and  trade  in  old  metals.  Many  tons  of  this 
compound  are  melted  and  cast  into  pigs  and  other 
shapes,  and  sold  to  the  lead-mills,  where  it  is 
manufactured  into  pipes,  sheets,  &c.  I do  not 
doubt  the  efficiency  of  these  sheets  and  pipes  for 
ordinary  water-pipes,  gas-pipes,  flashing,  &o., 
where  there  is  no  chemical  action ; but  I think 
the  particles  of  zinc,  &c.,  will  be  strongly  acted 
upon  by  the  gases  arising.  I have  detected  this 
in  pipes  made  from  this  mixture  of  metals 
used  in  our  paper  works  in  this  locality, 
which  our  plumbers  have  called  being  honey, 
combed ; whereas  the  pipes  made  from  pure,  or 
what  we  call  virgin  lead,  have  not  been  so.  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  mix. 
ture  of  metals  named  is  used  at  all  lead-mills, 
as  many  use  lead  direct  from  the  mines  or  the 
smelters,  and  any  of  the  lead-mills  will  supply 
sheets  or  pipes  made  from  pure  lead,  if  specially 
ordered,  and  which  is  certainly  preferable  to  the 
compound  before  named.  I should  be  glad  tc 
hear  some  suggestions  with  respect  to  a substi- 
tute  for  leaden  soil-pipes.  I am  convinced  by 
experience  that  iron  soil-pipes  are  corrosive  and 
offensive.  A Plumber. 


REMOVAL  OF  CITY  CHURCHES. 

The  old  City  churches  are  one  after  another 
disappearing  under  the  influence  of  street  im- 
provements and  other  kindred  causes.  It  is  now 
stated  that  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company  are 
about  to  deal  with  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Outwich, 
by  removing  the  church,  selling  the  site,  and 
applying  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  together  with 
the  tithes,  to  the  endowment  of  churches  where 
they  are  wanted ; and  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul’s  are  dealing  in  a similar  manner  with 
St.  Peter-le-Poer,  the  aiTangement  being  that  on 
the  next  avoidance  of  the  rectory  the  income  is 
to  be  paid  towards  the  augmentation  of  the  bene- 
fices of  several  churches  in  St.  Pancras,  and  125 1 ' 
per  annum  to  St.  Mary,  Charterhouse.  All. 
hallows,  Staining,  is  also  to  be  removed. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  SOUTH  YORK- ! 
SHIRE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

The  spacious  asylum  erected  in  Wadsley  Park, 
near  Sheffield,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
pauper  lunatics  of  the  West  Riding,  has  beer 
formally  opened.  The  building  is  situate  on  thf 
western  slope  of  the  Don  Valley,  half-waj 
between  Wadsley  and  Onghtibridge,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  structures  near  Sheffield.  It  rises 
in  three  great  blocks — a central  edifice,  with 
wings  at  right  angles,  which  communicate  with 
each  other  by  corridors.  The  estate  comprises 
about  163  acres,  purchased  at  a cost  of  23,0001* 
so  that  there  will  be  ample  ground  for  recreative 
purposes,  as  well  as  to  afford  the  inmates  healths 
ful  employment.  The  building  altogether  will 
cost  fully  100,0001.  Mr.  B.  Hartley,  of  Ponte, 
fract,  the  West  Riding  Surveyor,  was  the  archi- 
tect ; and  Messrs.  Robert  Neill  & Sons,  Man- 
chester, were  the  contractors.  The  engineering 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  G.  Haden  & 
Sons,  Trowbridge.  Mr.  Ryall  has  acted  as 
general  manager  ; and  Mr.  D.  Kershaw  as  clerk 
of  the  works. 

At  a meeting  of  magistrates  and  others  af 
luncheon  after  the  opening,  Mr.  Stanhope,  M.P.* 
in  proposing  the  health  of  the  architect,  referred 
to  several  improvements  made  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  building,  the  principal  of 
which  was  that  they  had  none  of  the  old- 
fashioned  gloomy  passages,  with  rooms  which  id 
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ivas  impossible  to  light,  opening  from  them  on 
jach  side.  Every  room  in  the  asylum  had  a 
vindow  on  one  side  and  a fire-place  on  the  other, 
md  he  believed  that  in  the  end  was  the  most 
limple  and  cheap  style  of  building  that  could 
36  adopted,  although  the  effect  on  the  outBide 
night  be  rather  grand.  Altogether,  it  was  as 
sheap  a building  as  could  well  be  put  together, 
[hey  had  been  fortunate  in  getting  hold  of  a 
latisfactory  contractor  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
STeill,  of  Manchester,  a gentleman  who  occupied 
i>  high  position  in  that  city,  and  who  had  carried 
hrough  the  work  most  conscientiously.  He 
leserved  all  praise.  Mr.  Neill,  by  the  appliance 
>f  machinery,  had  been  able  to  utilise  the  clay 
vhich  was  [got  in  excavating  the  foundations  of 
he  asylum.  The  whole  of  the  bricks  of  which 
he  building  was  composed  had  been  made  out 
if  the  excavations,  and  there  were  a great  many 
aft  over,  sufficient  to  go  on  with  another  ward, 
pinch  he  feared  would  very  shortly  have  to  be 
mt  in  hand.  He  proposed  the  health  of  Mr. 
Hartley,  the  architect,  whose  labours  had  been 
xtremely  great ; and  of  Mr.  Kershaw,  the  clerk 
f works,  who  had  also  efficiently  performed  his 
aty.  


SOMERSET  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this 
ociety  has  been  held  in  the  great  hall  of 
launton  Castle.  There  was  a good  attendance 
f members  and  others  interested  in  archaaology . 
ho  large  room  contained  a considerable  number 
f ancient  and  valuable  manuscripts,  historical 
elics,  and  other  interesting  objects,  lent  for  the 
ccasion  by  members  and  friends  of  the  society. 
Jr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  took  the  chair. 

The  Provost  of  Eton  proposed,  and  Mr.  R.  K.  M. 
Ung,  seconded,  the  election  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford, 
P.G.S.,  as  president,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
■em.  con.  Mr.  Sanford  then  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Jones,  M.  A.,  read  the  report  of  the 
ouncil,  which  stated  that  the  indexes  to  the 
hree  principal  record-books  at  Wells  Cathedral 
rould  be  copied,  together  with  the  contempo- 
jneous  marginal  notes,  and  published  in  the 
roceedings  of  the  society.  The  council  had 
ppointed  a committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
romoters  of  a legislative  measure  for  the  pro- 
motion and  preservation  of  historical  monuments. 

The  report  having  been  adopted,  the  chairman 
elivered  an  interesting  address,  in  the  course  of 
'hich  he  remarked  that  three  great  works 
E repair  of  their  ancient  monuments  were  ap- 
roaching  completion.  First,  the  west  front 
P their  cathedral  was  sufficiently  advanced  to 
aable  them  to  judge  somewhat  of  the  effect, 
le  said,  that  in  some  respects  this  was  at  present 
isappointing.  In  the  next  place,  the  fair  form 
c the  spire  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff  pointed 
eavenward  over  the  bustle  and  commercial 
Btivity  of  the  great  city  of  which  its  parish 
)rms  a virtual  portion.  It  was  a noble  finish, 
id  a noble  work  of  repair  honestly  and  patiently 
irried  on  through  many  years.  The  stone  ceiling 
: the  nave  of  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
ath,  was  worthy  of  the  golden  age  of  English 
lulting.  After  remarking  that  St.  James’s, 
aunton,  would  now  rise  in  simple  and  graceful 
nitation  of  St.  Mary’s,  the  chairman  went  into 

long  and  interesting  argument  respecting 
eology  and  natural  history,  which  was  listened 
) with  great  attention. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  followed  with  a paper  on 
Taunton  Castle,”  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
ie  structure  stands  upon  one  of  the  many  low 
ummocks  of  gravel,  often  with  a face  of  red 
larle,  which  rise  out  of  the  extensive  fen  lands 
E that  singular  district,  and  which,  before  agri- 
ilture  drained  the  marshes,  was  more  in- 
Boessible  than  even  the  hill  fortresses  of  the 
pper  country.  Upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
one, — the  river  whence  the  town  derives  its 
ime, — the  celebrated  leader  and  lawgiver  of 
ie  West  Saxons  was  reported  to  have  established 
imself  in  702,  while  engaged  in  securing  his 
ontier  against  the  Western  Britons,  who  still 
laintained  a footing  in  the  border-ground  east 
: the  Tamar,  and  among  the  Brendon  and 
uantock  Hills,  holding  probably  the  camps 
hich  still  remained  but  little  altered  by  the 
.pse  of  1,000  or  1,100  years.  That  seemed  to 
ave  been  the  origin  of  the  town  of  Taunton. 
i the  sequel  of  his  paper  Mr.  Clark  gave 
)tne  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  castle 
: Taunton. 

Subsequently  the  castle,  the  Church  of  St. 
[ary  Magdalene,  the  priory,  and  the  Grammar- 
ffiool  were  visited,  and  in  the  evening  there 
as  a luncheon  at  the  London  Hotel. 


The  evening  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
Castle  Hall,  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Sanford, 
and  the  body  of  the  chief  hall  was  quite 
thronged.  Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
gave  an  address,  illustrated  by  charts,  on  the 
“ Ancient  Geography  of  the  West  of  England.” 
Mr.  Freeman  (the  ex-president  of  the  society) 
read  a treatise  upon  the  history  and  work  of 
Ine,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  Ine  raised 
Taunton  as  a bulwark  against  the  Britons,  and 
gave  the  western  part  of  his  dominions  the  first 
bishop  of  their  own,  and  placed  the  holy  Eald- 
helm  in  the  church  of  Sherborne,  which  he 
founded.  He  was  the  second  founder  of  British 
Glastonbury,  and  the  first  founder  of  English 
Wells. 

On  Wednesday  the  first  excursion  was  taken. 
Hestercombe  and  the  quarries  of  syenitic  granite 
were  visited.  Mr.  W.  A.  Jones,  who  is  one  of  the 
hon  secs,  of  the  Society,  pointed  out  the  junction 
of  the  syenitic  granite  with  the  -Devonian  strata. 
Mr.  R.  K.  M.  King  read  an  account  of  the  rock, 
written  of  in  Comer’s  Geological  Survey.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  pointed  out  fragments  of  the 
old  hall  of  Hestercombe,  constructed  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  The  minstrels’  gallery  and  pic- 
tures attracted  much  attention.  A paper  upon 
the  history  of  the  family  having  been  read  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Hugo,  a move  was  next  made  for 
Kingston  Church,  which  Mr.  Parker  described. 
Luncheon,  in  the  adjacent  schoolroom,  provided 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Surtees,  having  been  partaken  of, 
Norton  Fitzwarren  Church,  and  the  camp  lying 
above,  were  then  inspected. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  W.  A.  Jones  read 
a paper  on  “ The  Customs  of  the  Manor  of 
Taunton  Deane ; ” the  Rev. , W.  Tuckwell,  head 
master  of  the  College  School,  one  “ On  the  Flora 
of  the  Quantocks;”  the  Rev.  J.  Coleman,  one 
“ On  the  Old  Register  of  the  Parish  of  Stoke 
St.  Gregory ; ” and  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo,  one  “ On 
St.  Margaret’s  Hospital,  Taunton,”  built  about 
the  year  1270. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Patton’s  request  that  the  next 
meeting  might  be  at  Sherborne,  Mr.  Jones  pro- 
mised the  council’s  consideration  of  the  point, 
but  gave  reasons  why  Wells  should  be  selected. 


abbreviated  form)  on  the  monument  of  the  famous  John 
de  Warenne,  seventh  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  died  in  130-1,  and 
was  buried  before  the  high  altar  in  the  Priory  of  Lewes. 
It  is  printed  by  Dugdale  (not  very  correctly)  in  his 
Baronage,  vol.  i.,  p.  80,  from  the  Lewes  Cartulary,  which 
is  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  Yespas.  F.  xxv.” 


SUNDERLAND  SCHOOLS,  AND 
COMPETITION. 

The  Clerk  said  they  had,  in  answer  to  their  advertise- 
ment, received  thirty-four  architects’  plans,  competing 
for  the  prizes  of  20/.,  10/.,  and  51.  offered  by  the  Boara 
for  the  best  designs  for  schools  to  be  erected  on  a sito  in 
James  Williams- street.  The  plans  have  been  catalogued, 
and  were  now  on  view  at  the  Grange  School,  where  they 
would  remain  during  the  week.) 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  examined  all  the  plans  very 
carefully,  and  he  thought  they  had  obtained  a very  fine 
collection.  In  awarding  the  premiums,  they  must,  of 
course,  consider  what  was  best  for  their  own  locality  and 
requirements,  and,  as  far  as  he  had  seen,  he  thought  there 
were  eight  or  ten  plans  which  would  be  found  very  suit- 
able. lie  suggested  that  the  Board  should  be  divided  into 
two  committees  of  six  each,  one  committee  to  decide  on  the 
best  block  plan,  and  the  other  on  the  best  elevation. 

The  chairman's  suggestion  was  agreed  to. 


Sir, — Under  the  impression  that  the  above 
extract  may  be  of  some  service  to  you,  as 
showing  the  manner  matters  are  being  conducted 
here  by  the  local  School  Board,  I would  draw 
your  attention  to  the  parts  in.  italic  in  the  report 
of  the  meeting,  with  a view  to  the  noticing  of 
the  absurdity  of  selecting  separate  elevations 
and  block  plans. 

The  plans  have  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public  for  inspection,  and  after  careful  review 
any  person  competent  at  plans  may  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  as  to  the  class  of  competitors 
who  have  contributed  their  efforts.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  three 
designs  which  meet  the  requirements  of  an  ele- 
mentary school,  or  that  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  so  that  the  Board  are  likely  to  fall 
lamentably  short  of  what  they  expected  for 
their  money.  I have  examined  the  plans,  and 
find  that  the  more  showy  or  well  got  up  are  the 
elevations,  the  less  are  the  plans  belonging  to 
them  adapted  to  schools  of  the  class  required. 

N ON-COMPETITOR. 


STABLES  IN  WESTMINSTER. 

Extensive  stabling  has  been  erected,  with  a 
frontage  towards  Buckingham-row,  Westminster, 
for  Lord  Auckland,  consisting  of  stalls,  loose 
boxes,  double  and  single  coach-houses,  and 
living-rooms  for  servants  above.  The  elevation 
towards  Buckingham-row,  in  the  Domestic 
Gothio  style  of  architecture,  is  built  of  white 
Gault  brick,  with  moulded  strings,  and  relieving 
arches  of  yellow  malms,  having  an  entrance- 
archway, which  is  protected  from  the  road  by 
light  wrought-iron  gates.  A small  gablet  rises 
above  the  entranoe-arch,  containing  a floriated 
circle,  in  which  are  carved  in  bas-relief  the  crest 
and  monogram  of  the  owner.  The  gablet  is 
finished  with  a top  stone,  surmounted  by  a light 
finial  of  ironwork.  In  the  interior,  pine,  stained 
and  varnished,  is  used  for  all  skirtings,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  Vieille  Montagne  zinc. 
The  site  of  the  present  building  formed  the 
subject  of  a law-suit  between  Lord  Auckland  and 
the  Westminster  District  Board  of  Works.  That 
body,  thinking  it  its  duty  to  deprive  him  of  at 
least  20  ft.  of  his  land,  and  refusing  him  compen- 
sation, lost  the  day,  both  in  the  first  case,  before 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  and  on  the  appeal,  before 
the  Lords  Justices. 

The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Wagner, 
builder,  for  1,1201.,  and  he  has  carried  out  the 
works.  Mr.  William  Scott  Champion  is  the 
architect. 


THE  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  TOMB  OF  THE 
BLACK  PRINCE,  CANTERBURY. 

This  inscription  is  ascribed  by  Dean  Stanley 
and  others  to  the  Black  Prince  himself.  Sir  F. 
Madden  writes  to  the  Times  : — 

“ What  authority  the  Dean  of  Westminster  may  have 
for  the  above  assertion  I am  ignorant,  but  I beg  to  point 
out  (what  has  hitherto  escaped  notice)  that  the  epitaph  in 
question  is  borrowed,  with  a few  variations,  from  the 
anonymous  French  translation  of  the  Clericalis  Disciplina 
of  Petrus  Alphousus,  composed  between  the  years  1106 
and  1110.  In  the  original  Latin  work  it  may  bo  found  at 
page  196,  pnrt  I.,  of  the  edition  printed  in  1824  for  the 
8oci6tiS  des  Bibliophiles  Franfais.  The  French  version  is 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  entitled  Castoiement  d'un 
Fere  d son  Fils.  It  was  first  printed  by  Barbazan  in  1760, 
and,  more  completely,  by  Meon  in  1808,  in  whose  edition 
the  epitaph  may  be  read,  page  196,  under  the  heading  of 
‘D'un  Philosophe  qui  passoit  parmi  un  Cimetiere.’  The 
Black  Prince,  however,  is  not  the  only  distinguished  per- 
sonage who  has  availed  himself  of  this  inscription,  for 
more  than  half  ahentury  previously  it  was  placed  (in  an 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  TRADES 
MOVEMENT. 

On  Saturday  in  last  week  the  delegations  from 
the  London  carpenters  and  joiners,  who  have  had 
the  carrying  out  of  the  recent  movement  and 
strike  for  the  “ nine  hours  and  the  ninepence,” 
was  virtually  dissolved,  and  the  central  committee 
all  retired  from  office,  the  treasurer,  secretary, 
and  the  two  auditors  alone  remaining  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  the  audited  balance-sheet  of 
the  movement.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  central 
committee,  however,  was,  unhappily,  to  declare 
that  they  looked  upon  the  recent  compromise  be- 
tween the  masters’  committee  and  their  deputa- 
tion, not  as  a final  settlement  of  the  claims  put 
forth  in  their  memorial,  but  more  in  the  nature  of 
an  armistice,  leaving  the  trade  free  to  renew  its 
efforts  in  favour  of  the  full  terms  of  the  memorial 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  The  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  call  together  a new  dele- 
gation from  all  societies,  shops,  and  jobs,  to 
assemble  on  Thursday  evening  in  this  week, 
having  for  its  object  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  new 
agreement  in  those  firms — about  forty  in  num- 
ber— who  continue  working  on  the  old  system 
of  56£  hours,  at  8d.  per  hour ; the  extension  of 
the  union  organisation  throughout  London ; and 
the  laying  down  a plan  of  action  for  renewing 
the  movement  to  obtain  the  51  hours  at  9d.  per 
hour  in  the  spring  of  next  year,  should  the  state 
of  business  justify  such  action  being  taken. 

A serious  complication  has  arisen  between  the 
Master  Builders’  Association  and  the  Masons’ 
Society.  It  appears  that  in  the  agreement  made 
between  the  committee  of  masters’  and  the 
masons’  deputation,  they  were  to  leave  off  work 
at  12  o’clock  on  Saturdays  all  the  year  round, 
but  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  other 
trades  specifies  1 o’clock  as  the  leaving-off  hour 
on  Saturday  during  the  winter  months.  The 
masons’  deputation  made  no  distinct  arrange, 
ment  with  the  masters’  committee  as  to  payment 
for  overtime,  it  having  been  a recognised  custom 
in  the  trade  that  all  overtime  worked  by  masons 
beyond  the  regular  working  hours  each  day  was 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a half  for  every 
hour  up  to  10  p.m.,  and  double  time  up  to 
6 a.m.  The  agreements  made  with  the  car- 
penters and  the  other  trades  inolude  arrange- 
ments for  overtime,  and  its  payment  at  the  rate 
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of  Id.  extra  for  the  first  hour  after  5 p.m.,  at 
the  rate  of  2d.  per  hour  extra  for  the  next  two 
hours,  and  time  and  a half  afterwards.  Thus 
the  payment  for  overtime  to  be  made  to  the 
other  trades  is  considerably  less  than  the  amount 
now  secured  by  the  masons.  The  masters  have 
called  upon  the  masons  to  accept  these  terms  as 
regards  the  hour  for  leaving  off  on  Saturday  and 
overtime  payment,  and  to  modify  their  agree- 
ment accordingly.  This  the  masons’  committee 
have  refused  to  do,  and  have  further  informed 
the  masters  that  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
tamper  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  or  to 
infringe  upon  the  recognised  payment  for  over- 
time received  by  the  masons,  would  be  resisted 
by  the  whole  power  of  their  society.  A general 
meeting  of  the  masons,  held  on  Friday  in  last 
week,  endorsed  the  action  and  letter  of  their 
committee. 

As  to  the  cost  to  the  masons  of  the  lock-out 
and  strike,  it  appeal’s  from  their  balance-sheet 
that  the  three  weeks’  lock-out  and  strike  cost 
the  masons  close  upon  8301.  A sum  of  521Z.  2s., 
being  2s.  a day  from  1 to  17  days,  was  disbursed 
for  “ dispute  pay”  amongst  428  members  of  the 
Operative  Stonemasons’  Society  of  England  and 
Wales,  most,  if  not  all,  of  whom  were  also  in- 
cluded in  the  439  members  who  shared  in  three 
dividends,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
151?.  5s.  6d.  obtained  from  levies  and  subscrip- 
tions ; and  191  non-members  received  52Z.  Is.  6d. 
from  the  same  source.  After  the  settlement 
with  the  employers  on  July  5th,  12  members 
and  9 non-members  were  “withdrawn”  from 
work  to  enforce  the  new  terms,  the  former  re- 
ceiving 61.  and  the  latter  8Z.  13s.  4d.  from  levies, 
or  2s.  8d.  a day,  the  time  ranging  from  1 to  18 
days.  The  charge  for  collection  and  distribu- 
tion was  89Z.  19s.  7sd. — viz.,  executive,  43Z.  4s. ; 
deputation,  16f.  5s.  lid. ; printing  and  sta- 
tionery, 16Z.  15s.  9d. ; postage  and  telegrams, 
3Z.  Is.  6d. ; hire  of  rooms,  21.  7s. ; newspapers, 
13s.  lid. ; and  auditors,  71.  11s.  6d.  The 
receipts  comprised  537?.  5s.  3d.  from  the  C.  C. 
{central  committee)  of  the  society;  112Z.  19s. 
from  levies  of  3s.  per  week  upon  men  working 
in  the  London  district ; 34Z.  4s.  from  a sixpenny 
levy;  and  162Z.  17s.  7id.  from  general  subscrip- 
tions; making  a total  of  847Z.  5s.  lOid.  The 
number  of  men  locked  out  and  on  strike  em- 
braced in  the  account  was  a little  over  550. 
There  are  from  IS, 000  to  20,000  members  en- 
rolled in  the  society  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  masons  are  probably  the  most 
highly  organised  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
building  trade  in  London. 

The  turnout  of  the  masons,  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  carpenters,  joiners,  -painters,  and 
labourers  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Corbett 
& M'Clymont,  has  suspended  some  of  the 
building  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
West  Brompton  and  Earl’s-court,  where  for 
some  time  past  residences  of  a superior  class 
have  been  springing  up  in  all  directions.  It 
was  upon  a part  of  this  work  the  four  hundred 
and  seventy  men  and  boys  now  on  strike 
were  engaged  up  to  Saturday  last.  The  firm 
had  conceded  the  new  terms  as  to  hours  and 
wages  all  round  ; but  it  withdrew  the  concession 
at  the  expiration  of  a week.  There  are  seventy- 
eight  carpenters  and  joiners  amongst  the  turn- 
outs. The  Operative  Painters  and  House  Deco- 
rators’ Society  have  already  taken  action  on 
behalf  of  the  sixty-five  of  their  trade  who  have 
“come  out,”  and  similar  appeals  are  being  made 
to  their  respective  trade  societies  by  the  brick- 
layers, plasterers,  and  labourers  who  make  up 
the  rest  of  the  workmen  on  strike  at  West 
Brompton.  The  members  of  the  late  (?)  Central 
Committee  of  the  Carpenters  met  on  Tuesday  at 
the  Brown  Bear  to  discuss  this  “Brompton” 
strike.  Mr.  Shipton  advised  that  a deputation 
composed  of  representatives  of  each  trade  should 
seek  an  interview  with  the  firm,  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  it  to  stand  by  the  arrangement  come  to 
a week  ago.  With  the  exception  of  the  plumbers, 
who  were  receiving  9£d.  an  hour,  every  one  had 
turned  out,  and,  upon  second  thoughts,  seeing  the 
unanimity  that  prevailed,  the  firm  might  be 
disposed  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Masters’ 
Association.  While  on  the  spot  he  was  informed 
that  a numerous  meeting  of  master  builders  was 
being  held  at  the  Redcliffe  Estate  Office,  where 
the  firm  transacted  most  of  its  official  business, 
being  the  builders  upon  that  extensive  estate. 

The  members  of  the  Builders’  Labourers’ 
Union  have  met  in  Pentonville-road,  when  Mr. 
Kenny,  their  secretary,  argued  that  even  6d.  an 
hour,  which  the  labourers  demanded,  was  not 
sufficient  remuneration  for  them.  He  said  he 
wished  to  see  the  employers  have  a fair  return 


for  their  capital,  but  he  did  not  want  them  to 
retire  from  business  after  ten  years,  and  take 
country  mansions ; while  the  poor  labourer,  after 
twenty-five  years’  hard  work,  had  nothing  left 
for  him  but  the  workhouse.  Mr.  Halloran  stated 
that  250  men  were  being  added  to  the  union 
weekly.  A resolution  was  adopted  establishing 
an  additional  lodge,  the  members  of  which  are 
to  meet  at  Pentonville  every  Monday.  The 
union  now  consists  of  fifteen  lodges. 

A correspondent  writes  to  us  that  the  state- 
ment that  the  “ dividend  ” in  the  eleventh  week 
of  the  strike  was  13s.  to  lock-out  men  is  an  error, 
and  that  it  should  have  been  10s.  for  that  week ; 
nor  had  it  been  more  than  12s.  on  any  week 
before  the  “ settlement,”  that  sum  being  paid 
only  once  (except  to  men  from  Brass’s  and 
Jackson  & Shaw’s). 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  BECKENHAM, 
KENT. 

Sib, — Having  lately  paid  a visit  to  Beckenham,  I was 
entirely  disgusted  with  the  state  of  some  of  the  old  con- 
veniences there.  It  appears  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Bracklcy- 
road  there  are  existing  at  the  present  time  some  which 
have  not  been  cleaned  out  for  years,  although  Beckenham 
is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  properly  drained.  Yet  such  a 
state  of  affairs  is  allowed.  Why  i3  this?  Is  there  no 
sanitary  inspector  ? or,  if  there  is,  why  does  he  not  per- 
form his  duty  ? 

O.XE  WHO  HAS  EXPERIENCED  THE  NUISANCE. 


SEWER  GASES. 

Sib,— It  having  become  necessary  for  drainage  purposes 
to  empty  a cesspool  which  probably  had  not  been  emptied 
for  several  years,  this  work  was  done  at  night,  ana  the 
next  morning  when  one  of  the  men  was  engaged  throwing 
lime  into  the  pit  to  disinfect  it,  an  offensive  smell  arose 
from  it,  and  the  man  suddenly  became  pale,  staggered, 
found  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  was  some  time 
before  he  recovered.  The  cesspool  in  question  was  about 
7 ft.  deep,  and  when  a lighted  candle  was  put  down  the  pit 
it  kept  alight  for  a depth  of  -1  ft.  or  5 ft.,  but  when  it  was 
lowered  to  within  a foot  or  two  from  the  bottom  it  was 
immediately  extinguished. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  what  gases, 
if  any,  could  cause  these  symptoms  in  the  man  and  extin- 
guish the  candle  ? L.  L. 


EYERSHAM  SEWERAGE. 

Sib, — I wish  to  correct  a statement  reported  in  your 
issue  of  the  14th  inst.,  namely,  that  my  proposal  involved 
au  outlay  of  40,000*.,  while  another  estimate  was  only 
4,000*. 

I beg  to  say  my  estimate  for  sewerage  and  waterworks 
complete  was  11,980/.,  and  that  the  one  of  4,000*.  was  for 
sewerago  works,  and  did  not  include  waterworks. 

The  population  of  Eversham  being  about  5,000,  I think 
from  your  knowledge  of  such  matters  that  you  will  agree 
in  thinking  that  my  estimate  does  not  involve  an  excessive 
outlay  for  these  works  (sewerage  and  waterworks),  and 
that  the  4,000*.  would  be  inadequate  for  the  required 
purpose.  Josiah  Forstkb  Faibbank,  C.E. 


THE  ANT  NUISANCE. 

It  would  be  a boon  if  any  of  your  readers  could  pre- 
scribe au  effective  agent  for  the  destruction  of  that 
troublesome  little  insect,  the  house  ant  ; and  tell  us 
whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  special  conditions  favour  its 
existence  and  reproduction.  I have  exhausted  every 
nostrum  known  to  me  to  be  a destroyer  of  ants,  and  tried 
various  original  preparations,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

At  the  present  time  I have  a large,  well-built  house,  the 
basement  of  which  is  literally  alive  with  them,  though 
every  crevice  has  been  carefully  stopped,  and  the  ceilings, 
walls,  and  floors,  thoroughly  saturated  with  various  kinds 
of  supposed  specifics.  I’ossibly  a better  kuowledge  of  the 
habits  and  natural  history  of  these  ants  might  aid  the  dis- 
covery of  a real  antidote  to  their  existence  in  our  houses, 
though,  doubtless,  the  only  radical  exterminator  is  the 
discovery  and  destruction  of  their  nest  or  nests. 

After  many  patient  trials,  I must  frankly  confess  that 
to  attempt  to  free  a house  from  them  by  simply  destroy- 
ing those  which  infest  the  floor  and  walls,  &c.,  seems  to 
me  much  like  trying  to  exhaust  a well  with  an  inex- 
haustible spring  of  water. 

It  is  certainly  important  to  ascertain  whether  these 
insects  make  their  way  into  the  building  from  the  earth 
upwards,  or  whether  they  are  introduced  with  the  build- 
iug  materials,  or  how  they  do  get  into  solid  structures. 

' B. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bristol. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  schools 
for  St.  Silas  parisli  has  been  laid.  The  schools 
are  intended  to  accommodate  700  children, — 
200  boys,  200  girls,  and  300  infants ; and  the 
site  is  a piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  church. 
The  school  buildings  will  form  three  Bides  of  a 
square, — the  girls’  room  being  on  the  left,  the 
boys’  on  the  right,  and  the  class-rooms  and  the 
infant-school  at  the  back.  The  quadrangle, 
which  will  form  a playground  for  the  infants, 
will  be  separated  from  the  roadway  by  the 
boundary-wall  of  the  premises.  The  boys’  and 
girls’  playgrounds  will  be  behind  their  schools. 
The  rooms  for  the  girls  and  boys  will  be  68  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  and  there  will  be  a class-room  of  16  ft. 


by  20  ft.  for  each  department.  The  infant 
school-room  will  be  75  ft.  by  33  ft.  The  neces- 
sary accommodation  in  the  way  of  cloak  and  hat 
rooms,  lavatories,  closets,  &c.,  required  by  thd 
Education  Department,  has  been  provided  for 
The  building  will  be  in  the  Early  English  style 
of  architecture,  and  the  material  Pennant  stone 
with  freestone  dressings.  The  roofs  will  b( 
open-timbered,  and  covered  with  Bridgwatei 
tiles,  in  patterns.  Over  the  entrance  to  th( 
infant-school  will  be  a bell-tower.  The  contract 
has  been  signed  for  1,800Z.,  but  the  'school-fitting! 
and  some  extras  for  foundations  will  bring  uj 
the  cost  to  2,200Z.,  of  which  5001.  have  yet  t< 
be  raised.  It  is  hoped  that  the  buildings  will  be 
completed  early  in  the  spring.  The  architect  ii 
Mr.  Joseph  Neale,  and  the  general  contracto: 
Mr.  R.  J.  Crocker,  of  Bedminster.  The  mason’i 
work  will  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Stephens 
who  is  engaged  rebuilding  St.  Silas’s  Church. 

Liverpool. — Tho  plans  of  Messrs.  Reade  t 
Goodison,  of  Canning-chambers,  South  John 
street,  architects,  for  the  public  elementary 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  School  Board,  ii 
Chatsworth-street,  have  been  adopted  by  th: 
Sites  and  Building  Committee  of  the  Schoo 
Board.  The  architects  who  have  been  successfu 
for  the  Queen’s-road  site  aro  Mr.  Thomas  Cook 
of  South  Castle-street,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Reev* 
of  Lord-street. 

Catworth,  Hunts. — Plans  for  these  schools  am 
master’s  house  have  been  passed  by  the  Privi 
Council,  and  the  works  are  to  be  commenced  d 
once.  Mr.  William  Streather,  of  Rauuds,  is  thi 
builder;  and  Mr.  John  Ladds,  of  London,  thi 
architect. 


goohs  Hcrabfk. 

Ancient  Examples  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  tl 
Isle  of  Thanet.  By  J.  P.  Seddon.  1872.  Joh 
B.  Day. 

Every  one  who  has  walked  in  the  Isle  of  Thant 
with  his  eyes  in  his  mind  has  noticed  tbl 
specimens  remaining  of  a peculiar  mode 
cottage  construction,  in  brick  and  flint  wor; 
dating  from  the  seventeenth  century,  the  prin 
cipal  feature  of  which  is  a gable,  mostly  made  u 
of  portions  of  a circle,  and  usually  coped  wit 
brick.  Mr.  Seddon  has  usefully  brought  togethi 
ten  examples  from  Broadstairs  and  Readiid 
Street.  They  are  somewhat  roughly  set  forfci 
but  answer  the  purpose. 


VARIORUM. 

“The  Dictionary  of  Practical  Receipts.  E 
G.  W.  Francis,  F.L.S.  New  and  improved  ed 
tion  by  D.  Francis.  London  : Allen,  Ave  Mark 
lane.”  This  volume  contains  upwards  of  fit 
thousand  receipts  in  trade  and  manufacture 
domestic  economy,  artistical,  ornamental,  an 
scientific  processes,  pharmaceutical  and  chemic 
experiments,  &c.  It  is  not  only  alphabetical; 
arranged,  being  a dictionary,  but  contains  ! 
copious  index  for  still  more  ready  reference  an 
connexion  of  subjects.  It  is  by  no  means  like! 
that  it  is  faultless : no  such  book  ever  can  be  s( 
but  we  find  it  correct  so  far  as  we  have  tested  2 
although  in  some  cases  wanting  in  freshness  c 
information.  It  might  have  had  something  abo'j 
magenta,  for  example,  in  receipts  for  dyeing  pq 
cesses ; but  no  such  heading  as  magenta  exists; 
it.  And,  by  the  way,  we  may  here  suggest,  fon 
new  edition,  a simple  receipt,  which  no  freshnei 
of  information  could  have  hitherto  supplied,  as 
has  only  been  used  in  one  case,  so  far  as  we  knor 
White  muslin  curtains  can  readily  be  tinted  c 
a beautiful  rose  colour  by  magenta,  dissolved  r 
w'ater.  A shilling’s  worth  of  magenta  powds 
dissolved  in  barely  as  much  water  as  to  stec 
the  curtains  in  completely,  and  then  wrung  od< 
tinted  two  pairs  of  large  window-curtains  aft* 
being  starched,  and  another  pair  after  thei; 
were  done.  The  tint  fades  soon  where  muo 
exposed  to  the  sun,  but  it  can  readily  be  renewe1 
where  faded,  by  a soft  brush,  or  by  dippin 
anew.  Our  lady  friends  will  thank  us  for  th 
novelty  in  “domestic  economy.”  There  ai 
various  applications  of  it, — for  example,  to  toils' 

covers,  &c. “ The  Royal  Guide  to  the  Londo 

Charities  for  1872-73.  By  Herbert  Fry.  London! 
Hardwicke.”  This  is  the  tenth  annual  edition » 
an  astonishing  evidence  of  charitable  feeling  tt 
the  part  of  the  Londoner,  and  painstaking  C 
the  part  of  Mr.  Fry.  It  contains  upwards  of  2( 
pages  of  mere  arranged  titles  of  London  chail 
ties,  besides  nearly  100  more  of  charitable  advel 
tisements ! 


THE  BUILDER. 
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gBsurilatua. 

Canterbury  and  the  New  Public  Health 

Act.  — A meeting  of  the  Canterbury  Town 
Council  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act.  The  town  clerk  said  he  was  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  not  necessary  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  within  twenty, 
eight  days  of  the  Act,  and  that  was  the  reason 
of  his  calling  the  meeting.  He  did  not  anticipate 
that  there  would  be  anything  to  do,  as  it  would 
be  better  to  defer  the  appointment  of  a medical 
officer  till  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  came  before  them.  He  read  the 
6th  clause  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  the 
Local  Board  shall  transfer  all  their  powers  to  the 
body  to  be  called  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
which  in  the  case  of  boroughs  (said  the  clerk) 
would  be  the  Town  Council.  The  clause  also 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a medical  officer 
of  health  and  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  the 
Local  Government  inspectors  would  have  the 
power  of  being  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  and  exercising  the  same  power  as  the 
Poor-law  inspectors  at  boards  of  guardians.  The 
meeting  was  ultimately  adjourned  till  the  9th  of 
October  next. 

Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire 
Archseological  Societies. — The  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  members  of  these  societies  com- 
menced on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  at  Lutter- 
worth, with  divine  service  in  the  parish  church. 
Subsequently,  tho  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  (Welford) 
explained  the  principal  features  of  this  edifice. 
Tho  company  then  returned  to  the  museum, 
which  had  been  fitted  up  by  the  local  committee 
in  the  large  room  of  the  town-hall.  Some  illu- 
minated manuscripts  were  shown  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Rev.  A.  Pownall 
read  a paper  on  Mcdicoval  glass  vials  found  at 
Lutterworth  and  South  Kilworth.  The  excursion 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  when  about  fifty 
ladies  and  gentlemen  started  at  nine  o’clock 
from  Lutterworth.  Tho  following  places  were 
visited  : — Newnham  Paddox,  the  portraits  by 
"Vandyke  and  some  interesting  relics  being 
shown ; Monks  Kirby  Church,  Brinklow  (church 
and  tumulus),  Coombe  Abbey,  site  of  a religious 
house  of  the  Cistercian  order,  cloisters,  rebuilt 
by  Lord  Harrington,  temp.  James  I. ; many  pic- 
tures of  the  Stuart  family  and  period ; Withy- 
brooke  Church,  and  Claybrooke  Church.  This 
brought  to  a conclusion  a very  successful 
meeting. 

The  Statistical  Congress  in  Russia. — The 

foreign  members  of  this  Congress  have  been 
hospitably  entertained  in  Moscow  as  well  as  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  municipality  provided  them 
with  accommodation  in  the  best  hotels,  and  with 
horses  and  carriages.  They  visited  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  the  monuments,  of  the  city,  and  were 
entertained  by  Prince  Dolgorouki,  Governor- 
General  of  Moscow,  at  a concert,  ball,  and  supper. 
On  the  4th  instant  they  visited  Warsaw,  where  a 
banquet  was  prepared  for  them  by  Field-Marshal 
Count  de  Berg,  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  in 
Poland  ; and  on  the  next  day  a review  was  held 
in  their  honour. 

A Large  Chimney. — The  large  chimney- 
shaft  which  has  been  in  course  of  erection  for 
some  months  at  the  alkali  works  of  the  Connah’s 
Quay  Chemical  Company,  was  finished  last  week. 
As  it  is  the  largest  square  chimney  in  England, 
its  piincipal  dimensions  will  doubtless  be  inte- 
resting to  our  readers.  The  foundation,  which 
is  28  ft.  square,  and  13  ft.  6 in.  deep,  is  composed 
of  620  tons  of  stone  and  rubble.  The  chimney 
is  17  ft.  6 in.  square  at  the  base  (inside  measure- 
ment), and  7 ft.  square  at  the  top  (inside 
measurement),  and  is  245  ft.  high  from  the  sur- 
face. The  cap  for  the  top,  weighing  25  tons,  is 
composed  of  fireclay  and  stone.  The  number  of 
bricks  used  in  building  the  chimney  is  1,078,000, 
and  the  total  cost  a little  over  2,0001.  The 
chimney  will  be  provided  with  two  lightning- 
conductors. — Chester  Chronicle. 

The  Dublin  Exhibition.—  The  executive  of 
the  Dublin  Exhibition  have  been  fortunate 
•enough  to  secure  for  exhibition  Lord  Londes- 
borough’s  valuable  collection  of  ax-ms  and  armour. 
It  was  formed  many  years  since  by  the  late 
Lord  Londesborough,  and  consists  principally  of 
European  arms  and  armour,  and  a choice  selec- 
tion of  Oriental,  derived  fi-oin  well-known 
sources  ; and  it  may  be  considered  (now  the 
Meyrick  Aimoury  is  dispersed)  one  of  the  finest 
private  collections  in  Europe. 


Gibbs’s  Hay- drying  Machine.  — A letter 
from  Mr.  Amersfooi-dt,  of  Lake  Haarlem,  to  Mr. 
W.  A.  Gibbs,  Gilwell  Park,  Sewardstone,  says, — 
“ Your  hay-drying  machine  proved  the  great 
attraction  of  the  day.  It  had  been  announced  by 
the  Agricultural  Society  that  grass  could  be  made 
into  hay  by  this  machine  in  ten  minutes.  We 
had  spared  for  this  purpose  a beautiful  crop  of 
Timothy-grass  and  clover,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  hay-dryer.  It  was  cut  by 
a workman  with  a scythe  before  the  eyes  of  the 
assembled  crowd.  On  the  day  before  we  had 
been  able  to  dry  it  satisfactorily  in  exactly  six 
minutes ; the  people  now  of  course  hindered  the 
men  a little  in  their  work,  but  it  was  done  in  ten 
minutes,  and  I saw  with  satisfaction  a great  many 
farmers  taking  samples  of  the  beautiful  green 
but  perfectly  dry  hay,  to  show  it  at  home  to 
their  fi-iends.  After  this  feat  was  accomplished, 
we  showed  to  the  public  the  real  work  for  which 
tho  hay-dryer  is  intended,  taking  hay  that  was 
half  dry  and  drying  it  in  three  minutes  ready  for 
the  stack,  as  will  be  necessai-y  on  wet  days,  when 
is  the  real  use  of  the  hay-dryer,  as  it  was  used 
frequently  on  my  farm  in  the  autumn  of  1871.” 

Australian  Meat. — We  have  reason  to  think 
that  a dislike  to  Australian  meat  has  ai-isen  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  purveyors  who  force  upon 
the  market  meats  which  really  deserve  all  the 
ill  that  is  said  of  them.  These  meats,  however, 
are  of  very  different  kinds  from  those  got  from 
the  more  respectable  purveyors.  A writer  in 
the  Food  Journal  says  of  Australian  meats : — 

“Against  tho  ignorant,  flippant  expressions  which  wo 
hear  now  and  then  among  us,  such  as  ‘ I like  to  see  the 
joint,’  ‘ I like  to  know  wliat  I eat,'  &c.,  we  protest  ener- 
getically ; the  question  is  a serious  one,  one  which  affects 
the  well-being  of  millions,  and  deserves  tho  serious  atten- 
tion of  sentient  beings.  We  like  hothouso  grapes,  but  we 
do  not  like  to  pay  live  shillings  a pound  for  them  ; we  like 
fresh  green  peas,  but  we  like  ‘ tinned  peas’  when  we  cannot 
get  them  green.  170  should  like  to  see  a leg  of  mutton  or 
a sirloin  of  beef  on  every  family  table,  all  the  year  round  ; 
but,  as  that  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for  at  present,  we 
should  like  to  see  a good  dish  of  Australian  meat  there 
instead.” 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  Australian  meat  is  that  unless  eaten  cold, 
when  it  is  excellent,  it  requires  some  little  know- 
ledge of  cookery  to  manage  it  properly.  It  can- 
not be  roasted,  or  baked,  or  boiled  like  a fresh 
joint.  Those  who  wish  to  get  variety,  to  make 
the  most  of  Australian  meat,  must  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  how  to  cook  it.  To  use  good 
Australian  meat  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
obtain  good  English  meat  at  moderate  prices. 

A Boston  Idea. — A discovery  is  said  to 
have  been  made  and  applied  in  Boston  which, 
it  is  claimed,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  steam- 
power  more  than  60  per  cent.  It  consists  of 
a novel  process  by  which  the  great  amount 
of  heat  which  escapes  into  the  air  in  the 
waste  or  exhaust  steam  from  engines  is 
utilised  by  conducting  it  through  the  tubes  of 
a boiler  filled  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a 
fluid  which  boils  at  110°  Fahr.,  and  at  the  tem- 
peraturo  of  exhaust  steam  gives  a pressure  of 
65  lb.  to  the  inch  in  tho  boiler.  The  vapour 
foi-med  in  this  boiler  [how  does  the  bisulphide 
act  upon  it  and  all  the  other  apparatus  ?]  is  used 
to  drive  an  engine,  instead  of  steam  ; and,  after 
being  used,  is  condensed  by  cooling,  pumped  into 
the  boiler  again,  and  used  continuously,  without 
loss.  It  is  claimed  that  experiments  prove  that 
by  this  px-ocess  the  same  fuel  now  required  to 
produce  100  liorse-power  with  the  best  engines 
in  use  will  produce  250  horse-power.  We  wish 
the  Bostonians  could  show  how  to  utilise  the 
waste  noise  of  wheezy  engines  and  rampant 
steam  whistles.  What  a waste  of  active  force 
there  is  in  these  ! 

Sanitary  Report  on  Southwark. — The 

annual  report  of  tho  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Southwark  (Dr.  H.  Bateson)  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Vestry,  and  printed  by  their 
authority.  The  death-rate  for  the  parish  for  the 
past  year  has  been  25  in  1,000  persons  living ; 
and  the  parish,  “ which  has  been,  far  away 
beyond  the  remembrance  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, a by-word  and  reproach,  remains  no 
longer  so  : it  may  no  more  take  its  rank  as  the 
lowest  amongst  the  low  and  wretched  parishes 
of  London,  in  which  disease  and  death  hold  high 
and  continued  carnival.”  It  is  notable  that  the 
Peabody  Buildings  have  had  a higher  death-rate 
than  was  expected,  namely,  23i  in  1,000  persons 
living,  or  1 in  43.  In  other  metropolitan  model 
buildings  a more  favourable  state  of  health  pre- 
vails, the  death-rate  averaging  only  17  per  1,000. 
Peabody’s  Buildings,  the  reporter  remarks,  were 
too  soon  occupied,  and  months  afterwards  he 
found  many  of  the  ground  floors  still  very  damp. 


St.  Louis,  U.S. — The  chief  citizens  of  St. 
Louis,  now  the  third  city  in  point  of  population 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  have  addx-essed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  an  invitation 
to  come  and  see  the  wealth,  the  fertility,  and  tho 
l-esources  of  Missouri.  The  time  suggested  is 
during  the  twelfth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association,  which 
will  begin  on  the  3rd  of  October,  and  will  con. 
tinue  open  for  nine  days.  The  invitation  is  con- 
tained  in  a letter  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain, 
signed  by  fifty-eight  representative  men  of  St. 
Louis.  The  signatures  include  an  ex-Govemor, 
and  an  ex-Lieutenant- Governor  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  bankers,  merchants,  newspaper  pro- 
prietors and  editors,  and  others.  They  urge 
their  desire  to  establish  a direct  and  profitable 
exchange  of  products  between  Missouri  and  the 
Mother  Country.  The  city  of  St.  Louis  stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers,  and  enjoys  advantages  of  position  which 
ought  to  render  it  the  centi-e  and  key  to  the  com- 
merce of  tho  West.  The  St.  Louis  merchants 
ask,  in  short,  for  capital  to  develop  their  facilities 
for  trade. 

You  shall  not  Save  your  Money. — So  say 

the  Driffield  School  Board  to  the  ratepayex-s. 
Plans  for  a school  having  been  submitted  and 
examined  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  that 
Board,  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Paul,  the  architect  to  the  Board,  on 
some  suggested  alterations  in  the  plan,  and  to 
prepare  the  specifications  so  that  the  advertise- 
ments for  tenders  might  bo  got  out  at  once.  Mr. 
Paul  having  recommended  that  the  advertisement 
should  appear  in  the  Builder  and  other  London 
papers,  a discussion  arose  whether  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  confine  the  advertisement  to  the 
local  papers  ; and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
that  the  work  for  building  the  schools  should  be 
kept  in  tho  town  as  far  as  it  was  consistent  with 
economy.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  tho 
adveidisement  should  be  inserted  only  in  tho 
York,  Leeds,  Hull,  and  Driffield  papers : — For 
fear,  of  course,  some  London  builder  who  does 
not  read  a country  paper  should  offer  to  build 
the  school  for  a less  sum  than  any  of  the  country 
builders  would  ask; — clever,  certainly  ! 

A Substitute  for  Coal. — Great  results  are 
expected  from  some  experiments  which  are 
being  made  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  on  the 
waste  lands  of  Sutherlandshire.  He  is  utilising 
surface  peat  by  making  it  into  composite  fuel. 
The  first  attempt  was  made  with  a combination 
of  sawdust  and  peat,  which,  being  mixed  by 
steam  machinery  and  then  dried  in  cakes,  was 
found  to  be  excellent  fuel,  sixty  of  the  cakes 
being  equal  to  1 cwt.  of  best  Sunderland  coal, 
while  the  cost  is  25  per  cent.  less.  The  coal 
composites  are  even  a greater  success,  thirty  of 
these  being  set  down  as  of  the  strength  and 
value  of  sixty  of  the  sawdust  peats.  If  the 
cakes  can  be  dried  by  artificial  means, — and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this, — there  will,  wo 
are  told,  soon  be  abundance  of  peat  fuel  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  successful  working  of  tho  invention 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  reclamation  of  the 
waste  lands. 

A Startling  Occurrence. — An  incident  of  a 
singular  nature  has  taken  place  at  Retford.  In 
the  Market-place,  on  the  site  of  the  old  town- 
hall,  there  was  standing  a large  iron  pillar, 
which  supported  four  gas-lamps.  It  has  been 
completely  wrenched  from  its  hold,  and  flung 
down  with  such  force  that  the  suxrounding 
buildings  were  shaken  to  their  foundation.  An 
iron  slate  at  the  base  was  broken,  all  the  lamps 
were  smashed  to  pieces,  but  the  pillar,  singularly 
enough,  was  not  damaged,  although  falling  with 
such  a thundering  shock.  The  real  cause  is  at 
present  unknown.  Could  it  be  from  electric 
action  between  the  earth  and  the  air  ? The  most 
probable  supposition,  perhaps,  is  that  there  was 
an  escape  of  gas  from  some  subterranean  piping, 
and  that  it  was  accidentally  fired  by  some  ono 
passing  by,  and  exploded. 

Pencils  for  Japan. — The  steam-pencil  fac- 
tory of  Messrs.  Wolff  & Son,  of  Great  Queen- 
street,  was  visited  last  week  by  several  members 
of  the  suite  attached  to  the  Japanese  embassy 
now  in  England.  They  were  attended  by  Mr. 
Branton,  engineer  to  the  Government  of  Japan. 
Their  visit  lasted  about  three  hours,  and  at  its 
conclusion  they  not  only  expressed  themselves 
to  have  been  highly  gratified  with  what  they 
had  seen,  but  also  requested  to  be  furixished  witlx 
specimens  of  pencil-making  in  all  the  vaiaous 
stages  of  manufacture  from  the  raw  material, 
for  deposit  in  the  Imperial  Museum. 
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The  Monument  at  D unrobin  to  tlie  late 
Duchess  of  Sutherland. — Her  Majesty  has  laid 
the  memorial- stone  of  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Duchess  of  Sutherland  in  the  grounds 
of  Dunrobin  Castle.  There  was  a large  attend- 
ance of  subscribers  and  the  public.  Her  Majesty 
said : — 

“ It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  testify  on  this  oc- 
casion my  love  and  esteem  for  the  beloved  Duchess,  my 
valued  friend,  with  whose  children  I am  now  staying.  I 
wish  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  hearty  and 
loyal  welcome  I have  met  with  at  Sutherland.’’ 

The  monument  is  in  the  form  of  an  Eleanor  cross, 
with  a bronze  bust  of  the  late  Duchess,  and  will 
be  built  of  freestone  from  a quarry  on  the  estate. 
It  stands  on  a green  terrace  on  the  right  of  the 
principal  avenue,  and  will  be  seen  from  the  rail- 
way and  the  public  road  which  passes  by  the 
Lichies. 

Worcester  City  and  County  Pine  Arts 
Exhibition. — The  first  public  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures and  works  of  art  in  connexion  with  the 
Worcester  City  and  County  Fine  Arts  Associa- 
tion, was  held  during  the  Festival  week,  the 
gallery  being  formally  opened  on  Saturday  by 
Sir  E.  Lechmere,  in  the  absence  of  Earl  Dudley, 
who  is  the  president.  The  mayor  (Mr.  H.  Willis) 
presided  on  Saturday,  and  called  upon  Sir  E. 
Lechmere  to  manage  the  proceedings.  The 
committee  stated  that  arrangements  would  be 
made  to  have  the  exhibition  open  to  the  public 
in  the  evenings,  the  collection  being  on  view  for 
a fortnight.  Among  the  paintings  exhibited  are 
several  by  the  old  masters,  lent  for  the  occasion 
by  residents  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Galvanisation  of  Iron  and  Wooden 

Beams.  — A discovery  interesting  to  iron- 
builders,  relative  to  the  conservation  of  the  iron 
beams  used  in  hydraulic  works,  has  recently,  it 
is  said,  been  made  in  France.  It  consists  in  the 
application  of  a chemical  process,  operated  at 
once,  without  any  particular  tools,  and  at  trifling 
cost.  Supposing  two  beams  have  to  be  joined 
together,  holes  have  to  be  bored,  and  next  filled 
with  some  zinc-filling  mixed  with  any  fatty 
material,  then  the  peg  or  screw  is  introduced  in 
the  ordinary  way.  A galvanisation  is  thus 
slowly  produced,  absolutely  the  same  as  when 
iron  is  dipped  into  molten  zinc.  This  process 
can  even  be  applied  to  timber.  Experiments 
have  been  made,  and  are  declared  to  be  perfectly 
conclusive. 

The  Danger  of  WhiteliaU  Stairs. — An 

inquest  at  the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  has  just 
been  held,  touching  another  death  at  Whitehall 
Stairs  from  accidental  drowning.  A juror  pointed 
out  that  several  fatal  accidents  had  occurred  at 
the  place  named,  and  he  thought  Whitehall 
Stairs  very  dangerous.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
a railing  ought  to  be  placed  down  the  side  of  the 
steps,  to  prevent  persons  falling  therefrom  into 
the  river.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
ought  to  see  that  this  place  is  protected. 
Several  other  jurymen  recommended  that  the 
coroner  should  write  to  the  Board  on  the  subject. 

South  London  Working  Men’s  College. 

This  institution,  91,  Blackfriars-road,  has  re- 
opened for  the  winter  session  with  new  classes 
in  drawing,  mechanical  construction,  history, 
grammar,  and  French.  A new  elementary  and 
an  advanced  French  class  have  begun  this  week, 
under  Mr.  Oswald.  A night-school,  of  an  ad- 
vanced character,  for  men  only,  meets  three 
nights  weekly;  and  the  members  of  this  are 
admitted  to  the  history  and  grammar  classes 
without  further  charge.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
Rossiter. 

New  Light  at  Buffalo. — The  entire  town  of 
Buffalo,  U.S.A.,  is  now  lighted  by  hydrogen  gas, 
it  is  said,  extracted  from  hydrate  of  lime,  car- 
buretted,  and  burnt  with  the  oxygen  extracted 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  cost  of  the  hydrogen 
is  about  Id.  per  cubic  metre ; that  of  the  oxygen 
varies  with  the  price  of  coal,  and  is  estimated  at 
the  value  of  6 kilogrammes  (13  lb.)  of  coal,  say 
2d.  to  3d.  The  oxygen  is  nearly  pure,  containing 
only  about  3 per  cent,  of  azote. 

Trial  of  Electric  Light  again  in  Paris. — 

A wooden  tower  is  being  raised  on  the  Buttes 
Montmartre,  Paris,  of  about  3 metres  in  height, 
and  designed  to  receive  an  electric  apparatus  of 
great  power,  intended  to  light  by  night  the  whole 
quarter  of  the  18th  Arrondissement,  of  which 
Montmartre  is  the  chief  seat.  One  light  for  a 
whole  district,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  leave  many 
deep  shadows  for  thieves  to  skulk  in,  however 
bright  and  elevated  it  may  be. 


Roman  London. — Within  the  last  few  days, 
in  digging  the  foundations  for  some  buildings  in 
Queen  Victoria-street,  distinct  traces  of  what 
was  known  as  Wall-Brook  were  reached.  The 
spot  is  now  surrounded  for  a good  distance  by 
houses,  but  at  one  time  was  known  as  “ The  Old 
Barge  Yard.”  A mass  of  broken  masonry  indi- 
cates the  course  of  the  ancient  stream,  and  a 
small  portion  of  Roman  pavement  of  not  very 
rich  design  reveals  the  capabilities  of  the  old 
workman.  The  specimen  to  which  we  refer  was 
discovered  at  about  18  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
present  street,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  clay 
that  once  formed  part  of  the  brook’s  bed. 

Iron  Store  at  Ch.ath.am. — Workmen  have 
commenced  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  a 
large  store  that  is  ordered  to  be  built  at  the 
Chatham  Gun  Wharf.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  have  a building  erected  in  which  to 
store  the  new  gun-carriages  and  slides  as  they 
arrive  from  the  manufactory.  The  building  will 
be  very  massive,  and  will  be  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  iron.  Messrs.  Foord  & Sons,  Govern- 
ment contractors,  Rochester,  will  be  the  builders. 

CompHment  to  Surveyor  of  St.  Olave's, 
Southwark,  Board  of  Works. — As  a recogni- 
tion to  Mr.  Newman  for  his  services  in  relation 
to  the  recent  improvements  in  Tooley-street, 
effected  without  any  call  on  the  ratepayers  as  to 
it,  the  Board  have  unanimously  resolved  to  pre- 
sent him  with  100/.,  out  of  the  surplus  improve- 
ment fund. 

Co-operative  Partnership. — Messrs.  Bell, 
Goodman,  & Co.,  Walker  Ironworks,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  who  have  been  working  on  the  co- 
partnership principle  for  twelve  months, 
have  made  a profit  of  21  per  cent.,  of  which 
10  per  cent,  goes  to  the  firm  and  10  per  cent,  on 
the  wages  earned  to  the  men ; thus  a man  who 
has  earned  50/.  in  the  year  gets  51.  dividend. 

Highgate  Workhouse.— At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Holborn  Guardians  it  was  reported  by 
the  architect  to  the  Board  that  the  walls  of  the 
south-west  wing  of  the  Highgate  Workhouse 
were  cracked,  and  that  the  foundations  had  sunk. 
The  Building  Committee  were  instructed  to  take 
steps  to  secure  the  building,  and  also  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  the  subsidence. 

Sanitary  Appliances. — The  Sanitary  and 
Economic  Manure  Company  of  Manchester  exhi- 
bited their  closet  arrangements  at  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society’s  show  at 
Bolton,  and  were  awarded  the  Society’s  silver 
medal  for  the  advantages  of  their  system. 

The  London  International  Exhibition.— 
For  the  general  convenience  of  the  public  and 
of  the  exhibitors  it  has  been  resolved  to  keep  the 
Exhibition  open  till  Saturday,  the  19th  October. 


For  additions  to  floor  - cloth  factory,  Manor -road* 
Rotherhithe,  for  Messrs.  Rolls  & Sons  : — ’ 

Aitchison  & Walker  (accepted)  £ 615  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Pwllheli  National  Schools. 
Messrs.  Roberts  & Morrow,  architects  : — 


Roberts  £219  0 0 

Williams  (accepted)  201  7 3 

Humphreys  190  0 0 


For  the  enlargement  of  a mansion  at  Totteridge,  Mid- 
dlesex, for  Mr.  Shuttleworth.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Scrivener  & White  £1,720  0 0 

Woodhall  1,400  0 0 

Thomas  1,288  0 0 

Gilmour  (accepted) 1,260  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house,  and  building 
stables,  &c.,  at  Star  Grove,  East  Woodhay,  near  New- 
bury, Berks.  Mr.  F.  C.  Dyer,  architect  : — 

Cooke  & Groomo  (accepted)  ...£1,560  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  hop  warehouse  and  offices,  Den- 
man-street,  Borough,  for  Mr.  G.  Gibbon.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Reed,  architect : — 

Niblett  & Son  (accepted) £2,790  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  four  houses,  with  shops,  Crouch- 
end,  Hornsey,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Elder.  Mr.  J . W.  Reed, 
architect : — 

Niblett  & Son  (accepted) £2,690  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Bank,  at  Horsham, 
for  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company.  Mr.  F. 
Chancellor,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & 
Son  : — 

Dewdney £1,938  0 0 

Potter 1,830  0 0 

Conder 1,838  0 0 

Mann  l,Slf>  0 0 

Shearburn 1,794  0 0 

Sharp  1,785  0 0 

Hill  & Son  (accepted)  1,780  0 0 


For  re-building  the  Masons’  Arms 


Bow,  for  Mrs.  Wrnngham.  Messrs.  . 
tects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  j. 

Merritt  & Ashby 

Patman  & Fotheringham 

Newman  & Mann 

Dewell  

Mark  

Sewell 

Sawyer  

Cressull  

King  & Son  

Linuflcid 

Stentiford  

Pearce 

Lovell  & Co 

George  

Smith  

Cooke  & Groome 


Tavern,  Union-road, 
Jewell  & Co.,  nrchi-i 
S.  Lee : — 

£3,466  0 0 ! 

3,450  0 0 
3,435  0 


0 0 


3,343 
3,333  0 0 
3,285  0 0 
3,256  0 0 
3,255  0 0 
3,198  0 0 
3,160  0 0 


3,010  0 0 
2,876  0 0 
2,792  0 0 
2,697  0 0 
1,870  0 0 
1,470  0 0 ! 


For  the  extension  and  improvement  of  Plnmtree-conrt^ 
Shoe-lane,  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


Mr.  n.  Jones,  architect:  — 

Wigmore £1,590  10  0 

Ritson 1,685  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  1,543  0 0 

Hart  1,407  0 0 

Carter  & Son 1,467  0 0 

Mowlem,  Burt,  &.  Freeman 1,450  0 0 


TENDERS 


For  farm-house  and  offices  at  Runwcll,  Essex,  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Kemble.  Mr.  F.  Whitmore,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Son  : — 

Gozzett  £982  10  0 

Brown 891  0 0 

Lart 889  12  0 

Letch  763  0 0 

Walsh 716  3 0 

Keanell  737  0 0 


For  Greenham  Vicarage,  Berks,  for  the  Rev.  O.  E. 
Slococh.  Mr.  J.  H.  Money,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Harrison  £3,313  10  0 

Elliott 2,780  0 0 

Williams 2,720  0 0 

Cooke  & Groome 2,692  0 0 

Adey  2,683  0 0 


For  erecting  paper  warehouse,  in  St.  Bride-street. 
Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
L.  C.  Riddett  : — 

Elkington  (accepted) £2,500  0 0 


For  two  mission  halls.  Poplar  and  Canning  Town  : — 

Poplar.  Canning  Town. 


Cawdron  & Co £1,997  699 

Gough  1,950  800 

Darkly  & Son 1,463  592 

Hoskin,  Brothers  1,295  493 

Turner  1,273  550 

Webb 1,150  426 

Ware 987  406 

Robbins  995  354 

Oraer 895  219 

Mason  & Bristy 825  328 

Chrisp  898  228 


For  building  new  public  elementary  schools.  Queen- 
borough,  Isle  of  Sheppy.  Mr.  II.  Adkins,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Green 

Bligh  £1,603  10  0 

Miller  1,428  0 0 

8hrubsole  1,348  0 0 

Naylar  (accepted)  1,197  0 0 

Gammon 1,188  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Economic  Stove.  Turin.— We  are  unable  to  comply  with  a number1 
of  requests  for  the  address  of  maker  of  this  stove.  Perhaps  our 
correspondent  F.  C.  will  send  it. 

Major  A.  L.  (received). — A.  E.  & Son  (the  T Iron  will  answer  the 
purpose  best  with  the  flange  at  bottom  : mode  B).  — A Header  (write: 
to  the  Inventor,  Office  of  Works.  Whitehall). — L.  L.— R.  S.— E — D.— . 
E.  R.— R.  E.  S.— H.  C.  — C.  R.  & Co.  — P.  & B.  — The  Lord  Mayor.—. 
W.  D.— T.  TT.  S.  — 31.  A — W.  D.  F.  — Mr.  R.  — J.  V.  — M.  & Co.—. 
C.  J.  P.-Nemo.  -F.  C.  D.— H.  C.-J.  L.— T.  T.  G.— A.  & W. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  4c. , must  be  accompanied! 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  fori 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pubLic  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


Bath  and  otlier  Building  Stones  of  Best: 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.i 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants.! 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&ts,  also: 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United: 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble: 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the! 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor,: 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs,, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble: 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves,  i 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings.! 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawingsi 
and  prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show-' 
rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary- Axe,: 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey: 
Green  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Adyt]. 
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Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Adyt.] 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  - 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have 
BET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER  S BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  " The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address, 

E.  A.  4,  St.  George's-road,  Regent'B  Park,  London. 


Per  post  free  on  receipt  of  Six  Penny  Stamps. 

QOME  OBSERVATIONS  on  FIRE- 

O PLACES,  STOVES,  and  VENTILATION. 

By  Messrs.  FRED.  EDWARDS  * SON.  Stove  and  Range  Manu- 
facturers, Hot-water  Engineers, 

No.  49,  Great  Marlborough-strcet,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

May  also  be  obtained  through 
Messrs.  LONGMANS  4 CO.  Paternoster-row,  E.C. 


jyjISS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  New 

rjio  THE  BITTER  END. 


WEALE'S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

12mo.  cloth,  limp,  with  68  Woodcuts,  prico  3s.  (postage  Sd.) 

P AS  WORKS  (a  Treatise  on),  and  the 

VJ  PRACTICE  of  MANUFACTURING  and  DISTRIBUTING 
COAL  GAS. 

By  SAMUEL  HUGHES,  C.E. 

Third  Edition.  Revised  by  W.  RICHARDS,  C.E. 

2.  DRAINAGE  and  SEWAGE  of  TOWNS  and 

BUILDINGS.  By  G.  D.  DEMPSEY,  Cloth  limp.  2s.  (postage  3d.) 

3.  BLASTING  and  QUARRYING  of  STONE,  &c.  By 

Field-Marshal  Sir  J.  F.  BURGOYNE.  Cloth  limn,  la  (kl.  (postage 2d.) 

4.  COTTAGE  BUILDING.  By  C.  B.  ALLEN. . Cloth 

limp,  la  (postage  2d.) 

6.  FOUNDATIONS  and  CONCRETE  WORKS.  By 

F.  DOBSON.  Cloth  limp,  la.  6d.  (postage  2d. ) 

6.  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTARS,  CONCRETE, 

MASTICS,  4c.  By  G.  R.  BURNELL,  C.E.  Cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

^l^YARMING  and  VENTILATION.  By  CHARLES 

TOMLINSON,  F.R.S.  Cloth  limp,  3s.  (postage  3d.) 

8.  DOOR  LOCKS  and  IRON  SAFES.  By  CHARLES 

TOMLINSON,  F.R.S.  Cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  (postage  2d.) 

9.  ARCHES,  PIERS,  and  BUTTRESSES.  By  W. 

BLAND.  Cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  (postage  2d.) 

10.  ACOUSTICS  of  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  By  T.  R. 

SMITH.  Cloth  limp,  la  6<L  (postage  2d.) 

V Complete  Lists  of  WEALE'S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


NOTICE— To  the  ARCHITECTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  ; also 
the  CONTRACTORS. 

Early  in  AUGUST  A NEW  WORK  will  lie  published, 

T71XECUTED  EXAMPLES  by  MODERN 

XLi  ARCHITECTS.  Four  Platea  Imp.  4to.  with  Four  Pages  of 
Letterpress  and  Wrapper  Monthly.  Price  to  Subscribers,  7a  6d.  ; 
Non-Subscribers,  10s. 

The  First  Number  will  contain  a CHURCH,  SCHOOL,  MANSION, 
and  a VILLA.  The  Architects  have  kindly  consented  to  lend  their 
drawings,  and  to  become  subscribers.  All  Architects  wishing  the 
Insertion  of  their  drawings,  will  please  forward  same,  carriage  paid, 
witli  a subscription  order.  The  name  and  address  of  each  Arohitect 
will  be  given,  also  the  Contractor's  estimate  for  erection,  and  each 
monthly  number  will  be  varied. 

A New  Work  just  published  on 

SPECIFICATIONS,  by  F.  ROGERS,  Axcbi- 

tect,  after  the  MODEL  of  BARTHOLOMEW'S.  8vo.  lettered.  If.  10s. 
London  : It.  A.  SPRIGG  (Original  Publisher  of  all  Atchley  & Co.'s 
Publications),  106,  Great  RusseU-street,  Bedford-aquare. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


J.  JOBBINS, 

S,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION, 

Intended  as  an  Aid  Mdmolre  for  the  Professional  Man  and  tho 
Operative.  Being  a Series  of  Working  Drawings  to  a large  scale, 
exemplifying  the  Arrangement  and  Details  adopted  In  carrying  out 
tho  several  branches  of  Trade  requisite  for  Public  and  Private 
Edifices.  In  Eighty  Parts,  2s.  6d-  each ; or  in  Four  Volumes,  bound 
in  Cloth,  Twelve  Guineas. 

N.B. — This  work  is  extensively  used  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS, 

Being  a Series  of  Examples  of  Enriched  Details  and  Accessories  of 
the  Architecture  of  Great  Britain.  By  JAMES  K.  COLLING, 
Architect.  In  Forty-eight  Parts,  3s.  each  ; or  in  Two  Volumes,  bound 
in  cloth.  Seven  Guineas. 

DETAILS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Measured  and  drawn  from  Existing  Examples.  By  JAMES  K. 
COLLING,  Architect.  In  Thirty-eight  Parts,  2s.  6<L  each  ; or  in  Two 
Volumes,  bound  In  cloth,  Five  Guineas. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF 

ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Exhibiting  some  of  the  best  Examples  in  Great  Britain.  From 
Drawings  and  Measurements  taken  on  the  Spot,  by  F.  T.  DOLLMAN 
-and  J.  R.  JOBBINS.  In  Forty  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each;  or  in  Two 
Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  Five  Guineas. 

ARCHITECTURAL,  ANTIQUARIAN,  NAVAL, 
MILITARY,  & MEDIEVAL  DRAWINGS, 

Landscape.  Sale  Plans,  Railway  Plans,  and  Sections  Lithographed 
in  tho  liest  style.  Bills  of  Quantities,  Circular  Notes,  Invoices, 
Cards,  and  every  description  of  Commercial  and  Colour  Printing. 

J.  JOBBINS,  3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C 


Me.  Archibald  d.  dawnay,  c.e. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  25.  Walbrook, 
London.— CALCULATIONS,  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES  prepared 


PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION,  or 

. OTHER  PLANS  and  DRAWINGS,  PREPARED  and  Etched 
Coloured  in  the  first  style.  Terms  strictly  moderate.  Also, 
OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE, 
in  or  out  of  Office. 

Address,  T.  H.  14,  Argyle-street,  Argyle-squaro,  W.C. 


TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

DRAWINGS  of  every  description  for  build- 
ings or  alterations,  4c.  accurately  PREPARED,  COPIED,  or 
TRACED,  on  moderate  terms.  Quantities  also  prepared. — Address, 
A.  B.  1,  Boscobel-gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 


T UNATIC  ASYLUMS.  — An  Architect, 

1 J experienced  and  successful  in  designing  and  carrying  out 
lunatic  asylums,  would  be  gled  to  CO-OPERATE  with  any  one  e 
gaged  on  this  class  of  work. — Address,  106,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


T^VENINGEMPLOYMENT. — WANTED, 

1 J for  occasional  assistance,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  accus- 
tomed to  preparation  of  working  drawings  ; also  a good  tracer.— Apply, 
with  references,  and  terms  per  hour,  146,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

L works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANCY 

in  Ills  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.— 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Gres  ham-street,  E.C. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A FIRM  of  ARCHITECTS  are  seeking  a 

ITjl  PUPIL.  A premium  required,  and  a salary  given  after  the 
second  'year,  to  a young  man  of  energy  and  education. — Apply,  by 
letter,  to  ARCHITECT,  care  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Dale,  Stationer,  New 
Market-street,  Bradford. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  of 

good  practice,  has  a VACANCY  for  a PUPIL.  An  intelligent 
Youth  would  have  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  becoming  practically 
acquainted  with  the  various  branches  of  the  profession.— Address, 
R.  C.  SUTTON,  Bromley  House,  Nottingham. 

ITO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR,  doing 

X3l  a large  business,  is  in  want  of  a PUPIL.— For  particulars, 
address  C.  C.  Post-office,  Henley-on-Thames. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

rpHERE  is  a VACANCY  for  an  APPREN- 

_1_  TICE  In  the  Works  of  a Manufacturer  of  first-class  Decorative 
Papers,  4c.  Premium  required. — Address,  A.  E.  care  of  A.  W. 
Simmons  4 Co.  Stationers,  Ac.  68,  Coleman-street,  E.C. 

pURATOR  WANTED.— Museum  of  Build- 

Ay  ing  Appliances.  23.  Maddox-street,  W.  Office  hours  9 to  6. — 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  age.  previous  occupation,  and  salary 
oxpected.  to  RESIDENT  SECRETARY,  9.  Conduit-street,  W. 

TV/TECHANICAL  or  ARCHITECTURAL 

LYL  DRAUGHTSMAN  WANTED,  to  execute  some  large  Lecture 
Diagrams.  He  would  bo  required  to  reside  about  twenty  miles  from 
London. — Apply,  stating  qualifications  and  terms,  to  M.  N.  Offlco  of 

11  Engineering." 

A COMPANY  for  the  treatment  of  Sewage 

is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a young  ENGINEER 
who  has  been  employed  on  such  operations,  and  can  produce  testi- 
monials of  qualifications. — Apply  to  W.  K.  care  of  Mr.  Edwards,  109, 
Biebopsgate-street  Within,  E.C. 

TO  SURVEYORS. 

YVT'ANTED,  immediately,  an  ASSISTANT, 

Y Y accustomed  to  FI  ELD  WORK.  Situation  permanent.— 
Address,  stating  terms,  R.  92,  Queen's-cross,  Dudley. 

"WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  in  an 

Y Y ARCHITECT'S  OFFICE  in  the  country.— Address,  stating 
qualifications  and  salary  required,  Z.  Z.  5,  Albion  - chambers, 
Oswestry. 

YA7ANTED,  by  an  Architectural  Finn  in 

Y V Manchester  a first-class  QUANTITY  TAKER  and  BUILD- 
ING SURVEYOR.  None  need  apply  unless  thoroughly  competent. 
Address,  stating  terms,  references,  4c.  X.  Reform  Club,  Manchester. 

TO  BUILDERS'  AND  SURVEYORS'  ASSISTANTS. 

YYTANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

T Y who  can  write  a specification,  and  estimate  for  repairs  and 
alterations  to  buildings,  measure  up  for  (extras  and  omissions,  and 
understands  accounts,  together  with  the  usual  duties  of  the  office.— 
Address.  127,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  MASONS. 

XYT  ANTED,  a practical  WORKING 

r V MASON  as  YARD  FOREMAN.  State  references. — Address, 
YORK,  care  of  Mr.  James  Roberts.  Advertising  Agent,  195,  Shore- 
ditch, opposite  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

YV7" ANTED,  a good  BRICKLAYER  (one 

Y T who  understands  tuck  pointing),  for  a constancy.  No  one 
but  of  steady  habits  and  good  ability  need  apply. — Apply  to  H.  R. 
WAGNER,  Builder,  Victoria  Works,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a first-class  PLASTERER,  to 

V Y Take  a Job  by  the  Piece.— Apply  to  H.  R.  WAGNER. 
Victoria  Works,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a good  MOULDING 

YV  MACHINE  HAND.  Must  be  able  to  make  cutters  and  work 
clean  mouldings  with  despatch.  Also  a LAD  for  popering. — Apply, 
No.  105,  St.  Paul's-road,  Lorrimore-squore,  S.E. 

GEWAGE  IRRIGATION.  — WANTED, 

O a thoroughly  practical  Man,  competent  to  SUPERINTEND 
the  DRAINING.  LAYING  OUT,  FORMING,  and  CROPPING  of  a 
SEWAGE  FARM.— Address,  with  references,  and  salary  required,  to 

B.  C.  E.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

T?LY  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH.— To 

1 J ENGINE-DRIVERS,  4c.— WANTED,  by  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  for  the  District  of  the  City  of  Ely,  a PERSON,  competent  to 
drive,  take  charge  of,  and  do  ordinary  repairs  to  two  high-pressure 
stationary  PUMPING-ENGINES,  of  15-horse  and  10-horse  power 
respectively  (working  alternately),  under  the  direction  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  to  lay  cast  and  wrought  iron 
water-pipes,  to  fix  hydrants  and  sluice-cocks,  and  make  plumber's 
Joints,  in  connexion  with  the  wutor-supply  of  the  city.  The  person 
appointed  will  also  be  expected  to  superintend  the  fire-engines,  and  to 
do  any  other  description  of  artificer's  work  that  may  be  required  of 
him,  so  as  to  fill  up  his  time  when  not  employed  in  attending  to  the 
engines  or  lay  ing  water-pipes,  4c.  The  wages  will  be  30s.  a week,  and 
a stoker  is  employed  to  attend  to  the  fires ; and  a month’s  notice  of 
intention  to  leave  will  be  required. — Applications  to  be  sent  in 
writing,  accompanied  by  testimonials  as  to  character  and  competency, 
to  the  undersigned,  before  TWELVE  o'clock  at  noon,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, the  25th  inst.  Preference  will  bo  given  to  candidates  that  hnve 
filled  similar  situations.  The  candidate  appointed  will  have  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  forthwith. — By  order  of  the  Board, 

Ely,  September  12,  1872.  WM.  MARSHALL,  Clerk. 

13  IYER  WEAVER  NAVIGATION.— 

LA  COUNTY  of  CHESTER.  — To  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.— 
WANTED,  a RESIDENT  CIVIL  ENGINEER,  to  SUPERINTEND 
the  WORKS  ou  the  River  Weaver  Navigation.  He  must  be  acquainted 
with  hydraulic  engineering,  and  fully  competent  to  carry  out  dock 
works  and  the  extensive  improvements  already  commenced,  consisting 
of  the  construction  of  new  enlarged  locks  and  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  the  navigation,  and  also  to  originate  and  complete  any 
further  improvements  which  may  hereafter  be  required,  and  efficiently 
to  maintain  the  existing  works  of  the  navigation.  He  will  have  to 
devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  Tho 
length  of  the  navigation  is  about  twenty-four  miles,  passing  through 
the  salt  districts  of  Cheshire,  and  communicating  with  the  River 
Mersey  at  Weston  Point.  Salary,  800f.  a year,  with  an  excellent 
house. — Applications,  with  testimonials,  are  to  be  delivered  at  this 
Office  ou  or  before  the  28th  instant  ; but  it  is  requested  that  no  per- 
sonal or  written  application  be  made  to  individual  trustees. 

WM.  WOOD  BLAKE, 

Clerk  to  the  Trustees  of  the  River  Weaver  Navigation. 

Navigation  Office,  Northwich,  September  2nd,  1872. 

p RAINER  and  WRITER.— WANTED,  a 

\JT  first-class  WORKMAN,  to  go  out  to  Australia,  under  an 
agreement,  for  permanent  work.  Good  wages.— Apply  by  letter, 
giving  fullest  particulars,  age,  references,  4c.  to  AUSTRALIAN, 
Deacon's,  Leadenliall-street, 


AN  efficient  ASSISTANT  required  in  an 

ARCHITECTS'  OFFICE.  One  competent  to  take  out  quan- 
tities and  having  a knowledge  of  surveying  will  be  preferred.— Apply 
by  letter  to  W.  K.  4.  Tennyson-streot,  Nottingham. 


F 


OREMAN  of  GOTH  IC  METAL 

WORKERS  in  BRASS  and  IRON  WANTED.  Must  have  con- 
ible  experience  in  preparing  working  drawings  and  looking  after 
men. — Apply,  by  letter  only,  slating  age,  where  last  employed,  and 
Balary  required,  to  Messrs.  COX  4 SONS,  Soutbampton-street,  Strand, 


WANTED  (aged  18),  a SITUATION  as 

T T JUNIOR  CLERK  in  a Builder's  Office.— Address,  O.  B.  5, 


Roll's-terrace,  Cook's  Ground,  Chelsea. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe- 

T Y rienced  PLUMBER  and  GASFITTER.—  Address,  W.  B.  21, 


Ibany-rond,  Camberwell. 


\\T ANTED,  a SITUATION  as 

Y V SMITH,  GASFITTER,  and  BELLI! ANGER, 
JOBBING  HAND.— Address,  C.  J.  J ~ ~ 


WHITE- 

. and  GENERAL 

Retreat,  Lewisham. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

IT  of  MASONS  or  FOREMAN  of  JOB.  Can  be  well  recoin- 
mended  from  last  employ.—  Address,  G.  43,  Luard-street,  N. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a tho- 

T V roughly  good  PLUMBER,  Gas  and  Hot-water  Fitter.— Ad- 
dress,  T.  W,  44,  New  Compton-atreet,  Soho. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 

Y T MAN.  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job  or  Estato.  Understands 
building  in  all  Its  branches.  Joiner  by  trade.  Aged  30.— A.  B. 
at  Clark's,  News-agent,  10,  Bromell's-road,  Clapham. 


VTT ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  Plumber, 

II  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Can  do  plain  zinework, 
closets,  4c.  repairing  or  new  work.— Address,  W.  LAWRENCE, 
Plumber,  6.  Park -road,  Grosvenor  Pork,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a CLERK. 

Aged  29.  Can  take  out  quantities,  measure  work,  estimate, 
4c.  and  is  well  acquainted  with  bookkeeping  and  accounts, — Address, 
A.  B.  5,  Walton-street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


■WANTED,  a SITUATION,’ by  a good 

T » GRAINER,  WRITER,  4c.  Used  to  stencilling.  Willing 
to  fill  up  time  in  painting  and  paperbanging.  Town  or  country. — 
Address,  G.  B.  Mrs.  Locke,  208.  Albany-road.  Camberwoll. 


TO  BUILDER8  AND  DECORATORS. 

\\T ANTED,  a SITUATION  or  JOB,  by 

V V a good  GRAINER  and  MARBLER.  Well  up  In  gilding  and 
general  decorating,  capable  of  taking  charge  of  work,  or  willing  to  fill 
np  time  at  other  work.  Wages  moderate.  Good  references. — Address, 

G.  B.  6,  Danvers-street,  Paulton's-square,  Chelsea. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  4c.  ' 

"WANTED,  a SITUATION.  Served  four 

t V years'  articles  with  Architect  and  Surveyor.  8lnce  engaged 
with  Builder,  Contractor,  Ac.  Has  a knowledge  of  all  its  branches. 
Aged  27.  Terms  30s.  per  week.  References.— Address,  A.  B.  10,  Mont- 
pelier-place,  Brighton,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS.  Many  years' 
experience  in  the  building  trade.  No  objection  to  the  country.— 
Address,  8.  T.  16,  Paulton's-sqnare,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

MANAGING  CLERK  to  tho  above,  by  a Gentleman,  who  i3 
a first-class  estimator  and  surveyor,  and  possesses  a thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business.  No  objection  to  the  country. — Address, 
No.  38,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

T 1 thoroughly  BUILDER’S  CLERK.  Is  a good  estimator, 
bookkeeper,  and  correspondent,  well  up  in  prime  cost,  extras  and 
omissions,  and  generally  managing ; practically  acquainted  with  the 
trade.  First-class  reference.  Married.  Aged  29.— Address,  R.  D.  Post- 
office,  Cold  Harbour-lane,  Camberwell,  S.W.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y y FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  would  Take  the  Stonework  of  a 


Y\T ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

y y GENERAL  or  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS, 


W ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VV  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT.  Good  draughtsman. 
Working  drawings,  details,  4c.  Good  knowledge  of  quantities,  per- 
spective. Seven  years'  experience. — Address,  E.  P.  No.  2,  Berners 
St.  Lozells,  Birmingham. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

y V CLERK,  TRAVELLER,  or  any  Position  of  Trust,  by  a Young 
Man,  aged  20.  Has  been  engaged  in  the  building  and  timber  trades. 
References  unexceptionable,— Address,  R.  L.  29,  Haberdashers-street, 
Hoxtou,  N. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

YV  thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Practically 
acquainted  with  the  trade.  Accustomed  to  general  supervision,  and 
the  management  of  workmen. — Address,  No.  52,  Office  of  “The 
Builder."  


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  FOREMAN  in  charge  of  a job.  by 
an  energetic  and  experienced  man.  Just  completed  a church  and 
some  works  at  a lunatic  asylum.  Well  acquainted  with  every  branch, 
details,  drawing.  Carpenter  by  trade.  No  objection  to  go  abroad. 
Address,  J.  C.  H.  32,  Walpole-street.  New-cross,  3.E. 


TO  BUILDERS,  WITH  MACHINERY. 

"WANTED,  as  SHOP  FOREMAN,  an 

V V ENGAGEMENT,  or  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  on  a gentleman's 
estato,  by  a practical  JOINER  and  MACHINIST.  Well  up  in  con- 
struction, repairs,  horticultural  buildings,  Ac.  Any  party  starting 
irs'  machinery  may  secure  my  fifteen  years'  experience  as  fore- 
at  a low  salary  for  a permanency. — Address,  M.  N.  16,  Campden- 
t,  Kensington. 


VT7 ANTED,  by  a PLASTERER,  who  has 

VV  completed  a large  job  in  London,  WORK,  in  Town  or 


W ANTED,  an  APPRENTICE  or  IM- 

\ V PROVER  to  the  PLUMBING.— Apply  to  T.  MILLS. 
Plumber,  219,  Broinpton-road,  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED,  to  PLACE  a respectable, 

well-educated  YOUTH  (aged  19),  under  a competent  Person, 
to  LEARN  CTVIL  ENGINEERING. — Address,  stating  premium,  4c» 
A.  Z.  Post-office,  Rickmanswortb. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  21,  1872. 


WANTED,  by 

TUEAL  DRAUG1 


first-rate  ARCHITEC- 


faetory  testimonials. - 


DRAUGHTSMAN.  i 


TX7" ANTED,  by  a competent  CLERK  of 

VV  WORKS  and  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR,  a RE-ENGAGE- 


I QUANTITY  S - 
' Tices  and  testimonials  (ruin  law 
D’Eynsford-road,  Camberwell  Par 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


■ITT ANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  EMPLOY- 

V V MENT,  who  has  had  some  years'  experience.  Is  a neat 


draughtsman,  and  ci 
Good  references  c 
Bridge,  Portseo. 


TXT  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  as  PAINTER, 

V V GLAZIER,  and  PAPERHANOER.  Constant  EMPLOY- 


MENT.—Address,  H.  103,  Lefever-road,  Old  Ford. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TTTANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  is  a 

\ V thoroughly  good  PLUMBER  and  PLAIN  ZINC-WORKER,  a 
SITUATION  or  JOB.— Address,  PLUMBER,  101,  Prince  of  Wales- 
rood,  Kentish-town,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Has  been  used  tc 
»: “ " ‘ " 


8.  Vilia-sti 


POTTERY  AND  TERRA  COTTA  WORKS. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  28, 

V V EMPLOYMENT,  as  PRESSER  and  FINISHER,  in  the  above 
line.  Good  references. — Address,  P.  T.  care  of  Mr.  Martin,  Newsagent, 
Tyre-street,  Lambeth. 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


TXT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a constant 

T V SITUATION,  as  PLUMBER,  or  on  a JOB.  Can  do  painting 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  practical 

Man,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  or  as 
GENERAL  MANAGER  on  an  Estate.  Three  years'  reference  from 
last  situation. — Address,  A.  B.  Chesnut  Walk,  Walthamstow,  Essex. 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  London 

Foreman,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  take  entire  Charge  of  Job.  Bricklayer  by  trade. 
Just  completing  a large  Job  in  the  country.  Good  references.  Sc. — 
Address,  A.  N.  care  of  Mrs.  Copo,  Upper  Pearpoint-street,  Sueintou, 
Nottingham. 


TXT  ANTED,  by  a respectable  Youth,  with  a 

\\  good  taste  for ‘drawing,  a SITUATION  in  a Builder's  or 
Architect's  Office. —Address,  HERBERT  JOHNSON,  1,  Charlton- 
street,  Portland -place. 


[ONUMENTAL  MASONS. 


TWANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

TV  a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER.  Constant  work.  Five  yean 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

TANTED,  by  a respectable  Youth, 


\\ 

Y Y RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Office, 
neatly,  and  write  a good  hand.  Aged  18.— Address, 
Chelmsford. 


TATANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a Con- 

Y V staut  SITUATION,  as  WRITER  and  GRAINER.  Willing  t- 
611  uptime  painting,  Ac.  Excellent  reference  from  late  employer. — 
Address,  S.  WILLIS.  11.  Tudor-street,  Reading,  Berks. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

T ANTED,  by  a practical  Builder  (Joiner), 


T 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IHE  Advertiser  desires  a RE-ENG  AGE- 

MENT.  Working  drawings,  details.  Ac. — Address,  X.  No.  6, 
ileuch-road,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 


PRIZE  MEDALS. 


T7IRST-CLASS  GRAINING,  MARBLING, 

r and  DECORATIVE  WORK,  at  Moderate  Prices. 


Specimens  can  be 


the  entrance  from  . 


VC 

Y Y a RE- ENGAGEMENT 
FOREMAN,  in  town  or  country, 
up  extras. — Address,  T.  H 19,  81aidbum- 


W ANTED,  bv  a thoroughly  practical 

BRICKLAYER,  n SITUATION  os  WORKING  FOREMAN, 
or  Piecework.  No  objection  to  the  eouutry.  Good  references. — 
Address.  H.  G.  8.  Little  Cheyne-row,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


TXT  ANTED,  by 

Y V Man  a RE-ENGAG1 


No  objection  I 
London-fit 


thoroughly  practical 

ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  BRICKLAYER, 
dll  take  work  by  the  piece.  Town  or 
from  last  employers.— Address,  A.  T.  7, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent  Man 

(Mason  by  trade),  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of 
MASONS,  or  (to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  Well  up  in  church  work. 
Good  refcreuccs  tain  be  given. — Address,  W.  T.  9,  Brooksby-street, 
Liverpool-road,  Islington,  London,  N. 


WANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER  and 

Y V GASFITTER,  a SITUATION,  or  JOB— Address,  A.  B. 


i.  WeLlesley-road,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 


■WANTED,  by  a good  P LUMBER,  a JOB 

Y 1 or  CONSTANCY.  Can  do  plain  zinc  work,  gas-fitting.  Ac 


Well  up  in  bath  work,  hot  and  cold,  lead  oi 
Good  references.— Address,  PLUMBER,  48,  Brindley -st 
road,  Paddington,  W. 


TXT  ANTED,  by  a PLUMBER,  PAINTER, 

Y V DECORATOR,  GLAZIER,  PAPERHANOER.  Ac.  a SITUA- 


TION. Thoroughly  good  in  all  branches,  and  used  t< 
of  best  work  and  men.  Can  measure  and  estimate.  Wages  mode 
Good  references.— Address,  D.  HOWARD,  111,  Vinccut-terrace,  J 
can-terrace,  Islington,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  23,  a 

SITUATION  in  an  Office,  or  Place  of  Trust.  Understands 


ie  practical  port  of  the  capeutering.  having  served  an  apprenticeship. 
Fair  draughtsman.  Would  not  ob|ect  to  make  himself  generally 
useful.— Address,  A.  T.  118,  Peutonvllle-road,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


"\17" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser, 

Y Y ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or 


r FOREMAN 

of  BRICKLAYERS.  Brickwork  by  the  rod  or  gauge  work.  Thoroughly 
undersffinds  plans  and  measurements  of  all  works  in  building.  No 
objection  to  the  country.  Firet-class  references.— Address,  REX.  43, 
Wynford-road,  Barnsbury,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a respectable 

Y Y Man,  aged  40.  Constant  EMPLOYMENT  as  PLUMBER, 


, aged  4 

PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.  Would  not  object  to  fill  up  t 
other  blanches.  Terms  low.  Good  references.— Address,  H.  P.  5 
Borough-road,  Southwark. 


rpiMBER  TRADE.— WANTED,  by  the 

JL  Advertiser,  a thoroughly  competent  Young  Man,  a SITUATION 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  Ae. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  is  a thoroughly  efficient 

JL  Assistant,  and  accustomed  to  the  management  of  a pro- 
-incial  office,  is  open  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  MANAGING 
CLERK,  or  otherwise.— Address,  DELTA,  7,  Craven-street,  Charing- 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  has  just  completed  a 

1 large  Church  Restoration,  desires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 
CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Thoroughly  up  in 
all  branches.  Can  trace,  estimate,  set  out  and  measure  up  work,  keep 
prime  cost  account..  First-class.testimouials,  and  reference  to  eminent 
architects  and  builders.— Address,  B.  3,  Hamptou-place,  Sheen-lane, 
iast  Sheen,  S.W. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a CARPENTER,  who 

JL  understands  Builders'  Accounts,  is  a good  penman  and  quick 
at  figures,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  YARD  FOREMAN, 
CLERK,  TIME  or  STORE  KEEPER.  Would  make  himself  gene- 
rally useful.  Well  up  lu  all  the  details  of  the  building  trade.  Good 
•eferences.  Wages  moderate.  Aged  36. — Address,  BIKKBECK,  18, 
Jheendale- villas,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

TO  AHCHITECTS. 

T)  E - ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  by  a 

JLV  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  in  a good offiec.— Address,  ASSISTANT, 
Mr.  Z Wright,  Thirsk. 

/QUANTITY  TAKER  and  MEASURER, 

of  upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience,  with  a practical  know- 
ledge  of  building,  and  well  acquainted  with  prices,  and  arrang- 
ing contractors'  accounts,  offers  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.  Terms 
is  may  be  agreed  upon.  — Address,  SURVEYOR,  25,  Thoruton-street, 
Brixton-road,  S.W. 

QUANTITIES  and  MEASURING. —A 

Yv",  SURVEYOR  of  considerable  experience  in  TAKING  OUT 
^ QUANTITIES,  MEASURING.  WRITING  SPECIFICATIONS, 
Ac.  can  give  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  to  Architects  and  Builders. 
Would  have  no  objection  to  undertake  the  books  and  accounts  of  a 
Builder.— SURVEYOR,  128,  Stanhope-street,  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 

P RAINING  and  WRITING.— A first-class 

YX  GRAINER  and  WRITER  is  open  to  a JOB.— Address,  B. 
YOUNG,  186,  Vanxhall  Bridge-road,  Pimlico. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THIRST-CLASS  OVERTIME  ASSIST- 

r ANCE  offered.— Address,  B.  14,  Oval-road,  Kennington,  S.E. 

TJVENING  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED, 

Hi  by  a BUILDER'S  CLERK,  to  keep  the  books,  Ac.  of  a builder. 
Disengaged  after  Six  p.m.— Address,  J.  H.  37,  Blomfield-street, 
Dalston,  E. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a Young 

JLLi  Man,  aged  19,  between  six  and  nine  a.rn.  and  six  and  ten  p.m. 
as  TIMEKEEPER,  CLERK,  or  MESSENGER.  Good  writer.— 
Address,  by  letter,  JOSEPH  PINKNEY,  62,  George-street,  Euston- 
road,  N.W. 

riLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  by  a 

thoroughly  practical  Man,  a RE  ENGAGEMENT.  First-class 
testimonials. — Address,  VERITAS,  7,  Union-street,  Brighton. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

/XLERKS  of  WORKS.  — RE-ENGAGE- 

Y.'  MENT  WANTED,  as  present  works  are  near  completion.— 
Address.  J.  J.  Clerk  of  Works,  Messrs.  Flower  A Sons,  New  Buildings, 
Loudon-street,  Paddington. 

pLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  a RE- 

Y.7  ENGAGEMENT  by  a thoroughly  practical  and  experienced 
Man.  Just  completed  largo  silk-mills  in  Nottingham,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  superintending  the  large  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Mansfield- 
road.  Testimonials  first-class. — Address,  THOMAS  STAFFORD, 
No.  59.  Caroline-street,  Teas  Hill-road,  Nottingham. 

A YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  will  shortly  be 

AY  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  ARCHITECT'S  OFFICE. 
Can  give  good  reference. — Address,  J.  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N ASSISTANT  wants  a RE-ENG AGE- 

XY  MENT.— For  references,  terms,  Ac.  address,  ARCHITECT, 
care  of  Mrs.  Muuro,  Bath-road,  Wolverhampton. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  seeks  a RE- 

X Y ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a fair  draughtsman,  quantities,  Ac.— 
Address.  A.  R.  R.  45,  Pembroke-road,  Kiiburn-park,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A N experienced  ASSISTANT  is  open  to  an 

_AY  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a competent  estimator  and  measurer,  or 
would  take  charge  of  an  office. — Address,  77,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A FIRST  - CLASS  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

XY  DESIGNER,  and  COLOURIST  will  be  happy  to  render 
OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  in  preparing  competitions,  drawings 
from  rough  sketches,  Ac.  ; or  would  make  arrangements  for  services 
two  or  three  days  weekly,  if  required. — Address,  ARCHITECT, 
No.  34,  Stanley-street,  Eceleston-square,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 

Xjl  MAN  and  SURVEYOR,  of  considerable  practical  experience, 
and  fully  qualified  to  prepare  designs,  details,  specifications,  Ac. 
desires  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  Town,  on  moderate  terms.— Address, 
ARCHITECT,  care  of  Mr.  Jones,  12,  Chalk  Farm-road,  N.W. 

A N ESTIMATING,  MEASURING,  and 

XY  GENERAL  CLERK  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Aged  34. 
Thoroughly  well  up  In  all  branches.  Temporary,  partial,  or  country 
not  objected  to. — Address,  A.  J.  M-  Mr.  Ford's,  1,  Southgate-road,  N. 

A S CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL 

xY  CLERK,  by  a Builder's  Son.  Ten  years'  experience.  First- 
class  references  and  security.— Address,  J.  W.  P.  1,  Auckland-hill, 
Lower  Norwood. 

A THOROUGHLY  competent  BUILDER’S 

xY  CLERK  seeks  an  APPOINTMENT.  A first-class  accountant 
and  correspondent,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  usual  duties,  including 
quantities,  day-work  accounts,  book-keeping  by  single  or  double 
entry,  prime  costs,  Ac.  Excellent  testimonials  from  previous  em- 
ployers. Aged  34,  and  married. — Address,  A.  B.  13,  Warsill-street 
Battersea  Park. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

A STEADY  young  Man  as  PLUMBER, 

AY  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.— Address,  138,  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 

Crystal  Pal  . 
the  High  Level  Station. 

Country  Orders  punctually  attended  to. 

W.  READ,  437,  BRIXTON  ROAD,  BRIXTON,  S.W. 


DVERTISER,  with  many  years’  experi- 

Building  and  Engineering  Works,  and  the  general 
of  a Surveyor's  Office,  seeks  EMPLOYMENT. — Address,  O.  P.  ' 
Mr.  Fortune's,  Rainhill,  Lancashire. 


Ar 


- The » 


TO  TIMBER  AND  GENERAL  MERCHANTS. 

A S TRAVELLER,  or  Otherwise.- 

xY  Advertiser,  aged  26.  is  open  for  RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 
Has  also  been  engaged  in  the  building  trade.  Unexceptionable  refer-  i 
. — Address,  P.  P.  5,  Cliftou-place,  Upper  North-street,  Brighton,  i 


A S WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS, 

XJl.  or  CARVER  and  LETTER  CUTTER  in  a Monumental  Busi-  i 


PRACTICAL  MASON,  of  much  experic 

public  works  and  general  yard  business.  Good  ri 
places.  Town  or  country- — Address,  107,  Office  of  ' 


AN  experienced  MASON  and  Setter  seeks  ar 

ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  WHARFINGER,  o 


n railway  works. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

RESPECTABLE  Young  Man  seeks  an  ; 

ENGAGEMENT  as  IMPROVER,  to  PLUMBING,  Ac.  Five, 
experience. — Address,  8.  U.  606,  Wandsworth-road,  Clapham,  i 


PLASTERER  seeks  EMPLOYMENT, 

by  the  Piece  or  otherwise.  Good  jobbing  hand  at  general : 
ami  painting  References  given.— Address.  |A.  P.  3.  Poole's-  i 
terrace,  Seven  Sisters'-road,  London,  N. 


A 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCEI 

JL  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  EX',  and  16  and  17,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital.  1,600,0001.  Paid  up  r“  J ‘ r,nn 


REGENT-  i 

LONDON. 

The  County  Fire  Office'  was  established  in  the  year  1S0C 
rinciple  that  the  interests  of  its  Policy-holders  and  its  owi 
identical.  A system  of  strict  er « 


/BOUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE,  50,  ! 

I STREET,  and  14,  CORNHILL.  LON 


1)6,  upon  the ! 


Directors  to  return 

premiums  found  t 
:h  originally  varied 


and  caution  has  enabled  the 

’oliey-holders  a considerable  portion  of  • 
be  111  excess  of  the  risks.  These  returns,  i 
ith  the  profits  of  the  year,  are  now  fixed  at  ■ 
25  per  cent.  They  are  paid  out  of  a fund  specially  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  take  precedence  of  the  dividends  to  the: 
Shareholders.  The  insured  are  exempt  from  all  personal  liability. 
EXAMPLES  OF  RETURNS. 

Policy  | Name  and  Residence  of  Insured. 


7 8 


1 14  10 


142  W.  F.  Riley,  esq.  Forest-hill 

163  1 W.  T.  Copeland,  esq.  New  Bond-street,  W.... 

490  His  Grnce  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  

1H  Edward  Thornton,  esq  Princes  street.  W 

Sir  James  J Hamilton,  hart  Portman  square. 

Messrs.  C.  J.  A U.  Corder.  Brighton  

Messrs  Hunt  A Roskcll.  New  Bund  street,  W 

J61  The  Right  Hon.  Lout  Korthwick  

Charles  Prater,  esq.  Charingcross 

onj  , John  Hillman,  esq  Lewes 

644  I Messrs.  Liutott  A Son.  Horsham  

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Howe  

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  application! 
to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  U nitedl 
Kingdom  ; and  to  the  Secretary,  No.  50,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 


Bonus.  £ 


40  15  l 


(Y 


N the  Banks  of  the  Thames,  pleasantly] 

situate  overlooking  the  river,  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the 

wnwsmlth  Stations,  and  within  four  miles  of  Hyde  Park-corner,- 

substantially-built  FAMILY  MANSION,  of  handsome  elevation,  TO) 
BE  SOLD,  standing  in  its  own  well-stocked  and  tastefully-arranged: 
grounds',  nearly  six  acres  in  extent,  with  large  vinery,  green  and  hot, 
houses,  stabling  for  three  horses,  double  coach-house.  The  house  con- 
tains large  reception-rooms,  and  is  in  first-rate  repair,  with  gas  and, 
water  laid  on.  N.B.  The  greater  portion  of  the  grounds  may  be 
utilised  for  building  purposes  without  injury  to  the  privacy  of  the 
mansiou.— For  further  particulars  and  cards  to  view  apply  .to  Mr.' 
MARSH,  54.  Cannon-street,  E.C.  I 


rpHE  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  Jersey,  TO  BE 


tantlal 


ith; 


SOLD  by  PRIVATE  TREATY.  This  beautiful 
building,  standing  in  its  own  pleasure-grounds  (eight 
extensive  land  and  sea  views.  It  contains  100  rooms,  including  mag- 
nificent dining  and  drawing  rooms.— Apply  

Sambrook-court,  Basinghall-strect,  Loudon 
Advocate  of  the  Royal  Court,  St.  Helieri 
BROOKS,  at  the  Hotel.  


ns.  inclui  „ 

to  G.  W.  WOOD.  Esq. 

; P.  BAUDA1NS.  Esq. 


T. 


/"1ROYDON,  SURREY.  — To  TIMBER-1 

V J MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS— TO  BE  SOLD,. 

i ..  ■ . . , . ..f  tl.a  rlnstli  r.  f flio  aitrfioinlfi! 


roughly  competent 

. s FOREMAN  and  SALESMAN  In  either  a Wholesale  or  Retai. 
Mahogany  and  Timber  Yard.  Has  a thorough  working  knowledge  of 
the  trade,  also  a good  travelling  connexion  ; quick  at  accounts  ; over 
"'re'  experience;  good  character,  Ac.— Address,  130,  Office 


of  “The Builder.” 


TO  BUILDERS. 


A N OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  experienced 

iV.  in  the  general  Management  of  Buildings,  wants  an  ENGAGE- 


a JOB.— Address,  S.  S.  39,  Waterloo 


by  Private  Contract  (In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  surviving 
proprietor),  all  those  commodious  and  substantially-erected  STEAM) 
SAWING,  PLANING,  and  MOULDING  MILLS,  together  with  the 
GOODWILL  of  the  BUSINESS,  and  the  whole  of  the  modem 
machinery,  steam-engine,  and  sawing-knives,  fixtures,  gear,  plant,! 
sheds,  and  stock-in-trade,  situated  in  the  Morlaud-road,  Croydon,  In 
is.  -ounty  of  Surrey,  late  the  property  of  Mr.  Cate,  firm  of  A.  P. 

i A Co.  The  business  is  an  old-established  one,  and  has  been: 
successfully  carried  on  for  many  years  by  the  late  proprietors 
the  machinery,  which  has  t 


...  considerable  ei_r , _ 

„ . Tlie  business  may  be  entered  upon  and 

possession  had  immediately.— For  further  particulars,  and  to  treat, 
apply  to  Messrs.  PODMORE  A MARTIN,  Estate  Agents.  Croydon;* 
Messrs.  DRUMMONDS,  ROBINSON,  A TILL,  Solicitors.  Croydon.  1 


TJ\ 0 TIMBER 


old- 


MERCHANTS.— An 

established  COUNTRY  BUSINESS  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF, 
good  neighbourhood.  The  stock  can  be  reduced  to  meet  the  con- 
enience  of  a purchaser,  and  the 
deuce  secured. — For  particulars, 
ington,  Sussex. 


npo  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  and 

JL  OTHERS.— TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  couvenieut  newly-erected, 
MANUFACTURING  PREMI8ES,  with  steam-engine,  boilers,  Ac. 
and  about  an  acre  of  land,  situate  near  Plough  Bridge.  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Docks. — For  particulars,  apply  to  SMITH  A McGAW,  Belvi-I 
d ere -road,  Lambeth.  ^ 


Tc 


MERCHANTS  and 

^street,' 


0 MARBLE 

MASONS.— Extensive  SHOW-ROOMS,  neai 

specially  suited  for  marble  chimneypieces,  in  a positi 
a large  sale  among  architects  and  first-class  buyers.  Factory  Pss 
mises  also,  if  required.—  Apply  at  the  Museum  of  Building  Appli- 
ances, 23,  Maddox-street,  W. 


Carcasses  to  be  sold,  for  muck  lest. 

than  cost. — A PAIR  of  semi-detached  VILLAS,  at  Brixton 
rise.  Will  let  immediately,  and  sell  for  large  profit.  Advances  tc 
complete  if  required. — Apply  to  Mr.  JORDAN,  at  the  adjoining 
buildings.  Hayter-road,  Brixton-rise,  S.W.  ; or  to  Mr.  DAVIS,  Bounu 
Valley  Wlrnrf,  Nine  Elms,  S.W 


T° 


10  BUILDERS  and  SPECULATORS- 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  order  of  the  Mortgagees,  FOUR  recentlyi. 

erected  well-built  CARCASSES,  with  good  timbers,  yellr- 
slates  on,  window  frames,  gutters,  rain-water  pipes,  marble  I 
mantels.  Ac.  fixed,  floors  laid,  and  staircases  in.  "r 
good  letting  neighbourhood,  near  the  High-sti 


deals 

stone! 

Weil  drained.  In  i 

. ....  . -Apply  M 

Messrs.  JONES  A RAGGETT,  Land  Agents,  No.  3 ' ' ' ’ 

London  Bridge, 


Adelaide-pbu* 
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On  Motive , in  A rchitec- 
ture, Sculpture,  and 
Painting. 

N the  pursuit  of  every 
art,  the  student  en- 
counters a certain  num- 
ber of  technical  terms, 
which  are  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  description, 
as  implements  are  to  the 
execution,  of  the  several 
processes.  Exact  com- 
prehension of  the  mean- 
ing of  these  terms  is 
necessary  to  a clear  in- 
telligence of  the  art 
itself.  When  these  words 
are  unnecessarily  used, 
the  language  degene- 
rates into  slang.  It 
might  not  be  difficult  to 
point  out  writers  who 
have  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish a reputation  as 
connoisseurs  and  critics 
in  art  by  a copious  use 
of  this  slang. 

Again,  there  are  words 
which  are  by  no  means 
of  a technical  origin,  but  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  have  received  special  meanings  with  refer- 
ence to  particular  branches  of  art.  Among  these 
arc  such  expressions  as  “ breadth,”  in  painting, 
and  as  “ colour,”  in  engraving.  Not  only  is  it 
essential,  in  order  to  understand  the  language  in 
which  works  of  art  are  described,  to  have  a clear 
and  distinct  understanding  of  such  special  uses 
of  words  ; but,  further,  it  may  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  student  to  trace  the  usage  to  its 
origin,  and  thus,  it  may  be,  to  find  how  some 
important  canon  of  art  has  been  treasured  up 
in  an  epigrammatic  form. 

The  word  motive  is  one  of  those  which  are 
thus  occasionally  used.  It  is  an  important  ex- 
ample of  the  class  of  terms  to  which  we  re- 
fer. For,  rightly  understood,  it  conveys  in 
itself  a lesson  to  the  artist;  and  it  involves  a 
vei’y  distinct  condemnation  of  many  works,  in 
architecture,  in  painting,  and  in  sculpture,  which 
not  only  meet  with  much  ignorant  admiration, 
but  which  have  even  been  pointed  out  by  writers 
as  objects  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  musician  has  long  been  taught,  by  the 
subtle  elegance  of  the  Italian  language,  to  speak 
of  the  motive  of  a musical  composition.  With- 
out entering  into  a subject  beyond  our  province 
to  discuss,  we  may  yet  remark  how  often  the  ear 
is  struck  by  the  frequent  recurrence,  in  some 
magnificent  passage  of  music,  of  the  magical 
sequence  of  notes  that  forms  the  central  idea  of 
the  piece,  the  veritable  motive  of  the  composer. 
Again,  it  has  often  fallen  to  our  lot  to  be  per- 
plexed by  a wilderness  of  sounds,  strung 
together,  it  may  be,  with  great  mechanical  skill, 
but  in  which  the  divine  informing  idea  is  absent 
or  undiscernible. 

In  every  organised  existence  may  be  recog- 
nised the  embodiment  of  an  idea.  We  are  not 
about  to  quote  Plato,  or  to  touch  the  province  of 
metaphysics,  but  we  wish  to  bring  out  clearly 
the  meaning  of  the  term  motive  as  applied  to  any 
live  being.  The  scientific  anatomy  of  the 
vegetable  physiologist,  indeed,  carries  back  the 
unit  of  vegetable  life,  not  to  the  plant,  but  to 
the  leaf.  In  each  leaf,  in  each  petal,  in  each 


anther,  he  recognises  a distinct  individuality, 
bound  to  its  fellows  by  laws  of  intimate  associa- 
tion, but  representing  in  itself  a distinct  centre 
of  vital  energy.  In  a bud  we  may  with  more 
propriety  recognise  the  features  of  separate 
individual  existence.  A bud  may  be  excised 
from  one  plant,  and  grafted  or  budded  into 
another,  so  as  to  thrive  and  flourish,  and  to  pro- 
duce from  the  wild  stem  a branch  of  its  own 
cultured  beauty.  But  however  far  we  may  push 
the  analysis,  none  can  deny  that  there  exists  a 
distinct,  and  an  always  recognised,  individuality, 
in  the  plant  itself.  In  the  oak  or  the  willow, 
the  elder  or  the  plum,  we  are  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  an  idea  which  is  common  to  all 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  under  whatever 
different  modifications  they  live  it  out.  We  may 
regard  such  a plant  from  very  distinct  stand- 
points. We  may  consider  it  as  a producer  of 
human  or  of  animal  food ; as  a means  of  re- 
oxygenating the  air ; as  a mechanism  for  fixing 
carbon  in  the  form  of  wood ; as  an  element  in  the 
hygrometric  condition  of  the  soil  on  which  it 
grows ; or  as  a feature  of  pictorial  beauty.  But 
any  or  all  of  these  functions  are  performed  by 
plants  of  the  same  species  in  a manner  different 
from  that  which  characterises  plants  of  any  other 
species.  There  is  a physiognomy  which  can  at 
once  be  recognised, — a specific  form,  a peculiar 
fragrance,  a special  beauty, — which  are  peculiar 
to  the  idea  or  motive  of  the  individual  species. 

Again,  in  animal  life,  as  we  rise  from  those 
obscure  tribes  which  share  with  the  vegetable 
kingdom  the  character  of  social  or  compound 
existence,  as  in  the  corals  and  polyps,  we  find 
the  central  idea  of  specific  form  to  be  more  and 
more  distinctly  wrought  out  the  higher  we  ascend 
in  the  scale.  Special  gifts  are  bestowed  on  dif- 
ferent genera , and,  in  a subordinate  degree,  on 
different  species.  These  gifts  are  in  harmony 
with  the  habit  and  the  structure  of  the  animal. 
They  are  distributed  in  a manner  that  gives 
token  of  compensating  justice.  Thus,  the  mole, 
in  which  the  visual  power  is  reduced  to  a low 
condition,  which  to  us  would  seem  to  be  total 
blindness,  is  endowed  with  a muscular  energy 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  almost  any 
other  beast,  with  formidable  and  apt  instruments 
for  digging,  and  with  a form  and  integument  in 
every  way  suited  to  its  humble  subterranean  life. 
Urged  by  a mighty  hunger,  by  an  appetite  more 
insatiable  than  it  is  easy  to  parallel,  this  paragon 
of  industry  no  doubt  revels  in  a fierce  enjoyment 
as  he  excavates  tunnel  after  tunnel  in  pursuit  of 
insect  food.  If  we  anatomise  the  mole  we  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  motive  of  the  structure. 

We  might  easily  pursue  the  theme,  and,  indeed, 
the  subject  of  the  wonderful  instinct  of  all  the 
building  tribes  is  one  that  would  not  unnaturally 
illustrate  our  pages.  We  could  show  how  it  has 
not  been  among  the  forms  which  are  zoologically 
the  most  highly  developed,  not  among  the  tribes 
which  possess  the  most  perfect  mechanical 
power  (enabling  them  to  rise  in  the  air),  the 
most  resplendent  beauty  of  colouring,  or  the 
most  pure  melody  of  voice,  that  the  motive  of  a 
reasoning,  teachable  being  has  been  wrought  out. 
But  we  have  said  enough  if  we  have  shown  the 
presence  of  a distinct  and  appreciable  motive  in 
every  material  form.  Thus,  true  art,  which  is 
not  a mechanical  reflexion,  but  a quasi-creative 
imitation  of  nature,  must  be  impossible  in  the 
absence  of  motive. 

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  some  sort  of  motive 
it  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  art  is  altogether 
impossible.  In  this  seems  to  lie  the  great  dis- 
tinction— the  barrier  which  is  of  kind  x’ather 
than  of  degree — between  man  and  his  poor 
relations,  the  other  animal  tribes.  Skill  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  perfect  character  is 
possessed  by  many,  especially  of  the  winged 
species.  The  groups  of  arboreal  birds  contain 
genera  that  weave  textile  nests  of  a beauty  that 
fingers  cannot  rival.  The  hymenopterous  tribe 
of  insects,  and  a few  of  the  neuropterous  genera,  • 


contain  those  creatures  which  are,  par  eminence, 
the  builders  of  our  planet.  But  industrial 
energy  applied  under  the  guidance  of  a -wisdom 
that,  for  want  of  a better  term,  we  call  instinc- 
tive, is  the  highest  phase  of  non-human  skill. 
The  emotions  maybe,  and  to  a far  greater  extent 
than  we  generally  admit  actually  are,  common 
to  man  and  to  other  animal  tribes.  Industry  in 
the  provision,  and  even  in  the  storing  of  food, 
and  in  the  construction  of  abode,  is  displayed  by 
the  squirrel  and  the  beaver,  the  ant  and  the  bee, 
the  weaver-bird  and  the  social  grosbeak ; but 
the  clothing  of  an  idea  with  form,  however  rude, 
the  slightest  scratch  inspired  by  the  motive  of 
the  artist,  has  never  yet  been  observed,  in  our 
world,  except  among  mankind. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  very 
central  virtue  of  art  is  the  dignity,  purity,  or 
beauty  of  its  motive.  It  is,  to  external  form, 
what  the  soul  is  to  man  himself.  Thus  we  can 
understand  at  once  the  great  charm  which  the 
works  of,  let  us  say,  for  instance,  the  early 
English  ecclesiastical  builders,  exercise  on  the 
imagination.  In  pure  technical  ability  of  execu- 
tion, the  recent  works  of  the  Italian  sculptors 
show  that  the  human  hand  has  attained  a power 
and  delicacy  of  execution  such  as  have  certainly 
never  been  witnessed  since  the  overthrow  of 
Roman  civilisation  by  the  inroad  of  the  northern 
tribes.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  as  regards 
manipulation,  there  are  masons,  stonecutters, 
and  sculptors  now  to  be  found  who  can  execute 
work  of  a boldness,  as  well  as  of  a delicacy, 
which  could  not  have  been  attained,  or  only  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  attained,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  or  of  Edward  I.  But  can  we  for 
that  reason  excel  the  beauty  of  the  architectural 
work  of  these  reigns,  as  shown  in  Westminster, 
or  Lincoln  ? Can  we  approach  it  ? The  fact  is, 
that  the  earlier  worker  had  a noble  motive. 
With  him  work  was  a religious  act.  He 
meditated  upon  it  long  before  it  took  outward 
form.  He  performed  its  humblest  offices  in  a 
grave,  earnest  spirit.  He  was  not  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  effort  to  secure  at  once  the 
greatest  number  of  pence  per  week,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  unemployed  hours.  Work- 
ing with  his  heart  in  his  task,  the  motive  ennobled 
the  toil.  It  left  its  impress  on  the  material 
wi’ought ; and  thus,  with  a rudeness,  in  some 
instances,  of  detail,  is  blended  an  elevation  of 
character  such  as  later  times  have  failed  to 
rival. 

The  motive  or  main  idea  of  a building  or  work 
of  art  may  be  more  or  less  clearly,  elaborately, 
and  successfully  wrought  out.  Its  development 
will  depend  not  only  on  the  genius  of  the  artist, 
but  on  the  civilisation  of  the  period ; the  climate ; 
the  material  afforded  by  the  locality ; and  many 
other  surrounding  influences.  At  different  eras, 
and  among  different  people,  the  mode  in  which 
identical  motives  are  embodied  in  artistic  form 
will  differ  as  widely  as  will  the  form  of  a poem, 
if  translated  into  different  languages.  At  times 
the  language  is  so  old  as  to  have  become  abso- 
lutely lost, — or  at  least  for  a time  as  unintelligible 
as  were  hieroglyphics  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  times  the  ruling  motive  is  urxmistakable,  even 
when  but  the  ruins  of  a structure  remain.  Thus 
if  we  find  the  plan  of  a hall,  or  one-chambered 
building,  of  certain  dimensions,  and  in  certain 
countries,  the  idea  of  a religious  purpose  is  one 
of  those  which  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind. 
If  we  find  that  the  astronomical  bearing  of  the 
building  is  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  the 
idea  is  confirmed.  If  we  trace  the  place  of  a ceZZa, 
sanctuary,  or  chancel,  to  the  east  of,  and  some- 
what smaller  than,  the  main  building,  we  become 
yet  more  confident.  If*further  we  detect  the  bases 
of  columns,  and  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of 
apsidal  or  lateral  chapels,  we  become  convinced 
not  only  of  the  ecclesiastical  nature  of  the  edifice, 
but  even  of  the  character  of  the  rite  for  the 
celebration  of  which  the  structure  was  intended. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  rite  may  be  so  ancient 
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and  that  structure  so  unlike  any  modern 
example,  that  while  we  may  have  grounds  for 
ascribing  a religious  character  to  the  building, 
we  can  go  no  further  in  our  explanation.  Our 
great  megalithic  remains  may  be  cited  as  an 
example.  On  last  Midsummer-day,— and  we 
are  told  that  it  is  an  annual  custom, — some 
thirty-five  watchers  had  assembled  before  sun- 
rise in  the  inner  circle  of  Stonehenge,  to  see  the 
sun  rise  over  the  large  stone  known  as  the 
Pointer,  and  strike  its  first  rays  through  the 
entrance  on  to  the  so-called  altar-stone  of  the 
ruin.  To  call  this  a proof  of  the  astrolatral 
character  of  the  builders  of  this  magnificent 
relic  of  the  past  would  be  a hasty  and  ill-founded 
generalisation.  Direction  of  a main  line  of  the 
building  to  the  point  of  sunrise  on  a given  day 
has  been  held  to  be  a mark  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture, the  day  indicated  being  that  of  the 
Saint  under  whose  invocation,  as  it  is  called,  the 
church  was  placed.  But  we  find  a like  orienta- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  We  find 
it  constant  in  Persian,  Syrian,  and  Grecian 
temples.  Thus  we  may  find  the  indication  of  a 
religious  motive  in  the  plan  of  a building, 
although  of  the  nature  of  the  cult  we  have  not 
the  remotest  knowledge. 

There  is  an  expression  which  has  attained  a 
certain  fashionable  prevalence  in  art,  to  which 
we  may  refer  as  an  indication  of  the  very  general 
absence  of  any  true  appreciation  of  motive,  as 
an  essential  element,  or  rather  rudiment,  of 
excellence.  People  will  talk  of  a bit,  and  when 
they  put  the  monosyllable  in  turned  commas 
they  regard  the  expression  with  complacency,  as 
an  evidence  of  artistic  taste  and  of  thecommand 
of  technical  language.  In  plain  truth,  nothing 
can  be  more  opposed  to  a correct  appreciation  of 
the  subject.  Every  artist,  who  has  to  trust  to 
his  note-book  rather  than  to  his  memory,  is 
likely  to  have  his  own  method  of  taking  artistic 
memoranda.  He  will  jot  down  the  gnarled  form 
of  a tree,  the  picturesque  outline  of  a building, 
the  profile  of  a beautiful  face,  the  hidden  gesture 
of  a surprised  figure ; and  in  each  of  these 
records  of  incident  he  will  have,  a hint  for  a 
detail  of  some  future  picture.  But  to  take  the 
hint  for  the  idea  itself,  to  present  the  public 
with  the  elaborate  study  of  the  trunk  of  a 
beech-tree,  or  with  the  arrangement  of  the  pots 
and  pans  on  a kitchen  shelf,  or  the  tiles  and 
quarries  of  the  floor,  is  not  to  study,  but  to 
abuse,  art.  The  “ bit  ” is  only  of  value  to  the 
artist ; and  to  him  not  for  itself,  but  as  an  ele- 
ment for  future  utilisation.  Purchasers  who 
encourage  the  production  of  bits,  pro  tanto 
discourage  the  genuine  progress  of  art. 

The  more  distinctly  we  grasp  the  motive  of 
any  work,  whether  that  of  the  sculptor,  the 
painter,  the  architect,  or  that  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect of  creation — the  more  accurately  we  are  able 
to  detect  the  presence  of  a genuine  inspiring 
idea,  even  under  imperfections  of  execution — the 
more  shall  we  enter  into  the  very  arcana  of 
art.  We  then  contemplate  those  regions  where 
spiritual  and  intelligent  life  strives  to  embody 
its  conceptions.  A powerful  impulse  may  be 
given  to  that  which  is  the  highest  phase  of 
history,  the  philosophy  of  human  life,  by  the 
intelligent  study  of  motive.  In  regarding  the 
works  of  art,  and  especially  of  the  art  of  the 
architect,  in  the  present  or  in  past  times,  we 
shall  be  able  to  unfold,  one  by  one,  the  successive 
developments  of  the  primary  motive,  or  the 
addition  of  new,  and  not  always  harmonious, 
elements  to  the  original  idea.  We  shall  rise 
from  plan  to  design  ; from  expression,  in  artistic 
or  industrial  form,  to  primary  intelligent  motive. 

Thus  we  trace  in  the  architectural  sequence  of 
the  form  of  the  churches  of  our  own  and  of  other 
Christian  countries  the  evidence  of  a great, 
though  a gradual,  change  in  the  habits,  the 
wealth,  and  the  form  of  faith  of  the  builders. 
Emerging  from  the  gloomy  catacombs  in  which 
the  earliest  symbols,  visible  in  graffiti  on  the 
tufa,  are  far  older  than  the  adoption  of  the  cross 
as  an  emblem  (although  they  recall  the  initials 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  declaration  of  belief  in  his 
nature  which  is  implied  by  the  words  of  which 
the  mystic  1X9Y2  contains  the  initials),  we 
find  Eoman  Christianity,  under  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  coming  forth  to  take  possession  of 
the  Basilica,  or  court  of  justice,  for  the  celebration 
of  its  unmaimed  rites.  As  the  records  written 
by  Pope  Damasus,  and  by  other  Mediaeval 
historians  of  the  Papacy,  enable  us  to  trace, 
step  by  step,  the  prolongation  and  formalisation 
of  the  sendees,  so  does  the  history  of  the  external 
church, — the  shell,  as  it  were,  of  the  ritual, — 
show  an  increasing  complexity  of  structure.  The 
small  apse,  or  rather  alcove,  in  which  was  placed 


the  chair  of  the  presiding  functionary,  deepened 
into  the  semicircular  or  polygonal  apse,  or  be- 
came transformed  into  the  choir,  or  chancel,  in 
emulation  of  the  cella  of  the  earlier  temples.  As 
more  room  was  required  for  the  worshippers,  the 
building  was  made  to  reveal  its  purpose  by  its 
plan  ; and  thus  arose  that  beautiful  feature,  the 
transept.  Ecclesiastical  grandeur  outran  the 
state  of  acoustic  science.  Detailed  commemora- 
tions rose  to  acts  of  worship  ; and  thus  around  the 
original  nave,  the  borrowed  cella,  the  appropriate 
transept,  nestled  and  clustered  lateral  and 
apsidal  chapels ; attaining  their  utmost  develop- 
ment in  a lady-chapel,  which  was  to  the  church 
almost  what  the  church  was  to  its  precinct ; as 
in  such  instances  as  the  abbey  churches  of 
Westminster  and  St.  Alban’s,  the  cathedrals  of 
Canterbury  and  of  St.  David’s,  and  many  others. 
In  all  these  examples,  besides  the  archaeological 
knowledge  that  enables  the  student  to  fix  the 
date  of  a moulding,  or  to  trace  the  history  of  an 
arch,  there  is  room  for  the  application  of  that 
more  philosophical  inquiry  which  shall  seize  the 
motive  of  every  modification  of  structure,  and 
read,  in  the  very  structure  of  the  church,  an 
illustrated  chapter  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind. 

As  we  carry  back  this  kind  of  inquiry  into  the 
remoter  past,  the  philosophical  interest  far  ex- 
ceeds the  technical  or  artistic  interest.  Thus  in 
the  plan  of  the  great  stone-girt  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  which  in  a few  months  will  be  un- 
veiled to  the  world  as  regulated  by  distinct 
motives  of  the  most  unexpected  and  most  unmis- 
takable character,  we  shall  be  ablo  to  enter 
into  the  very  council  of  the  founder,  whose 
name  is  yet  a magic  word  in  the  East.  In  the 
explorations  which  have  been  made, — often  bru- 
tally and  ignorantly  made, — of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  a unity  of  plan 
! has  been  discovered,  as  to  the  purport  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  These  enormous  piles 
(the  Great  Pyramid  itself  contains  three  millions 
and  a half  cubic  yards)  were  reared  by  the 
Lords  of  the  labour  of  Egypt,  each  in  turn,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  mummied  body,  till  his 
spirit  should  return  to  reanimate  it,  after  the 
long  year  of  its  disembodied  existence.  The 
sepulture  of  the  dead,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it, 
is  but  a partial  performance  of  the  rite  of  em- 
balmment. It  looks  forward, — we  believe  uni- 
versally,— to  that  return  of  the  spirit  to  its 
former  tenement,  which  many  persous  conceive 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  whenever 
we  find,  as  in  the  Via  Sacra  at  Pompeii,  colum- 
baria, or  places  for  the  deposit  of  urns  (a  new 
feature  of  Palestine,  at  which  the  research  of 
the  present  explorers  has  unexpectedly  arrived), 
we  find  the  indication  of  a very  different  idea. 
The  incremation  of  the  body,  which  is  attested 
by  the  use  of  an  urn  to  contain  its  ashes,  does 
indeed  imply  a belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  But  it  is  not  as  a re-embodiment,  but  as 
a shade,  that  the  spirits  of  the  races  who  con- 
sume their  corpses  by  fire,  are  believed  to  live. 
In  the  elegant  lyrics  of  Horace,  and  in  the  liba- 
tions and  flowers  which  the  most  cultured  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  offered  to  the  manes,  is 
present  the  same  conception  which  leads  the 
savages  of  the  Australian  groups  of  islands  to 
burn  the  war-clubs  of  their  departed  chiefs,  and 
led  our  own  ancestors  to  sacrifice  a war-horse  on 
the  tumuli  of  their  own. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  our  illustrations  of 
the  mode  in  which,  by  grasping  and  apprehend- 
ing motives,  we  may  glide  from  art  into  science, 
and  from  architectural  study  into  that  of  philo- 
sophy. But  the  fact  that  the  unity,  purity,  and 
dignity  of  motive  are  the  noblest  characteristics 
of  art,  is  one  that  cannot  be  brought  out  in  too 
high  relief,  or  insisted  upon  with  too  much 
single-minded  urgency. 


THE  ARTIST  AND  POLITICS  : A QUESTION 
FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

We  are  always  ready  to  benefit  by  the  wise 
annual  utterances  of  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  it  is  a good  thing  at  times  to  start 
with  a good  and  well-defined  idea,  to  examine  it, 
and  may  be  to  profit  by  it.  A year  or  two  ago 
President  Grant  told  the  illustrious  company 
then  assembled  before  him  that  the  Royal 
Academy  and  artists  generally  had  and  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  Let  us  admit 
it,  and  even  go  a step  further,  and  say  that  the 
less  the  artist  has  to  do  with  other  people’s 
affairs,  and  the  more  he  attends  to  his  own,  the 
better  and  the  more  profitable  it  must  be  for 


him.  If  he  be  a true  and  a bond-fide  working 
artist,  he  has  and  must  have  all  his  time  and 
attention  pretty  well  occupied  without  political 
puzzles  to  solve  and  questions  to  answer.  Still, 
admitting  all  this,  there  is  now  going  on  in 
Europe  a series  of  movements,  slow  though  they 
may  be,  .and  to  the  multitude  unseen  and 
unnoticed,  which  will  in  the  future  have  no 
small  influence  on  art,  not  only  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  but  in  it  as  well.  It  is  a 
very  wide  and  lofty  question  indeed,  and  a deep 
one  as  well,  and  some  little  attention  is  needed 
to  get  a good  glimpse  of  it.  We  must  steer  well 
clear  of  prejudice,  and  come  to  see  and  admit 
fairly  that  there  are  more  ways  of  doing  things, 
artistical  and  otherwise,  in  this  world  than  very 
many  dream  of. 

Civilisation  is  a very  hard  word,,  and  many 
people  think  they  understand  its  full  scope  and 
meaning  who  never  have  even  taken  in  its  most 
common  signification.  Europe  is  civilised,  and 
Asia  is  not;  but  what  is  “civilisation”  in  its 
abstract  and  most  positive  sense  ? We  have  but 
just  been  reminded  that  there  is  now  going  on  in 
Europe  a great  contest  between  “civilisation” 
and  what  is  called  “nationality,”  and  that  they 
seem  destined  to  fill  up  a large  space  in  the 
records  of  modern  history.  The  whole  subject, 
comprehensive  and  profound  as  it  is,  is  so  far 
from  being  out  of  the  pale,  though  it  be  political, 
of  artistic  inquiry  and  research,  that  it  is  of  all 
others  the  most  comprehensive  and  interesting, 
artistically,  to  the  thoughtful  artist  j for  in  it  is 
the  great  and,  to  say  the  truth,  mysterious 
question,  or  questions,  of  the  future  of  art  and  i 


course,  to  its  purely  artistic  aspect.  Civilisation  : 
and  nationality  express  the  idea  certainly,  but 
with  not  a little  vagueness.  Civilisation  is  not  ! 
confined  to  the  present  age.  The  old  Roman,  I 
Cicero,  surely  was  a civilised  man,  just  as  much  ! 
so  as  is  a modern  Westminster  Hall  advocate.  ! 
The  old  Roman  was  a civilised  man,  not  a savage  * 
or  a mere  barbarian.  The  man  who  wrote  the 
Book  of  Job,  the  greatest  of  all  “ literatures,”  as 
we  are  told,  surely  he  had  in  him  a something  | 
very  much  like  civilisation,  if  book-writing  be  a 
component  and  necessary  part  of  it.  The  Greek  i 
was  “ civilised  ” when  he  built  and  decorated  the  ! 
Parthenon  ; and  what  would  not  the  world  now  | 
give  if  somebody  like  a Greek,  civilised  or  no,  ! 
could  but  go  to  work  and  do  a little  of  such  work 
among  the  monuments  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  West- 
minster Abbey  ? We  must  not  too  accurately  de- 
fine such  a big  word,  or  go  into  too  much  detail 
about  it,  for  the  fact  is  that  it  is  of  such  very 
wide  significance  and  comprehensiveness  of 
meaning,  that  it  may  and  does  include  almost 
everything  and  everybody  that  is  not  actually 
barbarous  or  savage.  But  we  need  not  puzzle 
ourselves  about  it.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
about  what  the  word,  as  noio  used,  signifies. 
Civilisation  means  simply  and  shortly  modern 
ways  of  life,  the  shopkeeping,  and  housekeeping, 
and  furnishing  of  the  hour,  just  a3  we  see  it  all 
about  us.  There  are  shops  and  houses  in 
Algiers,  and  shops  in  Damascus,  and  even  in 
“Yarkand”;  but  no  one  calls  them,  or  those 
who  serve  in  them,  “ civilised.”  It  means,  then, 
the  modem  ways  of  life  of  such  places  as 
London,  — mighty  brick-and-plaster  London. 
There  is  indeed  no  v:ord  that  defines  civilisation, 
but  the  fact  does,  and  with  considerable  accuracy. 
And  this  it  is  that  brings  us  at  once  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  matter  ; for  the  question  then 
is,  are  there  not  fairly  many  and  diverse 
“ civilisations  ” expressive  of  different  nation- 
alities and  orders  of  mind,  and  of  different 
artistic  instincts  ? In  other  words,  may  not 
civilisation  have  different  and  even  opposite 
branches,  one  going  one  way  and  one  going 
another  and  a different  and  opposite  way  ; so 
that,  looking  at  two  of  the  opposite  branches, 
many  might  doubt  whether  both,  could,  claim  the 
same  title.  This  is,  indeed,  the  war  of  the  age, 
above  all  asking  of  leave  of  great  potentates  or 
national  councils.  Surely  it  is  a most  happy 
omen  for  the  future,  far  distant  though  it 
be,  that  there  are  powerful  instincts  and 
aspirations  now  at  work,  which  are  compelling  i 
some  nationalities  to  a growth  of  their  own.:  ! 
each  to  get,  or  to  keep,  a nationality  of 
its  own,  and,  we  would  add,  a “ civilisation  ” of 
its  own,  a refinement  of  its  own,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  a fine  art  and  an  architecture  of  its  own, 
and  of  arts  subsidiary  to  it. 

What  a thought  is  this,  and  how  opposite  from 
the  general  European  talk  and  present  aspira-  • 
tions.  The  tendency  of  the  time,  truth  to  say, 
is  to  work  the  whole  of  diverse  Europe  into  one  : 
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uniform  whole.  Telegraphs,  railways,  inter- 
national coinage  movements,  building  “improve- 
ments,” nay,  free-trade  itself,  is,  as  we  are  so 
perpetually  told,  bringing  all  nations  under  one 
influence,  and  making  all  things  in  them  common 
'to  all.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  to  be  almost  the 
■instinct  or  passion  of  the  time  to  do  this,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  ; for  not  only  are  all  causes 
■operating  everywhere  to  do  it,  but  actual  political 
and  social  force  is  used  to  bring  it  about  the 
more  rapidly  and  entirely.  But, — and  it  surely 
is  a happy  thing  that  this  small  word  is  here 
nseful  and  necessary  to  the  stoiy, — nature  is 
■obstinate,  and  not  a little  obstinate  sometimes ; 
for  such  seems  to  be  the  force  of  the  national- 
ising instinct  in  some  races  that  they  will  not  or 
cannot  accept  this  one  “ civilisation.”  The 
“Scandinavian  and  the  Muscovite”  have  now 
equally  learned  to  reject  the  Teuton  and  his 
“gifts,”  great  as  they  may  seem  to  be,  and 
indeed  are.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  old 
Bpirits  of  the  dead  past  had  risen  from  their 
frozen  graves  to  remind  those  who  have 
succeeded  them,  and  who  occupy  the  ground 
on  which  they  once  trod,  that  they  have 
yet  a language  and  a nationality  of  their  own, 
and  a mental  caste,  and,  may  we  say  it,  a fine 
art  of  their  own.  Material,  social,  and  even  in- 
tellectual and  moral  progress  is  becoming,  nay  is 
become,  of  less  value  in  Northern  Europe  than 
independent  existence.  National  pride  and  aspi- 
rations, and  pride  of  race,  are,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  the  predominating  feelings.  It  is  impossible 
to  reflect  on  this  magnificent  theme  without  a 
hope  for  the  future.  What,  for  instance,  would 
it  not  be  to  see  a new  city, — let  us  say  it  boldly, 
a new  city, — in  the  very  heart  of  Scandinavia  or 
Poland,  or  anywhere  indeed  wherein  things  are 
even  but  a little  given  to  glory  in  their  “national 
shortcomings,”  i.e.,  as  compared  with  things  in 
other  more  fashionable  and  favoured  localities, 
but  which  are  yet  unsuited  to  them.  What  an 
interest  would  there  not  be  in  such  a course  of 
things  ? Instead  of  as  is  now  the  case  almost 
everywhere,  from  Naples  and  Venice  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  from  Paris  to  Moscow,  in  all  the 
newly-built  parts  where  the  iron  girder  from 
Thames-street  may  be  seen,  cast,  it  may  be,  from 
the  very  self-same  mould,  and  with  the  girder 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  up  a building.  It 
is  absolute  uniformity, — and  what  the  modern 
imperial  statesmen  are  asking  and  trying  for  is 
in  reality,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  know  it, 
already  to  be  found  in  building  and  architec- 
ture ! All  building  and  architecture  are  getting 
alike  all  over  Europe,  and  of  one  uniform  type, 
as  though  the  work  of  one  firm.  The  style  may 
differ  here  and  there,  but  the  style-maker  is  the 
same  man,  and  the  workman  is  simply  a pro- 
ducing machine. 

But,  instead  of  this,  suppose  this  new  city  to 
be  built  up  of  the  thoughts  and  instinctive 
feelings  and  wants  of  the  Scandinavian  people, 
and  expressive  of  them,  as  are  their  language  and 
their  legends  and  folk-lore.  Of  course,  it  is  all 
but  impossible  to  imagine  such  a city,  or  even  a 
single  street  of  it,  or  a temple,  or,  indeed,  any- 
thing in  it.  Things  are  completely  nowadays  in 
the  hands  of  the  international  trader.  The  time 
was,  as  we  all  know,  when  this  state  of  things 
we  are  supposing  would  have  been  no  novelty 
at  all.  It  was  the  normal  state  of  things,  and 
had  at  all  events  this  one  advantage,  that  it 
fostered  art  and  fine  art,  and  allowed  it  to 
develop  itself,  each  national  art-centre  doing  its 
own  work.  And  this  was  real  progress,  though 
not  perhaps  that  progress  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  and  which  is  thought  to  be  all  that 
common  humanity  can  possibly  have  been 
brought  into  this  world  for.  Progress,  indeed,  is 
a difficult  word  to  define.  It  was  progress  when 
the  great  Romanesque  passed  into  the  Early 
Gothic,  but  be  it  remembered  that  something 
was  lost  by  the  change  as  well  as  gained. 
Nature,  be  assured,  gives  nothing;  a price  is 
demanded  for  everything,  even  for  progress.  So 
that  if  it  be  progress  to  bring  all  Europe 
together,  a something  is  lost  by  it, — that  of  the 
development  ef  each  “ tribel  unit,”  or  European 
individuality,  artistic  and  otherwise.  Indeed, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  the  battle  has  fairly  com- 
menced, and  the  future  can  alone  show  what  is 
to  be  the  loss  and  the  gain.  It  cannot  be  cheap 
art.  It  cannot  be  infinite  in  amount,  but  it  will 
be  real  and  true,  and  it  is  Burely  better  to  have 
a little  reality  and  truth  to  look  at  than  whole 
floods  of  stupidities  and  falsehoods,  and  of 
•somethings  that  belong  to  nobody. 

May  we  not  confidently  affirm,  then,  even  on 
the  strength  of  these  few  and  hasty  thoughts 
on  a great  subject,  that  politics  are,  after 


all,  most  interesting  to  the  artist,  even  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  ? The  tendency 
of  the  time  is  to  equalise,  and  to  level  all 
things,  and  to  make  them  alike  ; and  if 
things  go  on  for  another  generation  or  two  as 
they  are  now  going  on,  there  will  really  be 
little  or  no  difference  between  the  look,  and 
architecture,  and  “arts  subsidiary”  of  Venice 
and  London,  or  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Madrid ! 
Where  precisely  the  vast  factory  will  be  that  is 
to  distribute  the  ready-made  and  cut-and-dried 
bricks,  and  iron,  and  joinery,  it  might  puzzle  a 
good  economical  prophet  to  say,  for  things  are 
getting  into  good  order  elsewhere  than  here  for 
all  these  purposes.  But  of  one  thing  we  are 
quite  sure,  somebody  will  do  it,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  work  done  will  consist  not  in  its 
variety,  but  in  its  sameness.  All  will  be  alike, 
for  such  work  becomes  all  the  cheaper  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  sameness.  It  all  falls  from 
some  producing  engine,  as  coins  from  a mill,  and 
this  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  all  things 
being  alike  and  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again.  But,  as  we  have  said,  “politics”  tell  us 
that  this  is  being  sturdily  resisted,  even  where 
it  would  least  have  been  suspected.  Cold  Scan- 
dinavia will  not  take  it.  The  “Slaves”  even 
object,  and  think  that  there  are  two  ways  always 
of  doing  the  same  thing.  Unfortunate  Poland 
cannot  but  dwell  on  the  past  of  its  own,  and  the 
“Bohemian  man”  thinks  that  there  may  be  a 
future  for  him,  as  well  as  a dreamy  past — so 
full  of  romance  and  shadows  ! 


FUNEREAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

M.  Cesar  Daly  has  placed  before  French 
architectural  circles  an  essay  on  “ Society  and 
Architecture  apropos  of  funereal  Architecture,” 
of  which  our  readers  may  like  to  see  some 
account.*  His  first  proposition  is : Joy  and 
grief  have  their  expression  in  architecture.  Our 
existence,  he  argues,  is  shared  between  joy  and 
grief,  for  indifference  is  but  a vegetable  state  of 
the  soul,  or  a momentary  suspension  of  sensi- 
bility. Sometimes  man  laughs,  and  sometimes 
he  cries,  manifesting  physically,  by  a law  of  his 
nature,  his  sentiments  of  gaiety  or  chagrin ; and 
art,  the  magic  mirror  of  the  human  soul,  renders 
visible,  in  like  manner,  emotions  and  passions, 
happiness  and  sadness.  In  literature,  he  con- 
tinues, comedy  laughs  and  tragedy  cries ; and 
architecture  has  its  edifices  of  feasting  and 
triumph,  and  also  its  monuments  of  grief  and 
burial.  Of  all  monuments,  the  tomb  most 
readily  brings  to  light  the  plastic  talent  and 
poetical  sentiment  of  the  architect.  M.  Daly 
then  dwells  upon  the  troubles  of  the  esthetical 
instinct  in  our  day.  As  a cry  issues  from  the 
throat,  sharp  or  sonorous,  according  to  whether 
it  is  caused  by  grief  or  joy,  or  as  the  face  con- 
tracts into  rigid  lines,  or  expands  in  gracious 
curves,  according  to  whether  the  heart  is  filled 
with  anger  or  sadness,  so  the  poet-architect, 
by  a natural  instinct,  finds  beneath  his  pencil 
forms  expressive  of  the  emotions  of  his  soul; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  development  of 
civilisations  there  occur  crises,  as  in  physiolo- 
gical development,  in  which  all  instincts  have  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  trouble  or  disarrange, 
ment  of  the  general  functions  ; and,  he  believes, 
we  are  now  passing  through  a social  crisis  of 
this  momentous  description.  Contemporaneous 
architects,  he  deplores,  have  fallen  into  a habit 
of  copying,  or  of  following  a vulgar  routine. 
They  fail  to  set  before  themselves  a clear  idea, 
and  to  work  it  out  with  a warm  heart  and  sincere 
faith.  The  public,  far  from  being  offended  with 
their  servility  to  the  past,  delights  to  inhabit  a 
Gothic  house,  or  a villa  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII., 
with  a salon  of  the  date  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  a 
boudoir  in  the  style  of  that  of  Madame  Pompa- 
dour ; or,  after  death,  to  repose  under  the 
shadow  of  a Greek  stela,  marked  or  not  by  a 
Christian  cross,  or,  like  the  painter  Delacroix, 
beneath  the  Classic  tomb  of  Scipio. 

After  investigating  the  cause  of  the  alternative 
harmonies  and  troubles  in  question,  and  tracing 
it  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not,  like  the  great 
civilisations  that  have  gone  before  us,  a style  of 
our  own,  but  are  content  with  a resurrection  and 
renaissance  of  other  styles,  M.  Daly  proceeds  to 
consider  evolution  as  a reign  of  principle,  and 
transition  as  a reign  of  expedients  ; and  thence, 
passing  to  the  embarrassment  of  architects  of 
the  present  day,  owing  to  the  confused  and  com- 


* Do  la  Socii$t(5  et  de  T Architecture  ii  'propos  de  notre 
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plex  social  condition,  comes  to  the  question, — 
“ Is  it  possible,  in  the  matter  of  funereal  archi- 
tecture, to  furnish  a guide  to  the  contemporary 
architect  ? ” 

This  query  is  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Three  leading  ideas,  M.  Daly  asserts,  should  bo 
embodied  in  funereal  architecture.  First,  the 
idea  of  death ; then,  the  homage  rendered  to  the 
dead,  and  also  invocations  in  favour  of  the  dead. 
It  is  impossible,  he  urges,  to  separate  the  first 
idea  from  the  tomb.  It  may  vary  in  its  cha- 
racter according  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body ; but  it  must 
always  be  there.  The  two  other  ideas,  the  glori- 
fication of  the  dead  and  the  invocation  of  celes- 
tial powers,  are  sometimes  discarded  altogether, 
and  sometimes  but  partially  admitted.  Every 
specimen  of  funereal  architecture  he  adds,  may 
be  classed  under  one  of  two  sections.  In  the 
first  may  be  grouped  the  monuments  representing 
one  of  the  three  radical  ideas,  faith,  death,  glori- 
fication ; in  the  second  can  be  united  those  com- 
positions expressing  two  of  them  or  all  three. 
Every  tomb  is  the  dwelling  of  the  dead,  and 
consequently  the  expression  of  an  individuality  ; 
it  is  also  a word  of  adieu  addressed  to  the  dead 
by  the  survivors,  whose  image  is  thus,  to  some 
extent,  also  stamped  upon  it.  In  periods  of 
evolution,  this  double  expression  has  no  incon- 
venience ; every  one  has  the  same  faith,  and  the 
tomb  iB  a religious  monument  to  all.  But  in 
times  of  social  transition,  of  doubt  and  research, 
he  asks — when,  perhaps,  the  dead  may  have 
been  a free-thinker  (i m libre  penseuf) , and  those 
who  rendered  him  the  last  offices  ardent  believers 
— who  shall  determine  w hether  the  tomb  shall 
be,  or  not  be,  an  essentially  religious  monument  ? 
Architects,  for  the  most  part,  accept  the  decision 
of  those  who  are  going  to  pay  for  the  tomb ; but 
though  this  plan  is  incontestably  practical,  it  is 
not  precisely  of  the  nature  to  satisfy  serious 
souls.  In  conclusion,  M.  Daly  avers  that  religious 
contests  explain  the  troubles  of  funereal  archi- 
tecture in  our  days.  All  the  architectural  diffi- 
culties arise  from  diversity  of  doctrine.  Death, 
the  first  radical  idea  to  be  expressed  in  a monu- 
ment, to  believers  means  a new  fife.  Glorifica- 
tion of  the  dead,  the  second  radical  idea,  has  to 
be  tempered  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  is  humility.  Invocation  of  celestial 
powers,  the  third  idea  that  he  considers  should 
find  expression,  is  all  in  all  to  believers  in  its 
efficacy,  but  nought  but  folly  to  the  sceptic. 
What  M.  Daly  says  on  this  head,  of  course  falls 
dead  in  Protestant  England.  All  three  ideas  he 
urges,  are  religious  questions.  In  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  presence  of  a common  faith,  agree- 
ment in  these  matters  was  easy ; but  to-day  it 
is  often  difficult.  Religion  has  always  been  the 
synthesis  of  the  state  of  the  knowledge  and  sen- 
sibility (moral  and  physical)  of  the  society  that 
has  embraced  it,  and  architecture  has  been  in 
all  time  the  most  complete  scientific  symbol  of 
the  society  that  has  cultivated  it.  On  the  recon- 
struction of  a social  synthesis  (scientific,  moral, 
and  material)  depends  the  reconstitution  of  a col- 
lective tasto  and  aesthetic  unity,  and  conBe 
quently  of  the  evolveraent,  or  dclosion,  of  a new 
style  of  architecture. 

It  is  an  elegant  essay,  the  result  of  thought, 
and  likely  to  lead  to  thought  in  others. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  NATURAL  LAWS. 

“ He  that  will  learn  them,”  says  Carlyle, 
Bpeaking  of  natural  laws,  “ behold  nature  is  on 
his  side : he  shall  yet  work  and  prosper,  with 
noble  rewards.  He  that  will  not  learn  them, 
nature  is  against  him  : he  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
work  in  nature’s  empire.” 

The  first  consideration  in  the  application  of 
natural  laws  to  works  of  art,  it  need  scarcely  bo 
said,  should  be  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  to 
be  applied.  It  is  not  enough  that  houses  and 
churches  and  works  of  art  in  general  should 
simply  be  composed  of  stone,  or  brick,  or  wood  : 
each  having  some  humanising  mission  to  fulfil, 
should  have  its  voice  to  speak,  and  having  this 
should  be  made  to  speak  the  truth ; and  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  does  faithfully  exercise 
those  duties  which  it  outwardly  professes  to 
perform : even  the  surface  ornamentation  of  a 
building  need  never  be  destructive  to  this  result. 

The  use  of  an  iron  lintel  made  to  represent 
stone,  stronger  in  its  texture,  and  therefore,  if  it 
is  to  answer  any  purpose,  less  in  its  sectional 
area,  does  not  conceal  its  falsehood  by  a coat  of 
miserable  paint.  The  weight  of  the  super- 
structure and  the  width  of  a span  expose  a lie. 
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It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  result  of  com- 
parative deduction ; that  we  judge  everything  by 
theoretical  comparison  with  something  of  which 
we  have  a previous  knowledge ; but  I am  disposed 
to  consider  that  the  appreciation  of  the  harmony 
of  natural  laws  received  through  the  senses  may 
be  made  to  form  a very  large  part  of  man’s 
moral  education,  and  it  cannot  do  this  if  the 
principles  of  its  subject  are  false. 

The  beautiful  form  of  a flying  buttress,  how- 
ever elaborately  carved,  obviously  performs  its 
duty  in  unison  with  the  lofty  Gothic  roof  from 
which  it  transmits  the  strain.  Its  ornamental 
details,  therefore,  although  subservient  to  its 
use,  should  be  as  a garment  clothing  the  human 
figure  without  destroying  the  grace  of  its  curves, 
concealing  the  natural  appearance  of  its  strength, 
or  destroying  its  physical  action : anything,  in 
either  case,  which  is  false  is  injurious  in  its 
moral  result.  Science  by  these  means  is  allied 
to  art,  and  art  to  poetry,  and  “ the  sermons  in 
stones  ” preached  by  our  old  masters  of  arts 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  not  only  as  records 
of  history,  but  as  inspired  poems,  appealing 
perhaps  more  strongly  in  the  latter  through 
their  traditions.  The  spirit  of  a nation  that 
prompts  the  destruction  of  its  ancient  landmarks 
arises  from  that  poverty  of  thought  which  it 
perpetuates,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  its 
decay.  “ The  hand  of  man,”  says  De  Lamartine, 
“ is  the  only  machine  of  the  spirit.”  We  have 
yet  to  know  more  of  the  vital  energy  of  the 
mind  as  transmitted  to  the  hand  in  the  execution 
of  works  of  art.  As  an  orator  can  only  move 
an  audience  in  proportion  as  he  feels  himself,  so 
an  artist  leaves  behind  him  the  intrinsic  value  of 
his  work  on  canvas,  or  on  stone,  which  finds  a 
tongue, — 

" When  years  have  drifted  onward, 

And  the  stone  is  grey,  and  dim,  and  old, 

And  the  hand  forgotten  that  has  carved  it, 

And  the  heart  that  dream’d  it  still  and  cold.” 

And  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
association  with  the  supervision  and  companion- 
ship of  machinery  does  give  to  the  character  a 
certain  force  and  power,  chiefly  exhibited  when 
action  and  presence  of  mind  are  most  demanded, 
it  has  nevertheless  a tendency  to  destroy  the 
finer  perceptions  of  man’s  nature,  and  weaken 
the  sensitive  reception  of  natural  beauties,  to- 
gether with  the  more  ideal  conceptions  which 
should  appeal  to  man  in  what  we  call  the  leisure 
moments  of  his  life ; so  that  his  faith  is  weak- 
ened in  those  things  over  which  he  cannot,  by 
an  effort  of  his  will,  produce  a visible  and 
tangible  result.  That  this  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  material  age  in  which  we  live, 
science,  though  she  owes  so  much  to  machinery, 
has  no  reason  to  assert.  By  the  connecting  link 
of  art,  she  is  allied  to  all  that  is  poetically 
beautiful  in  nature,  whilst  nature  herself  is  the 
great  source  from  which  all  her  materials  are 
drawn.  Happily,  there  appear  to  be  those 
among  us  who  seem  to  have  recognised  what 
I cannot  but  think  is  the  demand  of  the  age — 
the  motive-power  which  can  raise  us  above  the 
dead  level  of  materialism,  and  spiritual  inactivity  ! 
(which  has  successfully  contended  to  a great 
extent  not  only  against  art,  but  against  the 
higher  purposes  of  man’s  existence),  by  giving 
to  those  whose  constant  occupation  is  an  im- 
pediment to  their  seeking  it,  the  opportunity  of 
preserving  the  finer  instincls  of  their  nature,  by 
bringing  works  of  art  and  natural  beauties  more, 
as  it  were,  into  the  highways  of  their  lives. 

The  faculty  which  men  of  science  tell  you  is 
known  as  “ involuntary  cerebration,”  lightly  as 
it  may  be  esteemed  as  a term  of  philosophy,  is  a 
mental  reception  of  that  which  is  externally 
good  or  bad.  Surround  a man  with  debasing 
objects,  and  involuntarily  his  mind  is  quick  to 
receive  and  fertile  to  reproduce  them.  Combine 
in  harmonious  relation  the  laws  of  nature,  in 
forms  of  beauty,  for  his  use  and  pleasure,  and 
their  reception  is  equally  secure. 

Every,  age  should  have, — we  know,  indeed, 
that  it  has, — the  materials  for  its  own  repre- 
sentative art.  It  is  for  the  artist,  and  for  science, 
in  the  spirit  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  past, 
to  realise,  from  its  materials,  with  the  facilities, 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  those  forms  of 
beauty  that  shall  be  to  a future  generation  more 
even,  if  that  be  possible,  than  the  past  has  been 
to  us ; valuing  always  that  which  is  left  us  in 
the  hand-work  of  antiquity,  as  breathing  almost 
with  the  vitality  of  the  old  masters,  and  knowing, 
as  we  must,  the  inspired  originality  of  their  con- 
ceptions can  never  be  reproduced  by  an  in- 
sensible machine.  The  heart  in  the  feeling  and 
sentiment  of  their  genius  is  developed  in  their 
work ; and  this,  and  this  only,  is  that  which  must 


make  our  work  of  value  to  future  generations,  so 
far,  and  so  far  only,  as  it  speaks  to  the  spirits  of 
others,  in  the  same  language,  of  the  truth  in 
which  it  was  conceived.  Byng  Giraud. 


THE  ENGINEER  AND  THE  DOCTOR. 

With  diseases  in  general  we  have  but  little 
concern ; but  with  those  which  are  preventible  by 
proper  structural  works  we  have  always  claimed 
to  be  concerned  equally  with  the  medical  profes- 
sion— if,  indeed,  the  question  be  not  even  more 
within  our  province  than  theirs.  We  therefore 
are  not  going  out  of  our  line  in  introducing 
Mr.  Wolff’s  book*  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  A consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
death  usually  occurs,  he  says,  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  modes  : — 

1.  Natural  death,  or  natural  decay. 

2.  Premature  death,  as  when  some  organ 
necessary  to  life  takes  on  an  action  of  disintegra- 
tion, and  death  ensues  as  a consequence,  the 
other  organs  being  healthy ; and 

3.  Accidental  death,  in  which  class  are  zymotic 
diseases.  “ All  organs  being  healthy,  and  during 
the  perfect  performance  of  their  functions,  some 
cause  external,  and  in  a measure  accidental, 
causes  them  to  take  on  an  action  that  is  an  inter- 
ruption of  their  natural  healthy  functions,  that 
disturbs  the  harmonious  balance  of  waste  and 
repair  of  the  tissues.”  .... 

“ Whenever  it  has  been  possible  to  trace 
zymotic  disease  to  its  commencement,  we  shall 
find  such  origin  invariably  marked  by  the  pre- 
sence of  decaying  organic  matter, — of  organic 
matter  that  is  gradually  undergoing  a process  of 
disintegration.” 

The  various  diseases  which’make  up  the  class 
called  zymotic,  or  rather  the  various  forms  which 
they  assiune,  are  named  ; but  Mr.  Wolff  does  not 
agree  with  those  who  say  that  each  one  is  a 
specific  disease — as  typhus,  enteric  fever,  cholera, 
small-pox,  &c. ; but  says  they  only  assume 
various  forms  accordingly  as  various  parts  of  the 
body  are  brought  into  contact  with  decaying 
organic  matter.  These  differences  of  opinion 
the  doctors  must  settle  how  they  may.  They 
are  agreed  on  the  main  point,  that  it  is  the  pre- 
sence of  decaying  organic  matter  in  the  atmo- 
sphere we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink  that 
causes  zymotic  disease ; and  the  consideration  for 
us  is  to  inquire  whence  it  comes,  and  to  remove 
the  cause  of  it,  if  possible.  This  is  why  we  want 
in  every  town,  small  as  well  as  large,  and  in 
every  rural  district,  the  services  of  a medical 
officer  allied  with  those  of  the  constructive 
engineer.  Local  rates  must  be  levied  to  a suffi- 
cient degree  to  produce  the  funds  with  which  all 
necessary  works  may  be  done ; but  we  should 
never  approve  of  large  and  costly  works  being 
undertaken  for  which  an  absolute  necessity 
cannot  be  shown.  We  say  that  all  works  are 
absolutely  necessary  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  prevent  disease ; but  we  go  no  further 
in  advocating  the  levy  of  local  rates,  and  making 
that  levy  compulsory.  We  should  not,  for 
instance,  approve  of  a particular  street  being 
paved  in  an  exceptionally  expensive  manner, 
except  with  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants ; nor  that  a new 
town-hall  should  be  screwed  out  of  the  pockets 
of  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  old  one, 
unless  they  should  be  so  few  in  number  as  to 
make  the  action  a just  one.  There  are,  unfortu- 
nately, ill-conditioned  and  unreasonable  people 
who  would  be  content  with  anything  at  all,  or 
nothing,  if  the  execution  of  something  better 
would  require  them  to  contribute  to  it, — men 
who  have  no  esprit  de  corps  or  public  spirit ; and 
these  we  should  think  it  quite  within  the  limits 
of  justice  to  leave  out  of  consideration.  At  the 
same  time,  we  think  local  rates  should  not  be 
compulsorily  levied  for  such  works  as  we  here 
indicate  merely  because  a bare  majority  may  be 
on  some  occasion  got  to  sanction  it.  In  respect 
of  works,  however,  that  can  be  shown  by 
scientific  reasoning  to  be  necessary  to  prevent 
disease,  in  all  alike,  we  do  think  that  local  rates 
should  be  levied  compulsorily,  and  without  hesi- 
tation. The  day,  happily,  is  gone  by  when  it 
could  be  discussed  whether  the  old  form  of  cess- 
pools should  be  abolished, — those,  namely,  which 
received  all  the  house-refuse,  liquid  as  well  as 
solid,  and  were  ingeniously  contrived  to  let  out 
the  liquid  almost  as  fast  as  it  went  in,  and  so  did 
not  often  require  to  be  emptied.  These  do  exist 
in  places  yet  undiscovered  by  sanitary  inquisi- 
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tion,  but  nobody  can  now  defend  them  when 
discovered.  Much  the  best  way,  as  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  of  preventing  exhalations  of 
decaying  organic  matter  into  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe  is  to  sluice  it  all  away  by  means  of 
drains  and  sewers  to  some  place  where  the  solid 
and  useless  parts  of  it  may  be  retained,  and  land 
irrigated  with  the  liquid  part ; but  land  is  not 
everywhere  to  be  had,  and  where  land  cannot  be 
had  it  may  not  be  at  all  impossible  yet  to  con. 
struct  dry  cess-pits  which  shall  give  off  no 
exhalation  of  decaying  organic  matter,  and  so 
contribute  nothing  to  the  cause  of  zymotic 
disease.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  there  is 
something  else  which  contributes  greatly  to  it 
in  towns  of  much  traffic,  and  which  is  not  so 
easily  to  be  dealt  with.  The  horse-dung,  we 
imagine,  is  a great  contributor  to  the  cause  of 
zymotic  disease,  triturated  and  blown  about  as 
it  is.  The  engineer  can  prevent  this,  but  the 
medical  officer  must  take  it  upon  himself  to  say 
whether  the  means  to  be  adopted  would  or 
would  not  cause  other  evils  as  great  as  that  to 
be  done  away  with.  Then,  in  overcrowded 
houses,  or,  indeed,  in  any  house  to  some  degree, 
exhalations  from  living  bodies  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  cause  of  zymotic  disease.  These, 
although  we  cannot  prevent  them,  we  can 
nullify  to  such  a degree  as  to  reduce  their 
influence  to  harmlessness  ; but  to  do  it  we  must 
have  plenary  power  to  pull  down  and  reconstruct 
houses, — styes,  or  what  shall  we  say  ? — which 
have  been  built  or  bought  with  the  private 
moneys  of  individuals,  and  therefore  have 
become  personal  property.  How  is  this  to  be 
interfered  with  ? Tested  interests  in  anything 
that  is  for  the  good  of  the  community,  or,  to  say 
the  least,  that  is  not  positively  objectionable  to 
it,  may  well  be  regarded  with  jealousy,  lest  an 
autocratic  interference  might  do  an  injustice ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  these  wretched  tene- 
ments wherein  people,  both  good  and  bad,  are 
crowded  by  their  pecuniary  necessities,  to  the 
destruction  of  their  own  health  and  to  the  filling 
of  the  pockets  of  speculators  in  this  kind  of 
thing  ? We  can  say  nothing  new  : we  can  only 
reiterate  that  it  is  abominable  and  unjust,  and 
that  it  is  for  statesmen  to  find  a remedy,  and  to 
show  how  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
country  may  be  maintained  and  perpetuated. 

Self-government  is  a great  idea,  and  probably 
the  ultimate  form  of  any  “ government  ” what- 
ever will  be  reduced  to  this  form ; but  in  the 
meantime  let  us  own  that  we  are  in  leading 
strings,  as  children  are,  in  sanitary  science,  dis- 
guise it  as  we  will ; and  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
pass  unnoticed  any  contribution,  such  as  this 
book,  towards  a better  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  it  does  no  more  than  point  to  the  kind 
of  man  we  want  for  medical  officer,  it  will  do 
much.  Those  who  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  kind  of  man,  often  appointed  to  this  office 
by  Poor-law  Guardians,  and  who  appreciate  at 
the  same  time  the  vast  importance  of  the  office, 
will  best  appreciate  the  value  of  what  we  say. 
It  is  highly  important  that  the  colleague  of  the 
engineer  who  is  to  construct  sanitary  works, 
should  be  able  to  report  with  no  uncertain  sound 
upon  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Wolff  attributes  all 
zymotic  diseases  alike  to  the  presence  of  decay- 
ing organic  matter, — as,  indeed,  do  other  medical 
men ; and  that  he  says  that  the  various  forms 
they  assume  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  specific 
poisons,  which  produce  specific  diseases  or  forms 
of  disease,  but  that  the  form  assumed  depends 
upon  the  part  of  the  body  brought  into  contact 
with  it.  He  says,  “ climate  has  undoubtedly  a 
powerful  influence  in  determining  the  form  that 
zymotic  action  shall  assume.  Thus,  in  India, 
the  especial  home  of  cholera,  scarlatina  is  com- 
paratively unknown  ; and  typhus  is  so  rare,  that 
it  is  even  now  a subject  of  debate  whether  it 
ever  occurs  in  those  climes.  Egypt  appears  to 
be  the  cradle  and  favoured  site  of  the  plague. 
Ireland  is  known  to  be  never  free  from  typhus, 
whilst  enteric  fever  is  well  known  to  be  endemic 
in  England Certain  meteorolic  con- 

ditions, the  precise  nature  of  which  cannot  in  the 
present  state  of  science  be  explained,  must  be 
admitted  as  an  additional  determining  cause, 
that  has  an  immense  influence  in  fixing 
the  prevailing  form  that  zymotic  disease  shall 
assume.  Thus,  for  several  successive  years, 
the  intestinal  canal  is  the  favourite  structure 
affected  by  zymotic  disease,  and  we  see  year  by 
year  the  numbers  of  deaths  from  diarrhoea 
increasing  until  the  cycle  culminates  in  an  epi- 
demic of  cholera.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  sum  of  deaths  from  all  forms  of  zymotic 
disease  is  a tolerably  constant  quantity,  whilst 
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-the  distribution  of  the  sum  amongst  the  various 
forms  is  a quantity  constantly  varying;”  and  he 
quotes  from  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
general  the  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes 
and  from  zymotic  diseases  from  the  year  1840  to 
that  of  1867,  distinguishing  the  various  forms  of 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  diarrhoea,  cholera, 
.and  typhus,  by  which  it  is  seen  that,  excepting 
the  two  cholera  years  of  1849  and  1854,  the 
whole  numbers  are  nearly  even,  while  the 
-separate  numbers  vary  greatly.  This  seems  to 
confirm  the  author’s  views,  and  of  course  he 
.adduces  these  numbers  to  prove  his  case ; but 
why  do  we  refer  to  them  in  the  Builder  ? For 
the  purpose  of  making  the  remark  that  we 
"believe  that  all  this  slaying  of  thousands  of 
healthy  and  upright  people  may  be  prevented. 
Death,  of  itself,  is  rather  a blessing  than  an 
injury  to  the  world,  after  we  have  done  our 
work  ; but  it  is  a beggarly  and  poor  philosophy 
that  would  teach  us  to  regard  the  killing  of 
people  as  necessary  because  statistics  do  show 
that  out  of  a thousand  living  a certain  number 
have  died ; and  this  because  of  the  neglect  of 
"those  who  can  prevent  it. 


LEEDS. 

Rottndhay  Park  has  been  opened  and  the 
•chief  stone  of  the  new  Exchange  laid  by  Prince 
Arthur. 

The  opening  of  the  park,'  in  presence  of 
-50,000  people,  preceded  the  laying  of  the  stone, 
which  was  done  on  the  day  following.  The  park 
is  situate  about  three  miles  and  a half  from  the 
-centre  of  the  town,  and  was  originally  in  the 
possession  of  the  Cistercian  Order  of  Monks ; 
but  after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  several  distinguished 
families.  It  possesses  several  objects  of  interest 
■to  the  lover  of  nature,  and  also,  what  is  indis- 
pensable to  a park  of  any  pretension,  a 
lake,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile  long, 
and  more  than  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference, 
presenting  an  almost  unbroken  expanse  of  33 
acres,  and  a depth  of  about  60  ft.  It  occupied 
ten  years  in  its  formation,  and  cost  the  late  pro- 
prietor 15,0001.  There  is  a cascade  formed  by 
the  water  of  the  lake,  rushing  over  an  embank- 
ment of  stone  into  a leafy  dell  some  50  ft.  below. 
There  are  various  other  objects  of  interest,  such 
as  the  ivy  castle,  rustic  bridges,  and  the  many 
picturesque  views  which  strike  the  eye  at  almost 
-every  turn.  The  park  was  purchased  by  the 
people,  and  had  to  be  paid  for  by  money  raised 
on  the  security  of  the  rates.  Originally  the  park 
consisted  of  733  acres  of  land,  a considerable 
portion  of  which  had  been  laid  out  by  the  former 
owners  as  a park,  with  gardens  and  the  extensive 
lakes,  at  a great  cost.  From  300  to  400  acres 
are  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  park,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  land  not  required  for  park  pur- 
poses is  to  be  sold  for  villa  residences  and 
gardens,  which  will  provide  a considerable  sum 
towards  the  cost  of  the  park,  which  will  be 
139,0001. 

The  style  selected  for  the  Exchange,  which 
will  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  Commercial 
Buildings,  Boar-lane,  is  Perpendicular  Gothic, 
picturesque  in  outline,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
architecture  of  Mill-hill  Chapel,  which  adjoins 
the  site.  The  building  will  consist  of  four 
stories.  Over  the  principal  entrance,  which  will 
be  at  the  junction  of  Boar-lane  and  Park-row, 
.there  will  be  an  outer  porch,  composed  of  three 
.arches  resting  on  polished  granite  shafts.  Over 
this  will  be  an  oriel  window,  and  above  this  again 
a two-lighted  window  with  broad  mullions.  A 
prominent  feature  will  be  the  tower,  surmounted 
by  a spire  which  will  reach  the  height  of  118  ft. 
from  the  ground.  In  the  upper  stage  of  the 
.tower  provision  is  made  for  an  illuminated  clock. 
Taring  Park-row  there  will  be  an  oriel  window, 
and  the  angle  of  the  block  next  to  Mill-hill 
■Chapel-yard  will  be  surrounded  by  a turret,  with 
conical  spire,  rising  to  a height  of  84  ft.,  and 
.covered  with  slate.  The  roof  will  be  covered 
with  green  Coniston  slate.  The  Exchange  will 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  block,  and  the  news-room 
on  the  same  level  to  the  left.  The  Exchange, 
according  to  the  present  designs,  will  be  circular 
in  form,  its  diameter  being  nearly  60  ft.,  and  the 
area  will  be  increased  somewhat  by  a large  semi- 
circular bay.  Round  the  room  there  will  be  an 
arcade  of  twelve  arches,  composed  of  brick  and 
atone,  and  resting  on  pillars  with  carved  capitals 
and  corbels.  From  the  corbels  will  spring  orna- 
mental iron  trusses  to  support  the  roof,  which 
will  be  56  ft.  from  the  floor  at  the  highest  point, 
and  divided  into  hexagonal  panels.  Over  the 


arches  will  run  a panelled  course  in  stone  and 
brick,  and  tho  walls  to  a certain  height  will  be  of 
cleansed  ashlar  stone.  A large  glass  dome  in 
the  roof  will  throw  light  into  all  parts  of  the 
hall,  but  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
make  the  lighting  still  more  effective  by  win- 
dows overlooking  tho  chapel-yard.  The  floor  of 
the  Exchange  will  be  formed  of  Dennett’s  fire- 
proof concrete,  and  covered  with  encaustic  tiles. 
Boneath  will  be  the  basement,  which  will  be  of 
nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Exchange, 
excepting  in  point  of  height,  that  being  17  ft. 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  It  is  intended  that  the 
apartment  shall,  if  possible,  be  let  as  a restaurant, 
with  a separate  entrance  from  Boar-lane.  It  will 
be  lighted  by  lofty  windows,  also  facing  the 
chapel  yard.  Under  the  news-room,  on  the  base- 
ment, will  be  a room  of  proportions  equal  to 
those  of  the  restaurant,  and  this  it  is  intended 
to  devote  to  the  purposes  of  a billiard-room,  the 
light  to  be  obtained  from  Park-row.  The  news- 
room will  be  45  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  in  height 
17  ft.  6 in.  It  will  be  lighted  by  large  windows 
looking  into  Park-row  and  the  Chapel-yard. 
Over  the  news-room  will  be  a suite  of  apart- 
ments suitable  for  a club,  the  entrance  to  be 
from  Boar-lane.  The  cost  of  the  erection  of 
the  entire  pile  is  estimated  at  18,0001.,  including 
fittings.  The  designs  of  the  building  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  T.  H.  & F.  Healey,  archi- 
tects, Bradford.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr. 
J.  T.  Brown  ; and  the  contractors  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  building  now  in  progress  are  Messrs. 
Bookman  & Broomhead. 

The  first  side  of  Leeds  New  Bridge,  on  to 
which  it  is  intended  to  divert  the  traffic  now 
passing  over  the  temporary  bridge,  slowly  ap- 
proaches completion.  It  is  some  time  since  six 
girders  which  span  the  river,  and  fifty  cross- 
bracings  by  which  they  are  united,  were  com- 
pleted, and  for  the  last  few  weeks  the  buckle- 
plate  flooring  has  been  proceeded  with.  Tho 
ornamental  parapet  is  also  nearly  complete.  In 
the  centre  of  the  parapet,  on  each  side,  there 
will  be  a pediment,  supporting  a pillar,  which 
will  contain  three  globular  lights,  and  some  pro- 
gress has  been  made  with  one  of  the  pediments. 
On  the  top  of  the  buckle-plates  it  is  intended  to 
lay  down  bitumenous  concrete  to  the  thickness 
of  several  inches,  and  above  that  will  come  the 
wooden  pavement  which,  we  understand,  it  has 
been  determined  to  lay  down.  A portion  of  the 
concrete  has  been  laid.  It  is  expected  that  tho 
portion  of  the  bridge  now  going  up  will  be  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  allow  of  the  diversion  of  the 
traffic  about  the  end  of  next  month.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  whole,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
attained  about  March  or  April  of  next  year. 

A fatal  accident  has  occurred  at  tho  stoneyard 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Ackroyd,  adjoining  the 
New  Dock  Basin,  near  Crown  Point  Bridge, 
Leeds.  An  immense  block  of  stone,  weighing 
eight  or  ten  tons,  had  been  consigned  thither  on 
a wherry  from  Birstall,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
sawn  into  slabs  ; and  whilst  it  was  being  removed 
from  the  wagon  by  means  of  a Goliath  crane, 
one  of  the  large  parallel  beams  on  which  the 
crane  travelled  broke  in  two,  and  with  the  pieces 
fell  the  ponderous  crane  itself.  Three  men  were 
meanwhile  standing  on  the  small  platform  sur- 
rounding the  crane,  having  been  engaged  in 
heaving  up  the  huge  block,  and  they  were  also 
precipitated  from  the  elevated  position  to  the 
ground,  which  was  covered  more  or  less  with 
stones  of  similar  dimensions.  One  of  them  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  a portion  of  the  crane  having 
fallen  upon  him ; and  the  other  two  were  seri- 
ously injured.  At  the  inquest,  the  jury,  after 
an  inquiry  which  lasted  for  three  hours,  found  a 
verdict  of  “ Accidental  death,”  and  recom- 
mended the  periodical  examination  of  cranes, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  of  wrought 
iron.  Mr.  Ackroyd  said,  if  the  same  crane  was 
again  used,  the  girders  should  be  of  wrought 
iron. 

In  connexion  with  the  improvements  in 
Market-street,  Call-lane,  and  other  parts  of  the 
town,  a number  of  building  sites  have  been 
offered  for  sale  by  the  corporation.  Only  eight 
of  the  sites  offered  were  sold,  the  others  being 
withdrawn.  The  following  were  among  the  lots 
sold : — Building  site,  at  the  corner  of  Park-cross- 
street  and  St.  Paul’s-street,  containing  73  square 
yards,  at  101.  Is.  per  square  yard  ; a plot  of  land, 
with  part  buildings,  at  the  corner  of  Park-square 
and  St.  Paul’s-street,  containing  84  square  yards, 
at  71.  per  square  yard ; a plot  of  building  land, 
adjacent  to  the  last-named  lot,  containing  54 
square  yards,  at  51.  7s.  6d.  per  square  yard  ; a 
plot  of  ground  and  buildings  thereon,  at  the 
west  end  of  Brunswick-place,  containing  138 


square  yards,  at  21.  10s.  per  square  yard  ; three 
dwelling-houses,  near  to  the  Cattle  Market,  con- 
taining 464  square  yards,  at  41.  5s.  per  square 
yard ; a site  in  connexion  with  Regent-street 
extension,  containing  180  square  yards,  at  12s. 
per  square  yard. 

The  new  building  of  a music  publisher,  in 
Park  - row,  now  completed,  has  the  prin- 
cipal front  towards  Park-row,  and  has  been 
designed  to  group  harmoniously  with  the  ad- 
joining building  recently  erected  for  the  Royal 
Insurance  Offices.  It  has  a frontage  of  about 
53  ft.,  and  the  height  from  the  street  to  the 
apex  of  the  centre  gable  is  65  ft.  It  is  entirely 
of  stone,  with  granite  shafts  to  the  windows. 
The  ground-floor  front  is  divided  into  three  bays, 
the  centre  one  having  13  ft.  clear  width,  con- 
taining the  shop  entrance,  which  is  deeply 
recessed  and  flanked  with  side  windows.  The 
side-bays  have  12  ft.  clear  width.  These  bays 
are  all  16  ft.  high  from  the  causeway.  This 
story  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a stone  pier, 
formed  into  three  shafts,  with  moulded  bases 
and  carved  caps.  The  piers  are  carried  up  above 
these,  corbelling  out  to  form  the  ends  of  the 
balcony.  Each  of  these  has  the  figure  of  an 
angel  projecting  boldly  from  the  pier,  one 
holding  a harp  and  the  other  an  organ.  A 
balcony  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  shop  front, 
immediately  over  it,  the  front  being  formed  by  a 
wrought-iron  railing,  which,  however,  is  not  yet 
fixed  in  place.  The  first  floor  has  a range  of 
six  windows  coupled,  with  polished  granite 
pillars  dividing  them,  and  deeply-moulded  cir- 
cular arches  and  carved  hood-moulds.  The 
pillars  and  the  jambs  have  moulded  bases  and 
carved  caps.  The  second-floor  windows  are  of 
similar  character,  a triple  window  being  in  the 
centre  and  a double  window  on  each  side.  The 
centre  window  has  a Btone  balcony,  projecting 
on  corbels,  and  with  pierced  panels  and  carved 
dados.  A corbel-course  immediately  over  these 
windows  divides  them  from  the  windows  of  the 
top  story.  These  are  three  dormer  windows, 
the  centre  one  double,  with  pillar  between ; the 
side  ones  single.  The  staircase  is  placed  be- 
tween the  saloon  and  the  Royal  Insurance 
building,  and  is  carried  up  to  a level  with  its 
cornice,  and  finished  with  a pavilion  roof,  so  as 
to  break  the  transition  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  level.  It  has  an  entrance-door  from 
Park-row,  and  windows  of  varying  character. 
The  saloon  extends  from  Park-row  to  Basinghall- 
street,  and  is  105  ft.  in  depth,  and  in  width 
varies  from  40  ft.  to  49  ft.  The  ceilings  are 
coffered  and  enriched  in  plaster.  The  whole  is 
painted  and  decorated  in  quiet  colours,  by  Wood 
& Son.  Mi-.  James  Wood,  of  Leeds,  is  the  con- 
tractor for  the  woodwork  throughout.  Yarious 
woods  are  used  in  the  fittings, — pitch  pine, 
American  walnut,  mahogany,  and  bands  of 
inlay.  The  floor  of  the  front  part  is  laid  with 
parquet,  by  Ari-owsmith,  of  London.  The  gas 
brackets  and  standards  are  by  Charles  Smith  & 
Son,  of  Bimiingham.  The  carving  throughout 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Mawer,  of  Leeds ; and 
the  stonework  by  Mr.  John  Wood. 


CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING. 

One  result  of  the  strike  in  the  London  building 
trade  has  been  the  formation  of  a London  Com- 
pany of  Builders,  established,  in  great  measure, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hughes,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Morrison,  M.P.,  to  test  the  pianciple  of 
co-operation  as  a preventive  of  strikes.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  movement,  a meeting  has  been 
i-ecently  held  at  the  Co-operative  Hall,  Castle- 
street,  Oxford-street,  when  its  objects  were 
explained  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Roberts,  the  secretary. 
It  was  stated  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
few  yeai's  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  only 
remedy  for  strikes, — “ disastrous  alike  to  em- 
ployers, workmen,  and  the  community  at  large,” 
— consists  in  securing,  in  one  form  or  another, 
the  personal  co-operation  of  the  woi'kmen,  and 
that  this  can  obviously  best  be  effected  by  their 
becoming,  in  a gi-eater  or  less  degree,  capitalists 
themselves.  Allusion  was  made  in  the  pro- 
spectus to  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
co-operative  movement  in  the  North  of  England; 
stress  being  especially  laid  upon  the  case  of  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers,  whose  capital  hafc  risen  from 
281.  to  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a million  in 
twenty-five  years.  The  nominal  capital  of  tho 
building  concern  is  10,0001.,  and  the  company 
gives  each  em/ploy 6 an  opportunity  of  becoming 
a shareholder,  and  employs  any  shareholder,  if 
suitable,  in  preference  to  one  who  is  not  a 
member.  They  also  propose  dividing  amongst 
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all  employes  one-half  of  all  surplus  profits  after 
paying  10  per  cent,  on  the  subscribed  capital. 
Mr.  Roberts  stated  that  fifty  of  the  London 
■workmen  have  already  become  connected  with 
the  committee,  and  that  on  the  last  pay -night 
401.  of  their  money  were  received.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Laurie,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  the  directors  are  working  men,  and,  in 
addition  to  that  gentleman,  Mr.  T.  Hughes  and 
Mr.  Morrison  act  as  trustees. 


JERUSALEM:  MASONS’  MARKS. 

TnE  last  quarterly  publication  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  includes  a plan  of  the  Church 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  Jerusalem,  drawn 
by  Herr  C.  Schick,  after  explorations  of  the  site 
made  by  him  in  connexion  with  the  Prussian 
Government.  A number  of  the  masons’  marks 
found  on  the  stones  of  the  building  accompany 
the  plan,  and  are  seen  to  be  precisely  similar  to 
those  that  we  have  given  at  different  times  from 
various  other  countries, — England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
&c., — including  particularly  the  five-pointed  star 
(formed  of  a continuous  line),  and  the  hour-glass 
shape.  These  marks  would  have  served  to 
show,  had  it  been  necessary,  that  the  builders 
were  European  and  Christian.  There  is  yet  more 
to  be  said  about  these  symbols  and  the  occurrence 
of  exactly  the  same  marks  in  many  countries 
between  the  eleventh  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
A belief  in  the  usefulness  of  the  inquiry  has 
grown  since  the  conductor  of  this  journal  first 
pointed  out,  now  many  years  ago,  the  wide-spread 
existence  of  masons’  marks,  and  published  a col- 
lection in  the  Archceologia-. 

The  report  contains  also  some  interesting 
communications  from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  in 
which  he  gives  a lamentable  account  of  the 
physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  fellaheen. 
The  heat  at  the  time  of  writing  (June,  1872), 
was  intense,  and  justified,  he  thought,  the  fitting, 
though  somewhat  coarse,  expression  a fellah 
used  to  him, — “ A gate  of  hell  is  open  to-day.” 


DANGEROUS  SUBSIDENCE  AT  JARROW. 

An  extraordinary  destruction  of  property  has 
occurred  at  Jarrow-on-Tyne.  Within  recent 
years  extensive  chemical  factories  have  been 
established  there,  and  large  extensions  have 
been  made  to  them  during  the  past  two  years, 
especially  in  carrying  the  works  well  out  into  the 
river  upon  wharfs.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
chemical  factories  belongs  to  Messrs.  Kenmir. 
It  occupies  a site  on  Jarrow  Quay,  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  Tyne  General  Company’s  landing, 
and  it  has  a river  frontage  of  from  between  150 
to  200  yards.  The  works  are  continued  up  to  an 
old  ballast-hill.  Along  the  quay-wall  were 
erected  a number  of  warehouses  and  chambers, 
the  chambers  being  appropriated  to  the  manu- 
facture of  carbonate  of  soda  and  bleaching- 
powder.  These  last  erections  rose  in  tiers  to  a 
higher  portion  of  the  works,  the  ball-furnaces 
and  acid-chambers  being  erected  upon  the  ballast- 
heap.  The  River  Tyne  Commissioners  have  been 
deepening  the  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jarrow.  The  chamber  on  the  wharf  nearest  the 
river  seemed  latterly  to  have  a tendency  to  fall 
over.  It  was  noticed  that  a slight  fissure  ran 
along  the  “ tank  ” upon  which  the  outside  of  the 
acid-chambers  stood  in  a line  with  the  river. 
"Work,  however,  was  resumed  at  the  factory  as 
usual ; but,  as  the  tide  ebbed,  it  was  clear  that 
those  portions  of  the  works  situated  between  the 
quay  and  ballast-heap  were  settling  down,  and 
the  men  withdrew  to  a place  of  safety.  One  by 
one  the  erections  connected  with  the  bleaching- 
powder  department  tumbled  down  in  ruins,  and 
the  massive  levels  of  tank  gradually  broke  up 
and  subsided  into  the  ground,  until  the  whole  of 
the  erections  covering  the  area  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  works,  and  for  some  60  yards  or 
more  backwards,  were  one  mass  of  ruins.  The 
chamber,  which  was  the  first  to  give  way,  was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  the  general  warehouse 
built  on  the  east  end  of  the  quay,  the  crystal- 
lising - house,  the  still  - house,  the  bleaching- 
powder  chambers,  the  lime-house  and  lime-kilns, 
the  dissolving-house,  and  a new  bleaching-powder 
chamber  of  extra  size,  which  had  only  that 
morning  been  packed  for  the  first  time.  The 
large  range  of  pyrites  furnaces  escaped  with 
comparatively  slight  damage  at  the  east  end ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  dissolving-pans,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  range  of  furnaces,  have  sunk  com- 
pletely out  of  sight,  and  a quantity  of  bleaching- 


powder,  packed  in  barrels  ready  for  shipment, 
has  disappeared  also.  The  sinking  of  the  ground 
seems  to  have  been  greatest  midway  between 
the  quay  and  the  top  of  the  ballast-heap,  where 
the  ground  has  subsided  fully  30  ft.  Near  to  the 
extreme  west  end  of  the  works  a crane  on 
the  quay  has  also  been  demolished.  At  the 
extreme  west  end  of  the  works  the  subsidence 
becomes  gradually  less,  until  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a mere  ordinary  crack.  The  total 
extent  of  the  main  fissure  from  east  to  west  is 
about  300  yards,  and  the  damage  done  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  about  20,000L  In  the 
departments  which  have  suffered  there  were 
employed  between  200  and  300  men.  The  cause 
of  the  slip  is  differently  accounted  for.  One 
theory  is  that  the  deepening  of  the  river  has 
caused  the  sand  to  wash  out  from  under  the 
foundation,  and  that  the  excessively  wet  season 
has  so  weighted  and  softened  the  surface  as  to 
cause  it  to  break  in.  Another  is,  that  the  work- 
ings in  some  old  Jarrow  coal-pits  have  shrunk, 
and  have  caused  the  subsidence  of  the  surface 
and  the  immense  destruction  of  property.  About 
a fortnight  before  there  was  a slip  on  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Sheldon  & Co.,  at  Hebbum,  fronting 
the  river,  and  3,0001.  damage  was  done.  The 
quay  wall  remains  sound,  and  that  it  has  been 
more  a subsidence  than  a slip  is  manifest  from 
the  incline  of  the  wrecked  buildings,  those  next 
the  river  falling  landward,  and  those  next  the 
land  falling  river  ward.  We  are  disposed  to  ask 
if  an  architect  was  employed  in  the  erection  of 
the  warehouses  ? 


THE  PIPES  OF  THE  HYDRAULIC 
PRESSURE  COMPANY. 

The  Wharfs  and  Warehouses  Steam-power 
and  Hydraulic  Pressure  Company  are  about  to 
lay  down  their  pipes  along  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  corporation 
to  do  so,  and  the  work  is  to  be  executed  under 
the  direction  of  the  City  architect.  It  appears, 
that  had  the  company  not  been  permitted  to  lay 
down  the  pipes  along  Blackfriars  Bridge,  they 
would  have  been  unable  to  complete  a circle  of 
pipes,  which  they  are  empowered  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  lay  down.  The  pipes,  which  are 
6 in.  in  diameter,  will  be  laid  down  under  the 
carriage-way,  near  the  footpath,  as  they  cannot 
be  carried  along  outside  it.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  pipes  might  burst,  and  that  if  they  did 
so  under  the  pavement  on  such  a crowded 
bridge,  a number  of  persons  might  be  blown 
into  the  river;  but  in  answer  to  this  it  was  stated 
that  Mr.  Haywood,  the  engineer,  had  given.it  as 
his  opinion  that  there  was  no  danger. 


AMERICAN  FINANCES  AND  CREDIT. 

Commenting  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  in  its  relation  to  the  Presidential 
contest,  the  New  York  Herald  states  some 
interesting  facts : — In  all  civilised  nations 
the  foreign  commerce  of  a country  is  the 
method  by  which  its  commercial  standing  is 
measured.  In  this  respect  Great  Britain  is 
and  has  been  pre-eminently  the  first  nation. 
Her  foreign  commerce  has  steadily  increased 
until  the  enormous  figure  of  3,000,000,000  dol- 
lars has  been  reached.  This  result  has  been 
accomplished  by  wise  statesmanship  and  the 
most  liberal  support  by  the  Government  of  all 
enterprise  looking  to  the  extension  of  British 
commerce.  Besides,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  in  constant  and  daily  communication 
with  the  leading  tradespeople  and  representative 
commercial  men,  attentive  to  their  wants  and 
suggestions,  open  to  instruction,  and  never 
attempts  to  force  a policy  upon  the  country 
against  the  protest  of  the  commercial  body. 
France,  in  point  of  foreiun  commerce,  is  the 
second  nation  of  the  world ; the  annual  value 
of  her  foreign  commerce  being  now  about 
1,500,000,000  dollars.  The  United  States 
have  made  rapid  strides  in  commerce  during 
the  last  two  decades.  Notwithstanding  the 
interruption  caused  by  the  rebellion  — and 
our  improvement  in  this  respect  is  remark- 
able,— our  total  foreign  commerce  in  1852 
was  422,000,000  dollars,  which  was  increased 
in  1860,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
to  762,000,000  dollars.  From  that  period  to  the 
close  of  the  war  our  foreign  commerce  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  and  one  year  ran 
down  as  low  as  435,000,000  dollars.  After  the 
close  of  the  rebellion  there  was  a rapid  improve- 
ment, until  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th, 


1871,  our  foreign  commerce  reached  a total  of 
1,100,000,000  dollars.  For  the  fiscal  year  which 
closed  last  June  the  official  figures  have  not  yet 
been  made  out,  but  it  is  estimated  the  total  will 
reach  1,200,000,000  dollars,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  which,  when  we  consider 
that  this  result  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  virtually  hostile  legislation,  presents  an 
evidence  of  commercial  progress  and  greatness 
of  which  any  people  may  be  proud.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  steady  increase  of 
railroad  mileage  there.  In  1830  there  were 
twenty-three  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the 
United  States;  in  1845  there  were  2,218  miles  ; 
in  1850,  9,021  miles ; 1860,  30,635  miles  ; and  in 
1871,  60,852  miles.  The  gross  value  of  the 
internal  commerce  of  their  railroads  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June,  1871,  is  stated  in  round 
numbers  at  15,000,000,000  dollars,  greater  than 
the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  whole  world. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting,  on  the  25th,  it 
was  stated  that  the  Works  Committee  had  found 
it  desirable  in  many  cases,  not  only  of  sites 
scheduled,  but  also  of  sites  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  secure  by  agreement,  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  an  experienced  valuer  of  land  before  deter- 
mining on  the  amounts  to  be  offered  or  paid  for 
interests  in  the  various  sites.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  committee  asked  the  authority  of  th& 
Board  to  appoint  such  a valuer  in  such  cases  as 
they  may  think  necessary. 

The  authority  asked  for  was  at  once  granted. 

A resolution  was  passed  by  the  Board  on  the 
19th  of  June  last  deciding  that  a competition  of 
four  architects  should  be  held  for  a school  to  be 
erected  on  the  Northgreen  Sawmills  site.  As  no 
architects  had  been  communicated  with  in  this 
case,  the  Works  Committee  recommended  that 
the  plans  be  prepared  by  the  architect  of  the 
Board,  and  that  the  previous  resolution  be  can- 
celled. 

It  was  explained  by  Mr.  Reed,  chairman  of 
the  Works  Committee,  that  this  would  effect  a 
saving  of  money. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
approved  of. 

Since  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Board  the 
Works  Committee  had  considered  the  reference 
in  which  they  were  instructed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary selection  of  officers  for  the  architects’  de- 
partment, and  they  now  recommended  that  the 
following  be  appointed  by  the  Board,  at  salaries 
mentioned  below,  subject  to  one  month’s  notice 
on  either  side  : — Chief  draughtsman  : Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey,  salary  2001.  per  annum  (appointment  to 
date  from  September  18, 1S72).  Senior  draughts- 
men : Mr.  Jas.  Howes,  salary  1401.  per  annum  (ap- 
pointment to  date  from  September  20, 1872) ; Mr. 
A.  Edwards,  salary  1401.  per  annum  (appointment 
to  date  from  September  30,  1872)  ; and  Mr. 
Edward  Rake,  salary  1201.  per  annum  (appoint- 
ment to  date  from  September  1,1872).  Junior 
draughtsmen  : Mr.  Arthur  Harland,  salary  801. 
per  annum  (appointment  to  date  from  Sep- 
tember 17,  1872)  ; Mr.  James  Lackie,  salary  801. 
per  annum  (appointment  to  date  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1872)  ; Mr.  W.  A.  Green,  salary  801. 
per  annum  (appointment  to  date  from  Sep- 
tember 17,  1872)  ; and  Mr.  A.  W.  O.  Burton, 
salary  801.  per  annum  (appointment  to  date  from 
September  17,  1872).  Writing  clerk:  Mr. 
George  H.  M'Farlane,  salary  801.  per  annum, 
(appointment  to  date  from  September  1,  1872).  _ 


THE  ADMIRALTY  AND  BUILDING  AT 
GREENWICH  PARK. 

Within  the  last  week  or  two,  a strong  feeling 
has  been  manifested  in  Greenwich  against  a 
proposal  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
to  let,  for  building  purposes,  the  land  adjoining 
the  vicarage,  known  as  Park  Lodge,  and  which, 
it  appears,  was  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  use  of  the  seamen  of  Greenwich  Hospital; 
but  which,  it  is  now  contended,  it  is  illegal  to 
build  upon,  inasmuch  as  it  is  “ dedicated  to  the 
people  by  a king,  in  holy  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  his  queen.”  The  land  in  question  im- 
mediately adjoins  the  park,  and  forms  part  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Greenwich  Hospital  lands. 
Last  week,  two  special  meetings  of  the  vestry 
were  held,  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  againBt 
the  proposals  of  the  Admiralty  Board.  At  the  first 
of  these  meetings  the  Rev.  Canon  Miller,  vicar  of 
Greenwich,  presided,  and  the  proceedings  were  of 
an  excitable  character,  in  consequence  of  a per- 
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sonal  altercation  between  the  vicar  and  Mr.  Pook, 
lolicitor,  which  induced  the  former  to  leave  the 
shall',  and  the  meeting  broke  up  without  coming 
o any  decision.  It  appears  that  the  vicar’s 
louse  is  built  upon  land  immediately  adjoining 
he  land  now  proposed  to  be  built  upon,  and  that 
le  has  since  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Admiralty  for  about  20  ft.  of  laud  to  be  added  to 
lis  premises.  At  the  meeting  in  question  the 
dear  observed  that,  as  the  land  had  been  given 
)y  Parliament  for  the  use  of  the  seamen  of  the 
lospital,  there  could  be  no  question  that  it  was 
it  the  disposal  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
I? his  was  denied  by  Mr.  Pook,  who  added, 
shat  the  vicar’s  house  had  no  right  to  have 
aeen  built  there,  and  that  the  addition  of  the 
JO  ft.  more  to  his  premises  was  the  result  of  a 
lole-and-comer  movement.  Hence  the  vicar’s 
eaving  the  chair,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
meeting.  At  a second  meeting  held,  which  was 
lumerously  attended,  a more  unanimous  feeling 
igainst  the  proposals  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
prevailed.  One  of  the  churchwardens  presided, 
md  several  speeches  were  made  strongly  con- 
lemning  the  attempt  to  build  upon  the  land. 
Dne  of  the  speakers  said  it  was  the  bounden 
luty  of  the  inhabitants  to  prevent  it,  and  they 
should  do  all  they  could  to  get  the  land  thrown 
into  the  park.  He  added  that  it  was  purely  a 
question  of  Greenwich  Hospital  v.  The  Public, 
and  it  was  quite  clear  the  Hospital  must  give 
way.  A resolution  was  proposed  and  carried  to 
the  effect  that  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and 
certain  members  of  the  vestry  seek  an  interview 
with  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
to  protest  strongly  against  the  proposed  leasing 
for  building  purposes  of  certain  land  adjoining 
the  park,  the  same  being  contrary  to  former 
action,  and  opposed  to_the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Greenwich. 


THE  COAL  AND  IKON  TRADES. 

The  prices  of  coal  and  iron  seem  now  to  be 
clearly  pointing  to  a fall.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are 
becoming  more  abundant  at  the  northern  fur- 
naces ; and  at  Wolverhampton  on  Wednesday  in 
last  week  the  tone  of  the  market  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  purchasers.  Bars  were  offered  at  a 
reduction  of  3 i.  per  ton  without  finding  buyers. 
The  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  malleable 
iron  trade  in  Lanarkshire,  however,  is  threatened 
with  a sudden  collapse  in  consequence  of  the 
■continued  rising  of  the  prices  of  pig  iron  and 
coal,  and  the  slackness  of  orders  this  month. 
Two  large  works  have  already  given  their  men 
the  usual  fortnight’s  notice.  With  regard  to 
coal,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  last  alleged  rise 
of  3s.  6d.  per  ton  appears  to  have  been  a dodge 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  agents  who  have 
bought  heavily. 

There  is  much  foreign  competition,  both  in 
iron  and  in  coal.  Belgium  is  making  girders  far 
under  our  lowe-t  quotations  ; and  Germany  has 
just  secured  a good  order  for  railway  tools  which 
had  been  previously  offered  to  firms  in  this 
country.  Our  coal-owners  and  iron  manufacturers 
seem  to  be  killing  the  gooset  hat  lays  their  golden 
eggs,  and,  while  plundering  the  public  unmer- 
cifully, they  are  destroying  their  own  business. 

A Dumfries  coal-merchant  writes,  pointing 
out  what  appears  to  him  to  be  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only,  cause  of  the  present  extraordinary  state 
of  the  coal  trade.  Speaking  of  the  high  rate  of 
wages,  he  remarks  that  the  men  have  only  got  9d. 
per  ton  more  than  they  had  last  year,  when  coal 
was  6s.  a ton . Since  that  time  coals  have  risen  enor- 
mously. “ Last  month,”  says  our  correspondent, 
4<  I was  charged  17s.  per  ton  nett  at  the  pits, 
and  the  carriage  costs  4s.,  making  in  all  21s. 
Thinking  that  a change  might  soon  take  place, 
I sold  the  same  coal  for  20s.,  thus  losing  Is.  per 
ton,  and  all  my  labour.  More  recently  I have 
had  an  intimation  that  2s.  6d.  has  been  added  to 
the  price  at  the  pit.”  It  seems  a little  foolish 
to  sell  coal  at  a loss.  The  fact  of  his  doing  so, 
however,  is  not  quite  pertinent  to  the  argument : 
ao  we  pass  on. 

“ Do  the  coal-masters,”  he  asks,  " pay  more  than  they 
did  formerly  for  the  lenses  of  their  pits  ? No ; for  I know 
to  a certainty  that  they  have  leases  for  fifteen,  twenty,  and 
thirty  years,  and  I should  like  to  know  how  mauy  of 
these  expired  within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  if  any 
were  increased  in  price  on  renewal.  Again,  the  price  of 
coal  at  the  pits  in  September,  1871,  was  6s.  per  ton,  less 
2\  per  cent,  for  cash  m a month.  Out  of  this  sum  they 
paid  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  colliers,  and  the  whole 
working  expenses.  They  were  very  anxious  to  take  orders 
at  that  price  : so,  I presume,  they  made  a profit.  Turning 
now  to  this  year’ 8 trade,  I add  9d.  for  the  increase  of 
wages,  which  gives  6s.  9d.  per  ton.  This  9d.  is  all  that 
the  coal-masters  can  show  as  a reason  for  the  present 
extravagant  rates.  They  mnst,  therefore,  be  making 
profits  of  10s.  3d.,  12s.  9d.,  and  13s.  9d.  on  the  three 


qualities  of  coal  which  they  sell  at  present  at  17s.,  19s.  9d., 
and  20s.  6d.  Moreover,  the  2}  per  cent,  discount  which 
we  formerly  got  for  cash  payments  is  not  now  allowed, 
and  that  itself  must  represent  a considerable  sum." 

A joint-stock  company  is  now  being  formed  in 
Titusville  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  by 
means  of  petroleum  oil  in  place  of  coal.  At 
present  rate  tbe  fuel  for  making  a ton  of  char- 
coal iron  costs  17  dollars,  while  it  is  calculated 
that  the  oil  for  making  an  equal  quantity  of  iron 
would  cost  only  7 dollars.  The  Lako  Superior 
ore  can  be  laid  down  at  comparatively  little  cost 
almost  at  the  mouth  of  the  oil-wells,  which  will 
thus  be  invested  with  a new  and  increased 
value.  


LEICESTER  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

The  Architects’  Committee  submitted  a list  of 
the  tenders  received  for  the  erection  of  the 
school  on  King  Richard’ s-road ; and  recommended 
the  Board  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  namely, 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bland,  subject  to  its  being 
sanctioned  by  the  Education  Department. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  the 
school  be  erected  with  hollow  exterior  walls,  the 
nature  of  the  locality  making  them  in  this  in- 
stance especially  desirable. 

Extra  for  hollow  Amount  of 


walls.  tender. 

Brown  £169  0 9 £8,982  1 0 

Fast  133  7 0 7,723  0 0 

Foister  109  0 0 6,790  0 0 

Winkles — 6,738  0 0 

Hutchinson  & Son 98  0 0 6,665  0 0 

l.oveday  109  0 0 6,[>7i  0 0 

Osborne,  Brothers 73  0 0 6,507  0 0 

T.  & H.  Herbert 90  0 0 6,319  0 0 

Neale  & Son 135  0 0 6,095  0 0 

Blaud 120  15  0 6,050  0 0 


These  tenders  do  not  include  the  cost  of  the 
internal  fittings.  The  report  was  adopted.  The 
Architects’  Committee  recommended  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s plans  to  the  Board  (subject  if  necessary 
to  some  minor  modifications)  as  the  most  suit- 
able for  utilising  the  site  in  Oxford-street  for 
876  children,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  August  19th,  1872.  This  recom- 
mendation was  also  approved  of. 


SIR  JOHN  BOWRING  ON  THE  VALUE 
OF  STATISTICS. 

In  course  of  the  paper  read  by  Sir  John 
Bowring,  at  the  last  Congress  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  he  said : — It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  any  topic  of  social  or  individual 
interest  which  is  not  in  some  way  or  other  to  be 
tested  by  statistical  and  economical  results ; at 
all  events,  it  may  be  contended  that  when  such 
results  are  attainable  they  will  tend  much  to  the 
elucidation  of  any  and  every  controversy.  Every 
argument  is  strengthened  if  it  can  take  a mathe- 
matical or  arithmetical  shape,  and  the  tendency 
of  all  inquiry  is  to  subject  every  contingency  to 
some  law  of  harmony  or  order.  The  great  con- 
troversy of  the  day  is,  whether  any  event  in  the 
widest  regions  of  space  or  time  does  escape,  or 
can  escape,  from  the  irresistible  despotism  of 
universal  law.  Thoughtful  men  are  beginning 
to  test  the  great  workings  of  Providence,  once 
deemed  inscrutable,  as  they  would  test  the 
working  of  any  instrument  produced  by  the 
hands  of  man.  If  they  look  at  the  machinery  of 
a watch  they  would  judge  of  its  excellence  from 
the  absence  of  aberration,  that  it  went  well,  and 
recorded  the  progress  of  days  or  hours,  or 
minutes  or  seconds,  with  unvarying  accuracy. 
If  it  failed,  they  would  properly  deduce  from  its 
failures  the  imperfect  hand  of  the  watchmaker. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  watchmaker  to 
assist  the  conclusions  at  which  they  would 
arrive ; nay,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  trace  the  various  parts  of  the  com- 
plicated work  to  their  origin ; and  so  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  machinery  of  creation. 
May  not  the  study  of  statistics  have  a morali- 
sing effect  upon  public  opinion  ? May  it  not 
influence  sovereigns  and  legislators  when  the 
cost  of  great  national  evils,  and  sometimes  of 
great  national  crimes,  is  taken  into  account? 
Ask,  for  example,  the  returns  of  the  waste  of 
human  life,  of  the  sacrifices  of  money,  which  we 
owe  to  the  devastations  of  war, — though  these 
sacrifices  are  not  confined  to  statistical  tables, 
but  ramify  into  all  the  researches  of  human 
suffering;  and  it  i3  hoped  that  the  startling 
facts  in  figures  which  have  been  published  con- 
nected with  international  hostilities  may  not  be 
deemed  inappropriate,  as  they  certainly  cannot 
fail  to  be  instructive.  It  is  obvious  that  a refer- 


ence to  a friendly  and  well-constituted  tribunal 
for  the  settlement  of  matters  which  have  so 
frequently  led  to  the  “outslip  of  the  dogs  of 
war,”  could  not  but  greatly  serve  the  interests 
of  economy  and  commerce : nothing  can  be  more 
opposed  than  war  to  the  cultivation  of  brotherly 
affections  nor  to  the  extension  of  trade.  Civili- 
sation has  done  something, — much  less  than  it 
ought  to  have  done, — for  the  suppression  of 
internecine  quarrels ; it  has  more  effectually 
broken  down  the  barriers  which  separated  town 
from  town,  district  from  district,  province  from 
province,  which  are  now  almost  universally 
allowed  to  trade  with  one  another.  Every  reason 
which  justifies  the  removal  of  local  restrictions 
applies  to  the  custom-house  codes  of  nations; 
and  if  not  for  the  adjacent  present,  we  may 
anticipate  for  a remoter  future  the  abolition  of 
tariffs  grounded  on  a supposed  hostility  of 
interests, — a hostility  which  has  no  foundation 
in  fact. 


PRIVATE  DWELLING-HOUSES  AT  THE 
VIENNA  EXHIBITION. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  newspapers 
that  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Vienna  in  1873  the  private  dwelling-house  will 
have  the  importance  of  forming  a group  to  itself. 
This  group  has  been  destined  to  help  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  social 
science  of  the  day.  Its  object  is  not  to  exhibit  a 
collection  of  ethnographical  objects,  neither  is  it 
to  show  how  most  of  the  private  dwelling-houses 
are  built  and  arranged  in  different  countries  ; but 
to  show  how  the  private  dwelling-house  can  and 
ought  to  be  built  in  order  best  to  fulfil  its  pur- 
pose, taking  into  consideration  the  climate,  local 
circumstances,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  different 
peoples,  as  well  as  their  wants  and  habits. 

One  very  common  error,  for  instance,  hitherto, 
in  undertakings  with  the  special  object  of  pro- 
viding houses  for  working  men,  has  been  the 
construction  of  huge  nests  of  brick  and  mortar, 
in  which  there  is  no  private  ownership  beyond 
the  two  or  three  rooms  enclosed  within  a sepa- 
rate door,  and  a right  of  way  down  a common 
staircase.  Whatever  may  be  tho  architectural 
or  economical  advantages  of  this  kind  of  build- 
ing, it  has  one  fatal  fault, — it  is  not  liked,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever 
will  be  liked,  by  the  persons  who  are  in- 
tended to  benefit  by  it.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  flat  system  has  any  future  in 
London,  even  for  the  richer  classes.  The  ex- 
periment begun  in  Victoria-street  has  not  been 
often  repeated. 

The  group  destined  to  represent  the  private 
dwelling-house,  firstly,  by  models,  drawings,  and 
finished  buildings ; and,  secondly,  by  drawings, 
models,  and  examples  of  thoroughly  furnished 
apartments,  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  will  show 
the  rooms,  the  kitchen,  the  cellar,  &c.,  with  all 
the  requirements  of  housekeeping  and  all  most 
approved  arrangements,  as  a whole  and  ready 
for  immediate  use  ; and  thus  it  is  hoped  present 
to  the  visitor  an  arrangement  which  cannot  by 
any  other  means  be  exhibited  in  so  complete  or 
clear  a manner,  and  which  imagination  can  never 
represent  to  itself. 

This  Exhibition  will  enable  the  architects  of 
all  civilised  nations  to  exhibit  the  private 
dwelling-houses  which  suit  best  the  climate  and 
habits  of  their  country,  and  also  enable  visitors 
who  give  their  attention  to  this  problem  to  make 
instructive  comparisons,  and  to  adopt  the  ar- 
rangements which  may  be  suited  to  their  own 
country  and  customs.  It  is  intended  that  the 
houses  exhibited,  besides  being  fully  and  com- 
pletely furnished  and  decorated,  shall  be  like- 
wise, as  far  as  practicable,  inhabited. 

One  particular  feature  of  prominent  interest 
to  English  manufacturers  and  exhibitors  deserves 
to  be  specially  noticed  in  connexion  with  this 
group.  Iron  constructions  are  almost  unknown 
in  Austria,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  introduced 
by  enterprising  firms  (and  such  are  not  wanting 
in  England)  they  would  meet  with  a ready  sale. 
Even  a very  profitable  investment  might  be 
made  by  erecting  several  of  these  iron  houses 
previously  to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  ; for 
it  is  a well-known  fact  to  residents  in  Vienna 
that  at  present  there  is  not  enough  accommoda- 
tion for  the  resident  population,  and  that  in 
consequence  rents  are  enormously  high. 

By  the  exhibition  of  these  iron  constructions 
the  manufacturer  may  derive  a double  advantage. 
In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  receiving  rent  for 
the  houses  whilst  they  are  inhabited,  and, 
secondly,  it  will,  perhaps,  do  more  to  convince 
Vienna  capitalists  and  building  societies  of  the 
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practicability  of  iron  houses,  than  all  the  adver- 
tisements in  the  world. 

The  houses  which  are  mostly  required  at 
Vienna,  are  not  those  enormous  ten  and  twelve- 
story  structures  which  are  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  visited  Continental  cities.  The  most 
urgent  want  of  the  people  there  is  a good  trans- 
portable dwelling  for  working  men,  containing 
from  two  to  four  rooms,  and  others  with  one 
room  and  a kitchen,  only  suitable  for  a man  and 
wife.  Such  buildings  are  almost  unknown  in 
Vienna,  and  considering  that  the  town  has  a very 
large  labouring  population,  they  are  as  much 
needed  as  elsewhere.  To  men  employed  in  large 
manufactories  a dwelling  of  this  kind  would  be 
specially  acceptable,  for,  on  account  of  want  of 
good  accommodation,  and  the  very  high  rents 
which  prevail  in  a densely -populated  district,  the 
Austrian  artizans  and  mechanics  have  often  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  English  miles  to  walk 
morning  and  evening.  Summers  and  winters  in 
Austria  are  more  severe  than  in  England,  and 
hence  the  greater  need  of  a decent  dwelling 
nearer  the  man’s  daily  work.  Many  of  the 
manufactories  there  have  plenty  of  spare  ground 
which  they  now  appropriate  to  depositing  rubbish, 
but  which, in  many  instances,  would  be  available 
for  the  erection  of  constructions  as  heretofore 
suggested. 

Ordinary  building  materials  are  very  dear  at 
Vienna ; bricks  cost  from  30  to  35  florins  (50s. 
to  60s.)  per  1,000,  and  other  materials  are  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  the  interest  of  working 
men  and  the  poorer  classes,  the  co-operation  of 
manufacturers  in  England,  France,  and  else- 
where, in  the  direction  above  indicated,  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  the  Austrian  people. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
AND  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  VIENNA 
EXHIBITION. 

A correspondent  from  Liverpool  asks  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  works  admissible.  The 
following  extract  from  the  programme  will 
answer  the  inquiry,  and  probably  be  useful  to 
others : — 

“ Civil  Engineering,  Public  Works,  and 
Architecture. 

(a.)  Building  materials;  processes  and  apparatus  for 
quarrying,  brick-making ; iron  girder  work  ; preparation 
and  preservation  of  wood  ; artificial  stone,  terra-cotta 
work,  &e. 

(4.)  Materials  and  appliances  for  foundations  (pile- 
drivers,  screw-piles,  cofferdams,  caissons,  pneumatic  and 
diving  apparatus). 

(c.)  Contrivances  and  tools  for  earth-works  (excavators, 
dredging  machines,  apparatus  for  raising,  carrying,  and 
transporting  earth  ana  materials). 

(d.)  Materials  and  apparatus  used  for  roads  and  rail- 
ways (road  rollers ; railway  superstructure,  switches, 
crossings,  turn-tables,  traversing-tables,  inclined  planes, 
lifts;  pneumatic  and  other  modes  of  propelling;  water 
stations  and  their  apparatus,  railway  station  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  and  systems  of  railway  signals). 

(e.)  Hydaulic  engineering  works,  excluding  sea  works 
(river  works,  canal  works,  dikes,  locks,  dnms,  &c.). 

if.)  Models  and  plans  of  viaducts,  bridges,  and  aque- 
ducts, &c. 

(ff.)  Plans,  models  and  drawings  of  public  build- 
iugs,  dwelling-houses,  barracks,  penitentiaries,  prisons  and 
hospitals,  schools  and  theatres,  labourers’  cottages  ; 
apparatus  for  lifting  and  moving  heavy  weights  in 
buildings,  as  lifts,  &c. ; plans  and  models  of  cheap 
dwelling  - houses  ; tools  and  implements  of  artizuu 
builders. 

(h.)  Apparatus  and  inventions  for  health,  comfort,  and 
convenience  iu  buildings  (for  lighting,  water  supply, 
drainage  ; water-closets,  lightning  conductors,  &c.). 

(t.)  Agricultural  engineering  ; plans  for  culture,  fencing, 
draining  ; farm  buildings ; buildings  for  cattle  breeding ; 
stores,  stables,  manure  tanks,  &c. 

(£.)  Industrial  buildings;  spinning-mills,  weaving-mills, 
grinding-mills  ; distilleries,  breweries,  sugar  manufac- 
tories ; warehouses,  saw-mills,  and  docks,  &c. 

Finished  buildings,  models,  and  drawings  of  farmhouses 
of  the  different  nations  of  the  world." 

Let  us  add  that  the  buildings  to  which  archi- 
tectural drawings,  &c.,  relate  must  have  been 
designed,  commenced,  or  finished  since  1863. 
Architectural  drawings  and  designs  which  have 
gained  the  Travelling- Studentship  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
or  the  Soane  Medallion  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  within  the  preceding  five 
years,  will  be  considered  admissible  without 
other  question  than  that  of  sufficiency  of  space. 
It  is  desired  that  each  architectural  work  should 
bear  the  name  of  the  architect  who  designed,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  artist  who  drew  or  painted  it. 


Gas  Referees.  — Professor  Tyndall,  Mr. 
Augustus  G.  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  Dr.  William 
Pole,  have  been  appointed  gas  referees  under 
the  City  of  London  Gas  Companies  Acts,  1869, 
for  one  year,  at  a salary  of  200(.  each. 


SEWER. GAS  AND  LEAD  PIPES. 

Sir, — I agree  with  your  correspondent,  “A 
Plumber,”  at  page  750,  in  his  advocacy  of  pure 
versus  adulterated  lead.  I cannot,  however, 
agree  with  him  when  he  states  that  “ iron  soil- 
pipes  are  corrosive  and  offensive,”  for  I consider 
that,  especially  where  hot  water  flows  through 
them,  iron  soil-pipes,  if  properly  put  in  and  of  a 
proper  size  and  thickness,  are  preferable  to  lead. 
It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  to  come  across 
old  lead  soil  or  waste  pipes  with  holes  eaten 
through  them,  but  the  same  as  regards  cast  iron  is 
a rara  avis, — at  least  in  my  experience.  When 
iron  pipes  are  put  in  only  about  l-16th  of  an  inch 
thick  on  one  side  and  l-6th  of  an  inch  on  the 
other  side,  we  often  find  them  split  up,  rusted, 
and  broken;  but  then  such  thin  iron  pipes 
should  not  be  used,  especially  for  soil-pipes. 
Cast-iron  soil-pipes,  £ in.  thick,  and  4£  in.  or 
5 in.  internal  diameter,  give  great  satisfaction  if 
properly  fitted  up  and  supported,  and  also  venti- 
lated. As  to  the  ventilation  of  soil-pipes,  I 
think  it  not  far  off  the  mark  to  say  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  the  soil- 
pipes  are  not  properly  and  efficiently  ventilated. 

Another  Plumber. 


LANDS  THAT  WANT  HANDS. 

Sir, — I am  pleased  to  read  in  the  Builder  that 
the  Land  Question  has  been  revived.  I would  beg 
to  say  that  a plan  something  like  “ E.  G.’s”  pro- 
posal was  started  about  twenty-four  years  ago, 
in  this  way An  active  friend  of  the  working 
class,  an  M.P.,  started  a land  scheme,  in  shares, 
for  working  men,  at  four  shillings  per  month. 
When  there  was  a certain  sum  in  hand,  inquiry 
was  made,  and  part  or  the  whole  of  an  estate  was 
purchased  ; then  the  land  allotted  in  two,  three, 
and  four  acres  each,  with  houses  of  three  and 
four  rooms  : a fail1  price  was  fixed  upon  them,  and, 
when  ready  for  occupation,  the  members  who  had 
paid  certain  sums  in  subscription,  drew  by  ticket. 
After  some  time,  three  or  four  estates  were  thus 
established.  One  estate,  that  only  employed 
three  or  four  hands,  was  divided  so  as  to  locate 
thirty  families,  but,  through  opposition,  the 
scheme  failed.  G.  Stubbings. 


NEW  ZEALAND  ADVANCING. 

On  the  13th  of  April  last,  a stream  of  emi- 
gration commenced  to  flow  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  this  important  colony,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  Great  Britain  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  that  is  destined  to  exercise  the 
most  important  influence  upon  both  colony  and 
mother  country.  On  the  date  named  the  ship 
Shehallion  left  the  port  of  London,  with  a large 
number  of  carefully-selected  navvies  and  agri- 
cultural labourers  on  board,  destined  for  Wel- 
lington, the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  whence  they 
were  conveyed  to  Picton,  in  the  province  of 
Marlborough,  to  commence  operations  in  the 
construction  of  a system  of  railways  to  be  made 
in  New  Ulster,  or  North  Island,  and  in  New 
Munster,  or  Middle  Island,  the  main  portions  of 
the  colony ; New  Leinster,  South  or  Steward 
Island,  small  and  sterile,  uninhabited  and  unin- 
habitable, is  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  New  Zealand  railways  are  to  be  made  by 
Messrs.  John  Brogden  & Sons,  under  contracts 
with  the  Colonial  Government,  and  five  con- 
tracts have  already,  as  a commencement,  been 
entered  into  between  the  firm  and  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  surplus  labour  in  the  colony 
to  be  relied  on  for  the  execution  of  bucIi  exten- 
sive and  important  works,  and  Messrs.  Brogden 
have  accordingly  to  send  out  their  own  work- 
people. Navvies  and  agricultural  labourers  are 
not  of  the  classes  that  have  a balance  at  their 
bankers,  and  the  employers  are  necessitated  to 
pay  the  passage-money  and  provide  the  clothing 
outfit  of  most  of  the  emigrants,  taking  pro- 
missory notes  for  repayment  of  the  amounts 
thus  advanced  from  wages  earned  in  the  colony 
in  Messrs.  Brogden’ s employment.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  the  labourers  engage  are 
fair  and  liberal  on  the  part  of  the  employers, 
and  the  engagement  indicates  their  possession 
of  faith  and  courage  in  no  mean  degree, 
as  must  be  manifest  from  the  fact  that  they 
will  have  invested,  on  the  security  of  these 
promissory  notes,  from  30,000i.  to  40,000i. 
for  passage-money  and  outfits,  before  the  “first 
sod”  has  been  turned  in  the  colony.  The 
first  ship  has  been  followed  by  the  Halcione, 
also  for  Wellington ; the  City  of  Auckland,  de- 
stined for  Auckland ; the  Ballarat,  for  Port 
Napier,  Hawkes  Bay ; the  Belington,  for  Otago ; 


the  Lady  Jocelyn,  for  Canterbury  ; the  Christian 
McAusland,  for  Otago ; last  week  the  Chile,  for 
Port  Napier;  this  week,  the  Jessie  Readmcm,  j 
for  Wellington ; with  the  Zealandia  to  follow  for 
Port  Bluff,  in  the  Province  of  Southland,  and 
other  ships  afterwards  for  that  and  other  ports. 
The  contribution  already  made  by  Messrs.  . 
Brogden  to  the  population  of  the  colony,  or  the  , 
emigrants  that  they  have  despatched  thither 
from  London,  numbers  no  less  in  men,  women, 
and  children,  than  1,300  souls.  The  employers 
are  required  by  Government  to  include  a certain 
proportion  of  females  in  each  batch  of  emigrants* 
but  the  obligation  to  send  an  absolute  equality 
in  numbers  of  the  sexes  would  be  to  impose  a. 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  the  disturbing, 
element  of  an  inequality  in  the  number  of  males 
and  females  applies  in  this,  as  in  all  other  - 
instances  of  emigration,  the  males  being  always 
in  excess,  more  or  less.  The  proportions  in  932’ 
emigrants  sent  out  by  the  first  seven  ships  were 
660  males  to  272  females,  or  roughly  as  7 to  R. 
Applications  for  employment  are  made  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  not  a few  Warwick- 
shire agricultural  labourers  have  taken  advantage  i 
of  this  fortunate  opportunity  for  bettering  their  • 
condition.  The  Chile,  that  sailed  last  week,  took 
a number  of  emigrants  from  Cornwall  and  Dor- 
setshire. The  natural  probability,  as  we  learned'  j 
from  the  ship’s  doctor,  is  that  three  more  names  ; 
will  be  added  to  the  passenger  roll  before  the  r 
ship  reaches  Port  Napier.  The  additions  will  be  A 
of  natives  of  the  somewhat  extensive  parish  of  . 
the  Pacific.  Advice  has  been  received  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  Shehallion ; and  the  other  i 
ships,  it  may  be  hoped,  have  either  reached  their  ■; 
respective  ports,  or  are  pursuing  their  peaceful  (: 
and  pleasant  voyage. 

The  qualifications  for  employment  on  the  New"  •] 
Zealand  railways  are  strength  and  health,  a cer-  \ 
tain  maximum  age,  and  the  being,  or  having  j 
been,  a bond  fide  navvie  or  labourer.  The  ; 
emigrants  are  guaranteed  not  less  than  two 
years’  work  at  such  wages  as  may  be  agreed  on  : 
from  time  to  time,  or  as  may  bo  settled  by  some-  3 
person  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  :] 
colony,  but  such  wages  are  to  be  not  less  than  five  i 
shillings  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  employers  =j 
take  power  to  retain  a fifth  of  the  wages  of  the  :| 
employed  for  repayment  of  passage-money  and  ; 
outfit,  but  the  men  may  repay  the  amounts  of  i 
their  promissory  notes  as  quickly  as  they  please*  | 
and  when  these  have  been  fully  paid  they  may  }i 
work  where  and  for  whom  they  choose,  for  such  | 
wages  as  they  can  command.  It  need  scarcely  >1 
be  said  that  from  England,  with  its  present  rates  A 
of  wages  and  prices  of  provisions,  to  New  .i 
Zealand,  wdth  5s.  a day  and  beef  and  mutton  at  (I 
2d.  and  3d.  a pound,  promises  to  be  a stride  in 
the  direction  of  comfort.  The  ship  outfit  of  tho  :i 
emigrants  is  provided  by  Government,  to  be  ! 
repaid  if  advanced  by  Messrs.  Brogden ; it  t 
includes  the  necessary  mattresses,  bed-clothes,  1 
pannikins,  and  other  utensils,  which,  much  to  : 
the  satisfaction  of  the  emigrants,  remain  their  > 
property  on  arrival  in  the  colony.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  immigrants  will  be  lodged  in  the  i 
Government  barracks,  from  which  they  will 
move  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  to  be  . 
employed,  and  be  lodged  in  roomy  and  comfort- 
able wooden  huts,  that  are  being  provided  by  j 
Messrs.  Brogden.  These  huts  are  to  be  portable)  - 
and  as  one  section  of  a line  is  finished,  they  will  i 
be  taken  to  pieces  and  transported  to  other  ;j 
localities,  where  they  will  be  re-erected. 

The  lines  of  railway  to  be  first  constructed  by  j 
Messrs.  Brogden,  have  their  termini  at,  or  near,  A 
ports  widely  apart  from  each  other,  from  Inver-  \ 
cargil,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  New  (j 
Munster,  in  about  47°  S.  lat.,  to  Auckland,  near  ii 
the  northern  part  of  the  mainland  of  New  Ulster,  -| 
37°  S.  lat.  Three  of  the  lines  contracted  for  are  i: 
in  the  middle  island,  and  two  in  the  northern  i 
island.  The  three  southern  lines  are  from  In-  I 
vercargil,  Southland,  to  Mataura,  42  miles  ; from  .i 
Dunedin,  Otago,  to  Clutba,  34  miles ; and  in  i 
Cook’s  Strait,  from  Picton,  Marlborough,  to  Blen-  I 
heim,  19  miles.  The  lines  in  the  northern  island  :l 
are  from  Auckland  to  Waikato,  41  miles,  and  a :l 
short  line  of  8 miles  from  Wellington  to  Hull.  !j 
The  lines  aggregate  about  150  miles,  and  the 
five  contracts  about  512,000(.,  the  average  cost  | 
being  a trifle  over  3,500i.  per  mile.  One  line  of 
42  miles,  the  Invercargil  and  Mataura,  will  only  J 
cost  2,047J.  per  mile.  These  figures,  however,  il 
exclude  rails  and  rolling  stock. 

The  lines  now  contracted  for  are  only  a small 
beginning  of  a great  enterprise  pregnant  with 
stupendous  material  and  moral  results.  Expe-  :■ 
rience  so  dearly  bought  at  home,  in  the  construe-  (• 
tion  of  duplicate  lines  and  unprofitable  extensions,  i 
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in  the  elaboration  of  a railway  system  that  is  “ a 
maze  without  a plan,”  will  doubtless  be  avoided 
in  New  Zealand,  where  the  system  of  railways 
will  be  a system  worthy  of  the  name.  The  colony 
is  rich  in  natural  productions ; in  forests 
primeval  of  valuable  timber ; in  farm  pro- 
duce, Hocks,  and  herds ; in  fertile  vales  and 
succulent  pasture-grounds ; in  mines,  easily 
accessible,  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  other 
mineral  and  metallic  treasures.  The  intention 
of  the  Government,  in  the  first  instance,  is  to 
carry  the  railways  into,  and  to  tap,  the  mining 
districts.  The  Auckland  and  Waikato  line  will 
pass  through  a district  in  which  excellent  coal 
abounds;  the  Dunedin  and  Clutha  lines  takes 
the  direction  of  the  gold  regions  in  the  valley  of 
the  Clutha,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  other 
lines  laid  out.  Future  contracts,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, will  be  for  lines  from  Clutha  to  Mataura, 
which  will  provide  continuous  railway  commu- 
nication between  Invercargil,  Southland,  and 
Dunedin,  Otago.  A line  is  in  contemplation  from 
Nelson  to  Westport  and  Grey  mouth,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nelson,  and  embracing  extensive  coal 
fields  ; another  is  projected,  we  believe,  from 
the  Wellington  and  Hntt  line,  through  an  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  country  to  Port  Napier,  in 
Hawkes  Bay.  The  introduction  of  railways  will 
hasten  the  advent,  if  anything  can  do  so,  of 
Macaulay’s  native — a native  New  Zealander,  in 
the  same  sense  as  Stanley  is  a native  American, — 
who  is  to  perform  the  sketching  feat  on  the 
rained  arch  of  London  Bridge.  Centuries  will 
probably  elapse  before  St.  Paul’s  and  London 
Bridge  fall  into  ruins,  if  they  are  ever  allowed 
to  do  so,  and  generations  may  possibly  have  to 
come  and  go  before  the  railway  system  of  New 
Zealand  is  completed,  considering  its  great  extent, 
and  the  present  sparcity  of  its  population.  It  is 
nob  within  the  power  of  one  generation  to  con. 
struct  a railway  system  to  permeate  the  necessary 
points  of  regions  that  arc  more  than  1,000  miles 
in  length,  with  a mean  breadth  of  about  200 
miles,  and  enclosed  in  a coast-line  of  1,000 
leagues.  As  regards  the  present  population  of 
the  colony,  its  numbers  forbid,  if  nob  render 
impossible,  a very  rapid  construction  of  railways. 
In  1871  the  colony  had  only  250,167  white 
inhabitants  and  38,510  aborigines,  or,  together, 
less  than  a tenth  of  the  population  of  London  ; 
so  that  a heavy  “ passenger- traffic”  ou  New 
Zealand  railways  will  bo  impossible  for  yet 
awhile.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  how- 
ever, than  that  the  railways  and  popula- 
tion will  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 
As  the  resources  of  tho  country  aro  opened 
up  by  railways,  population  will  bo  attracted, 
and  a3  population  is  increased  and  dispersed, 
more  railways  will  bo  required.  A few  genera- 
tions hence  will  doubtless  see  a wonderful 
modification  of  the  contrast  now  presented 
between  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  with  a popu- 
lation of  1,082  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and 
New  Zealand,  with  no  more  than  the  odd  two 
persons  for  each  of  its  122,000  square  miles  of 
territory. 

The  streams  of  emigrants  to  New  Zealand,  and 
the  important  works  they  are  sent  thither  to 
execute,  are  doubtless  sources  of  satisfaction, 
but  the  good  is  not  unmixed.  A large  number 
of  the  applicants  for  employment  are  ineligible, 
being  either  loafers,  broken-down  men,  or 
deficient  in  physical  stamina.  There  is  not  any 
prudery  exercised  in  -scrutiny  of  tho  moral 
character  of  applicants,  but  the  line  must  be 
drawn  somewhere ; and  they  may  be  roughs,  but 
they  must  not  be  known  as  rogues.  The  exodus 
brings  Goldsmith’s  lines  unpleasantly  to  mind. 
Many  of  tho  emigrants  are  really  of  tho  “ bold 
peasantry,  their  country’s  pride.”  They  leavo 
for  tho  good  of  the  colony,  and  for  their  own 
good,  but  not  for  “their  country’s  good”  in  tho 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  sometimes  used. 
They  take  with  them  strong  arms,  and  iron  thews’ 
and  sinews,  the  rogues  and  vagabonds,  the  aged 
and  infirm,  being  all  left  at  home  to  prey  upon, 
or  to  be  provided  for  by,  the  workers  that 
remain. 

A number  of  single  young  women  accompany 
the  emigrants,  professedly  to  take  “ domestic  ser- 
vice” in  the  colony.  In  numerous  instances  it 
is  expected  that  an  interesting  ceremony  will  be 
performed  soon  after  arrival  in  the  colony,  be- 
tween  certain  of  the  gallantyoung  bachelor  navvies 
and  tho  fair  spinsters  that  accompany  them. 
The  single  women,  by  going  out  as  such,  save 
ten  pounds  on  their  passage-money.  They  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  a matron  on  the 
passago  out.  The  single  men  are  berthed  in  the 
forecastle  and  fore-hatch,  the  married  couples  in 
the  middle  hatch,  and  the  single  women  in  the 


after-hatch.  The  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
of  the  emigrants,  as  we  saw  them  in  the  Chile, 
had  nothing  that  could  be  complained  of,  and  left 
little  that  could  be  reasonably  desired. 


PARIS  PROMENADES. 

Thr  view  we  give  of  the  cafe-restaurant  on 
the  He  de  Bercy,  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  is 
from  a recently-published  part  of  the  fine  work, 
“ Les  Promenades  de  Paris,”  now  in  course  of 
publication  by  M.  J.  Rothschild,*  aud  to  which 
we  intend  to  make  early  reference. 

This  restaurant  is  constructed  iu  wood,  after 
the  fashion  of  a Swiss  chalet,  and  covers  an  area 
of  525  metres.  It  was  bought  for  the  purpose 
by  the  City  of  Paris,  at  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1867,  and  cost,  when  erected  in  its  place, 
1,600Z.  Around  the  chalet  there  is  an  extensive 
platform,  planted  with  trees,  to  receive  the 
tables  for  customers. 


OFFICES  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  UNITED 
GASLIGHT  COMPANY. 

A handsomk  and  commodious  building  has 
been  completed  for  the  Liverpool  United  Gas- 
light Company,  in  Colquitt-street.  The  style  is 
Franco-Italian  Renaissance. 

The  building  comprises,  on  the  principal  or 
ground  floor,  a general  office,  65  fc.  by  75  ft., 
placed  at  the  rear,  lighted  on  three  of  its  sides 
by  large,  lofty  windows,  and,  in  addition,  by  a 
dome-light  over  the  centre  of  the  room.  This 
office  is  intended  for  the  transaction  of  general 
business  with  tho  public,  and  access  to  it  is 
obtained  from  the  principal  entrance.  The 
general  'office  is  fitted  up  with  a range  of 
counters  on  the  two  sides,  and  at  the  end  oppo- 
site the  public  entrance,  the  centre  part  of  the 
room  being  intended  for  tho  public  use  as  a 
waiting-hall,  whilst  tho  space  behind  the  counter 
is  fitted  up  with  desks  aud  seats  for  upwards  of 
100  clerks,  collectors,  and  other  officials.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  general  office,  and  placed  con- 
veniently  for  access  from  tho  chief  entrance,  is 
tho  manager’s  private  office,  adjoining  which, 
within  tho  general  office,  is  the  office  of  the 
chief  clerk  and  his  assistants.  In  the  basement 
beneath  the  general  office  are  two  large  strong- 
rooms, fitted  to  receive  tho  books  and  cash- 
safe.  A hydraulic  hoist  is  provided  to  raise  and 
lower  the  books,  safes,  &c.,  to  and  from  the 
general  office  to  the  strong  rooms.  There  are 
also  beneath  the  general  office  a cloak-room, 
extensive  lavatory  accommodation  ; largo  stores 
for  fittings,  and  a kitchen  and  dining-room  for 
clerks.  The  whole  of  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing is  lighted  by  external  windows,  which  open 
iuto  wide  areas,  affording  means  of  access  from 
the  yards  and  workshops  to  the  basement  offices 
and  the  dining-rooms.  The  front  part  of  the 
building  comprises  a basement  story,  containing 
offices  and  storerooms. 

On  the  ground- floor  are  two  show-rooms  for 
fittings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  main  entrance, 
with  a corridor  of  communication  and  manager’s 
rooms.  From  tho  corridor  access  to  tho  yard  is 
obtained  at  each  end  of  it,  and  the  chief  stair- 
case to  the  board-room  and  engineer’s  offices  on 
tho  floor  abovo  is  approached  from  the  entrance- 
hall.  A workmen’s  staircase  is  also  placed  in 
this  part  of  tho  building,  from  the  basement  to 
tho  upper  floor,  near  the  engineer’s  office.  On 
the  first  floor  are  the  board-room,  ante-room, 
engineer’s  office,  and  engineer’s  clerks’  drawing- 
office  and  plan-room,  forming  a suite  of  rooms  the 
extent  of  the  Duke-street  frontage,  and  behind 
these  rooms  is  a corridor  of  communication ; from 
the  corridor  access  is  obtained  to  the  staircases, 
and  a photometer-room  and  engineer’s  room  for 
experiments.  Above  the  suito  of  rooms  last 
described  is  an  attic  story  to  be  used  as  stores 
and  offices,  and  for  storage  of  books  and  docu- 
ments. The  building  has  a frontage  towards 
Duke-street  of  over  120  ft.;  the  depth  from 
front  to  back  is  nearly  tho  same.  The  Duke- 
street  front  and  its  two  flank  return  walls  are 
built  of  Cefn  stone.  Tho  front  comprises  a 
central  portico  in  coupled  fluted  columns,  with 
responds,  and  a flight  of  six  steps  to  the  mam 
entrance  door.  Tho  building  has  its  ground-floor 
about  4 ft.  above  the  street  level  at  the  centre. 
The  wing  walls  to  the  steps  cross  the  area 
towards  Duke-street,  and  tho  area  is  divided 
from  the  street  by  a parapet  wall  and  balustrade, 
with  handsome  gas  pillars  and  lamps  on  ihe  chief 
piers. 

Above  the  basement,  the  front  is  divided 
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horizontally  into  two  orders,  or  stages,  each 
having  continuous  surbase  and  dado,  and  entabla- 
ture, the  upper  order  being  surmounted  by  a 
bold  cornice,  supported  on  consoles,  which  are 
accentuated  over  the  pilasters  by  being  repeated 
there.  Above  the  main  coi’nice  is  an  open 
balustrade  parapet,  broken  in  tho  centre  by  a 
largo  dormer  window',  carried  to  the  height  of 
the  main  ridge,  and  flanked  by  shafts  on  the 
pedestals  of  the  parapet.  Simil  ar  shafts  are 
placed  on  the  angles  of  the  parapet,  and  they  con- 
tain flues  for  ventilating  the  different  rooms. 
The  ground-floor  has,  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance, four  square-headed  windows,  with  boldly- 
moulded  architraves,  divided  by  pilasters,  the 
intermediate  wall-piers  being  rusticated.  The 
base  and  entablature  of  the  pilasters  are  con- 
tinued along  the  front  and  flank  walls,  and  thus 
mark  out  the  ground-story.  The  division  of  tho 
first  floor  is  similarly  arranged : its  windows 
have  semicircular  archi volts,  enriched  by  carving. 
Tho  centre  window  over  the  main  entrance  is 
similar  in  character,  with  side-light,  forming  a 
Venetian  window.  The  capitals  of  the  fluted 
pilasters  of  this  story  serve  as  imposts  to  tho 
archivolts,  and  a moulded  and  carved  string, 
corresponding  with  them,  is  continued  on  all  the 
wall-piers  of  the  front  and  flank  of  the  building; 
and  the  pilaster,  dado,  and  base  are  similarly 
continued,  excepting  that  in  tho  window-open- 
ings the  dado  is  filled  in  with  balusters.  The 
same  line  of  base  is  broken  round  the  portico  in 
the  form  of  a balustrade,  with  pedestals  and 
terminals  at  the  angles,  forming  a parapet  to  the 
flat  over  the  portico,  which  may  be  approached 
from  the  central  window',  which  opens  to  the 
floor.  The  building  is  of  a substantial  character, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke-street  front 
and  its  flank,  no  attempt  at  embellishment  has 
been  made  to  the  exterior  of  the  building. 

Internally,  tho  general  office  has  a richly- 
panelled  ceiling  divided  into  compartments  by 
moulded  beams  iu  plaster  work.  The  centre 
and  largest  panel  has  within  it  a dome,  17  ft. 
diameter,  filled  with  stained  glass  divided  into 
sections  by  ornamented  ribs.  Tho  drum  of  the 
dome  is  panelled,  and  busts  of  life-size  figures 
are  placed  beneath  the  ribs  of  the  dome,  which 
springs  from  the  flat  of  the  ceiling  by  an  en- 
riched cove.  A ring  of  triplet  gas-jets  encircles 
the  dome  at  its  base.  The  ceiling  is  supported 
by  eight  Corinthian  columns  of  polished  stone, 
fluted,  each  with  its  pedestal  26  ft.  high  placed 
beneath  the  junctions  of  tho  main  ceiling  beams 
in  couples,  and  on  the  walls  aro  corresponding 
pilasters.  The  windows  on  tho  three  sides  of  the 
room  have  circular  heads,  and  their  arches 
spring  from  a continuous  enriched  impost  mould- 
ing. The  desks,  counters,  and  other  fittings  are 
of  oak  of  a serviceable  character,  and  in  design 
to  accord  with  the  style  of  the  building.  Each 
desk  is  in  communication  with  the  manager’s 
office  by  a bell-signal  on  the  atmospheric  system. 
The  apparatus  was  furnished  and  fitted  by 
Messrs.  Barr,  of  Leeds.  The  painted  decora- 
tions of  the  room,  and  of  the  building  throughout, 
are  purposely  of  a quiet  subdued  character,  and 
subordinated  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  build- 
ing was  designed.  The  floors  of  tho  halls  and 
corridors  are  of  tiles.  The  building  is  heated  by 
warm  water,  the  apparatus  being  furnished  and 
fixed  by  Mr.  J.  Combe,  of  Glasgow. 

The  general  contractors  for  the  building  are 
Messrs.  Jones  & Son,  of  Pleasant-etreet,  Liver- 
pool. The  undernamed  contractors  have  executed 
the  various  branches  of  tho  work  for  them, 
viz- : — Messrs.  Wells  & Son,  the  masonry  ; Mr.  J. 
Hook  (the  late),  brickwork,  &c. ; Sir.  Thomas 
Jones,  the  plasterers’  work ; Mr.  Radcliffe,  the 
plumbers’,  glaziers’,  and  painters’  work  (all  of 
Liverpool).  Messrs.  Do  Bergue,  of  Manchester, 
furnished  the  iron  girders;  Messrs.  Cliatwood, 
the  safes,  &c.  Tho  tiling  of  the  ground-floor 
was  done  with  Maw’s  tiles  by  Messrs.  Rutter, 
Powell,  & Co.,  of  St.  George’s-crescent;  and  that 
on  the  upper  floor  with  Minton  Taylor’s  tiles,  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Powell,  of  Duke-street.  The  wrought- 
iron  and  brass  work,  and  tho  chief  gasfittings, 
were  furnished  by  the  Midland  Art  Metal  Works 
Company,  of  Coventry  ; tho  hydraulic  hoist  came 
from  Messrs.  Richardson  & Boyd,  engineers,  of 
Preston.  Mr.  T.  S.  Trumble,  of  Liverpool,  did  the 
internal  painting  and  decorating.  Mr.  J,  Kitchin 
acted  throughout  as  the  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
building  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Lucy,  of  Liverpool,  and  was  partially  erected 
under  his  superintendence.  Since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lucy,  the  works  have  been  carried  out  from, 
drawings  furnished  by  Mr.  Henry  Littler,  of 
Manchester,  and  under  his  superintendence  the.- 
works  have  been  completed. 


OFFICES  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  UNITED  GAS-LIGHT  COMPANY. Mr.  Henry  Littler,  and  the  late  Mr.  Lucy,  Architects. 
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SCHOOL  DESKS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Robson  does  not  deal  with  the 
question  of  space,  which  you  raised,  when  giving 
as  his  opinion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Moss’s  desk,  and 
is  against  “ convertible”  desks,  in  your  issue  of 
die  14th  instant.  Will  he  tell  us  what  superficial 
iroa  is  required  to  seat,  say,  100  children  in  a 
nixed  school,  on  the  plan  of  Mi*.  Moss’s  dual 
lesks,  and  what  space  for  the  like  number  is 
required  on  the  parallel-desk  plan,  in  groups, 
vliich  alone  is  sanctioned  and  set  forth  by  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
-heir  “ Instructions  to  Architects  ” ? The  ques- 
tion of  space  is  a material  matter;  because  if 
Hr.  Moss’s  plan  necessitates  a larger  school-room 
irea  extra  cost  is  involved  in  the  building,  and 
his,  though  of  little  consequence  to  a school 
>oard  dealing  lavishly  with  rates,  is  of  great 
mport  to  the  numerous  voluntary  schools 
irecting  throughout  the  country.  In  the  one 
iase  a thousand  pounds  may  be  easily  obtained, 
vhile  in  the  other  the  promoters  have  great 
lifficulty  in  scraping  together  a hundred. 

Mr.  Robson  states  that  “‘convertibility’  is 
he  very  thing  which  no  one  now  wishes  to  see 
■dopted.”  It  may  be  6ome  information  to  him, 
a his  attention  may  be  concentrated  on  the 
ichool-buildings  in  charge  of  great  school  boards, 
.nd  to  your  readers,  when  I state  that,  owing 

0 the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Archdeacon 
lamilton,  there  has  not  been  occasion,  so  far, 
or  the  formation  of  a single  school  board  in  his 
rchdcaconry, — that  of  Lindisfame, — comprising 
ixty-eight  parishes,  and  extending  over  the  best 
alf  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and 
ncluding  Berwick-on-Tweed.  In  his  arch- 
eaconry  there  are  126  church  schools,  pro- 
long for  11,668  children ; and  in  most  of  those 
ecently  built  and  now  erecting,  on  the  voluntary 
rinciplc,  with  the  aid  of  the  Privy  Council, 
convertible”  desks  are  being  generally  adopted, 
n my  own  practice  these  desks  were  introduced 
t the  suggestion  of  the  promoters  in  largo 
jhools  which  I erected  in  a parish,  three  years 
?o,  where  they  have  answered  so  admirably 
lat  I am  instructed  to  use  them  in  another 
jhool  now  building  in  the  same  parish,  and  I 
repose  to  use  them  in  four  other  schools  build- 
ig  elsewhere.  The  “ convertible  ” desks,  while 
ley  in  no  way  interfere  with  “ the  best  shape 
id  disposition  of  a school,  in  reference  to  its 
lucational  use,”  and  with  the  system  of  the 
irallel  desks  in  groups  required  by  the  Privy 
ouncil,  also  afford  the  opportunity  of  adapta- 
ility  to  school-treats,  lectures,  concerts,  and 
snny  readings,  which  entertainments,  though 
iferred  to  somewhat  slightingly  by  your 
iteemed  correspondent,  are,  in  rural  districts 

1 over  the  kingdom,  not  only  helps  to  the 

lucation  of  parents  as  well  as  children,  but 
'ten  their  only  mental  recreation  in  the  long, 
:eary  winter  evenings.  Until,  therefore,  the 
rivy  Council  recognise  the  dual  desks  in  their 
Instructions  to  Architects,”  and  consequently 
iscind  their  present  regulations,  or  more  forcible 
sasons  for  their  use  are  put  forward,  I,  for  one, 
lall  certainly  not  adopt  them  for  voluntary 
ihools.  Fredk.  R.  Wilson. 

Alnwick. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Sanitary  Work  on  the  Thames. — It  is  somewhat 
lfortunate,  says  the  City  Press,  that  the  exact 
nits  of  “ the  Port  of  London  ” have  not  been 
ced.  At  present  the  term  is  applied  for  other 
lrposes  to  a district  comprising  about  seventy 
iles  of  the  river  Thames,  with  a mile  and  a 
ilf  of  the  land  on  each  side  ; but  it  is  obvious 
iat  this  area  cannot  be  looked  after  by  the  staff 
t forth  in  the  Act,  consisting  of  a medical 
Beer  and  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  so  that  one 
the  first  things  to  be  done  will  be  the  settle- 
ent  of  tho  boundaries  within  which  the  work 
immitted  to  the  corporation  is  to  be  performed, 
robably  the  “Port  of  London”  will  ultimately 

> taken  to  imply  the  district  between  Gravesend 
id  London  Bridge;  and  if  the  efforts  of  the  new 
ithonty  are  confined  to  this  sphere,  all  that  can 
asonably  be  expected  may  be  accomplished, 
be  great  thing  will  be  to  intercept  all  infectious 
seases  at  Gravesend,  and  carry  out  there  such 
system  of  extinction  as  shall  prove  of  service 
the  entire  metropolis. 

Mortality  of  the  Children  of  Burslem. — The 
fief  Bailiff  of  Burslem  made  what  he  very 
stly  regarded  as  a “startling”  statement,  at  a 
cent  meeting  of  the  local  Board  of  Health.  Re- 
iving to  the  deaths  in  the  town,  he  said  that 
t of  787  deaths  in  the  year,  421  were  of  children 


under  five  years  of  age.  This  mortality  is  more 
than  “ startling,”— it  is  frightful.  Some  of  the 
causes,  no  doubt,  are  on  the  surface, — crowded 
houses,  bad  drainage,  absence  of  pure  air,  im- 
proper methods  of  treatment,  and,  above  all,  the 
employment  of  mothers  at  work  away  from  their 
homes.  Some  of  these  causes  are  capable  of 
removal ; but,  after  all  is  done  that  authority 
can  do  in  this  direction,  the  evil  will  not  be  com- 
pletely met.  There  must  be  other  conditions, 
discoverable  only  by  the  help  of  local  knowledge, 
to  account  for  such  an  excessive  loss  of  infant 
life. 


THE  LAND  LAWS. 

Mr.  M'Neel  Caird,  of  Stranraer,  writes : — 
If  an  enterprising  farmer  erects  farm  buildings, 
or  labourers’  cottages,  or  executes  drainage  or 
other  permanent  improvements,  the  law  is 
prompt  to  punish  him  for  his  rashness.  The 
house  is  no  sooner  built — the  moment  the  im- 
provement is  executed,  the  law  takes  the  owner- 
ship of  it  from  the  man  who  built  it,  and  transfers 
it  without  compensation  to  the  landlord.  The 
high  priests  of  the  law  pronounce  the  formula, 
in  cedificatum  solo,  solo  cedit,  and  every  tenant 
must  bow  his  head  and  submit,  so  potent  is  this 
mystic  phrase  to  juggle  away  the  just  interest 
that  every  man  has  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
It  contains  a dogma  of  the  legal  creed  which 
lawyers  generally  accept  with  unquestioning 
reverence.  In  plain  English,  it  just  means, 
“ What  is  built  on  the  land  belongs  to  the  land.” 
It  is  an  assertion,  not  a principle  or  even  an 
argument — an  assertion  not  always  supported  by 
fact  or  reason.  We  are  told  in  God’s  law,  “ The 
sea  is  His,  for  He  made  it,”  but  in  man’s  law  the 
reading  is  reversed ; the  house  is  the  landlord’s, 
though  he  did  not  make  it.  That  is  the  law  of 
Scotland.  Is  it  reasonable  P Is  it  just  P Is  the 
law  to  cast  the  balance  always  and  irreversibly 
against  the  tenant  ? Our  Yankee  brothers  have 
adopted  the  opposite  principle  for  their  unoccu- 
pied lands  in  the  West.  They  call  it  the  home- 
stead law,  and  it  is  one  main  secret  of  the  amazing 
growth  of  that  great  country.  Its  principle  is, 

“ Where  a man  builds  his  house  and  settles,  the 
land  shall  be  his.”  It  is  a wise  and  noble  law 
for  an  unappropriated  country.  So,  you  see,  the 
rules  of  law  are  capable  of  being  adapted,  as 
they  ought  to  be  adapted,  to  the  circumstances 
and  wants  of  society. 

With  the  exception  of  the  commons,  all  the 
land  in  this  island  is  appropriated,  and  our  cir- 
cumstances therefore  require  a rule  regarding 
buildings  different  from  the  American  rule,  as 
well  as  from  that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
in  this  country.  I hope  to  see  Parliament 
establish  some  such  rule  as  this, — what  a tenant 
builds  shall  be  his,  and  he  may  take  it  away 
unless  he  is  paid  for  it.  That  would  be  just  to 
both  landlords  and  tenants.  Our  law,  in  spite 
of  the  big  words  which  enshrine  its  theory  of 
property,  is  so  accommodating  as  to  allow  half 
the  houses  in  this  good  city  of  Edinburgh  to  be 
sliced  horizontally  across  into  flats.  In  the 
High-street  there  maybe  twelve  or  tliirteen  flats 
built  in  tiers  one  on  [another,  each  of  which 
may  belong  to  a separate  owner,  not  the  owner 
of  the  soil.  So  there  can  be  no  inherent  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  slice  a few  feet  lower  down, 
so  that  all  that  is  below  the  surface  shall  belong 
to  the  landlord,  and  all  that  is  above  shall  belong 
to  the  man  who  put  it  there,  to  be  sold  (if  he  be 
the  tenant)  when  his  lease  is  out  to  the  landlord 
or  incoming  tenant,  or  to  be  taken  away  if  they 
do  not  choose  to  buy  it.  If  such  a rule  were 
established  it  would  lead  to  the  improvements 
being  generally  valued  over  at  the  end  of  a 
lease  ; for  it  would  not  be  the  landlord’s  interest 
to  let  substantial  and  suitable  buildings  be  pulled 
down,  and  it  would  be  the  tenant’s  interest  to 
make  them  so.  A right  to  have  improvements 
valued  over,  when  suitable  to  the  holding,  is 
really  the  practical  result ; and  that,  I think,  is 
tho  result  to  which  Parliament  is  likely  to  come. 

In  examining  some  statistical  papers  a few 
years  ago,  I came  on  facts  which  made  a very 
painful  impression  on  my  mind.  I have  not  had 
any  opportunity  of  lately  verifying  the  notes 
which  I then  made,  but  according  to  these,  there 
■were  in  one  county — the  wealthy  county  of 
Ayr  — more  than  1.8,000  families,  not  fewer 
probably  than  80,000  persons,  living  in  houses 
of  one  room ; and  in  all  Scotland  more  than  a 
million  of  human  beings — actually  above  a third 
of  the  whole  population — living  in  houses  of  that 
miserable  kind.  Of  these,  about  8,000  families, 
or  from  30,000  to  40,000  persons,  live  in  houses 
of  one  room  without  a window',  lighted  only  by 


the  door,  or  by  an  opening  in  the  roof  or  side- 
wall  serving  both  for  window  and  chimney. 
Who  -will  stand  np  to  justify  such  a state  of 
things  as  this  ? Our  law  of  strict  entail  disables, 
our  law  of  settlement  disinclines,  a great  many 
landlords  to  do  much  for  the  labourer’s  dwelling. 
And  the  labourer’s  employer,  the  tenant  farmer, 
his  natural  ally,  who  is  most  deeply  interested  in 
his  well-being  and  well-doing,  and  who  would 
gladly  do  something  to  lift  him  out  of  his  de- 
graded position,  is  sternly  prohibited  by  law 
from  improving  the  house  accommodation  of  his 
people  under  the  pain  of  having  his  expenditure 
confiscated  to  the  landlord.  If  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  not  an  enduring  and  law-abiding 
people,  the  empire  w'ould  have  been  ringing  with 
the  wrongs  of  that  million  of  silent  sufferers. 


DEAD  LOCK  AT  THE  BOARD  OF 
WORKS. 

Sir, — On  this,  the  day  of  the  publication  of 
your  journal,  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  wall  meet  after  six  weeks’  vaca- 
tion. Nothing  very  unusual  in  that,  will  be  said. 
But  what  I wish  to  ask  in  a few  temperate  words 
is,  why  should  matters  in  the  building  line — 
such  as  desired  alterations  and  improvements, — 
be  entirely  stopped  during  these  six  weeks,  to. 
the  loss  of  fine  weather,  and  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  families  returning  from  the  country. 
I speak  from  personal  experience  of  certain 
works  requiring  the  sanction  or  approval  of  the 
Board,  which  could  not  be  obtained  until  after, 
— and  no  one  could  Bay  how  long  after, — the  six 
weeks.  I know  the  want  of  trust  or  jealousy 
vestrymen  have  in  one  another,  but  sux'ely  in 
such  a constituted  Board  as  this  the  members 
ought  to  have  sufficient  confidence  in  one  or  two 
who  might  receive  full  authority  to  act  during 
the  vacation,  to  sanction  such  matters  as  might 
be  required,  rather  than  cause  delay  for  six 
weeks.  If  there  be  no  such  members  in  whom 
confidence  can  be  placed,  a re-constitution  of 
the  Board  would  6eem  desirable. 

An  Old  Builder. 


THE  ANT  NUISANCE. 

Sir, — I consider  that  your  gratuitous  admis- 
sion of  questions  of  personal  interest  in  your 
columns  is  a’great  public  benefit ; and  having  to 
thank  you  for  such  occasional  favours  on  my 
own  account,  have  much  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion in  replying  to  your  correspondent  “ B.”  on 
this  subject,  if  you  think  proper  to  afford  my 
experience  an  insertion  in  your  next  number. 
Some  years  ago,  when  in  business,  I let  a man- 
sion of  importance  (which  I need  not  particu- 
larise), belonging  to  a man  of  title,  to  a lady  of 
title,  whose  people  discovered  what  I had 
not,  that  the  kitchen  department  in  the  base, 
ment  was  infested  with  white  ants.  The  lady 
declined  to  occupy  it,  nor  did  the  owner  wish 
her  to  do  so,  until  this  evil  was  remedied, 
which  I undertook  to  accomplish.  They  abounded 
in  milliards,  yet  singly,  appeared  like  grains  of 
dust,  hardly  perceptible  without  the  aid  of  a 
microscope,  yet  in  a few  minutes  coated  any 
article  of  food  with  a white  appearance.  We 
first  tried  baits  of  raw  meat,  which  were  speedily 
covered  with  them.  These  we  rinsed  off  in  hot 
water  and  relaid.  Two  men  were  actively  em- 
ployed for  two  days  in  this  operation  without 
any  apparent  diminution  of  quantity,  or  affording 
any  trace  of  their  haunts.  I then  had  all  the 
woodwork  stripped  from  the  walls  of  the  kitchen, 
scullery,  and  larder,  where  we  found  abundant 
evidence,  and  immediately,  not  only  gave  the 
walls  a good  dose  of  fresh  hot  lime  whiting,  but 
also  the  back  of  the  old  woodwork,  which  was 
considerably  decayed,  before  it  was  broken  up  to 
be  burnt,  and  afterwards  fumigated  those  places 
with  sulphur  for  three  or  four  days,  to  destroy  any 
stragglers.  We  then  coated  the  brickwork  with 
compo  instead  of  wood  panelling,  leaving  no  crevice 
in  the  wall  or  in  the  joints  of  the  stone  flooring,  to 
afford  a future  harbour,  and  yet  after  this  they 
seemed  as  abundant  as  ever.  Being  then  con. 
vinced  that  the  chimney  and  fireplace  were  the 
only  inlets  left,  I had  the  jambs  and  mantel 
removed,  where  we  found  them  in  great  abund- 
ance, dosed  the  whole  even  to  the  rubbish,  with 
quick  lime,  and  then  restored  all  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  leave  any  crevices  or  spaces. 

This  was  an  effectual  remedy,  and  I never 
heard  any  complaint  afterwards.  I have  re. 
ferred  to  the  cost,  which  I find  was  261. 15s., 
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and  it  was  accomplished  in  a fortnight,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

At  that  time  I heard  of  one  or  two  houses  in 
the  same  locality  being  similarly  infested  with 
white  ants ; but  the  owners  seemed  indifferent  to 
the  nuisance  or  thought  it  irremediable.  These 
are  the  only  instances  of  house-ants  that  I have 
ever  met  with.  I believe  they  were  generated 
in  the  decaying  woodwork,  and  found  haunts 
for  themselves  afterwards.  W.  B. 

Kensington. 

P.S. — Since  writing  this  letter,  I have  been 
informed  on  good  authority  of  some  almost  new 
London  mansions  being  infested  with  ordinary 
black  ants,  which  I apprehend  must  come  from 
the  earth.  Were  the  case  mine,  I should  try 
sulphur  fumigation ; then  well  stopping  all 
crevices  and  painting:  but  I hope  “B.’s” 
grievance  may  be  white  ants,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  my  experience  may  bo  useful  on 
the  subject. 


in  the  honesty  of  men,  and  men  believed  in  him. 
He  was  cautious,  and  begot  caution ; he  con- 
fided, and  begot  confidence ; he  trusted,  and 
begot  trust ; he  was  truthful,  and  begot  truth ; 
and  he  was  generous,  and  begot  generosity. 
Men  who  served  under  him  learned  truthfulness 
and  self-respect,  whilst  they  bettered  their 
worldly  fortunes.  A man  cannot  be  praised  for 
a sound  constitution,  but  he  may  have  credit  for 
preserving  it.  Nature  gives  him  a good  digestion, 
and  he  does  not  tamper  with  it.  He  devotes  his 
life  to  labour,  and  pursues  it  to  the  end,  ac- 
quiring wealth,  respect,  and  honour.  Such  was 
the  man  Thomas  Brassey,  late  railway  con- 
tractor. Long  may  England  produce  such  men 
and  such  contractors  ! 


In  answer  to  “ B.,”  arsenic  and  honey,  mixed 
and  placed  here  and  there,  prove  very  effective 
in  the  destruction  of  ants. 


A. 


Sib, — If  your  correspondent  “ B.”  would  per- 
severe with  scalding  water  wherever  he  sees  the 
ants  predominate,  as  the  best  remedy,  he  would 
eventually  be  free  of  them  in  his  house. 

A SUBSCBIBEB. 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  BRASSEY, 
CONTRACTOR. 


BEDFORD. 

At  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Church,  the  white- 


to  be  attained  will  be  the  collection  of  statistics 
and  other  information  useful  to  the  trade.  The 
association  will  be  in  communication  with  all  the 
other  kindred  societies  throughout  the  country, 
and  will  endeavour  to  secure  by  its  organisation 
the  prevention  of  unjust  strikes  against  indi- 
viduals,  or  oppressive  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  men.  


The  life  of  any  man  coirectly  sketched  will  be 
of  interest  to  other  men,  and  may  be  of  use  to 
some.  Biography  requires  the  greatest  intellect 
and  art,  just  as  portrait-painting  requires  the 
greatest  intellect  and  skill.  Any  generation 
■which  produces  one  first-class  biographical  writer, 
and  one  true  portrait-painter,  is  endowed  with 
enduring  fame.  The  man  to  describe  and  the 
man  to  delineate  must  have  that  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  Men  are  not 
made  giants,  either  by  mental  or  by  bodily 
training;  they  are  from  their  birth  gigantic. 
Hercules  strangled  the  serpent  in  his  cradle,  and 
in  maturity  performed  his  celebrated  labours. 
No  academy  imparted  to  him  this  strength. 
This  fact  (or  myth)  is  not  remembered  by 
those  who  deal  in  superlatives  when  writing 
of  men.  “ Some  men  are  born  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them.”  Our  biographical  writers 
do  their  best  to  thrust  greatness  on  the  men 
whose  lives  they  should  describe  truly.  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  does  not  escape  this  charge  in  his 
elegant  and  kindly  biographical  notice  of  Thomas 
Brassey,  late  railway  contractor.  A life  it  is 
not.  To  describe  a man,  he  must  be  known  to 
his  biographer,  as  Shakspeare  knew  the  men  he 
described ; the  entire  man  must  be  present  to  his 
mental  vision.  Shakspeare  saw  the  men  Hamlet, 
Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Falstaff  in  their 
entirety,  and  measured  their  ambition,  their 
passions,  their  virtues,  and  their  vices,  through 
the  range  of  their  natures  : hence  such  accuracy 
in  the  sketches  given.  To  describe  what  Shak- 
speare saw  and  did  not  write  would  require  an 
intellect  greater  than  Shakspeare’ s.  When  such 
a man  lives  he  will,  however,  do  his  work  without 
straining  effort.  God-like  power  will  be  used  in 
god-like  manner.  He  will  see  where  others 
grope,  he  will  walk  where  others  stumble,  he 
will  describe  where  others  caricature. 

Thomas  Brassey,  lailway  contractor,  was  by 
nature  a great  and  good  man.  He  was  honest : 
he  inherited  a sound  mind  in  a sound  body ; the 
work  he  set  himself  to  do  was  a pleasure.  Pro- 
sperity did  not  elate — misfortune  did  not  depress. 
He  was  hopeful,  cautious,  and  enduring.  He 
never  broke  his  word.  Thomas  Brassey  worked 
to  make  money,  but  he  did  not  worship  money. 
Business  did  not  trouble  him — did  not  spoil  his 
digestion,  and,  consequently,  did  not  sour  his 
temper.  He  made  money,  and  he  lost  it,  in  far 
greater  proportions  than  most  men.  The  result 
of  his  entire  life’s  labour  did  not  give  him  5 per 
cent,  on  the  contracts  executed,  and  during  his 
career  he  lived  unostentatiously  and  moderately. 
He  made  his  bankers  his  bookkeepers,  and  for 
the  earlier  years  of  his  life  was  his  own  secre- 
tary. He  could  abstract  himself  for  corre- 
spondence in  the  midst  of  company,  and  could 
explain  his  views  and  wishes  tersely.  Any  room 
he  occupied  was,  for  the  time,  his  counting- 
house,  any  table  his  escritoire,  and  his  despatch- 


wash  which  had  accumulated  upon  the  tower  of 
this  church  for  centuries  has  been  all  removed, 
and  the  walls  are  re-pointed.  The  tracery  of 
the  belfry  and  west  windows  is  partly  new  also. 
In  the  niche  there  has  been  placed  a figure  of 
the  patron  saint,  and  in  a square  sunk  panel 
just  underneath  has  been  carved  the  Agnus 
Dei, — lamb  and  flag.  The  figures  are  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  whole  of  the  con- 
tract has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Hinton, 
of  Bedford,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wing,  of 
that  town. 

A new  shop  has  just  been  erected  in  the  High- 
street,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Usher, 
architect.  It  is  of  Gothic  character,  and  the 
whole  terminates  in  a crocketed  gable,  which 
in  itself  forms  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  sky- 
line of  the  main  thoroughfare  in  which  it  stands. 
The  materials  used  are  red  brick,  with  dressings 
of  Hare  Hill  and  Bath  stone.  The  shop  is  sup- 
ported  by  columns  of  ironwork,  with  foliated 
capitals  in  the  same  material,  picked  out  with 
gold  and  colour.  A sprinkling  of  carving  is 
scattered  about  the  front.  Two  dogs,  carved  in 
Portland  stone,  aud  each  about  3 ft.  6 in.  high, 
sit  upon  dwarf  columns,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
spring  of  the  upper  gable.  The  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  local  tradesmen. 
The  carving  here  also  is  by  Mr.  Hems. 


BRISTOL. 

New  schools  for  the  parish  of  St.  Gabriel, 
Upper  Easton,  Bristol,  were  opened  on  Monday, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor,  Mr.  Proctor 
Baker.  The  schools  will  accommodate  550 
children,  and  the  buildings  have  cost  1.260Z. 
Messrs.  Wilkins  & Son  are  the  contractors. 
The  sum  of  90L  was  allowed  for  the  foundations, 
owing  to  the  loose  nature  of  the  soil ; but  on 
making  excavations  it  was  found  necessary  to 
expend  350Z.  on  this  part  of  the  work. 

Another  “British  Workman  Institute”  was 
inaugurated  at  Bristol,  on  Monday  evening  last, 
under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances.  The 
locality  selected  is  the  Broad  Plain,  St.  Philip’s, 
and  the  building  is  a substantially-built  house- 
that  had  apparently  at  one  time  been  occupied 
by  people  of  no  mean  position.  On  the  ground- 
floor  is  the  coffee  and  reading  room,  capable  of 
seating  upwards  of  100  persons,  and  here  news- 
papers and  periodicals  will  be  kept  for  the  use 
of  those  frequenting  the  institute.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a spacious  club-room,  suitably  furnished, 
and  large  enough  to  accommodate  from  seventy 
to  eighty  persons.  A smoking-room  is  on  the 
same  floor,  and  will  contain  bagatelle  and  chess 
boards,  and  other  means  of  amusement,  and  the 
rooms  above  are  set  apart  as  bedrooms. 


THE  BREWSTER  GATES  AT  LINCOLN’S 
INN. 


Sib, — In  the  article  entitled  “ Improvements 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn,”  in  the  Builder  of  the  21st 
inst.,  the  Brewster  Memorial  Gates  are  stated  to 
Leon  “ dfisiemp-d  in  Belgium.”  This  is  not 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  NEW  HOUSES 

Sir, — I should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  a small 
space  iu  your  columns  to  describe  to  your  readers  the 
sanitary  condition  in  which  many  of  the  houses  are  in  the 
north-west  district  of  London.  I shall  only  take  one  house 
as  an  illustration  which  equally  applies  to  many.  Tht 
one  in  question  is  of  a block  of  good-looking  houses  re- 
cently erected  by  a once  celebrated  speculating  builder, 
On  entering  one  of  the  principal  rooms,  which  is  of  large 
dimensions,  lofty,  with  large  windows,  I remarked  to  the 
tenant  as  to  a’  bad  and  unhealthy  smell.  The  answei 
was  “ That  it  proceeded  from  the  next  house ; the 
drains  were  out  of  order.”  That  answer  not  being  satis 
factory  I raised  the  window-sash,  and  found,  not  12  m 
from  the  window-sill,  a stack-pipe,  with  rain-water  hear 
to  receive  the  water  from  a back  roof,  which  pipe  wa 
connected  to  top  of  lead  bend  from  W.C.,  which  lead  bent 
entered  into  a cast-iron  pipe,  and  discharged  itself  intc 
catch-pit  at  bottom.  Presuming  that  there  is  a trap  a- 
the  junction  with  the  ir":"  ia  manv  ^ 


the  case.  They  are  an  adaptation  of  the  design 
of  a grille,  bearing  date  1576,  in  the  town- 
hall  of  Liineburg,  in  Hanover,  and  were  exe- 
cuted in  Coventry.  They  were  intended  to  be 
placed  across  the  terrace-walk  of  the  Temple 
Gardens  (close  to  the  Thames  Embankment), 
and  to  form  part  of  a boundary-fence  between 
the  gardens  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple. 
The  complete  design  includes  the  armorial 
bearings  of  those  two  Inns  of  Court,  one  on 
each  of  the  side-gates.  After  the  work  had 
been  executed,  it  was  determined  to  throw  the 
two  gardens  into  one,  and  the  memorial  was 
thereupon  erected  (minus  the  lamb  and  winged 
horse)  in  its  present  position  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

A Babkister  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 


me  juucuuu  - — sewer,  which  is  many  feet  dial 

tant,  the  serious  and  crying  evil  arises  from  the  fact  tha 
none  of  the  j oints  from  the  catch-pit  upwards  are  cementer 
in  any  wav  ; hence  the  external  air  gets  in  at  thes- 
apertures,  and  causes  a current  of  poisonous  gases  to  rusl 
upwards,  and  discharge  themselves  into  our  rooms  am 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Have  the  public  autho 
rides  no  power  to  put  an  end  to  such  poisonous  arrange 
ments  ? A Practical  Man.  - 


BUILDING  IN  BITUMEN. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 


The  position  of  affairs  at  Messrs.  Corbett  & 
M'Clymont’s,  West  Brompton,  remains,  we  are 
very  sorry  to  say,  the  same  as  it  was  last  week. 
The  general  committee  of  the  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Builders  met  on  Thursday,  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  Bub-committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw1  up  the  rules  for  the  permanent 
organisation  of  the  society,  which  is  intended  to 
take  up  the  ground  occupied  by  the  General 
Association  of  Master  Builders,  prematurely 
dissolved  after  the  great  strike  in  1859.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prospectus,  “ workmen’s  trade-unions 
are  so  well  organised  and  so  extensive  that 
the  only  possible  way  of  meeting  the  various 
demands  continually  being  made  by  the  men 
is  an  extended  combination  of  the  employers 
of  labour.”  It  is  therefore  proposed  that 
the  resuscitated  society  shall  consist  of  any 
employer  connected  with  the  building  interest 
in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  who  should 
be  approved  by  the  committee,  the  subscription 


Sir, — Referring  to  statements  made  with  reference  t 
Norton’s  Patent  Bituminous  Building  Construction,  ar 
the  formation  of  a “ limited"  company  to  work  the  sam, 
I should  wish  before  investing  to  make  one  or  two  ol 
servations  and  inquiries  ; and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  i 
through  the  medium  of  the  Builder,  the  answers  mr 
interest  numerous  readers.  I may  premise  that  I hat 
such  specimens  of  his  work  as  Mr.  Norton  had . 
show  recently  in  Manchester.  , 

First,  as  to  its  combustibility.  All  bitumens,  wherev 
found,  burn  readily  in  atmospheric  air.  Italian  bitumi 
is  no  exception.  For  many  years  past  inventors  have  bei 
striving  to  produce  a non-combustible  material  with  whi 
to  build,  and  they  have  succeeded,  and  houses  are  M 
built  which  cannot  be  burnt  down  by  any  fire  originate 
inside  them ; but  here  we  have  a proposition  by  iJ 
Norton,  not  only  to  use  a highly  combustible  material 
a cement,  but  actually  to  use  the  same  material  to  ra« 
bricks  with.  Would  not  walls  so  constructed  be  high 
inflammable  ? 

But  Mr.  Norton  says  bitumen  is  a most  excellent  nc 
conductor  of  heat,  and  gives  as  a proof  the  surprising  ft 
that  a 9-in.  wall  having  a thin  partition  of  asphalte  betvve 
the  outer  and  inner  halves,  and  a thin  coating  oi  plast 
on  the  inside,  resisted  the  action  of  an  intense  coke  ft 
for  five  weeks,  while  the  wall  on  the  outside  was  co 
paratively  cooL”  How  am  I to  reconcile  this  with  ft 
statement  in  “ Muspratt’s  Chemistry,”  that  Italian  bil 
mon  softens  at  212°  Fahr.,  and  fuses  completely  at  284 
Does  Mr.  Norton  mean  to  say  that  bitumen  will  il 
melt  at  a red  heat  ? And  if  the  bitumen  melted  (as 
most  undoubtedly  did),  what  held  his  wall  together 


box  was  a largo  breast-coat  pocket.  He  believed  | to  be  one  guinea  annually.  The  main  objects 


I do  not  see  that  that  would  help  him  much.  

ing  of  the  asphalte  would  allow  the  supenneumbt 
weight  to  come  into  play,  and  the  wall  would  settle  or  U 
Such  an  event  would  take  place  by  the  burning  oi  - 
furniture  of  a single  room,  especially  if  the  walls  m 
lined  with  wood  boarding,  as  Mr.  Norton  proposes. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  cost  as  comparea  w, 
ordinary  brickwork  with  mortar,  I observe  that 
Norton  states  1,600  bricks  are  necessary  to  build 
square  feet  of  1-kin.  work  with  mortar  joints,  whereas- 


square  iees  oi  x-t-m-  •>  ,-y  > , 

makes  1,200  bricks  fill  the  same  space  with  asphalte. 
these  bricks  are  all  of  the  same  size,  the  difference  m i 
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ickness  of  the  joints  must  be  equal  to  the  contents  of 
0 bricks,  or  2b  cubic  feet. 

But  Mr.  Norton  allows  only  7s.  6d.  for  the  necessary 
phaltc  in  100  ft:  of  14-in.  work,  which  as  I have  shown 
uals  the  mortar  plus  28  feet  cube : a sum  obviously 
sufficient. 

Again,  1,200  bricks,  8J  in.  by  4}  in.  by  2f  in.,  are  made 
th  the  necessary  mortar  just  sufficient  to  make  100  ft. 
14-in.  work.  Mr.  Norton  says  1,600  are  necessary,  and 
Iculatcs  the  cost  accordingly.  If  these  400  bricks  are 
ducted, — as  I maintain  they  must  be, — it  will  make  a 
Terence  of  13s.  6d.,  together  with  their  mortar  and  cost 
laying. 

Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  under  the  present  system 
wicklayer  can  lay  some  700  to  800  per  day  only,  whereas 
the  new  method  he  can  lay  between  3,000  and  4,000  per 
y.  The  first  statement  is  near  the  truth;  but  Mr. 
)rton  must  not  expeot  any  practical  man  to  believe  the 
ter.  So  far  is  it  from  the  truth,  that  as  face-boards 
ve  to  be  fixed  on  both  sides  of  the  work,  scaffolding  to 
fixed,  bricks  to  be  carried  up,  asphalte  melted,  carried, 
d poured,  and  the  boards  removed,  and  wall  pointed,  it 
sms  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  man  will  have  done 
;ood  day’s  work  if  ho  succeeds  in  getting  500  bricks 

0 position,  instead  of  over  3,000.  For  the  whole 
these  operations  to  100  ft.  of  14-inch  work  Mr.  Norton 
ows  the  magnificent  sum  of  5s.  7d.,  the  workman  to  find 

own  coals  and  tools,  and  all  other  labour  and  carriage 
materials  necessary  to  complete  the  work.  I should 
e to  ask  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Norton  is  able  to  secure 
iour  at  such  a scandalously  low  figure  ; because  if  I take 
t a licence  to  build  in  this  way,  I very  much  doubt  my 
lity  to  get  it  done  for  less  than  treble  the  money  he 
3wa  for  the  operations. 

''Ot  only  is  it  stated  to  be  the  intention  to  license 
ilders  to  use  the  patent  methods,  but  the  company  pro- 
le to  become  builders  and  contractors  themselves,  and 

1 prospectus  states  that  “ assuming  the  company  only 
construct  40,000  rods  of  brickwork  per  annum— on 

1 iously  trifling  quantity — it  would  earn  a profit  of 
0001.”  I should  like  to  ask  what  data  Mr.  Norton  has 
■such  an  assumption.  Why  40,000  rods  of  brickwork 
■ annum  must  be  a very  large  part  of  all  that  is  done, 
this  country  at  least,  seeing  that  its  value  would  bo 
>ut  a half  million  of  pounds.  What  are  the  licensees 
l those  who  will  still  build  with  mortar  and  cement 
lo  V A Builder. 


THE  RECREATION  GROUND  FOR 
WARRINGTON. 

>te, — I was  glad  to  read  in  your  publication  of  the  14th 
t.,  a letter  signed  “ M.D.,”  upon  this  subject,  showing 
undesirability  of  the  proposed  purchase,  both  as  re- 
ds price  and  locality. 

can  fully  endorse  every  word  of“M.D.’s”  objections, 
since  the  appearance  of  his  letter,  I have  seen  what  is 
>e  seen  almost  every  day — viz.,  the  proposed  recreation 
und  almost  enveloped  with  smoke  and  muriatic  cmana- 
is  from  the  various  works  contiguous  to  it,  fully  bear- 
out  whut  the  present  owner,  the  Eight  Hou.  John 
Ison  Patten  himself  said  of  it,  more  than  two  years 
i — viz.,  “ that  it  was  no  longer  a place  fit  to  reside  on,” 

. yet  with  an  unaccountable  perversity,  the  corpora- 
i of  Warrington  deem  it  a suitable  site  fora  recreation- 
ixnd  for  the  people. 

am  in  hopes  that  the  attention  of  the  local  Govem- 
it  Board  maybe  drawn  to  “M.D.'s”  letter,  before 
irred  to,  in  your  valuable  publication,  and  institute  an 
lartial  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject.  It  is  worth 
le  here  to  remark,  that  while  Leeds  has  just  purchased 
park”  or  “recreation-ground”  for  170L  per  acre  in 
sligible  situation,  the  extravagant  corporation  of  this 
n have  actually  agreed  to  give  (subject  to  the  approval 
he  local  Government  Board,  of  course)  1,000£.  per  acre. 

Senex. 


-EMIUMS  AWARDED  BY  INSTITUTION 
OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
fHE  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
gineers  have  awarded  the  following  pre- 
lms : — 

. A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  Books, 
Bradford  Leslie,  for  his  “ Account  of  tho  Bridge 
r the  Gorai  River,  on  the  Goalundo  Extension  of  the 
tern  Bengal  Railway.” 

. A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  Books, 
lari  Siemens,  for  his  paper  on  “ Pneumatic  Despatch 

. A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  Books, 
iVilliam  Bell,  for  his  paper  “ On  tho  Stresses  of  Rigid 
:hes,  Continuous  Beams,  &c.” 

. A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  Books, 
John  Herbert  Latham,  for  his  description  of  “ Tho 
nkesala  Canal  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal 
npany.” 

. A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  Books, 
George  Gordon,  for  his  Paper  on  “ The  Value  of 
ter,  and  its  Storage  and  Distribution  in  Southern 

. A Telford  Premium,  in  Books,  to  Frederick  Augus- 
Abel,  F.ll.S.,  for  his  Paper  on  “Explosive  Agents 
died  to  Industrial  Purposes.” 

. A Telford  Premium,  in  Books,  to  Bashley  Britten, 
his  Paper  on  “The  Construction  of  Heavy  Artillery.” 

. The  Manby  Premium,  ih  Books,  to  Charles  Andrews, 
his  Paper  on  “ The  Somerset  Dock  at  Malta.” 


THE  FALL  OF  A GRAND  STAND 
lT  OUTLANE,  NEAR  HUDDERSFIELD. 

3 ur  readers  will  remember  the  fall  of  a grand 
nd  at  certain  athletic  sports  and  races  near 
iddersfield  last  month,  and  the  injury  of  be- 
3en  sixty  and  seventy  persons.  An  inquest  on 
i death  resulting  in  one  case  has  been  held,  and 
> verdict  is  as  under : — “ We,  the  jurors,  unani- 
usly  find  that  Harriet  Widdop  came  to  her 
ith  on  the  15th  of  September,  from  injuries 
eived  by  her  by  reason  and  in  consequence  of 
i fall,  on  the  25th  day  of  August  last,  of  the 


grand  stand  at  the  steeplechase  and  athletic 
sports  at  Outlane,  in  the  township  of  Longwood. 
We  also  unanimously  find  that  the  said  grand 
stand  fell  in  consequence  of  defective  construc- 
tion, but  that  such  defective  construction  does 
not  amount  to  criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of 
any  person  or  persons.  And  we  are  unanimously 
of  opinion,  and  strongly  recommend,  that  grand 
stands  and  platforms  at  all  public  entertainments 
should  in  all  cases,  before  being  used,  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  certified  as  properly  and 
suitably  constructed,  by  a competent  architect 
or  surveyor. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Michael,  Eaton  Hastings  (Berks). — This 
interesting  little  church,  containing,  specimens 
of  Early  English  work,  and  a fourteenth-century 
roof  intact,  iB  undergoing  restoration  of  the 
nave  (the  chancel  having  been  previously  re- 
stored, at  the  expense  of  the  rector),  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Scott  Champion, 
architeot. 

Margate. — St.  Paul’s  Churoh,  with  parsonage, 
has  been  commenced,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  Blessley,  architect,  Eastbourne,  the 
site  being  on  the  Cliftonville  Estate,  given  for 
that  purpose  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Reeve  and  Mr.  J. 
Andrews.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by 
Messrs.  Cook  & Green,  of  London,  for  the  sum 
of  8,500Z.,  inclusive  of  boundary -walls.  The 
church  will  be  spacious  and  lofty,  measuring 
internally  89  ft.  long  and  56  ft.  wide,  and  the 
roof  is  to  be  carried  through  a uniform  height  of 
51  ft.  The  chancel  measures  22  ft.  by  31  ft. 
The  nave  is  to  be  of  six  bays,  with  arcade  arches 
springing  from  circular  columns,  with  clearstory 
windows  over.  Arches  divide  the  north  and 
south  chapels  from  the  chancel,  designed  for 
vestry  and  organ. chamber.  The  church  is  to  be 
built  of  brick,  faced  with  random-coursed  Kentish 
rag  stone.  The  dressings  to  the  doors  and  win- 
dows will  be  of  Box-ground  Bath  stone.  The 
aisles  will  be  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  as  well 
as  the  chancel.  The  reredos,  pulpit,  and  font 
are  to  be  of  Bath  stone.  The  tower  will  be  80  ft. 
high,  and  will  contain  a peal  of  bells.  The  style 
adopted  by  the  architect  is  Early  Decorated ; 
and  there  will  be  accommodation  provided  for 
800  people.  The  roofs  are  to  be  open-framed, 
and  stained,  as  well  as  the  seats,  and  the  whole 
building  is  to  be  heated  with  hot-water  pipes. 
The  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  Mark  Davison.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  14th  inst.  by 
the  bishop  suffragan  of  Dover,  and  it  is  expected 
the  church  will  be  completed  by  the  middle  of 
September,  1873. 

Maidstone. — The  works  connected  with  the 
new  church  of  St.  Faith  are  being  rapidly  com- 
pleted, and  the  church  will  be  consecrated  on 
the  20th  inst.,  by  the  Archbishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  building  is  of  Gothic  construction,  and  the 
details  are  wrought  out  under  the  Early  English 
Decorated  style.  The  internal  arrangements 
comprise  a nave  68  ft.  3 in.  long,  and  30  ft. 
wide  ; aisles  13  ft.  4 in.  wide,  and  chancel  about 
30  ft.  each  way.  The  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the 
nave  have  a basement  of  Bath  stone,  the  rest  of 
the  work  being  done  in  red  Mansfield  stone,  sur- 
mounted by  carved  designs,  exhibiting  natural 
foliage  conventionally  treated.  The  representa- 
tions include  oak-leaves,  ivy,  lilies,  columbines, 
strawberry-leaves,  roses,  and  ferns.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  placed  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  nave, 
is  supported  by  Peterhead  granite  pillars,  and 
is  principally  formed  of  white  Caen  stone,  carved 
and  inlaid  with  red  and  green  marble.  It  is 
reached  by  four  steps  leading  from  the  chancel, 
which  is  slightly  elevated  from  the  body  of  the 
church.  From  the  sides  of  the  chancel,  figures 
representing  Praise  and  Adoration  are  extended, 
and  others  bend  over  the  communion,  holding  the 
emblems  of  the  Sacrament  in  their  hands.  The 
whole  of  the  carving  has  been  performed  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Whitehead, 
sculptor,  London.  There  are  seven  windows  at 
the  east  end  of  the  building,  ten  at  the  north 
and  south  sides,  and  two  large  ones,  of  the  lancet 
shape,  at  the  west  end,  which  are  surmounted 
by  a rose-window,  and  a smaller  circular  one. 
There  are  besides  several  lights  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  church,  and  these,  in  common 
with  the  rest,  contain  cathedral  glass.  The 
building  will  be  capable  of  seating  600  persons. 
The  oak  polished  seats  are  open  at  the  ends. 
The  flooring  of  the  nave  aisles,  and  east  end,  is 
tesselated  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  In  the  outer 
western  wall  a niche  is  cut  for  the  reception  of  a 
figure  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  Faith,  but  means 
are  wanted  in  order  that  the  statuary  may  be 


procured ; a similar  need  prevents  the  erection 
of  the  contemplated  steeple.  The  architect  of 
the  building  is  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  and  his 
designs  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Clements  & Wallis,  contractors.  It  is  proposed 
to  enclose  the  churoh  within  iron  railings,  and  to 
convert  the  “green  ” into  a spot  more  worthy  of 
its  name.  When  this  is  done,  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Faith,  including  the  Brenchley  gardens, 
will  form  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in 
tho  town  of  Maidstone. 

Lincoln. — The  font  has  been  placed  at  the 
west  end  of  the  interior  of  tho  new  church  of 
St.  Martin.  It  is  a carved  octagonal  stone  font, 
standing  on  a shaft  of  red  Marfeldt  columns. 
The  givers  were  Messrs.  Huddleston  & Son. 
The  seven  apse  windows  have  also  been  put  in. 
The  oentre  one  represents  Our  Lord  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  holding  a lamb  in  his  arms. 
This  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Robert  Dawber,  jun.  On 
the  right  hand  is  Our  Lord  blessing  little  chil- 
dren— the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Allison.  On  the 
left  Our  Loid  as  the  guardian  of  children — the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  Newland.  Next,  Christ 
walking  on  the  water — the  gift  of  the  late  dean. 
Opposite  to  it  is  Christ  knocking  at  the  door — 
the  gift  of  the  young  ladies  of  Mrs.  Roome’s 
school.  Then  two  decorated  windows — the  gift 
of  a friend  of  the  vicar.  There  are  yet  the  larger 
west  window,  and  nine  aisle  windows  to  be  put 
in  shortly.  The  whole  of  the  glass  is  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Hughes  & Ward,  of  London,  and  will 
cost  about  600Z. 

Tattingstone. — The  church  here  has  been  re- 
opened. The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee were  limited,  and  compelled  them  to 
confine  their  attention  to  the  repairs  which  were 
absolutely  necessary,  and  to  the  reseating  of  the 
church.  The  advice  of  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  archi- 
tect, London,  was  sought,  and  upon  the  report 
and  designs,  and  under  the  supervision  of  that 
gentleman,  the  restoration  has  proceeded.  Upon 
examining  the  plaster  ceiling  the  architect  found 
that  it  covered  an  open-timbered  roof,  and  this 
has  been  restored  so  far  as  the  funds  allowed, 
but  the  panelling  has  only  been  completed  in 
the  easternmost  bay.  The  roof,  which  is  a 
double  hammer-beam  roof,  is  divided  into  five 
bays  by  oak  trusses,  with  moulded  and  curved 
ribs  springing  from  carved  corbels,  and  having 
angels  carved  at  the  endB  of  the  hammer-beams. 
The  figures  had  been  a good  deal  mutilated,  but 
what  remained  was  enough  to  serve  as  a guide 
for  the  restoration  of  the  remainder.  There  is 
no  chancel  arch  ; a truss  is  placed  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  nave  and  chancel,  with  crowned 
heads  at  the  ends  of  the  hammer-beams,  and  in 
olden  times  there  was  a rood-screen.  The  com- 
pleted bay  is  panelled,  the  panels  being  divided 
by  moulded  oak  ribs,  with  bosses  at  the  inter- 
sections. The  whole  roof  is  boarded  with  pitch 
pine.  Vertical  pieces,  with  tracery  between, 
are  placed  above  the  wall-plate.  The  roof  of 
the  chancel  is  wagon-headed,  and,  the  plaster 
having  been  removed,  it  has  been  boarded  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  nave  roof,  with  moulded 
ribs  having  carved  bosses  at  the  intersections. 
The  floors  of  the  nave  and  chancel  are  on 
the  same  level,  and  are  now  covered  with 
light  open  benches,  in  place  of  the  old  pews. 
The  seats  have  a slight  incline  towards  the 
sloping  backs.  In  removing  the  old  pews  some 
of  the  original  bench-ends  were  discovered,  and 
these  have  served  as  patterns  for  the  new  ones, 
some  of  which  are  of  a conventional  type,  whilst 
the  others  have  been  carved  with  fruit,  flowers, 
corn,  leaves,  &c.  The  backs  of  the  benches  are 
panelled.  The  pulpit  stands  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  nave,  and  is  placed  upon  a stone 
base.  It  forms  four  sides  of  an  octagon ; is 
made,  like  the  benches  and  roof,  of  pitch  pine  ; 
and  has  open  tracery,  with  spandrels  and  patera 
in  the  comice,  carved.  The  benching  of  the 
chancel  is  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the 
nave,  and  on  the  north  side  the  old  organ,  which 
has  been  repaired,  and  fitted  with  a pine  case 
and  gilt  front,  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Ipswich,  has 
been  placed,  the  heavy  gallery  at  the  west  end 
in  which  it  formerly  stood  having  been  removed, 
and  thus  opened  out  the  west  window.  The 
space  within  the  communion-rails  has  been  laid 
with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Simpson  & Son,  of  London.  The  stone  reredos 
iB  divided  into  panels.  The  ground  space  of  the 
tower,  which  was  not  formerly  utilised,  has 
been  shut  off  from  the  nave  by  a screen  of 
pitch  pine,  so  as  to  form  a vestry.  The  north 
porch,  which  is  that  chiefly  used,  has  been  re- 
paired and  restored  by  the  present  incumbent, 
and  a new  two-light  Decorated  window  has  been 
inserted  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  on  the 
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west  side  of  the  porch,  the  corresponding  win. 
•dow  on  the  east  side  having  been  lengthened. 
The  roof  has  been  re-tiled  throughout.  The 
whole  works,  the  cost  of  which  is  about 
7001.  or  8001.,  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 

H.  B.  Smith,  of  Ipswich.  The  peal  of  five  bells 
has  been  re-hung  by  Mr.  Naunton,  Ipswich.  At 
the  re-opening  services,  these  bells  were  rung 
by  the  company  of  ringers  of  St.  Mary  Tower, 
Ipswich. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. — Alterations  are 
going  on  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church.  The 
most  noticeable  portion  of  the  improvements  are 
the  enlargement  of  the  chancel,  and  the  erection 
of  an  organ-chamber  on  the  north-east  side.  A 
new  and  larger  window  of  stained  glass,  repre- 
senting the  Life  of  Christ,  has  been  placed  over 
the  communion,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  All 
the  details  of  the  alteration  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted. A reredos  is  still  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. There  are  other  minor  improvements, 
which  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hughes, 
by  whose  firm  the  church  was  originally  built. 

A special  re-opening  service  has  taken  place. 

Keyworth. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened. The  improvements  that  have  been 
effected  may  be  briefly  summarised.  The  loft 
has  been  removed,  the  pews  replaced  by  chairs, 
a new  roof  has  been  erected,  new  windows  put 
in,  and  accommodation  provided  for  about  270 
persons.  The  work  has  been  done  by  the  day 
and  not  by  contract,  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner, 
of  London,  being  the  architects.  The  east  win- 
dow is  by  Messrs.  Burlisson  & Grylls,  of  London, 
and  the  other  windows  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Sollory,  of  Nottingham.  A number  of  ladies 
formed  themselves  into  a committee,  and  to  their 
efforts  the  insertion  of  an  east  stained  window  is 
due.  A sum  of  80?.  was  collected,  and  with  this 
money  the  window  has  been  purchased.  The 
subject  is  the  “ Crucifixion.”  The  interior  of 
the  chancel  is  in  need  of  further  fittings,  and 
there  is  a deficiency  in  the  building  fund  that 
will  have  to  be  met. 

Heene. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church 
has  been  laid.  It  is  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one.  Messrs.  E.  Nash  & Co.,  of  Brighton, 
have  undertaken  the  contract,  at  about  2,000 1. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  edifice  will  be  faced 
with  flint  on  the  outside,  and  cased  with  brick  on 
the  inside.  The  west  wall  is  so  built  that  it  can 
be  taken  down  at  any  time  to  enlarge  the  church. 
The  seating  accommodation  is  for  350  people.  The 
size  of  the  nave  is  49  ft.  in  the  clear — the  chancel 
will  be  about  32  ft.  The  chancel  arch  will  be 
red  moulded  brick,  and  all  the  arches  will  be  of 
the  same  material,  moulded  by  special  design. 
The  inner  moulding  will  be  in  chalk.  The  pews 
will  be  stained  and  polished,  with  sloping  backs. 
The  windows,  with  dressings,  and  the  columns, 
will  be  in  Bath  stone.  The  chancel  will  have  a 
fancy  cresting,  with  slate  roof,  the  timber  being 
stained  and  varnished.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
E.  E.  Scott,  of  Brighton. 

Darlington. — The  Church  of  St.  Paul,  North- 
road,  Darlington,  opened  a short  time  ago  by 
special  licence,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  The  edifice  stands  on  a 
prominent  site,  and  is  the  only  architectural 
ornament  of  which  that  portion  of  the  town  can 
boast.  Its  style  is  Early  Decorated.  It  has  a 
nave,  75  ft.  by  26  ft. ; chancel,  28  ft.  by  22  ft. ; 
aisles,  each  74  ft.  by  14  ft. ; vestry,  organ-cham- 
ber, and  a tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  nave,  130  ft.  high.  The  west  end, 
which  faces  Durham-road,  has  a spacious  door- 
way in  the  centre,  with  a large  three-light  win- 
dow over  it,  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  being 
relieved  by  a two-light  window,  and  the  end  of 
the  south  aisle  being  finished  by  the  tower.  The 
sides  of  the  aisles  are  pierced  by  two-light 
windows,  separated  by  buttresses,  and  a lofty 
clearstory  is  similiarly  arranged.  The  east  end 
is  filled  by  a large  four-light  window,  and  the 
sides  of  the  chancel  by  long  two-light  windows, 
and  each  gable  is  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
cross.  The  tower  is  divided  into  four  stages, 
the  first  being  a porch  ; the  second,  the  ringing- 
chamber  ; the  third,  the  clock-chamber  ; the 
fourth,  the  belfry,  and  a lofty  spire  surmounting 
the  whole.  Internally  the  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  five  arches  on  each  side, 
springing  from  pillars  of  red  stone,  with  moulded 
bases,  and  caps  of  white  stone,  which  is  relieved 
by  a little  carving.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is 
open  to  the  ridge,  that  of  the  chancel  wagon- 
headed or  arched.  The  seats  are  all  of  pitch- 
pine,  open,  with  low  slanting  backs,  and  moulded 
ends,  accommodation  being  provided  for  600 
adults.  The  floors  of  the  chancel  and  passages 
are  all  paved  with  mosaic  tiles.  The  pulpit  and 


font  are  of  Caen  stone  ; the  reading-desk,  of 
oak ; the  communion-rails,  of  iron  and  brass. 
The  windows  are  all  filled  with  cathedral-tinted 
glass,  having  coloured  borders.  The  woodwork 
is  stained  and  varnished.  The  church  is  warmed 
by  Lewis’s  patent  warm-air  apparatus,  and 
lighted  by  gas-standards.  The  whole  of  the  works 
were  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Pritchett,  of  this  town ; 
and  the  total  cost,  including  iron  railing,  lighting, 
warming,  and  professional  charges,  is  about 
4,0001.,  exclusive  of  site. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hebden  Bridge. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  has 
been  opened  here  for  divine  service.  The  edifice 
is  in  the  Gothic  style,  from  plans  by  Messrs. 
Whitaker  & Russell,  of  Rochdale.  The  wood- 
work is  of  pitch-pine.  The  following  are  the 
contractors  for  the  several  sections  of  work : — 
Jonas  Kershaw,  mason’s  work ; Kershaw  Smith, 
Mytholmroyd,  joiner’s  work  ; plastering,  Messrs. 
Sugar  & Son,  Heptonstall ; plumbing,  gasfitting, 
warming  apparatus,  Walsh,  Halifax.  The  chapel 
will  provide  accommodation  for  300  persons,  and 
has  cost  2,000?.  It  is  55  ft.  long  and  35  ft.  9 in. 
wide,  with  schoolroom  the  same  size  underneath. 
The  chapel-floor  is  reached  by  a flight  of  stone 
steps,  terminating  at  an  entrance-porch.  The 
whole  of  the  chapel  is  fitted  with  pews,  affording 
accommodation  to  300  persons.  The  schoolroom 
under  the  chapel  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  will  accommodate  about  200  children.  There 
are  four  class-rooms,  formed  by  partitioning  off 
one  end  of  the  schoolroom,  and  every  conveni- 
ence for  holding  meetings  has  been  provided. 
The  stone  used  in  the  building  is  all  from  local 
quarries,  and  the  exterior  is  faced  with  pitch- 
faced parpoints  in  regular  courses,  the  ashlar 
dressings  of  the  windows  and  doors  being  of  a 
somewhat  lighter  colour.  The  gables  are  finished 
with  plain  coping,  with  moulded  apex  stones  at 
the  top.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Welsh 
slates  and  red  Broseley  ridge  cresting.  The 
roof  is  ceiled  half-way  up  the  gable,  the  prin- 
cipal timbers  are  exposed,  and  on  each  side 
there  are  . curved  braces  resting  on  moulded 
corbels.  The  whole  of  the  timber  exposed  to 
view,  and  the  pews,  and  other  inside  woodwork, 
are  in  pitch  pine,  varnished.  The  windows  are 
glazed  with  glass  of  a simple  pattern  and  tint. 
The  chapel  and  school  are  warmed  by  hot-water 
pipes. 

Pendleton. — The  new  United  Presbyterian 
chux-ch  at  the  junction  of  West  High-street  and 
Seedley-grove,  Pendleton,  has  been  opened.  The 
new  edifice,  which  is  after  the  Gothic  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  has  been  built  by  Mr.  E. 
Johnson,  of  Manchester,  from  designs  made  by 
Mr,  W.  H.  Ward,  Birmingham.  Sitting  accom- 
modation has  been  provided  for  500  or  600,  and 
schools  attached  to  the  church  will  hold  300 
children.  The  cost  of  the  building  lias  been 
about  3,000?. 

Clavenng  (Essex). — The  chapel  which  was 
opened  last  week  for  the  Congregationalists 
consists  of  the  chapel  proper,  fronting  the 
high  road,  and  several  rooms  behind,  required 
for  week-day  services,  classes,  public  meet- 
ings, and  the  Sunday  school.  Facing  one  on 
entering,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  chapel,  is 
the  preaching  platform, — the  lower  stage  for  the 
communion-table  and  the  upper  for  the  minister. 
It  is  formed  of  turned  and  pierced  woodwork, 
stained  and  varnished,  as  is  also  the  whole  of 
the  woodwork  of  the  chapel.  The  galleries  sur- 
round three  sides  of  the  chapel,  and  are  sup- 
ported on  iron  columns,  coloured  and  gilt,  and 
the  front  is  framed  of  wood,  fitted  in  with  orna- 
mental iron  panels  decorated  in  colour.  Sitting 
accommodation  is  thus  provided  for  over  370 
people.  The  principals  of  the  roof  are  exposed 
to  view,  but  the  common  rafters  are  plastered. 
During  cold  wreather  the  building  will  be  warmed 
with  a Gurney’s  stove,  sunk  under  the  floor.  On 
each  side  of  the  platform  is  a pointed  arch 
door,  that  on  the  right  leading  to  a minister’s 
vestry,  and  on  the  left  to  a large  class-room.  In 
the  rear  of  the  vestry  is  a scullery,  &c.,  for  use 
at  tea-meetings,  and  a separate  entrance.  Above 
these  rooms  is  a large  room,  with  open-timbered 
roof,  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday  scholars, 
and  for  public  meetings.  It  is  approached  by  a 
separate  stone  staircase  from  the  exterior,  and 
has  doors  leading  into  each  gallery  to  enable  the 
children  to  enter  the  chapel  without  going  out- 
side the  building.  The  walls  of  this  room  are 
left  without  any  plaster,  and  have  bands  of 
coloured  brick  worked  in  as  ornament.  The 


chapel  itself  is  plastered,  and  it  is  intended  i 
the  course  of  next  spring  to  decorate  the  walls  an 
roof  with  painting  and  stencilled  ornament  in  dis 
temper  colour.  The  building  is  of  Early  Freno 
character,  simply  treated.  Thewalls  generally  ai 
of  white  Cambridge  bricks,  relieved  by  red  an 
black  in  bands,  arches,  &c.,  and  by  Bath  ston 
and  red  Mansfield  in  the  tracery  of  the  window 
shafts,  bases,  &c.  The  entire  cost  will  be  aboi 
1,300?.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  h 
Mr.  Cornwell,  of  Bishop’s  Stortford,  builde 
from  the  designs  of  the  architects,  Messr 
Sulman  & Rhodes,  of  London. 

Walker  (Neivcastle). — The  new  Wesleyan  chapi 
is  completed  and  opened.  It  closely  adjoir 
the  old  building  in  which  for  many  years  tl 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  performed  servic 
The  chapel  consists  of  a central  nave,  72  ft. : 
length,  with  two  side  aisles,  50  ft.  long,  with  ei 
trance  porches  at  the  west  end  of  the  latter.  1 
the  east  end  of  the  building  is  a minister’s  vestri 
with  the  singers’  gallery  over  it,  and  when  fun< 
will  permit  it  is  intended  to  add  a large  vestri 
with  rooms  over  for  the  residence  of  a chape 
keeper.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  abo> 
400  persons,  and  in  the  gallery  for  nearly  f 
more.  The  pulpit  platform,  surrounded  by  tl 
communion  space,  is  placed  against  the  east  we 
separating  the  minister’s  vestry  from  the  boc 
of  the  chapel.  The  contracts  for  the  buildii 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Walker,  f< 
masons’  and  bricklayers’  work ; Mr.  Aiston, 
North  Shields,  for  carpenter  and  joiner  wort 
Messrs.  M.  Robson  & Sons,  plasterers ; Mr.  ' 
Patton,  plumber ; Messrs.  Danber,  slater ; N 
Frazier,  painter  and  glazier ; and  Mr.  Somers; 
for  iron-founders’  work.  The  whole  of  the  wor; 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  superintenden 
and  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  He 
well,  of  North  Shields.  The  ground  on  whit 
the  building  is  erected  was  presented  by  the  la 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Hunter. 

Leicester. — The  memorial-stone  of  a nc 
Particular  Baptist  chapel  has  been  laid  I 
Erskine-street.  The  building  will  be  in  t 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  of  brick,  with  stoi 
dressings.  The  size  of  the  chapel  will  be  61 
by  44  ft.  It  will  be  galleried  all  round,  and  w 
accommodate  650  people,  exclusive  of  childrt 
There  will  be  a schoolroom  below,  the  same  s 
as  the  chapel,  and  12  ft.  high,  5 ft.  of  which  a 
below  the  ground  line.  The  total  cost  is  es 
mated  at  about  4,500?.  Mr.  R.  J.  Goodacre: 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Hewitt  & Sons  £ 
the  contractors. 

Reading. — The  Wesleyans  have  found  thi 
chapel  in  Church-street  inadequate  to  accomu 
date  their  congregation,  and  have  determined 
erect  a more  commodious  building  in  the  Queen 
x'oad.  The  site  selected  is  at  the  corner 
Watlington-street,  and  has  the  advantage 
three  frontages, — to  Queen’s-road,  Watlingte 
street,  and  South-street  respectively.  1 
design  is  Early  Gothic,  and  the  chapel  will 
constructed  of  red  bricks,  with  white  stc- 
dressings.  It  will  furnish  900  sittings,  anc 
schoolroom,  60  ft.  by  31  ft.,  will  be  built  on  ti 
South-street  side.  The  cost,  including  site,  y 
be  over  7,000?.  The  work  will  be  executed  i 
Mr.  Woodroffe,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Morris,  architect,  and  will  be  at  once  commenci 
Nearly  3,000?.  have  been  already  promised. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Brentwood. — During  the  past  twelve  mont|! 
building  has  been  gradually  approaching  cc 
pletion  in  Rose  Valley.  It  has  been  opened  al 
middle-class  commercial  school.  The  schf: 
house  itself  is  a large  and  commodious  structe 
capable  of  accommodating  120  boys.  The  fn  i 
to  the  road  is  of  stocks,  with  bands  and  dressii 
of  coloured  brick  and  Portland.  Projecting  wii 
either  side  of  the  main  front  and  a bell-tur 
and  flagstaff  break  the  outline.  The  ironm 
on  the  bell-cote  is  more  than  70  ft.  above » 
ground.  The  schoolroom  is  a lofty  buildii 
measuring  about  50  ft.  by  20  ft.,  having  a hi 
pitched  roof,  while  abundance  of  light  and  ve* 
lation  are  provided.  Beneath  is  an  aspbal 
playground,  for  use  in  wet  weather.  A plot! 
land  opposite  the  school  premises  has  b< 
secured  as  a playground.  The  dining-hall 
11  ft.  in  height,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  j 
building  on  the  ground-floor.  The  princii 
dormitories  are  about  50  ft.  in  length  by  10  ft)i 
height,  and  are  fitted  with  a separate  spr! 
bedstead  for  each  scholar.  The  lavatories  i| 
supplied  with  water  upon  a recent  patent,  p 
venting  waste  or  overflowing.  A bath-room/ 
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ich  hot  and  cold  water  is  always  at  hand,  is 

0 provided.  Gas  is  laid  on  to  every  room  in 
) house.  The  school  is  within  two  minutes’ 
Ik  of  the  railway  station. 

Temrplecombc.  — New  church  schools  have 
m opened  at  Henstridge,  near  Templecombe, 
nerset,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The 
v school  stands  in  a picturesque  and  central 
rntion,  within  a short  distance  of  the  cele- 
,ted  Henstridge  Ash,  the  tree  beneath  which, 
ording  to  local  tradition,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
t smoked  tobacco.  The  buildings  consist  of 
) schoolrooms  and  a teachers’  residence, 
ached  to  which  are  boys’  and  girls’  play- 
'unds,  and  a garden  for  the  master.  The 
terial  is  forest  marble,  rock -faced,  with 
siting  stone  dressing.  The  total  cost  is  about 
OOl.,  including  site,  &c.  The  schools  are  calcu- 
;d  to  accommodate  136  in  the  large  room,  and 
in  the  infant  room,  being  the  full  number  for 
ch  accommodation  is  required  by  the  Educa- 

1 Department. 


PROVINCIAL. 

fa/vertree. — The  foundation-stone  of  a town- 
for  the  ancient  village  of  Wavertree,  near 
erpool,  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton, 
irman  of  the  local  board  of  the  district.  The 
of  the  hall  is  in  high-street,  in  close  proximity 
the  existing  public  offices,  which  have 
;ntly  been  sold  to  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
ity for  the  purposes  of  a church  and  schools. 

' general  character  of  the  front  elevation  of 
building  is  to  be  Italian,  and  it  will  be  built 
i stone  from  the  Cefn  Quarries,  the  lower 
ths  being  Runcorn  redstono.  The  enfrance- 
:h  will  be  carried  up  the  two  stories,  and 
jhed  with  a pediment,  the  cornice  being  car- 
1 across  the  front  and  surmounted  by  a balus- 
Ie.  The  lower  part  of  the  porch  will  be 
ported  on  columns  having  caps  of  an  Ionic 
•acter,  the  upper  part  being  somewhat  of  the 
nthian  type.  The  window  in  front  will  have 
lded  architraves,  the  lower  ones  having 
ged  keystones,  the  upper  ones  carved  guilloche 
•ments,  and  supported  on  trusses.  Between 
windows  engaged  pilasters,  corresponding 
i the  columns,  will  be  placed  with  suitable 
i.  The  whole  of  the  ground-floor  will  be 
led  of  rusticated  ashlar,  the  upper  portion 
g plain  polished  work.  On  the  ground-floor 
situated  the  offices  of  the  board,  the  board- 
a,  strong  room,  &c.  The  public  hall  will  be 
ed  in  the  rear,  having  lavatories,  and  large 
■ing-room  attached  thereto,  access  being 
ed  to  the  back  of  the  hall  and  retiring-room 
ugh  a private  corridor  for  the  use  of  ” pro- 
onals.”  This  hall  will  be  60  ft.  long,  34  ft. 

',  having  an  ornamented  and  enriched  ceiling 
n elliptical  form  carried  by  an  ornamental 
ice,  supported  by  pilasters  having  ornamental 
. The  heating  of  this  room  will  be  by  hot- 
sr  pipes  carried  above  the  floor  behind  the 
ing.  The  lighting  of  the  room  by  day  will 
y means  of  large  windows  on  one  side,  and 
ight  by  tripod  lights  placed  all  round  the 
i on  the  top  of  the  cornice.  Attention  has 
paid  to  the  ventilation  of  this  room.  On 
irst  floor  are  placed  officers’  residences  and 
••ondary  board-room,  also  additional  retiring- 
is  for  the  use  of  the  large  hall.  At  the  rear 
iced  the  township  yard,  having  a separate 
mce  from  Chesnut-grove,  for  storeage  of 
is  and  carts.  Messrs.  Okills  & Morrison,  of 
ertree,  are  the  sole  contractors.  Mr.  Reeve, 
verpool,  is  the  architect. 


FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

VICTORIA. 

'Ibourne. — Tlienew  Temperance-hall,  erected 
ie  Melbourne  Total  Abstinence  Society,  has 
opened.  The  front  of  the  building  is  to 
ell-street,  and  is  in  the  Italian  style  of 
tecture,  with  the  entrance  in  the  centre 
een  two  shops  : it  is  9 ft.  wide,  laid 
marble  tiles,  and  has  pilasters  on  each  side 
festooned  trusses.  At  the  end  of  this 
lor  are  polished  cedar  pedimented  doors 
3g  into  the  lesser  hall,  41  ft.  by  33  ft.,  which 
iccommodate  250  persons,  and  will  be  used 
ordinary  meetings  or  smaller  assemblies, 
t right  and  left  are  the  main  staircases 
ig  to  the  large  hall,  which  is  76  ft.  long, 
wide,  and  33  ft.  in  height.  It  is  finished 
>rinthian  pilasters,  with  enriched  moulded 
craves,  frieze,  and  cornice ; a gallery  runs 
1 three  sides,  with  a light  ornamental  iron 


railing.  The  hall,  with  its  gallery,  accommodates 
1,000  persons.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  the 
front  is  stuccoed.  There  are  three  rows  of 
windows,  although  there  are  only  two  floors. 
The  two  uppermost  rows  light  the  great  hall 
upstairs.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  hall  was 
laid  by  Mr.  M'Pherson,  as  Mayor  of  Melbourne, 
on  the  30th  September  last.  Mr.  Ellerker  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Lockington  the  builder. 
The  hall,  with  its  fittings,  will  cost  about  6,500J. 
Towards  this  5,000 1.  have  been  raised  on  mort- 
gage at  6 per  cent.  Melbourne  will  soon  be  well 
provided  with  public  halls  sufficient  for  its 
demands.  In  a few  months’  time  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute  will  have  its  alterations  completed  and 
the  new  hall  built.  A sum  of  6,200i.  is  to  be 
expended  in  transforming  the  institute  into  an 

improved  building. The  foundation  stone  of 

the  now  hall  in  connexion  with  the  Melbourne 
Mechanics’  Institute  has  been  laid.  The  building, 
which  will  cost  about  6,000i.,  is  being  rapidly 

proceeded  with. The  erection  of  a new 

synagogue  for  the  St.  Kilda  Hebrew  congrega- 
tion, at  Chamwood-grove,  St.  Kilda,  has  also 
been  commenced. 

Kew. — A Jesuit  college  is  about  to  be  erected 
here  on  an  elevation  whence  the  entire  of  Mel- 
bourne and  suburbs  will  show  as  a panorama. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  A.  Kelly,-  of  Elizaboth- 
street.  The  style  selected  is  Classic,  such  as 
that  of  Southern  Italy.  The  main  block  consists 
of  a parallelogram,  with  projecting  central  and 
side  blocks  crowned  by  dentilled  and  moulded 
pediments,  and  connected  by  overhanging  eaves 
of  a similar  character.  The  wings  are  connected 
on  the  different  floors  with  the  central  portion  by 
broad  verandahs  to  each  floor.  The  hall  runs 
transversely,  and  is  12  ft.  wide,  and  opening  off 
it  are  broad  corridors  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  building.  At  the  termination  of  these 
corridors  the  main  staircases  will  be  met;  these 
are  carried  up  in  towers  which  rise  to  a total 
height  of  100  ft.,  and  terminate  in  a low  flat 
pointed  roof.  To  the  right,  on  the  ground-floor, 
are  the  play-rooms,  class-rooms,  and  study ; while 
on  the  left  will  be  found  the  parlour,  private 
rooms,  and  refectory,  this  last  42  ft.  by  24  ft. 
This  floor  is  17  ft.  high.  On  the  upper  floor  are 
the  dormitories,  infirmaries,  lavatories,  bath- 
rooms, and  chapel ; the  larger  dormitory  is  over 
60  ft.  square.  To  the  north  will  stand  in  a de- 
tached block  the  kitchen  buildings,  their  usual 
adjuncts,  and  the  offices  for  the  service  of  the 
college.  Tho  projecting  wings  are  pedimented, 
and  enriched  by  moulded  freestone  quoins  spring- 
ing from  a moulded  blue-stone  base,  and  are 
pierced  with  windows  having  the  usual  freestone 
dressings.  The  general  character  of  the  building 
is  similar,  the  principal  entrance  consisting  of 
projecting  and  recessed  circular-headed  door- 
ways, flanked  by  small  similar  windows.  The 
towers  are  pierced  by  windows  similar  in  cha- 
racter, and  divided  at  the  different  stages  by  pro- 
jecting cornices.  Tho  roof  springs  from  the 
eaves,  and,  sloping  back  all  round,  forms  a large 
lead  flat,  centrally  protected  all  round  by  a 
wrought-iron  balustrade.  The  verandah  all 
round  is  supported  by  coupled  iron  columns 
resting  on  bluestone  bases,  and  enriched  with 
fancy  ironwork  of  classic  design.  The  contem- 
plated expenditure  will  be  about  16,000Z. 

Wages  at  Melbourne. — The  following  wages 
for  skilled  labourers  and  other  tradesmen  are 
without  rations,  unless  where  specially  men. 
tioned : — Stonemasons  and  plasterers  receive 
10s.  per  day ; carpenters,  from  8s.  to  9s.  per 
day ; slaters,  10s.  'to  11s.  per  day ; bricklayers, 
103.  per  day ; labourers,  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  day  ; 
pick-and-shovel  men,  6s.  per  day : tho  day’s 
work  is  eight  hours.  The  average  earnings  of 
cabinet-makers,  for  good  workmen,  are  21.  15s. 
per  week ; and  for  second-class  workmen,  from 
40s.  to  45s.  per  week. 


|Uis«IIancst. 

St.  James's  Park. — The  Westminster  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Works  have  just  carried  out  at 
their  own  expense,  aided  by  a contribution  of 
150L  from  tho  residents  in  the  neighbourhood, 
an  excellent  local  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a carriage-way  from  the  Birdcage-walk, 
in  St.  James’s  Park,  to  Queen-square,  and  the 
demolition  of  unsightly  railings  which  have  for 
many  years  separated  Park-street  from  Queen- 
square.  This  will  enable  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  “ Park-streets  ” 
of  the  metropolis. 


The  Choir-Screen,  Exeter  Cathedral. — 

Our  readers  will  remember  a sharp  discussion 
that  occurred  as  to  the  retention  or  otherwise 
of  the  choir-screen  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  at  the 
time  the  restorations  here  commenced.  One 
party  advocated  its  removal,  and  the  other 
insisted  upon  its  retention.  The  dean  and 
chapter  were  averse  from  the  removal,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  strongly  opposed  it,  intimating 
that  if  it  was  intended  to  pull  down  such  an 
interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  another  architect 
must  be  employed  in  his  stead.  Both  with  the 
chapter  and  the  architect  the  propriety  of 
piercing  the  screen  was  allowed  to  remain  an 
open  question,  but  at  last  the  matter  has  been 
settled.  While  adhering  to  their  determination 
to  retain  the  screen  proper,  and  to  the  belief 
that  the  organ  cannot  be  placed  in  a better  posi- 
tion than  where  it  is,  at  the  top  of  it,  they  are 
agreed  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  improved,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
worshippers  be  increased,  by  the  perforation  of 
the  unsightly  stone  and  rubble  wall  of  separation 
against  which  the  return-stalls  of  the  choir 
rested.  The  inner  arches,  now  filled  up  by  rough 
masonry,  will,  in  fact,  be  cleared  out,  and  the 
open  stonework,  similar  to  that  which  runs  down 
the  north  and  south  aisles,  from  the  reredos  to 
the  screen,  will  be  extended  across  the  back  of 
the  Bcreen,  and  against  it  the  western  walls  will 
stand.  This  piercing  of  the  screen  will  afford  a 
partial  view  into  the  choir  from  the  nave,  and 
will  enable  people  in  the  nave  to  hear  tho 
service,  and  probably  the  preacher  in  the  choir. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  approves  this  plan  of  dealing 
with  the  screen,  because  the  principle  of  pre- 
serving what  is  worthy  of  preservation  ia 
adhered  to,  and  the  objection  to  the  comploto 
cutting  off  of  one  part  of  the  building  from  tho 
other  by  a thick  wall  is  surmounted. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  at  Stockport. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  institution  for  the  blind,  tho 
deaf,  and  the  dumb,  at  Stockport,  has  been  laid 
by  Miss  Louisa  Walthew,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  mayor  of  that  borough.  The  new  building 
will  occupy  a central  position  in  the  town,  in 
St.  Peter’s  Gate.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
cost  over  3,0001.  It  will  be  built  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  will  consist  of  three  floors, 
and  will  have  a stone  frontage.  On  the  first 
floor  will  be  the  committee-room  and  a work- 
room ; and  on  the  two  top  floors  will  be  other  store 
and  woi  k rooms.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  whole  of  the  building  for  from  60 
to  100  patients,  but  none  of  these  will  reside  in 
the  institution.  They  will  go  day  by  day,  and 
work  at  several  light  trades,  for  which  they  will 
receive  remuneration  in  accordance  with  the 
trade  tariff.  A library  and  reading-room  will  be 
established.  The  building  is  being  erected  by 
public  subscription,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  required  for  its  completion  have  already 
been  obtained.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  H. 
Allen,  of  Stockport ; the  contractor,  Mr.  Adam 
Goddard,  builder,  Stockport;  sub-contractors, — 
for  the  stonework  are  Messrs.  Hulme,  Brothers, 
Stockport ; and  for  the  brickwork,  Mr.  H. 
Barlow,  Stockport. 

Optical  Errors  in  Painting.— The  Revue 
Scientifique  contains  a paper  on  this  subject  by 
Professor  R.  Liebreich,  ophthalmologist,  who 
went  to  visit  the  National  Gallery  on  purpose  to 
study  the  Turner  collection,  and,  after  viewing 
the  first  works  of  that  artist,  was  surprised  to 
find  in  his  later  works,  posterior  to  1830,  quite  a 
different,  nay,  a morbid  manner  of  treating  his 
subjects.  While  in  his  earlier  productions  tho 
solar  disc  is  clearly  defined,  and  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  it  are  equally  diffused  all  round,  in 
his  later  paintings  every  luminous  point  is  trans- 
formed into  a vertical  line,  the  length  of  which 
is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
Thus,  for  instance,  houses  situated  on  the  brink 
of  a lake,  or  people  in  a boat,  are  so  completely 
mixed  up  with  their  reflection  in  the  water  that 
the  horizontal  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  elements  is  completely  obliterated,  and  all 
becomes  an  agglomeration  of  vertical  lines.  All 
that  is  abnormal  in  the  shape  of  the  objects,  in 
the  design,  and  even  in  the  colour  of  the  pictures 
of  this  pei’iod,  may  be  explained  by  this  vertical 
diffusion  of  light. 

Ephesus  in  Bloomsbury.  — Since  the  pub- 
lication of  our  notice  and  illustration  of  the 
sculptured  column  from  the  Ephesian  Temple  of 
Diana,  Messrs.  Mansell  & Co.  have  issued  photo- 
graphs of  other  deeply-interesting  relics  from  the 
same  site  referred  to  in  our  article. 
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Gas  on  Board  Ship. — The  problem  of  the 
manufacture  of  gas  on  board  sea-going  ships  has, 
it  is  said,  been  solved  by  Messrs.  J.  T.  B. 
Porter  & Co.,  of  London  and  Lincoln.  The  gas 
■will  be  manufactured  from  oil.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  three  sections,  viz.,  retort-stack, 
washers,  condensers  and  scrubber,  and  gas- 
holder : the  whole  being  contained  in  a space  of 
1,600  cubic  feet,  or  22  tons  measurement  space. 
The  washers,  &c.,  for  the  purification  of  the  gas 
after  it  leaves  the  retorts,  Eire  provided  with 
overflow  pipes,  so  arranged  that,  however  heavily 
the  ship  may  roll,  the  water  will  be  main- 
tained at  a uniform  level.  The  holder  is 
a combination  of  tank  and  holder.  The  holder 
is  so  guided  in  ascent  and  descent  as  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  motion  of  the  ship.  The  regu- 
lator or  governor,  like  the  holder,  is  also  un- 
affected by  it.  Every  precaution  is  taken 
against  the  possibility  of  danger  from  explosion : 
each  section  is  separated  from  the  others  by  iron 
bulk-heads,  and  every  portion  of  each  section  is 
isolated  by  shnt-off  and  bye-pass  valves,  so  that 
any  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  thrown  out  of 
nse,  for  inspection  or  cleansing.  The  gas 
produced  is  pure  and  bright,  a jet  burning  1£  to 
2 cubic  feet  per  hour  being  equal  to  eleven  or 
twelve  wax  candles.  The  large  saloon  of  a 
steamer,  when  lighted  with  thirty  or  forty  of 
these  jets,  presented  a brilliant  appearance. 

Drawing. — We  learn  from  the  School  Board 
Chronicle  that  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
in  order  to.  facilitate  the  further  culture  of  its 
artizans,  has  issued  a law  by  which  the  State  is 
authorised  to  establish  schools  of  design  in  every 
village,  and  compelled  to  maintain  at  least  one 
of  such  schools  in  every  town  of  10,000  in- 
habitants.   The  committee  of  the  Berlin 

Women’s  Association  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Kindergarten,  &c.,  invites  essays  on  the  follow- 
ing subject : — Demonstrate  the  necessity  of  in- 
struction in  drawing  for  all  grades  of  the  national 
elementary  school,  and  indicate  a method  of 
teaching  drawing  such  as  is  applicable  to  the 
national  school,  and  based  on  the  writings  of 
Frobel  and  his  followers,  as  likewise  on  expe- 
rience gathered  in  the  Kindergarten.  The  essay 
pronounced  to  be  the  best  is  to  receive  a reward 
of  six  friedrichs  d’or  (over  51.),  and  the  second 
best  an  honourable  mention.  livery  essay  must 
be  signed  with  a motto  of  some  kind,  and  the 
same  motto,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
author  in  a sealed  envelope,  is  to  be  addressed 
to  Herr  M.  C.  Luther,  Melchiorstrasse,  10, 
Berlin,  on  or  before  December  31,  1872. 

A New  Ventilator  for  Railway  Car- 
riages.— The  Queen’s  saloon  carriage  on  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  has  had 
affixed  to  it  a new  description  of  ventilator. 
Outside  the  carriage  are  three  little  projections 
on  the  roof  right  over  where  the  lamps  are  gene- 
rally let  in.  These  protuberances  are  what  are 
called  the  caps  of  the  ventilator.  The  move- 
ment of  the  train  causes  them  to  work  and  keep 
op  a thorough  ventilation  inside  each  carriage 
to  which  it  is  affixed.  The  arrangement  in  the 
interior  of  the  roof  of  the  carriage  is  nothing 
more  than  an  ornamental  grating.  Between  the 
grating  and  the  cap  outside  there  is  a cavity  for 
the  lamp.  The  cap  is  so  constructed  that  ingress 
to  wind  and  rain  is  wholly  prevented.  The  cap 
rotates  without  noise,  and  by  a mechanical 
arrangement  creates  an  upward  current  which 
carries  away  all  impure  gases  that  may  be  gene- 
rated. This  little  appliance  can  be  fixed  upon 
any  railway  carriage  without  disturbing  present 
arrangements.  It  can  be  fitted  into  omnibuses, 
holds  of  vessels,  as  well  as  railway  carriages. 

A Mechanics’  Institute  for  Carlton. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  a mechanics’  institute 
and  workmen’s  club  has  been  laid,  by  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon,  at  Carlton,  near  Nottingham.  The 
village  of  Carlton  forms  a portion  of  the  estates 
which  belonged  to  the  Chesterfield  family.  The 
institution  is  intended  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  the  Hon.  Sophia  E. 
Forester,  and  is  to  be  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of 
the  rector  of  Carlton,  Gedling,  and  Stoke,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Orlando  Forester,  who  built  new 
schools  and  renovated  the  parish  church.  The 
institute,  or  club-hall,  will  be  erected  near  the 
church  schools,  and  the  architects  (Messrs.  God- 
dard & Son,  of  Lincoln)  have  prepared  the  plans 
in  accordance  with  the  general  style  of  the 
schools.  The  building  will  have  a frontage  to 
the  main  road,  and  will  include  a newsroom, 
22  ft.  by  20  ft. ; a lecture-room,  32  ft.  by  22  ft. ; 
together  with  the  other  rooms  necessary  for  such 
an  institution.  The  site  has  been  given  by  Lord 
Carnarvon. 


An  Aquarium  for  Great  Yarmouth. — 

Under  the  name  of  “ The  Great  Eastern  Aqua- 
rium Company,”  a scheme  has  been  started, 
having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  an 
aquarium  at  Yarmouth,  similar,  in  some  respects, 
to  those  at  Brighton  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  40,000/.,  in  20,000 
shares  of  21.  each.  The  plans  and  elevations  of 
the  proposed  building  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin,  who  is  the  architect  to  the 
company,  and  amongst  other  things  a central 
hall  is  talked  of,  capable  of  containing  2,000 
people,  and  restaurants  for  providing  refresh- 
ments for  visitors.  The  site  selected  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Britannia  Pier,  commencing  in 
a line  with  the  north  side  of  Prince’s-street,  and 
extends  northwards  800  ft.,  and  is  350  ft.  wide. 
The  western  boundary  will  be  in  a fine  with 
the  original  Marine  Parade,  and  the  eastern 
boundary  will  be  about  130  ft.  eastward  of  the 
present  Drive,  and  opposite  Norfolk-square. 

Restoration  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral. — 
The  Building  Committee  met  at  St.  David’s  on 
the  13th  instant,  the  Dean  in  the  chair.  The 
financial  statement  showed  that  the  total  receipts 
amounted  to  21,487?.,  and  the  total  expenditure 
to  21,460?.  A letter  from  Mr.  King  (Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  assistant)  was  read,  which  certified  that 
all  the  works  connected  with  the  first  contract 
had  been  completed  at  a cost  of  17,263?.  14s.  4d. 
The  repair  of  the  roof  of  the  nave,  with  its 
beautiful  carved  ceiling,  and  of  the  south  side 
of  the  nave,  has  been  very  nearly  completed, 
but  at  a greater  cost  than  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  an- 
ticipated. The  Committee  resolved  to  repair 
and  make  perfectly  water-tight  the  roof  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  nave,  leaving  alone  for  the 
present  the  restoration  of  the  parapet.  They 
also  resolved  to  floor  the  whole  of  the  nave  with 
concrete.  The  amount  required  for  the  comple- 
tion of  these  works  is  3,400?. 

Sheffield  Architectural  and  Arch  ecological 
Society.— The  last  excursion  for  this  summer 
of  the  members  of  this  society  took  place  on 
Thursday  before  last,  when  a large  party 
started  by  train  to  Worksop,  where  carriages 
awaited  them.  They  immediately  drove  off 
to  Clumber,  accompanied  by  Mr.  White,  of 
Worksop,  and  were  kindly  permitted  to  go 
over  the  house,  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds, 
after  which  they  proceeded  to  Thoresby.  Here, 
also,  by  the  kindness  of  Earl  Manvers,  they  were 
permitted  to  examine  the  newr  house  and  garden, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Homcastle,  the  Earl’s  agent. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Edwinstowe,  where, 
after  visiting  the  church,  the  president  (Rev.  J. 
Stacye)  read  a paper  upon  “ Sherwood  Forest 
and  Neighlxmrhood.”  After  visiting  the  “ Major 
Oak,”  the  party  returned  to  Worksop,  and  had 
tea  at  the  Lion  Hotel,  before  leaving  for  Shef- 
field. The  weather  was  excellent. 

Ancient  Mural  Paintings  in  South 
Leigh  Church. — The  parish  church  of  South 
Leigh,  near  Oxford,  was  lately  re-opened,  after 
restoration,  for  divine  service,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  The  church  has  been  entirely  re-seated 
and  re-floored,  heating  apparatus  introduced, 
walls  and  windows  repaired  and  partially  re- 
built, rood  - screen  repaired  and  painted,  and 
other  renovations  carried  out.  The  paintings 
on  the  rood-screen  and  new  altar  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Gibbs,  of  Great  Russell- 
street.  On  taking  off  the  many  coats  of  white- 
wash on  the  walls  of  the  church,  some  wall 
paintings  of  the  fifteenth  century  came  to  light. 
The  paintings  (in  distemper),  though  faded, 
were  quite  capable  of  recovery,  and  Mr.  Sib- 
thorp  undertook  the  charge  of  the  work.  The 
oldest  are  “The  Resurrection”  and  the  “Weigh- 
ing of  Souls.”  About  1,000?.  have  been  already 
spent  on  the  restoration. 

Fatal  Accident  at  Littleborough. — An 
inquest  has  been  held  at  Littleborough,  be- 
fore Mr.  J.  Molesworth,  touching  the  death  of 
Sarah  Stott,  Jane  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Elizabeth 
Hannah  Mason,  and  Mary  Devine,  who  were 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a wall  70  ft.  high  at 
Frankfort  mill.  Mr.  Heap,  the  manager  of  the 
mill,  stated  that  about  twenty  minutes  past  five 
the  weather  was  windy,  and  he  saw  a very  bright 
flash  of  lightning,  thunder  following  a few 
seconds  after,  and  then  he  heard  a noise  which 
lasted  a second.  At  once  he  opened  the  iron 
door,  and  found  the  east  end  gable  had  fallen. 
He  went  down  and  discovered  that  it  had  gone 
through  the  floor  of  the  bottom  room,  and  that 
six  workpeople  were  buried,  and  then  got 
assistance  to  release  them.  The  inquest  was 
adjourned. 


Columbia  and  Farringdon  Markets. — 

Deputy  Fry  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Mark 
Committee,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cornu 
Council,  if  he  would  explain  the  present  state 
Columbia  and  Farringdon  Markets.  Mr.  Fricl 
the  chairman,  replied  that  as  to  Columbia  Mar 
the  committee  had  lost  no  time  in  procun 
evidence  as  to  the  practicability  of  makin 
tramway  into  the  market ; that  the  matter  i 
still  under  consideration,  which  had  been  soi 
what  interrupted  during  the  recess;  and  tl 
meanwhile,  the  market  continued  unoccupied ) 
market.  The  question  of  making  Farringi 
Market  an  institution  worthy  of  the  City  i 
also  under  consideration,  but  it  was  an  import 
subject,  and  involved  many  interests.  We  i 
the  Corporation  will  find  Columbia  Marled 
“ white  elephant.” 

Spontaneous  Combustion  of  Wood.- 

the  opening  sitting  of  the  Paris  Academy 
Sciences,  a letter  was  read  from  M.  Co 
describing  a case  of  spontaneous  combustioi 
wood.  A manufacturer,  M.  Wattier,  of  Ribemi 
in  the  Aisne,  happening  to  be  in  his  yarc 
noon,  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  prer 
season,  remarked  that  a beam,  resting  e: 
against  a wall,  emitted  a very  slight  curl 
smoke.  It  had  been  standing  there  many  di 
and  there  was  nothing  that  could  have  set  h 
fire.  On  blowing  upon  it  at  a point  where  it  i 
in  contact  with  some  old  boards,  a glimmer 
perceived  through  a thin  film  of  ashes  that  > 
been  formed  on  the  surface, — in  short,  the  w. 
beam  was  being  consumed  by  this  superfi 
ignition,  which,  when  observed,  appeared  to  t 
lasted  several  hours. 

Netv  City  Library.— The  new  library  < 
museum  for  the  City  are  rapidly  approach 
completion.  The  opening  must  depend  on. 
cumstances  not  altogether  within  the  contri 
the  committee  under  whose  superintendence 
work  has  been  carried  out,  but  it  certainly  cat 
now  be  far  distant.  The  main  edifioe,  c 
prising  in  the  basement  the  museum,  1 
strong-rooms  for  the  safe  keeping  of  deeds 
documents,  and  the  library  above,  with  ad  j oil 
reading-room,  committee-room,  &c.,  are  all 
tually  completed.  They  are  now  receiving 
final  touches,  and  in  the  course  of  a week  or 
will  be  ready  for  the  reoeption  of  the  liba 
and  archaeological  treasures. 

The  Historical  Medals  of  the  Lon 
Corporation. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
Common  Council,  a letter  was  read  from 
librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  exp: 
ing  a hope  that  the  corporation  might  be  wi 
to  augment  the  collection  of  the  college  : 
grant  of  copies  of  the  several  medals  strua 
the  corporation  in  commemoration  of  vai 
important  events  in  its  history.  The  applies* 
which  was  well  received  by  the  Court,  t 
referred  to  the  Library  Committee  to  conii 
and  report,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Bedford  took  oect 
to  say  that  it  would  be  a graceful  act  on 
part  of  the  corporation  to  distribute  copies  t 
fine  collection  of  medals  among  the  vat 
Continental  towns  and  universities. 

Free  Library  at  Rochdale. — A free  p 
library  and  a reading-room  for  the  boronf 
Rochdale  have  been  formally  opened.  The 
tion  of  the  library  is  in  the  town-hall, 
books  have  been  classified,  removed  to  t 
proper  places  in  the  library -room  at  the  if 
hall,  and  all  the  necessary  arrangements  0W 
out.  The  total  number  of  books  purchase 
the  library  is  11,274,  at  a cost  of  1,916?. 
these  various  donors  have  added  496,  mak: 
total  of  11,770,  divided  thus  Referen® 
partment,  3,738 ; lending  department,  81 
The  specifications  of  patents  have  been  arraal 
There  are  also  some  interesting  early  sped?] 
of  the  typographical  art,  of  the  dates  of  ?■ 
1484,  and  1520. 

Opening  of  a New  Miners'  Hal 
Chesterton. — The  comer  stones  of  a Mi 
Hall  have  been  laid  at  Chesterton,  in  D 
Staffordshire,  by  Sir  C.  B.  Adderley  ancj 
E.  M.  Buffer,  the  members  for  North  Stal 
shire.  The  hall  is  to  be  capable  of  accomnii 
ting  a thousand  people,  besides  having  a su  i 
rooms  for  reading-room,  library,  &c.  Afte 
first  stone  has  been  laid,  Sir  C.  B.  Adderle; 
Sir  E.  M.  Buffer  addressed  the  vast  C] 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

School  Grate.— A silver  medal  has  s 
awarded  to  the  “Manchester  School  Grate* 
domestic  and  other  purposes,  at  the  Great 
dleton  Show. 
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Surveyor’s  Report,  Montreal. — The  report 
the  city  surveyor  of  Montreal,  Mr.  P.  Mac- 
sten,  of  the  various  works  executed  by  the 
ird  department  of  the  city  during  the  year 
T,  has  been  presented  to  the  council,  and 
ied  in  a printed  form.  New  sewers  are  being 
de  in  various  streets,  and  the  surveyor  recom- 
nds  that  all  service-sewers  from  main  sewers 
buildings  be  of  clay  pipe,  trapped,  and 
.structed  by  men  employed  by  the  corpora- 
i.  Great  St.  James-street  is  to  be  paved 
li  wooden  blocks,  by  Mr.  D.  MoNevin,  con- 
ptor.  Tar  composition  is  being  laid  on  foot, 
hs.  Inspectors  of  contracts  are  advised. 

Proposed  Memorial  Hall,  Chesterfield. — 

effort  is  about  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
isterfield  and  Derbyshire  Institute  of  Engi- 
rs  to  erect  a public  hall  to  the  memory  of  the 
i George  Stephenson,  who  resided  at  Tapton 
lse,  and  was  buried  at  Chesterfield.  It  is 
posed  to  purchase  a piece  of  ground,  and 
a appeal  to  the  whole  mining  district, 
ming  the  town  of  Chesterfield  as  the  me- 
lolis  of  the  eastern  midland  mining  districts, 
asking  for  support  towards  the  erection  of 
larger  institution  for  lectures,  meetings, 
ary,  museum,  &c.,  and  a training  school  of 
shanical  and  mining  instruction. 

teduction  in  the  Price  of  Copper. — Messrs. 
Vfcley,  Parsons,  & Co.,  of  Birmingham,  in  their 
circular,  remark  : — “ Copper  has  to-day  been 
iially  reduced  10 Z.  per  ton,  making  present 
;es — Tough  ingot,  03 Z. ; best  selected,  951. ; 

Bheets,  1001.  per  ton.”  Messrs.  Sims, 
lyams,  Nevill,  & Co.,  announce  present  quo- 
ons  a3  follows : — Copper,  official  reduction, 

; manufactured  (strong),  1001.  per  ton  ; or- 
iry  ingot,  931.  per  ton ; best  selected,  95Z. 
ton;  locomotive  plates  (plain),  102Z.  10s.  per 
Yellow  metal  reduced  fd.  per  lb. ; sheath- 
and  bolts,  8£d.  per  lb. ; composition  nails, 
I.  per  lb. 

mproved  Cabs. — The  Council  of  the  Society 
krts  have  issued  a paper  announcing  their 
ntion  to  give  a prize  of  60Z.  for  the  best  im- 
*ed  cab  of  any  description ; two  prizes  for 
next  two  best,  and  two  prizes  of  10Z.  each 
ihe  next  two  best.  The  competing  cabs  must 
■xhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition  to 
aeld  in  South  Kensington  in  1873,  and  on 
c delivery  at  the  Exhibition  building  they 
t be  certified  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge 
aving  been  in  regular  use  in  the  streets  of 
don,  or  other  city  or  town  of  the  United 
gdorn,  for  three  months  previously.  They 
t be  delivered  on  or  before  the  first  Saturday 
-Pril. 

all  of  Part  of  a Chimney-stalk  at  Alyth. 

rick  chimney-stalk,  in  connexion  with  a new 
ning-mill,  at  Alyth,  in  Scotland,  is  at  present 
»urse  of  erection,  and  when  the  men  left  the 
on  Tuesday,  at  dinner-time,  it  had  been 
b to  the  height  of  28  ft.  On  the  return  of  the 
.,  one  of  them  was  being  pulled  to  the  top, 
when  about  10  ft.  from  the  ground  the  appa- 
s gave  way,  and  several  feet  of  the  brick- 
ie fell  amongst  a group  of  people  at  the 

om.  Two  of  them  were  struck  by  the  falling 
3,  aud  severely  inj ured.  Considerable  damage 
been  caused,  and  the  work  will  be  retarded, 
irkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 

on,  Soutliampton-buildings,  Chancery- 
i. — This  institution  has  just  issued  its  pro- 
tus  for  the  winter  session.  Numerous 
xes  in  language,  history,  mathematics,  phv- 
i and  mental  science,  art,  &c.,  are  open  to 
i ladies  and  gentlemen.  A legal  department 
been  added,  comprising  equity,  conveyancing, 
common  law.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
e by  which  a complete  course  of  technical 
motion  can  be  obtained.  This  will  be 
able  for  students  preparing  for  the  examina- 
3 for  the  Whitworth  Scholarships. 

forking  Men’s  College,  Great  Ormond- 

et. — We  would  direct  attention  to  the  pro- 
nme  for  the  new  term,  just  now  issued, 
re  ave  six  art-cla6ses  under  the  direction  of 
W.  Cave  Thomas.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Barry, 
cipal  of  King’s  College,  will  deliver  the  in- 
iral  address  on  Wednesday,  October  2nd,  at 
p.m.  Several  courses  of  lectures  are 
mneed. 

.alvern. — The  Rock  says  it  is  proposed  to 
t a disti-ict  church  at  Malvern,  as  a memorial 
ie  late  Rev.  George  Fisk,  the  much-respected 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  be 
)Z. 


Money-making  Underground.— A builder 
at  Ashton  writes  : — “ Whilst  my  workmen  were 
engaged  getting  up  the  foundation  of  some 
cellaring  at  Winson  Hill  House,  Soho,  on  Friday 
last,  they  came  upon  some  large  coiners’  heatin" 
furnaces,  in  a fine  state  of  presei*vation,  totally 
hidden  from  view,  and  fully  5 ft.  under  the  sur- 
face. They  were  bricked  up  in  their  furnace  bed, 
and  had  no  apparent  opening  thereto.  They  were 
found  under  the  second  or  false  floor  of  the 
ground-floor  closet,  and  had  no  doubt  been  in 
that  position  more  than  a hundred  years.” 

Workmen  Abroad. — At  a moment  when  the 
high  price  of  provisions  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  labour  market  make  the  position  of  the 
working  classes  in  this  country  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, the  appearance  of  a blue-book  containing 
further  reports  from  her  Majesty’s  diplomatic 
and  consular  agents  abroad  respecting  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  industrial  classes  and  the  purchase 
power  of  money  in  foreign  countries,  is  oppor- 
tune. It  gives  a general  survey  of  the  condition 
of  the  workman  in  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world. 

National  Monument  to  Robert  the  Bruce. 

The  local  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
erection  of  the  above  monument  met  in  the  Council 
Chambers,  Stirling.  Mr.  George  Cruikshank’s 
model  was  highly  approved,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  it  should  be  publicly  exhibited  in  a shop  in 
King-street.  The  site  granted  by  Government 
on  the  esplanade  of  Stirling  Castle  was  cordially 
approved.  The  committee  determined  at  once 
to  raise  the  necessary  amount  of  funds,  which 
the  chairman  stated  would  not  exceed  1.500Z. 

Proposed  Statue  of  the  Prince  Consort. — 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  George  Shaw,  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London,  the 
resolution  of  the  2nd  of  May  last,  referring  it  to 
the  Improvement  Committee  to  obtain  a design 
for  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  more  suitable  to  the  site,  and  considered 
with  a special  reference  to  the  proportions  of  the 
statue,  was  rescinded,  and  it  was  l-eferred  to  the 
committee  to  pi-ovide  a suitable  pedestal  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  2,000Z. 

Tlie  New  Law  Courts. — An  Act  was  passed 
in  the  late  session  to  make  considerable  improve- 
ments in  Sale-street  and  Carey-street,  fronting 
the  new  Courts  of  Justice.  The  contemplated 
alterations,  with  the  improvements,  nearly  com- 
pleted in  Lincoln’s-inn,  will  form  important 
metropolitan  improvements.  A company,  called 
the  Metropolitan  Estates  Company,  has  been 
dissolved,  and  a new  company  has  been  formed, 
with  300,000Z.  capital,  by  which  a new  class  of 
buildings  for  the  legal  profession  will  be  erected. 

Remains  of  Old  Westminster. — In  making 
the  foundation  for  St.  Stephen’s  Club,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  the  work- 
men, after  cutting  through  the  road  to  the  old 
bridge,  and  clearing  away  the  accumulated 
rubbish  and  made  soil  of  ages,  reached  in  the 
maiden  earth,  at  a depth  of  20  ft.,  a thick  wall 
built  of  stones  of  great  size,  and  standing  upon 
piles  about  8 ft.  long,  topped  with  thick  planks. 
The  wall  inclosed  a considerable  space. 

A Strike  in  Paris. — A strike  (says  Qalignan/i) 
has  just  broken  out  amongst  the  journeymen 
stone-cutters  employed  in  the  works  of  the  new 
Palace  of  Justice,  in  Paris.  The  movement  was 
at  first  insignificant,  but  has  now  become  mox’e 
serious,  owing  to  an  attempt  made  by  the  mal- 
contents to  deter  others  from  their  labour. 
Warrants  of  arrest  have  been  issued  against  ten 
of  the  leaders. 

Proposed  Extension  of  tlie  Pactory  Act. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has,  it  is  stated,  undertaken 
to  introduce  a Bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  to  all  shops 
open  for  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  repair  of  any 
article,  or  part  of  an  article,  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 


TENDERS 

For  now  parish  church  at  Reading,  Berks.  Mr.  Will. 

Alloa  Dixon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Manley  A Rogers £6,786  0 0 

Wicks  & Bangs 6,689  0 0 

Nightingale  6,156  0 0 

Staines  A Son  6,876  0 0 

Mann  6,780  0 0 

Gibson,  Brothers 6,685  0 0 

Aitcheson  & Walker  5,596  0 0 

Nibblett  (accepted) 6,162  0 0 


For  extension  of  offices  for  the  Imperial  Gas  Company, 
at  John-street,  W.C.  Mr.  Frances  Edwards,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Cubitt  Nichols. : — 

Maasbridgo  (accepted)  £3,439  0 0 


For  Blackburn  Congregational  Church.  Messrs.  John 
Tarring  A Son,  architects:  — 

Ives  & Son  £18,928  0 0 

Neill  16,820  0 0 

Cooper  & Talks 14,825  1 7 

B'csoa  13,723  0 0 

Abbott  13,430  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers  12,136  0 0 

Cook  & Green 11,993  0 0 

Luscombe  (accepted)  11,137  0 0 

aherarions  and  additions  at  No.  43,  Leman-street, 
V\  hitecliapel,  for  the  East  London  Shoe  Black  Society. 
Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect : — 

Sparks.  £1,747  0 0 

Read  A Son  1,734  0 0 

Little  1,688  0 0 

Outhwaite  & Son 1,679  0 0 

For  warehouses  and  shops  for  the  Co-operative  Socioty, 
Lincoln.  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy,  architects 

Chappell.. £7,500  0 0 

Binns  7,067  O 0 

Martin  & Sims  6,843  0 0 

Hobson  & Taylor 0,797  0 0 

Sharpe 6,690  0 0 

Close  6,047  0 0 

Brooks  6,598  0 0 

Barnes  A Wnght 0,  471  0 0 

Huddleston  & Son  6,258  O 0 

Kendall  6,247  0 0 

Young 6,225  0 0 

Mingsby 6,834  0 0 

For  alterations  to  tho  Crown  and  Castle,  Kingsland,  for 
Mr.  Hammond.  Mr.  E.  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied  : — 

Cbapps  A Co £1,126  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  1,040  0 0 

Brown  974  0 0 

Jenkins  895  0 0 

Bishop 849  0 0 

For  a pair  of  cottages  on  tho  Woodbridge-road  Estate, 
Guildford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect  .— 

Strudwick  £339  0 0 

Mason 336  0 0 

Swayno  A Sons 322  10  0 

West  (accepted)  316  0 0 

For  erecting  Clarendon  Lodge,  Maida  Vale.  Mr.  H, 
M.  Burtou,  architect: — 

Howard  £4,782  0 0 

Gammon 4,735  0 0 

Nightingale  4,582  0 0 

Mitchell  4,600  0 0 

Thorn  1,  488  0 0 

Timewell 4,350  0 0 

For  new  schools  at  Pewsey,  Easton,  Wilts.  Mr,  S. 
Overton,  arohitcct: — 

Dyer  £544  0 0 

Nightingale  479  0 0 

Pearce 492  0 0 

For  Western  General  Dispensary,  Stafford  - street, 
Marylebone.  Mr.  J.  Saville,  architect : — 

Dove,  Brothers £5,275  0 0 

Howard,  Brothers  5,098  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  A Waldram 5,040  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole 4,953  0 0 

Bayes  & Kamago 4,900  0 0 

HenshawACo. 4,890  0 0 

Roberts  4,65  4 0 0 

Adamson  A Son  1,823  0 0 

GUI  4,777  0 0 

Nightingale  4,777  0 0 

Longmire  A Barge  4,744  0 O 

Jackson  A Shaw  4,662  0 O 

Perry  & Co 4,650  0 0 

Crauwell  A Garrad 4,566  0 0 

For  new  residence  and  stables  at  Horsham,  Sussex,  for 
Miss  Paget.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  C.  Poland  :— 

Residence. 


Local 

Stone. 

Dewdney  £5,733 

Bushby  5,647 

Sharpington  & Cole  5,527 

Simpson 5,500 

Dove,  Brothers  5,475 

Carruthers  5,375 

Adamson  A Son  5,533 


Bath 

£5,763' 
5,482  , 
5,290  , 

6.475  . 

5.475  , 
6,375  . 
6,161  . 


Stone.  Stone. 


665 


650 


For  fittings,  fixtures,  Ac.,  at  the  New  Lambeth  Work- 
house,  Kenuington-lane.  Messrs.  R.  Parris  A T.  W.  Ald- 
winckle,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Mills £4,121  0 0 

Carter  A Sons  3,697  O 0 

Sharpington  A Cole 3,600  0 0 

Nightingale  3,698  0 0 

Prebble  A Moriey 3,580  0 0 

Enuor 3,550  0 0 

Elliot  3,506  O 0 

Mitchell 3,500  0 0 

Crockett  (accepted)  3,  450  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  school-houses,  Ac.,  at  Old  Ford- 
road,  Bow  (eastern  site),  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  A Son,  architects:  — 

Newmau  A Mann £7,236  0 0 

Williams  A Son 6,793  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 6,745  0 0 

Roberts  6,699  0 0 

Marsland 6,590  0 0 

Hill  6,480  0 0 

Henshaw  6,265  0 0 

Tarrant  6,987  0 0 

For  alterations,  Ac.,  108,  Fleet-street.  Messrs.  Arding 
A Bond,  architects  : — 

Pritchard  £633  0 0 

Nightingale  655  0 0 

Banford 490  0 0 


For  erection  of  pair  of  villa  residences  at  Hammersmith, 
Mr.  Win.  Paice,  architect: — 

Taylor £1,150  0 6 

Georg© 1,100  0 0 

Cook  1,080  0 0 

Randall  ....  1,006  0 0 
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For  new  National  schoolroom  and  teacher's  house  at 
Wood-street,  Worplesdon,  Surrey.  Mr.  Henry  Peak, 
architect : — 

Swavne  & Sons £561  0 0 

Pearce  & Clark 610  0 0 

Garnett  60S  0 0 

Mason 499  0 0 

Strudwick  495  10  0 

T.  k J.  Loc  (accepted) 453  0 0 


physiological  chemistry*  at  St.  George  s Hospital,  llyde 
Park-cc  - 


i-corner.  Mr.  Stephen  Salter,  jun.,  architect.  Quan- 
tities bv  Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker 

Wadsworth  £390  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  365  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen 345  0 0 

8prake 337  0 0 

Dove  "395  0 0 

Hill 291  0 0 

Axford 276  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.  D.— R.  G.— J.  A.  S.-W.  P.  B.— H.— J.  G.  -F.-Mr.  K.— W 
.— W.  P.— T.  W.  A.— Tangiers.— Dr.  S.— C.  A Co.— G.— J. 
Nemo. — M. — B.  E.  N. — J.  F. — E.  C. — J.  H. — Lady  E. 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  (acts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac. , must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  o 1 the  sender,  not  necessarily  (or 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  a 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1.180.  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement,  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address, 
E.  A 4,  SL  George's-road,  Regent's  Park.  Loudon. 
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Bit  ADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


T 


0 THE  BITTER  END. 
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('i  AS  W ORKS  (a  Treatise  on),  and  the 

Vj  PRACTICE  of  MANUFACTURING  and  DISTRIBUTING 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
kingdom  can  now  be  supplied  with  The  Builder 
direct  from  the  Office  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 
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COAL  GAS. 

By  SAMUEL  HUGHES,  C.E. 

Third  Edition.  Revised  by  W.  RICHARDS.  C.E. 

2.  DRAINAGE  and  SEWAGE  of  TOWNS  and 

BUILDINGS.  BvG.  D.  DEMPSEY.  Cloth  limp.  2s.  (postage  3d.) 

3.  BLASTING  and  QUARRYING  of  STONE.  &e.  By 

Field- Marshal  Sir  J.  F.  BURGOYNE.  Cloth  limp,  Is.  Gd.  (postage 2d.) 

4.  COTTAGE  BUILDING.  By  C.  B.  ALLEN.  Cloth 

limp.  Is.  (postage  2d.) 

5.  FOUNDATIONS  and  CONCRETE  WORKS.  By 

F.  DOBSON.  Cloth  limp,  la  Gd.  (postage 2.1) 

6.  LIMES,  CEMENTS.  MORTARS,  CONCRETE, 

MA8TICS,  Ac.  By  G.  R.  BURNELL,  C.E.  Cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

(^^VARMING  and  VENTILATION.  By  CHARLES 

TOMLINSON,  F.R.S.  Cloth  limp,  3a.  (postage  3d.) 

8.  DOOR  LOCKS  and  IRON  SAFES.  By  CHARLES 

TOMLINSON,  F.R.8.  Cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd.  (postage  2d.) 

9.  ARCHES,  PIERS,  and  BUTTRESSES.  By  W. 

BLAND.  Cloth  limp.  Is.  6d.  (postage  2d.) 

10.  ACOUSTICS  of  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  By  T.  R. 

SMITH.  Cloth  limp.  Is.  Gd.  (postage  2d.) 

*.*  Complete  Lists  of  WEALE'S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  EX'. 


Bath  and  other  Building'  Stones  of  Best 
Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


WH.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking 

. ham-street.  Strand.  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  My, 


ifteid,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  t 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUT1 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


NOTICE.— To  the  ARCHITECTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  ; also 
the  CONTRACTORS. 

Early  in  AUGUST  A NEW  WORK  will  be  published. 

I EXECUTED  EXAMPLES  by  MODERN 

Li  ARCHITECTS.  Four  Plates.  Imp.  4to.  with  Four  Pages  of 
Letterpress  and  Wrapper  Monthly.  Price  to  Subscribers.  7a  Gd.  ; 
Non-Subscribers,  10s. 

The  First  Number  will  contain  a CHURCH,  SCHOOL,  MANSION, 
and  a VILLA,  The  Architects  have  kindly  consented  to  lend  their 
drawings,  and  to  become  subscribers.  All  Architects  wishing  the 
insertion  of  their  drawings,  will  please  forward  same,  carriage  paid, 
with  a subscription  order.  The  name  and  address  of  each  Architect 
will  lie  given,  nlso  the  Contractor's  estimate  for  erection,  and  each 
monthly  number  will  be  varied. 

A New  Work  Just  published  on 

SPECIFICATIONS,  by  F.  ROGERS,  Archi- 
tect after  the  MODEL  of  BARTHOLOMEW'S.  8vo.  lettered.  If.  10s. 
London  : R.  A.  SPRIOG  (Original  Publisher  of  all  Atchiey  & '“ 

Publications),  106,  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-square. 
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Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
and  prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
rooms, 14  and  15,  Buiy-street,  St.  Mary-Axe, 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey 
Green  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Advt.] 


2s.  Gd.)  contains  the  following  LINE  ENGRAVINGS 
I.  OTHELLO  RELATING  HIS  ADVENTURES,  alter 
C.  W.  Cope.  R.A. 

II.  THE  ALCHEMIST,  after  A.  Van  Ostade. 

III.  A DIP  IN  THE  SEA.  after  J.  Durham,  A.R.A. 

Literary  Contributions  :— Diabolical  Art,  by  Robert  Main,  illus- 
trated; The  international,  Exhibition— Sculpture  ; British  Artists; 
their  Style  and  Character,  No.  CVII.  James  T.  Linnell  by  Jama 
Dafforne,  illustrated  ; The  Shrine  of  St  Albans,  by  John  Piggot,  jun. 
F.S.A.  ; The  Dublin  Exhibition  ; Flaxmanus  a Designer,  No.  IV.  Th< 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Acts  of  Mercy,  by  G.  F.  Teniswood,  F.S.A.  illus- 
trated ; A Madonna  by  Fra  Bartholomeo  ; The  Museums  of  England- 
The  Ipswich  Museum,  by  Llewellynn  Jcwitt,  F.S.A.  illustrated 
Improvements  in  Minor  British  Industries — Mr.  Streeter's  Inven 
tions  ; Jewish  Art  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  ; 4c.  4c.  Also,  with  tin 
October  Num'ier  ispublished  the  sixth  portion  of  the  ART-JOURNAI 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  the  International  Exhibition,  1872, 
by  George  Wallis.  Keeper  of  the  Art-Collections.  South  Kensington. 


COMPLETION  OF  DESCHAN. 
Just  published,  in  1 vmlume, 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


ALLEN  & COMPANY, 

ART  FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 


LONDON,  E.C. 


Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

BAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

GAS  and  WATER- WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 


A Volumeofthe  NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  5s.  in  stamps, 
and  allowed  on  first  order.  Sole  im- 
porters of  Barbezat’s  French  Iron 
Work, 


I NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
engravings  on  wood,  and  thre 
medium  8vo.  clot 


ATATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  : 

1 N mentary  Treatise,  by  Professor  DESCH, 


an 


DE8CHANEL,  of  Pi 

.uslated  and  Edited,  w ith  extensive  additions,  by  J.  D.  EVERETT. 
D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Queeu'f 
College,  Belfast. 

Published  also  separately,  in  Four  Parts,  limp  cloth,  4s.  6<L  each, 
Part  I.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  and  PNEUMATICS. 
Part  II.  HEAT. 

Part  III.  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 

Part  IV.  SOUND  and  LIGHT. 

•#*  This  work  is  used  as  a Text-book  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambrid; 
Universities,  and  in  the  Chief  Colleges  and  8cience  Classes  in  tl 
’■  ited  Kingdom  ; while  in  France  it  has  lieen  adopted  by  the  Mini 
of  Instruction  as  the  Text-book  for  Government  Schools. 

Loudon  : BLACKIE  4 SON,  Paternoster-buildings. 
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New  and  Revised  Edition,  price  2a  6i 


and  RELIGION. 

By  GEORGE  COMBE. 

Edinburgh  : MACLAC'HLAN  4 STEWART. 
London  ; SIMPK1N.  MARSHALL,  4 CO. 


A 


COMPREHENSIVE  SANITARY  LEGISLATION. 
By  HENRY  W.  RAMSEY,  M.D. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly  ; and  all  Booksellers. 


pu 


URSUANT  to  an  Order  of  the 


i the  Mat 


i Cause  wherein 


Court  of  Chancery,  made 

HENRY  CARTER,  deceased,  ana  i: 

CARTER,  an  Infant  under  the  age 

LOEBER,  her  next  Iriend,  are  Plaintins,  against  r.in  Ji-v  cam 
Defendant,  the  Creditors  of  Henry  Carter,  late  of  White  Posl-h 
Little  Ilford,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Builder,  deceased,  whodie< 
or  about  the  month  of  May.  1872,  are  on  or  before  the  30th  da 
SEPTEMBER.  1872,  to  send  by  post,  prepaid,  to  WILLIAM  ROBI 
PHILP,  ol  No.  G,  Pancras-lane,  in  the  City  of  London,  the  Solic 
of  Emma  Carter,  the  administratrix  of  the  said  Henry  Carter, 
eeased,  their  Christian  and  Surnames,  addresses  and  descriptii 
the  full  particulars  of  their  claims,  a statement  of  their  accou 
and  the  nature  of  the  securities  (if  any)  held  by  them.  Or  in  def; 
thereof  they  will  be  peremptorily  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Order.  Every  creditor  holding  any  security  is  to  produce  the  s 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  Richard  Malins,  at  his  Chambers, 
situated  No.  3.  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Middlesex,  on  MON- 
DAY, the  4th  day  of  NOVEMBER,  1872,  at  TWELVE  o'clock  , , 

being  the  time  appointed  lor  adjudicating  on  the  claims.  Dated  this  measurer,  and  estiinat 
14th  day  of  August,  1872. 

ALFRED  RAWLINSON,  Chief  Clerk. 

JOHN  RAE,  Plaintiffs'  Solicitor,  9,  Mincing-lane,  S.C. 


TY/TR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  0.1 

lYl  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR.  25,  Walbro* 
Loudon.— CALCULATIONS.  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES  preps 
for  IRON  CONSTRUCTIONS,  GASWORKS,  4c.  LEVELLING  a 
SURVEYING.  Professional  assistance  generally. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Q KETCH  DESIGNS  or  FINISHED  SET 

lO  of  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  carefully  prepared,  either  fr 
rough  sketches  or  instructions.  Terms  very  .moderate.— Addrt 
X.  Y.  40,  Great  Perey-street,  W.C. 

I EVENING  SCIENCE  LECTURES. 

LJ  Mr.  W.  J.  WILSON.  F.C.S.  will  commence  a COURSE 
THIRTY  LECTURES  on  Electricity.  Magnetism,  Light,  Heat, 
Sound,  at  the  BIRKBECK  INSTITUTION,  Southampton-buildin 
Chancery-lane,  on  MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER  30th.  at  EIGHT  o'clo 
to  be  continued  on  succeeding  Mondays  at  the  6auie  hour.  Fee 
the  Course,  7s.  Gd.—  For  Syllabus  of  Examinatious,  Prizes,  4c.  ap 
to  the  Librarian. 

WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  of  AR 

} V No.  72,  BOLSOVER-STREET.  W. 

Special  Life  Classes  for  Ladies,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Evenings 
21s.  per  quarter. 

Morning  and  Evening  Classes  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

7s.  6a.  to  309.  per  quarter. 

Lectures  on  Colour,  Desigu,  Geometry,  and  Perspective. 
Prospectuses  on  application  to  the  Head  Master. 

A MAHOGANY  fitted  CHEST 

JOINER'S  TOOLS,  all  of  the  best  quality,  by  Hill.  On 
Inn-road,  TO  BE  SOLD,  price  10!.  —Address,  Mr.  WEEKLEY, 
A dam-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

YITANTED,  in  the  principal  towns,  Persoi 

VV  haling  a good  connexion  among  Architects.  Contract* 
Builders,  and  Plasterers,  to  PROMOTE  the  introduction  of 
SELENITIC  MORTAR.— Address.  Secretary  of  the  Selenitic  Mo 
Company,  6 Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  Loudon,  S.E. 

"PARTNERSHIP.  — A most  favoura 

I opportunity  offers  itself  to  a Young  Gentleman  of  busl 

habits  with  a capital  of  1,0007.  One  connected  with  the  built 
trade  preferred.  Also  to  lake  management  of  wharf. —For  further 
ticulars,  apply  before  Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  by  letter 
B.  M.  94,  Burdett-road,  Mile-end,  E. 

WANTED,  a PARTNER,  with  500!. 

\ V take  a portion  of  the  management  of  a large  Building  E 
blishment,  Saw-mills,  and  Timber-yard.  He  must  understand  bi 
ing  in  all  its  branches.  The  present  managing  partner  is  not  ab 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  business.— Apply,  with  rc-fere 
to  A.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Kirkman,  Warwlck-laue,  Paternoster-! 
London. 

nno  SURVEYORS— A Gentleman  of  ex) 

JL  rieuee  as  a SURVEYOR  and  VALUER,  who  may  have  2, 
ready  for  investment,  at  6 per  cent,  on  fair  security,  can  recei 
PROPOSAL  for  BUSINESS,  leading  to  a large  and  progressive 
come.  The  proposition  will  bear  investigation.  Good  references  S' 
and  expected.— Address,  with  full  particulars,  and  naming  the  ami 
convenient  for  present  investment  to  SURVEYOR,  117,  Chono 
lane,  W.C. 

PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  hav* 

works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a V ACAI 
In  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords 
usual  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experien 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 

PUPIL. — VACANCY  for,  in  an  Archite* 

F Office.— A gentlemanly  Youth,  with  a taste  for  the  profess 
would  be  taken  on  advantageous  terms. —Address,  ARCHITECT 
No.  4.  Storey's  Gate,  St.  James's  Park,  S.W. 

PNGINEERS.— A practical  MECHAI 

Tj  CIAN  in  the  Stamping  Office  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Def 
ment  will  tie  SELECTED  by  Open  Competition  on  OC'TOBEf 
Salary  200!.  a year,  rising  by  20!.  a year  to  300!.  Persons  1 ■etwee 
and  30  years  of  age,  who  have  passed  witli  credit  through  the  va 
branches  of  a mechanical  engineer's  establishment,  will  be  eliglh 
compete. — Application  for  the  necessary  form  should  lie  made  at 
to  the  SECRETARY,  Civil  Service  Commissiou,  Cannon-row,  1 
minster. 

THOROUGH  of  OLDHAM.  — To  SI 

VEYORS.— WANTED,  in  the  Office  of  the  Borough 
veyor,  an  ASSISTANT,  who  innst  have  had  considerable  experien 
town  surveys,  and  be  well  acquainted  with  levelling.  Salary, 
per  annum.  Applications,  stating  age,  with  testimonials,  to  la 
warded  on  or  before  the  2nd  day  of  OCTOBER  next,  udilr 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Surveyors  Committee,  Town-hall.  Oldha 
By  order,  ANDREW  FOOTE,  Borough  Survey 

Town-hall,  Oldham,  September  20th,  1872. 

POROUGH  of  SALFORD.— BOROUd 

1)  ENGINEER  and  8UR VEYOR. — The  Corporation  of  Se 
require  the  SERVICES  of  a BOROUGH  ENGINEER  aud 
VEYOR.  He  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  i 
duties  of  his  office.  Salary,  600!.  a year.  A list  of  the  dut  ies  in 
had  from  the  Town  Clerk.  Town-hall.  Salford.  Application^ 
testimonials,  endorsed  "Application  for  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
sent  in  on  or  before  FRIDAY,  the  ilth  day  of  OCTOBER,  1872. 
order,  EDWIN  ANDREW,  Town  Cl* 

Town-hall,  Salford,  September  24th,  1872. 

AI /"ANTED,  an  APPRENTICE  to 

\ Y STONE  aud  WOOD  CARVING.— Address,  C.  P.  W.  ca 
Mr.  Burgh,  76,  Druinmond-street,  Eustou-square. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  as  GENERAL  MAN  AGEE 

YV  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN,  by  a practically-experienced 

energetic  Man.  Address,  8.  L.  No.  2,  Francis-street,  Chelsea,  8.' 

WANTED,  a Working  SHOP  FOREM. 

V Y Of  JOINERS,  well  up  in  setting  out  rods  anil  mauagemi 
‘ men.— Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  wages,  aud  length  of 
‘ rience,  and  if  can  give  good  references,  to  M.  T.  78,  Brixton-roao 

‘ -WANTED,  a good  WORKING  SHI 

YY  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  Must  be  well  up  in  settin 

1 work  and  converting  materials. — Address,  terms  and  how  previ 
^ employed,  to  A.  Z.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

J TO  MASONS. 

s."  AIT  ANTED,  a practical  Working  MAS( 

V V as  YARD  FOREMAN.  State  references  by  letter.— Ad 

1 YORK,  care  of  Mr.  James  Roberts,  Advertising  Agent,  19»,  • 
4 ditch,  opposite  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

WANTED,  by  a Builder  in  London 

V V a™*  BDILDEM  omiM -b.  . WW- 


correspond,  and  practical! 
general  muuagiug.  Hours,  Eight « 
J,..-.  State  age.  salary,  last  employer,  and  references.— At- 
No.  179,  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 
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What  are  we  Doing  for  Public  Health  ? 


N the  7th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, now  expired, — that  is 
to  say,  within  twenty-eight 
days  after  the  passing  of 
the  “Act  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  Public 
Health,”  which  bears  date 
10th  August,  1872, — it  was 
enacted  by  clause  6 of  that 
measure,  that  “ the  first 
meeting  of  a sanitary 
authority  under  this  Act 
shall  be  held  j or,”  it  adds, 
“at  such  other  time  as 
may  be  directed  by  order 
of  the  Local  Government 
Board.” 

We  have  failed  to  notice 
accounts  of  these  important 
contemporaneous  meetings 
of  the  new  local  authorities. 
One  remarkable  exception, 
recorded  in  our  pages  on 
the  21st  ult.,  serves  but 
to  prove  the  rule.  The 
question  arises,  how  was  the  provision  to  be 
enforced  ? In  what  practical  manner  are  the 
inhabitants  of  every  or  of  any  sanitary  district, 
urban  or  rural,  drained  or  undrained,  improved 
or  unimproved,  really  affected  by  the  passing  of 
the  law  ? 

Remembering  the  extreme  degree  of  interest 
that  was  developed  in  many  instances  by  the 
election  of  members  of  the  school  boards,  on  the 
passing  of  the  Educational  Act  of  1871,  it  strikes 
us  as  somewhat  ominous  that  hardly  a single 
sound  should  have  fallen  on  the  public  ear  as  to 
the  proceedings  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  7th 
of  September.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  educa- 
tion boards  were  new  creations,  and  that  the 
sanitary  boards  are  but  the  old  union  or  borough 
authorities,  with  powers  that  are  not  new, 
although  they  are  transferred  or  concentrated. 
But  that  consideration  hardly  tends  to  increase 
confidence  in  the  unreported  activity  of  the  sani- 
tary movement. 

It  will  be  evident  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  either  consulted  the  abstracts  given  in  our 
own  pages,  or  studied  the  actual  words  of  the 
Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  public  health, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  the  past  session,  that 
general  sanitary  reform  is  as  yet  only  in  what 
may  be  called  a permissive  state.  We  cannot 
even  see  in  the  new  law  such  a machinery  for 
individual  action  as  was  proposed  in  what,  by  a 
remarkable  distortion  of  the  English  language, 
was  spoken  of  as  the  “permissive  prohibitory” 
condition,  with  reference  to  another  class  of 
reform.  The  one  sole  element  which  is  provided 
by  the  Bill  to  spur,  or  to  check,  the  action  of 
the  new  Board,  is  the  authorised  interference  of 
the  Government  inspector.  But  this,  also,  is 
only  penmssive.  It  is  not  even  promised.  There 
is  no  method  provided  by  which  a medical  man 
or  other  person  deeply  interested  in  the  health 
of  a district,  can  readily  grease  the  wheels  of 
the  slumbering  law,  or  call  the  attention,  except 
as  a matter  of  personal  favour  and  responsibility, 
of  an  inspector  to  even  the  most  urgent  danger. 

It  must  be  clear,  and  can  hardly  be  too  loudly 
urged,  that  the  Administration  has  thus  incurred 
a large  amount  of  serious  responsibility.  We 
shall  not  be  accused  of  making  any  querulous  or 
hasty  complaint.  We  urged  our  friends  to 


support  the  small  measure  for  which  alone  time 
was  found.  We  did  not  carry  with  us  the  full 
sympathy  of  some  of  the  oldest  supporters  of 
sanitary  reform  in  thus  urging  that  half  a loaf 
was  better  than  no  bread.  But  we  felt  that 
there  were  certain  conditions  which  limited  the 
possibility  of  action.  It  was  certain  that  time 
would  not  be  given  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
considering  the  work  actually  before  it,  adequate 
to  allow  of  the  consolidation  of  the  law  during 
the  session  of  1872.  And  it  was  also  clear,  to 
our  view,  that  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
Minister  fully  aware  of  its  primary  importance, 
able  and  willing  to  grasp  the  question  with  a 
masterly  hand,  and  not  unconscious  of  the  ulti- 
mate fame  that  would  attach  to  the  successful 
combating  of  the  two  master  evils  of  poverty 
and  disease. 

But  the  more  confidence  has  been  placed  in 
the  wisdom  and  the  energy  of  the  Government ; 
the  more  readily  the  House  of  Commons  passed 
the  stump  of  the  Bill ; the  more  hopefully 
sanitary  reformers,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
looked  for  the  beneficent  development  of  the  one 
active  element  of  the  measure,  the  power  of  in- 
spection, set  in  motion  by  the  Administration, — 
the  more  necessary  is  it  to  watch  the  commence- 
ment of  this  activity.  There  is  one  alternative 
clause,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  first  paragraph, 
jmder  the  shelter  of  which  we  very  strongly 
suspect  that  the  greater  part  of  the  new  district 
authorities  are  taking  a convenient  slumber. 
‘‘  Or,”  says  the  Act,  “ or — at  such  other  time  as 
may  be  directed  by  order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.”  Is  the  care  of  the  health  of  the 
country  waiting  for  the  construing  of  a legal 
sentence  ? 

It  is  past  question  that  if  the  various  local 
authoi-ities,  urban  and  rural,  to  whom,  under  a new 
name,  the  exercise  of  already  existing  powers 
has  been  attributed,  had  felt  any  real  desire  to 
take  care  of  the  public  health,  they  had  abun- 
dant means  of  showing  their  disposition  before 
the  passing  of  the  Bill.  But  it  is  notorious,  and 
it  is  to  a great  extent  natural,  that  the  reduction, 
or  at  all  events  the  non -increase,  of  local  taxa- 
tion, is"  the  main  motive  that  actuates  many 
members  of  these  Boards.  To  call  a man  a 
sanitary  authority,  instead  of  a burgess  or  a 
guardian,  will  not  instil  into  his  mind  one  grain 
more  of  that  dread  of  pestilence  which  is  the 
ultimate  motive  power  as  to  sanitary  measures. 
Dread  of  rates,  which  are  a tangible  evil,  will, 
in  the  minds  of  nine-tenths  of  the  new  autho- 
rities, assume  a much  more  positive  form  than 
dread  of  fever,  of  cholera,  or  of  consumption. 

This  great,  ugly  fact  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  framers  of  the  original  Bill.  A complete 
organisation  was  apparently  contemplated  by 
its  provisions, — which  is,  indeed,  possible  under 
those  of  the  present  Act,  but  which  is  far  less 
probable, — which,  in  fact,  has  become  highly 
improbable, — except  from  centrifugal  pressure. 
Thus,  the  Bill  says,  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  urban  sanitary  authority,  from  and  after 
the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act,  to  appoint  a medical 
officer  of  health.”  As  far  as  we  can  understand 
the  language  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  we  appre- 
hend that  tins  meant  that  such  officers  were  to 
be  appointed  at  the  end  of  three  months  from 
the  passing  of  the  Bill ; that  is,  the  Act  being 
dated  the  10th  of  August,  every  district  of 
England  was  to  have  its  proper  medical  officer  by 
the  10th  of  November.  But  what  says  the  Act  ? 

“ It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  authority  to 
appoint  from  time  to  time  an  officer.”  When 
does  that  render  action  imperative  ? We  are 
fully  aware  that  while  the  words  of  clauses  are 
liable  to  be  “amended”  by  every  one  of  the 
656  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no 
minister  is  altogether  responsible  for  verbal 
changes  of  this  nature,  however  important  they 
may  be.  Still  it  is  highly  necessary  to  look  the 
actual  fact  in  the  face. 


A body  of  medical  officers,  spread  over  the 
country,  must  consist  of  men  subject  to  the 
infirmities  of  humanity,  and  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  its  lower  motives.  That  they  may 
be,  and  we  believe  as  a rule  are,  far  more  readily 
influenced  by  the  best  and  noblest  motives,  is 
our  unfeigned  belief,  founded  on  a more  than 
ordinarily  extensive  acquaintance, — that  is  to 
say,  compulsory  acquaintance, — with  physicians 
and  general  practitioners  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland.  But  in  all  legislative  measures  we 
ought  in  wisdom  to  regard  the  motives  of  self- 
interest  rather  than  those  which  are  dis- 
interested. 

In  this  case,  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement 
depends  upon  the  propriety  with  which  the 
term  “body”  can  be  used.  If  measures  are 
taken  for  establishing  a common  bond  among 
these  medical  officers ; if,  by  quarterly  meetings, 
by  being  required  regularly  to  report  to  a supe- 
rior medical  authority,  or  by  any  other  form  of 
mutually  informing  and  supporting  action,  an 
esprit  de  corps  be  encouraged,  we  shall  have 
established  a very  efficient  medical  police,  and 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  lay  its  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  country. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  nothing  but  the 
appointment  of  a medical  officer,  quite  isolated 
from  his  brothers,  under  the  sole  authority  of 
the  local  board, — we  do  not  say  that  there  is  one 
who  will  not  do  his  duty,  but  we  do  say  that,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  duty  will  conflict  with 
his  interest. 

On  the  plain  words  of  the  Act,  then,  the 
appointment  of  a medical  officer  is  left  much  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  ratepayers, — a rate 
regulation ; and  his  post,  when  he  is  appointed, 
is  one  in  which  he  has  more  encouragement  to 
do  nothing  than  to  exert  himself. 

While  one  of  the  branches  of  the  care  of 
public  health, — that  is  to  say,  medical  inspec- 
ion, — is  thus  so  far  from  being  placed  on  a 
thoroughly  efficient  footing,  what  are  we  to  say 
as  to  the  other,  and  not  less  important,  part, — 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  case  ? The  aid  of  the 
doctor  is,  to  a limited  extent,  invited,  but 
nothing  is  said  as  to  that  of  the  engineer. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  medical  officers  of 
health  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  mechanical 
education  which  should  fit  them  to  be  removers 
as  well  as  inspectors  of  nuisances.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  our  urban  districts  the  question  of 
sewering  is  assuming  every  year  fresh  import- 
ance. The  question  is  one  within  the  province 
of  the  engineer.  It  is  exactly  one  of  those 
questions  which  most  loudly  demand  thorough 
and  effective  superintendence  by  men  specially 
educated  and  accustomed  to  the  subject.  It  is 
so  from  its  very  simplicity,  as  well  as  from  its 
wide  range.  If  a man  wants  to  make  his  will, 
he  sends  (if  he  has  common  sense)  for  a lawyer. 
If  he  has  to  grapple  with  an  attack  of  disease, 
he  sends  for  a doctor.  But  if  he  wants  to  put  in 
a drain,  or  if  his  house  becomes  pervaded  with 
noxious  gas,  he  does  not  send  for  an  engineer. 
He  thinks  any  one  can  put  in  a drain-pipe, — at 
all  events,  the  builder’s  men  may  be  trusted  to 
do  so.  The  subject  is  uninviting  in  every  way 
Cost  is  deferred, — that  is  to  say,  money  cost, — as 
long  as  possible  ; and  then  the  cheapest  rule-of. 
thumb  man  is  set  to  work.  It  is  Buch  a trifle, — 
a rain-water  pipe  that  has  a close,  unpleasant 
smell  proceeding  from  it, — mere  fancy,  perhaps, 
or  disagreeable,  indeed,  yesterday,  but  not  per- 
ceptible to-day ; when,  moreover,  pater-familias 
has  a slight  cold.  A trifle,  no  doubt ; and  so  is 
the  death  of  a child  a trifle, — to  the  Registrar. 
General.  It  is  only  one  unit  in  that  grim  sum 
which  he  is  perpetually  adding  up.  But  what  is 
it  to  the  parents  P Even  so  the  amateur  drainer 
or  non-drainer  of  his  own  house  may  be  the 
sower,— as  we  have  only  very  recently  seen  to 
be  the  case  in  India, — of  the  fertile  seeds  of  a 
disease  that  Bhall  devastate  a province. 

The  engineering  inspector  is  a man  as  neces- 
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aary  to  the  health  of  the  country  as  the  medical 
inspector.  The  latter  is  the  eye  (and  indeed  the 
nose),  the  former  is  the  hand.  We  are  not 
arguing  that  it  needs  the  presence  of  a Brunei 
to  lay  down  every  drain-pipe,  or  even  to  super- 
tend  the  outfall  of  every  town.  But  we  do 
insist  that  each  and  every  link  in  the  great 
water  circulation  of  the  country  should  be  closed 
only  by  hands  amenable  to  educated  superin- 
tendence ; that  there  should  be  an  officer  respon- 
sible for  the  sanitary  engineering  of  every 
district, — one  to  whom  the  builder  and  the 
negligent  or  ignorant  creator  of  a nuisance 
should  be  responsible ; or  at  least  a man  who 
should,  as  'a  matter  of  duty,  set  in  motion  the 
remedies  provided  by  law. 

As  we  rise  from  the  very  smallest  details  of 
the  daily  service  of  our  domestic  water  supply 
and  sewage  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions 
whichj  are  now  pressing  for  solution  in  every 
urban  district  in  England,  the  need,  not  only  of 
local  surveyors,  but  of  some  method  of  com- 
bining the  local  information,  and  of  making  any 
engineering  district  that  is  planned  or  carried 
out  subservient  to  the  thorough  drainage  and 
sanitary,  as  well  as  economical,  distribution  of 
the  water  supply  of  the  whole  kingdom,  becomes 
more  imperative.  Powers  are  given  by  the  new 
Act  to  enable  one  local  district  to  drain,  by  mutual 
agreement,  into  the  carriers  of  another.  Such 
an  arrangement,  instead  of  being  facilitated, 
ought  to  be  rigidly  forbidden  by  the  law,  except 
on  proof  that  the  drainage  of  the  recipient,  as 
well  as  of  the  contributing,  district  was  not  only 
adequate,  but  so  laid  down  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  ultimate  drainage  of  the  whole  country 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  No  one  can  have 
any  practical  acquaintance  with  such  woi'ks  as, 
for  example,  the  carrying  of  a railway  through 
a town,  without  becoming"aware  of  the  extreme 
complexity,  cost,  and  danger  to  health  that  are 
incurred  by  the  ill-considered  location  of  drains. 
That  their  cost  is  thrown  away  is  the  least  evil. 
Every  _drain  that  is  not  built  with  a proper 
relation  (intentional  or  not)  to  the  general 


ham,  played  like  a shuttle-cock  between  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
What  shall  we  say  to  the  experiments  at  Bishop’s 
Stortford,  where  acres  of  country  are  subjected 
to  the  play  of  permanent  fountains  of  sewage 
water,  roughly  filtered  through  faggots,  and  con- 
ducted through  a system  of  pipes  which,  not  to 
mention  any  other  objection,  involves  a cost  of 
thirty  shillings  per  acre  per  annum  for  interest 
alone ! 

Again,  in  criticising  the  Bishop’s  Stortford  pro- 
cess, a writer,  evidently  not  new  to  the  subject, 
urges  that  it  is  from  its  mineral  contents  that 
sewage  derives  almost  its  sole  agricultural  value. 
In  the  estimated  theoretical  value  of  2s.  per 
ton,  ascribed  to  ordinary  town  sewage,  undiluted 
by  storm  water,  half  is  set  down  to  the  value  of 
the  organic  matter,  which  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical investigators  of  the  subject  proposes  to 
bum — a step  that,  at  all  events,  will  make  sure 
that  it  shall  not  propagate.  This  organic  matter 
constitutes  4'6  per  cent,  of  the  undiluted  sewage 
poison.  Of  the  remaining  matters,  chemical 
analysis  gives  T8  per  cent,  of  gaseous  to  only  '7 
per  cent,  of  mineral  elements.  The  latter  includes 
soda,  potash,  lime,  manganese,  silicon,  phospho- 
rus, sulphur,  [oxide  of’  iron,  and  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  mineral  ingredients  of  the  sewage, 
therefore,  other  than  those  which  exist  in  the 
form  of  soluble  salts,  must  be  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  road-scrapings  and  other  detritus 
brought  down  by  the  storm  waters.  The  exces- 
sive cost  and  cumbersomeness  of  conveying 
matter  of  this  kind  to  the  fields,  by  mixing  it 
with  sewage,  need  hardly  bo  pointed  out.  In 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  of  the  thousand 
schemes  proposed  for  extracting  gold  from  our 
drainage,  that  will  stand  before  the  pitiless 
logic  of  arithmetic.  The  great  demand  of  agri- 
culture is  for  concentrated,  portable  manure. 
The  mode  generally  adopted  in  conveying  sewage 
to  the  land,  commences  with  diluting  it.to  an  un- 
manageable degree,  and  often  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that,  by  adding  other  matters,  we 
are  adding  to  the  value  more  than  we  do  to  the 


case.  Every  sanitary  reformer  is  looking 
anxiously  for  the  sight  of  an  action  that  shall 
begin  at  the  beginning,  by  organising  the 
medical  and  the  engineering  system  to  which 
the  whole  country  has  to  conform.  Isolated 
action,  in  this  case,  is  worse  than  idle  j for  it 
may  clash  with  systematic  action.  Every  oppo- 
nent of  sanitary  movements  will  rub  his  hands, 
and  do  nothing.  Right  or  wrong,  tho  country  is 
looking  to  the  Government  for  the  signal.  That 
extreme  constitutional  delicacy  which  has  so 
often  hampered  efficient  action,  is  out  of  place 
in  view  of  a great  danger  and  a great  difficulty. 
We  trust  that  the  Government  will  feel  that  the 
general  consent  of  the  country  will  strengthen 
their  hands  in  a prompt,  efficient,  and  well- 
advised  treatment  of  a problem  which  is  medical 
in  its  indications,  but  engineering  in  its  practical 
treatment.  Happily,  this  vital  question  has  not 
hitherto  been  seized  upon  as  a party  question. 
England  is  in  earnest  about  it.  The  proof  of 
science  has  been  said  to  be  the  power  of  pre- 
diction. This  has,  indeed,  been  mainly  confined 
to  astronomy.  Our  readers  will  have  seen,  in 
the  marked  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  a proof  that 
engineering  science  is  not  altogether  to  be 
excluded  frum  the  category  of  predictive  know- 
ledge. It  remains  dependent  on  the  fact  whether 
the  machinery  for  improving  the  public  health 
be  based,  from  the  beginning,  on  sound  engi- 
neering science  or  not,  whether  the  Act  of  1872 
shall  prove  a wise  step  in  the  path  of  civilisation, 
or  a deplorable  failure. 


system  of  ultimate  effectual  drainage  of  tho  [ cost,  the  very  reverse  being  generally  the  case, 
district  .in  which  it  is  situated,  is  a source  of  Hero  again  the  whole  country  is  looking  for 

expense,  of  delay,  and  of  danger.  And  as  | guidance  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt, 

water  will  not  wait,  and  commutated  supplies  The  town  clerk  of  Canterbury,  referred  to  in 
work  their  own  means  of  exit,  the  importance  our  recent  number,  may  no  doubt  be  taken  as  a 
that  a thoroughly  scientific  direction,  in  the  first  fair  representative  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
instance,  should  be  given  to  every  sanitary  work,  new  sanitary  authorities.  He  was  in  doubt  as 
is  paramount.  Iu  fact,  efficient  engineering  J to  the  necessity  of  calling  a meeting,  on  which 

inspection  is  a want  in  every  way  as  urgent  as  point  he  took  the  safe  side.  “ He  did  not 


efficient  medical  inspection. 


j anticipate  that  there  would  be  anything  to  do.” 


What  do  we  see  throughout  the  country  ? | He  waited  for  the  regulations  of  the  Local 


Puzzle  and  alarm.  Costly  experiments,  con- 
ducted everywhere  on  the  most  gigantic  scale, 
because  primary  principles  have  not  been  laid 
down  in  the  first  instance.  The  costly  sewerage 
of  Liverpool,  on  which  so  much  skill  and  money 
hii.a  been  expended  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century,  relies  on  the  swift  current  of  the 
Mersey  for  its  outfall.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  Mersey  has  a bar.  It  must  also  be 
noted  that  the  death-rate  of  Liverpool  is  still  the 
highest  in  England,  being  equal  to  that  of  Man- 
chester, and  nearly  a sixth  higher  than  that  of 
London ; while  the  infant  mortality  of  that 
borough  presents  the  frightful  proportion  of  39 
per  cent,  (not  per  thousand)  in  the  first  year 
after  birth ! Is  the  question  of  the  disposal  of 
the  sewage  of  London  settled  ? What  says  the 
Government  inspector,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  his 
Report  upon  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  or  other- 
wise of  certain  Allegations  contained  in  a Me- 
morial from  the  Yicar  and  other  Inhabitants  of 
Barking,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  calling  Atten- 
tion to  the  Pollution  of  the  River  Thames  by  the 
Discharge  of  Sewage  through  the  Northern  Main 
Outfall  Sewer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works”?  The  memorialists  “ call  attention  to 
the  present  dangerous  condition  of  the  river 
Thames — dangerous  alike  to  navigation  and  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barking,  and  of 
all  the  populous  and  industrial  towns  below 
London,  consequent  upon  the  concentrated  dis- 
charge of  sewage  through  the  main  outfall  sewers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.”  Mr.  Raw- 
linson  reports  that  “ the  allegations  in  the  me- 
morial have  been  only  partially  proven  ; ” that 
" the  Metropolitan  Board  have  objected  to  the 
admission  of  sewage  into  the  Thames  from 
towns  above  London,  and  therefore  inferentially 
justify  the  objections  to  river  pollution  below 
London ;”  that  the  river  Thames  is  polluted  by 
metropolitan  sewage,  and  that  that  pollution  may 
be  prevented.  There  is  a world  of  menace  in 
Mr.  Rawlinson’s  very  temperate  and  judicial 
report,  sentences  of  which  only  we  extract. 


Government  Board.  Wo  re-read  the  Act  with 
care,  to  discover  tho  cause  of  this  hesitation. 
We  could  find  nothing  to  justify  it.  But  here 
is  a fresh  and  a most  significant  proof  of  how 
patiently  the  country  is  awaiting  the  initiative 
of  the  Administration. 

Again,  the  omission  from  the  Act  of  the  pro- 
hibitory and  penal  clauses  contained  in  the  Bill 
is  a matter  that  throws  a great  onus  on  the  Local 
Government  Board.  By  this  insertion  in  the 
Bill  it  is  plain  that  it  was  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  the  Government  that  they  were  necessary. 
Their  withdrawal  from  the  Act  was  in  conse- 
quence of  want  of  time  for  full  discussion  of  the 
measure.  But  the  fact  renders  it  all  the  more 
intelligible  how  the  country  is  looking  to  the 
Government  for  a vigorous  and  comprehensive 
initiative.  Had  the  original  Bill  passed,  and 
proved  ineffective,  ministers  would  have  been 
fully  justified  in  waiting  till  they  could  refer  the 
matter  afresh  to  Parliament.  But  not  so  as  it 
is.  The  real  gist  of  the  matter  is  this.  The 
Government  said,  in  effect,  “ We  have  no  time 
this  session  to  do  more  than  enable  local  action 
to  commence.  We  have  a definite  plan  of  our 
own.  We  require  some  time  to  complete  our 
organisation.  But  we  take  power,  vague  but 
comprehensive,  to  enable  us  to  organise.  With 
the  inspectors  to  whom  you  give  powers  by 
clause  15,  we  shall  quietly,  rapidly,  and  tho- 
roughly block  out  the  normal  plan  for  the  entire 
country.  See  what  our  organisation  is,  and  we 
will  come  to  you  again,  when  you  have  more 
leisure,  to  consolidate  the  law.” 

Such,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  was  the 
understanding  with  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed,  without  hesitation,  the  measure  of 
last  session.  Such,  we  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  is  the  expectation  of  the  country.  Par- 
! liament  has  intrusted  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
j Health  a power  all  the  more  complete  from  the 
i vague  terms  in  which  it  is  accorded.  The  public 
i expect  to  see  this  power  in  visible,  effective, 
beneficent  action.  Every  day  adds  complexity, 


What  is  the  spectacle  presented  by  Binning- 1 delay,  cost,  loss  of  life,  to  the  difficulties  of  the 


NEWS  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

The  clearance  of  the  congeries  of  densely, 
packed  houses  to  the  north-east  of  the  High- 
street  in  order  to  form  the  new  thoroughfare,  to 
be  called  Jeffrey- street,  is  nearly  completed,  and 
from  amidst  the  mass  of  ddbris  appeal's  the 
substitute  for  the  ancient  Trinity  College 
Church,  like  “ the  new  moon  with  the  old  one  in 
its  arms.”  So  far  as  at  present  appears,  the 
amalgamation  of  part  of  the  ancient  structure 
with  the  new  work  is  not  particularly  happy. 

In  connexion  with  the  city  improvements,  the 
lofty  gable  which  surmounted  the  piazza  at  the 
north  end  of  Blackfriars-street  has  had  to  be 
pulled  down,  owing  to  defective  construction ; • 
and  a movement  is  on  foot  to  have  the  piazza 
done  away  with  altogether. 

The  centre  portion  of  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art  is  now  finished  so  far  as  regards  tho 
stonework.  To  complete  the  facade,  the  west 
wing  is  still  awanting.  The  portion  just  erected 
embraces  the  central  entrance,  consisting  of 
three  lofty  arches.  Keystones  have  been  used 
in  these  arches,  and  the  spandrels  are  panelled, 
which  imparts  to  this  part  of  the  building  a 
different  character  from  the  remainder,  where 
such  features  are  not  used.  If  we  mistake  not, 
the  original  design  has  been  departed  from, 
and  it  would  have  been  better  had  it  been 
adhered  to. 

Tho  restoration  of  the  choir  of  St.  Giles’s  is 
being  rapidly  pushed  on  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  William  Hay,  and  it  is  expected 
that  operations  will  be  completed  in  the  course 
of  next  month.  The  stonework  seems  to  have 
been  of  an  inferior  description,  necessitating  a 
more  liberal  use  of  cement  than  is  desirable. 
Now  that  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  interior 
as  an  architectural  work,  it  strikes  us  as  greatly 
inferior  to  many  others  of  the  ancient  churches 
in  Scotland.  The  arcade,  with  its  octagonal 
shafts,  is  heavy,  and  the  clearstory  very  bald  ; 
but  in  a city  having  so  few  ecclesiastical  remains, 
it  is  deserving  of  careful  preservation. 

The  competition  for  the  new  Apostolic  Church 
to  be  erected  in  East  London-street,  which  we 
referred  to  in  a former  notice,  has  been  decided 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh. 
The  design,  according  to  the  instructions,  is 
Norman  in  style,  and  consists  of  a spacious  nave 
in  tho  form  of  a double  cube,  with  an  unusually 
deep  chancel,  terminated  by  an  apse.  The 
chancel  is  flanked  by  aisles,  in  one  of  which  is 
to  be  placed  the  choir  organ ; and  the  other, 
which  terminates  in  an  apse,  is  to  be  used  as  a 
chapel.  The  grand  organ  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
gallery  in  the  tower,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  west  elevation ; under  this  is  the  main 
entrance,  from  which  diverge  passages  leading 
to  the  baptistery  on  the  right,  and  a hall  to  the 
left.  The  window  lights  of  the  nave  are  placed 
well  up  from  the  floor,  and  slender  attached 
shafts  run  up  between  them  to  support  the 
beams  of  an  open-timber  roof  of  very  simple 
, character.  Severity  and  dignity  of  effect  have 
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been  aimed  at,  and,  if  carried  ont  in  its  entirety, 
tbe  building  will  form  a marked  feature  in  the 
city. 

Messrs.  Macgibbon  & Ross  are  the  successful 
competitors  for  the  new  Free  Church  at  Morning- 
side,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
3,000Z. 

A hall  in  connexion  with  a new  United  Pres- 
byterian church  in  London-road,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Starfortli,  has  just  been  completed. 
The  site  of  the  church  is  occupied  by  a tempo- 
rary one,  and  the  congregation  will  use  the  hall 
as  their  place  of  worship  till  the  permanent 
church  is  completed. 

In  Grove -street  a new  mission-house,  with 
small  chapel  in  the  rear,  in  connexion  with  the 
Barclay  Church,  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  George  Beattie  & Son.  It  is 
a heavy  example  of  the  chamfer  and  splay 
Gothic  sort. 

On  the  sloping  bank  to  the  south  of  the  Castle 
new  quarters  for  married  soldiers  are  to  be 
erected,  at  a cost  of  8,000Z.  The  building  is  to 
be  three  stories  in  height  and  280  ft.  in  length, 
similar  to  what  is  usually  produced  as  artizans’ 
dwellings.  Each  couple  will  be  provided  with  a 
room  16  ft.  by  14  ft.,  aud  other  conveniences  are 
supplied  for  the  general  use  of  the  inmates. 

On  the  east  side  of  St.  Giles-street,  new  pre- 
mises are  being  erected  for  the  Edinburgh 
Courant  newspaper,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
David  Bryce.  The  design  is  a highly  ornamental 
one,  in  the  Scottish  domestic  style  of  street 
architecture.  The  windows  of  the  first  floor  are 
richly  decorated  in  a quaint  manner,  and  the 
Bky-line  is  broken  by  gables  and  moulded 
chimney-shafts. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Merchant  Company’s 
School,  in  Archibald-place,  a hall  for  lectures, 
exhibitions,  and  examinations  is  to  be  erected  in 
harmony  with  the  classical  design  of  the  school. 

The  erection  of  the  new  Royal  Infirmary  is 
proceeding  in  a very  languid  manner.  The  base- 
ments  of  all  the  pavilions,  twelve  in  number, 
have  been  contracted  for  and  are  nearly  com- 
pleted, but  it  is  said  that  the  funds  in  hand  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  superstructure 
of  all  of  them.  If  such  is  really  the  case,  the 
wiser  course  to  have  followed  would  have  been 
to  complete  only  such  a number  of  the  pavilions 
as  the  funds  allowed.  The  present  state  of  the 
matter  does  not  appear  satisfactory  in  any  sense ; 
for,  from  the  disposal  of  the  building,  we  do 
not  anticipate  that  the  architectural  effect  will 
be  happy. 

The  very  picturesque  statue  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone, the  African  traveller,  by  Mr.  D.  0.  Hi?l 
of  which  wo  gave  a description  at  the  time  it 
was  exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  is  now  exciting  some  attention. 
Propositions  are  broached  for  producing  it  in 
bronze  both  for  this  country  and  America.  It 
would  form  a marked  contrast  to  the  generality 
of  public  statues  now  produced,  the  costume  and 
general  treatment  being  very  unlike  the  usual 
conventional  style  of  such. 

Tho  sketches  by  the  selected  sculptors  for  the 
statues  to  be  placed  in  the  Scott  Monument  have 
been  examined,  and  half-sized  models  have  been 
ordered  for  the  approval  of  the  committee.  In 
addition  to  the  statues  already  ordered,  Mr. 
Currie,  of  Daraich,  is  commissioned  to  prepare 
a statue  of  “ Old  Mortality.” 

No  decision  has  yet  been  declared  regarding 
the  cathedral  designs.  We  have  received  state” 
ments  of  odd  gossip  on  the  spot,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  print  them. 


NEW  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS,  EDINBURGH. 

The  new  School  of  Arts,  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  is  to  be  laid  with  full  Masonic  honours 
on  the  9th  of  October,  Btands  in  the  centre  o i 
Chambers-street,  now  being  opened  up  by  the 
Improvements  Trustees,  and  is  immediately 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  Industrial  Museum. 
It  will  thus  form  a prominent  feature  of  the 
north  side  of  the  street,  and  the  site  seems  in 
every  respect  peculiarly  suitable  for  what  has 
long  been  looked  upon  as  the  firmly-established 
technical  college  for  the  working  classes  in 
Edinburgh.  Its  close  proximity  to  the  various 
collections  connected  with  art-manufacture  form- 
ing the  Industrial  Museum,  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  of  much  advantage,  both  to 
teachers  and  students,  in  illustration  of  the 
lectures  and  classes  of  the  Institution ; and,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  this,  we  think,  makes  the  site 
selected  a very  fortunate  one  for  the  purpose. 

The  School  of  Arts  has  been  in  full  prosperity 


and  success  for  upwards  of  half  a century,  and 
its  reputation  is  at  this  moment  higher  than  it 
ever  was  before.  Indeed,  it  has  gradually 
developed  itself  into  a great  and  valuable  national 
institution,  with  every  reason  to  anticipate  that 
when  this  new  building  is  opened  it  will  enter 
upon  a still  higher  and  more  extended  sphere  of 
usefulness  aud  prosperity  than  it  has  hitherto 
enjoyed,  great  as  that  has  been. 

The  building  being  at  the  west  side  of  the 
extended  open  space  in  front  of  the  centre  com- 
partment of  the  Industrial  Museum,  has  the 
advantage  of  a front  both  to  the  south  and  the 
east.  The  south,  or  Chambers-street  front,  is 
rusticated  on  the  ground-floor,  having  balusters 
under  the  first-floor  windows.  The  first-floor 
windows  have  architraves,  trusses,  and  cornices, 
except  in  the  west  pavilion,  where  the  building 
goes  up  an  additional  story,  ornamented  with 
pilasters  at  each  side  and  decorated  windows. 

Over  the  first  floor  is  the  main  cornice,  having 
dormer  windows  over,  which  are  intended  as  a 
feature  in  fighting  a richly-decorated  cove  in  the 
larger  lecture-hall. 

There  is  a projecting  porch  at  the  main 
entrance  under  the  pavilion  at  the  west  end,  a 
novel  and  effective  feature  of  which  is  the  statue 
of  James  Watt,  removed  from  Adam  - square, 
which  will  sufficiently  mark  the  building  as  the 
Watt  Institution,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
be  a thoroughly  appropriate  feature  of  the  School 
of  Arts. 

The  great  entrance  at  the  west  end  is  by  a 
hall  and  staircase  leading  to  the  various 
lecture-halls  and  class-rooms.  The  whole  is 
spacious,  and  well  suited  for  what  is  now  re- 
quired ; and,  indeed,  ample  for  what  may  be 
anticipated  as  the  wants  of  the  Institution  for 
many  years. 

There  is  a lecture-hall,  58  ft.  by  33  ft. ; and  a 
smaller  one,  34  ft.  by  33  ft. ; with  a chemical 
class-room,  33  ft.  by  23  ft. ; and  also  a chemical 
laboratory  and  apparatus-room  for  mechanical 
philosophy.  The  other  class-rooms  are  also  of 
ample  size  for  their  respective  purposes ; and 
there  are  a library,  directors’  room,  master’s 
private  room,  with  all  the  minor  accommodation 
for  lavatories,  &c.,  and  a keeper’s  house. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  David  Rhind,  Edinburgh ; 
and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  David  Suther- 
land & Son,  Edinburgh. 


POLLUTION  OF  THE  RIVERS  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Dr.  Franklakd  and  Mr.  Morton,  who,  since 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Denison,  form  the 
commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers,  have 
given  their  report  on  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  dated 
June  29th,  1872. 

The  Tay,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  and  some  other 
rivers,  are  purer  than  the  standard  recommended 
by  themselves  as  a test  of  non-pollution;  but 
the  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  the  Irvine,  the  Esk,  the 
Water  of  Leith,  and  the  Almond,  with  their 
tributaries,  are  very  much  fouled.  The  water- 
shed which  divides  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  from 
that  of  the  Clyde  runs  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  throws  the  Tweed  waters  into  the  North 
Sea,  and  the  Clyde  waters  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  Tweed  basin  is  in  shape  a somewhat 
rounded  oblong  area,  containing  1,870  square 
miles.  “ From  its  edge,  on  all  sides,  inwards, 
there  is  a wide  margin  of  grassy  hills,  many  of 
them  upwards  of  2,000  ft.  high,  occupying  a 
large  proportion  of  its  surface.  Unbroken 
slopes  of  green,  for  the  most  part  above  human 
habitation,  constitute  the  very  ideal  gathering, 
ground  for  the  water-supply  of  towns ; and  the 
pastoral  regions  of  the  Cheviots  on  the  south, 
the  hills  surrounding  Biggar  on  the  west,  and 
the  Lammermuirs  upon  the  north,  send  the 
abundant  rainfall  of  those  upland  districts, 
almost  as  pure  as  they  receive  it,  into  the  Tweed 
and  its  tributaries.  Below  the  margin  of  these 
grassy  uplands  there  are,  indeed,  extensive 
cultivated  tracts ; but  these  are  occupied  by  a 
comparatively  scanty  agricultural  population, 
and  the  rainfall  on  them  is  but  little  fouled 
on  its  way  to  the  drainage-channels  of  the  dis- 
trict.” These  two  areas,  together,  form  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  area,  and  the  water 
flowing  from  it  is  represented  as  free  from  pol- 
lution ; but  the  lower  third  portion,  occupied  by 
the  manufacturing  towns,  is  very  bad.  The 
Commissioners  say  that,  notwithstanding  the 
obviousness  of  the  change  in  the  waters  of  the 
Tweed  ensuing  immediately  on  their  passage 


through  or  near  the  manufacturing  towns,  some 
attempt  was  made  by  the  manufacturers  to 
attribute  the  altered  condition  of  the  Tweed 
during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  some- 
what to  the  altered  agricultural  practice  of  the 
country  during  that  period.  It  was  declared 
that  the  drainage  from  heavily-manured  or 
recently -limed  land  is  deleterious;  and  it  was 
also  Baid  that  the  great  extension  of  land 
drainage  of  late  years  has  had  the  effect  of 
shortening  floods,  and  thus  intensifying  the  mis- 
chievous effect  of  a consequently  longer  time  of 
drought.  “The  latter  allegation  is,  no  doubt, 
true.  The  water  which  was  formerly  held  in 
marshy  grounds,  from  which  it  trickled  gradually 
and  continuously,  until  once  more  replenished 
by  the  rainfall,  now  flows  directly  to  the  river, 
such  reservoirs  have  in  fact,  been  drained,  and 
the  condition  of  the  river,  therefore,  answers  moro 
immediately  than  it  used  to  do  to  the  character 
of  the  weather.  A flood  in  the  river  channel 
now  begins  and  ceases  almost  as  abruptly  as  it 
begins  and  leaves  off  from  the  clouds.  It  is, 
indeed  observed,  that  land  which  has  been 
deeply  drained  withstands  a drought  better  than 
a wet  soil ; but  that  is  not  so  much  because  a 
deeper  and  larger  sponge,  as  it  were,  has  been 
thus  provided  in  which  water  can  be  stored  for 
the  use  of  plants,  and  from  which  it  may  be 
expected  very  gradually  to  find  its  way  to  the 
stream,  as  because  land-drainage  so  facilitates 
the  operation  of  husbandry  that  an  earlier  seed- 
time becomes  possible,  and  thus  the  cultivated 
plants  have  time  to  acquire  deep-seated  roots, 
which  are  well  established  before  the  summer 
drought  arrives.” 

Woollen  manufacture  is  the  staple  industry  of 
the  district,  and  at  Galashiels  there  are  sixteen 
mills,  in  which  nearly  3,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed, and  upwards  of  3,000,000  lb.  of  wool 
manufactured  in  a year,  worth  about  600,0007, 
with  a consumption  of  coal  of  16,350  tons  in  the 
year  1870.  At  only  one  of  these  mills  is  any 
attempt  made  to  remedy  the  nuisance  occasioned 
by  the  liquid  refuse  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
But  with  all  this  and  much  moro  refuse  from 
other  mills  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  the 
Commissioners  say,  “ There  is  not,  except  for  a 
mile  or  two  below  Galashiels,  any  instance  in 
the  whole  of  the  Tweed  basin  of  such  an  entire 
destruction  of  river  beauty  and  utility  as  we 
have  -witnessed  in  the  basins  of  the  Mersey  and 
the  Ribble,  in  Lancashire,  or  in  those  of  the  Aire 
and  Calder,  in  Yorkshire.”  On  the  whole,  the 
Tweed  is  not  yet  seriously  injured,  and  the 
Commissioners  say  that  it  is  most  desirable  that 
remedies  be  at  once  applied,  by  which,  without 
serious  injury  to  the  important  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  on  its  banks,  the  charm  and  use- 
fulness of  a beautiful  river  may  bo  retained 
unspoiled,  or  restored  to  their  original  perfection. 

The  remedy  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  purification  of  the  waste  liquids 
from  woollen  works  is,  first,  to  separate  the  foul 
wool-scouring  and  dye-vat  liquors  from  the  com- 
paratively harmless  washing- water.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  simple  precaution,  the  volume 
of  polluting  water  requiring  remedial  treatment 
would  be  reduced  to  a minute  fraction  of  the 
total  discharge  from  the  works ; and  its  purifica- 
tion would  be  to  a corresponding  degree  simplified, 
since  the  washing- water,  which  constitutes  the 
great  bulk  of  the  total  discharges,  can  easily  be 
kept  within  the  standard.  This  separation  being 
made,  the  rest  is  to  be  purified  by  intermittent 
filtration,  at  the  rate  of  about  six  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours  per  cubic  yard  of  filtering 
material,  the  liquid  being  first  treated  with  lime, 
so  as  to  precipitate  most  of  the  solid  matter. 
The  Commissioners  have  experimented  on  this 
process  for  twelve  months,  from  the  beginning 
of  1871  to  the  beginning  of  1872,  and  they  find 
that  in  all  cases  when  5'6  gallons  of  the  liquid 
per  day  are  apportioned  to  each  cubic  yard  of. 
filtering  material,  the  result  is  to  reduce  the 
impurities  much  below  the  standard.  “There 
are,  doubtless,  woollen  manufactories  situated  in 
towns  in  which  intermittent  filtration  would  be 
inconvenient,  perhaps  impossible ; but  it  is 
precisely  in  such  localities  that  this  process 
would  not  be  required.  The  Btrongly  polluting 
liquors  kept  separate  from  the  comparatively 
clean  washing- water  would  form  a suitable  and 
moderate  contribution  to  the  sewage  of  the  town, 
to  be  cleansed  along  with  that  sewage  at  the 
outfall,  by  irrigation  or  intermittent  filtration  ; 
whilst  the  washing-water  would  be  at  once 
restored  to  the  river  in  a condition  fit  to  be  used 
by  other  manufacturers  and  riparian  proprietors 
lower  down  the  stream.” 

The  Clyde  has  its  origin  near  that  of  the 
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Tweed,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water- 
shed. It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  in 
Scotland  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  down- 
wards, but  below  that  its  character  is  wholly 
changed.  At  about  three-fourths  of  its  length  is 
situated  the  large  manufacturing  city  of  Glasgow. 
About  eleven  miles  above  Glasgow  the  Clyde  re- 
ceives the  smaller  river  North  Calder,  into  which 
drain  paraffine-oil  works,  iron  works,  coal  work- 
ings, paper-mills,  and  print  works,  a succession 
extending  almost  from  its  very  source,  besides 
the  sewage  of  the  large  population  in  and  around 
Airdrie  and  Coatbridge.  At  three  of  these 
paraffine-oil  works  18,000  tons  of  bitumenous 
shale  are  annually  distilled,  the  quantity  of 
coal  consumed  amounts  to  30,000  tons  a year,  and 
the  volume  of  crude  paraffine  and  paraffine-oil 
produced  exceeds  one  millon  gallons  annually. 
At  the  Caldercruix  paper-mill,  near  Airdrie, 
1,200  tons  of  rags  are  used  annually  in  making 
800  tons  of  fine  packing-paper.  It  is,  however, 
to  Glasgow  itself  that  the  principal  pollution  of 
the  Clyde  is  due.  “ Owing  to  the  enormous 
water-supply,  Glasgow  is  more  perfectly  washed 
out  than  any  other  city  in  the  island ; so  that, 
notwithstanding  the  very  laborious  and  produc- 
tive operations  of  the  scavenger,  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  personal  waste  of  its  population — one 
half,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  John 
Carrick,  Master  of  Works  and  City  Architect, — 
together  with  all  its  industrial  waste,  is  sent 
directly  and  completely  into  the  river.”  The 
water  supply  of  Glasgow  is  alone  more  than  half 
the  estimated  minimum  flow  of  the  Clyde  as  it 
passes  through  the  city,  being  twenty-seven 
million  gallons  daily.  In  order  to  allow  larger 
ships  to  come  up  to  Glasgow,  the  river  has  been 
deepened  from  time  to  time,  all  the  way  down 
to  Greenock,  and  the  effect  has  been,  of  course, 
to  lessen  the  velocity  of  the  downward  course  of 
the  stream,  so  that  when  the  sewage  of  Glasgow 
is  poured  into  the  river  it  is  almost  like  pouring 
it  into  a cesspool.  By  experiments  with  floats, 
made  in  1S57  and  1858  by  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr. 
Bazalgette,  it  was  shown  that  sewage  which 
entered  the  river  at  the  centre  of  the  city  when 
the  natural  volume  of  the  river  was  small,  did 
not  travel  more  than  2£  miles  in  a week.  “ In 
summer  weather  the  time  during  which  the  river 
is  thus  made  to  loiter  on  its  way  to  the  sea  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  establish  in  full  operation 
those  processes  of  putrefactive  fermentation — 
inevitable  whenever  the  thermometer  exceeds 
13°  C.  (55°  Fahr.) — to  which  the  formation  of 
sewer  gas  and  other  filthy  products  of  this  fer- 
mentation is  due.” 

On  the  south-west  of  the  Clyde  basin  lies  that 
of  the  Irvine,  and  about  seven  miles  inland 
stands  the  town  of  Kilmarnock,  in  which  nearly 
23,000  people  are  engaged,  chiefly  in  various 
woollen  manufactures.  Kilmarnock  water,  which 
joins  the  Irvine  just  below  the  town,  “is  a 
striking  example  of  most  of  the  evils  connected 
with  neglected  river  economy  to  which  our  at- 
tention has  been  directed  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry.”  The  effect  of  the  more  perfect  land 
drainage  of  the  river  basin  has  been  perceptible 
here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  greater  abruptness  of 
floods,  and  the  longer  duration  of  droughts  ; but, 
“fonnerly,  these  consequences  were  alleviated 
by  the  operations  of  Loch  Goin,  a reservoir  of 
about  140  acres,  holding  300  million  gallons  of 
water,  in  which  flood-waters  were,  to  some 
extent,  impounded,  being  allowed  to  escape 
during  dry  weather.”  This  reservoir  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  river  basin,  and  belongs  to 
one  proprietor,  who  leased  the  use  of  it  to  the 
millowners  below ; but  as  soon  as  the  lease  ex- 
pired, its  renewal  was  refused,  and  the  water 
was  drained  off,  “ the  owner  declining  any 
longer  to  incur  the  risk  to  which  his  attention 
had  been  directed  by  the  then  recent  disasters 
produced  by  the  bursting  of  the  Holmfirth  and 
Dale  Dyke  reservoirs  in  Yorkshire.  The  evil  of 
an  unequal  river  flow,  to  which  this  reservoir 
had  opposed  a very  efficient  remedy,  is  thus  felt 
at  Kilmarnock  with  all  the  force  of  the  contrast 
between  the  present  and  the  recent  past.” 

According  to  a section  of  the  bank  of  this 
reservoir  given  in  the  Report,  its  proportions  are 
excellent  in  point  of  stability,  the  slopes  being 
for  about  half  the  height  4 to  1,  and  above  that 
3 to  1 inside,  and  2 to  1 outside,  the  height 
being  18  ft.  and  the  top  of  the  bank  4 ft.  above 
the  top-water  level.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  reluctance  of  the  proprietor  to  continue  the 
use  of  a reservoir  with  such  a bank  as  this. 
Nearly  all  the  banks  of  such  reservoirs  in  Eng- 
land have  slopes  of  not  more  than  3 to  1 inside  and 
2 to  1 outside,  for  their  full  height,  that  height 
being  in  most  cases  much  more  than  18  ft. 


Messrs.  Gregory,  Thomsons,  & Co.,  worsted 
spinners  and  carpet  manufacturers,  of  Kilmar- 
nock, who  employ  200  hands,  suggest  to  the 
Commissioners,  “ that  the  reservoir  at  Loch  Goin 
should  be  maintained,  and  the  flood  water  there 
impounded,  so  that,  as  formerly,  an  equable 
flow  might  be  allowed  to  pass  daily  down  the 
stream,  and  the  wrater  in  'the  river  be  in  a 
comparatively  pure  state.”  They  further  suggest 
“that  manufacturers,  town  authorities,  and 
others,  be  strictly  prohibited  from  casting  solid 
and  liquid  refuse  into  rivers  and  streams;  that 
proper  regulations  be  enforced  for  conserving 
rivers,  and  that  inspectors  be  appointed  by 
Government  for  enforcing  those  regulations, 
such  inspectors  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  local 
influence.”  Rather  strong  language  this  for  a 
local  manufacturer ; very  sensible,  and  probably 
is  shared  in  by  many  more  manufacturers  than 
we  know  of  or  hear  anything  about ; but  to 
suggest  it  to  a Royal  Commission  with  the  hope 
of  any  practical  result  is  about  as  effectual  a 
proceeding  as  that  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith — to  tickle  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  to  please 
the  dean  and  chapter. 


SILICA  PAINTING  AND  SILICA  CASTS. 

In  the  Seventh  Cantor  Lecture  on  Silicates, 
Professor  Barff  said : — On  the  evening  of  my 
first  lecture  I received  a letter,  without  a name 
to  it,  in  which  I was  asked  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  the  famous  painting  by  Maclise,  “ The 
Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher,”  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  coated  all  over  with  an 
apparent  mildew.  I did  not  notice  the  letter 
then,  because  that  was  not  the  time  for  me  to 
Bpeak  upon  the  subject,  but  I have  borne  it  in 
mind,  and  now  I will  tell  you  how  it  has  hap- 
pened. This  particular  difficulty  has  been  expe- 
rienced by  most  who  have  tried  silicious  painting. 
Silicate  of  potash  usually  contains  an  excess  of 
alkali.  It  is  acted  upon  by  the  air,  and  then 
carbonate  is  formed,  and  as  this  goes  on,  a certain 
quantity  of  silicic  acid  is  set  free.  You  re- 
member I showed  you  an  experiment  in  which 
carbonic  acid  precipitated  silicic  acid ; so  that  in 
the  case  of  a quantity  being  contained  in  a 
vessel,  there  will  be  more  silicic  acid  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  silicate  and  less  in  the  upper  por- 
tion. Now,  Mr.  Herbert,  who  was  intimate  with 
Mr.  Maclise,  has  told  me  that  Mr.  Maclise  was 
continually  painting  with  the  top  of  his  silicate 
and  not  the  bottom,  and  the  consequence  was  he 
wras  using  an  insufficient  quantity  of  silica  in  the 
silicate.  There  was  also  no  doubt  some  sulphate 
in  the  silicate.  When  the  picture  was  finished,  the 
sulphate  and  carbonate  came  out.  I fancy  you 
all  know  that  if  you  take  a lump  of  common 
washing  soda,  and  leave  it  for  a time,  it  becomes 
covered  with  white  powder;  this  is  called  an 
efflorescence.  If  you  destroy  it  with  moisture, 
you  will  find  it  will  soon  show  itself  again  as  the 
soda  dries.  The  soda  will  keep  on  efflorescing. 
That  is  what  is  going  on  in  the  picture  by  Mr. 
Maclise.  Iu  the  other  picture, — that  of  “ The 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,” — you  do  not  find  this  to  be 
the  case ; there  is  only  a little  efflorescence  in 
one  or  two  parts.  Now  that  picture  was  dif- 
ferently painted.  It  was  painted  with  much 
better  silicate,  and  with  much  greater  care.  My 
authority  for  this  statement  is  Mr.  Herbert,  and 
he  and  Mr.  Maclise  were  perpetually  together 
while  the  work  was  going  on.  In  the  “ Battle  of 
Trafalgar”  a large  quantity  of  zinc  whit^was 
used,  and  that  prevents  efflorescence.  One 
reason  why  I introduced  aluminate  of  potash 
along  with  the  silicate  of  potash  was  to  prevent 
this  efflorescence,  and  it  does  so  effectually.  If 
you  will  coat  a wall  with  this  material  you  will 
never  get  efflorescence  on  that  wall. 

There  are  methods,  no  doubt,  by  which  this 
efflorescence  may  be  got  rid  of  in  existing  pic- 
tures. At  present  my  idea  is  that  the  proper 
thing  would  be  to  wash  them  over  with  some 
salts,  which  would  convert  the  efflorescent  salts 
into  deliquescent  ones.  I hope  to  be  allowed  to 
try  an  experiment  on  a small  part  of  one  of  the 
pictures  some  day.  My  idea  is  that  some  ace- 
tate, say  acetate  of  baryta,  wrould  do;  for  when 
applied  to  the  picture,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
baryta,  which  are  insoluble,  would  be  formed, 
and  deliquescent  acetate  of  potash.  I believe 
some  such  method  as  that  might  be  employed,  so 
that  we  might  have  that  beautiful  picture  with- 
out its  present  disfigurement. 

I wdll  suggest  a method  in  which  silicious 
painting  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  oil  or 
varnish  painting.  It  is  the  custom  to  admire  an 
old  painting,  and  especially  the  works  of  certain 


old  masters,  though  oftentimes  veiy  little  of 
their  own  work  is  seen.  For  my  part,  I care  not 
whether  a picture  is  painted  by  an  old  master  or 
not,  if  it  does  but  truly  represent  nature,  and  if 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  treated  will  bear  the 
test  of  scientific  investigation  ; for  what  is  not 
true  cannot  be  beautiful,  and  the  artist’s  imagi- 
nation and  creative  powers  have  limits  set  to 
them  by  nature.  Some  time  ago  I was  asked 
by  Mr.  Leighton  to  examine  a piece  of  a picture 
by  Tintoretto.  I did  so,  and  analysed  parts  of  it 
very  carefully.  I removed,  little  by  little,  all 
the  varnish,  and  whatever  came  between  me  and 
the  canvas,  and  I found  that  the  whole  of  the 
picture  was  painted  up  to  a high  degree  of  per- 
fection in  distemper.  It  was  not  painted  in  oil 
at  all  at  first.  Not  only  was  it  painted  in  whites 
and  greys,  but  painted  in  and  shaded  up  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  finish,  and  all  this  was 
done  in  distemper.  The  vehicles  used  were  size 
and  starch,  and  no  oil  whatever ; and  then  after- 
wards the  painting  was  painted  with  oil  or 
varnish,  I cannot  tell  which  at  this  distance  of 
time.  The  glazings  were  put  on  with  some 
resinous  substance.  Certainly  this  method  of 
painting  has  wonderful  advantages.  When  an 
artist  puts  a touch  on  a canvas  with  such  mate- 
rials he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  doing,  and 
never  depends  upon  chance  effects.  There  is 
no  running  together,  there  is  no  “cessing,”  as  in 
oil,  in  the  use  of  this  material,  with  which  it  is 
quite  clear  the  old  masters  did  produce  some 
wonderful  effects,  as  we  see  when  we  come  to 
clean  their  works,  for  this  Tintoretto  was  almost 
invisible  before  the  covering  of  varnish  was 
taken  off,  but  when  it  was,  the  extreme  beauty  of 
his  work  was  manifest. 

Now,  the  silicious  method  of  painting  may  be 
used  up  to  a certain  point.  Supposing  an  artist 
wants  to  glaze  with  lake,  he  cannot  do  it  with 
silicious  painting,  because  the  potash  will  not 
allow  of  it.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
why  ho  should  not  use  the  lake  as  a glaze,  pro- 
viding he  does  it  with  the  knowledge  that  in 
years  to  come  the  lake,  being  fugitive,  may 
disappear.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  use 
of  silicate,  and  then  of  resinous  vehicles  upon 
that  silicate.  You  can  have  the  first  painting 
done  in  silicate,  which  will  be  more  enduring  than 
distemper,  and  then  afterwards  you  can  glaze  it 
with  transparent  colours  used  with  resinous 
vehicles. 

I have  two  other  masters  to  speak  to  you 
about,  and  will,  therefore,  pass  on  to  them,  for 
they  are  of  importance  in  the  applications  of 
silica.  I have  here  lying  on  the  table  some 
blocks  of  excessively  hard  material.  You  can 
examine  them  for  yourselves  after  the  lecture, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  are  as  hard  as  granite. 
Here  is  some  of  the  same  material  pressed  into 
moulds,  showing  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
moulded.  Now,  this  is  used  for  paving;  and  apiece 
of  pavement  of  this  material  has  been  laid  down 
opposite  the  Mansion  House,  and  I have  been 
informed  by  the  patentee,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Highton, 
that  the  pavement  is  standing  and  wearing  better 
than  the  Yorkshire  flags.  I feel  interested  in  all 
applications  of  silicates.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  I have  been  "working  upon  them  ; and  upon 
this  very  subject  also  have  I been  working, 
though  not  with  the  success  with  which  Mr. 
Highton  has  done,  for  he  has  hit  upon  a plan  of 
doing  the  thing  in  an  economical  way,  whereas 
my  method  was  rather  too  expensive  to  be  gene- 
rally used.  You  here  see  a lump  of  material 
which  is  called  Farnham  sand,  and  some  of  this 
lump  is  here  crushed  to  a fine  powder.  This 
Farnham  sand  contains  50  or  60  per  cent,  of 
what  is  called  soluble  silica.  Ordinary  sand 
must  be  melted  with  soda  or  potash  in  order  to 
convert  it  into  glass  prior  to  making  it  soluble. 
This  Farnham  sand  requires  nothing  of  the  kind. 
If  you  put  this  into  silicate  of  potash  the  soluble 
silica  will  be  dissolved,  even  in  the  cold,  by  any 
excess  of  potash  which  may  exist  in  the  solution 
of  silicate  of  potash.  These  blocks  are  made  in 
the  ordinary  way.  They  are  made  of  granite 
chippings,  mixed  with  Portland  cement,  and  cast 
into  this  form.  The  blocks  are  piled  up,  one 
upon  another  in  a tank,  and  the  whole  is  filled  in 
with  silicate  of  soda,  and  the  silica  from  the 
silicate  of  soda  goes  into  these  blocks  and  forms 
silicate  of  lime  with  some  of  the  lime  which  is  in 
the  Portland  cement.  The  carbonic  acid  that  is 
taken  up  by  the  silicate  of  soda  also  leaves  the 
soda  and  goes  to  the  lime,  so  that  the  caustic 
soda  is  able  to  dissolve  the  soluble  silica  of  the 
Farnham  sand,  which  is  added  in  quantities. 
You  remember  an  experiment  I showed  you,  o 
the  effect  that  lime  can  take  carbonic  acid  from 
carbonate  of  soda.  From  the  hardness  of  this 
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block  you  will  see  there  is  penetration  through- 
out  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  Now  an  invention  of 
this  kind  is  useful  in  various  ways.  There  are 
certain  wall  decorations  which  it  is  perfectly 
admissible  to  repeat,  and  which  may  be  cast  in 
moulds.  I should  not  advocate  its  being  used  in 
the  place  of  carving,  but  it  might  fairly  be  used 
for  certain  purposes  outside  of  buildings  where 
cement  is  now  used,  and  it  would  not  be  acted 
upon  by  damp.  The  use  of  silicate  of  soda  and 
silicate  of  potash,  together  with  other  materials, 
as  a protection  for  stone,  has  been  before  the 
public  for  a long  time ; but  the  difficulty  that 
•one  has  had  to  contend  with  has  been  this, 
namely,  we  cannot  get  it  to  penetrate  the  stone 
to  any  depth,  and  when  we  do  get  it  to  do  so  it 
will  not  hold  the  disintegrated  particles  together 
•and  bind  them  into  a solid  mass.  I tried  an 
experiment  upon  some  old  stones  which  were 
crumbling  away,  and  I found  that  the  decayed 
portions  must  be  removed  before  the  application 
of  the  silicate.  There  is  a great  deal  yet  to  be 
■done  before  soluble  silicates  can  be  used  with 
much  success  in  coating  stone.  At  present  we 
only  get  them  iu  just  skin  deep  ; but  if  soluble 
silicates  are  to  be  used  they  should  be  used  with 
come  such  substance  as  the  aluminate  of  potash, 
which  causes  a rapid  hardening,  and  prevents 
efflorescence. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Norwich. — The  General  Purposes  Committee 
recommended  the  Board  to  adopt  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Downing  & Webb,  for  4,1631. 17s.,  for  the 
erection  of  the  Board  schools,  on  the  Heigham- 
street  site.  The  Rev.  Hinds  Howell  moved  the  re- 
Terence  of  the  tender  to  the  Tender  Committee  for 
reconsideration.  He  said  that  when  in  the  first 
case  the  specifications  were  placed  before  the 
Board  a considerably  smaller  sum  was  named  as 
the  amount  that  would  be  required  to  build  a 
school  for  500  children.  After  some  procedure, 
Mr.  Brown  (the  architect)  said  that  the  former 
estimate  was  for  2,650 1.  The  rise  in  building 
materials  and  labour,  ho  said,  would  account  for 
a good  portion  of  the  excess.  The  Rev.  A.  C. 
•Copeman  said  that  the  Board  had  been  anxious 
to  get  to  work  upon  the  schools.  They  had  been 
impatient  of  delays.  When  the  estimate  was 
first  brought  forward  it  was  distinctly  stated  by 
Mr.  Brown  that  it  was  only  a rough  one,  as  the 
trade  was  in  such  a state  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  any  man  truly  to  determine  what 
would  be  the  cost.  Mr.  Brown’s  explanations 
had  brought  up  the  estimate  to  within  7381.  of 
•the  lowest  tender.  The  tenders  were  4,6301., 
4,3161.,  4,3151.,  4,2861.,  4,2271.,  and  4,1631.  What 
object  could  possibly  be  served  by  a reference  to 
the  sub-committee  ? Were  those  who  tendered 
to  be  called  to  account,  or  was  the  architect  to 
"be  taken  to  task  ? Every  work  the  architect 
had  specified  had  been  carefully  examined,  and 
•everything  was  considered  to  be  absolutely 
essential.  That  being  so,  what  purpose  could 
the  reference  serve  except  delaying  the  works  ? 
It  was  [possible  that  the  works  might  be  less 
expensive  by  delay,  but  it  was  upon  that  con- 
tingency alone.  Mr.  Pinder  calculated  that  the 
estimate  would  give  3901.  above  the  61.  per  child ; 
and  suggested  that  reductions  should  be  made  to 
that  amount.  Mr.  Birkbeck  said  that  it  ought 
to  go  forth,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Brown,  that  the 
Tise  in  prices  largely  accounted  for  the  difference 
in  the  estimates.  If  the  reference  were  to  be 
made  with  a view  to  save  expense  to  the  city,  he 
should  support  the  motion.  The  resolution  was 
then  agreed  to. 

Newcastle. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Board,  it  has  been  resolved,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Science  Classes  Committee,  to  give 
15  guineas  to  those  classes,  instead  of  5 guineas, 
as  last  year.  Mr.  Carse  moved  that  the  plans  of 
.the  three  new  schools,  which  had  been  before  a 
committee  of  the  board,  be  received.  The  motion 
was  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Carse  moved 
that  the  plans  be  adopted,  and  sent  without 
delay  to  the  Education  Department  for  its 
•approval,  stating  that  17,973  children  were  to  be 
schooled,  and  there  was  only  accommodation  for 
15,044,  leaving  2,929  unprovided  for.  After  a 
iong  discussion,  the  motion  was  carried,  with  the 
addition  that  a requisition  be  asked  for. 

Dronfield. — At  a meeting  of  this  board,  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

“ That  the  architects  to  the  board  be  instructed  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a school  and 
master’s  house  at  Dronfield  Woodhouse,  including  all 
fittings  and  furniture  for  the  school.”  “ That  Messrs.  H. 
May  & S.  Lucas  be  requested  to  examine  plans,  &c.,  for 
school-buildings  at  Dronfield  Woodhouse.” 

Portsmouth. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board> 


held  on  the  26th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the 
following  recommendation  of  the  Sites  Com- 
mittee, viz. : — 

“ 1.  That  Messrs.  Alexander  & Henman,  of 
Stockton-on-Tees,  conjointly  with  Messrs.  Hen- 
man & Harrison,  of  Bedford-row,  London,  be 
appointed  to  furnish  the  design  and  superintend 
the  work  for  the  proposed  school  in  Fratton- 
street,  provided  that  their  plans,  having  been 
approved  by  the  board,  are  likewise  satisfactory 
to  the  vendor  of  the  site  and  the  Education 
Department. 

2.  That  Messrs.  Mileham  & Kennedy,  of  40, 
Great  Marlborough-street,  conjointly  with  Messrs. 
Davis  & Emanuel,  of  Finsbury  Circus,  London, 
be  appointed  to  furnish  the  design  and  super- 
intend the  work  for  the  proposed  school  in  Kent- 
street,  Portsea,  provided  that  their  plans, 
having  been  approved  [by  this  Board,  are  satis- 
factory to  the  Education  Department,  and  that 
such  appointments  be  made  subject  to  such 
conditions  and  details  as  may  hereafter  bo 
resolved  by  this  committee.” 

Newport. — Mr.  Benjamin  Lawrence,  of  the  firm 
of  Lawrence  & Goodman,  has  been  appointed 
architect  to  the  Board,  and  a new  mixed  school 
for  210  children  will  be  commenced  forthwith. 
The  plans  prepared  by  him,  and  selected  by 
them,  have  been  approved  by  the  Education 
Board,  and  the  buildings  will  comprise  a school- 
room, 50ft.  by  24ft.;  a class-room,  24|ft.  by  17  ft. ; 
with  lobby,  24  ft.  by  7 ft.  between  these  ; at  the 
end  of  which  will  be  a lavatory,  and  entrance  by 
an  inclined  way  to  the  playground  in  the  rear. 
Beneath  the  schoolroom  will  be  a covered  play- 
ground, and  there  will  be  a separate  entrance  by 
an  inclined  way  from  the  street  to  the  play- 
ground. The  building  will  be  Domestic  Gothic, 
in  brick -work,  witliBatli  stone  dressings,  and 
covered  with  slate. 

Proposed  Congress  of  School  Boards. — At  the 
London  School  Board  meeting  a letter  has  been 
read  from  the  Liverpool  Board  suggesting  that 
the  London  School  Board  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  cnlling  a congress  of  delegates  from  all 
the  school  boards  throughout  the  kingdom.  This 
letter  was  referred  to  a committee. 


HORNSEY  NATIONAL  BOYS’  SCHOOLS. 

The  parish  of  Hornsey  has  long  suffered  in 
consequence  of  inadequate  school  accommoda- 
tion, and  it  was  not  until  the  Government  grant 
had  been  withdrawn  that  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  a more  eligible  site  and  raise  funds  to 
build  a large  schoolhouse.  About  six  months  ago 
an  application  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  permission  to  erect  the  schools  on  the  glebe 
lands,  and  the  request  was  readily  complied 
with,  his  lordship  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  the  parish,  having  been  four 
yeai's  minister  of  Muswell-hill  Church,  twenty- 
six  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  Hornsey  National 
Schools,  small  though  they  be,  were  the  only 
public  schools  in  the  parish,  and  to  them  all 
the  children  in  the  parish  had  of  necessity  to 
attend.  Since  that  time  the  parish  has  more  than 
doubled  its  population;  and  if  building  opera- 
tions be  carried  on  with  as  great  vigour 
during  the  ensuing  six  years  as  in  the  past,  the 
population  will  have  quadrupled.  The  new 
buildings  are  situated  at  the  western  boundary 
of  the  glebe  lands,  which  surround  the  parish 
church,  and  are  close  on  the  main  road.  The 
structure  does  not  possess  any  striking  features 
in  architecture,  and  is  planned  more  with  the 
view  to  utility  than  architectural  beauty.  The 
building,  which  is  of  stock  brick,  is  interlaced 
with  ornamental  purple  brick.  The  walls  are 
16  in.  thick,  with  a hollow  of  2 in.  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  building,  and  are  bound  with 
iron  ties.  The  roof  will  be  high-pitched,  covered 
with  rod  tiles,  having  an  ornamental  ridge  or 
cresting.  There  is  a porch  at  the  north-west 
gable,  over  which  is  the  turret  with  the  bell. 
There  are  two  large  school-rooms,  about  59  ft. 
long,  and  a class-room,  leading  off  the  principal 
school-room.  The  building  will  be  ventilated 
with  Ching’s  patent  talc-flap  turret  ventilators 
fixed  in  the  ceilings.  The  walls  inside  will  be 
lined  with  white  brick.  To  the  east  is  the 
house  intended  for  the  schoolmaster,  which 
consists  of  a parlour,  kitchen,  and  offices  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  three  bedrooms  above.  There 
will  also  be  a yard  to  the  master’s  house,  inde- 
pendent of  the  schools.  To  the  south-west  of 
the  building  is  the  lavatory.  The  schools 
will  accommodate  about  300  boys,  and  the  cost 
of  the  building  is  1,9001.  The  old  site  has  been 
sold  for  1,0001. ; 3171.  have  been  received  from 


the  School  Commissionei’s,  371.  from  the  National 
Society,  and  8001.  have  been  subscribed  by  the 
pai-isliioners ; the  schools  will  therefore  start 
free  of  debt,  and  the  plans  having  been  approved 
by  the  Government  inspector  of  schools,  the 
teacher  will  at  once  be  entitled  to  [the  grant.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  playground  to  the  rear 
of  the  school  will  extend  back  several  hundred 
feet,  and  form  the  boundary  of  the  glebe  lands. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Martineau  ; and  the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Manley  & Rogers,  Regent’s 
Park. 


THE  NEW  GOODS  DEPOTS  OF 
THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY  IN 
LONDON. 

Amongst  other  new  works  and  buildings 
now  in  progress  for  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany, along  the  line  of  country  through 
which  their  railway  passes,  the  company  are 
about  to  erect  and  open  new  premises  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis.  We  under- 
stand that  the  company  have  secured  the  site 
upon  which  Whitecross-street  prison  until  re- 
cently stood,  and  that  they  are  about  to  erect 
upon  it  an  extensive  goods  depdt,  and  receiving- 
house  for  the  district  around  the  east  end  of 
the  City.  We  are  informed  that  the  buildings 
in  question  will  cover  an  unusually  large  area, 
and  be  of  great  magnitude.  They  are  further 
about  to  construct  a coal  and  goods  depot,  of 
enormous  dimensions,  at  Wandsworth,  on  land 
which  they  have  purchased  from  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company,  to  the  extent 
of  10  acres.  They  have  also  secured  a portion 
of  the  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
the  junction  of  Fleet-street  and  St.  Bride- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Cook  & Son’s  tourist  offices. 
The  portion  of  these  premises  taken  by  the  com- 
pany, includes  the  basement  and  the  two  shops 
forming  the  ground-floor  in  St.  Bride-street, 
which  will  be  fitted  up  as  goods  and  parcel 
receiving  offices  for  this  district.  The  large 
new  premises  just  erected  by  the  company,  in 
High-street,  in  the  borough,  for  a similar  pur- 
pose, at  a cost  of  15,0001.,  have  just  been  opened. 
This  depdt  covei's  an  area  nearly  2 acres  in  ex- 
tent, the  building  itself,  which  has  its  main 
frontage  to  High-street,  and  which  is  time© 
stories  in  height,  being  a prominent  architec- 
tural feature  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  contain- 
ing the  offices  and  store-rooms, [.with  two  large 
and  handsome  shops  which  the  company  intend 
to  let.  The  depdt,  where  the  goods  are  received 
and  forwarded  to  the  main  goods  station  at 
St.  Pancras,  is  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  is 
approached  through  a spacious  gateway  at  the 
west  end.  The  principal  portion  of  the  area  of 
the  depdt,  which  is  nearly  an  acre  in  extent,  is 
covered  over  with  a glass  roof,  supported  by 
iron  columns  and  girders,  and  on  the  east  side  is 
a large  platform  raised  about  4 ft.  above  the 
ground  level,  on  which  the  goods  are  deposited, 
the  rest  of  the  space  being  set  apart  for  mar- 
shalling', the  company’s  wagons  and  trucks. 
Immediately,  in  the  extreme  rear  beyond  the 
goods  depdt,  large  and  commodious  stables  have 
been  erected  for  the  company’s  horses.  These 
stables,  which  have  stalls  for  50  horses,  are  con- 
structed on  two  heights,  one  above  the  other, 
the  upper  stables  being  approached  by  an  in- 
clined plane. 


VALUE  OF  BUILDING  LAND  IN 
WALWORTH. 

The  twentieth  letting  by  auction,  for  building 
purposes,  of  land  on  the  Walworth  Common 
Estate,  took  place  on  Monday  last,  at  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  Tavern,  when  there  was  a 
very  large  attendance  of  builders  and  others 
interested.  Messrs.  C.  Stuart  Barker  & Son 
officiated  as  auctioneers,  and  Mr.  Barker,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  made  some  interesting 
preliminary  remarks  as  to  the  value  of  the  land 
on  the  estate,  and  the  houses  which  had  already 
been  erected  upon  it.  He  stated  that  about 
1,000  plots  of  land  had  been  disposed  of  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  an  equal  number  of  houses 
and  shops  erected,  the  present  estimated  popu- 
lation consisting  of  persons  residing  in  houses 
belonging  to  the  estate  being  about  8,000.  The 
plots  let  on  Monday,  on  leases  granted  for  a term 
of  eighty  years,  comprised  sites  for  the  erection 
of  twenty-six  private  houses,  containing  an 
average  area  of  17  ft.  by  62  ft.,  together  with 
a site  for  a tavern  at  the  junction  of  Thurlow- 
street  and  Faraday- street,  68  ft.  by  57  ft.,  con- 
taining an  area  of  about  560  square  yards.  The 
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sites  for  the  private  houses  were  all  readily  let 
at  an  annual  rental  of  from  51.  to  71.  each.  The 
site  for  the  tavern,  which  was  described  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  plots  on  the  whole  estate, 
commanded  an  active  competition,  and  was 
eventually  let  at  a yearly  rental  of  2701.  The 
result  of  the  day’s  letting  amounted  to  an  annual 
rental  of  4281.  15s.  The  aggregate  rental  of  the 
plots  on  the  estate  let  up  to  the  present  time  is 
upwards  of  G,800Z.  per  annum. 


THE  COAL  AND  IRON  TRADES. 

The  force  of  combination  has  been  taught  by 
the  trade-unionists,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
building  trade-unionists,  to  others  besides  the 
working  classes  proper ; and  we  now  have  those 
engaged  in  trade  or  commerce,  as  well  as  pro- 
prietors and  capitalists,  combining,  virtually  or 
purposely,  to  raise  prices  to  heights  dictated  solely 
by  their  greedy  desire  to  make  money,  and  only 
limited  by  the  impossibility  to  extract  more  from 
the  public  purse.  The  principle  of  competition  in 
this  respect  is  a failure, — for  the  present  at 
least ; and  the  question  is,  what  sort  of  principle 
is  to  supersede  it  ? Co-operation  has  been  con- 
sidered the  proper  antidote  or  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  competition ; but  what  is  combination 
but  a kind  of  co-operation  ? Coal-owners  com- 
bining are  just  coal-owners  co-operating;  and  so 
it  is  with  coal-dealers  who  follow  suit ; so  is  it 
with  iron-owners  and  dealers.  The  poor  coal- 
workers  force  their  masters  to  raise  their  wages 
lid.  per  ton,  and  forthwith  the  price  of  coals  is 
raised  9s. ! A host  of  intermediates  are  attacked 
by  the  epidemic,  and  act  upon  a like  principle  ; 
and  by  the  time  the  coal  reaches  the  consumer, 
9s.  are  by  no  means  the  whole  increase  on  the 
price.  No  one  is  satisfied  with  his  previous 
profits  : each  must  have  more  ; and  it  is  only  the 
absolute  inability  to  get  more  still,  that  arrests 
the  price  at  last.  The  price  of  butchers’  meat 
has  no  doubt  been  increased  in  a similar  way  by 
intermediates  or  middlemen  ; and  no  wonder  one 
hears,  as  the  writer  of  this  happens  to  have 
done,  of  a mere  hander-over  of  cattle,  or  small 
salesman,  earning  151.  on  a single  transaction,  and 
another  paying  301.  for  diamond  earrings  for  his 
wife  (who  has  absolutely  become  insane,  and 
raves  about  millions  of  money,  in  consequence 
of  her  husband’s  extraordinary  prosperitj') . 

Whether  coals  will  fall  in  price  during  the 
coming  winter  seems  very  doubtful : in  the 
meantime,  a mania  appears  to  have  seized  upon 
the  coal-owners  and  traders. 

At  a meeting  of  West  Yorkshire  colliery  pro- 
prietors, held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  maintain  the  pre- 
sent high  prices  for  coal. 

Some  unconscionable  wretches  in  the  north 
have  announced  another  rise  of  5s.  a ton.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  have  just  the  same  sort  of 
success  as  if  they  had  insanely  called  it  55s. 

* Meantime,  other  countries]  are  benefiting  by 
the  British  coal  mania ; and  so  are  our  own 
colonies.  The  finest  quality  of  steam  coal 
(equal  to  the  best  Lanarkshire)  is  now  being 
sold  free  on  board  at  New  London,  Nova  Scotia, 
at  8s.  sterling  per  ton  of  20  cwt.  The  same 
quality  of  coal  is  now  selling  free  on  board  at 
the  Broomielaw,  Glasgow,  at  24s.  per  ton  of 
20  cwt. ! 

The  search  for  more  coal  still  continues,  and 
with  success  ; but  are  not  the  searchers  bitten 
with  the  coal  mania  themselves  ? And  -will  they 
not  just  charge  “the  market  price”  to  the 
public,  as  do  others  ? Or  will  the  principle  of 
competition  induce  them  to  forego  the  powerful 
influence  of  combination  or  co-operation  amongst 
their  fellows  ? Coal  consumers  are  working  the 
co-operative  principle  in  self-defence.  A co- 
operative society  is  being  organised  at  Leicester 
among  the  working  classes.  A committee  re- 
ports that  coal  could  be  bought  at  the  pit’s 
mouth  at  10s.  per  ton,  and  good  household  coal 
at  8s.,  being  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  ton  lower  than 
the  prices  demanded  in  Leicester ! The  com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  coal  be  conveyed  by 
canal  instead  of  by  rail. 

Much  good  may  be  done  in  economising  fuel, 
as  by  the  Builde'r  fire,  now  coming  to  the  front 
again,  on  the  small  or  domestic  scale,  and  also 
by  other  means  on  a larger  scale.  The  manu- 
facturers of  Sheffield,  goaded  to  make  experi- 
ments in  the  way  of  discovering  new  sources  of 
fuel  supply,  have  been  pleased  by  a new  process, 
which  has  been  immediately  adopted, — a process 
of  burning  engine  slack  into  coke.  Seeing  that 
coke  cannot  be  had  under  30s.  or  35s.  per  ton, 
the  discovery  promises  to  be  exceedingly  valu- 


able, and  is  being  very  generally  tested  in  all 
directions. 

Speaking  of  the  hardships  of  the  coming 
winter,  the  Sitiiday  Magazine  for  October  says:  — 

“Food  is  dear,  fuel  is  dearer,  the  potato  crop  is 
diseased  [not  much — only  sufficient  to  be  an  excuse 
for  an  outrageous  rise  of  prices,  perhaps]  ; struggles  of 
labour  and  capital  become  more  intense  ; the  English 
labourer,  slowest  and  most  immovable  of  men,  has 
begun  to  agitate ; the  whole  under-stratum  of  society 
appears  to  be  heaving.  What  is  to  be  the  result  V 
Or  to  look  only  to  what  is  immediate,  how  is  the 
winter  to  pass  over  ? If  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
will  feel  a difference,  and  if  the  working  classes  will  find 
that  nearly  all  that  they  have  gained  in  higher  wages  is 
taken  back  in  higher  prices,  what  will  become  of  that 
class  whose  incomes,  fixed  and  unelastic,  can  undergo  no 
improvement  ? What  will  become  of  the  clergyman  and 
the  teacher,  the  clerk  and  the  annuitant,  the  widow  and 
the  invalid,  who  find  it  so  hard  to  make  ends  meet  even 
when  the  times  are  favourable,  and  who  cannot  but  be 
checkmated  when  prices  suddenly  rise  ? It  is  a strange 
experience  to  come  upon  us  in  the  heart  of  a spell  of  such 
unwonted  prosperity.  It  will  at  least  serve  to  give  scope 
to  the  thoughtful  benevolence  of  those  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  appeasing  the  outcry  of  the  noisy,  but  would 
fain  contribute  to  the  adjustment  of  more  honourable 
claims.’’ 

There  seem  to  be  symptoms  of  a decline  in  the 
prices  of  iron,  which  bid  fair  for  a fall  in  coals 
also.  The  following  prices  are  quoted  by  Messrs. 
Underhill,  the  leading  iron  merchant  firm  of 
South  Staffordshire,  at  Wolverhampton : — “ We 
have  this  day  (1st  October)  reduced  the  price  of 
iron  as  under,  from  our  list  of  July  12th,  1872  : — 

Bars,  hoops,  and  strip 21.  per  ton. 

Sheets  ana  plates  3/.  per  ton. 

Tin-plates 2s.  per  box. 

Iron  wire Is.  per  bundle.”  J 

The  iron  trado  still  displays  an  upward 
tendency  in  Belgium,  but  prices  are  rather 
uncertain,  and  vary  considerably  from  day  to 
day.  Merchants’  iron  makes  from  121.  to 
12J.  16s.  per  ton ; refining  pig,  from  51.  to 
51.  12s.  per  ton  ; and  plates,  between  171.  4s.  and 
18J.  8s.  per  ton.  Rails  average  about  12Z.  per 
ton.  Some  works  show  little  inclination  to 
undertake  fresh  rail  contracts,  but  others  display 
a readiness  to  accept  even  lower  rates  than  the 
average  quotations.  Old  rails  have  advanced 
from  71.  4s.  to  81.,  and  in  some  oases  to  81.  4s. 
per  ton.  The  French  iron  trade  continues  in 
rather  a feverish  state.  No.  1 rolled  iron  has 
been  dealt  in  at  the  Haute-Marne  at  12Z.  16s. 
per  ton.  In  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle  pig  remains 
in  great  demand,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  deliveries  with  punctuality,  as  there  is 
scarcely  any  disposable  stock.  The  export  iron 
trade  of  France  is  considered  to  be  extending. 
Germany,  Italy  and  Russia  have  forwarded  the 
most  orders  of  late.  The  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  is  also  increasing  in  France ; the  Denain 
and  Anzin  Forges  Company  has  concluded  a 
contract  with  the  Northern  of  France  Railway 
Company  for  80,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  to  be 
delivered  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years. 
The  French  coal  trade  remains  in  much  the  same 
state ; neither  merchants  nor  proprietors  of 
works  have  been  able  to  lay  in  all  the  supplies 
which  they  require.  In  common  with  their 
Belgian  confreres,  French  colliery-proprietors 
complain  of  a great  scarcity  of  working  miners. 
There  is  still  much  activity  in  the  Belgian  coal- 
mining districts. 


THE  IRON  AND  COAL  TRADE  IN  THE 
NORTH-EAST  OF  ENGLAND. 

ERECTION  OF  NEW  FURNACES. 

Tiie  iron  trade  in  the  Durham  and  Cleveland 
districts  is  in  such  a state  of  activity  that  the 
erection  of  new  blast  furnaces  is  necessary.  The 
district  at  present  contains  136  blast  furnaces, 
against  127  erected  in  August,  1871 ; and  these 
are  reported  to  be  producing  162,808  tons  of  pig 
iron  per  month,  or  nearly  2,000,000  tons  per 
annum.  But  increased  furnaces  are  required, 
and  seventeen  are  now  being  built,  wliich  will 
give  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  present 
productive  power.  Of  these  new  furnaces  the 
Lackenby  Company  are  building  two  near  Eston ; 
and  Bolckow ; Yaughan,  & Co.  one  at  the  same 
place ; Cochrane  & Co.  one  at  Cargo  Fleet ; 
W.  Whitwell  & Co.  two  at  Stockton-on-Tees  ; the 
Consett  Iron  Company;  one  at  Consett,  near 
Durham ; the  North  of  England  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  one  at  Carlton;  the  Rosedale  and 
Ferry-hill  Iron  Company  two  at  Ferry-hill; 
Downey  & Co.  two  at  Coatham,  near  Redcar ; 
the  Tees  Bridge  Iron  Company  two  at  Stockton- 
on-Tees  ; Robson,  Maynard,  & Co.  two  at  Redcar ; 
and  Messrs.  Thomas  Richardson  & Co.  two  at 
West  Hartlepool. 

In  connexion  with  the  coal  trade  of  the  dis-  * 


trict  new  mines  are  being  opened  in  several  parts 
of  it.  A new  shaft  is  being  sunk  at  Crook 
Hall,  near  Durham,  and  at  Waldridge  Fell  pre- 
parations for  opening  two  pits  are  in  progress. 
The  owners  of  the  Byron  Colliery  are  sinking  a 
shaft  near  South  Edmonsley ; and  at  Acorii 
Close  another  shaft  to  work  the  Hutton  and 
Busby  seams  is  in  course  of  construction  near 
the  Charlow  Colliery,  whilst  at  Sacriston  a large 
number  of  workmen’s  houses  are  being  built,  as 
well  as  400  new  coke-ovens.  A company  is  also 
being  formed  consisting  of  practical  men  to  re- 
win the  Hutton  seam  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
Mr.  J.  Lisbman  being  the  engineer,  and  also  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  undertaking.  It  is  said 
that  the  Beaupark  Company  have  come  across 
the  Hutton  seam,  and  will  soon  have  coal  in  the 
market.  The  Chilton  mines  are  also  about  to  be 
worked  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  whole  of  the 
miring  property  in  this  district  is  reported  to 
present  a scene  of  great  activity,  and  it  is  said 
that  as  the  royalties  are  opened  out  and  worked, 
there  must,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  an  early  decline 
in  the  price  of  coal. 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  THE  BRIDGEWATER 
CANAL. 

The  purchase  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  which: 
amongst  its  other  ramifications,  traverses  the 
part  of  Lancashire  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  is  a somewhat  gigantic  enterprise  for 
two  gentlemen  to  be  engaged  in  in  their  private 
capacity.  It  appears  that  the  purchase  has  been 
negotiated  by  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  chairman  of 
the  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  and  by  Mr.  Price, 
chairman  of  the  Midland,  Railway  Companies, 
but  that  the  purchase  is  the  private  speculation 
of  the  two  gentlemen  in  question,  and  is  in  no  1 
way  connected  with  the  two  railway  companies 
which  they  respectively  represent.  The  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  appear,  however, 
and  no  wonder,  to  be  incredulous  on  this  point 
aud  have  passed  a formal  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  "it  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  the  Select 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  last  Session  that 
waterways  should  not  be  absorbed  by  railways, 
and  hereby  expresses  its  opinion  that  the  transfer 
of  the  canals  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
to  certain  railway  directors  is  adverse  to  the- 
commercial  interests  of  the  two  towns.”  It  is 
stated  that  one  object  of  the  purchase  is  so  to 
alter  the  canal  as  to  adapt  it  for  steamship 
traffic,  which  would  doubtless  have  a most  im- 
portant effect  on  the  freight  of  cotton  and  other 
merchandise  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


THE  GREAT  FIRE  IN  THAMES- STREET. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  have  heard  of  the 
great  fire  which  took  place  at  148,  Upper 
Thames-street,  on  Friday  evening  in  last  week,  J 
whereby  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr.  George  ' 
Mitchell’s  valuable  stock  of  marble  mantelpieces, 
stoves,  and  sculptured  work  has  been  totally 
destroyed.  Although  Mr.  Mitchell  has  in  conse-  , 
quence  lost  property  to  the  extent  of  between 
5,000 1.  and  6,OOOZ.,  which  is  only  partly  insured, 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  loss  is  not  ruinous. 
The  circumstance  of  this  fire  is  only  one  more  ? 
striking  incident  in  a very  singular  career. 

From  a book  which  has  recently  been  pub-  « 
lished,  “The  Romance  of  Peasant  Life  in  the  H 
West  of  England,”  by  Francis  George  Heath,  wo-  I 
learn  that  about  twenty-eight  years  ago  Mr.  3 
Mitchell  was  a poor  farmyard  boy  in  Somerset-  1 
shire,  earning  4s.  a week  in  the  employ  of  a hard  a I 
and  cruel  master.  He  possessed,  however,  a I 
singular  amount  of  energy  and  perseverance,  fll 
At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  left  his  native-  Mi 
village, — Montacute,  near  Yeovil, — and  although-  j 

he  could  not  read  or  write,  he  came  to  London.  I 
He  had  previously  picked  up  some  knowledge  of 
the  stone-mason’s  trade.  We  extract  the  fol-  1 
lowing  from  the  book  to  which  we  have-  * 
referred : — 

“ The  remainder  of  George  Mitchell's  career  may  be 
told  in  a few  words.  During  the  twenty-five  years  that 
he  has  been  in  London  he  has  exhibited  a truly  remarkable 
amount  of  perseverance  and  ability  in  the  prosecution  off 
his  business.  From  step  to  step  he  slowly  and  surely 
advanced.  From  a mason’s  lad  he  became  a journeyman; 
and  from  a journeyman  a small  proprietor  ; and  from  the 
position  of  the  small  proprietor  he  advanced  to  that  of 
the  rich  and  prosperous  merchant;  and  I am  assured  that- 
at  the  present  time  his  business  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous of  its  kind  in  England.  ‘ But,’  said  Mr.  Mitchell 
to  me,  ‘in  my  great  prosperity  I have  not  forgotten  my 
former  condition  in  life.  My  heart  bleeds  for  the  poor  farm 
labourers  in  my  native  village,  and  I have  told  them  that 
if  the  farmers  will  not  better  their  condition,  I will 
guarantee  to  find  employment  for  a number  of  them  in 
connexion  with  my  own  trade  in  London.’  " 


Mr.  Mitchell  has  taken  a very  active  part  in 
the  agricultural  labourers’  movement,  and  his 
time  and  his  money  have  been  expended  upon 
the  cause.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
present  loss  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
his  business.  The  Upper  Thames-street  branch 
is  now  being  temporarily  earned  on  at  1,  Duck’s- 
foot-lane  ; his  show-rooms  in  the  Brompton- 
road  are  full  of  stock  ; and  his  works  in  Walton - 
street,  Brompton,  are  in  full  activity. 


CONSECRATION  OF  ST.  GILES’S  PARISH 
CHURCH,  READING. 

St.  Giles’s,  Reading,  has  been  enlarged  and 
restored,  and  is  now  open  for  divine  service. 
The  work  of  restoration  and  enlargement  em- 
braced the  demolition  of  the  former  chancel, 
vestry,  sham  arcades,  and  the  whole  of  the  roofs 
throughout ; the  nave  being  now  lengthened  out 
eastward  some  22  ft.,  and  new  north  and  south 
transepts,  each  22  ft.  by  28  ft.,  added  on  either 
side,  thus  increasing  the  area  of  the  body  of  the 
church  to  the  extent  of  1,870  square  feet.  An 
entirely  new  chancel,  42  ft.  by  22  ft.,  has  been 
erected,  with  a vestry  on  the  north  side,  32£  ft. 
by  18  ft. ; a chancel  aisle  for  children  on  the 
south  side,  26  ft.  by  18  ft. ; and  a porch  at  the 
south-west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  12  ft.  by  10  ft. 
internally.  The  interior  dimensions  of  the 
church  now  aro  : — Extreme  length  from  east  to 
west,|126’ft. ; width  across  nave  and  aisles,  70  ft. ; 
width  of  nave  and  transepts,  85£  ft. ; height  to 
ridge,  about  42  ft.  The  new  walls  are  built  of 
brick  and  rubble  stone,  with  flint  facing  on  the 
outside,  Doulting  stone  being  used  for  all  exte- 
rior dressings,  including  the  traceried  windows, 
which  are  mostly  of  large  size.  Corsham  Down 
stone  has  been  used  for  all  the  dressings  on  the 
inside,  including  the  sedilite,  with  polished 
granite  shafts,  piscina,  &c. ; the  various  steps, 
kerbs,  and  landings  being  of  Forest  of  Dean, 
York,  Pennant,  &o.  The  new  roofs,  constructed 
chiefly  of  pitch  pine,  are  of  high  pitch  and  open- 
timbered,  having  principals  at  frequent  intervals, 
of  the  collar-beam  type,  with  moulded  ribs 
springing  from  the  wall-plate,  forming  a series 
of  pointed  arches,  which,  with  the  great  number 
of  curved  wind  braces  introduced  in  the  sides  of 
the  roofs,  are  effective  when  viewed  from  below. 
These  roofs  aro  covered  with  local  tiling,  of  the 
manufacture  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  Brothers,  of 
Reading,  the  ridges  being  formed  with  orna- 
mental red  tiles,  supplied  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of 
Maidenhead.  The  church  is  seated  throughout 
with  low  pitch-pine  benches  of  simple  design, 
fixed  to  boarded  floors.  The  remainder  of  the 
floor-space  is  paved  with  6-in.  tiles,  of  three 
Colours.  The  chancel  floor,  except  a portion 
occupied  by  choir-stalls,  is  also  laid  with  tiles  of 
a richer  design.  Seats  of  wainscot  oak  are 
placed  in  the  chancel  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  choir,  with  prayer-desks  at  the  west  end  for 
the  clergy.  The  pulpit  is  of  wainscot  oak,  semi- 
octagonal  on  plan,  having  six  panels  round  the 
sides  filled  with  traceried  heads,  and  carved 
paterse  along  the  cornice.  The  pulpit  proper 
rests  on  a base  of  rubbed  white  Mansfield  stone, 
approached  with  four  steps  of  the  same  material. 
The  nave  arcades  consist  of  four  wide-spreading 
pointed  moulded  arches  on  each  side,  resting  on 
three  somewhat  slender  pillars,  with  deeply- 
moulded  caps  and  bases ; these  pillars  being 
small  in  diameter  and  few  in  number  obstruct 
the  view  only  to  a small  extent.  The  chancel 
arches,  with  their  moulded  members,  carved 
capitals,  and  clustered  shafts  of  polished  red 
granite,  have  an  effective  appearance,  improved 
by  the  metal  screens  on  each  side,  with  gas-jets 
along  the  top  (by  Mr.  Leaver) . A low  metal 
screen  and  gates  separate  the  chancel  and  nave ; 
these  stand  on  a low  wall  of  wrought  and 
moulded  stone,  with  three  central  steps  leading 
up  to  the  chancel.  The  portable  furniture  of  the 
church,  such  as  the  Litany-desk,  font-cover, 
vestry-table,  &o.,  are  executed  in  wainscot  oak, 
from  the  architect’s  designs;  the  communion- 
table is  made  of  old  English  oak,  selected  from 
the  old  timbers  of  the  former  church,  by  the 
clerk  of  the  works. 

The  walls  throughout  the  interior  are  plastered 
with  trowelled  stucco,  and  the  spaces  between 
the  rafters  of  all  the  roofs  are  lathed,  plastered, 
and  whitened.  The  warming  and  ventilation  of 
the  church  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wood- 
cock, of  London  and  Paris,  and  are  on  the  ‘ ‘ hot  air 
principle,  a special  vault  being  provided  for  the 
apparatus  under  the  vestry,  and  small  lids  have 
been  formed  in  the  wooden  floors  under  the  seats, 


for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  warming  and 
ventilation  of  the  whole  church.  The  spaces 
under  the  floor  are  concreted  over  to  the  thick- 
ness of  6 in.,  and  the  concrete  and  the  whole  of 
the  floor  timbers  have  been  washed  over  with  a 
chemical  solution  to  prevent  the  growth  of  fungus 
and  the  spread  of  dry  rot.  These  precautions 
are  due  to  the  architect,  and  were  included  in 
the  contract. 

The  works  to  the  tower,  which  consist  of  a new 
stage  and  a lofty  stone  'spire,  are  matters  for  a 
second  contract,  now  entered  into  by  the  Messrs. 
Davis,  but  certain  works  to  the  lower  stage  have 
already  been  done.  These  consist  of  a new  west 
doorway,  a new  tile  floor  and  steps,  sundry  re- 
pairs to  the  walls,  and  a screen  of  pitch-pine 
under  the  tower  arch.  The  ceiling  of  the  ringing- 
floor  has  been  cased  with  pitch-pine  boarding 
stained  and  varnished,  and  coffered  with  old 
oak  ribs  and  bosses  from  the  former  work.  The 
porch  at  the  west  entrance  has  been  removed, 
and  the  approach  generally  improved.  The 
carving  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  London  ; 
some  of  the  heads  in  the  arcades,  &c.,  are  quite 
works  of  art,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
the  carver,  whose  abilities  have  a wide  and  en- 
during reputation.  The  whole  of  the  works  of 
tho  restoration  and  enlargement  of  the  church 
have  been  carried)  out  by  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Davis, 
of  Banbury,  builders,  at  a cost  of  between  7,0001. 
and  8,0001.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Piers 
St.  Aubyn,  architect,  London,  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  Mr.  Robert  Damper,  as  clerk 
of  the  works. 

The  whole  of  the  gasfitting  arrangements  were 
done  by  Messrs.  Wright  & Shackel,  of  Reading. 
Twenty  polished  brass  Gothic  standards  were  so 
arranged  in  the  church  that  an  equal  light  was 
everywhere  observable.  Two  brackets  with 
triple  lights  were  fixed  in  the  entrance  porch,  a 
small  Gothic  standard  to  the  pulpit,  and  corona 
for  the  vestry. 

An  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  ex- 
terior by  taking  down  the  high  iron  fence,  which 
rendered  any  good  view  of  the  church  almost 
impossible.  This  has  been  reduced  about  2 ft., 
and  re-fixed  in  a more  modern  style  by  Messrs. 
Wright  & Shackel. 

Among  special  gifts  may  be  enumerated  the 
east  window,  representing  our  Lord  in  glory, 
presented  by  the  Misses  Hulme,  and  the  two- 
light  window,  also  in  the  chancel,  presented  by 
Mr.  O.  C.  Maurice,  and  Mr.  Lowndes  : both  these 
windows  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Boll  : the  reredos,  executed  by  Messrs.  Powell, 
of  London,  in  “opus  sectile”  mosaic,  the  joint 
gift  'of  the  Revs.  A.  A.  Cameron,  B.  R.  Body, 
C.  R*.  Honey,  and  the  Misses  Hulme  ; two-light 
window,  by  Ward  & Hughes,  replaced  with  addi- 
tions by  Lady  Dukinfield,  in  memoriam ; two- 
light  window  by  Hardman,  in  memoriam,  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Sherwood ; one  light  of  a painted 
window,  given  by  Messrs.  Gladden  & Son, 
which  will  be  fixed  as  soon  as  a second  portion 
is  provided 


in  Manor-place,  which  the  authorities  invite  the 
surveyor  to  inspect.  The  Chelsea  Vestry  have 
replied  that  they  have  two  mortuaries, — one  for 
the  poor  entirely.  From  Fulham  the  answer  was 
that  the  mortuary  was  seldom  or  never  used. 
St.  George’s  in  the  East  had  no  mortuary,  but  a 
dead-house,  where  bodies  were  taken  to  await 
an  inquest.  The  Hackney  authorities  have  had 
a mortuary  since  1866,  used  considerably,  and 
by  respectable  people.  During  the  past  year 
158  dead  bodies  were  deposited  in  tho  mortuary. 
St.  Olave’s,  Southwark,  had  no  mortuary,  but  a 
dead-house,  available  for  casual  street  deaths. 
The  Islington  Vestry  have  a mortuary,  under  the 
control  of  the  guardians,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
chapel  of  ease.  Here  were  taken  the  bodies 
from  the  workhouse  infirmary,  and  bodies  await- 
an  inquest ; but  it  was  seldom  used  by 
the  poor.  Clerkenwell  has  had  a mortuary 
since  1866,  but  it  was  not  extensively  used. 
There  was  a dead-house  at  the  workhouse  for 
dead  bodies  and  bodies  awaiting  a post-mortem 
examination.  Paddington  Vestry  replied  that 
they  had  a dead-house  in  St.  Mary’s  Churchyard 
which  had  been  improved  so  as  to  be  almost  as 
good  as  a mortuary,  and  was  used  twelve  times 
last  August.  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  has  a 
mortuary.  The  City  authorities  sent  an  account 
of  the  mortuary  in  Golden-lane ; while  the  St. 
James’s,  Westminster,  Vestry  had  no  mortuary, 
and  no  site.  Mr.  Mitchell  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a mortuary, — a decent  place,  and 
not  a receptacle  for  contractors’  coffins, — and  ho 
would,  therefore,  move  that  the  Vestry  be  re- 
commended to  erect  a mortuary.  Mr.  Crickmay 
seconded.  Mr.  Walker  thought  there  should  be  a 
mortuary  somewhere  near  Hyde  Park-corner,  as 
one  mortuary  was  not  sufficient  for  St.  George  s 
parish.  Mr.  J.  Morris  did  not  think  tho  mortuary 
necessary.  The  Chairman  thought  there  should 
be  a postponement,  as  there  was  not  sufficient 
information.  Mr.  Barlow  said  it  would  be  ad- 
visable, perhaps,  to  ask  undertakers  if  they  ever 
had  applications  to  receive  corpses  into  their 
houses.  Mr.  Walker  said  corpses  had  to  be 
removed  from  St.  George’s  Hospital,  shortly  after 
death,  into  undertakers’  houses ; and  he  knew  of  a 
case  where  a person  who  had  died  of  the  small- 
pox lay  in  a coffin  in  an  undertaker’s  room,  and 
a man  made  a coffin  by  the  side  of  it.  The 
suggestion  of  the  Chairman  as  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  question  was  adopted. 


PARISH  MORTUARIES. 

The  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Committee 
of  Works  having  been  requested  by  the  vestry 
to  consider  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  having 
a mortuary  or  mortuaries  in  the  parish,  together 
with  a suitable  site,  and  the  cost  of  erection,  the 
surveyor  reported  that,  in  pursuance  of  instruc- 
tions, he  had  written  to  forty  parishes  and 
district  boards  on  the  subject,  and  received 
twenty-six  replies.  The  St.  Pancras  Vestry 
returned  for  answer  that  they  have  no  mortuary, 
but  there  is  a dead-house  in  the  workhouse, 
which,  however,  is  seldom  used  but  for  paupers. 
St.  Saviour’s  had  no  mortuary,  nor  had  Mile-end 
Old  Town,  or  the  Plumstead  and  Westminster 
District  Boards  of  Works.  The  Strand  District 
Board  of  Works  had  no  mortuary,  but  dead- 
houses  in  the  different  parishes  of  the  district. 
Rotherhithe  had  a dead-house  in  the  churchyard 
for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies  found  in  the 
Thames,  but  no  mortuary.  Hampstead  had  a 
dead-house,  under  the  control  of  the  guardians, 
which  they  considered  quite  sufficient,  without  a 
mortuary.  Camberwell  had  no  mortuary,  but  a 
dead-house  in  the  cemetery,  which  was  in  the 
parish.  Kensington  has  no  mortuary,  but  the 
vestry  have  the  subject  under  consideration. 
Shoreditch  had  at  one  time  no  site  for  a mortuary, 
but  it  now  possesses  one  at  the  rear  of  the  V estry- 
hall.  St.  George  the  Martyr’s  has  no  mortuary. 
The  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  has  six  parishes 
in  the  district  each  of  which  possesses  a dead- 
, house.  St.  Mary’s,  Newington,  has  a mortuary 


LINCOLN. 

On  Monday,  30th  ult.,  the  town  council  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln  held  a special  meeting,  as  a local 
Banitary  authority  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1872,  and  reappointed  the 
officers  of  the  late  Local  Board,  at  the  following 
salaries  Clerk,  250Z. ; treasurer,  60Z. ; sur- 
veyor, 1201. ; medical  officer,  20Z. ; waterworks 
manager,  275Z. ; inspector  of  nuisances,  100L  ; 
they  also  decided  to  advertise  for  a sub-surveyor, 
a new  appointment  rendered  necessary  by  the 
corporation  having  taken  most  of  the  sanitary 
work  of  the  city  into  their  own  hands. 


“ WANTED.”1 

Sir, — It  may  suit  the  ideas  of  the  powers  that 
be  to  retain  the  testimonials  of  unsuccessful 
candidates  for  appointments  advertised  in  your 
paper,  and  never  so  much  as  think  that  the  said 
unfortunate  people  deserve  a reply. 

Possibly,  ideas  of  economy  have  something  to 
do  with  this  practice ; but  would  it  not  be  well 
for  parties  advertising  for  professional  men  to 
remember  that,  although  the  returning  of  an 
unsuccessful  candidate’s  testimonials  may  cost 
2d.  of  postage-money,  the  said  candidate  had  the 
same  amount  to  disburse,  phis  an  excessive 
amount  of  time,  trouble,  and  inconvemence, 
happily  unknown  to  tho  advertisers. 

In  many  points,  and  especially  so  in  intellec- 
tual capacity,  we  assert  our  equality  with  those 
who  “want”  us.  Apart  from  that,  on  the 
ground  of  common  courtesy  alone,  the  trouble 
wo  are  put  to  deserves  some  sort  of  recognition. 
And  we  have  simply  to  assure  the  class  of 
advertisers  we  refer  to  that  where  they  retain 
our  testimonials,  and  neglect  to  tell  us  whether 
or  not  we  have  been  successful,  they  are  guilty 
of  behaviour  anything  but  honourable. 

Double  Elephant. 

Our  advice  has  long  been  that  candidates 
should  send  copies  of  testimonials,  not  the 
, originals. 
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THE  COLUMNS  OF  THE  DUCAL  PALACE, 
VENICE. 

Were  the  columns  (of  the  lowest  tier  of  arches) 
of  the  Ducal  Palace  any  longer  originally  than 
they  are  now  ? This  question  has  been  put  to 
me  constantly  by  travellers  of  all  kinds,  when  I 
have  replied, — “ I do  not  believe  they  were  longer 
than  we  now  see  them,  fox’,  to  my  mind,  they 
would  be  out  of  proportion,  judging  from  exist- 
ing work  of  the  same  date  at  Verona  and  other 
places.”  I have  been  met  thus  : — “ But  * Mur- 
ray’ says  they  were.”  What  says  Murray’s 
“Guide  to  Northern  Italy,”  p.  391,  edition  of 
1869  .— 

“ The  columns  of  the  lowest  tier  of  arches 
are  partly  embedded  in  the  pavement,  the  level 
of  which  was  raised  (1732)  about  a foot,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inundations  to  which  the  Piaz- 
zetta  and  Molo  were  subject,  which  gives  them 
an  undeserved  appearance  of  clumsiness.  They 
stand,  however,  not  upon  bases,  but  upon  a con- 
tinued stylobate,  as  discovered  some  years  ago, 
when  the  Piazzetta  was  repaved. 

It  appears  from  observations  made  with  care, 
that  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  at  Venice  has 
risen  about  3 in.  in  every  century ; so  that,  as 
these  columns  have  been  erected  five  centuries, 
about  15  in.  of  the  lower  part  of  them  are  now 
concealed,  owing  to  the  repeated  and  necessaiy 
elevation  of  the  pavement.” 

Now  what  is  the  fact  ? About  two  months 
ago  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
was  covered  in,  so  far  as  the  lower  story  is  con- 
. cerned,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  and  the 
removing  three  or  four  capitals,  which  have 
become  so  ruinous  as  to  endanger  the  existence 
of  that  part  of  the  palace.  The  superintendent 
of  the  works  gave  me  permission  to  go  in  and 
make  what  observations  and  sketches  I wished. 

When  the  pavement  was  removed,  I found 
that  the  bottoms  of  the  columns  were  precisely 
on  a level  with  the  existing  pavement  of  the 
Broglio,  which  is  about  4 in.  raised  above  that  of 
the  Piazzetta.  The  columns  rest  upon  blocks  of 
Istrian  stone,  the  upper  one  but  a trifle  larger 
than  the  diameter  of  the  column,  and  rough- 
hewn,  so  that  they  never  could  have  been 
finished  bases.  The  edges  of  these  upper  blocks 
have  been  cut  away  in  a slanting  direction,  to 
allow  the  close-fitting  of  the  paving-stones  just 
up  to  where  the  column  rests  upon  the  block, 
neither  covering  the  joint  nor  below  it. 

These  blocks  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superin- 
tendent, the  original  foundation  of  the  building, 
and  they  seem  to-day  as  pex-fect  and  good  as 
when  placed  there.  The  space  between  each 
column,  or  rather  the  group  or  tier  of  stones  on 
which  they  stand,  is  filled  in  with  red  bricks  and 
rough  stones.  Three  layers  of  blocks  were  seen, 
the  water  (which  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide 
coming  into  the  drain  which  carried  off  the  rain- 
water) covered  whatever  there  was  below  ; but, 

I believe,  so  far  as  I could  judge  by  feeling  with 
a stick,  that  under  the  water  there  was  also  solid 
stone. 

It  was  not  possible  to  insert  even  the  point  of 
a peixkixife  between  the  column  and  the  stone 
below,  so  sharp  and  close-fitting  are  they. 

John  Bunney. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — On  Wednesday  last  Messrs.  Corbett 
& McClymont  were  waited  upon  at  West 
Brompton  by  several  gentlemen  desirous  of 
ascertaining  what  were  the  prospects  of  a speedy 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  deputation  were 
frankly  told  that  it  rested  entirely  with  the  men 
themselves  how  long  the  conflict  lasted,  as  the 
firm  had  sufficient  hands,  and  had  no  intention  of 
receding  from  the  position  it  had  taken  up.  The 


feeling  of  the  public  was  adverse  to  the  firm ; 
but  its  friends,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  case,  quite  approved  of  the  course  it  had 
adopted.  The  reason  why  the  increased  wage  was 
withdrawn,  had  not  yet  been  accurately  stated. 
The  firm  had  never  objected  to  pay  a mechanic 
8 id.  an  hour,  or  even  more,  no  matter  what  branch 
of  the  trade  he  belonged  to,  provided  he  was 
worth  the  money.  On  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
arrangement  with  the  Master  Builders’  Associa- 
tion, the  foremen  of  the  various  departments 
were  directed  to  make  the  halfpenny  increase 
wherever  it  was  deserved.  Before,  however,  a 
week  had  elapsed,  dissatisfaction  arose,  because 
all  had  not  been  treated  alike,  and  placed  on  one 
and  the  same  footing.  The  firm  thereupon  re- 
solved to  return  to  the  old  system,  and  the  strike 
took  place  solely  aud  simply  on  account  of  its 
refusing  to  pay  good,  bad,  and  indifEerent  alike. 
The  52 1 hours  there  was  no  objection  to  what- 
ever ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  under- 
stood the  firm  did  not  occupy  the  position  of 
ordinary  builders  and  contractors  who  regulated 
their  prices  by  the  ruling  or  standard  wages  of 
the  day ; but  more  resembled  an  independent 
gentleman  employing  workmen  to  build  on  his 
own  land.  No  matter  what  he  paid,  he  could  get 
no  more  than  a certain  rent  for  his  houses,  and 
was  fully  justified  in  purchasing  his  labour  cheap 
if  he  could,  without  reference  to  the  custom  or 
regulations  of  the  trade. 

Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  M'Clymont  added,  he  and  his 
partner  Mr.  Corbett  came  into  possession  of  the  RedcliiTe 
Estate,  when  they  commenced  operations  with  fifty  houses, 
and  year  by  year  since  had  gone  on  building  roads,  squares, 
terraces,  and  crescents,  until  the  property  had  arrived  at 
its  present  state  of  prosperity  and  extensive  proportions. 
During  that  time  they  had  got  around  them  a great  body 
of  workmen,  whom  they  were  now  sorry  to  part  with,  but 
whom  they  had  never  ceased  to  classify  or  pay  according 
to  merit  and  ability.  They  never  had,  and  never 
would  recognise  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  placing  all  men 
on  an  equality  as  mechanics,  and  reducing  the  highly 
skilled  to  the  same  level  as  the  lesser  skilled  operative. 
That  being  so,  Mr.  M'Clymont  thought  the  men  might 
have  been  a little  more  circumspect  in  some  of  their  state- 
ments ^ while,  as  for  Mr.  Matkin,  the  carpenters  aud 
joiners’  secretary,  pretending  to  speak  contemptuously  of 
middlemen,  he  should  like  to  know  what  would  become  of 
the  workmen  if  there  were  no  middlemen,  in  the  building 
trade  especially.  He  had  himself  risen  from  the  ranks, 
and  perfectly  well  understood  that  part  of  the  question, 
and  his  opinion  was  it  would  be  a poor  look-out  indeed 
for  labour  if  there  were  no  enterprising  men  of  that  kind. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  Amalgamated 
Building  Trades’  committee,  which  ox-iginally 
represented  the  masons,  carpenters,  joiners, 
bricklayers,  plasterers,  painters,  smiths,  and 
labourers,  in  the  late  struggle,  has  been  held 
in  the  Sutherland  Arms,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  when 
the  following  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Coulson, 
bricklayer,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Sainsbury, 
plasterer,  was  passed,  viz. : — 

“ That  this  Committee,  having  accomplished  the  work 
for  which  it  was  constituted,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
dissolved.  At  the  same  time  we  express  our  willingness 
•operate  with  all  other  bodies  should  any  difficulty 
hereafter  arise  which  may  affect  the  general  interests  of 
the  building  trades.” 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the 
evening,  and  to  Mr.  George  Shipton,  the  secre- 
tary, the  committee  was  formally  declared  dis- 
solved,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

A settlement  has  taken  place  at  Messrs. 
Gillin’s  firm,  and  the  joiners  have  resumed  work 
on  condition  of  working  fifty-three  hours  per 
week,  with  the  usual  time  for  breakfast  and 
dinner,  leaving  off  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturdays. 

A large  builders’  labourers’  meeting  has  been 
held  at  Kingston-on-Thames.  Messrs.  Kenny  & 
Halloran  addressed  the  meeting,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  proposed  and  carried  unani- 
mously : — 

“That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  of  builders’ 
labourers  of  Kingston  and  the  outlying  districts  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  unite  with  our  brother  labourers  in 
London  in  any  steps  they  may  take  to  obtain  6d.  per  hour 
tor  our  labour,  which  we  think  is  little  enough  to  enable 
us  to  procure  the  common  necessaries  of  life  at  the 
present  increased  prices.” 


Another  builders’  labourera’  meeting  has 
taken  place  at  Chelsea  New  Bridge.  The  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  the  same  speakers,  and  a. 
similar  resolution  was  passed. 

Birmingham. — A meeting  of  the  glass  and. 
china  decorators  of  Birmingham  has  been  held 
at  the  Shakspeare’s  Head,  Livery-street;  Mr. 
Griffiths  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Biddle  refeiTed  to 
the  indifferent  attitude  of  several  employers, 
which,  he  believed,  was  calculated  to  bring, 
about  serious  complications.  After  some  remarks 
from  other  workmen  present,  a deputation  was 
formed  to  wait  upon  the  Brassworkers’  Society, 
with  a view  to  combination,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

Edinburgh. — An  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  joiners  has  been  held  in  the  Waverley 
Hall,  to  consider  “the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  trade  with  reference  to« 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  on  the  position  necessary 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  between  capital 
and  labour.”  Mr.  Rintoul  was  called  to  the- 
chair.  The  meeting  was  first  addressed  by 
Messrs.  Goodfellow  and  Beveridge.  Mr.  Ramsay 
moved  : — 

“That  this  meeting,  being  convinced  that  we,  as  a 
trade,  are  not  in  a properly  consolidated  position, — the- 
result  of  which  being  that  wc  do  not,  and  cannot,  in  our 
present  position,  receive  that  remuneration  for  our  labour 
to  which  we  are  entitled,  and  that  we  are  not  in  this 
respect  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  trades  con- 
nected with  building,— and  that  in  the  past  wc  have  been 
guilty  ofa  great  dereliction  of  duty, — we  henceforth  resolve 
that  for  the  future  we  shall  use  all  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional means  of  a practical  kind  within  our  reach  for  our 
pecuniary  advancement,  which,  of  necessity,  includes  our 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual  elevation.” 

Mr.  George  Baird  seconded  tbe  motion,  and  it 
was  unanimously  adopted.  In  respect  of  the 
second  part  of  the  programme  of  the  business, 
Mr.  Paterson  gave  a statement  as  to  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  trade.  He. 
said  that  the  trade  in  Scotland  never  was 
better ; and  though  in  Glasgow  it  might  not  be 
so  good  this  winter  as  in  the  past  winter  and. 
spi’ing,  in  Edinburgh  it  would  be  equally  good 
with  what  it  had  been  recently.  He  thought  the 
trade  should  press  for  an  advance,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  question  that  they  were  underpaid. 
Mr.  Thom,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nisbet,  thereupon 
moved  that  they  should  give  their  employers 
notice  of  a demand  for  £d.  per  hour  increased 
pay,  to  begin  on  the  1st  of  March  next ; and  of 
another  £d.  per  hour  to  begin  three  months 
later.  As  an  amendment,  Mr.  Yallance,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  moved  that  the  demand  should 
be  for  Id.  per  hour,  to  begin  on  1st  of  March.  A 
further  amendment,  that  only  $d.  per  hour 
should  be  asked  to  begin  on  the  same  date,  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Baird,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
M‘Kay.  The  second  amendment  oixly  received 
14  votes,  and  was  set  aside;  the  first  amend- 
ment and  the  motion  were  next  put  together, 
and  the  amendment  adopted  by  136  votes  against 
24.  It  was  thereafter  unanimously  resolved  to 
support  the  demand  for  Id.  per  hour  of  increase.. 

A proposal  to  take  up  the  subject  of  weekly 
pays  was  negatived  as  at  that  meeting,  which 
was  then  adjourned. 

Mr.  Lowe  on  Strikes. — On  the  question  of 
strikes,  Mr.  Lowe  argued  at  great  length,  in 
Glasgow  lately,  against  the  prevalent  impres- 
sion that  strikes  permanently  increased  the 
value  of  commodities,  or  could  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  working  classes.  Just  as  prices  • 
increased  must  the  demand  be  diminished*  j 
unless  substitutes  were  found.  If  the  demand 
were  diminished,  a certain  proportion  of  work-  j 
men  must  lose  their  employment.  The  rest 
might,  indeed,  gain  higher  wages,  but  that  in-  j 
crease  would  be  lost  as  improved  machinery,  or 
other  agencies,  l-educed  the  cost  of  production.  ] 
One  class  would  be  sacrificed,  and  the  other  j 
would  gain  nothing. 


Monumental. — A memorial  cross  has  been 
erected  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  Percy  Shelley, 
at  Boscombe  Place,  to  mark  the  intended  burial- 
ground  of  the  family.  The  design  is  by  Lady 
Shelley,  and  consists  of  a sculptured  base  of 
rock-work,  from  which  springs  a rough  fir-tree, 
nailed  in  the  form  of  a cross.  Three  nails  pierce 
through  the  cross.  The  inscription  on  the 
rockery  is  in  solid  lead  lettei-s,  the  words  being 
“ The  resting-place.”  The  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  S.  Homer  in  white  marble,  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  Lady  Shelley. 

The  four  huge  statues  erected  at  the  two 

ends  of  the  Pont  du  Carrousel,  Paris,  have  been 
entirely  repaired,  and  covered  with  a coating  of 
some  composition  to  protect  them  against  the 
weather. 
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NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  : NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  BRANCH. 

Mr.  John  Gibson,  Architect. 


NATIONAL  PKOVINCIAL  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND : 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  BRANCH. 

STRONG  ROOMS. 

Our  view  of  the  above  building  is  drawn  from 
a photograph,  which  also  shows  the  upper  part 
of  the  well-known  tower  of  St.  Nicholas  Church. 
Adjoining  the  churchyard  is  the  resident  clerk’s 
and  messenger’s  entrance  to  their  apartments. 

The  front  in  Mosley-street  is  85  ft.  in  length, 
and  in  Dean-street  36  ft.  The  height  of  the 
building  averages  65  ft. 

The  walls  generally  are  built  of  brick,  the  two 
street  fronts  above-named  are  faced  with  Kenton 
stone.  The  building  is  constructed  fire-proof  on 
the  Dennett  system. 

The  banking-room  on  the  ground-floor  is 
entered  from  Mosley-street,  and  is  72  ft.  long 
by  28  ft.  wide;  its  height  being  22  ft.  It  is 
lighted  by  seven  large  windows ; the  ceiling, 
being  coved,  is  groined  to  receive  their  semi- 
circular heads : the  glass  is  embossed,  and  pro- 
tected externally  by  elaborate  wrought-iron 
grilles  in  lieu  of  shutters.  On  each  side  of  these 
windows  are  polished  red  granite  shafts.  These 
are  altogether  well  designed,  and  on  another 
occasion  we  will  give  a view  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows at  large. 

The  artificial  lighting  is  by  three  sunburners 


with  ornamental  zinc  gilt  pendants,  which  act 
as  ventilators ; the  field  of  the  ceiling  being 
panelled. 

The  warming  apparatus,  contracted  for  by 
Pliipson,  is  a hot-water  one  ; the  warm  air  being 
admitted  into  the  banking-room  through  flues  in 
the  walls  above  the  level  of  the  desks,  and  by 
other  gratings  in  front  of  the  counter. 

The  fittings  are  of  Honduras  and  Spanish 
mahogany,  contracted  for  by  Sopwith  & Co.; 
the  public  space  being  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles. 
The  entrance  has  two  sets  of  doors, — a folding 
pair  on  the  outside,  screen  doors  on  the  inside ; 
and  the  outer  doors  are  enclosed  by  night  doors 
lined  with  iron. 

The  strong-room  which  contains  the  treasury 
is  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  having 
another  strong-room  immediately  underneath  ; 
its  walls  and  arching  are  lined  with  i-in.  iron, 
and  it  is  completely  fitted  for  deeds,  securities, 
vouchers,  and  so  on.  The  treasury  itself  is  placed 
within  this  room,  and  is  6 ft.  6 in.  square  by  7 ft. 
high.  It  is  constructed  throughout  of  three 
thicknesses  of  wrought  iron,  with  non-conductors 
of  heat  between.  The  door  to  this,  as  well  as  to 
the  outer  chamber,  is  hard  steel  plated : into  the 
lock  of  the  latter  a night-bolt  passes  from  one  of 
the  residents’  rooms  ; there  is  also  an  iron  gate  j 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  door  last-named.  There 
are  about  nine  tons  of  metal  employed  in  the  | 


construction  of  the  above,  which  was  contracted 
for  by  Chubb  & Son.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
named,  but  below  the  banking-room,  are  two 
strong-rooms  reached  by  a distinct  staircase : one 
of  these  rooms  is  41  ft.  long  by  13  ft.  wide  for- 
books : the  end  of  this  grilled  off  is  a strong- 
room for  the  use  of  customers.  It  is  inclosed 
with  fireproof  walls  and  arching,  and  is  fitted  I 
with  a centre  rack  and  side  shelving.  Adjoining 
is  a store  for  stationery.  The  other  strong-room 
is  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  is  of  smaller 
dimensions, — it  is  also  fireproof ; and  all  are 
warmed  by  the  bank  apparatus,  and  have  distinct 
ventilating-sliafts. 

A hoist  communicates  with  the  banking-room.. 
At  the  end  adjoining  Dean-street  is  the  clerks’" 
luncheon-room,  lavatory,  &c.  The  remainder  of 
the  basement  consists  of  kitchen  and  other  offices. 

The  two  upper  floors  of  the  rear  portion  of  the 
building  are  occupied  as  dwelling-rooms  by  the 
resident  clerk  and  messenger. 

The  two  upper  stories  of  the  main  building 
are  occupied  for  commercial  and  legal  purposes^ 
and  in  the  attics  are  rooms  for  a messenger. 

Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Westminster,  is  the  archi- 
tect ; Mr.  Joseph  Elliot  the  contractor  for  the- 
building  works ; and  Mr.  Glover  was  the  clerk 
of  works. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  fittings  has  been, 
about  14,000L 


THE  ANCIENT  PILLAR  IN 
WOLVERHAMPTON  CHURCHYARD. 

When  the  British  Archmological  Association 
risited  Wolverhampton  in  August  last,  much 
nterest  was  excited  by  the  ancient  pillar-stone 
)r  cross  which  stands  on  an  elevated  spot  in  the 
jhurchyard  there,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
shurch,  and  its  probable  date  was  discussed  with 


much  amusing  pertinacity  on  several  occasions  I 
during  the  visit.  In  our  notice  of  the  meeting  | 
we  mentioned  something  of  what  had  been  said  j 
as  to  this  very  interesting  monument,  and  pro- ' 
mised  that  we  would  give  a view  of  it  on  j 
another  occasion.  We  fulfil  this  promise  in  our ; 
present  issue,  and  shall  be  glad  i f it  enable  some  j 
of  our  correspondents  to  throw  light  on  its  date 
by  comparison  with  other  monuments  or  other- 1 


wise.  We  shall  not  scruple  to  repeat  part  of 
what  we  have  already  printed  so  as  to  bring 
together  the  various  opinions  expressed. 

It  has  been  long  called  locally  " the  Danes’ 
Cross.”  Mr.  Levien,  on  first  introducing  th& 
subject,  said  it  was  so  named  from  the  remains 
of  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  figures  of 
ravens  sculptured  upon  it ; ravens  having  been 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Danes  as  the.- 
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jmpanions  of  their  god  Odin,  as  eagles  were 
elieved  to  be  those  of  Jupiter,  the  owl  the  at- 
mdant  of  Minerva,  and  the  dove  of  Venus.  The 
'anes  had  two  emblematical  ravens — one  indi- 
itive  of  victory  and  the  other  of  defeat ; and  the 
uestion  was  which  of  these  two  the  ravens  seen 
y some  on  this  pillar  were.  It  was  known  that  the 
anes  committed  excessive  ravages  in  Mercia, 
id  it  was  thought  on  the  one  hand  that  this 
illar  was  put  up  to  commemorate  some  vic- 
iry  by  that  people,  as  it  was  not  usual  for 
3ople  to  commemorate  their  defeats.  The 
axons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  quoted  to  show 
lat  the  Danes  suffered  an  enormous  defeat  in 
tis  part  of  Mercia;  but  that  was  the  Saxon 
irsion,  while  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Danes 
icceeded  in  firmly  establishing  themselves  there, 
ae  cross,  he  thought,  might  have  been  erected 
commemorate  some  victory;  but  whether  of 
e Danes  or  Saxons  remained  undecided. 

In  a report  on  the  church  made  some  years 
;o,  Mr.  Christian  says,  ho  thinks  the  pillar 
ay  be  called  Norman  work,  and  that  it  may  have 
rmed  the  shaft  or  pedestal  of  a cross,  the  upper 
>rt  of  which  has  been  long  destroyed.  The 
aterial  of  which  it  is  composed  being  sand- 
one,  and  tho  block  being  set  contrariwise  to 
J quarry  bed,  the  weather  has  greatly  acted  on 
l surfaces,  and,  by  ploughing  them  out  in 
ooves  and  holes,  has  produced  marks  and  in- 
mtations  which  have  so  much  the  appearance 
the  carver’s  work,  that  at  first  sight  it  appears 
ucli  more  richly  wrought  than  a closer  exami- 
-tion  proves  it  to  have  been.  The  upper  step 
circular  in  form,  and  is  a single  block  of  stone 
ft.  in  diameter.  Other  steps,  continues 
r.  Christian,  probably  lie  buried  beneath  the 
rface,  the  soil  having  been  much  raised  in  this 
rt  of  the  churchyard.  This  supposition  as 
buiied  steps,  let  us  say  at  once,  has  been 
•proved.  A hole  was  dug  and  no  other  steps 
:re  found.  The  pillar  is  in  this  respect  as  it 
is  originally  placed. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  in  expressing  his  opinion  as 
the  date  of  the  monument,  said  it  was  well 
own  that  in  ancient  times  crosses  were  erected 
srely  as  landmarks.  Without  any  idea  of  a 
igious  character,  the  Romans  raised  crosses  as 
idmarks ; in  fact,  it  was  one  of  their  rules, 
ien  surveying  a country,  that  crosses  should 
erected  at  special  points.  It  was  very 
ibable  that  a cross,  occupying  the  position 
ich  this  did,  belonged  to  very  ancient  times, 

; its  date  depended  very  much  upon  what 
aning  they  attached  to  the  words  “ very 
;ient.”  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
a cross  was  of  great  antiquity;  but  he  failed 
discover  anything  known  of  the  Danes  upon 
or  to  see  anything  of  the  ravens  of  the  Danes 
)ut  it.  They  would  observe  certain  open 
tees  in  the  lower  part,  and  then  certain  figures 
the  form  of  half  a lozenge.  Five  of  these 
dd  be  traced  half-way  up,  leaving  five  spaces 
ow  for  a figure  under  a canopy.  In  one  of 
:se  spaces  there  were  distinct  remains  of  a 
ire.  The  figures  to  be  traced  above  those 
lopies  showed  that  it  could  not  be  a Danish, 

; that  it  must  be  a Christian  monument.  Ho 
ieved  he  saw  in  one  the  ox  of  St.  Luke  ; in  a 
ond,  the  angel  of  St.  Matthew  ; in  a third,  the 
i of  St.  Mark ; and  iu  a fourth,  the  emblem  of 
John;  while  the  fifth  was  filled  with  scroll- 
rk.  This  showed  that  the  design  was  to  give 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  from 
3 they  could  venture  to  hazard  a notion  of 
at  filled  the  spaces  below  the  canopies  ; and 
m the  absence  of  symbol  in  the  fifth  canopy, 
y could  venture  to  assume  that  in  the  fifth 
ce  the  Crucifixion  was  represented.  The 
ichments  above  were  merely  scroll-work,  with 
ious  animals, — griffins  and  others, — repre- 
ted  in  grotesque  form  and  of  monstrous 
oription.  He  had  examined  the  top  of  tho 
lmn,  and  found  evidence  of  provision  for  the 
irtion  and  fixing  of  another  stone,  probably 
toss.  He  had  no  doubt  it  was  Norman  work, 

• belonged  to  the  twelfth  century. 

Ir.  Godwin,  when  an  opportunity  occurred  in 
evening,  said  he  felt  bound,  in  consequence 
m inquiry  addressed  to  him,  to  say  that  he 
Id  see  no  reason  whatever  why  the  pillar 
uld  not  be  of  the  Saxon  period.  Its  outline, 
ch  had  the  entasis  of  an  antique  column,  was 
| no  Norman  work  of  the  kind  that  he  had 
r seen,  and  this  outline,  with  the  bands  which 
e around  the  column,  made  it  approach  that 
aster  form  which  was  generally  understood  to 
|w  the  work  of  an  earlier  people  than  the 
■mans. 

Ir.  Edward  Roberts  was  at  first  disposed  to 
isider  that  the  work  had  been  executed  by 


Saxon  workmen,  just  before  or  after  the  Con- 
quest';  but’af  ter  wards  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  a work  of  the  Norman  period, 
dating  from  about  the  year  1185  to  1190. 

Speaking  on  a later  occasion,  Mr.  Hills  said, 
that  by  the  observations  he  had  made,  he  had  not 
intended  to  combat  the  question  whether  the 
pillar  was  Norman  or  Saxon.  The  point  to 
which  his  remarks  were  applied  was  as  to 
whether  the  origin  of  the  pillar  was  Danish,  as 
had  been  believed  by  some  persons, — whether  it 
owed  its  origin  to  Christianity  or  Paganism.  He 
thought  that  any  one  who  studied  the  matter, 
and  tested  the  different  opinions  that  had  been 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  pillar,  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  which 
he  had  arrived  at  with  regard  to  it,  and  which  it 
appeared  Mr.  Godwin  had  arrived  at,  viz.,  that 
it  owed  its  origin  to  Christianity.  As  to  whe- 
ther it  was  of  Saxon  origin,  that  required  a close 
examination,  and  a careful  comparison  of  the 
carvings  upon  the  pillar  with  other  carvings, 
which  were  known  to  be  Saxon,  before  coming 
quickly  to  any  definite  conclusion.  He  had 
often  endeavoured  to  show  in  his  arguments 
that  the  Saxons  had  more  to  do  with  architec- 
ture and  monuments  than  for  many  years  past 
it  had  been  the  custom  to  allow  them.  Still  he 
thought  that  if  any  one  would  carefully  look  at 
the  pillar,  particularly  at  the  scroll  ornaments 
upon  what  he  might  term  the  second  tier,  he 
would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  twelfth  century,  for  there  was  a 
decided  tendency  to  Early  English  work  in  its 
carvings.  That  was  his  belief.  The  Danish 
theory  was  perfectly  untenable.  There  might 
be  something  said  in  favour  of  the  Saxon  theory, 
but  he  thought  the  balance  of  argument  was 
established  in  favour  of  a still  later  period. 

We  see  nothing  to  discredit  the  belief  that  it 
is  of  Saxon  workmanship,  and  are  ready  to 
believe  that,  having  been  erected  by  that  people 
to  commemorate  a victory  over  the  Danes,  it 
became  known  as  the  Danes’  Cross  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  call  Mr.  John  Bell’s  fine  work  in 
Waterloo-place  the  Crimean  Monument.  The 
cap,  as  it  seems  to  us,  if  original,  can  scarcely 
be  in  its  oiiginal  place.  This  pillar  is  a 
most  interesting  relic,  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  be  carefully  preserved  by  the  people  of 
Wolverhampton.  We  are  almost  inclined  to 
suggest  the  erection  of  a sort  of  umbrella,  as 
rain  and  frost  are  gradually  destroying  it. 


THE  SEWAGE  PROBLEM  AT  BISHOP’S 
STORTFORD. 

The  local  board  having  decided  to  establish  an 
irrigation-farm,  plans  wore  prepared,  and  Messrs. 
Lawson  & Manser  were  contracted  with  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  works  for  10,000/.  About 
90  acres  of  land  were  required,  situated  far 
enough  outside  the  town  and  having  a sloping 
surface,  so  that  the  effluent  water  could  run  into 
the  Stort.  A main  drain  was  laid  down,  con- 
veying the  sewage  to  a suitable  point,  where 
screening  - tanks  and  pumping  - engines  were 
erected.  A portion  of  the  farm  was  marked 
out  and  prepared  with  open  carriers  and  drains 
for  flooding ; and  the  ground  this  year  is  bearing 
its  first  crops,  while  the  work  of  remodelling  the 
drainage  of  the  town  is  in  active  progress  and 
approaching  completion. 

The  principle  acted  upon  in  draining  the  town 
is  that  of  keeping  the  rainfall  and  surface-water 
separate  from  the  sewage,  the  former  being  dis- 
charged  into  the  river.  Two  15-horse  power 
horizontal  engines  are  at  work  forcing  the 
manurial  liquid  up  to  the  irrigation  fields,  the 
highest  part  of  the  undulating  ground  exceeding 
an  altitude  of  80  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  out- 
fall  tanks. 

During  the  progress  of  these  operations,  Mr. 
James  Odams,  of  the  Grange,  Bishop’s  Stort- 
ford,  an  active  member  of  the  local  board,  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  whole  question  of 
the  disposal  of  town  sewage,  and,  after  personal 
inspection  of  the  working  of  many  different 
systems,  has  arranged,  in  connexion  with  the 
works  just  described,  a practical  exposition  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  most  economical 
solution  of  the  sewage  problem.  jThe  London 
Daily  Chronicle  gives  an  elaborate  account  of 
Mr.  Odams’s  plan,  which  essentially  consists  in 
screening  the  rough  sewage  with  faggot-bundles 
(easily  slushed  afterwards),  and  so  separating 
the  worst  of  the  sediment ; using  behind  the 
faggots  a vertical  screen  of  copper  wire-gauze  of 
50  meshes  to  the  lineal  inch,  so  that  the  fine 
scum  is  caught  on  its  surface,  to  be  also  cleansed 


by  a douche,  as  the  faggots  are.  The  bad  odour 
is  thus  nearly  removed.  The  cleared  liquid  then 
runs  through  perforated  lead  piping  over  the 
ground  of  the  farm  in  gentle  showers  forced  by 
the  steam-pump  to  a height  of  10  ft.  to  15  ft., 
distributing  it  equally  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  field  in  drizzly  showers,  the  arching  jets  of 
spray  spanning  to  20  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  per- 
forated pipe,  and  leaving  no  spot  unwetted. 

“The  great  advantage  claimed  for  the  new  system  is 
that,  by  artificial  showers,  it  applies  the  fertilising  liquid 
with  the  utmost  economy,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  most 
natural  and  beneficial  both  to  plants  and  to  the  soil.  Not 
a particle  is  wasted,  unless  it  be  by  evaporation,  which  is 
not  considered  to  be  serious  in  amount.  But  in  the  flood- 
ing system,  the  water  being  its  own  carrier,  and  flowing 
upon  the  surlace  of  the  lana,  must  of  necessity  saturate 
or  overdose  the  nearer  portion  of  each  bed  or  slope  before 
it  can  wet  the  farther  side  ; while  it  is  most  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  give  a full  dressing  to  the  side  of  a bed 
furthest  from  an  open  feeder,  without  a portion  of  liquid 
running  oyer  into  the  waste  drain.  On  the  fouutain’system 
no  loss  arises  from  st  reams  sinking  into  cracks  aud  fissures 
flowing  away  in  the  subsoil  drains.  The  gentle  showers 
are  suitable  for  all  crops,  and  maybe  given  during  any 
period  of  time,  by  night  or  day,  in  cloudy  weather  or  in 
sunshine,  as  found  advisable  ; and  there  is  neither  soaking 
of  the  roots  and  stems  of  plants,  nor  repletiou  of  portions 
of  the  ground  with  inevitable  detriment  to  its  mechanical 
texture  and  condition. 

The  crops  of  grass  cut  upon  the  acre  of  old  meadow  land 
now  under  experiment  at  Bishop’s  Stortford  certainly  tell 
wonders  in  favour  of  this  good  imitation  of  natural  irri- 
gation. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  new  system  is  a 
mechanical  improvement  upon  the  very  earliest  practice 
in  sewage  irrigation  ; the  marvellous  products  of  Cauuing 
Bark  and  My  re  Mill,  in  Ayrshire,  and  ofTiptree  Farm,  in 
Essex,  having  been  obtained  from  surface  application  to- 
the  growing  plants  by  manual  distribution  with  pipe  aud 
hose. 

iderstand  that  the  entire  outlay  for  the  lead  piping 
amounts  to  somewhat  less  than  30/.  per  acre.  This,  in- 
deed, exceeds  the  general  cost  of  preparing  land  for  ordi- 
nary flooding.  For  though  the  cost  of  preparation  at 
Aldershott  was  M.  to  50/.  per  acre,  and  that  for  Merthyr 
Tydfil  is  said  to  have  been  very  much  more,  tho  work  at 
Bedford,  including  the  covered  earthenware  pipes,  was 
executed  for  10/.  per  acre  ; and  from  the  experience  at 
Lodge  Farm,  Barking;  at  Mr.  Hope’s  Breton  Farm,  near 
Romford  ; and  at  other  places,  tho  average  expense  of  lay- 
ing out  may  be  considered  to  be  about  15/.  per  acre.  But 
there  is  this  important  consideration — the  lead  remains 
at  all  times  marketable  at  about  three-fourths  of  its  origi- 
nal value ; and,  what  is  a great  saving,  no  manual  labour 
or  attention  is  required  to  keep  the  field  apparatus  iu 
order  as  with  carriers,  gutters,  drains,  stops,  hatches, 
&c.,  in  overflow  irrigation." 

Another  application  of  Mr.  Isaac  Brown’s 
invention,  we  may  add,  may  also  be  seen  in 
operation  at  Stortford.  Some  of  the  principal 
streets  for  a length  of  1,000  yards  are  watered 
by  fine  jets  from  lead  piping,  laid  down  in  the 
foot-pavement  just  on  the  inner  side  of  the  kerb- 
stones, the  little  gutter  in  which  the  pipe  is- 
inserted  being  filled  up  with  asphalte,  excepting, 
of  course,  where  the  spirting-holes  are  exposed, 
these  places  having  small  iron  caps  or  shields  to 
prevent  injury  of  the  pipe  while  giving  free 
egress  to  the  upward-shooting  jets.  It  appears 
that  by  directing  the  jets  in  arches  no  higher 
than  horses’  legs,  or  by  watering  half  the  width 
of  the  roadway  at  once,  there  need  be  no 
hindrance  to  traffic,  or  discomfort  to  passengers 
in  open  vehicles.  Objections  made  to  this  system 
when  tried  at  Hyde  Park  are  said  to  be  here 
obviated ; and  we  observe  that  the  London 
authorities  are  urged  by  one  of  their  own . 
members  to  try  a similar  system  in  London. 

The  operations  at  Bishop’s  Stortford,  both  in 
sewage  utilisation  and  street-watering,  Mr. 
Odams,  we  understand,  will  be  happy  to  show 
and  explain  to  gentlemen  on  any  Saturday  during 
the  next  few  weeks. 


CHELSEA  EMBANKMENT. 

The  Chelsea  Embankment  Committee  have  re- 
commended the  Chelsea  Vestry  to  negotiate  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Cremorne  Wharf  freehold 
property  for  the  sum  of  13,000/.  In  the  vestry, 
Mx\  Fisher  moved  the  adoption  of  this  report, 
and  recounted  the  various  previous  acts  of  the 
committee.  First  of  all  they  negotiated  with 
Mr.  Simpson,  of  Cremorne,  whose  freehold  price 
was  20,000/.  They  then  tried  the  Thames  Con- 
servators, who  wanted  a scheme  carried  out  in 
connexion  with  the  wharf  which  would  have  cost 
20,000/.  exclusive  of  compensation.  There  were 
two  other  schemes,  one  of  which  would  have  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  30,000/.  or  40,000/. 
They  could  borrow  the  money  required  for  sixty 
years,  and  the  freehold  wharf  would  save  the 
parish  1,000/.  a year.  Mr.  Cobb  denounced  the 
idea  of  giving  13,000/.  for  land  which  a few 
years  ago  was  going  a begging,  and  he  could  not 
vote  for  this  extra  burden  on  a poor  groaning 
parish  like  Chelsea.  Mr.  T.  Symons  reminded 
the  Vestry  that  at  one  time  the  rates  were  4s.  6d. 
without  the  police  rate,  and  now  all  the  rates 
were  only  2s.  Id.  Mr.  Davidge  said  that  both 
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the  Thames  Conservators  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  endeavoured  by  every  way  to  shut  them 
out  from  access  to  the  river.  Mr.  F.  Jackson 
said  13, 000 Z.  was  the  price  of  the  land  only,  and 
before  the  land  was  ready  for  wharfage  purposes 
20,000Z.  would  be  spent.  The  working  expenses, 
too,  would  bo  considerable.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  the 
committee  instructed  to  negotiate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land. 


THE  PARK-LANE  SEWER. 

The  great  Park-lane  sewer  question  has  just 
been  settled  in  a rather  unexpected  manner,  and 
by  the  sewer  itself,  and  stranger  still  in  favour 
of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  dead 
opposition  to  the  St.  George’s  Vestry.  For  after 
H.R.H.  had  consented  to  have  the  sewer  in  Park- 
lane  opposite  Gloucester  House  altered,  at  his 
own  expense  of  140Z.,  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Tomkins, 
informed  the  St.  George’s,  Hanover- square,  Com- 
mittee of  Works  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
3 ft.  9 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  egg-shaped  sewer  in  Park- 
lane,  a portion  of  the  old  sewer  cracked  and  fell 
in,  thus  rendering  a new  sewer  necessary  the 
whole  length  (about  200  ft.),  so  that  instead  of 
120  ft.  of  old  sewer  and  SO  ft.  of  new  invert, 
there  must  be  a new  sewer  of  200  ft.  Mr.  Tom- 
kins thought  this  new  sewer  would  be  a benefit 
to  the  parish,  though  one  of  the  committee  enter- 
tained a different  opinion. 


BRISTOL  CITY  SURVEYOR. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on 
Tuesday,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor,  a 
lengthened  report  on  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a city  surveyor  was  presented.  The 
committee  recommended  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Josiah  Thomas  on  the  following  terms : — 

That  he  shall  not  practise[as  an  architect  -within  the 
thorough. 

That  he  shall  not  be  in  business  as  a builder  within  the 
borough. 

That  he  shall  cease  to  prepare  plans  for  laying  out 
ground  for  building  purposes  within  the  borough. 

That  he  shall  not  be  concerned  in  any  manner  adversely 
to  the  interests  of  the  Corporation,  either  within  or  out- 
side the  borough. 

That  his  private[business  shall  practically  be  restricted 
within  the  borough  to  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  valua- 
tions, and  valuations  only. 

That  the  whole  of  his  work  connected  with  the  City  sur- 
veyor’s office  shall  be  carried  on  in  Prince-street,  proper 
accommodation  being  afforded. 

That  he  shall  be  paid  a salary  of  750 1.  per  annum,  to 
include  the  expense  of  a horse  and  carriage  to  be  found 
by  him. 

That  such  clerks,  draughtsmen,  inspectors,  and  assist- 
ants as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Council ; but  the  power  of  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
such  clerks,  draughtsmen,  inspectors,  and  assistants  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Streets  Improvement  Committee  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Sanitary  authority,  Mr.  Thomas  being 
empowered  to  suspend  any  of  them. 

That  Mr.  Thomas  be  allowed  to  collect  and  receive  for 
his  own  use  all  the  district  surveyors’  fees  under  the 
Bristol  Improvement  Acts  ; and  that  he  shall  pay  over  to 
the  Corporation  the  net  sum  of  900Z.  per  annum  in  respect 
thereof. 

Mr.  Alderman  Green  moved  aa  an  amend- 
ment, “ That  the  city  surveyor  shall  devote  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  his  office,  and  not  engage  in 
private  practice.” 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  19  votes 
to  14. 


ROADS  IN  BRISTOL. 

A new  road  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  the 
■direction  of  Cotham,  Kingsdown,  and  Clifton, 
has  just  been  completed.  It  is  called  Colston- 
street,  and  connects  St.  Augustine’s-place,  near 
the  Drawbridge,  with  Perry-road.  The  new 
road  is  about  450  yards  in  length,  40  ft.  wide, 
and  the  gradient  one  in  sixteen.  This  is  an 
improvement  on  Park-street,  the  gradient  of 
which  is  one  in  eleven,  and  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  principal  route  to  Clifton.  The 
■carriage-way  in  Colston-street  is  macadamised, 
and  one  of  the  city  tramways  will  be  laid  down 
here  when  the  price  of  iron  justifies  the  authori- 
ties entering  on  such  an  undertaking.  The  new 
thoroughfare  has  been  constructed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  Ashmead,  city 
engineer,  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Yabbicom,  and 
its  construction  has  necessitated  the  demolition 
of  several  ancient  buildings.  Steep-street,  too, 
has  disappeared.  This  was  a strange  old  street, 
very  steep,  with  projecting  domiciles,  and  used 
to  be  the  route  of  the  Welsh  mail,  over  St. 
Michael’s  Hill,  by  way  of  Redland-lane  and  the 
Passage. 


MECHANICS’  INSITUTE,  COED-Y-GRIC, 
PONTYPOOL-ROAD. 

The  employ 6s  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
propose  building  a mechanics’  institute  from 
plans  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  & Goodman,  New- 
port, Monmouthshire.  The  building  will  com- 
prise a reading-room,  28  ft.  by  22  ft.  by  20ft.  6 in.; 
a library, |11  ft.  by  22  ft.  by  20  ft.  6 in. ; sepa- 
rated by  a movable  wooden  screen,  and  with 
gallery  over  : these  can  be  thrown  into  one  for  a 
lecture-room. 

There  will  be  a curator’s  residence  at  the  end, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  building  will  be  an 
arcaded  lobby,  19  ft.  by  6 ft.  6 in.,  with  circular 
staircase  at  the  side  leading  to  the  gallery. 
This  staircase  will  form  a turret  with  slated 
spirelet  roof,  and  the  end  of  lecture-room  will  be 
finished  as  an  apse  forming  the  platform.  The 
cost  will  be  about  600Z. 


“WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL.” 

The  Builder  of  September  21st  informs  us 
(p.  750)  “that  the  year  1873  will  probably  wit- 
ness the  re-opening  of  the  entire  cathedral  in  its 
completely  restored  condition." 

May  I venture  to  suggest  that  the  present 
mean  appearance,  caused  by  “ the  lead  removed 
from  the  roofs,  and  slates  substituted,  1791” 
(according  to  “ Deighton’s  Guide  to  the  Faithful 
City”),  should  be  amended  before  the  entire 
edifice  can  be  deemed  to  merit  that  flattering 
description  ? 

So  much  has  been  done,  and  is  in  progress, 
with  no  niggard  hand,  in  the  way  of  restoration 
and  amendment,  that  I would  fain  think  the 
replacing  of  the  metal  covering  must  form  part 
of  the  contemplated  operations,  and  that  it  is  a 
question  only  of  time,  depending  for  its  accom- 
plishment on  the  essential  one  of  finance  ? 

N. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  STAPLEHURST. 

A meeting  has  been  held  at  Staplehurst,  to 
consider  the  amount  of  expenditure  proposed  by 
the  School  Board,  in  the  erection  of  their  con- 
templated school  buildings.  The  tender  of 
Messrs.  Bridge  & Cox,  of  Maidstone,  which  the 
Board  had  accepted,  amounted  to  3,307 Z.,  and 
this  was,  by  many  of  the  parishioners,  thought 
to  be  quite  an  unnecessary  outlay.  It  was  ulti- 
mately resolved  by  the  meeting  to  send  the  fol- 
lowing letter  : — 

“ To  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Forster,  Vice-President 
of  the  Educational  Department.— Sir, — Wo  respectfully 
ask  your  assistance  to  prevent  the  School  Board  of  this 
parish  from  incurring  a heavy  outlay  in  the  building  of 
their  proposed  schools.  We  have  1,800  persons  in  the 
parish,  and  the  number  of  children  likely  to  attend  school 
is  about  300.  Our  School  Board  have  invited  tenders  for 
the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  the  lowest  sent  in 
amounts  to  3,30 71.,  which  tho  parishioners  consider  to  be 
a most  excessive  outlay.  We  therefore  address  you,  as  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  with  a view  to 
secure  the  prevention  of  so  large  an  outlay,  and  asking 
you  to  withhold  your  consent." 

Some  seem  willing  to  go  to  the  length  of  a 
2,000Z.  tender. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  meeting  last  week  a report  was  brought 
up  from  a committee  of  the  whole  Board  to  whom 
several  tenders  were  referred  for  consideration, 
and  they  recommended  that  one  by  Mr.  Good- 
year for  the  Hammersmith  work  for  796Z.  10s.  be 
accepted ; for  the  second  work,  that  of  Messrs. 
Easton  & Anderson,  for  SOOZ.  ; and  for  the  third 
work,  that  of  Mr.  George  Wall,  for  54,600Z. 

Value  of  Land  in  the  City. 

Mr.  Dresser  Rogers,  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  announced  that  the  National 
Safe  Deposit  Company  had  paid  a oheque  of 
5,500Z.,  being  one  year’s  rent  of  the  triangular 
piece  of  ground  near  the  Mansion  House.  This 
company  hold  a lease  for  this  piece  of  ground  for 
eighty  year’s. 

District  Surveyors. 

A letter  was  received  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Long> 
district  surveyor  of  Newington,  stating  that  he 
was  desirous  of  removing  his  office  from  the 
Walworth-road  to  No.  11,  Clapham-road,  and 
requesting  the  approval  of  the  Board  thereto. 

Mr.  S.  Barker  (representative  for  Newington) 
opposed  the  application,  and  said  that  Mr.  Long 
had  not  been  much  more  than  twelve  months  at 
his  former  residence ; that  he  was  altogether 
opposed  to  the  shifting  about  of  district  sur- 


veyors, as  it  led  to  great  public  inconvenience 
and  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr.  Long  had  no 
waited  for  the  permission  of  the  Board  to  mak 
the  change,  as  he  had  already  vacated  hi 
premises  in  the  Walworth-road  and  gone  to  th 
place  he  then  asked  permission  to  go  to.  H 
moved  that  this  application  be  referred  to  th 
Building  Act  Committee  for  consideration  an 
report. 

Mr.  Runtz,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  tha 
builders  and  others  were  put  to  the  greatest  in 
convenience  by  the  district  surveyors  chan  gin 
their  residences. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  unanimousl 
agreed  to.  


LEAD  ROOF-COYERINGS. 

Sir, — In  a recent  published  statement  I ol 
serve  it  said,  that  in  covering  the  flats  and  sid( 
of  roofs  with  lead,  the  sheets  “ were  laid  betwee 
‘ rolls  ’ running  up  and  down  the  roof,  whic 
were  protected  by  * roll-caps,’  also  of  lead,  eae 
sheet  or  ‘ cap  ’ being  only  hung,  as  it  lay  ii 
dined  in  its  place,  by  its  upper  end,  where  alor 
it  was  fastened,  if  fastened  at  all,  and  not  mere! 
held  by  friction  against  the  wood  * rolls  to  tl 
timber  sheeting  beneath,  with  which  the  ro< 
framing  was  wholly  covered.”  And  it  goes  c 
to  say, — “No  better  practice  than  this  of  tl 
plumber’s  art  of  leading  roofs  has  ever  bee 
devised,”  &c.  Now  I question  this,  because  : 
my  locality  we  have  for  many  years  been  in  tl 
habit  of  practising  a different,  and  as  it  appea 
to  me  a better,  system  of  doing  the  work.  1 
our  style  we  neither  require  “wood  rolls”  ni 
“ caps  ” when  covering  flats  or  sides  of  ro 
with  lead  (although,  when  zinc  is  the  materi 
used,  we  employ  both) ; but,  owing  to  the  m ann 
of  coupling  the  sheets  together  at  their  side 
said  coupling,  if  I may  so  speak,  in  itself  forn 
“ roll  ” and  “ cap  ” all  in  one.  The  writer  vei 
properly  observes  that  lead  gutters  were, 
ought  to  be,  laid  in  “ drips ;”  but,  as  I unde 
stand,  there  is  much  difference  in  practice  as 
the  depth  of  these  drips.  In  many  places  tht 
are  only  about  la  in.,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  evi 
only  1 in.  deep.  Now,  for  various  reasons, 
consider  that  far  too  little ; and,  in  my  opinic 
for  a good  job,  the  depth  of  “ drips  ” ought 
be  about  3 in.,  or  as  much  more  as  you  ci 
afford,  or  choose  to  give. 

Another  Plumber* 


ALBERT  MEMORIAL:  A SUGGESTION 
This  costly  monument,  combining  much  tl 
is  graceful  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  is  n< 
attracting  crowds  of  visitors,  who  daily  asce: 
the  steps  and  linger  in  converse  with  the  phi 
sophers,  poets,  painters,  and  sages  who  are 
perfectly  sculptured  in  life-size  upon  tho  massi 
frieze  which  surrounds  its  base.  Altogether 
stands  unique,  and,  to  my  mind,  is  unequal! 
by  any  other  extant.  Having  said  so  much, 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  make  a remaa 
through  the  Builder,  as  to  the  pyramidal  bai 
ment  of  granite  steps,  which  would  seem  to  he 
been  heaped  up  after  its  erection;  conceal) 
what  ought  to  be  a pedestal  or  base,  of  charao 
suitable  to  the  superstructure.  This  pyramid 
granite  rises  to  the  height  of  13  ft.  from  i 
pavement  of  the  grand  plateau  (which  occup 
a square  of  74  yards),  having  at  the  angles  f( 
pedestals,  about  13  ft.  high,  supporting  grot 
magnificently  sculptured,  representing  Engine 
ing,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Manufacture 
The  granite  steps  rise  from  an  interior  hi 
of  144  ft.  square,  and  mount  to  within  8 ft. 
the  elevation  of  the  massive  pedestal,  which 
36  ft.  in  width,  exclusive  of  the  four  angular  e 
sculptured  buttresses,  thus  giving  a very  c 
proportionate  elevation  to  the  pedestal  of 
structure  so  varied  and  so  massive,  a width 
36  ft.  by  a height  of  8 ft. ! S 

Now,  were  all  this  pyramid  of  steps  cleai 
away  down  to  the  level  of  the  plateau,  1 
pedestal  finished  in  suitable  style,  as  also  i 
four  angular  groups,  this  memorial  would  hi 
a vastly  improved  effect ; besides  that  the  s 
rounding  woodland  scenery,  which  is  now  occuli 
by  the  graduated  mound,  would  lend  grace 
not  enohantment,  to  the  view. 

Looking  from  the  Long-walk  towards 
Albert  Hall,  that  building  is  five  digits  eclips- 
as  viewing  it  from  the  Park-drive  side,  a sha 
less  mound  of  granite  despoils  the  integrity 
the  monument,  having  the  aspect  of  blocks  tt 
porarily  heaped  and  deposited  there,  but' ha v 
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affinity  to  the  general  design,  which  it  fear- 
ly  mars. 

iVere  this  pyramid  cleared  away  down  to 
i plateau,  and  the  pediment  finished,  as  are 
our  other  lofty  memorial  columns,  the 
ilptured  figures  on  the  frieze  might  still  be 
wed  from  a distance  of  only  12  ft. ; and  being 
is  freed  from  constant  manipulation,  would 
m a rich  finish  to  a clearly-defined  pedestal, 
1 at  the  same  time  leave  an  opening  between 
i groups,  showing  rich  and  ornate  plantations, 
ich  always  contrast  so  favourably  with  works 
art  and  architecture.  Quondam. 

f##  Our  correspondent  seems  to  have  over- 
ked  a suggestion  to  the  same  effect  made  in 
• pages  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  James  Fer- 
ison.  In  truth,  however,  the  idea  has  occurred 
many  observers,  and  is  spreading. 


BUILDING  IN  BITUMEN. 

Sir, — “A  Builder”  addresses  some  observa- 
is  and  inquiries  to  you,  “before  investing” 
‘ Norton’s  Patent  Bituminous  Building  Con- 
action  Company,  Limited.”  The  arrange- 
nts  for  granting  patents  must  be  curious  if 

Attorney- General  has  sanctioned  an  applica- 
l for  a patent  for  building  with  bitumen.  Six 
seven  years  ago  I was  requested  by  a con- 
ctor  to  make  him  an  estimate  for  some  water- 
rks  in  Yorkshire  (Halifax,  to  wit),  and  for 
t purpose  he  put  into  my  hands  the  specifica- 
i,  a planted  copy  of  wlfich  had  been  sent  to 

i.  The  conduits,  or  some  of  them,  were 
ected  to  be  built  with  parpoint  wall  stones, 
i the  joints  of  which  was  to  be  poured  melted 
oh,  asphalte,  tar,  or  bitumen, — for  I forget 
i exact  form  in  which  the  material  was  to  be 
id ; and  although  we  do  not  commonly  call  a 
iduit  a building,  yet  one  would  think  that  the 
;omey-General,  in  the  exercise  of  his  public 
y,  when  this  patent  was  applied  for,  would 
aider  the  use  of  this  material  in  the  manner  I 
■e  named  to  be  sufficient  to  preclude  the  grant 
any  patent  for  its  use  in  the  manner  named 
“A  Builder.” 

t is  stated  that  this  is  the  same  Mr.  Norton 

0 some  years  ago  invented  a dangerous 
up, — one,  it  was  asserted,  that  would  procure 
;er  by  being  driven  into  the  ground  in  almost 
' open  space, — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in 
r place  whatever,  open  or  not,  provided  there 
:e  water  in  the  ground  at  all.  It  was  said,  at 

time  of  the  Abyssinian  war,  that  these 
nps  were  found  very  useful  to  a marching 
iy.  That  may  be  well  understood  to  have 
in  true,  for  they  marched  through  an  unin- 
>ited  country,  comparatively  with  our  own ; 

1 to  introduce  such  a contrivance  to  the  towns- 

ple  of  England  is  a pestilent  thing.  I am 
d to  believe  that  the  common  sense  of  my 
ntrymen  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
je  use  of  this  pump,  so  far  as  1 have  been 
e to  ascertain ; but  I have  known  inquiries  to 
made  by  people  living  in  towns  whether  they 
,ld  not  procure  a supply  of  water  for  their 
isehold  purposes  from  the  porous  ground  of 
ir  back  premises  by  driving  down  one  of 
se  pumps,  the  inducement  being,  of  course, 
t the  pumps  were  cheap,  and  the  evil  being 
t the  men  were  ignorant,  and  believed  in 
spectuses.  An  Engineer. 


COLOURED  GEMS* 

’he  name  of  emerald  is  applied  to  three 
erent  minerals: — 

. The  green  variety  of  corundum  known  as 
le  of  aluminium  is  the  Oriental  emerald,  as 
nd  in  Ceylon,  Ava,  Pegu,  &c.  The  colouring 
iter  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  a metallic 
3e,  and  it  is  only  another  name  for  a green 
y or  a sapphire  of  green  colour.  I have  seen 
emerald,  not  exceeding  half  an  inoh  square, 
ned  at  5001. 

. A more  common  stone,  but  not  less  precious 
m of  choice  character,  is  a variety  of  beryl, 
ch  is  a crystallised  anhydrous  silicate  of 
mina  with  glucina.  The  gem  is  preferred  of 
3ep  grass-green  colour,  arising  from  the  pre- 
ce  of  animal  matter, — a hydro-carbonate, 
ived  from  fossilised  organic  remains  belong- 
to  the  lower  cretaceous  formation.  It  is 
nd  associated  with  black  micaceous  schists, 
'he  pale  varieties  of  green  beryl  are  called 
a.marines, — pretty,  but  not  costly.  The 
yl  is  met  with  in  crystals  of  enormous  size, 

* See  Builder,  p.  739,  ante. 


but  of  inferior  quality,  varying  from  leek-green 
to  a waxy  yellow. 

3.  Prismatic  emerald  is  a name  for  the  variety 
of  mineral  called  euclase.  It  is  a hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina.  Examples  may 
be  found  of  various  colours.  A.  Hall. 


THE  ANT  NUISANCE. 

Sir, — Your  admitting  the  letters  of  “ B.”  and 
“ W.  B.,”  on  the  subject  of  the  ant  nuisance  in 
houses,  induces  me  to  hope  that,  now  the  ques- 
tion is  raised,  it  may  not  be  lost  sight  of  until 
a satisfactory  cure  is  mentioned. 

“ W.  B.’s”  suggestion  of  sulphur  fumigation  is 
out  of  the  question  in  very  many  cases.  Will 
any  one  tell  us  of  something  that  ants  dislike, 
and  that  will  drive  them  back  into  the  gravel 
under  the  house,  whence  they  come  ? I am 
alluding  to  the  little  black  ant.  It  infests 
larders  and  basements,  generally  of  perfectly 
new  houses,  in  London,  and  because  it  does  so  it 
is  a subject  quite  proper  for  treatment  in  the 
Builder  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance. 

I hope  you  will  not  allow  this  matter  to  pass 
until  it  is  thoroughly  sifted,  and  oblige, 

A London  Householder. 


Sir, — A correspondent  has  asked  to  be  in- 
formed of  a remedy  for  swarms  of  ants,  by 
which  his  house  is  infested.  A similar  inquiry 
was  made  a year  or  two  ago  by  a correspondent 
of  the  Times,  and  in  reply  numerous  remedies 
were  given  by  various  persons, ’who  had  tried  and 
found  them  all  effectual.  I subjoin  some  of 
them  for  your  correspondents’  information : — 

1.  The  wing  or  wings  of  a turkey  or  other 
similar  animal,  with  the  feathers  left  on,  and 
laid  in  the  places  frequented  by  the  ants. 
Swarms  of  the  insects  attach  themselves,  and 
they  are  then  destroyed  by  dipping  the  wing  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  again  placing  it  to  attract 
others. 

2.  Place  saucers  filled  with  weak  rum  and 
water,  sweetened  with  brown  sugar.  The  insects 
are  attracted  by  myriads ; and  the  liquor  must 
be  changed  daily. 

3.  Sprinkle  the  cupboards  and  other  places 
infested  with  strong  liquid  ammonia,  — the 
“ liquor  ammtmice  forties,” — which  will  also 
destroy  black  beetles. 

4.  Washing  the  places  infested  with  a solution 
of  alum  causes  the  insects  to  disappear. 

5.  Sprinkling  the  places  infested  with  creosote. 

6.  Placing  camphor  in  small  muslin  bags,  and 
hanging  these  in  the  infested  places,  causes  the 
insects  to  disappear. 

7.  Soft  soap  and  water  smeared  in  the  various 
haunts  of  the  insects  expels  them  rapidly. 

The  various  parties  giving  these  remedies  all 
state  they  have  extirpated  these  pests  by  the 
means  stated.  C.  H. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Teovil. — The  thoroughfare  in  Middle-street 
has  been  stopped  through  the  dangerous  condi- 
tion of  the  Temperance  Hotel.  The  wheels  of  a 
trolly  broke  through  the  road,  and  discovered  a 
rather  alarming  subsidence  of  the  soil  underneath 
the  metal  crust  of  the  road.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing there  was  a more  serious  accident  of  the 
same  kind  immediately  in  front  of  the  Tem- 
perance Hotel.  The  road  soon  caved  in  for  half 
the  width  of  the  street,  the  doorstep  of  the 
house  gave  way,  and  then  the  foundation  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  doorway  became  exposed 
and  quickly  sank  several  inches.  The  house  is  a 
three-storied  building  of  brick,  and  the  effect  of 
the  sinking  foundation  was  at  once  visible  in 
threatening  cracks  of  the  brickwork  front,  with 
breakage  of  window-glass  and  bulging  of  the 
window-frames.  Two  or  three  builders  and  a 
number  of  workmen  were  summoned  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  work  was 
intrusted  to  Mr.  F.  Cox.  Under  his  directions 
short  pieces  of  baulk  timber  were  placed  in  the 
chasm  as  supports  to  the  foundation,  and  the 
face  of  the  house  was  shored  up  with  long  planks. 
The  town  surveyor  and  other  officials  visited  the 
spot.  The  house  still  stood  ; but  the  tenant  has 
removed  his  furniture.  The  house  projects 
beyond  the  line  of  a recent  improvement  in  the 
street ; but  we  doubt  whether  the  owner  sees  it 
in  this  light.  The  house  was  built  on  the  edge 
of  an  old  sewer,  which  was  only  partially  filled 
up  when  the  new  sewer  was  put  down.  The 
excavations  on  that  occasion,  and  again  when  the 
water  mains  were  laid,  disturbed  the  soil  under 


half  the  road ; and  probably  for  some  time  past 
the  soil  has  been  washing  away  by  the  action  of 
water  from  the  old  drain,  recently  assisted  by 
escapes  from  the  water-pipes  that  burst  when 
first  charged.  Anyhow,  many  cartloads  of  earth 
must  have  disappeared  from  this  site  before  such 
a tunnelling  could  have  been  formed  under  the 
l'oad  as  has  now  been  discovered. 

Barrow. — A number  of  men  were  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  a bridge  at  the  terminus  of  a loop 
line  from  Marsh  to  Ormsgill,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  work,  a scaffold  had  been 
erected,  upon  which  a crab  was  placed.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident  four  men  were  on  the 
scaffold,  ready  to  lower,  by  means  of  the  crab,  a 
large  piece  of  stone  which  had  been  swung,  and 
four  others  were  underneath  prepared  to  place 
the  stone  in  position  on  one  of  the  piers.  With- 
out any  warning,  the  structure  fell  with  a crash. 
The  men  working  underneath  managed  to  escape 
uninjured,  but  the  other  four  were  very  seriously 
hurt,  and  one  of  them  now  lies  at  the  hospital  in 
a very  precarious  state. 

Hanley. — A loop  line  of  railway  is  to  pass 
under  the  bottom  part  of  Waterloo-road,  just 
outside  the  borough  of  Hanley.  The  earth  has 
been  excavated  for  some  distance  under  the  road 
and  props  placed  under  the  portion  undermined. 
As  a horse  and  cart  were  passing  over  this  spot 
the  road  gave  way,  and  the  horse  and  part  of 
the  cart  fell  in.  On  their  being  extricated  the 
horse  was  found  to  be  much  injured  by  its  fall  of 
from  17  ft.  to  18  ft.,  and  it  died  in  about  half  an 
hour.  The  cart,  which  was  empty  at  the  time,  was 
damaged.  The  insecure  part  of  the  road  was  at 
once  fenced  off.  It  is  supposed  that  the  sup- 
ports did  not  extend  far  enough  under  the  road, 
and  that  the  portion  which  gave  way  was  not 
sufficiently  supported.  * 


HOSPITAL  PROVISION  IN  ROUEN. 

Sib, — I have  lately  read  a History,  &c.,  of  Rouen, 
translated  (abridged.,  yet  considerable)  into  English, 
perhaps  rather  a topographical  curiosity,  from  foreign 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  history  of  this  renowned 
city,  that  I will  not  enlarge  on  it.  But  its  “ hospital  ’’ 
charity  seems  noble,  even  by  comparison  with  London 
and  our  principal  cities  and  towns,  and  even  to  be  further 
suggestive. 

The  number  of  beds  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  for  a city  popu- 
lation, omitting  vicinity  of  (I  believe)  within  120,000,  ia 
six  hundred,  nearly  approaching  the  number  in  Bartholo- 
mew’s, 720. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a large  subsidiary  hospico 
for  incurables  also.  Patients  are  kept  in  the  first  for 
sir  months,  and  then  only,  if  uncured,  transferred  to  the 
other.  We  have,  sir,  so  little  done  yet  for  incurables, 
that  I must  humbly  think  this  might  be  worth  the  notice 
and  recollection  of  some  of  our  best  philanthropists. 

Might  I crave  this  opportunity,  as  not  many  more  might 
be  accorded  me,  of  mentioning  a medical  anecdote  (not 
hackneyed),  highly  honourable  to,  though  I believe  far 
from  unusual  with,  that  honourable  profession,  the  more 
that  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  private  confirmation  of 
similar  spirit  in  Abernethy,  who,  often  rough  eccentri- 
cally (intentionally)  with  the  rich,  was  never  so  with  the 
poor;  always  treating  them  with  tenderness. 

A cardinal  prime  minister,  on  sending  for  the  most 
eminent  surgeon  of  his  day,  said  to  him,  “ You  must  not 
expect  to  treat  me  as  roughly  ns  you  do  your  poor 
wretches  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.”  “ My  lord,”  answered 
the  surgeon,  with  dignified  consciousness,  “ every  one  of 
those  ‘ poor  wretches,’  as  your  eminence  is  pleased  to 
term  them,  is  a prime  minister  in  my  eves.” 

' J.  D.  P. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  PRIZE  PAPERS. 
Amongst  the  subjects  on  which  the  Council  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  invite  com- 
munications are  the  following  : — 

Account  of  the  Progress  of  any  Work  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering, as  far  as  absolutely  executed  (Smeaton’s  Narra- 
tive of  the  Building  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  may  be 
taken  as  an  example). 

On  the  Application  of  Graphic  Methods  in  the  Solution 
of  Eueineering  Problems,  ana  in  the  Reduction  of  Experi- 
mental Observations. 

On  the  Elasticity,  or  Resistance  to  Deflection,  of 
Masonry,  Brickwork,  and  Concrete,  with  Observations  on 
the  Deflection  of  the  Tops  of  Bridge  Piers,  by  unequal 
loading  on  the  Arches  abutting  on  them. 

On  the  Methods  of  Constructing  the  Foundations  of 
some  of  the  principal  Bridges  in  Holland  and  in  the 
United  States. 

On  Bridges  of  large  span,  considered  with  reference  to- 
examples,  now  in  progress  or  recently  completed,  in  the 
United  States,  including  an  account  of  the  testing,  and  of 
the  effects  produced  by  variations  of  temperature. 

On  the  Theory  and  Practical  Design  of  Retaining-walls 
for  sustaining  Earth  or  Water,  and  on  Experimental  Tests 
of  the  Accuracy  of  the  various  Theories. 

On  the  Use  of  Concrete,  or  Beton,  in  large  masses,  for 
Harbour  Works  and  for  Monolithic  Structures. 

On  the  various  Modes  of  Dealing  with  Sewage,  either 
for  its  disposal  or  utilisation. 

On  the  Separate  System  of  Sewering  Towns,  with  a 
detailed  description  of  the  works  in  a town  to  which  this 
system  has  been  wholly  or  partially  applied,  and  particu- 
lars as  to  the  results. 

On  the  Ventilation  of  Sewers,  with  a rfoiimi  of  the 
experiments  as  to  the  motion,  pressure,  &c.,  of  gas  in  the 
sewers. 

On  the  Constant  Service  of  Water  Supply,  with  special 
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reference  to  its  introduction  into  the  metropolis,  in 
substitution  for  the  intermittent  system. 

On  Street  Railways  and  Tramways  through  Cities  and 
Towns,  and  on  the  best  mode  of  working  them. 

On  the  Present  State  of  Science  in  regard  to  the  Manu- 
facture of  Gas  for  the  Purposes  of  Illumination. 

On  the  Practice  and  Results  of  Irrigation  in  Northern 
India. 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel  as  now  pursued  : 
the  effect  on  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  admixture  of 
substances  with  the  ore. 


IRRIGATION  AND  STREET  CLEANSING. 

Mr.  Brown  (of  Messrs.  Isaac  Brown  & Com- 
pany, Edinburgh),  to  whom  we  alluded  on  p.  789 
has,  by  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  ex- 
hibited, at  Dunrobin,  the  capabilities  of  the 
system  of  irrigation  which  he  recently  patented. 
The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — Lead  pipes, 
having  perforations  about  a yard  apart,  are 
sunk  in  the  earth.  The  water,  turned  on  at 
several  taps,  and,  forced  thiough  the  jets  in 
the  pipes,  is  thrown  up  like  spray.  On  the 
pressure  obtainable  depends  the  distance  to 
which  the  water  may  be  thrown.  On  a piece 
of  ground  near  the  main  avenue  to  the  Castle, 
and  also  on  the  garden  terrace,  Mr.  Brown  in- 
troduced his  plan.  The  water  was  procured 
from  the  main  by  which  the  Castle  is  supplied. 
The  grass  at  the  avenue  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  process  had  a dry,  parched  ap- 
pearance, but  since,  it  has  become  green  and 
luxuriant.  In  addition  to  the  water  appliance, 
Mr.  Brown  uses  a top  dressing  of  manure  of 
his  own  preparation.  The  change  effected  is 
Best  seen  by  contrasting  the  appearance  of  the 
grass  operated  on  and  that  growing  all  round 
it ; and  it  should  be  mentioned  that  all  this 
has  occurred  within  a fortnight.  There  are 
now  feeding  on  the  pasture  twenty-five  sheep 
to  the  acre.  The  same  results  are  apparent 1 
on  the  terrace,  and  Mr.  Brown  has  published 
a variety  of  statements  showing  the  benefit  of 
this  system  relative  to  the  reclamation  of 
straths,  so  that  they  might  be  made  available 
not  only  for  the  breeding  but  for  the  fatten- 
ing of  sheep,  and  he  contemplates  its  use  for 
watering  the  public  streets.  The  duke  explained 
the  system  to  the  Queen,  who  saw  it  in  opera- 
tion, and  expressed  her  admiration  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  utility. 

The  cleansing  of  the  streets  of  Paris  is  an 
affair  of  greater  importance  than  many  people 
would  imagine.  It  costs  the  municipality  more 
than  four  millions  of  francs  per  annum.  There 
are  11,000,000  square  metres  to  be  swept  every 
Ray,  of  which  2,220,000  are  at  the  cost  of  the 
municipality,  5,520,000  at  the  cost  of  such 
•owners  of  property  as  do  not  subscribe,  and 
3,560,000  undertaken  by  the  municipality  for 
the  subscribers.  The  average  cost  is  291  cen- 
times per  annum.  A bill  is  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assembly  for  compelling  all  pro- 
prietors to  subscribe  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
streets. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Mr.  Franklin  writes  to  the  Society  of  Arts’ 
Journal,  suggesting  that  there  should  be  such 
diversities  of  engagement  between  employer  and 
employed  as  might  secure  us  against  desertion 
by  all  simultaneously. 

“ The  following,”  he  says,  “ seem  to  be  prac- 
tical diversities  of  the  kind  required,  and  we 
invite  the  suggestions  of  others  : — 

1.  In  the  case  of  large  contracts,  often  lost  to 
English  firms  because  they  are  afraid  to  rely 
upon  a calculable  scale  of  wages,  let  the  hands 
be  invited  by  the  heads  to  engage  for  the  term 
required  by  the  enterprise,  and  at  a normal  rate 
•of  wages,  either  subject  to  adjustment  by  cost 
of  living,  as  in  the  case  of  corn-rents,  or  other- 
wise, with  recourse  to  arbitration  in  need,  and 
•in  manner  made  binding  in  advance. 

2.  Modes  of  sub-contract,  as  in  mining  enter- 
prise, in  railway  construction,  &c.,  a mode  found 
most  successful  by  the  Postmaster- General,  vide 
his  last  report. 

3.  Spontaneous  or  other  modes  of  supple- 
menting wages,  by  contributions  to  sick  or  super- 
annuation funds,  to  life  insurance  or  mutual 
guarantee  funds,  to  building  or  common  supply 
unions,  to  savings-banks,  or  other  provident 
associations,  all  more  or  less  for  advantage  of 
workers,  in  concert  with  the  same  employers. 
Instances  of  such  inducements  to  employes, 
plus  salaries  or  wages,  abound,  both  in  the 
public  service,  in  banks,  and  in  other  first-class 
establishments. 

4.  Reversal  of  relations  between  capital  and 


labour,  so  as  to  enable  combinations  of  workmen 
to  take  lease  of  factories,  hire  management,  and 
borrow  capital,  in  security  of  the  products  of 
their  labour,  less  ‘ subsistence  money.’ 

5.  Co-operation  of  heads  and  hands  on  the 
joint-stock  principle,  as  it  exists  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  improved  methods  of  audit.” 


STRONG  ROOM  FOR  THE 
NORTH-EASTERN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE. 

At  the  premises  now  in  course  of  fitting  up 
for  this  company,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Thompson,  architect,  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  alterations  for  a 
strong  room  of  rather  large  dimensions  : 8 ft.  by 
7 ft.  by  7 ft.  high,  is  the  size,  and  the  construc- 
tion is  as  under : — The  outer  casing  is  of  half- 
inch plate-iron;  then  there  is  1§-  in.  air-space, 
and  inside  a casing  filled  with  fireproof  material, 
2J  in.  thick.  The  top  and  the  bottom  are  pro- 
tected in  a similar  manner.  At  the  back  of  the 
interior  a space  is  divided  off,  and  called  the 
inner  treasury ; that  is  the  full  size  of  the  safe, 
and  20  in.  deep,  and  is  designed  for  the  deposit ; 
and  around  the  sides  of  the  remainder  are  iron 
shelves,  20  in.  wide  for  cash  and  deed  boxes. 
The  safe  is  enclosed  by  a pair  of  folding  doors, 
6 ft.  2 in.  by  4 ft.  10  in.,  throwing  twenty-three 
bolts  of  3$  in.  by-  f in.  all  round  the  circum- 
ference, as  well  as  at  the  meeting  style.  A 
peculiar  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which 
the  striking  bar  being  removed,  or  unscrewed, 
either  door  can  be  opened  independently  of  the 
other.  The  outer  plate  of  the  doors  is  | in. 
wrought-iron,  next  comes  i in.  thickness  of  steel, 
then  a plate  of  $ in.  and  inside  the  fireproof 
composition.  The  safe  is  [approached  by  a 
lobby,  a complete  case  of  ^ in.  wrought 
plate-iron,  bolted  together  and  to  the  safe ; 
the  wall  in  which  is  the  door  is  20  in.  thick ; 
on  the  inner  side  are  a pair  of  folding  open 
grills,  and  on  the  outer  side  an  external  door, 
of  the  character  commonly  used  for  bankers’ 
purposes.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  get  access  to 
the  inner  treasury,  four  doors, — the  external  door, 
the  grill,  the  door  of  the  safe,  and  the  door  of 
the  treasury  proper, — have  to  be  opened.  The 
work  is  now  completed,  and  the  fixing  will  begin 
in  a few  days.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, and  their  patent  locks  are  affixed  to  the 
doors  throughout. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rotherliithe. — The  memorial  stone  of  new 
schools,  to  be  called  the  Gomm  Schools,  has 
been  laid  here  by  Field-Max-shal  Sir  W.  Gomm, 
K.C.B.  The  schools  are  in  connexion  with  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Barnabas.  The  design,  by 
Mr.  G.  Legg,  is  Gothic,  and  the  building  will 
accommodate  about  400  children.  The  site  is  in 
Plough-road,  and  has  been  granted  at  a low  sum 
by  the  Commercial  Dock  Company ; and  the 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  2, 6001.,  of  which  2,0001. 
have  already  been  subscribed.  A piece  of  land 
was  originally  given  by  Sir  W.  Gomm,  but  the 
ground  was  acquired  by  the  East  London  Rail- 
way at  a cost  of  8001.  under  the  powers  of  their 
Act,  and  the  present  site  was  then  obtained. 
Including  the  value  of  the  original  site  and  a 
donation  of  2001.,  Sir  W.  Gomm  has  presented 
1,0001.  in  aid  of  the  funds. 

Bristol. — St.  Gabriel’s  Schools,  Easton,  have 
been  opened.  The  site  was  given  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  the  lease- 
owners,  Messrs.  Jones  & Hamilton.  Having 
ascertained  that  the  ground  was  made  ground, 
and  bad  for  foundations,  they  inquired,  and 
found  that  the  foundations  would  not  cost  more 
than  901.  They  entered  into  a contract  with 
Messrs.  Wilkins  & Son,  builders,  of  Surrey -street, 
for  1,2601.  for  building  the  school.  This  did  not 
include  the  extra  foundations ; and,  relying  on 
the  assurance  of  the  architect  that  they  would 
not  cost  more  than  901.,  they  appealed  for 
1,5601. : the  contract,  1,2601. ; foundations,  1001. ; 
architect’s  commission  and  law  expenses,  1001. 
They  had  secured  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
amount  (1,5601.),  and  they  were  then  astonished 
to  hear  that  the  extra  foundation,  instead  of  cost- 
ing 901.,  would  cost  3501.,  making  the  total 
building  and  fitting  up  cost  1,8101.,  instead  of 
1,5601.,  leaving  2501.  to  be  cleared  off.  This  sum 
must  be  raised  before  they  could  get  either  the 
Government  grant  or  that  of  the  National 


Society.  The  schools  will  accommodate  55 
children. 

Henstridge. — New  schools  have  been  opene 
here.  The  buildings  are  centrally  situated  o 
the  turnpike  road  near  Henstridge  Ash,  bein 
about  equally  convenient  for  Henstridge  and  th 
hamlet  of  Yenston.  There  are  two  commodiot 
schoolrooms,  and  a master’s  residence,  built  ( 
the  local  forest  marble  stone,  rock- faced,  wit 
Doulting  dressings,  and  roofed  with  red  and  du 
tiles  in  horizontal  bands.  Behind  is  a walle 
playground  for  the  .boys,  and  another  for  tl 
girls,  with  the  necessary  offices ; and  there 
also  a garden  for  the  master.  Entrance  to  tl 
building  is  given  by  two  porches,  which  ai 
covered  by  lean-to  roofs,  being,  in  fact,  continiu 
tions  of  the  main  roof.  The  schoolrooms  ai 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  means  of  large  wii 
dows,  square-headed,  stone  mullioned,  and  fitte 
with  movable  casements ; and  there  are  als 
zinc  ventilators  in  the  ceilings.  They  are  to  l 
heated  by  open  stoves,  the  flue-pipes  of  whic 
are  carried  through  recesses  in  the  walls,  covert 
by  ornamental  gratings.  The  dimensions  of  tl 
principal  schoolroom  (intended  for  a mixe 
school  under  a master)  are  60  ft.  by  18  ft. ; ar 
the  infants’  schoolroom,  which  has  the  usu 
gallery  at  one  end,  is  36  ft.  by  18  ft.  The  arch 
tect  who  designed  and  superintended  the  worl 
was  Mr.  H.  Hall,  of  London ; and  the  builde 
Mr.  A.  Reynolds,  of  Milborne  Port.  The  tot 
cost  was  about  1,3001.,  including  site,  &c.  Tl 
schools  are  calculated  to  accommodate  136  in  tl 
large  room  and  80  in  the  infant-room,  being  tl 
full  number  for  which  accommodation  is  require 
by  the  Education  Department,  the  population  i 
the  parish  being  about  1,300. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDINC- 
NEWS. 

Manchester. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  Chun 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  situated  in  Gorton-lar 
has  been  opened,  Archbishop  Manning,  and  oth 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  takii 
part  in  the  opening  ceremony.  The  church  h 
been  in  course  of  erection  for  the  last  six  yea: 
and  it  belongs  to  the  members  of  the  Francises 
community,  who  settled  in  Gorton  in  1862.  A 
E.  Welby  Pugin  is  the)  architect,^  and  t 
style  adopted  is  the  Geometrical,  somevvl 
modernised.  The  building  is  184  ft.  in  lengl 
72  ft.  in  width,  and  98  ft.  in  height.  Thou, 
the  exterior  is  plain, — being  built,  for  the  me 
part,  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings, — t 
stonework  and  sculpture  of  the  interior  rend 
it  ornate.  The  whole  of  the  carving,  which 
symbolical,  has  been  designed  by  Father  Cuf 
bert,  one  of  the  resident  fathers,  and  execiit 
by  Messrs.  Williams  & Milson,  of  Manchest 
Above  the  altar  is  a stained-glass  window  frd 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Edmuudson  & Son,  Me' 
Chester.  It  represents  historically  the  life  ' 
St.  Francis,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  G.  Dur 
The  other  two  chancel  windows  are  destined  ■ 
contain  a representation  of  the  lives  of  St.  Cla 
and  of  St.  Louis  of  France,  so  that  the  thi 
chancel  windows  will  represent  the  three  ord« 
founded  by  St.  Francis.  The  Lady  Chapel,  I 
the  south  of  the  chancel,  will  contain  a staine 
glass  window,  by  Mr.  Casalani,  of  St.  Helet 
the  subject  being  the  Immaculate  Concepfci* 
This  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Kighley.  T 
chapel  corresponding  to  this,  on  the  north  si 
of  the  chancel,  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Jose} 
From  it  two  doors  lead  to  the  sacristy  ja 
cloisters.  These  last  are  constructed  in  t 
ancient  style,  and  are  100  ft.  long.  On  t 
north  side  of  the  church  six  confessional®^ 
provided,  which  are  designed  in  the  architects 
of  the  building.  The  main  columns  of  the  in 
rior  are  of  Halifax  stone  ; the  carved  and  on< 
mental  work  of  Bath  stone ; and  the  chann 
columns  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  The  ebani; 
will  be  lighted  by  a corona  and  lamp  of  or ni 
character,  which  is  being  manufactured  in  B 
mingham  : Mrs.  Fossata,  of  Manchester,  is  t- 
donor.  Eight  standards,  each  13  ft.  high,  v 
light  the  nave.  These  have  been  made  1 
Messrs.  Hibbert  & Co.  Messrs.  Sidebotham: 
Co.  have  supplied  the  benches.  Brother  Patrh 
one  of  the  resident  priests,  has  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  building. 


Haverfordwest  Congregational  Cha]j 
Competition. — The  plans  of  Messrs.  Lawrei 
A Goodman,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  hi 
been  selected. 
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Utisctllanea, 

e Great  Eastern  Railway  Extension. 

week  the  Society  of  Engineers  paid  a visit 
e works  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
ision  to  Broad-street,  and  the  Locomotive 
i of  the  North  London  Railway  at  Bow. 
isitors  assembled  at  Broad-street,  and  first 
ined  the  site  of  the  intended  new  station, 
i will  cover  an  area  of  9 acres.  The  station 
have  a frontage  of  nearly  300  ft.,  and 
te  laid  out  with  eight  platforms,  covered  in 
l iron  and  glass  roof,  in  four  spans.  The 
portions  of  the  side-walls  have  been  built 
javated  trenches,  and  the  9 acres  of  soil 
xext  have  to  be  cleared  out  to  a depth 
xout  15  ft.  The  platform-level  will  be 
. below  the  level  of  Broad-street,  and  will 
xproached  from  the  roadway  by  an  easy 
le.  The  line  will  eventually  be  connected 
the  Metropolitan  Railway.  From  Broad- 
; the  line  will  be  carried  on  the  level  for 
j three-quarters  of  a mile,  to  Brick-lane, 
e it  will  pass  under  the  existing  viaduct  of 
Ireat  Eastern  main  line.  From  Brick-lane 
ine  has  a rising  gradient  of  1 in  70  to  its 
ion  with  the  main  line,  at  Bethnal  Green, 
works  at  this  end  of  the  line  are  in  a for- 
state,  a station,  between  Commercial-street 
3ishopsgate-street,  for  the  relief  of  the  pre- 
main-line  station,  being  nearly  ready  for 
The  construction  of  this  extension  line 
ved  the  diversion  of  the  high-level  sewer 
h intersected  the  route,  but  which  has  now 
carried  direct  from  Norton  Folgate,  under 
apsgate- street,  to  Gracechurch-street,  where 
joins  the  original  main  sewer.  Mr.  Edward 
on  is  the  engineer,  and  Messrs.  Lucas,  Bros., 
he  contractors  for  the  line,  which  is  expected 
e opened  about  a year  from  the  present 

Case  for  Estate  Agents. — At  the  Leeds 
ty  Court,  before  Mr.  T.  H.  Marshall,  the 
;,  Mr.  Joseph  Lawton,  of  Wortley,  estate 
t,  sued  Mr.  John  Redshaw,  of  Armley, 
eman,  for  10Z.  10s.,  for  commission  on  sale 
nd  in  Tong-road,  Armley.  Mr.  Malcolm 
Mr.  Granger)  appeared  for  the  plaintiff ; and 
W.  Ernsley  for  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff 
d that  in  May  last  he  sold  2,600  yards  of 
for  the  defendant,  and  drew  up  a contract, 
h was  signed  by  the  purchasers,  the  convey - 
having  to  be  completed  on  the  1st  of  July, 
defendant  agreed  to  give  him  10Z.  10s.  for 
nission,  which  was  to  be  paid  on  the  sale, 
be  had  applied  for  the  same  several  times, 
;he  defendant  refused  to  pay,  as  the  convey- 
•had  not  been  completed.  Mr.  Ernsley,  for 
lefence,  said  his  client  denied  that  the  corn- 
ion  was  to  bo  paid  until  the  land  was  paid 
and,  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  wording  of 
jontract  for  sale,  which  had  been  drawn  by 
plaintiff,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could  be 
reed  against  the  purchasers.  The  law  was 
r that  an  agent  was  not  entitled  to  his  com- 
lion  until  the  purchase-money  was  paid.  His 
our  said  that  no  doubt  that  was  so,  unless 
e was  an  agreement  between  the  parties  to 
contrary,  and  in  this  case  the  plaintiff  stated 
the  commission  was  to  be  paid  when  he  had 
i the  land  ; but  the  defendant’s  evidence  was, 
no  commission  was  to  be  paid  until  the 
phase-money  was  received  and  the  convey- 
p completed.  Neither  of  the  parties  being 
oborated,  he  should  nonsuit  the  plaintiff,  each 
y paying  his  own  costs. 

•lass  in  Exeter  Cathedral. — We  are  in- 

led  that  an  entire  clearstory  window,  pre- 
y similar  in  character  to  the  beautiful 
flow  still  in  its  place  (though  sadly  muti- 
d),  opposito  the  Bishop’s  Throne,  has  been 
id  in  the  Minstrels’  Gallery.  The  old  leading 
the  principal  portions  of  the  glass  remain,  so 
; the  window  can  be  well  restored  by  an  in- 
gent  glass-painter  to  its  original  state.  This 
overy  affords  convincing  proof  that  the  glass 
,he  clearstory  of  the  cathedral  at  least  (if 
also  in  the  aisle  windows),  was  of  light  and 
cate  grisaille,  free  from  gaudy  colour  and 
t opaque  glass,  and  well  calculated  to  display 
architecture  of  the  cathedral, 
lailway  Union. — An  association  has  been 
tied  between  twenty-seven  companies,  repre- 
;ing  5,535  miles  of  railway,  in  Germany,  for 
'purpose  of  establishing  a common  charge  to 
ray  all  expenses  and  indemnities  arising  out 
[iccidents  of  every  description. — Mechanics' 
mzine. 


Proposed  New  Gaol  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  Bristol. — A letter  has  been  received 
by  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  enclosing  a report  from  Mr.  Briscoe,  the 
inspector  of  prisons,  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  to  adapt  the  city  gaol,  or 
more  than  a portion  of  the  house  of  correction, 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Prisons  Act,  1865, 
and  that  both  prisons  are  unfit  for  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners,  and  therefore  that  immediate 
steps  may  be  taken  by  the  authorities  to  build  a 
new  gaol  and  house  of  correction.  On  Wednes- 
day a very  large  committee  met  at  the  Council 
House  to  take  this  communication  into  considera- 
tion. The  committee  included  the  gaol  com- 
mittee, who  are  members  of  the  town  council, 
and  a good  many  magistrates  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  them  ; and,  after  a very  long  discus- 
sion, a sub-committee  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  and  point  out  to 
him  the  very  heavy  pecuniary  burdens  under 
which  the  city  is  now  labouring,  and  that  the 
gaol,  although  not  fitted  up  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  last  Prisons  Act,  is  healthy,  and  in 
all  respects,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
adequate  for  its  purposes;  and  to  ask,  under 
those  circumstances,  that  the  order,  if  not  with- 
drawn, might  be  suspended  until  they  are  better 
able  to  bear  the  expense.  The  committee  were 
requested,  in  the  event  of  an  unsatisfactory 
reply  being  given  to  this  proposal,  to  ask  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  sanction  the  erection 
of  a new  gaol  and  house  of  correction  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  city  gaol. 

Japanese  Progress.— The  Japanese  are  an 
interesting,  and  now,  at  least,  a progressive 
people.  They  are  decidedly  clever : the  bronzes 
especially  which  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  exhi- 
bited at  the  Kensington  Museum  were  re- 
markable. Sometimes,  however,  they  are  too 
clever  by  half,  as  an  anecdote  in  the  Marquis  of 
de  Beauvoir’s  “ Yoyage  round  the  World,” 
translated  by  A.  & H.  Stephenson,  will  show : — 
“ The  Japanese,  who  are  as  thoughtless  as  they 
are  bold  and  enterprising,  amiable,  but  as  simple 
as  children,  and  who  believe  they  know  anything 
when  they  have  seen  it  once,  threw  themselves 
eagerly  into  steam  navigation.  They  bought  a 
number  of  vessels,  and  insisted  on  managing 
them  themselves.  They  obtained  one  from  the 
firm  of  Dent,  a splendid  ship, — the  Laimoun.  It 
arrived  one  moi’ning  in  the  roads,  and  at  mid- 
day they  had  turned  out  all  the  European  sailors 
and  engineers ; and,  sole  masters  of  their  vessel, 
off  they  went  at  full  steam.  So  far  so  good ; but 
when  they  wanted  to  stop  her, — impossible : 
they  did  not  know  how.  Then  our  imprudent 
friends  put  the  helm  aboard,  and  began  to  turn 
round  constantly  in  a circle,  calling  out  for  help, 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  the  crews  in  the  road- 
stead, till  one  of  our  men-of-war,  taking  pity  on 
them,  sent  them  a boat  with  an  engineer  to  stop 
the  insane  engines.” 

Setting  a Drawing. — If  a drawing  is  worth 
anything,  it  surely  is  worth  setting,  that  is, 
fixing  the  lead  or  chalk  with  which  it  is  drawn, 
so  that,  under  ordinary  treatment,  it  cannot 
injure  by  rubbing.  For  highly-finished  draw- 
ings, or  where  the  chalk  or  pencil  has  been  very 
liberally  applied,  it  will  be  better  to  proceed  in 
this  way : — Nearly  fill  a shallow  dish  or  tray, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  drawing,  with  a weak 
solution  of  gum-water,  or — which  may  some- 
times be  more  convenient — a mixture  of  milk 
and  water,  half  of  each  ; pass  the  drawing  care- 
fully through  the  mixture  (face  uppermost) 
backwards  and  forwards ; then  fix  it  up  on  the 
wall  by  a corner  to  drip  and  dry ; or  the  draw- 
ing may  be  pinned  down  to  a board,  held  on  an 
incline  over  a dish,  and  the  milk  and  water 
poured  over  it  with  a spoon,  beginning  at  the 
top ; it  is  necessary  to  see  that  all  parts  of  the 
drawing  have  been  passed  over.  If  the  drawings 
are  merely  outlines,  or  having  very  little  shading 
over  them,  then  the  fixing  medium  may  be 
passed  over  the  whole  paper  with  a broad,  flat 
camel-hair  brush.  With  careful  treatment,  this 
method  of  preseiwing  drawings  will  be  found  to 
be  quite  satisfactory. — Cassell’s  Popular  Edu- 
cator. 

Tlie  Surveyor  of  Winchester. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  town  council,  held  on  the  3rd  inst., 
Mr.  John  James  Lancefield  was  unanimously 
elected  city  surveyor.  There  were  thirty-five 
applications  for  the  appointment. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Sheffield. — There 
has  been  a general  advance  of  5s.  per  1000  in 
the  price  of  bricks  at  Sheffield.  The  building 
trade  is  stagnant  in  this  town  in  consequence  of 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  materials. 


The  Holborn  VaUey  Improvements. — A 

local  statute  of  last  session  authorises  additional 
works  in  connexion  with  the  Holborn  Valley  and 
Farringdon  Market  improvements.  There  are 
two  pieces  of  ground  near  St.  Sepulchre’s 
Church,  the  keeping  of  which  open  and  unbuilt 
upon  is  desirable  and  advantageous  to  the  public. 
It  is  declared  to  be  just  and  reasonable  that  the 
cost  of  such  public  improvements  should  be 
borne  by  the  parish  and  the  Corporation.  By 
one  section  eight  weeks’  notice  is  to  be  given  to 
the  labouring  classes  of  land  required  on  which 
they  live.  By  another,  the  Corporation  may 
apply  any  funds  belonging  to  them  (not  being 
trust-money)  in  erecting  on  any  lands  acquired 
by  them  for  the  Holborn  Valley  improvements,  or 
for  the  pxirposes  of  this  Act,  improved  dwelling- 
houses  or  lodging-houses  for  mechanics  and 
other  persons  of  the  working  classes  who  have 
been  or  may  be  displaced  by  improvements 
effected  or  to  be  effected  by  the  Corporation. 
The  City  may  make  additions  to  the  site  of 
Farringdon  Market  and  effect  other  improve- 
ments. 

Employment  of  Children  in  Brickyards. 

Joseph  Taylor,  the  lessee  of  a brickyard  at 
Round  Hill,  Tipton,  was  charged  with  employing 
Charles  A.  Taylor,  aged  eight  years  and  a half, 
in  his  brickyard.  Mr.  Alfred  Jones,  the  in- 
spector of  factories  for  the  district,  said  the  case 
was  brought  forward  to  check  the  universal 
practice  in  brickyards  of  setting  children  to 
work  when  they  brought  the  workpeople’s  meals. 
He  found  the  boy  in  the  defendant’s  bricky ard, 
when  he  had  a large  apron  on,  was  without  boots 
or  shoes,  and  was  bespattered  with  clay.  The 
defendant’ 8 son  (aged  25)  stood  by,  and  said  the 
boy  would  not  have  been  at  work  had  his  father 
been  in  the  yard.  Emma  Summerfield,  a girl 
employed  at  the  brickyard,  stated  that  the  boy 
came  on  an  errand  to  her,  and  wanted  to  help 
her ; he  put  on  a small  apron,  and  carried  a few 
lumps  of  clay,  when  the  inspector  came  up. 
David  Taylor,  tlie  father  of  the  boy,  said  he  did 
not  wish  the  child  to  work  there.  The  Bench 
said  it  was  clear  that  the  boy  was  at  work,  and 
the  defendant  should  not  have  allowed  it ; and 
as  an  example  they  fined  him  1Z.  and  costs. 

Approaches  to  the  Courts  of  Law. — The 
new  company,  empowered  by  statute  to  widen 
Serle-street  and  Carey-street,  and  erect  new 
buildings  suitable  for  the  legal  profession,  will 
soon  hold  its  first  meeting.  There  are  several 
provisions  as  to  the  directors,  and  the  mode  of 
procedure  under  the  statute.  The  capital  is  to  be 
300,0001.,  in  2,000  shares  at  150Z.,  and  no  shares 
to  be  issued  until  one-fifth  part  thereof  be  paid 
up.  The  company  are  empowered  to  take  lands 
and  houses,  the  compulsory  powers  of  purchase 
to  continue  for  two  years.  The  widening  of 
Serle-street,  as  described  in  the  plans  deposited 
with  the  clei’k  of  the  peace  of  Middlesex,  is  to 
be  effected  within  five  years,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; and  in  the 
same  period  Carey-street  is  to  be  widened. 
Further  widening  of  Carey-street  and  Serle- 
street  is  to  be  at  the  option  of  the  authorities, 
and  the  consideration  for  such  enlargement  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  Comnxissioner  of  Works  to  the 
company.  There  is  to  be  a restriction  as  to  the 
height  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  by  the 
company  fronting  Carey-street. 

Tlie  EngHsli  Church  at  Spa. — At  Spa,  on 
the  24th  ult.,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  his  way 
from  the  Cologne  Congress,  laid  the  comer-stone 
of  a new  English  church.  The  Belgian  Govern- 
ment have  always  contributed  liberally  towards 
the  stipend  of  the  Euglish  chaplain,  but  the 
service  has  hitherto  been  performed  in  a large 
room  at  a building  called  Vauxliall,  which  was 
formerly  dedicated  to  the  very  different  purposes 
of  gambling.  The  want  of  an  English  church 
has  been  much  felt,  and  a subscription  was 
opened  some  years  ago,  which,  with  the  generous 
aid  of  the  Belgian  Government  and  Town  Council 
of  Spa,  has  at  length  enabled  the  promoters  to 
commence  the  erection.  The  site  selected  is 
beautiful  as  well  as  convenient.  Messrs.  Habex1- 
slion  & Pite  are  the  architects,  and  Messrs. 
Blackmore  & Morley  the  contractors.  The 
amount  of  the  contract  is  5,560Z. 

The  Manchester  Concrete  Company  have 
had  awarded  to  them  a silver  medal  by  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society, 
a bronze  medal  by  the  Middleton  Agricultural 
Society,  and  a silver  medal  by  . the  Altrincham 
Agricultural  Society,  at  their  shows  held  during 
the  past  month  of  September,  for  “superior 
concrete  flooring.” 
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Islington.  — An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
guardians  by  the  contractors  for  sinking  the 
workhouse  well.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  a report  was  received  from  the  special 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
recommending  that  a sum  of  500 1.  be  paid  to 
Messrs.  Baker,  by  way  of  compensation,  for 
losses  in  carrying  out  their  contract.  Several 
members  of  the  Board  objected  to  this  proposal : 
it  was  admitted  that  the  well  was  a great  suc- 
cess, and  would  be  the  means  of  effecting  a 
large  saving  to  the  ratepayers  ; the  Board,  how- 
ever, declined  to  adopt  the  committee’s  recom- 
mendation. 


Workmen's  Club. — A club  for  the  working 
men  of  Clerkenwell  and  its  neighbourhood  has 
been  opened  in  Cowcross-street,  just  opposite 
to  the  Farringdon-street  Station  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway.  The  fee  for  admission  is  a 
penny  daily,  or  twopence  weekly;  or  if  the 
working  man  prefers,  he  can  compound  for  such 
subscriptions  by  a lump  sum  of  eighteenpence 
quarterly.  On  Monday  evenings,  and  occa- 
sionally on  other  evenings  too,  lectures  of  a 
practical,  instructive,  and  amusing  kind  are 
delivered,  and  concerts  are  given  every  Saturday. 


Stopping  Leaks  in  Iron  Ships. — An  in- 
genious method  of  stopping  leaks  in  iron  ships 
when  at  sea,  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  M'Cool. 

Safety -plates  ” are  “ dished  ” — that  is,  made 
like  a dish  in  shape  ; — and  when  the  hollow  side, 
lined  with  india-rubber,  is  pressed  against  the 
plates  of  a ship,  the  “ safety-plate  ” fits  close, 
and  will  keep  water  out  when  held  firmly  in 
place  with  screws.  By  a simple  contrivance, 
when  the  leak  is  discovered,  means  can  at  once 
be  taken  for  fitting  on  the  new  plate. 


Printing  in  Enamels  on  Porcelain. — A 

machine  has  recently  been  invented  by  a citizen 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  printing  in  coloured 
and  gilt  enamels  on  china  and  pottery,  which,  it 
is  claimed,  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
process. 

The  Escurial  has  been  struck  by  lightning, 
and  is  in  flames,  as  we  go  to  press. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a building  in  Willow-walk,  Shore- 
ditch, E.,  for  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Queon-atrect.  Mr.  K.  1’. 
Notley,  architect 


McLachlan 

Macey 

King  A Son 

Myers  & Sons  

Turner  A Sons  

Newman  A Mann 

1’erry,  Bros 

Browne  A Robinson... 

Hart 

Eaton  A Chapman  ... 
Mortcr 


,.£•3,918  0 0 


0 0 


8,670 
8,119 
8,374 
8,326 
8,277 
8,160 
7,885  0 0 


0 0 


7,637  0 0 


For  stabling  for  Mr.  A.  Hector,  Worcester  House, 
Cuddington,  Surrey.  Messrs.  John  Giles  & Gongh, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Goode 

Jocelyne  (accepted)  £871  0 0 


® For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  1,  Gloucester-street. 
Saggerston,  for  Mrs.  Baker.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb, 
architects  : — 

£216 


l’oulson  .. 

Paine  

Ferne  (accepted)... 


0 0 


145  0 0 


Stonehenge  : a Suggestion. — The  conduct 
of  those  who,  during  the  late  autumn  manoeuvres, 
amused  themselves  by  carving  their  own  miser- 
able names  at  Stonehenge,  has  met  with  severe 
reprehension.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  suggests 
that  the  names  thus  inscribed  should  be  publicly 
advertised,  and  that  a dummy  stone  be  erected 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  such  visitors 
to  record  their  names,  for  public  exhibition 
thereafter  in  Trafalgar-square,  previous  to  de- 
posit at  South  Kensington.  This  plan  would,  to 
a great  extent,  protect  the  sublime  from  being 
defaced  by  the  ridiculous. 


Laying  the  Poundation-stone  of  a New 
Church  at  Bexley-heath. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Christ  Church  has  been  laid  by 
Mrs.  Tait,  the  wife  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury who  was  also  present.  This  church,  which 
is  to  cost  about  8,000k,  of  which,  however,  2,0001. 
only  have  been  obtained,  is  to  be  built  in  the 
Early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
length  of  theinteriorwill  be  150  ft.  clear,  by  61  ft.  in 
width.  The  chancel  will  be  47  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and 
the  height  to  the  spring  of  the  roof  39  ft.,  and  to 
the  ridge  60  ft.  The  material  used  is  Kentish 
rag,  with  Bath-stone  dressings. 

The  Lacustrine  Era  in  Europe.— Lacustral 
dwellings  have  been  found  in  several  of  the  Polish 
lakes  which  are  now  being  drained  ; urns  con- 
taining ashes  have  been  discovered  in  them, 
together  with  various  skulls,  declared  to  bo 
Asiatic  and  African ; all  of  which  circumstances 
tend  to  prove  an  antiquity  extending  beyond  the 
historical  times ; and  go  to  corroborate  one  of 
the  chief  ideas  entertained  in  recent  leading 
articles  in  the  Builder,  that  Africa  aboriginally 
contributed,  in  an  essential  degree,  along  with 
Asia,  to  the  peopling  of  Europe. 

The  Royal  Academy,  according  to  the  Art 
Journal,  has  arranged  for  another  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  ancient  masters  and  of  artists 
deceased  in  recent  times,  in  the  winter  of  this 
year ; and  we  are  informed  they  have  resolved 
on  following  up  the  plan  in  1S74.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  an  annual  exhibition  for  some  years  to 
come.  The  wealth  of  the  country  is  almost  in- 
exhaustible. 


rebuilding  Nos.  2 & 3,  Gloueester-street,  Hagger- 
for  Mrs.  Baker.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  A Cobb,  arclii- 


For  rebuildini 
ston, 
tects : — 

Poul9on  

Ferae  (accepted). 


475  0 0 


For  new  schools,  Beazley-crescent,  Old  Ford,  for  the 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Sidney  Young  : 

Newman  A Mann £8,945  " * 


Roberts,  Brothers  

Perry,  Brothers  

Ennor 

Williams  A Son 

Kilby  

Henning  & Son 

Dove,  Brothers 

Adanison  A Sons 

Hill  A Sons  (accepted)  . 


8,881  0 
8,801  0 
8,674  0 
8,270  0 
8,153  0 
8,120  0 
7,995  0 
7,651  0 
7,548  0 i 


For  dwelling-house  at  Manners -road,  Hainpste 
Mr.  W.  Farquharson.  Messrs.  Spalding  .v  Knight 
tects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Fleetwood 

Hyde  £1,933 

Simpson 1,822 

Boyce  1,688 

Mann  1,639 

Temple  A Foster 1,610 

Brass  1,570 

Wicks  A Bangs 1,662 

Carter  A Son 1,650 

Scrivener  A White  1,628 


i'  or  building  the  Bradley  Memorial  Hall,  Marlb 
College,  Marlborough.  Mr.  Street,  architect.  Qu 
by  Mr.  Poland  : — 

~>yer £2,094 

LTiT' 


Williams 2,3 

Nightingale  1,898 

Dove,  Bros 1,875 


...£10,997  0 
,...  9,500  0 

....  9,237  0 

....  9,170  0 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Lordshi 
Dulwich.  Messrs.  Banks  A Barry,  architects.  ( 
ties  by  Mr.  J.  Strudwick  : — 

Crowlaud 

Jackson  A Shaw.. 

Holland  A Uannen. 

Sampson  A Co 

Ennor .. 

Petty  A Co 

Patrick  

Browne  A Robinson 

Ashby  A Sou  

Newman  A Mann  

Peto,  Bros 

Dove  

Henshaw  

Mitchell  

Downs  A Co.  (aocepted) 


8,721 

8,650 

8,640 


7,86 


For  building  a church  at  Brighton  for  the  R 
Wagner.  Mr.  Somers  Clark,  architect.  Quantit 
Mr.  Nunn 

Purless £17,083 

Scrivener  A White 16,215 

Dove,  Bros 15,755 

Baker 15,357 

Cheesetnan  14,650 

Chapel  13,975 

Nightingale 13,977  0 C 

Burker  13,460 

Reynolds  11,100  • 


For  new  library,  Ac.,  to  Park  House,  St.  John’s  Wood 
Park,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Gardner.  Mr.  C.  Shoppee,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Sidney  Y'our.g  : - 

Brass  £2,329  0 0 

Conder....... 2,295  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 2,195  0 0 

Jackson  A Shaw  2,100  0 0 

Longmire  A Burge 2,070  0 0 

Macey  2,050  0 0 


For  new  wharf  at  Rotherhithe,  for  Mr.  J.  Brandram 
Peele.  Mr.  G.  A.  Young,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 


The  Fleet  Sewer. — The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  have  decided  to  accept  the  tender  of 
^r’  George  Wall,  of  Kentish  Town,  to  carry  out, 
for  the  sum  of  64,000k,  the  work  of  the  sewer 
which  it  has  been  resolved  to  construct  for  the 
relief  of  the  Fleet  sewer. 


Society  of  Engineers.— The  first  meeting 
of  this  society  for  the  new  session  will  held  in 
the  society’s  hall,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  on 
Monday  next,  when  a paper  will  be  read  on 
Telegraphic  Batteries,”  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Bar- 
tholomew. 


Smith  j 

Myers  A Son 

Dove,  Bros 

Brass  

Jackson  A Shaw  (accepted) .. 


£9,695 
. 9,620 
..  9,475 
. 9,410 
. 9,160 


For  Oval. road  8choojt  Croydon  : — 

Nightingale  

Taylor  A 8ons  ’ 

Walkley 

Aiien  

lleado 

Wright,  Bros. 

Watcrson  A Co.  (accepted) 

Peskett  A Taylor*  


£3,969  0 
3.656  9 
3,605  0 
3,040  19 
3,196  0 
3,167  0 
3,045  0 


Coles* 

Crooke  A Wall* 


* Withdrawn. 


2,961  0 
2,910  0 
2,878  16 


For  interior  painting  and  repairs  at  St. 
Church,  Bassisnaw,  Basinghall-street.  Mr. 
architect : — 

Mangin  £125  ( 

Pickering  A Son  123  < 

Oakley 100  ( 


For  new  schools  and  quarters  for  children,  < 


receiving  wards,  at  the  Ross  Union  Workhouse.  M 
Haddon,  Brothers,  architects.  Quantities  supplied. 

Goodman  A Burmore  £11,232 

Pearson  A Son 10,874 

Jones  A Allen 10,436 

Bowers 9,100 

King  A Godwin  8,557 

Welsh  A Son  8,650 

Clutterbuek 8,233 

era!  (accepted) 


0 0 


For  new  Congregational  chapel  at  Eign  Brook,, 
ford.  Messrs.  Haddon,  Brothers,  architects  ; - 

King  A Godwin £2,960  0 0 

Niblett  2,954  0 0 

Lewis  2,n»0  0 0 

Bowers 2,880  0 0 

Wood  A 8or.s 2,750  0 0 

Welsh  A Son  (accepted)  2,650  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  King  William  the  Fourth  public- 
honse,  8treatham 

boat £920  0 0 

Parsons  876  0 0 

Mu-son  (accepted)  „ 797  q q 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Prince  Regent 
Tavern,  North-street,  Walworth.  Mr.  F.  Sparrow 


architect 

Kellaway  (accepted)  £612 


0 0 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the  Rutland  Arms,  Rutland- 
street,  llaropstead-road.forMr.  R.  Miles.  Mr.C.  Bradlcv 
architect : — J ’ 

Durrant 

Bcrridge  (accepted)  .... 


..£179 


For  additions  to  Elmstone  Court,  near  Canterbury 
Kent  for  Mr.  W.  J.  G.  Barrett.  Mr.  Richard  Martin’ 
architect  : — 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  A West £2,478  0 0 

Wilson  A 8on 2 290  0 0 

Jarrett  (accepted)  2*187  0 0 


For  additions  and  decorations  to  Ivy  Lodge,  Maida- 
vale.  Mr.  H.  M.  ^Burton,  architect.’  Quantities  by 


Messrs.  Corderoy  A Sandal]  ;- 
Crackoell  .... 

Ebbs  A Son  . 
Nightingale  . 

Mitchell 

TimeweU  .... 


For  alterations  and  partial  rebuilding  of  x 
St.  James-street,  formerly  known  as  Croekibrd' 
house.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect 

Bracher  A Son  £12,000  0 

Newman  A Mann  11,976  0 

Simpson  11,897  0 

Gammon  & Sons*  11,512  0 

Accepted  tenders : — 

For  General  Builder's  Work. 

Simpson  (amended)  £11,300  0 1 

Ironic ork  and  Boiled  Joists. 

Dawnay  720  0 ( 

Scagliola  Marble. 

Gaul 368  0 


0 0 


Sanitary  Works,  Lavatories,  tyc. 

Jennings  A Son 500  0 0 

Gas  Work  and  Sunlights. 

Strode  A Co.  (exclusive  of  fittings)  287  0 0 i 
* This  tender  was  accepted  by  the  architect,  brit  a 
wards  the  contract  was  declined  by  Messrs.  Ganimonj 
the  ground  of  insufficiency  of  time  allowed. 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa  residence,  H or  j 
Mr.  J.  W.  Reed,  architect: — 


Mould  A Son .. 

Hunt  

Nutt  A Co 

Stains  A Son  

Niblett  A Son  

Nightingale  

Gnbble  

Jarvis  A Co 

Hawkes  

Boden 

Wagner  

Carter 

Bowley  

Blease 

Cawdron  A Come... 

Sale 

Warr  


..£1,935 
1,797 
1,512 
1,496 
1,490 
1,444  1 
1,386  1 
1,385  1 
1,370  1 


1,3 


1,352 

1,335 

1,275 


1,191 
1,1 18 
1,076 
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ditions  to  a.  house  at  Hillingdon,  Middlesex, 
irt  Henson,  architect : — 

£325  0 0 

317  10  0 

Utley  303  0 0 

13a  us  283  0 0 

G.  Over  (accepted)  263  10  0 

rton  (too  late) 259  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.-Jlesars.  H.— T,  P.— C.  J.  P.-W.  P.  M. — W.  B.— 
-E.  G. — B.  M.— C.  N.  A.— S.  S.— A.  A IE— J.  W.  C'.— 
-J.  D.  P.— W.  O.  S.— E.  T.— F.  N.— J.  T.  D.— 3.  Y.— 
J.  H.— 3.  B.  G.— D.  A E.— P.  A B.  (plan  received).— Voice 
'urth  (in  type). 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


i and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 

y— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
",  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depflts,  also 
f Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
>m  furnished  on  application  to 
Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


2 vols.  demy  8vo.  1.100  pages  and  33  Plates,  cloth,  price  21.  2s. 

WHE  HANDBOOKS ‘SPECIFICATIONS. 

Illustrated  by  Precedents  of  Buildings  actually  executed  by 
eminent  Architects  and  Engineers. 

By  Professor  T.  L.  DONALDSON. 

With  a Review  of  the  Law  of  Contracts,  Ac.  by  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
GLEN. 

"Valuable  as  a record,  and  more  valuable  still  as  a book  of 
precedents." — Builder. 

London : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  EX'. 


Hr 


With  numerous  woodcuts,  8vo.  7s.  extra  cloth  (postage  6d.). 

iNTS  to  YOUNG-  ARCHITECTS  ; 

comprising  Advice  to  those  destined  to  the  Profession,  with  a 
Model  Specification,  and  a great  variety  of  instructive  and  suggestive 
ittor. 

By  GEORGE  W1GHTWICK,  Architect.  Author  of 
“ The  Palace  of  Architecture,"  Ac. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C, 


A 


HANDY  BOOK  of  VILLA  ARCHI- 

_ _ TECTURE  ; being  a Series  of  Designs  for  ViliaResidences  in 
various  Styles.  With  Detailed  Specifications  and  Estimates. 

By  C.  W1CKES,  Architect. 

First  Series,  consisting  of  30  Plates  ; Second  Series.  31  Plates. 
Complete  in  1 voL  4to.  price  21.  10s.  half  morocco.  Either  series 
separate,  price  If.  7s.  each,  half  morocco. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


ton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
lants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
idoc.  Green  hoofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
-■ery  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
Inamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
s,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
G.’s  special  Eed  Eidge  Tiles.  Drawings 
ices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
, 14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-Axe, 
n,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey 
Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Advt.] 


s of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

raphed  by  EOBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
haring-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
lality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


SECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

liklers  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  Bystem,  can  have  a 
[ODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
i boon  adopted  by  many  largo  linns.  Also  a Modified 
int  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builder's. — Address, 
. George’s-road,  Regent's  Park,  Loudon. 


'HE  PRACTICAL  CARPENTER  and 

JOINER,  illustrated  with  Cardboard  Models  by  ROBERT 
RIDDELL,  for  SALE  at  11.  A.  SPRIGG  S (Messrs.  ATCHLEY  A CO.), 
106,  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford  square,  London,  price  42s. 


rpi: 


TMPERIAL  EIRE  INSURANCE 

JL  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17.  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  1.600,0001.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  700, 000 f. 

Policies  falling  duo  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before 
14th  October,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


ATORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE 

J.  1 SOCIETY,  instituted  1821. 

The  rates  of  this  Society  nre  the  same  os  other  offices,  whilst 
iriodical  returns  have  been  made  to  the  parties  insured,  amounting 
. 422,6801.  . 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  thi 
settlement  of  elaiins,  2,751,7221.  having  been  paid  to  Insurers  tui 
losses  by  fire.  . . 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  In  the  principles 
this  establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total 
exceeds  100,000,0001. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies.  Duty  repealed. 

Offices:  50,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  ; and  Surrey -street,  Norwich, 

September  28,  1872.  


ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  25,  Walbrook. 
-.„.i. — CALCULATIONS.  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES  prepared 
for  IRON  CONSTRUCTIONS,  GASWORKS,  Ac.  LEVELLING  and 
SURVEYING.  Professional  assistance  generally. 


ME-  1 

1YJL  cons 


/BOUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 

STREET,  and  14,  CORNH1LL,  LONDON. 

The  County  Fire  Office  was  established  in  the  year  1806,  upon  the 
principle  that  the  Interests  of  its  Policy-holders  and  its  own  should  be 
identical.  A system  of  strict  economy  and  caution  has  enabled  the 
Directors  to  return  to  their  Policy-holders  a considerable  portion  of 
the  premiums  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  risks.  These  returns, 
which  originally  varied  with  the  profits  of  the  year,  are  now  fixed  at 
the  rate  of  25  per  cent.  They  are  paid  out  of  a fund  specially  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  take  precedence  of  the  dividends  to  the 
Shareholders.  The  iusured  are  exempt  from  all  personal  liability. 

EXAMPLES  OF  RETURNS, 
lame  and  Residence  of  Insured. 


Policy 

No. 


a considerable  amount  of  useful  information  on  t 
f which  it  treats."— Builder,  August  27,  1870. 

PANCRAS  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  Old  St  Pancros- 
road,  London,  N.W. 


W F.  Riley,  esq.  Forest-hill 

11-5. 163  W T.  Copeland,  esq.  New  Bond-street.  W. 

320.490  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beauf  :l  

81  )ls  Eduard  Thom tou.  cs>|.  Princes-street,  W. 
iff*  218  Sir  James  J.  Hamilton,  hart  I'ortman-squi 
319.743  Mesam.  C.  J.  A C.  Cordtir.  Brighton  ... 

219.704  Messrs  Hunt  A ltoskell.  New  II  >nd. street, 

382.961  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Northwtck  

433.512  Charles  1 'rater,  eaq  Charing- cross 

202.083  John  Hillman,  esq.  Lewe* 

212.644  Messrs.  Lluto'.t  A Sou.  Horsham  

257.944  The  Right  Hon.  Karl  Howe  

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upou  application 

. . the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  aU  the  priucipi  ’ ' ' 

Kingdom  ; and  to  the  Secretary,  No.  50,  Kegcn 


Bon  ns. 
£.  a d. 


ORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 


HOMES. 

jtrated  edition  of  " The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 

by  HENRY  ROBERTS,  Esq.  F.S.A  (author  of  "Home 
— of  the  Labouring  Classes") 
home  and  abroad  to  secure 


and  "The  Physical  Condition 
mnd  a summary  of  the  efforts  a 
iy  Homes  " fur  working  men  and  women, 
ost  valuable  handbook." — Builder. 

had  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
labouring  Classes,  21.  Exeter  Hall.  Strand.  Price  7s.  Also 
for  Cottages,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Specifications,  Ac. 


'ICE.— To  the  ARCHITECTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  ; also 
the  CONTRACTORS. 

Early  In  AUGUST  A NEW  WORK  will  be  published, 

ECUTED  EXAMPLES  by  MODERN 

ARCHITECTS.  Four  Plates.  Imp.  4to.  with  Four  Pages  of 
•ess  and  Wrapper  Monthly.  Price  to  Subscribers,  7s.  fid.  ; 
Mcribers,  10s. 

‘irst  Number  will  contain  a CHURCH,  SCHOOL,  MAN  SION , 
TILL  A.  The  Architects  have  kincliy  consented  to  lend  their 
and  to  become  subscribers.  All  Architects  wishing  the 
_ jf  their  drawings,  will  please  forward  same,  carriage  paid, 
subscription  order.  The  name  and  address  of  each  Architect 
given,  also  the  Contractor's  estimate  for  erection,  and  each 
1 number  will  be  varied. 

A New  Work  Just  published  on 

ECIFICATIONS,  by  F.  ROGERS,  Arclii- 

tbe  MODEL  of  BARTHOLOMEW'S.  8vo.  lettered.  If.  10s. 
: R.  A.  SPRIC.O  (Original  Publisher  of  all  Atehioy  A Co.'s 
Publications),  106,  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-square. 


PLETION  OF  DESOHANKL'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
Wished,  In  1 volume,  with  760  engravings  on  wood,  and  three 
coloured  plates,  medium  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

VTURAL  PHILOSOPHY  : an  Ele- 
mentary Treatise,  by  Professor  DESCHANEL.  of  Paris, 
ted  and  Edited,  with  extensive  additions,  by  J.  D.  EVERETT, 
F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  tbo  Queen's 
. Belfast. 

shed  also  separately,  in  Four  Parts,  limp  cloth,  4s.  6<1.  each, 

I.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  and  PNEUMATICS. 

11.  HEAT. 

III.  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 

IV.  SOUND  and  LIGHT. 

Phis  work  is  used  as  a Text-book  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
sities,  and  in  the  Chief  Colleges  and  Science  Classes  in  the 
Kingdom  ;’while  in  France  it  has  been  adopted  by  tho  Mlnis- 
instruction  as  the  Text-book  for  Government  Schools. 

London  : BLACKIE  A SON,  Paternoster-buildings. 


, Just  published,  crown  4to.  cloth.  25s. 

1 TREATISE  on  the  CONSTRUCTION 

and  OPERATION  of  WOOD  - WORKING  MACHINES, 
ing  a History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  tho  Manufacture  of 
working  Machinery.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings, 
ig  the  modern  practice  of  prominent  Engineers  in  England, 
and  America.  By  J.  RICHARD.  Mechanical  Engineer. 
London  : E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross,  , 


70  15  4 
63  0 0 
61  14  10 
52  10  0 
49  13  6 


f the  United 


/"t  UARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICE. 

VJT  Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital.  Two  Millions. 

No.  11,  Lombard-street.  London,  E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— James  Goodsou,  esq. 
Deputy-Ciiaibman — Archibald  Hamilton,  esq. 

John  O.  Hubbard,  esq. 
Frederick  H.  Janson,  esq. 


Henry  Hulse  Berens,  esq. 
Hy.  Bonliam-G'arter,  esq. 
Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas.  esq. 
Francia  Hart  Dyke.  esq. 
Sir  W.  R.  Farqubar,  hart. 
Alban  O.  H.  Gibbs,  esq. 
Thomson  Hankey.  csu. 
Richard  M.  Han  ey, 


...  od  at  th 
OCTOBER. 

The  accounts  published 
1870,"  and  the  Com])  ' 
respecting  the 


G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevro,  esq.  M.  P. 
John  Martin,  esq. 

Augustus  Prevost.  esq. 
Abraham  J.  Robarts,  esq. 
William  Steven,  esq. 

John  G.  Talbot,  esq.  M.P. 
Henry  Vigne,  esq. 

Secretary — Thomas  Tallemach,  esq. 

Actuary— SarnL  Brown,  esq. 

Policies  which  expire  at  MICHAELMAS  must  bo  n 
Head  Office,  or  with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  tho  14th 


der  the  “ Life  Assurance  Companies  Ac 

.... . ’roBpectus,  give  the  fullest  infonnatic 

of  the  Company's  affairs,  and  the  terms  on  whk 

FTreandLife  Assurances  may  be  effected. 


pHCENIX  FIRE  ASSURANCE 


COMPANY,  Lombard-street  and  Charing  - 
• 1782. 

Trustees  . 

Decimus  Burton,  esq. 

Travers  Buxton,  esq. 

Tho  Hon.  James  Byng. 

John  Cluttou.  esq. 

Octavius  Edward  Coope,  esq. 

John  Coope  Davis,  esq. 

George  Arthur  Fuller,  esq. 

Charles  Emonual  Goodhart,  esq. 

Osgood  H anbury,  Jun.  esq. 

Auditors. 

John  Hodgson,  esq.  Dudley  Robert  Smith,  esq. 

Walter  Bird,  esq. 

Secretary — George  William  Lovell. 

Assistant  Secretary— John  J.  Broomfield. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  ore  effected  by  the  Phcei 
upon  every  description  of  Property,  i 
The  promptitude  and  liberality  with  which  its  engagements  a: 
always  mot  by  this  Company  are  well  known ; and  the  rnipor 
auee  of  its  relations  with  the  public  may  be  estimated  from  the  fa 
that  since  its  establishment  it  lias  paid  more  than  Ten  Millioi 
Sterling  in  discharge  of  Claims  for  Losses  by  File. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at  MICHAELMAS  mu 
be  renewed  within  fifteen  days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  void. 
Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  prineipol  Offices.  Lombard-st 

Cliaring-cn  ' ' 11  * 11  ^ *1,‘ 

Kingdom. 


London,  esta- 

DutECTORS. 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  esq.  M.P. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  bart.  M.P. 
F.R.S. 

Charles  Thomas  Lucas,  esq. 
John  Dorrien  Magens,  esq. 

John  Stewart  Oxley,  esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw.  esq. 

Wm.  James  Thompson,  esq. 
William  Wliitbreud,  esq. 


n every  part  of  the  world,  on  the 


PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION,  or 

L OTHER  PLANS  and  DRAWINGS.  PREPARED  and  Etched 
or  Coloured  in  the  first  style.  Terms  strictly  moderate.  Also, 
OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE, 
in  or  out  of  Office. 

Address,  T.  H.  14,  Argyle-street,  Axgyle-squaro,  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TARA  WINGS  of  every  description  for  build- 

1 / iugs  or  alterations,  Ac.  accurately  PREPARED,  COPIED,  or 
TRACED,  on  moderate  terms.  Quantities  also  prepared. — Address, 

A.  B.  1,  Boscobel-gardens.  Regeut's  Park.  N.W. 

WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  of  ART, 

V V No.  72,  BOLSOVER.STREET.  W. 

Special  Life  Classes  for  Ladies,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Evenings  : 

21s.  per  quarter. 

Morning  and  Evening  Classes  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

7s.  6d.  to  30s.  per  quarter. 

Lectures  on  Colour,  Design,  Geometry,  and  Perspective. 
Prospectuses  on  application  to  the  Head  Master. 

PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

JL  works  of  considerable  magnitude  In  operation,  has  a V ACAN CY 

In  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.— 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Gresham-stroet,  E.C. 

Tjl  N GINEERS. — A practical  MECHANI- 

jTj  CIAN  ill  the  Stamping  Office  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment will  be  SELECTED  by  Open  Competition  on  OCTOBER  24. 
Salary  200/.  a year,  rising  by  20f.  a year  to  3001.  Persons  between  24 
and  30  years  of  age.  who  have  passed  with  credit  through  the  various 
branches  of  a mechanical  engineer's  establishment,  will  bo  eligible  to 
compete.— Application  for  the  necessary  form  should  be  made  at  once 
to  the  SECRETARY,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Cannon-row,  West- 
minster. 

POROUGH  of  SALFORD.— BOROUGH 

|>  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR.— Tlio  Corporation  of  Salford 
require  the  SERVICES  of  a BOROUGH  ENGINEER  and  SUR- 
VEYOR.  He  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Salary.  6001.  a year.  A list  of  the  duties  may  bo 
had  from  tho  Town  Clerk.  Town-hall,  Salford.  Applications,  with 
testimonials,  endorsed  “ Application  for  Engineer  ami  Surveyor."  to  bo 
sent  in  on  or  before  FRIDAY,  the  Uth  day  of  OCTOBER,  1872.— By 
order  EDWIN  ANDREW,  Town  Clerk. 

Town-hall,  Salford,  September  24tb,  1872. 

rPHE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT,  1872.— 

I CITY  of  LINCOLN.— ELECTION  of  SUB-SURVEYOR.— Tbo 
Council  of  tho  City  of  Lincoln,  at  a Meeting  to  be  held  on  the  22nd  day 
of  October  next,  will  proceed  to  the  ELECTION  of  a SUB-SUR- 
VEYOR. Ho  will  be  required,  under  the  direction  of  the  Surveyor, 
to  discharge  all  tho  duties  belonging  to  the  office  of  Surveyor  to  the 
Council  as  a Sanitary  Authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872 ; 
and  especially  to  take  chorgo  of,  and  be  responsible  for,  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  Works  of  Scavenging.  Ac.  which  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  Council.  Salary.  150f.  per  annum.  The  person  appointed  will  be 
required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  tlio  duties  of  his  office. 
Candidates  must  deliver  their  applications  to  me,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  SATURDAY,  the  19th  OCTOBER.  A copy  of  the  bye-laws 
and  resolutions  of  the  Council,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Sub-Sur- 
veyor, may  be  seen  at  at  my  Office.  . _ . 

H.  K.  HEBB,  Deputy  Town  Clerk. 

Lincoln,  30th  September,  1872. 

TIT  ANTED,  by  a firm  in  the  country,  a 

V V good  WHITESMITH  who  understands  electric  bells.— Apply 
T.  D.  P.  Office  of  " Tlio  Builder." 

TXT  ANTED,  in  a Builder  and  Contractor’s 

V V Office,  n thoroughly  competent  ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN.  weU  up  in  house-building.  Highest  references 
required  for  character  and  ability.— Address,  stating  salary  required, 
No.  332.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TXT  ANTED,  a Young  Man  accustomed  to 

V V TRACING,  and  a fair  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Permanent  em- 
ployment.— Apply  to  SECRETARY,  2,  New  London-street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  an  efficient  BUILDER’S 

W CLERK.  Used  to  prime  coat,  estimating,  and  drawing 
plans.— Address.  B.  B.  A Co.  9,  Shepherd-street,  Mayfair. 

TTTANTED,  in  a Builder  and  Contractor’s 

VV  Offlco,  a first-rato  ESTIMATING  and  MEASURING 

CLERK,  to  take  charge  of  that  department.  Must  be  good  quantity 
taker  and  draughtsman.  Strict  inquiry  into  character  and  ability.— 
Address,  stating  salary  required,  to  No.  345,  Office  of  The  Builder. 

TO  COMMISSION  TRAVELLERS. 

\\T ANTED,  a TRAVELLER,  having  a 

YV  connexion  with  Builders.  Ac.  in  Loudon  and  tlio  county  of 
Surrey,  for  the  Sale  of  Red  Suffolk  Facing  Bricks.  Liberal  commission 
allowed.— Address,  A.  B.  C.  Mr.  Robert  Bonds,  Butter  Market, 
Ipswich. 

TTT  ANTED,  an  experienced  energetic 

V V FOREMAN,  to  Superintend  a large  Job  iu  tho  cuuntry.— 
Apply,  witli  references,  ago,  salary,  and  qualifications,  to  JOHN 
EVERAL,  Builder.  Malvern. 

X\T ANTED,  an  energetic  GENERAL  FORE- 

V Y MAN  for  a large  brick  building  in  London.  Nona  but  men 
having  experience  in  the  kind  of  work,  and  with  good  references,  need 
apply.— Address,  stating  age.  salary  required,  and  address  of  last 
employer,  No.  286,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

WT  ANTED,  a first-class  WORKING 

YY  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  to  Take  Charge  of  a Country 

Branch.  Must  be  thoroughly  versed  iu  all  branches,  competontto 

prepare  plans  and  estimates,  Ac.— Apply  by  Jfitter,  k • o ■ 

salary,  and  full  particulars,  to  J.  V.  24,  Cedar-road.  Fulham,  S.W. 

TIT  ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  WORK- 

VV  ING  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS  and  JOIN ERS,  capable 
of  setting  out  work.  Ac— Apply,  by  letter,  siting  age,  e 1 - 

viously  employed,  and  wages  required,  to  DARBY  A SON,  32a, 
Chester-atreet,  Belgrave-square. 

TO  HOT-WATER  FITTERS. MIRTHS;  BELLHANGERS.  AND 

TTTANTED,  a thorough  TRADESMAN  in 

YV  the  above  branches.  None  need  apply  but  those  who  have 

done  good  work  iu  fitting  heating  apparatus,  greenhouses,  Ac.— 
Address.  295,  Office  of  " The  Builder. 

1 with  the  respective  Agents  throughout  tho  United 


GE 


FORGE  WINGEOVE, 

FRENCH  POLISHER  TO  THE  TRADE 
ONLY. 

No.  24,  MOORE  - STREET,  BRYANSTONE  - SQUARE. 
Builders'  Work  done  on  reasonable  terms. 

Estimates  given. 


WANTED,  an  efficient  TIMEKEEPER, 

thoroughly  acquainted  with  keeping  mens  time,  taking 
charge  of  stores,  measuring  up  stone  and  timber,  and  making  up 
abstracts.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  qualification,  and  salary  re., 
quired,  to  K.  Post-office,  Aldgate. . 


TO  MILLERS. 


One  who 

_ ..jicnt  and  dress 

,nes  quick  and  welL — Apply,  G.  J.  AM  AN,  31,  Back  Goree, 
Liverpool. 


WANTED,  a good  MILLER. 

has  been  accustomed  to  grind  Portland  o 


796 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  5,  187! 


TTTANTED,  in  the  country,  a PLUMBER. 

Y V Reply,  stating  wages,  to  318,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

\VT ANTED,  in  the  country,  a good  JOINER, 

T V to  work  Machinery,  and  fill  up  his  time  at  the  Bench— 


Reply  stating  wages,  t< 


of  "The  Builder 


"WANTED,  ONE  or  TWO  good  STONE 

T Y CARVERS. -Apply  to  J.  WHITEHEAD,  13,  Vaivrln.il 
Bridge-road.  Pimlico. 


I TO  PLUMBERS.  GLAZIERS.  AND  PAINTERS. 

T\7"ANTED,  Constant,  a respectable,  steady, 

T T industrious  MAN  (middle  aged  preferred).  Must  he  a good 
practical  Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Painter;  to ) understand  the  lobbing 
of  a country  shop,  measuring  work,  and  managing  men.  Must  be  a 
trustworthy  |man,  as  he  might  be  required  to  live  in  the  house  of 
business-  —Address,  stating  full  particulars,  27,  Post-office,  Abingdon, 


pLERK  of  WORKS  WANTED.  Must 

YX  be  a good  references  as  to  experience  in  waterside  construction, 
and  general  efficiency  and  ability.— Apply,  I in  tho  first  instance,  by 
letter,  to  G.  A.  YOUNG,  11,  Red  Lion-square,  W.C. 


pLERK  and  TIMEKEEPER.— WANTED, 

' — ^ a YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the  above 
capacity,  and  able  to  trace  drawing  and  assist  in  measurements.  The 
work  is  principally  out-door,  and  ou  the  East  Coast,— Applv,  by  letter 
only,  giving  particulars  of  previous  employment,  to  Messrs.  H.  LEE 
Jt  SONS,  5,  Westmiuster-chambers,  London. 


TO  MARBLE  MASONS. 

A FIRM  of  MARBLE  MASON'S  are 

-A.  desirous  of  securing  the  services  of  a competent  and  energetic 
Man  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS.  Salary  a minor  con- 
— — !.u  ^ suitable  party,  Also  several  good  Masons  wanted— 


YYTANTED,  in  Town  or  country,  Plain  or 

» Y Ornamental  PLASTERING.  Material  and  labour  or  labour 


TO  BUILDERS,  ic. 


^WANTED,  by  a good  GENERAL  FORE- 

* V MAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT. - 
Address.  H.  D.  5.  Buckingham-gate.  S.W. 


WANT 

T V of  J0I1 


TO  BUILDERS. 


rt,  Strand,  W.C. 


TO  DECORATORS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  a first-class  practical  Man  a 

Y Y RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN,  or  MANAGER  of  the 
PAINTING  and  DECORATING  DEPARTMENT  in  all  its  bran  ' 
Accustomed  to  measure  and  estimate,  Ac.  First-class  London  i 
ences  given. — Address,  A.  B.  42,  Oxford-terrace,  Clapham-road. 


WANTED,  by  a first-class  CARPENTER, 

IT  PIECE-WORK,  or  Charge  ora  Job.  Town  or  country.  Good 
references. — Address,  B.  163,  Portland-road,  Nottiug-hill,  W. 


WANTED,  by 

T T SITUATION  in  a Bi 


respectable  Youth, 

a Builder's  office.— Address,  H.  AL  67,  York- 
t,  Bryanstone-square,  W. 


\w 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 


W 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a JOB. 

or  CONSTANCY.  Can  fill  up  his  time  with  gas-fitting, 
a,  A.B.  4,  Scarsdale-grove,  Albany-road,  Camberwell. 


w 


ANTE  D,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

' 1 thorough  PLUMBER.  GASFITTER.  and  PAINTER.— 
.dress,  G.  ELLIOTT,  6,  William-street,  Marylebone-lanc. 


"WANTED,  PERMANENT  EMPLOY- 

I ^ '‘J  “ .Builder’*,  IDecomtor's.  or  otherwise,  by  a good 

CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Well  up  in  bench  fixing  and  jobb' 
work,  and  thoroughly  understands  all  branchesof  the  building  Irat 
Mages,  37a  per  week. — Address,  W.  T.  73,  Lower  Wandsworth -ro 
South  Lambeth,  S.W. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a GENERAL  FOREMAN,  of  good 
experience  in  churches  and  other  public  buildings  in  and  round  London. 
Well  versed  in  drawings.  Four  years'  character  from  present  cm- 
ployer.  Good  testimonials  and  references.  Bricklayer  by  trade.— 
" ume-terrace  North,  Paddington. 


Address.  H.  G.  3 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

v OUT-BOOB  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  First-class  testimonial; 
will!  references.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.-Address,  J.  M.  21 
Dennett  s-grove,  Queen’s-road,  Peckham. 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

l Young  Man.  Is  a neat  draughtsman.  Can  prepare  drawings 
quantities. — Address, 


R.  S.  101,  Murray -street,  New  North-road,  Ho> 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENTTai 

I > CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Twenty 
years  experience.  Good  reference  from  ' 


years  experience.  Good  reference  from  lost  employer,  or  testimonii 
if  required. — Address,  E.  F.  B.  15,  Tracey-strect,  Keunington-road. 
TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

i,  ' thoroughly  practical  Man.  as  ESTIMATING,  MANAGING 
and  GENERAL  CLERK.  Is  a good  draughtsman,  surveyor  and 
book-keeper.  Aged  36.— Address.  354.  Office  of  " The  'lb, in..;  ••  ' 


V 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Long  experience,  and  good  refer- 
Town  or  country.— Address,  VERBUM,  41,  Cloudesley-road, 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

' ' thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  (CLERK.  Practically 
acquainted  with  the  trade.  Accustomed  to  general  supervision  and 
Builder  "a86meUt  °l  workmeu-— Address,  No.  252,  Office  of  " The 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

f thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Is  an  expe- 
rienced estimator  and  surveyor,  and  accustomed  to  the  management 
and  supervismn  of  workmen.  First-class  references  and  no  objection 
to  the  country,— Address,  343,  Office  of  •'  The  Builder." 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  Vs 

has  had  great  experience  with  machinery  and  piecework.  Aged  34 ’ 
Good  draughtsman.  Good  references  from  former  empbvers  -A<L 
dress,  A.  B.  FRANKLIN,  1,  Briant-street.  Caledon  ian-road,  N. 

"WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  an  Archi- 

. tec”  Office,  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Served  four  years 
Address.  K-  B.  Liver  Bank,  19,  Virginia-street.  Southport. 


, ,,  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  JUNIOR 


• ' in  an  -arcnueci  s umce.  L 

M.  B.  40,  North-street.  PentonvilJe-roa<i.  N. 


w 


TO  BREWERS,  ADVERTISING  AGENTS  Ac. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a SIGN 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  a Builder's 

T,L  °.T.  Decorator's  Firm,  as  IMPROVER  to  the  WRITING 

WdM  COflTF16'  objection  to  fill  up  time  painting. -Address, 
w.  m.  IOOTE.  care  of  Mr.  Smith,  Baker-street.  Weybridge, 


"WANTED,  a SITUATION  «.s  JUNIOR 

♦ J iu  a BUILDER'S  OFFICE.  Good  references.  Used 

Addas’  nw  u':iu‘™h-  and  Invoice-book.  Aged  21  years— 
Address.  A.  B.  Mr.  Smith's,  20,  Brewer-street.  Golden-square  W 


ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a CLERK 

T T aged  29.  Can  take  out  quantities,  estimate,  measure  works. 


et.  Brompton.  S.W. 


TT-r  » a-rnurr,  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  or  JOB,  by  a 

Stands  ,l£00<>  BLUMBER  and  PLAIN  ZINCWORKER.  Well  under- 
lhe  o hu  ^ 'r1^  a,,d  bot- water  work.  Could  fill  up  time  in 
xeferem-s  Add^1"'-^  Cou“lr>’  not  objected  to.  Good 

' ~~  Address,  IV.  Vr , 10,  Rut  land-street,  Brompton,  London. 


\\T ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

T I PLUMBER,  a SITUATION.  Can  filfup  time  in  painting 
or  glazing.  Understands  hot-water  apparatus.  Can  do  plain  zinc 
work.— Address,  A.  B.  36,  St.  Jude  s-street.  Mildmay-park,  lviiigsland. 

X\T ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent  Man 

y V of  great  experience,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  WORKS 
or  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN.  Good  references.  Carpenter  by  trade. 
Age.  38  years— Address.  No.  314,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

\\T ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

> V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Joiner  by  trade. 
Well  up  in  setting  out  work  ami  superinteuding  men.  Accustomed  to 
all  kinds  of  machinery  in  the  building  trade— Address,  T.  E,  No.  30, 
Sussex-street,  Warwick-square,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

\\T ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Constancy, 

TT  as  PLUMBER  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Can  do  plain 
ziucwork.  Town,  country,  or  abroad. — Address,  A.  DONNO,  Plumber, 
No.  483,  Liverpool-road,  HoUoway,  London,  N. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

YU- ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a permanent 

T V ENGAGEMENT  as  JUNIOR.  Four  years'  experience. 

Aged  21.  Good  references.  —Address,  A.  7,  Ashburnham-road,  Green- 
wich. S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

"\yANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  23,  a 

V V SITUATION  in  an  Office,  or  Place  of  Trust.  Understands 
the  practical  part  of  the  capentering,  having  served  an  apprenticeship. 
Fair  draughtsman.  Would  not  object  to  make  himself  generally 
useful. — Address,  A.  T.  118.  Peutonville-road,  N. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Y\7ANTED,  by  a steady  young  Man,  aged 

T T 26  years,  a SITUATION  as  good  PLUMBER,  and  fill  up 
time,  if  constant.— Address,  No.  317,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

Yy ANTED,  by  an  experienced  London 

V V Foreman,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  take  entire  Charge  of  Job.  Bricklayer  by  trade. 
Just  completing  a large  Job  iu  the  country.  Good  references,  Ac— 
Address,  A.  N.  care  of  Mrs.  Cope,  Upper  Pearpoint-street,  Sneintou, 
Nottingham. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Yy ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  is  a good 

Y V PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB— Address,  PLUMBER, 
No.  101.  Prince  of  Wales-road,  Kentish  Town.  London,  N.W. 

"\y ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  18,  a 

TT  SITUATION  in  a Builder's,  as  TIMEKEEPER.  Has 

had  experience  in  the  same.— Address,  J.  BETHELL,  23,  Draycott- 
street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

YyANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y Y TION  as  PA  PERU  ANGER,  and  would  fill  up  his  time  in 
latuting.  glazing,  distempering,  Ac.  if  required,  having  a general 
luowledge  of  all  the  branches  iu  a decorator's  shop.— Address,  F.  J. 
TOWNE,  2,  New-road,  Battersea  Park,  London. 

TO  PAPERHANGERS,  PAINTERS.  GLAZIERS.  Ac. 

YyANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y Y TION  as  above.  Good  paperhanger,  painter,  Ac.  Has  had 
ive  years'  experience.  Wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  a constancy. 
Would  not  object  to  ARTICLE  himself  for  TWO  YEARS.  Guod 
reference  if  required— Address,  S.  W.  C.  Working  Man's  Institute 
llerton-road,  New  Wimbledon.  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

Y\7"ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

T Y SITUATION  as  good  PLUMBER.  Gasfitter.  Pump  or  Deep 
Work,  Bath.  |Closet  Work.  Ac.  Can  have  good  reference.— Address, 
G.  R.  110,  Portland-rood,  Notting-hill.  , 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a highly-respectable  married 

» y Man.  of  good  address,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  or 
otherwise.  Has  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  three  branches. 
Has  had  the  management  of  first-class  work  and  men.  Can  estimate 
measure,  and  value  well.  First-class  references.  Wages  moderate’ 
A I>ermanency  required.  Country  preferred.— Address,  J H m' 
Post-office.  Abingdon,  Berks. 


'OUNG  MAN  seeks  EMPLOYMENT 

“7  “Wholes'1#  TIMBER  MERCHANT'S  OFFICE. -Address. 
J.  I.  11J,  Grosvenor-road,  Highbury  N - " ' 


Y 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THHE  Advertiser  desires  a RE-ENG AGE- 

I MENT  Working  drawings,  details.  Ac.  Neat  draughtsman— 
Address,  X.  No.  6,Buccleugh-road,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 


TOSAW-MiLL  OWNERS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

1 1 'HE  Advertiser  will  shortly  be  open  to  an 

X_  ENGAGEMENT  as  MANAGER  at  home  or  abroad  Firms 
contemplating  the  erection  of  plant  would  dowell  to  avail  themselves 
ot  Ins  experience  in  designing,  working,  and  planning  woodworking 
o of  W.  Barber,  Wood  Engraver,  80, 


rpHE  Advertiser  (CARPENTER)  desires  an 

EN<h\Gv.wMM>T  •“  ULERK  of  WORKS,  ESTIMATING 
CLERK,  or  MANAGER,  m which  occupations  he  has  had  several 
years  experience.  Is  a, thoroughly  efficient  quantity  measurer  and 
estimator,  a fair  draughtsman,  ami  is  weU  versed  in  the  superintend- 
enee  of  works  and  management  of  men.  Is  of  steady  business  habits, 
anil  can  be  well  recommended.— Address,  ALPHA,  22,  Pomona-place, 
Eel  Brook-common,  S.W. 


TMMEKEEPER,  &c.,  thoroughly  e 

J-  enoed.  desires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Has  been  pr 
engaged  on  large  works.  Good  references— Address,  L.  S.  C 

V ausittart-street,  New-cross. 

rpiMBER  TRADE.— A Wholesale  Ho 

I the  Foreign  Timber  Trade  has  a VACANCY  for  a TRAY 
with  a connexion  in  the  Midland  and  Yorkshire  districts.  . 
trouble,  none  need  apply  whose  character  and  ability  will  J 
- the  strictest  investigation.— Address,  T.  T.  Post-office,  Great  C 

QTAIRCASE  WORK  WANTED,  by 

or  Piece,  in  Town  or  country.  No  objection  to  joiners' 
Apply  to  J.  P.  11,  Wadding-street,  Walworth,  S.E. 

QTAIRS.  — A first-class  STAIRC 

HAND  is  ill  WANT  of  a JOB,  either  by  day  or  piece* 
as  Shop  or  Out-door  Working  Foreman,  either  in  Town  or  co1 
Address,  W.  B.  29.  Portiand-utrcet,  Oxford-street,  Soho.  W. 

O EQUIRED,  a RE-EN GAGEMEN* 

L V ASSISTANT  in  an  Architect's  Ofilco,  by  one  who  has  Ji 
five  years' experience  in  the  profession.  Town  pieferred. — . 
W.  T.  A.  care  of  F.  Footuer,  esq.  156.  Larkhall-lane,  Ciapham 

(QUANTITY  TAKER  and  MEASU) 

V\/  of  upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience,  with  a practice 
ledge  of  building,  and  well  acquainted  with  prices,  and 
ng  contractors'  account*,  offers  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE 
ms  may  be  agreed  upon. —Address,  SURVEYOR,  25,  Thomtoi 
Brixton-road,  S.W. 

/QUANTITIES  and  MEASURING. 

Vi/  SURVEYOR  of  considerable  experience  in  TAKIS 
QUANTITIES,  MEASURING.  WRITING  SPECIFIC* 
Ac.  can  give  TEM  POUARY  ASSISTANCE  to  Architects  and  I 
Would  have  no  objection  to  undertake  the  books  and  aecot 
Builder. — SURVEYOR,  128,  Stanhope-street,  Hampstead-road' 

TO  BUILDERS. 

PLASTERING  WANTED,  by  a pra: 

JL  Man.  Plain  and  ornamental  work.  Labour  only.  1 
country.  Not  connected  with  any  trade-union.  Good  referei 
be  given  if  required — Address.  445,  Post-office,  Gower-street. 

TyrODELLING  and  PLASTER! 

!Y_L  WANTED,  Piecework,  or  otherwise  Superintend  as  I 
Foreman,  having  filled  the  office.  A thorough  practical  exper 
Loudon  work  for  the  last  thirty-five  years.  No  objection  to 
work.  References  of  the  strictest  investigation  as  to  abb 
Bobriety.  Terms  reasonable— Address,  298,  Office  of  "The  Be 

pLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  a 

* ! ENGAGEMENT,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and  expe 

Man. — Address,  A.  B.  37,  Wayler-street,  Oxford-street,  Rcadin 

p RAINING  and  WRITING— A . 

class  GRAINER  and  WRITER  is  OPEN  to  a JOB. — l 
B.  YOUNG,  186,  Vauxiiall  Bridge-road,  Pimlico. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a 

JLi  Man.  Carpenter  or  Joiner.  Used  to  bench  or  fixing.— A 
B.  C.  197,  Ciapham  Park-road,  Ciapham,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

pLERK  of  WORKS.  — RE  - ENG1 

MENT  WANTED,  as  present  works  are  near  com 
Address,  J.  J.  Clerk  of  Works,  Messrs.  Flower  A Sous,  New  Bu 
London-street,  Paddington. 

pLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  a 

ENGAGEMENT,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and  expe 
Man.  Just  completed  large  silk-mills  in  Nottingham,  and  b 
present  time  superintending  the  large  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Mat 
mad.  Testimonials  first-class— Address,  THOMAS  STAF. 
No.  59,  Curoline-street,  Peas  Hill-road,  Nottingham. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  r 

A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  of  long  experi 

/ \ in  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Getting  up  Parliamentary! 
is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT— Address,  C.  E.  23,  Lorriinore-c 
Kennington,  8.E. 

A N efficient  CLERK  of  WORKS,  witK 

XI.  highest  testimonials,  seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— A. 
No.  285,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

A S CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  the  Mar; 

XY  ment  of  a Job.  by  a Builder's  Soil  Ten  years’  expe. 
Good  testimonials  and  references.  No  objection  to  go  abl 
Address.  J.  W.  P.  1,  Ancklaud-hiU,  Lower  Norwood. 

A S CLERK  of  WORKS.— A thorou 

XY  practical  CLERK  of  WORKS  is  in  want  of  a RE-ENC 
MENT.  Has  been  employed  on  buildings  of  magnitude,  under  I 
architects,  for  twenty  years.  First-class  reference  to  the  archil 
is  about  to  leave— Address,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  23,  Tottenham 
Kingsland  -road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  seeks  a 

jYl.  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a fair  draughtsman.  Has  a knoi 
of  quantities.  Ac.  and  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  the  oi 
Address,  A.  R.  R.  45,  Pembroke-road,  Kilburn  Pork,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N ASSISTANT  desires  a RE-ENGA 

X Y MENT  for  a permanency.  Can  prepare  designs  from  • 
sketches,  detail,  working  drawings,  si>ecifications,  Ac.  Good  refer 
Address,  A.  B.  15,  Victoria-place,  Eastbourne. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  Ac. 

A N ASSISTANT  requires  a RE-ENGA' 

XT JL  MENT.  Good  draughtsman  and  colourist.  Terms  modi 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  Thomborough,  Lower  Addis combei 
Croydon,  S. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N efficient  ASSISTANT,  having  ; 

XI.  years'  experience,  WANTS  a RE-EN G AOEM ENT.  A, 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  Bedford  Cottage.  56,  Castle-hill,  Bedforc 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A FULLY  - qualified  ASSISTANT  wi 

XY  take  the  MANAGEMENT  of  an  |OFFICE.  or  Charge  0, 
large  Works  requiring  experience.  A thorough  knowledge  of 
struction  and  accounts. — Address,  X.  Y.  Deacon's  Advertising  0l 
Leadenhall- street,  E.C. 

A THOROUGHLY  accomplished  ARC/ 

X V.  TECT'S  ASSISTANT,  who  has  been  used  to  the  mauage- 
of  an  office,  to  designing,  and  to  making  complete  seta  of  worklw 
detail  drawings,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  First-class  p« 
tives  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  or  colour.— Address,  R.  A.  Mai 
Cottage,  Elmgrove,  Peckham. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A FIRST  - CLASS  DRAUGHTS^ 

A DESIGNER,  and  COLOURIST  Is  prepared  to  render  Ov 
SIONAL  ASSISTANCE  to  the  profession.  Preparation  of  dra' 
from  rough  sketches,  competition  work,  and  overtime  ou  mod 
and  mutual  terms.  — Address,  ARCHITECT,  34,  Stanley-*!' 
EcsltB  ton-square,  S.W. 

Oct.  12,  1872.] 
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Pollution  of  Rivers. 

ET  us  speak  a little 
further  of  the  recent 
Report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rivers  of 
Scotland.#  The 
North  Esk  rises  in 
the  Pentland  Hills 
and  flows  into  the 
sea  at  Musselburgh. 
On  this  river  the 
paper  manufacture 
(chiefly  writing  and 
printing  paper)  is 
carried  on  largely. 
Between  Dalkeith, 
which  is  a few  miles 
above  Musselburgh, 
and  Penicuik,  which 
is  situated  about  the 
centre  of  the  river 
basin,  the  distance 
being  about  eight 
miles  in  a straight 
line  and  twelve  by 
the  river,  there  are 
eight  paper  - mills, 
employing  1,600  per- 
sons, and  making 
8,000  tons  of  paper 
in  a year  from  3,000 
tons  of  rags  and  8,000 
tons  of  esparto  grass. 
These  mills  use  for 
power,  besides  that 
of  the  water  of  the 
iver,  50,000  tons  of  coal  in  a year  (1870). 
The  Commissioners  say  : — “ The  North  Esk 
one  of  the  few  rivers  in  Scotland  on 
phicli  attempts  have  been  made  by  manu. 
acturers  to  supply  the  natural  want  of  water 
n the  summer  time  by  the  provision  of  up- 
and  storage  reservoirs.”  The  North  Esk 
eservoir,  situated  nearly  at  the  river  head,  was 
lonstructed  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  paper- 
nakers  on  this  river  at  a cost  of  14,0001.,  Messrs, 
lavid  & Thomas  Stevenson,  of  Edinburgh,  being 
he  engineers.  It  holds  24,133,700  cubic  feet  of 
eater,  and  is  fed  by  a gathering  ground  of  1,760 
.ores.  This,  it  is  stated,  is  sufficient  to  give 
aore  than  200  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  the  mills 
luring  a period  of  three  months, — a contribution 
rhich,  when  the  minimum  flow  of  the  river  with, 
ut  this  aid  falls  to  80  cubic  feet  per  minute,  is 
f the  greatest  value. 

The  Water  of  Leith  rises  in  the  Pentland  Hills, 
nd  is  a smaller  stream  than  the  North  Esk. 
-lmost  the  only  pollution  it  receives  is  the 
rown  and  frothy  drainage  from  paper-mills,  of 
'hich  there  are  seven  on  the  stream.  Com- 
ared  with  the  water  of  the  North  E-k  at 
•alkeith,  it  contains  about  six  times  as  large  a 
roportion  of  polluting  matters.  At  five  of  these 
aills  386  hands  are  employed,  1,160  tons  of  rags 
re  used  in  a year  (1870),  and  4,172  tons  of 
sparto  grass ; the  produce  of  paper  being  4,070 
ms,  with  a consumption  of  coal  of  17,100  tons. 
j°th  here  and  on  the  North  Esk,  as  well  as  in 
Ingland,  the  rags  and  esparto  grass  are  each 
oiled  for  several  hours  in  a strong  solution  of 
austic  soda. 


applied  by  means  of  free  high-pressure  steam,  by  which  a 
temperature  considerably  above  that  of  boiling  water  is 
obtained.  The  highly  polluting  liquid  resulting  from  this 
process  is  technically  termed  ‘ boilings.’  It  is  dark  brown 
approaching  to  a black  colour,  and  is  so  soapy  in  its 
nature  that  one  volume  of  it  added  to  2,000  volumes  of 
pure  water  produces  on  agitation  an  extremely  persistent 
lather  or  froth.  After  the  boilings  have  been  drained  off, 
cold  water  is  injected  into  the  boilers  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  and  partially  washing  the  fibrous  materials.  This 
w“ter  becomes,  of  course,  greatly  polluted  by  the  residue 
ol  the  boilinps,  which  remains  soaked  in  the  rag  or  esparto 
fibre  even  after  the  most  effective  drainage.  This  liquid, 
when  drained  off,  constitutes  what  is  known  under  the 
name  of  * coolings.’  . The  next  process  consists  of 
washing  and  ‘breaking  in’  or  ‘pulping’  of  the  boiled  rags 
or  esparto.  The  quantity  of  water  employed  for  every 
ton  of  esparto  grass  varies  from  3,500  to  12,000  gallons. 
A very  largo  volume  of  more  or  less  polluting  liquid 
known  as  ‘washings’  results  from  this  treatment  of  the 
nbre.  Rags  require  a greater  quantity  of  water.  Wash- 
ings contain  a very  much  smaller  proportion  of  mineral 
and  organic  matters  in  solution  than  boilings,  but  they 
hold  a much  larger  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  sus- 
pension. ....  As  the  greater  part  of  the  organic 
matter  in  suspension  is  useful  fibre,  the  manufacturer 
sullers  a great  loss  when  he  allows  this  polluting  b'quid  to 
be  discharged  into  a river  or  stream  without  purifi- 
cation. 

On  the  river  Almond,  the  drainage  area  of 
which  is  similar  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Esk,  the 
great  paraffine-oil  works  are  situated.  Young’s 
Paraffine  Light  and  Mineral  Oil  Company  employ 
1,200  hands ; operate  on  370,000  tons  of  shale 
annually ; use  7,700  tons  of  sulphuric  acid, 
1,360  tons  of  caustic  soda  and  other  alkalies ; 
produce  270,000  gallons  of  naphtha,  2,300  tons 
of  crude  paraffine,  422,000  gallons  of  lubri- 
cating oil,  and  3,785,000  gallons  of  illumi. 
nating  oil,  besides  700  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia;  and  bum  113,000  tons  of  coal 
a year.  Throe  other  works  together  operate  on 
about  half  as  much  shale,  their  chief  produce 
being  crude  paraffine,  of  which  they  make  about 
600,000  gallons  a year.  Paraffine  and  petroleum 
oils,  it  is  said,  furnish  a given  amount  of  light  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  good  cannel 
gas,  and  much  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  got 
from  coal  gas.  Except  that  which  comes  from 
the  petroleum-wells  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  source  from  which  it  is  got  is  the 
cannel  or  bituminous  shale,  and 


During  this  operation  the  soda  combines  with  silica 
net  with  resmous  matters  to  form  soapy  compounds  and 
ae  causticity  of  the  alkaline  ley  is  destroyed.  The  diges- 
" ’9  carried  on  in  large  wrought-iron  boilers.  Heat  is 
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The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  consists  ir 
heating  this  shale  to  dull  redness  in  cast-iron  retorts. 
The  volatile  products  are  condensed  in  appropriate 
refrigerators,  and  constitute  crude  paraffine  ofl,  which, 
mixed  with  condensed  wator,  runs  into  the  tar-reservoir. 
From  this  the  warm  liquid  is  pumped  into  stills,  where  it 
is  submitted  to  a current  of  steam,  by  which  a very 
volatile  spirit  or  naphtha  is  distilled  off.  The  residual  oil 
is  then  run  into  the  water-separating  apparatus,  consisting 
oi  an  iron  tank,  surrounded  by  a water-jacket,  which  is 
kept  at  a temperature  of  60°  C.  for  about  ten  hours.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  water,  which  forms  about  one- 
third  of  the  crude  tar,  becomes  almost  completely  sepa- 
rated. The  tar,  thus  freed  from  water,  is  now  placed  in 
immense  stills  of  cast-iron,  furnished  with  the  necessary 
condensing  apparatus.  The  distillation  is  carried  on  until 
nothing  but  a kind  of  coke  remains  in  the  still.  The  coke 
is  of  good  quality,  and  is  used  as  fuel.  The  distillation  is 
transferred  to  wrought-iron  tanks  lined,  with  lead,  where 
it  is  vigorously  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  opera- 
tion renders  the  oil  very  black,  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
lulphuric  acid  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  can 
jo  ruu  off  through  a cock  provided  for  that  purpose. 
After  being  washed  with  water,  the  oil  is  next  thoroughly 
agitated  with  a strong  solution  of  caustic  soda.  On  being 
then  allowed  to  stand  at  rest,  the  oil  (now  of  a light  yellow 
colour)  floats  above  the  solution  of  caustic  soda,  whilst  a 
thin  black  layer  of  tarry  matter  takes  up  its  position 
between  the  two.  The  purified  oily  layer  is  now  submitted 
to  distillation,  when  three  products  are  successively  con- 
densed in  the  refrigerator,  in  the  following  order  — 
1.  Illuminating  oil ; 2.  Lubricating  oil ; 3.  Crude  paraffine. 
All  these,  with  the  naphtha  already  mentioned,  are  market- 
able products,  the  crude  paraffine  being  sold  to  the 
paraffine-refiner  or  candle  manufacturer.” 

The  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  from  flax 
and  jute  has  received  very  extensive  develop- 
ment in  Scotland.  The  Avon  and  the  Almond, 
in  the  basin  of  the  river  Forth,  are  in  the  autumn 
months  injuriously  polluted  by  the  water  in 
which  flax  has  been  steeped.  Several  hundred 
acres  of  flax  are  grown  within  the  area  drained 
by  these  streams,  most  of  the  farms  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  having  a field  or  two.  “ The 
process  of  steeping  consists  simply  in  placing  the 
sheaves  in  a pit  filled  with  water,  loading  them 
so  that  they  shall  sink  beneath  the  surface  long 
enough  to  cause  the  partial  putrefaction  of  the 
stem,  or  of  those  softer  portions  of  it  which  hold 
its  fibre  and  its  woody  part  together.  When 
this  process  is  completed,  the  sheaves  of  flax  are 
taken  out  and  spread  abroad  to  dry,  after  which 
the  stem  is  broken,  and  the  fibre  is  then  scutched 
free  of  it.”  About  250,000  sheaves  are  annually 
grown  in  these  valleys. 


“ Some  of  the  upland  streams  running  into 
both  the  Avon  and  the  Almond  are  entirely 
spoiled  for  several  weeks  every  year  by  this  ex- 
tremely filthy  waste,  which,  being  much  stronger 
in  fei'tilising  matter  than  average  town  sewage, 
and  more  than  twice  as  strong  in  polluting  in- 
gredients, ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  farm  on  which  it  is  produced.  There 
is  ample  evidence  of  the  agricultural  value  of 
this  liquid  manure  thus  wasted;  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  power  of  soil  and  plants 
to  cleanse  and  defecate  such  extremely  offensive 
stuff.” 

As  to  the  pollution  of  the  rivers  by  town  sewage 
the  Commissioners  still  hold  to  the  system  of 
irrigation  of  land  as  being  the  best  remedy  where 
land  can  be  had  for  the  purpose,  but  they  are 
confirmed,  they  think,  in  the  opinion  they  for- 
merly expressed,  that  where  land  cannot  be  had 
of  sufficient  extent  for  broad  irrigation  the  system 
of  intermittent  filtration  is  to  be  recommended, 
based  upon  the  experience  that  has  since  been 
had  on  twenty  acres  of  land  at  Merthyr  Tydfil. 
Every  one  loves  his  own  production,  and  Dr. 
Frankland  first  suggested  this  method,  after  ex- 
periments in  the  laboratory,  as  those  know  who 
have  read  the  Builder.  Knowing  something  of 
the  Merthyr  drainage,  there  has  often  seemed  to 
us  a want  of  candour  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
advocates  of  this  system  (not,  however,  Mr. 
Denton)  in  keeping  back  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  sewage  there  dealt  with  is  far  from  being 
equal  to  ordinary  sewage  in  the  quantity  of 
polluting  matter.  Merthyr  is  often  spoken  of  as 
being  a town  with  a population  of  50,000,  the 
sewage  of  which  is  purified  on  twenty  acres  of 
ground  ; but  it  is  not  always  at  the  same  time 
said  that  not  much  more  than  one-third  of  the 
houses  are  connected  with  the  sewers.  This  is 
recognised  by  the  Commissioners,  and  they  state 
that  “ it  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in  taking 
the  Merthyr  Tydfil  intermittent  works  as  a model 
for  other  localities,  that  the  sewage  of  this  town 
is  exceptionally  weak  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  towns,  the  Local  Board  of  Health  being 
restrained  by  injunction  from  connecting  the 
drainage  of  a large  number  of  houses  with  the 
sewers.”  The  objection  we  have  to  the  system, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  that  it  wastes  fertilising 
matter ; and  that,  being  a cheap  process  in  the 
first  instance,  local  Boards  may  for  this  reason 
be  led  to  adopt  it  in  places  where,  on  a better 
consideration  of  the  whole  question,  a more  ad- 
vantageous system  might  be  adopted.  There  has 
been  some  return  in  crops  at  Merthyr  from  each 
of  the  small  number  of  acres  cultivated ; but  it 
is  inherent  in  the  system  that,  because  the  acres 
are  so  few,  the  manure  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
best  advantage. 


ON  SHADOW. 


It  must  be  due  rather  to  the  influence  of 
Italian  painters  and  Italian  writers  on  art,  than 
to  any  want  of  richness  in  the  English  language, 
that  the  word  chiaroscuro  has  obtained  a half- 
recognised  naturalisation  among  us.  It  has, 
indeed,  the  great  advantage  of  being  one  with 
which  a plain  man  is  not  unavoidably  familiar, 
and  thus  one  of  which  the  judicious  use,  in  order 
to  produce  an  impression  of  the  learning  of 
the  speaker,  is  a godsend  to  amateur  critics. 
In  M.  Rigaud’s  translation  of  Leonardo  da 
Yinci’s  Treatise  on  Painting,  the  term  is  defined 
as  the  correct  distribution  of  lights  and  shades ; 
but  the  chapter  which  deals  with  the  subject  is 
headed,  in  good  plain  English,  “Light  and 
Shadow.” 

Shadow  differs  from  shade  in  its  greater  indi- 
viduality. Thus,  we  may  have  a lighter  or  a 
darker  shadow,  but  it  must  be  cast  by  a definite 
object.  Shade,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  tint,  as  in  different  shades  of  blue 
or  of  red,  and  sometimes  to  comprehend  shadow, 
or  a gi'oup  of  shadows.  The  leaves  of  a wood 
cast  a shade  beneath  the  trees ; but  each  tree, 
or  each  leaf,  if  it  stands  directly  in  the  sunlight, 
will  cast  a definite  shadow.  The  arrest  of  a 
direct  ray  of  light  is  necessary  to  this  end 
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When  a mist  covers  the  face  of  the  sun,  a shade 
is  cast  over  the  landscape.  But  a flying  cloud 
casts  its  own  fugitive  shadow ; and  when  the 
sun  emerges  from  obscurity,  the  shadow  of  the 
observer  is  projected  at  once  by  the  sunbeam. 

The  mastery  of  light  and  shadow  forms  one 
rnm'Ti  section  of  the  power  of  the  artist.  It  has 
been,  consequently,  often  dealt  with,  in  lectures 
and  works  on  art.  But  the  point  on  which  we 
now  wish  to  dwell  is  this, — the  painter  has  a 
special  advantage,  in  being  able  to  use  different 
colours.  The  effect  of  simple  light  and  shadow, 
or  of  what  we  call  monochromatic  work,  is  less 
powerful  than  is  that  of  rich  and  harmonious 
colouring.  But  the  work  of  the  sculptor, 
regarded,  not  as  it  leaves  his  hand,  but  as  it 
produces  an  effect  on  the  eye,  depends  almost 
entirely  on  shadow. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  not  the  ordinary  distinc- 
tion that  is  drawn  between  these  two  sister  arts. 
We  are  accustomed  to  be  told  that  sculpture 
regards  form,  and  painting  regards  both  colour- 
ing and  shadow.  But,  in  fact,  the  definition  of 
form  is  the  object  of  all  art,  whether  graphic  or 
plastic.  The  difference  between  the  two  is,  first, 
in  the  way  in  which  that  definition  is  effected  ; 
and  then,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  accentuated 
or  enriched.  A fine,  delicate  outline,  such  as 
that  which  is  employed  by  Moritz  Retscli,  and 
with  that  most  graceful  draughtsman,  forms 
the  whole  of  his  work,  is  the  graphic  form  which 
most  closely  approaches  to  the  outline  of  sculp- 
ture. Such  drawing  is  appropriate  either  for  a 
sculptor’s  sketch  or  for  the  copying  of  a statue. 
But  to  look  at  sculpture  in  outline  only,  is  to 
lose  almost  all  that  gives  it  power  and  beauty. 
The  simple  black  shadow  of  a face  in  profile, 
commonly  called  a silhouette,  is  that  likeness  of 
the  person  which  Lavater  considered  to  be  the 
most  characteristic,  and  thus,  physiognomically, 
the  most  valuable,  that  it  is  possible  to  take. 
But  a statue  seen  only  in  outline,  like  a face 
represented  in  silhouette,  while  possessing  a 
truth  of  its  own,  has  but  a veiy  simple  and 
rudimentary  character  as  a work  of  art. 

The  moment  that  we  pass  beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  outline  sketch,  of  silhouette,  or  of  sculp- 
tured form  seen  in  dark  relief,  against  a light 
background,  it  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  sculp- 
ture depends  on  shadow.  In  this,  it  may  be, 
lies  the  main  secret  of  the  grandeur  of  the  art. 

If  we  regard  a relief  in  marble,  or  the  surface 
of  a statue,  as  distinguished  from  its  linear  con- 
tour, the  effect  which  is  produced  on  the  eye  is 
due  to  the  variously  distributed  and  modulated 
shadows.  The  form  and  depth  of  these  shadows 
depend  on  two  causes,  namely,  the  modelling,  or 
accentuation,  of  the  surface,  and  the  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  light  that  falls  on  it.  Thus, 
in  any  given  case,  we  may  consider  the  modelling, 
or  sculpture,  and  the  illumination,  as  functions 
of  one  another.  If  the  angle  of  the  latter  is 
varied,  a change  is  produced  such  as  would  be 
effected  by  a variation  of  the  sculpture,  the  light 
being  unchanged.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
attempt  to  prove  a proposition  which  is  so  simple 
and  obvious.  The  most  simple  experiment  will 
show  what  is  the  effect  of  a change  in  illumina- 
tion. Even  in  the  living  human  figure  this  may 
be  seen.  Without  reference  to  the  magic  effect  of 
complexion,  and  the  beauty  which  a delicate  pro- 
portion of  white  and  of  red  will  throw  over  the 
most  homely  [features,  let  us  confine  our  atten- 
tion strictly  to  such  an  effect  as  can  be  produced, 
either  on  a live  person  or  on  a statue,  by  a change 
in  the  incidence  of  light.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
any  face,  when  daylight  is  absent,  by  a descend, 
ing  light.  Then  let  the  person  stand  before  a 
bright  fire,  in  a room  not  otherwise  lighted.  If 
there  be  a looking-glass  on  the  chimney-piece, 
the  entire  change  of  expression  produced  by 
casting  the  shadows  upwards,  instead  of  down- 
wards, will  strike  even  the  most  unobservant. 
Traits  of  unsuspected  power  may  at  times  be 
thus  detected.  But  the  usual  result  of  the 
reversal  of  illumination  is  the  destruction  of  any 
vestige  of  beauty.  We  recommend  any  fair 
reader  who  makes  the  experiment,  to  make  it,  in 
the  first  instance,  alone. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  the  Greek  sculptors 
dealt  with  shadow  we  are  unable  to  speak  with 
all  the  precision  that  is  desirable,  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  these 
works  in  situ.  It  is  owing  to  the  vandalism  of 
a Venetian  commander  that  we  are  unable  to 
compare  the  illumination  of  the  two  companion 
groups,  erected  by  Phidias  on  the  eastern  and  the 
western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon.  Over  each 
of  them  was  thrown  a deep  shade  from  the  pro- 
jection of  the  cornice,  which  must  have  varied 
with  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  We 


have  ample  proof  that  the  subject  received  care- 
ful attention,  though  no  canon  or  artistic  utter- 
ance has  been  committed  to  writing.  The  Greek 
sculptors  wrought ; they  did  not  write.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  would  have  been 
thought  impious,  or,  at  all  events,  an  offence 
against  art  itself,  to  commit  its  secrets  to  the 
untrustworthy  tell-tale  of  written  speech.  WTith 
regard  to  those  extremely  precise  laws  which 
have,  within  the  last  few  months,  been  shown  to 
regulate  the  proportions  of  statues,  hardly  a hint 
is  to  be  found  in  writing ; and  what  exists  is  in 
the  pages  not  of  a Greek  aitist,  but  of  a Roman 
man  of  letters. 

Among  our  proofs  of  the  thoroughly  truthful 
manner  in  which  shadow  was  dealt  with  by  the 
Greek  artists,  are  the  following.  The  modula- 
tion of  the  human  figure,  especially  of  the  male 
figure,  was  detailed  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness. Such  modulation  is  lost  to  the  eye,  unless 
duly  illuminated.  The  light  must  fall  in  a given 
direction,  to  give  full  force  and  beauty.  It  may 
be  said  that  hunger  was  the  great  artist  that 
produced  this  modulation.  It  is  true  that  at 
Sparta  the  young  men  had  to  appear  periodically 
before  the  ephori,  for  personal  examination,  and 
that  if  they  showed  signs  of  fat,  they  were 
restricted  in  their  allowance  of  food.  But  we 
are  not  told  of  such  practice  out  of  hardy  Sparta. 
The  object  there  was  the  maintenance  of  robust 
health  and  well-nerved  muscular  strength.  A 
beauty  of  their  own  attends  on  these  qualities  ; 
and  that  beauty  was  appreciated  and  reproduced 
by  the  sculptor.  In  the  female  form,  on  the 
contrary,  to  which,  in  modern  art,  modulation  of 
any  delicacy  is  almost  exclusively  confined,  the 
Greek  view  of  beauty  differed  widely  from  our 
own.  Aristotle  vaunts  size  as  the  first  virtue  of 
woman.  A colossal  proportion  was  given  to  the 
queen  of  the  gods.  Thus,  as  we  find  to  bg  the 
case,  in'a  very  exaggerated  way,  at  tho  present 
moment  in  Italy,  the  women  of  the  Greek 
artists  appear  to  be  better  fed  than  the  men. 

A full,  round  swell  in  every  limb  and  every 
contour ; a neck  like  a tower ; powerful  arms, 
that  could  grasp  a weapon ; stately  legs,  that 
the  chase  or  the  dance  could  not  readily  tire ; 
a full  rotundity  of  trunk,  as  well  as  a graceful 
swell  of  the  bosom,  characterise  the  female 
ideal  of  the  Greeks ; and  the  effect  of  the 
shadow,  either  of  a form  or  of  drapery,  depended 
on  the  exact  illumination  that  threw  out  these 
healthful  charms. 

Again,  we  see,  in  Greek  sculpture,  the  absence 
of  that  expedient,  we  may  almost  call  it  a trick, 
with  the  effective  force  of  which  we  cannot  doubt 
that  such  masters  of  the  chisel  were  familiar.  In  a 
statue  sculptured  for  no  particular  object,  site, 
illumination, — and  such  is  most  modem  sculp- 
ture,— the  artist  will  at  times  endeavour  to  com- 
pensate foi  his  absence  of  the  former  to  give  an 
architectural  name  and  proper  illumination  to 
his  work,  by  adding  something  by  way  of 
head-dress,  that  shall  give  a shadow  under  any 
ordinary  light.  Such,  in  real  life,  is  the  square 
piece  of  cloth  worn  by  the  Italian  Contadine,  as 
a protection  from  the  sun.  Its  well'defined 
gloom  gives  a picturesque  effect  even  to  an 
ordinary  face,  The  same  expedient  in  sculpture, 
a shadowy  hat,  a hollow  helmet,  a mantle 
folded  above  the  head,  has  often  been  introduced, 
and  that  with  admirable  effect.  In  the  hall  at 
Burlington  House,  which  is  an  admirably-lighted 
salon  for  the  display  of  sculpture,  we  have  seen 
an  ordinary  plaster  cast,  with  a shadowing  head- 
dress, appear  a finer  piece  of  sculpture  than  any 
marble  around  it.  By  the  absence  of  this  pro- 
vision, for  producing  good  effect  under  casual 
illumination,  the  Greeks  give  us  a mark  of  their 
care  in  selecting  the  light  that  would  be  proper 
for  each  individual  statue. 

Again,  we  have  distinct  proof  that  the  Greek 
sculptors  wrought  their  finest  works  to  produce 
an  effect  on  observers  from  a fixed  and  limited 
point  of  view.  This  shows  a rigidity  of  rule 
more  inflexible  than  the  requirements  of  illumi- 
nation itself.  Shadow,  truly  regarded,  depends 
on  the  relative  position  of  the  illuminating  body 
and  the  illuminated  surface,  not  on  that  of  the 
spectator.  If  the  latter  see  the  figure  at  all,  he 
sees  it  as  it  is  actually  illuminated.  A hundred 
spectators  would  see  the  same  shadow.  With  a 
perspective  view,  or  where  any  obstacle  to  the 
visual  rays  intervenes,  the  case  is  quite  different. 
There  is  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, — the  actual 
shadow  of  the  earth  is  thrown  on  the  orb  of  her 
satellite.  To  every  observer  who  can  see  the 
moon  at  all,  the  magnitude  and  progress  of  the 
eclipse  is  the  same.  But  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is 
not  a shadow  thrown  on  the  source  of  terrestrial 
light.  It  is  the  interposition  of  the  dense  body 


of  the  moon,  which  throws,  on  the  earth,  a limited 
and  fleeting  shadow,  the  exact  course  of  which  is 
predicted,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  by  the 
“ Nautical  Almanack.”  Our  most  enlightened 
astronomers  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  tracing 
the  course  of  these  flitting  sun-paths  back,  to  the 
very  dawn  of  history.  At  no  two  places, — 
mathematically  speaking,  to  no  two  observers, — 
does  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  appear,  at  the  same 
moment,  identical  in  its  magnitude.  For  this 
reason,  an  observation  of  a solar  eclipse  is  of  so 
much  more  determinative  value  than  an  observa-  I 
tion  of  a lunar  eclipse.  The  case  is  more  than 
analogous.  If  Phidias  wrought  his  masterpieces 
to  be  regarded  from  a restricted  point  of  view,  he 
cannot  have  neglected  the  far  easier  task  of 
working  them  for  a distinct  and  prescribed  I 
illumination. 

We  will  continue  the  subject  in  our  next  . 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTIONS  AND  THE  J 
METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  following  paper,  which  has  been  for-  . 
warded  by  the  Board  of  Works  to  the  district  1 
surveyors,  although  in  answer  to  a special  appli-  -I 
cation,  will  serve  to  show  the  views  entertained  I 
by  the  Board  and  their  professional  advisers  on 
the  subject  of  conorete,  and  includes  other  in- 
formation which  may  be  useful. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  tho  Board  have  : 
made  a remarkable  exemption  in  the  case  of  one  . 
patentee,  concerning  which  other  patentees  may  | 
excusably  feel  jealous  : — 

“Whereas,  by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  it 
is  provided  that  buildings  to  which  the  rules  enacted  in  • 
the  schedules  in  that  Act,  relative  to  the  construction  and  i 
materials  of  walls,  are  inapplicable,  require  the  special  . 
sanction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

And  whereas  it  has  been  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  ot  i 
the  said  Board,  that  buildings  of  certain  moderate  dimen-  i 
sioiis  may  be  advantageously  constructed  ot  Portland  i 
cement,  or  selenitic  lime,  and  similar  concrete,  com- i 
pounded  with  proper  attention  to  the  quality  ot  tho  . 
said  cement  or  lime,  and  the  proportion  thereof  to  the  > 
concrete  materials,  and  to  the  due  application  of  a mould 
or  machine  for  giving  coherence  to  the  work  during  its  i 
progress,  together  with  proper  consolidation  by  ramming  i 
and  pressure.  _ „ _ 

And  whereas  Mr.  Philip  Brannon,  of  ho.  8,  Bouverie-  i 
street,  in  the  City  of  London,  on  behalf  of  It.  I.  Bell,  esq.,  | 
of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  has  applied  to  the  said 
Board  for  their  licence  and  approval  for  the  use  ot  the. 
said  concrete  in  tho  construction  of  certain  blocks  or 
sanitary  dwellings  and  buildings  at  Balliol-square,  adjoin-: 
ing  Bishop  Wilson's  Memorial  Hall,  Islingto" 


hereby  approve  of  and  license  the  use  of  the  aforesaid] 
concrete  in  the  construction  of  the  houses  and  buildings, 
aforesaid,  subject  to  the  conditions  following,  viz. 

1.  The  Portland  cement  shall  be  of  the  very  best 
quality,  ground  extremely  fine,  and  weighing  not  less  than  . 
112  1b  to  the  striked  bushel,  and  capable  ol  maintaining! 
a breaking  weight  of  350  lb.  per  square  inch  seven  dayBi 
after  being  made  in  a mould,  and  immersed  m water, 
during  the  interval  of  seven  days.  Such  test,  when  neces- 
sary, and  ordered  by  the  district  surveyor,  to  be  made  at. 
the  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  W'hen  selenitic 
lime  or  other  substitute  for  Portland  cement  is  employed.. 

— ’ ’ -thesaia. 


shall  only  be  on  the  certificate  of  approval  by  the 
surveyor.  .. 

2 The  other  materials  of  the  concrete  to  consist  m 
clean  Thames  ballast,  or  of  gravel,  or  crushed  slag  from' 
furnaces,  or  smiths’  clinkers,  or  broken  glass,  crockery, 
brick-burrs,  or  small  broken  stones,  or  any  hard  antti 
durable  substance  ; and  each  to  pass  through  .a  8CT®e° 
mesh  not  exceeding  2 in.  diameter.  8and  to  be  added  to 
such  materials  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two.  AH  suchi 
materials  to  be  perfectly  clean,  and  free  from  all  griay, 
mar.,,.  r„-  <,lnvov  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  to  be  washed. 

i and  cement  to  be  mixed  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  not  more  thau  six  parts  of  material  as  afore-' 
said  by  measure,  to  one  part  by  measure  of  the  best  Borw 
land  cement.  _ _ ,,  , .«i 

4.  Wrhen  it  is  desired  to  use,  instead  of  Portland  cements 

selenitic  lime,  blue  lias,  or  grey  lime,  then  the  gaugmga 
shall  not  be  more  than  one  thereof,  to  five,  four,  and  three 
of  ballast  respectively,  and  not  less  than  such  one  part 
shall  be  ground  with  burnt  clay.  And  all  concrete  mate-’ 
rials  so  compounded  shall  be  thoroughly  consolidated  0J 
treading,  ramming,  or  other  pressure,  and  sustained  BJ 
the  encusing  frames,  moulds,  or  clamps,  so  long  as  the 
district  surveyor  shall  direct.  . i 

5.  In  making  the  concrete,  a box,  2 ft.  by  4 ft.  by  2 I t.,  oi 

other  like  proportions,  is  to  be  used  for  the  materials,  if 
another  box  capable  of  holding  one  sack  or  hall  a sad* 
containing  two  bushels  of  the  cement.  The  cement  am 
materials  are  to  be  turned  over  at  least  three  times,  ana 
thoroughly  mixed  together  with  water.  , 

6.  The  concrete  thus  composed  is  to  be  laid  into  the 
walls  of  the  buildings  all  round  in  equal  layers,  and  to  be 
firmly  compacted  by  treading  or  ramming,  and  grouteu 

■’  — of  one  cement  to  two© 

ground  ballast,  after  eadfr 

„ r feted  in  height.  The  ''T0I“I 

mortar  first,  and  then  thinned  with" 


7.  The  above  materials  and  matters  •"  “v  "y;, 
thoroughly  bound  together,  and  fixed  aud  applied  ’V 
or  other  of  the  processes  now  in  use  for  concrete 
so  that  security  shall  be  provided  for  the  compleMl 
coherence  of  materials  and  work  during  its  Pr°greaS> 
to  guard  against  the  delay,  nsks,  and  errors  of  the  wora 
being  put  up  otherwise  than  by  a well-arranged  mourn  oi 


being  put  up  o 

machine.  , , 

8.  If  it  be  desired  to  use  bricks  or  broken  pavemenst; 
stones,  or  other  flatteners  and  like  materials,  suitable  tC; 
be  laid  in  horizontal  beds  alternately  with  the  concrete, 
layers  (which  are  about  9 in.  deep) , any  such  matenak 


myers  i «uitu  me  uuuui  ^ — j , , 

shall  be  firmly  bedded,  rammed,  and  grouted,  so  as  W 
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,1  ’ ^°<,J  'T,tt  ”“l  “ cou9oIldatu)fi  Ihemn6r  waUs  ofatlixee.st0r7bniiamg|eri8t6a  with  regard  to  the  inspection  and  im. 

fiim.fi  roofsi’  constructed  as  liorem  directed,  may  lie  °e.  n°fc  be  more  than  6 in.  and  the  outer  walls  provement  of  courts,  alleys  and  dwellings  and 

a 0 “•  thick'  Concrete  houses  were,  of  course,  for  liel.ti™  „wi  of. 

SJ  e“e?^  *7  “<1  comfortable.  'Th„  inside 
.-ui-.i.  at..  , required  simply-  a finishing  coat  of  plaster,  and 


terrace  or  block,  they  need  not  lie  subdivided  by  party- 
walls  carried  through  the  roofs.  All  sucli  roofs  to  be 
properly  waterproofed  over  the  cement- work  withasphalte 
or  other  effective  means. 

10.  All  such  flat  roofs  shall  be  of  a thickness  propor- 
tioned to  the  area,  and  bo  constructed  strictly  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  patent  specification  submitted  by 
the  said  Philip  Brannon  to  this  Board,  with  an  embedded 
sustaining  skeleton  of  iron  and  strained  wire-work,  and  a 
sufficiency^  oi  wire  and  fibre  tension  seams,  and  wire 
mingled  with  the  concrete  and  cement  materials  to  give 
the  utmost  tension  and  transverse  strength  requisite 
JUvory  layer  to  be  properly  flushod  with  grout,  and  the 
walls  6 t0  be  compoaed  and  treated  as  provided  for 

11.  For  all  such  floors,  stairs,  partitions,  or  other 
internal  constructions  ns  are  not  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Building  Act,  and  are  made  of  conoreted  materials, 
or  ol  the  same  combined  with  embedded  irou  skeletons, 
Wire,  and  fibre,  as  iu  said  patent  provided,  the  builder  and 
owner  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  strength  and 
BHmciency  thereof;  as  in  ordinary  internal  constructions. 

? “°  thicknesses  of  walls  to  be  equal,  at  the  least,  to 
Act  ICkUC33ea  f°r  brick'vork  prescribed  in  the  Budding 

Suitable  oorcs  to  be  provided  for  fireplaces  and  for 
connecting  them  with  flues,  and  also  for  recesses  and 
A8  ’T?r  lues,mny  be  formed  with  tubes  of  earthenware. 

- , .F°.°*  Md  window  frames,  if  any  are  employed,  shall 
bo  built  into  the  walls. 

wm-N°  ,im'JQr  wiP  l,.e  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  waUs  of 
' ">g9  under  this  licence;  but  otherwise  the  rules  of 
buildings  6 ACt  e°ueraU7 t0  be  observed  as  in  ordinary 

kj.cb  concrete  buildings  to  be  carefully  supervised 
y the  district  surveyor,  and  his  fees  in  respect  thereof  to 
one  hal  f more  than  the  scheduled  tees  provided  by  the 
Xldl,ne  Ac*  fpr  new  buildings  or  additions.  The  fees  for 
alterations  to  be  only  as  scheduled. 

At  of  thc  works,  or  other  foreman,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  architect  or  builder,  subject  to  tho 
of..  lt.ho  district  surveyor,  and  have  constant 
inspection  of  the  quality,  mixing,  and  consolidation  of  tho 
concrete  during  the  progress  of  tho  works,  to  see  that  tho 
threefr^0n(ht^0n.Si  -o.faitWuUy  fulfiUed,  in  addition  to 
tne  supervision  by  the  district  surveyor  as  aforesaid." 


ON  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 

NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association, 
held  on  the  3rd  inst.  in  Newcastle-on-Tync,  the 
president,  Mr.  M.  Thompson,  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  concrete  buildings.  He  said  he  believed 
architects  would  have  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  adaptability  of  some  new  material  for  build, 
ings,  the  cost  of  stone  and  brick  at  the  present 
time  being  so  very  high.  It  was  the  duty  of  all 
practising  architects  to  look  out  for  some  other 
substance,  the  use  of  which  would  bring  buildings 
down  to  a reasonable  cost,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  sufficiently  substantial.  He  did 
not  believe  that  architects  were  either  educated 
or  employed  to  spend  money,  but  rather  to  save 
it,  and  therefore  it  behoved  them  to  look  forward 
and  keep  up  with  the  times.  He  had  tried  con- 
crete in  two  or  three  instances  in  Newcastle,  and 
had  found  it  very  much  cheaper  than  either 
bnok  or  stone.  They  also  attained  another  object, 
and  that  was  securing  a wall,  where  space  was 
hmited,  of  great  strength,  with  less  thickness 
than  would  bo  necessary  if  it  were  built  of  brick 
w1,S«n^  Ik'™3  a,  Tei7  atoniraWe  substitute 
wheie  great  heaps  of  gravel  or  slag  were  acoumu- 
Metl,  f0r  while  such  refuse  was  available  for 
1«S  wa”7,?  ^ p“rPose.  afforded  an  excel, 
i « ™for  tl0  formation  of  concrete  build. 
m0s  Mr.  Thompson  here  referred  to  a photo, 
graph  of  a largo  seed  warehouse,  which  had 
food  the  fcest  of  grain,  an  article  that  produced 
greater  strain  upon  the  walls  than  almost  any 
other  class  of  goods  that  could  be  stored.  He 
then  gave  details  of  various  experiments  which 
had  been  adopted  to  test  the  strength  of  concrete 
“ f A*  result*  beSgTeTuy 

witTh”  tha  COI“!ret;e>  especially  whef  built 
mtb  bnok  and  stone  bondings.  It  was,  there- 
tore,  vep-  important  to  know  that  such  rough 
materials  as  broken  bricks  and  stones  could  be 

taL  aBwanr„T  T in  and  pro. 

aess  h i ™°h  ¥eat  streD«tb  and  cheap, 
ness.  In  preparing  foundations,  he  believed  it 
was  quite  competent,  instead  of  digging  ontlhe 

soft  slbshTn  putt“s  111  concrete,  to  force  down  the 
»f  t substance  and  make  it  a perfectly  solid  mass 
Bins  seounng  one  of  the  best  of  foundXns  In 
laying  down  concrete  floors,  he  thought  there  was 
m advantage  in  covering  them  with  water  be. 

mdSboth0r  “?  letter  ;"’er  saoh  “ condition, 
rnd  became  harder  and  stronger  than  if  tbe^ 
verc  allowed  to  dry  under  the  influence  of  the 
Drdinary  air.  At  Cullercoats  a great  deal  of  con- 
Drete  building  was  goiug  on.  The  walls  were 
jenerally  formed  of  iron  slag  and  sandstone, 
■vith  grouting;  and  wlien  dry,  if  struck  with  a 
pammer,  they  sounded  like  the  ring  of  a piece  of 


the  saving  in  that  department  more  than  covered 
the  cost  of  the  outside  stucco,  which  did  not  peel 
off  the  concrete  as  it  did  off  stone  and  brick 
walls.  Buildings,  constructed  with  concrete 
walls,  floors,  and  staircases  were  perfectly  fire- 
proof, the  windows  and  door-frames  being  alone 
capable  of  burning. 

Mr.  Ebdy,  Sunderland,  agreed  with  tho  presi- 
dent that  the  bricklayers  and  stonemasons  were 
becoming  so  independent  in  the  present  day  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  become  independ-  , 
ent  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.  He  believed 
that  where  stone  and  brick  were  scarce,  it  was 
necessary  to  fly  to  some  such  substitute  as  the 
concrete  method,  and  it  was  no  doubt  well 
adapted  for  the  construction  of  workmen’s  houses 
or  ordinary  dwellings.  They  had  not  seen  it 
used  in  superior  buildings,  however,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  they  had  had  little  experience 
of  its  durability.  They  knew  it  made  a solid 
body,  but  tho  question  was — would  it  last  ? 
Would  the  thin  frail  walls  that  were  being  put 
up  endure,  and  be  found  as  solid  ten  years  hence 
as  now  ? The  effects  of  contraction  and  expan- 
sion in  some  property  put  up  three  years  ago 
had  been  such  as  to  rip  up  the  building  as  though 
there  had  been  a pit  working  beneath  it.  In  all 
concrete  floors  provision  had  to  be  made  for  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  and  it  would  no  doubt 
be  found  that  the  same  effects  took  place  in 
concrete  buildings. 

Mr.  Shotton,  Sunderland,  gave  an  instance  of 
a floor  41  ft.  by  56  ft.  where  no  such  defect 
existed  as  either  the  expansion  or  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  material. 

Mr.  Oliver  was  doubtful  as  to  the  durability 
of  the  material.  The  question  was,  would  at- 
mospheric influence  not  affect  it,  as  was  the  case 
with  Portland  stone.  Another  objection  was, 
that  in  concrete  buildings  they  would  never  be 
able  to  produce  anything  like  architectural  or 
333  the  tic  effect.  Instead  of  brick  and  stone, 
they  had  a smooth  surface,  and  would  have  to 
resort  to  stucco  and  painting. 


for  lighting  and  paving  in  your  parish  or  dis- 
trict in  18o6,  and  what  are  the  regulations  now 
in  force?  How  many  additional  street-lamps 
have  been  put  up  since  1856?  What  is  the 
price  charged  for  lighting,  cleansing,  and  supply 
of  all  tho  public  lamps  in  the  parish  or  district  ? 
What  is  the  sanitary  and  general  condition  of 
your  parish  or  district  now,  as  compared  with  its 
state  previous  to  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act  coming  into  operation  ?” 

From  the  replies  to  these  questions,  it  appears 
that  St.  Marylebone  has  executed  12  miles  of 
sewers  and  7§  miles  of  drains  since  1856,  at  a 
cost  of  59,3971. ; and  that,  whereas  in  1856  the 
sewers  were,  in  many  cases,  dilapidated  and 
dangerous,  and  in  several  cases  above  the  base- 
ments of  the  houses,  they  are  now  clean  and  well 
ventilated,  and  many  have  been  repaired  or 
reconstructed.  A great  number  of  sanitary  im- 
provements have  also  been  effected,  and  paving 
to  the  amount  of  343,7261.  executed.  The  total 
amount  expended  in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other 
improvements,  since  January  1st,  1856,  was 
408,2301.,  of  which  342,4301.  were  paid  out  of 
the  rates,  and  65,8001.  by  loans,  of  which  3,6811. 
have  been  repaid.  The  regulations  for  inspection 
and  improvement  of  courts,  alleys,  and  dwell- 
ings, and  for  lighting  and  paving,  were,  iu  1856, 
carried  out  under  tho  management  of  vestry 
committees ; but  since  then  there  is  a sanitary 
committee  for  the  inspection  of  such  work,  aided 
by  a large  official  staff.  The  result  is  great  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  No 
bouse  is  without  water-supply.  The  quality  of 
water  and  gas  is  greatly  improved. 

St.  Pancras  has  executed  15’8  miles  of  sewers 
since  1856,  and  the  condition  of  the  drainage  in 
the  district  was  generally  good ; it  has  since  im- 
proved.  Among  other  sanitary  improvements, 
public  baths  and  wash-houses  have  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  23,000Z. ; and  122,000  square  yards 
of  new  paving  have  been  laid  down.  The  total 
amount  expended  in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other 
improvements  has  been  884,7741.,  of  which 
791,271 1.  have  been  paid  out  of  rates,  and  93,5031. 
by  loans,  of  which  40,4501.  have  been  repaid.  In 
1856  there  were  in  many  parts  no  regulations 
with  regai’d  to  the  inspection  and  improvement 
of  courts  and  dwellings,  whereas  now  there  is  a 
rigorous  supervision : disinfection,  is  enforced, 
and  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  carried  out. 
The  local  authorities  of  St.  Pancras  therefore 
report  that  the  sanitary  condition  is  improved, 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  is  below  the  average  ; 
but  pauperism  lias  increased. 

In  Lambeth  53  miles  of  sowers  have  been 
executed  since  1856,  so  that  the  condition  of  the 
drainage,  from  being  very  shallow  and  inefficient, 
is  now  quite  effective.  560,000  yards  of  paving 
have  been  executed,  and  the  total  amount 
expended  in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  im- 


LONDON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  just 
issued  a series  of  returns  furnished  by  the 
vestries  and  district  Boards  to  the  central  Board, 
of  the  works  and  improvements  effected  by 
them  since  the  passing  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  1855.  The  returns  have  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  expressed  a wish  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  should  assist  the  Govern- 
ment by  presenting  to  them  the  result  of  their  ^ 

experience  with  regard  to  the  local  government  provements  has  been  703,5051.,  of  which 
of  the  metropolis  since  the  Act  of  1855  came  568,505 1.  have  been  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and 

135,000Z.  by  means  of  loans,  of  which  55,9351. 
have  been  repaid.  Under  the  system  of  local 
government  the  sanitary  and  general  condition 
of  the  district  has  greatly  improved. 

In  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  21,427 1. 
worth  of  sewerage  works  has  been  executed, 
a sanitary  staff  appointed,  workshops,  &c.,  in- 
spected, impure  water  prohibited,  many  cess- 
pools abolished,  and  189,000 1.  worth  of  paving 
executed.  The  total  amount  expended  in 
sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements  since 
1856  has  been  475,2381.,  of  which  462,6371.  have 
been  paid  out  of  the  rates.  The  local  authorities 
report  that  the  sanitary  condition  has  been  much 
improved  ; the  death-rate  is  16’8  per  1,000  ; and 
water  and  gas  are  subjected  to  a monthly  test. 

In  Islington  9 3 miles  of  sewerage  works  have 
been  executed  at  the  public  expense,  and  32  3 at 
private  expense ; the  drainage  has  been  much 
improved  generally, ; and  2,767,611  square  feet 
of  paving  have  been  laid  down.  The  total  amount 
expended  in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  im- 
provements has  been  143,3841.,  of  which  95,0961. 
have  been  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  34,3501.  by 
means  of  loans,  of  which  3,5001.  have  been  repaid. 
Whereas  there  were  no  known  regulations  for 
the  inspection  and  improvement  of  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  district  in  1856,  the  whole  depart- 
ment is  now  conducted  by  four  sanitary  in- 
spectors  and  a medical  officer ; and  the  general 
condition  of  the  parish  is  reported  to  be  much 
improved. 

In  Shoreditch  39,466  ft.  of  sewerage  works, 
146,767  ft.  new  granite  cubes,  294,621  ft.  new 
foot-paving,  and  64,100  ft.  kerb  have  been  exe- 
cuted ; and  the  drainage,  which  in  1856  was  in 


into  operation,  with  a view  to  enable  them  to 
consider  how  the  present  system  has  worked, 
and  what  improvements  appear  to  be  called  for. 
It  therefore  occurred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  show  what  the  Board 
and  the  various  vestries  and  district  Boards  have 
effected  in  the  way  of  sanitary  and  street  im- 
provements during  the  period  of  their  existence, 
up  to  the  year  1870,  and  by  this  means  rebut 
the  allegations  that  have  been  freely  made  as  to 
want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, and  indifference  to  the  interests  entrusted 
to  them.  For  this  purpose  the  following  list  of 
questions  was  sent  to  each  local  Board : — 
What  extent  of  sewerage  work  have  you  executed 
since  January  1st,  1856,  and  what  has  been  the 
cost  ? What  was  the  condition  of  the  drainage 
of  the  district  in  1856,  and  what  is  it  now  ? 
What  other  sanitary  improvements  have  you 
carried  out  since  1856,  and  at  what  cost  ? What 
quantity  of  paving  have  you  executed  since  the 
same  date,  and  what  has  been  the  cost  ? What 
amount  have  you  expended  in  other  works  of 
improvement  since  the  same  date  ? Total 
amount  expended  in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other 
improvements  since  January  1st,  1856  ? Of  this 
amount,  what  has  been  paid  out  of  the  rates, 
what  by  means  of  loans,  and  of  the  loan  what 
has  been  repaid  ? What  was  the  mileage  of  the 
streets  and  roadways  under  your  jurisdiction  on 
January  1st,  1856,  and  what  is  the  present  mile- 
age ? What  part  of  this  increase  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  abolition  of  turnpike  tolls  ? How 
many  miles  of  streets  are  watered  in  your 
parish  or  district  ? What  is  the  cost  per  mile  for 
water  and  cartage  separately  ? What  regulations 
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many  parts  very  defective,  is  now  nearly  perfect, 
and  cesspools  are  abolished.  The  total  amount 
expended  in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  im- 
provements has  been  140,0001.,  of  which  42,0001. 
have  been  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  98,0001. 
by  means  of  loans,  of  which  23,0001.  have  been 
repaid.  Under  the  old  regime,  six  separate  rates 
were  levied  by  three  different  authorities,  but 
virtually  no  provision  was  made  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  improvement  of  courts  and  alleys ; 
whereas  now  the  various  Sanitary  Acts  are 
enforced  by  a full  staff  of  officers,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  district  has  immensely  im- 
proved. 

In  Paddington,  the  total  amount  expended  in 
sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements  has 
been  104,2571.,  of  which  64,9901.  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  rates.  There  is  systematic  inspection  ; 
cleansing  and  drainage  are  enforced.  The  result 
has  been  that  disease  is  greatly  diminished; 
there  are  no  fever  dens ; and  great  sanitary  im- 
provements have  been  effected. 

In  Bethnal  Green,  thirteen  miles  and  a half 
of  sewerage  works  have  been  constructed,  and 
309,000  yards  of  paving  executed ; and  whereas 
in  1856  the  greater  part  of  the  parish  was  almost 
without  drainage,  almost  all  the  houses  are  now 
drained  and  improved.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pended in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improve- 
ments, is  95,3241.,  of  which  25,3241.  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  70,0001.  by  means  of 
loans,  of  which  18,7001.  have  been  repaid.  The 
district  has  very  much  improved  generally ; and 
there  is  a growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
sanitary  measures. 

In  Newington,  the  total  amount  expended  in 
sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements  (in- 
cluding precepts  of  Metropolitan  Board),  has 
been  399,624?.,  of  which  385,1241.  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  rates,  and  14,5001.  by  means  Of  loans, 
of  which  3,8751.  have  been  repaid.  The  district 
has  been  much  improved ; sickness  has  diminished ; 
and  there  is  a greater  appreciation  of  sanitary 
knowledge. 

In  Camberwell,  the  total  amount  expended  on 
sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements,  has 
been  507,355?.,  of  which  427,3551.  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  rates,  and  80,0001.  by  means  of  loans, 
of  which  11,0001.  have  been  repaid.  In  1856,  the 
district  was  almost  wholly  undrained,  except  into 
open  sewers  ; but  now  the  sewerage  is  complete 
as  far  as  required.  Formerly  there  was  a large 
proportion  of  cesspools ; they  are  now  nearly  all 
abolished  ; and  the  water  supply  is  greatly  im- 
proved ; disinfecting  apparatus  and  mortuary 
instituted ; vigilant  inspection  from  house  to 
house  by  four  officers ; and  special  regulations 
for  lodging-houses. 

In  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  the  total  cost  of 
the  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements, 
has  been  110,218?.,  of  which  104,0001.  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  6,0001.  by  means  of 
loans,  of  which  2,7001.  have  been  repaid. 

In  Clerkenwell,  the  total  amount  expended  in 
sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements,  has 
been  80,740?.,  of  which  51,7391.  17s.  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  29,0001.  by  means  of 
loans,  of  which  8,5831.  have  been  repaid.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  district  has  very  greatly 
improved,  although  the  inhabitants  are  more 
crowded  than  formerly. 

In  Chelsea,  the  total  amount  expended  in 
sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements,  has 
been  95,406?.,  of  which  89,1011.  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  rates.  The  sanitary  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  district  is  highly  satisfactory  as 
compared  with  its  state  beforo  coming  under 
the  operation  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act. 

In  Kensington,  the  total  amount  expended  in 
sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements,  has 
been  206,469?.,  of  which  140,0751.  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  rates,  and  16,4641.  by  means  of  loans, 
of  which  1,0001.  have  been  repaid.  The  condition 
of  the  parish  has  altogether  changed  since  1856 ; 
many  acres  of  fields  are  now  built  upon, — never- 
theless the  sanitary  and  general  condition  of  the 
parish  is  very  satisfactory. 

In  St.  Luke’s,  the  total  amount  expended  in 
sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements,  has 
been  71,6251.,  of  which  49,8251.  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  rates,  and  21,800Z.  by  means  of  loans, 
of  which  790 1.  have  been  repaid.  The  sanitary 
condition  has  been  greatly  improved  since  1856, 
and  is  now  very  good. 

In  St.  George’s,  Southwark,  the  total  amount 
expended  in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  im- 
provements,has  been  145,3051.,  of  which  125,3051. 
have  been  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  20,0001.  by 
means  of  loans,  3,0001.  of  this  last  having  since 
been  repaid.  The  result  is  that  the  sanitary  con- 


dition of  the  district  has  been  greatly  improved, 
especially  in  the  worst  localities. 

In  Bermondsey,  the  total  amount  expended  on 
works  has  been  91,968?.,  of  which  74,219?.  have 
been  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  27,7491.  by  means 
of  loans,  4,5701.  of  which  have  been  repaid.  In 
1856  a considerable  portion  of  the  parish  drained 
into  open  sewers  and  ditches ; but  the  entire 
district  now  drains  into  the  low-level  sewer. 
The  sanitary  and  general  condition  of  the  district 
is  described  as  most  satisfactory. 

In  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  the  total  amount 
expended  in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  im- 
provements, has  been  50,8201.,  all  of  which  has 
been  met  by  the  rates.  In  this  district  it  is 
reported  that  the  crowding  is  not  abated ; the 
ventilation  of  dwellings  is  imperfect,  and  pau- 
perism has  increased.  But  there  is  now  a daily 
supply  of  good  water,  and  the  paving  and 
scavenging  have  been  much  improved. 

In  St.  Martin’s-in-the  Fields,  the  total  amount 
expended  in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  im- 
provements, has  been  6,6541.,  which  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  rates;  and  the  result  of  the 
sanitary  improvements  is  that  there  is  greater 
cleanliness,  and  the  death-rate  has  decreased. 

In  Mile-end  Old  Town,  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improve- 
ments has  been  [68,624?.,  and  cesspools  and  old 
and  defective  sewers  have  been  abolished,  while 
as  regards  the  sanitary  and  general  condition 
of  the  hamlet,  there  has  been  a great  improve- 
ment. 

In  Woolwich,  22,6371.  have  been  expended  on 
sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements, 
14,1371.  of  which  were  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and 
8,5001.  by  means  of  loans,  of  which  1,9741.  have 
been  repaid.  The  local  authorities  state  that 
the  sanitary  and  general  condition  of  the  dis- 
trict has  been  much  improved,  and  that  sanitary 
regulations  are  better  appreciated  by  the  poorer 
classes. 

In  Rotherhithe,  the  total  amount  expended  in 
works  has  been  46,6601.,  of  which  29,1981.  have 
been  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  17,4621.  by  means 
of  loans,  of  which  4,1461.  have  been  repaid.  There 
were  15  miles  of  open  sewers ; these  have  been 
abolished,  and  the  drainage  greatly  improved. 
Nuisances  are  suppressed,  and  slaughter-houses, 
Ac.,  inspected ; and  there  is  a good  water  supply. 
The  rate  of  mortality  has  been  diminished,  and 
the  health  of  the  population  improved. 

In  Hampstead,  57,5721.  have  been  expended  in 
works,  of  which  16,4721.  have  been  paid  out  of  the 
rates,  and  41,1001.  by  means  of  loans,  11,3961. 
of  which  have  been  repaid.  Besides^this,  70,5891. 
have  been  expended  in  sewerage,  and  paving 
works  by  private  individuals,  under  direction  of 
the  local  authorities.  It  is  difficult  to  compare 
the  rural  parish  of  1856  with  the  suburban  parish 
of  the  present  day ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  great  sanitary  and  general  improvements 
have  been  effected. 

In  Whitechapel,  the  total  amount  expended  in 
sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements  has 
been  88,9421.,  of  which  60,9-12 1.  were  paid  out  of 
the  rates,  and  28,0001.  by  means  of  loans,  of 
which  10,3671.  have  been  repaid.  The  district 
has  much  changed  for  the  better ; offensive 
business  and  other  nuisances  abolished ; dust- 
bins emptied  daily,  where  required;  and  the 
water  supply  greatly  improved. 

In  Westminster,  the  total  amount  expended 
in  works  was  119,8071.,  the  whole  of  which  has 
been  paid  out  of  the  rates.  There  is  a careful 
supervision  of  slaughter-houses,  Ac.,  and  a 
vigilant  sanitary  inspection ; the  result  being 
that  the  district  has  greatly  improved. 

In  Greenwich,  292,4521.  have  been  expended 
in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements. 
Scarcely  one-fifth  of  the  district  was  drained  in 
1856,  whereas  more  than  four-fifths  are  now.  The 
result  of  sanitary  improvements  is  seen  in  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  the 
decreased  virulence  of  epidemics. 

In  Wandsworth,  906,6091.  have  been  expended 
in  works,  613,297 1.  of  which  have  been  paid  out 
of  the  rates,  and  228,0001.  by  means  of  loans,  of 
which  26,4921.  have  been  repaid.  In  1856  this 
district  was  almost  entirely  unsewered,  and  was 
full  of  open  ditches  and  cesspools;  but  142 
miles  of  sewers  have  been  constructed,  and  the 
whole  district  is  thoroughly  drained  into  the 
main  sewers.  The  sanitary  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  district  is  described  as  good,  and 
the  public  health  much  improved. 

In  Hackney,  the  expenditure  on  works  has 
been  52,026?.,  of  which  12,0261.  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  rates,  and  40,0001.  by  means  of  loans,  of 
which  1,1591.  have  been  repaid.  In  this  district 
the  sanitary  and  general  condition  has  been  very 


much  improved ; 33,920  nuisances  abated  since 
1856,  and  the  drainage  and  ventilation  at- 
tended to. 

In  St.  Giles’s,  108,3051.  have  been  expended  in 
sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements,  all 
of  which  has  been  paid  out  of  the  rates.  Under 
an  efficient  staff  the  district  is  in  a much  better 
sanitary  condition,  and  there  is  a constant  sup- 
pression of  nuisances. 

In  Holborn,  the  total  amount  expended  on 
sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements,  has 
been  53,146?.,  of  which  47,1461.  were  paid  out  of 
the  rates,  and  6,0001.  by  means  of  loans,  4,000Z. 
of  which  have  been  repaid.  There  is  a marked 
improvement  in  the  district  as  regards  its  snni. 
tary  and  general  condition,  although  it  is  in  a 
state  of  transition,  owing  to  the  great  disturb- 
ance caused  by  recent  alterations. 

In  the  Strand  district,  76,7281.  have  been  ox-  ■ 
pended  on  works  of  sewerage,  paving,  and  im-  ■ 
provements,  64,7281.  of  which  have  been  paid  out  . 
of  the  rates.  The  sanitary  and  general  con-  ■ 
dition  of  the  district  has  materially  improved. 

In  the  Fulham  district,  the  total  amount  ex-  ■ 
pended  in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improve-  ■ 
ments  has  been  78,572?.,  all  of  which  has  been  i 
paid  by  means  of  loans,  of  which  19,8181.  have  : 
been  repaid.  In  1856  the  sewerage  system  was  ■ 
very  bad  ; it  is  now  tolerably  complete,  and  the  : 
district  greatly  improved  in  its  sanitary  and  i 
general  condition. 

In  Limehouse  district,  the  sum  of  179,9451.  has  ■ 
been  expended,  of  which  142,1451.  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  37,800Z.  by  means  of 
loans,  of  which  12,4171.  have  been  repaid.  The 
sanitary  and  general  condition  of  this  district 
has  been  greatly  improved. 

In  the  Poplar  district,  136,4 131.  have  been  ex- 
pended in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improve- 
ments, 89,1271.  of  which  have  been  paid  out  of  the  « 
rates,  and  47,3161.  by  means  of  loaus,  of  which  I 
8,7921.  have  been  repaid.  Very  full  and  strict 
sanitary  provisions  are  put  in  force  in  this  dis-  ■ 
trict,  and  to  meet  special  exigencies  there  is  an  ] 
inspector  of  factories. 

In  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  the  total  amount  i 
expended  on  works  has  been  57,8501.,  of  which: 
50,3501.  have  been  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and 
7,5001.  by  means  of  loans,  6,7001.  of  which  have 
been  repaid.  The  sanitary  and  general  condi- 
tion of  this  district  has  in  many  respects  been : 
materially  improved. 

In  the  Plumstead  district  the  total  amount  i 
expended  on  works  has  been  106,3791.,  of  which 
39,3291.  have  been  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  - 
67,0501.  by  means  of  loans,  10,4971.  of  which 
have  been  repaid.  The  local  authorities  report: 
the  district  to  have  been  always  healthy ; but  it  i 
is  now  greatly  improved,  for  whereas  in  1856' 
there  was  no  drainage  beyond  that  afforded  by 
open  ditches  and  cesspools,  there  is  now  a proper; 
sewerage  system,  the  water  supply  is  improved, 
and  various  nuisances  have  been  abated. 

In  the  Lewisham  district  the  total  amount  ox- ; 
pended  in  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improve- . 
ments,  has  been  49,7961.,  of  which  10,027?.  have 
been  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  39,7691.  by  means  i 
of  loans,  of  which  14,5581.  have  been  repaid.  This  i 
district  was  also  formerly  undrained,  but  is  now  • 
properly  sewered,  and  the  sanitary  improve- 1 
ments  cause  it  to  be  healthy . 

In  the  St.  Olave’s,  Southwark,  district,  54,316?.! 
have  been  expended  in  sewerage,  paving,  and: 
other  improvements,  50,6161.  having  been  paidi 
out  of  the  rates,  and  3,7001.  by  means  of  loans,  i 
of  which  1,6001.  have  been  repaid.  Cesspools,- 
have  been  abolished,  drainage  system  perfected,  < 
water  supply  improved,  and  there  is  strict  sani-i 
tary  supervision.  The  local  authorities  report' 
that  the  sanitary  and  general  condition  of  the 
district  has  in  every  sense  infinitely  improved.. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  vestries  and  district 
Boards  of  Works  of  the  metropolis,  have  executed: 
since  the  period  of  their  constitution  under  thel 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1856,  works 
of  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  improvements  in 
their  respective  districts  to  the  amount  of 

7,212,319  ?. 


The  “ Father  of  Steam  Ploughing." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Williams,  of  Baydon,  farmer,  known < 
as  “ the  father  of  steam  cultivation,”  has  been- 
presented  with  a of  200  sovereigns  and  a. 

valuable  gold  watch,  in  recognition  of  the  services: 
he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and. 
the  sacrifices  made  by  him  in  working  out  thel 
principle  of  cultivating  the  soil  by  the  aid  of 
steam.  The  testimonial  was  subscribed  for  by  a. 
large  number  of  agriculturists  in  Berks,  Wilts,, 
and  elsewhere. 
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PEOGEESS  IN  THE  ’12  EXHIBITION. 

RETROSPECT. 

It  seems  an  easy  thing  to  define  a word,  and 
there  are  not  a few  who  think  they  can  do  it 
readily  and  obviously  ; but  it  is  in  reality  a most 
difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  and  requires  for 
each  individual  word  a fund  of  knowledge,  and 
not  a little  patience.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible 
to  do  it  at  all  with  any  accuracy  and  comprehen- 
siveness ; and  sometimes,  what  is  more  difficult  still, 
it  takes  no  little  time  and  skill  to  convince  those 
who  fancy  they  understand  some  common  word 
in  its  true  significance,  that  they  interpret  the 
said  word  wrongly,  and  that  things  will  grow 
clearer  if  but  they  amend  their  wrong  interpre- 
tation, and  look  out  for  a true  one.  Is  not  this 
the  present  state  of  the  common  word  progress  ? 
“ Progress  ” is  now  in  every  man’s  mouth.  We 
are  all  “progressing,”  and  everything  almost 
about  us,  from  children’s  toys  to  palatial  man- 
sions, is  also  progressing  in  a way,  and  at  a pace 
never  before  known.  But  what  is  progress ? 
Lord  Bacon  defined  progress  to  mean  advance, 
went,  motion  forward , and  this  is  perhaps  the 
general  sense  in  which  it  is  understood;  but 
Shakspeare’ s definition,  he  not  being  quite  so 
great  a man  of  business  as  the  philosophic 
Chancellor,  was  course,  procession,  passage ; 
yhile  Locke,  it  may  just  be  noted  by  the  curious, 
imited  the  definition  to  intellectual  improvement, 
proficiency  in  lcnowledge.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
:ore,  that  this  one  simple  and  common  word 
idmits  of  a great  variety  of  interpretations,  and 
s applicable  to  very  many  different  states  of 
filings.  In  the  remarks  we  propose  to  offer  on 
fie  ’72  Exhibition,  now  about  to  close,  it  will  be 
ieen  how  usefully  this  changeable  word  may  be 
Drought  to  bear  on  some  things  in  it. 

We  would  impress  this  on  the  reader  from  the 
act  that  each  successive  Exhibition  is  said  to 
)e  a “progress”  beyond  that  of  its  predecessor, 
.nd  that  each  year  in  the  civilised  world  of 
Surope  is  a progress  beyond  that  of  the  last ; 
.nd  it  becomes  therefore  not  a little  important 
o know  what  progress  is,  and  whether  it  bo 
udeed  a reality.  This  present  year’s  ’72  Exhi- 
bition at  South.  Kensington  is,  of  course,  a 
progress  beyond  the  last,  the  ’71  Exhibition  ; 
hat  is,  as  is  supposed,  the  things  exhibited  in  it 
pre  a progression  beyond  those  exhibited  in  the 
ast  year’s  show.  The  world  is  a year  older,  and 
herefore  a year  wiser,  and  more  capable,  and, 
hall  we  say  it  ? a year  “ cheaper,”  for  surely 
cheapness  ” is  a part  of  progress.  But  is  it 
adeed  so  ? and,  if  so,  in  what  way  ? and  shall 
re  take  Bacon  or  Shakspeare  as  our  dictionary, 

0 help  us  to  come  to  a conclusion  about  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  one  thing  that  has 
ot  “progressed,”  at  least  in  one  sense, — the 
umber  of  new  machines  for  the  superseding  of 
uman  labour  is  not  so  great  as  in  last  year’s 
how.  There  are  some  quite  as  ingenious  truly, 
ut  they  are  fewer  in  number.  There  is  the 
Walter  Printing  Press,”  and,  by  the  bye,  we 
hould  like  to  see  the  name  of  the  clever 
iventor  and  contriver  of  this  wonderful  machine 

1 partnership  with  that  of  its  far-seeing  pro* 
aoter  and  proprietor.  It  does  all  a machine  can 
■ell  do,  as  far  as  things  have  yet  gone ; it  does 
11  but  write,  and  that  with  a speed  truly  mar- 
ellous.  A great  rag-washing  machine,  too,  is 
uite  a marvel  in  its  way.  There  is  also,  among 
lany  others,  an  envelope-making  engine,  a 
eculiarly  modern  affair;  for  time  was,  but  a 
3w  years  ago,  when  the  envelope  was  not 
nown,  but  here  is  a machine  which  does  all  but 
direct  ” the  said  envelopes.  Machinery  in  these 
ays  is  most  surely  triumphant.  Thus  we  may 
tirly  say  that,  in  Lord  Bacon’s  sense,  machinery 

i “progressing”  in  every  sense  : increasing  in 
uautity,  going  forward,  and  riding  down  all 
lings.  The  great  lawyer  would  surely  have 
een  himself  satisfied  with  this  progress  had  he 
ved  to  our  day.  So  far,  therefore,  there  is 
rogress.  But  what  will  seem  to  so  many  to  be 
ae  triumph  of  this,  as  of  other  “ Exhibitions,” 
-as  it  will  be  doubtless  of  the  great  Vienna 
uow  of  next  year,  with  its  Machinery  Court  a 
leasured  mile  in  length,— has  still  its  melan- 
loly  and  solemn  side  ; for  no  man  can,  with  any 
f the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  artist  in 
im,  fail  to  see  that  this  so  fairly  boasted  “pro- 
ress”  and  power  of  the  dead  machine  is 
radually,  but  most  surely,  driving  all  handwork, 
r,  in  other  words,  artist-work,  out  of  the  world 
.together.  It  is  a curious  but  most  significant 
rcumstance  that  nearly  all  the  few  specimens 
: handwork  to  be  found  in  the  building  every 
ere  and  there,  would  seem  to  have  been  put 
way  into  comers,  and  to  be  waiting  for  “ pro- 


gress  and  improvement”  to  come  to  their  aid, 
and  to  fit  them  fairly  with  their  manufactured 
and  machine-made  competitors.  We  do  not 
think  that  this  was  done  intentionally  : it  was 
evidently  the  result  of  the  instinct  of  the  place 
and  time.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  as 
they  are  now  going  on  and  progressing  to  cast 
everything  into  the  machine, — the  man  having 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  at  the  machine  as  it 
does  its  work,  to  feed  it  with  fuel,  and  to  oil  the 
joints  of  it.  We  say  that  this  is  the  very 
genius  of  the  time,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
“ form  and  pressure  ” of  it  is  manifested.  But 
where  is  the  artistic  faculty  all  this  time,  and 
where  is  it  allowed  to  show  itself  ? This  is  the 
question  ! 

In  this  Exhibition,  as  in  the  last,  the  French 
Court,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  is  not  a 
little  conspicuous  for  what  it  exhibits.  There  is 
truly  a neatness,  and  finish,  and  inventive  faculty 
shown  in  French  work  which  can  hardly  be  found 
anywhere  else.  It  seems  wonderful,  however, 
that  there  was  not  in  this  year’s  show,  it  was  so 
in  the  last,  any  example  of  work  which  can  be 
called  in  strict  language  modem  French.  It  is 
copied,  or  in  some  way  or  other  borrowed  work, — 
borrowed,  too,  from  all  sorts  of  things,  and  from  all 
sorts  of  places  and  times.  There  are  mechanical 
copies  of  objects  from  Eastern  art,  which  the 
French  in  Algiers  seem  to  take  to,  after  a fashion, 
and  we  see  in  this  show  “ Cufic  ” inscriptions  to 
a large  scale  in  metal  admirably  executed;  but 
who  can  read  Cufic  characters  ? What  docs  the 
inscription  mean  ? It  is  probably  a text  from 
the  Koran,  and  means  something  certainly  to 
those  who  first  wrote  it  on  its  proper  object, — as 
a Mosque  lamp ; but  what  is  it,  and  what  does 
it  convey  to  the  common  Frenchman,  or  to  the 
Englishman,  in  this  new  show  ? Why,  the  French 
workman,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  skill,  might 
do  not  a little  for  the  world  of  art  if  he  would 
but,  instead  of  copying  Cufic,  go  to  work  and 
mould  into  some  sculpturesque  shape,  the 
common  Roman  letters,  with  which  he  prints  all 
his  books,  or  writes  his  letters.  This  would 
indeed  do  something,  and  spread  his  fame  far 
and  wide,  for  it  is  surely  a desideratum  to  be 
able  to  write  over  even  a shop-door  a name  and 
a trade,  even  as  the  Chinese  do,  in  an  artistic 
way,  and  worth  the  looking  at. 

Again,  all  cannot  but  have  noticed  that  there 
was  nothing  in  this  year’s  French  show  which  could 
for  a moment  compare,  as  an  artistic  production, 
with  the  magnificent  carved  chimney-piece  of  last 
year,  wherein  the  sculptured  drapery  in  white 
marble,  so  light  and  full  of  folds,  and  so  truthful 
to  our  minds,  eclipsed  everything  of  the  sort  in 
the  building.  In  vain  we  asked  the  name  of  the 
artist,  the  working  artist ; it  ought  yet  to  be  on 
record,  for  it  showed  in  a way  not  a little  con- 
soling what  strength  there  is  yet  in  the  artist 
power  of  Europe  and  modernism. 

We  need  not-  go  into  detail,  for  this  has  been 
done  in  many  ways  already,  and  our  object  is 
not  so  much  to  criticise  the  objects  exhibited  as 
to  point  out  results,  and  to  indicate  a something, 
if  possible,  in  the  future.  No  one  can  have  gone 
through  this  French  part  of  the  Exhibition  with- 
out a feeling  of  regret  that  the  idea  of  “ art- 
manufacture”  should  dominate  the  French  art, 
as  it  does  the  English,  and  for  this  very  simple 
reason,  that  it  fairly  strands  the  Frenchman, 
and  leaves  him  high  and  dry,  and  takes  from 
him  the  use  of  his  real  art-power.  He  might  as 
well  be  without  it : it  is  a glorious  faculty  thrown 
away ; and  to  show  this,  it  is  but  necessary  to 
look  at  and  to  examine,  with  some  little  care,  the 
examples  of  hand- work  exhibited  in  the  French 
Court.  We  would  specially  instance  the  goodly 
show  of  painted  dinner-plates,  and  other  objects 
of  the  like  sort.  Some  of  these  painted  plates 
are  admirably  done,  and  it  seems  to  be  a pity 
indeed  that  the  subjects  on  them  wei’e  not  a 
little  better  chosen,  and  from  actual  French 
life, — both  town  and  country  life.  We  were 
glad  to  see  that  our  hope  of  last  year  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  not  enough  by  a long  way, 
been  fulfilled ; for  a number, — a certain  number, 
— of  the  objects  have  had  the  name  of  the 
executive  artist  written  or  attached  to  them.  In 
one  case,  in  a somewhat  unlucky  way;  for  the 
lady  artist  who  painted  some  of  these  things  so 
cleverly  posted  up  her  name  in  such  a very  con- 
spicuousand  staring  way  that  all  the  world  could 
not  but  suppose,  as  we  did,  that  it  was  the  name 
and  advertisement  of  the  exhibiting  firm.  This 
was  a pity ; for  the  lady’s  name  ought  to  be  known, 
not  as  mere  exhibitor,  but  as  artist.  We  have 
thus  dwelt  on  the  French  part  of  the  show,  not 
because  we  have  missed  sight  of  the  rest  of  it, 
but  from  the  hope  that  the  French  artists  will 


come  to  see  what  it  is  they  are  made  of,  how 
much  they  can  do,  and  what  a world  of  fame 
and  wealth  there  is  in  that  power  which  they 
possess,  if  they  but  use  it  aright,  and  throw  not 
away  the  great  and  precious  gift  which  is  theirs 
by  birthright,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  from 
them  by  conquest,  but  can  only  be  lost  in  the 
process  of  art-manufacture ! wherein  the  observer 
cannot  tell  one  man’s  work  from  his  fellow’s,  and 
where  all  alike,  the  dull  and  the  gifted,  are  as  one 
man,  or  one  machine, — all  doing  the  work,  but  no 
one  man’s  hand  being  visible  in  it.  Let  the  reader 
ponder  on  this,  and  carefully  compare  the  ideas 
of  progress  in  the  mind  of  the  “ play- writer  ” 
and  in  that  of  the  lawyer  with  each  other.  There 
will  be  found  more  in  it  than  he  at  first  sight 
thinks  for,  and  the  deeper  he  looks  into  it  the 
more  he  will  find.  Some  things  there  are  which 
do  not  need  “ to  progress  ” : they  are  good  and 
perfect  as  they  are  : they  need  but  to  be  added 
to,  and  for  the  world  to  find  more  of  them,  it 
may  be.  Stars,  and  flowers,  and  blue  sky,  and 
cloud-forms,  and  mountain-tops,  and  a thousand 
other  things,  do  not  progress,  except  still  to  live, 
day  by  day,  and  age  after  age, — a “ procession  of 
marvels  ! So  of  artistic  work, — the  Madonnas  of 
Raffaelle,  the  heads  of  Michelangelo,  and  Titian’s 
picture-colours  : they  could  hardly  progress ; but 
they  live,  and  the  world’s  work,  its  true  artist- 
work,  is  to  add  to  them, — each  artist,  mind  and 
hand,  as  it  has  been  given  him  to  do  it,  indi- 
vidually. 

We  have  exceeded  our  limits  already,  and 
could  have  wished  to  say  something  a little  in 
detail  on  the  English  side  of  the  great  show. 
There  is  one  special  thing  which  ought  not  to 
bo  passed  by  in  this  record.  It  is  English, — that 
is  certain, — and  fashionable,  and  big  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  and  illustrates  what  “ progress  ” 
really,  in  these  modern  days,  does  indeed  mean. 
It  is  mechanical,  too.  We  mean  the  ponderous 
gun  of  the  latest  scientific  make  and  power,  and 
with  the  shot  or  bolt  by  its  side,  beyond  the 
power  even  of  gunpowder  to  move,  one  would 
almost  have  thought.  It  did  show  and  illustrate 
truly  and  vividly  what  “ progress  ” is, — what  the 
word  means,  and  what  it  is  to  progress  with  an 
idea.  Not  only  was  the  actual  metal  here 
shown  in  ponderous  section ; but  close  to  it, 
and  fixed  to  the  wall,  was  the  section,  full 
size,  of  the  biggest  gun  which,  it  seems,  could 
well  be  imagined, — not  in  metal,  be  it  observed, 
but  in  wood,  painted  iron-colour.  Now,  hero 
was,  indeed,  “ progress,”  in  a sense  in  which 
neither  Bacon  nor  poor  Shakspeare,  with  all  his 
imagination,  could  well  have  dreamed  of.  “ Pro- 
gress,” from  the  possible  and  the  actual,  all  on 
the  move,  and  going  on  day  by  day,  before  the 
astonished  world’s  eye,  but  progress  even  far 
beyond  this,  into  the  regions  of  the  impossible. 
But  we  do  not  like  to  be  beaten  even  here.  Why 
was  not  a piece  of  armour-plate  shown  so  thick, 
and  so  big,  and  so  tough,  and  so  impassible,  as  to 
defy  even  the  gigantic  imaginative  war-tool ! 
Such  is  modern  progress ! 


PROGRESS  OF  CARDIFF. 

The  onward  expansion  of  the  commercial 
and  maritime  emporium  on  the  coast  of  South 
Wales  bids  fair,  at  no  x-emote  date,  to  be  a 
formidable  competitor  with  the  great  port  on 
the  south-western  shore  of  Lancashire.  At 
least,  within  the  last  half-century,  Liverpool 
has  been  the  main  maxutime  outlet  between 
this  country  and  the  Atlantic.  The  Thames 
has,  indeed,  contributed  to  a certain  extent  to 
this  end,  but  the  shores  of  the  Mersey  have  for 
some  years  been  the  chief  scene  of  Anglo- 
American  intercourse.  Indeed,  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Cunard  fine  of  mail  steamships, 
now  some  thirty  years  ago,  down  to  the  present 
time,  when  no  less  than  six  distinct  American 
fleets  can  be  numbered  as  trading  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York,  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
pi’actically  having  no  rival,  has  been  in  undis- 
tui-bed  possession  of  the  Ameidcan  passenger 
and  merchandise  trade. 

This  unruffled  monopoly  is  about  to  be  invaded. 
Cardiff, — commercial  and  marine, — has  for  some 
years  been  making  rapid  strides,  and  she  now  ap- 
pears to  have  attained  a position  which  justifies 
her  in  bidding  for  a share  of  the  trade  between 
this  country  and  America,  and  to-day  practically 
illusti’ates  the  venture.  A body  called  the  West 
Atlantic  Steamship  Company  tire  about  to  place 
on  the  station  between  Cardiff  and  New  York,  a 
fleet  of  steamers  for  passenger  traffic  similar  to 
those  which  now  sail  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York.  The  pioneer  of  this  line  of  steamers  sails 
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to-day  for  tlio  West  from  the  enterprising  Welsh 
port.  The  vessel,  which  has  appropriately  been 
named  the  Glamorgan,  is  a large  ship  of  2,500 
tons  register,  with  a carrying  capacity  of  4,000 
tons,  and  having  compound  engines  of  450-horse 
power  nominal,  but  which  will  work  up  to  1,800- 
horse  power.  The  Glamorgan,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  fittings  and  decorations,  is  supplied  with  one 
of  Allen’s  gas-making  apparatus,  capable  of  sup- 
plying from  100  to  300  burners ; and  the  large 
capacity  of  the  Glamorga/n  will  necessitate  the 
adoption  of  the  larger  number.  The  intention 
of  the  promoters  is  to  place  a full  complement 
of  ships  upon  the  line,  and  a sister  ship  to  the 
Glamorgan,  to  be  called  the  Pembroke,  is  now  in 
course  of  construction  on  the  Clyde.  In  con- 
nexion' with  this  enterprise,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  in 
anticipation  of  an  increased  source  of  traffic,  are 
about  to  expend  40,000/.  in  the  erection  of  a new 
station  at  Cardiff,  and  a new  floating  harbour  is 
also  in  contemplation  at  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict of  Neath. 


THE  HOUSES  AND  POPULATION  IN 
ST.  GEORGE’ S-IN-THE-E AST. 

The  annual  report  of  the  St.  George’s-in-the- 
East  Vestry,  which  has  just  been  issued,  contains 
some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
houses  and  the  population  in  the  area  within  the 
district.  It  appears  that  both  as  regards  houses 
and  inhabitants  the  census  returns  of  1871  show 
a decrease  as  compared  with  the  returns  of  1861. 
The  number  of  occupied  houses  is  less  by  262 
than  in  1861,  whilst  there  is  a falling  off  in  the 
population  to  the  extent  of  656.  This  decrease 
is  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  a consider- 
able number  of  houses  having  been  taken  down 
to  make  way  for  the  works  of  the  East  London 
Railway,  and  also  by  the  guardians  having  de- 
molished a number  of  tenements  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  the  new  workhouse  infirmary  on  the 
site.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  there  is 
this  numerical  falling  off  in  both  houses  and 
population,  the  latter  is  relatively  more  dense 
than  it  was  in  1861,  as  at  that  period  48,891  per- 
sons were  residing  in  6,186  houses,  being  at  the 
rate  of  7'9  persons  in  each  house  ; whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  returns  48,239  persons  are 
living  in  5,924  houses,  or  8 persons  in  each  house. 
The  Vestry  contemplate  the  widening  ofWapping, 
which  they  think  is  desirable  in  consequence  of 
the  erection  of  the  new  station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company  in  Leman-street, 
shortly  to  be  opened,  but  they  consider  that 
it  ought  to  be  carried  out  as  a metropolitan 
rather  than  a local  improvement,  and  they  have 
resolved  to  apply  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  subject. 


FROM  OXFORD. 

The  Restoration  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral. — 
The  restoration  of  this  cathedral  is  still  being 
proceeded  with.  The  nave  is  being  lengthened 
20  ft.  at  the  west  end,  and  the  new  entrance  to 
the  edifice  from  the  “ Tom  Quad,”  will  shortly  be 
completed.  The  cathedral  has  been  reseated 
throughout  with  Italian  walnut-wood  seats, 
richly  carved.  A new  altar-table  of  cedar  wood, 
with  carved  caps  and  bases,  and  four  ivory 
crosses  on  the  surface  of  the  table,  has  been 
placed  in  the  chancel.  The  total  cost  of  the 
restoration  will  be  upwards  of  21,000/.,  towards 
which  100Z.  have  been  given  by  the  Queen,  in  her 
capacity  as  visitor,  a like  amount  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales ; 1,000/.  have  been  given  from  the  cor- 
poration fund  of  Christ  Church;  a like  amount 
from  the  chapter  fund ; 2,625/.  by  individual 
members  of  the  governing  body  of  Christ  Church; 
and  6,925Z.  by  its  present  and  former  members. 

Restoration  of  Merton  College  Hall,  Oxford. — 
The  hall  of  Merton  College  has  undergone  a 
complete  restoration  at  a cost  of  upwards  of 
4,000Z.  About  the  year  1790  some  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  Hall  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
architect,  who  destroyed  the  then  existing  roof, 
windows,  and  all  the  architectural  features  of 
the  building,  and  substituted  for  the  open- 
timber  roof  one  in  plaster  groining.  He  blocked 
up  all  the  window-seats  and  openings,  and  con- 
cealed the  walls  behind  the  plaster  partitions, 
thereby  leaving  none  of  the  original  features  of 
the  Hall  open  to  view.  In  fact,  those  alterations 
were  a mixture  of  classical  and  we  may  almost 
say  debased  Gothic  work.  A short  time  since 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  engaged  to  restore  the 
building,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  that  Mr. 
Wyatt  executed  has  been  cleared  away.  The 
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new  work  is  in  accordance  with  the  original  con- 
struction of  the  Hall,  which  is  of  fourteenth- 
century  date.  The  whole  of  the  interior  has  been 
restored,  and  the  exterior  renovated,  and  the 
walls  are  refaced  with  Taynton  stone. 


McKEAN’S  ROCK  DRILL. 

The  production  of  a satisfactory  rock-drill  for 
tunnelling,  mining,  well-sinking,  and  other 
similar  purposes  is  a matter  of  so  much  import- 
ance and  difficulty  that  many  minds  have  been 
employed  upon  it  for  some  time  past.  Several 
such  machines  have  been  invented,  and  have  done 
and  are  doing  good  work,  still  leaving,  however, 
something  to  be  desired.  The  last  placed  before 
the  public  is  one  of  which  a diagram  appears  in  our 
advertising  columns,  McKean’s  Rock  Drill.  We 
went  to  look  at  it  the  other  day,  and  feel  bound 
to  say  that  in  respect  of  simplicity,  strength  in 
the  right  place,  and  applicability  to  varying 
situations,  it  seems  to  us  to  make  a strong  claim 
on  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  such  an 
invention.  The  machine  we  saw  is  of  the  size 
ordinarily  used  for  quarry -work  or  open-cutting, 
weighing  about  150  lb.,  with  a single  drill 
mounted  on  a frame.  A smaller,  and  for  many 
purposes  a still  more  convenient  form,  is  being 
manufactured,  which  can  be  handled  by  one  man. 
With  a steam-pressure  of  75  lb.  to  the  inch,  it 
will  drill, [as  a maximum,  a 2^-in.  hole  to  a depth 
of  12  in.  per  minute  in  Aberdeen  granite,  but 
the  average  duty  is  estimated  at  from  6 in.  to 
9 in.  per  minute,  and  the  number  of  strokes  from 
500  to  1,000.  It  is  driven  by  steam,  but  com- 
pressed air  would  be  applied  for  tunnel-work. 
We  advise  such  of  our  readers  as  may  need  a 
rock-drill  to  make  a journey  to  the  Borough- 
road,  and  look  into  the  matter  for  themselves. 


METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

The  superintending  architect  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Vulliamy,  has  issued 
his  report  for  1871,  on  the  monthly  returns  of 
district  surveyors,  giving  a general  abstract  of 
the  returns  of  fees  for  the  year  1871,  along  with 
a list  showing  the  comparative  revenues  of  the 
several  districts  into  which  the  metropolis  is 
divided. 

The  total  of  the  gross  fees  received  for  the 
year  is  29,099/.  10s.  [6d.,  in  respect  of  18,948 
works,  of  which  above  two-thirds  were  done 
within  the  year.  The  gross  fees  received  in 
thirty-seven  districts  vary  from  60/.  to  490/.,  five 
being  under  200/.  each,  six  under  300/.,  fourteen 
under  400/.,  and  twelve  under  500/.  In  twenty- 
two  districts  the  incomes  vary  from  508/.  to 
1,221/.  The  expenses  of  district  offices  are 
7,459/.  3s.  7d.  The  fees  remaining  due  for  all 
arrears  are  29,139/.,  but  probably  mostly  of 
little  value.  The  sums  abated  or  lost  are 
2,262/.  19s.  lOd.  Compax-ed  with  the  results  of 
former  years  the  present  abstract  shows  still  a 
decrease. 

Works.  Fees  received. 

1862  15,707  £25,316  2 3 

1863  17,964  29,440  9 9 

1864  18,984  31,803  5 2 

1865  19,251  32,972  7 9 

1866  20,196  34,999  11  4 

1867  21,303  36,674  6 0 

1868  21,915  37,790  13  5 

1869  19,947  33,246  19  6 

1870  18,899  30,003  2 4 

1871  18,948  29,099  0 6 


A NEW  THEATRE  FOR  DARLINGTON. 

The  present  building  in  Northgate,  now  used 
as  a theatre,  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a new  one 
to  be  built  upon  its  site.  The  new  theatre  will 
be  much  larger  and  more  commodious.  The 
street  faqade, — not  so  extensive  as  at  first  pro- 
posed,— is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
adapted  to  modern  times,  and  the  front  is  broken 
up,  in  making  a feature  of  the  main  entrance, 
which  is  the  central  object,  and  the  superstruc- 
ture, by  recessing  the  other  portions  of  the  facade. 
The  doorway  is  arched,  finished  with  a hood- 
mould  stopped  on  the  foliated  capitals  of  the 
pilasters  : the  tympanum  of  the  arch  is  intended 
to  have  some  dramatic  scene  carved  in  either 
wood  or  stone.  The  second  story  is  formed  of 
an  arcade  of  windows,  with  circular  shafts  and 
foliated  capitals.  The  upper  portion  is  reserved 
for  three  niches.  The  whole  is  broken  up  with 
horizontal  strings,  and  finished  with  a cornice. 
The  principal  entrance  is  by  a corridor,  on  the 
left  of  which  is  a ticket-office,  so  planned  as  to 
supply  tickets  to  the  pit  and  gallery  occupants, 


and  the  occupants  of  the  dress  circle,  without:; 
coming  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  stair- 
case to  dress  circle  is  intended  to  be  of  stone,  at : 
the  top  of  which  is  a large  landing,  from  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  dress  circle  and  private 
boxes.  The  auditorium  at  this  level  is  46  ft. 
wide  and  48  ft.  deep.  The  stage  is  47  ft.  wide 
and  46  ft.  deep,  and  so  constructed  that  it  may 
be  removed  if  required,  and  be  used  for  acrobatic 
and  equestrian  performances.  Entrance  to  the 
pit  is  obtained  through  a door  in  the  passage 
on  the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  and  a wide 
staircase  leads  to  the  gallery.  Provision  has 
been  made  in  the  shape  of  lavatories,  &c.  The 
ceiling  is  flat,  with  a cornice  round,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  relieved  with  centre  flowers  and 
medallions,  the  latter  formed  for  carrying  off 
vitiated  and  heated  air.  Ventilation  shafts  in 
the  walls  with  air-grates  are  let  into  each  tier. 
On  the  top  of  the  roof  is  a large  louvre,  which 
supplements  the  other  ventilators.  The  lighting 
of  the  theatre  will  be  from  a fan-light.  The 
means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire  have  been  con- 
sidered. Besides  a broad  flight  of  steps  from 
[ the  gallery,  in  addition  to  the  admittance  en- 
trances, there  are  two  other  doors  opening  into  a 
spacious  yard,  which  may  be  thrown  open  on  an 
emergency.  The  doors  also  slide.  The  build- 
ing is  calculated  to  hold  1,300  persons  sitting. 
In  the  large  yard  at  the  back  there  is  room  for 
dressing-rooms,  &c.,  and  also  for  stabling  accom- 
modation for  circuses.  Mr.  W.  Hodgson  is  the 
architect. 


SALARIES  OF  ENGINEERS  TO 
MUNICIPAL  BOARDS. 

The  following  list  gives  the  amounts  of  salaries 
paid  to  some  of  the  principal  engineers  and 
surveyors  to  municipal  bodies  and  local  Boards 
of  Health : — 

Name  of  Amcmnt  of 

Towns.  Salaries  paid.  of  1861..  i 

Local  GovcrnmentBoard — 

Chief  Inspector  £1,000  — * 

Two  other  Inspectors  800  each  — 

Metropolitan  Board — 

Chief  Engineer  2,000  and  private  practice  — - 

Assistant  Surveyors  . 1,000  each — • 

Liverpool  ' 1,300  allowed  pupils  443,939 

Manchester  750  applying  for  1,300/.  357, 979 

Birmingham  600  

Sheffield 400  and  private  practice  18o,670 

Bristol  500  and  1201.  for  horse 

and  trap  151,093 

Wolverhampton 550  

Newcastle-ou-Tyno  ...  600  109,103 

Salford  350  102. 

Hull  250  and  private  practice  9/ ,668 

Oldham 300  94,3® 

Brighton  400  87.0OT 

Norwich 400  £4,8j 

Nottingham 400  '4,693 

Leicester  500  68.0B 

Birkenhead  500  - 51,6® 

Portsmouth  500  

Southampton  400  46, «■ 

Derby 330  and  private  practice  13,091 

Kxeter  300  and  private  practice  41,748 

Cheltenham 300  and  private  practice  39, fl® 

Wigan  300  and  private  practice  37,668 

Halifax  310  37, LB 

Huddersfield  350  and  private  practice  34,87* 


THE  ESCURIAL. 

As  briefly  stated  in  the  Builder,  last  week/ 
the  Escurial  was  struck  by  lightning  and  fired.' 
The  damage,  fortunately,  however,  was  localised-: 
It  spread  by  the  angle  of  the  Colegio  and  roof  of 
the  Library.  The  Seminary  tower  and  the! 
Lantern  tower  have  fallen. 

The  damage  done  will  cost  about  40,000/J 
to  repair,  and  this  King  Amadeus  offers 
himself  to  defray.  The  Library,  around  and 
above  which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  fire,  ifl 
of  world-wide  renown.  It  contained  fourteen  to 
fifteen  thousand  of  the  rarest  books  and  tha 
oldest  manuscripts.  These  were  all  saved,  as 
were  also  the  valuable  paintings  which  hung  on 
the  walls.  M 

The  Escurial  is  situated  about  thirty  miles, 
north-west  of  Madrid.  It  was  begun  in  15o7  by 
the  moody  monarch  Philip  II.,  whose  amatory 
advances  were  so  sternly  refused  by  our  om> 
virgin  Elizabeth,  and  was  erected  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  which  was. 
won,  by  the  force  of  Spanish  arms,  on  the  day 
dedicated  to  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  Papal  calendar.: 
Hence,  its  name,  “ El  Real  Sitiode  San  Lorenzo,, 
el  Real  de  Escorial.” 

The  first  architect  was  Juan  Baptista  Manegro/ 
of  Toledo,  and  upon  his  death,  in  1567,  the  work 
was  continued  by  Juan  Bustamante,  one  of  his: 
pupils.  . , 

The  building  is  whimsically  constructed  in  thei 
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)rm  of  a gridiron,  on  which  instrument  of 
Drture  the  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  is  said 
J have  been  broiled  alive.  Everything  in  the 
scurial  is  commemorative  of  his  martyrdom, 
he  gridiron  is  seen  upon  the  doors,  windows, 
[tars,  and  even  the  rituals  and  sacerdotal  habits 
isplay  it.  As  to  the  edifice  itself,  the  principal 
ont  faces  the  west,  and  behind  it  is  a mountain  : 
ie  opposite  side  looks  towards  Madrid,  and 
ikes  the  form  of  the  shortened  handle  of  the 
ridiron,  while  the  bars  are  represented  by  the 
iterior  intersecting  buildings,  and  the  four 
gs  are  portrayed  by  the  spires  of  four  little 
piare  towers,  which  arise  at  the  four  angles, 
he  western  front  shows  a fine  portal  formed  by 
rge  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  half  sunk  in 
ie  wall,  on  each  Bide  of  which  are  two  huge 
)orways.  The  whole  edifice  is  of  a species  of 
istard  granite,  called  berroquena,  and  the 
•ownish  hue  which  it  has  assumed  through  time 
Ids  to  rather  than  diminishes  the  natural 
verity  of  its  aspect.  The  quarry  whence  it 
as  dug  is  close  by,  and  its  vicinity  is  said  to 
ive  been  one  reason  for  the  choice  of  such  an 
convenient  and  unattractive  site.  The  same 
one  is  also  seen  in  the  little  village  of 
e same  name,  which  nestles  at  the  foot  of  the 
ain  building. 

The  central  structure,  around  which  all  the 
st  aggregate  of  buildings  spreads,  is  the 
agnificent  temple  built  on  the  model  of 
'.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of 
e parallelogram  which  forms  the  gridiron,  and 
in  the  shape  of  a Greek  cross,  with  a splendid 
me  330  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  and  lofty  towers 
the  ends.  All  the  wealth  of  Spain  was 
rished  on  this  church.  It  is  374  ft.  long  and 

0 ft.  broad  ; is  divided  into  seven  aisles,  paved 
th  black  marble  ; and  the  walls  arc  every - 
lere  covered  with  porphyry,  jasper,  and 
irbles  of  infinite  variety,  and  with  statue- 
rtraits  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  This  church 
:rns  one  side  of  the  central  court  of  the  build- 
I-  On  the  other  side  is  the  grand  central 
iric  and  Ionic  portal  which  opens  twice  for 
ery  Spanish  monarch,— first,  when  he  is 
[Tied  to  his  baptism ; last,  when  he  is  borne  to 

1 grave,  by  three  nobles  and  three  monks.  The 
f to  de  los  Reyes,  where  the  present  conflagra- 
>n  is  said  to  have  broken  out,  is  so  called 
cause  it  is  surrounded  by  six  statues,  17  ft. 
jh,  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  who  were  connected 
th  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  They  were  all 
t,  it  is  said,  from  one  solid  block,  and  enough 
11  remains  of  it  to  complete  the  dozen.  The 
urch  itself  contains  forty  chapels,  each  with 
altar.  The  ceiling  is  covered  with  the  frescoes 
Giordano,  forming  a pictorial  histoiy  of  Chris- 
nity  ; and  of  the  forty-two  pictures  which 
arn  the  sacristy,  each  one  is  said  to  be  a 
iflterpiece.  The  church  is  described  by  Ford 

'The  triumph  of  architecture.  It  takes  away  the 
mh  of  the  beholder,  from  its  majestic  simplicity.  All 
juiet,  solemn,  unadorned.  No  tinsel  statues  or  tawdry 
Inigs  mar  the  perfect  proportion  of  the  chast  e Christian 
iple.  I ho  religious  sentiment  pervades  the  whole  of 
Ten  "USe  °f  G°d  1 everythine  meau  or  trivial  is  for- 

The  royal  tomb  is  under  the  high  altar,  in 
ler  that  when  the  priest  raises  the  Host  he 
ly  do  so  exactly  above  the  dead.  Descending 
a flight  of  polished  marble  steps,  between 
11s  of  yellow  jasper,  we  come  on  an  octagonal 
imber,  36  ft.  wide  and  38  ft.  high.  In  the 
:ht  black  marble  sides  are  six-and-twenty 
ihes,  with  a black  marble  sarcophagus  in 
-h.  Of  these  sarcophagi  sixteen  are  full,  and 
J rest  await  their  occupants.  None  but  reign- 
> monarch s are  buried  here,  the  monarch  to 
3 right  of  the  altar  and  the  consort  to  the  left, 
id  Queen  Isabella  remained  on  the  throne 
3 would  have  been  laid,  at  her  death,  under 
r father,  and  her  husband  would  have  been 
iced  among  the  queens  on  the  other  side, 
her  royal  personages  are  buried  in  a chapel 
led  the  Pantheon  of  the  Infantas. 

The  great  library  is  above  the  front  of  the  hall 
led  the  Patio  de  los  Reyes.  It  is  an  arched 
>m,  194  ft.  long  by  some  32  ft.  wide  and  36  ft. 
;h.  The  books  had  their  edges,  not  their  backs 
nvn  on  the  shelves.  They  were  originally 
•anged  so,  and  the  arrangement  was  never 
ered  till  now. 

According  to  some  accounts  the  length  of  all 
j rooms  and  apartments  in  the  Escurial  is  above 
3 English  miles,  and  it  contains  14,000  doors 
I 11,000  windows.  These  statements  may  be 
iggerations.  The  fire  broke  out  at  half-past 
ven  on  Tuesday  night  (1st  inst.).  Only  a 
gle  effective  engine  was  at  first  brought  to 
ir  upon  it ; those  from  Madrid  not  arriving  till 


6 a.m.,  when  the  conflagration  was  already  much 
reduced.  The  people  of  the  village  made  such 
exertions  as  to  remove  some  14,600  books  within 
an  hour. 

The  Correspondence  believes  that  this  is 
the  fourth  time  that  the  Escurial  has  been  set 
on  fire  by  lightning.  Ford  does  not  mention  any 
such  occasions,  but  notes  with  surprise  that  an 
English  translation,  bearing  date  1671,  of  Santos’s 
‘‘Descripcion  del  Escorial,”  announced  on  its 
title-page  that  the  Escurial  had  lately  been  con- 
sumed by  fire.  As  it  is,  one  has  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  the  great  gridiron  has  been  saved 
from  the  fire,  in  which,  to  carry  out  its  sym- 
bolical idea,  it  ought  to  have  been  incombustible. 

A fine  painting  of  the  Escurial,  with  its  sur- 
roundings, by  Rubens,  will  be  remembered  by 
visitors  to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  Old 
Masters. 


THE  WOLVERHAMPTON  PILLAR. 

I should  like  to  see  the  pillar  for  myself; 
but  I think  the  engraving  in  the  Builder  is  quite 
enough  to  show  that  the  column  has  more  affinity 
to  Roman  than  to  Norman  work,  and  is,  as  you 
say,  Saxon.  As  for  the  term,  “ Danes’  Cross,” 
it  is  only  interesting  in  showing  that  the  column 
is  very  old ; and  that  people  gave  the  name  to 
cover  their  ignorance,  as  they  ascribe  everything 
they  deem  wonderful  to  the  Devil.  The  Danes 
left  a strong  impress  of  their  savage  nature  upon 
tho  land;  and  thus  with  Satan  they  divide 
the  glory  of  the  unknown,  the  desolate,  and  the 
remarkable.  The  field  at  Hartlip  in  which  the 
Roman  villa  stood  is  called  “ Danes’  Field.” 

C.  Roach  Smith. 


CASERTA  MARBLES. 

We  have  been  interested  by  some  specimens, 
now  in  Fenchurch-street,  of  marbles  quarried  in 
the  Apennines,  not  far  from  Naples.  Those 
quarries  were  opened  by  Vanvitelli  in  the  last 
century,  and  were  used  exclusively  for  the  royal 
palaces  of  Caserta  and  Naples,  the  noble  halls 
and  staircases  of  which  will  be  remembered  by 
many  of  our  readers.  The  great  cost  of  trans- 
port prevented  these  marbles  coming  into  general 
use,  but  it  seems  they  can  now  be  obtained  at  no 
greater  cost  than  ordinary  fancy  marbles,  many 
of  which  they  far  surpass  in  beauty.  The  rich 
agathe,  the  large  mottled  jasper,  the  rose  and 
grey  drifts  are  certainly  beautiful,  and  should  bo 
made  use  of. 


THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND  ALEXANDRA 
PARK. 

The  newspapers  announce  that  the  skilled 
workmen,  who  are  anxious  that  the  working 
classes  should  possess  the  palace,  with  the  unen- 
tailed park  of  500  acres,  have  presented  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  a unique  work  of  fine  art,  executed 
by  one  of  their  number.  It  will  bear  an  inscrip- 
tion expressive  of  their  appreciation  of  the  Lord 
Mayor’ b efforts  to  acquire  and  save  the  estate 
for  their  benefit.  Surely  it  would  be  wise  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  wait  till  he  had  really  done 
something  towards  effecting  the  object.  At 
present,  the  whole  scheme  continues  to  be  of 
the  most  unbusiness-like  description. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  see  the  Park  and 
Palace  secured  as  a public  recreation-place,  but 
we  are  unable  to  persuade  ourselves  that  this  is 
at  all  likely  to  result  from  the  present  proposals. 


MADELEY  CHURCH. 

The  parish  church  at  Madeley,  near  New- 
castle-under- Lyne,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  and,  from  an  archaeological  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  most  interesting  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  North  Staffordshire,  has  been  re- 
opened by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  after  having 
undergone  a renovation  and  having  a new  chancel 
built.  The  work  has  been  done  at  a cost  of 
about  5,0001.  The  new  chancel  has  been  built 
at  the  expense  of  Lord  Crewe,  who,  in  fact,  has 
defrayed  the  entire  cost  of  the  alterations,  with 
the  exception  of  about  5001.  contributed  by 
parishioners  and  friends. 

The  chancel  is  about  35  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide ; 
the  body  of  the  church  about  60  ft.  by  50  ft., 
and  it  measures  about  72  ft.  across  the  transepts. 
The  church  affords  accommodation  for  about  400. 
The  works  now  about  complete  principally  con- 
sist of  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel,  the  erection : 


of  an  organ-chamber,  the  obliteration  of  many 
coats  of  whitewash  from  the  walls,  piers,  and 
arches ; tho  destruction  of  flat  plaster  ceilings, 
western  gallery,  and  high  and  square  pews  in 
the  church  and  chancel ; the  total  renovation  of 
the  floors,  glass  of  windows,  lead  roof  coverings 
to  north  and  south  aisles;  and  a complete  re- 
fitting of  the  interior. 

The  whole  of  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt  in 
fourteenth-century  character.  The  walls  are  of 
coursed  stone  inside  and  outside.  On  the  north 
side  are  two  arches  between  the  organ-chamber 
and  the  vestry ; on  the  south  a priests’  door  and 
windows,— one  of  two  lights  and  the  other  of 
three.  The  east  end  lias  a five-light  window, 
and  the  old  chancel  arch  remains  at  the  west 
end.  The  roof  is  entirely  of  oak,  and  has  six 
bays  with  arched  ribs,  moulded  timbers,  open 
rafters,  and  plain  boarded  ceiling  between 
rafters.  The  floor  to  stalls  is  of  wood,  all  the 
other  part  being  of  tiles.  There  are  five  steps 
of  stone  from  nave  to ’altar.  The  eastern  bay  of 
the  roof  is  decorated  in  gold  and  colour;  the 
other  bays  are  of  simpler  character,  the  oak  in 
all  cases  forming  the  groundwork  for  decoration. 
The  tiles  of  tho  floor  are  of  varied  patterns, 
mostly  enriched  by  indented  outlines,  and  some 
encaustic  taken  from  old  tiles  found  in  the 
church  during  the  restoration.  The  stained 
glass  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  east 
window  represents  in  the  main  lights  the  follow- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord : in  the  centre, 
the  crucifixion ; to  the  north,  the  bearing  of  the 
cross,  the  agony  in  tho  garden;  to  the  south, 
the  entombment  and  the  resurrection.  The 
tracery  above  contains  emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  eastern  window  in  the  south 
wall  has  the  adoration  of  tho  Magi  ; the  western, 
the  Last  Supper.  The  sanctuary  is  fitted  with 
sedilia,  credence,  altar  of  oak,  reredos,  altar-rail, 
bishop’s  chair,  and  two)  seven-light  standards. 
Tho  super-altar  is  of  polished  Derbyshire  marble. 
The  centre  of  the  reredos  has  a red  marble  back, 
and  on  it  a white  statuary  marble  cross  under  an 
arched  recess,  the  spandrels  of  which  bear  the 
monograms  Alpha  and  Omega.  The  two  side 
compartments  contain  medallions  with  inlaid 
fleur-de-lis.  The  principal  members  are  of 
alabaster  found  in  the  church,  the  plainer  sur- 
faces being  of  Hoptawood  stone.  The  arch 
mouldings,  cornice,  and  impost  are  carved  with 
the  vine,  wheat,  and  lily.  On  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  chancel  are  stalls  for  the 
clergy  and  choir,  all  of  oak,  slightly  carved  on 
the  ends  and  fronts.  There  are  standards  for 
lighting  at  each  end  of  the  stalls.  The  present 
organ  is  a temporary  one,  a strike  in  the  organ- 
building trade  having  delayed  the  erection  of  the 
permanent  organ. 

In  the  body  of  the  church  the  ancient  stone- 
work in  the  walls,  piers,  arches,  and  window 
dressings  has  been  completely  restored,  the 
clearstory  windows  being  entirely  new.  The 
variety  of  tint  in  the  natural  stone,  the  differ- 
ence of  workmanship  of  the  several  styles,  and 
the  multifarious  plan  give  interest  to  the  simple 
architecture  of  the  interior.  The  timbers  of  the 
nave  roof,  as  put  in  about  100  years  ago,  although 
very  simple,  are  of  oak  and  of  large  dimensions. 
They  have  been  thrown  open  to  view,  and  slightly 
decorated  in  colour.  The  roof  timbers  of  the 
south  aisle  remain  unaltered  beyond  necessary 
repairs.  Those  to  the  north  aisle  are  old,  but 
have  been  raised  from  a flat  to  a slight  pitch. 
The  trusses  in  the  transepts  have  been  thrown 
open  and  the  rafters  boarded  beneath ; the  whole 
slightly  decorated  in  colour.  The  windows 
generally  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass,  in 
patterns  and  tints  of  varied  design,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne.  One  two. 
light  window  on  the  north  side  is  of  stained  glass 
by  Hardman ; it  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Martin, 
in  memory  of  his  father,  and  represents  the 
sower  of  good  seed  and  of  evil  seed.  The  three- 
light  west  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  also  of 
stained  glass,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Daltry, 
the  vicar,  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  and  is 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Morris  & Co.,  representing 
Noah,  typical  of  the  old  church ; St.  Peter,  of 
the  new  church;  St.  Philip,  the  work  of  the 
church ; and  the  crucifixion  as  its  crowning  act. 
The  floors  under  the  benches  are  of  wood,  the 
passages  of  plain  tiles,  vai-ied  by  sundry  ancient 
brasses,  coffin-lids,  and  monumental  slabs  of 
stone  and  alabaster  found  in  the  old  walls  and 
floor.  The  fittings  consist  of  brass  lectern  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  & Co. ; oak  pulpit,  Litany-desk, 
and  benches ; and  stone  font.  The  pulpit  is 
hexagonal,  of  early  seventeenth-century  work, 
richly  treated.  The  panels  have  been  decorated 
in  gold  and  colour,  having  in  them  the  emblems 
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of  the  four  Evangelists,  representations  of  the 
five  wounds,  instruments  of  the  passion  of  our 
Lord,  &c.  The  pulpit  has  been  illuminated  at 
the  cost  of  the  architect.  The  benches  made  a 
few  years  ago  have  been  refixed,  the  remainder 
being  designed  from  ancient  examples  found  under 
the  modern  pewing.  The  belfry  floor,  formerly 
hidden  by  the  organ,  is  now  disclosed,  and 
is  thrown  open  to  the  church,  whence  the  ringers 
are  visible  while  at  their  work.  The  quaint 
balustrade  of  this  loft  bears  date  1634.  The 
provision  for  lighting  is  by  candle  standards  of 
wrought  iron.  The  several  doors  are  screened 
by  hangings.  The  heating  is  by  hot  water. 

In  the  exterior  of  the  building  every  ancient 
stone  and  other  material  that  could  be  preserved 
has  been  left  in  its  place.  The  new  works  are 
the  chancel,  organ-chamber,  parapets  to  aisles, 
clearstory,  and  tower,  lead  on  roof  of  aisles  to 
the  east  chapel,  and  north  porch. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  Charles  Lynam,  of  Stoke, 
under  whose  superintendence  the  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  completed.  The  contractor  for 
the  general  works  was  Mr.  John  Stringer,  of 
Sandbach;  the  decorations  have  been  done  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne;  the  iron  and 
other  metal  works  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co. ; 
the  general  carving  by  Mr.  O'Shee,  of  Man- 
chester. The  reredos  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Daniel,  of  Hanley. 

The  churchyard  has  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  the  lowering  of  the  ground  and 
tombstones  and  by  the  erection  of  new  boundary 
walls.  


THE  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  publicly 
opened  a drinking-fountain  at  Bow,  as  a memo- 
rial of  the  successful  opposition  to  the  proposed 
match  tax  of  1871,  and  in  honour  of  the  firm  of 
Bryant  & May,  who  were  mainly  instrumental 
in  averting  what  was  considered  a serious  injury 
to  many  thousands  of  the  very  poorest  class  of 
workpeople  in  the  metropolis.  The  site  fronts 
the  North  London  Railway  Station.  The  foun- 
tain  was  designed  by  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  and 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Seale.  It  has  been  made 
over  to  the  Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountain 
Association,  who  have  undertaken  its  care,  and 
will  supply  it  with  water.  It  is  handsome  and 
appropriate. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Norwich  town 
council,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  Freestone, 
offering  to  give  half  a dozen  drinking-fountains 
to  the  city.  The  letter  stated  that  he  had  seen 
in  Scotland  some  very  simple  drinking-fountains, 
and  feeling  that  they  would  be  appreciated  in 
Norwich  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  be  of  great 
service  to  the  working  classes,  and  might  be  used 
for  horses  and  other  stock  to  drink  at,  he  en- 
closed a drawing  of  one  of  them,  and  if  the  City 
would  allow  him  to  put  up  half  a dozen,  he 
would  be  happy  to  make  a present  of  the  foun- 
tains and  fittings,  so  that  the  City  would  only 
have  to  supply  the  water.  Mr.  Freestone  pro- 
posed the  following  places  as  sites  for  the  foun- 
tains : — Stump  Cross,  St.  Giles’s  (near  the 
branch  road  to  Bethel-street),  St.  Stephen’s- 
plain,  near  Timberhill  church,  Trowse  end  of 
King-street,  and  Foundry-road  (near  the  trian- 
gular  plantation). — The  letter  was  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Youngs  remarking 
that  to  Mr.  Freestone’s  liberality  many  were  in- 
debted for  the  comfort  of  the  iron  seats  upon 
the  Castle-hill.  The  thanks  of  the  council  were 
unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Freestone. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Watford  School  of  Science  and  Art. — Lord 
Ebury  distributed  the  prizes  gained  by  the  pupils 
at  the  Science  and  Art  Class  at  Watford.  After 
referring  to  the  origin  of  the  classes  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a school  of  design  in  Spitalfields, 
his  lordship  said  he  was  told  that  all  the  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  town 
were  students  in  the  Science  and  Art  classes. 
They  would  carry,  no  doubt,  the  knowledge  they 
there  obtained  to  the  elementary  schools,  and 
thus  the  standard  of  education  would  be  raised 
by  the  exertions  which  had  been  made  in  the 
successful  establishment  of  these  Schools  of  Art 
and  Science. 

Bradford  AH  Society's  Exhibition. — The  third 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Bradford  Art  Society 
has  been  opened  in  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  in 
Salem-street,  Manor-row,  Bradford,  and  the 
collection  of  pictures  and  drawings — about  150 
in  number — constitute  an  interesting  and  credit. 


able  exhibition  of  the  original  productions  of 
local  artists,  professional  and  amateur. 

Proposed  School  of  Art  at  Stafford. — This  town 
has  been  visited  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  a Certificated 
Master  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
in  London,  who  has  had  interviews  with  some  of 
the  most  influential  inhabitants  with  the  view  of 
establishing  a School  of  Art  in  the  town.  An 
important  county  town  like  Stafford  should  not 
have  so  long  been  without  such  an  institution. 
The  local  Advertiser  states  that  most  of  the 
gentlemen  upon  whom  Mr.  Chittenden  called 
expressed  themselves  as  being  fully  aware  of 
the  benefit  that  would  accrue  from  his  proposal, 
but  doubted  its  success,  as  there  was  no  par- 
ticular  branch  of  business  fn  the  town  requiring 
art  instruction.  But  this  would  appear  to  be  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  object  and  effect  of 
Schools  of  Art,  as  with  few  exceptions  they  are 
supported  by  artizans  of  every  description 
engineers,  carpenters,  joiners,  paperhangers, 
decorators,  &c.,  and  by  any  person  from  twelve 
years  of  age  to  thirty  who  wishes  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  improving  the  leisure 
time  he  has  at  his  disposal.  Mr.  Chittenden 
instanced  to  our  authority  the  fact  that  at  Wol- 
verhampton School  of  Art,  where  he  was  head- 
master for  five  years,  the  japanners,  for  whose 
benefit  the  school  was  originally  intended,  never 
attended  it  in  any  number;  but  that  the  pupils 
consist  of  every  description  of  mechanic  and 
tradesmen’s  assistants  in  the  evening  class,  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants in  the  town  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
As  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  now 
make  drawing  so  conspicuous  a feature  in  the 
curriculum  of  school  education,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Stafford  will  no  longer  be  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  so  refining  and  useful  an 
attainment. 

Wedgiunod  Institute  Schools  of  Science  and  Art. 
The  annual  public  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
Schools  of  Science  and  Art  connected  with  the 
Wedgwood  Institute,  Burslem,  has  been  held  in 
the  town-hall.  There  was  a large  attendance. 
Sir  Edward  Manningliam  Buller,  bart.,  M.P., 
presided.  The  report  of  the  committee  stated 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  the  progress 
and  prospects  of  the  school  as  eminently  en- 
couraging. Mr.  Theaker,  the  head-master,  in  his 
report,  said  that,  while  there  was  room  for 
further  improvement,  he  was  enabled  to  say  the 
studies  had  been  of  a steady,  progressive  cha- 
racter, as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  works 
sent  up  to  London  for  examination,  and  the 
increased  value  of  the  awards. 


SLATE  versus  LEAD  AS  A ROOF 
COVERING. 

WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — In  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent, 
“N.,”  on  Worcester  Cathedral,  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Builder , he  seems  to  take  exception 
to  the  restoration  of  this  cathedral  being  con- 
sidered complete  while  the  .roofs  remain  covered 
with  slate  instead  of  lead,  the  original  covering  ; 
and  thinks  that  the  “ replacing  of  the  metal 
covering  ” is  being  delayed  simply  from  a lack 
of  the  necessary  funds. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  the  supe- 
riority of  lead,  as  a roof  covering,  insisted  upon, 
so  soon  after  the  recent  disaster  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral  has  shown  that  its  use  may  be 
attended  with  much  danger. 

Experience  teaches  that  stone-slate  or  slate 
practically  answers  all  the  purposes  of  lead,  as 
an  entire  covering  for  roofs,  without  many  of  its 
disadvantages;  while  their  capacity  for  archi- 
tectural treatment  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  their 
metallic  rival. 

Roofs  covered  with  these  materials,  need  not 
necessarily  be  “ mean  ” in  appearance  : their 
first  cost  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  lead, 
and  they  need  but  little  attention  and  reparation 
afterwards. 

Lead,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  only  very  costly, 
but  is  always  a source  of  trouble  and  expense  in 
reparation,  and  very  liable  to  suffer  from  defec- 
tive laying.  Being  fusible  at  a low  temperature, 
it  facilitates  the  action  of  a fire  when  it  has  once 
broken  out  in  a building.  Many  other  obvious 
disadvantages  combine  to  make  it  an  undesirable 
covering ; and  by  many  of  our  leading  archi- 
tects, its  use  is  now  judiciously  restricted  to 
flats,  gutters,  and  the  like,  it  being  superseded 
by  slate  and  other  materials  as  an  entire 
covering. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  perhaps,  to  remind 
your  correspondent,  that  “ literal  copyism  ” is 


not  “intelligent  restoration.”  Let  us,  therefore, 
hope  that  his  suggestion  will  fail  to  impress  the 
authorities  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  that  they  j 
will  refuse  to  recognise  in  it  a justification  of  an 
extravagant  and  unwise  expenditure.  J.  S.  . 


MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  IN  GERMANY.' 

Boeddeken  Manor  House. 

The  Manor  House  of  Boeddeken,  about  three 
miles  from  Paderbom,  iu  Westphalia,  the  seat  of 
Herr  George  von  Mallinkrodt,  was,  until  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  a convent  of  > 
Canons  Regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  : 
The  history  of  this  religious  house  dates  from 
the  year  836,  when  it  was  founded  by  St.  Mein-i 
olphus,  archdeacon  of  Paderbom,  as  a convent-i 
for  nuns.  In  1409  it  was  refounded,  and  given 
to  the  Canons  Regular.  In  1803  the  monastery 
was  secularised,  and  a few  years  afterwards  thm 
ancient  church  was  destroyed, — a work  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  owing  to  the  great  solidity 
of  its  construction.  Nothing,  however,  was  leffcl 
of  it  but  the  base  of  the  old  Romanesque  tower, 
and  the  walls  of  the  chancel,  which  latter  date, 
from  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.; 
The  present  possessor  of  the  building,  Hern 
George  von  Mallinkrodt,  the  brother  of  Prince 
Bismark’s  most  talented  and  courageous  oppo-i 
nont  in  the  German  Reichstag,  is  restoring  the 
chancel  and  tower  before  mentioned  as  a domestic 
chapel.  The  drawings  we  reproduce,  and  which, 
we  should  mention,  are  facsimiles,  of  the  archi-i 
tect’s  working  drawings,  represent  the  additions 
now  being  carried  out  in  connexion  with  the 
partial  rebuilding  of  one  of  the  wings  of  whab 
was  originally  a portion  of  the  monastic  build- 
ings. This  wing  contains  the  drawing-room, 
principal  staircase,  and  reception-rooms  of  the 
mansion ; and  our  drawings  represent  especially 
the  bow  window  of  the  drawing-room,  front  and 
side ; and  the  folding-doors  of  the  same  apart- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  timber- work  is  executed 
in  the  finest  oak,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the! 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  mosaic 
patterns.  Considerable  use  will  also  be  made  oi 
colour  and  gilding.  This  same  wing  also  com 
tains  the  grand  staircase,  which  is  now  com-i 
pleted,  and  is  a very  noble  work.  The  stairs 
are  composed  of  solid  logs  of  oak  supported  upot 
columns  of  the  same  material,  which,  being 
carried  up  to  the  ceiling,  support  the  timbers  ol 
the  roof.  The  whole  is  richly  carved  and 
moulded,  and  decorated  with  gilding  and 
colour.  The  architect  of  these  works  is  Mr 
Guldenpfennig,  of  Paderbom,  whose  works  have 
been  frequently  mentioned  in  this  journal. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings  which  W6 
publish  that  the  whole  is  being  carried  out  it 
an  elaborate  style,  and  the  designs  show  the 
originality  and  skill  possessed  by  the  architect 
We  would  draw  our  readers’  attention  specially 
to  two  points  in  these  designs  which  show  how 
well  a good  architect  can  get  over  a difficulty 
The  first  is  the  way  in  which  the  bow-window  if 
corbelled  out,  and  the  second  is  the  way  ii 
which  the  space  between  the  folding-doors  ant 
the  ceiling  is  filled  up.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  these  folding-doors  are  not  like  our  Englisl 
ones,  intended  to  be  kept  open,  but  are  like  tht 
French  doors,  which  arc  always  kept  shut,  ant 
their  purpose  is  to  provide  a large  and  importan; 
means  of  ingress  or  egress  when  receptions,  &c.( 
are  given,  or  by  opening  only  one  valve,  to  givi 
sufficient  room  for  one  person  to  pass,  when  j: 
large  aperture  is  not  requisite.  We  think  tha: 
this  kind  of  doorway  might  be  advantageoud}j 
introduced  more  often  into  this  country  than  it  id 
as  it  has  many  advantages  over  the  ordinal?! 
room-door  in  use  here.  The  whole  opening  in 
some  5 ft.  wide ; but  by  this  arrangement  onl; 
2 ft.  6 in.  need  be  open  at  one  time,  and  whet 
the  whole  space  is  open  the  doors,  of  course,  oijh 
project  into  the  room  2 ft.  6 in. 

Great  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  quaini 
German  and  Latin  inscriptions  in  various  part 
of  this  building  : thus,  over  the  folding-doors  i‘ 
the  following  legend : — 

“ Herscht  lieut  der  Teufel  auch  auf  Erden^ 
Morgen  wird  Oott  meister  merden.  A-D.  1871-1 
“ If  the  devil  rules  on  earth  to-day  : God  will  b 
master  to-morrow.  A.D.  1871.” 

Over  the  chief  door  of  the  dining-room  is  tb 
following  inscription  : — 

“ Quidcumque  agas  prudenter  ages  et  respic 
finem.”  - 

“ Whatever  you  do,  do  it  prudently,  and  loo 
to  the  end  : an  excellent  piece  of  advice  befor 

partaking  of  a German  dinner,  which  ofte; 
consists  of  eight  or  ten  courses. 


Oct.  12,  1872.] 
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ARTIFICIAL  STONE  FOR  HYDRAULIC 
WORK. 

In  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  F.  Ransome  at  the 
recent  Brighton  Congress,  on  “ Some  Recent  Im- 
provements in  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial 
Stone,”  the  reader,  after  describing  his  new  pro- 
cess, by  means  of  which  the  field  has  been  widely 
extended  for  the  application  of  the  stone  pro- 
duced, and  which,  for  convenience,  as  distin- 
guishing it  from  all  others,  has  been  termed 
“ Apcenite,”  said, — It  is  now  no  difficult  task  to 
produce  blocks  of  this  material  of  any  form  and 
of  any  size,  the  only  limit  being  the  means  avail- 
able for  handling  them  upon  the  spot  where  they 
are  employed.  Moreover,  the  materials  which 
form  the  bulk  of  apcenite  are,  as  a rule,  gene- 
rally to  be  found  in  abundance  where  hydraulic 
or  other  important  works  are  being  carried  on, 
and  for  which  purposes  the  new  stone  is 
eminently  suited. 

The  want  of  such  a material  for  such  a pur- 
pose has  long  been  felt,  although  that  want, 
until  recently,  has  only  been  partially  supplied. 
In  1870,  Mr.  J.  W.  Butler  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained a patent  for  improvements  in  the  applica- 
tion of  concrete  to  structures  and  foundations, 
also  to  cofferdams  and  similar  constructions. 
Mr.  Butler’s  obvious  desire  was,  in  the  first  place 
to  provide  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for 
stone  for  hydraulic  operations,  and  in  the  second, 
to  render  unnecessary  the  construction  of  false 
works,  &c.,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  expense  con- 
nected with  the  employment  of  iron  cylinders, 
hitherto  so  extensively  used.  The  idea  was 
certainly  an  excellent  one,  but  its  realisation 
appeared  to  Mr.  Butler  very  remote,  until  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  material  then  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  “ apoenite  ” would 
answer  the  purposes  of  his  proposed  methods  of 
construction.  He  accordingly  communicated 
with  the  author  upon  the  subject ; and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  engineer  a set  of  hollow  cylinders, 
8 ft.  in  diameter  and  9 in.  thick,  were  made  to 
form  part  of  a retaining  wall  to  protect  the  fore- 
shore of  the  Thames  at  Hermitage  Wharf,  where 
they  were  accordingly  sunk,  and  the  result  was 
Satisfactory. 

The  arrangement  proposed  for  economically 
carrying  out  this  class  of  work  is  as  follows  : — A 
timber  staging  is  erected,  upon  which  the  mate- 
rials may  be  mixed  and  moulded,  the  moulds 
consisting  of  an  inner  and  outer  framing,  the 
space  between  the  two  forming  the  mould  for 
each  ring  of  a cylinder  or  hollow  block,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  courses  are  joined  by  means 
of  a cement  formed  of  similar  materials  to  that 
of  which  the  rings  or  blocks  are  composed.  These 
are  lifted  from  the  staging  on  which  they  have 
been  made,  and  lowered  into  position  by  an  over- 
head traveller  or  crane,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient. The  lowest  course  is  chamfered,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram,  and  when  necessary  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  may  be  shod  with  iron. 
The  operation  of  sinking  is  carried  out  generally 
in  a precisely  similar  manner  to  that  adopted 
with  iron  cylinders.  The  horizontal  joints  are 
made  with  alternate  projections  and  depressions, 
and  the  several  courses  are  connected  vertically 
by  dowel  piles,  which  also  serve  as  guides  in 
sinking  the  work. 

The  application  of  this  principle  is  capable  of 
modification  to  suit  almost  every  variety  of  con- 
struction, and  it  would  be  found  especially 
applicable  in  structures  requiring  heavy  founda- 
tions, particularly  where  the  ground  is  uncertain. 

For  forming  a face-wall  in  building  quays  or 
docks,  instead  of  cylinders,  rectangular  hollow 
blocks  or  caissons  may  be  used.  By  employing 
hollow  blocks  of  hexagonal  form,  no  interstices 
are  left,  a thin  layer  of  the  cementing  material 
rendering  the  structure  practically  homogeneous. 
Cylinders  constructed  upon  this  principle  are 
also  adapted  for  deep  wells,  apertures  being 
formed  in  the  sides  for  the  admission  of  water. 

Turning  to  works  of  greater  magnitude,  it  will 
be  seen  that  apoenite  forms  a suitable  substance 
for  the  construction  of  bridges,  sea-walls,  piers, 
and  similar  undertakings.  The  structure  could 
be  carried  up  to  the  underside  of  bridge  girders, 
or  built  with  ordinary  masonry  above  high-water 
level.  For  sea-walls  or  piers,  the  arrangement 
given  in  the  previous  paragraph  could  be  adopted. 
Here  two  rows  of  caissons  are  employed,  separated 
from  each  other  longitudinally,  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  in  with  dry  rubble  hearting, 
and  the  blocks  themselves  with  a similar  material, 
or,  if  necessary,  with  concrete. 

In  the  case  of  an  embankment  for  a reservoir, 
the  heart  of  the  bank,  which  is  usually  made 
with  a puddle  wall,  is  proposed  to  be  substituted 


by  two  rows  of  cylinders,  the  contained  spaces 
being  filled  in  with  puddle,  and  the  cylinders 
themselves  with  material  similar  to  that  of  which 
the  bank  is  made.  In  sinking  the  cylinders, 
they  would  be  carried  some  distance  below  the 
natural  surface,  so  as  to  obviate  any  chance  of 
leakage  below.  Should  a leak  occur  above,  it 
could  be  only  to  a very  small  extent,  as  it  would 
be  prevented  from  extending  by  the  proposed 
structural  arrangement.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
plan  could,  without  much  difficulty,  be  applied 
to  embankments  already  constructed  where 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  settle- 
ment had  occurred.  By  sinking  the  cylinders 
from  the  top  through  the  puddle-bank,  but  with- 
out removing  any  of  the  slope  on  either  side, 
they  would  be  carried  down  to  sound  ground, 
rendering  the  embankment  safe,  and  removing 
all  fear  of  danger  in  the  future. 

It  would  not  bo  difficult  to  multiply  the 
instances  in  which  this  material  can  be  practi- 
cally applied ; but  sufficient  has  been  said  on 
this  point.  An  artificial  stone,  combining  the 
advantages  of  apcenite, — one,  moreover,  which 
can  be  so  readily  moulded  into  any  form  and  size 
with  but  small  expense  and  little  or  no  delay, — is 
necessarily  applicable  to  a great  variety  of  uses. 
The  author  will  therefore  only  briefly  remark 
upon  its  applicability  for  ornamental  and  deco- 
rative purposes. 

Besides  possessing  the  several  properties  which 
have  been  described,  the  apcenite,  when  pre- 
pared with  suitable  materials,  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  most  delicate  impressions,  and,  by 
the  incorporation  of  various  metallic  oxides,  any 
variety  of  colour  can  be  imparted  to  it. 

By  the  use  of  the  native  red  oxide  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  other  mineral  substances, 
artificial  marble  and  granite  of  almost  every 
description  can  be  produced.  These  artificial 
stones,  like  their  originals,  are  capable  of  taking 
an  excellent  polish,  are  extremely  hard,  and 
can  be  readily  moulded  into  the  most  elaborate 
forms  at  a very  small  cost. 


A LARGE  CHIMNEY. 

On  reading  a paragraph  in  the  Builder,  a fort- 
night ago,  under  the  above  heading,  I was 
astounded  to  find  the  statement  that  the  shaft, 
containing  over  1,000,000  bricks,  620  tons  of 
stone,  &c.,  cost  but  a little  over  2,0001.  As  I 
have  j ust  prepared  an  estimate  for  a somewhat 
similar  one  (but  circular),  I cannot  but  think 
there  is  a mistake  as  to  cost  of  “ a large 
chimney,”  and  write  to  ask  you  to  insert  this 
letter  in  your  paper  in  the  hope  that  the  builder 
may  read  it,  and  take  the  trouble  to  set  the 
matter  straight,  or  it  may  tend  to  mislead  as  to 
the  real  cost  of  high  shafts.  T.  L. 

*##  The  Cannali’s  Quay  Chemical  Company, 
for  whom  the  chimney  was  erected,  inform  us, 
on  inquiry,  that  the  cost  was  but  a little  over  the 
sum  named,  2,0001. 


A LESSON  FOR  ARTIZANS. 

At  a time  like  the  present  when  there  is  a 
general  movement  on  the  part  of  artizans 
throughout  the  country  to  raise  the  prices  of 
manufactured  commodities  or  of  emigrating  to 
other  places  where  wages  are  much  higher  than 
at  home,  the  following  facts,  which  are  well 
authenticated,  concerning  the  printing  trade  in 
the  United  States,  whither  many  of  our  printers 
are  now  proceeding,  may  be  usefully  digested, 
not  only  by  the  class  concerned,  but  by  persons 
engaged  in  all  other  businesses.  The  employing 
book-printers  of  New  York  are  all  complaining 
of  the  want  of  remunerative  work,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  office  in  the  city  that  has  not  material 
enough  to  do  thrice  the  work  that  is  done ; the 
types  and  men  are  idle  half  the  time.  A reduc- 
tion of  wages  has  been  partially  acted  on,  but  it 
is  not  enough  to  meet  the  views  of  publishers. 
They  get  the  work  done  in  interior  and  eastern 
cities  and  villages.  But  this  competition  is  not 
so  menacing  as  that  of  Europe.  When  the  price 
of  labour  began  to  rise  in  the  United  States, 
buyers  went  abroad  to  seek  advantages  they 
could  not  get  at  home.  They  found  that  in 
England  labour  could  be  had  at  half  the 
American  rate ; in  Holland  and  Germany  at 
nearly  a third  of  the  prices.  The  result  was  a 
transfer  to  foreign  printers  of  a large  proportion 
of  the  work.  It  now  pays  an  American  printer 
to  have  his  books  made  in  England,  and  one  of 
the  largest  houses  is  negotiating  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a printing-office  in  London.  Several 


others  are  making  preparations.  The  offices 
which  have  initiated  this  experiment  of  foreign 
manufacture  deliberately  decide  to  let  a portion 
of  their  capital  invested  in  printing  machinery 
lie  idle  and  to  have  their  work  done  in  offices 
abroad ; and  elect  that  it  is  the  lesser  evil  to 
submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  dependence  on  a 
manufactory  three  thousand  miles  distant.  Even 
what  is  called  “ job  ” printing  is  not  secure,  and 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  are  now  can- 
vassed by  agents  of  foreign  printers,  chiefly 
French  and  English.  One  printing  establish- 
ment in  London  has  thirty  machines  in  constant 
employment  on  American  orders,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  are  in  America  the  skill,  the  men,  and 
the  materials  lying  idle  that  would  do  the  work. 
At  the  present  prices,  however,  they  cannot  be 
used.  A large  type-founding  establishment  in 
Edinburgh  has  just  been  bought  by  an  American 
firm,  and  types  can  be  manufactured  there  and 
sent  over  to  the  States  with  a saving  of  at  least 
30  per  cent,  on  the  home  prices.  These  facts 
supply  an  admirable  illustration  of  some  of  Mr. 
Lowe’s  remarks  the  other  day  at  Glasgow. 


STEPNEY  JEWISH  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  curiously  arranged.  The 
approach  is  through  a long,  narrow  playground 
and  under  an  archway  w'hich  has  been  formed 
beneath  the  upper  part  of  an  old  house.  By 
this  contrivance,  the  accommodation  contained  in 
the  seven  rooms  forming  the  upper  part  of  the 
old  house  is  retained  as  a master’s  residence, 
and  a covered  playground  is  formed  where  the 
ground-floor  of  the  old  house  formerly  stood. 
The  new  school  building  in  the  rear  consists  of  a 
two-story  building,  each  story  13  ft.  clear  in 
height.  On  the  ground-floor  is  a girls’  school, 
31  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  wide ; and  an  infants’ 
school,  23  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  wide  ; and,  on  the 
first  floor,  a boys’  school,  58  ft.  long  and  21  ft. 
wide.  Attached  to  each  floor  are  ranges  of 
Macfarlane’s  sanitary  latrines  and  lavatories, 
and  the  lobbies  are  fitted  with  the  usual  cloak- 
pegs.  The  buildings  are  so  placed  on  the  ground 
as  to  form  a separate  playground  for  girls  and 
infants  out  of  one  portion  of  the  site.  The 
school  buildings  are  lighted  on  three  sides  by 
ordinary  lifting  sashes,  and  the  wanning  and 
ventilation  are  effected  on  Boyd’s  principle,  by 
open  grates  placed  in  the  usual  fireplace  open- 
ings, but  with  fresh-air  external  inlet  gratings  at 
back  of  stove,  where  the  air,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  stove,  is  warmed,  and,  rising,  passes 
through  an  internal  inlet  grating  along  the  top 
of  the  stove  into  the  schoolrooms.  The  vitiated 
air  is  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  rooms  up  air-flues 
built  in  the  brickwork  close  alongside  the  smoke- 
flues  of  the  fireplaces,  and  separated  from  them 
by  a thin  iron  flue  division,  which,  becoming 
heated  by  contact  with  the  smoke,  causes  an 
upward  current  in  the  air-flue  of  which  it  forms 
one  side. 

The  new  building  will  accommodate  280 
children  in  all,  and  allowing  2001.  out  of  the 
total  amount  of  builder’s  contract  for  the  work 
in  altering  the  old  house  to  form  master’s 
residence,  the  cost  of  the  new  school  building 
will  be  about  1,2601.,  viz.,  41.  10s.  per  child, 
exclusive  of  desks  and  forms,  and  curtains  or 
movable  partitions,  which  may  perhaps  bring 
the  cost  up  to  51.  per  child.  The  roof  is  formed 
with  strong  wall-plates,  so  that  at  any  time  if 
required  it  may  be  raised  bodily  by  a few  screw- 
jacks  under  the  plates,  and  a new  story  inserted 
under  it.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Emanuel,  of  London  ; and  the  builders  Messrs. 
David  King  & Son,  of  Mitre-street,  Aldgate. 


LEAD  v.  ZINC. 

A discussion  took  place  last  week  at  the 
Camberwell  Vestry,  respecting  the  roof  of  the 
new  vestry-hall  now  in  course  of  erection, 
and  which  will  shortly  be  covered  in.  The 
point  under  consideration  was  the  adoption 
or  otherwise  of  an  alternative  estimate  substi- 
tuting lead  for  the  roof  of  the  new  vestry-hall  in 
lieu  of  zinc,  involving  an  additional  expenditure 
of  4001.  The  Metropolitan  says, — The  vestry- 
hall  committee  had  recommended  that  the  alter- 
native estimate  be  not  adopted.  Several  mem- 
bers contended  that  the  expenditure  of  an  addi- 
tional 4001.  in  covering  the  roof  with  lead  waa 
altogether  unnecessary,  remarking  that  several 
of  the  large  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis 
were  covered  with  zinc,  amongst  others  the 
Cannon-street  and  Charing- cross  Hotels,  and 
that  what  was  good  enough  for  those  buildings 
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ought  to  be  sufficient  for  their  new  building. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that,  as  com- 
pared with  lead,  zinc  was  a perishable  article, 
and  that  the  wisest  economy  would  be  to  cover 
the  roof  of  the  new  building  with  lead,  inasmuch 
as  that  zinc  would  have  to  be  renewed,  whereas 
lead  would  last  for  an  indefinite  period ; and 
what  was  more,  the  lead  would  always  be  worth 
the  money  laid  out  upon  it.  The  chairman  said 
the  committee  had  no  feeling  in  the  matter. 
The  question  was  one  entirely  of  expense,  and, 
apart  from  that,  there  could  be  no  question  as 
to  the  superiority  of  lead  over  zinc.  The  vestry, 
by  a largo  majority,  ultimately  decided  that 
lead  should  be  used  for  the  roof  instead  of  zinc ; 
and  it  was  also  further  decided,  on  a representa- 
tion from  the  architect,  that  the  figures  and 
vases  to  be  placed  upon  the  balustrades  and 
pediment  of  the  hall  should  be  carved  in  Port- 
land stone  instead  of  being  executed  in  Portland 
cement.  These  two  alterations  will  involve  an 
additional  expenditure  of  4501.,  and  it  was  inci- 
dentally stated  at  the  meeting  that  although  the 
contract  is  for  8,0001.,  the  building  will  ulti- 
mately not  cost  less  than  11,0001. 


MONUMENTAL. 

A number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  Liver- 
pool Library  have  joined  together  to  erect  a monu- 
ment in  the  Toxteth  Park  Cemetery,  Smithdown- 
road,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Perris, 
who,  for  •fifty-six  years,  was  connected  with  the 
library.  Mr.  Heifer,  architect,  of  Castle-street, 
was  commissioned  to  prepare  a design  for  the 
proposed  monument,  which  was  executed  in  stone 
by  Mr.  A.  Norbury,  sculptor,  and  a few  days  ago 
it  was  removed  to  its  place  a few  yards  from  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Cemetery.  The  archi- 
tect has  adopted  the  form  of  an  ancient  Roman 
altar,  which  is  embellished  and  finished  in  an 
artistic  manner.  The  monument  is  more  than 
3 ft.  broad  at  the  base,  and  stands  6£  ft.  high. 
It  is  of  grey  Yorkshire  stone,  with  a slab  of  red 
polished  granite  on  the  front  containing  an  in- 
scription in  gilt  letters.  The  base  is  deeply 
moulded,  and  the  body  of  the  monument  tapers 
slightly  to  the  entablature.  On  the  frieze,  and 
running  round  the  four  sides  of  the  structure  are 
the  words  “ John  Perris,  died  Jan.  22,  1872, 
aged  67  years,”  in  raised  Roman  letters  very 
bold  in  character.  The  enrichments  of  the 
entablature  consist  of  a representation  of  a book- 
back  and  some  ornamental  work,  the  whole  being 
surmounted  with  a book  with  its  leaves  thrown 
open,  forming  an  ogee  pediment. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Surrey  New  Church. — The  committee  for  the 
erection  of  this  building  (Rev.  Newman  Hall’s) 
have  approved  the  general  design  as  prepared 
by  their  architects,  Messrs.  Pauli  & Bickerdike, 
of  London.  It  is  intended  to  provide  a church 
capable  of  accommodating  2,000  appropriated 
sittings,  and  a lecture-hall  for  800  adults,  with 
numerous  vestries  and  class-rooms,  and-other 
apartments  attached.  The  style  adopted  is 
English  Gothic  of  the  Geometrical  period,  and 
the  structure  will  be  faced  with  stone  through- 
out. At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  West- 
minster and  Kennington  roads,  a tower  and  spire 
will  be  erected  about  200  ft.  high. 


WOOD  PAVEMENT  AND  ASPHALTE. 

It  appears  that  the  London  Tramways  Com- 
pany  refuse  to  lay  down  the  Val  de  Travers 
asphalte  opposite  the  British  Home  for  In- 
curables in  the  Clapham-road,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  both  to  the 
company’s  horses  and  the  general  driving  public 
to  lay  down  asphalte  on  so  steep  a gradient.  It 
further  appears  that  the  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte 
Company  themselves  object  to  lay  their  asphalte 
on  a steeper  gradient  than  1 ft.  in  60,  on  account 
of  its  slippery  nature,  and  that  the  London 
Omnibus  Company,  who  provide  horses  for  the 
Tramway  Company,  refuse  to  carry  on  their 
contract  if  asphalte  is  laid  down,  but  that  they 
are  willing  to  lay  down  granite  setts  in  the  part 
of  the  road  in  question,  if  the  Board  will  agree 
to  it.  After  a discussion  on  the  subject,  the 
Board  (Wandsworth)  decided  to  lay  down  wood 
pavement  along  that  portion  of  the  roadway 
above  named. 

The  fact  is  not  to  be  blinked,  that  under 
certain  conditions  roads  laid  with  asphalte  be- 


come unusable.  To  be  precise,  on  Saturday 
morning  (September  28th)  the  whole  of  the  City 
traffic  where  asphalte  prevailed  was  conducted 
at  a walking  pace : any  attempt  at  more  rapid 
locomotion  would  have  resulted  in  a fall.  This 
we  saw  and  avouch.  The  effect  of  this  sudden 
pull-up  on  all  sides  was  most  singular  : the  loss 
of  time  provoking. 


ANTS,  &c. 

Sir, — I sympathise  very  much  with  those  of 
your  correspondents  who  are  troubled  with  ants, 
beetles,  and  other  vermin  in  their  houses.  With- 
out doubt,  such  a state  of  things  is  a very  great 
nuisance.  I do  not  think,  however,  that  they 
are  to  be  got  rid  of  by  means  of  any  of  the 
remedies  “ C.  H.”  copies  from  the  Times.  These 
appear  to  me  to  be  only  “ sops  to  Cerberus.” 
The  evil  is  much  too  serious  to  be  played  with 
in  that  way.  My  plan  would  be  to  do  that  which 
vermin  eminently  dislike  (to  use  the  phrase  of 
“A  London  Householder”),  viz.,  stop  them  out. 
I should  take  up  the  whole  of  the  floors,  skirt- 
ings, &c.,  of  the  infested  rooms,  and  take  out  the 
grates  or  ranges ; then  well  pun  or  ram  the  earth 
below,  and  on  this  lay  down  a Portland  cement 
concrete  floor,  2 in.  thick  at  least,  which,  if  finished 
smooth  on  the  top  surface,  would  be  a most  excel- 
lent substitute  for  flagging,  being  without  joints, 
and  perfectly  even.  Carry  the  flooring  into  the 
chimney -breast,  so  as  to  form  a good  back  hearth, 
and  well  render  the  fireplace  opening  throughout 
with  cement  and  sand,  ltto  4,  up  to  the  gathering 
over  for  flue.  Run  cement  skirtings  all  round 
the  rooms  of  a good  depth,  and  reset  the  grates 
or  ranges,  and  I venture  to  affirm,  from  much 
experience,  that  the  remedy  will  be  complete. 
Wooden  floors  may  be  laid  over  the  concrete 
floors  if  desired,  as  the  rooms  will  be  perfectly 
dry.  E.  G. 


-SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Llanaelhaiam.  — The  Llanaelhaiam  School 
Board  has  appointed  Mr.  Walter  W.  Thomas, 
architect,  Liverpool,  as  their  architect,  and  have 
accepted  his  design  for  a school  and  master’s 
residence  submitted  in  competition,  which  will 
be  carried  out  under  his  superintendence  without 
delay. 


OPENING  OF  MACCLESFIELD 
INFIRMARY. 

This  new  edifice,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  has 
at  length  been  devoted  to  its  intended  purpose, 
as  we  strongly  urged  it  ought,  and  was  opened 
as  an  Infirmary  on  the  2nd  instant,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonial,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1867,  by  Earl  Grosvenor, 
now  Lord  Westminster.  The  entire  building, 
exclusive  of  site,  the  laying  out  of  grounds,  &c., 
will  cost  about  18,0611.,  the  whole  of  which  has 
been  raised  by  donations  and  subscriptions.  The 
endowment  fund  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Tunnicliff  and  the  late  Dr.  Swanwick  now 
amounts,  with  the  accumulations,  to  a total  of 
33,0001. 

The  building  stands  pleasantly  in  close  con- 
tiguity to  the  Public  Park,  over  which  there  is  a 
fine  view  from  the  western  wing  of  the  building ; 
and  the  roads  which  have  been  opened  up 
around  it  since  the  adaptation  of  the  site  make 
it  convenient  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the 
town. 

The  infirmary  is  built  upon  the  Pavilion  prin- 
ciple as  our  plan  and  view  in  last  year’s  Builder, 
pp.  706  and  707,  will  show. 

The  style  is  Italian,  but  with  limited  preten- 
sions to  ornamentation.  The  prominent  feature 
is  the  facade  of  the  principal  entrance,  which  is 
carried  up  in  clustered  columns  and  pillars. 
This  entrance,  which  is  approached  by  a grand 
flight  of  stone  steps,  in  three  tiers,  is  protected 
by  a porch  colonnade  in  keeping  with  the  entire 
front.  The  centre  block  is  surmounted  by  clock- 
tower  and  spire,  rising  to  a height  of  upwards  of 
100  ft.  from  the  basement,  the  towers  being 
fringed  with  ornamental  ironwork.  The  whole 
is  built  of  stone  from  the  Tegsnose  Quarries, 
with  finely-worked  ashlar  facings  from  the  Wind- 
away  Quarries. 

The  grounds  in  front  are  to  be  ornamentally 
laid  out,  and  encircled  with  wall  and  palisadings, 
in  accordance  with  the  design  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. 

The  architect  for  the  building  is  Mr.  James 


Stevens,  of  Macclesfield  and  Manchester,  and  the  i 
work  throughout  has  been  executed  under  his  I 
superintendence  by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons,  of 
Manchester,  the  principal  contractors.  The  sub-  i 
contractors  are  Mr.  Charles  Frith,  of  Maccles-  I 
field,  for  the  stonework;  Mr.  Robert  Davies, 
Macclesfield,  plumbing  and  glazing ; Messrs. 
Kitchen  & Brown,  Manchester,  for  the  inside 
iron  work ; and  Mr.  Best,  of  Manchester,  for  j 
plastering  and  painting.  Tbe  joiners’  work  i 
throughout  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & ! 

Sons.  The  floors  are  of  pitch-pine,  to  be  polished  I 
with  bees-wax.  The  internal  hot  and  cold  water 
apparatus,  electric  bells,  gas-fittings,  grates,  and 
mantelpieces,  fire-plugs,  and  hose,  &c.,  have  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  William.  Wilson,  of  Manchester  j 
all  the  above  being  under  Messrs.  Neill  & Co.’s 
contract. 

The  institution  starts  with  a total  of  thirty- 
nine  beds,  and  to  this  extent  the  infirmary  is 
furnished. 


BUILDING  WITH  BITUMEN. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  two 
letters  in  your  impressions  of  28th  ult.  and  oth  inst.  in 
reference  to  the  above  subjects.  It  reply  to  the  former  by 
“A  Builder,”  it  is  evident  from  his  remarks  that  he  has 
not  even  reaid  the  memoranda  from  which  he  quotes,  or 
he  would  perceive  that  the  walls  therein  compared  are  of 
l-l  in.  and  9 in.  work  respectively,  which  at  once  disposes 
of  his  argument  respecting  the  “ difference  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  joints.”  Next,  as  to  “combustibility.”  “A 
Builder  ” quotes  “ Muspratt  ” to  prove  that  because  pure 
bitumen  will  melt  at  284°  Fahr.,  the  composition  which  I 
use  would  be  equally  alfeeted.  And  here  ajmin  his  logic 
and  chemistry  are  equally  at  fault.  Would  ne  tell  us,  for 
example,  that  because  nydrogen  gas  is  highly  irnflam- 
mable,  so  is  water  ? 

Moreover,  the  furnace  referred  to  is  not  built  qf  fire- 
brick, is  still  in  use,  and  open  to  “ ABuilder's”  inspection. 
I may  further  state  that  insurance  companies  in  London 
are  prepared  to  grant  policies  on  all  buildings  constructed 
on  my  system. 

Referring  to  the  number  of  bricks  which  can  be  laid  by 
one  man  per  diem,  I am  prepared  to  supply  “ A Builder  " 
with  men,  each  of  whom,  paid  as  per  rates  quoted,  will 
lay  more  than  the  number  I have  stated,  and  I am  open 
to  take  contracts  based  on  the  figures  referred  to. 

In  conclusion,  taking  “A  Builder's"  figures  for  a basis, 
I find  that  the  profits  on  "half  a million  of  pounds ” 
(which  he  quotes  as  “ a large  part  of  all  that  is  done  in 
this  country” ),  taken  at  10  per  cent.,  would  be  60,000/.; 
and  this  sum,  divided  among  the  1,400  builders  in  London 
alone,  would  give  each  the  "magnificent  sum”  of  36/.  per 
annum. 

Need  I comment  further  upon  a " A Builder’s”  figures? 

In  reference  to  “An  Engineer’s”  remarks  respecting 
my  patents,  I presume  the  Attorney-General  is  quite  able 
to  substantiate  the  views  he  took  of  them,  which  have 
since  been  fufiy  corroborated  by  the  highest  professional 
authorities. 

“An  Engineer’s”  remarks  on  my  “Tube  Wells"  are  so 
clearly  expressive  of  vindictive  feeling,  that  I hope  he  may 
be  induced  to  unmask,  and  if  he  will  favour  mo  with  his 
name  and  address  I shall  be  happy  to  furnish  him  with 
thousands  of  references  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  to  the 
effective  working  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  my  “ dan- 
gerous pump,”  and  the  introduction  of  which  to  the  towns- 
people of  England  he  looks  upon  as  a “pestilent  thing.” 

I presume  my  friend  never  indulges  in  that  universal 
beverage,  bitter  ale,  or  is  unaware  that  Messrs.  Allsop  & 
Co.,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  use  thirty-two  of  my  tube-wells 
for  the  supply  of  water  for  their  brewery  ! 

J.  L.  Norton. 


THE  NEW  LICENSE  ACT  AND  SANITARY 
REFORM. 

A provision  in  the  new  License  Act,  empower- 
ing magistrates  and  the  police  to  suspend  or 
refuse  licences  to  public-houses  that  are  out  of 
repair  or  not  in  a good  sanitary  state,  is  now  being 
put  in  force  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the 
readers  of  the  Builder  will  perceive  from  the 
following  shocking  statement  that  it  was  time  j 
some  remedy  was  applied  to  alter  a state  of  > 
things  which  is  a disgrace  to  civilisation. 

At  a recent  Petty  Session  at  Castle  Eden,  a 
district  dotted  all  round  with  collieries  and 
mines,  Superintendent  Scott  handed  the  follow-  | 
ing  to  the  magistrates : — 

“ To  the  Magistrates  in  Brewster  Sessions,  assembled.  . 

Gentlemen, — According  to  your  request,  I,  accompanied  * 
by  Mr.  Barker,  your  clerk,  have  made  a careful  inspection  .| 
of  alehouses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;| 
within  the  Castle  Eden  Petty  Sessional  division.  The  >1 
houses  undermentioned,  in  their  present  state,  are  so  ■ 
strictly  unfit  for  public-houses,  that  I would  recommend  li 
the  Bench  to  temporarily  withdraw  the  licences  until  the  i: 
owners  met  the  requirements  of  the  Bench. — I am,  ,j 
gentlemen, 

Perciyal  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Police. 

J.  Cook,  innkeeper,  of  Hutton  Henry,  bad  stable,  , 
coach-house,  and  back  premises  in  bad  repair.  James  t 
Hunton,  innkeeper,  house  out  of  repair.  William  Wilson,  ,! 
iukeeper,  of  Sheraton,  roof  of  house  bad;  no  ‘conve-  • 
iiience’  or  coach-house.  John  Pattinson,  innkeeper,  of 
South  Wingate,  convenience  and  stable  out  of  repair, 
Thomas  Dixon,  of  Trimdon,  six  entrances  to  his  house. 
Mark  Hogg,  of  Trimdon  Colliery,  neither  urinal  nor  con-  • 
venience.  James  Hamson,  of  Trimdon  Colliery,  house  in 
bad  repair.  Valentine  Hamilton,  innkeeper,  Trimdon  ( 
Grange,  convenience  not  satisfactory  ; no  urinal ; 
stable  in  bad  repair.  James  Arrowsmith,  of  Thorn- 
ley,  back  premises  in  bad  repair.  IsabeUa  Walker, 
innkeeper  of  Thornley,  no  convenience.  George  >| 
Freeker,  no  convenience.  Thomas  Watson,  mn*  i 
keeper,  Castle  Eden  Colliery,  no  convenience.  William  : 
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Herricks,  no  convenience,  and  house  out  of  repair. 
Thomas  Humphrey,  Wingate,  house  and  back  premises 
out  of  repair.  James  Scott,  Wingate,  no  urinal  or  con- 
venience. George  Campbell,  Shotton  Colliery,  no  back 
convenience,  ana  place  in  bad  repair.  Francis  Smith, 
Shotton  Colliery,  no  convenience.  Mary  Day,  innkeeper 
of  HaswelL  stable  and  convenience  out  of  repair.  Thomas 
Webb,  of  Haswell,  no  convenience.  William  Richardson, 
South  Hetton,  no  ash-pit  or  convenience,  and  place  out  of 
repair.  William  Lawson,  innkeeper  of  South  Hetton,  no 
convenience.  Benjamin  Dobson,  of  Blue  House,  four 
rooms  and  passages  out  of  repair.  David  Hutchinson, 
Win  gate-lane,  no  convenience  or  ashpit,  back  premises 
out  of  repair,  and  unfit  to  retain  a spirit  licence.’’ 

The  landlords  of  the  above  disgraceful  houses 
were  called  .before  the  magistrates,  the  Rev. 
William  Mayor  and  Mr.  Stephen  Robinson,  and 
having  promised  to  make  their  places  decent, 
the  bench  allowed  the  owners  and  occupiers  a 
certain  amount  of  time,  failing  which,  the 
licences  would  be  refused.  In  several  of  the 
Cases  the  houses  were  owned  by  wealthy  brewers 
and  distillers ; and  it  appeared  that  scarcely  a 
miner's  cottage  in  the  district  had  any  sanitary 
accommodation,  and  those  occupied  by  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  are  in  the  like  uncivilised 
and  dangerous  condition. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Castle  Eden  magis- 
trates is  being  followed  up  in  the  other  divisions, 
and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  even  Castle 
Eden  district  proves  to  be  better  off  than  several 
Dther  places  in  North  and  South  Durham. 

The  writer,  who  has  recently  been  in  the 
north,  and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  other 
eounties,  can  state  that  so  far  as  sanitary 
measures  and  decent  dwellings  are  concerned, 
ihe  north  of  England  is  as  primitive  and  dis- 
gusting as  Caffre  land,  and  in  no  other  part  of 
ingland  is  such  a fearful  state  of  things  to  be 
found. 

The  want  of  water  is  universally  complained 
)f  in  Durham. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — Mr.  M'Clymont,  of  the  firm  of 
Uorbett  & M'Clymont,  last  week  told  a deputa- 
tion that  his  firm  would  pay  each  man  such  a 
price  as  they  thought  ho  was  worth.  Some  of 
their  best  men  were  paid  8£d.  per  hour,  and 
lome  less  ; but  they  declined  to  be  compelled  to 
pay  8£d.  per  hour  to  the  men  all  round,  when 
many  of  them  might  not  be  worth  more  than 
3d.  or  7d.  per  hour.  He  regretted  to  lose  so 
many  of  his  old  workmen  through  the  strike, 
out  he  had  no  offer  to  make  to  them,  as  he  had 
the  full  number  of  men  he  required.  The  men 
>n  strike  held  a meeting,  when  they  denied  that 
hey  either  claimed  or  expected  the  firm  to  pay 
3£d.  per  hour  to  every  mechanic  on  the  works. 
U1  that  they  contended  for  was  that  the  firm, 
ike  other  master  builders,  should  recognise  8|d. 
>er  hour  as  the  standard  rate  of  wages,  and  to 
)e  given  to  those  men  in  the  firm  who  were  con- 
lidered  worth  that  sum  by  the  foremen.  A 
leputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
klcClymont,  and  the  interview  took  place  on 
Friday,  when  Mr.  M'Clymont  consented  to  pay 
3£d.  per  hour  to  all  efficient  skilled  workmen. 
No  understand,  however,  that  the  firm  were 
ible  to  take  back  very  few  of  the  old  hands, 
laving  already  as  many  as  they  needed. 

On  Saturday  night  a meeting  of  the 

Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Delegates,  elected  to 
ecure  uniformity  of  time  and  wages  in  the 
jondon  district,  on  the  basis  of  the  agreement 
ntered  into  with  the  Master  Builders’  Associa- 
ion,  was  held  at  the  Brown  Bear  Tavern, 
Jloomsbury.  The  number  present  scarcely 
eached  twenty-five.  It  was  resolved  to  wind 
p the  business,  and  terminate  the  movement. 
Ir.  Matkin,  the  secretary,  estimated  they  had 
eceived  and  paid  away  during  its  progress 
’,1001. ; and  now  everything  was  paid  for  with 
he  exception  of  printing  the  balance-sheet, 
rhicli  would  be  ready  for  issue  in  nine  or  ten 

ays. At  a meeting  of  masons  on  Thursday, 

fc  was  resolved  to  resist  an  application  from  the 
ilaster  Builders’  Association,  asking  the  men  to 
onform  to  the  regulations  made  with  other 
'ranches  of  the  building  trade,  namely,  to  work 
ill  one  o’clock  on  Saturday  instead  of  twelve 
uring  the  winter  months,  and  accept  9d.  per 
our  for  overtime  instead  of  time  and  a half, 
iz.,  Is.,  as  settled  in  the  late  agreement  at  the 

lose  of  the  strike. A few  days  since  110 

lasons  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
haw,  of  Earl-street,  Westminster,  turned  out 
ecause  the  firm  would  not  discharge  a man, 
amed  Day,  who  was  said  to  be  a spy  and  an 
lformer,  and  to  have  made  mischief  between 
ae  masters  and  the  men.  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
[haw  deny  that  the  man  had  ever  given  them . 


any  information,  but  have  discharged  him,  and, 
as  this  was  all  the  men  required,  they  resumed 
work. 

Hull. — The  joiners’  strike  at  Hull,  which  has 
lasted  thirteen  weeks,  has  been  brought  to  an 
amicable  termination.  The  wages  of  skilled 
workmen  are  to  be  at  the  rate  of  63-d.  per  hour. 
The  working  time  is  to  be  53  hours  for  40  weeks 
in  the  summer,  and  47  hours  for  12  weeks  in  the 
winter  each  year.  The  men  resume  work  at 
once. 

Paisley. — A difference  has  arisen  between  Mr. 
William  Gillespie,  of  Paisley,  and  a number  of 
men  employed  by  him  in  the  slating  trade.  Mr. 
Gillespie  has  had  in  his  employment  several  men 
not  connected  with  the  union  for  a length  of 
time,  and  he  was  informed  one  morning  lately 
that  unless  he  immediately  dismissed  one  of 
them,  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  society,  all  the  members  of  it  who  were 
working  for  him  would  strike.  Mr.  Gillespie 
declined  to  dismiss  a good  and  faithful  workman 
at  the  dictation  of  the  union,  and  those  con- 
nected with  it  at  once  left  his  service.  Some 
four  years  ago  Mr.  Gillespie  successfully  resisted 
a similar  attempt  to  control  his  business. 


THE  LAND  QUESTION. 

Sir, — Mr.  Stubbings  fails  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
my  proposal  when  he  compares  it  with  the  scheme 
of  the  M.P.  (Fergus  O’Connor,  I presume)  set 
forth  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  which  has  been 
largely  developed  by  various  land  and  building 
societies  since.  These  deal  with  freehold  land, 
which  they  buy  out  and  out,  and  on  which  they 
erect  dwellings  for  their  shareholders ; most  of 
whom  are  several  degrees  removed  from  the 
working -with-tlie-hands  class,  winch  I desire  to 
benefit. 

My  proposal  is  to  rent  on  long  leases  parcels  of 
land  of  from  three  to  ten  acres  each,  according 
to  the  number  in  the  occupying  family,  or  the 
ability  of  the  lessee  to  cultivate  the  same.  The 
landlord  to  erect  on  each  plot  a decent  dwelling- 
house  and  outhouses,  with  a good  large  barn,  and 
keep  the  same  in  repair. 

This  land  question  has  become  so  pressing  that 
it  will  not  matter  much  in  what  part  of  Great 
Britain  the  land  is  situated,  provided  it  be 
accessible  by  a decent  road,  and  of  fair  average 
quality  j but  poor  land  need  not  be  neglected,  as 
its  poverty  would  be  considered  in  the  rent,  and 
under  spade  cultivation  its  condition  would  soon 
be  changed.  “ The  wilderness  would  blossom  as 
a garden.” 

The  great  superiority  of  a leasehold  over  a free- 
hold holding  lies  in  this,  that  a poor  man  may  enter 
upon  the  land  at  once,  with  nothing  but  tools  and 
seed,  to  which  liis  labour  and  that  of  his  family 
are  to  give  value,  and  his  yearly  rental  is  only  the 
interest  of  the  money  value]  of  his  holding ; 
whereas  in  purchasing  the  freehold  by  a society 
he  will  not  only  have  to  wait  a long  weary  time 
before  he  can  get  possession,  but  having  to  pay 
principal  with  his  yearly  interest  will  so  cripple 
his  resources,  that  in  very  many  cases  there  will 
be  a break-down  in  the  attempt.  E.  G. 


RISKS  FROM  FIRE  IN  CHURCHES. 

With  reference  to  the  fire  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  Mr.  Richard  Coveney,  of  Canterbury, 
who  states  that  he  has  had  many  years’  experi- 
ence in  the  metropolis,  principally  in  connexion 
with  works  executed  for  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  suggests  to  those  engaged  in 
such  work  as  the  roofs  of  churches  and  other 
important  public  buildings  that  they  may  not 
only  lessen  but  obviate  the  risk  of  fire  by  using 
coal  instead  of  charcoal.  It  is  an  ascertained 
fact,  he  remarks,  that  in  blowing  the  charcoal  to 
make  hot  metal,  the  sparks  in  windy  weather 
are  uncontrollable,  and  consequently  great  risk 
is  incurred  by  such  a process.  He  would  submit 
that  a safer  plan  would  be  thus: — Use  a coal 
fire ; let  the  “ devil  ” stand  in  a sheet-iron  safe, 
large  enough  for  the  fire-basket,  with  about 
3 in.  depth  of  water  at  the  bottom.  By  this 
plan  the  coal-embers  must  drop  into  the  water, 
and  be  rendered  innocuous.  During  many 
years’  employment  on  the  corporation  works,  he 
says,  he  practised  this  process  without  the 
slightest  dangerous  results.  As  to  the  risk  to 
churches  and  large  buildings  from  the  liability 
of  the  warming  apparatus  to  become  over- 
heated, and  thus  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  fabric,  he  suggests  an  arrangement  by 
which,  he  says,  danger  may  be  obviated.  It  con. 


sists  of  a mechanical  contrivance  acted  upon  by 
electricity.  Upon  the  apparatus  becoming  heated 
beyond  a given  point,  a bell  is  instantly  and 
loudly  rung,  and  the  precise  spot  where  the 
overheating  occurs  is  indicated.  This  alarum 
may  be  communicated  not  only  within  the  build- 
ing itself,  but  at  any  distance  from  it,  and  at  any 
number  of  places  at  the  same  moment.  Another 
great  source  of  danger,  he  adds  seems  to  be 
generally  overlooked,  in  the  modern  practice  of 
fixing  gilded  metal  finials  on  roofs  of  buildings, 
without  attaching  any  efficient  means  of  con- 
ducting into  the  earth  the  electricity  which  they 
attract.  These  ornamentations  might  be  ren- 
dered  efficient  lightning-conductors,  and  thus 
supersede  the  necessity  of  the  ordinary  appliances 
of  that  nature. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rocester.  — The  Church  of  Rocester,  near 
Uttoxeter,  the  state  of  which  had  long  been  bad, 
has  recently  been  almost  completely  rebuilt,  and 
it  has  been  reopened  for  divine  worship.  The 
services  of  Mr.  Christian,  of  London,  were 
secured  as  architect,  and  his  designs  have  been 
earned  out  by  Mr.  Fern,  of  Leicester.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  the  old  church  except  the  tower, 
and  this  has  been  capped  by  a spire,  the  battle- 
ments  and  base  being  also  renewed.  The  restored 
structure  consists  of  tower,  nave  and  south  aisle, 
chantry,  and  vestry.  The  style  is  Early  English. 
The  chantry  is  divided  from  the  vestry  and  the 
nave  from  the  Bouth  aisle  by  four  arches,  the 
pillars  of  which  are  of  Devonshire  marble,  with 
foliaged  capitals.  The  roof  of  the  church  is 
open-timbered.  The  pews  are  in  the  modern 
style,  and  will  seat  about  420  persons.  The 
flooring  is  of  encaustic  tiles,  supplied  by  Mr. 
R.  M.  Taylor.  The  east  window  represents 
scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  This  is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Campbell.  It  was  from  designs 
by  Mr.  de  Morgan.  The  communion-table,  of 
inlaid  wood,  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Dawson,  of 
Barrow-hill.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Christian, 
and  made  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  of  Denstone.  Another 
of  Mr.  Campbell’s  gifts  is  the  organ,  built  by 
Messrs.  Foster  & Andrews,  of  Hull.  The  font 
and  pulpit  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  restoration  is  upwards  of  4,000J.  Mr. 
Campbell,  besides  1,000Z.  to  the  church,  has 
given  a valuable  piece  of  land  as  an  addition  to 
the  graveyard,  and  had  it  laid  out  and  fenced  at 
his  own  expense. 

Illingioorth. — The  ancient  church  at  Illing- 
worth has  been  reopened  for  divine  service.  In 
the  spring  of  the  present  year  the  edifice  was 
temporarily  closed  for  restoration.  The  primary 
object  of  the  present  restoration  was  to  remove 
the  old-fashioned  high-backed  square  pews. 
The  modem  style  of  seats  now  introduced  are  of 
pitch-pine,  and  fill  the  body  of  the  church,  con- 
sisting of  two  groups,  with  a partition  running 
midway,  the  seats  being  entered  from  the  nave, 
and  the  north  and  south  aisles.  In  the  gallery, 
the  vacancy  made  by  the  removal  of  the  orchestra 
has  been  filled  in  with  seats,  uniform  with  the 
rest,  and  the  oak  gallery-front  considerably 
lowered,  and  the  superfluous  coating  of  paint 
and  varnish  removed.  The  painting  and  deco- 
rating were  undertaken  by  Mr.  Binns,  of  King’s- 
cross.  The  eastern  wall  is  decorated  with  a 
design  of  the  fleur-de-lis  as  a ground-work.  On 
each  side  of  the  east  window  is  a piece  of  scroll- 
work, bearing  texts.  The  decoration  of  the 
ceiling  consists  of  a design  of  fourteen  circles, 
twelve  of  which  enclose  escutcheons  bearing  the 
badges  or  emblems  of  each  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  the  two  remaining  circles,  north 
and  south  of  the  centre,  enclose  a second  circle, 
bearing  respectively  the  fleur-de-lis  or  the  lily 
and  the  rose.  Each  of  these  fourteen  circles, 
forms  the  centre  of  a design,  which  extends  the 
length  and  breadth  of  .the  ceiling,  the  whole 
having  for  its  centre  an  oval-shaped  artistic 
centrepiece.  The  reredos  occupies  one-third  of 
the  east  end.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  by 
coupled  and  carved  capitals  and  marble  columns, 
each  side  compartment  fonned  into  panels.  The 
pulpit,  the  gift  of  Miss  Moss,  of  Field  Head,  is 
(like  the  reredos)  executed  in  Caen  stone,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Mawer,  of  Leeds.  The  organ  has 
been  removed  to  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
chancel.  It  has  been  recased  in  pitch-pine, 
with  music-board  and  front  of  American 
walnut,  and  several  improvements  have  been 
introduced.  For  these  alterations  it  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ratcliffe  & Sagar,  Leeds. 
The  pipes  for  the  introduction  of  gas  are  now 
laid,  in  anticipation  of  gas  being  this  winter 
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supplied  to  the  village.  The  gasfitting  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  J.  Holdsworth,  Halifax.  An  ex- 
tensive heating  apparatus,  on  the  hot-water 
principle,  has  been  supplied  and  fixed  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  of  Huddersfield.  There  yet  remain 
to  be  erected  three  stained-glass  windows  (not 
yet  complete),  by  the  same  friends  who  contri- 
buted to  the  adornment  of  the  building,  viz.,  the 
Holdsworth  family,  of  Shaw  Lodge,  Halifax ; 
and  a fourth  window  (not  yet  completed)  is  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  T.  Hartley,  of  Taunton.  The 
recent  improvements  have  cost  over  1,0001. 

Whitby. — All  Saints’  Church,  at  Ugglebamby, 
near  Whitby,  has  been  re-opened.  Before  com- 
mencing the  present  new  church,  it  was  intended 
to  restore  the  ancient  church  to  something  like 
its  twelfth-century  condition ; but  upon  close 
examination  it  was  found  that  nothing  remained 
to  show  what  the  building  had  formerly  been, 
and  that  the  only  traces  of  an  old  Norman 
church  were  the  columns  of  the  chancel-arch  and 
a few  disjointed  stones,  all  of  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  new  building.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  in  rebuilding  is  thirteenth- 
century  Gothic.  The  church  was  at  first  intended 
to  be  finished  in  a plain  and  similar  manner; 
but,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Allan  family, 
the  interior  has  assumed  an  elaborate  appearance, 
which  will  be  more  apparent  when  the  whole  is 
completed.  The  several  works  have  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Chas.  Noel  Armfield, 
York  diocesan  surveyor,  and  architect,  Whitby, 
and  under  his  superintendence  by  local  tradesmen. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  consecrated  a 

piece  of  ground  recently  added  to  the  church- 
yard, Aldborough,  near  Boroughbridge.  The 
newly-added  ground,  provided  by  the  burial 
board,  is  situate  on  the  west  of  the  church,  and 
was  formerly  gardens  and  ground  occupied  by 
cottages.  It  has  been  cleared  and  trenched,  and 
surrounded  by  a wall,  with  entrance -gate.  The 
newly-consecrated  piece  will  provide  burial  sites 
for  228  adults  and  262  infants. 

Tryddyn. — A movement,  with  the  restoration 
of  the  parish  church  here  for  its  object,  has  been 
in  contemplation  for  some  time  past,  and  with 
the  view  of  initiating  it,  a vestry  meeting  was 
convened  at  the  National  School-room,  and  it 
was  then  resolved  unanimously, — “ That  this 
meeting  having  fully  considered  the  architect’s 
report  on  this  church,  together  with  the  sketch- 
suggestion  of  a new  church,  pledges  itself 
to  use  every  effort  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
undertaking.”  A Church  Building  Committee 
was  named,  and  a subscription  list  opened. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Particle  (Glasgow). — The  new  town-hall  and 
burgh  buildings  of  Partick  have  been  opened. 
The  buildings  are  situated  near  to  the  public 
road,  in  Maxwell-street,  to  which  they  present 
a frontage  of  about  130  ft.  There  are  two 
entrances  from  that  street,  the  main  one  opening 
into  a corridor  which  runs  from  the  front  to  the 
back  of  the  building,  separating  it  into  two 
wings.  On  the  west  side  of  the  corridor  is  the 
Town-hall,  with  retiring-rooms  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  hall  is  in  extent  75  ft.  long  by 
50  ft.  in  width,  and  the  ceiling  rises  to  a height 
of  45  ft.,  the  roof  being  supported  by  open  semi- 
circular iron-bound  couples  or  joists.  At  one 
end  of  the  hall  is  a platform,  and  at  the  other 
end,  and  also  round  the  sides  of  the  hall,  is  a 
gallery.  Behind  the  platform  an  organ  has  been 
erected,  built  by  Mr.  Connacher,  of  Huddersfield. 
To  the  east  of  the  corridor,  on  the  ground  floor, 
are  the  Commissioners’  room  and  a committee- 
room,  while  to  the  back  of  the  building,  also  on 
the  ground-floor,  are  the  hall  kitchen,  in  which 
preparations  can  be  made  for  entertainments  in 
the  hall,  and  the  hall-keeper’s  house.  On  the 
second  floor  of  the  eastern  wing  is  the  lesser  hall, 
which  is  38  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  in  width.  The 
architect  of  the  buildings  is  Mr.  Leiper,  of 
Glasgow.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1871.  At  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing are  several  sculptured  figures  done  by  Mr.  J. 
Young,  of  Glasgow. 


glccrlts  |lmibetr. 

General  Conference  of  Architects,  1872.  Report 
of  Proceedings.  No.  9,  Conduit-Btreet. 

We  need  only  mention  that  a Report  of  proceed- 
ings at  the  last  General  Conference  of  Architects 
has  been  published  by  the  Institute,  and  is  now 
obtainable  at  their  rooms.  It  gives  the  papers 


and  reports  read,  and  the  result  of  the  discus- 
sions, but  not  the  discussions  themselves.  We 
observe,  with  regret  and  wonder,  on  the  cover 
and  on  the  title-page  this  threatening  intima- 
tion : — “ N.B.  The  copyright  of  these  papers  is 
reserved.”  Under  a wiser  policy,  w-e  should 
read  in  its  stead : — N.B.  Journals  of  all  kinds, 
and  in  all  countries,  are  earnestly  requested  to 
reprint  such  papers  and  statements  herein  as 
they  may  find  w'orthy  of  additional  publicity. 


The  Proportions  of  the  Human  Figure,  as  handed 
down  to  us  by  Vitruvius.  With  Outlines  by 
Joseph  Bonomi.  Roberson  & Co.,  Long-acre. 
1S72. 

In  the  third  edition  of  this  curious  and  interest- 
ing brochure  Mr.  Bonomi  gives  Leonardo  da 
Yinci’s  translation  of  the  passage  of  Vitruvius 
in  question,  with  an  English  version  of  it,  and  an 
additional  plate,  showing  the  difference  in  width 
between  the  male  and  female  figures.  Tried  by 
the  ancient  standards,  a truly  fine  female  form  is 
a rarity  in  England. 


VARIORUM. 

“ A Summary  of  the  Principles  of  a Compre- 
hensive Measure  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Sanitary  Laws.  By  Henry  W.  Rumsey,  M.D., 
&c.  London  : Ridgway.”  This  paper,  by  Dr. 
Rumsey,  late  Crown  member  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  was  intended  for  perusal  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  but  the  author  was  unable  to 
attend.  It  is  brief  and  comprehensive,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration  with  a view  to 

more  complete  legislation  on  the  subject. 

“ The  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  with  special 
reference  to  Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devon- 
port.  By  Christopher  Bulteel,  F.R.C.S.  London  : 
Churchill.”  This  paper  was  read  at  the  Ply- 
mouth Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, as  already  noted  in  the  Builder.  The 
author  is  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital 

at  Devonport. “ Examples  of  Conics  and 

Curves.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Laverty,  M.A. 
London : Rivingtons.”  The  author  of  this 
pamphlet  is  a Fellow  and  Mathematical  Lecturer 
of  Queen’s  College  and  Public  Examiner  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  examples  are  of  course 

illustrated  with  diagi*ams  of  curves  and  conics. 

The  Garden  says,  one  of  the  most  singular  con- 
sequences of  the  late  war  has  been  the  addition 
of  a number  of  new  plants  to  the  Flora  of  the 
environs  of  Paris.  The  numbers  of  species 
found  since  the  siege,  which  were  before  un- 
known there,  amounts  to  190.  Of  these,  fifty- 
eight  belong  to  the  leguminoso ?,  thirty-four  to  the 
compositor,  thirty-two  to  the  grasses,  and  sixty- 
six  to  other  families.  The  seeds  of  these  plants 
were  for  the  most  part  conveyed  in  the  forage  of 
the  French  troops  who  were  recalled  from 
Algeria,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Three  kinds  only 
appear  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Germans, 
viz.,  Vicia  villosa,  Stenactis  annua,  and  Lepidium 
perforatum.  In  other  parts  of  France  a similar 
result  has  been  observed  wherever  there  had 
been  an  encampment  of  troops.  Should  the 
Algerian  and  other  plants  thus  introduced  into 
so  many  parts  of  the  country  succeed  in  esta- 
blishing themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a few 
years  the  Flora  of  France  will  have  to  be  re- 
written.  The  “Household  Edition”  of  “David 

Copperfield,”  by  Charles  Dickens,  just  now 
issued  by  Chapman  & Hall,  is  a marvel  of  cheap- 
ness. It  is  full  of  illustrations,  some  of  them 
very  good.  The  book  itself  we  have  always 
hold  to  be  the  most  charmmg  of  the  author’s 
creations. 


DJisctllanea. 

The  Polytechnic  CoUege. — The  Polytechnic 
College  (formerly  the  Polytechnic  evening 
classes)  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a more  permanent  and  influential  cha- 
racter to  the  course  of  instruction  long  carried 
out  at  this  Institution,  under  the  management 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Mackenzie,  M.A.  At  several 
meetings  which  have  been  held  by  the  pro- 
moters, it  has  been  resolved  to  give  to  the 
classes  a corporate  form,  consisting  of  a presi- 
dent, vice-presidents,  a council,  members,  and 
students.  The  college  has  for  its  object  the  in- 
terests of  the  middle  classes,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  during  their  evening  leisure,  and 
consequently  has  very  great  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  desire  to  repair  defects  in  their 
early  education. 


Artistic  Training. — Professor  Poynter,  in 
his  address  as  Slade  Professor,  University  Col. 
lege,  dwelt  upon  the  higher  position  of  foreign 
artists  as  regards  technical  excellence,  and  the 
amazing  facility  with  which  French  or  German 
artists  combined  unity  of  effect  and  even 
thoroughness  of  execution  in  carrying  out  large 
and  small  works  alike.  That  was  the  result  of 
the  system  of  constantly  working  from  nature,  , 
which,  giving  but  a limited  time  for  the  com.  . 
pletion  of  a study,  obliged  the  student  to  work  : 
in  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward  I 
manner.  That  system  he  had  introduced  into 
those  schools  with  the  object  of  obviating  as  far 
as  possible  the  timid  and  unmethodical  style  of 
work  which  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  fault  in 
our  exhibitions.  With  a view  to  encourage  a 
good  style  of  work  he  wished  to  direct  students 
where  to  look  for  examples  for  imitation.  Al- 
though following  pretty  closely  the  French 
system,  he  did  not  consider  that  the  result  at 
which  French  artists  arrive  was  by  any  means  to 
be  held  up  for  imitation.  They  did  not  make 
that  use  of  their  technical  facility  which  should 
be  the  aim  of  a true  artist.  The  skill  of  French 
artists  was  almost  entirely  due  to  that  thorough  ) 
training  and  constant  study  of  nature  which  all  I 
French  students  received,  and  it  was  their  fault 
or  misfortune  if  they  could  not  derive  a better  < 
result  from  their  studies.  To  that  system  ho 
should  adhere,  believing  that  the  unmistakable 
English  love  of  nature  would  lead  English  ; 
students,  under  the  same  system,  to  a much  <: 
higher  result.  To  that  love  of  nature,  however,  J 
there  must  be  added  an  appreciative  love  which 
is  capable  of  selecting  what  is  worthy  of  imita- 
tion,  and  Betting  aside  what  is  unimportant.'  j 
Looking  at  the  English  pictures  of  the  present  l 
day  it  would  be  found  that  this  point  was  the  : 
one  in  which  they  were  most  deficient.  The  : 
sort  of  execution  which  passed  current  popularly  j 
now  was  generally  of  the  flimsiest  kind,  the 
latest  fashion  being  to  make  a picture  somewhat  If 
resemble  the  wrong  side  of  a piece  of  worsted  | 
work. 


Foundation  for  Carriage-ways.  — The 

Liverpool  Corporate  authorities  are  trying  an 
experiment  in  North  John-street  of  laying  the  1 
street  with  a concrete  foundation,  overlaid  with  . 
sets,  the  joints  of  which  are  filled  up  with  I 
asphalte.  The  cost  is  considerably  over  that 
hitherto  incurred  in  making  street-foundations 
and  laying  the  sets  ; but  it  is  confidently  ex. 
pected  that,  where  heavy  traffic  prevails,  this  If 
will  be  amply  repaid.  The  concrete  consists  of  1 
five  parts  of  gravel  to  one  of  Portland  cement.;  J 
This  concrete  is  laid  upon  a thin  layer  of  broken  i 
stones, — similar  to  macadam, — a layer  of  these  3 
stones  and  a layer  of  concrete  following  each  | 
other  in  succession  until  the  desired  height, — •« 
about  9 in.  or  10  in., — is  reached.  As  each  layer  | 
is  put  on,  the  workmen  beat  it  in,  and  the  result  l 
is  a firm,  homogeneous  mass  of  concrete,  the 
proportions  of  which  are  about  eight  or  ten  of  j! 
gravel  and  stone  to  one  of  Portland  cement.  As  si] 
soon  as  this  portion  of  the  work  is  completed  i:| 
the  sets  will  be  laid  over  the  concrete.  These  i 
will  be  about  6 in.  deep,  and  from  3£  in.  to  4 in.  t 
broad,  and  the  joints  will  be  firmly  secured  by  )| 
asphalte  being  poured  in  between  the  interstices, *jj| 
into  which  there  will  previously  have  been’i| 
brushed  clean  dry  gravel.  By  this  means  it  is  i 
hoped  to  make  the  surface  impervious  to  wrater,*:| 
and  to  confine  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  street  to 
the  sets  themselves,  without  at  all  interfering  4 
with  the  stability  of  the  foundation  underneath,  jl 

Removal  of  the  Dead  under  the  Union  of 
City  Benefices  Act. — “ A City  Incumbent,”  ’ij 
writing  to  the  editor  of  the  City  Press  anent  the  | 
cost  of  working  the  above  Act,  instances  the  Ji 
cases  of  St.  Benet,  Gracechurcli-street,  and  «i 
St.  Mary  Somerset,  and  says, — “ The  rcmovingjyi 
the  dead  from  these  two  churches  only  (observe, %[l 
not  from  the  churchyards,  but  only  from  under  i 
the  floor  of  the  churches)  has  cost  4,9491.  6s.  7d.  i 
Surely  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  cannot  pre-  : 
vent  such  extravagant  charges  as  these  needs  to 
be  amended  or  abrogated.” 

Encroachments  on  Greenwich  Park. — A 

deputation  has  wraited  upon  the  Right  Hon. 
G.  J.  Goschen  at  the  Admiralty  to  protest  ;j 
against  the  letting  for  building  purposes  of  cer-  i 
tain  land  contiguous  to  Greenwich  Park,  and  at 
one  time  forming  part  of  the  park.  Mr.  Goschen,  ij 
after  listening  to  the  arguments  of  several  mem-  ij 
bers  of  the  deputation,  said  the  matter  should  1| 
have  the  best  consideration  of  the  Board  of  i 
Admiralty,  to  see  by  what  means  they  could 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 


Oct.  12,  1872.] 


Experiments  with  “ Litlxofracteur.” — A 

iries  of  experiments  with  an  explosive  material 
!iown  by  the  name  of  Lithofracteur,  have  been 
iade  on  the  Minehead  Railway,  not  far  from  the 
■wn  of  Watchet.  There  were  present  as  spec- 
,tors,  Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood,  hart.,  and 
dest  son ; Mr.  F.  Fox,  C.E.  (engineer  of  the 
ristol  and  Exeter  Railway)  ; Mr.  W.  Dennis, 
.E.  (engineer  of  the  Minehead  Railway)  ; and 
hers.  The  patentees  and  manufacturers  are 
Messrs.  Krebbs,  Brothers,  & Co.,  of  Cologne,  re- 
resented on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Oliver  Kirk- 
lan,  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Daw,  London  (in- 
mtor  of  the  central-fire  gun  and  cartridge),  and 
.r.  F.  Hawkins,  of  Tintinhall  Court,  who  con- 
noted the  proceedings.  This  material  has  for  a 
msiderable  time,  it  is  said,  been  used  in  foreign 
juntries,  and  by  the  Germans  during  the  late 
ar.  It  is  composed  of  50  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
.ycerine  absorbed  in  25  per  cent,  of  earth,  and 
> per  cent,  of  various  chemicals,  which  it  was 
lid  render  it  safe  in  transport,  stowage,  and 
rery-day  use.  It  is  made  tip  in  the  shape  of 
irtridges,  and  its  explosion  can  only  be  effected 
\Y  a long  percussion-cap,  filled  with  detonating 
imposition,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a time  fuse,  and 
lien  inserted  in  the  cartridge  and  secured  to  its 
xper  envelope.  If  brought  into  contact  with  a 
ime,  it  does  not  explode  it  seems,  but  merely 
unis  away  like  rosin.  Its  power  is  said  to  be 
velve  times  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder, 
s far  as  could  be  judged,  the  experiments  were 
msidered  very  successful,  and  of  the  safety  of 
le  material  there  is  said  to  have  been  no  ques- 
on. 

The  Rateable  Value  of  th.e  Metropolis. — 

rom  an  official  return  just  prepared  by  the 
irection  of  the  Hackney  District  Board  of 
forks,  it  appears  that  the  rateable  value  of 
le  various  districts  and  parishes  within  the 
letropolitan  area  is  as  follows : — Marylebone, 
1,173,3162.  ; St.  Pancras,  1,105,8362.  ; Lam- 
eth,  770,0002. ; St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
,241,1802.;  Islington,  981,1562.;  Shoreditch, 
16,4202.  ; Paddington,  920,5442.  ; Bethnal- 
reen,  275,508 2. ; Newington,  280,0002. ; Cam- 
xrwell,  '^380,0002. ; St.  James,  Westminster, 
L3.1562.  ; Clerkenwell,  264,7442.  ; Chelsea, 
26,9722.  ; Kensington,  816,3082.  ; St.  Luke, 
13,8122.;  St.  George,  Southwark,  175,0002.; 
ermondsey,  234,0002.  ; St.  George  - in . the- 
ast,  234,0002. ; St.  Martin  - in  - the  - Fields, 
)0,5642.  ; Hamlet  of  Mile  - end  Old  - town, 
55,5522.  ; Woolwich,  69,4002.  ; Rotherhithe, 
26,0002. ; Hampstead,  236,6802. ; Whitechapel, 
25,8082. ; Westminster,  457,9642. ; Greenwich, 
34,9902. ; Wandsworth,  584,2202.  ; Hackney, 
70,7882.  ; St.  Giles,  318,200 2.  ; Holbom, 
24,4072. ; Strand,  315,5242. ; Fulbam,  279,560 2. ; 
imehouse,  273,4242.  ; Poplar,  481,4402. ; St. 
aviour,  194,0002.  ; Plumstead,  205,0842.  ; 
ewisbam,  310,0002. ; St.  Olave,  141,0002. 

North  Oxfordshire  Archaeological  Society, 
his  society  had  an  excursion  on  Wednesday, 
le  25th  ult.,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
liilip  Hookins.  At  Cropredy  Miss  Loveday  and 
sveral  other  ladies  enhanced  by  their  presence 
le  pleasure  of  the  day.  The  first  place  visited 
'as  Horley  Church.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Pinwill  exhi. 
ited  his  collection  of  carved  oak  furniture, 
ncient  china,  Etruscan  ware,  Roman  and 
!ediaxval  relics,  including  part  of  a pax,  string 
E beads,  &c.  The  large  church  of  Hanwell 
as  next  visited.  It  is  greatly  in  need  of 
38t oration.  The  remains  of  Hanwell  Castle, 
ow  a dwelling-house,  were  thrown  open  to 
le  visitors,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  French. 

. short  halt  was  made  by  the  excursionists 
t Great  Bourton.  At  the  Church  of  Cropredy 
ie  visitors  heard  from  Dr.  Wood  a resumd  of  the 
jcular  history  of  the  church  and  its  appurtenant 
bapelries  ; and  at  the  historic  scene  of  Cropredy 
ridge  the  same  gentleman  explained  the  posi- 
ion  of  the  rival  forces  who  met  there  on  the  29  th 
f June,  1644.  Miss  Loveday  exhibited  a gilded 
driBtle,  which  was  dug  up  on  the  site  of  the 
attle.  A large  yew-tree  in  the  garden  of  the 
icarage  at  Cropredy  attracted  attention.  A 
inner,  of  which  eleven  guests  partook,  at  the 
Piute  Lion  Hotel,  Banbury,  was  the  immediate 
recursor  of  the  breaking  up  of  this  friendly 
athering. 

Hindoo  Temple  in  London. — Canon  Trevor, 
Titing  in  the  Record  on  the  controversy  between 
ie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  “the  heathen,” 
xys  : — “I  learn  from  Professor  Garcin  deTasey’s 
Revue  Annuelle  of  Hindustani  Literature  for 
871  ’ that  there  is  actually  a subscription  on 
xot  in  Bombay  to  build  a pagoda  in  London  for 
ie  worship  of  Yishnu  and  Siva.” 
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Inhabited  Houses  in  London. — A statistical 
report  from  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  Hackney  District  Board  of  Works  has 
been  issued,  showing  the  progress  made  by  the 
several  parishes  and  districts  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
By  this  it  appears  that  the  number  of  houses  in 
the  parish  of  Marylebone  at  the  end  of  the  last 
official  year  was  16,328;  St.  Pancras,  24,079; 
Lambeth,  29,123;  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
10,425;  Islington,  27,0S3 ; Shoreditch,  15,624; 
Paddington,  11,832 ; Bethnal-green,  15,981 ; 
Newington,  12,545 ; Camberwell,  17,755  ; St. 
James,  Westminster,  3,381 ; Clerkenwell,  6,808 ; 
Chelsea,  8,989  ; Kensington,  15,492  ; St.  Luke, 
5,871 ; St.  George,  Southwark,  6,903 ; Ber- 
mondsey, 10,624  ; St.  George-in-the-East, 
5,924 ; St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  2,083  ; Hamlet 
of  Mile-end  Old  Town,  13,037;  Woolwich, 
4,670 ; Rotherhithe,  3,934 ; Hampstead,  4,340  ; 
Whitechapel,  8,313;  YPestminster,  6,531 ; Green- 
wich, 16,170  ; Wandsworth,  19,091 ; Hackney, 
19,355;  St.  Giles,  4,541;  Holbora,  3,748; 
Strand,  3,271 ; Fulham,  10,177 ; Limehouse, 
7,789;  Poplar,  16,259;  St.  Saviour,  3,716; 
Plumstead,  7,960 ; Lewisham,  8,271 ; St.  Olave, 
1,764. 

Light  from  Air  charged  with  Mineral 
Oil  Vapour. — A renewed  endeavour  to  bring 
this  sort  of  light  into  use  is  being  made.  The 
air  appears  to  be  driven  by  bellows  through  the 
liquid  “ gasogen”  and  stored  in  a gasometer  for 
use.  It  gives  a brilliant  light,  but  we  should  fear 
it  is  apt  to  become  deteriorated  by  deposition  of 
the  liquid  again,  if  allowed  to  stand.  Air  itself 
stored  in  the  gasometer,  and  only  charged  with 
the  vapour  on  its  way  to  the  burners  would  seem 
to  be  what  is  requisite  to  obviate  this  in  the  use 
of  such  a light.  As  for  its  liability  to  produce 
explosions,  it  is  said  to  be  admitted  that  it  ranks 
with  ordinary  gas  in  this  respect.  The  light  has 
been  exhibited  in  a new  building  in  Change- 
alley,  Comhill.  At  a subsequent  meeting, 
Major-General  C.  Scott,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman,  Sir  John  Murray,  explained  the 
patentee’s  invention,  according  to  particulars 
afforded  him  by  Messrs.  Harrison.  Mr.  H. 
Child,  he  said,  had  analysed  the  gas,  which,  we 
may  add,  is  free  from  the  offensive  contamina- 
tions of  coal  gas,  and  smells  a little  like  ether. 

“ Testing  ” a Gas-liolder. — An  accident  has 
occurred  to  the  new  gas-holder  at  Hollinwood, 
belonging  to  the  Oldham  Gas  and  Water  Works. 
The  holder,  which  had  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Mahon  & Co.,  Ardwick  Iron  Works,  Manchester, 
was  considered  complete,  and  the  other  day 
aiTangements  were  made  for  “ lifting  ” or 
testing  it  before  it  was  formally  handed  over  to 
the  corporation.  Mr.  Mahon  had  promised  to  bo 
present;  but  befoi*e  either  he  or  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  committee  had  arrived,  a person 
connected  with  the  building  in  course  of  erection 
took  upon  himself  the  task  of  testing  the  gas- 
holder. He  accordingly  set  the  engine  to  work ; 
but  instead  of  forcing  air  into  the  holder,  he 
reversed  the  machinery,  and,  as  a consequence, 
the  air  already  inside  began  to  become  exhausted. 
In  a short  time  the  gas-holder  gave  way,  under 
the  force  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and,  in 
addition  to  a good  deal  of  damage  being  done  to 
the  roof,  a number  of  rods  bolts,  &c.,  were 
snapped  and  bent. 

Railway  Matters. — A contract  has  been 
recently  entered  into  by  the  Crown  agents  for 
the  Colonies  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Natal,  for  the  construction  of  345  miles  of  rail- 
road in  that  colony.  The  Colonial  Government, 
when  the  requirements  of  the  contract  have 
been  fulfilled,  is  to  pay  the  company  a subsidy 
of  40,0002.  per  annum  for  twenty  years,  and  to 
make  a grant  of  2\  million  acres  of  land.  The 
latter  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  com- 
pany introduce,  within  a certain  time,  7,500 

immigrants. It  is  stated  that  since  the  arrival 

of  the  Japanese  embassy  to  England  a contract 
has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Brassey  & Co.  for  the 
construction  of  a railway  from  Yokohama  to 
some  distance  in  the  country,  and  that  a good 
deal  of  the  plant  will  be  constructed  at  Man- 
chester’, and  the  Canada  Works,  Bii’kenhead. 

Builders’  Reponsibilities. — A case  has  just 
been  tried  in  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court 
(Barford  v.  Bishop)  in  which  1002.  damages  for 
loss  of  services  were  sought  to  be  recovered  from 
a builder,  on  the  ground  that  his  servant  threw  a 
piece  of  lime  into  the  eyes  of  the  plaintiff’s  son, 
and  injured  his  eyesight.  The  judge  nonsuited 
the  plaintiff,  as  there  was  no  evidence  against 
the  defendant. 
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Mr.  Emerson. — Mr.  Edmund  Waldo  Emerson, 
son  of  the  well-known  American  author,  has 
written  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  the  following 
terms  : — “ My  attention  has  been  recently  called 
to  a paragraph  that  appeared  in  your  journal  a 
short  time  since  stating  that  subscriptions  would 
be  received  from  the  English  friends  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  his 
house,  by  Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Boston.  Will  you 
kindly  allow  me  to  state  through  your  columns 
that  I know  that  while  my  father  would  grate- 
fully recognise  the  kind  thought  that  prompted 
such  a call,  he  would  be  extremely  sorry  to  know 
that  it  had  been  made  ? Immediately  after  the 
partial  destruction  of  his  house  by  fire  a number 
of  his  near  friends  in  America  kindly  insisted 
upon  taking  upon  themselves  the  cost  of  restoring 
it,  and  by  the  new  year  it  will  be  finished  and 
much  improved.  As  my  father  knows  nothing 
of  the  paragraph  to  which  I have  alluded,  I feel 
called  upon  to  make  this  statement  for  the  benefit 
of  his  friends  among  your  readers.” 

Good  Advice. — At  the  opening  meeting  ot 
the  Working  Men’s  College,  Great  Ormond-street, 
a word  of  good  counsel  was  given  by  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas,  in  a letter  excusing  his  absence,  which 
may  be  usefully  repeated.  Addressing  Mr. 
Rawlins,  the  secretary,  he  begged  that  his  con. 
gratulations  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Mark  Carey, 
who  has  won  high  honours  as  an  art  student,  and 
has  rendered  good  service  as  an  elementary 
teacher.  Mr.  Thomas  said, — “Mr.  Carey’s  work 
is  a very  remarkable  exemplification  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  in  leisure  hours.  It  ex- 
hibits  not  merely  the  mechanical  results  of  in- 
dustry, but  great  artistic  feeling  and  power ; that 
degree  of  ability,  indeed,  which  might  fairly 
tempt  the  possessor  to  make  art  a profession. 
Mr.  Carey  has  decided,  however, — I tlnnk  wisely 
— to  make  art  a work  of  love,  and  the  recreation 
of  his  leisure.  This,  too,  is  an  example  needed 
very  much  in  the  present  day,  when  anybody 
who  is  able  to  scratch  upon  paper  some  resem- 
blance to  an  object  forthwith  determines  that 
art  is  his  vocation.” 

St.  Leonard's  Tower,  Bridgnorth. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Building  Committee  last  week  it 
was  decided  that  the  architect’s  original  design 
in  regard  to  the  tower  should  be  carried  out 
in  toto,  and  that  the  spire  should  be  erected. 
The  extreme  width  of  the  tower  is  41  ft.  6 in., 
and  this  additional  feature  will  make  the  entire 
height  122  ft.,  as  the  spire  will  rise  23  ft.  from 
its  springing,  and  14  ft.  6 in.  above  the  top  of 
the  finials  of  the  present  pinnacles.  The  work 
is  being  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exetei’,  has  modelled  a half-sized  figure  of  St. 
Leonard,  as  a modol  for  the  statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  which  is  designed  to  occupy  a niche,  47  ft. 
from  the  ground,  immediately  over  the  large 
window  on  the  south  side.  St.  Leonard  is  repre- 
sented in  the  simple  garb  of  a religious  x’ecluse. 
Its  niche  is  to  be  caxwed.  The  rest  of  the  carved 
work  upon  the  outside  and  inner  part  of  the 
tower,  under  Mr.  Hems’s  supervision,  is  pro- 
gressing. 

Carlisle  Gas  Works. — The  new  gasholder 
erected  at  these  works  has  been  completed.  It 
is  a telescopic  holder,  and  is  erected  in  the  same 
tank  in  which  a single  gasholder  was  erected  in 
1852,  and  which  has  now  been  replaced  by  the 
present  one,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
consumption  of  gas.  The  new  gasholder  is  83  ft. 
in  diameter  by  46  ft.  in  height,  its  cubical 
capacity  being  about  -250,000  ft.,  or  double  that 
of  the  former  holder.  Special  means  have  been 
taken  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  holder  by  the 
use  of  diagonal  rods  between  the  columns.  The 
gasholder  has  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  about 
3,0002.,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Howard  (late  B.  White- 
house  & Co.),  West  Bromwich,  near  Birmingham, 
from  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Hepworth, 
manager  of  the  works. 

Dante's  House. — Dr.  H.  L.  Barlow,  wi-iting 
to  the  Atlieno’um,  says  : — “ By  a letter  just  re- 
ceived from  a devoted  admirer  of  Dante,  now  in 
Florence,  Colonel  Gillum,  I learn  that  the  poet’s 
house  in  his  native  city  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  same  disgraceful  state  to  which  it  was  re- 
duced a few  yeax’s  ago,  without  anything  having 
been  done  to  restore  it,  or  to  effect  those  reno- 
vations which  had  once  been  proposed.  ‘The 
windows  ai’e  still  out,  and  the  house  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  gutted,  and  is  looking 
utterly  neglected.’  These  are  the  Colonel’s  own 
words,  and  they  correctly  describe  the  state  in 
which  I found  it  when  last  in  Florence,  in  1869. 
The  only  parts  uninjured  are  the  arch  over  the 
door  and  the  inscription.” 
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Settlement  of  tlxe  Coventry  Sewage 
Question. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Coventry 
City  Council,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  “ that 
the  draft  lease  to  the  General  Sewage  and 
Manure  Company,  Limited,  of  the  sewage  works, 
sewage  messuage,  and  28  acres  of  land  at 
Whitley,  agreed  upon  between  the  Sewage  Com- 
mittee  and  the  Company,  be  approved.”  The 
mayor  congratulated  the  council  and  the  city 
generally  upon  the  prospect  of  seeing  this  diffi- 
cult question  settled  not  only  without  incurring 
the  enormous  expense  that  was  laid  before  them 
at  'previous  meetings  by  Mr.  Hawksley’s  plans, 
but,  as  Mr.  Franklin  llhd  said,  without  any 
expense  at  all.  He  believed  it  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  company  to  make  the  system  a 
Success  in  Coventry,  and  a place  that  they  might 
refer  to  in  future. 


The  Holbom  Valley  Improvements. — It 

is  stated  that  the  Improvement  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  are  able  to  show  that  no  expense 
has  been  incurred  by  the  Holbom  Valley  Im- 
provements— that  they  have  been  paid  for  (with 
100,000J.  to  spare)  by  the  improved  value  of  the 
land  which  they  caused  to  be  vacant. — City 
Press.  [We  shall  be  glad  to  find  this  confirmed. 
At  present  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt.] 

The  Darlington  Fever  Hospital.— At  a 

meeting  of  the  Darlington  Town  Council,  held 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  report  of  the  Hospital 
Committee  was  adopted,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
erect  the  building  forthwith,  at  a cost  of  9,000Z. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  of  Dar- 
lington, to  whom  the  first  premium  was  awarded 
in  March  last. 


The  Sewage  Question  at  Dover. — Alderman 
Finnis  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  con- 
vincing the  town  council  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  in  connexion  with  the  sewage 
outfalls,  of  which  serious  complaints  were  made 
some  time  ago  by  the  military  authorities.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  sewer  outfall  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  council,  Mr.  Hanvey’s  plans  for 
taking  the  sewage  through  a tunnel  in  Shak- 
speare’s  Cliff  were  examined  and  approved,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  War- Office  authorities 
was  invited.  The  minute  was  confirmed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  managing  committee,  and  the 
War  Department  will  be  asked  to  pay  a share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  works.  The  estimate  is 
10,000Z. 

Damage  to  Leeds  Bridge. — A recent  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  which  swept  over  the  country 
caused  the  river  Aire  to  be  very  much  swollen, 
and  three  coal-barges  upon  it  broke  from  their 
moorings,  and  were  carried  down  the  current, 
Coming  in  contact  with  Leeds  Bridge.  One  of 
them  was  dashed  against  the  new  structure,  and 
Bank  immediately ; and  another  came  so  violently 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  piles  supporting  the 
temporary  bridge  that  it  was  rendered  unsafe, 
and  all  vehicle-traffic  across  it  was  stopped. 
Buildings  in  course  of  erection  also  suffered 
Bomewhat  during  the  storm.  A portion  of  a 
house  which  was  being  built  by  Mr.  Dyson, 
of  Carlton  Mount,  behind  Cromer-terrace,  was 
blown  down. 

Arrival  in  New  Zealand  of  Brogden 
Workmen.  — The  Marlborough  Press,  a New 
Zealand  newspaper,  announces  the  arrival  of 
the  first  batch  of  emigrants  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
John  Brogden  & Sons  to  work  upon  the  New 
Zealand  railways,  as  already  spoken  of  in  the 
Builder  of  the  28th  of  September.  As  to  the 
attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the 
immigrants  on  landing,  the  New  Zealand  paper 
Bays : — 

"We  cannot  conclude  without  giving  a word  of  praise 
to  J.  Brogden  & Sons,  for  providing  so  well  and  amply 
for  the  housing  and  accommodation  of  the  new  arrivals. 
There  was  no  hitch,  no  hurry,  no  disarrangement  of 
plans  ; and  everything  worked  so  harmoniously  that  the 
men,  women,  and  children  were  conveyed  without  delay 
from  the  steamer  in  which  they  arrived  to  the  houses  pre- 
pared for  them,  in  which  cheerful  fires  were  burning,  and 
provisions  in  quantity  stored.  The  thoughtfulness  of 
somebody  in  having  lighted  fires  deserves  mention,  as  the 
warm  glow  must  have  felt  to  many  like  an  hospitable 
welcome  to  the  land  of  their  adoption.” 

Chelsea. — The  Chelsea  Vestry  have  under 
consideration  a proposal  to  borrow  about  8,0001. 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  putting  in  brick  sewers 
in  the  following  streets,  &c.,  at  present  served 
with  pipe-sewerage  more  or  less  defective  : — 
Limerston-street,  720Z. ; Victoria-grove,  600Z.  10s.  ; 
Camera-square,  692 1.  15s.  6d. ; Radnor. street, 
510Z.  5s. ; Shawfield-street,  540Z.  6s. ; Manor- 
street,  1,5631.  14s. ; Godfrey-street,  621Z.  7s. ; 
Cadogan -place  (north  end),  7201. 4s. ; Wellington  - 
street,  5201.  6s. ; Collingwood-street,  520Z.  6s. ; 
Arthur-street,  240Z.  10s. ; College-place,  350Z.  16s. ; 
Upper  Manor-street,  529 1.  9s. ; being  a total  of 
8,531Z.  8s.  6d. 

Oban  Church  Competition. — The  committee 
appointed  to  make  a selection  from  the  thirty- 
four  plans  that  were  received  in  connexion  with 
the  proposed  new  church,  have  decided  upon  the 
design  of  Mr.  David  Thomson,  of  Glasgow.  The 
proposed  edifice  will  cost  about  3,0001.,  and  is 
to  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

A Local  Museum  for  Newington. — At  a 

vestry  meeting  in  Newington,  Mr.  Malthouse 
has  proposed  that  a portion  of  the  waste  space 
in  the  vestry-hall  be  turned  to  the  uses  of  a 
local  museum,  where  the  antiquities  of  the 
parish  may  be  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of 
ratepayers  and  others. 


£22,000  for  a Ceiling.” — The  paragraph 
thus  headed,  which  has  been  circulated  with 
reference  to  works  in  course  of  execution  by 
Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.,  for  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, under  Mr.  Henry  Clutton,  architect,  is 
a fabrication.  There  is  no  mahogany  nor  ebony 
in  the  oeiling  : it  is  of  Jackson’s  composition, 
gilded.  The  doors  and  shutters  are  of  mahogany. 

Sale  of  RosherviHe  Gardens. — This  pro- 
perty was  submitted  for  sale  by  auction  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Green,  of  the  firm  of  Green  & Son,  on 
the  8th  instant.  The  biddings  commenced  at 
15,000Z.,  and  the  hammer  fell  at  24,600Z.,  at 
which  sum  the  auctioneer  declared  the  property 
to  be  sold.  The  hotel  adjoining  was  sold 
separately. 

Fire  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Cambridge. — 

A fire  broke  out  the  other  [evening  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Cambridge,  soon  after  the  performance 
commenced,  whereby  the  “ flies  ” were  all 
destroyed.  The  fire,  however,  was  discovered 
in  time  to  prevent  further  damage.  A similar 
fire  occurred  there  last  year. 


TENDERS 

For  one  pair  of  semi-detached  villa  residences  on  the 
Tramway  Estate,  Brixton-rise  (No.  2 design),  for  Mr.  W. 
Everett.  Messrs.  Goulty  & Gibbins,  architects — 

Rowe  & Yerran  (accepted)  £1,071  0 0 


For  boundary  enclosure  to  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  North 
Bow.  Messrs.' Tolley  & Dale,  architects: — 

Scrivener  & White £158  0 0 

Perry  & Co 447  0 0 

W.  & D.  Brown  436  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  (accepted) ...  373  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables,  cart-shed,  Ste.,  for  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lincoln.  Messrs.  Bellamy  &. 
Hardy,  architects : — 

Taylor.... 

Young 

Crossby  & Sons  

Jlallam  & Co on  » » 

Slingsby 563  0 0 

Barnes  & Wright 551  0 0 

For  building  the  Public  Elementary  School,  in  New- 
road,  Buckland,  for  the  borough  of  Portsmouth  School 
Board.  Mr.  Thos,  Hellyer,  architect 

Evaus,  Brothers  £3,550  0 0 

Burbidge 3,500  0 0 

Light,  Brothers  3,459  0 0 

Quick  3,439  0 0 

Ward  3,397  0 0 

Barnes  i Moody 3,200  0 0 

Eades  3,195  0 0 

Moray,  juu.  (accepted) 3,165  0 0 

Smith  3,160  17  0 


..£620  0 0 
..  595  0 0 
..  589  0 0 


For  additions  and  repairs  to  Stacie’s  Farm-house, 
Manningtree,  Essex.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Ormes  : — 

Can  ham  £453  0 0 

Saunders  & Son  467  0 0 

Capon 463  10  0 


For  certain  repairs  to  Bootmakers'  Asylum,  Mortlake. 

Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Fish £225  0 0 

Pathley  209  10  0 

Hart  179  0 0 

Pride  165  0 0 

Bowling 135  0 0 

Aries  (accepted)' 130  0 0 


For  taking  up  roads  and  laying  pipe-sewers,  for  the 
Watford  Local  Board 

Hubbard £999  0 0 

Capper  960  0 0 

Pizzey 939  0 0 

Free 899  18  0 


For  laying  a pipe-sewer  for  the  Acton  Local  Board 

Stiggs £177  0 0 

Nave  141  5 0 

Elliott  136  0 0 

Hubbard  133  6 0 

Godair  128  12  0 

Pizzey 124  0 0 


For  farm- buildings  at  Shenloy,  Herts,  lor  Mr.  W. 
Edwards.  Mr.  A.  King,  architect 

Cordell  £490  0 0 

Adams  & Co 470  0 0 

Cooke  & Groome 464  0 0 

Boyce 408  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  " The  Brewers,”  St. , 
Pancras-road.  Mr.  Ansell,  architect.  Quantities  noti 
supplied  : — 

Langmead  & Way  £356  0 0 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  & West  349  0 0 3 


Oval-road  Schools,  for  Croydon  School  Board.— Sir  it 
In  reference  to  the  published  list  of  tenders,  W*i 
beg  to  state  that  we  did  not  withdraw  our  tender,  ban 
were  invited  to  send  an  amended  tender  with  Messaw) 
Waterson  & Co. : — 

Amended  Tenders. 

Peskett  & Taylor £3,120  0 0 J 

Waterson  & Co 3,010  0 0 

Original  Tenders. 

Peskett  & Taylor £2,961  0 0 3 

Waterson  & Co.  3,045  0 0 

Peskett  & Taylob.  : 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Erratum. For  2s.  per  ton  as  the  estimated  value  of  town  sewagt 

(p.  778.  ante),  read  2d.  per  ton. 

E.  L.  (quite  understood).— Builder  (>iate  of  the  lock-out  was  1850); 
— Juveals  (readers  who  want  to  refer  to  articles  in  our  volumes  mffll 
look  for  them  themselves). — H.  R. — A. — A.  K. — J.  S. — J.  a Son.—. 
Dr.  G.-C.  C.  U.-F.  H.-R.  & V.-J.  A.-M.  A T.-M.  S.-E.  L.  G.-i 
R C — D.  D.— Dr.  E.  S.  H.— H.  8.  P.— J.  W.  H.— Dr.  D.— R.  C.  P.- 
h!  A P.— G.  E.  P.— H.  W.  B.— H.  J.  P.— J.  E.  O. — J.  P.-T.  l.-: 
T.  J.  H.— N.  S.  0.  G. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  givinr 
addresses. 

Ail  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac.,  must  be  accompanies  ; 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  ta  >| 
publication. 

Xote.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  an 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


Oct.  12,  1872.] 
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Batli  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
liality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
mited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants, 
st  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
i'St  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
ngdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Aim.] 


IlAshton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
erchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
•gest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
i-rtmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
jd  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
d Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
mges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 

& G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
d prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
loms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-Axe, 
radon,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey 
•een  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

thographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
I,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
nctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
aced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


LLEN  & COMPANY, 


ART  FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

[Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

GAS  and  WATER-WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 

A Yolumoofthe NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  5s.  in  stamps, 
and  allowed  on  first  order.  Sole  im- 
porters of  Barbezat'B  French  Iron 
Work. 


2 vote,  demy  8vo.  1,100  pages  anil  33  Plates,  cloth,  price  21.  2s. 
(postage  Is.  7d.) 

1HE  HANDBOOK  of  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Illustrated  liy  Precedents  of  Buildings  actually  executed  by 
inent  Architects  and  Engineers. 

By  Professor  T.  L.  DONALDSON, 
tli  a Review  of  the  Law  of  Contracts,  Ac.  by  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
GLEN. 

Valuable  as  a record,  and  moro  valuable  still  as  a book  of 
iccdents." — Builder. 

London : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


With  numerous  woodcuts.  8vo.  7s.  extra  cloth  (postage  6d.), 

riNTS  to  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS ; 


By  GEORGE  WIGHTWICK.  Architect.  Author  of 
" The  Palace  of  Architecture.”  Ac. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A C'0.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C, 


l HANDY  BOOK  of  VILLA  ARCHI- 

JL  TECTCJRE  ; being  a Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Residences  in 
fious  Styles.  With  Detailed  Specifications  and  Estimates. 

By  C.  WICKES,  Architect. 

first  Series,  consisting  of  30  Plates  ; Second  Series,  31  Plates, 
mpletc  in  1 voL  4to.  price  22.  10a  half  morocco.  Either  series 
— price  II.  7a  each,  half  morocco. 

idon  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


Just  published,  crown  4to.  cloth,  25a 

V TREATISE  on  the  CONSTRUCTION 

JL  and  OPERATION  of  WOOD  - WORKING  MACHINES, 
dueling  a History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Manufacture  of 
-*  — orking  Machinery.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings, 
: the  modern  praetico  of  prominent  Engineers  in  England, 
and  America.  By  J.  RICHARD,  Mechanical  Engineer. 
London  : E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 


On  the  15th  of  November  next  will  bo  published.  No.  I.  of 

HHE  TELEGRAPHIC  JOURNAL,  and 

. MONTHLY  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW  of  ELECTRICAL 
TENCE. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HIGGS.  M.A. 

8ometime  Assistant  to  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
he  arrangement  of  this  Journal  will  be  as  follows Leading 
tides  on  Subjects  of  Immediate  Interest  and  Importance— 
iglnal  Papers — Abstracts  of  Proceedings  of  Scientific  Societies — 
views  of  Scientific  Books — Abstracts  of  all  Foreign  Memoirs  upon 
ectrical  Science — Share  Lists  and  City  Notes — A Student's  Column 
A List  of  Letters  Patent. 

Che  Journal  will  also  be  a medium  of  intercourse  between  Tele- 
iphists ; a Channel  through  which  Operators  can  declare  their 
ints  ; and  a Guide  to  the  Iuvestor  and  those  interested  in  the  G'om- 
rcial  Progress  of  the  Science. 

Review  of  Electrical  Science,  the  " Telegraphic  Journal  ” will 
articles  of  value  to  the  Electrotyper,  Electro-plater,  and 
nateur  Experimentalist.  Price  6<L  or  post-free  6s.  per  annum. 
London : HENRY  G1LLMAN,  Boy-court,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C1. 


New  Work  by  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt.  Immediately,  in  post  4to.  with 
100  reproductions  of  the  Author'B  Sketches,  price  Two  Guineas  and 
a Half. 

AN  ARCHITECT’S  NOTE  - BOOK  in 

W SPAIN,  principally  illustrating  the  Domestic  Architecture  of 
that  Country. 

By  M.  DIGBY  WYATT,  M.A. 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Ac. 
Containing  a series  of  100  admirable  Sketches,  mode  in  Spain,  in 
1869,  from  subjects  as  uovol  in  character  as  they  are  important  for  the 
history  of  architecture  in  that  country.  Reproduced  in  absolute  and 
permanent  fac-similc.  Each  Sketch  is  accompanied  by  Critical 
Notices,  in  which  Sir  Digby  explains  the  salient  points  of  interest 
which  lie  observed  In  the  subjects  selected  for  Illustration. 

Subscribers'  names  for  copies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  COMPANY  (Limited),  36,  Rathbone- 
place,  Loudon,  W. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


J.  JOBBINS, 

3,  WAKWICK  COURT,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION, 

Intended  as  an  Aid  Mimoire  for  the  Professional  Man  and  the 
Operative.  Being  a Series  of  Working  Drawings  to  a large  scale, 
exemplifying  the  Arrangement  and  Details  adopted  In  carrying  out 
the  several  branches  of  Trade  requisite  for  Public  and  Private 
Edifices.  In  Eighty  Parts,  2s.  Od.  each  ; or  in  Four  Volumes,  bound 
In  Cloth,  Twelve  Guineas. 

N.B. — This  work  is  extensively  used  In  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS, 

Being  a Scries  of  Examples  of  Enriched  Details  nnd  Accessories  of 
the  Arcliitecturo  of  Great  Britain.  By  JAMES  K.  COLLING, 
Architect.  In  Forty -eight  Parts,  3s.  each  ; or  in  Two  Volumes,  bound 
in  cloth,  Seven  Guineas. 

DETAILS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Measured  and  drawn  from  Existing  Examples.  By  JAMES  K. 
COLLING,  Architect.  In  Thirty-eight  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each  ; or  in  Two 
Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  Five  Guineas. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF 

ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Exhibiting  some  of  the  best  Examples  in  Great  Britain.  From 
Drawings  and  Measurements  taken  on  the  8pot,  by  F.  T.  DOLLMAN 
and  J.  R.  JOBBINS.  In  Forty  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each  ; or  in  Two 
Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  Five  Guineas. 

ARCHITECTURAL,  ANTIQUARIAN,  NAVAL, 
MILITARY,  & MEDLEY AL  DRAWINGS, 

Landscape,  Sale  Plans,  Railway  Plans,  and  Sections  Lithographed 
in  the  best  style.  Bills  of  Quantities,  Circular  Notes,  luvoices, 
Cards,  and  every  description  of  Commercial  and  Colour  Printing. 

J.  JOBBINS,  3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C 


pASSELL’S  TECHNICAL  MANUALS, 

consisting  of  |Volumes  adapted  for  [the  use  of  Artisans  and 
Students,  which  contain  the  essentials  of  a completo  Technical 
Education,  each  Book  being  Illustrated  throughout  with  Diagrams 
aud  Drawing  Copies,  and  bound  in  cloth  : — 

By  ELLIS  A.  DAVIDSON.  s.  d. 

DRAWING  FOR  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS 3 0 

DRAWING  FOR  BRICKLAYERS 3 0 

DRAWING  FOR  CABINET  MAKERS 3 0 

DRAWING  FOR  STONEMASONS  3 0 

DRAWING  FOR  MACHINISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 4 6 

DRAWING  FOR  METAL- PLATE  WORKERS  3 0 

GOTHIC  STONEWORK 8 0 

BUILDING  < ‘INSTRUCTION.  F.ighth  Thousand 2 0 

LINEAR  DRAWING  Fourteenth  TboueamL 2 0 

PROJECTION  Tenth  Thousand  2 O 

MODEL  DRAWING 3 0 

PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE.  8econd  Edition  3 0 

By  PROFESROR  CHURCH.  M.A. 

COLOUR.  With  Six  Coloured  riates,  and  numerous  Illustra- 

tra'Uous 2 C 

By  MAJOR  V.  D.  MA-JENDIE.  R.A. 

ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  SERVICE. 

Illustrated.  2 6 

By  PROFESSOR  R.  S.  BALL,  LL.D. 

APPLIED  MECHANICS.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  and 

140  Questions  for  Examination.  Just  ready  2 0 

By  CHARLES  RYAN. 

SYSTEMATIC  DRAWING  AND  SHADING.  Fifth  Thousand.  2 0 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  & OALPIX,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  EC. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

JL  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17.  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital.  1,600, 0002.  Paid  up  and  invested,  700,0002. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before 
14th  October,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


D 


EATH  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT, 

with  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY. 

Provided  for  by  a Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Against  Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  31.  to  61.  5a  Insures  1,0002.  at  Death,  or  an 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  62.  per  week  for  Injury. 

61,  CORNHILL,  and  10,  REGENT-STREET,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VLAN.  Secretary. 


■^ORW 


ICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE 

SOCIETY,  instituted  1821. 

of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst 

periodical  returns  have  been  made  to  the  parties  insured,  amounting 
to  422,6802. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  In  the 
settlement  of  claims,  2,751,7922.  having  been  paid  to  Insurers  for 
losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
this  establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now 
exceeds  100,000,0002. 

No  charge  Is  made  for  policies.  Duty  repealed. 

Offices : 50,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  : and  Surrey-street,  Norwich, 
September  28,  1872. 


HU  HE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

JL  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  183G. 

GROWTH  IN  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE. 

Fixe  Premiums.  Year.  Life  Premiums. 

£51,305  17  0 1851  £27.157  18  0 

222.279  10  0 1856  72,781  15  0 

360.130  11  0 1861  136.974  3 0 

818.055  12  0 1S66  254.397  9 0 

1.131.894  7 0 1871  272.948  14  0 

PROVISION  FOR  LIABILITIES. 

_ , _ Life  Department 

Capital  paid  up.  General  Reserve  Reserve. 

£391.762  £846.128  14  £2.410.903  3 

Michaelmas  Fire  Renewals  now  due.  Life  Insurance  Policies  with 
Guaranteed  Bonuses.  Annuities  on  liberal  terms.  Full  Prospectus  ou 
application  at  any  office  or  Agency  of  the  Company. 

London  : 1,  Cornhill,  and  Charing-cross.  Liverpool : 1,  Dale-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

W.  SELLS. 

T3RICKW0RK  POINTED  and  DRAWN, 

JL3  by  Contract  or  otherwise,  in  Town  or  country,  on  the  lowest 
terms.— 16,  Hope-street,  George-road,  Holloway,  N. 


WH.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

. ham-street,  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


1X/TR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 

LvJL  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  25.  Walbrook', 
London.— CALCULATIONS.  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES  prepared 
for  IRON  CONSTRUCTIONS.  GASWORKS,  Ac.  LEVELLING  and 
SURVEYING.  Professional  assistance  generally. 


rnHOMAS  DONATTI,  DECORATIVE 

JL  ARTIST  (Thirty-seven  years  with  Messrs.  Morant),  No.  17, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AGENTS,  METAL  WORKERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

Drawings  prepared  from  rough 

SKETCHES,  or  Instructions  for  Buildings,  or  Alterations  in 
any  style  ; also  Wrought  Metal  Work  designed  in  Mediaeval  and 
Italian  Styles ; Details,  Specifications,  Ac.  on  Moderate  Terms. — 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  18,  Sherborne-street,  Blandford-squnre,  N.W. 

\\T ANTED,  in  the  principal  towns,  Persons, 

V V having  a good  connexion  among  Architects,  Contractors, 
Builders,  and  Plasterers,  to  PR05IOTE  the  introduction  of  the 
SELENITIC  MORTAR.—  Address,  Secretary  of  the  Selenitic  Mortar 
Company,  6 Wharf.  Belvedere-road,  London,  S.E. 


T^VENING  DRAWING  CLASSES,  in 

J J connexion  with  South  Kensington  Museum,  will  be  opened  for 
INSTRUCTION  in  GEOMKTRICALand  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAW- 
ING, ns  well  as  Building  Construction,  in  Hoxton,  Westminster, 
VauxhaU,  Paddington,  Lambeth,  Somers  Town,  and  Marylebone. 
Fee  for  whole  Course  of  seven  months,  10s.  A large  number  of 
valuable  prizes  are  offered.  See  circular  post-free  from  the  Teacher, 
W.  BUSBRIDGE,  Holly  House,  Plumstead,  S.E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TJVENING  OCCUPATION.— A Gentle- 

I i man  requires  INSTRUCTION  in  the  DRAWING  of  SPE- 
CIFICATIONS, Erectiou  of  Elevations,  Superficial  Measurement  of 
Brickwork,  Dilapidations,  Ac.— Address,  stating  terms,  H.  H.  Lowther 
Lodge,  Lonsdale-road,  Barnes,  8urrey. 


G 


EORGE  W INGROVE, 

FRENCH  POLISHER  TO  THE  TRADE 
ONLY, 

No.  24,  MOORE  - STREET.  BRYANSTONE  - SQUARE. 
Builders'  Work  done  ou  reasonable  terms. 

Estimates  given.  


O ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  an  improving  county  town  ill  tho 

Midland  Counties,  an  Old-established  PRACTICE.  Eighteen  years.— 
For  further  Information,  apply  (by  letter  only)  to  X.  Y.  Z.  Mr. 
Gallop,  Railway  Station,  Derby. 


T 


PARTNERSHIP.  — A Young  Architect, 

highly  connected,  desires  to  negotiate  a PARTNERSHIP,  in  a 
provincial  town.  (South  or  West  of  England  preferred).— Address, 
full  and  explicit  reply,  with  terms,  431,  Office  of  “ Tho  Builder." 


PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

I works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANCY 
in  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  tho  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.— 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Gresham-streot,  E.C. 


TANGINEERS.— A practical  MECHANI- 

Ju  CLAN  in  the  Stamping  Office  of  tho  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment will  be  SELECTED  by  Open  Competition  on  OCTOBER  24. 
Salary  2002.  a year,  rising  by  202.  a year  to  3002.  Persons  between  24 
and  30  years  of  age,  who  have  passed  witli  credit  through  the  various 
branches  of  a mechanical  engineer's  establishment,  will  be  eligible  to 
compete. — Application  for  the  necessary  form  should  be  mode  at  once 
to  the  SECRETARY,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Cannon-row,  West- 
minster. 


POROUGH  of  BURNLEY.— BOROUGH 

D SURVEYOR.— The  Corporation  of  Burnley  require  the  services 
of  a BOROUGH  SURVEYOR.  He  will  be  required  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  find  sureties  in  the 
sum  of  5002.  Salary  2002.  a year. 

Applications,  with  testimonials,  endorsed  " Application  for  Borough 
Surveyor,"  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  1st  NOVE5IBER,  1872. 

By  order, 

A.  B.  CREEKE,  Town  Clerk. 

Corporation  Offices,  7th  October,  1872.  


rpo  MASONRY  INSPECTORS. 

J WANTED,  by  the  Government  of  Jamaica  a first-class 
MASONRY  INSPECTOR,  who  has  had  experience  of  Irrigation 
Works.  Salary,  222.  per  calendar  mouth  for  tho  first  year,  231.  per 
month  for  the  second  year,  and  242.  per  month  for  the  third  year.  The 
engagement  to  be  for  three  years.  A passage  will  he  provided  out  aud 
home. — Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Coloniee, 
Spring-gardens,  London,  stating  ngc  and  past  experience,  with  copies 
of  testimonials,  which  will  not  be  returned. 

London,  October  11th,  1872.  _ 

TJIGGLESWADE  UNION. — The  PUBLIC 

13  HEALTH  ACT,  1872.— The  Board  of  Guardians,  as  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  above  Union,  are  desirous  of  receiving 
APPLICATIONS  for  the  APPOINTMENT  of  INSPECTOR  of 
NUISANCES  for  the  whole  of  the  Union,  which  contains  an  area  of 
58,950  acres,  aud  a population  of  27,887.  Salary,  2502.  a year,  without 
any  allowance  or  extras.  The  Inspector  will  be  required  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  make  a perfect 
sanitary  survey  of  the  whole  district,  aud  report  generally  ou  its  con- 
dition and  requirements,  as  well  as  to  prepare  all  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, superintend  all  works,  aud  generally  perfor—  *u*  J"‘:  ' 

Inspector  prescribed  by  the  above  t — J *' * '■  ■ 

therewith. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  previous  occupation,  with  recent  tes- 
timonials, must  be  sent  to  mo  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  the  3Uth  day  of 
OCTOBER  iust.  Canvassing  the  Guardians  in  any  way  is  strictly 
prohibited,  and  any  candidate,  either  by  himself  or  his  friends,  pur- 
suing such  a course,  will  be  deemed  disqualified  Any  lurther 
information  may  be  obtained  on  written  application  to  me. 

By  order  of  the  Board.  THOMAS  J.  HOOPER,  Clerk. 

Biggleswade,  Beds.  October  4th,  1872. 


TO  WATERWORKS  PLUMBERS  AND  INSPECTORS. 

\\T ANTED,  by  the  Leicester  Waterworks 

VV  Company,  an  INSPECTOR  of  PLUMBERS'  WORK  nnd 
GENERAL  WATERWORKS  FITTINGS  and  REPAIRS  He  must 
lie  a man  of  good  character,  and  have  a practical  knowledge  of  his 

business.  Salary  1502.  per  annum.  

Applications,  with  testimonials,  stating  age.  nnd  where  previously 
employed,  to  be  sent  tc *h“  0,“'  ‘ ‘ 


WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN, 

W who  lias  had  experience  in  Heating  Apparatus  of  all  kimte. 


WANTED,  an  energetic  GENERAL 

FOREMAN  for  a Job  in  London.  None  but  men  of  ability 
need  apply,  stating  age,  salary,  and  address  of  last  employer. —Address, 
No.  368,  Office  of  "The  Builder."  


WANTED,  a competent  WORKING 

FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  to  Take  Charge  of  the  Joiners' 
Work  on  n large  Country  Job.  None  but  experienced  aud  sober  men 
need  apply.— Address,  A.  F.  WHITTOME,  Builder,  Gaol-square 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  12,  1872. 


TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN’. 


XX7ANTED,  a competent  PERSON  to  take 

V V charge  of  a COUNTRY  JOB.— Apply,  with  testimonials,  re- 


, , charge  i * . .. 

ferences,  and  stating  wages  required,  to  Mr.  WM.  SHEARBURN, 
Builder  and  Contractor,  Dorking. 


1X7  ANTED,  by  a Builder  in  the  country,  a 

Y V Youth  or  Young  Man  to  act  as  CLERK.  Must  have  had  some 


previous  knowledge  of  the  duties  ofabuilder's  office.— Address,  stating 
age,  salary  expected,  and  where  last  employed,  to  HENRY  HAVELL, 
Builder  and  Decorator,  Kingston,  Surrey. 


1X7 ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  and  Decorator’s 

Y Y Office,  a YOUTH,  about  15,  who  can  write  a good  hand. 


TO  MACHINISTS. 


1X7 ANTED,  at  once,  a MAN  to  WORK  ; 

Y T small  JOINERS'  BENCH.  Mvist  be  well  up  in  the  sharpenin 


i sharpening 

and  keeping  in  order  of  circular  saws.  A Joiner  by  trade  preferred. — 
Apply,  stating  wages,  to  Mr.  BATES,  Stevenage,  Herts. 


TO  MASONS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  a good  LETTER-CUTTER  for 

Y Y Cemetery  Work,  in  Stone  or  Marble.  Must  be  well  expe- 


. . Cemetery 

rienccd  in  setting  out  inscriptions  and  taking  orders- —Raid  by  salary 
only.— Address,  stating  age  and  how  employed  in  last  situation, 
No.  435,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


WANTED,  an  OFFICE  BOY,  in  an  Archi- 

Y Y tect's  Office.  Must  write  a good  hand.  One  with  a taste  for 


CLERK  WANTED,  in  a London  Builder’s 

Office.  Well  up  in  the  general  duties,  experienced  in  keeping 
prime  cost,  abstracting  contract  materials,  and  making  up  builders' 
accounts. — Address,  stating  age.  references,  salary  required,  and  if 
married,  422,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 


TO  BREWERS,  ADVERTISING  AGENTS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

Y Y class  WRITER.  Used  to  all  branches  of  the  trade.  Good 


references. — Address,  H.  B.  63,  High-street,  Stoke  Newington,  N 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  Permanent  EMPLOYMENT 

Y V as  PLUMBER.  No  objection  to  fill  up  time  in  other  branches. 


Addrei 


. H.  T.  1 


TO  BUILDERS.  ESTATE  AGENTS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT, 

by  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN,  in  the  Preparation  of  Working 
or  Detail  Drawings,  or  Tracings,  Ac.  for  buildings  or  alterations. 
Quantities  also  prepared. — Address,  A.  B.  1,  Boscobel-gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

W ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Y I neat  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Aged  20.  Can  lie  highly  recom- 
mended.— Address.  A.  F.  W.  Hale's  Library,  No.  36,  Southampton- 
row,  Holbom,  W.C. 


an  ENGAGEMENT,  tem- 

■ otherwise,  by  an  experienced  QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR.  Will  give  occasional  assistance  in  working  up.  or 
measuring,  and  valuing  extras  and  omissions.— Address,  No.  411,  Office 
of  " The  Builder." 


ANTED, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in 

London.  Good  general  draughtsman,  colourist,  surveyor, 
leveller,  and  dilapidations.  Would  prefer  taking  an  out-door  depart- 
ment. Three  years'  reference. —Address,  E.  T.  B.  Gmssinere  Villa, 
C'opeland-road,  Walthamstow,  E. 


w 


TO  I 


ILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

X7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

,V  thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Sixteen  years- 
ce  in  first-class  firms.— Address,  433,  Office  of  " The  Builder.' 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

■RANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 


W 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 


GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Twenty  years'  expel 
ctensive  works.  First-class  references. — Address,  No.  389,  Office  of 
The  Builder.” 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Practically 
acquainted  with  the  trade.  Accustomed  to  general  supervision,  and 
the  management  of  workmen. — Address,  No.  398,  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Man,  aged  24,  as  CARPENTER.  Wages  moderate  if  constant. 
Address,  J.  L.  29,  Jefl'reys-atreet,  Camden-town,  N.W. 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  JUNIOR 

ASSISTAN  T in  an  Architect's  Office.  Six  years'  references.— 
i,  M.  B.  40,  North-street.  PentonviUe-road,  N. 


V 


7 ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

1 Man.  as  IMPROVER.  Has  been  five  yearn  at  the  bench.- 
R.  A.  8,  Bridge-mews,  St.  John's  Wood. 


TO  SMITHS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■WANTED,  a SITUATION  or  JOB,  as  a 

Y Y STAIRCASE  SMITH,  or  Step-work  or  Railing.  Town  or 
country. — Address,  G.  O.  M.  15,  Chapter-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Y Y Man,  as  CLERK,  TIMEKEEPER,  or  Situation  of  Trust. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  IRONMONGERS. 

/"ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  experi- 


V enced  Man,  as  HOTWATER  and  'GASFITTER,  BELL- 
HANGER,  Ac. — Address,  G.  L.  8,  Ash  ton-terrace.  North-end-road, 
Fulham. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  a Builder  or 

V \ Decorator's  firm,  as  IMPROVER  to  the  GRAINING  and 
MARBLING.  Is  a good  painter  and  glaider.  No  objection  to  fill 
his  time  at  other  work. — Address,  J.  A.  at  Mr.  Berry's,  Brixton-1 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first-class 

Y V PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.  T 
understands  every  branch  of  the  business.  Is  willing  to  t 


. Z.  31b,  Chapel-st 


w 


) PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  Ac, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

’XT/' ANTED,  by  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

Y V an  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  accustomed  to  competitions,  per- 
spectives, contract  and  [detail  drawings,  and  quantities  ; and  is  very 
efficient  and  trustworthy.. — Address,  ALPHA,  18,  Archer-street, 
Darlington. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS 

XX7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a PLACE  as 

Y Y PLUMBER  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Country  not 
objected  to. — Address,  E.  W.  5,  Grove-place,  Higligate. 

XX7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (a  Plumber), 

Y Y a SITUATION.  Can  fill  up  time  at  gasfltting  or  plain  zinc- 
work.— Address,  G.  B.  1,  Broad  wall,  Stamford-street,  Blacklriars. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITU  A- 

Y V TION  in  a Builder's  or  Architect's  Office,  as  JUNIOR  CLERK. 
French  written  and  spoken  fluently. — Address,  O.  X D.  14,  Smith- 
street,  Warwick. 

TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS.  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

YY  TION  as  PAPERHANGER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER. 
Terms  6d.  per  hour.  No  objecUon  to  town  or  country.— Address, 

No.  405,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  PAPERHANGERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS,  4c. 

1X7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y \ TION  as  above.  Good  paperhanger,  paiuter,  4c,  Has  had 
five  years'  experience.  Wages  not  so  much  au  object  as  a constancy. 
Would  not  object  to  ARTICLE  himsell  for  TWO  YEARS.  Good 
reference  if  required. — Address,  8.  W.  C.  Working  Man's  Institute, 
Mertou-road,  New  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

TO  DECORATORS,  ESTATE  AGENTS,  4e. 

117  ANTED,  by  a thorough  PAPER- 

T Y HANGER  and  PAINTER,  WORK,  by  the  day  or  piece,  in 
town  or  country. — Address,  A.  B.  1,  Elfin-road,  Camberwell  New- 

117ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

Y Y BRICKLAYER,  a SITUATION,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN, 
or  Piecework.  No  objection  to  country.  Good  references. — Address, 

M.  L.  1,  Peterborougb-rood,  Fulham,  S.W. 

lY/” ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

Y Y PLUMBER,  a SITUATION.  Can  flll'up  time  in  painting 
or  glazing.  Understands  hot-water  apparatus.  Can  do  plain  zinc 
work.— Address,  J.  T.  S.  36, 8t.  Jude's-street,  Mildmay-park,  Kingsland. 

TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

117  ANTED,  by  a thorough  Quantity, 

Y Y Measuring,  and  Estimating  ASSISTANT,  well  up  in  builders' 
accounts,  extras  and  omissions,  4c.  au  ENGAGEMENT,  for  three  or 
four  days  per  week,  on  moderate  terms. — Address,  SURVEYOR, 

No.  23,  Everett-street,  Russell-square,  W.C. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

117 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  Constant 

Y Y EMPLOYMENT  as  PLUMBER  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND. 
Can  do  plain  ziucwork.  Town  or  country. — Address,  J.  H.  3,  Albion 
Cottage,  Seaside,  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

117 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

YY  ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Just  com- 
pleted a job  at  the  West-End.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Good 
references.— Address.  F.  G.  29,  .Fenelou-road,  Worwick-road,  Ken- 
sington, W.  | 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

117ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  son  of  a 

V Y Builder,  a SITUATION  in  Office,  or  PLACE  of  TRUST. 
Would  not  object  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Understands 
the  practical  part  of  the  carpentering.  Can  trace  and  draw.— Ad- 
dress. ALPHA,  118,  Pentonville-road,  N. 

117ANTED,  by  a steady,  persevering  Man, 

Y Y a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Good 
reference.  CARPENTERaud  JOINER  by  trade.  Town  or  country.— 
Address,  W.  S.  11,  Caledouinu-terrace  King's-rood,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  NOBLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

117 ANTED,  by  an  experienced,  practical 

Y Y Man,  a SITUATION,  as  BUILDER  S WORKING  FORE- 
MAN, or  on  on  Estate,  or  to  take  Work  by  the  Piece  or  Job. — Address, 

J.  B.  9,  Windmill-row,  Keunington-road,  London,  S.E. 

117 ANTED,  by  an  experienced  London 

Y Y Foreman,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
CLERK  ol  WORKS,  or  take  entire  Charge  of  Job.  Bricklayer  by  trade. 
Just  completing  a large  Job  in  the  country.  Good  references,  4c. — 
Address,  A.  N.  care  of  Mis.  Cope,  Upper  Pear  point-street,  Sneinton, 
Nottingham. 

117ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a SITU- 

Y Y ATION  as  thorough  HANDY  MAN.  Can  do  all  repairing 
work  necessary  on  an  estate  or  in  a factory.  Good  references  given. — 
Address,  J.  W . 4,  8mith's  Cottages,  Blenheim-rood,  Upper  Holloway. 

TO  MASTER  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

117ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

V Y permanent  SITUATION  as  thorough  good  HOUSE  PAINTER. 
Writing,  graining,  paperhauging,  gilding,  4c.  and  willing  to  make 
himself  generally  uselul  in  any  branch.  Can  measure  and  square  up 
work.  Wages  moderate.— Address,  A.  C.  14,  Clyde-terrace,  Henniker- 
road,  Stratford,  Essex. 

\\f  ANTED , by  a respectable  Man,  age  35, 

YY  EMPLOYMENT  as  PLUMBER,  PAINTER.  GLAZIER, 
and  ZINC  WORKER,  or  as  a General  Good  Hand  in  House  Repairs 
and  Jobbing  Work.  Will  make  hirnseU  useful  and  fill  up  time  in 
anything  required.  Wages  very  moderate.— Address,  PLUMBER,  1, 
Little  York-place,  Morylebone-road,  W. 

1X7 ANTED,  by  a practical  BRICKLAYER, 

Y V having  just  completed  two  large  warehouses  in  London, 
au  ENGAGEMENT,  either  PIECEWORK,  with  or  without  scaffolding, 
or  os  FOREMAN  to  take  charge  of  a job.  In  town  or  country, 
no  option.  Unexceptionable  references  can  he  had  from  last 
employers. — Address,  B.  COGMAN,  No.  7.  Lawrence-road,  West- 

117ANTED,  by  a Builder’s  Son,  aged  19,  an 

Y V ENGAGEMENT  in  a BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR'S 

OFFICE.  Is  competent  to  trace  or  copy  drawings,  and  to  assist  in 
taking  out  quantities,  estimating,  and  measuring  work.  Has  had 
four  years'  experience,  and  lias  a practical  knowledge  of  the  business. 
Address,  H.  H.  1,  St,  James's  Villas,  Upper  Homerton-road,  Hackney 

■\70UNG  MAN  seeks  EMPLOYMENT 

JL  in  a Wholesale  TIMBER  MERCHANT'S  OFFICE.— Address, 

A.  J.  F.  113,  Grosvenor-road,  Highbury  New  Park. 

PARLIAMENTARY  SURVEYS.  — An 

JL  experienced  SURVEYOR  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  to 
take  Levels  or  make  Surveys. — Address,  S.  30,  Lower  Kennington- 
lone,  London,  S.E. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

/OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE.— A most 

\_7  efficient  ESTIMATOR,  MEASURER,  and  ACCOUNTANT, 
offers  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.  Plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared, hills  of  quantities  priced,  extras  upon  contracts  taken  up. 
References  il  required. — Address,  404,  Office  of  ‘ ' The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

HE  Advertiser  requires  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Is  a good  correspondent  and  accountant,  and  a neat' 
expeditious  tracer  and  copier  of  (drawings,  Moderate  salary. — 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

HE  Advertiser  seeks  a RE-ENG  AGE-1 

MENT  os  ASSISTANT.  Is  a good  draughtsman,  can  survey 
es.  Ac.  and  assist  in. taking  out  quantities.— Address,  BEL,  9, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

1 Advertiser,  a neat?  Draughtsman, 

lires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Working  drawings,  details, 
ress,  W.  care  ol  Housekeeper,  3,  Great  Jamcs-street,  Bed- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


rPHE 

I GA< 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Advertiser  is  desirous  of  a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT  as  CLERK  ol  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FORE-; 


TO  BUILDERS  OR  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  a good  PLUMBER,  wishes 

to  meet  with  a JOB  or  CONSTANCY.  Is  a competent  work-; 
’ can  turn  his  hand  to  other  branches  If  required.  Good 
can  be  given  to  last  employer. — Address,  W..H.  No.  4, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


Brixton-road,  S.W. 


STANCE  In  Taking  Off  and  Preparing  Bills  of  Quaniitiesli 
up  Extras  and  Omissions  upon  Contracts,  Writing. 

- --  Address,  SURVEYOR,  25,  Thornton-street,  i! 


A: 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

N efficient  ASSISTANT,  having  ten- 

years'  experience,  WANTS  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Age  27. . 
A lb'll  ITl-lfT.  Bedford  Cottage.  56.  Castlc-bill.  Bedford. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


AN., 


TO'ARCHITECTS. 

ASSISTANT  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE-  i 

MENT.  Can  prepare  designs,  details,  working  drawings,  \| 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  seeks 

ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a fair  draughtsman.  Has  a 


A GOOD  and  expeditious  DRAUGHTS-] 

l \ MAN,  who  is  perfectly  capable  of  getting  up  workinj J 


i the  routine  of  a 


i.  4c.  ; is  a good  colourist 


TO  TIMBER  AND  SLATE  MERCHANTS. 

A S CLERK  or  TRAVELLER,— The  Ad-: 

XV.  vertiser,  aged  26.  seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Has  also  lieen  ; 
in  the  building  trade.  Unexceptionable  reference. — Address,  ALPHA,-!, 
No.  12,  Bromell’s-road,  Clapham,  8urrey. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A FOREMAN,  of  considerable  practice  ini 

carrying  out  buildings,  Beeks  an  ENGAGEMENT  fur  the.r 
Charge  of  a Job  or  the  Management  of  a small  Joiner’s  Shop  i 
Building.  — Address,  H.  W.  5,  Addington-crescent,  York-rc 
Lambeth,  S.E. 


A S GAS  and  WATER  FITTER,  BEL 

AY.  HANGER,  4 c,  Loudon  or  suburbs. — Address,  G.  H.  < 

F.  Stones,  The  Common,  Epsom,  8urrey. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT  is  desired  bv  a: 


DRAUGHTSMAN. 

Architect's  Offlc 
Mr.  Laycock,  No.  268.  Gmy's-inn-rood. 


Veil  versed  in  the  various  duties  of  ai_ 

’ ireuces. — Address,  PARKER,  care  of  P; 


TO  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS.  BUILDERS,  4c. 

A BUILDER'S  SON,  aged  26,  is  open  tol 

an  ENGAGEMENT.  He  is  thoroughly  practical,  havi— 
been  brought  up  to  the  trade.  Also  a good  draughtsman  and  m 
-.  Highest  references  given.-  Address,  H.  J.  W.  Post-office,  3 
Cross-road,  S.E. 


GASFITTER,  a SITUATION,  or  JOB.  Used  to  first- 
class  work,  in  bath,  closet,  and  pump  work.  No  objection  to  fil 
time  at  other  branches. — Address,  with  full  particulars,  F.  F.  ca 
Mrs.  Munro,  Southall-green,  Middlesex,  W. 


/0  ASFITTING,  &c. — A Young  Man,  aged 

YJT  20,  wishes  lor  a JOB,  where  he  can  improve  himself,  or  would 


T AND.— Several  ACRES  of  LAND  TO  | 

I J LET,  In  large  or  small  Plots,  for  building  manufactories,  4a ! 
Three  miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  five  minutes'  walk  from 
the  Bow  Railway  Station.  Train  or  omnibus.  Canal  and  railway 
adjuining.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  R.  HELSHAM,  Solicitor, 
No.  29.  Poultry  ; or  Mr.  (GEO.  WEST.  4,  Shepherd's-terrace,  Devon-: 
lane.  E.  who  will  show  the  land. 


TYUILDING  GROUND  TO  BE  LET,' 

I ) most  eligibly  situate  on  south  side  of  Brunswick-squan,.t 


I ) most  eligibly  situate  on  south  side  of  Brunswick-square, 
Camberwell,  adjoining  No.  22.  Frontage  to  square  217  feet.— Apply  to 
GEO.  CROSHAW  4 CO.  116,  Fenchurch-atrcet,  City. 


QTAMFORD  HILL.— An  excellent  SITE,! 

lO  for  one  or  a pair  of  Villas.  TO  BE  LET.  for  a term  of  97  year*. 
Frontage  120  feet.  Frequent  trains  to  City  and  King's-cross.— Apply 
to  Mr.  CHESTER  CHESTON,  Jun.  Manor  Offices,  West  Hackney,  B. 


XX7ESTMINSTER.  — TO  BE  LET,  m 

YY  Millbank,  spacious  WAREHOUSE  or  MANUFACTURE 


near, i 

, . , spacious  WAREHOUSE  or  MANUFACTURING 

PREMISES,  with  large  yard,  stabling,  4c. — Apply  to  Messrs.  TYLERl 
4 CO.  Builders,  Wood-street,  Westminster. 


WESTMINSTER.— TO  BE  LET,  spaciousi 

WAREHOUSE  or  MANUFACTURING  PREMISES,  with 
ranges  of  stabling,  lofts,  counting-houses,  two  separate  entrances ^ 
the  whole  occupying  an  area  of  about  9,000  feet. — Apply  to  Messrs.: 
ST.  QUENTIN  4 SONS,  27,  Royal  Exchange. ■ 


/CAMBERWELL  (near  the  Green). — TO  BE 

\_J  LET.  large  PREMISES,  suitable  for  a Builder,  or  any  manu-. 


requiring  a large  space.  There  are  good  , . 

stabling,  coach-houses,  yard,  and  a first-rate  family  home.  Rent  for 
the  whole,  on  lease,  801.  per  annum.  — Address,  W.  ADAMS 
MURPHY,  Surveyor  and  Estate  Agent,  47,  Church-street,  Cam-, 
berwelL 


TO  BUILDERS. —TO  BE  DISPOSED 

OF.  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of  an  old-established  BUSI- 
NESS, doing  a good  general  trade  in  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the 
south  of  London.  Ill-health  sole  cause  of  leaving.  Moderate  premium: 
only  required.— W.  ADAMS  MURPHY,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  47 
Church-street,  Camberwell.  Letters  enclose  stamp. 
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The  Exact  Relation  between  the  Food  of 
Plants  and  the  Refuse  of  Towns. 

REQUENTLY 
and  fully  as  the 
subject  of  the 
treatment  and 
utilisation  of 
sewage  has  been 
discovered,  there 
is  a mode  of  in- 
vestigation that  has  not  hitherto 
been  applied  with  the  accuracy 
that  is  both  possible  and  de- 
sirable. We  have  analysis, 
indeed,  pushed  to  the  utmost 
minuteness  of  detail,  both  as 
regards  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  plants,  and  the  chemical 
sments  that  we  send  to  poison  our  rivers.  A 
rtain  balance  is  known  to  exist  between  what  is 
ken  from  the  soil  for  human  and  animal  food, 
d what  is  returned  to  the  soil,  or  to  the  atmo- 
here,  by  the  result  of  the  vital  process.  But 
lat  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  overlooked,  is  the 
xle  in  which  the  question  is  affected  by  that 
tie  word  or.  Food  is  consumed  in  a tangible 
cm.  The  results  of  the  digestion  of  food  aro 
rtly  tangible  and  partly  invisible.  The  effect 
the  combustion  that  goes  on  in  the  living 
mal  is  a matter  of  primary  importance.  We 
sh,  then,  again  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
lat  is  returned  to  the  soil,  and  to  investi- 
,te  how  far  the  actual  chemical  outcome,  by 
lancing  the  consumption  of  the  food  of  plants, 
ows  of  an  economical  utilisation  of  sewage. 

The  food  of  man  is  composed  of  certain 
mentary  substances,  known  to  chemistry, 
lich  exist  abundantly  around  us,  but  which 
man  skill  has  not  hitherto  been  able  directly 
combine,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  result 
it  is  continually  being  effected  in  the  great 
joratory  of  organic  life. 

[Human  food  consists  of  two  great  groups,  or 
tegories  ; first,  that  which  is  the  direct  pro- 
of of  vegetation ; and,  secondly,  that  which  is 
secondary  product ; having  been  assimilated, 
the  first  instance,  by  herbivorous  animals,  and 
en  presented  to  human  consumption  in  the 
rm  of  flesh,  milk,  eggs,  or  some  edible  of 
.imal  origin. 

The  attention  of  scientific  chemists  has  been 
rected  to  the  important  quest  of  the  means  of 
•ectly  combining  the  chemical  elements  of 
od.  But  the  greater  progress  in  this  direction 
th  which  we  are  acquainted  consists  in  the 
;emical  formation  of  certain  flavours,  indis- 
iguishable  from  those  of  fruits. 

In  regarding  the  production  of  human  food  it 
.11  be  convenient,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
gard  the  case  of  wheat,  which  in  this  country 
rms  the  staff  of  life,  and  on  which  subsistence, 
ough  not  luxurious,  is  possible. 

It  results  from  statistical  inquiry  that  the 
nsumption  of  wheat  may  be  taken  at  one  sack 
flour,  or  5'7l  bushels  of  wheat,  per  head  per 
mum.  This  allowance  is  equal  to  3,483  lb.  of 
heat  per  head  per  annum,  or  -93  lb.  per  diem. 
The  fair  average  return  of  our  cultivated 
heat-lands  is  stated  by  the  most  careful 
udents  of  the  farm  statistics  of  the  day  at 
lautities  which,  reduced  to  the  simplest  expres- 
on,  amount  to  a yield  of  1,570  lb.  of  wheat  per 
re  per  annum.  Wo  take  at  present  no  notice 
the  straw,  because,  in  one  form  or  another, 
is  returned  to  the  soil,  if  not  exported. 

In  the  discussions  now  raised  as  to  the  value 
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of  sewage  as  manure,  while  very  much  informa- 
tion has  been  collected,  the  subject  has  never 
yet,  so  far  a,s  we  are  aware,  been  brought  to  that 
definite  test  for  which  analytical  chemistry  fur- 
nishes the  means.  In  fact,  from  the  form  in 
which  the  ultimate  analysis  yet  carried  out  has 
been  left  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  method  we  now  pro- 
pose to  pursue  has  not  hitherto  been  pursued. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  into  that  question 
of  the  relation  of  population  to  area  which  is 
suggested  by  the  remark  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption,  per  head,  of  wheat  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duce of  nearly  one-quarter  parts)  of  an 

acre.  We  have  to  see,  first,  what  we  take  out  of 
the  land  by  a wheat  crop,  and  what  we  therefore 
require,  in  some  way,  to  return  to  it  ; and, 
secondly,  how  far  the  refuse  of  our  towns  is 
adapted  to  furnish  that  supply. 

We  take  the  average  wheat  crop  at  2 5:]-  bushels, 
of  61  lb.  per  acre,  which  gives,  in  round  numbers, 
1,570  lb.  of  wheat. 

This  wheat,  by  analysis,  consists  of  (1)  220  lb. 
of  water,  of  which  we  take  at  present  no  further 
heed;  (2)  25  lb.  of  mineral  ingredients ; (3)  230  lb. 
of  flesh  and  force  producing,  nitrogenous  matter ; 
(4)  1,095  lb.  of  force-producing  matter,  which 
includes  523  lb.  of  pure  carbon. 

The  elements  of  the  food  of  plants,  be- 
sides the  small  portion  of  mineral  matter 
which  they  accumulate  in  growth,  are  these, — 
water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid.  From  the 
ammonia  that  is  fixed  in  the  process  of  vegetable 
growth  the  nitrogen  in  the  vegetable  substance 
is  derived.  From  carbonic  acid  the  large  quantity 
of  carbon  is  extracted.  Both  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia  are  evolved  by  the  organic  processes  of 
animal  life.  They  are  so  produced,  to  a large 
amount,  in  the  form  of  imperceptible  vapour. 
Much  of  this  is  dissolved  in  rain,  and  thus 
brought  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

We  require,  therefore,  either  by  natural  or  by 
artificial  means,  to  return  to  every  acre  of 
wheat-growing  land  25  lb.  of  mineral  matter  in 
the  year.  This  matter  consists  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, silica,  soda,  potash,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  chloride  of  sodium  ortommon 
salt,  in  proportions  into  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enter.  We  arrange  them  according  to 
their  proportionate  weights. 

With  regard  to  the  more  universal  elements  of 
vegetable  tissue,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  flesh 
and  force  producing,  or  nitrogenous,  portion 
forms  but  the  fifth  part  of  the  force-producing, 
or  carbonaceous,  matter.  Each  of  these  supplies 
is  derived  mainly,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
from  the  atmosphere.  But  if  we  seek  to  feed  our 
plants  as  it  were  by  hand,  we  must  be  careful  as 
to  the  appropriate  mixture  of  the  food  which  we 
supply.  To  give  in  undue  profusion  a single 
element,  or  even  all  the  proper  elements  with  a 
single  exception,  is  not  to  feed,  but  to  starve. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  learn  first  how  much 
of  the  mineral  matter  necessary  for  the  crop 
is  already  abundant  in  the  soil  and  what  is 
deficient  and  has  to  be  returned ; and  secondly, 
how  far  we  can  supply  a store  of  the  more 
subtle  elements  which,  in  a liquid  or  aerial  state, 
are  equally  requisite  for  the  luxuriance  of  the 
crop  with  the  solid  mineral  matter. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  of  how 
far  the  ordinary  contents  of  town  sewage  con- 
tain, in  the  proportion  required  by  vegetation, 
the  proper  elements  for  its  support. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  excreta  of 
human  life,  entirely  undiluted,  contains  92*88 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  7*12  per  cent,  of  sus- 
pended and  dissolved  matter.  If  we  allow 
25  gallons  per  individual  for  the  water-supply, 
which  is  a smaller  allowance  than  is  considered 
desirable,  we  shall  have  a dilution  of  100  gallons 
of  excreta  by  9,130  gallons  of  water,  or  91  to  1. 
We  may  say  in  round  numbers,  therefore,  the 
dilution  is  100  to  1. 

i These  suspended  and  dissolved  matters  may 
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be  conveniently  classed  in  three  groups.  Of  the 
seven  parts  of  which  we  first  spoke,  the  mineral 
matter  forms  a tenth.  Gaseous  matter,  including 
the  non-mineral  constituents  of  the  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  acids,  forms  a fourth  ; and  the 
remaining  65  per  cent,  consists  of  organic 
matter. 

In  other  words,  we  may  take  a unit  of  popu- 
lation as  the  equivalent  of  9,000  gallons  of 
undiluted  sewage,  and  regard  it  as  producing  in 
the  year  7 lb.  of  mineral  water,  18  lb.  of 
gaseous  matter,  and  46  lb.  of  organic  matter- 
This  result  is  closely  accordant  with  analyses 
carried  on  for  different  purposes,  and  is  at  all 
events  sufficiently  accurate  to  form  the  basis  of 
further  inquiry. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  mineral  matter 
it  may  be  difficult  precisely  to  fix.  The  most 
valuable  portion  is  the  phosphorus,  which  is 
found  in  small  quantity.  Phosphate  of  lime  is 
reckoned  as  worth  2s.  3d.  for  every  1 per  cent, 
in  a ton.  The  proportion  of  the  mineral  ele- 
ments is  that  in  which  they  are  required  for  the 
crop,  but  the  value  of  their  return  to  the  soil 
depends  not  only  upon  this  faot,  but  upon  the 
question  of  what  mineral  elements  are  naturally 
abundant  in  a given  soil,  and  what  are  those  in 
which  it  is  deficient.  The  phosphorus  is  the 
only  mineral  for  the  collection  of  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  manure 
of  animal  origin. 

The  gaseous  matter,  whether  present  in  the 
form  of  nitrates  or  other  salts,  or  as  ammonia 
dissolved  in  the  water,  may  be  taken  with  the 
mineral  matter  in  forming  an  estimate  of  com- 
mercial value.  If  the  21  lb.  of  mineral  and 
gaseous  substance  be  priced  at  Id.  per  pound,  it 
will  probably  exceed  the  purchase-money  likely 
to  be  obtained. 

There  remains  the  important  question  of  the 
organic  matter,  which  forms  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  non-aqueous  contents  of  sewage.  In  this, 
it  is  evident,  lies  the  main  knot  of  the  subject. 
In  the  various  methods  proposed  for  the  treat- 
ment and  utilisation  of  sewage  the  most  oppo- 
site views  are  entertained  as  to  the  value  of  the 
organic  matter.  In  the  various  analyses  it 
always  appears  in  this  comprehensive  and 
uninvestigated  condition.  By  some  persons  it  is 
regarded  as  a fertiliser  of  high  value ; by  others 
it  is  considered  as  merely  the  carrier  and  seed- 
bed of  poison.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to 
discuss  this  portion  of  the  subject  with  some 
precision. 

Before  passing,  however,  from  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  mineral  elements,  we  must  refer  to  a 
point  which,  although  by  no  means  novel,  comes 
out  unsought  in  our  calculations.  The  mineral 
matter  contained  in  the  wheat  consumed,  at  the 
above  rate,  by  four  persons  in  a year  is  a little 
over  22  lb.  The  sewage  resulting  from  the  same 
number  of  persons  contains  28  lb.  Ultimately, 
no  doubt,  that  returned  to  the  soil  must  equal 
that  taken  from  it,  with  the  exception  due  to  our 
mode  of  sepulture.  The  difference  in  this  case 
arises  from  comparing  the  crop  containing  the 
smallest  proportion  of  mineral  matter  with  results 
derived  from  a mixed  diet.  Oats,  for  example, 
contain  3*0  per  cent.,  and  barley  and  beans  each 
3*5  per  cent.,  of  mineral,  against  1*6  per  cent,  in 
wheat. 

But  the  balance  is  very  suggestive  as  to  the 
questionable  economy  of  conveying  to  the  soil, 
for  the  purpose  of  fertilisation,  the  sewage  arising 
from  a population  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  1,100 
per  acre  ; the  first  being  that  recommended  as 
the  most  lucrative,  and  the  second  being  that 
actually  in  use  at  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

The  organic  matter  which  forms  64  per  cent, 
of  the  solid  contents  of  unadulterated  sewage  is 
not  more  minutely  analysed  in  any  of  the  works 
that  we  have  consulted  that  discuss  modes  of 
treatment  and  of  utilisation.  The  suspended 
as  distinguished  from  the  dissolved,  solid  matter 
, may  be  taken  principally  to  consist  of  albumen. 
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At  all  events,  if  we  take  the  analysis  of  that 
substance  for  our  guide,  any  error  of  deduction 
will  lie  within  limits  that  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained. 

The  albumen  of  the  blood,  according  to  MM. 
Dumas  and  Cahours,  consists  of  53'32  carbon, 

15  70  nitrogen,  7'29  hydrogen,  and  23-69  oxygen 
in  100  parts. 

It  is  a remarkable  and  interesting  fact,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  that  100  parts  of 
albumen,  thus  analysed,  have  required  for  their 
production  exactly  250  parts  of  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  water  combined.  The  elimination 
of  150  parts  of  oxygen  has  converted  that  mix- 
ture into  organic  substance.  At  least,  such  is  the 
exact  result  of  the  numeric  value  of  the  elements 
and  their  known  combinations. 

The  combination  of  150  volumes  of  oxygen,  if 
we  allow  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  produced 
that  is  due  to  combination  with  carbon,  is  accom- 
panied with  the  production  of  200  units  of  heat. 
Omitting  the  addition  due  to  the  combination  of 
the  hydrogen  with  the  nitrogen,  we  have  thus 
the  measure  of  the  heat  required  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  same  weight  of  gas.  In  the  vegetative 
process  by  which  albumen  is  formed,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  supplies  this  requisite.  The  leaves  act 
as  the  organs  for  expiring  the  liberated  oxygen. 
We  thus  obtain  a view  of  the  mode  of  formation 
of  vegetable  albumen,  by  weight  and  proportion. 

The  compound  thus  formed  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  vegetable  structure,  and  is 
especially  to  be  found  in  the  seeds  and  fruit  that 
form  the  main  part  of  animal  food.  In  the  pro- 
cess stimulated  by  hunger,  the  albumen  is  taken, 
unchanged,  into  the  animal  system.  We  need 
not  trace  the  entire  circulation,  but  we  find  the 
substance  finally  either  consumed  by  the  respi- 
ration, giving  out  its  proper  quotum  of  heat,  for 
the  supply  of  the  animal  warmth,  or  passing  in 
an  undecomposed  state  into  the  localities  in 
which  we  now  have  to  deal  with  it. 

Albumen,  thus  formed,  is  of  course  unfit  for 
animal  food.  It  is  equally  unfitted  for  vegetable 
food.  In  order  to  allow  of  its  assimilation  by  the 
plant,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  it  that  propor- 
tion of  once  and  a half  its  weight  of  oxygen,  of 
which  it  was  deprived  by  the  vegetative  process 
that  formed  it.  When  this  has  not  been  done 
in  the  natural  course,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
animal  body,  it  is  only  to  be  done  either  by  ex- 
tension of  surface,  so  as  to  expose  the  greatest 
amount  possible  to  an  oxygenating'process,  or 
by  raising  the  temperature,  so  as  to  turn  a slow 
into  an  active  combustion. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  class  of  organism  to 
which  decaying  organic  matter  furnishes  an 
appropriate  pabulum.  The  fungi  are  ordinarily 
regarded  as  vegetables ; but  they  possess  not  a 
few  of  the  peculiarities  proper  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  Chief  among  these  are  the  nitrogenous 
character  of  their  tissues,  and  their  habit  of 
feeding  upon  decaying  organised  substances. 
Their  appearance,  under  conditions  favourable 
to  pestilence,  is  invariable.  Their  growth  and 
reproductive  power  are  of  fabulous  rapidity. 
They  are  the  scavengers  of  nature ; but,  like 
their  superior  brethren  in  the  practice,  are  best 
kept  at  arm’s  length.  Among  them  are  to  be 
found  the  cholera  fungus,  the  potato  fungus, 
and,  if  medical  men  are  right  in  their  suspicions, 
the  countless  and  invisible  spores  that  are  the 
very  means  of  communicating  zymotic  disease. 
In  the  albumen  of  the  sewage  this  order  of  beings 
has  a naturally  [provided  home  and  vehicle.  Tho 
assimilation,  made  by  man,  is  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature  to  remedy.  Her  sole 
organum,  for  the  purpose,  is  the  fungus  ; its 
activity  is  extreme,  but  the  effect  is  at  least  as 
redoubtable  as  the  mischief  which  has  called  for 
its  commencement. 

Each  of  the  four  elements  which  constitute 
albumen  iB  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
But  they  are  only  available,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  support  that  growth,  when  they  are 
present  in  due  proportion,  and  in  such  combina- 
tions as  are  suitable  for  vegetable  assimilation. 
The  organic  matter  of  sewage,  therefore,  as  far 
as  it  is  albuminous,  is  entirely  valueless  as 
manure,  besides  being  liable  to  be  regarded  as 
the  seat  of  an  active  poison.  It  is  of  primary 
importance  to  give  prominence  to  this  often 
neglected  truth. 

While  the  above  analysis  exhibits  the  value  of 
town  sewage  as  rather  less  than  one  half-penny 
per  ton  of  effluent,  undiluted  liquid,  or  Is.  9d. 
per  unit  of  the  population  per  annum,  it  is  well 
to  check  the  calculation  by  the  results  attained 
by  the  best  cases  of  sewage  farming. 

For  the  economical  treatment  of  sewage 
we  are  told  that  an  acre  should  be  allotted  to 


every  25  souls  of  the  population.  At  Merthyr, 
on  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale,  an  acre 
appears  efficiently  to  disinfect  the  sewage  of 
1,100  souls.  Here  is  a wide  margin. 

The  highest  expenditure  that  we  have  yet 
seen  recorded  in  high  farming  for  manure  has 
reached  the  price  of  31.  per  acre  per  annum. 
This,  of  course,  is  unusual.  The  crops  on  this 
farm  have  been  worth  13Z.  10s.  per  acre  in 
wheat,  and  141.  16s.  in  clover  and  sainfoin.  We 
refer  to  Mr.  Prout’s  farm  in  Hertfordshire. 
Generally  speaking,  40s.  would  be  an  outside 
price  per  acre  for  manure. 

If  we  take  the  recommended  allowance  of  25 
souls  per  acre,  and  what  has  been  hitherto 
regarded  at  the  low  value  of  5s.  8d.  per  head  of 
inhabitants  for  the  sewage,  fertilising  matter  to 
the  amount  of  7Z.  Is.  8d.  is  annually  placed  on 
every  acre  thus  treated. 

If  we  apply  the  same  theoretio  value  to  the 
proportion  in  force  at  Merthyr,  of  1,100  souls 
to  an  acre  of  filtering  ground,  we  shall  find  that 
fertilising  elements,  according  to  theory,  to  the 
value  of  3111.  are  annually  poured  into  that  acre. 

The  highest  returns  claimed  from  the  use  of 
sewage  manure  have  been  at  the  rate  of  from 
32 1.  to  401.  per  acre.  We  have  not  the  exact 
details,  but  we  find  that  a growth  of  Italian  rye 
grass  amounting  to  7 tons  per  acre  is  stated  to 
have  been  produced.  If  we  took  last  year’s 
price  for  hay, — this  would  give  a higher  value, 
but  that  may  be  considered  as  exceptional, 
— 31Z.  10s.  would  be  the  return  for  the  hay  at 
4 1.  10s.  per  ton. 

In  water-meadows  without  manure,  or  with  an 
occasional  top-dressing  of  bone-dust  that  will 
not  amount  to  more  than  14s.  per  acre  per 
annum,  crops  of  5 tons  per  acre,  including  that 
which  is  eaten  on  the  ground,  are  about  the 
maximum.  There  is  little  doubt  that  these  may 
be  materially  augmented  by  such  a disposal  of 
the  irrigation  as  should  avoid  the  present  wasted 
area  of  innumerable  water-carriers.  But  it  is 
possible  that  this  may  cut  both  ways, — so  that 
we  take  the  difference  of  yield  between  the 
ordinary  water-meadow  and  the  sewage-farm  at 
2 tons  of  hay,  say  91.  per  annum.  This  is, 
therefore,  the  total  produce  of  the  application  of 
a quantity  of  sewage  averaging,  in  the  value 
hitherto  nominally  attributed  to  it,  at  from 
6Z.  10s.  to  312Z.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  result 
of  practice  is  in  exact  accordance  with  our 
analyses. 

That  the  effluent  water  from  sewage  must  go 
through  the  ground  to  be  purified,  we  take  to  be 
an  undoubted  maxim  in  the  present  state  of 
sanitary  science. 

But  if  we  complicate  this  problem,  in  itself 
not  a simple  one,  by  attempts  to  derive  from  the 
sewage  materials  fitted  for  the  food  of  plants 
which  do  not  exist  in  it,  in  a state  in  which 
plants  can  assimilate  it,  and  which  we  cannot 
convert  into  such  a state,  we  go  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Chemistry  and  practice  unite  in  one 
testimony.  The  organic  contents  of  sewage  are 
not  manure.  They  are  only  poison.  They  must 
not  be  preserved,  but  destroyed. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  ARCHITECT. 
At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  new  Architec- 


tural Association  of  Ireland,  mentioned  in  an- 
other page,  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Callaghan,  tho  first  presi- 
dent, read  the  following  instructive  address  : — 

By  learning  to  make  truth  the  foundation  of 
your  education,  you  may  hope  in  time  to  be  able 
to  design : truth  is  absolutely  necessary  to  it, 
and  no  originality  can  assist  a design  without 
thiB  one  grand  element ; once  depart  from  it, 
and  you  get  into  troubled  waters.  As  written 
recently  by  an  eminent  architect,  " It  is  truth 
only  in  every  line  and  every  detail  which  can 
ever  make  great  architecture.” 

A more  extensive  course  of  study  than  is 
generally  given  is  necessary  for  the  architectural 
student.  It  is  too  much  the  habit  now-a-days 
for  a student  to  start  too  early  in  practice  for 
himBelf  ; it  often  happens  that  he  begins  imme- 
diately on  being  out  of  his  articles,  as  if  the 
three  or  five  years  spent  in  the  principal’ e 
office  is  all  that  are  necessary.  This  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  education,  even  when  sup- 
plemented by  all  the  exertion  of  which  he  is 
capable.  I know  many  pupils  work  very  hard 
in  this  way,  but  I fear  that  with  others  it  is 
only  the  mere  routine  of  the  office  that  consti- 
tutes their  art- education. 


advantage  over  us.  It  is  necessary  that  a good 
general  and  scientific  education,  and  a fair 
knowledge  of  drawing,  should  be  learned  at 
school ; this  should  include  a general  knowledge 
of  perspective,  its  principles  and  practice,  andi 
good  training  in  freehand  drawing.  When  yom 
have  entered  on  your  duties  as  pupils  you  will  ■ 
find  you  are  in  the  right  way  to  become  artists  i1 
not  only  in  name,  but  also  in  reality;  and  you:1 
will  the  more  readily  work  your  way  up  in  the! 
office,  and  will  the  sooner  be  entrusted  with  re-- 
sponsibility.  Then  a knowledge  of  constructions 
and  the  uses  of  materials  should  be  your  next  ! 
care ; this  will  give  you  a great  confidence  ih 
your  office  work,  because  you  shall  then  under-:  t 
stand  what  you  are  doing,  and  there  will  be  noi 
hesitation  in  any  constructional  matter. 

You  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
a thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  trades  ; this 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  making  of  your 
working  drawings.  When  some  new  ideas  are 
well  and  clearly  laid  before  workmen,  you  find 
it  difficult  to  get  them  to  realise  them,  it  boingi 
too  much  their  habit  to  endeavour  to  do  things 
their  own  way.  How  can  you,  then,  possibly !' 
expect  they  should  understand  them  if  they  ath  I 
imperfectly  sent  from  your  office,  much  less  t 
hope  they  will  follow  you  with  confidence  ot 
respect  ? Without  this  knowledge  your  cliera  lj 
will  not  have  that  confidence  in  you  which  is 
necessary;  while  the  builder,  who  is  really  I. 
anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  assistance  i: 
and  to  follow  your  plans,  so  often  finds  that  il 
matters  under  his  own  province  you  are  at  fauja  \ 
that  your  influence  is  weakened.  Were  thfi  | 
educational  defect  removed,  this  state  of  thing* 
could  not  exist,  and  the  aid  of  the  architect) 
would  more  generally  be  sought.  The  public! 
would  know  their  interests  were  safe  in  yoim 
hands;  they  would  feel  that  technical  know-i 
ledge  and  artistic  taste  were  employed  in  then! 
behalf,  and  they  would  unreservedly  place  them 
selves  in  your  hands,  and  the  cause  of  art  anc 
the  public  would  be  served  in  the  end.  Thi 
necessity  for  this  is  very  apparent  in  our  owr 
country,  where  the  position  of  the  architect  i 
very  little  understood,  and  good  arcliitecture, : 
fear,  very  little  appreciated. 

In  immediate  connexion  with  the  attainmen 
of  this  knowledge,  the  student  should  ever  re 
member  that  a liberal  education  ought  to  be  th 
ground-work  of  his  profession,  and  that  it  wi, 
require  his  utmost  exertion  to  fit  him  for  tha.il 
which  ought  to  lead  the  sister  arts.  Architqel 
ture  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  fine  arts,  an1 
ought  to  be  the  guiding  spirit  to  them.  For  thi 
purpose  the  intellect  must  be  educated  and  thi 
imagination  cultivated.  This  will  be  necessary 
if  we  wish  to  imprint  on  our  works, — which  ai; 
so  influenced  by  our  modem  requirements,  an 
by  the  influences  which  science  has  opened  up,-* 
the  spirit  or  life  which  is  visible  in  those  workij 
which  we  would  probably  take  as  our  modfflj 
from  either  the  Classic  or  Gothic  schools,  or,  ~j 
may  be,  a combination  of  the  two.  i I 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  il 
thorough  knowledge  of  our  history  should  II 
known,  for  the  arcliitecture  of  a country  is  intii 
mately  connected  with  its  history,  and  th 
contemplation  of  the  one  brings  forcibly  befoi 
our  minds  the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  tl 
other.  And  here  I may  mention  the  great  fun. 
of  study  which  the  ancient  buildings  of  Eur® 
afford  the  student.  In  our  own  country  we  hav 
many  examples  of  every  period,  although  thf 
are  not  so  extensive  or  so  elaborate  as  those  i 
England  or  on  the  Continent.  They  afford  m<£ 
interesting  studies  to  the  student,  and  the  detail 
are  of  a distinctive  character  that  marks  them* 
once  as  national.  I would,  therefore,  sugget 
that  you  begin  at  home,  and  let  your  tastes© 
formed  there.  I know  no  more  interesting  stud 
for  the  junior  members  than  a day’s,  or  a week1' 
or  a month’s,  sketching  at  some  of  our  fine  ol 
ruins,  and  I trust  it  may  be  my  good  fortune-tl 
join  the  members  of  the  Association  in  the. 
journey 8 through  Ireland  on  the  occasion/.*! 
inspecting  some  of  those  splendid  monuments  (J 
the  piety  and  art-knowledge  of  our  ancestor 
We  owe  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  wfr 
like  Petrie  and  others,  drew  our  attention  tf 
those  splendid  monuments  erected  by  oi 
forefathers.  I do  not  know  a better  way  for 
student  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  real  architei 
ture  than  by  carefully  sketching  and  measuriE'. 
on  the  spot  those  remains,  particularly  notii 
the  mouldings  and  construction ; and  this  j|J 
reckoned  of  such  importance  that  I believe  near"] 
all  the  art  societies  offer  special  prizes  for  tl 


The  preparation  for  the  profession  is  one  of,  .....  — -r , _ ... 

our  weakest  points,  and  in  this  respect  France  purpose.  I am  happy  to  see  one  included  in  “i|j 
and  other  continental  countries  have  the  greatest  | prize-list  of  this  Association.  Not  only  tl 
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ietails  should  be  sketched : the  plan  should  be 
iwell  studied ; the  purpose  of  the  building,  and 
Bow  it  has  answered  that  purpose,  should  be 
(carefully  investigated.  In  this  investigation  I 
iwould  suggest  that  no  one  style  be  adhered  to, 
as  beauty  and  good  may  be  found  in  all.  The 
remains  of  Athens  and  Rome  have  their  admirers, 
and  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  affectionately 
regarded  by  numbers.  As  for  my  part,  I believe 
.it  is  quite  possible  to  cull  from  all  without  losing 
(any  of  the  feeling  or  beauty  which  either  pos- 
sesses,— not,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  produce  a 
mixed  style  of  architecture,  which  I consider 
imost  undesirable.  Ground  your  necessities  of 
(the  age  either  on  Gothic  or  Classic  works,  treat 
them  with  originality,  and  you  will  have  a 
sufficiently  new  style,  if  you  combine  in  your 
work  those  truths  which  they  so  beautifully 
Bxpress.  I see  no  reason  whatever  why  we, 
though  loving  the  pointed  arch,  should  neglect 
the  use  of  the  round ; and  in  our  Gothic  architec- 
ture we  may  well  introduce  that  simplicity  and 
repose  which  is  to  be  seen  in  some  Classic  work. 
This  has  been  very  successfully  achieved  by  the 
[talian  architects,  who  introduce  into  their  work 
30me  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Classic, 
jind  with  unity  and  harmony.  Even  in  the  same 
fvindows  they  introduced  the  two  kinds  of  arches, 
phe  inner  arch  being  often  semicircular,  while 
;he  outer  one  was  pointed.  This  gave  a great 
ippearance  of  strength,  and  the  effect  is  exceed- 
pgly  good.  We  must  remember  ever  that 
iterature  has  great  influence  on  architecture, 
md  is  intimately  associated  with  it. 

I am  very  happy  to  believe  that  great  strides 
ire  being  made  in  the  direction  of  educating  the 
xublic  mind,  and  that  exhibitions  of  art  are 
>eing  more  and  more  appreciated.  I believe  ive 
nay  trace  in  the  recent  revival  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, that  the  very  education  for  it  was  by 
i ringing  prominently  before  the  minds  of  the 
>eople  the  associations  connected  with  those 
nteresting  remains ; that  the  very  way  was 
tpened  for  the  actual  results  achieved  by  Pugin 
md  others  who  laboured  in  the  same  field. 

The  pupil  should  early  learn  to  sketch,  and 
iketch  well.  Sketching  is  a power  in  the  hands 
>f  an  architect.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  be 
ible  readily  to  put  together  your  ideas  unless 
'ou  sketch  well : it  gives  you  the  greatest  facility 
u grouping  your  buildings,  and  even  planning 
hem.  You  have  the  means  of  storing  up  in  your 
uinds  every  good  idea,  detail,  and  group.  This 
lower  of  sketching,  combined  with  a thorough 
mowledge  of  perspective,  is  of  the  greatest  be- 
lefit  to  yourselves  in  your  future  practice ; it 
snables  you  to  take  in  constantly  those  works 
vhich  may  pass  before  you  on  all  occasions.  If 
mu  have  this  power,  you  will  be  able  to  get 
hrough  a much  greater  amount  of  work  than 
vould  be  possible  for  you  without  it,  no  matter 
low  well  versed  you  may  be  in  everything  else 
Rat  relates  to  your  profession.  When  you  have 
inquired  this  power  of  sketching  well  and  freely, 
rou  can  then  take  up  some  works,  and  measure 
md  draw  them  carefully  j by  this  means  you 
vill  be  doing  more  to  understand  their  Bpirit,  and 
ieel  those  principles  of  truth  and  reason  which 
ihey  contain.  It  is  only  when  you  have  care- 
hlly  gone  through  this  work,  and  understand 
ihoroughly  their  plans,  sections,  and  elevations, 
md  their  construction,  that  you  can  catch  their 
deas,  which  ideas  once  thoroughly  impressed  on 
four  minds  can  never  be  completely  effaced. 
£ou  can  use  them  as  your  own,  without  feeling 
;hat  you  are  mere  copyists.  These  very  ideas 
will  arise  in  your  minds,  and  will  be  to  you  of 
she  greatest  assistance  when  you  most  require 
“hem.  Then  from  the  power  that  sketching  gives 
you  in  educating  your  eyes  and  your  tastes,  when 
you  have  the  mind  filled  with  the  good  things 
which  you  have  already  seen  and  sketched,  it 
prill  not  be  possible  for  you  to  be  satisfied  your- 
selves, or  to  satisfy  others,  with  what  is  unreal 
or  bad.  It  will  give  you  an  easy  path  over  many 
difficulties,  and  the  fears  that  inay  perhaps  arise 
when  you  have  planned  an  original  group  will 
soon  disappear,  if  your  minds  are  stored  with 
those  ideas  which  have  been  formed  long  before 
in  your  sketching  tours.  You  will  then  avoid 
starting  with  a sham.  This  is  a very  serious 
evil,  and  one  against  which  you  will  have  care- 
fully to  guard — this  endeavour  to  appear  what 
we  are  not.  It  is  of  the  utmost  dishonesty,  and 
yet  appears  to  be  almost  universally  practised ; 
the  worst  feature  of  it  is,  that  it  precludes  us 
from  the  use  of  really  good  materials,  and  how 
disappointing  in  the  end  it  is.  These  shams  are 
practised  almost  everywhere  and  in  almost  every 
place,  and  yet  every  one  appears  to  know  it  is 
so.  How  often  do  we  see  that  plastering — very 


good  in  itself,  if  properly  applied — is  utterly 
destroyed  when  made  to  imitate  stone  ? This  is 
so  generally  adopted  that  it  is  most  difficult  to 
get  even  the  workmen  to  do  this  class  of  work 
without  their  putting  the  stone  lines  upon  it.  It 
would  be  annoying,  if  it  were  not  such  a serious 
subject,  to  hear  the  explanations  given  and  the 
defence  offered  by  them  on  this  subject.  Then 
we  have  metal  and  wood  painted  to  imitate  stone 
and  marble,  and  how  often  are  we  allowed  to 
have  the  simple  colours  applied  to  our  work  ? 
No  ! we  must  have  our  wood  painted  to  imitate 
oak,  or  maple,  or  such  like,  forgetting  all  the 
time  how  very  beautiful  the  natural  colour  of  the 
wood  is,  or  how  much  better  and  more  beautiful 
the  simple  colours  would  be.  This  we  must 
never  fail  to  oppose  with  all  our  powers,  no 
matter  from  what  quarter  it  proceeds ; it  is  a 
combination  of  extravagance  and  vile  taste.  It 
removes  us  altogether  from  what  we  should  have 
in  view.  Then  in  the  matter  of  representing 
marble,  do  we  not  see  it  every  day,  or  on  every 
side  of  us  ? and  this  in  a country  where  we  have 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  real  material  to 
select  from.  It  is  sad  to  find  that  all  this  occurs 
amongst  us  at  the  same  time  that  real  materials 
and  rich  colours  are  abhorred  : we  are  very  far 
behind  in  this  respect.  The  public  appears  to  be 
devoid  of  true  feeling  on  this  most  important 
point ; we  should  therefore  do  all  in  our  power 
to  awaken  a love  for  truth,  and  beauty,  and 
colour,  in  our  architecture.  We  certainly  have 
many  opportunities  of  doing  so  in  using  the 
brick,  granites,  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
marbles,  which  may  now  be  easily  obtained  in 
this  country,  and  which  in  every  respect  are  such 
admirable  materials.  By  using  our  materials 
thus  we  shall  tend  to  educate  the  eye  and  give 
strength  and  interest  to  our  buildings  ; we  may 
then  hope  to  see  love  for  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful  become  more  general,  and  regularity 
and  plainness  shall  not  be  considered  the  only 
beauty. 

Sketching  and  measuring  also  lead  on  to  the 
closer  examination  of  those  works  you  take  up, 
and  give  you  a power  of  thinking  for  yourselves 
otherwise  very  hard  to  attain  ; you  will  find  out 
the  points  of  them  that  please  you  most,  and 
shall  be  enabled  to  mark  carefully  the  treatment 
adopted  for  different  works,  and  how  the  various 
difficulties  were  overcome ; and,  though  last, 
not  least,  it  will  give  you  a thorough  knowledge 
and  power  to  use  the  materials  in  their  best  and 
most  natural  manner.  You  cannot  love  those 
buildings  too  much,  nor  is  there  any  fear  you 
may  become  copyists  if  you  approach  them  in  a 
proper  spirit,  determined  to  educate  yourselves 
by  them,  not  to  select  a piece  of  them  for  a par- 
ticular work.  It  is  impossible  for  a man  who 
loves  his  art  well  not  to  cultivate  it,  and  derive 
pleasure  from  its  practice,  which  will  be  utterly 
impossible  to  a mere  copyist.  The  study  of  those 
works  will  also  tend  to  tone  down  that  spirit 
which  would  perhaps  sometimes  tempt  you  to  do 
queer  things,  in  order  to  indulge  in  what  is 
termed  “ originality.”  That  which  is  natural 
will  produce  sufficient  originality.  In  fact,  to 
my  mind,  if  you  make  use  of  your  wants  pro- 
perly and  naturally  you  Bhall  always  produce 
that  originality  which  is  desirable;  truth  in 
planning  and  in  construction  will  always  produce 
as  much  of  it  as^is  necessary  to  make  our  archi- 
tecture picturesque  and  beautiful.  It  is  the 
absence  of  truth  in  our  architecture,  coupled 
with  the  want  of  art-education,  that  produces 
the  thoroughly  uninteresting  character  of  almost 
all  our  buildings.  That  which  is  actually  bad 
and  inconvenient  is  adopted,  more  particularly 
in  our  dwellings,  because  the  public  mind  cannot 
realise  the  fact  that  truth  should  govern  our 
architecture ; the  spirit  of  doing  what  has  been 
already,  though  very  badly  done,  appears  yet  to 
govern  the  masses,  and  they  dread  anything  in 
the  way  of  real  art  in  architecture. 

Then  whim  must  be  avoided ; — that  spirit  of 
singularity  which  is  occasionally  visible, — that 
restless,  uneasy  striving  after  effect  which  marks 
conceit  or  disregard  of  truth.  This  uueasy 
spirit  generally  arises  from  ignorance  in  treating 
the  materials  we  have  in  hand,  or  the  neglect 
of  the  study  of  those  models  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  but  generally  in  the  absence  of 
that  truth  which  is  the  real  foundation  of  good 
design.  You  should  approach  each  work  in  its 
true  spirit,  endeavouring  to  meet  each  case  on 
its  own  special  merits,  making  the  design  as 
natural  and  as  suitable  as  possible. 

You  should  above  all  avoid  laziness  in  design  ; 
you  must  quit  that  spirit  of  mere  imitation 
which  your  ease  would  sometimes  prompt.  You 
should  blush  to  copy  or  to  make  use  of  any  of 


the  works  you  may  see  in  your  principal’s 
office ; you  should  imitate  what  you  find  there  in 
order  that  you  also  may  one  day  become  original. 
The  practice  of  copying  and  making  up  a design 
of  another’s  works,  and  trying  to  deceive  your- 
selves thereby  that  you  have  designed  a build- 
ing, is  a most  dishonourable  practice,  and  it  is 
utterly  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  art.  Once 
you  rest  satisfied  with  mere  copying  in  this  re- 
spect, you  are  lost  to  the  spirit  of  the  true 
artist,  and  you  cannot  take  any  pleasure  in 
your  profession.  The  true  architect  is  always 
contriving,  and  never  rests  satisfied  until  he  is 
convinced  that  he  has  realised  the  best  effect 
possible.  He  goes  on,  ever  improving  on  the 
past,  till,  when  old  age  comes  on,  he  feels  him- 
self young  still  in  the  pursuit  of  art,  and  there 
will  be  no  fear  that  his  work  will  become  unin- 
teresting to  him.  The  ever-changing,  ever- 
grappling  with  the  work  will  be  to  him  a con- 
stant source  of  pleasure,  and  he  has  his  own 
reward  in  contemplating  the  life-like  creations 
of  his  fancy, — than  which  I know  no  greater 
pleasure.  You  have  many  opportunities  for 
variety  in  your  practice,  for  although  sameness 
in  general  appearance  is  too  generally  sought 
for,  yet  in  very  few  oases  does  one  client  wish  to 
have  that  which  has  been  already  adopted  by 
another.  If  you  go  into  each  work  with  spirit, 
it  will  prevent  poverty  in  design,  and  produce 
that  originality  which  we  should  all  look  for. 

It  is  most  essential  that  architecture  should 
hold  a prominent  place  in  our  public  schools  and 
universities,  for  is  it  not  sad  to  find  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  first  idea  a pupil  gets  of  that 
which  is  to  be  his  profession  is  in  the  office  in 
which  he  is  articled,  and  that  he  oftentimes 
takes  a pencil  in  his  hand  for  the  first  time  when 
he  enters  the  office  as  a pupil  ? I hope  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  professorships  of  archi- 
tecture will  be  established  in  all  our  colleges  and 
universities,  and  thus  architecture  and  the  fine 
arts  will  form  part  of  general  education  for  all 
classes. 

In  England  we  find  many  opportunities  for 
art-study  open  to  the  student,  not  only  in  the 
colleges  and  universities,  but  in  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  magnificent  collections  at 
South  Kensington  and  elsewhere.  I believe  in 
only  one  university  or  college  in  Ireland  does  a 
chair  of  Architecture  exist : this  is  a very  great 
want,  and  one  that  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist ; but  the  architects  of  the  country  must 
agitate,  when  perhaps  attention  will  be  paid  to 
their  wants.  In  the  face  of  those  discouraging 
facts,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  to  be  diligent  and  industrious,  and 
show  thereby  that,  had  they  the  means  pre- 
scribed above,  they  would  avail  themselves  of 
them.  I believe,  notwithstanding  all  the  draw- 
backs, if  a student  is  industrious,  he  has  all  the 
necessary  means  open  to  him  for  a good  art- 
education,  if  he  will  only  supplement  the  informa- 
tion he  receives  from  his  principal  by  his  own 
exertions  in  the  workshop,  on  the  building  or 
sketching  tour;  and  pupils  had  better  realise 
this  fact  as  soon  as  possible — that  architecture 
is  an  art  not  to  be  learned  easily  or  slightly,  and 
the  sooner  they  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
the  better.  If  pupils  will  not  educate  them- 
selves, or  at  least  receive  the  education  afforded 
by  their  opportunities  voluntarily,  then  the 
sooner  we  have  examinations  for  admission  to 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  the  better.  Let 
the  Institute  establish  an;  examination,  the 
passing  through  which  will  be  recognised  as  a 
necessary  qualification  for  the  profession.  I am 
afraid  in  many  cases  the  position  of  the  profes- 
sion must  suffer,  unless  compulsory  education  be 
established ; outsiders  will  come  into  the  pro- 
fession,— men  without  sufficient  education.  Even 
in  this  age,  the  position  of  an  architect  is  not 
understood ; the  difference  between  an  architect 
and  a builder  is  not  yet  sufficiently  defined.  It 
will  be  said,  and  truly,  that  you  cannot  teach  a 
man  to  design, — that  it  is  a gift ; but  it  is  a 
power  assisted  very  much  by  education  and 
training,  and  it  is  only  just  to  the  profession  at 
large  that  this  education  and  training  should  be 
possessed  by  all  those  ambitious  to  join  its  ranks, 
and  thereby  put  it  on  a level  with  other  pro- 
fessions. If  the  want  of  any  regular  training  for 
the  artist  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  is  so 
apparent,  what  shall  I say  of  the  system  adopted 
at  our  schools  of  art  ? I believe  a considerable 
number  of  pupils  have  learned  to  draw  in  them, 
and  I feel  certain  they  deserve  a large  amount  of 
credit  for  what  they  have  done ; but  there  is,  I 
fear,  a great  absence  of  observation  or  investiga- 
tion in  the  education  provided  : the  effort  appears 
to  be  more  to  realise  an  elaborate  drawing.  We 
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want  spirit  and  life  in  drawing  of  the  different 
forms,  not  a painfully  over-studied  drawing. 
Then  I fear  also  the  pupils  do  not  sufficiently 
understand  what  they  are  copying,  and  a large 
amount  of  interest  is  removed  from  their  work. 
Let  ns  have  vigorous  and  intelligent  treatment 
rather  than  mere  mechanical  precision. 

The  study  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  drawing 
forms  a most  important  part  of  an  architect’s 
education,  and  it  will  be  for  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  show  by  their  co-operation  and 
diligence  their  appreciation  of  this  fact,  when,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
will  be  happy  to  afford  all  the  assistance  in  its 
power  to  members  who  should  seek  admission  to 
its  halls. 

You  will  perhaps  say  this  is  very  hard  work 
to  go  through,  and  you  probably  ask  what  is  the 
reward  for  all  this.  I would  say  in  reply  that 
you  are  about  to  become  members  of  a most 
honourable  profession.  It  is  an  ancient  pro- 
fession, notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  those  who 
try  to  prove  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  that  each  workman  designed  his  own 
part  and  depended  on  his  devices.  The  exami- 
nation of  any  of  those  buildings  will  at  once  con- 
vince you  of  the  absurdity  of  such  a statement, 
even  if  we  had  not  actual  evidence  of  the  fact. 
It  is  an  intellectual  profession ; for,  though  we 
know  cases  unfortunately  that  would  prove  the 
reverse,  they  are,  I am  happy  to  say,  the  excep- 
tions, and  the  high  standard  of  Vitruvius  is  that 
aimed  at,  I am  sure,  by  those  who  approach  it  as 
they  ought.  It  is  also  a profession  that  can  con- 
fer the  greatest  honour  on  its  members,  for  I 
believe  no  matter  under  what  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances you  begin,  if  you  only  work  dili- 
gently you  shall  win  your  way,  you  shall  gain 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  others,  and,  even 
though  you  should  fail,  you  shall  have  the  reward 
of  your  own  consciences  that  you  traversed  the 
right  path. 


OH  SHADOW. 

Pursuing  the  observations  on  the  subject  of 
shadow,  commenced  in  our  last  issue,*  it  may  be 
noted  that  with  regard  to  the  attention  paid  by 
the  Greek  artists  to  the  point  of  view,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  anecdote  of  the  ccmpetition  of 
Phidias  and  Alcamenes  is  well  known.  Two 
statues,  by  these  two  artists,  were  exposed  to 
the  public,  unplaced,  at  the  same  time.  The 
verdict  was  altogether  in  favour  of  Alcamenes. 
But  on  the  next  day,  the  statues  were  raised  to 
their  destined  elevation  above  the  observers. 
Then  every  voice  was  raised  for  Phidias.  His 
rival  was  nowhere.  We  may  observe  this  mode  of 
treatment  for  ourselves,  in  the  Elgin  and  Greco- 
Roman  marbles  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
thigh  of  one  of  the  magnificent  draped  figures 
representing  the  Fates,  who  was  seated  in  the 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  is  altogether  out  of 
proportion  as  viewed  by  the  spectator  on  the 
level.  The  head  of  an  Apollo,  which  is  dignity 
itself  when  viewed  at  a proper  angle,  recalls 
the  account  of  the  physiognomy  of  Titus  Oates 
(whose  mouth  was  said  to  occupy  the  centre  of 
his  face)  as  seen  on  the  pillar  where  it  is  actually 
gibbeted  in  the  gallery. 

With  regard  to  the  art  of  Egypt,  so  much 
older,  and  so  much  more  long-lived,  than  that  of 
Greece,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  believing 
that  the  sculptors  paid  great  regard  to  securing 
a fixed  illumination.  In  their  temples,  indeed, 
the  Egyptians  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  effect  of  shadow,  as  they  did  also  of  the  laws 
of  perspective.  They  at  times  increased  the 
apparent  length  of  a vista,  by  the  introduction  of 
a false  perspective,  or  an  unnatural  diminution 
of  size,  that  gave  the  effect  of  increased  distance. 
How  far  artificial  illumination  formed  a part  of 
their  rites  we  are  only  partially  aware.  But  in 
Egypt,  shadow  is  so  dense — mighty — palpable — 
that  it  cannot  be  played  with  as  it  can  in  Greece 
and  in  Italy,  during  the  time  when  people  can 
work  in  those  countries.  In  the  months  when  a 
vertical  sun  sheds  a semi-tropical  ray,  no  one  does 
work  there,  or  work,  at  least,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  The  summer  was  the  seed-time  of  Greek 
art.  Then  by  Bhady  stream,  or  dark  cliff  over- 
hanging the  blue  sea  and  golden  sand,  as  on  the 
more  public  occasions  of  the  great  sacred  games, 
the  artist  caught  those  glimpses  of  the  unclothed 
form,  in  its  natural  grace  of  proportion  and 
elegance  of  motion,  which  were  reproduced  in 
his  finest  works.  Sculpture,  in  a country  that 
has  no  summer,  or  has  only  what  English 
people  call  a summer,  must  be  a starved  and 
stinted  art. 


• See  p.  797,  ante. 


But  in  Egypt,  heat  and  shade  are  too  decided 
either  to  allow  of  such  instruction  to  the  artist, 
or  to  teach  him  to  deal  with  shadow  as  his  great 
organon.  Colossal  magnitude  was  the  grand 
means  by  which  the  Egyptian  sculptors  sought 
to  affect  the  imagination.  Shadow,  indeed,  there 
was,  vast  and  pronounced,  as  that  which  the 
mighty  figures  of  Memnon  and  his  companion 
cast  for  furlongs  over  the  sands.  But  it  was  a 
shadow  like  that  of  a rock ; not  like  the  dancing 
network  of  shade  thrown  by  a forest.  At  the 
same  time,  in  those  magnificent  portrait  statues 
which,  as  portraits,  vie  even  with  the  excellence 
of  this  branch  of  Roman  art,  while,  as  massive 
monuments,  they  are  worthy  of  note  even  in  the 
land  of  the  Pyramids,  we  have  the  effect  of  the 
natural  illumination  under  which  men  ordinarily 
live  and  move.  The  Egyptian  artist  has  not 
enslaved  shadow  as  his  workman,  but  he  has 
never,  like  modem  workers,  allowed  it  to  distort 
and  deface  his  work. 

To  the  student  of  more  recent  art,  the  magical 
effects  which  Michelangelo  knew  how  to  produce 
by  the  disposal  of  shadow,  will  at  once  occur.  It 
is  the  finest  characteristic  of  his  sculpture.  It 
consists  with  the  gloomy,  grand,  stormy,  aspect 
of  his  mind.  In  the  Medicean  Chapel,  the  vast 
forms  of  day  and  night,  of  morning  and  evening 
twilight,  seem  almost  spirtual  and  unsubstantial, 
from  the  well-directed  shade.  And  to  the  central 
figure  of, the  whole  wonderful  mausoleum,  the 
seated  form  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  the  shadow  of 
his  helmet  gives  a ghastly  life  that  seems  to  have 
stepped  back  from  beyond  the  tomb. 

In  such  a work  as  the  Medicean  Chapel,  how- 
ever, the  sculptor  disposed  of  the  appliances  of 
the  architect.  Thus  in  the  brooding  figure 
beneath  the  casque,  we  have  more  than  sculp- 
tural shadow,  we  have  pictorial  shade.  Some- 
thing of  the  magic  of  aerial  perspective  is  cast 
over  the  pensive  face  ; and  we  seem  not  so  much 
in  the  presence  of  a statue  as  of  a ghost. 
Wonderfully  powerful  as  is  the  effect,  it  is  due 
to  a combination  of  causes,  in  which,  it  is  true, 
definite  illumination  holds  the  first  rank.  But 
the  difference  between  those  sharp  shadows 
which  define  form,  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, and  the  diffused  shade  that  obscures  it,  is 
marked.  In  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Nightingale,  in 
the  monument  by  Roubiliac  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  again  in  that  of  the  Newton,  by  the 
same  sculptor,  at  Cambridge,  the  effect  of  a 
definite,  contained,  shadow  is  most  remarkable. 
The  study  of  these  very  different  monuments 
brings  into  strong  relief  the  difference  between 
shadow  and  shade. 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  remark  how 
one  of  the  main  defects  of  a photographic  por- 
trait is  the  deep  black  stain,  into  which  the 
shadow  of  the  upper  lip  is  converted,  by  the 
camera.  It  must  be  remarked  that  this  is  not 
the  sculptor’s  shadow, — that  cast  within  the 
parting  of  the  lips, — which  is,  in  itself,  of  extreme 
physiognomical  importance,  as  defining  that  tell- 
tale trait,  the  outline  of  the  lip  itself.  It  is  a 
shade  thrown  not  by,  but  on,  the  lip,  and  tends 
not  to  intensify,  but  to  obliterate  expression.  So 
marked  is  this  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the 
portraiture  effected  by  the  camera  (when  reduc- 
tion is  employed)  that  in  some  of  those  shadowy 
half-defined  figures,  by  which  certain  photo- 
graphers, in  this  country  and  in  America,  have 
pretended  to  limn  the  very  features  of  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  the  black  stain,  which 
tells  of  light  reflected  from  a solid  body,  and 
not  of  the  nature  of  phosphorescent  illumination, 
at  once  betrays  the  imposture. 

In  passing  from  shadow  to  shade,  we  pass  from 
the  province  of  sculpture  to  that  of  painting. 
We  do  not  deny  the  command  of  either  effect  to 
the  sculptor,  any  more  than  to  the  painter ; but 
to  each  should  be  first  assigned  the  mastery  of  his 
proper  method.  The  shade,  of  which  the 
sculptor  avails  himself,  is  that  of  nature.  It  is 
determined  chiefly  by  locality  ^ but  the  shadows 
by  which  he  defines  the  sharpest  and  most 
delicate  modulations  of  a relief  or  a statue,  are 
the  very  characters  of  his  art,  and  are  due,  in 
about  equal  proportions,  to  the  true  conditions  of 
accentuation  and  illumination. 

In  shade,  on  the  other  hand,  we  approach  the 
province  of  colour,  and  enter  into  a wide  field  oi 
considerations  that  form  an  important  chapter  in 
the  philosophy  of  art,  but  which  are  foreign  to 
the  art  of  the  sculptor. 

We  referred  to  the  shade  cast  by  the  cornices 
of  the  Parthenon,  on  the  sculptured  groups  in 
the  pediment.  In  dealing  with  shadow,  as  one 
of  the  main  elements  of  the  effect  of  architec- 
tural detail,  the  architect  has  to  contend  with 
the  difficulty  of  the  never-ceasing  movement  of  . 


the  sun.  The  Greek  architect  learned  how  to 
meet  that  difficulty.  He  so  sank  and  undercut1 
the  recessed  members  of  his  mouldings,  that 
they  caught  a shadow  at  every  angle  of  illumina- 
tion,  and  brought  out  the  delicate  details  of  their1 
workmanship,  by  deep  lines  of  shade,  ruled  by 
the  sun,  from  whichever  direction  his  .rays  were 
incident.  This  is  a very  instructive  and  a veryi 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  mode  in  which  shado™ 
is  dealt  with  by  sculptors.  In  ever  varying 
illumination,  the  architect  gives  deep  hollows1 
that  must  ever  contain  shade.  The  sculptor,  for 
a fixed  incidence  of  light,  produces  the  most 
beautiful  effects  by  delicate  traits,  that  would 
escape  the  eye  if  the  incidence  were  altered^ 
Each  artist  deals  with  shadow  as  a most  effective1 
element  of  beauty  ; but  each  deals  with  it  in  thei 
manner  special  and  proper  to  his  art. 


“THE  COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S.”  I 
The  October  Number  of  The  Quarterly  Review 
contains  an  article  under  this  head  which  will 
excite  much  anger.  Written  possibly  by  more: 
than  one  hand,  jt  includes  truth  and  falsehood? 
justice  and  injustice.  In  abuse  of  mo  deni 
English  architects,  it  even  outdoes  a recent: 
article  in  the  same  journal ; and  so,  from  the1 
want  of  qualification  and  discrimination,  over-: 
shoots  its  mark.  In  respect  of  the  present 
system  of  art-manufacture  and  the  destruction 
of  individuality  in  the  artist,  the  writer  adopfa| 
the  views  we  have  set  forth  on  several  occasions,: 
We  may  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  artiolql 
and  in  the  meanwhile  reprint  its  conclusion  : — f 
“ The  Committee  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
would  be  well  advised  to  undertake  first  those!i 
works  that  would  bo  most  obvious  and  satisf&AI 
tory  to  the  greatest  number,  and  at  the  samei  I 
time  most  beneficial  to  the  building  ; and  if  the' 
exterior  and  interior  are  made  properly  approach-;! 
able,  and  cleaned,  and  lighted,  much  will  be! 
gained  for  further  operations.  Then,  secondly^! 
the  interior  might  be  made  suitable  for  the]| 
future  work  of  the  cathedral  ; and,  thirdly,!! 
Wren’s  suggestions  for  the  decoration  of  thej 
dome  and  ceiling  should  respectfully  be  followed. : 
The  inlaid  marble  work  is  no  affair  of  Wren’s  : 
it  would  be  entirely  inartistic,  and  worse  than  ak 
waste  of  money.  Were  there  no  pilasters  or  I 
‘Orders,’  the  plain  walling  might  with  propriety! 
be  decorated  with  a veneer  of  colour,  a sort  of  | 
large-patterned  mosaic ; but  in  St.  Paul’s  the 
parti-coloured  marble  panels  and  pilasters  would: 
be  a feeble  imitation  of  the  low-bred  extra's® 
gance  displayed  by  the  more  disreputable  Papal 
families  at  Rome.  At  St.  Peter’s,  the  marb® 
work  and  gilding  ‘ impart  a fuller  idea  of  sump, 
tuousness  ’ than  Wren  ever  thought  of  for  Sfgl 
Paul’s,  and  make  the  interior  look  like  a splendialj 
vestibule  for  a huge  palace.  It  is  not  simple! 
but  ‘ imposing,’  and  addresses  itself  to  the  low 
and  worldly  rather  than  to  the  more  lofty  and! 
pure-minded  portion  of  mankind.  St.  Paul’s* 
wants  light  more  than  colour,  and  the  effect  of  I 
coloured  marbles  would  be  to  damage  rather  i 
than  to  glorify  the  church.  Some  slight  panel- 1 
ling  of  colour  might,  perhaps,  with  great  care  be 
introduced  ; but  the  contrast  between  the  pierttl 
and  walling,  and  the  rich  but — emphatically — ! 
not  heavy  ceiling  should  be  well  maintained..'! 
The  floor  should  bo  of  marble  ; dark,  to  give 
solidity  to  the  building,  mixed  with  verd  antique, 
that  the  cool  colour  may  by  contrast  make  the : 
walls  look  warm,  [and  highly  polished  to  reflect1! 
the  light.  A building  such  as  this  requirffll 
different  treatment  from  the  choir  at  Chichestefil 
The  stained  glass,  home  and  foreign,  at  St.  Paul’s 
is  of  various  qualities  and  styles,  but  all  alike!: 
abominable,  and  should  be  promptly  sold  to  any;- 
bidder.  We  would  advise  advertisements  to 
speculating  builders.  This  glass  is  another:! 
evidence  of  the  absurdity  of  entrusting  decora-.: 
tive  work  to  distant  manufacturers.  The  work-' 
manship  and  material  of  Munich  glass  are: 
excellent,  but  its  principle  is  all  erroneous,  and  itsii 
use  entirely  without  appropriateness  or  artistic! 
sense.  We  find  stained  glass  used  daily  through-; 
out  England  and  the  Continent,  without  the  least 
regard  for  decency  or  fitness,  till  our  churches  i 
have  expressive  rivals  in  the  class  of  showily-1 
dressed  women,  or  disreputable  - looking  and 
bedizened  scullery-maids.  St.  Paul’s  wants  no 
stained  glass  : it  has  no  ‘ storied  windows.’  The 
‘ dim  religious  light’  does  very  well  as  a poetic  | 
phrase,  but  it  is  nothing  more.  Windows  were  evi- 
dently storied,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  ‘richness’:! 
the  light  might  not  be  dim.  King’s  College  Chapel: 
is  light  enough,  but,  we  apprehend,  not  therefore: 
irreligious.  Wren  did  npt  design  St.  Paul’s  fori 
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Itained  glass,  and  if  Wren’s  intentions  are  to  be 
egarded,  then  stained  glass  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  building  is  entirely  unsuited  for  it, 
jnd  it  for  the  building.  The  present  light  is 
Insufficient,  and  all  that  can  be  gained  will  not 
ijte  more  than  enough.  The  walls  are  thick,  and 
.he  piers  large  and  obstructive,  so  that  the 
vindows  are  not  obvious  at  a glance,  but  are 
nly  visible  in  small  groups,  or  one  by  one.  Thus 
here  can  be  no  general  effect  of  colour  from  the 
windows  in  conjunction  with  ample  light,  as  in  a 
lothic  building  like  the  Chapel  at  ‘ King’s,’  but 
nly  a very  stupid  obscuration,  with  no  religion 
l it,  and  some  isolated  and  entirely  incongruous 
latches  of  colour.  Great  men  are  not  always 
rise,  and  can  afford  to  learn  : let  the  Committee 
emember  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill.  The  glass, 
hen,  should  be  white,  as  at  St.  Peter’s,  or  very 
lightly  flecked  with  colour,  to  neutralise  the 
irty  tone  of  atmosphere  and  light ; the  glazing 
.elicately  fine,  with  narrow  bars,  but  the  panes 
ot  large,  in  order  to  avoid  the  drawing-room 
ffect  of  modern  churches  of  the  Italian  style, 
'hen  all  the  childishness  and  fanciful  profauity 
aat  assumes  the  name  of  * Christian  Art  ’ should 
e quite  cleared  away,  and  carefully  excluded 
:om  the  church.  We  need  not  spend  our  time 
pon  ‘ Te  Deum  ’ puzzles,  or  make  playthings  of 
he  ‘ emblems  of  the  Passion,’  and  then,  like  the 
Worcester’  Chapel  critic,  become  ‘impressed’ 
y them,  or  seriously  play  the  fool  with  all  the 
alendar.  No  man  of  any  genius  or  power 
rould  degrade  himself  by  taking  any  part  in 
ny  ‘ ecclesiastical  ’ imposture,  or  so  deliberately 
rifle  with  the  childish  public.  That  was  not 
riotti’s  way,  nor  Buonarotti’s.  Their  art  was 
ertainly  not  ‘ ecclesiastical,’  but  manly,  dig. 
ified,  progressive,  original,  and  true,  and  also 
ppropriate  to  the  ‘ Sistine’  and  ‘Arena’  chapels ; 
('here  no  stained  glass  obscures  the  necessary 
ight,  and  there  are  no  obtrusive  ‘ Orders,’  but 
|be  paintings  are  the  decoration  of  the  buildings. 
Tien  we  produce  a Giotto  or  Massaccio,  and 
ave  sufficient  knowledge  and  artistic  sense  to 
nd  him  out,  by  all  means  let  us  seize  him,  shut 
im  up  in  the  cathedral,  cut  away  all  the 
Orders,’  Wren  notwithstanding,  and  let  him 
lorify  the  building  in  a way  not  ‘ecclesiastical,’ 
ut  human  and  divine, — a way  that  Wren  him- 
3lf  had  no  conception  of.  Such  men  may  be, 
erhaps,  found  when  they  are  really  wanted,  but 
ot  certainly  until  we  have  considerably  got 
eyond  the  people  who  call  tenth-rate  ‘ archi- 
jcts  ’ and  decorators  men  of  eminence,  or  who 
eclare  that  the  |‘  ecclesiastical  element  ’ is 
anted  at  St.  Paul’s.  It  is  remarkable  that  at 
lis  stage  of  architectural  depravity  we  should 
e unable  to  supplement  its  weakness  by  any 
-her  art.  The  figure  carvings  at  St.  Paul’s  do 
ot  afford  us  hope ; they  are,  in  fact,  a group 
E national  ‘ ex-votos,’  with  all . the  hideous 
eformity  and  bad  taste  that  are  the  special 
laracteristics  of  such  ‘thankful’  and  ‘ memo- 
ial  ’ displays ; and  of  the  paintings  that  were 
aown  this  year,  the  most  attractive  seemed  to 
e those  that  exhibited  the  ablest  combination 
f man-millinery  with  knack  and  greed  ; but  of 
he  dignity  and  power  of  mind  that  indicate  the 
laster,  and  would  be  worthy  to  adorn  a Christian 
hurch,  not  the  least  evidence. 

The  duty  of  the  Committee  is  certainly  a 
ifficult  one.  They  have  to  satisfy  the  public, 
'hose  intense  ignorance  must  be  beguiled  by 
jmo  name  with  which  they  may  have  that 
imiliarity  w'hich  is  a substitute  for  confidence, 
nd  they  have  unfortunately  taken  to  voting, 
f course,  there  must  be  two  parties,  and  those 
ho  are  best  informed  will  perhaps,  when  judg- 
ients  differ,  be  most  decided  in  their  views  and 
dvocacy,  so  that  the  wavering  balance  of 
ecision  remains  with  the  less  instructed  or 
etermined  men.  We  are  stating  now  the  rule 
ithout  any  reference  to  the  actual  fact  in  the 
resent  case.  But  we  may  ask  the  several 
lembers  of  the  Committee  whether  they  are 
ach  of  them  ready  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
ility  of  a decision  ; or,  putting  the  question  less 
d liominem,  whether  they  are  prepared  to  intrust 
’ to  any  other  member  ? for,  after  this  voting 
lethod,  St.  Paul’s  may  at  any  time  be  at  the 
lercy  of  some  gentleman  whose  opinion  on  the 
abject  in  question  may  be  entirely  valueless, 
n such  cases,  the  result  is  almost  always  a mis- 
)rtune  ; and  then  all  blandly  admit  that,  though 
aere  is  a public  injury,  it  is  done  in  the  most 
xcellent  and  equitable  way,  ‘and  that,  after 
11,  is  the  principal  thing.’  Trial  by  jury  is  the 
h-itish  nostrum,  but  the  true  specific  is  the 
adge,  the  learned  and  life-long  practitioner  of 
he  law,  and  he  directs  the  jury;  he  is  not  a 
aere  copyist  or  transcriber  of  old  forms,  but  has 
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personally  practised  long,  a thorough  working 
man,  under  the  supervision  of  accomplished  able 
men, — not  connoisseurs,  with  anxious  clients  and 
astute  attorneys,  not  a dull  public  or  spasmodic 
clergy,  looking  on.  So  when  the  Dean  tells  us 
that ‘we  can  judge’  on  Mr.  Burges  producing 
his  designs,  we  must  respectfully  demur.  There 
may  be  a decision,  as  is  the  manner  of  com- 
mittees, anticipating  or  avoiding  judgment ; and 
this  is  headlong  folly.  But  ‘ wisdom  dwells  with 
prudence  to  find  out  knowledge  of  skilful  plans,’ 
and  the  true  method  of  such  wisdom  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  Let  us  listen  to  ‘ Socrates 
‘ When  the  assembly  meets  to  elect  a physician 
or  a shipwright,  or  any  other  craftsman  (artist), 
will  the  rhetorician  (cleric  or  connoisseur ) be 
taken  into  counsel  ? Surely  not.  For  at  every 
election  he  ought  to  be  chosen  who  has  the 
greatest  skill ; and  again  when  walls  have  to  be 
built,  [or  harbours  or  docks  to  be  constructed, 
not  the  rhetorician,  but  the  master  workman  will 
advise.’*  The  Master  of  Balliol  has  not  over, 
looked  the  value  of  the  word  ap\irtKTovig,  ‘ master 
workmen,’ — not  ‘architects,’  as  wo  call  our 
drawing-masters,  who  are  not  master  workmen 
at  all.  So  here  we  find  that  the  Greeks,  avoid- 
ing the  rhetoricians  (committee-men),  went 
direct  to  the  craftsmen  whose  work  Mr.  Burges 
has  actually  ‘studied  at  Athens.’  Lot  the  St. 
Paul’s  Committee  also  go  to  the  ‘master work- 
man,’ and  leave  Mr.  Burges  to  resume  his  studies 
at  Athens. 

Then,  with  reference  to  the  qualifications  of 
those  entrusted  with  great  public  works,  again 
let  us  hear  ‘ Socrates  ’ : — ‘ Well,  then,  if  you  and 
I,  Callicles,  were  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  political  affairs,  and  were  advising  one 
another  to  undertake  some  public  work,  such  as 
walls,  docks,  or  temples  of  the  largest  size, — ought 
we  not  to  examine  ourselves,  first,  as  to  whether 
we  know  or  do  not  know  the  art  of  building,  and 
who  taught  us  ? Would  not  that  be  necessary, 
Callicles  ? ’ Cal.  (and  the  St.  Paul’s  Com- 
mittee). ‘True.’  Soc.  ‘In  the  second  place,  we 
should  have  to  consider  whether  we  have  con- 
structed any  private  house,  either  of  our  own 
or  for  our  friends,  and  whether  this  building  was 
a success  or  not.  And  if  upon  consideration  we 
found  that  we  had  had  good  and  eminent  masters, 
and  had  been  successful  in  building,  not  only 
with  their  assistance,  but  without  them  by  our 
own  unaided  skill,  in  that  case  prudence  would 
not  dissuade  us  from  proceeding  to  the  con- 
struction of  public  works.  But  if  we  had  no 
master  to  show,  and  no  building,  or  many  which 
were  of  no  worth,  then  surely  it  -would  be 
ridiculous  in  us  to  attempt  public  works,  or  to 
advise  one  another  to  undertake  them.  Is  not 
this  true  ? ’ Cal.  (and  the  Committee  of  St. 
Paul’s).  ‘ Certainly.’ f 

One  word  more  for  ourselves  : ‘ And  now  by 
the  god  of  friendship,  I must  beg  you,  Callicles, 
not  to  jest,  or  to  imagine  that  I am  jesting,  with 
you ; for  you  will  observe  that  we  are  arguing 
about  the  way  of  human  life,  and  what  can  be 
more  serious  than  this  to  a man  that  has  any 
sense  at  all  ? ’ ” 

DISTRICT  SURVEYORS  AND  RUINOUS 
BUILDINGS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  held  last  week,  a discussion  ensued  as 
to  the  fees  allowed  to  district  surveyors  in 
respect  of  dangerous  buildiugs. 

Mr.  Newton  said,  a widow  in  his  parish  called 
upon  him  and  stated  that  she  had  been  asked  to 
pay  1Z.  15s.  in  respect  of  two  houses  which  were 
reported  to  be  dangerous,  and  that  by  an  expen- 
diture of  12s.  on  each  she  had  put  those  dangerous 
structures  into  a condition  that  was  satisfactory 
to  the  officers  of  the  Board.  He  gave  this  as 
her  statement,  without  vouching  for  the  correct- 
ness of  it ; but  if  this  went  on,  the  Board  need 
not  wonder  that  there  were  serious  complaints 
of  the  extortionate  claims  for  fees.  He  thought 
it  should  be  referred  to  the  Building  Act  or  some 
other  committee  to  see  whether  the  matter 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  district 
surveyors. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  reported  to  have  said  he 
was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  remarks  Mr. 
Newton  had  made,  because  there  were  many 
cases  of  the  same  kind,  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  them.  When  a surveyor  examined 
premises  to  see  whether  they  were  dangerous, 
he  charged  10s.  6d.  for  his  visit,  and  if  there 
were  two  houses  together,  he  charged  10s.  6d. 

* Plato  : ‘ Gorgias,’  p.  455  B. 
t Ibid.,  p.  514  A— D. 
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for  each  house.  There  were  instances  of  an 
examination  being  made  of  a coping  where  there 
were  five  houses  together,  and  he  bad  10s.  6d. 
from  each  house,  although  there  was  only  one 
visit.  Then,  if  the  parties  did  not  imme- 
diately attend  to  the  notice  sent  them  that 
the  structure  was  dangerous,  fresh  charges  came 
upon  them.  The  surveyor  went  to  see  whether 
the  work  was  done,  and  there  was  another  half- 
guinea.  He  bad  known  cases  in  which,  although 
the  repair  had  not  cost  5s.,  a man  had  been 
obliged  to  pay  35s.  for  fees,  owing,  in  a great 
measure,  to  his  own  neglect.  The  smallest 
charge,  he  thought,  was  15s.  6d.,  the  charge  of 
the  surveyor,  and  5s.  for  office  expenses,  although 
that  15s.  6d.  might  not  cost  the  party  2s.  6d.  in 
repairs.  He  did  not  know  whether  this  arose 
from  the  Act  of  Parliament  or  from  some  bye- 
law of  the  Board. 

The  last  speaker,  if  correctly  reported,  is  in 
error  in  saying  the  district  surveyor  charges 
10s.  6d.  for  a visit.  He  makes  no  charge  at  all 
in  such  cases, — has  no  control  over  the  charge, — 
but  simply  accepts  whatever  fee  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  in  each  separate  matter  awards  him. 
In  most  cases  these  prove  far  from  remunerative. 
The  district  surveyors  often  spend  much  time  in 
endeavours  to  induce  owners  to  repair  dangerous 
structures  without  invoking  the  interference  of 
the  Board,  and  nearly  as  often  without  effect. 
The  widow’s  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Newton  by 
no  means  proves  overcharge  on  the  part  of  the 
Board.  The  amount  of  costs  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  extent  of  the  work  required  to 
be  done  to  protect  the  public.  To  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  a dozen  loose  bricks,  tho  fall  of  which 
would  kill  a man  if  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
right  place,  might  entail  costs  to  the  extent  of 
say  30s.  The  fact  that  the  bricks  might  be  re- 
moved for  5s.  would  be  no  proof  that  the  costs 
were  excessive.  The  possible  value  of  the  man 
saved  would  have  to  be  considered. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE 
CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

During  the  recent  Congress  at  Leeds  an  even- 
ing meeting  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
church  architecture,  when  two  papers  were  read. 
The  first  was  by 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  jun.,  who  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
desirability  of  building  larger  churches  than  are 
now  generally  erected  : — The  churches  they  built 
in  their  towns,  he  said,  were  founded  too  generally 
on  the  type  of  the  Medimval  village  churches. 
They  had  the  look  of  small  designs  done  large  ; 
there  seemed  to  be  a want  of  dignity  even  where 
the  scale  would  admit  of  it.  Several  causes  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things.  The  smallness  of  their  ancient 
churches  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  large  townB  there  was,  if  not  a cathedral, 
some  great  monastic  church,  to  which  the  small 
churches  were  practically  chapels  of  ease.  Thus 
the  smallness  of  their  churches  was  due  to  tradi- 
tion. He  could  not  but  think,  although  it  was 
almost  heresy  to  say  so,  that  subdivision  of 
parishes  had  been  carried  too  far.  They  had 
pushed  the  parochial  system  to  extremes.  Every- 
where they  saw  little  churches,  little  parsonages, 
and  little  schools,  where,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  day,  large  churches  and  numerous  clergy 
were  required.  He  did  not  think  that  among 
the  causes  of  the  present  poor  character  of  our 
churches  was  niggardliness.  There  was  plenty 
of  generosity,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a district  possessing  many  thousand  souls 
needed  corresponding  adjustment.  If  a church 
was  viewed  as  God’s  house,  and  was  erected  for 
a high  purpose,  it  never  failed  to  meet  with  sup- 
port. It  was  bad  policy  to  content  themselves 
with  such  small  buildings  as  they  were  now  in 
the  habit  of  erecting.  If  the  object  was  to  pro- 
vide private  places,  where  respectable  people 
might  pay  their  Sunday  tribute  to  propriety, 
well  and  good ; but  ho  maintained  that  such  a 
building  partook  of  the  character  of  a semi- 
detached villa.  If  the  poor  and  the  artizans  of 
our  land  were  to  be  considered  they  would  pro- 
vide a totally  different  kind  of  building.  Men 
and  women  of  different  classes  of  society  would 
never  meet  in  any  church  which  lacked  accom- 
modation or  plenty  of  elbow-room.  In  foreign 
churches  the  poor  and  rich  worshipped  together, 
simply  because  the  buildings  were  lax-ge  enough. 
It  was  only  in  large  buildings  that  persons  of  all 
classes  could  be  brought  together  with  mutual 
satisfaction.  Small  churches  would  always  be 
monopolised  by  the  respectable  classes.  In 
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foreign  churches  this  monopoly  did  not  exist. 
The  churches  there  were  essentially  public  places 
of  worship,  and  until  this  feeling  extended  to  our 
own  churches  our  national  churches  would  never 
be  the  churches  of  the  nation.  He  was  not  asking 
for  the  erection  of  grand  and  stately  buildings  of 
Mediaeval  architecture,  but  that  their  churches 
should  be  on  the  scale  of  their  factories,  town- 
halls,  and  railway  stations.  He  believed  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  erecting  churches 
imposing  from  their  size  alone.  A large  parish, 
with  a large  church  and  a numerous  staff  of 
clergy,  fed  by  mission  chapels,  would  be  far 
more  efficient,  than  the  present  system.  It 
should  specially  be  kept  in  view  that  the  interior 
of  a church  was  of  more  importance  than  the 
exterior.  The  exterior  was  sure  to  give  a cer- 
tain dignity  from  its  dimensions.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  at  Birmingham  was  a building 
in  point,  harmonising  and  yet  contrasting  with 
the  surrounding  buildings.  It  was  essential  that 
they  should  economise  in  the  erection  of  their 
churches.  This  could  be  done  to  a great  extent 
by  having  little  street  frontage,  a plan  pursued 
very  generally  in  erecting  Italian  churches.  In 
other  cases  the  tower  of  the  church  might  stand 
to  the  street  front,  with  the  church  behind ; and 
by  this  plan  funds  otherwise  spent  in  acquiring 
an  available  street  frontage  could  be  used  for 
purposes  of  general  dimensions.  They  should 
not,  in  the  planning  of  their  churches,  blindly 
follow  Medifeval  precedents,  but  consider  their 
own  requirements.  The  whole  area  of  nave, 
transepts,  aisles,  and  chantry  chapels,  filled  with 
pews,  presented  to  his  mind  a most  unsatis- 
factory effect.  Their  wants  were  not  the  same 
as  their  forefathers’.  They  must  look  less  to  the 
form  and  more  to  the  principles,  and  not  produce 
buildings  which  might  have  been  built  for  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  which  the  builders  of  the 
Middle  Ages  might  have  built  for  the  present 
day.  What  they  needed  was  large  space,  where 
all  might  see  and  hear  when  in  the  church. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  plan,  he  might  observe 
that  the  chancel  arches  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  it  would  be  better  to  fence  off  the 
choir  with  screens. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  in  the  course  of  a paper  read 
by  him,  said  : — The  standpoint  that  we  have 
attained  is,  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of 
Gothic,  as  well  as  a tolerable  familiarity  with  its 
details ; we  have,  in  fact,  learned  to  read  and 
spell  in  it;  and  the  question  now  is,  how,  as 
authors,  we  ought  to  say  that  which  is  to  be  said 
in  each  particular  case.  Hitherto,  it  must  be 
owned,  we  have  been  too  much  of  copyists  after 
the  Chinese  fashion,  imitating  even  flaws.  Our 
models  having  become  reduced  to  mere  empty 
Bhells,  shorn  of  furniture  and  decoration,  we  have 
taken  their  poverty  for  purity,  and  their  bare- 
ness for  purposed  design.  If  we  would  sum  up. 
what  has  been  effected,  allowing  for  exceptions, 
we  have  built  a multitude  of  churches,  the  vast 
majority  of  which  would  be  best  described  in  the 
language  of  passports,  as  having  naves  ordinary, 
aisles  ordinary,  chancels  ordinary,  towers  and 
spires  most  ordinary,  and  so  on.  We  reckon  up 
the  capitals  carved  after  every  plant  in  the  hedge- 
rows, the  windows  dyed  with  all  the  tints  both 
in  and  out  of  the  rainbow,  the  marble  shafts  to 
pulpit  and  fonts,  and  the  number  of  yards  of 
encaustic  pavement,  as  if  a collection  of  things 
indifferent  could  make  a satisfactory  whole. 
Perhaps  till  we  learn  to  measure  art  by  merit, 
and  not  by  superficies,  it  is  as  well  that  our 
church  interiors  have  bare  walls  and  some  plain 
glazing  left.  But  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that  these 
many  years  of  church  building  and  restoration 
have  done  so  little  towards  raising  np  a school  of 
decorative  artists,  that  art-workmen  generally 
are  a myth,  and  that  an  expenditure  of  millions 
has  not  given  us  as  many  works  of  real  high  art 
in  our  churches  as  might  be  counted  on  one’s 
fingers.  Now  that  funds  are  forthcoming  for  the 
decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  a difficulty 
arises  in  finding  hands  to  execute  it,  since  our 
many  able  painters  have,  from  sheer  want  of 
encouragement,  devoted  all  their  energies  to 
another  branch  of  their  art,  which  seems  abso- 
lutely to  unfit  them  for  this.  It  would,  in 
speaking  thus,  be  unjust  not  to  mention  the 
isolated  examples  of  artists  of  high  eminence 
who  have  lent  their  great  talents  to  this  decora- 
tive work  with  more  or  less  success, — such  as 
Mr.  L’Estrange  and  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  for 
the  roof  of  Ely  Cathedral ; Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti for  the  reredos  of  Llandaff  Cathedral ; and 
in  connexion  with  E.  Bume  Jones  and  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  on  the  able  glass  paintings  of  the 
film  of  Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall,  & Co.,  Mr. 
Leighton  at  Lyndhurst  Church,  and  Messrs. 


Watts  and  Cave  Thomas,  &c.,  elsewhere.  Turning 
now  as  I must  to  the  few  experiments  my 
limited  opportunities  have  afforded  me  to  put 
principles  into  practice,  with  painful  conscious- 
ness of  their  openness  to  criticism,  I proceed  to 
explain  what  those  principles  are.  In  the  first 
place,  much  greater  scale  than  usual  seems 
needed  for  churches  in  large  towns.  It  would 
be  cheaper  to  build  a few  of  noble  size  than  many 
inferior  ones,  and  the  former  would  be  far  more 
impressive.  If  churches  are  to  maintain  dignity 
as  compared  with  'secular  buildings,  they  want 
greater  height,  having  to  stand  amid  many- 
storied  houses.  As  to  area,  too,  they  are  now 
very  much  pinched,  and  the  sight  of  a congrega- 
tion issuing  in  rain,  donning  cloaks  and  unfurling 
umbrellas  while  hustled  in  a crowd,  is  ignomi- 
nious. What  it  would  be  in  case  of  fire  may  be 
conceived.  Ample  space  in  the  approach,  as 
common  in  German  churches,  would  be  both  a 
useful  and  dignified  addition.  Within  doors  it 
would  be  well  that  there  should  be  room,  beyond 
what  is  occupied  for  seats  and  necessary  for 
passages.  Vestries  for  clergy  and  choir  should 
not  be  mere  closets ; and  if  at  the  western  end, 
instead  of,  as  usual,  at  the  east,  a more  direct 
and  wider  processional  path  would  be  obtained. 
A different  arrangement  of  plan,  consequent 
upon  change  of  ritual,  seems  desirable  in  town 
and  large  churches,  though,  perhaps,  for  small 
country  ones  there  is  no  such  need.  The  divi- 
sion into  nave  and  aisles  has  lost  its  original  use 
and  significance,  and  the  columns  it  entails  cause 
inconvenience  to  many  in  a large  congregation. 
The  desirability  that  as  many  as  possible  should 
see  the  single  altar,  and  that  all  should  hear 
both  service  and  sermon,  calls  for  altered  treat- 
ment of  the  body  of  such  churches.  I assume 
that  the  entire  accommodation  is  on  the  ground 
floor  ; for,  although  galleries  could  be  treated,  as 
in  many  German  churches,  with  excellent  archi- 
tectural effect,  they  aro  quite  inadmissible,  as 
opposed  to  the  proper  ideal  of  Anglican  worship. 
There  are,  however,  limits  to  the  size  of  the 
Bingle  unobstructed  hall  that  would  best  meet 
the  demand.  Its  width  calls  for  corresponding 
height,  for  the  sake  [of  proportion.  This  is  a 
desideratum  to  towns,  but  costly,  and,  as 
economy  has  usually  to  be  studied,  it  would 
necessitate  sacrifice  of  other  features  and  in 
character  of  material.  Brick,  however,  may 
well  be  used  for  stone  and  ornament  eschewed 
to  gain  that  effect  which  scale  alone  can  achieve. 
One  rale  of  the  Incorporated  Church  Building 
Society,  which  restricts  the  width  of  naves  to 
about  2-1  ft.,  would  have  to  be  honoured  rather  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance.  It  has  recently 
been  waived  at  my  application.  Modem  science 
and  appliances  may  well  be  called  upon  to  do 
what  has  been  done  before,  and  precedents,  if 
needed,  are  not  far  to  seek.  * * * 

I can  only  touch  further  upon  a few  points  con- 
nected with  the  treatment  of  such  buildings  as 
instances  in  which  the  last  suggestion  may  be 
carried  out.  Instead  of  making  nave  and  chancel 
separate,  and  each  too  short  for  effect,  one 
continuous  roof  oovering  both  is  preferable,  and 
the  very  considerable  sum  that  the  arch  and 
wall  of  division  would  cost  would  be  far  more 
effectively  spent  upon  an  open  screen,  which 
might  bear  paintings,  such  as  render  many 
ancient  ones  in  Norfolk  rich  treasures  of  art. 
Towers  and  spires, — weaknesses  of  the  age, 
without  which  no  committee  would  think  the 
most  ordinary  class  of  church  complete, — 
were  better  omitted,  unless  worthier  far  than 
scores  or  so  of  the  numbers  that  have  been 
erected,  and  to  compass  which  most  modem 
churches  have  been  starved  in  other  respects. 
Built  usually  as  mere  ornaments,  irrespective  of 
bells,  a good  peal  of  which  [would  rock  one -half 
into  rains,  they  hardly  rise  above  the  adjoining 
roofs,  and  do  not  generally  even  clear  the  struc- 
ture to  which  they  are  attached,  so  as,  like  old 
ones,  to  send  forth,  all  around,  the  music  of 
their  bells.  Let  us  have  towers  and  spires,  too, 
when  they  can  be  really  fine  ones,  and  well 
furnished  with  good  bells : otherwise,  let  us  be 
content  with  more  modest  turrets,  the  best  of 
their  respective  kinds.  Within  the  walls,  in 
place  of  profusion  of  indifferent  ornaments,  let 
each  church  be  the  shrine  of  some  one  jewel  of 
art,  at  least,  that  it  might  thus  be  worth  the 
pilgrimage  of  those  who  now  must  seek  such 
abroad, — not  that  churches  should  be  turned 
into  mere  picture-galleries  or  museums.  I wish 
that  they  were  made  less  so  than  they  are  by 
the  enterprising  so-called  art-manufactnrers  of 
the  day ; but  they  were  once  the  Bibles  of  the 
poor,  and  their  influence  as  such  was  great.  It 
is  a mistake  to  think  that  this  office  of  theirs  has 


been  superseded,  although  we  have  now  the 
written  Scriptures  in  every  hand.  The  church 
should  make  use  of  all  means  of  driving  home  to 
the  hearts  of  men  the  great  truths  it  is  com- 
missioned to  preach,  and  in  art  it  might  still  find 
a most  able  assistant.  But  the  art  I mean  is  not' 
the  architectural  millinery  which  is  now  too  often- 
made  to  stand  duty  as  for  such.  To  be  plain,  the 
general  conception  of  church  decoration  of  tkei 
present  day  is  an  erroneous  one ; and  we  have1 
often  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  prudery  i 
which  makes  it  a sin  to  look  at  it  when  we  are  as- 
sembled for  prayers,  and  for  the  beadledom  which, 
prevents  our  doing  so  afterwards.  Scant  minutes 
only  are  fortunately  allowed  adventurous  stran- 
gers, at  the  close  of  service,  to  peep  through  the; 
chancel  screen,  if  there  be  no  distinction  in 
design  between  the  finery  of  tiles  in  the  rcred® 
and  on  the  floor,  and  if  it  be  but  the  gloss  c® 
mosaic  that  has  been  substituted  for  the  former. 
The  decoration  of  the  church  should  be  other 
than  we  usually  find  it.  If  its  children  ask  for 
artistic  bread,  it  is  hard  to  give  them  fantastic 
diagrams  of  coloured  stone  instead.  A better 
intellectual  feast  is  needed  than  a bizarre  medley 
of  coloured  bricks,  or  even  a few  panels  of 
carving  with  figures  of  the  size  and  with  the 
expression  of  dolls,  and  smothered  amid  croofl 
eted  canopies,  supported  on  twisted  columns, 
and  studded  with  agate  balls.  If  our  churojj 
doors  were  not  shut  out  of  service  time,  what 
valuable  aids  to  education  might  not  their  waffl 
be  made ! We  blame  the  poor  for  duluess 
apprehension,  but  do  little  to  enlighten  them. 
Our  own  houses  are  closed  to  them,  and  the  art 
provided  for  their  cottages  is  but  pet  dogs  and 
bad  lithographs.  Suppose,  however,  our  churches 
were  common  withdrawing-rooms,  stored  with; 
works  of  sacred  art,  leaving  the  secular  tci 
grace  museums,  such  might  be  studied  as  nc, 
pictures  now  are  without  the  distraction  caused 
by  other  objects  competing  with  them  for  at  tent 
tion,  and  in  peace  and  quietness.  Surely  here 
is  an  element  of  influence  well  worth  cultivation!. 
Donors  would  be  more  ready  to  give,  and  more 
careful  as  to  what  they  gave,  if  they  though 
that  their  gifts  would  be  looked  at  with  othel 
than  sidelong  repented  glances.  A higher  style 
of  art  would  be  encouraged  than  the  tableaux  d 
genre  which  artists  are  now  doomed  to  painj 
since  private  houses  alone  receive  their  works. 
Art  would  be  appreciated  more  than  now  whffl 
it  can  only  be  seen  in  monster  collections,  whet" 
the  gilt  frames  jostle  each  other,  and  spectator 
are  dazed  by  the  crowd  of  incongruous  objects 
and  people  would  find  out  that  it  had  a tale  tt. 
tell,  and  that  that  should  be  both  worth  telling 
and  worthily  told  the  church  could  and  should 


NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  HOLBORN 
A spacious  block  of  school  buildings  has  jus: 
been  erected  close  to  Red  Lion- square,  Hoi  born 
which  are  in  connexion  with  the  intended  ney 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  about  to  H 
built  in  tho  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  ney 
schools,  which  will  be  completed  and  opened  u 
about  a fortnight,  are  situated  at  the  corner  0- 
Kingsgate-street  and  Fisher-street,  close  | 
Kingsgate-street  Baptist  Chapel,  with  entrance' 
from  each  of  the  two  streets  named.  Th< 
Kingsgate-street  frontage  is  72  ft.  in  length,  and 
the  depth  into  Fisher-street  is  about  40  tt.  Iht 
height  of  the  building  from  the  street-level  t< 
the  cornice  is  48  ft.,  the  roof  being  earned  up  tt 
an  additional  height  of  14  ft. ; and  over  the  roo< 
there  is  a belfry.  The  structure  is  built  of  yellov 
stock  brick,  with  red  brick  and  stone  dressings 
red  brick  bands  being  carried  along  the  building 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  and  second  story  win 
dows.  The  ground-floor  and  first  story  in  Kiuga 
gate-street  have  very  lofty  windows,  three  of  those 
in  each  of  the  stories  being  double,  whilst  those 
at  the  south  end  are  triplets.  The  windows  tt 
the  Fisher-street  frontage  are  similar  in  form 
The  second-story  windows  are  also  double  ant 
triplet,  but  oblong  in  form.  The  building  con 
tains  three  spacious  school-rooms,  with  two  classi 
rooms  to  each.  They  are  15  ft.  in  height,  an 
including  the  class-rooms,  68  ft.  in  length,  anc 
about  36  ft.  in  width.  The  ground-floor  11 
intended  for  an  infants’  school,  and  the  first  anc 
second  floors  for  girls  and  boys  respectively 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  schools  is  a little  more 
than  4,0001.,  which  has  in  part  been  snpphec 
through  a Government  grant,  the  remaining  por 
tion  having  been  raised  by  subscription.  Messrs 
Young  & Tasker,  of  Furaival’s  Inn,  are  the  arcta 
tects,  and  Messrs.  Henning  & Son,  of  Chiswick 
the  contractors. 
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THE  DAVY  MONUMENT. 

A memorial  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  erected  in 
linzance,  opposite  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
|ices,  has  been  unveiled  by  the  mayor. 

(The  pedestal  rests  on  a base  of  un wrought 
.anite,  10  ft.  square,  consisting  of  four  blocks, 

tch  weighing  over  8 tons.  The  pedestal 
elf  is  of  blue  Latnoma  granite.  The  sub- 
nth  consists  of  one  block,  8 ft.  square,  2 ft. 

I in.  high,  and  weighs  over  11  tons. 

The  plinth  is  of  one  block,  5 ft.  4 in.  square, 
• 2 ft.  4 in.  high,  and  weighs  5 tons.  On 
is  is  placed  the  die,  one  stone,  4 ft.  square, 
ft.  high,  in  the  centre  of  the  front  face  of 
lich  the  name  of  the  great  Cornishman,  Davy, 
cut  in  relief.  This  is  surmounted  by  the 
mice,  formed  of  one  stone,  5 ft.  6 in.  square, 
in.  thick. 

The  mouldings  of  the  cornice  are  finely  cut, 
d show  the  capabilities  of  the  Cornish  granite 
receive  delicate  work.  On  the  cornice  rest 
'0  blocks  to  receive  the  figure.  The  weight  of 
e base  and  pedestal  is  about  60  tons. 

(The  statue  of  Davy  is  well  executed.  One  of 
e most  useful  works  of  his  valuable  life  is 
mbolised  by  a model  of  the  safety-lamp,  which 
{ holds  in  his  right  hand.  The  figure  is  8 ft. 
in.  high. 

The  erection  of  this  monument  is  mainly  due 
the  energy  and  perseverance  of  some  working 
en  of  Penzance,  conspicuous  amongst  whom  is 
r.  John  May,  who  for  many  years  has  devoted 
imself  to  its  accomplishment. 

The  sculptors  are  Messrs.  W.  & T.  Wills,  of 
mdon  ; the  contractors,  Messrs.  Freeman  & 
ms,  of  Penzance  and  Penryn ; and  the  archi- 
cts,  Messrs.  Trounson  & Son,  of  Penzance. 


THE  CORNWALL  MINEEAL  RAILWAY. 

I Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  the  contractor  for 
!e  Cornwall  Mineral  Railway,  is  giving  employ- 
lent  to  several  hundreds  of  artizans,  and  last 
eek  he  advertised  for  an  additional  number, 
appears  that  there  is  now  great  activity  on 
is  and  other  mineral  railway  works  now  in 
ogress  in  Cornwall,  and  that  for  the  next 
ghteen  months  there  will  be  constant  employ- 
ed for  a large  number  of  artizans  on  twenty- 
iven  miles  of  new  work,  and  twenty  miles  of 
^building,  on  the  Cornwall  Mineral  Railways, 
le  principal  works  on  which  are  now  in  hand, 
ho  construction  of  the  Lidford  section  of  the 
evon  and  Cornwall  Railway  works  is  one  of  the 
orks  in  progress. 
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should  be  a carriage-way  which  could  not  be 
excelled  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  They 
had  an  asphalte  drive  reaching  for  nearly  eight 
miles  in  the  borough  and  in  Birkdale.  The  im- 
provements in  the  town  had  also  been  extended ; 
they  had  new  boulevards  and  other  works  which 
would  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  they 
hoped  would  increase  the  number  of  people  who 
came  to  enjoy  the  salubrious  air  of  this  healthy 
part  of  Lancashire.  They  had  a park  second  to 
none  in  the  country,  extending  over  thirty  acres, 
which  was  presented  to  them  by  their  worthy 
rector.  A system  of  tramways  was  about  to  be 
laid  down  at  a cost  of  about  20,0001.  The  gas- 
works were  about  to  be  removed  two  miles  from 
the  town,  so  that  they  might  have  neither 
smoke,  smell,  nor  anything  which  could  annoy 
any  one.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  their  town  was 
prospering.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  was  proposed 
to  form  a winter  garden  for  the  aged  and  in. 
valid,  at  a cost  of  some  50,0001.,  and  nothing 
smaller  than  the  Crystal  Palace  would  approach 
it.  There  was  excellent  accommodation  for 
travellers,  and  excellent  accommodation  in  the 
shape  of  churches  and  chapels.  Southport  is 
evidently  moving. 


OPENING  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 

According  to  the  daily  papers  it  is  now 
arranged  that  the  dwarf  wall  of  stone  which 
surrounds  the  cathedral  facing  Ludgate-hill,  with 
the  iron  railings  with  which  it  is  crowned,  shall 
be  removed  as  far  as  the  north-west  and  south- 
west corners  of  the  fabric  itself,  and  that  the 
entire  area  or  courtyard,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  shall  be  thrown 
open  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps  which  lead  up  to 
the  great  western  door.  These  steps  will  be 
newly  faced  or  cased,  and  nearly  on  the  lowest 
step  will  be  an  iron  railing,  which  will  not  be 
seen  at  all  by  day,  but  will  be  raised  up  at  night- 
fall by  machinery  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
now  used  for  raising  iron  window-shutters  from 
below.  This  change  has  been  conclusively 
arranged  in  consideration  of  a money  payment 
from  the  City  to  the  Cathedral  body.  Wo  hope 
this  statement  is  correct.  When  the  matter  was 
discussed  by  the  late  Dean  and  a committee  ef 
advice  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects, 
the  boundary  talked  of  was  a little  west  of  the 
statue.  We  have  our  fears  about  the  winding- 
up  machinery ; but  the  arrangement  is  in  per- 
fectly good  hands,  and  will  doubtless  come  right. 


CAMBRIDGE  HALL,  SOUTHPORT. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  building  to 

Ii  named  Cambridge  Hall  has  been  laid  by  the 
•incess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  who  was  accom- 
,nied  by  her  husband,  the  Prince  of  Teck. 

The  new  structure  is  in  immediate  contiguity 
the  old  town-hall,  and  will,  when  completed, 
Id  materially  to  the  convenience  of  the  town 
id  corporation.  The  design  was  submitted  to 
lblic  competition,  and  the  prize  of  fifty  guineas 
as  ultimately  awarded  to  Messrs.  Maxwell  & 
ake.  In  an  architectural  point  of  view  the 
xilding,  according  to  the  design  chosen, 
ill  be  treated  in  the  Free  Italian  style,  but 
is  intended  to  subject  the  drawing  which 
|as  been  in  circulation  to  considerable  altera- 
lion.  One-half  of  the  ground-floor  will  be 
ILevoted  to  a new  post-office.  The  remainder  of 
Ihe  lower  story  will  consist  of  two  large  dining- 
looms  and  various  retiring  apartments.  Up- 
Itairs  will  bo  the  new  assembly-room,  designed 
lo  accommodate  1,500  people,  and  to  supply  a 
|vant  which  has  long  been  felt  in  this  fashionable 
place  of  resort.  Externally  the  structure  is  to 
|iave  a colonnaded  front,  and  over  that  a balcony 
ranging  along  the  entire  extent  of  a carriage- 
pore h beneath.  The  present  assembly-room  is 
ply  capable  of  accommodating  from  500  to  600 
people,  and  the  advantages  of  the  new  hall,  of 
■nore  extensive  proportions,  combined  with  in- 
jreased  post-office  accommodation,  are  recog- 
lised  in  Southport  as  matter  of  public  cohgratu- 
ation.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildin°-  is 
10,000?. 

After  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stope,  a 
banquet  was  given  at  the  townhall. 

In  the  mayor’s  address  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  at  the  laying  of  the  stone,  he  6aid,  in 
reference  to  Southport; — The  pier  they  would  see 
that  day  was  open  to  the  public,  and  was  built 
at  a cost  of  from  40,000?.  to  50,000?.  They  were 
now  extending  the  promenade,  so  that  there 


EFFECT  OF  LIGHT  ON  GLASS. 

That  the  colour  of  glass  is  affected  by  long 
exposure  to  light  is  well  known  : the  violet  tinge 
which  the  window-panes  in  some  of  the  older 
houses  in  London  have  assumed  has  been  often 
commented  on. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Gaffield,  an  American,  brought  forward 
the  results  of  a long  course  of  experiments, 
extending  over  a period  of  nine  years,  and 
embracing  eighty  different  kinds  of  glass,  of 
English,  American,  French,  Belgian,  and  German 
manufacture,  of  rough  and  polished  plate,  crown, 
and  sheet  window-glass,  of  flint  aud  crown 
optical  glass,  of  coloured  pot-metal,  and  of 
flashed  and  stained  glass  of  various  colours.  The 
changes  in  the  colourless  glass  were  from  white 
to  yellow,  from  a greenish  colour  to  a yellowish 
green,  from  brownish  yellow  to  purple,  from 
greenish  white  to  bluish  white,  and  from  bluish 
white  to  a darker  blue.  By  the  colours  of 
colourless  glass  was  meant  those  faint  tinges  of 
colour  that  were  Been  by  looking  through  the 
edges  of  the  glass.  In  his  first  experiments  of 
a few  months,  Mr.  Gaffield  found  only  a slight 
change  in  a specimen  of  purple  pot-metal.  A 
subsequent  experiment,  continued  for  five  years 
with  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  purple  glass,  pro- 
duced no  change  in  any  pot-metal  except  purple. 
A change  was  observed  in  the  colourless  body  of 
some  of  the  flashed  and  stained  specimens ; a 
yellow  or  purple  tint  was  produced  when  the 
colourless  body  was  uppermost,  and  also  when 
the  coloured  surface  met  the  sun’s  rays,  and 
transmitted  them  at  different  degrees  to  the 
colourless  body  beneath.  Among  the  changes 
that  took  place,  glass  of  an  amber  colour  became 
of  a rose  tint.  As  glass  of  this  latter  kind  was 
used  in  the  painted  glass  windows  of  the  past 
ages,  this  series  of  experiments  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  important  aid  in  solving  the  ques- 
tion of  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  old 
cathedral  window  glass,  which  it  is  not  impro- 
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bable  has  been  much  modified  in  respect  of  tint 
by  the  sun  acting  on  it  for  centuries.  A curious 
fact  was  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  dis- 
coloration of  glass,  namely,  that  no  matter  how 
deeply  it  became  stained  or  discoloured  by  light, 
it  can  be  restored  to  its  original  colour  by  being 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  glass-stainer’s  kiln 
for  a short  time.  The  cause  of  the  change  is 
thought  to  be  found  in  the  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, long  used  as  au  ingredient  in  glass- 
making. 


RAMSGATE. 

The  sewering  of  this  favourite  watering-place 
is  now  being  actively  pushed  forward,  with  the 
view  of  having  the  whole  town  sewered  before 
the  influx  of  visitors  noxt  year.  The  storm 
waters  are  being  carried  by  a separate  system 
into  a tunnel,  5 ft.  9 in.  diameter,  the  outfall  of 
which  is  under  the  West  Cliff.  This  separation 
has  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  inundation  which  took  place  last  July,  when 
the  main  streets  of  the  town  were  1 ft.  deep  in 
water.  A new  sea-wall,  for  the  protection  of 
the  West  Cliff  promenade,  is  nearly  completed. 
These  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  E. 
Ellice-Clark. 


BELFAST  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  a meeting  was  held  in 
Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie’s  office,  Calender- 
street,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  architec- 
tural association  for  Belfast.  Mr.  John  Lanyon, 
architect,  occupied  the  chair.  There  was  a large 
attendance  of  those  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession. 

Resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  ap- 
proving of  the  formation  of  such  a society,  and 
a committee  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  R.  Young, 
jun.,  as  secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
set  of  rules  and  arranging  for  future  meetings. 

Much  interest  was  evinced  by  those  present  in 
the  objects  of  the  association. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Ipswich. — The  Wherstead-road  School  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows  : — “The  committee 
having  conferred  with  Mr.  Butterwortk,  the 
architect,  recommended  that  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Gibbons  be  accepted  for  the  erection  of 
schools  in  the  Wherstead-road  ; that  the  contract 
be  prepared  by  Mr.  Butterworth ; and  that  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  notification  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  tender  be  allowed  to  the 
builders,  subject  to  an  extension  of  time  if  the 
architect  certifies  that  the  delay  is  caused  by 
weather ; and  that  the  plans  and  specifications 
be  returned  to  the  department  with  form  No.  7 
filled  up  for  their  confirmation.”  Considerable 
conversation  followed,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  Messrs.  Gibbons  had  originally  asked  nine 
months  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  and 
on  being  told  that  the  Board  considered  it  too 
long,  urged  that  possibly  the  frost  might  prevent 
their  working,  and  being  under  a penalty  of  10?. 
for  every  week  over  the  time  allowed,  they 
could  not  reduce  the  time.  To  meet  this  objec- 
tion Mr.  Butterworth,  the  architect,  had  drawn 
out  a weather  clause  to  insert  in  the  contract. 
It  provided  that  the  walls  should  be  finished  in 
three  months,  the  roof  on  in  four  months,  and 
the  buildings  ready  for  occupation  in  six  months, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  work  being  delayed 
by  inclement  weather  or  frost,  an  extension  of 
time  should  be  granted.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Westhorpe,  a provision  was  added  that  the 
architect  should  bo  the  judge  of  whether  or  not 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  was  sufficient  to 
delay  the  work.  Mr.  Christopher  Gibbons 
attended,  and  expressed,  on  behalf  of  his  firm, 
his  assent  to  the  reduction  of  the  time  upon  the 
insertion  of  the  proposed  weather  clause ; and 
also  his  assent  to  a similar  provision  with  regard 
to  the  Argyle-street  schools,  as  to  which  the  com- 
mittee reported  as  follows : — “ The  committee, 
having  conferred  with  Mr.  Eyton,  the  architect, 
recommend  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Gibbons 
& Co.  for  the  erection  of  the  Argyle  schools,  for 
the  sum  of  2,305?.  be  accepted,  and  that  the 
contract  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Eyton,  and  that 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  notification  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  tender  be  allowed  to  the 
builders,  subject  to  the  same  clause  in  regard 
to  weather  as  in  the  Wherstead-road  schools.” 
The  reports  were  each  received  and  adopted. 
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[Oct.  19,  1872. 


The  Chairman  raised  the  question  of  the  de- 
sirability of  appointing  a clerk  of  the  works,  as 
the  Board  would  be  building  several  schools,  but 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Vice-Chairman  the  sub- 
ject was  deferred. 

Nottingham.  — A letter  was  read  from  the 
Education  Department,  by  which  the  Department 
returned  the  plans  for  the  alteration  in  the  Bath- 
street  schools.  The  Department  considered  that 
the  arrangements  in  the  boys’  school  were  still 
unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  the  desk  and  bench 
space.  The  document  also  stated  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  entrance  to  the  school 
should  be  through  the  playground,  and  that  the 
galleries  and  class-rooms  should  be  placed  at 
right  angles  with  the  windows.  Messrs.  Evans 
& Jolly,  the  architects,  having  been  communi- 
cated with,  wrote  a letter  to  the  effect  that  any 
further  alterations  would  be  injurious,  and  that 
an  entrance  to  the  playground  would  make  it 
too  much  of  a thoroughfare.  The  appearance  of 
the  building  was  improved  by  the  present  front. — 
Mr.  Paget  said  the  architects  might  have  referred 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  have  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  money. — Mr.  Bentley 
said  it  was  of  very  little  use  being  careful  over 
sixpence  if  you  intended  to  spend  10,000k  at 
last. 

Gateshead. — The  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
the  Prior-street  schools  had  been  received,  there 
being  twelve  contractors  for  the  whole  work,  and 
twenty-one  contractors  for  separate  portions  of 
the  work,  the  amounts  ranging  from  7,0001.  to 
8,9001.  The  sub-committee  had  considered  the 
whole  of  the  tenders,  and  recommended  that  the 
tender  of  Mr.  John  Harrison  for  7,0001.  be 
accepted.  Mr.  J.  M.  Redmayne  moved  that  the 
committee’s  report  be  adopted,  that  the  clerk 
apply  to  the  Education  Department  to  sanction 
it,  and  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  money  required. — The  Chairman 
stated  the  entire  cost  would  be  10,0001.,  and  in 
answer  to  Mr.  France,  said  the  last-mentioned 
sum  would  include  the  price  of  the  land.  The 
motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Brierley  Hill. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  Kings winford  School  Board,  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Stourbridge,  architect,  were  chosen 
for  the  School  Board  school  to  be  erected  at 
Brierley  Hill.  Fifteen  architects  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  submitted  plans. 


THE  ANT  NUISANCE. 

Sib, — There  is  no  remedy  for  the  black  ant, 
that  I know  of,  at  all  comparable  with  powdered 
borax.  I have  often  used  this  in  America,  where 
these  insects  are  much  more  numerous  and 
troublesome  than  in  England,  and  they  literally 
have  always  vanished.  Once  I have  recom- 
mended it  in  England,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  same.  Alfred  Rimmer. 


Taking  up  my  last  week’s  Builder,  I find  your 
inquiry  respecting  the  getting  rid  of  that  dis- 
agreeable pest,  the  black  ant,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded myself,  would  advise  you  simply  to  shake 
down  a dusting  of  “ chloride  of  lime,”  near  and 
about  the  runs  of  the  insect.  This  you  will  find 
will  obtain  for  you  the  desired  result. 

M.  M. 


THE  “ANGEL”  IMPROVEMENTS, 
CLERKENWELL. 

The  scheme  propounded  by  the  Clerkenwell 
Vestry  to  enlarge  the  area  at  the  “Angel”  byre- 
moving  the  shops  at  the  south  corner  of  Goswell 
and  City  roads,  which  form  a kind  of  neck  to  the 
City-road,  and  the  whole  cost  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  rates,  has  virtually  got  the  go-by  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  promise  to 
take  it  along  with  a host  of  other  mushroom 
schemes  into  consideration  next  July.  The 
meaning  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
is  simply  that  the  subject  is  shelved  until  Clerken- 
well can  undertake  to  pay  half  the  cost,  and 
then  probably  the  superior  Board  will  be  pre- 
pared to  treat  with  them,  as  the  gain  is  wholly 
on  one  side.  It  would  be  a very  desirable  thing 
to  widen  the  thoroughfare  at  that  particular 
point,  as  both  goods  and  passenger  traffic  are 
daily  increasing,  owing  mainly  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  Islington ; but  the  difficulty  is  by  no 
means  insuperable,  for  if  the  tramway-cars  and 
omnibuses  be  ordered  to  draw  up  beyond  the 
narrow  neck  of  road  which  doeB  not  extend  more 
than  25  ft.,  no  inconvenience  will  be  felt,  as  the 
road  suddenly  widens,  and  is  equal  to  all  the 
traffic  that  passes  during  the  day.  The  sewer 


committee  of  the  Board  of  Works  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  a wider  thoroughfare  at  that 
particular  point  was  desirable;  but  it  was  so 
limited  in  extent,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it  being  specially  confined  to  one  parish, 
they  could  not  see  their  way  to  recommend  it  to  be 
included  in  the  list  of  metropolitan  improvements. 
The  vestry  of  Islington  opposed  the  improvement, 
as  being  a metropolitan  one,  and  refused  to 
contribute  towards  it  if  adopted  on  payment  of 
half  the  cost,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  judicious 
arrangements  of  the  two  parishes  the  passenger 
traffic  could  be  so  diverted  as  to  prevent  delay 
in  the  transit  of  goods.  Additional  space  will  be 
given  at  that  point  by  the  removal  of  the  Angel 
column  clock  in  the  course  of  next  week,  the 
vestry  of  Clerkenwell  having  ordered  that  it  be 
taken  away  forthwith,  so  that  every  available 
inch  of  ground  may  be  devoted  to  traffic.  It 
may  be  urged,  however,  that  the  clock  is  a 
refuge  in  the  midst  of  a crowded  thoroughfare. 


INCREASE  OF  HOUSES  IN  SOUTH 
LONDON. 

An  official  return  which  has  just  been 
issued,  and  already  referred  to  by  us,  shows 
the  immense  expansion  of  the  several  metro- 
politan parishes,  as  indicated  by  the  great 
increase  of  inhabited  houses,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  or  since  the  formation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  1851.  In  no 
part  of  the  metropolis  has  the  increase  of  houses 
more  strikingly  manifested  itself  than  in  some  of 
the  districts  south  of  the  Thames.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  dwellings  in  Wandsworth  during 
the  period  in  question  amounts  to  no  less  than 
130’55  per  cent.,  the  present  number  of  houses 
in  that  parish,  as  shown  by  the  return,  being 
19,091.  According  to  the  same  return  Camber- 
well had  17,755  houses  at  the  end  of  the  last 
official  year  in  1871,  or  an  increase  of  8863  per 
cent. ; Lambeth,  29,123  houses,  or  42'43  per 
cent,  increase;  Bermondsey,  10,624  houses,  or 
51’61  per  cent,  increase ; Rotherhithe,  3,934 
houses,  or  40  90  per  cent. ; and  Newington, 
12,545  houses,  or  18'32  per  cent,  increase.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  two  decades 
Wandsworth  has  more  than  doubled  the  number 
of  its  inhabited  houses,  and  that  the  dwellings  in 
Camberwell  have  increased  in  number  almost  to 
the  same  extent.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable 
that  within  the  same  period  the  houses  have 
decreased  in  some  of  the  parishes  in  the  district, 
notably  in  St.  Olave’s,  in  which  the  houses  are 
reduced  to  1,764  in  number,  showing  a decrease 
of  33'79  per  cent. ; St.  Saviour’s  also  shows  a 
decrease  amounting  to  23’78  per  cent.,  the 
number  of  houses  in  the  parish  being  3,716  only ; 
whilst  in  Southwark,  which  has  now  6,903  houses, 
there  has  been  a slight  falling  off,  the  decrease 
being  1-01  per  cent.  Amongst  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  this  decrease  in  the  three 
last-named  parishes,  the  probability  is  that  the 
absorption  of  dwellings  by  the  railway  companies 
may  be  regarded  as  one. 


HORTON  LANE  CHAPEL,  BRADFORD. 

This  building  has  been  closed  for  three 
months,  to  allow  of  a thorough  cleansing 
and  decoration.  The  work  is  now  finished. 
The  walls  have  been  painted  in  a quiet  maize, 
the  pilasters  and  finishings  of  the  windows 
in  stone  colour,  relieved  by  maroon  bands. 
The  columns  supporting  the  arched  ceiling  are 
in  green  bronze,  with  gold  introduced  in  the 
ornaments.  The  great  cornice  which  runs  round 
the  building  at  the  springing  of  the  ceiling  arch 
has  been  treated  in  cream  colour,  with  orna- 
mental panels  between  the  carved  trusses  in  gold 
colour,  and  the  broad  groundwork  of  the  frieze 
in  maroon.  The  arched  ceiling  is  divided  into 
panels,  with  centre  decorations  in  each ; the 
stiles  or  divisions  between  the  panels  in  cream 
colour,  and  the  panels  themselves  in  French 
grey.  At  the  intersections  of  the  ribs  of  the 
ceilings  are  large  pendants,  which  are  brought 
out  in  maroon  and  gold.  The  gallery  front  is 
panelled,  and  filled  with  iron  ornamental  work, 
brought  out  and  gilded.  The  windows  all  round 
the  chapel,  both  on  the  ground  and  gallery  floors, 
have  margins  in  red  coloured  glass,  with  a white 
scroll  pattern  cut  upon  them.  The  general  wood- 
work throughout  preserves  the  natural  colour  of 
the  wood,  and  is  varnished.  The  organ  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  chapel,  in  a large  recess  behind 
the  pulpit,  with  pilasters  at  the  sides  and  angles. 
The  pipes  have  been  diapered  in  gold  and  maroon 


upon  a bronze-colour  ground,  and  the  woodwork 
relieved  by  maroon  and  gold.  Considerable! 
additions  have  been  made  in  the  heating  powerri 
of  the  chapel,  so  as  to  bring  it  entirely  under '' 
control,  and  preserve  an  equal  temperature  in 
all  seasons. 

The  decoration  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Haley,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Lockwood; j 
& Mawson,  the  architects  of  the  building. 


THE  CHALLENGE  - PRIZE  OF  THE'  I 
NATIONAL  MUSICAL  UNION. 

The  challenge-prize  of  the  National  Musical! 
Union,  value  1,0001.,  is  now  being  manufactured' 
by  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  of  Southampton-streetJ 
Strand,  who  are  making  rapid  progress  with  tliaj 
work.  The  design  was  selected  in  open  competi-  ] 
tion  by  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt  and  Professor  E.  J. 
Poynter,  A.R.A.,  who  acted  as  judges,  and  is  by 
Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl,  architect.  It  comprises  a»] 
loving-cup,  with  a cover,  resting  on  a platform, ! 
and  pedestal ; the  whole  of  silver-gilt,  enriched] 
with  enamels,  engravings,  repoussJ-work,  pierced] 
and  filagree  work  ; a very  important  part  of  the 
decoration  being  shields  suspended  in  an  open- 
arcade,  and  fixed  in  panels,  to  bear  the  devices- 
and  title  of  the  successful  societies,  the  society! 
holding  the  cup  having  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  crowning  wreath.  The  pedestal  has  canopied 
niches,  with  statues  of  Guido  Aretino,  PalestrinaJ 
Handel,  and  Mozart ; the  base  being  18  in- 
square  ; the  whole  rising  to  over  3 ft.  in  height.] 
The  design  is  of  Mediteval  character.  The- 
following  are  the 

inscriptions  : — 

“ Blest  pair  of  sirens,  pledges  of  heaven’s  joy. 

Sphere-born,  harmonious  sisters, — Voice  and  Verse  ; I 

Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mix'd  power  employ. 

Dead  things,  with  unbreathed  sense,  able  to  pierce.”* 
“ Praise  God  in  His  holiness ; praise  Him  in  the  firmament 
of  His  power ; 

Praise  Him  in  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ; 

Praise  Him  upon  the  lute  and  harp  ; 

Praise  Him  in  the  symbols  and  dances ; praise  Hint 
upon  the  strings  and  pipes  : 

Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.” 


HINDOO  TEMPLE  IN  LONDON. 

Sin, — I was  much  interested  at  observing  amongst  your 
miscellanea,  at  p.  813,  a note  to  the  eil'ect  that  subscrip, 
tions  are  being  taken  up  at  Bombay,  for  the  purpose  ol 
erecting  a Hindoo  temple  in  London.  At  first  sight,  this 
information  will  doubtless  appear  startling  to  many,  yet 
upon  second  thoughts,  when  we  remember  that  the  natives 
of  India  are  our  fellow-subjects,  and  that  in  accordance 
■with  the  spirit  of  toleration  which  allows  Christian 
churches  to  be  erected  in  Hindustan,  it  is  only  fair  that 
Hindoo  temples  may  be  erected  in  Britain.  I trust  the 
intended  temple  will  soon  be  a reality  ; and  when  such  ia 
the  case,  it  is  possible  that  the  present  popular  ideas 
anent  the  religion  and  worship  of  our  Indian  brethren 
will  be  considerably  modified.  W.  P.  Buchan.  1 


A CHIMNEY-PIECE. 

In  designing  the  chimney-piece  illustrated 
in  the  present  number  the  desire  of  the  archi. 
tect  was  to  harmonise  the  various  coloured 
marbles  used  with  the  woodwork,  so  as  to 
produce  a rich  effect.  The  chimney-piece  is 
chiefly  composed  of  Spanish  Brocatelle,  with 
plinth  and  sunk  panels  of  black  and  gold,  the 
moulded  bases  being  of  green  marble.  The  fes- 
toons, cartouches,  and  armorial  bearings  (the 
latter  emblazoned)  are  white  marble. 

The  fluted  portions  of  the  columns  are  griotte-, 
the  upper  half  being  Sienna,  and  the  astragal 
between  of  white  marble.  The  capitals,  of 
statuary,  are  in  high  relief,  and  support  aa 
entablature  of  diagonal  projection.  The  latte?, 
with  the  pediment,  lunette,  and  frame  at  the 
back  of  the  columns  is  mainly  of  camphor-wood, 
relieved  by  darker  woods  and  marble  bosses.  The 
basrelief  in  lunette  (“Summer”)  has  a gilt 
background;  other  parts  of  the  woodwork  are 
gilded. 

A black  - and  - gold  marble  fender,  not 
shown  in  the  engraving,  encloses  a hearth  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  which,  like  those  on  the 
splayed  jambs,  are  from  special  designs.  The 
hand-irons  are  electro-bronze  enriched  with 
ormolu.  B 

The  fire-basket,  a combination  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron,  is  constructed  to  insure  strength 
and  durability.  The  cast-iron  back  has  suitable 
fire-tiles  below.  The  ash-pan,  made  to  run  on 
noiseless  wheels  and  easily  removed,  forms  a 
desirable  feature. 

The  elevation  and  plan  are  drawn  to  a scale 
of  f in.  to  the  foot ; details,  1 in.  to  the  foot. 

The  whole  is  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Heifer,  of  Liverpool,  architect. 


A CHIMNEY-PIECE. Mr.  E.  A.  Heffer,  Architect. 
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1.  Lecture-room.  3.  Students!  bed-room.  5.  Porter’s  room.  7.  Pantry.  9.  Double  Scout 

2.  Students’  room.  4.  Bed-room.  6.  Lavatory.  8.  Scout. 


ADDITION  TO  NEW  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. Plan  of  Ground  Floor. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  NEW  COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

This  college  is  being  considerably  enlarged, 
at  a cost  of  upwards  of  20,000J.  The  architect 
is  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw,  of  Westminster.  We 
give  a view  and  plan  of  the  new  building,  which 
will  be  177  ft.  long,  33  ft.  wide,  and  (12  ft.  in 
height  from  the  bottom  of  the  plinth  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof,  and  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  college,  in  Holywell-street.  It  will  afford 
thirty-eight  sets  of  rooms  to  the  college, — two 
for  fellows,  and  thirty-six  for  students,  besides 
two  lecture-rooms.  There  will  be  four  sets  of 
staircases  to  the  building.  The  external  dressings 
and  ashlar  work  will  be  of  Milton  stone,  carefully 
chopped,  and  the  internal  portion  of  the  walls 
will  be  of  brick.  On  the  south  side,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  building,  a tower,  about  26  ft.  square 
and  70  ft.  high,  will  be  erected.  It  will  project 
about  22  ft.  beyond  the  main  building,  and  in 
the  angle  there  will  be  an  octagonal  staircase. 
There  will  eventually  be  a gateway  tower  erected 
at  the  eastern  end,  but  it  is  not  included  in  the 
present  contract.  The  front  of  the  building  will 
be  on  the  south  side,  facing  the  city-wall.  The 
work  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  Christmas, 
1873.  The  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection 
are  only  a third  part  of  an  intended  extensive 
range  of  rooms,  stretching  the  whole  length  of 
Holywell-street. 


INCIDENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
DRAINAGE  OPERATIONS. 

Sir, — Your  pages  have  heretofore  contained 
forcible  reflections  on  the  injuries  to  which  great 
buildings  are  liable  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Somerset  House  river  front,  the  normal  condition 
of  their  foundation,  as  regards  moisture,  is  mate- 
rially altered,  by  draining  and  pumping.  I wish 
to  point  out  that  consequences,  akin,  so  far  as 
cause  is  concerned,  to  such  injuries  to  great 
buildings,  are  probably  at  present  developing 
ithemselves  in  multitudes  of  little  buildings  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  in  a manner  rather 
unpleasant  to  the  inhabitants  than  absolutely 
[ruinous  to  the  structures  themselves. 

Say  that  my  neighbour’s  house  or  my  own 
•was  formerly  furnished  with  a cesspool,  disused 
since  the  Metropolitan  Drainage  Act  came  into 
operation.  Say  that  the  soil  was  removed  either 
very  carelessly  or  not  at  all,  the  jobbing  builder 
employed  saying  that  the  hungry  clay  thrown  in 
would  soon  sop  up  all  cause  of  offence.  Years 
roll  on : the  earth  becomes  desiccated  through 
the  action  of  the  drainage  scheme ; fissures  open 
tin  all  directions,  and  serve  as  ventilators  to  all 
the  old  cesspools  in  the  neighbourhood,  whoso 
effluvium  distils  into  the  houses. 

Meanwhile,  suppose  that  my  pride  lies  in  a 
miniature  Bushy  Park,  consisting  of  a single 
horse-chestnut  tree,  formerly  luxuriant  in  flower 
in  the  spring  and  in  foliage  in  the  summer  and 
autumn.  By  the  end  of  September  it  has  now 
become  nearly  as  bare  of  leaves  as  in  mid-winter, 
for  want  of  water  to  the  roots.  My  suburban 
orchard  of  apple-trees  had  for  some  seasons 
declined  in  produce,  but  my  pear-tree  made  a 


vigorous  resistance  to  the  railway-smoke  and 
other  obstacles,  and  Btill  would  present  me  with 
fruit  by  the  bushel  in  a favourable  year ; but  I 
now  fear  that  even  that  is  going  the  way  of  the 
apple-trees,  and  of  all  flesh,  and  succumbing  to 
the  general  desiccation  of  the  soil. 

There  is  just  one  practical  remark  that  this 
state  of  things  suggests, — namely,  that  where  a 
building  operation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
garden -ground  involves  a blind  end  to  a new 
sewer,  it  should  be  the  special  business  of  some- 
body to  see  that  the  blind  end  is  made  impervious 
to  water,  and  innocuous  in  draining  the  ground, 
when  the  gardener  does  not  wish  it  drained. 

Nemo. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LATE  SHERIFF 
YOUNG,  M.P. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  above  memorial 
has  been  laid  by  the  daughter  of  the  Mayor 
of  Wisbech  (Mr.  F.  Ford).  The  monument  takes 
the  shape  of  a column,  standing  in  all  40  ft. 
high.  At  each  corner  of  the  base  are  antelopes, 
standing  in  all  4 ft.  7 in.  high,  the  paws  support- 
ing a shield,  each  bearing  arms  carved  in  low 
relief,  viz.,  the  city  of  London  and  Middlesex, 
county  of  Cambridgeshire,  Wisbech  borough 
arms,  and  his  family  arms.  On  the  sides  of  the 
base  ai'e  engraved  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

“ A Memorial  Tribute  from  many  Friends  to 
ALDERMAN  RICHARD  YOUNG,  J.P.,  D.L. 

Born,  1809.  Died,  1871. 

Mayor  of  Wisbech,  1858 — '863. 

M.P.  lor  Cambridgeshire,  1865 — 1868. 

Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  1871.” 

On  one  side  is  also  erected  a drinking-fountain, 
of  Portland  stone  and  marble.  The  column  is  in 
red  Kinsterry  granite,  the  base  of  column  in 
grey  Aberdeen,  the  cap  of  column  being  metal 
and  Portland ; the  steps  in  Yorkshix-e  stone  ; the 
whole  of  the  other  work,  including  the  antelopes, 
is  in  Portland  stone.  Mr.  J.  Wallis  Chapman, 
of  the  Harrow-road,  London,  is  the  architect; 
and  the  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  works 
was  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  of  London.  The 
granite  is  from  the  quarries  of  Messrs.  D.  & A. 
Davidson,  of  Inverness ; the  Portland  stone  from 
Messrs.  Thornton  & Co.’s  quarries,  Portland; 
the  Yorkshire  stone  from  Mr.  J.  Haigh’s  quarries, 
Morley,  near  Leeds ; and  the  metal-work,  from 
Messrs.  Richardson  & Slades,  of  High  Holborn. 
The  foreman  in  charge  was  Mr.  W.  Doncaster. 


OPENING  MEETING  OF  THE 
NEW  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  above  association 
was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  president,  Mr.  J. 
J.  O’ Callaghan,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  H.  Longfield 
having  read  a report  from  the  committee,  the 
president  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  which 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Mr.  Owen,  president  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects of  Ireland,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  president  for  his  wise,  earnest,  and  en- 
couraging address,  said  it  would  afford  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  assist  the  Association  in 
any  way  in  his  power.  He  was  certain  every 


member  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  professional 
association  of  this  country  would  feel  satisfied 
at  the  prosperity  of  this  new  work,  for  to  it 
they  would  look  for  the  best  recruits  to  the- 
ranks  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Drew  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
adopted  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Rawson  Carroll  proposed : — 

“ That  the  Association  is  deserving  of  the  support  of  the 
profession  at  large.” 

Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Maguire,  seconded  by 
Professor  M ‘Manus,  it  was  also  resolved : — 

“ That  it  i9  most  desirable  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
the  other  professions  connected  with  architecture, — 
painting,  sculpture,  and  engineering.” 


SALARIES  OF  ENGINEERS  TO  BOARDS 

Sir, — In  the  list  of  salaries  of  engineers  to 
municipal  Boards,  given  at  p.  802,  ante,  the- 
amount,  as  regards  Manchester,  is  not  correctly 
stated.  The  salary  of  the  city  surveyor  is  1,1502. 
per  annum.  I think  it  only  right  to  make  this 
correction,  as  public  bodies  are  never  too  liberal 
in  remunerating  their  officers ; and  the  state- 
ments of  a journal  like  the  Builder  are  likely  to 
be  referred  to  when  such  appointments  as  those- 
in  question  have  to  be  made.  J.  Croxford. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Hull,  in  your  list,  the 
present  population  of  Hull,  from  the  Registrar- 
General’s  return,  is  124, 9762.  The  salary  of  the 
borough  engineer  is  4502.  S. 


WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Literal  copyism  is  not  intelligent  l'estora- 
tion.”  Granted  this  dictum  of  “ J.  S.”  in  last 
week’s  Builder,  some  explanation  seems  desii-able 
to  justify  the  propriety  of  the  rough  internal 
masonry  now  seen  in  places  in  the  walls  and 
vaulting,  and  of  patches  of  green  colour  intro- 
duced in  certain  parts  of  the  latter  in  the  nave 
of  the  cathedral. 

It  was  a dark  age  in  the  history  of  this  build- 
ing when  the  roof-covering  was  stripped  off,  and 
ordinary  slates,  such  as  are  used  in  small  sizes 
for  domestic  purposes,  substituted.  Atonement 
has  been  made  in  our  day  for  acts  of  Vandalism 
perpetrated  about  the  same  time  at  Salisbury 
and  at  Hereford.  Much  has  been  done  at  Wor- 
cester with  the  same  praiseworthy  purpose ; but 
still  I must  maintain  that  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent covering,  as  suggested  in  my  communication 
of  the  8th  inst.,  is  essential  to  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  work  of  restoration. 

If  slate  must  be  the  material,  we  have  exam- 
ples of  its  use  in  lax'ge  slabs, — producing  the 
effect  desired, — on  the  church  at  Camberwell, 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  on  the  Reform  Club, 
by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

Still,  bearing  in  mind  the  covering  generally 
used  on  the  other  edifices  of  this  monumental 
description,  which  adorn  our  country,  and  re- 
membering instances  of  their  restoration,  which 
have  come,  in  the  course  of  years,  under  my 
own  observation,  I venture  to  repeat  the  sugges- 
tion made  in  my  former  communication.  N. 
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THE  GLOBE  BRIDGE,  PECKHAM. 

Having  noticed,  a short  time  since,  some  very  un- 
authentic  articles  in  the  local  papers  relative  to  these 
works,  which  are  very  detrimental  to  the  contractor,  I am 
induced,  in  justice  to  the  contractor,  to  trouble  you  with 
a few  remarks. 

An  article  has  appeared  in  the  PecJeham  Timet  upon  the 
subject  of  the  memorial-stone  having  been  laid  on  Thurs- 
day last,  the  10th  inst.,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  a Fenian 
flag  floated  over  the  stone.  This  was  quite  incorrect.  No 
Fenian  flag  was  there.  The  national  flag  of  Ireland  waved 
opposite  tne  Union  Jack,  which  floated  over  the  head  of 
Mr,  E.  Dresser  Rogers  whilst  he  successfully  set  the  stoue. 
The  ceremony  over,  the  contractor,  Mr.  8.  Stanley  Peach, 
provided  the  men  with  a substantial  dinner  at  the  Surrey 

As  I believe  it  to  be  the  object  of  your  journal  to  circu- 
late only  that  which  is  fair  and  true,  to  every  one,  under 
every  circumstance,  I shall  esteem  it  a favour  if  you  will 
give  these  remarks  a place  in  your  next  issue. 

Faib  Plat. 


THE  AMENITIES  OF  COMPETITION. 

Sib, — The  unsuccessful  ones  in  the  late  competition  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  Sunderland  School  Board  will 
have  small  reason  to  rest  contented  under  their  want  of 
success,  ill  as  in  my  case,  they  have  failed  to  receive  that 
small  modicum  of  courtesy  which  always  soothes,  viz., 
a word  in  acknowledgment  of  their  efforts. 

It  would  be  invidious  on  my  part  to  cavil  at  the  decision 
of  tho  Board,  as  I am  in  ignorance  of  the  process  by  which 
it  has  been  arrived  at,  or  even,  perhaps,  to  quarrel 
with  the  scheme  of  appointing  two  committees,  the  one 
to  decide  upon  the  best  plan,  and  the  other  upon  the  best 
elevations ; yet  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  such  a course 
can  result  only  in  injustice,  unless  the  two  sets  of  judges 
are  in  accord  as  to  both  plans  and  elevations  of  the  same 
author.  If  otherwise,  as  would  be  the  case,  to  a certainty, 
1 presume  A has  received  half  a premium  for  his  plans, 
and  B the  other  half  for  his  elevations. 

It  is,  after  all,  annoying  (setting  aside  the  wouud  to 
one's  amour  propre,  in  the  event  of  a failure,  which  is 
always  supposed  to  smart,  whether  it  be  the  case  or  no), 
to  be  judged  by  a set  of  rules  to  which  one’s  efforts  were 
never  meant  to  be  subjected,  and  which  are  directly  at 
variance  with  the  true  spirit  of  competitive  endeavour. 

JUSTITIA. 


THE  WINCHESTER  SURVEYORSHIP. 

Sik, — Finding  that  no  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  above  municipal  hoax,  I can  only  con- 
clude that,  unless  they  consider  it  beneath  their 
contempt,  none  of  the  victims  have  had  access 
to  the  local  newspapers,  and  consequently  are 
ignorant  of  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Winchester  Town  Council,  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  3.  Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  the 
Southampton  Times  of  Oct.  5th,  may  tend  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject : — 

“ Town  Cornell.  Meeting.— The  monthly  meeting  of 
this  body  was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Thursday;  tho 
Mayor  (Alderman  R.  P.  Forder)  in  the  chair.  The 
Finance  Committee  reported  that  in  accordance  with 
instructions  from  the  Council  they  advertised  for  candi- 
dates willing  to  fill  the  office  of  surveyor,  and  that  in 
reply  thereto  they  received  thirty-five  applications,  accom- 
panied with  testimonials ; and  having  perused  the  same, 
arranged  for  a personal  interview  with  three  of  the  can- 
didates, viz.,  Mr.  Edward  Dudley,  of  Kington,  Hereford- 
shire ; Mr.  J.  J.  Lancefleld,  of  Winchester  ; and  Mr.  J. 

B.  E.  Bruce,  of  Kingston-upon-Hull ; and  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  the  resolution,  submitted  their  names  for  the 
Council  to  make  the  selection. 

Mr.  Alderman  Budden  proposed,  and  Mr.  Councillor 
Gale  seconded,  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
agreed  to  nem.  dit. 

Mr.  Alderman  Fielder,  in  proposing  Mr.  Lancefield  for 
the  office  of  surveyor,  said  he  had  the  greatest  confidence 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  carried  out ; he  had 
been  accustomed  to  buildings  from  his  boyhood,  and  from 
his  excellent  testimonials  he  would  also  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  system  of  drainage,  and  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Councillor  Gale  seconded  the  nomination. 

• Mr.  Harris  thought  the  qualifications  as  indicated  by 
the  testimonials  were  insufficient. 

Mr.  Morris  thought  that  the  advertising  was  useless, 
and  the  discussions  of  the  committee  a waste  of  time. 
They  had  previously  pledged  themselves  to  vote,  and 
could  have  saved  the  twenty-four  gentlemen  the  trouble 
of  dealing  with  what  was  a loregone  conclusion. 

Mr.  Godwin  observed  that  it  was  a doubtful  farce  to 
bring  down  those  two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Warren,  as  a member  of  the  committee,  said  there 
had  been  nothing  done  to  induce  Mr.  Newman  to  resign, 
and  though  he  should  vote,  he  had  not  pledged  himsell  to 
do  so  for  Mr.  Lancefield. 

Alderman  Fielder  replied  by  stating  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  council  that  the  office  should 
be  put  up  for  public  competition,  so  as  to  select  a good 
man,  and  no  other  candidate  being  proposed,  Mr.  Lance- 
field was  declared  duly  elected.” 

The  inference  from  this  is,  that  had  the  Win- 
Chester  Town  Council  remembered  what  was 
due  to  their  own  honour,  and  been  sufficiently 
candid  to  have  added  to  their  advertisement  for 
a surveyor  a note  to  the  effect  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  then  virtually  filled,  they  would  not 
only  have  saved  thirty-four  gentlemen  the  trouble 
and  expense  involved  in  preparing  their  testi- 
monials, to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  given  to 
their  friends  and  supporters,  but  have  merited 
the  esteem  of  all  right-thinking  men.  However, 
it  is  somewhat  refreshing  to  find  that  even  the 
Town  Council  of  Winchester  contains  one  or  two 
men  not  wholly  lost  to  a sense  of  justice. 

It  is  not  stated  whether  those  two  rival  can- 
didates who  unwittingly  took  part  in  the  “ doubt- 
ful farce  ” of  coming  all  the  way  from  Kingston- 


upon-Hull,  and  Kington,  respectively,  had  their 
travellingexp  enses  paid ; but  even  if  they  had,  it 
is  still  a matter  of  question  whether  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Winchester  is  not  liable  to  thirty-four 
actions  for  damages  from  the  several  victims  of 
this  dishonourable  hoax.  Justitia. 


BAPTIST  COLLEGE  FOR  MANCHESTER. 

Last  week  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Baptist  College,  to  be  erected  in  Brighton-grove, 
Rusholme,  was  laid.  The  new  building  will  be  a 
spacious  structure.  The  total  frontage  is  to  be 
115  ft.,  and  the  total  depth  77  ft.,  faced  ex- 
ternally on  every  side  with  white  fire-bricks,  and 
relieved  with  terra-cotta  moulded  strings,  label- 
moulds,  bands,  and  friezes,  with  sunk  and 
moulded  devices  on  the  face  of  the  bands,  and 
an  elaborately  moulded  terra-cotta  cornice.  The 
principal  feature  in  the  front  elevation  will  be  a 
tower,  with  a slated  high-pitched  roof,  sur- 
mounted with  iron  cresting,  the  total  height 
being  70  ft.  The  bay-windows  are  also  carried 
up  above  the  roofs,  breaking  the  line,  and  forming 
minor  towers,  having  high-pitched  slated  roofs, 
terminating  with  ornamental  ironwork.  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  college  is  under  the 
tower,  leading  to  a spacious  hall ; from  thence  to 
the  students’  rooms,  provision  being  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  about  twenty-five  students, 
— each  having  a separate  room, — also  a residence 
for  the  president.  The  ground-floor  contains 
dining-hall,  40  ft.  by  24  ft. ; lecture-hall,  33  ft. 
by  24  ft.  (by  removing  a sliding  division,  the 
dining  and  lecture  halls  may  bo  converted  into 
one  room)  ; class  - rooms,  study,  president’s 
rooms,  and  servants’  department.  The  first  and 
second  floors  contain  the  students’  rooms,  bath- 
rooms, lavatories,  and  president’s  bed-rooms. 
The  works  will  be  carried  out  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  Mr.  Henry  Pinchbeck,  of 
Norfolk-street,  Manchester.  Mr.  James  Herd, 
of  Clarence-street,  Cheetham,  Manchester,  is  the 
contractor.  


BUENOS  AYRES. 

A supplement  to  the  Packet,  a Buenos  Ayres 
paper,  of  the  14th  of  September,  contains 
a report  by  Mr.  Revy,  who  was  chief  assistant 
there  to  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  who  proposed 
a scheme  for  a port  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Mr. 
Revy  reports  to  the  Provincial  Government 
against  Mr.  Bateman’s  scheme,  and  in  favour 
of  one  of  his  own  for  the  construction  of  a port 
at  Boca,  and  the  cleansing  and  canalisation  of 
the  Riachuelo  for  tho  sanitary  improvement  of 
the  district.  A port  for  Buenos  Ayres,  according 
to  Mr.  Bateman,  can  be  made  : according  to  Mr. 
Revy  it  cannot.  The  construction  of  a port  at 
the  Boca,  in  Mr.  Revy’B  opinion,  offers  every 
facility,  at  a comparatively  trifling  expense. 
There  would  be  no  breakwater,  no  embank- 
ments, no  dry-earth  excavations ; nothing  but 
simply  to  dredge  the  bed  of  the  Riachuelo, 
cut  one  or  two  short  canals,  and  build  wharfs, 
quays,  and  warehouses  along  the  banks,  for 
which  a solid  foundation  of  tosca  is  obtained 
at  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  deep.  The  plans  of  the 
Boca  Port  present  three  large  docks,  together, 
100  acres,  with  4,000  yards  of  quays  for 
loading  or  discharging  merchandise.  Several 
other  docks  could  be  afterwards  constructed,  as 
found  necessary.  The  work  would  cost,  in  all, 
144,000?.,  without  including  wharfs,  quays,  and 
warehouses.  Mr.  Revy  only  undertakes  the 
canalisation,  and  to  provide  a port  of  16  ft.  deep, 
suitable  for  hundreds  of  vessels  which  are  at 
present  obliged  to  anchor  in  an  open  roadstead, 
and  which  could  discharge  and  take  in  cargo  at 
the  Boca  in  as  many  hours  as  at  present  days 
are  necessary.  The  project  is  not  an  original 
one  of  Mr.  Revy,  for  the  late  Don  Manuel  Lynch 
agitated  an  identical  one  in  the  columns  of  the 
Packet  ten  years  ago. 


The  Louvre. — A new  sculpture-gallery  is 
about  to  be  opened  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre. 
This  gallery  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  sculpture 
from  the  national  palaces,  'and  to  some  of  the 
finest  productions  already  in  the  Louvre.  At  the 
end  of  the  gallery  is  to  be  placed  the  statue  of 
Michelangelo,  which  for  a long  series  of  years 
formed  one  of  the  glories  of  the  famous  Chateau 
de  Chenonceaux,  the  art  collections  of  which  were 
dispersed  five  or  six  years  ago ; and  the  gallery 
will  take  its  name  from  the  great  master.  The 
decorations  are  now  being  completed,  and  the 
catalogue  is  being  prepared. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Duntisbourne  Abbotts. — The  ancient  church  of  I 
St.  Peter,  Duntisbourne  Abbotts,  has  been  re-  I 
opened  for  divine  service,  after  having  under-  I 
gone  a restoration.  The  village  is  picturesquely  ■ 
situated  five  miles  north-east  from  Cirencester,  ■ 
and  about  half  a mile  south-westward  from  the  9 
high  road  from  Cirencester  to  Gloucester,  the  a 
“Irmin-street  ” of  the  Roman  occupation.  The  ■ 
church  is  a small  stone  building  in  the  Early  I 
English  style,  and  consists  of  a tower  with  three  a 
bells,  nave,  chancel,  and  porch.  Having  become  9 
dilapidated,  the  rector  (who  is  also  the  patron  of  1 
the  living),  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hayes,  with  the  1 
aid  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  other  land-  ■ 
owners  and  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  called  in  fl 
Messrs.  Waller  & Son,  of  Gloucester,  architects,  I 
under  whose  superintendence  a restoration  has  1 
been  carried  out.  The  south  wall  has  been  taken  | 
down,  and  a new  aisle  and  organ  chamber  1 
erected.  The  east  wall  of  the  nave  has  also  been  1 
taken  down,  and  there  has  been  erected  a new  • 
chancel  arch,  supported  on  Aberdeen  granite  I 
columns  with  carved  stone  caps.  The  whole  of  I 
the  interior  fittings  have  been  taken  out,  and  1 
new  floors  laid,  with  benches  of  varnished  pitch-  I 
pine.  The  chancel  fittings  are  of  oak,  and  con-  I 
sist  partly  of  the  old  seats.  The  chancel  and  1 
altar  floor  is  laid  with  Godwin’s  tiles.  There  are  i 
a new  stone  pulpit  and  a pitch-pine  reading-  J 
desk.  The  organ- chamber  is  parted  from  the  I 
south-aisle  by  an  open  screen  of  pitch-pine.  The  j 
porch  has  been  rebuilt.  The  timbers  in  the  new  1 
roof  are  of  pitch-pine,  stained.  The  old  roofs  of  ' 
the  nave  and  north  aisle  and  chancel  have  been  1 
generally  restored,  and  strengthened  with  new  I 
timbers.  The  tower  and  the  walls  of  the  north  9 
aisle  have  also  been  restored  and  pointed.  The  I 
total  cost  has  been  about  1,000?.  The  wholo  of  \ 
the  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  A. 
Estcourt,  of  Gloucester.  -j 

Honor  Oak.  — The  foundation-stone  of  St. 
Augustin’s  Church,  Honor  Oak,  has  been  laid  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.  The  new  building  is 
situated  on  a hill  near  Honor  Oak-road,  and  will 
be  in  the  Early  English  style.  At  present  it  is 
intended  to  contain  only  one  aisle,  but  a second 
will  be  added,  together  with  a tower,  whenever 
the  requisite  funds  are  forthcoming.  It  will  ■ 
accommodate  390  persons,  and  the  estimated  j 
cost  is  3,200?.,  of  which  the  greater  part  has  been  ; 
subscribed.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Oakley,  of 
London  ; and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Roberts,  J 
of  Islington. 

Cowley. — The  church  here  has  been  ro-opened  . 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  after  restoration,! 
The  restoration  consists  of  a new  roof  to  the 
chancel,  with  trussed  rafters  and  principals 
resting  upon  moulded  oak  plates,  and  a stone  9 
dog-tooth  cornice,  with  corbelled  shafts  under 
the  principal  timbers,  provision  being  made  for  a 
rood-screen  (the  remains  of  which  were  dis-1 
covered)  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel.! 
The  curved  timbers  and  braces  of  the  nave  roof 
have  been  opened  out,  and  the  woodwork  re-  j 
paired.  The  nave  has  been  filled  with  oak  open 
seats,  copied  from  tho  existing  old  late  four- 
teenth-century seats,  some  of  which  have  been 
retained  in  their  original  positions.  The  remains 
of  the  stairs  to  the  rood-loft  that  were  dis- 
covered during  the  progress  of  the  works  have 
been  opened  out,  the  font  restored,  and  the 
Jacobean  pulpit  replaced  by  the  old  fifteenth- 
century  stone,  one  that  was  used  as  a base  to  the 
more  modern  work.  In  the  chancel  the  new 
work  further  consists  of  oak  seats,  prayer-desk,., 
lectern,  and  sedilia ; new  steps  of  red  Mansfield' 
stone  ; and  a new  communion-table.  The  remain®) 
of  early  decorative  colouring  have  been  retained^ 
as  far  as  was  possible.  The  whole  of  the  stone-? 
work  has  been  cleansed  from  the  many  coats  of 
whitewash  with  which  it  was  covered.  The 
spaces  within  the  steps  in  the  chancel  have  been 
paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  rest 
of  the  chancel  with  the  old  monumental  slabs. 
In  the  nave  the  passages  aro  paved  with  small 
black  and  red  tiles.  On  the  outside  the  walls 
have  been  under-pinned  and  strengthened  with 
buttresses.  The  windows  have  been  glazed 
throughout  with  pale  lilac  and  white  glass  m 
patterns.  In  the  chancel  three  of  the  windows 
have  been  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Messra. 
Powell,  viz.,  in  the  east  the  Crucifixion,  and  in 
two  side-lights  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ana 
St.  John.  The  north  doorway  has  been  opened 
out,  and,  with  the  south  and  west  doorways, 
fitted  with  oak  doors,  framed  in  small  panels, 
and  hung  with  wrought-iron  ornamental  hinges, 
lock-straps,  &c.  The  work  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Albert  Hartshome,  and 
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has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Wall  & Hook,  of 
Brinscombe.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the 
nave  has  been  in  great  part  defrayed  by  the 
squire  of  the  parish,  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  Cowley 
Manor,  and  his  relatives  and  friends ; that  of 
the  chancel  by  the  rector  and  some  of  his 
family. 

Welford. — The  ancient  Church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Welford,  has  been  reopened  for  divine 
worship,  after  restoration.  The  chancel  of  the 
church  was  restored  about  four  years  ago,  and 
its  internal  ornamentation  was  carried  out  by 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole.  At  that  time 
the  nave  and  aisles  were  in  such  a condition  as 
to  require  immediate  restoration.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year  this  difficulty  was  fairly 
grappled  with,  and  the  result  was  that  the  whole 
fabric,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  has  been 
restored.  The  architect  employed  was  Mr.  E.  F. 
Law,  of  Northampton.  The  total  cost  of  the 
restoration  is  about  2,300?.,  the  work  done  ,lo 
represent  that  sum  being  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
In  the  first  place,  the  north  aisle  has  been 
rebuilt.  Previously  to  the  restoration,  this  part  of 
the  church  was  blocked  up  with  enormous  square 
piers  and  semicircular  arches,  the  arcade  appa- 
rently at  some  time  or  other  having  been  re- 
moved. A new  arcade,  of  the  Decorated  period, 
has  been  inserted,  having  carved  capitals,  with 
natural  characteristic  foliage  of  the  period.  The 
north  aisle  at  the  west  end  is  also  carried  beyond 
its  original  position,  and  the  extension  is  con. 
verted  into  a small  sacristy.  Its  entrance  arch 
is  supported  by  two  decorated  columns,  of  the 
same  character  as  those  just  noticed,  and  it  is 
lighted  in  the  west  wall  by  a small  Early  English 
window,  which  has  been  filled  with  coloured 
glass.  The  south  arcade  was  considerably  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  It  was  Early  English,  and, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  character,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  take  it  down  stone  by  stone,  which 
were  either  marked  or  numbered,  so  that,  when 
rebuilding,  each  might  be  fitted  into  its  original 
position.  The  tracery  in  the  windows  of  the 
south  aisle  had  been  destroyed,  but  their  ridges 
have  been  reinstated  in.  original  form,  and  are 
filled  in  with  lead-lights.  On  the  exterior  of 
these  windows  a number  of  old  carved  heads 
have  been  inserted.  The  west  gallery  has  been 
removed,  and  the  tower-arch  having  been  opened 
and  restored,  its  proportions  are  no  longer  hidden, 
.the  effect  being  considerably  heightened  by  the 
Perpendicular  west  window  which  comes  into 
view.  The  nave-walls  have  been  restored. 
The  roofs  to  the  nave  and  aisles  are  new,  and 
are  made  of  pitch-pine,  moulded.  The  church 
has  been  reseated  in  oak  throughout.  The 
seats  are  of  modern  construction,  without  doors. 
The  four  windows  in  the  north  aisle  are  filled  in 
with  coloured  glass.  A coloured  window  has  also 
been  placed  with  the  east  window  of  the  south 
chapel  by  members  of  the  Ferraby  family, 
and  the  subjects  represent  the  “ Annunciation,” 
“ Espousal,”  “ Wise  Men,”  and  the  “ Presenta- 
tion at  Jerusalem.”  Towards  the  total  cost, 
that  for  the  north  aisle,  including  windows,  has 
been  about  800?.  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Northampton, 
executed  the  carving  work. 

Elstead. — St.  James’s  Church,  Elstead,  has 
been  reopened  after  alterations  and  repairs. 
The  original  structure,  dating  back  probably  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  had  not  only  become 
dilapidated  in  some  parts,  through  age  and 
exposure,  but  was  manifestly  insufficient  to 
afford  the  accommodation  required  for  an  in- 
creasing congregation.  It  was,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  erect  an  additional  aisle,  and  to  effect 
other  improvements,  so  that  the  interior  might 
be  rid  of  its  characteristic  unsightliness,  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  edifioo  suited  to  the 
present  period.  The  expense  attending  the 
! alteration  amounts  to  1,000?.  A south  aisle  has 
been  built,  and  a vestry  added  to  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  while  the  sittings  have  been  altered, 
and  the  character  of  the  building  so  changed,  as 
to  allow  a better  distribution  of  light,  ventila- 
tion, and  sound.  The  antiquated  fabric  to  which 
these  desirable  additions  have  been  made,  con- 
I sisted  only  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  a low 
I wooden  steeple  at  the  west  etid,  the  gallery,  to 
quote  the  expression  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
being  of  “a  most  villainous  description,”  [ the 
pews  “ horrible,”  and  the  ceiling  “ low.”  Addi- 
tional accommodation  is  now  afforded  to  about 
100  hundred  persons,  the  total  number  of  sittings 
being  about  400.  The  plans  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Garling,  architect,  of  Southborough 
Hall,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  carried  out 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  his 
manager,  Mr.  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Pink,  builder,  of 
Milford,  near  Godaiming.  The  new  aisle  is 


lighted  by  eight  windows,  some  of  the  heads  of 
which  are  formed  of  stonework  of  the  former 
windows,  belonging  apparently  to  the  thirteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  A new  three-light  win- 
dow has  been  inserted  beneath  the  tower  at  the 
west  end,  the  stained  glass  in  which  was  contri- 
buted by  Mrs.  Cornwall,  and  the  tracery  carved 
by  Miss  Cornwall,  her  daughter.  The  building 
is  composed  of  Bargate  stone  with  Bath  stone 
quoins  and  dressings,  red  and  black  tiles  being 
used  in  the  pavement,  excepting  the  chancel, 
where  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles  are  laid  down.  The 
new  portion  of  the  roof  rests  upon  four  columns 
with  five  arches.  The  shafts  of  these  are  com- 
posed of  Forest  of  Dean  stone,  with  capitals  and 
dressings  of  Bath  stone. 

Buxted. — The  church  at  Highhurst  Wood, 
erected  mainly  through  the  liberality  of  Colonel 
and  Lady  Catherine  Harcourt  (and  consecrated 
some  time  ago  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester),  has 
been  publicly  opened  for  divine  worship.  High- 
hurst Wood  is  a hamlet  of  Buxted  ; it  is  distant 
some  three  miles  or  so  from  the  parish  church. 
In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  building  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  Charles  Lulham,  of  Uckfield, 
from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Christian,  of 
London.  The  principal  materials  used  in  its 
construction  were  obtained  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ; the  stone,  of  which  the  church 
is  exclusively  composed,  being  excavated  from  a 
quarry  about  500  yards  from  the  spot,  and  the 
sand  used  in  the  composition  of  the  mortar  being 
equally  well  to  hand.  The  church,  which  con- 
sists merely  of  a nave  terminating  in  a semi- 
circular apse  with  a side  aisle  on  the  north  for 
children,  is  built  in  the  old  English  style,  and  is 
of  a simple  character.  The  roof  of  thq  nave  is 
supported  by  stained  wood  rafters,  that  of  the 
apse  being  domed,  and  the  spaces  decorated. 
The  chancel  |is  approached  by  several  flights  of 
steps,  and  is  backed  by  the  altar.  The  floor  is 
inlaid  with  pitch  pine,  the  aisle  being  paved  with 
Staffordshire  tiles  ; Minton  tiles  forming  the  floor 
and  steps  of  the  chancel.  The  church  is  lighted 
by  six  windows,  and  the  apse  by  five.  The 
principal  window,  which  faces  due  west,  is  glazed 
with  coloured  glass.  This  is  the  special  contri- 
bution of  Lady  Catherine  Harcourt,  who  has 
painted  the  window  with  her  own  hand.  It  is 
not  yet  finished.  The  building  provides  accom- 
modation for  260  adults  and  children  ; the  seats, 
which  are  movable,  being  backed,  and  fitted 
with  book-shelves.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  heating  the  church  with  hot  air  in  the 
winter  time.  Surmounting  the  nave  is  a small 
bell-turret,  in  which  are  hung  a couple  of  bells. 
The  structure  is  surrounded  with  a wall  of  stone  ; 
and  in  the  rear  half  an  acre  of  ground  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  interment.  The 
total  cost  of  the  erection  is  about  3,000?.,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  borne  by  Colonel 
Harcourt.  A parsonage  is  in  course  of  erection 
about  300  yards  from  the  church,  and  a school 
for  upwards  of  100  children  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced, not  far  from  the  spot. 

Stoke. — The  chancel  of  the  parish  church  has 
been  re-opened.  It  has  been  restored  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Pridmore,  Wyken  House, 
at  a cost  of  300?.  It  is  lined  throughout  with 
encaustic  tiles,  and.the  altar-railing  was  designed 
by  Mr.  F.  Skidmore. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Market  Weighton  Church,  Yorkshire.  — A 
stained-glass  window  of  one  light  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Knowles,  of  York,  has  recently  been  placed  in 
this  church,  near  the  font.  The  subject  is 
our  Lord  Blessing  little  Children.  The  cost  of 
the  glass  has  been  defrayed  by  subscription  from 
the  ladies  of  the  parish.  The  drawings  for  the 
stonework  were  a present  from  Messrs.  Atkinson, 
of  York,  under  whose  care  the  church  was 
restored  last  year. 

St.  Martin’s,  Brighouse. — A stained-glass  win- 
dow has  been  placed  in  the  north  side  of  this 
church,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Brooke, 
of  the  llhydings.  The  subjects  represented  are 
the  Birth  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple.  The  window  is  from  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Morris  & Co.,  of  London. 

St.  Andrew’s,  Gravesend. — Three-stained-glass 
windows  have  been  presented  by  Lady  Franklin 
to  the  St.  Andrew’s  Waterside  Mission  Church, 
in  memory  of  the  petty  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  Beneath  the 
windows  brasses,  with  the  names  of  each  of  the 
crews  will  be  plaoed.  These  ships  sailed  from 
Gravesend. 

St.  Peter’s  and  St.  James’s,  Belgrave-cum- 


Birstall. — The  east  windows  of  the  two  churches 
of  Belgrave-cum-Birstall,  Leicestershire,  have 
lately  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Ward  & Hughes,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Stephens,  B.D.,  late  vicar  of  Belgrave-cum-Bir- 
stall. The  window  in  St.  Peter’s,  Belgrave,  con- 
sists of  five  main  lights,  which  are  occupied  by 
ten  representations  of  events  in  our  Lord’s  life, 
two  in  each,  under  characteristic  canopies — viz., 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  Our  Lord’s 
Baptism,  His  Accusation  before  Pilate,  Bearing 
His  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Entombment,  the 
Angel  and  Women  at  the  Sepulchre,  the  Appear- 
ance of  the  Twelve  with  Thomas,  and  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  largo  circle  in  the  apex  contains  a 
seated  figure  of  our  Lord  in  glory,  orb  and 
sceptre  in  hand,  surrounded  by  the  Heavenly 
Host,  and  below  this  are  two  groups  of  censing 
angels.  The  architecture  is  of  the  latest  geo- 
metrical, and  the  glass  accords  with  it.  The 
colours  are  deep-toned.  St.  James’s,  Birstall, 
was  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  only  two 
years  before  the  death  of  the  late  vicar,  and  the 
simple  east  window,  of  the  Early  English  period, 
consists  of  three  main  lights,  which  are  occupied 
with  representations  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  our  Lord’s  Crucifixion,  and  the  Angel 
and  Women  at  the  Tomb  after  the  Resurrection ; 
above  are  emblems  of  the  Trinity,  with  the  Lamb 
and  Dove,  and  between  these  an  angel  choir  in 
two  groups.  The  canopies  and  ornamental  work 
are  in  character.  This  window  is  raised  by  his 
widow  and  his  unmarried  daughter.  A reredos 
in  each  church  is  about  to  be  erected  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  G.  Scott,  by  the  parishioners  and 
a few  friends,  in  memory  of  their  late  pastor. 

St.  Thomas’s,  Halifax. — A stained-glass  window 
has  been  placed  at  the  east  end  of  this  church, 
in  memory  of  Alderman  Midgley  and  his  wife. 
The  window,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
various  members  of  the  family,  is  done  in  the 
style  of  the  German  school  of  glass-painting, 
and  is  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle. The  window  is  a five-light  one,  and  the 
subject  chosen  is  the  Good  Samaritan,  three 
pictures  from  which  are  portrayed.  On  the 
dexter  side  the  window,  at  the  lower  portion,  the 
traveller  is  represented  as  falling  among  thieves  j 
occupying  the  whole  centre  of  the  window  is  the 
scene  where  the  good  Samaritan  relieves  him, 
whilst  the  priest  and  Levite  pass  by  “ on  the  other 
sidej”  and  in  a corresponding  portion  on  the 
sinister  side  of  the  window,  the  departure  from 
the  inn  is  pictured. 

Cromer  Chjwrch. — The  west  window  in  the 
tower  of  this  church  has  just  been  completely 
I'estored,  and  fitted  with  stained  glass,  at  the 
expense  of  Mrs.  Charles  Buxton,  as  a memorial 
of  her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  M.P. 
It  is  a Perpendicular  window,  35  ft.  high  and 
13  ft.  wide.  Fortunately,  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  remaining  on  the  jambs  and  fragments 
of  the  tracery  upon  the  old  churchyard  wall  to 
enable  the  original  design  to  be  followed.  The 
battlemented  tracery  is  of  a similar  character  to 
the  aisle  windows,  which  were  restored  ten  years 
back.  The  tracery  of  the  head  and  transome  is 
filled  with  stained  glass,  of  a foliated  pattern,  in 
bright  colours,  and  the  upper  panes  are  glazed 
with  Powell’s  embossed  quarry  glass,  having 
coloured  borders.  Five  painted  figilres,  repre- 
senting St.  Thaddseus,  St.  Mark,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Simon,  and  St.  Philip,  are  introduced  in  the 
lower  panes.  They  came,  we  understand,  from 
a church  in  Posen,  Prussia,  and  are  very  old. 
The  stonework  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
of  Norwich,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown, 
architect,  Norwich. 


mistillaiua:. 

Accidents. — In  Derby,  at  a bakehouse  in 
Upper  Brook- street,  a patent  oven  was  being 
erected,  with  divided  compartments  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  dispatch  of  baking.  Whilst  a work- 
man was  engaged  in  finishing  one  of  the  arch- 
ways, the  roof  fell  in,  and  he  was  instantly  buried. 
The  removal  of  the  dAbris  took  upwards  of  half 
an  hour,  and  the  poor  feljow  was  quite  dead 

before  his  body  could  be  recovered. A 

bricklayer  at  Uddingston  has  been  killed  by 
a fall  from  a chimney-stalk.  He  had  been,  at 
the  dinner-hour,  coming  down  the  inside  of  the 
stalk,  at  present  being  erected  at  one  of  the  new 
pits  near  Uddingston  Railway  Station,  when  the 
rope  which  was  attached  to  a needle  at  the  top 
of  the  chimney  gave  way,  and  he  fell  to  the 
bottom,  a distance  of  64  ft.,  and  was  killed  in- 
stantly. 
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Constant  Metropolitan  Water  Supply. — 

Alderman  Sir  Sidney  II.  Waterlow  (the  Lord 
Mayor  elect)  has  published  in  the  Times  a 
statement  as  to  the  supply  of  water  in 
a district  crowded  with  the  working  popu- 
lation, and  in  which  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  over  which  he  presides* 
have  recently  erected,  at  a cost  of  nearly  17,0001., 
112  three,  four,  and  five-roomed  tenements  for 
the  working  classes  ; namely,  upon  a large  plot 
of  land  leased  from  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
in  Crab-tree-row,  Bethnal-green,  nearly  opposite 
Columbia  Market.  An  improved  system  of 
constant  water,  he  said,  has  been  adopted  during 
the  last  two  years  in  buildings  erected  by  his 
company  in  Pimlico,  George-street  Grosvenor- 
square,  and  Goswell-road.  In  all  these  dwellings 
the  system  has  been  found  to  work  admirably. 
The  water  is  supplied  by  meter  at  a fixed  price 
per  1,000  gallons,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year 
the  total  cost  has  been  less  than  under  the 
ordinary  system  of  rating  each  tenement.  When 
the  buildings  in  Crabtree-row,  however,  were 
opened,  it  was  found  the  East  London  Water 
Company  were  unable  to  deliver  a drop  of  water 
into  three  out  of  five  tanks,  the  three  being  9 ft. 
above  the  others,  and  at  an  elevation  of  only 
55  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  pavement.  The 
Water  Company  said  that,  under  a private  Act 
of  Parliament  obtained  about  twenty  years  ago, 
the  highest  point  to  which  they  are  bound  to 
raise  water  is  40  ft.  At  the  Gladstone  Buildings, 
containing  168  dwellings,  and  Bituate  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  Crabtree-row,  the  New 
River  Company  give  a daily  supply  at  59  ft. 
Yet  the  East  London  Company  charge  as  much 
1,000  gallons  as  those  who  serve  the  other 
districts.  What,  he  adds,  would  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  and  legislators  who  dwell  in  the  lofty 
houses  at  the  West  End  say  if  the  water  com- 
panies refused  to  supply  water  on  the  third 
floors  of  their  houses,  or  at  a height  greater  than 
40  ft.  ? He  is  afraid  the  public  can  have  no 
redress  in  this  matter  until  the  Legislature 
interferes. 

The  New  Chelsea  Embankment. — Since 
August  last,  the  works  have  been  progressing  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  contractor.  The 
length  of  the  wall  of  the  new  Embankment  is 
4,430  ft.  The  segment  of  reclaimed  land  at  its 
widest  point,  opposite  the  angle  of  Cheyne-walk, 
is  about  140  ft.  in  width ; and  the  area  to  be 
laid  out  in  ornamental  gardens  is  about  9i  acres. 
The  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  bottom  is  12  ft. ; 
it  is  being  built  with  Portland  cement  concrete, 
the  cement  being  supplied  by  the  Burham  Com- 
pany, and  regularly  submitted  to  engineering 
tests  before  use.  At  the  top  of  the  wall,  which 
is  to  the  level  of  the  road,  the  thickness  is 
diminished  to  5 ft. ; it  is  faced  throughout  with 
granite,  only  roughly  axed.  The  use  of  cement 
concrete  for  the  wall  in  lieu  of  brickwork  re- 
duced the  expense  of  the  undertaking  by  about 
21,0001.  The  granite  is  being  supplied  partly 
by  Mr.  Fyfe,  of  Aberdeen,  and  other  portions  by 
Messrs.  Freeman,  from  Cornwall,  and  the  Dal- 
beattie Granite  Company.  There  will  not  be  an 
open  balustrade,  but  a solid  panelled  parapet, 
with  bold  moulded  coping  and  square  pedestals 
at  intervals.  There  are  3,173  ft.  of  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  wall  completed,  and  1,220  ft.  of 
the  parapet.  The  filling-in  of  the  area  behind 
null  requix-e  about  200,000  yards  of  earth,  of 
which  a large  quantity  has  been  already  pro- 
vided. The  low-level  intercepting  sewer,  cor- 
responding in  length  with  the  Embankment, 
will  be  constructed  of  Gault  bricks  from  the 
Burham  Company,  the  lower  third  of  the  inner 
ring  lined  with  blue  Staffordshire  bricks  from 
Messrs.  Donlton  & Co.,  of  Lambeth.  Some 
portion  of  the  sewer  at  the  lower  end  has  already 
been  put  in.  The  ultimate  destination  of  the 
low-level  sewer  is  the  western  pumping  sta- 
tion. Mr.  Webster  has  also  obtained  the 
contract  for  erecting  buildings  connected  with 
the  western  pumping  station,  and  for  the 
extension  of  the  low-level  sewer  westward  to 
the  Chelsea  Embankment.  The  tender  amounted 
to  126,950L  The  same  contractor  has  got  the 
work  of  providing  engines,  pumps,  and  ma- 
chinery at  the  station  : amount  of  tender, 
56,7891. 

Tax  on  English.  Locomotives. — At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Great  Luxemburg  Railway 
Company,  the  chairman  stated  that  the  Belgian 
Government  had  imposed  a duty  of  200L  upon 
all  railway  engines  imported  from  England.  He 
added  that  English  engines  were  much  better 
than  those  made  in  Belgium,  and  more  econo- 
mical, although  the  first  cost  was  greater. 


Utilisation  of  Water  Power. — Of  the  use 

that  might  and  ought  to  be  made  of  now  wasted 
water  power  in  many  districts  we  have  often 
spoken.  A step  in  the  right  direction  has  been 
taken  at  Bellegarde,  where  the  Rhone,  after 
issuing  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  falls  into  a 
deep  chasm.  After  passing  for  some  distance 
between  these  walls  of  stone,  the  river  falls 
suddenly  into  a huge  fathomless  gulf.  An 
American  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  the  force 
of  this  mass  of  water  to  account,  and  creating  a 
power  for  a number  of  industrial  operations. 
England  and  Switzerland  found  the  necessary 
capital,  seven  millions  of  francs,  and  the  work  is 
approaching  completion.  About  100  yards  above 
the  fall,  is  a dam  and  a basin,  by  means  of  which 
the  water  is  diverted  into  a tunnel,  600  metres 
long,  10  metres  wide,  and  20  metres  high,  and 
which  opens  into  the  ravine  of  the  Valserine. 
At  this  point  a large  building  is  erected  to  receive 
turbines,  which  are  calculated  to  give  a force 
equal  to  3,000  (steam)  horse-power.  The  sub- 
terraneous aqueduct  is  continued  700  metres 
beyond  this  first  point  of  operation,  and  conveys 
the  water  to  another  set  of  turbines,  of  5,000 
nominal  horse-power.  The  total  force  of  the 
water  diverted  is  said  to  be  equal  to  12,000  horse- 
power, so  that  4,000  remain  for  future  applica- 
tion. The  motive  power  is  obtained  and  brought 
into  subjection,  and  will  soon  be  applied  to  various 
industrial  purposes. 

Tbe  New  Church  of  St.  Silas,  Bristol. — 

In  the  spring,  St.  Silas  Church,  St.  Philips’s,  was 
found  to  have  subsided  20  in.,  owing  to  the  bad 
foundations,  and  as  it  was  in  a dangerous  con- 
dition, it  was  resolved  to  take  the  church  down 
and  rebuild  it  on  piles.  Mr,  J.  P.  Stephens  was 
the  contractor  for  the  taking  down  and  rebuild- 
ing, and  Mr.  W.  Mereweather,  of  Bedminster, 
undertook  the  piling.  Mr.  Davis  was  clerk  of 
the  works.  About  300  piles  of  28  ft.  in  length 
and  10  in.  in  diameter,  of  English  larch,  have 
been  driven  in,  and  it  is  intended  to  build  the 
church  of  the  old  materials,  and  on  nearly  the 
same  plan  as  before.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  estimated  at  2,1001.,  exclusive  of  the 
boundary-wall,  not  in  the  estimate.  According 
to  the  altered  plan  the  height  is  reduced,  and 
wooden  arches  constructed  to  support  some  of 
the  weight  of  the  roof.  The  piling  having  been 
finished,  the  ceremony  of  relaying  the  foundation 
stone  has  now  been  performed  by  the  Rev.  Flavel 
S.  Cook,  who,  in  the  course  of  an  address,  said 
he  had  appealed  to  the  public  for  1,5001.,  and 
they  had  given  him  1,7001.  ; but,  as  usual,  the 
cost  was  more  than  was  estimated,  and  about 
2001.  were  required  to  complete  the  undertaking, 
exclusive  of  the  boundary  wall. 

Distribution  of  Forests  in  India. — An 
important  and  able  paper,  signed  “ D.  Brandis,” 
appears  in  the  October  number  of  Ocean  High- 
ways, “ On  the  Distribution  of  Forests  in  India.” 
The  author  is  of  opinion  that  in  India  forest 
conservancy,  in  Government  hands,  has  be- 
come necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  for  timber,  wood,  bamboos,  and  other 
forest  produce,  all  the  more  especially  as  the 
peasantry  and  others  begin  to  desire  substantial 
houses,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  finding 
coal  in  sufficient  quantity  in  North-western 
India  ; but  he  is  not  hopeful  of  the  possibility 
of  increasing  the  'rainfall  to  any  considerable 
extent  by  preserving  and  extending  the  forests, 
or  of  thereby  in  any  way  altering  the  climate ; 
and,  indeed,  he  considers  that  there  is  not  yet 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  any  material 
deterioration  of  climate  has  been  the  result  of 
denudation  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
seasons  in  India  are  regulated  by  the  two  half- 
yearly  winds,  dry  and  wet,  which  are  cosmical. 
But  a great  deal  can  be  done  by  improving  and 
extending  the  wooded  tracts  along  the  borders  of 
the  dry  country,  and  these  and  other  like  ex- 
tensions may  be  beneficial  to  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  districts. 

The  Annual  Trade-Union  Congress. — The 

Trades’  Union  Parliamentary  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Alexander  M'Donald  is  president,  and 
Mr.  George  Howell  secretary,  in  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  last  Trade  Con- 
gress at  Nottingham,  has  just  issued  a circular 
to  the  various  trade  councils  and  trade  societies 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  convening  the 
fifth  annual  Trade-Union  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Leeds  in  the  first  week  of  January  next.  The 
Congress  is  to  last  six  days,  and  the  details  con- 
nected with  its  sittings  will  be  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Denton  and  Plockett,  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Leeds  Trades’ 
Council 


The  Preservation  of  Alexandra  Park  and 
Palace. — A meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  in  I 
last  week  at  the  Mansion  House,  for  the  purpose  I 
of  enabling  the  Lord  Mayor  to  report  to  the  1 
committee  the  result  of  an  interview  which  ho 
had  had  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Alexandra  I 
Palace  and  Park.  After  doing  so,  it  was  re- 
solved that, 

“ as  the  owners  of  the  property  are  unwilling  to  sell  I 
unless  a deposit  of  100,0002.  cnn  be  paid  or  guaranteed  to  I 
be  paid  at  a certain  date  to  be  named  in  the  contract;  I 
and  believing  that  if  time  be  given  to  the  skilled  artizans  1 
and  working  men  to  subscribe  money  for  the  purchase  of  ] 
the  property  the  whole  of  it  will  _ be  forthcoming ; 
believing  also  that  the  100,0001.  required  to  be  paid  as 
a deposit  will  be  forthcoming  by  a certain  day  to  be  | 
named  in  the  contract  of  purchase,  provided  the  Lord  I 
Mayor  and  sub-committee  be  able  to  purchase  the  pro-  I 
perty  on  such  fair  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  eon-  | 
sider  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  ; that  as  soon  as  the  terms  1 
of  the  contract  shall  have  been  agreed  on,  the  Lord  ■ 
Mayor’s  suggestion  be  adopted  of  holding  an  evening  I 
meeting  at  the  Mansion  House.” 

A form  of  guarantee  with  regard  to  the  100,000Z.  j 
was  agreed  upon,  by  which  any  deficiency  which 
the  guarantors  might  have  to  make  good  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  first  money  forthcoming  from 
the  shareholders.  An  executive  committee  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  subscrip-  ' 
tions  for  shares. 

The  Sand  Process  of  Engraving  on 
Glass. — A new  step  of  progress  in  this  very  j 
curious  process  has  been  made.  It  consists  in  , 
the  substitution  of  the  force- of  mere  gravitation  j 
for  that  of  steam  or  blast  power.  A box,  or 
hopper,  of  suitable  dimensions,  is  placed  near  j 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  from  it  depends  a 
small  tube  of  about  8 ft.  long.  No  machinery  j 
whatever  is  used.  The  sand  or  emery-powder  ' 
to  be  used  for  engraving  is  placed  in  the  hopper,  j 
and  regulated  by  a slide  at  the  top  : it  falls  down  * 
through  the  tube,  under  the  end  of  which  is 
held  the  glass,  watch-case,  cup,  or  other  object 
to  be  engraved.  In  a few  minutes  the  designs 
are  cut  with  a great  degree  of  exactness  and 
beauty.  Sufficient  protection  is  afforded  by  de- 
signs of  paper  being  pasted  upon  the  surface  to 
be  engraved,  or  by  writing  or  drawing  the  design 
on  the  glass  with  gelatinous  or  india-rubber  ink. 
The  cutting-powder  is  used  over  and  over  again, 
being  transferred  from  tho  tray  in  which  the 
work  is  placed  to  the  hopper. 

New  Music  Hall  in  Southampton. — This 
place  of  amusement  has  been  erected  at  the  rear 
of  the  Royal  York  Hotel  Above-bar.  The  large 
hall  is  nearly  completed.  The  walls  are  divided 
by  piers  finishing  above  the  main  cornice,  with 
circular  tops,  having  a shell  ornament  on  the 
face  of  same ; from  the  cornice  springs  a cove,  - 
having  circular-ended  panels,  fitted  with  enriched 
ventilating  gratings.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into 
three  compartments.  In  the  centre  of  each  • 
compartment  or  panel  a large  circular  venti-  ■; 
lating  flower  is  introduced.  Twelve  smaller 
flowers  are  placed  at  regular  distances,  and  from 
these  the  chandeliers  will  descend.  Private! 
boxes  are  provided  at  the  east  end.  There  is  a 
gallery  the  length  of  the  hall  on  the  south  side,! 
arranged  outside  the  main  walls  and  over  the 
entrance  passage  to  the  stalls.  The  stage  is  at 
the  west  end.  The  building  was  designed  by, 
and  is  being  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of,  Mr.  Bedborough,  architect.  Mr.  Gambling  is 
the  builder. 

Fall  of  a Suspension  Bridge,  Paris. — The 

suspension-bridge  known  as  the  Pont  de  Con- 
stantine, erected  in  1838,  to  connect  the  island 
of  St.  Louis  with  the  Quai  St.  Bernard,  has  just 
fallen  into  the  Seine.  It  was  suspended  to  two 
cables  of  iron  wire,  to  which  were  attached  long 
rods  supporting  the  planks.  These  had  been- 
gradually  worn  away  by  the  continual  oscilla- 
tions caused  by  the  tread  of  passengers,  and  tha 
iron  had  become  rusty,  so  that  it  had  been 
undergoing  repairs  for  nearly  a month  past.  At 
about  five  o’clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  owing 
to  the  rupture  of  the  cable  on  the  side  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plants,  it  gave  way.  About  fifteen 
workmen  were  precipitated  into  the  water,  but 
were  all  rescued. 

Proposed  New  Pier  and  Harbour  for 
Newlyn. — A meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the 
new  harbour  at  Newlyn  has  been  held  at  the 
offices  of  Messrs.  Borlase  & Milton,  solicitors  to 
the  proposed  company,  under  the  designation  of 
the  Newlyn  Harbour  and  Pier  Company 
(Limited).  The  plans  of  Messrs.  Trounson  & 
Son  were  submitted  and  approved  of  by  the 
meeting,  and  who  are  to  be  the  working  engi- 
neers, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  Douglas, 
C.E.,  who  will  be  the  consulting  engineer  of  the 
J company. 
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Restoration  of  the  West  Front  of  Wells 
Cathedral. — A meeting  to  promote  this  object 
has  been  held  in  the  chapter-house  at  Wells,  to 
receive  a report  from  the  committee  superin- 
tending this  work,  upon  what  has  been  done  and 
what  it  is  proposed  to  do.  Tho  meeting  was 
influentially  attended,  and  a considerable  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  subscription-list.  It 
appeared  from  the  state  of  the  account,  as  made 
up  to  the  day  preceding  that  of  the  meeting, 
that  there  were  no  funds,  and  that  the  liabilities 
•on  the  work  then  in  progress  would  exceed 
tho  assets  by  about  500 1.  Before  the  close 
of  tho  committee  - meeting,  however,  their 
anxieties  were  relieved  and  their  hopes  en- 
couraged by  the  announcement  of  additional 
.subscriptions,  which  not  only  covered  existing 
liabilities,  but  left  a goodly  sum  in  aid  of  the 
amount  required  for  further  action.  The  report 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  farther 
resolved — 

“That  in  tho  opinion  of 'this  meeting  the  work  of 
restoration,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  proceeded,  has 
been  satisfactorily  executed,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  bo  forthwith  completed,  and  to  that  end  the  com- 
mittee^be  requested  to  take  steps  to  raise  the  necessary 

The  clergy  throughout  tho  diocese  were  invited 
to  make  collections  in  aid  of  the  work.  Several 
liberal  subscriptions  were  announced  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting. 

Demolition  of  Wysall  Church. — A cor- 
respondent of  the  Notts  Guardian,  in  reference 
to  the  unavoidable  demolition  of  this  interesting 
church,  with  the  view  of  rebuilding  it,  says  : — 

“ I found  the  vicar  with  several  careful  workmen  busily 
employed  in  taking  down  portions  of  tho  nave  and  aisles 
of  Holy  Trinity.  Evidently  the  work  had  been  deferred 
to  the  latest  moment,  for  the  falling  beams  told  us  the 
worshippers  must  oftentimes  have  been  aware  ' there  is 
but  a plank  between  us  and  death.’  Mounted  on  a ladder, 
the  energetic  and  excellent  vicar  was  scraping  and  de- 
ciphering from  the  south  wall  the  plastered  fragments  of 
an  ancient  creed  and  some  remains  of  a memorial  of  the 
family  of  Widmerpool.  Among  the  dibris,  the  curious 
Norman  font,  a lycnoscope  in  the  north  wall,  and  the  still 
beautiful  and  wonderful  monuments  to  Hugh  Armstrong 
and  Mary  his  wife  (the  latter  a Saeheverell  of  Eatclifie), 
1572,  could  not  escape  especial  notice.  ...  A careful 
and  reverential  treatment  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  all  its 
belongings,  may  confidently  bo  relied  on ; and  wo  are 
glad  to  learn  that  a well-known  historian  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, tho  author  of  ‘ Charnwood  Forest,’  will  soon 
favour  the  public  with  a detailed  description  of  the  won- 
ders of  Wysall.” 

The  Tuileries. — “ Wo  are  in  a position,” 
says  the  Temps , “to  complete  the  information 
which  we  lately  gave  relative  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  The  plans 
Irawn  up  during  the  Empire  will  be  carried  out 
cor  that  portion  which  skirts  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
and  thus  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  will  bo  rebuilt 
on  the  model  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  at 
the  other  angle ; whilst  as  to  the  Pavilion 
3e  l’Horloge,  it  will  be  erected  in  conformity 
with  the  design  of  Philibert  Delorme,  and  be 
surmounted  with  a wide  passage,  as  in  the  time 
of  Maine  de  Medicis.  The  wings  which  unite  it 
jO  the  pavilions  at  the  corners  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  and  the  quay  will  be  replaced  by  galleries 
with  arcades,  which  the  public  may  pass  through 
to  go  from  the  Place  du  Carrousel  to  the 
garden.” 

The  Metropolitan  Railway. — At  a special 
meeting  of  shareholders  in  the  Metropolitan 
railway,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Investi- 
gation, recently  published,  was  adopted  by  a 
very  large  majority,  and  the  gentlemen  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  were  appointed  the 
Hew  directors,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  being  ap- 
pointed chairman.  A resolution  was  carried, 
Empowering  the  directors  to  raise  a sum  of 
Z50,000Z.  by  the  issue  of  new  redeemable  pre- 
ference shares.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Sir 
Sdward  Watkin  stigmatised  the  payments  made 
o Mr.  Fowler,  the  engineer — 150,000Z.  in  ad- 
lition  to  30,0001.  for  extra  work,  besides  157,000Z. 
rom  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  — as 
‘monstrous.”  He  expressed  his  belief  that 
ay  prudent  and  economical  management,  and 
inity  amongst  all  parties,  the  future  of  the 
mdertaking  would  be  satisfactory. 

Blackpool  Market  Accommodation. — It 

las  been  unanimously  resolved  by  the  Local  Board 
lot  to  carry  out  any  one  of  the  three  success- 
ul  plans  for  a new  market  for  which  premiums 
lave  been  given.  It  has  also  been  resolved  that 
dr.  Gorst,  the  Board’s  surveyor,  get  out  plans 
md  specifications  for  increased  market  accom- 
aodation  ; it  having  previously  been  decided 
bat  the  wall  be  taken  out  of  the  market,  and  a 
oof  supported  on  iron  pillars  and  girders  placed 
ver  the  shambles. 


Mr.  Mechi  on  the  Sewage  Question. — In 

a letter  to  the  Times,  Mr.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall, 
expresses  his  satisfaction  to  think  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sewage  for  the  soil  is  affirmatively 
settled,  and  his  conviction  that  the  secondary 
question  how  to  apply  the  sewage  to  the  soil  will 
ultimately  be  solved,  according  to  circumstances. 
Tho  intermittent  system  he  urges  is  the  true 
one,  as  also  is  the  alternating  of  shallow-rooted 
and  deep-rooted  plants,  allowing  of  occasional 
cultivation,  as  has  been  his  practice  for  twenty 
years.  He  thinks  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  Mr. 
Brown’s  (spray)  system  at  Bishop’s  Stortford 
before  it  has  had  a fair  trial.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, he  adds,  that  we  are  only  slowly  and  very 
gradually  arriving  at  the  true  means  of  properly 
utilising  the  vast  manurial  treasure  of  the 
country. 

Improvement  in  Railway  Signalling. — 

Mr.  Sutton,  the  superintendent  of  the  Central 
Division  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way, has  effected  a great  improvement  in  Bir- 
mingham. By  a new  arrangement  of  signalling 
there  will  be  no  more  screeching  from  engines 
within  the  station,  except  for  shunting,  or  pilot 
engines.  From  all  the  departure  platforms 
telegraph  wires  have  been  laid  down  communi- 
cating with  the  pointsmen’s  signal-boxes  at  each 
end  of  the  station.  When  a train  is  ready  to 
start  the  superintendent  unlocks  the  signalling- 
box,  and  signals  in  what  direction  the  train  is 
going.  On  receiving  the  signal  that  a train  is 
ready  to  start,  the  pointsman  shows  the  signal, 
“ line  clear,”  and  the  driver  starts  his  train 
without  any  preparatory  whistling. 

The  German  Empire  and  the  Vienna 
Universal  Exhibition. — The  new  German 
empire  is  making  extraordinary  exertions  to 
occupy  a conspicuous  position  at  the  forthcoming 
Universal  Exhibition  at  Vienna,  next  year.  Not 
only  has  the  Government  undertaken  to  defray 
almost  all  expenses,  for  which  purpose  the 
Imperial  Parliament  has  voted  a large  sum  of 
money,  the  Imperial  Commission  at  Berlin  has 
also  offered  facilities  to  the  German  Exhibition, 
which  entirely  throw  into  the  shade  our  own 
country ; the  British  Commission  for  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  being  practically  without  any  funds 
whatsoever,  to  render  the  least  assistance  to 
English  exhibitors. 

Fall  of  a Chapel  near  Dewsbury. — The 

Heckmondwike  Moravians  had  called  a meeting 
in  their  chapel  in  Oldfield-lane,  but  just  two 
hours  before  the  gathering  was  to  have  taken 
place  one  of  the  outer  walls  and  the  whole  of 
the  roof  of  the  building  collapsed,  and  fell  in- 
wards. The  falling  timbers,  ceilings,  and  out- 
side wall  smashed  everything  into  pieces  they 
came  into  contact  with.  The  benches  were  a 
complete  wreck,  the  organ  was  rendered  useless, 
and  tho  pulpit  was  totally  destroyed.  The 
building  was  a very  old  one,  and  would  soon  have 
been  discontinued  being  used  as  a chapel,  as  the 
Moravians  are  building  a new  one  in  Walkley- 
lane. 

Discovery  of  Tombs. — In  the  commune  of 
Hardthausen,  about  a league  from  Hagenau,some 
interesting  tombs  have  been  recently  opened. 
The  head  of  one  skeleton  lay  on  a pillow  of  bark, 
and  the  skeleton  was  loaded  with  ornaments. 
Round  the  neck  were  rings,  and  on  the  arms  were 
bracelets,  while  rings  were  also  found  encircling 
the  bones  of  the  fingers.  Rings  also  encircled 
the  thighs  and  legs,  and  about  the  head  were 
numerous  pins,  which  had  served  as  ornaments 
for  the  hair.  On  the  breast  was  an  oval  copper- 
plate, on  which  lay  a number  of  nuts  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  and  two  nuts  were  found 
pushed  in  between  the  teeth. 

A Costly  Affair. — Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett 
is,  it  is  said,  about  to  erect  over  the  grave  of  his 
father,  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  a monument 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  the  finest  thing  of 
the  kind  in  America.  It  will  take  the  form  of  a 
tall  massive  shaft  of  white  marble,  elaborately 
sculptured  with  symbolical  figures  representing 
the  profession  of  journalism.  The  inscription 
will  be  simply  “ James  Gordon  Bennett,  aged 
seventy-two — Founder  of  the  Neiv  Torlc  Herald." 
The  monument  is  to  cost  somewhere  about 
50,0001.  The  Herald  does  everything  on  a large 
scale. 

Closing  of  City  Churches. — Two  more 
London  churches  are  destined  to  follow  those 
which  have  been  destroyed.  The  doomed 
edifices  are  St.  Martin’s  Outwich  and  St.  Peter’s- 
le-Poer. 


East  London. — A committee  of  the  St. 
George’s  (East)  vestry  has  been  appointed  to 
provide  plans  for  the  widening  of  Victoria-street, 
which  is  considered  to  be  a most  desirable  im- 
provement, a point  upon  which  no  two  opinions 
can  be  entertained.  It  is  proposed  to  ask  the 
Limehouse  District  Board  and  the  East  London 
Railway  Company  to  co-operate  in  effecting  the 
improvement,  and  if  their  assistance  can  be 
secured,  the  work  may  be  carried  out  without 
much  difficulty.  It  is  possible  that  the  Metro, 
politan  Board  might  also  be  induced  to  con- 
tribute. 

Floating  Baths  in  the  Thames. — The 

notion  of  establishing  floating  baths  in  the 
Thames  is  beginning  to  take  tangible  shape.  At 
the  next  Court  of  Common  Council  Mr.  Deputy 
Stapleton  will  move, — “ That  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  this  Corporation  should  construct  and 
maintain  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  floating  baths 
on  the  Thames  as  soon  as  the  main  drainage  of 
the  metropolis  is  effected,  and  that  it  be  referred 
to  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  con. 
struction,  and  the  probable  annual  outlay  for  the 
maintenance,  if  any,  and  to  report  generally 
thereon  to  this  Court.” 

Ventilation  of  Sewers.  — The  Board  of 
Works  of  the  Halifax  Union,  having  re-arranged 
the  sewerage  of  the  Poor-house,  have  since 
applied  Mr.  Henry  Stott’s  (West  Vale)  system 
of  ventilating  sewers.  The  main  sewers  of  the 
house  are  connected  to  the  draught  of  the  boiler- 
fires  by  earthenware  pipes,  and  made  air-tight 
by  a simple  apparatus  made  of  cast  iron.  The 
draught  draws  all  the  sewage-gases  to  the  fires, 
through  which  they  are  passed,  and  taken  up  the 
chimney-stack.  Thus  the  sewers  are  constantly 
and  perfectly  cleansed  from  their  poisonous 
gases,  and  all  parts  of  the  house  rendered  free 
from  smells. 

Greenwich  Hospital. — The  10,000L  voted 
by  Parliament  for  the  alteration  and  utilisation  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  are  being  expended  by  three 
out  of  the  four  extensive  wings  being  cleared  out 
and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  a naval  college, 
under  an  Admiralty  contract  with  Messrs.  Smith, 
builders,  London.  Accommodation  is  being  pre- 
pared for  700  young  men.  In  addition  to  bed, 
day,  and  class  rooms,  there  will  be  a theatre, 
naval  museum,  and  gymnasium,  for  the  use  of 
the  students,  who,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
classical  and  naval  instruction,  will  be  taught 
the  art  of  shipbuilding. 

Warming  Railway  Carriages  in  Ger- 
many.— A mode  of  more  safely  and  effectually 
warming  railway-carriages  than  by  stoves  or 
hot  water  has,  it  is  said,  been  widely  adopted  in 
Germany.  The  invention  consists  of  the  use  of 
a composite  fuel,  which  only  smoulders  slowly, 
and  is  encased  in  an  iron  tray  enclosed  in  a 
copper  box  “ hermetically  closed.”  The  heat  is 
said  to  last  for  24  hours  if  necessary.  The  fuel 
is  called  the  “charcoal  brequettes.”  At  13Z.  per 
ton  the  cost  is  said  to  be  almost  nominal,  and 
the  apparatus  costs  only  30s.  for  each  com- 
partment. 

“ Testing  a Gas-holder.” — With  reference 
to  our  notice  of  the  accident  to  a gasholder  at 
Hollinwood  (p.  813),  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Ruddock,  writes, — “ The  person  who  caused 
the  accident  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  new  building,  but  is  a servant  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, who  interferes  with  things  he  knows 
nothing  about.  Unless  this  is  mentioned  the 
blame  may  fall  on  me,  and  I had  nothing  what- 
ever  to  do  with  it.” 

Improved  Railway  Communication  for 
Southampton. — Under  this  title  a pamphlet  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Dawnay,  C.E.,  London,  has  been  issued, 
advocating  the  formation  of  a new  line  of  railway 
westward  from  Southampton  direct  to  Wilton, 
near  Salisbury,  for  the  facilitation  of  communi. 
cation  with  the  West  of  England  and  South 
Wales.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  under- 
taking is  378,500Z.  The  route  would  not,  it 
seems,  offer  any  considerable  engineering  diffi- 
culty beyond  that  of  a tunnel  at  Downton. 

Epsom  CoUege. — The  memorial-stone  of  a 
master’s  house  for  the  accommodation  of  forty 
pupils  was  laid  last  week  at  the  Royal  Medical 
Benevolent  College,  Epsom,  by  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson,  F.R.S.,  who  has  undertaken  to  defray  at 
his  own  expense  the  entire  cost  of  erecting  the 
new  building,  amounting  to  upwards  of  5,0001. 
The  building  is  designed  by  Mr.  George 
Elkington,  of  Cannon-street,  the  college  archi- 
tect; Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Bermondsey,  is  the 
contractor. 
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The  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  Windsor 
Castle. — A number  of  wooden  cases,  containing 
portions  of  tbe  sarcophagus  which  is  to  adorn 
the  interior  of  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel  have 
arrived.  The  marble  sculptures  composing  the 
sarcophagus  were  forwarded  by  Baron  Triqueti 
at  Paris,  and  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
were  deposited  in  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel, 
when  the  sarcophagus  will  be  erected  upon  the 
floor  of  the  interior,  at  the  east  end.  An  effigy 
of  the  Prince  Concert  will  surmount  the  sar- 
cophagus. 


For  new  house  and  warehouse,  in  Commercial-road, 
Whitechapel,  for  Messrs.  J.  Nison  & Sons.  Quantities 
ipplied : — 

Thorpe £1,500  0 0 

Sheffield 1,479  0 0 

Wicks  & Bangs 1,367  0 0 

Moyle  1,360  0 0 

Ennor  1,321  0 0 

Brown 1,316  0 0 


For  wool-spinning  miu  ana  oiuces,  ixewarne-street, 
Leicester,  for  Messrs.  Brierley  A Sons.  Mr.  W.  S.  Burton,  j 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

For  Building i. 


For  the  erection  of  s 


l dwelling-houses,  with  shops 


and  other  premises,  St.  Andrews-road,  Hastings. 

Mr.  John  Woodcock.  Messrs.  Cross  & Wells,  architects. 


Extension  of  the  Meat  Market  at  Smith- 
field. — A meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Markets  Improvement  Committee  has  been  held 
at  Guildhall,  to  further  consider  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  intended  extension  of  the 
Metropolitan  Meat  and  Poultry  Market,  Smith- 
field,  and  also  to  give  directions  for  taking  out 
quantities  and  nominating  builders  to  be  written 
to  for  tenders  for  the  execution  of  the  works. 


Quantities  supplied  :- 
Bridglaud  . 

Jones  

Farks  

Vidler 

Loughurst  . 


6,390 
6,315 
6,225 
6,157  15 
5,872 


Stenteford  5,100  0 0 


Unveiling  of  Two  Statues  at  the  Wick- 
liffe  Congregational  Church,  Leicester. — 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  statues  of  Wick, 
liffe  and  Latimer,  which  are  placed  in  niches  in 
front  of  the  Wickliffe  Congregational  Chapel, 
London-road,  Leicester,  has  been  performed  by 
Mr.  J.  Stafford  (mayor).  The  attendance  was 
not  numerous.  The  statues  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  John  Firn,  of  the  Midland-street  Marble 
Works,  Leicester,  and  are  cut  in  white  stone, 


For  offices  and  stalls  on  the  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s 
Promenade  Pier.  Messrs.  Cross  & Wells,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied : — „ , 

Partly  Hoofed 
with  Lead. 

Howard £3,3514  £3,475 

Vidler 3,270  

Tupper&Carr 2,930  3,066 

Brown  2,971  3,050 

Avard 2,971  

Jukes,  Coulson,  Stokes,  & Co.  2,9115  3,013 

Palmau  A Fotheringham 2,920  2,976 

Stenteford 2,793  2,886 


..£896 


Mortuary  for  Warrington. — The  Town 
Council  of  Warrington  has  determined  to  erect  a 
public  mortuary  iu  their  borough,  and  has  fixed 
upon  a portion  of  the  borough  cemetery,  about  a 
mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  as  a site  for 
the  building.  In  style  the  building  will  be 
Gothic,  and_  it  will  be  constructed  chiefly  of 
bricks,  and  with  an  open  timber  roof.  Mr.  R. 
Yawser,  of  Warrington,  is  the  architect. 


A Great  Bridge  over  the  Nile. — A bridge 
has  just  been  completed  spanning  the  Nile 
at  Cairo.  Its  total  length  is  1,353  ft.  and 
its  width  38  ft.  It  is  composed  of  girders 
resting  upon  stone  piers,  and  the  centre  span 
swivels  to  allow  vessels  to  pass  through. 


A Piud  near  Rome. — We  hear  of  the  dis- 
covery of  an  antique  statue  near  Aspra,  not  far 
from  Rome.  It  is  of  white  marble,  life-size,  and 
is  described  as  representing  a Venus  naked  to 
the  waist,  and  of  the  best  school  of  Greek  art. 
It  has  been  sent  to  Rocca-Antica. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.  — We 

mention,  with  desire  to  assist,  that  the  anni- 
versary  dinner  in  aid  of  this  institution  will 
take  place  on  Thursday,  November  7th.  Mr. 
Edwin  Lawrence  will  preside. 


For  warming  the  Pavilion  on  the  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonard's  Promenade  Pier  with  hot-water  apparatus. 
Messrs.  Cross  & Wells,  architects 

Truss  

Bacon  A Co 

Jukes,  Coulson,  Stokes,  A Co. 

Cheale 

Smeaton  A Co 

Huggett ...... 

Jennings..... 

Burrow  A Wilson 

Fraser,  Bros 

Jones  A Son  

Aldcrlon  A Shrewsbury 

Wontner  A Smith 

Cumuung  A Edmonds 


615  0 0 


578  10 


For  building  new  schools,  Ac.,  in  Church-rourt,  Ken- 
eington.  Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  William  Smith  :— 

Cbapple  

Patman  A Fotheringham 

Myers 

Hookey  

Higgs  

Sawyer 

Hills  A Sons  

Dove,  Bros 

Stimpson  A Co 

Manley  A Rogers 

Cullum  


..£6,135  0 0 
..  5,975  0 0 
..  6,921  0 0 
. 5,700  0 0 
. 6,695  0 0 
,.  6,693  0 0 
5,455  0 0 
..  5,355  0 0 
..  5,275  0 0 


Bland  

liat  elide  

Kellett 

Osborne,  Bros 

Neal  A Sons  

Scott  

Hutchinson  

Eagle  (accepted) .. 


..£3,795 


3,667  0 
3,503  5 
3,460  0 
3,437  0 
3,420  0 
3,409  0 
3,378  0 


For  Ironwork. 

Richards 

Pegg 

Cort  A Paul  

Gimson  A Co.  (accepted)  


£1,121  9 0 
1,068  11  0 
] ,055  0 0 
1,043  5 6 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  15  and  17,  Great! 
Cumberlaud-place,  for  Mr.  G.  E.  Peters.  Mr.  SawardJ 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Gwy tiler  1 
Credit  I 
Old  Materials.! 

Brass £8,595  £85 

Perry 8,270  180 

Lucas 8,050  — 

Morter  8,052  102  , 

Hayward  8,095  210 

Myers  A Son 7,949  200 

Aiford  A Co 7,827  216 

Alien  A Sou 7,097  169 

Axford  7,502  ......  149 


For  new  public  elementary  schools  for  1,520  children,  at. 
Wilmott-street,  Bethnal-green,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Messrs.  John  Giles  A Gough,  architects! 
Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode:— 

Thorne  A Co £11,500  0 0 

Gammon  & Sons 11,340  0 0 

Nixon  A Sons 11,192  0 0 

Webster  11,079  0 0 

Brass 10,935  0 0 

Nightingale 10,800  0 0 J 

Cooke  A Green  10,7  45  0 0 *! 

Morter  10,673  0 0 

Higgs  10,487  0 0 | 

Sheffield  10,389  0 0 ■; 

— ■-■T=j 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  P.  B.— W.  J.  8. — J.  F.  A:  Son. — A.  A Son.— L.  & R.—  A Builder.— J 
J.  R.— H.  M.  C.— J.  L.  T.— R.  M.  Y. — J.  S.  P.— E.  K. — J.  11.  A. — 
E.  E.  C.— R.  V.— W.  S.  B.— S.  A.— J.  R.  ( thanks). — R.  R.  (thunks).— 
L.  J.  (in  type).— B.  G.  (In  type).  -Hiilgham  Church  (in  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  tacts,  liBts  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  he  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  fo 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests  ol  course  with  the  authors. 


1,894  0 


Reinstating  Mount  Ash-road,  Upper  Sydenham.  Messrs. 
Corfu  A Parker,  architects 

Lawrence  £190  0 0 

Clark  165  0 0 

Cole 130  10  0 

Wood  123  0 0 


The  Architectural  Association. — The  first 
trumpet  to  announce  the  opening  of  the  Society 
season  in  London  is  blown  as  nsual  by  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  who  will  lead  off  with  a 
conversazione  next  Friday  evening,  the  25th  inst. 


Hyde  Park. — The  Commissioners  of  Works 
have  caused  to  be  erected  in  Hyde  Park  a granite 
pedestal  and  iron  standard  surmounted  by  a board, 
to  mark  the  spot  where  alone  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  hold  public  meetings. 


Pleet  Sewer. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  have  entered  into  a contract  with  Messrs. 
Nowell  & Robson  to  carry  out  this  work  for  the 
sum  of  62,997 1.,  Mr.  G.  Wall  having  withdrawn 
his  tender  for  5-t,000Z. 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  seven  houses,  Quaker- 
street,  Spitalllelds,  London,  Messrs.  F.  A W.  Stone, 
architects  : — 

Pettigrew  A Moycs £47-  0 0 

A nicy  440  0 0 

Laogmcud  435  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  factory.  No.  05,  Man- 
sell-street,  Whitechapel,  for  Messrs.  J.  Jacobs  A Co. 
Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect:— 

Wall £840  0 0 

Littie  '33  0 0 

Read  A Son  716  0 0 

Jacobs 694  0 0 


For  Stanningfield  new  Parsonage-house  and  stables,  Ac.. 
>ar  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk.  Mr.  E.  Christian,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Allowed  for  old 
House  Materials. 

Rednall  £2,450 

Pearson  2,356  £10 

Sanders  A Sons 1,635  70 

Vickers  (accepted)  1,522  50 


Bath,  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Eest 
Quality. — RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stovefl, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawing! 
and  prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show' 
rooms,  11  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-Axe 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbej 
Green  Slate3  in  town  and  country.— [Advt.] 


Holloway  Workhouse. — The  roof  of  Hol- 
loway Workhouse  being  in  a dangerous  con- 
dition, the  City  guardians,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
have  given  order  for  its  reparation. 


For  new  school  at  Stanstead,  Suffolk, 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Scott  £3-16  0 

Cadge 251  18 

Pearson  237  0 

Theobald  219  10 

Smith  (accepted) 201  18 


Mr.  Fowler, 


For  the  erection  of  vineries,  melon-house,  and  sundry 
works  at  Shooter’ s-hill,  for  Mr.  N.  Carter.  Mr,  G. 
Judge,  jun.,  architect : — 

Blake  A Ramplen  (accepted)  £500  0 0 


For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire. 

Mr  W.  S.  Burton,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : -- 

Marriott £1,860  0 0 

Linn  ells  1,570  0 0 

Towers 1,408  15  2 

Neal 1,350  0 0 

Sackree  1,350  0 0 

Hardv 1,290  0 0 

T.  A tr.  Harrold  1,247  15  0 

Spencer  1,183  13  8 

Fox  A Hood  (accepted) 1,160  0 0 


Buenos  Ayres  Government  Certificate.— 

Translation : — We,  the  undersigned,  at  thi 
request  of  Messrs.  Jas.  C.  Thompson  & Co. 
certify  that  the  Iron  Safes  of  Messrs.  Chubb  & 
Son,  London,  of  which  these  gentlemen  an 
agents,  were  exposed  for  several  hours  to  tin 
fire  that  took  place  in  the  Offices  of  the  Nutiona 
Government  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  instant 
that  in  our  presence  they  were  easily  openei 
with  their  respective  keys;  that  the  moneys  am 
important  documents  they  contained  were  foam 
in  perfect  order ; and  that  these  Safes  are  now  i: 
use  in  the  National  Treasury  Office. — Bueno 
Ayres,  July  31,  1867.  (Signed)  I 

J.  M.  Draco,  Treasurer  of  the 
National  Government. 

Jose  Tomas  Rojo. 

Juan  M.  Alvarez. 

A true  copy — A.  M.  Bell. 

A large  assortment  of  these  SAFES  may  1 
inspected,  and  lists  of  prices  obtained,  £ 
CHUBB  & SON’S,  57,  St.  Paul’s-churchyan 
London;  68,  Cross-street,  Manchester;  2 
Lord-street,  Liverpool ; and  Horsley. fields,  Wo 
verhampton. — [Advt.] 


Oct.  19,  1872.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithoprraphed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  dialing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plana  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 

J.  L.  B A C 0 N & C 0. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATE 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

0FFICE8  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
WORKS  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heating.” 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Bronil-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17,  Pall-mall,  8.W. 
Capital,  1,600,0001.  Paid  lip  and  invested,  700,0001. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

JL  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Established  183d 
GROWTH  IN  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE. 

Fire  Premiums,  Year.  Life  Premiums. 

*£*•305  17  0 1851  £27.157  18  0 

222.270  10  0 1856  72.781  15 

360.130  11  0 1861  135.B74  2 

i SMS?  ’2  ? **«*  254.397  9 0 

2,131,094  7 0 1871  272,918  11 

PROVISION  FOR  LIABILITIES 

Capita!  paid  up.  Oeneral  Reserve  L1,eE^^menl 

£391,752  £815.128  14  £2.410.903  3 

Michaelmas  Fire  Renewals  now  duo.  Life  Insurance  Policies  with 
Guaranteed  Bonuses.  Annuities  on  liberal  terms.  Full  Prospectus  on 
office  or  Agency  of  the  Company. 


■licatiou  al 


I,  Comhill,  and  Charing-cross.  Liverpool : 1,  Dale-sti 


QOUN' 


TY  FIRE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 

ISTREET.  and  14.  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

Tha  County  Fire  Office  was  established  in  the  year  1806,  upon  the 
iple  that  the  Interests  of  its  Policy-holders  and  its  own  should  lie 
identical.  A system  of  strict  economy  and  caution  lias  enabled  the 
[Directors  to  return  to  their  Policy-holders  a considerable  portion  of 
the  premiums  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  risks.  Theso  returns 
which  originally  varied  with  the  profits  of  the  year,  are  now  fixed  at 
the  rate  of  25  per  cent.  They  are  paid  out  of  a fund  specially  pro- 
dded for  the  purpose,  and  take  precedence  of  the  dividends  to  the 
Shareholders.  The  insured  sre  exempt  from  all  personal  liability. 

EXAMPLES  OF  RETURNS. 

Policy  Name  and  Residence  of  Insured. 


No. 

138,142 


W F Rilry.  esq.  Forest-bill 

W.  T.  Copelar.il.  esq.  New  Bond -street.  W 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  

Edward  Thornton,  esq.  Princes-street.  W 

Sir  James  J.  Hamilton,  liart.  Portoian-square.W 

Messrs.  C.  J A C Corder,  Brighton 

Messrs  Hunt  A Hoskell.  New  Bond-street,  W .. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Northwick 
Charles  Prater,  esq.  Charing-crosf 

J olin  Hillman,  esq.  Lowes 

Messrs.  Lintott  A Son,  Horsham 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Howe  

ctuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  up...  ., , ___ 

‘ u all  the  principal  towns  ot  the  United 


i of  the  O 


70  IS  4 
63  0 0 

61  14  10 

62  10  0 
48  13  6 


n application 


set,  London,  \V. 


Klngdo 

TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  FUR- 

NISHING  UNDERTAKERS,  and  CABINET  MAKERS.— TO 
BE  DISPOSED  OF.  immediately,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
proprietor,  a genuine,  good,  and  respectable  BUSINESS  (established 
hirty  years)  of  a Carpenter,  Builder,  Furnishing  Undertaker,  and 
Upholsterer.— For  particulars  apply  to  S,  DODGE.  New  Brentford. 

pEMENT,  OIL,  or  FLOUR  MILL.  — TO 

BE  LET.  with  immediate  possession,  all  that  powerful  TOWER 
[WINDMILL,  known  as  FISHERGATE  MILL,  with  modem  Resi- 
kshops  stabling,  outbuildings,  and  three-quarters 
. favourably  situated  2)  miles  west  of  Brighton,  and 
wi till u 200  yards  of  the  eastern  arm  of  Shorehara  Harbour,  suitable 
for  Cement,  Oil,  Flour  Mills,  or  other  manufacturing  business  — 
Apply  to  WILLIAM  HALL,  St.  John’s,  Shoreliam. 


Gilt  room  bordering.— 

50,000  feet  always  on  stock,  from  Id.  per  foot  Very  superior 
qnality.  Every  description  of  Picture-frames  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Regiidiug  at  Trade  Prices. 

GEO.  REES,  57,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 
pO  UPHOLSTERERS,  DECORATORS, 

X CARVERS  and  GILDERS.  BUILDERS,  Ac.—1 The  most  extern 
rive  assortment  of  GILT  BORDERINGS  and  MOULDINGS  in 
London  always  in  stock,  or  made  to  order  from  pattern  or  section 
horteat  notice,  at  the  most  reasonable  prices.  — JOSEPH 
10.  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Established  35  years. 


8 


TONE  and  MARBLE  TURNED  by 
[STEAM  POWER  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


. ( Marble  Floors  in  Squares, 

From  Is.  Gd.  per  Foot  Super.  jjjl 
T.  H.  HAETLEY’S 

marble  works,  jyj 

-■  — HAUL-STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  Hi 

Near  Millbank.  (tUssI 

lOLONCEAU  and  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE. 


ESTABLISHED 


For  covering  Flat  Roofs,  Paving  and  Flooring  of  every  description, 
specially  in  places  subject  to  damp  and  vermin.  This  Asphalte  is 
low  extensively  used  for  paving  Stables  (as  shown  above),  the  absence 
J Joints  preventing  tho  generation  of  ammonia.  For  Estimates  and 
bices,  Ac.  Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  FILKINGTON,  15,  Fish-street-hill, 
London,  E.C.  Country  Builders  supplied  with  Asphalte  in  Bulk  for 
»vering  Footings,  Barn-floors,  Ac.  with  instructions  to  lay  it  down. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

L Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180.  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
K.  A.  4,  St.  George'B-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

2 vols.  demy  8vo.  1,100  pages  and  33  Plates,  cloth,  price  11.  2s. 
(postage  Is.  7d.) 

rpHE  HANDBOOK  of  SPECIFICATIONS. 

I Illustrated  by  Precedents  of  Buildings  actually  executed  by 
eminent  Architects  and  Engineers. 

By  Professor  T.  L.  DONALDSON. 

With  a Review  of  tho  Law  of  Contracts,  Ac.  by  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
GLEN. 

“Valuable  as  a record,  and  more  valuable  still  as  a book  of 
precedents.  "—Builder. 

London : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

With  numerous  woodcuts,  8vo.  7s.  extra  cloth  (postage  6d.), 

priNTS  to  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS  ; 

A A comprising  Advice  to  those  destined  to  tho  Profession,  with  a 
Model  Specification,  and  a great  variety  of  instructive  and  suggestive 
matter. 

By  GEORGE  WIGHTWICK.  Architect,  Author  of 
"The  Palace  of  Architecture."  Ac. 

London : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Statlonors'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

A HANDY  BOOK  of  VILLA  ARCHI- 

XV-  TEC'TURE  : being  a Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Residences  in 
various  Styles.  With  Detailed  Specifications  and  Estimates. 

By  0.  WICKES,  Architect. 

First  Series,  consisting  of  30  Plates  ; Second  Series,  31  Plates. 
Complete  In  1 vol.  4to.  price  21.  10a  half  morocco.  Either  sorios 
separate,  price  If.  7s.  each,  hnlf  morocco. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

Published  in  one  Vol.  half-bound,  30s. 

T>  RIDDELL’S  Great  Work  on  CAR- 

IV.  PENTRY,  JOINERY,  STAIR  BUILDING,  aud  HAND 
RAILING. 

This  Work  consists  of  thirty-three  large  Plates,  with  descriptive 
letter-press,  nnd  is  considered  to  present  tlio  most  original,  perfect, 
and  correct  system  for  the  Construction  of  Stairs,  nnd  Handrails,  Ac. 
yet  published. 

London : DAVIS  A PORTER,  48,  Paternoster-row. 

LONGMANS'  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE. 

On  the  23rd  inst.  in  small  8vo.  price  3s.  fid.  cloth, 

PVN  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS 

V/  and  STRUCTURES  : the  Strength  of  Materials  as  depending 
on  their  quality,  and  as  ascertained  by  Testing  Apparatus  ; the 
Strength  of  Structures,  as  depending  on  their  form  and  arrangement, 
and  on  tho  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 

By  JOHN  ANDERSON,  C'.E.  LL.D.  F.R.8.E. 
Superintendent  of  Machinery  to  the  War  Department,  Woolwich. 
London : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  A CO.  Paternoster-row. 

VE  ROOD  SCREEN  in  EXETER 

A CATHEDRAL.  A VISION  of  Ye  (K)NIGHT,  Yt  was  seen  by 
Sir  G.  Q.  Scott,  R.A.  Price  Sixpeuce. 

London  : G.  J.  PALMER. 

Exeter  : " Devon  Weekly  Times"  Office. 

Just  published,  crown  4to.  cloth,  25s. 

A TREATISE  on  the  CONSTRUCTION 

XA  and  OPERATION  of  WOOD  - WORKING  MACHINES, 
including  a History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Manufacture  of 
Wood-working  Machinery.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings, 
showing  the  modern  practice  of  prominent  Engineers  in  England, 
France,  and  America.  By  J.  RICHARD.  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Loudon  : E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 

New  Work  liy  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt.  Immediately,  In  post  4to.  with 
100  reproductions  of  the  Author’s  Sketches,  price  Two  Guineas  and 
a Half. 

A N ARCHITECT’S  NOTE  - BOOK  in 

i jL  SPAIN,  principally  illustrating  tho  Domestic  Architecture  of 
that  Country. 

By  M.  DIGBY  WYATT,  M.A. 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Ac. 
Containing  a series  of  100  admirable  Sketches,  mode  in  Spain,  in 
1869,  from  subjects  ns  novel  in  character  tuj  thoy  nro  important  for  the 
history  of  architecture  in  that  country.  Reproduced  in  absolute  and 
permanent  fnc-simile.  Each  Sketch  is  accompanied  by  Critical 
Notices,  in  which  Sir  Digby  explains  the  salient  points  of  interest 
which  he  observed  in  tho  subjects  selected  for  illustration. 

Subscribers'  names  for  copies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  COMPANY  (Limited),  36,  Hatlibone- 
place,  London,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TAE, SIGNS  PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

J / SKETCHES  or  otherwise,  in  an  ARTISTIC  and  EFFICIENT 
manner.  OUTLINES  COLOURED  in  first-rate  style.  PERSPECTIVES 
rapidly  nnd  effectively  drawn,  aud  etched,  or  tiuted.  TERMS  MODE- 
RATE.—Apply  to  Mr.  MYERS  TAYLOR,  19,  Tliavies  Inn,  Holbora. 

MR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 

1VJL  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR.  25.  Walbrook, 
London.— CALCULATIONS.  DESIGNS,  nnd  ESTIMATES  prepared 
for  IRON  CONSTRUCTIONS,  GASWORKS,  Ac.  LEVELLING  aud 
SURVEYING.  Professional  assistance  generally. 

PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION,  or 

I OTHER  PLANS  nnd  DRAWINGS.  PREPARED  and  Etched 

or  Coloured  in  the  first  style.  Terms  strictly  moderate.  Also, 
OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE, 
iu  or  out  of  Office. 

Address,  T.  H.  14.  Argyle-streot,  Argyle-square,  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TV  R A WINGS  of  every  description  for  build- 

JLx  ingsor  alterations,  Ac  accurately  PREPARED.  COPIED,  or 
TRACED,  on  moderate  terms.  Quantities  also  prepared.— Address, 

A.  B.  I,  Boscobel-cardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

pO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AGENTS, 

A.  METALWORKERS,  and  OTHERS.— DRAWINGS  PREPARED 
from  ROUGH  SKETCHES,  or  Instructions  for  Buildings,  or  Altera- 
tions iu  any  style  ; also  Wrought  Metal  Work  designed  in  Mediaeval  and 
Italian  Styles : Details,  Specifications,  Ac.  on  Moderate  Terms. — 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  18,  Sherbome-street,  Blaudford-sqnare,  N.W. 

pHOMAS  DONATTI,  DECORATIVE 

I.  ARTIST  (Thirty-seven  years  with  Messrs.  Moront),  No.  17, 
HARPUR-STREET.  Red  Lion-square.  Every  description  of  Decora- 
tive Work  Restored. 

pHE  Very  Best  TEMPORARY  ASSIST- 

J ANCE  to  ARCHITECTS  nnd  ENGINEERS.  Competitions, 
Artistic  Perspectives,  Working  Drawings,  Ac.  WANTED,  also,  a 
JUNIOR  ASSISTANT. -Address,  G.  It.  W.  care  of  Housekeeper, 
No.  4,  Storey 's-gate,  Westminster. 

C EORGE  WING  ROVE, 

VJT  FRENCH  POLISHER  TO  THE  TRADE 

ONLY, 

No.  24,  MOORE  - STREET,  BRYANSTONE  - SQUARE. 
Buildcra'  Work  done  on  reasonable  terms. 

Estimates  given. 
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T SMEATON,  practical  PLUMBER  to  the 

ft  . TRADE.  2a.  PHCENIX-YARD,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE.  W. 
WORK  TAKEN,  by  Piece  or  otherwise,  in  Town  or  country.  Lend 
laying  at  per  cwt.  Estimate  given  for  every  description  of  Plumbers' 
work.  First-class  labour  guaranteed.  J.  S.  will  call  on  receipt  of 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SOLICITORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  either  profession, 

who  can  readily  command  from  12,000f.  to  15,000f.  to  make 
ADVANCES  (during  erection),  upon  CITY  PROPERTY,  at  the  rate 
of  60  per  cent,  of  work  done,  can  at  once  have  the  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGAGEMENT  upon  property  that  will  yield  an  income  of  1,0001. 
to  1,5001.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  a fair  rate  of  interest  for  the 
money  advanced,— Address,  W.  A B.  117,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

I0ARTNER,  with  2,00n(.  WANTED,  in  an 

I "i * --"nbljghed  Commission  Business.  Knowledge  easily  ae- 


TDARTNERSHIP. — Required  by  a LAND, 

J.  BUILDING,  and  ENGINEERING  SURVEYOR,  an  ASSIST- 
ANT  or  PARTNER,  to  act  as  Surveyor  and  Nuisance  Inspector  to 
Local  Board,  Ac.  in  a small  country  town  in  the  north.  Must  he  a 
steady,  careful,  gentlemanly  business  man.  Not  absolutely  necessary 
any  money  should  be  paid.  State  full  qualifications,  Ac.  addressed,  S. 
Messrs,  Dawbaros  A Co.  3.  Temple  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

JL  works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANCY 
in  his  Office  for  a FUPIL.  Tho  district  in  which  tho  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience. — 
Address.  A.  B.  21,  Oresliam-street,  E.C. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

PUPIL  WANTED,  by  a Firm  of  Engineers 

and  Commission  Agents.  Salary  given.  Premium  moderate. 
Address,  ALPHA,  care  of  Herbert  A Co.  67,  Strand,  W.C. 

POROUGH  of  BURNLEY.— BOROUGH 

JL  J SURVEYOR. — The  Corporation  of  Burnley  require  the  services 
of  a BOROUGH  SURVEYOR.  Ho  will  bo  required  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  find  sureties  in  the 
sum  of  500/.  Salary  2001.  a year.  Applicalions.  with  testimonials, 
endorsed  "Application  for  Borough  Surveyor,"  to  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  tho  1st  NOVEMBER,  1872.  No  canvassing  of  any  member  of 
the  Council  will  be  abowed. — By  order, 

A.  B.  C'REEKE,  Town  Clerk. 
Corporation  Offices,  7th  October,  1872. 


rPHE  BISHOP’S  STORTFORD  LOCAL 

X BOARD  require  the  8ERVICES  of  a thoroughly  competent 
person  as  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  and  MANAGER  of  tho 
Local  Public  Works,  which  include  sewerage  works  and  a sewage 
farm,  waterworks,  highways,  Ac. — Applications,  accompanied  by  tes- 
timonials, and  stating  the  salary  expected,  are  to  be  sent  to  mo 
before  the  20th  OCTOBER  inst.  WILLIAM  GEE,  Clerk. 

Bishop's  Stortford. 


TO  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a good  SURVEYOR  and 

DRAUGHTSMAN.  Terms  to  be  stated  in  the  application, 
and  references  given. — Address,  X.  Post-office,  Newport,  Mon. 


WANTED,  a JUNIOR  DRAUGHTS- 

MAN,  in  a Builder's  Office.  Must  bo  quick  at  squaring 
dimensions,  Ac. — Apply,  by  letter,  stating  salary  required,  to  E.  B.  7i 
Edgecumbe-road,  Camberwell-grove,  8.E. 


\XT ANTED,  in  a Country  Office,  an  accom- 

T V pushed  DRAUGHTSMAN,  to  Make  a Finished  Plan 
from  a Survey,  now  on  paper.  One  used  to  surveying  and  levelling 
preferred  — Address,  stating  references,  age.  and  salary  required,  with 
: if  printing  and  work.  487,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


Wf  ANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK,  well 

T V versed  in  prime  cost  and  bookkeeping,  and  competent  to 


i prime  cost  ond  bookkeeping.  ; 
State  age,  salary,  and 
Ice,  North-end,  Croydon. 


WANTED,  immediately,  a first-class 

MECHANIC,  who  thoroughly  understands  gasfltting,  bell- 
lianglng,  and  general  smiths'  work.— Apply,  stating  terms  and  ro- 
;o  BROWN  A SON,  Ironmongers,  Ac.  Windsor. 


TJST. ANTED,  several  WOOD  CARVERS 

V V and  CABINET  MAKERS.— MARRIS  A NORTON,  26,  Bull- 


street,  Birmingham. 


TO  SCAFFOLDERS. 

WANTED,  a competent  Leading  Hand,  to 

ERECT  SCAFFOLD  to  a Tower  and  Spire,  about  195 
feet  high. — Apply,  slating  terms  anil  reference  to  last  employer,  to 
JOHN  A THOS.  DAVIS.  Builders,  Banbury.  


TO  STONEMASONS. 

WANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  WORK- 
ING FOREMAN  of  MASONS.  Would  be  a constancy  for  a 
suitable  man.  — Address,  stating  terms,  age,  and  reference,  to  T. 
PROTHEROE,  Icknield-street  East.  Birmingham. 


WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN, 

to  Take  Charge  of  a Job,  and  Keep  Time,  70  miles  from 
London  (seaside).  Joiner  by  trade  preferred. — Apply,  alter  SIX  p.m. 
to  Mr.  SNELLING,  Builder,  18,  St.  Michael's- road,  StockweU. 


Y\7 ANTED,  in  the  country,  a Youth  or 

VV  Young  Man,  to  act  as  CLERK.  Must  have  had  some  pro- 
ions  knowledge  of  the  business.  Early  hours  required.— Address, 
-taring  age.  salary  expected,  aud  where  last  employed,  to  HENRY 
HA  YELL,  Builder  nnd  Decorator,  Kingston,  Surrey.  


HTIMBER  TRADE. — A WHOLESALE 

_ HOUSE  in  the  FOREIGN  TIMBER  TRADE,  has  a VACANCY 
for  a TRAVELLER,  with  a connexion  in  the  Midland  Counties  and 
tho  West  Riding.  To  save  trouble,  none  need  apply  whose  character 
and  ability  will  not  bear  the  strictest  investigation.— Address,  T.  T. 
Post-office,  Great  Grimsby.  


QTAINED  GLASS  WORKS,  38,  Bedford. 

KJ  square,  W.C. —WANTED,  TWO  FIGURE  PAINTERS,  for 
permanency.  None  hut  those  thoroughly  competent  need  apply. 
Also,  a FIGURE  DRAUGHTSMAN  for  STAINED  GLASS— Apply 


l XNE  HUNDRED  CABINETMAKERS 

V_7  WANTED  in  a Non-Society  Shop,  to  work  on  DEAL  and 
ASH  FURNITURE,  for  Bedrooms.  Wages,  piecework.  Average, 
•11.  10s.  to  3/.  10s.  per  week.  Twelve  mouths'  work  guaranteed.— 
Apply  to  JOHN  DYER  A CO.  2,  Nortbampton-street,  Essex -road, 
Islington,  W 


c 


ILERK  of  WORKS.  — WANTED,  an 

experienced  trustworthy  Man  iu  this  capacity.— Applications  to 
ade  by  letter  only,  stating  name,  age,  references,  trade,  and 
■ expected,  to  G.  E.  STREET,  Esq.  R.A.  No.  14,  Cavendish-place, 


WAi 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

NTED,  a CONSTANCY,  by  a thorough 

Tonvr  DPixrrr  niwn  PLUMBER,  GASF1TTER, 


THREE-BRANCH  HAND. 

4CWORU™ 

a,  Jetfer 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

\\T ANTED,  constant  EMPLOYMENT,  by 

YV  a Young  Man.  as  good  JOBBING  BRICKLAYER.  Well  up 


No. 


i do  painting,  whitewashing, 
' liree  years.  G ood  ref 
t,  Minister-square,  N. 


giver 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  MASTER  BUILDERS, 
PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a steady,  respectable  Man,  a 

total  abstainer,  a SITUATION,  as  THREE-BRANCH 
HAND.  Can  do  gasfltting  aud  ziucwork,  understands  paperhanging, 
dlstemperiug.and  lead-glazing.  Town  Or  country. — Address,  472,  Office 
of  “The  Builder." 


, Ju® 

* >■  m 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  19,  1872. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

/"ANTED,  by  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT, 

1 a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER,  in  n Loudon  Office.  Good 
al  and  perspective  draughtsman.— Address,  T.  D.  31,  Warner- 
, Great  Dover-street,  S.E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


TXT  ANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  EMPLOY- 

Y V MENT,  who  has  had  some  years'  experience.  Is  a neat 


Bridge,  Portsea. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

V V of  BRICKLAYERS,  or  brickwork  by  the  rod.  Satisfactory 
references.— Address,  D.  T.  31.  Princess-street.  Walworth-road.  


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  JUNIOR 

Y V ASSISTANT  in  an  Architect's  Office.  Six  years'  references.— 


TO  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  i: 

Y V Joiner's  shop,  as  IMPROVER,  by  a young  M; 


I,  Westboume-park  \ 


good 

Man.  Wages  5*d. 


"YU" ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK 

Y V and  TIMEKEEPER  to  a firm  of  Contractors  or  Builders. 
Unexceptionable  references  from  last  emplojers. — Address,  C.  H.  care 


w 


i,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

CLERK,  aged  29.  Can  hike  out  quantities,  measure  works, 
, Ac.  and  is  well  acquainted  with  accounts. — Address,  A.  B. 
I' 3-inn-place,  Holbom,  E.C.  


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  MANAGER 

Y Y or  FOREMAN  by  a practical  POTTER.— Address,  ALPHA, 


No.  19,  Auckland-street,  Vauxhall,  S.  E. 


"WANTED,  a SITUATION  by  an  expe- 

Y V rieuced  BELL-HANGER,  GASFITTER.  and  LOCKSMITH  ; 
or  would  take  a Share  in  a small  Business  as  Working  Partner. — 
Address,  H.  B.  Mr.  Cope,  Upper  Pearpoint-street,  Sneinton, 
Nottingham. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

/"ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 


.AUGUTSMAN.  Aged  20.  Can  lie  highly 
, — Address,  A.  F.  W.  Hale's  Library,  No.  36,  Southampton- 
Holbom,  W.C. 


TO  IRONMONGERS,  SMITHS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

Y V energetic,  experienced  Man.  as  FOREMAN  or  CLERK.  Has 
a practical  knowledge  of  range  and  hot-water  apparatus,  gasfitting, 
bath-work,  preparing  drawings  and  estimates,  and  accustomed  to 
manage  workmen. — Address.  A.  B.  C.  Deacon's,  Leadenhall-street. 


w 


ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

TIMEKEEPER.  Ac.  Well  up  in  the  duties.  T 
try.  Excellent  references. — Address,  G.  H.  18,  Vai 
t,  Deptford. 


w 


/"ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 


TO  LANDLORDS  AND  AGENTS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

a Man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  REPAIRING  of 
HOUSES  (Day  or  Piece).— Address.  W.  B.  173,  Great  Doi er-street. 
Borough,  S.E.  


TO  BU1LDER8  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Twenty  years'  experience 
extensive  works.  First-class  references.— Address,  No.  489, 

“The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

V V thoroughly  practical  Man.  as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  SHOP  i 
OUT-DOOR  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Fifteen  years' good  refe: 
Joiner  by  trade. — Address,  508,  Office  of  “The  Builder." 


Damp  walls,  damp  churches, 

Ac.  CURED  hy  the  PETRIFYING  LIQUID,  at  a cost  -“'J 
to  3d.  per  square  yard. — See  article  in  “ Builder,"  March.  1872. 

For  Particulars  and  Testimonials,  apply  to  the  SILICATE  PAINT 
COMPANY,  No.  24,  FEN  WICK-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Agents  for  London  and  District— 

G.  FARMILOE  & SONS,  24,  St.  John-strect,  West  Smithfleld,  E.C. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

thoroughly  practical  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN.  Well  up  i 
all  branches  of  the  trade.  Or  as  Superintendent  of  Works 
Geutlenmn's  Estate.  Aged  42.  Uudeuiable  references. — Address, 
Post-office,  Woodfield-road,  Harrow-ruad,  Paddington. 


NOTICE.— BUILDERS  and  deco- 
rators can  be  supplied  with  COX'S  celebrated  ARM  ANDER. 
for  Outside  Colouring.  Warranted  to  stand  upwards  of  two  years  at 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  paint  Specimens  to  be  seen  all  over  London.— I 
Full  particulars  to  be  had  of  G.  COX,  Plastering  and  Colouring 
Contractor.  71,  Keppel-street,  Chelsea. 


/ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Pr 
. minted  with  the  trade.  Accustomed  to  general  supervis 
the  management  of  workmen. — Address,  No.  398,  Office  i 
Builder." 


STEPHENS’S  STAINS  for  WOOD.. 
A SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT. 


PARIS.  HAVRE.  AMSTERDAM. 

1867.  1868. 

For  Appearance,  Economy,  and  Durability  far  super 
HPRfTMF.NS  and  PARTICULARS  FORWARDE 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT.  Good  draughtsman. 
Working  drawings,  details,  Ac.  Good  knowledge  of  quantities, 
spective.  Seven  years'  experience. — Address,  E.  P.  No.  2,  Ber 
StC  Lozelis,  Birmingham. 


Appearance,  economy,  anu  ouinuuiir  uu  ouja.,„.  Paint 
SPECIMENS  and  PARTICULARS  FORWARDED  FREE  1 
BY  POST  on  application  to  the  Manufacturer, 

HENRY  STEPHENS,  Chemist, 

171,  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 


YW ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

Y Y TION  as  HOT -WATER  FITTER  or  General  Hand.  — Addresi 


in-road,  King's-cross. 


9 the  best  j 


YWANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  24,  a 

Y V SITUATION  in  the  Building  Trade.  Can  draw,  take  out  J 
quantities  and  keep  accounts.  Good  references.— Address,  X.  A 
No.  1,  Kent  Cottage,  East  Milton,  Gravesend.  — 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECO  RATO  RS. 

TXT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  son  of  a 

V V Builder,  a SITUATION  in  Office,  or  PLACE  of  TRUST. 
Would  not  object  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Understands  c 
the  practical  part  of  the  carpentering.  Can  trace  and  draw. — Ad- 
dress  ALPHA,  118,  Pentonville-road,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

TXT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  a THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Thoroughly  under- 
stands his  business,  and  can  make  himself  generally  useful  at  zinc  t 
work.  Goal  references. — Address,  J.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Ball,  18,  Forston-  a 
street,  Shepherdess-walk,  N. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  EXECUTORS,  Ac. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a sober, 

V V steady  Man.  aired  33.  a SITUATION,  to  take  the  entire 
MANAGEMENT. .fa  PLUMBING.  GAS  and  HOT-WATER  FITTING, 
and  ZINC-WORKING  BUSINESS,  Ac.  ortoactas  WORKING  FORE- 
MAN  of  PLUMBERS.  Ac.  Town  or  country.  Good  references.— 
Address,  J.  J.  2,  Guildford-street,  Grove-road,  Battersea,  near  Clapham 
Junction,  S.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  NOBLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  an  experienced,  practical 

» * Man.  a SITUATION,  as  BUILDER'S  WORKING  FORE- 
MAN. or  on  an  Estate,  or  to  take  Work  by  the  Piece  or  Job.— Address, 

J.  B.  9,  Windmill-row,  Kennlngton-road,  London,  S.E. 

TO  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  MANAGER  or  FOREMAN  in  a BRICK- 

FIELD, or  in  any  occupation  as  superintendent  of  out-door  labour. 
First-class  references  can  be  given  as  to  character  and  capability. 
Address,  S.  T.  Post-office.  Hayes,  near  Uxbridge. 

YS7ANTED,  by  an  experienced  London 

V V Foreman,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
CLERK  ..f  WORKS,  or  take  entire  Charge  of  Job.  Bricklayer  by  trade. 
Just  completing  a large  Job  in  the  country.  Good  references.  Ac. — 1 
Address.  A.  N.  core  of  Mrs.  Cope,  Upper  Pearpoint-street,  Sneinton, 
Nottingham. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

"\T/" ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  ns  good  PLUMBER,  or  a JOB.  Can  do  hot - 
water  work,  gas-fitting,  bath,  closet,  pump,  and  deep  well  work,  plain 
zinc  work.  Ac.  Town  or  suburbs.  Cun  have  good  reference.— 
Address,  G.  It.  110,  Portland-rood,  Notting-hill,  W. 

VOUNG  MAN  seeks  EMPLOYMENT 

1 in  a Wholesale  TIMBER  MERCHANT'S  OFFICE.— Address, 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a good  ACCOUNTANT 

1 and  DRAUGHTSMAN,  well  versed  in  building,  OFFERS  liis 
SERVICES,  either  in  an  office  or  on  the  works.— Address,  A.  119 
C'larendon-road.  Notting-hill,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

rPHE  Advertiser,  a neat  Draughtsman,  de- 

1 dres  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Working  drawings,  details,  Ac.— 

Address.  W.  care  of  Housekeeper,  3,  Great  James-street,  Bedford- 
row.  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

SITUATION  WANTED,  by  a highly 

respectable  Young  Man,  WORKING  FOREMAN  or  other- 
wise, os  PAPERUANGER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.  Town  or 
country.— Address.  ALPHA,  Mr.  Hadler,  5,  Twemlow-terrace,  London 
Fields,  Hackney,  N.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

QUANTITY  TAKER  and  MEASURER, 

\ , " of  upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience,  offers  TEMPORARY 
kJ  ASSISTANCE  In  Taking  Off  and  Preparing  Bills  of  Quantities, 
Measuring  up  Extras  and  Omissions  upon  Contracts.  Writing, 
Specifications.  Ac.  — Address,  SURVEYOR,  25,  Thoruton-street, 
Brixton-road,  S.W. 

“PAYING.  — The  Advertiser,  having  just 

JL  completed  the  Paving  of  about  eight  miles  of  Tramway,  is  pre- 
pared to  UNDERTAKE  large  or  small  JOBS  iu  PAVING  and 
STREET  MASONRY,  finding  tools  and  labour.  Town  or  country.— 
Address.  J.  CRUTCHLEV,  7,  James-place,  North-street,  Poplar,  E. 

/OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE.— A most 

' / efficient  ESTIMATOR.  MEASURER,  and  ACCOUNTANT, 
offers  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.  Plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared. bills  of  quantities  priced,  extras  upon  contracts  taken  up. 
References  if  required.— Address,  SURVEYOR,  Driug's,  Newsagent, 
72.  Stockwell-road,  C'lapham-road.  S.W. 

f'lLERIv  of  WORKS,  of  great  experience, 

\ J seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— For  testimonials,  Ac.  address, 
No.  464.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

\ N ASSISTANT  seeks  RE-ENGAGE- 

X"Y  MENT.  Six  years' active  practice.  Terms,  801.  per  annum. 
Address,  J.  X.  H.  Athenaeum,  Corn -street,  Bristol. 

A FULLY  experienced  ASSISTANT  offers 

AY  his  SERVICES.  Classic  and  Gothic  design,  details,  per- 
spectives, AC.— Address.  499.  Office  of  “The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

\ DRAUGHTSMAN  requires  a RE-EN- 

AY  GAGEMENT  in  an  Office  of  the  above.  Town  or  country. 
Terms  moderate.— Address.  ARCHITECT,  Thornbo rough,  Lower 
Adiliscombe-road,  Croydon,  S. 

A FIRST-CLASS  DRAUGHTSMAN  seeks 

xY  .1  Temporary  or  Permanent  ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroughly 
well  up  in  competition  work,  perspective,  colouring,  Ac.  Salary 
moderate.— Address,  A.  Z.  Post-office,  Gray's-inn-road,  W.C. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN,  of  five  years’ 

xY  experience,  seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Clan  survey  laud, 
Ac.  Salary  moderate,  or  engagement  at  (Id.  per  hour.  Highest  refer- 
ences.— Address,  D.  61,  Thistle-grove,  S.W. 

A GOOD  and  expeditious  DRAUGHTS- 

xY  MAN,  who  is  perfectly  capable  of  getting  up  working  and 
finished  drawings,  perspectives.  Ac.  ; is  a good  colourist ; and  under- 
stands the  routine  of  an  office,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an 
ENGAGEMENT.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  C.  K.  MARITIME, 
Elm-grove,  Peckham. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  20,  wishes  for  a 

AY  SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  in  the  General  PLUMBING 
BUSINESS.— Address,  A.  M.  Z.  229,  Camberwell-road. 

n A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  had  five  years’ 

X"Y  experience  in  the  profession,  is  anxious  to  obtain  a SITUA- 
TION a3  ASSISTANT  to  an  Architect.  He  has  unexceptionable 
references  as  to  ability. — Address,  T.  W.  45,  Donglity-street.  W.C. 

A RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  aged 

’ xY  19.  having  jnst  completed  hia  articles  with  an  Architect  and 
d Surveyor,  seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  the  Office  of  an  Architect 
J,  or  Builder.  Fair  draughtsman.  Writes  a good  hand  and  quick  at 
figures  and  accounts.— Address,  No.  462,  Office  of  " The  Builder."  . . 

A 


GOOD  PLUMBER  is  in  WANT  of  a 

SITUATION.  Cau  fill  up  time  gasiitting  and  zlncwork.— 
s.  A.  B.  6,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A FOREMAN,  of  considerable  practice  in 

~\  carrying  out  buildings,  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT  for  the 
large  of  a Job  or  the  Management  of  a small  Joiner's  Shop  and 
sliding.  — Address,  H.  W.  5,  Addington-crescent,  York-road, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


A N experienced  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN 

XT L seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  WORKING  or  GENERAL 


xintry. 

nuty  »i  masons'  Work. 
Aged  40. — Address,  H.  P. 


Mason  by  trade.  Or  would  T 
Good  reference  and  security  if  j 
Sultan-street,  Camberwell.  1 


A S C A 

X"Y  GENE! 


TO  MASTER  MASONS,  Ac. 

CARVER,  LETTER  CUTTER,  or 


ERAL  FOREMAN.— A practical  MASON,  competent  tc 
irks,  accustomed  to  monumental  ami  general  yard  i 
mhlic  Job.  Couutry  preferred.  — Address,  T.  M.  at  Mr.  I 
3,  High-street,  Aldershott,  Hants. 


TO  MASTER  GILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

S THREE-BRANCH  HAND  to  GILD- 

ING.  FRAME  MAKING,  and  PAINTING.—  Address,  G.  J. 


IMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS  and 


PAINTERS.  White  Lead  (WARRANTED  GENUINE),  31s.  0<L 
cwt,  Linseed  Oil,  3s.  3d.  per  Gallon.  Boiled  Oil,  3s.  6d.  per  Gallon. 
Turpentine,  3s.  8d.  per  Gallon. 

Oak  Varnish.  7s.  per  Oallon. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish,  9s.  per  Gallon. 

For  Cash  at  EDWARD  PRICE'S  Colour  and  Varnish  Warehouses, 
No.  193,  Ebury-street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 
r article  lor  the  Trade  at  the  lowest  prices. 


HE  Celebrated  GRANITIC  PAINT. 

Manufactured  Solely  and  only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Com- 
ion  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  price-lists,  testimonials,  anil  patterns  of  colours,  apply  to 


hthe 

L sit: 


SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPO- 
SITION.—To  CURE  DAMP  In  WALLS  and  Preserve  Stone, 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and.  only  by  the  Silicate 


la  Composition  and  Granitic  Paii 

For  particulars  and  testimonials,  apply  to 
IAS  CHILD,  Manager,  39a,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C. 


T 


IHE  'NEW  PETRIFYING  SILICATE 
PAINTS, 


Manufactured  l.y  the  SILICATE  PAINT  COMPANY.  LIVERPOOL, 
all  Colours.  FOR  HOUSE,  SHIP,  AND  GENERAL  USE,  have 
e following  valuable  Properties  over  ordinary  Lead  Paints 
No  chemical  action  on  Iron  or  other  metals. 


Will  stand  any  degree  of  heat  without  blistering. 
One  cwt.  will  do  the  v - 1 Ti":' 


work  of  two  cwt.  of  Lead  Paints, 
•poisonous.  Absence  of  smell. 

Their  hard  petrifying  nature. 

These  Paints  contain  Silica  in  a peculiar  form,  extracted  from  a 
mineral  of  volcanic  origin,  only  as  yet  discovered  in  a single  deposit, 
rendering  the  surface  of  iron  and  wood  indestructible  and  unchange- 
able, causing  the  paint  to  petrify;  it  has  no  chemical  action  liks 
lead  paints  when  applied  to  metal  ; it  sets  quickly,  and  dries  as 
hard  as  marble  ; its  covering  properties  are  so  much  greater  than 
ordinary  paint  that  it  is  the  most  economical  of  all  paints.  I 

To  SHIPPERS.— It  will  stand  Intense  frost  or  tropical  heats,  and 
Mist  the  action  of  salt  water.  J 

It  is  particularly  adapted  for  Flatting  purposes  and  all  kinds  of 
Out  and  In-door  Iron  and  Wood  Work.'Railway  Bridge-sand  Carriages. 
Iron  Houses,  Ships'  Bottoms,  Mining  Plant,  and  all  descriptions  <*., 
Wood  and  Iron  Work.  


'ENT’S  PAINTING  BRUSHES 

are  Manufactured  solely  by 

G.  B..  K E N T & CO. 

At  No.  11,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH 
STREET,  LONDON,  Wr. 
and  have  been  celebrated  for  their  Superior 
Quality  for  the  last  ninety-five  years,  and  ^ 

F may  always  be  depended  upon  r ~ ' ‘ 

that  can  be  made. 


"ENT’S  ORIGINAL  PAINTING 
BRUSH  MANUFACTORY 

Is  continued  by  hia  Successors, 

CROW  DEN  & GARROD, 

FALCON-SQUARE,  LONDON, 

GENERAL  FACTORS. 

Wholesale  Agents  lor  Bellamy’s  Patent  Graining  Machines. 


PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862. 

AMILTON  & CO. 

Superior  PAINTING  and  GRAINING  BRUBHES 


VARNISH,  OIL,  COLOUR,  LEAD,  , 


j,,,,™.  _..d  GLASS  MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  9 and  10.  GREEK  STREET  SOHO.  LONDON,  W. 

For  Prices  see  List  of  J uly.  1870. 

Wholesale  Agents  lor  Bellamy's  Patent  Graining  Macbinsa. 


Oct.  26,  1872.] 
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The  Materials  of  the 
Architect. 

ELECTION  of  materials  for 
architectural  use  is  a sub- 
ject that  so  continually  de- 
mands the  attention  of  the 
architect,  the  engineer,  and 
the  builder,  either  directly 
or  impliedly,  that  it  is 
desirable  from  time  to  time 
to  review  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  to  see  how 
far  new  discoveries,  or  local 
or  even  temporary  causes, 
may  tend  to  modify  our 
practice. 

The  chief  considerations 
which  should  regulate  the 
selection  of  material  for  any 
structure  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  hygienic  qualities, 
durability,  and  beauty ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  economy. 
We  place  these  qualities  in 
two  distinct  categories,  be- 
cause it  is  thus,  for  the  most 
part,  that  they  are  regarded; 
whether  properly  or  im- 
’operly  remains  to  be  seen.  Under  the  head  of 
onomy  rank  the  questions  of  local  convenience 
id  supply ; and  these  again  are  often  closely 
nnected  with  the  sanitary  qualities  of  a 
aterial,  whether  as  a conductor  or  non-con* 
ictor  of  heat,  an  absorbent  or  non-absorbent 
moisture,  or  with  reference  to  qualities  yet 
ore  subtle,  as  to  which  scientific  investigation 
yet  in  its  infancy.  But  there  seems  to  be 
>od  reason  to  hold  that,  apart  from  the  physical 
'operties  to  which  we  have  referred,  there  are 
hers  the  nature  of  which  we  have  as  yet  been 
rable  to  grasp,  but  the  effect  of  which  is  more 
rect  on  human  health  than  may  be  at  first 
lagined.  We  see  this  very  clearly  marked  in 
le  selection  of  site.  Apart  from  any  question 
' drainage,  there  is  a difference,  which  we  will> 
»r  the  sake  of  expressing  what  we  mean,  speak 
as  of  something  resembling  a magnetic  or 
ectric  character,  directly  due  to  the  chemical 
iture  of  the  soil,  which  is  most  sensibly  per- 
sived  by  delicate  or  unhealthy  persons,  and 
hich  we  may  thus  be  justified  in  regarding  as 
\ some  importance  to  us  all.  Such,  for  instance, 

: the  difference  experienced  by  many  persons 
itween  residing  on  a clay,  a sand,  or  a lime- 
one  soil.  This  cannot  be  attributed  altogether 
1 hygrometric  causes.  For  we  may  instance 
ie  “ rab  ” of  Pembrokeshire,  which  is  a species 
stratified  clay,  so  indurated  that  it  breaks  into 
nail  fragments  that  may  be  used  as  gravel  for 
iths  and  footways.  The  soil  above  is  dry  from 
ie  innumerable  fissures  of  this  geological  rock, 
nd  yet  the  peculiar  effect  of  clay  soil  on  delicate 
jalth  is  experienced  by  those  who  reside  on  the 
ib,  and  who  give  attention  to  such  subjects, 
gain,  those  who  have  resided  on  a volcanic  soil 
ich  as  the  Italian  tufa,  are  well  aware  of  the 
ctreme  fatigue  which  attends  walking  on  the 
irface.  This  is  not  a question  of  latitude  and 
>lar  heat ; for  on  limestone  soils,  in  the  imme- 
iate  vicinity,  this  special  fatigue  is  unfelt.  We 
ive  here  a direct  illustration  of  the  relation  be- 
sveen  soil,  site,  and  structural  materials.  When 
i our  own  country,  the  natural  asphaltes  which 
•e  import  are  used  for  pavements  or  roadway, 


something  of  the  fatigue  experienced  on  the  tufa 
soil  may  be  detected  by  the  pedestrian.  On  the 
other  hand,  a marble  floor,  or  a marble  staircase, 
in  a tufa  country,  gives  a freshness  and  vivacity 
to  those  who  command  such  a domestic  luxury 
that  is  well  known  to  persons  of  experience ; and 
which  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  causes  to  be 
detected  by  the  thermometer. 

There  are  many  things  which  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  something  specially  akin  to 
human  health  in  the  earth,  whether  we  regard 
the  mass  of  the  planet  or  the  mixture  of  various 
elements  that  forms  good  agricultural  soil.  The 
marvellous  powers  of  earth  as  a disinfectant, 
though  long  known,  have  been  only  recently 
brought  into  prominent  notice.  Lime  and  clay  each 
has  its  special  value  ; and  the  experiments  that 
are  in  progress  as  to  the  deodorisation  of  sewage 
by  the  admixture  of  these  simple  materials 
deserve  attention.  Again,  the  benefit  to  health 
that  is  often  obtained  by  sending  a sickly 
child  to  follow  the  track  of  the  newly-turned 
furrow,  is  not  a mere  result  of  air  and  exercise. 
The  warmth  and  substantial  comfoi't  of  a 
turf  hut,  such  as  those  which  rise,  like  mush- 
room cities,  along  the  course  of  great  public 
works,  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  they  deserve, 
except  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  made 
experience  of  them.  They  have,  no  doubt, 
like  thatched  roofs,  their  special  disadvantages- 
We  are  not  about  to  advocate  a return  to  the 
aboriginal  wigwam  ; but  we  say  that  there  is  so 
much  that  is  good  in  this  rudest  form  of  dwelling, 
that  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  builder 
how  far  earth  that  is  thoroughly  dry  and  pro- 
tected from  moisture  may  be  rendered  more 
available  than  is  our  present  custom  for  in- 
creasing the  comfort  and  sanitary  excellence  of 
our  dwellings. 

Earth,  it  may  be  replied,  is  what  we  do  use, 
in  the  greater  part  of  England,  in  the  form  of 
brick.  The  reply  is  not  exactly  correct,  as  the 
use  of  clay  for  the  material  of  bricks  is  the 
selection  of  the  species  of  natural  soil  which  is 
least  favourable  to  human  health  for  the  staple 
of  our  building  materials.  Yet,  even  so,  there  are 
special  advantages  proper  to  brick.  When  well 
burnt,  it  is  by  far  the  most  durable  of  materials. 
Neither  metal  nor  stone  can  compare  with  it  in 
this  respect ; and  not  only  is  this  true  with 
reference  to  durability,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  it  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the 
terrible  casualty  of  fire.  It  is  on  evidence,  from 
the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  Fire  Brigade, 
that  neither  stone  nor  iron  can  be  relied  on  when 
exposed  to  great  heat.  The  stone  flies,  the  cast 
iron  cracks,  the  wrought  iron  bends  and  yields. 
In  transmitted  heat  alone, — that  is  to  say,  great 
elevation  of  temperature  without  actual  expo- 
sure to  flame, — a wooden  staircase  has  been  found 
safer  than  a stone  one.  Solid  beams  of  wood 
are  considered,  by  the  experience  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  far  more  reliable  than  iron  standards. 
Again,  the  superiority  of  a tile  roof,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a mean  temperature  in  a house, 
over  one  of  slate,  is  very  great.  In  this  case, 
indeed,  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  relative  thick- 
ness of  the  roofing  stratum  than  to  any  other 
quality,  as  clay  passes  into  slate  by  impercep- 
tible degrees ; but  the  difference  in  the  action, 
as  regards  the  sensible  comfort  of  the  inmates 
of  a dwelling-house,  of  a tile  roof  and  of  a tile 
floor,  is  very  deserving  of  attention.  If  the 
influence  which  is  either  transmitted  or  arrested 
by  the  clay  be  of  a nature  akin  to  terrestrial 
magnetism  or  electricity,  we  may  form  some 
idea  why  a tile  roof  should  be  a comfort  and  a 
tile  floor  a discomfort. 

Recent  improvements  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  knowledge  which  the  International  Exhibi- 
tions have  served  to  spread,  have  turned  the 
attention  of  the  architect  to  the  use  of  terra- 
cotta in  building,  of  which  we  have  not  unfre- 
quently  spoken.  But  it  is  matter  of  very  serious 
regret  that  nothing  seems  to  arrest  the  increasing 


deterioration  of  ordinary  building  bricks.  Their 
extreme  roughness  is  such  as  to  demand  a 
quantity  of  cement  altogether  disproportionate 
to  that  used  by  the  old  bricklayers.  We  use  the 
word  in  its  general,  and  not  in  its  special,  Bense. 
With  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cement 
employed  comes  an  increased  temptation  to  mix 
it  with  inferior  materials.  Thus  the  main  good 
quality  of  our  brick  buildings,  their  durability 
and  defiance  of  weather,  is  becoming  seriously 
impaired  by  the  struggles  of  the  brickmaker  to 
use  every  sort  of  earth  obtainable. 

The  main  architectural  novelty  of  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been,  as  most  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  the  increased  use  of  iron  as  a building 
material.  This  has  reacted  on  structure,  and  on 
pictorial  design.  In  some  instances  the  action 
has  been  most  desirable.  Thus  we  have  attained 
a power  of  covering  large  apertures,  whether 
with  heavy  rolling  weights,  as  in  our  estuary  and 
intra-mural  railway-bridges,  or  in  the  way  of 
mere  shelter,  as  in  railway  stations  and  slip, 
roofs.  We  find  a legitimate  and  admirable  use 
of  iron  in  such  structures  as  the  Albert  Hall. 
We  regret  the  power  of  bigness  which  has  been 
placed  at  the  command  of  the  builder  in  such 
places  as  the  Charing-cross  and  Cannon-street 
roofs.  But  there  are  so  many  and  so  great 
objections  to  the  use  of  iron  as  a building 
material  that  it  is  well  to  review  them. 

To  a certain  extent,  we  may  speak  of  these 
objections  as,  in  the  main  economical.  But 
economy  is  not  all, — or,  at  least,  the  word  must 
be  taken  to  include  the  economy  of  life.  It  is 
only  the  other  day  that  the  traffic  on  the 
St.  John’s  Wood  branch  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  was  arrested  by  some  threatening 
symptoms  in  the  bridge  over  the  Regent’s  Canal. 
The  company  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
vigilance,  as  one  of  the  main  evils  of  iron  as  a 
structural  material  is  the  entire  absence  of 
warning  before  fracture. 

Then  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  constant 
invitation  which  any  unprotected  surface  of  iron 
continually  offers  to  the  subtle  and  destructive 
power  of  rust.  Careful  and  constantly-renewed 
painting  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  durability 
of  iron.  In  large  exposed  spaces  where  the 
metal  is  thin  and  outspread  this  source  of  danger 
becomes  disproportionately  large.  Thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  those  fittings  and  ties  which  are 
exposed  to  atmospheric  influence  (as  to  which 
the  fact  of  being  under  cover  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  might  be  imagined),  but  removed 
from  ready  inspection  and  access,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  plates  and  sheets  which  cover 
large  areas  with  comparatively  small  weights  of 
metal,  are  sources  of  danger  which  the  architect 
who  builds  for  posterity  will  carefully  avoid. 

Added  to  its  structural  fickleness,  especially 
when  exposed  to  fire,  and  to  its  liability  to 
stealthy  erosion  by  rust,  is  another  peculiarity 
of  iron  that  will  render  the  provident  designer 
very  chary  of  its  use,  except  in  those  circum- 
stances for  which  no  substitute  can  be  readily 
procured, — that  is,  the  great  fluctuations  of 
price  to  which  it  is  subject.  These  amount,  as 
we  have  recently  seen,  to  300  per  cent.  Fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  labour,  and  thus  of  materials, 
are  among  the  difficulties  with  which  the  archi- 
tect has  always  to  reckon.  But  nothing  that 
has  yet  occurred  among  carpenters,  masons,  or 
bricklayers,  either  as  regards  the  materials  on 
which  they  work  or  the  wages  they  may  demand, 
is  at  all  comparable  to  the  violent  fluctuations 
that  take  place  in  the  price  of  iron. 

A further  caution  to  be  observed  in  the  archi- 
tectural  employment  of  iron  depends  on  the 
excessive  variability  of  its  tensile  and  compres- 
sive strength.  In  bar  iron  there  is  a difference 
in  tenacity,  between  the  best  Yorkshire  bar  and 
the  ordinary  merchants’  bar,  of  40  per  cent.  In 
elasticity,  the  difference  is  yet  larger,  amounting 
to  75  per  cent,  over  the  minimum,  or  average  of 
from  14,000  to  8,000.  In  toughness,  the  work 
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done  in  breaking  a 1 in.  bar,  1 ft.  long,  diffei's 
from  730  to  5,700,  the  best  Yorkshire  iron  having 
eight  times  the  tenacity  of  the  common  bai', 
and  the  disproportion  in  plates  being  even 
greater.  Even  in  specific  gravity  differences 
occur  to  the  amount  of  22  per  cent.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that,  when  we  speak  of  iron,  we 
speak  of  a group  of  metallurgic  products  differ- 
ing, as  much  as  if  they  were  known  as  distinct 
metals,  in  all  the  qualities  which  are  of  value  to 
the  architect;  although  they  may  very  closely 
agree  in  one  of  the  properties  with  which  he  has 
to  contend,  viz.,  liability  to  corrosion.  Absolute 
test,  in  the  case  of  any  important  ironwork,  is  a 
sine  qud  non  for  the  engineer.  And  the  tests, 
to  be  worth  anything,  must  be  applied  either  to 
the  whole  supply,  or  to  samples  selected  at  will 
by  the  purchaser,  without  any  communication 
with  the  provider.  We  could  give  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  manner  in  which  iron  is  got  up 
for  special  testing;  and  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Kirkaldy,  the  inventor  and  proprietor  of  the 
best  mechanism  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  iron  of  any  kind,  could  tell  much  more. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  It  is  now  seventy- 
one  years  since  the  first  successful  application 
of  cast-iron  beams  to  the  purposes  of  building, 
which  took  place,  according  to  Mr.  William  Fair- 
baim,  in  1801,  in  a cotton-mill  at  Manchester, 
after  designs  by  Messrs.  Boulton  & Watt.  Tred- 
gold’s  work  was  published  in  1822.  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson  commenced  his  well-known  inquiry  into 
the  strength  of  iron  beams  in  1827 ; and  we 
have  a Parliamentary  Blue  Book,  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
application  of  iron  to  railway  structures,  which 
dates  in  1819.  Yet  on  a subject  which  certainly 
ought,  by  this  time,  to  have  been  reduced  to 
scientific  certitude,  we  have  recently  seen  pub- 
lished a new  treatise,  in  which  the  author 
establishes  at  all  events  a primd  facie  case,  to 
the  effect  that  in  all  the  wronght-iron  beams 
that  are  constructed  according  to  the  formula? 
now  generally  accepted,  fully  one-sixth  part  of 
the  iron  employed  is  wasted ; while  in  cast-iron 
beams,  repeated  applications  of  the  recognised 
working  loads  will  subject  the  upper  flange  to  a 
repetition  of  the  proof  stress,  and  are  thus 
likely  ultimately  to  cause  failures.  Thus,  in  a 
word,  iron,  as  an  architectural  material,  is  not 
perfectly  understood  in  its  scientific  theory ; is 
subject  to  extreme  variation  in  quality;  to  a 
variation  in  price  of  from  one  to  three ; and  to 
the  never-failing  action  (unless  carefully  coun- 
teracted) of  the  corrosive  elements  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Our  recent  experience  with  regard  to  stone 
has  been  enlarged  in  both  an  upward  and  a 
downward  direction.  How  far  stone,  which 
has  not  been  carefully  selected  from  a known 
bed,  is  from  being  a durable  material,  or  even 
from  equalling  the  durability  of  wood,  may  be 
estimated  by  any  architect  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  New  Palace 
of  the  Legislature  at  Westminster,  and  any  of  his 
own  buildings.  The  most  striking  instance  within 
the  range  of  our  own  personal  experience  is  the 
case  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral.  Beds  of  red  and 
purple  sandstone,  of  colours  most  charming  to 
the  eye,  are  to  be  obtained  in  Pembrokeshire, 
which  are  almost  indistinguishable  on  inspection, 
when  first  quarried;  but  which  differ  in  their 
durability  as  much  as  Portland  and  chalk  differ. 
Nash,  the  architect,  restored  St.  David’s  in  his 
time.  He  used  some  of  the  perishable  stone, 
and  much  of  the  restored  work  is  more  decayed 
than  that  which  it  replaced.  Some  of  this  stone 
was  used  in  the  station  buildings  of  the  South 
Wales  Railway,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Brunei’s  staff  in  the  first  instance.  Symptoms  of 
decay,  however,  soon  made  their  appearance ; 
but  were  arrested  by  the  application  of  a silicate. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  recently  had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  condition  of  massive 
stonework  that  may  be  definitively  assigned  to 
known  dates,  differing  from  each  other  by 
periods  of  540  and  570  years  respectively,  the 
most  recent  of  which  is  1,900  years  old.  We  re- 
fer to  the  results  of  the  exploration  of  Jerusalem 
by  Capt.  Warren,  which  are  such  as  to  enable 
ns  to  identify  with  certitude,  in  certain  points, 
the  work  of  Herod,  of  Nehemiah,  and  of  Solomon. 
Of  the  former,  which  was  constructed  without 
cement,  but  with  the  joints  strengthened  by 
mortises  and  tenons  in  the  solid  stone,  there  are 
stones  now  in  situ,  with  the  quarry  marks,  in 
red  paint  nnobliterated,  in  perfect  preservation. 
There  are  others  of  the  same  or  later  date,  much 
decayed.  The  result  of  the  observation  is,  that 
in  2,800  years  the  difference  in  durability  be- 
tween stone  from  different  beds  in  the  same . 


quarry  has  been  such,  that  we  have  reached  the 
limit  of  that  of  the  inferior  quality.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  a long  life  for  masonry.  We 
may  contrast  it  with  the  cathedral  work  to  which 
wo  have  before  referred.  The  result  is,  that 
or  a stone  building  on  the  durability  of  which  the 
architect  desires  to  rest  his  fame,  the  selection 
of  bed  is  a matter  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
selection  of  quarry.  No  beauty  of  appearance, 
or  behaviour  under  the  pick  or  the  chisel,  is  a 
proof  of  durability.  Actual  experience  of  the 
power  of  any  particular  stratum  of  stone  to 
resist  atmospheric  influence,  can  alone  assure 
the  builder  that  he  is  working  securely  for  the 
future. 

It  ought  to  be  hardly  necessary,  in  the  present 
day,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  architect  to  the 
extreme  danger  of  an  intermixture  of  iron  and 
stone,  or,  indeed,  of  iron  and  brick.  When  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  mortar,  nothing  will 
prevent  the  slow  erosion  of  iron.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  atmosphere  to  have  access.  The 
materials  requisite  to  allow  of  destructive  chemi- 
cal change  are  to  be  found  in  the  iron  and  in  the 
mortar.  And  it  is  not  merely  the  gradual  dis- 
ntegration  of  the  former  that  is  to  be  feared. 
That  would  be  a source  of  positive  danger,  so 
far  as  the  tenacity  of  the  iron  had  been  depended 
on  by  the  builder.  But  the  evil  is  active  and 
unsleeping.  Beds  of  rust,  of  three  or  four  times 
the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  iron  plate,  grow 
within  the  structure,  with  an  energy  as  destruc- 
tive as  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  roots 
of  plants.  The  marble  sarcophagus  of  King 
Henry  VII.,  is  an  instance  of  which  we  can  speak 
from  personal  observation.  Most  of  the  metal 
work  of  the  beautiful  structure  was  either  copper 
or  brass.  But  there  were  iron  plates  introduced 
as  washers  between  the  horizontal  slab  and  the 
walls,  which  behaved  exactly  as  we  have 
described.  They  coated  themselves  with  beds 
of  rust,  of  three  times  their  thickness,  and  were, 
when  removed,  slowly  shattering  the  tomb. 

Hoop  iron  laid  in  as  bond  to  brickwork  is  a not 
unmechanical  method  of  increasing  cohesion  to  a 
very  considerable  amount.  But  it  requires  care 
that  it  should  not  become  an  engine  of  destruction 
from  its  chemical  action.  Such  is  invariably  the 
case  when  it  is  laid  in  mortar.  In  cement,  how- 
ever, the  destructive  action  does  not  occur.  The 
iron  lies  chemically  dormant,  and  does  its  mecha- 
nical duty.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  use  of 
metal  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of 
masonry, — as,  for  instance,  where  a delicate 
pinnacle,  or  the  acute  quoins  of  a skew  arch,  are 
pierced  with  a belt,— we  most  strenuously  urge 
the  use  of  copper. 

We  do  not  wish  to  introduce  moral  reflections 
into  an  architectural  inquiry.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  investigate  the  question  of  durability 
of  building  material  without  being  struck  with 
the  immense  difference  in  the  treatment  of  their 
work  by  ancient  and  by  modern  builders.  Men 
build  now  for  a livelihood.  We  do  not  speak  of 
this  as  discreditable, — far  from  it.  Yet  it  has 
the  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  temptation 
to  build  cheaply,  and  therefore  not  durably.  The 
old  builders  wrought  for  durability.  The  Great 
Pyramid,  or  the  Great  Temple  Enclosure,  or  the 
mysterious  Stonehenge,  might  have  been  executed 
at  the  tenth  part  of  their  actual  cost,  and  so  as 
to  have  presented,  when  spick  and  span  new,  as 
brilliant  an  appearance  as  could  ever  have  been 
their  pride.  But  where  would  they  have  been 
now  ? Where  will  any  of  our  public  buildings 
be,  we  will  not  say  3,000,  but  300  years  hence  ? 


THE  ANTIQUE,  AND  MODERN  STUDY. 

So  many  differences  there  are  between  the 
way  of  bringing  into  existence  an  art  work  in 
these  modem  times,  and  that  of  doing  the 
same  thing  in  times  gone  by,  that  one  hardly 
knows  what  special  difference  to  select  that 
shall  most  interest  those  students  of  art  who 
care  to  go  into  such  matters.  We  well  know 
that  it  is  too  theoretical  and  abstract,  and 
unpractical  for  many;  but  to  the  few  who 
can  see  into  it,  it  is  a matter  of  no  small 
interest,  for  before  practice,  or  a change  in 
practice,  there  must  be  theory,  and  thought, 
more  or  less.  What  veiy  remarkable  difference, 
therefore,  is  there  between  the  old  art  action 
and  the  new,  which  shall  take  in,  so  to  phrase  it, 
the  greatest  possible  sum  of  difference  between 
the  two  systems  ? We  think  we  shall  be  safe  in 
saying  that  in  no  one  respect  is  there  a greater 
distinction  between  the  old  or  past  method  of 
artistic  procedure  and  the  new,  than  in  the  fact, 
so  seldom  if  ever  noticed,  that  the  old  art,  as  the 


Greek  sculpture,  came  direct  from  nature,  while 
modem  sculpture  for  the  most  part,  and  always 
in  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  comes  from 
“ precedent ,”  i.e.,  sculpture  produced  in  past 
clays  by  almost  extinct  races  of  men.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  in  these  times 
what  the  position  of  a Greek  sculptor  was.  With' 
his  block  of  marble  before  him,  as  yet  unhewn,; 
his  mallet  and  chisel  in  hand,  and  with  every1 
mental  and  bodily  capacity  to  do  the  work,  what 
did  he  go  by  without  precedent,  or  “ancient  ex- 
amples,” to  adopt  a favourite  phrase  ? Let  any 
one  who  thinks  this  commonplace,  fancy,  if  he  can, 
what  our  Royal  Academy  would  be  were  the 
“antique  ” away  from  it.  What  would  be  said, 
what  done  ? No  man  can  imagine.  But  yet 
this  was  the  precise  position  of  the  old  Grcekl 
and  we  may  fairly  add  the  Roman,  and  mosK 
surely  the  still  older  Etruscan.  Yet  did  the 
Greek  with  all  this  lack  of  our  artistic  helps,  do 
his  work  right  well,  as  the  Greek  fragments  and 
remains  in  the  British  Museum  alone  will 
evidence  to  any  one  who  will  give  but  a little 
thought  to  it.  “ Imaginative  power  ” of  the 
highest  order,  say  some,  did  the  work : it  all  lay 
in  the  mind, — what  need  of  precedent  ? Then 
there  is  the  “anthropomorphic”  theory,  as 
adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ; ancl  then  again  the 
notion  that  the  “rhapsodising  ” of  Homer,  and  his 
inspiration,  wrought  such  wonders  out  of  the 
dull  and  formless  marble.  All  or  any  of  these, 
for  we  need  not  go  into  the  controversy  just 
now,  may  or  may  not  be  true,  or  may  or  may 
not  account  for  what  the  Greek  did  ; but  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  quite  certain,  that  the  great 
sculptors  of  Greece  could  not  but  see  the  fine 
and  noble  forms  about  them,  and  seeing  then^ 
could  not  but  admire  and  be  impressed  by  tliem^ 
and  influenced  by  the  magic  of  their  constant, 
presence.  To  see  was  to  profit  practically  by 
the  seeing.  The  impression  once  made  could 
not  be  effaced,  and  the  power  of  mind  and  hand 
could  not  but  be  helped,  nay,  almost  created,  by 
the  perpetual  presence  of  such  well  nigh  perfect 
models  : not  still  and  lifeless,  and  void  of  ex- 
pressional  power,  as  our  academy  models  arej 
but  ever  living  and  moving  in  the  common  and 
every-day  Greek  life.  What  need  of  “pre- 
cedent,” indeed,  could  there  well  be  for  those 
who  have  created  precedent  for  us  ? "What  pre- 
cedent  could  there  be  for  the  production  of  the 
perfect  Theseus,  or,  according  to  Canova,  the  yet 
more  perfect  Ilissus ! 

If  all  this  be  not  a little  curious,  and  significant 
of  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new,— 
between  the  antique  mode  of  doing  things  and 
our  modem  and,  as  some  will,  perhaps,  say, 
improved  method  of  work, — there  is  yet  a more 
singular  evidence  of  the  vast  change  that  lias 
taken  place  in  principle  between  the  old-world 
ways  and  the  new  and  modem.  It  is,  and  we 
ask  attention  to  it  especially,  that  of  the  little 
use  made  in  such  a place  as  the  Crystal  Palacij 
of  a collection  of  antiquo  examples.  Let  us 
explain.  In  the  Royal  Academy,  as  is  sc 
universally  known,  the  “ antique”  is  ever}- thing; 
It  is  the  life,  and  soul,  and  body,  of  the  place,  af 
an  art-school.  The  antique  in  it  lives  again, — a 
sort  of  galvanic  life  only,  it  is  true,  but  still  there 
it  is  all  and  everything,  the  only  true  foundation 
and  guide  to  art-action.  But  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  all  this  living  antique  is  no  longer  the 
all-animating  inspiration,  but  is  found  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a collection  of  interesting 
fossil  bones, — mere  antiquities, — neither  more 
nor  less, — interesting  to  the  student  of  history 
and  the  instructed  sight-seer,  but  no  longer  the 
guide  to  actual  action  of  any  kind.  The  Crystal 
Palace  action,  as  all  know,  is  made  up,  to  a great 
extent,  of  what  may  be  termed  amusement ,,-3 
artistic  amusement,  if  you  will.  Quoit-throwingj 
running,  dancing, — dancing,  prohibited  almost 
everywhere  else, — gymnastics  of  very  various,  9 
not  actually  classic,  kind : all  these  things  are  done 
instinctively,  and  because  people  naturally  like 
them,  and  like  to  look  at  them ; but  who  ever 
saw  any  one  human  being,  whether  art-student 
or  not,  attempt  to  imitate  the  antique  in  any 
way  whatever  ? Whoever,  for  instance,  ever 
thought  of  casting  even  so  much  as  a glance  at 
the  “ Discobolus,”  for  the  purpose  of  classically 
handling  the  discus,  or  throwing  it  well  ? Who 
has  ever  thought  of  looking  to  his  own  “ muscular 
development”  by  the  side  of  the  “Fighting 
Gladiator,”  to  find  out,  it  may  be,  what  progress, 
if  any,  has  been  made  in  the  vast  interval 
between  the  days  of  old  Homer,  or  Phideas,  or 
Miron,  and  our  own  in  the  facts  of  muscular 
development,  of  increased  strength  of  arm- 
power,  or  of  hand-grasp,  or  of  flexibility  of  foot, 
or  indeed  of  anything  which  could  or  may  have 
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been  added  to  the  power  of  living  humanity  ? No 
one,  of  course,  has  ever  thought  of  this  for  a 
moment,  and  still  less  has  any  one  ever  dreamed 
of  acting  upon  it.  Yet  why  not  ? If  to  multiply 
“sculpture,”  to  make  new  statues,  to  study  how 
to  draw  the  “ figure  ” or  how  to  become  a great 
sculptor,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  antique,  and 
to  copy  it,  and  almost  religiously  to  imitate  it 
why  should  not  the  modern  gymnast,  and  lover 
of  muscular  action  and  the  exercise  of  the  bodily 
powers,  go  direct  to  the  glorious  antique,  and 
learn  of  it,  and,  if  not  directly  to  imitate  it,  as 
they  do  at  the  Academy,  in  learning  to  draw  it, 
to,  at  least,  be  guided  by  it,  and  to  have  it  ever 
and  always  in  view,  and  within  call,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  it,  and  test  power  by  comparison  ? 
We  say,  why  should  not  this  be  ? For  if  the 
insensible  marble  be  necessarily  lifeless  without 
perpetual  reference  to  the  old  Greek  antique, 
why  should  not  the  living  athleta)  be  alike 
needful  of  it  ? 

These  things  cannot  but  strike  the  thoughtful 
Btudent  of  art  with  a little  astonishment,  for  the 
impression  made  by  the  antique  being  so  pow- 
erful, it  seems  a wonder  that  it  has  not  a greater 
practical  and  common  influence, — influence  that 
is  on  every-day  life  ; and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  there  is,  and  must  be,  a germ  at  least  of  a 
right  good  idea  in  it.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  ! 
What  would  all  our  schools  and  colleges  be  with- 
out them,  and  their  memories,  and  writings,  and 
wonderful  ways  ? We  yet  live  on  them,  and 
iream  about  them,  and  in  “ sculpture  ” cer- 
tainly, if  not  in  architecture,  and  in  decoration, 
imitate  them  as  closely  as  we  can.  A wonderful 
race  of  artist  men ! We  are  all  led  to  these 
thoughts  on  old  Classic  times  every  now  and 
then,  for  the  modern  cultivated  man  could  not 
live  without  the  “Classics”  in  some  form  or 
other.  Even  a Latin  play,  acted  out  by  college 
students  at  Westminster,  is  a something,  and  in 
spite  of  all  sorts  of  hindrances  and  odd  mistakes, 
and  an  almost  unpronounceable  language,  school- 
aoy  Latin,  it  seems  somehow  or  other  to  carry 
>ne  right  into  the  great  times  when  the  plays 
vere  written.  Could  not  this  idea  of  seeing  into 
;he  old  Classic  ways  be  extended,  if  only  a little  ? 
Hr.  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his  last  lesson  to  the 
modem  student,  and  on  a very  special  occasion, 
emphatically  recommended  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writings  and  ways  ; and  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  whatever  their  failures  and 
shortcomings,  there  was  very  much  in  them  well 
worth  the  looking  at,  and  careful  study,  if  not 
imitating  ; and  it  seems  strange  that  more  ha3 
not  been  done  to  give  it  expression,  and  to  place 
the  semblance  of  it  before  the  mental  and  bodily 
3 ye  of  the  art-loving  public. 

We  have  noted  the  action  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  as  one  of  some  singularity  if  carefully 
looked  at,  and  that  of  the  Royal  Academy  as  one 
Bqually  so  in  another  direction,  and  the  thought 
has  struck  us  more  than  once,  could  not  these 
ideas  be  extended,  and,  may  be,  combined  some- 
where,— say, — for  there  would  seem  to  beno  small 
difficulty  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  utilise  it, — in 
the  Alexandra  Palace.  That  building  is  now  a 
blank  space,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  well 
what  to  do  with  it,  or  in  it.  Could  it  not  be  made 
effective  for  real,  and  bond  fide  artistic  purposes  ? 
There  is  ample  room  for  it,  we  should  think ; 
for  the  general  public,  truth  to  say,  see  but 
pttle  or  nothing  of  art  in  action.  Let  us,  by 
way  of  example,  and  to  make  our  meaning  as 
dear  as  may  be, — a little  difficult,  for  the  thought 
is  somewhat  new, — cite  horse-racing.  That  there 
should  be  a racecourse  in  such  a place,  and  in 
connexion  with  such  a building,  may  seem  some- 
what strange,  but  the  fact  is  quite  certain,  there 
!is  a racecourse,  and  it  has  been  on  more  than 
jone  occasion  brought  into  practical  use.  Horse  - 
racing  in  this  country  is  pretty  much  the  same 
everywhere.  Horses,  men,  mode  of  riding,  dress, 
and  all  the  surroundings  are  the  same,  and  no 
one  can  deny  that  it  is  “ popular,”  and  meets  the 
wants  of  a large  bulk  of  the  British  public.  It 
fills  the  public  eye,  and  everybody  is  satisfied ; 
and  the  whole  show  is  to  the  British  man  an 
artistic  display,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  famous 
Olympic  Games  were  to  the  ancient  Greek,  or 
the  great  Gladiatorial  shows  to  the  Roman. 

Of  all  this  no  one  can  or  will  doubt,  though 
the  facts  are  somewhat  of  the  strangest,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn 
from  them  or  the  lessons  that  are  to  be  learnt 
from  them.  No  one  who  will  with  some  patience 
go  into  the  subject  will  dispute  the  fact  of  how 
much  the  Greek  got  out  of  his  great  Games 
artistically.  They  were,  indeed,  his  “ prece- 
dent.” In  them  he  found  his  models,  and  his  fife 
and  action,  and  could  make  out  of  them  the* 


pictures, — the  statue-pictures,  if  we  may  use  the 
term, — which  we  see  and  go  by,  and  try  to  copy, 
but  only  in  despair,  and  call  the  “ antique.”  Of 
the  magnificent  power  displayed  in  those  won- 
derful fragments  no  one  needs  to  be  told,  or  that 
they  are  truly  representative  of  the  antique 
classic  life.  But  turn  to  the  modem  horse-race, 
and  look  at  it  as  an  artistic  show  and  as  the 
precedent  out  of  which  to  create  an  artistic 
work,  capable  of  being  placed  side  by  side  of 
the  Greek  work,  even  supposing  the  art-power 
of  the  executive  artists  to  be  the  same.  What 
must  be  the  art  result  ? It  is  surely  needless  to 
say,  or  even  to  hint  at  it.  It  must  fail,  the  con- 
ditions being  so  different.  How  much,  there- 
fore, must  there  be  to  learn,  and  what  a really 
useful  purpose  might  the  now  empty  Alexandra 
Palace  be  put  to  if  filled  with  instructive  evi- 
dences of  the  highest  artistic  power,  and  a 
“ school  ” in  combination  with  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  all  practically  useful.  Much 
might  be  added  in  detail  to  show  how  all  this, 
that  we  have  thus  hastily  glanced  at,  might  be 
best  worked  out ; but  wo  must  be  content  to 
simply  indicate  the  way. 


VARIETIES  IN  RAILWAY  GAUGE. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  wisely 
determined  that  the  railways  they  are  about  to 
lay  down  in  the  colony  are  to  be  on  the  compara- 
tively narrow-gauge  of  3 ft.  6 in.  The  “ battle 
of  the  gauges  ” has  been  a long  and  obstinate 
conflict,  and  has  extended  to  very  remote 
regions, — to  India  and  Australia, — but  there  is 
no  reason  for  any  contest  in  N ew  Zealand,  where 
the  question  of  working  junctions  with  existing 
lines  can  scarcely  be  said  to  present  itself  for  the 
embarrassment  of  the  question,  the  lines  now 
or  about  to  be  commenced  being  practically  the 
beginning  of  a system  of  railways  for  the  entire 
colony ; with  the  notable  exception  of  an  exist- 
ing lino  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  which 
includes  a work  of  the  same  nature,  and  nearly 
equal  extent,  as  the  once  celebrated  Box  tunnel 
in  this  country. 

The  history  of  the  gauge  question  is  interest- 
ing, and  presents  some  curious  features.  The 
prevailing  impression  probably,  amongst  those 
who  are  not  called  upon  to  interest  themselves 
specially  in  railway  matters,  is  that  there  are 
two  gauges  only, — the  prevailing  4 ft.  84  in. 
gauge,  adopted  by  George  Stephenson,  and  the 
7 ft.  gauge  laid  down  by  Brunei  on  the 
Great  Western  Bystem.  The  fractional  4 in. 
in  the  ordinary  narrow  - gauge  may  appear 
whimsical,  but  it  is  accounted  for  very  easily. 
Railways,  as  they  are,  are  a growth  rather  than 
a creation.  They  were  preceded  first  by  wooden 
tramways,  then  by  plateways,  next  by  flanged 
rails,  and  finally  by  flanged  wheels  running  on 
iron  rails.  The  ordinary  gauge  of  carts  and 
wagons  that  were  used  upon  the  primitive  tram, 
plate,  and  flanged  railways,  was  4 ft.  8 in.  This 
width  was  found  to  answer  very  well  practically, 
and  w'hen  the  flanges  were  changed  from  the 
rails  to  the  wheels,  it  was  retained,  no  reason 
presenting  itself  probably  for  an  alteration,  which 
if  made  would  have  caused  considerable  disturb- 
ance and  cost  in  the  adaptation  of  rolling  stock : 
4 ft.  8 in.  was  really  the  gauge  : the  odd  4'  in.  was 
added  to  afford  play  without  Bide  friction.  The 
gauge  Berved  its  purpose  on  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  line.  Stephenson  looked  to  a future 
when,  as  he  said  on  an  occasion  to  his  son 
Robert  and  John  Dixon,  “ Railways  will  come  to 
supersede  all  other  modes  of  conveyance  in  this 
country, — mail-coaches  will  go  by  railway,  and 
railways  will  become  the  great  highway  for  the 
king  and  all  his  subjects.  The  time  is  coming 
when  it  mil  be  cheaper  for  a working  man 
to  travel  upon  a railway  than  to  walk  on  foot. 
What  I say  will  come  to  pass,  as  sure  as  you 
live.  I only  wish  I may  live  to  see  the  day, 
though  that  I can  scarcely  hope  for,  as  I know 
how  slow  all  human  progress  is,  and  with  what 
difficulty  I have  been  able  to  get  the  locomotive 
adopted,  notwithstanding  my  more  than  ten 
years’  successful  experiment  at  Killingworth.” 
The  result,  we  need  scarcely  say,  has  even 
exceeded  Stephenson’s  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions. Having  such  views,  it  was  natural  that 
the  same  gauge  should  be  adopted  for  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  line  as  that  upon  which  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  line  had  been  laid. 
Very  early  in  the  history  of  railways,  a curious 
accident  led  to  an  unintentional  diversity  of 
gauge.  At  the  same  time  as  George  Stephenson 
was  giving  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  line  in  one  of  the  dingy  committee- 


rooms  of  the  old  House  of  Commons,  the  Llynvi 
Valley  line  was  being  promoted  in  another.  The 
principal  promoter  of  the  South  Wales  line, 
inspired  probably  by  Stephenson,  and  sharing 
his  belief  in  the  ultimate  reticulation  of  the 
country  by  railways,  prepared  for  the  future 
junction  of  the  Llynvi  line  with  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  by  adopting  the  same  gauge, — a 
junction,  however,  which  was  never  to  take 
place,  from  the  inadvertent  mistake  of  placing 
the  flange  on  the  outer,  instead  of  the  inner,  side 
of  the  wheel,  and  making  the  gauge  so  much 
less,  by  the  thickness  of  the  two  rails,  than 
4 ft.  84  in.  The  old  Llynvi  road  was  so  laid,  and 
for  many  years  served  usefully  as  a mineral  line. 
Portions  of  this  old  railway  still  remain,  although 
not  now  used,  and  others  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  amalgamated  Llynvi  and  Ogmore 
system,  by  which  the  original  Llynvi  has  been 
absorbed.  The  communication  with  the  North 
has  only  recently  been  completed ; and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  first  “foreign”  wagon  that 
came  upon  the  Llynvi  and  Ogmore,  a few  months 
since,  was  from  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
line,  forty-five  years  after  the  Llynvi  Valley  Act 
was  obtained,  Gth  Geo.  IV. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  width  of  gauge 
arose  with  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  engineer- 
in-chief  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  an  ima- 
ginative, self-reliant,  and  daring  genius,  who  was 
thoroughly  averse  to  follow  any  man’s  lead  in 
the  gauge  of  a railway,  the  design  of  a bridge, 
the  construction  of  an  engine,  or  aught  else 
coming  within  the  role  of  the  engineer.  He 
aspired  to  make  the  best  possible  road,  irrespec- 
tive of  cost ; the  Stephensons,  father  and  son, 
were  content  to  make  good  and  safe  roads  that 
would  pay.  Brunei’s  adoption  of  the  7 ft.  gauge 
for  the  Great  Western,  opened  the  question,  and 
led  to  the  long  and  keen  contention  not  yet 
settled.  Engineers  sought  for  perfection  in  a 
via  media,  between  the  7 ft.  and  the  4 ft.  84  in. 
gauges ; but  no  one  at  first  proposed  a gauge 
narrower  than  that  last  named.  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  broad  gauge  were,  that  greater 
steadiness  would  be  secured,  and  higher  speeds 
attained  with  safety  than  were  possible  with  the 
narrow  gauge.  To  give  better  space  for  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  locomotive,  to  secure  greater 
steadiness  and  higher  speed,  it  was  thought  that 
the  4 ft.  8J  in.  gauge  might  be  widened  with 
advantage,  and  without  material  increase  to  the 
cost  of  the  line  or  of  the  rolling-stock.  For  the 
Eastern  Counties  a gauge  of  5 ft.  was  adopted. 
In  Scotland  some  short  lines  were  made  with  a 
gauge  of  6 ft.  Ireland  could  not,  of  course,  be 
affected  by  the  question  of  junctions  with  British 
lines  ; but  the  promoters  of  Irish  railways  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  influenced  by  the  con. 
sideration  of  junctions  between  lines  in  their 
own  island.  This  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been, 
seeing  that  the  Ulster  company  adopted  a gauge 
of  6 ft.  2 in.,  and  the  Drogheda  company  a gauge 
of  5 ft.  2 in.  The  Irish  Board  of  Works  had 
much  more  contracted  notions,  feebler  faith,  and 
shorter  sight,  than  George  Stephenson,  as  to  the 
ultimate  extension  of  the  railway  system.  When 
he  was  consulted  as  to  the  gauge  of  the  Canter- 
bury and  Whitstable  and  the  Leicester  and 
Swannington  railways,  he  said, — “make  them 
both  alike ; they  are  a long  way  apart  now,  but 
they  will  be  joined  together  some  day.”  When 
complaint  was  made  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Works 
as  to  the  discrepancy  of  gauge,  their  reply  was 
that  “the  two  ends  were  complete;  there  was 
little  chance  of  the  intervening  space  ever  being 
filled  up  by  a railway,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
was  no  harm  done.”  General  Pasley,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred,  fixed  the  gauge  for  Irish 
railways  at  5 ft.  3 in.,  which  was  different  from 
three  other  gauges  then  in  operation. 

The  question  of  gauge  of  railways  is  now  pre- 
sented in  a totally  different  light  from  that  in 
which  it  appeared  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since, 
and  the  contention  is  not  now  between  the  7 ft. 
and  the  4 ft.  84  in.  gauge,  but  to  how  much  less 
than  4 ft.  84  in.  can  it  be  reduced  ? On  the  Great 
Eastern  line  the  gauge  was  long  since  reduced 
to  4 ft.  84  in.  On  many  portions  of  the  Great 
Western  itself  the  7 ft.  gauge  is  abandoned,  and 
the  4 ft.  84  in-  gauge  substituted.  Numerous 
important  improvements  have  been  effected  in 
the  construction  of  the  locomotive,  and  much 
has  been  done  to  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of 
narrow-gauge  railways.  Mr.  Robert  Fairlie  has 
conclusively  demonstrated  with  his  “ Little 
Wonder”  on  the  Festiniog  line,  that  heavy  loads 
can  be  conveyed,  with  perfect  safety,  at  fair 
speed,  on  a line  with  stiff  gradients,  and  some 
curves  of  two  and  three  chains  radius,  that  has 
a gauge  of  not  more  than  If  t.  11 4 in.  We  have 
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travelled  upon  this  “toy  line,”  as  it  has  been 
called,  and  were  certainly  startled  by  the  quick- 
ness of  the  curves,  and  the  daring  nature  of  its 
sinuosities,  as  it  ascends  and  descends  the  moun- 
tains between  Portmadoc  and  Festiniog ; but  we 
could  not  fail,  in  the  face  of  its  immunity  from 
accidents,  and  of  its  wonderful  performances, 
to  conclude  that  if  a 2 ft.  gauge  line  can  do  so 
much,  and  do  it  so  well,  a 3 ft.  6 in.  gauge  should 
be  capable  of  doing  anything  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  railways  or  the  locomotive. 

Some  of  those  most  directly  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  material  resoui'ces  of  India 
are  urging  that  future  extensions  should  be  on  a 
gauge  of  3 ft.  3|  in.  instead  of  the  5 ft.  6 in.,  laid 
down  by  Lord  Dalhousie’s  administration.  The 
fractional  f in.,  like  the  % in.  in  the  English 
gauge,  is  probably  an  allowance  for  play.  In 
Victoria  there  is  an  agitation  for  the  reduction 
of  the  gauge  for  extensions  from  5 ft.  3 in.  to 
3 ft.  6 in.  In  India  the  proposed  narrow  gauge 
for  extensions  is  opposed  by  Colonel  Kennedy,  on 
the  ground,  chiefly,  that  the  loosely-packed 
cotton  brought  from  the  interior  cannot  be 
carried  upon  narrow-gauge  trucks.  That  is 
rather  an  argument  for  an  improved  mode  of 
packing,  than  for  the  construction  of  hopelessly 
unremunerative  broad-gauge  railways.  In  the 
International  Exhibition,  just  closed,  a bale  of 
Indian  cotton,  pressed  by  West’s  hydraulic  press, 
was  shown  compressed  to  the  density  of  timber, 
and  hard  enough  to  hold  a nail  driven  through 
the  hoop-iron  lashing  into  the  cotton  as  firmly  as 
it  could  be  held  by  a deal  plank.  Every  separate 
cotton  plantation  might  not  have  its  own  press, 
or  full  work  for  one,  but  packing  stations  would 
surely  be  practicable,  and  narrow-gauge  branch 
railways  that  would  give  a reasonable  prospect 
of  a return  upon  the  capital  expended  upon  them, 
would  be  an  immense  improvement  upon  the 
bullock  drays  by  which  the  cotton  is  now  dragged 
tediously  to  the  stations  on  the  trunk  lines.  If 
a given  weight  of  cotton  as  packed  cannot  be 
carried  upon  one  wagon  on  the  narrow  gauge,  it 
may  be  carried  on  two.  The  narrow,  as  com- 
pared with  the  broad  gauge,  effects  a large  saving 
in  the  road-bed,  in  cuttings,  tunnels,  and  em- 
bankments, in  rolling  stock,  in  dead  weight,  in 
working  expenses,  and  in  other  respects.  In 
many  localities  at  home,  abroad,  and  in  the 
colonies,  where  railways  are  greatly  needed,  com- 
paratively inexpensive  narrow-gauge  lines  furnish 
the  only  possible  or  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
important  problem  of  “railway  or  no  railway.” 

In  New  Zealand,  free  from  the  embarrassing 
element  of  physical  junctions,  and  where  the 
principal  commodities  carried  will  be  mineral 
and  agricultural  produce,  including  wool,  the 
3 ft.  6 in.  gauge  may  be  confidently  expected  to 
answer  satisfactorily  all  requirements. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ALLOM,  ARCHITECT. 

On  Monday,  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Allom, 
architect  and  artist,  died,  at  his  residence, 
Barnes,  Surrey,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  after 
several  weeks  of  severe  suffering,  which  he 
endured  with  an  exemplary  patience.  Mr. 
Allom  was  born  in  London,  March  13th,  1804. 
Showing  early  Bigns  of  artistic  talent,  he  was 
articled  to  the  late  Francis  Goodwin,  architect, 
in  whose  office  he  spent  nearly  eight  years, 
engaged  upon  many  important  public  and  pri- 
vate architectural  works.  Proposing  to  travel 
to  improve  his  knowledge  and  taste,  his  artistic 
powers  soon  led  to  offers  from  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Son,  & Co.,  Messrs.  Virtue  & Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Heath  & Co.,  the  well-known  publishers,  which 
were  accepted,  and  resulted  in  beautiful  illus- 
trated works  from  Mr.  Allom’s  pencil,  being 
published  in  periodicals,  extending  over  a course 
of  twenty  years.  These  were  eagerly  sought 
after,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  many  Con- 
tinental cities. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  works  in  ques- 
tion : — “ Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ;” 
“ Devonshire  and  Cornwall “ Yorkshire,  Derby- 
shire, and  the  Midland  Counties  j”  “ Surrey ; ” 
“Scotland;”  “Belgium;”  “France;”  “Constan- 
tinople;”  “Asia  Minor,”  including  the  “Seven 
Churches  of  Asia;”  and  “China.” 

Mr.  Allom  (who  was  at  an  early  age  a student 
of  the  Royal  Academy)  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  other  exhibitions  for  many  years, 
where  his  charming  pencil  usually  gained  a place 
of  honour.  He  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
assist  his  professional  brethren,  and  there  are 
few  artists  who  forget  the  vigour  and  beauty  of 
the  drawings,  made  for  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  presented 


by  him  to  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas.  We  may 
also  recall  the  designs  made  for  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Thames  in  1846,  which  had  great 
merits. 

Mr.  Allom  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  of  late 
years  devoted  his  attention  to  his  original  pro- 
fession (that  of  an  architect),  but  continued  to 
produce  from  time  to  time  many  beautiful  pictures 
in  water  and  oil  colours. 

Among  his  chief  works  as  an  architect  are  the 
following  : — During  his  partnership  with  Mr. 
Lock  wood  were  executed — the  Kirkdale  Industrial 
Schools,  for  1,200  inmates ; the  Liverpool  Work- 
house;  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Hull;  the  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Hull,  &c.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Allom  designed  and  carried  out  the  following 
works  : — Kensington  and  Colne  Union  Work- 
houses ; Christ  Church,  Highbury  (now  being 
enlarged  in  accordance  with  the  original  de- 
signs) ; the  London  and  Lancashire  Insurance 
Office,  at  the  corner  of  Leadenhall-street  and 
Bishopsgate-street ; the  Cambridge  Asylum  for 
Soldiers’  Widows ; the  Harwich  Hotel ; Hanwell 
Cemetery  ; the  Islington  Vestry  - hall ; the 
covering  the  Kensington  Park  Estate  with  man- 
sions, for  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Blake,  at  a cost  of 
nearly  200,0001. ; besides  numerous  other  build- 
ings for  private  individuals.  Several  of  the 
above  works  were  obtained  in  public  competition, 
in  which  Mr.  Allom  was  successful  ; but  he 
was,  however,  doomed  to  a great  disappointment 
in  the  year  1856,  when,  in  |the  competition  for 
the  Free  Public  Library  at  Liverpool,  his  designs 
having  been  awarded  the  first  premium,  were 
handed  over  to  the  town  surveyor.  In  the 
Manchester  Assize  Courts,  Mr.  Allom’s  designs, 
although  awarded  the  second  prize  only,  were, 
as  his  friends  state,  so  far  as  the  plan  is  con- 
cerned, carried  out. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  number  of 
artists,  architects,  and  men  of  letters,  friends 
and  fellow -workers  with  the  late  Mr.  Allom,  who 
have  passed  away,  most  of  them  within  the  last 
ten  years.  David  Roberts  and  Turner,  two  of 
England’s  greatest  painters ; Orrin  Smith, 
Leech,  Kenny  Meadows,  Samuel  Lover,  Mark 
Lemon,  Charles  Barry,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Stirling 
Coyne,  Professor  Cockerell ; — these  and  many 
others  were  his  early  companions  and  valued 
friends. 

A widow,  a married  daughter,  and  two  sons, 
— one  following  ably  the  profession  of  his  father 
in  London, — are  left  to  mourn  their  loss. 

There  remains  with  the  family  a collection  of 
many  hundred  original  drawings  and  sketches  of 
interesting  places  visited  by  Mr.  Allom  in  his 
travels  through  Europe  and  the  East.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  his  “ Seven  Churches  of  Asia,” 
works  in  oil,  painted  for  Mr.  George  Virtue, 
were  engraved  in  the  Art  Journal.  These  are 
now  being  exhibited,  with  Mr.  Virtue’s  collection, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


FROM  FLORENCE. 

The  floods  and  inundations  in  the  north  of 
Italy  have  been  dreadful.  The  canal  made  here 
in  1868,  parallel  to  the  Arno,  has  since  saved 
Florence  from  its  ravages,  but  great  fears  were 
entertained  on  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morn- 
ing that  the  river  would  break  all  the  barriers, 
and  guards  with  torches  were  parading  the  quays 
the  whole  night  to  watch  for  any  breach.  The 
waters  rose  5 ft. ! Such  torrents  of  rain,  such 
sudden  inundation,  had  not  been  known  since 
1844.  The  damage  around  Florence  has  been 
very  great  and  very  distressing.  Houses  were 
washed  down.  At  Ligna,  the  water  reached  to 
the  first  floor  cf  the  houses.  The  railroad  from 
Pistoia  to  Lesto  was  utterly  disabled  for  two 
days. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  damage  done  at 
Pisa  by  the  inundations  of  last  year  and  in  1869, 
the  prevention  had  only  this  year  been  taken  ; 
but  after  an  expenditure  of  five  millions  of  francs 
the  engineering  has  proved  to  have  been  this 
week  of  no  avail,  or  rather  has  been  so  badly 
executed  that  50  metres  of  the  work  have  been 
carried  away,  and  the  Arno  there  is  having  its  own 
way  as  of  old.  The  inhabitants,  more  alarmed 
than  before,  have  shut  up  their  shops  all  the 
length  of  the  quays.  The  people,  terrified,  are 
rushing  from  their  homes,  and  strangers  escaping 
as  fast  as  can  be,  after  settling  down  for  the 
winter. 

I can  never  forget  the  rain  of  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  14th.  The  heavens,  indeed,  seemed 
to  have  opened,  and  no  hope  of  their  shutting 
seemed  to  present  itself.  The  thunder  and  light- 


ning were  most  awful.  The  frightful  devasta- 
tions and,  unfortunately,  loss  of  life — either  by 
the  floods  or  the  falling  of  houses — are  not  yet 
known.  Florence  is  looking  forward  to  a very 
abundant  influx  of  foreigners.  It  can  no  longer  1 
be  recommended  as  an  economical  residence,  so  1 
exorbitantly  is  everything  increasing  in  price.  I 
Meat,  on  account  of  the  immense  exportation  of  fl 
cattle  to  France,  is  dearer  than  in  England.  Its 
attractions,  however,  are  increasing ; it  promises  1 
more  advantages  than  ever  for  education  and 
improvement. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  that  the  first  archi-  J 
tectural  society  in  Italy  was  established  this  year. 
Its  first  meetings  were  in  Milan;  but  Peruzzi,® 
the  Sindaco  of  Florence,  has  induced  the  society -J 
to  make  the  ex-capital  the  seat  of  its  operations,  1 
meetings,  &c.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that  a country! 
possessing  so  many  architectural  riches  should  ' 
have  never,  until  this  year,  established  a society  ] 
for  the  study  and  consideration  of  the  kindred  . 
art  to  painting  and  sculpture,  of  which  it  can 
boast  that  it  possesses  the  most  peifect  speci-  [ 
mens.  Italy  is  progressing  on  all  sides,  thanks  ' 
to  the  peace  it  is  now  enjoying.  F.  C.  1 


THE  "BULLETIN  MONUMENTAL”  AND ’'I 
M.  DE  CAUMONT. 

With  a recently  published  number,  the  last 
of  the  thirty-eighth  volume,  the  Bulletvnk 
Monumental  is  announced  as  discontinuedj 
When,  thirty-eight  years  ago,  M.  de  Caumont  j 
commenced  this  review,  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
published  in  France.  The  Revue  ArchdoVM 
gique  of  M.  Didron  commenced  in  1844,  ten 
years  'after  the  Bulletin  Monumental.  The 
Revue  de  l ’Art  Chretien,  at  Amiens,  and  the 
Revue  Archdologique,  of  Paris,  are  of  a yet  less 
early  origin. 

The  “ Socidtd  Franraise  d'  Arclidologie ,”  esta- 
blished also  by  M.  de  Caumont,  had  also  preceded 
the  Comitds  Archdologiques,  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  It  may  date  its  foundation  so 
far  back  as  1831,  and  it  was  formally  inaugurated 
in  July,  1834.  From  that  year  it  has  never 
ceased  to  hold  Congresses  in  all  the  chief  cities 
and  towns  of  France  ; and  these  meetings  have 
widely  advanced  the  science  of  archreology.  As 
director,  M.  de  Caumont,  by  his  earnestness, 
his  perseverance,  and  capacity  for  organisation,^ 
with  intelligence  and  liberality  superadded,  has 
succeeded  triumphantly  in  disseminating  a vast 
amount  of  archeological  knowledge,  as  the 
Mdmovres  of  the  society  testify;  but  they 
cannot  be  spoken  of  independently  of  his  other- 
works,  among  which  stands  pre-eminently  the 
Cours  d’Antiquitds,  of  which  no  less  than  20,000 
copies  have  been  sold.  The  Bulletin  MonumevM 
tal  is,  however,  the  work  which  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  giving  the  most  extended  im. 
pulse  to  archmology  as  a science  throughout 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  England  : it  is, 
indeed,  indispensable,  to  every  true  antiquary,  j 

Of  course  a life  so  spent  demands  an  enori 
mous  amount  of  physical  as  well  as  intellectual 
powers ; and  thus,  through  this  long  series  of 
years,  we  find  M.  de  Caumont  ever  active  in  the 
field  as  well  as  in  the  closet,  directing  and 
encouraging  researches  with  zeal  and  good 
nature ; while,  at  the  same  time,  his  private 
purse  has  ever  revealed  that  he  has  not  only  had 
the  means  but  also  the  heart  to  give  freely* 
Indeed,  everything  connected  with  M.  de  Cau-; 
mont  is  replete  with  liberality  and  unselfishness* 
and  he  stands  a bright  example  to  societies  as 
well  as  to  individuals,  who  would  be  archteolojj 
gists  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name. 

C.  Roach  Smith,  fl 


THE  EXTENSIVE  NEW  DRAPERY  BUILD- 
INGS IN  HOLBORN. 

The  palatial  block  of  new  stone  bxxildings,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Viaduct,  which  have  for 
some  time  been  in  course  of  erection  for  Messrs. 
Meeking  & Co.,  are  now  fast  advancing  towards 
completion,  so  far  as  regard  the  central  portion, 
and  the  east  end,  the  boundary  of  which  will 
form  a part  of  Holbom  Circus.  When  the  eastern 
portion  now  in  progress  is  completed,  the  west 
side,  uniform  with  it,  and  extending  to  Fetter- 
lane,  will  be  proceeded  with,  and  on  the  entire 
block  being  finished  from  Fetter-lane  to  Holbom- 
circus,  the  Holbom  elevation  will  be  no  less  than 
200  ft.  in  length,  the  height  of  the  central  por- 
tion,  exclusive  of  the  cornice  and  balustrade, 
being  60  ft.,  and  that  of  the  east  and  west  por- 
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;ltionB,  50  ft.  The  building  throughout  contains 
i very  lofty  ground-floor,  with  plate-glass  win- 
lows,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  Holborn, 
IFetter-lane,  and  Holborn-circus  frontages,  as 
Well  as  the  frontage  southwards  in  continuation 
from  the  circus.  The  central  portion  of  the 
(building  contains  five  stories  above  the  ground- 
]Boor,  the  fifth  story  having  eleven  circular- 
(aeaded  clustered  windows,  with  ornamental 
dormers  between  the  balustrades.  The  east  and 
(west  sides  of  the  central  portion  of  the  elevation 
contain  four  stories,  surmounted  by  a cornice 
and  balustrades  uniform  with  the  central  por- 
pion  of  the  block.  The  first  and  third  floors 
along  the  entire  elevation  have  pediment-headed 
Windows,  and  the  magnitude  and  capacity  of 
the  building  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  stated 
(that  the  number  of  windows  in  the  Holborn 
blevation  alone,  exclusive  of  the  ground-floor,  is 
jL12.  Whether  as  regards  their  colossal  extent 
>r  general  appearance,  these  buildings  form  one 
>f  the  most  prominent  architectural  features  in 
Eolborn,  and  are  perhaps  unequalled  by  any 
pther  drapery  establishment  in  the  metropolis, 
[indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Compton  House, 
jn  Liverpool,  which  is  a distinct  square  block, 
laving  four  elevations,  immediately  surrounded 
>y  an  equal  number  of  thoroughfares,  it  is 
jtated  that  the  new  buildings  in  Holborn  surpass 
liny  similar  place  of  business  in  the  country. 


ASTLEY’S  AMPHITHEATRE. 

The  well-known  establishment  in  the  West- 
ninster  Bridge  - road,  which  within  a few 
rears  has  undergone  several  alterations,  has 
Within  the  last  week  again  been  placed  in  the 
aands  of  the  builder,  with  the  view  of  the 
interior  being  entirely  reconstructed.  Messrs. 
Sanger,  who  last  Christmas  had  their  equestrian 
company  there,  have  just  purchased  from  Mrs. 
latty  the  lease  of  “ Astley’s,”  thirty  years  of 
phich  are  yet  unexpired.  The  new  lessees  have 
'etermined  to  reconstract  the  interior  upon  an 
ntirely  different  principle ; and  with  the  view  of 
larrying  out  this  object  workmen  have  been 
ngaged  in  gutting  the  building  during  the  last 
ew  days,  and  nothing  whatever  now  remains 
eyond  the  main  walls.  We  understand  that 
he  interior  is  to  be  so  reconstructed  as 
jo  serve  both  aB  an  equestrian  establishment 
|.nd  a theatre  proper,  with  an  entirely  new 
tage  and  machinery,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
ramatic  performances  as  well  as  those  of  the 
ing ; and  the  auditorium  is  to  be  so  arranged 
hat  the  full  extent  of  the  ring,  and  the  eques- 
rian  performances  in  it,  will  be  seen  from  every 
•art  of  the  house  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
tage.  The  designs  for  the  new  interior  have 
jieen  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson,  architect, 
?ho  has  recently  reconstructed  some  other 
aetropolitan  theatres,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
Inowden.  The  works  will  give  employment  to 
lome  hundreds  of  carpenters,  plasterers,  painters, 
,nd  decorators,  and  as  Mr.  Snowden  is  said  to  be 
mder  very  heavy  sureties  to  have  the  building 
eady  for  opening  on  “ Boxing-day,”  relays  of 
lands  are  to  be  employed  on  the  works  both  day 
'.nd  night.  The  cost  will  be  about  5,000i. 


THE  COST  AND  SEQUEL  OF  STRIKES. 

The  principal  building  trades  who  took  a pro- 
ninent  part  in  the  recent  and  former  sti-ikes  and 
ock-outs  have  been  furnishing  their  members 
rnd  the  public  for  some  weeks  back  with  their 
lalance-sheets.  Each  has  preceded  the  financial 
tatements  by  an  explanatory  preface  on  the 
nurse  of  the  respective  struggles,  the  masons 
eading  off  first,  in  consequence  of  their  earlier 
ettlement  with  their  employers.  The  carpenters 
.nd  joiners,  more  ambitious  than  the  others, 
save  accompanied  their  balance-sheet  with  an 
ntroductory  preface,  containing  a brief  history, 
>r  rather  outline,  of  former  strikes  and  lock- 
>uts  during  the  last  forty  years.  This  last 
.ccount  published  by  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
3 noteworthy,  for  more  than  one  reason.  As  an 
ixpression  of  operative  opinion,  it  proves  that 
workmen  in  the  building  line  have  learned  much, 
•ut  forgotten  little.  At  last  they  have  candidly 
.cknowledged  the  evil  of  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
nd  desire  that  they  may  soon  be  superseded ; yet 
hey  proclaim  their  determination  to  still  resort 

0 the  former  on  an  opportune  occasion,  for  the 
ull  terms  of  their  late  memorial, — “ nine  hours 
ind  9d.  for  fifty-one  hours  per  week  all  the  year 
iound.” 

1 After  an  agitation,  extending]  over  eight 


months,  and  an  exhaustive  financial  struggle  of 
upwards  of  four,  counting  the  subsequent  partial 
strikes  against  particular  firms,  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  wind  up  their  warfare  at  a cost  of 
7,25lZ.  13s.  lid.  There  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  cost  even  exceeded  the  above 
by  a pretty  large  sum,  in  disbursements  for 
“ dispute  pay  ” to  members  of  the  General 
Union  and  the  Amalgamated  Societies  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  those  outside  the 
trade,  as  well  as  within,  to  scan  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  sources  of  income  in  support 
of  the  recent  strike.  Under  the  list  of  “sub- 
scriptions” from  workmen  in  firms,  there  were 
realised  3427.  5s.  6£d- ; local  Joiners’  Societies, 
2807.  13s. ; the  London  branches  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
contributed  9147.  6s.  9d.,  and  the  Amalgamated 
country  branches,  1081.  7s.  2d.  The  eight  lodges 
of  the  General  Union  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
in  London  gave  88Z.  2s.  8d.,  and  the  various 
General  Union  provincial  branches,  1101.  5s. 
5 id.  The  Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
Scotland  sent  187.  9s.  6d.  The  Ship  Joiners 
altogether  gave  1207.  12s.  lid.  The  Cabinet- 
makers, 1707.  2s.  8d. ; Plano  and  Tool  makers, 
157.  19s.  6d. ; Pianoforte  makers,  87.  Is.  6d. ; 
Tailors,  817.  Is. ; Bookbinders,  Printers,  Com- 
positors, &c.,  477.  5s.  8d. ; Goldsmiths  and 
Jewellers,  97.  Os.  7d.  ; Bricklayers,  67.  4s.  7d.  ; 
Engineers  and  Metalworkers,  377.  2s.  lid.  j 
Painters,  77.  8s.  3d. ; Plasterers,  17. 18s.;  Masons, 
267.  7s.  4d.  ; Patternmakers’  Society,  87.  2s.  ; 
Zinc  Workers’  Society,  57.  ; Rope  Makers’ 
Society,  11s.  ; Basketmakers’  Society,  57.  ; 
Gilders’  Society,  37.;  Polishers  (Carter’s),  11s. 

From  public  and  coffee  houses  there  was  an  in- 
come derived  of  937.  14s.  This  account  is  ex- 
plained perhaps  from  the  fact,  that  there  are 
either  societies  or  meetings  held  in  all  of  these 
places,  or  they  are  otherwise  “ houses  of  call  ” 
for  the  members  of  the  trade.  Country  friends, 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  contributed 
6697.  11s.  8d. ; and  “Friends  of  the  Movement,” 
5407.  18s.  7d. ; levies  at  several  local  districts, 
4527.  19s.  10id. 

Between  the  3rd  of  February  and  the  19th  of 
October  the  total  of  the  above  sums,  with  the 
exception  of  a balance  of  17.  9s.  2£d.  was  ex- 
pended in  “strike  pay”  dividends  to  men  locked 
out,  and  in  the  collection  and  administration  of 
the  funds,  including  stationery,  printing,  post- 
age, committee,  and  officers’  expenses, “pickets,” 
&c.  A few  of  the  principal  disbursements  may  be 
stated.  The  two  firms — Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw’s 
and  Brass’s — cost  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
alone,  for  fourteen  weeks’  payment  to  293  men 
withdrawn  on  the  1st  of  June,  upwards  of  1,8007. 
Add  to  this  the  dividends  paid  in  ten  districts 
to  men  locked  out  during  eleven  weeks,  with  the 
sum  of  1177.  12s.  4d.  in  support  of  the  partial 
strikes  at  Messrs.  Corbett  & McClymont’s, 
Adamson’s,  Morant  & Boyd’s,  and  “ half-wages  ” 
(257.  15s.  4d.)  paid  to  men  for  refusing  to  work 
overtime,  and  we  have  an  'outlay,  according  to 
the  carpenters’  and  joiners’  own  statement,  of 
6,3757.  7s.  2d. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  struggle  there 
sat  as  many  as  from  twelve  to  fifteen  committee- 
men, who  received  2s.  per  night  for  their  labours ; 
but  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  the 
committee-men  sat  during  the  day  as  well  as 
in  the  evening.  Here  is  one  item.  From  June 
24th  to  July  24th,  there  were  twelve  committee- 
men, the  majority  of  whom  sat  during  the  day, 
for  which  they  received  their  6s.  8d.,  and  2s.  for 
their  evening  sitting. 

Some  sat  upwards  of  twenty-six  days  during 
the  month,  with  night  and  day  pay,  also  travel- 
ling expenses,  averaging  from  5s.  to  8s.  per  day. 
One  month  of  this  form  of  administration  cost 
the  carpenters’  and  joiners’  funds,  according  to 
their  own  entries,  567.  12s.  lid. 

Clubbing  the  general  committees,  the 
district  committees,  the  chairman,  secretary, 
treasurer,  two  auditors,  and  adding  the  expenses 
allowed  for  deputations,  district  meetings,  and 
some  other  matters  appertaining,  there  were 
nearly  6007.  expended.  The  printing,  postage, 
telegrams,  stationery,  newspapers,  and  small 
sundries  in  connexion,  approach  to  nearly  1607. 
The  cost  of  the  strike  stands  thus  : — Total 
receipts,  7,2537.  3s.  l^d.  ; total  expenditure, 
7,2517.  13s.  lid. ; balance,  17.  13s.  2id.  As  the 
cost  of  printing  the  present  balance-sheet  is  not 
included  in  the  above  expenditure,  it  will  necessi- 
tate the  sale  of  nearly  2,000  copies  at  3d.  per  copy 
to  relieve  the  trade  from  an  actual  liability.  This 
would  be  a small  item  indeed  if  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  could  point  to  material  advantages 


gained  by  their  late  struggle.  The  working 
hours  are  now  52%,  and  the  wages  they  receive 
less.  The  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  is, 
doubtless,  or  ought  to  be,  an  advantage,  but  one 
of  the  objects  sought  is  still  unattained.  Surplus 
labour  will  still  exist  in  the  market,  and  were 
even  the  nine  hours,  yea  even  the  eight  hours 
obtained,  the  absorption  of  the  surplus  labour  in 
the  London  building  trade  would  scarcely  be 
appreciable.  The  increase  of  wages  and  the 
diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour  cannot,  under 
the  present  condition  of  society  and  trade,  take 
place  at  the  same  time  save  to  a very  small 
extent.  It  is  perfectly  visionary  to  suppose  that, 
if  strikes  were  determined  upon  every  other  or 
alternate  year  the  principle  that  admits  of 
wages  being  increased  admits  also  of  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labour.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction  depends  on  the  rate  of  remunera- 
tion ; and  in  the  cost  of  materials  used,  as  well 
as  in  the  workmanship,  there  is  an  amount 
of  labour  embraced.  There  is  scarcely  aught 
the  building  operative  uses  in  house-construction 
or  in  the  practice  of  his  art  but  has  passed 
through  several  hands  previously  to  reaching  his 
own.  The  stone  from  the  quarry,  the  lime  from 
the  kiln,  the  brick  from  the  earth,  the  timber 
from  the  forest,  ore,  colour,  and  pigment,  all  have 
to  be  tom  from  the  soil,  and  pass  through  various 
manipulations  ere  they  are  finally  utilised.  Sup- 
posing for  a moment  these  materials,  in  their 
various  forms  of  production,  were  subjected  to  a 
like  tax  upon  the  labour  that  supplies  them  as 
that  which  utilises  them  in  a building,  what 
would  bo  the  result  ? All  workmen  are  at 
liberty  to  strike  at  one  time,  and,  whether 
striking  or  not,  each  is  equally  free  to  demand 
an  increase  of  wages.  Were  this  concurrence  of 
events  to  take  place,  the  building  operatives,  not 
being  the  first  producers,  would  fare  badly 
indeed.  Too  many  houses  may  be  built  for  the 
population,  and  of  these  there  may  be  a great 
number  unsuited  for  the  incomes  of  their 
would-be  tenants.  As  there  cannot  be  a uni- 
formity in  the  rent  of  all  classes  of  houses  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  there  can  be  a continued 
uniformity  in  the  time  and  wages  of  all  classes 
of  workmen.  No  person  will  pay  507.  rental  for 
a cottage  worth  only  257.,  nor  will  he  pay  1507. 
for  a dwelling  worth  at  the  outside  907.  The 
position  of  a house  of  course  often  enhances  the 
value  of  a building;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
property  will  be  found  depreciating  in  one 
locality,  while  it  is  rising  in  another.  So  with 
trade  : a scarcity  of  labour  in  any  particular 
place  will  have  the  effect  of  either  absorbing  the 
surplus  hands  elsewhere  or  of  adding  to  the  rate 
of  pay.  Wages  have  for  years  gradually  in- 
creased in  the  building  line,  while  they  have 
decreased  in  other  branches  of  trade ; but  this  is 
no  criterion  that  the  increase  will  continue.  The 
workmen  in  the  building  line  in  London  always 
exceed  the  demand. 

In  the  late  struggle  the  non-society  men  were 
the  weak  point.  The  carpenters  and  joiners 
had  to  support  several  hundreds  of  them  during 
the  lock-out,  and  this  constant  drain  upon  their 
resources  told  in  the  end,  and  hastened  their 
agreement.  Non-society  carpenters  and  joiners 
who  are  competent  workmen,  and  thousands 
of  them  are,  receive  equal  wages  to  society 
hands ; but  outside  the  society  there  are  numerous 
hands  who  are  only  receiving  still  from  6d.  to 
7Jd.  per  hour  for  their  labour;  and  there  is  a 
large  class  of  young  men  called  “improvers,” 
who  receive  less.  The  absorption  of  all  the 
competent  non-society  hands  into  the  Union 
would  undoubtedly  strengthen  the  societies,  and 
l’ender  strikes  more  prevalent;  but  it  would 
eventually  fail  in  the  object  sought, — the  con- 
stant increase  of  wages.  There  is  no  way  of 
estimating  the  number  of  incompetent  workmen. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  numbers,  within  the 
union  as  well  as  without  it.  The  fact  of  their 
joining  the  society  does  not  insure  them  con- 
tinuous employment,  though  it  has  the  effect  of 
having  them  looked  on  with  more  favour  by  their 
fellow  workmen. 

The  carpenters  and  joiners  say,  in  winding  up 
their  late  struggle  : “ The  late  agreement  con- 
cluded between  the  carpenters  and  joiners  and 
the  master  builders  can  only  be  accepted  as  a 
temporary  arrangement,  instead  of  a permanent 
settlement,  or  a compact  binding  for  any  length 
of  time;”  and  they  give  their  employers  to 
understand  that  the  struggle  will  be  renewed  for 
the  full  terms  of  their  demand.  The  injury 
that  will  be  done  by  this  threat,  through  the 
doubts  and  fears  thus  raised  with  reference  to 
future  building  arrangements,  will  be  enormous, 
and  will  be  felt  by  themselves  as  well  as  others. 
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The  wisest  words  they  have  given  utterance 
to  are  the  following,  which,  we  trust,  they  may 
every  day  more  and  more  realise  the  truth  of  : 

,c  The  carpenters  and  joiners  believe  that  strikes 
and  lock-outs  are  evils,  and,  after  all,  but  clumsy 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence  ; and  they  trust 
that  the  day  may  soon  arrive  when  they  will  no 
longer  be  necessary,  and  that  Courts  of  Con- 
ciliation may  supersede  them.  Technical  know- 
ledge and  skill  will  at  no  distant  period  assert 
their  legitimate  sway,  and  with  that  knowledge 
will  grow  the  power  that  will  enable  the  work- 
man to  ennoble  himself  and  elevate  his  trade  to 
its  proper  position.” 

Had  the  “ clumsy  weapons  of  offence  and 
defence  ” been  flung  aside,  and  conciliation  and 
arbitration  been  resorted  to  last  May*;;  had  the 
compromise  we  early  proposed  been  accepted  ; 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  might  have  saved  the 
members  of  their  trade  and  others  nearly  8,000?., 
much  privation  and  suffering,  and  a good 
deal  of  business  for  this  city.  Masons,  brick- 
layers, plasterers,  painters,  smiths,  and  labourers, 
have  probably,  in  one  form  or  another,  collected 
and  expended  nearly  3,000?.  during  the  late 
strike  and  lock-out.  The  income  of  the  great 
strike  and  lock-out  of  1859-60,  in  which  all  the 
building’trades  were  affected,  was  23,065 Z. 6s.  6d., 
and  the  total  expenditure  22,7471.  2s.  lid.  There 
was  a balance  of  318?.  3s.  8d.  The  partial 
strikes  and  lock-outs  in  1861-2,  in  opposition  to 
the  “ hour  system  ” and  in  support  of  the  masons, 
cost  the  carpenters  and  joiners  nearly  1.000Z. 
About  the  same  period  the  “hour  strike”  cosi 
the  masons’  body,  according  to  their  recent 
balance-sheet,  upwards  of  6,000?.  The  masters, 
in  their  turn,  have  lost  thousands. 

The  financial  loss  is  small,  after  all,  when  com- 
pared with  the  magnitude  of  the  aggregate  evil 
that  strikes  have  always  produced,  and  will  always 
produce,  when  resorted  to  by  workmen  under  a 
mistaken  notion  of  their  utility.  It  is  not  because 
strikes  are  lawful,  and  in  some  cases  even  un- 
avoidable, that  they  are  the  less  pernicious ; and 
the  resort  to  them  cannot  be  justified  except 
under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances  and 
necessity — when  all  other  obvious  and  honour- 
able modes  of  adjustment  have  been  exhausted. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — Mr.  C.  Reed  brought  up  reports  of 
the  Works  Committee.  The  committee  had 
received  the  following  tenders  from  builders  for 
the  school  for  1,0 10  children  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  in  St.  Paul’s-road,  Bow  Common : — 


Longraire  & Burge 

£9,999 

Nixon  & Son 

9,977 

\V.  Brass  

9,940 

\V.  Webster  

9,925 

W.  liiegs  

9,876 

G.  8.  Pritchard 

9,777 

Perry  & Co 

9,458 

Cooke  .i  (ireeu 

9,402 

B.  E.  Nightingale  

8,999 

On  receiving  these  tenders,  the  committee  felt  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  school,  and 
the  architect  was  instructed  to  revise  his  plans  ac- 
cordingly. The  reduction  thus  effected  amounted 
to  1,029?. 16s.  9d.,  and  the  committee  now  recom- 
mended that  Mr.  Nightingale’s  reduced  tender, 
amounting  to  7,969 i.  3s.  9d.,  be  accepted.  The 
committee  thought  it  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  to  obtain  a general  tender  for  the 
supply  of  wire-guards  for  windows  ; they  accord- 
ingly recommended  that  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Thomas  & Co.,  of  Edgware-road,  for  strong 
wire-guards,  in  all  cases  where  necessary,  at  the 
sum  of  7d.  per  square  foot  (exclusive  of  fixing), 
be  accepted,  and  that  in  each  case  the  architect 
be  instructed  to  include  provision  for  the  same 
in  his  specification,  the  amount  being  deducted 
at  prime  cost,  and  paid  direct  by  the  Board. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  tender  of  Mr.  W.  Wright,  of 
Westminster,  for  the  general  supply  of  tar 
paving,  at  2s.  3d.  per  yard  superficial  (exclusive 
of  preparing  ground),  be  accepted,  and  that  in 
each  case  the  architect  be  instructed  to  include 
provision  for  the  same  in  his  specification,  the 
amount  being  deducted  at  prime  cost,  and  paid 
direct  by  the  Board.  The  committee’s  reports 
were  received  by  the  Board. 

Norwich. — The  Board  have  resolved, — “That 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Downing  & W egg,  for  the 
erection  of  the  Heigham-street  School,  at  the 
sum  of  4,163Z.  17s.,  subject  to  a deduction  of 
293?.  10s.,  according  to  the  amended  specifica- 
tions, be  accepted.”  Canon  Howell  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Board  who  voted  against  the 
motion.  It  was  also  resolved, — “ That  the  clerk 


be  instructed  to  apply  in  the  name  of  the  Board 
to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  for  a 
loan  of  4,842?.  4s.  4d.,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
Education  Department,  for  the  Heigham-street 
Schools,  and  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they 
will  grant  such  loan.”  It  was  also  agreed, — 
“That  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a 
clerk  of  the  works  for  the  Heigham-street 
School  be  left  to  the  Building  Committee,  with 
power  to  appoint  such  clerk.”  In  course  of  a 
discussion  as  to  the  estimates,  which  preceded 
these  resolutions,  and  in  which  Canon  Howell 
called  upon  Mr.  Browne,  the  Board’s  architect, 
for  explanations,  the  chairman  quoted  instances 
from  the  Builder,  showing  that  in  large  places, 
such  as  Bradford  and  Southampton,  discrepancies 
between  architects’  first  estimates  and  tho  ten- 
ders received,  had  been  common  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  labour  market  and  the 
increased  cost  of  materials.  In  justice  to  their 
architect,  Mr.  Browne,  he  desired  that  this 
statement  should  go  forth.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Hinds  Howell,  the  architect  said  that  he  supplied 
all  the  builders  who  contracted  with  the  quanti- 
ties. It  was  usual  to  supply  the  builders  with 
quantities  in  such  cases.  He  showed  this  from 
the  Birilder,  and  also  said  that  he  was  authorised 
by  the  committee  to  supply  them.  Mr.  Hinds 
Howell  said  it  was  a bad  plan  for  the  payer  to 
give  the  quantities.  Mr.  Browne  contended  that 
it  was  the  only  way  to  secure  a correct  estimate, 
and  stated  that  |the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects approved  of  its  being  done  in  the  provinces, 
though  not  in  London.  In  all  the  schools  Mr. 
Hinds  Howell  had  cited,  he  had  no  doubt  the 
architects  supplied  the  quantities.  Mr.  Pinder 
said  that  no  fault  could  be  found  with  Mr. 
Browne  for  giving  out  the  quantities,  as  it  was 
done  with  the  sanction  of  the  committee. 


PNEUMATIC  WELLS  ON  DONNET’S 
SYSTEM. 

The  Technologists  for  August  gives  the  annexed 
details  of  a method  adopted  by  a French  engi- 
neer, M.  Donnet,  of  Lyons,  for  increasing  the 
yield  of  water  in  ordinary  pump-wells. 

When  a pump,  no  matter  what  may  be  its 
principle,  is  employed  in  raising  water  from  a 
well,  the  quantity  of  water  so  raised  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  draught  of  the  well ; in  other 
words,  the  volume  of  water  thrown  out  by  the 
pump  in  a given  time  should  be  less,  or  at  any 
rate  not  greater,  than  the  volume  of  water  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  well.in  the  same  time.  Now, 
the  draught  of  the  well  is  determined  by  the 
depression,  i.e.,  by  the  difference  in  level,  at  the 
end  of  a stroke,  or  at  some  other  given  moment, 
between  the  water  within  the  well  and  the  source 
whence  the  water  is  supplied. 

To  increase  the  draught  of  the  well,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  volume  of  water  yielded  by  it 
within  a given  time,  we  must  increase  the 
depression  of  the  well,  by  deepening  it,  more  or 
less.  Where  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  Donnet’ s system,  of 
which  we  have  now  to  speak. 

' Donnet’s  wells  differ  from  those  in  ordinary 
use  in  that  the  water  within  them  is  shut  off 
from  all  contact  with  the  outer  air  : the  steining 
is  made  air-tight,  and  the  mouth  of  the  well  is 
hermetically  closed.  This  may  be  effected  in 
three  ways  : — 

1.  By  steining  with  headers  set  in  cement, 
with  a backing  of  puddle,  the  whole  inside  of  the 
shaft  being  faced  with  cement ; and  the  mouth 
of  the  well  being  closed  with  a metal  plate  luted 
down  on  the  steining,  so  as  to  be  air-tight. 

2.  By  forming  the  shaft  with  the  aid  of  a bell- 
shaped metal  case,  sunk  in  the  ground,  so  that 
the  mouth  of  the  bell  may  be  lower  than  the 
minimum  level  of  the  water  in  the  well.  The 
space  between  the  sides  of  the  excavation  and 
the  bell  should  be  filled  in  with  concrete.  The 
suction-pipe  of  the  pump  passes  through  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bell,  with  an  air-tight 
packing.  A small  pipe,  furnished  with  suitable 
valves,  connects  the  space  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  well  with  the  suction-pipe,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  air  given  off  from  the  water 
accumulating  within  the  bell. 

3.  When  the  piston  of  the  pump  is  cased,  the 
well  may  be  rendered  air-tight  without  removing 
the  machinery.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  chisel 
holes  in  the  steining,  a little  above  the  maximum 
level  of  the  water  in  the  well,  to  receive  the  ends 
of  wooden  or  metal  rods  forming  a grating,  upon 
which  is  laid  a flooring  of  planks  : the  whole  is 
then  cemented  over,  so  as  to  be  air-tight.  This 


method  is  cheapest,  and  may  readily  be  adopted 
in  country  places. 

As  already  stated,  the  inventor’s  object  has 
been  to  increase  the  supply  of  water  in  ordinary 
pump-wells  without  deepening  them,  and  thus 
incurring  increased  outlay  in  the  process  of 
construction  and  on  the  pumping-machinery, 
required;  and  this  object  is  said  to  have  been, 
fully  attained  by  the  removal  of  the  atmospherics 
pressure  from  the  surface  of  the  water  within 
the  wells.  For  example,  at  Lyons,  where  the 
wells  are  fed  by  water  filtering  through  a suc- 
cession of  sandy  and  gravelly  beds  from  the 
Sa6ne  and  Rhone,  it  has  been  found  that  to 
insure  a constant  supply  of  2,000  litres  of  water1 
per  minute  in  uncovered  wells  of  not  less  than. 
2-50  m.  diameter,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a de- 
pression of  3 m.  or  3'50  m.,  i.  e.  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  wells  must  be  kept  constantly 
10  ft.  to  12  ft.  below  tho  mean  level  of  the 
rivers,  to  give  the  requisite  head  of  water.  Now, 
if  we  remove  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  within  the  well,  it 
is  evident  that  the  draught  of  the  latter  will  be 
increased  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  without. 
As  a practical  illustration  of  the  increased  power 
thus  obtained,  it  is  stated  that  a well  at 
M.  Millaud’s  establishment  at  St._ Etienne,  sup- 
plied by  three  springs  of  water  rising  in  rock, 
while  in  an  uncovered  state  yielded,  on  an 
average,  65  litres  of  water  per  minute.  Three: 
years  ago  it  was  hermetically  closed,  on  M. 
Donnet’s  principle,  and  has  since  given  an  uninJ 
termittent  supply  of  400  litres  per  minute  fromj 
the  same  sources. 


HYDE  PARK  AND  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  ] 
BARRACKS. 

Improved  of  late  years  from  the  aspect  whi-g 
it  wore  in  memory  of  this  generation,  our  park, 
an  enclosure  of  360  acres,  in  the  richest  centre 
of  aristocratic  London,  has  become  an  indispen- 
sable resource  to  the  whole  population.  Nearly 
encircled  by  an  open  iron  railing,  planted 
around  by  the  Woods  and  Forests  officers,  adorned 
with  flower  borders  and  marginal  shade  walks, 
encircled  with  drives  and  rides,  it  becomes  every 
year  more  valuable  to  the  pent-in  denizens  of 
the  metropolis.  On  one  side  only  it  is  margined 
and  degraded  by  the  old  Cavalry  Barracks^ 
which  are  as  comfortless  to  the  troops  as  they; 
are  unsuited  to  the  age  we  live  in ; and  this- 
antiquated  pile,  extending  one  quarter  of  a mild' 
along  its  border,  not  only  despoils  the  unity  and 
beauty  of  the  enceinte,  but  degrades  and  deprej 
ciates  the  most  valuable  quarter  of  our  choices!} 
suburb  from  Albert  Gate  to  Rutland  Gate,  a. 
distance  of  about  half  a mile. 

Public  opinion,  expressed  through  the  press* 
and  frequent  remonstrances  by  the  Builder,  had 
induced  hopes  that  this  hideous  blane  on  London’s 
fairest  park  would  soon  be  removed.  It  had1 
been  surveyed,  and  found  inadequate  to  afford 
proper  accommodation  to  her  Majesty’s  Guards, 
save  only  the  officers’  quarters  and  mess-room^ 
which  opens  out  to  the  park  : suggestions  wore 
made,  and  hopes  induced  that  suitable  Cavalry 
Barracks  should  be  erected  at  Chelsea ; but  oil 
passingthe  sentinels  to-day,  we  observed  painters 
at  work,  giving  a white  coat  to  the  windows 
sashes,  back  and  front.  1 

This  seems  not  to  portend  an  early  evacuation 
but  rather  fixity  of  tenure.  Is  there  no  authoJ 
rity  to  weigh  expediency  in  such  a case  ? Have 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  or  the  Horse  Guards,  or| 
the  Board  of  Works,  any  authority  or  discretion 
in  such  a matter,  where  great  public,  interest# 
are  at  stake  ? 9 

The  barracks  were,  in  fact,  first  erected  ou 
public  park — the  people’s  property  ; they  occupy 
a length  of  450  yards;  they  advance  upon  the 
fair  mile  drive  30  feet,  and  they  curvet  outwards 
10  ft.  upon  the  most  important  of  our  metropo- 
litan  boulevards,  the  Kensington-road,  which  in 
this  open  and  elevated  position  ought  to  be  the 
choicest  site  for  aristocratic  mansions,  but 
which,  owing  to  the  profusion  of  night  houses  of 
entertainment  and  grog-shops,  has  long  been  de- 
graded and  depreciated. 

Surely  it  is  worth  a little  sacrifice  to  accom- 
plish a great  public  benefit, — to  give  integrity  to 
London’s  grandest  feature — Hyde  Park ; more 
especially  when  by  such  a change  the  condition 
of  the  soldier  and  of  the  citizen  would  be 
equally  improved. 

If  barracks  are  needed  in  this  quarter,  there 
is  a plot  of  waste  ground  between  the  entrance 
to  the  palace  and  Kensington  Garden-road, 
amply  sufficient,  too,  to  accommodatethe  who  e 
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igiment  of  Horse  Guards ; and  it  needs  but  a 
nail  comparative  outlay  for  the  completion,  in 
le  year,  of  a permanent  structure,  which  would 
e a solace  to  the  regiment,  and  a satisfaction  to 
11  residents  or  wayfarers. 

There  is  also  another  public  benefit  that  might 
b the  same  time  be  assured, — the  removal  of  the 
lisshapen  and  misplaced  guard-house,  and  other 
leasn  adjuncts  from  the  centre,  which  should  be 
le  most  sequestered  portion  of  Hyde  Park,  as 
[so  the  withdrawal  of  the  powder-magazine, 
hich  ought  to  be  removed  to  a safe  distance 
•om  the  most  important  ranges  of  aristocratic 
lansions. 

Lastly,  some  allusion  maybe  made  to  a fenced 
aclosure  of  about  10  acres,  in  the  central  wood- 
ind  dell,  where  a crowded  village  is  yearly  on 
le  increase, — a goodly-sized  country  manse, 
ith  meadow,  gardens,  stables,  and  numerous 
fices,  representing  a ranger’s  house,  where  no 
tnger  has  ever  resided;  at  least,  during  the 
arrent  century.  Four  other  buildings  have 
een  erected  on  the  outer  bounds,  all  tenanted. 

In  the  New  Forest,  or  at  Bpping  (even  reduced 
i extent  as  it  now  is),  there  may  be  some  duties 
>r  a woodreeve,  if  not  a ranger ; but  for  Hyde 
ark,  with  300  acres  of  parterre,  there  can  be  no 
ossible  occasion,  unless  to  qualify  him  for  a 
upend. 

As  to  the  receiving-house,  at  one  end,  and  the 
ew  police-station  at  the  other, — these  establish- 
lents  are  indispensable ; bat  to  keep  up  other 
jfuges  for  destitute  pensioners  seems  to  be  a 
asteful  intrusion  upon  the  most  valuable  of  our 
ublic  liberties.  This  dell  is  the  most  picturesque 
ortion  of  the  whole  expanse,  which,  in  the 
resent  swollen  state  of  our  city,  ought  to  be 
edicated  to  the  health  and  freedom  of  range  for 
ae  still-growing  population. 

Quondam. 


THE  SOUTHAMPTON  DOCK  COMPANY’S 
NEW  OFFICES. 

Large  and  extensive  new  office  buildings  have 
ist  been  completed  for  the  Southampton  Dock 
ompany.  In  the  erection  of  these  buildings 
le  company  have  looked  beyond  their  present  re- 
nirements,  and  taken  into  consideration  what  the 
ecessities  of  the  port  may  eventually  demand, 
icting  upon  this  view,  the  building  just  finished 
ot  only  provides  accommodation  for  the  com- 
any’s  existing  purposes,  but  it  has  been  de- 
igned to  meet  the  future,  and  an  anticipated 
icrease  in  the  business  of  the  port.  On  the 
round-floor  there  is  a large  public  office  for  the 
ransaction  of  the  general  business,  with  offices 
or  the  export  and  import  warehouse  keepers 
nd  other  officers  of  the  company.  Also  book 
nd  strong  rooms.  On  the  upper  floor  are  the 
foard  and  directors’  rooms,  and  the  offices  of 
be  superintendent  and  accountant.  The  build- 
ag,  which  is  of  stone,  was  designed  by  Mr.  A. 
j-ibbs,  the  dock  company’s  engineer,  and  has 
ieen  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
|ohn  Howell,  as  clerk  of  works,  over  the  com- 
lany’s  own  workmen. 

_____ 

[■HE  NEW  CHAPEL  AT  RUGBY  SCHOOL. 

| The  chapel  of  Rugby  School,  which  has  been 
lonsecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  com- 
petes the  list  of  new  buildings  which  have  been 
jrected  at  ltugby  during  the  last  thirteen  years. 
Che  chapel  has  been  nearly  rebuilt.  The  entire 
pngth  of  the  building  has  been  extended  Horn 
|2  ft.  to  133  ft.,  and  double  aisles  have  been 
ihrown  out  on  each  side.  The  tower  is  105  ft. 
igh  and  22  ft.  6 in.  square,  finished  by  an 
jctagonal  lantern,  with  a timber  spire.  An  organ- 
hamber  upon  the  north  side  of  the  tower  has 

feen  built  from  subscriptions  raised  as  a testi- 
lonial  to  Dr.  Temple  amongst  his  old  pupils, 
jin  entering  by  the  west  door,  we  still  see  facing 
(is  the  well-remembered  east  window  by  Albert 
purer,  of  the  Wise  Men’s  Offerings,  which 
tfr.  Butterfield  has  specially  adapted  his  new 
pork  to  receive.  The  four  remaining  win- 
lows,  two  on  each  side  of  this  in  the  apse,  are 
lied  with  stained  glass,  presented  by  his  friends 
b memory'of  Dr.  Cotton,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and 
prmcrly  assistant-master  in  the  school.  The 
arious  stained-glass  windows,  with  the  mural 
[nd,  other  monuments,  have  been  preserved  and 
noorporated  in  the  new  building.  The  decora- 
ion  of  the  east  end  in  panels  with  mosaic  on  a 
told  ground  has  been  by  private  subscription, 
peven  panels  have  already  been  filled  with  six 
igures  and  a centre  cross.  The  gymnasium, 
.00  ft.  by  45  ft.,  with  dressing-rooms,  &c.,  raised 


upon  a basement,  hereafter  to  be  used  as  work- 
shops, although  not  absolutely  completed,  has 
just  been  opened  to  the  school.  The  old  bath 
and  the  building  known  to  most  old  Rugbeians 
as  “Sam’s  Farm”  have  been  swept  away.  It 
is  on  the  site  of  the  latter  that  the  gymnasium 
stands.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete 
building  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  erected 
in  England.  This  with  the  pavilion,  the  racquet- 
court,  and  two  Eton  fives-courts,  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  new  Big-side,  which,  formerly  known 
as  the  head-master’s  field,  was  added  to  the 
school-close  by  the  then  head  master,  Dr.  Goul- 
burn.  The  levelling  of  this  field,  a great  and 
costly  work,  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Old 
Rugbeians. 


SLOANE-SQUARE  AND  THE  DISTRICT 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

About  a fortnight  ago  the  Chelsea  Vestry  re- 
solved to  take  proceedings  against  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  Company  for  the 
non-fulfilment  of  their  contract  in  reference  to 
restoring  the  houses  in  Sloane-square.  It  now 
appears,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  a pur- 
chase by  the  Earl  of  Cadogan  the  railway  com- 
pany are  powerless  in  the  matter.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  vestry  a letter  was  read  stating 
that  the  Earl  of  Cadogan  had  purchased  the 
surplus  land  from  the  railway  company,  and  that 
the  company,  though  legally  liable,  were  unable 
to  fulfil  the  contract  they  had  entered  into  with 
the  vestry.  But  it  was  stated  that  his  lordship' 
was  most  anxious  to  do  away,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the 
severed  and  broken-up  buildings  in  Sloane- 
square,  and  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  restore  the 
uniformity  of  the  street. 


THE  PROPOSED  FIRE-ENGINE  STATION 
IN  PIMLICO. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  St.  George’s  (Han- 
over-square)  Vestry,  the  question  of  erecting  a 
new  fire-engine  station  in  Pimlico  again  came  on 
for  discussion,  when  Mr.  Walker  moved  a reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  be  asked  to  place  a fire-engine  station 
in  Ebury-street,  Pimlico,  ground  having  been 
offered  as  a site  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  not  being  pro- 
tected from  fire.  He  stated  that  there  was  a 
distance  of  two  miles  between  the  fire-engine 
stations  in  the  district,  and  that  the  site  in 
Ebury-street  was  as  good  as  could  be  procured. 
After  some  discussion  on  the  subject,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  denied  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ebury-street  were  unfavourable  to  having 
a fire-engine  station  there,  the  motion  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 


THE  NORTH  CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
HOSPITAL. 

Miss  M.  E.  Tkafford  Southwell  has  given 
the  poor  of  Wisbech  and  its  neighbourhood  a 
cottage  hospital,  and  has  just  now  laid  the  chief 
stone.  On  the  suggestion  being  first  made, 
plans  for  the  building  were  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Adams  & Son,  and  after  some  alterations 
suggested  by  Miss  Southwell  had  been  made  in 
them,  she  approved  of  them,  and  the  work  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  her  own  builders,  Messrs. 
J.  & M.  Challans,  of  Grantham.  The  contract 
sum  is  3,264Z.,  and  the  entire  cost  will  be  borne 
by  Miss  Southwell,  who,  we  understand,  intends 
to  furnish  the  hospital  with  every  surgical  appli- 
ance. A piece  of  land  has  also  been  given  by 
Miss  Southwell,  which  will  be  made  into  a 
carriage  - drive,  from  Ruby  - street  to  the  hos- 
pital. But,  besides  the  gift  of  the  site,  and 
bearing  all  the  cost  of  erecting  the  building,  Miss 
Southwell  has  generously  endowed  it  with  3,000Z., 
to  provide  for  its  future  maintenance.  Further 
sums  have  been  given  by  others. 

The  building  will  be  Gothic  in  style,  and  there 
will  be  a tower  on  the  north  side,  50  ft.  in  height. 
It  will  be  built  of  white  brick,  with  red  banding, 
and  relieved  by  stone  ornamentation.  The 
height  of  the  main  building  will  be  36  ft.  The 
following  are  the  interior  arrangements.  There 
will  be  sixteen  beds  provided,  six  of  which  will 
be  fitted  up  in  each  of  the  large  wards,  which 
are  37  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  13  ft.  in  height,  1,500 
cubic  feet  of  air  being  allowed  to  each  patient, 
or  double  the  average  allowance  in  hospitals. 
There  will  also  be  two  occasional  wards,  15  ft.  2 in. 
square,  for  isolated  cases,  and  two  special  wards, 


in  which  persons  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their 
maintenance  will  be  nursed.  A commodious  con- 
valescent-room, 20  ft.  square,  was  one  of  the 
rooms  added  to  the  plans  by  Miss  Southwell’s 
desire.  On  the  ground-floor  are  the  nurses’, 
operating,  and  committee  rooms,  store  and  bath 
rooms,  dispensary,  kitchen (20  ft.  square),  pantry, 
and  the  customary  domestic  offices.  On  the 
basement  are  large  cellars,  which  will  be  fitted 
up  as  larders,  wine-cellars,  and  store-rooms. 
The  chamber  floor,  which  will  be  approached  by 
a stone  staircase,  will  contain,  besides  the  wards, 
store-rooms  and  other  conveniences.  The  venti- 
lation of  the  lower  ward  will  be  by  hollow  air- 
chambers,  built  in  the  walls,  which  will  pass 
round  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  and  admit  the 
warm,  fresh  air,  the  vitiated  air  passing  off  by 
regulating  ventilators  in  the  ceiling,  communi- 
cating with  the  external  air.  The  same  arrange- 
ment applies  to  the  upper  ward,  the  air  passing 
off  through  ventilators  in  the  roof.  The  building 
will  be  warmed  by  open  fireplaces.  The  drainage 
will,  at  present,  be  carried  into  a cesspool,  until 
the  new  drainage  works  are  carried  out.  To 
prevent  any  escape  of  gases  from  the  pipes, 
charcoal  ventilators  will  be  placed  at  the  junctions, 
and  other  precautions  will  be  taken. 


THE  OLD  BILLS  OF  EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
"the  mayor  and  the  civic  authorities  of  the  city 
attended  recently  at  the  cathedral  for  the  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  work  of  restoration.  The  inspection 
was  of  an  official  character,  and  the  procession 
from  the  Guildhall  was  headed  by  the  sword  and 
mace  bearers  in  their  quaint  costumes,  and  the 
mayor  also  wore  his  robes  of  office. 

Archdeacon  Freeman  pointed  out  what  had 
already  been  done  in  the  way  of  restoration, 
and  at  the  same  time  brought  before  them  such 
matters  of  interest  as  had  been  brought  to  light 
in  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  reference  to 
the  Lady  Chapel,  he  said  they  knew  for  certain 
the  painting  they  would  now  see  there,  and 
which  had  been  lately  restored,  had  been  there 
ever  since  1301.  They  had  found  a bill  for 
painting  in  that  year  forty-nine  bosses,  and 
otherwise  colouring  the  vaulting.  It  did  not  say 
what  building,  but  if  they  took  the  trouble  to 
count  the  bosses,  they  would  find  that  there 
were  thirty-one  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  eighteen 
in  the  two  side  chapels.  Therefore  they  knew 
that  in  the  first  year  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Lady  Chapel  was  completed,  for  it  could  not 
have  been  painted  and  coloured  until  the  wall 
part  was  finished.  The  windows  presented  very 
early  specimens  of  that  period,  and  the  bosses 
were  carved  in  a great  variety  of  foliage,  all  the 
leaves  being  gilded,  and  the  branches  painted  in 
different  colours.  In  the  bill  he  had  mentioned, 
they  found  exactly  the  colours  to  be  seen  there. 
The  roofs  of  the  two  side  chapels  were  painted 
in  imitation  of  the  sky,  with  the  gold  stars  and 
silver  moons,  and  the  colours  mentioned  in  the 
account.  They  would  perceive  that  the  restora- 
tion was  really  the  bringing  back  to  its  original 
condition  the  colours  found  on  the  bosses  of  the 
roof,  as  mentioned  in  the  account. 

The  Archdeacon  then  spoke  of  the  part  of  the 
building  in  which  the  party  was  assembled, — 
the  choir,  which  was  now  in  all  main  particu- 
lars to  be  restored  to  its  original  condition. 
To  the  eight  windows,  four  on  each  side, 
which  form  the  presbytery,  or  eastern  part  of 
the  choir,  he  paid  particular  attention.  The 
Chapter,  he  said,  possessed  a bill  taken  from  the 
accounts  of  1301,  showing  that  one  Master 
Walter,  the  glazier  of  those  days,  received 
4Z.  10s.  each  for  glazing  the  whole  of  those  eight 
windows.  The  quantity  of  glass  in  each  window 
was  exactly  named.  The  two  side  ones  con- 
tained 1,271  ft.  of  glass,  according  to  the  bill. 
Each  of  them  was  25  ft.  high,  by  10  ft.  broad, 
and  contained  275  square  feet  of  glass.  Each 
cost  61.  10s.  The  smaller  clearstory  windows, 
19  ft.  by  10  ft.,  cost  4Z.  10s.  The  whole  of  them 
were  filled  with  stained  glass. 

The  Episcopal  Throne  was  placed  where  it 
stood  in  1317.  It  used  to  be  referred  to  the  date 
of  1470,  but  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  pronounced  it  on 
first  sight  to  be  of  the  earlier  date,  and  since 
then  the  bill  had  been  found  for  it,  supporting 
his  judgment.  It  was  built  by  Bishop  Stapleton 
in  1317.  It  was  entirely  of  wood,  was  57  ft. 
high,  and  contained  a number  of  figures  that 
were  now  lost.  It  was  of  carved  oak,  and  was 
originally  coloured.  It  was  now  being  taken  to 
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pieces ; point  by  point  the  paint  would  be  re- 
moved, so  that  the  natural  wood,  with  a slight 
admixture  of  colouring,  would  be  brought  to 
view.  The  oak  for  it  cost  41. 10s.,  and  the  carving 
61.  10s.  Its  restoration  would  be  effected  in  the 
most  careful  manner. 

As  they  had  found  the  bill  for  the  colouring  of 
the  bosses  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  so  also  they  had 
found  a bill  for  the  carving  of  thirty  large  bosses 
of  the  vaulting  in  Bishop  Bytton’s  time,  in  1305. 
They  were  carved  for  5s.  apiece,  the  work  being 
done  on  the  ground,  and  then  the  bosses  were 
lifted  to  their  positions.  Every  fourth  boss  was 
the  key  of  an  arch,  so  that  if  it  were  removed 
the  whole  arch  would  fall.  There  were  very 
happy  devices  used  in  the  carving  of  the  figures, 
and  the  style  adopted  was  a favourite  mode  of 
ornamentation.  It  would  detain  them  too  long 
to  point  out  the  various  figures. 


HINGHAM  CHURCH,  NORFOLK. 

This  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  has  recently  been  restored, 
and  the  nave  and  aisles  reseated.  The  whole 
church,  with  the  exception  of  a few  minor 
portions,  is  of  fourteenth-century  work,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Remigius  de  Hether- 
sete,  A.D.  1316  to  1359.  It  consists  of  a nave 
nearly  100  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide ; north  and 
south  aisles,  each  14  ft.  6 in.  wide ; a chancel, 
about  60  ft.  long,  by  28  ft.  wide ; a western 
tower,  22  ft.  square  inside  ; a south  porch,  and  a 
vestry  (now  in  ruins).  From  the  floor  to  the 
apex  of  the  new  nave  roof  is  about  60  ft. 

The  nave  piers  and  arches  are  of  lofty  and 
elegant  proportions,  with  well-moulded  caps  and 
bases  ; the  aisle  windows  are  of  two  lights  each, 
filled  with  very  good  Decorated  tracery.  The 
east  window  of  the  south  aisle,  which  is  of 
three  lights,  is  a very  elaborate  specimen  of  the 
tracery  of  this  period.  In  the  chancel  is  a hand- 
Bome  and  lofty  monument  to  a Lord  de  Morley, 
erected  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  restoration,  as  far  as  it  has  gone  at  pre- 
sent, has  consisted  chiefly  in  removing  the  low 
pitched,  decayed  nave  roof,  and  replacing  it 
with  a hammer-beam  roof  of  oak,  in  the  position 
and  of  the  pitch  indicated  by  the  original  drip- 
Btone  on  the  east  wall  of  the  tower.  The  new 
roof  is  of  simple  character : moulded  and  curved 
ribs,  springing  from  carved  stone  corbels,  sup- 
port the  moulded  and  crenellated  hammer- 
beams,  from  which  spring  the  lofty  main- 
moulded  and  curved  ribs.  The  spandrels  between 
the  lower  ribs  and  the  wall  are  filled  with  foliage 
of  varied  design,  and  the  spaces  of  hammer- 
beams  with  tracery. 

The  aisle  roofs,  which  are  also  formed  with 
hammer-beams,  are  not  entirely  new,  but  have 
been  carefully  restored.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  have  been  covered  with  Whitland  Abbey 
green  slates,  which  harmonise  well  with  the  old 
work. 

The  stonework  and  walls  throughout,  with  the 
exception  of  the  south  porch,  vestry,  and  tower, 
have  been  restored  both  outside  and  inside. 
New  eaves  cornices  have  been  put  to  the  nave 
and  aisles,  new  copings  to  the  gables,  and  a cross 
to  the  east  gable  of  the  chancel.  The  internal 
stonework  of  the  nave  and  chancel  bore  evidence 
of  having  been  much  damaged  by  an  extensive 
fire,  which  apparently  extended  from  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel. 
Several  of  the  nave-shafts  were  scaled  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  defective  parts  had  at  some 
time  been  patched  and  covered  up  with  plaster, 
and  then  the  whole  stonework  and  plaster  alike 
had  been  coloured  with  a yellow  wash.  Upon 
the  removal  of  the  plaster  much  of  the  stone 
was  found  to  be  still  in  a very  loose  and  unsound 
condition.  These  portions  were  cut  out  and 
replaced  with  solid  stonework,  making  every 
part  perfect  and  substantial.  The  remains  of  a 
piscina  and  three  sedilia  were  discovered  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel,  which  appear  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
were  so  much  injured  and  scaled  by  the  action 
of  the  fire,  and  mutilated  by  projecting  parts 
being  chopped  off  when  the  walls  were  plastered, 
that  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  restore 
them.  Parts  have,  however,  been  left  exposed 
to  view,  which  give  a good  idea  of  what  they 
have  been  originally. 

After  some  opposition,  usual  in  such  cases,  it 
was  decided  to  clear  away  the  whole  of  the  old 
boxed  seating  with  which  the  church-floor  was 
covered,  and  which  was  in  a dirty  and  dilapidated 


condition,  and  to  reseat  the  nave  and  aisles  with 
open  benches,  of  oak,  resting  upon  deal  flooring, 
with  oak  curbs,  for  the  bench-ends,  the  rest  of 
the  floor  being  paved  with  red  and  black  Staf- 
fordshire tiles.  All  the  seats  have  sloping  backs, 
and  the  solid  oak  bench-ends,  as  well  as  the 
front  and  back  framing,  are  ornamented  with 
carving,  consisting  of  a great  variety  of  foliage, 
with  which  heads  and  other  animal  and  insect 
forms  have  been  introduced.  It  has  been  all 
designed  and  arranged  conventionally  from 
nature  by  the  architect,  and  executed,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  by  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  of 
London,  from  full-size  drawings. 

The  church  has  been  fitted  up  and  lighted  by 
gas  ; this  has  been  effected  in  the  nave  and 
aisles  by  simple  jets  above  the  capitals  of  the 
piers : the  chancel  is  lighted  by  a handsome 
brass  corona.  The  gaswork  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Pank,  of  Norwich. 

The  whole  of  the  works  of  the  restoration, 
with  the  exception  of  the  oak  seating,  have  been 
carried  out  in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  by 
Mr.  Robinson  Cornish,  builder,  of  North  Wal- 
sham,  for  the  woodwork,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Lacey, 
builder,  of  Norwich,  for  the  stonework. 

The  oak  seating  was  made  and  fixed  by  Mr. 
William  Hubbard,  builder,  of  East  Dereham. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  James  K.  Colling,  of 
London.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  and  re- 
seating has  been  about  3, 2501.,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  about  5001.  more  are  required  to  rebuild  the 
vestry,  now  in  ruins,  and  restore  the  south  porch 
and  tower. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S 
PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  CLASSES. 

The  Crystal  Palace  directors  have  established 
these  classes  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to 
students  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  the 
advantage  of  thorough  practical  instruction  in 
the  rudiments  of  either  profession  and  in  the 
manipulation  of  materials.  The  classes  are  also 
available  for  gentlemen  anxious  to  become 
engineering  draughtsmen  or  to  compete  for  the 
Whitworth  scholarships,  or  to  enter  the  Steam 
Mercantile  Marine.  We  need  scarcely  say  such 
a preparatory  course  will  render  pupils  on 
entering  an  engineer’s  office  at  once  useful  to 
their  employers,  and  enable  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered  to  them 
during  the  time  they  are  articled.  One  term 
will  be  spent  in  the  drawing-office,  one  in  the 
pattern-shop  and  foundry,  and  one  in  the  smiths’ 
fitting  and  erecting  shops.  The  students  will  be 
< ngaged  in  mechanical  drawing,  estimating  and 
calculating,  pattern-making,  and  constructing 
machinery  for  the  market.  Lectures  will  be 
delivered  from  time  to  time  by  the  principal  or 
by  some  eminent  professor,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  theoretical  and  practical  engineering, 
and  the  students  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  upon  such  lectures  at  the  expiration 
of  each  term.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson  is  the  prin- 
cipal. The  code  of  regulations  which  has  been 
drawn  up  shows  that  work  is  intended,  not 
sham’;  and  we  cordially  wish  success  to  the 
undertaking.  The  foundry,  smithy,  pattern- 
makers’, fitting,  and  other  shops  that  are  being 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  engineering  class 
will  be  finished  and  the  tuition  commenced 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  drawing  and  of 
modelling  in  clay  are  in  operation,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Shenton. 


FROM  AUSTRALASIA. 

VICTORIA. 

Melbourne. — The  Prince  of  Wales  Opera  House 
has  been  built  according  to  designs  furnished  by, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  Geo.  R. 
Johnson,  architect.  The  site  is  that  where  the 
Varieties  once  held  sway,  opposite  the  Theatre 
Royal.  The  piece  of  ground  extends  from 
Bourke-street  to  Little  Collins-street,  being  a 
depth  of  315  ft.,  and  possesses  a frontage  of 
66  ft.,  being  the  same  area  as  that  of  the  Theatre 
Royal.  The  theatre  will  be  approached  by  three 
entrances  from  Bourke-street  to  the  auditorium, 
and  two  entrances  from  Little  Collins-street  for 
the  use  of  the  stage  and  for  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  any  sudden  panic.  The  western  entrance 
from  Bourke-street  will  be  for  the  grand  tier  or 
dress-circle  alone.  A polished  bluestone  stair- 
case leads  to  the  level  of  the  grand  tier.  In  this 
entrance  there  is  a flower-stall  formed  in  a recess 


in  the  wall.  There  are  also  fruit-stalls  on  each  ■ 
tier.  Adjoining  the  grand  tier  are  a large  crush- 
room,  cafi,  ladies’  cloak-room,  and  lavatories.  *j 
There  are  only  three  rows  of  seats  in  the  dress 
circle,  but  ample  provision  is  made  for  extension.  I 
The  seats  are  of  polished  cedar  on  iron  frame-  j 
work,  filled  in  with  cane,  with  movable  cushions! 
for  the  w'inter  season.  The  seats  in  the  stalls 
will  be  of  similar  construction.  At  the  back  of 
the  dress-circle  is  a spacious  promenade,  fitted  I 
up  with  marble  tables  and  couches.  Under  the- 
stage  there  is  a depth  of  20  ft.,  in  order  to  sink 
large  set  scenes ; the  height  above  the  stage  is 
4-8  ft.  The  ceiling  is  in  the  form  of  a large  dome,  ‘ 
with  a sunlight  in  the  centre  15  ft.  in  diameter. j 
There  is  a large  ring  of  silvered  glass,  and  from 
this  shoot  rays  of  gold  on  a blue  groundwork,  filled 
in  with  gold  stars.  This  sunlight  supplies  light  to- 
the  whole  of  the  auditorium,  so  that  chandeliers 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  tiers  are  unneces- 
sary. The  decorations  throughout  have  beem 
executed  by  Messrs.  Schemmell  & England, 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect.  White  and 
gold  are  the  chief  ornamentation.  There  is  accom- 1 
modation  for  seating  2,500  persons,  and  this  can  1 
be  increased  to  3,000,  exclusive  of  private  boxes-! 
The  seating  to  the  dress-circle  and  stalls  has  been 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Cohen,  Brothers.  The 
ironwork  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Laughton  & Co.,  and  Mr.  T.  Laughton.  The 
plasterers’  work  is  by  Mr.  Parry.  The  general' 
scenery  lias.been  painted  by  Messrs.  Fry,  Holmes, 
Clint,  and  assistants.  The  act-drop  has  been 
painted  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Habbe,  the  artist  who 
painted  the  scenery  and  ceiling  of  the  Princes# 
Theatre,  and  of  late  has  been  engaged  in  Sydney^ 
He  has  also  left  his  mark  in  San  Francisco  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  gasfittinga 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hague  & Colley^ 
of  Emerald-hill.  Messrs.  Rocke  & Co.  have  done 
the  upholsterers’  work.  The  whole  of  the  works 
were  contracted  for  by  Mr.  G.  Cornwell,  the  con- 
tractor who  also  built  the  late  Haymarket  theatre 
and  the  Olympic.  He  has  completed  the  whole 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  commence- 
ment. Mr.  Cornwell  has  been  assisted  by  his 
head  foreman,  Mr.  James  Johnson.  There  is  an 
entire  absence  of  paper  and  canvas  on  the  walls 
and  ceilings.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
15,000?. 

'Williamstown. — Trinity  Church  of  England, 
which  will  be  a prominent  feature  in  Williams- 
town, is  built  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  of 
blue-stone  with  free-stone  dressings.  It  has 
nave,  aisles,  chancel,  organ-chamber,  vestry,  and 
lofty  tower  and  spire.  The  lower  slope  of  the 
tower  forms  a porch,  and  the  roof  is  of  open 
timber-work.  The  clearstory  and  nave  roof  are 
supported  by  ten  arches,  with  Malmsbury  stone 
pillars.  The  length  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is 
81  ft.,  width  50  ft. ; the  length  of  chancel  28  ft., 
width  22  ft.  6 in. ; organ-chamber,  17  ft.  by 
16  ft.  1 in. ; tower,  inside  14  ft.  square ; height 
to  top  of  spire,  168  ft. ; height  of  nave-walls 
from  floor,  34  ft.,  to  ridge,  55  ft. ; height  of  aisle- 
walls,  16  ft.  The  doorways  are  deeply  recessed* 
having  three  pillars  in  the  depth,  and  the  arches 
have  bold  mouldings.  The  window  near  the 
central  entrance  of  the  nave  has  four  lights  with 
geometrical  tracery ; the  chief  window  of  the 
chancel  has  three  lights,  and  the  aisle  and 
clearstory  windows  have  two  lights  each.  Con- 
siderable cost  was  incurred  in  obtaining  a proper 
foundation  for  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the 
church,  the  site  being  covered  with  large  boulders 
and  other  unsafely  placed  stones,  which  have 
been  removed  and  the  space  filled  with  concrete. 
The  building  will  accommodate  upwards  of  600. 
Mr.  Leonard  Terry  is  the  architect.  Our 
authority  is  the  Australian  News,  which  gives  a 
view  of  the  edifice,  and  the  following. 

Mount  Gambier. — A new  Presbyterian  church 
has  been  recently  opened  at  Mount  Gambier; 
It  is  constructed  of  the  salmon-coloured  stone 
locally  called  dolomite,  with  white  coral  lime- 
stone string-courses  and  facings.  The  style  is 
Early  English,  with  enrichments  in  bands, 
mouldings,  labels,  and  buttresses  of  a later  period. 
The  windows  are  lanciform,  with  mullions  and 
tracery,  and  the  main  entrance  is  in  the  western 
gable,  beneath  a large  four-light  traceried  win- 
dow. A tower,  with  belfry  and  spire,  occupies 
the  north-western  comer  of  the  edifice,  designed 
to  contain  a gallery-entrance  and  stairs.  Tli8 
church  is  on  a gentle  eminence,  a very  short 
distance  north-west  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  interior  dimensions  are  65  ft.  by  38  ft.,  and 
it  is  calculated  to  seat  over  400  persons.  The 
lofty  ceiling  is  open,  with  stained  roof-timbers 
and  lining,  with  tracery  enrichments.  Just 
within  the  western  door  is  a stone  vestibule,  and 
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Iiis  gives  access  to  two  aisles,  which  divide  the 
ittings  into  the  usual  sections.  The  floor  has 
n incline  of  2 ft.  from  the  western  door  to  the 
•reacher’s  rostrum,  to  which  access  is  obtained 
fom  a vestry.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  is 
inderstood  to  be  about  2,0002. 

'Sandhurst. — The  Bendigo  Advertiser  reports 
he  opening  of  the  new  Sandhurst  Mining 
ixchange.  The  Advertiser  says : — 

“ That  the  interior  of  tho  new  exchange  presented  a 
ruly  magnificent  appearance.  Tho  elaborate  ornamenta- 
ion  of  the  building  was  much  admired,  and  its  conve- 
lienco  and  suitability  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
esigned  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  while  its  great  extent 
eemed  to  take  every  one  by  surprise.  Ranged  on  each 
ide  aro  cedar  desks,  tables,  chairs ; in  fact,  every  con- 
enience  possible  l'or  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
jwor  floor  of  this  hall  would  easily  and  comfortably 
ccommodate  some  2,000  persons.” 

A new  Wesleyan  Church,  in  Golden-square, 
Sandhurst,  which  is  now  in  course  of  erec- 
ion,  is  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Crouch  & 
Vilson,  of  Melbourne.  It  is  to  be  built  wholly 
f brick,  on  stone  foundations,  in  the  Early 
lecorated  style.  The  exterior  is  relieved  with 
Iressings  of  white  bricks  and  pressed  cement, 
.'he  turret  has  a slated  spire  rising  to  the  height 
if  110  ft.,  and  will  be  furnished  with  a large  bell, 
.’he  side  walls  are  24  ft.  high,  the  length  and 
vidth  of  the  church  being  respectively  90  ft. 
,nd  45  ft.  in  the  clear.  At  the  rear  of  the  church 
here  are  three  vestries  or  class-rooms  and  a deep 
irgan-loft,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  place  an 
nstrument  to  cost  3502.,  having  modem  im- 
provements. The  height  of  the  church  to  the 
idge  is  46  ft.  Galleries  are  planned  all  round 
he  church  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  500 
fearers.  The  estimated  accommodation  of  the 
vhole  edifice  is  1,500.  Attention  has  been 
;iven  to  means  of  ventilation,  and  tho  require- 
nents  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health  as  to 
ixtemal  doors  have  been  complied  with.  There 
ire  six  doors  to  the  body  of  the  church,  and  four 
o the  galleries.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 

I, 0002.  A portion  of  the  design  was  erected 
.bout  two  years  since;  and  the  remainder  now 
n hand  is  to  be  completed  early  next  year. 

Abbotsford. — The  (R.C.)  Church  of  the  Imma- 
ulate  Conception,  erected  in  the  Convent  of  tho 
lood  Shepherd  at  Abbotsford,  is  a building  of 
duo  stone,  with  freestone  dressings,  and  will, 
vhen  the  whole  of  the  design  is  earned  out,  cost 
ipwards  of  8,0002.  At  the  present  time  only  a 
portion  of  the  building  has  been  completed,  but 
.his  is  sufficient  to  hold  800  persons,  and  has  cost 
5,6002.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform. 
Dhe  eastern  transept  is  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  penitents,  and  has  been 
;ompleted.  Of  tho  western  tiansept,  intended 
or  the  use  of  the  public,  only  a small  portion 
las  been  built.  The  nave  is  unfinished,  though 
intended  exclusively  for  the  use  of  nuns.  In- 
ternally, the  extreme  length  of  the  church  will 
jo  110  ft.,  by  a width  of  25  ft.  across  the  nave, 
Lnd  82  ft.  across  the  transepts.  Only  the 
Northern  end  of  the  church  has  at  present  been 
iuilt.  It  will  eventually  extend  to  a further 
jength  of  75  ft.,  divided  about  18  ft.  from  the 
extreme  end  by  a partition,  open  at  the  top. 

J. ' his  end  will  also  be  octagonal  in  form,  and  will 
pe  divided,  like  the  transepts,  into  two  floors,  the 
[ipper  one  to  bo  used  as  a choir,  and  the  lower 
levoted  to  conventual  requirements.  Two-light 
jraceried  windows  will  light  the  nave,  the  designs 
ff  which  will  vary  throughout.  Internally,  the 
joofs  are  sheeted  so  as  to  form  a six-sided  barrel, 
lividod  into  panels  by  the  libs.  The  entire  of 
lie  woodwork  has  been  stained  and  varnished, 
jlluestone  has  been  selected  for  the  superstruc- 
ure,  Malmsbury  stone  for  the  springs,  bases,  and 
opings,  and  Spring  Bay  freestones  for  the  dress- 
ugs  to  the  doors  and  windows.  The  works 
lave  been  carried  up  under  the  immediate  per- 
onal  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  T.  A. 
£elley,  Mr.  Thompson  acting  as  his  clerk  of 
vorks ; while  Messrs.  Reid  & Stewart,  of  West 
delboume,  were  the  contractors  for  the  under- ; 

Artisans’  School  of  Design,  Melbourne. — The 
bird  aunual  meeting  for  the  distribution  of 
•rizes  to  the  pupils  of  this  school  was  held  on 
uly  19th,  in  the  Trades  Hall.  Judge  Bindon 
ccupied  the  chair,  and  the  hall  was  filled  by 
loung  people.  On  the  walls  were  exhibited  a 
lumber  of  admirable  drawings  by  the  pupils, 
.’he  report  stated,  that  during  the  past  twelve 
aonths  the  school  had  continued  to  be  prosperous. 

• here  were  now  194  pupils  on  the  roll. 

East  Collingivood  School  of  Design. — The  first 
nnual  meeting  and  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
>upjls  at  this  school  took  place  on  July  26th,  in 
he  local  council-chamber.  The  mayor  of  the 


borough  (Mr.  Rushall)  occupied  the  chair.  The 
secretary  read  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  55  pupils 
joined,  the  average  attendance  being  45.  In  the 
second  quarter  there  were  62  pupils, — average 
attendance,  4-0 ; third  quarter,  41  pupils, — 
average,  26 ; last  quarter,  50  pupils, — average, 
36 ; making  a total  for  the  year  of  129  pupils, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  44. 

The  Census  of  Victoria,  1871. — Returns  of 
the  census  of  the  colony,  taken  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  1871,  have  been  laid  before  the  colonial 
Parliament.  From  these  it  appears  that,  of  tho 
total  population  of  731,528  in  the  colony  on  that 
date,  401,050  were  males,  and  330,478  were 
females ; the  Chinese  numbered  17,935,  of  whom 
17,899  were  males,  and  36  were  females  ; and  the 
aborigines  1,330,  of  whom  784  were  males,  and 
546  were  females.  There  were  150,618  occupied 
and  6,997  unoccupied  [Colonial]  habitations  in 
the  colony,  and  866  in  course  of  erection.  Since 
1861,  the  males  increased  by  22  per  cent.,  and 
the  females  by  56‘13  per  cent.  The  papulation 
in  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  was  374,150, 
the  males  exceeding  the  females  by  6,700.  The 
increase  of  population  in  the  mining  districts 
since  1861  is  42,247.  There  were  38,588  occu- 
piers of  land,  who  held  36,928,104  acres.  Nearly 
20,000,000  acres  were  still  unoccupied.  There 
were  under  cultivation  804,508  acres.  There 
were  in  the  colony,— 209,025  horses,  212,193 
milch  cows,  564,534  other  cattle,  10,477,976 
sheep,  188,109  pigs,  and  122,164  goats.  The  live 
stock  numbered  6,641,023  in  1861,  and  11,643,837 
in  1871.  Between  the  two  periods  the  number 
of  sheep  was  almost  doubled,  having  been 
5,780,806  in  1871.  The  table  showing  the  rcli~ 
gions  of  the  people  gives  257,835  Episcopalians 
(including  5,997  Protestants  not  otherwise  de- 
fined), 112,983  Presbyterians,  94,220  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  18,191  Independents  or  Congrega- 
tionalists,  16,311  Baptists,  170,620  Roman 
Catholics,  and  smaller  numbers  of  various  other 
sects,  besides  17,650  Pagans.  From  the  table 
showing  the  birthplaces  of  the  people  it  appears 
that  329,597  were  bom  in  Victoria,  28,669  in 
other  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand, 
164,287  in  England,  6,614  in  Wales,  56,210  in 
Scotland,  100,468  in  Ireland,  3,S70  in  other 
British  possessions,  and  16,637  in  Continental 
Europe  and  the  French  colonies  (of  whom  8,995 
aro  from  Germany) . 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Queenstown. — An  Athenreum  and  Town-hall 
has  been  erected  by  a joint  stock  company 
(limited),  with  a capital  of  l,500i.  in  shares  of 
51.  each.  The  materials  employed  are  stone  and 
brick,  finished  outside  in  Portland  cement  and 
inside  in  plaster.  The  accommodation  provided 
is  as  follows : — On  the  ground  floor  : entrance- 
hall  and  staircase,  coffee-room  and  council- 
chamber,  and  concert-hall,  the  latter  55  ft.  long 
by  about  30  ft.  wide  and  19  ft.  in  height,  lighted 
by  ornamental  lantern  lights,  and  having  a 
gallery  in  the  end,  the  front  of  which  is  finished 
with  ornamental  open  woodwork.  On  the  first 
floor  there  are  library  and  reading-room,  lod^e- 
room,  and  ante-room.  The  design  of  the  build- 
ing is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture.  The 
principal  part  is  of  an  ornate  character,  with  a 
balcony,  to  be  used  by  public  speakers.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  F.  W.  Burrell,  of  Queens- 
town. The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Smythe 
& Araal. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN, 
PENDLEBURY,  MANCHESTER. 

The  Children’s  Hospital,  which  has  been  for 
the  last  eighteen  months  in  course  of  erection 
on  an  elevated  site  at  Pendlebury,  four  miles  to 
tho  west  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Pennington  & 
Bridgen,  architects,  of  that  city,  whose  designs 
were  selected  in  a limited  competition,  is  fast 
approaching  completion. 

The  building  is  intended  to  accommodate  the 
establishment  now  located  in  Bridge-street,  and 
which  has,  for  some  years  past,  owing  to  its 
situation  and  the  small  extent  of  its  premises, 
been  found  totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  city  and  to  the  successful  working  of  an 
institution  of  this  kind. 

In  many  respects  this  hospital  must  be  con- 
sidered an  advance  on  the  arrangement  of  similar 
buildings  on  the  pavilion  system,  inasmuch  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  administrative  block,  it 
is  one  story  only  in  height,  an  arrangement  which, 
while  it  completely  embodies  the  idea  of  each 
pavilion  containing  within  itself  a complete 


hospital,  and  counteracting  the  serious  evils 
which  are  always  experienced  by  the  hospital 
atmosphere  ascending  through  the  staircases 
when  the  wards  are  placed  ono  over  another, 
diminishes  both  the  labour  and  cost  of  admi- 
nistration. The  distance,  also,  between  the 
pavilions  (100  ft.)  and  a very  large  air-space 
afforded  to  each  patient,  upwards  of  1,600  cubic 
feet,  and  the  abundance  of  light  throughout  the 
building,  are  also  noteworthy. 

The  hospital  will  accommodate  170  patients 
when  completed,  but  at  present  only  three  of 
the  pavilions  on  the  north  side  of  the  corridor 
have  been  erected ; tho  administrative  portions, 
however,  for  the  entire  hospital  are,  in  all  re- 
spects, finished  and  fitted  up. 

The  land  falls  very  considerably  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  which,  though  it  has  added 
somewhat  to  the  cost  of  the  building,  has  enabled 
the  architects  to  place  all  the  kitchens,  stores, 
and  offices  in  the  necessarily  formed  third  story 
(the  corridors  being  level)  under  the  administra- 
tive block,  and  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  ground- 
floor  to  purely  hospital  purposes  and  to  the- 
accommodation  required  for  the  resident  surgeon, 
matron,  and  other  officials  of  the  establishment. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  Bleeping-apartments 
for  the  nurses  and  servants  in  the  north  and 
south  wings  respectively,  to  which  separate 
staircases  give  access  and  effect  the  necessary 
separation. 

Each  pavilion  is  arranged  for  twenty-six 
patients,  with  a window  between  each  bed  ; is 
100  ft.  long,  26  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  high  to  the 
flat  ceiling ; and  is  heated  by  four  open  tiled  fire- 
places in  the  centre  of  the  wards,  built  back  to 
back.  At  the  entrance  to  each  pavilion  is  a 
special  ward  for  two  beds,  a nurses’  kitchen,  and 
a linen,  brush,  and  water  closet.  At  the  other 
extremity  are  baths,  lavatories,  and  water- 
closets,  on  a scale  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
patients,  and  a verandah,  accessible  from  tho 
pavilions. 

The  extreme  easterly  pavilion  being  devoted 
to  fever  patients,  a separate  entrance  and  recep- 
tion -room  are  provided. 

The  pavilions  are  connected  by  a spacious 
corridor,  12  ft.  wide,  ventilated  and  lighted  on 
both  sides,  with  an  open  boarded  ceiling,  and 
octagonal  lanterns  at  the  intersections  of  the 
main  with  the  connecting  corridors.  Tlie- 
operating-room,  with  the  ward  for  one  bed 
attached,  the  gymnasium  or  play-room,  reception- 
room  for  general  patients,  together  with  the 
dispensary  service  (with lifts  from  the  basement), 
linen  and  house-keeper’s  rooms,  are  placed  con- 
veniently on  the  main  corridor. 

The  remainder  of  the  building  consists  of  the 
laundry  and  block  of  buildings  containing  the 
stables,  coach-house,  post-mortem-room,  dead- 
house,  &c.  The  lodge-entrance  is  on  the  road 
approaching  from  Manchester.  The  adminis- 
trative block  is  surmounted  by  a clock-tower 
rising  to  a height  of  100  ft. 

All  the  buildings  are  of  plain  but  substantial 
chai'acter.  The  front  pavilion,  administrative- 
block,  and  lodge  are  faced  with  yellow  Ruabon 
bricks  ; all  the  cornices  and  chimney-tops  have 
been  executed  in  similar  materials,  interspersed 
with  a few  bands  of  chocolate  glazed  bricks. 
The  stone,  of  which  a sparing  use  has  been 
made,  has  been  quarried  in  the  locality.  The 
other  buildings  are  of  common  brick,  with 
arches  in  stocks,  an  earthenware  or  damp-proof 
courses  being  carried  round  all  the  walls.  The 
floors  of  the  pavilions  are  of  oak.  The  internal 
walls  are  finished  in  Parian  cement,  and  the 
windows  glazed  with  plate-glass.  The  walls  of 
the  kitchen,  and  of  all  lavatories,  water-closets,, 
and  bath-rooms  are  to  be  lined  to  the  height  of 
5 ft.  with  glazed  wall-tiles  ; and  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork  is  of  red  pine,  stained  and  varnished. 

The  floor  of  the  main  corridor  is  paved  with 
patent  concrete,  with  a border  of  Staffordshire 
tiles  on  each  side.  The  corridors  of  the  admini- 
strative block  are  fire-proof,  and,  together  with 
the  vestibule  and  entrance-hall,  are  laid  with 
Minton’s  tiles.  The  carriages,  landings,  and 
rims  of  the  nurses’  and  servants’  stairs  are  of 
iron,  -with  treads  of  teak. 

Mr.  W.  Southern,  of  Manchester  and  Salford, 
is  the  contractor  for  the  entire  building,  including 
the  boundary  walls  and  fences.  Messrs.  Willson 
supplied  the  cooking  and  heating  apparatus,  gas 
and  water  mains,  engine,  boiler,  &c.,  for  the 
washhouse,  which  is  fitted  with  Messrs.  Brad- 
ford’s washing-machines.  Mr.  George  Gilbert 
executed  the  earthworks,  formation  of  roads,  and 
the  drainage. 

The  total  amount  of  the  various  contracts  is 
15,500Z. 
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THE  COST  OF  PAVING. 

rHE  following  tenders,  received  for  paving  Chipping  Barnet,  Herts,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  Ladds,  architect,  afford  information.  The  quantities  were  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Ladds  : — 


3.  Aspinall  & Sons  . 

f.  G.  Aldereon  

P.  Burton  

J.  Knight  & Sons  .... 


..  £2,053  6 
. 1,908  10 
. 1,810  0 
,.  1,815  7 

. 1,049  1 

,.  1.405  0 


339  0 0 


0 0 


New-road. 

Brick. 

. £328  13  0 
. 280  0 0 
. 258  10  0 
. 245  7 10 
. 222  7 0 
. 210  0 0 


Moxon-street. 

Brick. 

£306  14  0 .. 
198  10  0 .. 
182  10  0 
184  15  0 ., 
165  18  0 .. 
153  0 0., 


Alternative  Tender  for  Paving  the  Streets  with  Patent  Victoria  Stone,  2 in. 
New  Victoria  Stone.  OldYorkStone.  New  Victoria  Stone  Paving. 

Patent  Victoria  Stone 

Paving  Company  £1,427  0 0 ...£383 

Ewens  1,508  0 0 ...  235 


...£445  0 0 ...£253 


..£217 


..£2,725  0 
..  2,715  6 


For  Asphalting  alone,  exclusive  of  Curbs  and  Ground-work  connected  with  same. 
rho  Val  De  Travers 

Asphalte  Conpany  ...  £849  0 0 ...  £290  0 0 ...£194  5 0 ...£135  5 0 ...£1,460  0 

General  Asphalte  Co.  ...  1,052  10  0 ...  363  2 0 ...  242  16  0 ...  169  0 0 ...  1,827  18 

Mr.  Ewens’s  tender  has  been  accepted,  subject  to  approval  of  sureties,  &e. 


THE  LABOURING  POPULATION. 

In  a South  of  England  newspaper,  a few 
(veoks  ago,  I saw  the  statement  of  an  agricul- 
tural labourer,  living  under  forty  miles  from 
London.  He  says,  “ My  wages  are  12s.  a week. 
[ have  [a  wife  and  five  children  to  support.  I 
spend  my  12s.  thus : — Rent  of  cottage  and  garden, 
2s.  2d.  per  week;  eight  loaves  of  bread,  at  8£d. 
— 5s.  6d. ; 1£  lb.  of  bacon,  at  lOd.  per  lb.,  Is.  3d. ; 
firing,  Id.  per  day — 7d.  per  week ; leaving  for  tea, 
butter,  sugar,  soap,  cheese,  and  candles,  2s.  6d. 
per  week.’'  Much  has  been  recently  said  upon 
the  deterioration  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
and  it  has  been  ingeniously  explained  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  ascribed  to  inter-marrying. 

I am  convinced  there  are  many  causes  in 
operation  rapidly  deteriorating  the  race  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  England.  1st,  as  the  above 
Statement  will  show,  they  are  miserably  under- 
fed, and  we  all  know  the  animal  frame  cannot 
ae  developed  unless  it  receives  the  requisite 
support.  For  instance,  look  at  the  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  ponies,  reared  on  bleak  moorlands. 
2nd.  The  habitations  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
England  are  small,  overcrowded,  and  generally 
situated  in  the  most  unhealthy  spots;  often  beside 
Borne  brook,  or  elsewhere,  on  some  out-of-the-way 
Spot  of  little  value.  Anywhere  will  do  for  the 
site  of  a row  of  cottages,  as  long  as  they  are  far 
enough  from  a gentleman’s  grounds ; therefore, 
[f  it  is  desirable  the  gentleman  should  secure  the 
healthiest  spot  in  the  locality,  the  cottagers 
must  accept  the  worat.  Beggars  must  not  be 
choosers.  I have  seen  cottages  in  country  dis- 
tricts that  are  a positive  disgrace  to  a civilised 
country,  these  same  cottages  belonging  to  per- 
sons of  great  influence,  which  of  course  secured 
them  immunity  from  the  visits  or  inquiries  of 
i;he  sanitary  inspector. 

In  addition  to  tlie  violation  of  the  merest  rules 
)f  sanitary  science  in  the  cottages  of  labourers 
n the  country,  a large  proportion  of  the 
strongest  and  most  energetic  leave  the  locality 
cither  for  manufacturing  or  mining  districts ; 
emigrate,  or  go  for  soldiers,  policemen,  or  sailors, 
and  a very  small  portion  of  those  that  once  leave 
an  agricultural  district  ever  return  to  settle 
there.  It  is  the  worst  that  stop  quietly  athome, 
md  the  best,  as  far  as  regards  energy,  that 
leave  the  locality  or  the  country. 

The  populations  of  the  industrial  centres  of 
England  have  a deeply  - impressed  conviction 
shat  the  country  is  done  up  for  the  working 
class.  I have  seen  them  in  possession  of  passage 
sickets  for  the  United  States,  even  when  their 
trade  has  been  in  a prosperous  state  ; and  when 
questioned,  they  would  remark,  there  was  no 
belling  how  soon  there  might  be  a slack  time 
come,  as  there  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  in 
work,  and  directly  there  were  symptoms  of  there 
being  a slackness  they  should  be  off  to  America. 
If  a man  has  high  wages  in  England,  in  com- 
parison with  the  working  man  of  France  and 
Germany,  hiB  cost  of  living  is  very  much  greater. 
Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  several  thousand 
weavers  migrated  from  England  to  Saxony,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  their  English  employers ; 
they  got  6s.  per  week  in  Saxony,  but  then  they 
could  purchase  more  for  that  6s.  there  than  they 
could  for  20s.  or  24s.  a week  in  England. 

I anticipate  an  exodus  of  the  working  classes 
from  England  to  the  United  States,  especially  as 
;he  resources  of  that  country  are  being  developed 
laily.  The  iron  ore  of  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  coal-fields  of  Indiana  and  Nova 
Scotia,  may  be  destined  to  become  vast  centres 
of  industry  at  present  unthought  of.  For  the 


Nova  Scotia  coal-pits  machinery  is  being  made 
in  this  locality;  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years, 
instead  of  the  cry  being,  “ Ireland  for  the  Irish!  ” 
it  may  be,  “ America  for  the  English ! ” but  in  a 
different  sense. 

Any  man  willing  and  able  to  work  ought 
never  to  be  in  want  of  remunerative  employment. 
But  the  feeling  of  employers  or  the  buyers  of 
labour  has  been  that  they  ought  to  buy  labour 
at  whatever  price  they  choose  to  offer ; and 
when  a man  did  not  feel  disposed  to  work  for 
their  terms,  they  were  highly  indignant  that 
their  offer  was  not  gratefully  accepted,  however 
inadequate.  That  such  a state  of  things  should 
be  customary  sufficiently  shows  the  degraded, 
servile  position  of  the  labourer  of  England. 

Just  shift  the  scales,  and  what  indignation 
would  be  expressed  if  a buyer  of  merchandise 
were  to  tell  the  seller  to  deliver  a certain  quantity 
of  goods,  and  after  the  buyer  had  received  them 
he  paid  the  seller  what  price  he  thought  fit,  and 
if  the  seller  grumbled,  the  buyer  told  him  he 
would  prevent  him  selling  to  any  one  else. 

That  the  upper  classes  might  do  more  for  the 
welfare  of  the  lower  can  scarcely  admit  of  a 
doubt.  But  there  seems  to  be  a steadily- 
increasing  antipathy  between  them,  which  the 
occasional  indiscretions  of  the  great  unpaid  do 
not  tend  to  smooth  down.  The  enclosure  of 
commons,  the  game  laws,  the  throwing  of  small 
or  moderately-sized  into  overgrown  farms,  that 
are  half-cultivated  only,  all  tend  to  operate 
against  the  interests” of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
The  game-preserves  tend  to  keep  large  areas 
from  being  cultivated,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  crops  of  the  farmer  by  the 
system.  It  is  also  bad  in  principle.  It  is  hopeless 
for  a working  man  to  think  of  acquiring  even  a 
small  freehold  in  England.  A small  freehold 
allotment,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  he  might,  by 
great  denials,  acquire.  I have  had  cottage  allot- 
ments pointed  out  to  me,  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Yorkshire,  that  a working  man  bought,  one 
for  12s.  6d.  per  square  yard,  or  at  the  rate  of 
3,0251.  per  acre ; and  I was  told  that  it  was 
worth  20s.  per  square  yard  at  the  present  time,  or 
4,8401.  per  acre.  I admit  this  is  an  extreme 
case  : still,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  the 
lower  classes  acquiring  any  freehold  land  in 
England,  as  there  is  nothing  that  is  bought  or 
sold  in  England  that  there  is  so  much  difference 
between  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  as  there 
is  in  land.  I have  known  land  worth  about  401. 
or  451.  per  acre,  in  a country  district  about  half 
a mile  from  a small  town,  and  when  cut  up  in 
quarter-of-an-acre  pieces,  eligible  for  gardens, 
31.  per  peroh,  or  even  more,  asked  for  it.  This 
is  purchasing  garden-land  with  a vengeance, 
and  shows  the  little  prospect  an  English  work- 
man has  of  acquiring  a cottage  and  garden  of 
his  own. 

A tenant  farmer  is  sadly  under  the  caprice 
and  whim  of  his  landlord,  who,  if  he  cannot  at 
once  tui'n  him  out,  can  make  matters  very 
awkward  for  him ; for  instance,  in  many  cases 
preserve  so  much  game  as  to  nearly  destroy  his 
crops,  to  say  nothing  of  having  the  tenant 
farmer  and  his  men  systematically  annoyed  by 
the  gamekeepers.  In  too  many  instances  a 
tenant  farmer  is  deterred  from  improving  the 
land  he  rents,  lest  he  should  by  such  improve- 
ments have  his  rent  raised  next  term. 

Nearly  every  other  branch  of  industry, 
excepting  agriculture,  may  be  overdone.  It  is 
not  a great  calamity  to  have  more  bullocks, 
cows,  and  sheep  than  the  population  can  eat,  as 
in  Australia ; neither  is  it  a very  great  misfor- 
tune to  have  good  wheat  in  such  abundance  as 


to  be  worth  only  Is.  6d.  per  bushel,  as  I have 
seen  was  the  case  in  some  of  the  Western  States 
of  America, — Illinois,  I think. 

The  proportion  of  waste  lands  in  England  is 
enormous,  when  the  length  of  time  the  country 
has  been  a leading  European  Power,  and  the 
denseness  and  requirements  of  the  population, 
are  taken  into  consideration.  In  these  particular 
respects  it  compares  most  unfavourably  with 
Belgium,  where  almost  every  blade  of  grass  is 
utilised.  I wonder  what  some  of  the  small 
Belgian  agriculturists  would  think  if  they  were 
located  upon  some  of  the  farms  that  have  hedge- 
rows all  round  the  fields,  one  to  two  perches  in 
width,  with  here  and  there  a coppice  plentifully 
stocked  with  strictly-preserved  game.  I main- 
tain, as  well  try  and  mix  oil  with  water  as  think 
of  a game  preserve  or  hunting-ground  in  a well- 
cultivated  district.  The  one  is  an  imitation  of  a 
primitive  state  of  nature,  and  the  other  a refined 
state  of  civilisation,  and  each  in  its  most  pros- 
perous days  is  hundreds  of  years  apart  from  the 
other.  I have  seen  somewhere  in  print  that 
500  acres  of  hunting-ground  only  yield  as  much 
support  to  a population  as  one  acre  of  cultivated 
land,  and  I am  under  the  impression  this  com- 
parison was  made  in  North-West  America,  where 
large  game  was  abundant;  but  it  is  now  be- 
coming a thing  of  the  past,  owing  to  the  influx 
and  increase  of  population ; and  if  the  pre- 
serving of  game  is  not  compatible  with  the 
requirements  of  an  increasing  population  in 
such  a vast  area  as  North  America,  where  free- 
hold land  is  worth  less  than  a year’s  rental  of 
the  same  area  in  England,  how  injudicious  it  must 
be  in  England,  with  a large  population  requiring 
land  to  cultivate,  and  largely  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  for  agricultural  produce  for 
her  population,  in  fact,  to  live  upon.  Were  we 
to  read  in  ancient  history  of  an  isolated  nation 
keeping  land  out  of  cultivation  for  amusement,  and 
sending  vessels  across  the  seas  for  food  their  land 
could  partly  produce,  what  should  we  think  of 
such  a people  ? And  that  is  not  all : we  have  an 
agricultural  population  ready  and  willing  to  till 
these  same  waste  lands. 

A Voice  from  toe  North. 


THE  NEW  WORKS  AND  BUILDINGS  ON 
THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

The  vast  expansion  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Midland  Railways  in  new  works  and  buildings 
connected  with  their  respective  undertakings 
has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  something 
marvellous  ; and  an  analysis  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  first-named  company  upon  works  in  pro- 
gress during  the  past  half-year,  as  shown  by  the 
accounts,  as  well  as  the  prospective  expenditure 
on  other  new  works  which  are  about  to  be  com- 
menced, is  a proof  of  the  great  resources  of  the 
company.  It  appeal's  that  during  the  half-year 
the  completion  of  sundry  land-purchases  and 
works  about  London,  and  the  widening  of 
the  lines  between  London  and  Peterborough, 
amounted  to  47,4571. ; the  extension  of  the 
telegraph-block  system  absorbed  4,4641. ; and  a 
new  goods  station  at  Leeds,  16,0402.  The  lines 
in  course  of  construction  wholly  owned  by  the 
company  include  the  Bradford,  Eccleshill,  and 
Idle,  and  Idle  and  Shipley  Railways,  and  the 
Batley  and  Dewsbury  extension,  on  which  the 
sum  of  64,3792.  has  been  spent  during  the  past 
half-year.  The  contributions  to  other  new  lines 
now  in  progress,  in  which  the  company  is  jointly 
interested  with  the  Midland  and  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  Companies,  and  which  include  what  are 
known  as  the  “ Cheshire  lines,”  were  88,2672. 
The  subscriptions  to  these  lines,  with  the  new 
line  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  and  the 
Liverpool  new  central  station,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  have  already  absorbed  no  less  than 
1,288,8802.  of  Great  Northern  contributions;  and 
the  Bum  which  the  company  will  yet  have  to 
contribute  towards  the  completion  of  these  par- 
ticular works  is  estimated  at  425,4242.  The 
magnitude  of  the  works  in  connexion  with  the 
Liverpool  extension  and  the  very  large  new 
central  station  there,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  Great  Northern 
Company  only  represents  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  undertaking,  inasmuch  as  the 
Midland  and  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Companies 
contribute  in  equal  proportions.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  these  works  alone,  when  completed,  may 
therefore  be  set  down  at  between  5,000,0002.  and 
6,000,0002. ; but  the  expenditure,  large  as  it  is,  is 
expected  to  be  remunerative,  as  it  will,  amongst 
other  things,  give  the  three  associated  companies 
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direct  access  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  for 
■which  they  are  now  paying  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  upwards  of  60,000?.  a 
year  in  consideration  of  running  over  twenty- 
four  miles  of  the  last-named  company’s  line; 
and  the  associated  companies  will  also — in  addi- 
tion to  having  direct  and  independent  communi- 
cation between  London  and  Liverpool, — Becure 
the  advantage  of  being  competitors  for  the 
enormous  local  traffic  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  The  new  railway  between  the  two 
great  Lancashire  towns  is  now  about  completed, 
and  it  is  intended  to  open  it  for  goods  traffic 
immediately,  and  for  passenger  traffic  in  spring  ; 
but  the  works  on  the  central  station  at  Liverpool 
are  so  heavy  that  it  is  not  expected  to  be  ready 
for  opening  before  July  or  August  next.  The 
future  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  Great 
Northern  line  on  works  in  progress  was  esti- 
mated last  year  at  1,440,356?.,  but  to  this  there 
is  now  to  be  added  the  extensive  outlay  to  which 
the  company  is  committed  by  the  passing  of  the 
Acts  of  last  Session  of  Parliament.  These  Acts 
involve  the  construction  of  the  lines  from 
Nottingham  to  Derby  and  Burton,  to  the  collieries 
in  the  Erewash  Valley,  the  new  line  from  Brad- 
ford to  Thornton,  and  the  important  junction  by 
which  the  Gi’eat  Northern  will  gain  access  to  the 
North  London  line  at  Highbury,  and  also  by  this 
route  to  the  City.  The  cost  of  these  various  new 
undertakings  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
2,861,700?.,  bringing  up  the  total  future  expendi- 
ture of  the  company  in  new  works  to  the  sum  of 
4,302,056?.  With  the  exception  of  the  Midland, 
which  has  very  extensive  works  on  hand  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  this  is  the  largest 
amount  required  in  new  works  by  any  of  our 
great  railway  companies. 


SCHOOLS  OP  AET  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

Hanley  School  of  Art. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  this  school  has 
been  held  in  the  town-hall.  The  hall  was 
crowded,  and  the  proceedings,  the  successes  of 
the  school  at  the  recent  national  competition 
having  been  of  a striking  character,  were  ani- 
mated and  enthusiastic.  A large  number  of 
meritorious  models  and  drawings  were  exhibited, 
and  remained  on  view  on  the  following  day.  Mr. 
George  Melly,  M.P.,  presided.  The  report  of  the 
committee  said : — In  presenting  their  annual 
report  your  committee  express  more  than  ordi- 
nary satisfaction  with  the  continued  and  in- 
creasing success  of  the  institution.  In  the  last 
report  the  committee  ventured  to  express  a hope 
that  the  remaining  room  at  their  disposal  would 
soon  be  occupied,  and  they  are  gratified  to  say 
that  not  only  has  this  hope  been  realised,  but 
during  the  year  so  many  new  students  have 
sought  the  advantages  of  the  institution  as  to 
make  it  necessary  that  the  committee  should 
provide  additional  teaching  accommodation. 
Since  your  last  meeting  the  committee  have 
appointed  Mr.  Joseph  Ellis  an  additional  master. 
The  actual  working  of  the  school  under  Mr. 
Bradbury  has  more  than  justified  the  high 
character  with  which  they  received  him.  The 
results  of  his  efforts,  combined  with  those  of  the 
assistant  masters,  Mr.  Lees  and  Mr.  Ellis,  have 
been  a marked  advancement  of  the  pupils,  a 
larger  number  of  works  for  national  competition, 
and  a higher  acknowledgment  of  merit  by  the 
department  than  any  hitherto  attained  by  the 
school. 

. Liverpool  Operatives'  Science  Classes. — The 
distribution  of  the  prizes  gained  by  the  students 
attending  these  classes  took  place  at  the  Trades- 
hall,  Duke-street.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  the  attendance  of  members  was 
but  limited.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  F.  Eoscoe,  F.E.S.,  who  distributed 
the  prizes.  Mr.  M.  Fitzpatrick,  the  hon.  secre- 
tary, made  a brief  statement,  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  classes  during  the  past  session. 
The  session,  he  said,  had  been  a very  satisfactory 
one.  Fifteen  students  had  passed  in  chemistry, 
and  eight  in  mathematics, — a result  with  which 
the  committee  are  perfectly  satisfied.  With 
regard  to  the  arrangements  for  the  next  session, 
they  had  taken  up  one  or  two  additional  subjects, 
— free-hand  drawing,  acoustics,  light  and  heat, 
magnetism,  and  electricity.  Professor  Eoscoe 
delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the  scientific 
education  of  the  working  man.  He  divided  the 
labouring  men  of  all  nations  into  two  classes, — 
those  who  worked  with  the  brain  and  those  who 
laboured  with  the  hand.  The  man  who  worked 
■with  his  brain  by  an  expenditure  of  nervous 
energy  was  as  much  a working  man  as  he  who 


laboured  solely  by  the  force  of  his  muscles. 
Indeed,  they  had  only  recently  a sad  instance  of 
the  complete  destruction  of  such  nervous  energy 
in  the  case  of  the  lamented  judge  who  had  just 
lately  died.  He  died  a martyr  to  hard  work  as 
much  as  did  the  slave  who  fell  under  the  lash  of 
his  master.  The  great  object  of  education  was 
to  enable  men  to  ascend  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
lectual development ; it  enabled  men  to  use 
their  nervous  instead  of  their  muscular  energy. 
There  was  in  the  nation  a certain  amount  of 
nervous  energy,  just  as  there  was  in  a pound  of 
coal  a certain  amount  of  latent  force ; and  the 
object  of  education,  he  took  it,  was  to  get  out  of 
the  nation  more  of  its  latent  energy  than  was 
previously  developed,  to  gradually  raise  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  from  the  exertion  of 
their  power  as  merely  mechanical  up  to  an  exer- 
tion of  their  intellectual  activity,  which,  when 
educated,  they  were  able  to  use. 

Leeds  School  of  Art. — Speaking  at  this  school. 
Sir  John  Pakington  mentioned  a touching  inci- 
dent which  is  worth  columns  of  speechifying  as 
an  encouragement  to  perseverance  under  diffi- 
culties. Holding  in  his  hand  a drawing  which 
had  been  done  by  a former  pupil  of  that  school, 
he  said, — Here  was  a boy  in  this  Leeds  school  so 
poor,  so  humble,  that  he  worked  at  that  drawing 
two  days  without  food,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
something  on  which  to  live.  It  was  an  honour- 
able fact,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  widely  cir- 
culated; it  ought  to  be  most  encouraging  to 
other  students  that  this  young  man,  evidently  a 
person  of  talent  and  an  artist,  had  now  obtained 
complete  success,  and,  after  undaunted  effort 
and  continual  striving,  was  earning  an  honour- 
able income,  and  he  had  sent  from  Manchester 
to  Leeds  to  beg  as  an  especial  favour  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  re-purchase  this  picture 
which  he  had  sold  in  his  moments  of  distress. 


COEPOEATE  HONOUES  TO  A SUEYEYOE. 

On  the  11th  of  this  month,  the  Durham 
Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  John  Henry  Collinson, 
died  of  consumption,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight,  leaving  a young  wife  to  deplore 
his  loss.  Mr.  Collinson  had  filled  the  post  of 
borough  surveyor  for  the  city  of  Durham  for 
about  two  years  only,  and  had  been  unable  to 
fulfil  his  duties  for  some  time  past. . He  came 
to  the  city  of  Durham  from  Oldham,  at  which 
borough,  and  also  Bradford,  he  had  held  a similar 
position. 

The  corporation  of  the  city,  as  a mark  of 
esteem,  attended  his  funeral  to  St.  Giles’s 
churchyard,  on  Monday,  the  14th  inst.,  the 
Mayor,  Alderman  White,  the  Town  Clerk,  and 
several  members  and  officials  of  the  city  being 
mourners.  The  Freemasons  of  the  district  also 
attended  in  regalia,  the  Granby  and  Norman 
Freemason  Lodges  assembling  in  great  numbers, 
the  deceased  being  one  of  the  stewards  of  the 
Granby  Lodge.  A great  number  of  working 
men  left  their  jobs  to  add  their  respect  to  a 
worthy  man’s  memory,  and  his  professional 
brethren  were  present  in  strong  numbers. 


SLATES  AS  A COYEEING. 

Sir, — Your  last  week’s  impression  contains  a 
letter  on  “Worcester  Cathedral,”  objecting  to 
the  roof  covering,  because  the  slates  are  similar 
to  those  |used  for  ordinary  buildings,  and  sug- 
gesting that  large  slabs  should  be  used  instead. 
Now,  without  going  into  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  roof-covering  of  a Gothic  cathedral 
should  be  copied  from  an  Italian  club-house  or 
not,  it  seems  that  if  the  theory  of  rejecting  the 
use  of  suitable  materials  in  an  ecclesiastical 
fabric  because  they  are  used  in  buildings  erected 
for  domestic  purposes  were  carried  out,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  church  building. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  large  slabs,  the 
writer  some  thirty-two  years  ago  superintended 
the  rebuilding  of  a village  church.  The  roofs  had 
a fLattish  pitch,  with  principals  at  moderate  dis- 
tancffii,  and  strong  purlins,  eaves,  plates,  and 
apex-pieces  all  framed  flush  on  the  upper  side, 
covered  with  two  rows  of  1-in.  planed  slate 
slabs,  lapped  on  the  purlins,  with  fillets  over  the 
vertical  joints,  bedded  in  oil  cement  and  screwed 
to  the  woodwork,  making  a neat,  light,  and  rain- 
proof covering,  with  a panelled  appearance  to 
the  interior ; but  it  was  a failure  : the  atmo- 
spheric vapour,  condensed  upon  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  slabs,  trickled  in  a stream  from  the 
horizontal  timbers,  and  rendered  the  church 
quite  unfit  for  comfortable  occupation.  Where 


the  slates  are  small,  the  currents  of  air  passing 
through  the  interstices  counteract  the  evils  of 
condensation,  and  there  is  gi’eat  credit  due  to 
the  ruling  powers  of  any  cathedral  who  have  the 
moral  courage  to  remove  the  heavy,  costly,  and 
difficult  covering  of  lead  from  the  roof  of  the  - 
edifice  under  their  charge,  and  replace  it  with 
the  lighter,  cheaper,  durable,  and  easily-repaired  j 
material  of  slate,  a good  example  of  which  can 
be  seen  on  Peterborough  Cathedral.  E.  Y.  1 
Apart  from  the  real  question  under  dis-| 
cussion,  it  is  not  likely  that  large  slabs  would  be  j 
used  for  the  proposed  purpose  without  a ceiling  1 
of  some  kind  that  would  prevent  condensation.! 
and  its  annoyances. 


HOLLOWAY  HALL,  LONDON. 

This  hall,  which  has  lately  been  erected,  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  It  has  a bold,  I 
handsome  front  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings  j 
and  effective  carving.  The  front  portion  con-  I 
tains  committee-rooms,  large  library '.and  reading-  I 
room,  billiard-room,  &c.  The  great  hall  is  j 
112  ft.  long  and  47  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  a large  j 
room,  10  ft.  high,  below  it,  of  the  same  size.  The  J 
great  hall  has  a dado,  some  6 ft.  high,  of  dark 
brown,  then  a few  lines  of  colour,  and  cream-  j 
colour  above,  the  ceiling  (a  panelled  one)  being  J 
nearly  white,  with  simple  red  lines  round  each  , 
panel.  The  “ Creation  ” was  the  oratorio  per-  j 
formed  at  the  opening  meeting. 

Mr.  George  Truefitt  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Ennor  the  builder. 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  Scott  Monument  in  New  York. — The  '«■ 
pedestal  of  this  monument,  by  last  accounts,! 
was  expected  to  arrive  by  the  steamer  Iowa  in  a 
few  days.  On  its  arrival,  it  was  to  be  taken,*j 
together  with  the  statue  (which  still  remained**? 
on  the  dock  of  the  Anchor  line  of  steamers),  to 
the  foot  of  Fifty-seventh-street,  on  the  North’ 
Eiver,  from  whence  they  would  be  transported* 
to  the  Central  Park.  In  the  meantime  the 
foundations  were  being  prepared  at  the  new  site  . 
on  the  Mall,  so  that  the  work  of  erection  would 
commence  as  soon  as  the  granite  reached  the 
ground.  The  announcement  was  premature  thati ! 
the  ceremony  of  unveiling  would  take  place  on 
the  20th  of  October. 

German  Monument  in  Liege. — A monuments 
has  just  been  completed  in  Liege  to  the  memorj® 
of  the  German  soldiers  who  died  there  in  the 
ambulance.  It  consists  of  a column,  surmounted! 
by  the  German  eagle;  and  four  cannons  are 
placed  round  it,  connected  together  by  chains,  so 
as  to  form  an  enclosure. 

Memorial  in  Higham  Ferrers. — A monumenW 
has  just  been  completed  in  the  churchyard  of 
Higham  Ferrers,  Northamptonshire,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Hacon,  surgeon.  It 
consists  of  a plain  column  of  red  granite,  15  ft. 
high,  and  weighing  about  5 tons.  The  memorial® 
was  erected  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
1,160  persons,  chiefly  of  the  working  classes.  j 


COST  OF  HOESE  AND  CAET  WOEK.  I 
The  St.  George’s,  Hanover- square,  Yestry  hava. 
received  from  a committee  appointed  to  inquired 
into  the  management  of  the  stable  department,! 
the  following  report : — 

“There  are  two  systems  for  the  vestry  tq 
consider  ; first,  that  of  buying  eight  horsefly 
to  increase  the  present  number  to  eighteen! 
besides  hiring  for  the  summer  months  eighlR 
additional  horses  to  stand  in  the  stables! 
Second,  that  of  transferring  the  whole  of  the 
responsibility  of  buying  and  maintenance  of 
horses,  carts,  harness,  &c.,  to  a contractor,  thus 
relieving  the  vestry  from  the  purchase  of  horsed 
and  carts.  The  committee  having  advertised^ 
for  tenders,  report  that  they  have  received  the 
following  from  Mr.  Perkins,  for  a term  of  seven 
years  : — At  per  horse  per  week,  3?.  3s.  6d. ; from 
Mr.  Covington  for  five  years,  3?.  Is.  lid. ; ditto) 
for  three  years,  3?.  2s.  5d. ; from  Mr.  Eeddin 
for  three  years,  3?.  3s. ; from  Mr.  Emerton  for 
five  years,  3?.  2s.  9d. ; ditto  for  three  years* 
3?.  3s.  If  the  vestry  decide  upon  buying  and 
keeping  its  own  horses,  there  will  be  necessary 
at  once  an  expenditure  of  nearly  800?.  to  buy 
eight  first-class  horses.  If  the  vestry  resolve  to 
adopt  the  contract  system,  the  committee  re- 
commends that  the  tender  of  Mr.  Covington  for 
three  years  be  accepted. — Signed  (Col.)  Brown* 
low  Knox,  chairman. 
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] Addendum. — From  inquiries  made  by  order  of 
I, he  committee,  it  is  found  that  the  horse  and  cart 
work  of  theprincipal  metropolitan  parishes  isdone 
loy  contract,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
5am e system  obtains  generally — some  parishes 
letting  the  watering  and  slopping  by  lump  sum 
jontract,  and  others  hiring  daily  as  required.  A 
return  made  of  the  cost  of  the  stable  depart- 
nent,  for  five  years,  ending  Lady-day,  1871, 
shows  that  the  average  cost  per  horse,  cart,  and 
driver,  including  every  expense  except  rent,  is 
3Z.  19s.  per  week. 

H.  J.  Tompkins,  Surveyor.” 

! After  some  discussion,  the  vestry  decided  to 
adhere  to  the  present  system,  and  not  contract. 


COVENTRY  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

• Sik, — In  your  publication  for  Oct.  12th,  under 
he  head  of  “ Settlement  of  the  Coventry  Sewage 
Question,”  you  have  conveyed  the  erroneous 
sxpression  that  some  enormously  expensive 
scheme  of  mine  has  been  rejected.  Allow  me, 
;hen,  to  state  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the 
;ase,  the  adoption  of  the  method  of  precipita- 
ion  in  preference  to  the  enormously  expensive 
nethod  of  irrigation  (not  at  all  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  city  of 
Coventry)  is  consequent  upon  my  earnest  repre- 
sentations and  advice.  T.  Hawksley. 

###  We  simply  repeated  what  the  mayor  was 
understood  to  say. 


COLLIERY  CALAMITIES. 

HOW  MANY  ? ECHO  ANSWERS,  “MANY.” 

Again  and  again  the  colliery  disasters  occur, 
vith  frightful  rapidity.  Our  Government  pro- 
ilaims  that  they  are  not  a paternal  government : 
jolliery  owners  decline  to  do  more  than  they 
nust  for  preventing  holocaust.  Pitmen,  be 
ndependent ; organise  a penny  subscription,  and 
k remedy  will  be  presented  from  the  ranks. 

Arkwrights  and  Stephensons  still  live  : 

Nor  is  England  yet  e.r-wise-head. 

R.  T. 


THE  ANT  NUISANCE. 

I have  mentioned  to  a friend  in  this  country 
hat  which  I have  read  in  the  last  few  numbers 
>f  the  Builder  on  the  “ Ant  Question.”  My 
'riend  has  large  experience  in  building,  and  con- 
liders  himself  to  be  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
ill  animals  which  interfere  with  the  comfort  of 
he  householder.  “My  remedy,”  he  says,  “is 
me  which  is  disagreeable  for  the  time,  but 
ffectual.  Let  the  places  frequented  by  the  ants 
>e  smeared  with  petroleum  oil,  and  they  will  go 
ilsewliere.”  Destroying  the  nuisance  in  its 
lource  he  seems  to  consider  impossible.  I leave 
his  suggestion  to  the  appreciation  of  your  corre- 
pondents.  A Subscriber  in  Belgium. 


3T.  PANCRAS  VESTRY  AND  THE  LONDON 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

A special  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Pancras 
iaB  been  held,  pursuant  to  the  requisition  of 
lineteen  vestrymen,  and  have  resolved  : — 

“ 1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  vestry  the  School  Board 
br  London  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  representatives 
if  the  ratepayers  of  this  parish  by  a course  of  extravagant 
Ctpenditure  in  erecting  schools,  which  have  had  the  effect 
if  closing  the  schools  hitherto  supported  by  voluntary 
ontributions,  and  more  particularly  in  purchasing  a site 
br  18,0003.  for  the  erection  of  offices  on  the  Thames 
Smbanlcment,  at  au  enormous  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 

2.  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  with  a copy 
>f the  resolution  adopted  at  the  public  meeting  of  rate- 
layers  held  in  the  Vestry-hall  ou  the  15th  instant,  be 
orwarded  to  the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy 
louncil,  and  to  the  School  Board  for  London. 

3.  That  a copy  of  each  of  the  foregoing  resolutions, 
Vith  a copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  public 
neeting  in  the  Vestry-hall  on  the  15th  instant,  be  for- 
varded  to  each  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards  in  the 
metropolis,  respectfully  urging  them  to  call  a meeting  of 
the  ratepayers  of  their  respective  districts  to  take  an 
sxpression  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  and  expenditure  of 
;ho  School  Board  for  London.” 

The  vestry  was  very  tbinly  attended,  there 
jeing  only  some  thirty-three  or  thirty-four 
members  present,  out  of  the  120  composing  the 
restry. 

Mr.  Watkins,  in  proposing  the  first  resolution, 
iharged  the  London  School  Board  with  extrava- 
gance, and  doing  injury  to  existing  schools, 
without  attending  to  the  education  of  the  very 
jlasB  they  were  called  into  existence  to  look 
jarticularly  after.  He  strongly  condemned  the 
ixpenditure  of  18,000Z.  on  a site  on  the  Thames 


Embankment  for  offices,  charged  the  appoint- 
ment of  survey  with  being  a job,  and  said  before 
the  building  was  finished  and  occupied  it  would 
cost  lOOjOOOZ. 

Mr.  Hawkins  moved  as  an  amendment, — 

" That  in  the  opinion  of  the  vestry  the  School  Board  for 
London  should  compel  every  child  between  five  and 
thirteen  years  of  age  to  attend  an  efficient  school,  and  to 
(and  should  P]  exercise  the  most  careful  economy  in  every 
department  of  their  work.” 

The  amendment,  however,  was  negatived,  and 
the  original  motion  carried,  with  two  dis- 
sentients, — the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
amendment. 

Other  resolutions  proposed  were  also  adopted. 


NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE  FOR  BEDFORD. 

The  foundation-stone  of  anew  Com  Exchange 
for  the  borough  of  Bedford  has  been  laid  by  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  Earl  Cowper, 
accompanied  by  the  mayor  and  other  members 
of  the  corporation  in  their  official  robes,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  others. 

The  Mayor  addressed  the  company.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  he  said,  the  adjoining  market 
had  been  erected,  and  it  answered  its  purpose 
for  its  time.  The  requirements  of  the  popula- 
tion had  so  increased  that  the  erection  of  a new 
building  became  absolutely  necessary. 

Earl  Cowper  congratulated  the  town  of  Bedford 
on  such  an  increase  of  trade  as  to  require  a new 
Corn  Exchange. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  said  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  having  a statue  of  John  Bunyan, — who 
was  so  nearly  connected  with  the  town, — made ; 
and  if  they  thought  it  worthy  of  their  accept- 
ance, it  would  be  a great  gratification  to  him  to 
present  it  to  them. 

The  new  building  is  to  be  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  its  internal  dimensions  will  be  about  100  ft. 
long  and  60  ft.  broad.  It  consists  mainly  of  one 
long  room,  forming  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  various 
offices  of  the  corporation  being  located  in  the 
basement.  It  will  be  lighted  by  three  segmental 
domes  in  the  roof. 

Messrs.  Ladds  & Powell,  of  Bedford-row,  are 
the  architects,  and  were  appointed  by  competi- 
tion. The  builder  is  Mr.  Moore,  of  Bedford,  and 
the  cost  will  be  about  7,000Z. 


PAYMENT  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — At  the  present  time,  when  strikes  are 
almost  universal  amongst  workpeople,  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  the  principal  reasons 
assigned  for  them  applies  equally  to  the  pro- 
fessional ma/n  ? 

The  cost  of  nearly  everything  since  I com- 
menced practice  (a  quarter  of  a century  ago)  has 
increased  about  30  per  cent.,  but  the  fee  of  5 per 
cent., — which  is  the  utmost  ordinarily  an  archi- 
tect can  charge, — has  never  been  raised. 

Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  the  institutes 
connected  with  architecture  and  engineering 
should  consider  this  subject,  and  see  if  some 
revision  of  fees  cannot  be  arranged  ? 

I am  quite  prepared  to  hear  it  stated  that  a 
professional  man  should  not  place  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  ordinary  “ strikers  ” ; but  surely  it 
is  reasonable  when  not  only  the  cost  of  living, 
but  the  very  salaries  of  clerks  and  assistants  are 
so  materially  increased,  that  some  addition  should 
be  made  to  the  emoluments  of  the  architect  and 
engineer,  who  appear  at  present  to  be  about  the 
only  people  unthought  of.  Stentor. 


WIVELISCOMBE  CHURCH. 

On  Wednesday  the  new  chancel  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church  was  opened.  The  church  was 
erected  about  forty  years  since,  and  superseded 
a building  chiefly  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
having  carved  oak-work  in  screen  and  bench- 
ends,  portions  of  which,  with  the  old  windows, 
were  used  in  the  present  church.  In  common 
with  all  churches  built  at  that  time,  the  style  is 
defective,  but,  thanks  to  the  spacious  ar- 
cade and  height  of  ceiling,  there  is  not  any 
absolute  barrier  to  improvement.  At  present 
the  works  executed  are  all  in  relation  to 
the  formation  of  a chancel,  by  inclosing  a 
space  within  a screen  westward  of  the  shallow 
apse  hitherto  serving  as  a chancel.  The  central 
window  of  the  apse  has  been  built  up,  and  a 
reredos  of  Corsham  stone  erected  in  lieu  of  it. 
This  is  divided  into  three  gabled  compartments, 
the  panels  enriched  with  monograms.  A picture, 
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by  Broughton,  presented  some  years  since  by 
Mr.  Collard,  of  Abbotsfield,  is  hung  over  the 
reredos.  The  communion-table  stands  on  a 
paved  dais,  and  the  floor  is  of  ornamental  tiles, 
by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  of  the  Broseley  Works. 
The  railings  are  on  metal  standards,  illuminated 
with  gold  and  colours.  There  is  a descent  of  two 
steps  to  the  choir-floor,  on  which  are  placed  stalls 
for  the  clergy  and  choir,  having  metal  coloured 
standards,  with  book-boards  for  the  younger 
singers.  The  inclosing-screens,  fixed  on  Bath 
stone,  are  of  metal,  coloured  and  gilt,  by  Messrs. 
Richardson,  of  London.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
H.  Davis,  of  Taunton  ; and  the  architects  are 
Messrs.  Giles  & Gane,  of  London.  It  is  proposed 
to  reseat  the  whole  church. 


A BIG  CHURCH  FOR  BRIGHTON. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Wagner  has  just  commenced 
the  erection  of  an  immense  building  in  Ann- 
street,  within  a few  yards  from  the  London-road, 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  2nd  of 
February.  Mr.  E.  E.  Scott  is  the  architect,  and 
the  Messrs.  Stenning,  builders,  London-road,  the 
contractors  for  this  edifice,  which,  ~we  are  in. 
formed,  will  not  only  be  the  largest  church  in 
the  county,  but  will  contain  as  many  superficial 
feet  as  any  church  in  England,  except  the  cathe- 
drals. We  have  the  following  account : — Height 
from  pavement  to  the  spring  of  the  roof,  90  ft. ; 
from  the  pavement  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
135  ft. ; 46  ft.  space  in  the  clear.  There  will  be 
eight  bays  to  the  church,  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  when  the  chancel  is  built,  will 
be  225  ft.,  so  that  it  may  be  calculated  to  hold 
an  immense  congregation,  all  of  whom  are  to  be 
seated  in  chairs.  The  walls,  which  will  be  all 
brickwork,  with  stone  bands,  are  of  unusual 
thickness,  as  can  be  already  seen.  There  is  a 
very  large  semicircular  entrance-arcli  of  moulded 
bricks,  of  which  all  the  arches  will  be  composed. 
It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  building  in  about 
two  years.  


THE  COAL  TRADE. 

TnERE  is  a threatened  stoppage  of  the  South 
Staffordshire  Collieries.  The  colliery  engine- 
tenters  of  the  Black  Country,  having  made  a 
demand  for  an  increase  of  pay  to  5s.  a day,  and 
for  a working  day  of  eight  hours,  a deputation 
of  men  was  received  at  a large  meeting,  specially 
called,  of  the  United  Coal  Masters’  Association. 
It  was  decided  unanimously  that  the  masters 
could  not  concede  the  demand  of  the  work- 
men, and  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  go  out. 
If  the  men  adhere  to  their  resolution,  nearly  all 
the  works  in  the  district  will  be  without  fuel, 
and  above  50,000  men  will  be  locked  out.  No 
notification  of  a reduction  has  been  made,  nor  is 
it  considered  probable  that  coal  will  be  reduced 
this  side  of  Christmas. 

Matters  are  evidently  coming  to  a crisis  in  the 
Scottish  coal  trade.  The  Messrs.  Dixon,  of 
Glasgow,  one  of  the  largest  iron  and  coal  firms 
in  Scotland,  have  twice  reduced  the  price  of 
coal  2s., — that  is,  4s., — within  a week.  Some  of 
the  principal  manufacturers  of  bar-iron  in  the 
West  of  Scotland  have  determined  to  suspend 
operations  until  the  market  improves.  One  of 
the  reasons  given  for  this  resolution  is,  that  the 
cost  of  producing  bar-iron  involves,  on  account 
of  the  extravagant  price  of  coal,  a heavy  loss, 
and  that  the  demand  for  their  material  in  the 
market  at  the  present  time  is  limited. 


OPENING  OF  BAGSHAW  HALL, 
TIDES  WELL,  DERBYSHIRE. 

The  opening  of  Bagshaw  Hall  has  been  a 
subject  of  festivity  at  Tideswell,  a town  about 
thirty  miles  from  Derby.  The  building  and  the 
fittings  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Bagshaw,  one 
of  the  oldest  residents  in  the  town,  and  the  site 
was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The 
hall  is  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Tideswell  Old  Sick  Club,  but  it  will  also  be  let 
for  public  meetings  and  concerts,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds  so  realised  will  be  applied  to  the  olub 
funds.  The  site  of  the  building  is  in  the 
Market-square,  directly  opposite  to  Mr.  Bag- 
shaw’s  house.  The  entrance  is  gained  by  two 
broad  flights  of  steps,  which  are  lighted  by 
means  of  two  gas-lamps  fixed  at  the  top,  and  on 
the  ground  on  either  side  of  the  steps  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  street  by  an  ornamental  iron  rail. 
Over  the  entrance-door  is  a clock  which  can  be 
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illuminated  with  gas.  The  structure,  which  is  of 
limestone,  is  after  the  Elizabethan  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  measures  88  ft.  by  12  ft.  At  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  entrance-hall  a door  opens 
into  a moderate-sized  apartment,  which  will  be 
used  as  a reading-room,  and  on  the  left  is  a 
similar  arrangement  for  a committee-room.  Over 
the  entrance-hall  and  the  two  rooms  already 
mentioned  there  is  a gallery,  capable  of  holding 
about  fifty  persons.  The  hall  proper  measures 
50  ft.  by  36  ft.,  the  height  from  floor  to  ceiling 
being  21  ft.,  and  is  lighted  by  five  large  windows 
on  either  side.  At  the  rear  of  the  hall  there  is 
a small  retiring-room,  which  also  forms  a back 
entrance  to  the  building.  A cottage  has  been 
provided  for  the  person  taking  charge  of  the 
hall.  The  whole  of  the  building  is  fitted  up 
with  gas,  and  heated  by  means  of  hot-water 
pipes.  Mr.  Samuel  Howard,  jun.,  of  Stockport, 
was  the  architect ; and  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Tides  well, 
the  clerk  of  the  works.  The  total  cost  of  the 
structure  is  about  2,000£. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  PARISH  CHURCH, 
GUILDFORD. 

At  a vestiy  meeting  of  St.  Nicholas’s  parish, 
held  in  the  vestry  of  the  church,  to  consider  a 
report  relative  to  the  state  of  the  roof,  and  to 
act  thereon,  a report  which  Mr.  Molyneux  had 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw,  London, 
builders,  was  handed  in  and  read,  and  was 
found  to  confirm  in  every  particular,  a previous 
report  of  Mr.  Teulon.  Indeed,  so  insecure  is  the 
roof  considered  to  be  by  those  best  able  to  form 
a sound  judgment  thereon,  that  the  first  step 
taken  by  the  vestry  was  to  authorise  the  church- 
wardens to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  be 
necessary  for  the  securing  of  the  present  build- 
ing, and  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  the  parishioners. 
That  being  done,  the  following  practical  resolu- 
tions were  agreed  to : — 

1st.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  put 
a new  roof  on  the  present  walls  of  the  parish 
church. 

2nd.  That  a sum  of  2,262Z.  having  been  pro- 
mised towards  the  erection  of  a new  church,  on  a 
new  site  near  the  rectory  grounds,  a committee 
be  appointed  to  collect  further  subscriptions, 
and  to  take  steps  towards  carrying  out  this 
object. 

3rd.  That  a committee  for  the  above  purpose 
be  appointed. 


SANITARY  AFFAIRS  IN  PADDINGTON. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  for  Paddington, 
Dr.  Hardwicke,  has  sent  in  his  sanitary  report 
on  the  parish  for  1871-2  to  the  vestry  authorities, 
and  it  has  been  printed  by  their  order. 

The  density  of  the  district  population,  the 
report  states,  is  equal  to  that  of  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Manchester, — 979,  94'8,  and  78-6, 
respectively ; being  the  highest  density  of  popu- 
lation in  twenty  of  the  largest  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  the  whole  area  of  1,280  acres  in 
the  parish,  the  open  fields  and  part  of  Kensington 
Gardens  in  the  parish  are  estimated  at  256  acres, 
where  there  are,  of  course,  fewer  houses ; but  this 
only  shows  an  increase  of  density  elsewhere. 

In  speaking  of  the  inevitable  rebreathing  of 
foul  air  in  close  rooms,  the  reporter  notes  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  live  in  the  parish  but 
can  remove  elsewhere,  when  and  where  they  like, 
for  health,  to  remember  that  the  poorer  classes 
in  general  cannot  do  so,  but  are  comparative 
fixtures,  and  that  those  favoured  ones  ought 
therefore  to  combine  in  improving  the  condition 
of  their  less  fortunate  fellow-citizens  as  far  as 
possible.  It  is  a scandal,  he  remarks,  that  the 
reverse  of  this  is  the  rule  in  spite  of  all  warnings 
and  suggestions  ; and  the  industrial  orders,  like 
doomed  men,  look  in  vain  to  the  Legislature  for 
help. 

From  a table  given  it  appears  that  there  are 
six  times  the  number  of  children  amongst  the 
working  people  compared  with  an  equal  number 
of  inhabitants  of  the  squares  and  mansions. 

The  filling  up  of  made  ground  with  road 
scrapings  is  deprecated  as  forming  unwholesome 
sites  for  houses. 

On  the  subject  of  a constant  water  supply, 
Dr.  Hardwicke  says  : — 

“ In  poor  neighbourhoods  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  plan  is  best ; in  the  worst  kind  of  property  (of 
which  there  is  very  little  in  this  parish)  where  ex- 
pensive brass  taps  would  be  stolen,  injured,  or  left 
running,  a stand-pipe  from  which  the  inhabitants  could 
fetch  water  is  the  simplest  and  most  economical  ; but  on 
the  better  class  of  tenant  house  property  the  inhabitants 
will  insist  upon  a draw-off  tap  inside  the  house,  or  some- 


where on  the  premises  at  least.  The  w.c.  supply  could 
then  remain  as  now  attached  to  the  ordinary  cistern,  or 
abolished;  a special  water-waste-preventer  cistern,  at  a 
small  cost,  can  be  litted  on  to  the  constant  supply  pipe. 

I think  landlords  must  go  a step  further,— Those  who 
let  out  floors  and  rooms  to  separate  families  ought  to 
provide  a separate  water  supply  on  each  floor, — that  is,  a 
tap  and  a sink,— the  one  being  quite  as  essential  as  the 
other.”  


HARDNESS  OF  WATER. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  why  the  rain- 
water which  flows  from  our  house  roof,  “ covered  with 
ordinary  plain  tiles,”  into  a tank  or  cistern  formed  in  a 
stratum  of  solid  blue  clay,  is  so  hard  as  to  be  unfit  for 
purposes  to  which  soft  water  is  desirable  ? Is  it  owing  to 
some  chemical  action  in  the  composition  of  the  tiles,  or 
attributable  to  the  stiff  and  impervious  clay? 

G.  Bunting. 


TYPHOID  FEVER  IN  VILLAGES. 

A correspondent  of  the  York  Herald  says  : — 

“ Unfortunately  our  authorities  do  not  seem  to  note  one 
of  the  facts  of  astronomy,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  a necessity 
for  large  bodies  to  move  slowly.  The  Public  Health  Act 
(1872)  requires  (umongst  other  things)  the  appointment 
of  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  there  is  a serious 
urgency  in  this  simple  matter  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever  in  some  of  the  villages.  Grimston  Smithy, 
a village  which  from  its  elevation  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  spots  about  York,  has  had  thirteen  cases 
of  this  fever  in  a population  of  fifty,  and  three  deaths.  I 
mention  this  instance  freely,  as  the  epidemic  is  now  sub- 
siding. Other  two  villages  I could  refer  to,  in  one  of 
which  fatal  cases  are  occurring.  The  medical  profession 
tell  us  that  this  fever  is  caused  by  bad  air  and  oad  water 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  propagated  by  infection. 
I am  therefore  not  surprised  at  typhoid  fever  in  our  vil- 
lages, especially  in  the  streets.  The  pure  air  of  heaven 
ermeates  all  Arcadia  up  to  the  very  doors  of  the 
wellings,  and  there,  in  too  many  instances,  it  is  poisoned 
by  pestiferous  drains,  piggeries,  dungheaps,  and  cess- 
pools. The^  .beautiful  well-water  is  poisoned  by  the 

The  local  Poor-Law  Guardians  have  it  in  their 
power,  in  the  meantime,  to  vastly  promote  the 
health  of  the  rural  population  by  ordaining  an 
immediate,  independent,  and  periodical  inspec- 
tion and  improvement  of  sanitary  arrangements. 


LIABILITY  OF  A WORKMAN  FOR 
DESTROYING  HIS  WORK. 

At  the  Sheriff  Small-Debt  Court,  in  Edinburgh,  before 
Sheriff  Hamilton,  William  Gray,  joiner,  Dairy-road,  sued 
Peter  Boyle,  joiner,  Pleasance,  for  31.  16s.,  as  the  value 
of  five  window-frames  destroyed  by  him  on  the  12th  ult. 
It  appeared  that  the  defender  was  a workman  in  the 
employment  of  Gray,  being  supplied  with  wood  to  make 
the  window-frames.  He  offered  no  objections  on  the 
score  of  incompetency,  but  on  being  finished  the  frames 
were  found  to  be  so  mortised  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  The  defender  admitted 
that  the  window-frames  were  made  by  him  in  a .defective 
manner,  but  contended  that  as  they  were  not  destroyed 
wilfully  he  was  not  liable.  He  did  the  work  the  best 
way  he  could,  and  having  been  dismissed,  had  raised  an 
action  for  wrongful  dismissal  against  the  present  pursuer 
in  the  County  Justice  of  Peace  Court,  but  lost  his  case. 
After  a proof,  the  Sheriff  held  that  the  defender  was 
liable  for  the  damage  done,  because,  if  ordinary  care  had 
been  taken,  the  work  would  have  been  properly  executed. 
A remit  was  made  to  a person  of  skill  to  assess  the  damage, 
and  the  pursuer  intimated  that  he  would  limit  his  claim 
to  two  guineas.  


CHANGE  OF  BUILDER  UNDER  BUILDING 
ACT. 

KNIGHTLEY  V.  WILKINSON. 

In  this  ease,  heard  by  Mr.  Bridge,  Hammersmith 
Police  Court,  the  defendant,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  is  the  owner 
of  a building  estate  at  Hammersmith,  upon  which  a large 
number  of  houses  have  been  erected.  Towards  the  end  of 
last  year,  he  let  a plot  of  laud  to  Mr.  Foulkes,  who  gave  a 
proper  notice,  and  erected  a carcass,  but  abandoned  it  at 
the  end  of  December,  when  plate-high.  In  this  roofless 
condition  it  remained  till  July  of  the  present  year,  when 
the  district  surveyor  found  men  again  working.  The 
brickwork  had  been  undertaken  by  one  man,  and  the 
carpenters’  work  by  another.  Upon  each  of  these  a 
change-of-builder  notice  was  served ; but  each  returned 
it,  saying  he  was  not  the  builder,  but  working  for 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  to  whom  a change-of-builder  notice  was 
also  sent,  but  who  paid  no  attention : hence  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

For  the  defence,  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
“builder”  was  depended  upon;  but,  as  the  work  of 
finishing  was  let  out  to  several  persons,  the  magistrate 
held  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  control,  after  the  manner  in 
which  builders  usually  control  their  undertakings, — that 
Mr.  Wilkinson  had  stepped  into  Mr.  Foulkes's  shoes, — 
and  he  fined  him  10s.  and  costs. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  given. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Meysey  Hampton. — The  church  here  has  been 
re-opened  for  divine  service.  The  architect  em- 
ployed was  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  London,  and 
from  his  designs  a school-building  for  seventy 
children  was  completed  a year  ago.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  church  was  then  proceeded  with, 
divine  service  being  conducted  in  the  new 
school  during  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
Three  fourth  parts  of  the  church  have  been 
renovated  internally,  in  addition  to  external 


repairs,  and  the  erection  of  a vestry.  In  the 
nave  the  ceiling,  and  the  western  gallery,  have 
been  removed,  dilapidated  high  pews  have  been 
replaced  by  open  benches,  and  the  buttresses  of 
the  central  tower,  which  had  been  largely  cut 
away  for  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  high 
pews,  have  been  restored.  The  south  transept! 
has  received  a new  roof,  and  the  masonry  of  the 
windows  has  been  renewed.  The  nave,  chancel,] 
and  south  transept  have  been  paved  with  Min. 
ton’s  tiles,  and  the  western  window  of  the  nave 
has  been  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell.  The  transepts  are  Early  English,! 
and  contain  two  double-lancet  windows,  a copy 
of  which  has  been  reproduced  in  one  of  the  new 
windows  of  the  nave.  The  chancel  is  of  the  ^ 
fourteenth  century.  It  contains  sedilia  and  a 
tomb,  which  have  been  repaired.  The  east 
window,  the  masonry  of  which  was  in  a very  { 
shaky  condition,  has  been  taken  out  and  refixed  j 
and  new  freestone  panelling  has  been  fixedj 
under  the  east  window,  with  a view  to  a future 
reredos. 

Saivbridgeivorth. — The  old  parish  church  of 
Sawbridgeworth  has  been  re-opened  after  having 
undergone  restoration  and  repair.  The  work ' 
just  completed  was  commenced  about  fours 
months  ago.  Formerly  the  school  children  were 
scattered  about  in  seats  where  they  could 
neither  hear  nor  see  j now  they  have  a gallery  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  font  has 
been  rehabilitated,  and,  although  composed  of 
some  200  fragments,  has  all  the  resemblance  at 
a short  distance  of  a new  font.  The  south  door 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  proportions,  and 
the  steps  down  from  it  into  the  church  have  been  < 
moved  back  to  the  entrance  of  the  porch.  The 
windows,  walls,  pillars,  and  other  parts  have 
been  repaired,  and  the  masonry  made  good.1 
Several  of  the  monuments  and  mural  tablets 
had  to  be  removed  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
but  care  has  been  taken  not  to  damage  themi; 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Egan, 7 
of  Buckhurst-hill.  The  cost  of  the  whole  will 
amount  to  nearly  500J.,  which  have  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  been  already  subscribed.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  caused  the 
chancel  to  be  repaired,  at  an  additional  cost  of 
300Z.,  which  has  been  done  under  the  direction 
of  their  architect,  Mr.  Christian.  The  upper 
doorway  of  the  rood-loft  has  been  brought  to 
light  during  the  restoration,  and  a carved  head 
of  an  ecclesiastic  was  discovered  in  use  as  a 
stop-gap.  The  gas  is  not  yet  laid  on  to  the 
church,  owing  to  a want  of  funds. 

Chale  ( Isle  of  Wight). — The  old  church  here 
has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester! 
The  restoration  was  not  undertaken  before  it 
was  needed.  Standing  in  one  of  the  most 
exposed  places  in  the  island,  the  roof  had  fallen 
into  such  a state  of  dilapidation  as  to  render  it 
really  dangerous.  The  restorations  have  been 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  re-roofing,  re-flooring,  and 
re-pewing.  In  addition  to  these  alterations,  the 
tower  has  been  opened  up,  and  the  arches  have 
been  relieved  of  the  coating  of  whitewash  withj 
which  previous  renovators  had  disfigured  them  ;1 
and  while  there  has  been  no  interference  with 
the  prominent  architectural  features  of  the 
building,  the  church  has  been  so  improved  as  to 
afford  increased  accommodation. 

Brighton. — A commencement  has  been  made.' 
of  the  foundation  for  the  Church  of  St.  Martin’s, 
to  be  erected  in  the  Lewes-road,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Yicar  of  Brighton,  by  his  sons.  The 
Rev.  A.  D.  Wagner  was  present  on  the  spot, 
examined  the  plans,  and  threw  in  the  first  shovelful 
of  earth.  The  foundation-stone  is  to  be  laid 
next  St.  Martin’s  Day,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  will  be  present  at  the 
ceremony.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.! 
Jabez  Reynolds,  who  will  cany  out  the  work 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  direct  superinJj 
tendence  of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  of  West- 
minster, architect,  who  has  appointed  Mr.  R. 
Hayward  clerk  of  the  works. 

Didmarton. — A new  church  forDidmartonand 
Oldbury,  to  be  called  the  Church  of  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  It  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  residents  of  the  two  parishes 
of  Didmarton  and  Oldbury-on-the-Hill.  The 
nave  of  the  church  is  built  in  the  parish  of  Old. 
bury,  and  the  chancel  in  the  parish  of  Didmarton. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  the  summer  of 
1871  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort.  The  funds  for 
building  were  gathered  chiefly  from  local  sources. 
The  stone,  a hard  white  stone,  was  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort ; and  but  a small  balance  of 
debt  rests  on  the  building.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  the  building  being  cruciform  in  shape, 
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ad  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  85  ft.  by 
1 ft.  wide,  north  and  south  transepts,  an  organ- 
pft  in  the  angle  of  the  chancel  and  south  tran- 
fept ; and  it  is  intended  at  some  future  time, — 
robably  very  shortly, — to  build  an  ornamental 
Dwer  and  spire  at  the  opposite  side  wing,  in  the 
ngle  of  the  chancel  and  north  transept,  where 
he  bell  at  present  is  temporarily  hung.  The 
)cal  stone  is  faced  with  Bath  stone  dressings, 
nd  the  high-pitched  roofs  are  covered  with  stone 
iles.  The  ceilings  are  open-timbered,  the  prin- 
iipals  being  arched,  and  supported  on  projecting 
orbels.  The  windows  are  filled  with  stained 
lass,  the  chancel  window  being  one  of  three 
;ghts.  The  building  is  warmed  with  hot  air,  the 
pparatus  for  which  is  put  in  by  Messrs.  Haden, 
f Trowbridge.  The  sacrarium  and  chancel  are 
oored  with  Minton  tiles,  and  the  altar-rail  is  a 
imple  bar  of  oak,  supported  on  ornamental  iron 
nd  brass  standards.  The  architect  was  Mr.  T. 
If.  Wyatt,  of  London ; and  the  builder  and  con- 
tactor Mr.  Francis  Brown,  of  Tetbury.  The 
;ost  of  the  building  has  been  about  2,1001. 

Portsea.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
hurch,  on  a part  of  the  glacis  of  the  old  fortifi- 
ations  on  the  landward  side  of  Portsea,  and 
/hich  are  now  being  levelled,  has  been  laid  by 
he  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  ground, — about  an 
jcre  in  extent, — has  been  given  by  Government, 
pon  representations  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
hester,  and  adjoins  a thickly-populated  district 
mich  is  principally  inhabited  by  mechanics  and 
he  poorer  classes  and  their  families,  and  is  also 
llosely  contiguous  to  all  the  great  barracks  at 
’ortsmouth  and  Portsea.  The  church  will  con- 
lin  1,000  sittings,  which  are  to  remain  free  for 
ver. 

Ashley. — The  parish  church  here  has  been  re- 
ipened.  Messrs.  Clark  & Holland,  of  New- 
narket,  architects,  prepared  the  plans  and 
pecifications  of  the  alterations  ; and  the  con- 
tact, to  the  amount  of  850 ?.,  was  secured  by 
/Ir.  R.  Tooley,  of  the  Church  Restoration  Works, 
'Jury  St.  Edmund’s.  The  terms  of  the  contract 
deluded  the  provision  of  a new  chancel,  with 
ltar,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  organ-chamber, 
ltogether  affording  extra  sitting  accommodation 
p about  160  persons.  The  structure  is  of  stone, 
jurmounted  by  a roof  of  the  usual  Bpan  and 
Limensions, — the  frame  of  which  is  of  hardened 
tained  pine,  and  covered  with  the  ordinary 
ihurch  tiles.  The  windows  are  of  the  cathedral 
lazed  pattern.  The  altar-rails  are  of  iron.  The 
jxtra  expenditure,  beyond  the  contract,  will 
■mount  to  something  like  150?.,  the  whole  cost 
|f  which  has  been  covered  by  a small  rate  and 
Dluntary  contributions. 

Reading. — The  alterations  and  enlargement 
|f  St.  Mary’s  Church  are  almost  completed. 
1'he  west  gable  of  the  new  aisle  is  coped  with 
tone,  finished  with  a cross,  and  contains  a fan- 
ght  traceried  window,  the  principal  mouldings 
|f  which  are  copied  from  the  old  two-light  win- 
dow, which  formerly  stood  in  the  arcade  now 
(pened  out  between  the  transept  and  the  new 
irgan-chamber.  The  new  aisle  is  covered  by  an 
:pen  stained  deal  roof,  with  arched  ribs,  and 
.’indbraces,  relieved  by  plaster  work  between 
he  rafters.  The  flooring,  seating,  and  gas 
jtandards  correspond  exactly  with  the  south 
isle.  The  choir- seats  and  prayer-desks  have 
|een  remodelled,  and  the  chancel — which  has 
ilways  had  a crowded  appearance, — is  thereby 
nproved.  The  west  gable  and  buttresses  of  the 
puth  aisle  being,  with  the  porch,  the  only  unre- 
'tored  portions  of  the  old  fabric,  are  under  the 
workmen’s  hands.  The  porch  was  much  dilapi- 
ated,  and  is  being  restored,  new  windows 
nserted,  and  new  gable  coping  and  brass  added 
Is  the  gift  to  the  church  of  Messrs.  Wheeler, 
trothers,  the  contractors,  by  whom  the  whole  of 
he  restorations,  past  and  present,  have  been  per- 
prmed.  There  are  six  windows  still  requiring 
tainted  glass. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Monies  Eleigh. — A now  school,  erected  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  builder,  has 
leen  opened  in  this  place.  The  school  consists 
f two  lofty  rooms,  one  42  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  the 
ther  16  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  will  afford  accommoda- 
ion  for  about  130  children. 

Sibson-cum-Stibbington. — The  new  school  built 
for  the  parish  of  Sibson-cum-Stibbington  has 

!een  opened.  The  building  has  been  erected  by 
lessrs.  Richardson,  of  Stamford,  at  the  entire 
pst  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  it  will  be 
Wpported  by  the  present  Duke.  The  school 
'tands  midway  in  the  village.  I 


Bermondsey. — The  memorial  stone  of  new 
schools  in  connexion  with  St.  James’s  Church, 
Spa-road,  Bermondsey,  has  been  laid  by  Canon 
Gregory.  The  building  is  designed  by  Mr.  R. 
Hesketh,  of  London,  and  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate 192  boys  and  172  girls.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  1,350?.,  of  which  1,050?.  have 
already  been  subscribed. 

Manchester. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
college  for  the  reception  of  the  Baptist  students 
who  are  at  present  located  at  Chamber  Hall,  near 
Bury,  has  been  laid  in  Brighton-grove,  Rusholme, 
Manchester.  Tho  total  frontage  will  be  115  ft., 
and  the  total  depth  77  ft.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  about  twenty-five 
students. 

Padiliam. — A new  school-chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Hapton,  Padiham.  Four  new  Church 
schools,  providing  accommodation  for  530 scholars, 
have  been  founded  and  completed  in  this  parish 
since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870. 
The  last  of  the  four  has  been  opened  at  Hapton 
Bridge,  with  special  services.  This  school,  built 
by  public  subscription  in  the  midst  of  a distant 
hamlet,  will  serve  the  threefold  purpose  of  a day 
school,  under  a certificated  teacher,  a Sunday 
school,  and  a licensed  chapel  for  Church  services 
on  Sunday  and  week-day  evening.  All  classes 
have  contributed  liberally  to  the  erection,  which 
has  cost  nearly  1,100Z.,  and  is  of  Gothic  design 
by  Mr.  W.  Waddington,  architect,  Burnley. 

Kemble.  — A new  school  building  has  been 
opened  here.  It  has  been  erected,  together  with 
a teacher’s  residence,  at  the  sole  cost  of  Miss 
Gordon,  the  lady  of  the  manor.  The  elevation 
of  the  building  is  “ in  rock  work.”  There  is  a 
playground  at  the  rear.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  William  Newcombe,  of  Kemblo. 

Retford. — New  Wesleyan  Sunday  and  day 
schools  have  been  opened  here.  The  new  build- 
ing, designed  by  Mr.  William  Liller,  is  in  the 
Gothic  style.  It  is  located  in  Grove-street. 
The  principal  room  is  lofty,  commodious,  and 
well  ventilated,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
interior  is  much  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
four  or  five  ante-rooms,  into  which  scholars  may 
be  draughted  when  the  largest  room  is  too  much 
crowded. 

Nottingham. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Congregational  School  has  been  laid  in  Kirke 
White-street.  Mr.  Simpson  is  the  architect  of 
the  building,  a portion  of  which  faces  Kirke 
White-street.  It  is  considerably  above  water 
level,  and  on  the  entrances  right  and  left  there 
will  be  a green  sward.  The  basemeut  of  the 
building  is  of  brick-faced  Bulwell  stone,  and 
supports  a superstructure  of  dressed  brick  and 
Ancaster  stone.  The  style  is  Decorated  Gothic, 
and  the  school  itself  is  60  ft.  long  and  30  ft. 
broad.  The  height  is  about  30  ft.,  and  the  roof 
is  composed  of  open  timber.  There  are  to  be 
some  large  vestries  behind,  which  may  be  used 
as  class-rooms.  There  is  a considerable  portion 
of  ground  reserved  for  a chapel  which  will  bo 
built  in  due  time. 

Liverpool. — St.  Peter’s  schools  in  Gilbert- 
street  have  been  completed,  and  are  in  full 
working  order.  They  are  of  a simple,  solid 
kind,  and  consist  of  two  large  rooms,  70  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  with  adjoining  class-rooms  and  offices. 
The  rooms  are  lofty,  well  lighted,  and  furnished 
with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  650  children.  There  are  class-rooms,  and 
retiring-rooms  for  mistresses  and  pupil  teachers. 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby  was  the  architect ; and  the 
builders  were  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Syre,  all  of 
Liverpool. 

Clapham. — A parochial  school  has  been  opened 
here.  In  its  origination  a committee  was  formed 
and  plans  obtained  from  Mr.  John  Day  for 
schools  to  accommodate  122  children  in  two 
rooms,  one  for  72  boys  and  girls,  and  another 
for  50  infants,  with  teacher’s  residence  detached ; 
and  tenders  having  been  invited,  Mr.  R.  Carter, 
of  Bedford,  entered  into  a contract  to  carry  out 
the  work,  exclusive  of  cartage  and  school- 
fittings,  for  1,146?.,  the  several  occupiers  of  land 
at  the  same  time  undertaking  to  cart  the  bricks 
and  other  materials  in  proportions  calculated 
upon  their  respective  acreage.  The  buildings 
consist  of  a mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
42  ft.  in  length  and  19  ft.  in  width ; an  infant 
school,  25  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  in  width,  with  sepa- 
rate entrances  for  the  boys,  girls,  and  infants ; 
these  are  fitted  with  hat  and  cloak  rails,  and  each 
has  a slate  lavatory.  Attached  are  places  for 
coals  and  closets  for  pails,  brushes,  and  other 
necessaries  for  cleaning  and  lighting  the  rooms, 
and  Moule’s  patent  earth-closets,  with  the  latest 
improvements.  A spacious  earth-drying  shed  is 


also  erected,  containing  the  stove  for  drying  the 
earth.  The  mistress’s  house  is  a detached 
building.  The  whole  of  the  interior  woodwork 
is  stained  and  varnished.  The  interior  walls  of 
the  schools  are  brickwork  distempered,  and  are 
from  floor  to  ceiling  17  ft.  in  height.  The  prin- 
cipals only  are  visible,  the  ceilings  being  carried 
under  the  common  rafters  and  in  a line  with  the 
collar-beam.  Ventilation  is  provided  by  means 
of  zinc  tubes,  conducting  the  vitiated  air  into  a 
foul-air  flue,  which  is  carried  up  in  the  chimney- 
shaft,  two  wide  openings  being  provided  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  large,  and  one  in  the  small  room. 
Fresh  air  is  admitted  through  grated  apertures 
in  the  walls  covered  on  the  inside  with  fine  per- 
forated zinc.  The  walls  are  lined  to  the  height 
of  5 ft.  from  the  floor  with  matched  and  beaded 
boarding,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  wood- 
work is  stained  and  varnished.  Red  bricks  are 
used  generally  in  the  buildings,  with  bands  and 
devices  of  Staffordshire  blue  bricks,  and  the 
window-heads,  copings,  weatherings,  and  corbels 
are  of  Bath  stone.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
plain  tiles  from  Mr.  Franklin’s  kilns,  Marston, 
near  Ampthill.  The  windows  throughout  are  the 
ordinary  sashes  as  used  in  dwelling-houses.  The 
buildings  generally  are  very  plain  Domestic 
Gothic  in  style  or  character,  as  far  as  can  be 
carried  out,  with  roofs  of  a high  pitch,  and  the 
western  gable  is  surmounted  by  a turret,  in 
which  is  a bell  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

Leeds. — The  Bishop  of  Brechin  has  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  schools  that  are  to  be  built  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  in  Cross  Green-lane, 
Leeds.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  new  schools 
the  centre  of  a district  divided  from  the  present 
extensive  one  of  St.  Saviour;  and  in  order  to 
complete  this  project,  an  iron  church  will 
shortly  be  erected.  The  piece  of  land  on  which 
the  intended  schools  are  to  be  erected  has  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  and  the  style 
of  building  is  plain  Gothic,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  D.  Dodgson,  architect,  Leeds.  The  accom- 
modation will  be  for  220  children,  and  the 
schools  will  be  well  heated  and  ventilated,  and 
contain  necessary  lavatories,  conveniences,  &c. 
The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  about  1,150?., 
towards  which  the  sum  of  800?.  has  already 
been  subscribed. 

Leek. — Christ  Church  School,  Compton,  has 
very  lately  been  enlarged  and  reopened.  The 
cost  of  the  enlargement  will  be  about  800Z.  Most 
of  this  sum  has  been  given.  Mr.  Edgar,  of 
London,  was  the  architect,  and  the  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Smith,  of  Leek. 

Fleckney. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
national  school  has  been  laid  at  Fleckney,  by 
Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P. 

Burnley. — The  opening  of  new  Church  of 
England  schools,  which  have  recently  been 
erected  in  the  village  of  Worsthorne,  near 
Burnley,  has  just  taken  place.  The  old  school, 
which  has  been  erected  forty  years,  has  become 
far  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  the  place. 
The  new  building  will  accommodate  300  children ; 
and  the  entire  cost,  when  fully  completed,  will 
be  nearly  1,600?.  The  school  is  built  on  the  best 
Bite  in  the  village,  the  land  having  been  given  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Thursby,  the  late  vicar  of  the 
parish,  and  the  late  General  Scarlett.  This  is 
the  only  day-school  in  the  parish.  Between 
1,400?.  and  l,500i.  of  the  cost  of  the  building 
have  been  raised. 


§3cr0ks  Umtlufr. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Bombay ; being  a Report 
submitted  to  the  Bench  of  Justices  of  that  City. 
By  their  executive  Engineer,  Hector  Tulloch, 
Major,  Royal  Engineers.  London  : printed  by 
W.  J.  Johnson,  Fleet-street.  1872. 

In  this  voluminous  and  able  report,  the  author 
does  not  advocate  any  one  special  scheme  for  the 
requisite  improvement  of  the  water  supply  to 
Bombay,  although  on  a previous  occasion  he 
did  suggest  a project  for  impounding  water  in 
the  Toolsee  Valley,  which  was  set  aside  by  the 
justices,  rightly,  as  Major  Tulloch  thinks,  till 
fuller  inquiry  had  been  made  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject. There  have  been  various  projects,  such  as 
those  of  Mr.  Conybeare,  Mr.  Aitken,  Mr.  Walton, 
and  Captain  Tulloch  himself.  These  projects  are 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Kennery  project,  the 
Ewoor  project,  the  Vehar  lake  extension  project, 
the  Kansa  project,  the  Kamun  project,  and  the 
Toolsee  project.  The  author  treats  of  all  these 
projects  respectively,  ending  with  a summary 
and  recommendations,  after  treating  of  the 
history  of  the  Bombay  water  supply,  describing 
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the  country,  and  considering  the  questions  of 
masonry  versus  earthen  dams,  masonry  conduits 
versus  iron  pipes,  and  the  advantages  of  a service 
reservoir,  and  the  necessity  for  laying  pipes 
above  ground.  The  reporter  recommends  the 
bench  either  to  carry  out  the  Kennery  and 
Toolsee  projects  for  a supply  of  million  gallons 
daily,  or  to  carry  out  the  Kansa  project  for  a 
supply  of  13  million  gallons.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  maps  and  other  plates. 


The  Strength  of  Materials  and  Sti-uctures.  By 
John  Anderson,  C.E.,  LL.D.  London : Long- 
mans, Green,  & Co.  1872. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  a capable 
writer  can  make,  is  the  adoption  of  a misleading 
title,  and  this  mistake  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Anderson.  Dozens  of  persons  reading  the  ad- 
vertised title,  “The  Strength  of  Materials  and 
Structures,”  will  order  this  book,  expecting  to 
find  it  treating  of  the  strength  of  all  the  ma- 
terials used  in  buildings,  and  of  the  strength  of 
buildings  themselves,  and  will  be  apt,  when  they 
open  it,  and  find  that,  with  a trifling  exception,  it 
gives  information  only  as  to  the  strength  of  iron, 
and  that  the  structures  referred  to  are  cast-iron 
pipes,  tanks,  and  guns,  to  consider  themselves 
taken  in,  and  so  will  disregard  the  actual  contents 
of  the  volume.  The  book  includes  a number  of 
valuable  experiments  and  much  useful  informa- 
tion within  the  limits  the  author  has  given  it. 


Ultsallatutt. 

Freeing  the  Metropolitan  Bridges. — At 

the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  Works  Committee  presented  a report 
stating  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  expedient  to 
free  the  toll-bridges  within  the  area  of  the  coal 
and  wine  duties  by  an  extension  of  those  duties, 
and  recommending  that  the  subject  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee,  with  authority  to  confer 
with  her  Majesty’s  Government  thereon.  Mr. 
Newton,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
Btated  that  the  whole  duties  produced  a total  of 
315,000?.  per  annum,  of  which  the  city  of  London 
received  a little  less  than  100,000i.  a year,  and 
the  Board  a little  more  than  200,000?.  These 
charges  would  expire  in  1888,  and  the  committee 
proposed  to  ask  for  their  reversion,  in  order  to 
purchase  the  bridges  of  the  metropolis.  Mr. 
Deputy  H.  L.  Taylor  urged  that,  as  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London  had  had  the  control  of  the  coal 
and  wine  dues  for  so  many  years,  the  Board 
might  at  least  have  consulted  them  before  wish- 
ing to  have  the  expenditure  of  the  whole  of 
them.  Mr.  Newton  deprecated  any  idea  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Corporation,  and  would  willingly 
co-operate  with  them.  It  was  proposed  to  raise 
the  money  in  the  first  instance  by  loan.  The 
motion  was  carried  by  31  to  2,  only  the  City 
members  voting  against  it. 

The  Sewerage  Works,  Kidderminster. — 
The  memorialstone  at  the  pumping-station  for  the 
Kidderminster  sewerage  has  been  laid  by  Aid. 
Jefferies,  in  the  presence  of  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation.  The  pumping- 
station  is  a little  way  out  of  Kidderminster,  on 
the  Stourport-road,  and  covered  tanks  are  to  be 
erected  to  receive  the  daily  discharge  from  the 
main  sewer.  From  the  tanks  the  sewage  will 
flow  into  a well,  and  thence  it  will  be  pumped 
a distance  of  four  miles,  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  sewage  farm,  near  Stourport.  The  ceremony 
was  the  laying  of  a dressed  stone  in  the  stack 
of  the  chimney  of  the  engine-house.  Mr.  Fair- 
bank,  C.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  contractor  (Mr. 
Joseph  Walker,  of  Crewe),  presented  Alderman 
Jefferies  with  a mallet  and  silver  trowel,  each 
bearing  a suitable  inscription,  and  the  stone  was 
then  formally  laid.  Mr.  Fairbank  gave  some 
account  of  the  works,  and  said  he  thought  that, 
when  completed,  they  would  have  the  best  and 
cheapest  sewerage  and  water  works  in  the  king- 
dom. At  Doncaster  they  were  going  to  spend 
100,000?.  in  improving  the  water  supply  alone, 
while  in  Kidderminster  they  would  have  a com- 
plete system  of  sewerage  and  water  supply,  and 
a freehold  sewage  farm  of  170  acres,  for  con- 
siderably less  than  that  amount. 

Fall  of  a Chimney. — At  the  works  of  Mr. 
Dougall  Buchanan,  metal  refiner,  Anderston, 
Glasgow,  a chimney,  between  60  ft.  and  70  ft. 
high,  has  fallen  through  the  roof  of  an  engineering 
Bhop.  One  person  was  instantaneously  killed, 
but,  with  this  exception,  the  large  number  of 
men  in  the  shop  escaped. 


Proposed  Additions  to  the  Surrey  County 
Lunatic  Asylums  at  Wandsworth  and 
Brookwood. — The  Committee  of  Visitors  of  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Wandsworth,  re- 
commended, at  the  recent  Surrey  Sessions  held 
at  Kingston,  that  a sum  of  20,000?.  be  granted 
for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  at  the 
said  asylum.  The  intention  was  to  provide  for 
about  50  men  and  100  women.  For  that  part 
of  the  buildings  for  100  females,  the  estimate  for 
work  was  somewhere  about  9,000?.  On  the  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  the  report,  it  was  moved,  as 
an  amendment,  “ That  any  further  progress  in 
this  question  be  suspended  for  the  next  Bix 
months.”  The  amendment  was  lost  by  27 
against  9,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee was  afterwards  agreed  to.  The  report  of 
visitors  to  the  Asylum  at  Brookwood  was  next 
read.  The  Committee  of  Visitors  submitted 
plans  for  the  accommodation  of  100  male  and 
300  female  additional  patients,  and  recommended 
that  the  said  plans  be  carried  out  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  55,0001.,  including  architect’s  com- 
mission, salary  of  clerk  of  the  works,  furniture, 
clothing,  and  every  other  expense.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  was  adopted,  with- 
out discussion. 

Accidents. — Holbom  Theatre  has  had  a 
narrow  escape.  Between  two  and  three  o’clock 
on  Saturday  morning  last  a fire,  attended  with  a 
great  loss  of  valuable  property,  occurred  on  pre- 
mises close  to  it  in  Brownlow-street.  One  of  the 
inmates  gave  an  alarm,  and  the  other  inmates, 
in  order  to  reach  the  street,  had  to  roll  down  the 
stairs  to  avoid  the  flames,  which  were  then 
crossing  the  street  and  firing  the  front  of  the 
premises  opposite  as  well  as  the  side  windows  of 
the  Holborn  Theatre  Royal.  Several  hours, 
elapsed  before  the  fire  could  be  extinguished. 
The  injury  to  the  theatre  was  confined  to  the 
scorching  of  the  side  window  frames  and  the 
breakage  of  window  glass.  Some  slight  damage 
was  done  to  the  contents  by  water  and  smoke. 

At  Eagley,  near  Bolton,  two  men  were 

killed  at  the  Church  of  England  school,  in 
School-street,  which  was  being  enlarged.  They 
were  fixing  flags  in  an  upright  position,  each 
flag  being  7 ft.  6 in.  high,  4 ft.  wide,  and  5 in. 
thick  : the  men  had  got  six  of  these  fixed  tem- 
porarily, and  were  in  the  act  of  placing  the 
seventh,  when  the  second  flag  gave  way,  knock- 
ing down  all  the  other  six  like  ninepins.  The 
deceased  were  crushed  beneath  the  flags,  and 
were  killed  on  the  spot. 

Reopening  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in  Chi- 
chester Cathedral. — The  Lady  Chapel  of  this 
cathedral  has  been  restored  and  reopened  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Bishop  Gilbert.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  prepared  the  plans,  and,  except  the  colour- 
ing of  the  groining — remains  of  which,are  seen, — 
the  chapel  now  stands  almost  as  it  left  the  hands  of 
its  builder  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  builder, 
singularly,  was  another  Bishop  Gilbert,  sumamed 
Leofardo.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  J.  Marshall,  of  Chichester.  The  stone  work 
of  the  chapel  has  been  thoroughly  restored, 
with  the  exception  of  the  carving  of  the  capitals 
of  the  restored  vaulting  shafts,  the  sedilia  and 
the  mullions  of  the  windows,  to  accomplish  which 
a fund  is  now  being  raised.  Several  traces  of 
painting  on  the  walls  have  been  brought  to  fight. 
The  floor  is  paved  with  tiles,  from  patterns  of 
old  tiles  found  during  the  restoration. 

Fall  of  a Circus  Gallery. — An  accident  has 
occurred  at  Mr.  Hengler’s  circus  in  Sheffield. 
The  structure  is  of  wood,  and  was  only  recently 
opened.  The  place  was  crowded,  and  during  some 
acrobatic  performances  a gallery  which  ran  across 
the  passage  from  the  Btables  to  the  arena,  sud- 
denly gave  way,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  persons 
were  precipitated  to  the  ground,  a distance  of 
about  14  ft.  A panic  seized  the  remainder  of 
the  spectators,  and  a great  many  rushed  from 
the  building.  Seven  persons  were  taken  to  the 
General  Infirmary,  and  a similar  number  to  the 
Public  Hospital.  The  full  extent  of  the  in- 
juries sustained  by  some  of  the  other  persons 
has  not  been  ascertained.  One  of  the  lady 
performers  was  much  shaken  and  crushed. 

Diocesan  Surveyors,  Norwich.  — At  a 

meeting  of  the  archdeacons  and  rural  deans, 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  Sur- 
veyors of  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidation  for  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  re-elected : — E.  L.  Blackburn,  of  Bernard- 
street,  Russell -square,  London,  architect ; J.  H. 
Brown,  of  Norwich,  architect ; and  R.  M. 
Phipson,  of  Norwich  and  Ipswich,  architect. 


Edinburgh. — According  to  the  Scotsman,  a 
committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council, 
charged  to  report  on  a better  organisation  for 
accomplishing  the  sanitary  business  of  the  city, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  the  appointment  ojt 
a Public  Health  Committee  to  look  after  such 
matters  as  the  supervision  of  burying-groundg, 
lodging-houses,  and  underground  or  overcrowded 
dwellings;  the  prevention  of  smoke  nuisance jl 
the  consideration  of  proposals  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  new  manufactories,  and  supervision  of 
manufactories  already  established ; the  inspeal 
tion  of  workshops,  bakehouses,  stables,  &c. ; the 
adulteration  of  food  and  diseased  meat ; and 
the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  epidemid 
disease. 

New  Ventilating  Fan  for  Mines. — The 

Monkland  coalmasters  have  just  inaugurated  a 
new  and  better  system  of  ventilation  for  coalJ 
mines.  A pair  of  patent  fans  have  been  erected 
for  providing  ventilation  for  two  coal-pits.  The 
fans  are  of  the  ordinary  construction,  but 
slightly  hollowed  towards  the  middle.  They 
measure  5 ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  driven  at  a 
speed  of  600  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
33,000  ft.  of  air  are  sent  out  by  the  fans  every 
minute.  There  are  two  sets,  driven  by  a pair 
of  horizontal  engines,  of  12-in.  cylinders,  the 
motion  being  direct  from  the  fly-wheel.  The 
fans,  once  erected,  are  kept  working  at  a very 
small  sum  compared  with  the  great  consumption 
of  eoal  on  the  old  system,  while  the  first  cost  of 
the  whole  apparatus,  including  a pair  of  engined 
boilers,  &c.,  is  only  about  7001. 

Sewage  Irrigation,  Windsor. — The  drain; 
age  works  for  Windsor  Castle  and  Frogmora 
House  are  approaching  completion.  At  Old 
Windsor  the  Thames  Conservators  are  erecting  d 
new  bridge  over  the  navigation  cut  between  the 
pumping  station  and  the  Ham,  upon  which  the 
sewage  farm  is  situated.  The  bridge  will  be  of 
iron  girders,  supported  upon  buttresses  of  red 
brick,  concrete,  and  stone.  The  pipes  convoying 
the  sewage  from  the  station  to  the  farm  will  be 
carried  over  the  water  on  the  bridge  to  the  Ham 
bank,  whence  the  liquid  will  be  distributed  over 
the  field.  The  buttresses  of  the  bridge  are  nearly 
finished,  and  the  iron  work  will  soon  be  placed 
in  position.  The  pumping  station  is  in  a forward 
condition,  whilo  a number  of  soldiers  from  the 
Windsor  garrison  are  engaged  upon  the  earth- 
work of  the  irrigation  field. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  of  the  King  and  QueeH 
Ironworks,  Rotherhithe,  who  was  for  thirty-seven 
years  an  associate  of  this  society,  has  bequeathed 
to  it  the  sum  of  500 1.,  free  of  legacy  duty,  which 
sum  he  ha3  by  will  directed  “ to  be  invested  and 
the  interest  thereof  to  be  applied  in  such 
manner  and  under  such  conditions  and  instruc- 
tions as  the  council  of  the  said  Institution  may 
think  most  expedient,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting periodically  a prize  or  medal  to  the 
author  of  a treatise  on  any  of  the  uses  or  pro. 
perties  of  iron,  or  to  the  inventor  of  some  new 
and  valuable  process  relating  thereto,  such 
author  or  inventor  being  a member,  graduate, 
or  associate  of  the  said  institution.” 

Diwdrannan  House,  WalsaU. — This  house 
is  situated  in  a conspicuous  and  pleasant  site  on 
the  outskirts  of  Walsall,  and  was  commencM 
early  in  the  spring,  and  is  now  approaching 
completion.  It  is  built  of  local  red  pressed 
bricks,  with  white  brick  bands,  with  HollingtCn 
stone  dressings,  and  the  whole  of  the  external 
walls  are  built  hollow,  and  tied  together  with 
iron  ties,  and  there  are  grey  marble  columns  tE 
the  porch.  There  has  not  been  any  contractor 
for  the  works,  but  Mr.  William  Kirkpatrick,  the 
owner,  has  bought  the  whole  of  the  materiaB 
and  employed  his  own  men  to  fix.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  about  1,1001.  Mr.  Ralph  Cham, 
berlain,  of  Walsall,  was  the  architect. 

Sewage  and  Cement. — The  Local  Board  o» 
Tunstall,  Staffordshire,  instructed  Mr.  John 
Elliot,  C.E.  (of  Newcastle),  to  inquire  into  all 
the  recognised  systems  of  dealing  with  sewage, 
and  to  report  to  them  on  the  subject.  Aftei 
examination  of  the  principal  irrigation  farms 
and  of  the  different  precipitation  processes,  Mr 
Elliot  has  advised  the  board  to  adopt  General 
Scott’s  process  of  precipitation  and  conversion 
of  the  product  into  cement,  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken.  The  cement  made  by  the  pro. 
cess,  Mr.  Elliot  said,  was  very  good. 

Institute  of  British  Architects. — The  new 
session  will  commence  on  Monday  evening 
November  4th. 
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A New  Temperance  Hall  and  Hotel  at 
larrow. — Last  week  a Temperance  and  Band 
: Hope  Conference  was  held  at  Barrow,  and  at 
le  of  the  meetings  Sir  James  Ramsden,  bart., 
ie  mayor,  presided,  and  spoke  strongly  against 
runkenness,  which  he  said  was  one  of  the  great 
rawbacks  to  the  rising  town  of  Barrow.  It 
■anspired  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  that 
spacious]  temperance-hall  in  connexion  with  a 
Dtel  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  borough,  and 
lat  Sir  James  Ramsden  has  given  the  site. 

The  Town  Surveyor  of  Brighton. — The 
own  Council  of  Brighton  have  shown  their 
jtimation  of  Mr.  Lockwood’s  talents  and  his 
jrvices  to  the  town  in  the  office  of  town  sur- 
jyor,  by  raising  his  salary  from  4001.  to  500i.  a 
3ar.  “ Mr.  Lockwood,”  says  the  local  Herald, 
has  now  filled  the  office  of  surveyor  for  four- 
ien  years,  in  the  course  of  which  the  town  has 
ade  unprecedented  progress,  and  demands 
ive  been  made  on  his  talents  and  energy,  both 

1 architect  and  surveyor,  such  as  have  never 
jen  exceeded  in  any  previous  epoch,  if,  indeed, 
[nailed.” 

Sanitary  Arrangements,  Vienna  Exlii- 
Ltion. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  whole  of 
ie  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  Vienna  Exhi- 
itionhave  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  George  Jennings 
7 Baron  Schwartz  Senborne,  as  also  the  water 
ipply  and  the  drainage  of  the  Exhibition 
hidings  and  grounds.  Mr.  Jennings  may  well 
scept  this  as  a compliment,  and  will,  we  know, 
ideavour,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  be  worthy 
: the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

New  Submarine  Cables. — After  overcoming 
lany  difficulties,  Sir  Charles  Bright  has  just 
jmpleted  one  of  the  most  arduous  of  submarine 
jlegraphic  undertakings, — that  of  connecting 
ie  United  States  with  the  majority  of  the  West 
adia  Islands,  and  thence  with  South  America, 
y 3,600  miles  of  cable.  There  is  now  also  direct 
)mmunication  by  telegraph  with  Adelaide,  in 
outh  Australia. 

The  Surveyorsliip  of  St.  George’s,  East. 

here  are  sixteen  candidates  for  the  office  of 
irveyor  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  George’s,  East, 
jndered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Andrew 
filson.  Among  these  are  Mr.  George  Wilson, 
an  of  the  late  surveyor ; Mr.  Arthur  Harston, 
rchitect ; and  Mr.  C.  R.  Peters,  Bon  of  an  in- 
uential  member  of  the  vestry. 

New  National  Theatre  for  Copenhagen, 
he  King  of  Denmark  has  laid  the  foundation 
aone  of  a new  national  theatre,  the  whole  of 
ae  royal  family  and  the  heads  of  the  public 
epartments  being  present.  The  members  of 
ie  opera  opened  the  proceedings  by  singing  a 
ymn,  after  which  the  Minister  of  Public 
Worship  delivered  an  inaugural  address. 

Vaults  in  the  Roadway. — The  St.  George’s, 
[anover-square,  Vestry  have  refused  the  appli- 
ition  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  No.  12,  Canterbury- 
lace,  Lambeth-place,  for  permission  to  extend  a 
ault  at  No.  46,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square, 

2 ft.  under  the  roadway. 

Pictures. — Private  views  will  be  given  on 
lis  Saturday  (26th)  of  the  Exhibition  of  Cabinet 
ictures  in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall ; 
bd  of  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  British  and 
oroign  Artists,  120,  Pall-mall. 

Italian  Mai'ble. — The  Italian  journals  state 
nat  the  exportation  of  marble  from  Italy  con- 
nues  to  increase,  as  is  shown  by  the  shipments 
:om  the  port  of  Genoa  during  the  first  eight 
ionths  of  the  present  year. 

Co-operation. — The  Yorkshire  Post  states 
lat  the  workmen  in  the  Sheffield  trades  have 
jmbined  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  works  and 
tanufactories  on  their  own  account. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  two  villa  residences,  at  West 
owt'9.  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  l’hos.  Dashwood,  architect 

Thomas  112,768  0 0 

Ball  2,695  0 0 

Jolliflo  2,570  0 0 

Sibley  2,169  0 0 

Bartou  2,345  0 0 

Meader  (accepted)  2,270  0 0 


:For  new  vicarage,  boundary-walls,  &e.,  at  Womens- 
old,  Kent,  for  Rev.  Mr.  Dimock.  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens, 
rchitect 

H.  & G.  Denue £2,054  6 0 

Wallis  A Clement  1,993  0 0 

Wilson  1,918  10  6 

Adcock  & Rees 1,893  13  11 

Church  1,719  3 1 


For  ice-well,  at  Islington,  for  Mr.  Carlo  Gatti. 
Bolton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Plimsaul : — 

Beaumont  112,090  0 0 

Hill  A Son 1,923  0 0 

Goodman  1,889  0 0 

Gibson,  Brothers 1,840  0 0 

Williams  1,777  0 0 

Capps  A Sauders 1,745 

Mann  1,735 

Hatchett  & Walker  1,675 

Mansbridge  1,655 

Carter  A Sou  .. 


1,640  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Royal  Oak,  St.  Luke’s,  for 
Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  A Buxton.  Mr.  Williams, 
architect : — 

Stephenson  £282  0 0 

Marr  226  0 0 

Capps  A Co 222  0 0 

For  new  premises,  in  Plough-court,  Lombard-street. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Osborn  A Russell : — 

Pritchard  £8,465  0 0 

Mvers  8,453  0 0 

Colls  8,421  0 0 

Perry  A Co S,350  0 0 

Killby  8,131  0 0 

Brass  7,996  0 0 

Mansbridge  7,950  0 0 

Perry,  Brothers  7,937  0 0 

Trollope  A Son 7,793  0 0 


For  alterations,  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  Childs-hill, 
Finchley-road,  for  Mr.  Randle.  Mr.  George  Stooke, 


architect : — 

Cotlle £145  10  0 

Cook  145  O 0 

Levey  ...  145  0 0 

Stovel 128  0 0 

Heath  (accepted)  122  10  0 

For  Petclering. 

Allow  for  Old  Pewter. 

Rich  £68  17  6 £14  4 6 

Richards  63  17  6 10  0 0 

Cottle  56  10  0 10  0 0 

Wright 63  10  0 11  0 0 

Heath  52  0 0 

Cox  (accepted) . 51  0 0 10  0 0 


For  loose  boxes,  Horstoad  Hall,  near  Norwich,  for  Mr. 
Edward  Birkbeck.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect  : — 

Newell  £1,610  10  0 

Downing 1,452  7 6 

Browne  A Hailey 1,417  0 0 

Lacey  1,387  10  0 

Cornish  1,370  0 0 


Tenders  for  double  stables,  Crystal  Palace  Park  Estate. 

Mr.  Johu  Norton,  architect: — 

Goodair £923  0 0 

Gooding 850  0 0 

llughesdon  800  0 0 

Lord  772  0 0 

Aitchison  A Walker  765  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  416  to  419,  Oxford- 
street.  Mr.  II.  Baker,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Richardson  & Waghorn  : — 

Wheeler £8,08 1 0 0 

Myers  & Sou 7,673  0 0 

Watson,  Brothers  7,670  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  7,495  0 0 

Mauley  & Rogers 7,127  0 0 

Henshaw  7,085  0 0 

Mansbridgo  6,799  0 0 

Hyde  6,614  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  6,590  0 0 

Cuilum  6,336  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Inns  of 
Court  Hotel,  Holborn,  for  the  Midland  Investment  Cor- 
poration. Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Brown : — 

Wogstafl- £2,695  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  A Waldram  2,613  0 0 

Sewell 2,546  0 0 

Longmire  & Burge 2,455  0 0 

Boyce  2,410  0 0 

For  general  repairs,  cleaning,  and  painting  throughout, 
at  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  Holborn,  for  the  Midland 
Investment  Corporation.  Messrs.  Lockwood  A Mawson, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Brown  — 

Boyce  £2,404  0 0 

HiU,  Keddell,  A Waldram  2,388  0 0 

Wugstalf 2,300  0 0 

Sewell 2,237  0 0 

Longmiro  A Burge 2,143  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  five  cottages,  at  Chiselhurst,  Kent, 
for  Mr.  O.  Edwards.  Mr.  W.  Mundy,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Wood  £1,516  0 0 

Winborne  1,458  0 0 

Mair  1,348  0 0 

Grover  1,288  0 0 

Lark  1,171  0 0 

Brown 1,089  0 0 

Tapsell  1,052  10  0 

Dyer  1,050  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  boat-house,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  at  Putney,  for  Messrs.  Robinson  A Sims.  Mr. 
G.  Edwards,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Hawkes £567  0 0 

Gibbs  615  0 0 

Aries  (accepted) 520  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  cow-stables,  at  Putney,  for  Mr. 
F.  J.  Morrison.  Mr.  R.  Niblett,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Adamson  A Sons £329  0 0 

Aviss  A Co 318  0 0 

Aries  (accepted) 280  0 0 


For  works,  at  94,  North-road,  Brighton,  in  new  shop, 
and  alterations  and  additions.  Mr.  John  Hill,  archi- 
tect : — 

Newnham  £141  0 0 

Barnes  118  0 0 

Hall  (accepted)  115  0 0 


For  church,  at  Prestonville,  Sussex.  Mr.  Johu  Hill, 
architect : — 

Hall £2,100  0 0 


For  the  City  Temple,  Holborn  Viaduct.  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  A Mawson,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Brown  : — 


— 

For  main  Building,  if  in 

Bath  Stone. 

For  Tower,  if  in  Bath 

Stone. 

.£  « 
II 

§(5 

S.9 

Extra  on  Tower,  if  in 

Portland  Stone. 

Deduct,  if  West  Elevation 

bo  in  Brickwork,  instead 

of  Bath  Stone. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Goodin  : 

31,100 

2,250 

— 

3,420 

475 

29,500 

2,200 

5,300 

3,343 

900 

Kirk  

26,799 

2,984 

2,320 

930 

670 

26,960 

2,360 

2,000 

920 

600 

Wagstaff  

25,750 

2,450 

3,360 

925 

567 

Carter 

25,670 

2,500 

2,000 

830 

400 

Perry 

25,624 

2,090 

3,110 

923 

443 

Wagner  

26,113 

2,435 

3,  SOS 

990 

507 

24,935 

2,089 

2,961 

816 

450 

24,665 

2,320 

3,190 

900 

540 

24,662 

2,254 

2,123 

230 

351 

Wicks  A Bangs  

24.3(H) 

2,300 

3,500 

969 

600 

Mvers 

24,270 

2,174 

9,000 

2,939 

384 

23,990 

2,300 

2,650 

700 

700 

23,950 

2,150 

1,750 

2,750 

448 

Mansbridgo  

23,436 

2,282 

2,461 

752 

510 

23,100 

2,200 

4,100 

Kingston  

21,202 

1,880 

1,600 

2,292 

40 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Subterranean  Hydrology.— Cancelled,  having  appeared  elsewhere. 

W.  D.  (where  are  specimens  to  be  seen?).— .1.  S.  (undesirable).— 
F.  C.— Messrs.  F.—  A.  It  S.— J.  C.— W.  II.  S.— T.  D.— II.  T.  -Hev.  J.  S.— 
J.  P.— J.  T.  R.— B.  A.  H.— J.  & Sou.— H.  H.  S.— H.  B.— L.  — R.  Y.— 
R.  \Y.  R.— T.  B.— W.  & Co.— L.  It  M.— A.  & R.— C.  R.  S.— J.  I,.— W.— 
A.  * Son.— H.  D.— Messrs.  P.  (next  week).— Messrs.  H.  B.  Sc  B.  (next 
week).— St.  Andrew's  (next  week). — G.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses.  

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  afc 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  within  the  United  Kingdom  cam,  be 
supplied  with  The  Builder  direct  from  the 
Office  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen  Shillings  per 
annum,  payable  in  advance. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  Sfc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder 
No.  1,  Yorlc-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor ,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


For  mansion,  for  the  Rev.  W.  Smith,  Woolmer  Forest, 
Hants.  Mr.  John  Hill,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Lansdowne  A Pollard  : — 

For  Walling. 

Drake’s  Concrete  Company £1,292  0 0 

For  other  Trades. 

Kemp  A Pocock  4,649  16  0 


For  drainage  work,  cesspits,  and  pumping  machinery, 
at  Industrial  Schools,  Mitcham.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell, 
architect : — 

Wall  (accepted)  £823  0 0 

For  painting  and  general  repairs,  at  the  Shrubbery, 
Shooter’s  Hill,  for  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  G.  Judge,  jun., 
architect : — 

Blake  A Ramplen  (accepted) £262  0 0 


For  erecting  residence,  at  Cudham,  Kent,  for  Mr.  S. 
Packman  : — 

Blake  A Ramplen  £527  0 0 


For  about  500  ft.  of  garden-wall,  greenhouse,  orchard- 
house,  Ac.,  for  Mr.  H.  O.  Potter,  Romsey,  Hants.  Quan- 
tities not  supplied  : — 

Crook  (accepted)  £520  0 0 


Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 

Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
and  prices  npon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
rooms, 14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-Axe, 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey 
Green  Slatea  in  town  and  country. — [Advt.] 
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Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  hare  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
i was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
i has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address, 
" ‘ 4,  St.  George's- road.  Regent's  Park,  London. 


Buenos  Ayres  Government  Certificate. — 

Translation : — We,  the  undersigned,  at  the 
request  of  Messrs.  Jas.  C.  Thompson  & Co., 
certify  that  the  Iron  Safes  of  Messrs.  Chubb  & 
Son,  London,  of  which  these  gentlemen  are 
agents,  were  exposed  for  several  hours  to  the 
fire  that  took  place  in  the  Offices  of  the  National 
Government  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  instant ; 
that  in  our  presence  they  were  easily  opened 
with  their  respective  keys ; that  the  moneys  and 
important  documents  they  contained  were  found 
in  perfect  order;  and  that  these  Safes  are  now  in 
use  in  the  National  Treasury  Office. — Buenos 
Ayres,  July  31,  1867.  (Signed) 

J.  M.  Drago,  Treasurer  of  the 
National  Government. 

Jose  Tomas  Rojo. 

Juan  M.  Alvarez. 

A true  copy — A.  M.  Bell. 

A large  assortment  of  these  SAFES  may  be 
inspected,  and  lists  of  prices  obtained,  at 
CHUBB  & SON’S,  57,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard, 
London;  68,  Cross-street,  Manchester;  28, 
Lord-street,  Liverpool ; and  Horsley-fields,  Wol- 
verhampton.— [Advt.] 


ALLEN  & COMPANY, 

ART  FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 


LONDON,  E.C. 


[Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

GAS  and  WATER-WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 


A Volume  of  the  NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  5s.  in  stamps, 
and  allowed  on  first  order.  Sole  im- 
■aavMg  Porters  of  Barbezat’s  French  Iron 
Wi  ml  Work. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

_L  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1.  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17.  PaU-mall.  8.W. 
Capital,  1,600,0001.  Paid  up  and  invested,  700.0001. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


DEATH  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT, 

with  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY. 

Provided  for  by  a Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Against  Accidents  of  all  kinds 

An  Annua]  Payment  of  31.  to  61.  6s.  Insures  1,0001.  at  Death,  or  an 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  61.  per  week  for  Injury. 

61.  CORN  HILL,  and  10,  REGENT-STREET.  LONDON. 
WILLIAM  J.  V1AN,  Secretary. 


rpHE  DARLINGTON  FEVER 

.JL  HOSPITAL. 

Darlington,  October  16. 1872. 

Sin, — You  having  requested  from  me,  as  the  writer  of  the  letter 
under  the  above  heading,  which  appeared  in  the  “ Builder"  of  the 
30th  March  last,  a Retractation  of  the  Statements  therein,  and  an 
Apology  for  having  imputed  to  yourself,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Hospital  Committee  of  the  Darlington  Town  Council,  improper 
motives  in  awarding  the  premium  to  the  successful  architect,  I beg  to 
assure  you  that  it  was  not  my  intention  in  such  letter  to  Impute  any 
improper  motives.  If  any  such  imputations  have  been,  or  can  be, 
implied  from  the  letter  as  written  by  me,  I gladly  withdraw  them, 
and  much  regret  that  the  letter  lias  been  construed  in  a sense  so 
different  from  what  was  intended.— Yours  respectfully, 

J.  P.  PRITCHETT. 

Charles  Janson,  esq.  Mayor  of  Darlington. 
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y and  Revised  Edition,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

N the  RELATION  between  SCIENCE 

and  RELIGION. 

By  GEORGE  COMBE. 

Edinburgh  : MACLACHLAN  & STEWART. 

London  : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  4 CO. 


Just  published,  crown  4to.  cloth,  25s. 

A TREATISE  on  the  CONSTRUCTION 

jt\_  and  OPERATION  of  WOOD  - WORKING  MACHINES. 
' eluding  a History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Manufacture  of 
rood-working  Machinery.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings, 
showing  the  modem  practice  of  prominent  Engineers  in  England, 
” co,  and  America.  By  J.  RICHARD,  Mechanical  Engineer. 
Loudon  : E.  & F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 


LONGMANS'  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Now  ready,  in  small  8vo.  price  3a  6d.  cloth, 

the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS 

\_J  and  STRUCTURES  : the  Strength  of  Materials  as  depending 
on  their  quality,  and  as  ascertained  by  Testing  Apparatus  ; the 
Strength  of  Structures,  as  depending  on  their  form  and  arrangement, 
id  on  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 

By  JOHN  ANDERSON.  C.E.  LL.D.  F.R.S.E. 
Superintendent  ol  Machinery  to  the  War  Department.  Woolwich. 
London:  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  & CO.  Paternoster-row. 


r Work  by  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt.  Immediately,  in  post  4to.  with 
10  reproductions  of  the  Author's  Sketches,  price  Two  Guineas  and 
Half. 

A N ARCHITECT’S  NOTE  - BOOK  in 

JT A_  SPAIN,  principally  illustrating  the  Domestic  Architecture  of 
that  Country. 

By  M.  DIGBY  WYATT,  M.A. 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  4e. 

Containing  a series  of  100  admirable  Sketches,  made  in  Spain,  in 
1869,  from  subjects  as  novel  in  character  as  they  are  important  for  the 
history  of  architecture  in  that  country.  Reproduced  in  absolute  and 
permanent  lac-simile.  Each  Sketch  is  accompanied  by  Critical 
Notices,  in  which  Sir  Digby  explains  the  salient  points  of  interest 
rbich  he  observed  in  the  subjects  selected  for  Illustration. 

Subscribers'  names  for  copies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  COMPANY  (Limited),  36,  Rathbone- 
place,  London,  W.  


w asady,  25  plates,  Imp.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 


f i OTHIC  MEMORIALS.  Second  Series. 

VjT  By  W.  C.  BRANGWYN.  Architect. 


Published  by  the  Author,  16.  Gold  Hawl 


Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 


W BALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

12mo.  cloth  limp,  price  Is.  6d.  (postage  2d.) 

MINING  and  QUARRYING.  A First  Book  of.  With  the  Sciences 
connected  therewith.  For  use  in  Primary  Schools  and  Self-Instruc- 
tion. By  J.  H.  COLLINS,  F.G  S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
copious  Index  and  Glossary. 

ARCHITECTURE,  Orders  of,  by  W.  H.  LEEDS.  12mo.  cloth 
limp.  Is.  6d-  (postage  2d.). 

ARCHITECTURE.  Styles  of.  by  T.  TALBOT  BURY.  12mo,  cloth 
limp.  is.  6d.  (postage  2d.). 

ARCHITECTURE.  Principles  of  Design,  by  E.  L.  GARBETT. 
12mo.  cloth  limp.  2s.  (postage  3d.). 

VITRUVIUS'S  ARCHITECTURE,  by  J.  GWILT.  Plates.  12mo. 
cloth  limp.  5s.  (postage  4d. ). 

GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Principles  of  Beauty  in.  by  the 
EARL  of  ABERDEEN.  12mo.  cloth  limp.  Is.  (postage  2d.). 

ERECTION  of  DWELLING-HOUSES,  with  Specifications,  Quan- 
tities of  Materials,  4c.  by  a H.  BROOKS.  27  Plates.  12mo.  cloth 
limp.  2s.  6d-  (postage  3d.) 

QUANTITIES  and  MEASUREMENTS,  by  A.  C.  BEATON,  la  6d. 
(postage  2<L). 

BUILDERS'  and  CONTRACTORS'  PRICE -BOOK,  by  G.  R. 
BURNELL.  12mo.  cloth,  limp.  3a  6d.  (postage 3d.). 

.*.  Complete  Lists  of  WEALE'S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES  for- 
warded post-free  on  application. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'-haU-court.  E.C.  


PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION,  or 

I OTHER  PLANS  and  DRAWINGS.  PREPARED  and  Etched 
or  Coloured  in  the  first  style.  Terms  strictly  moderate.  Also, 
OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE, 
in  or  out  ol  Office. 

Address,  T.  H.  14,  Argyle-street,  Argyle-square,  W.C. 


■me  lOUOWUlg  volumes  are  now  leatiy  ui 

pASSELL’S  TECHNICAL  MANUALS. 

consisting  of  (Volumes  adapted  for  the  use  of  Artisans  am 


Students,  which  contain  the  essentials  of  a complete  Technl 
Education,  each  Book  being  Illustrated  throughout  with  Diagrams 
and  Drawing  Copies,  and  bound  in  cloth  : — 

By  ELLIS  A.  DAVIDSON.  s.  d. 

DRAWING  FOR  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS 3 6 

DRAWING  FOB  BRICKLAYERS 3 0 

DRAWING  FOR  CABINET  MAKERS 3 0 

DRAWING  FOR  STONEMASONS  3 0 

DRAWING  FOR  MACHINISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 4 6 

DRAWING  FOR  METAL  PLATE  WORKERS  3 0 

GOTHIC  STONEWORK 3 0 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.  Eighth  Thousand 2 0 

LINEAR  drawing.  Fourteenth  Thousand. 0 

PROJECTION.  Tenth  Thousand  2 0 

MODEL  DRAWING  3 U 

PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE.  Second  Edition  3 0 

By  PROFESSOR  CHURCH.  M.A. 

COLOUR.  With  Six  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  Illuslra- 


BAYSWATER.— To  BUILDERS,  Con- 
tractors, and  CARRIAGE  PROPRIETORS.  — Long 
LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY  TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  in  the  Portobello- 
road  : consisting  of  twelve  Tenements,  comprising  stabling  for  thirty  - 
four  hones,  and  twelve  carriage-houses,  with  dwellings  above,  or  may 
lie,  at  a comparatively  small  outlay,  converted  into  cottages  for  the 
labouring  classes.  Would  be  let  lor  the  whole  term  at  a low  rent, 
with  the  option  of  purchasing. —Apply  to  Mr.  S.  WOOD,  3,  Cannon- 
row,  Westminster. 


rpO  PLUMBERS,  GASFITTERS,  and 

JL  HOUSE  DECORATORS.— TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  a genuine 


, a genui 

old-established  BUSINESS  in  the  above  line.  A few  miles  fn 
London.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  disposing  of  the  same. — Apply 


l.  Z.  care  of  FRANK  4 SON.  14,  Borough.  Londonbridge. 


rpO  BUILDERS.— TO  BE  LET,  with 

JL  immediate  possession,  a first-class  going  CONCERN,  with  a 
large  private  connexion,  and  situate  in  a country  district,  where 
extensive  building  operations  are  required  to  meet  the  demand  for 
villa  residences.  Stock-in-trade  at  a valuation.  Premium  moderate. 
Particulars  of  Mr.  J.  C.  COLLIER.  Godaiming. 


HPO  BUILDERS.— TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF, 

-1-  the  GOODWILL  of  a genuine  BU8INESS,  within  five  miles 
of  London  Bridge.  It  has  been  successfully  carried  on  by  the  present 
Proprietor,  who  is  retiring  through  ill-health,  and  is  a thoroughly 
good  opening  for  any  one  commencing,  as  a moderate  premium  would 
betakiffl  from  an  immediate  purchaser.— Address,  W.  ADAMS 
MURPHY,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  47,  Church-Btreet,  Camberwell 


By  MAJOR  V.  D.  MAJENDIE,  R.A. 

ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  SERVICE. 

i llustrnted.  

By  PROFESSOR  R.  S.  BALL,  LL.D. 

APPLIED  MECHANICS.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  and 

140  Questions  lor  Examination.  Just  ready  : 

By  CHARLES  RYAN. 

SYSTEMATIC  DRAWING  AND  SHADING.  Fifth  Thousand.  I 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  4 GALPIN,  Ludgate-liill,  London,  EX'. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

W.  SELLS. 

Brickwork  pointed  and  drawn, 

by  Contract  or  otherwise,  in  Town  or  country,  on  the  lowest 
terms.- 16,  Hope-street,  George-road,  Holloway.  N. 


OM  EATON,  BROTHERS, 

IO  PRACTICAL  PLUMBERS  to  the  TRADE.  2,  PHCENIX- 
YARD.  CAVENDISH-SQUARE,  W.  WORK  TAKEN,  by  Piece  or 
otherwise,  in  Town  or  country.  Lead  laying  at  per  cwt.  Estimate 
given  for  every  description  of  Plumbers'  work. 


First-class  labour  guaranteed.! 


G 


1 EORGE  WINGROYE, 

FRENCH  POLISHER  TO  THE  TRADE 
ONLY. 

No.  24,  MOORE  - STREET,  BRYANSTONE  - SQUARE. 
Builders'  Work  done  on  reasonable  terms. 

Estimates  given. 


XIOTICE  of  REMOVAL.  — Mr.  T.  T. 

GREEN,  MEASURING  and  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR,  In- 
forms his  clients  that  he  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  from  4a, 
Walbrook  to  33,  POULTRY,  E.C. 


QEWAGE  UTILISATION. — The  Directors 

(O  of  the  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited)  invite  town 
authorities,  members  of  Local  Boards,  and  others  interested  in  the 
Utilisation  of  Sewage  and  the  purification  of  streams,  to  visit  tl 
works  at  CROSSNESS  (London  Southern  Outfall)  or  LEEDS,  ai 
inspect  the  ABC  process  now  at  work  there. 

C.  RAWSON,  General  Manager. 
No.  1,  St.  Swithin's-lane,  E.C.  October,  1872. 


~VVf  H.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- j 

V V . ham-street,  Strand.  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  ol- 
assistance  rcudored  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

1\/TR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWN  AY,  C.E. 

It  JL  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  25,  Walbrook,  . 
Loudon.— CALCULATIONS,  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES  prepared 
for  IRON  CONSTRUCTIONS,  GA8 WORKS,  4c.  LEVELLING  and 
SURVEYING.  Professional  assistance  generally. 

npO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AGENTS, 

1 METAL  WORKERS,  and  OTHERS.— DRAWINGS  PREPARED 
from  ROUGH  SKETCHES,  or  Instructions  for  Buildings,  or  Altera- 
tious  in  any  style. ; also  Wrought  Metal  Work  designed  in  Medi.-evnl  and 
Italian  Styles:  Details,  Specifications,  4c.  on  Moderate  Terms. — 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  18.  Sherborne-streot,  Blandford-square,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

"PARTNERSHIP. — A Gentleman  with  a 

L small  capital  at  command  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a SITUA- 

TION where  for  a time  he  could  improve  himself,  with  an  ultimate 
view  to  a partnership  in  the  Business. — Address,  A.  B.  1,  Queen's- 
place,  West-end,  Hammersmith,  W. 

PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

1 works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACAN CY 

in  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.— 
Address,  A.  B.  21.  Gresham-street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  in  the  principal  towns,  Persons, 

T V having  a good  connexion  among  Architects,  Contractors, 
Builders,  and  Plasterers,  to  PROMOTE  the  introduction  of  the 
SELENITIC  MORTAR.— Address,  Secretary  of  the  Selenitic  Mortar 
Company,  6 Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  London,  S.E. 

THOROUGH  of  BURNLEY.— BOROUGH 

1 > SURVEYOR.— The  Corporation  of  Burnley  require  the  service*] 
of  a BOROUGH  SURVEYOR.  lie  will  be  required  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  find  sureties  in  the! 
sum  of  5001.  Salary  2001.  a year.  Applications,  with  testimonials,! 
endorsed  " Application  for  Borougli  Surveyor,"  to  be  sent  in  on  or] 
before  the  1st  NOVEMBER.  1872.  No  canvassing  of  any  member  otl 
the  Council  will  be  allowed. — By  order, 

A.  B.  CREEKE,  Town  Clerk.  1 
Corporation  Offices,  7th  October,  1872. 

]\/T ONTGOMERYSHIRE  COUNTY  SUR-j 

J_r  J VEYORSHIP. — Tlie  office  of  COUNTY  SURVEYOR  bein gj 
now  VACANT,  Candidates  for  the  APPOINTMENT  are  requested  to 
send  in  their  applications  and  testimonials  to  the  Clerk  of  the  1 Voce, ■ 
at  his  Office,  in  Welshpool,  on  or  before  the  29th  day  of  NOV  EM  HER 
next.  Candidates  are  required  to  have  a practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  of  construction  in  civil  engineering  and  architecture. 

The  salary  of  the  County  Surveyor  Is  2001.  per  onuurn,  and  he  will 
be  required  to  reside  in  the  county. 

ROBERT  DEVEREUX  HARRISON. 

Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  , 

Welshpool.  October  17th,  1872. 

TJIGGLESWADE  UNION.— The  PUBLIC 

|)  HEALTH  ACT.  1872.— The  Board  of  Guardians,  as  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  above  Union,  are  desirous  of  receiving 
APPLICATIONS  for  tlie  APPOINTMENT  of  INSPECTOR  of 
NUISANCES  for  the  whole  of  the  Union,  whicli  contains  an  area  of 
58,950  acres,  and  a population  of  27,887.  Salary,  2501.  a year,  '“itlmut 
auy  allowance  or  extras.  The  Inspector  will  be  required  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  make  a perfect 
sanitary  survey  of  the  whole  district,  and  report  generally  on  its  con- 
dition and  requirements,  as  well  os  to  prepare  all  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, superintend  all  works,  aud  generally  perform  all  the  duties  of 

I inspector  prescribed  by  the  above  Act,  and  the  other  Acts  incorporate® 
there  with. 

Applications,  stating  ago  and  previous  occupation,  with  recent  tes- 
timonials, must  be  sent  to  me  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  the  29th  day  of 
OCTOBER  inst.  Canvassing  the  Guardians  in  any  way  is  strictly) 
prohibited,  and  any  candidate,  either  by  himself  or  his  friends,  pur- 
suing such  a course,  will  be  deemed  disqualified  Any  furtheti 
information  may  lie  obtained  on  written  application  to  me. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  THOMAS  J.  HOOPER,  Clerk.  1 

Biggleswade,  Beds.  October  4th,  1872. 

rpHE  Directors  of  the  East  and  West  India 

1 Dock  Company  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a 
Gentleman  to  undertake  the  ARRANGEMENT,  CONSTRUCTIONS 
REPAIRS,  aud  SUPERINTENDENCE  of  all  BUILDINGS.  Docks,' 
and  Machinery  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  lie  erected  ; also  t he 
Superintendence  and  Direction  of  the  Engineer's  Office  and  the  staff 
of  Mechanics.  Salary  5001.  a year,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  50L 
to  7001.  Preferable  age  25  to  40.  Geutlemen  desirous  of  becoming] 
candidates  will  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  form  of  application,! 
on  addressing  the  Secretary  ill  writing.  No  personal  application  will 
be  attended  to,  and  any  canvass  of  the  Directors,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  will  be  considered  ns  a violation  of  their  wishes.  The 
applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  the  1st  DECEMBER. — By  order  of  the  Court, 

J.  L.  DU  PLAT  TAYLOR,  Secretary.  1 
East  and  West  India  Dock-house.  Billiter-square, 

22nd  October,  1872. 

\\T ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  and  Surveyor’s 

W Office,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.— Apply  by  letter,  stating 
age,  experience,  and  salary  required,  addressed  ARCHITECT,  care  ol 
Mr.  Pitcher,  3,  Warwick-lane,  E.C. 

YX7ANTED,  an  experienced  ASSISTANT. 

V V One  who  can  abstract  and  bill  thoroughly,  for  the  general, 
work  of  a Quantity  Surveyor's  Office.— Address,  stating  age,  refer- 
ences, and  salary  required,  to  547,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

\\T  ANTED,  a thoroughly  efficient 

VV  BUILDER'S  CLERK,  accustomed  to  making  estimates  and. 
keeping  measured  accounts,  extra  works,  4c.— Apply  by  letter,  with 
references,  4c.  to  581,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

\XT ANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  BRIC'K- 

V V LAYER  to  BUILD  small  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL  and  LVCH 
GATE  (labour  only),  at  Woking  Cemetery.— Apply,  BUILDER,  81i, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within,  London,  EC.  % 

X\T ANTED,  a respectable  YOUTH,  as 

VV  an  APPRENTICE.— Apply  to  C.  & L.  Upholsterers  sad 

Decorators,  109,  Fleet-street.  London. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CAR- 

VV  PENTERS.  -WANTED,  an  energetic  Man.  Must  be  tho- 
roughly practical,  and  capable  of  estimating.— Address,  stating  age 
and  wages  required,  to  546,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

Y\7ANTED,  an  experienced  GLASS- 

VV  CUTTER,  and  a good  GLAZIER.  Good  references  indis- 

pensable.-Address.  WILLIAM  N.  FROY,  146,  King-street  West, 
Hammersmith,  Loudon,  W. 

NE  HUNDRED  CABINETMAKERS 

Non-Society  8bop,  to  work  on  DEAL  and 


O WANTED  

ASH  FURNITURE,  lor  Bedrooms.  Wages,  pit 
21.  10s.  to  31.  10s.  per  week.  Twelve  months'  work  guaranty 
Apply  to  JOHN  DYER  & CO.  2,  Northampton-street,  Essex- 
Islington,  W. 


Nov.  2,  1872.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1552. 


Curiosities  of  the  Moscow  Polytechnic 
Exhibition. 

» US  SIA  seems  deter- 

tions,  industrial  and 

pace  with  the  rapid 
extension  of  her  rail- 

s since  an  ethnological 
n was  held  at  Moscow, 
years  ago  took  place 
’etersburg  the  great 
Industrial  Exhibition, 
est  ever  witnessed  in 
ntry,  and  of  which  we 
i account  in  these 
pages.  In  the  summer  of  the 
| present  year  was  opened  the  Moscow  Poly- 
| technic  Exhibition.  This  event  took  place  on 
I the  day  of  the  bicentenary  of  the  birthday  of 
Peter  the  Great,  the  founder  of  Russia’s  great- 
i ness  and  prosperity.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally 
l known  that  this  is  already  the  fifteenth  Exhi- 
I bition,  held  alternately  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mos- 
| cow,  and  Warsaw,  since  Russia  became  a manu- 
facturing country.  Every  exertion  is  now  being 
I made  in  Russia  to  promote  technical  knowledge 
! and  education.  With  this  view,  technical  schools 
; are  being  established';  a technical  society  has 
been  formed,  which  has  its  branches  in  the 
jcliief  towns  of  Russia,  and  its  corresponding 
j members  in  every  commercial  and  mercantile 
[ centre.  The  present  Exhibition  is  intended  to 
i be  the  commencement  of  a polytechnic  museum 
in  Moscow,  and  it  has  been  brought  together 
i rather  as  an  instructive  than  a competitive 
| show ; and  although  not  international,  in  the 
i sense  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
I such  displays,  every  civilised  country  has  con- 
I tributed  to  its  various  departments  and  sections. 

I Nor  are  the  buildings  containing  the  exhibits,  in 
; an  architectural  point  of  view,  like  anything 
I which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  in  our 
| minds  with  such  undertakings. 

• The  site  of  the  Moscow  Polytechnic  Exhibition 
| is  the  garden  of  the  ancient  Kremlin,  at  the 
I foot  of  the  castle  wall.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
I show  is,  that  the  exhibits  are  not  contained  in 
i,  one  single  building,  but  are  displayed  in  more 
i!  than  eighty  pavilions  and  huts,  decorated  in  the 
I Russian  style,  sheds,  and  tents  of  all  imaginary 
ii  sorts  and  sizes.  There  are  in  all  about  twenty  - 
i seven  departments,  and  the  articles  are  so  grouped 
I as  to  bring  out  the  qualities  of  each  department 
1 without  any  regard  to  their  national  origin.  As 
] an  exception,  however,  may  be  taken  the  depart- 
S ment  of  rural  domestic  economy,  which  is  almost 
ji  purely  Russian  in  its  character,  and  that  devoted 
to  the  country  of  Turkistan,  which  has  charac- 
l teristics  entirely  of  its  own.  . It  is  with  these 
I two  departments  that  we  propose  to  acquaint 
i our  readers.  The  most  striking  object  in  the 
|)  department  of  rural  domestic  economy  is  what 
!!  one  might  call  a model  in  its  natural  size  of  a 
I village  church  erected  on  the  top  of  an  eminence 
in  the  garden  of  the  Kremlin ; there  is  also  a 
landowner’s  dwelling-house,  a village  school- 
house,  a village  hospital,  an  infirmary,  a dispen- 
sary, and  a village  crSche  or  nursery.  The 
church  is  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  the  walls 
i being  formed  of  squared  logs,  in  the  architectural 
( style  of  most  Russiap  churches,  with  its  bulb- 
i shaped  and  gaily-painted  domes  and  belfry- 
i tower  at  its  side — a style  which  gives  such  a 


gay  and  picturesque  appearance  to  the  land- 
scapes of  the  interior  of  Russia.  This  church  is 
constructed  to  contain  from  150  to  200  people. 
The  windows,  door-casings,  shutters,  cornices, 
and  barrel-shaped  pediments,  and  other  parts, 
carved  and  painted  in  variegated  colours,  are 
made  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  to  pieces,  re- 
moved and  put  together  again,  which  can 
be  effected  without  ever  damaging  the  Bheet 
iron  of  the  roof.  The  guide  to  the  exhibition  in- 
forms us  that  the  object  of  exhibiting  this 
village  church  in  its  natural  size  is  this,  that  it 
offers  the  advantage  of  the  merits  of  this 
proposed  new  system  of  building  being  more 
easily  examined,  and  affords  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of^  the  proportions  of  the  most 
prominent  parts  of  the  structure,  of  the  various 
details,  as  well  as  of  the  convenience  of  arrange- 
ment ; and  at  the  same  time  the  bringing  toge- 
ther of  all  kinds  of  church  appurtenances 
executed  chiefly  in  the  Russian  style,  and  con- 
centrating them  in  one  place,  serves  to  display 
their  peculiar  character,  and  illustrates  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  producing  them.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  mode  of  construction 
with  squared  logs,  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces, 
is  that  it  can  be  applied  to  all  manner  of  wooden 
structures  ; it  does  not  require,  as  with  common 
round  logs,  weather  boarding  outside,  nor  any  kind 
of  boarding  inside,  where  it  affords  more  room, 
and  a considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  labour. 
Besides,  another  very  essential  advantage  of  this 
system,  is  pointed  to  particularly  for  Russia, 
and  which  can  be  easily,  understood,  viz.,  that 
buildings  of  this  kind  can  be  produced  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  wood  is  plentiful 
and  comparatively  cheap,  and  more  particularly  in 
those  districts  and  establishments  whore,  by  the 
employment  of  steam  power,  together  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  railway  communication,  the  price  of 
joinery  and  carpentry  work  is  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum. Of  such  establishments  there  is  one  in  Tver, 
belonging  to  Mr.  H.  D.  Meyerovicb,  and  another 
at  Kolomnia  owned  by  the  architect,  Mr.  P.  C. 
Kampioni.  The  entrance  to  the  church  is  from 
the  side  of  the  terrace  near  the  belfry  tower,  and 
the  visitor  who  wishes  to  view  the  interior  and 
the  articles  therein  contained  is  recommended  to 
commence  his  inspection  of  the  various  groups 
and  separate  articles  from  the  right-hand  side, 
and  make  a tour  of  the  church  round  to  the  other 
entrance,  which  faces  the  Troitsky  Tower  of  the 
Kremlin.  Here  are  shown  in  detail  all  the 
parts  and  decorations  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
interior  of  Russian  orthodox  churches,  such  as 
ikonostases,*  ikonas,  or  holy  pictures,  in  the 
execution  of  which,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
articles  belonging  to  the  interior  of  the  church, 
the  following  objects  were  had  in  view  ; — to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  simplicity  and 
character  suitable  to  an  orthodox  Russian  village 
church ; to  acquaint  both  the  specialists  and  the 
public  with  the  most  practical  method  of  con- 
structing and  decorating  ikonastases,  manufac- 
turing candelabras  and  candlesticks,  and  other 
church  appurtenances  in  turnery,  carved,  and 
metal  work,  all  of  which  being  in  point  of  artistic 
merit  very  little  inferior  to  more  costly  articles  of 
the  same  description;  and  to  develop  the  local  trades 
in  Russia,  which  are  earned  on  by  thousands  of 
workmen  in  scores  of  villages.  It  should  here 
be  remarked  that  these  village  factories  form  a 
peculiar  feature  of  Russian  industry  which  has 
been  preserved  for  centuries.  As  an  example  may 
be  taken  the  village  of  Kholoui,  situated  in  one 
of  the  districts  of  the  government  of  Vladimir, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  considerably  over 
1,000,  are  entirely  engaged  in  painting  “ ikonas,” 
or  holy  pictures.  From  early  boyhood  to  old  age 
the  peasant  of  Kholoui  is  constantly  at  work  with 
his  painting-brush  and  maulstick,  but  the  pro- 
ductions are  of  the  most  miserable  kind,  owing 


* The  partition  which  separates  the  altar  from  the  rest 
of  the  church. 


to  the  rapidity  and  carelessness  with  which  they 
are  executed.  Some  of  these  “ artists  ” are  able 
to  paint  GOO  faces  in  a week,  and  others  can 
complete  these  pictures,  12  in.  square,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  single-handed.  These 
ikonas  are  painted  on  boards  made  of  the  lime 
pine,  fir,  alder,  and  aspen.  The  colours,  instead 
of  oil,  are  mixed  with  the  whites  of  eggs ; and 
when  the  painting  is  done,  it  merely  receives  a 
coating  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  the  ikona  is 
finished.  As  might  be  expected,  these  produc- 
tions are  manufactured  only  for  the  use  of  the 
poorer  classes.  The  demand  must  be  enormous 
considering  that  the  peasant  population  of 
Russia  is  something  like  60,000,000,  and  that 
every  orthodox  peasant  has  a painting  of  this 
kind  hung  up  in  the  corner  of  his  room,  these 
pictures  generally  representing  some  favourite 
saint  whom  he  holds  in  great  veneration.  At 
Kholoui  ikonaB,  12  in.  by  12  in.,  are  sold  as  low 
as  6s.  per  100  ; and  that  village  alone  produces 
from  1£  million  to  2\  millions  of  them  yearly. 
They  are  sold  wholesale,  chiefly  to  the  ofenicis, 
or  itinerant  merchants,  who  travel  from  fair  to 
fair  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Russian 
empire.  The  different  monasteries  are  also 
customers  for  these  productions  ; but  they  are 
executed  better,  and  the  price  is  much  higher. 
The  supply  of  the  raw  material,  i.e.,  the  boards 
for  painting  on,  is  obtained  in  the  winter  time 
during  Lent,  when  as  many  as  100  sledge-loads 
of  them  per  week  are  brought  over  the  ice  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Volga  to  Kholoui.  In  the 
village  of  Palekha,  situated  about  30  versts  from 
the  above  place,  the  paintings  produced  are  of  a 
superior  kind ; they  are  executed  in  oil,  in  the 
Greek  style,  and  are  sold  chiefly  in  the  capitals  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Some  of  these  paint, 
ings  produced  by  peasants,  it  is  said,  are  really 
beautifully  done,  particularly  miniatures, — which 
is  the  more  astonishing,  since  these  village 
artists  are  totally  uneducated,  and  have  acquired 
the  art  of  painting,  as  it  were,  intuitively.  In 
the  same  manner  the  village  of  Pavlovo,  in  the 
government  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  is  celebrated  for 
its  lockmakers,  where,  besides  cutlery,  all  kinds 
of  tools  are  manufactured,  some  of  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  best  Sheffield  ware. 
Thousands  of  dozens  of  penknives  are  exported 
from  Pavlovo  to  Persia.  Great  quantities  of 
travelling-boxes  are  also  made  here,  fitted  with 
locks  manufactured  in  the  village,  which  are 
sent  in  whole  cargoes  to  Khiva  and  Taskent, 
reaching  even  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan.  The 
Pavlovo  circuit  extends  over  an  area  of  200 
versts,  contains  33  so-called  settlements,  all  more 
or  less  engaged  in  the  production  of  locks  and 
hardware  of  that  description.  Vorsma,  another 
village  not  far  from  Pavlovo,  is  also  celebrated 
for  this  branch  of  industry.  The  government  of 
Tver,  again,  is  noted  for  its  nail-smiths’  villages, 
where  a system  of  co-operative  labour  has  lately 
been  introduced,  and  supported  by  capital  lent 
at  a moderate  interest  by  the  local  administra- 
tion, which  has  considerably  improved  the  posi- 
tion of  the  producers,  who,  like  those  of  Pavlovo 
and  Vorsma,  or  in  fact  all  village  artizans,  have 
always  remained  entirely  in  the  hands  of  fore- 
stallers  and  jobbers.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  at  some  future  time  not  far  distant  we 
shall  become  large  importers  of  the  products  of 
Russian  village  labour,  particularly  of  articles  in 
wood  in  connexion  with  building ; for  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Russia  possesses  many  advantages 
in  manufacturing  which  are  denied  to  other 
countries  of  Europe ; her  many  industries  need 
only  to  be  developed  and  improved. 

The  following  peculiarities  of  the  interior  of 
the  church  are  pointed  to  as  being  novel  in 
Russia  in  a structure  of  this  kind  : — the  framed 
timbers  supporting  the  roof,  such  as  tie-beams, 
king-posts,  and  the  rafters  forming  the  same,  all 
made  to  be  taken  apart  and  put  together  again ; 
to  the  alms-box,  fixed  in  the  wall  inside,  with  an 
opening  on  the  outside  for  dropping  in  the 
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money.  It  should  here  be  remarked  that  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  place  the  box  outside  of  the 
church,  chained  or  locked  to  some  fixture.  Of 
late  years  these  boxes  have  often  been  wrenched 
off  and  carried  away.  The  shutters  are  made  to 
lift  up  and  down,  without  any  kind  of  ironwork, 
and  so  constructed  as  only  to  be  opened  from 
within.  In  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
corners  is  arranged  a collection  of  church-plate 
manufactured  entirely  in  the  Russian  style.  Of 
these,  a set  of  silver  with  enamel  is  the  most 
expensive ; another,  of  silver  alone,  is  of  moderate 
price ; and  a third  is  made  of  non-oxidising 
melchior,  suitable  for  the  poorer  country  parishes. 
In  front  of  the  altar,  forming  part  of  the  ikono- 
stae,  are  what  are  called  the  Tsarskie  Yorota 
or  Royal  Gates,  leading  into  the  sanctum 
sanctorum,  and  at  the  sides  the  north  and  south 
doors  and  ikonas.  These  are  different  ikonas 
from  those  w’hich  we  described  above  : they  are 
painted  by  professed  artists,  encased  in  silver 
and  silver-gilt,  the  latter  metal  in  repoussd  work, 
forming  the  drapery  of  the  figures  of  the 
picture.  Some  of  the  ikonas  of  the  rich  churches 
are  encaBed  in  pure  gold,  and  studded  with  pre- 
cious stones.  The  rich  merchants  also  affect  this 
kind  of  ikonas  in  their  homes,  which  are  gene- 
rally enclosed  in  an  elaborate  glass  case.  In  this 
shape  it  is  called  a kiota,  one  of  which  is  also 
shown  in  the  church.  A kind  of  night-light  is 
kept  constantly  burning  before  this  shrine,  the 
gilt  crowns  and  haloes  of  the  saints  reflecting 
the  light  in  a thousand  brilliant  rays.  The 
silversmiths  of  Moscow  were  celebrated  already 
in  the  seventeenth  century  all  over  Russia 
for  the  production  of  holy  pictures  of  this 
kind. 

Among  the  holy  pictures  shown  in  the  church 
deserves  to  be  noticed  a painting  which  was 
executed  in  commemoration  of  the  miraculous 
escape  of  the  present  czar  from  the  hand  of  the 
would-be  assassin  in  1866,  at  St.  Petersburg.  It 
represents  four  saints,  with  a guardian  angel, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  fete- days  of  these 
saints  corresponding  to  four  events  of  the 
emperor’s  life, — his  birth-day,  baptism,  corona- 
tion, and  the  day  of  his  deliverance. 

The  royal  gates  are  decorated  in  the  ancient 
Russian  style,  the  carved  work  being  substituted 
by  mouldings  formed  of  a peculiar  mass.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  for  a Russian  church  the  whole 
ikonostas  is  simple.  The  gilding  has  been  done 
in  imitation  gold,  which  looks  as  well  as  real,  and 
has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  washed  when 
dirty,  while  the  cost  is  considerably  less.  Next 
to  the  altar  in  one  of  the  corners  is  a carving  in 
antediluvian  (mammoth)  ivory,  in  high  relief,  of 
a head  of  Christ  with  the  crown  of  thorns  beau- 
tifully executed.  Apparatus  for  hearing  and 
ventilation  are  also  shown.  Among  other  things 
is  exhibited  a model  of  a small  chapel  called  a 
Tchasovnia,  to  be  used  in  villages  as  a depository 
of  the  dead  before  burial,  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting burying  alive,  and  also  as  a sanitary 
measure.  The  outside  of  the  church  in  the 
summer  time  was  decorated  with  all  kinds  of 
plants,  with  a lawn  in  front. 

In  the  same  garden  of  the  Kremlin  where  the 
church  stands  is  a full-size  model  of  a landed 
proprietor’s  house.  It  is  in  the  usual  style  of 
Russian  wooden  buildings  which  we  described  on 
a former  occasion,  but  with  a terrace  and  several 
additions  and  improvements  borrowed  from 
Western  Europe.  The  house  has  a ground-floor, 
mezzanine,  and  mansard,  the  kitchen  being  built 
out.  The  ground-floor  has  ten  spacious  rooms,  a 
corridor  dividing  the  house  into  two  parts ; on  the 
right  is  the  dining-room,  opening  on  to  the  ter- 
race ; to  the  left  the  drawing-room  on  the  other 
side  of  the  corridor,  where  also  the  study  is 
situated.  The  ground-floor  contains  also  a lady’s 
boudoir  and  a school-room  for  the  children.  The 
staircase,  with  water-closet  underneath,  leads 
from  the  hall  to  the  mezzanine  floor,  which  is 
likewise  divided  into  two  parts  by  a passage,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  the  bedrooms,  ladyrs 
dressing-room,  wardrobe-room,  &c.  The  kitchen, 
built  out  in  the  yard,  communicates  with  the 
main  structure  by  means  of  a passage,  near  which 
is  the  bedroom  of  the  cook,  and  a bath-room.  In 
the  kitchen  are  shown  all  kinds  of  crockery  and 
cast-iron  ware,  hot  plates,  &c.  The  furniture 
corresponds  to  the  destination  of  each  room,  and 
is  most  tastefully  got  up.  Certainly  there  could 
be  nothing  more  comfortable  as  a dwelling  than 
this  landowner’s  house  exhibited  in  the  Kremlin 
garden.  In  the  front  is  a small  garden  laid  out 
with  great  taste,  with  iron  seats,  and  a gymnasium 
for  the  children.  The  village  schoolhouse  is  a 
simple  wooden  building.  It  has  a spacious 
schoolroom,  with  two  rooms  for  the  teacher. 


There  are  exhibited  all  kinds  of  school  furniture 
appliances,  &c. 

The  village  hospital  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  a common  peasant’s  izba,  or  several  of 
them  together,  may  be  converted  into  an  esta- 
blishment of  this  kind.  Every  requisite  for  the 
patients  is  here  displayed.  The  village  dispensary 
contains  a general  room  for  the  out-door  patients 
and  a doctor’s  reception-room,  and  also  a stock  of 
medicines,  with  every  requisite  instrument  and 
appliances,  &c.  The  village  creche,  or  nursery, 
is  an  unpretending  building,  intended  as  a place 
of  refuge  for  infants  and  young  children,  where 
they  will  be  taken  care  of  during  the  time  the 
parents  are  engaged  working  in  the  fields. 

The  nucleus  of  the  vast  Russian  Empire,  the 
old  czardom  of  Moscovy,  which  since  the  reign 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible  has  gradually  expanded  east- 
ward, and  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
southward  and  westward,  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  absorb  territories,  tribes,  and  whole 
nations  almost  imperceptibly  to  Western  Europe, 
and  so  within  the  last  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
acquisitions  have  been  made  in  Asia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  North  Pacific  an  enormous  territory 
gained  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Amur,  extending 
to  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  Since  the  Crimean 
war  also  the  Russian  Government  has  perma- 
nently established  its  authority  over  the  mountain 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  with  whom  it  has  so  long 
been  in  a state  of  chronic  warfare ; and,  what  is 
most  important  of  all,  the  territory  of  Central 
Asia  known  in  our  geography  as  Independent 


together  with  two  others,  very  similar  in  form, — 
Mirza-ulug-begi  and  Tille-Kari.  The  Shiidar, 
owing  to  its  antiquity  (it  was  built  by  Yalautish 
Bagadour,  a descendant  of  Timour),  its  elaborate  ? 
design  and  finish,  and  being  in  a better  state  of 
preservation,  is  more  interesting,  in  an  archi-  ] 
tectural  point  of  view,  than  the  others.  The  1 
front  of  the  building  faces  the  market-place,  and  * 
consists  of  a large  pediment,  109  ft.  high  and  ' 
115  ft.  wide,  in  which  is  formed  a pointed  arch,  1 
with  a wall  at  the  back,  forming  a very  large  I 
niche,  the  pavement  of  which  is  reached  by  i 
about  five  steps.  On  both  sides  of  the  pediment  I 
extend  buildings  of  two  stories,  about  one-third  1 
of  its  height,  which  terminate  at  the  corners  ? 
with  round  minarets.  On  the  roof  of  the  side-  I 
buildings,  i.  e.  between  the  pediment  and  the  : 
minaret,  are  erected  two  small  cupola-shaped  | 
towers.  The  whole  of  the  fa<;ade  of  the  building  I 
is  decorated  with  coloured  glazed  tiles,  formed  I 
into  regular  and  very  beautiful  designs. 

We  want  more  space,  however,  than  we  can  I 
take  in  our  present  number,  and  must  continue  I 
the  subject  in  another. 


“ECCLESIASTICAL”  ELEMENT  IN 
ART. 


ST.  PAUL’S. 


Referring  the  other 'day  to  the  article  in  the  j 
Quarterly  Review  on  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  1 
Tartary  has  added  another  vast  area*  to  the  which  has  stirred  sundry  folk,  not  unreasonably,  I 


Russian  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Turkistan,  out  of  their  propriety,  we  could  not  but  point 


a territory  extending  beyond  Samarcand,  in  the 
direction  of  our  own  Indian  possessions.  The 
Turkistan  department  of  the  Polytechnic  Exhibi- 
tion is  most  interesting  both  for  its  novelty  and  for 
the  information  it  affords  of  a country  which  is 
almost  unknown  to  Europeans.  It  is  curious  to 
reflect  that  these  several  millions  of  new  Russian 
subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  Turkistan,  consisting 
of  tribes  such  as  the  Tadjiks,  Ouzbeks,  Kirghizes, 
and  Sarts,are  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Tartars 
their  forefathers,  who  for  nearly  200  years  re- 
mained masters  of  Central  Russia  ; and  that  the 
Kremlin,  where  the  present  Exhibition  is  being 
held,  was  during  a great  part  of  the  above  period 
the  citadel  and  palace  of  the  Tartar  deputies  in 
Moscow.  The  Turkistan  department  was  formed 
by  the  members  of  .the  Turkistan  section  of  the 
lovers  of  natural  science  on  the  means  afforded 
by  the  governor-general  of  that  country.  The 
chief  objeot  sought  is  to  acquaint  the  Russian 
general  public  and  specialists  with  a country 
which  has  only  recently  become  thoroughly 
accessible  to  explorers.  This  is  already  the 
fifth  attempt  in  this  direction.  In  1866,  imme- 
diately after  the  taking  of  Taskent,  General 
Tcherniaef  sent  to  Moscow  a collection  of  the 
productions  of  the  country.  In  1867,  Turkistan 
was  represented  at  the  Ethnographical  Exhibition 
held  in  the  ancient  capital  in  that  year.  In 
1869,  there  was  a special  Exhibition  held  at  St. 
Petersburg  of  the  productions  of  the  country ; 
and,  lastly,  in  1870,  there  were  sent  to  the 
St.  Petersburg  Exhibition  collections  of  articles 
representing  the  various  branches  of  native 
ndustry.  Some  of  these  objects  form  part  of 
the  present  display.  We  are  told  that  the 
fresh  researches  which  have  been  made  in  the 
country  have  enabled  the  committee  to  render 
the  present  Exhibition  more  complete  and 
varied  than  all  the  preceding  ones,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  every  effort,  there  are  still 
many  things  wanting,  owing  to  the  incomplete 
information  possessed  upon  several  important 
questions.  All  this  will  tend  to  show  what  im- 


out  and  regret  the  exaggerated  and,  in  places,  1 
abusive  tone  which  detracted  very  much  from  * 
the  value  which  might  otherwise  have  been® 
attached  to  that  essay.  The  effort  to  startle  1 
people  by  saying  very  strong  things  is  often® 
successful  for  the  moment,  but  always  brings  its 
own  revenge  with  it,  not  only  in  the  determined® 
hostility  which  it  provokes  from  small  minds, 
but  in  the  mistrust  both  of  the  writer’s  entire  13 
honesty  and  of  his  critical  ability,  which  such  a 
tone  of  writing  awakens  in  persons  of  calmer 
judgment.  There  is,  however,  one  subject  in 
regard  to  which  the  remarks  in  the  article  in 
question  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  too  strong 
(however  we  may  feel  surprised  at  the  quarter  I 
from  whence  they  come) , and  on  which  the  most 
decided  concurrence  would  probably  bo  found 
among  the  best  educated  and  most  thoughtful  ! 
readers.  We  allude  to  the  raid  made  by  the 
reviewer  against  what  is  called  “ ecclesiastical® 
art,” — an  attack  which,  from  almost  every  point  S 
of  view,  is  so  entirely  justified  and  justifiable,® 
that  although  we  have  expressed  ourselves  on 
the  subject  more  than  once  already,  we  can- 
not think  it  inopportune  to  take  the  present! 
occasion  of  returning  to  the  charge,  whilst  the 
public  mind  has  been  in  some  degree  aroused 
upon  the  subject. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Quarterly  writer,  in  a 
passage  too  lengthy  for  quotation  here,  is  that 
there  never  was  in  any  great  age  of  art  such  a 
thing  as  ecclesiastical  art  at  all,  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  understood  now.  “ Those  " 
who  most  advanced  the  art  of  painting,”  for 
instance,  “were  just  those  in  whom  the  simple 
human  element  was  most  pronounced.  Giotto,  ; 
Masaccio,  and  Michelangelo  had  small  regard  for 
the  ecclesiastical  element.  They  painted  in 
churches  and  for  the  church,  but  the  church  was 
very  glad  to  get  them  to  paint  their  own  and  not 
1 ecclesiastical  ’ ideas.”  In  regard  to  the  three! 
artists  named  in  this  quotation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  least  of  the  entire  truth  of  the  state-! 
ment  made  ; and  we  are  inclined  to  assent  to  the 


portance  Russia  attaches  to  her  new  possessions  broad  statement  as  one  which  investigation  will 
in  Central  Asia.  The  building  containing  the  show  to  be  correct  in  the  case  of  all  really  great 
Turkistan  collection  is  a model,  on alarge  scale,  of  artists  of  all  classes.  Without,  however,  com* 
a Samarcand  medresse  (ancient  religious  school),  mitting  ourselves  at  present  to  an  assertion 
Nowhere  in  the  country  of  Turkistan  are  there  which  it  would  require  considerable  space  and 
so  many  ancient  Mussulman  buildings  of  this  kind  , research  to  substantiate  fully,  our  object  is 
as  at  Samarcand,  and  offering  such  a variety  in  rather  to  indicate  the  fallacy  of  the  popular 
decorative  art.  Even  before  the  occupation  of  ideas  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  art  in  the 
Taskent  and  Khodjent,  the  Russians  often  met  present  day,  on  general  grounds,  as  well  as  in 


with  structures  of  this  kind;  but  they  were 
unable  to  form  from  them  any  just  idea  of  these 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  ancient  buildings 
of  Samarcand,  which  at  one  period  was  a flourish- 
ing town,  and  the  seat  of  learning  of  Central 
Asia,  have  been  so  far  preserved  that  the 
remains  of  one  structure  serve  to  complete 
another,  so  that  they  afford  the  possibility  of 
studying  both  the  mode  of  construction  and 
character  of  the  decorations.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  styles  of  these  buildings 
may  be  seen  in  the  medresse  called  Shirdar, 
which  stands  on  the  market-place  at  Samarcand, 


reference  to  the  special  object  of  the  decoration 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  < I 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  highest  form  of  pictorial 
art,— that  which  includes  the  representation  of 
the  human  figure, — that  the  subject  assumes  its 
most  important  aspect.  In  what  light  is  it, 
then,  that  pictures  of  this  class,  in  our  Academy 
and  similar  exhibitions,  have  an  intellectual 
interest  for  us  ? Excluding  portraits,  which 
occupy  a special  and  peculiar  position,  our  inte- 
rest in  representations  of  the  figure  is  of  two 
kinds.  Such  representations  are  to  us  visible 
embodiments  of  an  ideal  beauty,  imaginativo 
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ipoems  expressed  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
painting,  as  in  such  pictures  as  Leighton’s 
Summer  Moon,”  or  “ Helios  and  Rhodos  ” ; or 
ithey  are  representations  of  some  phase  of  human 
ilife  and  character,  historical  or  imaginary,  which 
(interest  us  by  their  appeal  to  our  sympathy  with 
(humanity  at  large,  with  human  hopes  and  feel- 
jings  under  all  possible  circumstances.  This  last 
iclass  of  pictures  is  that  which  appeals  most 
widely  and  to  the  greatest  number  of  minds. 
True  to  the  declaration  of  our  great  poet,  that 
j“  one  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world 
;kin,”  we  find  that  a truthful  representation  of 
Borne  incident  of  human  happiness  or  sorrow,  or 
leven  of  humour  and  grotesque  incident,  comes 
jhome  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  interests 
leven  those  who  have  no  capability  of  judging  of 
|the  artistic  execution  of  the  work  ; who  cannot 
appreciate  the  finer  strokes  with  which  the  story 
is  told  or  the  feeling  displayed.  Those  who  have 
ithe  education  or  natural  perception  which  will 
i enable  them  to  appreciate  these  more  refined 
touches,  have  of  course  an  additional  enjoyment 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  work.  And  when 
iwo  come  to  consider  the  higher  or  ideal  branch 
|of  figure-painting  before  referred  to,  we  then 
contemplate  a form  of  artistic  expression  which 
ican  only  be  adequately  apprehended  by  those 
Iwhose  minds  are  prepared  for  it  by  a high 
culture  and  a naturally  imaginative  faculty ; for 
this  ideal  art  does  not  deal  with  human  nature 
as  it  is,  but  with  human  nature  and  human 
(form,  in  the  grandeur  or  beauty  which  they  may 
ibo  supposed  to  be  capable  of  attaining  under 
certain  ideal  conditions,  and  when  freed  from 
;the  defects  and  imperfections  incident  to  actual 
ilife  as  we  Bee  it  around  us.  And  in  art  of  this 
Iclass  the  human  form,  or  a snblimated  ideal  of 
iit,  is  used  in  fact  as  a kind  of  type  and  symbol 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  highest  development  in 

i which  colour  and  form  cau  express  it  to  our 
(senses. 

I This  is  the  real  object,  then,  of  the  higher 
(forms  of  pictorial  art ; to  appeal,  by  pictorial 
^representation,  to  our  higher  sympathies  and 
(aspirations  ; our  sympathies  with  what  is 
|human,  our  aspirations  after  an  ideal  beyond 
;what  is  human  ; or  beyond,  at  least,  every-day 
(humanity.  And  it  must  be  noticed,  in  consider- 
jing  the  art  in  this  manner,  that  the  actual  execu- 
tion, the  result  of  the  whole,  the  general  impres- 
Ision  made  thereby  upon  our  feelings,  is  of  far 
jmore  importance  to  us  than  the  arbitrarily 
chosen  story  or  incident  which  has  been  the 
lartist’s  basis  for  the  idea  set  forth.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  picture  embodies  more  of  the  actual 
(incidents  of  every-day  life,  in  that  proportion 
(certainly  we  require  to  have  a general  idea  of 
ithe  nature  of  the  situation  which  it  was  the 
Ipainter’s  intention  to  set  forth  : in  proportion  as 
(the  picture  departs  from  every-day  life,  and 
(verges  on  the  ideal,  does  its  interest  become 
(broader  and  more  comprehensive,  appealing  to 
Ins  on  the  higher  grounds  of  pure  feeling,  and 
(freeing  us  from  all  necessity  for  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  “subject”  it  illustrates.  To 
exemplify : in  “ The  Rent  Day  ” we  have  a 
representation  of  the  pathos  of  common  life, 
evolved  under  circumstances  connected  with 
every-day  social  economy,  and  we  are  unable 
j fully  to  enter  into  the  point  of  the  picture  until 
I we  know  what  was  the  situation  which  suggested 
to  the  artist  these  groups  of  figures  with  their 
[(varied  expressions  of  distress  and  perplexity. 

ii  But,  the  general  situation  being  understood,  we 
I have  no  need  of  further  detail ; it  would  add 
( nothing  to  the  effect  of  the  work  if  we  could 
i have  names  and  histories  appended  to  the  various 
3 figures ; the  interest  lies  in  the  expression  of 
I human  feeling  and  character  exhibited  by  the 

i painter,  in  manifestations  which  we  all  recognise 
I and  understand  at  a glance.  Again,  in  Faed’s 
if  striking  and  powerful  painting  of  an  old  woman 
|i  resting  by  the  wayside,  exhibited  at  the  Academy 

ii  two  or  three  years  ago  under  the  title  “ All  by 
■I  Herself,”  we  scarcely  even  require  this  state- 
« meut  of  the  painter’s  intention,  to  enable  us  to 
I enter  fully  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
k work.  The  subject  here  is  removed  further 

from  the  details  of  every-day  life ; its  interest 
f was  of  a broader  and  more  imaginative  kind ; it 
I is  a typical  representation  of  old  age  in  one  of  its 
b most  impressive  forms ; and  half  a dozen  other 
k titles  might  have  been  chosen  for  the  picture, 
[ equally  suitable  to  it,  and  which  would  neither 
ji  have  added  to  nor  diminished  our  interest  in  it. 
i So  again,  when  we  come  to  a still  more  ideal 
| type  of  subject,  such  as  Leighton’s  “ Helios  and 
I Rhodos  ” before  alluded  to ; we  are  conscious 
It  that  the  mere  legend  which  it  professes  to 
[ illustrate  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  us  in 


looking  at  such  a work  ; what  we  care  for  is  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  picture,  which  may  suggest 
to  us  a score  of  beautiful  imageries  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  title  arbitrarily  appended  to  it. 
And  where  the  display  of  artistic  and  intellectual 
power  is  of  the  highest  order,  even  subjects  less 
vague  and  visionary  than  this  can  be  made  to 
assert  their  entire  independence  of  any  definite 
statement  as  to  their  Bubject.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, in  looking  with  eyes  of  understanding  at 
that  magnificent  painting  by  Giorgione  exhibited 
at  the  Old  Masters  Exhibition  last  year,  under 
the  title  “ La  Richiesta,”  would  feel  that  any 
definite  history  or  names  attached  to  the  two 
figures  could  add  anything  to  its  effect  ? The 
work  could  stand  without  such  aids ; it  was  simply 
a representation  of  human  feeling  in  one  of  its 
highest  and  most  impassioned  phases ; to  have 
added  names  to  the  figures,  had  it  been  possible, 
would  merely  have  been  to  limit  its  effect,  to  tie 
down  to  actualities  that  which  was  the  more  real 
from  embodying  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
comprehensive  of  ideals.  And  so  we  might 
illustrate  by  numberless  instances,  showing  how, 
in  the  highest  art,  the  art,  the  beauty  attained  and 
expressed,  is  itself  the  object ; and  the  so-called 
subject  is  merely  the  opportunity  seized  by  the 
artist  as  the  suggestion  or  basis  for  working  out 
a new  ideal. 

But  in  the  present  day  we  are  confronted  by 
a species  of  art,  having  its  own  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples, which  claims  to  be  regarded  as  something 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  what  we  have  been 
alluding  to  as  the  highest  form  of  artistic  em- 
bodiment of  ideas.  That  the  elaim  of  supe- 
riority, if  not  always  made  in  so  many  words, 
is  practically  insisted  upon,  must  bo  evident 
when  we  consider  how  continually  it  is  sounded 
in  our  ears  by  this  ecclesiological  party,  that  art 
can  have  no  such  high  mission  as  in  the  service 
of  religion,  and  the  decoration  and  beautifying 
of  religious  edifices ; a fortiori,  therefore,  the 
art  used  in  these  objects  must  be  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves. 
That  it  is  also  supposed  to  be  something  distinct 
in  character  from  ordinary  art,  is  evident  from 
the  frequency  with  which  we  hear  it  insisted 
upon,  that  the  decoration  in  churches  and  cathe- 
drals must  be  of  an  “ ecclesiastical  ” character. 
But  when  we  come  to  examine  wherein  this  dis- 
tinctive character  consists,  we  are  somewhat 
puzzled.  For  instead  of  finding  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  our  artists,  and  those  of  most 
original  genius,  employed  on  this  work,  we  find 
that  the  artists  who  rank  as  distinguished  therein 
are  names  almost  unknown  in  the  great  world  of 
art.  And  if  we  come  to  examine  their  produc- 
tions, the  discrepancy  between  the  claims  and 
the  achievements  of  the  “ ecclesiastical”  school, 
is  still  more  striking.  We  find  a tameness,  a 
feebleness  of  conception,  which  would  stamp 
such  works  at  once  as  hopelessly  mediocre  if 
shown  on  the  walls  of  a public  exhibition-room ; 
and  a deficiency  in  mere  power  of  delineation, 
which  would  probably  prevent  them  from 
finding  a place  in  such  an  exhibition  at  all. 
In  place  of  human  interest  and  character,  we 
find  a sameness  of  expression  which  entirely 
fails  to  appeal  to  our  feelings  in  any  way  j in 
place  of  the  higher  ideal  beauty  possible  in  art, 
we  find  stiff  angular  drawing  and  conventional 
attitudes  repeated  with  mechanical  regularity. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  all  this  P How  is  it 
that  art  in  our  exhibition-rooms  is,  however  de- 
fective, a thing  of  free,  varied,  many-sided 
nature  and  interests,  while  in  our  sacred  edifices 
it  is  shorn  of  all  these  characteristics,  and  re- 
duced to  a single  type,  and  almost  a single 
expression  P The  explanation  is,  that  we  are 
here  in  a region  where  the  order  of  things  artistic 
is  inverted,  and  where  the  interest  of  a pictorial 
delineation  lies  entirely  in  what  is  represented, 
not  in  how  it  is  represented.  We  are  called  upon 
to  admire  and  to  be  impressed  by  figures,  not 
because  they  are  grand  or  beautiful  in  idea  and 
execution,  — not  because  they  embody  some 
beautiful  conception  or  ideal, — but  because  they 
are  stated  to  represent  some  event  or  some  per- 
sonage specially  interesting  and  venerable  to  the 
adherents  of  the  religion  which  they  illustrate. 
It  is  not  really  the  figure  itself  that  we  are 
to  be  impressed  by,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  placed  there  as  the  sign  or  symbol  of 
St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  or  some  other  name  in 
sacred  history.  We  say  intentionally,  “ as  the 
sign  or  symbol,”  for  that  is  what  this  class  of 
painting  really  is,  and  nothing  more.  This, 
which  is  trumpeted  forth  as  the  highest  art,  and 
supposed  to  be  so  by  a certain  clique  of  persons, 
is  .in  reality  the  lowest,  for  it  is  that  in  which 
power  and  originality  on  the  part  of  the  artist  is 


considered  of  least  account.  It  is,  if  the  truth 
were  told,  only  a somewhat  elaborate  develop- 
ment of  what  philosophers  call  “ fetishism,” 
which  consists,  to  put  it  broadly,  in  attaching  a 
conventional  and  arbitrary  importance  or  reve- 
rence to  something  selected  as  a type  or  symbol 
for  this  purpose.  With  the  savage  it  may  be  a 
stone  or  a tooth  ; with  the  modern  ecclesiologist 
it  is  a figure  with  a nimbus  and  some  conventional 
symbol.  And  nothing  indicates  more  strongly 
the  real  nature  of  this  so-called  art  than  the 
anxiety  of  its  practitioners  to  be  all  right  and 
according  to  precedent  in  their  employment  of  the 
symbols  attached  to  each  figure.  They  are  in 
one  sense  right  enough  in  this ; for  it  is  only  by 
suoh  means  that  one  can  tell  which  is  which 
among  their  lay  figures ; and  in  the  scheme  for 
the  figure  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  drawn  up  at 
the  instance  of  the  committee,  a copy  of  which 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
it  is  distinctly  recommended  that  all  the  multi- 
tudinous saints  therein  set  forth  should,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  proper  symbols  laboriously  sought 
out  for  each,  have  their  names  inscribed  under 
them  : a wise  provision  certainly,  since  without 
this  we  should  probably  find  ourselves,  if  the 
decoration  scheme  were  canned  out  on  the  true 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  art,  in  no  better 
plight  than  the  children  at  the  wax-work  show, 
who,  on  asking  vociferously,  “ Which  is  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  which  is  Napoleon  ? ” 
&c.,  &c.,  got  no  answer  but — “Whichever  you 
please,  my  dear ; whichever  you  please ! ” 

It  is  not  our  province  to  point  out  (though  we 
may  just  refer  to  it  as  an  undeniable  fact)  that 
all  this  multiplying  of  saints  and  symbols  and 
orders  of  angels,  &c.,  is  directly  contrary  to  even 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  masses  in  the  present 
day,  and  by  nine  ordinary  men  out  of  ten  would 
certainly  be  stigmatised  in  the  vulgar  bnt 
emphatic  monosyllable,  “bosh.”  But,  looking  at 
it  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  it  likely  that 
any  artist  of  high  intellect  and  genius  would  be 
willing  to  give  his  time  and  his  mind  to  the  ela- 
boration of  decoration  for  a great  building  on  such 
a basis  ? Would  he  not  rather  find  his  genius 
starved,  his  powers  stunted  and  repressed,  by 
such  a mechanical  and  soulless  task  P And  in 
regard  to  the  proposition  for  carrying  out  the 
display  of  this  ecclesiastical  wardrobe  over  the 
interior  of  St.  Paul’s,  we  can  only  heartily  wish 
that  such  a scheme  had  been  rendered  impossible 
by  a complete  decoration  of  the  interior  in  the 
style  of  Wren’s  day,  offensive  as  it  would  have 
undoubtedly  been  in  many  ways,  rather  than  that 
his  building  should  have  remained  only  to 
become  the  prey  of  the  nineteenth-century 
ecclesiastical  milliner.  Even  the  decorative 
works  of  Yerrio,  the  adopted  Raffaelle  of  the 
period,  bad,  hopelessly  vulgar  as  they  were,  had 
some  salt  of  art  about  them, — a certain  power 
and  boldness  of  conception, — at  all  events,  a 
perception  of  art  as  something  apart  from 
mere  symbolism.  But  what  are  we  to  expect 
when  we  find  proposals  for  depicting  “ Cheru- 
bim full  of  eyes,”  and  an  interminable  list  of 
saints,  known  and  unknown,  ticketed  and 
labelled  somewhat  after  this  fashion  : “St. 
Bootes : dress,  a dark-coloured,  tight-fitting 
tunic ; symbols,  a pot  and  a blacking-brush,” 
&c.  P Had  the  building  to  be  operated  upon  been 
a Mediaeval  cathedral,  there  would  have  been  one 
shadow  of  excuse  for  such  treatment,  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  present  case.  It  might  have 
been  urged,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the 
men  who  built  the  cathedral,  and  who  behoved 
in  saints  and  symbols,  would  have  decorated  it 
so,  and  that  to  make  it  a complete  Mediaeval 
work  we  should  follow  out  the  same  method. 
Such  an  excuse  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul’s  does 
not  exist.  The  building  has  no  connexion,  either 
artistic  or  moral,  with  anything  of  the  kind ; it 
is  the  embodied  type  of  the  artistic  and  religious 
feeling  of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  in  every 
respect  opposed  to  the  Mediaaval  feeling.  And 
the  symbolic  and  ecclesiastical  decoration  pro- 
posed for  it,  though  in  minor  ornamental  details 
it  may  of  course  be  harmonised  with  the  style 
of  the  building,  embodies  as  a whole  things 
which  nobody  cares  for  or  has  any  interest  in 
now,  although  dilettanti  who  want  amusement, 
and  ecclesiastical  decorators,  who  find  it  a paying 
trade  (as  it  should  be,  considering  the  amount  of 
thought  required  to  carry  it  out),  may  get  up  a 
fictitious  enthusiasm  on  the  subject.  And  it 
will  be  to  the  lasting  discredit  of  the  common 
sense  and  good  taste  of  the  present  generation 
if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to 
countenance  and  to  provide  the  means  for  the 
so-called  “ decoration  ” of  our  great  Renaissance 
Cathedral  on  a scheme  which,  viewed  in  the 
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light  of  the  present  day  and  in  connexion  with 
the  higher  possibilities  of  art,  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  an  absurd  and  childish  anachronism. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  opening  conversazione  of  the  new  session 
was  held  at  the  Galleries,  in  Conduit-street,  on 
Friday  evening,  October  25th.  Although  the 
weather  could  not  be  deemed  thoroughly  satis- 
factory, the  rooms  were  completely  filled.  The 
president  for  the  session  is  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews,  for  several  years  secretary,  and  to 
whom  the  present  form  and  position  of  the 
Association  are  in  many  respects  due. 

The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  and  through  the  Associa- 
tion, were  announced,  and  the  students  heartily 
applauded  as  they  came  forward  to  receive  their 
books  from  the  president. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  prizes  thus 
awarded : — 

For  Essays. — 1st,  to  Mr.  Eredk.  P.  Johnson,  for  Essay 
on  “ The  Special  Characteristics  of  Mediaeval  Architec- 
ture pertaining  to  particular  Districts  of  the  United 
Kingdom”  ; 2nd,  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Hallowes,  for  “ A Life  of 
Phillippo  Brunelleschi.” 

For  the  best  Set  of  Designs  in  the  Class  of  Design. — 1st, 
to  Mr.  R.  Morrison  Marnock;  2nd,  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt. 

For  the  best  Set  of  Drawings  in  the  Elementary  Classjof 
Design,  to  Mr.  V.  Trubshawe. 

For  the  best  Summary  of  Subjects  treated  at  the  Class  of 
Construction  and  Practice,  to  Mr.  V.  Trubshawe. 

For  a Design  for  a Town  Mansion  suitable  for  a Noble- 
man, offered  by  Sir  W.  Tite,  C.B.,  M.P. — 1st,  to  Mr. 

G.  II.  Blagrove  ; 2nd,  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Newman. 

For  Measured  Drawings  from  existing  Buildings  in 
England,  erected  preciously  to  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 
1st  Prize,  offered  by  the  Architectural  Union  Company, 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  Cudworth,  for  Drawings  illustrating  the  Old 
Hall  at  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire  ; 2nd  Prize,  to  Mr. 

H.  G.  McLachlan,  for  Drawings  of  the  Chapel  in  the 
Tower  of  London  and  of  the  Gateway  of  Barking  Abbey. 

For  the  best  Set  of  Sketches  actually  made  on  the  Spot  in 
Preparation  for  the  above  Prizes,  offered  by  Mr.  W.  White, 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  Cudworth. 

For  a Design  for  a Two-light  Domestic  Window,  offered 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  (Drawings  made  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  Association  on  sis  Evenings  in  this  Month). — 1st,  to 
Mr.  R.  C.  Page ; 2nd,  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Stone. 

Mr.  Mathews  then  delivered  a short  address, 
treating  of  the  work  of  the  architectural  profes- 
sion, and  the  opportunities  afforded  in  this 
Association  for  special  study  and  preparation. 
After  noticing  the  duties  of  architects  towards 
the  general  publio  and  towards  their  employers, 
duties  frequently  leading  to  a contest  between 
emolument  and  principle,  due  at  times  to  the 
special  needs,  and  at  others  to  the  injudicious 
prejudices  of  employers,  he  proceeded  to  remark 
on  the  valuable  services  that  might  be  and  are 
rendered  by  competent  art  critics.  By  their 
influence  a desire  for  artistic,  as  well  as  utili- 
tarian, design  is  fostered  ; and  though  individual 
architects  may  on  occasion  be  harshly  judged,  a 
standard  is  erected  that  cannot  remain  unnoticed. 
The  existence  of  such  a standard  is  a support 
to  the  conscientious  architect  in  his  contention 
with  the  practical  difficulties  of  his  work,  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  approached  it  his 
best  personal  pleasure.  Turning  to  some  prac- 
tical details,  he  remarked  on  the  timidity  felt 
often  by  architects  in  adopting  or  recommending 
very  recently  introduced  appliances.  Regretting 
any  such  tendency,  he  thought  that  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  introduction  of  novelties 
should  be  borne  by  the  client ; that  an  employer 
should  be  urged  to  give  some  personal  attention 
to  the  results  to  be  obtained  and  the  means  at 
disposal,  and  a Epecial  warrant  for  anything 
experimental.  A progressive  character  in  build- 
ing would  more  frequently  be  aimed  at,  even  at 
the  expense  of  greatly-increased  personal  trouble 
on  the  part  of  the  architect,  if  his  responsibility 
was  thus  somewhat  lightened.  An  architect 
should  also,  as  a matter  of  usage,  have  the 
opportunity  of  advising  with  specialists,  so  as  to 
bring  the  best  and  most  thorough  existing  know- 
ledge to  bear  in  the  furtherance  of  his  aims.  As 
a solicitor  consults  a barrister  on  doubtful  or 
difficult  law,  or  a general  practitioner  a physician 
in  intricate  cases,  an  architect  should  be  en- 
couraged to  obtain  the  best  guidance  on  points 
of  special  difficulty,  or  out  of  the  course  of 
ordinary  practice.  Of  the  education  of  work- 
men something  ought  also  to  be  said,  in  view  of 
the  wholly  useless  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
architect,  so  frequently  the  result  of  want  of 
care  and  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men, who  should  be  prepared  to  readily  under- 
take and  faithfully  and  earnestly  carry  through 
whatever  the  mind  of  a practical  designer  can 
conceive.  After  treating  of  other  obstacles  to 
desirable  results,  and  the  means  of  overcoming 
them,  the  president  proceeded  to  give  a sketch 


of  the  special  work  of  the  Association,  instancing 
its  body  of  members,  between  500  and  600  in 
number,  as  a proof  that  a large  number  of  the 
future  architects  of  our  time  have  entered  into 
membership,  and  adverting  to  the  fact  that 
many  architects  in  successful  practice  have 
studied  in  its  classes  as  proof  of  real  work 
done.  With  a wholesome  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  the  mutual  forbearance  practised  in 
other  liberal  professions,  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture, in  the  hands  of  upright  men  and  good 
students,  he  thought,  would  maintain  in  the 
world  the  position  it  had  won,  and  thereby  main- 
tain for  their  art  its  proper  place  as  the  senior 
sister  of  the  three  arts, — architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  on  being  called  upon, 
alluded  to  the  hard  things  said,  especially  very 
recently,  as  to  the  position  and  nature  of  the 
profession ; advocating,  in  fact,  its  complete 
suppression,  or  radical  changes  in  its  character. 
No  doubt,  we  are  less  inclined  to  regard  such 
criticism  when  we  detect  in  it  such  admixture 
of  error, — so  little  evidence  of  the  work  of  a wise 
and  enlightened  judge, — such  evident  desire  to 
say  smart  and  telling  things,  and  to  disregard 
the  actual  world,  and  its  tendencies  and  wants. 
But,  roughly  shaken  by  such  criticism,  we  are 
thereafter  ready  to  examine  keenly  for  ourselves 
the  professions  and  the  actual  service  rendered 
by  architects,  and  judge  of  them  afresh.  He,  for 
his  part,  saw  in  the  sudden  demands,  made  by 
our  quickly-moving  society,  for  the  rapid  adap- 
tation to  fresh  needs  — a demand  also  for 
specially  educated  men,  ready  for  any  emer- 
gencies, capable  of  infusing  intelligence  and 
power  into  all  work  directed  by  them,  capable 
of  using  up  every  new  resource  to  its  full  extent. 
When  the  rebuilding  of  Chicago  had  been  carried 
on  at  a rate  giving  the  completion  of  one  build- 
ing per  hour  during  the  last  nine  months,  it 
sounded  like  the  language  of  dreams  to  advo- 
cate, or  consider  possible,  that  a congeries  of 
workmen  should  always  be  turned  on  to  a large 
work,  in  order,  by  their  joint  efforts,  to  muddle 
out  a successful  whole.  This  accords  little  with 
the  ordinary  current  of  modern  life.  Seeing  the 
class  of  talent  and  power  required,  and  knowing 
intimately  the  internal  working  of  the  Associa- 
tion, he  saw  in  it  means  of  training, — supple- 
menting the  ordinary  practical  office  education 
where  most  necessary,  and  testing  by  actual 
contest  with  other  students  the  quality  of  each 
student’s  mind. 

Professor  Kerr  stated,  that  he  found  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture  most  unpopular, — the 
most  unpopular  profession  of  modern  times.  He 
considered  its  position  most  critical ; and  found 
the  reason  of  this  remarkable  unpopularity  in 
the  prevalence  of  Fashion  in  Architecture.  He 
had  witnessed  the  Fashion  before  that  now 
current  at  the  flow  and  at  the  ebb  ; and  awhile 
ago  he  saw  the  present  Fashion  at  the  flow. 
Now,  he  fancied  that  the  tide  is  turning,  and  the 
signs  of  the  turning  are  to  be  found  in  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  doubt  so  frequently  expressed. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
such  a change, — from  the  prevalent  Gothic  style  ? 
He  would  recommend  an  increased  attention  to 
the  stone  and  mortar  work  of  architecture.  In 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  skill  in  mere 
draughtsmanship,  a skill  of  which  English  critics 
may  now  well  be  proud, — just  in  this  proportion 
he  thought  he  detected  the  loss  of  the  solid 
qualities  of  good  design.  Study  photographs  in- 
stead of  drawings,  in  order  to  correct  this ; and, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  new  times,  be  more 
eclectic  in  the  range  of  study.  In  the  volume  of 
art,  read  and  mark  well  the  learning  and  the 
lessons  of  more  than  a single  page. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street  said  that,  with  time  at  his 
disposal,  he  should  be  disposed  to  rebut  Professor 
Kerr  with  zeal.  He  did  not,  in  his  experience, 
find  his  profession  by  any  means  an  unpopular 
one, — rather  the  reverse.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
within  it  and  around  it  a strange  habit  of  in- 
dulging in  a sort  of  criticism  not  practised  in 
some  other  professions,  which  leads  casual  and 
some  other  observers  to  erroneous  conclusions. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  Painters  enjoy,  Archi- 
tects dislike,  and  Sculptors  detest  the  works  of 
others, — no  doubt,  an  epigrammatic  statement 
having  some  foundation.  He  hoped  to  see  it 
become  less  justified, — by  improvement  of  actual 
work  and  also  by  an  altered  tone  of  mind, — by  a 
habit  being  acquired  of  first  looking  for  what  is 
good,  instead  of  not  looking  beyond  defects.  If  his 
voice  could  be  listened  to  in  practical  counsel,  he 
would  say,  confine  yourselves  to  one  style,  learn 
it  in  all  its  range,  and  in  all  its  details,  and 
practise  it, — less  as  the  result  of  habit  than  of 


strong  conviction  and  attachment.  In  the 
designs  by  students  shown  that  evening  he 
found  good  evidence  that,  with  life,  and  health, 
and  perseverance,  their  authors  would  cover 
themselves  with  distinction  in  time  to  come. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  president  of  the  Institute, 
for  himself  individually,  and  speaking  also  for 
the  council  of  the  Institute,  expressed  the  great 
interest  felt  in  the  work  and  progress  of  the 
Association,  and  wished  good  speed  in  every 
direction.  His  only  advice  to  the  students 
would  be,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
“ to  keep  firm  hold  of  one  rung  of  the  ladder  till 
the  next  is  securely  grasped.” 

The  Rev.  W.  Hutchinson,  from  his  personal 
experience  of  the  intelligence  and  ardour  of  a 
number  of  the  members,  whom  he  had  been 
privileged  to  meet  during  the  three  excursions 
conducted  by  Mr.  E.  Sharpe,  knew  that  the 
Association  comprised  many  men  of  talent  and 
devotedness,  who  were  or  would  be  agents  in  the 
progress  of  the  ever-progressive  architecture  of 
modern  Britain. 

Amongst  the  drawings  and  other  objects  of 
interest  were  a set  of  studies,  in  colour,  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  made  during 
his  travels  as  holder  of  the  Soane  medallion, — 
buildings,  Classical,  Romanesque,  and  Mediaeval ; 
mosaics,  costume  and  colour  at  Pisa  and  Assisi, 
landscape  nugee ; a dozen  water-colour  drawings 
of  Yorkshire  abbeys  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers ; 
sketches  by  Messrs.  Belcher,  W.  Paris,  J. 
O’Connor,  Lewes,  J.  Sulman,  J.  Conder,  T. 
Batterbury,  &c. ; drawings  of  decorations  by 
Messrs.  Heaton  & Co.  (Trinity  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge),  Green  & King  (Bolton  Town-hall), 
Collmann,  &c. ; photographs  illustrating  the 
Northamptonshire  excursion  (views  and  details 
at  Fotheringay,  Warmington,  &c.)  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son, of  Stamford ; furniture,  and  church-plate, 
and  silken  hangings,  and  the  yet  unfinished 
1,000L  Challenge  Cup  (and  stand  and  cover)  of 
the  National  Musical  Union,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Cox  & Son ; Lyons  silk  damask,  Japanese  paint- 
ings on  silk,  paper-hangings,  &c.,  by  Messrs. 
Green  & King ; cabinets  in  ebony,  satin-wood, 
&c.  by  Messrs.  Gillow.  These,  with  other  draw- 
ings, students’  designs,  rubbings,  &c.,  covered 
the  walls  and  filled  the  recesses  of  the  galleries. 

We  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  report  the  satis- 
factory carrying  out  of  the  items  of  the  syllabus 
issued  for  the  session  thus  pleasantly  begun. 


THE  LATE  MR.  E.  C.  HAKEWILL, 
ARCHITECT. 

With  great  personal  regret  we  announce  that 
Mr.  Edward  Charles  Hakewill,  architect,  died  on 
the  9th  ult.,  after  a short  illness,  at  Playford,  in 
Suffolk.  Mr.  Hakewill  was  articled  to  the  late 
Mr.  Philip  Hardwick  in  the  year  1831,  and  soon 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  seven  years 
he  commenced  practice. 

The  first  work  of  importance  upon  which  he 
was  engaged  was  South  Hackney  Church,  which 
remains  at  the  present  day,  although  erected 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  a good  example 
of  our  revived  church  architecture. 

He  was  elected  district  surveyor  for  the 
parishes  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and  St.  Mary- 
le-Strand,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Goldicutt,  who 
held  the  appointments ; and,  upon  the  division  of 
the  large  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
into  two  districts,  he  exchanged  into  that  portion 
known  as  the  Hanover-square  district.  This  he 
held  until  1867,  when  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
requiring  his  house  in  Thurloe-square,  lie  gave 
up  the  district  and  retired  into  the  country, 
building  himself  a house  at  Playford,  in  the 
eastern  division  of  Suffolk.  It  was  his  intention 
here  to  give  up  all  practice  of  his  profession ; but 
when  it  became  known  that  he  had  come  into 
the  country,  his  advice  and  assistance  were 
sought  in  many  directions,  and  the  churches  of 
Wickham  Market,  SibtonjIStonham  Aspall,  Grun- 
disburgh,  and  others,  testify  to  his  abilities  and 
love  for  this  branch  of  his  profession. 

Rushmere  and  Myland  churches,  which  he  had 
previously  built,  are  also  good  evidences  of  his 
skill.  But  it  will  not  be  by  his  profession  alone 
that  he  will  be  remembered.  His  loss  will  be 
felt  by  a large  circle,  by  many  who  only  knew 
him  as  a kind  and  generous  friend,  always  ready 
to  assist  in  any  good  work,  always  alive  to  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  his  poorer  brethren,  and 
an  intelligent  and  agreeable  companion.  He 
was  an  early  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  Mr.  Hakewill  married  in 
1853  the  widow  of  Mr.  H.  Davidson,  of  Cantry, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Monkhouse. 
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THE  LATE  GEORGE  HEMMING  MASON, 
A.R.A. 

Mr.  Mason  died  at  his  residence,  7,  Theresa- 
terrace,  Hammersmith,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  from 
disease  of  the  heart,  from  which  lie  had  long 
been  a sufferer.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  Mason,  of  Wetley,  North 
Staffordshire.  He  was  educated  as  a surgeon, 
but  having  always  had  a passion  for  painting, 
he  left  Burgery  to  become  an  artist.  He  studied 
for  some  years  in  Birmingham,  and  after 
travelling  through  France,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy,  he  established  himself  in 
Rome,  and  lived  there  for  the  best  part  of  twenty 
years.  Although  well  known  as  an  artist  to  the 
English  visitors  of  Rome,  his  works  were  not 
generally  known  in  England  until  he  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  his  picture  of  a peasant 
family  moving  their  goods  in  a cart  through  the 
Roman  marshes,  called  “ Nelle  Maremme.”  This 
picture  was  exhibited  in  the  International  Exhi- 
bition in  1864.  In  1858  he  settled  in  England, 
and  began  to  paint  English  subjects.  The  exqui- 
site composition  of  his  pictures,  and  their  har- 
monious colour  rapidly  attracted  the  attention 
of  artists,  and  he  was  made  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy ; the  public  were  equally 
oharmed  by  the  way  in  which  the  commonest 
outdoor  incidents  of  peasant  life,  while  absolutely 
true  to  nature  were  invested  with  a poetic  charm 
not  common  in  the  British  school.  He  exhibited 
many  small  works  at  the  Royal  Academy,  all 
showing  the  same  poetic  feeling,  in  the  same 
harmonious  low-toned  key,  and  with  the  same 
mastery  of  subtle  composition  of  line. 

“ Catch,”  a boy  watering  horses  at  a pool  on 
a rough  stony  common,  and  throwing  an  apple  to 
a little  girl ; “ The  Cast  Shoe,”  in  which  a belated 
horseman  is  crossing  a moor  in  a drenching 
shower;  “A  Girl  driving  Calves”  to  shelter  from  a 
•coming  storm,  the  wind  blowing  her  hair  and 
frock,  and  waving  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
•may  be  pointed  to;  but  the  pictures  of  English 
life  that  excited  most  public  attention  were — 
the  “ Evening  Hymn,”  a troop  of  girls  coming 
home  from  church  in  the  twilight  singing  the 
■evening  hymn,  a man  with  a dog  looking  on 
•entranced  by  the  Binging  ; and  the  picture  exhi- 
bited this  year  in  the  Royal  Academy,  called 
the  “ Harvest  Moon.”  The  former  of  these 
received  the  prize  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition. 

Though  blessed  with  an  extraordinary  fertility 
of  invention,  his  finished  works  were  compara- 
tively few.  The  fastidiousness  of  his  taste  was 
such  that,  if  it  appeared  possible  to  him  to 
improve  his  pictures,  he  not  unfrequently,  on 
the  very  eve  of  completion,  substituted  one 
group  for  another;  but  his  failing  health  pre- 
vented prolonged  application  to  the  easel.  The 
fortunate  possessors  of  his  works  will  cherish 
them  as  gems  ; for,  like  Burns  in  song,  he  has 
; invested  the  ordinary  events  of  peasant  life  with 
an  equally  poetic  charm.  His  friends  will  have 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  most  amiable  and 
igenial  companion,  whose  brilliant  powers  of  con- 
versation could  enchant  them  the  whole  evening 
through.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Royal 
Academy  will  set  apart  a room  for  the  exhibition 
of  his  works  ; for  very  many  of  his  pictures, 
and  most  of  his  sketches  from  nature,  and 
[ sketches  for  subjects  of  pictures,  are  quite 
I unknown,  except  to  a few  friends,  and  yet 
j nothing  can  convey  so  full  an  impression  of  the 
I -exquisiteness  of  his  taste  and  the  fertility  of 
his  invention,  as  many  of  these  small  sketches 
1 for  pictures,  destined,  alas  ! never  to  be  carried 
! out.  Those  who  have  once  seen  his  “ Horses 
| treading  out  the  Corn  in  the  Campagna,”  or  his 
■ “ Girls , dancing  by  the  Sea,”  will  not  forget 
| them. 

Below  is  a list  of  his  principal  works : — 

“ Nelle  Maremme,”  “ A Girl  Dancing,”  “ Mat- 
! lock,”  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Benyon ; 

| -“Catch,”  Lady  Ashburton;  “The  Cast  Shoe,” 

! Mr.  Stewart  Hodgson  ; “ A Girl  driving  Calves,” 
Mr.  F.  Leighton,  R.A. ; “Gipsies  on  a Moor,”  Mr. 
Arthur  Lewis;  “The  Evening  Hymn,”  “The 
Swans,”  “A  Harvest  Field,”  the  Hon.  P.Wynd- 
ham,  M.P. ; “ Girls  with  Milk,  taking  Shelter  from 
the  Rain,”  “Wetley  Rocks,”  Mr.  Trist;  a small 
Landscape,  Mr.  E.  Sartoris,  M.P. ; a small 
j Landscape,  Mr.  Cholmondeley ; “ The  Harvest 
j Moon,”  Mr.  S.  Eustace  Smith,  M.P. ; “ A Girl,” 
Lord  Westminster. 

— 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  the  meeting  to 
be  held  on  Monday  next,  a paper  will  be  read  on 
“ Milford  Haven,  and  its  new  Pier  Works,”  by 
! Mr.  Henry  Davey. 


RE-OPENING  OF  RIPON  CATHEDRAL. 

Ox  Thursday  in  last  week,  Ripon  Cathedral 
was  formally  re-opened,  after  complete  resto- 
ration, a sermon  being  preached  on  the  occa- 
sion by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  York.  The 
service  was  conducted  in  the  choir,  which 
was  crowded  with  the  4Ute  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood.  The  work  of  restoration  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Six- 
Gilbert  Scott.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  the 
cathedral  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
workmen.  The  first  and  most  important  work 
was  to  place  the  building,  which,  ixx  1861,  had 
reached  such  an  alarming  degree  of  dilapidation 
as  to  threaten  its  absolute  ruin,  in  a Btate  of 
security,  a laboixr  of  no  small  ingenuity,  since  it 
involved  the  underpinning  of  the  two  western 
towers,  to  supply  them  with  new  and  secure 
foundations.  At  the  same  time,  the  low-pitched 
roof  of  the  choir  was  replaced  by  an  exterior 
roof  of  lead,  raised  to  the  original  pitch,  and  the 
whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  was 
thoroughly  repaired.  The  next  work  was  the 
innovation  of  the  interior  of  the  choir.  The 
galleries  and  private  boxes  and  closets  which 
shut  out  the  aisles  were  removed.  The  plaster 
canopies  of  the  stalls  were  replaced  by  canopies 
of  carved  oak,  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
stalls  at  the  western  end  of  the  choir,  which, 
foi-tunately,  had  remained  intact.  The  stone 
sedilia  were  removed  to  the  easternmost  bay  of 
the  chancel,  and  restored  to  their  pi-oper  use. 
The  whole  of  the  choir  and  its  aisles  were  re- 
floored, and  to  a great  extent  reseated.  The 
ancient  arcading  round  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
chancel  was  restored,  and  a pavement  of  vax-ious 
coloured  marbles  laid  down  within  the  altar- 
rails.  The  choir  was  provided  with  an  altar  of 
suitable  design  and  size ; and  lastly,  the  plaster 
ceiling  was  replaced  by  an  (interior)  oak  roof, 
i-ibbed  with  gold,  and  decorated  with  various 
colours.  The  centi-al  tower  and  ti-ansepts  also 
were  thoi-oughly  repaired.  Carved  oak  ceilings 
were  substituted  for  the  sham  groining  which 
disfigured  the  ti-ansepts,  and  the  lantern  or 
central  tower  was  enriched  by  a painted  ceiling, 
bearing  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
with  the  “Agnus  Dei ” in  the  centre.  All  these 
works,  besides  extensive  repaix-s  in  the  chapter- 
house,  library,  and  other  parts  of  the  building, 
were  completed  by  the  eixcl  of  the  year  1868,  and 
the  choir  was  reopened  for  divine  service  on 
Janxiary  27th,  1869.  The  last  portion  of  this 
great  work,  that  which  has  just  been  completed, 
is  the  restoration  of  the  nave,  where  an  intex-ior 
oak  roof  has  taken  the  place  of  the  flat  ceiling. 
The  new  interior  roof,  has  had  to  be  constructed 
without  disturbing  the  exterior  roof,  although 
there  are  not  6 in.  of  space  between  the  two 
roofs,  the  beams  of  which  in  some  places  touch 
one  another.  The  new  roof  is  ornamented  with 
a variety  of  bosses  emblematic  of  the  Holy 
Sacraments,  the  Evangelists,  &c.  The  work  of 
restoration  has  cost,  in  round  numbers,  the  sum 
of  40,000L,  of  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sionex's  have  contributed  15,000i.  The  rest  has 
principally  been  raised  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon. 


RE-OPENING  OF  ROCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

This  cathedral  has  been  re-opened  for  divine 
service.  The  interior  of  the  church  has  been 
renovated.  The  tower-arch  has  been  thrown 
open,  and  the  tower  - window  brought  into 
view.  This  west  window,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  relic  of  the  original  chux-ch,  has  been 
repaii-ed  and  reglazed.  The  towei--arch  has  been 
denuded  of  the  accumulated  plaster  and  white- 
wash of  many  generations,  and  now  presents  a 
bold  relief  to  the  west  wall  of  the  church.  The 
marble  basin  which  did  duty  for  a font  has  been 
replaced  by  a massive  octagonal  font,  the  gift  of 
Messrs.  Alfred  Smith,  supported  by  clustered 
shafts,  the  design  being  somewhat  plain,  and  the 
only  decoration  being  a narrow  floral  moulding 
separating  the  shafts.  The  windows  in  the 
north  and  south  walls  have  been  improved,  and 
in  the  east  wall  a new  memorial  window  to  the 
late  Rev.  W.  H.  Drage  has  been  placed.  This 
window  is  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  the 
subjects  represented  in  the  three  principal 
lights  being  the  Annunciation,  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  Appearance  of  our  Lord  after  the  Resur- 
rection. A pulpit,  upon  a stone  pillar,  decox-ated 
with  the  ball-flower  moxxlding,  stands  near  the 
south  gallery.  The  upper  pax-t  is  of  wood, 
divided  into  panels  by  banded  shafts.  Open 
seats  have  replaced  the  stiff  high-backed  pews 


on  the  floor  of  the  church.  The  new  communion- 
rail,  which  is  somewhat  heavy,  is  supported  by  a 
series  of  banded  shafts,  of  the  same  design  as 
those  decorating  the  pulpit.  The  reredos  is 
simple,  and  is  composed  of  mosaic,  alabaster, 
and  Sienna  marble.  A Latin  ci-oss  ornaments 
the  central  compai-tment.  The  pavement  within 
the  rail  and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  of  ericaustic 
tiles.  The  fluted  pillars  supporting  the  gallery 
are  painted  chocolate  and  light  red  in  the  flutes 
alternately,  while  those  which  run  from  the 
gallery  to  the  roof  are  treated  in  a similar 
manner,  the  colours  used  being  light  red  and 
white.  The  front  of  the  gallery  is  painted  in 
different  shades  of  a soft  dax-k  green,  x-elieved  by 
lines  of  buff.  The  walls  and  ceilings  throughout 
the  building  are  treated  with  varying  shades  of 
stone-colour.  The  organ  is  placed  in  the  south, 
gallery,  and  is  ornamented.  The  old  ponderous 
roof,  covered  with  lead,  has  been  removed,  and 
replaced  by  a new  one,  covered  with  blue  slate, 
and  of  a much  lighter  construction,  and  of  less 
elevation  than  the  former.  The  entire  work 
has  been  carried  out  at  a total  cost  of  1,4.001. 


SURVEYOR 

FOR  ST.  GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 

TnE  Vestry  have  elected  Mr.  George  Wilson  to 
this  office.  Some  of  the  ratepayers  complain 
gx-eatly  because  it  was  not  as  usual  submitted  to 
public  competition.  If,  however,  the  majority 
of  the  vestry  had  made  up  then-  minds  to 
appoint  Mr.  Wilson,  it  was  much  better  to  do  so  at 
once  than  to  give  a number  of  gentlemen  the 
trouble  and  put  them  to  the  expense  of  coming 
forward  as  candidates  for  an  appointment  that 
was  already  in  point  of  fact  disposed  of. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD’S  STAFF. 

The  new  pastoral  staff,  subscribed  for  by  the 
clergy  and  laity  resident  in  the  diocese,  has  been 
presented  by  the  Earl  of  Powis,  on  behalf  of  the 
subscribers,  to  the  bishop.  It  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  of  London,  and  exhibited 
in  the  International  Exhibition  just  closed,  and  is 
carved  out  of  a piece  of  oak  which  foimed  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  episcopal  residence  at  Here- 
ford, built  about  the  year  1180.  The  tree  of 
which  the  staff  is  made  was  growing  long  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  possibly  when  the 
see  was  re-established,  under  the  Saxon  prelate, 
Putta,  in  the  seventh  century. 

The  height  of  the  staff  is  6 ft.  3 in.  It  is 
divided  into  four  sections,  the  whole  skill  of  the 
artist  being  chiefly  expended  on  the  upper  por- 
tion, which  is  very  elaborate.  In  the  centre  of 
the  crook  is  the  carved  figure  of  our  Lord,  with 
right  hand  erect,  and  emblems  of  royalty  in  the 
left.  The  Agnus  Dei  is  carved  on  the  reverse. 
An  angel  with  displayed  wings,  beneath  the 
crook,  carries  a shield  with  the  arms  of  the 
diocese.  Silver  is  the  only  metal  adopted,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  oxidised,  and 
relieved  with  gold  and  elaborate  enamel  work. 

Tho  projections  of  the  staff  are  surrounded 
with  metal  bands,  in  which  are  set  malachites 
and  carbuncles,  cut  in  tho  ancient  manner. 

The  lower  projection  bears  the  inscription, — 
Pasce  oves  meas. — Evang.  sec.  Joan.  xx.  17. 


SHEFFIELD  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A general  meeting  of  the  membei-s  of  this 
Society  has  been  held  at  the  local  School  of  Art. 
The  president,  the  Rev.  J.  Stacye,  occupied  the 
chair.  On  the  table  were  a number  of  fine  old 
engravings,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Sheffield  moor,  and  some  photographs  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Sonnes.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  two  papers  were  read,  the  first  by  Dr. 
Syson,  of  Manchester,  and  the  second  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Leader,  treasurer  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Syson  spoke  of  the  need  for  such  societies 
as  the  one  he  wras  addressing.  They  exercised 
an  influence  upon  domestic  and  public  architec- 
txxre,  and  did  much  to  modify  the  very  ugly 
buildings  usually  put  up. 

Mr.  Leadex-’s  paper  embraced  the  result  of 
some  inquiries  he  had  made  on  the  subject  of 
Sheffield  Castle  and  Manor  Lodge,  since  April 
last,  when  he  read  a paper  on  that  subject  before 
the  local  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  He 
said,  about  four  years  ago  an  opportunity  offered 
itself  for  an  investigation  on  the  site  of  Sheffield 
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Castle,  which  it  cannot  be  too  much  regretted 
passed  away  without  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  Society.  In  carrying  out  the  works  con- 
nected with  the  main  drainage  of  the  town  it 
was  found  necessary  to  drive  a drift  right 
through  the  Castle-hill.  The  tunnel  was  at  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  present  level,  being 
18ft.  Gin.  below  the  surface  of  Waingate,  and 
probably  40  ft.  below  the  level  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Chambers  & Co.’s  yard.  It  passed  under  the 
river  Sheaf  a little  above  the  weir,  at  the  back 
of  the  Alexandra  Music  Hall,  and  went  obliquely 
across  the  Castle  - hill  to  the  end  of  Bridge- 
street.  Having  tunnelled  under  the  river,  the 
workmen  bored  through  an  alluvial  deposit,  in 
which  numbers  of  bones  were  found,  the  antlers 
of  deer,  and  other  remains.  Arrived  at  the 
Castle-hill  the  drift  came  upon  the  rock.  To 
facilitate  the  work  two  shafts  were  sunk ; one 
in  Messrs.  Chambers’s  yard,  and  the  other  nearer 
Waingate.  In  the  first  shaft  a discovery  was 
made  that  vindicates  the  authority  of  tradition 
against  the  incredulity  of  modern  learning.  Mr. 
Hunter  mentions,  only  to  dismiss  as  a fable,  the 
old  Btory  of  a subterranean  communication  be- 
tween the  castle  and  the  manor.  The  excava- 
tors in  sinking  the  shaft  nearest  to  the  Sheaf 
cut  across  a subterranean  passage  excavated  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  Market-hall,  but  whether  it  extended  to 
the  manor  or  not  we  cannot  tell.  It  was  par- 
tially obstructed  by  debris,  but  was  still  some 
4 ft.  in  height,  and  perfect  as  to  its  roof.  The 
workmen  never  explored  it;  and,  when  the  shaft 
was  filled  up,  a rubble  wall  was  built  across  the 
passage.  In  sinking  the  second  shaft,  portions 
of  the  Castle  walls  were  found,  about  20  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  : and  a mason  who  saw 
them  concluded  that  the  Castle  had  been  built 
of  large  rubble,  with  dressed  quoins. 


THE  WEST  LONDON  DISTRICT  SCHOOL, 
ASHFORD. 

The  brick-built  buildings  which  arrest  atten- 
tion on  the  South-Western  Railway,  in  the  parish 
of  Ashford,  about  midway  between  Ashford  and 
Staines  stations,  are  the  result  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  remove 
from  the  workhouses  of  the  parish  of  Paddington, 
the  St.  George’s  union,  and  the  Fulham  union, 
the  children  therein  housed,  and  to  place  them 
in  a thoroughly  healthy  situation,  where  they 
will  be  cared  for,  clothed,  maintained,  and 
educated  in  a manner  intended  to  render  them 
hereafter  useful  members  of  society.  A district 
board  of  management  was  created  for  the  West 
London  School  District,  on  whom  devolved  the 
selection  of  the  site,  and  who,  nearly  four  years 
ago,  invited  a select  number  of  architects  to 
furnish  designs  for  the  intended  buildings.  They 
selected  those  submitted  to  them  by  Mr.  H. 
Collins,  of  Cheapside,  and  from  the  drawings 
supplied  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Collins  the 
works  to  the  school  buildings  have  been  carried 
out.  In  the  early  part  of  1870  the  board  of 
management  advertised  for  tenders ; and  the 
lowest,— that  of  Messrs.  Bull  & Sons,  of  South- 
ampton (about  43,5001.),  was  accepted.  This 
tender  included,  in  the  buildings  proper,  the 
supply  and  fixing  of  the  water-tanks,  gas-mains, 
gas-tubing,  pipes  for  hot  and  cold  water,  the 
iron-tube  ventilators,  and  the  railing  enclosure 
to  yards  and  playgrounds.  There  were,  however, 
several  additional  contracts.  The  buildings, 
which  were  designed  to  accommodate  800  chil- 
dren, are  now  completed,  and  partly  occupied. 

The  spacious  dining-hall  is  fully  100  ft.  long  by 
about  50  ft.  wide,  and  is  about  33  ft.  in  height.  Its 
roof  is  of  wrought  iron,  by  Moreland  & Son,  and 
has  a bell-turret  at  the  end  next  the  front.  At 
the  junction  of  the  walls  with  the  ceiling  is  an 
enriched  open  pwpier-m&chd  cornice  assisting  the 
ventilation.  The  moulded  red  bricks  are  from 
Messrs.  Bull  & Son’s  works ; the  white  bricks 
from  Poole.  There  are  Bath-stone  caps  moulded 
and  moulded  bases  to  all  pilasters  around  this 
room.  Light  is  obtained  from  twenty-six  iron- 
sashed  windows  in  the  surrounding  walls,  each 
12  ft.  6 in.  high  and  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  semi- 
circular heads.  The  marginal  lights  are  glazed 
with  toned  cathedral  glass  ; the  other  portions 
with  Hartley’s  patent  rough  plate : in  each  sash 
there  is  a circular  portion,  2 ft.  9 in.  in  diameter, 
made  to  open,  by  which  means  ample  ventilation 
is  obtained.  This  room  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
main  building,  the  whole  frontage  of  which  is 
892  ft. 

All  the  dormitories  have  windows  front  and 
back.  The  sashes  are  in  three  heights, — first,  a : 


pair-  of  ordinary  hung  sashes,  below  a transom 
rail ; the  top  or  third  sash  is  hung  to  transom 
with  hinges  made  to  open  and  fall-to  with  lines 
and  pulley.  There  are  also  in  each  dormitory, 
constructed  in  the  outer  walls,  twenty  small 
flues  for  the  admission  of  pure  air  through  an 
air-brick  on  the  outer  face  of  the  walls.  Ou  the 
inside,  near  the  ceiling,  the  upper  half  of  the 
number  have  perforated  zinc  panels,  in  wood 
frames ; those  near  the  floor  have  hit-or-miss 
panels  on  the  face  of  the  wall,  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  air  admitted.  The  day-rooms  and 
school -rooms  have  a proportionate  number  of 
these  flues. 

Every  dormitory  throughout  the  several  build- 
ings has  in  each  chimney-shaft  a flue  or  flues 
formed  for  the  escape  of  vitiated  air,  and  on  the 
face  of  the  walls  internally,  near  the  ceiling,  are 
built  in  perforated  bricks,  communicating  with 
these  flues.  The  heat  generated  by  the  gas- 
buraers  absorbing  the  foul  air  passes  through 
iron  plates,  2 ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  ceiling 
perforated,  with  which  are  connected  iron  tubes, 
8 ft.  by  4 ft.  These  run  into  the  flues  between 
the  floors  and  ceilings,  and  over  the  top  of  the 
upper  ceilings. 

Ou  the  whole  premises  there  are  eight  lifts, 
by  Johnson,  of  Wandsworth-common ; ninety-two 
Moule’s  earth-closets,  and  in  the  lavatories  the 
tilt-up  washing-basins  number  238.  Gas-works 
are  being  erected  by  the  Messrs.  May. 

It  is  thought  that  the  total  cost,  including 
additional  works,  fittings,  furniture,  roads,  &c., 
will  be  little  short  of  double  the  amount  of  the 
original  contract  for  the  buildings. 

Messrs.  Bull  & Sons’  contract  was  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Epps,  the 
whole  of  the  works  being  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  James  Roberts,  clerk  of  the  works  to  the 
board  of  management. 


PAYING  IN  MANCHESTER. 

The  highway  authority  of  Manchester,  having 
to  rebuild  the  iron  bridge  over  the  canal  at  Gay- 
thorn,  determined  to  give  a trial  to  Mr.  Norton’s 
patent  bitumen  and  wood  system  of  paving,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  stone  setts,  and  during  the  past 
week  workmen  have  been  engaged  in  laying  down 
slabs  of  this  material,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Fullwood.  These  slabs  consist  of  1-in.  deal 
boards,  in  two  layers,  one  longitudinal  and  the 
other  transverse,  and  on  these  are  placed  pitch- 
pine  setts,  4 in.  by  3 in.,  with  the  grain  on  end,  the 
whole  held  together  by  and  encased  in  bitumen. 
These  slabs  arc  laid  with  their  ends  resting  on 
9 in.  by  1 in.  deal  boards,  laid  longitudinally  with 
the  roadway,  the  intervening  space  being  filled 
with  sand,  so  as  to  give  an  even  bearing  surface. 
The  work,  when  complete,  is  neat,  and  has  a 
good  appearance;  but  time  alone  can  show  how 
it  will  wear  in  so  crowded  a thoroughfare,  and 
with  so  crowded  a traffic  as  usually  passes 
there.  The  time  occupied  in  laying  has  been 
about  as  long  as  would  be  required  to  lay  setts 
without  a concrete  foundation,  although  the 
patentee  claims  that  his  system  requires  much 
less  time  than  any  other,  the  slabs  being  made 
in  the  yard,  and  brought  to  the  spot  ready  for 
use.  The  work  has  excited  much  interest. 


SEWERAGE  INQUIRY  AT  TORQUAY. 

A Local  Government  inquiry  on  the  sewerage 
question  was  opened  at  the  Town-hall,  Torquay, 
on  the  26th  ult.,  before  Mr.  R.  Morgan,  C.E.,  forthe 
purpose  of  hearingan  application  on  the  part  of  the 
Local  Board  for  borrowing  35,000?.  for  a drainage 
scheme,  and  also  to  hear  objections  to  it.  The 
inquiry  was  continued  through  two  other  days, 
and  excited  much  interest.  Mr.  Hooper  showed 
the  prejudicial  impression  that  existed  against 
Torquay  in  consequence  of  the  evil  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  however  ill-founded, 
and  no  one  knew  how  this  would  end  if 
some  remedy  were  not  applied.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  town 
that  the  prejudice  should  be  removed.  Since 
1867  there  had  been  two  bad  seasons,  caused 
by  popular  prejudice.  He  knew  that  up  to 
1867  the  progress  of  Torquay  was  very  con- 
siderable ; the  number  of  houses  built  might  havo 
been  numbex-ed  by  hundreds;  but  how  was  the 
building  trade  affected  now  ? Building  opera- 
tions had  almost  entirely  ceased  since  that  time. 

Inhabitants  deposed  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  remove  the  stigma  from  the  town. 

Mr.  Bazalgette,  who  gave  evidence,  had  at  first 


advised  a favm  for  utilisation,  but  circumstances 
had  altered  his  opinion,  and  he  advocated  a 
scheme  for  pouring  the  sewage  into  the  sea.  He 
was  badgered  a good  deal  on  his  change  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  Appleton,  C.E.,  in  the  course  of  his 
examination,  said  he  was  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Bazalgette’s  reports  up  to  1871  were  the  resxilt 
of  his  convictions,  but  that  his  present  recom- 
mendations to  go  to  Hope’s  Nose  were  the  result 
of  his  instructions. 

Mr.  Carter,  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers,  said 
he  appeared  for  those  who  were  of  opinion  that 
the  present  state  of  things  ought  to  remain  sub- 
ject to  some  improvements,  and  that  if  these 
improvements  were  effected,  the  present  drainage 
would  answer  every  purpose.  He  thought  every 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  utilise  the  sewage 
on  land,  rather  than  spend  40,0001.  in  throwing 
so  valuable  a commodity  into  the  sea.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Appleton  estimated 
a profit  of  4,000?.  a year  by  irrigation,  and 
asked,  in  the  face  of  this,  if  it  was  expedient  to 
spend  such  a large  sum  in  causing  what  would 
most  probably  prove  a greater  nuisance  than  at 
present. 

At  the  close,  the  inspector,  who  must  have 
had  a hard  time  of  it,  from  the  length  of  the 
meetings,  the  conflict  of  opinions,  and  the 
vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  room, 
l’ecommended 

“ That  the  Local  Board  of  Health  obtain  the  services  of 
those  gentlemen  conversant  with  the  schemes  they  advo- 
cate, with  a view  to  the  preparation  of  a final  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  to  be  finally  determined  upon  by  the- 
Local  Board  for  dealing  with  the  Bewage  of  the  town,  and 
that  when  such  is  determined  upon,  fresh  estimates  be 
prepared  and  an  application  be  then  made  for  sanction  to 
borrow  the  sum  required — the  whole  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  management  of  the  Local  Board,  who 
may  receive  the  assistance  of  the  ratepayers’  committee- 
on  the  subject.  In  the  event  of  no  decision  being  arrived 
at  as  to  the  scheme  to  be  finally  adopted,  the  Local  Board 
to  call  in  an  independent  engineer,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final,  and  that  no  time  be  lost  so  that  the  works  may 
be  commenced  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament.’* 


COAL  AND  IRON. 

The  Steam  Coal  Owners'  Association  have  field 
a meeting  at  Cardiff,  and  passed  a resolution 
reducing  the  market  price  of  steam  coal  6s.  per 
ton.  This  step  has  been  taken  “ in  view  of  the 
general  fall  in  the  price  of  coal  throughout  the 
country.”  How  is  it,  we  should  be  glad  to  know, 
that  the  “general  fall”  has  so  little  been  felt 
in  the  metropolis,  where  coals  remain  at  their 
highest  point  ? 

The  export  of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
(including  coke  and  manufactured  fuel),  in  the 
first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1872,  has  reached 
the  large  amount  of  10,097,526  tons,  of  the  value 
of  7,208,767 ?.  In  the  corresponding  period  of 

1871  the  quantity  was  only  9,358,730  tons,  or 
less  than  in  the  present  year  by  738,793  tons  ; 
and  the  value  of  the  export  was  only  4,489,962?., 
or  less  by  2,718,805?.  The  export  of  September, 
1872,  is  valued  at  about  21s.  per  ton.  In  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1872,  1,657,441  tons  of 
coal  have  been  exported  to  France,  1,652,420 
tons  to  Germany,  722,330  tons  to  Italy,  720,230 
tons  to  Russia,  524.593  tons  to  Denmark,  484,007 
tons  to  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  401,329  tons  to 
Sweden,  861,259  tons  to  British  India,  358,675 
tons  to  Holland,  209,371  tons  to  Brazil,  and 
2,998,868  tons  to  other  countries.  Seven  years 
ago  the  entire  year’s  export  of  coal  did  not  reach 
10,000,000  tons. 

The  export  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  iron 
and  steel  in  all  stages  of  manufacture  has 
amounted  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year 

1872  to  2,608,883  tons,  of  the  large  value  of 
26,599,681?.  In  the  corresponding  period  of 
1871  the  quantity  exported  was  2,381,916,  being 
less  than  in  the  present  year  by  220,967  tons  ; 
and  the  value  of  that  export  was  only  19,337,896?., 
being  less  than  that  of  1872  by  the  large  sum  of 
7,252,785 ?.  The  export  of  pig-iron  has  increased 
from  a little  over  three-quarters  of  a million  tons 
to  upwards  of  a million,  and  the  value  of  this- 
year’s  export  is  more  than  double  that  of  last 
year,  having  risen  to  upwards  of  five  millions 
sterling.  The  export  of  railroad  iron  has  rather 
decreased  in  quantity  in  1872,  but  the  value  of 
the  smaller  quantity  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
value  of  last  year’s  larger  quantity,  and  amounted 
to  above  7£  millions.  More  than  half  this  year’s 
export  of  railroad  iron,  378,053  tons,  of  the  value 
of  3,737,493?.,  went  to  the  United  States.  The 
export  of  tin  plates  has  increased  this  year  to 
1,899,166  cwt.,  of  a value  exceeding  three 
millions  sterling  : 1,443,754  cwt.,  of  the  value  of 
2,262,852?.,  have  gone  to  the  United  States.  The 
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export  of  steel,  unwrought,  has  risen  to  33,068 
tons,  of  the  value  of  above  a million  sterling,  and 
more  than  half  of  this  export  has  been  to  the 
United  States. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
MECHANICAL  SOCIETY,  MANCHESTER : 
SECTION  I.,  ENGINEERING. 

The  fifth  monthly  meeting  of  the  session 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Trevelyan 
Hotel,  the  vice-president  in  the  chair.  Several 
gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  tho  honorary  secretary  then  reported 
that  the  special  committee  which  had  been 
elected  at  the  last  meeting  to  devise  some  im- 
provement and  reorganisation  scheme,  for  the 
Society,  had  held  four  sittings,  at  the  first  of 
'which  it  was  decided  that  no  decisive  steps  be 
taken  until  a sufficient  number  of  experienced, 
•efficient,  and  influential  gentlemen,  representing 
the  sections  to  be  at  present  organised  were 
added  to  the  committee.  At  a subsequent  sitting 
it  was  resolved  that  sections  be  formed,  at  least, 
one  additional,  viz.,  a ohemioal  section  ; also  that 
a reference  library,  reading-room,  and  museum, 
be  established  ; and  that  the  meetings  be  so 
arranged  that  all  sections  met  on  a different  day, 
so  that  each  member  might  attend  any  meeting 
he  pleased.  It  was  hoped  that  other  sections 
would  be  formed  in  due  course.  The  next  busi- 
ness of  the  special  committee  would  now  be  to 
■construct  as  efficient  a code  of  regulations  as 
•could  possibly  be  done,  and  that  was  at  present 
•under  consideration ; and  at  the  next  monthly 
meeting,  which  was  also  the  “ general  halfyearly 
meeting,  the  committee  would  be  prepared  to  lay 
a complete  arrangement  before  the  Society  for 
approval.  The  committee  thought  it  also 
•desirable  that  this  Society  should  be  known 
under  a more  suitable  name  in  future,  but  as 
the  utmost  importance  was  attached  to  this  con- 
sideration, no  resolution  had  as  yet  been  come 
to.  Mr.  Hacking  then  read  a paper  “On  the 
Ventilation  of  Mines.” 


about  to  construct  a new  short  railway  between 
Stockton  and  Middlesbrough,  at  an  expense  of 
upwards  of  100,0001.,  together  with  new  branch 
lines  between  Leeds  and  Wetherby,  and  be- 
tween Knaresborough  and  Boroughbridge.  A 
connecting  line  is  also  in  course  of  construction 
from  the  Parkgate  Ironworks,  near  Rotherham, 
to  the  Midland  railway,  whilst  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Company  are  about  to  construct  a 
new  line  from  Clayton  West  to  Huddersfield. 
The  North  Lancashire  loop  line  belonging  to  this 
company,  as  also  branches  to  Astley  Bridge, 
near  Bolton,  and  to  Heap  Bridge,  near  Bury,  are 
in  course  of  formation. 


contain  540  children.  The  coat,  therefore,  of  cubic  space 
should  be  smaller  in  proportion  to  that  of  a smaller  build- 
ing. I am  informed  that  the  School  Board  have  already 
entered  into  contracts  to  build  this  larger  school  in  the 
hamlet  of  Heigham,  at  the  Bum  of  4,200 l.,  inclusive  of 
fixtures  and  gas,  or  in  other  words,  at  a cost  per  head  of 
71.  15s.  6d.  If  these  statements  bo  true,  and  I bavo  no 
reason  to  doubt  them,  the  School  Board  has  something  to 
answer  for.”  


THE  SYLLABUS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  session  on 
Monday  evening  next,  the  president,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  will  deliver  an  address. 

The  portraits  of  Professor  Donaldson  and  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  pasPpresidents, 
painted  by  Mr.  Charles  Martin,  will  be  formally 
presented  to  the  Institute,  in  the  name  of  the 
subscribers. 

The  following  papers  have  been  promised,  and 
will  be  read  during  the  session  : — 


“On  Professional  Esprit  de  Corps.”  By  T.  Roger 
•Smith,  Fellow. 

“On  Arbitrations.”  By  B.  Fletcher,  Associate. 

“Notes  on  the  Architecture  of  Chester."  By  C.  H. 
Heathcote,  Associate. 

“ On  the  Valuation  of  House  Property  in  London.”  By 
E.  I’ Anson,  Fellow. 

“ On  St.  Peter's  Orphanage  and  other  Buildings  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet."  By  J.  P.  Seddon,  Fellow. 

“ On  the  Principle  of  Sub-Ordination  in  Design.”  By 
H.  H.  Statham,  Associate. 

“ On  the  Medimval  Brickwork  of  Pomerania  and  Meck- 
lenburg.” By  J.  Tavenor  Perry,  Associate. 

“ Ou  the  Old  Hall  at  Gainsborough,  near  Lincoln.”  By 
•C.  Hadfield,  Fellow. 

“ On  the  Laying  out  of  Cities.”  By  J.  B.  Waring, 
Fellow. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London.  — The  Works  Committee  invited 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  Essex-street, 
Stepney,  School,  to  accommodate  1,000  children. 
The  following  were  received  : — Axford,  8,6441. ; 
Brass,  8,4291. ; Nixon  & Son,  8,3801. ; Hill  & 
Sons,  8,2101. ; Webster,  8,120t. ; Higgs,  7,987 1. ; 
Sheffield,  7,9831.;  Pritchard,  7,877 k;  Nightingale, 
7,799k  ; Cooke  & Green,  7,767k  The  committee 
felt  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  school, 
and  the  architect  was  instructed  to  revise  his 
plans.  The  reduction  thus  effected  amounted  to 

I, 405k  8s.,  and  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  reduced  tender  of  Messrs.  Cooke  & 
Green,  amounting  to  6,361k  12s.,  bo  accepted. 
The  Works  Committee  also  received  tenders 
(already  given  in  the  Builder)  for  the  erection 
of  the  Wilmot-street,  Bethnal-green  School,  to 
accommodate  1,500  children,  and  recommended 
that  the  lowest  tender,  that  of  Mr.  A.  Sheffield, 
amounting  to  10,389k,  be  accepted.  Tho  reports 
were  agreed  to.  The  report  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee was  then  brought  up,  and  the  following, 
amongst  other  recommendations,  were  agreed 
to That  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Hobson,  of 
No.  7,  Duke-street,  Adelphi,  amounting  to 

II, 650k,  for  the  erection  of  a school  for  1,500 
children  on  the  site  in  Johnson-street,  Stepney, 
be  accepted  (a  list  of  the  tenders  will  be  found 
on  another  page)  ; and  that  the  supplemental 
tender  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  amounting  to 
894k,  for  the  increase  of  the  accommodation  for 
infants  from  240  to  400  in  the  Mary-street, 
Bromley  School,  be  accepted.  The  Works  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows  : — 

“The  Board  have  dow  several  sites,  which  are,  or  will 
be,  immediately  available  for  building  purposes,  and  the 
Works  Committee  are  desirous  that  no  tune  should  be  lost 
in  getting  out  plaus  for  the  schools  to  bo  ereoted  upon 
them.  With  the  present  staff,  the  utmost  that  can  be  done 
by  the  architect  is  to  prepare  plans  on  the  average  for  ono 
school  per  week.  The  committee  understand,  however,  that 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  the  stall'  by  less  than  one-half, 
this  average  could  be  doubled.  As  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  no  delay  should  take  place  in  tho  erection 
of  schools,  the  sites  for  which  have  already  been  secured, 
the  committee  accordingly  recommend  that  the  following 
additional  officers  bo  appointed  for  the  architect’s  depart- 
ment, and  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee to  make  the  necessary  selection  for  appointment 
by  the  Board.  Two  senior  draughtsmen,  at  a salary,  in 
each  case,  of  140k  per  annum  ; one  junior  draughtsman, 
at  a salary  of  80k  per  annum  ; two  tracers,  each  at  a 
salary  of  62k  per  annum ; an  office  boy,  at  a salary  of  5s. 
per  week.” 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Bristol. — The  carpenters  and  joiners  have  re- 
solved to  apply  for  an  increase  in  their  wages  of 
a halfpenny  per  hour  from  the  1st  May  next 
year.  This  would  raise  their  wages  to  7d.  per 
hour,  or — summer,  lk  11s.  6d. ; winter,  lk  5s.  6d.  j 
average  in  the  year,  lk  9s.  5d. 

Bradford. — The  operative  stonemasons  have 
issued  the  following  circular  to  employers : — 

“ At  a general  meeting  held  in  the  Secular  Hall,  South- 
gate,  Bradford,  on  Friday  evening,  the  4th  inst.j  it  was 
resolved  that  we  give  you  the  required  six  months’  notice 
for  an  advance  of  3s.  per  week  on  the  present  rate  of 
wages;  such  uotice  to  expire  on  May  1st,  1873.  Owing  to 
the  present  high  price  of  coal,  and  the  other  necessaries 
of  life,  it  was  thoughl  expedient  that  this  course  should 
be  adopted,  as  wo  are  confident  wo  are  not  asking  too 
much,  seeiug  that  other  trades,  such  as  overlookers  and 
others,  are  receiving  35s.  to  60s.  per  week,  and  also  that 
the  banks  of  Scotland  have  advanced  their  employes  25  per 
cent.,  in  some  instances  unsolicited.  Wo  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  suspension  of  labour  when  the  time  arrives, 
but  you  will  generously  concede  our  most  reasonable 
request.” 


Kinghorn,  Fifeshire,  Scotland. — A strike  of  a 
somewhat  novel  nature  took  place  a few  days 
ago  at  Kinghorn  Shipbuilding-yard,  Fifeshire. 
It  seems  that  the  employes,  who  number  between 
300  and  400  men  and  boys,  had  been  asked  to 
agree  to  an  alteration  of  the  work-hours,  which 
would  do  away  with  about  half  an  hour’s  arti- 
ficial lighting ; but,  instead  of  complying,  they 
left  the  yard  en  masse. 


RAILWAY  AND  DOCK  WORKS  IN 
YORKSHIRE  AND  THE  NORTH  EAST. 

Several  railway  and  dock  works  of  an  exten- 
sive character  are  now  in  course  of  construction, 
in  the  North-Eastern  and  Yorkshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire districts,  amongst  which  are  the  works 
in  progress  at  the  Royal  Docks  at  Grimsby, 
where  Messrs.  Logan  & Hemingway  are  now 
making  several  additions  and  enlargements. 
They  have  also  just  entered  into  a contract  with 
the  railway  company  for  the  construction  of  a 
dry  dock,  300  ft.  long,  between  the  Fish  Dock 
and  the  Cleathorpes  Railway.  The  new  railway 
from  Whitby  to  Redcar,  through  the  Cleveland 
ironfield,  which  fills  up  an  important  gap  in  the 
North-Eastern  system,  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  and  will  shortly  be  opened.  Loft- 
house,  which  is  situated  on  the  north-eastern 
coast,  and  intersected  by  the  new  railway,  is 
likely  to  be  materially  developed  and  benefited 
by  the  opening  of  the  new  line.  Iron  furnaces 
are  about  to  be  erected  there  immediately,  and 
at  is  also  proposed  to  make  Lofchouse  an  im- 
portant shipping  place  by  the  construction  of 
. Rooks.  The  North-Eastern  Company  are  also 


The  report  was  adopted. 

Bradford. — Mr.  Neill  moved  the  acceptance  of 
the  tenders  for  Dudley  Hill  School,  amounting  in 
all  to  8,486k  11s.  6d.  He  explained  that  in  this 
instance  the  tenders  had  been  let  in  sections.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  architect  the  com- 
mittee had  agreed  to  accept  them,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board.  Although  some  of  them 
thought  that  they  had  got  low  tenders,  he  might 
say  that  the  school  would  cost  1,200k  more  than 
the  architect’s  estimate.  They  had  at  one  time 
thought  that  this  was  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest 
schools  they  were  building,  but  it  would  be  the 
highest  priced  school  per  child  of  any  they  had 
resolved  to  build.  Still  the  committee  did  not 
see  that  they  could  get  the  work  done  cheaper, 
and  they  therefore  recommended  the  acceptance 
of  tho  tenders.  The  resolution  was  carried. 

Norwich.  — A ratepayer  thus  writes  to  the 
Norfolk  Chronicle : — 

“A  school  is  in  course  of  erection  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Michael  at  Coslany,  designed  to  afford  the  necessary  cnbic 
space  for  400  children.  That  it  is  a handsome  edifice  no 
one  who  has  seen  it  (for  it  is  nearly  completed)  can  lor  a 
moment  deny.  That  it  will  be  well  built  and  will  answer 
all  requirements,  the  high  character  of  the  building  firm 
and  the  professional  repute  of  the  architect  afford  a sulfi- 
cient  guarantee.  The  cost  per  head  for  this  school  will  be 
3 1.  16s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  land  upon  which  it  is  built, 
the  fixtures  and  gas-fittings  bringing  the  total  cost  up  to 
a little  less  than  4 1.  per  head,  the  contract  being  tor  1,2304. 
and  the  fittings  being,  I believe,  to  cost  about  300/.  more. 
Just  across  the  water,  upon  a site  of  a deserted  tan-yard, 
another  school  is  to  be  built.  It  will  be  in  a populous 
neighbourhood,  and  will  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 


ACCIDENTS. 

London—  On  the  26th  ult.,  William  Peace, 
bricklayer,  was  killed  by  falling  from  a scaffold 
in  King  - street,  Southwark.  Deceased  was 
standing  upon  the  wall  of  a house  which  was  in 
course  of  rebuilding.  A scaffold  had  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  wall  by  means  of  bolts 
driven  into  it,  to  which  brackets  were  fastened, 
the  men  working  on  boards  laid  along  the  latter. 
Scaffold-poles  were  thus  done  away  with,  but 
there  were  no  ropes  provided  to  prevent  a man 
from  falling  over  should  he  miss  his  footing. 
Deceased  fell  a distance  of  30  ft.,  and  expired 
almost  immediately  from  fracture  of  the  skull. 
The  jury,  in  returning  a verdict  of  “Accidental 
Death,”  appended  a recommendation  to  tho 
effect  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
scaffold  safer,  and  that  on  all  such  structures  in 
future  there  Bhould  be  some  extra  protection 
for  the  safety  of  the  men. 

Vienna. — A telegram  from  Yienna  says  the 
landing  and  adjoining  wall  of  the  fourth  story  of 
an  unfinished  house  (3,  Shottening)  have  given 
way,  and  large  portions  of  the  staircase  were 
demolished.  Many  workmen  and  women  were 
buried  beneath  the  ruins.  Several  were  killed, 
and  eight  were  severely,  and  others  slightly, 
injured. 

Louisville  (Kentucky).— A.  fatal  accident  has 
occurred  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  involving  the 
death  of  six  persons.  A new  house  being 
erected  on  Market-street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth  streets,  four  stories  high,  fell,  crushing  in 
the  rear  part  of  the  two  houses  adjoining.  The 
family  of  Mr.  H.  Nottes,  a merchant  tailor,  con- 
sisting of  himself,  wife,  and  five  children,  and  a 
journeyman  named  Lewis  Johns,  were  buried  in 
the  ruins,  and  all  killed.  It  is  reported  that  the 
walls  were  put  up  too  quickly  before  the  mortar 
was  well  set.  

OUTBREAK  OF  TYPHOID  OR  GASTRIC 
FEVER  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

At  Wesham,  a village  adjoining  Kirkham, 
near  Preston,  there  is  at  present  an  outbreak 
of  typhoid  or  gastric  fever,  which  has  in  two 
instances  ended  fatally,  and  which  causes  alarm 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  Mr.  Tyndal,  police  superin- 
tendent for  that  and  the  Blackpool  district,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  some  of  those  interested, 
examined  the  district,  and  found  that  the  sewage 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  village  was  frequently 
backed  up  the  drains  into  the  cellars  of  the 
dwelling-houses.  Some  of  the  ashpits  were 
overflowing,  and  the  back  yards  of  most  of  the 
houses,  which  are  very  small,  he  found  in  a very 
filthy  state;  many  of  them  containing  one  or 
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more  piggeries  close  to  tlie  back  doors  of  the 
dwelling-houses,  and  the  manure  from  the  pig- 
geries remaining  in  the  yards.  He  likewise 
found  that  there  was  a midden  in  the  village 
near  the  public  street,  composed  of  garbage 
from  slaughter  - houses,  which  was  highly 
offensive  and  injurious.  Mr.  Tyndal  wrote  a 
statement  of  the  facts  to  the  guardians  of  the 
Fylde  Union,  who  are  the  sanitary  authority  for 
Wesham,  but  they  had  not  appointed  their 
officers,  in  consequence  of  their  awaiting  further 
instructions  from  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Mi-.  Noblet,  at  a meeting  of  the  guardians,  said 
that  at  Fleetwood  they  were  awaiting  the  like 
instructions  before  they  appointed  their  officers  : 
the  same  at  Blackpool  and  Lytham.  The  Rev. 
G.  R.  Brown  said  that  something  must  be  done 
at  once,  or  the  results  might  be  very  disastrous. 
The  guardians  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
immediate  action  should  be  taken  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Birley  moved,  and  it  was  unanimously 
carried,  that  Dr.  Shawe  and  the  surveyor  of  the 
Kirkham  Board  of  Health  should  at  once  make 
a report,  and  that  a committee  appointed  by  the 
guardians  should  immediately  on  the  reception 
of  the  report  take  such  steps  as  were  considered 
necessary  for  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 


NEW  CHURCH  AT  SOUTHGATE. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Woodgreen  (says  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle)  has  called  into  existence  religious 
and  educational  wants  which  are  being  prin- 
cipally met  by  local  effort.  A few  months 
only  have  elapsed  since  the  foundation-stone 
of  a new  school  was  laid  in  the  district,  and 
now  on  a piece  of  land  closely  adjoining,  the 
corner-stone  of  a new  church  has  been  laid  by 
Mrs.  Harvey  Lewis.  The  site,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Alderman  Sidney,  is  on  the  Bowes 
Manor  Estate,  Southgate,  and  immediately  ad- 
joins a road  on  which  a number  of  detached 
villas  have  already  been  erected,  and  where 
building  operations  of  an  extensive  character 
have  been  commenced.  The  church,  which  has 
been  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  will  be 
built  of  Ancaster  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dress  - 
ings.  Its  length  will  be  104  ft.,  its  breadth 
54  ft.,  and  its  height  about  50  ft.,  and  it  is 
intended  to  accommodate  altogether  about  600 
persons  at  one  time.  A bell-turret,  70  ft.  in 
height,  will  be  attached  to  the  church,  and  im- 
mediately adjoining  it  a parsonage  will  be  erected. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  C.  N.  Foster,  of  Whitefriars, 
and  he  had  already  advanced  the  work  con- 
siderably before  the  ceremony  took  place. 
Alderman  Sidney,  besides  the  site,  has  given 
1,0001.  to  the  endowment  fund,  and  2,0001.  to 
the  building  fund ; the  Bishop  of  London  Fund,  ' 
5001. ; and  the  architect,  211. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  called  upon  to  speak  at 
the  laying  of  the  stone,  and  was  warmly  received, 
but  assured  his  hearers  that  making  speeches 
was  not  a part  of  his  profession.  All  the  thanks 
that  are  due,  he  said,  are  from  me  to  Alderman  ! 
Sidney,  first  for  doing  me  the  honour  to  place 
this  work  in  my  hands,  and  next  for  inviting  me 
to  attend  this  ceremony.  I must  disclaim  having 
rendered  any  help  to  Mrs.  Harvey  Lewis ; and 
if  she  was  for  a moment  a pupil  of  mine  I never 
met  with  one  who  was  more  apt.  With  refer- 
ence to  my  having  undertaken  this  work,  it  is  an 
honour  to  any  architect  to  be  concerned  in  build- 
ing a house  of  God,  and  I rejoice  that  I have 
designed  many,  but  I only  wish  there  were  more 
of  them  than  there  are. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

Lewes. — There  has  been  a large  assembly  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen — the  former  largely  pre- 
dominating,— in  the  County  Hall  to  witness  the 
distribution,  by  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County,  of  the  prizes  and 
certificates  gained  during  the  year  by  the 
students  of  the  Lewes  School  of  Science  and 
Art.  The  general  report  stated  that  the  results 
of  the  examination  in  April  last  had  been  most 
satisfactory.  In  the  second  grade  examination 
in  free-hand  drawing,  five  students  had  obtained 
prizes,  their  work  being  described  as  “excel- 
lent,” and  twelve  passed.  In  model  drawing, 
four  had  obtained  prizes,  and  four  had  passed. 
In  geometry,  one  had  obtained  a prize,  and  two 
had  passed.  In  perspective,  one  had  obtained  a 
prize,  and  one  had  passed.  Full  certificates  had 
also  been  awarded  to  Miss  Bacon,  Miss  Colgate, 
and  Miss  Davey,  for  having  passed  in  the  four 


subjects  already  named.  In  drawing  of  the 
third  grade,  prizes  had  been  awarded  to  the 
students,  and  one  student  (Miss  Turner)  had 
been  so  successful  in  the  national  competition  as 
to  be  the  winner  of  the  Queen’s  Prize.  The 
report  expressed  regret  at  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Fisher,  who  had  contributed  so  greatly  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  school ; he  had,  however, 
been  worthily  succeeded  by  Mr.  T.  W.  H.  Robin- 
son. In  conclusion,  the  report  spoke  of  the 
desirability  of  building  a new  school.  Towards 
that  object,  500?.  had  been  raised,  and  an  appeal 
was  now  ready  for  circulation,  inviting  contribu- 
tions for  a further  sum  of  500?.,  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  build  a school  well 
adapted  in  every  respect  for  the  important 
educational  work  it  was  designed  to  carry  on. 

Saltaire. — The  distribution  of  the  prizes  of  the 
art  and  science  classes  of  the  Saltaire  Club  and 
Institute  was  made  on  Thursday  in  last  week, 
Mr.  Edward  Salt,  the  president  of  the  institute, 
occupying  the  chair,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Salt 
giving  the  prizes.  There  was  a large  gathering 
of  the  members  and  their  friends.  Mr.  G. 


Morrell,  the  hon.  secretary,  presented  a report, 
showing  encouraging  results ; and  then  the 
speakers — Mr.  Swire  Smith  and  Mr.  Frank 
Curzon,  who  had  been  invited  to  address  the 
meeting — spoke  of  the  value  of  art  as  an  edu- 
cator, and  of  the  importance  of  the  working 
man  seizing  the  opportunities  offered  him.  The 
institute  has  cost  about  25,000 1. — thanks  to  the 
Salt  family;  and  for  the  completeness  of  its 
appointments,  and  the  artistic  character  of  its 
S elaborate  decorations,  is  worth  the  visit  of  any 
lover  of  education. 

Grimsby. — The  Hall  of  Science  Company  have 
accepted  the  tenders  of  Mr.  John  Surfleet  and 
Messrs.  Coulson  & Heywood,  for  the  erection  of 
their  new  building  in  Freeman-street.  The 
amounts  are  728?.  18s.  and  347?.  The  hall  will 
have  a frontage  of  40  ft.,  and  will  be  90  ft.  deep. 
There  will  be  two  small  rooms  in  the  front,  a 
large  lecture-hall  and  two  sitting-rooms  at  the 
back.  The  building  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
David  Pick.  It  is  to  be  completed  by  the  6th  of 
April  next. 


A WHISPER  FROM  WINCHESTER. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  work  of  restoration  among 
buildings  similiar  to  myself  is  being  so  liberally 
earned  on,  cannot  something  also  be  done  for 
me  ? There  is  still  too  much  paint  and  white- 
wash about  me,  with  which  Goths  have  dis- 
figured me,  to  my  great  discomfort : the  stone 
on  my  exterior  needs  a great  deal  of  renewal, 
and  cracks  are  appearing  in  some  parts  of  my 
walls.  My  magnificent  altar-screen  sadly  wants 
, figures  to  fill  its  vacant  tabernacles ; the  glazing 
of  my  windows  might  be  improved  upon,  and  I 
dare  say  there  are  other  faults  in  me,  which  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  would  gladly  see  corrected.  I feel 
sure  I shall  meet  with  sympathy  at  the  hands  of 
the  readers  of  your  paper,  and  if  those  who  do 
not  know  me  will  come  and  look  at  my  nave,  my 
choir-stalls,  and  my  chantries,  they  will  not  con-  ! 
eider  me  undeserving  of  such  restoration  as  may 
be  thought  desirable. 

Winchester  Cathedral. 


SOIRfiE  OF  THE  WHITBY  INSTITUTE. 

The  sovrde  of  the  “ Whitby  Institute  of  Popular 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art  ” has  been  held  in 
St.  Hilda’s  Hall,  Whitby,  under  favouring  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  unabated  vitality.  Amid 
many  vicissitudes  this  Institute  has  steadily  per- 
severed in  its  course.  It  is  now  in  a more  healthy 
and  prosperous  state  than  it  was  a few  years  ago, 
and  it  has  the  promise  and  the  earnest  of 
future  success.  The  active  secretaries,  Messrs. 
Harrison  & Tinley,  and  the  soiree  committee, 
were  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  many  sup- 
porters, to  make  excellent  preparations  for  the 
re-union. 

After  the  soiree,  a public  meeting  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  was  held  in  the  hall,  which 
was  crowded.  The  chairman  (the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Brodrick)  said  that  the  last  year  might  not  have 
been  very  eventful,  but  still  it  had  been  a period 
of  decided  progress.  They  had  increased  both 
their  numbers  and  their  means.  They  had 
found,  as  they  had  always  found,  that  their 
greatest  means  of  usefulness  consisted  in  their 
library  and  classes.  They  had  received  fresh 
subscriptions  for  the  one  and  fresh  pupils  in  the 
other.  It  was  a gratifying  fact  that  some  of 
their  pupils  had  obtained  prizes  and  certificates 
from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  connexion  with  the  1 
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Museum  at  Kensington,  which  it  was  his  pleasing 
duty  to  distribute  a few  weeks  ago.  He  hoped 
that  the  prizes  then  to  be  distributed  would 
be  incentives  to  further  exertion. 

The  Chairman,  after  his  address,  distributed 
the  prizes  to  the  most  successful  pupils  in  the 
drawing  and  general  instruction  classes. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer,  Lord  W.  Phipps,  and  other 
gentlemen  afterwards  addressed  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Palmer  said  he  thought  that  hall  was  not 
capacious  enough  to  be  worthy  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  such  an  institute,  and  he  fancied 
they  required  to  raise  a larger  institute,  more  in 
accordance  with  their  wants.  He  then  humor- 
ously advised  them  to  get  a capitalist  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  of  such  a structure.  He  did 
not  know  a town  where  a large  institute  would 
be  of  greater  advantage,  because  they  were 
largely  dependent  on  the  finest  description  of 
art  manufacture. 

Of  the  celebrated  Whitby  jet,  as  an  art  manu- 
facture, we  some  time  since  gave  a pretty  full 
account  in  the  Builder. 


COTTAGE  HOSPITAL,  HARROW-ON-THE- 
HILL. 

A subscription  having  been  raised  at  Harrow 
to  provide  for  the  town  a cottage  hospital,  Mr. 
Charles  Leaf  kindly  forwarded  the  scheme  by 
presenting  the  necessary  land;  and  Messrs. 
George  & Vaughan,  of  Argyll-street,  were  ap- 
pointed architects. 

The  building  just  completed  is  on  the  Roxeth- 
road,  and  whilst  at  a convenient  distance  from 
the  town,  is  yet  in  the  country,  and  being  oppo- 
site the  school  cricket-ground,  amusement  will 
be  afforded  to  the  convalescents. 

The  entrance  is  beneath  a covered  carriage- 
porch,  and  from  its  lobby  access  is  obtained  to- 
the  dispensary  for  out-patients  without  entering 
the  building. 

A well- ventilated  hall  and  staircase  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  hospital,  and  on  the  ground-floor 
are  two  wards  and  a sitting-room  for  conva- 
lescents ; the  latter,  through  French  casements,, 
opening  into  an  oak  verandah  or  porch  provided 
with  seats.  This  gives  shelter  in  the  front 
garden  for  a poor  man  to  smoke  a pipe  on  a 
warm  day. 

At  the  back  of  the  hall  are  the  kitchen-offices 
and  the  dispensary,  and  beyond  the  latter  is  the 
operating-room,  lighted  mainly  by  a skylight,, 
and  having  a door  into  the  yard.  A special 
ward  is  attached  to  this  room  for  severe  cases 
that  may  require  absolute  quiet.  Beyond  this 
yard  is  the  dead  house,  well  lighted  for  ‘post- 
mortem examinations. 

The  first  floor  contains  threo  wards,  nurse’s 
room,  bath-room,  &c.,  rendered  light  and  cheerful 
by  ample  window  space. 

The  usual  number  of  beds  in  the  five  wards 
will  be  nine,  besides  the  additional  bed  in  the 
special  ward. 

The  roof  provides  a large  spare  room,  readily 
convertible  into  a ward  in  the  event  of  any  infec- 
tion breaking  out. 

There  is  no  papering  in  any  of  the  rooms,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  cobwebs 
or  dust,  the  internal  angles  of  the  walls  in  the 
wards  are  splayed. 

The  ground-floor  externally  is  of  brickwork, 
with  Bath-stone  window  dressings,  while  the 
upper  story  is  weather-tiled,  thus  having  a 
homely  and  countrified  appearance.  To  pre- 
vent future  outlay  in  paint,  all  the  exteral  wood- 
work is  of  oak  ; the  window  casements  are  of 
iron. 

For  ventilation  of  the  wards  there  are  large- 
hinged  fanlights  over  the  door  opening  to  the 
passages,  in  which  it  is  supposed  there  will 
always  be  a free  circulation  of  air.  This  arrange- 
ment, though  good  in  one  respect,  is  questionable 
in  another. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  Lander,  of  Harrow,  who  has 
executed  the  work  at  a cost  of  about  1,500?. 

Harrow  has  for  some  time  endeavoured  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  hospital  in  a hired 
cottage,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  a convenient 
and  pleasing  building  has  now  been  erected  with 
all  the  necessary  appliances. 

The  institution  of  the  Cottage  Hospital,  which 
we  early  urged  and  aided,  cannot  be  too  greatly 
valued;  and  we  trust  that,  before  long,  a hospital 
will  be  found  in  each  of  our  country  towns,  so 
impossible  is  it  for  the  poor  to  have  proper  care 
and  quiet  in  their  own  too  frequently  over- 
crowded and  ill-arraDged  rooms.  Payment,  how- 
ever small,  should  be  required  from  the  patients. 
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THE  MINSTER  OE  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
The  minster  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle  is  celebrated 
i including  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  circular 
i polygonal  churches  north  of  the  Alps.  Erected 
tween  the  years  79G  and  804,  the  nave  or 
■cular  portion  of  the  building  has  preserved  its 
iginal  character,  and  when  its  mosaics  have 
en  restored  (a  work  now  in  course  of  opera- 
>n  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Bethune), 
will  give  us  a better  notion  of  the  general 
pearance  of  a Byzantine  church  than  any  other 
ilding  in  Europe,  except  only  the  churches  of 
. Mark  at  Venice  and  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  this  more  ancient  portion 
the  church  at  Aachen  that  we  wish  now  to  speak, 
t rather  of  the  additions  which  it  received 
ring  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
aturies.  These  additions  consist  of  a large 
■e-hall  or  narthex,  erected  in  the  thirteenth 
itury,  with  a square  tower  above  it.  This 
ver  was  evidently  intended  to  have  been 
fried  up  considerably  higher  than  it  is  at 
3sent,  and  probably  capped  by  a spire  or 
item.  The  great  peculiarity  of  this  tower  is 
} fact  that  it  is  flanked  by  a semi-octagonal 
ejection  on  its  north  and  south  sides.  Each  of 
3se  terminates  in  a graceful  apsidal  chapel, 
itaining  its  original  altar.  It  is  singular  to 
il  chapels  in  this  position,  nearly  100  ft.  above 
3 floor  of  the  church.  These  chapels  are 
iroached  by  an  open  gallery,  which  surrounds 
fee  sides  of  the  square  tower,  and  also  by  a 
ne  bridge,  connecting  the  square  tower  with 
> upper  portion  of  the  dome  above  the  vault- 
One  of  these  singular  little  chapels  and 
J connecting  bridge  are  shown  in  our  view, 
ese  two  chapels  are  now  in  a sadly  ruinous 
idition,  but  they  are  about  to  be  restored  from 
3 designs  of  Herr  Becker,  who  has  shown  his 
lity  and  painstaking  in  his  restoration  of  the 
item  portions  of  the  cathedral.  The  next,  in 
nt  of  date,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
lition  to  this  church,  is  its  noble  choix-,  which 
3 commenced  in  the  year  1353.  It  is  one  of 
1 boldest  and  most  daring  works  of  the  Middle 
es ; in  fact,  had  not  its  architect  attempted 
mtdo  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  he  would 
-e  succeeded  in  producing  a more  pleasing  and 
more  secure  building.  As  it  is,  the  iron  tie- 
3 in  the  vaulting,  and  one  or  two  settlements, 
w that  he  was  more  bold  than  wise  in 
smpting  to  suspend  a stone  vault  in  the 
This  noble  choir  is  about  120  ft.  long, 
the  same  height  to  the  crown  of  the  vaulting! 
s of  the  richest  and  most  elegant  Decorated 
e,  and  against  the  internal  vaulting  shafts 
i senes  of  very  fine  statues.  The  thirteen  great 
dows  (each  nearly  90  ft.  long)  are  filled  with 
lern  glass,  of  good  design,  but  crude  and 
sh  in  colour.  A new  bishop’s  throne,  and  a 
ndid  altar-carpet,  the  latter  from  the  designs 
lerr  Kleinertz,  the  decorator  of  St.  Maria-in- 
itolio,  at  Cologne,  are  worthy  of  notice,  as 
also  some  old  pictures  attached  to  the  west 
of  the  choir  stalls. 

he  two  apsidal  chapels  shown  in  our  view 
probably  contemporary  with  the  choir.  They 
entered  from  the  circular  portion  of  the 
'eh-  Their  lower  stories  form  the  sacristies 
treasury  of  the  cathedral,  and  their  upper 
ions  are  chapels,  which  are  approached  from 
triforium  or  gallery  of  Charlemagne’s  church, 
vill  be  seen  from  our  drawing,  one  of  these 
>els  has  rather  an  earlier  appeax-ance  than 
other,  but,  in  all  probability  their  erection 
nearly  contemporaneous.  These  two  chapels 
i been  judiciously  restored, 
l the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  close  to 
western  extremity,  and  opening  into  the 
of  the  polygonal  nave,  is  a very  large 
sept,  vvith  aisles  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
i of  this  part  of  the  building  is  early  Flam- 
■nt,  and  is  probably  a work  of  the  fifteenth 
ury.  The  great  window  in  the  gable-end 
a large  eagle  introduced  into  its  tracery. 

* to  this  transept  is  another  apsidal  chapel, 
similar  to  those  shown  in  our  drawing,  and 
rch  of  great  beauty,  a portion  of  which  has 
screened  off,  and  serves  as  a chantry-chapel, 
ing  out  of  this  great  transept  are  the 
;ers.  They  have  been  much  modernised 
nutilated,  but  there  is  a superb  late  Roman- 
3 building  connected  with  them.  This  was 
ibly  the  chapter-house.  There  is  also  a 
porch  of  great  beauty.  Near  to  the  west 
)f  the  cathedral  is  a small  isolated  chapel, 
i originally  served  as  the  baptistery  to  the 
dral.  It  is  veiy  much  modernised,  but 
beautiful  panelling  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
rthern  side. 


The  treasury  of  this  cathedral  is  tb,e  richest  in 
Europe,  but  its  wonderful  treasures  have  been 
so  ably  described  by  Canon  Bock  that  we  shall 
not  attempt  even  to  give  a list  of  them.  The 
pi-esses  which  contain  these  marvellous  examples 
of  ancient  church-plate  are  themselves  well 
worthy  of  notice.  They  consist  of  three  huge 
cupboards,  each  with  two  large  folding-doox-s, 
and  these  doox-s  are  decorated  both  internally 
and  externally  with  oil-paintings  of  great  beauty, 
executed  by  an  artist  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  great  corona,  the  bronze 
railings  round  the  triforium,  and  the  bronze 
doors  (which  are  evidently  coeval  with  the 
building),  are  all  worthy  of  careful  examination. 
In  fact,  Europe  possesses  few  more  interesting 
churches  than  the  Cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 


“THE  MATERIALS  OF  THE  ARCHITECT.” 

Sir, — I have  i-ead  with  some  interest  your 
able  article  under  the  above  heading,  in  your 
last  numbei-,  and  agree  with  the  major  part  of 
it.  As  regards  the  evidence  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
(London,  I presume),  that  [neither  stone  nor  iron 
can  be  relied  on  when  exposed  to  great  heat,  the 
question  arises,  what  kind  of  material  genex-ally 
used  in  the  building  trade  will  stand  the  greatest 
heat.  I believe  the  cai-boniferous  rocks  of 
Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Yorkshire  will 
resist  fire  better  than  either  iron,  brick,  terra- 
cotta, artificial  stone,  or  any  other  kind  of  stone 
generally  used  in  the  building  ti-ade;  and  if 
your  space  permitted,  I would  give  you  numbers 
of  instances,  but  will  confine  my  proof  to  two, 
whei’e  the  heat  was  most  intense,  viz.,  the  Mid- 
land cheese  warehouses  at  Derby,  and  the  old 
Soke  Mills,  on  Wakefield  Bridge,  a few  months 
back.  The  heat  of  tho  latter  was  so  great  that 
the  iron  ran  down  like  water,  and  some  of  the 
stone  was  “red-hot,” — in  fact,  so  hot,  that  some 
of  it  was  changed  from  its  natural  white  colour 
to  that  of  the  red  Nottinghamshire  stone,  or 
similar  to  stone  taken  from  the  walls  of  a 
furnace.  Nevertheless,  but  little  of  the  stone 
had  to  be  taken  down  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
mills.  Your  following  paragraph  is  so  good  that 
it  will  bear  repeating,  and  ought,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  be  on  the  desk  of  evex-y  young  ai-chi- 
tect;  for  it  is  rather  his  province  than  the 
builder’s  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
pi'operties  of  stone : “ Actual  experience  of 
the  power  of  any  particular  stratum  of  stone  to 
resist  atmospheric  influence  can  alone  assure  the 
builder  that  he  is  working  securely  for  the 
future.”*  Stephen  Seal. 


Sir, — I should  like  some  additional  evidence 
that, — as  stated  in  your  article,  headed  “ The 
Materials  of  the  Architect,” — hoop-iron  bond 
built  in,  in  mortar,  is  invariably  an  agent  of 
destruction.  I should  like  to  hear  the  experi- 
ences of  some  of  your  readers  on  this  matter 
before  I commit  the  statement  to  my  note-book 
as  a fact.  R,  L. 


NEW  WINDOW  IN  CHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

The  stonework  of  the  east  window  of  the 
chapter-house  of  this  cathedral  has  at  last  been 
restored,  and  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dean  Anson. 

There  are  horizontal  rows  of  subjects  across 
the  window,  and  these  subjects  illustrate  the 
founding  of  the  Abbey  (of  which  the  cathedral  is 
part),  its  sustentation,  and  its  dissolution ; the 
last  subject  relates  to  the  restoration  of  the 
chapter-house,  in  which  there  is  a good  likeness 
of  the  dean. 

The  first  row  at  the  top  of  the  window  relates 
to  the  life  of  Saint  Werburgh,  daughter  of  Wal- 
phenes,  king  of  the  Mercians. 

Next  in  order  come  a row  of  figui’es,  all  bene- 
factors to  the  abbey,  and  some  of  them  bene- 
factors also  to  the  town  of  Chester.  First  is 
Queen  Ethelfx’eda,  or  Alfreda,  daughter  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  wife  of  Ethelred,  Earl  of  Mercia. 
She  was  a woman  of  superior  mind,  and  not  only 
endowed  the  abbey,  but  in  A.D.  907  libei-ally 
restored  the  walls  of  Chester  after  they  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  King  Edmund ; 
King  Edgar,  who  in  A.D.  971  made  Chester  a 
station  for  the  Saxou  navy ; Earl  Leofi-ic,  who  was 
appointed  Earl  of  Chester  by  Canute;  Hugh 
Lupus,  the  first  Norman  Earl  of  Chester  (he 
brought  from  Bee,  in  Normandy,  a body  of 
Benedictine  monks,  and  at  the  instigation  of 


Anselm,  afterwai’ds  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
i-ichly  endowed  the  abbey)  ; King  Athelstane  ; 
Earl  Ranulph,  to  whom  is  due  the  honour  of 
building  the  chapter- house ; and  long  Henry  VIII. 
follow. 

Under  the  figures  of  these  benefactors  are  five 
subjects,  including  the  most  striking  events  in 
the  history  of  the  monastery. 

On  the  grisaille  gi'oundwork  of  the  window  are 
a number  of  shields,  the  most  prominent  position 
being  given  to  those  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  Dr. 
Jacobson,  and  the  late  dean.  The  dean’s  arms 
are  placed  between  the  obverse  and  reverse  of 
the  corpoi’ate  seal  of  Chester.  The  other  arms  are 
those  of  the  city  of  Chester ; the  see  of  Chester, 
the  ancient  arms  of  Chester,  Queen  Ethelfreda, 
Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  Ranulph,  Dean  Arderno,  Dean 
Copleston,  Dean  Phillpots,  and  Dean  Davis. 

The  window  is  very  light  in  tone,  made  so  that 
it  should  not  overpower  the  interior  of  the 
chapter-house. 

It  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  London,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Blomfield. 


BLOCKING  UP  THE  EMBANKMENT. 

Sir, — Allow  me  again  to  call  attention  “to 
what  appears  to  me  a stultification  of  all  our 
efforts  in  making  and  paying  for  the  Thames 
Embankment.  At  the  Westminster  Bi’idge  ter- 
minus the  St.  Stephen’s  club  is  laying  down  the 
foundation  for  a structure  that,  when  finished, 
will  hide  the  clock  tower  basement  from  the  view 
on  tho  one  side,  and  a view  of  the  Embankment 
until  you  are  upon  it  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
making  a splendid  avenue,  and  then  shutting 
the  door  to  prevent  your  looking  at  it.  Of 
course  they  have  law  on  their  side,  but  surely 
some  step  should  be  taken  to  alter  the  law,  and 
save  a great  work  from  being  a great  failure. 
We  have  pulled  down  a street  to  open  a view,  and 
we  are  now  allowing  the  space  to  be  rebuilt 
nPon*  Common  Sense. 


PAYMENT  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — An  architect  complains  that  the  old 
scale  of  5 per  cent,  will  not  now  remunei-ate  him 
for  the  same  services  for  which  it  was  formerly 
a sufficient  charge. 

“ Stentor  ” says  he  has  been  twenty-five  years 
in  practice.  We  muse  presume  he  has  been 
engaged  on  the  ornamental  department  of  his 
profession,  not  in  the  financial,  or  he  would 
better  appreciate  the  diffei-ence  between  5 per 
cent,  on  the  old  prices  and  5 per  cent,  on  the 
current  rates  of  wages  and  building  materials. 

Tho  fact  is,  an  architect’s  remuneration  is 
increased  to  the  full  as  much  as  the  rise  m 
general  commodities.  An  Engineer.* 


TUMBLE-DOWN  HOUSES. 

Sir, — I have  had  occasion,  in  times  past,  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  “ scamp-work  ” of 
London  and  the  “jerry-work”  of  Liverpool, 
and  to  invite  your  condemnation  thereof.  To-day 
I have  to  do  the  same  for  Manchester. 

One  side  of  Lowcock-street,  Lower  Broughton, 
is  being  formed  of  some  nineteen  cottage  houses, 
now  in  course  of  erection.  These  are  being  built 
in  the  usual  “ bandbox  ” style  of  the  locality, — 
front  and  back  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  front 
and  back  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  with  the  addition 
behind  of  a small  washhouse,  with  room  over  the 
same.  The  fronts  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
pressed  brick,  9-in.  wall,  Flemish  bond,  the 
headers  all  broken,  to  make  two,  and  be  econo- 
mical ; and  as  our  friends,  the  brickmakers,  will 
persist  in  making  pressed  bricks  much  thicker 
than  ordinary  common  bricks,  the  party-walls, 
which  are  of  4£-in.  work  only,  get  no  bond 
whatever  throughout  the  whole  height  of  the 
front, — simply  a straight  butt-joint,  held  together 
by  the  mortal-,  which  is  a fine,  soft  sand,  entirely 
innocent  of  lime.  Still,  they  held  up  together,  and 
the  front  and  back  walls  were  complete,  and  the 
chimneys  of  the  last  half-dozen  cottages  were 
being  built,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  25th 
ult.  On  that  day,  and  foi-  many  previous, 
we  had  much  rain ; and  as  the  last  straw  broke 
the  back  of  the  camel,  so  the  last  storm  broke 
the  cohesion  of  the  mortar — “ Heaven  save  the 
mark ! ” — and  down  the  whole  came  in  one  general 
collapse.  The  fronts  of  five  houses  fell  into  the 
street,  and  the  party-walls,  with  their  chimneys. 


See  p.  838,  ante. 


Nine  other  letters  to  same  effect  received. 
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flooring- joists,  scaffolding,  and  workmen,  came 
in  one  general  ruin  to  the  ground.  By  great 
good  fortune  no  one  was  actually  killed ; but 
several,  I hear,  have  received  very  serious 
injuries,  and  will  be  long  before  they  recover. 
The  builder,  however,  is  nothing  daunted,  but, 
taking  heart  of  grace,  is  rebuilding  in  the  same 
manner,  with  no  bond,  but  a little  lime  in  his 
mortar, — hoping,  doubtless,  that  this  time,  at 
least,  he  will  succeed  in  getting  his  work  com- 
plete, and  drawing  his  pay  before  it  falls  again  ; 
but  there  ought,  surely,  to  be  some  local  authority 
who  should  have  power  to  stop  or  prevent  the 
erection  of  trashy  buildings, — an  authority  which 
seems  sadly  wanting,  and  one  not  likely  to  be 
instituted  so  long  as  local  Boards  have  the  power 
to  appoint,  the  members  of  the  said  Boards 
being  often  the  greatest  offenders  in  that 
direction.  E.  G. 


ST.  ANDREW’S  CHURCH,  HOLBORN. 

% This  church,  after  being  closed  for  some 
months,  was  reopened  for  worship  on  Sunday, 
October  13  th.  The  ancient  tower,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  of  the  church  by  a screen- 
wall,  with  gallery  in  front,  has  been  thrown  open 
to  the  nave  by  the  removal  of  the  wall  and 
gallery.  The  Gothic  arch  thus  thrown  open  now 
unites  the  nave  with  the  tower. 

A ritual  chancel  has  been  formed  at  the  east 
end,  the  floor-level  of  which  has  been  raised  2 ft. 
above  the  floor-line  of  the  nave,  and  choir-stalls 
have  been  arranged  north  and  south  of  the  same. 
The  old  high-backed  square  pewing  has  been 
removed,  and  substituted  by  new  low  oak 
seating.  A new  organ  has  been  constructed, 
which,  spanning  over  the  Gothic  arch  before 
alluded  to,  rests  upon  the  galleries  on  each  side. 
The  old  windows  have  been  removed,  and  new 
iron  ones  substituted,  glazed  with  tinted  cathe- 
dral glass.  New  and  powerful  sunlights  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  gas  arrangement,  and 
the  church  has  been  heated  by  a system  of  hot- 
water  pipes.  A new  clock,  with  Westminster 
■chimes,  has  been  erected  in  the  tower. 

Besides  these  structural  alterations,  the  church 
has  undergone  a general  repair  and  decoration. 
The  nave  ceiling  and  groined  ceilings  of  galleries 
are  in  panels,  of  a tempered  turquoise  blue  hue 
as  ground  colour,  with  margins  in  stone  and 
vellum,  and  the  enrichments  in  white.  The  blue 
grounds  are  filled  with  a classic  diaper,  in  self- 
colouring and  white ; the  walls  are  a neutral  of 
silver  gray.  The  shafts  of  columns  are  finished 
in  Indian  red.  The  chancel  ceiling  is  treated 
uniformly  with  that  of  the  nave,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  enrichments  to  the  panels  are 
gilded. 

The  oak  case  of  the  organ  is  stained  and 
varnished,  and  the  pipes  are  artistically  treated. 
The  general  oak  work,  including  the  new  seating, 
has  been  stained  and  varnished. 

The  restoration  has  been  executed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  architect,  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  surveying  clerk,  Mr. 
J.  Burford.  The  structural  repair’s  and  altera- 
tions were  done  by  Messrs.  Patman  & Fothering- 
ham  ; the  new  oak  seating  by  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
Hanworth,  near  Norwich  ; the  tile-work  by  Mr. 
McColla,  of  Parliament-street;  and  the  artistic 
■decoration  to  both  church  and  organ  by  Messrs. 
Phillips  & Son,  of  Baker-street,  Portman-square. 
The  organ  is  by  Messrs.  Hill,  of  Camden-town  ; 
the  new  stained-glass  window  in  the  tower  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne;  the  new  clock 
by  Messrs.  Thwaites  & Reed,  of  Clerkenwell ; 
and  the  glazing  by  Mr.  Odell,  of  City-road. 


THE  PARKS. 

Sib, — When  you  can  afford  the  space,  will  you 
allow  me  to  say  a few  words  on  a subject  which 
has  already  been  touched  upon  in  your  columns, 
and  which  is  so  far  appropriate  to  them  that  it 
concerns  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
London  ? Any  one  returning  from  abroad, — as 
we  are  all  doing  at  this  time  of  the  year, — must 
be  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  perfect 
order  in  which  the  public  spaces  and  gardens 
are  kept  there,  and  the  dilapidated  state  into 
which,  with  the  exception  of  certain  favoured 
spots,  they  are  allowed  periodically  to  fall  in 
this  country.  The  blame  of  this  is  partly  attri- 
butable to  the  people.  In  France,  and  in  Ger- 
many especially,  no  guards  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  grass  from  being  cut  up  in  every 
direction.  But  if  the  circumstances  in  our  case 
are  not  precisely  similar,  something  more  might 
be  done  than  has  yet  been  attempted  to  keep 


our  large  surfaces  of  grass  in  at  least  a tolerable 
condition.  It  seems  to  hare  been  overlooked 
that  the  chief  injury  is  not  done  by  those  who 
saunter  in  the  parks  for  fresh  air,  but  by  the 
hundreds  (perhaps  thousands)  who  pass  across 
them  on  their  way  to  and  from  their  business. 
The  most  direct  path  wiU  of  course  be  sought 
by  these,  and  this  suggests  at  once  the  principle 
on  which  the  majority  of  the  paths  should  be 
laid  out.  And  since  the  gravel-path  will  only 
be  used  in  wet  weather,  and  as  a guide,  it  is 
clear  that  to  lay  it  out  broader  than  is  necessary 
(as  in  the  case  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  the 
Serpentine)  is  only  to  extend  the  surface  over 
which  the  grass  on  each  side  will  be  cut  up. 
These  considerations  apply  especially  to  Hyde 
Park,  where,  for  military  reasons,  the  paths 
cannot  be  protected  by  hurdles.  It  will  be  seen, 
too,  even  without  a plan,  that  the  paths  in  this 
park  are  not  laid  out  in  the  best  way  to  suit  the 
public  convenience.  Since  they  were  originally 
laid  out  every  feature  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
probably  every  object  in  view  in  designing 
them  have  changed.  To  take  another  illustration 
from  St.  James’s  Park,  the  gate  opposite  the 
Duke  of  York’s  steps,  through  which  a stream 
passes  most  of  the  day,  has  no  direct  communi- 
cation either  with  the  water  opposite  or  with 
the  bridge,  and  the  grass  in  front  of  it  is  con- 
sequently always  in  a disgraceful  state,  in  spite 
of  the  hurdles  or  the  notice-board.  The  paths 
leading  from  this  gate,  parallel  with  the  railings, 
are  without  beauty  and  of  no  particular  use,  as 
the  paths  outside  the  railings  are  as  direct  and 
shady.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
park  requires  relaying  out ; and  as  the  paths 
would  be  short,  they  need  not  be  necessarily 
straight.  Then,  where  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  grass,  this  can  be  done  only  by  a better 
form  of  hurdle,  which  cannot  be  climbed  over 
as  easily  as  the  present  one.  The  dividing  bars 
should  not  run  horizontally,  but  vertically,  so  as 
to  give  no  hold  to  the  foot ; and  if  the  upper  bar 
formed  a curve  they  would  be  less  easily  vaulted 
over.  These  are  a few  suggestions  which  might 
certainly  be  carried  out  with  advantage  ; and  it 
may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that,  as  there  is  so 
much  less  than  usual  to  be  done  in  the  parks 
this  winter,  Mr.  Ayrton  might  be  persuaded  to 
allow  the  whole  thing  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
first  time,  and  perhaps  finally,  in  a thoroughly 
effectual  manner.  Lieut.-Col. 


WRECK-CRUISERS  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 
THE  LIFE-BOAT  SERVICE. 

Sib, — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  wreck-cruisers 
might  be  put  afloat  in  connexion  with  the  life- 
boat service. 

The  wreck-chart  shows  the  regions  where 
wrecks  are  most  likely  to  occur. 

These  wreck-cruisers  should  be  able,  furnished 
with  all  needful  appliances,  to  keep  the  sea  and 
watch  the  dangerous  regions  in  any  weather. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Thornycroft,  C.E., 
could  design  and  have  constructed  an  iron  or 
steel  steam-craft  which  would  live  in  any  sea, 
and  be  the  means,  with  a brave  and  competent 
crew,  not  only  of  rendering  invaluable  assistance 
to  ships  in  distress,  but  of  saving  hundreds  of 
ljves<  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


PROPOSED  REBUILDING  OF  ST.  GILES’S 
CHURCH,  DURHAM. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Architectural  and 
Arch® ologi cal  Society  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland has  been  held  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Giles’s 
church,  Gilesgate,  Durham,  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  existing  historical  fea- 
tures of  this  church,  while  complying  with  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners  to  enlarge 
its  accommodation  to  meet  the  growing  wants 
of  the  parish.  The  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  while  disclaiming  all  inten- 
tion to  meddle  with  other  people’s  business,  held 
that  the  church  was  the  property  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  which 
it  was  a record  of  the  progress  of  time.  On 
these  and  many  other  grounds  their  protection 
was  claimed,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  that  Asso- 
ciation to  prevent  the  destruction  of  such  a 
building.  He  proposed  that  Dr.  Farrer,  Mr. 
Longstaffe,  Mr.  Hodson,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  Fow- 
ler form  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  report  on  what  was  best  for  all  parties. 

Mr.  Longstaffe  read  a paper  which  he  had 
prepared,  descriptive  of  the  church,  which  was 
founded  on  the  3rd  June,  1112,  by  Bishop  R. 
Flambard.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hodson  gave  a state- 


ment of  the  ancient  features  of  the  church,  and 
expressed  an  opinion  that  if  it  were  left  alone  it 
would  last  for  a thousand  years  longer. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Fowler  said  that  by  throwing  out 
an  aisle  and  an  arcade  of  arches  on  the  south 
side,  and  moving  the  door  on  that  part  of  the 
building  forward,  all  the  ancient  character  of 
the  building  would  be  preserved  and  the  desired 
object  attained.  1 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Norton,  the  newly-appointed 
incumbent  of  the  parish,  while  expressing  hil 
admiration  of  the  exterior,  thought  the  interior 
most  ugly  and  requiring  rebuilding.  He  re- 
quired that  the  church  should  be  fitted  with  noi 
less  than  500  sittings,  all  of  them  free  to  the 
poor.  The  body  of  trustees  had  passed  a vote 
approving  his  views,  and  pledging  themselves  t( 
carry  them  out  with  the  money  at  their  coni 
maud— about  1,7001.  In  conclusion,  lie  said  il 
the  views  of  that  meeting  harmonized  with  those 
of  the  parish,  he  would  avail  himself  of  thei] 
aid.  Mr.  Le  Keux  seconded  the  chairman’] 
motion,  which  was  carried. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  INSPECTOR. 

I have  just  re-read  your  article,  “ What  ari 
we  doing  for  Public  Health  ? ” in  your  numbe 
of  October  5th,  which  is  very  interesting.  | 
would  say  that  the  town  council  of  this  tow 
(Louth)  have  invited  a Government  inspector  t 
visit  the  town,  and  report  upon  the  sanitar 
condition ; but  six  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  h 
has  not  come.  Two  visits  to  the  rural  sanitar 
authorities  have  been  made  by  Govermnei 
inspectors  since  the  passing  of  the  Public  Hcalt 
Act,  1872.  The  advice  given  is  to  wait  for  tb 
Government  code  of  regulations  before  doin 
anything.  The  Rural  Board  in  this  town  hi 
ninety  parishes  to  care  for.  W.ij 


QUEENBOROUGH,  ISLE  OF  SHEPPY. 

On  Friday  last  the  memorial  stone  of  ne 
public  elementary  schools  was  laid  by  Capta 
Comyn,  the  chairman  of  the  Queenborouj 
School  Board.  The  new  building  Btands  upi 
the  site  of  the  old  national  school,  and  coi 
prises  a boys’  school  for  ninety  boys,  gir 
school  with  accommodation  for  sixty  girls,  ai 
class-room  for  the  joint  use  of  these  two  school 
and  also  an  infants’  school  for  ninety  childrei 
the  requisite  cloak  and  basket-rooms,  lavatorii 
and  usual  offices.  The  building  is  of  grey  stoc 
relieved  with  moulded  and  diaper  brickwork,  t 
roof  high-pitched  and  finished  with  ornament 
cresting,  and  the  design  generally  will  be  ol 
pleasing  and  suitable  character. 

The  old  moat  belonging  to  the  ancient  cas' 
of  Queenborough,  and  which  formed  the  ba 
boundary  of  the  narrow  strip  of  ground  belcfl 
ing  to  the  School  Board,  is  also  to  be  filled 
and  levelled,  and  the  land  thus  reclaimed  is 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  separate  play-grouni 
The  total  cost  of  the  works  will  amount  to  ab( 
1,500Z.  ; Mr.  Naylor,  of  Rochester,  is  the  c< 
tractor  for  the  school-buildings,  and  Mr.  Ga 
mon,  of  Sittingbourne,  for  the  earthwork  a 
fencing,  and  the  whole  is  being  carried  out  unc 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Adkins,  of  Fav 
sham,  the  architect  to  the  School  Board.  I 


OLD  AND  NEW  STAINED  GLASS.! 

In  the  Times  a few  days  since,  Mr.  Stuart: 
Moore  contributed  an  account  of  some  inter! 
respecting  the  direct  evidence  afforded  by  o 
temporary  documents  extant  amongst  the  fat 
rolls  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  as  to  the  date  andc 
of  the  ancient  glass  lately  discovered  there, 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  which  he  did  i 
limit  to  their  true  value,  he  stated,  with  that  o 
spicuous  courage  peculiar  to  amateurs  revell 
in  half-understood  technicalities,  that  the 
windows  of  the  Lady  Chapel  “ had  figures  un 
canopies,  on  fine  grisaille  grounds,”  the  tra® 
openings  “ having  pot-metal  centres  on  gnsa 
grounds.”  The  “ grisaille  ” in  question, 
further  told  us,  was  of  a character  “ exquflffl 
lio-ht  and  delicate,”  although  in  the  same  8 
tence  he  daringly  declared  it  to  be  “ boldly  i 
richly  executed .”  He  further  informs  us  tha 
no  case  did  it— the  grisaille— resemble 
“ gorgeously- stained  abominations  of  the  m 
school  of  glass-painting.”  , 

As  an  artist,  practising  “glass-painting, 
should  like  to  know  why  the  word  “ gnsaii 
seems  with  the  amateur  so  inevitable  to  proc 
the  emotion  which  Mrs.  Malaprop  ascribed  to 
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ilessed  word,  Mesopotamia.”  If  ever  a book 
dl  be  written  “ on  the  curiosities  of  obfusca- 
n,”  the  chapter  on  “ Grisaille ” will  be  rich 
!>h  illustrations.  The  very  ordinary  traced 
ptem-work,  in  brown  enamel  on  white  glass, 
ther  remarkable  in  design,  execution,  nor 
terial  in  the  Exeter  work,  is,  under  the 
otion  alluded  to,  declared  unhesitatingly  to  be 
ne,”  “ exquisite,”  “ bold,”  “rich,”  “delicate” 
‘grisaille.”  The  “grisaille  ” grounds  of  the 
•aceries  ” are  innocently  stated  to  have  “ pot. 
tal”  centres,  as  though  the  “grisaille”  was 
necessarily  as  much  of  “pot-metal”  as  any 
antre  ” could  possibly  be. 
i-’hen,  wo  are  told,  Apropos  of  the  Exeter 
risaille,”  that  it  did  not  resemble  the  “ gor- 
usly-stained  abominations  ” of  modern  times. 

3 “ moderns,”  in  glass-painting  as  in  other 
lgs,  have  no  doubt  much  to  answer  for,  just 
also  the  ancients  have, — saving  in  glass- 
ing tlieir  gain  in  the  effects  of  time  and 
lation  ; but  why  the  moral  of  grisaille  should 
jointed  by  the  disparagement  of  “ gorgeously- 
ned  effects,”  seeing  that  the  noblest  glories 
“stained  windows”  have  resulted,  not  from 
isaille,”  but  from  the  “gorgeously- stained ” 
ient  works  of  Canterbury,  Strasbourg,  Char- 
, Milan,  Florence,  and  Pisa,  is  a problem 
ch  only  the  amateur,  soaring  above  the 
es  of  technical  consistency,  can  solve. 

Experientia. 


COMPETITION. 

t a meeting  of  the  River  (Dover)  School 
rd,  held  on  the  25th  of  October,  it  was  re- 
ed to  adopt  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  Edwin 
on,  architect,  for  the  proposed  schools, 
re  were  only  three  competitors. 


[E  RIVAL  CARPENTERS’  SOCIETIES. 
ie  long-standing  dispute  between  the  London 
Manchester  sections  of  the  Amalgamated 
ety  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  which  affected 
nterests  of  some  13,000  members  and  funds 
e amount  of  about  20,0001.,  has  been  brought 
satisfactory  teimination.  After  certain 
eedings,  the  following  were  appointed  arbi- 
>rs  : — Mr.  John  Kane,  secretary  to  the  Iron- 
cers’  Society,  Darlington ; Mr.  D.  Guile, 
stary  to  the  Ironfounders’  Society,  London  ; 
Robert  Austin,  secretary  to  the  Engineers’ 
sty,  Manchester;  Mr.  W.  Hicking,  of  the 
:ral  Union  of  Carpenters,  Nottingham  ; and 
George  Odger,  London.  These  have  been 
ig  at  the  Bell,  Old  Bailey,  for  the  last  eight 
. The  unanimous  award  of  the  arbitrators 
jthat  the  title  of  Amalgamated  Society  of 
[enters  and  Joiners  should  be  conferred  upon 
Manchester  section,  and  that  the  locked-up 
p of  two  branches, — Hoxton  and  Poplar, — 
lid  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
ans.  The  arbitrators  passed  a resolution 
gly  urging  both  parties  to  re-unite. 


THE  “ANGEL”  IMPROVEMENTS, 
CLERKENWELL. 

attention  having  been  drawn  to  a paragraph  under 
>ove  heading  in  your  issue  of  the  19th  ult.,  I shall 
iliged  by  your  permitting  me  to  correct  one  or  two 
inaccuracies. 

i say,  “ The  menning  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
etropolitan  Board  of  Works  (of  deferring  the  con- 
tiou  of  the  subject  till  next  July)  is  simply  that  the 
it  is  shelved  until  Clerkenwell  can  undertake  to  pay 

f.e  Cost,  and  then  probably  the  superior  Board  will 
pared  to  treat  with  them,  as  the  gain  is  wholly  on  one 
That  “ the  difficulty  (of  the  passing  traffic)  is  by 
ans  insuperable  ; for,  if  the  tramway  cars  and  omni- 
jbe  ordered  to  draw  up  beyond  the  narrow  neck  of 
(which  does  not  extend  more  than  25  ft.,  no  incon- 
ce  will  be  felt,  as  the  road  suddenly  widens,  &e.” 

' the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Works  concurred  in 
inion  that  a wider  thoroughfare  at  that  particular 
was  desirable,  but  it  was  so  limited  in  extent,  and 
nehts  to  be  derived  from  it  being  especially  confined 
parish,  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  recommend 
3e  included  in  the  list  of  Metropolitan  Improve- 
Tlie  Vestry  of  Islington  opposed  the  improve- 
as  being  a metropolitan  one,  and  refused  to  eontri- 
jwards  it  if  adopted  on  payment  of  half  the  cost,  on 
>und  that  by  the  judicious  arrangements  of  the  two 
3s  the  passenger  traffic  could  be  so  diverted  as  to 
it  delay  in  the  transit  of  goods.  Additional  space 
given  at  that  point  by  the  removal  of  the  Angel 
n clock  in  course  of  next  week,  the  Vestry  of 
inwell  having  ordered  that  it  be  taken  away  forth- 
O that  every  available  inch  of  ground  may  be  devoted 
ic.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  this  is  a refuge 
midst  of  a crowded  thoroughfare.” 
nit  me  to  say  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  removed, 
nessary  for  widening  the  thoroughfare,  comprise 
3,  St.  John-street-road,  and  Nos.  355,  357,  and  359, 
d-road,  which  you  will  see  constitute  more  than 
i”  in  extent. 

thoroughfare  being  not  within,  but  on  the  outskirts* 


of  the  parish — one  side  of  the  road  being  Islington  and  the 
other  Clerkenwell— it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  latter 
would  ever  feel  itself  called  upon  to  contribute  half  the 
cost  if  carried  out,  it  being  not  a question  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  parish  in  any  way,  but  purely  and  simply  a 
question  of  providing  for  the  public  traffic.  Even  could 
it  be  deemea  a local  question  only,  the  adjoining  parish 
should  be  more  interested  in  the  matter  than  Clerkenwell, 
the  improvement  being  rendered  necessary,  “ mainly,”  as 
you  say,  “ by  the  rapid  growth  of  Islington.” 

If  the  improvement  involved  the  removal  of  inferior, 
and  the  substitution  of  superior  property,  there  would  be 
some  reason  for  thinking  that  Clerkenwell  might  be  bene- 
fited ; but  as  the  present  property  is  some  of  the  best  in 
the  parish,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  not  “gain  a 
loss  ” by  its  removal.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 

ain  would  not  be  “wholly  on  one  side,”  and  that  “ the 

enelits  to  be  derived  from  it”  would  not  be  “especially 
confined  to  one  parish.” 

Islington  does  not  oppose  the  scheme  upon  its  merits. 
They  opposed  the  Street  Improvements  Bill,  not  upon  its 
merits,  but  upon  the  question  of  how  the  necessary  funds 
were  to  be  raised,  having  in  view  some  possible  legislation 
upon  local  taxation ; and  therefore  they  felt  bound,  for 
consistency’ 8 sake,  to  oppose  this  upon  the  same  grounds. 
They  would,  doubtless,  object  to  pay  half  the  costs,  as  a 
local  improvement,  on  the  same  grounds  as  Clerkenwell, 
viz.,  that  they  would  not  be  parochially  benefited. 

The  removal  of  the  Clock  Column,  by  the  Angel,  is  not 
fisr  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  space  for  traffic,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  a lamp  on  the  site,  so  as  to  afford 
more  light  and  space  as  a refuge  in  this  overcrowded  and 
dangerous  thoroughfare.  When  I add,  that  about  3,000 
vehicles  pass  each  way  through  this  narrow  gorge  daily, 
according  to  police  returns  obtained  in  June  last,  and  that 
the  tramway  traffic  especially  has  considerably  increased 
since  then,  I think  you  will  agree,  that  though  small  in 
extent,  there  is  scarcely  an  improvement  more  urgently 
required  in  the  metropolis,  as  regards  facilities  for  the 
public  traffic.  Eobebt  Paget,  Vestry  Clerk. 


TEMPLE  BAR : PAST  AND  PASSING. 

Waeworx  Keep  and  Civic  Warder, 

Arch  aslant  the  City’s  border ; 

London  Wall  and  Roman  gateway, 

Bridging  o’er  old  Britain’s  great-way; 

Portal  through  which  arm6d  legions 
Pass'd  to  subjugate  new  regions  : 

Phceuix  pile,  midst  many  crashes. 

Rising  from  the  City’s  ashes  : 

Lasting  on  through  years,  the  wonder 
Of  all  men  who  pass  you  under  : 

Praised,  yet  doom’d  for  being  a scandal. 

By  the  great  improving  Vandal  : 

Poor  Temple-Bar,  grim  progress  marches. 

To  crush  you  ’neath  the  Court  of  Arches. 

C.  H.  C. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS  FORWARDING 
MATERIALS  AND  WORKMEN’S  TOOLS 
BY  RAILWAY. 

Ax  action  was  brought  in  Uxbridge  County  Court 
(Tuesday),  Hickman  o.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
Comuuny,  by  Mr.  James  Hickman,  the  younger,  a painter 
and  decorator,  carrying  on  business  at  Uxbridge,  to  re- 
cover the  sum  of  3 1.  for  loss  sustained  by  the  delay  in 
delivery  of  workmen’s  tools  and  decorating  materials, 
entrusted  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  for 
delivery,  as  common  carriers.  It  appenred  that  as  far 
back  as  July  29,  the  plaintiff  went  to  the  Uxbridge  Station 
on  the  Great  Western  line,  and  delivered  a bag  contain- 
ing 10  lb.  of  plaster  of  Paris,  whiting,  and  several  dis- 
temper brushes,  addressed  to  himself  at  Londwater,  to  be 
left  till  called  for,  when  it  would  be  taken  on  to  where  the 
plaintiff  and  his  men  had  a job. 

He  was  informed  by  the  railway  officials  nt  Uxbridge 
that  the  materials  would  either  reach  Londwater  that 
night,  or  very  early  the  following  morning,  which  was  on 
a Tuesday.  The  bag  did  not  arrive  that  day,  nor  until 
Friday,  during  which  time  the  plaintiff  and  his  two  men 
were  kept  idle  at  Londwater,  expecting  it  by  every  train 
from  Uxbridge.  The  consequence  of  this  annoying  and 
injurious  delay  was,  both  master  and  men  being  unable 
to  proceed  with  their  work,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
parties  employing  them.  The  plaintiff  was  unable  to  get 
the  tools  and  materials  necessary  at  his  job  at  Londwater. 
Wishing  to  be  particular,  ns  the  work  would  uudergo 
surveyor's  inspection,  the  plaintiff  purchased  new  brushes 
of  the  very  best  descriptiou,  which  cost  0s.  6d.  each.  He 
also  had  to  pay  his  men  the  same  wage  as  though  they 
were  at  work,  and  he  claimed  for  his  own  loss  of  time. 

The  company  did  not  deny  the  neglect  and  delay,  but 
objected  to  the  amount  of  the  claim.  The  judge,  Mr.  J. 
Whigham,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the  case  was  no  doubt 
one  of  great  importance  to  master  builders,  and  also  to 
workmen,  who  depended  upon  railway  companies  to 
forward  materials  and  tools.  It  was  also  evident  that 
railway  companies  were  frequently  made  the  object  of 
actions  by  persons  who  entertained  the  belief  that  public 
companies  would  be  no  losers  by  any  amount  of  claim 
made  against  them  ; but  that  was  quite  an  erroneous  im- 
pression. He  held  that  if  a common  carrier  between 
Uxbridge  and  Londwater  had  undertaken  to  take  these 
goods  and  had  left  them  at  a roadside  inn,  he  would  have 
been  liable  ; and  that  a railway  company  was  in  a like  case, 
and  were  bound  to  make  compensation  for  the  delay. 

It,  however,  appeared  to  his  view  that  the  actual  loss 
incurred  was  11.  ltis.  9d.,  and  he  should  therefore  make  au 
order  for  payment  of  that  amount  with  costs. 


St.  Andrew's  Church,  Lambeth. — This 
church  has  undergone  a general  renovation  and 
cleansing.  The  organ  has  been  removed  from 
the  gallery  at  the  west  end,  and  placed  adjoining 
the  chancel.  The  woodwork  has  been  restored 
and  varnished,  the  ceilings  are  treated  in  a 
pearl-grey,  and  the  “ Tables  ” written  in  gold 
text  upon  a deep  blue  ground.  The  several 
works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  W.  Phillips 
& Son,  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  S.  S.  Teulon, 
architect. 


PUBLIC  BATHS  FOR  HANLEY. 

Toe  foundation-stone  of  the  public  baths  to  be 
erected  in  Lichfield-street,  Hanley,  has  been  laid. 
The  design  of  Mr.  R.  Dain,  architect,  BurBlem 
and  Hanley,  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  was 
selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
design  is  not  at  present  to  be  carried  out  in  its 
entirety  ; but  sufficient  will  be  done  under  the 
contract  entered  into  with  Mr.  Matthews,  of 
Hanley,  builder,  and  Mr.  Bickley,  engineer,  te 
provide  accommodation  for  both  male  and  female 
bathers  which  may  be  extended  at  any  future 
time.  The  ground  to  be  covered  will  be  to  the 
extent  of  10,264  superficial  feet.  The  building 
will  be  one  story  in  height,  except  the  central 
block  facing  Lichfield-street,  which  will  be  two 
and  three  stories.  Provision  is  made  for  two 
swimming-baths,  55  ft.  by  29  ft.,  one  Turkish 
bath,  and  twelve  private  baths  for  males.  One 
swimming-bath,  20  ft.  by  15  ft.,  six  private  baths,, 
and  one  Turkish  bath  for  females.  Also,  wash- 
house, laundry,  stores,  boiler  and  tank-house,  and 
bath- keeper’s  residence.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  ground  plan  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  four  blocks.  The  central  block,  facing  Lich- 
field-street, will  contain,  on  the  ground-floor, 
attendant’s  room,  store  and  Turkish  baths  for 
males  ; and  on  the  first  and  second  floors  Turkish 
baths  for  females  and  residence  of  bath-keeper. 
On  each  side  of  the  central  block  will  be  private 
hot  baths  for  males  and  females  with  separate 
entrance  to  each,  corridors  from  which  will  com- 
municate with  the  first  and  second-class  swim- 
ming-baths for  males,  placed  at  the  rear  of  the 
building.  The  second-class  swimming-bath  for 
males  may  also  be  entered,  if  desired,  from  Back 
John-street.  Between  the  block  containing 
private  baths  for  females  and  the  large  swim- 
ming-baths for  males  will  be  the  wash-house, 
laundry,  chimney,  boiler  and  tank  buildings, 
with  coal -yard  and  cart  entrance  thereto  from 
Back  John-street.  The  general  character  of  the 
design  is  Gothic.  The  central  portion,  facing 
Lichfield-street,  as  already  stated,  will  be  two 
and  three  stories  high.  Over  the  female  entrance 
will  be  a tower  and  spire,  with  staircase  com. 
municating  with  the  bath-keeper’s  apartments. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Liverpool. — A new  Congregational  Church  for 
the  district  of  Toxteth-park  has  been  opened. 
The  church  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Aig- 
burth-road  and  Ullet-lane,  and  has  been  erected 
for  the  congregation  of  the  church  in  South-hill- 
road.  Since  the  church  in  South-hill-road  was 
built,  the  population  of  Toxteth-park  has  greatly 
increased,  and  the  building  has  consequently 
long  been  found  too  small  for  the  district.  About 
two  years  ago  a movement  was  commenced  for 
the  erection  of  a larger  church,  and  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  in  No- 
vember, 1870.  The  church  is  in  the  English 
Gothic  of  thirteenth  century.  It  is  almost  cru- 
ciform, having  two  transepts,  and  has  a tower 
with  spire  nearly  160  ft.  high.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  the  object  of  the  architect 
was  to  form  a large  area  without  pillars,  and  the 
roof  has  therefore  an  uninterrupted  span  from 
side  to  side.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  carved,  and 
is  situated  in  an  apse,  the  walls  of  which  are 
tinted.  The  seats  are  of  pitch-pine,  and  will 
accommodate  950  persons.  The  walls  are  lined 
with  the  diamond  pattern.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  H.  H.  Yale,  of  Liverpool : and  the  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Wishart  & Irving,  of 
Southport.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  is 

6,678 1. The  memorial  stone  of  a new 

English  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  laid  in 
Catheiine-street,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
number  of  spectators.  The  church,  which  when 
completed  will  be  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ecclesiastical  stractures  in  Liverpool,  is  intended 
for  the  congregation  (the  Anglo- Welsh  branch  of 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists)  hex’etofore  worship- 
ping at  Wiudsor-street  Chapel.  The  church  will 
afford  accommodation  for  510  persons  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  provision  is  made  for  galleries 
to  accommodate  about  300  persons  more,  making 
a total  of  810.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Deco- 
rated style  of  architecture,  and  will  consist  of  a 
nave,  two  ti-ansepts,  a spacious  vestibule,  space 
for  stair  for  future  gallery,  an  engaged  tower 
and  spire  rising  to  a height  of  127  ft.,  and  an 
organ  chamber.  At  the  rear  of  the  church  will 
be  a lecture-room  capable  of  accommodating  400 
persons,  two  classrooms,  a minister’s  vestry, 
porch  and  yard.  The  tower  at  the  north-east 
angle  will  stand  upon  a massive  plinth,  on  the 
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east  of  which  will  be  a tower  door,  with  a recessed 
•and  moulded  arch.  This  doorway  will  be  sur- 
mounted externally  by  a crocheted  pediment, 
and  finished  with  a fleur-de-lis.  In  the  four  sides 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  will  be  coupled 
windows  of  bold  design,  filled  in  with  louvres 
and  tracery  heads,  and  having  weathered  sills. 
Above  them  will  be  a sunk  traceried  parapet,  at 
each  angle  of  which  rises  an  octagonal  pinnacle, 
terminated  with  a wrought  finial.  The  broach 
of  the  spire  here  commences,  and  a few  feet 
higher  are  the  lucarnes,  surmounted  by  finialled 
canopies  of  original  design.  Above  this  the  spire 
is  almost  plain,  and  completed  with  a light 
wrought-iron  finial.  The  staircase  will  be  entered 
by  a moulded  door,  and  within  this  staircase  is 
an  entrance  to  the  vestibule  similar  to  the  one 
in  the  tower.  The  pulpit  wili  be  of  Caen  stone, 
and  will  stand  upon  a tiled  platform,  slightly 
recessed,  immediately  under  the  west  window, 
by  which  arrangement  the  minister  will  be  visible 
to  every  one  in  the  church.  Above  this  recess 
is  a moulded  arch,  carried  upon  columns  with 
floriated  capitals  and  moulded  bases.  The  tran- 
septs and  organ-chamber  will  form  a feature  in 
the  design,  being  divided  from  the  nave  by 
moulded  arches,  with  columns,  floriated  capitals, 
and  corbels.  The  whole  of  the  windows  will  be 
traceried.  The  roof  is  to  be  open-timbered  and 
of  peculiar  design,  forming  as  it  were  externally 
a nave  and  aisles,  but  it  is  one  span  internally. 
The  external  facing  of  the  church  will  be  of 
shoddies,  with  Stourton  yellow  stone  dressings, 
and  the  entire  cost,  inclusive  of  the  land,  will  be 
about  5.800Z.  Messrs.  John  Parker  & Son  are 
the  general  contractors,  and  the  architects  are 
Messrs.  T.  E.  Murray  and  G.  H.  Thomas, 
Liverpool. 

Hereford. — The  Eign  Brook  (Congregational) 
Chapel  has  for  some  weeks  past  been  in  process 
of  demolition,  to  make  room  for  a more  commo- 
dious structure,  to  be  erected  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  G.  H.  Haddon,  of  the  firm  of 
Haddon,  Brothers,  architects,  Hereford  and  Great 
Malvern,  at  a cost  of  about  3,000Z.  The  memo- 
rial stone  of  the  new  building  has  been  laid  by 
Alderman  T.  Rowley  Hill,  of  Worcester. 

Bailiff  Bridge. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
Methodist  New  Connexion  Chapel  has  been  laid 
at  Bailiff  Bridge.  The  new  chapel  is  being 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  of 
Brighouse.  On  the  ground-floor  is  the  school- 
room, 48  ft.  by  36  ft.,  to  accommodate  400 
children.  Class-rooms  are  attached.  A short 
internal  flight  of  stairs  connects  the  school  with 
the  chapel  above.  The  chapel  will  be  59  ft.  by 
36  ft.,  having  couplet  windows,  and  panelled  and 
carved  ceiling.  At  one  end  is  a vestibule,  com- 
municating by  a broad  stairway  with  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  The  children’s  gallery  is  over 
this  vestibule.  Opposite  is  the  pulpit  or  rostrum, 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  communion,  which  is 
on  a raised  platform,  railed  off  on  three  sides. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  400  persons. 
All  the  woodwork  will  be  stained  and  varnished. 
The  chapel  will  be  lighted  by  gaseliers  from  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling.  There  will  be  a hot- water 
apparatus  for  warming  in  winter.  The  works 
have  now  advanced  to  the  sills  of  the  windows. 
The  following  are  the  contractors  : — Masons, 
Messrs.  L.  & W.  Crowther ; joiner,  Mr.  B. 
Marsden  ; plumber,  Mr.  JabezWood;  plasterer, 
Mr.  W.  Firth  ; painters,  Messrs.  Hirst  & Barra- 
clough;  slater,  Mr.  D.  Smithies,  all  of  Brighouse. 

Halifax.  — The  new  Unitarian  Chapel  at 
Halifax  has  been  opened.  It  has  been  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one  in  Northgate-road. 
Mr.  Davis  was  the  architect.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building  and  fitting's,  not 
including  the  organ,  which  is  not  yet  in  the 
chapel,  nor  two  memorial  windows,  given  by 
Messrs.  Edleston,  and  other  two  memorial 
windows,  was  4,0001. 

Brighton. — The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid 
cf  a new  Protestant  chapel  for  “ Bible  Chris- 
tians,” who,  however,  repudiate  all  connexion 
with  Chelsea  “ shakers.”  The  “ Bible  Chris- 
tians ” commenced  their  ministrations  in  Brighton, 
in  1812  in  a small  chapel  in  Cavendish-street  j 
but  of  l’ate  years  have  carried  them  on  in  Upper 
Bedford-street.  The  site  of  the  new  chapel  is  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  Montague -place,  situated 
in  St.  George’ s-road,  and  facing  the  eastern  end 
of  Bristol-road.  The  building,  which  is  being 
erected  by  Mr.  John  Fielder  (of  Chichester), 
from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lainson, 
architect  (of  Brighton),  will  be  of  red  brick, 
with  stone  dressings  for  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  entrance  will  be  covered  by  a porch,  the 
comers  on  each  side  of  which  will  be  ornamented 
with  a small  turret.  The  general  style  of  the 


building  will  bo  Byzantine.  The  contract  price 
is  2,650Z.  When  completed,  it  will  accommodate 
450  persons,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
gallery  at  the  southern  end,  should  one  be 
required. 

Northampton. — A Primitive  Methodist  New 
Chapel  has  been  opened  here  for  divine  worship. 
The  building  is  a structure  capable  of  seating 
600,  with  a school  affording  accommodation  for 
300  children;  also  two  large  class-rooms,  copper- 
house,  &c.  The  exterior  of  the  chapel  is  in  a 
mixed  style  of  Italian  and  Corinthian  architec- 
ture. The  interior  has  a horse-shoe  gallery,  the 
front  of  which  is  panelled  with  open  ironwork, 
and  at  one  end  is  the  organ,  which  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  beautified.  The  ceiling  is 
divided  into  four  compartments,  the  whole  being 
enriched  with  twelve  centre  flowers  and  gilt 
headings,  &c.  The  fronts  of  the  galleries,  ros- 
trum, &c.,  are  tinted  with  lavender,  pink,  and 
gold.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the  building 
are  said  to  be  good.  The  new  building  is  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  chapel.  The  plans  and 
specifications  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Kerridge, 
architect,  Wisbeach  ; aud  the  building  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  H.  Rands,  of  March,  Cambs. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Mansfield. — The  opening  of  new  national 
schools  and  of  a new  organ  in  connexion  with 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Mansfield,  has  taken  place. 
The  schools  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  church, 
and  they  occupy  a site  which,  together  with  a 
donation  of  500Z.,  has  been  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  The  accommodation  afforded  is  for 
350  ; namely,  200  infants  and  150  girls,  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  works  is  estimated  at' from 
1,1001.  to  1,200Z.  The  necessary  funds  have 
been  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
new  organ  has  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
late  Mr.  Martin  Fumiss,  one  of  the  church- 
wardens. The  instrument,  costing  about  5401., 
has  been  purchased  of  Messrs.  Brindley  & 
Foster,  of  Sheffield.  It  has  about  thirty  stops. 

Tibberton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a Church 
of  England  national  school,  with  house  for 
teacher,  has  been  laid  in  this  parish.  The 
building  is  to  be  erected  on  a site  given  by  Mr. 
T.  G.  Smith,  of  Droitwich.  The  plan,  designed 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  architect, 
is  of  a simple  character.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of 
Tibberton,  is  the  builder. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Stafford.— At  the  termination  of  the  last 
council  meeting,  the  Mayor  stated  that  Mr. 
Alderman  Pochin  had  given  him  such  instructions 
as  would  enable  him  to  purchase,  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Pochin,  a suitable  site  for  the  erection  of  a 
good  public  hall.  There  was  a very  eligible  site 
in  Crabbery-street,  w'hicli  would  cost  about 

I, 500Z.,  and  Mr.  Pochin,  in  his  desire  for  the 
public  good,  would  at  his  own  cost  purchase  the 
site  for  the  benefit  of  the  town.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Pochin  for  his  gene- 
rous offer,  and  it  was  understood  that  imme- 
diate steps  would  be  taken  for  carrying  out  the 
object  in  view,  as  well  as  for  widening  Crabbery- 
street  and  enlarging  the  market-hall. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. — The  St.  Leonards 
Commissioners  have  disapproved  of  giving  the 
projectors  of  a pier  at  St.  Leonards  another 
chance  of  carrying  out  their  design.  The  Rev. 

J.  Tottenham  and  others  urged  that  the  proposal 
to  build  another  pier  was  not  (like  the  Eversfield- 
parade  Pier)  a project  of  the  inhabitants  so  much 
as  of  strangers ; and  the  common  sense  of  the 
Commissioners  could  see  no  propriety  in  en- 
couraging a speculation  which  was  not  locally 
popular. 


Napoleon  Relics. — By  the  death  of  Miss  Isa- 
bella Mather,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  in  her 
eightieth  year,  an  interesting  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  miniatures  will  be  added  to  the  Liver- 
pool Town  Museum.  About  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  Louis  Napoleon  was  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  Mr.  John  Mather  purchased  from  him 
or  his  creditors,  through  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  a 
number  of  miniatures, — many  of  which  were 
unique, — of  the  different  members  of  his  family, 
including  the  parents  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  of  bis 
most  celebrated  marshals.  After  Napoleon  III. 
was  declared  Emperor  he  attempted  to  buy  back 
the  miniatures,  but  Mr.  Mather  declined  to  part 
with  them,  and  by  his  will  bequeathed  them  to 
the  town  on  his  sister’s  demise. 


goohs  Pecctbtil. 

The  Garden.  Conducted  by  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.J 
author  of  “Alpine  Flowers  for  English  GarJ 
dens.”  London  : 37,  Southampton  - streetl 
Covent-garden,  W.C. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Garden  has  been  recently! 
completed.  It  contains  not  only  a great  variety! 
of  matter  connected  with  the  laying  out  of 
gardens,  and  the  principles  by  which  the  higheB 
branches  of  horticultural  work,  in  landscape  or 
flower  gardening,  ought  to  be  governed,  but  also 
many  valuable  hints,  by  various  writers,  as  to 
the  most  correct  and  successful  methods  of  con.] 
necting  garden  effects  with  those  of  architect  ure. 
Among  the  more  prominent  articles  bearing  imJ 
mediately  on  the  last-named  subject  are  those 
containing  discussions  on  the  garden  features  of 
Versailles,  and  their  successful  blending  with 
those  of  the  adjacent  palace,  which  arc  worths 
of  the  serious  study  of  architects  who  w'ould 
wish  the  noble  country  mansions  which  they  are 
erecting  all  over  the  kingdom  to  be  fitly  framed 
by  judicious  and  harmonious  surroundings.  The 
articles  on  the  great  villas  of  the  suburbs  of 
Rome  which  arose  during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  especially  in  connexion  with 
the  elaborately-designed  garden  features,  are 
also  well  worthy  of  serious  attention.  Lastly) 
though  not  least  in  importance,  we  would  call  to 
notice  the  essays  (especially  those  of  the  editor)  in 
which  the  merits,  or,  rather,  demerits,  of  modern 
gardens,  designed  with  a view  to  the  bedding 
system,  and  their  invariable  adjunct  of  ribbon- 
bordering,  varied  only  by  geometrical  masses  of 
monotone  colour,  are  treated  of.  The  thcoriflj 
so  forcibly  urged  in  this  section  of  his  art  should 
be  diligently  studied  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  those  decorative  features  of  horticulture  whiot 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  our  houses 
large  or  small.  The  editor,  as  well  as  severa. 
of  his  best  contributors  assure  us,  and  apparently 
with  sufficiently  good  reason,  that  the  highei 
branches  of  horticulture  are  still  in  their  infancy 
though  symptoms  of  a rapid  advance  are  noy 
setting  in;  and  the  object  of  the  publication i 
evidently  to  guide  that  advance  in  a prope 
direction.  We  can  cordially  recommend  tb 
publication  to  those  members  of  the  architec 
tural  profession  who  are  interested  in  the  pre 
gress  of  those  branches  of  decorative  horticul 
ture  which  come  more  immediately  in  contac 
with  the  works  of  the  architect ; and  we  cauno 
close  this  brief  notice  without  calling  attentio; 
to  a life  of  John  Claudius  Loudon,  commence! 
in  the  present  volume,  which  promises  to  be  ex 
ceedingly  interesting  and  instructive.  He  wa 
undoubtedly  the  hero  of  British  horticulture 
and  in  other  ways  a very  remarkable  man.  I 
will  bo  recollected  by  many  of  our  profession! 
readers,  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Archite> 
tural  Magazine,  which  was  the  first  publicatio 
of  importance  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pn: 
suits  of  that  profession  for  the  use  of  whic 
the  Builder  was  subsequently  established,  as 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Loudon 
Architectural  Magazine  had,  during  the  time< 
its  publication,  a marked  influence  on  the  pr 
gress  of  English  architecture. 


The  Architects'  Text-book  of  Useful  Informal lc 
for  Engineers,  Architects,  Surveyors,  Sfc.  B 
Frederick.  Rogers,  Architect.  Londdl 
Sprigg. 

In  the  compass  of  110  small  pages,  Mr.  Roge: 
has  booked  a variety  of  information  which  will  1 
found  useful  by  students,  especially  as  leadii 
them  to  look  farther  elsewhere  ; and  Mr.  Franc 
Campin  adds  a Treatise  on  Civil  Engineerm 
occupying  125  pages,  which  speaks  briefly  h 
ably  of  waterworks,  railways,  canals,  and  l 
forth. 

Books  of  this  kind  require  very  careful  editro 
In  the  architectural  portion  (to  illustrate  the  o 
servation) , speaking  of  crushing  weights,  it  is  sa 
of  limestone, — “ Upon  three  inch  cubes  [whic 
by  the  way,  may  mean  either  of  two  things] 
Anglesea  limestone,  in  four  experiments,  ip 
average  crushing  weight  was  7,5791b.  persqua 
foot.”  Provokingly  diverse  as  the  publish 
accounts  of  experiments  on  stone  and  other  v 
terials  are,  all  who  know  anything  about  t 
matter  see  that  the  above  statement  must 
erroneous.  Very  soon  after  the  author  writ 
“ the  weight  required  to  crush  this  limestone 
471T5  tons  per  square  foot,”  and  the  reader  g1 
satisfied  that  for  per  square  “ foot  ” in  the  fc 
statement,  per  square  inch  must  have  be 
meant. 
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UtiscUIaiua. 

Opening-  of  new  Chime  Clock  and  Bells  at 
falsden. — The  new  chime  clock,  which  is  now 
|mpleted  and  fixed  in  the  tower  of  St.  Peter’s 
lurch,  Walsden,  near  Todmorden,  has  been  set 
motion,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of 
anchester,  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  a 
rgo  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  clock  has 
sen  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland, 
pam  clock  factory,  Croydon,  and  strikes  the 
[urs  upon  the  tenor  bell  of  12  cwt.,  which  can 
(i  heard  for  miles  round,  and  chimes  the  four 
Barters  on  four  other  bells  similar  to  those  at 
e Westminster  Palace  and  St.  Mary’s,  Cam- 
jidgo.  The  time  is  shown  upon  two  dials,  each 
■ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  the  raised  figures  and 
jnutes  being  gilt.  The  clock-frame  is  made  of 
pt  iron,  on  an  improved  horizontal  plan,  the 
vantage  of  which  is  _that  any  single  wheel  can 
removed  at  pleasure,  without  disturbing  any 
the  other  parts.  It  has  a gravity  escapement, 
d a compensated  pendulum.  The  clock,  in- 
iding  all  the  works,  weighs  over  1 ton,  and  is 
!t.  6 in.  long,  3 ft.  wide,  and  3 ft.  high.  The 
mmer  for  striking  the  hours  also  weighs 
cwt.  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland  are  now  making 
3 great  clock  for  Bradford  Town-hall  to  strike 
a bell  of  4 tons,  and  also  a carillon  machine, 
their  patented  system,  to  play  fourteen  tunes 
thirteen  bells,  weighing  altogether  about 
tons,  which  will  cost  about  5,0001. 

Building  Societies’  Disabilities. — Among 
> “ slaughtered  innocents  ” of  the  late  session, 
s Building  Societies  Bill  was  one  which  de- 
ved  a better  fate.  Its  principal  object  was  to 
isolidate  the  law  of  benefit  building  societies, 
aeasure  the  necessity  of  which  has  long  been 
barent.  The  Law  Magazine,  referring  to  it, 
ta — First,  the  power  to  borrow  must  be 
j.nted,  defined,  and  limited  ; and  the  directors 
|1  managers  of  these  societies  relieved  from 
j heavy  responsibility  many  of  them  have  in- 
rred  in  this  respect.  Second,  provision  must 
(made  for  the  realisation  of  the  properties  of 
jse  societies,  in  the  event  of  winding-up,  by  a 
®hod  less  ruinously  costly  than  the  compulsory 
jcess  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Third,  the 
jeme  of  legislation  must  be  adapted  to  the 
'sent  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  friendly 
Seties,  and  to  those  more  enlightened  modern 
jvs  which  tend  to  simplify  the  incorporation 
societies,  and  to  sweep  away  the  cumbrous 
phinery  of  trusteeship.  Few  persons  are  aware 
i|he  extent  of  the  transactions  of  these  societies. 

6 amount  annually  distributed  by  them  in  the 
|n  of  advances  for  building  may  be  measured 
tens  of  millions  of  pounds. 

Hosing  of  Holland-street,  Blackfriars. — 

i London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
jy  have  closed  that  part  of  Holland-street 
ch  passes  under  the  Blackfriars  passenger 
|ion,  between  Blackfriars-road  and  Green- 
|k ; and  the  carriage  traffic  to  and  from 
jfckfriars-road,  from  the  east  side  of  the  rail- 
r iQ  IHolland-street,  is  now  diverted  along 
ijen-walk  and  Soutliwark-street  into  Black- 
ibs-road.  The  pedestrian  traffic  between  the 
I points  is,  however,  to  a certain  extent 
j'ined,  the  railway  company  having  con- 
|cted  a subway,  which  is  reached  by  descend- 
lflights  of  steps  in  Blackfriars-road  and  the 
land-street  and  Green-walk  junction.  The 
,way  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  iron 
,{is  at  each  end,  which  will  be  closed  between 
it  o’clock  p.m.  and  five  o’clock  a.m.,  the  foot- 
i|ienger  traffic  being  thus  diverted  round  along 
thwark-street  and  Green- walk  into  Holland- 
jet.  The  railway  company  thus  absorb  into 
T goods  station  under  the  railway  level  an 
■ of  about  1,500  square  yards,  or  nearly  one- 
id  of  an  acre  in  extent,  in  consideration  of 
ph  they  have  converted  Green- walk,  between 
{land-street  and  Southwark- street,  into  a 
jjoughfare  for  carriage  traffic  twenty  yards 

rick-kilns. — In  the  design  of  Mr.  A.  Batche- 
jof  Brockham,  Surrey,  for  improved  kilns  foi- 
ling bricks,  pottery,  and  lime,  a series  of 
I distinct  kilns  are  so  arranged  round  one 
mon  furnace  as  to  allow  of  three  of  them 
»ig  worked  in  rotation  for  drying,  burning, 
i'  cooling,  while  the  fourth  is  in  reserve, 
ntying  and  refilling.  The  kilns  save,  accord- 
Ito  the  inventor,  from  four  to  five  cwts.  of 
’iper  thousand  bricks,  and  reduce  the  ordinary 
of  burning  from  ninety-six  to  forty  hours, 

I result  being  obtained  by  utilising  all  the 
; e heat  given  off  from  the  burning  bricks. 


Town  Sewage. — Mr.  A-  Aird,  of  the  firm  of 
J.  & A.  Aird,  of  Berlin,  engineers,  writes  under 
date  of  the  16th  ult.,  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi : — 
“ About  twelve  years  since  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment sent  over  a Commission  to  England  to 
report  on  sewage  works,  and  somewhat  later 
Geheim-rath  Wiche  prepared  a detailed  project 
for  the  town  of  Danzig  (population  100,000), 
including  a proposition  to  utilise  the  sewage 
water  on  the  waste  lands  by  the  seaside  at 
Neufahrwasser,  two  miles  from  Danzig.  We 
have  carried  out  the  works,  and  the  same  have 
been  in  operation  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
The  Government  made  the  house  connexions 
compulsory,  so  that  the  sewage  water  is  un- 
usually strong.  We  have  also  undertaken  the 
pumping,  flushing,  and  maintenance  for  a term 
of  thirty  years,  the  municipality  granting  us  as 
compensation  the  sewage  water  and  possession 
of  2,000  acres  of  land  for  the  same  period.  This 
land  was  partly  forest,  but  chiefly  a sandy 
desert,  in  which  nothing  could  grow.  We  have 
this  year  planted  and  irrigated  rather  over  100 
acres,  with  really  marvellous  results, — since  May 
five  crops  of  rye  grass ; potatoes  and  beetroot 
of  enormous  size.” 

Paper  Wheels  fox*  Railway  Camiages. — 

The  contemplated  introduction  of  paper  wheels 
for  railway  carriages  is  again  spoken  of,  this 
time  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  It  is  stated 
that  a Connecticut  railroad  is  about  to  make  a 
trial  of  the  so-called  paper  car-wheels  under  the 
forward  * truck  of  their  locomotives.  These 
wheels  are  costly,  but  run  safely  and  easily. 
They  have  been  known  for  some  time  to  car- 
builders,  but  their  introduction  into  general  use 
has  been  prevented  by  the  expense  : — 

“ Sheets  of  common  straw  paper  are  forced  into  a com- 
pact mass  by  a pressure  of  350  tons.  The  mass  of  paper 
is  turned  perfectly  round,  and  by  a pressure  of25  tons  a 
hub  is  forced  into  a hole  in  the  centre.  This  paper 
wheel,  by  a pressure  of  250  tons,  is  next  forced  into  a steel 
tyre,  with  a quarter  of  an  inch  bevel  upon  its  inner  edge. 
Two  circular  iron  plates  are  then  bolted  on  to  the  tyre  to 
keep  the  paper  filling  in  place.  By  this  arrangement  the 
steel  tyro  rests  upon  the  paper  only,  and  partakes  of  its 
elasticity.  It  is  claimed  that  these  wheels  wear  longer 
than  those  of  any  other  description,  injure  the  trucks 
less,  and  ruu  with  less  noise." 

Death  of  the  Clerk  to  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. — Mr.  John  Pollard,  who  has  for  some 
years  served  the  public  as  clerk  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  died  on  Wednesday  in 
last  week.  For  several  months  past  the  deceased 
gentleman  had  suffered  severely  from  diabetes, 
and  the  Board,  in  consideration  of  the  state  of 
his  health,  allowed  him  a long  respite  from  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  In  1836  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant  clerk  to  the  Westminster 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  he  held  that  posi- 
tion under  successive  Sewers  Commissions  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  until  1859. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Woolrych,  one  of  the  present 
magistrates  at  Westminster  Police-court,  re- 
signed the  office  of  clerk  to  the  Board,  when 
Mr.  Pollard,  as  the  senior  officer,  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  The  deceased  was  in  his  57th  year 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  We  understand  that 
the  office  filled  by  Mr.  Pollard  was  worth  1,0001. 
per  anumm.  Mr.  J.  E.  Wakefield  has  acted  as 
clerk  to  the  Board  during  the  illness  of  his  chief. 

A Cottage  Hospital  for  Paulton. — A cottage 
hospital  has  been  opened  at  Paulton,  in  Somerset, 
the  ceremony  being  preceded  by  divine  service 
at  the  parish  church,  and  a sermon  by  Lord 
Hervey,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  want  of  a 
cottage  hospital  has  long  been  felt  in  the  district, 
which  has  a population  of  10,000  persons  within 
a radius  of  a mile  and  a half,  and  including  as  it 
does  extensive  collieries,  the  workers  at  which 
are  liable  to  many  dangers  and  accidents. 
Hitherto  the  patients  have  had  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Bath  United  Hospital,  a distance  of  nine  ox- 
ten  miles.  A house  in  Paulton,  standing  in  afield, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  has  been 
taken  and  fitted  up  as  a cottage  hospital. 
The  institution  will  be  open  to  all  cases  of  acci- 
dent and  illness,  except  those  of  a contagious 
character.  Patients  who  are  in  a position  to  do 
so  will  be  expected  to  contx-ibute  to  their  main- 
tenance while  within  its  walls,  where  clothing 
and  all  necessaries  will  be  provided  for  them. 

New  Memorial  Brass  in  Exeter  CoUege 
Chapel,  Oxford. — We  leax-n  fx-om  the  Oxford 
Journal  that  a memorial  brass  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  chapel  of  Exeter  College,  in 
memory  of  Arthur  Loornan  Burleigh,  late  Com- 
moner of  the  College,  and  of  Cotham,  near 
Bristol,  where  he  died  in  May  last.  The  work 
was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  deceased’s 
Undergradute  friends. 


Proposed  South  London  Museum.  — A 

meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  London  has 
been  held  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
“ South  London  Museum  and  Free  Library.” 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Clements.  It 
was  stated  that  a committee,  which  had  been 
formed  of  influential  people  in  South  London, 
had  obtained  a site  for  tho  proposed  museum 
whei-e  the  Rectory  of  St.  Mary’s,  Newington, 
Newington -butts,  which  is,  with  the  church,  to 
be  swept  away,  now  stands.  The  cost  of  the 
proposed  building  would  be  between  30,0001.  and 
40,0001.,  and  it  was  proposed  to  open  it  in  two 
years.  It  was  resolved  “That  the  gentlemen 
present  at  this  meeting  are  hereby  formed  into  a 
committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
and  that  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  favourable 
to  the  project  be  invited  to  join.” 

Royal  Architectural  Museum. — A mem- 
ber of  tho  Council  (Mr.  William  Brindley)  has 
arranged  to  deliver  a series  of  Practical  Explana- 
tions of  the  Architectural  Ornament  Casts  in  the 
Museum,  with  a view  of  increasing  its  useful- 
ness and  benefiting  art-workmen  and  others  in- 
terested, on  four  Satui-day  afternoons,  to  com- 
mence at  a quarter  past  three,  p.m.  Admission 
free.  Workmen  will  be  welcome  in  their  work- 
ing clothes  (the  council  say),  but  will  best  con. 
suit  their  own  dignity  by  putting  on  a decent 
coat.  Tho  course  will  ran  : — “ Saturday,  Nov.  2, 
Greek,  Roman,  Romanesque,  and  Byzantine ; 
Nov.  9,  Nox-man,  Early  French,  and  Transitional 
to  Eai-ly  English  (First-pointed)  ; Nov.  16,  Eai-ly 
English  and  Early  Decoi-ated  (Early  First  and 
Second,  or  Middle-pointed)  ; Nov.  23,  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  (Second  or  Middle  and  Third- 
pointed).” 

Public  Baths  and  Washhouses  in  Hack- 
ney.— A public  meeting  has  been  held  in  the 
townhall,  Hackney,  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  adopting  the  Public  Bath  and  Washhouses 
Act  of  1846.  Mx-.  John  Kelday  occupied  the 
chair.  Mr.  John  Holms,  M.P.,  was  present,  and 
a letter  of  apology  was  read  from  Mr.  C.  Reed, 
M.P.  Mr.  Runtz  moved  the  first  resolution, 
to  the  effect  that  the  meeting,  acting  upon  a re- 
solution passed  at  a meeting  of  the  vestry  held 
on  the  5th  of  April,  considex-ed  that,  as  the 
question  had  been  before  the  Parliamentary 
committee  of  the  vestry  for  six  months,  the 
time  had  arrived  for  the  ratepayers  to  take 
action  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Johnson  moved  an 
amendment  practically  annulling  the  resolution, 
and,  after  a discussion  carried  on  amid  some  im- 
patience on  the  part  of  the  meeting,  the  resolu- 
tion was  carried. 

The  Church  Institute,  Leeds. — The  large 
lecture-hall  has  been  decorated  throughout  by 
Messrs.  Powell,  Brothers,  of  Leeds,  under  the 
direction  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Adams  & 
Kelly,  of  the  same  town.  The  wall  decorations 
consist  of  a dull  green  dado,  powdered  with 
pomegranate  in  white  and  gold.  Above  this  is  an 
alternate  treatment  of  the  rose  and  the  lily, 
whilst  above  this  again  the  walls  are  lined  out 
in  courses  of  ornamental  bricks  on  a gx-eenish 
grey  ground.  It  is  also  intended  to  have  sub- 
jects from  church  history  painted  in  all  the  wall 
panels ; one,  the  landing  of  St.  Augustine  in 
Britain,  has  already  been  done.  The  hall  has 
been  further  enriched  by  the  introduction,  in  the 
east  window,  of  stained  and  painted  glass  by  the 
same  firm  who  did  the  wall  paintings. 

The  New  Pumping  Station  at  Pimlico.— 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  accepted 
two  tendei-s  from  Mr.  Webstex-,  the  contractor, 
who  completed  the  Sewage  Pumping  Stations 
Nos.  1 and  2 at  Crossness  and  Abbey  Mills — the 
first,  for  the  erection  of  the  No.  3,  or  Western 
(Sewage)  Pumping  Station  at  the  Grosvenor 
Basin,  Pimlico;  and  the  second,  for  supplying 
and  fitting  it  up  with  engines,  gear,  and  all  re- 
quisites. The  competitors  wei-e  numerous,  and 
there  was  a max-ked  difference  in  the  estimates, 
the  accepted  ones  being  respectively — for  the 
buildings,  126,9501.,  against  135,9501.  (highest)  ; 
while  for  the  engines,  &c.,  Mr.  Webster’s  tender 
was  56,7891.,  against  98,0381.  (highest),  and 
55,8401.  (lowest).  Px-eparation  is  being  made 
for  the  immediate  commencement  of  the  work. 

Statue  of  Sir  Robei*t  Peel. — Mr.  Theed 
has  completed  the  colossal  statue  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
execute  for  Huddersfield.  It  is  executed  in 
white  marble,  and  represents  the  deceased 
statesman  in  his  official  robes  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  bearing  a roll  of  parchment  in 
his  hand  and  addressing  the  Senate. 
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Great  Extension  of  the  Liverpool  Dock 
Accommodation.  — An  elaborate  report  by 
Mi-.  Lyster,  the  engineer  to  the  Liverpool  Dock 
Board,  is  being  circulated  largely  among  the 
commercial  associations  of  the  port,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
to  bring  the  matter  to  this  bearing  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Board.  Notice  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Forwood  of  his  intention  to  move  that 
the  plans  be  included  in  the  Bill  to  be  promoted 
in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  The  engi- 
neer states  that  the  scheme  in  its  entirety  would 
take  twelve  or  thirteen  years  to  complete,  if  all 
taken  in  hand  at  once.  The  Dock  Board,  how- 
ever, have  the  report  still  to  consider  and  decide 
upon. 

Old  House  at  Putney.— Messrs.  Adamson  & 
Sons  inform  us  that  they  are  about  to  pull  down 
a house  in  the  High-street,  Putney,  known  as 
Essex  House,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1596, 
no  doubt  for  the  Earl  of  Essex.  There  are 
some  very  old  plastered  ceilings  (of  that  date), 
with  the  royal  arms  of  England  and  the  initials 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  upon  them,  and  that  queen 
is  supposed  to  have  passed  some  time  at  this 
house.  They  say  that  if  any  architect  or  other 
person  interested  in  relics  of  the  past  wish  to  see 
the  old  house  before  it  is  pulled  down,  they  will 
be  happy  to  enable  him  to  do  so  on  application 
to  their  office  in  the  High-street. 

The  Dock  Excavations  at  Chatham. — 
During  the  excavations  for  the  large  docks  and 
basin  at  St.  Mary’s  Island,  for  the  extension  of 
Chatham  Dockyard,  from  time  to  time  the  re- 
mains of  large  numbers  of  Frenchmen  have  been 
discovered  who  died  during  the  time  they  were 
detained  here  as  prisoners  from  the  Peninsular 
war.  The  remains  have  been  re-interred  in 
selected  ground,  and  a handsome  monument  is 
to  be  erected  to  mark  the  spot.  The  monument 
will  be  some  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  high,  the  base  of  it 
being  very  massive;  it  will  be  made  of  white  and 
red  polished  marble,  granite,  and  Portland  stone, 
some  of  it  being  carved.  The  work  is  being 
executed  in  St.  Mary’s  Prison. 


Analysts  under  the  Adulteration  Act. — 

A committee  of  the  Whitechapel  District  Board 
of  Works  have  been  considering  the  question  of 
appointing  an  analyst  under  the  new  Act,  and 
have  recommended  that  neighbouring  Boards 
should  be  first  of  all  written  to,  to  know  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  officer  conjointly.  It  was  also 
resolved  to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  the  ser- 
vices of  a competent  analyst  would  cost.  It  thus 
appears  that  not  much  work  is  expected  from  a 
district  analyst,  which  seems  to  mean  that  the 
Act  will  shortly  be  shelved  altogether. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers— The 
fifty-sixth  session  of  the  members  of  this  body 
will  be  commenced  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of 
November.  During  the  recess  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  Institution  in  Great  George- 
Btreet,  Westminster,  have  been  elaborately  de- 
corated, especially  the  theatre,  and  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  library. 

New  Church  for  Oxford.— According  to 
the  Church  Herald,  a large  and  handsome  church 
is  to  be  shortly  erected  in  the  parish  of  Cowley 
St.  John,  Oxford,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Longley, 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  at 
one  time  curate  of  Cowley.  A site  has  been 
secured,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  edifice  at 
a cost  of  20,0001. 

Eire  at  the  Post-Office. — A fire  was  said  to 
have  broken  out  a few  days  ago  in  the  new  Post- 
Office  buildings  in  course  of  construction  at  St. 
Martin’ s-le-Grand.  Although  the  rumour  proved 
true,  the  fire  was  early  discovered,  and  the  flames, 
which  wero  confined  to  a few  shavings  and 
beams,  wero  extinguished  ere  a Fire  Brigade 
engine  arrived. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archeology.  — The 

session  will  bo  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of 
November,  when  several  papers  will  be  read, 
including  “ On  an  Assyrian  Prayer,”  and  “ On 
the  Religious  Boliefs  of  the  Assyrians,”  by 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot;  and  “On  the  Tomb  of  Jacob 
at  Shechem,”  by  Professor  Donaldson. 


For  schools,  St.  Peter's  Park,  PaddiDgton, 
Vigors  A Phillpot,  architects:— 

Aitchison  & Walker  £1,198 

Conder 

Gregory,  Brothers  

Dove,  Brothers 

Longmire  A Burge  

Temple  A Foster 

Oldrey 

Thompson  & Smith  (accepted) 


1,090 

1,065 

1,062 

1,045 

1,024 


0 0 


6-18  0 


For  oak  fittings  to  rotail  portion  of  Messrs.  Fulton 
Sons'  new  premises,  Reading.  Messrs.  VS  m.  A J.  T. 
Brown,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  ( 

Sheppard  £595  10  0 

Wooarull'o 682  9 9 

Dunn  

Barnicoat  

Matthews  

Aitchison  & Walker  (accepted)  . 490  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Primitive  Methodist® 
Chapel,  Sutton-street,  Commercial-road,  London.  Messrs® 
Thos.  A Wm.  Stone,  architects: — 

Langmead £267 


Goodman  219  0 

Thingfield  217  0 

Pettigrew  & Moyes 190  0 


For  finishing  two  houses  and  stables  at  Queen' s-cateJ 
Kensington,  for  the  West  London  Commercial  Bank  -.  ■ 

Fish *702  0 0 j 

Stimpson  & Co 739  0 0 

Palmer  ,9  9 1 

Belham  006  10  0 

Knight  (accepted) 62-1  10  8 


For  proposed  new  public  elementary  schools  in  Great* 

— ...  .1  r . _ T ^ .i—  Tliinril 


Hunter-street,  Southwark,  for  the  London  School  BoardJ 

--  " ™ '^'yMrJ 


0 0 


0 0 


Mr.  F.  W.  Ron  or,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
A.  L.  Buzzard  : - 

Sewell  & Sons  

Thorn  A Co 

Shepherd  

Williams  & Son  

Dove,  Brothers 

Conder 

1J  ill  A Sons  

Wicks,  Baugs,  & Co. 

Morter 

Newman  A Mann.... 

Eonor 

Marslaud  & Sons .... 

J.  A F.  Coleman  .... 

Foster 

Perry,  Brothers  .... 

Roberts,  Brothers  . 

High 

King  A Sons 

Merritt  A Ashby  .... 


8,380 
8,275 
8,242 
8,240 
8,170 
8,071  0 0 


7,931 

7,900 

7,850 

7,650 

7,591 

7,494 


0 0 


0 0 


Church  Building  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds. 

The  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Weaverthorpe, 
as  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  most  populous  villages  of  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds  have  presented  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  with  a 
silver  trowel,  with  ivory  handle,  beautifully 
carved ; ivory  mallet  inlaid  with  silver ; and 
other  marks  of  the  appreciation  in  which  his 
work  of  church  building  and  church  restoration 
is  held.  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  has,  during  the  last 
few  years,  bnilt  and  endowed  a church  at  Thixen- 
dale,  bnilt  a new  church  at  Fimber,  restored  the 
church  at  Weaverthorpe,  built  a new  church  at 
Helperthorpe,  and  is  now  rebuilding  the  churches 
at  Lutton  and  Kirby-Grindalyth,  all  on  the 
Wolds. 


Opening  of  a R/usso-Greek  Cburcli. — The 

very  unnsual  circumstance  of  the  opening  of  a 
Russo-Greek  Church  in  England,  with  an 
Englishman  as  the  priest,  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day in  last  week  in  Wolverhampton. 

A Use  for  the  Pyramids  at  last. — The 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  with  the  spirit  of  a true 
utilitarian,  has  commanded  a French  engineer 
to  convert  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids  into  light- 
houses for  the  benefit  of  the  Nile  sailors  ! 

Institution  of  Surveyors.— The  first  ordi- 
nary general  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  November  11th,  when  the  president, 
Mr.  Edward  Norton  Clifton,  will  open  the  session 
with  an  address. 


For  new  schools,  Johnson-stroet,  Stepney,  for  the 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  architect' 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Thos.  M.  Rickman  J 

Hill  A Son  £12,740  0 0 j 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood  12,693  0 0 I 

Williams  A Son  12,690  0 0 1 

Newman  A Mann  12,568  0 0 1 

Dove,  Brothers  12,475  7 6 I 

Roberts 11,794  0 0 I 

Ennor  11,763  0 0 I 

Hobson  (accepted)  11,650  0 0 1 


For  sewerage  works  at  Southborough,  Kent.  Mr:. 

William  Henry  Wright,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied S 

Ritson £4,567  5 6 

Kershaw 4,713  17  0 I 

Pollard  A Goldsmith  4,575  0 0 I 

Symonds 4,375  0 0 I 

Marshall -4,200  0 0 I 

PuDnett  A Son  ■■■  3,793  9 9 ■ 

Blackmore  A Howard  (accepted)  3,091  0 0 I 


Baths  oil  the  Thames.— The  Chelsea  Yestry 
have  received  from  Capt.  Roberts,  C.E.,  a letter 
stating  he  has  made  application  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  for  a concession  of  the  foreshore 
within  the  area  required  for  the  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment as  a site  for  public  baths,  soliciting  the 
vestry’s  moral  support  and  an  assurance  that  no 
assessment  shall  be  made  upon  the  property  or 
building.  The  site  would  not  interfere  with  the 
subway  or  the  outfall  sewer.  The  capital  for 
the  undertaking,  and  Mr.  Webster,  the  con- 
tractor, were  ready,  he  said,  to  carry  out  the 
works.  The  vestry  took  no  action. 

Tlie  Maidstone  Public  Gardens.  — An 
interesting  ceremony  has  taken  place  at  Chil- 
lington  House ; Mr.  Edward  Hoar,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Julius  Brenchley,  having  formally  presented 
to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Maidstone,  a 
deed  conveying  to  them,  in  trust  for  the  public 
of  Maidstone,  the  gardens  at  the  rear  of  the 
Museum  building,  purchased  by  and  laid  out  at 
the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Brenchley. 


New  Mansion  for  Lord  Lome. — It  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  to 
build  a new  mansion  at  Macharioch,  in  Kintyre, 
larger  and  more  substantial  than  the  present 
one. 

Truth  in  Hyperbole. — “ See  Naples  and 
die,”  says  an  Italian  proverb.  “ I saw  it,”  says 
an  American  traveller, — “ I saw  it  and  survived  ; 
but  it  was  a narrow  squeak,  for  the  stench  of  it 
nearly  killed  me.” 

The  Southampton  Dock  Company's 
Offices. — The  new  building  which  we  called  of 
stone  is,  we  find,  faced  with  the  Ezbury  white 
bricks,  made  by  Messrs.  Charles  Hooper  & Co. 

The  Female  School  of  Art. — The  exhibi- 
tion of  students’  drawings  will  be  open  at 
43,  Queen-square,  this  Friday  (November  1st), 
morning  and  evening,  and  on  Saturday  morning. 


TENDERS 


The  Biggs'  Memorial,  Leicester. — The 

first  stone  for  the  Biggs’  Memorial,  comprising 
the  pedestal  for  the  reception  of  the  statue  in  the 
Welford-place  has  been  laid  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  spectators,  by  the  honorary  secretary, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Fim,  of 
Leicester,  stonemason,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence is  placed  the  fixing  of  the  pedestal  and 
statue.  Money  having  been  deposited  on  the 
stone  by  the  honorary  secretary,  the  workmen 
engaged  were  regaled  with  refreshments. 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  Well-street,  Cripple- 
gate,  for  Mr.  W.  Williams.  Mr.  N.  S.  Joseph,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Green  : - 

Hill  A Son £4,290  0 0 

Langmead  A Way  4,197  0 0 

Conder  4,090  0 0 

Ashby  A Son 4,0'20  0 0 

Brass  3,993  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  3,990  0 0 

Kdlby 3,947  0 0 

Merntt  A Ashby 3,919  0 0 

Perry,  Brothers  3,794  0 0 

Hensbaw  A Co 3,787  0 0 

Crabb  3,742  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  (accepted)  ...  3,6-45  0 0 


Tbe  Great  BeU  for  Cologne  Cathedral. — 

French  guns  are  to  be  used  for  this,  and  the 
work  has  been  commenced. 


For  building  ten  cottages  at  Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  Thos. 
Lyon.  Mr.  J.  Comfort,  architect : — 

West  (accepted) £1,850  0 0 


rchitects 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse  and  buildings  on  the 
Ilolborn  Viaduct  and  Suow.tiill.  Quantities  by  Mr.  “ 
Birdseye.  Messrs.  Tress  A Innes,  : 

Browne  A Robinson 

Brass 

Mycra  

Hill  A Son  

Fish  

Condor 


30,988  0 
29,787  0 
29,300  0 
28,498  0 


For  alterations  to  the  “Lord  Hill,”  Bayswater,  for 
Mr.  Gascoyne.  Mr.  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied  : — 

Kelly,  Brothers  

Capps  A Sauders 

Bro»n 

Beach 


,.  £922 


715  0 


For  partly  rebuilding  72,  Lndgate-hill,  for  Messrs. 
Gabriel  Mr.  W.  E.  Williams,  architect:  — 

Killbv £1,097  0 0 V 

Jacobs 1,045  0 0 I 

Eaton  A Chapman 1,029  0 0 ■ 

Marr  995  0 0 S 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr.  M.-F.  1 


— M.  D.— H.  C.— H. 


-F.  J.  t 


i.  J.  T.-J.  J.B 


_W.  C.  T.— C.— H.  S.— B.  A.— G.  & M.— T.  W.  W.— G.  T.  G- 
J.  H.  H.— J.  B.— H.  & Co.— S.  T -W.— L.  S.— S.  B.— F..  G- 
R.  A.  D.-J.  R.— j.  W'.— C.  C. — E.  T.-A.  B.— Simple  Simon.- 
Architect  aud  Subscriber.— Old  Architect.— Colonel  P.— H.  S.  A 
Subscriber. -W.  S.-H.  F. — A.  L.  B.-J.  B.  C'.-H.  N.  H.-R.  M.- 
W.  U.  W.— T.  *L.— C.— A.  H.— Mr.  S.— J.  A.— W.  E.  A.  A.—. N.- 
R.  P.— T.  W.  G.— W.  C.  C.— G.  W.— R.  F.  (if  for  his  master's  wort 
" an  architect's  pupil  who  has  paid  a handsome  premium  " may  ven 
rightly  expect  pencils  to  he  provided  for  his  use).— J.  B.  C. 
both  questions).— H.  B.,  M.D.  (next  week).-G.  A.  (thank*- 
" Education  in  Scotland  ' (in  type).— A Victimised  Builder  (in  type* 
“ Craftsman  and  Architect  " (in  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  glvitt 
addresses.  . 

All  statements  of  facte,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompany 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  0 
pul il :■  itiun.  , , 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  reafl 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 
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Bath  and  other  Building1  Stones  of  Best 
lality. — EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Inited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants, 
st  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
st  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
mgdom  furnished  on  application  to 
3ath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 

Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
erchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
gest  and  best  seleoted  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
irtmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
|d  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
I Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
inges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 

& G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
: d prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
oms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-Axe, 
;|ndon,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey 
leen  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Advt.] 
Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 
i|ihographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
l|  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
ihctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
|iced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 

.Buenos  Ayres  Government  Certificate. — 

[anslation : — We,  the  undersigned,  at  the 
ifiuest  of  Messrs.  Jas.  C.  Thompson  & Co., 
Ttify  that  the  Iron  Safes  of  Messrs.  Chubb  & 
p,  London,  of  which  these  gentlemen  are 
ipnts,  were  exposed  for  several  hours  to  the 
ip  that  took  place  in  the  Offices  of  the  National 
livernment  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  instant ; 
iit  in  our  presence  they  were  easily  opened 
th  their  respective  keys ; that  the  moneys  and 
[Iportant  documents  they  contained  were  found 
I1, perfect  order ; and  that  these  Safes  are  now  in 
e in  the  National  Treasury  Office. — Buenos 
irres,  July  31,  1867.  (Signed) 

J.  M.  Draco,  Treasurer  of  the 
National  Government. 

Jose  Tomas  Rojo. 

Juan  M.  Alvarez. 
lA  true  copy — A.  M.  Bell. 

[A  large  assortment  of  these  SAFES  may  be 

Epected,  and  lists  of  prices  obtained,  at 
tUBB  & SON’S,  57,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard, 
pdon ; 68,  Cross-street,  Manchester ; 28, 
ird-street,  Liverpool;  and  Horsley-fields,  Wol- 
j'hampton. — [Advt.] 


L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

j/IPROVEB  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

i!FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
tyvate  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS 
p3,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
! WORKS  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 

Ifublishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heating.” 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

INo.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17.  Pall-mall.  S.W. 
Capital,  1,600, UUUL  Paid  up  anil  invested,  700,0001. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent, 


itOUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 

V rSTREET,  and  14,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

ie  County  Firo  Office  was  established  in  the  year  1806,  upon  the 
iciple  that  the  interests  of  its  Policy-holders  and  its  own  shoold  be 
itlcal.  A system  of  strict  economy  and  caution  has  enabled  the 
actors  to  return  to  their  Policy-holders  a considerable  portion  of 
I premiums  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  risks.  These  returns, 
oh  originally  varied  with  the  profits  of  the  year,  are  now  fixed  at 
to  of  25  per  cent.  They  are  paid  out  of  a fund  specially  pro- 
for  the  purpose,  and  take  precedence  of  the  dividends  to  the 
ftiholdcrs.  The  insured  are  exempt  from  all  personal  liability. 
EXAMPLES  OF  RETURNS. 

Nome  and  Residence  of  Insured. 


t 


W.  F.  Riley,  esq.  Forest-hill 

W.  T.  Copeland,  esq.  New  Bond-street,  W 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  

Edward  Thornton,  esq.  Princes-strcet,  W 

Sir  James  J.  Hamilton,  hart.  Portman-square.V 

Messrs.  C.  J.  A C.  Corder,  Brighton  

M.ssrs  Hunt  A Roskell.  New  Bond-street,  W.  . 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Northwiek  

Charles  Prater,  esq  Charing -cross 


John  Hillman.  , 

Messrs.  Lin  toll  A 8on,  Horsham 

The  lUght  Hon.  Earl  Howe  

. ctuses  and  full  particulars  may  he 
Agents  of  the  Office  In  all  the  principal  towns'  of 
oin  ; and  to  the  Secretary,  No.  50,  Regent-street,  Loudoi 


164  7 6 


42  0 8 
40  19  6 
40  15  0 
led  upon  application 


I [ ORSES. — Parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover- 

1 square. — WANTED,  for  the  parish  work,  EIGHT  or  any  less 
iber  of  good  sound  useful  CART  HORSES,  not  under  five  years, 
to  exceed  seven  years' old.  and  not  Icbs  than  sixteen  hands  high. — 
lliculars  will  bo  forwarded  on  application  to  tho  Parish  Surveyor, 
:,  Plmlico-road,  S.W. 


10  MANUFACTURERS,  BREWERS, 

I ENGINEERS,  HOTEL-KEEPERS,  Ac.— For  the  SETTING  of 
1LERS  of  all  descriptions  (brewers',  dyers',  and  others),  coppers, 
■■leiiers,  hot-air  and  hot-water  furnaces,  brass  moulders,  and  all 
• -tpliou  of  furnace- work,  go  to  GEORGE  BULFORD,  practical 
1 lace  Briuklayer,  27,  Queen-street,  Lee-street,  Uaggerstone,  London. 

11  Orders  for  all  kinds  of  repairs  punctually  attended  to. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

JL  Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
8ET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER’S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
E.  A.  4.  St.  George's-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

TV/TR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 

JXL  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  26,  Walbrook, 
London.— CALCULATIONS,  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES  prepared 
for  IRON  CONSTRUCTIONS,  GASWORKS,  Ac.  LEVELLING  and 
SURVEYING.  Professional  assistance  generally. 

PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION,  or 

1.  OTHER  PLANS  and  DRAWINGS.  PREPARED  and  Etched 
or  Coloured  in  the  first  style.  Terms  strictly  moderate.  Also, 
OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE, 
in  or  out  of  Office. 

Address,  T.  H.  14,  Argyle-street,  Argyle-square,  W.C. 

“WORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

T T HOMES." 

The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of  " The  Dwellings  of  the  Lnhouring 
Classes,"  by  HENRY  ROBERTS,  Esq.  F.S.A.  (author  of  "Home 
Reform."  and  "The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes”) 
will  he  found  a summary  of  tho  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to  secure 
"Healthy  Homes”  for  working  men  and  women. 

•'  A most  valuable  haudlxjok. " — Builder. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes,  21,  Exeter  Hall.  Strand.  Price  7s.  AJso 
Designs  for  Cottages,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Specifications,  Ac. 

rpo  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AGENTS, 

JL  METAL  WORKERS,  and  OTHERS. — DRAWINGS  PREPARED 
from  ROUGH  SKETCHES,  or  Instructions  for  Buildings,  or  Altera- 
tions in  any  style  ; also  Wrought  Metal  Work  designed  in  Mediaeval  and 
Italian  Styles;  Details,  Specifications,  Ac.  on  Moderate  Terms. — 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  18,  Sherborue-street,  Blandford-aquare,  N.W, 

LONGMANS'  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Now  ready,  in  small  8vo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

fYN  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS 

\_S  and  STRUCTURES  : the  Strength  of  Materials  as  depending 
on  their  quality,  and  as  ascertained  by  Testing  Apparatus  ; the 
Strength  of  Structures,  as  depending  on  their  form  anil  arrangement, 
and  on  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 

By  JOHN  ANDERSON,  C.E.  LL.D.  F.R.S.E. 
Superintendent  of  Machinery  to  the  War  Department,  Woolwich. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  A CO.  Paternoster-row. 

TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TYRAWINGS  of  every  description  for  build- 

XJ  iugs  or  alterations,  Ac.  accurately  PREPARED,  COPIED,  or 
TRACED,  on  moderate  terms.  Quantities  also  prepared. — Address, 
A.  B.  1,  Boscobel-gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TAESIGNS  PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

XJ  SKETCHES  or  otherwise,  in  an  ARTISTIC  and  EFFICIENT 
manner.  OUTLlNESCOLOUREDinttrst-mtestyle.  PERSPECTIVES 
rapidly  and  effectively  drawn,  and  etched,  or  tinted.  TERMS  MODE- 
RATE.—Apply  to  Mr.  MYERS  TAYLOR,  19,  Tharies  Inn,  Holbom. 

T AW.  — A CONVEYANCER,  of  many 

1 J years'  experience,  is  prepared  to  DRAW  CONVEYANCES  and 
PREPARE  MORTGAGES,  at  a percentage  on  the  amount  to  bo 
agreed  on,  instead  of  usual  law  charges.  Purchasers  will  find  this  a 
great  saving.— Address,  LEX,  Post-office,  Vigo-street,  W. 

Just  published,  crown  4to.  cloth,  25s. 

A TREATISE  on  the  CONSTRUCTION 

XJL  nud  OPERATION  of  WOOD  - WORKING  MACHINES, 
including  a History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Manufacture  of 
Wood-working  Machinery.  Ulustrated  by  numerous  engravings, 
showing  tho  modem  praetico  of  prominent  Engineers  in  England, 
Franco,  and  America.  By  J.  RICHARD,  Mechanical  Engineer. 
London : E A F.  N.  8PON,  48,  Charing-cross, 

New  Work  by  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt.  Immediately,  in  post  4to.  with 
100  reproductions  of  the  Author's  Sketches,  price  Two  Guineas  and 
a Half. 

A N ARCHITECT’S  NOTE  - BOOK  in 

X"\_  SPAIN,  principally  illustrating  the  Domestic  Architecture  of 
that  Country. 

By  M.  DIGBT  WYATT.  M.  A. 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Ac. 
Containing  a series  of  100  admirable  Sketches,  made  in  Spain,  in 
1869,  from  subjects  as  novel  in  character  as  they  are  important  for  the 
history  of  architecture  in  that  country.  Reproduced  in  absolute  and 
permanent  foe-simile.  Each  Sketch  is  accompanied  by  Critical 
Notices,  in  which  Sir  Digby  explains  the  salient  (mints  of  interest 
which  he  observed  in  the  subjects  selected  for  illustration. 

Subscribers'  names  for  copies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  COMPANY  (Limited),  36,  Rathbonc- 
place,  London,  W. 

TTOUSES  of  LORDS  and  COMMONS.— 

1 I.  Session  1873.— The  New  Standing  Orders  relative  to  Frivato 
Bills  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  delivered  post-free.  Price  5s. 
WATERLOW  A SONS,  49,  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 

rpo  ENGINEERS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

JL  PRIVATE  BILLS,  New  Stauding  Orders  for  the  ensuing 
Session,  Levelling  Books,  Tracing  Paper,  Drawing  Paper,  and  every 
requisite  for  the  use  of  engineers,  Ac.  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  deposit  Plans,  Ac.  lithographed  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition. 

WATERLOW  A SONS,  49,  Parliament-street,  and  66,  Loudon-wall, 

TDARTNERSHIP.  — The  Advertiser,  who 

JL  has  had  good  experience  in  designing  and  suiierinteuding 
works  of  some  size,  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT,  or  would  be  willing 
to  accept  one  with  a view  to  a Junior  Partnership  in  a well-esta- 
blished practice.  Money  to  advance,  6001.  to  1,0001.— Address,  571, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 

JuBt  published,  sixty  coloured  plates,  imperial  4to.  sewed,  21a 

rPHE  MOULDINGS  of  the  SIX  PERIODS 

JL . of  BRITISH  ARCHITECTURE  No  2. 

By  EDMUND  SHARPE,  M.A.  F.I.B.A. 

London:  E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 

Second  edition,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

HHHE  SEVEN  PERIODS  of  CHURCH 

i ARCHITECTURE, 

By  EDMUND  8HARPE.  M.A.  F.I.B.A. 

Loudon : E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 

PARTNER  WANTED,  with  about  2,000Z. 

L to  Join  a large  and  very  old-established  BUILDER'S  BUSI- 
NESS in  London,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  firm  retiring  through 
ill-health.  Strict  inquiries  will  be  made  and  invited. — Address, 
E.  X care  of  C.  liight,  Accountant,  26,  Budge-row,  Gaimon-street. 

npiIE  ART-JOURNAL  for  November  (price 

JL  2s.  GO.)  con  tain  b the  following  LINE  ENGRAVINGS  :— 

I.  NOVITIATE  MENDICANTS,  after  R.  Rothwell,  R.H.A. 

II.  PRINCE  HENRY,  POINS,  and  FALSTAFF,  after  W.  Q. 
Orchardson,  A.R.A. 

III.  THE  SISTER'S  CHARGE,  alter  Fontana. 

Literary  Contributions  :— Early  Irish  Art,  by  John  Piggott,  Jun. 
F.S.A.  : Art-Inroads  on  Natural  History,  by  P.  L.  Simmonds  ; Paris 
and  its  Environs,  illustrated  ; Provincial  Exhibitions— Liverpool 
Autumn  Exhibition  of  Pictures,  the  Manchester  Royal  Institution, 
and  the  Bradford  Fine  Arts  Association  ; Flaxmau  as  a Designer  (con- 
clusion), by  C.  F.  Teniswood,  F.S.A.  illustrated  ; Visits  to  Private 
Galleries — The  Collection  of  David  Price,  Esq.  (Queen  Anne-street ; 
The  Museums  of  England— Norwich  Museum,  by  Llewellyun  Jewitt, 
F.S.A.  illustrated ; Ac. 

Also  with  the  November  Number  is  published  the  seventh  portion 
of  the  ART-JOURNAL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  the  inter- 
national Exhibition,  1872,  by  George  Wallis,  Keeper  of  the  Art-Coliec- 
tions,  South  Kensington. 

*.*  The  Volume  for  1872  will  be  ready  early  In  December,  price 

31s.  6d.  hound  in  cloth. 

LONDON : VIRTUE  A CO.  IVY  LANE ; and  all  Booksellers. 

PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

1 works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANCY 

In  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  Tho  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experieuoe,— 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Qresham-street,  E.C. 

]\/T ONTGOMERYSHIRE  COUNTY  SUR- 

JAJ.  VEYORSH1P. — The  office  of  COUNTY  SUBVEYOR  being 
now  VACANT,  Candidates  for  the  APPOINTMENT  are  requested  to 
send  in'their  applications  and  testimonials  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
at  liis  Office,  in  Welshpool,  on  or  before  the  29th  day  of  NOVEMBER 
next.  Candidates  are  required  to  have  a practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  of  construction  iu  civil  engineering  and  architecture. 

The  salary  of  the  County  Surveyor  is  2001.  per  annum,  and  he  will 
be  required  to  reside  in  tho  county. 

ROBERT  DEVEREUX  HARRISON, 

Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Welshpool,  October  17th,  1872. 

rpHE  Directors  of  the  East  and  West  India 

1 Dock  Company  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  "a 
Gentleman  to  undertake  the  ARRANGEMENT,  CONSTRUCTION, 
REPAIRS,  and  SUPERINTENDENCE  of  all  BUILDINGS,  Docks, 
and  Machinery  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  he  erected  ; also  the 
Superintendence  and  Direction  of  the  Engineer's  Office  and  the  staff 
of  M echanics.  Salary  5001.  a year,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  501. 
to  7001.  Preferable  age  25  to  40.  Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming 
candidates  will  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  form  of  application, 
on  addressing  the  Secretary  in  writing.  No  personal  application  will 
be  attended  to,  and  any  canvass  of  the  Directors,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  will  be  considered  as  a violation  of  their  wishes.  Tho 
applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
beiorc  the  1st  DECEMBER.— By  order  of  the  Court. 

J.  L.  DU  PLAT  TAYLOR,  Secretary. 

East  and  West  India  Dock-house,  Billiter-aquare, 

22nd  October,  1872. 

WEALE'S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

New  Volume,  ready  this  day. 

12mo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  limp,  price  Is.  Gd. 
(postage  2d.) 

]\/TINING  and  QUARRYING  : a First 

1VJL  Book  of.  With  the  Sciences  connected  therewith.  For  use 
in  Primary  Schools  and  Self-Instruction.  By  J.  H.  COLLINS,  F.O.S. 
With  a copious  Index  and  Glossary. 

*.*  The  following  is  a selection  from  this  Series. 
ARCHITECTURE,  Orders  of,  by  W.  H.  LEEDS.  12mo.  cloth 
limp.  Is.  6d.  (postage  2d.). 

ARCHITECTURE.  Styles  of,  by  T.  TALBOT  BURY.  12mo,  cloth 
limp.  Is.  (id.  (postage  2d.). 

ARCHITECTURE,  Principles  of  Design,  by  E.  L.  GARBETT. 
12mo.  cloth  limp.  2s.  (postage 3d.). 

VITRUVIUS’S  ARCHITECTURE,  by  J.  GWILT.  Plates.  12mo. 
cloth  limp.  5s.  (postage  4d.). 

GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Principles  of  Beauty  in,  by  tho 
EARL  of  ABERDEEN.  12mo.  cloth  limp.  Is.  (postage  2d.). 

ERECTION  of  DWELLING-HOUSES,  with  Specifications,  Quan- 
tities of  Materials,  Ac.  by  S.  IL  BROOKS.  27  Plates.  12mo.  cloth 
limp.  2s.  6d.  (postage  3d. ) 

QUANTITIES  and  MEASUREMENTS,  by  C.  A.  BEATON.  12mo. 
cloth  limp.  Is.  6d.  (postage  2d.). 

BUILDERS’  and  CONTRACTORS'  PRICE -BOOK,  by  G.  R. 
BURNELL.  12mo.  cloth  limp.  3s.  6d.  (postage  3d.). 

*.*  Complete  Lists  of  WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES  (now 
comprising  more  than  250  Volumes)  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 
London:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Statiouers'-hali-court,  E.C. 

TTPPINGHAM  UNION.— The  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  ACT,  1872.  — Tho  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of 
the  Uppingham  Union  are  desirous  of  receiving  applications  for  the 
APPOINTMENT  of  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES  for  the  Union, 
which  comprises  thirty-six  parishes,  and  contains  a population  of 
12,242,  and  an  area  of  49,236  acres.  The  appointment  will,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  to  the  25th  of  March  next,  and  the  salary  at  the  rate  of 
1301.  per  annum.  The  Inspector  will  be  required  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office  ; to  make  a perfect  sanitary  survoy  of 
tho  whole  Union,  and  report  generally  upon  its  condition  and  require- 
ments ; os  well  ns  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  Inspector  prescribed  by 
ti.e  Sanitary  Acts.  Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  delivered 
at  my  Office,  by  NINE  in  the  Morning  of  SATURDAY,  the  0th  of 
NOVEMBER  next  The  candidates  only  whose  testimonials  are 
approved  will  receive  notice  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
at  the  Board-room,  Uppingham,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  13th  day  of 
NOVEMBER,  when  the  appointment  will  be  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

WILLIAM  H.  BROWN,  Clerk. 

Uppingham,  October  30tb>  1872. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  ROADS  and 

O WORKS  for  the  PARISH  of  HAMMERSMITH.— The  Board  of 
Works  for  the  Fulham  district  hereby  give  notice,  that  they  will  be 
prepared  to  consider  APPLICATIONS  from  CANDIDATES,  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  aud  fifty  years,  for  the  above  Office,  at  their  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  Broailwny  House.  Hammersmith,  W.  on  WEDNES- 
DAY. the  6tli  day  of  NOVEMBER,  1872.  The  person  elected  will  bo 
paid  at  the  rate  of  01.  2s.  per  week.  Will  be  required  to  live  on  these 

frO  SCIENTIFIC  LITERARY  MEN.— 

JL  WRITERS  of  recognised  merit  conversant  with  Engineering, 
Architecture,  Mechanics,  Ac.  and  their  literature,  competent  to  read 
and  advise  upon  MSS.  and  to  prepare  the  same  for  press  ; to  revise  or 
re-edit  established  books,  and  having  time  at  their  command,  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  full  mime,  references  to  previous  work, 
Ac.  to  G.  M.  care  of  Mr.  Everett,  Advertising  Agent,  34,  Bouverie- 
street,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

"lV/TR.  T . T . GREEN, 

i-VJL  MEASURING  and  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR, 

Informs  his  clients  that  he  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES 

From  4a,  WALBROOK,  to  33.  POULTRY,  E.C. 

TO  BRICKLAYERS. 

A BUILDER  wishes  to  CONTRACT  for 

jL\_  the  TUCK  POINTING  FRONTS  and  FLAT  JOINT  BACKS 
of  SIX  HOUSES.— Full  particulars  forwarded  on  receipt  of  written 
application  to  T.  GREEN.  17,  Denmark-street,  Soho,  W. 

he  will  have  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  said  premises,  and  perform 
all  the  duties  attached  thereto,  and  will  have  to  devote  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

information  as  to  the  nuture  and  extent  of  the  duties  to  he  per- 
formed may  be  obtained  at  Broadway  House.  Applications  to  be  in 
the  Candidates'  own  handwriting,  stating  ago  and  previous  occupa- 
tion, accompanied  with  testimonials,  must  be  sent  here  on  or  before 
TEN  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  proximo,  addressed  to  tho 
Chairman,  and  have  written  thereon  " Application  for  the  Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Roads  and  Works  for  the  Parish  of  Hammer- 
smith." No  travelling  or  other  expenses  will  be  allowed. — By  order. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  JONES,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
Broadway  House,  Hammersmith,  W. 

26th  October,  1872 

P EORGE  WIN  GROVE., 

\JT  FRENCH  POLISHER  TO  THE  TRADE 

ONLY, 

No.  24,  MOORE  - STREET,  BRYANSTONE  - SQUARE. 
Builders'  Work  done  on  reasonable  terms. 

Estimates  given. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  2,  1872. 


JUNIOR  EXAMINER  in  the  OFFICE  of 

P ) H.  51.  WORKS.  -An  open  COMPETITION  lor  One  SITUATION 


will  be  held  in  London  on  NOVEMBER  28th  and  following  days. 
Persons  between  22  and  30.  who  have  acquired  the  requisite  technical 
knowledge  of  building  and  building  accounts  are  eligible  to  compete.— 
Application  for  the  necessary  form  should  lie  made  '»"«■»  tn  th» 


mHE  Tynemouth  School  Board  are  desirous 

of  obtaining  the  SERVICES  of  a CLERK  of  the  WORKS  to 
Superintend  the  Erection  of  the  Western  and  Chirton  Village  Board 
Schools.  He  wiU  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
these  duties. 

Sealed  applications,  properly  endorsed,  stating  age.  salary  expected, 
apd  accompanied  by  testimonials  of  character  and  ability,  to  be 
forwarded  to  me  not  later  than  8th  NOVEMBER. 

F.  R.  N.  HASWELL, 

Architect  to  the  School  Board. 

TO  DECORATIVE  ARTISTS. 

"ITT ANTED,  a Gentleman,  who  can  Make 

T V FINISHED  DECORATIVE  DRAWINGS  from  ROUGH 
SKETCHES.— Apply  personally,  with  references  and  specimens,  to 
Mr.  C.  J.  PHIPPS.  F.S.A.  Architect.  28.  Mecklenburg-square, 
London,  any  morning  next  week,  before  TWELVE. 

October  29th,  1872. 

YX7ANTED,  in  a London  Quantity  Sur- 

T V veyor's  Office,  an  ASSISTANT,  quick  at  abstracting  and 
billing. — Address,  stating  terms  and  references,  626.  Office  of  “ The 
Builder." 

TIT  ANTED,  in  a Surveyor’s  Office,  a CLERK 

V V who  can  Abstract  and  Bill,  and  who  would  be  generally 
useful. — Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  stating  salary  required,  to  K. 
care  of  Messrs.  Norris.  Stationers,  Rlomfield-street,  E.C. 

■WANTED,  a CLERK,  by  a BUILDER 

T T in  the  country.  Must  have  a general  knowledge  of  the 
business,  able  to  measure,  estimate,  keep  accounts,  and  make  working 
drawings. — Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  stating  age,  names  of  refer- 
ences, hours,  and  terms,  to  W,  W.  Post-office,  Ascot. 

■WANTED,  a Young  Man,  as  CLERK.  He 

T V must  possess  a knowledge  of  drawing,  to  enlarge  plans,  be 
quick  at  figures,  and  squaring  dimensions.— Apply,  by  letter,  stating 
age  and  remuneration  expected,  667,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

"Y IT  ANTED,  for  the  country,  a good 

T V PLUMBER,  who  can  do  gasfitting,  and  not  object  to  a little 
painting  (if  required).  Wages  5s.  per  day.  Constant  employment. — 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  to 600,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

~Wf ANTED,  an  active  GENERAL  FORE- 

T * MAN,  to  Take  Charge  of  Works  in  London.  None  but  men 

of  nbilily  need  apply.— Address,  H38.  Office  of  "The  Builder,"  staling 
age,  salary  required,  and  address  of  last  employer. 

TO  JOINERS. 

YYTANTED,  a good  MACHINIST,  to  work 

T V Robinson's  machines.  Constant  employment  to  a good  hand 
at  ISAAC  WARDS,  Builder,  Uttoxeter. 

TIT" ANTED,  an  intelligent  YOUTH  accus- 

T V tomed  to  the  routine  of  a Builder's  Office.  Must  be  quick  and 
accurate  at  figures.  Also,  a TIME  and  STORE  KEEPER.— Address, 
in  both  cases,  to  No.  624,  Office  of  "The  Builder,"  stating  salary  re- 
quired and  address  of  last  employer. 

"YYT ANTED,  a respectable  Youth,  as  an 

T T APPRENTICE.  A premium  required. — Apply  to  B.  4 J. 
Carpenters  and  Builders,  4c.  13,  Gower-place,  Eustou-square,  London. 

"WANTED,  a few  PLATELAYERS,  to  go 

V V to  India,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  have  been  loading 
hands.— For  further  particulars,  apply,  by  letter  only,  to  Mr.  GEORGE 
BERKLEY,  C.E.  9,  Victoria-chambers,  Westminster. 

TO  MACHINISTS. 

~Wf ANTED,  a good,  practical  Man  to  WORK 

V T and  SUPERINTEND  in  STEAM  SAWING,  PLANING, 

and  MOULDING  MILLS.  Must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  wood-working  machines. — Apply,  with  terms  and  references, 
to  EDWARD  WILLIAMS,  St.  Helen’s  Wharf,  Abingdon,  Berks. 

"YIT ANTED,  thorough  good  PRESSERS  and 

T V FINISHERS,  accustomed  to  terra-cotta  work.  Also  good 
PLASTER-MODELLERS  and  MOULDERS.— Apply,  stating  wages 
and  where  last  employed,  to  J.  if.  BLASHFIELD,  the  Stamford 
Terra-cotta  Company  (Blash field's),  Limited,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

rpRAVELLER  WANTED. — A Wholesale 

JL  I House  requires  a LONDON  TRAVELLER  in  the  BRICK. 
LIME,  and  PORTLAND  CEMENT  trade.  To  a person  of  gentle- 
manly address  and  experience,  with  a good  connexion  amongst  Loudon 
builders  and  contractors,  a liberal  salary  would  be  given. — Apply,  by 
letter,  with  full  particulars,  to  No.  623,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

O TONE-CARVERS  WANTED.  — Several 

KJ  first-class  steady  MEN,  accustomed  to  church  work,  for  M id  land 
and  West  of  England  Jobs.  Winter's  work.— Address,  HARRY  HEMS, 
Poris-street,  Exeter. 

■WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

T I PENTER  and  JOINER.  Used  to  conntiDg-house  fittings, 

dilapidations,  and  has  a good  knowledge  of  plans,  specifications,  and 
accounts.  Cajiable  of  taking  charge  of  a job  or  a shop. — Address,  Z. 
No.  167,  Camberwell  New-road,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

TITANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V MANAGER,  or  GENERAL  FORE51AN.  First-class  refer- 
ences. Well  up  in  measuring  and  estimating. — Address,  L.  A.  Post- 
office,  Vere-street,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

TITANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V GENERAL  OUT-DOOR  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  to  take 
Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Work,  fixing  only,  by  the  piece  or  job.— 
Address,  W.  B.  9,  Windmill-row,  Keuniugtou-road,  London,  8.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TITANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V FOREMAN  of  PLUMBERS,  or  to  take  the  entire  charge  of 
Plumbers  and  Painters.  Good  reference.— Address,  S.  T.  K.  24, 
Ch  urch  ill  - road,  Homerton. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  a JOB.  Carpenter.  WeU  up  in 
all  branches.  Reference  to  first-class  London  firms.— Address,  H.  F. 
No.  28,  Clayton-street,  Caledonian-road,  Islington. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

1 > thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  C'LERK.  Well  up  in  the 
routine  of  the  office,  measuring  up  work,  taking  out  quantities,  pre 
paration  of  plans,  estimating,  4c.- Address,  No,  575,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS.  4c. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

’ T | thoroughly  efficient  SHOP  FOREMAN,  at  20  per  cent,  above 


t objected  to.— Address,  T.  T.  S.  t 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TIT  ANTED,  by  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT, 

VV  a SITUATION  in  a London  Office.  Good  general  and  per- 
spective draughtsman. — Address,  T.  D.  31,  Warner-street,  Great  a 
Dover-street,  8.E. 

W ANTED,  by  a DRAUGHTSMAN, 

V V COLOURIST,  QUANTITY  CLERK.  4c.  an  ENGAGEMENT. 
Aged  40  (married).  Town  or  country.  No  objection  to  a builder's, 
contractor's,  engineer's,  4c.  Terms,  from  31s.  6d.  weekly. — Address, 

Z.  Puckeridge,  Herts. 

Y\T ANTED,  by  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  a 

W RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Accustomed  to  the  usual  duties  of  an 

Architect's  Office.  Good  references.— Address,  J.  PARKER,  Mr.  Lay- 
cock's,  268,  Gray's  Inn-road,  W.C. 

TIT  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  efficient 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  above,  or  to 
SUPERINTEND  any  description  of  BUILDING  Operations  — 
Address.  J.  C.  care  of  Mrs.  Blunden,  13,  Queen-street,  Goswell-street- 
road,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a 

V V SITUATION  or  JOB.  Can  fill  up  time  in  other  branches.  - 
Address,  G.  B.  59,  Stamford-street.  Blackfriars. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

TITANTED,  by  a first-class  PLUMBER  and 

V V OASF1TTER,  a Constant  SITUATION.— Address,  H.  J.  2, 
Grove-villas,  St  Peter's-grove,  Hammersmith.  S.W. 

WANTED,  PLASTERING,  PIECE- 

VV  WORK,  by  a practical  Man.  Is  well  experienc  ed  in  taki  ng 
plastering  to  any  amount.  Either  Town  or  country.  Labour  only.— 
Address,  633,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

"ITT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  Has  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  first-class  jobs  in  Town  and  country.  Carpenter  by  trade. 
Address,  J.  E.  26,  Glynn-street,  Vauxhall,  Lambeth. 

“WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  FOREMAN  in  a Timber  Yard.  Has  a practiced 
knowledge  iof  the  business. — Address,  A.  B.  26,  Albert-street,  St 
Ebbes,  Oxford. 

TO  51  ASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TIT  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a CON- 

VV  STANCY  or  JOB,  in  Town  or  country,  its  PLUMBER  or 
THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Good  reference.— Address,  R.  C.  54, 
Foley-street.  London,  W. 

TITANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

VV  GAGEMENT  as  TIMEKEEPER,  or  TIMEKEEPER  and 
C'LERK.  Bookkeeping  by  double  entry.  U nsurpassable  references.— 
Address,  BETA,  Jacob's  Library,  Railway-place,  Gravesend,  Kent 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TITANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Constancy 

VV  as  PLUMBER.  Can  do  plain  zinework.  Would  fill  up  time 
with  other  branches.  Town,  country,  or  abroad.— Address,  DON'NO, 
Plumber,  4°3,  Livcrpool-road,  Holloway,  London,  N. 

TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

TTT  ANTED,  occasional  EVENING 

V V EMPLOYMENT,  in  ABSTRACTING  and  BILLING,  by  a 
thoroughly  efficient  ASSISTANT.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  B.  3, 
Park  Prospect,  Little  Queen-street,  Westminster. 

"ITT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Carpenter 

V V and  Joiner.  PIECEWORK,  or  CHARGE  of  a JOB  or  SHOP. 
Town  or  country.  Good  references.— Address,  A.  55,  Princess-road. 
Notting-biU,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TTTANTED,  by  an  experienced  BRICK- 

V V MAKER,  a JOB.  to  dig,  make,  and  bum  bricks,  by  the  1,000. 
Good  character  given.— Address,  R.  AY.  14,  Waterloo-place,  Upper 
Clapton. 

"ITT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  London 

V V Foreman,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
C'LERK  of  WORKS,  or  take  entire  Charge  of  Job.  Bricklaver  by  trade. 
Just  completing  a large  Job  in  the  country.  Good  references,  4c.— 
Address,  A.  N.  care  of  Mrs.  Cope,  Upper  Pearpoint-street,  Sneinton, 
Nottingham. 

TO  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TTTANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  MANAGER  or  FOREMAN  in  a BRICK- 
FIELD, or  in  any  occupation  as  superintendent  of  out-door  labour. 
First-class  references  c-.ui  be  given  as  to  character  and  capability. 
Address,  S.  T.  Post-office,  Hayes,  near  Uxbridge. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TTTANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  19,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  in  the  Office.  Has  served  three  years'  apprenticeship 
as'a  Carpenter  and  Joiner.  Country  preferred.  Good  references. — 
Address.  Ci.  A.  R.  Station-road  Post-office.  St.  Leonord's-ou-Sea. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TTTANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  27,  a 

V V SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  in  good  JOINER'S  WORK,  or 
with  a good  Staircase  Hand.  Is  well  up  in  ordinary  work.— Address, 
No.  603,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TT/"ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  steady 

V V Man,  a SITUATION  as  FORE5IAN  of  JOINERS.  Well  up 
in  setting  out.  Can  get  up  drawings.  Good  references.  Aged  30. — 
Address,  T.  M.  113,  Maiden-road,  Kentish-town,  N.W. 

TTTANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

V V aged  23.  a SITUATION  as  CARPENTER  and  JOINER. 
Well  up  In  repairs.  Wages  moderate  if  constant. — Address,  Mr. 
SMITH,  3.  White  Hart-street,  Kennington. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TTTANTED,  by  an  energetic  Man,  a RE- 

VV  ENGAGEMENT,  as  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS.  Quick 
at  Betting  out  work,  and  well  upin  draw  ings.  Good  testimonials. 
No  objection  to  town  or  country. — Address,  W.  Y.  Post-office,  Maiden- 
head, Berks. 

"ITT ANTED,  by  the  Son  of  a Builder,  aged  23, 

V V - a SITUATION  In  Office  or  Place  of  Trust.  Would  not 
object  to  make  himself  geneially  useful.  Understands  the  practical 
part  of  the  carpentering.  Moderate  salary. — Address,  B.  A.  118,  Pen- 
tonville-road,  N. 

"ITT A N T E D,  by  a first-class  BELL- 

V V HANGER,  a SITUATION.  Can  undertake  other  branches 
if  required  ; or  as  Foreman  of  General  Work.  Can  give  highest 
refreuces  as  to  character  and  ability.  Town  or  country. — Address, 
No  658,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

TO  NOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN.  31ASTER  BUILDERS, 
PLUSIBEK8,  GLAZIERS,  4c. 

TTTANTED,  by  a steady,  respectable  Man,  a 

VV  total  abstainer,  a SITUATION,  as  THREE-BRANCH 
HAND.  Can  do  gasfitting  and  zinework,  understands  paperhanging, 
distempering,  aud  lead-glazing.  Town  or  country. — Address,  653, 
Office  ol  " The  Builder." 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 


TITAN TED,  a SITUATION,  in  an  Office 

V V as  above.  Well  up  in  land  surveying,  copying,  tracing,  4c 
" ' ' > a set  of  books,  and  willing  to  be  useful  in  ativ  wsj 

Jood  references. — Address,  G.  P.  G.  Post-office,  Marc* 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  OR  BUILDERS.  ] 

TTTANTED  a SITUATION.  Twelve  year* 

V V experience,  with  good  testimonials  and  references  for  loi 
leriods.  Is  a quick  and  neat  draughtsman.  4c.— Address,  A.  T, , 
No.  21,  Kempsford-road,  Kennington-road.  Loudon,  S. 

TO  PLU5LBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  or  JOB 

VV  by  a good  PLUMBER  and  PLAIN  ZINCWORKEK.  We 
up  in  deep  well,  pump,  and  closet  work.  4c.  Can  fill  up  time  in  t 
ither  bray  dies  if  required.  Good  reference. — Address,  F.  K.  No.  I 
Marlborough-square,  London,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

TTTANTED,  a Constant  SITUATION, 

V V good  PLUMBER.  Can  do  zinework,  and  lias  no  objection 
fill  up  time  in  shop  glazlug  or  painting  if  required — Address,  G..J 
Plumber,  3,  Tollingtou-place,  Tollington  Park,  Holloway,  N. 

TO  CATHOLIC  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS, 
AUCTIONEERS,  4c. 

TTTANTED,  to  PLACE  INDOORS  a well 

V V educated  YOUTH,  aged  16.  with  a good  taste  for  drawing,  1 
to  either  of  the  above,  for  a term  of  years.— Address,  with  full  pari 
culars,  to  J.  M.  care  of  Mr.  Pickering,  Bookseller,  Royston,  Herts.  ] 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TTTANTED,  by  a practical  London  Plasterei 

W to  TAKE  PLASTERING  (Piecework).  Good  rcfcrenO 

given.— Address,  669,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

rrio  SLATE  QUARRY  OWNERS.  — 

L 1 Gentleman,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  SLATE  TRADE 
ail  Its  branches,  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT,  either  as  MANAGE 
AGENT,  or  otherwise. -Address,  AD  VERTISER.  2,  Clarendon-terrac 
Greenblll,  Harrow. 

/QUANTITY  TAKER  and  MEASURE) 

VL,/  Of  upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience,  offers  TEMPOKAj 
•J  ASSISTANCE  in  Taking  Off  and  Preparing  Bills  of  Quantltl 
Measuring  up  Extras  and  Omissions  upon  Contracts,  V ritin 
Specifications,  4c.— SURVEYOR,  25,  Thomton-st.  Brixtou-road,  8.\ 

/'OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE.— A raos 

\ / efficient  ESTIMATOR,  MEASURER,  and  ACCOUNTAN 
offers  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.  Plans  and  specifications  p 
pared,  bills  of  quantities  priced,  extras  upon  contracts  taken 
References  if  required.— Address,  SURVEYOR,  Dring's.  Newsager 
72,  StockweU-road,  Clapham-road,  S.W.  Terms  moderate. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

"[EMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a Youn 

| J Man.  aged  22,  a CARPENTER.  Well  up  In  jobbing  work,! 
is  not  particular  as  regards  wages.— Address,  J.  W.  85.  C.ray8-In 
road. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ASSISTANT,  thorough 

f\  versed  in  Gothic  and  Classic  designs,  details,  perspective, 
OFFERS  his  SERVICES  - Address,  ARCHITECT,  Delany's  Llbnu 
No.  353,  Fulliam-road,  8.  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N ASSISTANT  desires  a RE-ENG AGI 

MEN'  T.  Age  23.  Salary  moderate. — Address,  A.  B.  11,  Par 
street,  Stafford. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS.  . J 

A USEFUL  ASSISTANT,  who  has  hs 

/ \ six  years'  practice,  requires  a RE-ENGAGEMEN'T.  Go 
references  — Address,  H.  N.  J.  care  of  D.  J.  Brooks,  esq.  142,  Ke 
uington-road,  S.E. 

A WELL-QUALIFIED  JUNIOR  ASSISI 

J\_  ANT  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Four  years  in  1 
office.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  A.  129,  Stanhope-street,  Kegen 
park,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS.  I 

A N experienced  ASSISTANT,  many  yea 

x\_  in  a London  architect's  office  ol  varied  practice,  is  desirous 
an  ENG  \GEMENT.  with  a view  to  a permanency.  Has  been  chie 
occupied  in  preparing  working  drawings,  details,  specification*.  J 
superintending  the  execution  of  works.  Reference  to  present  a 
ployer.— Address.  A.  Z.  care  of  W.  Sommers,  5,  Adelaide-pB 
Loudon  Bridge,  EX’. 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR 

j\_  ASSISTANT  is  OPEN  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  He  is  ex 
rienced  in  design,  construction,  and  surveying,  and  has  a kuowta 
of  quantities.  Satisfactory  references.— Address,  660,  Office  of 

Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  OTHERS.  1 

A PRACTICAL  CLERK,  aged  28,  see 

an  ENGAGEMENT.  Can  take  out  quantities,  estira* 
measure  works,  Ac.  and  is  well  acquainted  with  book-keeping  1 
accounts.— Address,  A.  B.  20,  Halsey-street,  Chelsea,  8.W. 

TO  TIMBER  AND  GENERAL  MERCHANTS. 

A S TRAVELLER,  or  Otherwise.  — T 

f\  Advertiser,  aged  26,  is  open  for  RE-ENGAGEMENT  asabo 
Has  also  been  engaged  m the  building  trade.  Unexceptiona 
references. — Address,  G.  R.  165,  Aldersgate-street,  E.C. 

\ S GOOD  PLUMBER,  or  TIIRE1 

/ A BRANCH  HAND  — WANTED,  a SITUATION,  byan«J 
rienced  Mail.— Address,  PLUMBER,  34,  Raphoel-street,  Knigh 
bridge. 

TO  BUILDERS.  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

A SITUATION  WANTED,  by  an  exp 

rienced  ESTIMATOR  and  MEASURER  ; or  will  give  Tl 
PORARY  ASSISTANCE  with  Quantities  or  Accounts,  on  reasons 
terms.  -Address,  643,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS.  J| 

A PARTIAL  or  TEMPORARY  E) 

XI.  GAGEMENT  required  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  31.  Ha*  1* 
in  practice,  and  carried  out  numerous  works.  Cau  umlertak* 
charge  of  an  office.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  R.  C.  J.  129,  A 
nington  Park-road,  S.E. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  SAW  MILL  PROPRIETOR 

A YOUNG  MAN  seeks  an  ENGAGI 

X\-  31ENT.  as  CLERK,  COLLECTOR,  or  TRAVELLER,  in 
above  (has  been  many  years  in  the  timber  trade  in  Londoul.  or  Tm 
keeper  in  a building  Ann.  Wages  moderate. — Address,  ORION,  Jo 
office,  Brighton. 

A YOUNG  married  MAN  wishes  to  obta 

a CONSTANT  SITUATION  as  a good  THREE-BRAN* 
HAND.  PLUMBER,  GASF1TTER,  and  PLAIN  ZINC-WOBKl 
No  objection  to  fill  up  time  painting,  paperhanging,  and  grsJrUJ 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  jobbing  work,  Ac,  Auun 
W,  £.  G.  C.  77,  Beaver-road,  South  Ashford. 
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Railway  Facts  and 
Promises. 


HE  Board  of  Trade  has 
issued  its  official  state- 
ment of  the  position  of 
the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1871. 
Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Railways  Act  of 
last  year,  every  com- 
pany is  now  bound  to 
make  a special  return 
to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  statistical  purposes. 
Wherever  the  blame 
may  lie,  it  is  not  credit- 
able to  our  character 
for  organisation  of  in- 
telligence to  find  that 
there  is  so  much  differ- 
ence of  result  between 
two  methods  of  inquiry, 
founded  upon  abso- 
lutely the  same  data. 
The  present  return 
credits  the  empire  with 
the  possession  of  161 
miles  of  railway  at 
the  end  of  1871,  short 
|)f  that  of  which  we  were  said  to  be  in 
possession  at  the  close  of  1870.  We  propose, 
however,  not  so  much  to  enter  into  any  minute 
detail  as  to  inquire  into  the  broad  results  of 
fur  great  national  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion, both  with] reference  to  the  present  and  the 
uture.  And  we  think  that  our  readers  will 
aore  readily  grasp,  and  more  easily  remember, 
he  inferences  that  we  shall  venture  to  suggest 
rom  the  statistical  aspect  of  the  case  if  we  offer 
hem  approximately  round  numbers,  instead  of 
opying  exact  details ; which  are  important  in 
rriving  at  accuracy,  but  which  lose  their  value 
yhen  apparent  in  an  ultimate  form. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1866  the  authorised 
apital  of  our  railways  had  attained  the  amount 
if  620,000,0001.  sterling.  The  actual  expendi- 
ture of  capital,  however,  up  to  last  Christmas, 
ire  now  learn  was  only  a little  over  550,000,0001., 
mowing  a drawing  in  of  earlier  anticipations  to 
i he  extent  of  70,000,0001.,  or  more  than  ten  per 
lent,  of  the  whole  outlay  authorised  by  the 
legislature.  The  mileage  stated  is  15,376  miles, 
rkich  may  be  compared  with  that  of  France  on 
pe  one  hand,  and  of  America  on  the  other,  as 
jleing  one-half  as  much  again  as  the  first,  and 
Ibout  one-fourth  of  the  second.  We  have  before 
is  the  statements  that  the  French  lines,  in  1867, 
amounted  to  a length  of  15,699  kilometres ; and 
hat  the  United  States  railways,  in  1871,  made  a 
um  of  60,852  miles.  The  former  had  cost  about 
,■80,000,0001. ; the  latter,  about  1,800,000,000  dols. 
j)ur  own  railway  outlay,  last  year,  produced  the 
jet  earning  of  49,000,0001.,  or  4 65  per  cent,  on 
jhe  capital  invested. 

; These  large  figures  are  enough  to  show  that  a 
iational  interest  of  primary  magnitude  is  here 
jt  stake.  The  last  forty  years  have  witnessed 
[•n  entire  revolution  in  the  internal  communica- 

!ions  of  this,  as  well  as  of  most  other  civilised 
ountries.  The  impetus  given  to  production  and  to 
ommerce  has  been  unexampled.  But  what  we 
rish  more  particularly  to  hold  up  to  view  is 


this.  Our  railway  property,  in  the  Imperial 
ledger,  may  be  regarded  as  the  per  contra  of  our 
national  debt.  The  balance  is  almost  exact. 
For,  while  the  nominal  capital  of  the  latter  is 
to  that  of  the  former  something  in  the  proportion 
of  8 to  5.J,  the  dividends  are  in  an  inverse  ratio- 
We  have  4£  per  cent,  on  the  latter  against  3. 
Now,  while  to  a private  individual  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  he  draws  his  annual  income 
from  funds  or  from  railway  stock,  the  case  is 
entirely  different  as  regards  the  country.  It  is 
a case  in  which  the  whole  is  not  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  parts.  This  paradox  is  explained 
when  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  parts. 
When  A.  gains  what  B.  loses,  the  gross  gains  of 
A.  plus  B.  bear  no  relation  to  the  gain  of  A. 
But  the  26,000,0001.  of  annual  income  from 
our  railways  is  direct  produce.  It  is  as  much 
added  to  the  national  wealth  as  if  it  were  so 
much  more  corn  produced  from  our  fields  by 
improved  cultivation.  For  while,  it  is  true,  the 
amount  is  made  up  by  the  contributions  of  pas- 
sengers and  freighters,  we  must  remember  that 
each  journey  and  each  despatch,  on  the  average, 
not  only  pays  its  own  cost,  but  is  an  actual 
source  of  profit  to  the  traveller  or  the  freighter. 
It  is  like  money  laid  out  in  seed  or  in  ploughing. 

Our  550,000,0001.,  therefore,  are  bond  fide  pro- 
perty, rooted  to  the  soil,  and  earning  a fair 
and  tangible  income,  in  addition  to  its  incalcu- 
lable results  in  accommodating  the  march  of 
commerce.  The  26  millions  per  annum  which  it 
returns  is  sheer  gain  to  the  nation,  and  good 
rent  ( redditus , return)  to  the  proprietors.  But 
the  23  or  24  millions  which  go  to  the  fund, 
holder — as  redditus,  we  freely  admit,  for  money 
which  he  found  for  the  nation  at  a pinch, — has 
to  be  raised  annually  by  taxation.  Good  faith 
must  be  kept ; but,  as  far  as  the  nation  is  con- 
cerned, railway  capital  is  to  the  credit,  and 
funded  debt  to  the  debit,  side  of  the  account. 
The  former  may  be  with  advantage  increased,  and 
largely  increased.  It  would  be  a national  relief 
to  extinguish  the  latter ; and  every  statesman 
endeavours,  either  by  lightening  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  or  by  formal  redemption,  actually  to 
reduce  it. 

Of  our  gross  intake  of  49  millions,  26£  mil- 
lions are  derived  from  goods  traffic.  When  we 
compare,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cost,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  return,  of  conveying  a ton  of 
goods  and  a ton  of  passengers,  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  development  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
carrying  trade  must  be  regulated  by  very 
different  principles.  In  all  great  commercial 
undertakings,  two  opposing  interests  have  to  be 
regarded  : those  of  the  buyer,  and  those  of  the 
seller.  The  subject  is  complicated,  at  first  sight, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  merchant  or  middle- 
man. But,  as  far  as  the  purchaser  is  concerned, 
the  distributor  must  be  ranked  together  with  the 
producer.  Now  the  great  problem  which  the 
managers  of  the  railway  companies  have  been 
endeavouring,  for  the  last  third  of  a century,  to 
solve,  has  been  how  to  procure  the  largest 
returns  from  the  public.  Whatever  they  have 
given  of  luxury  of  carriage,  high  velocity  of 
transit,  or  moderation  of  fare,  has  been,  so  to 
speak,  tentative.  When  they  have  had,  or 
thought  they  had,  a monopoly,  they  have  run 
their  shabbiest  and  most  uncomfortable  vehicles, 
and  timed  their  trains  to  their  own  convenience, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  country.  When  competi- 
tion has  arisen,  they  have  endeavoured  by 
frequent,  rapid,  well-appointed,  low-priced  trains 
to  take  the  bread  out  of  one  another’s  mouths. 
We  are  not  imputing  this  to  any  company  as  a 
stigma ; it  is  the  natural  and  certain  outcome  of 
the  principle  of  commercial  competition.  But 
it  should  be  remarked  that  it  is  due  to  this  cause, 
and  to  this  alone,  that  statistical  elements  of  com- 
parison have  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
engineer.  By  trying  how  to  gain  traffic  in  one 
direction,  and  how  to  keep  it  in  another,  our 
railway  companies  have  accumulated  an  expe- 


rience which  would  not,  by  this  time  at  all 
events,  have  been  otherwise  gained. 

Thus  it  will  be  l'emembered  by  those  whose 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject  stretches 
back  to  the  years  1833  and  1834,  that  the  main 
reliance  of  the  engineer  of  that  time  as  to  his 
future  passenger  income  was  placed  upon  the 
first-class  passenger.  The  mail-coach  was,  indeed, 
the  only  guide  as  to  traffic  to  which  we  could 
then  look.  Thus  everything  was  planned,  in  the 
start,  for  a first-class  traffic.  Comfort  in  carriage, 
speed,  station  accommodation,  all  were  designed 
for  the  same  end.  Nor  was  this  all.  Purposed 
discomfort  and  discouragement  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  second  and  third  class  travellers. 
The  luxurious  travelling  saloons  of  the  Great 
Western,  which,  when  quite  new,  were  unrivalled 
for  their  luxury,  were  contrasted  with  the  odious 
cattle-pens  in  which  the  unfortunate  third-class 
passengers  were  permitted  to  make  a wretched 
use  of  the  new  means  of  transport.  This  was, 
perhaps,  the  extreme  case  ; but  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  in  operation  on  every  line  of  rail- 
way, more  or  less  apparently. 

What  do  we  find  now  to  be  the  case  ? Let  ns 
ask  the  Board  of  Trade.  Their  return  replies 
that  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  number  of 
passengers  are  third-cla^s  j two  - tenths  are 
second-class ; one-tenth  alone  are  found  to  be 
those  first-class  passengers  on  whose  support,  in 
the  first  instance,  we  principally  relied.  So 
striking  and  indisputable  a fact  ought  not  only 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  it  ought  to  be  accepted  as 
indicating  the  propriety  of  a reconsideration 
of  the  entire  general  arrangements  of  our  rail- 
way traffic.  Our  system  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  a great  extent  still  is,  arranged  with  an 
express  reference  to  the  special  requirements  of 
one-tenth  of  the  passengers. 

If  we  look  at  receipts,  they  are  respectively 
from  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  class  pas- 
sengers—4,000,0001.,  5,000,0001.,  and  8,000,0001. 
Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  the  net  profit 
derived  from  the  three  classes  is  to  be  estimated 
by  a comparison  between  the  numbers  conveyedj 
and  the  amount  earned.  The  total  passenger 
receipts,  including  season  ticket-holders,  who  do 
not  figure  in  the  above  division,  was  over 
18,000,0001.  in  1871.  Wliile  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  (or  perhaps,  more  accurately  speaking, 
one-tenth  of  the  17,000,0001.  before  indicated)  is 
less  than  the  half  of  the  fares  paid  by  the  best 
accommodated  part  of  the  passengers,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  latter  are  doubly  profit- 
able to  the  railway  company.  Luxury  of  accom- 
modation, speed,  all  that  depends  on  the  carrying 
out  of  our  original  idea  as  to  the  true  source  of 
income,  make  it  far  more  expensive  to  earn  these 
four  millions  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  atten- 
tion of  the  companies  were  directed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  practical  and  business-like  con- 
veyance of  the  bulk  of  their  traffic  ; and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  the  provision,  not  oftener  than 
once  a day  as  a general  rule,  of  those  special 
luxuries,  both  of  vehicle  and  of  speed,  which 
cost  so  much  more  to  the  fine,  and  for  which  10 
per  cent,  of  the  travellers  are  willing  to  continue 
to  pay. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  a great  change  is 
indicated  as  necessary  in  the  future  management 
of  our  railways.  The  traffic  which,  properly  regu- 
lated, will  be  the  most  lucrative  in  its  net  results 
is  the  third  class.  It  is  this,  also,  of  which  the 
future  development  may  be  made  to  assume  the 
largest  proportions.  The  facts  before  us  show 
that  the  source  of  income  thus  open  is  one  of 
incalculable  fecundity.  What  a third-class 
traffic,  properly  organised,  may  amount  to,  must 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  kind  of 
traffic,  hitherto  so  much  discouraged,  forms 
already  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  in  numbers, 
and  eight-seventeenths  in  actual  returns. 

We  are  not  asking  for  anything  Utopian 
To  see  a Welsh  cattle-driver,  as  we  have  seen 
him  years  ago,  seat  himself  on  one  of  the  velvet 
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fautewils  at  Swindon,  and  look  round  on  the  then 
unprecedented  elegance  of  the  refreshment-room 
with  the  art  of  a master,  is  a degree  of  com- 
munism not  sought  for.  Moreover,  it  is  one 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  could  only  be 
of  very  transitory  duration.  But  what  we  advo- 
cate, and  what  we  are  sure  must  be  done,  sooner 
or  later,  by  every  railway  that  will  hold  its  own, 
is,  to  make  a serious  and  scientific  application  of 
the  resources  at  their  command  to  the  best  ac- 
commodation of  the  wants  and  habits  of  the 
great  mass  of  their  customers.  To  attempt  to 
give  more  than  a proper  return  for  the  fare  is 
unwise.  Luxury  of  vehicle  is  not  to  be  expected ; 
but  decent  convenience  is.  Drafty  open  car- 
riages, made  uncomfortable  on  purpose,  should 
be  rectified  or  abandoned.  If  not,  perhaps  some 
day  they  may  be  smashed.  Great  velocity, 
knocking  everything  to  pieces  in  order  to  gain  a 
few  minutes  of  little  productive  value,  is  not  de- 
manded. But  fair  and  reliable  punctuality  is. 
And  so  is  the  timing  of  trains,  early  and  late,  to 
suit  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  workinj 
man.  Again,  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  a 
great  establishment  of  porters  to  hurry  with  his 
luggage,  arriving  forty  seconds  beyond  the  time 
fixed  for  starting,  to  the  goods  van.  The  third- 
class  passenger  is  rarely  overburdened  with 
luggage.  What  he  brings  he  mostly  carries  for 
himself.  In  this  respect,  as  in  those  of  cost  of 
vehicle,  and  of  rate  of  running,  he  is  a far  less 
costly  customer  than  the  first-class  passenger. 
But  then  ordinary,  quiet,  decent  civility  is  due 
to  him  who  is,  we  repeat,  the  best  customer.  Let 
no  one  feel  that  he  need  blush  to  ask  for  a third- 
class  ticket.  Let  no  one  find  that  his  production 
of  one  elicits  a saucy  sneer.  Suum  cuique. 
Luxury  of  attendance  to  those  who  choose  to 
pay  for  it.  Fair  accommodation,  as  per  bargain, 
to  the  man  who  travels  by  the  cheap  train  as  a 
matter,  not  of  pleasure,  but  of  business. 

With  regard  to  the  goods  traffic,  the  elements 
for  dissecting  the  relative  profit  which  it  earns 
are  not  readily  offered  by  the  reports,  nor  indeed 
are  they,  in  all  particulars,  easy  to  grasp. 
67,000,000  tons  of  general  merchandise  have 
been  carried  for  a charge  of  nearly  15i  millions 
Sterling.  Of  course  the  distance  for  which  this 
has  been  done  is  a main  feature  in  the  cost.  Of 
the  180,000,000  of  train  miles  run  in  the  year 
1871,  about  half  are  credited  to  the  passenger 
and  half  to  the  goods  traffic.  But  goods  and 
mineral  trains  are  so  much  intermixed  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  respective 
gross  and  net  earnings  of  these  two  descriptions 
of  traffic.  10,000,000i.  have  been  received  for 
the  transport  of  80,000,000  tons  of  minerals. 
Even  these  rough  totals  indicate  the  great  error 
of  the  railway  companies  in  grasping  at  that 
description  of  traffic  that  would,  with  far  more 
advantage,  be  water-borne.  We  may  roughly 
take  the  probable  goods  mileage  as  equal  to  the 
mineral  mileage.  (In  point  of  fact,  it  must  be 
larger,  as  the  radius  of  the  true  mineral  trans- 
port is  restricted,  and  that  of  the  goods  is  more 
proportionate  to  that  of  passengers.)  Thus  we 
have  a ton  of  minerals  earning  j of  a pound, 
against  a ton  of  goods  earning  of  a pound, 
or  as  125  to  231.  The  mineral  trucks  are  less 
costly  than  some  of  the  merchandise  trucks; 
but  the  destruction  both  of  plant  and  of  per- 
manent way  that  is  due  to  this  traffic  is  very 
large ; and  mineral  traffic,  to  a great  extent,  is 
all  in  one  direction,  so  that  the  cost  of  returning 
empty  wagons,  which  is  not  at  all  felt  in  pas- 
senger traffic,  and  only  to  a limited  and  cal- 
culable extent  in  goods  traffic,  is  here  a constant 
source  of  expenditure.  When  we  add  the  fact 
that  the  greater  number  of  accidents  are 
traceable  to  the  interference  of  mineral  (or 
sometimes  mixed  merchandise)  trains  with  the 
punctuality  of  the  service  of  the  lines,  we  find 
another  proof  of  the  importance  of  reconsidering 
the  question  of  water-carriage.  The  railway 
companies  are  already  owners  of  much  of  our 
admirable  but  neglected  system  of  internal 
water  communication.  In  all  cases  where  time 
is  not  an  object,  we  strongly  suspect  that  the 
dividends  of  the  proprietors  would  be  amended, 
though  the  nominal  income  of  the  companies 
might  be  reduced,  by  turning  the  mineral  and 
heavy  goods  traffic  on  to  the  canals. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  have 
been  paid,  in  the  year  1871,  by  railway  com- 
panies for  damages,  two-thirds  of  which  were  for 
persona]  injury,  and  one-third  for  damage  and 
loss  of  goods.  This  charge  amounts  to  1‘75  per 
cent,  on  the  net  earnings,  and  has  reduced  to 
4 65  per  cent,  on  the  capital  an  average  dividend 
that  would  otherwise  have  reached  4 73  per  cent. 
Let  every  railway  proprietor  study  these  im- 


portant figures.  He  is  mulcted  by  this  income- 
tax  of  11.  15s.  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  of 
his  net  returns,  to  pay  for  avoidable  accident. 
Yes,  avoidable  ! — that  is  the  plain  truth.  Whe- 
ther we  trace  the  actual  cause  of  collision  to  the 
overworking  of  underpaid  men  (a  matter  which 
is,  perhaps,  tending,  rather  abruptly  to  right 
itself)  ; to  the  gross  neglect  of  punctuality ; to 
the  attempt  to  convey  over  a line  traffic  which 
ought  to  flow  through  some  other  channel ; or 
to  some  other  cause;  there  is  no  doubt  that  rail- 
way accidents,  as  a rule,  are  avoidable.  That 
the  proprietor  should  not  insist,  at  all  events,  on 
the  adoption  of  that  system  of  universal 
maximum  assurance  for  every  passenger  which 
we  have  before  proposed  in  these  columns,  is  one 
of  the  things  that  we  fail  to  understand.  As  it 
is,  every  railway  proprietor  accepts  a tax  of 
nearly  two  per  cent,  on  his  income,  in  order  to 
pay  compensation  for  accidents. 

With  reference  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
length  of  railways  completed  in  this  country,  in 
France,  and  in  the  United  States,  to  which  we 
above  referred,  the  areas  and  the  populations  of 


covered  with  those  volutes  of  a single  line,  I 
which  on  many  sculptured  stones  of  even  earlier  I 
time  are  found  alone.  The  date  of  this  most  I 
interesting  relic  is  probably  the  ninth  century.  ■ 
Close  by,  in  a glass  " table-case,”  was  an  I 
important  collection  of  autograph  letters, — one  ■ 
from  “O.  Cromwell”  ; another  signed  by  Buck-  ! 
ingbam ; the  letter  of  Nelson  presenting  the  1 
sword  of  the  French  admiral,  Blanquet, — sur-  I 
rendered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, — with  the  1 
sword  itself  above  the  letter;  and  another  by  1 
Wellington,  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  troops  I 
in  Portugal.  In  the  next  case  were  magnificent  I 
treasures  lent  by  Baron  Rothschild, — silver  cups  I 
and  tankards  and  very  fine  Limoges  enamel, — ■ 
grey  and  coloured, — dishes  and  beakers.  Amongst  I 
a grand  collection  of  old  engravings,  a fine  im-  I 
pression  of  Albert  Durer’s  quaint  “ Journey  of 
Sintram  with  his  companions  Sin  and  Death,”  I 
stood  out  prominently,  and  some  lovely  etchings  I 
of  Rembrandt’s.  In  the  microscopic  room  many  I 
of  the  “ preparations  ” were  extremely  beautiful : I 
the  arrangement  of  feathers  from  the  wing  of  a 1 
butterfly  into  a spray  of  fuchsias,  for  instance ; * 


the  respective  countries  must  be  compared,  in  the  “ peacock  copper  ” ; sections  from  the  spines 
order  to  arrive  at  any  instructive  result.  of  some  atomy  thing.  The  aquarium  in  which  the 

Thus  the  9,754  miles  of  French  railways  were  hippocampus,  or  sea-horse,  kept  floating  about 


distributed  over  an  area  of  210,000  square 
English  miles,  the  population  of  which  in  1866, 
was  38,192,064. 

The  60,852  miles  of  American  railways  ran 
through  a country  of  the  area  of  3,542,903 
square  English  miles,  of  which  the  population, 
in  1860,  was  34,574,919. 

Our  own  15,376  miles  serve  an  area  of 
122,511  square  English  miles,  of  which  the  popu- 
lation, at  the  middle  of  the  year  1869,  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Registrar. General  as  30,611,305. 

Thus,  while  we  have  a mile  of  railway  to  every 
2,000  souls,  the  French  have  only  about  half  that 
rate  of  accommodation ; while,  in  America  the 
figures  give  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  a 
mile  of  railway  to  less  than  every  600  inhabit- 
ants. But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  has  nearly  a mile  of  railways  for  every 
eight  square  miles  of  territory,  France  has  only 
a mile  to  every  21  square  miles  ; and  the  enor- 
mous area  which  at  present  constitutes  the 
United  States,  has  only  a mile  of  railway  to  an 


attracted  continual  attention.  The  peculiar  ■ 
arrangement  of  fin  at  the  back  of  the  little  I 
creature,  which,  when  in  motion,  takes  the  exact  ! 
appearance  of  a rapidly -rotating  wheel,  was  I 
therein  displayed  to  advantage.  In  this  apart-* 
ment  was  the  grand  Satsuma  vase,  lent  by  Mr.  I 
Hewett.  It  stands  about  2 ft.  high,  is  a very  I 
fine  specimen  of  this  ancient  Japanese  porcelain,® 
and  is,  of  course,  almost  priceless.  Two  Chinese! 
screens  beside  it,  belonging  to  the  same  gentle-! 
man,  are  likewise  handsome  specimens  of  carved! 
and  coloured  openwork  in  ivory.  The  large! 
modem  majolica  vases,  placed  lavishly  every-! 
where,  with  rare  plants  in  them,  added  greatly! 
to  the  beauty  of  the  brilliant  scene.  In  the 
museum  below,  the  large  album  given  by  the  city 
of  Vienna  to  the  city  of  London  in  1862,  was  a 
noticeable  object.  The  drawings,  with  which 
this  apartment  was  literally  crowded,  were  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Here,  too,  were  ancient! 
stone  coffins,  amphorm,  and  other  curiosities, 
many  of  them  found  under  London, — interesting  J 


area  of  59  square  miles.  This  is  a remarkable  j relics  and  evidences  of  its  past  history, 
gauge  of  the  energy  and  of  the  future  of  the  re-  A full  and  comprehensive  catalogue,  includmg 
spective  populations.  We  give  the  actual  figures  | an  introductory  history  of  the  hbi-ary  has  been 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  as  the  results  1 published,  and  is  a valuable  record  of  the  re. 
are  so  striking.  The  English  area  and  populo-  ! markable  collection  gathered  together  m the 
tion  are  given  by  the  Registrar-General ; the  Library  and  Musenmjin  thM  oonasnin.  In  con. 
French  and  American  by  the  Almanach  de 


Gotha. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  our  total  length  of 
railways  is  yet  by  some  5,000  miles  shorter  than 
that  of  the  turnpike  roads,  which,  in  1864,  were 
held  by  1,000  separate  trusts.  And  the  minor 
system  of  highways  and  parish  roads,  which 
small-gauge  railways  will  hereafter,  we  conceive, 
replace,  are  as  yet  undisturbed  in  their  monopoly 
of  accommodation,  such  as  it  is.  Enough,  we 
trust,  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  the  antici- 
pation of  this  future  great  development  of  our 


nexion  with  the  history  of  this  important  insti-J 
tution  there  will  be  no  need  to  say  hereafter,— 
“ Pray  remember  the  Fifth  of  November.” 

We  make  use  of  some  official  data  in  describ! 
ing  the  new  buildings. 

They  occupy  the  site  of  some  old  houses  ■ 
formerly  fronting  Basingliall-street,  and  extend-  ■ 
ing  back  to  the  Guildhall.  Their  total  frontage 
to  this  street  is  150  ft.,  and  the  depth  upwards! 
of  100  ft.  The  structure  consists  mainly,  as  our 
readers  know,  of  two  halls,  placed  one  over  the 
other,  with  reading,  committee,  and  muniment; 


carrying  facilities,  and^without  losing  sight,  on  I rooms  surrounding  them.  Of  these  two  halls  the 
the  other  hand,  of  that  great  rise  in  the  price  of  , museum  occupies  the  lower  site,  the  floor  being 
coal,  iron,  and  labour,  which  we  recently  showed  level  with  the  ancient  crypt  of  the  Gmldha* 
(see  Builder  for  August  18),  must  affect  the  with  which  it  will  directly  communicate,  and  X 
forthcoming  dividends,  there  is  an  important  consequently  somewhat  below  the  Present  level 
element  of  profit  pointed  out  by  the  figures  pub-  ■ of  Basmghall-street.  This  room,  divided  into 
fished  by  the  Board  of  Trade ; in  a systematic  nave  and  aisles,  is  83  ft.  long  and  64  tt.  mae, 
and  enlightened  development  of  the  third-class  and  has  a clear  height  of  20  ft. 


and  second-class  traffic,  more  especially  the 
former. 


NEW  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM  OF  THE 
CORPORATION  OF  LONDON. 

On  the  5th  of  November  about  2,200  persons 
assisted  at  the  opening  of  the  new  library  and 
museum  adjoining  the  Guildhall,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Dr.  Sedgwick 
Saunders  playing  the  principal  parts  in  the 
A remarkable  collection  of  works  of 


Large  fire-proOT 

muniment-rooms  on  this  floor,  entered  from  the 
museum,  are  intended  to  hold  the  valuable 
archives  of  the  City. 

The  library,  above  the  museum,  is  100  ft. 
in  length,  65  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft.  in  height, 
divided,  like  the  museum,  into  nave  and  aisles, 
the  latter  being  fitted  up  with  handsome  oak  book- 
cases,  forming  twelve  bays,  into  which  the  fur- 
niture can  be  moved  when  the  nave  is  required, 
on  state  occasions,  as  a reception-hall ; one  of 
the  principal  features  in  the  whole  design  of  this 
building  being  its  adaptability  to  both  the  pur- 
pose of  a library  and  a series  of  reception-rooms 
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art  had  been  got  together,  and  literally  covered  when  required.  The  hall  seems  light,  the  clear- 

every  available  foot  of  wall.  This  included  story  over  the  arcade  of  the  nave,  with^theterge 


some  very  fine  pictures  lent  by  Mr.  Francis  Cook, 
“Visconde  de  Montserrat”  (the  well-known 
wonderful  portrait  of  Raffaelle’s  “ Fornarina,” 
by  Sebastian  del  Piombo  ; a capital  Holbein,  and 
marvellous  Andrea  del  Sarto,  attracting  par- 
ticular attention)  ; Mr.  Anderson  Rose’s  collection 
of  engraved  portraits ; Mr.  Gardner’s  topo- 
graphical collection  ; the  Shakspeare  autograph, 
and  the  Runic  stone  found  far  below  the  surface 
in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  This  bears  the  figure 
of  a stag,  with  the  head  turned  backward,  and  is 


windows  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the 
room,  together  with  those  in  the  aisles,  prh* 
senting  a considerable  area  of  glass.  The  oak 
roof,  the  arched  ribs  of  which  are  supported  by 
the  arms  of  the  twelve  great  City  companies, 
with  the  addition  of  those  of  the  LeathersellerS 
and  Broderers,  and  also  the  Royal  and  City  arms, 
has  its  several  timbers  moulded,  and  spandrels 
filled  in  with  tracery,  and  contains  three  largs 
louvres,  for  lighting  the  roof  and  thoroughly 
ventilating  the  hall.  The  aisle-roofs,  the  timbers 
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of  which  are  also  richly  wrought,  have  louvres 
over  each  bay,  and  the  hall  at  night  is  lighted 
by  means  of  snn-burners.  Each  of  the  spandrels 
of  the  arcade  has,  next  the  nave,  a sculptured 
bead,  representing  History,  Poetry,  Printing, 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Philosophy, 
Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Astronomy,  Geography, 
Natural  History,  and  Botany. 

The  several  personages  chosen  to  illustrate 
these  subjects  are  Stow  and  Camden,  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  Guttenburg  and  Caxton,  William  of 
Wykeham  and  Wren,  Michelangelo  and  Flaxman, 
Holbein  and  Hogarth,  Bacon  and  Locke,  Coke 
and  Blackstone,  Harvey  and  Sydenham,  Purcell 
and  Handel,  Galileo  and  Newton,  Columbus  and 
Baleigh,  Li  mucus  and  Cuvier,  Ray  and  Gerard. 

There  are  three  fireplaces  in  this  room.  The 
one  at  the  north  end,  executed  in  D’Aubigny 
stone,  is  very  elaborate  in  detail,  the  frieze  con- 
sisting of  a panel  of  painted  tiles,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore,  and  the  subject  an 
architectonic  design  of  a procession  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  with  the  City  of  London 
in  the  middle,  emblematised  by  an  enlarged 
representation  of  the  ancient  seal,  viz.,  St. 
Paul  and  some  Mediaaval  buildings  with  a river 
in  the  foreground.  The  quatrefoil  panels  on 
either  side  have  the  sculptured  heads,  executed 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Seale,  by  whom  most  of  the  stone 
carving  has  been  done,  of  Carpenter,  the 
pounder  of  the  City  of  London  School,  who  left 
pertain  books  by  will  to  the  Guildhall  Library  in 
jthe  year  1442,  and  Chaucer,  the  “ Father  of 
English.  Poetry.”  It  is  altogether  a praise- 
worthy work.  The  two  chimney-pieces  at  the 
south  end  are  also  carved  and  foliated  with 
the  words  “ Anno  Domini  MDCCCLXXIT.”  on  the 
frieze  of  one,  and  “ Dornine  Dirige  Nos,”  the  City 
tnotto,  on  the  other,  surmounted  in  both  instances 
with  the  Royal,  City,  Middlesex,  Westminster, 
and  Southwark  shields  of  arms.  The  screens  in 
Front  of  these  fireplaces  are  executed  in  oak,  the 
panels  being  inlaid  with  coloured  foreign  woods, 
find  the  bases  of  the  screens  forming  dwarf 
book-cases  which  are  fitted  to  receive  large  folio 
pooks.  The  whole  of  the  furniture  throughout 
,'ho  building  is  oak,  and  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Cooper  & Holt.  The  hall,  with  the  rest 
pf  the  rooms,  is  warmed  by  means  of  hot-water 
pipes,  with  open  gratings  in  the  floor. 

Adjoining  the  library,  on  the  east  side,  is  the 
lommittee-room,  which  is  lighted  by  windows 
poking  on  to  Basinghall-street,  and  has  a 
poulded  wagon-headed  roof,  the  principal  ribs  of 
which  are  supported  on  stone  corbels,  bearing 
me  shields  of  arms  of  the  several  members  of 
(he  committee  specially  appointed  forthe  erection 
[f  this  building. 

1 The  public  reading-room,  at  the  south  end  of 
he  library,  is  a commodious  apartment,  50  ft. 

P length  by  24  ft.  wide,  lighted  by  a window  at 
jhe  west  end,  and  also  by  skylights  in  the  roof. 

The  building  is  entered  by  a porch  having 
vrought-iron  entrance-gates  in  Basinghall-street, 
nd  on  the  left-hand  side  of  this  porch  is  placed 
jhe  marble  foundation-stone,  the  scroll,  con- 
fining the  following  inscription,  being  held  by  a 
jculptured  female  figure,  typifying  the  City  of 
London,  in  bas-relief  : — 


Gothic,  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Guildhall. 
The  work  of  the  new  library  was  commenced  in 
1870,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  George 
Trollope  & Sons  ; the  fittings  being  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Cooper  & Holt,  the  painted  windows  by 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  the  gas-fittings  by 
Messrs.  Dodson,  and  the  hot-water  apparatus  by 
Messrs.  Haden  & Son.  The  solid  parquet  border, 
of  oak,  ebony,  and  walnut,  in  the  committee- 
room,  was  laid  by  Messrs.  A.  J.  Arrowsmith 
& Co. 

The  principal  window  (at  the  north  end  of  the 
library)  is  seven  lights  in  width,  divided  in 
height  by  a transom,  and  was  presented  by  the 
ward  of  Aklersgate.  The  subject  of  the  upper 
three  middle  lights  is  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  England.  The  scene  is  Caxton’s 
printing-press  in  the  armoury  at  Westminster, 
the  centre  figure  being  the  printer  showing 
Edward  IV.  and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  his 
works.  Wynkyn  de  Worde  is  engaged  at 
the  press ; in  the  background  is  a boy  mulling 
the  ink.  The  figures  in  the  lights  on  either  side 
are  Guttenburg,  the  inventor ; Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
the  foreman  to  Caxton  ; and  Pynson,  one  of  his 
workmen,  who  afterwards  became  King’s  printer. 
The  other  figure  is  that  of  Bishop  Coverdale,  the 
translator  of  the  Bible.  The  lower  middle  lights 
have  for  their  subject  the  purchasing  of  the 
library  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Alban’s  for  50  lb. 
weight  of  silver.  The  side  lights  have  the  figures 
of  Whittington  and  Gresham,  benefactors  of  this 
library  in  its  early  days ; and  Stow  and  Milton, 
London’s  famous  citizens. 

When  we  gave  a view  of  the  design  in  1870,* 
and  plans  of  the  two  floors,  we  said  : — “There 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  new  Library  and 
Museum  will  reflect  great  credit  on  the  Corpora- 
tion and  all  concerned  in  the  creation  of  them.” 
Wo  are  triad,  now  that  the  buildings  are  finished, 
to  be  able  to  say  that  this  anticipation  has  been 
no  way  falsified. 


“ This  Stone 

Was  laid  October  xxvii.,  a.d.  mdccclxx  , 
by 

William  Skdowick  Saunders,  M.D.,  D.L., 
Chairman  of  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee 
Of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 

During  the  Mayoralty  of 
The  Rt.  Honblc.  Robert  Besley. 

Horace  Jones,  Architect.” 

' Passing  through  the  porch,  the  lower  hall  is 
cached,  from  which  a short  flight  of  steps  descends 
b the  museum.  On  the  right  of  this  hall  is  a room 
jtted  up  with  cases  around  the  walls,  for  the 
pcept  ion  of  books,  &c. ; and  on  the  left,  through 
in  oak  screen,  the  principal  staircase  is  reached, 
‘he  whole  of  the  staircase  is  executed  in  stone, 
*le  balustrade  being  pierced  with  open  tracery. 
fhe  entrance  to  the  reading-room  is  from  the 
ipper  landing. 

i The  total  amount  expended  upon  the  building 
i y the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  will 
e above  50,0001.,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
jjtnd  ; but  this  amount  includes  the  whole  of  the 
iirnituro  and  fittings,  which  are  in  keeping  with 
lie  architecture. 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
[fesigns  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
ifforace  Jones,  the  architect  to  the  Corporation, 
he  committee  mention  with  commendation, 
id  doubtless  with  the  concurrence  of  the  archi- 
;ct,  the  good  services  of  Mr.  Chas.  Bailey,  his 
uief  assistant. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Perpendicular 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 
AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Institute  on 
Monday  evening  last,  November  4th,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  according  to  custom, 
delivered  an  address,  first  mentioning  the 
steadily-increasing  numbers  of  the  Institute  and 
the  great  facilities  now  offered  to  the  archi- 
tectural student  for  acquiring  a proper  know- 
ledge of  his  profession, — facilities  which,  he 
feared,  were  not  so  generally  appreciated  as  they 
might  be.  He  referred  especially  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  art  classes  in  the  Architectural 
Museum,  to  the  Royal  Academy  Drawing  Class, 
and  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts  towards  self- 
improvement  made  by  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion. Adverting  to  the  professional  examination 
established  some  years  ago  by  the  Institute,  he 
remarked  that  its  rules  had  recently  undergone 
considerable  revision,  with  advantage  to  candi- 
dates, who  might  now  present  themselves  either 
in  the  “Artistic”  or  “Scientific”  section  at  one 
time,  and  who,  on  having  passed  successfully  in 
both,  would  receive  a certificate  of  professional 
proficiency,  together  with  certain  privileges  in 
connexion  with  membership  of  the  Institute. 
After  referring  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
society,  the  President  alluded  to  the  death  of 
some  of  its  members  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Passing  on  to  speak  of  the  Architects’ 
Benevolent  Institution,  Mr.  Wyatt  urged  the 
great  claims  of  that  society  on  the  support  of  the 
profession,  stating  that  its  funds  were  far  from 
adequate  for  their  charitable  purpose.  He 
thought  that  the  general  conference  held  in  July 
last  had  done  good  work  in  settling  certain  points 
of  professional  practice,  and  in  drawing  up  a 
series  of  rules  and  suggestions  for  the  better 
management  of  architectural  competitions. 

We  take  from  his  obituary  notices  the 
references  to  such  of  the  deceased  members  as 
have  not  already  been  spoken  of  at  any  length 
in  our  pages,  and  print  the  remainder  of  the 
President’s  address. 

Mr.  Henry  Ashton  was  bom  in  London  in 
1801.  He  was  artioled  to  Sir  Robert  Smirke, 
R.A.,  and  on  leaving  his  office  went  into  that  of 
Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville,  R.A.,  who  was  then  engaged 
on  important  works  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  with 
whom  he  remained  up  to  their  completion,  and 
to  the  death  of  Sir  Jeffry.  Mr.  Ashton  was  sub- 
sequently employed  by  her  Majesty  to  erect  the 
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Royal  Mews  at  Windsor,  and  the  Kennels  at 
Frogmore.  Amongst  the  public  works  for  which 
he  competed  were,  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  Nelson  Monument,  the  new  National  Gallery, 
and  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Though  un- 
successful in  these  competitions,  Mr.  Ashton’s 
designs  were  marked  by  considerable  originality 
and  taste,  and  great  power  of  execution,  for  he 
was  an  elegant  and  artistic  draughtsman.  He 
was  employed  by  the  late  king  of  Holland  to 
make  a design  for  a summer  palace  at  the 
Hague,  and  for  many  years  had  extensive  prac- 
tice on  the  private  mansions  of  some  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  our  own  country,  in  many 
of  which  his  works  show  evidence  of  consider- 
able professional  skill  and  fertility  of  invention. 
The  buildings  which  he  erected  for  the  “ West- 
minster Improvement  Commission,”  in  Victoria- 
street,  and  that  neighbourhood,  were  amongst 
the  first  which  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
metropolis  the  advantages  of  extensive  suites  of 
apartments  disposed  “ de  plain  pied,”  like  the 
Continental  and  Scotch  flats,  which  have  this 
additional  advantage,  that  they  enable  the  archi- 
tect to  deal  with  larger  masses  of  building  in 
one  frontage  than  he  possibly  can  with  the  usual 
contracted  breadth  of  modern  houses,  driving 
him  to  inordinate  and  inconvenient  height  to 
obtain  the  necessary  accommodation  for  a family. 
His  numerous  private  friends  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  painter-like  illustrations  of  his 
foreign  travels,  but  beyond  that  there  was  the 
charm  of  a polished  intellect,  pungent  wit,  and 
a well-stored  mind.  He  died  on  the  18th  of 
March  last,  after  a long  and  trying  confinement 
to  his  room  from  partial  paralysis. 

Mr.  James  Spencer-Bell. — I am  unable  to 
obtain  particulars  as  to  Mr.  Bell’s  professional 
life.  He  was,  fortunately  for  his  own  ease,  in  a 
position  requiring  little  iabonr  on  his  part,  but 
he  was  attached  to  the  profession  he  nominally 
followed,  and  for  some  time  showed  his  interest 
in  it  by  acting  as  honorary  secretary  to  the 
Institute.  He  was  a pupil  of  Mr.  Railton’s,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  practise  after  the  age  of 
thirty.  Mr.  Bell  travelled  much,  and  was  inde- 
fatigable with  his  pencil.  He  represented  the 
borough  of  Guildford  for  some  time  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  a diligent 
worker  in  several  societies  of  a benevolent  and 
religious  character.  He  was  in  declining  health 
for  some  time  prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  February  last,  at  the  age  of  52. 

Mr.  William  Joseph  Booth  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  his  name  ap- 
pearing in  the  first  published  list  of  the  mem- 
bers. He  followed  his  professional  studies  in 
the  office  of  his  father,  and  imbibed  a decided 
taste  for  Greek  architecture,  then  almost  the 
only,  certainly  the  favourite  style  of  the  English 
school.  He  travelled  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and 
at  Athens  had  many  casts  made  from  the  finest 
monuments  of  that  city.  On  retiring  from  the 
profession  he  presented  these  casts  to  the  Insti- 
tute. Mr.  Booth  had  a very  refined  appreciation 
of  art  in  all  its  branches,  and  made  a valuable 
collection  of  books  and  prints.  The  works  he 
executed  were  chiefly  for  his  own  company,  with 
whose  committee  he  periodically  visited  their 
large  property  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  he 
designed  many  churches,  schools,  and  farms. 
He  left  London  to  reside  at  Torquay,  where  he 
died.  His  widow,  conscious  of  the  interest  he 
felt  in  the  Institute,  presented  several  of  his 
architectural  books  to  the  library.  He  was  a 
man  of  modest  retiring  habits,  a devoted  lover 
of  his  art,  and  of  a benevolent  generous  dis- 
position. 

Mr.  William  Poavell,  an  associate,  who  died 
of  consumption,  in  the  spiing  of  this  year,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  was  a pupil  of  Mr. 
Whichcord’s,  and  a member  of  an  old  Kentish 
family  residing  at  Lenham.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent musician,  and  otherwise  accomplished  as  an 
artist.  In  his  very  short  independent  profes- 
sional career,  Mr.  Powell  was  the  architect  of 
the  schools  and  literary  institution  at  Lenham, 
and  of  some  villas  at  Forest-hill  and  Sydenham. 
Mr.  Powell  is  spoken  of  by  those  who  knew  him 
well  as  an  amiable  and  honourable  man,  and  one 
whose  early  death  cut  short  a very  promising 
future. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Williams,  an  associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute, was  the  son  of  Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  a 
fellow  of  the  Institute,  and  surveyor  to  the 
Drapers’  Company.  His  death  occurred  from 
an  accident  on  the  ice.  He  was  associated  with 
his  father,  and  took  a considerable  share  in 
designing  and  carrying  out  the  new  Drapers’ 
Hall.  He  also  had  the  credit  of  redecorating 
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the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  which  was 
originally  restored  and  decorated  some  years 
since  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Our  associate  was  also 
a student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  much 
esteemed  by  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact,  and  his  career  opened  with  considerable 
promise. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bailey  Denton,  who  died  on  the 
3rd  of  October  last,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  was  an  associate  of  the  Institute,  and  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Blomfield’s,  He  was  an  intelligent 
and  industrious  pupil,  with  considerable  habits 
of  business.  Mr.  Blomfield  speaks  of  him  as  one 
for  whom  he  had  a great  regard,  and  who  would, 
he  thinks,  have  done  very  creditably  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  made  a valuable  member  of  the 
Institute.  He  superintended  the  working  out  of 
all  the  architectural  drawings  and  details  in  his 
father’s  book  on  “ The  Homesteads  of  England,” 
and  took  the  architectural  department  in  his 
father’s  office. 

I was  somewhat  severely  taken  to  task  a year 
or  two  ago  for  not  including  in  the  obituary  I 
laid  before  you  the  names  of  all  architects  who 
had  died  during  the  past  year,  and  I was  accused 
of  exclusiveness  or  ignorance ! Gentlemen,  I 
shall  again  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge,  and 
confine  my  remarks  as  to  the  lives  of  those 
members  of  our  profession  who  were  members 
of  this  Institute.  The  sad  list  is  quite  long 
enough  as  it  is,  and  the  lives  and  works  of  other 
architects  not  belonging  to  us  find  abundant 
opportunities  of  being  fully  described  and  (when 
deserved)  duly  honoured  in  the  architectural 
publications  of  the  day.  As  an  exception  proves 
a rule,  so  I think  there  may  be  cases  in  which  a 
departure  from  that  rule  is  permissible,  and 
such  a case  I believe  will  be  the  mention  of 
Mr.  Wightvvick’s  name.  He  was  probably  more 
generally  known  as  the  author  of  several  works 
on  professional  subjects  than  as  the  practising 
architect ; and  he  was  thus  far  specially  con- 
nected with  our  Institute  that  on  two  separate 
occasions  he  presented  books  and  drawings  to 
our  library,  and  competed  for  and  carried  off  the 
silver  medal  of  the  Institute,  for  an  essay  on 
" The  Architecture  and  Genius  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.” 

Mr.  George  Wightwick  for  many  years  lived 
at  Plymouth.  His  early  career  was  briefly 
described  by  himself  in  a short  poetical  effusion, 
entitled  “ On  my  Retirement  after  Fifty  Years’ 
Voyaging  over  the  Waters  of  the  World:” — 

“ An  orphan'd  infancy,  an  anxious  youth, 

A struggling  manhood,  with  its  loss  and  gain.” 

Mr.  Wightwick  was  born  in  Flintshire  in  1802  ; 
and  was  articled  in  1817  to  Mr.  Edward  Lapidge, 
architect,  of  London.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
articles,  he  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  and  on  his 
return  went  into  the  office  of  Sir  John  Soane, 
when  he  published  his  first  work,  “ Select  Views 
of  the  Roman  Antiquities.”  He  subsequently 
settled  at  Plymouth,  where  (to  use  his  own 
words)  he  had  “ a considerable  and  ever-increas- 
ing practice.”  His  principal  works  were  the 
Orphan  Asylums  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport, 
the  South  Devon  and  Plymouth  Hospital,  addi- 
tions to  the  Cornwall  Lunatic  Asylum,  important 
additions  to  Theguma  Castle  and  to  Thegurham 
House,  and  several  of  the  principal  terraces  and 
street-houses  in  Plymouth.  Mr.  Wightwick  was 
the  author  of  several  works  connected  with 
architecture, — such  as  “ The  Palace  of  Architec- 
ture,” “Hints  to  Young  Architects,”  &c.  He 
retired  from  practice,  and  settled  at  Portishead, 
in  Somersetshire,  in  1855.  Mr.  Wightwick  was 
deservedly  a great  favourite  with  the  Literary 
and  Artistic  Society  of  Plymouth.  As  a student 
of  dramatic  literature,  few  would  excel  him  in 
the  rich  fund  of  knowledge  with  which  he  illus- 
trated his  Shakspearean  readings.  He  gave  to 
the  Institute  during  his  life  a large  number  of 
illustrations,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
numerous  lectures  on  Architecture  he  gave  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  us 
copies  of  his  literary  works,  and  a considerable 
number  of  the  drawings  he  made  during  his 
residence  abroad. 

Last  year  I was  able,  through  my  brother’s 
kindness,  to  give  you  some  particulars  of  the 
interesting  work  going  on  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Belgium ; to  that  list  I have  now  little  to 
add.  The  award  of  the  first  prize  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  Berlin  is  in  itself  a very  im- 
portant act.  However  little  satisfactory  to  the 
disappointed  candidates,  and  to  many  others, 
that  award  may  be,  it  is  no  doubt  an  important 
step  towards  the  realisation  of  a great  European 
work.  In  Vienna,  the  erection  of  the  Austrian 
International  Exhibition  cannot  fail  to  be  full  of 


interest  as  a matter  of  constructional  science 
and  artistic  treatment.  Under  the  former  head, 
the  authorities  have  sought  the  aid  of  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  whose  experience 
and  fertility  of  invention  in  such  matters  are 
well  known,  and  for  the  taste  and  elegance 
which  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  decora- 
tion and  its  accessories,  we  need  have  little 
misgiving.  We  have  .seen  on  more  than  one 
occasion  how  readily  and  artistically  the  Viennese 
can  deal  with  such  matters. 

In  Holland,  the  completion  of  the  fine  church 
of  St.  Catherine,  at  Eindhoven,  by  our  honorary 
and  corresponding  member,  Mr.  Cuypers,  of 
Amsterdam,  deserves  special  mention. 

In  France,  borne  down  as  she  now  is  by  the 
weight  of  her  terrific  debt,  and  still  more,  I 
fear,  by  the  incubus  of  utter  uncertainty  as  to 
her  political  future  and  the  antagonism  of  parties, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
much  architectural  progress ; but  I think  we 
must  all  be  pained  and  surprised  at  the  apathy 
or  failure  of  the  students  in  architecture  which 
has  been  reported.  Europe  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
France  as  one  of  her  leading  spirits  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  art  under  any  one  of  its  civilising 
forms : so  all  here  will  join  with  me  in  wishing  her 
a speedy  resurrection  from  her  many  troubles. 
The  Americans,  free  from  such  drawbacks,  seem 
to  be  exhibiting  their  usual  energy  in  numerous 
public  and  private  buildings,  where  expenditure 
seems  boundless,  and  where  the  scale  on  which 
their  buildings  are  erected  seems  to  bewilder. 
Imagine,  in  one  town,  three  new  hotels  building 
at  the  same  time  with  830  rooms,  475,  and  275 
respectively.  In  their  town  of  Chicago  alone 
more  than  1,000  buildings  of  the  first  class 
have  been  erected  since  the  great  fire,  valued  at 
40,000,000  dollars  : great  as  have  been  the  pre- 
cautions against  a recurrence  of  such  a calamity 
as  visited  their  city  but  lately,  little  or  no  control 
has  been  exercised  over  the  architects’  designs, 
and  as  an  evening  contemporary,  no  doubt  truly, 
says, — “ The  amusing  confusion  of  orders  and 
schools  in  the  new  Chicago  is  startling.  It  was 
inevitable,  and  does  not  prevent  the  revival  of 
the  city  being  even  more  startling  than  its 
original  growth.” 

In  our  own  country  I think  the  architect  has 
little  to  complain  of,  as  far  as  the  demand  for 
his  services  is  concerned.  There  has  seldom 
been  a time  in  which  the  national  prosperity 
of  a country  has  shown  itself  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  erection  of  costly  private  dwell- 
ings for  her  citizens,  in  handsome  and  capacious 
public  buildings  for  her  municipal  and  county 
requirements,  banks  and  insurance  offices  for 
her  commercial  pursuits ; in  the  care  and  re- 
storation of  her  glorious  old  cathedrals,  in  the 
erection  of  almost  numberless  churches  and 
places  of  worship  for  every  sect  and  calling; 
hospitals  and  asylums  and  homes  for  the 
afflicted  in  body,  or  mind,  or  estate ; and, 
though  last  not  least,  in  the  erection  of  schools 
without  number. 

It  would  be,  probably,  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  these  works  has  been  en- 
trusted to  the  architect  on  the  faith  of  his  own 
special  qualifications,  and  how  many  have  been 
the  result  of  competitions.  I am  inclined  to 
believe  it  would  be  found  that  the  former  cases 
predominate.  That  this  should  be  so  is  not,  I 
think,  so  surprising,  seeing  how  unsatisfactory 
almost  all  the  results  of  modem  competitions 
appear  to  be  to  the  competitors,  if  not  to  the 
public.  Certainly  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
England  in  arriving  at  the  form  of  tribunal, 
whose  decision  shall  inspire  confidence, ‘and  the 
office  of  the  present  referee  is  about  as  disagree- 
able and  thankless  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
How  far  the  “ General  Regulations  for  the 
Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions,”  which 
were  approved  and  adopted  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Architects  in  June  last,  may,  if  gene- 
rally acted  on  and  honestly  carried  out,  remedy 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  remains  to  be 
seen ; certainly  it  will  not,  unless  they  are  reso- 
lutely insisted  upon  by  all  architects  entering 
on  the  competition.  We  have  now  before  our 
eyes  a most  interesting  and  important  com- 
petition still  undecided  ; I allude  to  that  for  the 
Edinburgh  Cathedral.  One  of  our  members 
(Mr.  Ewan  Christian)  has,  I understand,  been 
called  in  to  report  and  advise  on  this  subject, 
and  if  abundant  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
the  most  unquestioned  integrity,  can  ensure  a 
satisfactory  and  equitable  decision,  then  I think 
the  distinguished  competitors  who  are  engaged 
on  this  “ concours  ” should  wait  with  confidence, 
and  accept  his  award  without  murmuring  (at 
least  to  the  minimum  extent  to  which  human 


nature  is  capable).  Since  I addressed  you  last  j 
year  we  have  seen  in  the  metropolis  the  rapid  I 
advancement  or  completion  of  several  important  I 
public  works,  such  as  the  Albert  Memorial,  the  j 
Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  the  group  of  j 
buildings  for  the  learned  societies  in  Piccadilly,  I 
and  the  adjacent  works  for  the  Royal  Academy,  I 
the  new  Post-office,  and  the  Guildhall  Library  I 
in  the  City. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  still  in  progress  I 
other  important  works,  some  in  their  infancy,  I 
such  as  the  Law  Courts,  the  Natural  History  I 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  &c.,  and  others  in 
a more  advanced  state,  such  as  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Offices  in  Whitehall. 

I purposely  avoid  dwelling  on  the  numerous  1 
important  works  now  in  progress,  or  lately  com-  I 
pleted  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  sister  king.  I 
doms.  They  are  from  week  to  week  so  well  I 
illustrated  and  so  abundantly  described  in  the  I 
architectural  publications  of  the  day,  that  any 
fresh  recurrence  to  them  would  be  unnecessary  I 
and  tedious.  Their  name  is  “ legion,”  and  many  J 
of  them  do  great  credit  to  the  advanced  archi.  I 
tectural  taste  or  knowledge  of  the  day. 

Last  year  I indulged  in  some  mild  criticisms  I 
on  the  architecture  of  some  of  the  public  build.  J 
ings  in  progress,  or  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  1 
public  criticism.  I thought  I had  done  so  care-  I 
fully,  and  without  the  possibility  of  giving  offence;  I 
but  as  I subsequently  found  that  an  interpreta-  fl 
tion  was  put  upon  my  opinion  which  I had  not  1 
intended ; that  an  importance  was  attached  to  it  I 
from  my  official  position,  which  it  would  not  I 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  ; and,  though 
last,  not  least,  that  it  was  unwelcome  to  one  for  I 
whom  personally  I have  much  regard,  and  for 
whose  ability  and  power  I have  every  admira- 1 
tion,  I have  determined  to  avoid  a recurrence  of 
such  contretemps,  and  from  this  chair  to  express  I 
no  opinion  on  the  architectural  merits  of  the 
works  I allude  to.  I retain,  of  course,  my  indi- 
vidual privilege  of  criticism,  and  of  that  which  is 
so  dear  to  an  Englishman,  the  right  to  growl  and 
grumble.  I trust  I may  ever  exercise  that  right 
with  moderation  and  care,  and  with  a due  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  others,  to  the  difficulties  and 
drawbacks  they  have  had  to  contend  with  (of 
which  the  critic  frequently  knows  nothing,  and 
cares  even  less) . Gentlemen,  I wish  that  in  our  j 
profession  there  was,  as  a general  rule,  some- . 
what  more  consideration  for  the  sensitive  feelings 
of  others ; less  of  the  self-sufficient  criticisms . ! 
we  have  so  frequently  and  so  satirically  thrown  J 
about  on  the  works  of  others.  I believe  in  no 
profession  is  such  licence  taken,  and  on  all  hands  J 
I hear  this  custom  condemned  by  the  public. 

What  with  an  unusually  long  obituary,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  preaching,  my  address  has  up  ■ 
to  this  time,  I fear,  been  of  a very  lugubrious  1 
character.  The  few  remaining  remarks  I have 
to  offer  will  be  of  a more  cheerful  and  congratu-1 
latory  nature. 

All  here  will,  I feel  convinced,  be  glad  to  think  1 
that  another  member  of  our  profession  has  re- 1 
ceived  such  honour  at  the  hands  of  his  sovereign  I 
as  is  sometimes  accorded  to  English  architects.  I 
Nor  is  it  less  gratifying  to  us  to  feel  that,  with 
the  honour,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  received  the 
still  greater  boon  of  restoration  to  health.  His 
many  friends  will  desire  that  he  should  not 
trespass  too  much  on  that  restoration,  but  that 
as  he  deals  with  the  numberless  cathedrals  placed  j 
under  his  care,  tenderly  and  conscientiously,  so  * 
should  he  deal  with  his  own  health,  that  he  may 
be  spared  many  years  to  enjoy  his  honours. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  much  interest  wag  3 
created  last  autumn  by  a letter  which  appeared® 
in  the  Times,  from  Mr.  C.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,® 
describing  the  ruins  of  Baalbek  as  “ fast  perish-® 
ing  from  neglect  and  wanton  depredation.”*  I 
was  requested,  as  your  president,  to  put  myself 
into  communication  with  Lord  Granville,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  a 
view  to  see  if  some  steps  could  not  be  taken  to 
check  such  desecration.  Nothing  could  be  more 
courteous,  or  show  greater  interest  in  the  matter, 
than  the  action  taken  by  Lord  Granville  and  by 
Lord  Enfield.  The  result  has  not  been  less  satis- 
factory, for  Lord  Granville  has  forwarded  a com- 
munication made  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
effect  that  “the  Turkish  Government  would 
itself  take  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ruins  of  Baalbek.”  ■€ 

Not  less  important,  nor  less  interesting  to  the 
members  of  this  Institute,  was  the  continuation 
of  a grant  from  Government  for  the  excavations 
at  Ephesus,  which  had  been  conducted  with  such 


* See  also  letter  in  our  volume  for  that  year  (xiix, 
p.  1004)  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace.— Ed. 
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perseverance  and  signal  success  by  our  country- 
man, Mr.  Wood,  for  a period  of  thirteen  years, 
and  which  promised  “to  restore  to  the  world  one 
of  the  most  renowned  edifices  of  ancient  times, 
the  Temple  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.”  This 
interest  found  a vent  in  the  presentation  of  a 
memorial  from  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  On 
the  24th  of  July  last  I had  the  honour  to  receive 
a letter  from  that  gentleman  to  this  effect : — 

“ Downing-street,  July  24th,  1872. 

Sib, — Mr.  Gladstone  desires  me  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  memorial  from  tho  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  the  subject 
of  the  excavations  now  proceeding  at  Ephesus.  I am 
directed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  for  Civil  Services  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  amount  of  3,000/. 
appears  for  the  excavation  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  being  a moiety  of  the  sum  of  6,000/.  required  to 
complete  that  work;  and  I am  to  express  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
hope  that  the  decision  which  has  been  arrived  at  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  may  be  satisfactory  to  those  on 
whose  behalf  you  have  presented  this  memorial. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  H.  Wyatt,  esq.”  W.  B.  Gubdox. 

Gentlemen,  the  memorial  we  presented  stated 
truly  that  this  temple  (so  lost  to  the  world  for 
more  than  1,600  years)  had  always  excited  deep 
interest  amongst  historians,  students  of  classic 
art,  and  writers  on  Biblical  archteology,  and  that 
to  architects  it  had  been  a subject  not  only  of 
interest,  but  of  some  perplexity,  arising  from 
I statements  of  certain  peculiarities  in  its  design 
I specially  unique,  and  which  hitherto  had  been 
I difficult  of  elucidation.  It  was  not  to  be  doubted 
j that  so  accomplished  and  so  devoted  a student  of 
. classic  art  and  classic  lore  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
! would  share  in  the  general  desire  to  see  this 
mystery  unravelled  and  these  treasures  collected 
| in  our  own  glorious  department  of  Grecian 
i antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  As  has  been 
| well  put  elsewhere,  “ England  is  once  more  to 
make  up  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  (of  which 
I she  has  abundance)  for  the  love  of  knowledge 
i (of  which  she  has  not  so  much)  : English  spades 
i are,  as  heretofore,  to  clear  the  way  for  German 
| spectacles ; nor  is  the  spade,  as  was  for  a moment 
threatened,  to  be  thrown  aside  in  mistake  after 
! the  first  shovelfuls.” 

I will  not  suppose  that  the  precious  fragments 
now  in  Great  Russell-street  have  not  been 
1 visited  by  all  present.  If,  however,  there  are 
: any  here  who  have  not  yet  seen  them,  let  them 
| lose  no  time  : they  will  be  abundantly  repaid, 
whether  they  go  to  study  history  or  art.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  “ their  historical  value 
I cannot  be  overrated ; their  artistic  value  is 
considerably  greater  than  has  at  present  been 
I recognised ; and  they  belong  to  a school  of  design 
i which  is  full  of  genius  as  well  as  of  skill  and  train- 
! ing-”  I hold  that  it  is  an  honour  to  have  aided, 
in  however  small  a degree,  in  the  furtherance  of 
I this  precious  work,  and  I can  fearlessly  ask  the 
i approval  of  the  members  of  this  Institute  for  the 
I action  taken  by  their  council  in  the  matters  of 
Baalbek  and  Ephesus. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I have  been 
| informed  by  one  well  qualified  to  speak  on  such 
a subject,  and  whom  you  have  honoured  by  the 
i award  of  the  Queen’s  gold  medal,  that  amongst 
| the  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
architectural  art,  one  of  the  most  important  has 
| been  the  discovery  of  a Sassanian  palace  in  the 
| desert  behind  the  Dead  Sea  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

I Tristram,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

' This  palace,  which  dates  from  the  first  year  of 
| the  seventh  century,  is  the  only  specimen  of  the 
| decorative  style  of  that  age  which  is  known  to 
; exist,  and  supplies,  in  part  at  least,  the  missing 
link  that  was  wanted  to  connect  the  styles  of 
I the  W est  with  those  of  India,  and  enable  us  to 
, understand  much  in  the  Saracenic  architecture 
1 of  Persia  and  India  which  has  hitherto  been 
j wrapt  in  mystery. 

The  details  of  the  building,  which  are  of 
! extreme  beauty  and  delicacy,  will  probably  soon 
! be  published  by  the  discoverer,  and  will  no 
i doubt  prove  a most  interesting  addition  to  our 
| knowledge  of  the  thousand  and  one  styles  in 
I which  mankind  has  expressed  the  idea  of  beauty 
| and  fitness  in  our  noble  art. 

At  some  later  period  in  the  session  I have 
i|  reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  Fergusson  (who  is  my 
informant)  will  be  able  to  give  us  some  further 
! information  on  this  interesting  discovery  and 
show  us  some  photographs  of  its  details. 


Maps  at  the  British  Museum. — A corre- 
spondent complains  that  certain  map-publishers 
do  not  send  their  works  to  the  British  Museum, 
or  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the,  catalogue. 


THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
FRENCH  GALLERY. 

Formerly  the  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  French 
Gallery  bore  nearly  as  distinctive  a character  as 
that  for  which  the  summer  season  has  so  regu- 
larly taken  the  credit  of  appropriating.  It  was 
better  worth  appropriating  a time  ago  than  it 
is  now : before  our  cousins — German,  and  brothers 
— in  mutual  esteem — French,  who  can  paint,  were 
so  sure  of  kind  welcome  to  house-room  and 
honour  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Great  Britain. 

It  used  to  be  the  case,  that  when  at  Lammas- 
tide  the  doors  were  closed  on  all  further  oppor- 
tunity of  wondering  at  the  proficiency  of  Con- 
tinental  artists,  at  the  delightful  grace  and  ease 
with  which  a paint-brush  could  make  itself  gene- 
rally understood,  if  it  expressed  an  intention  or 
a sentiment,  in  its  best  French  language,  some 
consolation  lightened  the  regret  at  losing  sight 
of  so  much  that  was  so  well  worth  looking  at,  in 
the  pleasant  recollection  of  how  often  the  in- 
terregnum of  this  foreign  power  of  excellence 
had  been  taken  advantage  of  to  help  in  showing 
that  we  at  home  had  a Bhare  of  a similar  power ; 
for  though  the  British  pictures  that  were  to  be 
seen  on  these  walls  when  the  fogs  of  November, 
and  the  darkness  common  to  it,  and  its  nearest 
sequent  months,  took  holiday,  and  allowed  of  it, 
were  never  the  chief  works  of  the  painters  con- 
tributing them ; in  this  respect,  for  one,  differ- 
ing from  so  many  instances  provided  in  the  care- 
fully selected  examples  of  the  French,  Belgian, 
and  other  schools,  that  Mr.  Gambart  and  Mr. 
Wallis,  have  furthered  in  celebrity ; yet  they 
numbered  amongst  them  enough  of  what  were  ad- 
mirable and  delightful  to  make  the  Winter 
Exhibition  at  the  French  Gallery  one  of  the 
pleasantest  resorts  to  be  chosen  on  a clear,  cold 
day ; a luxurious  place  of  shelter  from  a shower 
on  a wet  one,  or  from  the  valuable  clouds  of 
dust  that  March  may  bring  on  a dry  one.  There 
is  a change  for  those  who  love  change ; the  nice 
comfortable  room  remains,  but  its  decoration  for 
Christmas-time  is  no  longer  all  English. 

“And  a good  job,  too!”  some  will  say;  but 
“ All  for  the  worse,”  say  we. 

Second  and  third  rate  pictures  of  foreign 
schools  show  no  great  difference  from  those  of 
similar  status  at  home ; for  it  is  only  by  the 
best  instruction  that  the  best  learning  is  to  be 
acquired. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  com- 
parison  of  foreign  and  native  artists,  the  desira- 
bility of  an  English  painter  becoming  like  a 
French  painter,  and  of  other  unnational  and 
unnatural  results,  that  the  question  remains  to 
be  asked,  “ if,  allowing  for  all  the  exquisite 
qualities  that  characterise  the  best  Continental 
artists,  a British  painter  who  attains  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  that  the  conviction  of  the 
learned  deem  possible,  would  not  be  less  like  the 
very  best  of  any  other  nation’s  best  painters  P ” 
Our  Royal  Academy  has  held,  and  holds  at  the 
present  time,  a quotum  of  the  ablest  painters  in  the 
world  ; but  of  these  some  havo  done  their  best, 
and  others  will  never  do  the  best  they  could  do. 

The  present  collection  of  pictures,  though  the 
authors  of  them  are  of  various  countries,  affords 
very  little  opportunity  for  comparison  : all  alike 
of  a mild  order  of  merit,  they  ask  but  for  a 
similar  degree  of  acknowledgment,  such  as 
patient  devotion  of  clever  labour  to  small  effect 
can  exact. 

Mr.  T.  Faed,  R.  A..,  is  a conspicuous  contributor. 
The  force  and  dash  of  his  splendid  method  of 
laying  on  beautiful  colour  gives  a value  even  to 
so  small  a matter  as  his  portrayal  of  a village 
coquette  arranging  her  hair.  “The  Cottage 
Toilette”  (45)  is  killing  to  every  object  near  this 
artful  representative  of  warm  complexion : the 
glass  before  her  tells  others  as  well  as  herself  how 
highly  she  is  to  be  prized — and  priced.  In  quite 
another  form  of  attractiveness,  the  “ Brittany 
Milk-girl  ” (137)  of  M.  E.  Hublin  will  offer  proof 
that  styles  may  vary,  like  languages,  and  yet  be 
truthful.  For  the  precision  of  drawing  and  firm 
solid  painting  with  which  an  ordinary  peasant 
maiden  has  been  depicted  in  her  quietest  and 
most  natural  mood,  like  plain  print  as  opposed 
to  autograph,  makes  it  the  more  easy  to  read 
and  judge  of  the  author’s  excellence:  yet,  for 
the  indescribable  charm  that  appears  to  vitalise 
Mr.  Faed’s  damsel,  there  are  many  who  would 
prefer  it,  and  think  the  consummation  of  all 
artistic  skill  best  attained  when  the  necessary 
means  of  obtaining  it  are  quite  lost  sight  of  in 
the  successful  result  of  their  application, — the 
success  itself.  “A  Turkish  Dancing-girl”  (94), 
by  M.  E.  Yernet  Lecomte,  suggests  more 
academical  perfections  than  may  really  belong 


I to  her  (N.B.  No  doubt  is  imputed  by  this  of  her 
dancing  capabilities).  The  head  and  massive 
throat  and  arms  from  elbow  downwards  seem 
disproportionate  with  so  narrow- shouldered  and 
slight  a torso  that  the  little  body  presents. 
However,  this  may  be  really  intentional : and 
some  ballet-girls  are  more  than  metaphorically 
“ all  legs  and  arms  ” : it  would  be  a pity  to  think 
otherwise,  with  such  excellence  of  workmanship 
that  this  production  displays. 

Admirable  technical  qualities  constitute  the 
chief  claim  to  such  interest  as  is  excited  in  the 
spectator  of  a very  melo-dramatic  representa- 
tion of  one  of  those  scenes  from  French  history 
that  illustrate  the  national  chronic  disorder, — 
Revolution.  The  royal  family  at  “Versailles, 
October  6th,  1789  ” (127),  are  depicted  awaiting 
the  invasion  of  tho  mob.  The  king,  in  the 
resignation  of  despair,  is  seated,  surrounded  by 
a demonstrative  group  of  terrified  ladies  and 
children,  amongst  whom  the  queen  alone  shows 
any  indication  of  being  at  all  equal  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  this  indication  is  not  sufficiently  marked 
to  realise  one’s  conception  of  the  heroic  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  figure  kneeling,  in  a distraction 
of  terror  and  grief,  is  very  graceful,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  points  of  colour  in  the 
picture,  throughout  which  a fine  sense  of  it  is 
manifested.  The  artist,  M.  G.  Benczure,  may 
more  j ustly  boast  of  power  than  of  his  control 
of  it.  If  size  and  a very  obtrusive  framing  of 
strong  assertion  go  for  anything,  Mr.  E.  Long  is 
exceptionally  powerful,  too ; indeed,  it  is  very 
well  known  he  is,  though  his  ambitious  attempt 
to  become  classical  and  correct  does  not  help 
very  well  to  prove  the  fact.  “ A Dorcas  Meeting 
in  Rome, — Fourth  Century  of  the  Christian  Era  ” 
(58),  looks  so  little  like  former,  proper,  emana- 
tion, and  so  like  the  work  of  a less-experienced 
master,  dominated  and  bewildered  by  combined 
admiration  of  M.  Alma  Tadema  and  Mr.  Dobson, 
R.A.,  that  only  with  the  unfinished  and  best 
portion  of  its  composition,  — tho  Spanish 
Gipsies, — a picture,  though  unfinished,  in  them, 
selves, — to  help  at  a guess,  could  this  clever 
painter  bo  identified.  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Dobson  is 
a contributor  to  the  present  exhibition ; but  his 
children  “ In  the  Garden  ” (143)  will  not  assist 
much  in  proving  how  he  could  have  influenced 
Mr.  Long ; for  though  he  idealises,  as  does  M. 
Le  Jeune,  A.R.A. ; and  how  pretty  his  peasant 
children  are  “At  the  Spring”  (3),  or  as 
“ Gleaners  ” (145),  though  tamed  by  an  artificial 
grace,  it  is  by  more  important  productions  they 
are  both  best  known.  Similar  acknowledgment 
is  due  to  similar  trifles  that  winter  exhibitions 
give  opportunity  of  showing  and  make  known  as 
pretty  things  that  leisure  from  harder  work 
gives  birth  to  ; but  art  can  elaborate  trifles  until 
they  become  exhibitive  of  art’s  utmost  manipu- 
lative resources.  Patient  devotion  to  complete- 
ness, even  so  far  down  as  to  the  fit  expression  of 
a shoe-tie,  will  account  in  no  great  degree,  unless 
the  object  aimed  at  be  some  end  in  view  beyond 
mere  show  of  wonderful  but  wasted  means. 
“Tho  Garde-lettre ” (66),  by  M.  F.  Yerhas,  that 
would  only  ont-Follet  Le  Follet;  and  “The  Jewel 
Casket”  (100),  by  M.  E.  Moche,  are  examples  to 
assist  at  explanation. 

If  Mr.  T.  F.  Dicksee  agrees  with  many  others 
in  the  wish  that  museums,  and  all  places  for 
intellectual  cultivation,  should  be  open  on  the 
day  of  rest,  why  does  he  not  say  so  ? To  paint 
such  an  opinion  is  far  more  difficult  (55).  Far 
better  would  it  have  been  had  he  proved  how 
tawdry  and  forced  are  M.  H.  Schlesinger’s 
idealities,  “ Fiorella  ” (72),  and  the  loose-limbed 
female  at  home  with  “My  Saucy  Perroquet” 
(93)  ; for  these  productions  gain  praise  from 
those  who  contemn  and  despise  Greuze  ! “ Death 
of  Manon  Lescaut  ” (16),  and  “Ophelia”  (17), 
by  M.  J.  Bertrand,  are  not  favourable  specimens 
of  French  art. 

If  it  were  possible  to  designate  any  emana- 
tions from  M.  E.  Frere,  poor  and  trivial,  “ The 
Schoolboy  at  Home  ” (47),  and  tho  girl  “Feed- 
ing the  Rabbits  ” (155),  might  well  be  a basis 
for  a one-sided  argument. 

“ Evening  at  Home  ” (19),  very  agreeably  and 
broadly  painted  by  M.  Crackorski ; “ The  Coun- 
try Lawyer”  (25),  C.  Schloesser;  and  “Their 
First  Bottle  of  Champagne ” (120),  by  the 
same;  “Feeding  the  Chicks”  (27),  J.  Trayer; 
“A  Severe  Mistress,”  T.  E.  Duverger;  and 
“Off  to  the  Wars”  (48),  by  the  same; 
“Toddles”  (63),  by  J.  Morgan;  “Friends” 
(69),  by  F.  D.  Hardy, — a poor  indication  of  what 
Mr.  Hardy  can  do ; “ The  Young  Invalid’s 
Birthday  ” (73),  by  M.  E.  Moulinet,  would  be 
very  bad  in  a bad  collection;  “The  Toilette” 
(76),  very  clever,  but  spoilt  by  the  reflection  of 
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so  ugly  a face  as  the  glass  shows  ; “ A Brittany 
Peasant’s  Horae”  (79),  by  L.  Caille ; “ A Deci- 
sive Hove”  (80),  by  A.  Casanova,  tesselatccl  and 
lined  by  hard  finish;  “The Ante-Room ” (S3),  in 
-which  a widowed  mother  is  waiting  to  learn  if 
her  daughter’s  accomplishments  can  be  sold  for 
much  less  than  they  were  bought,  to  keep  the 
■wolf  from  the  door,  by  E.  Delfosse;  and  “ Road- 
side Shelter”  (146),  by  J.  C.  Thom,  give  a fair 
idea  of  what  the  collection  is  comprised  of. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Toun-ier’s  smaller  replica  of  his 
clever  picture,  “Drilling  Recruits  of  the  League” 
(86),  is  a notable  item ; and  Hr.  A.  E.  Mulready’s 
metropolitan  Arabs,  though  their  ragged  draperies 
are  peculiarly  unaffected  by  London  dirt  and 
smoke,  and  their  pretty  faces  have  a scented- 
soap-washed  look,  are  attractive,  whether  as 
“Wandering  Minstrels”  (41)  or  “ Echoing  the 
‘News  of  the  Day  ’ ” (62). 

There  are  pleasant  bits  of  landscape  here  and 
there,  amongst  the  comparatively  few  contribu- 
tions of  this  kind ; and  some  sheep,  by  Hr.  T.  S. 
Cooper,  R.A.,  with  a study  of  “ Black  Game  and 
Head  of  Deer”  (12),  by  Mr.  Ansdell,  R.A.,  give 
a little  variety  where  a good  deal  more  is 
•wanted. 


THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  school  in  Queen -square,  Bloomsbury, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Gann,  is  making 
satisfactory  progress,  and  has  carried  off  many 
prizes.  A national  gold  medal  and  Princess  of 
Wales’s  scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  Miss 
Emily  Selous  (now  Mrs.  Fennessy),  for  an  original 
study  in  modelling,  and  a head  from  the  antique; 
the  Queen’s  gold  medal  and  a national  bronze 
medal,  book  prize,  and  third-grade  prize,  to  Miss 
Alice  Blanche  Ellis,  for  an  original  design  of  a 
fan,  and  other  drawings ; the  Queen’s  scholar- 
ship, value  301.,  and  a bronze  national  medal,  to 
Miss  Emily  Austin,  for  water-colour  drawings; 
a national  silver  medal,  to  Miss  Julia  Pocock,  for 
an  original  study  in  modelling ; a silver  medal, 
to  Miss  Ellen  Hancock,  for  a study  from 
nature  in  tempera;  national  book  prizes,  and 
third-grade  prizes;  to  the  Misses  Elizabeth 
A.  Dorrington  and  Anne  Elizabeth  Hopkinson, 
for  water-colour  studies  ; third-grade  prizes, 
for  water-colour  drawings,  designs,  and  other 
drawings,  to  the  Misses  Ellen  Ashwell,  Louisa 
Baxter,  Elizabeth  Hodge,  Eleanor  Manly,  Mary 
Ann  Pickering,  Jennie  Moore,  Edith  Teget- 
meier,  Mary  Whiteman  Webb,  Charlotte  Amelia 
Austen,  Susan  Ruth  Canton,  Alice  Hanslip,  and 
Rosalie  Wptson.  The  subject  of  Mrs.  Fennessy's 
work  is  Cimabue,  seated  as  at  work ; a lifelike 
fignre,  highly  creditable  to  the  artist.  Sir  John 
Bennett’s  prize,  a gold  watch  for  the  best  design 
for  the  front  and  back  of  a watch,  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  Ireson,  who  has  given  the 
vivacious  knight  full  value  for  his  money.  Miss 
Alice  Ellis  came  second.  We  must  note,  with  a 
view  to  improvement  in  that  direction,  that  the 
drawings  made  in  the  school  from  casts  of 
architectural  ornaments  are  for  the  most  part 
somewhat  hard  and  uncertain. 


THE  WATER-SUPPLY  QUESTION : 

SHEFFIELD. 

The  difficulty  of  supplying  Sheffield  with 
water  may  be  measured  by  the  number  of  Acts 
of  Parliament  the  Waterworks  Company  have 
found  it  necessary  to  obtain.  Since  1830,  when 
they  started,  they  have  been  getting  an  Act  of 
Parliament  about  every  six  years,  on  the  average ; 
and  yet  they  have  fine  moor-land  on  the 
west  of  the  town  from  which  to  gather  water, 
with  an  average  rainfall  of  nearly  40  in.  in 
depth.  The  two  causes  of  their  having  always 
been  short  of  water  in  the  town  are, — first,  that 
they  have  promised  to  give  the  millowners  in 
compensation  more  water  than  was  their  due; 
and  secondly,  they  have  wasted  a great  part  of 
that  they  retained  for  the  town.  Speaking  on  a 
question  of  water-supply,  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  about  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Hawksley  said  of  the  Sheffield  Waterworks,  in 
respect  of  the  loss  to  the  town  by  the  great 
quantity  of  the  company’s  water  abstracted  to 
supply  the  mills,  and  other  bad  arrangements,  that 
they  formed  the  most  important  case  that  had  ever 
presented  itself  in  this  kingdom;  and  one  may, 
without  much  fear  of  misconstruing  his  argument, 
say,  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  undue  quantity 
given  or  allowed  by  the  Legislature  to  the  mills, 
and  had  the  loss  by  evaporation  not  been  under- 
rated, there  would  always  have  been  plenty  of 


water  for  Sheffield.  In  February  last  the  House 
of  Commons  asked  for  copies  of  all  reports  made 
by  Mr.  William  Pole  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Home  Office,  in  1870  and  1871,  on  the  con- 
stant service  system  of  water-supply,  and  in  his 
report  on  the  Sheffield  Waterworks,  dated 
February,  1871,  he  says,  the  domestic  supply  of 
the  poorer  districts  had  theretofore  been  obtained 
largely  from  underground  cisterns  (supplied 
with  water  by  the  company),  which  have  formed 
a peculiar  feature  in  the  water  arrangements  of 
this  town.  A cistern,  or  tank,  holding  perhaps 
600  to  1,000  gallons,  is  excavated  in  a courtyard 
surrounded  by  small  houses,  and  is  lined  with 
brickwork,  and  covered  in  with  flag-stones,  one 
of  which  is  left  moveable,  for  access.  The  tank 
is  supplied  by  a pipe  and  ball-cock  from  the 
company’s  main,  and  the  water  is  obtained  for 
the  use  of  the  houses  by  a pump  fixed  in  the 
yard,  the  suction-pipe  of  which  dips  into  the 
tank.  These  cisterns  are,  of  course,  objection- 
able, in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  as  the  water  is 
liable  to  be  fouled  by  drainage  from  the  yard 
and  privies ; and  it  is  such  a troublesome  process 
to  clean  or  even  to  examine  them,  that  neither  is 
often  done ; but  the  great  objection  to  them  by 
the  water  company  is  on  account  of  the  oppor- 
tunity- they  give  for  waste.  The  tanks  often 
leak,  the  ball-cocks  get  out  of  order,  and  then 
waste  may  go  on  continually,  unseen  and  unsus- 
pected, to  an  enormous  amount,  and  for  a great 
length  of  time. 

There  were  at  the  date  Mr..  Pole  made  his 
report  about  1,330  such  tanks  in  Sheffield  ; but, 
under  regulations  made  in  the  previous  year,  the 
company  were  causing  them  to  be  disused  for 
water  purposes,  and,  in  substitution  for  the 
underground  tanks,  as  a simple  plan,  one  or 
more  stand-pipes  are  erected  in  a courtyard, 
supplied  directly  from  the  main,  and  from  which 
the  inhabitants  can  draw  water  at  all  times. 
This  is  a gain  to  the  inhabitants,  as  it  saves  the 
trouble  of  pumping,  and  the  quality  of  the  water 
is,  of  course,  much  better ; but  in  moBt  cases  it 
is  preferred  to  supply  the  water  into  each  house, 
for  which  purpose  a lead  service-pipe  is  intro- 
duced over  a sink,  and  furnished  with  a simple 
tap  at  the  end.  The  number  of  baths  in  Shef- 
field is  small,  and  they  are  confined  to  the  best 
houses,  so  that  they  form  no  important  element 
of  waste.  The  few  baths  in  Sheffield  being  con-  i 
fined  to  the  best  houses,  there  can  be  none  at 
all  where  they  are  most  wanted  ; for  who  that 
has  been  in  Sheffield  will  deny  that  they  are 
rather  more  wanted  there  than  elsewhere  ? 
The  Lancashire  woman,  finding  herself  crowded 
in  a third-class  carriage,  angrily  cried  out, 
“ There’s  always  t’  most  thmtching  where 
there’s  t’  least  room  ” ; and  if  she  had  had  to 
speak  on  a question  of  water-supply  she  might 
I have  said,  with  equal  truth,  there  is  always  the 
I least  water  where  it  is  most  wanted. 

The  Act  of  1853  imposed  on  the  company  the 
duty  of  giving  a constant  supply,  with,  however, 
the  proviso  that  the  enforcement  of  constant 
supply  should  be  delayed ; that  eight  hours’ 
supply  per  day  was  to  be  given  immediately ; 
twelve  after  four  years ; and  the  full  constant 
supply  was  to  be  given  in  ten  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  (that  would  have  been  in 
June,  1863),  if  required  by  the  town  council. 
The  Act  of  1860  authorised  the  company  to 
make  regulations  to  prevent  waste  or  misuse  of 
water  supplied  by  them ; but  it  was  provided 
that  these  regulations  must  be  subject  to 
approval  or  modification  by  two  justices  of  the 
peace.  When  approved  by  the  justices,  the 
rules  and  regulations  were  to  be  compulsory  on 
the  consumers.  When  the  time  came,  in  1863, 
for  giving  a constant  supply  the  corporation 
made  no  demand  for  it ; but  in  February,  1864, 
they  made  inquiry  of  the  company  whether  they 
were  in  a position  to  give  it.  The  company 
were,  in  fact,  not  able  to  give  a constant  supply, 
because  the  new  works  that  they  had  been 
hurrying  on  to  meet  that  demand, — the  most 
important  work  being  the  Bradfield  reservoir, — 
were  not  completed.  About  the  beginning  of 
March,  however,  the  bank  of  that  reservoir  had 
been  brought  up  to  its  top  level,  and  the  water  was 
allowed  to  accumulate,  and  the  reservoir  was 
nearly  full  by  the  11th ; but  about  midnight  the 
bank  gave  way,  and  something  like  100  million 
cubic  feet  of  water,  or  more  than  600  million 
gallons,  were  suddenly  thrown  down  the  narrow 
and  steep  valley,  causing  immense  loss,  for 
which  the  company  had  to  make  compensation  ; 
and  to  enable  them  to  do  that,  they  obtained  an 
Act  in  the  same  year,  which  contained  a clause 
postponing  the  adoption  of  constant  service, 
until  the  29th  of  July,  1869,  when  it  was  to  be 


put  in  force,  if  required  by  the  town  counoil, 
under  the  penalty  of  paying  no  dividend.  When 
the  proper  time  arrived,  the  corporation  re- 
quired the  constant  service  to  be  given,  and  on 
and  after  the  day  fixed  by  the  Act,  the  water- 
was  turned  on  for  the  whole  twenty-four  hours. 
The  immediate  consequence  was  an  enormous 
waste  of  water.  During  the  month  of  July, 
1869,  the  consumption  had  been  about  4,500,000 
gallons  per  day,  or  21&  gallons  per  head  per 
day,  the  population  being  210,000.  In  August, 
immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
stant service,  it  rose  to  8,500,000  gallons,  or 
40  gallons  per  head  per  day.  This  was  very  alarm- 
ing to  the  company,  and  they  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare a set  of  rules  and  regulations  in  accordance 
with  the  powers  given  them  in  the  Act  of  1860, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  justices  at  the  end 
of  September,  1869.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
the  justices  opened  the  public  inquiry  which, 
from  its  nature,  extent,  and  cost,  forms,  says 
Mr.  Pole,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes 
in  the  history  of  water  supply.  This  inquiry, 
it  was  thought,  might  only  occupy  a few  hours, 
but  it  was  protracted  over  three  months,  owing 
to  the  antagonism  between  the  company  and  the 
corporation,  each  side  calling  a long  array  of 
witnesses,  and  the  money  spent  on  the  proceed- 
ings was  enormous,  — estimated  at  between 
8,0001.  and  10,0001. 

In  February,  1870,  the  justices  adopted  and 
published  a modified  set  of  regulations,  to  the 
following  effect : — 

After  a period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  instructions,  all  service-pipes  were  to  be  of 
lead,  and  of  at  least  the  following  weights,  ex- 
cept that  when  the  diameter  is  more  than  1 in... 
the  company  may  require  the  pipes  to  be  of 
cast-iron,  of  such  weight  as  they  may  consider 
necessary  : — 


diameter,  51b.  per  yard. 
71b. 

91b. 

111b. 

161b. 

22J  lb. 


The  joints  are  to  be  of  the  kind  called  a- 
plumbing  joint,  and  not  a blow  pipe  joint.  All 
drawing-cocks,  stop-cocks,  and  ball-cocks,  are  te 
be  of  hard  brass.  No  overflow  or  waste  pipes  to- 
j cisterns  are  allowed  to  be  used,  other  than 
detective  or  warniftg  pipes.  (These  consist  of 
pipes  brought  from  the  top  water  level  of  the 
cistern  to  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  the  end© 
placed  at  such  a level  above  the  ground  that  they 
can  easily  be  seen,  and  any  run  of  water  from 
them  detected  by  the  company’s  inspectors). 
The  ball-cocks  of  the  cisterns  therefore  have  to 
be  kept  in  working  order.  Eveiy  water-closet 
is  to  be  provided  with  a waste-preventing  cistern, 
and  the  valves  of  the  closet-pans  are  to  be  worked 
by  brass  rods,  at  least  3-16ths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  not  by  wires  or  chains.  Every 
bath  is  to  be  provided  with  a well-fitted  and 
perfectly  water-tight  ground  outlet  plug  or 
cock. 

The  consumption  of  water  at  Sheffield  is  about 
6,500,000  gallons  per  day.  The  number  of 
houses  laid  on  (at  the  date  of  the  report)  47,000, 
and  the  estimated  population  about  225,000. 
This  gives  a consumption  for  all  purposes  of 
about  twenty-nine  gallons  per  head  per  diem. 
The  total  quantity  of  water  supplied  in  1870  by 
meter  for  trade  purposes  was  226,000,000  gallons, 
and  for  corporation  purposes  14,500,000  gallons. 
The  consumption  per  head  per  diem  may  be 
divided  thus  : — For  trade  and  public  purposes, 
three  gallons;  for  domestic  purposes,  twenty- 
six  gallons  : total,  twenty -nine  gallons. 

The  amount  expended  on  the  works  of  the 
company  before  the  bursting  of  the  Bradfield 
reservoir  was  415,000i. ; but  now,  including  the 
cost  of  the  damage  done,  it  is  something  over  a 
million.  The  dividends  on  the  ordinary  shares 
were,  before  the  accident,  5 per  cent. ; now  they 
are  3 per  cent.  Before  the  accident,  the  water- 
rate  had  been  about  two-thirds  of  the  maximum 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  charged,  and 
in  1853  this  reduced  rate  was  made  law ; but 
after  the  accident,  the  Act  of  1864  raised  the 
rates  25  per  cent., — that  is,  to  about  five-sixths 
of  the  maxima  allowed  by  the  original  Acts. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Sheffield  Waterworks 
shows  the  impolicy  of  leaving  such  a public  duty 
as  that  of  supplying  a town  with  water  in  the 
hands  of  a private  trading  company.  If  the 
works  from  the  beginning  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  corporation  of  the  town  the  rates  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  much  less  than  they 
are, — allowing  for  some  bad  management  even 
then. 
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NOTTINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

:(  On  Wednesday  evening,  October  30th,  a meet. 
]ing  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  School 
of  Art,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hine,  president,  in  the  chair, 
When  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker,  F.S.A.,  the  honorary 
secretary,  read  a paper  “ On  the  best  Means  of 
making  the  Society  useful.”  We  subjoin  a few 
paragraphs : — 

i I hope  to  see  the  day  when  a disgrace  to  the 
town  will  be  swept  away  : I allude  to  the  ruinous 
state  of  Nottingham  Castle,  and  although  I am 
personally  a strong  conservative  of  every 
structure  and  every  thing  having  anything 
of  an  archasological  feeling  about  it,  I do 
think  that  in  this  case  the  transposal  of  our 
iruinous  castle  into  a Science  and  Art  Museum 
would  be  eminently  advantageous.  I hope  to 
;see  a museum  there  in  which  we  as  scientific 
imen  may  find  examples  of  the  many  varied 
scientific  productions  which  are  almost  daily 
jbeing  brought  out.  For  instance,  terra-cotta  in 
its  varied  forms ; locks,  with  their  thousand 
combinations  ; moulded  brickwork,  the  manu- 
facture of  which,  I boldly  say,  after  knowing 
I what  has  been  done  in  North  Italy,  is  but  in  its 
'infancy ; stono  samples,  with  their  geological 
description  and  localities ; specimens  of  iron  in 
itheir  wonderful  variety ; details  and  examples  of 

bnstructive  sanitation;  in  fact,  all  novelties 
nnected  with  and  bearing  upon  the  soience 
and  art  of  our  profession  should  there  be  found  ; 
jand  this  Sooiety  should  encourage  the  establisli- 
iment  of  such  a museum  with  all  the  warmth  and 
by  all  the  means  at  its  disposal.  In  fact,  and  in 
few  words,  ,we  should  have  a provincial  South 
i Kensington ; and  our  Association  should  be  the 
| curator,  and  use  its  lever  in  giving  the  neces- 
sary impetus  to  art  and  science  studies  in 
Nottingham. 

I In  a modern  poet’s  words  : — 

1 " In  art  and  in  science  exists  no  disunion  : 

As  the  hilt  to  the  sword  or  the  cord  to  the  bow. 

So  seienco  and  genius  unite  in  communion. 

Both  faots  to  elicit  and  grace  to  bestow. 

I There  is  harmony,  ever  unseen,  unsuspected, 

In  the  forces  of  Nature,  the  powers  of  the  mind  ; 
And  when  by  the  counsel  of  talent  directed 
The  soul  of  the  student  that  union  shall  find. 

No  art  without  science  has  risen  or  flourish'd. 

No  science  is  lovely  when  wanting  in  art; 

They  are  flowers  of  one  stem,  by  one  influence 
nourish'd. 

Twin  rays  from  one  sun,  of  one  system  a part." 

W.  M.  Cooper. 

This  brings  me  to  another  part  of  my  subject, 
■•which  is  the  establishment  of  a reference  library. 

! We  all  know  how  costly  many  of  our  professional 
I books  are,  and  though  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
( the  use  and  value  of  many  which  are  published, 
(there  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  art  and  science 
Klepartments  of  our  profession  would  be  improved 
i by  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  litera- 
jture.  It  is,  I believe,  not  generally  known  that 
| the  authorities  of  South  Kensington  distribute 
I artistic  and  scientific  books  on  loan,  and  there  is 
I no  doubt  that,  to  a society  like  our  own,  properly 
i and  permanently  established,  an  application  of 
j this  character  would  be  treated  with  the  highest 
respect.  I have  personally,  through  the  School 
I of  Art,  studied  various  books  in  this  way.  And 
I here  I may  remind  you  of  the  admirable  list  of 
i books  recommended  by  the  Institute  Examina- 
j tion  Council,  which  I have  not  now  time  to  quote, 

: but  a copy  of  which  can  readily  be  obtained, 
i (See  Builder,  July  13th,  1861.) 

There  is  in  my  mind  a strong  conviction  that, 

I as  a profession,  we  are  not  advancing  so  rapidly 
as  we  might.  When  I regard  the  character  of 
the  education  which  the  young  of  the  present 
day  have  every  means  of  obtaining ; when  I con- 
sider that,  at  our  Mechanics’  Institutions,  our 
working  men  are  being  taught,  not  only  the  ele- 
ments, but  some  of  the  higher  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge — such  as  geology,  botany, 
geometry,  steam,  applied  mechanics,  chemistry, 
Ac., — I feel,  that,  unless  some  steps  be  taken 
these  working  men  will  be  stepping  into  the 
places  our  professional  men  should  not  have  left 
vacant. 

I need  not  say  how  strong  is  my  conviction 
that  a course  of  study  at  a school  of  art  should 
be  the  starting-point  in  the  career  of  every 
student.  How  often  do  we  find  that  many 
pupils  have  been  taught  to  sketch  a landscape 
before  they  knew  how  to  draw  a straight  or  a 
curved  lino,  or  how  often  they  have  been  in- 
structed in  water-colour  painting  previously  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  free-hand 
■drawing. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  an  animated  discus- 
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sion  took  place ; and  Mr.  M.  0.  Tarbotton  pro- 
posed, and  Mr.  F.  Bakewell  seconded,  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Walker  for  his  suggestive  paper. 
After  this  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a 
very  pleasant  conversazione. 


ALEXANDRA  PARK. 

Two  meetings  were  held  at  the  Mansion  House, 
on  the  4th  inst.,  on  the  subject  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Alexandra  Park.  The  first,  at  which 
the  attendance  of  persons  disposed  to  advance, 
or  to  guarantee,  1,000Z.  each  towards  the  pur- 
chase, was  very  thinly  attended ; the  second, 
intended  to  attract  those  who  are  really  very 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject, — the  working- 
classes, — was  larger.  No  result  but  a self-stulti- 
fying resolution  was  arrived  at  in  either  case. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  lies  here,  and  it  is 
remarkable  to  see  men  of  known  position  step 
upon  a platform  without  having  grasped  it.  The 
owners  of  the  property  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  dispose  of  it  to-morrow  ; and,  no  doubt,  would 
submit  to  sacrifices  in  order  to  do  so.  But,  if 
unmanageable,  and  hitherto  unproductive,  the 
property  is  one  of  great  bond  fide  value.  No 
owner,  be  he  man  or  company,  will  aid  in  the 
putting  up  of  such  a property  to  sale  by  a kind 
of  Dutch  auction.  The  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee say  in  effect,  “ Name  your  lowest  price, 
and  we  will  try  to  get  it,  in  guinea  subscriptions.” 
The  proprietors  say,  “ We  will  not  trouble  you 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  If  you  come  pre- 
pared to  buy,  we  will  enter  into  the  subject  as 
matter  of  business ; if  you  only  come  to  us  for 
a leverage  by  means  of  which  to  hawk  about 
our  property,  you  had  better  stay  at  home.” 


TO  SOFTEN  HARD  WATER. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Frankland’s  directions 
for  performing  this  operation  : — 

To  soften  500  gallons  of  the  water  supplied  by 
the  Chelsea,  West  Middlesex,  Southwark,  Grand 
Junction,  Lambeth,  New  River,  or  East  London 
Company,  slake  thoroughly  14  oz.  of  quick-lime 
(chalk-lime  is  the  best)  in  a pailful  of  water, 
stir  up  the  milk  of  lime,  and  pom1  it  immediately 
into  a cistern  containing,  at  least,  30  gallons  of 
the  water  to  be  softened,  taking  care  to  leave  in 
the  pail  any  heavy  sediment  that  may  have 
settled  to  the  bottom  in  the  few  seconds  that 
intervene  between  the  stirring  and  the  pouring. 

Fill  the  pail  again  with  water,  and  stir  and 
pour  as  before.  The  remainder  of  the  500  gallons 
of  water  must  then  bo  added  or  allowed  to  run 
into  the  cistern  from  the  supply-pipe.  If  the 
rush  of  the  water  thus  added  does  not  thoroughly 
mix  the  contents  of  the  cistern,  this  must  be 
accomplished  by  stirring  with  a suitable  wooden 
or  iron  paddle.  The  water  will  now  appear  very 
milky,  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  the  chalk 
which  it  previously  held  in  solution,  together 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  chalk,  which  is  formed 
from  the  quick-lime  added. 

After  standing  for  three  hours  the  water  will 
be  sufficiently  clear  to  be  used  for  washing ; but 
to  render  it  transparent  enough  for  drinking  at 
least  twelve  hours’  settlement  is  required.  Be- 
fore softening,  Thames  water  has  a brownish- 
yellow  tint,  when  viewed  in  a cistern  4 ft.  or 
5 ft.  deep  : this  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
coloured  oi’ganic  matters  in  solution  : but  after 
being  softened  and  settled,  it  displays  the  blue- 
green  tint  of  pure  water,  and  resembles  the 
Rhone  as  it  emerges  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  water  of  which  has,  in  fact,  been  deprived 
of  its  organic  colouring  matter  in  a perfectly 
analogous  manner,  viz.,  by  agitation  with  the 
mud  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Rhone  and  Zermat 
valleys.  The  chalk  - mud  precipitated  from 
Thames  water  by  milk  of  lime  performs  the 
same  functions  as  the  glacier-mud  of  Switzer- 
land in  removing  coloured  organic  impurity  from 
water. 

The  water  supplied  to  London  by  the  Kent 
Company  being  considerably  harder  than  the 
Thames  and  Lea  water  delivered  by  the  other 
companies,  500  gallons  of  it  require  16  oz.  of 
quick-lime  for  the  softening  operation. 

Such  are  approximately  the  proportions  of 
lime  required  to  soften  the  London  waters,  and, 
by  observing  these  proportions,  a tolerably  satis- 
factory result  will  always  be  obtained ; but,  as 
the  hardness  of  these  waters  is  subject  to  some 
variation  at  different  seasons,  it  is  .necessary,  in 
order  to  produce  at  all  times  maximum  softness, 
to  vary  the  proportions  of  lime  in  a corre- 
sponding degree.  To  enable  the  operator  to  do 


this,  a very  simple  chemical  test  is  employed, 
viz.,  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  distilled 
water.  This  solution  has  the  property  of 
striking  a yellow  or  brownish  . yellow  colour 
when  it  is  added  to  water  which  contains  a very 
minute  trace  of  uncombined  lime.  During  the 
final  running  of  the  remainder  of  the  500 
gallons  of  water  into  the  cistern  as  above  de- 
scribed, a dessert-spoonful  of  the  milky  water 
should  be  from  time  to  time  taken  from  the 
cistern  and  put  into  a white  tea-cup  containing 
a couple  of  drops  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solu- 
tion. If  a brownish  colouration  be  produced, 
the  slaked  lime  is  still  in  great  excess,  and  more 
hard  water  must  be  admitted;  but  if  the  tint 
produced  be  a very  faint  yellow,  only  just 
visible,  the  proper  proportion  of  lime  to  hard 
water  has  been  attained,  and  the  inflow  of  the 
latter  must  be  stopped. 

This  process  of  softening  is  only  applicable  to 
such  water  as  owes  its  hardness  entirely  or 
chiefly  to  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid.  All  the  water 
supplied  to  London  is  of  this  character,  and  so 
is  the  water  generally  which  is  derived  from 
chalk,  limestone,  or  oolite  districts. 

Any  water  which  softens  by  being  boiled  for 
half  an  hour  will  be  softened  to  an  equal  extent 
by  this  process. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  the  patent 
for  this  valuable  process,  invented  by  the  late 
Dr.  Clark,  having  expired,  the  public  are  now 
free  to  use  it;  but  the  antiquated  system  of 
intermittent  supply,  which  is  still  maintained  in 
London,  opposes  a serious  obstacle  to  its  adoption 
in  private  houses,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for 
performing  the  operation  in  the  few  minute3 
during  which  the  water  is  daily  delivered  from 
the  companies’  mains. 


THEATRE  ROYAL,  HAYMARKET. 

Tiie  interior  of  this  always-pleasant  resort 
has  been  handsomely  decorated,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  Somers  Clarke.  The 
style  adopted  is  Pompeian, — more  Pompeian,  in 
fact,  than  Pompeii, — and  the  result  is  somewhat 
dark  and  heavy.  The  panels,  moreover,  ot 
the  box-fronts  are  all  so  precisely  similar  as  to 
suggest  that  they  come  rather  from  engraved 
blocks  than  the  hand  of  a painter.  The  ceiling 
represents  a velarium  strained  round  the  outer 
diameter  of  it ; and  the  central  portion  is  made 
so  bright  with  “ little  stars,”  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  Juliet  has  at  last  fulfilled  her  threat 
and  cut  up  Romeo. 

In  the  proscenium-cove  Mr.  Thomas  Ballard 
has  painted  a picture  on  a gold  ground,  typifying 
the  Rehearsal  of  a Roman  Comedy.  A new 
fairy  comedy,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  is  announced 
as  in  preparation,  and  is  looked  for  anxiously 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  good  dramatic 
literature. 


COAL  AND  IRON. 

The  price  of  coal  in  Bristol  is  considerably 
less  than  it  was  a few  weeks  ago.  The  best 
local  coal  for  domestic  purposes  may  now  be 
obtained  for  less  than  1Z.  per  ton. 

On  the  1st  of  August  last  the  price  of  the 
Strafford  Collieries  Company’s  old  Silkstone 
coals  was  quoted  at  20s.  per  ton  at  the  pit’s 
mouth.  These  coals  are  now  being  offered  at 
16s.  6d.  per  ton  at  the  pit,  being  a reduction  of 
3s.  6d.  per  ton. 

A meeting  of  a large  number  of  South  York- 
shire coalowners  has  been  held  at  the  King’s 
Hotel,  Barnsley,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  present  state  of  the  coal  trade.  After  some 
discussion,  jt  was  resolved  that  the  members  of 
the  South  Yorkshire  Coal  Association,  and  the 
owners  of  pits  generally,  should,  if  necessaiy, 
reduce  the  price  of  steam  coal  to  the  extent  of 
2s.  per  ton.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  demand 
for  steam  coal  is  just  now  only  moderately 
active,  and  at  many  of  the  pits  the  coal  is 
accumulating. 

The  coal  trade  of  Durham  keeps  very  firm  on 
the  whole,  as  compared  with  the  Tyne  and  other 
districts.  Whilst  some  classes  of  coals  have 
seceded  3s.  or  4s.  per  ton  on  the  Tyne,  the 
demand  in  South  Durham,  where  there  is  such 
a large  consumption  for  ironworks,  has  kept  up 
the  price.  Some  few  collieries  are  selling  coke  at 
about  37s.  6d.,  but  the  general  figure  for  best  is 
scarcely  less  than  40s.  Households,  17s.  to  20s.  afc 
pit.  About  12,000  tons  of  coal  and  coke  were 
sent  into  Cumberland  and  Lancashire  from  Dur- 
ham collieries  last  week  for  iron-making,  and 
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about  59,000  tons  into  Cleveland  for  a like 
purpose. 

But  whilst  in  some  districts  colliery  proprietors 
have  met  and  decided  to  reduce  prices,  others 
have  agreed  upon  quite  an  opposite  course. 

One  lesson  meantime  that  has  been  partially 
learnt  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  house- 
holders is  that  good  fires  may  be  kept  with  a 
considerable  economy  of  coal  if  care  be  exercised  ; 
and  this  and  the  falling  off  in  the  iron  and  other 
trades  of  the  country  is  acting  as  a warning  to 
coal-owners  that  there  may  be  a limit  to  their 
rapacious  demands. 

There  can  be  no  real  reason  for  the  large  ad- 
vances in  the  price  of  coal  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  few  months ; and  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  increased  price  of  labour,  it  cannot 
account  for  a tenth  of  the  increased  amount 
asked  for  coals.  We  should  advise  all  consumers 
to  use  the  utmost  economy,  whether  in  the  fur- 
nace, the  kitchen,  or  the  drawing-room,  as  this 
course  will  exercise  the  most  beneficial  influence 
on  the  owners  of  coal-fields,  and  have  the  greatest 
tendency  to  reduce  prices. 

By  the  monthly  circular  of  Messrs.  Higginson, 
of  Liverpool,  we  learn  that  the  quantity  of  coal 
exported  in  September,  was  1,076,091  tons, 
against  1,171,244  tons  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1871,  showing  a decrease  of  95,153 
tons.  The  particulars  are — From  the  Northern 
ports,  549,933  tons ; Yorkshire,  79,649  tons ; 
London,  3,166  tons;  Liverpool,  56,804  tons; 
Severn  ports,  279,875  tons;  and  Scotch  ports, 
106,674  tons.  The  increase  was — Yorkshire, 
14,185  tons;  and  Scotch  ports,  15,099  tons.  The 
decrease — Northern  ports,  80,024  tons ; London, 
6,013  tons  ; Liverpool,  8,311  tons ; Severn  ports, 
30,089  tons.  Total,  January  to  September, 
9,246,876  tons ; same  period  last  year,  8,715,271 
tons.  Increase,  531,605  tons. 

The  leading  ironmaking  firms  are  preparing 
circulars  announcing  a further  drop  in  finished 
iron.  The  last  drop  of  40s.  on  bars,  and  60s.  on 
sheets  and  plates,  brought  out  only  few  specifi- 
cations. Customers  will  now  learn  that  the  drop 
is  repeated,  making  a total  drop  of  41.  on  bars, 
and  61.  on  sheets  and  plates.  Thus,  at  two  falls 
nearly  half  the  late  immense  aggregate  rise  has 
been  abandoned.  Pigs  must  fall  proportionately. 
Wages  cannot  be  altered  till  Christmas,  when, 
however,  the  men  look  for  an  advance. 


THE  DULWICH  COLLEGE  MANAGEMENT 
NEW  SCHEME. 

PROPOSED  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  CAMBER- 
WELL, SOUTHWARK,  AND  BISHOPS  GATE. 

The  scheme  of  the  Endowed  School  Commis- 
sioners which  has  just  been  issued  for  the 
future  management  of  Dulwich  College,  and  the 
disposal  of  the  large  property  belonging  to  the 
foundation,  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  the  erection  of  new  school 
buildings  in  the  several  parishes  above-named, 
all  of  which  are  included  in  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  Alleyn’s  foundation,  and  in  other 
districts  near  London,  south  of  the  Thames. 
According  to  the  proposals  of  the  Commissioners 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  governing  body 
will  be  to  raise  60,000Z.,  or,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  80,OOOZ.,  by  sale  of 
some  of  the  real  property  of  the  college.  The 
sale  of  the  college  property,  and  the  raising  of 
the  sum  named,  are  made  obligatory  on  the 
governors,  within  one  year  after  their  constitu- 
tion. Out  of  the  money  so  received  the  governors 
are  to  appropriate  20,000Z.  in  the  purchase  of 
sites  and  the  erection  of  school  buildings  in  the 
parish  of  Camberwell.  One  of  these  schools  is 
to  be  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls,  and  each 
school  is  to  have  accommodation  for  300  children. 
The  schools  are  to  be  called  “ Alleyn’s  Middle 
Schools,”  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
education  to  be  given,  as  detailed  in  the  scheme, 
proves  that  the  school  buildings  must  necessarily 
be  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  scheme  next 
provides  that  1Q,000Z.,  out  of  the  60,0001.  thus 
raised,  are  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
sites  and  the  erection  of  four  sdhools  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark  ; St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate ; St.  Luke,  Middlesex ; and  in 
another  district  south  of  the  Thames,  the  scheme 
providing  that  the  last-named  school  is  to  be 
near  London.  Thus,  according  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Commissioners,  six  schools  are  at  once  to 
be  erected  in  the  metropolitan  districts  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  college  estates, 
at  an  expense  of  60,000Z. 

As  regards  the  celebrated  picture  gallery  at 


Dulwich,  the  scheme  provides  that  the  governors, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  are  to  make  provision  for 
the  custody  of  the  pictures  in  the  present  gallery, 
or  elsewhere  in  Dulwich,  the  erection  of  a new 
gallery  in  Dulwich  being  suggested ; and  the 
Commissioners  further  propose  that,  after  paying 
the  expenses  of  management  and  maintenance 
of  the  gallery,  instruction  should  be  given,  out 
of  the  remaining  income,  in  drawing  and  design- 
ing, to  a certain  number  of  boys  and  girls. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  CORPORATION  AND 
THE  PUBLIC  PARES. 


PROPOSED  SALE  FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 


It  is  only  within  the  last  few'  years  that  Liver- 
pool, which  before  that  period  was  almost  desti- 
tute of  them,  has  been  in  possession  of  public 
parks  for  the  recreation  and  benefit  of  its  large 
population.  Loud  complaints  were  made  by  the 
inhabitants  that  there  was  no  large  city  in  Eng- 
land so  badly  off  in  this  respect,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  corporation,  at  a very  large  cost, 
had  public  parks  laid  out  at  the  various  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  one  of  these — Sefton- 
park,  at  the  south  end — has  only  just  been  com- 
pleted. Amongst  the  parks  thus  formed,  one  at 
the  east  end,  called  Sheil-park,  was  opened  a 
few  years  ago.  It  was  so  called  out  of  respect 
to  a late  alderman  of  that  name,  who,  in  his 
place  in  the  town  council,  proposed  its  construc- 
tion out  of  a number  of  fields  belonging  to  the 
corporation.  Sheil-park,  although  small — being 
only  about  20  acres  in  extent— has,  since  its 
opening,  been  exceedingly  popular  as  a place  of 
resort  for  the  very  large  and  increasing  popula- 
tion by  whom  it  is  immediately  surrounded,  and 
more  especially,  so  far  as  the  juvenile  population 
is  concerned,  it  very  much,  in  this  respect,  re- 
sembles Kennington-park.  At  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  park,  running  north  and  south, 
is  a fine  thoroughfare  nearly  a mile  in  length, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  yards  in  width,  called 
Sheil-road,  and  immediately  adjoining  this  road 
are  the  lodgings  for  her  Majesty’s  judges  when 
on  circuit.  The  east  side  of  Sheil-road  is  laid 
out  for  villa  residences,  of  which  several  have 
already  been  erected,  and  overlook  the  park. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  considerable  surprise 
has  been  caused  in  the  borough  by  an  intimation 
that  the  finance  committee  of  the  corporation 
have  resolved  upon  disposing  of  the  park  for 
building  purposes,  and  the  announcement  has 
evoked  a strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  residents  adjacent  to  the 
park,  who  complain  that  their  favourite  resort 
for  breathing  fresh  air  is  about  to  be  invaded ; 
but  it  is  further  urged  that  the  corporation  are 
about  to  commit  themselves  to  a most  unwise 
step  in  practically  reversing  the  general  demand 
for  open  spaces  in  densely-populated  districts, 
and  permitting  what  has  for  some  years  been 
an  area  for  healthful  recreation,  to  be  covered 
with  hundreds  of  dwellings  of  an  inferior  cha- 
racter, to  the  injury  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  neighbourhood. 


STAINED  GLASS  IN  EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “Experientia,”  “an 
artist  practising  glass-painting,”  has  fired  such  a 
volley  of  inverted  commas  and  subtle  sarcasm  at 
me  for  not  understanding  the  technicalities  of 
his  art,  that  I hardly  dare  to  answer  him ; but  as 
he  has  perverted  the  meaning  of  my  letter,  I 
must  do  so  at  all  hazards.  To  my  description  of 
the  side  windows  of  the  Lady  Chapel  I adhere. 
Any  reasonable  person,  with  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  stained  glass,  will  understand  what  I 
mean  by  “ figures  under  canopies  on  a grisaille 
ground,  with  flowing  borders  to  the  lights,  the 
tracery  openings  having  pot-metal  centres  on 
grisaille  grounds.”  “Experientia”  complains 
that  I describe  this  grisaille  absurdly.  I do  not 
describe  it  in  particular.  If  he  will  read  my 
letter  with  common  care  he  will  see  that  I 
describe  the  character  of  the  windows  of  the 
choir  generally  as  “of  exquisitely  light  and 
delicate  grisaille,  bold  and  richly  executed  on 
greenish  white  glass  of  various  shades,  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  colour  cleverly  disposed.”  I 
think  my  description  will  be  found  to  be  suffi- 
ciently lucid  for  ordinary  folk.  I am  sorry  it 
displeases  “ Experientia.”  I will  beg  him  also 
to  note  that  I describe,  not  the  grisaille,  but  the 
glass  of  the  choir  generally,  as  differing  from 
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the  gorgeously-stained  abominations  of  the 
modem  school  of  glass-painting.  Since,  how- 
ever, “Experientia”  describes  the  glass  at 
Exeter  as  “very  ordinary  traced  pattern-work 
in  brown  enamel  on  white  glass,  neither  remark- 
able in  design,  execution,  nor  material,”  I care 
very  little  for  his  anonymous  criticism,  for  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  he  has  not  studied  it  as  it 
should  be  studied,  but,  like  other  eminent  artists 
practising  glass-painting,  he  has  passed  over  the 
fragments  of  it  as  of  little  value  because  they 
did  not  agree  with  his  ideas  of  what  stained 
glass  should  be.  Happily  the  task  has  fallen 
into  better  hands,  and  Mr.  Drake’s  intelligent 
care  has  rescued  Exeter  from  the  fate  of  too 
many  of  our  cathedrals.  Its  beautiful  windows 
will  not  now  be  filled  with  glass  (so  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe)  of  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  with  figures  whose  atti- 
tudes and  drapery  may  be  of  the  thirteenth, 
and  whose  faces  and  hands  are  of  the  nineteenth, 
centuries,  the  backgrounds  to  the  subjects  being 
of  no  century  at  all,  and  the  general  effect  of 
the  design  being  half  Medimval,  half  modern, 
and  altogether  nondescript ; — the  proportion  of 
colour,  four-fifths  ruby,  blue,  green,  purple,  and 
yellow,  to  one  poor  fifth  of  white  and  light.  The 
delicate  workmanship  and  graceful  design  of  the 
stonework  of  the  windows,  which  must  have  cost 
the  architect  so  much  thought  and  care,  will  not 
now  be  degenerated  into  picture-frames  for  the 
glorification  of  artists  who  practise  glass- 
painting. God’s  glorious  light,  for  which  the 
architect  so  amply  provided  entrance,  will  not 
now  be  blocked  out,  or  only  used  to  show  to  what 
extent  of  bad  taste  garish  colours  can  be  placed) 
in  juxtaposition  in  a Decorated  window ; but 
Exeter  will  be  seen  as  its  architect  designed  it, 
— a model  of  the  art  of  its  period. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  the  use  of  colour 
in  its  proper  place.  I am  heartily  willing  to- 
agree  with  “Experientia”  that  the  noblest 
glories  of  stained  windows  have  resulted  from 
the  gorgeously-Btained  works  of  Canterbury, 
Strasbourg,  Chartres,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Pisa  ; 
but  I think  “ Experientia”  will  find  that  all  these 
examples  exist  in  buildings  of  an  earlier  or  later 
period  of  architecture  than  Exeter, — buildings 
whose  style  is  massive  and  bold,  and  has  no  pre- 
tension to  elegance  or  delicacy  of  workmanship, 
and  the  more  simple  the  stonework  the  richer 
will  be  the  glass  and  the  smaller  the  proportion 
of  (dare  I use  the  word  ?)  grisaille.  As  the  style 
of  architecture  becomes  lighter  and  less  massive, 
so  the  glass  follows  it,  and  we  have  more  and 
more  grisaille  and  less  colour,  till  we  reach  the 
Decorated  period,  a period  it  is  my  misfortune 
to  admire,  and  then  we  have  windows  such  as  I 
have  described  at  Exeter,  in  which  I am  able  to 
prove  that  the  proportion  of  colour  to  white 
glass  very  slightly  exceeded  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  window.  Here  it  is  that  I cry  out  against 
the  rage  for  colour.  Put  colour  in  its  place,  by 
all  means.  Enrich  a sombre,  massive  building 
with  it,  and  succeed ; but  do  not  destroy  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  our  Decorated  cathedrals 
by  blocking  out  that  great  essential  element 
of  their  beauty, — the  light.  When  will  our 
glass-painters  take  heed  of  these  things,  and 
condescend  to  learn  from  their  predecessors  ? 
When  will  they  cease  to  put  bad  imitations 
of  thirteenth-century  glass  into  Decorated 
and  even  Perpendicular  windows  ? When  will 
they  leave  off  mixing  colours  in  a way  no 
“artist”  ought  to  be  capable  of  doing  ? Simply 
when  they  cease  to  degrade  their  art  into  a 
trade  and  to  sell  glass  at  per  square  foot  or 
square  yard,  according  to  pattern,  with  plenty 
of  colour  for  the  money.  Simply,  when  they  will 
condescend  to  learn  that  their  art  should  be 
subservient  to,  though  aiding  and  assisting,  that 
of  the  architect ; that  his  design  is  first  to  be 
considered,  and  that  theirs  must  harmonise  with 
his.  I speak  of  course  of  glass  to  be  placed  in 
ancient  buildings,  and  I refer  not  to  the  works  of 
Hardman  and  a few  of  our  best  artists,  who  are 
far  above  my  poor  criticism,  but  to  those  of  the 
trade  of  glass-painters  generally. 

Stuart  A.  Moore. 


New  Masonic  Hall  for  Liverpool. — The 

corner-stone  of  a new  Masonic  hall  for  Liverpool 
has  been  laid  by  Bx’other  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Skelmersdale,  Y.W.P.D.,  Prov.  G.  M.,  with  full 
Masonic  honours.  There  was  a numerous  attend- 
ance of  brethren  in  their  Masonic  clothing.  In 
the  evening  there  was  a banquet  at  one  of  the 
principal  hotels  in  the  town,  with  a large  attend- 
ance, Lord  Skelmersdale  presiding. 
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THE  POLLUTION  OP  BIVEBS. 

Nature,  in  her  purification  of  water,  performs 
one  of  those  chemical  transformations  so  con- 
sistent with  the  earth  as  the  habitation  of  man  ; 
but  she  requires  from  us,  in  return,  obedience  to 
her  laws,  and  the  retribution  of  disease  and 
death  is  frequently  the  result  of  their  neglect. 
The  Romans  were  aware,  in  the  construction  of 
their  aqueducts,  of  the  necessity  of  affording 
every  facility  for  the  aeration  of  their  water  in 
its  flow,  and  for  lessening  its  turbidity  by  means 
of  depositing  basins  in  the  line  of  their  conduits. 
More  than  300  years  before  the  Christian  era 
they  abandoned  the  Tiber  as  the  source  of  their 
consumption,  and  sought  the  purer  springs  of 
Tusculum  for  their  supply.  With  the  experience 
of  2,000  years,  wo  arc  not  only  content  with  the 
sewage-polluted  water  of  our  rivers,  but  we  have 
been  doing  all  we  can,  even  with  this  burden 
upon  it,  to  render  its  self,  purification  impossible. 
If  we  were  dealing  with  the  mighty  rivers  of 
America,  the  result  would,  perhaps,  be  scarcely 
apparent,  and  there  would  bo  some  little  reason 
in  the  excuse  now  being  made  by  manufacturers 
that  rivers  are  the  natural  drainage  for  the 
refuse  from  their  works;  but  with  our  rivers, 
which  are  only  streams,  in  comparison,  it  is  folly 
to  suppose  that  the  length  of  their  flow,  or  the 
body  of  water  they  contain,  can  effect  a process 
of  purification  sufficient  to  render  it  fit  for 
domestic  use.  They  are  either  the  natural 
drains  for  our  refuse  or  they  are  the  natural 
water-supply  of  owr  towns  : in  England,  with  its 
population  and  industry,  they  cannot  be  both. 
What  are  we  to  expect,  then,  if  we  set  the  laws 
of  nature  at  defiance,  but  that  they  will  operate 
against  us  ? 

When  populations  are  becoming  yearly  more 
consolidated  and  condensed ; when  cities  are 
absorbing  to  themselves,  as  they  are,  the  rural 
population,  and  crowding  that  which  should  be  a 
neighbourhood  into  a street,  and  those  who 
should  inhabit  a house  into  a single  room, — they 
need  not  in  the  polluted  air  of  their  dwellings  an 
extra  poison  to  be  brought  to  them  by  the  means 
of  one  of  their  necessities  of  life.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  cisterns  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are 
often  in  inaccessible  places,  or,  at  any  rate, 
where  they  cannot  frequently  be  cleaned,  in 
close  proximity  to  water-closets  and  dust-bins 
in  courts  where  light  and  air  come  through  the 
circumscribed  areas  which  are  left  by  the  sur- 
rounding walls.  Our  mechanical  filters,  con- 
sisting, it  may  be,  of  sand  and  gravel  to  the 
depth  of  7 ft.  or  8 ft.,  are  but  feeble  imitations 
of  natural  filtration’;  and,  while  they  remove  the 
objectionable  impurities  in  suspension,  are  power- 
less to  but  a veiy  limited  extent  to  remove  those 
which  are  in  solution.  A greater  depth  of  mate- 
rial, and  a higher  standard  of  purity  in  the  rain 
which  falls  upon  the  earth  give  effect  to  the 
operation,  which  yields  to  us  natural  springs  of 
water,  or  enables  us  to  reach  it  by  the  means  of 
wells.  Pleased  with  its  clearness,  and  satisfied 
that  it  is  consequently  pure , the  consumer  often 
receives  his  water,  after  mechanical  filtration, 
burdened  with  the  deadly  seeds  of  malignant 
fever,  for  the  water  has  been  so  poisoned  in  its 
progress  to  the  works  that  nature  is  powerless, 
either  by  aeration  or  aggregation,  to  render  it  fit 
for  use. 

The  natural  filtration  of  water  through  per- 
meable strata,  which  sends  it  forth  again  from 
subterranean  springs,  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  more 
apparent  than  when  it  passes  from  the  surface 
through  peat  and  sand.  I have  been  shown  a 
distinct  line  of  filtration,  where  the  suspended 
impurities  have  been  deposited  in  their  passage 
through  the  sand,  and  above  this  line  the  sand°is 
completely  bleached  by  the  action  of  the  acid  from 
the  peat,  and  below  the  line  of  filtration  the  sand  is 
unaffected  in  colour,  and  the  water  is  frequently 
hardened  by  the  transformation,  we  are  told, 
of  what  remains  in  it  of  organic  matter  into 
nitrates  and  nitrites ; but  the  impurities  which 
flowing  water  gains  from  vegetable  decompo- 
sition, or  has  accumulated  in  its  passage  through 
the  air  in  the  form  of  rain,  are  as  nothing  In 
comparison  to  those  which  the  refuse  of  manu- 
facture, the  high  state  of  cultivation  of  agri- 
cultural land,  and  the  sewage  of  towns  con- 
tribute to  our  rivers ; and  we  have  only  lately 
awoke  to  the  truth  by  the  increasing  and  reite- 
rated discoveries  of  science.  Much  of  our  sani- 
tary  neglect  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the 
tendency  in  all  classes  to  avoid  that  which  is 
not  easy  and  close  at  hand ; we  will  not  often 
take  the  trouble,  for  a future  convenience  or  a 
prospective  advantage,  to  adopt  an  immediate 
remedy : to  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have, 


rather  than  trouble  ourselves  greatly  to  improve 
it,  has  been,  at  least  in  sanitary  matters,  the 
doctrine  of  the  past.  In  matters  of  less  import- 
ance than  bodily  health  we  are  often  consider- 
ably more  energetic;  things  which  were  for- 
merly the  luxuries  of  the  few  may  now  be  said  to 
bo  the  requirements  of  the  many;  and  yet  in 
the  matter  of  baths  and  personal  cleanliness  we 
are  infinitely  behind  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Rome.  What  we  have  lost  by  this  inaction,  as  a 
nation,  in  moral  and  social  advancement,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell ; but  we  do  know,  beyond  dis- 
pute, what  we  lose  by  it  every  year  from  pre- 
ventible  disease.  A keener  perception  and 
clearer  intelligence  is  only  the  natural  result  of 
improvement  in  physical  health;  and  the 
lethargy  which  burdens  the  mind  of  an  un- 
healthy frame  maybe  read  in  the  deportment 
and  social  existence  of  thousands  of  the  dwellers 
in  our  crowded  courts  and  lanes ; even  in  the 
provinces,  too,  and  in  rural  districts.  The 
energy  that  once  was  successful  in  contending 
against  this  moral  degradation  departs  and 
leaves  behind  it  simply  the  animal  desire, — we 
cannot  say  to  live,— but  to  exist. 

Byng  Giraud. 


THE  NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CEMETERY 
AT  MALTA. 

The  Malta  Government  having  lately  enforced 
extramural  interments,  a new  cemetery  has  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  the  open  country, 
nearly  midway  between  the  chief  city  of  Malta 
and  the  populous  towns  within  the  Cottonera 
lines,  about  two  miles  from  the  Yaletta  Gates. 

The  cemetery  was  commenced  in  1862,  and 
was  opened  for  public  interments  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1872.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a gentle 
declivity,  having  its  principal  entrance  at  the 
lower  extremity,  and  a church  towering  with  its 
acute  spire  on  the  higher  ground. 

A broad  avenue,  planted  with  trees,  leads  to 
the  main  gate,  which  opens  on  to  a spacious 
circular  piazza,  having  a large  cross  in  its  centre, 
ornamented  by  trees,  shrubs,  and  flower-beds, 
and  surrounded  by  two  blocks  of  buildings 
flanking  the  gate,  and  an  arcade  for  tablets, 
semicircular  on  plan,  facing  the  main  entrance. 
The  building  to  the  right  of  the  gate  comprises 
the  residence  and  registry-office  of  the  priest, 
who  officiates  in  the  cemetery  church  ; the 
other  contains  the  keeper’s  lodge  and  a mortuary 
chamber,  intended  for  the  reception  of  corpses. 
Each  of  these  buildings  has  a separate  garden 
attached  to  it.  The  arcade  is  intended  to  con- 
tain tablets,  with  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
illustrious  men.  At  eacli  end  of  the  arcade  a 
carriage-road,  lined  with  trees,  ascends  with  a 
gradual  incline  in  a zig-zag  direction  towards  the 
summit  of  the  rising  grounds,  intersecting  each 
other  in  front  of  the  elevated  esplanade  on  which 
the  church  is  situated.  These  two  roads  border 
this  esplanade,  join  behind  the  church,  and  abut 
at  the  back  entrance  of  the  cemetery.  A foot- 
path, 466  yards  long,  intersects  the  cemetery  in 
a longitudinal  direction  and  in  a straight  line 
from  the  central  archway  of  the  arcade  in  front 
of  the  principal  entrance,  to  the  back  entrance, 
separating  the  whole  ground  in  two  grand 
divisions.  The  eastern  division  contains  thirty- 
two  sections,  and  the  western  twenty-nine  sec- 
tions. Each  section  is  intersected  by  footpaths, 
which  form  several  compartments  (193  in  the 
eastern  sections,  and  144  in  the  western).  Each 
compartment  is  occupied  by  graves,  and  inter- 
spersed by  flower-beds  and  trees. 

A gallery  crosses  the  whole  length  of  the 
cemetery,  under  the  beforementioned  footpath. 
It  carries  the  superfluous  rain-water  out  of  the 
cemetery,  and  a 4-in.  cast-iron  main-pipe,  with 
branch  communications,  placed  therein,  commu- 
nicating with  a grand  reservoir  of  water  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  outside  the  back  entrance, 
affords  the  means  of  irrigating  the  whole 
grounds  of  the  cemetery. 

This  necropolis  is  enclosed  by  a wall  1,504 
yards  long,  and.  the  aggregate  length  of  its  two 
carriage-roads  is  2,103  yards.  It  covers  an  area 
of  twenty  acres  of  land. 

In  the  centre,  and  on  the  most  prominent 
portion  of  the  ground,  rises  the  cemetery  church, 
under  the  title  of  the  Virgin  Mary  Addolorata. 
The  architecture  of  this  church,  and  that  of 
all  other  buildings  in  the  cemetery  is  in  the 
modern  Gothic  style.  The  plan  of  this  church 


is  cruciform.  It  comprises  a nave,  with  aisles, 
terminated  by  transepts  and  chancel  : on  either 
side  of  the  chancel  there  is  a sacristy,  one  of 
them  having  a private  entrance  for  the  clergy, 
and  a staircase  leading  to  the  crypt  underneath. 
The  nave  is  divided  by  an  arcade  of  four  bays  on 
either  side  supported  by  piers,  with  moulded 
bases  and  carved  capitals  representing  lilies 
and  roses  symbolical  of  the  Virgin.  Above  the 
nave  there  is  a clearstory  of  six  windows  on 
either  side.  Between  each  of  these  windows  are 
carved  stone  corbels  supporting  the  principal 
nbs  of  the  roof.  The  bays  of  the  nave  arcade, 
which  open  into  the  transepts,  have  no  clearstory. 
1 heir  arches,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the 
transepts,  spring  from  the  same  level  as  that  of 
the  nave  arches,  but  they  extend  higher  up.  The 
groined  ceilings  of  the  church  are  divided  into 
compartments  by  beams,  and  into  panels  by 
nbs,  having  enriched  bosses  at  the  intersections 
and  crisps  in  the  panels.  The  church  is  deco- 
rated externally  with  buttresses,  pinnacles, 
parapets,  windows,  and  roses  with  carved 
tracery.  The  tower  is  of  three  stages.  The 
organ-stage,  which  is  over  the  entrance-door, 
has  a gallery  projecting  into  the  nave;  this 
stage  is  gained  by  a stone  winding  staircase. 

I he  tower  is  surmounted  by  a spire,  having  two 
heights  of  windows.  Prom  a carved  finial  which 
finishes  the  top  of  the  spire  rises  a gilt  cross. 

1 he  chancel  is  raised  1 ft.  over  the  pavement 
of  the  nave  and  transepts  forming  two  steps. 

I he  church  contains  three  altars.  The  length  of 
nave  and  chancel  is  73  ft.  3 in.,  and  the  breadth 
across  transepts  is  57  ft. ; the  width  of  the  nave 
1®  JJ  .3  m-  5 of  chancel,  17  ft. ; of  transepts, 
16, ft  3 in.;  of  aisles,  10  ft.  6 in. ; the  height 
from  the  floor  of  the  nave  to  the  outer  rid^e  of 
the  roof  is  50  ft.;  the  height  of  the  tower  and 
spire  from  the  pavement  to  the  highest  point,  is 
116  ft.  All  the  windows  are  filled  in  with 
stained  glass,  geometrical  lead  work,  and  orna- 
mental quarry  glass  (from  Messrs.  Cattam  & Co., 
of  London),  representing,— the  chancel  win- 
dow,—the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
having  on  each  side  two  subjects  from  the  life 
of  Mary,  and  in  the  tracery  the  Holy  Ghost 
descending.  The  transept  windows, — that  on 
the  right,— the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre,  and  on 
either  side  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
Baptism,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and  the 
Ascension;  in  the  tracery,  the  Holy  Father. 
The  subjects  of  the  other  window,  on  the  left, 
are  Our  Saviour  in  the  centre,  and  the  Four 
Evangelists  on  either  side ; in  the  tracery,  the 
1 ransfiguration.  The  tower  window  is  filled  in 
with  geometrical  leadwork  with  coloured  borders 
in  hghts  and  tracery.  The  eight  aisle  windows 
are  failed  in  with  ornamental  quarry  glass,  havino- 
in  the  central  light  and  in  the  tracery  the 
Apostles  and  Disciples;  the  ground  of  these 
windows  is  ornamented  alternately  with  the 
monograms  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  twelve  clearstory  and  four  vestry 
windows  are  filled  in  with  grisaille  and  orna- 
mental quarry  glass. 

The  roofs  are  covered  with  zinc  from  Messrs. 
Tyler  & Co.,  of  London.  The  clock  is  by  M.  A. 
Sapiano,  of  Malta ; and  the  bells  were  cast  in 
the  foundry  of  Messrs.  S.  Cauchi  & Sons,  of 
Malta. 

To  the  east  of  the  church,  a quadrangular 
structure  serves  as  a deposit  for  corpses  that 
cannot  be  buried  at  once  in  their  proper  graves. 
This  place  of  deposit  is  partly  subterraneous, 
but  it  rises  5 ft.  over  the  ground.  A staircase 
on  each  side  leads  to  the  terrace,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  entrance  stands,  having  a staircase 
descending  to  the  vaults  underneath. 

In  the  crypt  under  the  church  are  tombs  for 
the  secular  and  regular  clergy. 

The  greater  part  of  the  area  of  this  cemetery 
is  for  the  interment  of  the  public  in  general ; two 
spaces  are,  however,  reserved, — the  one  to  the 
south  being  intended  for  paupers,  and  the  other 
to  the  east  for  the  dead  from  epidemic  and  con- 
tagious diseases. 

To  the  right  of  the  lower  main  entrance,  a 
road  running  externally  along  the  boundary 
wall  of  the  cemetery  leads  to  an  unconsecrated 
portion  of  the  ground  intended  for  the  interment 
of  Roman  Catholics  who,  for  religious  reasons, 
may  not  be  admissible  into  consecrated  ground. 

The  material  used  is  the  Malta  sandstone,  from 
the  quarries  of  Tad-Daul,  near  Micabiba. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Galizia,  chief  Government  surveyor 
is  the  architect  of  this  cemetery,  and  of  all  the 
buildings  we  have  described ; and  all  the  works 
have  been  executed  under  his  direction. 
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A.  Avenue  leading  to  the  main  gate. 
A'.  Main  gate. 

B.  Circular  piazza. 

C.  Cross. 

D.  Flower-beds,  &c. 

E.  Priests’  quarters,  &c. 

F.  Keeper’s  lodge,  &c. 


G.  G.  Gardens. 

H.  Arcades  for  tablets. 

I.  Carriage-roads. 

K.  K.  Elevated  esplanade. 

L.  Back  entrance. 

M.  Church. 

N.  Deposit  for  corpses. 


0.  O.  Common  graves  reserved  for 
paupers. 

P.  Graves  reserved  for  the  dead 

from  epidemic  diseases. 

Q.  Road  leading  to  the  uncon- 

secrated ground. 

R.  R.  Unconsecrated  ground. 


THE  NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CEMETERY  AT  MALTA. Plan. 


CEMETERY  DELL  ADDOLORATA,  NEAR  VALETTA,  MALTA. Mr.  E.  L.  Galizia,  Architect. 
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CRAFTSMAN  AND  ARCHITECT. 

Sin, — A writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  has 
J been  creating  a sensation  of  late  by  his  archi- 
j tectural  criticisms  on  our  modern  buildings  and 
I their  designers.  His  views  are  in  nowise  novel, 
| but,  from  the  style  of  his  treatment  and  the 
j vehemence  of  his  language,  added  to  the  medium 
I through  which  his  opinions  have  been  given  to  the 
j public,  considerable  interest  has  been  awakened, 
j and  a no  less  considerable  bias  has  been  given  to 
I the  thoughts  of  many  on  architectural  subjects, 
I the  said  many  never  having  had  previously  any 
■ settled  opinion  of  their  own  on  the  matter  under 
discussion.  At  what  particular  period  of  the 
« world’s  history  the  craftsman  ceased  to  be  the 
I architect,  or  to  what  extent  craftsmen  were 
I architects  in  days  long  past,  there  is  little 
I evidence  in  book  form  or  MS.  materials,  as  far  as 
I I am  aware  of,  to  show.  By  a system  of  deduc- 
I tion  there  can,  of  course,  be  an  amount  of  possible 
I evidence  evolved  in  support  of  the  belief  that  the 
I master  workman  was  both  a craftsman  and  an 
| architect,  and,  consequently,  a designer  and  an 
I artist.  From  the  building  of  the  Pyramids  to 
I the  building  of  the  Parthenon,  or  from  the  con. 

I struction  of  the  Roman  Wall  in  Britain  to  the 
I days  of  William  of  Wykeham,  architecture  at 
I home  and  abroad  achieved  many  triumphs  and 
| met  with  many  reverses  ; but  at  the  earlier  as 
I well  as  at  the  later  date  who  can  disprove  that 
I an  organisation  of  building  labour  did  not  exist  ? 

(Allowing  for  all  the  modifications  and  changes 
effected  by  modem  society,  the  brickmaker, 
i quarryman,  stonecutter,  or  mason,  the  brick- 
I layer,  the  carpenter,  the  woodcutter,  splitter,  or 
I sawyer,  and  some  other  branches,  existed  in  the 
building  line  thousands  of  years  ago  abroad,  and 
I probably  upwards  of  1,500  years  ago  in  this 
I island.  Now,  which  were  the  master  work. 

I men,  i.e.,  the  architects,  in  the  days  of  Alfred 
I the  Great  or  William  of  Wykeham  ? The  prelate 
I was  the  architect  in  the  last  instance,  and  in 
I learning  this  and  other  facts  about  his  life  and 
I career,  we  do  not  find  any  statement  as  to  his 
I being  either  originally  a mason  or  a carpenter. 

I History  does  not  tell  us  who  were  the  architects 
of  all  our  early  and  splendid  cathedrals,  churches, 

I and  abbeys,  and  we  are  still  in  darkness  how 
I many  of  the  said  architects  were  masons  or  car. 
penters,  or  other  craftsmen.  There  were  un- 
doubtedly master  workmen,  chief  men,  or  fore- 
I men,  in  early  building  operations,  as  well  as 
now  ; but  who  will  inform  us  of  the  proportion  of 
I architects  or  craftsmen-architects  each  large 
building  embraced?  Which  was  it,  the  car- 
I penter  or  the  mason,  supplied  the  designs,  and 
which  the  inspiration  ? Was  every  grand  design 
manufactured  on  the  modern  principle  of  pin- 
making ? Did  one  supply  the  idea,  and  another 
the  drawing  materials ; a third  the  plan,  a 
fourth  the  elevation,  and  a fifth  the  working 
drawings,  and  so  on  through  theory  and  prac- 
tice, each  craftsman  in  his  own  respective 
branch  pleasing  his  own  sweet  fancy  and  agree- 
ing with  his  brethren  ? Is  it  possible  that  all 
the  wonderful  harmony  of  our  ancient  buildings 
was  obtained,  both  in  design,  plan,  and  orna- 
mentation, by  entrusting  them  to  the  erection 
of  some  half-dozen  architects  representing  the 
different  branches  of  trade  ? 

To  carry  the  notions  of  the  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Revieiv  to  its  limits,  it  presupposes 
something  like  the  above  condition  of  things. 
Consistency  is  generally  absent  in  arguments 
which  are  ventilated  before  they  are  well  con- 
sidered. A little  thought  and  common  sense 
must  convince  any  one  who  possesses  some 
experience  and  practical  knowledge  of  architec- 
ture and  building  operations  that  there  must 
have  been  always  one  chief  directing  mind, — an 
architect  or  “ master  workman,”  if  you  will, — 
from  whom  the  general  design  emanated,  and 
who  always  (during  his  time),  more  or  less,  con- 
trolled the  erection  of  the  building.  In  the 
method  employed  in  construction  or  putting 
together  of  several  portions  of  the  work,  or  in 
ornamental  details,  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
craftsmen  of  old  were  allowed  great  latitude, 
and  in  their  own  peculiar  Ways  embodied  a good 
deal  of  thought,  and  displayed  a good  deal  of 
ingenuity  and  fancy,  in  the  execution  of  their 
work.  One  thing  is,  however,  practically  certain, 
that  they  did  not  work  at  random,  and  that  they 
were  amenable  to  the  designer  or  architect.  The 
custom  of  long  ages  has  established  an  organisa- 
1 tion  of  labour  in  building  operations,  from  the 
I designer  or  architect  down  to  the  excavator, 
and  it  is  the  sheerest  folly  to  suppose  that  we 
can  so  revolutionise  society  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible that  our  competent  craftsmen,  masons,  car. 


penters,  bricklayers,  and  so  forth,  can  all  become 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters, — artists  and 
workmen  at  the  same  time, — and  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  ordinary  building  operations  would  go 
on  as  usual.  There  is  one  thing  that  may  be 
granted, — architects  may  be  craftsmen,  and 
craftsmen  architects.  Masons  have  before  now 
become  sculptors,  and  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
and  masons  architects;  but  as  soon  as  they 
become  such  they  cease  to  be  workmen,  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  None  of  them,  to  my  know- 
ledge,— and  I have  an  experience  of  the  profes- 
sional practice  of  a few, — led  to  any  new  reform 
in  architectural  practice.  It  would  not  be 
amiss,  in  my  opinion,  however,  for  the  future 
race  of  architects  to  become  practically,  as  well 
as  theoretically,  acquainted  with  one  or  two 
of  the  leading  branches  in  the  building  trade. 
For  a youth  intended  for  the  architectural  pro- 
fession a noviciate  of  some  period  in  the  work- 
shop or  building  would  be  a great  advantage ; 
and  actual  work  performed  by  him  in  such 
capacity,  first  as  a craftsman,  and,  secondly,  as 
a foreman  or  clerk  of  works,  would  in  no  manner 
be  derogatory  to  the  subsequent  dignity  of  his 
profession  as  architect.  Although  modern  crafts- 
men-architects have  not  been  many  nor  very 
distinguished,  for  lack  of  requisite  education, 
there  is  one  thing  which  their  designs,  plans,  and 
working  drawings  have  been  distinguished  for, — 
plainness.  Knowing  the  wants  of  workmen, 
architects  who  were  once  craftsmen  are,  as  a 
rule,  easy  to  follow  in  all,  theirj  details.  This  in 
itself  is  one  great  advantage,  even  though  their 
elevation  betray  as  yet  no  great  inspiration  or 
advance  in  the  direction  looked  to  by  the  Quar- 
terly Revieiv  writer.  Although  I see  both  the 
possibility  and  the  probability  of  a great  change 
in  architectural  creation  being  effected  by  the 
training  of  the  workman  and  the  utilisation  of 
his  latent  talent,  I cannot,  as  a whilom  workman 
myself,  see  any  possibility  at  all  of  our  building 
workmen  becoming  a race  of  angels. 

There  can  be  no  comparison  as  far  as  the  art 
of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter  and  the  archi- 
tect is  concerned.  If  it  be  contended  that  the 
latter  should  be  a bon&.fide  craftsman  as  well 
as  an  artist-architect,  he  must  needs  be,  to 
carry  out  the  theory  now  ventilated,  a “ Jack  of 
all  trades”  as  well, — a general  building  operative, 
or  at  least  a Bort  of  “ three-branch  hand.”  The 
sculptor  certainly  designs  and  executes,  but  his 
little  microcosm  is  his  own  studio.  He  is  given 
a block  of  marble : he  sketches,  he  models,  and  by 
actual  workmanship  creates  the  embodiment  he 
previously  designed.  The  painter  is  also  a work- 
man as  well  as  an  artist,  and  is  necessarily  a 
draughtsman  as  well  as  the  architect.  There  is 
a subdivision  of  labour  in  sculpture  and  painting 
as  well  [as  in  architecture,  and  in  the  former  art 
there  are  very  few  large  pieces  of  statuary  but 
have  been  partly  executed  by  several  hands. 
The  construction  of  a palace  or  a cathedral 
from  its  design  to  its  execution  admits  of  no  com- 
parison whatever  with  the  routine  of  the  sculptor’s 
or  painter’s  art.  Architecture  embraces  many 
professions  or  callings  ; sculpture  and  painting 
only  one.  As  sculptors  and  painters  in  the  past 
had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  ornamentation 
of  buildings,  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable 
to  expect  that  they  should  bo  architects 
and  inspired  master-workmen,  possessed  of  a 
practical  knowledge  of  architectural  design  and 
building  execution,  as  to  expect  that  our  archi- 
tects should  be  master-workmen  in  the  sense 
of  the  Quarterly  Revieiv  writer.  All  admit  that 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  archi- 
tectural design,  but  that  improvement  will  not 
come  through  any  hot-bed  process  applied  to 
either  the  architectural  or  operative  community. 
Time  will  produce  a higher  class  of  architects 
and  a more  skilled  class  of  craftsmen ; the  former 
possessing  a more  practical  and  technical  know- 
ledge of  the  trades  on  which  their  profession 
depends,  and  the  latter  becoming  more  versed  in 
the  principles  of  design  and  construction,  and 
consequently  executing  their  work  with  a greater 
artistic  taste.  A well-planned  building,  be  it  a 
dwelling,  church,  or  palace,  is  in  itBelf  a 
piece  of  workmanship  to  be  proud  of,  and  in 
the  region  of  original  designing  and  planning, 
and  all  its  details  in  architectural  and  building 
construction,  there  is  a quite  sufficient  and  ample 
field  for  the  architect.  I would  by  all  means 
elevate  the  craftsman  and  improve  the  architect, 
but  I would  be  no  party  to  preaching  an  incom- 
prehensible logic  that,  however  it  may  please  for 
the  season,  is  certain  to  become  one  of  those 
Dead-Sea  fruits,  turning  to  ashes  and  disappoint- 
ment upon  the  lips. 

As  to  the  question  of  men  designing  works  and 


leaving  others  to  execute,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
strange  in  this,  any  more  than  in  statesmen 
making  laws,  and  judges  and  magistrates  ad- 
ministering them.  It  is  of  course  possible  for  an 
architect  to  design  as  an  artist,  and  execute  as  a 
mason  and  an  architect.  What  then  ? Think 
you,  if  Sir  Christopher  Wren  worked  the  stones 
and  performed  the  carvings,  as  well  as  designing 
St.  Paul’s,  his  great  work  would  have  presented 
any  marked  difference,  supposing  he  accurately 
followed  the  drawings  (whether  these  were  all 
his  own  or  not  being  an  open  question)  ? 

If  a real  improvement  in  architectural 
designing  is  earnestly  desired,  let  a system  of 
model  construction  be  insisted  upon  in  all  great 
public  and  ecclesiastical  works,  and  that  the  con- 
struction of  these  models  be  under  the  eye  of  the 
architect.  Let  him  insist,  in  all  great  works  on 
which  his  fame  and  character  are  to  rest,  that 
a model  be  first  made,  — the  expense,  of 
course,  to  be  paid  by  the  clients.  If  models 
had  been  first  made  of  some  of  our  recent 
public  buildings  and  some  more  in  course 
of  erection,  much  that  is  faulty  in  the 
design  would  have  been  remedied.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  for  architects,  no  matter  what  their 
experience  may  have  been,  to  see  in  their  mind’s 
eye  or  produce  by  any  process  of  paper-drawing 
the  appearance  that  certain  portions  of  some 
buildings  will  present  when  completed.  The 
exigencies  of  site  will  lead  to  the  divergence  from 
ordinary  methods  of  construction,  but  it  is  only 
when  the  model  is  seen  or  the  actual  building 
put  up  that  an  alteration  is  seen  to  be  necessary. 
Therefore  I would  strongly  advise  the  construc- 
tion of  models,  believing  that  it  is  one  of  the 
plainest,  most  practical,  and  feasible  modes  of  de- 
veloping an  improvement  in  architectural  design,, 
and  tending  to  the  improvement  and  elevation 
of  both  architecture  and  handicraft. 

A Craftsman. 


THE  NEW  REREDOS  IN  GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

This  work  of  art,  the  gift  of  the  Freemasons 
of  the  province  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral,  is  now  nearly  finished.  It  is  17  ft.  6 in. 
in  width.  A horizontal  line  of  carved  stone  ex- 
tends across  where  the  communion-table  will  be 
placed.  Above  this  are  seven  niches,  filled 
alternately  with  statues  and  sculptured  groups. 
The  subjects,  from  left  to  right,  are, — Moses 
bearing  the  tablets  of  the  law ; group,  the 
Nativity  ; St.  Peter  ; group,  the  Ascension  ; St. 
Paul ; group,  Entombment  of  the  Saviour ; David 
bearing  the  harp.  The  central  one,  the  Ascension, 
is  5 ft.  in  height ; and  the  side  groups  are  each 
about  4 ft.  3 in.  high.  The  statue  of  St.  Peter  is 
of  Painswick  stone ; the  other  figures  and  the 
groups  are  of  stone  from  Mr.  Wingate’s  quarry, 
at  Crickley  Hill.  Over  the  figures  and  groups- 
are  wrought  canopies ; above  these  are  three 
opsn  pinnacles,  with  statues  of  angels;  and  sur- 
mounting the  central  pinnacle  is  the  cross,  27  ft. 
from  the  floor,  but  not  interfering  with  the  view 
of  the  east  window  of  the  choir.  The  groups 
and  statues  are  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Redfern,  of  London, 
sculptor;  and  the  other  portions  of  the  work 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley,  also  of  London.  The  restoration  of 
the  south  porch  is  now  nearly  completed. 


THE  FREE-BRIDGE  MOVEMENT. 

On  Saturday  night  last,  a densely  crowded 
meeting,  convened  by  the  Metropolitan  Free- 
bridge  Association,  was  held  at  the  St.  John’s 
School  - room,  Waterloo  - road,  to  consider  the- 
recent  decision  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  with  reference  to  the  toll-bridges  of  the 
metropolis.  Mr.  George  Hill  (Lambeth  Vestry) 
presided.  The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

“ That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  satisfaction  the- 
announcement  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  introduce  into  Parliament  a 
Bill  having  for  its  object  the  freeing  of  the  metropolitan 
bridges  from  toll,  and  pledges  itself  to  render  every 
assistance  in  its  power  to  the  Board  in  its  endeavour  to 
effect  one  of  the  most  important  metropolitan  improve- 
ments— an  improvement  which  will  remove  a direct  tax 
from  the  shoulders  of  thousands  of  the  poorest  of  the 
population,  and  will  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  object  in  view  will 
now  be  carried  out,  both  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience to  the  public  and  advantage  to  house 
property  generally  in  the  various  districts  to  be 
benefited.  It  is  an  object  which  has  always  had 
our  sympathy  and  aid. 
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A Cheap  Cooking  Stove. 


arches  supporting  the  respective  converging 
lines.  The  new  booking  - offices  have  been 
erected  on  the  triangular  piece  of  land  between 
the  Metropolitan  Extension  and  the  main  lines, 
close  to  the  point  of  junction  between  the  two 
lines  named.  Thebuilding  is  only  small  and  limited 
in  extent,  although  the  interior  arrangements 
are  very  complete.  We  understand  that  it  is 
the  ultimate  intention  of  the  company  to  erect 
a much  larger  block  of  offices  on  the  site,  of  liner 
architectural  proportions,  the  remainder  of  the 
large  area  of  the  company’s  land  in  front  being 
partly  laid  out  for  carriage  approaches  to  the 
station  buildings,  whilst  the  rest  will  be  set 
apart  as  a cab-rank. 

The  passengers  to  all  the  three  lines  of  rail- 
way, on  leaving  the  booking-offices  arrive  at  the 
respective  platforms  by  passing  along  the  corridor 
already  named,  in  connexion  with  which  there 
are  spacious  staircases,  8 ft.  in  width.  The 
several  platforms,  all  of  which  ai’e  covered,  are 
supported  by  substantial  and  ornamental  arches 
of  yellow  and  red  stock  brick,  the  flooring  of  the 
main-line  platform,  which  is  asphalted,  resting 
upon  iron  joists.  The  average  length  of  the 
platforms  is  about  320  feet,  and  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen’s  waiting  and  retiring  rooms  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Crystal  Palace  line  more  espe- 
cially  are  large  and  commodious.  The  entire 
area  of  the  station  as  reconstructed,  with  its  net- 
work of  rails,  and  new  buildings,  is  now  upwards 
of  two  acres  in  extent,  and,  when  opened,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  most  important  junctions 
on  the  company’s  lines.  The  works  have  all 
been  designed  and  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Mills,  the  company’s  chief 
engineer  j Mr.  Ritson,  of  Brixton,  being  the  con. 
tractor. 


ECONOMICAL  ROASTING  STOVE. 

The  accompanying  view  illustrates  a stove  of 
cast-iron,  which  I have  in  constant  use  in  my 
kitchen  in  Florence. 

The  meat  or  poultry  or  game  is  placed  in  a tin 
oven  like  that  called  a Dutch  oven,  but  instead 
of  being  square,  this  is  made  so  as  to  fit  the 
front  of  the  iron  stove,  and  arched  over  at  the 
back. 

The  spit  on  which  the  meat  is  placed  is  pro- 
vided with  a side  prong  that  fits  into  holes  made 
at  the  side  of  the  tin  oven,  and  into  which  holes 
the  prong  is  moved  as  the  meat  is  cooking,  where 
a movable  “ jack”  is  not  in  use,  so  as  to  turn  all 
parts  of  the  meat  to  the  fire. 

Charcoal  is  placed  in  the  iron  stove,  and 
when  kindled,  the  tin  oven  is  placed  before  it. 
The  quantity  of  charcoal  expended  in  cooking 
well  6|  lb.  of  meat  was  lb.,  at  a cost  of  less 
than  a penny.  The  heat  concentrated  in  the 
arches  of  the  iron  stove  causes  less  time  to  be 
used  in  roasting.  Tho  size  of  the  stove  is  19  in. 
wide  by  13£  in.  high  ; the  depth  of  the  arch  is 
41  in.  The  cost  in  Italy  of  the  stove  is  eleven 
francs,  and  the  tin  oven,  six  francs,  making 
in  English  money  about  13s.  There  is  no 
smoke  from  the  charcoal  to  preclude  the  stove 
being  placed  on  a table,  on  the  stone  floor  of  a 
kitchen,  or  any  side  stone  projection  of  the  fire- 
place*. The  operation  of  cooking  by  charcoal 
is  cleaner  and  quicker,  requiring  less  care  and 
attention  than  coal.  Surely  charcoal  could  be 
imported  into  England  from  Belgium  and  France 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  serviceable  in 
reducing  the  consumption  of  our  coal.  The 
cost  of  charcoal  is  about  2s.  lOd.  the  100  lb.  (on 
the  Continent). 

I cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
this  simple  economical  mode  of  roasting.  A 
saving  would  thereby  accrue  of  all  the  enormous 
amount  of  coal  used  for  “ making  up  ” the 
kitchen  fire  preparatory  to  roasting. 

Square  9 in.  iron  pans  could  be  used,  4 in.  in 
depth,  to  contain  charcoal,  on  which  could  be 
placed  a saucepan  with  compartments  for 
boiling.  F.  C. 


Harrow  Public  Hall  Company. — A com- 
pany has  been  formed,  under  the  Limited 
Liability  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
public  hall  in  Harrow.  The  necessity  for  such  a 
building  has  long  been  recognised.  A site  in  the 
High-street,  nearly  opposite  the  King’s  Head 
Hotel,  with  a double  frontage,  can  be  secured 
for  a term  of  99  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  351. 
per  annum.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  has  been 
appointed  architect,  and  has  supplied  designs 
for  a building  to  cost  3,0001. 

* Means  of  escape  for  the  fumes  ought  nevertheless  to 
ba  crovided. — Ed. 


THE  LEICESTER  SEWAGE  WORKS. 

A number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
utilisation  of  sewage  met  last  week  at  the  Sewage 
Works,  Leicester,  their  object  being  to  witness 
the  working  of  the  sewage-drying  and  pulverising 
machine  recently  erected  there  by  Messrs. 
Milburn  & Co.  The  machine  itself  consists 
of  an  iron  floor,  about  6 ft.  wide  and  30  ft. 
long,  which  is  heated  by  a furnace  under- 
neath. At  one  end  of  this  floor  the  sewage  is 
placed,  in  a damp  state,  and,  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  above,  is  gradually  moved  to  the  other 
end.  In  its  course  it  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a series  of  dividers,  between  which  it  passes, 
and  which  prevent  it  caking.  On  leaving  these 
dividers  the  sewage  passes  underneath  some  bars 
or  pulverisei’s,  and  is  ultimately  scraped  off  at 
the  other  end  in  a dry  powder,  sufficiently  fine 
for  sowing,  and  easily  removable.  The  experi- 
ments showed  that  the  machine  was  capable  of 
turning  off  manure  at  the  rate  of  651  lb.  in  the 
hour,  or  nearly  a ton  in  three  hours.  We  are 
informed  that  about  8 tons  of  wet  sewage 
are  converted  into  a ton  of  dry  manure, 
and  the  cost  of  doing  this  with  coal  at  12s. 
a ton  is  about  4s.  a ton.  After  the  pro- 
cess had  been  witnessed  for  some,  time  with 
apparent  satisfaction,  the  company  adjourned  to 
the  Bell  Hotel,  where  they  partook  of  luncheon. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  THE 
LOUGHBOROUGH-ROAD  STATION  OF  THE 
CHATHAM  AND  DOVER  RAILWAY. 

During  the  last  few  months  large  works  have 
been  in  progress  at  the  Loughborough-road 
Station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company.  The  opening  of  the  new 
loop-line  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  commences 
by  a junction  with  the  company’s  main  line  at 
Loughborough,  has  necessitated  a very  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  the  station,  at  which 
three  of  the  company’s  lines  now  converge, — 
the  Metropolitan  Extension  between  Ludgate- 
hill  and  Victoria,  the  main  line,  and  the  new 
Crystal  Palace  loop  line. 

The  new  buildings,  and  other  arrangements, 
which  are  on  a very  extensive  scale,  have  just 
been  completed,  and  the  station,  now  called  the 
“Loughborough  Junction,”  is  intended  to  be 
opened  on  Thursday  next,  the  14th  inst.  The 
arrangements  include  the  erection  of  new 
booking-offices,  on  the  ground-floor,  with  spa- 
cious waiting-rooms  ; six  long  and  commodious 
platforms,  with  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  waiting- 
rooms,  and  other  conveniences  attached ; to- 
gether with  wide  corridors  under  the  several 
lines  of  railway,  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  which  have  been  ingeniously  and  skilfully 
formed  by  cutting  through  and  connecting  the 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE  LAMBETH 
VESTRY-HALL. 

Some  time  ago  the  Lambeth  Vestpy  determined 
upon  making  considerable  alterations  and  im. 
provements  in  the  vestry-hall  at  Kennington. 
green,  and  for  this  purpose  they  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
and  report  to  the  Board.  The  committee  hav< 
just  presented  their  report,  and  they  recommend 
extensive  alterations  and  re-arrangements 
Amongst  other  improvements  they  propose  thai 
the  Board-i'oom  be  raised  13  ft.,  and  the  under 
neath  part  converted  into  four  committee-rooms 
separated  by  two  corridors,  one  54  ft.  in  lengtl 
by  9 ft.  in  width,  running  from  the  back  to  th< 
front  of  the  building,  and  the  other  at  righ 
angles  to  the  first,  19  ft.  by  5 ft.  They  als< 
propose  that  an  entirely  new  suite  of  rooms  b< 
erected  for  the  hall-keeper,  and  they  estimati 
the  expense  of  the  proposed  alterations  at  3,5001 
At  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  sub 
ject,  the  proposal  was  favourably  received  b; 
the  vestry,  but  the  further  consideration  of  thi 
subject  was  deferred  for  a month,  in  order  tha 
the  plans  might  be  examined,  and  it  was  alsi 
suggested  that  the  plans  be  lithographed,  am 
distributed  amongst  the  members. 


A VALEDICTORY  DINNER. 

The  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Thoms,  on  the  Is 
inst.,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  in  recognition  as  well  c 
his  social  qualities  as  of  his  services  to  literatui 
as  Editor  of  Notes  and  Queries,  was  presided  ove 
by  Earl  Stanhope,  and  attended  by  about  12 
gentlemen,  more  or  less  well  known.  The  char 
man,  in  proposing  his  health,  showed  clever! 
the  value  of  such  a publication.  Cases  migl 
be  mentioned,  he  said,  in  which,  if  regard  wei 
paid  to  one  set  of  observations  only,  very  em 
neous  conclusions  might  be  formed.  Thus, 
person  leaving  the  Thames  might  ask  who  w i 
the  principal  authority  in  the  neighbouring  di 
trict.  He  would  be  told  the  Sheriff  of  Middlese: 
The  same  person  might  make  the  same  inquii 
in  the  Red  Sea — say  at  Jeddah — and  he  wou. 
again  be  told  the  Scherif  of  Mecca.  If  tl 
inquirer  relied  on  tlie  resemblance  of  name  1 
would  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  there  was  cloi 
kindred  between  the  two  officers.  But  had  th 
theory  been  put  forth  in  Notes  and  Queries,  son 
Arabic  scholar  would  at  once  have  shown  th 
“scherif”  was  pure  Arabic,  and  some  Angl 
Saxon  student  that  our  word  “sheriff”  can 
from  quite  a different  root — the  shire-reev 
or  chief  civil  officer  of  the  county— aJ 
that  there  was  not  the  smallest  connexii 
between  the  two  words.  Again,  suppose  inqui 
made  by  a person  into  the  derivation 
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“ equerry.”  He  would  find  it  meant  a mounted 
attendant  on  a prince  or  princess,  riding  on 
horseback  by  the  side  of  a royal  carriage.  A 
Latin  student  would  say,  of  course,  the  word 
must  come  from  eques.  But  here,  again,  a 
3tudent  of  French  would  correct  him,  and  show 
that  “equerry”  came  from  the  old  French 
sscuyer,  the  bearer  of  a shield,  and  had,  in  fact, 
no  connexion  with  eques  or  equus.  So,  very 
plausible  explanations  were  often  entirely  delu- 
sive ; and  reasons  which  seemed  perfectly  clear 
JO  long  as  they  were  derived  from  a single 
lource,  bore  quite  another  aspect  when  other 
ninds  were  directed  to  the  same  point. 

Mr.  Thoms  replied  in  effective  and  touching 
yords.  Professor  Owen,  answering  for  science, 
aunched  into  a lecture  on  its  present  posi- 
ion  with  reference  to  religious  opinions,  and 
vas  obliged  to  break  off  suddenly.  Lord 
loughton,  who  spoke  for  literature,  “ the 
nuse’s  friend,  himself  a muse,”  did  what  no 
me  else  could  have  done  without  a tumble ; — 
aughed  at  the  utterly  useless  character  of 
nnch  that  was  treated  of  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
rad  yet  never  ceased  to  admit  the  usefulness 
rad  value  of  the'publication  itself.  Mr.  Shirley 
Jrooks,  called  up  by  the  toast  of  the  Press, 
nade  a merry  little  hit  in  flouting  the  guest 
if  the  evening,  whose  opinions  on  longevity 
.re  well  known,  with  the  intelligence  that  he 
vould  find  a centenarian  on  his  breakfast-table 
text  morning,  the  said  centenarian  turning  out  to 
le  the  Morning  Post,  established  November  2nd, 
.772  ; and  Dr.  Doran,  replying  as  the  new  editor 
f Notes  and  Queries,  told  capitally  a capital 
tory,  and  applied  it  admirably.  Lord  Lyttelton, 
dr.  Moran  (of  the  United  States),  Mr.  W.  D. 
'hristie,  Sir  Edward  Smirke,  Sir  Frederick 
bollock,  and  some  others  lent  their  sweet  voices, 
,nd  the  evening  was  spent  pleasantly  and  well. 


WINCHESTER  WHISPERS. 

Sm, — In  your  number  of  the  2nd  inst.,  you 
mblish  a letter  headed  “A  Whisper  from  Win- 
hester  ” to  which  my  signature  is  attached.  I 
ieg  to  state  that  it  is  no  letter  of  mine.  I am 
appy  to  say  that  I am  little  troubled  with  paint 
r whitewash,  and  what  few  cracks  I have  are 
ot  recent,  but  as  old  as  my  walls,  and  they  give 
le  no  trouble.  Some  of  my  pinnacles  certainly 
■ant  restoring,  my  altar-screen  also  would  look 
etter  filled  with  figures ; otherwise  I am  very 
?ell  cared  for.  I am,  however,  seriously 
ppressed  by  the  two  bell-floors  in  my  lantern- 
ower  over  my  choir.  I should  be  very  pleased 
a have  these  removed,  and  also  my  choir- screen 
ierced,  so  that  those  who  oome  to  worship  in  my 
ave  might  see  into  my  choir.  ►£< 

(The  mark  of  Winchester  Cathedral) . 


A BIG  CHURCH  FOR  BRIGHTON. 

Sir, — I have  read  in  the  Builder  of  the  26th  of 
Ictober  that  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Wagner  has  just 
ommenced  the  erection  of  an  immense  building 
a Ann-street,  Brighton.  There  is  a fact  which 
hould  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the 
dvantage  of  a congregation  attending  a church, 
t is  known  that  the  voice  can  only  extend  to  a 
ertain"  distance  to  enable  the  congregation  or 
tlierwise  to  hear  distinctly;  and  at  the  time 
it.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  was  erected,  it 
las  considered  a model  for  other  churches,  in 
egard  to  the  capabilities  of  hearing  distinctly, 
t is  the  same  in  regard  to  height.  W. 


1PENING  OF  THE  NEW  MARKET  HALL, 
WHITCHURCH. 

The  new  Market  Hall  was  opened  amid  the 
lealing  of  bells  and  the  flaunting  of  flags,  on  the 
!5th  ult.  The  new  building,  which  was  erected 
iy  Mr.  Stringer,  of  Nantwich,  is  commodious. 
?hc  front  portion  is  in  the.Gothic  style  of  archi- 
ectnre  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A gable  as  a 
entral  feature  terminated  by  a bell-turret,  with 
ane  and  cardinal  points,  has  been  earned  to  a 
leight  of  72  ft.  The  front  portion  of  the  building 
onsists  of  a com  exchange,  about  56  ft.  in  length, 
iy  an  average  width  of  32  ft.,  having  three 
eparate  entrances.  Adjoining  are  placed  the 
ffices  of  the  Local  Board  and  their  board-room  ; 
.bove  these  apartments  and  occupying  the  entire 
irst  floor,  is  the  large  public-room,  63  ft.  6 in.  in 
engtb,  41  ft.  in  width,  and  about  24  ft.  in  height 
o ceiling.  The  general  market  is  situated  imme- 
liately  behind  the  front  block,  and  is  126  ft.  in 


length  by  a width  of  60  ft.  In  it  there  are 
sixteen  butcher-stalls,  116  butter-stands,  and 
fifteen  stalls  for  vegetables.  Beyond  the  general 
market  is  a market  for  cheese  sales,  61  ft.  long 
and  78  ft.  wide.  A large  raised  cheese-stage, 
60  ft.  by  35  ft.,  is  also  provided.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  cheese-market  are  eight  lock-up 
offices  for  higglers.  The  fish-market  is  35  ft. 
long  and  17  ft.  in  width,  with  separate  roof  and 
ventilation,  and  stands  are  furnished  with  broad 
slate  slabs,  with  complete  arrangement  for 
drainage. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

It  has  been  decided  to  continue  the  series  of 
walks  and  excursions  commenced  in  1870.  On 
Saturday,  November  9,  it  is  proposed  to  meet  in 
the  hall  of  St.  John's  College,  where  the  rev. 
the  president  will  receive  the  members,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  Deane,  M.A.,  will  give  a lecture  on  the 
college,  and  conduct  the  party  over  the  buildings. 
From  here  the  party  will  go  to  St.  Giles’s  Church, 
where  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  West,  will  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  history  of  the  building. 
It  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Early  English 
style  existing  in  Oxford.  On  the  16th,  Jesus 
College  and  St.  Martin’s  Church  at  Carfax,  and 
the  ruins  of  St.  Peter-le-Bailey  Church,  will  be 
visited. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
November  6th,  when  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Treacher 
M.A.,  read  a paper  on  “ Early  Printing  and 
Engraving.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

A very  respectable  and  intelligent  body  of 
workmen,  about  150  in  number,  assembled  on 
Saturday  afternoon  last,  in  the  Museum,  and 
Mr.  W.  Brindley,  read  a paper  introductory  to 
his  proposed  explanations  of  the  casts,  treating 
chiefly  of  the  Egyptian  and  Classical  times. 
Norman,  Transitional,  and  Early  French  work, 
will  be  treated  of  on  (this)  Saturday,  9th.  It 
may  be  useful  to  hint  to  the  reader,  that  the 
place  is  not  very  well  adapted  for  teaching,  and 
that  he  must  keep  up  his  voice  if  he  wishes  to  be 
heard. 


OPENING  OF  ST.  STEPHEN’S  SCHOOLS, 
SPITALFIELDS. 

These  schools,  in  which  secular  instruction 
will  be  combined  with  religious  teaching,  have 
been  opened  by  Bishop  Claughton.  The  schools 
present  a frontage  to  Quaker-street,  Brick-lane, 
near  the  Bishopsgate  Terminus  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  and  are  in  close  proximity  to 
St.  Stephen’s  Church,  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. The  building  is  of  brick,  from  a design 
by  Messrs.  Stone,  architects.  The  edifice  has 
three  stories.  Each  story  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 200  children.  There  are  schoolrooms 
for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  into  which  the  latest 
improvements  are  said  to  have  been  introduced. 
The  largest  room  is  the  infant  schoolroom,  which 
can  upon  occasion  be  used  for  religious  meetings. 
The  dimensions  are  50  ft.  by  33  ft.  The  other 
rooms  are  nearly  corresponding  in  size.  There  is 
a drill-ground  below  the  schools.  The  cost  of  the 
building  has  been  6,000?.,  derived  from  voluntary 
contributions  and  the  Government  grant  in  aid. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  600  children  in 
the  institution.  The  works  have  been  twelve 
months  in  progress.  The  schools  are  opened 
free  from  debt,  so  far  as  the  structure  is 
concerned. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

The  Drainage  of  Richmond. — The  committee  of 
the  Richmond  select  vestry  have  applied  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow 
20,000i.  to  enable  them  to  execute  a scheme  of 
sewerage  for  the  district.  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison, 
C.E.,  the  Government  commissioner,  held  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  application  at  the  vestry- 
hall,  and  having  heard  all  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  application,  said  he  would  advise  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject,  and 
inform  the  vestry  of  the  result. 

The  Utilisation  of  Sewage. — A conference  has 
been  held  at  Southsea  to  discuss  the  practica- 
bility and  desirability  of  introducing  carbon  into 
the  purification  and  utilisation  of  sewage,  by 
means  of  a system  invented  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  C. 
Stanford,  F.C.S.  Lieut.- General  Lord  Temple- 
town,  K.C.B.,  presided,  and  the  company  in- 


cluded representatives  of  the  military  and  nava* 
departments.  Colonel  Synge,  R.E.,  entered  into 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  main  features  of 
the  system,  and  an  interesting  discussion  ensued. 
The  “ carbon  system  ” is  now  being  tried  at 
Glasgow. 


WARE  AND  HERTFORD. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Grindle,  C.E.,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  to  the  Ware  Union  Board,  to  survey 
and  carry  out  the  necessary  sanitary  arrange- 
ments for  the  fifteen  parishes  and  townships 
comprised  within  the  union  under  the  recent 
Public  Health  Act.  The  same  gentleman  has 
just  now  completed  a re-arrangement,  at  a 
cost  of  about  2,250 1.,  of  the  deodorizing 
works,  originally  constructed  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  sewage  of  the  town  of  Hert- 
ford before  passing  into  the  river  Lea.  The 
scheme  now  in  operation  includes  lime  and 
chloride  of  lime,  both  of  which  are  added  to  the 
sewage  as  it  enters  the  tanks ; the  matter  iB  then 
allowed  to  subside  till  clear,  when  it  passes  over 
weirs  formed  of  white  glazed  tiles,  which  are  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  the  effluent  water  to  escape 
in  a quantity  corresponding  to  the  amount  of 
sewage  which  enters  the  works.  From  these 
weirs  the  water  is  carried  into  the  filters,  which 
aro  composed  of  finely-crushed  coke,  and  from 
thence  it  passes  through  a conduit  l;000  yards 
in  length,  and  eventually  finds  its  way  into  the 
river  Lea. 


HOOP  IRON  BOND  IN  WALLS. 

Sir, — I read  with  much  surprise  in  your  paper  of  tho 
26tli  October,  under  the  heading  of  “ Materials  of  the 
Architect,”  of  the  injurious  effects  of  hoop-iron,  when 
used  as  bond  in  the  mortar  joints  of  brick  walls.  This 
question  is  raised  by  “ R.  L.,”  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Builder. 

I must  say  that  my  own  experience  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  statement  made  in  your  article.  I have  used  slight 
hoop-iron  as  bond  in  mortar  joints  for  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  and  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  but  the  most 
beneficial  results  from  its  use. 

A fellow  tradesman  has  just  had  to  remove  a wall  he 
built  twenty-five  years  ago  : the  hoop  iron  is  as  clean  and 
tough  as  when  it  waslaidin  the  work  ; the  mortar  appears 
to  have  altogether  stopped  the  corrosion  of  the  metal. 

About  ten  years  ago  I built  a garden-wall  near  the  sea, 
of  grey  stock  bricks,  with  Hailing  lime  mortar.  As  the  soil 
was  very  treacherous,  I used  much  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  iron-hoop  bond.  I have  looked  carefully  at 
tne  wall  within  the  last  few  days,  and  cannot  see  a single 
joint  that  has  failed. 

Under  these  circumstances  I must  be  excused  when  I 
hold  the  opinion  . that  the  use  of  slight  hoop-iron  in 
mortar  joints  in  brick  walls  is  one  of  the  best  ties,  and  can 
seldom  be  used  but  with  advantage.  I readily  admit  that 
it  would  be  quite  as  well  if  laid  in  cement. 

A Canterbury  Builder. 


THE  IRON  CHURCH  AT  PRE STONVILLE . 

Warner  r.  Robinson. 

^ This  was  a claim  of  ±51.  Is.  6d.,  at  the  Brighton  County 
Court,  for  furnishing  certain  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  building  of  a church  at  Prestonvillo.  The  case  was 
heard  before  the  following  jury  : — Messrs.  P.  Bury,  Geo. 
Brown,  W.  W.  Buclnnan,  Alfred  Buckwell,  and  James 
Bulgin. 

Mr.  Penfold  appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Gell 
for  defendant,  a clerk  in  holy  orders. 

It  appeared,  from  Mr.  Penfold’s  statement,  that 
plaintiff,  who  was  a draughtsman  and  modeller,  had  been 
for  some  time  acquainted  with  the  defendant  (a  curate  at 
Emmanuel  Church),  who  was  desirous  of  erecting  a church 
at  Prestonville,  which,  he  estimated,  would  cost  2.000J.,  if 
he  could  raise  the  money.  Plaintiff  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  certain  models  aud  specifications  for  the 
roposed  edifice,  and  of  which  he  wa3  to  superintend  the 
uilding.  Plans  wero  prepared,  but  tho  money  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  plaintiff  was  then  instructed  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  an  iron  church,  which,  it  would  be  re- 
membered, was  burnt  down  about  the  5th  ef  November  of 
last  year. 

The  defence  made  by  Mr.  Gell  was,  that  the  plaintiff 
had  charged  most  exorbitantly  for  the  plans,  tracings,  and 
specifications,  and  he  called  Mr.  Lainson,  surveyor,  in 
support  of  his  statement ; but,  after  tho  case  had  lasted 
about  three  hours,  defendant  denying  the  statement  of 
plaintiff,  the  jury  ultimately  found  a verdict  for  plaintiff, 
damages  Wl.  8s.  6d.  _ . 

There  was  another  jury  case  on  the  list,  in  which  the  son 
of  the  plaintiff  sued  defendant  for  work  done  at  the  same 
place  as  a builder ; but  the  hearing  was  adjourned  for  a 
fortnight. 


WHITEHAVEN  BATHS  COMPETITION. 

Sir, I hope  none  of  your  younger  readers  will  be 

tempted  to  compete  for  the  above  baths,  until  the  com- 
mittee give  a straightforward  statement  of  what  remu- 
neration they  are  prepared  to  offer.  At  present,  they 
require  a statement  of  terms  from  architects.  I presume 
the  cheapest  will  win. 

I do  not  fear  that  established  architects  will  enter  for 
the  competition,  which  is  at  the  best  but  a very  little  one, 
but  I fear  that  some  of  the  younger  men  who  are  just 
entering  business,  and  have  some  spare  time  on  their 
hands,  or  some  young  gentlemen  engaged  in  offices,  may 
consider  that  it  is  a nice  little  thing  well  within  their 
power  and  time,  and  so  go  in.  Let  them  remember  that 
when  they  aro  older  men  the  position  of  the  profession 
will  be,  to  a certain  extent,  what  they  have  made  it ; and 
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if  for  a microscopic  chance  of  present  gain  they  encourage 
this  sort  of  attempt  to  lower  the  status  of  the  profession, 
they  will  surely  to  some  degree  sutler,  when  in  their  turn 
they  take  the  place  of  the  older  men  in  the  business. 

If  there  were  no  responses  to  this  sort  of  advertisement, 
committees  would  soon  cease  to  spoil  your  advertising 
pages  with  their  economical  offers.  Foresight. 

P.S. — In  this  competition,  “ Rejected  designs  will  be 
returned  if  required  " 1 


WATFORD  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 

The  committee  have  informed  the  architects 
who  sent  in  designs  for  this  building,  that  the 
following  designs  have  been  selected  out  of  the 
fourteen  sent  in : — 

The  design  deemed  by  the  committee  best, — 
“ Non  quo  sed  quo  modo,”  Messrs.  Sedgwick  & 
Son,  Watford;  second,  “Faith,”  Mr.  John  Ladd, 
4,  Chapel-street,  Bedford-row,  London ; third, 
(without  motto),  Mr.  P.  J.  Byrne,  55,  High- 
street,  Windsor. 

The  committee  propose  to  exhibit  all  the 
designs  in  a public  room  in  Watford. 


THE  NEW  COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM, 
CHARTHAM,  KENT:  COMPETITION. 
The  design  of  Messrs.  John  Giles  & Gough, 
28,  Craven-street,  Strand,  has  been  selected,  in 
a limited  competition,  for  this  asylum,  to  accom- 
modate upwards  of  1,100  patients. 


LADIES’  READING-ROOMS. 

Sir, — As  you  have  at  all  times  been  a cham- 
pion of  the  true  interests  and  rights  of  women, 
you  will  doubtless  have  many  fair  readers.  I 
therefore  beg  to  suggest,  through  the  medium  of 
your  widely-circulated  journal,  that  these  should 
interest  themselves  in  the  establishment  of 
ladies’  reading-rooms  in  the  most  frequented 
thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  and  great  pro- 
vincial towns.  Refreshments,  too,  might  be 
supplied  at  these  rooms. 

The  unprotected  female  often  knows  not 
where  to  rest  during  waiting  intervals  in  town, 
and  I believe  the  establishment  of  such  rooms 
would  be  profitable  to  either  individual  or  col- 
lective enterprise.  But  if  not,  the  suggestion 
ought  to  be  carried  out  by  public  subscription. 

Thoughtful. 


PLANNING  OF  THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

Sir, — I see  in  some  of  the  papers  that  Mr. 
Street  is  now  engaged  on  the  contract  drawings 
for  the  new  Law  Courts.  I think  the  legal  pro- 
fession would  be  grateful  to  him  and  to  you  if 
he  would  furnish  to  the  Builder,  and  you  would 
be  willing  to  print,  a detailed  sketch  (which  he 
could  now,  doubtless,  easily  have  made)  of  a 
court  such  as  he  proposes  to  make  them.  The 
success  or  failure  of  his  great  building  will 
mainly  turn  on  the  practical  convenience  of  the 
courts  ; and  as,  no  doubt,  they  will  be  all  alike, 
at  least  in  the  main  principles  of  their  design,  I 
think  lawyers  in  general  would  be  veiy  glad  to 
learn  precisely  what  Mr.  Street  proposes  to  do 
for  them,  from  a drawing  sufficiently  detailed  to 
convey  an  accurate  idea.  Templar. 

###  We  should  be  quite  willing  to  comply. 


STATE  OF  CARDIFF. 

The  inquiry  recently  held  here  by  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  has  shown  a 
very  bad  state  of  things  existing.  The  whole 
of  the  sewage  of  Grangetown  is  discharged 
into  the  Taff  below  the  bridge.  All  Cardiff, 
Canton,  and  a part  of  Llandaff  are  supplied  with 
water  from  the  waterworks.  The  soil  of  Canton 
is  very  porous,  and  there  are  about  1,300  cess- 
pools, which  rapidly  fill  up,  the  matter  flowing 
over  to  the  backyards  of  the  houses.  There  are 
plenty  of  wells  near  them,  and  the  soil  is  seen 
flowing  into  them.  There  are  frequent  com- 
plaints. Houses  ran  from  4s.  a week  up,  the 
majority  of  them  being  working  men’s  houses. 
Many  of  them  have  no  other  water  to  drink  but 
from  the  wells.  No  stand-pipes,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  use  the  water  pumps. 


Per  Contra. — An  Irish  gentleman,  of  a me- 
chanical turn,  took  off  his  gas-meter,  to  repair  it 
himself,  and  put  it  on  again  upside  down,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter  it  was  proved  that 
the  gas  company  owed  him  31.  7s.  6d. ! 


VENTILATION  OF  ROOMS. 

Some  of  the  Liverpool  papers  publish  a plan 
which  they  describe  as  Dr.  Elliot’s  (of  Carlisle), 
and  as  exhibited  by  that  gentleman  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  Bir- 
mingham : — 

“ The  peculiarities  are  to  be  seen  in  the  upper  panels 
of  the  door  (being  made  to  open  downwards  into  the 
room,  or  to  fasten  up,  as  required)  j the  [roller  of  the 
blind  so  placed  (a  foot  from  top  of  window,  and  so  far 
into  the  room)  as  to  suspend  the  blind  on  a level  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  wall,  instead  of  close  to  the  top,  and 
up  against  the  window,  as  usnal ; and  the  bar  of  wood, 
dark  coloured,  placed,  whenever  wished  for,  beneath  the 
lower  sash,  so  that  a chink  is  left,  across  the  middle  of  the 
window,  excluding  rain  and  all  avoidable  dust,  yet  ad- 
mitting air  very  freely,  but  with  a strong  upward  direction 
to  the  ceiling,  by  which  means  it  is  thoroughly  tempered 
and  seasoned,  as  well  as  dispersed  like  a shower  near  the 
ceiling,  before  descending  for  use.  A screw  fastener  in- 
serted at  each  end  of  the  open  chink,  being  passed  through 
the  thickness  of  the  lower  sash,  and  only  half  through 
that  of  the  upper  sash,  secures  the  window  effectually 
against  being  opened  from  the  outside,  without,  of  course, 
breakage  of  panes." 

The  plan,  however,  is  not  exactly  Dr.  Elliot’s  : it 
was  set  forth  in  our  pages  a long  while  ago,  and 
has  been  largely  acted  on. 


gouhs  |l£tttbetr. 

On  Diet  and  Regimen,  in  Sickness  and  Health; 
and  on  the  Interdependence  of  Diseases,  and 
the  Diminution  of  their  Fatality.  By  Horace 
Dobell,  M.D.  Fifth  and  revised  edition. 
London  : Lewis,  Gower-street.  1872. 

In  this  edition  of  a standard  work  already 
noticed  in  the  Builder,  the  author  has  introduced, 
amongst  the  new  matter,  some  useful  remarks 
on  ventilation  and  heating,  as  well  as  a valuable 
letter  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  architect,  on 
house  drainage  and  other  kindred  subjects.  Mr. 
Pritchett  writes  so  as  to  force  attention  on  the 
most  indolent-minded  acceptors  of  things  as  they 
are,  as  proprietors,  purchasers,  or  tenants  of 
dwelling-houses.  For  example,  he  says  : — 

“ If  you  are  about  to  purchase  or  hire  a nice-looking 
newly-built  house,  do  not  for  a moment  suppose  or  take 
for  granted  that  the  drains  are  ‘all  right:’  for  in  many 
new  houses  the  drainage  is  only  run  out  a little  way  from 
the  walls,  and  not  led  anywhere,  but  left  for  some  one  to 
complete  after  his  family  has  been  struck  down,  and  who 
upon  digging  up  his  llower-beds  and  destroying  the 
growth  of  his  shrubs  and  everything  else,  in  pursuit  of 
the  drains,  finds  that  they  are  choked,  and  full  of  worms 
and  black  stuff,  and  go  nowhere. 

Whether  you  occupy  an  old  or  a new  house  and  pre- 
mises, caution  is  equally  necessary.  Look  at  your 
surface-gratings,  whether  in  your  paths,  your  stable-yard, 
your  conservatories,  porches,  lobbies,  or  wherever  they 
may  be,  with  great  suspicion,  especially  in  dry  weather. 
People  will  sometimes  say  to  themselves  when  walking 
about  premises,  ‘ Wherever  does  that  smell  come  from  ? ’ 
little  thinking  that  the  water  has  evaporated  from  the 
traps.  These  surface  drains  should  not  be  connected  with 
sewer  drains  at  all,  but  should  have  a separate  service  of 
pipes. 

See  where  the  rain-water  descending  pipes  run  to  : look 
well  at  the  joints  of  those  vertical  pipes.  If  you  notice 
discoloration  of  the  paint  at  the  joints,  you  may  know 
at  once  that  they  are  connected  with  some  cesspool  or 
sewer-piping.” 

“ Formidable  sums  of  money  are  being  spent  in  drain- 
ing towns  so  as  to  lay  on  sewer-gas  by  means  of  pipes  to  our 
very  bedroom  doors.  Is  this  right  ? ’’ 


A First  Book  of  Mining  and  Quarrying,  with  the 
Sciences  connected  therewith,  for  Use  in 
Primary  Schools  and  Self-instruction.  By  J. 
H.  Collins,  F.G.S.  With  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions. London  : Lockwood  & Co.,  Ludgate- 
hill.  1872. 

This  little  work  is  intended  much  more  to  show 
what  has  to  be  learnt  by  the  miner  and  quarry- 
man  than  to  impart  actual  knowledge.  Still,  a 
good  deal  of  useful  information  will  be  found  in 
its  pages.  We  have  observed  a sentence  or  two 
about  blasting  with  gunpowder,  but  no  hint  as 
to  the  variety  of  blasting-powders  lately  coming 
into  use,  such  as  dynamite,  pudrolithe,  &c.  The 
author,  however,  must  be  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  as  he  is  lecturer  to  the  Miners’ 
Association  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 


Cassell’ s Technical  Manuals  : Colour.  ByA.H. 
Church,  M.A.  Cassell,  Petter,  & Galpin, 
London. 

A Fevj  Hints  on  Colour  and  Printing  in  Colours. 

By  P.  B.  Watt.  London  : W.  J.  Adams. 

The  first  of  these  treats  of  the  laws  and  theories 
of  light  and  colour  in  a way  to  interest  the  reader, 
and  ends  with  practical  remarks  on  coloured 
glass  and  colours  of  pottery  and  porcelain, 
mineral  pigments,  enamelling  on  gold  and  silver, 
lacquering,  coloured  marbles,  &c.  The  author 
of  such  a technical  treatise  is  a very  competent 
one,  Mr.  Church  being  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester. 


He  regards  Maxwell’s  new  theory  of  colours 
which  Mr.  Benson,  architect,  has  done  much  (ii 
the  Builder,  and  afterwards  in  a separate  form) 
to  advance,  as  being  conclusively  proved  by  hi 
experiments,  although  in  actual  work  witl 
pigments  themselves  he  thinks  the  older  tlieor 
affords  a more  immediate  though  often  a les 
exact  answer  to  any  question  which  may  arise. 

The  “ Hints  ” under  the  second  title  given,  ap 
peared  first  in  the  pages  of  the  Lithographei 
and  were  intended  chiefly  for  those  connecte' 
with  the  lithographic  art.  The  text,  however 
has  been  made  applicable  to  colour  printing  ii 
general. 


VARIORUM. 

Speaking  of  cast  - iron  steam  pipes,  th 
Nautical  Magazine  says, — “ The  testing  of  cast 
iron  pipes  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  th 
testing  of  wrought-iron  work.  The  limit  c 
elasticity  of  the  latter  is,  as  we  have  show: 
above,  at  not  more  than  one-third  of  its  ultimat 
strength.  Wrought-iron,  therefore,  cannot,  with 
out  risk  of  injury,  be  tested  to  much  above  one 
fourth  of  its  breaking  strain,  for  the  limit  c 
elasticity  should  not  be  passed ; but  as  the  limi 
of  elasticity  of  cast-iron  is  above  80  per  cent,  c 
the  ultimate  cohesive  strength,  the  hydraulic  tes 
can  be  carried  very  nearly  to  the  full  factor  o 
safety  required  for  wrought-iron  boilers.  Thi 
will,  of  course,  be  the  case  in  all  materials  i 
which  the  limit  of  elasticity  approximates  toward 

the  breaking  strain.” We  take  from  “ Cassell’ 

Technical  Educator”  for  November  a paragraph 
on  “ Amateurs’  Lathes  — “ Turning  is  such  a 
interesting  art  that  it  is  not  Burprising  it 
practice  is  very  far  from  being  confined  only  t 
engineering  works.  Indeed,  from  the  earliei 
age  of  the  lathe  it  has  been  a very  favourit 
instrument  of  amusement  with  persons  bavin 
leisure  and  a taste  for  mechanics  ; and  amateu 
turning,  both  plain  and  ornamental,  is  now  s 
extensively  practised,  that  not  only  are  lathe 
and  apparatus  specially  designed  for  such  worl 
but  the  construction  of  such  mechanism  lia 
become  almost  a distinct  business.  Thedistinctrs 
features  of  lathes  used  by  the  amateur  and  orm 
mental  turner  are  lightness,  high  finish,  and  th 
power  of  being  applied  to  the  execution  of 
great  variety  of  work  not  usually  performed  j 
the  lathe.  Some  of  the  simple  forms  of  latl 
may  be  termed  amateur  lathes ; but  the  latl 
best  of  all  suited  to  the  amateur  mechanic  is 
light  screw-cutting  lathe  of  about  5-in.  centre 
with  treadle  motion,  and  carefully  designed  slidt 
rest.  Such  a lathe  as  this,  when  provided  wit 
the  necessary  tools  and  apparatus,  is  capable  ( 
executing  almost  any  kind  of  light  work,  and  : 

altogether  a most  useful  instrument.” Th 

recent  decision  of  the  Emperor  of  German 
having  brought  Vancouver  Island  into  notio 
il  va  sans  dire  that  Mr.  Wyld  has  published  a ma 
of  the  island,  showing  the  San  Juan  Boundar 
as  awarded  by  the  Emperor.  It  shows  also  the  lie 
contended  for  by  England.  Oddly  enough,  Vai 
couver’s  Island  is  not  named  on  the  map,  but,  as  th 
adjacent  parts  are,  can  be  easily  guessed  at. — 
Since  our  readers  were  furnished  with  an  accoui 
of  the  reforms  that  were  being  effected  in  th 
drainage  of  Windsor  Castle,  these  works  ha\ 
been  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  will  be  entire! 
completed  before  the  arrival  of  Her  Majesty  j 
Windsor  next  month.  The  Lancet  says  : — “Tl 
alterations  at  the  castle  itself  are,  indeed,  alread 
finished,  and  the  late  heavy  rains  have  given  tl 
separate  system  a full  and  successful  trial.  At 
ditional  ventilators,  not  contemplated  in  tl 
original  plan,  have  been  fixed  to  the  old  soi 
pipes,  and  their  outlets  have  been  in  all  cast 
carried  completely  up  to  the  battlements  of  tl 
castle.  The  overflow  of  pure  water  from  all  tl 
cisterns  and  fountains  has  been  intercepted  ar 
conducted  outside  the  castle  walls,  but  is  I 
abundant,  and  at  so  high  an  elevation,  that  sou 
plan  for  its  utilization  should  be  adopted.  Tl 
drains  at  Frogmore,  and  at  the  adjacent  built 
ings,  will  be  entirely  completed  in  a few  day 
Numerous  ventilating  shafts  have  been  fixt 
along  the  course  of  the  drain,  and,  when  nei 
roads  and  houses,  are  carried  up  walls  or  tree 
None  of  them  are  furnished  with  charcoal  or  ar 

other  filtering  medium.” Old  Merry's  Month 

(Wame  & Co.)  adapts  itself  successfully  to  i 

juvenile  public. Little  Folks  (Cassell)  f 

November  includes  no  fewer  than  fori 
pictures,  and  all  sorts  of  stories,  for  6d. — 
Ocean  Highways  for  November  (32,  Flee 
street),  contains  a comprehensive  chapter  < 
the  Island  of  San  Juan,  which  we  may  remind  o 
readers  is  pronounced  San  Wan.  The  territo: 
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until  lately  in  dispute  is  about  400  square  miles 
of  island-studded  sea,  the  islands  varying  from 
two  miles  to  twelve  miles  long.  The  value  of 
San  Juan  Island  is  simply  strategic.  The 
writer  of  the  article  says, — “ The  decision  of  the 
German  Emperor  is  in  defiance  both  of  the  words 
of  the  Treaty,  and  of  its  spirit,  and  will  entirely 
destroy  all  trust  in  the  impartiality  of  any  future 

arbitration  from  that  quarter.” A letter  from 

Rome,  according  to  the  Art  Journal,  states  that 
the  event  of  the  day  is  an  important  discovery 
in  the  Forum  Romanorum,  made  by  Senator 
Pietro  Rosa,  so  well  known  for  his  excavations 
in  Rome,  Ostia,  and  the  Villa  Hadriana.  “ Under 
the  remains  of  the  tower  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
standing  near  the  column  of  the  Emperor  Phocas, 
which  formed  the  ultima  Thule  of  the  excava- 
tions in  this  quarter  of  the  city,  and  served  as 
an  abutment  to  the  arches  over  which  the  road 
was  made,  the  fragments,  pretty  well  preserved, 
of  a bas-relief  have  been  found.  At  two 
different  places  of  this  tower,  separated  by  a 
space  of  about  18  ft.,  and  serving  as  fundamental 
supports  below  other  materials  to  it,  stand  pieces 
of  walls,  taking  up  a space  of  nearly  50  ft.,  still 
upright  in  the  ground,  covered  on  both  sides 
with  a closely-fitting  row  of  marble  slabs,  from 
5 in.  to  6 in.  thick,  containing  precious  sculpture, 
which  served  evidently  as  ornaments  of  the 
rostra.  This  row  shows  in  its  upper  part  traces 
of  having  borne  a railing,  and  may  have  sur- 
rounded originally  the  platform  of  the  tribune. 
On  the  outside,  towards  the  listening  multitude, 
the  marble  slabs  illustrate  remarkable  events 
having  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Forum,  in 
order  of  time,  executed  by  masters  of  no  ordi- 
nary skill  in  bas-relief.  The  crescent  which 
they  have  formed  begins  with  the  Ruminal  Fig- 
tree,  and  ends  with  the  Lotos-tree.  Splendid 
forms  on  this  remarkable  monument  rise  already 
out  of  the  rubbish  and  mud  which  have  covered 
it  for  centuries,  and  not  only  the  historical 
representations,  but  also  tho  well  - executed 
monuments  of  the  background,  will  serve  to 
make  this  extremely  important  discovery  a 
Bource  of  enlightenment  on  the  topography  of 
ancient  Rome.” 


JUisctllanes 

Fatal  Scaffold  Accident. — The  coroner  for 
Westminster  has  held  an  inquiry  at  St.  George’s 
Hospital  respecting  the  death  of  Jeremiah 
Murphy,  a mason.  Patrick  M'Kay,  a mason, 
stated  that  for  some  months  past  a pole  scaffold- 
ing had  been  erected  outside  Kent  House, 
Knightsbridge.  About  35  ft.  from  the  pavement 
there  was  a footing  of  deal  boards  for  the  men 
to  work  on,  outside  of  which  was  a scaffold-pole 
used  as  a landing  for  huge  masses  of  stone  which 
were  raised  from  the  ground,  rested  upon  the 
pole,  and  finally  moved  into  position.  The 
deceased,  two  labourers,  and  witness  were  stand- 
ing upon  the  scaffold  superintending  the  landing 
of  a block  of  stone,  weighing  5 cwt.  As  the 
block  was  placed  upon  the  pole  one  end  snapped, 
and  the  deceased,  who  had  one  foot  upon  the 
pole,  was  precipitated  to  the  ground  and  instan- 
taneously killed.  The  polo  was  but  in.  to 
2 in.  in  diameter  where  it  snapped,  and  was  old. 
The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental 
death,”  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  pole  in 
question  was  not  at  all  fitted  to  bear  so  heavy  a 
weight  as  5 cwt.,  and  that  in  future  great  care  j 
should  be  taken  in  selecting  larger  poles  for  such 
purposes. 

London  Association  of  Foi'emen  Engi- 
neers and  Draughtsmen. — At  a meeting  of 
this  society  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon- 
street,  on  Saturday  night  last,  after  a paper  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  F.R.S.,  “ On  the  Promo- 
tion of  Practical  Science  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion by  Museums  of  Inventions  established  and 
maintained  by  the  surplus  of  the  Inventors’  Fee 
Fund,”  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr. 
W.  Lloyd  Wise,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Camp- 
bell, was  carried  by  acclamation  : — “That  this 
meeting  considers  the  Patent-office  Museum  at 
South  Kensington  totally  inadequate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age,  and  is  of  opinion  that, 
after  suitable  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  Patent-office,  a reasonable  pro- 
portion of  the  surplus  funds  arising  from  the 
granting  of  patents  for  inventions  Bhould  be 
devoted  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a more  comprehensive  museum  of  inventions 
for  the  advancement  of  practical  science  and 
technical  education.” 


Geologists’  Association. — At  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  session  1872-73,  held  at  Univer- 
sity College,  on  Friday  evening,  November  1st, 
the  president,  the  Rev.  T.  Wiltshire,  M.A.,  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  an  address  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  “ On  the  Influence 
of  Geological  Reasoning  on  other  Branches  of 
Knowledge.”  The  influence  of  geology  on  the 
general  thought  of  the  age,  in  confirming  and 
rendering  general  the  habit  of  observation,  was 
ably  dwelt  upon ; and  Mr.  Clarke  proceeded  to 
show  that  the  determination  of  stratification  had 
exercised  a powerful  effect  on  modern  thought, 
since  with  it  were  connected  the  ideas  of  suc- 
cession and  progression.  The  vast  duration  of 
the  globe  shown  by  geology  harmonised  with 
the  boundless  extent  of  tho  material  universe, 
of  which  astronomy  gave  us  evidence,  and  in 
like  manner  geology  had  afforded  support  and 
assistance  to  zoology  and  ethnology,  as  well  as 
to  philosophy,  while  it  had  rendered  great  ser- 
vice to  theology,  by  the  broadening  influence  of 
its  teaching.  The  president,  in  calling  for  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clarke,  said  geology 
taught  us  most  cogently  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  great  Eternal. 

Opening  of  the  New  Convalescent  Home, 
Saltbura. — This  structure  has  been  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients.  The  building  is  of 
white  fire-brick,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Olliver, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  architect,  and  the  work 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Robson,  of  Darlington.  The 
aspect  is  western,  and  the  new  Home  is  the  first 
object  seen  by  travellers  approaching  Saltburn. 
The  principal  sitting-rooms  face  the  west,  and 
they  are  all  lofty,  and  of  a cheerful  character. 
One  side  of  the  house  is  set  apart  for  males,  and 
the  other  side,  corresponding  in  size,  for  females. 
The  sleeping-wards  vary  in  size,  and  contain 
from  three  to  nine  beds  each.  These  also  face 
the  west.  The  entrance-hall  and  passages  are 
floored  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  lavatories, 
baths,  and  other  conveniences  are  well  arranged 
near  to  the  respective  suites  of  rooms.  The 
dining-hall  is  spacious  and  well  lighted,  as, 
indeed,  is  the  whole  of  the  building.  Tho 
kitchen  is  also  large  and  airy.  The  building  is 
adapted  for  receiving  fifty  patients.  Members  of 
the  Pease  family,  of  Darlington,  have  had  it 
erected  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  12,000?. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  the  Priory 
Church  at  Brecon. — In  pursuance  of  a nume- 
rously and  influentially  signed  requisition  by  the 
freeholders,  residents,  &c.,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Brecon,  a public  meeting  was  convened  by 
the  high  sheriff,  and  held  in  the  Shire-hall, 
Brecon,  to  consider  tho  best  means  of  raising  a 
sufficient  sum  to  complete  the  restoration  of  the 
Priory  Church.  The  high-sheriff  of  the  county 
(Mr.  Jayne)  presided,  and  among  the  large 
assembly  were  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county, 
Lord  Tredegar,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
(St.  David’s).  The  meeting  resolved  that  it  was 
desirable  to  complete  the  restoration  of  the 
Priory  Church,  and  that  the  report  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  be  received  and  adopted.  A number  of 
gentlemen,  including  the  high-sheriff,  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  the  members  for  the  county  and 
borough,  and  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Brecon,  were  appointed  as  a committee  to 
solicit  subscriptions,  and  generally  to  cany  out 
the  restoration.  The  meeting  also  pledged  itself 
to  use  every  exertion  to  carry  out  the  object  in 
view. 

Opening  of  the  New  Covered  Market, 
Bradford. — The  new  covered  market,  which 
has  been  erected  by  the  Bradford  Corporation, 
has  been  opened  by  the  Mayor.  The  interior  of 
the  market  has  cost  about  17,000?.,  and  it  con- 
tains 117  shops  and  stalls,  most  of  which 
have  been  already  let,  and  will  produce  a revenue 
of  2,400?.  per  annum.  The  market  is  surrounded 
by  a number  of  shops,  which  front  Kirkgate, 
Darley-street,  and  Godwin-street ; and  when 
these  are  finished,  the  total  expenditure  will  have 
been  about  35,000?.  It  is  intended  at  Borne 
future  time  that  the  space  at  the  back  of  the 
present  building  shall  be  enclosed,  if  it  is  found 
that  extension  of  accommodation  is  needed.  To 
complete  the  whole  scheme,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
further  expenditure  of  10,000?.  will  be  necessary, 
which  will  make  the  total  cost  of  the  markets 

45, 000 J. 

General  Line  of  Buildings  under  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Act.  — An  article 
on  this  subject  bringing  together  several  recent 
decisions  will  be  found  in  the  current  volume  of 
the  Solicitors  Journal  and  Reporter,  p.  929,  the 
number  for  October  26th.  J 


The  Enlargement  of  the  Sheffield  In- 
firmary.— The  new  wing  to  the  Sheffield  General 
Infirmary  has  been  opened  with  an  interesting 
ceremony.  The  new  building  stands  at  right 
angles  with,  and  is  about  fifty  yards  from,  the 
old  structure,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an 
underground  passage,  which  can,  in  case  of  need, 
be  hermetically  sealed.  It  is  erected  of  stone, 
in  a plain  style.  There  are  four  wards,  each 
50  ft.  by  27  ft.  ; lofty,  well  lighted,  and  well 
ventilated.  Connected  with  them  are  lavatories, 
sculleries,  nurses’  rooms,  and  so  on.  The  resi- 
dent medical  officers’  rooms  are  on  the  top 
story ; and  on  the  basement  are  the  scullery, 
kitchen,  and  larder.  The  total  cost  is  about 
12,000?.  Mr.  Henry  Currey  was  the  architect ; 
and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Chambers  & 
Sons,  of  Bishop  Monckton. 

Slag  Bricks. — The  prospectus  of  the  Tees 
Scorim  Brick  Company  (Limited)  has  been 
issued.  The  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  the  right  of  working  in  the  Tees 
district  a patent  taken  out  by  Mr.  Woodward,  of 
Darlington,  for  the  utilisation  of  slag.  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  10,000?.,  which 
is  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  10?.  each. 
Hitherto,  the  daily  accumulation  of  refuse  mate- 
rial from  the  ironworks  has  involved  not  only 
the  waste  of  large  quantities  of  land,  but  also 
serious  expense  for  removal.  For  the  future 
that  refuse  material,  by  Mr.  Woodward’s  patent, 
is  to  be  converted  into  bricks,  tiles,  slabs,  and 
blocks  suitable  for  building,  paving,  flagging, 
flooring,  &c. 

Tlie  Widening  of  Ludgate-hill. — At  the 

meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
last  week,  the  Board  came  to  a resolution  to 
“ contribute  one-half  of  the  cost  (estimated  at 
56,000?.,  exclusive  of  professional  charges)  of 
further  improvements  proposed  to  be  effected 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of 
London  in  Ludgate-hill,  such  contribution  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  28,000?.,  and  that  it  bo  paid 
to  the  Commissioners  on  a certificate  by  the 
architect  of  this  Board  of  the  completion  of  tho 
work.”  It  is  intended  to  widen  Ludgate-hill 
the  width  of  the  railway  bridge,  as  far  as 
Martin’s-court,  nearly  opposite  the  Old  Bailey. 

The  Ornamental  Water  in  Victoria  Park. 
The  First  Commissioner  of  Works  has  ordered 
that  the  large  lake  (five  acres)  and  the  lower 
bathing  lake  shall  undergo  a thorough  cleansing 
process  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Serpen- 
tine. Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.  have  already 
opened  a culvert  connecting  the  large  lake  with 
the  main  sewer,  through  which  the  water  is 
being  drawn  off.  The  culvert  of  the  lower  lake 
is  constructed  with  large  earthenware  pipes,  and 
between  the  joints  the  roots  of  trees  have 
insinuated  themselves,  and  prevent  the  slightest 
outflow  of  water.  This  will  necessitate  the 
pulling  up  and  relaying  of  the  entire  length. 

The  Bristol  Timber  Trade.  — Notwith- 
standing the  advance  in  prices  of  most  kinds  of 
timber  and  deals,  the  demand  continues  active, 
says  F.  K.  Barnes  & Sons’  Monthly  Timber 
Circular.  The  importation  into  this  market  is 
beginning  to  show  some  falling  off,  and  was  last 
month  nearly  4,000  tons  register  less  than  in 
October,  1871.  Tho  stock  is  moderate  of  most 
kinds  of  wood,  and  of  some  descriptions  almost 
bare.  There  can  be  no  question  now  as  to  the 
state  of  prices  for  the  next  twelve  months  ; the 
foreign  shippers  have  already  commenced  selling 
at  prices  quite  20s.  higher  than  last  year,  and 
we  believe  considerable  business  has  been  done 
at  the  advance  ; with  this  in  view,  as  well  as  the 
limited  quantity  of  wood  on  hand  here,  prices 
will  continue  to  rise  for  many  months  to  come. 

Junior  Examiner,  Office  of  Works. — In 
the  open  competitive  examinations  for  the  situa- 
tion of  junior  examiner  in  the  Office  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Works,  to  be  held  November  28th,  the 
limits  of  age  for  the  situation  are  twenty-two 
and  thirty.  The  examination  will  be  in  the 
following  subjects,  viz.:  — 1.  Handwriting; 
2.  Orthography ; 3.  Arithmetic  (to  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions)  ; and  4.  The  requisite  technical 
knowledge,  including  an  acquaintance  with  the 
terms  and  processes  of  building,  such  as  to 
enable  the  candidate  to  prepare  and  examine 
building  accounts. 

Portishead  Docks. — The  contractors  on  Mon. 
day  week  commenced  operations  upon  this  great 
undertaking.  A gang  of  men  are  now  employed 
clearing  the  ground  for  the  ei'ection  of  work- 
shops, stables,  &c.,  and  the  works  will  be  pushed 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Sale  of  Property  in  Brighton.— A recent 
property  sale,  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  included  the 
freehold  house,  No.  22,  Grand-parade,  let  at  401. 
per  annum,  which  realised  6301.  Mr.  George 
Attree  has  also  had  a property  sale.  The  following 
prices  were  realised : — For  the  freehold  house, 
34,  Buckingham-street,  5101. ; 33,  Mount  Sion- 
place  (freehold),  let  at  191.  10s.  per  annum, 
2551. ; Mount  Sion  Cottage  and  workshop  ad- 
joining, of  the  estimated  rental  value  of  201. 16s. 
per  annum,  2001. ; a ground-rent  of  1 61.  per 
annum,  arising  from  property  in  Centurion-road, 
3051.;  19,  Tidey-street  (freehold),  310Z. ; 19, 
Surrey-street  (freehold),  let  at  221.  2s.  per 
annum,  2S51. 

The  Rise  of  Middlesbrough.  — Though 
there  is  a new  dock  being  built  by  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  at  Middlesbrough,  at 
a cost  of  above  100,0001.,  which  is  approaching 
completion,  the  shipping  facilities  of  the  River 
Tees  will  not,  it  is  stated,  be  thereby  made 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  greatly 
increasing  trade  which  the  progress  of  the  iron 
manufacture  of  the  district  imposes.  A project 
has,  therefore,  been  set  on  foot — the  cost  of 
which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  200,0001.  to 
250,0001., — to  construct  new  docks,  jetties, &c.,  on 
the  foreshore  reclaimed  by  the  Tees  Conservancy, 
about  four  miles  below  Middlesbrough,  near 
South  Bank. 

Streeter's  Carriage  Indicator.  — Mr. 

Streeter  has  patented  an  invention,  intended  to 
do  away  with  the  check-string  and  speaking- 
tube  in  carriages.  It  consists  of  two  dials,  one 
placed  inside  the  carnage  and  the  other  on  the 
dash-board.  The  handle  of  the  dial  inside  is 
connected  by  a chain  with  the  outer  dial,  and  by 
a simple  and  instantaneous  motion  directions  can 
be  telegraphed  to  the  driver.  The  attention  of 
the  latter  is  attracted  by  a gong  or  bell,  and  by 
glancing  at  the  dial  he  can  tell  whether  he  is  to 
“ stop,”  “ turn  to  the  right  ” or  “ left,”  “ go 
slowly,”  “ go  fast,”  “ proceed  home,”  &c. 

Bavarian  versus  Austrian  Workmen. — 

The  manager  of  an  equestrian  company  received 
permission  to  erect  a circus  in  the  Prater  of 
Vienna.  He  invited  the  lqpal  builders  to  send  in 
tenders,  the  lowest  of  which  was  80,000  florins, 
and  the  highest  130,000  florins.  The  manager, 
however,  found  even  the  lowest  tender  too  high, 
and  contracted  at  Munich  with  a firm  for  erecting 
the  whole  circus  for  a sum  of  45,000  florins.  All 
the  parts  were  finished  in  Bavaria,  and  the 
building  was  put  together  by  Bavarian  work- 
men. 

Technical  College  of  Glasgow. — A meet- 
ing of  the  General  Committee  of  the  proposed 
Technical  College  has  been  held  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  when  a report  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  read.  The  Finance  Committee  report 
that  the  subscriptions  intimated  to  them  up  to 
the  present  time  amount  to  11,0501.  The  com- 
mittee think  this  result  very  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering that  the  amount  has  been  given  by 
thirty  subscribers,  of  whom  twenty-two  are 
members  of  the  General  Committee. 

Destruction  of  the  new  Oxford  Music- 
hall,  London. — This  hall,  as  many  of  our  readers 
must  know  by  this  time,  has  been  again  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  destruction  is  more  complete  than 
before,  the  body  and  balcony  of  the  hall  having 
been  nearly  burnt  out,  and  the  roof  destroyed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  building  and  contents 
damaged.  On  the  last  occasion,  if  we  rightly 
remember,  it  was  believed  that  the  fire  originated 
in  the  balcony  seats,  from  cigar-ends,  matches, 
or  such  like,  setting  fire  to  combustible  matter 
in  the  stuffing  of  the  seats. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of  this 
Society,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Jabez 
Church,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read 
was  “On  Milford  Haven  and  its  New  Pier 
Works,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Davey,  C.E.  The  author 
advocated  the  extension  of  piers  and  engineering 
works  for  ship  accommodation  in  the  Haven,  his 
reason  being  that  the  estuary,  from  its  geo- 
graphical position,  as  well  as  for  other  important 
reasons,  was  admirably  adapted  for  an  extensive 
export  and  import  commerce. 

Proposed  Emigration  of  Half-a-Million 
Labourers. — The  Birmingham  News  is  desired 
to  announce  that  a number  of  influential  gentle- 
men, despairing  of  a satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  land  question,  are  making  preparations 
whereby  will  be  offered  a scheme  of  emigration 
for  half-a-million  of  the  agricultural  population 
of  this  country. 


Tlie  Museum  at  Antwerp. — The  great  series 
of  large  pictures  on  canvas  by  M.  de  Keyser, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  executed  on  the  walls 
of  the  vestibule  of  the  Musee  at  Antwerp,  is 
finished,  and  has  been  “ inaugurated.”  These 
pictures  are  monumental  in  their  character,  and 
their  subjects  are  events  in  the  artistic  history 
of  the  school  of  Antwerp.  The  labour  devoted 
to  their  production  has  been  enormous ; it  has 
occupied  the  artist  for  ten  years. 

Statue  of  Dr.  Whewell. — Mr.  Woolner  has 
completed  the  statue  of  Dr.  Whewell,  which  is 
of  the  heroic  size.  After  being  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  it  will  be  placed  in  the 
ante-chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
commission  to  execute  this  figure  was  given  to 
Mr.  Woolner  by  the  authorities  of  the  college ; 
and  the  work  will  be  placed  near  the  artist’s 
“ Lord  Macaulay.”  It  represents  theDoctor  seated 
in  a chair. 

Hastings. — Mr.  Butterfield,  architect,  has 
examined  St.  Clement’s  Church,  Hastings,  in 
company  with  the  Restoration  Committee,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  steps  should  be  taken. 
In  order  that  a full  view  might  be  obtained  from 
the  street,  Mr.  Butterfield  stated  his  opinion  that 
a large  portion  of  the  earth  in  the  churchyard 
should  be  removed,  and  the  town-hall  be  entirely 
cleared  away. 

Proposed  Coleridge  Memorial. — With  re- 
ference to  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  October  31st,  it  has  been 
determined  to  commemorate  it  in  his  old  school, 
Christ’s  Hospital,  by  a memorial  (probably  some 
commemorative  group  in  silver  or  bronze),  to  be 
called  the  “ Coleridge  Memorial,”  and  to  be  held 
each  year  by  that  ward  which  has  most  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

Gloucester  New  Schools  of  Science  and 
Art. — A meeting  of  the  general  committee  of 
subscribers  was  held  in  the  new  building,  at 
which  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
in  the  erection  of  the  building  were  presented 
and  passed.  It  appeared  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  building,  site,  and  fittingB,  had  been  5,4601., 
and  the  receipts,  including  the  Government 
grant,  4,5601.,  leaving  a deficiency  of  9001. 

A Museum  for  South  London.  — The 

proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a museum  in 
South  London  has  been  very  favourably  received. 
At  a meeting  in  the  Westminster  Assembly- 
room,  the  question  has  been  disonssed,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  take  steps  for  carrying 
out  the  project,  for  which  numerous  promises  of 
public  support  have  been  received. 

Articles  of  Silica  Paste. — In  the  Revue 
Chimie,  M.  Muller  describes  a process  of  forming 
ornamental  and  useful  objects  of  pure  silica. 
The  silica  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
formed  into  a paste,  and  moulded.  When  heated 
to  bright  redness,  the  grains  fuse  together, 
become  very  coherent,  and  form  objects  of  great 
durability. 

Restoration  of  Great  Horwood  Church. 

At  a meeting  in  the  vestry -room  of  Horwood 
parish,  the  rector  in  the  chair,  it  has  been  re- 
resolved to  restore  the  church,  and  a committee 
has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work  and 
receive  subscriptions,  to  which  the  rector  and 
his  friends  will  liberally  subscribe. 

Health  Officer  for  Bradford. — At  the  usual 

monthly  meeting,  the  town  council  have  agreed 
to  appoint  a public  officer  of  health  for  the 
borough,  at  a salary  of  5001.  a year,  it  being  a 
condition  that  the  gentleman  appointed  should 
resign  his  private  practice,  although  he  might 
hold  another  public  office. 

Strike  in  Belfast. — A strike  has  arisen  in 
the  building  trade  at  Belfast,  in  consequence  of 
a resolution  of  the  employers  that  on  and  after 
the  1st  of  November  the  workmen  should  be 
paid  by  the  hour  instead  of  a fixed  sum  per 
week,  as  hitherto.  The  workmen  held  a meeting 
and  resolved  to  stand  out  for  the  old  system. 

The  New  Co-operative  HaU,  Heckmond- 
wike. — The  inauguration  of  this  new  co-opera- 
tive hall  took  place  a few  days  ago.  The  hall 
and  stores  have  been  built  at  a cost  of  9,0001. 
The  hall  will  accommodate  about  900  persons. 

Rocester  Church. — To  the  particulars  of  this 
church  we  have  already  given,  we  may  add  that 
the  heating  apparatus  was  supplied  by  Messrs, 
i J.  & H.  Redfern,  of  Hanley. 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  new  brewery  and  additional  tun-room: 
at  Stamford,  for  Messrs.  Melbourne.  Mr.  George  Seamell, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  A Son  : — ■ 

Pattioson  £1,985  i4  5 

Brown  1,930  0 0 

Richardson 1,393  0 0 

Halladay 1,315  0 0 

Hinson 1,798  0 0 


For  warehouse,  St.  Mary  Axe.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstone  A 


Moreland  & Co 

Hensbuw . .. 

Newman  & Mann  .. 

Oliver  

Merritt  & Ashby  ... 
Kirk  (accepted)  ... 


,.  £3,417  0 
. 2,734  0 
..  2,656  0 
..  2,620  0 
..  2,5'*5  0 

,.  2,196  0 


For  alterations  and  building  works  at  94,  Regent-street. 
Mr.  II.  II.  Collins,  architect : — 

Merritt  St  Ashby £341  0 0 

Cohen  — 835  0 0 

Colis  (accepted)  822  0 0 


For  making  roads,  West  London  District  Schools, 
Ashford,  Middlesex.  Mr.  II.  II.  Collins,  architect 

Jones  £.837  14  6 

~ Brooks 882  0 0 

Hetton  756  0 0 

Kirk  717  O 0 

King 700  - 0 0 

Batch  694  0 0 

Cole 613  0 0 

Nicholson  (accepted) 675  0 0 

Fitting s to  the  Schools . 

Oliver  £1,995  0 0 

Kirk 1,903  0 0 

Richardson 1,595  0 0 

Merritt  it  Ashby  1,524  0 0 

Sale  1,457  0 0 

Moreland  St  Nixon  (accepted)  .-..  1,429  0 0 

School  and  Chapel  Fittings. 

Edwards  £747  10  0 

Froughton 663  0 0 

Seaton 000  0 0 

Sidcbotham  & Co.  (accepted) 662  0 0 

Turner 5-19  0 0 

Gas  Fittings  to  the  Schools. 

Strodie  & Co £577  0 0 

Comyn,  Ching,  A Co 63s  0 0 

May  A Co. 515  0 0 

Farraday  (accepted)  455  0 0 

Hodge  £ Co 441  0 0 

For  a Friends’  meeting-house  at  West  Hartlepool. 
Messrs.  Alexander  A Henman,  architects 

Burden  & Glass  (accepted) £696  5 0 

For  the  erection  of  a smithy  at  Portmadoc,  for  Mr.  It. 
Jones.  Messrs.  Roberts  St  Morrow,  architects  : — 

R.  Griffith £210  0 0 

Hughes  200  0 0 

O.  Griffith  (accepted)  189  0 0 


For  schools,  Kender-street,  Hatcham,  for  London  i 
School  Board.  Messrs.  J.  Gale  & J.  P.  Manning,  archi-: 
tects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown  : — 


Nightingale  . 

Axford  & Co 

Sheffield 

Browne  A Robinson.., 


Scrivener  A Whito  . 

Crockett 

Higgs  

Cooke  &l  Green 


..  £8,956  0 0 
8,525  0 0 
8,481  0 0 
8,190  0 0 
8,150  0 0 
8,150  0 0 
8,130  0 0 
7,963  0 0 
7,8t 


0 0 


Cooper 

Carter 

Mann  

King  & Son... 
Shepherd 


7,595  0 0 
7,494  0 0 
7,335  0 0 
6,750  0 0 


For  elementary  schools,  Old  Castle-street,  Whitechapel, 
for  the  London  School  Hoard.  Mr.  E.  Biven,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nix 


Gammon  A Sons 

Shepherd  

Wood 

nill  St  Son9 

Coleman  

Ennor  

Sewell  & 8on  

Oliver 

Wicks,  Bangs,  St  Co... 

Ashby  & Sons 

Dove,  Brothers  

Henshaw  & Co 

Newman  & Mann  ..... 

Conder  

King  & Son  

Foster  

High  

Roberts 

Perry,  Brothers 


,.  £10,910  0 0 
10,310  0 0 
10,183  0 0 
10,104  0 0 
0 0 


0 0 


9,622 
9,583  6 
9,550  0 
9,550  0 
9,475  0 
9,390  0 
9,341  0 
9,173  0 
9,173  0 
8,998  0 
8,995  0 
8,939  0 
8,977  0 


For  schools,  narper-9treot.  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  archi-: 
tect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Goodman  & Yinall 


Condsr 
Perry,  Brothers  ... 

Hill  & Hons 

Wicks  & Bangs 

Sewell  St  Sons  

Ashby  & Sons  

Adamson  & Son  ... 

Dove,  Brothers 

Wood  

Bull  & Sons  

Coleman 

King  & Son 

Shepherd  

Newman  A Mann.. 
Mars  land  A Son  ... 
Roberts  


. £8,900  0 0 
8,720  0 0 
8,193  0 0 
7,996  0 0 
7,955  0 0 
7,790  0 0 
7,771  0 0 
7,725 


0 O 


7,640  0 0 


7,537 

7,440 

7,400 

7,325 
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For  schools,  Gloucester-street,  Stepney,  for  School 
Board.  Messrs.  Lee,  Brothers,  & Pain,  architects.  Quan- 
I titics  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Pain 

Cook £13,550  0 0 

Marsland  & Sons  13/100  0 0 

Myers  13,269  0 0 

Nixon  & Son  12,160  0 0 

Coleman  12,147  0 0 

Brass 12,134  0 0 

Higgs 11,977  0 0 

Sewell  & Son  11,332  0 0 

Bayes  &.  Ramage  11,160  0 0 

Wicks  & Bangs  10,934  0 0 

Wood 10,973  0 0 

High  10,650  0 0 

Sheffield  10,568  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons 10,365  0 0 

King  & Son  10,3-40  0 0 

Thorn  A Co 10,199  0 0 

Conder  10,095  0 0 

Foster  10.0S6  0 0 

Elinor 10,042  0 0 

Hill  & Sons 9,998  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  9,976  0 0 

Nightingale 9,973  0 0 

Shepherd  9,890  0 0 

Cooke  & Green  9,875  0 0 

Perry,  Brothers. f. 9,800  0 0 

Roberts 9,555  0 0 


I For  stable,  coach-house,  and  storage,  Barnet,  for  Mr. 

I R.  J.  Tilbum.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rouse,  architect : — 

Peterson £235  0 0 

Miller 215  0 0 

Jennings  (accepted)  186  0 0 

I ForereetingpremisesNo.  10,Leicester-street,  Leicester- 
I square.  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Dovey,  architect.  Quantities 
I supplied  bv  Messrs.  Strudwick  & Mennie  : — 

Manley  & Rogers  £1,467  0 0 ! 

Scrivener  & White  1,42-1  0 0 

Bullirant 1,391  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers 1,390  0 0 

Sneezam 1,390  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons 1,26-1  0 0 

Temple  & Forster  1,184  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  1,150  0 0 

Aitchiaon  A Walker  1,065  0 0 I 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Nos.  34,  35,  and  36, 
Fashion- street,  Spitalflolds.  Mr.  F.  H.  Sholl,  architect : — 
Harris  (accepted)  £339  10  0 


For  repairs,  Ac.,  to  eight  houses  in  Union-court,  Spital- 
I fields,  for  Mr  John  Mulony.  Mr.  F.  H.  Sholl,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

I Bridgeman,  Nuthal),  A West £799  0 0 

Hatten  732  0 0 

Ellis  (too  late) 615  0 0 

Harris  520  0 0 

Lovell  A Co.  (accepted)  617  0 0 

Bongo 407  0 0 


For  taking  down  the  chimney-shaft  at  the  St.  Pancras 
I Industrial  Schools,  Leavesden,  Woodside,  Herts,  and  for 
building  a new  shaft  for  the  St.  Pancras  guardians.  Messrs. 
Richardson  A Waghorn,  architects  : — 

Alternative  design. 

Kelly,  Brothers...  £633  0 0 ...  £600  0 0 

Chalk 495  0 0 ...  414  0 0 

Wall  430  0 0 ...  470  0 0 

Shurmur  4-14  0 0 ...  392  0 0 

Waterman  420  0 0 ...  370  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Nos.  91,  93,  and  95,  High-street, 
Camden  Town.  Mr.  G.  Waghorn,  architect  : — 

Mann  £3,275  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  3,270  0 0 

Hyde  3,120  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  2,935  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 2,983  0 0 


For  additional  infants’  school  to  schools  in  Mary-street. 


Nightingale  (aocepted) £894  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tongucd  Floors  (by  BOme  odd  accident  we  have  received  from  four 
•different  correspondents  a question  which  amounts  to  this  Under 
the  present  price  of  labour,  which  is  tbe  cheapest  in  laying  a quantity 
of  flooring,— wood  or  iron  tonguoing?”  The  wood  tongueing,  if  pro- 
perly done,  with  tongues  cut  across  the  grain,  would  cost  most).— 
-A.  T.  1C  (there  is  a small  part  of  Keut,  " on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the 
Thames,"-  nearly  opposite  Woolwich).— W.  L.  E.  (unnecessary).— 
W.  J.  M.  (thanks  ; no).— D.  F.  (thanks).— E.  T.  B.  (next  week).— 
J.  G.  (next  week). — J.  B.  Homerton  (letter  posted  to  address  given 
was  returned).— J.  L.  jun.  (must  look  back  for  himself).— A.  II.— 
F.  C.  P.—  F.  N.— O.— A.  R.— S.  D.  W.— F.  W.— T.  R.  8.— U.  IL  V.— 
F.  J.-J.  E.  W. — F.  C.  P.— E.  K.  W.— P.  P.— p.  J.  B.— G.  A G.-J.  C. 
C-  T-— E.  G-— G.  M.— E.  D.— W.  L.— ill-.  B.— J.  W.— E.  B.— F.  IL  S 
-A.  A H.-T.  R. — F.  S.-C.  R.-M.  D.-Joiner. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  tbe  name  and  address  of  tho  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Notb.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


Batli  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  within  the  United  Kingdom  can  be 
supplied  with  The  Builder  direct  from  the 
< Office  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen  Shillings  per 
Em mm,  payable  in  advance. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  Sfc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  Yorlc-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
u Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher .” 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
and  prioes  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
rooms, 14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary -Axe, 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Wliitland  Abbey 
Green  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Advt.] 


Bound  In  cloth.  Is.  6d.  o 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


ALLEN  & COMPANY, 

ART  FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

GAS  and  WATER-WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 

A Volume  ofthe  NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  5s.  in  stamps, 
and  allowed  on  first  order.  Sole  im- 
porters of  Barbezat'8  French  Iron 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
8ET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'8  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prise  offered  In  "The  Builder."  No.  1,180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address, 
E.  A.  4.  St.  George's-road,  Regent's  Park,  Loudon. 

LONGMANS’  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Now  ready,  in  small  8vo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

ON  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS 

and  STRUCTURES : the  Strength  of  Materials  as  depending 
on  their  quality,  and  as  ascertained  by  Testing  Apparatus  ; the 
Strength  of  Structures,  as  depending  on  their  form  and  arrangement, 
and  on  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 

By  JOHN  ANDERSON,  C.E.  LL.D.  F.R.S.E. 
Superintendent  of  Machinery  to  the  War  Department,  Woolwich. 
London : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  4 CO.  Paternoster-row. 

THE  D0RE  DANTE. — NEW  SERIAL  EDITION. 

In  Monthly  Parts. 

DANTE’S  INFERNO  PURGATORIO 

and  PARADISO,  with  GUSTAVE  DORE'S  magnificent 
Illustrations. 

Part  I.  post  free,  as  a specimen,  for  2s. 

" The  most  Dantesque  work  on  Dunte  that  over  was  produced,  from 
the-  Pontificate  o(  I.co  X to  that  of  Pius  IX.  M.  Pori's  sketches  have 
for  a considerable  time  attained  a European  celebrity,  and  any  words 
that  may  be  suggested  to  us  by  the  splendid  English  edition  now 
before  us  can  scarcely  add  to  or  detract  from  it." — Times. 

Prospectuses  and  Specimen  Pages  now  ready  at  all  Booksellers', 
or  post  free  from  the  Publishers. 

CASSELL,  l’ETTER,  4 GALPIN,  Ludgate-hill, 

London,  E.C. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready  of 

pASSELL’S  TECHNICAL  MANUALS, 

consisting  of  iVolumes  adapted  for  the  use  of  Artisans  and 
Students,  which  contain  the  essentials  of  a complete  Technical 
Education,  each  Book  being  Illustrated  throughout  with  Diagrams 
and  Drawing  Copies,  and  bound  in  cloth  : — 

By  ELLIS  A.  DAVID80N.  s.  d. 

DRAWING  FOR  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS 3 6 

DRAWING  FOR  BRICKLAYERS 3 0 

drawing  for  cabinet  makf.rs..  3 o 

DRAWING  FOR  STONEMASONS  3 0 

DRAWING  FOR  MACHINISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 4 6 

DRAWING  FOR  METAL  PLATE  WORKERS  . ... 3 0 

GOTHIC  STONEWORK  3 0 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  Eighth  Thousand 2 0 

LINEAR  DRAW1NO.  Fourteen  lb  Thousand 2 0 

PROJECTION.  Tenth  Thousand  . ..  2 0 

MODEL  DRAWING 3 0 

PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE.  8ecoud  Edition  3 0 

By  PROFESSOR  CHURCH.  M.A. 

COLOUR.  With  Six  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  lUustra- 

tratious 2 6 

By  MAJOR  V.  D.  MAJENDIE,  R.A. 

ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  SERVICE. 

Illustrated.  2 6 

By  PROFESSOR  R.  S.  BALL.  LL.D. 

APPLIED  MECHANICS.  With  numerous  IUustrations,  and 

140  Questions  for  Examination.  JuBt  ready  2 0 

•By  CHARLES  RYAN. 

SYSTEMATIC  DRAWING  AND  SHADING.  Fifth  Thousand.  2 0 

N.B.— CASSELL'S  TECHNICAL  CATALOGUE,  containing  a full 
description  of  the  above  works,  post  free  on  application. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  4:  GALPIN,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 


g TABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 

" Includes  a considerable  amount  of  useful  Information  on  th 
subject  of  which  it  treats. ” — Builder,  August  27.  1870. 

ST.  PANCRAS  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  Pancras. 
road,  London,  N.W. 


rpHE 


lblished,  sixty  coloured  plates,  imperial  4to.  sewed,  21s. 

MOULDINGS  of  the  SIX  PERIODS 

of  BRITISH  ARCHITECTURE.  No  2. 

By  EDMUND  SHARPE,  M.A.  F.I.B.A. 

London  : E.  4 F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 


T 


Second  edition,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

HE  SEVEN  PERIODS  of  CHURCH 

ARCHITECTURE, 

By  EDMUND  SHARPE.  M.A.  F.I.B.A. 

Loudon : E.  4 F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 


A* 


ARCHITECT’S  NOTE  - BOOK  in 

SPAIN,  principally  illustrating  the  Domestic  Architecture  of 

mat  Country. 

By  M.  DIGBY  WYATT,  M.A. 

Slade  Professor  of  Fino  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  4c. 

Containing  a series  of  100  admirable  Sketches,  made  in  Spain,  in 
18C9,  from  subjects  as  novel  in  character  as  they  are  important  for  the 
history  of  architecture  in  that  country.  Reproduced  in  absolute  and 
permanent  foc-siinile.  Each  Sketch  is  accompanied  by  Critical 
Notices,  in  which  Sir  Digby  explains  the  salient  points  of  interest 
which  he  observed  in  the  subjects  selected  for  illustration. 

Subscribers'  mimes  for  copies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  COMPANY  (Limited),  36,  liathbone- 
place.  London,  W. 


TVTINING  and  QUARRYING  : a First 

I V I Book  of.  With  the  Sciences  connected  therewith.  For  usa 
in  Primary  Schools  and  Self-Instruction.  By  J.  H.  COLLINS,  F.G  S. 
With  a copious  Index  and  Glossary. 

V The  following  is  a selection  from  this  Serins. 

ARCHITECTURE,  Orders  of,  by  W.  IL  LEEDS.  12mo.  cloth 
limp-  Is.  6d.  (postage  2d.). 

ARCHITECTURE,  Stylos  of,  by  T.  TALBOT  BURY'.  12mo.  cloth 
limp.  Is.  6d.  (postage  2d.). 

ARCHITECTURE,  Principles  of  Design,  by  E.  L.  GARBETT. 
12mo.  cloth  limp.  2s.  (postage 3d.). 

VITRUVIUS'S  ARCHITECTURE,  by  J.  GWILT.  Plates.  12mo. 
cloth  limp.  Ds.  (postage  4d.). 

GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  Principles  of  Beauty  in.  by  the 
EARL  of  ABERDEEN.  12mo.  doth  limp.  Is.  (postage  2d.). 

ERECTION  of  DWELLING-HOUSES,  with  Specifications,  Quan- 
tities of  Materials,  4c.  by  S.  H.  BROOKS.  27  Plates.  12mo.  cloth 
limp.  2s.  6d.  (postage  3d. ) 

QUANTITIES  and  MEASUREMENTS,  by  C.  A.  BEATON.  12mo. 
cloth  limp.  Is.  6(L  (postage  2d.). 

BUILDERS'  and  CONTRACTORS'  PRICE -BOOK,  by  G.  R. 
BURNELL.  12mo.  cloth  limp.  3s.  Cd.  (postoge  3d.). 

*.*  Complete  Lists  of  WEALE'S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES  (now 

PLoudou  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  8tatlonere'-haU-court,  E.C. 


WANTED,  to  HIRE  for  a Short  Time, 

the  BACK  NUMBERS  or  VOL8.  of  “ THE  BUILDER."— 
AddresB,  F.  17,  Prinees-crescent,  Margate. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AGENTS, 

METALWORKERS,  and  OTHERS.— DRAWINGS  PREPARED 
from  ROUGH  SKETCHES,  or  Instructions  for  Buildings,  or  Altera- 
tions in  any  style  ; also  Wrought  Metal  Work  designed  in  Medieval  and 
Italian  Styles;  Details,  Specifications,  4c.  on  Moderate  Terms. — 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  18,  Sherborue-Btreet,  Blandford-square,  N.W. 


WH.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

. hain-street.  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  llie  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


MR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  20.  Walbruok, 
London.— CALCULATIONS,  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES  prepared 
fur  IRON  CONSTRUCTIONS,  GASWORKS.  4c.  LEVELLING  and 
SUll  VEYING.  Professional  assistance  generally. 


Perspectives,  competition,  or 

OTHER  PLANS  and  DRAWINGS,  PREPARED  ami  Etched 
r Coloured  in  the  first  style.  Terms  strictly  moderate.  Also, 
OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE, 
in  or  out  of  Office. 

Address,  T.  H.  14,  Axgyle-stroet,  Argyle-square,  W.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

DESIGNS  and  DRAWINGS  of  every 

description  PREPARED,  with  despatch,  on  reasonable  terms. 
Address.  ARCHITECT,  1,  Brookley-terraco,  Brookley-ioad,  Now- 


w ■ 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

T . T . GREEN, 

MEASURING  and  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR, 
ms  his  clients  xliat  he  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES 
From  4a,  WALBROOK,  to  33,  POULTRY,  E.C. 


t AW.  — A CONVEYANCER,  of  many 

J J years'  experience,  is  prepared  to  DRAW  CONVEYANCES  and 
PREPARE  MORTGAGES,  at  a percentage  on  the  amount  to  be 
agreed  on,  instead  of  usual  law  charges.  Purchasers  will  find  this  a 
great  saving.— Address,  LEX,  Post-office,  Vigo-streot,  W. 


TO  ENGINEERS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

PRIVATE  BILLS.  New  Standing  Orders  for  the  ensuing 
Session,  Levelling  Books,  Tracing  Paper,  Drawing  Paper,  and  every 
requisite  for  the  use  of  engineers,  4c.  engaged  in  the  preparation  o£ 
plans  for  deposit.  Plans,  4c.  lithographed  with  the  greatest  expe- 

WATERLOW  4 SONS,  49,  Parllament-st  and  66,  London-wal],  E C 


G 


EORGE  W IN  GROVE, 

FRENCH  POLISHER  TO  THE  TRADE 
ONLY, 

No.  24,  MOORE  - STREET,  BRYANSTONE  - SQUARE. 
Builders'  Work  done  on  reasonable  terms. 


T & W.  S M E A T O N, 

•J  . PRACTICAL  PLUMBERS  to  the  TRADE,  PHCENIX-YARD. 
CAVENDISH-SQUARE,  W.  WORK  TAKEN,  by  Piece  or  other- 
wise, in  Town  or  country.  Lead  laying  at  per  cwt.  Estimate  given 
for  every  description  of  Plumbers'  work. 

First-class  labour  guaranteed. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— FIFTEEN 

per  CENT,  is  SAVED  by  LETTING  CARPENTERS'  and 
JOINERS'  WORK.  SUB-CONTRACTS  TAKEN  and  executed  with 
despatch  by  practical  Men. — Address  to  ALPHA,  care  of  Mr.  Williams 
No.  2,  Fish-street-hill,  E.C. 
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PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

JL  works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  hns  a V ACANCY' 
in  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  1 icing  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.— 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Gresham-street.  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

1 * thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Well  versed 
in  estimating,  prime  cost,  and  accounts.  First-class  testimonials. — 
Address,  732,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

WANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  of  seven 

' * years’  experience,  accustomed  to  prepare  Finished.  YVorking, 
aud  Detail  Drawings.  Land  Surveying,  and  can  assist  at  Taking  Out 
Quantities,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  at  a moderate  salary.  Excellent 
testimonials. — Address,  E.  C.  3,  Burton  New-road,  Lincoln. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a good 

1 1 PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  and  GAS-FITTER.  Can  do  plumb- 
ing. paper-hanging,  and  is  well  up  in  ail  kind  of  repairs.— Address 
A.  B.  32,  Noble-street,  E.C. 

ARCHITECTURAL  PUPI L.— 

J~\  Dr.  DRESSER,  M.A.  F.L.8.  Architect  and  Oruameutist,  has 
VACANCIES 

in  his  Studies  for  one  or  two  ARTICLED  PUPILS. 

Address,  Dr.  DRESSER. 

Tower  Cressy.  Aubery-road,  Notting  Hill,  YV. 

WANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  EMPLOY^ 

V V MENT.  who  lias  had  some  years'  experience.  Is  a neat 
draughtsman,  and  can  prepare  plans  and  details  from  nugh  sketches. 
Good  references  can  be  given.— Address,  B.  P.  The  Priory.  Fratton 
Bridge.  Portsea. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  an  ex- 

1 V penenced  CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  at  moderate  wages. 
Is  well  up  at  the  bench  or  fixing. — Address,  A.  Z.  6,  York-terrace, 
High-street,  Clapliam 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

YyANTED,  by  a neat  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

V V an  ENGAGEMENT,  to  PREPARE  DESIGNS  (Gothic),  from 
rough  sketches,  detail  or  working  drawings.  Satisfactory  references. 
Address.  M.  B.  Ferncroft,  St  Nlcholas-road,  Upper  Tooting. 

PARTNERSHIP.— An  ARCHITECT  and 

r experienced  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  wishes  to  JOIN  an 
ARCHITECT  or  SURVEYOR,  in  good  practice. -Address,  A M. 
Victoria-buildings,  Queen  Victoria-street.  E.C. 

ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

1 V PENTER  and  JOINER.  Well  up  in  repairs,  fixing,  and 
Joinery.  Wages  moderate.  Town  or  country. — Address,  CARPENTER, 
No.  92,  Herculcs-buildings.  Westminster-road.  Lambeth. 

TO  CATHOLIC  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS, 

J UNIOR  EXAMINER  in  the  OFFICE  of 

H.M.  WORKS.  -An  open  COMPETITION  for  OneSITUATION 
will  lie  held  in  London  on  NOVEMBER  28th  and  following  days. 
Persons  between  22  and  30.  who  have  acquired  the  requisite  technical 
knowledge  of  building  and  building  accounts  are  eligible  to  compete.— 
Application  for  the  necessary  form  should  be  made  at  once  to  the 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  an  expe- 

VV  rienced,  active  Man.  Aged  35.  Joiner  and  Carpenter  by 
trade.  Used  to  shop  alterations,  fittings,  Ac.  ; general  house  repairs 
and  jobbing  work.  Wages  not  so  much  an  object. — Address,  by 
letter,  Mr.  E.  DAKINS,  3,  llelmsley-terrace,  Londou-fields,  E. 

TO  BUILDERS.  ESTATE  AGENTS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTh-D,  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT, 

V V by  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN,  in  the  Preparation  of  Working 
or  detail  Drawings,  or  Tracings,  Ac.  for  buildings  or  alterations. 
Quantities  also  prepared.  Disengaged  after  four  p.m. — Address,  A.  B. 
No.  1,  Boscobel-gardeus,  Alpha- rood,  N.W. 

YI7 ANTED, “T  RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Well  up  in  the 
routine  of  the  office,  measuring  up  work,  taking  out  quantities,  pre- 
paration of  plans,  estimating,  Ac.— Address,  No.  721,  Office  of  “The 

W ANTED,  to  PLACE  INDOORS  a well- 

1 V educated  YOUTH,  aged  16,  with  a good  taste  for  drawing,  Ac. 
to  either  of  the  above,  for  a term  of  years  — Address,  with  full  parti- 
culars, to  J.  M.  care  of  Mr.  Pickering,  Bookseller,  Royston,  Herts. 

rpHE  Vestry  of  Saint  Pancras  require  the 

_L  Sen  ices  of  an  ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR.  Salary,  1001.  per 
annum,  with  a conditional  annual  increase  of  51.  to  a maximum  of 
130/.  per  annum.  Candidates  must  be  between  twenty-fire  and 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  person  elected  will  be  required  to  com- 
mence duty  immediately,  and  reside  in  the  parish.  The  appointment 
to  be  determinable  by  one  month's  notice  from  any  time,  by  either 
party,  or  by  payment  of  one  month's  salary  in  lieu  of  notice. — Par- 
ticulars as  to  duties  may  he  known  upon  personal  application  at  the 
Vestry-hall;  or  at  10.  Edward-street,  Hairipstead-roaiL  Applications, 
upon  forms  printed  lor  that  purpose,  accompanied  by  testimonials  of 
recent  date,  and  not  exceeding  six  in  number,  must  he  forwarded  to 
me,  not  later  than  FRIDAY,  the  15th  of  NOVEMBER  inst.  at 
TWELVE  o'clock.  Candidates  to  attend  at  the  Vestry-hall.  Pancras. 
road,  on  WEDNESDAY',  the  20th  of  NOVEMBER,  at  THREE  o'clock. 
No  travelling  or  other  expenses  allowed  on  anv  oecasion  of  attend- 
ance.—By  order,  THOS.  ECCLESTON  GIBB,  Y’estry  Clerk. 

Vestry-hall,fSt.  Pancras,  November  2,  1872. 

WANTED,  by  a first-class  HOUSE  and 

V V DECORATIY'E  PAINTER.  YV'RITER,  G RAINER,  and 

GILDER  wellup  in  drawing,  and  making  out  patterns  for  decora- 
tions, cutting  stencils,  Ac.  a JOB,  or  charge  of  a Job.— Apply  to 
R.  C.  YV.  Post-office,  Marehmont-street,*Burton-crescent,  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  an  EN- 

V V GAG  EM  ENT  as  FOREMAN  of  MASONS,  iu  town  or  country. 
YVeil  up  in  church  work.  Good  references  can  be  given.— Address, 
YV.  T.  9,  Brooksby -street,  Liverpool-road,  Islington. 

WANTED,  by  a practical  Bricklayer,  a 

1 V SITUATION  ns  YVORKING  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS. 
Age  31.  Good  reference  from  a large  Loudon  firm. — Address,  A.  G. 
No.  18.  Dempsy-street,  Stepney,  E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  OUT-DOOR  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Well  up  in  all 

branches,  measuring,  setting  out.  and  tide  work.— Address,  H.  F. 
No.  28,  Clayton-street,  Caledouiau-rood,  Islington. 

TO  BUILDERS,  SLATE  MERCHANTS,  AND  QUARRY 
OWNERS. 

QURVEYOR,  &c. — Notice  is  hereby  given, 

K_7  that  the  Ulverstone  Local  Board  require  a Person  to  perform  the 
duties  of  SURVEYOR,  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES,  and  COL- 
LECTOR of  RATES.  Salary,  120/.  per  year. — Applicants  to  send  |iar- 
ticuiars  of  their  qualifications,  with  references,  addressed  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board,  on  or  before  the  17th  day  of  NOVEMBER  next. 

JOHN  POOLE,  Clerk. 

Dated  the  31st  day  of  October.  1872. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

11  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Joiner  by  trade.  Thoroughly  competent 
in  setting  out  working  drawings.  Hns  Wen  in  last  employ  eight, 
years.  Axed  37.— Address.  R.  S.  11,  Mosedale-street,  Camberwell 
Park.  S.E. 

WANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a RE-EN- 

’ V OAGEMENT  ns  QUARRY  MANAGER  or  Foreman  of 

Masons.  Has  a thorough  knowledge  of  drawings  aud  machinery  for 
working  or  quarrying  Btone  or  slate.  Mason  by  trade.  Aged  32. 
Good  testimonials. — Address,  J.  S.  care  of  Mr.  Garrett,  Higher  Beb- 
bingtou,  by  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 

TO  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHERS. 

YyANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

* V SITUATION  as  MANAGER  or  FOREMAN  in  a BRICK- 
FIELD. or  in  any  occupation  as  superintendent  of  out-door  labour. 
First-class  references  can  be  given  as  to  character  and  capability. 
Address,  S.  T.  Post-office,  Hayes,  near  Uxbridge. 

TV  /T ONTGOMERYSHIRE  COUNTY  SUR- 

-IV  J.  VEYORSHIP.—  The  office  of  COUNTY  SURY'EYOR  being 
now  VACANT,  Candidates  fur  the  APPOINTMENT  are  requested  to 
Bend  in  their  applications  and  testimonials  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
at  his  Office,  in  Welshpool,  on  or  before  the  29th  day  of  NOY' EMBER 
next.  Candidates  are  required  to  have  a practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  of  construction  in  civil  engineering  and  architecture. 

The  salary  of  the  County  Surveyor  is  200/.  per  annum,  and  he  will 
be  required  to  reside  in  the  county. 

ROBERT  DEVEREUX  HARRISON, 

Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

YVelshpool,  October  17th,  1872. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Yy ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

1 V GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  a JOB.  Well  up  in  setting  out 
work  from  drawings  and  thoroughly  practical  and  energetic.  Good 
experience  in  the  management  oi  men.— Address,  M.  O.  T.  178, 
Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  S.YY'. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

vy ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V GENERAL  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  will  Take  the  Labour 
of  a Large  Job,  by  an  energetic,  persevering  Man.  Carpenter  and 
Joiner  by  trade.  First-class  testimonials,  with  reference. —Address. 
S.  M.  25.  Dennett’s-grove,  Queen's-road,  Peckham. 

Yy  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  London 

V V Foreman,  a RE-ENGAOEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
CLERK  of  YVORKS,  or  take  entire  Charge  of  Job.  Bricklayer  by  trad®. 
Just  completing  a large  Job  in  the  country.  Good  references,  Ac. — 
Address,  A.  N.  care  of  Mrs.  Cope,  Upper  Pearpoint-street,  Snointon, 
Nottingham. 

TPHE  Directors  of  the  East  and  West  India 

JL  Dock  Company  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a 
Gentleman  to  undertake  the  ARRANGEMENT,  CONSTRUCTION, 
REPAIRS,  and  SUPERINTENDENCE  of  all  BUILDINGS.  Docks, 
and  Machinery  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  1*  erected  ; also  the 
Superintendence  and  Direction  of  the  Engineer's  Office  and  the  staff 
of  Mechanics.  Salary  500/.  a year,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  501 
to  700/.  Preferable  age  25  to  40.  Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming 
candidates  will  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  form  of  application, 
on  addressing  the  Secretary  in  writing.  No  personal  application  will 
be  attended  to,  and  any  canvass  of  the  Directors,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  will  be  considered  as  a violation  of  their  wishes.  The 
applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  the  1st  DECEMBER.— By  order  of  the  Court, 

„ J.  L.  DU  PLAT  TAYLOP.,  Secretary. 

East  andWeBt  India  Dock-house,  BilHter-square, 

22nd  October,  1872. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town  or  country.  Well  up  In  all 
branches  of  the  building  trade.  First-class  references. — Address, 
J.  P.  4,  Miles- terrace,  Randell-street,  Battersea. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YyANTED,  by  an  experienced  young  Man, 

V V a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER  or  a THREE-BRANCH 

HAND.  Can  do  plain  zinc-work.  Reference  If  required. — Address, 
J.  G.  123,  Portland-road,  Nottlng-hUl,  YY. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V thoroughly  practical  Man,  asSHOP  orOUT-DOOR  GENERAL 
FOREMAN.  Good  draughtsman.  Good  testimonials  and  good  refer- 
ences from  architects  and  builders.  Joiner  by  trade. — Address,  723, 
Office  of  “The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YyANTED,  by  an  experienced  London 

VV  FOREMAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FORB 
MAN,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  to  Take  Entire  Charge  of  Job.  or  a 
SHOP  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  aud  joiner  by  trade.  Good  references 
and  testimonials. — Address,  T.  C.  3,  Raveusworth-terrace,  Fulham. 

Yy  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  an  Office, 

i 1 ns  above.  Well  np  in  land  surveying,  copying,  tracing,  Ac. 
able  to  keep  a set  of  books,  aud  willing  to  be  useful  in  anyway. 
Aged  21.  Good  references. — Address,  G.  P.  G.  Post-office.  March, 
Cambs. 

TO  BUILDERS.  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

YyANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

V V SITUATION  os  SAYV-SHARPENER  or  to  WORK  any 

kind  of  MACHINERY  in  the  above  line.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  kinds  of  steam-engines,  and  capable  of  doing  all  repairs. — 

A SSISTANT  ENGINEER.— REQUIRED, 

A,  the  SERVICES  of  a Gentleman  experienced  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  Sewerage  Works.  He  will  have  to  take  the  necessary  levels, 
prepare  the  woi  king  drawings  under  the  direction  of  the  Engineer  for 
the  Works,  and  superintend  the  works  during  construction.  Salary 
at  the  rate  of  150/.  per  annum.— Address,  The  BOROUGH  SUR- 
VEYOR, Barrow-in-Fumcss,  Lancashire. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Vy ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 

V V MAN  of  GROCNDMEN.  Understands  all  kinds  of  work. 
Good  references.  Twenty-seven  years  with  last  employer. —Address, 
H.  A.  at  Mitchley's,  Newsagent,  20,  Marlborough-road,  Chelsea,  S.YV. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

YYTANTED,  by  a steady  Man,  a JOB  or 

V V CONSTANT  PLACE  as  PLUMBER  or  THREEBRANCH 
HAND.  Can  do  plain  zinc  work.  Town  or  country.— Address.  J.  H. 
No.  8,  Bishopstoue-place,  Frederick-street,  Cromwell-road,  Brixton- 
liil),  Surrey. 

T ANCASTER  UNION  RURAL  SANI- 

J J TARY  DISTRICT. — The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  for  this  Dis. 
tnct  intend  toappoint  a person  to actas  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES, 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872.  at  a salary  of  150/.  per  annum, 
exclusive  ofj  certain  expenses.  Preference  will  lie  given  to  candidates 
who  have  a practical  knowledge  of  surveying,  draining,  and  building 
operations. — Applications,  with  testimonials  of  character  and  qualifi- 
cations, may  be  sent  to  me  on  or  l>efore  FRIDAY,  the  15th  inst. 

J.  GRANT,  Clerk  to  the  said  Authority. 
Lancaster,  4th  November,  1872. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN.  Has  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  first-class  jobs  in  Town  and  country.  Carpenter  by  trade. 
Address,  YV.  D.  4,  Union-place,  Lambeth-road,  S.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rPHE  Advertiser  wishes  for  a permanent 

1 ENGAGEMENT  as  a JUNIOR.  Aged  21.  Four  years' expe- 
rience.— Address,  A.  7,  Ashbumham-road,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

Yy  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  IMPROY'ER  in  the  PLUMBING,  as  a Three- 
Branch  Man.  Has  been  six  years  in  the  trade.  Wages  not  so  much 
an  object  as  improvement  in  the  above. — Address,  G.  YY'.  30a, 
Thomas-street,  Oxford-street,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

rPHE  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 

1 MENT  as  GENERAL  MACHINIST.  Can  shnrpen  or  woric 
frame  or  circular  saw,  or  a baud  saw.  Can  braise  his  own  saws.— 
Apply  to  L.  D.  12,  Riverhali-street,  Waudsworth-road. 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  capable  of 

* I preparing  working  and  detail  drawings.  One  with  a know- 
ledge of  quantities  preferred.— Address,  by  letter  only,  stating  terms, 
age,  and  references,  to  J.  G.  West  Brighton  Estate  Office,  2,  Queen's- 
gardens,  Hove.  Brighton. 

\\T ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  31,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  OUTDOOR  FOREMAN,  or  as  General 
Foreman  in  a good  jobbing  shop. — Address.  P.  15,  Thom  ton -street, 
Brixton-road,  S.W. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  SAW  MILL  PROPRIETORS,  Ac. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  aged  36,  is  open  to  an 

1 ENGAGEMENT  as  MANAGER,  TRAVELLER,  or  BOO*. 
KEEPER,  in  Town  or  country.  Good  references.  Thoroughly  ex- 
perienced-— Address,  729,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

Y XT  ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a CLERK, 

. 7 ' „ C;U1  Take  Management,  at  a salary  of  150/.  per  annum. 

Also,  a JLXIOR  CLERK,  who  lias  beeu  accustomed  to  the  work  of  a 
Builder's  Office.— Particulars,  Ac.  with  reference  to  be  sent  to 
Messrs.  FASSNIDGE  A SON.  Builders,  Ac.  Uxbridge,  Middlesex. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac, 

YyANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a thorough 

V V PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Task  work  taken.— 
Address,  PLUMBER,  No.  1,  Mnllinson-road.  Battersea-rise. 

QTAIRS.— Afirst-class STAIRCASE  HAND 

kj  is  in  WANT  of  a JOB,  either  by  Day  or  Piecework,  or  as  SHOP 
or  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN.  Town  or  country.—  Address,  W.  B.  I, 
Ingestre-place,  Broad-street,  Golden-square,  W. 

\y  ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUATION 

V V a*  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Can  do  plain  zinc  work 

and  gas-fitting.  Understands  hath  work.  Three  years'  reference. 
Address,  S.  P.  17,  Albion  Cottages,  Brook-green,  Hammersmith. 

WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK  (for 

I T the  Country),  able  to  prepare  drawings,  measure  up  work, 
take  out  quantities,  estimate,  and  keep  accounts.  Also  to  assist  in 
superintending  works  in  execution.— Address,  stating  terms,  to 
THOS.  LOWE  A SONS,  Burtou-ou-Trent 

REQUIRED,  a TEMPORARY  ENGAGE- 

1 MENT,  by  a first-rate  PERSPECTIVE  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

COLOURIST.— Address,  Z.  Kelly's  News-office,  Gray's-inn,  Holborn. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T V TION  in  a JOINER'S  SHOP,  or  with  a Staircase  Hand. 
Wages  moderate,  if  constant.  Age  24. — Address,  T.  J.  26,  Sutherland- 
street,  Pimlico. 

Yy ANTED,  by  a London  Firm,  a thoroughly 

T I competent  and  energetic  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS. 
Accustomed  to  machinery. —Address,  744,  Office  of  “The  Builder.” 

TY  E-ENGAGEMENT,  as  FOREMAN  or 

l Vl  CLERK  of  WORKS,  WANTED.  First-class  testimonials. 
J ust  completed  large  job  in  country.  Joiner  by  trade. — C.  0. 
No.  16,  Rutlaud-street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

Yy ANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyor 

11  in  the  country,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  who  writes  a good 

hand.  Can  square,  abstract,  and  bill  all  descriptions  of  builder's 
work  ; write  letters,  take  plans,  and  generally  assist  in  the  duties  of 
the  office.  If  able  to  write  shorthand  would  lie  preferred.— Address, 
gn  mg  all  particulars,  age,  and  salary  required,  to  (!95,  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 

TO  CARPENTERS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a good 

VV  CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  a PERMANENCY.  Well  up 
in  the  brandies,  and  quick  at  Jobbing.— Address,  H.  B.  275,  New 
Kent-road,  S.E. 

TJMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a young 

J-J  Man,  as  PAINTER.  GLAZIER,  and  PAPERHANGER.— 

Address,  J.  H.  103,  Leievre-road,  Old  Ford. 

|TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a CON- 

V V STANT  SITUATION  as  PLUMBER,  or  on  a JOB.  Can  do 
plain  zinc-work,  painting,  and  glazing.  YVould  make  himself  useful 
in  other  work  if  required. — Address,  G.  L.  No.  2,  Malvem-road,  near 
Junction,  Kilbura. 

TJVENING  EMPLOYMENT  required  by  a 

I'J  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Aged  22.  Disengaged  after  8ix  p.m. 
Neglected  accounts,  prime  costs.  Ac.  made  up.— Address,  A.  C.  Z.  Post- 
office,  75,  Aldersgate-street,. London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a respectable  Man,  to  Take  the 

T 1 Entire  Management  of  a Building  Trade.  A comfortable 
home  and  good  wages  to  a competent  man.  References  must  be 
unexceptionable.— Address,  G.  F.  F.  Post-office,  Reading. 

piVIL  ENGINEER  and  ARCHITECT’S 

\J  ASSISTANT  wishes  EMPLOYMENT.— Address,  ENGINEER, 
No.  31,  South  Clerk-street,  Edinburgh. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

YyANTED,  by  a respectable  young  Man, 

V V who  hns  had  several  years'  experience  in  the  timber  trade,  a 
SITUATION  as  CLERK  or  FOREMAN  in  a yard  or  mills.  Can 
measure  well  either  felled  or  standing.  First-class  reference  os  to 
ability,  Ac. — Address,  C.  H.  N\  102,  Brompton-road,  S.W. 

W ANTED,  immediately,  a first-class 

T T JOBBING  CARPENTER.  One  used  to  the  usual  routine  of 
a decorator's  and  upholsterer's  shop.  As  this  may  be  a permanency 
r vo r£SpecL^,L'  man,  none  but  best  hands  need  apply,  to  ROSS  A 
LYON,  Builders,  Decorators,  Ac.  112,  Fulham-road,  opposite 
Queen's  Elm. 

f ILERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  a RE- 

\_J  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and  experienced 
Man.  Aged  40.  Testimonials  first-class.  — Address,  THOMAS 
STAFFORD,  41,  Wharton-street,  Lloyd-square,  Pentonville,  W.C. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YyANTED,  by  a thoroughly  good  Plumber 

VV  and  Plain  Zincworker.  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Well  up  in 
all  branches  of  plumbing. — Address,  £.  C.  96,  Bay  ham-street,  Camden 
Town,  N.W. 

WANTED,  a FOREMANSHIP.  Shop 

PALMER, P^SorIeAeg^eL1W.CSaIa,T'  * F'  J' 

\ GOOD  PLUMBER  is  in  WANT  of  a 

il.  SITUATION.  No  objection  to  fill  up  time  In  other  branch*#. 
Addrees,  R.  C.  6,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 
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Curiosities  of  the  Moscow  Polytechnic 
Exhibition. 

N the  Moscow  Exhi- 
bition,  the  pavilion 
containing  the  col- 
lection  of  the 
Torkistan  depart- 
ment is  a model  of 
the  buildings  de 
scribed  in  our  first 
article,*  repre- 
sented in  a re- 
stored state,  the 
decorations  being 
taken  mainly  from 
the  Shirdar,  and 
where  they  are  de- 
fective or  wanting, 
substituted  by  de- 
signs from  other 
structures  of  the 
same  kind.  Some 
portions  have  been 
altered  a little,  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  space  and  the  situa- 
hon  of  the  building.  The  pediment  is  reduced 
in  scale,  and  the  same  proportion  has  been 
observed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  dimensions 
of  all  its  parts;  only  the  side  walls  of  the 
building  have  been  made  comparatively  higher. 
The  cupola-shaped  turrets  on  both  sides  of  the 
pediment  are  not  shown  here,  but  the  turrets  on 
the  minarets  remain  in  their  original  form  and 
placo.  The  designs  in  their  original  configura- 
tion may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds  : to  the  one 
belong  designs  which  are  produced  by  a combi- 
nation of  regular  geometrical  figures  and  lines 
made  of  small  squares  and  oblong  glazed  bricks, 
or  they  are  formed  of  simple  Arabic  inscriptions  \ 
the  other  is  already  more  refined  and  carefully 
executed  work  in  mosaic,  the  design  appearing 
in  the  shape  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  inscriptions. 
In  the  former  there  are  only  three  colours 
besides  the  red  ground ; in  the  latter  there  is 
a great  diversity  of  colours,  the  design  being 
formed  of  small  bricks,  of  different  shapes, 
beautifully  joined  together.  Of  particular  inte- 
rest  are  the  comer  decorations  above  the  vaulted 
niches.  Here  are  to  be  seen  innumerable  varia. 
tions  of  one  and  the  same  design  in  detail,  which 
at  first  sight  appear  as  one  design.  At  the 
corners  over  the  arch  of  the  pediment  are  painted 
two  lions,  with  a rising  sun  behind  them  and 
binds  running  before  them. 

The  principal  gates  are  enclosed  within  a 
railing,  and  it  is  this  part  which  is  used,  pro- 
perly speaking,  as  a place  of  devotion  by  the 
people  living  in  the  Medresse.  The  entrance  to 
the  yard  or  court  at  the  back  is  through  two 
side-wickets.  The  interior  of  the  structure 
containing  the  Turkistan  department  is  arranged 
m the  following  manner The  entrance  through 
the  left  door  leads  to  a small  gallery  constructed 
in  the  style  of  the  country,  with  small  pillars 
surrounding  a miniature  garden,  the  flowers 
being  such  as  are  generally  cultivated  by  the 
natives  and  a few  wild  specimens. 

In  the  large  hall  to  the  right  are  arranged 
various  collections  belonging  to  the  sections 
devoted  to  geography,  natural  history,  techno- 
logy, and  rural  economy.  Then  follows,  outside, 
the  ethnological  section,  which  is  most  interest' 


* See  p.  857,  a/i/i. 


ing,  as  it  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  type,  character, 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  people  of  Turkistan,  for 
which  purpose  are  shown,  (1)  a bazaar,  contain- 
ing several  shops,  with  its  usual  surroundings  5 
(2)  the  inner  court  of  a Sart’s  house  ; (3)  a 
Sart’s  room  on  the  woman’s  side  of  the  house ; 
(4)  models  of  Sarts’  houses ; (5)  figures  repre- 
senting types  of  other  tribes  in  Central  Asia; 
(6)  a Kirghiz  yourta,  or  tent,  with  its  arrange- 
ments, and  a scene  representing  the  everyday 
life  of  the  Kirghizes,  formed  of  figures  in  the 
natural  Bize ; (7)  Sarts’  summer  tents.  In  order 
to  render  the  bazaar  as  much  like  reality  as 
possible,  a scene  is  introduced  in  front  of  it  of 
people  going  to  market:  there  are  Duvans, 
female  Sarts,  a Sart  on  an  ass,  and  a Kirghiz  on 
an  ox,  leading  two  camels  loaded  with  Kirghiz 
household  goods,  and  a female  Kirghiz  seated  on 
one  of  them.  These  are  supposed  to  be  wander- 
ing out  into  the  Steppe,  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  their  abode.  A street-waterer  is  re- 
presented watering  the  bazaar,  &c.,  and  an  arba,  < 
or  Sart’s  cart,  stands  close  by.  The  Duvans 
mentioned  above  form  a mendicant  order  of 
monks  in  Central  Asia.  They  go  about  the 
streets  and  bazaars  soliciting  alms,  for  which 
purpose  they  usually  carry  with  them  a vessel 
formed  of  a gourd,  which  they  use  as  a deposi- 
tory for  the  victuals  they  receive.  Some  of 
them  chant  as  they  go  along  sacred  songs ; 
others  carry  a kind  of  chafing-dish  of  clay,  with 
hot  coals,  into  which  they  strew  aromatic  herbs. 
Their  costume  is  different  from  that  worn  by 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Turkistan ; they  have  a 
morose  appearance,  and  all  are  very  dirty  in  their  I 
person.  This  order  is  very  common  in  Central  I 
Asia.  There  is  also  another  order  of  Duvans 
that  are  neither  monks  nor  beggars,  who  live  in 
towns,  settlements,  and  villages,  in  families, 
who  occupy  themselves  with  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  who  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  regular  popula- 
tion, only  they  wear  a peculiar  kind  of  cap. 
This  order  is  also  very  common.  To  all  appear- 
ance, the  Duvans  seem  to  be  divided  into  small 
communities,  having  no  connexion  with  each 
other,  forming  a kind  of  religious  brotherhood, 
each  subjected  to  its  own  Ishan,  or  teacher ; but 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  Ishans  constitute  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority;  and,  owing  to 
identity  of  interests,  calling,  and  condition,  form 
a secluded  society.  They  have  extensive  con. 
nexions,  and  exercise  a most  powerful  influence 
over  the  people  and  their  affairs.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Duvans  are  in  a state  of  uncon- 
ditional subjection  to  their  Ishans,  who  exercise 
a power  over  them  which  has  no  parallel  on 
earth.  If  an  Ishan  orders  a Duvan,  or  several 
of  them,  to  follow  him  without  saying  whither,  they 
are  compelled  to  go,  leaving  even  their  occupa- 
tion and  families.  This  is  not  all.  If  an  Ishan 
orders  his  Duvans  to  kill  anybody,  if  even  a 
Mussulman,  saying  at  the  same  that  the  Shariat 
(the  dogmatical  Mussulman  law)  requires  it,  the 
Duvans  are  bound  to  obey.  The  initiation  into 
this  order  is  very  simple.  A Mussulman  has 
only  to  give  his  hand  to  an  Ishan,  and  he  be- 
comes his  Murid,  or  disciple,  from  that  moment. 

To  give  one’s  hand  to  an  Ishan  is  tantamount  to 
giving  him  one’s  soul,  body,  and  estate,  to  dis- 
pose of  as  he  likes.  Among  other  things,  the 
Ishans  occupy  themselves  with  treating  the  sick 
with  different  kinds  of  herbs  and  extracts,  but 
they  mostly  pretend  to  heal  by  reading  prayers 
over  their  patients. 

The  Kirghizes  are  nomads.  In  the  winter 
they  wander  in  the  lowlands,  near  the  shores  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes  grown  over  with  rushes,  and 
in  sandy  places,  where  they  can  get  shrubs  for 
fuel.  In  the  spring  they  proceed  to  the  Steppe, 
where  they  find  fresh  grass  for  their  cattle,  and 
the  nearer  the  summer  approaches  the  higher 
they  get  to  the  mountains,  so  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer  they  wander  in  the  mountains 
themselves,  reaching  even  the  line  of  everlasting 


snows,  where  the  cattle  can  always  find  fresh 
and  juicy  grass;  towards  the  autumn  they 
descend  from  the  mountains  again,  and  so 
wander  the  year  through  in  this  manner.  Cattle 
are  constantly  provided  with  fresh  fodder. 
During  these  wanderings  the  camel  is  the  only 
beast  of  burden  employed  by  the  Kirghizes.  It 
carries  all  the  household  goods,  the  young  and 
the  old,  and  the  dwelling  itself.  This  roving 
from  place  to  place  of  the  Kirghizes  bejys  a 
festive  character,  and  is  celebrated  by  them  with 
great  rejoicings.  This  is  partly  due  to  habit. 
They  do  not  become  attached  to  any  particular 
spot : they  soon  get  tired  of  remaining  in  the 
same  place.  This  moving  from  place  to  place  is 
also  owing  to  economical,  or  rather  domestic, 
considerations ; for  when  the  old  spot  becomes 
exhausted,  and  there  is  no  more  fuel  or  fodder 
to  be  got,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  fresh  pas- 
tures. If  the  spot  chosen  by  the  Kirghizes 
happen  to  offer  plenty  of  fuel  and  an  abundance 
of  food  for  their  cattle,  they  will  remain  there 
the  whole  winter,  and  move  only  a small  distance 
in  the  summer,  as  the  area  they  occupy  becomes 
exhausted.  Generally  speaking,  the  Kirghizes 
do  not  roam  in  the  winter  time,  but  establish 
themselves  in  some  convenient  spot  until  the 
spring.  Some  of  the  rich  Kirghizes  employ  from 
20  to  100  camels  in  their  wanderings. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  proper  roads  in  the 
country,  the  natives  usually  travel  on  horseback, 
and  the  native  cart,  or  arba,  a very  primitive 
two-wheeled  conveyance,  is  only  used  for  carry- 
ing goods.  The  Russians  are,  however,  intro- 
| ducing  regular  post-roads,  and  no  doubt,  ere 
long,  railways  will  also  be  established  in  Turk- 
istan. The  women  of  the  fixed  population,  the 
Sarts  and  Tadjiks,  according  to  the  Mussulman 
law,  are  compelled  to  cover  the  face  when 
abroad.  The  married  women  wear  for  this  pur. 
pose  a kind  of  thick  veil  made  of  horsehair.  The 
young  girls  cover  their  faces  with  a sort  of 
muslin  kerchief,  through  which  only  the  outline 
of  the  face  is  visible.  The  costume  worn  by  the 
women  is  invariably  the  same,  and  on  this  ac- 
count  it  is  said  it  is  difficult  for  a husband  to 
recognise  his  own  wife  in  the  street  unless  she 
has  something  extraordinary  in  her  gait,  is  un- 
usually tall  or  uncommonly  short,  or  has  any 
other  outward  peculiarities.  In  Turkistan  a 
female  is  inviolable  in  the  street,  and  is  at 
liberty  to  go  wherever  she  likes.  They  walk 
slowly,  gracefully,  and  their  gait  is  modest.  In 
every  town  with  any  pretensions  in  Central  Asia 
there  is  a peculiar  class  of  labourers  called 
waterers.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
dryness  of  the  air  calls  for  a continual  watering 
of  the  streets,  bazaars,  &c.,  and  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  the  waterer  is  called  into  requi. 
sition,  who  is  paid  by  the  shop-keepers  for  his 
trouble.  But  besides,  every  rich  Sart,  and 
generally  speaking  every  large  establishment,  such 
as  a mosque  or  medresse,  have  their  own  waterers, 
who  are,  however,  engaged  in  other  household 
duties  as  well.  Thanks  to  the  watering  of  the 
streets,  courts,  and  gardens  in  the  towns  of 
Central  Asia,  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  obviated,  and  in  places  which  are  well 
and  carefully  watered  the  air  becomes  even 
humid.  We  have  been  describing  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Turkistan ; on  the  same  platform 
are  figures  representing  types  of  other  nations 
living  in  that  country.  The  figures  are  those  of 
a Hindu,  an  Afghan,  a Jew,  and  a Persian 
There  are  only  a few  Hindus  in  Turkistan,  who 
are  engaged  chiefly  in  money-lending  at  the  rate 
of  from  2 to  3 per  cent,  per  month,  a simple 
receipt  on  a scrap  of  common  paper  only  being 
required  of  the  borrower  when  known  to  the 
lender.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Russian 
administration  of  justice,  however,  the  Hindus 
have  adopted  the  forms  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Russian  law  in  relation  to  such 
transactions. 

The  number  of  Jews  or  Djougouts  in  Turk. 
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istan  is  far  greater  than  that  of  either  Hin- 
dus or  Afghans,  and  they  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  fixed  population  of  the  country.  The 
Turkistan  Jews  afford  a striking  example  of  the 
vitality  of  their  race.  They  have  lived  in  this 
oountry  for  several  centuries,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  settled  here  even  before  Maliorn- 
medanism  was  introduced.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  they  have  suffered  oppression 
and  persecution,  yet  have  remained  intact,  re- 
taining their  religion  and  the  customs  of  their 
forefathers,  although  like  the  Mussulmans,  they 
shave  the  head,  wear  the  costume  of  the  country, 
and  the  women  cover  their  faces  when  abroad. 
How  hard  was  their  lot  before  the  occupation  of 
Turkistan  by  the  Russians,  may  he  imagined 
from  the  fact,  that  they  were  not  allowed  as 
witnesses  against  Mussulmans,  consequently  had 
no  power  of  prosecuting  them  in  a court  of 
justice ; they  were  prohibited  from  riding  on 
horseback,  or  wearing  fine  apparal ; they  were 
compelled  to  go  about  in  a common  khalat,  or  kind 
of  dressing-gown,  and  to  wear  the  Kirghiz  shaggy 
kalpack,  as  a covering  for  the  head.  Into  some  of 
the  towns  they  were  not  even  admitted.  They 
now  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  their  former 
rulers.  Petty  trade  and  money-lending  is  their 
chief  occupation,  and  they  do  a little  in  illicit 
distilling,  as  they  did  formerly,  under  the 
Mahommedan  sway.  After  viewing  all  these 
figures,  it  is  interesting  to  enter  the  bazzar,  and 
visit  the  several  shops,  &c.,  contained  in  it. 
The  bazaars  of  Central  Asia,  both  large  and 
small,  have  tho  same  characteristics ; a small 
bazaar  is  a large  one  in  miniature.  The  streets 
and  passages  are  dirty,  partly  protected  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun  by  awniugs  made  of  rushes ; 
the  air  is  damp,  heavy,  and  in  the  winter  the 
smells  are  unbearable.  The  shops  are  small  and 
low.  Besides  being  the  place  for  trade,  the 
bazaar  is  the  centre  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
public  life  of  the  town,  and  a greater  part  of 
handicraft  activity.  Here  in  shops,  quite  open 
in  the  front,  jewelry  is  manufactured,  turnery  and 
cabinet  work  executed ; boots  and  goloshes  are 
made,  and  table-cloths  and  coats  embroidered. 

In  the  same  place  are  locksmiths,  copper-smiths, 
blacksmiths,  slaughter-houses,  eating-houses,  tea- 
rooms, and  baths,  and  in  close  proximity  may 
be  found  tanneries  and  soap-boiling  establish- 
ments. Sometimes  the  shops  are  of  two  stories. 
The  top  one  is  called  the  “ balliakhana,”  which 
is  usually  occupied  by  the  shopkeeper,  his  assist 
ants,  or  his  bachelor  sons  engaged  in  the 
business.  Every  evening  after  business  is  oyer 
may  be  heard  the  sound  of  tho  tambourine 
accompanying  the  dance  of  the  batchas.  These 
batchas  form  a peculiar  class  of  young  boys,  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty,  who  are  hired  as  dancers 
at  the  so-called  men’s  evening  parties.  The 
first  shop  we  come  to  in  the  model  bazaar  is  a 
barber’s  shop.  The  aborigines  of  Turkistan, 
being  Mussulmans,  invariably  shave  the  head, 
and  as  we  have  observed,  even  the  Jews  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  this  operation,  which 
should  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a religious  cere- 
mony than  the  force  of  habit.  For  this  reason 
the  barber’s  shop  is  a considerable  feature  in  the 
towns  and  settlements  of  Central  Asia. 

In  the  bazaars  of  the  larger  towns  the 
barbers’  shops  are  open-fronted,  or  people  are 
simply  shaved  in  the  open  air.  Although  this 
trade  has  been  carried  on  for  centuries  in  Central 
Asia,  everything  about  it  is  rough  and  primitive. 
The  eating-houses  of  Turkistan  are  represented 
by  a room  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the  country, 
and  among  the  cooking  utensils  is  shown  a boiler, 
or  kind  of  steaming  apparatus,  in  which  pelmens, 
or  pasties,  are  cooked  by  the  natives.  The 
steamer  is  constructed  in  four  divisions,  the 
bottoms  of  which,  except  the  lower  one,  are  per- 
forated like  a strainer.  When  in  operation,  it 
stands  fixed  on  a vessel  with  water.  The  raw 
pasties  are  placed  in  the  lower  compartment, 
and  the  steam  cooks  them.  When  ready,  they 
are  placed  in  the  other  compartments,  to  keep 
hot.  A pilaw  of  rice  is  also  a favourite  dish, 
and  is  prepared  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
other  countries  of  the  East.  The  tea-rooms  of 
Turkistan  are  another  feature.  These  establish, 
ments  are  very  common,  and  are  extensively 
patronised.  They  are  conducted  entirely  by  the 
batcha  pretty  boys,  mentioned  above,  who  form 
a kind  of  attraction  for  the  natives.  The  tea  is 
served,  ready-made,  in  a copper  kettle,  and  a 
single  cup  serves  for  two  or  three  customers  to 
drink  out  of.  No  sugar  is  supplied,  nor  anything 
else,  so  that  anyone  wishing  to  enjoy  his  tea  pro- 
perly must  bring  with  him  a supply  of  raisins,  dried 
apricots,  cakes,  &c.  A handkerchief  is  spread 
on  the  floor  instead  of  a tablecloth,  and  the 


articles  are  emptied  out  on  to  it  from  the  girdle, 
where  such  articles  are  usually  deposited.  The 
trade  of  embroidering  is  carried  on  extensively 
in  Turkistan,  and  embroiderers’  shops  are  here, 
among  the  rest.  This  art  is  practised  entirely 
by  men,  Sarts  and  Tadjiks.  Women  are  not  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  industry. 
Since  the  Russian  occupation  of  Turkistan  this 
business  has  increased  very  much,  owing  to  the 
demand  which  has  sprung  up  for  articles  of  this 
kind  in  both  tho  capitals.  The  ready-made 
clothes-shop  comes  next,  where  a number  of 
khalats  are  shown  in  different  varieties.  These 
coats  are  made  entirely  by  women.  Then  comes 
a shop,  or  store,  where  are  sold  all  sorts  of  spices, 
sweetmeats,  and  fresh  fruit  in  the  summer.  Here 
can  be  bought  also,  flour,  rice,  onions,  sugar, 
ribbons,  beads,  &c.  Next  to  the  shops  comes 
the  interior  court  of  the  Sarts’  houses,  i.  e.  the 
court  on  the  women’s  side  of  the  house,  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  harem.  A covered 
gallery,  in  which  the  room-door  opens,  is  con- 
structed round  the  court.  In  the  middle  of  the 
court  of  a Sart’s  house  there  is  generally  a small 
pond,  surrounded  with  trees,  on  a raised  plat- 
form, called  a “ tourpak.”  In  the  latter  case 
the  pond  is  at  the  side,  or  situated  in  the  garden, 
if  there  is  one,  attached  to  the  house. 

The  tourpak  is  resorted  to  in  the  evening,  at 
night-time,  when  the  weather  is  fine.  It  is  kept 
very  clean,  and  is  covered  with  felt  rugs, 
paillasses,  and  carpets,  and  even  with  silk 
counterpanes.  The  court  is  also  kept  clean,  and 
scrupulously  so  among  the  rich.  The  houses  of 
the  poorer  sorts  are  usually  provided  with  steps 
of  clay  leading  to  the  flat  roof,  to  which  the 
women  and  girls  of  the  house  resort  in  the 
evening  to  take  a peep  at  the  passers-by.  It  is 
used  also  as  a playground  by  the  children.  The 
houses  of  the  Sarts  have,  properly  speaking,  no 
windows ; they  are  furnished  instead  with  a kind 
of  door,  with  an  extra  opening  above  : the  latter 
among  the  richer  Sarts  being  protected  by  a 
lattice,  and  in  the  winter  covered  with  oiled 
paper.  The  doors  invariably  open  on  to  the 
court,  and  for  this  reason  there  are  no  doors 
leading  from  room  to  room.  The  interior  ar- 
rangement of  the  rooms  of  course  depends 
upon  the  rank  and  means  of  the  proprietor; 
their  measurement  is  usually  from  12  ft.  to  21  ft. 
long  by  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  wide.  The  walls  are 


form  a perfectly  water-tight  roof  in  this  manner ; 
generally  speaking,  however,  the  work  is  slovenly 
done,  and  the  roof  begins  to  leak  whenever  the 
season  is  unusually  wet.  The  roofs  of  some  of 
the  better  houses  will  last  ten  years  or  more. 
The  rich  often  have  their  houses  constructed  of 
two  stories.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  framing 
forming  the  lower  story  is  made  stronger,  and 
thicker  beams  are  employed  on  the  walls. 

In  the  Turkistan  department  are  also  displayed 
all  kinds  of  building  materials,  such  as  lime, 
clay,  bricks,  and  marble.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  forests,  wood  is  dear,  and  cannot  be  exten- 
sively employed  ; the  chief  material  used  in  the 
erection  of  houses,  as  we  have  seen,  being  clay 
dug  out  on  the  spot  where  the  building  is  carried 
on,— the  bricks  in  use  are  only  sun-dried,  kiln 
bricks  being  seldom  employed.  Slabs  of  lime- 
stone are  also  rarely  used,  as  well  as  marble  ; of 
the  first  are  built  only  the  foundations  of  large 
buildings,  such  as  mosques,  and  slabs  are 
used  for  the  floors  of  the  same.  Of  the 
second  are  made  bases  of  columns,  monu- 
ments, and  such  like;  wood  being  employed 
only  for  the  skeleton  frames  of  houses,  the 
ceilings,  as  described  above,  and  for  jambs 
and  doors.  As  specimens  of  wood  for  building 
purposes  are  shown  beams  made  of  the  poplar, 
and  pieces  of  walnut-wood  for  making  doors. 
This  dearness  of  wood  has  made  the  joiners  and 
carpenters  of  the  country  very  careful  in  the 
working  of  that  material ; the  axe,  which  plays 
suoh  an  important  part  in  Russia,  iB  scarcely 
used,  the  saw  being  mostly  employed.  The  high 
price  of  wood  is  also  the  cause  why  all  joiners 
and  cabinetmakers’  work  is  so  slightly  made,  and 
finished  only  on  the  side  exposed  to  view.  The 
turner’s  craft  is  limited  to  things  of  small 
dimensions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carver  has 
a more  extensive  field  for  exercising  his  ingenuity. 
The  woods  employed  for  cabinetmaking  and 
turnery  work,  of  which  specimens  are  shown,  are 
the  following,— the  willow,  juniper,  pear,  apple, 
plantain,  apricot,  peach,  also  poplar  and  birch. 
Of  applianoes  and  instruments  used  by  the 
natives  there  are  also  specimens,  such  as  lathes, 
grindstones,  carpenters’,  joiners’,  and  cabinet- 
makers’ tools,  but  they  are  very  rude  and 
primitive  to  look  at.  Samples  of  workmanship 
are  also  exhibited,  in  the  shape  of  doors  of 
walnut-wood,  window  frames,  and  cupboards. 


invariably  furnished  with  niches,  some  of  them  Among  the  curiosities  of  the > Ttnfastom  £ep?  t 
serving  as  receptacles  for  the  bedclothes,  and  | meat  may  be  classed  also  a oolleotion  ot  musical 

so  on,  in  the  day-time;  others  have  cupboards  ”»  "n 


fitted  in  them, ‘and  are  used  for  keeping  all 
kinds  of  household  utensils.  The  wealthy  have 
these  niches  decorated  with  very  pretty  carving 
in  gypsum,  and  are  divided  into  small  compart- 
ments by  shelves.  Stoves  and  fireplaces  are 
not  used,  and  in  a town  like  Tathkent,  with  its 
70,000  inhabitants,  there  are  only  five  houses 
having  stoves  in  their  rooms.  They  are  built  up 
of  brick  and  glazed  tiles  of  various  colours.  The 
ceilings  are  sometimes  painted  in  fantastic 
colours  ; the  floors  are  either  of  clay  or  bricks, 
and  are  covered  with  carpets  or  felt  rugs.  The 
Sarts’  room  contains  three  figures  of  females, 
life-size,  in  the  model  dwelling-house:  one  of 
them,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  dressed  in  rich 
apparel ; the  two  others  representing  the 
servants  of  the  establishment. 

In  the  gallery  round  the  yard  described 
above,  are  small  models  of  Sarts’  houses, 
illustrating  the  methods  of  constructing  houses 
in  Turkistan.  The  dwelling  - houses  and 
other  structures  are  built  entirely  of  lumps  of 
clay,  which  are  held  together  by  wooden 
frames,  with  the  exception  of  buildings  like 
the  Medresses  and  a few  mosques  in  some 
of  the  large  towns,  which  are  constructed  of 
burnt  bricks.  In  constructing  their  houses,  the 
inhabitants  of  Turkistan  dispense  with  tho 
foundation,  merely  fixing  the  frames  into  the 
ground,  and  they  are  covered  from  the  inside 
and  outside  with  thick  lumps  of  clay,  smoothed 
off  and  then  coated  on  both  sides  with  plaster 
made  of  clay  mixed  with  finely-chopped  straw. 
The  richer  people  have  these  walls  whitened  in 
the  inside  with  alabaster.  The  flat  roof  is 
also  made  of  clay,  and  is  formed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Beams  of  poplar  are  placed 
on  the  walls,  at  a distance  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a yard  from  each  other ; between 
these  are  fixed  rounded  sticks  placed  close  to 
each  other.  This,  properly  speaking,  forms  the 
ceiling  of  the  house.  Then  the  beams  are 
covered  with  a layer  of  rushes  about  7 in.  thick, 
which  is  again  covered  with  a layer  of  earth  ; all 
this  is  then  plastered  with  the  composition  of  clay 
and  chopped  straw  about  in.  in  thickness. 
It  is  said  that  a skilful  and  careful  workman  can 


instruments,  such  as  copper  horns,  drums, 
tambourines  used  at  festivals  and  at  the  men  s 
parties,  and  a peculiar  kind  of  drum  used  m 
hawking  to  frighten  the  birds  from  their  hiding 
places  amongst  the  reeds  and  the  hares  from 
the  bushes  : the  hawks  are  trained  by  the  natives 
to  attack  a bird  or  hare  with  equal  facility. 
There  is  also  a curious  collection  of  idols  wor- 
shipped  by  the  inhabitants  professing  Buddhism. 
They  are  Dimtchouk,  the  father  of  mankind ; 
Bakchee,  the  god  of  fortune ; Ayouchee,  the 
prolonger  of  life;  Bzunkuba,  the  follower  of 
Bakchee;  Maiduir,  the  god  of  health;  Manzou. 
chiree,  the  god  of  the  Khans,  &c. 


CONCRETE  BUILDING* 

Materials. — Half-measure  of  Portland  cement j 


half-measure  of  air-slacked  lime  sifted  through  . 
a fine  sieve,  mixed  together  dry.  Seven  measures 
of  sand  and  gravel,  if  possible,  of  all  degrees  of 
fineness,  from  peas  to  large  eggs,  or  stones 
broken  to  pass  through  a 2-inch  ring,— the  finer 
should  just  fill  the  intervals  of  the  coarser  - 
materials.  Then  all  to  be  mixed  together  dry 
and  measured.  The  mixture  of  cement  and  lime 
to  be  then  added,  and  mixed  dry,  and  the  whole 
tempered  with  as  little  water  as  possible : any 
more  than  will  just  moisten  the  whole  is  in 
excess.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  mixing  is 
to  prepare  a sufficiently  large  mortar-board,  • 
say,  5 ft.  by  10  ft. ; at  one  end  form  a shallow 
box,  with  three  fixed  sides,  the  fourth  side,  next 
the  middle  of  the  board,  movable.  The  sides 
to  be  as  many  inches  deep  as  the  concrete  is  to 
contain  measures  of  material, — if  one  to  seven, 
it  should  be  8 in.  deep.  At  7 in.  from 
the  bottom  fix  a lath  all  round  the  three  fixed 
sides.  In  using,  the  ready-mixed  sand  and 
shingle  should  be  thrown  into  the  box  up  to  tfie 
levef  of  the  lath-gauge;  the  surface  should  be 
levelled  and  struck  with  a straight  edge  resting 
on  the  top  of  the  gauge ; the  cement  and  lime 
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should  then  be  added,  and  the  surface  struck 

also.  It  is  plain  that  by  this  means  the  materials 
and  measures  in  the  exact  proportions  directed 
to  be  used  are  attained.  The  movable  side 
should  then  be  withdrawn  (this  side  can  be  fixed 
in  its  place  when  required,  like  the  tail-board  of 
a cart),  and  the  whole  mass  well  mixed  together. 
The  best  tool  for  this  purpose  is  a long-handled 
rake,  like  a four-pronged  fork,  with  the  prongs 
fient  down  about  4 in.  When  the  mixing  is 
complete,  water  should  be  added  gradually,  not 
thrown  on  in  quantity,  while  the  heap  is  still 
being  turned,  until  the  whole  is  sufficiently 
moistened,  when  it  should  be  at  once  carried 
away  to  the  work.  Where  practicable,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  mixing  should  take  place 
under  cover. 

_ It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  by 
rightly  using  concrete  we  ought  to  get,  as  the 
result  of  the  operations,  a continuous  slab  with- 
out joints,  and  of  equable  strength  in  every 
direction,  and  not  admitting  of  any  motion, 
except  as  the  result  of  fracture  of  the  mass.  In 
all  brick  or  stone  building  the  several  parts  are 
joined  together  by  material  of  inferior  strength, 
and  the  parts  are  capable  of  motion,  whenever  a 
local  strain  is  applied,  the  pressure  resulting 
from  which  exceeds  the  resisting  power  of  the 
mortar.  This  should  not  be  the  case  in  concrete 
building.  With  concrete,  the  whole  wall,  from 
end  to  end  and  from  top  to  bottom,  should  form 
one  continuous  slab  of  artificial  stone;  and  to 
attain  this,  not  merely  must  each  course  be  con- 
tinuous in  itself  (for  obvious  reasons,  the  work 
must  be  earned  up  in  courses),  but  it  must  be 
attached;— cemented  firmly,  — to  the  courses 
above  and  below  it ; and  to  effect  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  leave  rough  surfaces,  and  take  care 
not  to  add  any  fresh  concrete  to  a dry  surface  or 
edge.  If  any  previously- laid  stuff  has  dried, 
either  in  the  same  or  in  a lower  course,  moisten 
it,  not  to  excess,  before  adding  fresh  concrete. 
For  this  purpose  an  ordinary  garden  watering- 
pot,  with  a fiue  rose,  will  be  the  most  convenient 
tool. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  a 
foundation  of  concrete  may  be  of  much  less  bulk 
than  one  of  masonry  or  brickwork.  Considering 
that  a 4-ton  railway-engine,  travelling  at  forty 
or  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  therefore  acting  with 
an  impact  infinitely  exceeding  the  dead  weight 
of  the  wall  of  any  ordinary  house,  is  borne  by 
a sleeper  9 in.  wide  resting  on  about  9 in.  of 
ballast,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a small  footing  would  be  ample.  To  take 
another  illustration : a man  of  average  weight, — 
say,  13  stone, — is  able,  with  Indian  snow-shoes 
on,  which  each  would  be  under  2 superficial  feet 
in  area,  to  stand  on  and  walk  over  the  surface  of 
snow  without  sinking  to  any  extent.  The  weight 
of  a concrete  wall  30  ft.  high  and  12  in.  thick 
would  be  nearly  three  times  the  weight  of  a 
man,  but  the  solidity  or  power  of  resistance  to 
pressure  of  any  ordinary  soil  in  foundations  is 
infinitely  greater  than  that  of  snow.  In  wet  or 
marshy  ground  I would  recommend  that  the 
breadth  of  the  footing  at  top  should  be  increased 
by  one-fourth,  one-third,  or  one-half,  even  up  to 
doubling  it,  forming  the  sides  to  the  same  batter 
of  one  to  four,  but  without  going  deeper,  unless 
it  be  found,  on  making  trial,  that  a reasonably 
good  foundation  can  be  got  at  a moderate  depth, 
in  which  case  an  ordinary  footing  should  bo 
laid  on  the  firm  stratum,  and  the  wall  com- 
menced at  its  finished  thickness  so  much  lower 
down. 

The  most  embarrassing  site  of  all  to  build  on 
is  when  one  portion  is  soft,  and  others  hard  and 
solid.  The  best  plan  is  not  to  build  on  such  a 
site  at  all ; but  if  it  must  be  done,  I would 
recommend  to  reduce  the  footing  on  the 
hard  ground  down  to  having  hardly  any,  or  even 
no  offset  at  all,  and  largely  increasing  the 
breadth  of  footing  over  the  soft  parts,  so  as  to 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  equal 
subsidence  over  the  whole  area.  No  rule  or 
measure  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  should  be  done ; we  can  only  get  a 
rough  idea  of  the  variation  in  quality  from  the 
different  penetrations  of  a bar  driven  with  about 
the  same  force  into  both  sorts  of  soil ; but  where 
such  differences  exist,  I think  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  plan  to  dig,  in  the  soft  places,  a trench 
below  the  level  of  the  intended  concrete  footing, 
and  of  about  2 ft.  greater  width,  and  fill  it  in 
with  gravel  without  lime  or  cement,  and  level  it 
to  form  a bed  for  the  concrete  footing.  The 
additional  resisting  power  would  be  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  the  same  amount  of 
concrete. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  an  extraot 


from  Viollet  le  Due,*  describing  the  foundations 
of  the  great  cathedral  at  Amiens,  which  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  down  to  the  very 
bottom.  He  describes  it  as  consisting  “of  a 
layer  of  brick  earth,  16  in.  thick,  placed  over  the 
virgin  clay;  next  is  a bed  of  concrete  16  in. 
thick ; next,  fourteen  courses  of  from  12  in.  to 
16  in.  in  thickness  each,  of  rough  blocks  of  a 
sort  of  chalk,  full  of  flint,  and  very  hard,  which 
comes  out  in  large  masses ; above  this  are  one 
course  of  coursing  stone  and  then  courses  of 

freestone  under  the  surface Behind 

the  facing  of  the  foundations  is  a filling  of  large 
pieces  of  flint,  of  hard  chalk,  and  coursing  stone, 
grouted  ( 'noy4 ) with  a very  hard  and  well-made 
mortar.  On  this  artificial  rook  rests  this  im- 
mense cathedral.  At  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  the 
foundations  are  also  made  with  extreme  care, 
faced  with  strong  quarry  blocks  of  great  thick- 
ness, the  whole  resting  on  a good  soil : that  is, 
on  the  lower  sand  of  the  Seine,  which  is  coarse, 
and  of  a greenish  colour.  As  for  the  piling 
which  is  generally  believed  to  be  under  the  ma- 
sonry of  most  of  our  great  cathedrals,  we  have 
never  found  a trace  of  it.”  And  in  a note  he 
adds, — “ It  is  the  same  with  this  supposed  piling 
under  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  and  Notre  Dame 
d’ Amiens,  as  with  so  many  other  myths  current 
for  ages  as  to  the  construction  of  Gothic  build- 
ings.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  construct  a 
great  cathedral  on  piles.  These  buildings  can  be 
founded  only  on  broad  footings ; the  masses  to 
be  borne  varying  considerably  in  elevation,  the 
primary  condition  of  stability  required  a founda- 
tion perfectly  homogeneous,  and  capable  of  con- 
tinuous resistance  under  the  surface.”  Without 
endorsing  all  that  is  said  as  regards  piling,  in 
this  respect  M.  Viollet  le  Due  seems  to  be  led 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  his  subject. 
You  have  in  the  last  sentence  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  a perfect  foundation,  and  such  as  you  can 
only  be  sure  of  getting  by  using  concrete. 

We  will  turn  next  to  what  in  ordinary  speci- 
fications would  be  compi’ised  under  the  heads 
of  Mason,  Bricklayer,  Stonecutter,  and  Pcwior, 
and,  in  substituting  cement  for  each  and  all  of 
these,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
material  proposed  to  be  used,  and  the  qualities 
belonging  to  it  which  distinguish  it  from  the 
materials  in  ordinary  use.  The  only  operations 
it  undergoes  are  mixing  the  materials  and  casting 
them  in  a mould  ; for,  however  it  is  applied  in 
detail,  or  whatever  we  call  the  machinery  em- 
ployed, it  comes  px-actically  to  this,  that  it  is 
cast  in  a mould  (though  the  moulds  differ  in 
some  respects  from  those  in  ordinary  use  for 
other  materials),  and  when  so  cast  the  whole 
mass  is  homogeneous,  without  joints,  of  great 
cohesive  strength,  and  impervious  to  moisture. 
We  shall  never  rightly  appreciate  concrete  and 
the  mode  of  using  it  unless  we  put  out  of  our 
heads  that  it  is  a mixture  of  cement  and  gravel, 
and  all  associations  with  ordinary  combinations 
of  lime  and  brick  or  stone.  We  shall  best 
realise  the  work  to  be  done  if  we  fix  in  our  minds 
the  idea  of  cast  iron.  Just  imagine  a sort  of 
iron  which  can  be  moulded  cold,  in  a leisurely 
manner,  and  which  is  only  about  one-twelfth  as 
strong  as  common  iron,  and  you  have  then  the 
right  sort  of  ideas  with  which  to  begin  working 
in  concrete.  There  is  only  one  other  element  to 
bear  in  mind,  but  it  is  too  important  not  to  men- 
tion it  separately,  and  it  is  this, — that  every 
other  material  used  in  building,  except  the  hard 
granites  and  most  compact  limestones,  depreciates 
with  time  and  exposure,  and  requires  an  initial 
excess  of  material  to  be  used,  and  all  sorts  of 
surface  applications  constantly  renewed  to  pre- 
serve it ; whereas  Portland  cement  concrete  is 
permanent  and  durable  under  all  circumstances, 
and  increases  rapidly  and  enormously  in  strength, 
and  continues  to  increase, — but  in  a continually 
diminishing  ratio, — for  as  long  as  observations 
have  up  to  the  present  time  been  made  with  it. 
This  is  a most  important  quality,  as  it  enables  us 
to  use  it  with  great  economy  of  material,  and 
with  the  certainty  that  if  it  bears  the  weight 
imposed  on  it  at  first,  it  will  continue  not  merely 
to  bear  it,  but  will  become  continually  more  able 
to  bear  it  as  time  elapses. 

The  first  portion  of  the  “mason’s”  work  to 
be  settled  is,  of  course,  the  walls.  For  an  ordi- 
nary two-story  house,  with  walls  not  exceeding 
24  ft.  high,  9 in.  is  quite  sufficient  thickness. 

For  walls  above  that  height  I would  recommend 
that  the  thickness  should  be  increased  by  about 
3 in.  for  every  6 ft.  added  to  the  height, — of 
course  taking  advantage  of  the  occurrence  of 


* “Dictionnaire  d’ Architecture,”  iv.,  pp.  175-7.  Art. 
“ Construction.” 


the  floors  to  reduce  the  thickness.  As  con- 
crete hardly  arrives  at  its  initial  strength  in  less 
than  a month  from  the  time  of  mixing,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  fill  up  the  walls 
to  a great  height  with  too  much  rapidity.  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  the  safest  course  to  build 
at  the  rate  of  only  about  3 ft.  in  height  per 
week,  and  then  let  the  work  rest  and  consolidate 
for  a week  : this  would  give  a rate  of  building 
of  6 ft.  per  month,  which  at  first  sight  may 
appear  to  be  slow  progress ; but,  considering  the 
great  rapidity  with  which  the  internal  finishing 
of  a concrete  house  can  be  carried  on,  the  total 
time  occupied  in  building  would  not  exceed  what 
would  be  required  with  ordinary  materials.  In 
building  the  walls,  as  in  the  foundations,  care 
must  be  taken  to  moisten  the  surface  of  old 
work  before  adding  fresh  conorete;  and  this,  as 
before  stated,  is  best  done  by  watering  through 
a very  fine  rose.  As  a concrete  wall  is  intensely 
hard,  its  surface  will  be  subject  to  damp  from 
condensation.  In  inferior  houses  this  may  pro- 
bably be  met  sufficiently  by  covering  the  inside 
surface  with  very  rough  mortar  plaster,  and 
washing  it  with  two  or  three  coats  of  thick  lime- 
waBh ; but  for  houses  of  a better  class  the  walls 
may  either  be  battened  or  built  hollow.  If 
battening  be  decided  on,  provision  must  be  made 
for  fixing  the  battens  as  will  be  described  here- 
after. If  the  walls  are  to  be  built  hollow,  the 
simplest  course  to  adopt  is  to  lay  on  the  footings 
a series  of  brick  on  edge,  tailing  with  the  spaces 
to  be  filled  by  the  inner  and  outer  concrete 
walls,  and  set  about  3 ft.  apart,  and  on  these  to 
lay  a piece  of  plank  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  wall,  tapered  on  its  cross  section 
and  notched  to  pass  down  an  inch  or  two  in  the 
bricks,  which  it  will  keep  in  their  places  during 
the  operation ; the  concrete  is  then  filled  in  and 
well  rammed  up  to  the  level  of  this  plank  core, 
after  which  it  is  removed,  and  another  course  of 
bricks  is  laid,  breaking  joint  with  the  previous 
course,  and  the  operation  is  repeated.  As  re- 
gards the  thickness  of  these  walls : the  inner 
wall  should  not  be  les3  than  4£  in.  thick,  nor  the 
outer  one  than  8 in.,  and  of  course  the  concrete 
must  be  carried  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall 
l’ound  all  openings.* 


THE  ESCURIAL  AND  ST.  JAMES’S 

PALACE. 

SENTIMENT  IN  ARCHITECTUHE. 

The  unfortunate  fire  at  the  Escurial  called 
attention  to  a subject  tvhich  but  for  it  might 
have  long  been  unthought  of.  Spain  is  a kind 
of  out-of-the-way  place,  in  somewhat  curious 
and  exceptional  circumstances.  It  is  half 
Oriental  to  begin  with,  and  so  gives  a sort  of 
midway  idea  of  a nationality  between  the  pure 
Orientalism  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  “ Westernism”  of  Europe  generally.  Some 
people  seem  hardly  to  know  whether  to  call 
Spain  “civilised”  or  not.  We  hear  it  called 
bigoted  Spain,  improvident,  incapable,  and  even 
pitiable;  but  nevertheless  Spain  has  had  a 
history,  and  a telling  one, — a language  none 
better,  a literature  and  an  art,  and  an  architec- 
ture; and  so  certainly  a “nationality”  and  an 
individuality  of  its  own.  To  develop  the  vast 
resources  of  Spain  according  to  the  general 
view,  nothing  is  wanted,  at  least  in  the  way  of  a 
commencement,  but  railways  in  all  directions. 
Railways  give  birth  to  towns,  towns  to  popula- 
tion, and  populations — at  least  all  modern  ones 
— dig  into  the  earth,  and  cultivate  it,  and  build 
upon  it,  and  fairly  “ subdue”  it, — a not  a little 
expressive  word,  for  subdued  it  may  be  said  to 
be  in  every  sense.  But  all  countries  have  a past 
as  well  as  a present,  and  a future.  Spain  cer- 
tainly has  had  a great  past,  and  one  of  the 
memorials  of  that  past  is  this  very  palace  of  the 
Escurial,  just  so  nearly  destroyed  by  “ fire  from 
heaven.”  What,  therefore,  is  the  Escurial,  and 
what  is  there  especially  remarkable  in  it,  or 
about  it,  that  makes  it  architecturally  interest- 
ing ? To  us  there  seems  a good  deal.  And, 
again,  is  there  any  building  in  this  small  island 
which  has  any  sort  of  similitude,  in  any  way,  to 
it,  not  in  an  architectural  or  building  sense 
merely,  but  in  “sentiment”?  Is  there  any 
sentiment  in  modern  architecture  ? 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  this  famous  Palace  and 
“Tomb”  has  but  little  pretension  to  a place  in 
architectural  history,  if  purity  of  details,  and 
elaborate  ornament,  be  the  test  points  of  archi- 
tecture. It  is  a structure  which  rather  comes 


* To  be  continued. 
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under  the  head  of  “building”  than  architecture. 

That  it  contains  1,000  outer  windows,  and  1,500 
inner  windows,  and  1,200  doorways,  and  that 
there  are  in  it,  among  very  many  other  things  of 
note,  32  leagues  of  space  to  walk  in,  does  not 
make  “ arehitecture  ” as  a fine  art,  anymore 
than  do  our  immense  railway  stations  and  vast 
blocks  of  warehouses,  and  miles  upon  miles  of 
brick  streets.  What  really  makes  the  Escurial 
world-famous,  and  mentally  and  visibly  inte- 
resting, is  the  sentiment  of  the  place  : the  why  it 
was  built,  the  by  whom  it  was  built,  and  more 
than  all  perhaps,  from  the  expression  it  conveys 
to  us  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  time 
in  which  it  was  reared.  All  this  it  most  certainly 
does.  We  would  again  ask,  is  there  any  “ senti- 
ment ” in  architecture,  as  things  go,  and,  if  so, 
will  it  raise  a mere  building  into  the  rank  of 
architecture  ? This  is  a great  and  a new  ques- 
tion, for  it  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether 
we,  in  this  practical  age,  have  any  time  for 
sentiment  in  building.  All  things  are  too  prac- 
tical for  it ; we  build  for  use,  and  not  for  senti- 
ment, or  feeling,  whether  in  marble  or  in  brick. 

A railway  station  is,  of  course,  a pure  matter  of 
utility  and  business,  as  is  a common  house  ; and 
a church  is,  after  all  that  is  sometimes  said, 
really  nothing  more.  A practical  want  is  sup- 
plied, and  that  is  the  end  of  it ; for  if  there  be 
any  sentiment,  it  is  borrowed  from  the  past. 
But  with  the  vast  edifice,  or  rather  many  edifices, 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  all  this  is 
reversed.  Philip  of  Spain  had  as  it  was  many 
palaces  in  which  to  take  up  his  abode,  and  to 
live  happily,  or  gloomily,  as  he  best  could ; but 
none  of  them  satisfied  him,  not  even  those  which 
romance  itself  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
reared,  and  wherein  any  one  with  an  imaginative 
faculty  might  well  have  dreamed  away  exist- 
ence ; but  these  did  not  suffice.  A new  senti- 
ment was  needed,  and  a building  wherein  this 
sentiment  might  find  expression,  and  place  in 
which  to  work ; and  it  must  be  confessed  that  no 
greater  harmony  could  well  exist  between  the 
mind  of  a man,  and  the  material  structure  in 
which  the  man  chose  to  live  and  die  than  this. 
Its  very  place  among  the  solitary  mountains  in 
which  the  vast  pile  of  building  was  placed,  the 
bare  simplicity  of  the  architecture  of  it,  and 
the  main  idea  itself,  and  to  which  all  else  is 
subordinate  and  accessory,  viz.,  that  of  a church 
to  live  in,  or  as  close  to  as  could  be,  and  a tomb 
ever  to  contemplate,  and  in  certain  time  to  lie 
in  : all  expressed  in  a way  not  often  paralleled, 
even  in  past  days,  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  builder  of  it,  and  in  as  complete  a way  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  If  the  Escurial  contains 
no  architecture,  it  certainly  has  that  which 
might  have  created  it.  When  we  think  of  our 
plain  and  mentally  simple  way  of  doing  things, 
it  is  not  a little  strange  to  think  of  such  a place, 
filled  with  an  ever-present  “ darkness,”  and  in 
which  even  the  distant  successor  of  the  gloomy 
founder  never  missed  the  opportunity  of  lighting 
up  this  gloom — midnight  gloom, — to  say  all  that 
is  possible  in  this  world  for  her  dead  ancestors 
who  lie  entombed  in  it ! Such  is  sentiment. 
May  we  not  therefore  fairly  contend  that  there 
is  “ sentiment  in  architecture,  or  say,  if  you  like, 
building  ? And  that  such  sentiment,  whether 
wise  or  not,  is  not  now  the  question,  will  go  a 
good  way  towards  raising  the  bald  and  Bimple 
into  the  great  and  artistic.  So  the  old  Roman, 
esque,  or  Norman  architecture,  as  we  love  to  call 
it,  of  this  country,  the  plainest  of  forms,  and 
with  the  least  of  ornament,  always  has  seemed 
to  us  to  possess  a dignity  and  solemnity  and 
grandeur  which  even  the  best  of  the  pure  Gothic 
does  not  possess,  and^' sentiment  ” doubtless  has 
a good  deal  to  do  with  thiB.  The  ways  and 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  old  Norman  knights 
and  their  “ retainers,”  and  their  religion,  who 
can  do  more  than  dream  of  them  ? It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  always  that  man  does  not  live  by 
“bread  alone,”  but  must  have  a something  else, 
even  if  it  be  but  a romance  or  an  Escurial  to 
dream  about. 

But  the  Escurial  was  not  only  a church  and  a 
tomb,  it  was  and  is  yet  also  a palace,  though  a 
deserted  one;  and  being  so  full  of  all  that  is 
strange  and  romantic,  and  beyond  the  things  of 
every-day  existence,  it  must  be  of  some  interest 
to  know  of  any  building — if  there,  indeed,  be 
such — in  modern  London,  all  bustle  and  business 
as  it  is,  which  is  at  all  or  in  any  way  like  it.  We 
do  not  mean  in  plan,  and  arrangement,  and  archi- 
tecture ; but  in  sentiment  and  forgotten  or 
almost  forgotten  use.  We  say  in  London.  Well 
there  is,  truth  to  say,  St.  James’s  Palace — a place 
that  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  waiting  to  be  “ im- 
proved off  the  face  of  the  earth.  One  cannot 


help  wondering  why  it  continues  to  exist,  cover- 
ing, as  it  does,  such  a space  of  valuable  building 
"round.  Yet  to  our  minds  it  is  a very  remark- 
able structure.  Like  the  Escurial  it  is  not  remark- 
able for  its  architecture.  It  is  as  severely  simple 
and  plain  as  it  well  can  be,  quite  as  much  so  as 
the  Spanish  palace.  It  is  out  of  use,  too,  for  it  is 
only  now  and  then,  in  an  almost  accidental  sort  of 
way,  that  it  is  utilised.  There  is  a chapel, — the 
chapel  royal, — in  it  which  now  and  then  wakes 
up  into  a sort  of  life,  in  a strange  enough  way 
too.  There  are  courts  in  it,  and  windows 
enough,  and  doors,  and  staircases ; but  for  all 
that,  the  palace  is  the  abode  of  silence  and 
almost  forgotten  things.  In  the  “ Ambassador  s 
Court,”  but  for  the  noise  in  the  distance,  one 
might  fancy  oneself  in  the  very  Escurial  itself. 

It  lies  low,  and  seems  almost  buried,  and  but  for 
the  traffic,  such  as  it  is,  through  it,  it  would 
really  be  in  sentiment  a complete  counterpart  of 
the  old  Spanish  palace.  Of  course  the  origin  of 
it  was  different ; it  did  not  come  of  the  desire  of 
a recluse  for  a “church  and  a tomb,”  but  it 
sprang  up  in  an  age  so  totally  different  from  the 
present  that  the  “sentiment”  at  work  in  the 
origin  of  its  building  was  almost  as  strange  to 
modem  men  and  wrays  as  was  that  of  the 
Escurial  itself.  We  do  not  here  mean  that  the 
architecture  of  St.  James’s  is  not  worth  a little 
study ; to  our  mind  it  is.  The  plan  of  the 
building,  irregular  though  it  be,  would  seem  to 
be  not  a little  convenient  for  palatial  purposes, 
and  certainly  far  superior  to  what  Buckingham 
Palace  can  afford,  for  the  state  drawing-rooms 
in  it  have  a quaint  and  old-fashioned  dignity 
about  them  which  could  hardly  be  in  any  more 
modern  and  “ improved”  building.  We  hope  to 
see  it  preserved  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  a lesson 
to  those  who  fancy  that  architecture  consists  in 
ornament  and  decoration,  and  as  one  of  the  old 
landmarks  of  a past  and  fast  disappearing  way 
of  aristocratic  life.  It  is  good  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  some  things,  even  if  dying  out  and 
their  origin  almost  forgotten.  St.  James’s 
Palace  is  of  this  kind,  and  no  one  can  go 
through  it  without  some  impression  of  a bygone 
day  springing  up  in  his  mind.  We  see  our  fore- 
fathers in  these  quaint  places.  There  must  be, 
then,  something  in  architectural  sentiment,  and 
something  to  be  got  out  of  a building  “ educa- 
tionally,” even  when  it  does  not  contain  any 
very  impressive  architecture  or  ornamental 
details,  and  is  nothing  but  a plain  brick  or  stone 
or  granite  structure,  with  doors  and  windows  and 
rooms  strange  to  look  at,  and  of  whose  precise 
use  we  can  but  speculate  at  leisure,  and  imagine 
anything,  and  people,  as  we  love  to  do,  with 
forms  long  since  dead  and  forgotten.  “ Senti- 
ment ” in  architecture  ! Can  we  expect  any  in 
the  future,  and  of  what  kind  is  it  to  be  ? All 
fancies  of  the  past  gone  and  well  educated  out 
of  us ; another  Philip  of  Spain  an  impossibility. 
Even  the  Spaniards  are  emphatically  told  to 
make  every  effort  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
strange  fancies  which  made  the  Escurial  a 
reality.  And  if  Spain,  still  more  enlightened 
England  must  amend  all  these  old-age  ways  and 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  turn  to 
something  else  for  “sentiment,” — even  archi- 
tectural sentiment.  If  there  are  those  who,  fond 
of  architectural  puzzles  and  hard  questions, 
want  a something  to  speculate  upon  and  to  test 
the  strength  of  their  “imaginative  faculty”  by, 
— why  here  it  is  ! 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS  : 

INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

At  the  opening  meeting,  November  11th,  the 
president,  Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  after  glancing  at 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  society,  and 
congratulating  the  members  upon  the  evidences 
of  its  growing  usefulness,  said  : — The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of 
large  towns  do  not  seem  to  be  less  than  hereto- 
fore, nor  to  have  been  relieved  in  any  way  by 
the  energetic  endeavours  of  corporate  bodies  to 
find  some  solution  to  this  difficult  problem.  It 
is  true  that,  under  legislative  pressure  and  legal 
threats,  the  authorities  of  many  towns  have 
carried  on  investigations  and  instituted  costly 
experiments  with  a view  to  the  discovery  of 
some  plan  of  escape  from  their  embarrassment ; 
but  little  else  has  resulted  from  their  efforts  than 
the  usual  crop  of  conflicting  recommendations 
and  reports,  making  the  difficulty  of  choice  not 
less  onerous  and  bewildering  than  heretofore. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  of  the  rival  systems  under 
trial  for  years  past,  not  one  has  headed  the 
others  so  much  in  the  race  for  supremacy  as  to 


make  its  adoption,  in  any  particular  case,  a 
matter  of  unhesitating  selection. 

The  result  of  the  determined  effort  made  by 
the  borough  of  Birmingham  to  escape  from  the 
network  of  injunctions  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
in  which  it  was  involved,  is  hardly  calculated  to 
afford  much  encouragement  to  those  who  looked 
to  the  elaborate  and  costly  inquiry  which  pre- 
ceded the  application  to. Parliament  as  likely  to 
evolve  some  system,  which,  tried  upon  a scale 
which  should  put  its  merits  or  demerits  beyond 
contention,  might  serve  as  a guide  to  other  and 
smaller  towns  similarly  circumstanced.  As  a 
preliminary  step,  the  town  council  appointed  a 
committee,  with  power  to  collect  information 
from  all  sources,  to  invite  the  opinion  of  experts 
and  men  of  science,  and  to  recommend  some 
definite  plan  for  adoption.  How  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively  their  work  was  done  a perusal  of  the 
able  report  issued  last  year  by  the  committee  will 
show.  Reports  were  received  from  the  advo- 
cates of  the  various  systems  ; the  relative  merits 
of  the  filtration,  precipitation,  and  irrigation 
methods  were  carefully  considered  ; and  visits  of 
inspection  were  paid  to  various  sewage-farms  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  decided 
by  the  committee  that  the  precipitation  system 
was  too  uncertain  in  its  operation  and  too  costly 
for  application  to  the  sewage  of  a population  of 
345,000  persons,  and  a daily  minimum  sewage 
flow  of  something  like  16,000,000  gallons. 
Neither  did  the  so-called  filtration  system  com- 
mend itself  to  the  committee.  The  irrigation 
system  was  next  considered,  and  found  more 
favour,  but  the  question  arose  whether,  in 
adopting  that  system,  it  would  be  better  to  dis- 
tribute the  sewage  over  a small  area  of  land, 
having  regard  mainly  to  its  purification  by 
filtration  through  the  soil, — making  its  agricul- 
tural uses  a secondary  consideration,  or  proceed 
upon  a plan  of  perfect  utilisation  over  a large 
area  of  land,  with  a view  to  a commercial  profit 
on  the  undertaking.  For  the  former  purpose,  it 
was  estimated  by  the  advisers  of  the  committee 
that  from  175  to  300  acres  of  land  would  be 
sufficient,  but,  as  the  supply  of  sewage  would  be 
constant,  it  was  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid 
“clogging”  the  land,  to  recommend  an  area  of 
850  acres,  with  an  intermittent  supply  to  various 
parts  of  the  land  in  succession.  In  order  to  fully 
utilise  the  sewage  of  Birmingham,  according  to 
the  plan  pursued  in  smaller  places,  it  was  esti- 
mated by  one  eminent  authority  on  the  subject 
that  something  like  10,000  acres  of  land,  with 
an  expenditure  of  a quarter  of  a million  of 
money  in  the  mere  drainage  and  preparation  of 
the  ground,  would  be  necessary.  It  was,  there- 
fore, resolved  by  the  committee  to  recommend 
the  smaller  area  and  the  adoption  of  the  system 
known  as  “ downward  intermittent  filtration.” 

Setting  aside  all  questions  of  private  rights  in 
land,— and  with  which  there  is  a tendency,  just 
at  present,  at  least,  sufficiently  marked,  to  inter- 
fere in  a somewhat  arbitrary  fashion,— and  en- 
tirely dismissing  the  question  as  between  the 
Corporation  and  the  land-owners,  there  remains 
behind  one  matter  of  regret.  It  is,  that  a scheme 
of  the  highest  and  most  pressing  sanitary  im- 
portance — one,  moreover,  which  was  forced  upon 
the  Corporation  by  legislative  pressure,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  w-hich  the  highest  scientific 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  was 
brought  to  bear— should  have  proved  abortive. 
It  is  difficult,  under  the  circumstances,  to  resist 
one  of  three  conclusions  : either  that  the  Legis- 
lature has  been  premature  in  insisting  upon  a 
sanitary  revolution  inconsistent  with  the  existing 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of 
sewage  disposal  or  utilisation  ; that  enactments 
which  contemplate  the  diversion  of  the  sewage 
of  enormous  populations  from  the  river  drainage 
system,  and  its  distribution  over  vast  areas  of 
land,  in  a country  so  thickly  populated  as  ours 
are  altogether,  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  im- 
practicable ; or,  the  contrary  being  the  case,  that 
powers  should  be  conceded  to  corporations  of 
large  towns,  enabling  them,  upon  a basis  of  fair 
compensation,  to  override  the  wishes  or  the  op- 
position of  land-owners  in  the  endeavour  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  an  otherwise  impossible 
requisition.  It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  in  many 
cases,  an  extreme  hardship  that  owners  of  land 
should  be  called  upon  to  relinquish  property 
possessing,  to  them,  elements  of  value,  for  which 
money  is  no  sufficient  compensation.  We  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  it  is  not 
a little  hard  upon  the  ratepayers  of  large  towns 
to  be  denied  an  avenue  of  escape  from  minatory 
statutes  and  injunctions  of  the  most  uncompro- 
mising kind,  save  by  the  purchase  of  land  at  a 
price  five  and  six  times  in  excess  of  the  market 
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value, — a price  which,  in  many  cases,  represents 
payment  for  not  only  the  proprietor’s  actual 
commercial  interest  in  tho  land,  but  for  his  pre- 
judices, his  ignorant  opposition  to  anything  new, 
and,  not  seldom,  his  avaricious  desire  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  embarrassment  of  his  urban 
neighbours. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  awaken- 
ings of  the  public  mind  within  recent  years  is 
the  movement — which  may  be  said  to  have  had 
its  commencement  early  in  the  present  century, 
■—towards  a national  care  for  those  matters  of 
public  health  which  come  properly  within  the 
range  of  State  control. 

It  may  be  that  the  intimate  correlation  of 
dirt  and  disease  had  failed  to  impress  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  our  fathers ; that  the  local 
authorities  of  the  day  were  unendowed  with 
sufficient  power  to  deal  with  such  matters ; or 
that,  the  general  habits  of  the  people  being  less 
sedentary,  and  the  population  more  sparse,  it 
was  not  till  those  conditions  became  altered  that 
the  full  effects  of  such  indifference  to  the  main 
origin  of  disease  came  into  action.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  in  the  foul  cesspools,  open  mid. 
dens,  overcrowded  burying-grounds,  and  ill- 
ventilated  dwellings  of  that  time  the  desolating 
epidemic  waves  which  swept  over  this  country 
during  the  cholera  years,  found,  if  not  a parent- 
age,  at  any  rate  an  alliance,  and  taught  us 
(though  in  a sorrowful  fashion)  a lesson  for 
which  we  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  thankful. 
Much  has  been  done  since  that  time  to  improve 
the  health  of  towns,  and  some  little— though  but 
very  little — towards  the  same  end  in  rural 
aisti-icts. 

If)  is  worth  while  observing  here  that  the 
attention  of  sanitarians  is  so  much  directed,  at 
the  present  time,  to  the  question  of  the  utilisa- 
Uon  of  sewage,  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
danger  of  their  forgetting  the  importance  of 
completing  the  system  of  house- drainage,  and 
attending  to  the  perfect  collection  of  sewage 
matter  and  refuse. 

What  shall  I say  of  the  state  of  things  in  rural 
districts  ? Are  our  villages  really  those  abodes 
of  health  and  pure  air  which  the  fancies  of  those 
who  contemplate  them  from  a distance  delight 
to  picture  them  ? Is  the  village  brook,  with 
which  we  associate  such  pleasant  thoughts, 
really  what  we  fancy  it,  or  is  it  a pestilent 
stream,  laden  with  the  contributions  of  the 
scores  of  privies  which  hang  over  it  and  the  pig. 
sties  which  drain  into  it  P And  which  is  vic- 
torious in  the  struggle  for  mastery,  our  old 
friend  the  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  or  the 
filthy  pool  of  refuse  at  the  gable-end,  which  lies 
reeking  in  the  sunshine  ? No  doubt,  much  has 
been  done  to  improve  our  country  cottages  in  the 
mere  matter  of  breathing-space  ; but  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  application  of  a real  sanitary 
system  we  have  scarcely  moved  since  the  days 
which,  a few  pages  back,  we  visited  with  such 
reproaches.  It  is  little  more  than  four  years 
ago  that  a fever  epidemic  of  almost  unexampled 
virulence  broke  out  in  the  village  of  Terling,  in 
Essex.  Public  attention  was  much  excited’  by 
the  circumstance,  but  the  usual  lassitude  soon 
set  in,  and  men’s  minds  settled  down  upon  the 
complacent  conviction  that  there  were  special 
features  in  the  Terling  case  to  account  for  the 
epidemic,  and  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
since  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  most 
of  our  villages.  The  residents  in  country 
districts  may  be,  and,  no  doubt,  are,  fairly 
healthy ; but  it  is  due  mainly  to  their  outdoor 
lives,  and  in  spite,  not  in  consequence,  of  their 
surroundings. 

Although  “The  Publio  Health  Act,  1818,” 
provided  for  a thorough  system  of  control,  and 
for  the  appointment  of  a staff  of  inspectors,  the 
powers  reposed  in  the  General  Board  of  Health 
may  be  taken,  in  the  main,  as  intended  to  be 
supervisional  rather  than  initiatory.  In  par- 
ticular cases  where,  for  instance,  the  death-rate 
had  reached  a certain  maximum,  the  Board  was 
empowered  to  institute  inquiries  and  direct 
measures  of  prevention ; but  its  powers  were,  in 
most  instances,  to  be  put  into  operation  only’ by 
the  application  of  a certain  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  locality.  It  was  also  invested  with 
power  to  direct  the  appointment  of  local  boards 
to  carry  out  its  instructions  in  places  where  its 
interference  was  needed. 

In  the  year  1854,  considerable  changes  were 
effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  and 
the  period  for  which  it  was  created  having 
expired,  its  powers,  with  certain  modifications, 
were  transferred  to  a new  Board,  consisting  of  a 
president,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Presi- 


dent and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  Board  exercised  its  functions  until  the  year 
1858,  when  it  ceased  to  exist.  After  that  time, 
such  of  its  powers  as  related  to  disease  were 
vested  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Simon, 
such  other  powers  as  it  possessed  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Under  the 
Local  Government  Board  Act,  1871,  the  whole 
of  these  powers  have  been  vested  in  the  new 
Board  constituted  under  that  Act. 

In  the  year  1858,  the  statute  known  as  the 
21  & 22  Viet.  cap.  98,  more  commonly  as  the 
Local  Government  Act,  was  passed.  The 
general  effect  of  this  Act  was  to  render  the 
sanction  or  approval  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  or  of  the  Legislature,  unnecessary, — the 
ratepayers,  or  proprietors  in  any  district,  adopt- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  as 
they  should  see  fit.  The  Local  Boards  were  thus 
emancipated  from  the  control  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health  ; but  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  still  necessary  in  all  cases 
where  the  Local  Boards  sought  to  take  property 
compulsorily. 

This  Act  may  be  taken  as  a concession  to  the 
principle  of  local  self-government,  and  great 
good  was  expected  to  result  from  its  operation. 
It  was,  however,  essentially  permissive,  and  the 
voluntary  adoption  of  its  provisions  bore  too 
much  of  the  complexion  of  a self-inflicted  fine 
to  secure  it  a very  large  measure  of  success. 
No  broad  and  systematic  attempt  has  as  yet 
been  made  to  provide  proper  sanitary  authorities 
for  every  local  administrative  area,  if  I may  use 
the  phrase,  although  abundant  machinery  had 
been  provided  to  meet  the  cases  where  epidemics 
or  pressing  inconveniences  had  induced  single 
places  to  apply  for  State  intervention. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  some  comprehensive 
measure,  which  should  map  out  the  whole 
country  into  sanitary  districts,  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  qualified  sanitary  and  medical 
officers  to  those  districts,  and  abolish  the  jumble 
of  local  boundaries,  was  urgently  needed.  Some 
such  measure  is  that  which  received  the  Royal 
assent  at  the  end  of  last  Session  under  the  name 
of  “ The  Public  Health  Act,  1872,”  but  whether 
it  exactly  fulfils  the  requirements  above  men- 
tioned is  very  questionable. 

The  main  effect  of  the  new  measure  is  to 
parcel  out  the  country  into  urban  and  rural 
sanitary  districts,  the  Act  reciting  that  “ from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  England  shall 
be  divided  into  sanitary  districts,  to  be  called 
respectively  urban  sanitary  and  rui-al  sanitary 
districts.”  The  Act  also  defines  the  authorities 
who  shall,  in  each  case,  preside  over  the  respec- 
tive districts.  Every  district  is  called  upon  to 
appoint  a “ medical  officer  or  officers  of  health, 
an  inspector  or  inspectors  of  nuisances,  a clerk, 
and  a treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  or  ser- 
vants as  it  may  deem  necessary.”  Powers  are 
conferred  upon  the  New  Local  Government 
Board,  enabling  it,  when  necessary,  to  amalga- 
mate sanitary  districts,  or  to  transfer  districts 
from  one  category  to  another,  and  to  merge 
small  districts,  constituted  such  for  special  pur- 
poses, into  the  larger  ones  to  which  they  are 
contiguous,  or  upon  the  boundaries  of  which 
they  encroach  wholly  or  in  part.  The  Act  also 
very  elaborately  defines  the  elective  and  voting 
authority,  and  guards  against  voting  in  a double 
capacity.  Borrowing  powers  are  also  conferred 
upon  local  Boards,  and  provision  is  made  for 
combined  action  for  the  purposes  of  improve- 
ments extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  any 
one  district. 

Thus  the  machinery,  at  any  rate,  is  provided, 
by  means  of  which  the  sanitary  matters  of  the 
whole  countiy  may  be  regulated,  under  some 
law  not  yet  in  existence,  with  less  confusion  and 
conflict  of  authority  than  heretofore.  I say 
less,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  possible, 
without  the  appointment  of  a class  of  inde- 
pendent, State-paid  inspectors,  invested  with 
great  powers,  and  without  local  interests  or  ties, 
to  insure  such  a supervision  of  sanitary  matters 
as  to  render  the  measure  really  operative. 

The  address  treated  of  several  other  topics, 
and  elicited  the  thanks  of  the  meeting. 


Tlie  Embankment  and  Charing  Cross. — 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  in- 
structed their  solicitor  to  prepare  notices  for  an 
approach  through  Northumberland  House  to  the 
Embankment,  but  that  will  only  be  proceeded 
with  in  the  event  of  the  arrangements  with  the 
Duke  being  satisfactory. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW 
OBSERVATORY  IN  FLORENCE. 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  new  observa- 
tory in  Florence  was  inaugurated  on  Sunday,  the 
27th  of  October,  marks  a new  era  in  the  advance 
ot  experimental,  inductive, — we  may  say,  true, — 
science.  It  forms  a new  proof  of  the  progress 
now  making  in  Tuscany,  and  sends  us  back  to 
the  times  of  Bacon  and  Galileo,  the  great 
apostles  of  the  Renaissance  of  human  reasoning 
and  philosophy. 

All  who  know  Florence  will  remember  well 
the  Torre  del  Gallo, — the  old  grim  square  tower, 
looking  like  an  old  English  country  church,  and 
which  is  usually  known  as  “Galileo’s  Tower,” 
whence  for  so  many  years  the  great  man  sent 
forth  the  fruits  of  his  labours  to  the  scientific 
world.  With  vast  and  fertile  brain,  but  living 
in  an  age  of  moral  weakness,  any  heroic  strength 
he  might  have  displayed  under  other  circum- 
stances was  annihilated  by  the  atmosphere  of 
corruption  and  deceit  which  he  breathed  ; and, 
great  though  he  was  by  the  light  bestowed  on 
him,  he  yielded  before  his  pm-suing  enemies, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  inward  convictions,  denied 
his  doctrine,  modifying  this  act  with  the  half- 
uttered,  “E  pur  si  muove”  (“But  it  does 
move”). 

Ascending  from  the  Porta  Romana  by  the  road 
to  the  Poggio  Imperiale,  the  hill  called  Arcetri 
is  reached,  chosen  for  the  Bite  of  the  new 
observatory.  It  is  but  a short  distance  from  the 
old  Galileo  Tower,  and  at  nearly  the  same  eleva- 
tion. The  new  building  is  severe  in  style,  grey 
coloured  without,  the  facade  looking  direct  south. 
The  entrance-hall,  adorned  with  marble  busts  of 
the  king,  Galileo,  Amici,  Plana,  and  portraits  of 
the  most  eminent  astonomers,  is  reached  by  a 
handsome  flight  of  steps.  Thence,  by  a room 
through  which  the  telegraphic  wires  pass,  we 
enter  a room  destined  for  scientific  observations. 
To  the  left,  a portrait  of  Galileo  looks  down  on 
the  astronomical  instruments  already  fixed  in 
the  solid  rock.  A staircase  leads  thence  to  the 
upper  story,  with  a movable  tower  that  surrounds 
the  great  telescope  of  Amici.  This  is  fixed  in 
the  rock,  by  which  it  is  secured  against  the 
slightest  perturbation  in  the  building,  the  flooring 
being  placed  over  transverse  arches,  skilfully 
constructed  by  the  engineer,  Boccini.  The  solid 
casings  of  the  telescope  are  from  the  Benini 
Foundry.  The  walls  of  the  tower  are  covered 
with  photographs,  executed  in  America,  repre- 
senting divers  phases  of  the  comet  Donati ,-  and 
on  an  elegant  pedestal  is  a marble  bust  of  Arago. 
On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  central  tower 
are  terraces,  whence  the  beautiful  panorama  of 
Florence  can  be  seen  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  richly-clothed  hills  dotted  with  villas.  An 
external  winding  staircase  leads  to  the  cupola 
surmounting  the  tower. 

Unfortunately,  Professor  Donati — the  hero  of 
the  day,  we  may  say,  the  instigator  and  great 
promoter  of  the  enterprise,  and  already  appointed 
as  director,  — was  prevented  being  present, 
owing  to  a fall  that  he  had  had  the  previous 
day,  causing  contusion  of  the  knee.  Professor 
Targioni  read  the  speech  already  prepared  by 
Donati,  of  which  we  add  some  short  extracts. 

It  must  be  prefaced  that  in  the  autumn  of  1869, 
three  scientific  congresses  were  held  in  Florence, 
—the  International  Medical,  the  Geodetical  (for 
measuring  degrees  in  Europe),  and  that  of 
several  Italian  astronomers,  to  discuss  the  obser- 
vations to  be  made  of  the  total  eclipse  of 
December,  1870.  All  the  members  of  the  con. 
gress  assembled  on  the  hill  of  Arcetri  to  visit 
the  preparatory  works  for  the  new  observatory. 
That  day,  the  26th  of  September,  saw  the 
inauguration  of  the  commencement  of  the  work 
of  which  the  completion  was  celebrated  this 
27th  of  October,  1872. 

Mentioning  this  fact,  Donati  proceeded : “These 
learned  and  illustrious  guests  came  to  this  spot 
to  render  homage  to  the  glorious  memory  of  the 
great  Galileo,  who,  on  this  very  hill  passed  the 
last  years  of  his  laborious  life ; and  because  it 
had  been  decreed  that  here  should  arise  a new 
temple,  consecrated  to  the  culture  of  those 
sciences  into  which  that  great  genius  infused  a 
vigour  of  new  life.”  “Then,  not  far  from  here, 
but  on  a spot  less  elevated,  existed  only  a 
narrow  temporary  shed  to  receive  the  great 
refractor  of  Amici,  which  later  will  be  re- 
placed by  a magnetic  observatory.  But  the 
actual  spot  on  which  we  are  assembled, 
has  always  been  the  fertile  field  of  an 
industrious  colony.  Ceres,  therefore,  has  only 
yielded  it  to  Uranus.  Now  is  seen  accomplished 
this  solid  admirably-disposed  edifice,  of  which 
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in  1869  the  designs  alone  could  be  exhibited  to 
those  who  assembled  here.” 

“ Let  all  the  disagreeable  occurrences  con- 
nected with  the  erection  be  obliterated  in  the 
grateful  pleasure  of  seeing  its  completion.  It  is 
pleasing  also  to  recall  that  many  learned  and 
experienced  men,  when  visiting  the  spot  during 
the  course  of  the  construction,  approved  so 
highly  of  the  enterprise,  and  urged  me  to  per- 
severe in  the  completing  of  the  means  to  so 
great  an  end.  Among  others  came  the  Russian 
astronomer,  Struve,  the  learned  director  of  the 
vast  observatory  at  Pulkowa,  a thoroughly  regal 
scientific  palace,  of  which  he  is  prince,  who  had 
deplored  incessantly  the  unhappy  condition  of 
our  observatory,  and  whose  voice  of  authority 
reaching  the  Government,  added  no  little  in- 
fluence to  the  realisation  of  the  project.  The 
numerous  and  unanimous  co-operations  lent  for 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a work  should  en- 
courage all  those  who  know  how  hitherto  it  has 
been  impossible  that  the  strict  operations  of 
physical  science  can  flourish,  if  an  efficacious 
protection  be  not  at  hand  to  assist.  Without 
material  force,  nowaday,  languishes  also  scien- 
tific force  ; if  the  former  is  defective,  the  latter 
diminishes.  Woe  be  to  the  people  who  do  not 
know  how  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  such  a 
connecting  link.  This  observatory  is  not  raised 
to  satisfy  any  circumscribed  need,  and  still  less 
any  private  caprice ; the  feeling  was  common 
throughout  Italy,  that  at  last  an  observatory 
should  be  raised,  worthy  of  modern  times,  and 
a reform  of  this  kind  be  made  where,  through 
the  powerful  impulse  of  the  great  Galileo,  arose 
that  celebrated  school  whose  motto  is  ‘provando 
e riprovando ,’  and  whence  issued  the  first  re- 
fulgent rays  that  illumined  the  world  with  a 
new  and  fertile  light.  Historical  eras— dates  of 
empires — are  little  in  comparison  with  that 
glorious  and  memorable  era  which  Galileo 
marked  in  science ; and  I venture  to  affirm  that 
the  rising  in  Italy  of  an  observatory  such  as 
this,  will  mark  in  future  scientific  history  a date 
almost  as  important  and  memorable.”  “ And 
undoubtedly  our  nation  has  not  been  nor  is 
behind  others  in  the  study  of  the  stars  ; and  you, 
my  excellent  brothers  in  science  here  present, 
are  a proof  of  it ; and  if  we  except  the  cele- 
brated observations  of  Piazzi,  and  a few  others 
(which  constitute  the  foundations  of  the 
mechanism  of  astronomy,  because  they  were 
made  in  remote  times,  and  with  instruments 
and  in  places  incapable  of  producing  the  pre- 
cision arrived  at  in  modem  times),  all  the  other 
works  and  discoveries  are  to  be  attributed  more 
to  individual  exertions  and  our  happy  climate 
than  to  an  established  law  for  maintaining  in 
due  honour  our  most  glorious  scientific  traditions.’ 

Praises  were  lavished  on  the  architect  Jalcini, 
who  designed  and  constructed  the  edifice,  and 
on  Boccini  for  his  efficacious  aid.  For  the  future 
of  the  great  undertaking,  Donati  noted  with 
reason  how  much  its  useful  results  depended  on 
the  supply  of  a complete  set  of  scientific  in- 
struments for  which  he  confided  in  the  generous 
liberality  of  the  Mcecenas  who  had  joined  in 
erecting  the  building. 


Apart  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving 
the  correct  designation  of  objects  and  processes 
in  commercial  and  artistic  intercourse  ith 
foreigners  in  their  own  language,  it  is  highly 
instructive  to  compare  the  different  words  in 
use  by  the  three  nations  to  express  the  same 
thing.  Sometimes  we  are  struck  with  the 
general  resemblance  of  terms,  as  in  the  German 
equivalents  for  heat  (marine),  cold  (kalte),  fire 
(feuer),  water  (wasser),  and  numerous  other 
instances ; sometimes  with  the  case  with  which 
our  own  language  expresses  with  a few  letters 
an  object  that  requires  double  the  number 
of  syllables  before  it  can  be  written  or 
spoken  in  another  tongue,  as  in  the  instance 
of  water-bath,  in  contrast  with  the  German 
wasserabdampfcipparat ; or  our  simple  statement, 
or  old-fashioned  reckoning,  in  opposition  to  the 
German  recknungsanszug ; as  frequently,  per- 
haps, with  the  corresponding  difficulty ; some- 
times with  the  serious  importance,  or  comical 
consequences,  of  the  omission  of  a single  letter 
in  a translation,  or  the  substitution  or  addition 
of  one ; or  of  the  addition  of  a hyphen  only,  as, 
in  the  work  before  us,  in  journey-man,  by  which 
an  ordinary  worker  appears  in  the  guise  of  a 
traveller,  or  by  the  omission  of  one,  as  in  liore 
hound,  by  which  a product  of  the  vegetable 
•Id  is  raised  to  that  of  the  animal  kingdom  • 


mortar,  thin  mortar,  and  grout.  Then  turning  to 
“ lime,”  we  have  quite  as  wide  a range.  We  are 
told  the  German  and  French  for  lime  of  Vienna, 
brown  lime,  caustic  lime,  quick-lime,  dead  lime, 
dead-burnt  lime,  over-burnt  lime,  fat  lime,  white 
lime,  fibrous  lime,  hydraulic  lime,  water-lime,, 
shell  lime,  slacked  lime,  lime  slacked  in  the  air, 
wetted  lime,  and,  lastly,  bird-lime.  Looking  to 
“purlin,”  we  can  account  for  purlins  being  called, 
pans  in  some  parts  of  this  old  Is  orman- French 
country,  for  panne  is  the  French  for  purlin  to  tliis 
day.  Next,  turning  to  “ rafter,”  we  can  see  that 
its  Lancashire  name,  “ spar,”  is  but  a lingering 
relic  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  carpenters,  for 
“sparren”  is  the  every-day  name  for  these 
pieces  of  construction  in  modern  Germany. 

A short  time  ago  the  question  was  discussed 
in  these  columns  whether  we  should  uso  the 
word  “ rabbet,”  “ rabbit,”  or  “ rebate,”  to  signify 
the  operation  known  by  all  those  names  in  car. 
pentry,  and  we  pointed  out  that  there  was  more 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  “ rabbet  ” than  some  think, 
for  the  French  word  from  which  we  are  said  to 
derive  it  is  rabattre,  not  rebattre.  The  inter- 
national work  before  us  throws  no  new  light  on 
this  subject.  It  is  impartial  as  far  as  “ rabbet  ’ 
and  “rebate”  go,  and  introduces  another  version, 
“rabate.”  And  we  have  rabbeting  (Die  Ein- 
falzung.  Encastrement) , rabbet-plane,  rabbit- 
ibate-plane,  rabbet-wall,  rabbit-beam, 
' • ' • • 1 rebated  slender 


worlc.  — - - . 

and  as  we  turn  over  page  after  page  we  are  plane, 

always  brought  face  to  face  with  a sense  of  the  : rebated  door,  rebated  joint, 
value  of  the  study  of  languages  in  all  attempts  : shaft,  rebated  plank,  &c. 

iotrLe out the  htatory  of  Jn  and  Mb  works,  as  We  should  not,  however  give  a dear : of 

well  as  of  the  extra  light,  size,  and  interest  it  the  soope  of  the  work  without  a.  quoton  fr^ 

imparts  to  our  individual  shares  of  the  world.  | it  as  a samp  e We  Beleot  aportmn  of  tWara 
A German  merchant,  settled  in  England,  has  graph  translating  the  word  roof  tnntha 
contributed  the  mercantile  terms,  as  well  as  the  volume  m which  the  English  is  placed  first . 
names  of  all  articles  mentioned  in  Custom-house 
tariffs,  to  the  work  before  us.  To  be  candid,  we 
must  premise  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 

English  section  of  the  work  had  been  placed  in  

the  hands  of  a competent  Englishman  for  a , hip-r-  s.  Dot  HaUnoalmd.,  Kruppelwalmd.,  uam 

1 Kielende.  Toit  m.  on  demi-croupe— Flst  r-  k.,  Plat- 


“Roofs. 1)  of  a building  (Build.).  Das  Dach.  Toil  m., 
comble  m — Composed  r-  s.,  Compass-r  Span-r- 
„ Pent-r-  S , Das  Dach  nut  sichlbarem  Daehstuhl.  1-  a 
fe’rme  visible,  orn<5c.  — False  r-  s.  Die  oh  ere  Half/eenies 
Mansardendaches.  Faux-comble  to.  — False  or  Malt 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  TECHNICAL 
DICTIONARY.* 

A book  has  been  published  which  will  be 
found  of  considerable  utility  in  technical  circles. 
It  is  an  abridgment  of  “The  Technological 
Dictionary,”  by  Drs.  Rumpf,  Mothes,  and 
Unverzagt,  and  contains  most  of  the  words  in 
use  in  German,  French,  and  English  arts  and 
manufactures,  with  their  equivalents  in  each  of 
these  three  languages.  The  original  work  in- 
cludes technical  terms  used  in  the  sciences,  and 
is  therefore  of  much  greater  bulk.  S avans  will 
have  to  refer  to  this  dictionary  as  before ; but 
the  artist,  architect,  contractor,  manufacturer, 
and  commercial  man  will  save  himself  trouble  by 
cousulting  the  present  abridgment.  Words 
from  the  department  of  mathematics,  geometry, 
heraldry,  gun-casting,  and  boring,  have  been 
discarded  in  this  pocket  edition,  as  well  as  words 
of  rare  occurrence  among  metal-workers  and 
pyrotechnists ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
terms  have  been  added  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  larger  work,  but  which  are  likely  to 
prove  useful  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  business. 


* A Pocket  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Arts 
and  Manufactures  in  ’English,  German,  and  Fret 
abridged  from  the  Technological  Dictionary  of  Rumpf. 
Mothes,  and  Unverzagt.  With  the  addition  of  Commer- 
cial Terms.  London : Triibner  & Co.,  Paternoster-row. 
1872. 


closer  scrutiny  for  errors  than  a German  mer- 
chant  could  give.  It  is  notorious  that  we  have 
idioms  no  foreign  scholarship  can  master,  and 
the  merchant  in  question  has  proved  himself  no 
worse  than  the  generality  of  his  compatriots  in 
allowing,  occasionally,  a blunder  to  remain  un- 
cancelled. Every  one,  we  might  conclude,  who 
is  settled  in  England,  is  familiar  with  the  signal, 
“All-right,”  now  in  use  by  omnibus  conductors, 
cab-drivers,  railway  guards,  and  the  general 
public,  as  an  indication  that  the  driver  can  put 
his  vehicle  in  motion.  But  the  German  writer 
has  it  “All’s-right,”  evidently  confusing  it  with 
All’s  well.”  Again,  he  writes  a cag  of  herrings, 
for  a “ keg.”  Queer  combinations,  reverses,  and 
explanations"  take  us,  too,  sometimes,  by  sur- 
prise. We  come  to  “ladder-step”  for  “step- 
ladder,”  “ master  of  the  works  ” for  “ clerk  of 
the  woi'ks,”  and  “plumbery”  for  “plumbing.” 
These  are,  however,  scarcely  chargeable  to  the 
merchant,  whose  assistance  is  stated  to  be  con- 
fined to  mercantile  entries.  What,  we  would 
ask,  is  a label-corbel-table  ? or  a nebule-corbel- 
table,  or  case-bay-work,  or  plank-way  cleaved 
wood  ? or  a clieestnut-tree,  or  a cloake-room 
with  reference  to  “cess”?  The  error  in  the 
last  word  is  clearly  traceable  to  a mistake  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  word,  which  with  us  is  a 
chamber  in  which  cloaks  and  coverings  are  de- 
posited before  guests  enter  rooms  full  of  com- 
pany, and  bears  no  reference  to  the  cloaca, 
maxima  or  otherwise.  Then  as  to  the  participle 
of  “ rivet,”  instead  of  solving  a doubt  often 
manifested  as  to  doubling  the  consonant,  we  have 
“riveted  bolt,”  and  are  referred  to  “bolt,” 
under  which  the  word  is  “ riveffed,”  while 
“ riveting  ” has  a second  t in  parenthesis,  giving 
a riveter  an  option  as  to  being  right  to  a T,  but 
to  which  a riveted  girder  would  demur. 

As  a set-off  to  a few  short-comings  of  this 
kind,  we  may  speak  with  all  praise  of  the  ful- 
ness with  which  many  items  are  given  with  all 
their  variations.  We  have  called  attention,  be- 
fore now,  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  use  of 
different  names  for  the  same  object  or  process 
in  various  localities.  Mortar,  as  one  of  our 
recent  correspondents  remarked,  composed  of 
lime  and  sand,  is  called  mortar  in  the  south  and 
lime  in  the  north.  Purlins  are  “pans”  in 
South  Lancashire,  and  “ side-pieces  ” in  the 
West  of  England.  Rafters  are  called  “spars” 
in  Lancashire,  and  principal  rafters  are  called 
“ backs.”  Turning  to  our  international  dic- 
tionary, we  note  the  modes  in  which  it  helps  us 
over  this  difficulty.  The  authors  give  us  our 
choice  of  clay -mortar,  bad  mortar,  mortar  of 
plaster,  mortar  of  wax,  mortar  made  of  lime  and 
sand  (der  kalksand-mbrtal ; nwrtier  d chaux  et 
d sable),  air-mortar,  hydraulic  mortar,  poor 


form  s.  Die  Platform,  daijache  D.  Hate-forme  7L 
c-  in.  plat.— Gabled  r-  Gablc-r  ».  Da*  GiebM. 
T-  m.  apignon. — High  r-  *.,  Pointed  r-  *.  Das  goth, sche, 
aUdeulsche,  altfranzodsche,  stetleD.  1-  to.  eu  pomte 
Hipped  r-  Hip-r-  «.  DasWalmd.,  Sohopfd.  l-m. 
en  croupe.  — Imperial  r-  s.  Das  Eaiserd.,  tcalsche  D., 
die  Walsche  Haute,  da*  Zwiebeldach.  Comble  to.  a l im- 
pcrialc,  imperiale/.  — Killessed  r-  ••<.,  s" 

Das  Zcltd.  T-  to.  ou  c-  m.  en  pavilion.— Ridged  r-  •»., 
Saddle-r-  Twice  hanging  r-  *.  Da*  sxethangige 
D , Satteld.  T-  en  batierc,  a deux  logouts,  A deux  pen  teg. 
— Shed-r-  *.  Lean-to  *.  Das  Pultd.,  Flugd.  Jdalbd., 
Schussd.,  Schlep pd.,  Taschend.,  eiiMngtge  V.  i-  to.  en 
appends,  en  potenee,  a un  seul  ^gout.  — Square  r-s. 
(Carp.)  Das  Sallied,  mit  rechtem  WinJcel,  veudeutsche  D. 
C-  m.  en  dquerre.— ' 'Thatched  r-  s.  Das  Strohd.  T-  to. 
en  chaumiere.  — Tile-r-  Tiled-r-  *.  Das  Ziegeld. 
T-  m.  couvert  en  tuiles.— 1 Truncated  root Jt  lat  r-  s. 
Das  neuenglisehe  D.,  Mansardend.  mit  Terrasse,Terrassend. 
Comble  m.  termini  en  terrasse,  ou  tronque.  — Ziuk-  r- 
Zink-covered  r-  *.  Das  Zmkd.  T-  m.  couvert  en  zme. 
to  Cover  o.  a.  a r-,  to  Lay  v.  a.  the  covering  ( I tier.) 
Das  D.  eindecken,  decken.  Poser  la  couverture.-to  Re- 
tile  v a a r-.  Em  Ziegeld.  umdecken,  Remamer  un© 
toiture  en  tuiles.-2)  R-sfofa  room  (Build.)  Die  Decke 
Plafond  to.  Comp.  Celling.- Groined  r-  Inserted 

r-  *.  etc.  See  under  Ceiling.— 3.)  R-  »■  of  a tent 
Das  ZeUdach,  D.  dues  Zeltes.  Toil  to.  d une  tente  — t)  R- 
i.  of  a coach.  See  Tester. -5)  R-  «.  of  the  fire-box. 
Crown  Fire-box-top  ».  (Locom.)  Die  Feuer&u^- 
sendecke.  Plafond,  to.  ciel  to.  (do  la  boite  a feu).-fi)  R- 
s.  of  a seam  (Min.)  Das  Dach.  Hangende  ernes  Flotzes. 
Toit  m.  (Tune  couelie.” 

Thus  minute  foreign  specifications  would 
be  made  plain  by  reference  to  this  work,  and 
intricate  English  directions  easily  translated. 
No  office,— a word  which  the  translators  con- 
sider equivalent  to  pantry,  by  the  bye,  though 
we  only  apply  it  so  when  in  the  plural  number, 
as  offices,  and  then  only  in  connexion  with 
kitchen  arrangements ; — no  office,  we  repeat, 
where  international  business  is  transacted,  and 
no  library  where  there  are  foreign  authors  on 
art  ou  mechanics,  should  be  without  a copy. 


FIRE  IN  THE  CITY  FLOUR  MILLS. 

The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  interior  of  the 
City  Flour  Mills,  Upper  Thames. street,  on 
Sunday  Morning  last,  has  caused  considerable 
excitement,  and  may  lead  to  fresh  consideration 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  constructing  buildings- 
capable  of  resisting  fire.  These  mills,  the  pro- 
perty of  Messrs.  J.  & J.  Hadley,  situated  close 
to  the  end  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  form  an  im- 
mense brick  structure  of  eight  stories,  250  ft. 
deep  and  65  ft.  broad.  It  was  built  by  Mr. 
Ponsford  in  1852 ; and  the  floors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lowest,  appear  to  have  been 
formed  with  cast-iron  girders  and  wrougbt-iron 
joists,  supported  one  over  another  by  cast-iron 
columns,  and  floored  with  stone  slabs.  ihe 
lowest  three  stories  are  filled  with  machinery. 
In  the  floors  above  were  grinding-mills,  including 
heavy  revolving  stones,  and,  it  is  stated,  about 
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200,000  quarters  of  wheat.  The  fire  appears  to 
have  originated  in  the  third  story ; and  although 
Borne  thirty  engines  and  200  firemen  were  soon 
at  work,  floor  after  floor  above,  as  well  as  the 
roof,  succumbed,  and  the  interior  was  virtually 
destroyed.  The  brick  walls  are  cracked  in  parts, 
but  all  stand.  Some  shoring  has  been  put  up, 
but  the  height  of  the  building  makes  it  difficult 
to  do  this  effectually. 

This  disastrous  occurrence  affords  another 
proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  iron  under  fire,  and 
the  folly  of  trusting  to  it  when  unprotected,  as 
it  does  also  of  the  necessity  of  dividing  buildings 
into  compartments  of  moderate  extent.  When 
fire  gets  ahead  in  a building  beyond  a certain 
size  it  is  uncontrollable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a careful  and  technical  inquiry  will  be  made  as 
to  the  circumstances  which  enabled  the  fire  to 
spread  with  such  rapidity  as  it  did,  and  to  wreck 
so  utterly  a building  popularly  regarded  as 
fireproof.  The  scene  within  the  walls  is  very 
remarkable. 


GREAT  FIRE  IN  BOSTON,  U.S. 

A fire,  ranking  but  too  well  with  that  of 
Chicago,  has  devastated  and  destroyed  the  finest 
business  district  of  Boston.  This  city  has 
several  times  been  the  scene  of  destructive  fires, 
but  probably  has  never  been  visited  by  one  of 
such  magnitude  as  that  which  has  now  occurred. 
It  appears  that  the  fire  broke  out  at  half-past 
seven  on  Saturday  night  last,  in  the  store  of 
Tebbets,  Baldwin,  & Davis,  wholesale  dry-goods 
dealers,  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Kingstone 
streets,  near  the  site  of  Edward  Everett’s  old 
home.  The  fire-engines  had  to  be  drawn  by 
hand,  owing  to  the  lack  of  horses, — it  is  said 
from  horse  disease,  so  that.'pestilence  has  aided 
fire  in  the  destruction.  The  fire  made  great 
headway  during  the  delay.  The  flames  swept 
from  story  to  story,  and  from  block  to  block,  the 
Mansard  roofs  first  communicating  fire,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  firemen  were  unavailable. 

The  burned  district  is  bounded  by  Summer, 
Federal,  Broad,  Central  Water,  Washington,  and 
Bedford  streets.  The  area  includes  a large  part 
of  the  Fifth  Ward, — probably  two  or  three 
square  miles.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
from  twenty  to  fifty  millions  sterling.  The 
district,  which  consists  of  some  of  the  largest 
business  blocks  in  Boston,  is  the  centre  of  the 
wholesale  dry-goods  trade. 

Among  the  prominent  buildings  gutted  are 
the  Exchange,  the  Mercantile  Library,  the  old 
Post-office  building,  the  new  Post-office  now  con- 
structing, Trinity  Church,  the  Cathedral  block 
near  Winthrop- square,  the  Trmscrvpt  news- 
paper building,  the  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad 
depdt,  and  many  of  the  costliest  structures  in 
the  best  business  parts  of  the  city.  In  all,  it 
•is  said,  upwards  of  nine  hundred  business  pre- 
mises, the  finest  in  the  city,  have  been  burnt 
down,  as  well  as  sixty  dwelling-houses  and  other 
buildings.  The  stocks  on  hand,  especially  in  the 
case  of  wool,  were  particularly  heavy.  The 
houses  burnt  were  almost,  without  exception,  of 
granite,  iron,  or  freestone. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  FIRES. 

A SUGGESTION  AND  INQUIRY. 

Sir, — The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wisely  draws 
'attention  to  the  danger  of  open  “ lifts  ” com- 
municating from  floor  to  floor.  Besides  this,  I 
would  suggest  that  many  fires  dre  both  originated 
and  kept  agoing  by  the  escape  of  gas  from 
broken  mains  and  meters  when  a large  fire 
occurs. 

As  regards  the  one  at  Boston,  a telegram, 
November  11th,  5 a.m.,  states  “ the  second  fire 
was  caused  by  explosion  of  gas.”  This  raises 
an  important  question,  viz.,  What  means  do  gas 
•companies  provide  for  shutting  off  the  gas  from 
separate  streets  in  which  large  fires  may  break 
out  ? If  it  is  answered  that,  by  so  doing,  total  dark- 
ness would  be  felt  for  a short  time  in  such 
quarters,  it  is  only  a result  which  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  for  speedy  extinction  of  the  fires  and 
for  protection  of  surrounding  property. 

W.  H.  Espenett. 


A TRIFLING  DIFFERENCE. 

Amongst  tenders  recorded  on  another  page 
will  be  found  those  sent  in  last  month  for  some 
sewer  work  in  Marylebone.  Sixteen  persons 
tendered  : the  highest,  Mr.  Wall,  asked  6,200?. 
for  the  work ; the  lowest,  Mr.  Haynes,  3,020 1. ; 
the  intermediate  amounts  being  in  pretty  regular 
progression.  Neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest 
was  unsupported  in  his  view,  for  while  Mr. 
Stevens  named  5,9301.  as  the  fair  amount,  Mr. 
Killingback  proposed  to  carry  out  precisely  the 
same  specification  for  3,0911.  Will  some  one 
please  explain  these  mysteries  of  the  deep  ? 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  CHUBB. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  have  heard  of  the 
painfully  sudden  death  of  Mr.  John  Chubb,  the 
head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Chubb  & Sons, 
of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  On  the  20th  ult.  he 
attended  divine  worship  as  usual  at  Mostyn-road 
Chapel,  presenting  his  infant  child  for  baptism  ; 
and  there  he  was  seized  with  paralysis.  He  after- 
wards appeared  slightly  to  improve,  but  ulti- 
mately expired.  He  was  born'  at.Portsea  inl815, 
and  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to 
London  twelve  years  afterwards,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  succeeded  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  which  they  have  so  long 
carried  on  in  the  metropolis,  with  branches  in 
other  provincial  centres.  His  integrity,  firm- 
ness, and  promptitude  as  a man  of  business  were 
combined  with  a kind  considerateness  for  those 
whom  he  employed,  which  gave  him  a strong 
claim  on  their  regard.  This  claim  they  were  not 
slow  to  acknowledge,  and  some  years  ago  pre- 
sented him  with  an  address  declaratory  of  their 
high  esteem.  Mr.  Chubb’s  death  has  led  to 
some  strong  expressions  of  admiration  from  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  to  the  interests  of  which 
body  he  had  greatly  devoted  himself.  Mr.  Chubb 
was  buried  at  Beckenham,  Kent,  on  the  30th 
ult.  The  funeral  was  largely  attended. 


An  Aquarium  for  Naples.  — A great 
aquarium  is  being  made  in  Naples  by  a young 
German  naturalist, — Dr.  Dohrn,  of  Stettin, — at 
an  expense  of  between  7,000?.  and  8,0001., 
nearly  all  of  which  comes  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE 
INSTITUTION  OF  ARCHITECTS  AND 
ENGINEERS. 

At, the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Frank- 
fort Institution  of  Architects  and  Engineers, 
consisting  of  fifty-five  members,  held  in  the 
‘‘  Saalbau,”  on  Monday  evening,  the  4th  inst., 
the  report  of  the  council,  setting  forth  the 
lectures  which  had  been  given  by  members  at 
the  monthly  meetings,  together  with  the  inspec- 
tions of  works  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
summer  months,  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
general  review  of  the  working  of  tho  institution 
was  read  and  approved  of. 

According  to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Institution, 
the  council,  consisting  of  five  members,  must  be 
balloted  for  at  each  annual  general  meeting, 
three  of  the  five  members  serving  during  the 
preceding  year  being  eligible.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  been  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
season: — Mr.  Burnit'z, architect  (president)  ; Mr. 
Passavant,  architect ; Professor  Sommers ; Mr. 
Vogel,  telegraph  engineer;  and  Mr.  Gordon, 
C.E. 

The  president,  in  thanking  the  members  of  the 
Institution  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him  in 
re-electing  him  to  the  presidential  chair,  took 
occasion  to  impress  upon  the  members,  especially 
the  younger  members,  the  importance,  not  only 
to  themselves,  but  to  the  Institution,  of  their 
contributing  papers  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
on  works  either  of  structure  or  of  art  on  which 
they  might  severally  be  engaged,  and  which 
present  novelties  or  features  of  interest  to  their 
professional  brethren.  He  had  been  urged  by 
several  members  to  publicly  allude  to  two  sub- 
jects, inasmuch  as  his  efforts  to  prevail  upon  the 
gentlemen  concerned  to  give  them  papers  on  two 
such  important  subjeots  as  he  was  about  to  allude 
to  had  hitherto  been  unavailing.  Indeed,  he  found 
wherever  he  turned  his  attention  that  members 
were  too  much  engaged,  and  he  knew  from 
experience  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  truth  in 
all  this,  under  the  presence  of  the  unexampled 
building  progress  prevailing  in  Frankfort  and 
the  neighbourhood  at  the  present  moment. 
Still  he  hoped  this  public  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  two  gentlemen  in  question 
would  not  be  without  its  due  effect.  He  was 
free  to  admit,  with  other  members,  that  he 
watched  with  great  interest,  but  with  a certain 
amount  of  anxiety,  the  progress  of  the  im- 
portant works  for  the  supply  of  the  town  of 


Frankfort  with  water  from  the  springs  of  the 
“ Vogelsberg,”  and  as  they  must  all  shortly 
make  themselves  more  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  since  the  water  company  had  laid  down 
certain  regulations  with  regard  to  the  fittings  of 
the  houses,  with  reference  to  which  there  seemed 
to  be  a considerable  amount  of  ignorance  pre- 
vailing, he  hoped  Mr.  Sehmick  would  favour  the 
Institution  with  a paper  elucidating  the  subject; 
and  although  the  question  of  the  house-drainage 
was  much  more  advanced,  many  of  them  no 
doubt  having  gone  through  the  mill,  yet  there 
were  larg6  numbers  of  them  who  had  kept  aloof, 
and  were  afraid  to  this  day  of  burning  their 
fingers  in  preparing  the  plans  to  be  laid  before 
the  Sewerage  Works  Office.  Hence  the  esta- 
blishment of  special  offices  for  this  class  of 
work.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gordon, 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  council,  and  had, 
notwithstanding  his  apparent  reluctance,  duly 
taken  his  seat  at  the  council-table,  would  no 
longer  turn  a deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties,  but 
favour  them  during  the  next  month  with  a paper 
on  the  important  sewerage  as  well  as  house- 
drainage  works  of  this  city.  He  had  great  hopes 
that  two  such  interesting  papers  upon  the  most 
important  public  works  ever  undertaken  by  the 
city  of  Frankfort  could  not  fail  but  to  be 
encouraging  to  other  members  to  make  such  con- 
tributions as  their  practice  afforded  them  oppor- 
tunities of  doing. 

Mr.  Albert  having  proposed  that  the  Institu- 
tion Bhould  identify  itself  with  the  Hamburg 
scale  of  commission  and  fees,  and  that  it  should 
be  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  Institution,  with 
instructions  to  the  council  to  give  a copy  thereof 
to  all  persons  applying  for  it,  an  animated  dis- 
cussion arose,  from  which  it  appeared  that  a case 
is  pending  in  the  Frankfort  Courts  at  the  present 
moment,  which  would  practically  be  decided  by 
the  voting  of  the  Institution,  the  Court  having 
required  proof  that  the  architects’  charges  in  the 
case  in  question  are  customary. 

Ultimately  the  original  resolution  of  Mr. 
Albert,  with  some  slight  modifications,  was 
unanimously  adopted,  after  which  the  members 
sat  down  to  a substantial  supper. 


COMPETITION. 

Hull  Cemetery. — The  Hull  Board  of  Health 
have  resolved  to  accept  the  design  “ Experi- 
entia  ” for  chapels,  &c.,  and  that  the  author  be 
employed  to  carry  it  out  at  5 per  cent.,  less  the 
amount  of  the  premium  offered  by  the  Board. 
The  design,  Early  English  in  style,  is  for  two 
chapels,  connected  by  a porch,  surmounted  by 
a tower  and  spire,  and  for  a lodge,  &c.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  chapels  is  1,8501.,  and  of 
the  lodge,  5501.  The  author  is  Mr.  F.  B.  Payton, 
of  Bradford. 


HEALTHY  HOMES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  National  Health  Society, 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation last  week,  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  told 
effectively  the  “old,  old  story”  of  what  was 
necessary  at  home  if  people  would  enjoy 
health.  It  has  been  told  so  often  in  these 
pages,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  occasion 
to  repeat  it ; but  there  is  occasion,  and  it  will 
have  yet  to  be  repeated  again  and  again. 
We  can  find  room,  however,  for  only  a part 
of  it  : — The  subsoil  beneath  a house  should 
be  naturally  dry  or  be  made  dry  by  draining. 
The  ground-floor  of  a house  should  not  be  beneath 
the  level  of  the  land,  street,  or  road  outside.  A 
site  excavated  on  the  side  of  a hill  was  liable  to 
be  dangerous,  as  external  ventilation  might  be 
defective,  and  subsoil  water  from  above  might 
soak  toward  and  beneath  such  houses.  Middens, 
ashpits,  and  cesspools  at  the  back  must  taint  the 
basements.  The  subsoil  within  every  basement 
should  have  a layer  of  concrete  placed  over  it. 
Cesspools,  sink-holes,  or  drains,  should  not  be 
formed  within  house  basements.  The  ground 
around  should  be  paved,  flagged,  asphalted, 
covered  with  concrete,  or  prepared  and  gravelled. 
Outside  channels  should  be  in  good  order,  and 
be  regularly  cleansed.  House-eaves  should  be 
guttered  and  spouted.  Swill-tubs  should  not  be 
near  doors  or  windows.  Pigsties  should  be  at  a 
distance,  and  where  pigs  were  kept  rigid  clean- 
liness should  be  observed.  Improperly  keeping 
pigs  had  resulted,  he  believed,  in  more  human 
sickness  and  loss  of  life  than  all  the  battles  in 
which  the  country  had  ever  been  engaged.  Many 
houses,  from  the  mansion  to  the  cottage,  were 
unwholesome  owing  to  damp  basements,  to  cess- 
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pools  and  foul  drainB  within  the  basement,  to 
rotten  timber  in  floors  and  skirtings  and  putrid 
wall-paper,  to  kitchen  sinks  being  in  improper 
places  and  nnventilated,  to  rooms  being  without 
adequate  means  for  ventilation,  and  to  water- 
cisterns  and  pumps  being  in  improper  places  and 
so  contaminated.  These  defects  should,  he  con- 
tended, be  remedied  by  the  landlord.  Houses 
were  also  rendered  unwholesome  by  per- 
sonal  dirt  and  neglect.  Rooms  were  not,  for 
instance,  sufficiently  cleaned,  carpets  were  left 
down  too  long  and  never  swept,  windows  were 
seldom  opened  from  the  top,  closets  were  left 
dirty  and  without  ventilation,  dirty  beds  were 
left  unmade  and  shrouded  by  dirty  hangings, 
and  nooks,  corners,  and  shelves,  were  never 
dusted.  Such  neglect  resulted  in  sickness  and 
squalor,  and  banished  comfort.  It  was  not, 
then,  true  charity  which  gave  cake  and  wine  in 
fever  cases,  while  filth  remained  unremedied. 
As  to  the  construction  of  cottages,  he  would  say 
let  them  not  be  built  on  heaps  of  rubbish,  manure, 
chemical  waste,  or  on  swampy  ground  which 
could  not  be  drained.  Thousands  of  cottages 
were  so  placed  in  the  suburbs  of  our  towns,  and 
disease  had  been  the  consequence.  A bed  of 
concrete  would  vastly  modify  objectionable  sites, 
and  it  should  be  used  in  all  cases.  Back-to-back 
houses  entered  by  a covered  passage,  with  divi- 
sional walls  half-brick  thick  ; joists  and  rafters 
of  fin.  boards,  which  a cat  walking  over  would 
shake  ; stairs  so  steep  and  narrow  as  to  be  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous ; chamber-windows  which 
would  not  open ; cellars  underground,  in  a hole 
and  without  drainage ; conveniences  crowded 
against  cottage-walls;  chambers  over  middens 
and  ashpits,  must  be  unwholesome.  Sewering 
and  draining  had,  it  was  true,  been  vastly  im- 
proved in  England  of  late  years,  but  they  were 
still  far  from  perfect.  London,  after  the  millions 
which  had  been  expended  on  it,  was  defectively 
house-drained.  Most  of  the  houses  were  drained 
from  the  back  to  the  sewer  in  the  street  in 
the  front,  so  that  the  basement  was  traversed 
by  drains,  and  even  new  earthenware  had  leaky 
joints,  so  that  the  subsoil  was  saturated  with 
sewage  and  became  putrid.  Then  there  were 
cesspools  which  served  no  good  purpose  but  to 
retain  sediment.  Such  foul  drains  and  cess- 
pools should  be  removed  with  the  tainted  sub- 
soil, and  new  water-tight  drains  be  laid  on  con- 
crete and  fully  ventilated  externally.  There  had 
been  a great  blunder  committed  in  draining 
many  west-end  houses — making  no  connexion 
with  the  sewer,  and  although  the  defect  had 
been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again,  no  remedy 
had  been  applied.  House-drain  ventilation  was, 
too,  almost  altogether  neglected,  and  many  cases 
of  suffering  to  the  weakly  from  sewage-gas 
poison  were  the  result.  The  danger  was  one, 
however,  which  might  be  very  easily  prevented 
by  simply  making  the  drain  external  to  the 
house  and  ventilating  it,  as  he  had  done  for 
several  friends  since  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 


ST.  MARGARET’S  CHURCH,  ROCHESTER. 

The  particulars  given  at  p.  861,  under  the 
heading,  “ Reopening  of  Rochester  Cathedral,” 
with  the  exception  of  four  lines  towards  the 
end  as  to  the  removal  of  the  roof,  in  reality 
refer  to  the  reopening  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church 
in  that  city,  our  informant  having  been  led  into 
error.  The  restorations  at  the  cathedral  are 
still  in  progress.  The  works  at  St.  Margaret’s 
were  done  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  Hills,  architect ; and  the  cost  was,  as 
already  stated,  1,4001. 


ITALY  AND  THE  POST-OFFICE. 

Why  is  the  postage  between  Italy  and  Eng- 
land now  so  exorbitant  and  so  unreasonably 
irregular  in  its  charges  ? For  example,  all  the 
English  daily  papers  cost  3d.  from  London  to 
Florence ; while  the  same  can  each  be  sent  from 
Florence  to  London  for  twenty  centimes.  A 
correspondent  writes, — “ The  Quarterly  Review 
came  this  month,  postage  Is.  6d. ; it  was  sent  to 
the  director  of  the  Florence  post  to  be  weighed, 
and  the  price  ascertained  for  sending  it  to  Eng. 
land,  when  the  reply  was,  one  franc.  Another 
extraordinary  fact  is,  that  the  postage  for  books, 
papers,  &c.,  is  considerably  less  between  England 
and  Sicily.”  The  effect  of  this  increase  is  sensibly 
felt  by  many  residents,  and  is  causing  a great 
diminution  in  the  circulation  of  English  periodi- 
cals in  Italy.  Some  explanation  is  required. 
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BRADFORD  TOWN  HAIL,  YORKSHIRE. 


BRADFORD  TOWN  HALL. 

This  building  is  now  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion,  and  is  intended  to  be  opened  about 
August  in  next  year.  It  is  built  of  the  finest 
description  of  Yorkshire  freestone,  from  the 
quarries  of  Cliffe  Wood,  and  presents  a frontage 
towards  Market-street  of  nearly  300  ft.  in  length. 
1'erhaps  a more  appropriate  name  for  the  build- 
ing would  have  been  “ Corporation  Offices,”  as 
it  provides  solely  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Borough  Court  and  its  requirements,  the  council 
chamber  and  mayor’s  apartments,  and  the  suites 
of  rooms  for  the  town  clerk,  borough  engineer, 
and  other  borough  officials. 

The  grand  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
main  front,  and  gives  access  to  the  principal 
staircase  and  to  the  rooms  of  the  magistrates  and 
members  of  the  council.  At  each  end  are 
entrances,  one  for  the  borough  court,  approached 
by  the  court  staircase ; and  one  for  the 
offices,  by  the  municipal  staircase. 

The  whole  building  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
business  purposes,  and  has  no  large  hall  attached 
to  it. 

The  centre  tower  rises  to  a height  of  200  ft., 
and  is  arranged  to  contain  a clock-chamber  on 
its  principal  stage,  and  above,  open  on  all  sides, 
will  be  placed  thirteen  bellB,  the  largest 
weighing  four  tons.  These  bells  will  strike  the 
hours  and  the  Cambridge  quarters,  and  also,  by 


means  of  a carillon  machine,  will  play  fourteen : 
tunes.  In  the  interior  of  the  building  are  two 
open  courts,  from  which  the  corridors  are  lighted,  | 
and  the  irregularity  of  the  site,  has  been  thrown 
into  these  spaces  in  such  a manner  that  the 
whole  of  the  rooms  are  rectangular. 

The  second  floor  of  the  principal  front  is 
divided  into  an  arcade,  with  niches  between  the 
windows ; there  are  also  niches  in  front  of  the 
buttresses,  and  large  pinnacles  to  the  centre 
entrance.  These  will  receive  statues  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England  since  the  Conquest, 
which  are  now  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
& Brindley,  of  London,  who  have  done  the 
stone-carving  throughout.  We  illustrate  two  of 
the  figures. 

Means  have  been  adopted  for  the  warming  and 
ventilation  of  the  building  by  shafts  leading  into 
the  great  tower.  This  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge. 

Messrs.  Ives  & Son  are  the  general  contractors, 
and  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland,  of  Croydon,  are 
supplying  the  clock  and  bells,  with  their  patent 
carillon  machine.  It  is  intended  to  furnish  the 
building  throughout  in  oak. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Lockwood  & 
Mawson,  of  Bradford  and  London. 

We  may  add  as  to  the  clock  and  bells  that  the 
clock  will  strike  the  hours  upon  a bell  of  4 tons, 
and  chime  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 


quarters  on  four  other  bells,  which  will  weigh 
respectively  52  cwt.,  37  cvvt.,  32  cwt.,  and 
I41  cwt.  The  time  will  be  shown  upon  four 
dials,  each  10  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter.  The  figures 
and  minutes  will  be  cast  iron,  all  cast  in  one 
I piece,  painted  and  gilded,  and  glazed  with  patent 
j opal  glass,  illuminated  at  night  with  gas.  There 
1 will  also  be  an  automatic  self-acting  gas  appa- 
ratus fitted  to  the  clock  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  gas  on  and  down  at  the  exact  time, 
so  constructed  as  to  suit  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  weight  of  the  carillon  bells  will  be  16  tons 
6 cwt.  3 qrs.  One  of  the  bells  of  about  13  cwt. 
will  be  furnished  with  a clapper  and  wheel,  for 
the  purpose  of  ringing  as  a fire  or  alarm  bell, 
and  all  the  thirteen  bells  being  hung  in  an 
open  belfry  exposed  to  view,  will  be  heard 
at  a greater  distance  than  large  bells  generally 
are.  There  will  be  two  barrels  with  seven  tunes 
on  each,  so  that  by  taking  one  barrel  out  at 
the  end  of  seven  days  and  putting  the  other 
in  (which  can  be  done  in  a few  seconds  by 
any  one),  a fresh  tune  will  be  played  every  day 
for  fourteen  days.  At  present  it  is  arranged  to 
play  a tune  three  times  over  every  three  hours, 
day  and  night,  at  twelve,  three,  six,  and  nine 
o’clock,  but  it  could  be  made  to  play  a tune 
every  hour,  as  at  Boston.  The  whole  work,  in- 
cluding clock,  carillons,  machine,  bells  and  then- 
fixings,  &c.,  will  cost  about  4.500T 
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diminished  that  they  delegated  the  power  of  carrying  out 
the  final  arrangements  to  the  following  executive  com- 
mittee, who  had  in  reality  transacted  the  whole  of  the 
business  from  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking, 


THE  NATIONAL  ALBERT  MEMORIAL. 

In  connexion  with  the  hiBtory  of  the  National 
Memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort,  we  think  it  right 
to  place  upon  record  the  following  correspondence, 
of  which,  at  present,  only  an  abstract  has  been 
published : — 

TO  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects  the  Executive  Committee 
appointed  to  manage  the  funds  contributed  towards  the 
erection  of  a Memorial  to  the  memory  of  his  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort  have  the  honour,  at  the 
termination  of  their  labours,  most  respectfully  and 
dutifully  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  the  following 
report: — 

The  proceedings  originated  at  a public  meeting  held  at 
the  Mansion  House,  in  the  city  of  London,  on  the  11th 
January,  1862,  convened  and  presided  over  by  the  late 
William  Cubitt,  esq.,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  that 
time. 

At  that  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously passed  : — - 

“ 1.  That  this  meeting,  deeply  deploring  the  irreparable 
loss  the  country  has  sustained  by  the  lamented  death  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  whoso  powerful 
and  well-regulated  mind,  and  great  abilities,  have,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  been  unceasingly  devoted  to  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  to  the 
development  and  extension  of  science  and  art,  and  to  the 
judicious  education  and  training  of  the  Royal  Family,  is 
of  opinion  that  a lasting  memorial  should  be  erected  com- 
memorative of  his  many  virtues,  and  expressive  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  people. 

2.  That  the  Memorial  recommended  should  be  of  a 
monumental  and  national  character,  and  that  the  design 
and  mode  of  execution  be  approved  by  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

3.  That  committees  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  be 

formed  to  raise  sul  scriptious  to  the  proposed  Memorial, 
and  that  all  her  Majesty's  subjects  be  invited  to  subscribe. 

4th.  That  a committee  be  formed  to  carry  into  efl'ect 
the  foregoing  resolutions,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number  ; aud  that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor 
be  president  of  the  same,  and  treasurer  of  the  fund." 

[120  noblemen  aud  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  a 
committee.] 

The  committee,  having  nominated  as  Bankers.  Messrs. 

Smith,  Payne,  & Smith;  Honorary  Brokers,  Messrs. 

Mullens,  Marshall,^  & Daniells;  Honorary  Auditors 
Messsrs.  Coleman,  Youngs,  & Co. ; Honorary  Secretaries' 
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Cubitt,  esq.,  M.P. ; Sir  C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  hart. ; P. 
Neve  Foster,  esq. ; Henry  Ghinn,  esq.  ; George  Godwin, 
esq.,  F.R.S.  ; S.  Gregson,  esq.,  M.P. ; Charles,  Hill,  esq., 
F.S.A.  ; William  H.  Humphery,  esq.  ; J.  C.  Macdonald, 
esq.;  Mr.  Alderman  Salomans ; James  Spicer,  esq  • 
W.  Tite,  esq.,  M.P. ; W.  Foster  White,  esq.;  and  Aider- 
man  and  Colonel  Wilson. 

The  executive  committee  conclude  their  report  of  the 
proceedings  by  stating  that  the  total  contributions 
received  from  the  14th  of  January,  1862,  to  the  4th  of 
November,  1865,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  56,765/.  13s.  3d., 
and  the  interest  received  thereon  to  3,227/.  19s.  Id., — 
making  a total  of  59,993/.  12s.  4d.  Of  this  sum,  66,742 /. 
19s.  Id.  was  transferred  to  your  Majesty's  trustees,  and 
after  paying  the  expenses  incurred  by  your  Majesty’s 
Committee  of  Advice,  and  for  the  management  of  the 
fund,  the  balance  of  349/.  18s.  lOd.  was  placed  on  deposit 
at  the  bankers’  to  meet  any  outstanding  claims.  The  sura 
of  51/.  7s.  Id.  has  since  been  received  for  interest  thereon, 
and  22/.  Is.  5d.  paid  for  expenses  incurred,  and  the 
balance  has  been  since  handed  over  to  your  Majesty’' 
trustees. 

The  committee  have  thus  been  enabled,  greatly  to  their 
satisfaction,  so  to  transfer,  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
moneys  contributed,  but  also  part  of  the  interest ; the 
amount  thus  obtained  being  more  than  sufficient  to  defray 
the  working  expenses  connected  with  the  fund,  and  the 
disbursements  of  your  Mujesty’s  Committee  of  Advice. 

A list  of  the  contributors  to  the  fund  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  your  Majesty’s  trustees,  and  the  balance-sheet 
is  appended  hereto. 

All  which  is  most  respectfully  and  dutifully  submitted 
to  your  Majesty. 

gned  on  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, 

George  Godwin,  Chairman. 

Charles  Hill,  \ Members  of  the 

P.  le  Neve  Foster,  J Executive  Committee. 

Michael  Gibbs,  o 

S.  E.  Gooduak,  j H°n-  3ec!>- 
4 th  October,  1872. 

The  Memorial  having  been  forwarded,  the 
following  reply  was  received  : — 

“ Balmoral,  30 th  October,  1872. 
Gentlemen, — I have  had  the  honour  of  i 


;ook  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  the  duty  devolving  announc>ng  the  completion  of  the  work  under- 
apon  them.  ...  I taken  by  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  com- 


. Communications  were  addressed  to,  and  the 
;ion  invited  of,  the  Governor-General  of  India,  the  lords- 
acutenant  of  every  county,  the  mayors  or  chief  officer  of 
svery  city  and  town,  the  heads  of  universities,  the  livery 
3®tnPan'03°f  Eondon,  the  London  bankers,  the  secretaries 
>1  the  Stock  Exchange  and  of  Lloyds,  the  treasurers  of 
.ho  inns  ot  court,  the  clerks  of  local  vestries,  the  secre- 
•arles  of  the  several  clubs,  and  of  all  persons  whose  names 
vere  inserted  in  the  Court  Ouide. 

The  replies  received  gave  assurance  of  the  warmest 
lympathy  being  felt  by  all  classes  of  your  Majesty’s  sub- 
set3-  Local  meetings  were  convened  in  many  parts  of  the 
ungdom,  and  it  was  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
irnount  to  be  roalised  therefrom  would  bo  ample  to  meet 
he  entire  cost  of  the  Memorial. 

So  universal  was  the  feeling  of  affectionate  and  loyal 
attachment  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Prince  that 
t induced  a very  general  desire,  both  in  Scotland  and  in 
ho  larger  towns,  to  erect  local  memorials  incommemora- 
lon  ot  his  worth  and  noble  character,  thus  diverting  to 
>ther  channels  a large  amount  which  the  committee  had 
loped  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  committee 
ippomted  by  your  Majesty. 

The  Committee  have  observed  with  much  satisfaction 
hat  (in  addition  to  the  metropolis  and  some  of  the  prin- 
ipal  towns)  contributions  have  been  received  from  the 
Sast  and  West  Indies,  China,  New  South  Wales,  the  Capo 
if  Good  Hope,  Sierra  Leone,  Denmark,  and  other  places 
■broad,  as  well  as  from  the  army  and  navy  ; and  that  the 
eep  and  sincere  sympathy  expressed  by  contributors  in 
heir  correspondence,  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  small 
ontributions,  furnished  a convincing  proof  of  the  sorrow 
eit  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  contributions 
eceived  were  lrom  time  to  time  invested  in  the  names  of 
hree  trustees  in  the  public  funds,  and  the  interest 
ccruing  therefrom  was  added  to  the  principal  sum. 

In  furtherance  of  the  second  resolution  of  the  public 
leeting,  the  committee,  through  their  president,  in 
ebruary,  1862,  placed  themselves  in  official  communica- 
with  Gen.  the  Hon.  C.  Grey,  to  ascertain  your 


mittee  of  the  Prince  Consort’s  National  Memorial 
Fund,  and  enclosing  the  final  report  of  this 
committee,  together  with  a nominal  list  of  all 
the  contributors.  Mr.  Gibbs  also  intimates  that 
the  final  amount  of  money  entrusted  to  the  com- 
mittee had  now  been  paid  over  to  the  credit  of 
the  trustees  appointed  by  the  Queen. 

I have  submitted  this  report,  and  the  papers 
which  accompanied  it,  to  the  Queen ; and  I am 
commanded  by  Her  Majesty  to  signify  to  you, 
who  have  rendered  essential  services  as  honorary 
secretaries,  and  through  you  to  all  concerned, 
the  expression  of  the  Queen’s  grateful  thanks 
for  your  assistance  in  bringing  to  completion  a 
work  which  has  been  watched  with  affectionate 
interest  by  Her  Majesty,  and  which  has  been 
executed  in  a manner  entirely  worthy  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  public  so  liberally  sub- 
scribed. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Biddulph. 

To  the  Honorary  Secretaries 
of  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial  Fund.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session, 

u held  the  rooms  in  Conduit-street,  on  Friday 

lajesly’s  views  as  to  the  nature  of  tSe  proposed  memorial1,  I evening,  November  1st,  the  president,  Mr.  J. 
nd  on  the  25th^of  that  month  they  were  informed  that  Douglass  Mathews,  delivered  an  address.  Treat- 


our  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  name  the 
■arls  of  Derby  aud  Clarendon,  Sir  Charles  L.  Eastlake 
nd  their  president,  William  Cubitt,  esq.,  a committee  to 
aviso  your  Majesty  on  the  subject. 

The  committee  thereupon  authorised  their  treasurer  to 
ay  such  a sum  of  money  as  might  be  required  by  your 
lajesty  s committee  of  advice  to  enable  them  to  carry 
at  your  Majesty  s wishes,  and  it  will  appear  by  the 
alance-sheet  appended  hereto  that  the  sum  of  630/.  was 
aid  to  the  architects  selected  to  submit  designs  lor  the 
lemorial,  aud  43/.  4s.  to  defray  other  expenses,  making  a 
>tal  of  673/.  4s.  b 

In  October,  1863,  the  committee  were  informed  that 
iur  Mujesty  had  appointed  an  executive  committee 
irough  whom  it  was  your  Majesty’s  intention  to  com’ 
unicate  your  directions  for  the  carrying  out  and  exeeu- 
on  of  the  memorial,  and  that  your  Majesty  had  named 
i trustees  Viscount  Torrington,  Sir  Alexander  Y.  Spear- 
an,  bart.,  the  Hon.  Sir  Chas.  B.  Phipps,  hart.,  and 
illiain  Cubitt,  esq.,  into  whose  hands  it  was  your 
.ajesty’s  will  that  all  sums  collected  by  public  subscrip- 
on  or  voted  by  Parliament  should  be  paid. 

The  surviving  trustees,  in  whose  names  the  money  had 
len  invested,  were  therefore  directed  to  transfer  the 
aount  standing  in  their  names,  in  accordance  with  your 
ajesty’s  desire. 

The  committee  had,  however,  to  deplore  the  death  of 
eir  respected  president,  William  Cubitt,  esq.,  who  was 
jo  one  of  the  trustees  before  the  transfer  could  be  made, 
us  duty,  therefore,  devolved  upon  the  surviving  trustees' 

; whom  the  transfer  was  made  to  the  first  three  named 
your  Majesty's  trustees. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  had  at  this  period  so  much 


ing  in  order  each  section  of  the  work  of  the 
Association,  he  defined  its  purpose,  and  gave 
practical  counsel  to  the  members  as  to  the 
method  of  availing  themselves  of  these  oppor- 
tunities for  study;  making,  also,  detailed  sug- 
gestions for  the  efficient  working  and  improve- 
ment of  each  branch.  Members  living  in  the 
country,  he  suggested,  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  use  of  the  valuable  circulating  library, 
and,  if  possible,  to  join  in  the  work  of  the 
classes  of  design  and  construction.  Urging  the 
importance  of  regular  attendance  at  the  ordinary 
fortnightly  meetings,  he  also  begged  members 
to  enrich  the  discussions  by  the  exposition  of 
the  results  of  special  study  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  papers  read.  Turning  to  the 
matter  of  the  prizes  offered  by  and  through  the 
Association,  he  announced  the  recent  resolution 
of  the  committee  to  discourage  prizes  offered  by 
special  individuals,  but  to  establish  a prize  fund, 
to  be  devoted,  as  may  appear  desirable  from 
time  to  time,  part  of  it,  if  possible,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  prizemen  desiring  to  extend  their  sum- 
mer tours  for  more  careful  study  of  the  archi- 
tecture, &c.,  of  different  districts.  The  president 


then  proceeded  to  notice  the  main  incidents  of 
the  last  year  affecting  the  architectural  profes- 
sion at  large.  The  Conference  of  Architects  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  considered,  had  met 
with  eminent  success.  The  assent  given  to  a 
schedule  of  charges,  together  with  all  other 
steps  leading  to  uniformity  of  practice  in  the 
profession,  seemed  to  him  likely  to  be  beneficial 
both  to  architects  and  their  employers.  The 
importance  of  the  schedule  to  young  architects 
was  especially  great ; giving  them  the  support  of 
an  undoubted  authority  in  obtaining  proper 
remuneration  for  many  services  without  the 
possibility  of  suspicion  of  sharp  or  unusual 
practice.  He  was  glad  that  the  surveying 
clauses  had  been  retained,  and  sources  of  useful 
training  and  emolument  thus  continued  to  young 
men.  Taking  out  quantities  for  their  own 
works  he  recommended  to  all  young  architects, 
as  useful  drilling  of  their  minds  in  the  most 
practical  details  of  each  of  their  works ; a labour 
fairly  remunerated  in  money,  and  thus  worthy 
of  consideration,  but  of  still  further  value  on 
account  of  its  strengthening  the  habit  and  desire 
of  attending  well  to  minutiae,  as  well  as  general 
design.  As  to  competitions,  they  are  incentives 
to  the  practice  of  design  and  hard  work,  so  that 
in  no  case  is  the  labour  of  them  entirely  fruitless. 
They  should  be  looked  upon  by  young  architects 
as  a legitimate  portion  of  then-  occupation.  If 
in  the  profession  the  rules  agreed  to  at  the  Con- 
ference are  honourably  acted  up  to,  most  abuses 
hitherto  prevalent  will  no  longer  have  a chance 
for  existence,  and  a spirit  of  friendly  rivalry 
may  animate  the  proceedings  that  will  supersede 
them.  In  truth,  competition  practice  in  the 
past  has  derived  its  worst  characteristics  from 
the  acts  of  architects  themselves,  and  from  archi- 
tects alone  can  be  expected  to  come  the  healthier 
and  more  reasonable  practice  of  the  future. 
Competitions  for  small  or  ordinary  buildings 
should  be  strongly  discouraged  j also  lavish  and 
unnecessary  outlay  on  drawings.  An  open  com- 
petition by  pencil  sketches,  sufficient  to  indicate 
clearly  the  general  design,  would  in  most  cases 
be  ample  ; in  special  cases  it  might  be  followed 
by  a further  Belect  competition,  in  which  every 
competitor  should  be  paid.  The  policy  of  assist- 
ants using  their  spare  hours  for  sending  in 
drawings  in  public  competition  may  well  be 
disputed.  Though  no  doubt  practicable,  and 
attended  with  happy  results  in  occasional  in- 
stances, in  a large  majority  of  cases  an  isolated 
success  is  a source  of  anxiety  and  of  real  injury 
to  any  one  not  thoroughly  and  finally  launched 
in  independent  practice,  stopping,  probably,  the 
thoroughness  of  necessary  studies ; and  dis- 
crediting also  the  profession  by  the  inexperience 
displayed  in  the  working  details  of  construction 
and  business.  With  the  present  position  of  the 
English  school  of  architecture,  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries,  Mr.  Mathews  thought 
we  had  reason  to  be  satisfied ; he  for  his  part 
found  great  individuality  of  design  and  vigour 
of  mind  in  the  contemporary  productions.  The 
Berlin  competition  he  cited  as  an  instance  of 
the  resources  and  power  manifested  in  an  in. 
temational  contest.  With  such  solid  excellency* 
we  only  need  a heartier  recognition  of  genuine 
merit,  and  less  cavil  and  grumbling ; and  he  was 
convinced  we  might  advance  our  art  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  really  in- 
crease its  intrinsic  value.  To  certain  criticisms 
lately  levelled  at  us  from  without,  we  are  unable 
to  give  assent ; nor  to  the  proposition  of  radical 
change  in  the  method  of  creating  and  super- 
vising buildings.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  a 
modification  of  existing  routine  might  be  use- 
fully introduced,  the  example  of  engineers  being 
taken  as  a guide.  This  change  might  consist  in 
the  appointment  of  a “ resident  architect,” 
corresponding  to  the  resident  engineer  of  large 
works.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  carry  out  with 
skill  and  pains  every  portion  of  a grand  design, 
direct  with  intelligence  the  execution  of  work 
involving  almost  infinite  detail,  now  at  times 
suffering  from  the  pressure  of  many  calls  on  the 
time  of  very  successful  architects.  Such  posts 
would  be  sought  for  by  younger  men,  for  position 
and  practice,  who  would  bring  powers  that 
few  clerks  of  works  enjoy,  and  take  upon  them- 
selves with  credit  responsibilities  with  which 
these  others  could  not  safely  be  entrusted. 
Before  concluding,  he  wished  to  add  a word  on 
provision  for  the  future, — a subject  too  much 
passed  by,  he  thought,  among  the  architectural 
profession.  He  would  be  glad  that  the  Associa- 
tion  should  contribute  from  its  funds,  and  by  a 
subscription  list  among  its  members,  in  aid  of 
the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  doing  constantly  a good  work  in  a 
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quiet  way.  From  those  enjoying  health  and 
hope,  such  thought  for  others — such  care  for 
those  whom  God  has  seen  fit  to  deprive  of  the 
power  of  working  for  themselves,  he  thought 
especially  fitting.  On  a somewhat  allied  subject 

the  establishment  of  a provident  society  among 

architectural  assistants,— something  might  use- 
fully be  said.  Many  men  most  fitted  to  do  use- 
ful work  in  that  station  would  much  prefer  a 
fixed  income  to  the  responsibilities  and  anxieties 
of  a small  general  practice,  if  only  their  future 
could  be  made  more  sure  to  them. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  some 
anxiety  was  manifested  with  reference  to  the 
somewhat  relaxed  enthusiasm  said  to  be  mani- 
fested among  the  younger  members,  and  the 
want  of  thorough  success  in  the  work  of  some  of 
the  classes  last  session.  Some  of  the  speakers 
advocated  a more  regular  contemplation  of  the 
examination  offered  by  the  Institute,  as  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  students’  course,  and  a hope  was 
expressed  that  at  the  next  examination  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  the  title  of  graduate 
would  be  considerable.  The  president  in  his 
reply,  asked  members  to  do  well  their  part  in  at 
least  one  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Association, 
and  having  undertaken  some  stated  task,"  to  go 
into  it  with  a will.” 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 


highly  gratifying  circumstance.  In  this  report 
it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance has  been  192,  against  180  last  year. 
A small  number  presented  themselves  this  year 
for  the  local  examinations  in  free-hand,  model, 
geometrical,  and  perspective  drawing;  twenty- 
six  passed,  against  forty-four  last  year  ; and  the 
successful  papers  were  thirty-three,  against  fifty- 


eight  last  year. 

The  Leeds  School.— The  report  at  the  distribu- 


tion of  science  and  art  prizes  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee were  pleased  to  record  the  increased  sue 
cess  of  the  school  during  the  past  year.  The 
following  were  the  returns  of  the  Art  School  for 
the  past  year,  compared  with  1871 : — 

“ Number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school  of 
art  for  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  1871,  326; 
1872  358  Number  of  pupils  who  submitted  works  to  Art 
Department,  1871,  356;  1872,  411.  Number  of  works 
submitted  for  examination  to  the  Art  Department,  187 1, 
2 592 ; 1872,  3,196.  Number  of  sets  ol  works  which 
obtained  the  mark  ‘satisfactory’  from  the  Art  Depart- 
ment, 1871,  41  ; 1872,  46.  Number  of  third-grade  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Art  Department,  1871,  9;  1872,  13.  Free 
studentships,  1871,  1 ; 1872,  5.” 

In  the  School  of  Science  the  following  subjects 
are  taught  Practical,  plane,  and  solid  geo- 
metry ; machine  construction,  building  construc- 
tion, mathematics,  inorganic  chemistry,  organic 
chemistry,  theoretical  mechanics,  and  metal- 
lurgy : 

“Number  of  individual  pupils  during  the  session,  18/1, 
106-  1872,  129.  Number  of  students  who  obtained  certifi- 
cates 1871,  68 ; 1872,  62.  Number  who  obtained  Queen’s 


published  by  the  Registrar-General  for  many  years  past, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a perfectly  wholesome  water,  and 
that  it  is  tit  to  be  supplied  to  any  town  ; and  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  assuming  that  the  Leamington  water  has 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  causation  of 
typhoid  fever  or  any  other  diseases.” 


The  medical  men  present  seemed  to  be  una- 
nimously of  opinion  that  the  water  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  death. 

Dr.  Birt  said,  "as  one  of  the  oldest  practitioners 
in  Leamington,  I can  state  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  experience,  there  have  been  only 
about  half  a dozen  of  such  cases,  and  not  one 
but  I could  trace  to  local  contamination.” 

Dr.  Thompson  said  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  deceased  had  drunk  of  the  Leamington 
water  at  all,  and  it  was  a curious  fact  that  the 
actual  residue  of  the  water  was  exactly  the  same 
then  as  nineteen  years  ago,  which  showed  there 
had  been  no  increase  in  the  pollution. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  only  one  voting 
against  it.  The  following  was  also  carried : — 

“ That  this  meeting  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the 
gratuitous  statements  embodied  in  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury,  on  the  body  of  Ellen  Hiscock,  that  the 
water  supply  of  Leamington  is  in  a most  unsatisfactory 
state  ; and  they  consider  that  the  conduct  of  those  rate- 
payers who  instructed  Mr.  Edwards  Wood  was  highly  re- 
prehensible, and  calculated  to  do  serious  damage  to  the 
welfare  and  best  interest  of  the  town.” 

The  medical  men  seem  to  us  to  have  professed 
a little  too  much. 


prizes.  1871,19;  1872,’  24.  Number  of  certificates  obtained. 
The  Nottingham  School. — The  annual  meeting  jg-j^  jqg.  1972,  121 ; Number  of  gold  medals,  1871,  0; 
of  the  donors'  and  subscribers  to  this  School  has  , 1572’  1.  ’ Number  of  silver  medals,  1871, > 1;  1872,  1. 
been  held  iu  the  Mayor’s  parlour.  Mr.  Richard  Number  of  bronze  medals,  1871,  0 ; lb/2,  1- 
Enfield,  presided.  The  report  of  the  committee  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  exhibition  of 
congratulates  the  subscribers  and  donors  on  the  students’  works  from  the  opening  to  the  close 
high  position  which  the  institution  still  maintains  | was  5,461.  In  all  grades  of  study  great  progress 
amongst  the  Art  Schools  of  the  country ; and  , had  been  made,  even  as  compared  with  the 
states  that  during  the  past  twelve  months,  the  works  shown  at  the  previous  exhibition.  The 


twenty-ninth  year  of  its  existence,  great  success 
has  attended  the  exertions  of  the  pupils  and 
masters.  The  last  Government  examinations  of 
the  work  of  the  students  had  resulted  in  an 
award  of  two  silver  medals,  three  bronze  medals, 
and  fifteen  Free  Art  Studentships.  The  Blue 
Book  for  1871,  now  published,  enabled  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a comparison  of  the  numbers 
gained  by  a few  of  the  chief  Art  Schools  in  the 
country.  Free  Studentships  : — Nottingham,  20  ; 
Birmingham,  16 ; West  London,  9 ; Lambeth,  7 ; 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  7 ; Glasgow,  6.  It  will  thus 
be  observed  that  though  Nottingham  is  inferior 
in  size  and  population  to  some  of  the  towns  just 
named,  yet  that  from  the  186  free  studentships 
granted  to  the  117  Art  Schools  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Nottingham  has  gained  one-ninth  of 
the  whole  number.  The  report  of  the  head- 
master, Mr-.  Rawle,  contained  the  following  tabu- 
lated statement  of  the  ages  of  the  students  who 
attended  the  school : — 


improvement  was  as  marked  in  the  elementary 
classes  as  in  the  more  advanced.  This  year  Dr. 
Puckett,  the  head  master,  has  introduced  some 
new  stages  of  study  which  cannot  fail  to  have 
beneficial  results.  One  of  these  is  a costume  life 
class,  of  whose  successful  studies  there  were 
several  examples  on  the  walls.  Another  is  the 
giving  of  a subject  in  words— some  dramatic, 
poetic,  or  historic  incident — by  the  head  master 
in  each  half-year,  leaving  the  student,  unassisted, 
to  give  pictorial  expression  to  it.  Of  original 
compositions  of  this  nature,  there  were  examples 
on  the  walls,  the  subject  being  the  finding  of 
Perdita  by  the  shepherd  (“Winter’s  Tale”). 
The  display  of  mechanical  drawings  was  large, 
and  it  embraced  several  meritorious  designs. 


Under  15  years  of  age  196  Btudents, 

From  16  years  to  25  years  of  ago  ...  261  „ 


From  35  ,,  62  ,,  ...  16  ,, 

The  total  number  of  adult  students  was  85. 
There  were  thus  a greater  number  of  students 
between  15  and  25  than  in  any  former  year. 

“ The  school,”  continued  the  Report,  “ obtained  in  the 
National  Competition,  2 silver  and  three  bronze  medals, 
and  5 Queen's  prizes:  total,  10  awards  (last  year,  13). 
Also  23  Government  Art  Prizes  (last  year,  23),  2 seasou 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  Royal  Academy  (last  year,  2), 
and  15  free  studentships  (last  year,  20).  The  prize  works 
consist  of  drawings  and  paintings  from  the  cast,  flower 


drawing  and  painting,  groups  in  oil,  as  compositions 
colour,  designs  for  lace,  ribbons,  and  wall  decorations, 
&c.” 


The  Coventry  School. — The  annual  meeting 
and  distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion  with  this 
institution  took  place  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall.  There 
was  a large  attendance  of  pupils  and  their 
friends,  the  hall  being  completely  filled.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Samuel  Carter,  and  ] 
the  mayor  (Mr.  Hill)  and  other  influential  gen- 
tlemen were  present.  The  chairman  in  his 
address  said  the  students  have  this  year  obtained 
more  national  prizes  than  they  have  hitherto 
won — the  list  includes  one  silver  medal,  four 
bronze  medals,  and  three  Queen’s  prizes.  Well, 
I think  that  is  as  good  an  account  as  you  can 
fairly  expect  of. the  School  of  Art  in  Coventry ; 
it  is  a most  decided  advance  upon  all  that  has 
yet  been  done,  and  if  the  institution  continues  to 
advance  at  the  same  rate,  I think  it  will  even- 
tually answer  all  your  expectations.  There  is 
one  very  remarkable  circumstance,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  in  connexion  with  the  school — the  students 
represent  almost  every  occupation  that  the  town 
of  Coventry  can  afford.  I have  counted  the 
number,  and  I find  there  are  nearly  fifty  diffe- 
rent occupations  represented.  I think  that  is  a 


THE  LEAMINGTON  WATER-SUPPLY. 

A large  and  influential  gathering  of  the 
gentry,  medical  practitioners,  and  tradespeople 
of  Leamington  was  held  in  the  Royal  Pump 
Rooms,  in  that  town,  to  hear  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  as  to  the  verdict  of  the 
London  jury  iu  the  case  of  Ellen  Hiscocks.  The 
deceased,  while  on  a visit  with  her  mistress  at 
the  Arboretum,  was  taken  unwell,  and  died  after 
she  returned  to  her  friends  in  London.  Dr. 
Young,  who  was  called  in,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  typhoid  fever  was  the  cause  of  death  ; but 
Mr.  Mabberley,  of  the  Arboretum,  was  confident 
that  it  was  not  a case  of  fever  at  all.  At  the 
inquest,  held  before  Dr.  Hardwicke,  the  jury 
found  death  to  have  resulted  from  typhoid  fever, 
and  severely  censured  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Leamington  for  not  providing  a better  supply  of 
water.  This  produced  strong  indignation  in  the 
town ; and  the  meeting  was  specially  convened 
to  hear  the  report  of  a committee  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  P.  Locke,  chairman  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  with  him  on 
the  platform  were  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Horniblow, 
Dr.  Slack,  Dr.  Bickmore,  Dr.  Thompson;  Mr. 
S.  U.  Jones,  chemist;  Mr.  Smith,  chemist; 
Mr.  Marriott,  surgeon ; and  others. 

A report  by  Dr.  Letheby  on  the  water  was 
read,  iu  which  he  stated  that  the  water  contained 
the  usual  organic  contamination  of  autumn. 

“Taking  tbis  into  consideration  [he  adds],  I am  of 
opinion  that  although  the  Leamington  water  is,  like  other 
river  water,  a little  abnormal  in  its  quality  at  the  present 
time,  yet  it  is  a perfectly  wholesome  water,  and  is  well 
suited  for  the  supply  of  a town  where  the  manufacturing 
operations  do  not  require  soft  water.  I need  not  add,  in 
reply,  to  your  question,  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
assuming  that  the  Leamington  water  has  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  causation  of  typhoid  or  any  other 
disease.” 

The  following  resolution  was  moved  : — 

“That  this  meeting,  having  heard  the  report  of  the 
analysis,  by  Dr.  Letheby,  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
town  by  the  Local  Board,  coupled  with  the  official  returns 


BEXLEY  HEATH  HALL. 

The  public  hall  of  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  has 
been  recently  finished  and  decorated  internally. 
Curved  ribs  of  timber  have  been  introduced 
under  the  principals,  springing  from|  moulded 
stone  corbels  well  down  the  walls  between 
each  bay  of  the  roof.  The  wall  in  the  rear  of 
the  platform  has  been  boarded  to  a height  of 
8 ft.,  the  framing  of  which  is  stop- chamfered,  the 
upper  panels  being  filled  with  quatrefoils  show- 
ing the  plastering  behind,  upon  which  is  stencilled: 
in  oil  colours  a pattern  of  flowers  and  leaves. 
The  whole  of  the  internal  walls  have  been 
painted  and  flatted  in  a greenish  neutral  tint. 
Horizontal  strings,  foliated  in  Venetian  red  aud 
green,  run  all  round  above  the  wall  boarding  and 
under  the  windows,  with  a diapered  pattern  upon 
the  space  between  them.  The  outline  of  tho  win- 
dows  is  marked  by  a surrounding  foliated  spray. 
Upon  the  wall  in  the  rear  of  the  platform  above 
the  boarding  is  painted  in  relief  an  arcade  of  five 
arches  with  tre  toiled  crocketed  heads,  the  panels 
of  two  outer  arches  having  ribbons,  with  the  names 
of  celebrated  musicians  and  poets,  the  tliree 
centre  ones  being  filled  with  pot-flowers  upon  t 
dark  ground ; the  gable  of  the  wall  above  is 
finished  with  a bold  bower  of  leaves  and  berrief 
forming  a Gothic  arch.  The  opposite  end  wal 
is  similarly  finished  with  a bower,  and  below  th< 
oriel  window  is  a horizontal  ribbon  with  th( 
motto,  from  Shakspeare’s  poem,  the  “ Passionate 
Pilgrim,”  “ Music  and  sweet  poetry  agree.” 

The  buildings,  which  were  erected  about  tw< 
years  ago,  are  of  a free  Gothic  character ; thi 
large  hall  seats  about  500  people.  The  contrac 
was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blake,  o 
Gravesend.  The  painted  decorations  have  beei 
executed  by  Mr.  Alexender  Gibbs.  The  com 
pany’s  architect  is  Mr.  Joseph  Hewitt. 


NEW  GRANGE  AND  PRE-HISTORIC 
MONUMENTS. 

In  a lecture  on  “Our  Pre-historic  Mont 
ments,”  at  Belfast,  last  week,  Mr.  J.  S.  Pheni 
F.S.A.,  said,  as  to  the  destruction  of  relics,— 
found,  upon  a close  inspection  of  tho  stones  a 
New  Grange,  that  many  of  them  have  bee 
scrupulously  worked  over,  with  no  other  objec 
that  I can  imagine  than  erasure.  This  workinj 
done  with  a studied  irregularity,  so  as  to  ass 
milate  to  a natural  roughness  of  some  of  th 
stones,  would  not  be  noticed  by  an  ordinal 
observer,  but  one  used  to  examine  mason’s  wor 
could  not  mistake  the  markings  of  the  too 
Some  stones  have  a species  of  “tooling”  a 
over,  some  only  partially,  always  on  the  face  ( 
the  stone  as  a rule,  but  several  angles  (whic 
may  have  had  oghams)  are  clearly  worked  dow 
It  is  remarkable  that,  where  this  tooling  is  on 
partial,  the  remainder  of  such  stones  is  carve 
but  with  devices  much  more  recent  than  tl 
original  spirals,  such  as  chevrons,  apparently,  i 
case  of  detection  of  the  erasure,  to  give  the  in 
pression  that  the  erased  portions  were  simili 
in  device  to  the  more  modem.  There  are  ce 
tain  natural  irregularities  in  the  stones, 
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vhich,  of  course,  I do  not  refer,  and  which  the 
■nbbings  identify.  It  is  stated  in  a recent  work 
hat  where  the  angle  stone  has  fallen  forward 
lome  of  the  stones  are  seen  to  bo  carved  on  the 
■everse  side ; this  is  not  so — it  is  a misreading 
if  Sir  William  Wilde’s  excellent  account.  The 
arving  so  seen  is  on  the  underside  of  the 
Dwest  course,  which  extends  far  behind  the 
'alien  stone,  but  which  cannot  be  seen  on  its 
everse  side.  Nor  could  these  carvings  be  made 
rom  the  outside  before  heaping  the  tumulus,  as 
Iso  suggested,  as  they  are  continued  where  the 
tone  rests  upon  its  perpendicular  support,  and 
ould  not  have  been  carved  after  erection.  I 
lention  these  facts  to  re-attest  the  great  anti- 
uity  of  New  Grange,  and  the  injury  I feel  con- 
inced  it  has  already  sustained.  It  is  most  im- 
ortant  that  our  monuments  and  every  relic 
bould  be  kept  intact,  sent  to  local  museums, 
nd  drawings  taken  of  them  as  found,  with  data 
f locality,  &c.  Every  peasant  should  be  made 
J feel  an  interest  in  them  by  popular,  untech- 
ical  descriptions  in  his  own  vernacular,  and  not 
l Greek  or  Latin  terms.  Let  the  peasant  feel 
personal  relationship  with  the  great  Oriental 
imily  that  peopled  these  lands,  and  know  that 
liese  relics  are  so  many  links  in  the  chain  of  his 
fvn  national  history,  and  the  desire  to  know 
lore  will  prevent  concealment  or  destruction. 


PUBLIC  HALLS. 

Tunstall. — A meeting  called  by  circular  has 
3en  held  in  Tunstall,  to  consider  the  desirability 
1 having  “ a public  hall  in  the  town,  so  that 
.eetings  of  any  kind  may  be  held  on  neutral 
•ound.”  About  sixty  persons  were  present, 
be  meeting  was  in  favour  of  erecting  a tem- 
irance  hall  to  seat  not  fewer  than  1,000  per- 
ms, and  to  carry  out  the  plan  as  far  as  possible 
Y subscriptions.  About  100J.  were  subscribed 
the  mom,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  A 
te  in  Well-street  was  spoken  of  as  suitable  for 
e erection. 

Tonbridge. — A new  and  commodious  town-hall 
r Tonbridge  is  projected.  Two  or  three 
intlemen  in  the  town  have  secured  property  at 
e top  of  High-street,  and  the  tenants  are  under 
tice  to  quit.  In  other  directions  arrangements 
,ve  been  made  for  at  once  raising  the  necessary 
xount  of  funds  by  means  of  5J.  shares,  of 
hcli  about  600  are  already  taken  up. 


PRECIPITATION  OF  SEWAGE  versus 
IRRIGATION. 

Sir,  — Mr.  Hawksley’s  affirmation,  in  your 
iblication  of  the  26th  October  last,  raises  the 
Lestion,  in  the  disposal  of  sewage,  of  precipita- 
m versus  irrigation.  Notwithstanding  his  alleged 
eference  and  advice  for  precipitation  in  what 
i calls  “ the  particular  and  peculiar  circnm- 
inces  of  the  city  of  Coventry,”  it  would  have 
en  well  for  the  corporation,  in  its  deliberations 
this  subject,  to  have  taken  Lord  Leigh  into 
em  for  the  use  of  the  sewage  over  his  lands  of 
oneleigh,  which,  in  the  same  valley  of  a tribu- 
ry  of  the  Avon,  can  be  commanded  by  gravi- 
tion ; a fact,  to  the  ratepayers  of  Coventry, 
lich  means  that  their  sewage  matters  can,  by 
s cheapest  conveyance  for  them,  be  taken  to 
e destination  to  which  they,  as  elements  of  re- 
oduebion,  point,  and  for  the  best  account. 

With  any  material  as  well  as  town  sewage, 
3 maximum  return  to  be  expected  from  it, 
that  which  involves  the  minimum,  both  of 
rriage  and  manufacture.  If  the  manure 
acess  which  the  Coventry  people  have  adopted 
present,  deals  with  the  road  grit  and  mauu- 
jturing  refuse  of  their  sewage,  together  with 
3 other  useless,  general  matters  of  it,  which 
en  in  the  sewage  of  a highly-scavenged  and 
ved  town  of  fashion  are  to  be  found,  then 
3re  must  be  considerable  manufacture  to  sepa- 
;e  matters  of  fertilisation  ; otherwise  the 
mage  of  them  (like  that  of  water  in  any  way 
t on  its  own  legs)  is  a thankless  item  in  the 
;icle  of  manure. 

A case  of  more  extended  distribution  of 
vage  than  any  which  has  yet  been  attained,  or 
}ught  necessary,  is  much  wanted,  and  such 
tensive  landowners  as  Lord  Leigh,  who  would 
apt,  and  carry  into  practice  the  wide  irriga- 
n of  sewage,  would  earn  the  thanks  of  the 
tion  for  their  benevolent  efforts. 

Sewage  accepted  for  distribution  amongst 
anholds,  &c.,  in  place  of,  and  auxiliary  to,  the 
mure, — fold  and  artificial, — at  present  applied 
the  soil,  is,  whether  at  Stoneleigh  or  any- 


where else,  a step  much  to  be  commended  in 
the  history  of  both  the  sewage  schemes  and  the 
agriculture  of  this  country.  Possessed  of  those 
acres,  which  in  rich  land  make  a subject  one  of 
the  choicest  in  “ meny  old  England,”  no  doubt 
Lord  Leigh  has  that  knowledge  of  the  condition 
and  requirements  of  land,  either  for  a fertiliser, 
auxiliary,  or  moistener  in  sewage  to  it ; and  in 
looking  to  the  result  of  late  extensive  and  judi- 
dious  improvement  of  his  property,  it  is  no  doubt 
his  experience,  as  it  is  that  of  people  higher  and 
wetter  in  the  world,  that  in  the  good  practice  of 
freeing  water  from  the  soil,  or  draining,  a fact 
is  discovering  itself  that  we  cannot  escape  adopt- 
ing its  complement,  irrigation.  As  parties  to 
this  arrangement,  the  town  of  Coventry,  in  con- 
sidering itself  particularly  fortunate  in  having 
escaped  much  lavish  and  fancy  expenditure  to 
several  proprietors,  in  becoming  not  only  filter- 
farm  landlords  but  tenants  as  well,  should  signify 
its  willingness  to  place  a sum  (were  it  only  a 
tithe  of  the  alleged  enormous  expense  that 
was  laid  before  “ its  corporation  ” at  the  pre- 
vious meetings),  at  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  usual  security,  in  the  option  of  the  whole 
body  of  likely  customers,  farmers  and  gardeners, 
with  which  to  lay  out  their  land,  and  thereby 
encourage  and  secure  the  utilisation  of  its  sewage 
in  the  best  market  conceivable.  But  considering 
that  Coventry  has  been  lucky  in  getting  its 
sewage  off  its  hands  for  so  long,  and  at  no  cost, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it,  in  its  dry- 
disposal  belief,  is  to  be  the  fortunate  exception 
to  the  many  other  towns  which  in  sewage  pro- 
jects, wet  or  dry,  are  just  about  their  wit’s  end. 

John  Martin. 


STOVES  IN  ITALY. 

A correspondent  from  Florence  says,  there 
are  many  really  astonishingly  economical  stoves 
here.  One  I have  just  seen,  to  be  heated  by 
coal,  consisting  of  two  small  ovens,  quite  large 
enough  to  admit  a good  sized  pie-dish  or  joint  of 
meat,  a boiler  to  contain  half  a gallon  of  water, 
and  four  receptacles  for  saucepans  at  top — all 
heated  by  one  pound  of  coal  or  coke,  so  they  say, 
and  will  guarantee.  The  price  used  to  be  102 
francs,  but  on  account  of  the  increase  of  cost  of 
iron,  it  is  now  119  francs.  Larger  size,  with 
larger  ovens,  and  six  holes  for  saucepans,  costs 
160  francs.  There  are  others  equally  economical, 
cheaper,  but  perhaps  not  so  durable. 


THE  INTEREST  OF  BUILDERS  IN  LEGAL 
REFORM. 

At  a time  when  the  urgent  necessity  of 
reforming  the  administration  of  the  law  is 
occupying  much  public  attention,  I have  been 
long  thinking  that  the  builders  of  England 
should  do  all  tljey  can  to  urge  the  good  work 
forward,  and  it  happens  very  oddly  that  on  two 
consecutive  days  the  following  letters  have 
appeared  in  the  Times  : — 

“ A Small  Legal  Reform. 

Sir,— The  first  report  of  the  Judicature  Commission, 
published  some  three  or  four  years  since,  contained  a 
strong  recommendation  that  the  system  of  costs  in  the 
Common  Law  Courts  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
Courts  of  Equity, — viz.,  that  costs  should  not  as  a matter 
of  course  follow  the  verdict.  The  Attorney-General  was  a 
party  to  the  report,  and  I should  be  glad  to  be  informed 
why  this  very  simple  and  reasonable  recommendation  has 
not  been  carried  out.  The  present  practice  in  the  Common 
Law  Courts  is  notoriously  a disgrace  to  the  law,  as  holding 
out  inducements  to  low-class  attorneys  to  promote  and 
foster  litigation.  An  Act  of  a few  lines  would  settle  the 
question.  Is  it  beneath  Sir  J.  Coleridge’s  dignity  to  pass 
such  an  Act?— Practical  Reform.” 

“ Another  Small  Legal  Reform. 

Sir, — The  Courts  are  about  to  open  after  the  Long 
Vacation,  and,  as  one  of  the  inferior  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, lam  reminded  of  an  excruciating  state  of  things 
to  which  we  have  too  long  submitted  in  practising  in  the 
Common  Law  Courts.  The  leading  counsel  at  the  Common 
Law  Bar,  unlike  their  brethren  of  the  Equity  Bar,  attach 
themselves  to  no  court.  They  practise  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas,  the  Divorce  Court, 
the  Privy  Council,  and  elsewhere,  besides  accepting  briefs 
in  compensation  and  arbitration  eases,  so  that  you  are  at 
a loss  what  counsel  to  retain.  You  deliver  your  brief  in 
the  Queen’s  Beuch,  for  example,  and  the  chances  are 
19  to  1 that  when  the  case  is  called  on,  your  counsel  is 
either  in  the  Exchequer  or  Common  Pleas,  or  one  of  the 
other  Courts,  aud  the  advantage  of  the  ^consultation  you 
have  had  is  so  much  loss  of  time.  The  case  is  disposed  of 
somehow,  and  the  result  is,  the  unfortunate  attorney  has 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  client's  anger,  and,  perchance, 
lose  his  client  as  well  as  his  case,  although  lie  has  taken 
the  utmost  pains  in  gettiug  the  case  up  for  trial,  and  bus 
been  advised  that  he  must  win. 

This  is  a state  of  things  that  no  one  will  deny,  but  what 
is  the  remedy  ? I submit,  etiquette  and  equity.  In 
short,  that,  as  matter  of  etiquette,  counsel  should  select 
one  of  the  three  Common  Law  Courts,  like  their  brethren 
of  the  Equity  Bar,  where  the  arrangement  works  perfectly 
well,  aud  you  are  sure  to  have  your  case  properly  and 


fairly  tried,  and  it  is  not  a mere  question  of  toss-up» 
dependent  .on  the  presence  of  counsel.  I am  aware  on 
circuit  counsel  must  practise  in  all  the  courts ; but  this 
is  a comparatively  small  matter,  aud  even  there  the 
counsel  would  in  all  probability  be  selected  with  reference 
to  the  court  in  which  the  action  was  pending.  Anyhow, 
this  would  be  an  enormous  improvement  on  the  present 
system,  and  ono  in  which,  when  fairly  considered,  I can- 
not help  thinking  the  Bar  would  gladly  acquiesce,  as  I 
know  many  deplore  the  present  system,  which  they  say 
they  are  powerless  to  remedy. 

A Solicitor  of  Twentt  Years’  Standing.” 

These  two  letters  hit  points  which  have  been 
personally  brought  home  to  me  within  the  last 
few  months,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  builders 
in  general  to  state  my  case  shortly. 

About  four  years  since  I completed  a building, 
and  obtained  the  proper  certificate  from  the 
architect.  There  was  a dispute  as  to  payment, 
but  payment  was  made,  and  the  matter  had 
passed  out  of  mind,  when  a few  months  ago  a 
writ  was  served  on  me  without  a word  of  pre- 
vious warning,  in  an  action  at  law,  the  damages 
being  laid  at  about  2,000f.  On  particulars  being 
demanded,  it  was  stated  that  the  drains  had 
been  badly  laid,  and  that  about  two  years  ago 
they  had  been  taken  up  and  relaid  by  another 
builder,  and  that  the  proprieter  had  lost  tenants, 
&c.  My  defence  was,  that  the  drains  had  been 
well  laid ; that  my  attention  had  never  been 
called  to  the  drains  since  we  left  the  job  ; and 
that  if  it  had,  and  the  drains  found  out  of  order, 

I should  instantly  have  had  them  repaired,  but 
it  was  not  possible  after  such  a lapse  of  time  to 
look  into  the  question.  The  heavy  demand 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  endeavour  to  meet 
the  action,  except  by  defending  it.  I was 
advised  we  had  a good  defence,  but  on  the  trial 
I lost  the  action,  and  damages  were  given  [at 
about  25Z.  (not  2,000J.).  The  Judge  made  some 
severe  remarks  on  the  action  having  been 
brought,  but  he  said,  ‘ ‘ Although  any  respectable 
man  would  have  given  a builder  the  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  any  imperfection  to  rights,  he 
was  not  bound  to  do  so.”  The  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  sneered  visibly  at  the  Judge’s  remark  ; 
he  knew  that  the  verdict  carried  costs,  and  that 
was  all  he  cared  for.  The  costs,  I need  hardly 
say,  were  about  300 J.  No  Equity  Judge  would 
have  given,  in  such  a case,  any  costs  at  all. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the 
second  letter  to  the  Times. 

I had  engaged  a very  able  Q.C.,  gone  fully 
into  the  question  with  him,  and  he  said  I had  a 
very  good  defence.  On  the  morning  of  the  trial 
I found  my  attorney  in  a fury.  Our  able  Q.C., 
Mr.  A.,  was  in  another  court,  but  had  handed 
his  brief  to  his  friend,  Mr.  B.,  Q.C.  Mr.  B.  at 
the  last  moment  was  called  away,  and  gave  the 
brief  to  Mr.  C.,  and  Mr.  C.,  gone  to  another 
court,  also  had  handed  it  to  a junior,  Mr.  D.,  so 
that  I was  left  in  the  hands  of  a gentleman  who 
did  his  best,  catching  up  the  points  as  he  went 
along,  but  of  course  he  was  not  prepared,  and 
hence  I lost  the  verdict.} 

In  mentioning  the  matter  to  legal  friends,  they 
only  laugh,  and  say  I may  thank  my  stars  it  was 
no  worse,  for  such  things  happen  every  day. 

I must  say  I think  the  professors  of  the  law, 
from  the  Attorney- General  downwards,  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  such  a state  of  things. 

A Victimised  Builder. 


THE  HALL  OF  THE 
MERCHANT  VENTURERS,  BRISTOL. 

Extensive  alterations  have  recently  been  made 
at  the  hall,  in  King-street  and  Marsh-street, 
Bristol,  which  for  many  years  has  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Merchant  Venturers’  Society. 
The  improvements  are  on  the  Marsh-street  side 
of  the  premises.  The  new  buildings  are  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark.  Some  time 
since,  says  the  local  Times,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Daniel  presented  to  the  society  a house  which 
adjoined  the  treasurer’s  offices,  and  this,  together 
with  the  offices,  has  been  pulled  down,  and  a new 
structure  has  been  reared  on  the  site.  The 
building  is  of  two  stories,  the  right  wing  being 
appropriated  as  offices,  whilst  on  the  left  are  the 
apartments  of  those  who  take  charge  of  the  hall. 
The  frontage  is  of  Bath  stone.  In  the  centre  is 
a large  arched  entrance,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
four  windows,  and  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the 
guild.  The  upper  windows  are  pedimented,  and 
over  the  balustraded  parapet  are  four  large  urns. 
Inside  the  entrance-door  is  a vestibule,  leading 
to  the  offices  on  the  right,  and  to  the  domestic 
apartments  on  the  left.  The  rooms  are  all 
spacious,  but  circumstances  have  not  permitted 
of  the  lower  apartments  being  so  lofty  as  could 
have  been  desired.  A broad  flight  of  steps 
immediately  opposite  the  entrance  leads  into  a 
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tiled  corridor,  42  ft.  long  and  7a  ft.  in  width, 
with  stuccoed  walls  and  panelled  ceiling.  This 
corridor  is  lighted  by  day  from  the  roof  by 
means  of  four  small  lantern  lights.  There  is 
access  from  the  corridor  to  the  treasurer’s  office, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  entrance  to  the 
new  committee -room,  which  is  33  ft.  long  by 
24  ft.  wide,  and  19  ft.  high.  The  total  cost,  it 
is  said,  is  over  2,0001.  The  collection  of  old  and 
modern  paintings  in  the  rooms  of  the  Merchants’ 
Hall  has  recently  been  restored. 


MR.  PETER  GRAHAM. 

On  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Langliam  Hotel,  a 
•dinner, ’given  by  manufacturers  and  artists  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  cabinet  and  uphol- 
stery trade,  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing Mr.  Peter  Graham,  senior  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Jackson  & Graham,  with  a magnificent  silver- 
gilt  shield  in  repoussd  work.  This  testimonial 
was  offered  by  the  principals  of  nearly  fifty 
establishments,  some  of  them  associated  with 
the  house  of  Jackson  & Graham  during  a period 
of  nearly  forty  years,  and  the  occasion  for  its 
presentation  was  afforded  by  the  recent  return 
in  restored  health  of  Mr.  Peter  Graham  from 
Germany.  The  initiatory  proceedings  took  the 
form  of  a banquet,  over  which  Mr.  John  Dyer 
presided. 

Mr.  Graham,  in  responding  to  the  chief  toast, 
expressed  his  grateful  thanks  for  the  compli- 
ment conferred  upon  him.  The  house  of  which  he 
was  at  the  present  time  senior,  might  have  done 
something  towards  elevating  their  particular 
branch  of  trade,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  had  many  coadjutors,  without  whose 
aid  their  own  efforts  would  have  been  of  small 
avail.  He  believed,  however,  that  unitedly 
they  had  done  something  towards  raising  manu- 
facture to  an  art,  for  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  present  age  was  not  like  that  in  which 
■Cellini  flourished — himself  at  once  the  designer 
and  the  worker  in  art.  Now  the  manufacturer 
had  to  embody  the  ideas  of  the  artist,  to  modify 
them,  and  complete  the  design.  On  looking 
round  the  table  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
gentleman  of  whom  he  purchased  the  first  log  of 
mahogany  he  ever  bought,  and  another  friend 
had  travelled  from  the  marble  quarries  at  the 
Land’s  End  in  order  to  be  present.  The  testi- 
monial  was  well  deserved. 


FALL  OF  HOUSES,  MANCHESTER. 

Sir, — I enclose  for  your  perusal  a report  of  a 
debate  in  the  Salford  Town  Council,  on  the 
recent  fall  of  cottage-houses  in  Lower  Broughton, 
already  mentioned  in  your  pages.  The  event 
seems  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  urge  upon  the 
authorities  of  Manchester  and  Salford  the  adop- 
tion of  a code  of  regulations  analogous  to  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act.  Such  regulations  are 
badly  wanted;  and  the  great  influence  of  the 
Builder  might  fairly  be  used  in  that  direction. 
The  contractor  and  his  foreman,  in  some 
published  letters,  attribute  the  fall  of  the 
houses  to  the  subsidence  of  the  made  - up 
ground,  10  ft.  deep,  caused  by  the  rainfall, 
and  to  the  statement  of  the  foreman,  that  the 
local  building  inspector  saw  these  houses  a few 
days  before  their  fall.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  authorities  are  quite  unaware  that  such 
a surface  of  land,  covered  with  ashes  and  general 
difbris,  10  ft.  deep,  is  quite  unfit  to  build  on,  for 
sanitary  reasons  ; and  that,  even  if  it  were  fit, 
they  do  not  insist  upon  a broad  foundation  of 
concrete  being  laid  under  all  walls,  but  allow  the 
foundations  to  be  laid  on  the  surface.* 

E.  G. 


A CHANCE  FOR  SOUTH  LONDON. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  for  the  9th  of  this  month 
I observe  notice  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
form  “ a museum  for  South  London,”  and  that 
at  a meeting,  held  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
Room,  a “committee  was  appointed  to  take 
steps  for  carrying  out  the  project.”  As  one  of 
the  old,  if  not  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames,  I am  most  anxious  to 
promote  scientific  recreation  for  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  having  formed  during  my  life  a very 
large  and  valuable  miscellaneous  collection,  I 
had  arranged  with  Mr.  Strange,  of  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens,  for  its  exhibition  in  my  late 
residence,  the  old  Manor  House,  close  to  the 

* Tbe  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  are 
not  suihcient  to  prevent  similar  doings  in  London. 


Surrey  Gardens  (the  temporary  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital).  Mr.  Strange,  as  you  are  aware,  is  in 
difficulties,  so  that  I may  have  to'remove  all  my 
collection  ; and  had  I known  that  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  form  a museum  for  the  South  of 
London,  I should  have  attended  the  meeting, 
only  too  happy  to  have  assisted. 

If  you  can  oblige  me  by  giving  me  the  names 
of  the  chairman  and  committee,  or  to  whom  I 
could  apply  for  information,  I should  be  greatly 
obliged.  R.  G.  Whitfield. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

***  We  shall  best  bring  about  what  our  cor- 
respondent desires  by  printing  his  letter. 


ALTERATIONS  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

Sir, — At  page  892  we  read  that  at  Windsor 
Castle  “ additional  ventilators,  not  contemplated 
in  the  original  plan,  have  been  fixed  to  the  old 
soil-pipes,  and  their  outlets  have  been  in  all 
cases  carried  completely  up  to  the  battlements 
of  the  castle.”  Now  as  this  is  a public  or 
national  building,  I would  respectfully  ask, 
through  your  columns,  What  are  these  “addi- 
tional ventilators,”  and  how  and  where  are  they 
attached  to  the  soil-pipes  ? B. 


THE  ANCIENT  CITY  GUILDS  OF  TRADE. 

With  the  past  and  with  the  present, 

Quaint  old  manners  still  are  link1  d ; 

Olden  customs,  grave  and  pleasant, 

Ling’ ring  still,  though  nigh  extinct. 

Earth  has  changed,  ’mid  throes  volcanic, 

Kings  have  fallen,  thrones  decay’d; 

London  holds  her  great  mechanic, — 

Ancient  City  Guilds  of  Trade. 

Through  each  ill  and  darksome  omen, 

Dating  from  the  Norman  time, 

When  our  freemen  foil’d  their  foemen. 

Battling  in  their  early  prime  ; 

Down  through  civil  war  and  panic, 

And  with  other  ills  inlaid, 

London  held  her  grand  mechanic, — 

Ancient  City  Guilds  of  Trade. 

Blest  be  all  those  genial,  olden, 

Skilful  master- workmen,  who 
Toil’d  and  plann’d,  with  day-dreams  golden, 

With  the  common-weal  in  view. 

Kings  and  queens  have  been  tyrannic. 

And  have  seized  bequests  erst  made. 

By  and  for  the  great  mechanic, — 

Ancient  City  Guilds  of  Trade. 

Noble  craftsmen,  merchant-princes, 

Ye  were  great  in  thought  and  deed  ; 

And  the  City  still  evinces 

Love  for  you,  her  friends  in  need. 

Zealous,  though  not  Puritanic  : 

Prompt  to  punish  or  to  aid, 

Were  the  blunt  and  brave  mechanic,— 

Ancient  City  Guilds  of  Trade. 

Almshouse,  hospital,  and  college, 

Parish  church  and  grammar  school. 

Were  endow’d,  that  care  and  knowledge 
8hould  distinguish  civic  rule. 

These  and  other  gifts  organic. 

Of  our  fathers’  worth  display'd, 

London  holds  from  her  mechanic, — 

Ancient  City  Guilds  of  Trade. 

Time  has  come,  and  hearts  are  yearning, 

As  they  yearned  once  of  yore ; 

Lo  ! our.  workmen  thirst  for  learning, — ■ 

Yea,  they  long  for  something  more. 

By  the  sovereign  will  Britannic, 

And  the  peoples’  power  array'd, 

Let  us  raise  our  great  mechanic, — 

Ancient  City  Guilds  of  Trade. 

Out  from  London  court  and  attic. 

Workshop,  mart,  and  cellar  damp  : 

Voices  call  in  tones  emphatic, — 

Light  our  craftsmen's  Safety -lamp, 

Art  and  Science,  with  galvanic 
Power  and  purpose  undismay’d  ; 

Give  us  back  our  skill’d  mechanic, — 

Ancient  City  Guilds  of  Trade. 

C.  H.  C. 


SOUND. 

Sie, — Can  one  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  nnyremedy 
to  destroy  sound  in  a new  residence  ? The  rooms  are  10  ft. 
high,  and  the  construction  of  the  flooring  is  as  follows  : — 
Joists,  9 in.  by  3 in.,  laid  over  with  7 in.  by  1 in.  flooring- 
boards,  and  the  floor  ceiled  under.  A Subscbibeb. 


HEALTHFULNESS  OF  THE  SEWERS. 

Every  now  and  then,  when  the  dangers 
of  sewer  gases  are  spoken  of,  we  get  utter- 
ances in  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  men 
who  work  in  them  are  particularly  healthy. 
Hear  what  Mr.  Bateson,  the  medical  officer 
of  St.  George’s,  Southwark,  reports  with  refer- 
ence to  the  health  of  the  men  employed  in 
the  sewers.  Six  men  were  employed  by  the 
vestry,  whose  ages  ranged  from  twenty-four  to 
fifty-five  years,  and  who  had  been  employed  in 
sewer-work  from  one  year  to  twenty-five.  Three 
had  lately  died,  two  from  consumption  and  one 
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from  lock-jaw,  resulting  from  a slight  bruise  oi 
the  finger,  incurred  while  at  work  in  a sewer 
The  deceased  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  hat 
been  employed  fourteen  years.  The  other  tw< 
were  aged  respectively  fifty-one  and  fifty-si: 
years,  and  had  been  fourteen  and  sixteen  year, 
engaged  in  the  work.  Both  were  remarkabb 
healthy  men  when  they  entered  upon  their  em 
ployment.  The  men  work  eight  hours  a day 
and  frequently  complain  of4headaches,  giddiness 
faintness,  and  occasionally  vomiting.  One  o 
them,  while  opening  a drain,  some  time  ago,  ti 
let  off  a stoppage,  fell  down  insensible,  and  re 
mained  so  for  about  twelve  hours.  His  illnes 
continued  eight  months ; and  had  he  returned  to 
the  same  kind  of  work,  he  could  not,  Dr.  Batesoi 
stated,  have  lived. 

Moreover,  unhealthy  as  the  breathing  of  sewe 
gases  thus  is,  typhoid  or  gastric  fever, — fever  o 
the  bowels, — as  a specialty,  is  believed  to  origi 
nate  mainly  in  susceptibility  to  infection  arisinj 
from  the  contamination  of  water  by  such  gaseE 
or  by  sewage,  and  by  the  internal  use  of  suc\ 
xvater,  in  food  or  drink,  which  fevers  th 
stomach  and  bowels,  or  produces  gastric  fevei 
This  special  form  of  illness  may  thus  b 
escaped  by  sewer-men,  even  while  breathing 
the  sewer  gases,  and  suffering  otherwis 
from  that  cause,  and  not  so  much  in  th 
bowels,  or  in  the  form  of  typhoid  fever.  Th 
cholera  virus  in  sewage  is  also  believed  to  de 
pend,  for  its  action,  upon  water  contaminate 
by  it,  and  swallowed  in  food  and  drink,  and  s 
acting  on  the  bowels,  just  as  in  the  case  of  th 
closely  affinitive  gastric  fever.  Thus  sewer-me: 
may  escape  both  cholera  and  gastric  fever,  jus 
as  others  may  do,  unless  they  drink  sewage 
poisoned  water,  which  their  business  does  no 
necessitate,  although  they  must  breathe  sewe 
gases,  and  must  suffer  in  health  otherwise  fror 
that  cause.  


DAMAGES  DONE  BY  STORMS. 

In  the  North  of  England,  as  well  as  i: 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  there  has  been  ver; 
boisterous  weather,  which  has  done  damage  ii 
many  places. 

At  Darlington  there  was  a chimney,  abou 
70  ft.  high,  blown  down  in  Mr.  Middleton’ 
brickyard.  A good  portion  of  a new  house  bein] 
built  was  also  blown  down  in  Bondgate.  At  tb 
North-Eastern  station  a quantity  of  glass  wa 
blown  off  the  roof. 

At  Scarborough,  roofs  and  buildings  in  severs 
places  have  been  much  injured.  The  side  wal 
of  a new  building  on  the  South  Cliff  fell  on  t 
the  footpath. 

At  Consett  ironworks,  Mr.  Bailey,  contractoi 
is  erecting  a girder  bridge  across  the  cinde 
ovens,  and  a large  travelling  crane  is  employe' 
to  lift  the  stones.  A man  was  on  the  top  work 
ing  the  crane,  when  it  was  suddenly  seen  to  roc! 
to  and  fro,  and  then  with  a loud  crash  fell  to  th 
ground  a distance  of  30  ft.  The  man’s  deat, 
was  instantaneous,  and  two  other  men  who  wer 
struck  with  portions  of  the  falling  crane  hai 
their  bodies  dreadfully  mangled. 

At  Shields,  a new  house,  in  course  of  con 
struction  in  Percy  Park,  Tynemouth,  was  blow: 
down.  A stack  of  chimneys  at  the  Tynemout! 
Union  Workhouse  was  blown  down,  and  did  con 
siderable  damage  to  the  buildings. 

At  Jarrow,  near  South  Shields,  several  of  th 
roofs  of  new  houses  in  Heworth-place  were  blow 
off,  besides  damage  being  done  to  other  house! 
The  fall  of  chimneys,  chimney-cans,  and  tiles 
in  this  district,  as  in  other  places,  was  frequent, 

At  Stockton,  the  chimney  of  a puddling 
furnace  at  the  Bowesfield  Ironworks  was  blow 
down,  and  the  falling  mass  has  seriously  injure' 
two  men.  A portion  of  the  roof  took  fire,  an 
the  fire-brigade  was  called  out,  but  no  ver 
serious  damage  was  anticipated.  A number  o 
house  chimneys  were  blowing  about,  and  loee 
motion  about  the  streets  was  impossible.  Par 
of  the  South  Stockton  Railway-station  roof  wa 
displaced.  At  Messrs.  Jacques  & Co.’s  Iron 
works,  adjoining  Bowesfield,  another  ckimne; 
fell.  One  man  was  killed,  and  several  injured 
At  the  Richmond  Ironworks,  seven  puddling 
furnaces,  with  part  of  the  roof,  were  destroyed 
The  first  stack  of  chimneys  fell  upon  a larg 
boiler,  fracturing  some  of  the  plates.  Most  c 
the  puddlers  had  just  got  clear,  when  two  mor 
stacks  of  chimneys  fell  through  the  roof.  A 
the  brick-yard  of  Messrs.  Darmand  & Co.,  th 
large  chimney  was  blown  down,  but  withon 
injuring  any  of  the  workmen.  At  Messrs 
Harwood’s  Norton  Pottery,  on  the  north  side  o 
Stockton,  the  roof  was  displaced  and  damaged. 
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A terrific  tornado  has  occurred  at  Osceola, 
Arkansas.  The  storm  struck  the  town,  con- 
fining perhaps  300  houses,  and  before  the 
litizens  could  realise  its  extent,  or  before  they 
jould  even  get  to  their  doors,  it  had  burst  upon 
hem  with  unprecedented  fury  and  violence, 
iweeping  down  before  it  houses,  trees,  cattle, 
iences,  and  everything  movable.  Trees  were 
sarried  by  the  winds  like  straws ; oattle,  horses, 
rad  mules  were  blown  'about  the  streets,  and, 
>ecoming  wild  with  fright,  ran  helter-skelter  in 
til  directions,  and  the  air  was  literally  thick  with 
ragments  of  every  imaginable  thing.  The  town, 
mce  a beautiful  place,  was  turned  into  a mass  of 
runs.  Three  churches  and  six  school-houses 
vere  blown  down  in  a moment,  many  of  the 
leaviest  timbers  being  carried  entirely  away, 
md  nearly  every  dwelling-house  in  Osceola  and 
ts  immediate  vicinity  was  either  blown  down  or 
inroofed.  The  mills  and  cotton-gin  belonging 
o Mr.  Eddings,  near  the  town,  were  torn  into 
ragments,  and  hardly  a vestige  was  left  of  the 
raildings  to  mark  the  spot  where  they  stood. 
Eighteen  persons  were  killed  or  badly  wounded. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — The  Board  have  resolved  that  the 
ender  of  Messrs.  Merritt  & Ashby,  of  89  and  90, 
jondon-wall,  E.C.,  amounting  to  7,1931.,  for  the 
erection  of  a school  for  1,040  children,  on  the 
ite  in  Hunter  - street,  Old  Kent  - road,  be 
,coepted.  Further,  that  the  tender  of  Mr.  John 
ligh,  of  Clarence-yard,  Lower  Clapton,  E., 
mounting  to  8,995J.,  for  the  erection  of  a 
chool  for  1,040  children,  on  the  Bite  in  Old 
Jastle-street,  Whitechapel,  be  accepted.  That 
he  tender  of  Messrs.  L.  H.  & R.  Roberts,  of 
>4,  Rheidol-terrace,  Islington,  amounting  to 
1,9961.,  for  the  erection  of  a school  for  1,040 
hildren,  on  the  site  in  Harper-street,  New 
£ent-road,  be  accepted.  That  the  tender  of 
Ir.  Thomas  Ennor,  of  1,  Devonshire-place, 
/ommercial-road,  E.,  amounting  to  2,4507.,  for 
he  adaptation  of  the  warehouse  on  the  site  in 
Iroad-street,  Ratcliff,  to  the  purposes  of  a school 
o accommodate  900  children,  be  accepted.  That 
he  tender  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ennor,  of  1,  Devon- 
hire-place,  Commercial-road,  E.,  amounting  to 
.,375 7.,  for  the  adaptation  of  the  rice-mills  in 
lemer-street,  Whitechapel,  to  the  purposes  of  a 
chool  to  accommodate  800  children,  be  ac- 
epted. 

Coventry. — The  Board  have  unanimously  re- 
olved  to  accept  Messrs.  Goodmau  & Burmore’s 
ender  for  building  the  Spon-street  School  for 
he  sum  of  3,8147.,  after  allowing  2007.  for  the 
Id  buildings. 

Middlesbro’. — The  plans  of  the  Gladstone- 
treet  School,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Alexander  & 
lenman,  could  not  be  carried  out  for  less  than 
,0007.  Amended  plans  upon  a reduced  scale, 
stimated  to  cost  5,0007.,  were  submitted  to  the 
loard  and  referred  to  a sub-committee.  Some 
onversation  followed  as  to  Messrs.  Alexander  & 
lenman’ s remuneration  for  work  already  done, 
nd  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  paid 
507.  in  full  of  all  claims. 

Driffield. — The  following  tenders  were  received 
or  the  erection  of  schools,  including  fittings,  &c.  : 
lessrs.  Bretherick,  Gage,  & Co.  (Norton  and 
)riifield),  5,3967.  16s.  ; J.  F.  Shepherdson 
Driffield),  4,7957.;  J.  Brown  (York),  4,6957.; 
'hos.  Foster  & Son  (Driffield),  4,6457. ; Thomas 
’eal  Dickinson  (Driffield),  4,6257.  15s.  6d. ; Jos. 
Jerry  (Driffield),  4,5807.  ; Hewson,  Brothers 
Driffield),  4,5667.  6s.  6d.  The  tender  of  Messrs, 
lewson,  Brothers,  was  accepted,  and  it  was 
greed  to  make  application  to  the  Public  Works 
jOan  Commissioners  for  a loan  of  5,8007.,  for 
efraying  the  cost  of  the  building  and  incidental 
xpenses. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lapworth. — The  church  herehas  been  reopened 
y the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  after  having  been 
losed  for  some  months  for  restoration.  The 
rork  which  was  done  twelve  years  ago  was 
lainly  confined  to  the  chancel.  That  which  has 
ow  been  done  extends  over  all  the  remainder  of 
le  interior.  At  both  times  the  work  has  been 
one  under  the  direction  and  advice  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
treet,  R.A.  The  fabric  of  the  church,  some 
ortions  of  which  are  of  great  age,  had  suffered 
3ry  considerably  from  the  lapse  of  time.  To 
isuro  the  safety  of  arches  and  pillars,  the 
mndations  having  become  insecure,  a large 
nount  of  underpinning  has  been  necessary.  All 
ie  columns  and  their  bases  have  been  made 


good.  The  walls  have  been  denuded  of  their 
accumulated  plaster,  thereby  revealing  in  many 
parts  the  traces  of  older  woi-k  which  had  been 
wholly  concealed.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  nave, 
above  the  easternmost  arch,  a curious  and  inter- 
esting light  has  thus  been  exposed,  which  bears 
marks  of  dating  from  Saxon  times,  when  this 
was  the  external  wall  of  a church  without  aisles. 
In  the  south  aisle  have  been  opened  out  two 
so-called  leper  windows,  and  two  other  windows, 
remains  of  a much  earlier  church,  together  with 
a piscina  and  its  credence-table  in  unusually 
complete  preservation.  From  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  a gallery  has  been  taken  away,  which  has 
hitherto  blocked  up  two  lancet  windows  of  the 
Early  English  period.  A new  chapel  has  been 
added,  leading  to  the  tower  from  thenorth  aisle,  by 
which  additional  accommodation  has  been  provided 
in  lieu  of  that  lost  by  the  removal  of  the  gallery. 
The  stripping  away  of  a lath-and-plaster  ceiling 
from  the  nave  has  discovered  a fine  old  oak  roof, 
which  is  now  laid  open.  The  high  pews,  which 
still  further  concealed  the  proportions  of  the 
church,  have  been  removed  and  replaced  by  open 
sittings.  The  building  has  been  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  four  new  stained-glass  windows. 
A large  one  at  the  east  end  is  the  gift  of  the 
present  rector  and  his  fanxily  : the  centre  light 
represents  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  side  lights 
represent  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  the  holy 
women  at  the  Cross.  Another,  in  the  chancel, 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Fetherston,  jun.,  of 
Pack  wood  House.  Another,  in  the  south  aisle, 
is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Tyndall.  The  last,  in  the 
north  aisle,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Misses  Kirshaw. 
These  windows  are  all  by  Messrs.  Powell  & Son, 
of  London,  except  that  given  by  Mr.  Fetherstone, 
which  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a porch,  with 
a chantry  over  it,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  This  porch  was  bricked  up 
on  the  one  side  and  closed  by  a door  on  the 
other,  and  used  as  a sort  of  lumber-room.  It 
has  been  thrown  open,  and  reveals  some  groining. 
The  estimated  cost  of  these  works  is  upwards  of 
1,6007.,  and  the  restoration  has  been  effected 
by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  rector  and 
parishioners,  aided  by  various  friends,  together 
with  a donation  from  Merton  College,  Oxford 
(patrons  of  the  living),  and  with  a sum  of  2007. 
from  the  feoffees  of  the  Lapworth  charities. 
The  contractors  for  the  work  have  been  Messx's. 
Hardwick  & Son,  of  Birmingham. 

Brierfield. — The  Church  of  St.  Luke,  Brier- 
field,  Little  Marsden,  near  Burnley,  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  There 
has  hitherto  been  no  church  in  Briei-field,  but 
service  has  been  regularly  performed  in  St. 
Luke’s  schoolroom.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
building  was  laid  about  twelve  months  ago,  by 
the  late  Sir  James  Yorke  Scarlett.  The  interior 
of  the  church  has  been  adorned  by  many  gifts. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Green,  of  Portsmouth. 
The  land  for  the  site  of  the  church  is  the  gift  of 
Colonel  Holden.  The  cost  of  the  building  with 
the  gifts  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  5,0007., 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  been  subscribed. 

Dover. — The  Bishop  of  Dover  has  consecrated 
the  portion  of  the  new  cemetery  at  Charlton  that 
is  to  be  used  by  the  Church  of  England.  The 
total  area  of  the  land  secured  by  the  Burial 
Board  is  ten  acres.  Four  acres  of  this  have  been 
consecrated  for  the  Church  of  England  portion 
of  the  parish,  two  acres  are  allotted  to  the  Non- 
conformists, and  the  other  portion  remains  for 
future  use.  The  architects  of  the  buildings  were 
Messrs.  Brown  & Pearce,  of  Norwich ; and  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Adcock  & Rees,  of  Dover.  The 
following  figures  show  the  cost  of  the  cemetery 
and  buildings  Land,  2,0007.;  buildings,  in- 
cluding entrance,  2,1657. ; iron  fencing  (south 
boxmdary),  2427.  7s.  lid. ; oak  fencing,  2377. 
15s.  lid. ; total,  4,6457.  3s.  lOd. 

Huddersfield. — Lindley  parish  church  has  been 
re-opened,  after  being  closed  for  some  months, 
during  extensive  alterations  and  additions.  A 
chancel,  organ- chamber,  and  clergy  and  choir 
vestries  have  been  added.  The  flat  ceiling  has 
been  replaced  by  an  open-timber  roof  of  higher 
pitch.  The  church  has  been  partly  re-pewed 
with  open  pitch-pine  stalls,  making  a consider- 
able addition  to  the  accommodation,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Crofts,  architect, 
Liverpool.  A painted  tile  reredos,  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Knowles,  of  York,  is  being  placed.  The  east 
window  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  H.  B.  Taylor,  of  Huddersfield,  in 
memory  of  his  son.  The  principal  subjects  are 
the  Ascension  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  besides 
several  subsidiary  groups.  The  entire  cost,  ex- 


clusive of  the  window,  will  be  1,5007.,  towards 
which  1,0007.  have  been  already  raised. 

Newsome  (near  Huddersfield). — The  new  church 
at  Newsome  has  been  consecrated.  The  edifice 
comprises  nave  and  chancel  of  the  extreme 
length  of  100  ft.  outside  walls  by  a width  of 
27  ft.  within,  and  40  ft.  to  ridge.  The  chancel 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a lofty  arch  sup- 
ported upon  corbel  shafts,  with  moulded  caps 
and  bases.  Only  one  aisle  is  provided,  and  that 
is  placed  on  the  north  side,  together  with  an 
organ  chapel  and  vestry  adjoining  the  chancel. 
The  aisle  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an 
arcade  of  four  bays,  supported  upon  alternate 
octagonal  and  circular  shafts,  with  moulded  caps 
and  bases.  The  porch  is  placed  on  the  south 
side  at  the  west  end,  and  the  west  gable  is  sur- 
mounted by  a bell-cote,  which  is  carried  up  in 
ashlar  with  stepped  and  moulded  copings,  reach- 
ing to  the  height  of  64  ft.  The  windows  on  the 
south  side  are  single  lancet  lights,  with  cusped 
heads  ; and  the  east  window  is  composed  of  five 
lights,  with  mullions  and  late  Decorated  tracery. 
The  floors  of  the  chancel  are  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  and  the  passages  of  nave  and  aisle  are 
paved  with  nibbed  flags.  The  roofs  are  open- 
timbered,  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  with 
moulded  and  curved  braces,  and  ribs  forming 
panels  for  plaster.  The  seats  are  open,  of  deal, 
also  stained  and  varnished ; and  the  chancel  stalls 
and  screens  are  of  pitch  pine.  The  stall  ends 
are  finished  with  carved  poppy-heads,  and  the 
fronts  are  open.  Messrs.  Brammer  & Co.,  of  New- 
some,  were  the  contractors  for  the  mason’s  work; 
Mr.  Joseph  Sunderland,  of  Lockwood,  for  the 
joiners’  work;  Messrs.  WalBh  & Sons,  of  Halifax, 
for  the  plumbers  and  glaziers’  work ; Mr.  Long- 
bottom  for  plasterer’s  work  ; and  Messrs.  Goodwin 
& Sons  for  slater’s  work.  The  church  will 
accommodate  410  people,  including  special  seats 
for  sixty  children.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  executed  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  of 
London,  at  a cost  of  about  3,0007.,  iucluding 
boundaries. 


VARIORUM. 

“Light  Railways.  By  H.  S.  Ellis.  London: 
Bell  & Daldy.”  This  is  a paper  read  at  the 
Exeter  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Exeter.  The 
author  advocates  the  extension  of  light  railways, 
submitting  the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham’s railway  from  Quainton  to  Brill,  in  Bucks, 
in  the  hope  of  interesting  landowners  in  the 
construction  of  similar  lines.  The  clauses  are 
given  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  provides  for 
the  construction  and  working  of  light  railways. 
The  paper  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
who  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
during  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  railway 

extensions  in  that  country. “To  the  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester. 
J.  & T.  Spencer,  Printers,  Leicester.”  This  is 
a paper  read  by  Dr.  Clarke  before  the  local 
Sanitary  Sub-Committee  at  Leicester.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  show  that  even  when  drained  the 
midden  and  privy  system  is  wrong ; and  that 
the  water-closet  and  ash-pit  system,  as  a sub. 
stitute  for  the  other  fails  greatly  in  the  poorest 
localities.  The  author  of  the  paper  urges  that 
an  auxiliary  system  should  be  introduced.  The 
system  he  proposes  is  the  one  tided  at  Rochdale, 
that  at  Salford,  or  the  Goux  system  at  Halifax 
and  Aldershott.  In  these  cases  galvanised  iron 
pails  for  privies,  and  ash-tubs,  are  used,  and 
changed  weekly  or  oftener. 


g$tis«IIaiua. 

WiHenhall. — A new  Wesleyan  School  Chapel, 
erected  at  Monmore-lane,  has  been  opened  for 
divine  service.  The  chapel  has  been  built  in  a 
plain  manner,  and  is  49  ft.  by  24  ft.,  exclusive 
of  two  vestries,  each  12  ft.  square.  The  per- 
manent seats  are  only  seven  in  number,  the  re- 
mainder being  movable,  so  that  the  room  may 
be  conveniently  used  as  a Sunday  school.  More 
land  has  been  purchased  than  necessary  for  the 
present  purposes,  but  it  is  intended  that  at  a 
future  time  a chapel  shall  be  built,  and  the  pre- 
sent building  used  solely  as  a Sunday  school. 
The  whole  of  the  land  has  been  enclosed.  The 
total  expense  already  incurred  has  been  5007., 
of  which  2507.  have  been  raised.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Baker,  town  surveyor,  and  the  builders 
are  Messrs.  Taylor  & Hall.  The  accommodation 
provided  in  the  chapel  is  for  250  persons. 
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Proposed  Tramway  between  Tenterden 
and  Headcorn. — A public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  district  of  Tenter- 
den  was  recently  held  in  the  Town-hall,  which 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  Mayor  said  he 
had  called  the  meeting  to  receive  from  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Tramway  Company  a statement  of 
what  they  proposed  doing,  and  then  to  ask  those 
present  if  they  thought  a tramway  between 
Tenterden  and  Headcorn  was  necessary.  Mr. 
Latter  said  that  in  his  opinion  a tramway  be- 
tween Tenterden  and  Headcorn  was  not  suffi- 
cient ; it  should  go  on  to  Maidstone,  as  then  it 
would  derive  a large  revenue  from  the  carriage 
of  hops  and  other  produce  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  the  Medway.  He  was  quite  willing  to  take 
the  present  project  as  a beginning,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  company  would  also,  starting  from 
London  Beach,  construct  a tramway  to  Ashford. 
Mr.  Cullen,  one  of  the  surveyors,  said  their 
project  was  to  connect  Tenterden  with  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  by  means  of  a tramway 
starting  from  West  Cross,  following  the  same 
road  as  now  used  by  the  omnibus.  If  the  tram- 
way was  constructed  under  an  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
maximum  rate  for  first-class  passengers  would 
be  2£d.  per  mile.  The  goods  rates  would  also 
be  fixed,  and  for  heavy  goods  would  be  about  6s. 
per  ton.  As  yet,  a company  was  not  formed  ; a 
survey  had  but  just  been  made.  If  the  meeting 
decided  in  favour  of  it,  they  would  then  form  a 
company.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  “ that  a 
tramway  from  Tenterden  to  Headcorn  was 
desirable.”  Before  December  15th  another 
meeting  will  be  called.  As  a beginning,  such  a 
tramway  would  no  doubt  be  very  useful ; but  it 
is  obviously  desirable  that  it  should  go  on  to  the 
railway  at  Appledore  or  Rye.  It  is  much 
wanted. 

Distribution  of  Prizes  of  Turners’  Com- 
pany, London. — The  ex-Lord  Mayor  (Sir  S.  J. 
Gibbons)  presided  at  the  distribution  of  prizes 
given  by  the  Turners’  Company.  The  proceed- 
ings took  a wider  scope  than  the  immediate 
object  of  the  meeting,  holding  out  as  they  did 
the  promise  of  a revival  of  the  old  influence — 
long  in  abeyance — of  the  civic  guilds  in  pro- 
moting the  highest  degree  of  skill  in  the  various 
arts  and  handicrafts,  and  also  in  controlling  and 
adjusting  trade  disputes  from  time  to  time.  The 
ceremony  was  held  in  the  Egyptian-hall  of  the 
Mansion-house.  The  clerk  to  the  company  read 
the  award  of  the  judges,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

First  prize,  Lewis  Donne,  silver  medal  and  the  freedom 
of  the  company,  for  a chronometer  balance,  9taff,  and 
rollers,  perfectly  true  in  practice,  turned  in  steel  of  ex- 
traordinary hardness ; second  prize,  Henry  John  Mann, 
a bronze  medal,  for  a chronometer  balance,  stall',  and 
rollers,  indicating  workmanship  of  the  highest  truth, 
squareness,  and  finish ; third  prize,  Thomas  Arthur 
Nelson,  an  apprentice  of  18,  for  a well-executed  chro- 
nometer balance,  staff,  and  pinion. 

The  ex-Lord  Mayor  distributed  the  prizes,  and 
addressing  Lewis  Donne,  the  first  prizeman,  who 
is  a young  working  man,  said  he  would  receive, 
in  addition  to  the  freedom  of  the  Turners’  Com- 
pany, that  of  the  City  of  London  itself. 

Sanitary  Report  on  Mile-end  Old  Town. 

The  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Mile-end 
Old  Town  for  1871-2,  by  Dr.  Corner,  the  local 
medical  officer  of  health,  has  been  printed.  The 
deaths  from  all  causes  during  the  year  ending 
March,  1872,  it  states,  were  2,200  compared  with  | 
2,000  for  the  preceding  year,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  200,  and  an  increase  of  104  upon 
the  average  of  five  previous  years.  This 
excess  was  almost  entirely  attributable  to 
the  small-pox  epidemic.  The  rate  of  mortality  ; 
per  1 000  population  was  23'5  in  Mile-end,  24  in 
the  metropolis,  and  25  in  the  combined  east  dis- 
trict, comprising  seven  registration  districts. 
Dr.  Corner  points  attention  to  the  unwholesome- 
ness of  many  new  houses  in  the  district,  both 
from  faulty  sanitary  construction,  and  from  j 
the  nature  of  the  site,  on  made  ground, — evils  ' 
which  we  have  too  often  had  special  occasion  to 
bring  under  notice.  Stringent  sanitary  legislation  I 
is  the  only  hope  of  inducing  speculating  builders 
to  give  heed  to  a subject  on  which  many  of  them 
are  densely  ignorant,  or  reckless. 

Underground  Cisterns  in  North.  Avenue. 

The  Clerkenwell  Yestry  have  resolved  “that  the 
underground  cisterns  in  North-avenue  be 
abolished,  and  that  above-ground  cisterns  be 
substituted  in  their  stead ; ” and  “ That  this 
matter  should  be  referred  to  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  see  that  the 
objectionable  underground  cisterns  were  at  once 
removed.” 


The  Manchester  Free  Libraries. — The 

twentieth  annual  report  (for  1871-2)  to  the 
Manchester  City  Council  on  the  working  of 
these  valuable  libraries  has  been  issued  in  a 
printed  form.  The  most  noteworthy  event  of 
the  year  was  the  opening  of  the  Cheetham 
branch.  The  number  of  times  that  persons 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  Free  Libraries 
during  the  year  is  estimated  at  2,264,688,  against 
2,112,900  the  previous  year.  Of  these,  470,549 
were  loans  of  books  to  read  at  home  ; 128,844 
were  consultations  of  works  in  the  reading-rooms 
of  the  Branch  Libraries ; and  41,934  in  the 
Reference  Library ; lastly,  1,623,361  were  visits 
to  the  newsrooms  for  the  perusal  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  periodicals.  There  is  thus  an 
increase  of  151,788  in  the  number  of  persons 
using  the  Institution.  The  unfortunate  locality 
of  the  Reference  Library  is  alluded  to,  as  well 
as  its  increasing  want  of  accommodation,  and  a 
hope  is  expressed  that  the  Chief  Library  may 
soon  be  rescued  from  its  present  unsuitable  posi- 
tion, and  removed  to  a more  central  one. 

Coal. — Professor  Ansted  mentions,  says  the 
Coiiihill  Magazine,  that  a quarter  of  a million  of 
square  miles  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  covered 
with  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  carboniferous 
period,  among  which  coal  is  buried;  and  this 
coal  is  for  the  most  part  accessible.  Now,  there 
are  upwards  of  3,000,000  square  yards  of  surface 
in  a square  mile,  and  assuming  an  average  total 
thickness  of  10  yards  for  all  the  distinct  seams 
of  each  coal-field,  we  find  for  the  total  number  of 
cubic  yards  of  available  coal  the  enormous  figure 
of  7,500,000,000,000.  As  a cubic  yard  of  coal 
weighs  nearly  1 ton,  we  may  say  that  there  are 
in  round  numbers  7,000,000,000,000  of  tons  of 
coal  available  for  the  use  of  the  human  race.  If 
we  took  the  average  number  of  human  beings 
living  at  each  moment  during  the  next  3,500 
years  to  be  2,000,000,000,  and  the  annual  con- 
sumption for  all  purposes  to  be  at  the  average 
rate  of  1 ton  per  human  being,  the  supply  would 
last  for  that  enormous  period. 

Instruction  in  Science  and  Art  for 
Women. — The  winter  course  of  lectures  at 
South  Kensington  Museum,  for  the  instruction 
of  women  in  science  and  art,  has  been  opened  by 
Professor  Duncan.  The  course  is  to  consist  of 
three  series : the  first  by  Professor  Duncan,  on 
“ Cosmogony  and  the  World  as  a Planet ; ” the 
second  by  Professor  Carey  Foster,  on  “ Physics ; ” 
and  the  third  by  Professor  Butterford,  on  “ Phy- 
siology.” There  was  a large  attendance  of 
ladies.  Professor  Duncan,  in  beginning  his 
series  of  lectures  on  “ Cosmogony  and  the  World 
as  a Planet,”  said  his  purpose  was  to  explain  the 
general  results  of  scientific  discovery  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  as  bearing  upon  the 
great  theory  of  the  universe.  He  then  proceeded 
to  treat  of  the  fixed  stars  in  an  interesting 
manner,  and  was  attentively  listened  to. 

A Sewage  Farm. — The  sewage  of  Chel- 
tenham, after  passing  through  tanks,  where  the 
solid  matter  is  precipitated,  flows  by  gravitation 
over  a farm  of  127  acres,  three  miles  from  the 
town,  and  which  cost  the  town,  with  necessary 
works,  some  18,000/.  This  farm  is  divided  into 
seven  lots,  and  is  yearly  let  by  auction,  it  being 
a condition  that  the  sewage  shall  be  applied  at 
the  discretion  of  the  surveyor,  -who  has  control  of 
the  irrigation  works.  With  the  exception  of  a 
lot  of  six  acres,  the  farm  is  ordinary  pasture, 
the  excepted  field  being  laid  with  Italian  rye 
grass.  The  third  annual  letting  of  the  farm 
took  place  by  auction  a few  days  ago.  The 
total  of  the  letting  was  815/.  Is.  fid.  for  the  year. 
In  addition  to  the  liquid  distributed  over  the 
farm,  surplus  fluid  is  diverted  over  the  adjoin- 
ing lands,  at  a charge  of  15s.  an  acre. 

St.  Leonard’s  Tower,  Bridgnorth. — The 
last  stone  of  this  tower  has  been  laid  by  the 
Rev.  M.  E.  Stanborough.  Mr.  Wiggal,  the  fore- 
man of  the  works,  assisted  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
the  sculptor,  placed  the  finial  immediately  over 
the  position  it  was  to  occupy,  and  the  vicar  then 
fixed  it  upon  its  bed.  This  tower,  says  a corre- 
spondent, will  be  the  finest  in  the  county.  The 
entire  height  is  122  ft.,  whilst  the  extreme  width 
is  considerably  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
height  than  is  usually  the  case.  Messrs.  Slater 
& Carpenter,  of  London,  are  the  architects ; Mr. 
Estcourt,  of  Gloucester,  is  the  builder ; and  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  the  carver. 

Tlie  Worcester  Guildh.aU  Competition. — 

Nothing  is  yet  settled : there  is  still  squabbling 
going  on  between  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Day  anil 
Mr.  Wray. 


Early  Closing  for  Freemasons. — At  the 

Taunton  Police-court,  Mr.  H.  C.  Trenchard,  legal: 
representative  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers’ 
Association,  applied  to  the  magistrates  for  a 
special  licence  for  the  proprietor  of  Clarke’s 
Hotel  to  keep  open  until  twelve  o’clock  on  the 
monthly  lodge  nights  of  the  Freemasons,  on 
November  20th  and  December  18th,  and  the 
annual  dinner,  or  “ Feast  of  St.  John,”  on 
December  30th.  The  justices  refused  to  grant 
the  application,  though  it  was  supported  by  the 
master  and  officers  of  the  lodge,  but  were  willing 
to  grant  any  single  night ; which,  however,  was 
not  accepted.  The  result,  it  is  said,  will  be  the 
erection  of  a Masonic  Hall, — a course  which 
other  societies  in  the  town  intend  to  adopt. 

Improved  DweUings  for  the  Poor. — The 
Administration  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  have  recently  exchanged  comrnu- 
niactions  with  gentlemen  acquainted  with  and 
interested  in  the  question  of  improved  dwellings 
for  the  poor,  as  to  the  probability  of  a report 
from  a committee  of  members  of  Parliament  and 
others  upon  the  subject  being  of  practical  value 
at  the  present  time.  The  proposition  was  most 
favourably  received  by  those  who  were  consulted 
upon  it,  and  hence  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  the 
Administration  Committee  recommended  that  a 
committee  of  members  of  Parliament  and  others, 
similar  to  the  special  Vagrancy  Committee, 
should  be  formed  to  consider  what  more  could 
be  done  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in 
London. 

The  Westow  Tumuli. — The  Rev.  Canon 
Greenwell,  of  Durham,  the  well-known  explorer 
of  British  barrows,  with  other  archoaeologistsj 
has  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of  two 
tumuli,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Phillips,  of  London^ 
at  Westow,  near  Malton.  The  results  have  been 
of  considerable  archaeological  interest,  although, 
the  burials  were  poor,  being  without  relics  of 
any  kind,  except  one  flint  knife.  One  of  the 
barrows,  however,  had  originally  been  a “ long 
barrow,”  and  had  been  added  to  until  it  became 
oval,  the  added  portion  containing  the  secondary 
burials,  burnt  and  unburnt ; while  the  primary 
burials,  all  doubled  up,  were  found  in  line  and 
burnt  in  situ,  having  been  covered  with  slabs  of 
oolite,  so  arranged  that  a draught  would  be 
occasioned,  and  a thorough  roasting  of  the  bodies 
insured. 

The  Ruins  of  Troy. — H.  Heinrich  Schlie- 
mann,  a German  archaaologist,  who  possesses  a 
large  fortune,  acquired  in  commercial  pursuits; 
is,  it  appears,  at  present  engaged  in  making 
excavations  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  He  lias 
persevered  in  this  work  for  about  twelve  months, 
and  in  last  September  succeeded  in  reaching 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  primitive  surface  of 
the  ground,  after  digging  for  about  45  ft.  from 
what  is  now  the  surface.  At  this  depth  he 
discovered  the  ruins  of  a house  evidently  scathed 
by  fire,  and  in  it  the  skeleton  of  a woman,  with' 
her  golden  ornaments.  He  also  found  the  bones 
of  a child,  and  some  thousands  of  specimens  of 
tiles,  or  pieces  of  baked  clay,  which  are  supposed’ 
to  appertain  to  pre-historic  times. 

Tlie  Restoration  of  Exeter  Cathedral. — 
A meeting  has  been  held  in  the  hall  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  in  aid  of  the  restoration  of 
Exeter  Cathedral.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  pre-> 
sided,  and  there  was  a large  attendance.  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  pointed  out  the  work  that  was 
required  to  be  done  to  the  cathedral,  and  said, 
that  to  thoroughly  restore  it  would  entail  a very 
great  outlay.  It  was  resolved, — 

“ That  as  the  diocese  of  Exeter  has  been  for  many  years 
closely  connected  with  several  colleges  in  this  university, 
the  restoration  of  Exeter  Cathedral  is  an  object  justly 
calculated  to  excite  a special  interest  in  Oxford,  and  has  a 
strong  claim  for  pecuniary  support." 

And  a committee  of  gentlemen  were  appointed, 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  information  and  col- 
lecting subscriptions. 

Accidents. — While  the  Petty  Sessions  were 
being  held  in  the  upper  room  at  Durres,  near 
Bantry,  the  flooring  gave  way,  and  a crowd  of 
200  persons  fell  through  to  the  ground,  a distance’ 
of  12  ft.  Two  persons  were  reported  killed,  and 
about  forty  injured  more  or  less  severely.  The 
portion  of  the  floor  on  which  the  bench  rested 
did  not  give  way,  and  the  magistrates  and  their 
clerk  escaped.  The  frightened  crowd  did  on© 
another  great  injury  in  their  frantic  efforts  to 

escape. A house  in  course  of  erection  on  the 

Stanford  estate,  at  the  top  of  the  London-road, 
Brighton,  has  fallen,  burying  three  men  and  a 
boy.  The  boy,  when  extricated,  was  found  to  be 
dead.  The  men  were  seriously  injured. 
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Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Hatton-gardeu. 

Archbishop  Manning  opened  the  new  schools 
attached  to  the  Italian,  or  St.  Peter’s,  Church, 
Hatton-garden,  on  Wednesday  last,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a large  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity.  The  Bchools,  which  are  erected  in  the 
centre  of  a neighbourhood  largely  populated  by 
the  very  humblest  classes  of  Irish  people,  have 
cost  1,5001.,  and  will  accommodate  some  600 
children,  including  boys,  girls,  and  infants.  The 
foundation-stone  of  the  buildings  was  laid  last 
March,  and  the  chief  cost  of  the  undertaking  has 
been  defrayed  by  an  English  lady. 


Sales  at  International  Exhibition. — The 

sales  of  works  of  art  and  other  objects  at  the 
recent  Exhibition,  effected  through  the  agency 
of  the  price  clerks,  amounted  to  10,5901., — viz., 
for  British  works,  4,4101. ; Foreign  works,  6,1801. 

Explosion  at  Ludgate-hill . — A stone  slab 
in  the  pavement  at  Ludgate-hill  has  been  blown 
several  feet  into  the  air,  from  some  unexplained 
cause,  probably  an  explosion  of  gas.  Fortunately 
no  one  was  injured. 


TENDERS 


Continuation  of  the  Thames  Embankment 
(North). — The  Metropolitan  Board  have  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  motion  of  Mr. 
T.  J.  White,  seconded  by  Mr.  Runtz : — “ That  it  be 
referred  to  the  Works,  &o.,  Committee  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  desirability  of  completing 
the  Thames  Embankmont  (North)  by  carrying 
it  on  to  Millbank,  with  power  to  confer  with  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  with  a view  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Government  would  be 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  for  the 
execution  of  such  works.” 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 

Pine  Arts. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council, 
held  on  Tuesday  last,  Capt.  J.  Britten  was  elected 
chairman,  and  Dr.  Temple,  deputy-chairman,  for 
the  new  session.  It  was  announced  that  Mr. 
George  Browning,  honorary  secretary,  has  done 
much,  during  a tour  in  Italy  and  France,  to 
develop  a system  of  foreign  correspondence  on 
matters  of  fine  art,  proposed  by  the  council  of 
the  society. 

The  Demolition  of  Houses. — On  Monday 
evening  last  a public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Workmen’s  Club  in  Smithfield,  to  protest  against 
the  demolition  of  the  houses  of  the  poorest 
classes,  and  to  demand  the  erection  of  more 
suitable  dwellings.  Sir  John  Bennett  occupied 
the  chair.  The  object  of  the  gathering  met 
with  general  concurrence,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
eend  a deputation  to  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the 
subject. 

Fire  at  the  Dublin  Post-office. — Flames 
were  observed  issuing  from  the  upper  story  of 
the  General  Post-office,  Dublin,  on  Thursday  in 
last  week.  The  fire  originated  in  a Btore-room 
adjoining  the  telegraph  instrument-room.  All 
the  city  fire-engines  were  at  once  on  the  spot, 
and  succeeded  in  a couple  of  hours  in  extinguish- 
ing the  flames.  The  damage  is  believed  to  be 
considerable. 

Agricultural  Hall,  Islington. — The  direc- 
tors of  this  hall  have  just  laid  down  a plank- 
floor,  covering  the  whole  area  between  the 
columns,  consisting  of  3 in.  planks  on  dovetailed 
sleepers,  laid  in  6 in.  of  cement  concrete.  Mr. 
George  Truefitt  was  the  architect  employed,  and 
Messrs.  Longmire  & Burge  the  builders. 


For  sewer  works  in  Seymour- street,  4c.,  8t.  Marylo- 
bone.  Mr.  T.  G.  Browning,  chief  surveyor 


Wall £6,200  0 0 

Stevens  6,930  0 0 

Marshall 6,719  0 0 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  4 West 6,197  0 0 

Pearson  : 4,759  0 0 

V inkers  4 Crane  4,675  0 0 

Hubbard 4,677  0 0 

It  on  re  4 Son  4,470  0 0 

Wigmore  4,350  0 0 

J.  4 S.  Williams  4,190  0 0 

Crocket  3,995  0 0 

Potter 3,700  0 0 

Pizzey 3,499  10  0 

N'eavo  & Son  (accepted)  3,498  0 0 

Killingback  3,094  0 0 

Haynes  3,020  0 0 


For  stables  at  Paddington  for  London  General  Omnibus 
Company,  under  the  superintendence  of  M r.  Tosh.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton  : 

Blake  4 Ramplin £1,384  0 0 

Manu  1,373  0 0 

Wood  1,283  0 0 

Pink 1,235  0 0 

Allen  1,197  0 0 

Heath  ..* 1,170  0 0 

Mansbridge  1,148  0 0 

Gibson,  Brothers 1,147  0 0 

Carter 1,145  0 0 

Bishop  1,146  O 0 

Goodman  1,135  0 0 

Capps  & Co 1,037  0 0 

Thompson  & Smith 1,037  0 0 

Mark  1,017  0 0 

Wall 1,014  0 0 

Holmes  ...  995  0 0 

B lease 9S3  0 0 

Garrud  983  0 0 

Ashford  4 Co 975  0 0 

Aitchinson  & Walker 955  0 0 

Wilson  Brothers 898  0 0 

Robbins  & Co 889  0 0 

Mason  4 Bristol  867  0 0 

For  garden-wall  enclosure  and  constructing  carriage- 
road  to  site  of  proposed  residence  at  Hayes,  Kent.  Mr, 
Thomas  Diuvriddy,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Nightingale  £599  0 0 

Bates  685  0 0 

Jerrard  574  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Yacht  Tavern,  Greenwich,  for  London, 
Greenwich,  and  Windsor  Hotels  Company.  Mr.  Thomas 
Dinwiddy,  architect : — 

All  worth £264  15  0 

Disney  250  0 0 


For  proposed  schools.  Forest-lane,  Essex.  Mr.  Henry 
Ough,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Buzzard  — 

Palmer £1,995  0 0 

Hobson  1,965  0 0 

Morter 1,783  0 0 

Eivett 1,637  0 0 


Stained  Glass  in  Calcutta. — Some  stained- 
glass  windows  have  been  set  up  in  the  Cathedral, 
Calcutta.  When  the  glaziers  had  finished,  and 
were  waiting  for  public  approbation,  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  glass  had  been  fixed 
inside  out.  It  took  them  some  time  to  torn  it 
outside  out. 

Tlie  Snow,  when  it  comes. — The  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  and  the  Thames  Conservancy 
have  granted  an  application  of  the  Westminster 
District  Board  of  Works  for  permission  to  deposit 
snow  in  Hyde  Park,  and  throw  the  same  into  the 
River  Thames  at  Millbank,  daring  the  coming 
winter. 

Clerk  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. — Mr.  Wakefield,  the  senior  clerk  con- 
nected with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
has  been  elected  clerk  to  the  Board  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Pollard,  deceased,  at  a salary  of  500J.  per 
annum.  The  election  was  unanimous. 

Increase  of  Wages.  — The  Westminster 
District  Board  of  Works  have  increased  the 
■wages  of  their  flushers  and  gullymen  3s.  per 
week,  the  present  prices  being  21s.  per  week ; 
while  the  salaries  of  the  two  foremen, — 31s.  and 
35s.  respectively, — have  been  increased  5s.  per 
week  each. 

Echoes. — An  American  newspaper  mentions 
that  great  improvement  in  a new  Court  House, 
wherein  a speaker  could  scarcely  be  heard,  was 
effected  by  straining  a few  small  wires  across 
the  apartment  at  a certain  height  and  distance 
apart. 


For  alterations,  &c.,  to  premises,  Berner-street,  White- 
chapel for  new  schools  for  the  London  School  Board. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  to  the  Board.  Quantities  by 

\i-  n-  n 


Mr.  W.  H.  Barber  - 

Kirk  £1,691  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,565  0 0 

Kilby  1,563  0 0 

Riddell 1,540  0 0 

Jerrard  1,481  0 0 

Johnson 1,420  0 0 

Perry  & Co 1 ,394  0 0 

Enuor 1,375  0 0 


For  the  decoration  of  state  rooms  and  other  works  at 
the  Mansion  House  : — 

Moraut,  Boyd,  4 Blandford £5,050  0 0 

Trollope  & Sons  3,758  0 0 

Gillow  4 Co.  (accepted)  3,526  0 0 


For  Driffield  Board  Schools.  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  : - 

Brithiriok,  Gage,  & Co £5,396  0 0 

Bhepherdson 4,795  0 0 

Brown 4,695  0 0 

Foster  & Son 4,645  0 0 

Dickenson 4,625  0 0 

Berry  4,580  0 0 

Hewson,  Brothers  (accepted)  ...  4,566  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  vaults  and  foundations  for  the 
Gresham  Life  Society,  Poultry.  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  Barnett : — 

Trollope £4,247  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 4,074  0 0 

Henshaw;. 3,685  0 0 

King  & Son 3,520  0 0 

Perry  4 Co 3,353  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  residence,  Staines.  Mr. 

Robert  J.  Worley,  architect  : - 

Wright,  Brothers,  4 Goodchild  £2,600  0 0 

Guest  2,400  0 0 

Spearing 2,300  0 0 

Lyons  2,250  0 0 

Turroll 2,160  0 0 

Boden 2,010  0 0 


For  alterations  to  billiard-rooms,  Bird-in-Hand-court, 
Cheapside,  for  Mr.  Higgins.  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  archi- 
tect : — 

Rooney,  Brothers  (accepted) £220  0 0 


For  schools,  St.  Paul’s-road,  Bow-common,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Messrs.  R.  Phen<5  Spiers  4 
Henry  Hall,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C. 
Riddett 

Longmire  4 Burge £9,989  0 0 

Nixon  4 Son 9,977  0 0 

Brass  9,940  0 0 

Webster 9,925  0 0 

Higgs  9,876  0 0 

Pritchard  9,777  0 0 

Perry  4 Co 9,458  0 0 

Cooke  4 Green 9,402  0 0 

Nightingale  8,999  0 0 

For  schools,  West  Ferry-road,  Millwall,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett  :- 
Sheffield 


Cooper 

Crockett 

Scriveucr  4 White  ... 

Brass  

H'ggs  

Browne  4 Robinson 

Cooke  4 Green 

Hill  4 Son 

Pritchard  

KiUby  

Mansbridge  


,.  £7,393  0 0 
6,760  0 0 
..  6,699  o 0 
,.  6,690  0 0 
..  6,595  0 0 
,.  6,550  0 0 
..  6,628  0 0 
..  6,389  0 0 
..  6,340  0 0 
,.  6,293  0 0 
,.  6,285  0 0 
..  6,070  0 0 


For  Irongate  sewers,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 


Works  : — 

Ritson  4 Thomas  £13,345  0 0 

Bloomfield  12,950  0 0 

Webster  12,600  0 0 

Nowell  4 Robson  11,800  0 0 

Pearson  11,577  0 0 

Wigmore  10,400  0 0 

Oliver  (accepted)  8,600  0 0 

Hubbard  8,500  0 0 

Neave  4 Son  8,259  0 0 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  4 West  ...  8,109  0 0 

Walter  7,450  0 0 


Schools,  Kenderstreet,  Uatcham, — Add  to  list  printed 
last  week  : — 

Peto,  Brothers £7,494  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

L.  M.  (tlio  examination  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  district  sur- 
veyor is  not  voluntary,  but  compulsory  ; no  person  is  eligible  without 
the  certificate  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  There 
are  no  pubUshed  particulars). — G.  B.  (we  decline  to  recommend). — 
R.  B.  & Co.-H.  B.— W.  S.— H.  K.— T.  D.— R.— W.  G.  L.— J.  P.— 
A.  K.— D.  H.  R.— J.  R. — G.  M.— Miss  B.— 8.  R.— C.  13.-J.  M.— 
Quercus.— T.  O.-J.— G.  B.— F.  B.— W.  H.  E.— H.  J.  L. — J.  F.— IL  J.  P. 
— R.  Brothers.— R.  J.  W.— C.  B.  B.— W.  H.  W.-  G.  A B.— L.  C.  R.— 
G.  M.  (next  week).— J.  M.  C.  (next  week).— J.  K.  C.  (next  week).— 
A-  T.  (thanks). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &e. , must  be  accompanied 
by  the  tuiue  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarUy  for 
publication. 

Noth. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


Bath,  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 

Asliton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  eveiy  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
and  prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
rooms, 14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-Axe, 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey 
Green  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Advt.] 


BiHs  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS 
476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
WORKS FARRINGD0N  ROAD. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heating.” 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[Nov.  16,  1872. 


PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

JL  works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANCY 
in  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  Importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.— 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  G resham-street,  E.C. 

A RTICLED  PUPILS  to  the  Profession  of 

n.  ORNAMENTIST  and  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  will  find  an 
OPENING  in  the  Studies  of 

Dr.  CHR.  DRESSER,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

Architect  and  Ornamentist, 

Tower  Creasy,  Aubery-road,  Notting-hlll,  W. 

A N ARCHITECT,  in  practice,  is  willing  to 

ir\.  take  a PUPIL.  Premium  to  be  agreed  upon. — Address, 

R.  E.  M.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

l\/r°NTG0MERYSHIRE  COUNTY  SUR- 

1VJL  VEYORSHIP. — The  office  of  COUNTY  SURVEYOR  being 
now  VACANT.  Candidates  for  the  APPOINTMENT  are  requested  to 
•end  in  their  applications  and  testimonials  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
at  his  Office,  in  Welshpool,  on  or  before  the  29th  day  of  NOVEMBER 
next.  Candidates  are  required  to  have  a practical  aud  theoretical 
knowledge  of  construction  in  civil  engineering  and  architecture. 

The  salary  of  the  County  Surveyor  is  2001.  per  annum,  and  he  will 
be  required  to  reside  in  the  county. 

ROBERT  DEVEREUX  HARRISON. 

Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Welshpool,  October  17th,  1872. 

G URVEYOR,  &c. — Notice  is  hereby  given, 

that  the  Ulverstone  Local  Board  require  a Person  to  perform  the 
duties  of  SURVEYOR.  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES,  and  COL- 
LECTOR  of  RATES.  Salary,  120/.  per  year.— Applicants  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  their  qualifications,  with  references,  addressed  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board,  on  or  before  the  17th  day  of  NOVEMBER  next. 

JOHN  POOLE,  Clerk. 

Dated  the  31st  day  of  October,  1872. 

PURVEYOR  for  the  CITY  of  DURHAM- 

WANTED,  by  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
of  the  City  of  Durham,  a competent  Person  to  fill  the  office  of  SUR- 
VEYOR. Salary,  150/.  per  annum,  with  an  office  provided  by  the 
Board,  and  an  allowance  of  5/.  for  gas.  water,  fuel,  Ac. 

The  Surveyor  to  provide  the  whole  of  the  instruments  he  may 
require,  and  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his 

Applications,  stating  age  and  qualifications,  with  testimonials,  to 
be  sent  to  the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  No.  10,  Market-place,  Durham, 
marked,  "Application  for  the  Office  of  Surveyor,"  on  or  before 
FRIDAY,  the  29th  day  of  NOVEMBER  iust.  • 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL,  Town  Clerk. 

Durham,  6th  November,  1872. 

PURVEYOR’S  CLERK.— There  is  a 

kJ  VACANCY  for  a CLERK,  in  the  Office  of  the  BOROUGH 
SURVEYOR.  Barrow-in-Furness.  The  officer  appointed  must  be  ex- 
perienced  in  the  routine  of  such  au  office,  and  lie  a neat  and  expedi- 
tious draughtsman.  Surveyor  and  leveller.  Salary  100/.  per  annum. 
Applications  with  testimonials  to  be  sent  to  the  Borough  Surveyor. 

■jV/TACHYNLLETH  UNION  RURAL 

J.VJL  SANITARY  AUTHORITY.— The  Committee  acting  under 
authority  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  in  the  rural  portion  of  this 
Union  (comprising  the  whole  of  the  Union  except  the  parish  of 
Towyn)  require,  until  the  25th  March.  1873,  the  SERVICES  of  a 
Perso  j of  ability  and  competent  surveying  and  sanitary  knowledge 
to  go  through  and  INSPECT  the  District,  and  to  furnish  a detailed 
Report  of  its  Sanitary  condition,  with  such  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments  in  drainage  and  otherwise  ns  may  appear  desirable,  and  to 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required.  Tenders,  with  testi- 
monials, to  be  delivered  to  rno  before  the  4th  day  of  DECEMBER  next. 

DAVID  HOWELL,  Clerk  to  the  Committee. 

Machynlleth,  November  6th,  1872. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  SURVEYOR, 

Y V who  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  Field  Work  and  is  a good 
draughtsman.— Apply  to  BRUTON,  KNOWLES,  A BRUTON.  Laud 
Agents,  Gloucester. 

WANTED  (Commission),  GENTLEMEN 

Y V with  good  connexion  amongst  Architects,  Ironmongers,  and 
Builders. — Apply,  by  letter,  825,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

WANTED,  an  OFFICE  YODTII.  Good 

Y V writer,  quick  at  figures,  and  from  a Builder's  Office  preferred. 
Address,  stating  age,  salary,  last  employment,  Ac.  ARCHITECT,  tare 
of  Messrs.  Passmore  A Bishop,  Stationers,  Union-street,  Borough. 

YX7\ANTED,  a respectable  YOUTH,  about  15, 

V V who  can  readily  square  dimensions  with  accuracy,  and  write 

neatly  and  suitably,  to  ASSIST  a BUILDER  in  the  OFFICE.  Small 
salary  at  first.  No  premium. — Address,  W.  S.  care  of  Mr.  McManns, 

No.  28,  South  Lambeth-road,  S.W. 

W ANTED,  a thoroughly  experienced 

VV  MOULDING-MACHINE  HAND,  capable  of  turning  out 

clean  mouldings  with  despatch.  Wages  9d.  per  hour. — Apply,  with 
references,  to  SUTTON  A DUDLEY,  Builders  and  Joinery  Manufac- 
turers, New-street,  Kennington  Park-road,  S.E. 

WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN, 

V V ' experienced  in  FIXING  IRONWORK  In  buildings.— Apply, 
enclosing  testimonials  and  stating  salary  required,  to  MEASURES, 
BROTHERS,  A CO.  South wark-street  and  RedcrosB-street,  Borough. 

WANTED,  a good  GENERAL  FORE- 

Y V MAN.  in  a Jobbing  Business  thirty  miles  from  town.  A per- 
manent situation  to  a good  man.  Preference  will  be  given  to  one  who 
can  make  out  estimates  — Address,  with  references  and  salary 
required,  to  827,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

TO  MODEL  AND  FIGURE  MAKERS. 

\\T  ANTED,  a first-class  Workman  in 

Y V Artificial  Stone,  in  the  place  of  John  Maxwell,  who  has  been 
with  the  Advertiser  two  years.— Apply  to  J.  PARKINSON,  Artificial 
Stone  Works,  Lincoln. 

WANTED,  a good  JOBBING  PLUMBER 

V V and  PLAIN  ZINC  WORKER,  for  a permanency.  Have  to 
fill  up  time  in  painting  and  glazing.  Relereuce  required. — Address, 
Mr.  HANSON,  Southall,  Middlesex. 

TVTANTED,  a young  Man,  about  25,  under 

V V a Surveyor,  in  a Builder's  Office  in  London.  He  must  be  able 
to  draw  plans  and  to  have  some  knowledge  of  materials  and  the 
management  of  men.  The  sou  of  a country  builder  would  be  pre- 
ferred. Salary,  150/.  a year.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  G.  A.  10. 
Eldou-road,  Kensington,  W. 

TO  JOINERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

YXT  ANTED,  an  experienced  Man,  as 

V V LEADING  HAND  in  a SHOP,  twenty-five  miles  from 
London.  He  must  be  a good  tradesman,  able  to  set  out,  aud  convert 
stuff.  Steady  and  attentive.  Wages  about  6s.  Also  ONE  or  TWO 
good  BENCH  HANDS.  Permanancy  to  suitable  hands. — Address, 
No.  806,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 


I Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY.  I 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder.”  No.  1.180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  Anns.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address, 
E.  A.  4.  SL  George’s-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 
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Just  published,  sixty  coloured  plates,  imperial  4to.  sewe 

1HE  MOULDINGS  of  the  SIX  PERIODS 

of  BRITISH  ARCHITECTURE.  No  2. 

By  EDMUND  SHARPE,  M.A.  F.I.B.A. 

London : E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charlng-cross. 


rjiHE 


Second  edition,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

SEVEN  PERIODS  of  CHURCH 

ARCHITECTURE, 

By  EDMUND  SHARPE,  M.A.  F.I.B.A. 

London:  E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charlng-croa 


TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENOE. 

Now  ready,  in  small  8vo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

ON  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS 

aud  STRUCTURES  : the  Strength  of  Materials  as  depending 
on  their  quality,  and  as  ascertained  by  Testing  Apparatus  ; the 
Strength  of  Structures,  as  depending  on  their  form  and  arrangement, 
and  on  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 

By  JOHN  ANDERSON,  C.E.  LL.D.  F.R.S.E. 
Superintendent  of  Machinery  to  the  War  Department,  Woolwich. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  A CO.  Paternoster-row. 


New  Work  by  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt.  Now  ready,  in  past  4to.  with 
100  reproductions  of  the  Author's  Sketches,  price  Two  Guineas  and 
a Half. 


A 


N ARCHITECT’S  NOTE  - BOOK  in 


SPAIN,  principally  illustrating  the  Domestic  Architecture  of 
that  Country. 

By  M.  DIGBY  WYATT.  M.A. 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  4c. 

Containing  a series  of  100  admirable  Sketches,  made  in  Spain,  in 
1869,  from  subjects  as  novel  in  character  as  they  nre  important  for  the 
history  of  architecture  in  that  country.  Reproduced  in  absolute  and 
permanent  fac-simile.  Each  Sketch  is  accompanied  by  Critical 
Notices,  in  which  Sir  Digby  explains  the  salient  points  of  interest 
which  he  observed  in  the  subjects  selected  for  illustration. 

Subscribers'  names  for  copies  may  1*  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  COMPANY  (Limited),  36,  Rathbone- 
plaee,  London,  W. 


This  day,  uniformly  bound  in  cloth  boards,  12mo. 


ATER W ORKS  for  the  SUPPLY  of 

V V CITIES  and  TOWNS,  with  a Description  of  the  Principal 


Geological  Formations  as  influencing  Supplies  of  Water.  By 
SAMUEL  HUGHES,  F.G.S.  Civil  Engineer.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition,  with  numerous  illustrations,  price  5a  (postage  4d.). 

COAL  and  COAL  MINING:  a Rudimentary 

Treatise  on.  By  WARINGTON  W.  SMYTH.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Ac. 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Mines  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall. New  and  revised  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations,  price 
4s.  6d.  (postage  4d. ). 

GASWORKS  (a  Treatise  on) , and  the 

PRACTICE  of  MANUFACTURING  and  DISTRIBUTING  COAL 
GAS.  By  SAMUEL  HUGHES,  C.E.  Third  Edition,  revised  by  W. 
RICHARDS,  C.E.  with  68  Woodcuts,  price  4s.  (postage  3d.). 

London:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers  Hall-court,  EC. 


Now  ready,  12mo.  cloth  boards.  4s.  8d.  (postage  4d.|. 

rpHE  WORKMAN'S  MANUAL  of  EN- 

X GINEERING  DRAWING. 

By  J OHN  MAXTON,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Drawing,  South 
Kensington. 

Nearly  350  woodcuts  and  7 plates. 

" An  indispensable  book  for  teachers  of  engineering  drawing." — 
Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Loudon  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7, 'Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 
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NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

T.  T . GREEN, 

MEASURING  and  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR, 
is  his  clients  that  he  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES 
From  4a,  WALBROOK.  to  33,  POULTRY.  E.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AGENTS, 

METAL  WORKERS,  and  OTHERS.- DRAWINGS  PREPARED 
from  ROUGH  SKETCHES,  or  Instructions  for  Buildings,  or  Altera- 
tions in  any  style  ; also  Wrought  Metal  Work  designed  in  Medi.-eval  aud 

Italian  Styles:  Details,  8i>eciflcations,  Ac.  on  Moderate  Terms 

Address,  ARCHITECT,  18,  Sherborne-atreet,  Blandlord-square,  N.W. 


MR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR.  25,  Walbrook 
Loudon.— CALCULATIONS.  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES  prepared 
for  IRON  CONSTRUCTIONS,  GA8WORKS.  Ac.  LEVELLING  and 
SURVEYING.  Professional  assistance  generally. 


TO  BUILDERS.  HOUSE  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TARAWINGS  of  every  description  for  build- 

ings  or  alterations,  Ac.  accurately  PREPARED,  COPIED,  or 
TRACED,  on  moderate  terms.  Quantities  also  prepared.— Address 
A.  B.  1.  Boscobel-gardens.  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

T1ESIGNS  PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

_I_A  SKETCHES  or  otherwise,  in  an  ARTISTIC  and  EFFICIENT 
manner.  OUTLINES  COLOURED  in  first-rate  style.  PERSPECTIVES 
ana  effectively  drawn,  and  etched,  or  tinted.  TERMS  MODE- 
RATE.-Apply  to  Mr.  MYERS  TAYLOR,  19,  Tharies  Inn.  HolbonT 


T & W.  S M E A T O N, 

, • J’ltACTI(-AL  PLUMBERS  to  the  TRADE,  PHCENIX-YARD 

CAVENDISH-SQUARE,  W.  WORK  TAKEN,  by  Piece  or  other- 
wise,  m Town  or  country.  I .end  laying  at  per  cwt.  Estimate  given 
for  every  description  of  Plumbers'  wji'.c. 

First-class  labour  guaranteed. 


/CHARLES  HIGHT,  ACCOUNTANT,  26, 

Budge-row,  Cannon-street.  E.C.  AUDITS  BUILDER'S 


G 


EORGE  WINGROVE. 

FRENCH  POLISHER  TO  THE  TRADE 
ONLY, 

No.  24,  MOORE  - STREET,  BRYANSTONE  - SQUARE. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

A N ASSISTANT  UNDERTAKES  WORK 

■A  at  an  .Office  in  the  City.  Designs  prepared  from  rough 


XbJ  ANTED,  an  experienced  TIMEKEEPER. 

' APPly  G letter,  inclosing  copies  of  testimonials,  Ac.  to 

Messrs.  CRAMPTON  A SONS,  " • - - - 

Kineton,  Warwick.  Wages.  30s. 


("1ERTAIN  WORK  THROUGHOUT  the 

1 ARnirnvDo^,?-'  EAST  and  WEST  JUNCTION  RAILWAY.- 
LABOUREKS  WANTED,  on  the  Works  of  the  abov 
““/he  Works,  immediately, 
or  Stratford-on-Avon. — Wages.  3s  6<L  to  3- 
merit.  Healthy  country,  and  living  cheap! 


Rail- 

. at  Byfield,  Kineton. 

-W  ages.  3s.  6d_  to  3s.  9d-  per  day,  according  to 

V.  anil  H .. i n .. 


p LASS  WRITERS  and  EMBOSSERS.- 

VJT  TWO  good  PENCIL  HANDS  WANTED.— W.  GIBBS,  Ra 
way-arch,  Blackfriars-road. 


TTPHOLSTERER’S  CLERK  WANTEL 

with  experience  and  ability.— State  full  particulars,  age,  salat 
and  former  occupation,  by  letter,  A.  B.  C.  Odel  A Ives,  Princcs-strei 
Cavendish-square,  W.  


WTANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a stead 

V V middle-aged  Man.  Understands  PAINTING  and  GLAZINl 


WANTED,  a thoroughly  - qualified 

BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  to  undertake  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  a country  branch.  He  must  be  competent  to  prepare  plans 
aud  estimates,  and  prepared  to  render  practical  assistance  when 
necessary.— Address,  W.  WIGMORE,  Bradfield  House,  Walham 
Green. 


middle-aged  M 

Distance  no  object.  Wages,  U.  per  week. — Address,  A.  Z.  care. 
Mrs.  Major,  New  Hampton,  Middlesex. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOi 

V V or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.— Address,  T.  6,  Baynes-rot: 


Coldbath-square,  W.C.1 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN.— Address,  A.  B.  3,  Hope-cottage, 
Clarendon-road,  Hornsey,  N. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  b 

an  ASSISTA*  T.  Good  references  will  be  given.  — Addree 
No.  5,  Post-office,  Upper  Baker-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  a 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Twenty  years'  experience  upc 


works.  First-class  references.— Address,  788,  Office  of  "T 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a 

VV  GENERAL  or  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Many  years  with 
London  firm.  First-class  references.  — Address.  H.  P.  78,  Brid 
Barnsbury,  N. 


TIT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  . 
thoroughly  practical  Man.  Middle  age.  Joiner  by  trade.  No  objec 
' ' the  country.— Address,  A.  8.  No.  7,  Alnger-road,  CliaL 


TO  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS.  . 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a 

V V FOREMAN  of  DECORATORS,  by  a thoroughly  practice 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town  or  country.  CARPENT 


CARPENTBI 

and  JOINER  by  trade.  Well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  Buildm 
First-class  references.—  Address,  K.  4,  Miles-terrace,  RandeL 
Battersea,  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  ! 

good  JOINER.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  in  Londot 
Sashes  and  Frames,  Boxing  Shutters,  or  any  other  description  r 
:rs'  Work,  by  the  Piece,  or  otherwise,  at  Moderate  Prices.  Ca* 
„ good  references  from  leading  firms  as  to  abilities.  Town  0) 
country. — Address.  F.  B.  62,  Dagmar-road,  West  Green,  Tottenham,  i 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  SHOI 

Y V FOREMAN  or  FOREMAN  of  JOB.  Carpente 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as 

Y V Good  reference  if  required. — Address,  C.  ! 


Carlton-road,  Kilburn. 


PLUMBER 

IL  2,  Carlton-inew* 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first-clasa 

V V PLUMBER,  GASF1TTER,  HOT-WATER  FITTER.  Hasn. 
objection  to  fill  up  time  in  painting  or  glazing. — Address,  H.  H 
No.  8,  Pond-terrace,  Leader-street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first-rate 

V V CLERK,  of  many  years'  experience.  Well  up  in  estimating. 


—Address,  A C.  10,  Bruce-road,  Devon's* 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 

'ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK. 

q years'  experience  ill  one  of  the  first  houses  in  the  irot 
■,  and  5 years' previous  in  the  black  trade.  Age]28  years.  First 
reference  as  to  ability,  Ac. — Address,  H.  W.  L.  360,  Caledonian* 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  or  JOB,  by  an 

experienced  PLUMBER  and  GASFITTER.  Willing  to  take 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a thoroughly 

experienced  PLUMBER.  Has  Just  finished  a large  Job  in  thl 
mntry.  Understands  hotwaterand  hath  fitting,  plain  ziucwork,  aad 
required  can  fill  uptime  painting  nr  glazing. —Address,  PLUMBER) 
o.  36,  St.  J ude-street,  Mildmay  Park,  Kingslaud. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


Y17ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a thorough 

VV  PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Task  work  takeu.- 


Addreas,  PLUMBER,  No.  1,  M 


jn-roiul,  Battersea-rii 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


TIT ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  aged  22,  a 

W SITUATION,  as  JUNIOR  CLERK,  in  the  office  of  above; 


w 


ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  aged  19,  a 

SITUATION  as  IMPROVER,  as  CARPENTER  and  JOINER) 
1 six  years'  experience, — Address,  J.  B.  43,  Maida-vale,  W. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


TTT ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V TION,  as  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  Ac.  Has  had 


TTT ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION,  ora  JOB,  os  a good  practical  PLUMBER, 
Painter,  and  Leadlight  Glazier.  Thoroughly  understands  all  kinds  of 
pump,  closet,  or  bath  work,  of  every  description.  Old  or  new.  Good 
testimonials  given.  Wages  moderate. — Address,  J.  A.  240,  Edgwarc- 
road,  W. 


TTT ANTED,  by  a practical  Man  (Carpenter 

V V by  trade),  a SITUATION  as  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  who 


TO  BUILDERS,  SLATE  MERCHANTS,  AND  QUARRY 
OWNERS. 

TTT ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a RE-EN- 
VY GAGEMENT  as  QUARRY  MANAGER  or  Foreman  of 
Masona  Has  a thorough  knowledge  of  drawings  aDd  machinery  for 
working  or  quarrying  stone  or  slate.  Mason  by  trade.  Aged  32. 
Good  testimonials. — Address,  J.  S.  care  of  Mr.  Garrett,  Higher  Bel> 
bington,  by  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1555. 


The  City  of  Cities. 


VERY  one  who  has 
visited  Rome,  or  has 
longed  to  do  so,  will 
find  pleasure  in  M. 
Wey’s  handsome  woi’k, 
with  its  345  engravings 
and  good  map,  on  that 
city  of  cities  (the  Urbs, 
the  old  Romans  phrased 
it),  just  now  published.* 
Though  not  written 
specially  for  the  archi- 
tect or  antiquary,  M. 
Wey’s  appreciating  and 
discerning  admiration 
for  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  world  and  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  leads 
him  to  give  almost  every 
particular  that  either 
can  desire;  while  his 
quick  observation  of  all 
I things  belonging  to  every-day  life  and  to-day 
gives  his  remarks  and  descriptions  a general  and 
living  interest.  Those  who  have  only  studied  the 
works  of  antiquaries  before  they  visit  Rome  are 
notoriously  disappointed  with  the  real  aspect  of 
the  city  when  they  see  it  for  themselves.  With 
their  minds  full  of  an  anticipation  of  the  sur- 
passing tranquillity  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  world 
they  are  not  prepared  for  the  moan  streets,  the 
ill-kept  courts,  the  poor  shops,  the  ragged 
people,  the  cooking  of  brocoli  in  large  cauldrons 
at  the  comers  of  the  streets  for  their  consump- 
tion, the  black  mud  under  foot,  the  frequent 
immondezzaio,  and  the  terrible  smells  in  the  air. 
If  they  think  of  a beggar,  it  is  of  Belisarius.  If 
they  think  of  eating  and  drinking  at  all,  it  is  of 
the  old  Roman  banquets,  beginning  ceremoni- 
ously with  eggs,  and  ending  with  apples.  “ Ab 
ovo  ad  mala,”  they  say  to  themselves.  If  they 
have  thought  of  Roman  costumes,  and  are  not 
artists  already  bewitched  with  the  dress  of  the 
Italian  peasantry,  they  picture  to  themselves  the 
toga  alba,  chalked  to  increase  the  whiteness 
thereof ; the  toga  prcetescta,  guarded  about  with 
purple  silk;  the  paludamentum,  enriched  with 
scarlet  and  gold  lace ; and  the  toga  picta,  em- 
broidered with  needlework.  If  they  have 
brought  themselves  to  think  of  Rome  otherwise 
than  as  the  silent  site  of  the  successive  struc- 
tural works  of  the  kings,  the  republic,  and  the 
emperors,  in  fine,  their  expectations  are  filled  in 
with  the  results  of  classic  learning,  or  of  Byronic 
sentimentalism.  M.  Wey  will  change  all  this. 

Advised  to  leave  Florence,  on  account  of  the 
state  of  his  health,  he  tells  us,  he  arrived,  one 
misty  night,  at  the  Roman  railway  terminus.  A 
friend  was  awaiting  him,  who  first  despatched 
his  luggage  to  his  house,  and  then  conducted 
him  to  a dirty  trattoria,  in  a mean-looking  street, 
to  partake  of  supper.  He  concluded  from  this 
first  hasty  introduction  to  Rome  that  he  was  in  a 
small  tavern  in  a remote  and  deserted  suburb, 
and  was  astonished  when  his  friend  informed 
him  he  was  in  one  of  the  principal  quarters,  that 
i he  had  crossed  the  end  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
! and  supped  at  the  renowned  restaurateur’s  of  the 
I Via  de’  Condotti.  This  is  the  key-note  of  M.  Wey’s 


* Romo.  By  Francis  Wey.  London:  Chapman  & 
Hall,  1872. 


book.  To  see  Rome  aright,  you  must  grow  to 
it, — you  must  rise  to  it.  The  first  beggar  you 
meet  will  not  be  Belisarius ; the  first  banquet  of 
which  you  partake  may  have  neither  egg  nor 
apple  in  it ; the  first  costume  you  notice  may  be 
that  of  a snuffy  cleric,  supplemented  by  a 
yellowish  umbrella : but,  if  you  stay  long 
enough,  there  will  come  to  you  a realisation  of 
your  highest  anticipations,  your  rarest  imagin- 
ings, — a perception,  in  a word,  of  all  the  majesty, 
pathos,  and  poetry  of  the  city. 

A distrust  of  Rome  and  its  ascendency  over 
thought,  opinion,  and  doctrine,  and  a fear  lest  he 
might  lose  instead  of  gain  by  his  visit,  were  in 
M.  Wey’s  heart  when  he  sallied  forth  on  the 
morrow  after  his  arrival.  He  saw  some  muddy 
streets  without  footways;  some  mean  arched 
shops,  with  narrow  doorways,  which  reminded 
him  of  La  Chatre  and  Dinan ; dilapidated  walls ; 
here  and  there  a church  among  the  houses,  with 
a shabby  modern  fa9ade;  and  people  full  of 
animation  and  babble, — the  women,  noticeably, 
in  rags,  with  their  hair  elaborately  dressed.  He 
came  upon  an  ill-kept  court,  in  which  there  was 
a large  building,  with  a tolerably  new  look  about 
it,  and  a portico  crowded  with  soldiers.  This 
was  the  palace  of  the  Bai’berini.  He  turned 
from  this  to  an  open,  irregular,  unpaved  space 
close  by,  thoroughly  disappointed  and  disen- 
chanted, and,  seeing  a poor  alley  of  squat  trees, 
a seventeenth-century  church,  and  a mission- 
cross  on  a pedestal,  flanked  by  four  boundary- 
stones,  could  scarcely  realise  that  he  was  not  in 
Yannes  or  at  Brive,  where  the  lamps  had  creaked 
as  they  swang  to  and  fro  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  and  the  rain  had  fallen  as  drearily,  in 
some  old  experience.  He  found  his  way  to  the 
Corso.  “Another  deception!”  he  exclaimed- 
For  all  that  he  could  see,  besides  the  narrow 
road,  with  its  poor  footways,  and  the  number 
of  small  shops,  where  wares  of  no  great  value 
were  exposed  for  sale,  he  might  as  well  be  in 
Paris,  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs- 
There  was  a tall  shaft  of  white  marble,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  made  scarcely  the  smallest  impres- 
sion upon  him,  though  he  found  afterwards  it 
was  the  Antonine  pillar.  However,  whilst  he 
was  still  seeing  objects  that  reminded  him  only 
of  the  smaller  French  towns,  a passer-by  uttered 
a joyful  exclamation  of  recognition.  This  proved 
to  be  a French  abbe,  whom  he  had  known  in 
Florence,  and  who  had  resided  in  Rome  for 
fifteen  years.  After  they  had  embraced  in  the 
middle  of  the  gutter,  they  made  their  way  to  a 
caf4  to  breakfast  together. 

“ I shall  take  you  straight  to  St.  Peter’s,” 
said  the  abbe,  whom  M.  Wey  describes  as  being 
Pliny,  Yitruvius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and 
Yasari,  all  resuscitated  and  incorporated  in  one 
genial  being.  They  set  out,  passing  an  inter- 
minable row  of  streets  of  wretched  and  repulsive 
aspect ; but  as  they  walked  the  abbe  filled  the 
dingy  places  with  bright  names.  “Where  those 
two  lanes  divide,  is  the  Albergo  del  Orso,  where 
Montaigne  lodged,”  he  remarked,  whilst  his 
companion  was  absolutely  laughing  at  the  ugli- 
ness around.  “ Nothing  changes  in  Rome,”  he 
added ; “ and  the  market  people  put  up  their 
wagons  under  that  gateway,  where  the  Bordelais 
gentleman  dismounted  with  his  suite.”  And  so  on, 
with  a hundred  distracting  names  and  a hundred 
souvenirs,  past  the  bridge  of  San  Angelo,  with 
Hadrian’s  mausoleum  crowning  it,  to  the  end  of 
the  Borgo  Nuovo,  where,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Piazza  Rusticucci,  the  facade  of  St.  Peter’s  was 
in  sight.  “ This  was  the  great  deception  of  the 
day,”  writes  M.  Wey.  He  had  hoped  that  his 
strong  expectation  of  not  being  surprised  would 
have  helped  him  to  some  new  impressions  as  he 
looked  upon  it,  but  as  he  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  he  only  seemed  to  be  gazing  at  a build- 
ing that  must  have  been  erected  after  the 
engravings  were  made  with  which  he  was  so 
familiar.  There  was  a cold  grey  sky.  The  pale 
1 columns  of  Bernini,  as  he  advanced,  seemed  to 


fold  in  a cold  grey  circle  behind  him,  and  form, 
with  the  portal,  a sort  of  scoi’pion  with  a double 
tail.  The  immensity  of  the  proportions  did  not 
sti-ike  him.  He  noticed  that  the  open  space  was 
well  paved,  and  that  a carriage  drew  up  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  steps  which  looked  curiously 
small,  and  that  two  or  three  ants  got  out  of  it. 
But  all  seemed  to  him  commonplace,  or,  as 
he  phrased  it,  “ an  abuse  of  the  permission  to 
pile  stone  on  Btone  for  the  amusement  of  the 
eye.”  Nothing  stixTed  him,  till  the  abbe  whis- 
pered, “ that  small,  low  roof  on  that  corner  of 
bare  wall  yonder,  is  the  roof  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.” 

He  resolved  not  to  enter  the  church  while  in 
this  state  of  mind.  His  friend  drew  him  close 
to  the  portico,  and  told  him  to  measure  with  his 
arms  the  dimensions  of  the  colxxmns  and  their 
flutings.  On  complying,  and  realising  their 
enormous  size,  he  burst  out,  “ Come  away,” — 
overwhelmed  and  discouraged, — “come  away:  I 
have  no  longer  any  occasion  to  seek  the  oi’igin 
of  our  decline  of  the  last  two  centxxries;  from 
Louis  XIII.  to  Thermidor,  all  is  there,  down  to 
the  endive  wreaths  of  our  Pantheon  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve.” But  his  companion  would  not  budge. 
He  assured  him  that  the  more  he  studied  the 
building  the  more  unforeseen  revelations  he 
would  find  in  it;  all  its  faults  were  on  its  sur- 
face; and  once  seen,  which  they  were  at  the 
first  glance,  they  would  oppress  him  no  more ; 
and  by  degrees  a surprise,  which  would  develop 
into  wondrous  admiration,  would  take  possession 
of  his  soul.  “ As  soon  as  you  can  appreciate 
St.  Peter’s  you  will  have  taken  a great  step,”  he 
added. 

However,  they  turned  away  without  entering 
the  church,  to  allow  the  abbe  to  attend  a recep. 
tion  of  a cardinal,  and,  after  this  little  ceremony 
was  over,  they  made  their  way  to  the  Pantheon. 
Then  M.  Wey’s  ice  began  to  thaw.  The  alleys, 
which  were  so  repulsive  and  disappointing 
before,  now  began  to  bring  before  his  eyes  an 
ideal  of  the  Latin  country.  He  passed  xxnder 
vaults  which  rested  on  ruins  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  bore  ruins  above  them.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  habits  of  the  people  reproduced 
the  past ; he  called  to  mind  that  it  was  usual  to 
buy  victuals  cooked  at  stalls  and  sauces  for  them 
elsewhere  in  ancient  times ; ho  noted  that  the 
common  brown  earthenware  vessels  were  shaped 
like  amphorre ; that  the  shops  contained  wares 
such  as  were  not  sold  in  any  other  place  within 
a century  ; that  their  ownei's  exhibited  a care- 
less indolence,  and  were  as  regardless  of 
customers  as  if  they  did  not  require  any ; that 
the  people  began  to  appear  “gay  and  sympa- 
thetic shadows  ” ; that  he  began  to  foi’get 
chronological  exactness.  Whilst  the  past  was 
thus  making  itself  felt,  his  companion,  without 
warning,  took  him  into  the  Forum  and  pointed 
out  spots  associated  with  the  memories  of  Cicero, 
Pompey  and  Cmsar,  Yirginius  and  Nero,  and 
straightway  there  resounded  in  his  breast,  he 
tells  us,  the  salvo  of  great  names  and  great 
deeds,  suddenly  fired  by  all  the  cannons  of 
history.  “ I reckon  here,”  he  continues,  “ one  of 
the  three  most  overwhelming  commotions  that  a 
spectacle  ever  gave  me.  The  two  others  are  : the 
first  sight  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  4,000  ft.  above 
the  Lake  of  Geneva ; and  my  arrival  one  evening, 
by  the  arcades  at  the  bottom,  at  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark  at  Venice.”  He  was  entranced  with 
the  specti-es  of  temples,  the  indications  of 
vanished  basilicas,  the  old  footways  losing  them- 
selves in  ruins,  and,  apparently,  most  of  all,  as  it 
stood  spread  out  at  the  back  of  a white  portal  on 
a ground  of  purple  mountain,  with  the  Coliseum. 
There  were  blue  shadows  falling  from  this,  he 
avers,  and  the  circumference  shone  with  the 
burnished  gold  of  the  sun  and  of  the  ages.  But 
the  abbe  hurxied  him  away  to  receive  one  more 
impression  before  the  close  of  the  day.  They 
crossed  the  Tiber,  came  to  the  Trastevere,  saw, 
in  passing,  the  old  bakery  where  Raffaelle’s 
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Fomarina  lived,  climbed  tlie  Janiculum,  and 
entered  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  in  Monte, 
built  near  the  Bite  of  the  Apostle’s  Crucilixion. 

“ We  will  repose  by  looking  at  this  church,  here, 
and  its  little  convent,  which  our  soldiers  share 
very  fraternally  with  the  good  Capucins,”  said 
the  abbe  ; “ you  will  see  them,  snuff-box  in  hand, 
performing  friendly  offices  with  unwearying  pro- 
fusion for  all  those  military  noses.”  And  then, 
when  they  had  rested  and  the  right  time  had 
come  for  the  proper  light,  he  led  the  way  out 
upon  the  terrace.  We  will  quote  M.  Wey  : — - 
“ To  describe  what  meets  one  on  this  terrace,  from 
which  Montaigne  three  centuries  ago  threw  his  eye  over  a 
noble  winter  prospect  (26th  of  January),  one  would  have 
to  introduce  into  the  description  the  abridgment  of  Roman 
history.  Rome  is  only  a foreground  of  the  picture ; for 
the  view  extends  towards  the  north  over  the  plains  reaching 
as  far  as  the  Apennines,  whence  once  rushed  down  Equi, 
Sab  ini,  Hernici.  Towards  the  south-east,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alban  mountains,  it  embraces  those  plains  of  the  old 
Latium  which  open  out  by  the  country  of  the  Rutuli  on 
the  swamps  of  the  Volsci.  The  sun  ready  to  set  behind  us 
in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  inflamed  with  its  erepusculur  purple 
the  domes,  towers,  and  pinnacles,  the  fa9ades  of  palaces 
and  ruins,  as  well  as  the  volcanic  mounds  scattered  at  the 
foot  of  the  chains  and  over  the  plateaux  : a few  peaks 
silvered  with  early  snow  crowned  the  violet  Apennines 
with  a pyramid  of  rose  colour,  where  brighter  lines 
marked  here  and  there  a hamlet  perched  high.  Between 
these  two  extreme  points,  the  blue-tinged  mountains,  the 
city  glowing  and  ruddy  in  the  midst  of  the  bronze  zone  of 
its  Byzantine  walls,  lay  stretched  before  us,  a mixture  of 
verdure  and  russet  outlines,  the  country  crossed  by  aque- 
ducts, covered  with  ancient  villas,  and  pierced  by  long 
roads  of  old  renown,  marked  out  and  lined  with  tombs. 
The  yellow  Tiber,  Jlavus,  as  Horace  called  it,  winds  at 
our  feet  like  a track  of  sand ; going  up  towards  the 
orizon  it  melts,  on  one  side  in  the  azure  of  the  sky,  on 
the  other  in  the  fires  of  the  setting  sun.” 

After  gazing  at  this  splendid  scene  till  the 
light  fell,  he  turned  to  the  abbe  and  cried  in 
sincere  distress,  “ Do  you  know,  I am  undone  ? 
Never  shall  I have  the  courage  to  quit  Rome  and 
give  up  the  sight  of  all  this.”  His  friend  re- 
plied, with  the  modesty  proper  to  a victor, 
“ Come,  there  aie  three  months  gained  in  a 
single  hour.  You  will  now  have  to  wander  at 
your  will,  to  traverse  the  whole  pell-mell,  to 
acclimatise  yourself  without  fatigue ; and  after 
five  or  six  weeks  of  such  a life  as  that,  thanks  to 
so  fortunate  a preparation,  we  shall  then  be  in  a 
state  to  begin  to  see  Rome.” 

From  this  point  the  author  falls  into  the  back- 
ground. As  ho  describes  the  famous  sites  and 
the  grand  buildings,  he  remains  comparatively 
out  of  sight,  not,  however,  “ like  a bird  singing 
unseen  in  a sacred  wood,”  as  he  puts  it,  but 
rather  as  his  own  abbe,  only  stepping  before  us, 
occasionally,  to  show  the  way.  For  forty  days 
he  went  hither  and  thither,  from  church  to  baths, 
from  basilicas  to  museums,  seeing  too  many  new 
things  in  succession  to  retain  more  than  confused 
memories  of  them  towards  night,  before  he 
settled  to  his  work  and  began  to  make  the 
numerous  notes  that  we  feel  bound  to  praise  to 
our  readers,  as  being  more  suggestive,  more 
sparkling  with  effects,  more  satisfying,  in  a 
word,  than  the  work  of  ordinaiy  guides.  He 
returned  again  and  again  to  the  Forum,  Coliseum, 
and  Pantheon ; but  we  prefer,  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  his  view  of  it*  (thus 
showing  how  the  book  is  illustrated),  to  follow 
him,  now,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  extra 
muros. 

This  edifice,  we  need  scarcely  inform  the 
majority  of  our  readers,  is  one  of  the  seven 
major  basilicas.  It  is  also  one  of  the  five 
patriarchal  basilicas  classed  apart  to  represent 
the  bishoprics  in  all  parts  of  the  world  over 
which  the  Pope  has  sovereignty.  Thus,  St. 
Peter  of  the  Vatican  represents  the  church  of 
Constantinople ; St.  Lawrence,  extra  muros,  is 
the  church  of  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  ; 
St.  Maria  Maggiore  is  the  church  of  Antioch ; 
St.  John  Lateran  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Western 
church;  and  St.  Paul,  extra  muros,  represents 
the  church  of  Alexandria.  St.  Paul’s  has  further 
the  especial  privilege  of  possessing  one  of  the 
four  holy  doors,  kept  closed  up,  to  be  opened 
only  at  certain  jubilees  at  the  stroke  of  a golden 
hammer  by  the  Sovereign-Pontiff.  And  over 
and  above,  it  is  built  over  the  last  resting-place 
of  St.  Paul.  Thus  it  is  that  though  burnt  down 
in  1S23,  from  the  carelessness  of  plumbers,  and 
though  situated  at  a league’s  distance  without 
the  walls,  it  has  been  deemed  imperative  to 
rebuild  the  edifice  with  great  richness,  at  an 
enormous  cost.  All  the  world  joined  in  the  task, 
M.  Wey  reminds  us.  “ Schismatical  Russia 
offered  the  gift  of  an  altar  of  malachite  ; 
Mahomet  brought  as  tribute  to  the  sanctuaries 
of  Christ  four  columns  of  Oriental  alabaster,  pre- 
sented by  the  Sultan ; gold,  silver,  and  jewels 
flowed  in  from  every  side.  Hence  the  porticos 


of  veined  Greek  marble;  the  pilasters  taken 
from  the  quartz  of  the  Simplon ; the  walls,  of 
Carrara,  framed  with  gems  of  varied  hues ; the 
entablature  of  Paros  with  its  violet  frieze ; the 
enormous  capitals,  so  lavish  in  size,  so  delicate 
in  execution.”  The  general  effect  of  all  this 
richness  is  that  of  a colossal  reliquary,  he  adds, 
but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  mind,  which,  after 
being  lost  in  astonishment  for  a few  minutes, 
begins  to  seek  out,  as  consolation  for  the  poverty 
of  design,  or  “ of  existing  artists,”  every  vestige, 
however  insignificant,  of  the  primitive  basilica. 
The  mosaic  of  the  apse,  representing  Christ  with 
Apostles,  is  ancient,  though  retouched.  At  the 
arch,  named  after  the  daughter  of  Theodosius, 
which  divides  the  nave' from  the  transept,  there 
is  a sixth- century  mosaic,  showing  Jesus  and  the 
Twenty -four  Old  Men  of  the  Apocalypse.  There 
is  also  a ninth-century  white  marble  candela- 
brum, 12  ft.  high,  sculptured  with  figures  repre- 
senting scenes  from  the  Passion.  The  thirteenth- 
century  altar  was  saved,  and  has  been  put  back 
again.  But  the  most  popular  piece  of  antiquity, 
perhaps,  still  preserved,  is  the  famous  crucifix 
that  spoke  to  St.  Bridget,  wrought  by  the 
“most  mystic”  of  the  pupils  of  Giotto,  Cavellini. 
The  thirteenth-century  cloister  was  not  destroyed ; 
and  this  is  considered  a work  only  equalled  by 
that  of  St.  John  Lateran.  Only  students  of 
Gothic  architecture,  who  find  in  Roman  master- 
pieces, on  their  first  introduction  to  them,  mere 
wonders  that  are  dispiritingly  foreign  to  their 
sympathies,  can  describe  the  admiration  this 
cloister  evokes  or  the  consolation  it  gives. 

When  he  visits  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
M.  Wey  brings  forward  [various  historical  par- 
ticulars relating  to  it,  so  that  his  readers  have 
no  ocasion  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  reason  that 
this  edifice  is  called  Mater  et  caput  ecclesia/rum 
urbis  et  orbis.  He  reminds  them  how  Plautius 
Laterauus  was  exiled  for  being  one  of  Messa- 
lina’s  lovers,  and  subsequently  put  to  death  by 
Nero  for  having  taken  part  in  a conspiracy,  when 
his  domain  was  confiscated  ; how  Constantine 
gave  a poition  of  the  enclosure  of  his  palace, 
which  included  this  domain,  for  a church  and 
residence  for  the  Christian  bishops;  how  this 
primitive  church  was  so  gorgeously  enriched 
that  it  was  called  the  Golden  Basilica;  how 
St.  Sylvester  consecrated  it  to  the  Saviour; 
Lucius  II.  dedicated  it  to  the  two  Saints  John; 
and  how  it  has  always  retained  the  name  of  the 
original  owner  of  the  site,  and  remained  the 
cathedral  of  Rome.  “ At  St.  Peter’s  of  the 
Vatican,”  he  explains,  “ the  pope  is  the  spiritual 
sovereign  of  the  world ; at  St.  John  Lateran  he 
is  bishop.”  The  first  church  lasted  ten  centuries 
before  it  was  burnt  down.  After  1308,  the  date 
of  the  fire,  it  was  gradually  rebuilt  by  the 
successive  popes.  In  the  cloisters  of  this 
famous  building  the  rich  arcades  rest  on  pillars 
of  varied  outline,  some  cylindrical,  some  fluted, 
and  others  twisted,  in  different  combinations, 
and  are  surmounted  with  mosaic  work  and  a 
double  cornice.  Within  the  quadrangle  is  a well 
with  a circular  enclosure  of  sixth-century  work- 
manship. Two  columns,  one  on  either  side,  sup- 
port an  entablature,  from  which  depends  the 
appliance  used  for  lowering  the  bucket.  We 
give,  as  another  example  of  the  admirably- 
executed  wood-engravings  with  which  the  book 
is  illustrated,  a view  of  this  well  in  the  cloister 
court  of  St.  John  Lateran.*  Our  readers  may 
believe  our  author  when  he  says  “ this  cloister  is 
one  of  the  most  delicious  erections  in  Rome  or  in 
the  world.” 

The  recent  archaeological  discoveries,  including 
the  traces  of  the  barrack  of  the  Vigiles  of  the 
Seventh  Cohort,  the  frescoes  of  the  crypt  of 
St.  Clement,  the  paintings  of  the  house  of  Livia 
and  others,  made  by  Pietro  Rosa,  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  are  carefully  described ; moreover,  M.  Wey 
falls  in,  now  and  then,  with  facts  hitherto  not 
noticed,  and  objects  which  other  writers  have 
not  mentioned.  Mixed  up  with  all  his  studies, 
always,  are  notes  upon  the  men  and  manners 
around.  When  he  is  describing  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
he  has  a word  for  the  angry  old  Jewess  who 
shouted  to  a disobedient  child  flying  before  her 
in  the  direction  of  it,  not  to  pass  under  that 
“accursed  arch.”  When  he  has  paid  a late 
visit  to  a lonely  site,  such  as  the  Coliseum,  he 
tells  us  the  current  stories  of  nocturnal  ambus- 
cade and  robbery,  and  relates  his  own  detention, 
on  his  way  home,  when  near  the  Piazza  Barberini, 
by  a man  who  had  been  following  him  for  some 
time,  who,  after  an  allusion  to  his  pride,  dignity, 
and  clouded  fortunes,  begged  an  old  pair  of 
trowsers.  The  artists,  the  scholars,  a retired 


brigand  turned  guide,  who  sends  messages  of 
respect  to  the  abbe  whom  he  formerly  waylaid  ; 
a fisherman  on  the  watch  before  his  girella ; a 
barber  shaving  peasants  in  the  street;  the 
market  - people ; players  at  bowls,  in  green 
arbours  in  rural  taverns,  and  countless  other 
characters,  all  figure  in  his  pages  as  well  as 
accounts  of  the  great  festivals  and  other  ob- 
servances, details  of  the  pictures  of  the  great 
masters,  the  mosaics  of  the  early  Church,  land- 
scapes, and  the  monuments  of  ancient  and 
modem  times.  “Rome  is  a world,”  he  tells 
us.  “ Whatever  has  possessed  greatness  in  the 
West, — art,  religion,  history, — has  left  its  traces 
in  this  city.”  Again,  “Rome  is  the  museum  of 
all  the  ages.  Above  erudition,  above  scrupulous 
accuracy  and  the  best  conducted  researches, 
what  ought  to  rule  here  is  the  love  of  what 
Rome  has  loved.  She  has  preserved  her  great- 
ness in  the  world  by  the  passion  she  declared  for 
all  that  is  beautiful ;”  and  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  Rome,  modern  and  ancient, — all  that  tends  to  • 
recall  memories  of  life  there,  or  is  likely  to  help 
those  who  are  strangers  to  the  great  city  to  > 
imagine  its  nature, — finds  a place  upon  his  page. 
There  is  more  than  usual  freshness  for  English 
readers  from  the  fact,  that  when  he  draws  upon 
literature  for  a reference,  it  is  upon  French 
literature  instead  of  English.  In  the  department 
of  illustrations  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  very  worthy  assistance.  Henri  Regnault,  , 
whose  heroic  death  may  be  fresh  in  remembrance,  , 
furnished  the  only  designs  he  ever  made  on  wood  : 
to  this  work. 

Not  till  he  has  touched  upon  most  of  the  i 
objects  we  have  enumerated  does  M. Wey  approach  i 
the  Vatican,  which  he  calls  an  assemblage  of  i 
palaces  belonging  to  all  the  ages.  On  that  first  j 
day  in  which  the  abbe  took  him  to  St.  Peter’s, 
he  saw  the  Loggie  of  Raffaelle  from  where  ho 
stood  with  him,  and  they  gave  him  the  impres-  ■ 
sion  of  a cage,  because  they  were  glazed  in  by  > 
the  direction  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  to  prevent  I; 
their  further  decay ; and  he  is  never  able  to  get  l 
over  this  innovation,  which,  he  more  deliberately  , 
declared  when  he  visited  them,  gave  them  the  : 
appearance  of  a greenhouse  or  clock-factory. 
He  declares,  too,  that  the  preservation  aimed  at  t 
has  not  been  assisted;  for  in  summer  these  : 
galleries  are  turned  into  a furnace,  which  is  far  i 
more  perilous  to  the  paintings  than  the  wind ; 
but  if  he  had  seen  the  decorations  before  they 
were  restored  by  Mantovani,  he  would  probably 
have  formed  a different  opinion  as  to  the  pro-  - 
pi*iety  of  this  protection.  Of  course,  he  does  not  i 
take  us  through  the  11,000  chambers  he  was  : 
told  the  Vatican  contained,  nor  up  its  208  stair-  ■ 
cases,  nor  even  into  its  twenty  courts ; but  he  : 
shows  the  residences  of  the  pope  and  Cardinal 
Antonelli  in  it,  and  all  the  leading  art  wonders  : 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  some  of  the  less-visited 
works.  One  day  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  c 
the  Borgia  chambers,  with  their  paintings  by  > 
Pinturicchio,  of  which  no  engravings  have ’yet  1 
been  made.  Another  day  he  lagged  behind  the  : 
guardian  of  the  Museum  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and 
caught  sight,  under  a glass  case,  of  the  ancient  t 
bronze  medallion  showing  the  profiles  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  He  saw,  in  the  Etruscan  : 
Museum,  among  sarcophagi,  genii,  urns,  and 
vases,  a complete  biga,  or  two- wheeled  car,  of  I 
wood,  covered  with  copper,  with  the  nave  of  the  : 
wheels  adorned  with  Cynocephali.  He  finds  many  , 
glowing  words  to  describe  the  library,  which  is  = 
also  shown  by  an  illustration.  Not  a volume  is  : 
to  be  seen  in  it,  although  there  are  100,500  ; nor  i 
a manuscript,  although  there  are  more  than 
25,000.  All  are  under  cover  of  low,  shut,  and 
gilded  presses  or  cabinets,  illuminated  by  fresh 
colouring.  Seven  pillars  divide  the  hall  into  two  : 
aisles,  220  ft.  long,  and  this  perspective  is  one  : 
mass  of  decorations,  illuminations,  frescoes,  - 
gilding,  vases,  and  various  gifts  from  sovereigns,  i 
glittering  like  a lantern  of  colours  and  images,  i 
“ Have  patience,”  remarks  M.  Wey;  “you  will 
see  a line  of  794  metres  of  paintings.”  You 
will  not,  however,  see  the  rare  Armenian,  i 
Coptic,  Hebrew,  Persian,  Arabian,  or  other  MSS.,, 
unless  you  are  armed  with  very  adequate  autho-  ■ 
rity,  as  they  are  rigorously  guarded.  The  i 
vigilance  is  so  severe  and  the  restrictions  are  so  i 
numerous,  that  M.  Wey  came  to  the  conclusion  i 
that  an  exploration  of  these  virgin  forests  of  1 
erudition  and  curiosities  would  absorb  the  life- 
time of  a Methuselah. 

From  the  sculpture-galleries,  our  author  gives  ■ 
several  illustrations.  Among  others,  he  pictures 
the  Ariadne,  formerly  supposed  to  be  Cleopatra; 
the  Meander  in  the  Pio-Clementine  gallery ; a 
group  of  an  attack  upon  a stag,  in  the  hall  of 
animals,  before  which  he  has  seen  American^ 
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and  Swiss  forget  the  hours;  the  Perseus  of 
Canova;  the  famous  torso  of  the  Belvedere;  the 
Augustus  and  the  Demosthenes  in  the  Bracchio 
Nuovo ; a sarcophagus  with  Bacchantes,  among 
others.  He  dwells,  too,  with  great  satisfaction, 
upon  the  superiority  of  museums  built  for 
museums,  and  not  made  out  of  an  abandoned 
monastery  or  church.  Raphael  Stem  knew 
what  he  was  about,  he  points  out  admiringly, 
when  he  constructed  the  Bracchio  Nuovo.  He 
knew  there  were  forty-three  important  statues 
I to  be  housed.  So  he  divided  his  gallery  into 
twenty-eight  niches,  and  the  apse  into  fifteen 
more,  thus  contriving  a niche  for  each  statue ; 
and  before  each  pilaster  between  the  arches  he 
placed  a pillar  of  red  granite  to  hold  a bust; 
consoles  at  the  intersections  of  the  arches  to 
support  busts ; and  between  the  frieze  and  the 
keys  of  the  arches  he  set  bas-reliefs.  There  is 
I an  engraving  of  this  hall. 

_ The  Sixtine  Chapel  also  awakened  his  most 
I vivid  enthusiasm.  He  leaves  scarcely  a feature 
of  it  undescribed  by  pen  and  pencil.  The  altar, 
with  its  great  altar-piece  of  the  Last  Judgment, 

I a portion  of  the  ceiling,  several  details  from  the 
ceiling,  the  entrance,  the  Swiss  guards,  are  illus- 
trated by  the  pencil ; and  ho  gives  besides  a 
sketch  of  the  grand  ceremonial  ho  saw  in  it,  in 
which  the  Pope  officiated.  The  gardens,  too,  of 
the  Vatican  are  shown  by  the  pencil  as  well  as 
the  pen,  and  their  cypress-shaded  solitudes  made 
enjoyable.  As  every  one  must  do  who  purposes 
to  see  more  than  a very  limited  number  of  the 
galleries,  M.  Wey  passed  several  days  in  the 
Vatican.  The  Camera  della  Signatura,  sacred  to 
Raffaelle,  detains  him  long,  for  here  he  remains 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  in  a rapture  of 
admiration,  gratitude,  and  exhortation,  crying, — 

“ Are  not  these  galleries  the  mo9t  ancient,  the  most 
splendid  of  the  public  museums  of  Europe,  and  are  not  all 
nations  bound  to  gratitude  for  the  examples  given  by  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  in  these  national  collections  of  which 
they  are  now  so  justly  proud  ? What  the  Vatican  is  for 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  I will  say  in  a word  or  two  : with- 
I out  leaving  its  precincts  you  may  drink  at  tho  purest 
I springs  the  teaohiug  of  divine  and  human  letters  ; sculp- 
ture and  painting,  arts  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  revealed 
by  the  most  perfect  models.” 

He  has  forgotten  the  muddy  streets  : the  ill-kept 
courts ; the  brocoli  cauldrons  ; the  little  arched 
shops,  that  reminded  him  only  of  La  Chatre  and 
Dinan ; the  stunted  trees  and  poor  appearance  of 
the  Piazza  Barberini,  that  made  him  uncertain 
whether  he  was  at  Vannes  or  Brive  ; the  terrible 
smells ; the  dirt-heaps ; the  babbling  people  and 
their  rags.  You  have  no  concern  with  Rome, 
he  says,  obliviously,  unless  you  recognise  two 
sentiments  in  yourself, — love  of  the  beautiful, 
and  respect  for  what  is  great. 

But  he  has  produced  a beautiful  book,  which 
will  give  pleasure  to  every  one  who  turns  or 
reads  its  pages  with  understanding. 


FIRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  THE 
FI11E  IN  THAMES- STREET. 

Amid  the  changes  which  are  so  perpetually 
going  on  in  the  fine  art  of  architecture,  and 
while  “ style  ” is  ever  on  the  move, — what  was 
fashionable  yesterday  being  out  of  date  to- 
morrow,— there  is  always  one  thing  in  architec- 
ture which  remains, — the  very  foundation  of 
it, — construction.  Whatever  the  “style”  may 
be  of  the  architecture,  it  must  be  put  together 
to  form  a building,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  : 
it  must  be  constructed.  Stonehenge  is  con- 
structed, and  so  is  the  roof  of  Henry  VII. ’s 
Chapel,  and  so  is  that  latest  of  building  inven- 
tions, tho  corrugated  iron  roof,  which  now  does 
such  multifarious  duty,  from  the  covering  over  a 
mortar-making-and-mixing  machine  to  the  huge 
space  occupied  by  a central  railway-station. 
But,  without  going  at  present  into  any  general 
talk  on  the  subject  of  common  architectural 
construction,  we  would  say  a few  words  on  what 
is  called  “fire-proof  construction,”  if,  indeed,  as 
we  have  before  now  remarked,  there  really  be 
any  such  thing.  Having  seen  the  building  in 
Upper  Thames-street,  and  having  known  it  as 
well  before  the  burning,  a few  remarks  on  this 
particular  building,  and  on  fire-proof  construc- 
tion generally,  will  be  useful  to  many  readers 
who  may  not  have  seen  it,  and  to  whom  the 
subject  is  somewhat  new.  For  this  purpose,  we 
can  hardly  do  better  than  shortly  describe,  from 
personal  observation,  this  so-called  fire-proof 
building,  and  what  the  fire _ did  with  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  notice  that  tliis 
structure  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  hugeness, 
to  which,  on  its  erection,  we  took  grave  objec- 
tion, as  obstructing  and  marring  the  view  of 


St.  Paul’s  from  Blackfriars  Bridge,  but  for 
plainness.  It  was  of  no  style  of  antique  archi- 
tecture, that  is  certain.  It  was  a simple  mass 
of  “construction,”  and  usefulness.  In  point  of 
position,  it  stood  as  well  as  building  ever  did 
stand ; and  those  who  are  curious  in  such  com- 
parisons may  well  pause  a moment  to  compare 
this  Thames  “ornament”  with  the  delightful 
architecture  which  the  unimproved  old  Venetians 
contrived  to  ornament  the  banks  of  their  sea 
and  canals  with.  Let  any  reader  who  feels  sure 
that  everything  is  progressing  compare  the  two 
things,  while  the  walls  of  this  huge  warehouse 
yet  stand.  It  was  made  up  simply  of  four  tall 
straight  walls,  like  a great  packing-case,  65  ft. 
broad  and  250  ft.  deep,  with  a long  creek  or 
draw-dock  on  one  side  of  it,  with  some  really 
picturesque  surroundings.  It  was  about  80  ft.  in 
height,  and  contained  no  less  than  seven  stories 
or  floors,  for  the  storing  of  grain  and  flour,  and 
for  the  necessary  grinding  and  other  machinery. 
It  was  built  in  1852,  by  Mr.  James  Ponsford,  the 
builder  of  many  mansions  in  Tybumia.  Alto- 
gether a somewhat  remarkable  structure, — a 
mere  building,  without  architectural  detail  of 
any  kind,  and  what  is,  perhaps,  more  suggestive, 
without  outline  of  any  artistic  power,  so  that  its 
huge  dimensions  simply  enlarged  its  unsightli- 
ness,— a huge,  ungainly  lump  of  a building ! 
But  it  was  fireproof,— fireproof  until  the  fire 
seized  it ! 

It  seemed  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  a 
building  as  this  could  have  been  set  fire  to, 
supposing  any  one  had  tried  to  do  it.  There 
really  seemed — and  we  knew  it  well, — nothing 
in  it  as  a building,  or  even  in  its  contents,  that 
could  burn,  or  be  set  fire  to.  The  four  walls 
were  of  solid  brickwork,  the  floors  of  slate,  and 
stone,  supported  by  iron  girders  and  columns. 
The  window-frames  of  the  -100  windows  which  the 
building  contained  were  of  iron.  The  whole  of 
the  machinery  was  iron,  and  the  quantity  of 
wood  or  timber  in  the  place  was  so  very  small 
as  .to  be  altogether  unnoticeable.  Flour  and 
com  in  stout  sacks  will  hardly  bum,  but  only 
smoulder  away  at  a red  heat ; and  piles  of  sacks 
themselves  will  scarcely  ignite  into  flame.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  find  in  all  London  a building 
apparently  more  unlikely  to  fire  itself,  and  burn 
itself  clean  out.  There  seemed  to  be,  as  we 
have  said,  nothing  to  bum,  or  that  could  burn. 
But  nevertheless  it  did  burn,  and  that  most  com- 
pletely, like  loose  wood  in  a common  grate.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  observe  here  that  the  late 
Mr.  Braidwood,  the  clever  and  brave  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Fire  Brigade,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  this  special  building,  if  but  once  it 
did  catch  fire,  would  burn  itself  clean  out,  and 
that  no  paid;  of  it  would  or  could  be  spared. 
And  we  now  see  that  he  was  right.  Now,  how 
is  this,  and  what  is  or  can  be  a “fire-proof” 
building  ? Mr.  Braidwood’s  idea  was  that  the 
entire  absence  of  pa/rty  walls  in  the  structure 
left  the  whole  of  it  open  to  the  action  of  fire  if 
but  once  it  seized  any  portion,  however  small  of 
it.  No  doubt  he  was  right  as  far  as  his  idea  of 
it  went ; for  there  can  be  no  question  that  had 
this  building  been  divided  into  small  square 
apartments,  or  boxes,  of  brickwork  and  iron, 
with  iron  floors  and  iron  roofs,  with  iron  doors, 
kept  shut,  from  one  apartment  into  another,  a 
fire  occurring  in  one  of  them,  however  fierce, 
could  not  well  have  penetrated  into  the  one  next 
to  it.  And  even  if  the  floors  and  ceilings  had 
been  of  wood,  the  fire  might  have  been  got 
under  with  comparative  ease,  from  the  time  it 
must  have  taken  necessarily  to  spread.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  evident  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
materials  of  which  a building  is  composed,  or 
even  the  contents  of  it,  however  combustible, 
that  makes  fire  so  certainly  destructive,  as  the 
form  and  disposition  of  such  materials.  The 
plan  and  arrangement  of  the  building,  indeed, 
it  is  which  makes  it  fire-proof, — at  all  events,  up 
to  a certain  point.  Thus  a structure,  as  a large 
warehouse,  even  if  filled  with  the  most  com- 
bustible of  materials  and  goods,  may  be  made 
almost,  if  not  quite,  fire-proof,  as  a whole,  if  it 
be  but  divided  into  separate  sections  or  rooms, 
with  partition  walls  dividing  one  from  another,  if 
of  incombustible  material,  as  is  brickwork,  i.e.] 
good  and  well  put  together  brickwork.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  account  with  certainty  for  the 
origin  or  progress  of  this  great  fire,  but  knowing 
something  of  the  building  constructionally,  and 
of  its  contents,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
theorise  a little  on  it.  There  is  really,  after  all, 
but  little  mystery  about  the  completeness  of 
destruction ; for  auy  one  must  have  observed 
the  power  of  heat  and  flame  to  spread  itself, 
and  to  grow  more  and  more  intense,  as  it  spreads 


and  increases  in  fierceness.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  this  fire  began  in  one  spot,  probably  at  first 
from  a single  spark. 

But  a very  slight  draught,  as  through  a broken 
window-pane  favourably  situated,  would  soon 
blow  this  spark  into  a small  fire,  no  bigger 
than  that  in  a common  grate.  This  would 
spread,  and  the  Spreading  and  gathering 
fresh  and  fresh  material,  although  so  incom- 
bustible as  flour  and  closely-packed  com  and 
piles  of  flour-sacks,  would  go  on  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  fire  spreads  in  a brick-kiln.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  the  draught  of  air  be  enough 
and  rightly  placed.  In  this  building  there  were 
no  less  than  400  windows  or  holes  for  letting  in 
the  air-currents ; and,  as  we  happen  to  know,  most 
of  these  were  broken,  so  that  the  whole  interior 
of  the  building  was  as  one  vast  accumulation 
of  slowly  combustible  material, — indeed,  just 
the  same  as  cinders  in  a brick  kiln,  with  the  fire- 
supporting air  rushing  in  from  all  points.  Nothing 
could  be  better  contrived  indeed  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  a vast  furnace,  with  the  stoke-holes  just 
sufficiently  open,  and  no  more.  This  was  acci- 
dental, of  course,  but  it  was  complete.  This 
being  so,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  it,  the  low  red 
heat,  as  it  accumulated  and  spread  and  increased 
in  strength,  soon  intensified  itself  into  a white 
heat,  in  which,  as  all  know,  almost  anything 
will  bum,  and  even  break  out  into  flame. 
Corn,  flour,  sacking, — indeed,  everything  but 
slate  and  bricks, — will  bum  in  such  intense 
heat.  There  being  no  dividing  walls,  the 
whole  mass  of  matter  in  the  building  fell  a 
prey  to  the  vivid  heat,  just  as  Mr.  Braidwood 
prophesied  it  would  do.  Into  the  wonderful 
nature  of  heat  it  is  in  vain  to  go  : why  it  should 
seize  on  one  substance  and  not  on  another,  is 
among  the  profound  mysteries  of  nature.  Ad- 
vanced chemistry  can  tell  us  nothing  abQut  it : 
it  can  but  point  to  plain  facts  which  everybody 
can  see,  but  into  the  causes  and  essence  of  the 
matter  no  philosopher  has  as  yet  got  a glimpse  ! 
Iron  itself,  as  the  chemist  knows,  will  bum  as 
readily  as  wooden  matches  if  the  heat  be  but 
strong  enough  or  sufficiently  intense,  so  that  but 
few  substances  in  ordinary  use  can  be  said  fairly 
to  be  absolutely  incombustible.  We  have  seen 
even  cast-iron  girders  partially  melted  in  the  fire 
of  an  ordinary  warehouse. 

How,  therefore,  and  it  is  still  a question, 
ought  a large  building  to  be  planned  and  con- 
structed, so  as  to  provide  in  the  best  possible 
way  against  the  spread  of  that  powerful  force, 
lire, — so  good  a servant,  but  so  terrible  a master  ? 
Why  simply  to  confine  it.  Mere  fireproof,  or 
incombustible  material  ordinarily  so  called,  will 
not  insure  against  fire,  and  certainly  not  against 
the  spread  of  it.  And  not  only  to  confine  it  in 
separated  sections  of  a building,  but  to  look  well 
to  the  window  openings,  and  to  the  brolten  panes 
of  glass  in  them.  In  all  human  probability  it 
was  through  a hole  in  a broken  pane  of  glass 
that  the  wind  blew  this  great  fire  into  such  vi7id 
power.  It  was  without  doubt  on  a small  mass 
of  Blowly-combustible  substance,  like  tinder, 
that  the  air,  entering  through  a broken  window- 
pane,  of  which  there  were  so  many,  fanned 
some  accidental  spark,  or  may  be  heated  com, 
into  a glowing  mass  of  intensely-heated  matter. 
And  this  could  have  been  done,  be  it  observed, 
only, — it  is  well  worth  noting, — by  the  action  of 
a powerful  draught,  induced  by  an  opposite  open 
or  broken  window.  We  hear  so  much  of  ven- 
tilation, and  how  best  to  ventilate  rooms  and 
public  places,  that  it  really  seems  wonderful 
that  the  very  best  and  veiy  simplest  of  means 
for  the  ventilating  a room  should  ever  be  a 
mystery  at  all.  Open  the  window  of  a room  as 
wide  as  you  will,  and  keep  tho  door  shut,  and 
there  will  be  but  little  ventilation,  unless  the 
wind  blows  right  into  the  room,  or  the  window 
stands,  as  the  sailors  say,  right  in  the  wind’s 
eye.  But  open  the  door  as  well  as  the  window, 
and  the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  room  is  totally 
changed  in  a few  seconds,  and  if  the  wind  be 
high,  it  is  accomplished  almost  instantaneously. 
No  one  can  stand  for  long  in  such  a draught,  or 
thorough  ventilation.  We  cannot  have  every- 
thing all  at  once,  and  without  any  inconveni- 
ence, so  that  the  providing  the  means  of  a 
thorough  ventilation  of  such  a building  as  this 
warehouse,  provides  at  the  same  time  for  its 
thorough  burning,  if  not  well  looked  after.  Tho 
opposite  windows,  nearly  all  of  them  more  or 
less  broken,  must  have  ventilated  those  vast 
floors  completely,  but  they  allowed  at  the  same 
time  of  the  admission  of  powerful  currents  of 
afr  at  all  times,  and  where  they  were  the  least 
wanted,  and  were  the  most  dangerous.  Had 
there  been  shutters  to  these  windows,  or  had 
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the  broken  glass  been  well  looked  to,  and  the 
windows  on  three  of  the  open  sides  of  the  build- 
ing closed  at  night,  only  opening  them  occa- 
sionally, to  clear  the  air,  this  fire,  perhaps,  might 
never  have  occurred ; or  if  it  had,  it  might  not 
have  got  the  upper  hand  as  it  did.  Or  had  there 
been  a parting- wall  running  north  to  south, 
dividing  the  building  into  two  parts,  and  so 
practically  having  window-openings  on  one  side 
only,  this  disastrous  fire  might  not  have  occurred. 
In  the  rebuilding,  may  not  these  thoughts  be 
useful P 

But,  after  all,  considering  the  vast  importance 
of  this  subject,  and  the  doubts  that  evidently 
surround  it,  even  in  professional  minds,  would 
not  a series  of  experiments,  inaugurated,  it  may 
be,  by  one  of  our  architectural  societies,  do  infinite 
good  ? The  theories  as  to  what  is  “ fireproof 
construction”  are  many  enough;  and  nearly  all 
the  great  fires  that  have  recently  occurred  may 
be  adduced  to  support  some  special  remedy  for 
existing  evils ; but,  what  certain  test  is  there  ? 
What  sort  of  material,  for  instance,  is  that, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  which  can  protect 
stone,  solid  stone,  from  the  action  of  heat, — 
white  heat  ? Will  plaster,  a i in.  thick,  do  it  ? 
The  firemen,  experienced  men,  will  tell  you,  no. 
What  will  prevent  iron  from  doubling  up,  or 
even  melting,  as  we  have  seen  it  do  in  a great 
fire  ? It  seems,  indeed,  almost  impossible  to 
hinder  the  progress  and  final  destructiveness  of 
a great  fire  when  it  has  once  got  good  hold  of  a 
large  building.  Everything  goes  before  it ; but, 
still  we  must  contend  that  there  would  be  infinite 
good  done  by  a few  judicious  experiments.  For 
our  own  part,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a 
definite  opinion,  we  would  infinitely  rather  trust 
ourselves  in  a house  of  the  Wren  build,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  than  iu  one  filled  and  fitted  with 
every  “patent”  contrivance  known  to  the 
modem  builder.  It  is  wonderful  how  long  wood 
is  in  catching  fire.  There  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  it  is  a much  safer  thing  to  trust 
oneself  on  a good  wooden  staircase,  as  every 
fireman  knows,  than  on  one  of  stone,  with  one 
end  in  the  wall  some  6 in.  or  so.  In  the  good 
old  construction  there  is  much  yet,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  to  be  learned,  even  as  regards  fireproof 
construction. 


POSITION  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  BUILDING  FROM  A SCOTTISH  POINT 
OF  VIEW. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association,  the  president,  Mr. 
John  Paterson,  delivered  the  inaugural  address, 
in  commencing  which  he  alluded  to  the  call  that 
had  been  made  upon  the  profession  at  large  to 
invent  something  to  lessen  the  expense  of 
warming  domestic  buildings,  and  generally  to 
adapt  scientific  principles  and  apparatus  to 
domestic  wants ; he  afterwards  continued : — 
The  high  price  of  building  materials  and  labour 
is  coming  to  be  a matter  of  much  concern,  being 
the  cause  of  some  works  being  delayed  or  cut 
down,  and  others  stopped  altogether.  How  many 
have  failed  to  reach  the  architect  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  But  this  we  know,  that  strikes  and  trade 
disputes  are  taking  place  every  day.  Contractors 
are  insisting  upon  a strike  clause  being  added  to 
the  conditions  of  every  building  contract.  They 
say  “the  knowledge  of  the  insertion  of  such  a 
clause  has  a tendency  to  prevent  strikes  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen,  and  enables  builders  to 
tender  with  more  confidence  for  any  contract.” 
I have  also  been  told  by  engineers  and  brick- 
layers that  some  contracts  were  now  taken  on 
what  might  be  termed  the  “ sliding  scale  ; ” that 
is,  the  prices  of  the  contract  are  so  adjusted  as 
to  rise  and  fall  with  the  prices  of  material  and 
labour.  Now,  the  object  of  the  strike  clause  and 
of  contracts  upon  sliding  principles  is  to  transfer 
to  the  proprietors  the  benefit  of  any  reduction 
or  the  burden  of  any  rise  in  the  wages  or  price 
of  materials,  instead  of  paying  a margin  upon 
the  contract  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole 
risk  of  the  contractor.  In  general  the  proprietors 
would  prefer  the  price  to  be  fixed,  and  the  whole 
risk  added  to  the  estimates,  rather  than  become 
partners  with  the  contractor  in  the  manner 
indicated.  Contractors  have  the  same  privilege 
of  making  their  conditions  on  a contract  as  the 
architect  or  proprietor ; they  do  not  need  to 
take  one  unless  they  are  pleased  with  it.  As 
times  and  circumstances  change,  the  same  clause 
cannot  apply  in  all  cases,  and  any  strike  clause 
for  extending  time  should  be  so  worded  as  to 
limit  the  time  for  endurance,  &c.,  and  not  to 
take  effect  in  the  case  of  any  factitious  or 


unnecessary  dispute.  The  wages  in  every  class 
of  labour  connected  with  building  have  risen 
notably,  and  the  working  hours  of  all  at  the  same 
time  have  been  shortened.  The  masons  of  Edin- 
burgh may  be  instanced,  as  they  claim  the 
credit  of  the  short-time  system  of  the  nine- 
hours  movement.  Well,  they  have  reduced 
their  working  time  15  per  cent.,  and  in  conse- 
quence their  labour  is  now  65  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  average  rate  before  the  movement 
began.  Although  some  of  the  other  departments 
may  be  more  and  some  less,  that  may  be  taken 
as  an  average  of  the  whole.  As  to  materials,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  those  dependent  on  labour 
or  coal  to  make  or  bring  them  to  hand  have  risen 
highest  in  price.  Bricks  and  iron  are  up  100  per 
cent.  ; lime,  35  per  cent. ; rubble  stone,  33  per 
cent. ; cubic  stone,  50  per  cent. ; ashlar,  25  per 
cent. ; and  rybats,  12  per  cent. ; glass,  25  per 
cent. ; joinery  work  and  ironmongery  from  10  to 
35  per  cent.  The  high  price  of  coals  has  already 
seriously  affected  the  coal  trade, 'so  much  so  that 
the  advisers  of  the  miners  are  getting  alarmed 
at  the  condition  of  things.  They  now  see  that 
they  have  carried  matters  too  far,  and  wish  to 
abolish  strikes  and  to  settle  trade  disputes  by 
arbitration.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that 
they  have  drifted  so  long  on  the  stormy  sea  of 
strikes,  before  discovering  the  hopeful  channel 
of  arbitration  which  leadeth  to  the  calm  waters 
of  contentment.  It  is  to  be  feared  the  present 
high  prices  will  have  a similar  effect  in  destroy- 
ing the  building  trade,  and  driving  off  investors. 
But  before  this  is  accomplished  to  any  serious 
extent,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  men  will  learn 
wisdom,  and,  instead  of  striking,  take  to  arbitra- 
tion. It  is  to  our  advantage,  as  acting  for  our 
employers  and  our  own  behoof,  to  do  what  we 
can  to  promote  a conciliatory  spirit  between 
masters  and  men ; to  impress  upon  them  that 
our  advantages  are  all  bound  up  together  ; that 
if  building  ceases,  we  are  partners  in  the  con- 
sequences. The  effect  of  high-priced  labour  will 
be,  for  a time,  to  separate  architecture  from 
building.  Necessity  may  demand  the  construc- 
tive part  of  buildings  at  any  price,  or  at  any 
time,  independent  of  the  price  of  labour  or  ma- 
terials. But  in  these  urgent  cases  the  necessitous 
people  will  be  content  with  the  most  ordinary 
and  unadorned  form  into  Which  the  rude  mate- 
rials can  be  converted  to  form  a place  of  shelter 
and  protection.  Expensive  labour  will  tend  to 
retard  the  growth  of  architecture,  properly  so 
called,  and  introduce  a “ utility  style,”  the  grand 
object  of  which  will  be  to  produce  buildings 
weatherproof  and  water-tight,  minus  architec- 
ture, but  with  as  much  rude  grandeur  as  may  be 
compatible  with  the  scanty  supply  and  high 
price  of  labour,  and  which  will  bring  the  art- 
workmen  of  the  present  to  mere  hewers  of  wood, 
and  drawers  of  water  in  the  future.  I have  con- 
sidered it  expedient  to  make  these  remarks  in 
consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
building  trade  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Paterson  then  proceeded  to  consider  some 
matters  which  have  interested  the  architectural 
world  during  the  past  year,  especially  noticing 
points  which  indicate  progress,  and  mark  the 
present  period  of  architecture  as  one  of  progres- 
sive excellence  and  grasp.  “ Probably  no  event 
of  interest  in  this  country  is  more  worthy  of 
primary  notice  than  the  completion  and  uncover- 
ing to  public  view  of  the  National  Memorial  to 
the  late  Prince  Consort.  The  fertile  imagination 
of  the  architect  has  here  produced  a design  and 
conceived  methods  of  construction,  ornamenta- 
tion, and  decoration,  which  the  country  has  now, 
after  ten  years’  labour,  seen  realized,  and  which 
not  only  cause  the  Albert  Memorial  to  be  regarded 
as  a success,  but  claim  for  it  a position  as  the 
best  or  one  of  the  best  monumental  art  structures 
of  the  kind,  produced  in  any  country  in  modern 
times.  It  combines  in  its  construction  as  sin- 
gular and  beautiful  a variety  of  materials  as  it 
does  in  its  architectural  features  and  detail,  the 
whole  being  gathered  together  and  skilfully 
grouped  into  one  harmonious  and  orderly  com- 
bination.” 

The  new  Courts  of  Justice  in  London,  the  Man- 
chester town-hall,  and  the  Fettes  College,  Edin. 
burgh,  were  alluded  to ; and  he  also  took 
occasion  to  advert  to  the  architecture  of  Cock- 
bum-street,  Edinburgh,  disfigured  as  it  is  by 
“ the  great  bald  north  wall  of  our  municipal 
factory”  [council  chambers],  which  he  con. 
trasted  with  the  splendid  hdtels  de  ville  of 
Belgium.  The  president  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
state  of  architecture  on  the  Continent,  which  he 
had  made  his  study  during  a recent  tour.  Re- 
ferring to  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  he  said, — 
| “ I walked  through  the  workmen’s  sheds,  where 


I was  told  that  some  500  men  were  employed, 
building  the  stone  towers  and  stone  cutting, 
under  Zwimer,  the  architect  entrusted  with 
the  completion  of  the  cathedral.  Some  of  the 
stones  which  I saw  in  progress  were  large,  and 
of  the  most  complicated  description  of  inter- 
sectional lines  and  curves,  and  adorned  with  rich 
and  beautiful  [carving.  The  work  was  exceed- 
ingly well  executed,  and  the  mitreing  beauti- 
fully done.  The  men  worked  hard  and 
cheerfully,  and  sang  at  their  work  in  beautiful 
harmony.  The  music  was  taken  up  from 
shed  to  shed  in  a style  which  forced  one  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  only  good  masons, 
but  capital  musicians  as  well.  Here  was  art 
aiding  the  art-workman.  The  fine  art  of  music 
lending  her  charms  to  cheer  honest  labour.” 

In  Mayence  and  Frankfort  extensive  restora- 
tions are  in  progress  at  the  cathedrals.  At  Stras- 
burg  the  stonework  and  the  stained-glass  windows 
which  were  destroyed  during  the  bombardment, 
are  being  rapidly  restored ; but  there  are  two 
shot-holes  through  the  roof  of  the  north  aisle, 
which,  with  much  propriety,  may  bo  left  as 
mementoes  of  the  merciful  escape  made  by  the 
cathedral  in  comparison  with  the  fate  of  the 
museum,  the  theatre,  and  other  large  buildings 
in  the  town.  The  synagogues  at  Amsterdam, 
Cologne,  and  Frankfort,  are  fair  architectural 
examples,  and  evince  the  desire  of  the  Jews  to 
beautify  and  adorn  their  places  of  divine  worship. 
In  Amsterdam,  the  Church  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
has  a classic  exterior;  but  the  synagogues  at 
Cologne  and  Frankfort  are  of  elaborate  Byzan- 
tine architecture.  The  interiors  are  evidently 
designed  and  intended  for  elaborate  decoration ; 
indeed,  at  Cologne,  the  decoration  and  stained 
glass  are  magnificent. 

The  new  synagogue  at  Frankfort,  situated  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Jews’  Quarter,  called  the 
“ Cradle  of  the  Rothschilds,”  is  an  imposing  and 
interesting  building,  and  when  the  interior 
decorations  are  completed,  it  will  be  well  worth 
visiting.  Indeed,  tourists  interested  in  archi- 
tecture or  decorative  art  should  not  miss  a sight 
of  the  interiors  of  one  or  other  of  these 
buildings. 

Here,  too,  in  our  native  city,  the  movement 
begun  some  years  since  for  the  restoration  of  St. 
Giles’s  Cathedral  has  taken  root,  and  the  work 
has  begun,  and  is  being  carried  on  in  earnest. 
Let  us  wish  the  architect  and  the  promoters  all 
success  in  the  work  that  is  before  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  Mr.  James  Ballan- 
tine  moved,  and  Mr.  T.  Ross  seconded,  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Paterson.  We  understand  that  at 
the  next  meeting  the  competitive  designs  for 
the  new  cathedral  will  be  discussed  by  this 
Association.  


PROGRESS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
IRELAND. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  tbo  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  for  Ireland,  on 
the  21st  instant,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Owen,  in  the  course  of  his  inaugural  address, 
said  a correspondent  of  one  of  the  London 
journals,  recently  visiting  Dublin,  mentions  in 
his  communication  that  in  former  times  the 
architecture  of  Dublin  used  to  be  justly  com- 
mended as  exhibited  in  its  public  buildings,  such 
as  the  Bank,  Custom-house,  Post-office,  and 
Four  Courts,  &c. ; but  that  now  alongside  these 
are  springing  up  on  every  side  new  banks, 
insurance-offices,  shops,  and  other  establish- 
ments, which  are  remarkable  both  for  the  talent 
displayed  in  their  design  and  also  as  exhibiting 
a state  of  things  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
stagnation  of  trade  and  decay  of  prosperity 
which  have  been  such  prominent  features  in  most 
pictures  which  have  been  drawn  of  the  state  of 
Ireland.  And  what  is  so  truthfully  stated  of  the 
metropolis  may  be  stated  with  equal  truth,  varying 
only  in  degree,  of  nearly  every  provincial  city 
and  town  ; and  the  country  itself  is  gradually 
becoming  dotted  over  with  buildings  of  a new 
and  important  character, — in  those  for  religious 
uses  especially  is  the  change  most  strikingly' 
shown.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  Europe  were 
the  ecclesiastical  structures  erected  for  the  last 
few  preceding  generations  of  so  utterly  mean 
and  degraded  a character, — and  this  was  one  point 
on  which  all  sections  of  religious  belief  among 
us  were  at  one ; whatever  other  differences  of 
opinion,  whatever  distinction  of  form  of  worship, 
there  might  be  among  them,  in  this  one  point 
there  was  perfect  unanimity  of  both  creed  and 
practice.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
improvement  in  the  direction  of  architecture  is 
receiving  a severe  check.  Without  entering  into 
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any  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  several 
questions  which  have  disturbed  the  labour- 
market,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  here  to  note 
that  the  cost  of  building  has  increased  by  a 
very  large  percentage,  and  that  this  must,  to 
a great  extent,  postpone  the  extension  of  im- 
provement until  matters  find  their  level.  I do 
not  see  any  cause  for  any  feeling  of  alarm  or 
uneasiness  at  this  state  of  things;  there  is 
nothing  really  new  in  it ; the  same  sort  of  thing 
has  occurred  over  and  over  again.  The  statute 
book  is  full  of  laws  for  regulating  the  prices  of 
labour  and  commodities,  which,  of  course,  became 
a dead  letter,  in  so  far  as  they  were  opposed  to 
the  real  progress  of  the  age.  In  all  old  chronicles 
are  to  bo  found  innumerable  notices  of  such 
marks  of  progress,  and  in  almost  every  case  they 
refer  back  to  some  golden  age  of  bygone  cheap- 
ness, and  predict  the  end  of  all  things  as  soon  to 
arrive ; but  the  world  has  wagged  on,  and  there 
seems  no  great  reason  for  desponding  now. 
Matters  are  sure  to  right  themselves,  tilings  will 
find  their  level ; but  meanwhile  there  are  grounds 
for  both  hopes  and  fears  as  to  the  future  pro- 
spects and  condition  of  the  artizan,  based  on 
the  uses  to  which  he  may  apply  the  increased 
leisure  and  pecuniary  resources  which  the  march 
of  events  has  bestowed  on  him.  “What  will 
he  do  with  it  ? ” Will  the  extra  hours  and 
increased  wages  be  spent  in  the  beer-shop  and 
gin-palace,  or  in  any  other  form  of  mere  animal 
enjoyment;  or  will  they  exhibit  their  effects  in 
increased  comfort  and  culture  of  the  man  him- 
self,—more  care  in  educating  his  children  ? It 
is  hard  to  say ; perhaps  somewhat  of  both. 
Tbe  better  class  of  men  in  each  trade  will  pro- 
bably be  the  better  for  it ; the  middling  and 
inferior  class  will  probably  become  worse  work- 
men day  by  day,  until  they  sink  down  to  the 
workhouse  or  the  grave  ; for  the  after-effect  on 
them  must  be,  that  the  less  the  necessity  for 
working,  the  more  the  distaste  for  working  will 
grow.  The  man  who  “plays  ” one  or  two  days 
in  each  week  will  work  very  reluctantly  and  un- 
willingly on  the  remaining  four  or  five ; and 
when  the  competition  with  imported  or  machine- 
manufactured  goods  shall  have  attained  the 
fuller  development  which  is  certain  to  be  brought 
about  when  manual  labour  is  at  its  maximum of 
high  price  and  irregular  and  uncertain  supply, 
the  weaker  man  must  go  to  the  wall.  This,  I 
confess,  is  the  only  fear  for  the  future  suggested 
to  my  mind  by  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
labour-market. 

The  same  commentary  on  our  new  buildings  to 
which  I have  already  alluded  suggested  to  me 
another  train  of  thought,  to  which  I think  it  will 
not  be  inappropriate  to  request  your  attention 
for  a few  moments.  In  comparing  the  recent 
architectural  decorations  of  our  streets  with 
those  older  examples,  which  have  challenged  for 
the  city  the  admiration  of  most  travellers  and 
writers,  we  perceive  a difference  between  them 
of  a very  striking  character,  which,  however, 
while  strongly  exemplified  here,  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  Dublin,  but  exhibits  itself 
everywhere,  and  in  a greater  or  less  degree, 
according  as  the  mind  of  the  architect  is  more 
or  less  imbued  with  the  ideas  that  this  genera- 
tion has  reproduced.  I say  reproduced,  for  the 
principle  to  which  I allude  is  one  which  always 
has  ruled  supreme  whenever  and  wherever  there 
has  been  true  architecture,  irrespective  of  age 
or  country,  and  without' which  there  may  be°a 
good  deal  of  building,  but  no  architecture.  This 
golden  rule,  this  symbolum  stantis  vel  cadentis 
architecture v,  is  “ fitness,”— adaptation  of  the 
design  of  the  building  to  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  to  be  put.  Whether  consciously  or  by 
mere  force  of  habit  and  imitation,  this  is  the 
rule  which  prevails  in  modern  buildings.  There 
is  a very  wide  rnuge  of  selection  made  as  to  the 
character.  The  ornamentation  and  details  may 
reproduce  ideas  Classic  or  Mediaeval,  and  in  the 
latter  may  range  over  the  whole  lapse  of  time 
from  the  earliest  revivals  of  art  in  the  Dark 
Ages  down  to  the  mongrel  stylo  of  the  Renais- 
sance.  All  countries,— England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, France,  Germany,  Italy, — are  put  in 
requisition  to  supply  ideas  of  form  and  character, 
but  the  one  central,  distinctive  idea  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  building  of  this  day  is  the  one  of 
fitness,  and  the  rule  deduced  from  the  idea, 
which  eliminates  from  all  good  architecture  such 
parts  which  are  not  essentially  and  constructively 
necessary  to  the  building,  in  order  that  it  may 
fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  Let 
me  for  a moment  call  your  attention  to  two  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  older  buildings,  with 
reference  to  this  one  point.  Perhaps  no  city  in 
Europe  can  show  a more  beautiful  perspective 


view  of  Classical  architecture  than  what  one  sees, 
either  by  daylight  or  moonlight,  from  Grafton - 
street,  by  standing  at  the  Provost’s  gate  and  look- 
ing toward  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  It  is  a glorious 
bit,  and  as  pure  in  its  detail  as  it  is  picturesque 
in  outline  and  grouping ; and  yet  there  is 
not  one  particle  of  what  meets  the  eye  that 
might  not  be  removed — cleared  away  utterly — 
without  interfering  for  a moment  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bank.  What  you  are  admiring  is  not 
the  building  [itself,  but  a screen  which  hides  it. 
In  the  same  way  the  facade  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Four  Courts  wants  only  deeper 
shadow  from  somewhat  bolder  projection  of  the 
portico  to  be  perfect ; only  in  looking  at  it  you 
must  take  care  to  staud  so  as  only  to  see  the 
front  of  it : a look  at  either  flank  will  destroy 
the  illusion.  It  is  very  beautiful,  but,  like  stage 
scenery,  it  is  meant  to  be  seen  only  from  the 
front, — and  for  the  same  reason,  because  it  is 
put  there  to  represent  what  is  not  there  really, 
and  to  hide  what  is.  The  whole  facade  is  a 
mere  screen  wall, — a picture  of  a building  exe- 
cuted in  stone.  Now  I think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  it  is  not  the  true  aim  and  object  of  archi- 
tecture to  erect  buildings,  and  then  construct 
elaborate  and  costly  contrivances  for  hiding  or 
disguising  them,  and  that  a design  which  treats 
the  exterior  in  a manner  independent  of,  and 
bearing  little  or  no  relation  to,  the  interior,  is 
radically  bad,  however  beautiful  it  may  be  per  se. 
No  one  would  think  a surgeon  entitled  to  credit 
who  should  perform  an  operation  merely  to  show 
his  own  dexterity  in  handling  the  knife. 

I have  sometimes  thought,  when  looking  at 
such  buildings  as  those  which  I have  been  con- 
sidering, that,  to  most  people’s  minds,  the  idea 
of  a really  noble  building  must  be  that  of  one 
built  regardless  of  expense,  and  apparently  of  no 
earthly  use ; but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
in  these  things  we  are  only  just  beginning  to 
think  for  ourselves, — to  shake  off  the  bonds  of 
old  associations,  and  get  rid  of  an  empiricism 
that  had  become  engendered  in  all  our  thoughts, 
habits,  and  practices.  In  architecture,  as  in 
every  other  direction  of  modern  thought,  our 
culture  has  been  built  on  the  revival  of  Classical 
modes.  In  art,  as  expressed  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  the  surviving  antique  models  were 
themselves  perfect,  and  nature  was  always 
present,  forcing  the  artist’s  mind  and  hand  out 
of  mere  slavish  imitation  and  reproduction.  In 
science,  Bacon  first  taught  us  to  throw  off  the 
bonds  of  authority,  to  test  facts  and  pheno- 
mena by  analysis,  and  appeal  from  the  philoso- 
phers to  Nature  herself  as  our  sure  guide;  and 
how  Blow  we  were  to  accept  the  teaching ! I 
can  remember  myself  having  in  very  early  days 
had  the  maxim  impressed  on  my  mind  that 
“ Nature  abhors  a vacuum,”  two  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Torricelli.  Law,  the  most 
conservative  of  sciences,  has  in  these  latter  days 
been  cleared  of  much  of  the  dead  branches  of 
previous  growth, — is  becoming  every  day  less 
purely  technical  and  arbitrary,  and  is  likely 
before  long  to  start  on  a new  basis  of  codified 
principles  as  opposed  to  mere  practice.  A 
similar  reform  in  architecture  is  in  progress, 
but  hardly  yet  acknowledged  by  the  profession, 
and  scarcely  at  all  understood  by  the  non-pro- 
fessional world. 


THE  GARDNER  COLLECTION  AT 
GUILDHALL. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  admirable 
display  made  at  the  opening  of  the  new  City 
Library  and  Museum,  at  Guildhall. 

No  less  famous  an  historical  personago  than 
Lord  Mayor  Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  the 
founder,  in  the  year  1421,  of  a library  at  Grey 
Friars,  at  the  cost  of  4001.  of  the  currency  of  that 
date.  We  are  told  by  Stow  that  this  library  -was 
129  ft.  long  by  31  ft.  broad,  and  that  it  was 
furnished  with  twenty-eight  desks,  and  eight 
double  settles  of  wainscot.  These  desks  are 
enumerated  in  King  Henry’s  patent.  A second 
sum  of  400Z.  was  devoted,  by  the  same  hero  of 
civic  story,  to  the  erection  of  a “ lybrarye  atte 
Guyldehalle,”  to  which  Sir  Richard  also  gave 
many  manuscripts  of  value.  To  this  “Common 
Library  at  Guildhall”  John  Carpenter,  the 
founder  of  the  City  of  London  School,  left  by 
his  will,  proved  in  14-12,  “any  good  or  rare 
books  found  among  the  residue  of  his  goods.” 
In  1444  we  find  “ lyflode,  housing,  and  easement 
of  the  gardyn”  granted  by  the  “Maire  and 
Aldermen  to  their  prest  and  bedeman,  John 
Clipstone,  capellanus,  et  custos  Librarie,  Guy- 
hald,”  But  “in  the  raigne  of  Edward  YI.  the 


bookes  were  sent  for  by  Edward  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Lord  Protector,  with  promise  to  be 
restored  shortly.  Men  laded  thence  three  cartes 
with  them,"  but  they  were  never  returned.” 
This  was  in  1552,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
end  of  the  library  founded  or  augmented  by 
Whittington. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  years  had 
passed  since  the  high-handed  robbery  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  before  the  City  of  London 
bethought  herself  of  the  need  of  a new  public 
library.  In  1824,  the  late  Mr.  Lambert  Jones 
began  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  undertake  the 
formation  of,  not  a public,  but  a corporation, 
library.  Books  have  since  that  time  been  col- 
lected, sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  with  more 
spirit.  At  the  present  day,  the  collection  is  said 
to  be  complete,  as  far  as  concerns  books  relating 
to  the  City  of  London,  while  other  departments 
of  literature  are  also,  to  some  extent,  represented. 
The  early  manuscript  books  of  the  corporation 
commence  with  the  Liber  Custumarum,  in  1154. 
The  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,  written  in  Latin 
and  Norman  French,  dates  in  the  first  year  of 
King  Richard  I.,  A.D.  1188.  Nine  other  volumes, 
the  titles  of  each  of  which  begins  with  the  word 
Liber,  bring  down  the  series  to  the  year  1576. 
Transcripts  of  the  City  Charters,  written  in 
Saxon,  Latin,  and  Norman  French,  commence 
with  the  charter  of  the  Conqueror,  which  itself 
is  only  a confirmation  of  the  previous  charters 
granted  by  the  Confessor,  and  by  earlier  Saxon 
kings.  The  last  in  the  series  are  the  charter 
dated  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  King  Edward  III., 
A.D.  1376,  and  the  Inspeximus  of  Charles  II.,  in 
1664,  two  years  before  the  fire.  Letter-books, 
Journals  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Common 
Council,  Remembmncia,  and  Repertories  com- 
plete this  interesting  series  of  civic  muniments. 

In  1869,  Dr.  W.  Sedgewick  Saunders  brought 
the  subject  of  the  library  before  the  Common 
Council.  A committee  was  appointed  by  that 
Court  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  the  result 
has  been  already  described  in  our  pages.  A 
reference  to  earlier  volumes  of  the  Builder, 
would  show  how  we,  at  various  times,  when  the 
existing  library  was  little  known  or  thought  of 
out  of  doors,  brought  it  to  public  notice,  and 
urged  the  want  of  better  premises. 

However,  never  mind  that  now.  Our  present 
object  is  to  speak  of  one  particular  feature  of 
the  exhibition  only  slightly  referred  to  in  our 
account  of  the  opening  night. 

The  whole  of  the  museum  proper  is  lined  and 
filled  with  a series  of  drawings  in  pencil  and  in 
water-colour,  prints,  and  woodcuts,  illustrative  of 
the  topography  of  London.  The  number  printed 
in  the  catalogue  as  that  of  these  objects  is 
1,390,  but  three  or  four  separate  views  of  ten 
come  under  the  same  index  number.  These 
exhibits  are  the  contents  of  only  four  out  of 
eighty  portfolios  which  have  been  thus  filled  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Gardner,  who  has  devoted  the  leisure  of 
his  lifetime  (and  something  less  readily  attainable 
than  leisure)  to  their  collection,  arrangement,  and 
illustration.  All  refer  to  the  topography,  the 
history,  the  architecture,  the  antiquities,  or  the 
manners  and  habits  of  London. 

Fortune  has  favoured  Mr.  Gardner  in  one 
respect.  The  period  during  which  he  has  been 
collecting  the  materials  for  an  exhaustive  his- 
tory  of  London  has  witnessed  the  sale  of  the 
great  collections  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, and  the  commencement  of  the  present, 
century.  The  Strawberry  Hill  collection  has 
been  brought  to  the  hammer ; so  has  the  Stow 
collection ; so  has  that  of  Dr.  Wellesley.  At  these, 
and  numerous  other  sales,  Mr.  Gardner  was  a 
judicious  and  fearless  purchaser.  He  has  thus 
not  only  become  the  possessor  of  many  prints 
that  are  unquestionably  unique,  but  he  has  based 
the  completeness  of  his  own  collection  on  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  those  that  preceded  it, 
which  have  thus  furnished  him  both  with  ready- 
collected  matter,  and  with  indications  of  all  that 
was  accessible,  or  known,  down  to  his  own 
period. 

While  the  lover  of  engravings,  and  the  col- 
lector proper,  will  linger  over  the  stained  and 
gilded  sheets  that  represent  some  otherwise  ex- 
tinct work  of  the  burin ; and  while  the  lover  of 
antiquities,  the  historian,  or  the  moralist  will 
take  most  delight  in  the  satirical  and  comic 
prints  that  scourged  the  follies  of  the  day,  we 
are  much  disposed  to  think  that  the  highest 
service  rendered  by  Mr.  Gardner  to  the  history 
of  the  metropolis  has  been  the  formation  of 
the  series  of  sketches  in  pencil  and  pen-and-ink, 
and  water-colour  drawings,  which  have  been 
taken  by  his  direction  and  at  his  expense ; and 
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■which  now  form  the  only  records  of  much  of 
ancient  London  that  is  swept  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  These  views  are  of  various  de- 
scriptions, some  picturesque,  or  giving  the 
general  effect  of  ancient  streets,  alleys,  and 
squares;  some  architectural,  giving  details  of 
many  Gothic  arches,  shady  cloisters,  massive 
crypts,  well-proportioned  towers,  and  hospitable 
halls,  now  destroyed;  some  full  of  decorative 
detail,  of  pargetted  ceiling,  or  quaintly- carved 
cantilevers.  The  cost  of  this  great  work 
(like  that  of  the  far  less  useful  hobby  of 
Louis  le  Grand),  the  collector  has  concealed 
even  from  himself.  But  those  who  know  how 
readily  ten,  twenty,  or  a larger  number  of 
guineas  are  obtained  for  a few  square  inches  of 
paper,  so  that  it  be  marked  with  a rare  impres- 
sion, may  form  the  notion  that  the  collection, 
and  the  creation,  of  some  40,000  illustrations  of 
the  history  of  London,  must  have  demanded  a 
considerable  outlay  of  capital. 

The  prints  and  drawings  exhibited  have  been 
selected  as  illustrations  of  well-known  portions, — 
at  least  of  portions  that,  until  now,  would  have 
been  called  well-known, — of  the  City,  of  South- 
wark, and  of  Westminster.  The  first  group  con- 
sists of  spots  that  are  passed  in  a walk,  starting 
from  East  Smithfield,  taking  the  leading  tho- 
roughfare to  Temple  Bar,  through  Fleet-street 
to  Whitechapel  ; and  thence  by  Bishopsgate. 
Starting  again  f i om  Temple  Bar,  the  course  of 
the  illustrator  is  by  the  Strand  to  Millbank  and 
Lambeth,  and  by  the  parks  to  Piccadilly.  The 
Southwark  ramble  leads  by  the  High-street  to 
St.  George’s  Fields.  We  commence  a notice 
that  must  of  necessity  be  disproportionately 
brief,  at  the  Tower. 

From  the  large  group  of  drawings  illustrating 
the  topography  of  this  locality,  a portion  of 
which  only  were  sent  to  the  Guildhall,  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  Tower  may  be  traced  in 
a manner  of  which  written  accounts  give  but 
little  idea.  Much  that  is  now  swept  away  is  to 
be  found  recorded  in  these  prints.  There  is  a 
view  of  the  Traitor’s  Gate,  as  it  must  have 
appeared  to  many  an  illustrious  captive  on  land- 
ing from  the  Thames,  that  is  worthy  of  the 
ominous  name.  There  is  a south-east  view  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Castrum  Royale,  Londi- 
nense,  taken  A.D.  1560,  with  a plan  of  Tower- 
hill.  This  is  a drawing.  It  is  accompanied  by 
an  engraving  from  the  same,  denoting  the  White 
Tower,  as  erected  for  the  Conqueror  by  Bishop 
Gundulph,  in  1078,  and  strengthened  by  William 
Rufus  in  1097.  There  is  “a  true  and  exact 
draught  of  the  Tower  Liberties,  surveyed  in  the 
year  1597  by  Gulielmus  Harward  and  J.  Gas- 
coyne,” and  reprinted  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  1742.  There  are  pencil  drawings  of 
the  celebrated  canteen,  called  the  “ Stone 
Kitchen,”  and  of  the  “ Golden  Chain  ” ; both 
now  demolished.  There  is  a ground  plan  of  the 
fortress,  by  Lempriere,  in  1726.  There  is  a 
view  of  the  gateway  chamber  where  the  young 
Princes  were  murdered.  There  is  the  room 
where  Anne  Boleyn  was  confined,  and  a/oc  simile 
drawing,  followed  by  an  engraving,  of  her  auto- 
graph. There  is  an  original  drawing  of  the 
breaking  into  the  strong-room  by  the  notorious 
Colonel  Blood,  with  an  engraving  of  that  ruffian’s 
portrait.  There  is  another  view  of  the  breaking 
into  the  strong-room  on  the  night  of  the  fire, 
October  30,  1841,  and  of  the  removal  of  the 
Regalia,  with  several  engravings  of  the  confla- 
gration on  that  night,  and  of  the  ruins  of  the 
long  armoury,  as  they  appeared  afterwards.  As 
a contrast  to  these  dismal  and  gloomy  scenes,  we 
refer  to  a quaint  view  of  the  Sailors’  Cavalcade, 
conducting  to  the  Tower  the  thirty-two  wagons 
loaded  with  treasure  taken  by  Commodore 
Anson  from  the  Spaniards  in  1744;  in  which 
ten  lines  of  laden  trucks  and  shouting  citizens 
cross  and  recross  the  page  from  right  to  left, 
something  after  the  fashion  of  the  Assyrian 
processions  in  the  British  Museum.  These  are 
but  a few  out  of  the  illustrations  named  on  three 
pages  of  the  catalogue,  which  again  form  but  a 
part  of  this  single  chapter  of  Mr.  Gardner’s 
illustrations  of  London. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  Tower  of  London 
nearly  four  pages  of  catalogue  are  filled  by  the 
list  of  various  views  of  the  secular,  though 
irregularly  returning,  Festival  of  “ Frost  Fair.” 
This  extraordinary  jubilee  is  holden  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Thames  whenever  an  unusually  hard 
winter  renders  the  thing  feasible.  The  first  of 
those  illustrated  in  the  Guildhall  is  that  in  the 
winter  of  1683-4;  the  second  in  that  of  1715-16; 
the  third  in  1739—40  ; the  fourth  in  1814.  These 
most  interesting  prints  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  marvellous ; and  are  the  precursors  of  the 


sensational  penny  literature  of  to-day.  Then 
we  come  to  the  history  of  St.  Katherine’s  Dock, 
to  the  elevation,  the  plan,  the  interior,  and  other 
views  of  the  church  pulled  down,  and  re-erected, 
in  name  and  in  form,  in  the  Regent’s  Park ; a 
drawing  of  the  excavation — the  progress  of  the 
works ; in  short,  turn  where  we  may  we  find  the 
same  orderly,  far-reaching,  exhaustive  illustration. 
As  to  London  Bridge,  the  series  of  views  extends 
from  the  old,  many-arched  structure,  with  more 
pier-surface  than  water-way,  and  the  ancient 
chapel  and  gate-house  on  its  surface,  to  the 
opening  of  the  present  bridge.  Many  of  these 
drawings  belonged  to  the  great  engineer  Rennie, 
and  their  professional  value  is  hardly  less  than 
their  topographical  importance.  The  narrow 
passages  between  the  great  boat-shaped  starlings 
of  the  early  bi'idge  must  have  made  the  edifice, 
at  low  water,  the  scene  of  a terrific  current. 
Some  of  the  views  represent  the  first  widening 
of  the  water-way,  by  the  removal  of  a pier)  and 
the  substitution  of  one  arch  for  the  former  two. 

We  have  not  space  even  to  glance,  on  the 
present  occasion,  at  the  remainder  of  this 
interesting  series.  We  have  mentioned  one 
locality  alone.  The  imagination  is  actually 
oppressed  by  the  magnitude  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  collection.  How  is  it  to  be  secured 
to  posterity  ? How  will  the  City  of  London 
endeavour  worthily  to  honour,  and  sedulously  to 
preserve,  such  a memorial  of  her  history,  from 
the  time  when  her  sons  first  learned  the  art  of 
engraving  ? 


CONCRETE  BUILDING* 

I PUHPOSELY  refrain  from  attempting  any 
description  of  the  various  forms  of  moulds  or 
machinery  for  forming  concrete  walls ; each 
practitioner  has  his  own  invention, — most  of  them 
patented, — but  one  and  all  answering  the  old 
description,  “ The  one  is  as  good  as  the  other, 
and  a great  deal  better  too,”  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  puffing  advertisements  that  meet  one  on 
all  sides  in  the  professional  prints ; but  if  it  be 
desired  to  act  without  having  recourse  to  any  of 
these  patentees,  I would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing course  to  be  adopted : — Provide  a suffi- 
cient number  of  stakes  of  squared  timber,  say 
4 in.  by  4 in.  about  3 ft.  long,  tapered  and 
sharpened  at  one  end  ; having  excavated  the 
trenches  ready  for  putting  in  the  concrete  for 
the  footings  : before  doing  so  mark  out  by  lines 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  plus  twice  the  thick- 
ness of  the  planking  necessary  to  form  the  wall- 
moulds,  and  drive  the  prepared  stakes  into  the 
ground  hard  enough  to  keep  upright  during  the 
filling  of  the  trenches,  and  at  such  places,  at 
angles,  and  along  the  length  as  will  be 
convenient  for  the  future  uprights  to  sup- 
port the  planking.  If  necessary,  the  width 
of  the  footing  may  be  increased  where  the 
stakes  occur,  in  order  to  surround  them.  When 
the  stakes  are  withdrawn  after  the  footings  are 
set,  there  will  be  a set  of  sockets  provided,  into 
which  posts  of  the  same  scantling  may  be  set ; 
these  can  be  easily  plumbed  and  tied  together  on 
top  by  ropes  or  bands  of  iron  or  strips  of 
timber.  Then  it  is  only  necessary  to  slide  in 
planks,  and  the  mould  for  the  wall  is  complete. 
To  keep  the  planks  apart,  cross  pieces  of  the 
required  length  can  be  jammed  between  them, 
and  removed  after  the  intervals  between  them 
have  been  packed  with  concrete.  Such  an  appa- 
ratus can  be  prepared  anywhere,  and  worked  by 
any  one  who  can  use  a plumb-rule. 

We  next  come  to  the  formation  of  the  open- 
ings. If  a mere  hole  in  the  wall  is  intended,  a 
core,  solid  or  hollow,  will  be  inserted  of  the 
proper  Bize  and  at  the  proper  level ; and,  in 
building  with  concrete,  every  hole  must  be  fore- 
seen and  provided  for  beforehand,  whether  it  be 
for  drains,  air,  water,  or  gas-piping,  or  tubing  for 
bells : after-boring  must  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  For  openings  intended  to  be  filled  in 
with  windows,  doors,  or  grates,  frames  or  moulds 
must  be  made  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
interior  of  the  opening ; these  need  not  be  of  the 
whole  height,  as  they  can  be  raised  from  time  to 
time  until  the  proper  height  is  attained,  and  in 
this  way  one  mould  would  suffice  for  several 
openings  of  different  heights,  so  long  as  the 
width  and  form  of  head  were  the  same  : thus,  if 
the  windows  are  segment-headed,  and  the  same 
width  in  all  the  stories,  but  varying  in  height, — 
say  7 ft.,  6 ft.,  and  3 ft.  6 in., — if  the  mould  be 
made  to  fit  the  upper  two  first  it  can  be  used  for 
all ; and  in  the  same  way  with  doors, — no  lintels 
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will  be  required  in  concrete  building,  because  it 
forms  its  own  lintels,  and  requires  no  arch  over 
it.  And  here  let  me  call  your  attention  to  an 
ancient  example  of  concrete  lintel  given  by 
Viollet  le  Due  in  the  Dictionnaire  tV Architecture 
under  the  article  “ Beton,”  p.  206,  vol.  ii. : — “ We 
see  in  the  castle  of  the  city  of  Carcassone  win- 
dows and  doors  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  lintels  of  which,  of  considerable 
bearing,  are  formed  of  concrete  run  in  a mould. 
The  lintel  is  of  concrete  of  extreme  hardness, 
and  we  have  not  seen  one  of  them  broken  by  the 
loading,  which,  however,  is  considerable.”  He 
adds  in  a foot  - note  : — “ The  shaft  which 
divides  this  window  into  two  parts  is  of  white 
marble  from  the  Pyrenees,  as  also  are  the  base 
and  capital ; the  jambs  and  second  lintel  are  of 
green  sandstone.  The  constructors  thereby 
have  admitted  that  a piece  of  concrete  was  less 
fragile  than  the  natural  stones,  when  supported 
only  at  its  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  middle.  This 
lintel  is  only  9'84  in.  thick,  with  a bearing  of 

3 ft.  7i  in.,  and  a breadth  of  about  ITS  in.” 
The  floor  girders  rest  immediately  on  it  without 
any  intervening  wall-plates.  This  example  is  of 
great  importance  as  giving  confidence  in  the 
right  use  of  the  material. 

All  frames  must  be  made  without  joggles, 
because  it  is  evident  that  if  the  horns  or  jog- 
gles are  left  on  they  must  be  bedded  in  the  work 
as  it  proceeds,  and  any  after  repair  would  be 
very  difficult. 

For  fireplaces  and  chimneys,  the  breasts  as  far 
as  they  will,  should  be  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ordinary  walls.  A simple  mould 
of  three  planks  will  enable  the  opening  to  be 
formed  up  to  the  arch ; this  and  the  guttering 
should  be  formed  in  one  mould  of  sheet  iron 
or  zinc  on  a timber  frame  somewhat  similar 
to  those  very  admirable  articles  made  of  terra- 
cotta, and  queerly  named  “oncorms”  by  the 
Scotch  manufacturers.  A timber  drum,  about 
2 ft.  long,  with  a handle  for  drawing  it  up, 
will  serve  as  core  to  the  flues,  which  cannot  • 
by  this  means  of  building  be  left  foul  or 
gutted  too  quickly.  Almost  any  amount  of 
corbelling  can  be  done  most  easily  and  econo- 
mically with  concrete,  and  fireplaces  can  be  put  , 
in  positions  that  would  be  considered  impossible 
in  ordinary  building ; flues  can  be  left  for  venti- 
lation also  with  great  ease.  The  only  precaution  \ 
which  I would  recommend  is  not  to  carry  venti- 
lation flues  up  to  the  top  of  a chimney-shaft,  but 
to  give  them  outlet  just  over  the  roof  at  the  ! 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  avoid  return  smoke,, 
the  nuisance  of  which  is  a very  dear  price  to- 
pay  for  ventilation.  Outside  the  roof  prepara- 
tion  should  be  made  for  fixing  the  flushings  by 
bedding  thin  laths  of  deal  in  the  course  they 
are  intended  to  take,  which,  when  withdrawn, 
will  have  a groove  into  which  the  lead  can  bo 
pinned.  All  offsets  and  the  top  of  the  shafts 
must  be  left  rough,  and  afterwards  moistened 
and  finished  with  fine  cement  mortar,  well 
trowelled  and  sloped  to  throw  off  the  wet.  I 
would  recommend  also  to  bed  on  top  of  each 
flue  a length  of  flue-lining,  projecting  about  3 

4 in.,— it  will  arrest  the  draught,  and  save  the-  '< 
arrises  round  the  flue  from  wear  and  tear. 

No  wall-plates,  tassels,  bond-timber,  or  any 
such  thing  must  be  bedded  in  concrete  walls,  j 
The  plates  for  the  roof  will  be  bedded  on  the  ;; 
walls,  and  all  those  for  carrying  floors  on  corbel  4 
courses  of  concrete,  which  can  be  easily  formed  , 
by  attaching  a mould  of  the  shape  and  size  re- 
quired to  the  face  of  the  wall  at  the  proper  | 
height,  and  can  bo  afterwards  covered  with 
plaster  so  as  to  form  a cornice  to  the  room.  For 
security,  the  joists  should  be  trimmed  to  the  size 
required.  A strong  fillet  of  deal  should  be  fixed 
against  the  inside  face  of  the  joists,  with  rough 
boai’ding  thereon  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  concrete  until  it  sets.  The  box  thus  formed 
should  then  be  filled  in  with  concrete  extending 
to  the  back  of  the  fireplace ; and  by  finishing 
the  surface  with  fine  stuff,  well  trowelled  on  the 
face,  you  will  have  trimmer-arch,  hearth,  and 
back  hearth  all  in  one  solid  block,  and  perfect 
security  against  fire.  This  operation  had  better 
not  be  done  until  the  floors  are  laid.  From  what 
has  been  stated,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
constructing  any  portion  of  a building  which 
may  not  have  been  described,  bearing  in  mind 
that  any  width  of  opening  can  be  spanned  with- 
out lintel  or  iron  arch-bar,  and  that  all  idea  of 
spreading  may  be  left  out  of  the  calculation  of 
the  jambs ; it  is  only  necessary  to  give  them 
mass  enough  to  sustain  the  load  pressing  ver- 
tically upon  them.  There  is  no  lateral  pressure, 
provided  the  mould  is  kept  up  until  the  concrete 
has  consolidated.  In  all  building  operation® 
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over-haste  is  the  evil  of  the  day,  and  this  is 
specially  dangerous  in  concrete  building. 

It  may  be  convenient  now,  before  passing  to 
what  is  usually  cut-stone  work,  to  describe  the 
nature  of  the  materials.  For  the  sake  of  economy, 

I have  recommended  a mixture  of  air-slacked  lime 
with  the  cement  in  the  foundations,  but  in  the 
shaft  walls  cement  only  should  be  used.  It 
should  weigh  not  less  than  112  lb.  to  the  imperial 
bushel ; if  much  lighter  than  this  it  cannot  be 
depended  on,  and  should  be  rejected.  It  will  be 
safest,  I think,  to  adhere,  for  the  body  of  the 
woi’k,  to  the  same  proportions  as  given  for  the 
concrete  in  the  foundations — 1 to  7, — but  finer 
stuff  should  be  used  for  some  purposes  : thus  for 
forming  the  quoins,  the  angles  of  jambs  and 
arches,  a mixture  of  1 to  3 or  4 should  be  used, 
rejecting  the  coarser  materials.  This  fine  Btuff 
will  take  a sharp  arris  from  the  mould,  and  retain 
it,  and  save  a (good  deal  of  time  in  the  after- 
finishing. All  corbelling,  and  wherever  great 
strength  is  required,  should  be  done  with  even 
finer  stuff,  say  1 to  2,  as  the  strength  of  the  mass 
decreases  very  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  for  this  reason 
I would  not  recommend  the  common  practice  of 
inserting  in  the  heart  of  a concrete  wall  lumps 
of  stone ; it  should  never  be  done  where  strength 
and  coherence  are  of  importance. 

Now,  as  regards  the  cut  stonework.  Suppose 
that  a hall  is  to  have  a floor  not  boarded,  and 
steps  that  would  be  stone  ordinarily,  the  proper 
course  will  be  to  fill  to  within  3 in.  of  the  finished 
level  with  any  dry  rubbish,  level  the  surface, 
fill  in  with  concrete,  and  float  it  over  to  the 
required  level,  and  finish  the  surface  with  fine 
stuff,  placed  in  a thin  coat  over  the  moistened 
surface  of  the  coarse  concrete,  and  continually 
trowelled  until  it  is  quite  smooth  and  hard.  The 
steps  must  be  formed  one  by  one,  by  fixing  a 
board  of  the  required  height  where  the  face  of 
the  riser  will  come,  filling  with  fine  stuff  against 
the  face  of  the  board,  and  hearting  with  coarse 
stuff.  The  upper  surface  would  be  finished  with 
the  floor.  If  a flight  of  steps  is  required,  they 
may  be  constructed  with  perfect  safety,  attached 
to  the  wall  only  on  one  side,  if  required,  and  of 
any  projection,  varying  the  thickness  of  material 
in  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done.  The  steps 
should  be  formed  simultaneously  with  the  walls, 
but  of  the  finer  material,  say  1 to  2.  The  mould 
would  be  constructed  of  a soffit  of  timber 
planking,  securely  fixed,  as  it  will  have  great 
weight  to  bear ; a timber  string  at  the  end  of 
the  intended  projection,  and  a movable  board 
of  the  size  of  the  face  of  the  riser.  This  move- 
able  board  will  be  fixed  in  its  place  for  each  step 
in  succession,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  each 
in  turn  being  th9  foundation  of  and  incorporated 
with  its  successor,  so  that  the  final  result  is  not 
so  much  a set  of  individual  steps,  but  one  con. 
tinuous  mass  with  steps  notched  out  of  it.  There 
is  no  difficulty,  except  in  the  case  of  windows, 
where  the  moulds  of  the  soffits  will  be  some 
expense  and  trouble,  but,  of  course,  infinitely 
less  than  carving  out  each  separate  stone.  The 
soffit-mould,  in  this  case,  may  either  be  made  of 
very  thin  boards,  bent  to  the  shape,  or  a rough 
stage  can  be  erected  and  a solid  core  formed  by 
building  with  lialf-mortared  rubble  up  to  the 
shape,  and  grooving  over  with  mortar.  By  this 
means  great  accuracy  can  be  attained,  and  a 
surface  of]  paper  spread  over  the  plaster  will 
prevent  its  adhering  to  the  concrete,  although  it 
would  be  no  great  matter  if  it  did,  as  the  soft 
mortar  could  be  very  easily  removed. 

As  regards  window  sills,  it  may  be  asked, — 
why  have  them  at  all  ? But  as  this  may  be 
considered  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  provide  for 
them.  In  building  the  walls,  the  bottom  of  the 
opening  left  for  the  window  should  correspond 
with  the  bottom  of  the  cill ; and  in  proceeding 
to  form  the  sill,  a board  should  be  fixed  so  as  to 
form  the  rim  of  the  inside  face,  and  a mould 
should  be  made  in  the  form  of  a box  with  a 
•bottom,  and  one  side  and  two  ends ; on  the  bot- 
tom a fillet  should  be  fixed  to  form  the  throating. 
The  box,  when  fixed  in  its  place,  would  bo  filled, 
and  the  upper  surface  formed  by  securing  a 
mould  formed  to  the  shape  along  its  length  just 
as  an  ordinary  cornice.  All  cornices,  eave, 
string,  and  barge  courses  would  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner ; but  it  should  be  matter  of  con- 
sideration whether  the  finishing  of  all  continuous 
moulded  faces  would  not  be  executed  more 
cheaply  if  run  in  the  ordinary  way  than  by 
casting  in  a continuous  mould. 

In  building  the  walls,  projecting  corbel  courses 
have  been  left  all  round  them.  On  them  the 
■tassels  will  be  laid,  and  the  joists  on  the  tassels. 


On  the  upper  surface  of  the  joists  I would  sug- 
gest that  a fillet  should  be  fixed  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  floor,  and  that  then  a skirting 
of  cement  should  be  run  round  each  floor.  My 
reason  for  this  is,  that  it  obviates  the  necessity 
for  inserting  plugs  for  fixing  timber  sheeting. 
The  inner  face  of  the  walls  may  be  either 
skimmed  over  with  lime-putty  or  whitewashed ; 
the  outer  face  'coated  with  a very  thin  coat  of 
fine  cement,  or  tinted  with  a cement-wash  ; the 
ceilings  and  floors  would  be  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  roofing,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  variation  from  the  ordinary 
mode ; but  if  it  is  desired  to  have  a very  cheap 
form  of  roof,  I would  recommend  the  following, 
of  which  I extract  the  description  from  a treatise 
on  Portland  Cement,  by  A.  Lipowitz  : — 

“ 1.  The  inclination  of  theframework  of  the  roof 
(which  must  have  an  even  surface)  should  be  at 
the  rate  of  £ in.  or  f in.  per  foot.  The  rafters 
or  joists’'should  not  be  more  than  2 ft.  3 in. 
apart,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  strength.  Boards 
of  1 in.  or  in.  are  fastened  on  the  rafters, 
and  should  be  rebated.  These  are  then  covered 
with  a layer  of  sand  £ in.  or  £ in.  thick,  to  pro- 
duce an  even  surface. 

2.  Strong  brown  paper,  in  continuous  rolls, 
and  as  broad  as  possible,  is  then  laid  upon  it  so 
that  each  length  overlaps  the  other  by  about  4 in. 
When  the  whole  or  a large  part  has  thus  been 
covered  with  paper,  the  mixture  is  put  into  a 
cauldron,  in  the  proportion  of  100  lb.  of  tar  to 
180  lb.  of  Portland  cement.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  heat  the  tar  gently,  and  to  mix  the  cement 
with  it  gradually,  in  order  to  prevent  its  boiling 
over.  This  mixture  of  tar  and  cement  must  then 
be  laid  as  hot  as  possible  on  the  paper  with  a 
tar  brush.  The  next  layer  of  paper  is  then  laid 
on  it,  and  smoothed  with  a light  wooden  roller. 
In  this  way  the  whole  roof  must  be  covered.  In 
order  to  break  the  joints  of  the  paper,  begin  the 
second  layer  w'ith  half  the  breadth,  and  proceed 
as  before.  The  third  and  fourth  layers  are  in 
like  manner  laid  with  alternate  layers  of  the 
mixed  cement  and  tar  and  brown  paper. 

The  last  layer  must  be  carefully  covered  with 
cement,  and  then  strewed  with  sifted  ashes  to 
the  thickness  of  -]  in.  Next  to  the  gutter  is  a 
board  covered  with  zinc,  and  projecting  about 
2 in.  It  should  be  laid  on  after  the  second  layer 
has  been  completed,  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the 
third  and  fourth.  If  there  be  any  chimneys 
projecting  through  the  roof,  they  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  zinc,  immediately  after  the  first 
layer  has  been  finished,  and  before  the  gravel 
is  strewed  upon  it.  This  zinc  should  rise  6 in. 
up  the  sides  of  the  chimneys,  and  3 in.  upon  the 
roof ; the  upper  edges  should  be  bent,  so  as  to 
be  let  into  the  joints  of  the  brickwork,  where 
they  Bhould  be  carefully  fixed  with  cement. 

3.  The  whole  is  then  finished  with  a coating 
of  sifted  gravel  containing  about  one  third  of  dry 
loam  truly  levelled  with  rakes  and  scrapers. 

This  work  should  not  be  attempted  in  rainy 
or  frosty  weather. 

The  workmen  should  wear  very  light  boots, 
or,  better  still,  none  at  all ; and  should  always 
stand  on  thin  boards  when  working  at  the  roof. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  of  roofing 

1.  A smaller  quantity  of  wood  is  used. 

2.  The  roof,  being  flat,  gives  more  room  in  the 
upper  floors  of  the  house. 

3.  It  is  more  convenient  for  constructing 
garrets. 

4.  Protection  from  external  fire,  and  affords 
easy  access  to  firemen. 

5.  If  properly  constructed,  these  roofs  never 
require  repair. 

Several  roofs  at  Heisehberg,  in  the  Reisen- 
gebirge,  constructed  on  this  principle,  are  now 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  have  never  been 
repaired.” 

I have  tried  this  mode  of  roofing  myself,  and 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  It  is, 
of  course,  much  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  roof. 

The  imaginary  house  is  now  floored  and  roofed, 
but  it  still  remains  to  fit  it  with  doors,  windows, 
grates,  and  chimney-pieces,  shelving,  rails  for 
hanging  up  clothes,  and  the  innumerable  sort  of 
things  comprehended  under  the  title  of  fittings. 
All  these  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  and 
provided  for  beforehand.  The  walls  are  like 
cast  iron ; they  do  not  admit  of  the  rough-and- 
ready  driving  in  of  plugs  wherever  a carpenter 
fancies,  for  preference  into  a flue,  if  it  is  at  all 
possible  to  do  so.  These  walls  can  only  be 
pierced  with  great  difficulty ; the  place  of  all 
those  things  must  be  fixed  beforehand,  and  while 
the  walls  are  in  building  swallow-tailed  plugs  of 


dry  wood  must  be  built  in  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  them ; and  that  there  may  be  no  mistake, 
every  bit  of  carpenters’  and  joiners’  work  should 
be  delivered  on  the  ground  before  the  walls  have 
got  many  feet  high ; and  if  the  plugs  are  placed 
in  the  right  position,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
fixing  any  of  the  joiners’  work,  except  the  door 
and  window  frames.  This,  I think,  can  only  be 
properly  secured  by  confining  them  in  their 
places  by  jamb-linings  and  architraves,  which 
are  themselves  securely  fixed  to  the  plugs. 

I think  there  remains  nothing  more  to  add 
as  regards  the  use  of  concrete  in  ordinary 
houses ; one  built  as  I have  been  describing 
would  be  cheap,  durable,  quieter  than  one  built 
of  brick  or  stone,  safer  as  regards  fire,  and  free 
from  rats  and  mice  and  other  vermin.  I propose 
to  continue  this  paper  by  a consideration  of  the 
subject  of  fire-proof  building  in  general,  the 
special  advantages  attending  the  use  of  concrete, 
the  modification  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  using 
concrete,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  which  should  be  adopted  in  fire-proof 
buildings.  


PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, on  Friday  evening,  the  15th  instant,  a 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith 
on  “ Professional  Practice,”  being  the  intro- 
ductory lecture  to  a course  open  to  members  of 
the  Association,  to  be  delivered  on  certain 
Monday  evenings  during  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing months. 

Mr.  Smith  began  by  showing  that  actual 
practice  of  a profession  is  the  end  properly 
looked  forward  to  during  all  preliminary  study, 
and  that  a clear  vision  of  the  requirements  of 
active  life  should  be  had,  if  possible,  from  the 
beginning.  Then  each  step  taken  may  tend 
more  directly  to  the  wished-for  goal,  when  prac- 
tice and  thorough  fitness  for  it  have  been  arrived 
at  together.  The  profession  of  architecture,  in  the 
form  it  has  now  taken,  has  been  the  product  of 
what  we  call  the  accidental  course  of  events. 
Ships  and  machinery  are  brought  into  existence 
without  the  intervention  of  professions  distinct 
from  the  trades,  and  it  might  have  been  possible 
that,  for  buildings  also,  the  design  and  the 
execution  should  have  fallen  into  the  same 
hands.  Indeed,  a large  proportion  of  the  build- 
ings actually  erected  are  carried  out  without 
architects, — probably,  half  of  the  buildings  in 
the  metropolis,  for  instance ; and  they  do  not 
tumble  down.  Architects  would  seem  thus  no 
universally-necessary  outcome  of  human  life. 
Work  can  generally  be  done  without  them,  pro. 
vided  that  it  is  common-place  enough  not  to  call 
for  the  use  of  special  taste,  skill,  and  experience. 
When  these  qualities  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
the  architect  called  in  should  be  able  to  put 
them  at  the  service  of  his  employer,  and  com- 
plete his  work  so  as  to  justify  the  impression 
that  the  buildings  thus  originated  and  controlled 
have  been  ably  and  wisely  (1)  designed,  (2)  con- 
structed, and  (3)  conducted.  In  all,  the  archi- 
tect is  the  representative  of  his  client,  doing  for 
him  what  ho  is  unable,  or  unwilling,  or  not 
anxious  to  do  for  himself  ; and  it  can  only  be  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  results  of  special  training, 
showing  complete  adaptation  to  the  work,  that 
the  profession  can  justify  its  separate  existence 
as  at  present,  or  its  professors  look  forward  to  a 
sound  and  lasting  future  for  their  occupation. 
Though  a model  architect  is,  perhaps,  as  rare  as 
the  phcenix,  it  is  quite  possible  to  see  what,  at 
the  present  time,  he  should  be,  and  to  indicate 
how  nearly  any  one  must  approach  this  standard 
in  order  to  avoid  entire  or  partial  failure.  To 
make  clear  to  pupils  and  young  men  in  the  pro. 
fession  the  nature  of  this  standard  in  some 
detail, — affording  them  an  exposition  of  the 
matter  not  hitherto  attainable  in  a definite  form, 
and  quite  out  of  reach  of  many, — will  be  the 
purpose  of  the  lectures  to  which  this  is  to  form  a 
general  introduction. 

1.  As  to  design.  The  art  qualification  needs 
little  insisting  upon,  and  is  really  a great  subject 
by  itself.  Here  as  elsewhere,  study  and  pains 
are  all-important.  Many  men  of  promise  have 
been  ruined  at  the  beginning  of  their  career  by 
premature  success  and  unwise  praise.  In  this 
section  of  the  architect’s  work,  the  tempta- 
tion to  the  clever  draughtsman  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  art  of  pleasing  on  paper  may  be  too 
strong  for  the  sober  teaching,  which  points 
to  the  building  as  his  real  work,  and  as  the 
true  test  of  his  skill.  Beyond  and  before  the 
consideration  of  this  beauty  or  fitness  of  decora- 
tive form,  is  the  question  of  fitness  for  practical 
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work  of  tlie  architect  has  little  connexion  with 
the  direct  putting  up  of  buildings,  and  many  of 
the  qualities  thus  suggested  as  being  desirable 
in  him  are  really  quite  as  necessary  in  many 
other  occupations. 

Mr.  Smith  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  system 
of  payment,  a system  roughly  adjusting  the 
pay  according  to  the  relative  importance  of 
buildings,  and  regretted  its  occasional  results, — 
such  as  correspondence  and  interviews  out  of  alL 
proportion  to  the  remuneration : the  6s.  8d.  of 
a lawyer  actually  checks  the  eagerness  for 
information  by  letters,  and  perhaps  also  adds 
weight  to  the  words  therein.  In  fact,  the  pro-  . 
fession  is  not  a lucrative  one ; partly  because 
there  are  far  too  many  men  in  it,  and  partly 
because  the  putting  up  of  a new  building  mostly 
occurs  only  once,  if  so  often,  in  a lifetime.  Thus 
the  bulk  of  the  work  requiring  skilled  direction, 
is  always  limited,  and  not  uniformly  diverted 
towards  the  profession.  This  makes  every  pos- 
sible extension  of  legitimate  practice  desirable. 
Taking  out  quantities,  managing  building  estates,, 
valuations,  district  surveyorships,  are  examples 
of  such  extensions ; and  for  such  work,  often 
most  valuable  to  clients  or  to  the  general  com- 
munity, special  training  is  a matter  of  necessity- 
The  moral  throughout  is  that  an  architect  is 
made, — not  bom.  The  highest  eminence  is  to 
be  won  by  no  single  step,  but  by  patient,  con- 
tinual climbing.  Work, — work, — work, — well- 

directed  and  persistently  carried  on, — will  train 
latent  powers,  and  enable  a man  to  take  a posi- 
tion well  worth  working  for — a position  in  which 
he  will  be  able  to  use  all  his  attainments  and 
acquirements  in  turn  and  to  the  full ; in  which 
matters  of  vital  importance  to  others  are  trusted, 
confidently  to  his  care ; in  which  his  advice  is 
sought  as  well  worth  the  having ; in  which  a 
large  part  of  the  work  of  his  life  will  have  a 
real  permanence;  and,  giving  to  that  work  a 
charm  belonging  to  little  of  the  work  of  many 
other  professions,  he  will  have  the  task  and  the 
self-training  and  pleasure  of  dealing  with  and 
directing  at  one  and  the  same  time  men  and  the 
forces  of  nature. 


needs, — the  proportioning  of  each  part  of  a 
structure  to  its  special  use, — the  subordination 
of  each  part  to  the  general  use  of  the  whole 
building, — the  exercise  of  a fertile  contrivance 
in  reconciling  with  good  judgment  and  good 
taste  at  times  apparently  conflicting  directions 
and  demands.  For  this  kind  of  work  effectively 
performed,  an  architect  must  be  trained  to  grasp 
many  details,  and,  as  a simple,  necessary  pre- 
liminary, to  hold  numbers  of  such  details  in  his 
memory.  The  sizes  of  doors  and  windows,  room 
proportions,  arrangements  of  ranges  and  stoves, 
spaces  in  stables,  how  a carriage  will  stand  in 
a coachhouse,  the  position  for  a grand  piano, — 
these  are  a few  samples  of  a large  number 
of  very  elementary  facts  which  the  architect 
must  fix  in  his  memory  and  imagination,  in 
order  to  recall  them  without  effort  in  the  pro- 
cess of  design.  Special  knowledge  of  buildings 
constructed  for  special  uses,  is  another  necessity 
of  the  thoroughly  competent  architect.  The 
principle  of  the  design,— the  key  of  the  plan, — 
should  be  acquired  for  most  of  various  classes  of 
buildings.  For  instance,  the  shape  and  position 
with  relation  to  each  other  of  the  wards  of  a 
hospital  once  understood,  the  details  of  such 
buildings  group  themselves  round  this  key  idea 
in  further  studies,  and  radical  failure  from  want 
of  clear  perception  of  the  ruling  principle  be- 
comes impossible.  Though  an  architect  may 
not  often  run  risk  of  depreciation,  because  he 
has  not  seen  out-of-the-way  buildings  for  special 
uses, — he  will  contend,  if  he  neglects  such  guid- 
ance from  experience,  at  great  disadvantage 
with  others  who  systematically  familiarise  them- 
selves with  the  principles  and  details  of  all  ori- 
ginal structures,  demanded  by  the  ever-shifting 
forms  of  our  social  system. 

2.  As  to  skill  in  construction.  A young  archi- 
tect cannot,  safely  and  wisely,  plead  ignorance 
or  inexperience  in  the  case  of  things  going  wrong. 
He  must  counterbalance  his  inexperience  by 
taking  great  pains.  Practice  is  said  to  make 
perfect  in  other  things,  but  in  building  an  archi- 
tect is  supposed  to  know  all  about  materials  and 
the  putting  of  them  together  before  he  begins 
practice  : — any  want  of  pains  and  care  may  lead 
to  great  risks  ; architects  have  been  tried  for 
manslaughter,  and  otherwise  more  or  less  justly 


: sought  after  legally  on  account  of  errors  of 
i judgment  or  non-detection  of  the  misdoings  of 
i others.  Knowledge  of  structural  science, — or, 
at  the  least,  a good  confidence  as  to  being  readily 
, able  to  get  at  the  right  sources  of  information 
; when  required, — this  must  be  had,  and  no  little 
insight  and  knowledge, — in  any  case  enough  to 
enable  a reliable  judgment  to  be  come  to  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,— as  to  the  fitness  or  the 
reverse  of  most  building  materials.  The  build- 
ing materials  of  special  localities  may  be  the 
subjects  of  particular  investigation  on  occasion ; 
but  the  principles  on  which  judgment  of  them 
should  be  founded,  and  a fair  amount  of  real 
experience  of  their  characteristics,  should  be 
more  frequently  obtained  by  students  than  has 
in  many  cases  been  the  rule  heretofore. 

3.  Business  qualities.  A good  man  of  busi- 
ness will  be  honest,  systematic,  and  courteous ; 
and  possess  some  amount  of  tact.  He  will  be 
dissatisfied  with  himself  if  the  builders’  tenders 
far  exceed  his  estimate.  He  will  adjure  utterly 
the  detestable  practice  called  “ leading  a client 
on.”  He  will  be  trustworthy, — because  he  will 
have  the  courage  to  tell  unpleasant  truths  when 
they  must  be  told.  He  will  have  the  indis- 
pensable habits  of  steady  labour  and  punctuality, 
and  a knowledge  of  good  precedents  for  all 
formal  matters ; and  will  rarely  dispense  with 
such  precedents  or  any  punctilio  recognised  by 
custom  as  serviceable  for  record  or  against  con- 
tingency. These  business  details  form,  in  fact, 
the  large  bulk  of  the  hidden  part  of  “ professional 
practice,”  transacted  in  the  private  rooms  of 
architects  or  kept  to  themselves ; these  reach 
only  very  imperfectly  even  the  best  trained 
pupils  ; and  each  man  has  often  by  painful 
experience  to  acquire  for  himself  a method  of 
conducting  business.  This,  the  lecturer  said, 
he  desired  to  remedy  to  some  extent,  wishing  to 
make  a beginning  on  a subject  which  the  com- 
mittee has  often  considered  without  seeing  their 
way  to  introducing  it  as  part  of  the  regular 
training  obtainable  by  and  in  the  Association. 
Temper  and  mischance  are  the  real  causes  of 
many  failures.  An  architect  will,  therefore 
always  show  full  self-control,  though  he  may 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  wholly  suppress  the 
manifestation  of  high  temper.  Much  of  the 


ST.  GILES’S  CHURCH,  DURHAM. 

Last  month  the  Architectural  and  Archmo- 
logical  Society  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 
took  into  consideration  a scheme,  of  which  the 
society  had  heard,  for  the  partial  or  entire  demo- 
lition of  St.  Giles’s  Church.  The  meeting  was 
unanimous  in  disapproving  and  deploring  the 
proposed  plan,  and  appointed  a select  committee,, 
with  instructions  carefully  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  building,  historically  and  architec- 
turally. The  committee  was  further  instructed 
to  suggest  a plan  by  which,  with  the  least 
possible  destruction  of  the  existing  fabric,  the 
required  increase  of  accommodation  could  be 
most  effectually  provided.  The  committee  so- 
appointed  has  j ust  now  issued  their  report,  the 
purport  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
concluding  paragraph  : — 

We  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  a building  so 
intimately  bound  up  as  it  is  with  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Bishopric,  and  so  full  of  interest,  alike  to  the  archi- 
tect, the  antiquary,  the  historian,  and  the  citizen  of  ; 
Durham,  without  expressing,  most  respectfully,  but  moat 
earnestly,  our  protest  against  its  contemplated  destruc- 
tion. We  trust  we  have  shown  that  demolition  is  wholly  • 
unnecessary.  It  would  involve  a grave  and,  we  believe,  I 
needless  expense ; whilst  it  would  obliterate  from  the  city  an 
ancient  building,  which  is  next,  after  the  cathedral  (with  the 
history  of  which  its  own  is  curiously  and  closely  parallel), 
the  most  conspicuous  and  venerable  in  the  city.  We  hope 
that  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  alteration  of  the  I 
church  will  give  a thoughtful  and  serious  consideration  to- 
the  statements  which  we  have  made,  and  will  hesitute  in  1 
prosecuting  a scheme  involving  the  destruction  of  a 
church,  which,  from  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  I 
old  Palatinate,  has  so  strong  a claim  on  the  city  and.  county 
of  Durham.” 

We  add  our  voice  in  deprecation  of  the  pro-  a 
posed  destruction  of  this  ancient  and  interesting’ 
building. 


Halifax. — Bursting  of  a Mill  Dam. — On 

Monday  eveningof  last  week  a dam  in  connexion- 
with  Lily-lane  Mill  suddenly  burst,  and  the  whole 
of  the  houses  immediately  below  the  mill  were 
inundated.  The  mill  adjoins  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  near  the  Halifax  Station,  and 
the  line  crosses  the  front  of  the  mill  on  a 
viaduct.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  mill  were  two 
dams,  and  works  were  in  progress  between  these 
dams  and  the  mill  for  the  erection  of  a shed,  and. 
it  is  supposed  that  the  excavations  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  shed  had  weakened  the  embank- 
ment of  one  of  the  reservoirs,  which  was  about- 
12  yards  square,  and  6 ft.  deep. 
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KENSINGTON  NEW  PARISH  CHURCH. 

In  our  volume  for  the  year  1870,  we  published 
a view  and  the  plan  of  the  new  church,  then  j ust 
commenced,  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts, 
Kensington,  from  the  designs  of  Mr., now  Sir,  G.  G. 
Scott.*  Since  then,  the  nave,  aisles,  transepts, 
chancel  with  its  aisle,  the  lower  stage  of  the 
tower, — in  fact,  the  whole  church,  except  the  upper 
stages  of  the  tower,  fittings  in  the  nave,  the  reredos, 
pulpit,  and  lectern, — have  been  completed.  We 
now  give  a view  of  the  interior,  looking  east,  and 
including  the  probable  reredos.  The  cost  to  the 
present  date  has  been  about  23,0001.  A special 
fund  is  being  raised  to  complete  the  tower  and 
spire,  and  the  aid  of  all  able  to  assist  is  urcrentlv 
invited. 

A fine  organ  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Hill  & 
Son,  at  the  cost  of  1,500L,  provided  by  a separate 
subscription. 

The  church  is  calculated  to  afford  sittings  for 
1,600  persons,  including  children. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  GLOBE  BRIDGE, 
AT  PECKHAM. 

Within  the  last  fortnight,  the  Camberwell 
Vestry,  for  whom  the  Globe  Bridge  across  the 
Grand  Surrey  Canal,  in  Commercial-road,  Peck- 
ham,  is  in  course  of  erection,  have  been  engaged 
in  prolonged  and  excited  discussions  inspecting 
the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  bridge  ; and  during  these  discussions, 
some  odd  disclosures  have  been  elicited  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  delay.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
vestry  on  Wednesday  week,  a deputation  of 
tradesmen  and  others  in  the  Commercial-road 
was  introduced.  This  was  the  same  deputation 
that  waited  upon  the  vestry  a few  months  ago 
on  the  same  subject.  The  spokesman,  on  behalf 
of  the  deputation,  explained  to  the  vestry  the 
serious  loss  to  which  they  had  been  subjected, 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  business  of  several 
shopkeepers  had  been  entirely  ruined.  He 
added  that  on  the  former  occasion  when  they 
appeared  before  the  vestry  the  contractor  wrote 
to  the  Builder  stating  that  he  (the  speaker)  had 
libelled  him,  whereas  he  had  no  intention  of 
doing  anything  of  the  kind,  and  only  desired  to 
show  the  vestry  how  he  and  other  shopkeepers 
had  suffered  by  the  delay  in  finishing  the 
bridge.  The  discussion  on  the  subject  on 
Wednesday  week  occupied  between  two  and 
three  hours,  and  was  exceedingly  warm,  if  not 
absolutely  personal,  several  members  of  the 
vestry  accusing  the  committee  under  whose 
superintendence  the  bridge  was  being  built  of  a 
neglect  of  their  duty  in  not  having  determined 
the  contract,  or  enforced  the  penalties  in  conse- 
quence of  the  terms  of  the  contract  not  having 
been  complied  with,  and  also  expressing  sym° 
pathy  with  the  shopkeepers  who  had  suffered. 
Mr.  Dresser  Rogers,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said  they  had  done  all  they  could 
with  the  contractor,  whom  they  had  had  before 
them.  He  added  that,  although  they  could  not 
altogether  exonerate  the  contractor  from  blame, 
he  had  had  several  unexpected  difficulties  to  con! 
tend  with,  one  of  which  was  the  state  of  the  iron- 
market,  and  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
the  girders  and  other  ironwork  from  the  parties 
at  Middlesbrough,  with  whom  he  had  contracted, 
although  he  had  given  the  vestry  authority  to 
pay  them  for  the  iron  as  it  was  delivered.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed,  several  members 
contended  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
iron-masters  with  whom  the  contractor  might 
have  entered  into  arrangements,  and  a motion 
to  take  the  construction  of  the  bridge  into  their 
own  hands,  and  enforce  the  penalties,  was  lost, 
one  gentleman  (Mr.  Denny)  contending  that  the 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  bridge  had  not 
expired,  and  that,  although  it  might  be  easy  to 
tear  a man  to  pieces,  it  was  well  to  know  that 
they  had  the  power  to  do  so.  On  the  surveyor 
being  appealed  to,  he  said  he  did  not  think  the 
ironfounders  were  behaving  well  to  the  con. 
tractor,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was 
something  which  did  not  appear  on  the  surface. 

It  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  surveyor 
should  personally  ascertain  whether  the  iron- 
work was  in  progress,  and  report  to  another 
meeting  that  day  week,  and  that,  if  it  was  not 
being  executed,  the  contract  should  be  deter- 
mined. At  the  adjourned  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day last,  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  surveyor  reported 
that  he  had  been  to  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  found 
that  Messrs.  Head  & Co.,  who  had  taken  the 
contract,  had  sub-let  it, — one  portion  to  Messrs. 


Foster,  Lloyd,  & Co.,  of  Wednesbury,  and  the 
other  to  Messrs.  Woodhall,  of  Dudley.  He  then 
went  to  the  last  two  places,  and  received  a pro- 
mise that  the  girders  and  the  other  portion  of 
the  iron  works  should  be  delivered  at  the  works 
in  Peckham  this  week.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  vestry  declined  to  proceed  farther, 
but  directed  the  surveyor  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge. 


PROPAGATION  OF  DISEASE  BY 
FUNERALS  AND  WAKES. 

How  often  must  the  same  warning  be  given 
before  it  will  be  attended  to  ? 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  local  Board  of 
Health  at  Leadgate,  a district  surrounded  bv 
collieries,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  Mr.  George 
Renton,  the  medical  officer,  acquainted  the 
authorities  that  scarlet  fever  had  broken  out  in 
a malignant  form  in  the  district,  no  fewer  than 
cighty-two  cases  having  come  under  his  notice 
during  the  month.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  this  epidemic 
to  any  defect  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  his 
district,  but  rather  to  the  indiscretion  of  the 
people  in  visiting  infected  houses  and  in  attend- 
ing funerals  and  wakes. 

Over  and  over  again  we  have  pointed  out  the 
evils  of  theso  practices,  illustrating  them  with 
pen  and  pencil ; but  they  are  still  continued,  and 
still  do  their  evil  work. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  DUDLEY 
GALLERY. 

Exhibition  succeeds  exhibition  so  rapidly  at 
the  Dudley  Gallery  that  it  is  seldom  its  walls 
are  not  bearing  testimony  to  the  activity  of 
artists  in  these  days,  when  pictures  would  seem 


and  other  lamps  must  perplex  him  more.  He 
would  wonder  how  the  small  craft  so  near 
should  be  merged  in  mist,  and  yet  that  a forest 
of  masts  should  be  more  visible  miles  away. 
Moonshine ; moonshine  ! what  a great  latitude 
there  is  for  moonshine ! Diorama,  panorama, 
and  conjuring  tricks  are  very  astonishing  in 
their  several  ways,  and  one-half  of  those  who  see 
these  performances  will  wonder  how  such  illu- 
sion could  have  been  attained,  whilst  the  other 
half  will  wonder — just  the  same. 

Atmospheric  phenomenon  has  been  far  more 
rigorously  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Jerves  M'Entee, 
and  in  an  extremely  clever  way.  “October 
Snow— Squall  in  an  American  Forest”  (294), 
makes  the  spectator  shiver,  and  his  thoughts  to 
concentrate  on  chest-protectors  and  cough- 
lozenges.  Too  long  a look  at  this  would  makn 
one  numb,  and  [dumb,  and  deaf.  The  warmest 
weather  is  surely  preferable  to  such  a deadly- 
cold  state  of  things,  that  would  seem  to  defy  all 
genial  influences.  In  hot  countries  it  is  possible 
to  find  a stray  breeze  occasionally ; and  Mr. 
J . E.  Hodgson  intimates  that  Eastern  law-courts 
are,  even,  well  ventilated  : he  has  found  a very 
strong  breeze  in  one,  and  made  the  most  of  it 
and  a very  capital  picture  was  in  the  wind, — at 
once.  As  for  story,  it  was  supererogatory  to  add 
one  to  the  many  that  are  issuing  from  the  wet 
lips  of  his  clamorous,  litigious  Arabs,  so  loudly 
making  “An  Appeal  to  the  Kaid ” (47),  who 
deprecates  such  a waste  of  energy  over  a matter 
he  can  so  easily  adjust : let  them  produce  the 
disputed  property,  he  will  take  care  of  it,  in  a 
barbarous  emulation  of  Chancery  fashion ; for 
half  the  grandeur  of  law  and  equity  exists  in 
their  universality  of  appropriation.  But  Mr. 
Hodgson  perfectly  identifies  national  administra- 
tion ; his  Arabs  are  Arabs,  though  the  kaid  is 
not  quite  so  big  as  a more  delinquent  apprehen- 
siveness might  conceive  him  to  be.  “ Youth  and 
Ago”  (51)  aro  illustrated  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hughes,  in  definition  of  a time’s  difference, — 


to  have  become  as  necessary  an  adjunct  to  a the  span  that  divides  an  old  woman,  that  is,  from 
SlrffiT.  ®-X_1S^nCe.as  at  ?ne  1t.ime  lfc  ,was  difficult  | the  duck  she  was : it  is  very  well  and  delicately 

done ; whether  with  regard  to  the  duck  of  the 


* Vol.  xxviii.,  pp.  8 and  11, 


for  pictures  to  procure  for  those  who  produced 
them  a civilised  existence  at  all.  Nowhere  else 
is  there  a fairer  opportunity  afforded  the  amateur 
of  modest  means  to  get  good  change  for  a mode- 
rate check  upon  a superabundance  for  more  real 
requirements : many  clever  and  agreeable  paint- 
ings,  of  an  average  degree  of  merit,  are  to  be 
found  here,  with  just  enough  instances  of  greater 
worth  to  emphasise  and  assist  the  meaning  of 
what  may  be  expressive  or  promising  of  excel- 
lence in  less  convincing  speech  of  it. 

A few  pictures  in  this  present  collection  take 
a superior  and  helpful  position ; but  there  is  still 
cause  for  regret  that  the  clear-stage-and-no- 
favour  system  of  an  institution  like  this  should 
not  obviously  lessen  the  cause  for  never-ceasing 
complaint  of  “ want  of  room,”  and,  by  mitigatin" 
a difficulty  elsewhere,  make  it  the  more  easy  to 
improve  the  character  of  these  exhibitions  and 
others  generally.  The  imaginative,  and  even  the 
narrative,  are  elements  that  scarcely  mix  with 
the  productions  to  be  found  here. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  sends  two  classical 
compositions,  on  a smaller  scale  than  ho  usually 
adopts ; but  Mr.  Watts  stands  nearly  alone  in 
the  possession  of  such  qualities  as  make  a painter 
original  and  painting  poetic.  The  Greek  ladies 
on  the  rocky  shore,  “ Watching  for  the  Return 
of  Theseus  ” (70),  so  unsophisticated,  with 
regard  to  care  for  personal  appearance, — unless 
the  electric  cable  is  not  nearly  so  late  a con- 
venience as  many  believe  it  to  be,  and  having 
learnt  something  of  the  impudent  persuasiveness 
of  those  naughty  syrens,  they  meant  to  out-argue 
all  argument  in  adverse  favour  by  statement  of 
the  naked  truth, — form  a very  beautiful  group, 
though  the  arrangement  of  the  lower  limbs  of 
the  principal  figure  detract  from  its  gracefulness, 
and  here  suggests  that  “nature,  not  altered,” 
might  be  " to  advantage  dressed  ” : though,  so  far 
as  a refined  sense  of  beautiful  colour  and  other 
attributes  belonging  to  the  artist  go,  it  is  richly 
clothed  already.  This,  with  another  admirably- 
conceived  design,  showing  Eurydice  withdrawn 
from  the  arms  of  Orpheus,  just  as  they  were 
free  of  Pluto’s  dominion,  can  only  assist  an 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Watts ; for  he  is  nearly  as 
inimitable,  if  not  quite  so  singular,  as  Mr.  J.  A. 
McNeill  Whistler,  whose  studies  of  moonlight 
effects  on  the  river  would  divide  London’s 
opinion.  His  “ Nocturn,”  whether  performed 
under  the  influence  of  “ Grey  and  Gold”  (187) 
or  “Blue  and  Silver”  (237)  is  noctidial  enough 
to  perplex  a Thames  waterman  as  to  the  time  o’ 
day,  and  that  such  a pretty  blue  or  pale-grey  fog 
could  necessitate  the  lighting  up  of  the  moon 


past,  the  ducklings  of  the  present,  or  the  plea- 
sant spread  of  English  landscape,  they  alike 
betoken  great  imitative  skill,  and  no  common 
taste  in  their  combination.  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks, 
A.R.A.,  is  represented  by  a study  of  “ An 
Elizabethan  Rough  ” (53),  who,— with  this 

artist’s  partiality  for  a by-gone  period, — is  not 
so  significant  of  his  social  grade,  as  representa- 
tives to  be  met  with  nowadays ; he  is  very  well 
drawn  and  painted,  however,  and  his  tyke  not 
the  worst  of  his  belongings. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  sends  a “Portrait  of 
Lord  Lytton”  (244),  taken  some  years  ago,  and 
very  characteristic  of  the  author  of  “ Zanoni”  : 
it  is  admirably  done,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
picturesque  surroundings.  Far  simpler  and  less 
adorned  is  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward’s  “ Summer  ” (12), 
a pretty  little  boy  in  grey  knickerbocker  suit : 
this  is  both  natural  and  nice  in  its  unaffected 
treatment  and  good  representation.  The  sketch 
for  Mr.  F.  Walker’s  notorious  “Prisoner  at  the 
Bar  ” (334),  is  very  valuable,  for  most  of  what 
constituted  the  worth  of  the  larger  version  is 
here,  more  than  indicated.  “Barnard’s  Inn, 
Holborn,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  ” (269), 
has  served  to  good  purpose  in  enabling  Mr.  H. 
Wallis  to  emulate  the  Dutchmen  who,  by  brilliant 
colour  that  they  seemed  to  mix  with  sunlight,, 
made  such  use  of  old  buildings  and  quaint  court- 
yards as  ensured  a longer  existence  for  the 
transcriptions  than  the  realities  themselves  were 
favoured  with.  The  result  of  this  clever  appli- 
cation of  Mr.  Wallis’s  precise  drawing  and  clear 
dexterous  painting,  if  it  does  not  quite  equal  the 
perfection  aimed  at,  is  very  agreeable. 

There  is  no  lack  of  variety  amongst  the  many 
noticeable  works  here.  Mr.  E.  Crofts  gains  an 
interest  for  his  military  heroes,  who  are  so  com- 
posedly disregarding  shot  and  shell,  “ Artillerie 
Bederkung”  (4);  Mr.  F.  Slocombe’s  cavalier 
“At  Bay”  (27),  does  not  promise  quite  so 
much  resistance, — he  is  rather  weak ; “ Mid-day 
in  June”  (32),  passed  by  a young  girl  tending  the 
rose-trees  that  are  burdened  with  blossoms,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Macbeth  paints  with  a vigour  that  does 
more  than  approach  coarseness. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A.,  sends  a cleverly- 
painted  picture,  a “ Lesson  of  Charity  ” (135)  : 
his  straightforward  and  capital  method  of  de- 
piction would  save  platitude  from  staleness ; and 
such  a touch  of  nature  as  a mother’s  direction 
to  her  little  girl  to  be  kind,  whether  in  France, 
Italy,  or  elsewhere,  would  make  “the  whole 
world  kin”  ; and  so  nicely  done  as  it  is,  the  old 
lesson  is  newly  impressed,  and  will  last  the 
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longer  from  being  so  ably  handed  down.  Capital 
workmanship  is,  too,  displayed  in  Mr.  Calderon’s 
portraits  of  two  brothers  of  the  brush,  Messrs. 

W.  F.  Yeames,  A.R.A.,  andD.  W.  Wynfield  (169)  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  contributes  similar  proof  of 
the  great  value  and  increase  of  interest  a novel 
treatment  gives  to  portraiture : if  the  naturally 
graceful  figure  posed  in  the  mild  difficulties  that 
such  a pretty  piece  of  business  as  embroidery 
may  involve,  and  her  no  less  charming  coad- 
jutor, be  portrait,  the  style  of  work  shown  in 
“ The  New  Stitch  ” (177)  may  be  recommended 
for  imitation.  Mr.  Yal.  Prinsep’s  very  brilliant 
presentation  of  a beautiful  head,  “ Lily”  (126), 
must  add  to  his  reputation  for  achieving  life- 
likeness. 

“ The  Last  Days  of  the  Old  Hack”  (71),  by 
Mr.  Heywood  Hardy,  must  be  very  weary  ones 
indeed,  if  such  change  from  honoured  recognition 
of  breed  and  speed  to  the  heavy  travel  of  a four- 
wheeled  cab  has  been  a sudden  one  : if  the  poor 
old  horse  is  as  capable  of  contemplation  as  the 
cab  is  of  being  the  vehicle  of  sentiment,  he  has, 
at  least,  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  his 
very  last  day  will  not  quite  end  his  usefulness  : 
there  are  dogs  to  be  fed.  Mr.  Hardy  possesses 
very  clever  means  of  expatiating  on  such  matters 
so  far  as  manipulation  goes  and  good  taste  for 
colour,  though  this  is  not  so  strongly  sot  forth  in 
another  specimen,  “The Dilemma”  (101),  which 
is  a bull, — and  one  would  not  care  to  be  on  the 
horns  of  such  a one, — enraged  at  sight  of  a fair 
damsel’s  red  cloak.  “ After  the  Run,” — this  has 
no  reference  to  the  bull,  but  is  the  finish  of  a 
deer-stalking  expedition,  by  Mr.  J.  Richardson 
(87),  and^shows  some  very  good  animal-painting, 
whether  with  regard  to  stag  or  hounds  ; “ The 
Fisherman’s  Pet”  (115)  is  rather  a dirty-faced 
one,  by  Mr.  J.  Burr.  Mr.  James  Gow  depicts 
the  traditional  author,  in  “A  Garret  in  Grub- 
street”  (163),  when  the  street  was  more  easily 
found  than  the  grub;  “A  Word  of  Advice,” 
from  a hard-looking  young  woman  to  an  easy, 
lounging  young  man,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth 
(222) ; “Study  of  a Spanish  Bullfighter”  (251), 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Burgess, — wo  do  not  believe  in 
Spanish  bullfighters,  and  should  like  to  see  one 
tackle  Mr.  Hardy’s  little  “ dilemma  ” ! “ Setting 

Out”  (262),  by  Mr.  T.  Graham;  “A  Partial 
Critic,”  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Sadler  (279)  ; “ The  Post- 
script,”—remarkable  for  length  even  as  com- 
pared with  a lady’s  PS.  generally, — by  Miss  M. 
E.  Edwards  (308);  “Midsummer”  (311),  by 
Mr.  T.  Davidson  ; “ Caleb  in  his  Pantry”  (316), 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Douglas,  R.S.A. ; “ Second  Read- 
ing,”  by  Mr.  A.  Ludovici,  jun.  (326)  ; “ The 
Critic”  (336),  by  Mr.  E.  Hughes;  “Study  of  a 
Head,”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  S.  Mann  (343)  ; “ Still 
Life”  (349),  by  Mr.  W.  Hughes ; “Nemesis 
Approaching,”  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Henley  (358)  ; and 
“Love  Letters”  (389),  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Burfield, 
are  amongst  the  best  of  this  variety. 

There  are  some  beautiful  little  studies  from 
nature  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Mason,  A.R.A.,  and 
amongst  other  choice  items  may  be  reckoned  the 
“ Carnations  and  Cora  ” (328),  and  a bit  entitled 
“Our  Village ” (341),  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie, 
A.R.A.,  and  plenty  of  such  pleasure-giving  work 
as  is  to  be  found  in  “Mowers”  (38),  by  Mr.  C. 
J.  Lewis  ; “ Gleaners”  (39),  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Sant ; 
“Asters,  &c.”  (63),  forcibly  and  exquisitely 
touched  in  by  Mr.  H.  Fantin;  “Sunset  over 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice  ” (102),  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Severn;  “A  Spring  Morning  on  the  Thames” 
(103),  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hennessy  ; “A  Welsh  Hay- 
field”  (109),  by  Mr.  T.  Lloyd;  “ Study  at  Elclie, 
near  Alicante  ” (127),  and  “ Sketch  of  Knole  ” 
(128),  by  Mr.  A.  Ditchfield ; " A Pastoral  ” (139), 
by  M.  Fisher;  “A  Creche”  (142),  by  Mr.  F. 
Walton;  “The  Lock  of  the  Lowes,  Perthshire” 
(176),  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Knight ; “ The  Carpet  Bazaar, 
Cairo,”  by  Mr.  F.  Dillon;  “A  Garden  at  Nurem- 
berg” (200),  by  Mr.  C.N.  Henry;  “YearsleyLock, 
near  York, — Evening  ” (205),  by  Mr.  H.  Moore; 
“ Waiting  ” (215) , by  Mr.  W.  Small : “ Chagford  ” 
(231)  by  Mr.  A.  Goodwin;  “Yew  Trees, — 
Borrowdalo  ” (252),  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Aston;  “The 
Old  Farm  House,  Sussex”  (296),  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Fahey ; and  “ Off  with  the  Ebb  ” (353),  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Wyllie. 

“ An  Orchard  ” (61),  by  Mr.  E.  Gurdon  Dalziel, 
might  be  an  early  sketch  by  Mr.  Walker  ; and 
“ Twilight  ” (64),  by  Miss  Hannah  Hopkins,  very 
successfully  emulates  Mr.  Boyce. 

Rock,  and  sea,  and  wind,  to  help  shape  the 
sea,  have  been  subjects  enough  for  many  a fine 
picture,  and  the  infinite  variation  that  the  sky 
alone  can  be  an  index  of,  leaves  it  possible  for 
many  more  to  come  that  shall  yet  look  new. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt,  paints  nearly  as  well  in  oil  as 
he  does  in  water-colour.  “At  the  End  of  the 


Reef”  (65),  shows  an  angry  sea  foaming  its 
wrath  away  in  repeated  assaults  on  the  firm  rock 
that  already  holds  captive  in  the  hollow  of 
its  fortress  some  of  the  attacking  waves.  In 
sheltered  rest  spent  water  sleeps,  and  waits 
till  higher  tide  shall  bring  release,  or  the  wind 
annihilation.  Mr.  N.  Moore’s  study  of  “A 
Winter  Gale  in  the  Channel”  (82),  bears  are- 
markable  appearance  of  truthfulness ; “ On  the 
Test— Low- water”  (72),  and  “ Steam  Tug  leaving 
a Vessel  in  the  Downs”  (54),  by  Mr.  Robert 
Leslie,  convey  the  same  impression,  excepting 
the  two-miles-and-a-half-long  trail  of  several 
tons  of  coal-smoke,  that  would  prove  steam- 
tugging  a very  expensive  means  of  locomo- 
tion. “ Salcombe,  South  Devon”  (18),  by 
Mi’.  J.  G.  Naish,  with  a misty  evening  effect. 

“ Shadows  ” (80),  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Watson ; “ Better 
small  Fish  than  None”  (120),  by  Mr.  H.  Mac- 
callum ; “An  Open  Shore”  (152),  by  Mr.  C. 
Hunter;  “Coast  of  Artois”  (371)  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Lewis;  and  “A  Stormy  Sea”  (392),  by  Mr. 
T.  J.  Watson,  again,  all  bear  evidence  of  close 
observation,  with  the  power  of  rendering  it 
apparent.  It  is  not  all  who  can  write  as  well  as 
they  can  read. 

SOUND. 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  sound  from  passiug 
through  such  floors  as  mentioned  by  “ A Sub- 
scriber” in  the  last  number  of  the  Builder ; and 
the  ordinary  receipt  of  “pugging”  between  the 
joists  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  only  assists  the 
passage  of  sound.  A layer  of  cockle-shells,  laid 
in  on  battens  between  the  joists,  has  been  used ; 
and  I have  myself  used  broken  crockery,  but  both 
remedies  are  only  very  partially  successful.  One 
thin  or  is  certain,  that  solid  materials  only  con- 
duct sound,  and  therefore  the  more  open  the 
material,  and  the  more  air-cells  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  any  filling-in,  the  better ; but  unfor- 
tunately the  sound  is  carried  through  mainly  by 
the  joists  themselves,  in  a single  floor,  and 
therefore  the  filling-in  between  is  of  secondary 
importance.  The  only  practicable  remedy  is  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  sound  by  the  use 
of  thick  carpets  or  Kamptulicon.  The  better  a 
house  is  built,  and  the  more  solid  the  materials 
used,  the  more  sound  passes  through  it. 

This  is  a subject  which  wants  ventilating,  for 
wo  know  very  little  about  it  at  present. 

J.  K.  C. 


PUBLIC  ANALYSTS  UNDER  THE  NEW 
ADULTERATION  ACT. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Vestry  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
the  following  have  been  adopted : — 

“ That  Dr.  Muter,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  South  London 
School  of  Chemistry,  be,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
* Act  to  amend  the' law  for  Iho  prevention  of  adulteration 
of  food  and  drink  and  of  drugs,’  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Local  Government  Board,  appointed,  din-ing 
the  pleasure  of  the  vestry,  analyst  for  this  parish,  receiving 
for  his  remuneration  such  fees  as  the  Act  prescribes.” 

“ That  application  be  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  their  approval  ofthe  appointment  of  Dr.  Muter.” 

“ That  Mr,  John  Edwards,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  be 
appointed  under  the  6th  section  of  the  Act  aforesaid,  to 
perform  in  this  parish  the  duties  of  an  imspector  under 
the  said  Act.” 

The  Local  Government  Board  sent  a letter  to 
tbe  Lambeth  Vestry,  asking  for  the  testimonials 
on  which  the  vestry  appointed  Dr.  Muter  as  public 
analyst.  The  vestry,  by  a majority  of  40,  have 
replied  that  no  testimonials  were  required,  as 
they  knew  Dr.  Muter  as  having,  close  to  the 
vestry-hall,  a laboratory,  in  which  he  had  more 
than  fifty  pupils  under  instruction ; and  that 
testimonials  were  of  less  value  than  personal 
knowledge. 

It  must  be  greatly  to  the  public  advantage 
tliat  the  analysts  appointed  have  abundant  re- 
sources in  the  way  of  assistants  or  pupils,  espe- 
cially if  more  than  one  district  have  only  one 
analyst.  Indeed,  our  objection  to  such  appoint- 
ments is  thus  obviated  ; and  we  still  hope,  there- 
fore, to  see  a good  deal  of  the  laborious  work  of 
analysis  done  under  the  Act. 

Dr.  Lankester  has  been  appointed  analyst  for 
St.  James’s  Vestry,  at  a nominal  salary  of  501. 
per  annum  ; all  analyses  to  be  made  in  the 
Vestry-hall  laboratory. 

Dr.  Barclay  has  been  appointed  analyst  for 
the  Chelsea  Vestry,  with  a nominal  salary 
of  25Z. 

Dr.  Griffith,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Clerkenwell,  has  been  offered  the  office  of 
analyst  for  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry.  Dr.  Griffith 
had  himself  suggested  50Z.  per  annum  as  the 
analyst’s  salary 


The  Local  Government  Board  are  looking 
sharp  after  the  appointment  of  analysts. 
They  have  just  requested  of  the  Wandsworth 
District  Board  of  Works,  and  of  other  district 
Boards,  &c.,  to  inform  them  what  steps  they 
have  taken  or  are  about  to  take  to  provide  an 
analyst ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  where 
nothing  is  being  done  the  Local  Government 
Board  will  itself  step  in  and  appoint  analysts. 
The  very  appointment  of  such  officers  will  have 
a wholesome  influence  on  tradesmen  and  manu- 
facturers ; and,  if  speedily  followed  up  by  a few 
analyses,  and  a few  detections  and  punishments, 
there  will  soon  be  less  occasion  for  public  com- 
plaint. 

The  metropolitan  dairymen  and  cowkeepers  of 
their  own  accord  appear  to  have  let  go  the  handle 
of  the  pump,  and  taken  the  cow  by  the  horns. 
They  have  laid  their  heads  together,  and  have 
resolved  (with  closed  doors)  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  consider  the  question  and  draw  up  a 
report.  The  result  is  expected  to  be  the  sale 
of  pure  milk  to  the  public  at  Id.  a quart  in 
advance  of  the  price  at  present  charged. 

The  Liverpool  Health  Committee  have  re- 
solved to  authorise  the  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures  and  the  market  inspectors  to  assist  the 
public  analyst  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 


THE  FIRE  AT  THE  CITY  FLOUR  MILLS. 

With  reference  to  your  correspondent’s  pro- 
position that  some  means  should  be  provided  for 
shutting  off  the  supply  of  gas  from  separate 
streets  in  case  of  fire,  I would  suggest  that  the 
mains  to  all  large  premises  should  be  fitted  with 
one  of  Donkin's  valves,  placed  in  some  con- 
venient position  outside  the  building,  that  the 
individual  supply  of  gas  may  be  entirely  shut 
off.  Numerous  cases  are  on  record  where  such 
a precaution  would  have  saved  a building  ; as,  for 
instance,  the  large  fire  some  time  since  in 
Leicester-square. 

If  the  use  of  valves  were  made  compulsory, 
the  police  and  firemen  could  be  instructed 
in  their  action.  Accidents  to  meters  are  not 
unfrequently  the  cause  of  fire,  and  an  external 
valve  gives  the  only  means  of  immediately 
subduing  such  an  outbreak. 

One  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  ware- 
houses and  mills  arises  from  the  tendency  to 
reduce  the  area  of  internal  support  to  the 
smallest  practical  extent,  and  so  to  indicate  the 
use  of  iron  instead  of  timber  or  brick.  Timber, 
no  doubt,  to  resist  fire  must  be  in  large  pieces  ; 
but  such  girders  or  supports  are  free  from  all 
the  dangers  to  which  iron  is  exposed,  viz., 
bending  or  snapping,  and  a sudden  rush  of 
water  would  not  only  not  harm  them,  but  might 
reduce  the  fire. 

I do  not  know  whether  Dennett’s  floors  have 
ever  passed  the  ordeal  of  a large  fire,  but  a 
stout  timber-framed  floor,  filled  in  with  or  im- 
bedded in  gypseous  concrete  (Dennett’s  patent), 
using  more  refractory  materials  than  the  brick 
and  Bath  stone  commonly  used  by  Dennett, 
would  resist  fire  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  an 
iron-framed  floor,  and  cost  much  less  in  con- 
struction. 

If  staircases  and  lifts  are  permitted  to  be  so 
arranged  in  the  centre  of  a building  that  they 
shall  form  the  most  effective  means  of  com- 
municating fire  from  one  story  to  another,  no 
known  construction  of  floor  can  long  withstand 
reduction  in  such  a scientific  furnace. 

Thos.  Chas.  Soeby. 


MODERN  GOTHIC  FURNITURE. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
want  of  taste  and  the  absence  of  truth  and  art 
displayed  in  the  usual  forms  of  modem  domestic 
furniture,  yet  far  less  progress  ha3  been  made 
towards  amendment  than  might  have  been 
expected,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
advance  that  art  has  made  in  other  directions. 
This  tardiness  of  improvement  is,  no  doubt,  due 
in  some  measure  to  the  bigotry  of  fashion,  the 
high  prices  charged  for  any  furniture  differing  in 
construction  from  the  prescribed  forms,  and  to 
the  frightful  caricatures  of  Gothic  displayed  in 
upholsterers’  shops;  still,  difficulties  of  a similar 
kind  have  been  encountered,  and  are  gradually 
being  overcome  in  other  branches  of  art.  rl  he 
question  remains  why  furniture,  which  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  domestic  architecture, 
still  lags  behind.  This  is  sufficiently  curious  to 
call  for  some  especial  explanation.  Possibly  the 
best  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
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disciples  of  the  Gothic  revival,  while  preaching 
against  a want  of  truth,  have,  in  practice, — and 
more  particularly  in  designs  for  furniture, — for- 
gotten their  precepts,  and  endeavoured  to  apply 
to  modem  requirements  not  merely  the  thoughts 
of  their  ancestors,  but  an  actual  copy  of  their 
works  ; in  other  words,  they  have,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  assimilate  themselves  in  thought  with 
Mediaeval  artists,  forgotten  that  they  are  design- 
ing in  an  age  and  for  a society  whose  require- 
ments are  totally  different.  The  result  has  been 
that  many  designs  have  been  produced  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  but  which  are  quite  out  of 
place  in  the  nineteenth.  This  being  felt  to  be 
the  case  may  be  the  reason  why  Gothic  as 
applied  to  furniture,  and,  perhaps,  to  domestic 
architecture  generally,  has  not  received  so  much 
support  from  the  public  as  it  has  when  applied 
to  churches,  where  the  requirements  of  the 
present  age  remain  sufficiently  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  render  what  was  con- 
venient then  tolerably  applicable  to  our  present 
wants.  If  the  principle  of  design  which  made 
the  works  of  the  Gothic  period  so  far  superior 
to  those  of  our  own  age  had  been  adhered  to,  we 
should  have  had  designs  as  totally  different  from 
anything  actually  executed  by  Mediaeval  archi- 
tects as  is  one  age  from  the  other,  and  we  should 
never  have  heard  complaints  of  the  clumsiness  or 
inconvenience  of  Gothic  furniture,  nor  should  we 
be  haunted  by  those  stumbling-blocks  to  progress 
in  the  shape  of  Mediaeval  cabinets  terminating 
with  a sloping  top  to  represent  a roof,  a false- 
hood carried  further  by  being  carved  as  though 
covered  with  tiles,  and  even  surmounted  by 
dormer  windows,  the  acme  of  absurdity  being 
reached  when  the  whole  is  daubed  with  rude 
devices  in  paint  in  imitation  of  a combination  of 
circumstances  which  do  not  now  exist,  and  on 
which  the  greatest  care  is  bestowed  to  render 
them  as  though  careless  in  execution.  That  there 
is  authority  for  such  forms  is  worse  than  no 
excuse.  The  moral  is,  that  so  long  as  modem 
architects  affirm  that  they  do  not  copy,  and  yet 
practically  do  so,  we  can  look  for  no  advance 
in  truth,  and  therefore  none  in  art. 

J.  M.  C. 


FILTRATION  OF  SEWAGE. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  and  simplest  plan  for  upward  filtration  of 
sewage,  to  intercept  the  solid  matter  only  ? 

B. 


COMPETITION. 

In  an  invited  competition  for  a new  Congrega- 
tional  church  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  the  design 
by  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester,  has  been  adopted.  It 
is  in  the  Early  English  style. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Oxford  School  of  Science  and  Art. — 
The  distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion  with 
this  school  has  taken  place  in  the  town-hall, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Cartwright,  M.P.,  one  of  the  members 
for  the  county,  in  the  chair ; and  among  those  on 
the  platform  were  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, Dr.  Acland;  Professor  Rawlinson,  Canon 
of  Canterbury ; Px-ofessor  Rolleston ; the  Mayor, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Carr  ; and  other  gentlemen. 

The  report  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the 
success  attending  the  classes  from  au  educa- 
tional point  of  view.  The  following  is  an 
abstract : — 

Science  School. — Tho  statistics  of  the  science  school 
show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  studeuts  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  classes ; but  a decrease  in  the  number 
of  individuals  attending  more  than  one  class.  In  session 
1870-71  the  number  of  students  was  83;  on  tho  class 
registers,  1-10;  and  those  attending  more  than  one  class 
were  61.  In  1871-2  the  numbers  were  106,  1-12,  and  36 
respectively.  Taking  the  statistics  of  success  and  failure 
in  the  whole  United  Kingdom  in  1872,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  of  Oxford  in  the  same  year  and  in  the 
same  subjects,  we  have  the  following  results : — 

Percentage  of  Percentage  of 
Failures.  Successes. 

U.K.  Oxford.  U.K. Oxford 

Mathematics -4  ...  ’6  ...  '6  ...  ‘6 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  -1  ...  None  ...  ‘8  ...  All 

Inorganic  Chemistry -2  ...  -2  ...  -8  ...  ’8 

Animal  Physiology -4  ...  ‘6  ...  ’6  ...  ‘4 

From  which  we  may  fairly  conclude  the  standard 
attained  by  the  students  in  Oxford  to  be  quite  up  to  the 
average  ; above  the  average  in  magnetism  and  electricity  ; 
the  average  in  inorganic  chemistry  and  mathematics ; and 
a shade  below  the  average  in  animal  physiology.  This 
statement  should  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  between  60 
and  70  per  cent,  of  the  students  presented  in  the  two 
latter  subjects  were  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 


School  cf  Art. — The  condition  of  the  School  of  Art  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  is  most  satisfactory.  In  the 
session  ending  July  31,  1872,  the  number  of  persons  that 
have  received  instruction  in  the  school  has  been  218,  all  of 
whom  have  attended  the  School  of  Art : from  these  a sum 
of  6 71.  10s.  2d.  has  been  received.  As  the  result  of  the 
examination  in  May,  1872,  the  school  received  one  prize  of 
books  at  the  National  Competition;  seven  third-grade 
prizes  of  books  on  account  of  students  whose  works  were 
sent  up  for  inspection  ; and  four  second-grade  prizes  at 
the  Local  Examination.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  works 
were  sent  up  to  the  Annual  Examination  in  London  by 
sixty  students,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  successful  in 
passing  one  or  more  exercises. 

Subsequently  to  tbe  distribution  of  the  prizes, 
the  Mayor  said  he  was  anxious  to  detain  them 
for  a few  minutes,  for  he  felt  strongly  on  one  of 
the  clauses  contained  in  the  report.  He  collected 
that  the  School  of  Science  and  the  School  of  Art, 
although  two,  and  separate  and  distinct,  had  been 
under  the  management  of  one  committee ; and 
that  now  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Ruskin  not 
to  interfere  with  the  School  of  Science,  but  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  School  of  Art.  He 
understood  Mr.  Ruskin  was  to  take  over  now  the 
united  School  of  Art,  the  higher  classes  of  the 
University  members  and  the  higher  classes  of 
the  citizens  under  his  separate  and  distinct  con- 
trol, and  to  leave  to  Mr.  Macdonald  the  working 
classes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  working-classes  were  left  in  the  shade, 
or  rather  out  in  the  cold. 


THE  BRIGHTON  AQUARIUM. 

A WARNING. 

Sir, — With  a view  only  to  the  safety  of  the 
public,  will  you  draw  attention  to  the  very  ex- 
tensive dimensions  of  some  of  the  water-tanks 
in  the  new  Aquarium  here. 

The  tank-space  labelled  “ Smelts,  mackerel, 
turtle,  conger-eels,  bass,  dog-fish,”  &c.,  pushes 
its  long  length  for  many  yards  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  building.  The  water  contained  in  it 
seems  to  be  from  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  deep  vertically, 
and  occupies  a considerable  space  horizontally. 
This  tank-space  contains  many  thousand  gallons 
of  water. 

This  great  tonnage  of  water  is  held  in  its 
lateral  position  by  glass  fi-onts  ! Should  fracture 
of  this  glass  take  place  through  sudden  unequal- 
sided temperature ; by  accident ; by  a slip  of 
the  artificially-placed  rock-work,  through  the 
struggles  of  a turtle  jammed  in  the  rocks,  or 
otherwise,  some  persons  only,  in  its  vicinity, 
might  survive  the  destructive  collapse. 

Any  persons  who  may  have  witnessed  the 
disastrous  effects  of  a mass  of  water  escaping 
suddenly  from  one  confined  area  into  another 
and  lower  area,  would  at  once  advise  water-tight 
subdivisions  of  such  tanks  as  those  mentioned  to 
be  formed  without  delay,  not  only  for  the  sense 
of  security  to  the  visitors,  but  for  the  safety  of 
the  light  building  itself.  A Visitor. 


WATER-TIGHT  MAIL-BOXES  FOR  THE 
COLONIES. 

Why  should  not  the  mail-boxes  for  the 
colonies  be  made  water-tight  before  they  are 
shipped  ? This  is  a question  which  may  have 
occuiTed  to  many  a recipient  of  pulpy  and  half- 
obliterated  letters  at  home  and  abroad ; — letters 
which,  having  passed  through  all  the  wonder- 
fully well-ordered  machinery  of  the  Post-office, 
have  been  consigned  by  some  casualty  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Surely  this  might  be 
obviated  by  the  simple  expedient  suggested. 

But  I would  venture  to  suggest  something 
more  than  this,  viz.,  that  the  mails  should  be 
packed,  in  bulk,  in  a large  iron  water-tight  com- 
partment, so  stowed  on  deck  that  it  would  float, 
should  the  mail-steamer  founder.  This  large 
buoy  might  be  furnished  with  some  distinguish- 
ing signal,  and  have  the  name  of  the  vessel  upon 
it.  It  might  also  prove  a life-buoy  to  many  of 
tho  wrecked.  W.  C.  T. 


DANGEROUS  STRUCTURES. 

Sir, — I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  want 
which  has  existed  for  years  past,  and  which  is 
likely  to  remain  until  some  decided  step  is  taken, 
of  an  official  inspectorship  of  new  buildings  which 
are  erected  in  those  places  to  which  the  power  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  does  not  ex- 
tend, and  where,  as  most  of  the  work  is  done 
for  speculative  purposes,  the  premises  collapse, 
either  during  the  time  of  erection  or  when 
finished,  often  with  injury  to  the  men  employed, 
and  sometimes  even  with  great  loss  of  life. 


In  this  parish  (Walthamstow)  I have  seen  a 
pond  of  about  50  ft.  diameter  and  7 ft.  deep 
below  the  water-mark,  filled  up  with  cinder  and 
other  rubbish  ; the  footings  immediately  laid  on 
this  unconsolidated  mass  ; and  the  carcasses'com- 
pleted,  and  sold  at  once,  for  fear  they  should  fall 
down.  In  another  instance,  the  ends  of  the 
first-floor  joists  not  only  rested  in  the  chimney- 
breast,  but  actually  projected  into  the  flue  ; and 
in  a third,  a 10-ft.  opening  was  left  for  a bay- 
window  : the  bressummer,  to  carry  the  brickwork 
for  the  first  floor,  was  6 in.  by  3 in. ; and,  to 
weaken  this  still  more,  the  ends  of  the  joists 
were  mortised  through  it. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  remedy  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
should  be  passed  making  it  imperative  that  in  all 
parishes  outside  the  limits  of  the  Board  of  Works 
there  should  bo  a local  surveyor  appointed  to 
inspect  all  buildings  during  their  erection,  such 
surveyor  being  selected  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  or  by  the  parish  authorities,  and 
paid  by  the  proprietors.  E.  T.  B. 


STATE  OF  ORNAMENTAL  AND 
PICTORIAL  ART. 

At  tho  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Reading 
School  of  Art,  Professor  Poynter  read  an  address 
“ On  the  State  of  Ornamental  and  Pictorial  Art 
in  this  Country.”  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said  that  his  object  was  to  show  whether  a 
more  practical  turn  might  not  be  given  to  the 
study  of  art.  There  was  scai'cely  a town  in  the 
kingdom  which  had  not  its  school  of  art,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  years  more  than  60,000  works 
of  art  had  been  submitted  for  inspection.  Next 
to  political  matters,  there  was  no  subject  which 
was  so  continually  discussed  amongst  them  as 
the  study  of  art  and  art  manufacture.  Still,  the 
condition  of  the  country  in  this  matter  was  not 
so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished.  Unfortu- 
nately the  aim  of  manufacturers  and  designers 
had  not  been  to  produce  good  works  of  art,  but 
rather  to  produce  works  which  should  pass 
muster.  He  had  had  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing some  of  the  works  of  art  and  design  executed 
by  the  pupils  in  the  Reading  School  of  Art,  and 
although  he  should  presently  dwell  on  what  he 
must  consider  as  a defect  in  some  of  these  works 
(and  he  should  do  so  with  all  deference),  he  could 
not  but  commend  the  industry  evinced  by  the 
students  in  that  school.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
good  plan  for  a student  to  draw  a flower  in  its 
simple  and  natural  form,  and  also  dissect  it  and 
make  drawings  of  each  particular  part ; also  that 
geometrical  patterns  should  be  taken.  Here 
was  the  idea, — that  a design  must  turn  out  well 
because  the  student  had  been  taught  that 
nature's  flowers  were  “beautiful.”  This  process 
of  reasoning,  however,  did  not  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  works  of  art.  Nature  was  not  neces- 
sarily beautiful.  Many  flowers  were  not  beau- 
tiful either  in  form  or  colour,  and  no  amount  of 
ideas  would  be  of  the  least  use  in  the  production 
of  artistic  designs.  Some  of  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  and  of  the  Oriental  nations,  were 
perfect,  and  nature  must  be  studied  entirely 
with  the  view  to  its  beauty.  When  once  the 
student’s  mind  was  imbued  with  a true  know- 
ledge of  nature,  he  would  be  able  to  use  that 
knowledge  as  he  pleased.  After  expressing  his 
conviction  of  the  advantage  of  drawing  from  the 
living  model,  Professor  Poynter  proceeded  to 
observe  that  he  was  glad  to  find  that  in  th 
Reading  School  of  Art  there  were  no  elaborate 
backgrounds  in  the  works  of  the  students,  and 
this  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  good  influence 
of  the  head-master.  He  (Professor  Poynter) 
only  gave  to  a student  a limited  time  for  draw- 
ing a picture,  and  then  the  time  could  not  be 
wasted. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Tub  twenty-fifth  anniversary  dinner  of  this  Institution 
took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  Edwin  Lawrence  (of  the  firm 
of  Lawrence  & Sons)  in  the  chair.  The  usual  loyal  toasts 
having  been  responded  to, 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  “ The  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,"  said  that  the  Institution  was  founded  in  1847, 
by  Mr.  Cozens,  who  he  was  very  sorry  to  see  was  absent  on 
that  occasion,  although  he  (Mr.  Cozens)  had  always  beeu 
a very  regular  attendant,  and  it  was  only  his  increasing 
age  and  infirmity  that  precluded  his  attendance.  Tho 
Institution  now  stood  in  this  position  : — It  was  possessed 
of  funds  amounting  to  13,2001.,  and  a sum  of  rather  more 
than  3,0001.  set  apart  to  be  devoted  to  a building  fund 
whenever  the  Institution  thought  proper  to  build.  It  had 
now  on  its  bookB  twenty  male  and  twenty-five  female 
pensioners,  or  rather  there  would  be  that  number  after 
the  next  election  of  pensioners  on  the  28th,  when  four 
candidates  would  be  elected.  In  some  sense  it  might  bo 
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called  a fortunate  circumstance  that  they  were  going  to 
elect  four  persons  next  time,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
that  increase  of  two  over  the  ordinary  number  of  pen- 
sioners elected  was  only  occasioned  by  the  decease  of 
two  pensioners.  He  wished  that  the  friends  of  the  charity 
could  increase  their  subscriptions,  and  induce  their  friends 
to  become  subscribers.  If  every  one  who  was  a subscriber 
at  present  would  get  an  additional  subscriber  of  half  a 
guinea  per  annum,  they  would  very  much  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  Institution.  At  present,  the  Institution 
had  paid  away  in  pensions  a little  over  16,000/.,  and  it  was 
certain  that  that  amount  had  gone  a long  way  to  increase 
the  comforts  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  recipients.  No 
one  engaged  in  the  building  trade  could  tell  how  his 
business  would  turn  out,  especially  when  such  elements 
had  to  be  considered  as  the  late  strike.  The  toast  was 
drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Plucknett  (Cubitt  & Co.),  treasurer  of  the  Institu- 
tion, next  proposed  the  health  of  “the  Chairman.”  He 
said  that  many  men  waited  until  the  declining  years  of 
their  lives  before  they  exerted  themselves  very  much  in 
the  cause  of  philanthropy.  They  .then  strove  to  make  up 
for  lost  opportunities,  and  did  all  they  could  to  benefit 
their  fellow-men.  But  that  was  not  the  case  with  the 
chairman.  He  did  not  wait  until  declining  years,  nor 
indeed  until  middle  age,  before  he  came  forward  to  sup- 
port such  charities  as  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution, 
which  were  so  numerous,  and  which  sought  to  provide  lor 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  suffering  humanity.  The  chair- 
man and  his  brothers  had  been  from  the  very  first  three  of 
the  most  liberal  benefactors  to  the  Institution.  They 
delighted  in  doing  charity,  and  were  ever  ready  to  do  their 
utmost  to  encourage  and  support  charitable  institutions. 
Two  brothers  had  already  received  the  highest  honours  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  City  of  London  to  bestow  on  a 
citizen, — honours  which  it  was  hoped  might  one  day  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  chairman, — and  they  represented  two  of 
the  largest  metropolitan  constituencies  in  Parliament. 

The  Chairman  having  replied,  proposed  “ the  Patrons, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Trustees ; " to  which 

Mr.  Russell  Freeman  briefly  responded. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Harris,  the  secretary,  read  lists  of  subscrip- 
tions amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  292/.,  and  the 
Chairman  appealed  to  the  company  to  make  up  the  sum 
to  300/.  This  was  more  than  done,  for  at  a later  period 
of  the  evening  it  was  announced  that  315/.  had  been  sub- 
■scribed. 

The  remaining  toasts  were  “ the  Treasurer,”  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Plucknett;  “the  Architects,”  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Henry  Strudwick  ; and  “ the  Directors  and  Stewards,” 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Nicholson. 


ADVERTISING  AND  CANVASSING  FOR 
VACANT  SURVEYORSHIPS. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Builder  there  appeared  a 
deserved  tribute  of  respect  by  the  Corporation  of  Durham 
■towards  a rising  surveyor  in  their  service,  Mr.  Collinson. 
The  death  of  that  gentleman  necessitated  a successor,  and 
a host  of  applicants  beset  all  having  an  interest  in  the 
valuable  appointment.  It  is  well  here  to  state  that  the 
Durham  Corporation,  following  the  rules  of  other  bodies, 
advertises  for  gentlemen  to  fill  posts  ; and  when  this 
appears  in  the  newspapers,  aspirants  by  scores  apply, 
forwarding  testimonials,  aud  at  great  trouble  and 
expense.  Many,  indeed,  travel  long  distances  to  try 
what  canvassing  will  do  to  carry  the  election ; but  it 
usually  happens  that  the  man  is  already  lixedon,  aud  thus 
the  advertising  is  a downright  farce. 

In  the  present  case,  at  a meeting  of  the  Durham  autho- 
rities, the  Town  Clerk  read  a memorial  urging  the  Bourd 
to  appoint  Mr.  William  Ground  to  the  office  of  borough 
surveyor.  This  memorial  is  signed  by  ninety  - six 
influential  gentlemen  of  Durham.  Its  reception  caused 
■considerable  discussion,  and  ultimately  it  was  received  ; 
and  Mr.  Richardson  and  Alderman  Boyd  moved  “ that  it 
be  referred  to  the  finance  and  general  purposes  committee 
to  report  upon.” 

When  brought  before  this  committee,  a discussion  took 
place,  and  it  was  resolved  to  advertise  for  a new  surveyor. 

Aspirants  for  the  post,  it  appears  already  numbering 
scores,  may  gauge  their  chance  by  the  above. 


STAINED  GLASS  AT  EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sib, — I had  anticipated  seeing  an  answer  from  “ Expe- 
rientia,”  to  Mr.  Moore’s  letter,  in  your  issue  of  the  9th 
inst.,  in  this  week's  issue,  aud  am  disappointed  at  finding 
him  “ shut  up.” 

As  an  outsider,  but  as  one  to  whom  the  proper  and 
careful  preservation— restoration  ifyou  like— of  our  cathe- 
drals has  always  been  a topic  of  the  liveliest  interest,  I 
would  inquire  how  is  it  that  the  existence  of  this  beautful 
old  glass  was  not  known  until  it  was  discovered,— if  any- 
thing which  for  years  has  laid  iu  so  conspicuous  a place  as 
the  Minstrels’ Gallery  maybe  said  to  be  discovered,—  by 
Mr.  Drake,  who  is  not  connected  with  the  cathedral  in 
any  way  ? 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  had  the  cathedral  in  hand  some 
two  years,  and  for  that  space  of  time  a clerk  of  works,  at 
-a  high  rate  of  wage,  has  been  his  resident  representative 
upon  the  spot.  Yet  he  knew  nothing  about  the  existence 
of  this  old  glass;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Drake,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  windows,  as  unsatisfactory  and  as  unlike 
the  old  work,  as  is  the  new  vulgarly-coloured  east  window 
in  the  Lady  Chapel,  would  have  been  put  in.  Mr.  Moore 
says  that  brilliant  colour  would  be  the  ruin  of  Exeter.  I 
would  ask,  has  it  not  already,  in  a great  measure,  been 
so  'i  Those  who  knew  the  cathedral  years  ago,  and  have 
not  been  in  since  the  “ restoration,”  will  be  astonished 
and  confounded  at  the  want  of  height  one  perceives  upon 
entering  the  choir.now.  Always  somewhat  low,  the  roof, 
since  the  decorator’s  scaffoldings  have  been  removed,  is 
brought  down  infinitely  lower  by  the  glaring  manner  in 
•which  the  bosses  of  the  roof  and  the  ribs  of  the  groining 
are  painted.  The  spandrels  being  plain,  the  unhappy 
zebra-like  effect  obtained  from  the  ribs  running  down  to 
their  springers,  one  mass  of  gorgeous  colour,  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  down  the  roof  in  an  unfortunate 
-degree. 

I saw,  the  other  day,  a notice  respecting  the  further  re- 
storation of  the  nave  as  well  as  the  choir  now  in  hand.  I 
learned  thereby  that  a considerable  sum  of  money  would 
required  for  the  purpose,  especially  as  there  is  a deal 
of  delicate  carving  to  be  restored. 

The  bosses  in  the  roof  need  little  doing  to  them ; the 


glorious  corbels  from  which  [the  vaulting  springs,  are  in 
excellent  preservation,  aud  at  most  require  the  applica- 
tion of  a little  potash  and  hot  water,  to  remove  the  white- 
wash ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  charming  little 
capitals  in  the  triforium.  All  of  importance  that  then  re- 
mains is  the  Minstrels’  Gallery,  which  is  in  a fair  state  of 
preservation.  Every  architectural  student  knows  there 
is  little  else  in  the  sculptor's  art,  save  these  items  to  be 
attended  to.  Exeter  is  not  ornate  like  Ely,  or  Lichfield, 
or  Lincoln  ; why  then  is  such  a large  sum  wanted,  more 
particularly  for  the  restoration  of  the  carved  work  of  the 
interior  of  the  nave  ? I must  confess  to  have  felt  rather 
puzzled  when  I read  this  notice. 

An  Exonian  in  a far  Cocntt. 


WHARF  FOR  CHELSEA. 

Tiir  Chelsea  Embankment  Committee  presented  a 
sixth  report,  reiterating  their  recommendation  that  the 
vestry  accept  Mr.  Thorn’s  offer  to  sell  land  for  a wharf 
for  13,000/.,  he  to  build  a stone  wall  on  the  river  front, 
&c.,  at  his  own  expense.  The  committee  said  they  had 
considered  a plan  for  the  formation  of  a dock  at  the 
bottom  of  Lindsay-row,  but  the  surveyor  reported  it 
would  cost  14,000/.,  and  that  the  camp  shedding  proposed 
was  defective  in  an  engineering  point  of  view. 

After  discussion,  the  vestry,  by  40  to  3,  adopted  the 
report,  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  Board’s  consent  to 
allow  the  vestry  to  borrow  the  purchase-money. 


THE  CARRIAGE  INDICATOR. 

Sir, — In  a late  impression  you  notice  a “ Carriage 
Indicator,”  patented  by  Mr.  Streeter,  the  description  of 
which  tallies  with  one  that  I made,  and  unsuccessfully 
offered  to  the  trade  three  years  ago.  Mine,  however,  by 
means  of  a ground-glass  face,  covering  a quantity  of 
phosphoric  oil,  was  luminous  in  the  dark.  The  principle 
and  means  employed  are,  however,  the  same.  I was  ad- 
vised at  Mr.  Kesterton’s,  the  carriage-builder,  of  Long- 
acre,  to  take  it  to  Paris,  and  offer  it  there  “ as  such 
improvements  were  only  copied  lrom  abroad.”  The  old 
model  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stubbings,  of  72,  Wood- 
street,  City.  Wm.  G.  King,  the  original  Inventor, 
if  there  is  any  invention  about  it. 

Frankfort. 


FIREPROOFING. 

With  reference  to  certain  recent  conflagrations,  it  has 
been  asked  how  the  term  “fireproof”  is  to  be  under- 
stood. The  incidental  remark,  very  confidently  made  by 
Professor  Bart!',  in  one  of  his  very  interesting  Cantor 
lectures,  on  soluble  silicates,  given  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
(some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Builder),  as  to  a 
method  of  rendering  wood  perfectly  uninflammable  by  an 
easy,  simple,  aud  inexpensive  process,  which  he  explained, 
and  also  illustrated  with  entire  success,  observing  he  was 
quite  sure  it  was  well  worth  notice,  may  serve  to  answer 
the  question. 

The  use  of  material  so  prepared  would,  perhaps,  help 
somewhat  to  indicate  a means  of  solving  definitely  what 
is  thought  to  be  still  a.  question.  Another  advantage  and 
security  of  wood  thoroughly  and  efficiently  prepared  in 
this  manner,  would  be,  that  it  neither  expands  nor  con- 
tracts as  metal ; nor  bursts,  cracks,  nor  crumbles  as  stone 
of  all  kinds  does.  “Nemo.” 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — The  Board  have  resolved,  “That  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port of  Works  Committee  of  the  21st  October, 
the  following  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed 
additional  officers  of  the  architect’s  department, 
subject  to  one  month’s  notice  on  either  side  : — 

Senior  Draughtsman. — Mr.  J.  Jeffreys,  at  a salary  of 
140/.  per  annum.  Appointment  to  dato  from  November 
11th,  1872;  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Dale,  at  a salary  of  140/.  per 
annum.  Appointment  to  date  from  November  11th,  1872. 

Junior  Draughtsman. — Mr.  G.  L.  Wade,  at  a salary  of 
80/.  per  annum.  Appointment  to  date  from  November 
6th,  1872;  Mr.  W.  J.  Murray,  at  a salary  of  80/.  per 
annum.  (Iu  place  of  Mr.  Burton,  resigned.)  Appoint- 
ment to  date  lrom  November  6th,  1872. 

Tracer.— Mr.  J.  Ratcliff,  at  a salary  of  52/.  per  annum. 
Appointment  to  date  from  November  5th,  1872  ; Mr.  A. 
W.  O.  Barton,  at  a salary  of  52/.  per  annum.  Appoint- 
ment to  date  from  November  5th,  1872. 

Office  Boy. — John  Robertson,  at  a salary  of  8s.  per 
week.  Appointment  to  date  from  November  11th,  1872." 

Northampton. — The  Board  considered  the  pro- 
priety of  appointing  an  architect  or  architects 
to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  schools.  The  chairman  said  the 
appointment  need  not  be  permanent ; and  the 
clerk  said  the  Board  might  appoint  an  architect 
for  this  particular  job.  The  feeling  of  the  Board 
was  stl’ongly  in  favour  of  throwing  the  plans 
open  to  competition,  and  a discussion  ensued  as 
to  whether  the  competition  should  be  confined 
to  the  town  and  county,  or  be  unlimited.  Ulti- 
mately it  was  resolved  that  the  Sites  Committee 
be  empowered  to  insert  the  necessary  advertise- 
ments in  the  Northampton  Herald  and  Nor- 
thampton Mercury,  and  in  the  Builder,  inviting 
jilans  for  the  proposed  new  schools.  Mr.  Phipps 
suggested  whether  the  Board  would  not  require 
the  services  of  a professional  architect  to  decide 
what  they  wanted.  The  chairman  said,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Sites  Committee,  he  should  be  very 
happy  to  draw  out  an  advertisement  as  to  what 
was  necessary,  and  to  render  what  preliminary 
assistance  was  required.  It  was  understood  that 
the  commission  of  5 per  cent,  would  be  expected 


to  cover  all  the  architect’s  travelling  and  other 
expenses,  but  that  a clerk  of  the  works  should 
be  employed. 

Driffield. — The  Board  having  considered  the 
tenders,  already  published  in  our  columns,  for 
the  erection  of  new  schools,  accepted  Messrs. 
Hewson  Brothers’  tender,  being  the  lowest,  if 
approved  of  by  the  Educational  Department. 

Gateshead. — The  committee  recommended  that 
the  tender  of  Jacob  Atkinson,  of  Gateshead,  for 
the  erection  of  the  Alexandra-road  schools  be 
accepted.  The  tender  was  for  3,482 i.  There 
were  nineteen  tenders,  some  of  which  were  for 
the  whole  contract,  and  some  for  portions  only, 
the  estimates  varying  from  3,482i.  to  5,590J.  for 
the  entire  erection. 

Wakefield. — Four  school  designs  were  sub- 
mitted in  competition,  and  the  Board  have 
accepted  that  sent  by  Mr.  William  Watson, 
architect,  of  Wakefield,  who  has  received  in- 
structions to  prepare  the  necessai’y  contract 
drawings.  The  buildings  are  for  350  children. 

Halifax. — The  Queen’s-road  Board  Schools, 
the  plans  for  which  have  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Horsfall,  Wardle,  & Patchett,  are  to  be 
proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  Education  Depart- 
ment have  passed  the  plans.  They  will  be  erected 
on  the  upper  side  of  Queen’s-road,  and  abutting 
on  Gibbet-lane,  the  front  elevation  being  to 
Queen’s-road,  but  set  back  about  60  yards,  so  as 
to  allow  of  ample  playgrounds  in  front.  The 
style  of  architecture  will  be  Italian,  and  the 
schools  will  consist  of  centre  and  two  projecting 
wings.  The  centre  building  will  be  the  infants’ 
school,  and  the  wings  the  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  infants’  school 
will  be  a bell-turret.  The  windows  are  coupled 
together  with  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  being  surmounted  by  pediments, 
the  tympanums  of  which  are  to  be  filled  in  with 
carving  and  open  ironwork  for  ventilation.  The 
girls’  school  will  be  50  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  there 
are  to  be  three  class-rooms  attached,  the  accom- 
modation being  for  220  scholars.  The  boys’ 
school  is  of  the  same  size,  and  has  the  same 
number  of  class-rooms,  the  accommodation  being 
also  for  220.  In  the  infant-school  accommoda- 
tion is  required  for  280,  and  the  school  is  53  ft. 
by  27  ft.,  whilst  there  are  four  class-rooms.  To 
each  school  there  is  a lavatory  and  cloak-room 
attached.  In  the  ceilings  there  are  perforated 
ventilators,  and  the  whole  building  will  be  heated 
by  hot-water  pipes.  In  front  of  the  building 
will  be  extensive  playgrounds  for  each  depart- 
ment of  scholars,  that  for  the  infants  being  in 
the  centre,  and  the  boys  and  girls  opposite  their 
respective  schools.  These  will  be  divided  from 
each  other  by  a low  stone  wall,  surmounted  by 
iron  palisades.  At  the  rear  of  the  schools  are 
separate  yards  for  each  department,  the  con- 
veniences being  approached  from  the  school  by 
covered  ways.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
schools  are  to  be  erected  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Gibbet-lane,  on  the  north  by  an  intended  new 
street,  on  the  east  by  Queen’s-road,  and  on  the 
west  partially  by  Arundel-street. 


PROSPECTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
ITALY. 

Sir, — Many  of  ns  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
your  correspondent  in  Florence  what  are  the 
present  prospects  of  architecture  in  Italy,  now 
that  the  country  is  reviving  from  its  long  sleep, 
and  an  architectural  society  has  commenced  its 
work  in  Florence  itself.  We  are  all  interested 
in  modern,  as  well  as  ancient,  Italian  art,  and 
would  gladly  hear  of  a healthy  revival  of  its 
power,  or,  at  least,  that  part  of  it  that  is  really 
good  and  noble.  We  should  like  to  know  if 
there  aro  signs  in  the  air  of  any  real  progress. 

Florens. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  STREET  LAMPS. 

This  is  a subject  which  has  occasionally 
engaged  attention  in  our  columns,  and  we  are 
glad  to  think  there  is  now  a prospect  of  im- 
provement, independently  of  any  hope  of 
amendment  in  the  light  itself. 

One  of  the  most  defective  points  in  the  con- 
struction of  street  lamps  has  been  that  they 
waste  the  light  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  do 
not  radiate  it  along  the  street  from  lamp  to 
lamp.  A new  form  of  lamp-glass  has  been 
invented  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Skelton,  of  Essex-street, 
Strand,  architect,  and  named  the  Catoptric 
Lamp-glass.  This  new  form  of  lamp  is  being 
tried  in  Moorgate-street,  London,  and  also  at 
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Southampton.  It  intercepts  and  reflects  the 
whole  of  the  upward  and  wasted  rays  of  light 
into  the  dark  intervals  between  the  lamps,  and 
not  downwards  towards  the  foot  of  the  lamp,  as 
gas  reflectors  have  done.  The  effect  is  to  diffuse 
the  light  cast  in  the  centre  of  the  interval 
•between  two  lamps,  at  about  the  ordinary  dis- 
tance of  45  yards  apart.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  lamp  gives  a net  increase  in  the  force  of 
light  in  the  ratio  of  36  to  10 — i.e.,  about  3^ 
times  the  light  at  present  received. 

A perforated  zinc  cage  is  filled  with  lime  or 
other  absorbent  of  moisture,  and  fitted  into  the 
lamp,  to  prevent  any  dimming  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glasses. 


VARIORUM. 

Me.  Bonomi  has  printed  a “Project  for  an 
Instrument  for  the  Identification  of  Persons,” 
for  use  in  military  establishments  and  police 
offices,  and  for  physiological  and  artistic  research 
(Longmans  & Co.).  In  the  normal  form  of  a 
human  being,  the  distance  from  the  extremity 
of  one  hand  to  the  extremity  of  the  other  is  the 
same  as  the  measure  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

“From  this  fact,”  says  Mr.  Bonomi,  “it  follows,  that 
every  individual  of  the  human  family  must  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  three  classes  : for,  either  they  must  belong  to 
that  class  in  which  the  measure  of  the  extended  arms 
exceeds  the  height ; or,  to  the  class  in  which  the  height 
■exceeds  the  measure  of  the  arms ; or,  thirdly,  to  that  class 
in  which  the  measure  of  the  extended  arms  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  height." 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  devoted  to  a descrip- 
tion of  an  ingenious  arrangement  for  taking  these 
dimensions  with  a view  to  record  them  for  after- 

identification.  The  “ Cosmopolitan  Masonic 

Calendar  and  Pocket  Book  for  1S73,”  contains 
lists  of  lodges  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  together  with  particulars  of 
every  Grand  Masonic  body  throughout  the  globe 
(198,  Fleet-street),  — certainly  a remarkable 

array. The  Belgravia  Annual  is  more  than  a 

good  shilling’s  worth,  including  some  stirring 

Btories,  and  seven  page  engravings. We  can 

honestly  give  the  same  praise  to  Tom  Hood’s 
Comic  Annual  for  1873.  The  cuts  are  number- 
less and  funny,  while  amongst  the  numerous 
contributors  of  literary  matter  are  Messrs.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  Walter  Thombury,  Mark  Twain,  and  the 
editor,  Mr.  Tom  Hood. 


Miscellanea. 

Tlxe  Proposed  Demolition  of  Houses  in 
Clerkenwell. — A deputation  waited  on  the 
Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Mansion  House,  in  respect  to 
the  proposed  demolition  of  the  homes  of  the  poor 
in  Clerkenwell  and  neighbourhood  for  the  new 
street  about  to  be  made  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  The  deputation  asked  the  co- 
operation of  his  lordship  in  obtaining  better 
houses  for  the  poor  by  inducing  the  Corporation 
to  build  houses  on  vacant  plots  of  ground.  The 
Lord  Mayor  said  he  was  quite  aware  of  the 
great  demolition  of  houses  proposed  by  the  new 
Act ; but  for  the  last  eighteen  months  the 
Corporation  had  been  quietly  working  in  the 
matter.  Tho  improvements  committee  of  the 
Corporation  had  considered  the  question  of 
building  on  tho  plot  between  Ely-place  and 
Farringdon-road,  but  they  found  that  three  of 
the  houses  had  no  titles,  and  the  present  owners 
could  not  give  a transfer  of  them.  In  a Bill 
before  Parliament  last  session  a clause  was 
inserted  giving  them  power  to  take  these  houses, 
and  the  Bill  only  received  the  Royal  assent  in 
August  last.  Ho  had  urged  on  the  improve- 
ments committee  for  the  last  two  years  the 
importance  of  building  better  houses  for  the 
poorer  classes,  who  were  now  herded  together, 
and  he  hoped,  now  that  they  had  got  the  Act  no 
delay  would  take  place.  The  association  witfi 
which  he  was  connected  had  provided  good  and 
cheap  houses  for  a large  class  of  working  people, 
and  they  were  prepared  to  build  more,  but  were 
afraid  to  do  so  owing  to  the  strikes  in  the  building 
trade.  There  was  no  want  of  money. 

■A  Hint  to  Seamen. — Rockets  are  not  always 
available : time,  place,  and  distance,  alas  ! too 
often  prevent  aid  being  rendered.  The  gale  that 
drives  a vessel  ashore  will  take  a linen  kite  from 
the  ship  : the  kite  to  have  a very  long  tail- 
etring  to  drag  along  the  ground’  with  directions 
printed  on  linen  in  various  languages  to  draw 
the  kite  down,  then  haul  a rope  from  the  ship, 
and  to  make  it  fast  ashore. — R.  T. 


Metallic  Wall  Hangings. — A material  to 
supersede  paperhangings  is  spoken  of  as  coming 
from  France.  According  to  the  Medical  Press, 
tinfoil  in  sheets,  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
writing-paper,  is  the  material  on  which  this  new 
style  of  mural  decoration,  including  gilding,  is 
executed.  Tinfoil  is  pliable  and  supple,  suffi- 
ciently tough  not  to  be  easily  torn,  and  offers  a 
smooth  and  uniform  surface.  It  forms  an  excel- 
lent base  for  the  work  executed  upon  it.  It  also 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  waterproof,  a 
property  well  known  to  architects  and  builders, 
who  frequently  use  it  to  cover  damp  walls,  on 
which,  without  that  covering,  any  decorative 
work  would  soon  perish.  The  process  of  exe- 
cuting the  painting  on  tip  offers  no  diffi- 
culty. The  sheets  are  manufactured  of  a width 
and  in  lengths  suitable  to  their  application 
on  the  surfaces  to  be  covei*ed.  The  application 
of  the  painted  metallic  hangings  to  either  wood, 
stone,  plaster,  or  iron  surfaces  offers  no  diffi- 
culty. The  operation  is  somewhat  similar  to 
putting  up  paperhangings,  with  this  difference, 
— that  with  the  latter  the  paper  is  pasted  over 
at  the  back  before  being  hung,  and  with  the 
former  the  surface  to  be  decorated  is  covered 
with  a thin  coat  of  adhesive  varnish,  on  which, 
after  it  has  been  left  to  dry  partially,  the  painted 
tin  is  affixed  with  great  ease.  The  varnish  used 
for  fixing  the  material  is  of  the  nature  of  gold 
size,  but  more  adhesive. 

The  Prince  Consort’s  Memorial  Cliapel 
at  Windsor  Castle. — The  sarcophagus,  which 
is  to  bear  the  recumbent  effigy  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  has  been  set  up.  It  occupies  a position 
in  the  chapel  a few  yards  in  front  of  the  altar. 
There  is  an  angel  at  each  of  the  four  corners. 
Those  at  the  head  bear  each  a shield,  one  repre- 
senting the  arms  of  the  Queen,  and  the  other 
those  of  the  Prince.  The  angels  at  the  opposite 
end  are  represented  as  mourning.  There  are 
three  panels  on  each  side,  and  one  at  the  Lead 
and  foot.  In  the  panels  on  the  south  side  are 
figures  representing  Charity  and  Science,  the 
centre  one  having  an  angel  bearing  a shield  with 
the  words — “I  have  fought  a good  fight,  I have 
finished  my  course” — 2 Timothy,  iv.  7.  On 
the  north  side  the  figures  represent  Truth  and 
Justice,  the  centi-e  panel  containing  an  angel 
with  a shield,  and  the  same  inscription  as  on  the 
other  side.  The  panel  at  the  foot  contains 
figure  of  the  Queen  in  the  attitude  of  px-ayer, 
and  that  at  the  head  contains  a figure  of  Science, 
weeping.  The  cenotaph  is  made  of  several 
kinds] of  marble  : the  top  slab,  upon  which  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  the  Prince  is  to  rest,  is  of 
Pyrenees  black  and  white  marble.  The  base  is  of 
black  and  gold  Sicilian  marble.  The  angels  at 
the  four  corners  are  of  Sicilian  marble,  aU  the 
other  figures  being  of  statuary  marble. 

A New  Metropolitan  Railway. — Among 
the  new  schemes  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament, 
says  the  Railway  Neivs,  is  one  for  completing 
the  inner  circle  by  a new  line  of  railway  starting 
from  the  Metropolitan  Station  at  Brompton,  and 
effecting  a junction  with  the  Metropolitan  at 
Farxingdon-street.  The  route  of  the  proposed 
line  would  be  along  the  Bi’ompton-road  to 
Knightsbridge,  with  a station  near  Tattersall’s ; 
then  passing  along  by  Piccadilly  (partially  under 
a portion  of  the  Green  Park  to  avoid  disturbing 
traffic)  to  Regent-circus,  where  will  be  a large 
station,  with  accommodation  for  the  Midland, 
Great  Western,  Great  Northern,  and  North- 
Western  ^Companies,  making  this  in  effect  a 
central  railway  station  for  the  metropolis.  From 
Regent-circus  the  line  would  pass  north  of 
Leicester-square,  through  some  low-class  pro- 
perties in  St.  Giles’s  and  Bloomsbury,  and  along 
the  south  side  of  Holborn  to  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
where  would  be  a station,  with  wide  approaches 
at  Great  Turnstile  to  the  New  Law  Courts. 
From  thence  the  line  would  continue  to  the 
Metropolitan  at  Farringdon-street  station. 


New  Congregational  Cliapel  in  Cambridge. 

The  first  stone  of  a new  Congregational  Chapel, 
to  serve  in  lieu  of  the  existing  chapel  next 
DowniDg-street,  was  laid  a few  days  ago  at 
Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.  The 
site  of  the  building  is  immediately  opposite 
Pembroke  College,  in  Trumpington-sti-eet.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Fuller  & Cubitt,  of  Fins- 
bux*y -place,  London ; and  the  building  is  intended 
to  seat  750  persons.  The  cost  will  be  8,0001., 
exclusive  of  site. 

New  Church  fox*  St.  Giles's,  London. — 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a place  of  worship  in 
St.  Giles’s  for  the  working  classes,  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  M'Cree  to  be  the  minister. 


GaUery  of  IUusti'ation. — No  one  capable 
of  enjoying  quaint  fun,  good  acting,  and  charm- 
ing music,  can  fail  to  enjoy  the  entertainment 
provided  for  him  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German 
Reed  if  it  be  listened  to  with  the  right  spirit. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  “ Happy  Arcadia,”  set  by 
Mi*.  Clay,  is  full  of  droU  and  original  notions, 
capitally  presented  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  Mr. 
Corney  Grain,  Mr.  Alfred  Reed,  Miss  Holland, 
and  Mrs.  Reed,  who  likewise  all  appear  in  the 
latest  novelty,  a fishing  piece  with  the  taking 
title  “ Very  Catching,”  written  by  Mr.  Bunxand, 
with  music  by  Mr.  James  Molloy.  The  scene 
for  this,  a retired  nook  of  the  Thames,  with 
trees,  rushes,  stepping-stones,  and  sedgy  banks, 
gives  a remai-kable  effect  of  extent,  considering 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  reality.  The  well- 
trained  little  company  play  and  Bing  to  per- 
fection. Mr.  Corney  Grain  adds  his  amusing 
sketch  of  the  doings  at  a “ Five  o’Clock  Tea,” 
and  the  result  is  a thoroughly  merry  and  enjoy, 
able  evening  in  the  Gallery  of  Illustration. 

The  American  Seal  Lock. — This  is  a new 
lock  in  which  the  key-hole  is  covered  by  a seal 
which  is  a small  square  piece  of  glass,  held  in 
position  by  grooves  in  -which  it  slices.  The 
“seal”  covers  the  hole  through  which  alone  the 
spring  catch  is  accessible,  and  this  cannot  be 
released  until  the  seal  is  broken.  The  “ seal  ” 
itself  is  a piece  of  common  window  glass, 
marked  on  the  back  with  a letter  and  number, 
and  also  with  various  irregular  dots  and  splashes, 
in  a sort  of  chocolate  colour.  The  lettering  and 
numbering  ai*e  conducted  on  the  same  principle 
as  on  the  Bank  of  England  notes,  so  that  no 
duplicate  of  a seal  will  ever  be  made : and  the 
dots  and  splashes  are  accidental  in  shape  and 
position,  being  sprinkled  on  at  hap-liazard. 
Before  the  seals  are  cut  the  entire  sheet  is 
photographed,  and  the  printed  photograph  i3 
perforated  like  a sheet  of  postage-stamps.  The 
purchaser  of  the  seals  is  supplied  also  with 
photographic  facsimiles,  so  that  he  can  send  one 
of  these  to  any  person  whose  business  it  may  be 
to  verify  the  security  of  a package. 

Tall  of  a House. — A shocking  accident  has 
just  occurred  at  Brighton.  For  some  time  past 
a number  of  men  have  been  employed  at  a 
building  in  course  of  completion  in  Viaduct- 
terrace.  While  the  men  were  at  work  as  usual, 
the  building  fed  to  the  ground.  The  plasterers, 
who  were  engaged  in  finishing  the  interim*,  had 
a narrow  escape,  but  three  men  and  a boy,  who 
wei*e  at  work  in  the  basement,  were  buried 
beneath  the  falling  materials.  The  three  men 
were  taken  out  alive,  but  the  boy  was  quite  dead. 
At  the  inquest  it  was  stated  that  the  deceased 
was  digging  a trench  in  the  basement  of  the 
house  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  that  it 
was  caused  by  his  digging  too  close  to  the  founda- 
tion. The  jury  returned  a verdict  “That  the 
deceased  was  accidentally  Jailed  by  the  fall  of  a 
house.” 

Monumental. — In  the  beginning  of  the  pro 
sent  year,  says  the  Scotsman,  friends  of  the  late 
Horatio  MaccuUoch,  R.S.A.,  associated  them- 
selves together,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
George  Harvey,  P.R.S.A.,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a permanent  memorial  of  that  dis- 
tinguished artist.  The  necessary  funds  were 
soon  subscribed,  and  Mr.  James  Drummond, 
R.S.A.,  prepared  a design,  which  was  entrusted 
for  execution  to  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson.  The 
monument  has  just  been  completed,  and  may 
now  be  seen  over  the  painter’s  grave  near  the 
north-west  corner  of  Warriston  Cemetery.  The 
design  is  that  of  a Celtic  cross,  treated  in  a style 
of  severe  simplicity.  The  memorial  also  com- 
prises a bust  of  Macculloch,  which  is  now  being 
executed  by  Mr.  Stevenson  from  the  admirable 
model  by  Patric  Park,  R.S.A.,  and  is  intended  to 
be  deposited  in  some  public  place. 

Tlie  Mayo  Memoi*ial  ” for  Cocker- 
mouth. — Messrs.  W.  & T.  Wills,  Sculptors,  of 
London,  have  been  commissioned  to  execute  a 
colossal  marble  statue  of  the  late  Earl  Mayo  in 
his  costume  of  Viceroy  of  India.  It  is  to  be 
erected  on  a moulded  granite  pedestal,  to  be 
placed  in  the  cross  road  of  the  main  street  of 
Cockermouth. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation.— A meeting  in  connexion  with  this 
association  has  been  held  in  the  Hulme  Town, 
hall,  to  inaugurate  the  series  of  lectures  for 
1872-73.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  there  was  a large 
attendance.  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  F.R.C.S., 
delivered  an  address  on  the  “ Use  and  Abuse  of 
the  means  of  Sustaining  Life.” 
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Presentations. — On  the  1st  inst.  a portrait 
of  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Westminster, 
painted  by  the  Hon.  H.  Graves,  was  presented 
to  Lady  Theodora  Grosvenor,  at  Motcombe 
House,  by  subscription  of  the  neighbouring 
tenantry  and  others,  together  with  a richly, 
bound  volume,  in  vellum,  containing  the  sub- 
scribers’ names,  and  illuminated  by  Mr.  Soppitt, 

of  Shaftesbury,  architect. On  the  4th  inst., 

the  carpenters  and  joiners  employed  by  Messrs. 
Mansbridge,  on  their  works  for  the  Imperial 
Gas  Company,  in  John-street,  Bedford-row,  pre- 
sented their  foreman,  Mr.  S.  Pooley,  with  an 
ivory  rule,  a brass  level,  and  a tape  measure. 
On  the  11th  the  bricklayers  and  plasterers  in  the 
same  employ  presented  him  with  a gold  chain. 
Each  of  the  gifts  was  accompanied  with  a kindly 
address. 

Tlie  Proposed  Improvements  at  tlie 
Lambeth  Vestry-haU. — A fortnight  ago  we 
noticed  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder,  certain 
proposed  improvements  in  the  Lambeth  Vestry- 
hall,  as  recommended  by  a special  committee  to 
whom  the  subject  had  been  referred,  stating  that 
the  matter  stood  deferred  for  a month,  to  admit 
of  an  examination  of  the  plans  by  the  members 
of  the  vestry.  In  the  meantime,  an  agitation 
against  the  proposal  has  been  raised  on  the  part 
of  a portion  of  the  ratepayers,  who  contend  that 
it  is  altogether  unnecessary ; and  that,  instead 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  3,500 1.,  the  proposed 
improvements  will  involve  an  outlay  of  at  least 
5,0001.  It  is  urged  that  the  present  hall  having 
been  cleansed,  painted,  and  embellished  not 
more  than  three  months  ago,  its  reconstruction 
now  is  unjustifiable. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  opening  address  was 
delivered  on  Wednesday  evening  last  by  Major- 
General  F.  Eardley-Wilmot,  chairman  of  the 
council.  The  Prince  Consort’s  prize  and  the 
medals  awarded  during  the  last  session  were 
presented  by  the  chairman.  The  following  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  : — November  27 : — 
“ On  Technical  Education,  and  the  Means  of 
Promoting  it.”  By  Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  Q.C. 
December  4 : — “ On  the  Manufacture  of  Horse- 
nails  by  Machinery.”  By  Mr.  J.  A.  Huggett. 
December  11  : — “On  Galvanic  Batteries.”  By 
the  Eev.  H.  Highton.  December  18  : — “ On 
Russia,  her  Industries,  Commerce,  and  Means  of 
Communication.”  By  Mr.  Leone  Levi.  The 
first  course  of  Cantor  Lectures  for  the  ensuing 
session  will  be  on  “ The  Practical  Applications  of 
Optics  to  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  to  Medi- 
cine,” by  Mr.  C.  Meymott  Tidy,  M.B. 

Cliarmoutli. — Mr.  Gale,  the  waywarden  for 
this  parish,  having  had  certain  works  done  in 
the  parish,  costing  over  60i.,  without  calling  a 
vestry  meeting  or  consulting  the  surveyor,  and 
also  having  done  the  hauling  connected  there- 
with himself  contrary  to  law,  an  adjourned 
vestry  meeting  was  held,  in  order  that  the 
parishioners  might  examine  the  accounts  relative 
to  the  said  work.  A resolution  was  proposed 
and  carried  unanimously,  that  Mr.  Gale’s  bill 
for  hauling,  amounting  to  upwards  of  10J.,  be 
disallowed,  and  that  he  be  compelled  to  take 
certain  pipes  which  were  not  used,  and  have 
been  charged  to  the  parish,  and  deduct  the  cost 
of  them  from  the  bill  for  pipes.  The  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  Highway 
Board. 

A Trade  Arbitration. — Mr.  Rupert  Kettle 
has  given  his  decision  in  the  matter  in  dispute 
between  the  carpenters  and  joiners  and  their 
employers.  He  rules  that  it  is  quite  optional 
with  any  employer  whether  he  provides  artificial 
light  in  the  winter  months,  so  that  his  workmen 
can  commence  work  before  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  If  any  master  does  provide  artificial 
light  he  must  pay  his  out-door  workmen  the  same 
wages  as  the  in-door  men,  although  they  may  not 
be  able  to  work  such  long  hours.  In  all  cases 
where  the  master  does  not  choose  to  provide 
artificial  light  the  working-day  for  the  period 
between  six  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after 
Christmas  should  commence  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  terminate  at  five  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mehamcs’  Institute,  Tunbridge  Wells. — 

The  new  building  in  Dudley-road  for  the  Belgrave 
Mechanics’  Institute  has  been  formally  opened, 
with  an  exhibition  of  art-treasures  in  the  various 
rooms. 

Columbia  Market. — The  Court  of  Common 
Council  have  resolved  to  make  a tramway  from 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  to  the  Columbia 
Market,  at  a cost,  we  hear,  of  about  9,000Z. 


The  New  Waverley  Bridge  and  Station, 
Edinburgh. — In  the  construction  of  the  new 
Waverley  Bridge  station,  every  section  of  the  new 
works  has  had  to  be  proceeded  with  separately, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  station  will  be 
completed  in  the  course  of  a few  months.  The 
passenger-shed — containing  the  arrival  platform 
for  the  North  and  West  trains,  and  the  departure 
platform  for  Berwick  and  Carlisle  trains, — is  now 
finished,  with  the  exception  of  the  angle  at  the 
west  end.  Messrs.  Hannah,  Donald,  & Wilson, 
Paisley,  are  the  contractors  for  the  iron  work ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Hutchinson,  Edinburgh,  for  the 
mason’s  work. 

The  Hyde  Gas  Company  and  tlie  Cor- 
poration.— The  Ryde  town  council  having  pur- 
chased the  gas  works  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  public,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  members 
have  resigned  and  been  replaced.  The  gas  com- 
pany have  now  issued  a writ  against  the  corpo- 
ration for  payment  of  60,000Z. 

“ Economical  Stove.”  — A dozen  corre- 
spondents  wish  to  know  where  the  little  cooking- 
stove  illustrated  in  our  Number  for  November 
9th,  can  be  obtained  in  England.  We  are  not 
aware  that  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
England.  Probably  one  of  our  enterprising 
iron-men  will  take  up  the  matter. 

Fatal  Fall  from  the  Clock  Tower  at  the 
New  Town  HaU,  Manchester. — A stone- 
mason in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Smith  & Taylor 
has  fallen  from  the  clock  tower  which  is  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  new  town-hall.  He 
fell  from  a height  of  50  ft.,  and  was  killed. 

Master  Builders’  Association,  Liverpool. 
The  sixth  annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  this 
association  was  served  on  Wednesday  night,  in 
last  week,  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel.  Mr.  George 
Rome,  the  president  of  the  association,  occupied 
the  chair. 

Cautionary. — Part  of  the  flooring  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  Concert-room, 
Halifax,  gave  way  on  Saturday  night  (last  week), 
under  a sudden  rush.  About  100  lads  were  pre- 
cipitated into  a vault  below.  Eleven  were 
in  j ured. 

CamberweU  Green -Coat  and  National 
Schools. — These  schools,  recently  rebuilt,  have 
been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
buildings  provide  accommodation  for  children  of 
both  sexes,  and  for  infants. 

Society  of  Biblical  Au’chaeology.  — On 
Tuesday,  December  3rd,  a paper  will  be  read 
“ On  a Cuneiform  Inscription  containing  the 
Chaldean  Account  of  the  Deluge,”  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Smith. 


TENDERS 

Eor  live  blocks  of  industrial  dwellings,  on  the  Farring- 
don-road,  London,  for  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial  Classes.  Mr.  F. 
Chancellor,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Curtis  k Son: — 

Sharpiugton  k Cole £52,500  0 0 

Ashby  & Son  51,971  0 0 

Conder  51,730  0 0 

Brass 50,661  0 0 

Hill  & Sons 60,167  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  -15,600  0 0 

Perry 4.3,117  0 0 

Adamson  41,380  0 0 

Brown  (accepted) 39,360  0 0 

Tall  & Co.  (concrete)  36,285  0 0 

For  Conisborongh  Board  Schools  for  500  children,  with 
Board-room  and  master’s  residence.  Mr.  W.  Watson, 
architect : — 

Twibey  & Goodlad  (accepted)...  £3,060  0 0 


For  Falsgrave  infants’  Bchool  for  190  children  and  care- 
taker’s house,  for  the  Scarborough  School  Board.  Mr. 
W.  Watson,  architect  : — 

Estill,  Atkinson,  & Co.  (accepted)  £86-1  7 0 


For  the  erection  of  a residence,  Kingsbridge,  Devon. 
Mr.  H.  Elliott,  architect:— 

Wills  £1,250  0 0 

Chapman  1,099  0 8 

Kendall  975  0 0 

Steere  & iiannaford 800  0 0 

Pearse 798  -1  9 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  17,  Bread-street-hill,  for 
Messrs.  Adams  k Rees  : — 

Staines  & Son  (accepted) £185  0 0 


For  acid  works,  jetty,  piling,  &e.,  at  Scotswood,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  for  ifessrs.  Kedmayne,  Brothers.  Mr. 
G.  Kyle,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Howard  k Son £1,790  12  10 

Elliot  1,530  0 0 

9cott  4,424  1 0 

Lowry 4,348  15  0 

Simpson  (accepted)  4,340  2 0 


For  two  houses,  Wolverhnmpton-road,  Stafford,  for 
Mr.  S.  Taylor.  Mr.  J.  Ratcliffe,  architect  : — 

Ratcliffe  (accepted)  £1,025  0 0 


For  house,  Wolverhampton-road,  Stafford,  for  Mr. 
Mayer.  Mr.  J.  Ratcliffe,  architect  :— 

Bridgett  (accepted)  £315  0 0 


For  vagrant  wards  (cellular  system),  for  Board  of 
Guardians  of  Stafford  Union  Workhouse.  Mr.  J.  Rat- 
cliffe, architect : — 

Whittome  £1,039  0 0 

Adams  & Pemberton  999  0 0 

Moss  908  10  6 

Ratcliffe  (accepted)  875  0 0 

Bridgett  (withdrawn) 620  0 0 


For  house,  Talbot-road,  Stafford,  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Cooper. 
Mr.  J.  Ratcliffe,  architect  : — 

Whittome £315  0 0 

Adams  & Pemberton 3-12  0 0 

Ratcliffe  (accepted)  338  0 0 


For  three  houses,  Peel-terrace,  Stafford,  for  Mr.  W. 
Wright.  Mr.  J.  Ratcliffe,  architect : — 

Trnbshaw  (accepted) £470  0 0 


the  Congregation  Chapel,  Burnt  Ash-lane,  Lee,  Kent. 
Messrs.  Osborn  & Russell,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Perry  ,...£1,616  0 0 

AD’ers 1,689  0 0 

Wood  1,583  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  1,475  0 0 

Dove  1,-175  0 0 

Pritchard  1,466  0 0 

Downs  & Co 1,368  0 0 

Tongue  1,166  0 0 


gton,  Surrey,  including  rea  brick  facings.  Mr.  E. 

Christian,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Huut  : — 

Harlock  £3,315  0 0 

Gammon  & 8on  3,21 10  0 

Jackson  k Shaw  3,196  0 0 

I.ongmire  k Burge 3,175  o 0 

Timcwell 3,110  0 0 

Dove  3,105  0 0 

Faulkner 3,095  0 0 

Ennor 3,028  0 0 

Brass  2,911  o 0 

Newman  A Muun 2,911  0 0 

Lathby,  Brothers 2,816  0 0 

Downs  & Co 2,781  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house,  at  Pcckham-ryo  Common,  j 
for  Mr.  W.  H.  Drake.  Messrs.  U.  Jarvis  & Son,  archi- ' 
tocts.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Kent £2,134  0 o 

Carter  & Son 1,990  0 0 

Thompson  1,910  0 0 

King  1,890  0 0 

Tarrant  1,950  0 0 

Shepherd  1,810  0 0 

Marsland  & Sons 1,825  0 0 

Hensbaw  A Co 1,791  0 0 

Downs  & Co 1,790  0 0 

Thomas  1,780  0 0 


For  re-building  No.  69,  Ludgate-hill,  for  Mr.  Treloar.  J 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hayward,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Brachy 

8nell  

Perry  it  Co 

Baggalay  

Ashford  

Axford 

Perry,  Brothers  

Downs  & Co 

Browne  & Robinson  , 
Sharpington  & Cole 

Deards  

Montar  

Elkington  


,.£7,051  0 0 
6,389  0 0 
6,342  0 0 
6,210  0 0 
6,095  0 0 
6,0s9  0 0 
6,977  0 0 
5,975  0 0 
6,925  0 0 
6,837  0 0 
6,835  0 0 
6,673  0 0 
6,610  0 0 


For  extension  of  shop  and  repairs  to  house,  No.  436, 
Edgware-road,  for  Messrs.  Sniffing  & Sons.  Messrs.  New 
& Cumings,  architects  : — 


Bird £388  7 6 

Mark  345  0 0 

Thompson  & Smith 322  0 0 

Harris  & Sons  316  0 0 


For  repairs  and  painting  to  the  Hercules  Tavern,  Ken-; 
nington-road,  for  Mr.  Whiting.  Messrs.  Bird  & WalkerJ 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Brown £215  0 0 

Mc-Laohlan  177  0 0 

Williams  & Son  167  0 0 

Harris  & Sons  148  10  0 

Collier  ’ 117  15  6 


For  the  erection  of  enclosing  walls  and  railing  to  St«j 
Stephen’s  Church  and  vicarage,  Walworth-common..' 
Messrs,  n.  Jarvis  it  Son,  architects  : — 

Uenshaw  it  Co £570  0 0 ] 

Downs  & Co 642  0 0 

Tarrant  627  0 0 

Shepherd  610  0 0 i 

Thompson 488  0 0 ^ 


For  alterations  to  be  made  to  No.  6,  Arthur-street 
East,  City,  for  Mr.  T.  Bryer,  Messrs.  Jarvis  k Son, 
architects  : — 

Hensbaw  & Co £873  0 0 

Tarrant  782  0 0 

Carter  k Son 769  0 0 

Shepherd  668  0 0 

Greenwood  & Son  669  0 0 


For  sewer  in  Manor-street,  Chelsea 

Pearson 

Sinead  k Son 

Pizzey 

Neave  

Stephens 

Wigmore  

Gough  (accepted)  


£1,999 
, 1,690 
, 1,579 
1,479 
1,425 
1,397 
, 1,325 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


. H.  L— J.  B.- 


R.  Y.—W  K.—R.  P— G.  E.  P.— C.  P.— C.  B.— ’ 

C.  P,  4 G— L.  K— P.  L.  N.  F.— C.— R.  T.— A.  & Co.—W.  4 T.  W. 
Mr.  T.— W.  T.  — D.  C.— N.  W.  — W.  R.  C.— J.  R.  — J.  J.  B.— T.  B— 
E.  L. — J.  S.— T.  D.  B— W-— J.  C.— W.  D.— J.  H. — Silica. — A.  P.  H— 
®-  T- — J-  * Son.— H.  4 Sons. — F.  C.  (where  can  stove  be  obtained  ?)— 
T.  L.  & J.  R.  (already  Inserted). — Quercus  (In  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  ot  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c. , must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  reBts  of  course  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  within  the  United  Kingdom  can  be 
supplied  with  The  Builder  direct  from  the 
Office  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen  Shillings  per 
a/rvnum,  payable  in  advance. 

635°  NOTICE. — All  commmiications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  Sfc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder ,” 
No.  1,  Torlc-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  Ishould  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher 


Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
and  prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury. street,  St.  Mary- Axe, 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey 
Green  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Anvr] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


ALLEN 


& COMPANY, 

AET  FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

GAS  and  WATER- WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 

A Yolumeofthe NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  5s.  in  stamps, 
and  allowed  on  lirst  order.  Sole  im- 
porters of  Barbezat’B  French  Iron 
Work. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PEEIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  uud  16  and  17,  Pall-i 
Capital,  1,600,0002.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  700,( 
JAMES  HOLLAND.  Superintendent. 


DEATH  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT, 

with  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY". 

Provided  for  by  n Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Against  Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  32.  to  62.  5s.  Insures  1,0002.  at  Death,  or  an 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  62.  per  week  for  Injury. 

61,  CORNHILL,  and  10,  REGENT-STREET,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

Builders  and  Others  destring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER’S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  “The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  smaU  builders.— Address, 
E.  A.  4,  St  George’s-road,  Regont's  Park,  London. 


Half. 

AN  ARCHITECT’S  NOTE  - BOOK  in 

XX  SPAIN,  principally  illustrating  the  Domestic  Architecture  of 
that  Country. 

By  M.  DIGBY  WYATT.  SI.  A. 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  4c. 

Containing  a series  of  100  admirable  Sketches,  made  in  Spain,  in 
I860,  from  subjects  as  novel  in  character  as  they  are  important  for  the 
history  of  architecture  in  that  country.  Reproduced  in  absolute  and 
permanent  fac-simile.  Each  Sketch  is  accompanied  by  Critical 
Notices,  in  which  Sir  Digby  explains  the  salient  points  of  interest 
which  he  observed  in  the  subjects  selected  for  illustration. 

Subscribers'  names  for  copies  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  AUTOTY'PE  FINE  ART  COMPANY  (Limited),  36,  Rathboue- 
plaoe,  London,  W. 


This  day.  uniformly  bound  in  cloth  boards,  12mo. 

WATERWORKS  for  the  SUPPLY  of 

T V CITIES  and  TOWNS,  with  a Description  of  the  Principal 
Geological  Formations  as  influencing  Supplies  of  Water.  By 
SAMUEL  HUGHE8,  F.G.S.  Civil  Engineer.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition,  with  numerous  illustrations,  price  5a  (postage  -kl.). 

COAL  and  COAL  MINING  : a Rudimentary 

Treatise  on.  By  WARINGTON  W.  SMYTH.  M.A.  F.R.S.  4c. 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Mines  of  the  Crown  and  of  llie  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall. New  and  revised  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations,  price 
4s.  6d.  (postage  4d.). 

GASWORKS  (a  Treatise  on),  and  the 

PRACTICE  of  MANUFACTURING  and  DISTRIBUTING  COAL 
GAS.  By  SAMUEL  HUGHES.  O.E.  Third  Edition,  revised  by  W. 
RICHARDS,  C.  E.  with  68  Woodcuts,  price  4s.  (postage  3d.). 

London:  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hull-court,  E.C, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AGENTS, 

META L WORKERS,  and  OTHERS.  — DR AYV'I NOS  PREPA  RED 
from  ROUGH  SKETCHES,  or  Instructions  for  Buildings,  or  Altera- 
tions in  any  style  ; also  Wrought  Metal  Work  designed  in  Medieval  and 
Italian  Styles;  Details,  Specifications,  4c.  on  Moderate  Terms— 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  IS,  Sberbome-street,  Blandford-square,  N.W. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S 

SCHOOL  of  ART,  SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE.— TH1R- 
TEENTH  SESSION.— PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  CLASSES— 
Principal,  Mr.  J.  W.  WILSON,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.— The  Committee  of 
Directors  havo  established  these  Classes  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
to  Students  of  Civil  and  Meehauical  Engineering,  thorough  practical 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  either  j>rofession,  so  that  they  may 
become  at  once  useful  to  employers,  and  be  enabled  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  offered  to  them  during  the  time  they  are  articled. 

8tudents  will  be  taught  Mechanical  Drawing,  Estimating  and 
Calculating,  Pattern-making,  and  Constructing  Machinery  for  the 
market.  Lectures  on  Theoretical  and  Practical  Engineering  will  be 
delivered  from  time  to  time ; Examinations  will  take  place,  and  Cer- 
tificates of  Proficiency  will  be  awarded. 

Extensive  Shops  and  Offices  have  been  fitted  up  with  the  best 
Engineering  Machinery  for  the  purposes  of  the  Class.  The  Session 
will  open  on  the  6th  of  JANUARY  next. 

Prospectus  can  now  be  had  on  application  in  the  Office  of  the  School 
next  the  Reading-room,  where  only  can  pupils  be  inscribed.— By 
order  of  the  Committee, 


Now  ready,  12mo.  cloth  hoards,  4s.  6d.  (postage  4d.). 

FTIHE  WORKMAN’S  MANUAL  of  EN- 

JL  GINEERING  DRAWING, 

By  JOHN  MAXTON,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Drawing.  South 
Kensington. 

Nearly  350  woodcuts  and  7 plates, 
indispensable  book  for  teachers  of  engineering  drawing." — 


s'  Hall-co 


E.C. 


TEXT  BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE,  EDITED  BY 
T.  M.  GOODEY'E.  M.A.  AND  C.  W.  MERRIFIELD.  F.R.S. 
Just  published,  In  small  8vo.  price  3s.  Gel.  cloth. 

ON  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS 

and  STRUCTURES : the  Strength  of  Materials  as  depending 
on  their  quality,  and  as  ascertained  by  Testing  Apparatus  ; tlio 
Strength  of  Structures,  ns  depending  on  their  form  and  arrangement, 
and  on  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 

By  JOHN  ANDERSON,  C.E,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E. 
Superintendent  of  Machinery  to  the  War  Department. 

" Probably  no  more  competent  writer  than  Professor  Anderson 
could  have  been  found  to  treat  of  these  subjects,  and  to  lay  them  out 
in  such  a manner  that  the  young  mechanic  or  engineer  can  readily 
make  their  acquaintance  ; and  those  who  wish  to  rise  above  the 
dead-level  of  the  average  artisan  must  do  their  best  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  the  facts  here  presented  to  them.  Tlio  hook 
commences  with  some  chapters  on  the  testing  of  materials  and 
the  employment  of  the  testing  machines.  We  then  have  chapters 
on  cast  and  wrought  iron,  steel,  copper,  sundry  alloys,  ai  ‘ 
timber ; the  resistance  of  materials  to  tension,  shearing,  ai 
punching,  to  transverse  strains,  and  the  complicatory  actions 
impact  and  vibration,  a thorough  knowledge  of  which  is  essential 
all  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  design  and  construction 
iron  railway  bridges.  The  'practical  application  of  the  correct  pri 
ciples  which  tho  student  will  learn  in  the  second  part,  will  enable 
him  to  design  abridge  of  maximum  strength,  without 'making  some 
of  the  parts  twice  or  thrice  as  strong  as  they  need  be.  Most  of  the 
experiments  which  furnished  the  facts  here  given  were  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Anderson,  at  Woolwich,  and  many  of 
the  examples  to  illustrate  the  principles  are  taken  from  actual  works 
recently  passed  through  his  hands.  The  book  is  full  of  that  kind  of 
information  which  will  play  an  important  part  in  tho  immediate 
future,  and  is  decidedly  a valuable  addition  to  the  scries." — English 
Jh’chanic. 

Text-books  previously  published,  price  3s.  6<L  each  : — 

GOODEYE’S  MECHANISM. 

BLOXAM’S  METALS. 

MILLER’S  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

GRIFFIN’S  ALGEBRA  and  TRIGONOMETRY. 
WATSON'S  PLANE  and  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 
MAXWELL’S  THEORY  of  HEAT. 

MERRIFIELD’ S TECHNICAL  ARITHMETIC  and 

MENSURATION. 

Nearly  ready,  in  the  same  Series,  price  3s.  6d. 

ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM.  By  FLEEMING 

JENKIN,  F.R.8S.  L.  4 E.  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Loudon:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  4 00.  Paternoster-row. 


now  completed,  price  ous. 

f'lLADBACH’S  SWISS  WOOD  ARCHI- 
VE" TECTURE.  40  engraved  Plates,  folio,  with  German  Text 
By  Professor  GLADBACH,  of  Zurich. 

Boards,  price  50s. 

WILLIAMS  & NORGATE'S  ART  CATALOGUE,  containing 
Foreign  Architectural  Works.  Post  free.  One  8tamp. 

WILLIAMS  4 NORGATE, 

No.  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London ; and 
20,  South  Frederick-street,  Ediburgh. 


G 


EORGE  WINGROYE, 

FRENCH  POLISHER  TO  THE  TRADE 
ONLY, 

No.  24,  MOORE  - STREET,  BRYANSTONE  - SQUARE. 


T>  EQUIRED,  immediately,  a thoroughly 

X if  practical  and  expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN,  well  experienced 


o Mr.  JOHN  RATCLIFFE,  Archi- 


Y XT  H.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

T T • lmm-street,  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
adilrcss.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION,  or 

JL  OTHER  PLANS  and  DRAWINGS,  PREPARED  and  Etched 
or  Coloured  in  the  first  style.  Terms  strictly  moderate.  Also, 
OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE, 
in  or  out  of  Office. 

Address,  T.  H.  14,  Argyle-strcot,  Argyle-square,  W.C. 

IV/TR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 

-i-lJL  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  25,  Walbrook. 

CALCULATIONS,  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES 
PREPARED  for  IRON  GIRDERS.  ROOFS.  COLUMNS,  BRIDGES, 
GASWORKS,  4c. 

LEVELLING  4 SURVEYING.  Professional  Assistance  generally. 

A GENTLEMAN,  with  small  legal  con- 

XX  liexion,  seeks  an  ASSIST  ANTSHIP,  with  the  view  of  becoming 
a JUNIOR  PARTNER,  in  a well-established  firm  of  architects  and 
surveyors.  Good  draughtsman  and  surveyor,  and  well  up  in  dilapida- 
tions and  valuations. — Address,  A.  B.  Post-office,  Highbury,  N. 

PARTNERSHIP.— An  ARCHITECT  and 

X SURVEYOR  wishes  to  PURCHASEa  SHARE  of  a PRACTICE. 
Apply,  by  letter,  stating  sum  required,  probable  income,  4e.,  to  T. 
caro  of  Frank  Richardson  & Sadler,  Solicitors,  28,  Golden-square, 
Regent-street,  W. 

PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

JL  works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VAC'AN C Y 
in  bis  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience. — 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 

PURVEYOR  for  the  CITY  of  DURHAM- 

KJ  WANTED,  by  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
oi  tho  City  of  Durham,  a competent  Person  to  fill  the  office  of  8UR- 
VEVOK.  Salary,  1502.  per  annum,  with  an  office  provided  by  the 
Board,  and  an  allowance  of  52.  for  gas,  water,  fuel,  4c. 

The  Surveyor  to  provide  the  whole  of  the  instruments  ho  may 
require,  and  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  qualifications,  with  testimonials,  to 
be  sent  to  the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  No.  10.  Market-place,  Durham, 
marked.  “Application  for  the  Office  of  Surveyor,"  on  or  before 
FRIDAY,  the  20th  day  of  NOVEMBER  inst. 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL,  Town  Clerk. 

Durham,  6th  November,  1872. 

JV/TACHYNLLETH  UNION  RURAL 

1VA  SANITARY  AUTHORITY— The  Committee  acting  under 
authority  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  in  the  rural  portion  of  this 
Union  (comprising  the  whole  of  the  Union  except  the  parish  of 
Towyn)  require,  until  the  25th  March,  1873,  the  SERVICES  of  a 
Persoa  of  ability  ami  competent  surveying  and  sanitary  knowledge 
to  go  through  and  INSPECT  the  District,  and  to  furnish  a detailed 
Report  of  its  Sanitary  condition,  with  such  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments in  drainage  and  otherwise  as  may  appear  desirable,  and  to 
perform  snch  other  duties  as  may  be  required.  Tenders,  with  testi- 
monials, to  be  delivered  to  me  before  the  4th  day  of  DECEMBER  next. 

DAVID  HOWELL,  Clerk  to  tho  Committee. 

Machynlleth,  November  6th,  1872. 

TT  ARROW  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH. 

Jl  A WANTED  by  tho  Board,  a 8URVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR  of 
NUISANCES,  who  will  also  have  to  collect  the  Local  Board  rates, 
his  duties  to  commence  from  January  1st.  1873.  Ho  will  be  required 
to  perform  all  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  offices  under  the  Public 
Health  and  tho  Local  Government  Acts  and  the  several  Acts  incor- 
porated therewith,  and  also  the  by-laws  in  force  for  the  time  being 
in  the  district,  and  to  obey  all  orders  of  llie  Local  Board  hi  con- 
nexion with  such  duties,  Uo  must  he  well  acquainted  with  the 
making  and  management  of  roads  and  footpaths,  the  taking  of  levels, 
the  value  of  labour  and  materials,  the  preparation  of  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates,  and  tho  mode  of  construction  and 
erection  of  buildings ; also  must  possess  some  knowledge  of  sewage 
irrigation. 

Ho  will  lie  required  to  give  security  for  the  due  performance  of  tho 
duties  of  his  offices,  himself  and  two  sureties  jointly  and  severally 
in  the  sum  of  2002.  and  must  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  connected  with  the  said  offices. 

Salary,  1202.  per  annum,  payable  quarterly. 

Applications  to  be  made  by  letter  only,  in  applicants'  own  hand- 
writing, stating  age  and  jiresent  or  last  employment,  accompanied  by 
testimonials  enclosed  in  a cover,  endorsed  " Surveyor,"  aud  sent  to 
me  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  the  27th  NOVEMBER  instant.  No 
personal  application  will  he  attended  to.  — By  order  of  the  Board, 

WILLIAM  WINKLEY,  Clerk. 

Harrow,  November  14tli,  1872. 

rpo  ASSISTANTS.  — WANTED,  by  an 

A ARCHITECT  in  large  practice,  an  ASSISTANT  who  is  a good 
draughtsman,  and  used  to  the  Classic  style.  Ho  must  also  have  been 
accustomed  to  general  office  work.  Salary  from  100  guineas  to 
130  guineas. — Address,  Btating  ago  and  full  particulars,  to  X.  Y.  caro 
of  Mr.  Gravatt,  King-street,  Cheapsido. 

Y\7ANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT  in  London, 

IT  an  ASSISTANT  of  special  experience  in  Church  and  Gothic 
Work,  and  competent  to  take  the  management  of  an  office. — Ad  dress, 
stating  age,  qualifications,  and  salary  required,  D.  E.  Beeching's 
Library,  Upper  Baker-street. 

Air  ANTED,  immediately,  a FOREMAN  of 

I V CARPENTERS  aud  JOINERS.  One  who  can  read  plans 
and  work  from  them.  Only  those  need  apply  who  are  well  up  in  all 
kinds  of  carpenters'  and  joiners'  work,  and  experienced  in  the  man- 
igeiuent  of  men.  Wages,  22.  15s.  per  week. — Apply,  by  letter  in  first 
ns  tan  ce,  with  references,  to  W.  D.  Gosling's  Library,  Sloane-square, 
S.W.  Open  until  25tli  inst. 

\\T ANTED,  a good  SCAFFOLDER,  com- 

VV  petent  to  erect  ecaffold  for  a church  spire. — Apply  to  C.  C. 
’ost-offlee,  Tring. 

WANTED,  a CIVIL  ENGINEER’S 

I V CLERK.  Ho  must  he  an  expert  arithmetician,  and  capable 
of  writing  rapidly  to  dictation. — Apply,  in  own  writing,  stating  terms 
and  experience,  to  Mr.  MILLER,  45,  Parliament-street,  London. 

W ANTED,  by  a JOBBING  BUILDER, 

I V a competent  MAN,  used  to  estimating,  taking  out  quantities, 

4c.  and  to  assist  in  generally  extending  the  business.  Good  references 
required. —Address,  bv  letter  only,  to  BUILDER,  care  of  Adams  4 
Francis,  59,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

TO  STREET  MASONS. 

WANTED,  for  the  Country,  TWO 

MASONS,  well  acquainted  with  Laying  York,  Fixing  Curb, 
and  Crossing  Work.  Expenses  paid.  Six  mouths'  certain  work  if 
suitable.  State  age  and  wages.— Address,  Mr.  ELL1CE-CLARK, 
Town-hall,  Ramsgate, 


|p 
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~V\T  ANTED,  a good  SMITH,  used  to 

V V Builder's  Work.— Apply  by  letter  to  H.  C.  64,  Albany -load . 
Old  Kent-road,  8.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  EMPLOY- 

V V .M  ENT,  who  lias  had  some  years'  experience.  Is  a neat 
draughtsman,  and  cjlii  prepare  plans  and  details  from  riugh  sketches. 
Good  references  can  be  given. — Address,  B.  P.  The  Priory,  Fratton 
Bridge,  Portsea. 

"WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

T V PF.NTEK  and  JOINER.  Is  a good  hand  at  bench-fixing  or 
repairs.  Wages  6jd.  per  hour.  Town  or  country. — Address,  CAR- 
PENTER, 92,  Hercules-buildings,  Westininster-road,  Lambeth. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

■ITT ANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  of  seven 

V V years' experience,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  London.  Can  pre- 
pare finished,  working  and  detail  drawings,  assist  at  taking  out  quan- 
tities, Ac.  Salary  moderate.  Gained  a first-class  prize  in  competition 
for  labourers'  cottages  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Man- 
chester. Excellent  testimonials.— Address,  E.  C.  3,  Burton  New- 
road,  Lincoln. 

"WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.— Address,  G.  10,  Alfred- 
street,  Colebrook-row,  Islington.  N, 

TO  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS,  SMITHS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

\XT ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  WORKING 

> > FOREMAN,  in  the  SMITH.  Bellhanging,  Gasfitting.  Range, 

Bath,  Steam,  and  all  kinds  of  Hot-water  Work.  First-class  reference. 
Address,  A.  B.  12.  Albert  Gardens,  Albert-road,  Kilburn. 

WANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a 

T V SITUATION,  permanent  or  otherwise. — Address,  836,  Ofllce 
of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V GENERAL  FOREMAN.— Address,  A.  B.  3,  Hope  Cottages, 
Clarendon-road,  Hornsey,  N. 

YTTANTED,  bv  a practical  Man  (Carpenter 

T V and  Joiner  by  trade),  a SITUATION  as  OUT-DOOR  FORE- 
MAN, who  has  had  tho  management  of  some  large  jobs.  Good 
references.  — Apply,  B.  E.  26,  Glynn-street,  Vnuxhall-gardens, 
Lambeth. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

T\T ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T I GENERAL  FOREMAN,  in  Town  or  couutry.  Carpenter  by 

trade.  Aged  38.  First-class  references.— Address,  A.  F.  care  of  Mr. 
Burton,  Newsagent,  Grove,  Stratford,  E. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

T V TION  as  FOREMAN  in  a TIMBER  YARD,  or  any  place  of 
trust.  Good  reference. — Address,  A.  B.  26,  Albert-street,  St.  Ebbes, 
Oxford. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

? V GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  a JOB,  by  a thoroughly  practical 
Man,  steady  and  energetic.  Good  references.— Address,  C.  Y. 
No.  85,  LiU ington-atreet,  Pimlico,  8.W. 

Y\7"ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

T V tion  as  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  as  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN, in  a good  jobbing  business.  Age  30.  Good  references. — 
Address,  No.  828,  Office  of  Tho  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

f V GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Twenty  years'  experience  upon 
extensive  works.  First-class  references. —Address,  807,  Office  of  “ The 
Builder." 

TITANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

> V GAG  EM  ENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  by 
trade.  Aged  39.  Has  done  good  jobs  in  both  large  and  small  firms. 
Town  or  country,  or  would  go  abroad. — Address,  H.  2,  Chapel-place, 
Belgrave-square.  W. 

TUAimiD,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

} V CLERK  of  WORKS  or  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN.  A 

thoroughly  practical  Man.  Middle  age.  Joiner  by  trade.  Nc  objec- 
tion to^the  country. — Address,  A.  S.  No.  7,  Ainger-road,  Chalk 

TO  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WTANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

V V SITUATION  as  MANAGER  or  FOREMAN  in  a BRICK- 
FIELD, or  ill  any  occupation  as  superintendent  of  out-door  labour. 
First-class  references  can  be  given  as  to  character  and  capability. 
Address,  S.  T.  Post-office,  Hayes,  near  Uxbridge. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

T V ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT,  of  between  seven  and 
eight  years'  experience,  who  has  a practical  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession and  can  furnish  good  references.  Terms  moderate. — Address, 
W.  115,  Cottenham-street,  Upper  Brook-street,  Manchester.,' 

TO  DECORATORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

\XT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  and  practical 

T V Man,  a SITUATION,  as  MANAGER  or  FOREMAN,  in  a 
decorative  and  building  Ann. — Address,  A.  B.  87,  Carlton-rood, 
Kentish-town,  N.W. 

TW ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

T T Man.  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of 
JOINERS,  or  to  Take  )Chnrgo  of  a Job. — Address,  A.  B.  2,  Edward- 
square,  Caledonian-road,  N. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YTTANTED,  by  an  experienced  young  Man, 

VV  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND. 
Can  do  plain  zinework.  Reference  if  required.— Address,  O.  P.  Post- 
office,  Portland-road,  Notting-hill,  W.  till  called  for. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

W ANTE  D,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

1 T PLUMBER,  a CONSTANCY  or  JOB.  Will  not  object  to 

fill  up  time  at  other  brandies.  Town  or  country.  — Address. 
PLUMBER,  17,  Praed-street,  Edgware-road. 

YY7ANTED,  by  an  experienced  London 

V V Foreman,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  take  entire  Charge  of  Job.  Bricklayer  by  trade. 
Just  completing  a large  job  111  the  country.  Good  references , Ac. — 
Address,  A.  N.  care  of  Mrs.  Cope,  Upper  Pcarpoiut-street,  Snelnton, 
Nottingham. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

■\y ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent 

T T Man,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN.  Well  acquainted  with 
the  building  trade,  and  practically  so  with  the  decorative  branches. 
Can  prepare  estimates,  assist  at  bookkeeping,  Ac.  ; or  would  Take  the 
"Work  of  a Builder,  Piecework.  — Addi  ess,  W.  W.  Post-office,  Upper 
Norwood. 

npEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  by  a 

1 QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and  MEASURER,  practically 

acquainted  with  building.  Extras  and  omissions  upon  contracts 
measured  up.  Disputed  accounts  adjusted.  Specifications  prepared. 
Quantities  priced.  Terms  as  agreed.— Address,  SURVEYOR,  25, 
Thornton-street,  Brixton-road,  S.W. 

ANTED,  by  a steady,  middle-aged  Man, 

T » a SITUATION  as  GATE  or  TIME  KEEPER.  Ten  years' 
character  and  other  reference  if  required.— Address,  A.  B.  6,  Church- 
court,  High-street,  Kensington,  S.W. 

TO  AUCTIONEERS.  ESTATE  AGENTS,  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  aged  20,  having  had  ex- 

8.  perience  in  offices  of  the  above,  seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
First-class  references. — Apply,  W.  H.  F.  Post-office,  Folkestone. 

\\I  AJN  TED,  by  a young  Man,  a thorough 

T V PLUM  HER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Task  work  taken?— 
Address,  PLUMBER,  No.  1,  Mallinson-road,  Battersea-rise. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

HHHE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  good  expe- 
ls rience  in  designing  and  superintending  works  of  some  size, 
seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT.  .Quantities.— Address,  J.  W.  1,  Great 
Queen-street,  Westminster. 

WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  of  good 

T i address,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  Manager 

of  a Building  Business.  Has  worked  at  the  bench  to  acquire  a prac- 
tical knowledge,  a good  draughtsman  and  estimator,  and  in  every 
way,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  well  acquainted  with  the  business. 
Aged  25.  References  from  present  employer.— Address,  A.  X.  L. 
Post-office,  Leamington. 

rp 0 BUILDERS,  STEAM  JOINERY 

1 MANUFACTURERS,  and  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS.— An 
energetic  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  and  thoroughly-experienced 
Manager  of  Wood-cutting  Machinery,  will  be  DISENGAGED  on  the 
25th  l nst.  Good  draughtsman.  Aged  31.  References  from  present 
employers  nud  leading  London  firms. — Address,  TEMPO,  105,  St. 
Paul's-road,  Keuuingtou  Park,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a YOUTH,  aged  15,  a 

T T SITUATION  in  a Carpenter's  Shop.  He  regularly  attends 
the  drawing  school  of  art,  and  has  for  the  last  seven  mouths  been 
working  a fluting  machine  at  a large  West-eud  cabinet-makers.— Ad- 
dress, R.  M.  9,  Pall-mall  East.  S.w: 

Q A W-M  ILLS.  — EMPLOYMENT 

kj  WANTED  in  the  above  by  a Young  Man,  aged  24.  to  WORK 
FRAME  BENCH  or  MOULDING  MACHINE  (four  cutter).— Address, 
W.  H.  6,  Church-court,  High-street,  Kensington,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

yTANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  20,  a SITUA- 

T T TION  in  a BUILDER'S  OFFICE.  Has  served  three  years 

apprenticeship  as  a Carpenter  and  Joiner.  Salary  not  so  much  an 
object  as  a comfortable  situation.  Where  an  opportunity  would  be 
aflorded  of  gaining  a thorough  knowledge  of  book-keeping  and  of  the 
trade  generally.  First-class  reference.— Apply,  X.  Y.  Z.  Post-office 
Gensing  Station-road,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea. 

1)  E-ENGAGEMENT  WANTTED,  by  an 

IV  efficient  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Accustomed  to  drawings, 
estimates,  prime  cost  and  extra  accounts,  and  measuring  up  work. 
Nine  years' reference.  Age  31. — Address,  833,  Office  ol  "The  Builder.” 

To  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a re- 

.1  -A  spectable  married  Man.  Town  or  country.  Good  bench  hand. 
Could  take  the  lead  of  a job  or  management  of  work  on  an  estate. 
Wages  low  fur  a constancy. — Address,  A.  H.  F.  17,  South-street,  New 
North-road,  Islington,  N. 

iy ANTED,  as  SHOP  FOREMAN,  OUT- 

> T DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  a SITUATION, 

by  a thoroughly  practical  London  builder's  foreman.  Joiner  and 
staircase  hand  by  trade.  Age  35.  Good  draughtsman,  and  well  up  in 
piecework  and  machinery  of  all  kinds.  No  objection  to  fill  up  time  in 
the  office  or  at  the  bench.  First-class  testimonials  from  London 
builders  and  architects.  A personal  interview  esteemed  a favour. — 
Address,  C.  K.  FRANKLIN,  1,  Briaut-street,  Caledouian-road,  N. 

EVENING  EMPLOYMENT.— An 

I J ARCHITECTS  ASSISTANT  is  desirous  of  EVENING  EM 
PLOYMENT,  in  tracing,  copying,  or  drawing  from  rough  sketches.— 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  H.  G.  B.  2,  New-street,  Charing-cross.  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TY7ANT&D,  by  a respectable  Man,  aged  32, 

* I a SITUATION,  as  AGENT.  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  or 
Piece-work  on  large  Buildings  or  Railways.  First-class  references. 
Town,  couutry,  or  abroad. — Address,  H.  A.  47,  Usher-road,  Rouian- 
roud.  Old  Ford,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  ESTATE  AGENTS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

EVENING  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED. 

1 J Drawings  of  every  description,  for  buildings  or  alterations, 
accurately  and  expeditiously  prepared,  copied,  or  traced.  Quantities 
prepared.  Disengaged  after  four  p.m. — Address,  A.  B.  1,  Boscobel- 
gardens.  Alpha-road,  N.W. 

W ANTED,  by  a respectable  and  well- 

» T experienced  Man,  aged  36.  a SITUATION,  as  FOREMAN  or 
M ANAGER,  in  a Timber-ynrd  or  Saw-mill.  Thoroughly  understands 
his  duties,  and  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  management 
and  working  of  all  kinds  of  wood-cutting  machinery,  including  cabinet 
and  joinery  machinery ; can  undertake  bookkeeping  and  accounts, 
and  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Excellent  testimo- 
nials. No  objection  to  country.— Address,  A.  B.  22,  Alexondra-street, 
New-cross,  S.E. 

ELERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  a RE- 

V ! ENGAGEMENT,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and  experienced 

Man.  Just  completed  large  silk-mills  in  Nottingham,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  superintending  the  large  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Mansfield- 
road.  Testimonials  first-class.- Address,  THOMAS  STAFFORD,  59, 
Caroline-street,  Peas  Hill-road,  N ottingham. 

"\y ANTED,  by  a middle-aged  Man,  a 

SITUATION,  on  an  Estate,  as  ARCHITECT,  SURVEYOR. 
and  thoroughly  practical  BUILDER.  References  of  the  highest 
respectability  by  architects,  builders,  and  others.  Fully  qualified  to 
prepare  finished  and  working  drawings  of  every  description.  Having 
lor  the  last  ten  years  been  architect  and  builder  of  several  of  the  most 
superior  houses.  Ac.  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  London.  Having 
e"  JC.[e'jUy,,built  a ver>~  large  mansion  not  more  than  twenty  miles 
^ Sentleman  will  reply  to  any  application  in  reference 
Ac-  o*  the  Advertiser.— Address,  A.  B.  39,  Clip- 
etone-street,  London,  W. 

PARPENTER  and  JOINER.— WANTED, 

v J a SITUATION  as  above,  by  Advertiser.  Aged  30.  Bench - 
work  preferred. — Address,  A.  B.  1,  Bedford-place,  Loughborough-road, 
Brixton. 

TO  AGENTS  AND  OWNERS  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

A PLASTERER,  of  some  years’  experience, 

Jrx.  wishes  for  EM  PLOY.M  ENT  to  keep  some  ESTATE  or  HOUSE- 
PROPERTY  in  REPAIR  on  reasonable  terms,  for  a permanency. 
Well  acquainted  with  jobbing  work.— Address,  876,  Office  of  “ The 
Builder.” 

A RCHITECTURAL.  — WANTED,  by  a 

XI  good  DRAUGHTSMAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  immediately. 
Good  references.  Terms  moderate. — Address,  X.  Z.  135,  Bruuswick- 
street,  Ckorlton-on-Medloek,  Manchester. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

\ RAPID  DRAUGHTSMAN  requires  an 

I~\  ENGAGEMENT.  Temporary  or  otherwise.  Terms  moderate. 
Address,  890,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ASSISTANT  desires  an  ENGAGE- 

MENT. Good  draughtsman  and  colourist.  Cau  prepare 


AN., 


A8, 


CLERK  of  WORKS,  SHOP  or 

GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Efficient  and  trustworthy.— Ad- 
GARDNER,  318,  Strand,  W.C. 


A1 


S CLERK  of  WORKS.  Energetic  and 

tworthy.  Carpenter  and  Joiner.  Experienced,  expe- 
efficient  in  practical  details. — Address,  STRATHIE,  22, 
jet,  Gray’s-inn-road,  W.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N experienced  CLERK  of  the  WORKS, 

X\_  haring  just  completed  somo  large  works,  is  open  to  an  EN- 
GAGEMENT. Good  testimonials  and  references.— Address,  O.  A.  Z. 
Deacon's  Advertising  Office,  Lcailenhall -street,  F,.  C. 


A THOROUGHLY  competent  ARCHI- 
TECTS ASSISTANT  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT,  either  in  the 
■'  : or  as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Is  a good  draughtsman,  both 
•.ic  and  constructive.  Would  not  object  to  go  abroad. — Address, 
ARCHITECT.  2,  Catherinc-street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Sc. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  and  experi- 
enced Man  is  open  to  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of 
WORKS,  FOREMAN,  or  GENERAL  MANAGER.  Good  references. 
Address,  A.  B.  37,  Wayleu-street,  Oxford-street,  Reading. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  PLUMBER 

is  in  WANT  of  EMPLOYMENT  as  THREE-BRANCH 
HAN D.  Can  do  gasfitting  and  paperhanging.  Wages  7d.  per  hour.— 
Address,  PLUMBER,  25,  Manor-buildings,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W 

GRAINING  AND  WRITING. 

A FIRST-CLASS  GRAINER  and 

xA_  WRITER  is  OPEN  to  a JOB.— Address,  B.  YOUNG,  186, 
VauxhaU-bridge-road,  Pimlico. 


TO  THE  BRICK,  LIME,  CEMENT,  AND  PIPE  TRADE. 

AN  experienced  TRAYE  LLER  and 

COLLECTOR,  is  open  to  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  A good 
commission  not  objected  to.— Address,  835,  Office  of  **  The  Builder." 


A S good  PLUMBER,  or  THREE- 

Xl  BRANCH  HAND  — WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe- 
' meed  Man.  —Address,  PLUMBER,  34,  Seymour-place,  Bryanstone- 
square.  


A 


TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN,  Ac. 

RESPECTABLE  young  Man  (Painter) 


Gilt  room  bordering.- 

50,000  feet  always  on  stock,  L 
quality.  Every  description  of  Pictu 
ltegilding  at  Trade  Prices. 

GEO.  REES,  57,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 


TO  UPHOLSTERERS,  DECORATORS, 

CARVERS  and  GILDERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac.— The  most  exten- 
sive  assortment  of  GILT  BORDERINGS  and  MOULDINGS  in 
London  always  in  stock,  or  made  to  order  from  pattern  or  section 
at  the  shortest  notice,  at  the  most  reasonable  prices.  — JOSEPH 
ROGERS,  10,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Established  35  years. 


rn  HE  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL, 

I In  his  report  to  the  Admiralty  (Aug.  13, 1870)  on 

Forty  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  says  of 

“ This  is  the  finest  Chronometer  that  we  have  ever  had  on  trial. 

M.  F.  DENT, 

Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen, 

S3,  COCKSPUK.ST.,  CHAKING-CBOSS. 

Manufacturer  of 

ASTRONOMICAL  and  TURRET  CLOCKS. 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1556. 


The  Country  Houses  of  the 
British  Labourer. 


ERTAIN  public  speakers, 
seeking  to  discredit  and 
oppose  the  endeavours 
now  being  made  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of 
our  agricultural  labour- 
ers, have  spoken  in 
such  positive  language 
of  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  they  are  now 
lodged ; of  the  dry,  airy, 
well-drained  residences 
provided  for  them  j and 
the  ingratitude  of  dis- 
content under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  be- 
gan to  hope  the  un- 
healthy holes  and  foul 
dens  we  had  visited  by 
hundreds,  and  in  nume- 
rous cases  described,  had 
at  length  been  razed  to 
the  ground,  or  at  least 
so  improved  that  healthy 
life  and  decent  behaviour 
were  possible  within 
them.  It  was  time  then, 
thought,  to  go  out  again  and  see  with  our  own 
es  the  happy  change  that  had  been  brought 
out  by  labours  in  which  we  might  fairly  claim 
l have  helped.  We  recalled  the  close,  reeking 
lies,  not  high  enough  to  allow  a man  to  stand 
Jright  in  (either  in  body  or  mind),  with  damp 
tils,  broken  windows,  rotten  floors,  no  trace  of 
mfort,  —places  which  had  gradually  stamped 
It  of  the  occupants  every  rising  hope  and 
cent  feeling, — 

“The  countenance  worn  out 

As  the  garment — 

d gloried  in  the  notion  that  a better  time  had 
me,  and  that  the  better  part  of  man  would 
ve  a chance.  It  must  have  come  quickly, 
ough,  we  thought;  for  it  is  not  long  since 
3 saw  hundreds  of  wretched  houses  utterly 
ifit  for  occupation,  whole  villages  in  which 
erytliing  that  could  be  done  to  defeat  the 
tural  advantages  of  the  place  was  being 
ne  persistently  and  continuously. 

Wo  give  illustrations,  for  example,  of  some 
serable  houses  at  Abergavenny  sketched  in 
itober,  last  year.*  The  view  shows  a set  of 
rarf  dilapidated  dwellings  in  what,  we  suppose, 

) may  be  justified  in  terming  one  of  the  prin- 
>al  streets  in  this  town,  considering  it  forms 
3 main  road  from  the  railway  station,  past 
rohfield,  the  residence  of  Dr.  M’Cullough ; 
d that  there  is  a turnpike  gate  on  the  road 
close  proximity  to  these  very  dwellings.  The 
etch  is  taken  just  beyond  the  bridge  over 
3 small  stream,  and  at  the  time  the  drawing 
is  made  there  was  an  immense  heap  of  muck 
d decomposing  refuse  on  the  left-hand  side, 
dlst  the  houses  illustrated  are  on  the  right. 

.e  picture  speaks  for  itself  of  the  utterly 
serable  state  of  these  structures,  few  of  the 
res  being  so  high  but  that  a man  of  ordinary 
ight  might  easily  place  his  hands  upon  them, 
rther  up  the  road,  on  the  left,  a house  existed 
t year  with  a large  hole  in  the  thatched  roof. 

* See  p.  916. 


This  roof,  like  many  others  in  the  street,  was 
profusely  covered  with  wild  flowers  growing  on 
the  rotten  thatch, — a dismal  mockery  of  the 
squalor  and  wretchedness  to  be  found  within. 
Nearer  the  High-street  were  houses  of  a still 
worse  description  than  these  now  portrayed 
we  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  giving 
a plan  of  one,  with  a sketch  showing  how  the 
house  would  appear  if  the  front  wall  and 
part  of  the  roof  were  removed.  It  will 

be  seen  that  this  house  (one  of  a series) 
consists  of  two  stories  (!),  ground  and  first 
floor,  the  stairs  from  one  floor  to  the  other 
comprising  four  steps  only,  two  having 
very  deep  risers  to  two  very  shallow  ones,  as 
shown  : the  first  deep  riser  forms  the  coal-cellar 
and  safe.  Such  luxuries  as  handrails  are,  of 
course,  unknown  ; and  when  the  bedroom  at 
the  top  is  reached  there  remains  a dangerous 
“ stair-hole  ” in  one  corner.  We  will  not 
describe  what  we  saw  in  that  room : the  time 
has  gone  by  : we  should  be  told  things  had  been 
altered  since  then. 

Oh,  yes ; things  are  so  altered,  says  one 
writer,  that  in  Wiltshire  “ there  is  scarcely  room 
for  further  improvement.”  “Things  are  so 
altered,”  says  a farmer-correspondent  of  our 
own,  “ that  in  all  Somersetshire  you  could  not 
now  find  such  places  as  you  described  a few 
years  ago.”  Well,  we  have  been  into  Somerset- 
shire,— not  last  year,  but  last  week, — and  we 
will  try  to  give  our  readers  a notion  of  some  of 
the  cottages  we  saw  there.  The  upper  view* 
represents  four  human  habitations  at  Wincanton, 
the  property  of  a considerable  land-owner  living 
in  the  neighbourhood.  That  there  might  be  no 
exaggeration,  the  front  was  photographed  (the 
sun  never  lies),  and  our  illustration  is  a copy  of 
the  photograph, — with  this  difference,  that  it 
gives  too  pleasant  an  aspect  to  the  wretched 
huts.  Inside  the  rooms  it  was  unfortunately 
impossible  to  catch  sufficient  of  the  sun  to 
do  similar  work ; — the  wise  rays  would  not 
enter.  The  houses  may  be  called  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
and  4,  beginning  at  the  left  hand. 

No.  1 is  occupied  by  a man,  his  wife,  a 
grown-up  son,  and  six  young  children  ; No.  2 
contains  an  old  man  and  his  wife ; No.  3,  a 
man,  wife,  and  seven  children ; and  No.  4,  two 
men,  one  woman,  and  three  children. 

The  living-rooms  are  generally  without  plas- 
tering, that  on  the  walls  having  been  knocked 
off ; the  ceilings  look  as  if  they  had  never  been 
plastered.  The  living-rooms  of  Nos.  1 and  2 are 
about  six  feet  in  height ; the  others  are  about  7 ft. 
The  floors  were  once  paved  with  rough  stone  in 
irregular  pieces,  but  at  present  the  stones  are 
split  into  bits,  many  less  than  the  size  of  a hand, 
and  there  are  some  holes  in  the  floor  1 ft.  square. 
The  state  of  dilapidation  of  the  whole  is  beyond 
description.  The  bedrooms  appear  to  have  been 
only  partially  plastered,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
now  bare  to  rafters  and  thatch ; there  are  many 
holes  through  the  rotten  thatch,  which  let  in  the 
rain  and  show  the  stars  at  night  to  the  inmates 
who  put  up  umbrellas  when  it  rains.  Festoons 
of  cobwebs  depend  from  the  rafters  in  black, 
thick  masses.  The  side-walls  are  from  2 ft.  to 
2 ft.  9 in.  in  height.  The  floors  and  stairs  are  in 
such  a Btate  that  one  would  hesitate  to  walk  on 
them,  for  fear  of  falling  through.  The  condition 
of  some  of  the  rooms  is  such  that  they  cannot  be 
occupied,  so  that  the  crowding  in  others  must  be 
pretty  considerable.  The  fearful  state  of  ruin, 
dirt,  and  Bqualor  that  prevails  cannot  be  easily 
described.  These  “ homes  ” have  no  back-doors. 

As  to  drainage,  we  observed  some  holes  in  the 
ground,  near  the  entrance-doors,  into  which  the 
refuse  from  the  houses  appears  to  be  poured. 
The  rains  had  penetrated  No.  2,  so  that  the 
living-room  floor  was  a pool  of  water.  The 
drinking-water  used  by  the  people  is  obtained, 
we  believe,  from  a “ pit  ” dug  out  of  the  garden 


near  No.  4 ; and  this,  we  were  told,  is  sometimes 
covered  with  a green  scum.  There  is  one  “ con- 
venience” for  the  whole ; and  for  the  discourage- 
ment of  notions  of  delicacy,  it  is  in  a conspicuous 
situation,  right  facing  the  houses,  at  a distance 
of  some  Stfv  yards.  The  door  of  this  place  faces 
the  dwellings,  and  is  at  the  side  of  the  path  lead- 
ing  from  the  road  to  the  houses.  It  empties 
into  a ditch,  and  distributes  its  odours  with  per- 
fect impartiality. 

Has  the  owner  ever  visited  these  dens  ? We 
can  scarcely  believe  it,  and  yet  they  are  in  a 
ring-fence  with  his  other  property ; within  three 
fields  of  his  own  residence.  The  rent  received 
for  these  houses,  let  us  add,  is  Is.  6d.  per  week 
in  three  cases,  and  Is.  8d.  in  the  fourth. 

Last  week  a case  of  delirium  tremens  was 
reported  to  the  Wincanton  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  we  sent  for  some  particulars  of  the  home  of 
the  patient.  It  is  situated  in  a lane  in  the  town  ; 
has  a living-room  about  12  ft.  by  9 ft.,  and  7 ft. 
high  to  the  boards  of  the  upper  floor  : no  ceiling ; 
and  above  there  is  one  room,  12  ft.  by  13  ft., 
and  7 ft.  high,  containing  two  beds.  In  this 
room  generally  sleep  the  man  and  his  wife,  three 
children,  the  wife's  mother,  and  a young  un- 
married woman. 

Is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  husband, 
a labourer,  had  fled  for  comfort  too  often  to  the 
public-house  ? Sad ! but,  we  assert,  not  wonder- 
ful. At  the  time  of  our  informant’s  visit  the 
man  was  raving  mad,  occupying  one  of  the  beds, 
and  attended  on  by  three  other  men.  The 
window  was  closed,  the  room  hot  and  poisonous : 
the  poor  woman  looking  nearly  dead  from 
fatigue.  In  this  house,  as  in  many  we  had 
visited,  there  is  no  back  outlet.  In  one  cottage 
not  far  from  that  last  referred  to  we  found  a small 
room  in  which  eight  persons  usually  slept, — rare 
school  for  morals ; prime  shelter  for  health  ! 

It  is  really  quite  wonderful  that  labourers  are 
still  discontented,  and  do  not  cultivate  amicable 
relations  with  their  employers. 

Postscript. — The  sick  man  is  dead.  The  old 
woman  and  the  young  one  have  gone  out  to 
lodge ; the  widow  and  her  three  children  are 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  the  corpse. 


* See  p.  946. 


AN  AKCHITECT’S  NOTE  BOOK  IN  SPAIN. 

W hen  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  went  to  Spain  in  1869 
he  made  a considerable  number  of  sketches,  100 
of  which  have  been  reproduced  in  facsimile,  and 
published  by  the  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company.* 

The  course  he  took,  and  which  he  recommends 
to  those  who  want  to  see  much  in  a short  space 
of  time,  was,  as  he  tells  us,  from  London,  vid 
Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne,  to  Spain,  begin- 
ning with  Burgos ; then  successively  visiting  Val- 
ladolid (rail),  Venta  de  Banos  (rail),  Leon  (rail), 
Zamora  and  Salamanca  (by  diligence  from  Leon), 
Avila  (by  diligence  from  Salamanca),  Escurial 
(rail),  Madrid  (rail),  Segovia  (by  diligence  from 
Madrid  and  back),  Alcala  de  Benares  (by  rail 
from  Madrid  and  back),  Toledo  (by  rail  from 
Madrid  and  back),  Cordova  (rail),  Sevilla  (rail), 
Cadiz  (by  the  Guadalquivir  steamer),  Gibraltar 
(by  steamer),  Malaga  (by  steamer),  Granada 
(rail  and  diligence ),  Andujar  (diligence) , Madrid 
(rail),  a second  time,  Guadalajara  (rail),  Sara- 
gossa (rail),  Lerida  (rail),  Barcelona  (rail),  and 
Gerona  (rail)  ; thence  to  the  frontier  by  diligence 
and  home  by  rail,  vid  Perpignan,  Carcassonne, 
Toulouse,  and  Paris.  Each  sketch  has  a critical 
notice  accompanying  it  with  reference  to  the 
salient  points  of  interest  in  the  subject  selected. 
Good  reason  is  given  to  show  the  desirability  of 
such  records.  The  ancient  monuments  are  fast 
disappearing : — 

The  beautiful  Moorish  decorations  of  the  Alcazar  at 
Segovia  had  been  all  but  entirely  destroyed  by  lire,  attri- 
buted to  the  careless  cigar-lighting  of  the  cadets,  to  whom 
the  structure  had  been  abandoned.  The  finest  old  mansion 
in  Barcelona,  the  Casa-de-Gralla,  probably  the  master- 
piece of  Damian  Forment,  and  dating  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century,  has  been  pulled  down  by 

* An  Architect's  Note  Book  in  Spain,  principally  illus- 
trating the  Domestic  Architecture  of  that  Country.  By 
M.  Digby  Wyatt,  M.A.,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  &c.  Autotype  Fine  Art 
Company,  36,  Rathbone-place,  London, 
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the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi  to  form  a new  street.  The 
beautiful  wooden  ceiling  of  the  Casa-del-Infantado  at  Gun- 
dalaxura,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Spain,  in  the  absence  of 
its  owner,  who  I was  told  lives  in  Russia,  is  coming  down 
in  large  pieces  ; and  once  fallen,  I scarcely  think  it  will  be 
in  the  power  of  living  workmen  to  make  it  good  again. 
The  exquisiteMoorish  Palace  oftheGeneralife at  Granada, 
seoond  only  to  the  Alhambra  and  the  Alcazar  at  Seville, 
is  never  visited  by  its  proprietor,  and  is  now  one  mass  of 
whitewash,  a victim  of  the  zeal  for  cleanliness  of  a sanitary 
‘ Administrador.’  In  short,  to  visit  a 8panish  city  now, 
by  the  light  shed  upon  its  ancient  glories  by  the  indus- 
trious Ponz,  is  simply  to  have  forced  upon  one’s  attention 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  ‘ vanity  of  human  things,’ 
and  man’s  inherent  tendency  to  destroy.” 

Other  interesting  buildings  are  diverted  from 
their  original  uses.  The  college  at  Alcala  de 
Hehares  is  turned  into  a young  ladies’  boarding- 
school  ; the  Convent  of  the  Knights  of  Santiago, 
at  Leon,  the  masterpiece  of  Juan  de  Badojoz, 
and  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Spain,  is  now 
in  charge  of  a policeman  and  his  wife,  awaiting 
its  possible  conversion  into  an  agricultural 
oollege;  the  Palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Alva,  at 
Seville,  is  let  out  in  small  tenements,  and  affluently 
whitewashed ; the  Colegiata  of  San  Gregorio  at 
Valladolid,  and  the  old  cathedral  at  Lerida,  the 
richest  Byzantine  monument  in  Spain,  are  now 
both  barracks  j the  exchanges  of  Seville  and 
Saragossa  are  generally  shut  up  ; the  “ Casa  de 
los  Abades,”  at  Seville,  is  converted  into  a boys’ 
school  and  lodgiDg-houso  for  poor  tenants  j the 
Casa  del  Infante,  at  Saragossa,  containing  the 
most  richly-sculptured  Renaissance  Patio  in 
Spain,  is  chiefly  occupied  as  a livery-stable 
keeper’s  establishment  ; Cardinal  Mendoza’s 
famous  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Toledo,  is 
now  an  infantry  college ; the  great  Monastery 
of  the  Cartuja,  near  Seville,  with  one  of  tho 
finest  Mudejar  wooden  ceilings  in  the  country, 
is  turned  into  Pickman’s  china  factory ; and  the 
" Taller  del  Moro,”  a Moorish  house  with  beau- 
tiful decorations,  at  Toledo,  is  now  a carpenter’s 
workshop. 

We  shall  best  show  the  amount  of  information 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  by  skimming 
through  it  and  condensing  a few  passages  from 
the  author’s  own  words.  We  just  now  mentioned 
a “Patio.”  Tho  patio  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  all  important  Spanish  houses.  It  is 
an  internal  courtyard,  perpetuating  the  atrium 
of  Roman  architecture,  with  its  implnvium  and 
oompluvium,  and  corresponding  with  the  ordinary 
cortile  of  the  Italians.  It  is  usually  rectangular 
in  plan,  and  entirely  surrounded  upon  at  least 
two  stories  by  arcading,  behind  which  run  pas- 
pages,  and  into  these  open  the  doors  of  every 
principal  set  of  apartments  of  the  house.  There 
are  rarely  many  windows  in  the  walls  of  the 
patios,  as  the  rooms  generally  occupy  the  whole 
width  intervening  between  the  patio  walls  and 
the  external  walls  of  tho  house,  from  which  the 
light  is  mainly  derived.  There  are,  however, 
usually  more  windows  on  the  lower  story  of  the 
patio  than  on  the  upper,  since  the  chief  saloons 
requiring  most  light  were  on  the  first  floor,  while 
much  of  the  lower  floor  was  occupied,  as  was 
also  usual  in  Italy,  by  retainers,  servants,  poor 
guests,  mendicant  friars,  and  administrators, — 
to  say  nothing  of  mules  and  horses,  with  stores 
and  munitions  of  all  sorts.  Of  several  of  these 
patios  Sir  Digby  gives  sketches. 

With  his  sketch  of  part  of  the  Casa  del  Infan- 
tado,  our-author  points  out  that  in  Spain,  as  it 
was  in  Italy,  the  architecture  of  the  revival  may 
be  divided  into  at  least  two  great  schools,  viz.- — 
the  early,  in  which  sculpture,  and  particularly 
sculptured  arabesque,  plays  a prominent  part; 
and  the  late,  in  which  regularity  in  the  use  of 
the  orders,  and  a system  of  rigidly-proportioned 
plain  architectural  members  form  the  main  con- 
stituents of  the  most  highly  commended  struc- 
tures. Both  merged  into  the  extravagance  which 
follows  when  architects  learn  to  draw  with 
facility  rather  than  to  think  with  steadfastness 
and  propriety.  As  Italy  had  its  Borromini,  so 
had  Spain  its  Churriquera. 

The  iron  pulpits  to  be  found  in  Spain,  of 
course  attracted  his  attention,  and  sketches  of 
some  of  them  are  given.  In  the  one  from  Avila 
Cathedral  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  no  longer 
meet  with  a superposition  of  perforated  plates, 
but  the  operations  of  beating  and  chasing,  and 
indeed  cutting  the  metal  with  chisels,  files,  and 
hammers  ; working,  in  fact,  as  the  Italians  term 
it,  “ a jnasticcio.”  The  basis  of  the  design  is 
no  longer  Gothic,  but  strictly  of  the  regular 
Spanish  Plateresque  Renaissance,  with  balus- 
trade columns,  figures  in  niches  and  arabesques, 
imitated  from  the  Italians. 

The  method  of  working  this  pulpit  is  no 
longer  that  of  the  simple  smith,  but  really  corre- 
sponds much  more  closely  with  that  of  the 
armour ir,  which  reached  its  zenith  about  this* 


period.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  agree  with 
our  author,  that  the  Spaniards  gained  much  of 
their  well-known  skill  in  the  manipulation  of 
iron  and  steel  from  the  Moors,  who  had  them- 
selves obtained  knowledge  from  Damascus,  and 
perhaps  even  improved  upon  the  knowledge 
they  had  derived  from  that  source.  Many  frag- 
ments of  finely -wrought  ironwork  of  the  Middle 
Ages  still  exist  in  Spain,  but  generally  in  a 
fragmentary  condition. 

Spain  still  possesses  much  fine  bronze-work, 
in  spite  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  material 
which  has  led  to  the  fusion  of  treasures  of  art  all 
over  the  peninsula.  Amongst  these,  Sir  Digby 
points  to  the  magnificent  eleven  gilt  life-size 
portrait  statues  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Family 
from  Charles  V.  to  Philip  II.,  with  which 
Pompeio  Leoni  decorated  the  “ Entierros  Reales  ” 
of  the  Escurial,  and  the  same  sculptor’s  still 
finer  statues  of  the  celebrated  prime  minister 
and  favourite,  the  Duque  de  Lerina,  and  his 
duqueza,  founders  of  the  convent  of  San  Pablo,  at 
Valladolid,  whence  they  have  been  transferred  to 
the  museum  of  that  city. . As  semi-architectural, 
semi-sculpturesque  works  in  bronze,  occasionally 
with  an  admixture  of  iron  upon  a large  scale,  of 
course,  the  most  important  and  abundant  are  the 
late  rejas,  or  metal  screens,  of  the  great  Spanish 
churches  and  cathedrals.  Of  these  ample 
notices  are  given  by  both  Ford  and  O’Shea, — 
authorities  at  once  so  excellent  and  so  readily 
accessible  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  more 
than  a passing  reference  to  them.  Alluding  to 
the  two  principal  tools  by  which  metal-work  was 
executed,  viz.,  the  hammer  and  the  pliers,  our 
author  says,  in  England  and  in  Franco  the  first 
was  used  in  preference,  at  least,  to  the  last; 
while  in  Germany,  Burgundy,  and  the  Low 
Countries  the  last  was  specially  affected,  and  by 
its  means  foliage,  both  natural  and  conventional, 
was  rendered  with  great  skill,  facility,  and  taste. 
The  Spaniards,  as  is  proved  by  some  of  the 
sketches  given,  were  at  an  early  period  dexterous 
in  the  use  of  both  tools,  uniting  the  massive 
style  engendered  by  the  predominant  use  of  the 
hammer  with  the  more  florid  and  fanciful  manner 
springing  out  of  the  light  and  convoluted  forms 
created  by  a more  liberal  use  of  the  pliers. 

The  habit  of  the  Moors  was  almost  universally 
to  make  their  exterior  architecture  plain,  and  to 
reserve  richness  and  elaboration  for  the  interiors 
of  their  houses.  The  fact  that  what  is  com- 
monly internal  architecture  has  been  used  by 
Moorish  workmen  on  the  external  facade  of  one 
of  the  houses  sketched  would  be  sufficient  of 
itself  to  prove  that  it  had  not  been  executed 
for  a Moor,  even  if  the  Gothic  mouldings  and 
ornaments  of  the  buttresses,  imposts,  cornices, 
and  string-courses  failed  to  assert  the  Christianity 
of  those  for  whom  the  house  may  have  been 
built.  The  date  of  its  construction,  judging 
from  style,  is  put  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  at  which  period,  in  Spain, 
Renaissance  features  had  in  no  wise  affected  the 
integrity  of  either  Gothic  or  Moorish  architec- 
ture. In  this  case,  all  the  mason’s  work  is 
Gothic,  and  all  the  stucco  work  is  Moorish ; and 
this  distinction  of  style,  according  to  the  technical 
mode  of  construction,  is  not  an  uncommon 
feature  of  Mudejar  work. 

A sketch,  representing  part  of  a doorway,  illus- 
trates two  of  the  special  points  of  architectural 
interest,  viz.,  the  entirely  Moresque  character  of 
the  stucco-work  at  a comparatively  late  date, 
and  the  profuse  use  of  “ azulejos,”  or  coloured 
tiles.  Some  of  these  may  be  recognised,  although 
in  a sketch,  in  black  and  white.  It  is  not  easy 
Co  make  them  apparent  in  the  coverings  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  door- jamb.  It  is,  however,  in 
and  about  the  splendid  staircase  that  this 
charming  tile  lining,  of  the  use  of  which  we 
have  here  of  late  date  commenced  a revival, 
asserts  its  value  as  a beautiful  mode  of  intro- 
ducing clean  and  permanent  polychromatic  deco- 
ration. 

A sketch  of  a faqade,  in  the  style  known  in 
Spain  as  “ Mudejar,”  that  is,  neither  Gothic  nor 
Moorish,  but  a compound  of  both,  illustrates  two 
principles  constantly  followed  by  the  Moors  in 
their  treatment  of  decoration, — viz.,  to  preserve 
the  continuity  of  all  scroll-work  from  root  to 
fully-developed  foliation, — a principle  entirely 
disregarded  in  all  previous  ornamentation  based 
upon  classical  practice, — and  to  care  first  for 
large  surfaces  to  satisfy  the  eye  with  harmonious 
relations  of  those  surfaces  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  spaces  they  have  to  enrich,  from  a distance, 
and  then  to  provide  minor  fillings  and  intersec- 
tions, so  as  to  supply  adequate  elaboration  for 
close  inspection.  In  addition  to  the  decorative 
effect  produced  by  variations  in  relief,  still 


greater  refinement  was  obtained  by  patterns  in  i 
colour,  painted  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  modelled  : 
ornaments.  Although  almost  everywhere  the 
colour  has  either  been  rubbed  off  or  rubbed  into  < 
confusion,  the  abrasion,  Sir  Digby  says,  has  : 
affected,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  pigment  and 
its  albuminous  vehicle,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
stucco  bare,  and  showing  the  outline  of  the 
delicate  ornament  which  has  been  drawn  in  by 
the  pencil  of  the  artist. 

Speaking  of  the  mosaic  decoration  of  the 
Alhambra,  our  author  points  to  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the  Moors  over  the  Greeks  in 
working  such  mosaics  as  the  one  alluded  to,  and 
notes  that,  while  a Greek  would  have  required 
119  separate  pieces  to  make  up  what  is  shown, 
the  Moor  wanted  only  49.  Moreover,  instead 
of  having  to  chip  every  one  of  the  119  pieces : 
to  a definite  size  and  shape,  and  then  to  place 
them  slowly,  so  as  to  ensure  the  truth  of  his 
angles  of  45°  and  221°,  as  the  Greek  or  Italian 
had,  the  Moor  had  only  to  place  one  of  his  49 
pieces  with  precision,  and,  provided  he  never' 
took  any  of  the  eleven  patterns,  of  which  his  i 
repeats  are  composed,  out  of  their  right  turn,  his  i 
mosaic  would  work  itself,  with  scarcely  any 
other  attention  on  his  part. 

We  should  not  deal  fairly  by  a large  body  of 
distant  readers,  who  avowedly  regulate  their  i 
orders  for  books  by  what  is  said  of  them  in  ouri 
pages,  if  wo  did  not  mention  that  the  sketches  ' 
are  slighter  than  might  be  desired,  and  are 
addressed  rather  to  those  who  know  than  toi 
those  who  want  to  know. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  his  i 
“brother  in  art,”  Owen  Jones,  in  affectionate: 
terms,  creditable  to  both. 


EXPLORATIONS  IN  CYPRUS. 

The  explorations  that  have  been  carried  om 
during  the  last  three  years  in  Cyprus  have  led 
to  discoveries  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine  searchers  after  the  buried  treasures! 
of  antiquity.  The  very  position  of  the  isle  made 
it  tho  receptacle  of  gems  of  art,  in  past  ages,- 
from  east  and  west.  The  offerings  to  Venus  at; 
Golgos  and  Papho3  came  frQtn  all  lands,  an® 
furnished,  no  doubt,  a nucleus  of  the  antiquities 
now  brought  to  light. 

The  vicissitudes  in  tho  island’s  history  contri.: 
bute  also  to  the  variety  in  date  and  nationality 
of  the  objects  found.  Held  by  the  Pharaohs]? 
the  Persians,  the  Salamite  governor,  the  art- 
protecting  Evagoras,  and  the  great  Alexander! 
successively,  it  passed  subsequently  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  thus,  east  meeting 
west,  were  mingled  on  this  isle  their  respective, 
arts.  The  altar  of  the  Paphian  queen  became 
adorned  with  gifts  from  eastern  and  western 
potentates.  The  Cyprian  race  of  the  present! 
day  must  be  a compound  descent  from  Greekal 
and  Romans. 

Many  objects  of  great  interest  have  been  found 
long  since  in  the  island.  The  “ Codex  Cyprius,” . 
the  unchanged  Gospels,  was  found  here  in  1G73. 
Pococke  speaks  of  ruins  and  some  few  tombs,  ■ 
but  of  no  works  of  art.  The  Due  do  Luynes- 
possesses  some  rare  silver  bowls  found  there  j i 
and  in  1845  some  few  bas-reliefs,  &o.,  were  found.  <| 
The  indefatigable  researches  of  Di  Cesnola  have  .j 
produced  an  almost  incredible  number  of  objects. : 
Count  Luigi  Palma  di  Cesnola  is  of  an  old  Italian  i 
family, — lias  fought  in  the  wars  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence,  and  in  the  Crimea  under  General-; 
Ansaldi.  In  1860  he  went  to  America,  joined:; 
the  army  of  the  States  as  volunteer,  and  after; 
having  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  many 
actions,  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
became  a citizen  of  America,  and  was  appointed: 
consul  to  Cyprus.  His  father  before  him  had 
fought  for  Greek  independence,  and  he  himself 
earned  the  thanks  of  the  Cypriotes  in  his  resist-  • 
ance  of  Turkish  tyranny  in  1869.  He  is  about; 
forty  years  of  age,  of  an  intelligent,  energefiB 
persevering  character.  Having  obtained  a firman 
from  the  Sultan,  and  being  discontented  with  all 
the  results  of  previous  excavators,  he  began  in 
earnest  after  having  studied  carefully  all  native  ’ 
traditions  and  defined  the  sites  of  the  twelve 
celebrated  old  cities. 

We  will  quote  from  the  able  article  of  an ; 
American  review  some  few  passages  of  the 
result  of  Di  Cesnola’s  labours.  “ Upon  arriving  i 
at  his  consular  residence  at  Larnica  ” (the 
ancient  Citium,  the  birthplace  of  Zeno),  “ Di 
Cesnola  heard  of  the  massive  stone  tazza  recently 
discovered  at  Amathunta,  and  just  contributed 
by  Napoleon  III.  to  the  Louvre  Museum.  It  is 
nearly  11  ft.  in  diameter,  about  7 ft.  high,  and 
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weighs  1,000  pounds.  It  bears  inscriptions  in 
Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Greek,  supposed 
to  be  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  B.C.  The 
inhabitants  of  Larnica  had  coins  and  terra  cotta 
fragments  in  their  possession. 

Commencing  his  subterranean  searches  among 
tombs  already  opened,  he  found  the  town  was 
actually  constructed  on  the  old  necropolis  of  the 
Phoenician  Citium,  or  the  Kittim  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Opening  many  adjacent  tombs,  he 
found  many  objects  of  ancient  art,  mostly  of 
terra  cotta.  Among  them  were  many  statuettes 
of  the  crowned  Venus;  then  came  the  figure  of 
the  water-carrier  of  the  East  to  light,  then  the 
bearded  giant  of  Assyria,  the  Sphinx  of  Egypt, 
the  Phmnician  woman  playing  her  lute,  &c., 
setting  forth  the  great  similarity  of  all  ancient 
Eastern  art. 

In  1866,  through  his  attention  being  drawn, 
by  a peasant,  to  a stone  several  feet  below  the 
surface,  he  discovered  the  necropolis  of  the 
Greek  Idalium,  at  Dali,  a few  miles  north-west 
of  Larnica,  where,  Virgil  relates,  existed  the 
largest  temple  dedicated  to  Venus.  “A  great 
runny  tombs  were  here  opened,  revealing  a grand 
collection  of  objects  of  Greek  art;”— coins  of 
the  age  of  Phidias,  of  the  Imperial  Greek  class, 
of  the  Alexanders,  the  Seleucidse,  and  of  the 
series  of  the  kings  of  Cyprus.” 

The  collection  of  Greek  glass  accumulated 
was  very  extensive  and  varied,  both  in  form  and 
colour.  Plates,  cups,  patera  of  lovely  forms 
and  varied  tints ; a red  oinochoe,  or  special 
wine-bottle,  used  at  the  Symposion  ; an  unguen- 
tery,  with  yellow  spiral  lines,  iridised.  The 
most  finished  amphora  were  of  yellow.  The 
collection  of  glass  numbered  1,700  pieces,  and  is 
Baid  to  be  the  finest  extant. 

The  collection  of  jewelry  found  is  very  rich, 
especially  in  gold  rings,  engraved  with  legends, 
the  palm,  or  the  yew. 

The  objects  most  numerous  are  in  terra- 
cotta, consisting  of  statuettes  of  Venus  and  her 
worshippers.  While  excavating  at  Dali,  Di 
Cesnola  came  upon  the  necropolis  of  the 
Phoenician  Idahim,  long  buried  beneath  that  of 
the  Greek.  The  Phoenician  tombs  he  found 
oven-shaped,  with  stones  at  the  opening.  Some 
Sculls  were  found.  The  ancient  customary 
Phoenician  gold  plate  over  the  mouth  of  the 
dead  was  frequently  found.  Bronze  articles 
were  found  also  iu  the  tombs;  — in  stone, 
Phoenician,  Egyptian,  and  Assyrian  heads; 
statuettes  of  the  Phoenician  Jupiter,  with  a 
patera  in  one  hand  and  a cornucopia  in  the  other ; 
heads  of  the  bull,  &c. ; in  terra-cotta,  gigantic 
Assyrian  heads,  with  the  beard  in  a bag ; fire 
worshippers  and  the  meriah,  or  victim  of  sacrifice 
to  the  god  of  fire,  lamps,  &c.,  perfume-holders, 
a curious  procession, — two  donkeys  carrying 
baskets,  a man  on  horseback,  with  two  water- 
jars,  a chariot  with  three  musicians,  one  with  a 
man  holding  a sabre,  one  with  a female,  one 
with  a man  and  a warrior  with  casque  and 
shield ; little  terra-cotta  houses,  with  figures 
looking  out  of  the  windows ; hundreds  of  vases 
of  all  kinds,  with  and  without  handles,  some 
with  Phoenician  inscriptions,  &c.  In  pottexy 
are  fine  red  vases,  with  geometrical  designs  in 
black.  Much  interesting  study  could  be  gleaned 
by  the  consideration  of  these  Dali  vases. 
Among  the  Greek  vases  are  several  of  an 
Assyrian  character,  and  on  another  a design 
similar  to  the  hunting-scene  on  the  sculptures°of 
Nineveh ; whilst,  in  many  of  the  ancient  tombs 
that  have  sure  Assyi-ian  marks,  were  alabaster 
vases,  with  wedge-shaped  ornaments.  The  Dali 
vases  may  well  serve  to  trace  the  progress  of 
art.  Di  Cesnola’s  labours  continued,  when  the 
seasons  permitted,  over  a space  of  three  years, 
and  200  men  were  employed  by  him.  It  is  said 
in  that  time  and  with  this  aid  he  opened  8,000 
tombs.  (?) 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  discovery 
of  the  debateable  opposition  Temple  of  Golgos, 
or  rather  the  necropolis  was  the  aim  of  his 
search ; and  he  not  only  found  the  latter,  but 
the  former  also.  The  Golgos  Temple  is ’at  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  from  that  of  Paphos, — by 
many  considered  identical  until  now.  The  temple 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fix-e.  The 
columns  having  been  of  wood,  no  traces  of  them 
are  left.  The  vases  indicate  Doric  and  Ionic 
architecture.  The  temple  was  quadrangular, 
60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  supposed  to  have  been  50  ft. 
high,  and  also,  unlike  others  dedicated  to  Venus, 
to  have  been  roofed.  It  seems  to  have  had 
no  windows,  but  to  have  been  lighted  by  stone 
lamps,  each  in  the  form  of  an  Ionic  temple,  with 
red  pillars,— many  of  these  being  found,  and 
stone  vases  near,  probably  for  oil,  all  much  worn . 


from  use.  Several  lines  of  double  pedestals  ran 
through  the  centre  of  the  temple,  on  which  must 
have  stood  colossi.  A few  coins  were  found, — 
one  of  E vagoras  I.  Votive  offerings  of  stone  were 
found  all  over  the  ground,  most  with  holes  bored 
in  them  for  hanging  on  the  walls.  The  destruc- 
tion of  temples  effected  by  Theodosius  was 
carried  out  in  Golgos ; and  tliougb,  as  it  is  said, 
the  very  statues  were  broken  in  pieces,  and  then 
scattered  miles  apart,  there  may  yet  be  hopes 
that,  with  such  vigorous,  untiling  search,  much 
may  be  recovered.  It’  is  said,  in  the  ruins  of 
Golgos  were  found  a thousand  statues,  one-third 
of  them  the  size  of  life.  Di  Cesnola  found  in 
the  temple  statues  of  Hercules  and  Apollo; 
Nana';  the  Chaldean  Venus ; Ishtar,  the  Assyrian ; 
Mylitta,  the  Babylonian;  Astarte,  the  Phoeni- 
cian ; Aphrodite,  the  Greek ; and  Amathanta, 
the  bearded  Venus : showing  that  statues  of 
other  divinities  were  admitted  into  temples  built 
for  particular  deities. 

The  Colossus  of  Golgos,  28  ft.  in  height,  with 
its  Assyi-ian  cap,  is  the  most  prominent  of  all. 
Its  beard  is  divided  into  four  parts,  encased  : 
there  has  been  an  inscription  on  the  neck.  It 
may  have  been  the  head  of  a high  priest  of 
Ishtar,  date  about  eighteen  centuries  B.C.  Most 
have  the  same  grand  Eastern  characteristics  of 
Assyrian  sculpture,  with  the  careful  finish  of 
detail. 

There  exists  no  specimen  of  Persian  origin, 
though  the  island  was  long  under  the  Persian 
sway : of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  there  are 
many.  A beautiful  life-size  draped  statue  of  the 
Macedonian  period  may  be  placed  beside  many 
of  the  most  highly-prized  statues  of  Greece. 

Much  may  be  yet  learned  from  the  deciphering 
of  the  inscriptions,  above  thirty  in  number,  found, 
in  Cypriote,  on  the  statues.  The  stone  of  which 
the  statues  are  formed  is  from  the  island.  The 
workmanship  is  from  the  hands  of  the  various 
nations  who  held  the  island  in  possession. 

Di  Cesnola  had  just  planned  the  excavating  of 
Konklia,  and  had  defined  and  bought  Paphos,  when 
an  edict  from  the  Sultan  put  an  end  to  his  work. 
Let  us  hope,  only  pro  tern. 

In  various  parts  of  the  island  he  had  found 
priceless  treasures  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 
copper  coins,  one  strack  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
bearing  the  portrait  of  Arsinoe,  vases  and  other 
objects  similar  to  those  found  in  the  tombs.  The 
collection  has  formed  a matchless  museum ; that 
part  containing  the  ancient  glass  vies  in  variety 
and  beauty  with  the  celebrated  museum  at 
Kertsch.  Di  Cesnola  has  visited  Turin  and 
explained  his  researches  before  the  Academy  of 
Science.  The  arch  Ecological  societies  of  Athens, 
Rome,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Paris,  have  received  him 
as  honorary  member,  as  well  as  those  of  Florence 
and  Turin,  and  decorations  have  been  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

The  collection,  no  doubt,  will  ultimately  become 
possessed  by  America. 


SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER 
COLOURS. 

The  Winter  Exhibitions  of  sketches  and  studies 
by  members  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  vary  in  little  else  but  denomination 
from  the  usual  display  of  summer  seasons  ; and 
if  there  be  any  real  pleasure  in  uncertainty,  it 
is  not  one  that  attends  a visit  to  the  Gallery, 
5,  Pall-mall  East.  Sir  John  Gilbert,  A.R.A., 
will  ever  be  best  appreciated  in  such  perform- 
ances as  leave  it  most  clearly  evident  how 
rapidly  and  powerfully  he  can  paint : further 
finish  would  detract  from  such  splendid  exam- 
ples as  “The  Return  of  the  Victor”  (177),  or 
“Prisoners  of  War”  (364),  so  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  more  studied  composition  that  an 
assemblage  of  “The  Characters  in  the  Plays  of 
Shakspeare”  (108)  has  occasioned : with  lees  show 
of  such  advantages  as  constitute  this  artist’s 
forte,  it  is  too  plainly  indicated  that  the  faculty 
of  individualising  is  not  one  of  them.  Mr.  Fred. 
Tayler,  likewise,  will  owe  some  of  his  best  repu- 
tation to  the  graceful  ease  and  vigour  with 
which  he  can  produce  a picture  oxit  of  slight 
materials,  and  in  no  time ; his  charming  speci- 
men of  a mounted  sportswoman  “Throwing  off 
the  Hawk”  (347),  though  described  as  a sketch, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  is  the  best  out 
of  three  or  four  similarly  agreeable  drawings. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  apply  the  term  “ sketch  ” 
to  the  elaborate  repi’esentation  of  “A  Fishmon- 
ger’s Shop  ” (330),  by  Mr.  F.  Walker,  A.R.A. ; the 
verisimilitude  to  the  various  kinds  of  the  finny 
tribe,  heaped  in  groups  for  choice  and  sale, 
glittering  with  gem-like  brilliancy  of  coloux*, 


betokens  a very  close  application  of  study,  with 
a successful  result,  so  far  as  imitativeness  is  the 
confined  object  of  such  labour.  It  is  a very 
extraordinary  but  uninteresting  achievement, 
with  very  little  room  in  such  a subject  to  evoke 
the  poetic  sentiment  that  commonly  invests  Mr. 
Walker’s  adaptations  of  ordinary  incident ; the 
effect  of  this  drawing  is  to  disappoint  as  much  as 
to  astonish.  “ Le  Plaisir  de  la  Pfeche  ” (374) , by 
R.  W.  Macbeth,  a very  agreeable  and  cleverly 
rendered  little  episode,  to  prove  that  there  may 
be  more  to  be  made  of  catching  fish  than  sexwing 
them  up  when  caught,  for  sale,  and  it  has  a 
double  aptitude  for  provoking  comparison;  it 
needs  not  have  been  much  better  to  be  mis- 
taken for  other  emanation  than  its  proper  one. 
And  this  affinity  is  as  visible,  though  not  so 
satisfactorily,  in  a larger  drawing  by  Mr.  Mac- 
beth, of  a father  seated  in  a garden  watching 
his  daughters,  designated  “ My  Roses  ” (184)  ; 
the  garden  and  the  more  real  roses  are  by  no 
means  the  less  attractive  by  reason  of  papa’s 
partiality.  Mr.  E.  K.  Johnson’s  fair  musician  at 
“The  Old  Organ”  (153)  is  very  nice  and  un- 
affected : she  stands  in  half-light,  with  rainbow- 
hues  from  a stained-glass  window  to  make  hex- 
look  the  more  reflective.  The  same  neatness 
and  refinement  that  characterise  this  picture 
are  evident  in  “Caught  at  Last”  (260),  the 
catch  being  a stiff  old  Puritan  who  has  given  hot 
work  to  his  Cavalier  pursuers.  “TJn  Fran- 
cescano  ” (179)  is  a capital  study  of  a monk  by 
Mr. Carl  Haag,  and  “ A Moselle  Peasant  Girl” 
is  an  admirable  sketch  by  Mr.  W.  C.  T.  Dobson, 
R.A.  (205)  ; but  the  figure-draughtsmen  would 
be  more  than  usually  outdone  by  the  landscape 
painters  on  this  occasion  if  it  were  not  for  one 
member. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Watson’s  contributions  are  so 
numerous,  and  offer  such  strong  testimony  to  skill 
as  well  as  industry,  that  it  becomes  quite  a 
difficulty  to  select,  out  of  nineteen  instances  of 
it,  one  special  proof  of  his  great  ability  : he 
draws  so  correctly, — vide  “ Studies  for  Book 
Illustration”  (244),  and  is  so  enamoured  with 
rich,  deep  tone  and  forcible  tints,  vide  “ On  the 
Shore”  (204)  or  “In  the  Wood”  (237),  and 
“Retirement”  (344),  that  from  over-assei-tion 
of  these  acquirements  he  is  apt  to  exaggerate, 
and  so  sacrifice  natural  appearance.  A very 
brilliant  representation  of  a beautiful  boy,  doing 
the  part  of  “ The  Cupbeai-er  ” (58),  in  Medimval 
costume,  is  very  gay  and  pure  in  colour.  Mr.  G. 

J.  Pinwell’s  single  contribution  is  a marvel  of 
finish  and  truthful  effect,  though  the  theme  of  it 
is  only  “ A Long  Conversation  ” (384)  between 
two  very  ugly  and  coarse  women ; and  Mr.  J. 
Boyd  Houghton’s  cleverness  and  originality  are 
apparent  enough  in  “ The  Young  Musician  ” (50) 
and  an  Eastern  mountebank  drilling  his  per- 
forming  monkey,  “ A Full-dress  Rehearsal  ” (55), 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  Iris  being  a great  acquisition 
to  the  Society. 

It  would  be  pleasant  labour,  though  really 
labour,  to  examine  thoroughly  the  numerous 
landscapes  that  seem  to  have  an  equal  claim  on 
the  attention,  and  if  thepui-pose  were  to  analyse 
their  qualities  severally  with  a view  to  account 
for  the  impression  their  general  excellence  con- 
veys, it  would  be  such  a task  as  would  puzzle 
the  most  anxious  to  overcome  it.  Why  should 
Mr.  G.  Dodgson  obviously  give  to  paper  the 
virtue  of  a “ camera  lucida,”  and  with  no  out- 
line more  than  may  grow  from  a blot  of  wet, 
show  nature  as  he  and  all  others  see  “ A Yorkshire 
Beck”  (20)  and  an  “Old  Quai-ry  in  Larpool 
Woods  ” (44), — a splendid  proof  of  how  fox-ce  and 
depthof  tone  maybe  got  without  blackness ; whilst 
Mr.  E.  Duncan,  with  a clear  definition  of  bough 
and  weed,  acts  like  a looking-glass,  and  proves 
that  nature  is  as  he  sees  it,  and  everybody  else, by 
a “ Study  in  Lullingstone  Park,  Kent  ” (121),  and 
“ Study  on  the  Thames,  near  Streatley”  (201)  ? 
Mr.  Birket  Foster’s  raging  sea  is  wonderfully 
like  a raging  sea,  in  his  line  drawing  ot'  “ St.  An- 
drew’s” (30),  though  stipple  and  px-etty  colour, 
both  in  that  and  the  sky  do  away  with  any 
feeling  of  dread  one  may  have  of  angry  elements. 
Mr.  Collingwood  Smith ; Mr.  Paul.  J.  Naftel, — 
who  has  nothing  better,  even  whilst  all  he  does 
is  so  good,  than  his  delightful  little  drawing, 
“On  the  Artie  Beck,  near  Caton,  Lancashire” 
(383);  Mr.  H.  Gastineau ; Mr.  C.  Davidson; 
Mr.  J.  J.  Jenkins;  Mr.  T.  M.  Richardson; 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Marsh, — “On  the  Conway,  North 
Wales”  (113),  to  witness;  Mr.  J.  W.  Whitaker; 
Mr.  W.  M.  Hale, — “Sunset  in  Glen  Gondir” 
(148)  ; Mr.  Alfred  P.  Newton ; Mr.  Francis 
Powell ; Mr.  S.  P.  Jackson  ; the  Messrs.  Callow; 
Mr.  D.  Cox,  jun. ; Mr.  Arthur  Glennie;  &c.,  can 
all  evoke  such  keys  and  tones  from  a japan  tin 
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colour-box  as  are  attuned  in  chorus  to  the  song 
of  nature’s  charms. 

Mr.  Alfred  AY.  Hunt  shows  some  very  choice 
studies  on  the  screens ; and  Mr.  E.  A.  Goodall  is 
seen  to  best  advantage  there,  too,  in  “Arabs 
returning  from  the  Pastures  near  the  Pyramids 
of  Geezeh”  (340)  and  “The  Coptic  Church, 
Old  Cairo.”  Mr.  G.  P.  Boyce’s  small  drawing  of 
“The  Teme,  from  Ludford”  (386)  is  very  beau- 
tiful ; and  Mr.  J.  W.  North’s  exquisite  little  epic, 
“Meadows  Sweet”  (388)  is  a treasure  that 
would  tempt  honesty. 


THE  PROPOSED  GREAT  DOCK  EXTENSION 
AT  LIVERPOOL. 

ENORMOUS  INCREASE  IN  THE  STEAM  SHIPPING 
TRADE. 

The  proposed  extension  of  the  Liverpool 
Docks,  for  which  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  have  decided  to  seek  powers  in  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament,  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  almost  unprecedented  magnitude,  and  will 
involve  in  its  execution  an  amount  of  building 
and  other  works,  independently  of  the  excava- 
tions and  masonry  required  for  the  new  docks 
and  quays  proper,  which  has  seldom,  if  ever,  before 
been  attempted  by  any  public  body.  The  proposed 
works  have  been  resolved  upon  mainly  in  com- 
pliance with  the  repeated  demands  of  the  steam 
shipping  interest  of  the  port,  more  especially 
the  trade  between  Liverpool  and  America, 
which  within  the  last  few  years  has  developed 
itself,  and  expanded  at  an  unexampled  rate,  as 
we  shall  presently  endeavour  to  show,  not  only 
as  regards  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  ships 
now  in  existence,  but  also  as  to  the  vessels  at 
present  building  for  the  several  steam-ship  com- 
panies. These  different  companies  have  latterly 
so  importuned  the  Dock  Board  for  increased 
water  area  and  quay  space,  each  company  alleging 
that  the  other  was  unduly  favoured,  that,  after 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  by  appropriating  to  the  several 
companies,  interests,  and  trades,  as  much  dock 
and  quay  space  as  possible  in  the  existing  dock 
area,  the  Dock  Board,  literally  worried,  appear 
to  have  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  entering 
upon  the  gigantic  project  for  dock  extension 
which  is  now  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 
The  magnitude  of  the  new  undertaking  may  be 
conceived,  when  the  existing  number  of  docks, 
with  their  water  area,  and  quay,  wharfage,  and 
warehouse  space,  is  stated.  These  docks,  which 
occupy  a river  frontage,  from  north  to  south,  of 
upwards  of  six  miles  in  length,  are  twenty-seven 
in  number,  consisting  of  the  Carriers’,  Canada, 
Huskisson,  Sandon,  Wellington,  Bramley  Moore, 
Stanley,  Collingwood,  Salisbury,  Nelson,  Clarence, 
Trafalgar,  Victoria,  Waterloo,  Prince’s,  George’s, 
Canning,  Salthouse,  Albert,  Wapping,  King’s, 
Queen’s,  Coburg,  Brunswick,  Egerton,  Union, 
and  Herculaneum  Docks,  and  contain  an  aggre- 
gate water  area  of  more  than  259  acres.  The 
total  water  area  of  the  existing  Liverpool  Docks 
is  259  acres  and  587  yards,  with  a lineal  quay 
space  of  18  miles  and  916  yards.  The  water 
area  of  the  Birkenhead  Docks  is  165  acres  and 
3,565  yards,  and  a lineal  quay  space  of  9 miles 
and  878  yards ; the  total  area  of  the  docks  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  being  424  acres  and 
4,152  yards,  and  the  lineal  quay  space  28 
miles  and  34  yards.  The  proposed  new  docks, 
both  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  port, 
more  especially  at  the  north,  will  almost  double 
this  already  large  area ; and  as  regards  the  north, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  Dock  Board  have  for 
some  years  past  been  in  possession  of  land  on 
the  foreshore  of  the  Mersey,  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  200  acres.  This  land  the  Dock  Board 
made  at  a very  large  outlay,  having  previously 
purchased  the  foreshore  from  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  the  Earl  of  Derby.  After  reclaiming  the 
land  from  the  river  they  erected  a river  wall 
between  one  and  two  miles  in  length.  Their 
intention  was  at  the  time  to  convert  a portion  of 
this  land  into  additional  docks,  but  Parliament 
restrained  them  from  doing  so  until  the  Birken- 
head Docks,  then  in  progress,  were  completed. 
It  is  this  land,  along  with  other  land  at  the  south, 
that  it  is  now  proposed  to  utilise  for  dock  pur- 
poses ; and  when  the  new  works  are  completed, 
the  present  river  frontage  of  the  docks  will  be 
increased  by  between  one  and  two  miles  in 
length,  and  extend  a considerable  distance 
nland. 

The  immense  expansion  of  the  steam  shipping 
trade  of  the  Mersej',  which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  has  led  to  the  dock  extension  above  indi- 
cated, is  worthy  of  remark.  The  increase  is 


chiefly  in  the  trade  between  Liverpool  and 
America,  but  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific 
coast  have  also  participated  in  it.  The  Cunard 
line  of  steamers,  now  some  thirty  years  ago,  was 
the  pioneer  of  steamships  between  Liverpool 
and  America,  when  the  company’s  vessels,  four 
in  number,  were  despatched  once  a week.  The 
Inman  line  followed  some  years  afterwards,  this 
company’s  steamers  being  again  followed  some 
years  subsequently  by  the  Liverpool  and  Mon- 
treal Company,  now  called  the  Allen  line. 
Other  new  companies  followed  in  succession, 
until,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  no  less  than 
six  distinct  lines  of  large  steamships  trading 
between  Liverpool  and  the  American  continent, 
having  a fleet  of  upwards  of  100  ships,  with  a 
tonnage  of  more  then  300,000  tons,  and  instead 
of  one  vessel  alone  leaving  the  port  weekly, 
considerably  more  than  an  average  of  one  per 
day  are  now  despatched,  several  of  the  com- 
panies, as  in  the  case  of  the  Cunard,  the  Inman, 
and  the  National  companies,  despatch  their  ves- 
sels twice,  and  even  thrice,  a week.  Large, 
however,  as  is  the  combined  fleet,  both  in  num- 
bers and  tonnage,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  demands 
and  requirements  of  the  trade,  and  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  eleven  new  vessels  in 
course  of  building  for  the  several  companies, 
representing  upwards  of  30,000  tons. 

It  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  fast- 
expanding steam  shipping,  together  with  the 
large  timber  trade  of  the  port,  that  the  proposed 
extensive  augmentation  of  the  existing  dock 
area  has  been  resolved  upon.  It  is  true  that  in 
addition  to  the  present  dock  space  on  the  Liver- 
pool side  of  the  Mersey  there  are  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  at  Birkenhead  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  docks  in  the  world,  which  have 
been  constructed  at  an  outlay  of  several  mil- 
lions. These  docks,  which  form  part  of  the 
Mersey  Dock  Estate,  are  in  themselves  amply 
sufficient,  whether  as  regards  water  area,  or  quay 
space,  to  supply  all  the  additional  accommoda- 
tion required ; but  although  the  Dock  Board 
have  offered  every  facility  to  shipowners  to 
make  use  of  them,  neither  the  steam  trade  nor 
the  shipowners  generally  can  be  induced  to 
resort  to  them,  except  to  a very  small  extent, 
the  result  unfortunately  being  that  this  fine 
portion  of  the  Dock  Estate,  upon  which  such  an 
enormous  amount  has  been  expended,  is  com- 
paratively avoided,  and  unremimerative,  and, 
without  using  a figure  of  speech,  may  be 
designated  “ a splendid  ruin.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  comprehen- 
sive project  about  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
will  be  sanctioned,  and  we  may  in  a short  time 
expect  to  see  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey  works 
of  almost  unexampled  magnitude  actively  in 
progress,  which  for  some  years  to  come  will 
give  employment  to  many  thousands  of  skilled 
artizans  and  others. 

The  total  number  of  new  docks  which  the 
Board  propose  to  construct  is  twelve,  six  of 
which  will  be  at  the  north  end  of  the  port. 
These  docks  will  be  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
existing  docks,  their  average  water-area  being 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  acres  each,  and  their 
estimated  cost,  including  quay-space,  sheds, 
roads,  and  approaches,  3,549,867?.  The  six  new 
docks  which  the  Board  propose  to  erect  at  the 
south  end  of  the  port,  will  not  be  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  those  above-named,  but  they  will  never- 
theless covgr  a large  area,  the  water-area  of  one 
of  them  being  eight  acres,  and  another  between 
eleven  and  twelve  acres.  Their  estimated  cost  is 
1,284,184?.,  making  the  entire  outlay  for  the 
whole  of  the  new  docks  which  it  is  proposed  to 
construct,  4,834,051?. 


ON  PROFESSIONAL  ESPRIT  DE  CORPS* 

We  have  all  discovered,  I hope,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  confine  our  attention  exclusively  to 
positive  matters,  whether  technical,  artistic,  or 
professional.  It  occasionally  becomes  necessary, 
if  we  desire  to  understand  our  position  and  our 
prospects  aright,  to  give  attention  to  the  motive 
forces  by  which  our  collective  action  is  shaped 
and  impelled,  and  to  attempt  to  gauge  the  depth 
of  the  intangible  moral  agencies  at  work  in  the 
great  world,  and  in  that  professional  microcosm 
the  welfare  of  which  is  of  so  much  importance 
to  us  all. 

We  fully  recognise  the  importance  of  mastering 
all  the  material  and  artistic  elements  with  which 
pur  art  and  our  practice  have  to  deal,  and  of 
regulating  and  considering  all  those  steps  of 

* By  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  ; read  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects  on  the  13th  inst. 


professional  conduct  upon  which  the  success  of 
our  undertakings  so  largely  depends.  But  there 
exists  a something  of  greater  moment  to  us  than 
rules  of  practice  and  scales  of  fees,  or  than  any 
individual  detail  of  study  ; an  actuating  principle 
so  intangible  and  so  unobtrusive  that  we  ran 
some  risk  of  forgetting  its  importance  and  of 
neglecting  or  underrating  its  claims  upon  our 
notice  and  our  care. 

If  we  set  a justly  high  value  on  reliable  rales 
and  maxims  of  procedure,  at  what  rate  should 
we  prize  an  animating  Bpirit,  such  as  shall  sub- 
stitute for  a formal  conformity  to  strict  rules  a 
voluntary  and  hearty  adherence  to  a line  of 
action  ? The  spirit  is  better  than  the  letter. 
The  living  soul  is  worth  more  than  the  dead 
trank  and  limbs ; and  if  we  combine  all  the 
architects  of  England  into  one  organised  and 
compact  professional  body,  the  task  will  prove 
fruitless  unless  that  body  be  animated  by  an 
active  and  a healthy  spirit, — in  fact,  a profes- 
sional esprit  de  corps. 

That  wonderful  similitude  under  which  men 
intimately  associated  together,  and  inspired  by  a 
common  enthusiasm  or  a common  affection,  are 
likened  to  a human  body,  has  grown,  like  many 
other  Scriptural  ideas,  so  familiar  to  us  that  it 
has  almost  lost  its  force.  When  we  say  a body 
of  men,  we  almost  forget  what  we  mean.  The 
military  services  have  appropriated  the  phrase 
with  the  intention  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  dis- 
cipline and  careful  forethought  can  do,  all  that 
the  emblem  implies.  The  corps  of  engineers,  a 
corps  of  artillery,  and  so  forth,  each  means  an 
organised  body  of  men  linked  together  by  strong 
ties,  and  into  whom  it  has  been  sought  to  breathe 
a spirit  of  devotedness  to  their  duty  and  com- 
radeship towards  one  another.  I need  not  tell 
you  how  successfully  the  perfect  organisation  of 
military  service  has  in  many  instances  been 
made  vital,  so  to  speak,  by  the  glow  of  a fervent 
soldier’s  spirit.  An  intensely  strong  bond  of 
union  has  grown  up  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  army,  manifesting  itself  in  a jealous  loyalty 
to  the  traditions  of  the  service,  an  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  it,  a high  sense  of  honour  as  growing 
out  of  it,  and  a generous  good-will  towards  every 
member  of  it.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  esprit 
de  coips.  The  greatest  commanders  have  been, 
those  who  have  roused  and  cherished  such  a 
spirit  the  most.  The  most  successful  armies 
have  been  those  in  which  it  has  been  the  ruling 
passion. 

And  now  I am  to  invite  yon  to  consider  with 
me  for  a few  moments  the  importance  to  our- 
selves of  our  possessing  so  much  of  this  temper  of 
mind  as  is  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of 
our  professional  life,  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
come  to  recognise  esprit  de  corps  as  one  of  the 
things  needful  to  us,  and  its  cultivation  as  one  of 
the  most  important  objects  which  this  Institute 
and  the  kindred  societies  throughout  Great 
Britain  can  keep  in  view.  It  is,  indeed,  almost 
the  sole  object  of  the  present  paper  to  direct 
attention  to  the  subject.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
expedient  to  say  something  as  to  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  growth  of  esprit  de  corps,  the 
existence  of  it  in  other  professions,  the  means  by 
which  its  increase  can  be  stimulated,  and  the 
good  which  we  may  hope  to  gain  from  it ; but 
none  of  these  considerations  is,  in  my  view,  at  all 
so  important  as  the  mere  recognition  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  professional  esprit  de  coips  can  only 
become  to  some  slight  additional  extent  admitted 
as  one  of  our  stock  ideas,  to  be  from  time  to  time 
considered,  discussed,  and  kept  in  view,  the 
object  proposed  will  be  fully  answered.  It  is 
not,  let  me  add,  a feeling  that  professional  esprit 
de  corps  is  altogether  wanting  in  our  body  which 
has  provoked  me  to  raise  the  subject : I admit, 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  a wide,  a healthy, 
and,  I hope,  a growing  spirit  of  brotherly  friend- 
liness and  helpfulness  exists  in  the  profession, 
and  that  a large  amount  of  zeal  for  the  craft  and 
honest  pride  in  our  work  is  to  be  found  among 
us,  and  especially  among  those  frequenting  this 
room ; but  the  promotion  of  this  temper  of  mind 
seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  recognised  as  an 
object  to  be  kept  in  view ; we  shut  our  eyes  to 
its  great  importance ; we  fail  to  provide  for  and 
encourage  it  as  we  ought  and  might ; and,  as 
a consequence,  it  languishes  where  it  might 
flourish,  and  is  imperfect  when  it  could  easily  be 
complete. 

Two  things  seem  to  be  necessary  to  originate 
espi'it  de  corps,  though,  once  originated,  there  are 
a thousand  which  may  promote  or  retard  its 
healthy  development.  Men  must  be  bound 
together  in  some  way.  The  tie  that  binds  them 
must  be  one  which  they  can  honour  or  love. 

You,  of  course,  get  no  esprit  de  corps  among 
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men  who  are  in  no  way  bound  together  by  any 
tie.  It  is  absent  from  among  the  passengers  of 
a ship,  though  it  may  exist  in  the  crew.  There 
is  none  of  it  among  the  travellers  by  a train,  but 
it  may  be  very  strong  in  its  hold  on  the  guards 
and  porters  of  the  railway  or  the  engineering 
staff.  There  is  no  esprit  de  corps  in  the 
inhabitants  of  a village : organise  the  villagers 
into  a regiment,  give  them  a colonel  of  whom 
•they  can  be  proud,  drill  them,  and  march  them 
to  the  wars,  and  you  will  soon  begin  to  find 
esprit  de  corps  at  work. 

Again,  not  only  must  there  be  a tie,  but  the 
tie  must  be  one  in  which  men  can  take  a pride, 
or  towards  which  they  can  feel  an  affection.  No 
man  who  hates  or  despises  the  tie  which  binds 
him  to  his  comrades  has  a spark  of  esprit  de 
cotps.  It  is  quite  dead  in  the  soldier  or  the 
sailor  who  has  no  heart  for  his  calling,  and  it  can 
be  crushed  out,  even  when  it  exists,  by  making 
the  service  unbearably  irksome  or  disgraceful  to 
tho  men.  It  does  not  need  that  I should  go  back 
many  years  in  the  history  of  recent  wars  to 
illustrate  this.  We  have  only  to  contrast  the 
intense  devotion  of  the  soldiers  of  the  first 
Napoleon  to  their  military  duties  with  the  bear, 
ing  of,  let  us  say,  those  of  the  same  race  and 
nation  under  Bazaine  at  Metz,  to  understand 
what  a difference  a commander  who  is  admired 
and  loved  can  make  in  the  temper  of  mind  of  his 
army. 

Illustrations  could  be  multiplied  to  any  extent ; 
but  probably  it  will  not  be  felt  necessary  that 
more  should  be  brought  forward  in  order  to 
establish  my  contention  that  when  espnt  de  corps 
is  developed  there  must  previously  exist,  first, 
the  tie  to  bind  men  together,  and,  secondly, 
some  noble  or  lovable  quality  in  that  tie  to  rouse 
their  enthusiasm. 

This  temper  of  mind,  as  you  see  it  in  a high- 
spirited  soldier  or  sailor,  is  a very  noble  thing. 
The  ruling  passion  of  such  a man  is  zeal  for  the 
service, — one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics 
i is  a frank  cordiality  towards  his  comrades.  No 
i sacrifice  is  too  great,  no  exertion  too  arduous  for 
j him  to  make,  if  duty  or  the  good  of  the  regiment 
i calls  for  it ; and  every  fellow  soldier  or  sailor  is 
| felt  to  have  a certain  claim  to  good-will  on 
i account  of  his  being  in  the  same  service, — a 
j good-will  which  exists  notwithstanding  a vast 
amount  of  professional  jealousy  and  a most  keen 
| .rivalry  in  the  race  for  promotion.  A man  may 
have  no  personal  liking  for  a brother  officer, — 

| nay,  may  resent  bitterly  his  having  been  pro- 
moted over  his  head ; but  he  would  be  none  the 
less  sensitive  to  any  attack  upon  his  comrade’s 
honour  as  a soldier,  and  ready  to  reBent  it ; while 
the  greatest  outrage  which  either  could  endure 
would  be  some  stigma  unjustly  cast  upon  the 
regiment  or  the  corps. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  inquire  how  far,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  professional  life  in  other  walks 
than  our  own  has  given  rise  to  an  esprit  de  co'rps 
at  all  resembling  that  by  which  the  soldier  and 
the  sailor  are  so  fully  animated.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  much  as  to  the  advantage  which 
the  members  of  any  profession  derive  from  the 
existence  of  such  a temper  of  mind  ; but  what- 
ever need  be  said  on  such  a subject  will,  perhaps, 
be  most  appropriately  introduced  as  we  glance 
rapidly  at  one  or  two  different  departments  of 
professional  life. 

Putting  aside  exceptional  professions,  such  as 
diplomacy,  Parliamentary  and  political  life,  and 
the  civil  service  of  the  Crown,  let  us  come  at 
once  to  the  case  of  those  which  somewhat  re- 
semble our  own, — law,  medicine,  church,  art, 
literature,  and  engineering.  Each  of  these  can 
contribute  something  of  use  to  our  inquiry ; and 
commercial  life  if  we  had  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  it,  might  yield  some  amusing 
contrasts  by  way  of  practical  commentaries  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  question. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  Bar  is  the  foremost  pro- 
fession in  England.  The  highest  official  position 
i which  a subject  can  hold  is  its  great  prize,  and 
| the  lesser  prizes,  with  all  the  fame,  fortune,  and 
| social  status  belonging  to  them,  are  numerous 
I and  brilliant.  There  is  much,  too,  in  the  intel- 
lectual nature  of  a large  part  of  the  work  which 
I has  to  bo  done  to  induce  a barrister,  who  has  any 
I success,  to  take  an  interest  and  a pleasure  in 
I his  work.  Barristers  form  a very  definite  body, 
strongly  detached  from  other  professions.  They 
do  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  their  work  in 
I one  another’s  presence,  and  as  the  bulk  of  them 
i are  university  men,  and  many  of  them  public 
| school  men,  they  have  the  advantage  of  early 
f association  to  a considerable  extent.  Here  then 
the  two  conditions  supposed  by  us  to  be 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  esprit  de  corps  seem  . 


fulfilled  to  a remarkable  degree ; and  supple- 
mented by  favouring  circumstances.  As  a fact, 
we  find  professional  feeling  at  the  bar  to  be  con- 
spicuously energetic  and  healthy,  perhaps  more 
so  than  in  any  other  calling. 

There  is  no  barrister  who  does  not  feel  that  his 
profession  is  an  honour  to  him,  and  there  is 
hardly  one  who  could  be  induced  by  any  tempta- 
tion to  do  an  unprofessional  thing ; while  any  man 
guilty  of  a dereliction  from  his  duty  as  a member 
of  the  bar,  would  be  immediately  and  unsparingly 
expelled  from  it.  I do  not  believe  that  barristers 
are  much  different  in  their  nature  from  other 
men ; but,  thanks  to  esprit  de  corps,  they  act 
much  better  than  most  others,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  among  them  when  a thing  is  recognised  as 
one  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  it  is  not  done. 
I quite  admit  that  the  discipline  exercised  by  the 
Inns  of  Court  is  the  primary  agent  in  maintain- 
ing this  high  standard  of  professional  propriety, 
but  nothing  except  a vigorous  esprit  de  coips, 
and  a highly-pitched  enthusiam  for  the  pro- 
fession itself,  could  possibly  cause  that  discipline 
to  be  endured. 

Among  men  who  are  constantly  engaged  in 
keen  conflict,  who  feel  that  the  road  to  wealth 
and  distinction  lies  open  for  him  who  canoftenest 
snatch  a victory  from  his  opponent,  it  is  indeed 
remarkable  that  a higher  tone  of  professional 
etiquette  should  exist  than  anywhere  else  ; and 
this,  in  spite  of  certain  temptations  which  the 
profession  of  advocacy  may  bo  fairly  assumed  to 
present  towards  a more  or  less  lax  tone  of  morals. 
The  man  who  as  a matter  of  business  will  do  his 
best  for  an  atrocious  swindler  or  forger,  and  will 
save  him,  if  he  can,  from  the  condign  punish- 
ment which  he  knows  him  to  deserve,  may  yet 
be  safely  trusted  to  refrain  from  misleading  a 
formidable  rival,  or  attempting  to  interfere  with 
his  legal  connexion.  A strict  code  of  professional 
honour,  to  a large  extent  an  unwritten  code, 
governs  each  member  of  the  bar.  He  well 
knows  that  against  unfairness  of  a certain  sort 
he  is  perfectly  safe,  and  that  ho  is  bound  in 
honour  to  be  himself  equally  fair  to  his  brethren. 
How  great  the  advantages  are  which  this  high 
professional  tone  procures  for  the  bar  of  England, 
and  indirectly  for  all  their  clients,  we  can  each 
one  of  us  appreciate,  and  wo  need  hardly  seek 
any  better  illustration  of  the  nature  and  value 
of  professional  esprit  de  corps 

The  practioe  of  various  branches  of  the  fine  arts 
has  developed  some  amount  of  the  kind  of  spirit  I 
am  referring  to.  Actors  and  musicians  aro  very 
much  thrown  together ; they  form  a distinct 
body  of  men,  who  constantly  work  in  concert, 
and  who  have  a great  enthusiasm  for  their  pro- 
fessions; and  they  possess  as  a rule  plenty  of 
esprit  de  corps,  marred  sometimes  by  strong 
personal  rivalry.  Painters  are  little  thrown 
together  in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession, 
though  they  are  all  fond  and  proud  of  it,  and 
there  is,  I think,  less  of  professional  spirit  among 
them.  Sculptors  seem  to  be  very  deficient  in 
esprit  de  corps,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  traced 
to  the  facts  that  they  happen  to  work  in  a very 
isolated  way,  and  that  however  eminent  in- 
diduals may  be,  the  position  of  their  art,  as  a 
whole,  in  public  esteem  at  the  present  day,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  by  them  as  a thing  to  be 
proud  of. 

Letters  are,  as  a rule,  pursued  by  isolated 
men  working  in  their  own  studies,  and  though 
literature  is  an  acknowledged  profession,  or 
rather  group  of  professions,  it  is  not  easy  to 
define  the  extent  to  which  esprit  de  corps  pre- 
vails among  literary  men.  They  have  not  so 
much  an  enthusiasm  for  literary  work  as  for  the 
various  subjects  and  aims  towards  the  study  of 
which  their  writings  are  a means  ; and  though 
they  are  many  of  them  thrown  much  together, 
that  occurs  chiefly  in  connexion  with  their 
special  studies.  Journalists  occupy  a rather 
different  position ; but  as  a whole  the  literary 
world  in  this  country  is  too  ill  compacted,  too 
little  homogeneous  for  esprit  de  corps  to  flourish 
among  its  members.  In  France,  where  the  pro- 
fession of  literature  is  more  definitely  recog- 
nised, and  where  it  enjoys  higher  social  distinc- 
tion, there  is  a strong  esprit  de  corps  among  men 
of  letters. 

Civil  engineering  is  an  occupation  in  more 
than  one  respect  closely  akin  to  our  own.  In 
the  case  of  this  profession,  though  the  individual 
has  much  to  be  proud  of  in  his  calling,  and  has 
a good  deal  to  throw  him  into  contact  with  his 
fellow  engineers,  there  exists  the  drawback  that 
everything  is  extremely  new,  the  organisation, 
as  we  see  it,  having  sprung  into  existence  within 
a lifetime.  Here  also  the  interests  of  individuals 
are  often  very  conflicting,  and  their  stakes  very 


large;  while  anything  like  professional  usage 
has  hardly  had  time  to  grow  up,  and  has  had 
some  special  obstacles  to  contend  with.  Taking 
these  things  into  account,  the  amount  of  esprit 
de  corps  among  civil  engineers  may  be  fairly 
admitted  to  be  considerable,  and  very  usefully 
manifested,  and  will,  I believe,  be  felt  to  be 
decidedly  in  advance  of  what  exists  among  our- 
selves. Several  circumstances  contribute  obvi- 
ously to  this  result.  Civil  engineers  are  more 
thrown  together,  and  better  organised  than  we  ; 
their  profession  has  reached  a high  social  status, 
and  the  public  and  other  works  entrusted  to  it 
are  of  imperial  importance  and  magnitude,  and 
consequently  a civil  engineer  has  great  cause  to 
take  a pride  in  it.  The  circumstances  of  a large 
work,  such  as  a railway,  require  not  merely 
large  staffs  of  clerks  in  the  head  engineer’s 
office,  but  the  engagement  of  a considerable 
number  of  younger  men  as  resident  engineers 
and  sub-engineers,  and  in  this  way  the  members 
of  the  profession  are  thrown  together  into 
groups.  They  have  one  immense  accidental 
advantage  over  us,  in  being  nine-tenths  of  them 
fixed  within  a stone’s  throw  of  Great  George- 
street  when  they  are  in  London,  a circumstance 
in  itself  sufficient  to  promote  the  esprit  de  corps 
to  no  small  extent,  and  one  which  has  led  to  the 
organisation  of  an  Institution  which  forms'  a 
more  central  rallying-point  than  our  Institute 
has  been  or  can  easily  become.  In  several 
respects  their  central  society  is  more  powerful 
in  its  authority  over  them  than  ours  : tho  leading 
men  devote  time  to  its  management,  and  attend 
its  discussions  with  a zeal  remarkable,  when  we 
consider  the  money- value  of  their  time ; and  if 
I am  not  misinformed,  its  control  over  the  pro- 
prieties of  professional  life  is  vigorously  exer- 
cised. All  these  things  tend  very  much  towards 
the  compact  organisation  of  the  engineers  into  a 
definite  body,  animated  with  high  professional 
feeling. 

In  connexion  with  this  mention  of  the  Institu- 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers,  it  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  note  how  widely  these  different  callings, 
to  which  we  have  made  allusion,  vary  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  governed  or  brought 
together.  Tho  engineers  and  solicitors  each 
have  a powerful  central  society.  The  barristers 
have  their  different  Inns  of  Court,  and  are  also 
very  much  directed  by  expressions  of  opinion 
from  the  Bench.  The  medical  profession  have 
their  College  of  Physicians  and  of  Surgeons.  In 
the  church  Convocation  has  little  real  influence, 
the  government  of  matters  being  really  personal 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  Artists  have 
the  Royal  Academy,  but  are  not  cordial  towards 
it.  In  the  civil  and  military  services  of  the 
country,  the  direction  of  the  affairs  is  personal, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment, or  the  commanding  officer,  as  the  case 
may  be.  There  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
any  rule  as  to  what  form  of  organisation  best 
promotes  esprit  de  corps,  only  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  professions  where  public  spirit  is  most 
manifest,  seem  on  the  whole  to  have  the  most 
vigorous  central  ruling  power,  whether  personal 
or  a society,  and  to  possess  the  most  strongly- 
marked  and  most  strictly-kept  boundaries. 

In  each  case  that  has  come  before  us,  there 
exist  for  the  members  of  the  profession  alluded 
to  definite  professional  publications,  and  it  may 
perhaps  bo  pardoned  to  one  who  was  for  some 
time  responsibly  identified  with  the  architectural 
professional  press,  if  I dwell  for  a moment  on 
this  as  a conspicuous  element  in  the  diffusion 
and  formation  of  any  professional  public  opinion. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  much  or  how  little 
any  individual  letter  or  article,  published  by  the 
press,  has  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  general 
opinion  of  tho  mass  of  l'eaders ; but  one  thing  at 
least  may  be  advanced,  without  doubt,  namely, 
that  whatever  of  weight  or  of  reason  there  may 
be  in  the  thing  said,  the  newspaper  at  least 
secures  it  a fair  hearing ; while  certainly,  when 
anything  of  real  importance  has  to  be  brought 
before  the  members  of  any  profession,  there  are 
no  other  means  of  doing  it  so  extensively  or  so 
readily.  Were  any  token  of  the  influence  of  the 
professional  press  required,  it  might,  I think,  be 
found  in  the  ostentatious  way  in  which  people, 
who  set  up  for  taking  an  independent  course, 
from  time  to  time  declare  that  they  are  not 
influenced  by  it,  and  even  go  to  the  extent  of 
writing  in  one  journal  to  inform  the  public  that 
they  rarely,  if  ever,  read  another.  Now,  I be- 
lieve that  this  influence  is  too  powerful  and  too 
important  to  be  safely  neglected,  and  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  men  who  are  entitled  to  be 
listened  to,  would  do  well  to  occupy  this  field 
more  frequently  than  they  do.  A letter  or  a 
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signed  article  from  the  pen  of  one  of  those 
members  of  any  profession  who  has  made  his 
name  known,  is  read  with  attention  by  the 
whole  of  that  profession,  and  may  produce  a 
permanent  and  sensible  change  in  public  feeling 
on  a disputed  point.  Such  a communication,  if 
directed  to  obtain  a definite  and  attainable 
reform,  would  be  the  most  powerful  agency  pos- 
sible towards  securing  Buch  a reform. 

We  have  hitherto  examined  esprit  de  coips,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  outside ; we  have  named  a 
very  few  of  the  advantages  which  it  procures  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  professions  where 
it  prevails,  and  if  I do  not  refer  to  those  advan- 
tages more  in  detail,  it  is  because  they  are  obvious 
and  well  known  to  you  all.  There  are,  however, 
corresponding  advantages  to  the  public,  and 
here,  I think,  comes  in  the  leading  distinction 
between  genuine  esprit  de  corps  and  its  spurions 
counterfeit,  trades-unionism  ; the  one  is  honour- 
able to  those  who  possess  it,  and  advantageous 
to  their  clients  and  themselves  alike  ; the  other 
seems  to  consider  notions  of  honour  superfluous, 
and  only  aims  at  being  of  advantage  to  one 
side. 

The  professional  man  has  been  described  as  a 
tradesman  selling  his  own  time  and  skill ; but 
the  comparison  is  not  just,  because  his  relation 
to  his  client  is  not  that  of  selling  some  ware  to 
him,  but  of  doing  some  act  for  him:  he  repre- 
sents his  client.  We,  for  example,  do  not  simply 
sell  a building  to  a client ; if  he  wants  to  buy 
he  goes  to  the  auction  mart.  He  comes  to  us  to 
take  charge  of  such  ideas  as  he  has,  and  such 
requirements  as  must  be  met  under  our  charge, 
to  mature  them,  work  them  out,  carry  them  into 
execution,  and  represent  him  by  doing  for  him 
what  he  cannot  do  for  himself  for  lack  of  the 
required  architectural  knowledge  and  skill.  It  is 
the  same,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  solicitors  and 
counsel,  or  with  medical  men.  Now  it  is  of 
infinite  importance  to  the  individual  that  the 
person  who  represents  him, — his  vicarious  self, 
so  to  speak,— should  represent  him  in  the  best 
possible  way,  and  the  man  who  pays  a high  fee 
to  a distinguished  barrister  does  it  with  the 
desire  that  he  may  make  his  temporary  appear- 
ance before  the  court  in  the  character  of  a person 
of  complete  knowledge  of  the  law  and  high  in- 
telligence. It  is  also  of  importance  that  to  this 
should  be  added  a character  for  high  honour ; 
and  professional  esprit  de  corps  secures  that  the 
client  shall  be  temporarily  clothed  with  such  a 
reputation.  The  parties  to  a suit  may  bear, 
each  of  them,  a very  indifferent  character ; but 
it  smooths  the  transaction  of  the  business  to  an 
untold  extent,  if  the  judge  knows  that  each  is 
represented  by  counsel  who  will  not  overstep 
the  bounds  of  legal  propriety.  So  in  our  own 
profession,  a client  employing  one  of  ourselves 
has  in  professional  esprit  de  coips  a safeguard,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  his  interests  will  be  attended 
to,  and  his  work  well  done  and  fairly  charged 
for;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  will  have 
the  advantage  in  negotiations,  such,  for  example, 
as  arise  about  party -walls,  rights  of  light, *&c., 
that,  however  indifferent  his  own  personal 
character  may  be  among  his  neighbours,  the 
matter  will  be  argued  as  one  in  which  right  will 
be  done,  because  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a respect- 
able professional  man.  The  employment  of  men 
having  a high  standard  of  professional  honour 
prevents  many  base  things  being  done,  and 
esprit  de  corps  so  becomes  a public  advantage. 
Were  our  judges  corruptible,  our  counsel  base, 
what  untold  injustice  would  be  perpetrated 
which  is  now  left  unattempted,  or  utterly  de- 
feated ? Were  there  no  high  tone  of  feeling 
among  our  medical  men,  how  much  of  cruel 
neglect,  of  infanticide,  and  of  other  sorts  of 
murder  would  be  quietly  accomplished;  and 
were  there  no  professional  honour  among  archi- 
tects, many  a bad  brick  and  rotten  stick  would 
find  its  way  into  works  where,  if  professional 
superintendence  was  paid  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
prof essional  blindness  would  be  handsomely  feed, 
on  the  other. 

Trades-unionism  has  been  mentioned,  and  it 
is  in  this  direction  that  the  danger  of  all  combi- 
nations of  persons  engaged  in  business  lies.  I 
should  not  like  to  say  that  every  organisation 
which  has  profit  for  its  sole  aim  must  be  wholly 
bad,  or  that  every  one  which  professes  to  secure 
honourable  ends  is  entirely  good,  but  in  each 
case  the  presumption  lies  in  that  direction.  This 
subject,  however,  I will  not  pursue,  or  it  would 
take  us  over  too  much  ground ; but  it  would 
unquestionably  be  instructive,  did  time  permit, 
to  devote  a little  attention  to  what  professional 
esprit  de  corps  is  not,  as  well  .as  to  what  it  is. 
We  are,  however,  at  least  agreed  that  it  is  not  a j 


combination  for  the  purpose  of  securing  unfair 
remuneration  for  the  members  of  the  profession, 
or  for  hampering  any  one  in  his  legitimate  com- 
petition in  the  race  of  life,  for  screening  any 
member  from  the  effects  of  his  own  wilful  mis- 
conduct, or  in  any  other  way  for  exalting 
selfishness  above  honour  and  justice, — in  one 
word,  it  is  not  a trade-union.* 


POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

THE  EDINBURGH  HOSPITALS. 

When  the  school  boards  of  England  and  Wales 
have  got  well  through  with  their  preliminary 
labours,  which  it  is  most  desirable  they  may 
everywhere  accomplish  speedily,  and  have  en- 
tered with  zeal  and  assiduity  upon  their  real 
mission,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be 
successful,  within  a reasonable  time,  in  doing 
much  to  wipe  out  the  discredit  that  attaches  to 
the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  important 
section  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  matter  of 
popular  education.  England  has  a long  lee-way 
to  make  up  before  the  mass  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion are  abreast  in  educational  advantages  with 
the  children  of  Scotland,  which  has  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a system  of  national  education  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  whereas  England  has  had 
no  system  worthy  of  the  name.  Before  the 
Reformation  the  parochial  system  was  adopted 
in  Scotland  for  educational  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  and  numerous  schools, — good, 
considering  the  mental  light  and  culture  of  the 
time, — were  in  existence,  and  accessible  to  the 
children  of  the  poor.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
after  the  Reformation  that  the  parochial  system 
was  fully  adopted.  In  1616  the  Privy  Council 
enacted  that  “ in  every  parish  in  this  kingdom 
where  convenient  means  may  be  had  for  enter- 
taining a school,  a school  shall  be  established, 
and  a fit  person  appointed  to  teach  the  same, 
upon  the  expense  of  the  parishioners,  according 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  parish.”  From 
the  unsettled  condition  of  public  affairs,  it  was 
seventeen  years  before  the  enactment  was 
ratified  by  Parliament.  The  Act  still  remained 
in  abeyance,  and  it  was  not  until  the  celebrated 
statute  of  William  and  Mary,  1695,  was  passed 
that  the  Scottish  parochial  school  system  came 
fully  into  action.  It  provides  “that  there  be  a 
school  founded,  and  a schoolmaster  appointed, 
in  every  parish  (not  already  provided),  by 
the  advice  of  the  presbyteries ; and,  to  this 
purpose,  that  the  heritors  do  in  every  con- 
gregation meet  among  themselves,  and  provide  a 
commodious  house  for  a school,  and  modify  a 
stipend  to  the  schoolmaster,  which  shall  not  be 
under  100  merks  (5 1.  11s.  ljd.),  nor  above  200 
merks  (111.  2s.  2|d.),  to  be  paid  half-yearly  at 
two  terms.”  In  1803  the  minimum  salary  of 
the  parish  schoolmasters  was  raised  to  300  merks 
Scots,  and  the  maximum  to  400  merks;  the 
heritors,  or  landowners,  being  required  to  pro- 
vide also  a dwelling-house  for  the  schoolmaster, 
with  at  least  two  apartments,  and  a fourth  of  an 
acre,  Scots,  of  ground  for  a garden.  There  was 
provision  made  for  further  increase  of  salary, 
and  in  1828  the  salaries  had  reached  from 
25Z.  13s.  3jd.  to  34Z.  4s.  44d.,  with  the  small  fees 
often  as  low  as  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  quarter  ; nomi- 
nated poor  children  being  taught  free.  There 
was  thus  an  important  educational  work  prose- 
cuted in  Scotland  as  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  a time  when  England  and  Ireland 
were  left  in  comparative  darkness.  The  preva- 
lent use  in  the  educational  action  of  those  days 
of  the  dead  languages,  of  Latin  in  particular, 
engendered  in  Scotland  respect  for  the  classical 
element,  and  raised,  so  to  speak,  the  educational 
tone  of  the  people,  and  enabled  them  to  appre- 
ciate, probably,  the  value  of  a higher  kind  of 
education  than  that  given  in  the  common  parish 
schools,  such  as  is  now  spoken  of,  and  looked  for, 
as  given  in  the  “ middle-class  schools  ” of  London 
and  other  places.  To  this  cause  it  seems  natural 
to  attribute,  in  part  at  least,  the  numerous  en- 
dowed schools  and  burgh  schools  of  Scotland, — 
the  one  class  founded  by  benevolent  donors 
leaving  funds  or  property  in  trust  for  educa- 
tional and  other  benevolent  objects,  the  other  by 
corporate  bodies  devoting  corporate  funds  and 
property  to  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
good  and  cheap  schools.  Burgh  schools,  under 
the  control  of  corporations,  existed  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  parochial  system,  and  many 
of  them  have  flourished  simultaneously  with  the 
parish  schools,  with  constantly  augmenting 
vigour.  Dr.  William  Chambers  tells  us,  in  his 

• To  be  continued. 
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charming  memoir  of  his  brother  Robert ; how, 
after  he  had  passed  his  first  stage  of  schooling 
under  the  care  of  the  widow,  Kirsty  Cranston,  in 
the  small  town  of  Peebles,  he  was  entered  at  the 
burgh  school,  the  master  of  which  was  James 
Gray,  author  of  an  arithmetical  class-book 
popular  in  Scotland  for  generations.  Thence  he 
was  able  to  advance  to  a still  higher  stage, — to 
the  grammar-school  (also  of  Peebles)  in  which 
the  classics  were  taught  for  marvellously  low 
fees.  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  says  : — 

“My  first  two  years  of  schooling  were  spent  amidst  the 
crowd  of  children  attending  Mr.  Gray’s  seminary.  On 
the  easy  terms  of  2s.  2d.  per  quarter,  I was  well  grounded 
by  the  master  and  his  helper  in  English.  The  entire 
expense  must  have  been  only  about  eighteen  shillings — a 
fact  sufficient  to  explain  how  Scotch  people  of  the  middle 
class  appear  to  be  so  well  educated  in  comparison  with 
their  southern  compatriots."  11  For  a small  fee  (in  the 
Peebles  Grammar  School  it  was  only  6s.  a quarter),  a 
youth  gets  a good  grounding  in  Latin  and  Greek,  fitting 
him  for  the  university  ; and  it  is  mainly,  I believe,  through 
this  superior  education,  so  easily  attained,  that  so  many 
of  the  youth  of  our  northern  region  are  inspired  with  the 
ambition  which  leads  them  upwards  to  professional  life  in 
their  own  country,  or  else  sends  them  abroad  in  quest  of 
the  fortune  hard  to  find  at  home.”  ....  “The  good 
education  that  has  enabled  me|to  address  so  much  litera- 
ture, of  whatever  value,  to  the  public  during  the  last 
forty-five  years,  never  cost  my  parents  so  much  as  tea 
pounds." 

The  school  education  of  Dr.  William  Chambers 
was  “ finished  ” when  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  had  cost,  books  included,  somewhere 
about  6Z.  It  can  scarcely  need  to  be  said,  in 
view  of  his  distinguished  and  useful  after-career, 
that  bis  real  education  commenced  after  he  left 
school. 

The  influence  and  teaching  of  the  great  Scottish 
Reformer,  John  Knox,  did  much  to  lead  up  to  the 
adoption  of  the  parochial  school  system,  although 
he  did  not  live  to  witness  its  establishment  or 
beneficial  results.  It  is  evidence  of  the  existence 
in  Scotland  of  efficient  schools  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  Knox  received 
such  a grounding  in  classical  education  as  fitted 
him  for  the  university  in  the  burgh  school  of 
Haddington,  a venerable  institution  that  remains 
to  this  day,  and  at  which  several  living  men  that 
could  be  named  have  been  educated,  who  have- 
achieved  in  various  departments  of  usefulness, 
even  more  than  national  reputation.  The  school 
is  in  three  divisions, — English,  or  elementary;, 
the  mathematical,  or  commercial  ; and  the 
grammar,  or  classical  schools,  each  conducted  in 
a separate,  although  contiguous,  building.  Two 
of  the  divisions  are  conducted  in  comparatively 
modern  buildings  ; but  the  English  school,  which 
is  adorned  with  a panel  in  a central  pediment, 
containing  a goat,  the  arms  of  the  “guid  aukl 
toon,”  in  alto  relievo,  has  sufficient  evidences  of 
antiquity  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  is  the- 
identical  building,  in  so  far  as  the  carcass  goes, 
in  which  Knox  learned  to  read  Sallust  and 
Virgil.  The  Haddington  Burgh  School  is  not, 
however,  an  evidence  of  the  perfection  of  the 
system,  or  of  the  efficiency  of  the  control 
exercised,  under  all  circumstances,  by  the  magis- 
trates and  council.  It  has  unfortunately  occurred 
in  itB  history  that  a stiff-necked,  wrong-headed 
rector  has  been  able  persistently  to  defy  the 
governor,  and  render  the  school  all  but  worth- 
less ; but  such  misfortunes  are  happily  rare 
among  the  burgh  schools  of  Scotland,  nearly  100 
in  number,  some  of  them  flourishing  in  “county 
towns”  of  3,000  and  4,000  inhabitants. 

The  Grammar  - school  era  commenced  in 
England  also  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  I 
when  so  many  schools  were  founded  that  it 
became  evident  that  their  regulation,  rather  than 
an  increase  in  their  number,  was  the  chief  edu-  j 
cational  desideratum.  Many  of  these  schools  ( 
were  free  at  first,  as  designed  by  their  founders, 
but  abuses  .crept  in  : funds  were  misapplied,  and 
not  a few  of  these  schools  sank  to  decay  through 
egregious  mismanagement,  and  ceased  to  be  of 
any  advantage  to  the  children  of  either  rich  or 
poor.  The  parochial  charity-school  era  may  be 
placed  as  from.  1700  to  1800.  This  system  is 
only  partial  in  operation,  and  the  cost  involved 
in  clothing  as  well  as  educating  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  children  it  embraced 
restrained  its  extension.  The  free  charity-  , 
schools  for  “ Grinders  ” (vide  Dickens),  and  the 
grotesque  dresses  of  the  boy  old  men,  and  girl 
old  women,  admitted  to  them,  are  peculiar  to 
England,  and  are  more  numerous  and  notable  in 
London  than  in  any  other  city  or  town. 

The  administration  of  the  funds  of  some  of 
the  most  wealthy  educational  foundations  of 
London  has  long  been  a favourite  topic,  of  seldom 
favourable  criticism,  and  the  provision  of  effi- 
cient middle-class  schools  for  London  is  a vitally 
important  subject  that  has  of  late  years  da 
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servedly  received  much  attention.  The  present 
aspect  of  educational  affairs  in  Edinburgh  bears 
upon  both  points.  A brief  notice  of  the  educa- 
tional and  scientific  institutions  and  agencies  for 
■which  Edinburgh  is  renowned  would  occupy 
more  space  than  can  be  spared  to  the  subject. 
It  has  its  celebrated  High  School,  dating  from 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ; its 
Academy,  incorporated  by  royal  charter ; Pettes 
College,  housed  in  one  of  the  most  ornato  and 
superb  educational  buildings  in  the  United 
Kingdom ; its  training  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  and  others  too  numerous  and  various  to 
mention.* 


FROM  EDINBURGH. 

Miss  Walker’s  trustees,  after  some  difficulty 
as  between  the  designs  for  the  new  cathedral  of 
■“  Fidelitas  ” and  “ Auld  Lang  Syne,”  have  fixed 
upon  the  latter,  which  are  found  to  be  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  The  services  of  an  architect 
eminently  qualified  for  such  a work  have  thus 
been  secured;  but  neither  the  accepted  design 
nor  any  of  the  others  (fine  as  some  of  them  are) 
are  upon  such  a scale  as  to  possess  the  dignity 
which  may  naturally  be  looked  for  in  the 
cathedral  of  a city  like  Edinburgh.  Two  courses 
still  remain  open  to  the  trustees.  The  funds  at 
their  disposal  are  large,  amounting,  we  under- 
stand, to  upwards  of  200, 000 i.  The  main  object 
contemplated  <Jy*  the  testatrix  was  the  foun- 
dation of  a cathedral,  and  a much  larger  sum 
than  the  65,000J.  voted  for  the  purpose  may, 
we  think,  with  propriety  be  set  aside  for  the 
building,  and  a design  upon  an  extended  Beale  be 
procured  from  Sir  G.  Scott.  If,  however,  it 
may  not  be  thought  judicious  to  exceed  the  sum 
already  voted,  there  remains  the  alternative  of 
building  a portion  only  of  the  extended  design, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
future.  Such  was  the  usual  practice  in  Medimval 
times;  but,  now-a-days,  wo  are  in  too  great 
haste  to  accomplish  every  object,  and  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  art  were  the  practice  of  our 
ancestors  sometimes  followed. 

Operations  have  commenced  for  the  erection 
of  an  Oddfellows’  Hall  in  Forrest-road,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hay,  architect.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  adjoining  build- 
ings, which  are  designed  in  the  old  Scottish  style 
of  street  architecture.  The  fi-ont  elevation  only 
will  be  seen  from  the  street.  It  will  be  of  three 
stories,  finished  by  a gable  having  a figure  of 
Charity  at  the  apex.  On  the  ground-floor  the 
entrance  is  flanked  by  shops,  which  are  divided 
from  the  first  floor  by  a cornice,  terminated  by 
brackets  at  each  end,  and  in  the  centre  is  the 
insignia  of  the  order,  under  a hood.  The  first 
floor  is  lighted  by  three  circular-headed  windows, 
and  is  ornamented  by  an  alto-relief,  emblematic 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The  third  story 
rises  from  a corbelled  course,  aud  on  each  side 
are  turrets  of  different  design. 

A large  hall  in  the  rear  is  approached  by  a 
passage  8 ft.  wide ; it  will  be  61  ft.  long,  47  ft. 
■broad,  and  30  ft.  in  height.  A gallery  is  carried 
round  three  sides  of  the  hall,  on  light  iron 
columns,  which  run  up  to  the  roof  in  the  manner 
of  an  arcade.  In  the  front  over  the  shops  will 
be  another  hall,  capable  of  accommodating  300 
persons,  and  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  com- 
mittee-rooms, and  a house  for  the  keeper.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  about  5,0001. 

Sunday,  the  24th  of  November,  was  the  tricen- 
tenary of  the  death  of  John  Knox,  and  in  most  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  throughout  the  city 
special  reference  was  made  to  the  life  and 
character  of  the  great  Scottish  Reformer,  and  of 
his  influence  upon  the  religious  and  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  country. 

No  memorial  of  Knox  has  been  erected  in 
Edinburgh,  with  the  exception  of  a paltry  church 
adjoining  the  house  which  he  occupied, — which 
quaint  building  is  still  carefully  preserved.  This 
church  has  a somewhat  ornate  Gothic  front,  but 
•the  body  of  the  building  is  of  a nondescript 
style,  and  unworthy  of  the  name  it  bears. 

A meeting  has  been  held  with  the  view  of 
raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  a suitable  me- 
morial as  to  the  nature  of  which  numerous  sug- 
gestions were  made,  and  much  difference  of 
opinion  seemed  to  exist.  A memorial  window  in 
St.  Giles’s  church,  in  which  the  Reformer 
ministered,  was  generally  considered  of  too 
limited  a nature,  and  even  a simple  statue  was 
not  thought  of  sufficient  importance. 

A lofty  column,  with  a statue  on  its  summit, 
was  likewise  proposed,  an  idea  which  can  hardly 
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be  entertained  by  any  man  of  taste, — such  a 
monument  already  existing  in  the  city,  and  one 
such  being  quite  enough.  Another  suggestion, 
which  appears  to  meet  with  some  support,  is  the 
erection  of  a memorial  hall.  Ample  funds  will 
be  required  to  give  such  a structure  a monu- 
mental character,  to  secure  which  the  useful  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  grand  or  ornamental. 

We  understand  that  the  trustees  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  have  resolved  to  delay  the  erection  of 
new  surgical  wards,  and  to  proceed  only  with  the 
medical  portion  of  the  building.  As  we  stated 
in  a former  notice,  the  basements  of  all  the 
pavilions  have  been  constructed,  a course  which 
seemed  to  us  to  be  unwise  in  the  circumstances. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  CHELSEA 
WATERWORKS. 

The  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company  contem- 
plate a considerable  enlargement  of  their  exist- 
ing  premises  and  works,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  company  have  given  the  necessary  Parlia- 
mentary notices  for  powers  which  they  intend 
to  seek  in  the  next  session.  The  proposed  works 
include  the  construction  of  three  new  reservoirs, 
one  of  which  will  be  in  East  Moulsey  aud  Thames 
Ditton,  being  485  yards  in  length,  and  occupying 
an  area  of  20  acres.  A second  will  be  wholly  in 
Thames  Ditton,  and  will  be  480  yards  in  length, 
and  19  acres  in  extent ; while  the  third  reservoir 
will  be  situated  on  the  company’s  land  at 
Putney,  close  to  the  aqueduct,  where  the  exist- 
ing mains  are  carried  across  the  river,  near 
Putney  Bridge. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS’  REPORT. 

We  abstract  from  the  report  read  at  the  recent 
opening  meeting  a few  items  of  special  interest. 

National  Training  School  for  Music.  — The 
Council  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  actual 
establishment  of  national  scholarships  for  music, 
to  be  competed  for  in  many  of  the  counties  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  will  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year.  From  the  list  of 
upwards  of  eighty  subscribers  may  be  named 
the  following : — Sir  Titus  Salt,  bart.,  has  promised 
to  devote  1,0001.  to  the  foundation  of  a scholar- 
ship, when  the  National  Training  Schoolfor  Music 
is  established,  to  be  called  the  Saltaire  Scholar- 
ship. Mr.  F.  Morrison  will  subscribe  501.,  for  five 
years,  for  an  Invernesshire  Scholarship.  Mr.  C. 
Minton  Campbell  will  give  501.,  for  five  years, 
for  a Staffordshire  Scholarship.  Mr.  Hawkshaw, 
C.E.,  promises  251.,  for  five  years,  for  a Sussex 
Scholarship.  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt  promises  a dona- 
tion of  1001.  The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Westminster  will  subscribe  151.  annually.  The 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  51.  5s. 
annually.  The  .Musical  Committee  will  be  re- 
quested to  advise  in  reference  to  the  necessary 
details  for  regulating  the  holding  of  these 
scholarships,  and  the  Council  have  special  satis- 
faction in  announcing  that  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  is  personally  interesting  himself  in 
the  plan. 

Improved  Stoves  and  Grates. — Through  Sir 
William  Bodkin,  from  a gentleman  who  does  not 
wish  his  name  to  appear,  the  Council  has  received 
the  very  liberal  offer  of  5001.  [as  already  men- 
tioned in  our  pages],  to  be  used  in  such  a way 
as  they  may  consider  best,  for  some  means  of 
economising  the  use  of  coal  for  ordinary  domestic 
purposes,  without  diminishing  its  efficiency.  The 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  has  again  brought 
this  question  more  prominently  before  the  public, 
and  the  Council  cannot  but  express  their  admira- 
tion of  the  practical  philanthropy  which  has 
urged  a private  individual  to  contribute  so  hand- 
somely towards  an  attempt  at  its  solution.  It  is 
not  intended  to  entertain  any  proposals  which 
are  suitable  only  for  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  or 
have  relation  to  cooking  for  large  numbers,  but 
rather,  taking  a room  as  the  place  of  experiment, 
to  offer  prizes  for  grates  suitable  for  existing 
chimneys,  which  shall  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
warming  and  ventilating,  or  of  cooking  in  com- 
bination with  these.  But  though  thus  inviting 
the  manufacturers  of  grates,  among  others,  to 
compete,  it  is  obvious  that  any  widely-spread 
and  real  improvement  depends  mainly  on  the 
designers  and  builders  of  houses.  Year  after 
year  we  hear  of  the  same  result,  owing  to  the 
extravagance  and  waste  of  valuable  material,  in 
producing  a miserable  substitute  for  warmth  and 
comfort  in  ordinary  dwellings ; and  year  after 
year  we  see  the  same  type  of  enormous  fireplaces 
and  chimneys,  in  many  cases  constructed  without  | 


even  the  application  of  the  form  which  experi- 
ence shows  to  be  the  best,  rising  up  on  every 
side.  However  much  we  may  hope  that  builders 
will,  some  day  or  other,  have  the  courage  to 
strike  out  a new  line  altogether,  we  can  only  at 
present  advise,  with  regard  to  the  money 
entrusted  to  us,  that  it  be  awarded  in  connexion 
with  the  arrangement  of  houses  already  built, 
and  that  the  improvements  should  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  dwellings  of  the  many  shall 
be  able  to  profit  by  them. 

Incombustible  Paper.  — The  Gold  Medal,  in 
furtherance  of  the  terms  of  Dr.  Fothergill’s  will, 
is  this  year  offered  for  the  production  of  an 
incombustible  paper,  so  as  to  render  the  ledgers 
of  commercial  men,  bankers,  &c.,  ordinarily 
indestructible  by  fire. 

Cameo-cutting  by  Females. — On  several  occa- 
sions the  conductor  of  this  journal  has  sought  to 
lead  the  attention  of  female  art-students  in  this 
direction.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
Silver  Medal,  in  furtherance  of  the  will  of  Mr. 
John  Stock,  is  this  year  offered  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  female  artists,  for  the  best  cameos 
designed  and  executed  on  any  of  the  shells  ordi- 
narily used  for  that  purpose. 


PROPOSED  NEW  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE 
THAMES. 

Amongst  the  Parliamentary  Bills  seeking 
powers  to  execute  new  works,  which  will  be 
investigated  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  Session, 
a project  is  included  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  bridge  across  the  Thames.  The  proposed 
undertaking,  which  is  described  as  the  “ Tower 
Bridge,”  is  intended  to  commence  near  Fair- 
street,  Horselydown,  on  the  Surrey  side  of-  the 
river,  crossing  the  Thames  in  the  direction  of 
the  Tower,  and  having  its  terminus  on  Little 
Tower  Hill.  In  connexion  with  the  bridge,  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  four  tunnels  or  subways 
along  the  line  of  the  bridge,  these  tunnels  to  be 
on  or  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  is  further 
proposed  to  connect  these  tunnels  with  a foot- 
way on  the  side  of  the  bridge  by  means  of  shafts 
to  be  constructed  in  the  piers  of  the  bridge.  The 
tunnels  are  to  be  150  ft.  in  length,  and  to  be 
200  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  Thames.  It  is 
not  stated  in  the  Parliamentary  notice  what  the 
height  of  the  bridge  above  high-water  mark  is  to 
be ; but,  inasmuch  as  vessels  of  large  burthen 
come  up  to  the  wharfs  close  to  London  Bridge, 
the  probability  is  that  the  Admiralty  authorities 
will  insist  upon  a bridge  of  more  than  usual 
altitude  before  giving  their  sanction  to  the  pro- 
ject. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the 
proposed  bridge  can  be  erected  without  unduly 
interfering  with  the  navigation  of  the  river  or 
the  shipping  of  the  port,  it  will  be  a great  con- 
venience to  the  residents  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames  east  of  London  Bridge. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE 
LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

The  School  Board  for  London  have  just  given 
notice  of  their  intention,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Act,  to  take  com- 
pulsory possession  of  plots  of  land  in  different 
portions  of  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  new  schools  on  each  site.  The  total 
number  of  schools  which  the  Board  propose  to 
build  is  56,  on  a corresponding  number  of  sites, 
and  the  aggregate  area  of  the  land  to  be  pur- 
chased is  112,452  square  yards,  or  upwards  of 
23  acres,  64,231  square  yards  of  which  are  for 
schools  to  be  erected  in  Middlesex,  41,665  square 
yards  for  schools  in  Surrey,  and  6,556  square 
yards  for  schools  in  Kent  (Greenwich).  The 
schools  to  be  erected  in  Middlesex  are  35  in 
number,  10  of  which  are  in  the  Finsbury  divi- 
sion, viz.,  3 in  St.  Luke’s,  2 in  Islington,  2 in 
Clerkenwell,  1 in  St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fields,and  1 in 
St.  George-the-Martyr’s ; 8 in  the  Hackney  divi- 
sion, of  which  3 are  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard, 
Shoreditch,  3 in  St.  Matthew’s,  Bethnal-green, 
1 in  Hackney,  and  1 in  Bethnal-green  ; 7 in  the 
Marylebone  division,  all  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Pancras ; and  10  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  division, 
of  which  3 are  in  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  1 in 
Stepney,  1 in  Shadwell,  1 in  Ratcliffe,  1 in  Lime- 
house,  2 in  Poplar,  and  1 in  Mile-end  Old  Town. 
Iu  Surrey  the  number  of  schools  to  be  erected  is 
18,  of  which  12  are  in  the  Lambeth  division,  viz., 
4 in  Camberwell  parish,  4 in  St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth, 
3 in  St.  Mary’s,  Newington,  and  1 in  Clapham.  In 
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the  Southwark  division  the  number  of  schools  to 
be  erected  is  6,  of  wbich  2 are  in  the  parish  of 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  and  4 in  B?rmondsey. 
In  Kent  3 schools  are  to  be  built,  all  of  which 
are  in  Greenwich. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — The  report  of  the  works  committee 
was  brought  up  at  last  week’s  meeting.  The 
committee  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the 
revised  tender  of  Mr.  W.  Shepherd,  for  the  erection 
of  a school  for  837  children  in  Kender-street, 
Hatcham,  at  a cost  of  6,471  Z.,  which  was  agreed  to. 
The  committee  also  recommended  the  acceptance 
of  the  tender  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  & J.  Mansbridge 
for  the  erection  of  schools  for  825  children,  in 
West  Ferry-road,  Millwall,  at  a cost  of  6,070Z., 
which  was  agreed  to.  The  tenders  have  already 
been  given  in  our  lists  of  November  9th  and 
16th.  At  this  week’s  meeting,  the  Works  Com- 
mittee reported  that  they  had  invited  tenders 
from  builders  for  the  erection  of  a school  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  1,213  children  on  the 
site  in  New  Winchester-street,  Islington.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Downs  & Co.,  offering  to  do  the  work  for 
9,328Z.  be  accepted.  The  recommendation  was 
agreed  to.  The  committee  had  also  had  tenders 
before  them  for  the  building  of  a school  on  the 
site  in  Gloucester-street,  Stepney,  capable  of 
accommodating  1,038.  They  recommended  that 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Roberts,  amounting  to 
8,371  Z.,  be  accepted.  This  was  also  carried.  The 
tender  of  Messrs.  Cooke  & Green,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a school  for  788  children  in  Creek-road, 
Deptford,  was  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Works  Committee,  and  was 
agreed  to.  The  amount  was  5,758 Z. 

Olcehampton. — The  Okehampton  School  Board 
have  chosen  Mr.  Charles  Pinn’s  design  for  the 
new  schools.  There  were  eight  competitors. 
The  schools  are  to  contain  250  children,  with 
master’s  house,  and  are  Geometrical  in  style. 
The  cost  will  be  about  1,000Z. 

Wraysbury  Schools  Competition. — The  design  of 
Mr.  Fred.  W.  Albury,  of  Reading,  architect,  has 
been  selected  by  the  local  School  Board.  Twenty- 
seven  designs  were  sent  in. 


“ THE  CHISEL.” 

At  the  Birmingham  Royal  Society  of  Artists, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain  has  delivered  the  third 
of  a series  of  lectures  entitled  “ Means  and 
Results,”  the  application  of  the  subject  beinc 
devoted  on  this  occasion  to  “ The  Chisel.”  The 
lecture  consisted  of  a review  of  the  progress  of 
chisel-work  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  our  own 
time,  showing  the  various  influences  that  have 
existed,  locally  and  otherwise,  to  affect  the  opera- 
tions of  architects  and  workers  in  stone.  Thus 
it  was  that  in  earlier  times  men  built  walls 
thickly  and  roughly  because  of  the  abundant 
supply  of  stone  at  their  command,  presenting 
strange  contrasts  to  the  brick  walls  of  the 
present  day,  which  may  be  built  up  evenly  and 
strongly,  and  presenting  as  much  solidity,  with 
half  the  thickness  of  the  old  stone  walls.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  treated  of  his  subject  in  three 
sections,  — masonry,  carving,  and  sculpture. 
Birmingham,  with  all  its  wealth, — with  respect 
to  which  ancient  cities  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared,— possessed  not  a tenth  of  the  number  of 
statues  which  an  ancient  city  only  a quarter  its 
size  had  been  known  to  contain.  The  statues  of 
Sturge  and  Attwood  were  pointedly  alluded  to  as 
furnishing  instances  of  the  application  of  modern 
sculpture  built  up  in  pieces  instead  of  worked 
out  of  the  solid  block.  The  reason  why  there 
was  no  national  school  of  sculpture  was  princi- 
pally because  we  would  have  no  common  art ; 
everything  in  the  way  of  art,  as  far  as  it  could 
be,  should  be  great  and  noble.  Greek  sculpture 
was  composed  of  the  representations  of  life,  con- 
sisting perhaps  of  the  wars  of  the  people,  their 
fames  and  legends;  and  if  they  came  to 
Medimval  times,  they  met  with  even  representa- 
tions of  their  trades.  There  was  nothing  ideal 
in  any  of  their  sculpture.  Having  noticed  how 
difficult,  or  rather  outre,  it  would  be  for  sculptors 
to  deal  with  such  subjects  in  modern  times, — 
say,  for  instance,  the  portrayal  of  a Foresters’ 
or  Odd  Fellows’  procession,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Greek  sculpture,  the  lecturer  passed 
on  to  notice  that  there  was  nothing  about  the 
public  buildings  of  this  town  in  the  way  of 
sculpture  to  indicate  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  erected.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with 


the  Market  Hall, — supposed  to  be  a copy  of  the 
Grecian  Doric  order  of  architecture, — the  Fish 
Market,  which  does  not  even  possess  a carving 
of  a lively  fish  ; whilst  the  athletes  of  Birming- 
ham met  for  the  practice  of  their  feats  of 
strength,  &c.,  in  Bingley  Hall,  a damp,  mouldy, 
and  nasty  piece  of  architecture.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  the 
technicalities  of  the  subject. 


ANALYSTS  UNDER  THE  ADULTERATION 
ACT. 

Tue  first  prosecutions  we  have  heard  of  under 
the  Adulteration  Act  have  occurred  at  the 
Borough  Police-court,  Liverpool.  Two  cow- 
keepers  were  charged  with  selling  adulterated 
milk ; the  adulteration  in  one  case  was  to  the 
extent  of  30  per  cent.,  in  the  other  10  per  cent. 
The  magistrate  inflicted  a fine  of  40s.  and  costs 
in  one  case,  and  20s.  and  costs  in  the  other.  The 
adulterant,  we  suppose,  was  water.  The  analysts, 
however,  have  higher  game  to  aim  at  than  mere 
water,  or  merely  diluted  milk. 

The  Camberwell  Vestry  have  appointed  Dr. 
Bernays,  the  professor  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
as  their  analyst.  He  is  appointed  for  one  year, 
and  payment  for  that  period  is  to  be  by  fees. 

A committee  of  the  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
Vestry  have  suggested  that  one  analyst  should 
be  nominated  for  the  whole  of  Westminster. 

A letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
the  St.  Saviour’s  District  Board  of  Works, 
referring  to  the  recent  appointment  of  Dr. 
Bianchi  as  analyst,  requests  to  be  informed  of 
Dr.  Bianchi’s  qualifications  for  the  office,  and 
that  testimonials  on  the  subject  should  be 
referred  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Mr. 
Thorne  stated  that  Dr.  Bianchi  would  furnish 
the  necessary  testimonials:  he  had  been  their 
medical  officer  for  over  sixteen  years. 


ARCHITECTS  IN  THE  ANTIQUE  TIMES. 

Sin, — With  reference  to  the  articles  which  the 
Quarterly  has  recently  allowed  to  appear  in  its 
pages,  permit  me  to  say,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  value  of  the  writer’s  special  criticisms 
on  things  as  they  are, — and  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  in  many  points  they  are  trenchant  and  just, 
— it  is  with  his  one  pet  theory  that  architects  are 
most  concerned,  viz.,  that  it  has  been  left  to 
modern  days  to  develop  an  architectural  pro- 
fession, upon  which,  though  an  architect  himself, 
he  pours  all  the  vials  of  his  contempt  as 
“ spurious,”  &c.,  and  the  fruitful  source  of  what 
he  considers  the  present  debased  condition  of 
things.  To  support  this  view,  he  is  very  great 
in  Greek  quotations,  with  the  pretence  of  showing 
that  anything  like  an  architectural  profession 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  apparently 
their  buildings  must  have  grown  up  under  their 
hands,  and  been  evolved  stage  by  stage  out  of 
the  inner  consciousness  of  the  “workman”! 
The  absurdity  of  this  is  so  apparent  to  any  one 
who  will  consider  what  a Greek  temple  is  as  a 
perfect  whole  (a  repetition  of  parts  constructed 
on  identically  the  same  mathematical  principles, 
adjusted  to  each  other  by  the  nicest  discrimina- 
tion of  optical  relationships,  all  needing  to  be 
grasped  and  combined  as  a whole  before  the 
work  could  proceed),  that  it  needs  little  refuta- 
tion ; but  as  the  flourishing  of  these  Greek 
quotations,  in  which  the  word  “ architectones  ” 
is  made  to  play  so  prominent  a part,  might 
deceive  some  minds,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
offer  just  one  other  Greek  quotation  which  is 
directly  fatal  and  destructive  to  his  whole  view 
and  theory.  I am  indebted  to  another  source, — 
an  article  in  a contemporary  dealing  with  the 
architectural  controversy  in  an  able  manner,  and 
in  part  devoting  itself  to  the  views  propounded 
in  the  Quarterly, — for  this  quotation,  which  is  as 
follows  : — 

“ The  pay  of  a common  builder  was  five  or  six 
min®,  but  that  an  architect  would  require  more 
than  ten  thousand  drachms.” — Plat.  'E oaarav, 
ed.  Serraw,  t.  i.,  p.  135. 

This  quotation  from  Plato  will  probably  be 
enough  to  settle  the  question  for  most  minds  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  writer’s  great  point  about 
the  absence  of  an  architectural  profession  in  the 
past,  and  resolves  all  that  he  otherwise  says  into 
the  easy  task  of  fault-finding  and  ultra-criticism, 
without  practically  showing  that  “more  excel- 
lent  way”  for  a truer  and  nobler  art  than  we 
now  possess,  which  is  the  desideratum  of  all 
earnest  minds  equally  with  his  own. 


THE  OLD  MASTER  OF  WORK. 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  the  great  controversy 
which  has  been  going  on  of  late  regarding  the 
portion  which  the  old  workmen  had  in  either 
designing  or  carrying  on  the  work,  the  following 
extract  from  the  old  Burgh  Records  of  Aberdeen 
may  be  interesting.  The  duties  of  the  master 
of  work  as  here  recorded  may  have  been  more 
in  accordance  with  German,  than  with  either 
English  or  French  custom  ; but  your  readers  can 
j udge  of  that  for  themselves  : — 

4tli  Mny,  1434. 

“ The  iiij  day  of  May,  anno  bcxxiiij10,  Maistre  Johner 
Gray,  mason,  was  resauit  be  the  alderman,  baillies; 
eounsale,  and  communite  of  the  burgh  of  Aberdene,  in 
maistre  of  wark,  to  the  bigging  of  Sauct  Necolace  Work 
(or  church),  quhilk  has  taken  upon  him  to  be  continuale 
labourand  and  diligent  for  the  vpbringing  of  the  said 
wark,  and  to  do  al  car  concerning  the  said  wark,  that 
accordis  til  a maister  of  wark,  baith  in  labouring  of  his 
awyn  persoun,  deuysing,  be  seyng  and  ourseying  o!  vtheris 
masons  and  warkmen  that  sal  bo  vnder  him,  for  al  the 
dais  of  his  lif,  to  the  finale  completing  and  ending  of  the 
said  wark,  at  al  his  possibility  and  power,  the  best  wyse 
that  he  can.  For  ye  quhilki9  thingis  to  be  done  he  has, 
in  the  presence  of  the  baillies,  eounsale,  and  communite 
forsaidis,  gevin  the  gret  bodely  aith,  to  be  lele  and  trew  to. 
the  said  wark  for  al  the  dais  of  his  life,  vnto  the  completing 
and  ending  of  the  same.  And  the  said  maister  of  wark 
sal  labour  himself,  and  ger  vtheris  masons  and  warkmen^ 
vnder  him  labour  daily  and  continually,  efter  the  Act  of 
Parliament  made  thairupou.  For  the  quhilkis  labouris 
and  seruice  to  be  done  be  the  said  maister  of  wark,  the 
saidis  alderman,  baillies,  eounsale,  and  communite  has 
promisset  to  gif  yerly  to  the  said  maister  of  wark,  for 
his  fil  [or  fee],  twenty  pundis and  fyve  merkis,  til  apropyne 
in  al  costage  endur  and  al  the  dais  that  he  has  to  Uf  quhil 
the  said  wark  be  complete.  And  the  day  of  his  eutra  to 
the  said  wark  the  day  of  this  present  write.  And  this- 
said  some  of  xxiij  lib.  xvi  9.  viij  d.  yerly,  to  be  pait  til 
him  at  four  termes  in  theyere,  proporcionaly,  as  tliai  aud 
he  sal  accord  best  thairupouu.” 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  foregoing 
extract  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  word 
“ devysing.”  How  much  does  this  word  “devy- 
sing,”  or  designing,  comprehend,  and  to  what, 
does  it  refer  ? W.  P.  B. 


BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  27,  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming, 
Y.P.,  in  the  chair,  twenty-three  members  were 
announced  as  having  been  elected  by  the  council,, 
and  thanks  for  numerous  presents  were  returned. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Baily  exhibited  many  specimens  of 
articles  recovered  from  Victoria-street,  London, 
including  two  skulls  of  the  Bos  longifrons,  which 
were  exhumed  from  a depth  below  the  Roman, 
stratum,  and  were  found  amongst  piles  ; — 
several  examples  of  Samian  and  British  w'are, 
one  of  the  latter  of  the  fourth  century, — a 
time  when  it  now  becomes  difficult  to  determine, 
whether  they  are  Roman  or  purely  British ; 
but  this  specimen,  from  its  large  mouth, 
must  unquestionably  be  British ; — a spouted 
vessel,  somewhat  later,  but  still  British ; — a> 
chafing-dish  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pertaining 
to  a barber’s  shop. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Horae  exhibited  a cambric 
collar  of  Charles  I.,  given  by  Charles  II.,  to  a. 
member  of  the  Byron  family,  in  1660,  and. 
marked,  ‘ A Gift  from  King  Charles.”  Dr. 
Kendrick  exhibited  a piece  of  embroidery  (em- 
bossed applique),  showing  the  story  of  Hero 
and  Leander,  circd  1670,  for  the  panel  of  a 
casket. 

Mr.  Roberts  exhibited  a series  of  curious 
knives  found  in  Thames  deposits.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hodgson  sent  an  account  of  discoveries  at 
Monkswearmouth  Church,  and  especially  of  a 
monument  of  a priest,  Ereberic,  formed  out  of  a 
previous  Saxon  tomb,  and  the  name  erased,  and 
probably  contemporary  with  Bede.  Mr.  Crick- 
may,  of  Weymouth,  exhibited  drawings  of  a 
Roman  pavement  at  Preston  Weymouth,  not 
previously  illustrated. 

Mr.  Stainbank  exhibited  two  volumes  of  draw- 
ings, showing  inscriptions  on  bells,  taken  from 
rubbings, — the  earliest  dated  bell  being  1296,  at 
Claughton,  Lancashire. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Grover  read  an  account  of  a Roman 
villa  recently  discovered  at  Teston,  Kent, 
and  compared  it  with  that  at  Chidwortb,  in 
Gloucestershire. 


Mortuaries. — A committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
desirability  of  erecting  a mortuary  for  the 
parish  in  Drury-lane  burial  - ground.  Such 
accommodation  is  greatly  needed  in  the  district, 
and  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  parochial  autho- 
rities that  they  should  have  deferred  taking 
action  in  the  matter  until  the  present  time. 
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THE  VILLA  MEDICI,  ROME. 

We  complete  our  illustration  of  M.  Wey’s 
handsome  and  interesting  book  on  Rome,  noticed 
in  our  last,*  by  reproducing,  with  consent,  the 
view  given  in  it  of  the  Villa  Medici,  the  residence 
of  artists  sent  from  Paris ; and  some  of  the 
particulars  he  has  given.  It  is  elevated  on  the 
hill  of  the  gardens  whence  it  dominates  city 
and  fields,  and  is  masked  by  the  two  pavilions 
rising  out  above  the  trees,  over  the  facade.  Prom 
the  exterior  side  which  faces  towards  Rome,  the 
building  has  a cold  look  ■ windows  of  tolerable 
simplicity  and  very  spacious  ; a very  high  door, 
way  crowned  by  a balcony, — suchjis  the  unosten- 
tatious arrangement  adopted  in  1540,  by  Anni- 
bale Lippi,  when  lie  erected  the  palace  for  the 
I Cardinal  Montepulciano.  It  was  intended  to 
I make  of  the  opposite  side  a gem  of  architecture 
enriched  by  a collection  of  bas-reliefs,  the 
I precious  fragments  of  antique  sculpture.  This 
faijade,  with  its  portico  sustained  on  columns, 
and  watched  by  lions,  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  other,  of  which  the  design  has,  without  tho 
slightest  proof,  been  attributed  to  Michelangelo. 

*s  probable,  for  the  rest,  according  to 
M.  Wey,  that  the  plan  was  modified  when  Car- 
I <~n^1  Alessandro  de  Medici  acquired  possession 
of  it,  and  gave  it  a name.  He  amused  himself 
by  decorating  it  in  the  few  periods  of  leisure 
which  he  was  allowed  under  Clement  VIII.  from 
I the  negotiations  with  which  he  was  charged  at 
the  courts  of  various  sovereigns,  and  among 
others  at  the  court  of  the  Bearnais,  Henry  IV. 
On  the  death  of  Aldobrandini,  the  Cardinal 
having  been  chosen  Pope  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1605,  he  took  the  name  of  Leo  XI.,  and  died 
only  twenty-seven  days  after,  leaving  as  many 
regrets  as  he  had  inspired  hopes.  The  Cardinal 
de  Medici  commenced  collections  which,  under 
the  Florentine  sovereigns,  continued  to  enrich 
the  villa  on  the  Pincian.  On  the  vase  placed 
m front  of  the  steps  was  once  seen  the  Mer- 
cury of  John  de  Bologna. 

^ ^Vas  ®ene<licfc  Suvee,  appointed  director  of 
the  French  Academy  in  Rome,  who,  in  1803, 
obtained  the  transference  of  the  Villa  Medici  as 
the  home  of  French  artists.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  domestic  apartments  is  the  dining, 
room,  adjoining  a kitchen,  whence  issues  that 
disturbing  and  too  familiar  odour  of  such  offices 
in  lyceums  and  boarding-houses.  This  fine  re- 
fectory is  vaulted,  and  the  arch  has  been  divided 
into  compartments,  in  which  since  1811  the 
portraits  of  those  crowned  by  the  French  Aca- 
demy have  been  placed  by  their  comrades. 

The  building  is  scarcely  bo  well  kept  as  it 
should  be,  and  has  the  consequent  aspect  of 
neglect. 


BEHAVIOUR  OF  GRANITE  AND  BRICK 
UNDER  FIRE. 

The  Boston  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World  sends  some  notes  on  this  subject,  which 
will  interest  our  readers  : — 

The  Post-office  is  of  granite ; the  columns  at 
two  corners  have  been  burnt  out  of  shape,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  almost  out  of  existence,  by 
the  fervent  heat  so  near  it.  But  here  it  stands 
now  as  on  Saturday,  with  all  its  openings  un- 
covered, and  with  a network  of  light  wooden 
scaffolding,  which  these  openings  exposed  to  fire 
over  the  whole  interior  of  it.  The  fireman  kept 
it  so  drenched,  that  the  flames  which  burnt  away 
the  granite  at  the  corners  did  not  even  char  the 
woodwork  within ; but  in  this  very  praise  there 
(lies  a reproach.  If  this  building,  which  thus 
invited  destruction  by  fire,  not  only  stands  un- 
consumed, but  was  the  bulwark  which  held  back 
the  fire  from  eating  up  the  whole  of  Boston, 
why  is  it  that  a stand  was  not  made  on  one  of 
the  many  burnt  buildings,  which  were  not  only 
by  structure,  but  by  equipment  and  preparation, 
intended  to  be  fireproof?  From  here,  for  a 
‘stretch  of  almost  half  a mile  southward,  were 
solid  squares  or  polygons  of  granite,  with  here 
and  there  a building  of  marble  or  of  brick.  Of 
[these  granite  buildings,  it  may  be  said,  with 
almost  literal  exactness,  that  there  is  not  left 
[one  stone  upon  another  that  is  not  torn  down  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  massive  stones  thus 
disjointed  are  disintegrated.  I picked  up  and 
pocketed  a piece  of  marble  and  of  granite,  of 
pqual  size,  which  lay  alongside  each  other.  They 
aad  been  subjected  to  the  same  tremendous  test, 
flie  granite  crumbled  under  my  fingers  like 
saked  rice ; the  marble  was  as  firm  as  when  it 
vas  quarried. 


* See  p.  917,  ante. 


All  over  this  tract  you  may  see  what  must 
amount  to  millions  of  bushels  of  grains  of  granite, 
the  size  of  blasting-powder,  reduced  to  this 
state, — not  by  concussion,  mark  you ; for  granite 
splits,  and  does  not  disintegrate,  when  it  is 
struck,  however  hard,— but  by  mere  heat.  It 
looks  as  if  there  had  been  a hailstorm  of  adamant. 
Meantime,  in  this  wreck  of  granite,  the  marble 
building  at  what  was,  as  near  as  I could  make 
out,  the  corner  of  Lindall  and  Congress  streets, 
stands  erect  and  in  structure  uninjured.  The 
fagade  has  not  a fissure  in  it.  These  warehouses 
were  all  superbly  built  of  vast  blocks.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  left  by  which  we  may  judge 
how  goodly  they  were.  Most  of  these  great 
stones  have  gone  to  powder,  as  I said  ; but  some 
of  them  remain  to  show  Cyclopian  buildings. 
They  are  all  seamed.  Pick  one  of  these  seams 
with  your  fingers,  and  off  come  whole  lamince, 
4 ft.  or  5 ft.  long.  A boy  can  kick  one  of  them 
to  pieces.  And  here  are  brick  piers  standing 
unsupported  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  in 
this  waste  of  granite.  The  spacious  granite 
fronts  have  dissolved  and  disappeared ; the  brick 
partition-walls  and  piers  stand  often  uninjured, — 
always  uninjured  when  good  mortar  has  been 
used  to  join  them.  From  a brick  vault  I saw  a 
man,  precariously  perched  upon  a ladder,  ex- 
tracting his  books  in  perfect  order,  while  of  the 
granite  which  had  hidden  the  brick,  barely 
enough  was  left  upon  the  ground  to  show  what 
it  had  been.  In  one  place  a brick  wall,  four 
stories  high,  and  in  extent  the  whole  side  of  a 
warehouse,  stands  above  and  perfect.  Of  course, 
the  next  high  wind  will  blow  it  down ; but  while 
it  stands  it  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

An  election  of  four  pensioners  on  the  funds  of 
this  institution  (two  male  and  two  female)  took 
Place  yesterday  (Thursday)  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
King-street,  St.  James’s;  the  president,  Mr.  Ed- 
win Lawrence  (Lawrence  & Sons),  in  the  chair. 
There  were  five  male  and  eight  female  candidates. 
The  poll  opened  at  12  o’clock  noon,  and  closed 
at  3 p.m.,  when  the  scrutineers  (Messrs.  T. 
Stirling,  Matthew  Hall,  and  R.  K.  Burstall) 
announced  that  the  successful  candidates 
were  : — Males,  J . W.  Annis  and  Matthew  Saich ; 
females,  Ann  Budd  and  Frances  Seare.  The 
chairman  having  formally  declared  the  result 
of  the  election,  votes  of  thanks  to  the  scru- 
tineers (proposed  by  Mr.  Thorn  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Richardson),  and  to  the  chairman  (on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Burstall),  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a close.  The  Institution  has  now  forty-five 
pensioners  on  its  funds— twenty  males  and 
twenty-five  females ; the  males  receiving  25J. 
per  annum,  and  the  females  201.  per  annumj 
each. 


SEWAGE  UTILISATION, 
BORROWING  POWERS,  AND  GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTION. 

Sir, — About  twelve  months  ago,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Weymouth  engaged  the  services  of  Sir 
John  Coode,  of  Portland  Breakwater  fame,  to 
devise  a scheme  for  more  effectually  draining 
the  town  and  disposing  of  its  sewage,  which  has 
hitherto  been  discharged  into  the  tidal  backwater 
or  estuary.  In  the  course  of  the  spring  Sir 
John  accordingly  produced  elaborate  plans, 
which  embraced,  among  other  things,  an  enor- 
mously expensive  dam  and  drain  across  the  said 
backwater,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  sewage  in 
one  pumping-station,  from  whence  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  a mile  and  a half,  and  dis- 
posed of  by  irrigation  on  clayey  land.  This 
mode  of  disposal  has  subsequently  been  set 
aside  pending  the  experimental  trial  of  one  of 
Austin’s  strainers  at  the  mouth  of  a main  drain  ; 
yet  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  contractor  has 
been  pushed  on  to  commence  the  dam,  which 
will  be  altogether  unnecessary  should  the 
strainer  or  any  other  new  method  of  treating 
sewage  in  the  meantime  be  found  successful. 

The  estimated  cost  of  Sir  John  Coode’ s scheme, 
which  avowedly  leaves  the  drainage  of  the  town 
incomplete,  is  25,000J.,  and  that  sum  has  recently 
been  borrowed  at  the  rate  of  4 l.  7s.  6d.  interest 
per  cent,  per  annum,  repayable  in  thirty  years. 
Now  we  have  not  been  favoui'ed  with  the  visit  of 
a single  Government  inspector  to  go  into  details 
and  check  the  plans  on  the  spot,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally understood,  on  the  authority  of  statements 
made  in  the  town  council,  that  Sir  John  Coode 


has  obtained  the  required  Government  sanction 
to  his  plans  through  the  influence  of  his  former 
official  connexion  with  the  Admiralty. 

What  a large  number  of  ratepayers  are 
anxious  to  know  is  : — 

1.  Whether  the  sum  referred  to  could  be 
legally  borrowed  by  the  Corporation,  in  the 
absence  of  a proper  Government  inspection  ? 

2.  If  the  rates  can  be  lawfully  charged  with, 
the  money  borrowed  of  an  insurance  company 
at  the  rate  named,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  last  session  enabling  any  Local  Board  of 
Health  to  obtain  money  from  Government  for 
sanitary  improvements  at  3A  per  cent.,  the 
repayment  being  spread  over  Bixty  years  ? 

If  we  are  in  error  in  respect  of  that  Act  you 
will  doubtless  set  us  right. 

Twelve  Ratepayers  of  Weymouth.* 


THE  TOWER  OF  THE  CHURCH  AT 
SIXHILLS,  LINCOLN. 

The  tower  of  the  church  at  Sixliills  has  been, 
and  is,  matter  of  serious  dispute  between  the 
patron,  Mr.  Heneage,  and  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Wilkinson.  The  patron,  upon  the  plea  of 
want  of  funds,  pulled  down  the  old  tower  (said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Gilbertine  monks,  in 
the  time  of  Stephen), — very  massive,  and  quite 
susceptible  of  restoration,  without  faculty,  as  we 
are  informed,  and  without  communication  with 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  He  spurned  the  vicar’s 
remonstrance,  broke  up  tons  of  the  old  stones 
for  the  walks  of  his  own  grounds  and  to  mend, 
the  highway,  and  threatened  to  sell  the  fine  peal 
of  ancient  bells.  The  vicar  has  been  energeti- 
cally engaged  for  the  last  fourteen  months  in 
getting  subscriptions,  and  has  collected  450Z. 
The  Architectural  Society  have  taken  the  matter 
in  hand,  have  made  a grant  of  5Z.,  and  have 
approved  the  design  of  Mr.  Fowler  for  rebuild- 
ing it. 

The  patron  has  caused  his  tenants-at-will  to 
pass  and  record  in  vestry,  “ that  no  alteration 
whatever  be  made  in  the  church  j”  and  he  him- 
self has,  by  his  order,  caused  upwards  of  10O 
tons  of  the  stones  of  the  demolished  tower,  that 
would  have  been  used  immediately  for  the  new 
building,  to  be  buried  and  jodded  down  in  the 
field  of  one  of  his  tenants. 

So  stands  this  matter  at  present.  The  vicar 
has  entered  his  solemn  protest  to  the  authorities 
against  this  act  of  his  patron.  We  do  not  ex- 
press any  strong  opinion  on  the  subject,  our 
information  being  ex  pwrte ; but  certainly,  judg- 
ing from  the  printed  documents,  the  proceedings 
of  the  patron  seem  extraordinary,  to  say  the 
least. 

It  appears  likely  that  the  vicar’s  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  success,  and  that  tho  tower  will  be 
raised  again  on  that  hill,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  sites  in  the  county,  to  stand  for  a^es  to 
the  glory  of  God. 

The  vicar  sends  us  a full  statement,  too  long 
for  publication,  and  begs  us  to  add  that  the 
same  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion by  post-card. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Birmingham.  — A partial  lock-out  has  oc- 
curred in  the  building  trade.  The  Builders' 
Association  issued  notices  to  the  effect  that  the 
working  hours  for  all  branches,  both  in  work- 
shops and  out  of  doors,  would  be  from  seven 
a.m.  to  five  p.m.  on  and  after  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 11,  till  February  18,  1873.  This,  the  men 
say,  is  contrary  to  the  rules  as  decided  by  Mr- 
Rupert  Kettle,  and  they  accordingly  issued  a 
counter  notice  that  the  short  time  would  not 
commence  till  Wednesday.  A large  number  of 
men  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Blackburn. — The  operative  bricklayers  having 
given  notice  to  their  employers  that  they  are  not 
going  to  have  their  wages  lowered  this  winter 
the  masters  have  met,  and  resolved  that  the  old- 
rule  be  adhered  to,  and  that  bricklayers  should 
be  lowered  to  30s.,  and  labourers  to  20s.  during 
the  winter  months. 

West  Hartlepool. — Fully  120  bricklayers  and 
their  labourers  (chiefly  employed  on  the  new 
buildings  at  or  near  the  West  Hartlepool  Rolling 
Mills),  have  refused  to  continue  at  their  employ- 
ment, because  their  employers  declined  to  allow 
them  to  adopt  the  scale  of  wages  which  the- 
master  bricklayers  of  Middlesbrough  recently- 
conceded  to  their  men. 


* The  signatures  are  forwarded. 
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TOKENHOUSE-YARD,  CITY. 

Slums  and  squalor  vile, 

Cheek  by  jowl  with  stately  pile. 

Some  of  the  courts  hereabout, — and  these  are 
many, — are  only  4 ft.  wide  ! In  the  event  of 
infection  or  conflagration,  it  must  spread.  A fire 
would  oertainly  do  what  the  authorities  should — 
make  a fine  opening  from  the  Bank  of  England 
to  Finsbury-circus.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  ground  being  speedily  occupied  by 
commercial  palaces.  I hope  our  new  Lord  Mayor 
will  Baron  Haussmann  these  rookeries  and 
slums,  where  the  sun  never  shines.  His  business 
premises  adjoin  this  remnant  of  bygone  London ; 
but  would  either  of  the  above  eventualities 
break  or  make  him  ? A step  in  time  may  save 
nine,  and  be  sure  to  gain  renown, — equal  to  an 
Embankment,  Bridge,  or  Viaduct.  R.  T. 


DEFECTIVE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN 
SOUTHWARK. 

It  has  just  transpired  that  the  several  school 
buildings  in  Southwark  are  in  a very  unsatis- 
factory  condition,  so  far  as  regards  their  con- 
struction  and  arrangements.  Canon  Gregory,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  a school  in  Bermondsey, 
referred  to  the  great  disproportion  between  the 
increase  of  population  and  that  of  the  schools  in 
the  district,  adding  that  whilst  the  schools  were 
deficient  in  number,  several  of  them  were  also 
very  defective  in  construction.  Mr.  Stokes,  the 
Government  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  a report 
just  issued,  confirms  this  opinion. 


PROPOSED  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  FOR 
BELFAST. 

In  reply  to  advertisement  by  the  Belfast 
Board  of  Guardians,  a number  of  designs  for 
school  buildings  were  sent  in,  and  from  these  a 
set  by  Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie  was  selected. 
On  [the  19th  instant  a deputation  of  architects 
who  had  submitted  plans  for  the  buildings,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  Mr.  F.  Stirrat, 
Mr.  M'Kinnon,  Mr.  Hevey,  and  Mr.  Whittington, 
and  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  M‘Lean,  solicitor, 
waited  on  the  Board  in  reference  to  the  selection 
made  by  the  guardians. 

The  complaint  set  forth  was  that  the  plans  had 
not  been  properly  examined,  and  that  better 
designs  had  been  passed  over.  The  competitors, 
therefore,  urged  that  all  the  designs  should  be 
referred  to  the  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland, 
or  to  the  commissioners’  architect,  for  a fresh 
decision.  After  a discussion,  the  matter  dropped ; 
it  being  understood  that  Messrs.  Young  & Mac- 
kenzie would  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  work  from  their  designs. 


ight  to  darki 

.t  he  had  to  consider  the  purposes  to  which  the  light 
^Jght  be  put  hereafter,  and  that  would  involve  a much 
more  serious  loss  than  at  present  would  be  experienced. 
The  new  building  could  not  fail  to  prove  a very  serious 
injury  by  materially  obstructing  the  light.  The  plaintiff 
had  a right  to  those  lights  for  any  purpose  he  might 
choose,  therefore  the  defendant  had  no  right  to  erect  any 
building  which  would  materially  obstruct  light  and  air. 
The  defendant  proposed  to  erect  a new  building  which 
would  overwhelm  the  plaintiff,  and  instead  of  light  coming 
from  the  east,  he  would  be  completely  blocked  out.  The 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  injunction.  The  plaintiff 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  compensation  in  damages,  but 
he  could  not  enforce  his  opinion.  The  injunction  would 
be  granted  in  the  terms  prayed  for,  to  restrain  the  de- 
fendant from  continuing  the  erection  of  the  bnilding  above 
ancient  level.  Costs  follow  as  a matter  of  course. 


THE  NEW  GAIETY  BUILDINGS. 

The  enlargement  of  the  buildings  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  in  Catherine- 
street,  which  have  been  in  progress  for  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  and  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  are  now  almost  completed,  so  far  as 
regards  the  external  architectural  elevation. 
During  the  present  week  the  scaffolding  in  front 
of  the  enlarged  Catherine-street  frontage  has 
been  removed,  revealing  a prominent  architec- 
tural facade.  The  building  now  forms  one 
continuous  block  from  the  Strand  frontage  to 
the  rear  of  the  theatre  in  Catherine-street. 
The  added  portion  is  uniform  in  its  archi- 
tectural features  with  that  part  of  the  restau- 
rant and  hotel  at  the  corner  of  Catherine- 
street  and  the  Strand,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  story  windows,  which  are  square-headed, 
and  the  elevation  has  been  rendered  additionally 
effective  by  balconies  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
in°\  The  objection  to  be  taken  is,  that  the 
theatre  is  swamped  in  the  restaurant ; in  fact, 
but  for  the  illumination  at  night  the  presence  of 
a theatre  could  scarcely  be  guessed. 


BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  PICCADILLY. 

A lofty  story  has  been  added  to  the  old  part 
of  Burlington  House,  in  accordance  with  the 
design  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  as  exhibited  some 
time  ago,  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw  being  the 
contractors.  Shrouded  by  the  buildings  next 
Piccadilly  intended  for  the  Learned  Societies, 
the  addition  has  been  made  so  quietly  that  it 
will  take  many  by  surprise.  It  includes  three 
galleries  for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
one  of  which,  we  believe,  is  destined  to  receive 
the  statues,  casts,  and  other  works  of  art  left  to 
the  Academy  by  the  late  John  Gibson,  and  con- 
cerning the  negleot  of  which  we  have  recently 
received  more  than  one  complaining  letter  from 
Rome.  

ROMSEY. 

At  Porter’s  Bridge  there  stood  until  a few 
months  ago  some  old  premises  and  a brewery  ; 
these  have  all  been  removed,  and  the  site  con- 
verted into  a garden  inclosed  within  a wall.  A 
public  convenience  has  been  effected  by  the 
road  near  Messrs.  Stead,  Tylee,  & Potter’s 
offices  being  widened.  The  architect  for  this 
work  is  Mr.  James  Jenvey,  of  the  Abbey ; 
and  the  contractor,  Mr.  John  Crook,  of  South- 
ampton. At  the  Abbey,  adjoining  the  new  hall, 
a building  of  a substantial  character,  intended 
for  schools,  class-rooms,  &c.,  with  a residence  for 
a superintendent,  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
some  old  dilapidated  buildings.  The  works  are 
in  a forward  Btate,  and  will  be  completed  shortly 
after  Christmas.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  J. 
Pauli,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Crook  is  the 
contractor  here  also. 


THE  HARTLEPOOLS  EXCHANGE  AND 
CLUB-HOUSE  COMPETITION. 

In  May  last,  about  a dozen  architects  of  South 
Durham  were  invited,  by  the  directors  of  the 
Hartlepools  Exchange  Company,  Limited,  to 
prepare  designs  in  competition  for  the  above 
buildings. 

Only  eight  responded  to  the  call,  and  from 
these,  three  sets  of  designs,  bearing  the  mottoes, 
“Compact,”  “ Veritas,”  and  “On Change,”  were 
selected  for  the  premiums  offered. 

The  Directors  submitted  them  to  Mr.  Ridley, 
of  the  Lock  Works,  Middlesbrough,  that  he 
might  prepare  estimates  of  cost,  and  it  was 
found  that  none  of  them  could  be  erected  for  the 
sum  stipulated  in  the  conditions  of  competition. 

As  this  was  the  case,  the  directors  requested 
the  three  premiated  architects  to  obtain  sub- 
stantial builders’  estimates  for  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  according  to  their  several  designs. 

The  author  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto 
“Veritas,”  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  of  Darlington, 
obtained  an  estimate  from  Messrs.  Robson,  of 
the  same  town,  to  erect  the  Exchange  buildings 
for  about  8,0001.,  which  was  the  stipulated  sum, 
although  Mr.  Ridley’s  estimated  cost  for  this 
design  was  above  10,0001.,  and  higher  than  that 
for  either  of  the  others. 

After  sundry  alterations,  Messrs.  Robson’s 
estimate  has  been  finally  accepted,  and  the  other 
two  premiums  awarded. 

In  consequence  of  the  lack  of  funds,  the 
directors  considered  themselves  compelled  to 
give  the  work  to  Mr.  Hoskins,  because  he 
obtained  the  lowest  actual  estimate,  although 
the  plan  for  the  Exchange  buildings  was  thought 
to  be  inferior  to  that  submitted  by  one  of  the 
other  premiated  architects. 

Having  thus  far  adopted  this  principle  of 
action,  they  felt  bound  on  the  same  basis  to 
award  two  other  premiums  to  Messrs.  Thompson 
& Garry,  of  West  Hartlepool,  and  Messrs.  Alex- 
ander  & Henman,  of  Stockton  and  Middles- 
brough. 

All  your  readers  who  have  perused  the  General 
Regulations  for  the  conduct  of  architectural 
competitions,  lately  issued  by  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  the  fitness  of  this  decision. 

Looker-on. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  STREET  LAMPS. 

Sin,— Having  had  my  attention  called,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  to  the  now  patent  lamps  on  one 
side  of  Moorgate-street,  I went  to  see  them,  and  certainly 
hope  they  will  come  into  general  use.  In  one  thing,  how- 
ever, I think  an  improvement  conld  be  effected ; on  tho 
proposal  offered  to  use  wire  gauze  and  chalk  (which  would 
constantly  require  renovation)  to  absorb  the  moisture  ; 
by  making  tho  lamp  double— i.e.,  in  the  common  square 
lamp  to  have  four  panes  of  glass  fitted  inside,  and  about 
2 in.  or  less  from  the  outer  four  panes.  When  in  cold 
weather  the  gas  is  alight,  the  heat,  by  transmission 
through  the  inner  glass,  would  warm  the  air  between  tho 
two,  and  consequently  the  inner  glass  being  kept  warm  on 
both  sides,  would  evaporate  any  moisture  on  the  inside; 
and  as  no  steam  could  get  between  the  two  glasses,  tho 
outer  one  would  also  be  kept  clear  and  bright. 

Cablo  F.  Johnson. 


WHITEHAVEN  BATHS  COMPETITION. 

Sib,  — You  remember  the  caution  I gave  in  your 
pages  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago  respecting  the  above 
competition.  The  enclosed  post  card  now  issued  to  com- 
petitors, who  it  may  bo  presumed  have  nearly  finished 
their  drawings,  forcibly  bears  out  the  views  I then  ex- 
pressed respecting  the  character  of  the  competition.  May 
I ask  you  to  print  it  ? I trust  no  one  will  be  so  foolish  as 
to  write  to  you  for  sympathy  for  misspent  labour.  It  one 
has  been  weak  and  erring,  let  him  sorrowfully  hide  the 
sad  fact,  Foresight.  . 

“ Whitehaven,  Nov.  26,  1872. 

Baths. 

The  ground  indicated  on  plan  sent,  not  being  available, 
the  project  is  for  the  present  in  abeyance. — Yours  respect- 
fully, Pro  John  Jackson,— G.  E. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  CONSUMPTION 
HOSPITAL. 

In  the  Chelsea  Vestry  a letter  was  read  from  the  Metro- 
lolitan  Board  stating  that  application  had  been  made 
,rom  the  authorities  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  in 
the  Fulham-road  for  permission  to  tunnel  under  the  road- 
way, they  having  purchased  some  property  opposite  the 
road,  and  asking  the  views  of  the  vestry  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Symons  moved  that  the  vestry  otter  no  objection. 
Mr.  Fisher  moved  an  amendment  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  be  asked  under  what  Act  of  Parliament  they  pro- 
pose to  grant  the  application.  Supposing  the  authorities 
wished  to  light  the  tunnel  with  gas,  who  would  be  the 
authority  to  interfere  ? Mr.  H.  Oughton  asked  whether 
the  Kensington  Vestry  had  expressed  any  views  on  the 
question,  as  one  half  of  the  road  was  in  that  parish.  After 
some  further  discussion,  the  vestry  clerk  (Mr.  Lahee)  said 
there  was  just  this  point,  that  one  did  not  know  under 
what  statute  the  permission  to  construct  a tunnel  would 
be  given.  The  point  was  novel.  In  the  end  the  vestry 
adopted  the  amendment. 


OBSTRUCTING  LIGHTS. 

The  case  of  Younge  v.  Shaper,  before  Vice-Chancellor 
Malins,  was  an  application  by  Mr.  Robert  Younge,  spirit 
merchant,  Old  Haymarket,  Sheffield,  who  asked  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  Mr.  Shaper,  eating-house  keeper, 
Westbar,  Sheffield,  from  proceeding  with  a building 
which  is  being  erected  at  the  top  of  Water-lane,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  injure  Mr.  Younge' s property  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lane.  _ , 

Mr.  Glasse,  for  the  plaintiff,  said  the  buildingswere  two 
hotels,  and  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
narrow  lane  known  as  Water-lane,  and  the  fronts  of  each 
faced  Castle-street.  . 

The  plaintiff's  longer  frontage  was  in  \\  ater-lane. 
There  were  twelve  windows  looking  towards  the  east, 
all  but  one  being  ancient  lights.  Water-lane  varied  in 
width  from  13  ft.  to  14  ft.,  and  the  defendant  was  raising 
the  wall  complained  of,  a height  of  52  ft.  above  what  it 
was  originally. 

After  an  address  by  Mr.  Cotton,  Q.C.,  for  defendant,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  said  his  experience  of  all  such  eases 
taught  him  that  the  plaintiff',  in  a case  where  ancient 
lights  were  interfered  with,  was  apt  to  magnify  the  value  of 
these  lights;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  always 
witnesses  to  be  found,  skilled  and  unskilled,  ready  to 
prove  not  only  that  there  would  be  no  damage,  but  that 
the  plaintiff  would  derive  great  benefit  from  the  proposed 
k work  being  carried  on.  It  had  been  urged  in  this  case 


THE  LIGHTING  OF  BLACKFRIARS 
BRIDGE. 

SiB)— I believe  several  suggestions  have  been  made 
connected  with  this  subject,  and  I shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  wifi  allow  me  space  to  submit  another,  which  may,  j 
I think,  be  considered  worthy  of  notice.  I propose  that  ] 
the  lamp  standards  supporting  the  lamps,  which  are  con-  1 
stantly  being  broken  (I  presume  by  passing  vehicles),  be 
removed  from  their  present  very  unsuitable  position,  and 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  bridge,  close  to  the  parapet,  in  1 
the  same  way  as  on  Westminster  and  other  bridges ; or,  ,, 
what  would  be  still  better  perhaps,  to  have  the  lamps  ■ 
placed  on  the  top  of  iron  framings,  fixed  at  different  j 
points  over  the  footway  (having  a sufficient  number  of 
them  to  light  both  the  footway  and  the.  carriage-way). 
By  carrying  out  my  plan,  the  present  difficulty  would  be 
overcome.  Blackfriars  Bridge  has  agything  but  a cheering  .1 
appearance  at  night,  especially  when  the  gas  is  lighted 
with  the  broken  lamps,  and  the  wind  is  blowing  : the 
bridge  has  then  a spectral  look.  N.  Watebali,.  1 


SUGGESTION  AGAINST  FIRES  IN 
MANUFACTORIES. 

Sib,— After  reading  the  deplorable  accounts  of  the  fire 
at  Boston,  in  America,  it  discloses  certain  facts  worth, 
bearing  in  mind,  viz.  :— That  granite  when  exposed  to-  I 
intense  heat  crumbles  like  dust ; and  that  stene  and  iron 
are  equally  subject  to  much  destruction.  Now  in  the 
serious  fire  at  the  Corn  Mills,  Blackfriars,  we  still  find  a 
great  destruction  of  materials,  but  that  the  brick  walls 
still  stood  a great  test  from  the  raging  fire,  although  tne 
walls  cracked  ; but  this  might  in  some  measure  have  pro- 
ceeded, perhaps,  from  the  immense  iron  beams  giving  way, 
which  would  act  as  a lever  on  the  walls.  Uuder  these  cir- 
cumstances, one  feels  disposed  to  suggest  such  reme““ 
as  mi^ht  iu  some  measure  counteract  the  sad  destruction 
of  property  from  fires.  For  this  purpose  would  you  allow 
me  to  suggest  the  following,  viz  :-As  there  is  a vast 
accumulation  of  refuse  coal  at  the  mouths  of  coal-pits, 
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which  hitherto  has  been  of  little  available  use,  might  it 
not  be  applied  with  a portion  of  clay  and  ground  flints,  or 
even  a small  portion  of  sand,  in  making  a fireproof  material, 
either  in  the  form  of  bricks  and  tiles,  or  even  to  apply  this 
material  to  other  purposes,  such  as  steps  for  staircases, 
lbr  flours,  &c.  ? For  staircases,  could  not  steps  and  risers 
he  formed  in  one,  as  the  stone  staircases ; also  to  form 
floors  of  tiles  made  about  1 ft.  6 in.  square,  about  3 in. 
thick,  laid  in  mortar,  and  grouted  over  to  All  all 
joints,  and  laid  on  brick  arches,  also  made  of  a fireproof 
material. 

Again,  why  should  not  warehouse  doors  be  faced  with 
thin  fireproof  tiles  in  a similar  manner  as  those  to  the 
outside  of  buildings?  In  fact,  if  a fireproof  material  of 
such  as  I have  endeavoured  to  describe,  it  might  prove  a 
boon,  either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  ns  I believe  it 
has  now  been  sufficiently  decided  that  a material  in  the 
form  of  brick  is  the  most  secure  of  any.  All  shafts  to 
warehouses  ought  to  be  rendered  fireproof,  as  also  all 
accidents  from  gas-pipes  being  used  in  brick  drains,  &c. 

If  a company  were  formed  for  such  a purpose  it  might 
be  a safe  speculation.  W.  B.  W. 


THE  SHAMELESS  ADVERTISEMENT 
FROM  CROWLE. 

Sir, — This  reply  has  been  sent  to  the  kind  in- 
vitation  of  the  above  Board,  published  in  the 
Builder  last  Saturday  : — 

“To  the  Clerk  to  the  Crowle  School  Board. 

Having  noticed  your  Board's  advertisement  in  the 
Builder,  we  think  it  must  have  escaped  the  memory  of  its 
members  that  architects  are  obliged  to  live  as  gentlemen  ? 
Would  it.  not  be  well  for  your  Board  and  other  Boards  and 
institutions  whose  ideas  of  fairness  are  defective,  to  pur- 
chase the  general  Regulations  for  the  conducting  of  archi- 
tectural competitions  issued  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  cost  3d.  ? Is  the  51.  in  the  advertise- 
ment a misprint  ? Should  it  not  have  been  501.  ? If  this  is 
not  the  case,  how  can  you  expect  honourable  architects  to 
accept  your  invitation  ? — We  are,  &c." 

Would  not  the  Institute  be  doing  a charity  to 
such  conscienceless  corporations  as  the  above  by 
sending  each  of  them  a copy  of  their  general 
regulations  for  conducting  competitions  lately 
issued  ? And  would  not  this  be  a legitimate  and 
most  useful  way  of  expending  a small  portion  of 
their  revenue  ? The  labours  of  the  Institute  in 
drawing  up  these  regulations  will  be  lost  if  they 
do  not  find  some  means  of  placing  them  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  to  organise  competitions. 

Once  Bitten  Twice  Shy. 


FIRE  AT  THE  CITY  FLOUR  MILLS. 

Sir, — At  page  930  of  last  week’s  Builder,  a modification 
of  “ Dennett's”  floors  is  suggested  for  firepoof  purposes. 

In  the  gypsum  districts,  the  coarse  rock,  in  which  marl 
predominates,  is  roasted,  roughly  pulverized,  and  used  for 
bedroom  floors.  It  has  this  quality,  that  after  being  in 
work  it  can  be  broken  up,  burnt  again,  mixed  with  a little 
new,  and  re-used. 

The  “ Dennett"  arch  is  composed  of  concrete,  in  which 
the  aforesaid  floor  plaster  is  the  binding  material,  and 
from  its  cohesiveness  nnd  cheapness,  it  is  well  adapted  for 
many  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  ; but  in  the  event 
of  a fire  it  would  calcine  with  the  heat,  and  burst  on  the 
lication  of  water. 

t is  probable  that  slag,  if  cast  in  proper  shapes,  would 
make  a fireproof  material  for  steps  and  landings.  Y. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  MILLS  BY  FIRE. 

The  great  fires  in  Boston,  and  Thames-street, 
London,  have  been  of  such  magnitude  that  they 
have  overshadowed  those  of  lesser  extent  in  the 
public  prints.  It  may,  however,  not  be  amiss  to 
chronicle  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder  some  of 
these  minor  events,  all  of  which,  with  one  excep- 
I tion,  have  taken  place  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
| shire  during  the  past  four  weeks  ending 
I November  23rd,  1872,  and  all  of  them  cotton  or 
woollen  mills. 

October  26th,  Waterloo  Cotton  Mills,  Bolton ; 
i 30.000Z.  Higson  & Sharpie’s  Cotton  Mills,  Black- 

| burn  j 6,000t.  November  14th,  Dean’s  Cotton 
I Mills,  Swinton,  near  Manchester;  10,000Z.  No- 
I vember  15th,  Parker’s  Cotton  Mills,  Preston; 

; 16,000Z.  November  18th,  Whately’s  Cotton  Mill, 
j Huddersfield;  7,000 1.  November  19th,  Hadden 
j & Sons’  Woollen  Mill,  Aberdeen,  18,000Z.  No- 
I vember  22nd,  Bury  & Heap’s  Cotton  Mill ; 
i 10,000Z.  November  23rd,  Gomerall,  Brothers’, 

| Woollen  Mills,  Deyvsbury  ; 15,0001. 

Now,  here  we  have  an  aggregate  of  eight  mills 
burnt  down  within  four  weeks,  and  a total  loss 
: of  property  equal  to  112,0001.  and  thousands  of 
' workpeople  rendered  idle,  all  of  which,  or  nearly 
I all,  I boldly  assert,  might  have  been  prevented 
! by  a proper  construction  of  buildings ; for  in 
large  and  lofty  mills,  costing  many  thousands  of 
I pounds  each,  we  have,  as  in  cottage-houses,  a 
l vast  deal  of  “jerry”  work.  The  plan  of  nearly 
every  cotton-mill  is  a rectangle,  the  length  of 
! which  is  some  multiple  of  10  ft.  6 in.,  that  being 
i the  width  required  to  run  a pair  of  mules,  and  is 
llcalled  in  reports,  “a  window.”  The  width  is 
various,  but  generally  a multiple  of  20  ft.  ox- 
21  ft.  The  walls  are  of  brick  or  stone.  The 
floors  are  invariably  supported  on  cast  . iron 


hollow  pillars,  resting  one  on  another,  with 
sockets  at  their  junction  half  an  inch  deep  only, 
so  that  a single  height  of  column,  complete, 
resembles  a huge  fishing-rod.  At  the  height  of 
the  several  floors,  from  those  project  brackets  to 
carry  pine  beams  16  in.  by  8 in.,  into  which  are 
notched  7-in.  by  2£-in.  joists  of  spruce,  and  the 
floor  is  laid  on  these  in  two  thicknesses,  $ in.  and 
J in.,  overlapping  so  as  to  break  joints.  These 
are  ceiled  between  the  beams  underneath.  The 
heat  at  which  the  rooms  in  these  mills  is  kept 
ranges  from  80°  to  100°  Fahr.,  so  that  in  a very 
short  time  after  the  mill  is  started  running  the 
wood  becomes  as  dry  as  tinder.  Add  to  this  the 
continual  droppings  of  oil  from  the  machinery,  so 
that  in  a year  or  two  the  floors  are  saturated, 
and  as  these  are  covered  with  light  cotton  at  all 
times,  it  is  evident  you  only  want  the  lightest 
spark  to  inflame  them,  and  when  once  alight,  it 
is  impossible  to  extinguish  the  flames  by  any 
known  means.  The  roofs  are  mostly  coupled 
rafters,  7 in.  by  2 in.  or  6 in.  by  1£  in.,  20  ft. 
span,  ceiled  on  joists  underneath,  and  covered 
with  slates ; the  windows,  2-in.  or  2i-in.  wooden 
sashes,  or  “sheets,”  framed,  and  with  a venti- 
lator ; the  staircase,  usually  in  a tower  outside ; 
the  steps,  of  stone,  on  cast-iron  risers ; the  hoist, 
or  lift,  sometimes  on  stairs,  sometimes  in  the 
building  itself,  forming  an  admirable  chimney 
for  the  flames  from  one  room  to  another. 

Now,  sir,  I beg  to  submit  that  this  construc- 
tion ought  not  to  be  permitted ; that  the  Legis- 
lature sixould  compel  mill-owners, — who  have  so 
many  lives  cooped  up  between  four  walls, — to 
use  the  very  best  materials  and  construction 
possible  to  pi-event  disaster.  The  difference  in 
the  rate  of  insurance  ought  to  be  enough  to 
induce  them  to  adopt  such  solid  construction  as 
brick  or  cement-concrete,  instead  of  the  wood 
for  flooring,  the  said  difference  being  nearly  one- 
half.  But  the  extra  capital  required  in  the  first 
instance  mostly  determines  the  adoption  of  the 
lowest-priced  construction,  and  nothing  short  of 
legislative  power  will,  I believe,  ever  alter  it. 

E.  G. 


SLATED  ROOFS  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Your  correspondents  “N.”  and  “J.  S.”  have 
expressed  opinions  upon  the  use  of  slate  with 
reference  to  its  employment  at  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral, but  have  gone  into  no  detail  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  colour  of  slate,  or  of  different  kinds 
of  slate.  May  I be  permitted  space  for  a remai-k 
or  two  on  this  subject  ? 

Firstly,  I would  submit  to  the  common  sense 
of  your  readers,  that  the  following  is  a fair  de- 
scription of  much  of  the  slate,  of  excellent 
quality  as  material,  that  is  now  to  be  found 
freshly  prepared  for  use,  namely  ; — hue,  dark  as 
a thunder- cloud ; surface,  as  monotonous  as  a 
painted  door  that  is  waiting  to  be  grained. 

A slated  l’oof  need  not  necessarily  be  obnoxious 
to  this  description.  I have  especially  in  my 
mind’s  eye,  in  contrast  to  it,  the  roof  of  the  old 
British  Museum  (Montague  House).  The  hue 
in  that  case  might  be  desexibed  as  the  soft  grey 
of  a sheet  of  Academy  paper,  on  which,  as  with 
black  chalk,  the  outlines  of  hips,  ridges,  and 
domes,  were  marked  by  the  lead  flashings.  The 
monotony  of  surface  seemed  less,  too,  than  in  a 
modem  roof ; possibly  through  the  edges  of  the 
slates  being  weather-worn. 

Respecting  lead  roof-coverings  : the  soft  pearly 
hue  that  we  prize  in  an  old  country  mansion  ox- 
cathedral  seems  so  much  due  to  time  and  wea- 
ther, that  it  could  not  be  matched  by  giving  an 
order  to  a builder  for  a new  lead  roof.  Even  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  has  not  thoroughly 
acquired  it;  probably  the  hindrances  may  be 
London  smoke  as  well  as  insufficient  age. 

G.  M. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Willesden. — The  pai-ish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Willesden,  Middlesex,  was  i-eopened  on  Oc- 
tober 20th,  after  being  enlarged  so  as  to  contain 
287  additional  sittings  on  the  ground  floor.  A 
western  children’s  gallery  has  been  removed. 
The  church,  as  it  existed  previously  to  the  en- 
largement, consisted  of  a chancel,  a nave,  and  a 
south  aisle,  terminating  in  a chancel-aisle  at  its 
east  end  and  in  a tower  at  its  west  end,  a south 
porch,  and  a modem  vestry.  The  recent  works, 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  Shearbum,  of  Dorking,  con- 
sist of  a north  aisle,  with  an  entrance  and  porch 
at  its  east  end ; a ti-ansept,  containing  the 
children’s  seats  and  an  oi-gan-loft ; and  a vestry, 
with  stokery  beneath  it.  The  tower  has,  by  the 
removal  of  the  oi-gan  to  the  transept,  been  ren- . 


dered  available  as  a baptistery,  thus  rescuing 
fx-om  concealment  the  ancient  font.  In  taking 
down  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  the  bases  of 
three  columns  were  foxxnd  in  situ,  and  stones  of 
the  shafts  and  oapitals  mixed  up  with  what 
proved  to  be  modem  masonry  and  brickwork. 
These  columns  correspond  exactly  in  detail  with 
the  Early  English  arcade  opposite.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  nave  has  necessitated  an  arcade  of 
five  arches  opening  into  the  new  north  aisle, 
but  the  recent  works  produce  rather  a restora- 
tion than  an  alteration  of  the  old  ohurch.  A 
sufficient  number  of  sound  stones  was  found  to 
rebuild  one  column  as  a memorial  of  the  original 
fabric,  but,  beyond  this,  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  detail  of  the  new  work  quite  distinct 
from  the  old.  The  other  discoveries  in  the  north 
wall  include  two  heads  of  narrow  Norman 
windows,  the  capital  of  a Norman  nook-shaft, 
the  remains  of  doors  and  windows  of  the  Deco- 
rated and  Perpendicular  periods,  and  a piscina, 
with  a vex-y  nax-row  shelf  above  it.  This  has 
been  rebuilt  in  the  south  chancel  wall,  and 
sedilia  have  been  formed  in  the  adjoining 
window-sill.  A reredos,  with  open  tracery, 
through  which  the  east  window  is  seen,  and  a 
sacrai-ium  pavement  of  tiles  and  mosaic,  have 
been  recently  [given ; and  the  whole  has  been 
cari-ied  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Tarver, 
architect. 

East  Hardwick, — The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  East  Hardwick,  has  been  laid 
with  full  Masonic  honours  by  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  K.G.,  Grand  Master  of  all  England,  and 
Provincial  Grand  Master  of  West  Yorkshire, 
assisted  by  the  Deputy  Provincial  G.M.  of  West 
Yorkshire,  Brother  Bentley  Shaw,  J.P.,  D.L.,  . 
P.G.D.  of  England,  and  officers  and  brethren  of 
the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge.  The  old  church, 
which  is  being  superseded  by  the  building  at 
present  in  course  of  erection,  was  founded  in 
1653  by  Stephen  Cawood,  yeoman,  and,  besides 
being  somewhat  decayed,  is  now  found  to  be  too 
small.  The  new  edifice,  which  is  being  built 
according  to  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Davis,  archi- 
tect, Leeds,  will  accommodate  230  persons.  It 
is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  the  style  of  architec- 
ture is  Eai-ly  English.  The  chancel  is  to  be  28  ft. 
in  length  and  18  ft.  wide ; the  nave,  52  ft.  in 
length  and  21  ft.  wide  : and  the  cross  transept, 

58  ft.  in  length  and  12  ft.  wide.  The  estimated 
cost  of  erection  is  2,100Z.,  of  which  1,700J.  are 
already  subscribed. 

Tlmrnby. — The  old  church  here  has  been  taken 
down,  and  a new  stractui-e  erected  on  the  site. 
All  the  architectural  features  of  the  old  building 
have  been  retained.  A new  chancel  has  been 
added  in  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  in  the 
last  centui-y.  The  tower  has  been  rebuilt,  prin- 
cipally with  the  stone  used  in  the  former  one, 
and  has  within  it  a peal  of  bells.  The  new  roofs 
are  of  oak,  and  covered  with  lead.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Firn,  of  Leicester, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Slater  & Car- 
penter, the  architects. 

Matson. — The  church  at  Matson  has  been  re- 
opened for  divine  service.  The  old  pews  have 
been  cleared  away ; new  benches,  and  a new 
pulpit  and  reading-desk  of  pitch  pine,  and  a new 
font,  have  been  provided  ; a warming  apparatus, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Butt  & Co.,  has  been 
placed  in  the  chui-ch,  and  a new  floor  of  orna- 
mental tiles  laid.  The  renovation  has  been 
cari-ied  out,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Jones,  architect,  by  Mr.  W.  Fream,  jun.,  of 
Gloucester,  builder. 

Malvern. — It  has  been  decided  to  enlarge 
Trinity  Church  by  pulling  down  the  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  reconstructing  them  so  as  to 
give  additional  accommodation  of  104  sittings  in 
the  north,  and  96  in  the  south  aisles.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  north  aisle  a new  vestry  will  be 
constructed,  and  the  organ-chamber  enlarged. 
The  present  north  doorway  will  be  removed  and 
inserted  in  the  west  end.  The  alterations  will  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  drawings  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Henry  Haddon,  of  Malvern,  archi- 
tect. 

Ratley. — The  parish  church  of  Ratley  having 
for  some  time  been  undergoing  restoration,  and 
the  work  being  now  all  but  completed,  it  has 
been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The 
church  had  long  been  in  a vex-y  dilapidated  state, 
and  restoration  having  been  resolved  upon,  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  who  is  an  extensive  landowner  in 
the  parish,  gave  100Z.  towards  it,  and  the  Rev. 

A.  Bousfield,  the  vicar  of  Ratley,  and  family 
another  100Z.  The  chancel  was  l-estored  by  Mr. 
Jones,  farmei-,  at  a cost  of  220Z.  The  total  cost 
of  the  restoration  was  600Z.  The  restoration 
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■consists  of  a new  east  window,  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  one  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  The 
nave,  aisle,  and  chancel,  have  been  re-seated  with 
open  benches  of  pitch  pine  and  yellow  deal. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Charles  Claridge,  of  Banbury,  builder. 

Liverpool. — St.  John’s  parochial  church,  Old 
Haymarket,  which  was  erected  in  1761,  has  been 
closed  for  alterations  and  improvements.  The 
whole  of  the  old  high-backed  seats  have  been  swept 
out  of  the  body  of  the  church,  and  new  pitch-pine 
■open  benches  substituted.  The  three-decker 
has  been  dismantled,  and  a simple  oak  pulpit 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  new  chancel  platform. 
The  organ  has  been  removed  to  the  sonth-east 
gallery,  and  the  old  organ-loft  removed  from 
over  the  chancel,  whereby  the  east  window  is 
■quite  exposed  and  the  church  made  lighter. 
The  chancel  has  been  extended  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a platform,  on  which  choir-seats  and  a 
reading-desk  and  lectern  find  places.  This  plat- 
form has  been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
Sighting  of  the  church  has  been  considerably 

improved. -The  corner-stone  of  a new  church 

in  the  district  of  St.  Thomas,  Toxteth  Park,  has 
been  laid.  The  new  edifice  null  be  dedicated  to 
St.  Philemon.  The  site  is  in  Windsor-street, 
near  Northumberlaud-street  and  Dorrit-street, 
and  is  in  the  midst  of  a rapidly-increasing 
neighbourhood.  The  plans  for  the  new  building 
have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Culshaw  & 
-Sumners,  of  Liverpool,  architects.  The  church 
will  consist  of  a nave,  chancel,  transept,  and 
■one  side-aisle,  which  will  be  separated  from  the 
nave  by  five  arches,  supported  by  red  stone 
columns,  with  carved  caps  and  moulded  bases. 
Adjoining  the  chancel  on  the  west  side  will  be  a 
spacious  organ-chamber,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
a convenient  vestry,  having  a private  entrance 
from  Dorrit-street.  There  will  be  a small  gallery 
constructed  to  seat  about  150  persons,  and 
access  to  the  gallery  will  be  gained  by  a special 
staircase,  leading  from  the  main  porch  in  North- 
umberland-street.  In  the  basement  occupying 
the  whole  area  beneath  the  church  floor  sufficient 
provision  will  be  made  for  a school-room,  so  that 
at  any  future  time  such  an  addition,  if  required, 
can  be  made  at  comparatively  little  expense. 
The  architectural  features  of  the  church  will  be 
plain  Geometrical  Gothic,  the  architects  having 
been  obliged  to  turn  their  principal  attention  to 
internal  accommodation.  The  walls  are  to  be  of 
brick,  relieved  by  stone  dressings  and  window 
tracery.  In  the  gable  of  the  principal  elevation, 
which  will  face  Northumberland-street,  there  will 
be  a tracery  window,  and  over  that  a bell  gablet. 
The  church,  when  completed,  will  be  capable  of 
accommodating  800  persons  comfortably,  exclu- 
sive of  the  choir ; and  the  total  cost  of  the 
building,  including  the  provision  for  a school- 
room, will  be  about  5,0001.  Mr.  John  Corkhill, 
of  Liverpool,  is  the  sole  contractor. 

Kidderminster. — The  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Kidderminster,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
undergoing  some  alterations  and  improvements. 
Formerly  the  organ  was  placed  in  a modern 
organ-loft  under  the  tower,  and  two  huge 
galleries  encumbered  the  north  and  south  arches, 
oxtending  the  whole  length  of  the  nave.  Owing 
to  bad  construction  they  pressed  against  the  out- 
walls,  affecting  their  stability,  and  disturbing 
the  equilibrium  of  the  nave  pillars.  These 
galleries  also  prevented  the  decorated  windows 
from  being  seen,  and  obstructed  the  light.  All 
•these  encumbrances  have  now  been  removed ; 
a spacious  organ-chamber  has  been  erected ; all 
the  galleries  have  been  taken  down ; a new 
arrangement  of  the  choir-seats  has  been  effected  ; 
and  the  church  has  been  adorned  by  a new  stone 
pulpit  and  font.  The  work  was  directed  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Hopkins,  diocesan  architect,  of  Worcester. 
The  new  organ-chamber  is  erected  at  the  east 
«nd  of  the  north  aisle,  and  harmonises  in  style 
with  the  existing  buildings,  most  of  the  details 
being  precisely  similar  in  character.  The  cham- 
ber opens  into  the  chancel  by  means  of  a lofty 
arch,  extending,  one  way,  eastward  from  the 
chancel  arch,  and  another  arch  is  introduced  at 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  extending  its 
whole  width ; an  arched  oak-boarded  wagon-roof 
with  moulded  ribs  forming  the  ceiling  of  the 
chamber.  The  lofty  tower  arches  are  now  ex- 
posed to  view,  the  spaciousness  of  the  church  is 
rendered  apparent,  and  the  traceried  windows 
of  the  side  aisles  once  more  light  up  the  interior 
•of  the  church.  The  builders  employed  were 
Messrs.  Binman  & Son.  The  work  of  restoring 
different  parts  of  the  church  has  been  going  on 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  and  there  still 
remains  more  to  be  done.  A new  organ  is  in 
4he  hands  of  Messrs.  Hill  & Smith,  of  London. 


The  exterior  of  the  tower  is  in  a sad  state  ot 
decay,  and  this  and  other  parts  of  the  edifice 
still  require  to  be  seen  to.  The  cost  of  the  pre- 
sent restoration,  including  the  purchase  of  new 
organ,  is  about  2,0001.,  of  which  a considerable 
portion  has  yet  to  be  raised. 

Tarrington. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened after  a restoration.  The  work  has  been 
superintended  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson,  architect. 
The  chancel  floor  has  been  raised  1 ft.  above  that 
of  the  nave,  and  laid  with  Godwin’s  encaustic 
tiles;  the  reredos  being  covered  with  similar 
tiles,  only  of  superior  pattern.  Much  of  the 
stonework  and  ancient  carving,  thickly  coated 
with  plaster,  has  been  laid  bare  and  well  pointed. 
The  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  has  been  replaced  by  a vaulted  panel 
roof  in  pitch  pine,  intersected  throughout  by 
bold  ribs  in  red  deal.  High-backed  and  closed 
pews  have  been  converted  into  low,  open  seats  ; 
the  choir-stalls  in  the  chancel  being  entirely 
new.  A light  altar-rail  in  oak,  with  ornamental 
iron  standards,  decorated  in  blue  and  gold, 
spanning  the  entire  width  of  the  chancel,  re- 
places an  old  balustrade.  In  progress  of  the 
works  it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
south  wall,  in  which  three  new  windows,  pre- 
sented by  friends,  have  been  erected  in  place  of 
the  large  round-headed,  modern  windows  in  iron 
frames.  A new  chancel  arch  has  been  erected. 
Over  this  are  the  new  gable,  coping  stones,  and 
finial  cross,  where  none  existed  before.  The 
slates  which  covered  the  roof  have  given  way  to 
Broseley  tiles.  The  stonework  of  the  west  win- 
dow is  entirely  new,  and  that  of  the  east  window 
nearly  so,  being  in  each  case  reproductions  of 
the  old  designs.  A screen,  in  oak,  spans  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tower  arch,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  a full  and  open  view  from  east  to 
west.  The  last  window  in  the  chancel  is  filled 
with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes, 
as  a memorial  gift.  The  remnants  of  ancient 
glass  found  in  the  tracery  of  the  east  window 
have  been  inserted,  with  modern  glass  to  match, 
in  a small  window  on  the  south  side.  The  two 
Norman  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
have  been  filled  with  stained-glass  figures,  of 
SS.  Philip  and  James,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated.  These  windows  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes.  An  old  Norman 
tomb,  with  recumbent  effigy,  has  been  carefully 
restored  at  the  cost  of  the  contractors,  who  have 
also  fitted  the  west  window  with  Powell’s 
coloured  quarry  glass.  The  pulpit,  of  carved 
Bath  stone,  is  a memorial  gift.  The  entire  cost 
somewhat  exceeds  1,0001.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Collins  & Tullis,  of  Tewkesbury. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith.  — The  memorial  stones, 
four  in  number,  of  a new  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chapel,  have  been  laid  at  Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
near  Stockport.  The  building,  which  will  be  of 
the  Gothic  character,  will  be  erected  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  chapel,  which  was  erected  in  1780. 
The  estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  material  from 
the  old  building,  will  be  about  1,8001.  or  2,0001., 
of  which  sum  about  1,0231.  have  already  been 
realised  by  subscriptions,  &c.  The  new  chapel 
will  accommodate  about  500  persons. 

Northampton. — The  memorial  stones  of  the 
new  Wesleyan  Reform  Chapel,  Wellingborough- 
road,  have  been  laid.  The  site  of  the  new  edifice 
is  the  same  as  the  old  one  which  it  replaces, 
and  faces  the  road.  The  new  chapel  will  be  set 
back  about  10  ft.  from  the  road,  and  will  then 
occupy  an  area  about  double  the  size  of  the  old 
one.  The  school-room  will  be  underground,  and 
will  be  reached  by  a flight  of  steps,  the  descent 
being  7 ft.  6 in.  Two  class-rooms  are  to  be 
attached  to  the  school-room.  The  chapel,  the 
front  elevation  of  which  is  26  ft.,  will  be  entered 
by  a flight  of  steps,  the  ascent  being  4 ft.  6 in. 
The  entrance  is  to  be  by  two  folding-doors,  and 
the  two  folding-doors  will  communicate  with  a 
small  porch,  and  the  porch  with  two  small  aisles, 
right  and  left.  There  are  to  be  three  series  of 
seats,  and  these  will  be  open  and  of  plain  deal. 
Over  the  entrance-porch  there  will  be-  a small 
gallery,  six  seats  deep.  There  will  be  accom- 
modation for  about  350  persons.  The  chapel 
will  be  lighted  with  windows  back  and  front,  as 
it  will  be  impossible  to  get  light  from  the  sides 
of  the  building,  it  being  erected  close  to  houses 
on  either  side.  To  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
side  walls,  pilasters,  with  ornamental  capitals, 
will  run  up  either  side.  The  ceiling  will  be  in 
panels.  At  night  the  place  is  to  be  lighted  by  a 
gas  star  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  also 


with  gas  brackets  on  the  side  walls.  The  win- 
dows, the  framework  of  which  will  be  of  iron, 
are  circular-headed,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
pulpit  is  to  have  a sort  of  canopy,  and  beneath 
it  a platform  will  be  constructed,  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  harmonium  and  choir.  Over  the 
pulpit,  between  the  two  south  windows,  will  be 
a small  circular  window  for  the  purposes  of  light 
and  ventilation.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ingman, 
of  this  town  ; and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Richard 
Smith.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  700L 
The  chapel  is  to  have  iron  palisades  ip  front.  It 
is  proposed  to  warm  the  edifice  by  means  of  a 
gas  apparatus. 

Newbury. — The  Congregational  Chapel  here 
has  been  re-opened,  after  having  been  altered 
and  improved,  on  plans  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodman, 
of  Reading,  architect.  The  first  attention  of  the 
architect  was  given  to  strengthening  the  walls, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  securing  the  defective 
foundations.  The  next  step  was  totally  to  alter 
the  shape  and  proportion  of  the  interior  of  the 
building  by  throwing  into  it  the  old  lobbies, 
erecting  new  ones  outside  the  east  end,  and  a 
large  and  deeply-recessed  apse  terminating  in  a 
semicircle  at  the  west  end  ; relaying  the  floor  at 
a lower  level,  and  reconstructing  the  galleries 
much  nearer  the  floor,  and  of  about  half  the 
original  size.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  now 
through  three  lobbies,  the  gallery  staircases 
being  approached  from  the  two  end  ones ; folding- 
doors  across  the  lobbies  are  arranged  to  separate 
the  congregation  from  the  body  and  staircases 
during  egress,  though  both  use  the  same  lobbies 
for  ingress ; glass  doors  communicate  with  the 
ground- floor,  which  inclines  about  18  in.  from 
the  entrance  to  the  pulpit.  The  seating  is 
arranged  in  three  blocks  and  two  aisles ; the 
seats  aro  all  open,  are  low  with  sloping  backs, 
have  book-boards,  and  are  to  have  hassocks. 
The  communion-pew  is  arranged  at  the  junction 
of  the  apse  with  the  west  end;  iB  segmental  in 
form,  raised  above  the  floor;  and  is  inclosed  with 
a cast-iron  railing.  The  apse  is  the  principal 
architectural  feature  of  the  interior.  It  has  a 
domed  roof,  divided  into  panels  by  deeply- 
moulded  ribs,  which  spring  from  carved  trusses 
at  a considerable  elevation  from  the  floor.  The 
opening  to  the  apse  from  the  chapel  is  spanned 
by  a moulded  and  panelled  arch,  supported  on 
six  carved  and  gilt  brackets.  The  walls  are  also 
panelled,  and  in  four  of  the  panels  there  are 
circular  windows,  filled  iu  with  deep  stained 
glass  in  simple  geometrical  patterns,  and  in  the 
apex  of  the  dome  there  is  a circular  lantern- 
light,  glazed  with  ground  and  ruby-tinted  glass. 
The  organ  is  an  entirely  new  instrument,  built 
by  Speechly  & Ingram,  of  London.  The  system 
of  ventilation  which,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  architect,  has  been  adopted,  is  the  same 
he  has  applied  to  many  buildings  in  the  north, 
and  known  as  “ Watson’s  syphon  ventilator,” 
made  by  Hill  & Hey,  of  Halifax.  Two  have 
been  considered  necessary.  Each  has  a long 
square  shaft  from  the  top  of  the  roof  to  the 
ceiling  inside,  divided  diagonally  by  a partition 
into  two  parts  ; fresh  air  descends  one  part, 
foul  air  ascends  the  other.  Flaps  to  regulate 
the  currents  are  attached  just  above  the  ceiling, 
and  are  opened  or  closed  from  the  galleries. 
The  heating  apparatus,  which  has  hitherto 
proved  satisfactory,  has  not  been  altered.  The 
artificial  lighting  is  by  two  corona?,  pendant 
from  the  main  ceiling,  and  one  from  the  junction 
of  dome  of  apse  with  west  wall.  There  are 
eight  side  brackets  for  the  galleries,  and  ten 
on  the  ground-floor  for  the  side  aisles.  They 
are  all  made  of  wrought  iron  and  brass.  The 
ceiling,  which  is  very  large,  and  was  devoid 
of  all  ornament,  is  now  filled  with  eight  orna- 
mental centre  flowers,  and  two  cast-iron  orna- 
mental gratings  under  the  ventilators.  The 
centre  flowers  are  all  grouped  together  and 
formed  into  one  large  central  panel  by  broad 
bands  of  colour : the  centre  and  important 
feature  being  a reproduction  of  the  key-pattern 
in  blue  and  white  colour,  the  marginal  tints  being 
mauve  and  pink.  From  the  centre  panel,  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  the  segmental  form  of 
the  ceiling  to  continue  the  bands  of  colour  to  the 
side  and  end  walls — dividing  the  whole  ceiling 
into  eleven  panels;  the  cornice  which  runs  round 
the  building  has  been  distempered  and  tinted. 
The  walls  of  the  chapel  are  divided  into  panels, 
the  colour  being  green,  the  border  between,  buff. 
Strong  lines  of  crimson,  and  finer  of  mauve 
colour,  are  run  round  each  panel,  and  an  orna- 
mental corner  introduced  at  each  angle.  The 
panels  of  the  dome  of  the  apse  are  tinted  pale 
blue,  with  gilt  stars  interspered,  the  mouldings 
of  the  ribs  being  relieved  with  lines  of  pink 
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colour.  The  panels  below  the  dome  are  pale 
green,  the  stiles  between  them,  buff  ; the 
mouldings  of  the  panels  are  French  white,  the 
prominent  member  being  gilt,  and  the  inner 
next  the  panel,  pale  pink.  The  organ-pipes  are 
painted  grey  and  gilt ; similar  colours  are  used 
an  the  gallery  front  and  pulpit,  pink  being 
sparingly  introduced  in  the  mouldings.  The 
iron  columns  and  iron  railings  are  all  painted 
claret  colour  to  harmonise  with  the  metal  gas- 
fittings,  and  they  are  relieved  with  ornaments  of 
blue  and  white,  and  a few  of  the  mouldings  are 
gilt.  All  the  pewing  is  painted  light  leather 
colour  and  varnished.  Round  the  walls  above 
the  pewing  there  is  a flat  board  to  protect  the 
walls,  with  an  ornamental  pattern  painted  on  it. 
The  contracts  for  plastering,  plumbing,  painting, 
glazing,  gasfitting,  and  smith’s  work,  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Hopson,  of  Newbury.  The  gas- 
fittings  are  of  Mediaoval  style,  and  were  supplied 
by  Mr.  E.  Tuck,  of  Bath.  The  contract  for 
bricklaying  and  carpentering  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Salter,  of  London.  The  probable  total  expendi- 
ture is  not  yet  known. 

Holbeach. — The  new  Nonconformist  Chapel 
•has  been  opened.  The  building  is  in  the  Roman- 
esque style  of  architecture,  and  is  divided  inter- 
nally into  nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of  iron 
columns,  supporting  semicircular  arches.  Over 
the  arches  is  a clearstory,  lighted  by  semi- 
headed  windowing,  arranged  in  couplets.  The 
material  for  the  walling  is  white  Whittlesea 
brick  and  Bath  stone.  The  front  of  the  chapel 
has  a gabled  centre,  containing  in  its  upper 
stage  a three-light  semiheaded  window,  with 
detached  shafts  and  moulded  arches,  and  in  the 
lower  stage  five  semiheaded  windows.  The 
chapel,  when  the  end  gallery  is  added,  will  seat 
about  350  persons ; and  attached  to  it  is  a 
school-room,  vestry,  and  out-buildings.  The 
contract  for  the  building  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Chappell,  of  Holbeach.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bexley  {Kent').  — The  school  accommoda- 
iion  in  this  parish  has  been  increased  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  a School  Board.  A piece  of  freehold  land 
has  been  purchased  in  Station-road,  Bexley 
Heath,  and  a new  school  erected  there,  for  the 
accommodation  of  150  children.  In  the  hamlet 
of  Welling  (in  Bexley  parish)  a new  school,  to 
accommodate  100  children,  has  been  erected,  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Bean,  of  Welling. 
The  contract  for  the  Bexley  Heath  Schools  was 
•carried  out  by  Messrs.  R.  & J.  Butler,  of  Bexley 
Heath ; that  for  school  at  Welling,  by  Mr.  Ash- 
down, also  of  Bexley  Heath.  The  architect  in 
each  case  is  Mr.  Joseph  Hewitt,  of  London. 

Wakefield. — The  new  school-rooms  which  have 
just  been  completed  by  the  Wesleyans,  at  West 
Parade,  have  been  formally  opened.  The  build- 
ing is  of  a plain  character,  of  red  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  has  been  designed  to  har- 
monise with  the  adjoining  chapel.  The  principal 
entrance,  on  the  ground-floor,  faces  South  Parade, 
and  in  entering,  on  the  right,  is  the  large  school- 
room, or  lecture-hall,  72  ft.  long,  33  ft.  wide,  and 
19  ft.  6 in.  high,  attached  to  which  is  a class  or 
retiring  room,  15  ft.  by  13  ft.  At  the  south  end 
is  fixed  the  platform,  and  from  the  south-west 
corner  a staircase  to  the  basement  is  placed,  by 
which  is  reached  a room  fitted  with  boiler  and 
other  apparatus  for  tea-making  or  other  pur- 
poses. By  stairs  from  the  entrance  five  class- 
rooms are  reached,  about  14  ft.  by  12  ft.  average 
size,  and  a room  33  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  latter  is 
■intended  for  the  ladies’  sewing-room  and  for 
•other  meetings.  All  the  rooms  are  warmed  with 
hot  air,  supplied  by  apparatus  in  the  basement, 
by  Blake  & Co.,  of  Coventry.  The  whole  of  the 
•works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  Watson, 
of  this  town,  architect ; and  the  following  per- 
sons have  been  the  contractors  for  the  various 
works  : — Messrs.  George  Fawcett,  bricklayers  and 
masons  ; C.  F.  Rycroft,  slater ; Charles  Driver, 
plasterer;  Craven  & Lloyd,  joiners;  William 
Woodhead,  plumber,  glazier,  and  gasfitter ; 
Samuel  Kirk,  ironworker ; and  Charles  Turner1, 
painter.  The  cost  has  been  1,9501. 

Carleton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
school  at  Carleton  has  been  laid  by  Mrs.  Hether- 
ington, of  Burlington-place,  Carlisle,  who  gives 
half  an  acre  of  land  on  which  the  school  is  being 
built,  and  also  defrays  the  entire  expense  of  the 
•erection.  Mr.  Joseph  Hetherington,  of  Carlisle, 
son  of  Mrs.  Hetherington,  is  the  architect ; and 


Messrs.  Baty  & Son,  of  Upperby,  are  contractors 
for  the  mason  work.  It  is  intended  also  to  hold 
religious  services  in  the  new  school. 

Stretha/m. — New  schools,  long  needed  in  this 
parish,  have  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 
We  understand  that  the  cost  of  the  new  buildings 
(including  site)  is  between  1,3002.  and  1,4002., 
of  which  the  rector  makes  up  a deficiency  of 
nearly  400Z. 

Rattlesden. — A new  school,  built  by  Mr.  H. 
Luff,  from  plans  by  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  architect, 
both  of  Ipswich,  has  just  been  opened  at  Rat- 
tlesden. The  contract  was  8782.,  and  accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  180  children.  In  addition 
to  the  school  there  is  a residence  for  a master 
and  mistress. 

Cheat  Yarmouth. — The  new  schools  of  St. 
James’s,  on  the  Queen’s-road,  and  also  the  addi- 
tions to  the  Priory  schools,  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  St.  James’s  schools  (including  the 
portion  previously  built),  will  accommodate  about 
500  children ; and  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  site,  will  not  exceed  1,6002.  The 
buildings  are  plain.  They  are  of  Gothic  cha- 
racter, having  open-timbered  roofs,  and  comprise 
three  largo  school-rooms,  with  class-rooms, 
lobbies,  and  offices.  The  additions  to  the  Priory 
schools  comprise  new  school-room,  with  lobbies, 
&c.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  about  200 
children,  and  the  cost  will  be  about  6002.  These 
buildings  have  been  carried  out  at  the  outlay  of 
about  32.  per  head.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bottle,  of  Yarmouth.  The  contractors  for  St. 
James’s  schools  are  Messrs.  Leggett  & Want, 
and  for  the  Priory,  Messrs.  Jackson  & Want. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Oun  Mother  Church  : being  Simple  Talk  on 
High  Topics,”  by  Mrs.  Jerome  Mercier  (Riving- 
tons),  is  addressed  to  girls,  and  contains  much 
that  is  good  to  know,  provided  it  be  acquired  in 
the  right  spirit.  The  priggish,  over-clever  young 
ladies  whom  such  distillations  have  a tendency 
to  create  are  the  most  disagreeable  objects  in 
creation.  The  following  definitions  will  show  the 
tone  of  the  book,  and  help  its  sale  with  the  party 
for  whom  it  is  written : — “ Gallery,  a modern 
wooden  erection  for  the  execution  of  Tate  & 
Brady,  or  for  increasing  the  accommodation 
for  ‘ hearing  ’ without  reference  to  ‘ worship.’  ” 
"Pews. — High  pews  were  introduced  by  the 
Puritans,  after  the  Reformation,  to  hide  their 
disobedience  to  the  command  to  kneel,  and  to 
show  their  disregard  of  all  ideas  of  * worship.’  ” 
It  is  right  to  say  that  the  estimable  authoress 
declines,  in  a foot-note,  the  responsibility  of  the 
first  of  these. A second  edition  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Lockwood  of  Mr.  Warington 
Smyth’s  “Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Coal  and 
Coal-mining,” — an  interesting  and  useful  little 
book. 


Ulisceltaiuii. 

Archaeological  Discovery  in  Coventry. — 

In  a field  at  Jeffrey  Wood’s  Cross,  workmen 
employed  in  digging  clay  have  come  upon  re- 
mains of  ancient  masonry,  about  a yard  below 
the  surface,  which,  on  being  laid  bare,  were 
found  to  consist  of  a series  of  twelve  arches, 
built  of  tile,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  enclosed 
within  rubble  walls  of  stone,  having  two  thicker 
arches  at  the  western  extremity.  The  west 
wall  contained  openings  to  a flue.  The  floor  is 
of  concrete,  and  the  arches  parabolic,  somewhat 
resembling  in  elevation  half  an  egg,  with  the 
smaller  end  upwards.  They  are  constructed  of 
tiles,  tapering  inwards.  The  thickness  of  each 
pair  of  arches  is  7 in.  The  height  of  each  arch 
from  the  floor  (interior  measurement)  is  about 
2 ft.  The  height  of  the  exterior  wall,  measured 
on  the  inside  is  3 ft.  There  are  no  traces  of 
cement  having  been  used,  the  whole  of  the 
joints  in  the  masonry  being  of  clay.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  walls  and  arches  has  been 
covered  with  a thin  coating  of  clay,  and  it  is 
considered  probable  that  the  tiles  may  have 
been  placed  in  position  in  a semi-dried  state,  and 
all  burnt  together.  Several  arch  mol ogists  have 
no  doubt  of  its  having  been  jused  as  a furnace 
for  some  purpose,  or  part  of  a warming  appa- 
ratus for  some  building  formerly  existing  here. 
At  first  sight  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
Roman  hypocaust  or  sweating-bath. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — On 
November  26,  the  paper  read  was  “On  the 
Aba-el- Wakf  Sugar  Factory  in  Upper  Egypt,” 
by  Mr.  W.  Anderson. 


Sanitary  Report  on  Salford. — The  annual 
report  of  the  General  Health  Committee  of  the 
borough  of  Salford  to  the  local  Council,  for  1872, 
has  been  issued  in  a printed  form.  It  states 
that  the  death-rate  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1872  “ has  been  much  lower  than  it  was  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1871.”  And  from  an 
accompanying  table  this  appears  to  be  so ; the 
weekly  average  to  the  end  of  October,  in  1872, 
being  25'7  per  thousand,  while  in  1872  it  was 
30  3.  The  averages  for  the  quarter  ending 
28th  September  were  very  heavy  in  both  years, 
according  to  this  table ; but  those  of  the  1872 
quarter  ending  28th  September  do  not  accord 
with  the  Registrar- General’s  quarterly  return  of 
deaths  for  July,  August,  and  September,  1872. 
According  to  this  last  return,  the  average  death- 
rate  for  that  quarter  was  4P9  ; whereas,  the  very 
highest  given  in  any  one  week  on  the  local  table 
for  the  same  quarter  was  33'7,  in  the  week 
ending  14th  September;  and  the  lowest  was 
15'8,  in  the  weeks  ending  6th  and  20th  July. 

Bad  Building  in  Manchester. — Mr.  E. 
Salomons,  as  President  of  the  Manchester 
Society  of  Architects,  points  out  that  during 
the  last  five  years  the  Society  of  which  he  is 
the  president  has  made  several  attempts  to 
induce  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  to  codify 
the  various  sections  of  their  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  buildings  as  well  as 
their  building  by-laws,  and  to  extend  them  either 
by  framing  additional  by-laws  or  by  procuring  a 
satisfactory  Building  Act.  He  says, — “ Com- 
munications have  again  recently  been  opened 
with  a view  to  this  end,  and  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  ultimately  a set  of  building  regula- 
tions may  be  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  Cor- 
poration which  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
character  of  the  construction  adopted  in  the  large 
run  of  dwelling-houses,  that  will  impose  obstacles 
to  the  spread  of  fire  from  one  property  to  another, 
and  that  will  insure  a greater  amount  of  safety 
and  facility  of  egress  from  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment  than  exists  at  the  present  moment.” 

Manufacture  of  Oxygen  Gas. — The  manu- 
facture  of  oxygen  gas  on  a large  scale  by  the 
Motay  process  is  an  established  fact.  The  pro- 
cess, as  we  have  before  described  it,  consists  in 
heating  the  manganate  of  soda  in  steam ; 
oxygen  is  discharged,  and  water  absorbed ; 
caustic  soda  and  oxide  of  manganese  being  the 
result.  Upon  heating  this  in  a current  of  air, 
oxygen  is  taken  up,  and  a manganate  of  soda 
reformed,  which  admits  of  a repetition  of  the 
process.  The  oxygen  is  thus  being  constantly 
extracted  from  the  atmosphere.  In  Brussels  a 
manufactory  of  this  oxygen  has  commenced 
operations,  and  is  now  furnishing  a supply  of 
the  gas,  to  aid  in  increasing  the  illuminating 
power  of  ordinary  gas  in  the  Galerie  St.  Hubert. 
The  gas  is  compressed  into  iron  cylinders,  and 
thus  rendered  very  portable.  It  may  be  used  as 
a remedial  agent,  by  supplying  any  additional 
quantity  of  vital  air  to  the  atmosphere  of  a sick 
room. 

New  Fountain  at  Patna,  in  Ayrshire. — 

A new  fountain  has  been  opened  in  Patna,  a 
village  about  nineteen  miles  from  Ayr,  in  Scot- 
land. It  has  been  provided  by  Major  Walker,  of 
Liverpool  and  Warrington.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land permitted  the  donor  to  bring  a stream  of 
pure  water  from  Patna  village  to  supply  it.  The 
fountain  consists  of  a basement  of  polished  grey 
Aberdeen  granite,  with  two  basins,  into  which 
the  water  flows  through  two  metal  spouts  issuing 
from  lions’  heads.  Above  is  a moulded  plinth  of 
Yorkshire  stone  supporting  the  shaft  of  the 
fountain,  which  is  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite. 
Above  the  shaft  is  a carved  Gothic  capital,  with 
splayed  angles  surmounted  by  an  open  corona  in 
Yorkshire  stone,  carrying  a carved  conventional 
fleur-de-lis.  The  total  height  of  the  fountain  is 
12  ft.  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  finial. 
The  design  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Vale,  of  Liverpool,  architect. 

The  Social  Science  Congress  Visit  to 
Norwich. — A meeting  of  gentlemen  of  the  city 
of  Norwich  and  county  of  Norfolk  has  been  held 
at  the  Guildhall,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
mayor  (Sir  Samuel  Biguold),  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  giving  a proper  reception  to  the  Social 
Science  Congress  upon  its  visit  to  Norwich  in 
the  middle  of  September,  1873.  The  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  the  sheriff  of  Norwich,  several 
M.P.s,  and  other  influential  gentlemen  were 
present ; and  a subscription-list  was  opened,  and 
2602.  at  once  subscribed.  Four  secretaries,  two 
treasurers,  and  six  committees  to  form  a general 
committee,  were  appointed. 
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Mr.  Ruskin. — In  a letter  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  on  “gratitude”  as  between  employers 
and  employed,  Mr.  Ruskin  says  : — “ In  all  right 
relations  between  the  employer  and  employed, 
each  respects  the  other,  because  both  deserve 
respect.  But  the  feeling  of  deference  is  greater 
on  the  part  of  the  person  employed,  because  the 
person  who  directs  him  is  (always  supposing 
their  relations  right)  the  wiser  of  the  two.  Many 
invaluable  facts  relating  to  this  matter  under 
existing  conditions  of  large  employment  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Helps’s  ‘ Life  of  Mr.  Brassy.’  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  is  that  letter  from  ‘ Mater- 
familias  ’ in  the  same  number  really  written  by 
a lady,  or  did  you  do  it  yourself  ? You  will  not 
tell,  I suppose  ? All  I can  say  is,  if  you  did  it 
yourself,  write  a little  worse  next  time ; if  it  is 
really  by  a Materfamilias,  I wonder  whether  she 
has  a daughter  who  would  have  any  sympathy 
with  the  follies  and  amusements  of  an  old  gen- 
tlemen of  fifty-three  ? ” 

New  Gas  Company  for  Buenos  Ayres. — 

According  to  the  River  Plate  Neivs,  new  gasworks 
are  in  progress  at  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  “Mutual 
Gas  Consumers’  Company.”  The  excavations 
were  out,  the  front  and  left  side  walls  completed, 
and  bricklayers  and  navvies  pushing  on  as  fast 
as  possible.  The  site  for  the  works  is  90  varas 
front  by  200  in  depth,  and  situated  in  Calle 
Defensa,  exactly  opposite  Genl.  Brown  Station, 
on  the  Boca  line,  and  will  be  connected  with  the 
river  by  a tramway  for  five  squares.  The  coal- 
store  is  300  ft.  long,  and  the  gasholders  will  con- 
tain 500,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  when  full,  besides 
space  for  another  to  hold  400,000.  The  capital 
of  the  company  is  200,0001.,  in  shares  of  101. 
each,  the  whole  to  be  raised  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
A London  contractor  undertakes  the  gas  manu- 
facture : Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  is  his  engineer. 

Death  of  Mr.  Jordan,  of  Electrotype 
Fame. — Mr.  C.  J.  Jordan  died  on  October  5th.  | 
His  name,  like  those  of  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  j 
Liverpool  (now  of  London),  and  of  Professor 
Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg,  will  be  familiar  to 
many  in  connexion  with  the  invention  of  electro- 
metallurgy. Mr.  Jordan  was  buried  in  Finchley 
Cemetery.  He  was  from  early  life  a journeyman 
printer,  being  last  engaged  in  a large  establish- 
ment in  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street.  He  was 
of  unambitious  and  simple  habits,  and  died  in 
poverty,  leaving  behind  him,  without  the  least 
provision  for  their  support,  a wife  and  three 
children,  while  the  rent  of  the  house  he  occu- 
pied for  thirty  years  is  being  raised,  and  arrears 
of  rent  demanded. 

Cooking. — A meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Advice  for  the  class  of  Cooking  to  be  represented 
next  year  in  the  London  International  Exhibition, 
has  been  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  cooking 
for  agricultural  labourers,  artizans,  upper  and 
lower  middle  classes,  as  well  as  that  most  suit- 
able for  the  army  and  navy,  for  paupers  and  for 
prisoners,  should  be  represented  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  also  resolved  to  communicate  with 
some  of  the  principal  makers  of  kitchen  ranges, 
stoves,  and  appai'atus,  with  a view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  they  will  exhibit  apparatus  in  action. 
Arrangements  ought  to  be  made  for  a series  of 
experiments  on  the  subject. 

Covered  Slieds  or  Ventilating  Barns. — 

These  buildings  save  trouble  in  the  field  (by  the 
crop  being  carted  earlier  than  if  it  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  old-fashioned  closed  barn)  ; they 
allow  corn  to  dry  better  than  if  packed  in  a 
stack;  and  especially  they  save  cost  of  thatch 
and  thatching.  The  cost  of  some  such  buildings 
is,  it  appears,  from  8d.  to  Is.,  according  to 
material  used,  for  each  cubic  yard  of  contents. 
Thus,  says  a correspondent  of  the  Bedford  Times, 
if  30  cubic  yards  were  taken  as  the  bulk  from 
one  acre,  a shed  to  accommodate  the  produce  of 
100  acres  would  cost  between  1001.  and  1501. 

Constant  Water  Supply  in  the  East  of 
London. — The  East  London  Water  Company 
have  informed  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
that,  on  and  after  the  25th  of  March  next,  they 
will  give  consumers,  in  certain  parts  of  Bethnal- 
green  and  Shoreditch,  a constant  supply  of 
water.  Proper  fittings,  however,  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  late  Mr.  Morris,  A.R.A. — The  Bur- 
lington Fine  Art  Club  propose  to  form  an  exhi- 
bition of  such  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Morris  as 
they  may  be  able  to  obtain.  Owners  willing  to 
contribute,  should  communicate  at  once  with  the 
secretary  of  the  club. 


Caesar's  Camp  at  Wimbledon. — The  Court 
of  Common  Council  have  resolved,  nem.  dis., 
“that  it  bo  referred  to  the  joint  Coal  and  Corn 
and  Finance  Committee  and  Board  of  Corn- 
meters  in  trust  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
preserving  Cmsar’s  Camp  at  Wimbledon  as  an 
open  space  for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people,  and  with  directions  to  place  them- 
selves in  communication  with  the  proper  autho- 
rities to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  and  con- 
ditions this  may  be  accomplished,  reporting  to 
this  court  from  time  to  time.” 

Drainage  of  Oxford. — Men  are  excavating 
for  sewers  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  an 
advertisement  has  been  issued  announcing  that 
the  Oxford  Local  Board  propose  to  apply  to 
Parliament  next  session  for  power  to  purchase 
lands  for  the  construction  of  the  main  drainage 
works  and  the  purchase  of  lands  below  the 
village  of  Iffley  for  the  purpose  of  a pumping- 
station  and  sewage  irrigation  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  published 
report  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton. 

Meeting  on  Behalf  of  Agricultural 
Labourers. — A meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the 
10th  of  December,  at  Exeter  Hall,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor, 
at  which  several  influential  persons  will  attend 
j for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  present 
j debased  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  having 
special  reference  to  their  wages,  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  their  homes,  and  their  social  position 
generally. 

The  Vienna  Exhibition  and  French  Art. 

It  is  said  that  a project  is  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  some  eminent  French  artists  in 
connexion  with  the  great  International  Exhibi- 
tion, to  be  held  next  year  at  Vienna,  to  attempt 
an  exhibition — separate  from  the  great  one, — of 
all  the  most  remarkable  works  that  have  been 
produced  by  the  French  school  during  the  past 
ten  years,  in  order  to  set  French  art  before 
Eastern  Europe  with  all  possible  dclat. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum.— It  should 
be  noted  that  the  first  session  of  art-workmen’s 
drawing  and  modelling  classes  will  be  opened  at 
this  Museum  on  Monday  evening,  December  2nd. 
The  payment  is  but  nominal.  The  second  session 
will  commence  after  Christmas,  when  a course  of 
practical  descriptions  of  the  figure  sculpture  in 
the  Museum  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Redfern. 
Some  practical  lectures  on  metal-work  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Peard. 

Mr.  Rog'ers,  the  Carver. — We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  pleased 
to  approve  the  Prime  Minister’s  recommenda- 
tion that  a grant  of  50 1.  per  annum  be  made  to 
Mr.  Rogers  on  the  Civil  List,  in  consideration  of 
the  influence  he  has  had  in  reviving  the  art  of 
wood-carving  in  this  country. 

Housing  the  Pastor. — The  Rock  says  that 
the  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  Claughton, 
have  just  presented  a novel  testimonial  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Blakeney — viz.,  a parsonage-house,  and 
a sum  of  200J.  to  defray  the  expenses  of  removal 
thereto.  The  house  cost  2,0901.,  the  total  amount 
raised  being  2,3291. 

Schools  for  Paris. — The  capital  of  France  is 
to  spend  next  year  18,000,000  francs  on  the 
building  of  thirty  - five  elementary  schools. 
“This  is  the  way,”  says  a French  paper,  “to 
take  a brilliant  revenge  on  an  empire  that  paid 
its  schoolmasters  so  badly  that  thousands  of 
schools  are  actually  deprived  of  masters.” 

Library  for  Derby.— Mr.  Bass,  the  senior 
member  for  Derby,  has  made  a donation  of 
5,0001.  towards  the  erection  of  a free  library  in 
Derby.  Mr.  Bass  has  already  given  a recreation 
ground,  value  upwards  of  4,0001.,  and  public 
swimming-baths  to  the  town  within  the  past  year 

■Warming. — We  are  told  that  Messrs.  Shilleto 
& Shorland,  of  Manchester,  have  completed  an 
apparatus  capable  of  being  fixed  to  any  grate,  by 
which  hot  air  can  be  circulated  from  one  fire  to 
a number  of  rooms ; or  to  those  constant  sources 
of  draught — the  passages  and  staircases. 

The  Manchester  Abattoirs. — The  public 
abattoirs  in  Water-street,  in  this  city,  erected  by 
the  corporation,  have  been  so  far  completed  as  to 
allow  the  butchers  to  occupy  them.  The  first 
beast  was  slaughtered  last  week. 


TENDERS 

For  one  section  of  the  Weymouth  drainage 

Stephens £1,895  0 0 

Weakley 731  0 0 

Brown 707  0 0 


New  schools,  Deptford  Creek-road,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  E.  li.  Robson,  architect  : — 


Merritt  & Ashby 

’ £5,989  0 

0 

6,870  0 

0 

J.  k P.  Coleman  

5,650  0 

0 

Perry  & Co 

6,775  0 

0 

Cooke  ii  Green 

6,758  0 

0 

New  school,  Powis- street. 

Woolwich,  for  the 

London 

School  Board.  Mr.  E.  It.  Robson,  architect: — 

0 

Perry  & Co 

3,392  0 

0 

0 

3,099  0 

0 

3,083  0 

Kirk 

3,080  0 

0 

For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  Bride-street,  Ludgate- 
eireus,  for  Messrs.  Collinson  & Lock.  Messrs.  Woodzell 
& Collcutt,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Bath  Stone.  Tisbury  Stone 
£2,945  £3,055 

Cooke  & Green  

2,934  .. 

...  2,974 

Simpson  & Son  

2,823  .. 

...  2,883 

Scrivener  & White.. 

2,741  . 

...  2,809 

Perry  & Co 

...  2,767 

Ennor  (accepted)  .. 

2,703  .. 

...  2,739 

For  rebuilding  premises  in  Tobtenham-place,  for  Messrs. 
Maple  & Co.  Messrs.  Woodzell  & Collcutt,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Scrivener  & White  (accepted)...  £1,100  0 0 


For  stabling,  &c.,  at  Berkeley  Hon9e,  Nightingale-lane, 
Clapham.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  architect : — 

n n r.f.KA  n n 


Candler  £660  0 0 

Amer  630  0 0 

Mason 618  0 0 


For  stabling,  &c.,  at  Woodside,  Shortlands,  Kent. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  architect : — 

Pritchard  £667  0 0 

Emmett 508  0 0 


Fcr  erecting  new  workshops,  &c.,  at  Industrial  Sohools, 
'orth  Hyde.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wray,  architect : — 

Perkin9  £615  0 0 

Richards <..  615  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co 490  0 0 

Robins  490  0 0 


For  schools,  New  Winchester-street,  Pentonville,  for 
the  London  School  Board,  Finsbury  division.  Mr.  C. 
Barry,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Strudwick  : — 

Downs  & Co.  (accepted)  £9,328  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cli.  L.  (many  thanks  for  report.  The  Great  Hall  at  Hampton  Court 
ia  probably  meant ; not  the  " Church."  Illustrations  of  the  roof  and 
other  parts  will  be  found  in  Pugin's  “ Specimens  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture." vol.  II.). — H.  C.  (we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  errors  of  our 
contemporaries). — X-  Nottingham  (it  appears  to  us  that  A.  has  no 
ground  of  complaint  since  he  declined  both  propositions).—!.  C.  (such 
n list  of  prices  as  that  alluded  to  is  simply  a delusion  and  a snare). — 

E.  R.— E.  T.-F.  W.  A J.  M.— C.  H.  R.  H.— C.  A Sous.— E.  C. 

&— A.— M_  J.  L. — T.  R.  8.  -R.  Y.— C.  P.— J.  W.  A.— G.  E.— C.  S.— 
L.— B.— E.  T.— W.  P.  B.— T.  H.— A.  D.— B.  P.— R.  B.— 8.  B.— 
T.  W.-J.  B.  C.— T.  W.— J.  p.-j.-c.  F.  J.-G.  A Co.— E.  F.- 
C.  A.  W.  (description  did  not  reach  us). — Quercus  (in  type). 

We  are  compcUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Nora.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality—  RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
A.  & G.’b  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
and  prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
rooms, 14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-Axe, 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey 
Green  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Advt.] 


Nov.  30,  1872.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOM8 
476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  ou  “Hot-Water  Heating.” 


CAST-IRON 


(COLUMNS,  Stancheons,  and  GIRDERS. 

at  a day’s  notice.  Quality  and  finish  unsurpassed. 

ORR  & M'LEAN, 

UNION  FOUNDRY.  124,  GOLDEN  LANE.  LONDON,  E.C. 
Rain-pipe,  Gutter,  Stove,  Range,  and  Nail  Warehouse. 

84.  HATTON  GARDEN. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  price  2s.  6d.  deducted  from  first  order. 
Estimates  free. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have 
BET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,”  No.  1,180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Addn 
E.  A.  4,  St.  George's-road,  Regent's  Bark,  Loudon. 


A 


N ARCHITECT'S  NOTE  - BOOK  in 

t, SPAIN,  principally  Illustrating  the  Domestic  Architecture  of 

that  Country. 

By  M.  DIGBY  WYATT,  M.A. 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  4 c, 
Containing  a series  of  100  admirable  Sketches,  made  in  Spain 
1809,  from  subjects  as  novel  in  character  os  they  are  important  for  the 
history  of  architecture  iu  that  country.  Reproduced  in  absolute  aud 
penmuieut  foe-simile.  Each  Sketch  is  accompanied  by  Critical 
‘ °‘r  Digby  explains  the  salient  points  of  interest 


This  day,  uniformly  hound  in  cloth  boards.  12mo 

"WATERWORKS  for  the  SUPPLY  of 

v V CITIES  and  TOWNS,  with  a Description  of  the  Principal 
Geological  Formations  as  influencing  Supplies  of  Water  Bv 
SAMUEL  HUGHES,  F.G.S.  Civil  Engineer  New  and  enlarged 
Edition,  with  numerous  illustrations,  price  5h.  (postage  4d.). 

COAL  and  COAL  MINING  : a Rudimentary 

Treatise  ou.  By  WARINGTON  W.  SMYTII,  M.A.  F.R.S.  4c. 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Mines  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall. New  aud  revised  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations,  price 
4s.  Cd.  (postage  4d.(. 

GASWORKS  (a  Treatise  on) , and  the 

PRACTICE  of  MANUFACTURING  aud  DISTRIBUTING  COAL 
GAS  By  SAMUEL  HUGHES,  C.E.  Third  Edition,  revised  by  W. 
RICHARDS,  C.E.  witli  68  Woodcuts,  price  4s.  (postage  3d  ) 

Loudon : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers  Hall-court,  E.C, 


Now  ready,  12mo.  c’oth  boards,  4s.  6d.  (postage  4d.). 

rpHE  WORKMAN’S  MANUAL  of  EN- 

J.  GINEERING  DRAWING. 

By  JOHN  MAXTON,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Drawing,  South 
Kensington. 

Nearly  350  woodcuts  and  7 plates, 
i indispensable  book  for  teachers  of  engineering  drawing." — 


rPHE  ART-JOURNAL  for  December  (price 

J „ Gd.)  contains  the  following  LINE  ENGRAVINGS 
I.  TOUCHSTONE  and  AUDREY,  after  J.  Pettie.  A. It. A. 


is  TRAVELS,  after  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 


i.  OOLDMSITH  oi 

III.  The  CRUCIFIXION,  after  Tintoretto. 

Literary  Contributions  The  Ait  of  Japan;  Art  Aids  to  Com- 
inorce,  by  P.  L.  -Simmonds  ; Art  in  Continental  States  ; Rome, 
i.  illustrated;  The  Bethual-green  Museum;  Im- 


“d  Mi  , 

cuts  iu  Minor  British  Industries— The  Terra-Cotta  Works  of 
Blanchard  ; Schools  of  Art ; Antiquities  from  Cyprus;  Exhi- 
bitions—The  Winter  Exhibition,  the  Dudley  Exhibition,  aud  tli 
Society  of  French  Artists  ; The  Museums  of  England— Lichflel. 
Museum,  by  Lieweilynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  illustrated  ; The  Brighton 
Aquarium,  by  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  ; Guildhall  Library  ; Art 
in  the  Provinces  ; Ac. 

*•*  The  Volume  for  1872  is  now  ready,  price  31a  fid. 
bound  in  doth. 

LONDON : VIRTUE  & CO.  IVY  LANE ; aud  all  Booksellers. 


The  STATIONERS'  COMPANY  have  Just  published 

rpHB  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and  COM- 

JL  PANION,  in  cloth,  for  1873.  Prlco  4s. 

THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  : containing"  the 

Calendar  of  Remarkable  Days  aud  Tenns  : Monthly  Notices,  Sunday 
Lessons  ; Meteorological  Tables  and  RcmarkB  ; Astronomical  Facts 
and  Phenomena ; Tables  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  aud  Tides ; with  a 
Miscellaneous  Register  of  Information  connected  with  Government. 
Legislation,  Commerce,  and  Education ; and  various  useful  Tables. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANAC.  A 

Year-Book  of  General  Information.  Subjects  :— The  Sun  and  Recent 
Solar  Discoveries,  by  Proctor;  Learned  Societies  and  Academies,  by 
Axon  ; Coinage  at  Home  and  Abroad,  by  Crowdy ; The  Lighthouse 
System  of  the  British  Islands,  by  Dodd  ; Cheap  Literature,  Past  and 
Present,  by  Harrison  ; Art- Workmanship  (at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1872  and  the  Walter  Press,  by  Locker : Metropolitan 
Charities  of  the  Present  Day,  by  Mackeson  : Capital  and  Labour  iu 
1872,  by  Plummer;  Architecture  and  Public  Improvements,  by 
Thorne  ; with  other  impoitant  information.  Price  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S  SHEET 

ALMANAC;  on  super-royal  paper,  is  equally  adapted  for  the 
Counting-house  and  the  Library,  containing  Lists  of  the  Chief  Officers 
of  State,  Judges,  Public  Offices,  London  Bankers  and  Insurance 
Offices,  with  very  copious  Postal  Information,  is  embellished  with  a 
view  o£  the  Thames  Embankment  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  looking 

Published  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


T3UILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 

JL  J INSTITUTION.— Mrs.  F.  C.  JEFFERYSbegs  to  RETURN  ber 
shicere  THANKS  to  those  whose  kind  support  onabled  her  to  Gain  tho 
recent  Election. 

BUILDERS’  TENDERS. 

LJ  By  the  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  ESTIMATING,  Ihe  uniount  of 

Tender  for  any  new  building  can  be  ascertained  at  a labour  cost  of 
ONE  SHILLING  PER  TENDER.  Printed  cards,  containing  instruc- 
tions, One  Shilling  each.  See  Advertisement,  Nov.  1(5. 

Address,  TENDER,  78,  Weiis-streot,  Oxford-street,  London,  W. 

rpo  BRICKLAYERS,  MASONS,  CAR- 

1 PENTERS,  PLUMBERS,  and  PAINTERS.  — PRICE 

WANTED.  LABOUR  and  8CAFFOLDLNG  for  BRICKWORK  of 
some  Ten-roomed  Houses,  uear  Brixtou.  Prices  including  materials 
of  the  other  branches.— Write,  in  the  first  instance,  fur  particulars, 
M.  119,  St.  George's-road,  Camberwell. 

flKYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY'S 

V J SCHOOL  of  ART,  SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE.— THIR- 
TEENTH SESSION.— PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  CLASSES. — 
Principal.  Mr.  J.  W.  WILSON,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. —The  Committee  of 
Directors  have  established  these  Classes  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
to  Students  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  thorough  practical 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  either  profession,  so  that  they  may 
liecome  at  once  useful  to  employers,  and  he  enabled  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  offered  to  them  during  the  time  they  are  articled. 

8tudents  will  be  taught  Mechanical  Drawing.  Estimating  and 
Calculating,  Pattorii-making,  and  Constructing  Machinery  for  the 
market.  Lectures  on  Theoretical  and  Practical  Engineering  will  be 
delivered  from  time  to  time  ; Examinations  will  tuko  place,  and  Cer- 
tificates of  Proficiency  will  be  awarded. 

Extensive  Shops  and  Offices  have  boen  fitted  up  with  the  best 
Engineering  Machinery  for  the  purposes  of  tho  Class.  The  Session 
will  open  on  the  fitli  of  JANUARY  next. 

Prospectus  can  now  lie  had  on  application  in  tho  Office  of  the  School 
next  flic  Reading-room,  where  only  can  pupils  bo  inscribed.— By 
order  of  the  Committee, 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON, 
Superintendent  Literary  Department. 

MR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 

i.TjL  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR.  25.  Walbrook. 

CALCULATIONS.  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES 
PREPARED  for  IRON  GIRDERS.  ROOFS,  COLUMNS,  BRIDGES, 
GASWORKS,  4c. 

LEVELLING  4 SURVEYING.  Professional  Assistance  generally. 

PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION,  or 

A OTHER  PLANS  aud  DRAWINGS,  PREPARED  and  Etched 
or  Coloured  in  the  first  style.  Terms  strictly  moderate.  Also, 
OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE, 
in  or  out  of  Office, 

Address,  T.  H.  14,  Argyle-street,  Argyle-square,  W.C. 

rpO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AGENTS, 

METAL  WORKERS,  and  OTHERS.— DRAWINGS  PREPARED 
from  ROUGH  SKETCHES,  or  Instructions  for  Buildings,  or  Altera- 
tions in  any  style  ; also  Wrought  Metal  Work  designed  in  Mediajval  and 
Italian  Styles;  Details,  Specifications,  4c.  on  Moderate  Terms — 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  18,  Sherborno-street,  Bhiudlord-square,  N.W. 

TO  BUrLDERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TYRAWINGS  of  every  description  for  build- 

1 J lugs  or  alterations,  4c  accurately  PREPARED,  COPIED,  or 
TRACED,  on  moderate  terms.  Quantities  also  prepared. — Address, 

A.  B.  1,  Boscobel-gardens.  Regent's  Park,  N.  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TVESIGNS  PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

1 J SKETCHES  or  otherwise,  iu  an  ARTISTIC  and  EFFICIENT 
manner.  OUTLINES  COLOUREDin  first-rate  style.  PERSPECTIVES 
rapidly  and  effectively  drawn,  and  etched,  or  tinted.  TERMS  MODE- 
RATE.—Apply  to  Mr.  MYERS  TAYLOR,  19,  Tlmries  Inn.  Holboru. 

fl  EORGE  WINGROTE, 

VJT  FRENCH  POLISHER  TO  THE  TRADE 

ONLY. 

No.  24,  MOORE  - STREET,  BRYANSTONE  - SQUARE. 
Bonders'  Work  done  on  reasonable  terms. 

Estimates  given. 

QTAIRS!  STAIRS  ! — STAIRCASE  and 

O HANDRAIL  WORK  TAKEN  (Piecework),  by  an  experienced 
Workman. — Address.  G.  RIDDELL,  2a,  Fairford-grove,  Lower  Kcn- 
nington-lone,  Lambeth. 

A GENTLEMAN,  with  small  legal  con- 

x\  ncxion,  Becks  an  ASSISTANTSHIP,  with  the  view  of  becoming 
a JUNIOR  PARTNER,  in  a well-established  firm  of  architects  and 
surveyors.  Good  draughtsman  and  surveyor,  and  well  up  in  dilapida- 
tions and  valuations.— Address,  A.  B.  Post-office,  Highbury,  N. 

"PARTNERSHIP.  — The  Proprietor  of  a 

! NEW  INVENTION  requires  a Person,  with  4,0001.  to  5.0001.  to 

JOIN  HIM  ill  the  manufacture  of  an  invaluable  article,  hi  universal 
request. — Address,  AMLCU8,  Hamilton  House,  Palace-road,  Upper 
Norwood. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

IDA  RTNERSHI  P. — A Gentleman,  with 

fl  several  years'  experience  in  all  brandies  of  the  profession,  and 

having  a small  connexion  of  his  own.  wishes  to  PURCHASE  a 
SHARE  iu  a well-established  PRACTICE  (T.iwn  or  country),  or  to 
enter  an  Office  as  Assistant,  with  aviow  to  Partnership. — Address, 
No.  941,  Office  of  ••  The  Builder." 

TO  ECCLESIASTICAL  OR  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  thoroughly  understand- 

XX  lug  the  above  business,  but  having  a very  small  capital  at  dis- 
posal. is  desirous  of  obtaining  a WORKING  PARTNERSHIP,  or  a 
SMALL  BUSINESS.  Callable  of  extension, — Address,  939,  Office  of 
"The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  OR  OTHERS. 

A N energetic  young  Man  wishes  to  Engage 

XV  himself  as  JUNIOR  PARTNER  or  CLERK  to  a FirmTto 
which  he  could  give  valuable  assistance  in  drawing,  and  devote  his 
time  in  taking  the  care  off  the  principal  il  wishing  for  rest.  Asa 
small  premium  of  inouoy  will  be  given,  none  but  those  that  will  bear 
tho  strictest  investigation  need  apply.— IOTA,  Warren's  Library, 
London-street,  Fitzroy-squore. 

PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

JL  works  of  considerable  magnitude  in  operation,  has  a VACANCY 

111  his  Office  for  a PUPIL.  The  district  in  which  the  works  are 
situated  being  one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  affords  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  engineering  experience.— 
Address,  A.  B.  21,  Greshain-street,  E.O. 
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JV/TACHYNLLETH  UNION  RURAL 

J_tJL  SANITARY  AUTHORITY.— The  Committee  acting  under 
authority  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  in  the  rural  portion  of  this 
Union  (comprising  the  whole  of  tho  Union  except  the  parish  of 
Towyn)  require,  until  the  25th  March,  1873.  the  SERVICES  of  a 
Person  of  ability,  and  competeut  surveying  and  sanitary  knowledge 
to  go  through  and  INSPECT  the  District,  aud  to  furnish  a detailed 
Report  of  its  Sanitary  condition,  with  sucli  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments in  drainage  and  otherwise  as  may  appear  desirable,  and  to 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required.  Tenders,  with  testi- 
louials,  to  be  delivered  to  me  before  the  4th  day  of  DECEMBER  uext. 

DAVID  HOWELL,  Clerk  to  the  Committee. 

Machynlleth,  November  0th,  1872. 


nno  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS 

JL  CLERKS  of  WORKS,  AND  OTHERS.  * 

The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  who 
arc  also  tho  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  for  the  District  of  the  City 
and  Council  of  Bristol,  require  the  Services  of , the  following  Officers, 
to  be  employed  and  paid  by  the  Town  Council,  but  to  act  under,  aud 
to  he  subject  to,  the  directions  and  instructions  of  the  City  Sur- 
veyor 

An  ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR,  who  must  be  a good  practical  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  and  accustomed  to  the  superintendence  of  building 
operatior.a  Salary  to  lie  after  the  rate  of  2001.  per  annum. 

A SURVEYOR'S  ASSISTANT,  who  must  be  able  to  measure,  plot, 
“'I  e^out  land,  aud  be  a good  draughtsman.  Salary  to  bo  after  the 

A CLERK  in  the  Office.  Salary  after  the  rate  of  801.  per  annum. 
THREE  INSPECTORS,  who  must  have  a practical  kuowledge  of 
house  and  drainage  construction,  and  be  accustomed  to  superintend  and 
manage  such  description  of  work.  Their  salaries  to  tie  after  the  rato 
of  1307.  per  anuum  each. 

The  whole  time  of  each  of  these  officers  will  be  required  to  be  given 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  aud  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  undertake 
any  other  work.  The  three  Inspectors  will  lie  required  to  be  ou  their 
work  during  the  whole  of  the  recognised  hours  of  work  in  the  building 
trade,  at  the  least. 

The  Engagements  to  commence  on  the  let  January  next,  and  the 
Engagement  of  the  Assistant  Surveyor  to  be  determinable,  on  either 
side,  by  three  calendar  months'  notice,  and  the  Engagements  of  each 
of  the  other  officers  to  be  determinable,  ou  either  side,  by  one  calendar 
month's  notice. 

Applications  in  writing,  enclosing  testimonials,  to  lie  sent  by  post, 
addressed  "Streets  Improvement  Committee,"  13.  Prince-street, 
Bristol,  and  endorsed,  stating  tho  situation  applied  for,  on  or  before 
the  2nd  day  of  December  next. 

JOHN  G.  HEAVEN, 

Clerk  to  the  Bristol  Sanitary  Authority. 

Bristol,  22nd  November. 


PURVEYOR  WANTED.— The  Alton  Local 

kj  Board  are  desirous  of  receiving  APPLICATIONS  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  SURVEYOR,  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES,  aud 
COLLECTOR,  for  the  town  and  parish  of  Alton.  Salary  1001.  per 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  take  levels,  and  prepare  all  plans 
aud  specifications,  to  superintend  all  works  of  sewerage,  and  repairs 
of  streets  and  roads,  and  generally  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  Sur- 
veyor. Collector,  and  Iuspeator  of  N uisances  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1872,  and  Acts  incorporated  therewith. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  previous  occupation,  with  recent  tes- 
timonials, must  lie  sent  to  me  on  or  before  5th  DECEMBER  next. 
Two  sureties  iu  IDOL  each  will  be  required. 

Any  candidate  canvassing  the  members  of  the  Board  will  be  deemed 
disqualified. — By  order  of  the  Board, 

Alton.  Hants,  Nov.  21.  1872.  WILLIAM  TRIMMER,  Clerk. 

T7ESTRY  of  ST.  MARY,  ISLINGTON.— 

V The  Highways  Committee  of  this  Vestry  will  meet  at  the 
Vestry-hall,  Upper-street,  Islington,  ou  TUESDAY,  the  10th  day  of 
DECEMBER.  1872.  at  SEVEN  o'clock  in  the  Evening,  to  receive 
APPLICATIONS  for  tho  APPOINTMENT  of  a SURVEYOR  of 
HIGHWAYS  for  the  Western  Division  of  this  Parish,  now  vacant. 
Salary,  2001.  per  annum.  Candidates  must  be  thoroughly  competent 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  in  their  applications  state 
ago,  present  and  formor  employment,  and  enclose  their  testimonials, 
addressed  "To  the  Vestry  Clerk,"  not  later  than  SIX  o'clock  in  the 
Evening  of  the  said  10th  of  DECEMBER,  and  attend  the  Committee 
at  the  Meeting  as  above. 

No  travelling  or  other  expenses  will  be  allowed. 

JOHN  LAYTON,  Vestry  Clerk. 

Vestry  Offices,  Islington,  N.  27th  November,  1872. 

WORCESTER  SCHOOL  of  ART.  — 

V V WANTED,  at  CHRISTMAS,  a HEAD  MASTER.  One 

holding  modelling  certificate  preferred. — Apply  to  the  Secretary. 

WANTED,  for  a CONSTANCY,  a cora- 

T V peteut  STAIRCASE  HAND.  Will  have  to  fill  up  his  time 
at  other  work. — Address,  terms,  4c.  to  A.  W.  Office  of  " The  Builder.' 

WANTED,  in  large  PROVINCIAL  GAS 

Y T WORKS,  a young  Man,  as  JUNIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Ho 
must  liovesomo  knowledge  of  gas  manufacture,  and  preference  will 
be  given  to  one  who  has  studied  chemistry.— Address,  stating  age  and 
qualification,  salary  required,  and  reference,  H.  B.  care  'of  Walter 
Wheeler,  Advertising  Agent,  11,  Union-passage,  Birmingham. 

TO  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  several  ASSISTANTS,  who 

I I can  survey  and  correct  existing  land  plans  — Apply,  with 

particulars  and  salary  required,  to  Mr.  J.  STERLAND  GKATTON, 
Land  Agent,  Derby. 

"UtTANTED,  in  an  Engineer’s  Office,  a 

V V thoroughly  competeut  ARCHITECT  URAL  ASSISTANT. 

classes  of  buildings,  with  specifications,  bills  of  quantities,  and  detailed 
estimates.  Applications,  stating  age,  previous  engagements,  and  salary 
required,  to  be  addressed  903,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

WANTED,  in  Chemical  Works,  a CON- 

VV  8TRUCTIVE  FOREMAN,  to  Take  Charge  of  tho  ortizans, 
and  act  as  Clerk  of  the  Works. — Address,  Box  27,  Post-office,  St 
Helen's,  Lancashire. 

TO  SMITHS. 

VTS7ANTED,  at  once,  a respectable  MAN, 

VV  need  to  the  FIRE  RAILING  RANGE  WORK,  40.  Reference 
required.— Apply  to  Mr.  CORNICK,  Ironmonger,  Hampstead,  N. 

TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

Y\7 ANTED,  a young  MAN  who  understands 

V V DESIGNING  CHURCH-FITTINGS,  4c.— Address,  stating 

full  particulars,  to  957,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

WANTED,  a respectable  LAD,  about  15,  to 

TT  ASSIST  in  a Builder's  Office.  Good  references  required. — 
Apply,  by  letter,  in  own  handwriting,  to  Mr.  ROBERT  PERKINS, 
Builder,  154,  Great  Titcbfield-street,  Porttand-pluce,  W. 

Y\T ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  and 

V V energetic  FOREMAN,  used  to  the  control  of  men  in  Painting 
and  General  Repairs.  Good  references  indispensable.— Address,  by 
letter,  stilting  age,  4c.  to  A.  B.  Grosvonor  Library,  35,  Chapel-street, 
Beigrave-square,  S.W. 

IV/TANAGER  WANTED.— The  Machine 

1 VI  Stone-dressing  Company  will  shortly  require  the  SERVICES 
of  a thoroughly  competent  MANAGER,  of  geutlemauly  address  and 
■borough  business  habits,  with  connexions  among  contractors  aud 
builders.  Salary  2001.  and  commission.  — Apply,  by  letter  only, 
Machiue  Stone-dressing  Co.  21,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

CERTAIN  WORK  THROUGHOUT  the 

V7  WINTER.— EAST  and  WEST  JUNCTION  RAILWAY.— 
LABOURERS  WANTED,  on  the  works  of  the  above  line  of  Rail- 
way.— Apply  ou  the  Works  immediately,  cither  at  Byfield,  Kinetou, 
or  Stratford-on-Avon.— Wages,  3s.  fid.  to  3a  9U.  per  day,  according  to 
merit.  Healthy  country  and  living  cheap. 

fJLERK  of  WORKS  WANTED,  for  a 

\_J  Mouth  or  Six  Weeks,  to  Take  Charge  of  Drainage  Works  at 
Hunwell.  Must  understand  levelling.  Salary,  21.  2s.  per  week. — 
Apply  on  MONDAY.  2nd  DECEMBER,  at  ELEVEN,  to  Mr.  JAMES 
BltOADBRIDGE,  Surveyor,  Vestry-hall,  Kensington. 

A RCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR’S  CLERK 

XA.  WANTED,  thoroughly  competent  in  designing  and  construc- 
tion, measuring  up  work,  quantities,  4c.  with  knowledge  of  land 
surveying  preferred,  to  take  the  entire  management  of  an  office. — 
Address,  stating  experience,  age,  salary  required,  4c.  to  Z.  A.  care  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  Advertising  Agent,  19,  Change-alloy,  ComhilL 
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TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

YX7 ANTED,  by  a Gentleman  who  lias  had 

V V seven  years'  experience  as  architect  and  surveyor,  including  a 
year  at  Chicago  since  the  fire,  a POSITION  as  ARCHITECT’S  CLERK. 
He  can  get  out  perspectives,  etching  or  colouring  same.— Apply, 
stating  salary,  4c.  to  JAMES,  Poste  Restante,  General  Post-office,  E.C. 

TXJ ANTED,  by  a thorough  GRAINER  and 

V V WRITER,  Permanent  EMPLOYMENT.  Aged  29.  Good 
references.  No  objection  to  fill  up  time  in  painting. — Address,  934, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TXJ ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

V V MACHINIST,  a SITUATION,  to  Work  Moulding  Machine, 
General  Joiner,  4c.  Can  make  cutters  and  do  own  repairs  if  required. 
Address,  A.  B.  Mr.  Newton's,  81,  Ryhope-street,  Ryhope,  Sunderland. 

TITAN  TED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

VV  PENTER  and  JOINER.  Used  to  counting-house  fittings 
dilapidations,  and  has  a good  knowledge  of  plans,  specifications,  and 
accounts.  Capable  of  taking  charge  of  a job  or  a shop.— Address,  Z. 
No.  51,  Besborough-place,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

TXJ ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  good  Plumber 

V V and  Gasfitter,  a SITUATION.  Understands  all  kinds  of 
hot-water,  pump,  bath  work,  and  plain  zinework.  Would  not  object 
to  fill  up  time  in  painting.  Good  references.  Town  or  country. — 
Address,  R.  P.  No.  3,  Hobbs-terrace,  Blue  Anchor-yard,  High-street, 
Peckham,  Surrey. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  4c. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V competent  CLERK,  with  good  reference,  or  to  give  Temporary 
Assistance.  Aged  34  years.  Experienced  in  measuring  np  works, 
faking  out  quantities,  estimating,  and  accounts. — Address,  ALPHA, 
No.  10,  Richford-street,  Hammersmith,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Y\7ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V with  twenty  years'  experience,  who  ha9  successfully  carried 
out  extensive  works  in  Town  and  country,  desires  a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  AGENT.— Address,  955,  Office 
of  “ The  Builder." 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  tempo- 

T » rary  or  occasional,  in  Town  or  country,  by  a first-class 
QUANTITYTAKER,  MEASURER,  ESTIMATOR,  and  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. Well  versed  in  dilapidations.  Twelve  years'  experience. 
Highest  references.  Terms  moderate. — Address,  SURVEYOR,  94, 
Langford-rosd,  Haverstock-hill,  N.W. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER  and 

V V GASFITTER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB,  in  Town  or  country. 
Used  to  first-class  work  in  building  or  jobbing.  Would  fill  up  time  at 
other  branches.  Good  reference  if  required. — Address,  the  PLUMBER, 
No.  56,  Portobello-road,  Notting-hill,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V JUNIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN,  in  an  Architect's  or  Builder’s 
Office.  Town  or  country.  Expeditious  tracer  ; neat  draughtsman  : 
willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  First-class  references.— 
Address,  ARTHUR  SMALL,  113,  Shaftesbary-street,  Hoxton,  N. 

WANTED,  by  a first-class  JOINER,  a 

V V SITUATION  to  WORK  JOINERS'  or  CABINET- M AKERS' 
MACHINERY,  having  had  great  experience  with  various  machinery,— 
general  Joiner,  moulding,  shaping,  planing,  band-saw.  Good  sharpener. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

T V thoroughly  efficient  ESTIMATING  and  MEASURING 
CLERK.— Address,  975,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHERS. 

T17ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

\ T SITUATION  as  MANAGER  or  FOREMAN  in  a BRICK- 
FIELD, or  in  any  occupation  as  superintendent  of  out-door  labour. 
First-class  references  can  be  given  as  to  character  and  capability. 
Address.  S.  T.  Post-office.  Hayes,  near  Uxbridge. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN. — Address,  A.  B.  3,  Hope  Cottages, 
Clarendon-road,  Hornsey,  N. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YX7ANTED,  by  an  experienced  young  Man, 

V V n SITUATION  as  PLUMBER.  Can  do  plain  zinc-work. 
Willing  to  make  himself  useful  in  other  branches.  Reference  if 
required.— Address,  PLUMBER.  Post-office,  Notting-hill-gate,  W. 

TXT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T » GENERAL  or  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Ten  years  with  lust 
employer.  First-class  references. — Address,  H.  P.  78,  Bride-street, 
Bamsbury,  N. 

TO  DECORATORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

T\T ANTED,  by  an  experienced  and  practical 

V V Mail,  a SITUATION,  as  MANAGER  or  FOREMAN,  in  a 
Decorative  and  Building  Firm. — Address,  (A.  B.  87,  Carlton-road, 
Kentish-town,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

117 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  Superintend  Repairs,  4c.  on 
an  estate.  Good  references.  —Address,  W.  F.  22,  Tindal-street, 
Laugt on-road,  Stockwell,  S.W. 

Y17ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER, 

V V HOT-WATER  and  GAS  FITTER,  Constant  EMPLOY- 

MENT, to  take  the  entire  Charge  ou  a Gentleman's  Estate.— Address, 
A.  C.  21,  George-street  East,  Greenwich,  Kent. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

T\7 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T T GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  a JOB.  Jnst  completing  his 
present  Job.  First-class  reference  from  present  employer.— Address, 
No.  951,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TXT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a JOB  or 

\ V CONSTANCY,  as  PLUMBER  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND, 
in  Town  or  country.  Good  reference.— Address,  R.  C.  25,  Overstone- 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

> T GENERAL  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN  or  as  8HOP  FOREMAN. 
Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  First-class  testimonials,  with  refer- 
ence.— Address,  W.  D.  25,  Dennett's-grove,  Queeu's-road,  Peckham. 

TXJ  ANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a respectable 

YOUTH  to  a CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Age  15.  A mode- 
rate premium  will  be  given. — Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  Eastington,  near 
Cirencester. 

"ITT ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

i V SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job. 
Town  or  country.  Just  completed  a large  job  in  the  country.  First- 
class  references. — Address,  W.  I’.  No.  12,  Norfolk-street,  New  North- 
road,  Islington. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

rPHE  Friends  of  a YOUTH,  aged  17,  wish 

1 to  PLACE  him  where  he  can  thoroughly  LEARN  the  BUSI- 
NESS. He  has  already  been  21  years  at  the  bench.— Address,  H.  M. 
No.  233,  Clnpluuu-road,  Stockwell,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

rpHE  Advertiser  desires  a RE-ENG  AGE- 

JL  M ENT  as  CLERK  to  the  above.  Used  to  bookkeeping  and 
accounts,  preparing  plans,  estimating,  4c.  Has  a practical  knowledge 
of  the  trade.  Can  give  good  general  assistance.  Good  references.— 
Address.  U.  W.  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T T WORKING  FOREMAN  or  STAIRCASE  HAND,  or  to  Take- 
Charge  of  a Job.  Would  do  the  staircase  for  the  same.  Can  do  hand- 
rails of  any  description.  Is  used  to  the  management  of  men.  and 
well  experienced  in  London  work.— Address,  JOHN  LEWIS,  Plessey, 
Kinnerley,  near  Oswestry,  Salop. 

OITUATION  WANTED,  by  a young 

Gentleman,  who  has  served  his  articles  with  an  Architect  and 
Surveyor  in  the  City,  and  since  been  in  the  country.  Good  know- 
ledge of  drawing,  and  an  excellent  draughtsman.  Anxious  to  get 
employment.  Aged  22.  Quick  and  intelligent,  and  correct  at 
figures.— Address,“G.  T.  C.  care  of  Mr.  Hebbert,  14,  Lupus-street, 
South  Belgravia. 

WANTED,  immediate  RE-ENGAGE- 

T » MENT  by  an  experienced  WORKING  FOREMEN  of  BRICK- 
LAYERS. Well  up  in  setting  out  all  kinds  of  work.  Can  take  entire 
management  of  ft  job,  having  had  charge  of  a number  of  men.  Will 
take  piece  work,  or  go  abroad.  First-class  references,  4c. — Address, 
A.  B.  Post-office,  Woodfleld-road,  Harrow-road. 

TO  THE  PROFESSION  GENERALLY,  BUSINESSES 
CONNECTED  THEREWITH,  Ac. 

P E-APPOINTMENT  WANTED,  by  a 

JT\>  Gentleman  of  eleven  years'  experience.  Possesses  a service- 
able acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  Architect  ami  Surveyor,  and 
" associated  " callings,  in  addition  to  good  qualifications  for  business 
purposes.  Any  of  these  pursuits  he  therefore  seeks  to  engage  in, 
entirely  'according  to  requirement. — Address,  V.  S.  care  of  Mr. 
Ingram,  Newsagent,  Gardener's-lane,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  GA8  FITTERS.  4c. 

WASTtD,  a SITUATION,  as  Improver 

T » to  the  above,  for  about  two  years.  Age,  22.  Wages  moderate. 
Address,  A.  B.  care  of  Mrs.  BlackJops,  Southbridge-place,  Croydon. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  OUT-DOOR 

I 1 FOREMAN,  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  the  Management 
of  n Branch  Business.  Aged  30.  Good  references.— Address,  952, 
Office  of  "The  Builder." 

AUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and 

Vi",  MEASURER,  upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience,  practically 
acquainted  with  building,  OFFERS  ASSISTANCE.  Is  a most 
efficient  quantitv-taker  and  measurer.  Specifications  prepared. 
Disputed  and  other  builders' accounts  arranged.  Quantities  priced. 
Terms  as  agreed. -SURVEYOR,  25,  Thomton-street,  Brixton-road. 

TO  SMITHS,  BUILDERS.  AND  IRONMONGERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN, 

T T having  had  experience  in  all  kinds  of  smith's  work,  both 
ornamental  and  otherwise ; gasfitting ; bellhanging ; steam,  hot- 
water,  and  hath  work  : and  has  held  a situation  in  one  of  the  best 
firms  in  London. — Address,  A.  D.  264,  Oxford-street,  Loudon,  W. 

DRAUGHTSMAN  and  GENERAL 

1 7 ASSISTANT  -WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, us  above.  Town  or  country.  Has  been  six  years  in  an  archi- 
tect and  surveyor's  Office.  Can  prepare  and  finish  drawings.  In  the 
best  maimer,  from  rough  sketches,  and  do  abstracting,  billing,  and 
all  office  work.— Address,  A.  221,  Kentish-town-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TV7ANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  EMPLOY- 

T V MENT,  who  has  had  some  years'  experience.  Is  a neat 
draughtsman,  and  can  prepare  plans  and  details  from  r nigh  sketches. 
Good  references  can  be  given.— Address,  B.  P.  The  Priory,  Fratton 
Bridge,  Portsea. 

AfLERK  of  WORKS. — A thoroughly  prac- 

\J  tical  and  experienced  Man,  with  first-class  testimonials,  is  open 
to  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  THOMAS  STAFFORD,  41, 
Wharton-street,  Lloyd-square,  PentonvUle,  W.C. 

WANTED,  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or 

T T CLERK  of  WORKS,  a SITUATION.  Good  testimonials  and 
references.  Aged  42.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Country  pre- 
ferred.—Address,  J.  H.  3,  Portland  Cottages,  West  Brompton. 

riARPENTER  wants  EMPLOYMENT  at 

V_^  BENCH  or  JOBBING.  Well  used  to  all  kinds  of  repairs  and 
alterations.  Wages  moderate. — Address,  J.  W.  18,  Ca tor-street,  St. 
George's-road,  Camberwell. 

TO  JOBBING  BUILDERS. 

~\\T ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T » TION.  Handy  at  (repairs,  and  a fairgrainer. — Address,  J. 
JOTHAM,  33,  Brighton-terrace,  Brixton,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  STEAM  JOINERY  MANUFACTURERS, 

AND  SAW  MILLS. 

A N energetic  SHOP  FOREMAN  and 

j~V  systematic  MANAGER  of  WOOD-CUTTING  MACHINERY 
is  DISENGAGED.  Good  draughtsman.  Aged  31.  Excellent  refer- 
ences and  testimonials.  — Address,  TEMPO,  105,  St.  Paul’s-road, 
Kennington  Park,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

T\7"ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  aged  22,  a 

T T SITUATION,  as  JUNIOR  CLERK,  in  the  office  as  above  : 
or  as  Time  or  8tore  Keeper.  Six  years  in  last  situation.— Apply  to 
ALPHA,  18,  Clayton-street,  Kennington  Oval,  S.E. 

A YOUTH,  aged  19,  son  of  a Builder, 

A wishes  for  a SITUATION  in  an  Architect's  or  Builder's  Office, 
where  he  would  get  a thorough  knowledge  r.  the  building  trade. 
Salary  not  so  much  an  object.— Apply,  J.  re  of  Mr.  Lawford, 

Builder,  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

_ TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

ACTANT  ED,  by  a young  Man,  a RE-EN- 

' ' GAGEMENT  as  CLERK.  Efficient,  and  thoroughly  con- 

versant with  the  various  duties  and  details  of  a builder’s  business. 
Keceutly  had  the  management  of  a jobbing  builder's  at  the  West  End. 
Excellent  references.  Salary  moderate.  Country  not  objected  to. 
Address,  964,  Office  of  “The  Builder." 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  (aged  23),  Carpenter  and 

/~\  Joiner,  is  desirous  of  getting  EMPLOYMENT  in  the  above 
trade.  Wages  6jil— Address,  G.  L.  7,  Draycot-terrace,  Sloane-square, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  of 

l\  considerable  practical  experience,  well  versed  in  design, 
working  details,  specifications,  4c.  and  with  high  testimonials,  desires 
an  ENGAGEMENT,  on  moderate  terms.— Address.  ARCHITECT, 
of  Mr.  White,  338,  Kennington-road,  S.E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  8URVEYO 


A SURVEYOR,  whose  time  is  partly  dis- 
engaged, would  be  glad  to  give  occasional  ASSISTANCE.— 
Address,  SURVEYOR,  3,  Borough  High-street,  S.E. 


I TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ASSISTANT  desires  an  ENGAGE- 

l\  MENT.  Has  had  two  years'  experience  in  an  eminent  Archi- 
tect's office  tin  Loudon.  References  in  London  and  Liverpool.— 
Address,  J.  D.  Home  Lea,  Waterloo,  near  Liverpool. 


A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  desires  a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT.  Can  prepare  working  drawings  from 
rough  sketches.— Address,  916,  Office  of  ‘‘The  Builder." 


A N ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT 

wishes  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Nearly  eight  years-  experi- 
ence. Working  and  detail  drawings,  levelling,  and  surveying.  Assist- 
ance in  quantities,  and  usual  office  reutine.  Salary  moderate. — 
Address,  923,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

AN  experienced  practical  ASSISTANT  is 

open  to  au  ENGAGEMENT  upon  moderate  terms.  Would 
not  object  to  an  engagement  for  part  of  each  day.  Uood  estimator,  4c 
Address,  Z.  B.  B.  Deacon's,  Leadeuhali-street,  E.C. 


A N efficient  BUILDER’S  CLERK,  well 

ATL  versed  in  Estimating,  Measuring,  Taking  ofl‘  Quantities.  Pnme 
Cost,  and  Accounts,  seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Good  references. 
Address.  A.  Y.  Z.  General  Post-office,  Brighton. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

A CLERK  seeks  a SITUATION  with  the 

T\  above,  having  had  experience.  A moderate  salary  at 
mencement  expected. — Address,  911,  Office  of  “The  Builder." 


A COMPETENT  CLERK, 

jtT.  and  MEASURER  (aged  35),  having  a 


ESTIMATOR* 

thorough  knowledge  of 
well  up  in  the  arrangement  of  neglected  and  compli- 
cated accounts,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Temporary,  partial,  or 
country  not  objected  to.— Address,  A.  B.  C.  39,  Sheppertou-road, 
Islington,  N. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  OR  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

GOOD  PLUMBER  wishes  to  meet  with 

a JOB.  Good  reference  to  a good  builder  at  the  West  End. — 
s,  H.  IL  No.  13,  George-street,  Portman-square,  Muryleb 


TMPEKIAL  FIBE  INSURANCE 

I COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  1,600, OOOf.  Paid  up  and  invested,  700,0004 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


/BOUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 

fSTREET,  and  14,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

The  County  Fire  Office  was  established  in  the  year  1806,  upon  the 
principle  that  the  interests  of  its  Policy-holders  and  its  own  should  be 
identical  A system  of  strict  economy  and  caution  has  enabled  the 
Directors  to  return  to  their  Policy-holders  a considerable  portion  of 
the  premiums  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  riska  These  returns, 
which  originally  varied  with  the  profits  of  the  year,  are  now  fixed  at 
the  rate  of  25  per  cent.  They  are  paid  out  of  a fund  specially  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  take  precedence  of  the  dividends  to  the 
Shareholders.  The  insured  are  exempt  from  all  personal  liability. 

EXAMPLES  OF  RETURNS. 


Policy  | 


Nome  and  Residence  of  Insured. 


138,142  I W.  F.  Riley,  esq.  Forest-hill 

114,163  ! W.  T.  Copeland,  esq.  New  Bond-street,  W. 

320,490  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  

81,118  Eli  ward  Thom  ton,  esq.  Princes-street,  W. 

99.218  Sir  James  J.  Hamilton,  bert.  Portnian-squi 
319.743  Messrs.  C J.  4 C.  Confer,  Brighton 
219.704  Messrs  Hunt  4 Koskeil.  New  Bond  street, 

382.961  The  Right  Horn  Lord  Nortbwlck  

433.512  Charles  Prater,  esq  Charlng-cross 

202.083  John  Hillman,  esq  Lewes 

212.644  Messrs.  Lintott  4 Son.  Horsham  

257,944  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Howe  

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ; and  to  the  Secretary,  No.  50,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 
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fj  ILT  ROOM 

\JT  50,000  feet  always  on  s 
quality.  Every  description  Ol 
Regilding  at  Trade  Prices. 


BORDERING.— 

tock,  from  Id.  per  foot.  Very  superior 
f Picture-frames  at  the  lowest  prices. 


GEO.  REES,  57,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 


TO  UPHOLSTERERS,  DECORATORS, 

CARVERS  and  GILDERS.  BUILDERS,  4c.— The  most  exten- 
sive assortment  of  GILT  BORDER1NGS  and  MOULDINGS  in 
London  always  in  stock,  or  made  to  order  from  pattern  or  section 
at  the  shortest  notice,  at  the  most  reasonable  prices.  — JOSEPH 
ROGERS,  10,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Established  35  years. 


PARTS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c.— 

\_J  GEORGE  ELL  4 CO.  Builders  of  Carts,  Vans,  Wagons 
Trucks,  Trolleys,  4c.  Contractors'  and  Builders'  Plant. 

LADDERS,  BARROWS,  TRESTLES,  STEPS,  SWINGING 
SCAFFOLDS.  PICK- HELVES,  HAMMER  HANDLES,  4c. 

Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  oil  the  Premises. 
Barrows,  Dobbin  and  other  Carta,  Intended  for  exportation,  ars 
made  by  machinery  so  as  to  be  interchangeable  in  their  parts. 

Scaffolding,  Ladders,  Barrows,  Trestles,  Steps,  4c.  Lent  on  Hire. 
ENGLISH  TIMBER,  SPOKES.  FELLOES,  STOCKS,  FENCING,  4c. 
Price  Lists  on  Application. 

GEORGE  ELL  & CO. 

EUSTON  WORKS,  366  and  368,  KU8TON  ROAD,  N.W.  and 
BRIDGE  WHARF.  BISHOP'8  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


rpHE  BRISTOL  WAGON  WORKS- 

1 COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LAWRENCE  HILL,  BRISTOL. 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Local  Boards  of  Health,  4c.  to  their 

REGISTERED  TUMBLER  CARTS, 


Specially  adapted  for  the  Removal  of  Slush,  Street-sweepings,  4c. 
Prices  upon  application. 


Dec.  7,  1872.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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YOL.  XXX.— No.  1557. 


The  Water  Supply  Question  : Manchester 
and  other  Corporate  Towns. 

A T E L Y we  gave 
an  instance, — Shef- 
field,— in  which  the 
water-supply  is  in 
the  hands  of  a pri- 
vate company.  We 
add  now  some  cases 
in  which  the  supply 
is  in  the  hands  of 
the  town  autho- 
rities. In  his  re- 
port to  the  Home 
Office,  Dr.  Pole  says 
that  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Manchester 
were  the  first  to 
carry  out  the  re- 
commendations of 
the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission,  — that  the 
supply  of  water  to  towns 
should  be  in  the  hands, 
not  of  private  commercial 
companies,  but  of  the 
public  municipal  autho- 
rities, and  that  the  charge 
for  water  should  be  made 
as  a publio  rate.  At 
the  time  the  Commission 
made  that  recommenda- 
tion the  water  - supply  to  Manchester  and 
Salford  was  afforded  by  an  old  private  company, 
3n  the  intermittent  system ; but  the  service 
being  very  deficient,  and  the  company  being 
inablo  to  entertain  any  large  scheme  of  im- 
provement, the  corporation  bought  up  the  com- 
pany, and  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 
The  works  were  designed  for  the  corporation  by 
Mr.  Bateman.  The  water  is  obtained  from  the 
uead  of  the  river  Etherow,  one  of  the  tributaries 
)f  the  Mersey,  and  is  collected  in  seven  large 
•eservoirs,  which  have  a drainage  area  of  19,300 
icres.  The  water  is  brought  by  gravitation  to 
lervice-reservoirs  near  Manchester,  from  which 
.he  town  is  supplied.  The  whole  of  the  reservoirs 
aken  together  cover  an  area  of  600  acres. 

The  town  mains  are  not  tapped  for  any  purpose 
ither  than  for  hydrants  to  supply  water  in  case 
bf  fire,  and  the  water  is  always  on  in  them  under 
a pressure  sufficient  to  throw  water  over  any 
building  without  the  aid  of  fire-engines.  The 
'lervice-reservoirs  are  elevated  250  ft.,  223  ft., 
md  145  ft.,  respectively,  above  the  lowest  part 

Ipf  the  town,  and  the  whole  district  supplied  is 
ilivided  into  three  zones  or  levels,  each  of  which 
»-s  served  by  the  reservoir  corresponding  to  its 
■tltitude.  The  house-service  pipes  are  connected 
i vith  subsidiary  or  “ service-mains,”  branching 
>ut  from  the  arterial  mains  of  the  town,  and 
Connected  with  them  by  sluice-cocks,  so  that 
yhey  can  be  shut  off  in  small  separate  areas 
i vhenever  desired,  for  repairs,  or  for  laying  on 
K o new  tenements,  without  interfering  with  the 
a general  supply.  These  service-mains  vary  from 
-i '»  in.  to  3 in.  diameter,  and  are  also  always 
p ffiarged  under  pressure. 

d The  water  was  first  introduced  from  the  new 
^ forks  in  1851,  and  after  a short  time  occupied 
i n adapting  the  general  arrangements  to  the 
ll.hange,  the  constant-service  system  was  applied 
Hihroughout  the  town.  It  has  ever  Bince  re- 
c nained  in  operation,  except  in  portions  of  two 


very  droughty  years, — 1868  and  1870, — when, 
in  consequence  of  two  new  reservoirs  then  in 
course  of  construction  not  being  completed,  and  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  being 
unable  to  supply  water  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, it  was  determined,  during  a short  period,  to 
restrict  the  supply,  and  to  shut  the  water  off  for 
some  hours  in  each  day. 

The  Corporation  supplied  in  the  year  1870  an 
average  of  14,315,877  gallons  per  day  to  128,371 
houses,  the  estimated  population  of  which  was 
685,334.  These  numbers  give  an  average  con* 
sumption  of  about  21  gallons  per  head  per  day. 
The  trade  supplies  are  large,  being  estimated  at 
7 gallons  per  head  per  day,  leaving  14  gallons 
for  domestic  use. 

The  arrangements  for  extinguishing  fires  are 
very  perfect  in  Manchester,  and  much  saving 
has  been  effected  in  this  respect  since  an  ample 
supply  of  water  has  been  available.  Mr.  Pole 
says  that  there  is  a very  general  impression  that 
where  water  is  constantly  laid  on  under  a 
tolerably  high  pressure,  fire-engines  are  unneces- 
sary ; but  this  requires  considerable  qualification- 
In  cases  where  small  quantities  only  are  wanted* 
it  is  so ; but  at  large  fires  quantity  is  the  most 
important  thing,  and  a large  quantity  can  rarely 
be  obtained  without  so  much  reducing  the 
pressure  in  the  mains  as  to  leave  but  compara- 
tively small  force  available.  A single  jet  may 
be  easily  thrown  up  some  80  ft.  or  100  ft.,  but  a 
single  jet  would  be  of  little  use  in  a large  fire, 
and  when  several  hose-pipes  are  put  on,  the 
power  of  projection  to  any  large  extent  is  gone. 
The  fire  brigade  at  Manchester  keep  engines, 
both  hand  and  steam,  always  in  readiness.  As 
soon  as  a fire  is  heard  of  a two-horse  light  cart 
is  despatched,  with  all  possible  speed,  with  hose, 
jets,  and  all  apparatus  for  attaching  to  the 
hydrants  in  the  streets,  and  in  nearly  all  cases, — 
that  is,  in  about  97  out  of  100, — this  preparation 
is  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  fire  ; but  engines 
are  always  sent  after  the  hose-carts,  to  be  in 
readiness  in  case  the  fire  should  prove  to  be  so 
large  that  the  jet  thrown  directly  from  the  pipes 
would  be  insufficient  in  quantity  to  extinguish 
the  fire. 

Seeing  how  largely  the  population  of  Man- 
chester had  increased,  and  what  bad  house- 
fittings  were  in  existence,  which  were  the  cause 
of  great  waste  of  water,  and  over  which  the 
Corporation  had  no  sufficient  control,  they  ob- 
tained an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1860  to  enable 
them  to  prevent  waste,  misuser,  or  undue  con- 
sumption of  water,  by  themselves  prescribing 
the  size,  nature,  strength,  materials,  mode  of 
arrangement,  and  repair  of  the  pipes,  valves, 
cocks,  cisterns,  water-closets,  and  other  apparatus 
to  be  used  ; and  these  regulations  seem  to  have 
been  effectual,  for,  notwithstanding  the  growing 
population,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  that  for  five  years  after  they  came 
into  force  the  quantity  supplied  was  not  much 
greater  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  than  at  the 
beginning.  The  daily  average  quantity  of  water 
supplied, — 

In  1855  was  8,078,152  gallons. 

In  1860  was  10,907,183  „ 

In  1865  was  11,156,433  ,, 

In  1870  was  14,315,877  „ 

Mr.  Pole  says,  “The  relations  between  the 
authorities  supplying  water  to  any  town  and  the 
plumbers  trading  in  it  have  a most  important 
influence  on  the  efficiency  of  any  arrangements 
which  it  is  attempted  to  carry  out  for  controlling 
the  distribution.  The  co-operation  of  these 
traders  will  much  facilitate  such  arrangements, 
while  their  hostility  will  render  them  difficult  in 
an  equal  degree.  It  is  notorious  that,  when  left 
without  regulation,  the  water-fittings  supplied  to 
the  consumers  in  a town  are  very  indifferent, — 
often  lamentably  bad.  This  arises  partly  from 
ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
plumbers  as  to  what  are  the  beBt  modes  of  con- 


struction, partly  from  working  too  cheaply  (to 
satisfy  speculating  builders  and  others  who  wish 
to  limit  the  outlay),  and  partly  from  a disgraceful 
desire  to  make  further  work  by  repairs.” 

The  respectable  plumbers  in  Manchester  are 
invited  to  sign  an  agreement,  binding  themselves 
to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  corporation, 
and  to  execute  all  work,  both  as  to  material  and 
workmanship,  in  such  a manner  as  the  corpora- 
tion should  approve,  in  consideration  of  which 
they  should  be  formally  appointed  “authorised 
plumbers.”  No  one  is  compelled  to  employ  one 
of  these  authorised  plumbers,  but  the  advantage 
of  doing  so  is  that  they,  and  not  the  consumers, 
are  the  persons  held  responsible  by  the  corpora- 
tion for  compliance  with  the  regulations. 

Taps  and  stop- cocks  are  the  chief  articles  to 
be  attended  to,  water-closets  in  Manchester  not 
being  common  in  the  lower  class  of  houses.  Out 
of  128,000  houses  in  the  district,  only  about 
10,000  contain  them.  Nevertheless,  all  valves 
and  fittings  to  water-closets  and  baths  are 
included  in  the  regulations.  The  corporation 
require  all  water-fittings  to  be  approved  and 
stamped  at  their  own  warehouse  before  use;  and 
these  regulations  are  really  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer, — or,  at  least,  of  the  owner  of  the 
house, — as  well  as  of  the  corporation,  inasmuch 
as  they  compel  him  to  have  good  work,  which 
will  not  only  ensure  the  efficiency  of  his  water- 
supply,  but  save  him  from  the  expense  of  fre- 
quent repairs. 

The  charges  for  domestic  water-supply  in 
Manchester  are  made  on  the  principle  that  was 
recommended  by  the  Health  of  Towns  Commis- 
sion, and  are  as  follow : — 1.  A “ public  water- 
rate,”  to  be  levied  on  all  property,  payable 
by  the  owner.  2.  A “ domestic  water-rate,”  to 
be  levied  on  all  dwelling-houses,  payable  by  the 
occupier.  The  amounts  levied  can  be  varied  by 
the  corporation  from  time  to  time.  At  present 
the  publio  rate  is  3d.  in  the  pound,  and  the 
domestic  rate  9d.  in  the  pound,  estimated  on  the 
poor  - rate  assessment.  No  extra  charge  is 
made  for  one  water-closet  in  a house ; nor  for 
private  baths;  nor  for  hoi’ses  and  carriages, 
unless  used  for  business  purposes. 

From  a “ Memorandum  on  the  distribution  of 
water  to  the  town  of  Leeds,”  furnished  to 
Mr.  Pole  for  the  purposes  of  his  report  by  the 
resident  engineer  and  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  works  belonging  to  the  corporation,  it  seems 
that  the  average  daily  supply  at  Leeds  to  260,000 
inhabitants  is  about  6,000,000  gallons,  being 
23  gallons  per  head,  of  which  from  4 gallons  to 

5 gallons  are  for  trade  and  public  purposes, 
leaving  from  18  gallons  to  19  gallons  for  domestio 
consumption. 

All  waste-pipes  are  authorised  to  be  made  to 
discharge  either  on  to  the  nearest  sink  or  such 
other  suitable  place  as  the  officer  of  the  corpora, 
tion  may  approve,  so  that  any  waste  may  be 
visible.  The  weights  of  lead  service-pipes  to  be 
used  are  to  be  as  follow  : — 2-in.  pipe,  38  lb.  per 
yard;  l£-in.,  261b;  l|-in.  211b.;  1-in.,  13  1b. ; 
f-in.,  11  lb. ; f-in.,  9 lb. ; £-in.,  7 lb. ; and  f-in., 

6 lb.  per  yard.  No  pipe  less  than  f in.  diameter 
is  to  be  used.  The  taps  are  to  be  of  the  same 
pattern  and  quality  aB  those  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Guest  & Chrimes,  and  numbered  27  in 
their  list. 

The  kind  of  water-closet  known  in  some 
plaoes  as  the  “ pull-down  ” closet,  which  con- 
sists of  a simple  pan  and  trap,  and  a pipe  (com- 
monly made  too  small)  leading  down  to  it  from 
a cistern  overhead,  is,  in  Leeds  and  elsewhere, 
called  a “ sanitary  ” water-closet.  Every  closet 
of  this  kind,  and  every  closet  of  whatever  kind, 
in  houses  not  exceeding  10Z.  rental,  is  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a double-valve  water-waste  preventer, 
having  a boot,  or  division,  and  having  the  valves 
so  connected  that  both  cannot  be  open  at  the 
same  time. 

The  charges  for  water  for  domestic  use  are 
made  on  the  gross  rental,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
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houses, — that  is,  those  from  4 1.  to  20l.ayear, — are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  on  that  rental. 
If  the  rental  does  not  exceed  4 l.  a year  the 
charge  is  4s.  per  annum.  Above  20Z.  the  rate 
decreases  until  a 351.  house  is  charged  30s.  ; a 
50Z.  house,  40s. ; a 70 Z.  house,  50s. ; a 100Z. 
house,  70s. ; and  above  that,  4 per  cent,  on  the 
rental,  up  to  250Z.  a year;  above  that,  10Z., 
irrespective  of  rent.  One  water-closet  is  charged 
5s.  4d.  a year  extra,  and  each  additional  one, 
2s.  8d.,  except  that  where  the  rent  is  not  more 
than  101.  a year  the  charge  for  one  is  2s.  8d. 
each  house.  Horses  are  charged  5s.  each  per 
annum ; washing  carriages,  5s.  for  two  wheels, 
and  7s.  6d.  for  four  wheels  ; cows,  2s.  6d.  each 
per  annum.  The  rates  are  payable  quarterly  in 
advance. 

The  supply  of  water  to  Liverpool  in  the  year 
1870,  according  to  Mr.  Pole’s  report  to  the 
Home  Offioe  in  1871,  amounted  to  16,334,105 
gallons  per  day,  of  which  about  62  per  cent, 
was  derived  from  the  Rivington  reservoirs,  near 
Chorley,  twenty-five  miles  from  Liverpool,  and 
the  remainder  was  pumped  from  deep  wells  sunk 
into  the  new  red  sandstone  beneath  the  town. 
The  population  supplied  with  water  in  that  year 
was  about  625,000,  and  the  above-named  quantity 
gives  an  average  daily  supply  of  26T  gallons  per 
head  of  that  population,  being  divided  thus 
Per  head  per  diem. 


For  trade  purposes 2'6  gallons. 

For  public  purposes  2 0 „ 

For  domestic  supply  21*5  „ 
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From  these  wells  was  derived  the  old  water- 
supply  before  the  Rivington  works  were  made, 
from  which  source  water  was  brought  into  the 
town  in  1858.  These  works  consist  of  seven 
large  reservoirs,  which  impound  water  gathered 
from  10,000  acres  of  moor  and  mountain  land. 
The  reservoirs  contain  together  about  3,260 
millions  of  gallons,  and  the  top  water-level  in 
the  lowest  of  the  series  is  428  feet  above  the 
Old  Dock  sill  at  Liverpool.  The  Act  which 
authorised  the  Rivington  works  to  be  made 
directed  that  the  corporation  should  afford  from 
these  reservoirs  certain  quantities  of  water, 
amounting  on  the  whole  to  about  8,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  as  compensation  to  mill-owners 
and  others  along  the  line  of  the  impounded 
streams. 

For  several  reasons,  which  we  cannot  now 
stay  to  notice,  the  supply  of  water  from  these 
works  wras  in  danger  of  falling  short  in  1865,  and 
the  old  wells  were  again  resorted  to,  and  new 
ones  sunk.  In  the  following  year  the  water- 
engineer  of  Liverpool,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Duncan,  reported  to  the  corporation  on  various 
schemes  that  had  been  proposed,  and  in  favour 
of  one  that  had  been  proposed  many  years  before 
by  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  the  River  Dee,  below 
Bala  Lake ; but  having  spent  so  much  money  on 
the  Rivington  works  and  otherwise,  the  corpora- 
tion decided  to  improve  and  extend  these  as  far 
as  possible  before  going  elsewhere.  This  they 
were  doing  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Pole’s  report. 

Previously  to  the  year  1862,  the  mode  of  charg- 
ing for  the  domestic  use  of  water  had  been  that 
ordinarily  adopted  by  waterworks  companies, 
that  is  to  say,  a per-centage  on  the  rental  of 
those  houses  to  which  water  was  supplied ; but 
in  that  year  the  corporation  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  authorising  them  to  alter  the  former 
mode  of  charging,  and  to  adopt  a different  prin- 
ciple. 

The  following  are  the  charges  now  in  force  : — 
1.  A[ public  rate,  called  the  “water  rate,”  of 
6d.  in  the  pound,  is  levied  on  all  property  rated 
to  the  poor.  2.  Water  supplied  to  shipping  is 
charged  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  per  1,000  gallons. 
3.  Water  supplied  to  manufacturers  is  charged 
at  9d.  per  1,000  gallons.  4.  A “ domestic  water 
rent  ” is  payable  in  cases  where  water  is  actually 
supplied.  It  includes  baths  and  waterclosets, 
and  is  variable  in  amount,  being  fixed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  corporation.  5.  Water  for  horses, 
gardens,  &c.,  is  charged  for  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
corporation.  In  fixing  the  amounts  of  4 and  5, 
the  corporation  adopt  such  a rate  as  will  make 
good  the  deficiency  between  the  annual  expendi- 
ture and  the  income  derived  from  the  first  three 
sources.  The  “ rent  ” usually  varies  from  5d.  to 
6d.  in  the  pound. 

The  supply  is  not  constant,  being  on  in  the 
service  mains,  from  which  the  houses  were  sup- 
plied, only  during  the  daytime,  i.e.,  for  about 
twelve  hours,  and  is  shut  off  from  them  during 
the  night ; the  chief  mains,  however,  being 
always  charged. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  W.  PETTIT  GRIFFITH,  F.S.A. 

“ To  be  rich  without  profusion,  simple  without  barren- 
ness, is  the  great  aim  of  an  architect." — Percier. 

“ The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament." 

“ Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gilded  shore 
To  a dangerous  sea." 

“ Plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence.” 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

It  is  an  important  inquiry  as  to  the  extent 
architects  are  justified  in  consulting  their  archi- 
tectural classics,  leaving  a new  style  out  of  the 
question,  without  being  denounced  as  copyists 
or  plagiarists. 

Sir  W.  Chambers  accuses  our  greatest  archi- 
tects with  having  too  much  neglected  the  detail, 
it  being  the  duty  of  an  architect  to  attend  to  the 
minutest  object,  as  well  as  to  the  most  consider, 
able.  By  so  doing,  he  says,  a practitioner  may 
distinguish  himself  from  the  common  herd  of 
those  who  assume  the  title  of  architects.  The 
most  masterly  disposition,  incorrectly  executed, 
can  only  be  considered  as  a sketch  in  painting, 
or  as  an  excellent  piece  of  music  performed  by 
country  fiddlers. 

The  study  of  architecture  requires  to  be  care- 
fully and  nicely  handled,  and  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  mouldings  form  the  very 
grammar  of  the  art ; without  them  all  buildings 
would  be  senseless  masses. 

It  is  of  more  importance  just  now  than  at 
any  other  period,  that  the  proper  use  of  good 
mouldings  should  be  encouraged,  as  powerful 
temptations  are  offered  to  force  the  employment 
of  colour,  in  lieu  of  form,  upon  the  architecture 
of  the  day.  The  folly  of  using  soft  red  bricks 
is  now  deplored,  and  mosaics  for  external  work 
are  now  proposed  to  be  thrust  upon  the  public 
attention. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  people  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  the  religious  teachings 
conveyed  to  the  people  through  the  medium  of 
painted  and  stained  glass  windows,  fresco,  mural, 
or  other  paintings,  encaustic  tiles,  &c.,  were 
most  instructive ; but,  at  the  present  day,  the 
more  light  we  receive  in  our  churches  the  better. 
By  all  means  preserve  the  mind-products  of 
former  times,  but  do  not  reproduce  them.  They 
have  done  their  duty  well,  and  deserve  respect. 

Sacred  writ  was  not  always  truthfully  exhi- 
bited, either  on  canvas,  glass,  stone  or  em- 
broidery ; it  is  a question,  therefore,  in  these 
enlightened  days  as  to  the  desirability  of  exactly 
imitating  the  old  school.  How  often  have  the 
vices,  particularly  from  Venice,  been  pointed 
out,  of  representing  Scripture  histories,  after  the 
most  immodest  and  scandalous  manner,  without 
any  sanction  or  authority  of  truth. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  mind  was  influenced 
tlirough  the  eye.  In  the  reformed  church  the 
mind  is  reached  by  the  ear  : hence  the  absurdity 
of  over-decorating  our  churches. 

The  streets  of  London  are  filled  with  palaces, 
crowded  into  narrow  thoroughfares,  and  not  to 
be  viewed  without  risk  oL  dislocation  of  neck  or 
loss  of  hat.  The  money  wasted  upon  these 
edifices  is  to  be  deplored  ; as,  in  most  instances, 
neat  elevations,  ‘carefully  proportioned,  with 
moderate  cornices,  and  suitable  sculptures, 
would  be  more  tasteful  and  answer  all  .purposes. 
In  many  buildings,  the  mouldings  are  either 
clumsy  and  too  large,  or  insignificantly  small, 
spaces  badly  distributed,  sculptures  indifferent, 
columns  ill-proportioned,  and  tasteless  sensa- 
tional ornaments  everywhere. 

Many  architects  exhibit  a great  desire  for  over- 
decoration, forgetting, — 

“ Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 

Grace  in  all  simplicity." 

Shakspeare. 

A well-distributed  ornamentation  produces  a far 
better  effect  than  a profusion  crammed  into  con- 
fined spaces ; and  however  the  multitude  may 
admire  the  rich  confusion,  it  requires  a well- 
regulated  mind,  as  Horace  says,  to  “ prune  all 
ambitious  ornaments  away,”  and  to  appreciate 
a duly  proportioned  and  decorated  production. 

The  relative  surface  proportions  in  which  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  lines  harmonise 
with  each  other,  have  been  clearly  shown  in  a 
“ Manual  of  Colour  ” ; and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  proving  that  relative  surface  propor- 
tions, plain  and  decorative,  may  be  likewise 
harmoniously  distributed,  and  thereby  avoid  that 
over  profusion  of  ornamentation  which  destroys 
the  appearance  of  many  of  our  principal  build- 
ings. An  ordinary  intelligent  eye  can,  without 
difficulty,  discern  between  a good  and  bad 
facade,  for, — 

“ Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 
The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator.” 


Real  architecture  does  not  consist  of  over-- 
decoration,  as  practised  by  our  Continental 
neighbours,  but  of  a duly-proportioned  edifice 
having  its  mouldings  well  adjusted,  and  its  sculp- 
tures well  balanced.  To  an  uneducated  eye 
clumsy  mouldings  appear  bold  and  sensational ; . 
to  the  cultivated  mind  they  are  unbearable. 
Much  may  be  learnt  upon  this  subject  by  an 
observant  walk  through  our  principal  thorough, 
fares,  and  the  discerning  architect  will  be 
astonished  at  the  great  absence  of  careful  pro- 
portion : the  projection  of  the  cornices  is  either 
too  great,  so  as  to  half  conceal  the  superincumbent 
attic,  or  else  too  poverty-stricken  ; the  pedi- 
ments  and  the  trusses  to  windows  and  doors  too 
large  and  over  ornamented  ; columns  too  tall  or 
stunted,  with  a ridiculous  entasis ; and  so  through- 
out  the  compositions. 

Errors  of  this  kind  are  naturally  common 
among  civil  engineers ; their  education,  requiring 
a higher  and  more  scientific  development  than 
that  expected  from  architects,  prevents  them 
from  paying  attention  to  the  formation  of 
mouldings.  This  defect  on  the  part  of  the  engi- 
neers  can  be  easily  remedied  by  their  seeking 
the  services  of  an  architectural  tyro,  who, 
though  not  perfect,  still  would  create  more 
reasonable  details  than  they  themselves  are- 
capable  of  producing.  We  are  not  bound  to 
servilely  copy  former  mouldings  and  forms, — 

“ A just  and  ample  licence,  which,  if  used 
With  fair  discretion,  never  is  refused." 

Horace. 

Every  architect  is  acquainted  with  the 
exquisite  purity  of  the  architecture  of  ancient 
Greece';  consequently  whenever  this  style  is 
consulted  for  future  development,  the  grand 
point  to  be  observed  is  to  continue  the  spirit 
of  its  authors  by  following  in  their  footsteps. 
Roman  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  was  nothing 
more  than  a garbled  edition  of  the  Greek  style, 
and  although  the  Romans  have  handed  down  to 
us  some  choice  specimens,  still  it  was  left  for  the 
Palladian  school  to  proportion,  arrange,  and  to 
adapt  their  crude  works  for  practical  use.  The 
grammar  of  architecture  has  been  much  advanced 
by  the  works  of  Palladio,  the  latter  should  be 
well  studied,  and  not  forgotten. 

Judges  in  competition  cases  ought  to  demand 
an  inspection  of  the  detailed  drawings,  as  well 
as  the  pictorial  views,  because,  however  well  a 
building  may  be  planned  or  designed,  if  the 
cornices,  mouldings,  &c.,  have  not  their  correct 
projection  and  contour,  the  absence  of  these 
properties  in  them  will  mar  the  best  propor- 
tioned building  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  only  reasonable,  I-  think,  that, 
when  money  is  voted  by  Government  from  the 
public  purse  for  public  buildings,  all  com- 
petitions should  be  open  to  the  profession.  How 
is  talent  to  be  recognised,  or  architecture  ad. 
vanced,  if  competitions  be  limited  to  a handful 
of  architects,  selected  without  reference  to  their 
brethren’s  opinions  of  their  merits,  but  merely 
because  they  have  friends  at  court,  or  practise 
a fashionable  style  of  architecture,  generally 
possessing  no  other  recommendation  than 
eccentricity  ? 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  I stated,  in 
Loudon’s  Architectural  Magazine,*  that  “it  is 
well  known  that,  by  the  officiousness  of  parties 
who  sometimes  have  the  management  of  erect- 
ing public  buildings,  the  original  intentions  of 
the  architect  are  often  nearly,  and  sometimes, 
quite  destroyed,  to  please  the  whims  and  fancies 
of  these  directors.  Now,  if  these  interferences 
were  made  by  persons  who  had  acquired  some 
taste  for  the  art,  let  that  taste  be  ever  so  small, 
professional  men  might  benefit  by  their  sugges- 
tions. The  importance  of  possessing  a knowledge 
of  architecture  is,  by  many  persons,  never  per- 
ceived until  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise  an 
opinion  on  the  subject ; and  yet  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  who  may  not  be  solicited  to  join  a com- 
mittee to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  architectural 
designs  for  schools  or  other  buildings  connected 
with  the  parish  in  which  he  resides.  The  de- 
ficiency of  persons  often  put  upon  these  com- 
mittees is  pretty  well  known,  and  more  especially 
by  those  architects  whose  drawings  have  unfor- 
tunately happened  to  fall  into  their  clutches.” 

Since  the  above  was  penned,  a great  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  : drawings  are  often  publicly 
exhibited  prior  to  a decision  being  pronounced, 
and  in  the  interim  the  press  is  permitted  to  give 
an  opinion, — consequently,  if  an  ignorant  deci- 
sion be  made,  the  best  competitor  may  lose  the 
premium,  but  not  the  merited  honour.  So  far 


* Vol.  fil.,  tj.  493. 
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an  improvement  in  one  direction.  Curiously 
enough,  as  regards  the  committees,  and  the 
public  in  general,  their  knowledge  of  architecture 
has  not  advanced  one  jot.  Ask  them  the  differ- 
ence between  a Greek  and  a Roman  capital,  or 
between  Early  English  and  Decorated  English, 
and  you  may  be  certain  of  the  answer;  plans 
and  sections  are  enigmas  to  them. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  recent  times  to 
denounce  and  ridicule  precedent, — to  repudiate 
those  rules  and  architectural  maxims  which  have 
oocupied  a thousand  and  more  years  to  perfect. 
This  retrograde  movement  was  aided  by  men, 
professors  of  our  art,  who,  having  young  men 
under  their  educational  care,  ought  to  have  been 
more  careful  in  giving  vent  to  their  opinions. 

It  would  be  well  if  architects  guided  the 
public  taste,  instead  of  rendering  themselves 
slaves  to  it.  Sensational  architects  are  selfish 
persons,  satisfied  with  a little  temporary  no- 
toriety, and  of  whom  posterity  will  know  nothing. 
If  Palladio,  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  Chambers,  and 
others  had  belonged  to  the  above  class,  their 
well  - proportioned  and  deoorated  productions, 
that  are  so  justly  admired,  would  not  have 
afforded  us  that  instruction  and  educational 
delight  which  they  now  do. 

The  common  sort  of  builders  in  this  country, 
observes  Sir  W.  Chambers,  are  extremely  fond 
of  variety  in  the  ornaments  of  windows,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  part  of  a building ; imagining, 
probably,  that  it  betrays  a barrenness  of  inven- 
tion to  repeat  the  same  object  frequently.  These 
inventive  gentlemen  would  do  well  to  give  their 
l attention  to  some  professors  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  who,  through  exercising  their  talents  on 
i meaner  objects,  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  their 
limitation.  No  tailor  thinks  of  employing  seven 
or  eight  kinds  of  buttons  on  the  same  coat 
| cutler  will  not  make  ten  different  sorts  of  knives 
l for  the  same  set;  and  if  a cabinet-maker  be 
1 trusted  to  furnish  a room,  he  seldom  introduces 
jmore  than  one  sort  of  chairs.  We  do  not  dis- 
i cover,  either  in  the  works  of  antiquity  or 
t those  of  the  great  modem  architects,  any  traces 
of  this  foolish  hankering  after  variety.  The 
csame  object  is  frequently  by  them  repeated  a 
U hundred  times  over;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
[i  causes  of  that  amazing  greatness  and  that  noble 

I simplicity  so  much  to  be  admired  in  their 
productions. 

The  public  taste  is  easily  formed  and  led, 
architects  have  great  power  over  it.  The  archi- 
tecture of  a city  remarkably  indicates  the  civil- 
ilisation  of  its  inhabitants : when  buildings  are 

I seen  composed  of  streaky  red  brickwork,  twisted, 
ill-proportioned  columns,  adorned  with  cabbage- 
i leaves  and  other  trifl.es,  you  naturally  find  the 
tisame  frivolous  taste  in  all  other  matters  of  art. 
tiTurn  to  the  music-halls,  which  might,  under 
5 proper  direction,  exercise  a great  influence  over 
9 the  general  taste,  by  providing  good,  standard 
jimusic,  instead  of  such  miserable  episodes  as 
The  Life  of  a Cadger,  or  ve  vants  no  Work  to 
‘do”;  “ Petticoat-lane  ” ; and  many  other 


ii  popular  s 
I!  There 


There  are  certain  maxims  or  canons  enun- 
kiciated  for  the  guidance  of  correct  taste  in  archi- 
jjitecture : if  these  are  founded  upon  truth,  and 
n1  admitted,  then  all  departures  therefrom  are 
(•bad,  and,  of  course  ought  to  be  avoided. 

I1  The  present  Gothic  mode  of  roofing  buildings 
Ijmay  be  compared  to  the  extravagant  style  of 
ti  head-dress  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it 
ijwas  built  up  in  a couple  of  cones  or  spires, 
ii: which  stood  so  excessively  high  on  each  side  of 
lithe  head,  that  a woman  who  was  but  a pigmy 
; without  her  head-dress,  appeared  like  a colossus 
ciupon  putting  it  on.  Nature,  says  Addison,  seems 
[ : to  have  designed  the  head  as  a cupola  to  the 
1 1 most  glorious  of  her  works;  and  when  we  load 
* it  with  such  a pile  of  supernumerary  ornaments, 
l we  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  human  figure, 
■land  foolishly  contrive  to  call  off  the  eye  from 
<i great  and  real  beauties,  to  childish  gewgaws, 
li  ribbons,  and  bone-lace. 

] Our  architectural  classics  are  valuable ; but  I 
l i think  that  more  direct  practical  information  is 
[ i.to  be  obtained  from  buildings  themselves:  for 
irnstance,  take  students,  and  personally  point  out 
1 to  them,  not  the  beauties,  but  the  shortcomings, 
> °f  city  architecture,  and  those  in  the  suburbs, — 
3 i they  will  never  forget  them.  I do  not  mean  to 

i say  that  all  the  absurdities  are  the  faults  of 

ii  architects.  Some  people  act  for  themselves, 
i.  Builders,  also,  act  for  them, — engineers,  if  they 
i can  get  a chance, — and  so  forth ; nevertheless, 
i the  extraordinary  blunders  committed  are  such 
1 as  to  cause  even  a tyro  in  art  to  Bhudder.  They 
( occur  in  even  the  more  important  buildings. 

All  these  errors  might  have  been  avoided  simply 


by  a knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  architecture. 
We  should  not  forget  that, — 

“ The  master-piece  of  knowledge  is  to  know 
But  what  is  good,  from  what  is  good  in  show.” 
Reynolds  says,  that  in  our  inquiry  after  sim- 
plicity, as  in  many  other  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  we  can  best  explain  what  is  right  by 
showing  what  is  wrong ; and,  indeed,  in  this  case 
it  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  Simplicity, 
being  only  a negative  virtue,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed or  defined.  We  must  therefore  explain 
its  nature,  and  show  the  advantage  and  beauty 
which  is  derived  from  it,  by  showing  the  de- 
formity which  proceeds  from  its  neglect. 

New  views  are  occasionally  ventured.  Recently 
“Symmetry  from  a Gothio  Point  of  View”  has 
been  enunciated.  The  writer,  an  architect, 
speaks  of  the  palace  of  the  Archduke  Michael, 
at  St.  Petersburg.  “It  was  a purely  Classic 
building,  and  one  of  the  best  modern  erections 
in  that  style  he  was  aware  of.  The  two  wings 
of  the  building  were,  externally,  exactly  alike ; 
but,  on  consulting  the  plan,  one  wing  consisted 
of  a spacious  apartment  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  of  it,  while  the  other  comprised  a number 
of  small  rooms.  This  was  certainly  not  true 
symmetry.” 

When  the  eye  takes  in  at  a glance  an  external 
view  of  a building,  if  the  latter  be  symmetrical, 
it  pleases  the  eye, — a building  may,  however,  be 
unsymmetrical,  yet  agreeable  to  the  eye,  through 
having  its  parts  picturesquely  grouped.  But  to 
render  the  internal  arrangements  of  a plan  sym- 
metrical, as  suggested  above,  would  be  of  no 
value,  or  even  pleasing  to  the  eye,  because  the 
eye  could  not  discern  all  the  rooms  at  one  glance. 
Perhaps  the  writer  proposes  that  a plan  of  the 
building  should  be  hung  in  the  hall,  as  the  eye 
could  not  discern  the  plan  at  one  glance  of  the 
building. 

Quatremere  de  Quincy,  quoted  by  Loudon, 
says  there  exists  in  many  plans  a sort  of  me- 
chanical correspondence,  which  consists  in 
chalking  out  the  arrangement  of  one  side  exactly 
by  the  other ; a merit  more  imaginary  than  real, 
and  which  is  a total  loss  to  the  spectator,  as  it 
can  contribute  but  little  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole. 

An  architect  who  copies  existing  styles  is  de- 
nounced as  a mechanical  fellow  : this  is  correct, 
but  curiously  enough,  how  few  there  are  who 
can  copy, — the  majority  produce  Bimply  cari- 
catures. 

Asserted  original  attempts  are  often  merely 
cloaks  for  ignorance, — there  is  much  to  be  learnt 
from  the  former  phases  of  art,  and  an  architect 
who  has  studied  the  various  styles  of  each 
country  has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing and  working  in  the  spirit  of  the  style  he 
selects.  In  the  Greek  architecture,  the  materials 
for  design  contrast  wonderfully.  There  are  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Temple  at  Corinth, — who  is  to 
become  the  Greek  Palladio,  to  reduce  the  archi- 
tectural  dissimilations  to  proportion  and  pro- 
priety ? Of  what  value  would  the  Roman  remains 
have  been  to  the  profession  if  they  had  not  been 
collected,  compared,  adjusted,  and  reproduced 
for  practical  purposes  ? 

It  is  surprising  how  varied  the  matter  which 
is  set  forth  in  a large  volume  of  literature,  the 
result  of  combination  of  the  twenty- six  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  the  wonderful  calculations 
produoed  by  a few  numerals.  The  same  with 
architecture.  The  few  mouldings  of  the  different 
styles  can  be  appropriately  employed  for  further 
development  in  each  style,  and  produce  wonderful 
variety. 

As  practice  makes  perfect,  this  may  hold  good 
in  some  cases ; but,  as  a rule,  to  ensure  success 
in  producing  well-proportioned  and  harmonious 
mouldings,  I would  recommend  a careful  study 
and  comparison  of  similar  mouldings  in  the 
various  styles,  and  then  the  adoption  of  forms 
suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  building  in 
contemplation. 

Regular  architecture  is  not  guided  by  suoh 
arbitrary  rules  as  people  imagine ; the  contour 
of  mouldings  varies  very  much.  Some  archi- 
tects deem  themselves  so  gifted  that,  without 
reference  to  ancient  authors,  by  taking  a black 
board  and  a piece  of  chalk  they  can  mark  the 
mouldings  off-hand  as  the  works  proceed. 

There  has  been  much  unmeaning  and  idle 
talk  concerning  fine-art  architecture,  which  has 
been  in  importance  unfairly  contrasted  with  the 
knowledge  required  for  building,  the  latter  being 
looked  upon  as  a mere  mechanical  production, 
whilst  the  former  has  been  upheld  with  a Royal 
Academic  castle-building-in-the-air  signifieancy. 
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The  truth  is,  that  building  is  a science  requiring 
more  real  headwork  than  is  at  the  present  time 
devoted  to  fine-art  productions.  Divest  a cathe- 
dral of  all  its  decorations,  and  you  would  still 
possess  a scientific  giant.  I am  not  an  advocate 
for  deteriorating  the  value  of  fine-art  produc- 
tions, my  object  being  to  direct  the  attention  of 
young  architects  to  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
devoting  more  attention  to  the  science  of  build- 
ing. The  exterior  of  nature  is  lovely ; how  far 
more  wonderful  and  scientific  is  the  interior  : in 
the  production  of  the  latter  a real  headwork  has 
been  exercised.  And  how  much  dependent  is 
the  beauty  of  the  exterior  upon  the  interior : 
ill-proportion  your  human  frame,  or  a cathedral, 
or  a church,  and  all  the  fine-art  pleasantries  in 
the  world  will  fail  to  render  them  beautiful. 

Robert  Morris,  1734,  justly  observes  in  his 
lectures,  that  a plain  regular  front,  without  dress 
or  ornament,  if  justly  proportioned,  will  better 
satisfy  the  taste  of  the  judicious,  and  more 
immediately  strike  the  eye,  than  all  the  gay 
dress  and  decoration  of  an  ill-proportioned 
design  : this  has  been  confirmed  by  Cresy,  who 
says  a building,  though  entirely  devoid  of  orna- 
ment, may  be  rendered  beautiful  by  the  justness 
of  its  proportion,  and  the  richest  edifice  wanting 
in  this  never  can  excite  admiration. 

We  cannot  be  too  anxious  in  designing  our 
buildings,  and  in  constructing  them  with  the 
most  durable  materials.  Of  course,  the  air  is 
the  menstruum  that  consumes  all  materials 
whatever,  till  the  earth  shall  be  no  more,  and 
time  itself  shall  end ! But  still,  if  the  temples 
of  Greece  had  been  of  Bath  stone  and  red  bricks, 
their  remains  would  not  have  been  spared  for 
our  contemplation  and  instruction ; it  therefore 
behoves  us  to  create  good  architecture,  and  to 
execute  it  with  the  most  suitable  and  lasting 
materials.  Preliminary  sketches,  rough  and 
vigorous,  suoh  as  those  by  Prout,  the  Rev.  L. Petit, 
and  others,  are  excellent  for  conveying  to  the 
mind  the  general  effect  of  buildings  ; but  with- 
out neat  and  mechanical  precision  in  drawing, 
little  real  architecture  can  be  produced. 

Much  to  the  credit  of  the  present  age,  we  are 
seldom  treated  with  philosophical  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  taste, — papers  in  which  the  writers 
“ are  continually  discoursing  of  effects  instead  of 
developing  causes  ; and  after  many  prettinesses, 
in  very  pretty  language,  do  fairly  set  you  down 
just  where  they  first  took  you  up.” 

The  architect  has  to  deal  with  material  sub- 
stances, to  be  fashioned  into  intelligence  by  his 
experienced  mind.  Let  any  one  test  his  head 
against  a stone  column  or  a brick  wall,  and  he 
will  find  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Let  the 
philosophical  man  place  in  the  hands  of  a builder 
or  mason  a specification  of  works  proposed  to  be 
done,  and  it  will  be  returned  with  a smile.  We 
all  of  us  know  that,  when  young,  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  build  a church,  that  without  experience, 
when  the  oross  is  put  on,  or  in  a classic  building 
a vase,  it  appears  ridiculously  small ; and  we 
take  care  afterwards,  until  we  have  had  experi- 
ence, to  raise  in  wood  the  cross  or  vase  to  test 
the  proper  size  for  a given  height.  It  will  be 
found  that  philosophical  inquiries  generally  treat 
of  subjects  of  which  the  writers  know  but  little, 
and  their  readers  nothing. 

The  painter’s  ignorance  of  proportion  is  well 
known,  particularly  when  buildings  form  a pro- 
minent feature.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  he  is  taught  to  be  jolly  and  lively,  and  to 
ignore  such  dry  studies.  Ruskin  says  that  “pro- 
portion was  dull,  to  say  the  least  of  it ; and  he 
would  ask  men  of  genius  on  the  proportionate 
system  upon  what  achievement  of  the  past  would 
they  in  their  old  age  look  back  with  satisfac- 
tion ?”  “He  thought  they  might  abandon  the 
theory  of  architecture  being  in  proportionate 
lines,  and  find  something  better  upon  which  to 
feast  their  fancy.”  “ If  architectural  designing 
led  to  no  pleasant  journeys,  if  it  did  not  excite 
life  and  emotion,  and  passion,  it  sank  into  a 
condition  in  which  those  who  practised  it  were 
neither  numerators  nor  denominators,  but  mere 
common  fractions.” 

The  principal  causes  of  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  those  who  oriticise  in  architec- 
ture, are  owing  to  their  different  degrees  of  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  ai-t;  for  cx-itical 
taste  does  not  depend  upon  a superior  principle 
in  men,  but  upon  superior  knowledge : it  is  the 
offspring  of  learning  and  a just  education,  and  is 
always  more  or  less  within  our  power. 

In  1734,  Morris  published  lectures  on  archi- 
tecture,  founded  upon  harmonic  and  arithmetical 
proportion,  designed  “ as  an  agreeable  enter- 
tainment for  gentlemen  :”  thiB  sounds  anything 
but  dull ! 
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A knowledge  of  geometry  has,  before  now,  led 
to  profitable  results.  “ Aristippus,  the  Socratic 
philosopher,  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Rhodes, 
perceiving  some  geometrical  diagrams  thereon, 
is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  to  his  companions, 

‘ Be  of  good  courage ; I see  marks  of  civilisa- 
tion !’  and  straightway  making  for  the  city  of 
Rhodes,  he  arrived  at  the  Gymnasium,  where, 
disputing  on  philosophical  subjects,  he  obtained 
such  honours,  that  he  not  only  provided  for  him- 
self, but  furnished  clothing  and  food  to  his  com- 
panions.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  architecture  is  an  art 
less  understood,  and  worse  practised,  than  any 
other.  An  architect  is  dependent  upon  an  edu- 
cated eye,  perfected  by  long,  laborious  study; 
and  does  not  rely  upon  sensations,  feelings, 
affections,  emotions,  and  romantic  dreams.  These 
we  leave  to  the  painter,  while  the  architect  rests 
satisfied  to  leave  his  works  to  the  admirers  of  the 
beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the  magnificent.  Pro- 
portion being  based  upon,  and  sanctioned  by, 
Nature’s  works,  will  endure  for  ever ; while 
Venetian  Gothic,  red  brick,  Bath  stone,  and 
twisted,  stunted  columns,  will  decay  in  their 
author* s lifetime,  and  form  picturesque  ruins  for 
Ruskin  and  his  satellites  to  muse  upon,  until  the 
public  have  common  sense  to  reject  Buch  unpro- 
fitable visions. 

Some  years  ago  an  architect  was  ill-esteemed 
had  he  not  travelled  abroad  ; but  bear  in  mind 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  more  to  be 
learned  from  the  valuable  measured  works  of 
Stuart  and  Revett,  Taylor  and  Cresy,  Bowman 
and  Crowther,  and  others,  than  from  any  sketches 
to  be  obtained;  besides  which,  recollect  that 
your  own  tailor  can  visit  the  Continent  with  a 
camera,  and  vie  with  you  in  perspective  views. 

It  will  be  well  for  architects  to  study,  and  to 
pay  more  attention  to  historical  sculptures. 
Sculptors  may  occasionally  realise  living  forms 
somewhat  satisfactorily,  but  whenever  they 
meddle  with  material  form,  either  in  designing 
pediments,  pedestals,  or  other  architectural  fea- 
tures, they  invariably  raise  a smile  ; and  this  is 
the  result  of  their  want  of  knowledge  of  propor- 
tion, mouldings,  and  other  details. 

In  our  ancient  sculptures,  historical  and  floral, 
the  geometrical  key-note  exercised  a great  in- 
fluence over  the  direction  given  to  the  living 
forms,  foliage,  and  so  on. 

To  those  who  desire  to  create  beautiful  build- 
ings I would  suggest  that  more  time  be  devoted 
to  the  Grammar  of  Architecture  : much  expres- 
sion depends  upon  the  nice  manipulation  of  the 
mouldings ; and  as  in  music,  so  in  architecture, 
rhythm,  uniformity,  and  simplicity  are  needed 
for  a perfect  development. 


TEE  HITCH  IN  SANITARY  REFORM. 

It  is  a matter  for  serious  regret  that  in  the 
reports  of  a recent  deputation  to  wait  on  Mr. 
Stansfeld  on  the  subject  of  sanitary  reform,  the 
impression  should  have  been  given  that  a pro- 
fessional, rather  than  a comprehensive,  stand- 
point was  selected  by  the  speakers.  We  are 
convinced  that  such  was  not  the*intention  of  the 
deputation.  No  intelligent  person  can  either 
doubt  or  undervalue  the  primary  importance  of 
medical  inspection  in  sanitary  matters.  It 
would  be  as  ignorant  to  do  this  as  it  is  to  dis- 
regard the  equal  importance  of  engineering 
experience.  The  physicians  and  medical  prac- 
titioners of  this  country  would  consider  them- 
selves extremely  affronted  if  they  were  called 
upon  by  the  Administration  to  inspect,  to  take 
up,  and  to  re-lay  drains ! They  would  not  con- 
sider that  their  knowledge  of  climatic  influence, 
and  of  the  character  of  that  local  climate  which, 
as  far  as  health  is  concerned,  is  a question,  not 
of  degrees,  but  of  yards,  was  such  as  to  fit  them 
for  dealing  with  the  great  question  of  water- 
shed. They  know,  far  better  than  it  is  for  us  to 
point  out,  the  true,  limits  of  their  own  beneficent 
practice  and  special  education.  We  wish  to  put 
the  question  to  them  whether,  in  their  natural 
and  proper  anxiety  that  imperfectly-educated 
men  should  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  strictly 
medical  duties,  they  may  not  have  given  to  the 
minister  at  once  a false  impression  of  the  real  ob- 
ject they  have  at  heart,  and  an  excuse  for  that  per- 
sistency in  doing  nothing  into  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  unfortunately  drifted.  When  men  are 
hard-pressed  with  work,  or  when  they  are  enjoy- 
ing a temporary  rest  from  such  pressure,  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  resist  taking  advantage 
of  any  excuse  for  continued  inaction.  While  the 
country  is  watching  the  Local  Government  Office 


for  signs  which  it  does  not  give;  while  place 
after  place  is  asking  for  inspectors  who  are  not 
forthcoming ; when  the  terrible  typhoid  is  again 
selecting  the  noblest  victims,  and  entering  on  a 
winter  campaign  which  the  mere  passing  of  the 
stump  end  of  one  Act  of  Parliament,  followed  by 
no  definite  action,  is  not  likely  to  check  ; — it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  the  minister  should  have  an 
excuse  put  into  his  mouth  which  is  that  most 
fatal  of  all  falsehoods,  a half-truth. 

If  we  could  reconcile  it  to  our  sense  of  pro- 
priety to  become  the  advocates  of  a class  interest, 
in  opposition,  or  even  in  priority,  to  that  which  is 
the  true  interest  of  the  whole  community, — if 
we  were  to  consider  it  our  first  duty  to  “ make 
work  ” for  the  architect,  the  engineer,  and  the 
builder, — we  could  not  wish  for  anything  better 
than  the  committal  of  the  needed  sanitary 
re-organisation  of  the  country  to  the  care  of  the 
medical  profession,  unaided  by  the  proper  skill 
of  constructive  science.  But  such  a position 
would  be  like  that  of  a physician  who  should 
advocate  the  unchecked  sale  of  drugs  of  all 
kinds,  poisonous  or  otherwise,  or  the  free  prac- 
tice of  the  self-taught  practitioner,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  increase  the  activity  of  disease, 
and  so,  ultimately,  make  more  work  for  the 
actual  man  of  art.  We  know,  and  all  practical 
men  know,  what  comes  of  the  work  of  the 
amateur,  or  of  the  non-building  man,  who 
meddles  with  bricks  and  mortar,  with  drains 
and  pipes.  To  those  whose  object  it  is  to 
“ make  work,”  and  to  draw  the  largest  possible 
sum,  in  the  long  run,  from  the  pocket  of  the 
customer,  nothing  is  bo  welcome  as  to  see  him 
begin  to  save  money  (as  he  expects)  by  dis- 
pensing with  specially-trained  skill.  And  if  we 
are  to  have  this  all  over  the  country,  if  sanitary 
engineering  is  to  be  treated  as  an  inferior  branch 
of  the  art  of  the  apothecary,  we  know  both  who 
ultimately  will  lose  and  who  will  gain,  at  least 
in  a pecuniary  sense. 

If,  again,  instead  of  taking  this  purely  selfish 
money-grubbing  view,  we  were  to  regard  the 
subject  under  the  influence  of  esprit  de  corps, 
we  might  have  a lance  to  break  with  medical 
men  in  an  encounter  in  which  numbers  would  be 
on  their  side,  and  reason  and  right  on  our  own  ; 
for,  after  all,  if  the  care  of  sanitary  provision  is  to 
be  single  and  not  double,  it  is  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  the  architect  and  engineer  in  preference 
to  that  of  the  physician.  This  statement  is 
proved  by  one  consideration.  It  is  no  reflection 
on  the  ablest  physician  to  suppose  that  he  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  skill  and  art  of  the 
builder.  Indeed,  if  his  time  has  been  entirely 
taken  up,  as  is  the  case  with  the  most  eminent  of 
the  profession,  with  study  and  with  practice, 
such  an  ignorance  is  a necessity.  It  is  in  favour 
of,  rather  than  against,  the  eminent  character  of 
the  man.  He  may  pronounce  that  a certain 
locality  is  unhealthy,  that  ventilation  is  requisite, 
or  that  drainage  is  requisite;  but  how  this 
requisite  should  be  supplied  he  knows  no  more 
than  the  architect  knows  what  drugs  to  prescribe 
for  a sick  man.  The  physician  can  indicate  the 
fact  that  the  services  of  the  builder  are  requisite. 
In  the  case  of  the  most  eminent  physician,  he 
neither  can  nor  will  do  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a disgrace  to  an 
architect  to  build  an  unhealthy  house,  or  not  to 
know  how  to  remove  a nuisance.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  medical  man  is  in  no  way  superior 
to  his  own,  if  he  be  fit  for  his  own  profession,  as 
to  the  fact  of  certain  arrangements  being  un- 
healthy ; but  as  to  the  mode  of  removal  of  the 
cause,  it  is  the  architect  alone  who  can  be  the 
judge.  Thus,  in  the  first  instance,  that  of  the 
observation  of  the  evil,  the  two  men  are  about 
on  a par.  In  the  second  part  of  the  story, — the 
remedy, — it  is  the  latter  alone  who  has  anything 
to  say.  If  only  one  man  is  needed,  the  engineer 
is  that  one  man. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  men  are  found  to  imagine 
or  to  admit  a claim  on  behalf  of  the  medical 
profession,  to  take  charge  of  the  physical 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  country  ? There 
are  two  reasons  for  this  error ; and,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  a pair  of  reasons,  one  is  good  and 
the  other  bad. 

It  is  the  medical  man  to  whom  appeal  is 
naturally  made,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  out- 
break of  disease.  It  is  his  function  to  stem 
that  outbreak, — a function  often  discharged  with 
consummate  skill  and  with  great  self-devotion. 
And  what  is  almost  the  first  question  put  by  the 
skilful  physician,  when  consulted,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  ? It  is, — Where  does  the  patient 
live  ? Is  his  disorder  the  result  of  poisoned 
water  or  of  poisoned  air  ? Is  it  arising  from  a 
damp  house,  or  from  a damp  or  ill-drained  soil  ? 
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Often  and  often  will  it  occur  that  the  able 
medical  man  thus  at  once  touches  with  a needle 
the  very  nucleus  of  the  evil.  " You  must  leave 
your  house.  You  must  quit  that  alluvial  soil. 
You  must  seek  or  you  must  shun  the  sea  air.” 
Thus,  as  man  naturally  clings  to  him  who  has 
superior  knowledge  (when  he  wants  the  fruit  of 
that  knowledge),  the  patient  will  naturally  say, — 
“ Doctor,  what  must  I do  ? Will  a new  roof 
keep  my  house  healthily  dry  ? Do  you  think 
that  my  drains  can  possibly  be  pestiferous  ? ” 
Thus,  in  spite  of  himself,  is  the  physician  made 
into  a sanitary  inspector ; and  thus,  if  the  proper 
man  be  not  at  hand,  for  the  physician  to  call  in, 
may  be  led  to  attempt  special  functions  which 
are  not  his  own,  and  which  he  knows  that  he 
can  very  ill  discharge  (or  if  he  does  not  know  it, 
so  much  the  worse  for  all  parties),  as  a mere 
forlorn  hope  in  the  rescue  of  suffering  humanity. 

This,  then,  is  a good  reason  why  the  medical 
profession  should  have  insensibly  drifted  into  a 
position  that  is  not  their  own,  and  which  they 
can  only  occupy  to  their  own  detriment  and  to 
that  of  the  public,  with  reference  to  the  duties 
of  the  sanitary  engineer.  But  wo  said  that 
there  is  also  a bad  reason  for  the  position  which 
this  question  now  assumes  to  the  vulgar  eye.  It 
is  this.  The  medical  men  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  members  of  the  professions 
connected  with  building.  Their  voices  are  more 
audible, — the  accumulated  sound  is  incalculably 
louder.  We  blush  to  admit  that,  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  ministers  of  a 
country  like  this  Bhould  base  their  conduct 
rather  on  the  loudness  and  persistency  with 
which  a claim  is  made  than  on  the  right  and 
reason  of  the  claim.  And  yet ! we  eschew 
politics, — but  can  any  one  doubt  that  it  is  this 
very  power  of  voice  and  power  of  numbers  that 
in  the  press,  in  society,  in  Parliamentary  debate, 
has  led  nine  persons  out  of  ten  to  believe  that  a 
doctor  is  a man  naturally  learned  in  water 
supply  and  in  sewerage  ? 

Let  us  take  an  instance  as  to  which  the  present 
week,  for  the  first  time,  has  seen  the  collection 
of  the  statistics.  What  does  London  pay  for 
her  water  supply  ? It  is  a simple,  non-medical, 
engineering  question.  The  reply  is,  London 
pays  annual  water-rent  to  the  gross  amount  of 
more  than  a million  sterling  (the  actual  figures 
are  1,041,1321.).  This  rent  is  collected  by  eight 
companies,  who  have  actually  expended  on  their 
works,  mains,  and  other  appliances  the  gross 
sum  of  ten  millions  and  an  eighth  (10, 137, VIOL). 
To  maintain  and  to  manage  the  system  carried 
out  at  so  large  an  expense,  these  eight  companies 
pay  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  (411,9651.),  being  about  40  per  cent, 
of  their  charges  for  the  water  supply.  That 
leaves  a return  on  the  capital  spent  of  about 
6 per  cent. ; which,  considering  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  property,  and  the  depreciation  and 
danger  to  which  it  is  exposed,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered exorbitant.  It  is  not  such  as  should 
induce  any  very  prudent  man  to  seek  to  enter 
into  competition  with  existing  companies.  The 
respective  rates  of  profits  of  these  companies 
differ  among  themselves,  the  Kent  Company,  for 
example,  spending  22,000 l.  out  of  an  income  of 
62,000 i.,  a little  more  than  30  per  cent. ; and  the 
West  Middlesex,  spending  66,0001.,  out  of  an 
income  of  116,000Z.,  or  a little  over  50  per  cent. ; 
but  the  average  returns  are  the  safest  guide  for 
our  present  purpose. 

Now,  the  quality,  the  quantity,  the  frequency, 
and  the  level  of  this  supply  are  subjects  of 
extreme  sanitary  importance.  Analysis  of  the 
water,  which  is  now  regularly  conducted,  is  a 
matter,  not  of  medicine,  but  of  chemistry.  It  is 
the  special  duty  of  specially-educated  men,  the 
most  eminent  of  whom  have  no  connexion  with 
therapeutics.  Out  of  the  four  points  requiring 
attention,  then,  there  is  only  one  into  which  the 
medical  man  is  likely  to  be  specially  qualified 
to  enter ; and  even  this  is  out  of  his  proper 
province.  He  may  be  an  analytical  chemist,  as 
an  engineer  may  be,  or  he  may  not.  He  will 
be  none  the  worse  fitted  for  his  proper  curative 
duties  in  the  latter  case  ; and,  whatever  be  his 
chemical  knowledge  and  skill,  he  will  have 
recourse  to  an  expert  for  analysis,  if  he  have  any 
patients  worth  mentioning  on  his  hands.  The 
other  three  questions  are  simple  matters  of 
engineering,  controlled  (as  the  first  is  also)  by 
financial  considerations.  No  one  who  remembers 
the  great  complaint  made  not  long  ago  by  a 
large  district  as  to  the  extreme  deficiency  of  the 
water-supply  can  doubt  that  this  great  engineer- 
question  will  have  to  be  resolutely  tackled  before 
very  long.  London  is  paying  six  shillings  a head 
for  water.  The  quantity  demanded  is  daily 
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increasing.  The  quantity  supplied  is,  in  some 
instances,  such  as  to  be  unfavourable  to  health. 
A good  deal  has  to  be  done  in  the  matter,  and 
that  by  some  authority,  whether  administrative 
or  Parliamentary,  that  can  grasp,  all  the  facts, 
and  deal  with  all  the  interests  concerned.  It  is 
a question  eminently  concerning  the  wise  ad- 
ministration  of  sanitary  law,  but  it  is  an  engineer- 
ing question,  and  one  on  which  medical, — as 
distinguished  from  chemical, — science  has  no- 
thing to  say  beyond  truisms  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar. 

If  sanitary  improvement  is  to  depend,  as  Mr. 
Stansfeld  implied,  on  the  gradual  “ rising  of  the 
local  boards  to  the  height  of  their  now  functions,” 
the  theory  may  be  admissible ; but,  mean  time, 
fever  and  pestilence  will  have  their  own  way. 
Nor  can  we  foresee  that  any  real  reform  will  be 
effected  till  some  scathing  misfortune  wakens 
the  country  to  declare  that  what  it  demands  is, 
not  gradual  political  self-education,  but  physical 
purity  : not  a policy,  but  a fact. 

We  see  that  the  medical  profession  are  alive 
to  the  great  difficulty,  to  which  we  called  early 
attention,  of  the  inability  of  the  country  prac- 
titioners to  hold  their  own  against  the  parsimony 
of  the  local  boards  without  the  aid  of  proper 
organisation.  Mr.  Stansfeld  recommends  cou- 
rage ; but  that  is  but  cold  comfort.  What  is 
required  is,  that  degree  of  associated  authority 
that  organisation  alone  can  give ; and,  in  the 
absence  of  which,  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 
men  are  but  too  likely  to  be  hopelessly  frittered 
away. 

In  a word,  the  issue  which  we  join  with  the 
i minister  is  this.  We  are  agreed  as  to  the  pre- 
i sence  of  a terrible  foe,  and  the  necessity  of  taking 
i measures  of  resistance.  We  propose  that  such 
! resistance  should  be  organised  according  to  our 
i best  resources,  and  that  the  Minister  of  Health 
1 should  dispose  of  the  two  arms  proper  for  the 
encounter.  Of  these,  the  medical  profession 
may  be  regarded  as  the  cavalry, — its  first  func- 
| tion  being  that  of  obtaining  intelligence ; the 
(engineering  profession  forms  the  infantry  and 
! artillery,  who  are  to  attack  and  to  occupy  posi- 
tion after  position.  But  Mr.  Stansfeld  proposes 
1 to  make  the  attack  by  a cloud  of  volunteer 
skirmishers,  to  whom  ho  refuses  uniforms  and 
I officers.  This  is  not  a mere  illustration,  but  a 
ifair  description  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  systems.  Or  again,  we  may  say : we  look 
to  result  j and  we  propose  the  best  means  of 
iattaining  that  result ; not  for  the  sake  of  those 
means,  but  for  that  of  the  object.  Mr.  Stansfeld 
(looks  at  the  means  for  its  own  sake,  and  thinks 
(more  of  how  a reform  is  to  be  arranged,  so  as  to 
i educate  the  people  in  its  progress,  than  at  the 
lend  to  be  effected.  In  this  he  counts  on  one 

I ally  who  is,  in  point  of  fact,  his  most  fatal 
opponent : we  mean  Time.  Allow  decades  or 
centuries  to  elapse,  and  country  boards  may  “ rise 
to  their  functions  j”  isolated  medical  men  may 
ilfind  courage,  and  water-shed  districts  may  shape 
ithemselves. 

i We  see  how  the  action  of  Time  has  already 
litaken  place.  We  can  measure  the  progress 
(made  in  Sanitary  Reform  since  the  Royal  Assent 
nwas  given  to  the  Bill  of  last  session,  but  we  must 
ifcake  the  smallest  unit  known  to  English  long 
(measure  for  the  purpose.  Time,  we  repeat,  is 
jienlisted  on  the  wrong  side.  The  sanitary  urgency 
dis  one  thing,  the  political  outcome  another.  We 
ilhold  that  sanitary  measures  should  be  primarily 
[regulated  by  sanitary  principles.  If  this  one 
'point  be  admitted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
iiwhat  is  requisite.  The  double  organisation  of 
(the  medical  and  the  engineering  staff,  each  in  its 
(Own  province,  and  each  upon  its  proper  principle 
iDf  action,  is  essential  to  the  scientific,  which  is 
i also  the  truly  practical,  treatment  of  the  case. 
As  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  question,  there 
is  room  for  differences  of  opinion,  into  which  wo 
[forbear  to  enter.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  re- 
fearded,  not  on  political,  but  on  sanitary  grounds, 
llf  this  is  the  verdict  of  the  country,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  general  form  of  the  or- 
ganisation which  is  needed  for  giving  fair  play 
(to  the  public  health.  We  have  no  doubt  what 
i the  ultimate  course  will  be,  but  we  Bhould  rejoice 

I to  see  it  adopted  without  further  waste  of  time, 
Of  money,  and  of  life,  that  is  more  precious  than 
Either. 


Borough.  Surveyorship  of  Burnley.— 

[(There  were  sixty-five  candidates  for  this  ap- 
pointment, from  which  the  committee  invited 
i hree  gentlemen  for  further  consideration  ; and, 

; ifter  an  interview,  Mr.  Edward  R.  S.  Escott,  of 
i Tali  fax,  was  unanimously  selected. 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings  form- 
ing the  present  winter  exhibition,  at  the  Gallery 
in  Suffolk-street,  is  of  just  such  relative  unim- 
portance when  compared  with  the  chief  annual 
display  of  the  year,  as  custom  and  consent  have 
settled  for  a proper  distinctiveness,  and  that  is 
as  little  as  possible  : even  this  difference  will 
become  more  accidental  and  less  incidental  pre- 
sently, and  summer’s  ripeness  will  bring  with  it 
very  slight  improvements  on  the  fruit  of  winter’s 
growth  so  far  as  picture  production  is  concerned. 
This  may  really  be  advantageous  in  some  cases 
where  maturity  and  full  strength  mean  but 
stronger  evidence  of  immaturity  and  weakness. 
A very  off-hand  sweep  would  skim  the  cream  of 
what  may  be  found  here,  not  enough  to  churn 
into  the  butter  of  flattery,  and  give  a thin  layer 
of  it  to  a tithe  of  the  numerous  contributors  to 
this  collection.  Mr.  Baxter  sends  two  of  his 
pretty  female  heads,  that  serve  to  recall  how 
very  pretty  his  fancy  portraits  used  to  be  ; his 
“Bride”  (93),  and  her  charming  Bister,  of  a yet- 
unfixed  fate,  taking  “The  Stroll”  (128),  bear  some 
evidence  that  these  agreeable  features  of  a long 
time’s  notoriety  are  not  to  become  wholly  things 
of  the  past ; and,  though  no  present  portentous 
meaning  is  to  be  ascribed  to  “ The  Wreck  ” 
(83)  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Woolmer,  this  subduedly  gor- 
geous combination  of  bright  hues,  rich  shadows, 
sea-nymphs,  and  other  mythic  marvels,  refreshes 
a long  memory  of  similar  remarkable  effects  con- 
clusive in  establishing  Mr.  Woolmer  an  old  master 
beyond  the  reach  of  anewman.  There  was  glamour 
in  his  art  at  a period  when  elaborate  copyism  was 
not  considered  the  only  food,  and  food  enough 
for  wonder.  Now,  Mr.  W.  Bromley’s  peasant 
children  happily  circumstanced  in  home-scenery, 
“ Blackberry  Picking  ” (6) ; “ Watching  the 
Bird-trap”  (92),  or  “Angling”  (186),  though 
no  high  degree  of  finish  is  attained  in  their 
representation,  are  far  more  likely  to  secure 
admiration  than  anything  that  appeals  to  the 
imagination  rather  than  conviction.  This  popu- 
lar taste  for  simple,  natural  incidents  is,  as  usual, 
well  provided  for,  by  Mr.  T.  Roberts’s,  “ Is 
Baby  asleep  ?”  (70)  ; Mr.  J.  Morgan’s  “ Kiss  ! 
Baby”  (76);  Mr.  A.  F.  Patten’s  “Hide  and 
Seek  ” (108)  ; Mr.  W.  Hemsley’s  “ Models 
criticising  ” (127),  and  many  another  cognate 
episode.  Lovers  and  love-making  are  more 
powerfully  than  pleasantly  illustrated  in  Mr.  V. 
W.  Bromley’s  reading  of  “ Sir  Lancelot  and 
Guinivere”  (152)  ; by  Mr.  E.  Radford’s  kneeling 
devotee  making  a rather  ambignous  request, 
from  “Waller’s  Girdle  Song”  (300), — 

“ Give  mo  but  what  this  ribbon  bound. 

Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round  j” 

and  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Girardot’s  “Lover’s  Gift” 
(331),  amongst  other  instances  ; and  a little  moro 
pleasantly,  if  not  so  powerfully,  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Waite’s  comely  damsel  helped  in  the  cogitation 
of  a sweet  address  by  her  dicky-bird,  “What 
shall  we  say?”  (27)  ; by  Mr.  W.  Gush’s  simi- 
larly perplexed  young  woman,  “ What  shall  I 
say  ? ” (57)  with  no  such  assistance  to  the  tune 
of  her  answer;  and  Mr.  Haynes  Eng  gives 
some  insight  to  the  difficulties  attending  such  a 
matter  by  the  careful  study  and  neat  perform- 
ance shown  to  be  necessary  in  the  production  of 
“Katie’s  Love-letter”  (94).  Mr.  C.  Bauerle’s 
child  in  rapt  admiration  of  some  “ Flowers  ” 
(105)  will  be  thought  by  many  to  be  the  gem  of 
the  collection,  it  is  so  thoroughly  free  from  pre- 
tentiousness, so  agreeable  in  colour,  and  so 
solidly  painted.  A brother  and  sister  “ Coming 
over  the  Heath”  (220)  do  not  fully  share  the 
best  qualities  that  characterise  the  single  figure. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  works  as  easily  with  oil-colour 
as  he  does  in  any  other  medium : a weather- 
worn veteran  lighting  up  for  “A  Quiet  Pipe” 
(122)  is  a small  but  telling  proof  of  how  con. 
spicuous  real  worth  may  be  sometimes.  He  has 
also  helped  Mr.  M.  Fisher  to  very  good  purpose, 
for  the  “lassie”  paying  “A  Friendly  Visit,” 
with  a lapful  of  vegetable  offerings,  to  Mr. 
Fisher’s  capitally-painted  sheep,  adds  very  much 
to  the  completeness  of  one  of  the  best  pictures 
of  its  kind  here;  though  Mr.  T.  F.  Wainewright’s 
cattle,  “By  the  River-side”  (41),  is  a very 
admirable  work ; and  Mr.  J.  S.  Noble,  jun.,  may 
rank  amongst  the  better  depictors  of  animal  life, 
if  his  pointers  grouped  during  “ A Rest  at 
Luncheon-time  ” (188),  and  keeping  watch  over 
the  dead  game,  be  only  an  ordinary  example  of 
his  skill.  Talking  of  dogs,  Mr.  C.  S.  Lidderdale 
introduces  such  a beautifully  ugly  “ pug  ” to  do 
duty  in  his  version  of  “ Beauty  and  the  Beast  ” 
(165),  that  the  fact  being  a patent  one,  putting 
beyond  all  doubt  of  a pug’s  hideousness  consti- 


tuting its  most'precious  charm,  it  is  only  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  a suspicion  of 
some  confusion  for  a lady  as  to  which  was  the 
beast  and  which  was  the  beauty  could  exist,  is 
saved ; however,  the  improbability  is  so  mons- 
trous, for  the  fair  sex,  as  a body,  are  too  ready 
to  acknowledge  superiority  in  any  member  of  it, 
so  long  as  the  delicacy  of  self-consciousness  does 
not  stand  in  the  way,  and  Mr.  Lidderdale’s 
Beauty  has  claim  enough  to  the  denomination  by 
the  steps  he  has  taken  to  elevate  her,  so  that 
identity,  after  all,  must  be  easily  settled.  In 
any  view  taken  of  the  subject,  it  is  a very 
cleverly  executed  picture. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  whether  or 
not  the  one  reclining  lady  of  the  two  wooing  the 
invigorating  influences  of  “ Sea  Breezes  ” is  an 
invalid,  or  if  she  who  is  upright  stands  in  jnst  as 
much  need  of  restorative  assistance.  The  wind  is 
blowing  its  best,  and  the  principal  aspiration  of 
the  artist,  Mr.  G.  E.  Hicks,  would  appear  to  be 
literally  involved  in  illustrating  the  definition  of 
difference  between  hair  and  air.  The  ladies  are 
handsome  and  ladylike,  allowing  for  the  effects 
of  such  rough  treatment  by  the  rude  element, 
and  the  wish  that  they  may  be  benefited  by  such 
a gale  as  they  are  facing  is  “father  to  the  thought” 
of  what  a deal  of  fatigue  the  labour  of  combing 
and  brushing  will  cost  them  presently  ! 

“Presents  from  Japan”  (13),  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Gordon,  of  technical  merit ; “ A Royalist  ” (102), 
and  “ A Puritan  ” (142),  both  female  figures,  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Weatherhead;  “Happy  Recollec- 
tions” (168),  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Clarke;  “A  Fair 
Critic”  (179),  very  boldly  and  forcibly  painted 
by  Mr.  J.  Gow;  “A  Daughter  of  Italy”  (196), 
by  Miss  M.  Backhouse;  “The  Glass  of  Wine” 
(264),  discussed  by  an  Elizabethan  cavalier,  very 
clearly  and  closely  finished  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Chap- 
man ; “ Little  Miss  Prim  ” (282),  by  F.  H. 
Potter;  and  “The  Lotus  Gatherer”  (501),  by 
Mr.  J.  Bouvier,  are  some  of  the  most  noticeable 
items  selected  from  scores.  The  landscapes  do  not 
contain  amongst  them  so  many  attractive  works 
as  so  numerous  an  assortment  would  reasonably 
promise.  Mr.  J.  Danby’s  “Boulogne  Sands,” 
under  a gorgeous  sunset  sky  (3)  ; Mr.  G.  Cole’s 
“Evening, — the  Timber-drag”  (101),  a favour- 
able specimen;  “In  Chancery”  (52),  by  Mr. 
C.  A.  Calthrop;  “Port  Newydd,  on  the  Usk, 
South  Wales”  (58),  by  Mr.  J.  Peel;  “Twilight” 
(110),  and  “On  the  Thames  near  Marlow” 
(235),  by  Mr.  W.  Gosling;  “A  Calm  Sunset  on 
the  Coast”  (143),  veiy  pure  in  colour  and  truth- 
ful in  appearance,  and  “ A Study  of  Moonlight” 
(254),  both  remarkable  performances  by  Mr. 
H.  Moore;  and  “Near  Devonport”  (159), 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Dawson,  jun. ; “ A Valley  in  the 
Gower  Country”  (176),  by  Mr.  G.  Sant;  “ Near 
Hampstead”  (272),  by  Mr.  A.  Maclean;  and 
“ Peatmoss, — Loch  Awe  in  the  Distance  ” (303), 
by  Mr.  D.  Cameron,  deserve  exceptional  notice. 

The  water-colour  drawings  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Wimperis  of  “Welsh  River”  (430),  “A  Welsh 
Moorland”  (461),  and  “An  Autumn  Afternoon” 
(577);  “Carrying  Corn  in  Kent”  (375),  by 
Mr.  J.  Price  ; “ Porth,  Towan,  Cornwall  ” (382), 
by  Mr.  L.  P.  Wood;  “Worcester”  (383),  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Jobbins ; “ Slipper-making  near 

Rouen”  (396),  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Surgey;  “On  the 
Tees  at  Rokeby”  (427),  by  Mr.  A.  Powell; 
“Cornfield, — Evening”  (464),  by  Miss  M.  I. 
Grant;  and  “On  the  Torridge,  North  Devon” 
(465),  by  Mr.  H.  Sandercock;  “Moonrise  on  the 
Thames”  (589),  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Walters ; “ St.  Ur- 
ban,  Troyes  ” (608),  by  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss ; 

“ Fittleworth  Common”  (646),  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Soper;  and  “Old  Houses  at  Whitby”  (663), 
by  Mr.  C.  Earle,  give  a very  fair  taste  of  the 
quality  that  does  not  predominate  in  this 
department. 


ON  PROFESSIONAL  ESPRIT  DE  CORPS  * 
And  now  we  come  to  the  most  interesting 
point  of  the  whole  inquiry.  Turning  to  our 
own  profession,  we  are  now  to  inquire  how  wo 
stand  in  relation  to  this  very  important  subject. 
Let  me  ask  (and  in  putting  the  question  I am 
happy  to  admit  that  in  not  a few  instances  the 
answer  would  be  what  we  should  wish)  does 
esprit  de  corps  do  for  us  anything  like  what  it 
does  for  the  soldier,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor  ? 
And  if  so  fine  a profession  as  ours  fails  in  some 
respects  to  command  the  social  position  which  is 
generally  accorded  to  the  members  of  some 
others  which  I have  named,  is  not  our  own 
deficiency  in  esprit  de  corps  at  the  root  of  much 
of  that  failure  ? For,  after  all,  we  are  somewhat 
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deficient  in  this  temper  of  mind,  and  we  do  need 
to  cultivate  it.  Whenever  we  meet  an  architect 
is  it  a matter  of  course  that  he  is  a man  with  the 
interests  of  our  profession  at  heart,  and  bearing 
goodwill  to  all  its  members,  our  respectable 
selves  included?  In  any  case  of  difference,  dis- 
agreement, or  dispute  are  we  quite  certain  that 
no  member  of  our  own  body  can  ever  be  found 
to  uphold  against  us  that  which  he  knows  in  his 
heart  is  unprofessional  and  unfair  ? In  any 
emergency  or  difficulty  should  we  be  wise,  would 
it  be  safe  for  us,  to  call  in,  without  a thought 
about  anything  beyond  his  practical  experience, 
any  architect  who  could  be  named  as  skilful  ? 
Should  we  be  quite  secure  that  our  professional 
brother  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  make 
an  attempt  to  dislodge  us,  or  would  not  listen  to 
overtures  which  have  for  their  object  to  substi- 
tute him  for  ourselves  ? Do  we  all  expect  that 
in  a competition  of  architects  all  the  perspectives 
will  be  fair,  and  all'the  estimates  honest ; that  no 
one  will  divulge  his  own  motto,  or  tout  for 
influence,  or  disparage  the  drawings  of  his 
rivals  ? Nay,  let  me  come  nearer  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  ask  whether  we  ourselves  feel 
that  beyond  our  duty  to  our  clients,  there  is  a 
wider  duty  which  loyalty  to  our  profession  and 
our  brethren  imposes  on  us  ? Are  we  even  more 
anxious  for  the  sake  of  the  profession  than  for 
that  of  the  individual  employer  that  every 
step  in  our  professional  career  shall  be  above 
suspicion  and  beyond  reproach  ? 

I have  already  indicated  by  implication  what 
I should  suppose  your  reply  to  these  questions 
would  be  if  you  made  one.  I fear  we  should  all 
of  us  admit  that  if  things  are  not  as  bad  as  they 
might  be,  they  are  yet  far  enough  from  being 
all  that  they  ought  to  be  among  us.  When  a 
true  and  noble  esprit  de  corps  has  taken  full 
possession  of  our  whole  body  ; when  each 
practitioner  has  a proper  professional  temper 
and  a fitting  professional  pride,  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  practice  and  the  guidance  of  com- 
petitions will  almost  make  themselves.  A 
successful  competitor  will  then  receive  the  con- 
gratulations and  support  of  those  professional 
brethren,  who  in  less  happy  days  would,  perhaps, 
have  written  damaging  letters  to  the  Times.  When 
that  time  has  fully  come,  we  shall  cease  to  hear 
complaints  such  as  from  time  to  time  reach  this 
Institute  j we  shall  then  also  probably  lose  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  a battle  of  styles  and  views, 
and  an  advocacy  of  the  architect-working  man, 
such  as  fill  the  journals  with  articles  which  have 
for  the  general  public  little  interest  beyond  that 
which  household  strife  always  arouses  in  the 
bystander. 

We  meet,  if  we  have  any  object  beyond 
that  of  spending  a pleasant  evening  and  enjoying 
an  interchange  of  opinion,  to  strive  to  raise  the 
general  standard  of  our  profession,  and  to  secure 
that  the  conduct  of  each  member  of  it  towards 
the  others  shall  be  equitable  and  fair.  This  can 
be  better  done  by  fostering  a proper  spirit  than 
by  attempting  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  lines, 
and  guides  within  which  we  are  all  expected  to 
run.  Not  that  our  rules  may  be  superfluous  or 
arbitrary,  but  they  will  only  work  well  when 
men  observe  them  spontaneously  and  cordially. 
Let  us  then  see  how  we  are  off  for  professional 
esprit  de  corps. 

Architects  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  bo  deprived  of  several  of  the 
accidental  advantages  which  have  been  noted  as 
tending  to  promote  professional  feelings  in  other 
callings.  We  are,  unhappily,  but  few  of  us 
university  men  ; if  any  of  us  have  come  from  the 
same  public  school,  it  is  a mere  chance;  we 
have  no  Haileybury,  or  Woolwich,  or  Sandhurst ; 
we  walk  no  hospitals,  we  draw  in  no  atelier,  and 
we  pass  no  examination  to  admit  us  to  practice  ; 
nor  are  we  trained  in  colleges ; with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  attend  the  lectures  at  King’s 
College  or  London  University,  or  the  classes  at 
the  Architectural  Association,  there  are  few 
chances  of  studying  together  for  us  while  we  are 
learning  our  duties.  We  are  generally  brought 
up  in  offices  where  one  or  two,  or  some  other 
small  number  of  pupils,  associate  with  a some- 
what larger  number  of  clerks.  This  method  has 
some  great  advantages ; but  the  promotion  of  a 
large-minded  esprit  de  corps  is  not  one  of  them. 
We  are  not  much  better  off  when  we  begin  to 
practise ; there  is  little  to  throw  us  together, 
much  to  keep  us  apart.  A brother  architect  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  or  with  the  same  con- 
nexion, especially  in  a country  town,  may  be  a 
dangerous  rival ; at  any  rate,  there  is  a strong 
temptation  to  wish  him  out  of  the  way,  and  dis- 
like him  accordingly,  with  no  circumstances  to 
lead  us  to  overcome  it.  Then  come  the  jostling 


in  the  race  of  life,  competitions  where  all  but 
one  must  be  disappointed,  and  where  the  suc- 
cessful man  will  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  all 
those  who  have  failed.  Nor  do  we,  like  the 
medical  men,  often  consult  one  another,  or  work 
together : the  association  of  a local  architect 
with  a leading  one  (like  the  resident  and  the 
engineer  in  chief  of  a railway)  is  a thing  never 
so  much  as  thought  of.  We  do  not  even  so 
uniformly  admire  the  same  things  or  work  in  the 
same  taste  as  to  be  quite  free  from  the  tempta- 
tion to  disparage  one  another’s  performances. 
These  are  some  of  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances in  our  case,  and  they  result  in  its  being 
impossible  for  us  to  be  considered  a compact 
well-defined  body  of  men,  a misfortune  which  is 
very  considerably  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  kind  of  fenoe  round  our  practice  : 
any  builder,  decorator,  or  auctioneer  may  call 
himself  architect,  if  so  it  pleases  him,  and 
though  the  nucleus  of  the  profession  may  be 
very  clearly  seen,  and  indeed  may  be  considered 
as  present  in  this  room,  its  edges  are  extraor- 
dinarily ragged  and  indefinite. 

Notwithstanding  such  drawbacks  as  these, 
there  are,  however,  many  circumstances  which 
would  render  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
some  esprit  de  corps  among  us.  First  and  fore- 
most is  the  fact  that  although  the  boundaries  of 
the  profession  are  ill  defined,  the  actual  practice 
of  an  architect  competent  to  carry  on  his  business 
with  success  is  a very  definite  and  distinct 
matter,  requires  considerable  technical  know- 
ledge, long  experience,  and  a peculiar  association 
of  artistic,  mechanical,  and  business  powers,  not 
easily  broken  in  to  run  in  harness  together ; and 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  an  average  architect 
is  really  very  much  educated  by  his  work  into  a 
member  of  a special  class,  having  a wide  space 
between  him  and  any  other  people  with  whom 
be  mixes.  We  are,  I believe,  more  closely 
assimilated  than  we  seem,  and,  like  elements 
which  have  a chemical  affinity  for  one  another, 
we  only  require  to  be  properly  brought  together, 
and  we  unite  readily  enough.  If,  as  it  appears, 
the  link  which  connects  us  together,  though  not 
very  apparent,  is  very  real,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  its  nature  it  is  one  calculated  to  stimu- 
late esprit  de  corps.  Our  profession  is  interesting 
enough  to  rouse  a real  liking  in  the  minds  of 
most  men, — in  some  a passionate  attachment.  It 
is  one  of  which  any  man  may  be  justly  proud. 
There  is  something  to  kindle  enthusiasm  in 
the  thought  of  being,  in  however  modest  a 
degree,  made  one  of  the  community  to  which 
belonged  those  illustrious  men  who  from  the 
east  to  the  west  have  covered  the  earth’s  surface 
with  the  only  tangible  landmarks  that  a nation’s 
progress  can  leave  behind  it.  If  the  great 
designers,  known  or  unknown,  of  the  noble 
buildings  of  the  past  form  a distinguished 
ancestry  of  artists  with  whom  it  is  an  honour  to 
be  connected,  there  is  in  addition  much  that  is 
delightful  both  in  the  study  and  the  exercise  of 
the  art.  In  no  profession  is  there  employment 
for  a larger  range  of  powers  and  faculties,  in 
none  is  there  so  enduring  a record  of  faithful, 
well-executed  work ; and  no  profession  has  so 
little  to  do  with  the  griefs  and  miseries  of  men’s 
lives.  I am  not,  of  course,  blind  to  many  draw- 
backs which  exist,  nor  insensible  to  the  want  of 
fortune  to  which  the  architect  must  submit,  or  to 
the  annoyances  and  vexations  that  beset  his 
practice ; but  I think,  even  when  difficulties  are 
at  their  worst,  very  few  of  us  would  be  willing 
to  change  places  with  a lawyer,  or  a doctor,  or  a 
statesman,  if  he  could.  There  is,  then,  in  the 
nature  of  the  profession  itself  a Btrong  basis  for 
esprit  de  corps  to  rest  upon.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  there  is  also  a very  great  tendency  in 
architects  to  fraternise  with  one  another,  when 
circumstances  bring  them  together.  No  doubt 
it  is  more  or  less  so  with  men  of  other  profes- 
sions ; but  of  our  own  it  is  easier  to  speak  from 
experience,  and  my  own  experience  has  always 
been  that  whenever  I found  an  architect  I found 
a man  who  was  very  ready  to  become  a friend 
the  moment  we  had  established  the  existence  of 
the  professional  tie  betwen  us. 

Much  as  we  decry  them,  we  might  have  a 
means  of  strengthening  this  friendly  feeling, 
instead  of  weakening  it,  in  our  competitions. 
These,  rightly  managed,  would  do  something  to 
draw  us  together,  paradoxical  though  it  may 
appear  to  say  so.  Men  who,  like  barristers,  are 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  measuring  their 
strength  against  each  other  in  open  fight  are 
much  more  likely,  if  the  fighting  be  only  fair,  to 
conceive  a respect  for  each  other  than  men  who 
never  meet  in  any  way.  Once  make  competitions 
(fair,  and  you  would  render  competitors  friendly. 


Perhaps,  however,  the  main  source  of  a healthy 
esprit  de  corps  has  lain  (as  certainly  the  only 
chance  of  giving  to  it  the  stimulus  and  the 
direction  which  it  requires  will  lie)  in  the 
existence  of  organisations  like  this  Institute,  the 
Architectural  Association,  and  the  various  local 
societies.  And  among  other  chief  reasons  for 
this  being  the  case  is  the  fact  that  these  societies 
afford  a channel  for  the  exercise  of  that  personal 
influence  which  seems  to  have  more  power  than 
anything  else  to  rouse  enthusiasm.  Since  w’e 
have  had  a professional  president  here  we  have 
gained  immensely  in  esprit  de  corps ; and  I 
firmly  believe  that  what  has  been  gained  in  this 
way  has  been  secured,  not  by  the  influence  of  an 
impersonal  entity,  consisting  of  a council  and  a 
charter,  a subscription-list  and  a library,  but  by 
the  personal  leadership  exercised  by  a Cockerell, 
a Tite,  a Donaldson,  or  a Wyatt.  Long  may  the 
traditions  thus  happily  inaugurated  continue  to 
aot  with  constantly-accumulating  power  on  the 
body  at  large. 

We  meet  in  this  room,  as  the  students  meet  in 
the  room  downstairs,  on  a common  footing,  and 
for  common  objects;  and  what  we  do  here- 
renders  us  more  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the 
profession,  more  determined  to  support  one 
another,  and  more  ready  to  co-operate  for 
common  purposes  than  we  could  possibly  be 
otherwise. 

A most  important  and  gratifying  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  esprit  de  corps  is  encountered 
by  every  one  of  us  who  is  engaged  in  practice  in 
London,  as  often  as  he  comes  into  contact  with  a 
brother  practitioner  belonging  to  this  Institute 
on  matters  which  involve  personal  negotiation. 
You  meet,  perhaps,  on  a matter  in  which  the 
interests  you  represent  and  those  which  your 
colleague  represents  are  at  variance ; yet  the 
result  will  be  (at  least,  my  experience  has  been 
so,  without  one  exception)  that  you  are  met  in  a 
spirit  of  friendly  fairness  which  renders  the 
dispassionate  discussion  of  the  business  easy 
and  possible.  If  a solution  can  be  arrived  at,  it 
is  found ; and  whether  it  be  or  no,  the  negotia. 
tion  is  conducted  as  between  men  who  under- 
stand each  other’s  circumstances,  can  enter  into- 
each  other’s  difficulties,  and  are  honestly  de-. 
sirous,  so  far  as  may  be  possible  without  sacri- 
ficing a client’s  interests,  to  be  of  assistance  to  a 
professional  brother.  But  though  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  among  the  members  of  this 
Institute,  there  remains,  even  here,  more  to  bo 
attained;  while  among  those  members  of  our 
widely-scattered  body  who  do  not  belong  to  us, 
or  who  seldom  mix  with  us,  there  is  great  need 
of  the  promotion  of  esprit  de  corps.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  that  this  or  that 
definite  thing  ought  to  be  done ; but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  an  increase  in  that  spirit  will  follow 
every  accession  of  dignity,  honour,  or  importance 
which  the  profession  receives,  or  the  diminution 
of  any  drawback  or  defect  in  consequence  of 
which  it  may  be  disparaged ; and  notably  will 
correspond  to  every  extension  of  the  link  which 
binds  practising  architects  together.  One  or 
two  speculations  as  to  what  may  be  practicable 
in  these  directions  may,  perhaps,  appropriately 
close  our  inquiries. 

Every  accession  of  dignity  or  of  importance  in 
public  estimation  to  our  profession  will,  as  I 
have  said,  increase  esprit  de  corps,  and  on  this 
account,  as  on  many  others,  it  behoves  us 
jealously  to  watch  how  we  stand  with  the 
public,  and  to  secure  for  the  profession  all  the 
honour  and  credit  which  are  its  due.  Now, 
without  entering  at  any  length  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  there  is  as 
much  harmony  between  public  feeling,  as  regards 
matters  architectural,  and  our  own  as  there 
ought  to  be.  I cannot  help  the  notion  that  we 
and  the  public  are  somehow  a little  out  of  tune. 
Could  we  establish  a better  concord,  it  would 
help  us.  I think,  as  one  simple  instance  of  what 
I mean,  that,  building,  as  we  mostly  do,  for  busi- 
ness men,  we  are  habitually  too  lax  in  the  business 
part  of  our  undertakings.  We  look  upon  extrafl 
for  example,  as  an  evitable  attendant  upon 
building  contracts.  Were  sufficient  forethought 
exercised,  and  were  we  firm  enough  in  requiring 
liberal  preliminary  estimates  to  be  passed,  and 
sufficiently  large  money  provisions  to  be  intro- 
duced, extras  might  disappear  almost  entirely 
from  our  practice.  It  would  require  a certain 
amount  of  energy  and  determined  will,  but  the 
result,  if  it  became  general,  would  be  to  raise 
the  value  of  architects  a hundredfold  in  the 
eyes  of  the  commercial  world. 

Again,  men  run  about  with  sketches  and 
designs,  making  themselves  and  theirwork  cheap, 
not  to  mention  tho  mass  of  competition  labour- 
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foolishly  thrown  away.  All  this  discredits  the  value 
of  an  architect’s  services.  Can  we  do  nothing  to. 
stop  this  ? Mr.  Briefless  does  not  go  round 
Bedford-row  touting  for  briefs.  He  might  very 
likely  get  some  if  he  did,  but  it  would  be  unpro- 
fessional. Can  we  do  nothing  on  our  parts  to 
■keep  up  the  public  sense  that  our  work  is  the 
work  of  educated,  intellectual  men,  and  is  not  to 
be  had  cheap,  or  for  nothing,  by  enlisting  profes- 
■sional  esprit  de  corps  on  our  side  ? Again,  there 
•can  be  no  doubt  that  we  do  our  professional 
standing  a great  deal  of  harm  by  disparaging 
one  another.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  strong 
things  being  now  and  then  said  in  friendly  ears ; 
but  to  blurt  them  out  before  the  public,  when 
they  really  only  represent  half-truths,  and  the 
speakers  do  not  mean  them  to  be  taken  for  what 
they  will  be  supposed  to  mean  by  the  hearers, 
is  suicidal,  and  very  different  from  that  healthy, 


suggest  that  four  years  ought  to  be  the  shortest 
term  of  pupilage,  and  that  five  years  would  be  a 
more  suitable  time ; and  were  tins  reform  carried 
out  we  should  in  five  or  six  years  see  a marked 
improvement  in  the  young  men  advancing  to- 
wards the  threshold  of  responsible  practice. 

Again,  it  seems  pretty  obvious  that  we  shall 
not  be  quite  as  we  ought  to  be  till  we  have  put 
some  sort  of  fence  round  ourselves,  and  made  a 
gate  which  no  one  can  pass  who  has  not  a com- 
petent amount  of  elementary  knowledge ; and 
till  we  have  established  a tribunal  with  power  to 
turn  ont  any  one  who  disgracefully  misconducts 
his  professional  practice.  This  I find  a pecu- 
liarity of  all  the  professions  where  the  esprit  de 
corps  is  strong ; and  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  it  should  be  so.  If  the  title  “ archi- 
tect ” is  to  become  a kind  of  passport  to  a man 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  as  that  of 


■discerning  criticism  which  is  useful  to  art.  barrister  now  is,  there  ought  at  least  to  be  the 
Lastly,  might  we  not  really,  as  a profession,  take  certainty  that  an  architect’s  attainments  and  his 
flomo  opportunity  of  expressing  appreciation  of  1 character  are  known  not  to  disgrace  that  title, — 
great  and  difficult  works  when  they  have  been  I a matter  quite  distinct  from  placing  any  limit  to 
successfully  accomplished  ? Wo  show  a good  originality,  or  even  eccentricity,  of  design,  or 
many  tokens  of  respect  to  the  men  whose ' from  interfering  with  the  student’s  licence  to 

restrict  himself  to  one  style  if  he  desires  to 


tending  in  that  direction  deserves  to  receive  the 
best  help  which  each  of  us  can  afford.  It  was  not, 
however,  I beg  to  repeat,  in  order  to  suggest  any 
one  or  other  definite  act  that  this  subject  was 
brought  forward.  It  was  with  the  simple  view 
of  bespeaking  for  professional  esprit  de  cotps  a 
place,  such  as  the  importance  of  its  claims  seems 
to  demand,  among  the  subjects  which  shall  be 
here  cherished  and  kept  constantly  in  view. 
Let  us  be  alive  to  the  nature  of  the  spirit 
animating  us,  as  well  as  to  the  shape  of  - our  acts. 
It  is  well  to  stimulate  research ; it  is  well  to 
originate  combinations  ; it  is  well  to  concert 
action  ; in  short,  it  is  well  to  do  the  best  we  can 
to  build  ourselves  up  into  a homogeneous,  a 
shapely,  a well-organised  body.  But  let  us 
remember  that  a body  needs  to  live.  An 
rganised  body  without  a spirit  has  nothing 
before  it  but  speedy  decay.  Whatever  else, 
therefore,  is  forgotten  or  remembered,  let  us 
not  forget,  I beseech  you,  V esprit  du  cotps. 


careers  and  executed  works  demand  our  recog- 
nition ; could  we  not,  now  and  then,  in  some 
way,  show  our  appreciation  of  an  individual 
I great  building,  even  if  it  was  only  by  hanging 
up  the  drawings  of  it  in  this  room,  and  so  show- 
ing that  we  take  an  interest  in  the  undertakings 
of  our  colleagues.  No  civil  engineer  in  charge 
of  an  undertaking  of  importance  is  willing  to  give 
! an  account  of  it  to  the  press  until  he  haB  done  so 
; at  his  Institution.  How  far  this  unfortunately  is 
1 from  being  the  custom  among  us  is  abundantly 

i proved  by  your  having  to  listen  to  a discussion 
I of  an  abstract  subject  at  the  very  beginning  of 
( the  session,  instead  of  papers  on  the  important 
I public  buildings,  cathedral  restorations,  and  other 

large  undertakings  of  last  year,  of  which,  most 
( unfortunately,  no  particulars  have  been,  or  pro- 
! bably  will  be,  furnished  to  this  Institute.  Let  it 
s be  a matter  of  course  to  bring  forth  every  really 
i!  good  building  in  this  room,  and  you  will  create  a 
I kind  of  honourable  distinction  for  good  archi- 
jl  tecture,  which  will  help  in  no  small  degree  to 
I advance  what  we  desire  to  promote. 

Ij  There  are,  however,  some  abuses  which  must 
|i  be  done  away  with,  and  some  defects  which 
i|  must  be  remedied,  ore  esprit  de  cotps  becomes 
; pure  and  powerful,  even  where  it  exists. 

I To  begin  at  the  beginning  of  all  practitioners ; 
il  the  man  who  has  a proper  enthusiasm  for  his 
! profession  will  be  very  careful  what  pupils  he 
)i  takes.  There  is  some  probability  in  the  case  of 

ii  each  pupil  that  he  may  become  a practising 
h architect ; in  every  such  case  there  is  the  inten- 
1 tion  that  he  shall  be  so.  Every  man  who  is 
|l  asked  to  take  a pupil  ought  to  put  this  question 
i:  to  himself, — “ Is  this  boy,  with  the  education, 
il  and  the  capacity  and  the  surroundings  that  I 
i find  him  now  to  have,  likely  to  prove,  after  a 

I certain  number  of  years,  a cultivated,  upright 
y gentleman,  with  a sound  knowledge  of  his  pro- 

II  fession,  and  fit  to  do  it  credit  by  his  practice 
D and  his  character  ?”  In  very  many  cases,  an 
il  inquiry  of  this  kind,  honestly  conducted,  ought 
(i  to  lead  a man  to  decline  an  offered  pupil ; and 

I till  we  are  every  one  of  us  prepared  to  do  this 
o!  and  let  the  premiums  go,  whenever  it  is  clear  to 
t us  that  the  youth  is  not  likely  to  do  well,  we 
j|  cannot  be  said  to  have  a healthy  esprit  de  corps. 

i A further  step  will  be  gained  when  it  is  a matter 
-of  honour  with  those  who  are  really  courted, 

; 1 who  have,  to  use  a homely  figure,  the  key  of  the 
i 1 professional  front-door  in  their  keeping,  to  permit 
ci  only  the  entrance  of  men  of  good  general  culti- 
t:  vation.  There  is  no  reason  why  architecture 
t!  should  not  have  a very  large  proportion  of 
a!  university  men  among  its  practitioners.  As  a 
u!  matter  of  fact  you  may  count  the  B.A.s  and 
ji  M.A.s  on  your  fingers.  And  I do  not  think  it 
Hi  too  much  to  ask  of  those  who  can  obtain  high 

I I premiums,  and  are  able  to  pick  and  choose,  that 
c they  should  stand  out  for  a university  education 
i ‘ in  their  intending  pupils. 

Again,  when  the  pupil  is  accepted,  it  is  some- 
t times  forgotten  that  he  is  a future  colleague, 
r and  is  to  be  fitted  honourably  to  pursue  our  pro- 
ll  fession;  and  that  it  is  not  enough,  with  this 
t aim  in  view,  to  make  him  trace  and  copy  the 
x;  specifications.  A healthy  esprit  de  corps  will 
a ; lead  a man  to  feel  that  he  has  a duty  to  perform 
( to  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  pupil,  in  this 
:i  matter.  It  would  also  tend  to  raise  the  tone  of 
hi  scholarship  were  the  present  unfairly  short  term 
1 of  pupilage  lengthened.  When  men  were  ap. 
x prenticed  for  seven  years  there  was  more  useful 
i knowledge  communicated  to  them  than  now, 
when  they  go  for  three,  or  even  two.  I would 


Lastly,  when  esprit  de  cotps  has  sufficient 
power  to  be  real  force  in  our  profession,  those 
things  which  it  is  understood  men  ought  not  to 
do,  will  not  be  done,  and  such  a body  as  this 
Institute  will  not  for  a moment  permit  them  to 
be  attempted.  I hope  I am  not  using  too  much 
plainness  of  speech  when  I say  that  this  is  not 
so  now.  It  is  generally  believed,  for  example, 
that  persons  practising  as  architects,  some  of 


SIR  WILLIAM  TITE. 

On  Tuesday  last,  at  a meeting  of  the  Bath  Town 
Council,  a number  of  the  admirers  of  Sir  William 
Tite,  who  is  the  senior  member  for  Bath,  and 
who  has  now  represented  the  city  for  seventeen 
years  with  great  satisfaction  to  all  the  citizens, 
presented  the  corporation  with  a life-size  bust  of 
that  gentleman,  as  a mark  of  respect  for  him  and 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  ho  has  re- 
presented the  city.  The  bust  is  of  Btatuary 
marble,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Tlieed,  R.A. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Murch  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  and  he,  in 


whom  might  possibly  not  bo  found  to  be  beyond  . dwelt  in  eulogistic  terms  on  the  pnblio 

the  reach  of  this  Institute,  are  in  the  habit  ot  ...  ° sir  Willinm  TH.r.  and 


• . . . ,.1  life  and  munificence  of  Sir  William  Tite,  and 

receiving  payments  m respect  of  works  from  the  l.d  .fc  was  tho  ht  hj  the  subscribers  to  the 
persons  towards  whom  they  ought  to  hold  a - - '-■*** 

perfectly  independent  position ; yet  probably 
it  would  be'tliought  rather  unfortunate  if  a well- 
authenticated  case  of  this  kind  were  brought 
forward  to  be  adjudicated  upon  here.  If  esprit 
de  corps  were  strong  among  us,  such  a malversa- 
tion would  be  very  rare,  and  when  it  was  heard 
of  would  be  hunted  down  and  traced  out,  and 
the  offenders  exposed  with  zeal,  every  man 
feeling  that  till  this  were  effectually  done,  he, 
and  the  profession  he  belongs  to,  were  sustaining 
damage  and  disgrace.  In  short,  the  feeling  of 
its  being  necessary  to  keep  up  the  honour  of  tho 
profession  whenever  this  or  any  other  misconduct 
tended  to  tarnish  it,  would  be  keener  than  it  now 
is.  Men  would,  I think,  even  carry  such  a feeling 
into  their  artistic  work,  and  would  make  it  an 
additional  motive  for  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
base  materials  and  bad  construction,  and  perhaps 
even  from  a style  of  architecture  which  they 
were  pledged  to  oppose,  doing  these  things  for 
the  honour  of  the  profession  as  well  as  for  their 
own  credit.  We  should  then  be  spared  some  at 
least  of  the  sweeping  condemnatory  remarks 
which  architects  of  one  Bchool  have  been  known 
to  permit  themselves  to  make  upon  the  works  of 
another ; and  we  should  possibly  even  have  in 
some  rare  instances  the  phenomenon  of  an 
architect  admitting  that  there  might  be  some 
merit  in  an  architectural  work  which  he  did  not 
quite  understand,  and  which  he  felt  unable 
himself  personally  to  admire. 

Here,  where,  thanks  to  the  wise  provision  of 
those  who  founded  this  Institute,  we  are  to  a 
large  extent  sure  that  each  member  is  a worthy 
brother  practitioner,  there  exists,  as  I have  tried 
to  show,  a very  fair  amount  of  esprit  de  corps, 
and  as  a result  remarkable  good-will  prevails 
between  the  members.  Why,  then,  cannot  the 
whole  profession  be  like  one  large  Institute  ? 

Nay,  why  could  not  the  scheme  of  the  Institute 
be  so  enlarged  that  it  should  be  to  our  profession 
what  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians 
are  to  the  medical,  or  the  Inns  of  Court  to  the 
legal  ? If  any  actual  step  is  to  be  taken,  any 
one  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
increase  in  esprit  de  cotps,  it  is  here,  I believe, 
that  the  w'ork  must  be  performed ; and  it  would 
be  a lasting  honour  to  this  Institute,  and  an  incal- 
culable benefit  to  us  all,  if  the  recent  Conference 
were  to  prove  the  germ  of  some  simple  but  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  affiliating  every  architect 
who  is  competent  and  carries  on  his  practice 
respectably  to  this  body,  giving  him  a title  and 
a position  worth  holding,  and  which  it  should  be 
for  him  a misfortune  and  a disgrace  to  lose.  The 
time  may  be  distant  when  this  shall  be  realised, 
or  it  may  be  nearer  than  we  think.  _ One  thing 
is,  however,  certain : every  step  which  can  be 
taken  to  promote  the  general  advance  of  the 
profession  if  it  be  but  well  judged,  will  benefit 
I each  individual  member  ; and  every  proposal 


presentation  that  the  city  would  like  to  have 
some  permanent  memorial  of  its  senior  member. 
The  respect  for  Sir  William  throughout  the 
city  was  so  great  that  persons  of  all  politics 
were  struck  with  a life  which  was  so  generous, 
valuable,  and  eminently  useful,  and  had,  there- 
fore, freely  subscribed  for  the  bust.  To  appre- 
ciate a work  of  this  kind  it  was  necessary  to 
have  two  things, — a favourite  subject  and  a 
high-class  artist.  In  each  of  these  points  they 
had  been  very  fortunate. 

Our  esteemed  friend  and  colleague  is  certainly 
earning  “ golden  opinions  ” from  all  sorts  of 
men.  May  his  shadow  never  be  less  ! 


NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE  BRITISH 
MUTUAL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY. 

A prominent  block  of  buildings  has  just  been 
erected  in  Farringdon-street,  for  the  British 
Mutual  Investment  Company.  The  structure 
has  two  main  elevations,  one  in  Farringdon- 
street  and  the  other  in  St.  Bride-street,  with 
another  narrow  elevation  at  the  angle  of  the  two 
last-named  streets,  which  contains  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  company’s  offices,  and  facing 
Ludgate-circus.  The  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  which  is  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  are  the  Fareham  red  brick, 
with  stone  facings.  The  Farringdon-street  and 
St.  Bride-street  frontages  are  each  60  ft.  in 
length,  the  building  being  also  60  ft.  in  height, 
to  the  ground  level.  There  is  a basement  and 
also  a sub-basement,  and,  including  these,  the 
building  altogether  consists  of  six  stories.  The 
ground-floor  windows  are  segment-headed,  the 
first  and  second  stories  having  circular-headed 
windows,  whilst  the  third  story  windows  form  a 
continuous  arcade,  and  are  mainly  of  stone. 
Above  the  third  story  is  a cornice  and  stone 
balustrade,  behind  which  are  attics.  The  house- 
keeper’s apartments  are  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, the  roof  being  a flat  one,  formed  of  asphalte 
on  Pilkington’s  patent.  The  main  ground-floor 
entrance  facing  Ludgate-circus  is  pedimented, 
and  in  the  Farringdon-street  and  St.  Bride-street 
frontages  there  are  niches  for  statues.  The 
ground-floor  portion  of  the  building  will  consist 
of  the  Board-room  and  general  offices  of  the 
company,  and  will  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
company’s  business,  the  several  stories  above 
being  let  for  offices,  as  well  as  the  sub-basement, 
the  basement  consisting  of  vaults,  which  will  be 
occupied  by  a wine-merchant  for  storage  pur- 
poses, and  the  entrance  to  which,  as  well  as  the 
entrance  to  the  several  offices,  will  be  in  St. 
Bride-street.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, exclusive  of  the  land,  which  is  held  on  lease 
from  the  corporation,  is  6,0001.  Mr.  Henry 
Currey  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Robinson  are  the  contractors. 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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THE  HOUSES  OF  THE  LABOURER  IN 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Carrying  on  our  observations,*  we  have  been 
inquiring  as  to  the  homes  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  Chinnock,  Chiselborough,  Montacute, 
and  Stoke-sub-Hamdon,  and  we  will  now  endea- 
vour to  describe  something  of  what  we  have 
seen  or  learnt  in  these  places.  We  give  views 
of  a couple  of  cottages  by  the  roadside  in  Chin- 
nock. The  only  portion  of  these  cottages 
now  inhabited  consists  of  two  rooms,  a kitchen 
below,  and  a small  bedroom  above,  whose  win- 
dows are  in  the  gable-end,  with  entrance-door 
up  a passage.  The  height  of  the  kitchen  is 
about  6 ft.  3 in.;  breadth,  a little  over  9 ft.;  and 
length,  13  ft.  The  bedroom  has  a ceiling  broken 
through  in  three  or  four  places,  through  which 
the  rain  from  the  thatch  above  trickles 
down  the  walls.  It  is  only  in  the  central 
part  of  the  bedroom  a person  of  ordinary  height 
can  stand  upright.  There  is  hardly  3s.  worth  of 
property  in  the  sleeping  apartment  in  the  shape 
of  bedding.  An  old  tick,  with  scarcely  any 
stuffing,  and  a few  rags,  composed  a bed, 
spread  upon  the  floor  in  one  angle  of  the  room, 
and  a wretched  frame, — the  caricature  of  a 
bedstead, — occupies  another  comer  of  the  apart- 
ment. A few  winding  steps,  scarcely  sufficient 
in  breadth  for  one  person  to  pass  up,  lead  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  bedroom,  the  sole  sleeping- 
apartment  of  an  aged  mother  of  eighty-four 
years,  an  unmarried  daughter  of  forty,  two 
children,  and  a grown  girl,  who  acts  as  a help 
in  gloving  and  other  work.  The  aged  mother 
is  an  imbecile,  and  is  otherwise  afflicted.  The 
average  earnings  of  the  household  throughout 
the  year  could  not  easily  be  determined.  Some- 
times 5s.  a week,  sometimes  7s.,  at  other  times 
2s.  6d.,  and]  at  times  nothing.  For  these  two 
rooms,  the  last  comer  of  the  two  cottages  which 
now  affords  a refuge  for  miserable  creatures, 
3 1.  have  lately  been  obtained  for  the  year’s 
rent.  We  must  be  just  to  the  landlord,  who  is 
a noble  lord  to  boot : he  allows  the  use  of 
another  small  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
entrance-passage,  which  is  used  as  a workshop 
when  glove-making  is  brisk;  but  we  are  in  doubt 
whether  the  additional  accommodation  is  wholly 
free  or  not.  Our  informant  here  was  interrupted 
in  his  survey  of  these  and  the  adjoining  cottages 
by  the  owner’s  bailiff,  who  challenged  his  autho- 
rity, not  only  to  look  within,  but  to  sketch  with- 
out ; so  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  one  under 
difficulties.  Rags  and  semi-starvation  mark  the 
chronic  condition  of  the  people  here  and  in  the 
adjoining  cottages  along  the  roadside  in  the 
village  of  Chinnock.  In  many  of  the  dwellings 
there  is  only  one  sleeping-apartment,  where  the 
labourer  and  his  wife,  with  families  varying  from 
five  to  eleven,  the  infant  and  the  marriageable 
daughters  or  sons  are  all  huddled  together,  even 
admitting  there  is  no  lodger.  The  rents  vary 
from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  week,  or  more,  but  in  the 
latter  case  there  are,  besides  the  kitchen  below, 
two  rooms  above.  The  kitchens  are  flagged  with 
rough  slabs  of  Hamhill  stone,  as  they  are  all 
round  the  localities  we  traversed ; but  though 
we  entered  several  of  the  homes  we  failed  to 
find  one  in  decent  order  ; sunken  here  and 
raised  there,  and  fractured  into  numerous 
fragments,  showing  hollows  capable  of  holding 
no  small  quantity  of  water.  In  times  of  heavy 
rain  and  flood,  many  of  the  kitchens  present  the 
picturo  of  a number  of  miniature  lakes  or  pools. 
As  to  “ conveniences,”  we  found  instances  where 
one  place  of  accommodation  had  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a whole  row  of  cottages. 

In  the  village  of  Chinnock,  the  farm  labourer’s 
wife  and  daughters  add  a little  at  times  to  the 
income  of  the  household,  by  glove-making ; but 
it  is  a hard-earned  and  miserable  pittance,  one 
individual  often  spending  from  nine  to  twelve, 
and  often  fifteen,  hours  in  earning  9d.,  and  at 
times  even  as  little  as  6d. 

Passing  along  from  West  Chinnock,  we  soon 
enter  the  ill-fated  village  of  Chiselborough.  No 
external  sketch  of  the  habitations  in  this  place 
could  give  a complete  idea  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  interior,  or  the  deplorable  life  of 
the  labouring  inhabitants.  This  village  is  the 
home  of  an  unhappy  race  of  human  beings  whose 
frightful  afflictions  are  unquestionably  attribut- 
able to  the  place  and  circumstances.  Several  of 
the  inhabitants  are  negro-like  in  aspect,  save  as 
to  colour,  misshapen  not  only  in  head,  but  in  body, 
thick  lips  and  flattened  noses,  heavy,  and 
bloated, — in  a word,  altogether  twisted  and 
deformed  in  person.  The  worst  cases  are  grinning, 
paralytic  idiots.  The  maladies  that  these  un- 

*  See  p.  937,  ante,  • 


fortunate  creatures  suffer  from  are  goitre  and 
cretinism.  The  existence  of  such  a place  as 
this  is  a disgrace  to  our  boasted  civilisation. 
Chiselborough  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
rather  narrow  valley,  and  it  is  encompassed  on 
three  of  its  sides  by  towering  hills.  Being 
enclosed  thus,  it  is  robbed  somewhat  of  thorough 
ventilation,  and  the  temperature  of  the  village  is 
possibly  milder  than  that  of  other  Somersetshire 
villages.  This,  in  itself,  would  not  create  the 
maladies;  but  coupled  with  the  immemorial 
state,  housing,  and  surroundings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, it  may  go  a great  way  in  perpetuating 
them.  The  houses,  cottages,  and  other  dwellings 
constituting  the  village  form  lines  of  irregular 
terraces,  one  over  another,  along  the  sides  of  the 
hill.  The  eaves  of  the  roofs  at  the  back  of  many 
of  the  dwellings  are  nearly  on  a level  with  the 
sloping  liill-side,  consequently  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  they  stand  in  regard  to  the  drainage 
of  the  hillside  above  them.  A few  inches  below  the 
surface  of  each  floor  must  exist  an  eternal  damp- 
ness, and  not  only  dampness,  but  pent  water. 
Where  attempts  have  been  made  to  build  cot- 
tages  with  their  fronts  to  the  hillside  and  their 
backs  towards  the  public  road,  a sort  of  fosse  had 
to]  be  sunk,  a few  feet  wide,  to  give  liberty 
of  entry  through  the  doors,  otherwise  there 
could  be  none,  except  through  openings  contrived 
in  the  roof.  In  times  of  heavy  and  continued 
rain  the  natural  outfall  of  the  drainage  of  the 
hillside  is  the  floors  of  such  cottages.  Further, 
year  after  year,  the  contents  of  cesspools  have 
been  allowed  to  sink  into  and  saturate  the  soil ; 
the  foul  drainage  in  connexion  with  one  set  of 
houses  percolating  through  the  soil  down  under 
the  walls  of  houses  below  them.  The  wells  and 
other  means  of  water-supply  for  the  inhabitants 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  village  suffer  necessarily 
from  the  foul  filtration  we  have  been  describing. 

The  appearance  of  the  cottages  in  Chisel- 
borough, as  well  as  in  West  Chinnock,  externally, 
is  respectable,  compared  with  their  construction 
and  accommodation  within.  Blackened,  naked 
joists  form  the  ceiling  in  the  kitchen ; a 
transverse  beam,  in  many  instances,  supports 
these  joists  in  the  centre,  thereby  lowering 
the  height  of  the  room,  which,  independently 
of  this  obstruction,  is  dangerously  low.  The 
plan  and  sketch  of  bed-room  given  in  our  last 
issue  are  applicable,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
cottages  in  Chiselborough,  Montacute,  and 
Stoke,  with  this  difference,  that  the  creaking 
stairs  or  ladders  are  more  upright,  and  there  are 
a greater  number  of  risers.  Hand-rail  or  pro- 
tection there  is  none,  and  the  edges  of  some  of 
the  beds  above  are  within  a foot  or  two  of 
the  well-hole  or  opening,  so  that  a child  creep- 
ing out  of  its  bed  upon  the  floor  may  have 
at  any  moment  its  brains  dashed  out  on  the 
stairs  or  the  flagging  in  the  kitchen  underneath. 
The  fireplaces  in  not  a few  of  the  cottages  we 
entered  are  as  primitive  in  form  as  any  the 
fourteenth  century  could  produce.  A few  loose 
bricks,  two  or  three  in  height,  form  the  three 
sides  of  the  improvised  grate  upon  the  hearth. 
A pot  or  kettle  is  seen  suspended  from  a chain 
and  hook,  and  a few  rotten  brambles,  gathered 
in  the  roadside  ditch,  constitute  the  fuel.  Only 
a few  days  ago  a poor  creature  was  marched  off 
two  or  three  miles  to  the  residence  of  the  local 
justice  of  the  peace  by  the  village  constable, 
who  charged  her  with  picking  up  a few  rotten 
windfalls  from  the  trees.  Had  she  not  committed 
this  grievous  offence,  she  and  her  children 
might  have  had  to  eat  a raw  swede  for  dinner. 
In  this  the  first  week  in  December  we  find  many 
hearths  in  which  the  fire  has  gone  out,  for  fuel 
in  the  shape  of  wood  is  scarce,  and  coal  can 
only  be  had  in  a sixpence-worth  at  a time,  and 
then  only  when  all  the  family  are  employed. 
The  family  is  very  well  off  indeed  when  it  can 
afford  to  purchase  a hundred-weight  of  coal ; 
and  when  the  cooking  is  done,  a piece  of  stick 
supplies  the  place  of  the  coal,  which  has  to  be 
economised  for  Sunday’s  use  particularly.  The 
ordinary  farm-labourer  gets  from  9s.  to  10s.  a 
week ; the  ploughman  and  carter  from  10s.  to 
12s.  Not  long  since  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
were  from  8s.  to  9s. ; but  last  June,  in  conse- 
quence of  a revolt,  the  wages  were  raised  a shil- 
ling ; but  the  two  pints  of  cider  previously  allowed 
were  stopped.  No  London  labourer  or  beggar 
would  drink  this  wretched  stuff,  which  is  spe- 
cially brewed  for  the  field-labourers,  and  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  final  pressing  of  the 
apple-pulp  flooded  with  water,  with  the  addition 
of  the  skimming  or  fermentation  from  the  first 
brewing.  The  lees  of  the  exhausted  casks  used 
by  the  farmers  are  sometimes  added.  We  tried 
to  drink  a wine-glassful  of  this  liquid  to  test  the 


truth  of  what  has  been  said  in  its  favour ; but 
we  found  it  impossible  to  swallow  the  second 
mouthful.  No  vinegar  that  we  have  tasted  was 
more  sour.  It  is  matter  of  wonder  how  agri.  j 
cultural  labourers  can  get  intoxicated  on  such  I 
abominable  stuff.  Yet  this  cider  allowance  is 
one  of  the  boasted  perquisites  of  the  Somerset 
hind,  and  the  farmers  never  forget  to  vaunt  the 
gift.  What  a mockery  of  refreshment  to  the 
semi-starved,  ill- clad,  and  worse-housed  labourer!  . 
Female  field-labour  does  not  exist,  either  in 
summer  or  winter,  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
districts  we  are  now  describing  as  in  other  parts 
of  Somersetshire.  Taking  a five-mile  radius,  with 
Yeovil  for  the  centre,  an  intermittent  employ- 
ment at  glove-making  keeps  the  wives  and 
grown-up  daughters  of  the  farm-labourers  from 
the  fields  ; but  it  fails,  at  the  same  time,  from  . 
its  precarious  nature,  to  afford  sufficient  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  It  is  a help,  to  be  sure, 
when  it  comes,  but  it  has  the  result  of  leading  to 
the  frightful  evils  of  the  overcrowding  and 
huddling  together  in  one  room  whole  families, 
and  often  two  or  three  families  of  the  parent.  I 
stock.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  morality  or 
health  can  be  preserved  under  such  conditions.  I 
In  Stoke  and  Montacute  we  found  some 
frightful  examples  of  overcrowding  in  wretched  3 
rooms  and  attics,  from  which  the  blue  sky  could 
be  seen  above  and  the  kitchen  and  its  occupants 
below.  Rotting  roof  trees,  bulged  in,  and  de- 
cayed floors  dangerous  to  tread  upon,  casements  | 
shattered  or  blown  out  altogether,  and  walls  with  | 
a constant  trickle  from  tile  and  thatch  rusting 
their  surface  and  coating  it  with  an  indescribable 
ooze.  In  a row  of  cottages  lying  at  the  bottom,  , ! 
or  in  the  valley,  at  Stoke,  a number  of  their 
inmates  are  in  great  want  for  lack  of  employ-  J 
ment.  The  kitchens  are  cold,  damp,  and  cheer- 1 
less ; and  the  bedrooms  are  destitute  of  any 
furniture  save  the  miserable  bedding  which  is  1 
strewn  upon  the  floor,  or  gathered  up  in  bundles  ■ 
in  the  corner  of  the  rooms.  One  good  or 
decent  bedstead  we  did  not  meet  with  in  any 
of  the  labourers’  cottages  we  visited,  nor  a bed-  • 
room  fit  to  sleep  in,  or  in  any  way  suited  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  inmates.  Some  of  the  ] 
houses  were  without  back  yards,  and  the  places  j 
of  accommodation  were  far  between  and  in  a ' 
filthy  and  overflowing  state.  As  in  Stoke,  so  we  1 
found  matters  in  portions  of  Montacute.  Here,  j 
in  a thoroughfare  called  Middle-street,  we  visited 
a row  of  cottages  backed  against  the  churchyar.d 
A few  of  them  have  had  lately  a wall  built  up  at 
their  rear  about  6 ft.  high,  hiding  the  view  of  the 
graveyard  from  the  under  rooms,  and  allowing  a 
space  of  about  3 ft.  between  the  walls  of  the 
cottages  and  the  churchyard  wall.  This  space  ‘ 
is  the  only  backyard  these  cottages  have.  The- 
level  of  the  kitchen  floors  is  some  feet  lower  1 
than  the  surface  of  the  churchyard  soil.  There 
is  an  absence  of  all  ventilation  here,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  graveyard,  of  course,  soaks  under  j 
the  floor  of  these  ill-conditioned  dwellings,  and,  i j 
added  to  these  evils,  there  is  one  place  of  “ con- 
venience ” for  five  or  six  houses. 

In  each  of  these  cottages  and  some  further  down 
the  street  there  is  only  one  sleeping-apartment,  € 
the  ceilings  of  some  of  them  are  bulged  in,  the 
rain  comes  down  the  walls,  and  dirt  and  ill-health  « 
reign.  As  many  as  three  beds,  or  “ shake-  I 
downs”  upon  the  floor,  are  in  one  apartment  of 
about  9 ft.  by  12  ft.,  with  scarcely  standing  I 
room,  and  the  bedding  is  the  sole  furniture.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  a similar  state  of 
things  exists  as  far  as  relates  to  sleeping  accom-  1 
modation,  the  condition  of  roofs,  ceilings,  walls,  « 
floors,  and  places  of  convenience,  which  are  all  in 
a state  of  ruin  and  rottenness.  There  are  surface  , 
drains  in  this  village,  but  in  times  of  heavy  rain 
they  are  unable  to  carry  off  the  water,  which  , 
often  floods  the  kitchens  of  the  cottages  in 
Middle-street  and  in  other  portions  of  the 
village.  The  sewage  in  one  place  passes  along 
an  open  ditch,  immediately  behind  a row  of 
the  cottages,  and  winds  its  way  into  the  fields, 
where  it  is  absorbed  in  the  soil.  Overcrowding  m 
exists  to  a great  extent,  the  members  of  some 
families  being  sufficient  for  the  occupation  of 
three  bedrooms  instead  of  the  one  or  two  used. 
When  death  takes  place  in  any  of  these  cottages 
the  living  must  either  cook,  eat,  drink,  and  work 
in  the  presence  of  the  dead  below,  or  sleep  m 
the  one  bedroom  with  the  corpse  above. 

We  can  proceed  no  further  at  this  moment, 
though  there  is  still  much  to  be  told  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  his 
surroundings  in  Somersetshire.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  adding  that  some  of  the  worst 
cottages  we  visited  are  the  property  of  Lord 
Ilchester  and  Lord  Portman. 
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Sketches  in  Chinnock,  near  Yeovil. 
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DESIGN  FOR  PROPOSED  CATHEDRAL 
IN  EDINBURGH. 

We  have  illustrated  the  design  for  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral  Church,  Edinburgh,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Ross,  of  Inverness,  to  the  trustees  of 
the  late  Miss  Walker,  one  to  which  when  ex- 
hibited under  the  motto  “ Fidelitas,”  we  awarded 
a considerable  amount  of  praise  in  our  review 
of  the  six  sets  of  drawings  exhibited  in  compe- 
petition.*  We  extract  a few  paragraphs  from 
the  description  forwarded  with  the  design  by 
Mr.  Ross. 

In  arranging  the  plan,  the  comfort  of  the  con- 
gregation was  studied,  and  the  architect  endea- 
voured to  provide  for  this  by  the  introduction  of 
a large  narthex  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
entered  through  a triple  porch,  and  by  a roomy 
south  porch  into  the  south  aisle  (the  necessity 
for  subsequent  inside  wooden  porches  to  prevent 
cold  draughts  being  thus  avoided). 

The  dimensions  are  stated  to  be  as  follow  : — 


Length.  Width. 
. 130  ft.  by  30  ft. 


Length  of  nave  

Length  of  aisles 

Length  across  trausepts 

Length  of  choir 

Chevet  or  circumabient  aisle... 

Extreme  length  over  all 

Width  across  west  tower  

Width  across  transept 

Height  of  interior  to  groin  ... 

Height  to  ridge 

Height  of  west  towers  

Height  of  central  towers  

It  was  proposed  to  seat  the  nave  only  with 
benches,  the  transepts  being  left  clear  for  tem- 
porary seating  by  chairs  or  otherwise.  The 
accommodation  provided  gave,- 


THE  WARMING  OF  HOUSES* 

The  usual  appliances  for  warming  houses, 
setting  aside  comprehensive  systems,  resolve 
themselves  into  open  grates,  close  stoves,  and. 
under  special  conditions,  gas  apparatus  and 
pipes  for  hot  air  or  water  for  warming  halls  and 


Sittings  i 


i nave  and  aisles 

transepts  

choir  

Total  sittings... 


1,606 


“The  architect  has  adopted  the  chevet,  or  mode  of 
carrying  the  aisles  quite  round  the  choir,  thus  giving  free 
access  from  the  vestries  and  chapter-house  to  all  parts  of 
the  building,  without  crossing  the  choir  or  chancel,  and 
also  providing  a very  suitable  space  for  mural  monuments 
and  brasses,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  immensely 
improve  the  architectural  effect  of  the  building.  The 
chapter-house  opens  off  the  north  side  of  this  circum- 
ambient aisle,  and  is  approached  through  a wide  corridor, 
lighted  on  the  east  side  by  a rich  arcading,  and  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  vestries  for  the  clergy,” 

The  chapter.house  is  in  the  form  of  a paral- 
lelogram, 53  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating 150  people.  The  chapter-house  was 
to  be  roofed  with  timber,  and  warmed  by  open 
fireplaces  at  either  end. 

The  choristers’  vestry  is  placed  over  that  of 
the  clergy,  and  is  approached  by  a wide  Btono 
stair.  By  this  arrangement  a very  large  vestry, 
capable  of  accommodating  easily  forty  choristers, 
is  obtained,  at  a point  quite  detached  from  the 
other,  yet  adjacent. 

A severe  and  comparatively  early  style  of 
French  Gothic  has  been  selected,  so  as  to  avoid 
excessive  detail  and  carving.  The  aisle  walls 
have  been  kept  perfectly  plain,  with  the  view 
of  giving  value  to  the  richness  of  the  clearstory, 
where  the  principal  decoration  has  been  concen- 
trated, as  being  a leading  feature  outside  and 
inside  the  building.  It  was  contemplated  to 
groin  the  ceilings  throughout  with  stone  ribs  and 
chalk,  or  concrete  filling,  the  latter  presenting 
many  very  commendable  features. 

The  walls  of  the  building  were  designed  to  be 
in  solid  stone  throughout,  neatly  dressed  on  both 
external  and  internal  surfaces.  This  stone  to  be 
from  the  local  quarries  in  the  main  j but  in  the 
columns  and  small  piers  a free  use  would  have 
been  made  of  marbles  and  native  granites.  Seat- 
ings  in  nave  and  choir  in  oak.  The  roof  would 
be  framed  over  groins,  of  red  pine,  boarded,  and 
covered  outside  with  Westmoreland  green  slates. 
Accommodation  for  the  bells  is  provided  in  the 
north-west  tower,  and  for  clock  in  south-west 
tower. 

The  architect,  after  a careful  estimate,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  building  could  bo  well  carried 
out  for  the  sum  indicated  by  Miss  Walkers’ 
trustees,— 65,0001. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At 

the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd 
inst.,  Mr.  Hawksley,  president,  in  the  chair,  the 
first  ballot  for  the  Session  1S72-73  was  taken, 
when  forty-seven  candidates  were  balloted  for 
and  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 


See  p.  667,  ante. 


For  the  whole  of  these  certain  general  rules 
may  be  laid  down : — 

1.  More  cannot  be  got  out  of  any  one  of  them 
than  is  put  into  it.  This  is  an  axiom  which, 
truism  as  it  appears,  is  necessary  should  be  ii 
pressed  upon  the  public  mind,  which  is  apt  to 
assume  that  engineering  skill  can  multiply  the 
heating  power  of  fuel  indefinitely.  Thus,  mate- 
rials, like  fire-clay,  which  are  absorbent  of  heat 
and  useful  to  prevent  its  escape,  and  retain  it  till 
needed,  must  abstract  it  first  from  the  fuel 
before  it  can  dispense  it. 

2.  There  are  but  100  degrees  of  percentage. 
This  simple  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  con. 
Bidering  methods  of  saving  fuel,  the  inventors  of 
which  would  otherwise  persuade  one  that  refer- 
ence to  coal  merchants  is  a work  almost  of 
supererogation. 

3.  Some  proportion  of  the  heat  generated 
must  be  expended  in  maintaining  a draught  in 
the  flue,  which  is  to  carry  off  the  products  of 
combustion.  This  is  by  no  means  unprofitably 
lost  since  it  promotes  ventilation  as  well. 

4.  To  minimise  this  proportion  of  escaping 
heat  to  as  nearly  as  possible  what  is  just  neces- 
sary, and  to  take  toll  from  it  during  its  passage, 
as  by  warming  the  air  which  is  to  replace  that 
abstracted  by  the  flue,  is  the  principal  direction 
which  efforts  to  economise  fuel  should  take. 

5.  The  products  of  combustion,  being  noxious, 
must  be  wholly  removed,  unless  they  can  be 
chemically  transformed.  It  is  as  barbarous  to 
allow  the  fumes  from  gas  to  invade  rooms,  as  it 
is  to  let  the  door  bo  the  sole  outlet  for  peat 
smoke  in  an  Irish  cabin,  or  as  it  was  to  provide 
only  louvres  in  the  roofs  of  the  halls  of  our  fore- 
fathers for  the  smoke  of  their  wood  fires.  The 
evil  may  be  disguised,  but  the  poison  is  the  more 
insidious  from  being  comparatively  unfelt.  The 
lungs  of  the  living  animals,  as  the  leather  of  dead 
ones  on  the  book-shelves,  become  corroded  alike 
by  its  pernicious  influence. 

6.  Warming  and  ventilation  are  so  intimately 
connected  that,  although  the  latter  is  not  my 
special  subject  upon  this  occasion,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  through- 
out  while  treating  of  the  former.  In  fact,  in- 
fusing heated  air  is  a more  economical  and 
pleasanter  mode  of  warming  houses  than  direct 
radiation,  and  it  is  only  by  their  capability  of 
combining  the  two  methods  that  open  fires  can 
maintain  ascendancy  over  stoves,  and  it  is  only 
by  uniting  proper  ventilation  with  stoves  that 
they  ought  to  be  tolerated. 

Lastly,  all  appliances  should  be  simple  and  as 
self-acting  as  possible.  This  is  essential  for 
those  intended  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
treatment  of  them  is  of  the  roughest,  and  who 
neither  need  nor  understand  anything  compli 
cated.  If  there  be  a damper  to  be  drawn,  or  a 
handle  to  be  turned  by  them,  neither  will  be 
drawn  or  turned  except  occasionally  the  wrong 
way,  and  if  there  be  any  cover  or  part  that  is 
loose,  it  is  safe  to  be  lost.  At  the  risk,  there- 
fore, of  some  waste,  their  scanty  fuel  must  be 
consumed  in  the  most  primitive  manner  possible. 
With  somewhat  less  force  the  same  caution  may 
be  given  to  those  who  design  apparatus  for  the 
upper  classes.  Everything  even  for  them  should 
be  as  self-acting  as  possible,  for  though  indi- 
viduals may  for  a time  take  a fancy  to  an  in- 
genious arrangement  that  requires  personal  ad- 
justment, they  tire  of  it  in  time  ; servants  in 
their  succession  are  not  to  be  drilled  into  its  use, 
and  the  thing  is  soon  left  to  itself,  and  failure  is 
the  inevitable  result. 

To  proceed  to  the  several  appliances  them- 
selves. 

In  the  race  to  attain  economy  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged at  the  outset  that  close  stoves  com- 
pletely distance  open  grates,  and  that  they  in 
their  turn  are  as  far  ahead  of  all  gas-apparatus 
as  at  present  invented ; and  yet  all  have  some 
advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  peculiar  to 
themselves,  to  which  it  is  worth  giving  some  con- 
sideration. 

In  stores  the  heat  from  fuel  can  be  almost 
wholly  extracted  and  utilised,  and  even  the  little 
that  escapes  with  the  gaseous  products  of  com- 
bustion is  heavily  taxed  when  its  ultimate  exit 
is  by  the  few  insignificant  pipes,  or  diminutive 


From  a paper  by  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  read  at  the 
National  Health  Society,  December  5th. 


chimney-stalks,  which  alone  are  suffered  to  peep 
above  the  roofs  of  houses  on  the  Continent. 
English  ideas  of  comfort  will  not,  however, 
permit  of  the  general  introduction  of  the  stove 
system  into  this  country,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
desired  that  it  should,  unless  great  improvement 
be  grafted  upon  that  in  vogue  abroad,  in  which 
stuffiness  is  ever  an  accompaniment  of  warmth. 

Our  British  privilege,,  however,  of  being  able 
to  poke  the  fire,  although  purchased  dearly  by 
its  concomitant  dust  and  the  labour  it  entails 
upon  servants,  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  relin- 
quished, and  the  luxury  of  an  open  fire  is  a fact 
which  no  theory  can  demolish. 

Still,  the  grates  in  common  use  savour  of 
barbarism,  and  much  can  and  should  be  done  to 
gain  further  refinement,  economy,  and  immunity 
from  nuisance.  There  is  no  need,  for  instance, 
that  our  roofs  should  be  disfigured  by  the  ugly 
and  even  comical  flue  terminals  which  Dickens 
satirised  in  one  of  his  latest  Christmas  publica- 
tions. We  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  vexatious 
down-draughts  in  windy  weather,  nor  to  chimneys 
that  smoke  unless  a door  or  window  be  open. 
Our  drawing-rooms  should  not  be  invaded  by 
sooty  chimney-sweepers,  and  all  ought  not  to 
have  to  scramble  for  a place  near  the  fire  in  a 
room  to  be  warm,  nor  when  there  to  have  to 
rotate  like  a smoke-jack  to  prevent  being  frozen 
on  one  side  while  we  are  scorched  on  the  other. 

Such  evils  are  to  be  obviated  by  simple  means, 
and  yet  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  English- 
men submit  to  them  supinely  if  not  patiently. 
Whole  streets,  occupied  by  men  of  means,  have 
their  skyline  fringed  with  demon-like  excre- 
scences  which  tell  a sure  tale  of  internal  discom- 
fort. Such  was  the  case  with  that  in  which  my 
own  residence  is  situated.  When  I took  my 
house  upon  lease,  though  it  had  been  well  built 
by  an  eminent  architect  for  his  own  use,  yet,  iu 
common  with  all  its  neighbours,  it  displayed  a 
grim  array  of  tail-boys  and  tortuous  contrivances 
as  chimney  terminals.  All  these  I swept  away 
at  once,  without  inquiry,  feeling  that  whatever 
might  be  needed,  they  certainly  could  not  be.  I 
then  introduced  an  air-pipe  to  each  fireplace 
through  the  floors,  and,  as  I expected,  found  no 
smoky  chimneys  to  complain  of,  though  my 
neighbours  still  grumble  at  theirs,  as  I do  of 
their  futile  and  unsightly  expedients  to  remedy 
them. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  construction 
of  fireplaces  and  their  flues,  without  which  no 
appliance  in  the  shape  of  a grate  can  have  fair- 
play,  that  I shall  in  the  first  place  describe  th® 
points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  erection  of  these 
portions  of  a building,  and  in  palliating  evils  in 
those  which  already  exist. 

The  first  essential  to  ensure  a good  draught  is 
that  the  flue  should  be  sufficiently  rarified.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  not  be 
in  an  outer  wall ; but  if  it  be  necessarily  so,  the 
enclosing  wall  should  bo  thick  (at  least  9 in. 
between  the  flue  and  the  outer  air)  or  else  it 
should  be  protected  by  a double  casing,  with 
intermediate  hollow  space.  Materials  which 
absorb  damp  should  be  avoided  for  the  construc- 
tion, as  they  tend  to  the  evaporation  and  loss  of 
the  heat  generated ; and  the  interior  of  the  flue 
should  be  well  pargetted,  to  further  prevent  the 
suction  of  external  cold  by  the  up-draught 
within.  Another  important  point  is  that  the 
flue  bo  not  too  large,  or  currents  of  cold  air 
descending  will  interfere  with  the  ascending 
heated  air.  In  old  buildings  flues  are  found  of 
large  size, — as  18  in.  by  12  in., — with  wide 
throats,  funnel-shaped,  diminishing  upwards. 
But  the  fuel  used  in  them  was  wood,  and 
abundant,  and  men  were  more  hardy,  and 
minded  not  the  roaring  of  wind  in  the  chimney, 
or  cowered  over  the  embers  within  the  vast  em- 
brasure of  the  fireplace,  which  formed  an  inner 
room  of  itself.  There  are  those  who  would 
revive  these  large  flues,  on  the  ground  that  no 
cowls  decorate  their  terminals.  If,  however,  we 
are  to  recur  to  the  practice  of  our  ancestors,  we 
might  as  well  revert  to  that  of  a still  earlier  age, 
when  the  stately  hall  of  Penshurst  had  its  fire 
upon  a hearth  in  the  centre,  and  the  graceful 
wreaths  of  smoke  thence  found  exit  by  the 
lantern  in  the  roof.  We  must  needs  then  have 
the  same  goodly  logs  as  fuel,  and  a supply  which 
will  enable  us  to  afford  the  blaze  that  alone 
would  suffice  to  rarify  a cavern.  The  ordinary 
coal-fires  of  our  apartments  do  not  need  a larger 
flue  than  a pipe  of  9 in.  in  diameter.  Mr. 
Richardson,  in  his  work,  states  that  the  houses 
built  by  Cubitt  in  Belgravia  have  flues  9 in.  by 
9 in.  only,  while  others  erected  later  have  them 
14  in.  by  9 in.,  and  that  these  are  distinguish- 
able outside  by  the  absence  or  presence  »f 
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objectionable  cowls  respectively.  Kitchen-flues 
must  be  larger,  in  proportion  to  their  fires,  or 
better,  perhaps,  doubled, — a practice  for  which 
old  precedents  may  be  found,  and  which  seems 
calculated  to  avoid  down-draughts. 

For  the  avoidance  of  that  particular  nuisance, 
however,  special  provision  should  be  made  in 
every  flue.  This  may  be  done  by  an  enlarged 
space,  wherein  the  force  of  gusts  of  wind  may 
expend  themselves  upon,  as  it  were,  a cushion  of 
air.  If  the  first  pipe  above  the  chimney-mantel 
be  a 9-inch  pipe,  let  the  next  be  a 15-inch  one, 
and  the  flue  above  continued  with  9-inch  ones. 

A somewhat  similar  arrangement  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Boyd  for  brick  flues.  He  discon- 
tinues the  vertical  flue  a few  feet  above  the 
mantel  with  an  enlarged  space  or  pocket,  and 
carries  an  inclined  one  from  the  fire-place  into 
this  on  one  side,  and  the  down-draught  thus 
meeting  resistance  at  the  bottom,  eddies  round 
the  space,  without  being  able  to  check  the  up- 
ward draught  from  below.  Mr.  Cubitt’s  con- 
tinuation of  the  flue  to  the  basement  also  obviously 
affords  a resisting  column  of  air  to  effect  the 
same  purpose.  It  may  be  impossible  to  make 
such  cavities  large  enough  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  every  down-draught,  but  these  provisions 
against  them  will  generally  effect  this  desired 
end  if  combined  with  ample  provision  of  air  to 
the  fireplace. 

The  use  of  pipes  for  the  lining  of  flues  has  the 
advantage  of  compelling  a good  and  non-porous 
finish, | which  would  otherwise  be  neglected  by 
careless  workmen,  who  often  will  not  take  the 
trouble  t®  properly  parget  and  core  the  flues  in 
stone  and  brick  walls.  The  interior  of  the  pipes, 
however,  should  be  rough,  and  by  no  means 
glazed,  or  their  inability  to  give  any  means  of 
adherence  to  soot  will  be  found  a nuisance,  in 
consequence  of  its  continual  dropping.  The  old 
funnel-shaped  throat  left  a large  space  above  the 
grate  filled  with  cold  air,  which  checked  the 
draught.  This  depends  much  upon  the  grate 
itself ; but,  generally  speaking,  the  flue  should  be 
contracted  to  its  smallest  size  as  soon  as  possible 
above  the  mantel.  Iron  frames  for  this  purpose, 
serving  as  mantel-bars  as  well,  such  as  Gibbs’s 
registered  fireplace-lintel,  are  useful  appliances. 

A concrete  block  may  be  made  of  tho  shape 

required  at  perhaps  the  least  cost 

The  construction  of  the  fireplace  itself  is  of 
the  most  importance.  The  contraction  of  the 
flue  immediately  over  it  is  the  first  point  to  be 
looked  to,  and  next  the  provision  of  a proper 
supply  of  air  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  To 
illustrate  this  in  the  simplest  manner,  I may 
refer  to  a small  room  with  a large  fireplace  in 
it,  belonging  to  a friend,  which  was  complained 
of  as  simply  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the 
draughts  that  invaded  it  from  all  sides.  Apiece 
of  iron  pipe,  with  lower  end  protruded  through 
the  outer  wall,  the  middle  brought  through  the 
fire,  and  the  upper  end  open  to  the  room,  stopped 
all  cause  for  complaint.  The  reason  for  this  is 
so  obvious  that  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  a 
vast  majority  of  dwellers  in  houses  are  enduring 
continual  torture  for  want  of  this  pipe  or  some 
equivalent  simple  appliance.  One  looks  in  vain 
along  the  walls  of  our  streets  for  any  signs  of 
air-bricks  or  other  inlets  of  air,  and,  with  closed 
doors  and  plate-glass  windows,  one  wonders 
where  the  air  comes  from  to  feed  the  fires 
within.  There  are  but  few  available  sources, 
which  are  these  : 1.  The  joints  of  the  window- 
frames  and  chinks  round  doors,  through  which 
cold  blasts  whistle  as  they  are  sucked  in,  so  that 
these  are  pasted  up,  and  as  far  as  possible  this 
means  of  supply  intercepted.  2.  Unused  flues 
of  other  rooms  down  which  air  pours  mixed 
with  smoke ; and  3.  The  soil  and  waste  pipes, 
the  water  in  the  taps  of  which  cannot  hinder  the 
precious  element  from  coming  even  by  such 
undesirable  channels,  in  obedience  to  the 
powerful  suction  of  the  several  fires  in  the  house. 
These  failing,  there  are  positively  no  other 
sources.  Then,  fortunately,  the  fires  begin  to 
smoke,  and  doors  and  windows  are  perforce 
opened  to  abate  that  by  far  the  smallest  and 
least  dangerous  nuisance  of  the  whole. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  to  provide  a sufficiently 
ample  supply  of  pure  fresh  air  in  such  a manner 
that  it  may  come  in  moderately  warm,  and  from 
such  quarter  that  it  be  felt  as  a draught. 
There  are  several  means  of  doing  this,  each 
hotly  maintained  by  its  partizans  to  be  the  only 
fit  and  proper  one.  The  bottom,  the  centre,  and 
the  top  of  the  room  are  each  pointed  out  as  being 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose  by  those  much- 
enduring  laws  of  nature,  and  the  course  of  the 
currents  of  air  demonstrated  by  flights  of  the 
most  obedient  and  flexible  arrows.  This  cer- 


tainly may  be  taken  for  granted  : if  openings  be 
made  in  any  or  all  of  the  positions  indicated,  the 
laws  of  nature  will  make  a beneficial  use  of 
them,  but  it  will  be  capriciously,  one  moment  as 
an  inlet  and  one  as  outlet,  as  the  occasion  may 
need.  The  fire  being  the  motive  power  of  the 
currents,  the  direction  that  the  air  will  take  if 
it  can  will  be  in  a straight  line  to  the  fireplace, 
and  therefore,  to  obviate  disagreeable  draughts, 
the  air-inlets  must  not  be  placed  so  that  cur- 
rents thence  must  necessarily  impinge  upon  the 
inmates  of  the  room,  as  in  the  case  of  the  un- 
designed ones  of  the  chinks  round  the  doors  and 
windows.  Again,  they  should  not  be  so  near 
and  below  the  grate  as  to  rush  direct  to  feed  the 
fire,  and  thus  not  only  not  aid  to  ventilate  the 
room,  but  absolutely  take  from  the  fire  that 
valuable  office.  By  far  the  best  mode,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  introduce  the  air  below  the  hearth 
and  carry  it  thence  through  warming-chambers 
at  the  back  or  sides  of  the  grate,  and  allow  it 
to  issue  into  the  room  above  the  fireplace,  or 
from  the  outer  sides  from  the  chimney-piece,  so 
that  it  must  ascend  and  mix  with  the  air  in  the 
room  before  it  finds  its  ultimate  exit  by  the 
fireplace  or  outlet-flue.  In  fact,  the  fireplace 
itself  should  be  the  fountain  of  warmed  fresh 
air  to  an  apartment,  since  no  draught  thence  can 
be  annoying  to  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  room. 
The  air  may  be  brought,  according  to  its  position 
upon  different  floors,  from  below,  by  air-bricks 
inserted  in  the  walls  between  the  joists,  or  from 
above  the  roof  by  a flue  constructed  for  the 
purpose ; and  if  this  flue  bo  carried  in  close 
connexion  with  the  chimney-flue,  whether  in 
separate  pipes,  as  by  Mr.  Jennings’s  method,  by 
the  use  of  Boyd’s  metal  withes,  or  ordinary  brick 
ones,  the  air  drawn  down  by  the  suction  of  the 
fire  will  have  the  temperature  considerably 
raised  above  that  of  the  outer  atmosphere,  the 
coldness  of  which,  entering  by  windows,  is 
unendurable. 


WEYMOUTH  SEWERAGE. 

With  reference  to  the  letter  from  “ Twelve 
Ratepayers  of  Weymouth  ” printed  in  our  last 
week’s  issue,  we  have  made  some  inquiries,  the 
result  of  which  we  will  briefly  state.  The  plans, 
sections,  estimates,  and  details,  prepared  by  Sir 
John  Coode,  were  adopted  by  the  Corporation 
of  Weymouth,  who,  we  suppose,  represent  the 
ratepayers.  These  plans  and  details  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  Board  in  London,  and 
were',  minutely  examined  by  its  engineer,  who 
reported  upon  them,  recommending  the  required 
sanction. 

The  scheme  provides  for  more  than  sewerage, 
as  the  dam  across  the  backwater  is  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  a large  area  of  stagnant,  and, 
at  times,  putrid  water.  The  “strainers”  spoken 
of  would,  we  suspect,  be  worse  than  useless. 

A local  inquiry  was  not  necessary,  legally. 
The  sanction  to  borrow  was  obtained  before  the 
passing  of  the  Public  Health  (1872)  Act. 

The  Government  may,  under  this  Act,  lend 
money  for  as  low  as  3£  per  cent.,  and  may  also, 
in  certain  cases,  spread  repayment  over  sixty 
years.  This  may,  it  appears,  however,  did  not  at 
the  time  apply  to  Weymouth. 

Sir  John  Coode’B  connexion  with  the  Admi- 
ralty had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The 
Corporation  seem  to  have  acted  legally  through- 
out, and  have  apparently  done  all  for  the  best 
as  affects  the  ratepayers.  The  prosperity  of 
Weymouth  depends  upon  its  sanitary  condition. 
We  know  personally  what  this  condition  has 
been,  and  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  com- 
pletion of  Sir  John  Coode’s  works  will  add  20  per 
cent,  to  the  value  of  house  and  town  property  in 
Weymouth.  


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  OXFORD. 

Sir, — The  paragraphs  which  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  respecting  the  drainage  of 
Oxford  are  calculated  to  mislead.  It  is  stated 
that  “ men  are  excavating  for  sewers  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.”  This  has  given  many  per- 
sons the  idea  that  the  works  have  commenced. 
Such  is  not,  however,  the  case,  and  the  only 
excavation  has  been  a few  holes,  to  ascertain 
the  condition  and  level  of  some  of  the  existing 
sewers.  It  is  also  said  that  “ an  advertisement 
has  been  issued,  announcing  that  the  Oxford 
Local  Board  propose  to  apply  to  Parliament 
next  session,  for  power  to  purchase  lands  for  the 
construction  of  the  Main  Drainage  works,  and 
the  purchase  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
pumping  station  and  irrigation  works.” 

Now,  the  advertisement  is  to  the  effect  that 


application  will  be  made  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (not  to  Parliament)  for  powers  to 
purchase  a site  for  pumping  station,  and  irriga- 
tion lands  recommended  in  the  report  by  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton,  to  which  you  have  alluded,  and 
not  for  the  construction  of  the  drainage  works 
proper,  powers  to  proceed  with  which  the  Board 
already  possess,  and  the  working  drawings  for 
the  first  contract  are  in  course  of  preparation 
in  my  office  at  the  present  time. 

Oxford  Local  Board.  Wm.  Henry  White. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

A general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
held  at  the  office,  27,  Farringdon-street,  on  the 
26th  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  one  pen- 
sioner on  the  relief  fund.  This  election  had 
created  much  interest,  on  account  of  one  candi- 
date (the  widow  of  a former  pensioner)  coming 
up  for  the  second  time,  having  been  unsuccessful 
at  the  last  election ; and  the  other  candidate 
being  the  widow  of  one  of  the  most  active  pro. 
moters  and  supporters  of  the  Institution,  great 
exertions  having  been  used  on  her  behalf  to 
obtain  sufficient  votes  to  ensure  her  election. 

The  scrutineers  were  Messrs.  Arthur  Cates,  Matthew 
Hall,  and  Thomas  Stirling,  and  the  result  of  the  poll  was, 
for  Mrs.  Jefferys,  42-1  votes  : for  Mrs.  Spencer,  36-1  votes. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  in  declaring  the  result  of  the  poll, 
stated  that  this  election  was  remarkable,  as  showing  the 
benefit  arising  to  builders’  clerks  from  being  subscribers 
to  the  Institution,  as  Mrs.  Jefferys  was  elected  by  the 
exact  number  of  votes  to  which  she  was  entitled,  on 
account  of  the  subscription  her  husband  had  paid.  Had 
he  not  been  a subscriber,  there  would  have  been  a tie,  as 
tho  voting  stood. 

i Rule  4,  section  5,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cates,  states, 
“ That  should  any  decayed  builder’s  clerk  or  his  widow, 
having  been  a subscriber,  become  a candidate,  he  or  she 
shall  be  entitled  to  ten  votes  for  each  guinea  subscribed 
for  all  elections  at  which  he  or  she  shall  be  a candidate.” 

Had  Mr.  Jefferys  not  been  such  an  active  promoter  of 
the  Institution,  he  would  have  been  comparatively  un- 
known to  the  members  of  the  committee  and  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  Institution,  who  would  not,  therefore,  have 
made  such  exertions  to  get  his  widow  elected;  and  as 
Mrs.  Spencer  brought  forward  177  votes  from  the  last 
election,  there  is  every  probability  that  she  would  in  that 
case  have  been  elected  by  a large  majority.  Fortunately, 
by  the  rules  of  the  Institution,  Mrs.  Spencer  retains  one- 
half  of  her  husband's  pension,  to  which  she  has  been 
entitled  since  her  husband's  decease.  There  are  eight 
pensioners  now  on  the  list. 


STEAM  LAUNDRY. 

Some  extensive  premises  have  just  been  com. 
pleted  in  Carlton-road,  Peckham,  for  Mr.  James 
Hayes,  of  Thomford-road,  Lewisham  Park.  They 
consist  of  sorting-rooms,  boiling-house,  mangle 
and  calendering  room,  ironing-room,  stove-room 
with  stone  floor,  chimney-shaft,  boiler  and  en- 
gine house.  Stabling  is  provided  for  four  horses, 
with  harness-room  and  loft,  and  living-rooms 
over.  A large  tank  to  hold  4,000  gallons  is 
formed  over  the  boiler-house,  carried  on  brick 
arches  and  iron  girders.  There  is  also  a well 
with  a plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  a lift  in  the 
main  building.  The  upper  floor  of  the  latter  is 
arranged  to  serve  as  a drying-room  in  wet 
weather,  the  surplus  heat  from  the  stove-room 
being  utilised  for  this  purpose.  The  plans  and 
specification  were  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Staines,  of 
Lewisham,  and  the  work,  including  a dwelling- 
house  adjoining,  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Staines  & Son,  of  Great  St.  Helen’s. 


THE  REGULATION  OF  COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — Tho  recent  lamentable  instances  of  public 
competitions,  offered  under  conditions  of  the 
most  humiliating  character,  would  seem,  more 
than  ever,  to  call  for  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Institute,  or  for  some  decided  action  by 
the  Conference  committee  who  draughted  the 
“ Regulations  ” agreed  to  in  June  last.  There 
were,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  no  meetings 
of  our  committee  during  the  autumn ; but  your 
readers  may  like  to  know  that  the  first  meeting 
was  held  a few  days  ago,  when  several  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  which,  having  now  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  wo 
are  about  to  put  into  immediate  execution. 

We  propose  to  send  copies  of  the  “Regula- 
tions ” not  only  to  those  promoters  of  competi- 
tions whose  advertisements  may  appear  in  the  pro- 
fessional press,  but  also  to  those  of  whom  we 
know  beforehand  that  they  intend  to  issue  such 
invitations ; and  it  is  here  that  we  ask  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  all  who  have  an  improvement  of 
the  present  state  of  things  at  heart.  Architects, 
therefore,  who  may  know  of  the  intention  of  any 
committee  or  promoter  to  ask  for  designs  in 
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public  competition,  will  do  much  good  and  will 
greatly  assist  the  cause  we  all  have  at  heart,  by 
forwarding  the  names  and  addresses  of  such 
promoters  to  the  secretary  of  the  Institute,  9, 
Conduit-street,  in  order  that  copies  of  the 
“ Regulations  ” may  be  forwarded  to  them  before 
their  instructions  are  finally  decided  upon.  We 
are  persuaded  that  promoters  err  in  this  matter 
not  intentionally,  but  from  want  of  knowledge 
of  what,  in  the  opinion  of  architects,  constitutes 
a fair  competition.  If,  after  they  have  received 
such  information  as  will  enable  them  to  draw  up 
instructions  and  conditions  in  accordance  with 
the  dignity  and  just  claims  of  the  profession, 
promoters  should  issue  Buch  advertisements  as 
have  appeared  of  late,  architects  will  doubtless 
know  how  to  abstain  from  responding  to  their 
kind  invitations.  Alfred  Strong, 

Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Conference  Committee  on 
Competitions. 


AN  OBJECTION  TO  SLAG. 

IRON  SLAG  ROADWAY. 

Dr.  Lankester,  in  his  report  to  the  St.  James’s, 
Westminster,  Yestry,  says : — “ I have  received 
a letter  from  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Tichbome-street, 
complaining  of  a smell  which  I have  no  doubt 
arises  from  the  slag  used  to  pave  the  road.  This 
substance  evidently  contains  phosphates  and 
sulphates  which,  slowly  decomposing,  give  out 
phosphoretted  and  sulphuretted  gases  suggestive 
of  sewer  contamination.”  The  surveyor  (Mr. 
Howell),  on  the  Bame  subject,  says  that  Tich- 
borne-street  was  coated  with  iron  slag ; — 

“and.  whether  the  material  was  defective,  or  the  weather 
unfavourable,  or  there  was  want  of  skill  on  our  part,  I 
should  not  like  too  hastily  to  decide ; but  I certainly 
should  not  recommend  a repetition  of  the  experiment  in 
tho  present  state  of  our  information  on  the  subject.  In 

I addition  to  rapid  traffic,  as  exists  in  St.  James’s,  some 
kind  of  chemical  action  was  set  up.  This  produced  a 
most  offensive  and  oppressive  odour,  perhaps  not  dan- 
gerous, but  most  unpleasant.  I feel  bound  to  state  that 
this  is  due  to  the  slag,  as  it  never  existed  before  and  is 
very  nearly  gone  now,  as  is  also  the  Blag.  The  two  dis- 
appearing together  is  decidedly  suggestive  that  there  was 
a close  connexion  between  the  two,  so  that,  without 
wishing  to  throw  any  discredit  on  the  material,  it  is  cer- 
tainly unfit  or  not  calculated  to  be  useful  here," 


SOUND. 

I Sir, — I feel  unable  to  altogether  agree  with 

the  remarks  of  “ J.  K.  C.,”  at  page  930,  upon 
this  subject.  I can  easily  imagine  that  “ cockle- 

I shells”  or  “ broken  crockery  ” can  be  of  little 
value ; but  if,  instead  of  them,  the  battens  be- 
tween the  joists  be  covered  1 in.  thick  with 
“ deafening,”  made  up  of  sand  with  a little  lime 
I in  it, — simply  coarse  plaster, — then  I consider 

!that  said  plaster  deafening  does  help  to  keep 
back  the  sound.  A great  improvement  I think 
could  however  be  made  if,  before  the  flooring 
I were  laid  down,  the  tops  of  all  the  joists  were 

I covered  with  long  strips  of  thick  woollen  cloth, 
indiarubber,  or  kamptulicon.  This  being  done, 
B a non-conductor  would  thereby  be  placed  be- 
| tween  the  flooring  and  the  joists,  which  would 
i prevent  the  easy  passage  of  the  sound  from  the 
| one  to  the  other,  while  between  the  flooring  and 
I the  ceiling  below  we  would  have  the  “ deafen- 
t ’ing”  and  two  air-spaces.  B. 


I can  entirely  corroborate  what  “ J.  K.  C."  says  on  the 
I subject  of  sound.  I am  living  in  a house  built  with  walls 
E 22  in.  thick,  and  with  floors  of  the  most  substantial  cha- 
l racter,  and  the  joists  well  pugged.  Notwithstanding,  tho 
|i  slightest  sound  above  is  readily  heard  in  the  rooms  below, 
k and  the  only  remedy  seems  to  be  some  very  thick  covering 
l for  the  floors  above.  C.  H.  B.  H. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Leicester. — The  Board  met  to  receive  and  con- 
I sider  a report  from  the  architects’  committee  as 
I to  the  plans  for  the  Bchool  in  Slater-street,  and 
3 the  elevation  of  the  school  in  Oxford-street. 

Ipswich. — Mr.  Smith  requested  to  be  allowed 
S to  correct  mistakes  in  his  tenders  which  were 

I accepted  for  the  California  and  St.  Clement’s 
(i  infant  schools.  The  desks  and  boundary  walls 
ji  had  been  omitted  from  the  tenders  for  the  St. 
P Clement’s  school  buildings.  There  would  be 
H 1011.  10s.  increase  on  the  582Z.  9s. ; making  the 

II  whole  6861.  19s.  He  could  not  carry  out  the 
(I  contract  without  serious  loss,  but  could  reduce 
1(  the  total  to  6751.  As  to  the  California  school, 
li  he  said  he  was  entirely  out  of  court : an  item  of 
i!  4461.  ought  to  have  been  doubled,  increasing  his 
)l  tender  to  1,1031.  The  next  lowest  tender,  that 
' of  Mr.  Cunnold,  for  6801.,  was  then  accepted  for 
f St.  Clement’s  schools;  and  Mr.  Luff’s,  of  9931. 
II  16s.  6d.,  for  California  schools  was  accepted. 


Bradford. — The  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  reported  that  the  committee  had 
decided  to  recommend  to  the  Board  that  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Wilson  & Sons,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  schools  at  Barker-end,  at  a cost  of 
12,3001.,  should  be  accepted,  and  that  Messrs. 
Duggan  and  Coates  dissented.  Mr.  Neill  then 
moved  that  the  Board  accept  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Wilson  & Sons,  but  an  amendment, 
referring  the  tenders  back  to  the  committee  for 
revision,  was  carried. 


STOCKTON  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

In  July  last  the  directors  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change Company  publicly  advertised  for  designs, 
but  eventually  the  competition  was  limited  to 
local  architects.  About  eight  sets  of  drawings 
were  submitted,  from  which  three  were  chosen, 
bearing’  respectively  the  mottoes  “Nota  Bene,” 
“ Art  and  Commerce,”  and  “ Practice.”  In  con- 
sequence of  a laok  of  funds,  none  of  these  designs 
could  be  carried  out,  and  the  authors  thereof 
were  invited  to  prepare  other  plans  in  competi- 
tion to  suit  a reduced  site.  Messrs.  Alexander  & 
Henman  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Adams  responded  to  the 
call,  and  the  result  is  that  Messrs.  Alexander  & 
Henman,  of  Stockton  and  Middlesbro’,  have  been 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  buildings,  while  a 
premium  of  501.  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Adams.* 

The  selected  design  comprises  an  Exchange 
Hall,  which  can  also  be  used  for  public  meetings 
and  entertainments,  and  is  capable  of  comfortably 
seating  1,700  persons,  retiring-room  and  cloak- 
rooms being  provided ; — twenty-two  business 
offices  and  a club  with  reading,  billiard,  letter- 
writing, (coffee,  and  smoking  rooms,  kitchen, 
&c.  The  site  is  a long  and  somewhat  narrow 
one,  with  an  entrance  to  the  High-street,  of  only 
14  ft.  According  to  the  original  scheme,  the 
frontage  was  to  have  been  about  68  ft.,  and  con- 
sequently allowed  of  a much  more  imposing 
facade  to  the  High-street. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  is  to  be  9,0001.,  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  commenced 
forthwith. 


HARTLEPOOLS  EXCHANGE  AND 
CLUB-HOUSE  COMPETITION. 

Sin, — I observe  a letter  on  the  above  subject,  signed, 
“Looker  On,”  in  last  week’s  Builder,  which  contains 
several  misstatements. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  correct  that  the  design 
bearing  the  motto  “Veritas”  is  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins, 
of  Darlington.  That  selected  for  the  first  premium  bears 
the  motto  “ On  Change,”  and  is  by  Mr.  Hoskins.  Neither 
is  it  true  that  “ sundry  alterations  ” have  been  made  in 
the  designs  or  estimates.  The  building  will  be  carried 
out  precisely  as  at  first  designed,  except  that  some  of  the 
offices,  which  were  laid  out  in  large  blocks,  may,  if 
thought  proper,  be  divided  into  sets  of  two ; and  to  pro- 
vide for  this  an  additional  tender  was  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Robson  & Son,  of  Darlington,  the  contractors  for 
the  whole  of  the  works.  There  is  no  lack  of  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  work,  nor  is  it  true  that  “ the  plan  for 
the  Exchange  buildings  was  thought  to  be  inferior  to  that 
submitted  by  one  of  the  other  premiated  architects.”  I 
can  safely  say  that  it  was  the  genernl  opinion  of  the 
directors  of  the  Exchange  Committee  (not  one  of  whom, 
I believe,  was  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hoskins) 
that  the  design  bearing  the  motto  “ On  Change  ” was  in 
all  respects  the  best,  and  consequently  it  was  selected  for 
the  first  premium. 

I may  here  state  that,  as  I have  been  consulted  by  tho 
directors,  from  time  to  time,  on  several  matters  connected 
with  the  undertaking,  and  having  also  an  interest  in  the 
same,  I feel  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  letter  of  “ Looker 
On."  Chas.  T.  Caseboukne,  C.E. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

“necessary  repairs.” 

Messes.  Phillies  & Son,  builders,  appeared,  on  the 
16th  ult.,  at  Murylebone  Police  Court,  before  Mr.  Mans- 
field, to  answer  a summons  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Jennings, 
district  surveyor  of  South  Maryleboiie,  for  irregularity  in 
raising  certain  walls  without  constructing  the  same  of 
brick,  stone,  or  other  hard  and  incombustible  material, 
contrary  to  rule  1,  schedule  1,  of  the  said  Act. 

Evidence  was  given  to  the  effect  that  the  builders  have 
been  engaged  in  executing  extensive  repairs  to  No.  10, 
Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square,  and  in  course  of 
these  operations  it  was  found  that  certain  bay-windows 
projecting  from  the  face  of  the  external  walls,  extending 
from  the  first-floor  level  to  the  ceiling  of  the  second-floor, 
and  constructed  of  wooden  framing,  covered  with  lath  and 
plaster  (described  in  the  summons  as  wall*),  had  become 
very  much  out  of  repair,  and  the  surveyor  under  whose 
superintendence  the  works  were  being  carried  out,  con- 
sidered it  expedient  to  relieve  the  substructures  of  the 
bays  of  as  much  of  the  weight  of  their  roofs  as  possible, 
and  with  that  object  substituted  framed  heads,  15  in.  deep, 
in  place  of  the  original  Bolid  heads.  The  district  sur- 
veyor sought  to  prove  that  this  was  a raising  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act ; whereas  it  was  contended  that  the 


* A deceptive  account  of  this  decision  was  sent  to  us  by 
one  who  ought  to  have  known  better. 


new  heads  were  only  a necessary  repair  to  an  old  building, 
and  consequently  not  within  the  operation  of  the  said 
Act. 

The  magistrate  decided  that  this  was  only  a necessary 
repair,  to  which  the  rules  of  the  Act  did  not  apply. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  given. 

RAILWAY  ARCHES. 

Mr.  Rendell  was  summoned  to  the  Wandsworth  Police 
Court  by  Mr.  Jennings,  jun.,  district  surveyor  of  part  of 
Battersea,  for  not  having  given  him  notice  of  a building, 
as  required  by  the  Act. 

Mr.  Jennings  said  it  was  an  irregular  building,  com- 
posed of  wood,  which  had  been  erected  under  a railway 
nrch  in  the  Queen’ s-road,  Battersea.  He  read  a letter 
from  the  defendant,  who  expressed  surprise  at  the  inter- 
ference of  the  surveyor,  when  there  were  so  many  thou- 
sand railway-arches  covered  in  with  wood. 

Mr.  Brewer  (Baxter,  Rose,  & Norton),  who  appeared 
for  the  defendant,  argued  that  it  was  not  a building,  as 
the  real  building  was  a railway,  which  was  among  the  ex- 
ceptions in  the  Act.  He  said  it  was  ji  case  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Brighton  Railway  Company,  as  they 
derived  a revenue  of  about  7,000/.  a’ year  from  the  letting 
of  their  arches.  The  defendant  was  their  tenant,  who 
had  fitted  up  the  arch  in  the  way  described.  What  he  had 
erected  was  a mere  fitting  in  the  arch,  and  not  a building. 
He  then  read  a case  in  point,  which  was  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  1858,  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way Company  having  let  one  of  the  arches  of  the  North 
Kent  line  for  a stable,  the  judges  ruling  that  it  was  not  a 
building. 

Mr.  J e linings  said  the  two  cases  were  not  exactly  the 
same. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  in  the  faco  of  that  decision  he  could 
not  convict.  He  adjourned  tho  summons,  to  give  the 
district  surveyor  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  as  to  whether  they  would  take  a 
case.  


A BERMONDSEY  CURIOSITY. 

Sir, — There  is  in  the  parish  of  Bermondsey  a. 
small  street,  which  bears  the  name  of  West. 
street,  North,  South,  East ; the  parish  authorities 
having  supplied  the  “ West”  and  “ North,”  and. 
the  Postmaster- General  having  kindly  added  tho 
“ South  ” and  “ East.”  It  is  a very  useful  little 
thoroughfare  leading  from  Jamaica-road  by  a 
short  cut  to  Spa-road ; that  is,  its  main  line, — 
about  fifteen  houses, — does  this.  But  the  street 
has  this  second  singularity  (I  hope  that  “ second 
singularity  ” is  not  a bull)  : it  is  not  content 
with  running  a straight  course  ; but  at  about  the 
middle  of  that  straight  course  it  strikes  off  at 
right  angles  a longish  spur,  so  that  the  street 
altogether  forms  a figure  something  like  an 
irregularly-shaped  oapital  X.  But  it  has  lately 
acquired  this  third  singularity,  it  is  now  an 
“eminently”  muddy  street,  even  for  Ber- 
mondsey, the  mud  in  it  being  very  high.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  the  root  of  mud  is  muddle  P 
Ped. 


POWERS  OF  BOARDS  OF  WORKS. 

The  case  Gh/ippenden  and  Others  v.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  raised  a question  of 
considerable  importance  as  to  the  exercise  of  the 
very  stringent  powers  given  to  local  boards,  as 
to  their  control  over  the  orection  of  new  build- 
ings and  the  right  of  parties  to  compensation. 
A full  report  of  the  judgments  delivered  will  be 
found  in  the  Times  of  Nov.  30. 

M‘Candlish  v.  The  Boa/rd  of  Works  for  the 
Lewisham  District,  tried  before  Vioe-Chanoellor 
Sir  J.  Wickens,  (Nov.  26,  concerns  the  laying, 
out  of  streets  and  the  right  of  boards  to  compel 
the  setting  back  of  buildings.  A report  will 
be  found  in  the  Metropolitan  of  Nov.  30. 


FIRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Recent  events  render  this  subject  more  in- 
teresting than  ever.  Mr.  Lewis  Homblower,  of 
Liverpool,  in  a recent  circular  as  to  his  new 
system,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  says,— 
“ The  disastrous  fire  at  Chicago  [to  which  may 
already  be  added  that  of  Boston, — not  to  speak 
of  the  late  fire  in  Thames-street],  and  the 
numerous  extensive  conflagrations  in  this 
country,  add  to  the  pressing  importance  of  the 
subject  of  fireproof  construction.  . . . . After 
many  experiments,  Mr.  Hornblower  tried  a com. 
bination  of  sheet  iron,  fire -clay  hollow  tubes,  and 
Portland  cement  concrete.  The  sheet  iron  and 
fire-clay  tubes  formed,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  to 
the  structure,  while  the  concrete  acted  like  the 
tendonB  and  muscles  of  the  human  frame,  knit- 
ting the  whole  together  in  a firm  and  homo- 
geneous mass.  Experiments  were  made,  and 
the  result  proved  a decided  success.  The  hollow 
tubes  forming  the  framework  of  the  floor  also 
solved  the  question  of  ventilation.  The  space 
taken  up  by  the  floor  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
ordinary  joists  and  boards, — in  fact,  only  9 in. 
The  same  principle  of  construction  is  applied  to 
walls,  roofs,  and  partitions.  Staircases  can  also 
be  readily  formed  by  this  combination  of  mate- 
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rial.  The  question  of  cheap,  warm,  and  strongly- 
built  cottages  is  thus  set  at  rest,  for  this  invention 
is  applicable  to  all  classes  of  building.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Purton. — The  church  here  has  been  restored 
and  reopened  for  divine  service.  Mr.  Butterfield 
was  the  architect  employed,  and  Mr.  J.  Phillips, 
builder,  Swindon,  gave  in  a tender  which  was 
accepted.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  in  a 
manner  completely  blocked  up  with  woodwork — 
galleries,  organ-loft,  &c.,  and  the  pews  were  in 
the  old  horse-box  style.  The  pulpit,  in  an  awkward 
position,  was  an  old  three  decker,  the  seat  for  the 
clerk,  the  reading-desk,  and  the  pulpit,  being  one 
over  another.  The  roof,  flooring,  vestry,  &c., 
were  also  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state.  The 
flooring  has  been  completely  replaced  with  the 
modem  church  tile,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave 
cleaned  of  the  plaster  which  disfigured  it,  bring- 
ing out  the  timbers.  The  walls  have  been  cleaned, 
discovering  traces  of  wall-paintings  and  inscrip- 
tions in  ancient  characters.  The  arches  from  four 
of  the  pillars  are  being  picked  out  in  colours, — 
restored  to  their  original  decorated  style.  The 
Ghancel  has  been  renovated,  the  windows  cleaned 
out,  two  niches — one  on  each  side  of  the  com- 
munion-table— restored,  and  the  old  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper  placed  in  another  position. 
Prom  the  chancel,  on  the  northern  side,  a small 
low  door  formerly  led  into  a kind  of  chapel ; this 
has  been  walled  up,  and  another  entrance  opened 
from  the  north  aisle,  with  a carved  oak  screen. 
This  will  now  constitute  the  vestry-room.  The 
roof  of  this  apartment  has  been  lowered,  and 
restored  to  its  original  state.  The  northern  win- 
dow was  blocked  and  barred  up  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way.  Seventy  pounds  weight  of  lead 
were  removed  from  it,  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  place  was  at  one  time  or  another  used  as 
a dungeon.  In  the  comer  of  the  wall  nearest 
the  communion-table,  the  workmen  found  a 
Bkeleton,  which  was  examined  by  Mr.  Sadler, 
and  pronounced  as  the  bones  of  a female.  Two 
heads,  one  of  a warrior  and  the  other  of  a priest, 
are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  screen.  The 
old  vestry-room  was  over  the  southern  porch, 
and  very  cramped  in  space.  The  organ  is  now 
placed  near  the  chancel,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church  ; and  the  pulpit,  a new  oak  stmcture,  a 
little  lower  down  on  the  same  side.  The  old 
pews  are  entirely  swept  away,  and  replaced  by 
the  low  modem  oak  benches.  Externally,  the 
steeple  has  been  repaired,  and  the  ground  lowered 
round  the  church.  This  church  is  remarkable 
for  having  a steeple  and  tower — the  steeple  at 
the  east  end,  and  the  tower  at  the  west.  The 
village  tradition  is  that  the  church  was  erected 
through  the  gifts  of  two  old  women,  one  of  whom 
wanted  a steeple,  and  the  other  a tower : so,  as 
they  could  not  agree,  they  each  built  what  they 
fancied. 

Rorncastle. — The  church  of  High  Toynton, 
near  Homcastle,  has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr.  R. 
Young,  of  Lincoln,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E. 
Christian,  of  London,  for  about  8801.  It  con- 
sists of  nave,  43  ft.  by  20  ft. ; chancel,  16  ft.  9 in. 
by  16  ft.  10  in. ; small  vestry  on  the  north 
side’;  and  a tower,  with  octagonal  belfry  and 
slated  spire,  at. the  south-west  comer,  the  lower 
floor  of  the  tower  forming  a porch.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  Cornish  slates  and  red  orna- 
mental ridge-tiles ; the  timbers  are  Btained  and 
varnished,  the  spaces  between  the  rafters  and 
the  wall-surface  to  the  interior  being  plastered. 
The  inside  apertures  have  quoins,  sills,  and 
arches,  which,  with  the  outside  dressings,  are  of 
Ancaster  stone.  The  walls  are  of  the  local  green 
sandstone,  hammer-dressed.  The  pulpit,  reading- 
desk,  lectern,  altar-rail,  and  doors  are  of  oak ; 
the  latter  hung  with  wrought-iron  foliated 
hinges.  The  floors  of  the  sittings  are  boarded 
with  oak  joists  and  sills.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  100  occupants  on  comfortable  open 
benches.  The  standards  of  the  altar-rail  are  by 
Skidmore  ; the  chancel  floors  by  Maw  & Co. ; the 
alley  and  porch  are  paved  with  blue  and  red 
tiles.  The  late  chux-ch  was  erected  in  1772,  and 
during  its  demolition  some  ancient  masonry  was 
discovered,  suggestive  of  two  previous  churches 
on  the  same  site,  and  probably  on  the  same 
foundations.  It  consisted  of  fragments  of 
Early  English  windows  in  Ancaster  stone,  with 
relics  of  very  early  Norman  work.  The  existing 
foundations  are  now  used  again,  for  apparently 
the  fourth  time.  A sufficient  number  of  these 
old  stones  were  used  for  the  inner  arch  of  the 
vestry  window,  and  for  a discharging  arch  over 
the  south  doorway.  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  have 


designed  a memorial  light  of  stained  glass  in 
the  south-east  window  of  the  nave,  at  the  cost 
of  the  vicar,  and  have  some  in  hand  for  the  west 
window,  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  John  Maddison 
and  friends. 

Arthingworth  ( Northampton ). — St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Arthingworth,  was  reopened  on  the  6th 
November,  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  after 
its  restoration  and  partial  rebuilding,  which  have 
been  carried  out  almost  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Rokeby,  of  Arthing- 
worth Manor,  by  Mr.  James  K.  Colling,  of  London, 
architect,  and  Mr.  Robinson  Cornish,  of  North 
Walsham,  Norfolk,  builder.  Unlike  most  of  the 
old  churches  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
the  stones  of  the  walls  of  this  church  were 
found  to  have  been  put  together  with  nothing 
but  mud, — clay  and  mortar — having  no  cement- 
ing qualities  whatever.  This  discovery  neces- 
sarily made  the  restoration  somewhat  more  ex- 
tensive than  was  originally  contemplated.  The 
nave,  piers,  and  arches,  south  aisle  and  the  south 
porch  were  found  to  be  in  a very  insecure  con- 
dition, and  had  to  be  almost  entirely  taken 
down,  and  new  portions,  in  many  cases,  supplied 
the  places  of  the  old  ; although,  wherever  it  was 
possible,  the  old  work  was  simply  cleaned  and 
re-erected.  A new  oak  roof,  of  steep  pitch,  has 
been  put  over  the  nave  ; the  curved  ribs  spring 
from  carved  stone  corbels,  containing  birds, 
foliage,  and  fruit.  It  is  covered  externally  -with 
Whitland  Abbey  green  slates,  having  ornamen- 
tally cut  bands  at  intervals.  The  east  end  of 
the  chancel,  which  had  no  architectural  character 
whatever,  has  been  removed,  and  the  new  work 
erected  in  the  position  of  the  original  founda- 
tions of  the  chancel,  which  were  found  7 ft.  or 
8 ft.  beyond  the  wall,  taken  down.  The  east 
window  has  been  made  of  three  lights,  with 
geometrical  tracery ; and  three  new  side  windows 
(two  on  the  north  side  and  one  on  the  south), 
and  a chancel  doorway  on  the  north  side  have 
been  added.  The  chancel  is  covered  with  a new 
roof,  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
having  a ceiling  of  polygonal  form,  divided  into 
panels  by  oak  moulded  ribs,  with  carved  bosses 
at  the  intersections.  The  nave  and  aisle  have 
been  reseated  with  oak  open  benches,  with 
carved  bench-ends,  having  foliage  convention- 
alised from  nature,  consisting  of  the  oak, 
hawthorn,  maple,  holly,  trefoil,  ivy,  and  rose, 
besides  many  other  varieties.  The  reredos  is  of 
Caen  stone.  It  consists  of  an  arcade  of  five 
arches,  enriched  by  the  ball-flower,  supported  on 
Devonshire  marble  shafts,  having  carved  stone 
caps ; the  spandrels  between  the  arches  contain- 
ing carved  designs  of  the  wheat  and  vine,  the 
passion-flower,  and  lily.  The  east  window  has 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  Crucifixion,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne.  The  church  is  heated 
by  one  of  Porritt’s  underground  stoves.  The 
total  cost  is  somewhere  about  2,000Z.  In  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  opening,  the  workmen 
who  had  been  engaged  upon  the  work  of  the 
church  were  entertained  at  a dinner  given  by 
the  rector,  who  complimented  them  on  the  quiet 
and  orderly  manner  in  which  each  had  gone 
about  his  work. 


VARIORUM. 

Speaking  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  axis,  the 
Art-Journal  says, — The  Japanese  are  a highly 
progressive  race.  From  their  intercourse  with 
China  they  have  learned  much.  If  they  have 
imparted  little  in  return,  the  fault  lies  not  in 
them,  but  the  natives  of  the  flowery  land.  The 
insular  people  have  shown  a wonderful  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  circumstances.  From 
the  Chinese  they  have  learned  to  make  paper, 
and  to  prepare  tea.  Nor  have  they  been  content 
with  learning  alone.  They  actually  import 
ceramic  articles  from  China  to  adorn  with  their 
own  inimitable  lacquer.  They  study  the  latest 
improvements  of  Europe,  instead  of  at  once 
despising  and  fearing  the  “ foreign  devils.”  A 
European  official  once  presented  to  the  Japanese 
minister  a beautifully-finished  rifle.  His  Excel- 
lency received  it  with  courtesy,  and  examined  it 
with  care ; but  quietly  remarked  that  he  was  of 
opinion  the  needle-gun  was  the  weapon  of  the 
future ! No  wonder  that  such  a people,  alone 
among  Orientals,  readily  attempt  to  intersect 

their  islands  by  railways. “Little  Kate 

Kirby,”  the  serial  story  going  on  in  Cassell’s 
Magazine,  increases  in  interest,  and  is  creditable 

to  its  author,  Mr.  F.  W.  Robinson. “On  the 

Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Means  used  for  Directing  and  Con- 
trolling its  Channel  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  By  E. 


D.  Mason.  Printed  by'  St.  Joseph  Planting 
Company.  1872.”  This  is  a reprint  from  the 
local  Railroad  Gazette,  of  October  5th,  1872,  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  Civil  Engineers’  Club  of 
the  North  West,  September  10th,  1872.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  in  controlling  a great  river. 
“The  problem  was  to  stop  the  river  where  it 
was,  at  St.  Joseph,  and  drive  it  3,000  ft.  east, 
and  through  the  bar  and  against  the  clay  bank 
which  was  its  eastern  shore  ten  years  ago. 
Work  was  begun  for  this  purpose  in  October  last 
[1871],  and  by  the  1st  of  August  following  all 
of  our  objects  were  accomplished.”  To  give  pro- 
tection to  the  west  approach  to  the  bridge  now 
building  over  the  river,  and  to  insure  the 
passage  of  the  channel  of  the  river  through 
the  draw  at  all  times,  were  the  ends  to  be 
gained ; and  the  works  consisted  of  dykes  and 
shore  protection.  The  river  had  theretofore 
wandered  at  will  over  a channel  sometimes 
two  miles  wide,  and  often  three  or  four,  and 
there  was  a fear  of  its  leaving  St.  Joseph  inland 
altogether.  


gj-Usallattta. 

The  Liverpool  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Company’s  New  Buildings. — These  buildings 
are  now  far  advanced  towards  completion.  They 
are  being  erected  on  land  purchased  by  the  com. 
pany  at  the  north-west  junction  of  Ashfield  and 
Latimer  streets,  were  erected  a few  years  ago  by 
the  corporation,  and  cover  an  area  of  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground,  consisting  of  two  blocks,  com- 
prising in  all  132  tenements.  The  frontage  to 
Ashfield-street  is  344  ft. ; that  to  Latimer-street 
being  110  ft.  Of  the  tenements  forty-eight  are 
houses  containing  a living-room  and  three  bed- 
rooms each,  twenty-eight  contain  a living-room 
and  two  bedrooms,  and  forty-eight  a living-room 
and  one  bedroom.  On  the  ground-floor,  facing 
Latimer-street,  are  four  shops ; and  four  base- 
ments are  devoted  to  baths  and  washhouses. 
Each  house  is  supplied  with  a watercloset.  The 
sizes  of  the  living-rooms  range  from  12  ft.  10  in. 
by  12  ft.,  to  12  ft.  2 in.  by  11  ft. ; and  those  of  the 
bedrooms  from  14  ft.  by  10  ft.,  to  9 ft.  9 in.  by 
8 ft. ; all  rooms  being  9 ft.  high.  The  floors  of 
the  houses  in  the  basement  are  all  laid  with 
cement,  as  are  also  the  scullery  floors,  all  the 
other  floors  being  boarded.  The  buildings  are 
mostly  four  stories  or  flats  high.  On  each  flat 
there  is  a stone  balcony  communicating  with  the 
staircases.  Dust-shoots  are  provided,  one  between 
every  couple  of  entrance-doors.  There  is  an 
open  space,  or  court  - yard , [between  the  two 
blocks,  270  ft.  long  and  48  ft.  wide.  The  eleva- 
tions ai*e  of  common  grey  North  Shore  bricks, 
with  Runcorn  stone  dressings  and  cornices,  and 
chimney  corbellings  of  patent  red  brick.  The 
balconies  and  staircases  are  of  York  stone.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  H.  & A.  P.  Fry  ; the  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  W.  Thoniton ; and  the  clerk  of 
works  Mr.  James  Peers.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ings will  be  about  18,000/.,  exclusive  of  land. 
The  rents  have  been  fixed  at  from  4s.  to  7s.  per 
week.  There  is  already  a large  application  for 
the  houses. 

“ Godwinia  Gigas.”  — This  extraordinary 
plant  has  now  been  somewhat  imperfectly  known 
for  nearly  four  years,  having  been  discovei’ed  by 
the  late  Dr.  Seemann  in  the  Chon  tale  Mountains 
of  Nicaragua,  in  January,  1869.  Though  living 
specimens  of  the  root- stock  were  at  once  sent  to 
this  country,  it  has  not  flowered  till  the  present 
year ; specimens,  however,  soon  threw  up  their 
single  gigantic  leaves,  one  of  which  in  a London 
nursery  attained  the  extraordinary  dimensions 
of  13  ft.  in  length.  The  flower  has  been  looked 
for  with  much  interest  by  botanists,  and  some 
two  years  ago  a single  plant  showed  signs  of 
flowering,  but  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
gardener,  it  was  allowed  to  rot  off.  The  flower, 
which  comes  up  by  itself,  after  the  single  leaf 
has  entirely  died  off,  was  expected  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Wednesday 
last,  but  when  the  day  arrived  the  bud  had  not 
opened.  This  single  unopened  bud  was,  how- 
ever, shown,  growing  in  a large  pot ; and  the 
following  are  the  exact  dimensions  : — Length  of 
stalk,  1 ft.  6 in. ; length  of  flower-bud,  1 ft.  3 in. ; 
circumference,  9 in. 

St.  Peter’s,  CornlriH. — Considerable  works 
have  been  executed  here  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  Drayton  Wyatt,  and  the  church  was 
re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the 
1st  inst.  We  will  give  some  particulars  here- 
after. 
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Tire  and  Water. — The  American  Artizan 
says : — Is  it  possible  to  build  sure  ? Can  a 
totally  fire-proof  building  be  made  f To  believe 
that  this  is  impossible  would  be  greatly  to  depre- 
ciate the  mechanical  and  scientific  resources  of 
the  age.  Nothing  can  burn  till  heated  to  the 
temperature  at  which  it  combines  with  oxygen  ; 
the  problem  of  fire-proofing  will  then  be  solved 
when  we  discover  the  means  by  which  the  tem- 
perature of  combustibles  can  be  kept  from 
reaching  the  temperature  of  combustion.  We 
can  apply  the  most  intense  heat  to  steam- 
boilers  without  burning  them.  Why  ? Because 
each  atom  of  water  they  contain  is  a swift 
vehicle  to  seize  upon  and  carry  away  heat.  Let 
us  make  up  the  partition  of  walls  of  buildings 
in  a manner  analogous  to  sectional  steam-boilers, 
and  no  fire  would  be  communicated  from  one 
building  to  another.  Athingso  evident  should  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  architects  long  before 
this.  In  this  way,  iron,  which  by  itself  is  not  a 
fire-proofing  material,  can,  by  the  most  econo- 
mical use  of  water,  bo  made  to  withstand  the 
severest  ordeal.  The  [iron-inclosed  water-spaces 
need  not  be  more  than  1 in.  in  thickness,  and 
need  never  be  subjected  to  a hydraulic  pressure 
of  more  than  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  head.  These  walls 
can,  therefore,  be  made  of  thin  metal.  They 
can  be  supplied  with  water  from  the  common 
water-service  or  from  tanks  placed  at  the  tops  of 
buildings.  In  case  of  fire,  the  turning  of  a 
single  cock  would  supply  them  with  water,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  partitions  could  never 
rise  above  212°  P.  till  the  water  had  all  boiled 
away.  In  this  way,  not  a tithe  of  the  water  now 
vainly  used  to  extinguish  such  fires  as  those  of 
Chicago  and  Boston  would  be  needed  to  preserve 
a whole  city. 

Accidents. — By  the  fall  of  a mill-floor  an 
accident  has  occurred  at  Newton  Mills,  Hudders- 
field, which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Fawcett, 
joiner  and  builder,  and  serious  injury  to  a cotton 
spinner.  A fire  had  occurred  at  the  mills,  and 
considerable  damage  was  done.  Since  the  fire- 
men have  been  engaged  in  removing  the  rubbish 
from  the  garret  of  the  mill  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  story.  Mr.  Fawcett  went  to  the  mill  for 
i the  purpose  of  valuing  the  premises.  He  entered 
| the  third  story,  and  had  not  been  in  the  room 
i very  long  before  the  floor  immediately  above 
gave  way  with  a loud  crash  from  the  large  quan- 
tity of  material  thrown  upon  it.  Mr.  Fawcett 
was  completely  buried.  A gentleman  with  him 
was  injured,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  was  killed.  An 
inquest  was  held,  when  the  jury  found  a verdict 
of  “ accidental  death,”  and  passed  a resolution  of 
} condolence  with  the  wife  and  family  of  the  de- 
I ceased  gentleman.  Mr.  Fawcett  was  a member 

: of  the  Huddersfield  Town  Council. Four  men 

I were  working  on  a scaffold  at  the  new  Church 
! . sohools,  in  Bolton-road,  Pendlebury.  Whilst  a 
piece  of  timber  was  being  raised  from  the  ground 
I by  means  of  a rope,  the  scaffolding  gave  way,  and 
I the  men  were  precipitated  to  the  ground,  a dis- 
1 tance  of  15  ft.  Two  of  them  escaped  unhurt, 

I but  the  other  two  were  badly  injured.  One  has 
) since  died. 

The  Polytechnic  College. — Lord  Lyttelton 
J presided,  on  Friday  in  last  week,  at  the  dis- 
i tribntion  of  prizes  and  certificates  to  the  mem- 
j bers  of  the  evening  classes  of  this  college,  which 
J is  established  in  connexion  with  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  and  in  union  with  the  Society  of 
i Arts,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  Ken- 
ij  sington,  and  the-  City  of  London  College.  A 
’J  report,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Mackenzie,  Preben- 
3 dary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  honorary  manager  of  the 
t college,  was  presented.  Mr.  Mackenzie  stated 
t that  the  classes  had  been  attended  with  great 
success,  and  that  115  certificates  had  been 
l!  awarded  by  the  three  institutions  with  which 
il  the  college  was  connected.  Those  of  the  students 
who  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves 
'I  would  receive  books  which  had  been  chosen  by 
: the  young  men  and  women  themselves.  Lord 
D Lyttelton  distributed  the  prizes  and  certificates. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
3 general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  November 
'|  25th,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Arundel  Rogers, 
!■  entitled  “ Mines  and  Minerals.”  A vote  of 

II  thanks  was  unanimously  given  to  the  author  of 
I:  the  paper,  and  the  discussion  was  adjourned. 
I The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  9th 

inst.,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W. 
Sturge,  entitled,  “ Statistical  Notes  on  the 
Prices  of  Agricultural  Produce,  Labour,  and 
Rent,  from  the  early  part  of  last  Century  to  the 
: present  Time,  with  Remarks  on  the  present 
H Aspect  of  the  Labour  Question.” 


Opening  of  the  Workmen’s  HaU,  Riven- 
hall. — This  hall,  which  has  been  recently  built 
through  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  Dr. 
Dixon,  of  Dorward’s  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  men  of  Rivenhall,  Kelvedon,  Braxted, 
and  Witham,  has  been  opened.  Tho  hall  is 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Rivenhall.  The  hall  will 
be  well  warmed  and  lighted  ; daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  magazines,  &c.,  will  be  placed 
upon  the  table ; refreshments  (minus  intoxicating 
liquors)  will  be  supplied  at  reasonable  prices ; 
smoking  will  be  allowable ; and  arrangements 
are  also  made  for  bagatelle,  chess,  draughts, 
dominoes,  &c.  There  is  also  a library  of  about 
300  volumes.  An  excellent  pianoforte  has  been 
presented  by  Lady  Tite,  and  Sir  W.  Tite,  M.P., 
for  Bath,  has  presented  a handsome  clock,  a 
bagatelle-board,  and  also  a donation  of  10 J.  The 
books  are  mostly  gifts. 

The  An  glo-Swedish  Steam  Cutting  Mills 
Company,  Limited. — This  new  company  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts, 
1862  and  1867. — It  is  to  have  a capital  of  20,000?. 
(with  power  to  increase),  in  10,000  shares  of  2?. 
each  ; the  share  list  to  be  closed  on  15th  Dec. 
inst. ; 5s.  per  share  to  be  paid  on  application, 
15s.  on  allotment,  and  the  balance  in  two  equal 
instalments  of  10s.  at  three  and  six  months  there- 
after. The  general  manager  is  Mr.  Henry  Fair- 
man,  late  of  Stockholm,  Sweden ; and  the  tem- 
porary offices  are  at  27,  Leadenhall-street.  The 
company  is  formed  to  manufacture  in  Sweden, 
and  supply  the  trade  in  England  with  ready- 
made  doors,  window  frames,  mouldings,  and 
other  goods  used  by  builders ; packing-cases, 
boxes,  and  similar  goods ; firewood  and  lathwood ; 
and  to  trade  generally  in  all  descriptions  of 
wood. 

The  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show. — On 

Wednesday  evening  the  arrangements  for  the 
Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  were  finally  completed,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  the  energetic 
hon.  secretary  of  the  club,  and  Mr.  Sydney,  the 
manager  of  the  hall.  The  whole  of  the  space  for 
agricultural  implements  in  the  galleries,  and  for 
carriages  and  other  domestic  and  useful  articles, 
will  be  occupied,  and  the  demands  for  it  were 
doubly  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion. On  Monday  next,  the  judging-day,  the 
public  will  be  admitted  to  the  galleries,  at  a 
sort  of  private  view,  till  2 p.m.,  and  then  into 
the  body  of  the  hall.  The  general  show  will 
open  on  Tuesday,  and  close  on  the  following 
Friday. 

New  Masonic  Lodge  in  Leeds. — On  Thurs- 
day night,  the  21st  ult.,  the  Fidelity  Lodge  of 
Freemasons,  289,  inaugurated  their  new  premises 
erected  in  Carlton- hill,  Woodhouse-lane.  The 
new  building  has  been  erected  from  designs 
drawn  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  tho  Fidelity  Lodge. 
On  the  ground-floor  there  is  a banqueting-room, 
34  ft.  by  27  ft.  8 in.,  and  12  ft.  high.  Adjoining 
this  are  the  tyler’s  rooms,  communicating  with 
the  kitchen,  so  arranged  that  the  whole  of  the 
household  is  isolated  from  the  Lodge.  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  instruction  and  preparing 
rooms  and  the  Lodge-room.  The  latter  is  of 
large  proportions,  with  open  roof ; dimensions, 
40  ft.  by  27  ft.  8 in.,  and  16  ft.  high. 

Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Welsh  Iron. — 

At  a meeting  of  the  principal  ironmasters  of 
Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales,  to  consider  the 
present  position  of  the  trade,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  notices  be  issued  for  a reduction  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  wages.  This  step  has 
been  decided  upon  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  orders  for  manufactured  iron,  it  having  been 
found  impossible  to  keep  the  works  going  at 
present  prices.  The  ironmasters  also  decided 
upon  reducing  the  price  of  rails  from  30s.  to  40s. 
per  ton,  or  from  10?.  10s.  to  8?.  10s.  or  9?.  This 
reduction  will  affect  not  only  the  iron-workers, 
but  the  colliers  employed  by  the  ironmasters. 

Poltimore  Hall,  Exeter. — The  now  wing 
and  dining-room  and  other  alterations  at  Polti- 
more  Hall,  designed  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  of 
London,  and  earned  out  by  Messrs.  H.  & F. 
Burridge,  builders,  of  Exmouth,  are  now  com- 
plete, and  Lord  Poltimore,  as  a token  of  his 
approval,  has  presented  the  foreman  (Mr.  James 
Baker)  with  5?.;  also  5s.  to  each  of  the  workmen, 
numbering  seventy-four.  Mr.  Lang,  the  steward 
of  Lord  Poltimore,  has  superintended  the  work. 

The  West  Ham  Local  Board  of  Health 
have  declined  to  receive  any  payment  from  the 
Government  towards  the  salaries  of  the  medical 
officer  and  inspectors  of  nuisances. 


The  Antwerp  Competition. — The  Hon. 

Sec.  for  Foreign  Correspondence  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  announces  that  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Belgian  Legation  particulars  of 
a competition,  inviting  designs  for  a new  hos- 
pital at  Antwerp.  Three  premiums,  viz., — 3,000 
francs,  2,000  francs,  and  1,000  francs,  were 
offered.  The  drawings  must  be  sent  in  before 
the  1st  of  May,  1873.  A pamphlet  containing  a 
plan  of  the  site  and  the  various  conditions  of  the 
competition  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Institute. 

AI1  HaUows  ViUage  Hospital,  Ditching, 
ham. — A few  days  since  the  roof-raising  here 
was  celebrated  by  a dinner  given,  through  tho 
liberality  of  the  superior  of  the  House  of  Mercy, 
to  the  tradesmen  and  their  workmen,  numbering 
upwards  of  eighty,  employed  in  erecting  this 
building.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John 
D.  Botwright,  the  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the 
work,  supported  by  the  several  tradesmen  asso- 
ciated with  him.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  J. 
Withers;  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr;  Laidler,  of 
London. 

Cottages  at  Wincanton. — Sweetman’s  local 

Monthly  Illustrated  Journal  writes, — “ What  can 
wo  say  to  the  tale  told  of  us  by  the  Builder  ? 
For  the  sake  of  God  and  humanity,  let  those 
amongst  us  who  can,  do  all  we  can  to  alleviate 
the  sorrows,  and  make  comfortable  the  homes  of 
our  1 poor  brethren.’  Is  it  not  possible,  when 
the  cottages  of  the  very  poorest  fall  into  decay, 
and  are  destroyed,  to  build  others  in  such  a way 
that  no  loss  will  fall  on  the  proprietor  ? If  it 
is  not  possible,  and  no  one  will  build  and  sustain 
cottages  at  a loss,  what  are  the  poor  to  do  ? 
Can  this  be  an  unimportant  question  to  ask  ?” 

Parks. — Mr.  Fras.  Peek  offered  to  give 
7,500?.,  provided  that  the  governors  of  Dulwich 
College  would  dedicate  for  the  public  use  150 
acres  of  their  estate,  and  form  and  maintain  the 
same  as  a park.  The  governors  of  Dulwich 
College  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
not  be  able,  under  their  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
apply  any  portion  of  their  estate  as  desired. 
They  are  ready,  however,  to  work  with  the  vestry 
in  securing  the  means  to  obtain  a new  park  for 
the  increasing  and  populous  neighbourhoods  of 
Walworth, [Camberwell,  and  Dulwich. 

Society  of  Engineers.— At  the  meeting  of 
the  society  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Jabez  Church,  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fox  read  a paper  on  “ Continuous  Railway 
Brakes.” 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  schools,  Woodpecker-road,  New. 
cross,  for  tho  London  School  Board.  Cubic  contents  of 
the  buildings,  259,000  ft.  Mr.  F.  Warren,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  G.  K.  Bagg 

Perry,  Bro9 " " 


High 

Gorrum  

Williams  & Sons 

Newman  & Mann 

Conder  

Moreland  & Sons 

Jerrard  

Roberts  

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co. 

Hill  & Sons 

Dove,  Bros 

King  & Son 

Shepherd  


0 0 
0 0 


6,996  0 0 
6,989  0 0 
6,97-1  0 0 
6,962  0 0 
6,950  0 0 
6,875  0 0 
7,115  0 0 
6,250  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools  and  offices  at  Hamond- 
square,  Hoxton,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr. 
Robson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Hill  & Sons £7,280  0 0 

King  A Son  6,360  0 0 

Perry  & Co 6,590  0 0 

Perry,  Bros 6,577  0 0 

Dove,  Bros.  6,175  0 0 

High  6,170  0 0 

Roberts  6,169  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 6,127  0 0 

Pritchard  6,144  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  warehouse,  and 
other  works,  near  Midland-road,  Bedford.  Mr.  F.  T.. 
Mercer,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Richards,  sen £1,519  10  O 

Taylor 1,503  7 0 

Potter 1,459  10  0 

Carter 1,419  0 0 

Wootton 1,375  1 6 

Haynes  1,367  5 0 

Chibnall 1,277  IS  0 

Dunkley 1,261  0 0 


Accepted  for  two  houses  at  Hitchin,  Herts,  for  Mr. 
J.  H.  Tuke.  Mr.  J.  Shilcock,  architect : — 

Bricklayer,  Slater,  Plasterer,  and  Mason's  Work. 

Jeeves £529  5 0 

Carpenter' s Work. 

Seymour  251  0 0 

Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Painter's  Work. 

Baker 69  10  0 
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For  additions  to  the  Brewery  at  Wilderspool,  for 
Messrs.  Greenall  & Co.  Mr.  R.  Davison,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Son : — 

Wright  £4,960  0 0 

Gibson  & Son  4,830  0 0 

Collin  & Son  (accepted) 4,399  4 0 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Luke's  Parsonage-hou9e  and 
schools.  Messrs.  Hooper  & Lewis,  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  J.  W.  Forge  : — 

Parsonage.  Schools. 

Thomas £1,750  0 0 ...£2,950  0 0 

Warr 1,652  0 0 ...  2,952  0 0 

Robbins 1,650  0 0 ...  2,935  0 0 

8abey  & Son 1,690  0 0 ...  2,890  0 0 

Spearing  1,751  0 0 ...  2,783  0 0 

Tibbetts,  jun 1,536  10  0 ...  2,761  0 0 

Haines  & Son  1,688  0 0 ...  2,698  0 0 

Stephenson  1,434  0 0 ...  2,643  0 0 

Lewin  1,520  0 0 ...  2,478  0 0 

Mortar  1,470  0 0 ...  2,525  0 0 

Gibson,  Bros 1,451  0 0 ...  2,494  0 0 

W.H.&  J.Mansbridgo  1,436  0 0 ...  2,454  0 0 


For  new  workhouse.  East  Preston  Union.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Nichols,  architect  : — 

Tibbetts,  j un'. £13,542  2 0 

T.  Chappell 12,746  0 0 

Masbndge  12,318  0 0 

Peerless 12,037  0 0 

J.  Chappell 11,825  0 0 

Bushby  (accepted)  11,640  0 0 

Smith 11,471  0 0 

Snewin  ...... 11,440  0 0 

Cook 10,985  16  o 


For  schools  at  Eelbrook  Common,  for  the  London 
8chool_Board.  Mr.  B.  Champneys,  architect:— 


Wood  . 

High — .... 

Perry,  Bros .... 

Shepherd  

Manley  & Rogers  

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co.  . 
Hill  & Sons 

Dove,  Bros 

Newman  & Mann 

King  Sc  Sons  

Roberts  

Foster 

Ashby  & Sons 


Henshaw  & Co 5,2£ 


5,950  0 
6,940  0 
5,860  0 
5,825  0 
6,820  0 
6,775  0 
5,686  0 
5,618  0 
5,579  0 
5,433  0 
6,400  0 


0 0 


For  elementary  schools,  York-road,  Finsbury,  for  the 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinkle,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Nixon  : — 

Scrivener  & White  £9,983  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  9,890  0 0 

Higgs  9,791  0 0 

Brass  9,790  0 0 

Hearle 9,780  0 0 

Sheffield 9,742  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  9,680  o 0 

Carter  & Son 9,644  0 O 

Cooke  & Green 9,617  0 0 

Cooper 9,540  0 0 

Axford  & Wheeler  9,485  0 0 

Peto,  Bros 9,332  o 0 

Mansbridge  9,286  0 0 

Hill  & Sons  9,230  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  9,150  0 0 

Crockett 9,150  0 0 

Pritchard  8,983  0 0 

Henshaw  & Co 8,975  0 0 


For  a detached  residence,  to  be  erected  in  Portinseale- 
road,  Wandsworth.  Messrs.  Lee,  Bros.,  & Pain,  archi- 
tects. Qnantities  supplied : — 

Aries  £2,175  0 0 

Pain 2,170  0 0 

Thompson 2,075  0 0 

Aviss  & Co.  (accepted)  2,048  0 0 


For  Wolsh  chape!.  Seven  Sistcrs-road,  Holloway. 

A.  G.  Hennell,  architect  :— 

Stevens  £1,841  0 o 

Pritchard  1,630  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 1,606  0 0 

Richards... 1,699  6 0 

Williams 1,446  0 0 

Heath 1,295  10  0 


Mr. 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  at  BrixtOD,  for  Mr.  W. 
Everett.  Messrs.  Goulty  & Gibbins,  architects  : — 

Rowe  & Yerran. ........£1,071  0 0 


For  deepening  sewer  in  High-street,  Shoreditch,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.-— 

Neave £7,450  0 0 

Ritson  & Thompson 7,010  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson 6,8-10  0 0 

Fordham  6,835  0 0 

Wigmore  6,600  0 0 

Chapel 6,500  0 0 

Pearson  6,390  0 0 


For  completion  of  three  houses  on  the  Clapham  Junction 
Estate,  for  the  Conservative  Building  Society.  Mr.  J. 
Ashdown,  architect : — 

Phelps. £1,226  14  9 

Amor  1,110  0 0 

Wigmore  899  10  0 

Long  892  0 0 

For  the  re-arrangement  of  the  chancel  of  All  Saints 
Church,  Fulham:  — 

Taylor  £125  0 0 

Spurway  120  0 0 

Dove  119  0 0 

Pitts  80  0 0 

Wigmore  74  10  0 

Jones  ...... 73  0 0 


For  new  rectory-house  at  Brightwaltham,  Berks,  for 
the  Rev.  H.  F.  Howard,  exclusive  of  bricks  and  the 
materials  of  the  present  rectory.  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby, 
architect : — 

Bryan  (accepted) £2,396  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  19,  Lawrence-lane, 
Cheapside,  for  Mr.  8.  Gibbins,  Messrs,  Goulty  & 
Gibbins,  architects : — 

Colls  Sc  Sons £400  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Tavern,  Denmark-road,  Camberwell.  Mr.  G.  Treacher, 
architect : — 

Biggs  (alterations) £614  10  0 

Biggs  (fixtures)  169  0 0 

Hurst  (pewtenng)  53  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Union  Arms  Tavern,  Union-road. 
Mr.  George  Treacher,  architect : — 

Knell,  sen.  (accepted)  £1,230  0 0 

Day  (fittings,  exclusive  of  glass)  380  0 0 


For  villa  residence  at  Croydon,  for  Mr.  Styles.  Mr. 
Paice,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Saunders  £1,070  0 0 

West  i,ofio  0 0 

Hundall _ 980  0 0 

Taylor 970  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  S.  Vienna  (the  Alhambra,  under  the  title  of  the  Panopticon, 
as  built  from  the  designs  of  Professor  Hay  ter  Lewis.  Full  particu- 
rs  will  bo  found  in  an  earlier  volume  of  the  Builder). — J.  II.  (no 
•matter  where  the  wood  frame  is  if  permission  to  remove  has  been 
given  by  the  landlord). — A Reader  (we  must  decline  to  recommend  a 
ove). — F.  M.  (ditto). — S.  & Co.  Louisville  (letter  has  been  forwarded 
requested).— W.  P.  G.— H.  F.— A.  G.  H.— Miss  8.— J.  A.  P.— C.  J.  A. 
— C.— B.  R.— B.  G.— J.  J.  8.— J.  P.— Weymouthian.— L.  A— B.  Y.— 
C.  T.  C.-J.  D.  B.— J.  6.— W.  4 J.  H.— Weymouth.— J.  P.  of  Wey- 
mouth.— C.  A.  K. — J.  D.  W— A.  W.  L.— A.  & H.— A.  & Co.— E.  L.- 
C.  B.— E.  D.— H.— T.  N.— O.  O.— G.  B.'  N.— G.  E.  P.— G.  T.-W.  P.— 
O.  a— H.  4 P. 

are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.,  mnst  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


Bath,  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Offioe,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoo,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
and  prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
rooms, 14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-Axe, 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey 
Green  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Advt.] 


QASSELL’S  TECHNICAL  EDUCATOR" 

NOTICE. — This  Encyclopaedia  of  Technical  Education  is 
NOW  COMPLETE. 

/CASSELL’S  TECHNICAL  EDUCATOR 

is  now  published  complete  in  Four  Volumes,  price  Six  Shillings 
each,  any  of  which  can  be  had  separately. 

PRACTICAL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

VT  0TICE.  — CASSELL’S  TECHNICAL 

i I EDUCATOR,  .1  complete,  efficient,  and  practical  Guide  to- 
nearly  every  branch  of  Trade  and  Industry,  is  uow  ready,  complete  in 
Four  Volumes,  doth,  price  6a.  each,  any  o£  which  can  be  purchased 
separately.  The  Work,  which  is  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Designs, 
and  Engravings  and  Diagrams  on  nearly  every  page,  contains  over 
1,600  pages  extra  crown  4to.  and  an  Analytical  Index  to  nearly  6,000 
separate  subjects.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Work  are  written  by- 
men  of  practical  learning,  and  many  of  them  by  professors  of  the- 
hlghest  standing. 


PASSELL’S  TECHNICAL  EDUCATOR 

\J  AFFORDS  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN 


Apr  lied  Mechanics. 
Agricultural  Drainage,  4c. 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Architecture. 

Bricklaying. 

Bookbinding. 

Brick  and  Tile  Making. 
Capital  and  Labour. 

Cabined'  Making. 

Carriage  Building. 
Chemistry  Applied  to  the 

Civil  Engineering. 

Colour. 

Cotton  Spinning,  Ac. 
Drawing. 

Design,  Principles  of. 
Farming. 

Fine  Arts,  Application  of. 
Fish  Culture. 

Fortification. 

Gas  Manufacture. 

Glass  Painting,  4c. 

Horology. 

Indian  Rubber. 


. Manufacture  of. 

Lathe,  Construction  of.  4c. 
Manufacturing. 

Museums,  Construction  of,  4c. 
Machinery. 

Masonry. 

Map  and  Plan  Drawing. 

Optical  Instruments. 

Patent  Laws. 

Paper,  Manufacture  of. 

Pins  and  Needles,  Manufac- 
ture of. 

Photography. 

Sanitary  Engineering. 

Smr  Building. 

Soldiering. 

Steam  Engines. 

Steel,  Manufacture  of. 

Silk  Culture. 

Telegraphy. 

Trade  Marks. 

Technical  Drawing. 

Vegetable  Products. 

Wool.  Industrial  Application 
Weapons  op  War. 


QASSELL’S  TECHNICAL  EDTJCATOK. 


Professor  Ball.  LL.D. 
Professor  Cameron,  M.D., 
PH.D. 

Professor  Church,  M.A. 
Professor  Wriohtbon. 
Professor  Thobold  Rogers, 
M.A. 

Professor  P.  H.  De  La  Motte. 
Professor  Archer. 

Major  Majendie,  K.A. 


Christopher  Dresser,  Pn.D. 
F.L.8.  4c. 

J.  M.  Wicker,  B.A. 

Alexander  Wallace,  M.  D. 

W.  H.  White,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Naval  Archi- 

Samcel  Highley,  F.R.G.S. 
George  Gladstone,  F.C.S. 

E.  G.  Bartholomew,  C.E. 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


ALLEN 


; COMPANY, 

ART  FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

GAS  and  WATER-WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 

A Yolumeofthe  NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  5s.  in  stamps, 
and  allowed  on  first  order.  Sole  im- 
porters of  Barbezat’s  French  Iron 
Work. 


/CASSELL’S  TECHNICAL  EDUCATOR  : 

V J AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
With  Coloured  Designs  and  numerous  Illustrations.] 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  Educational  Timet. 

"An  unique  work,  which  is.  indeed,  a valuable  storehouse  of  in- 
formation upon  subjects  of  a technical  character.  There  are  few 
matters  connected  either  with  art  or  industrial  occupations  in  any  of 
their  branches,  which  the  reader  will  not  And  treated  of  in  this  work, 
and  that,  too,  in  a very  complete  and  exhaustive  manner.  In  a work, 
of  this  character  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  information  it 
supplies  Bhould  be  thoroughly  reliable  : and,  in  an  age  .which  iff 
always  advancing,  should  be  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  so  as 
nbrace  all  the  most  recent  inventions  and  improvements  in 
ianical  industry.  We  have  the  most  ample  assurance  that  these- 
conditions  are  provided  for  in  the  fact  that  all  the  articles  are  written, 
t by  amateurs,  but  by  men  who  have  acquired,  by  special  study, 
authority  to  speak  and  write  upon  the  several  subjects  they  treat 
ot  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  •Technical  Educator’  will  soon 
become  as  widely  appreciated  as  its  well-known  predecessor,  the 
Popular  Educator.'  ” 

The  Leedt  Mercury. 

" A great  and  magnificent  work.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing that  it  surpasses  in  comprehensiveness,  thoroughness,  and  real 
practical  utility,  anything  of  the  kind  which  ’ M *“ 


QMITH  and  FOUNDER’S  WORK. 

kj  Builders'  Quantities  tendered  for  complete  by 

ORR  & M'LEAN,  84,  HATTON  GARDEN,  E.C. 

SPECIALITY  FOR  HEAVY  CASTINGS.  ROLLED  4 RIVETED 
GIRDERS.  ROOF-WORK,  i WINDOW  SASHES. 
RAIN-PIPES,  GUTTERS.  STOVES,  RANGES,  NAILS,  AND 
BAR-IRON  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 

WORKS:  UNION  FOUNDRY.  GOLDEN  LANE,  EC.  Estab.  1790 
Catalogue,  price  2s.  6d.  deducted  from  first  order.  Estimates  free. 


. . .ppeared  in. 

work  at  all  comparable  to  it. 

very  numerous,  are  exceedingly 


this  country.  Indeed,  w 

The  Illustrations,  which  i 
valuable.” 

Engineering. 

" A most  valuable  addition  to  our  educational  works,  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  studying  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats.” 

Scientific  Bevieta. 

" The  various  subjects  are  dealt  with  hr  such  a manner  that  will 
enable  the  merest  tyro  to  acquire  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
scientific  aspects  of  the  various  arts  referred  to.” 

Scoltman. 


Professor  LEONE  LEVI  writes : — 

" By  the  publication  of  such  a work  you  confer  the  greatest  possible 
service  on  the  cause  of  technical  education." 


Birmingham  Pott. 

" One  of  the  most  valuable  Educational  Works  issued  from  the 
modern  press." 


/CASSELL’S  TECHNICAL  EDUCATOR 

\_J  contains  Coloured  Designs,  and  is  profusely  Illustrated.  The 
Work  contains  an  Analytical  Index  to  nearly  5,000  subjects,  and  is 
now  published  complete  in  4 vols.  extra  crown  4to,  1,660  pages,  cloth, 
price  6s.  each. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  4 GAXPIN,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  EC. 


UNIFORM  WITH  CASSELL'S  TECHNICAL  EDUCATOR. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  complete  in  6 vols.  price  4s.  each. 

/CASSELL’S  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 

V J An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  the  POPULAR 
EDUCATOR,  in  which  all  additions  and  Improvements  demanded  by 
the  great  advances  made  in  the  varions  departments  of  knowledge  are- 
perfected  by  men  distinguished  in  their  several  branches.  • 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  4 GALPIN,  LudgatediliL  London  EC. 
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PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

JL  Builders  and  others  desiring  a really  good  system  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS'  BOOKS  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  Prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180, 
and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also,  a modified 
arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  Builders. — Address, 
E.  A.  4,  St.  George' 's-road.  Regent's  Park,  London. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

“ I have  tried  your  system  of  bookkeeping,  and  like  it  very 
much." — G.  D. 

“Your  system  seems  thoroughly  to  meet  our  requirements." — 
J.  & M.  H. 

•'  I like  your  system  very  much,  and  shall  adopt  it.” — W.  W. 

",  Haring  adopted  your  system  of  bookkeeping,  we  can  recommend 
it  to  the  builderB  generally.  Having  had  it  in  use  over  twelve 
months,  we  find  it  takes  much  less  time  to  keep  the  accounts  than 
formerly."— R.  & M. 

" I received  yours  in  due  course.  They  appear  to  show  an  excellent 
mode  of  bookkeeping.  Your  directions  are  most  explicit,  and  suffi- 
ciently explanatory."— G.  C. 

"Messrs.  R.  & S.  have  examined  your  system,  and  consider  it 
simple,  clear,  and  very  satisfactory.” 

" I greatly  appreciate  your  plan  and  system  of  keeping  builders' 
books,  and  I consider  that  it  has  only  to  be  made  known  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted."— T.  H. 

" Last  June  wc  had  your  improved  system  of  bookkeeping.  8ince 
then  we  have  been  keeping  the  accounts  according  to  it.  I consider 
it  'ne  plus  ultra.'  It  meets  the  requirements  of  contract  work 
erfectly."— T.  R.  H. 

"I  received  your  models.  They  fully  meet  my  expectations." — 

. B. 

"Your  system  of  bookkeeping  appears  to  me  to  be  excellent. " — 
G.  G. 

" The  model  form  of  liooks  you  sent  me  is  very  good."— G.  C. 

" Your  plan  of  bookkeeping  hus  given  me  many  good  ideas."— 
J.  H.  C. 

TY7  H.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking  - 

II.  ham-street.  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myen 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNTS  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK.  — 

T V Apply  at  Rockingham  Works,  Meadow-row,  New  Kent-road, 
any  morning  at  Ten  o'clock. 

WANTED,  a CLERK  to  a Firm  of  Land 

T V Agents  and  Surveyors,  in  the  country,  who  is  a good  Land 
Surveyor,  Accountant,  and  Correspondent. — Apply  by  letter  only, 
stating  age,  salary  required.  Ac.  to  C.  96,  Wimpole-street,  London,  W. 

TV/TR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 

1VJL  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  25,Walbrook. 

CALCULATIONS,  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES 
PREPARED  for  IRON  GIRDERS,  ROOFS,  COLUMNS,  BRIDGES, 
GASWORKS,  Ac. 

LEVELLING  A SURVEYING.  Professional  Assistance  generally. 

117 ANTED,  a thoroughly  efficient  PRIME 

V V COST  CLERK, |who  is  also  generally  up  in  the  details  of  a 
builder's  Office.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  salary  required, 
and  previous  engagements,  to  ESSEX,  Roberts's  Library,  Arahella- 
row,  Pimlico. 

npO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AGENTS, 

X METAL  WORKERS,  and  OTHERS.— DRAWINGS  PREPARED 
from  ROUGH  SKETCHES,  or  Instructions  for  Buildings,  or  Altera- 
tions in  any  style  ; also  Wrought  Metal  Work  designed  in  Mediieval  and 
Jtedlan  Styles ; Details,  Specifications,  Ac.  on  Moderate  Terms.— 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  18,  Sherborue-etreet,  Blandford-square,  N.W. 

TXTANTED,  temporarily,  in  a Country 

T V Office,  a competent  ASSISTANT,  who  must  be  a good 
draughtsman,  and  well  acquainted  with  church  architecture. — 
Address,  stating,  age,  references,  experiences,  and  salary  required,  to 

No.  27,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

YX PANTED,  a clever  DRAUGHTSMAN 

V V (half-timbered  Gothic  villa),  for  a short  time,  in  a City  office. 
State  exjwrience,  terms,  and  last  engagement  to  D.  E.  Deacon's, 
Leadenhall-street. 

PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION,  or 

X OTHER  PLAN8  and  DRAWINGS,  PREPARED  and  Etched 
or  Coloured  in  the  first  style.  Terms  strictly  moderate.  Also, 
OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE, 
in  or  ont  of  Office. 

Address,  T.  H.  14,  Argyle-street,  Argyle-square,  W.C. 

TI7ANTED,  by  a Gothic  Architect  in 

V V Loudon,  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  able  to  prepare  and  finish 
drawings  and  details  from  notes,  understand  perspective,  and  able  to 
etch  from  pen-and-ink  sketches.  He  must  also  be  competent  to  per- 
form the  duties  required  in  an  office  of  general  practice. — Address, 
with  references  and  terms,  to  ARCHITECT,  care  ol  Mr.  Pilcher, 
Gray's-inn-road,  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  OR  BUILDERS. 

rnwO  first-class  experienced  DRAUGHTS- 

1 MEN  undertake  WORK  at  their  own  rooms  at  very  moderate 
terms. — Address.  M.  K.  Post-office  Gower-street,  Euston-road. 

\\T ANTED,  immediately,  a good  Hand  as 

V V BF.LLH ANGER,  LOCKSMITH,  and  GASFITTER— Apply 
to  GILBERT  & CO.  Furnishing  Ironmongers,  73,  High-street,  Tun 
bridge  Wells. 

LONDON  AS  IT  WAS  AND  AS  IT  IS. 

On  DECEMBER  20th,  will  be  published,  Part  I.  price  7d. 

pASSELL’S  OLD  and  NEW 

V_y/  LONDON. 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

" A history  replete  with  Incidents  as  startling  and  romantic  as 
hose  of  the  wildest  fiction.  ” 

■ Prospectuses  at  all  Booksellers',  or  post  free  from 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  & GALPIN,  Ludgate-hiU.  Londen. 

GEORGE  W INGROVE, 

VJT  FRENCH  POLI6HER  TO  THE  TRADE 

ONLY, 

No.  24,  MOORE  - STREET.  BRYAN3TONE  - SQUARE. 
Builders'  Work  done  on  reasonable  terms. 

Estimates  given. 

rpiMBER  TRADE.— An  Importing  House 

X requires  the  SERVICES  of  a Gentleman  to  act  as  OUT-DOOR 
MANAGER  and  SALESMAN.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  salary  re- 
quired and  references.  Box  16,  Post-office,  Grimsby. 

PARTNERSHIP  WANTED,  in  a well- 

1 established  BUILDER'S  BUSINESS.  Could  introduce  capital 

and  connexion,  or  would  be  wiUiue  to  PURCHASE  a BUSINESS. — 
Address,  991,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

pLERK  WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office  in 

the  country.— Address,  stating  terms,  Ac.  to  3,003,  Office  of 
“The  Builder." 

Bound  in  cloth,  la  6d.  or  post  free  for  20  stampa 

g TABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 

" Includes  a considerable  amount  of  useful  information  on  th 
subject  of  which  it  treats."— Builder,  August  27,  1870. 

ST.  PANCRAS  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  Pancras- 
road,  London,  N.W. 

A N ARCHITECT,  in  large  practice,  has  a 

jt\_  VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL.— Address,  CHARLES 
NOEL  ARMFIELD,  York  Diocesan  Surveyor.  Architect,  Whitby. 

A GOOD  PLUMBER  WANTED.  One 

r\  with  a knowledge  ol  ship  work  preferred.  A constant  job  for 
a suitable  person.— Apply  to  Mr.  JACKSON,  253,  Wapping,  E.  before 
Ten  in  the  morning. 

“ WORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

T V HOMES." 

The  new  and  Illustrated  edition  of  " The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,"  by  HENRY  ROBERTS.  Esq.  F.8.A.  (author  of  "Home 
Reform,"  and  “The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes") 
will  be  found  a summary  of  the  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to  secure 
' Healthy  Homes  " for  working  men  and  women. 

•'  A most  valuable  handbook." — Builder. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
)f  the  Labouring  Classes,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  Price  7s.  Also 
Designs  for  Cottages,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Specifications,  &c. 

A FIRM  of  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

AX  and  ESTATE  AGENTS,  in  good  practice,  have  a VACANCY 
for  a PUPIL.  Must  be  one  who  has  been  well  educated  and  has  a 
taste  for  drawing.  A premium  required. — Address,  L.  G.  Post-office, 
Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

TXT  ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a general 

V V good  JOBBING  HAND  (aged  36).  as  PLUMBER.  PAINTER, 
GLAZIER,  and  ZINCWORKER.  YVell  up  in  general  house  repairs 
and  jobbing  work.  Will  make  himseif  generally  useful,  and  fill  up 
time  in  anything  required.  Wages  no  object. — Address,  J.  Plumber, 
No.  48a,  Gloucester-place,  Maryleboue-road,  W. 

PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  the  son 

1 of  a clergyman,  holding  an  important  public  appointment,  and 

having  charge  of  an  irrigation  farm,  together  with  water,  drainage, 
and  other  works,  isdesirous  of  obtaining  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL.  To 
gentlemen  who  intend  taking  up  public  appointments  the  above  offers 
unusual  advantages,  as  he  would  have  opportunities  of  making  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineering, 
together  with  the  general  routine  of  a public  official’s  office. — Address, 
A.  B.  No.  114,  Wlieeley's-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  Sc. 

WANTED,  CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT 

V V by  a respectable  married  MAN  as  PLUMBER,  GAS-FITTER, 
ZINC  WORKER,  Sc.— Address,  T.  F.  58,  Henry-street,  Deptford, 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V J UNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Can  prepare  working  drawings  from 
rough  sketches.  Neat  draughtsman  and  fair  colourist. — Address, 

Recently  published,  demy  8vo.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  with  165  flno 
Woodcuts,  price  12s.  6d.  (postage  5d. ) 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  for  the 

JL  ARCHITECT,  ENGINEER.  8URVEYOR,  and  MECHANIC. 

By  E.  WYNDHAM  TARN.  M.A.  Author  of  "TheScieuce 
of  Building." 

" No  book  with  the  same  objects  in  view  has  ever  been  published  in 
which  the  clearness  of  the  rules  laid  down,  and  the  illustrated  dia- 
grams have  been  so  satisfactory.”— Sootrmaii. 

" An  excellent  treatise,  of  value  not  merely  to  students,  but  to 
practical  men  .'—Engineering. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  Stationers'  Qall-court,  E.C. 

TJNGINEERING  PUPIL.— A Gentleman, 

J C.E.  in  the  North  of  England,  is  prepared  to  receive  a PUPIL 

into  his  Office.  Considerable  professional  advantages,  both  as  regards 
scientific  training  and  practical  experience,  are  offered. —Address, 

0.  J.  22,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRA!  TORS. 

"WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  CLERK 

V V to  the  above.  Used  to  book-keeping  and  accounts,  preparing 
plans,  taking  out  quantities,  measuring  up  wurk,  and  supervision  of 
men.  Aged  22.  Good  references.— Address,  W.  S.  Post-office,  St  Ives, 
Hunts. 

TNSPECTOR  of  GAS  LIGHTING,  City 

1 of  London. — The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London 
are  in  WANT  of  a fit  and  proper  PERSON  to  fill  the  above  Office,  at 
the  wages  of  45a.  a week.  Age  25  to  35  years.  A general  statement 
of  the  duties  can  be  seen  at  this  Office. — Applications  and  testimonials 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  past  employment,  Ac.  with  certificate  of 
age,  must  lie  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and  delivered  on  or  before 
TUESDAY,  the  3lBt  day  of  DECEMBER.  1872.  Candidates  will  have 
to  attend  a committee  for  examination,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  8th 
of  JANUARY.  1873,  at  TWO  o'clock.  Tho  person  elected  must  give 
up  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  Office. 

JOSEPH  DAW,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers  Office,  Guildhall,  November  29,  1872. 

TXT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.— Address,  T.  G.  10,  Alfred- 
street,  Colebrooke-row,  Islington,  N. 

Recently  published.  12mo.  cloth  boards,  price  5s.  (postage  5d.). 

TV  /f  ATHEMAT1CAL  INSTRUMENTS  : 

IT  1 their  Construction,  Adjustment,  Testing,  and  Use  ; Com- 
prising Drawing,  Measuring,  Optical,  Surveying,  and  Astronomical 

By  J.  F.  HEATHER,  M.A  Author  of  “Practical  Plane  Geometry," 

" Descriptive  Geometry."  &c. 

Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  re-written.  With  nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

London : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Carpenter 
and  Joiner  by  trade. — Address,  T.  6,  Bayues-row,  Coldbath-square. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  the 

V Y Advertiser,  os  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Aged  21.  Temi3 

rpiIE  RULE  of8thenLAWth'of  FIXTURES. 

JL  Second  Edition,  embracing  References  to  English,  8cotch, 
Irish,  and  American  Decisions. 

By  ARCHIBALD  BROWN,  M.A  Edin.  and  Oxon,  and  B.C.L.  Oxon, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

London  : STEVENS  A HAYNES,  Bell-yard,  W.C. 

THOROUGH  of  LEEDS.— WANTED,  by 

1 ) the  Council  ol  this  Borough  a thoroughly  efficient  pereon  to  un- 
dertake the  Office  of  BOROUGH  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  to 
carry  out  and  perform  the  following  duties  : — 

1.  To  superintend  the  laying  out,  kerblng,  and  levelling  all  new 
streets,  and  the  paving,  flagging,  and  levelling  of  all  streets  ordered  to 
be  paved,  Ac.  and  to  prepare  all  necessary  plans  and  specifications. 

2.  The  laying  down  and  connexion  of  all  sewers  and  drains  which 
the  Corporation  have  to  make  or  connect. 

3.  The  carrying  out  of  all  requirements  under  the  Sanitary  Acta. 
Local  Acts,  or  order  of  any  legal  tribunal  so  far  as  regards  structural 
works  relative  to  sanitary  arrangements  and  nuisances,  including 
non-pollution  of  streams. 

4.  The  superintendence  of  construction  of  privies,  ashpits,  and  the 
like. 

5.  The  ventilation  of  sewers. 

6.  The  compliance  with  standing  orders  of  Parliament  as  to  plans 
and  sections  In  respect  of  Bills  in  Parliament  promoted  by  the  Cor- 
poratlon,  proving  compliance  with  same,  and  giving  evidence,  Ac. 

7.  The  preparing  of  the  requisite  plans,  values.  Ac.  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Corporation  to  purchase  property  by  agreement,  and 
the  requisite  evidence  and  other  matters  under  the  direction  of  the 
Town  Clerk  in  cases  where  the  Corporation  purchase  by  compulsion. 

8.  The  suggesting  of  improvement  in  streets  and  corporate  build- 
ings,  and  superintending  the  same  if  and  when  ordered  to  be  done. 

9.  The  management  as  Engineer,  when  and  if  required,  of  the 
waterworks  supplying  the  town,  so  far  as  they  are  completed  and 
when  completed,  and,  if  required,  the  management  of  all  the  works. 

10.  All  other  duties  which  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  Council 
or  the  Committees  thereof,  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
they  may  consider  within  the  duties  of  his  appointment. 

11.  To  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
not  to  be  engaged  in  any  other  office,  business,  or  employment 

Salary  6001  per  annum.  The  Corporation  will  in  addition  provide 
all  necessary  clerks  and  other  assistants,  offices,  stationery,  and  other 
working  materials.  Applications  to  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned, 
endorsed  "Application  for  Appointment  of  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor."  and  sent  on  or  before  SATURDAY7 . the  21st  DECEMBER 
Instant. — By  order,  CAPEL  A.  CUBWOOD,  Town  Clerk. 

Leeds,  4tli  December,  1872. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VV  Architect's  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Eight  years'  experience. 

Aged  25.  Country  not  objected  to. — Address,  G.  H.  care  of  Mr. 
Hcbbert,  44,  Lupus-street,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  or  SHOP  FOREMAN,  by  a thoroughly  expe- 
rienced Man.  First-class  references. — Address,  W.  P.  4,  Lavinia- 
grove,  Caledonian-read,  N. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

JL  COMPANY.  Established  1801 

No.  1.  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  1,600,0001,  Paid  up  and  invested,  700,0001. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V Builder's  CLERK.  Well  up  in  prime-cost,  jobbing  accounts, 
estimating,  and  superintending  men.  Ten  years  character  from  lost 
employers.  Aged  33. — Address,  A.  B.  44,  Jane-street,  Commercial- 
road,  E. 

TAEATH  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT, 

TJ  with  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY. 

Provided  for  by  a Policy  of  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Against  Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  31  to  61.  6a  Insures  1.0001  at  Death  or  an 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  61  per  week  for  Injury. 

61,  CORN* HILL,  and  10,  REGENT-STREET,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  Secretary. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  as  GENERAL 
OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  by  a thoroughly  practical  JOINER  am? 
STAIRCASE  HAND.  Age  34.  WeU  up  in  setting  out  all  kinds  of 
work.  First-class  testimonials  from  London  linns.  Country  not  ob- 
jected to.— Address,  YV.  H.  BLUNDLE,  3,  Duncan  Cottages,  City- 
road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

V V ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT,  of  eight  years'  experience 
in  lioth  London  and  provincial  offices,  who  has  a fair  knowledge  of 
quantities,  and  practical  knowledge  of  construction.  Satisfactory  re- 
ferences. Terms  moderate. —Address,  W.  D.  115,  Cottenham -street. 
Upper  Brook-street,  Manchester. 

PUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 

JJ  INSTITUTION,  27,  Farringdon-street,  EC. 

At  a General  Meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  donors,  held  at  the 
Office,  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  inst.  for  the  Election  of  One  Pensioner  on 
the  Relief  Fund,— Messrs.  Arthur  Cates,  Matthew  Hall,  and  Thomas 
Stirling,  scrutineers.— the  following  was  the  result  of  the  Poll  :— 

W.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Jefferys  (elected)  421  votes. 

Mrs.  Finch  Spencer 304  „ 

Copies  of  the  Report,  list  of  subscribers,  forms  of  application  for 
relief,  copies  of  rules,  and  all  other  information,  may  he  obtained 
upon  application  to  any  member  of  the  Cummittee  : or  at  the  Office 

F.  T.  MULLETT,  Secretary. 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  AND  BRICK,  TILE,  AND  DRAIN-PIPE 
MAKERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  by  a 

\ V practical  Man.  to  DIG,  MAKE,  and  BURN,  and  take  the 
entire  charge  of  a BRICKFIELD  at  per  1,000,  in  close  or  Scotch  kilns, 
or  clamp  work.  Over  twenty  years'  experience.  Good  reference.— 
Address,  A.  B.  24,  High-street,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

WANTED,  a TOWN  TRAVELLER,  of 

Y V good  address,  well  acquainted  with  Engineers,  Architects, 
Surveyors,  Contractors,  and  Builders. — Apply,-  in  the  first  instance, 
by  letter  to  Messri.  A.  H.  BAILY  A CO.  3,  Royal  Exchange- 
buildings,  E.C. 

"DUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 

TION  — An  ELECTION  of  four  PENSIONERS,  two  MEN  and 
two  WOMEN,  was  held  on  28th  ult.  at  WILLIS'S  ROOMS,  King- 
street.  St.  James's,  EDWIN  LAWRENCE,  Esq.  President  of  the 
Institution,  in  the  chair. 

Successful  Candidates. 

*L  Laich  1,748  1 Mrs  Seare 2,674 

J.  W.  Annis 2,184  | Mrs.  Budd 2,877 

The  others  were 

WANTED,  immediate  RE-ENGAGE- 

V Y MENT  by  an  experienced  WORKING  FOREMEN  of  BRICK- 
LAYERS. Well  up  in  setting  out  all  kinds  of  work.  Can  take  entire 
management  of  a Job,  having  had  charge  of  a number  of  men.  Will 
take  piece  work,  or  go  abroad.  First-class  references,  Ac.— Addrssa, 
B.  B.  Post-office,  W oodfield-  road,  Harrow-rood. 

WANTED,  iii  a Builder’s  Office,  a BOY, 

T V who  can  Write  a good  Hand,  and  is  Quick  at  Figures. — Apply, 
in  own  handwriting,  to  A.  B.  103,  Paul-street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 

D.  Thomas 412  | Mrs.  Bear 

Blbby 749  1 Mrs.  Williams 943 

Mrs-  Truvethau 1,495  Mrs.  Siicock 584 

Mrs.  Lambert  604 

Dec.  6, 1872.  A.  G.  HARRIS,  Sec. 

YVT ANTED,  immediately,  in  a Country  Saw- 

T V mill,  a competent  MAN,  to  attend  to  VERTICAL,  CIR- 
CULAR. and  BAND  SAWS.— Address,  stating  wages  and  where  last 
employed,  51,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

WANTED,  immediate  RE  - ENGAGE- 

V V MENT,  by  a trustworthy  and  efficient  SHOP  FOREMAN  of 
JOINERS  and  thoroughly  practical  MACHINIST,  whose  system  of 
working  shop  and  mill  in  conjunction  greatly  economises  labour.  N» 
objection  to  the  exclusive  management  of  either  department  or  fill 
up  time  in  the  office.  (Joiner).  Salary  moderate. — Address,  J.  M.  J. 
No.  105,  St.  Paul's-road,  Walworth.  London. 

nONCRETE  BUILDING.  — INFORMA- 

,Vv  ili2£  WJUNTED  01  CONCRETE  HOUSES  built  prior  to  and 

X«o,  SSSi"-'  3G9, 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED,  a respectable  YOUTH,  as  IN- 

V V DOOR  APPRENTICE  to  the  PLUMBING  and  GASFITTING. 
Ac.  Premium  required. — Apply  at  the  Office,  Messrs.  HOWARD  A 
GANTLETT,  48,  Winchester-street,  Pimlico, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  CARPENTERS’  or  JOINERS’ 

V V WORK,  with  or  without  material  —Apply,  H.  GLOVER, 
No.  13,  Percival-street,  E.C. 

Dec.  14,  1872.] 
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Building  Stones. 

ROFESSOR 
Hull’s  book*  will 
be  received  with 
welcome  by  those 
whose  knowledge 
of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  many 
kinds  of  stone  is  but  limited. 
Mr.  Hull  has  had  unusual 
opportunities  of  acquiring  in- 
formation on  the  distribution 
of  stones  and  of  their  qualities 
from  a geologist’s  point  of 
view.  The  book  would  have 
been  much  improved  if  the 
author  could  have  added  to 
his  description  of  the  qualities  of  stones  their 
strength  to  resist  pressure  ; but  this  he  does  of 
only  two  kinds, — those  of  granite  and  sandstone, 
the  former  of  which  he  says  will  resist  a pressure 
of  from  2,300  lb.  to  13,400  lb.  per  square  inch- 
or  rather  that  the  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson  on  the  granites  of  Ireland  show  that 
it  requires  those  weights  to  crush  cubes  of  1 in- 
sides, the  strongest  coming  from  Newry,  county 
Down,  and  the  weakest  from  Ballyknockan. 
The  stone  from  Killiney  and  Kingstown  gave 
good  results.  To  those  whose  knowledge  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  is  somewhat  rusty  it 
will  be  news  to  hear  that  the  quartz  of  granite 
contains  minute  cells  partially  filled  with  water. 
Primarily  granite  consists  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica,  and  Mr.  Hull  shows  how  its  composition 
varies  into  five  different  forms.  Syenite  contains 
two  of  the  elements  of  true  granite,  viz.,  quartz 
and  felspar,  but  varies  from  it  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  hornblende  instead  of  mica;  and 
syenite  itself  varies  in  its  constituents  in  two 
ways ; thus,  when  the  free  silica  (or  quartz)  dis- 
appears, the  rock  passes  into  diorite,  and  when, 
in  addition  to  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  horn- 
blende appears,  it  becomes  syenitic  granite. 

The  specific  gravity  of  granite  varies  from 
2'6  to  2'9,  and  it  contains  from  65  to  81*7  per 
cent,  of  silica.  Taking  the  specific  gravity  of 
ordinary  granite  at  2'66,  a cubic  foot  weighs 
I66'2  lb.,  and  a cubic  yard  as  nearly  as  possible 
2 tons, — just  about  twice  the  weight  of  a cubic 
yard  of  coal.  It  contains  about  0 8 per  cent,  of 
water,  and  is  still  capable  of  absorbing  about 
one-fourth  more,  or  0 2 per  cent. ; so  that  a 
cubic  yard  of  2 tons  contains  in  its  ordinary 
state  about  3£  gallons  of  water,  and  some  speci- 
mens can  absorb  nearly  a gallon  more.  It  is 
important,  in  selecting  specimens  of  this  rock 
for  structural  purposes,  to  observe  the  quantity 
of  water  they  are  capable  of  absorbing,  as  the 
influenco  of  frost  on  stone  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  it  takes  up.  The  pillars  of  the  Carlton 
Club-house  and  the  Fishmongers’  Hall,  in 
London,  are  of  Peterhead  granite  (Aberdeen- 
shire), also  the  columns  of  the  interior  of  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  and  those  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank  of  Ireland,  in  Dublin.  This  granite 
weighs  165  lb.  14  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  is 
quarried  at  Stirling  Hill.  The  granite  used  in 
the  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Newport,  and  Swan- 
sea docks  is  from  Craignair  and  Creetown,  in 
Kircudbrightshire ; also  the  Liverpool  Borough 
Bank ; it  is  of  a greyish  colour.  It  was  once 
supposed  that  granite  is  the  oldest  of  rocks,  but 


* A Treatise  on  the  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  of 
Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Countries.  By  Edward  Hull, 
M.A.,  F.li.S.  Macmillan  & Co.  1872. 


it  is  now  known  that  granites  have  been  formed 
at  several  geological  periods.  The  granite  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  is  of  more  recent  formation 
than  the  carboniferous  system,  and  that  of  the 
Alps  of  Savoy  more  recent  than  the  Jurassic 
(oolitic),  while  that  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  is 
more  recent  than  the  white  chalk.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  granites  of  Scandinavia,  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  Donegal,  and  Galway,  are  of  great 
antiquity,  being  older  than  the  Devonian  rocks. 
The  granites  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  of  an 
age  intermediate  between  the  lower  carboni- 
ferous and  Triassic  periods.  Of  this  stone  the 
following  works  are  built,  wholly  or  partially  : — 
London  Bridge,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Westminster 
Bridge,  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  the  Tomb 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral. The  syenitic  granite  of  Mount  Sorel,  in 
Leicestershire,  is  of  a warm  rose  tint,  and  much 
esteemed  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  it  is 
extremely  hard  and  difficult  to  work.  It  makes 
very  good  paving-stone.  The  granite  of  Shap, 
in  Cumberland,  is  a very  handsome  porphyritic 
stone.  Its  prevailing  colour  is  a rich  reddish 
brown.  It  takes  a fine  polish,  and  is  now  syste- 
matically worked  by  a company,  who  have  set 
up  machinery  for  cutting  and  polishing  by  the 
side  of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway,  near 
Shap  Station.  In  Ireland  granite  is  found  in 
Donegal,  Galway,  Mayo,  Wicklow,  Wexford, 
Down,  and  Armagh.  The  use  of  granite  for 
architectural  purposes,  says  the  author,  “ is 
splendidly  illustrated  in  the  city  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  which  it  is  brought  from  Finland.  Here, 
not  only  the  Imperial  palaces  and  public  build- 
ings are  constructed  with  this  material,  but  even 
ordinary  dwellings  are  partially  or  wholly  built 
of  it ; so  that  St.  Petersburg  may  be  considered 
a city  of  granite.” 

The  granite  of  Syene  occupies  large  tracts  in 
Upper  Egypt  between  the  first  cataract  and  the 
town  of  Assouan,  the  ancient  Syene.  It  was 
extensively  quarried  by  the  Egyptians  1,300 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  fashioned 
into  columns,  obelisks,  sarcophagi,  and  colossal 
statues,  which  are  now  scattered  over  Europe, 
embellishing  the  cities  and  galleries  of  France, 
Germany,  and  especially  Italy.  Tho  marks  of 
the  pick  and  chisel  are  still  fresh  in  these  ancient 
quarries. 

Serpentine,  highly  esteemed  for  ornamental 
purposes  in  architecture,  has  a specific  gravity 
of  from  25  to  2'7,  and  contains  from  38’49  to 
44'22  per  cent,  of  silica.  It  is  not  suitable  for 
out-door  use,  especially  in  the  atmosphere  of 
towns ; for,  being  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  it  is  liable  either  to  decay  or  to 
become  tarnished. 

Marble  is  crystalline  limestone,  capable  of 
receiving  a polish,  and,  in  Great  Britain,  is 
derived  from  the  Devonian,  carboniferous,  Pur- 
beck,  and  Wealden  formations.  The  specific 
gravity  varies  from  2’6  to  2‘8. 

Gypsum  is  a hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  con- 
sisting of  32-56  parts  of  lime,  46  51  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  20  93  of  water.  In  its  crystalline  form 
it  occurs  as  selenite,  which  is  translucent  and 
colourless  ; or  as  satin  spar,  or  fibrous  gypsum, 
also  colourless. 

Anhydrite  is  a variety  of  gypsum,  free  from 
water.  Its  composition  is  lime  41T8  parts» 
sulphuric  acid  58-82.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from 
2-8  to  3,  and  it  is  much  harder  than  gypsum- 
The  chief  source  of  gypsum  in  this  country  is 
the  new  red  marl  of  the  Triassic  formation,  and 
the  locality  that  probably  yields  the  largest 
quantity  is  Chellaston  Hill,  near  Derby.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  Other  localities  are  Orston,  near 
Grantham ; the  neighbourhood  of  Newark-on- 
Trent  ; Fauld,  near  Tutbury;  St.  Bee’s  Head, 
near  Whitehaven ; several  localities  in  Notting- 
hamshire and  Staffordshire;  Aston,  in  Cumber- 
land ; and  in  the  vicinity  of  Watchet,  in  Somer- 
setshire ; also  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck,  in  Dorset- . 


shire.  The  author  also  treats  of  many  of  the 
rarer  ornamental  stones,  as  fluor  spar,  rock 
crystal,  malachite,  &c.,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
calcareous  group  of  building  stones,  which,  in 
this  country,  are  derived  from  the  carboniferous 
Permian,  and  oolitic  formations. 

The  carboniferous  limestone  is  the  foundation 
on  which  has  been  reared  that  great  super- 
structure of  sedimentary  rocks,  which  in  Lan- 
cashire attains  the  enormous  thickness  of 
18,600  ft.,  and  includes  the  Yoredale  rocks,  the 
millstone  grit,  and  the  coal  measures. 

In  Derbyshire,  the  limestone  consists  of  very 
pure  granular  or  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
grey  or  bluish  colour,  with  occasional  bands  of  a 
silicious  stone  called  “ chert.”  Its  upper  beds  are 
dark,  and  produce  black  marble.  The  whole 
mass  is  about  5,000  ft.  thick,  and  appears  to  be 
composed  of  the  remains  of  corals,  crinoids,  and 
molluscs.  Its  chief  use  is  for  mortar,  cement, 
marbles,  and  for  fluxing  iron  ore.  The  grits  and 
sandstones  of  the  millstone  and  Yoredale  series 
generally  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lime- 
stone, and  are  preferred  to  the  limestone  as  a 
material  for  building.  In  Denbighshire  and 
Flintshire  the  limestone  is  similar  in  appearance 
and  composition  to  that  of  Derbyshire.  In  the 
south-west  of  England  it  forms  an  encircling 
zone  round  the  Somersetshire  coal-field,  and 
rises  into  the  table-land  of  the  Mendip  Hills. 

Excellent  building  stone  is  procured  from  the 
magnesian  limestone  of  the  Permian  formation. 
Near  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshire,  there  is  an 
upper  and  lower  bed  of  magnesian  limestone, 
with  intermediate  marls  and  sandstones.  The 
lower  bed  is  the  more  important,  attaining  a 
thickness  of  from  70  ft.  to  100  ft.  It  is  variable 
in  quality,  and  at  Mansfield  passes  into  a white 
calcareous  sandstone.  The  compositions  of  tho 
white  and  red  Mansfield  stones  (silicious  dolo- 
mites) are  nearly  alike,  the  white  containing 
51-40  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  the  red  49 ‘40 ; of 
carbonate  of  lime  the  white  contains  26'50  per 
cent.,  and  the  red  the  same ; of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  the  white  contains  17"98  percent.,  and 
the  red  16-10  per  cent. ; but  of  iron,  the  red 
contains  3"20  per  cent.,  while  the  white  has 
only  l-32  per  cent. 

The  stone  from  the  Mansfield  Woodhouse 
quarries  is  a crystalline  limestone  of  a fine  yellow 
colour,  in  some  places  speckled  with  black. 
Southwell  Minster  is  built  of  it  (twelfth  century); 
so  is  the  Martyrs’  Memorial  at  Oxford.  Bol- 
sover-moor  stone  is  very  similar ; it  is  a yellowish- 
brown  dolomite,  compact  and  fine  grained,  but 
variable  in  quality,  and  requires  careful  selec- 
tion. The  stone  from  Anston,  in  Yorkshire  (of 
which  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  built),  in- 
cludes some  stone  of  good  quality.  The  front 
of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  in  London, 
is  built  of  it.  The  other  important  quarries  of 
magnesian  limestone  are  at  Brodsworth,  Cadeby, 
and  Park  Nook,  near  Doncaster ; Huddlestone, 
near  Sherburne ; abd  Sonawse,  near  Tadcaster. 
Bolsover  stone  contains  5IT0  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  40-20  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
1-80  of  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  and  3-60  per 
cent,  of  silica,  the  remainder  being  water  and 
loss.  Mansfield  Woodhouse  stone  is  similar,  con- 
taining 51-65  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
42-60  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  only  a trace  of 
iron  and  alumina,  and  3'70  per  cent,  of  silica. 
The  specific  gravity  of  a dry  mass  of  Bolsover 
stone  is  2-316 ; the  weight  of  a cube  of  2 inches 
in  the  ordinary  state  is  4890-8  grains;  when 
dried,  4881-4  grains  ; when  saturated  with  water, 
5042  grains.  One  specimen  from  Cadeby  absorbed 
one -fourth  of  its  bulk  of  water. 

The  oolitic  limestones  are  generally  soft  when 
first  quarried,  but  harden  afterwards,  uniform  in 
texture,  white,  cream-coloured,  or  yellow,  and 
are  composed  of  fragments  of  shells  cemented 
by  calcareous  oolitic  material,  or  else  of  small 
grains,  or  ovules,  of  carbonate  of  lime  firmly 
bound  together.  It  is  owing  to  this  structure 
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that  the  formation  has  received  the  name  of 
oolite ; but  as  these  strata  are  largely  developed 
in  the  Jura  mountains,  geologists  are  now  inclined 
to  adopt  the  name  of  Jurassic  in  preference  to 
oolitic.  In  the  Bath  and  Cheltenham  oolite,  the 
spherular  grains  are  either  hollow  or  contain  as 
a nucleus  a grain  of  sand,  or  a fragment  of  a 
shell  or  other  foreign  substance.  The  size  of  the 
spherules  is  generally  about  that  of  the  roe  of 
small  fish.  There  are  four  distinct  formations  of 
oolitic  limestone: — 1.  The  lower  oolite;  2,  the 
great  or  Bath  oolite ; 3,  the  coralline  oolite,  or 
coral  rag ; 4',  the  Portland  limestone.  The  first 
is  found  in  the  Cotteswold  Hills  more  largely 
than  elsewhere.  This  stone  has  probably  been 
used  in  Gloucester  Cathedral;  the  Abbey  Church, 
Tewkesbury;  Sudely  Castle,  and  other  buildings 
in  the  Yale  of  the  Severn.  The  principal  quarries 
are  at  Bourton,  Broadway,  Guiting,  Stanway- 
hill,  Clevecloud,  Painswick-hill,  Sheepscomb- 
hill,  Syreford,  Brockhampton,  and  Loughborough. 
The  Painswick  stone  is  of  specially  fine  quality, 
approaching  the  Caen  stone  in  texture.  The 
Bath  oolite  is  divisible  into  two  members, — the 
lower,  including  the  Stonesfield  slate  and  oolitic 
freestones  of  Burford  and  Tainton ; the  upper, 
being  formed  of  a compact  white,  brittle,  or 
chalky  limestone,  not  suitable  for  architectural 
purposes,  in  Oxfordshire.  Tho  most  important 
quarries  are  situated  along  the  range  of  the 
Somersetshire  hills,  at  Stinchcombe,  Minchin- 
hampton,  Bathampton  and  Bath  Baynton,  Chip- 
penham, and  Doulting.  Of  this  stone  has  been 
built  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath,  Glastonbury 
Abbey  Church  (eleventh  century),  and  Wells 
Cathedral  (twelfth  to  fifteenth  century).  A 
sample  of  Bath  stone  from  Box  contained  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  9k 52  per  cent. ; of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  2 50  per  cent. ; iron  and  alumina, 
T20.  The  coralline  oolite  seldom  produces  a 
building  material. 

The  Portland  limestone,  forms  the  uppermost 
member  of  the  Jurassic  series.  It  is  nearly  a 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  containing  95  per 
cent,  of  this  mineral,  and  1 per  cent,  each  of 
silica  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  It  is  superior 
to  the  oolitic  limestones  in  hardness  and  dura- 
bility in  a smoky  atmosphere,  and  it  is  less 
absorbent  of  moisture.  When  dry  it  absorbs 
8‘86  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water. 

The  sandstones  are  chiefly  derived  from  three 
geological  formations, — the  old  red  sandstone,  or 
Devonian  ; the  carboniferous ; and  the  Triassic  : 
but  of  these,  mostly  from  the  carboniferous 
series  of  rocks.  Sandstones  are  less  injuriously 
affected  by  the  acids  contained  in  the  atmosphere 
of  towns  than  limestones  are,  whether  proper 
limestones  or  oolitic ; but  some  of  them  are  very 
porous,  and  a careful  selection  of  them  in  this 
respect  is  as  necessary  as  with  limestones  in 
other  respects.  From  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  it  appears  that  some  sandstones 
absorb  as  much  as  11  lb.  of  water  per  cubic 
foot,  while  others  take  up  no  more  than  1 lb. 
As  a general  result,  it  may  be  assumed,  says  the 
author,  that  sandstones  of  ordinary  porosity 
absorb  from  5 lb.  to  6 lb.  of  water  per  cubic 
foot.  Mr.  Wilkinson  found  the  crushing  weight 
to  vary  from  1,680  lb.  to  1 1,600  lb.  for  a cubic 
inch. 

An  account  of  the  situation  of  the  many  sand- 
stone quarries  is  given  by  the  author,  and  he 
reprints  the  table  of  the  weight  per  cubic  foot 
of  nearly  every  kind  of  stone  prepared  by  the 
late  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith. 

Another  volume,  by  a practical  hand,  is  still 
wanted,  and  many  fresh  experiments  are  needed. 


02s'  THE  PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCE,  LABOUR,  AND  RENT. 

FROM  THE  EARLY  PART  OF  LAST  CENTURY  TO  THE 
PRESENT  TIME. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr.  William 
Sturge,  read  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of 
the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  on  the  9th  inst. ; 
Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  president,  in  the  chair. 
After  a series  of  statements  as  to  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  labour,  and  rent,  from  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  to  the  present 
time,  the  writer  went  on  to  say, — For  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  land  during  the  last  100  years,  I divide  the 
oentury  into  the  following  periods,  viz. : — 

1st.  Twenty-three  years  ending  1794,  during 
which  there  was  no  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
produce,  but  a gradual  advance  in  rent. 

2nd.  Twenty  years,  from  1795  to  1815,  when 
a range  of  high  prices  of  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural produce  prevailed,  consequent  on  the 


French  war,  and  (during  a great  part  of  the 
time)  an  inconvertible  paper  currency.  I believe 
I am  not  far  wrong  in  stating  that  during  this  ■ 
period  the  rent  of  land  doubled. 

3rd.  Seven  years,  from  1817  to  1822,  during 
which  prices^  rapidly  fell,  notwithstanding  a 
com  law  intended  to  maintain  wheat  at  80s. 
per  quarter.  This  relapse,  consequent  on  the 
exhaustion  caused  by  the  long  war,  and  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments,  reached-  its  culmi- 
nating point  in  1822,  when  the  price  of  produce 
fell  fully  50  per  cent,  below  its  maximum  ten 
years  before.  This  was  a period  of  great  agri- 
cultural distress.  Landlords  struggled  to  main- 
tain their  advanced  rents.  Tenants  were  unable 
to  pay  them.  The  information  at  my  command 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fall  of  rent 
from  its  war  maximum  may  be  estimated  at 
about  33  per  cent. 

4th.  Twenty-six  years,  from  1823  to  1848, 
exhibiting  a gradual  recovery  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  in  the  prices  of  produce,  and 
a recovery  of  say  10  per  cent,  in  rent. 

5th.  Four  years,  from  1849  to  1852,  exhibiting 
a very  low  range  of  prices  of  all  articles  of 
agricultural  produce,  consequent  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  Rents  were  generally  re- 
duced about  10  per  ceut.  In  some  cases  land- 
owners  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a reduction  of 
15  to  20  per  cent. 

6th.  Twenty  years,  from  1852  to  1872,  during 
which  an  unexampled  extension  has  taken  place 
in  trade  and  manufacture,  and  the  consumption 
of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  has  enor- 
mously increased.  The  price  of  corn  has  been 
kept  down  to  nearly  its  previous  average  by 
foreign  competition,  but  the  prices  of  meat, 
stock,  and  dairy  produce  have  advanced  upwards 
of  50  per  cent.  The  rent  of  dairy,  grazing,  and 
stock  farms  has  advanced  33  per  cent.,  and  is 
now  as  high  as  it  was  during  the  French  war. 
The  rent  of  arable  farms  has  advanced  10  to  20 
per  cent.,  but  it  has  not  generally  reached  the 
maximum  attained  during  the  war ; nor  is  this 
surprising,  when  we  recollect  that  during  the 
twenty  years,  from  1800  to  1819,  the  price  of 
wheat  ruled  more  than  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
it  has  ruled  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
present  high  prices  of  meat  and  dairy  produce 
are  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  increase  of  the 
population,  and  to  the  greatly  increased  con- 
sumption of  the  working  classes,  and  also, 
though  in  a less  degree,  to  decreased  production 
caused  by  the  droughts  of  1868  and  1870. 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  period  of  a cen- 
tury and  a half  included  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
agriculture  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  its  lights 
and  shadows,  its  times  of  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity. The  pages  of  contemporary  writers  are 
pregnant  with  allusions  to  periods  of  agricultural 
distress.  Evelyn,  in  1703,  says,  “ Com  and  pro- 
visions so  cheapo  that  the  farmers  are  unable  to 
pay  their  rents.”  “The  Landholder’s  Com- 
panion,” published  in  1734,  says, — “ The  interest 
of  our  British  landowners  has  been  declining 
several  years  last  past ; it  has  been  a general  ob- 
servation that  rents  have  been  sinking,  and 
tenants  unable  to  make  as  good  payments  as 

formerly Before  farmers  can  pay  their 

rents,  wheat  of  middling  goodness  ought,  I 
think,  to  sell  for  about  4s.  3d.  per  'Winchester 
bushel,  barley  for  2s.  6d.,  and  oats  Is.  6d.  I 
know  in  former  times  less  prices  were  sufficient ; 
but  as  circumstances  alter  the  same  thing  is 
altered ; iron,  timber,  harvest  people,  and  ser- 
vants being  much  dearer  than  heretofore,  com 
farms  will  not  yield  sufficient  profit  to  the  occu- 
piers of  them,  unless  they  can  have  such  prices, 
particularly  as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  butter,  and 
cheese  are  now  one-third  part  cheaper  than  for- 
merly, and  what  is  called  a living  price.” 

Arthur  Young,  writing  in  1780,  says, — “ In  the 
years  1776-77,  prices  fell  considerably;  and  in 
1779,  so  low  that  very  general  complaints  have 
been  heard  of  mined  farmers  and  distressed 
landlords ; and  at  the  time  I am  now  writing,  the 
fact  holds  that  there  is  a considerable  fall  in  all 
products,  and  great  numbers  of  farmers  mined. 

I have  the  prices  of  wool  for  forty  years  now 
before  me ; and  that  which  from  1758  to  1767 
was  from  18s.  to  21s.  a tod,  is  for  1779  only  12s., 
and  was  in  1778  but  14s.  We  must  go  back  to 
1754  to  find  a year  so  low  as  the  last.  Wheat 
and  all  sorts  of  grain  are  greatly  fallen.” 

Some  of  our  members  have  doubtless  a per- 
sonal recollection  of  the  collapse  of  1822.  My 
own  experience  does  not  go  back  to  that  date, 
but  I have  a vivid  remembrance  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  low  prices  of  the  years 
1849  to  1852,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  land  agent 
during  that  period. 


It  is,  however,  only  by  a comprehensive  sur. 
vey  of  a long  course  of  years,  that  the  broad 
facts  can  be  ascertained  and  the  results  fully 
appreciated.  Such  a survey  I have  endeavoured 
to  take  in  this  paper,  and  if  my  statistics  have 
been  somewhat  wearisome,  I trust  they  have  not 
been  without  interest,  and  that  they  mil  be 
useful  and  instructive  for  future  reference. 

The  general  result — the  progress  of  a century 
— may  thus  be  summed  up  : arise  of  25  per  cent, 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  notwithstanding  an  enor. 
mous  foreign  importation ; of  46  per  cent,  in 
that  of  barley  ; of  33  per  cent,  in  that  of  oats ; 
of  140  per  cent,  in  those  of  meat  and  dairy  pro. 
duce ; of  about  50  per  cent,  in  that  of  labour ; 
and  of  200  to  250  per  cent,  in  that  of  rent.  It 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  allude  to 
the  greatly  increased  produce  of  land  during  the 
same  period,  consequent  on  the  improvements  of 
modern  agriculture,  a subject  well  worthy  of  a 
paper  from  some  member  of  our  institution  com. 
petent  to  do  it  justice. 

With  the  aid  of  the  light  of  the  past,  let  us 
now  turn  our  eyes  for  a few  moments  towards 
the  future.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a cloud 
looms  on  the  horizon,  fraught  with  elements  of 
anxiety,  if ^not  of  danger  : I allude  to  the  labour 
question.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  grudge  the 
agricultural  labourer  a share  in  the  general 
prosperity.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  condition 
has  been  satisfactory,  whether  as  regards  his 
wages  or  his  habitation,  and  we  must  not  be 
surprised  at  his  endeavour  to  better  himself. 
Labour,  like  other  commodities,  must  in  the  long 
run  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Combination,  for  the  purpose  of  reap- 
ing the  benefit  of  an  increased  demand  for 
labour  is  legitimate,  and  need  not  be  feared  were 
it  conducted  on  fair  and  proper  principles,  with 
a board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  to  settle 
disputed  questions  without  resort  to  the  disas- 
trous system  of  strikes.  But,  unfortunately, 
trade-unions  are  conducted  in  a manner  utterly 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
and  to  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  and  the 
working  man.  To  say  nothing  of  the  attacks 
upon  capital,  the  rules  of  the  unions  are  destruc- 
tive to  the  liberty  of  the  artizan.  All  other 
classes  in  society  have  full  scope  for  their  energy, 
industry,  and  skill.  The  union  forbids  the 
strong,  able-bodied,  skilful  man  to  benefit  by  his 
superior  strength  and  skill,  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  labour  to  constitute  a fair  day’s  work, 
that  limit  being  measured  by  the  capabilities  of 
the  weaker  and  less  skilful  hands.  All  are  thus 
reduced  to  one  dead  level,  and  a loss  is  sustained 
both  by  the  labourer  and  by  the  community  at 
large.  If  similar  principles  are  to  be  applied  to 
agricultural  labour,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  farming 
operations  are  to  be  carried  on,  dependent  as 
they  are  upon  the  weather,  and  requiring  to  be 
done  precisely  at  the  proper  time.  If  the  man 
is  not  left  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  bargain 
with  his  master  for  piece-work,  and  if  in  the 
critical  time  of  harvest  the  union  is  to  dictate 
the  price  of  harvest  work,  and  to  order  a strike 
if  its  terms  are  not  complied  with,  the  position 
of  the  farmer  will  be  anything  but  enviable. 
Let  us  hope  that  by  reasonable  and  timely  con. 
cession,  the  labourer  may  be  deterred  from 
submission  to  a bondage  as  hurtful  to  his  own 
interest  as  to  that  of  his  employer. 

What  further  advance  may  be  realised  is 
matter  for  speculation;  but  my  impression  is, 
that  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two  we  shall  see 
wages  ranging  from  15s.  to  18s.  per  week, 
according  to  locality.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
higher  wages  and  better  food  may  tend  to  raise 
the  labourer’s  physical  powers,  and  that  thus  he 
may  become  worth  his  increased  pay.  Certain 
it  is,  that  in  those  counties  in  which  the  highest 
scale  of  wages  prevails,  the  men  are  superior  in 
power  and  skill  to  those  in  the  lower  waged 
counties, — a difference  partly  due,  perhaps,  to 
race,  but  partly,  no  doubt,  to  better  food.  The 
use  of  agricultural  machinery  not  only  effects  a 
direct  saviDg  in  labour,  but  also  acts,  indirectly, 
in  sharpening  the  wits  and  quickening  the 
movements  of  the  labourer.  If  the  men  have 
the  good  sense  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
advantages,  without  submitting  to  union  in- 
terference with  freedom  of  contract,  and  dic- 
tation as  to  the  price  of  piece-work  and  the 
hours  of  labour,  not  only  will  their  condition  be 
improved,  but  the  farmer,  though  he  may  suffer 
some  temporary  loss  and  inconvenience,  will, 
ultimately  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  change. 
The  landlord  need  fear  no  reduction  of  rent, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  heavy  clay  farms. 
He  will  find  it  necessary  to  provide  better  cot- 
tages, as  the  condition  of  the  labourer  improves; 
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but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labourer  will  be  able 
to  pay  an  increased  rent,  so  as  to  afford  a mode- 
rate per-centage  on  the  outlay;  thus,  it  may 
be  hoped,  that  both  landlord  and  tenant  may 
learn, — 

“ Out  of  this  nettle,  danger, 

To  pluck  the  flower,  safety.” 

We  have  seen  the  great  increase  in  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce,  rent,  and  labour,  that 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  century.  Is  this 
progressive  increase  likely  to  continue  ? The 
increase  during  the  last  century  has  not  been 
exceptional ; but  it  is  a type  of  the  gradual 
advance  which  has  been  silently  but  surely 
going  on  for  centuries  past.  The  same  causes 
that  have  led  to  this  advance, — increased  popu- 
lation, increased  demand,  and,  above  all,  in- 
creased amount  of  realised  capital, — are  still 
operating,  and  appear  likely  to  operate  with 
greater  foroe  than  ever.  The  supply  of  money 
has  increased,  still  increases,  and  will  continue 
to  increase,  and  its  value;  its  purchasing  power, 
will  therefore  oontinue  to  decrease.  In  other 
words,  the  prices  of  produce  will  oontinue  to 
rise,  with  the  exception  of  articles  like  wheat, 
which  can  be  supplied  in  almost  unlimited  quan- 
tities. It  may,  I believe,  bo  safely  predicted 
that  should  our  Institution  exist  and  flourish,  as 
we  all  hope  it  may,  until  1972,  the  surveyor  of 
that  date,  whose  lot  it  may  be  to  chronicle  the 
progress  of  another  century,  will  have  to  record 
an  advance  as  great  in  the  value  of  produce, 
rent,  and  labour,  as  that  which  I have  en- 
deavoured to  lay  before  you. 

After  a few  remarks  from  members  the  debate 
was  adjourned  to  January  27th. 


THE  EDINBURGH  HOSPITALS* 

The  financial  history  of  George  Heriot’s 
Hospital  is  remarkable.  Heriot,  jeweller  and 
goldsmith  to  James  I.  of  England,  died  in  1624, 
and  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  property, 
23,625Z.,  to  the  erection  of  a hospital  “ for  the 
mainetenance,  reliefe,  bringing  upp,  and  educa- 
tion of  poore  fatherlesse  boyes.”  The  foundation 
Btone  was  laid  in  1628,  but  owing  to  the  civil 
war  the  building  was  not  opened  till  1659,  the 
cost  having  exceeded  30,000Z.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  boys  are  maintained  in  the  hospital, 
where  they  are  taught,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  branches  of  English  education,  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  mathematics,  drawing,  vocal 
music,  and  dancing.  Those  who  manifest  talents, 
and  a desire  for  the  learned  professions,  are  sent 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  allow- 
ance for  four  sessions  of  30Z.  a year.  Ten  out- 
door bursaries  of  20Z.  a year  are  likewise 
bestowed  on  deserving  students  in  the  college. 
On  leaving  the  hospital,  the  boys  are  provided 
with  an  outfit  of  clothes,  and  a suitable  assort- 
ment of  books.  Such  as  are  bound  apprentices 
are  allowed  50Z.,  in  annual  sums  of  10Z.  during 
the  five  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  with  a 
present,  if  merited,  of  51.  for  good  behaviour  at 
the  end  of  their  apprenticeship.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  beneficent  work,  the  governors 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  large  “ surplus 
funds  ; ” they  are  not  quite  as  rich  in  money,  it 
may  be,  as  the  governors  of  Christ’s  Hospital, 
or  of  Dulwich  College,  but  they  certainly  seem  as 
abundant  in  good  works  as  either  of  those  bodies. 
With  their  surplus  funds,  the  governors  of 
Heriot’s  Hospital  are  planting  elementary  free 
schools  all  over  Edinburgh.  They  have  already 
established  thirteen  of  these  schools, — eight 
juvenile  and  five  infant.  They  are  open,  first, 
for  the  children,  in  poor  circumstances,  of 
deceased  burgesses  and  freemen ; Becond,  for 
the  children  of  burgesses  and  freemen  who  are 
unable  to  provide  for  their  support ; and  third, 
for  the  children  of  poor  citizens  and  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh  residing  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  city.  The  governors  are  empowered  “to 
allow  to  any  of  the  boys,  in  the  course  of  their 
education  at  such  schools,  being  sons  of  burgesses 
and  freemen,  such  uniform  fixed  sum  of  money 
in  lieu  and  place  of  maintenance,  and  such 
uniform  fixed  Bum  for  apprentice-fee,  after  their 
education  at  the  said  schools  is  completed,  as 
shall  be  determined.”  About  4,000  children  are 
under  instruction  in  these  schools.  The  annual 
revenue  of  the  hospital  is  about  16.000Z. 

The  governors  of  George  Heriot’s  Hospital,  as 
has  been  seen,  devote  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
vision of  elementary  free  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Their  labours 
in  this  direction  have  been  attended  with  the 
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most  complete  success.  The  good  they  have 
effected  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  the  knowledge  and  healthy  influence  they 
have  diffused,  are  beyond  conception.  Other 
workers  are  occupying,  worthily  and  successfully, 
another  part  of  the  educational  field,  in  making 
provision  of  a superior  middle-class  education  at 
moderate  cost. 

George  Watson,  accountant  to  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  who  died  in  1723,  left  12,000Z.  to  be 
invested  and  expended  in  much  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  objects  as  in  the  Heriot 
bequest.  A hospital  was  built  on  “ the 
Meadows,”  and  opened  in  1741.  It  had  accom- 
modation for  from  90  to  100  boys,  and  that 
number  was  maintained  in  it.  The  youths 
brought  up  in  George  Watson’ b Hospital  had  an 
additional  benefit  conferred  upon  them,  if 
deserving,  in  a sum  of  50Z.  presented  when  they 
reached  twenty-five  years  of  age.  A few  years 
sinoe  the  hospital  and  its  grounds  were  bought 
for  a site  for  the  new  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  and 
the  administration  of  this  hospital  and  other 
endowed  institutions  was  remodelled,  and, 
under  the  authority  of  a Provisional  Order, 
which  duly  reoeived  Parliamentary  sanction  in 
1870,  their  management  was  entrusted  to  the 
Edinburgh  Merchant  Company,  in  connexion 
with  the  Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland)  Act. 

The  Merchant  Company’s  Schools  include, — 
1.  The  Edinburgh  Educational  Institution  for 
Young  Ladies.  The  course  embraces  all  the 
branches  taught  in  the  best  institutions  and 
boarding-schoolB  for  young  ladies,  and  includes 
French,  German,  and  Latin,  lectures  on  litera- 
ture and  scienoe,  algebra,  mathematics,  drawing, 
vocal  music,  instruction  on  the  pianoforte,  drill, 
calisthenics,  dancing,  and  needlework.  The  fees 
for  the  entire  course  are  from  12s.  6d.  per 
quarter,  in  the  elementary  department,  to  2Z.  10s. 
for  the  advanced  division  of  the  senior  depart- 
ment. 2.  The  George  Watson’s  College  Schools 
for  young  ladies,  with  a precisely  similar  course 
and  the  same  fees  as  the  preceding.  3.  The 
George  Watson’s  College  Schools  for  Boys,  in 
which  a course  is  pursued  that  qualifies  for  com- 
mercial or  professional  life,  the  Civil  service, 
or  the  universities.  It  embraces  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  German;  in  addition  to 
ordinary  branches, — algebra,  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, vocal  music,  botany,  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  drill,  gymnastics,  fenoing, 
and  dancing.  The  fees  for  the  course  range 
from  10s.  per  quarter,  for  the  elementary 
department,  to  2Z.  10s.,  for  the  most  advanced. 
4.  Daniel  Stewart's  Institution  for  Boys,  in 
which  the  course  and  fees  are  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding;  and  5.  James  Gillespie’s  Schools  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  These  are  primary  schools,  and 
profess  to  provide  a superior  education,  the 
course  including  all  the  ordinary  branches,  with 
vocal  music  and  drill,  mechanical  drawing  being 
taught  to  the  boys,  and  sewing  and  knitting  to 
the  girls.  The  fees  arc  3s.,  4s.,  and  5s.  per 
quarter,  and  6d.,  9d.,  and  Is.  per  quarter  for 
writing-materials  and  the  use  of  school-books. 

The  rewards  at  the  disposal  of  the  governors 
are  numerous  and  valuable,  including  sixteen 
presentations  to  the  foundations;  154  school 
bursaries,  each  of  which  respectively  amounts  to 
the  cost  of  the  successful  competitor’s  school 
fees  for  session  1873-74;  and  six  bursaries  of 
25Z.  a year,  tenable  for  four  years.  The  governors 
also  award  twelve  free  tickets  for  the  class  of 
Professor  Hodgson,  of  Edinburgh  University,  on 
Commercial  and  Political  Economy  and  Mercan- 
tile Law. 

In  connexion  with  the  George  Watson’s  College 
Schools,  a large  house  has  been  recently  pur- 
chased in  Lauriston-lane,  Edinburgh,  and  con- 
verted into  school-rooms.  It  is  adjacent  to  the 
present  school-buildings,  which  were  formerly 
known  as  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital.  The 
new  acquisition  was  of  three  stories,  to  which  a 
fourth  lias  been  added.  The  entrance  is  from 
the  present  school-ground,  by  a new  doorway, 
leading  into  the  new  playground,  which  is  130  ft. 
by  100  ft.  There  is  also  a playroom,  30  ft.  by 

17  ft.,  and  20  ft.  high,  lighted  from  the  roof. 
The  new  class-rooms  are  20  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and 

18  ft.  by  15  ft.  two  rooms  on  each  of  the  floors, 
in  addition  to  master’s  room,  small  class-rooms, 
another  play-room,  &c.  The  new  upper  floor  is 
not  divided,  and  gives  a spacious  room,  40  ft.  long 
by  26  ft.  wide.  It  has  a lofty  ceiling  with  two 
roof  lights.  It  has  also  six  lofty  side-windows. 

A spacious  playground  is  attached,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  elementary  scholars,  for 
whom  a large  hall  for  recreation  is  also  provided. 

The  governors  have  also  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  lecture-hall,  capable  of  accommo- 


dating 1,200,  for  the  use  of  the  senior  pupils. 
It  is  in  the  Greek  style,  treated  with  something 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Eenaissance.  It  is  83  ft. 
long  by  51  ft.  wide,  42  ft.  high  to  the  cornice, 
and  62  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  lantern-light. 
The  added  space  will  accommodate  808 ; but 
two  other  large  rooms  may  be  used  with  it,  by 
the  opening  of  sliding-doors. 

When  the  additions  have  been  completed,  the 
accommodation  and  appliances  of  the  George 
Watson’s  College  Schools  will  be  unsurpassed ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  applica- 
tions for  enrolment  should  be  as  numerous  as 
the  master  and  governors  can  desire,  or  that  the 
utmost  eagerness  should  be  displayed  to  take 
advantage  of  provisions  for  a course  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  high  order,  at  a cost  little 
more  than  nominal. 


MEDIEVAL  AECHITECTUEE  IN 
PARTICULAR  DISTRICTS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  the  Prize  Essay  was  read  by  its 
author,  Mr.  F.  P.  Johnson ; the  subject  being 
“ The  Special  Characteristics  of  Mediaeval 
Gothic  Architecture  pertaining  to  Particular 
Districts  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Of  this  essay 
we  give  a short  abstract. 

These  special  characteristics  (said  the  author) 
may  be  traced  to  (1)  foreign  influence, — prieBts 
and  nobles  from  different  parts  of  the  Continent 
at  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest  introducing 
the  artists  of  other  countries,  features  brought 
by  missionary  monks  and  caught  up  on  travels 
to  Rome  by  bishops,  &c. ; (2)  individual  taste, — 
determining  the  application  of  the  special  forms 
at  any  time  generally  prevalent,  the  influence  of 
the  personal  preferences  of  oertain  leading 
original  artists  moulding  for  a time  at  least  the 
architecture  of  considerable  districts  ; and  (3) 
the  nature  of  the  materials  obtainable, — the 
power  of  obtaining  without  stint  the  very  best 
materials  of  every  sort,  or,  owing  to  difficulties 
of  transport,  restraint  in  the  use  of  desirable 
materials,  or  even  the  restriction  merely  to  those 
produced  in  the  locality. 

In  the  Norman  style,  many  essential  features 
appear  which,  though  rare  in  Normandy  (a),  may 
bo  met  with  in  Burgundy  (b),  Lorraine,  the 
Netherlands  (c),  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine  (cl), 
and  even  in  the  north  of  Italy  (e).  The  following 
are  examples  of  the  illustrations  given  by  the 
essayist : — 

(a)  Of  peculiar  features  common  to  Normandy  and 
England  (as  one  instance  among  many),  tlie  two  aisles  to 
the  transept  at  Winchester  are  connected  across  the  end 
(a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  occurs  at  Ely),  also  at 
St.  George  de  Boscherville  (near  Rouen). 

( b ) At  Gloucester  Cathedral,  the  columns  of  the  nave 
(not  the  arches),  the  columns  of  the  chapter-house 
bearing  the  wall-arcade,  together  with  contemporary 
works  at  Tewkesbury,  Malvern,  and  Pershore,  resemble 
in  general  character  the  Abbey  of  Tournus,  in  Burgundy. 
The  chevet  in  8t.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  London,  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  St.  Menous,  near  MoulinB.  The 
west  doorway  at  Rochester,  and  others  in  Kent,  and  the 
Prior's  Doorway  at  Ely, — without  chevrons,  but  with 
signs  of  the  zodiac  and  other  designs  in  the  arch-mould- 
ings, vesica-piscis  in  the  tympanum,  with  figures  at  the 
sides,  have  an  almost  exact  counterpart  in  the  west  end  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Autun.  Fragments  at  St.  Benigne  at 
Dijon,  St.  Ayoul  at  Provins,  and  the  Church  at  Avallon, 
show  also  a similar  style  of  decoration. 

(c)  The  west  front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  (1073-94)  is  a 
screen,  afterwards  completed  iu  a difl'erent  manner,  but 
probably  in  its  original  design  similar  to  the  screens  at  tho 
west  fronts  of  Belgian  and  North  German  churches  at  this 
date.  The  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Edmondsbury,  Suffolk,  is 
triapsidal,  a common  arrangement  in  Belgium  and  North 
Germany. 

(rf)  At  Waltham  Abbey  and  Durham  Cathedral, — at 
this  period  held  conjointly, — the  piers  are  alternated 
square  (grouped)  and  round,  and  the  vaulting  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  be  quadripartite, — one  bay  of  the  nave  to 
two  bays  of  the  aisles,— as  in  the  great  cathedrals  of 
Worms  and  Spires,  in  the  Rhine  Valley.  The  arched 
corbel-tables,  supported  at  intervals  by  6inall  columns,  at 
Peterborough,  and  the  continuous  interlacing  arcades,  and 
numerous  square  and  circular  turrets  thero  (ulso  parts  of 
the  central  tower  at  Norwich  Cathedral),  are.  suggestive 
of  details  at  such  churches  as  Rosheim  and  Marmontier, 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Rhine  VaUey. 

(e)  At  Worcester,  in  the  nave,  transept,  and  chapter- 
house, tho  Lombardic  practice  of  working  with  two  dif- 
ferently-coloured stones  is  very  prominent. 

In  the  Ea/rly  English  Style,  the  existence  of 
several  distinct  schools  of  architecture  may  be 
traced, — such  as  (a)  Canterbury  (William  of 
Sens,  architect,  1174)  ; (b)  Winchester  (God- 
frey de  Lucy,  bishop,  1189)  ; (c)  Lincoln  (Geof- 
frey de  Noiers,  architect,  1186)  ; (d)  Yorkshire 
(John  de  Eber,  abbot  of  Fountains,  1204). 

(a)  After  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  choir  at  Canter- 
bury, in  1174,  William  of  Sens  adapted  the  design  of  the 
choir  of  Sens  Cathedral,  in  the  erection  of  the  choir  now 
existing.  Hero  hexapartite  vaulting  springing  from  tho 
level  of  the  triforium  capitals,  stilted  arches,  the  breaking 
ofi'  of  the  vaulting  shafts  on  a line  with  the  capitals  of  tho 
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main  piers,  and  the  general  character  and  arrangement  of 
the  carving  of  these  capitals,  are  special  features  new  in 
England.  At  Rochester  are  displayed  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  work  of  William  of  Sens;  and  in  the 
presbytery  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  though  the  mouldings 
are  purely  Early  English,  the  forms  of  the  arches  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  capitals  and  vaulting-shafts  bear 
resemblance  to  Canterbury.  At  Westminster  Abbey, 
St.  Mary  Overy,  Stone  Church,  Kent,  a similar  foreign 
influence  appears  in  the  carving:  the  dog-tooth  is  scarcely 
to  bo  met  with  in  these  churches.  The  spandrels  of  the 
chancel  arcade  of  Stone  Church,  with  the  tew  carved  ones 
at  Westminster,  may  be  compared  with  thoso  in  the 
triforium  at  Le  Mans  Cathedral,  or  the  arcade  behiud  the 
stalls  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  The  apse  at  Westminster  is 
a counterpart  of  that  at  Souvigny,  near  Moulins  (Bour- 
bonois). 

( b ) The  features  of  the  design  of  the  presbytery  and 
Lady-chapel  of  Winchester  Cathedral  (1189-1204)  cannot 
have  been  borrowed  from  those  at  Canterbury.  These 
features  comprise  predilection  for  moulded  work  instead 
of  carved,  the  use  of  slender  shafts  standing  alone,  the 
arcading  of  the  walls  externally  and  internally,  &c.  At 
Salisbury  Cathedral  (1220-1258),  the  capitals  are  moulded 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  vaulting- 
shafts.  Slender  detached  shafts  appear  in  the  upper 
windows  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts,  and  still  more 
strikingly  in  the  Lady-chapel  [36  diameters  high].  At 
Worcester,  the  shafts  are  more  detached  than  those  at 
Salisbury,  being  secured  with  metal  rings  instead  of  stone 
bands.  At  York,  the  translation  of  Bishop  Walter  Gray 
from  Worcester,  in  1216,  may  have  led  to  an  imitation  of 
some  of  the  details  of  that  cathedral  (as  in  capitals, 
shafts,  &c.).  The  Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars,  at  Durham, 
has  some  characteristics  of  this  school  of  Early  English 
work. 

(c)  GeofFry  de  Noiers  was  probably  not  a foreigner,  like 
William  of  Sens,  but  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion. In  his  work,  carried  on  at  the  choir  and  eastern 
transept  of  Lincoln  from  1186,  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Hugh  of  Grenoble,  appear  numerous  special  characte- 
ristics. Native  oolite  is  used  for  some  detached  shafts  (as 
well  as  Purbeck  marble).  We  have  also  gabled  buttresses, 
double  arcades  in  many  parts  of  the  interior, — concave 
hexagonal  shafts,  in  some  cases  with  upright  rows  of 
crockets  behind  them.  Some  of  these  peculiarities, 
slightly  modified,  appear  in  the  nave  and  its  aisles,  a few 
years  later  in  date;  and  in  the  works  of  the  district 
round  : for  instance,  polygonal  shafts  are  common  in  the 
Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire  churches  of  this 

' period,  and  at  Brington,  and  Harleston,  in  Northampton- 
shire, they  have  concave  sides. 

(d)  In  Yorkshire,  a preference  is  shown  for  moulded 
work  for  a somewhat  sparing  use  of  detached  shafts,  for 
the  use  of  the  dog-tootn,  as  almost  the  only  enrichment ; 
and  large  rose-windows  are  frequently  introduced  in  the 
spandrels  of  gables  (York,  Durham,  Beverley  commenced 
in  the  western  facades  at  Byland  and  Kirkstall) . 

(e)  In  the  Scottish  works  of  this  period,  the  mouldings 
are,  if  possible,  more  severe  than  those  of  the  Yorkshire 
masons;  the  doorways  have  widely-splayed  jambs,  with 
two  rows  of  columns  on  each  side,  one  behind  and  between 
the  other ; three  flattened  gables  (as  in  the  west  front  at 
Ripon)  usually  cover  the  centre  doorway.  At  Jedburgh 
and  Dryburgh,  the  clearstories  are  continuous,  similar  to 
those  in  the  transept  of  York  Cathedral,  and  the  choir 
at  Whitby.  Scottish  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  this  date 
resemble  indeed  in  the  main  English  designs. 

In  the  Decorated  period  the  general  adoption 
of  tracery  throughout  the  country,  about  12G0 
to  1270,  was  a decided  step  towards  complete 
unification  of  style  throughout  the  country. 
Local  peculiarities  may,  however,  be  noted  in 
the  use  of  tracery,  e.  g. : — 

(a)  In  the  choir-screen,  by  Prior  D’Estre  (1304-5), 
window  in  St.  Anselm’s  Chapel,  at  Canterbury  Cathedral; 
the  tower  of  Herne  Church,  Kent ; and  the  chancel  of 
Chartham  Church,  Kent,  the  treatment  of  the  cusping  is 
peculiar  and  indicative  of  connexion  between  the  designs. 

(5)  The  use  of  the  ball-flower,  carried  to  profusion  in 
the  central  tower  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  was  an  innova- 
tion supposed  to  have  been  started  in  Oxford  by  the 
architects  of  the  chapels  of  Merton  and  Gloucester  Col- 
leges. In  the  south  aisle  of  Gloucester  Abbey  (recon- 
structed 1318)  the  windows  have  sixteen  ranks  of  this 
enrichment  on  each  side.  The  churches  of  Badgworth 
(Gloucestershire),  Leominster,  and  Ledbury,  Hereford- 
shire, and  the  reredos  at  Exeter,  may  also  be  mentioned. 

(e)  The  choir  of  Wells  Cathedral  (1309-29)  has  examples 
of  the  open-panelled  parapets  and  square  angle-turrets, 
which  afterwards  became  general  in  the  western  counties, 

( d ) Tracery  was  introduced  in  the  north  of  England  iu 
rebuilding  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  under  Abbot  Simon 
(1259-99).  From  this  date  the  architecture  of  this  part  of 
the  island  lost  almost  all  the  individuality  of  its  style. 

In  the  Pe'rpendicular  period,  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  any  broad 
local  characteristics  due  to  individual  taste  are 
less  prominent,  though  many  minor  details  show 
personal  influence  or  local  custom ; indeed,  apart 
from  a few,  comparatively  speaking,  unimportant 
peculiarities,  the  Perpendicular  style  is  the  same 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  being  strictly  peculiar 
to  this  country,  is  properly  called  a national 
style.  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  materials, 
the  essayist  notices  the  round  towers  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  attributed  to  the  want  of  good  stone 
for  the  quoins ; also  the  use  of  cut  flints  in  surface 
decoration,  as  in  the  gateway  at  Norwich,  and 
the  priory  church  at  Walsingham,  &c. ; the 
special  character  resulting  from  the  use  of 
Roman  bricks,  as  at  St.  Alban’s  and  Colchester. 
The  early  revival  of  brick  architecture  in  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  also  probably  due  to. the  want 
of  building  stone.  The  special  excellence  of  the 
wood  roofs  and  screens  of  Norfolk  may  also  have 
resulted  from  an  enforced  study  of  the  applica- 
tion of  woodwork ; as  well  as  the  porches  of 
Essex,  as  at  Oldham  and  Bramwell ; the  wooden 
towers  of  Essex  and  Suffolk;  and  the  wooden 
spires  of  Surrey  and  Sussex. 


DAIRIES  AND  DAIRY  MANAGEMENT. 

A regular  and  easily-regulated  temperature 
is  of  great  importance.  Hence  the  daily  should 
face  north,  and  be  sheltered  from  the  south.  It 
must  be  well  ventilated.  This  can  be  secured 
by  carrying  the  walls  up,  introducing  under  the 
ceiling  a row  of  ventilating  bricks,  and  having 
the  space  occupied  by  the  movable  casement 
covered  with  perforated  zinc.  We  thus  keep 
the  temperature  equable  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  a hot-water  apparatus,  with  circulating 
pipes,  secures  the  requisite  warmth.  A dry 
atmosphere  is  desirable : hence  sinking  the 
dairy  beneath  the  surface,  thereby  insuring 
dampness,  [is  not  recommended,  although  often 
done.  We  should  prefer  taking  the  ground  level, 
building  the  walls  with  a damp-course,  and  laying 
the  floor,  which  should  either  be  flags  or  brick 
squares,  on  concrete. 

Touching  dairies  and  dairy  work,  the  Field 
has  lately  given  some  useful  particulars,  which 
we  quote.  A good  drain  round  the  building  is 
desirable.  If  the  bricks  are  machine-made,  and 
sufficiently  even  to  make  a good  face,  we  should 
make  the  walls  14  in.  wide,  with  a hollow  space 
of  4a  in.  inside,  and  point  both  inside  and  out ; we 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  for  plaster,  which  takes 
a long  time  to  dry,  and  until  dry  is  likely  to 
affect  the  milk.  Three  coats  of  Carson’s  iron 
paint  makes  a good  finish  inside,  filling  up  all 
spaces  in  the  bricks  and  leaving  a surface  that 
can  be  easily  cleaned,  and  on  which  nothing 
offensive  can  lodge.  It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  milk  is  subject  to  fermentation,  and 
that  it  turns  sour  rapidly  : hence,  both  in  the 
dairy  fittings  and  utensils  we  should  have  sur- 
faces into  which  moisture  cannot  soak.  Where 
outlay  is  no  object,  the  walls  are  often  covered 
with  glazed  tiles,  which  look  remarkably  well, 
and  are  easily  cleaned.  The  glazing  must  be 
well  done,  otherwise  there  will  be  risks  even 
with  them,  and  we  prefer  painted  walls  as 
infinitely  cheaper.  The  shelves  or  dressers  on 
which  the  milk-bowls  stand  may  be  either  of 
Blate  or  wood.  We  much  prefer  the  former ; but 
if  the  latter  are  adopted  on  the  score  of  economy, 
Dr.  Vcelcker’s  advice  as  to  paint  is  excellent,  as 
we  thereby  prevent  milk  accidentally  spilt  being 
absorbed  by  the  wood.  Three  coats  of  the  best 
white  paint,  and  this  renewed  frequently,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Slate  looks  very  neat,  and 
is  easily  cleaned,  but  the  slates  must  be  in  one 
piece,  and  not  jointed,  or  only  in  such  a manner 
that  the  joints  are  moisture-proof. 

We  have  said  that  the  walls  should  be  high, 
the  roof  covered  with  red  tiles  if  straw  cannot 
be  used  ; the  latter  insures  the  most  even  tem- 
perature, and  is  the  coolest  in  summer.  Black 
slates  should  be  avoided,  or,  if  they  must  be 
used,  straw  should  be  packed  underneath ; but 
this  is  objectionable,  as  harbouring  rats  and 
mice.  We  have  a considerable  choice  of  vessels. 
Slate  cisterns  can  be  recommended  only  when 
cut  out  of  the  solid  block  ; they  are  then  non- 
absorbent, and  readily  cleaned.  If  jointed,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  milk  is  absorbed  by  the 
cement,  and  will  not  keep.  Glazed  earthenware 
pans  are  cheap,  and  answer  well,  provided  the 
glaze  is  even  and  good.  Unglazed  pans  or 
vessels  of  wood  are  most  objectionable  for 
reasons  stated ; glass  is  clean  but  liable  to  break. 
Dr.  Vcelcker  refers  favourably  to  the  tinned  iron 
vessels  shown  by  Major  Cassander,  at  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1862.  These  vessels  have  a small  open- 
ing at  the  bottom,  fitted  with  a brass  plug  ; 
over  the  opening  a cylindrical  tube,  provided 
with  narrow  slits,  is  soldered.  When  the  plug  is 
raised  the  skim  milk  escapes,  leaving  the  thick 
cream,  which  cannot  pass  through  the  narrow 
openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  They  should 
not  exceed  2£  in.  in  depth,  as  a loss  of  cream 
ensues  if  the  milk  stands  in  a deeper  vessel. 
Another  advantage  in  using  shallow  metal  vessels 
is,  that  the  temperature  of  the  milk  is  more 
rapidly  reduced,  especially  if  the  vessels  stand 
upon  slate  or  stone  shelves.  It  is  very  important 
that  this  reduction  of  temperature,  say  90  deg., 
at  which  it  comes  from  the  cow,  to  about  60  deg., 
should  be  as  rapid  as  possible.  Dr.  Vcelcker 
believes  that  in  a proper  dairy  twenty-four  hours 
is  sufficient  time  to  leave  the  cream  to  rise,  and 
he  quotes  an  experiment  of  - Sannert’s  in  proof. 
He  left  two  equal  quantities  of  milk,  the  one  for 
thirty,  the  other  for  sixty  hours  before  skim- 
ming ; the  former  produced  301b.  of  butter,  the 
latter  only  271b.  Mr.  Horsfall,  whose  papers  on 
“ Dairy  Husbandry,”  first  published  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  are 
valuable,  gives  the  following  description  of  his 
own  dairy : — 


“ Dimensions,  6 ft.  wide,  by  15  ft.  long,  and 
12  ft.  high.  At  one  end  (to  the  north)  is  a 
trellis  window  ; at  the  other  an  inner  door,  which 
opens  into  the  kitchen.  There  is  another  door 
near  to  this  which  opens  into  the  churning-room, 
having  also  a northern  aspect.  Both  doors  are 
near  the  south  end  of  the  dairy.  Along  each 
side  and  the  north  end  two  shelves  of  wood  are 
fixed  to  the  wall,  the  one  15  in.  above  the  other ; 
2 ft.  higher  is  another  shelf,  somewhat  narrower 
but  of  the  same  length,  which  is  covered  with 
charcoal,  whose  properties  as  a deodoriser  are 
sufficiently  established.  The  lower  shelves  being 
2 ft.  3 in.  wide,  the  interval  or  passage  between 
is  only  1 ft.  6 in.  On  each  tier  of  shelves  is  a 
shallow  wooden  cistern,  lined  with  thin  sheet- 
lead,  having  a rim  at  the  edges  3 in.  high.  These 
cisterns  incline  downwards  slightly  towards  the 
window,  and  contain  water  to  the  depth  of  3 in. 
At  the  end  nearest  the  kitchen  each  tier  of  cis- 
terns is  supplied  with  two  taps,  one  for  cold 
water  in  summer,  the  other  with  hot  for  winter 
use.  At  the  end  next  the  north  window  is  a 
plug  or  hollow  tube,  with  holes  perforated  at 
such  an  elevation  as  to  take  the  water  before  it 
flows  over  the  cistern.” 

In  summer  the  kitchen  door  is  closed,  and  an 
additional  door  fixed,  the  space  between  being 
well  packed  with  straw;  a curtain  of  calico, 
kept  moist  with  salt  and  water,  is  hung  up  before 
the  window.  The  water  in  the  cisterns  is  so 
arranged  as  to  trickle  slowly  through  all  the 
time,  and  thus  the  temperature  is  reduced  and 
the  milk  remains  sweet.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  cream  so  as  to  insure  firm 
butter,  Mr.  Horsfall  hit  upon  a simple  and  suc- 
cessful plan,  viz.,  to  lower  the  cream  about 
28  ft.  down  a well,  and  leave  it  there  the  night 
before  churning.  He  had  a windlass  made  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  cream-jar  placed  in  a 
basket  suspended  from  the  rope.  So  great  is 
the  advantage  thus  acquired  that  sooner  than 
be  without  it,  Mr.  Horsfall  would  go  to  the 
expense  of  sinking  a well.  We  mention  this  fact 
as  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  constructing  a 
new  dairy.  A supply  of  good  water  is  essen- 
tial, and  it  would  be  easy  to  sink  the  well  either 
under  or  adjoining  the  dairy,  so  as  to  be  within 
reach.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  necessary,  but 
this  rather  by  the  keeping  out  dirt  than  by  the 
constant  use  of  water.  All  vessels  must  be 
scalded  out  immediately  after  using,  the  walls, 
floors,  and  dressers  wiped  over  with  a damp 
cloth,  and  speedily  dried.  Nothing  is  so  injurious 
to  the  keeping  of  milk  as  a damp  atmosphere. 
The  atmosphere  should  be  sweet ; bad  smells 
from  accumulation  of  manure,  cesspools,  &c.,  are 
very  injurious,  and  should  be  guarded  against  in 
the  choice  of  a site. 


“ THE  HITCH  IN  SANITARY  REFORM.” 

Sir, — An  article  bearing  the  above  title,  which 
appears  in  the  last  number  of  the  Builder, 
touches  upon  such  an  important  topic,  and  opens 
out  such  a pitiable  state  of  things  in  connexion 
with  it,  that  I trust  I may  not  be  the  only  one  of 
your  readers  who  will  be  ready  to  aid  in  its 
useful  discussion. 

It  is  really  deplorable  to  find,  that  in  addition 
to  the  fact  of  only  a fraction  of  the  Public 
Health  Bill  of  1872  having  been  passed,  there  is 
every  probability  of  even  that  fraction  being 
rendered  inoperative,  or,  at  least,  greatly  stinted 
in  its  practical  and  immediate  utility,  through 
the  apathy  of  the  Public  Health  Department,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  interposition  of  petty 
professional  differences,  on  the  other.  I regret 
that  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  a 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  in  connexion  with 
the  recent  deputation  to  Mr.  Stansfeld  ; but  from 
your  remarks  on  the  subject  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  little  calculated  to  promote  the  object 
which  all  sanitarians  alike,  medical  men  and 
engineers,  must  or  ought  to  have  at  heart. 

In  reviewing  the  position  which  the  question 
of  sanitary  reform  at  present  occupies  in  England, 
the  most  superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice 
how  large  a proportion  the  recent  enactment, 
limited  though  it  be,  bears  to  the  whole  active 
legislation  we  have  had  on  the  subject.  It  is 
true  that  former  Health  Acts  laid  the  %round- 
work  for  the  more  comprehensive  Act  we  have 
so  long  been  waiting  for ; but  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  most  of  those  previous  Acts  arose, — 
hasty  efforts  to  quell  rising  or  expected  epide- 
mics,— rendered  their  operation  more  tentative 
than  must  be  the  case  with  an  Act  passed  now, 
after  all  our  dearly-bought  experience  in  the 
details  of  sanitary  requirements  since  the  period 
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when  the  question  first  came  to  the  front.  With 
the  advantage  of  this  large  amount  of  experience, 
not  only  of  the  actual  requirements  to  be  fulfilled, 
but  also  in  the  many  shortcomings  of  the  means 
hitherto  adopted,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the 
immediate  commencement  of  efficient  action, 
even  though  only  on  the  basis  of  the  apparently 
unappreciated  Act  passed  last  session  ? Shorn 
of  its  details  though  it  be,  that  Act  provides  for 
the  organisation  of  the  necessary  local  authorities, 
and  appointment  of  their  executive  officials, 
medical  and  engineering,  and  defines  in  some 
measure  the  degree  of  central  supervision  which 
is  to  be  exercised  over  them.  It  also  provides 
for  the  payment  of  half  of  the  salaries  of  the 
local  sanitary  officials  out  of  the  imperial  revenue 
in  those  cases  where  the  locally  - constituted 
authorities  are  not  bigoted  and  vain  enough  to 
suppose  themselves  able  to  cope  with  dirt,  disease, 
and  death,  in  entire  independence  of  central 
instruction  and  control. 

Now  do  we  find  that  these  provisions  are  being 
availed  of  in  such  a manner  and  to  such  au 
extent  as  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  Act  pre- 
supposes ? After  all  the  agitation  which  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  all  the 
discontent  which  manifested  itself  when  the 
proposed  Act  was  obliged  to  be  clipped  of  its 
details,  one  would  have  supposed  that,  acting 
upon  the  principle  best  expressed  by  the  adage, 

Half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,”  the  town 
and  rural  district  authorities  would  have  created 
such  a stir  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in 
a similar  cause.  It  would  be  supposed  that  the 
health  -authorities  would  have  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  the  means  afforded  them  by  the 
consolidation  of  all  previous  legislation  into  one 
comparatively  simple  enactment,  providing  un- 
precedented  facilities  for  the  appointment  of 
medical  and  engineering  officials  of  high  talent, 
to  set  their  respective  houses  in  order.  But, 
giving  all  due  credit  to  those  towns  who  have  so 
far  been  wise  enough  to  do  so,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  their  name  is  far  from  legion ; for 
in  a far  greater  number  of  cases  valuable  time 
has  been  frittered  away  in  acrimonious  and 
deadening  discussion;  while  in  a still  larger 
number  of  cases  scarcely  anything  whatever  has 
been  done,  the  authorities  seeming  content  to 
let  matters  slide  on  in  their  primitive,  humdrum 
fashion,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

This  is  far  from  an  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
state  of  sanitary  reform,  but  no  good  can  pos- 
sibly come  of  closing  our  eyes  to  the  actual  facts 
of  the  case,  and  that  these  are  as  represented  I 
am  confident  will  be  confirmed  by  others  who 
take  up  the  lance  in  this  cause.  England,  above 
all  other  countries,  should  be  active  in  the  fur- 
therance of  these  measures,  for  she  has  hitherto 
led  the  way  in  their  prosecution,  and  is  even 
now  on  the  point  of  being  used  as  a model  in 
the  framing  of  the  new  Public  Health  Bill  of 
Prussia, — one  of  the  greatest  sanitary  authorities 
of  that  kingdom,  Dr.  Varrentrapp,  having  been 
commissioned  to  report  as  to  the  provisions  to  be 
contained  in  that  Bill. 

Your  remarks  as  to  the  means  for  the  proper 
combating  and  dispersion  of  sanitary  evils  are 
well  worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Health,  in  whom  is  vested  a 
responsibility  greater  than  that  held  by  the 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army,  inasmuch  as  the 
health,  and  consequently  the  lives,  of  the  entire 
nation  are  placed  under  his  supervision.  And  I 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  a bad  day  for 
sanitary  reform  when  active  and  efficient  central 
Supervision  is  withdrawn  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  local  authority.  Local  government, — an 
excellent  principle  in  itself, — carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  absolute  authority,  is  worse  than  the  old 
French  system  of  absolute  central  power ; and  it 
is  especially  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of 
local  officials  where  the  central  authority  should 
exercise  an  approving  and  ratifying  influence. 
Far  too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to 
the  qualifications  of  local  officials,  who  are  in 
many  instances  appointed  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  duties  they  ought  to  perform.  The  office  of 
sanitary  inspector,  which  ought  now  to  become 
in  important  office,  either  in  connexion  with  or 
Immediately  under  the  control  of  the  engineer  of 
;he  town  or  district,  is,  in  too  many  cases,  de- 
puted to  persons  who  are  ready,  for  a low  rate 
>f  remuneration,  to  fill  the  post,  but  whose 
draining  and  qualifications  are  far  from  being 
such  as  to  fit  them  for  the  discharge  of  the 
leteciing  and  remedial  duties  of  such  an  office. 
Sence  the  discreditable  state  of  the  sanitary 
letails  of  many  towns,  which,  perhaps,  pride 
themselves  upon  possessing  a well-organised  and 
jiealous  sanitary  staff.  A higher  scale  of  remu- . 


neration,  coupled  with  a more  searching  exami- 
nation of  a candidate’s  previous  training,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  posts  he  has  already  filled, 
would  secure  the  appointment  of  a much  higher 
class  of  public  engineering  officials  than  is  at 
present  the  case. 

With  regard  to  medical  officials, — the  light 
cavalry,  as  you  properly  designate  them, — there 
is  not  nearly  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
talented  aid,  as  the  medical  officer  will,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  be  a practitioner  in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  appointed,  having  daily 
opportunities  in  his  practice  of  becoming  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  population,  and  of  reporting  from  time  to 
time,  at  stated  periods  or  otherwise,  thereon. 
He  would  thus  work  in  harmony  with  the  engi- 
neering officials,  and  especially  with  the  sanitary 
inspector,  who  should  be  a man  having  pre- 
ferably a sound  engineering  education,  and  be 
especially  accustomed  to  the  detection  and 
removal  of  the  class  of  evils  popularly  known  as 
nuisances.  With  officials  of  this  standing,  pos- 
sessing not  only  professional  ability,  but  also 
professional  zeal,  and  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  a central  authority  more  disposed  to 
guide  and  instruct  than  to  command,  but  with 
full  powers  for  independent  action  whenever 
necessaty,  sanitary  reform  would  rise  triumphant 
from  the  bog  of  petty  discord  into  which  it 
seems  falling,  and  we  should  at  last  be  on  the 
road  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which 
we  have  so  long  been  bent  on  attaining. 

As  to  further  legislative  powers,  it  will  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  opinion  of  an  authority  like 
Dr.  Acland,  who  recently  expressed  a hoge  that 
the  passing  of  the  complete  Sanitary  Accmight 
be  delayed  a session  or  two,  so  as  to  afford  time 
for  the  development  of  the  leading  principles 
involved  in  the  Act  already  passed.  It  behoves 
all  local  authorities,  therefore,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  breathing-time  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, by  using  to  the  utmost  and  to  the  best 
purpose  the  powers  already  available,  and  thus 
qualify  themselves  to  be  heard  when  the  more 
detailed  Bill  is  brought  forward.  This  they  can 
only  do  by  the  immediate  appointment  of  the 
necessary  talented  officials,  and  by  modestly 
placing  them  and  their  own  deliberations  under 
the  eye  of  the  Health  Department  and  its 
minister,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Act. 

The  Health  Department  must  also  do  its  duty 
fairly  and  effectually,  by  exercising  its  most 
extensive  powers  with  discretion  and  firmness, 
and  thus  ensure  to  the  nation  the  fullest  and 
immediate  advantage  of  the  aids  which  past 
experience  and  modern  knowledge  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  vital  questions  entrusted  by  the 
nation  to  their  superior  care.  Sanitarian. 


DAMAGES  FROM  THE  RECENT  GALE. 

Considerable  damage  has  been  caused  by  the 
violent  gale  of  Sunday  night  last  in  the  south- 
western suburbs  of  London.  At  Richmond  a brick 
wall,  9 ft.  high,  of  over  100  ft.  in  length,  situate  at 
the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Warple-way  to 
King-street,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sims,  a builder, 
was  blown  down  across  the  footpath,  and  a large 
quantity  of  hoarding,  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  high,  ad- 
joining the  railway-station  yard,  was  blown  com- 
pletely across  the  high  road  to  the  new  station- 
yard.  Some  trees  in  Richmond  Park  were 
uprooted.  At  Twickenham  the  south  side  of  a 
brick-and-tile-built  cottage, which  was  fortunately 
“to  let,”  situate  near  Railway  Junction,  was 
blown  in,  the  dAbris  falling  through  the  ceiling 
of  the  upper  rooms  on  to  the  floor.  At  Staines 
a portion  of  the  roof  of  a house,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Denyer,  was  blown  off.  At  Brentford  several  of 
the  old  houses,  situated  by  the  river  side,  were 
much  damaged. 

A large  building  in  Bermondsey,  which  was 
being  erected  for  business  purposes,  was  so  shat- 
tered by  the  wind  that  it  will  have  to  be  rebuilt. 
In  fact,  in  all  parts  of  London  the  damage  has 
been  more  or  less  severe. 

The  gale  was  nowhere  felt  with  greater  severity 
than  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  the  building  re- 
mained firm,  and  (with  the  exception  of  a few 
squares  of  glass)  uninjured. 

At  Ramsgate,  the  most  serious  part  of  the 
damage  occurred  at  the  Granville  Farm,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Welby  Pugin.  The  farm  buildings, 
which  stand  near  the  Granville  Hotel,  comprise 
a long  range  of  stabling.  About  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  when  the  gale  was  at  its  height, 
the  wind  uplifted  about  80  ft.  of  the  slated  roof, 
and  carried  it  several  feet  northwards,  tearing 


away  a considerable  portion  of  the  brickwork. 
Some  men  and  horses  had  a narrow  escape. 

Considerable  damage  has  been  done  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  of  Oxford.  At  Oriel  College  the 
wall  and  pinnacles  of  the  chapel  were  blown 
down,  and  at  the  Great  Western  Railway  the  new 
goods  station  in  the  course  of  erection  was  com- 
pletely wrecked.  In  innumerable  instances  the 
hoardings  erected  around  buildings  have  been 
blown  down.  Great  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  spire  of  All  Saints’  Church,  which  is  now 
being  taken  down,  having  been  declared  unsafe, 
would  not  escape,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
displacement  of  a few  loose  stones  it  withstood 
the  gale. 

One  of  the  pinnacles  of  St.  John’s  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  was  blown  down,  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  street,  and  the  stone  (weighing 
about  2 cwt.)  was  embedded  in  the  earth. 
Similar  damage  was  sustained  by  New  Court,  of 
the  same  college.  The  gable-end  of  a house  was 
blown  in  in  Barnwell,  without  doing  any  per- 
sonal  injury. 

In  Bristol,  houses  were  blown  down,  scaf- 
folding of  new  buildings  was  hurled  across 
the  streets,  church  pinnacles  were  carried 
through  the  roofs,  and  the  top  portions  of  private 
dwellings  were  either  blown  away  or  carried 
down  through  the  roofs,  inflicting  upon  the 
inmates  serious  injuries,  and  in  some  cases 
resulting  in  loss  of  life.  The  most  serious 
calamity  was  caused  by  the  wind  forcing  in  the 
roof  of  a dwelling-house  in  Trenchard-street,  by 
which  two  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  a third 
was  dangerously  injured.  The  immense  carriage 
factory  of  Rogers  & Co.,  in  College-place,  near 
Brandon-hill,  has  been  almost  wholly  destroyed, 
and  the  loss  is  estimated  at  about  3,0001.  At 
Christ  Church,  Clifton,  one  of  the  massive 
pinnacles  falling  through  the  roof,  above  the 
organ-gallery,  did  damage  to  the  extent  of  about 
6001.  Pinnacles  of  other  churches  were  also 
blown  down,  but  the  damage  was  not  bo  exten- 
sive as  in  this  last  case. 

At  Exeter,  three  pinnacles  of  the  tower  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Church  have  been  blown  off  amid 
a severe  gale  of  wind  and  rain.  One  of  the 
pinnacles  fell  on  the  roof,  which  it  smashed  in, 
and  caused  a large  quantity  of  the  ceiling  to 
fall  on  children  and  other  people  assembled 
at  divine  service.  The  congregation  hurriedly 
left  the  church. 

At  Cork  the  storm  was  terrific,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  thunder  and  lightning.  Glass  in 
private  houses  was  smashed,  and  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  new  granary  belonging  to  Victoria  Docks, 
Passage  West,  was  blown  away.  Great  loss  of 
property  is  reported,  but  no  loss  of  life  as  yet. 


DARLINGTON  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 
HOSPITAL. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  proposed  Infectious 
Diseases  Hospital  at  Darlington  has  been  laid  by 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  C.  Ianson).  The  building  will 
be  situated  a little  back  from  the  Yarm-road, 
opposite  the  workhouse,  and  approached  by 
Hounden’s-lane.  The  front  will  face  the  south, 
the  length  being  248  ft.,  the  extent  of  the  build- 
ing backwards  192  ft.  The  site  contains  two 
acres  of  land.  The  pavilions  or  wards  for  the 
different  diseases  are  apart  from  each  other,  but 
connected  by  a corridor.  The  pavilion  for 
cases  of  small-pox  will  be  at  the  west  end  of 
the  structure,  and  will  contain  fourteen  beds, 
twelve  being  for  ordinary  cases,  and  two  for 
special  cases  requiring  separation.  The  pavilion 
consists  of  two  stories,  the  upper  being  for  males 
and  the  lower  for  females.  The  enteric  fever 
pavilion  will  be  placed  about  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
small-pox  ward.  The  scarlatina  ward  is  to  be  at 
the  north-east  angle,  and  will  contain  twelve 
beds—  six  for  females,  and  six  for  males.  At  the 
south-east  end,  adjoining  the  scarlatina  pavilion, 
will  be  erected  a ward  for  special  separation 
cases,  and  it  will  contain  four  beds.  Each  patient 
will  be  provided  with  2,000  cubic  feet,  or  14-1 
superficial  feet,  of  air,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  administrative 
department  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
a staff  capable  of  working  the  hospital  if  extended 
to  double  its  present  size,  apartments  for  a resi- 
dent surgeon,  matron,  and  porter  being  provided. 
In  connexion  with  each  pavilion  will  be  a room 
for  the  nurse,  with  a window  looking  in  upon  the 
patients.  The  separation  case  rooms  are  pro- 
vided with  glass  doors. 

The  material  of  which  the  building  will  be 
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constructed  is  brick,  relieved  by  stone  dressings. 
The  ordinary  open  fire-places  will  be  used  for 
lieating  the  wards. 

The  architect  from  whose  plans  the  hospital 
will  be  erected  is  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  of  Dar- 
lington ; and  the  contracts  have  been  let  to  the 
following  Excavating,  brickwork,  stonework, 
and  plastering,  Messrs.  M.  Watson  & Son ; car- 
penter and  joiner,  Mr.  T.  Snaith ; slating,  Messrs. 
J.  Atkinson  & Son  ; plumbing  and  glazing, 
Messrs.  Hussell  & Co. ; painting,  Mr.  W.  Dry  den. 
It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  com- 
pleted in  about  eighteen  months. 

In  a town  of  similar  size  to  Darlington,  in  the 
West  of  England,  Mr.  Backhouse  said  on  the 
occasion,  the  people  commenced  to  build  a hos- 
pital for  forty  beds,  at  a cost  of  20,0001. ; while 
they  at  Darlington  contemplated  building  a 
hospital  for  forty -four  beds,  which  would  only 
cost  9,0001.  or  10,0001.  It  was  absolutely 
essential  that  when  they  were  building  a hospital 
of  that  kind,  they  should  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  day,  and  erect  it  accord- 
ing to  the  scientific  medioal  knowledge  of  the 
day.  


MIDDLETON  BRANCH  OF  THE  UNION 
BANK  OF  MANCHESTER,  LIMITED. 

The  directors  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Manchester 
have  for  some  time  past  sought  to  add  to  the 
convenience  of  their  clients  by  opening  various 
branch  banks  in  towns  around  the  head-quarters. 
A few  years  ago  they  purchased  some  property 
in  the  Market-place,  Middleton,  and  in  it  estab- 
lished one  of  these  branch  banks,  subsequently 
altering  and  re-adapting  the  premises,  to  make 
them  more  convenient.  The  alterations  consisted 
in  removing  the  lower  portion  of  the  elevation 
fronting  the  Market-place ; and  substituting  in 
its  stead  a dado  of  Yorkshire  pierpoint  stone, 
having  a moulded  cornice,  that  also  forms  the 
sill  for  an  arcade  of  windows  above,  and  which 
have  columns,  caps,  label-mould,  and  arches 
(with  semicircular  intrados  and  pointed  extrados) 
of  polished  Yorkshire  stone.  At  each  intersec- 
tion and  extremity  of  the  label-mould  of  this 
arcade  is  an  escutcheon  carved  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  one  of  the  Lancashire  towns  in  which 
the  Union  Bank  of  Manchester  has  establish- 
ments, viz.,  Manchester,  Salford,  Bolton,  Old- 
ham, Middleton,  Royton,  and  Tyldesley.  To  the 
entrance-hall,  the  arch  of  the  doorway  corre- 
sponds with  the  arcade  of  the  windows;  the  floor 
is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  having  on  them  in 
yellow  letters  in  the  oentre,  “ Union  Bank  of 
Manchester,  Limited,”  upon  a chocolate  ground, 
surrounded  with  a bordering  in  various  colours  ; 
glazed  swing-doors  lead  through  a vestibule  into 
the  telling-room,  and  there  is  also  a glazed 
screen  and  door  separating  the  business  portion 
from  the  residence  of  the  local  manager. 

The  improvements  have  been  designed  and 
supervised  by  Mr.  James  Red  ford,  of  Manchester, 
architect ; and  have  been  satisfactorily  carried 
out  by  Mr.  John  Grundy,  stonemason,  as  general 
contractor;  with  Messrs.  Turner  for  carpenters 
and  joiners;  Mr.  Ogden,  bricklayer;  Mr.  Dean, 
plumber,  glazier,  &c.  ; and  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
plasterer ; all  of  whom  belong  to  the  district. 


ALT,  SAINTS’,  STAUNTON. 

The  Church  of  All  Saints,  Staunton,  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  has  been  re-opened  for  divine 
service,  after  considerable  works  of  restoration, 
both  externally  and  internally.  The  portions 
now  remaining  of  the  old  church  are  certain 
portions  of  the  arcades,  which  are  of  Norman 
date ; the  rest  of  these  arcades  of  the  succeeding 
transitional  period,  the  arches  being  pointed; 
and  the  base  and  first  stage  of  the  Norman 
tower.  No  remains  of  the  foundations  of  the 
north  and  south  walls  of  the  ancient  aisles  were 
found  during  the  excavations,  and  there  are  not 
any  indications  of  the  existence  of  Norman  work 
visible  in  the  chancel,  which  is  now  of  Decorated 
work.  During  the  later  periods  demolitions  and 
alterations  have  been  perpetrated,  until  at  length 
the  fabric  assumed  the  form  of  a nave,  with  a 
south  aisle  absorbing  the  transept,  and  with  a 
continuous  roof  from  west  to  east.  The  north 
aisle  was  swept  away,  with  the  exception  of 
17  ft.  of  its  length,  which,  however,  like  the 
south  aisle,  has  been  thrown  into  the  north 
transept. 

The  works  of  restoration, — commenced  ten 
years  since  upon  the  chancel,  which  was  then 
partially  put  in  order, — have  now  been  followed 


by  a new  open  roof  upon  the  nave  : the  old  oak 
roof  upon  the  south  aisle  proper  has  been  opened 
out,  the  roof  of  the  south  transept  has  been 
placed  in  its  position,  and  the  south  gable,  with 
three-light  decorated  window  (hitherto  in  the 
east  wall),  has  been  rebuilt.  The  porch  has 
been  newly  roofed  ; all  the  old  rotten  plaster  has 
been  taken  out,  and  the  walls  made  good ; the 
old  pews  have  been  replaced  by  new  open 
benches  of  red  deal ; the  organ  is  placed  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  north  aisle ; a prayer- 
desk  and  lectern  of  walnut-wood  stand  in  the 
two  eastern  angles  of  the  nave;  the  north 
transept  is  now  the  vestry ; the  windows  are 
newly  glazed ; and  the  floors  are  all  paved  with 
Godwin’s  tiles. 

The  architect  employed  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall, 
of  Oxford ; and  Messrs.  Wall  & Hook,  of 
Brimscombe,  were  the  contractors. 

Many  years  since,  at  a depth  of  7 ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  churchyard,  a remarkable  font 
was  found : it  is  rectangular  in  form,  being 
2 ft.  5 in.  high,  and  1 ft.  9 in.  in  diameter.  It 
has  very  little  ornamentation,  the  side  having 
two  triangular  forms,  9 in.  long  approaching 
each  other.  There  is  not  any  base.  The  upper 
member,  which  is  9j  in.  high,  consists  of  three 
very  depressed  circular  mouldings  and  a line  of 
beading.  This  font  has  staple-holes  on  two 
sides.  There  is  a drain  in  the  centre  of  the 
bowl,  which  is  roughly  hewn  out,  and  the  upper 
edge  is  much  broken.  It  is  now  placed  in  the 
south  transept  for  preservation.  We  cannot 
ascribe  it  to  any  other  than  the  Saxon  period, 
for  it  is  entirely  unlike  any  Norman  font,  and 
bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  an  earlier  origin. 


THE  GREEK  CHURCH  AT 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

To  the  small  number  of  plaoes  in  England 
which  has  a Greek  church  Wolverhampton  has 
been  added,  the  only  other  towns  out  of  London 
(in  which  there  are  two)  where  a building  for  the 
celebration  of  the  worship  of  that  Church 
exists  being  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The 
structure  which  has  been  opened  is  a very 
humble  one,  having  been  built  upon  a small 
scale  by  the  Primitive  Methodists.  It  is, 
however,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  accom- 
modate the  anticipated  congregation  of  Greek 
Church  worshippers,  who  are  not  expected  to 
number  more  than  fifteen.  The  church  owes  its 
origin  to  the  zeal  of  an  English  convert, — Mr. 
G.  W.  Hatherly, — who  at  one  time  was  organist 
at  Tettenhall  Church.  After  his  conversion,  he 
advertised  for  any  fellow-believers  residing  in 
the  district,  was  written  to  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Claddo, 
the  Greek  consul  at  Birmingham,  and  a move- 
ment commenced  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Hatherly 
becoming  first,  deacon,  then  priest,  to  minister 
in  the  adopted  building  in  the  Waterloo-road, 
Wolverhampton.  The  peculiarity  about  minister 
and  building  is  that  Mr.  Hatherly  is  the  first 
Englishman  made  a priest  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  the  building  just  opened  is  the  first  in  which 
the  service  of  that  Church  has  ever  been  said  or 
sung  in  English. 

The  interior  is  as  plain  and  as  simple  as  the 
outside  of  the  building — small,  square,  the  walls 
plainly  coloured,  plain  windows  with  stained 
glass  borders,  and  the  boarded  floor  covered  with 
cocoa-nut  matting,  with  a few  forms  on  the  right 
and  left  respectively  for  males  and  females,  the 
sexes  being  kept  separate  in  Greek  churches. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  floor  before  the  eastern 
side  of  the  church  is  left  vacant,  and  at  that  side 
part  of  the  floor  is  raised,  gaily  carpeted,  and  upon 
this  dais  is  placed  the  Iconastasis,  or  place  of 
pictures.  It  is  a screen  upon  which  are  hung  three 
pictures.  The  centre  one  is  placed  so  high  as  not 
easily  to  be  seen  from  the  floor ; that  on  the  right 
is  a full-length  figure  of  the  Saviour,  the  head 
surrounded  by  a halo,  having  within  its  circle  an 
inscription  in  Greek.  On  the  left  is  a copy  of 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Razan 
Church  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  complexion  of 
mother  and  child  being  more  swarthy  than  would 
be  conceived  by  an  English  painter,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  being  strange  and  uncouth. 
On  each  side  of  the  Iconastasis  and  the  dais  on 
which  it  stands  is  an  open  screen  of  stained 
wood  also  hung  with  pictures.  One  bears 
the  representation  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Church,  the  prophet  Elijah.  The  artistic  figure 
and  drapery  are  marred  by  a glaring  back- 
ground of  gold.  The  principal  picture  on  the 
other  screen  is  said  to  be  a portrait  of  St. 
Nicholas ; but,  with  the  exception  of  the  hands 


and  face,  it  is  wholly  covered  by  a massive  silver 
plate,  of  a rude  style  of  art,  the  effect  being 
anything  but  pleasing.  Two  other  pictures  on 
this  screen  represent — one  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
the  other  his  descent  into  Hades.  The  Ioona-  j 
stasis  itself  serves  the  purpose  of  the  veil  of  the  1 
Jewish  temple,  and  conceals  the  most  holy  place, 
into  which  the  priest  only  is  permitted  to  pass  j 
by  the  sacred  doors,  qnd  that  only  a,t  certain  1 
times  and  on  particular  occasions.  Within  the  1 
doors  of  the  Iconastasis  the  greater  portion  of 
the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  church  was  j 
performed,  the  doors  being  closed  and  the  per-  j 
formers  invisible.  In  the  reading  of  divine  1 
service,  the  officiating  priests  were  as  gorgeously  ] 
arrayed  as  Roman  Catholic  priests  at  High  Mass.  j 
The  service  was  a lengthy  one,  and  had  to  be  J 
conducted  by  the  priest  fasting. 

For  these  particulars  we  are  indebted  to  the  1 
Staffordshire  Advertiser. 


THE  ROTHERHITHE  NEW  INFIRMARY 

The  Local  Government  Board  and  the  St.  ;i 
Olave’s  guardians  have  for  some  time  been  at  j 
issue  respecting  the  building  of  a new  infirmary 
at  Rotherhithe.  The  Local  Government  Board 
requested  the  guardians  to  erect  an  infirmary  ; 
distinct  from  the  workhouse,  which  the  guar-  ^ 
dians  opposed  on  the  ground  of  expense,  but 
expressed  their  willingness  to  build  one  attached  j 
to  the  present  workhouse. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  guardians  held  last  J 
week,  a communication  was  received  from  the  j 
Local  Government  Board  to  the  effect  that  the  j 
plan  as  suggested  by  the  guardians  would  be 
sufficient,  but  that  immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  for  the  building  being  at  once  proceeded  i| 
with,  or  the  Board  would  have  to  adopt  a more 
peremptory  method  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  In 
deference  to  this  decided  intimation  from  the  ^ 
central  authority,  the  guardians  resolved  that  ^ 
plans  should  be  at  once  prepared  for  the  erection  ill 
of  the  new  building. 


NEW  OFFICES  FOR  THE  HOLBORN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  Holbom  Board  of  Works  have  taken  a 
lease  of  premises  in  Little  James-Btreet,  Bedford- 
row,  for  twenty-one  years,  at  a rental  of  1901.  a 
year,  which  they  are  about  to  convert  into  a new 
board-room  and  offices,  together  with  a largo 
hall  for  holding  public  meetings  in  connexion 
with  the  district.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
no  public  hall  in  the  district  in  which  such 
meetings  can  be  held.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
building  is  intended  to  be  utilised  for  the  works 
department,  by  which  a saving  to  the  parish  will 
be  effected. 


THE  NEW  CIVIL  SERVICE  CO-OPERATIVE 
STORE  BUILDINGS. 

TnE  large  and  prominent  block  of  buildings 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  the  western  angle 
of  Queen  Victoria- street  and  Bennet’s-hill,  for  the 
Civil  Service  Supply  Association,  is  now  so  far 
externally  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  covering 
in.  The  building  consists  of  two  principal  eleva- 
tions, the  chief  facade  being  the  Queen  Victoria- 
street  frontage,  which  is  63  ft.  in  length  and  61ft. 
in  height  from  the  street  level  to  the  top  of  the 
cornice,  and  contains  three  stories,  besides  the 
ground  floor  and  basement.  The  ground-floor  of 
this  frontage,  up  to  the  window-sills  of  the  first 
story,  is  built  with  Portland  Btone.  On  each 
side”  there  are  spacious  entrances,  pediment- 
headed, with  trusses  on  either  side  of  the  doors 
and  granite  bases,  whilst  over  the  three  windows 
in  this  part  of  the  elevation  there  are  massive 
carved  figure-heads.  The  rest  of  the  elevation 
is  of  Bath  stone,  there  being  five  large  and 
handsome  windows  in  each  story.  Moulded 
pilasters  with  Corinthian  | capitals  rise  from 
the  bottom  of  the  first  to  the  top  of  the  second 
story  windows,  with  panels  over  the  windows  of 
the  first  story,  the  second  story  windows  being 
segment-headed.  Over  the  last-named  story  is 
a band  or  Btring  course,  and  abovc^  this  the 
third  story,  having  double  semi-headed  windows, 
between  which  are  cast-iron  columns,  the  eleva- 
tion being  surmounted  by  a moulded  cornice,  sup- 
ported by  consoles.  The  whole  of  the  windows  in 
the  elevation  will  be  glazed  with  plate  glasB.  The 
return  frontage  in  Bennet’s-hill  extends  10/  ft. 
in  depth  from  the  Queen  Victoria-street  eleva- 
tion, with  which  it  is  uniform  both  in  design  and 
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material  to  the  extent  of  42  ft.,  consisting  of 
Portland  and  Bath  stone,  the  rest  of  the  eleva- 
tion, to  the  extreme  rear  of  the  building,  being 
of  malm  brick,  with  Suffolk  stone  dressings  and 
moulded  quoins,  the  windows  being  also  uniform 
with  those  in  the  other  portions  of  the  structure. 
In  this  elevation  there  are  three  entrances,  two 
being  intended  for  the  admission  of  goods,  and 
the  third  a private  entrance.  The  apartments 
in  the  interior  of  the  building  are  very  spacious. 
The  basement  will  be  exclusively  set  apart  for 
stores  and  goods  of  different  descriptions,  whilst 
the  ground-floor  and  the  first  and  second  stories 
will  be  appropriated  for  the  sale  of  the  various 
articles  in  which  the  association  intend  to  deal. 
The  principal  sale-room  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
those  on  the  first  and  second  stories,  which  will 
be  approached  by  a spacious  stone  staircase, 
II  ft.  in  width,  are  of  large  dimensions,  being 
62  ft.  in  length  by  52  ft.  in  width,  at  the  rear  of 
which  there  are  also  other  sale-rooms,  each  49  ft. 
by  35  ft.  The  apartments  in  the  third  story 
will  be  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  executive 
business  of  the  association  and  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  will  contain  the  board-room,  com- 
mittee-room, and  offices,  together  with  the 
housekeeper’s  rooms,  kitchen,  and  other  con- 
veniences. In  the  basement  of  the  building,  at 
the  rear  of  the  Bennet’s-hill  frontage,,  there  are 
two  lifts  for  the  raising  and  lowering  of  goods 
from  the  ground-floor  to  the  second  story.  The 
windows  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  building  will 
all  be  fitted  with  iron  shutters.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  land,  which 
covers  an  area  of  about  6,000  square  feet,  is 
20,0001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Saunders,  and 
the  contractor  Mr.  Brass,  Mr.  J.  Barnes  acting  as 
clerk  of  works. 


THE  ROMAN  BATH  IN  THE  STRAND. 

It  is  well  worth  remembering  that,  close  to  the 
busiest  part  of  modern  London,  is  to  be  found 
cne  of  the  earliest  remains  of  Roman  construc- 
tion in  the  metropolis.  A hundred  yards  down 
Strand-lane,  close  to  the  Strand  Theatre,  is 
to  be  found  a bath  constructed  some  1,800  years 
ago,  in  which  the  water  is  now  flowing  as  freshly 
and  as  freely  as  it  did  at  that  time.  It  is  capital 
water,  and  King’s  College  and  other  establish- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood  are  supplied  from 
this  source,  which  is  constant  and  unvaried. 
At  a guess  the  bath  is  about  14  ft.  long  and  6 ft. 
wide,  rounded  at  the  west  end  of  it  where 
the  water  is  deepest, — say  4 ft.,  the  bottom 
shelving  towards  the  other  end.  It  is  at  the 
deepest  end  that  the  spring  rises,  and  the  water 
is  so  plentiful,  probably  supplied  by  the  High- 
gate  hills,  that  it  runs  away  at  the  rate  of  about 
10  tons  per  day.  As  it  runs,  however,  it 
passes,  before  going  into  the  Thames,  into  an 
adjacent  cold  plunge-bath,  which  thus  has  a con- 
tinual change  of  water  for  bathers.  This  latter 
bath,  too,  has  a story,  for  it  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s favourite,  from  whose  mansion  here  a 
neighbouring  street  is  named.  The  house,  how- 
ever, we  are  disposed  to  think,  must  have  been 
at  some  distance  from  this  bath. 

The  sides  of  the  more  ancient  bath  are  formed 
mainly  of  thin  bricks  (about  9 in.  long  and 
in.  thick),  and  mortar.  In  between  the  con- 
struction of  this  bath  and  to-day  comes  the 
whole  History  of  England. 


PARTIAL  FALL  OF  THE  CANTERBURY 
NEW  SEWAGE  HOUSE. 

An  unfortunate  occurrence  has  happened  at 
the  outfall  of  the  Canterbury  new  drainage 
works  on  the  Broadoak-road.  The  men  employed 
in  the  filtering-houses  were  about  to  enter  at 
seven  o’clock,  a.m.,  according  to  the  South-East- 
ern Gazette,  when  they  heard  a crash  inside,  and 
in  a moment  the  greater  part  of  the  building  fell 
in.  The  portions  of  the  structure  which  fell 
were  the  two  chief  roofs,  120  ft.  in  length  and 
19  ft.  each  wide ; one  being  over  the  filtering 
department,  and  the  other  over  the  settling-tanks, 
which  were  supported  by  the  centre  wall.  This 
wall  gave  way,  and  with  it  of  course  the  roofs 
came  down.  The  cause  of  the  unfortunate  oc- 
currence, which  has  entirely  put  a stop  to  the 
workings,  is  due,  says  our  authority,  to  the 
building  having  been  badly  constructed;  the 
walls  much  too  thin,  and  the  general  construc- 
tion of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  building, 
bad.  The  sewage,  always  passing  alongside  the 
9 in.  walls,  has  had  the  effect,  or  rather  the  acid 


from  it,  of  eating  away  the  lime,  and  leaving 
nothing  but  the  sand,  and  the  immense  length  of 
the  walls,  160  ft.,  could  not  stand  long  under 
such  circumstances.  The  building  was  erected 
by  the  contractors  of  the  drainage  works,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  engineer.  The  city  sur- 
veyor (Mr.  Hall)  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
insecurity  of  the  structure,  but  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  any  such  mishap  as  has  taken  place,  nor 
had  the  men  regularly  employed  at  the  works 
reported  to  him  anything  to  lead  him  to  suppose 
such  a thing  was  likely  to  occur  yet.  The  parts 
remaining  are  the  walls  inclosing,  and  the  roofs 
over,  the  stowage  department,  and  the  first  tank. 
The  estimated  amount  of  damage  is  between 
6001.  and  7001.  Mr.  Hall  has  made  arrangements 
for  running  the  sewage  into  a ditch  until  he  re- 
ceives instructions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
and  he  was  to  present  a report  upon  the  subject 
at  a special  meeting  of  the  local  board. 


HALIFAX  INFIRMARY. 


given  off  from  the  oven  fires ; and  especially 
where  adequate  means  are  not  provided  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air, — it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  men  remaining  in  such  places  for 
fourteen  hours  daily  will  suffer  in  their  health. 
In  addition  to  these  evils,  the  men  are  exposed 
to  the  inhalation  of  the  fine  particles  of  flour, 
which  act  as  a mechanical  irritant  to  the  lungs. 
We  need  not  therefore  bo  surprised  to  find  that 
consumption  is  a common  complaint  among  the 
journeymen  bakers.  Nearly  all  the  men  whom 
I saw  at  work  were  pale  and  unhealthy-looking. 
On  entering  the  bakehouses,  I found  in  one  or 
two  instances  such  a difficulty  of  breathing  that 
I could  not  remain  in  them  longer  than  a few 
minutes  ; and  I learned  that,  whenever  a window 
was  opened  to  let  in  light  and  air,  the  men,  who 
are  generally  in  a state  of  perspiration,  cannot 
bear  the  cold  draught  which  then  poured  in  upon 
them ; and  they  find  it  more  comfortable  to 
work  in  a heated  and  ill- ventilated  place  than  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  painful  effects  of 
draughts  of  cold  air.” 


The  alterations  and  improvements  of  this 
Infirmary  are  progressing  ; Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson 
being  the  mason,  Mr.  Plant  the  joiner,  and  Mr. 
Walsh  the  plumber.  The  excavation  for  the 
new  ward  has  nearly  been  made.  On  the  prin- 
cipal front  improvements  are  being  carried  out. 
The  narrow  passage  running  around,  and  thereby 
darkening  all  the  basement  windows,  has  been 
done  away  with,  and  a wide  slope  of  grass  sub- 
stituted. The  roof  of  the  portico  has  been  re- 
leaded and  made  water-tight,  and  by  lowering 
the  wide  footpath  leading  from  the  front  gates, 
two  additional  steps  will  be  added  to  the  broad 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  great  doors,  and 
thus  more  dignity  will  be  given  to  the  Doric 
front  of  the  building,  heightened  as  it  also  is  by 
the  clearing  away  of  the  basement  passage.  The 
portion  of  the  New  Assembly-rooms  taken  into 
the  institution,  and  upon  which  great  alterations 
have  Lbeen  made,  is  now  nearly  ready  for  use. 
Out  of  these  rooms  a dispensary  for  out-door 
patients  has  been  formed.  Altogether  this  part 
of  the  establishment,  according  to  our  authority 
the  local  Guardian,  will  be  most  complete.  The 
expense  incurred  upon  this  part  of  the  extension 
will  exceed  3001.  When  the  new  ward  is  built, 
and  the  other  rooms  are  converted  into  wards, 
the  indoor  accommodation  will  be  raised  from 
forty-two  to  seventy  beds,  and  eaoh  patient  will 
have  a surface  of  at  least  1,500  cubic  feet,  a 
great  advance  upon  the  present.  When  com- 
pleted the  total  cost  of  the  alterations  will 
exceed  3,0001. 


SANITARY  REPORT,  WHITECHAPEL. 

Mr.  John  Liddle,  medical  officer  of  health,  in 
the  course  of  his  report  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  28th,  says  with  reference  to  under- 
ground rooms  illegally  occupied  : — “ The  atten- 
tion of  the  sanitary  officers  has,  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  been  directed  to  this  matter,  and, 
as  is  recorded  in  my  quarterly  reports,  numerous 
cellars  and  underground  rooms  used  as  dwellings 
have  been  discontinued  for  such  use.  There  is, 
however,  considerable  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
these  cases ; for  it  frequently  happens  that  no 
sooner  has  one  family  been  compelled  to  remove, 
than,  in  the  course  of  a short  time  another,  or 
perhaps  the  same  family,  again  occupies  the 
room.  The  inspectors,  on  visiting  several  new 
houses  which  have  recently  been  erected  in  this 
district,  found  that  the  underground  rooms 
therein  were  not  fit  for  habitation,  yet  many  of 
them  were  occupied  by  families  as  sleeping- 
rooms,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Building 
Act.  It  surely  would  be  much  better  to  get 
enacted  a clause,  in  the  proposed  new  Buildiug 
Act,  to  prohibit  the  letting  of  any  new  house, 
unless  all  the  rooms  therein  were  fit  for  habita- 
tion, than  to  allow  houses  to  be  built  with  rooms 
unfit  for  habitation,  and  then,  when  such  rooms 
are  found  to  be  occupied,  to  empower  the  Local 
Board  to  proceed  against  the  persons  using  them 
as  sleeping  apartments.” 

Mr.  Liddle  makes  some  strong  remarks  on  the 
condition  of  the  bakehouses  in  his  district,  and 
adds  : — 

“ From  the  above  return  there  will  scarcely  be 
a difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  desirability 
of  effecting  a sanitary  reform  in  the  bakehouses. 
In  those  bakehouses  which  are  situated  under- 
ground,— where  there  is  a want  of  daylight ; where 
gas  is  burned  to  a great  extent ; where  ample 
provision  is  not  made  for  carrying  off  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  and  the  heated  air  which 
is  combined  with  the  sulphurous  acid  gas* 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

This  restoration  is  progressing.  During  the 
past  year  the  painting  of  the  choir  roof  has  been 
restored  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  These 
paintings,  specimens  of  thirteenth-century  work, 
were  covered,  like  much  of  the  rest  of  the  cathe- 
dral, by  colour  wash,  which  could  not  be  removed 
without  the  destruction  of  the  paintings,  which, 
however,  were  plainly  discernible  beneath  it. 
Drawings  were  made,  and  the  paintings  have 
been  reproduced.  The  design  of  the  roof  is 
said  to  be  foreign.  In  the  centre  is  a large 
figure  of  our  Lord  within  the  vesica  piscis.  He 
is  surrounded  by  the  four- Evangelists  and  twelve 
Apostles.  East  of  this  figure,  towards  the  altar, 
are  designs  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year 
painted  in  medallions,  six  on  either  side.  West 
of  the  centre  figure  are  twenty-four  figures  in 
medallions,  in  four  rows, — six  in  a row, — of 
prophets,  each  bearing  a scroll  with  a Messianic 
prophecy  thereon.  Besides  the  four  greater  and 
twelve  minor  prophets  are  Job,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Moses,  David,  Zacharias,  and  John  the 
Baptist.  One  bay  of  the  choir  wall  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  east  wall,  have  been  painted  as  a 
specimen  of  what  existed  beneath  the  wash,  and 
as  an  inducement  to  complete  this  part  of  the 
work.  The  old  thirteenth-century  stalls,  the 
only  fittings  of  the  choir  which  could  be  kept, 
have  been  cleansed  from  their  paint,  and  wait 
for  proper  canopies  to  be  placed  above  them. 
The  pavement  of  the  choir,  which  is  to  be  a 
mixture  of  encaustic  tiles  of  the  old  patterns, 
and  of  black  and  white  marble  lately  in  the 
choir,  has  been  ordered  by  the  committee.  This 
will  leave  very  little  in  the  treasurer’s  hands, 
whilst  the  committee  have  still  to  provide  all  the 
fittings  for  the  choir.  These  have  been  esti- 
mated at  8,0001.,  and  do  not  include  the  reredos 
and  choir  screen,  which  are  promised.  A lady 
of  the  diocese  has  promised  1,500Z.  towards  the 
canopies  of  the  stalls,  estimated  at  3,000Z.,  on 
condition  that  another  1,5001.  can  be  raised  for 
the  same  purpose  by  Christmas,  1873. 


PROPOSED  CONVERSION  OF  PECKHAM 
RYE  INTO  A PUBLIC  PARK. 

The  Camberwell  Vestry  contemplate  forming 
Peckham  Rye  into  a public  park,  adding  to  it  a 
quantity  of  land  at  One  Tree  Hill,  Nunhead, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  purchase.  The  proposal 
has  arisen  out  of  the  scheme  of  the  Commons 
Preservation  Society  requesting  the  Governors 
of  Dulwich  College  to  dedicate  to  the  public 
150  acres  of  the  college  estates  for  the  con- 
struction of  a park  in  South  London.  The  sub- 
ject was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Camber- 
well Vestry  last  week,  when  the  proposal  of  the 
Commons  Preservation  Society  as  regards  the 
appropriation  of  the  Dulwich  College  estates  was 
unfavourably  received.  It  was  objected  that 
150  acres  in  one  piece  could  not  be  found  on  the 
estate,  and  that  there  was  a doubt  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Governors  of  the  College  to  sell 
the  land  for  such  a purpose,  and  that,  even 
admitting  that  they  had  the  power,  the  cost 
would  be  so  enormous  as  to  prevent  the  proposal 
of  the  Commons  Preservation  Society  from  being 
carried  out.  It  was  urged  that  according  to  the 
present  value  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dulwich  the  purchase  of  150  acres  belonging  to 
the  college  estates  would  involve  an  outlay  of 
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150,0001.,  and  it  was  further  pointed  out  as  an 
objection  to  the  purchase  so  far  as  the  parish  of 
Camberwell  is  concerned,  that  the  College  estate 
will  in  all  probability  in  a short  time  be  occupied 
with  valuable  houses,  from  which  a large  revenue 
will  be  drawn  by  the  parish. 

The  desirability  of  a public  park  in  the  district 
was  warmly  supported  by  the  Vestry,  who 
appear  to  be  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Peck- 
ham  Rye  should  at  once  be  converted  into  a park, 
together  with  a quantity  of  land  adjoining,  up  to 
One  Tree  Hill,  at  Nunhead,  which  should  be 
purchased  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Shields  proposed  a resolution  to  this  effect, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  from  his 
own  knowledge  this  land  could  be  purchased  at 
a fair  valuation. 

The  matter  was  ultimately  referred  to  the 
favourable  considerable  of  the  finance  committee, 
with  instructions  to  report  as  to  the  best  means 
of  carrying  out  the  object. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  a Saw-mill. — Extensive  stone  saw-mills, 
just  constructed  by  the  Portland  Stone  Company, 
at  Portland,  have  fallen,  injuring  several  work- 
men. Some  supports  gave  way  whilst  a heavy 
block  was  being  raised. 

Fatal  Scaffold  Accident. — In  Tralee,  a scaffold 
erected  on  the  roof  of  O’Sullivan’s  Hotel,  has 
given  way,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Driscol,  and 
a man  named  Cusack  were  killed  on  the  spot. 
Another  had  liis  skull  fractured ; and  a boy  had 
his  wrist  broken.  One  man  escaped  by  putting 
the  claw  of  the  hammer  he  was  using  into  a hole 
in  the  slating,  and  holding  on  by  it. 

Fatal  Accident  in  Nevjcastle. — A fatal  accident 
has  occurred  to  a master  builder,  named  Barron 
Robson,  at  the  Ousebum,  Newcastle.  He  was 
standing  on  a ladder,  repairing  the  roof  of  a 
house  at  Millar’s  Hill,  when  he  overbalanced 
himself,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  a distance  of 
about  18  ft.  He  sustained  serious  injuries  to 
his  head  and  hip.  The  unfortunate  man  died 
in  the  infirmary.  Deceased  was  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  had  resided  at  Ouseburn. 


CHARTER-HOUSE  SCHOOLS. 

The  12th  of  December  is  known  by  Carthu- 
sians as  Pounder’s  Day,  and  gives  special  appro- 
priateness to  the  illustrations  in  our  -present 
issue.  On  that  date,  in  the  year  1611,  died 
Thomas  Sutton,  a wealthy  citizen,  who  esta- 
blished what  Bacon  calls  a “ triple  good,” — a 
hospital,  chapel,  and  school-house, — on  the  site  of 
a monastery  of  the  Carthusian  order  ( Chartreuse ) 
next  Aldersgate-street,  completed  in  1370.  After 
the  Reformation  the  site  of  the  Charter-house 
was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  John  Brydges, 
yeoman,  and  Thomas  Hale,  groom  of  the  King’s 
tents,  as  a reward  for  the  safe-keeping  of  his 
royal  pavilions  which  were  deposited  there,  as 
“ convenient  ” to  Smithfield.  On  their  surren- 
dering this  grant,  the  king  presented  the  place 
to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Sir  Edward 
North,  serjeant-at-law,  afterwards  Lord  North, 
who  was  remarkable  for  keeping  on  good  terms 
with  the  winning  side  all  through  the  political 
and  religious  changes  of  the  Tudor  era.  After 
some  other  changes,  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  second  boh  of  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  afterwards  sold  it  to  Sutton  for 
13,000Z.  Sutton  died  soon  after  he  had  com- 
menced his  work  and  obtained  a charter  from  ■ 
King  James,  and  some  of  his  relatives  sought  to 
set  aside  the  will  by  which  he  endowed  the  esta- 
blishment, but  were  defeated. 

The  hospital  was  to  consist  of  two  parts — the 
one  being  eighty  “ poor  brethren,”  and  the 
other  being  the  forty  “scholars,”  “collegers,” 
or  “ gown  boys,”  as  they  were  formerly  called, 
who  from  that  day  to  this  have  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Charter-house  School.  The  for- 
mer were  to  have  rooms  rent  free,  with  certain 
allowances,  and  a small  pension,  and  also  dinner 
daily  in  the  Great  Hall.  They  were  to  be, 
according  to  the  statutes  made  by  the  governors, 
“ gentlemen  by  descent  and  in  poverty  ; soldiers 
that  have  borne  arms  by  sea  or  by  land ; mer- 
chants decayed  by  piracy  or  shipwreck ; or 
servants  in  the  household  of  the  king’s  or  queen’s 
majesty,  and  not  under  fifty  years  of  age,  unless 
they  had  been  wounded  in  the  king’s  service,” 
when  they  were  eligible  at  forty.  The  scholars 
were  also  to  be  “poor  scholars,”  in  the  sense  of 
boys  whose  parents  needed  help  towards  their 


education.  These  were  to  be  chosen  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen,  and  educated,  fed, 
and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  founder.  On 
leaving  school  they  were  to  be  provided  with 
bourses  or  exhibitions  of  161.  a year,  in  order  to 
help  them  to  meet  their  expenses  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge;  or,  if  they  declined  to  go  to  the 
University,  they  were  entitled  to  a grant  of 
money  towards  their  apprenticeship  in  other 
walks  of  life. 

According  to  a recent  account  in  the  Times, 
the  number  of  “ poor  brethren  ” or  “ pensioners  ” 
has  never  been  increased  from  its  original  number 
(though  their  stipends  have  been  raised),  and  the 
“poor  scholars ” remained  at  forty  until  some 
fifty  or  Bixty  years  ago,  when  as  the  nominations 
to  the  College  had  come  to  be  matters  of  favour 
and  interest,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Governors, 
at  the  instance  of  Lord  Grenville,  we  believe,  to 
add  four  more,  in  whose  case  the  election  should 
be  made  by  competition.  To  show  how  care- 
lessly such  matters  were  handled  by  a corporate 
body  in  the  days  of  “ the  Georges,”  we  may 
mention  here  that  the  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
addition  of  four  more  boys  was  carried,  but  that 
the  condition  was  accidentally  postponed  to  a 
second  meeting,  when  it  was — perhaps  con- 
veniently— forgotten,  and  the  result  of  Lord 
Grenville’s  admirable  and  foresighted  resolution 
was  to  increase  by  four  the  nominations,  and, 
therefore,  also  the  patronage  of  the  governing 
body. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  however,  the  step  then 
taken  was  carried  out,  in  spirit,  at  least ; for  the 
Governors  resolved  to  add  every  year  to  the 
College  or  foundation  two  boys,  chosen  by  com- 
petition, under  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  The 
competition,  however,  is  limited,  for  a boy  must 
have  been  in  the  school  for  a year  at  least,  either 
as  a boarder  or  a day-boy,  before  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  compete. 

A few  years  ago  removal  was  determined  on  : 
about  seventy  acres  of  an  estate  near  Godaiming, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Deanery  of  Salisbury, 
were  purchased,  and  the  old  site  was  sold  to  the 
Merchant  Taylors’  Company,  the  amount  received 
sufficing,  we  believe,  to  pay  the  greater  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  new  buildings,  as  well  as  for  the 
land. 

The  site  obtained  for  the  Governors  by  their 
architect,  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  has  special  ad- 
vantages which  could  scarcely  bo  found  elsewhere. 
It  is  high  and  commanding,  and  yet  it  has  a large 
level  area,  and,*what  is  of  equal  advantage  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  it  has  a satisfactory  sub- 
soil ; thus  the  ventilation  and  drainage  may  be 
made  as  good  as  the  most  scrupulous  can  desire. 

A cricket-ground  several  acres  in  extent  over- 
looks the  valley  of  Godaiming,  and  on  its  northern 
boundary  is  a slightly-raised  terrace  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  buildings  now 
erected,  and  what  are  proposed  hereafter. 

The  present  buildings  comprise  three  houses 
for  masters,  with  accommodation  for  160  boarders, 
and  a central  building,  which  is  the  general  school- 
room, with  six  class-rooms  attached  to  it.  This 
has  been  in  use  for  some  months. 

The  houses  are  similar  in  general  arrange- 
ment ; and  in  addition  to  the  several  rooms  in  a 
gentleman’s  house,  have  a series  of  rooms  set 
apart  for  the  boys,  and  those  more  immediately 
connected  with  them.  The  boys  have  two  rooms 
on  the  ground- floor : one  for  seniors  and  the 
other  for  juniors ; and  on  the  upper  floor  they 
have  large  dormitories,  each  boy  having  his  own 
“ cubicle,”  all  having  communication  with  the 
external  air  by  means  of  a wood  casement.  The 
senior  boys  have  in  addition  a separate  stndy. 

Closely  connected  with  the  above  are  rooms 
and  a study  for  an  assistant  master,  and  rooms 
for  a matron. 

Each  house  is  well  furnished  with  bath-rooms 
and  other  accessories. 

The  chapel  is  now  fast  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  in  no  part  will  the  careful  painstaking 
of  the  head-master  be  more  conspicuous  than 
here.  Stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell, 
will  fill  the  windows  from  various  donors,  com- 
mencing with  her  most  gracious  Majesty. 

The  infirmary,  or  sanatarium,  is  already  com- 
menced, and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
no  long  time  will  elapse  before  two  other 
houses,  the  sites  of  which  form  part  of  the 
general  scheme,  will  also  be  commenced,  which 
will  give  accommodation  for  100  additional  boys. 
Another  house  could  be  built  on  the  north  Bide 
of  the  cloister  court,  but  this  site  will  possibly 
be  appropriated  as  a common  hall ; ample  room 
can  be  found  on  the  estate  for  any  number  of 
school-houses  that  the  most  prosperous  establish- 
ment may  require. 
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The  floors  of  all  the  buildings  are  formed  with, 
iron  joists  and  concrete,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  fire. 

The  face-work  generally  is  of  local  Bargate 
stone,  quarried  on  the  estate,  with  Bath  stone’ 
dressings. 

We  may  add  to  the  early  part  of  our  notice 
that  the  draught  of  a new  scheme  proposed  for 
“ the  Regulation  and  Government  of  the  Charity 
called  Sutton’s  Hospital,  in  Charterhouse,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,”  has  just  been  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment and  the  eighty  “ poor  brethren,”  who  still 
remain,  for  the  present,  at  least,  in  their  old 
quarters,  in  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  school. 
According  to  this  scheme,  the  charity  and  its 
endowments  are  to  be  administered  henceforth 
by  the  newly-appointed  Board  of  Governors,  who 
are  to  take  measures,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  to  sell  the  outlying 
estates  belonging  to  the  Charterhouse,  and  to 
invest  the  sum  so  realised  as  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal endowments  of  the  Charity.  They  are 
then  to  divide  the  clear  income  annually  into 
two  equal  parts,  the  one  to  bo  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  school  (including  the  defrayal 
of  such  part  of  the  purchase-money  of  the  new 
site  at  Godaiming  as  may  not  be  met  by  the  sale 
of  the  playground,  &c.,  in  London,  to  the 
Merchant  Taylors’  Company),  and  the  other  to 
the  purposes  of  the  “Hospital.”  The  “poor 
brethren”  are  to  be,  as  heretofore,  “deserving 
men  of  good  character,  widowers  or  unmarried, 
in  decayed  circumstances,  being  or  having  been 
officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  clergymen,  mer- 
chants, or  persons  engaged  in  trading,  pro- 
fessional, agricultural,  or  other  similar  occupa- 
tions, who  have  become  reduced  by  misfortune 
or  accident  without  their  own  wilful  default,  and 
who  shall  not  be  less  than  sixty  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  unless  the  Governors 
shall  see  fit  in  any  special  case  to  relax  the 
restriction  as  to  age  in  favour  of  a candidate 
otherwise  duly  qualified.”  Each  of  these 
brethren  is  to  have  a room  or  set  of  rooms  in. 
the  hospital,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  36L,  and, 
a daily  allowance  of  bread  and  butter  (which, 
the  Governors,  if  they  see  fit,  can  commute  for 
an  additional  payment  of  61.),  as  also  a gown  or 
cloak,  a “ reasonable  supply  of  household  linen, 
fuel,  and  candles,”  and  a dinner  in  the  Common 
Hall.  These  advantages,  however,  in  the  lump, 
the  Governors  may  commute  for  one  fixed  annual 
payment  of  801.  in  any  particular  case ; and  if 
the  funds  of  the  charity  shall  permit,  they  may 
bestow  annual  pensions  of  401.  or  501.  a year 
upon  certain  other  deserving  persons  as  out- 
pensioners. 

The  old  building  is  disappearing.  Within  the 
last  week  the  part  known  as  “ Gown- Boys," 
because  it  was  devoted  to  the  residence  of  the 
boys  upon  the  College  foundation,  these  boys 
having  hitherto  borne  that  name,  has  been  re- 
moved. The  building  had  but  few  pretensions 
to  architectural  beauty,  but  it  was  interesting  as 
having  been  the  early  home  of  many  persons  who 
afterwards  rose  to  high  distinction  in  Church 
and  State.  Together  with  the  “ Gown  Boys’ 
Hall  ” has  disappeared  also  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment, w’hich  formerly  served  as  the  chief  school- 
room, but  which  bore  tokens  of  having  originally 
formed  part  of  the  town  mansion  of  the  Howards. 
We  may  add  that  certain  arches,  with  names  of 
the  “boys”  deeply  cut,  have  been  carefully 
taken  down,  and  will  be  refixed  in  some  con-  ( 
spicuous  portion  of  the  new  building,  so  that  the 
names  of  the  old  boys  may  not  bo  forgotten  in, 
the  new  home. 


REFEEENt 

1.  Tower. 

2.  Staircase. 

3.  Corridor. 

4.  Cloister. 

5.  Library. 

6.  Master's  common 

room. 

7.  Boys’  room. 

8.  Area. 

9.  Boys. 

10.  Lavatory. 

11.  Boys’  w.c. 

12.  Kitchen. 

13.  Scullery. 

14.  Manciple. 

15.  Bath-room. 

16.  Servants'  hall. 

17.  Stationery. 

18.  Pantry. 

19.  Parlour. 

20.  Buttery. 

21.  Passage. 

22.  Governors'  room. 

23.  Sitting-room. 

2-4.  Waiting-room. 

Earth 


E TO  PLAN. 

25.  Press-room. 

26.  Boots. 

27.  Boys’  entrance. 

28.  Boys’  stairs. 

29.  Master’s-room. 

30.  Drawing-room. 

31.  Housekeeper. 

32.  Store. 

33.  Butler. 

34.  Bed. 

35.  Plate. 

36.  Dining-room. 

37.  Hall. 

38.  Morning-room. 

39.  Buttery. 

40.  Servants'  entrance. 

41.  Master's  dining-roonr. 

42.  School. 

43.  Proposed  extension  of 

school. 

44.  Additional  master’s 

house. 

45.  Site  l'or  additional 

master’s  house,  or 
common  hall- 
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GEATES  AND  STOVES.* 

As  regards  grates,  the  varieties  of  which  are 
endless,  I can  only  deal  with  some  of  the  more 
prominent  points  of  those  at  present  before  the 
public,  and  note  the  principles  which  are  or 
should  be  observed  in  them. 

The  more  that  fire-brick  or  fire-clay  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  part  which  encloses 
the  fire  the  better.  It  absorbs  heat  which  would 
otherwise  escape,  and  can  communicate  it  to  air 
passing  through  spaces  in  contact  with  it,  without 
the  unpleasant,  aud  doubtless  unwholesome, 
sensation  caused  by  air  which  is  overheated  by 
contact  with  iron. 

The  depth  from  front  to  back  should  be  small, 
sufficient  that  the  body  of  fuel  be  not  too  soon 
exhausted,  but  no  more,  or  much  of  the  heat 
generated  within  the  mass  of  fuel,  being  pre- 
vented from  radiating,  will  be  lost. 

The  form  of  the  back,  by  what  is  called  the 
Milner  plan,  described  in  a letter  to  the  Standard 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  C.E.,  being  in  shape  like 
the  angular  part  of  the  letter  K,  projecting 
inwards,  about  1 ft.  above  the  grate-bottom,  and 
then  returning  back,  is  good,  as  the  angle  catches 
the  flame  and  reflects  it  into  the  room,  and  the 
smoke  curling  round  the  projection  comes  in 
contact  with  the  red-hot  fire-clay,  and  thereby  is 
partially  consumed.  The  bottom  of  the  grate 
by  this  plan  is  raised  not  more  than  4 in.  above 
the  hearth,  and  is  of  solid  fire-bricks  or  a fire- 
clay slab ; the  fire  made  on  which  gives  greater 
heat  and  consumes  less  coal  than  in  ordinary 
grates. 

The  slow-combustion  grate,  advertised  by 
Clark  & Hunt,  has  the  fire  so  placed  on  a low 
slab,  and  inclosed  by  fire-brick,  but  would  be 
improved  by  adding  the  Milner  back.  Existing 
grates  may  be  brought  partly  under  the  same 
conditions  by  fitting  plates  of  sheet-iron  over 
their  gratings  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  air 
entering  from  below.  The  grate  should  be  half 
filled  with  nuts  of  coal,  and  the  fire  made  upon 
this  stratum  of  fuel  and  allowed  gradually  to 
burn  down  to  it.  Dr.  Amott’s  grate  is  upon 
this  principle,  having  a box  with  supply  of  coal 
beneath,  which  is  lifted  as  required  upwards  to 
the  fire  above.  The  principle  would  be  still 
further  carried  out  by  having  the  flue  beneath, 
instead  of  above  the  grate,  if  proper  draught 
could  be  insured ; but  systems  of  descending 
flues  are  seldom  to  be  depended  upon. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  economy  in  the  plan 
of  thus  burning  coal  downwards  ; but  it  demands 
patience  as  well  as  care,  for  it  takes  a long  time 
for  the  fire  to  become  a good  one,  and  it  is  apt 
to  become  dull,  so  that  when  really  cold  a poker 
frequently  disturbs  its  stratification.  Then, 
though  some  description  of  coal  can  so  be 
wholly  consumed,  other  ashes  of  other  qualities 
cannot,  and  thus  the  fire  becomes  choked. 

To  inclose  the  space  underneath  the  bottom 
formed  by  an  iron  grating  would  answer  the 
same  purpose  of  preventing  air  feeding  the  fire 
from  below,  and  yet  allow  ashes  to  fall  through, 
and  these  could  be  removed  daily  by  the  servant, 
by  means  of  a removable  door. 

The  late  Mr.  Pierce’s  (now  Penfold’ s)  fire-lump 
grates,  and  those  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  others, 
are  good  in  having  the  fire  surrounded  by  fire- 
clay, and  the  backs  grooved  behind  for  the 
passage  of  air  to  be  warmed  and  conveyed  where 
desired.  They  would  be  improved  by  one  or 
other  treatment  of  bottom  suggested,  and  by 
the  Milner  form  of  the  back,  as  also  by  the  pro- 
vision of  a larger  space  for  warming  air  behind. 
The  invention  by  Messrs.  Young,  of  Queen-street, 
Cheapside,  recently  described  in  a letter  to  the 
Times,  for  introducing  fresh  supplies  of  coal 
when  needed  into  ordinary  grates  and  ranges,  into 
the  bottom  instead  of  on  to  the  top  of  the  fire, 
has  the  same  desired  end  of  making  the  smoke 
pass  through  an  already  heated  mass  of  fuel,  and 
so  becoming  consumed,  and  loss  of  heating 
power  prevented.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  White- 
hall, has  an  extremely  ingenious  patented 
arrangement  by  which  the  smoke,  after  it  has 
risen  from  the  fire,  is  diverted  by  a damper,  and 
made  to  pass  round  and  re-enter  the  grate  at 
the  lower  part  of  one  side,  and  pass  through 
deep  bars,  of  which  the  bottom  is  composed,  so 
that  the  smoke  is  consumed,  and  only  gaseous 
products  of  combustion  escape  through  the  other 
side  to  the  flue  proper.  Thus  the  fire  is  inten- 
sified and  made  brilliant,  creation  of  soot  in  the 
flue  to  a great  degree  prevented,  and  fresh  air 
is  admitted  from  the  front  of  the  grate  through 
chambers  in  the  substance  of  the  fire-brick  sides, 
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which  have  had  the  heat  passing  entirely  round 
them.  Sir.  Taylor  has  recently  at  my  request 
simplified  its  details,  so  that  it  should  be  as 
self-acting  as  possible,  which  I consider  essen- 
tial. 

Captain  Galton’s  stove  has  excellent  merits  in 
a roomy  accessible  heating  chamber  behind  ; in 
the  proper  connexion  of  the  flue  from  the  grate 
with  the  brickwork  flue  above,  so  that  smoke 
cannot  leak  into  the  hot-air  chamber;  in  the 
facility  of  introducing  the  warmed  air  through 
any  part  of  the  chimney-breast,  or  to  other 
rooms  ; and  in  the  shape  of  the  back  being  con- 
cave, so  as  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  Milner 
back ; but  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  make  this 
grate  more  economical  to  shut  off  the  air  from 
the  bottom,  and  feed  it  only  from  the  front 
and  top. 

Mr.  Boyd  admits  warmed  fresh  air  copiously 
by  an  ornamental  panel  above  the  fireplace  open- 
ing, whence  it  irises  into  the  room.  This,  or  the 
sides  of  the  chimney-breast,  are  as  good  positions 
for  inlets  as  can  be  chosen ; but,  if  the  air  enter 
by  the  hearth  or  sides  of  grates,  it  will  be  drawn 
at  once  by  the  fire,  and  defeat  the  purpose  of 
ventilating  the  apartment. 

Such  grates  and  arrangements,  however, 
seldom  find  their  way  into  the  bulk  of  the  houses 
of  the  middle  class ; it  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  state  that,  of  ordinary  ironmongers’  goods, 
those  which  have  regulating  louvres  or  small 
doors  to  the  flues  at  back  are  economical  of  heat, 
minimising  the  portion  that  escapes  to  the  flue. 
Provision  of  air,  however,  must  in  some  shape  be 
secured,  unless  health  is  to  be  sacrificed. 

Greater  economy  and  more  heat  will  be  ob- 
tained by  those  who  confine  their  metal- work  to 
the  front  bars,  and  simply  construct  the  rest 
with  fire-bricks  or  fire-clay  slabs. 

Even  ordinary  grates  may  be  improved  by 
getting  common  pipeclay  and  modelling  it  to  the 
shape  suggested,  covering  bottom,  sides,  and 
back,  and  lighting  a fire  of  sticks  within  to  dry 
it.  This  will  last  from  two  to  three  years  with 
care,  and  is  not  costly  to  replace. 

It  is  possible,  however,  while  saving  at  the 
spigot  to  lose  at  the  bunghole;  or,  while  careful 
about  the  parlour  fire,  to  draw  unduly  at  the 
coal-cellar  for  the  kitchen  range.  The  ordinary 
close  range,  though  one  of  the  best  inventions  of 
the  age,  is  usually  greedy  of  fuel.  If  it  have,  as 
it  may,  to  aid  in  warming  the  house,  and  ventilate 
by  extraction  of  foul  air,  and  to  heat  water  for 
baths,  as  well  as  to  cook,  it  will  need  to  be  cor- 
respondingly fed.  The  Cromer  range  has  been 
arranged  specially,  at  my  suggestion,  to  meet  the 
varied  demands  of  cottage  and  mansion  with  the 
smallest  expenditure  of  coal,  by  Mr.  John  Barber, 
engineer,  of  Leeds,  to  whom  I am  in  the  habit  of 
sending  all  problems  of  this  kind  which  arise  in 
my  practice  to  be  worked  out. 

***** 

Gas,  at  present,  with  the  appliances  in  use, 
does  not  contrast  favourably  with  coal  in  point 
of  economy  as  a means  of  warming  houses  where 
the  work  is  continuous,  but  may  yet  be  made  very 
serviceable,  and  even  economically  so  upon  occa- 
sion. It  can  be  turned  on  at  a moment’s  notice, 
and  its  full  effect  attained  speedily : it  demands 
little  attention  and  causes  no  work,  and  is  extin- 
guished as  suddenly  as  it  was  kindled.  These 
qualities  commend  it  for  studies,  bed  and  dress- 
ing rooms,  and  wherever  heat  may  be  needed 
quickly  and  for  a short  time  only.  It  can  be 
made  cheerful  in  appearance,  making  lumps  of 
asbestos,  &c.,  glow  with  heat  as  red-hot  coals. 

Mr.  Hammond,  gas  engineer,  of  Chandos- 
street,  informs  me  that,  according  to  experi- 
ments he  has  made,  a coal-fire  maintained  by 
20  lb.  of  coal  at  a cost  of  3£d.,  when  the  price  is 
30s.  per  ton,  will  produce  as  good  a result  as  the 
combustion  of  200  ft.  of  gas,  which  costs  9d.,  at 
3s.  9d.  per  1,000,  both  fires  being  ten  hours  in 
action.  But  he  states  that  when  the  work  is 
occasional,  intermittent,  or  for  short  periods,  and 
the  waste  in  lighting  up  taken  into  account,  gas 
is  not  only  more  cleanly  and  convenient,  but  far 
cheaper  than  coal,  and  when  coal-fires  necessi- 
tate extra  cost  for  attendance,  this  will  fre- 
quently make  gas  the  cheaper  heating  agent. 
Mr.  James  Thompson  found,  by  an  average  of 
thirty-six  experiments,  that  he  had  to  consume 
4'J  lb.  of  coals — value,  with  lighting-wood  at 
present  prices,  nine-tenths  of  a penny, — to  raise 
one  gallon  of  water  to  boiling-point;  4 cubic 
feet  of  gas,  costing  two-tenths  of  a penny,  doing 
the  same  work  at  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
cost. 

There  is  a grate  of  French  invention  in  which 
a ring  of  gas,  burning  out  of  sight  above  the 
opening,  throws  a brilliant  glare  upon  a polished 


reflecting  metal  bottom  and  back,  which  radiate 
heat  well,  and  have  a pleasing  effect.  The 
cleanliness  and  beauty  of  this  would  make  it 
very  applicable  to  secondary  fireplaces  in  a suite 
of  saloons. 

George’s  Gas  Calorigen  cleverly  disposes  of 
the  products  of  combustion  by  the  same  pipe 
which  admits  the  air  supply  for  the  purpose, 
and  provides  the  apartment  with  fresh  air 
warmed  in  passage  through  another  pipe  heated 
by  a ring  of  gas-jets. 

All  these  gas-stoves,  as  indeed  gas-illuminating 
burners,  should,  if  to  be  tolerated,  have  flues  to 
conduct  out  of  the  house  the  products  of  com- 
bustion ; but  Dr.  Taylor  claims  to  have  invented 
a “self-purifying  gas  stove,”  with  a chemical 
substance  by  which  the  noxious  products  passing 
are  decomposed.  For  these,  Messrs.  Hodge,  of 
100,  Hatton-garden,  are  agents,  and  if  their 
promises  be  realised,  they  solve  a difficult  pro- 
blem, and  may  tend  to  the  wider  introduction  of 
gas  as  a heating  medium  for  houses. 

Gas-stoves  constructed  with  rapid  circulation 
like  Gill  stoves,  disposing  satisfactorily  of  the 
pi'oducts  of  combustion,  and  warming  the  air  by 
the  inlets  to  be  provided  for  general  ventilation, 
would,  I believe,  warm  houses  cheaper  than  coal 
fires  at  the  present  price  of  gas,  when  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  saving  in  cost  of  building, 
furnishing,  and  maintaining  in  order,  all  the  pro- 
visions and  appliances  necessary  for  ordinary 
grates  and  stoves. 


THE  ANCIENT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
DELUGE. 

In  the  paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  Mr.  Smith  commenced  by  describing 
the  discovery  of  the  tablets  containing  the  text 
of  the  Deluge,  which  date  from  the  reign  of 
Assurbanipal,  king  of  Assyria,  B.C.  66S.  These 
tablets  were  copies  from  more  ancient  tablets, 
which  Mr.  Smith  placed  1600  B.C.  The  Deluge 
text  forms  part  of  a series  of  legends  belonging 
to  the  reign  of  a king  named  Izdubar.  Mr.  Smith 
describes  how  Izdubar,  falling  ill,  went  to  seek 
Sisit,  the  Xisuthrus  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  translated.  The  legend 
describes  Izdubar  as  seeing  Sisit,  who,  in  answer 
to  a question  from  Izdubar,  relates  the  story  of 
the  Flood.  Sisit  states  that  the  gods  revealed  to 
himself  the  coming  deluge,  and  commanded  him 
to  build  a ship  and  put  his  family  and  all  the 
seed  of  life  into  it;  the  ship  was  then  to  be 
launched  into  the  sea.  Sisit  relates  how  he 
finished  the  ark,  coated  it  with  bitumen,  and 
placed  his  treasures  and  family,  his  servants, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  in  it ; he  then  gives 
the  command  of  Shamas  to  him  to  enter  the 
ark  and  shut  the  door,  followed  by  his  obey- 
ing the  command  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Flood. 

After  the  description  of  the  Flood,  the  story 
described  the  stranding  of  the  ship  on  a moun- 
tain in  Nizir,  east  of  Assyria,  and  the  sending  out 
fx-onx  it  by  Sisit  first  of  a dove,  next  a swallow, 
and  last  of  a raven.  The  animals  were  after- 
wards sent  out  of  the  ship,  and  Sisit  built  an 
altar  and  offered  sacrifices. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  Mr.  G. 
Smith’s  paper,  the  chairman,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
offered  some  remarks  on  the  probable  age  of  the 
Babylonian  legend  of  the  Deluge.  He  showed 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  historical  chrono- 
logy of  Babylon  ascended  to  a period  at  least 

5.000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  There  was 
a recorded  date  in  the  inscriptions  of  B.C.  2280 
for  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes,  and 
the  number  of  kings  assigned  by  Berosus  to  the 
dynasty  which  preceded  that  event  would  place 
the  commencement  of  the  historical  era  in  about 
B.C.  5150.  The  deified  Sage  to  whom  Mr.  Smith 
had  given  the  provisional  name  of  Izdubar,  and 
who  in  his  search  for  immortality  had  learnt  the 
legend  of  the  Deluge  from  Sisit,  must  be  placed 
beyond  the  historical  limit,  but  how  much  beyond 
it  was  of  course  impossible  to  say.  The  Greeks, 
who  had  picked  up  the  early  traditions  of 
Babylon,  appeared,  however,  to  indicate  a date 
by  placing  the  Proto-Patriarch,  from  whom  the 
Babylonians  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  astrology,  magic,  and  genethlialogy, 

6.000  years  before  Plato,  or  5,000  years  before 
the  Trojan  war,  that  is,  above  1,000  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  historical  period.  If 
Izdubar,  the  first  civiliser  of  the  Babylonians, 
lived  about  B.C.  6400,  they  would  still  have  to 
ascend  to  a much  earlier  period  for  the  age  of 
Sisit,  who  was  the  hero  of  the  Flood,  and  from 
whom  the  legend  professed  to  come. 
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Ipswich. — The  chairman  said  he  had  had  under 
consideration  the  rules  issued  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  which  had  been 
sent  by  Mr.  Eyton,  architect  for  Argyll-street 
School,  in  support  of  an  application  by  him  for 
payment  to  him  of  5 per  cent,  upon  the  instal- 
ments paid  to  the  builders,  or  half  the  commis- 
sion on  signing  the  contract  and  the  remainder 
on  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  it  seemed 
that  those  rules  supported  the  claim.  The  rules, 
however,  were  not  in  any  way  binding  on  the 
Board.  It  was  agreed  that  251.,  5 per  cent, 
on  the  instalment  paid  to  the  builder,  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Eyton. 

Carlisle. — The  clerk  reported  that  there  had 
been  a meeting  of  the  Sites  Committee,  at  which 
they  examined  six  sets  of  pl^ns  sent  in  for  the 
new  schools  proposed  to  be  built.  These  were 
from  Mr.  D.  Birkett,  Carlisle ; Mr.  Crosby  Hether- 
ington,  Carlisle ; Messrs.  Schools  & Cory,  London; 
Messrs.  Brabe  & Smales,  Kendal ; “ Spes,”  and 
“ Knowledge  is  Power,”  whose  letters  containing 
names  and  addresses  are  not  yet  opened.  As 
there  were  only  six  sets  the  committee  had 
left  the  decision  to  the  Board.  After  a brief 
conversation  it  was  decided  to  exhibit  the  whole 
of  the  plans  to  the  public  before  any  decision 
were  come  to.  The  plans  were  to  be  hung  in  the 
School  of  Art,  Fisher-street,  for  public  inspection. 

Liverpool. — Mr.  Wliitty  moved  a recommen- 
dation of  the  Sites  and  Building  Committee, 
that  the  Board  adopt  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Reade  & Goodison,  for  the  proposed  temporary 
schools.  He  explained  that  other  plans  were 
brought  in  competition  with  these,  but  the 
cost  would  be  1001.  more.  The  school  might  be 
moved  anywhere.  In  the  event  of  a sit©'  not 
being  obtained  the  plan  would  not  be  proceeded 
with.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  1,1501.  The 
recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

We  have  engraved  views  and  plans  of  a num- 
ber of  the  schools  which  are  about  to  be  erected 
for  the  London  School  Board,  and  shall  take 
early  opportunities  to  publish  them. 


NEW  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR  AT 
THE  HOLBORN  VIADUCT. 

The  Holborn  Board  of  Works  are  taking  steps 
to  compel  the  City  Corporation  to  erect  dwellings 
for  the  poor  near  the  Holborn  Viaduct.  The 
clerk  to  the  Board  last  week  wrote  a letter  to 
the  Corporation,  to  the  effect  that  the  City 
municipal  body  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
Holborn  Improvement  Act,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
vided that  they  are  to  build  dwelling-houses  for 
the  working  classes,  in  room  of  those  taken 
down  to  complete  the  Holborn  Viaduct  works. 
It  appears  from  the  reply  which  has  been  re- 
ceived to  this  communication  from  the  Corpora- 
tion, that  the  subject  is  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Improvement  Committee,  with 
the  view  of  the  buildings  in  question  being  pro- 
ceeded with. 


PAYMENT  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

W ith  reference  to  recent  observations  on  this 
subject,  it  is,  I think,  a moot  point  whether 
5 per  cent,  is  a proper  and  sufficient  remunera- 
tion for  the  ordinary  professional  man.  It  used 
to  be  considered  so,  and  is  still,  by  a large 
section  of  the  building  public,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  magnificent  offers  one  sees  now  and  then 
in  your  advertising  columns.  Still,  the  advance 
would  not  lack  a precedent.  Another  profes- 
sional man  has  just  succeeded  in  getting  an 
advance  of  5 per  cent., — I mean  our  respected 
relative,  the  “pawnbroker.”  Whether  archi- 
tects and  engineers  would  like  to  be  associated 
in  the  same  category  I cannot  say  ; but  I must 
confess,  I never  could,  in  his  case,  see  why  his 
gains  should  be  increased  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
per  annum,  at  the  expense  of  perhaps  the  most 
unfortunate  section  of  our  community.  Whether 
there  is  sufficient  cohesion  in  the  architectural 
profession  to  compel  a general  advance,  is  also, 
I think,  a very  doubtful  question.  I know  there 
are  architects  who  now  never  get  5 per  cent., 
except  on  occasional  small  jobs ; and  I could 
name  one  who  commands  the  work  of  one  of 
our  town  corporations  in  the  North,  who, 
some  months  ago,  offered  to  design  and  super- 
intend the  erection  of  a large  building  for  a 
company,  and  pay  the  wages  of  a clerk  of  works, 
out  of  li  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

I am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  so  good  an 
authority  that,  “ not  only  the  cost  of  living,  but 
the  very  salaries  of  clerks  and  assistants,  are  so 


materially  increased.”  Ab  I belong  to  that 
class,  and  have  heard  many  inquiries  on  that 
point,  I may  say,  that  in  my  case,  and  as  far  as 
I can  ascertain  generally,  salaries  to  clerks  and 
assistants  have  not  increased  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio  as  the  cost  of  living.  I wish  they  had. 
That  is  about  the  last  thing  architects  think  of 
doing,  with  rare  exceptions.  I know  that,  unless 
an  advance  is  made  on  the  present  remuneration 
of  my  class,  one,  at  least,  will  “ do  his  endea- 
vour ” to  emancipate  himself  from  that  position. 
There  are  great  numbers  too  many  of  us. 

E.  G. 


Your  correspondent,  “ Stentor,”  has  already 
been  answered.  He  is  surely  not  likely  to  assert 
that  the  price  of  building  has  not  increased  at  so 
high  a rate  as  has  the  price  of  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, and  the  like  ? In  Mr.  Brassey’s  “ Work 
and  Wages,”  however,  there  is  given  a state- 
ment on  this  point  (p.  197),  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Lucas,  which,  if  correct,  places  this  view  out  of 
the  question.  I append  it : — 

“ We  find,”  they  write,  “ for  some  years  pre- 
vious to  September,  1853,  that  the  rate  of  wages 
was  as  follows  : — 


For  Mechanics, 
Masons,  Bricklay- 
ers, Carpenters, 
and  Plasterers. 

Labourers. 

Previous  to  1853  5s.  per  day  of  ten 

| hours 

From  Sept.,  1853,  5s.  Gd.  per  day  of 
to  March,  1861  | ten  hours 

From  March,  1861,  7d.  per  hour  or 
to  Sept.,  1865  1 6s.  lOd.  per  day 

From  Sept.  1835,  to  7$d.  per  hour,  or 
May,  1866  1 6s.  3d.  per  day 

From  May,  1866,  to  8d.  per  hour,  or 
present  time  I 6s.  8d.  per  day 

3s.  per  day  of  ten 
hours. 

3s.  Id.  per  day  of 
ten  hours. 

4}d.  per  hour,  or 
3s.  6fcd.  per  day. 
4Jd.  per  hour,  or 
3s.  9d.  per  day. 
•IJd.  per  hour,  or 
3s.  llid.  per  day. 

And  we  consider  that  the  price  of  building  is 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  more  now  than  it 
was  in  1853.” 

This  calculation  was  made,  of  course,  before 
the  advance  in  wages  of  this  year,  which  would 
make  this  per-centage  higher  still — say,  roughly, 
forty.  F.  H.  A.  H. 


NEW  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  FOR 
MIDDLESEX. 

At  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  Middlesex 
magistrates,  a report  was  received  from  a com- 
mittee appointed  on  the  30th  of  November,  1871, 
to  procure  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  for  the 
erection  of  an  asylum  for  the  reception  of 
chronic  patients  to  the  number  of  1,700.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  block  system 
in  use  at  Leavesden  should  be  adopted,  and  that 
plans  should  be  prepared,  and  the  committee 
instructed  Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall  to  prepare  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  an  asylum  on 
the  block  system,  to  contain  about  1,600  patients, 
but  capable  of  enlargement  so  as  to  receive  2,000. 
Mr.  Pownall  had  submitted  plans  and  estimates 
for  the  reception  of  1,700  patients,  and  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  carried  into  effect 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  110,000?.,  including 
commission. 

The  plans  and  estimates  submitted  were  ap- 
proved by  the  court,  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  committee  were 
authorised  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry 
the  plans  into  effect,  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  erection  of  the  asylum.  The  committee 
were  also  authorised  to  accept  a tender  from 
Messrs.  Eastons  & Anderson  for  sinking  a well 
and  providing  a pump  on  the  Bite,  at  a cost  not 
exceeding  3,560?. 


WORKMEN’S  SOCIETIES. 

At  a recent  public  meeting  of  the  Birkenhead 
branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners,  the  sum  of  100?.,  accident 
benefit  of  the  society,  was  presented  to  George 
Latham,  one  of  their  members,  who  has  been 
disabled  by  disease  from  following  his  employ- 
ment. The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  J. 
Todd,  the  secretary  of  the  local  branch,  who 
enumerated  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  work- 
men becoming  members.  Since  its  establishment 
in  1860,  the  society  had  paid  away  not  less 
than  95,000?.  in  benefit  donations,  of  which 
39,000?.  were  for  men  out  of  work,  30,000?.  for 
sick  members,  3,000?.  for  loss  of  tools,  5,000?. 
for  funerals,  &c.  The  local  branch  had  been 
formed  in  1863,  with  eleven  members,  and  it  now 
had  150,  with  a balance  in  the  bank  of  upwards  • 


of  200?. ; the  general  society  had  over  10,000 
members,  and  funds  in  hand  of  nearly  17,000?. 

At  a similar  meeting  of  the  Bradford  Opera- 
tive Stone-masons’  Society,  a gratuity  of  50?. 
was  presented  to  Nathaniel  Watts,  a disabled 
member  of  the  society.  The  Mayor  (Mr. 
Thompson)  presided.  The  Mayor  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  expressed  his  entire  sympathy 
with  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  Operative 
Masons’  Society,  and  also  expressed  his  approval 
of  every  legal  effort  made  on  the  part  of  trade- 
unions  to  obtain  a reasonable  advance  of  the 
wages,  but  strongly  condemned  the  strikes  of 
the  London  gasworkers  and  that  of  the  London 
police  as  being  perfectly  unjustifiable,  as  well  aa 
all  unfair  and  violent  attempts  to  prevent  non- 
unionists  from  following  any  occupation  they 
thought  proper. 


“ARCHITECTS”  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

Sir, — I was  glad  to  see  that  your  correspondent 
“Alpha”  had  called  attention  to  the  unsound- 
ness of  view  and  false  deductions  of  the  writer  in 
the  Quarterly,  founded  chiefly  upon  imperfect 
quotations  from  Greek  literature,  as  to  the 
absence  of  anything  like  an  architectural  pro- 
fession in  ancient  times.  The  quotation  from 
Plato  is  so  peculiarly  direct  that  in  his  time,  at 
all  events,  there  was  such  a distinction  of  the 
“ architect  ” as  is  known  to  our  time,  that,  as  the 
writer  of  the  articles  referred  to  by  your  corre- 
spondent, it  may  be  interesting  for  me  to  say 
that  the  quotation  as  used  by  me  is  from  the  late 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  work  on  “The  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Greek  Architecture,”  published  at  one 
time  with  Stuart  & Revett’s  “Athens,”  but  since 
as  a separate  publication  (Weale). 

J.  H.  B. 


OLD  LONDON. 

A correspondent  writes, — In  getting  out  the 
ground  for  Messrs.  Hilditch’s  new  silk  ware- 
house, at  the  corner  of  Cheapside  and  Old 
Change,  the  workmen  employed  by  Messrs. 
Sharpington  & Cole,  the  contractors,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Stephen  Rolfe,  the  general  fore- 
man of  works,  at  the  depth  of  26  ft.  below  the 
pavement,  dug  up  a quantity  of  bones,  amongst 
which  was  the  skull  of  a wolf;  some  deers* 
skulls,  with  the  horns  attached,  in  a perfect 
state  of  preservation ; several  fragments  of 
broken  skulls  and  horns ; and  what  were  evi- 
dently the  fore-arm  and  some  ribs  of  a human 
body.  In  digging  for  the  foundation  for  the 
centre  column,  some  fragments  of  pottery, — 
ancient  water- vessels, — were  dug  up  : on  the 
handle  of  one  was  a name,  — supposed  the 
maker’s, — and  on  the  handle  of  another,  the 
number  “ 912.”  In  underpinning  the  party, 
wall  of  the  adjoining  premises,  at  a considerable 
depth  below  the  old  foundation,  some  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  the  Great  Fire  was  brought  to 
light, — several  pieces  of  burnt  and  blackened 
stone,  which  at  sofne  time  had  formed  part  of 
the  mullions  and  jambs  of  a large  window. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  Mr.  Strong’s  letter  on 
this  matter  in  your  last  issue,  may  I raise  a 
question  on  the  policy  and  practical  results  of 
this  course? 

Is  it  not  a fact  that,  as  a rule,  employers,  or 
would-be  employers,  resent  professional  inter, 
ference  and  suggestions  as  to  the  course  that 
they  should  pursue  as  an  impertinence  ? Archi- 
tects commonly  do  so  with  builders  and  those 
they  employ. 

Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  most  prominent  result 
of  this  trade-unionism  (for  such,  in  truth,  it  is) 
has  been  to  induce  committees  to  append  such  a 
note  as  this  to  the  advertisements  they  issue  in 
your  columns  : “ The  committee  to  be  the  judges 
of  the  designs  ” ? 

Are  committees  so  obtuse  that  they  can  see 
unmoved  the  torrent  of  abuse  poured  out  upon 
them  equalled  only  by  the  self-glorification  of 
the  architects  ? 

Is  it  not  a fact  that,  owing  to  the  ill-advised 
action  of  the  Institute  in  the  matter  of  the 
drawings  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Office  of  Works  drew  up  a “ memorandum  of  the 
terms  of  appointment  of  architects  for  public 
buildings,”  of  which  clause  17  provides  that 
“ no  rules  of  the  R.I.B.A.  or  any  other  society 
shall  be  held  binding  upon  the  Commissioners  in 
reference  to  the  works  or  matters  herein  re- 
ferred to  ” ? 
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Is  not  the  Institute  regarded  as  an  Institute  of 
meddlesome  people  continually  interfering  with 
the  business  of  others,  and  fancying  itself 
slighted  by  those  who  decline  or  resent  its 
advice  ? 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  we  are  gradually  arraying 
the  public  bodies  against  us  ? That  by  trum- 
peting forth  our  honesty,  integrity,  and  self- 
sacrificing  qualities,  we  are  suggesting  the 
opposite  ideas  ? 

These  are  signs  of  the  times  that  it  would  be 
well  to  take  to  heart ; and  if,  instead  of  cavilling 
at  the  outside  world,  who  need  our  services,  but 
distrust  our  capacity,  we  were  to  talk  a little  less, 
and  study  a little  more,  we  should  leave  less 
room  for  builders  and  upholsterers  to  practise 
architecture  and  build,  as  they  do,  some  of  the 
largest  mansions  for  the  “ upper  ten.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of 
the  250  Fellows  of  the  R.I.B.A.  write  their  own 
specifications,  or  are  capable  of  doing  it. 
Quantity  surveyors  and  builders  will  bear  me 
out  in  this  dubious  point.  These  are  the  men 
who  aspire  to  be  arbiters  on  all  disputed 
accounts,  and  to  dictate  to  their  brethren  and 
to  their  employers  what  they  shall  do,  and  what 
they  shall  not  do.  I do  not  wish  to  cast  any 
Blur  upon  the  “upper  ten”  of  the  Institute — 
their  ability  and  high  position  are  unquestioned, 
and  lesser  men  feel  a pride  in  being  associated 
with  them,  and  we  never  hear  them  cavilling  on 
the  question  of  competitions. 

Let  us  leave  trades-unionism  to  gas-stokers 
and  building  operatives,  and  note  its  results,  but 
let  us  have  free  trade  : merit  needs  no  recom- 
mendation, or  to  be  fenced  about  by  bye-laws. 
If  we  must  fight  for  our  living,  let  us  fight,  and 
let  those  who  cannot  do  so  stand  aside.  We 
shall  not  always  have  to  fight — some  will  get  to 
the  front.  Let  us,  at  all  events,  cease  raving  about 
our  ill-treatment,  and  this  unseemly  quarrelling 
with  our  employers.  Thos.  Chas.  Sorby. 


STREETS  IMPROVEMENT. 

Sir, — Whatever  may  eventually  be  the  beauty 
or  otherwise  of  the  new  offices  now  being  built 
for  the  Provident  Institution  Savings’  Bank,  at 
the  north  end  of  St.  Martin’s-place,  Charing- 
cross,  it  must  strike  all  who  pass  that  way  (I  am 
thankful  I seldom  have  occasion  to  do  so),  that 
it  is  Bimply  a blocking  up  of  what  ought  to  be 
a fine  opening  into  St.  Martin’ s-lane,  and  thus 
losing  an  opportunity  for  starting  a wide  street 
from  Charing-cross  to  Oxford-street  and  Totten- 
ham.court-road,  which  has  so  long  been  wanted, 
and  much  talked  about. 

The  new  buildings  now  being  erected  are 
certainly  set  back  a few  feet  (say  7 or  8), 
from  what  was  formerly  the  line  of  old  houses ; 
but  what  is  this  trifle  compared  with  what  ought 
to  be  done,  viz. — the  pulling  down  and  setting 
back  of  all  the  west  side  of  St.  Martin’s-lane,  to 
form  a street  as  wide  as  St.  Martin’s-place  ? I 
need  not  occupy  any  more  space  in  arguing  for 
so  desirable  an  object,  but  must  express  wonder 
that  it  has  not  before  been  attended  to  by  the 
proper  authorities,  whoever  they  may  be. 

W.  H.  E. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  CONCRETE 
BUILDING. 

Ik  the  report  lately  given  in  your  journal 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architec- 
tural Association,  at  which  the  discussion 
turned  upon  the  uses  of  concrete  in  build- 
ing, it  is  remarkable  that  points  were  raised 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  already 
ably  discussed  by  various  correspondents  in 
your  pages.  Mr.  Olliver,  at  the  meeting 
referred  to,  remarked,  “that  assuming  the 
adaptability  and  suitability  of  concrete  for 
building  purposes,  it  would  yet  remain  destitute 
of  aesthetic  and  architectural  character,  and  that 
resort  must  still  be  had  to  stucco  and  painting.” 
Now,  this  is  just  the  one  conclusion  which  your 
correspondents  have  pointed  out  need  not  be 
arrived  at,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  if  the  dura- 
bility of  concrete  is  established  as  free  from 
contraction  and  expansion,  it  offers  a wide  field 
for  the  employment  of  a mode  of  architectural 
decoration,  already  coming  more  and  more  into 
vogue,  and  which  is  yet  destined,  probably,  to 
play  a very  important  part  in  city  or  town  archi- 
tecture, with  the  best  and  most  pleasing  results. 
I refer,  as  in  a former  communication,  to  encaus- 
tic tiling,  which  would  be  admirably  adapted  for 
facing  concrete  buildings,  whether  as  an  internal 


or  external  decoration.  What  is  sought  at  pre- 
sent for  architectural  effect  in  relief  of  parts, 
special  features,  and  carved  surfaces,  but  which 
is  so  ruinously  thrown  away  under  the  dirt-pro- 
ducing and  corroding  influences  of  a city  atmo- 
sphere, would  be  more  than  supplied  by  the  gra- 
dation of  colour,  arrangement  of  pattern,  &c.,  of 
which  encaustic  tile  decoration  would  be  sus- 
ceptible. I am  persuaded  that  one  good, 
thoroughly  artistic  attempt  at  this  would  go  a 
long  way  to  initiate  a much-desired  change  in 
our  present  overdone  styles.  The  conditions  of 
success,  however,  would  be,  first,  to  have  good 
and  simple  'proportions  in  the  mass  of  the  build- 
ing, and  in  its  subordinate  parts,  a sufficient 
variation  of  surfaces,  i.e.,  not  all  one  dead  level, 
and  then  a well- studied  and  skilful  arrangement 
of  colour  and  pattern  in  the  tiling  for  the  re- 
spective parts  of  the  building.  All  should  be  of 
an  architectural  character,  and  designed  and 
executed  specially  for  the  building  in  hand,  and 
not  selected  merely  from  already  made  patterns, 
unless  these  fully  answered  to  that  artistic 
thought  which  we  want  to  bring  into  all  our 
architecture,  and  for  the  lack  of  which  we  have 
so  much  that  has  neither  vitality  nor  originality. 
The  beautiful  patterns  already  produced  in 
encaustic  tiling  for  minor  purposes  show  its 
thorough  capability,  as  also  the  remarkable  still 
and  success  in  design  and  colour  which  this 
species  of  English  art  has  attained  to.  Its 
variety  and  extended  use  are  endless,  and  need 
not  stop  short  of  all  here  indicated  as  a most 
pleasing  and  effective  exterior  decoration,  which 
would  have  the  charm  of  novelty,  variety,  light, 
and  cleanliness,  in  a remarkable  degree,  and 
which  would  set  at  rest  for  ever  all  questions  of 
decay  of  material,  recleaning,  or  repainting,  which 
at  present  afflict  all  city  architecture. 

Nemo. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  LONDON. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  Mr.  Hannen  in  the  chair,  and  was 
well  and  influentially  attended.  A code  of  rules, 
previously  prepared  by  a committee,  was  adopted, 
and  the  following  were  elected  officers  and  com- 
mittee : — 

President— Mr.  B.  Hannen  (Holland  & Hannen). 

Vice-Presidents — Mr.  C.  Lucus  (Lucas,  Brothers);  Mr. 
G.  F.  Trollope  (George  Trollcpe  & Sons). 

Treasurer — Mr.  G.  Dines  (Dines  & Banderet). 

Honorary  Secretary — Mr.  'tanley  G.  Bird. 

Committee  — Messrs.  W.  Brass,  B.  Colls  (B.  Colls  & 
Sons),  F.  Dove  (Dove,  Brothers),  J.  M.  Hawkins  (Hen- 
shaw  & Co.),  T.  R.  Hill  (Hill  & Sons),  Horner  (Ashby  & 
Horner),  C.  W.  Jackson  (Jackson  & Shaw),  J.  M.  Macey, 
Manley  (Manley  & Rogers),  G.  Myers  (Myers  & Son), 
T.  F.  Rider  (Rider  St  Son),  Robinson  (Brown  & Robin- 
son), Sorivener  (Scrivener  & White),  J.  Sewell  (Sowell  & 
Sons),  H.  G.  Smith  (G.  Smith  St  Co.),  Waller  (Waller  & 
Son). 

The  Association  at  present  consists  of  352 
members,  usually  employing  about  33,000  men. 


HINTS  TAKEN. 

Some  of  my  letters  to  the  Builder  are  doing  good  for 
the  public,  viz.,  public-house  traps  are  being  renewed 
without  the  conical  stand-up  hobnails ; coal  - cellar 
plates  are  receiving  attention  ; india-rubber  scrapers 
are  now  used  in  the  City  to  clean  the  pavements ; the 
rotary  blast-fan  is  being  adopted  in  coal-mines ; gluey 
water  for  watering  streets  ; aud  many  other  suggestions 
of  mine  that  have  appeared  in  the  Builder.  Thanks  to 
Mr.  Editor,  or  my  ideas  would  never  have  been  known. 

E.  T. 


HIGH  WAGES  AND  LOW  LIVING  VERSUS 
LOW  WAGES  AND  HIGH  LIVING. 

Sib, — Wandering  through  a portion  of  a neighbouring 
towu  the  other  day,  where  every  house  in  the  locality  is 
occupied  by  members  of  the  working  class,  I could  not 
help  being’struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  residences  of 
men  earning  nearly  two  pounds  a week,  and  contrasting  it 
unfavourably  with  the  homes  of  the  many  underpaid 
clerks  and  assistants,  professional  and  otherwise  (whose 
income  is  about  the  same  as  the  above),  or  the  "homes  of 
the  much-pitied  agricultural  labourer,  who  earns  a half, 
a third,  and  in  some  cases  a fourth,  of  the  wages  of  the 
skilled  labourer. 

In  the  first  case,  we  find  neglected  rows  of  tenements, 
mostly  dirty,  ill-conditioned,  unsavoury,  and  unsanitary 
within  and  without,  in  keeping  with  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  women  and  children.  In  the  second,  rows  of 
well-kept  dwellings,  at  a moderate  rent,  in  a “cheap” 
suburb,  neatly  furnished,  with  an  appearance  of  comfort, 
not  forgetting  the  sometimes  objectionable  piano,  sug- 
gestive of  evening  amusement.  The  third  case  offers, 
except  where  generous  landlords  have  been  content  to 
receive  a very  small  return  for  a very  large  outlay,  a 
cottage  dwelling,  often  aptly  termed  a “ hovel,”  yet  so 
tidy,  and  so  made  the  most  of  that  the  interior  at  least 
is  generally  sweet,  clean,  and  inviting. 

Why  will  the  skilled  workman,  with  these  examples  before 
him,  disgrace  himself  by  living  as  he  does  ? His  answer 


may  be,  “We  cannot  get  buildings  to  live  in  in  which  we 
caii  take  a prido  ; ” to  which  I reply,  “ It  is  not  so.  ‘ Bad 
workmen  quarrel  with  their  tools.'  It  is  not  speculative 
building ; all  alike  suffer  from  that  curse.  It  is  in  the 
method  of  keeping  them  in  order." 

It  is  true  the  clerks  and  assistants  aforesaid  do  not  pay 
tribute  to  the  “union,”  nor  are  they  liable  to  all  the 
sucking  processes  of  that  excellent  institution,  neither  do 
they  go  on  strike  or  often  get  iutoxieated,  but  they  are 
obliged  by  the  position  they  hold  to  dress  themselves  and 
their  families  decently,  aud  keep  their  homes  respectably, 
on  100/.  a year  iu  most  cases.  Again,  I ask,  why  cannot 
the  working  man  do  the  same  ? Is  it  from  want  of 
proper  education  or  of  that  refinement,  as  necessary  to 
the  individual  who  forms  a unit  in  any  civilised  society  as 
it  is  to  the  character  of  the  work  put  into  his  hand  ? Is 
it  quite  impossible  for  him  to  rise  from  his  self-degrada- 
tion, purify  his  conversation,  and  improve  his  mind  in 
these  times  of  “ shorter  hours”  and  “ higher  pay  ? ” 

J.  J.  A. 


BUILDERS’  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

PEARSON  V.  JOHNSON  AND  ANOTHER. 

In  this  case,  tried  at  Manchester  before  Mr.  J ustico 
Mellor  and  a special  jury,  the  plaintiff  was  an  engine- 
driver  on  a travelling  crane  used  by  the  defendants,  a firm 
of  builders  in  London,  and  the  plaintiff’s  employers,  to 
raise  stones  at  the  building  of  the  new  Town-hall  in 
Manchester,  for  which  they  were  the  contractors  ; and  ho 
brought  this  action  for  the  defendants’  alleged  negligence 
in  respect  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  crane,  by 
reason  of  which  it  broke,  and  he,  together  with  the  engine, 
stone,  aud  whole  apparatus,  were  precipitated  to  the 
ground  and  suffered  most  serious  injuries,  by  which  ho  is 
rendered  a cripple.  The  alleged  imperfection  in  the  crane 
lay  in  the  rottenness  of  the  " beam,”  which  the  plaintiff 
and  his  witnesses  said  was  evidenced  by  a crack  which  was 
noticed  in  it  some  time  prior  to  the  accident,  and  was 
known  to  several  of  the  plaintiff’s  fellow- workmen,  and 
also  to  the  managers  of  the  works  in  Manchester.  __ 

At  the  end  of  the  plaintiff's  case  the  defendants’  counsel 
applied  for  a nonsuit,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
personal  negligence  in  the  defendants  themselveB,  which 
was  necessary  to  render  them  liable  to  their  servant  in  an 
action  for  negligence;  and  that  in  respect  to  saddling 
their  employers  with  liability  for  negligence,  superin- 
tendents or  managers  of  works  Bre  but  fellow-servants 
with  those  engaged  upon  the  works  themselves,  and  the 
masters  cannot  be  made  answerable  for  the  results  of 
their  negligence  to  a workman.  He  cited  “ Wilson  n. 
Merry"  (Law  Report  1,  Scotch  Appea's  327),  “Felthamo. 
England”  (Law  Report  2,  Queen's  Bench  33),  and  other 
cases. 

The  judge  declined  to  stop  the  case,  but  gave  the 
counsel  leave  to  move  upon  the  point. 

The  latter  then  said  that  the  plaintiff’s  injuries  were  so 
serious  that  ho  would  not  seek  to  alter  the  view  of  the 
facts  spoken  to  as  the  origin  of  the  accident ; but  ho 
would  call  the  two  managers  of  the  works  with  a view  to 
showing  that  their  position  was  in  reality  only  subordinate. 
This  was  done,  and  the  jury  assessed  the  damages  at  600/., 
that  being  the  only  question  left  to  them. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  BUILDING 
COMMITTEES. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Deo.  2 (sittings  at  Nisi 
Prius,  in  Middlesex,  before  Mr.  Justice  Keating  and  a 
special  jury),  the  case  of  Whillier  v.  Roberts  and  Others, 
came  on. 

The  plaintiff’  in  this  case  was  a builder  in  the  City,  and 
he  sued  the  members  of  the  building  committee  of  Christ 
Church,  Lower  Clapton,  to  recover  274/.  2s.,  balance  due 
for  the  work  done  in  erecting  that  structure.  All  the 
members  of  the  committee  suffered  judgment  by  default 
except  Mr.  Roberts,  who  disputed  his  liability. 

The  evidence  for  the  plaintiff'  was  that  Mr.  Roberts  had 
attended  two  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  at  one  of 
them,  held  on  the  26th  of  November,  I860,  ho  seconded  a 
resolution  that  the  secretary  be  directed  to  communicate 
with  Messrs.  Whigginton  & Morris  that  their  plan  for 
building  the  church  was  accepted,  subject  to  certain  terms 
and  alterations.  One  of  the  terms  was,  that  the  contract 
should  not  be  for  more  than  5,500/.  The  cbntract  actually 
entered  into  was  for  5,565/.,  and  the  cost  of  the  building, 
including  extras,  was  6,624 1.  2s.,  of  which  all  but  the 
balance  now  claimed  had  been  paid,  a large  part  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  It  further  appeared  that  Mr. 
Roberts  had  early  retired  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Garth  submitted  that  there  was  no  case  for  the 
jury,  because  Mr.  Roberts  was  no  party  to  the  contract 
for  5,500/.  More  than  this  amount  had  been  paid. 

Mr.  Justice  Keating  said  that  he  would  leave  the  case 
to  the  jury,  but  reserve  the  question  of  law  for  the  full 
Court. 

The  case  for  the  defendant  was  that  the  church  was  to 
be  paid  for  by  subscriptions,  the  committee  incurring  no 
personal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Justice  Keating,  in  summing  up,  said  that  the 
question  was  whether  the  defendant  had  held  himself  out, 
or  had  authorised  other  people  to  hold  him  out,  as  liable 
to  pay  the  sum  claimed. 

The  jury,  after  an  hour,  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
the  defendant  being  liable  in  reference  only  to  the  original 
contract  and  the  alterations  necessary  in  it. 

Leave  was  reserved  to  move  to  enter  a verdict  for  the 
defendant,  or  a nonsuit,  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
verdict.  


FIRE-PROOF  FLOORS. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  of  November  30th,  your  corre- 
spondent “ Y.,”  commenting  upon  Mr.  Sorby’s  suggestion, 
to  construct  fire-proof  floors  with  a stout  timber-framed 
floor,  filled  in  with  or  embedded  in  Dennett'B  concrete, 
says  that  the  floor-plaster  which  is  used  as  the  binding 
material  of  that  concrete  would,  in  the  event  of  a fire, 
calcine  with  the  heat,  and  burst  on  the  application  of 
water. 

Floor-plaster  is,  as  “Y.”  states,  a preparation  of  the 
coarse  gypsum  rock;  but,  instead  of  being  merely  roasted 
or  boiled,  as  the  ordinary  plaster  of  Paris  is  usually  pre- 
pared, it  is  thoroughly  calcined  in  kilns. 

Concrete,  or  other  compositions  formed  therewith,  pre- 
sent greater  resistance  to  fire  than  any  cements  prepared 
from  carbonate  of  lime  (ordinary  limestone),  and  this 
results  from  the  greater  affinity  which  exists  between  the 
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chemical  constituents  of  gypsum,  viz.,  sulphuric  acid  and 
lime. 

Of  course,  any  material  used  for  building  purposes  may 
be  injured,  and  practically  destroyed,  by  a fire  ot  sufficient 
intensity  and  duration,  but  certain  materials  may  be 
selected  in  preference  to  others  for  their  fire-resisting 
qualities  and  convenience  of  application. 

In  my  opinion,  Dennett’s  concrete  fulfils  these  condi- 
tions. It  may  be  applied  in  a variety  of  ways,  to  suit 
constructive  and  decorative  requirements,  and  the  highly- 
calcined  gypsum,  which  forms  its  binding  element,  has 
great  fire-resisting  power,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  best 
non-conductors  of  heat,  and  hence  forms  an  effective  pro- 
tection from  the  action  of  fire  on  the  wood  or  iron  portions 
of  the  construction. 

Floor-plaster  has  been,  as  your  correspondent  states, 
extensively  used  for  formiug  bed-room  flo.ors,  in  the 
gypsum  districts.  It  is  floated  2 in.  or  3 in.  thick  on 
reeds  or  laths  laid  over  ordinary  joists.  Previously  to  the 
last  twenty  years,  it  was  almost  exclusively  used  for  this 
purpose  in  Nottingham  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  and 
fires  in  dwelling-houses  were  of  the  rarest  occurrence  ; 
being  in  direct  contrast  to  their  frequency  sinco  the  ordi- 
nary boarded  floors  have  been  commonly  used  in  those 
districts. 

I am  therefore  of  opinion  that  gypsum  cement  or  con- 
crete, properly  applied,  is  a most  valuable  material  for 
the  construction  of  fire-proof  floors ; and  I should  be  glad 
to  see  its  use  extended,  and  the  iron  or  wood  girders  and 
stancheons  fully  encased  with  the  material,  these  really 
being  the  weak  points,  as  proved  by  recent  experience  of 
so-called  fireproof  buildings.  Chajiles  Baily. 


GAS  LIGHTING. 

The  method  of  lighting  gas  by  galvanism, 
patented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Booth,  of  Preston,  and 
already  noticed  in  our  columns,  has  now  been 
more  fully  described  in  a local  paper  : — 

“The  apparatus  constituting  the  invention  looks  like  a 
moderately-sized  globular  inkstand  of  glass,  surmounted 
by  a tube  of  the  same  material,  with  a metallic  top  ; and 
by  screwing  off  the  burner  it  can  be  very  easily  attached 
to  any  lamp,  chandelier -pipe,  or  ordinary  gas-jet.  The 
base  or  globular  portion  is  filled  with  a deep  red-coloured 
liquid, — a simple  chemical  mixture,  with  no  combustible 
properties,  almost  without  smell,  and  so  cheap  that  three- 
pennyworth  of  it  will  serve  one  lamp  for  twelve  months. 
Over  this  liquid,  and  within  the  glass  lube  there  is  a plate 
of  zinc,  with  a piece  of  graphite,  or  gas-coal,  and  between 
these  and  a thin  coiled  platinum  wire,  fixed  over  the  cap 
of  the  general  vessel,  into  which  a gas-burner  is  inserted, 
galvanism  is  obtained.  Ignition  is  effected  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  : — A pipe  to  be  screwed  to  that  up  which  the 
ordinary  gas-supply  flows  runs  through  the  base  of  the 
vessel  to  about  the  centre  of  the  surmounting  tube  ; pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  the  gas  in  this  pipe  causes,  by 
some  collateral  openings,  a simultaneous  depression  upon 
the  chemical  solution  which  occupies  a lower  level  in  two 
side-tubes  ; the  gas  occupies  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  dis- 
placed liquid,  and  ascends  to  a higher  chamber  in  connexion 
with  the  burner,  while  the  displaced  liquid  is  pressed  into 
two  side-tubes  effecting  contact  with  the  zinc  and  graphite, 
generating  galvanic  activity,  which  is  communicated  to 
the  wire,  aud  exciting  the  catalytic  power  of  the  wire, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  ascending  jet  of  gas,  results 
in  immediate,  almost  instantaneous,  ignition.  The  me- 
chanism is  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  kind  or  number  of  gas-pipes,  either  remote 
from  or  proximate  to  the  works,  to  street  as  well  us  to 
office  or  shop  lamps,  and  the  light  can  be  extinguished  as 
easily  as  it  can  be  ignited." 

Successful  experiments  with  it  have,  it  is  said, 
been  recently  made  at  the  Preston  Gasworks. 

W.e  may  here  incidentally  express  our  hope 
that  the  metropolitan  gas  companies  will  not 
quite  exhaust  the  patience  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  public.  Their  gas  has  not  been  good  for 
years,  but  it  Btill  continues,  to  our  experience, 
in  the  almost  unusable  state  in  which  the 
ex-stokers  left  it,  although  it  is  now  full  time  it 
were  at  least  as  good  as  it  was  before  they 
went  off. 


THE  EMBANKMENT  AND  THE  THAMES. 

Sir, — It  is  a source  of  great  regret  to  all  who 
visit  the  Embankment  of  the  Thames  to  see  that 
it  should  present  such  an  unsightly  growth  of 
green  upon  the  granite-surfaced  walls  towards 
the  river.  The  very  bearded  mask  of  Father 
Thames  over  Essex  facade  seems  to  regret  that 
its  waters,  bad  as  these  may  be,  should  be  so 
encompassed.  Nay,  further,  the  insidious  seeds 
of  the  mosses  and  fungi  tend  every  year  to 
increase  to  such  a growth  that  in  less  than  two 
generations  others  will  see  the  mica  has  left 
large  pits,  recording  the  gradual  but  certain 
wreck  that  is  being  made.  Our  ancient  marbles 
owe  their  existence  to  the  present  day,  for  our 
edification,  wholly  from  the  circumstances  of 
that  “ which  was  worth  doing  well  was  well 
done,” — that  was,  by  thoroughly  polishing  the 
surfaces.  Now,  if  this  could  be  done,  as  I hold 
it  can,  with  great  advantage  and  effect,  these 
seeds  could  be  precluded  from  nestling  on  the 
granite  ground  wherein  they  germinate.  Not 
only  does  each  cavity  give  a safe  lodgment,  but  it 
is  also  a retaining  source  of  moisture  that  helps 
to  grow  these  “ greens.” 

Portland  Harbour  has  had  its  crowning  stone 
put  on  in  a most  princely  manner,  and  is  so  far 
considered  to  be  completed.  Why  should  not 
some  of  the  best  convict  labour  be  employed,  as 
a national  work,  to  polish  up  the  basin  of  the 


Thames  ? In  proposing  such,  it  is  in  conformity 
with  that  which  we  are  now  solving, — to  make 
such  men  learn  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  fair 
means,— a thing  in  time  telling  as  a double 
good.  We  have  sand  at  our  feet  for  the  purpose, 
with  such  steam  appliances  as  should  reduce  the 
exoessive  labour,  and  repay  for  effective  under- 
taking, thus  'giving  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  as 
it  might  hereafter  to  that  unknown  “ New  Zea- 
lander ” who  may  visit  and  view  from  the 
bridges  the  bright  and  classic  works  of  ancient 
days.  Henry  Grafton,  C.E. 


A BRIBE. 

“To  Architects.” — A liberal  ‘ cash  in  advance’  share 
of  commission  is  offered  by  an  experienced  quantity  sur- 
veyor, having  offices  in  the  City,  upon  all  work  placed  in 
his  hands.  Highest  references  for  efficient  and  expeditious 
performance  of  work. — Address,  ‘ Surveyor,’  1C,  Lothian- 
road,  Camberwell  New-road,  London,  S.E.” 

Sir, — The  above  disgusting  circular  has  been 
sent  to  me  as  “ F.R.I.B.A.,”  and  I forward  it  to 
you  for  public  reprobation.  Doubtless  the  quasi- 
surveyor has  got  hold  of  a liBt  of  the  members 
of  our  Institute,  and  is  endeavouring  to  catch  a 
few  gudgeons.  He  is,  to  a certain  extent,  wise 
in  his  generation  ; for  he  naturally  omits  to  offer 
the  highest  or  any  reference  for  integrity. 

Henry  Baker. 

No.  108,  Qower.street. 


GROINED  RECESS  AT  THE  EAST  END  OF 
FAIRSTED  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 

Sir, — A clergyman  has  recently  sent  me  a 
sketch  of  a groined  niche  recently  discovered  in 
the  above  church.  It  is  formed  in  the  thickness 
of  the  main  wall,  and  was  entirely  concealed  by 
lath  and  plaster,  and  much  mutilated.  He  is 
desirous  of  knowing  to  what  purpose  it  was 
formerly  assigned.  Could  it  have  been  a shrine 
to  the  Virgin  ? or  can  any  of  your  readers  assign 
any  other  purpose  for  it  ? 

The  new  pulpit  is  placed  within  it  at  present 
(which,  by  the  way,  might  give  a useful  hint  for 
such  a purpose  in  modern  churches,  and  would 
assist  sound).  W.  B.  W. 


THE  RAILWAY-ARCH  QUESTION. 

PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THE  SOUTH-EASTERN 
COMPANY. 

The  nuisance  arising  from  the  percolation  of 
water  through  the  arches  of  the  several  railway 
companies  crossing  the  thoroughfares  in  South 
London  was  last  week  again  under  the  considera- 
tion of  one  of  the  local  boards.  It  appears  that 
the  St.  Saviour’s  Board  of  Works  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  endeavours  to  induce  the 
South-Eastern  Company  to  remedy  the  evil 
complained  of,  as  regards  the  arches  and  bridges 
on  their  line,  have  resolved  to  prefer  a bill  of 
indictment  against  the  company,  with  respect  to 
the  bridges  crossing  over  the  Borough,  in  High- 
street,  Southwark-street,  and  Blackfriars-road. 
Similar  proceedings  have  already  been  taken 
against  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  and 
the  South-Western  Companies  by  the  Lambeth 
and  Wandsworth  Yestries,  but  now  stand  over, 
in  order  to  allow  the  respective  companies  to 
execute  promised  improvements  at  the  bridges 
connected  with  their  lines. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  UNION  COMPANY. 

The  report  submitted  at  the  fifteenth  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  shareholders,  held  at  their 
house,  9,  Conduit-street,  on  the  4th  inst.,  showed 
that  the  galleries  and  premises  generally  have 
been  profitably  occupied  during  the  past  year. 
The  number  of  shares  on  the  register  remains  the 
same  as  last  year,  viz.,  1,037,  upon  which  10,370Z. 
have  been  paid,  and  the  directors  were  able  to 
recommend  the  payment  of  a dividend  of  11s. 
per  share,  free  of  income-tax,  amounting  to 
570Z.  7s.,  leaving  (in  addition  to  21 Z.  12s.  belong- 
ing to  the  auxiliary  donation  fund,  and  7Z.  8s.  3d. 
unclaimed  dividends)  a balance  in  hand  of 
292Z.  58.,  of  which  49Z.  are  set  apart  to  meet  the 
fine  of  98Z.  due  every  fourteen  years  (payable  in 
March,  1880),  and  243Z.  5s.  are  carried  forward 
to  the  next  account.  This  the  meeting  confirmed. 
We  hear  with  sincere  regret  that  Mr.  Charles 
Mayhew  has  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  direction  in  consequence  of  ill-health.  Pro- 
fessor Hayter  Lewis  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  board  thus  occasioned. 


ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  that  the  reading  minor 
canon,  in  order  to  be  distinctly  audible  to  the 
congregation,  should  sib  immediately  below  the 
Dean’s  or  Archdeacon’s  seat  ? Last  Saturday 
afternoon  I attended  the  service,  when  a gentle- 
man with  stentorian  voice,  but  not  a particle  of 
articulation,  intoned  the  prayers  from,  I think, 
the  Treasurer’s  stall,  and  the  result  was  that,  to 
the  congregation,  these  and  the  exhortation  con- 
sisted of  one  terribly  long  dreary  monotone, 
most  provocative  of  sleep.  Were  the  plan 
followed  out  that  I suggest,  it  would  be  simply 
a return  to  the  ancient  custom,  when  the  minor 
canons,  as  part  of  the  choir,  always  Bat  in  a line 
with  the  vicars  choral.  The  labelling  of  certain 
stalls,  “ Minor  Canonicus  i.,”  “ Minor  Canonicus 
ii.,”  up  to  twelve,  is  a modem  invention ; it 
only  dates  from  the  time  when  the  organ-screen 
was  removed  from  the  entrance  to  the  choir. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wotton-wider-Edge. — The  church  at  Kings- 
wood,  Wotton-under-Edge,  has  been  re-opened. 
The  present  additions,  reparations,  &c.,  comprise 
at  the  entrance  at  the  west  end  the  removal  of 
a pair  of  Tuscan  columns,  connected  with  a 
spandrel  top,  and  in  its  place  a porch  has  been 
erected,  glazed  on  each  side,  and  standing  on  a 
Btone  plinth,  with  overhanging  eaves  and  gable 
ends,  tiled  with  Broseley  tiles,  and  having  double 
entrance-doors.  Inside  the  porch  are  glazed 
doors  to  the  church.  At  the  angle  of  the  chancel 
and  transept  an  organ-chamber,  about  17  ft.  by 
13  ft.,  has  been  built.  Access  to  this  is  gained 
by  ascending  a few  steps,  and  underneath  is  the 
vestry,  to  supply  the  one  taken  down.  The  latter 
is  reached  by  a few  steps  down  from  the  chancel. 
Owing  to  the  damp  in  the  new  work,  the  organ 
is  not  yet  put  into  its  place.  The  organ-pipes 
will  face  the  chancel,  which  part  is  wholly  open, 
except  a low  balustrade  of  varnished  deal  and 
red  cloth  panels.  One  of  the  windows  which 
has  been  taken  in  from  the  transept  for  the 
building  of  the  organ-loft  has  been  filled  with 
open  ornamental  trellis-work,  instead  of  glass, 
and  serves  to  allow  the  sound  of  the  organ  to 
fill  the  church.  The  rest  of  the  windows  which 
had  not  been  re-glazed  are  now  being  completed, 
the  two  in  the  east  end  having,  together  with 
stained  glass,  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; 
also  emblems  of  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  mono- 
gram I.H.S.,  and  other  designs  in  coloured  glass. 
The  chancel  and  the  sacrarium  have  also  been 
raised,  the  latter  forming  five  sides  of  an 
octagon.  The  front  Bide,  elongated,  come  out 
from  the  east  wall.  The  altar  and  the  lectern 
in  oak,  are  from  the  church  of  Dursley.  The 
whole  of  the  church  has  been  re-pewed.  The 
cost  of  this  has  been  about  350Z.  Mr.  G.  P. 
Pritohet,  of  Wotton,  architect,  gave  his  services 
to  the  work.  Mr.  Hart  was  the  carpenter  ; Mr. 
Lovell,  the  mason ; and  Mr.  Bruton,  the  plas- 
terer,  &c.,  all  of  Kingswood ; and  Mr.  Dauncey, 
of  Wotton,  was  the  plumber,  glazier,  and  painter. 

Westbromwich. — The  works  in  connexion  with 
the  restoration  of  All  Saints’  Church  having  been 
so  far  completed,  the  reopening  and  dedication 
festival  services  have  been  held.  The  total  cost 
of  the  alteration  and  restoration  will  be  7,000Z., 
towards  which  about  5,000 1.  have  been  realised. 
This  is  the  fourth  church  which  has  occupied  the 
same  site,  and  the  last  church  which  has  been 
demolished  was  inconvenient,  out  of  repair,  and 
inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  district, 
and  hence,  about  the  middle  of  last  year,  the 
restoration  and  enlargement  were  decided  upon. 
The  tower  of  the  old  church,  which  was  erected 
chiefly  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
has  been  retained,  but  now  forms  the  extremity 
of  the  southern  aisle.  The  general  plan  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  older  building,  saving  that 
the  single  aisle  is  now  on  the  south  side  instead 
of  on  the  north.  The  nave  is  92  ft.  in  length 
and  30  ft.  in  breadth  ; the  chancel  is  26  ft.  wide 
and  43  ft.  long ; the  total  internal  length  of  the 
church  being  135  ft.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a side  chapel,  forming  a chancel  to 
the  south  aisle,  which  is  of  equal  length  with  the 
nave,  and  14  ft.  in  width.  This  portion  of  the 
church  will  be  more  particularly  appropriated  to 
the  daily  services.  As  in  the  older  church,  there 
is  an  aisle  on  one  Bide  of  the  nave  only.  The 
western  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  terminated  by 
the  old  arch  leading  into  the  tower,  an  arch 
which  was  always  intended  to  form  a leading 
feature  in  the  architecture  of  the  building.  The 
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altar,  prominently  raised  upon  a flight  of  five 
steps,  occupies  the  main  portion  of  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  sanctuary.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  C.  Burkitt,  of  Wolverhampton. 

Quamdon. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church  here  has  been  laid  by  Lady  Scarsdale. 
The  site  is  at  the  top  of  Quamdon,  adjoining  the 
new  schools,  and,  when  erected,  the  edifice  will 
be  seen  for  many  miles  round.  It  will  consist 
of  nave,  two  side-aisles,  chancel,  with  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry,  tower,  and  spire.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  building  is  82  ft.,  and 
width,  50  ft.  The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire 
to  the  top  of  the  vane  will  be  80  ft. ; the  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  will  be  40  ft.  The 
tower  will  be  placed  at  the  south-west  angle, 
near  to  the  high  road.  The  entrance  of  the 
church  will  be  through  a porch  on  the  right  side. 
The  vestry  will  be  on  the  same  side,  having 
a separate  entrance.  Beneath  will  be  the  vault 
for  the  heating  furnace.  The  land  slopes  very 
much  towards  the  east  end,  so  that  under  the 
ehancel,  &c.,  will  be  space  for  storage,  if  required. 
Under  the  floors  will  be  arches  throughout.  The 
nave-roof  is  to  be  supported  on  each  side  by  a 
series  of  stone  moulded  arches,  with  labels,  on 
stone  columns,  and  will  be  formed  with  framed 
principals  and  purlins ; the  spaces  between 
showing  as  panels  boarded  and  moulded,  all 
being  exposed  to  view.  The  chancel-roof  is  to 
be  boarded  under  the  timbers,  and  divided  into 
panels.  The  roofs  to  aisles  correspond  with  that 
of  the  nave.  All  the  roofs  are  to  be  covered 
with  Westmoreland  slates.  The  sittings  will  be 
open  benches  placed  on  raised  wooden  floors,  and 
the  aisles  paved  with  ornamental  tiles.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  360  persons.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
design  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Giles  & Brook- 
house,  architects ; and  the  works  are  being 
carried  out,  under  their  direction,  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Thompson,  contractor,  all  of  Derby. 

Reading. — The  first  stone  of  the  new  parish 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Reading,  has 
been  laid.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Dixon,  and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Niblett  & Son,  of  London. 

Chesterton. — St.  Chad’s  Mission  School  Church, 
Red-street,  in  the  parish  of  Chesterton,  has  been 
opened.  The  building  is  in  the  Pointed  style,  and 
is  built  of  red  bricks,  with  blue  brick  facings, 
and  will  accommodate  about  120  persons.  It  was 
designed  by  the  builder,  Mr.  Wm.  Lea,  of  Ches- 
terton. The  edifice  comprises  a school-room 
35  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  a chancel,  which  is  raised 
two  steps  above  the  main  room,  and  will  be  sepa- 
rated ^herefrom  on  week-days  by  a movable 
wooden  frame-work,  rising  to  the  spring  of  the 
arch,  and  a class-room,  which  will  also  serve  the 
purpose  of  a vestry  on  Sundays. 

Oateshead. — Christ  Church,  in  the  parish  of 
Gateshead,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  The  church  was  commenced  about 
two  years  and  a half  ago,  and  was  completed 
ready  for  use  last  November.  But  as  no  church 
can  be  consecrated  on  which  there  remains  a 
debt,  the  promoters  were  obliged  to  ask  the 
Bishop’s  consent  to  license  it  until  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency,  some  1,5001.  should  have  been 
raised.  When  this  became  known,  Mr.  Edward 
Joicey  generously  offered  7001.,  and  the  balance 
was  quickly  obtained.  The  church  is  now  entirely 
completed.  It  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Adams 
& Kelly,  of  Leeds,  who  have  been  employed  by 
the  Leeds  Church  Building  Society.  The  roof, 
instead  of  being  divided  into  bays  or  compart- 
ments, consists  of  uniform  rafters,  placed  rather 
more  closely  to  each  other  than  usual.  The  east 
end  is  apsidal,  with  five  tall  gables,  each  con- 
taining a window.  Beneath  these  is  a reredos  of 
Caen  stone  and  marble,  with  panels  containing 
the  Commandments,  creed,  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  The  floor. is  laid  by  Sopwith,  with  par- 
quetrie.  The  chancel  stalls  are  carved,  and  the 
organ  is  contained  in  a case  designed  by  the 
architects.  Its  chamber  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel.  The  pulpit  and  desk  are  of  Caen 
Btone,  carved,  and  relieved  with  pillars  of  diffe- 
rent coloured  marbles  and  stone.  The  carving 
was  by  Fielding  & Dark,  of  Leeds.  The  Early 
English  type  has  been  adopted.  A band  of  re- 
lieved carving  is  carried  round  the  whole  chancel 
above  the  reredos.  The  font  is  of  carved  Caen 
stone  and  marble.  The  windows  contain  some 
coloured  devices,  and  are  surrounded  by  floriated 
borders  in  colours.  Those  of  the  east  and  west 
gables  are  further  ornamented,  and  the  clearstory 
windows  are  of  the  same  design.  Messrs.  A. 
Gibb  & Co.,  of  London,  were  the  artists.  The 
church  is  lighted  at  night  by  a row  of  gas-jets 
on  either  side  at  the  level  of  the  eaves,  which 
runs  from  east  to  west,  and  the  architects  have 


run  a porch  across  the  whole  western  front,  below 
the  window.  Over  the  central  gable  of  the  porch 
is  carved  a floriated  cross  with  two  guardian 
angels.  A small  light  bell-turret  rises  at  the 
north-west  angle.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
ground,  the  organ,  and  other  special  gifts,  has 
been  6,1001.  Accommodation  has  been  provided 
for  600  persons. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hampton. — The  corner  stone  of  the  new  school 
at  Hampton,  near  Evesham,  has  been  laid.  The 
site  adjoins  the  village  green,  and  the  edifice 
will  be  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  school  will  be 
built  of  red  bricks,  with  stone  dressings,  and 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  school-room 
will  be  41  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide.  There  will 
also  be  a class-room  for  infants,  18  ft.  square. 
There  are  two  tracery  windows  in  the  main 
school-room,  and  one  in  the  class-room.  Separate 
lavatories  will  be  provided  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  and  over  the  former  there  will  be  a wooden 
bell-cot.  The  gables  are  finished  with  orna- 
mental barge-boards  and  turned  wood  finials. 
There  will  be  good  playgrounds  for  boys  and 
girls.  A teacher’s  residence  will  be  erected ; 
the  lower  portion  will  be  of  red  brick,  and  the 
upper  part  will  be  in  half-timbered  work  with 
oriel  window.  The  school  will  provide  accom- 
modation for  about  100  children.  The  building 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Hunt,  architect, 
Evesham.  The  work  was  thrown  open  to  public 
competition,  and  the  lowest  tender,  namely, 
890Z.,  sent  in  by  Mr.  Harvey  Hunt,  of  Harving- 
ton,  contractor,  was  accepted. 

Ardwiclc. — The  dedication  stone  of  a new  girls’ 
school,  which  is  being  built  in  connexion  with 
St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Ardwick,  has  been  laid. 
Schools  for  boys  and  infants,  in  connexion  with  the 
church,  were  erected  two  years  ago,  at  a cost  of 
4,200Z.,  and  the  school  for  girls  now  in  course  of 
erection  will  complete  them.  The  site  of  the  new 
building  lies  between  the  church  and  the  boys’ 
and  infants’  schools.  The  space  obtained  enabled 
the  architects  to  design  a commodious  school, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  arrange  spacious  play- 
grounds both  for  the  new  schools  and  the  boys’ 
and  infants’  school.  The  building,  which  is  two 
stories  high,  is  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  will 
accommodate  300  girls  and  70  infants.  The 
contract  for  the  building  (without  furniture  or 
fittings)  is  2,450Z.,  but  with  the  cost  of  the  land, 
furniture,  and  other  incidental  items  added,  the 
undertaking  will  cost  about  4,0001.  The  draw- 
ings have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Royle  & 
Bennett,  architects,  and  the  works  are  being 
carried  out  under  their  superintendence  by  Mr. 
Robert  Ellis,  of  Hulme. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  special  request  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference  on  Competitions  we  give  a place  to 
the  following  : — 

The  Conference  Committee  on  Competitions 
will  be  glad  to  receive  from  provincial  architects 
the  earliest  possible  notice  of  proposed  competi- 
tions, in  order  that  the  committee  may  in 
sufficient  time  transmit  to  the  promoters  of  such 
competitions,  for  their  guidance,  copies  of  the 
regulations  passed  at  the  general  conference 
of  1872. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  on  Competitions,  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  W. 


gmihs  lEmibelr. 

Manual  of  Buhl  Wor'fc  and  Marquetry,  with  Prac- 
tical Instructions  to  Carvers,  and  Ninety 
Coloured  Designs.  By  W.  Bemrose,  Jun. 
London  : Bemrose  & Sons,  Paternoster-row, 
and  Derby. 

As  a sequel  to  the  two  works,  “ Manual  of 
Carving”  and  “ Fret-cutting,”  already  favour- 
ably noticed  in  the  Builder,  and  which  have  been 
so  well  received  as  to  call  for  sevex-al  editions, 
the  author  has  been  induced  to  add  this  other 
manual  for  the  sister  arts  of  buhl-work  and 
marquetry,  neither  of  which  has,  as  yet,  been 
practised  to  any  great  extent  by  amateurs,  for 
whom  this  manual  is  intended.  The  tools  and 
the  instructions  are  simple,  and  this  interesting 
and  elegant  art  looks  as  if  it  were  easily 
acquirable. 


VARIORUM. 

In  the  “ Companion  to  the  Almanac  ” for 
1873,  Mr.  John  Plummer,  in  an  article  on 
“Capital  and  Labour  in  1872,”  writes, — 

“With  every  increase  in  the  number  of  workmen, 
unless  accompanied  by  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
demand  for  labour  or  in  the  amount  of  the  wages  fund, 
the  difficulty  of  artificially  controlling  the  rate  of  wages 
becomes  more  and  more  perceptible.  But  this  is  a fact 
which  trade-unionists  generally  refuse  to  recognise; 
hence  their  numerous  failures.  To  them,  as  to  the  greater 
portion  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy  appear  to  operate  unfairly,  to  be  intended  as  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  capital  with  which  to  tyrannise 
over  labour.  One  effect  of  this  lamentable  prejudice  has 
been  to  prevent  workmen  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  are 
based,  and  thus  avoid  the  disastrous  errors  committed  by 
them  in  their  ignorance  of  the  inutility  of  the  policy  so 
often  recommended  by  their  leaders.  It  may  appear  a 
truism,  but  the  one  great  truth  which  the  labouring  classes 
have  yet  to  learn  is  that  no  efforts,  however  powerful  or 
persistent,  on  the  part  of  their  trade  organisations,  can 
permanently  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  unless  the  increased 
scale  of  pay  be  accompanied  by  a proportional  increase 
in  the  demand  for  labour ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  combination  on  the  part  of  employers,  however  wealthy 
or  influential,  can  prevent  wages  from  rising  when  a de- 
crease takes  place  in  the  amount  of  surplus  labour, — in 
other  words,  when  the  demand  for  labour  begins  to  over- 
take the  supply.  An  illustration  of  this  latter  fact  is  to 
be  found  in  the  present  state  of  industrial  affairs  in  this 
country,  the  demand  for  labour  being  so  great  that  good 
workmen  experience  little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment  at  remunerative  wages ; indeed,  the  dearth 
of  labour  is  so  extensively  felt,  that  more  than  once  it  has 
been  recommended  that  a supply  of  labour  should  be 
obtained  from  those  parts  of  the  Continent  in  which  the 
labour  pressure  is  less  perceptible.  To  whatever  cause 
or  causes  may  be  ascribed  the  astonishing  degree  of 
national  industrial  activity  and  prosperity  which  has  led 
to  the  present  increased  demand  for  labour,  there  can  bo 
no  question  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  great  social 
events  of  the  present  century,  and  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  elucidation  of  more  than  one  of 
those  important  social  and  industrial  problems,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  has  so  frequently  baflled  the  earnest  efforts 
of  our  most  thoughtful  men.” 

Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  demand  for  labour  is 
so  great  as  the  writer  states  ? 


Ulistellanea. 

The  Drainage  and  Water  Supply  of 
Hornsea,  in  Yorkshire. — A special  meeting 
of  the  Hornsea  Board  of  Health  has  been  held, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Wade,  the  chairman,  presiding.  The 
chairman  referred  to  the  late  inquiry  commis- 
sion, stating  that  the  wisest  course  the  Board 
could  pursue  would  be  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  commissioner,  Mr.  Harrison. 
He  therefore  moved,  “ That  the  Board  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  construct  an  efficient  system  of 
sewage  and  water  supply.”  Attempts  were 
made  to  put  off  the  question  of  water  supply, 
but  the  chairman  said  he  thought  they  would  be 
very  foolish  if  they  did  not  pass  a resolution  to 
do  all  that  was  required.  To  his  mind  the  com- 
missioner was  as  determined  on  the  subject  of 
the  water  supply  as  on  any  other,  and  a great 
point  was  made  that  the  water  supply  was  pol- 
luted by  the  sewage.  He  had  evidently  got  the 
impression  that  the  ground  around  the  wells  had 
been  contaminated,  and  if  it  was  as  the  commis- 
sioner supposed,  it  would  take  a generation  to 
wear  out  that  contamination ; in  fact,  the  contami- 
nation  would  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
well  by  the  flow  of  water  through  the  ground. 
After  some  further  conversation,  the  chairman’s 
resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously.  He 
further  stated  that  he  had  asked  Mr.  C.  F.  Butler, 
as  an  engineer,  for  a statement  of  his  terms.  Mr. 
Butler  had  written  stating  that  should  he  be 
engaged  by  the  Board  he  was  fully  prepared  to 
carry  out  an  effective  plan  of  drainage  for 
the  Hornsea  district,  and  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the 
same.  His  terms  would  be  5 per  cent.,  with 
20Z.  for  travelling  expenses.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, it  was  resolved  “ That  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Butler  to  design  and  carry  out  the  drainage 
works  of  the  Board,  as  contained  in  his  letter  of 
the  28th  inst.,  be  accepted.”  It  was  also  resolved 
“ That  the  surveyor  be  requested  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  water-wells  and  the  sewage- 
tanks,  and  generally  to  report  whether  the 
houses  have  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  deposited  plans  and  the  bye-laws.” 

Assistant  Surveyor  to  St.  Pancras 
Vestry. — An  assistant  surveyor  has  been  elected 
from  the  following  candidates,  nominated  on  the 
20th  ult. ; — George  William  Brumell,  William 
Henry  Moxon,  and  Thomas  Rust.  The  voting 
was  by  ballot,  and  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  George  William  Brumell  by  a large 
i majority. 
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The  Demolition  of  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
Birmingham.  — The  demolition  of  old  St. 
Martin’s  Church  is  being  vigorously  proceeded 
with.  At  the  east  end  the  massive  masonry  has 
been  broken  into,  and  two  fine  windows,  about 
20  ft.  in  height,  of  the  Decorated  period,  have 
been  discovered, — one  on  the  north,  and  a corre- 
sponding one  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  tracery  of  these  has  been  carefully  removed. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  part  of  the 
moulding  of  an  altar  window  has  been  laid  bare. 
The  old  monumental  effigies  have  been  moved 
from  their  modern  brick  bases  in  the  windows  ; 
and  a Jacobean  monument  of  alabaster,  with  a 
shrouded  bust  surmounting  the  tablet,  which  was 
found  built  in  the  north  wall,  has  likewise  been 
transferred  elsewhere  for  security.  An  interest- 
ing piece  of  painting  has  been  brought  to  light 
in  a roof-beam,  which  spanned  the  nave  at  a 
point  about  midway  of  the  church,  and  which 
probably  formed  the  top  of  the  rood  screen.  On 
the  front  of  this  beam  appears  a painting  (of  the 
fourteenth  century)  of  the  head  of  Christ,  wear- 
ing a crown  of  thorns,  with  surrounding  nimbus ; 
the  uplifted  hands,  showing  the  marks  of  cruci- 
fixion, bear  a scroll  in  each  hand,  but  the  Latin 
lettering  on  them  is  much  defaced.  Workshops 
for  the  new  building  are  in  course  of  erection  on 
the  north  side  of  the  yard.  Mr.  Chatwin,  the 
architect,  has  made  a plan  of  the  inside  of  the 
church,  so  as  to  ensure  the  proper  relaying  of  all 
the  memorial  tablets. 

Tlie  Largest  Yield  of  Coal  on  Record. 

A new  method  of  working  coal-mines  was  brought 
before  the  South  Midland  Institute  of  Mining, 
Civil,  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  at  the  meeting 
of  that  association,  in  Wolverhampton,  on  Monday 
week.  Mr.  John  Gitting,  who  has  the  practical 
working  of  certain  collieries  at  Wednesbury, 
showed  that,  by  a system  known  to  the  coal 
trade  as  long  work,  in  preference  to  square  work, 
be  had  been  enabled  to  bring  up  no  less  than 
4,000  tons  per  acre,  more  than  had  before  been 
realised.  Thus  he  had  now  obtained  1,390  tons 
per  acre,  statute  weight,  and  at  the  present  price 
per  ton  of  the  mineral  the  colliery  yielded  1,600Z. 
per  acre  more  as  the  selling  price  of  the  product 
than  it  would  yield  if  square  work  were  still 
adopted.  Mr.  E.  Jones,  the  mining  engineer  of 
the  LilleBhall  Company,  who  is  the  president  of 
the  Institute,  asserted  that  Mr.  Gitting’s  figures 
Bhowed  he  was  obtaining  the  largest  yield 
upon  record  at  any  colliery  throughout  England 
and  Wales. 

Chambered  Barrows  in  France. — Last 
week  a paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Luke, 
at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Somerset 
House,  the  title  of  which  was  “ On  certain  Pre- 
vailing Errors  respecting  French  Chambered 
Barrows  ” j Mr.  Ouvry  in  the  chair.  There  were 
certain  opinions  respecting  the  rude  stone  monu- 
ments or  dolmens  of  France  which  he  was  con- 
vinced, after  forty  years’  experience,  were  quite 
erroneous,  and  which  it  was  important  should  be 
corrected.  The  writer  then  proceeded  to  sup- 
port the  theory  that  these  dolmens, — even  those 
that  were  now  exposed, — were  at  one  time  sur- 
rounded by  barrows,  or  envelopes,  and  that  their 
exposition  in  the  present  day  was  due  to  the 
ravages  of  time.  There  was  scarcely  one  of  them 
that  did  not  show  traces  of  the  envelope.  Mr. 
Luke  explained  in  detail  the  structure  of  the 
monuments  he  visited,  and  appealed  to  drawings 
which  he  made,  and  which  were  suspended  on 
the  walls,  for  confirmation  of  his  view.  He  did 
Inot  believe  in  the  opinion  that  they  were  Chris- 
tian structures. 

Tlie  New  Buildings  at  St.  Luke's  Work- 
house.—The  Local  Government  Board  are  again 
taking  steps  to  compel  the  Holborn  guardians 
forthwith  to  erect  the  new  block  of  administra- 
tive buildings  at  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse,  which 
the  guardians  themselves  some  time  ago  pro- 
posed, and  which  was  approved  by  the  Central 
Board,  but  which  the  guardians  subsequently 
refused  to  carry  out,  on  the  alleged  grounds  of 
a.  decrease  of  pauperism,  and  the  liability  of  the 
workhouse  for  assessment  to  the  rates  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch.  The  Local 
Government  Board  have  just  forwarded  a com- 
munication to  the  guardians,  containing  a pe- 
remptory request  to  them  at  once  to  proceed 
Ivith  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  the  total 
istimated  cost  of  which  is  upwards  of  25,000Z. 

Tlie  Steam-roller  in  Marylebone. — At  the 
ast  meeting  of  the  vestry  a discussion  arose  on 
■.report  of  the  surveyor  in  favour  of  steam-rollers 
or  roads.  It  was  agreed  that  the  advantages 
f the  new  system  outweighed  its  disadvantages. 


Tlie  Woolwich.  Steam-Hammer.  — The 

largest  of  the  massive  iron  plates  intended  to 
form  the  foundation  of  the  immense  steam- 
hammer  about  to  be  erected  in  the  Royal  Gun 
Factories,  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  has  been 
cast  in  the  Dial-square.  The  casting,  which  has 
consumed  about  100  tons  of  metal,  being  an  open 
one,  presented  a striking  appearance.  The  opera- 
tion, which  required  great  care,  was  successfully 
performed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Yinicombe, 
principal  foreman  of  the  Dial-square.  The  molten 
metal  having  been  collected  in  three  enormous 
cupolas,  at  a given  signal  the  whole  was  simul- 
taneously poured  into  the  mould . The  heat  from  the 
molten  metal,  which  covered  an  area  of  24  ft., 
was  so  powerful  as  to  break  the  glass  in  the  open 
windows  of  the  workshops.  The  large  anvil- 
block  for  the  same  hammer,  which  was  cast 
about  three  months  since,  is  not  yet  cool  enough 
for  removal.  This  casting  is  the  last  required  for 
the  foundation  of  the  steam-hammer. 

Memorial  Window. — A baptistery  window 
has  been  recently  erected  in  the  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Jewry,  Gresham  - street,  City,  in 
memory  of  John  Andrew  Back,  who,  with  a 
mutual  friend,  in  the  year  1867,  urged  upon  the 
Rev.  B.  M.  Cowie,  that  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod  then  about  to 
assemble,  to  create  a fresh  interest  in  missionary 
work  in  foreign  lands.  Its  framework  is  an 
architectural  composition  of  Renaissance  cha- 
racter, with  festoons  of  flowers  and  foliage  and 
scrollwork,  and  with  figures  in  niches.  This 
encloses  the  two  main  subjects, — “The  Passage 
of  the  Red  Sea”  and  “The  Baptism  of  Our 
Lord.”  The  figures  in  the  niches  on  each  side 
are  those  of  David  and  Aaron.  The  window  is 
from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  of  South- 
ampton-street,  Strand,  and  was  exhibited  in 
this  year’s  International  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington. 

Nottingham  Architectural  Association. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  Bake- 
well,  on  Friday  evening,  November  29th,  before 
this  association,  entitled  “ A Few  Days  in  Bel- 
gium.” At  the  close  of  the  paper,  an  animated 
discussion  took  place,  in  which  the  president, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Hine,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Tarbotton,  Mr. 
Norris,  and  others  took  part.  The  president,  in 
continuation  of  some  remarks  by  the  author  of 
the  paper  upon  the  size  of  Mediaeval  bricks, 
advocated  a reduction  of  the  thickness  of  bricks 
as  productive  of  a more  satisfactory  appearance  ; 
and  Mr.  Norris  called  attention  to  the  value  of 
old  English  brickwork,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
tints  of  the  examples  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  England.  Mr.  Tarbotton  regretted  that  Mr. 
Bakewell  had  not  been  able  in  the  limits  of  his 
paper  to  give  them  more  particulars  of  the 
brickwork  of  Bruges,  alluding  to  several  fine 
specimens  there. 

Scheme  of  Street  Improvements  in 
Sheffield. — Mr.  Flockton  has  made  a report  to 
the  town  trustees,  on  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
improving  the  streets  of  Sheffield.  He  says,  “It 
will  be  evident  that  a mere  widening  of  existing 
streets  (although  that  is  very  desirable  on  their 
own  account)  will  not  remedy  the  defects,  nor 
supply  the  'wants  indicated.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  the  opening  out  of  fresh  lines 
of  road,  and  dividing  the  traffic,  catching  it 
before  it  reaches  the  heart,  and  tempting  it  by 
shorter  distances,  easier  gradients,  or  other  con- 
veniences, out  of  the  old  routes  into  the  new  ones ; 
and  what  may  be  called  the  internal  circulation 
of  the  town  must  be  provided  for  by  new  streets 
and  improvements  in  the  central  portion.  The 
scheme  laid  down  on  the  plans  is  an  endeavour 
to  show  how  these  views  may  be  carried  out.” 

Reclamation  Sclieme. — An  Anglo-Italian 
company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  the  expanse  of  water  in  Northern 
Italy  known  as  the  Ferrara  Marshes,  covering 
nearly  200  square  miles  of  what  was  once  the 
most  fertile  land  in  Italy.  Plans  for  accom- 
plishing the  work  were  solicited  from  hydraulic 
engineers  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  choice  fell  on  Messrs.  John  & Henry 
Gwynne,  of  Hammersmith,  to  whom  the  contract 
for  the  whole  of  the  machinery  has  been  given. 
The  body  of  water  to  be  drawn  off  the  land  is 
over  2,000  tons  per  minute. 

Going  to  the  Root  of  it. — A Connecticutter 
proposes  to  prevent  the  falling  of  leaves  by  the 
artificial  warming  of  trees.  He  has  invented  a 
system  of  steam-pipes  twining  among  the  roots, 
and  kept  warm  by  steam  from  an  ordinary 
furnace  boiler. 


The  Japanese.  — On  Tuesday  last  the 
Japanese  ambassador  and  suite  inspected 
Butter’s  Wharf,  Shad  Thames  (the  largest 
bonded  warehouse  in  the  port  of  London),  and 
spent  several  hour’s  in  traversing  the  floors  and 
examining  the  various  classes  of  goods  stored. 
They  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  new 
warehouses,  and  seemed  much  interested  in 
watching  the  building  works  in  progress,  having 
ascended  to  the  highest  scaffolding  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  wharf  has  a frontage  of  over  500  ft., 
or  about  one-tenth  of  a mile  on  the  river,  with  a 
landing-stage  the  whole  length  for  large  steam- 
vessels.  The  storage  area  exceeds  ten  acres.  At 
the  close  of  the  inspection,  Mr.  F.  L.  Hutchins 
(Murray  & Hutchins,  Birchin-lane)  introduced 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale,  who  handed 
a perspective  view  of  the  wharf  and  buildings  to 
the  visitors. 

The  Crown  Co-operative  Society. — Under 
this  title  a new  society,  with  half  a dozen  direc- 
tors of  known  respectability,  is  being  formed  to 
carry  out  the  system  of  co-operation,  by  which 
articles  of  general  consumption  and  utility  are 
supplied  at  wholesale  prices.  It  is  intended  to 
open  stores  in  the  first  instance  at  Hyde  Park,  W., 
near  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
in  the  centre  of  a neighbourhood  where  there  is 
every  chance  of  securing  a large  number  of 
shareholders.  Families  also  residing  on  tho 
Great  Western  line,  and  in  the  West  of  England, 
will  find  these  stores  a great  convenience.  It  is, 
likewise,  in  contemplation  to  establish  branches 
in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  where  the  want 
of  such  stores  is  most  felt.  Judging  from  the 
past,  this  Society  would  seem  to  have  a good 
prospect  of  success. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Building  Trades’ 
Institute. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute, for  technical  education,  has  been  held  in 
St.  John’s  Schools,  Gartside-street,  Mr.  Isaac 
Holden  in  the  chair.  The  report  read  by  Mr. 
John  M'Lean,  mentioned  that  during  the  past 
year  the  efforts  of  the  committee  had  been 
successful.  The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the 
income  had  been  601.  17s.  7|d.  and  that,  after 
paying  expenses,  there  was  a balance  in  hand  of 
1Z.  13s.  4|d.  Mr.  Thomas  Lawton,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  he  was  at  a loss 
to  know  why  the  union  did  not  establish  an  insti- 
tute for  technical  education.  Mr.  Thomas  Speke- 
man  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  passed. 
Professor  Greenwood,  after  distributing  the 
prizes,  made  a few  remarks.  Other  gentlemen 
addressed  the  meeting. 

The  Sanitary  Act  in  Warwickshire. — A 

special  meeting  of  the  rural  sanitary  authority 
for  the  Warwick  Union  has  been  held  at  Warwick, 
to  arrange  for  the  provisions  of  the  new  Sanitary 
Act  being  carried  out  in  the  district.  It  was 
decided  to  appoint  a committee,  under  the  13th 
section  of  the  Act  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
sanitary  authority  for  the  current  year ; and  to 
invite  all  the  sanitary  authorities  in  Warwick- 
shire, with  the  exception  of  Birmingham,  to  a 
conference  respecting  the  Act,  the  appointment 
of  medical  officers  of  health,  and  inspectors  of 
nuisances,  and  the  districts  to  be  assigned  to 
each  throughout  the  county.  The  conference 
will  take  place  at  Warwick  early  in  January. 

Hastings  Pier. — An  apparatus  for  warming 
the  Pier  Pavilion,  by  hot  water,  has  just  been 
fitted  by  Messrs.  Cumming  & Edmonds,  hot- 
water  engineers,  of  Lilliebridge,  Fulham,  'from 
the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Cross  & Wells,  architects,  at  a cost  of 
500Z.  A furnace  has  been  fitted  under  the  floor, 
and  the  pipes,  coils,  &c.,  have  been  carried  to 
different  parts  of  the  structure.  The  coils  will 
be  covered  with  marble  plates.  Another  im- 
provement is  the  erection  of  lobby  doors,  inside 
the  pavilion,  at  four  of  the  principal  entrances, 
so  as  to  modify  the  in-rush  of  cold  air  from 
without.  The  heating  apparatus  will  enable  the 
directors  to  carry  out  the  proposal  to  introduce 
a larger  number  of  exotic  and  hot-house  plants 
and  flowers,  and  thus  to  give  an  improved 
appearance  to  the  interior. 

Cambei’weH  Vestry  has  decided  to  put  in 
force  the  stringent  clauses  of  the  Artizans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Act  in  the  cases  of  the 
premises,  18  and  19,  Alpha-street,  and  1 to  16, 
Bexley-court,  Peckham,  which  the  surveyor 
declares  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Notices  will  be  immediately  served  upon  the 
owners,  who  will  be  cited  to  appear  before  the 
vestry,  to  show  cause  against  the  proposal  to 
demolish  the  buildings. 
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Breach  in  the  Sea  Wall  at  Fambridge. 

The  work  of  filling  np  a serious  breach  in  the 
sea  wall  at  South  Fambridge,  has  not  yet  pro- 
gressed so  far  as  to  stay  the  flooding  of  the 
adjacent  land,  but  measures  to  remedy  the  evil 
have  been  vigorously^taken  up.  Mr.  Aire,  of 
London,  engineer,  has  the  superintendence  of 
the  works,  which  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Sutcliffe,  also  of  London.  The  breach  has  con- 
tinued to  get  larger  each  succeeding  day,  until 
now  there  is  a gap  of  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft., 
through  which  the  water  rushes,  as  the  tide 
reaches  its  full  flow,  carrying  away  further 
fragments  of  the  wall,  and  then  spreading  itself 
rapidly  over  the  land,  to  the  extent  of  some 
150  acres  and  to  a great  depth. 

Unveiling  of  the  Neptune  Fountain  at 
Bristol. — The  old  metal  statue  of  Neptune, 
erected  so  long  since  as  the  year  1588,  by  a 
citizen  of  Temple  parish,  has  been  removed  (for 
the  fourth  time)  from  its  position,  and  re-erected 
as  a drinking-fountain  in  a commanding  situation 
nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  church,  in 
Yictoria-street ; and  has  been  publicly  unveiled 
and  opened  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The 
figure  faces  towards  the  railway  station,  and 
stands  on  a pedestal  of  Pennant  stone,  with 
polished  granite  panels.  The  front  and  reverse 
slabs  are  fitted  for  jets  of  water,  and  galvanised 
iron  cups  are  provided  for  the  use  of  wayfarers, 
whilst  beneath  are  troughs  for  dogs. 

The  Royal  Academy. — On  the  23rd  inst 
there  will  be  an  election  of  a member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Pickersgill, 
now  on  the  honorary  retired  list.  It  would  seem 
to  be  time  for  adding  a sculptor  to  the  list  of 
Academicians,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Joseph  Durham  selected  for  the  vacancy, 
the  author  of  what  we  must  consider  the  best 
out-door  monument  in  London,  excepting  the 
great  work  in  Hyde  Park,  viz.,  the  Memorial  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  the  Horticultural 
Gardens,  not  to  mention  many  other  admirable 
productions,’  Mr.  Durham  has  high  claims  to 
the  suffrages  of  the  members. 

The  Collegiate  Church,  Wolverhampton. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  has  been  resolved  to 
remove  the  north  and  south  galleries  in  this  fine 
old  church,  and  to  reseat  the  nave  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Christian.  The  observations 
made  during  the  visit  of  the  British  Arcbaaological 
Association  doubtless  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
movement.  In  reseating  the  church  the  old 
woodwork  will  be  used  as  far  as  possible,  and  no 
material  change  will  take  place  in  the  present 
form  of  arrangement.  The  total  cost  will  be 
from  1,0001.  to  1,2001.,  and  the  estimate  of 
Messrs.  Higham  has  been  accepted  for  the  work. 

Tlie  Mansion  House,  London. — When  is  the 
justice-room  at  the  Mansion-house  to  be  properly 
ventilated?  asks  the  City  Press.  “At  present 
the  atmosphere  is  simply  poisonous ; and  some 
of  the  officials  who  have  to  stand  it  day  after 
day  have  suffered  in  consequence.  It  is  simply 
a question  of  money  ; there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  it.”  We  made  the  same  inquiry 
some  years  ago,  and  were  assured  by  the  then 
City  architect,  Mr.  Bunning,  that  it  was  more 
than  a question  of  money.  Surely,  however,  the 
difficulty  cannot  be  insurmountable. 

New  Inventions : London  International 
Exhibition,  1873. — The  Committee  on  Recent 
Scientific  Inventions  and  Discoveries  have  sug- 
gested as  special  subjects  for  exhibition  in  the 
class  all  new  modes  of  preserving  stone,  or  of 
rendering  wood  incombustible,  or  of  purifying 
water,  or  of  copying  forms  in  wood  or  metal  by 
machinery,  &c.  The  applications  for  admission, 
it  is  arranged,  must  be  sent  in  before  the  31st 
of  January,  1873. 

Sculpture  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion, 1873. — A meeting  of  sculptors,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Durham,  A.R.A.,  was  held  a few 
days  ago  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  to  inspect  the 
space  proposed  to  be  devoted  next  year  in  the 
East  Picture  Gallery  to  British  sculpture.  After 
visiting  the  spot,  a resolution  was  passed 
approving  of  the  same.  The  committee  adjourned 
to  the  9 th  of  January. 

Prize  Cabs  and  the  Exhibition,  1873. — 

The  Society  of  Arts  have  notified  to  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners,  that  the  time  during  which  cabs 
submitted  for  competition  for  prizes  must  have 
been  running  in  London  and  other  towns,  has 
been  reduced  from  three  months  to  one  month. 
The  prizes  offered  are,  as  has  already  been  an- 
nounced, one  of  601.,  two  of  201.  each,  and  two 
of  101.  each. 


Scientific  Lectures  in  Shoreditch. — A 

series  of  scientific  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  in 
the  Shoreditch  Town-hall  by  Professors  Car- 
penter, Norman  Lockyer,  and  Simmons,  during 
the  winter.  The  object  of  the  lectures  is  to  give 
the  working  population  some  scientific  instruc- 
tion at  a nominal  charge.  The  vestry  have 
unanimously  granted  the  Town-hall  for  the  pur- 
pose at  a reduced  rental. 

Monument  to  a late  Governor  of  J ersey.— 
The  Jersey  States,  at  a special  meeting,  have 
agreed,  without  a dissentient,  to  a' vote  of  1,0001. 
for  the  erection  of  a monument  in  memory  of 
General  Don,  who  twice  occupied  the  post  of 
governor  of  that  island,  commenced  the  erection 
of  Fort  Regent,  and  planted  the  military  roads, 
for  which  Jersey  is  so  well  known.  The  monu- 
ment is  from  a design  by  M.  Robinet,  a French 
sculptor. 

The  Birkenliead  Theatre  Royal.  — This 
theatre,  which  was  built  by  a limited  liability 
company,  has  been  sold  by  auction  at  the  instance 
of  the  mortgagees.  The  property  originally  cost 
20,0001.,  and  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Elias 
Gaskell,  one  of  the  shareholders,  for  8,0001. 

St.  John's  Wood. — On  Saturday,  7th,  the 
Princess  Christian  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  St. 
Mark’s  Parochial  Schools,  Hamilton-terrace,  St. 
John’s  Wood.  A large  marquee  was  erected  on 
the  site,  and  this  was  crowded  by  a congregation 
composed  almost  entirely  of  ladies. 


For  building  a new  Rectory  House  at  Benwick,  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  Adelphi, 
London : — 

Fast £2,065  0 0 

Bennett  1,880  0 0 

Bateman  (accepted)  1,844  0 0 

For  erecting  schools  at  Benwick,  Cambridgeshire.  Mr. 
William  Smith,  architect : — 

Phillips  £1,663  5 4 

Hutchinson  1,439  0 0 

Downs 1,400  0 0 

Bennett  1,390  0 0 

Bennett,  Bros 1,260  0 0 

Swann  (accepted) 1,240  0 0 


William  Smith,  architect 

Moore  (accepted)  £499 


For  erecting  schools  at  Spalding  Marsh,  Lincolnshire. 
Mr,  William  Smith,  architect : — 

Moore  (accepted)  £598  0 0 


For  ice-well  at  No.  40  Wharf,  City-road  Basin,  for 
Messrs.  Murioni  & Co. : — 

Kingston  £1,982  0 0 

Bennett  A Watts 1,531  0 0 

Kelk  & Co 1,422  0 0 

Adiard  (accepted)  1,360  0 0 

Turrel,  Bros 1,335  0 0 

Box  1,250  0 0 

Beach  1,250  0 0 

Johnson  1,197  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  additions  to  the  Castle,  Woodside,  near  Torrington 
Park  Station,  Finchley,  for  Mr.  W.  B.  Jones  : — 

Biease £890  0 0! 

Lewis  

Holding 

Strange  

Kingston  

Petley 

Jackson  

Webster 

McLean 

Kelly  

Watkins 

Pryors,  Bros 

Wurr  

Butl’ord  


surgery  and  dispensing-room,  at  the  Manor 
House,  Brixton-hill,  " " fljtt  ” 'T“  m 


For — q — _,  — , . 

I,  for  Dr.  Chaning  Pearse.  Mr.  Chas. 
Sewell,  architect : — 

Rowe  & Yerran  (accepted)  £108  15 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  8t.  Bride-street, 
Ludgate-circus  (exclusive  of  fittings).  Mr.  U.  H. 
Bridgman,  architect : — 

Perry  & Co.  (late)  £2,250  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  2,209  0 0 

Kelly,  Bros 2,173  0 0 

Crockett 2,0-45  0 0 

Falkner  1,996  0 0 

S<  rn  oner  & White  1,954  0 0 

Elkington* 1 ,939  0 0 

Amended  tender  ?--Additional  roof  story,  £2,025 
net  (accepted). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  P.  G.—T.  N.  a— J.  C.— Canon  G.— S.  D.  W.— W.  S. — A.  W.— 
H.  F.  T.-H.  K.— T.  H.  W.—A.  9.—J.  8.  B.—T.  W.  W.— B.  H.— 
G.  T.  C.— H.  8.  L.— T.  8.  W.— E.  I'A. — J.  M.  G.—R.  K.  A.— M.  T.  M. 
—8.  C.  H.— F.  G.  F.— L.  A.— T.  & D.—G.  Jt  Co.— Mr.  C.— G.  V.  B.— 
s.  D.  W. — T.  i:  S.— E.  D.—  H.  C.  W. — Street,  Bros.— J.  P.  D.  (the 
regular  charge  is  2J  per  cent.).— H.  T.  (strength  is  gained  by  the  form  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  universally  adopted). — F.  W.  (letter  is  not 
legible).— F.  H.  H.  (next  week).— R.  M.  V.  (next  week).— B.  J.  W. 
(next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

AU  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders  &o.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note. — The  responslbUlty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


Bath,  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


For  new  work-rooms  at  the  Alexandra  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Queen-square.  Mr.  Joseph  Peacock, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  & 
Theobald : — 

Adamson  & Sons £625  0 0 

Lathey,  Bros,  (accepted) 593  0 0 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoc,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Cbimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
and  prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show- 
rooms, 14  and  15,  Bury-Btreet,  St.  Mary-Axe, 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Whitland  Abbey 
Green  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Advt.] 


For  Miesion-room,  Walham-green.  Mr.  E.  Gregg, 

architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Perry,  Bros £455  0 0 

Brown 446  10  0 

Thompson  & Smith 437  0 0 


in  Little  Queen-street, 
ieucke.  Quantities  by 


BiUs  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


For  erecting  houses  and  stabling 
Edgware-road,  for  Mr.  A.  J.  W.  I 
Messrs.  New  & Cumings 

Aitchison  & Walker  

Thompson  A Smith 

Mark  

Aylctt  

Snowball 


..  £3,745 
..  3,697 
..  3,644 
..  3,609 


For  the  erection  of  a Danish  Chapel  i 
Poplar.  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris,  architect:- - 

Chissell  C'7 

Abraham  7 

Mark  7 

Watts 7 

Addington  A Co 7 


For  finishing  two  houses,  13  and  14,  Charlton-viDas, 
Church-lane,  Charlton.  Mr.  J.  Comfort,  architect: — 
West  (accepted) £570  0 0 

For  schools,  Cottenliam-road,  Holloway,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett  -. — 

Newman  A Mann.. 

Nightingale  

Williams  A Sou  

Wicks,  Bangs,  A Co 

Roberts  i 

AdamsoD  A Son  

King  A Son  

High 

Patman  A Fotheringham  

Niblett  A Son  o.oou 

Scrivener  A White  6,471 


..  £7,219 


6,790 

6,710 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS 
476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “Hot-Water  Heating,” 


CAST-IRON 

/COLUMNS,  Stancheons,  and  GIRDERS, 

VJ  at  a DAY'S  NOTICE,  QUALITY  & FINISH  UNSURPASSED. 

ORR  & M‘LEAN, 

UNION  FOUNDRY,  124,  GOLDEN  LANE,  E.C. 

Rain-pipe,  Gutter.  Stove.  Range,  and  Nail 
WAREHOUSE,  84,  HATTON  GARDEN,  E.  C. 
Catalogue,  price  2a.  6<I  deducted  from  first  order.  Estimates  free. 


/CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S 

V J SCHOOL  of  ART,  SCIENCE,  and  LITE  RAT  IRE  — TH I R- 
TEENTH  SESSION. — PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  CLASSES.— 
Principal.  Mr.  J.  W.  WILSON.  Abso c.  Inat.  C.E.— Thorough  practical 
Instruction. -SESSION  commences  JANUARY  6th  next,  l’rospectuj 
and  all  information  can  now  be  had  in  Office  of  the i School,  next 
Reading-room.  Crystal  Palace,  where  only  can  students  be  inscribed.— 

By  order  of  the  Committee,  , 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Sup.  Literary  Department. 


Dec.  14,  1872.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


995 


LONDON,  1851.  Prize  Medal. 
PARIS,  1855.  First-Class  Medal. 


F R 


LONDON,  1862.  Prize  Medal. 
DUBLIN,  1865.  Prize  Medal. 


E D E R I C K EDWARDS  * SO 

ECONOMICAL  FIRE-LUMP  GRATES, 


INI’S 


For  BED-ROOMS,  COTTAGES, 
SERVANTS’  OFFICES, 
BARRACKS, 
SCHOOL-ROOMS, 
WAREHOUSES, 
CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS, 
&c.  &c. 


18  in. 

wide,  10-in.  bars  . 

£.  s. 

. 0 12 

a. 

0 

21 

„ 12  „ 

. 0 14 

0 

24 

„ 15  „ 

. 0 16 

0 

27 

„ 18  „ 

. 0 18 

0 

30 

„ 21  „ 

1 3 

0 

36 

„ 24  „ 

1 15 

0 

38 

„ 27  „ 

2 0 

0 

42 

„ 30  „ 

2 5 

0 

Top  Lumps. 


£. 

0 7 
0 8 
0 8 
0 9 
0 10 
0 1 2 
0 14 
0 16 


These  Grates  give  a considerable  Heat  with 
a small  consumption  of  coal. 


EDWARDS  & SON, 

STOVE,  GRATE,  & KITCHEN-RANGE  MANUFACTURERS, 

No.  49,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application.  Prospectuses  may  also  be  had  relating  to  the  additional  Branches  enumerated  below. 


Improved  Economical 


GRATES 

constructed 


Grates,  

i thoroughly  sound  principles  for  Economising  Fuel,  diffusing  Heat,  and  are. 
venting  inconvenience  from  smoke.  ° 1 


Porcelain  Tile  Grates,  in  which  Iron  is 

rejected  in  favour  of  Fire-brick  for  the  Interior  of  the  Grate,  and  Tiles  or  slabs  in 
nrThfoP  E.ncauatlc>  °J  Majolica  Ware  are  used  for  the  Decoration.  The  prices 
oi  these  Grates  allow  of  their  introduction  in  any  Chamber  whatsoever  where  a fire 
is  required  to  be  used. 

Improved  Independent  Grates  and  DOG 

GRATES,  in  very  great  variety  of  Mediteval  and  other  designs,  the  interior  of  the 
Grates  being  lined  with  Fire-brick,  and  the  Tile  Slides  and  Tile  Hearths  provided 
lor  the  decoration  of  the  Fireplace. 


Fire  - Lump  Grates,  specially 


Patent  Gill  Air- Warmers,  for  Warming  the 

Halls  and  Staircases  of  Dwelling-houses,  and  for  Warming  Churches.  Made 
ol  a capacity  to  heat  from  3,000  to  60,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  burn  with  either 
attention5  ^ desceuding:  Fluesi  nnd  through  the  night,  if  required,  without 

Porcelain  Tile  Pedestal  Stoves,  with  open 

Fires’  handsoaidy  decorated  with  Porcelain,  Encaustic,  or  Majolica  Ware,  for 
CabinSj  &c-  Theso  8tovea  are  now  mllde  at  much  less  price 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 

Greatly  Improved  Kitcheners,  constructed 

with  Tiled  Doors  and  Tiled  Surfaces,  and  especially  adapted  for  Economising  Fuel 
for  effectually  Heating  the  Ovens  and  Hot-Plate,  for  enabling  Roasting  to  be  done 
in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner  in  the  Roasting  Ovens,  but  in  front  of  an  Open 
Fire  if  desired. 


Improved 

adapted  for  use  in  Charitable  Institutions,  Schoolrooms,  Workhouses,  Railway 
Stations,  Servants'  Offices,  &c. 

Improved  Smokeless  Grates,  adapted  to 

prevent  the  formation  of  Smoke,  to  Economise  Fuel,  to  burn  for  many  hours 
without  attention,  and  to  avoid  chimney-sweeping. 

Stephens  & King’s  Patent  Grates,  Steel  and 

Ormolu  Grates  with  Fire-lump  Interiors,  Improved  Sham  Orates,  Berlin  black 
and  fine  cast  Mediaeval  Grates  with  Fire-lump  Interiors. 

Improved  Ventilating  Grates,  for  furnishing 

in  the  Apartment  a supply  of  fresh  Warm  Air.  CAPTAIN  GALTON'S  VENTI- 
LATING GRATES. 

STOVES. 


Pierce’s  Pyro-Pneumatie  Stoves,  with  Fire- 

brick  interiors  and  Warm-air  Chambers,  made  to  give  a supply  of  fresh  and 
wholesomely-heated  Air. 

Dr.  Arnott’s  Slow-combustion  Stoves,  for  use 

in  Halls  and  Show-rooms,  where  a Fire  is  required  to  be  kept  perpetually  burning. 
They  require  attention  twice  in  the  course  of  Twenty-four  Hours  only. 

Goldsworthy  Gurney’s  Stoves,  for  use  in 

Churches  and  other  Public  Buildings. 


Also  for  effectually  Ventilating  the  Kitchen,  and  preventing  the  old  incon- 
venience to  Servants  of  excessive  heat. 


Steam  Cooking  Apparatus,  on  very  economical 

arrangements  for  Cooking  for  from  100  to  1,000  persons,  and  adapted  for  use  in 
Hospitals  and  other  Charitable  Institutions,  large  Wholesale  or  Retail  Establish- 
ments, Public  Schools,  Prisons,  Workhouses,  &c. 

Open-lire  Kitchen  Ranges,  of  excellent  manu- 

facture.  Smoke  Jacks,  Pastry  Ovens,  Steam  Closets,  Hot-Plates,  Stewing  Stoves 
Cottagers'  Cooking  Stoves,  Nursery  Boiler  Stoves,  &c. 


Warm  Baths,  erected  with  Hot,  Cold,  and 

Waste  Pipes,  Hot-water  Cistern  and  Circulating  Pipes  heated  from  the  Kitchen 
toiler  so  that  a Bath  may  be  had  at  any  moment  of  the  day.  Hot  Water  furnished 
U required,  by  the  same  system,  to  Wash-hand  Basins,  Housemaids'  Closets’ 
sculleries,  or  made  to  circulate  through  coils  of  Pipes  for  giving  Heat  to  a Hall  a 
Conservatory,  or  a Billiard-room. 

Hot-water  Circulation,  for  Heating  Churches 

and  other  Public  Buildings,  and  for  Conservatories  ; also  for  the  Halls,  Staircases, 
and  Passages  of  large  Private  Residences,  and  for  contributing  Heal,  if  required 
to  Drawing-room,  Dining-room,  Library,  and  Billiard-room,  with  handsome  Orna- 
mental Cases  to  cover  the  Pipes. 


ENGINEERING. 

Laundry  Apparatus,  erected  for  the  entire 


operations  of  Washing,  Drying,  and  Ironing  the  Linen  of  Large  Houses  and  of 
Public  Establishments.  Washing  Coppers  and  Ironing  Stoves  of  all  kinds. 

Lifts  for  Hotels  and  other  Large  Establish- 

monts;  also  on  a small  scale,  as  admirably  adapted  to  add  to  the  convenience  of 
Private  Families. 

Lavatory  Apparatus,  with  the  latest  Improve- 

ments,  for  Clubs,  Restaurants,  &c. 


, ^e9sf3-  EDWARDS  & SON  furnish  Estimates  gratuitously  for  the  Erection  of  Works  m any  of  the  branches  they  have  enumerated, 
and  they  include  Carpenters  and  Plumbers  work  if  preferred.  They  send  to  any  part  of  the  Country  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  Estimates,  and 
u “naSfc  them  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  advice;  and  they  guarantee  that  whatever  they  undertake  shall  be  signalised 
by  excellent  workmanship  and  efficient  action.  J 


MR.  EDWARDS’S  PUBLICATIONS  ON  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 

Our  Domestic  Fireplaces.  A New  Edition,  entirely 

re-written,  enlarged,  and  adapted  for  Popular  Reading,  the  additions  completing 
'r'Dmestic  Use  of  Fuel  and  on  Ventilation.  B~ 

Royal  8vo.,  with  149  Illustrations,  and 


the  Author’s  „„  ^ 

FREDERICK  EDWARDS,  Jun. 
Portrait  of  Count  Rum  ford  12a. 


BY  THR  SAMB  AUTHOR, 

Chimneys  ; their  Cure  and  Prevention.  Sixth 

„ revised.  Royal  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations,  price  3s.  6d. 

Attention  to  the  facts  Mr.  Edwards  has  indicated  will  save  landlords  and  house- 
holders a deal  of  trouble,  expense,  and  anxiety.”— Building  Newt. 


Xentilation  of  Uwelling-Houses  and  the  Utilisation 

of  Waste  Heat  from  Open  Fireplaces.  Out  of  print. 

LONDON : LONGMANS, 


Royal  8vo.  with  47  Illustrations,  6s. 

The  Extravagant  Use  of  Fuel  in  Cooking  Operations. 

With  an  Account  of  Benjamin,  Count  of  Rumford,  and  his  Economical  Systems, 
and  numerous  Practical  Suggestions  adapted  for  Domestic  Use. 


“Mr.  Edwards  writes  excellently,  without  technicality  or  obscurity,  and  may  fairly 
say  that  he  has  done  his  part  towards  making  the  subject  intelligible  to  unscientific 
persons.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Post  free  on  receipt  of  six  penny  stamps. 

Observations  on  Fireplaces,  Stoves,  and  Venti- 

T'T'"r  ‘ SON,  Stove  and  Range  Manufacturers, 


Some 

lation.  By  Messrs.  FRED.  EDWARDS 
and  Hot-water  Engineers. 

GREEN,  & CO.  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


996 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Dec.  14,  1872. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  "7"$®?' “2.  J??7e,a 
BET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'8  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  The  Builder."  No.  1.180.  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  urn's.  Also  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address. 
K.  A.  4.  St.  George's-road.  Regent's  Park.  Loudon. 


Recently  published,  d 


PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  for  the 

ARCHITECT,  ENGINEER,  SURVEYOR,  and  MECHANIC. 

By  E.  WYNDHAM  TARN.  M.A.  Author  of  "The  Science 
of  Building.” 

" No  book  with  the  same  objects  in  view  has  ever  been  published  in 
■which  the  clearness  of  the  rules  laid  down,  and  the  illustrated  dia- 
grams have  been  so  satisfactory."— Scotiman.  ... 

, ••  xn  excellent  treatise,  of  value  not  merely  to  students,  but  to 
practical  men.  '— Engineering.  _ 

London : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers  Hall-court,  L.  C. 


Recently  published,  12mo.  cloth  boards,  price  5s.  (postage  5d.) 

1\/T ATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS  : 

It  |_  their  Construction.  Adjustment,  Testing,  and  Use ; Com- 
prising Drawing,  Measuring,  Optical,  Surveying,  and  Astronomical 


By  J.  F.  HEATHER,  M.A.  Author  of  " Practical  Plano  Geometry," 
" Descriptive  Geometry,"  Ac. 

Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  ~ • 
merous  Woodcuts. 


■e-written.  With  n' 


London : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers-  Hall-court,  E.C. 


The  dor®  fine  - art  volumes, 

Published  by  CASSELL,  PETTER,  and  GALPIN, 

COMPRISE  : 

THE  DORE  GALLERY',  with  250  of  the  finest  Engravings 

by  Gustave  Don).  Cloth  gilt K" 

THE  DORE  BIBLE,  with  230  Illustrations  by  Gustave 

Don'.  Cloth  1 

DORES  MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST,  with  Full-page 

Engravings  by  Dor6  ' 

DORE'S  DANTE'S  INFERNO,  with  70  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  Gustave  Dori.  Cloth > 

DORE'S  DANTE'S  PURGATORY  AND  PARADISE,  with 

Full-page  Engravings  by  Dor6  > 

DORE'S  DON  QUIXOTE,  with  400  Illustrations  by  Gustave 

Dori.  Cloth  gilt • 

DORE'S  LA  FONTAINE'S  FABLES.  Profusely  Illustrated 

by  Gustave  Gor6.  Cloth  gilt i 

DORE'S  ATALA.  By  Chateaubriand.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated by  Dor6 

DORE'S  THE  WANDERING  JEW.  with  12  large  Designs 

by  Gustave  Dot*.  Cloth 

DORKS  HISTORY  OF  C KOQUEil  IT  AIN  K,  with  170 

Engravings  by  Gustave  Dori.  Cloth' 1 

DORE'S  ADVENTURES  OK  M INCH  AUSEN,  w)th 
numerous  Engravings  bj  Gusta- 
FAIRY  TALES  TOLD  AGAIN, 
e Dord 


with  Illustrations 


by 


orocco  landings.  Full  par. 
CASSELL'S  CHRISTMAS 
' all  Booksellers,  or  wi  ' 

free  by  the  Publishers. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  A GALPIN,  Ludgate-li ill,  London. 


.*  The  above  Works  are  also  kep 
ticulars  of  these  Volumes  are  contai 
CATALOGUE,  which  can  _be  obtained 
forwarded  p 


Part  I.  ready  December  20th,  price  7d. 

CASSELL’S  OLD  and  NEW 

LONDON. 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

•'  a.  [history  replete  with  incidents  as  startling  and  romantic 
those  of  the  wildest  fiction." 

Prospectuses  at  all  Booksellers',  or  post  free  from 
CASSELL,  PETTER,  A GALPIN,  Ludgate-hill,  Loudon. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Brood-street,  E.C.  and  16  and  17,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  1,600,0001.  Paid  up  and  invested,  700,0001. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


AN  ARCHITECT,  in  large  practice,  has  a 

VACANCY'  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL.— Address,  CHARLES 
NOEL  ARMFIELD.  York  Diocesan  Surveyor,  Architect,  Whitby.  ^ 


A FIRM  of  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

XA_  and  ESTATE  AGENTS,  in  good  practice,  have  a VACANCY 
' a PUPIL.  Must  be  one  who  has  been  well  educated  and  lias  a 
te  fur  drawing.  A premium  required. — Address,  L.  G.  Post-office, 
Newport,  Monmouthshire. . 


TDUPIL. — A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  the  son 

I of  a clergyman,  holding  an  Important  public  appointment,  and 
having  charge  of  an  irrigation  farm,  together  with  water,  drainage, 
andotherworks.  is  desirous  of  obtaining  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL.  To 
gentlemen  who  intend  taking  up  public  appointments  the  above  offers 
unusual  advantages,  as  he  would  have  opportunities  of  making  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineering, 
together  with  the  general  routine  of  a public  official's  office.— Address, 
' " No.  114,  Wheeloy's-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


TJNGINEERING  PUPIL.— A Gentleman, 

ID  C.E.  in  the  North  of  England,  is  prepared  to  receive  a PUPIL 
into  his  Office.  Considerable  professional  advantages,  both  as  regards 
scientific  training  and  practical  experience,  aro  offered.— Address, 
0.  J.  22.  Leadenliall-street,  London,  E.C. 


PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

ERE  is  a VACANCY  for  an  Articled 

Office  of  an  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  with 
ipecial  opportunities  for  obtaining  a practical  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession.—Address,  Mr.  CHARLES  DAILY,  16,  Market-place,  Newark- 


rpHERE  is 

X Pupil  in  the 


YWANTED,  an  IMPROVER,  in  the  Office 

V V of  an  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR.— Apply,  with  testi- 
• ■ 'o  Mr.  CHARLES  BAILY',  16,  Market-place,  Newark-on. 


moninls, 


INSPECTOR  of  GAS  LIGHTING,  City 

I of  London.— The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London 
are  in  WANT  of  a fit  and  proper  PERSON  to  fill  the  above  Office,  at 
the  wages  of  45s.  a week.  Age  25  to  35  years.  A general  statement 
of  the  duties  caube  seen  at  this  Office.— Applications  and  testimonials 
ing  full  particulars  as  to  past  employment,  Sc.  with  certificate  of 
must  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and  delivered  on  or  before 
TUESDAY,  the  31st  day  of  DECEMBER.  1872.  Candidates  will  have 
to  attend  a committee  for  examination,  on  YVEDNESDAY,  the  8th 
of  JANUARY,  1873.  at  TWO  o'clock.  The  person  elected 
up  his  whole  time  to  the  dut  ’ * 


•s  Office,  Guildhall,  No 


of  the  Office. 

JOSEPH  DAW,  Principal  Clerk, 
mber  29, 1872. 


WANTED,  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  accus 

VV  tomed  to  free-hand  design  and  ornamental  metal-work.- 
only,  with  full  particulars,  to  C.  C.  at  Negus’s, 


BOUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE,  50.  REGENT- 

\ I (STREET,  and  14,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

The  County  Fire  Office  was  established  in  the  year  1806,  upon  the 
principle  that  the  interests  of  its  Policy-holders  and  its  own  should  be 
identical.  A system  of  strict  economy  and  caution  has  enabled  the 
Directors  to  return  to  their  Policy-holders  a considerable  portion  of 
the  premiums  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  risks.  These  returns, 
which  originally  varied  with  the  profits  of  the  year,  are  now  fixed  at 
the  rate  of  25  per  ceut.  They  are  paid  out  of  a fund  specially  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  take  precedence  of  the  dividends  to  the 
Shareholders.  The  insured  are  exempt  from  all  personal  liability. 

EXAMPLES  OF  RETURNS. 

Nome  and  Residence  of  Insured.  Bonus. 


Borough  of  leeds.— wanted,  by 

the  Council  of  this  Borough  a thoroughly  efficien  t person i to 
dertakethe  Office  of  BOROUGH  ENGINEER  and  SUKYEYOR, 
carry  out  and  perform  the  following  duties  :— 

1.  To  superintend  the  laying  out,  kerbiug,  and  levelling  all  new 
streets,  and  the  paving,  flagging,  and  levelling  of  all  streets  ordered  to 
be  paved,  Ac.  and  to  prepare  all  necessary  plans  and  specifications 
2.  The  laying  down  and  connexion  of  all  sewers  and  drains  which 

the  Corporation  have  to  make  or  connect. 

3.  The  carrying  out  of  all  requirements  under  the  Sanitary  Acts, 
Local  Acts,  or  order  of  any  legal  tribunal  so  far  as  regards  structural 
works  relative  to  sanitary  arrangements  and  nuisances,  including 
non-pollution  of  streams.  _ , ,, 

4.  The  superintendence  of  construction  of  privies,  ashpits,  and  the 
like. 

5.  The  ventilation  of  Bewers. 

6 The  compliance  with  standing  orders  of  Parliament  as  to  plans 
and  sections  in  respect  of  Bills  in  Parliament  promoted  by  the  Cor- 
poration, proving  compliance  with  same,  and  giving  evidence,  Ac. 

7.  The  preparing  of  the  requisite  plans,  values.  Ac.  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Corporation  to  purchase  property  by  agreement,  and 
the  requisite  evidence  and  other  matters  under  the  direction  of  the 

Town  Clerk  in  cases  where  the  Corporation  purchase  by  con  “ 

8.  The  suggesting  of  improvement  in  streets  and  corpoi 
ings,  and  superintending  the 
9.  The  management  as  En 
waterworks  supplying  the  town,  so  far  as  the 
when  completed,  and,  if  required,  the  managem 
10.  All  other  duties  which  may  be  required  - 
the  Committees  thereof.  ’ L * ‘u- 


Polley 

No. 


est-hill . . 


n- square,  W. 


138,142  W.  F.  Riley,  esq. 

114.163  W.  T Copeland,  esq  .<(«  nui.—ou. 

320,490  H:s  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  .. 

91,118  Edward  Thornton,  esq.  Priuccs-strc. 

Sir  James  J.  Hamilton,  hart.  Portmi 
Mesera.  C J.  A ('  (.'order.  Brighton 
Messrs  Hunt  A Roskell.  New  Bond 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Nortbwirk 
Charles  Prater,  esq  Charing-cross 

John  Hillman,  esq  Lewes 

212  611  Messrs.  Lintott  A Son.  Horsham 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Howe  

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  * * *’  * 

Kingdom  ; and  to  the  Secretary,  No.  50,  Regent-i 


a d. 
596  7 0 


70  15  4 
63  0 0 
61  14  10 


48  13  6 


0 19  6 


et,  London,  Y 


e United 


PARTNER  WANTED,  by  a Builder  and 

Surveyor,  with  about  1,0001,  to  whom  3001.  a year  will  he 
guaranteed. — Address,  A.  B.  C.  Post-office,  Forest-hill,  London. 


Perspectives,  competition, 

OTHER  PLANS  and  DRAWINGS,  PREPARED  and  Etched 
ir  Coloured  in  the  first  style.  Terms  strictly  moderate.  Also, 
OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE, 
in  or  out  of  Office. 

Address,  T.  H.  14,  Argyle-street,  Argyle-square,  W.C. 


j if  and  when  ordered 
when  and  if  reqi 
s they 


o build- 


11.  To  devote  uie 
not  to  be  engaged 
whatever. 

Salary  6001.  per  annum.  The  Corporation 
all  necessary  clerks  and  other  ar-' -*—•*• 

working  materials.  Applicatioi 
endorsed  “Application  ■ *" 

instant. — By  order, 

Leeds,  4th  December. 


ired,  of 
mpleted  and 
if  all  the  works. 

, n by  the  Councl 

in  the  opinion  of  the  Council 


nsider  within  the  duties  of  his  appointment. 


addition  provide 

ionery,  and  other 

be  addressed  to  the  undersigned. 
Appointment  of  Borough  Engineer  and 
'ire  SATURDAY,  the  21st  DECEMBER 
CAPEL  A.  CURWOOD,  Town  Clerk. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Town  Council  of  the  Boroug 

Dorchester  desire  to  procure  a competent  Person  to  di 
the  general  duties  of  SURVEYOR  to  the  CouncU.  He  will 
quired  to  reside  within  the  borough,  and  superintend  themana, 
of  the  Corporate  property,  the  waterworks,  highways,  and  general 
works  of  drainage,  and  water  supply,  and  to  design,  carry  out,  and 
record  aU  such  works  on  the  Ceueral  Plan  of  the  Borough  as  necessity 
may  anse.  Applications  (accompanied  by  testimonials)  stating  age, 
qualifications,  and  salary  required,  to  be  made  in  writir  - 
livered  at  the  Office  of  the  Town  Clerk,  in  Dorchester,  on  or 
6th  of  JANUARY'  next. 

Dated  December  11th,  1872.  


L 


m 


TR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  25.  Walbrook. 
CALCULATIONS,  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES 
PREPARED  for  IRON  GIRDERS.  ROOFS,  COLUMNS,  BRIDGES, 
GASWORKS,  Ac. 

LEY'ELLING  A SURVEYING.  Professional  Assistance  generally. 


OCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH  and 

URBAN  SANITARY  AUTHORITY  for  the  DISTRICT  o' 
ion,v*oTON-UPON-HULL. — To  FOREMEN  of  ROADS.— The  Loca 
Board  of  Health  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  for  the  District  o 
Kin gston-upon- Hull  require  the  SERVICES  of  a STREET  FORE 
M \N  and  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  from  properl) 
qualified  persons.  The  situation  will  be  held  under  the  Surveyor 
the  duties  will  consist  in  Superintending  the  Construction  aui 
Repairs  of  Street  Surface  YVork,  including  paved  and  macadamise, 
roads ; also  the  Keeping  of  the  usual  Foreman's  accounts.  The  hour, 
of  sendee  will  be  6 a.m.  to  5.30  p.in.  and  the  YV'ages  21.  per  Week 
pplications,  stating  age  and  previous  employment,  accompanied  b; 
Terences,  are  to  be  forwarded  under  cover,  endorsed  "Streets  Fore 
an'3  Vindication,"  to  C.  S.  TODD,  Esq.  Clerk  to  the  Board.  Town 
gnu  on  or  — wvnvrDiuv  »\.a  io.i,  .low  nper.MRRll 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AGENTS, 

METAL  YVORKERS,  and  OTHERS.— DRAWINGS  PREPARED 
from  ROUGH  SKETCHES,  or  Instructions  for  Buildings,  or  Altera- 
tions in  any  style  ; also  Wrought  Metal  Work  designed  in  Mediaeval  and 
Italian  Styles;  Details,  Specifications,  Ac.  on  Moderate  Terms.— 
Address,’ ARCHITECT,  18,  Sherbome-street,  Blandford-square,  N.W. 


CONCRETE  BUILDING.  — INFORM A- 

_ TION  WANTED  of  CONCRETE  HOUSES  built  prior  to  and 
early  in  1865.  Payment  will  be  made  for  information. — Address,  369, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 


no 


AGENCY  WANTED,  by  a Gentleman 

having  a prominent  Place  of  Business  in  the  City.  Is  con- 
nected with  the  Building  Trade  and  its  Branches,  although  not  exclu- 
sively.—Address,  H.  S.  37,  Fish-street-hill,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


G 


EORGE  W INGROVE 

FRENCH  POLISHER  TO  THE  TRADE 
ONLY, 

'o.  24,  MOORE  - STREET.  BRYANSTONE  - SQUARE. 
Builders'  YVork  done  on  reasonable  terms. 

Estimates  given. 


ce.  To- 


J.  FOX  SHARP, 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  th 
' ",  Hull,  Otli  December,  1872. 


Bridgnorth  union.  — appoint- 

MENT  of  an  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCE 
Sanitary  Authority  of  this  Union  will,  on  SATURDA 
of  DECEMBER  inst.  APPOINT  an  INSPECTOR  o 
the  district  of  the  Bridgnorth  Union,  comprising  i 
es  aud  a population  of  8,903.  The  appointment  w 
the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Bourd;  - - ’ 
instance,  be  — ~ ' 


fresh  arrangeim 


r that 


e 15th  day  of  APRIL.  1873,  only,  aud  tt 


22nd  day  of  March  next. 

2.  Those  contained  in  th 
dated  the  11th  day  of  Novel 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  issue. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  appli 
writing,  to  me.  the  undersigned,  stating 
sent  occup«  ' j 


1872,  and  in  such  other  orders  as  the 


Yir ANTED,  in  the  Suburbs  of  London,  a 

VV  thoroughly  experienced  MAN,  to  take  charge  and  superin- 
tend the  working  of  SAYVING  and  JOINER'S  MACHINERY.— 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  salary  required,  and  references,  to 

A.  J.  care  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Fray,  140,  King-street  YS'est,  Hammersmith. 

W ANTED,  a MANAGER,  for  STONE- 

V V WARE  PIPE-WORK.— Applications  to  be  addressed.  U.  0,964, 

Mr.  Frederic  Algar,  8,  Clcmenfs-lane.  Lombard-street.  London. 

TIT  ANTED,  by  a London  Builder  and  Con- 

VV  tractor,  a thoroughly  efficient  MANAGER  and  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE Must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  in 
all  its  branches,  and  capable  of  estimating,  measuring,  Sc.  One  who 
has  filled  a similar  situation  preferred.  A liberal  salary  would  be 
given — Address,  stating  age  and  full  particulars,  to  71,  Office  of  ' The 
Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 

YY7" ANTED,  by  a Builder,  in  the  country,  a 

V V YOUNG  MAN  to  TAKE  CHARGE  of  the  BOOKS,  measure 
up  materials,  fic.- Address,  stating  age  solan,-  required,  and  where 
last  employed,  to  S.  C.  PARMKNTER,  Railway-street,  .Braintree, 
Essex. 

WANTED,  a WORKING  SHOP  FORE- 

VV  MAN  of  JOINERS.— Address,  stating  wnges  required, 

where  and  for  how  long  in  last  employ,  with  references,  to  107,  Office 
of  "The  Builder." 

WANTED,  a good  JOINER,  one  used  to 

V V hard  wood  work.— Apply  by  letter  only,  to  J.  W 12.  Maiden- 
Lane,  YV.C.  None  need  apply  unless  first-class,  quick  workmen. 

\\T ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a YOUTH, 

V V to  KEEP  TIME,  and  assist  generally.— Apply,  in  own  hand- 
writing. stating  salary  required,  to  M.  S.  23,  Upper  Thames-street 

"WANTED,  a YOUTH,  for  Taking  Time, 

V V Keeping  Account  of  Goods  going  out  and  coming  to  ; also  for 
Making  Plans  and  YVorking  Drawings  of  Encaustic 
dilating  Quantities.  Ac.  He  must  write  a good  hand. -Address,  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  POTTERY  COMPANY.  Poole,  Dorset. 

tTIO  SAW-SHARPENERS.— WANTED,  a 

1 first-class  MACHINE  8AYV-SHARPENER.  for  a constancy.— 

Apply,  with  references  and  full  particulars,  to  JOHN  PERRY  & CO. 
Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  E. 

T)  APERH  AN  GINGS.  — WANTED,  an 

1 energetic  Man,  of  good  address,  to  wait  upon  YVest-end  Builders 

and  Decorators.  To  a first-class  REPRESENTATIVE  liberal  terms 
will  be  offered.— Address.  61.  Office  of  "The  Builder. 

TVUILDER’S  CLERK  (Junior)  WANTED. 

1 ) Age  about  23.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  W.  B.  47,  Old- 

■\V7ANTED,  by  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  a 

VV  RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
duties  of  an  architect's  office,  including  perspective.  — Address, 
No.  105.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

WT ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  JUNIOR 

VV  ASSISTANT  in  an  ARCHITECT'S  Office.  Age  19.— Ad- 
dress, YV.  C.  RIDDICK,  Effra-road,  Brixton,  S.YV. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WT ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  JUNIOR  CLERK.  Well  versed  in  the  general  routine  of  a 
builder's  office  Good  tracer.  Excellent  references.— Address.  J.  E.  t - 
care  of  Mr.  Edgar,  No.  2,  Blomfield-terrace,  Blomfleld-road,  Bow- 
Common,  E. 

YI7ANTED,  immediate  RE  - ENGAGE - 

V V MENT,  by  a trustworthy  aud  efficient  SHOP  FOREMAN  of 
JOINERS  aud  thoroughly  practical  MACHINIST,  whose  system  of 
working  shop  and  mill  in  conjunction  greatly  economises  labour.  -No- 
objection  to  the  exclusive  management  of  either  department  or  till 
up  time  in  the  office.  (Joiner).  Salary  45s.— Address,  YERITAS, 

No  2,  Exeter-place,  YValhain-Green,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

T/WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  by  trade.  Good  refer- 
ences.—Address,  ALPHA,  3,  Hope  Cottages,  Clarendon-road,  Hornsey. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

-WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  respectable  young  Man,  aged  19.  Writes  a good  hand  and 
is  used  to  the  general  routine  of  an  office.  Good  reference. -Address, 

R.  T.  Springfield-strect,  Chelmsford. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK  of  WORKS  or  MANAGER,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

Man,  well  up  in  tunnelling  and  heavy  building  operations.  Address, 

C.  L.  1,  Suffulk-pl.oco,  Pall-mall,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  Sc. 

WT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  CLERK  Age  29,  Accustomed  to  all  the  duties  of  a builder's 
office.  Good  accountant.  Excellent  references  from  large  London 
firms— A.  40. Heygate-street,  Wolworth-road,  S.E. 

TO  GENTLEMEN  AND  BKICKMAKERS. 

YXTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  to  Dig, 

VV  Make,  and  Bum  BRICKS,  TILES,  Sc.  at  per  thousand 

(Labour  ouly),  in  close  or  Scotch  kilns,  or  clamp-work.  Twenty-three 
years'  experience.  Good  reference,  and  security  if  required.— 
Address.  A.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Pearce.  24,  High-street,  Tunbridge  YV  ells. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURY'EYORS. 

YITANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

V V an  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT  of  eight  years'  expe- 
rience  in  both  London  and  provincial  offices,  who  lias  a fair  knowledge 
oi  quantities,  and  practical  knowledge  of  construction.  Satisfactory 
refer)  ru  «,  YV.  D.  115,  Cottenham-street, 

Upper  Brook-street,  Manchester. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Sc. 

WT  ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  &c.  a 

' V V JOB  or  CONSTANCY.  Good  reference.— Address,  C.  BAKER, 
No.  25,  Bradmore  Park-road,  Hammersmith,  YV. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUfLDERS. 

, WT  ANTED,  by  a steady  young  Man,  a 

c V V CONSTANT  SHOP.  Is  a good  PLUMBER,  and  would  fill  up 
time  in  other  branches  oi  the  trade.— Address,  93,  Office  of  "Ihe 
, Builder." 

.ons,  in  their  own  hand- 
residence,  past  and  pre- 
with  recent  testimonials  as  to  qualifications,  and 
before  FRIDAY,  the  20th  day  of  DECEMBER 
inst.— By  order,  YVM.  REYNOLDS,  Clerk. 

Bridgnorth,  6th  December,  1S72. 


XXT ANTED,  by  a practical  BUILDER  and 
vv  house 


ANTED,  immediately,  a MAN,  com- 

petent to  YVORK  a STEAM  MOULDING  and  PLANING 
MACHINE. — Apply  to  Messrs.  AITCH1SON  4:  WALKER,  Portland 

Yard.  William-s'  ‘ 

references. 


W' 


, St.  John's  Wood,  with  usual  particulars  and 


ALTERATION  or  REPAIR  of  HOUSES,  or  PIECEWORK,  either  ol* 
or  new.  With  or  without  materiaL  Can  give  unexoeptiouablere,“r- 
ence  to  carry  out 
"The  Builder." 


iy  job  he  may  undertake. — Address,  102,  Office  of 


WANTED,  by  a Builder,  an  opportunity  to 

recommend  a young  Man  as  JUNIOR,  in  a first-class 
Builder's  Office..  YVell  up  to  tracing,  assistant  book-keeping,  and 
general  office  work  ; knowledge  of  perspective.  Salary  moderate, 

) Address,  U.  R.  51,  Brownlow-road,  Dalslon. 
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A Sanitary  Survey : What  is  it  ? 

OCAL  Sanitary  Au- 
thorities are  issuing 
advertisements  for 
inspectors  of  nui- 
sances,— taking  the 
name  from  the  new 
Public  Health  Act, 
although  “local  sani- 
tary inspector” 
would  have  been  a 
more  appropriate 
name,  and  they  say 
that  one  of  the  duties 
will  be  to  make  a 
sanitary  survey  of 
the  district.  It  has 
occurred  that  this 
term  has  been  mis- 
understood at  both 
ends  of  the  line 
which  connects  the 
persons  sought  with 
those  who  are  to 
appoint  them;  and, 
in  such  things  as 
these,  what  has  been 
may  be  again.  On 
a recent  appoint- 
ment, two  at  least 
of  the  half  - dozen 
selected  candidates 
were  in  much  doubt 
as  to  what  they 
would  be  expected 
to  do  to  fulfil  the 
requirement  of  a 
sanitary  survey.  It  is  not  defined  in  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  advertisement  set  forth 
that  the  salary  offered  was  intended  to  include 
all  expenses.  But  that  cannot  be.  That  it 
should  include  all  personal  expenses,  travelling 
and  other,  is  proper  enough,  and  it  is  an  arrange- 
ment that  will  save  many  small  troubles  to  both 
the  authorities  and  the  officers.  There  will  be 
expenses,  however,  incurred  by  the  inspector  of 
nuisances  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  Board  as  they  arise ; such, 
for  instance,  as  the  employment  of  occasional 
assistance,  rendered  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  special  orders  of  the  Board;  and  it 
was  apprehended  by  some  of  the  candidates  that 
these  might  amount  to  something  serious.  In 
connexion  with  the  sanitary  survey,  however, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  beyond  personal  expenses. 

The  inspector  will  personally  observe  the 
existing  state  of  the  premises  of  every  house  in 
the  district,  and  note  down  his  observations  in  a 
book  on  the  spot.  He  will  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  well  or  other  source  of  water-supply,  and 
take  a gallon  away  with  him  as  a sample  for 
analysis,  for  this  purpose  requiring  from  the 
Board  a stock  of  stone  jars,  the  corks  of  which 
are  to  be  sealed  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  the 
sample  has  been  taken.  He  will  extend  his 
observations  of  the  state  of  the  surface,  and  what 
may  be  upon  it,  to  a distance  all  round  the 
premises  the  drainage  from  which  he  may  judge 
to  have  any  influence  on  the  well  or  other  source 
of  water  supply.  He  will  ascertain,  both  by 
inquiry  and  observation,  the  nature  of  the  ground 
upon  which  the  premises  are  situated,  whether 
on  clay,  gravel,  or  rock,  and  the  direction  of  the 


dip  of  the  strata,  if  any.  He  will  ascertain  and 
note  down  the  distance  from  the  well  of  any 
cesspool  or  other  receptacle  of  refuse  organic 
matter,  and  whether  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  dip  or 
on  that  of  the  rise  of  the  strata,  in  respect  of  the 
well.  He  will  see  in  what  manner  the  slops  and 
sewage  of  the  house  are  conveyed  away  from  it, 
and  where  to.  If  there  be  a water-closet  in  the 
house,  he  will  ascertain  whether  any  provision 
has  been  made  for  carrying  off  the  sewage  gases 
to  some  place  where  their  escape  will  be  harm- 
less. (If  required  to  do  so  by  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  he  will  inquire  also  into  other  particu- 
lars) . He  will  ascertain  the  number  of  pigs  kept 
upon  the  premises,  and  the  distance  of  the  sty 
from  the  house.  Comparing  the  evident  size  of  the 
house  with  the  number  of  persons  living  in  it,  he 
will  exercise  his  judgment  in  desiring  to  see  and 
to  measure  the  rooms  of  the  house,  and  distin- 
guish living  from  sleeping  rooms.  This  part  of 
his  duties  may  easily  become  disagreeable 
to  the  tenant,  if  not  exercised  with  judgment 
and  discretion.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  done 
wherever  there  is  a reasonable  supposition  of 
overcrowding. 

Having  made  such  a survey  of  the  premises 
of  every  house  in  the  district,  the  inspector  of 
nuisances  is  to  make  a report  to  the  Board  of  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  district.  Either  at  the 
same  time  or  afterwards,  upon  being  asked  to  do 
so  by  the  Board,  he  is  to  suggest  such  remedial 
measures  as  may  seem  to  him  proper  for  re- 
moving all  nuisances  from  the  premises  of  the 
houses,  and  suggest  such  works  of  a permanent 
character  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  nuisances.  These, 
so  far,  relate  to  every  dwelling-house  in  the  dis- 
trict. In  addition,  he  will  inspect  and  report 
upon  the  condition  of  every  slaughter-house, 
and  every  place  of  business  where  the  trade 
carried  on  is  of  a noxious  or  offensive  character. 
Nothing  less  than  such  a survey  as  this  will  be 
of  any  avail.  More  might  be  included.  To  take 
the  items  seriatim. 

1.  The  well  or  other  source  of  water-supply. 
If  it  is  situated  on  the  rise  of  the  strata  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  of  any  cesspool  or  other 
receptacle  of  organic  matter,  it  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  polluted ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  situated  on  the  dip,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  water  in  it  will  be  polluted.  It  is 
necessary  to  supplement  this  information  by  a 
concurrent  report  of  the  analyst  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  water  at  the  time  of 
the  survey,  for  which  purpose  the  inspector 
will  deliver  to  him  a sample.  If  both  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  the  position  of  the 
well  and  the  analysis  are  favourable,  it  will 
be  a happy  state  of  things  for  all  parties ; but 
if  the  dip  of  the  strata  would  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  the  water  would  probably  be  bad,  and 
the  analysis  confirms  the  inference,  then,  clearly, 
either  another  source  of  Bupply  must  be  sought, 
or  else  the  source  of  pollution  must  be  done 
away  with.  It  must  be  observed  that  to  judge 
of  the  permanent  quality  of  water  by  the  analysis 
of  a sample  alone  is  not  sufficient,  for  a sample 
(over  a whole  district  inspected  by  only  one 
man)  can  be  taken  but  seldom,  and  the  occasion 
may  happen  to  be  a favourable  one  or  the  con- 
trary, in  respect  of  any  long  time,  such  as  a 
year.  The  physical  characteristics  must  there- 
fore be  considered,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
chymical. 

2.  The  house  slops,  and  how  they  are  con- 
veyed away.  If  the  ground  be  porous,  as  gravel 
or  sand,  or  sand  rock,  it  will  often  be  found  that 
the  slops  are  conveyed  into  the  cesspool,  there 
to  be  contained  until  they  soak  away.  This  is 
the  very  worst  form  in  which  they  can  be  dealt 
with.  Almost  as  bad  is  that  in  which  they  are 
thrown  out  of  the  back-door  on  to  the  surface, 
thence  to  soak  away  and  evaporate.  The  only 
thing  in  which  this  way  is  better  than  the  other 
is,  that  the  slops  do  not  convey  into  the  sur- 


rounding  ground  the  organic  matter  of  the  cess- 
pool. Again,  the  slops  may  be  drained  away  to 
a ditch,  at  more  or  less  distance  from  the  house  ; 
but  here,  while  the  soakage  will  be  less,  the 
annoyance  from  evaporation  will  be  greater,  and 
the  offensiveness  more  concentrated.  But  there 
may  be  proper  sewers  into  which  to  drain  the 
house  slops  and  other  sewage.  In  this  case  it  is 
sufficient  to  see  that  all  openings  at  the  ground 
level  (near  the  house)  into  the  drain  communi- 
cating with  the  sewer  are  properly  trapped,  and 
that  the  gases  which  necessarily  arise  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  sewage  are  led  away  by 
one  or  more  pipes  to  a place  where  their  escape 
cannot  contaminate  the  air  breathed  by  the  in- 
habitants;  and  that  place  will  in  general  be 
above  the  roof  of  the  house,  providing  that  the 
place  chosen  be  not  in  proximity  with  bedroom 
windowr.  For  this  purpose  also,  the  soil  pipe  of 
every  water-closet  should  be  carried  straight  up 
to  a point  some  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  above  the  roof,  and 
there  terminate  with  an  open  end.  Fanciful 
cowls,  hoods,  or  other  obstructions  to  the  escape 
of  the  gases  are  generally  worse  than  useless. 
The  size  of  these  ventilating  pipes  should  not  be 
less  than  3 in.  diameter,  but  the  larger  the 
better.  The  drains  should  not  be  taken  into  the 
house  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it ; but  should 
terminate  outside  the  wall  in  a proper  trap,  and 
the  slop-water  should  be  led  by  a pipe  into  that 
trap. 

3.  Pigstyes  are  a great  nuisance  new  a house, 
and  yet  it  is  a manifest  hardship  to  interfere  with 
the  keeping  of  a pig,  or  even  of  several.  Many 
inspectors,  and  amongst  them  some  of  the  best, 
are  of  opinion  that  pigs  may  be  kept  so  as  not 
to  be  a nuisance,  if  the  sty  be  not  nearer  than 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  from  the  house* 
and  providing  that,  at  whatever  distance,  it  be 
kept  as  clean  as  a stable  or  cowhouse  is  kept 
when  properly  attended  to. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  in  every  district  to  which 
inspectors  of  nuisances  are  now  to  be  appointed, 
some  houses,  and  often  many,  will  be  found  to  be 
overcrowded.  Overcrowding  is  relative  as  to 
space.  It  is  a very  wide  question,  and  one  not 
to  be  hastily  dogmatised  upon.  It  is  one  that 
will  cost  every  inspector  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
a great  deal  of  investigation  into  the  opinions 
of  the  best  authorities,  and  a great  deal  of 
thought  on  his  own  account.  It  is  true  that 
he  may,  and  ought  to,  throw  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  these  things  upon  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  ultimately  ho  must  do 
so;  but  before  he  can  make  a report  on  his 
survey  he  must  either  understand  this  question 
himself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  or  that 
house  is  overcrowded,  or  he  must  report  the 
number  of  people  in  every  house,  and  leave  the 
medical  officer  to  decide  for  himself. 

This  sanitary  survey  does  not  touch  upon — or 
rather  it  is  beyond  and  outside  of — the  ordinary 
duties  which  are  set  forth  in  the  instructions 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  such  as 
attending  meetings  of  the  Sanitary  Authority 
when  so  required ; visiting  any  spot  on  receiving 
notice  that  a nuisance  exists  there  ; visiting  and 
inspecting  shops  kept  or  used  fox’  the  sale  of 
batcher’s  meat,  poultry,  fish,  game,  flesh,  fruit, 
vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or  flour,  or  as  a slaughter- 
house ; and  examining  any  animal,  carcass, 
meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables, 
corn,  bread,  or  flour  which  may  be  therein ; and 
in  case  any  such  article  appear  to  him  to  be  in- 
tended for  the  food  of  man,  and  to  be  unfit  for 
such  food,  he  is  to  oause  the  same  to  be  seized, 
&c. ; communicating  with  the  medical  officer  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  contagious,  infectious,  or 
epidemic  disease ; disinfecting  articles  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease ; entering  from  day  to  day 
in  a book  particulars  of  his  inspections,  and  of 
the  action  taken  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties ; keeping  other  books  as  a continuous  re- 
cord of  the  sanitary  condition  of  each  of  the 
premises  in  respect  of  which  any  action  has  been 
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taken  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  and  any  other 
systematic  records  that  the  sanitary  authority 
may  require  ; producing  his  books  to  the  medical 
officer  when  required,  and  rendering  to  him  such 
information  as  he  may  be  able  to  furnish ; super- 
intending and  seeing  to  the  due  execution  of  all 
works  which  may  be  undertaken  for  the  suppres- 
sion or  removal  of  nuisances ; and,  in  gexjeral, 
that  he  shall  observe  and  execute  all  the  lawful 
orders  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  the  orders 
which  may  be  hereafter  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  already  taken 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  at  meetings 
of  boards  of  guardians,  since  the  regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  been  issued, 
there  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  would  be  the  respective  duties  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  and  of  the  inspector  of 
nuisances ; some  members  of  boards  being  of 
opinion  that  the  medical  officer  would  have  little 
to  do  but  to  confirm  the  reports  of  the  inspector 
of  nuisances.  Without  going  into  the  question 
of  what  the  particular  duties  of  the  medical 
officer  may  be,  we  may  yet  say  that  we  think  he 
will  have  very  much  to  do  if  he  is  a really 
efficient  medical  officer  of  health,  and  if  his  chief 
attention  is  turned  to  the  prevention  of  disease, 
by  bringing  those  sciences  which  relate  to  the 
subjeot,  physical  and  chemical,  to  bear  upon  this 
great  question  of  the  public  health  ; for  it  is  not 
so  much  to  the  reduction  of  mortality  that  he  is 
to  attend,  as  to  the  prevention  of  sickness  and 
the  contraction  of  those  diseases  which  tend  to 
deterioration  of  race ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
insure  that  those  who  live  Bhall  live  healthily. 
This  is  the  responsibility  laid  upon  him. 

It  is  observed  that  the  several  Government 
inspectors  appointed  to  advise  local  authorities 
under  the  new  Act,  do  not  all  recommend  the  same 
action  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances 
in  making  his  reports.  Some  advise  that  he  shall 
Teport  to  the  board,  and  some  to  the  medical 
officer.  This  discrepancy  may  be  due,  not  to 
any  abstract  and  general  difference  of  opinion, 
but  to  local  circumstances.  It  is,  probably,  of 
little  importance  in  which  way  the  reports  shall 
be  made.  The  one  thing  above  all  others  of 
importance  is  a thorough  agreement  between  the 
two  officers  to  promote  the  health  of  the  people. 
Neither  can  possibly  in  this  case  aggrandise  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  either  can  possibly  be  useful  is  to 
sink  minor  personal  questions  in  the  grout  public 
one. 


THE  GOTHIC  BUILDERS  YET  AT  THEIR 
WORK. 

There  are  so  many  differences  between  the 
old  system  of  things  and  the  new  of  to-day  as 
regards  art  and  architecture,  that  there  would 
be  no  small  difficulty  in  fixing  on  any  one 
difference  conspicuously  prominent.  The  old 
arts  and  architectures,  as  a rule,  rose  up  into 
existence  we  hardly  to  this  hour  know  how  ; they 
went  on,  and  progressed,  and  at  last  for  the  most 
part  died  out,  and  became  extinct,  and  gave 
place  to  new  styles  of  art.  Gothic  architecture 
and  fine  art  in  this  country  exemplify  this  in  a 
remarkable  and  not  a little  instructive  manner. 
The  growth  of  the  Early  English  Gothic,  to  use 
the  ordinary  and  so  well  understood  terms,  its 
expansion  or  development  into  the  Decorated,  and 
its  fall,  as  most  people  think  it,  into  the  Perpen- 
dicular, and  its  final  death  in  Elizabethan,  all 
went  on  as  perpetual  change  in  an  almost  im- 
perceptible way.  No  one,  and  certainly  not 
those  wno  worked  out  the  great  problem,  could 
draw  a hard  and  fast  line  between  the  one  phase 
of  this  style,  and  the  other  next  to  it,  and  fol- 
lowing it.  There  is,  as  all  know,  a sufficiently 
marked  distinction  between  the  Early  English, 
and  the  style  which  succeeded  it,  the  Decorated  ; 
but  there  is  no  particular  time  at  which  a point 
can  be  fixed  as  the  exact  changing  turn  in  them. 
The  styles  never  struck  the  hours.  All  went  on 
in  a gradual  and  unnoticed  way.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  been  needed  but  the  native  capacity  of 
those  who  worked  out  the  several  styles,  each 
in  their  own  age  and  generation. 

So  much  by  way  of  reminder  as  to  the  old 
Gothic  art  ancl  architecture,  and  the  methods  of 
their  production.  But  how  different  was  it  to 
our  modem  system  of  bringing  Gothic  forms 
and  architecture  into  existence.  Let  us  con- 
sider it  for  a few  moments,  and  note  the  differ- 
ence. Before  the  modem  Gothic  movement,  by 
a sort  of  accident,  there  occurred  an  architec- 
tural interregimm.  Brick-and- mortar  construc- 
tion took  the  place  of  art  and  architecture,  and 


the  Gothic  that  sprang  by  slow  degrees  into 
existence  was,  as  all  know,  directly  copied,  as 
nearly  as  could  then  be,  from  “ examples " of 
the  old  Gothic  remains  and  ruins.  The  way  in 
which  this  was  done,  and  the  special  phase  of 
Gothic,  the  “ Perpendicular,”  which  was  at  first 
fixed  on  as  a something  “ Gothic,”  and  as  con- 
taining “tracery”  to  copy,  need  not  now  detain 
us  : we  only  want  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
of  the  copying  or  imitation  of  old  examples  of 
Gothic  art,  and  to  the  distinction  to  be  observed 
between  the  old  way  of  producing  Gothic  and 
the  modern  system.  The  one  was,  as  we  have 
noted,  a growth ; the  other  is  as  a replanting  : 
the  one  was  as  a growth  of  natural  plants  ; the 
other  is  as  a copying  of  these  natural  plants  in 
new  materials,  and  in  a modem  way.  Let  us 
note,  too,  in  passing  that  this  new  and  artificial 
reproduction  of  the  old  forms  of  Gothic  has  not 
been,  and  is  not  confined  to  one  particular  phase 
of  Gothic,  but  all  phases  of  the  style,  and  all 
countries  have  been,  and  are  yet,  drawn  upon  for 
fresh  and  ever  new  “ precedent  ” to  go  by  and  to 
follow.  There  are  many  other  causes  at  work 
besides  this  primitive  one,  which  absolutely  pre- 
vents the  production  of  a Gothic  building  in  the 
same  way  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  old  work. 

But  now  the  question  occurs,  and  a curious 
one  it  is,  what  would  have  been  the  position  and 
nature  of  Gothic  art  and  architecture,  had  the 
style  gone  on  and  progressed  from  the  Perpen- 
dicular to  the  present  time,  as  it  did  go  on  and 
progress  without  any  disturbing  influence  from 
the  Early  English  to  the  Perpendicular  ? and  is 
there  anything  that  is  constructed  in  the  present 
day  that  is,  in  like  manner,  a following  on  from 
the  old  Gothic  days  ? It  would  be  vain,  we 
think,  to  look  round  for  any  such  object.  All 
things  have  changed ; for  not  only  have  most  of 
the  old  objects  of  use  been  superseded  by  new 
and  improved  ones,  but  even  those  things  which 
have  not  been  so  superseded  are  changed  in 
form  and  in  details.  The  old  Gothic  art  is  really, 
and  in  sober  faot,  as  dead  as  the  extinct  animals 
of  the  pre- Adamite  age.  But  yet  there  is  one 
object  to  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of  modern 
Londoners, — not,  it  is  true,  in  the  streets,  but  on 
the  river  that  runs  through  London, — which  not 
only  recals  the  old  Gothic  forms  and  ways  of 
work — the  “ Medievalism  ” of  the  past, — but  is 
in  truth  a bona  fide  remnant,  so  to  speak,  of  it. 
We  allude  to  those  strange-looking  boats  which 
some  readers  may  have  noticed,  not  too  genteel 
to  look  at  such  out-of-the-way  things,  called 
“ galliots.”  These  vessels  are  fishing-boats,  and 
in  them  are  Btored  up  in  water-tanks  the  eels 
which  supply  the  London  markets.  They  are  of 
Dutch  build,  and  manned  by  Dutch  sailors,  and 
are  well  worth  the  attentive  looking  at  by  those 
who  take  general  views  of  art.  It  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  describe  them. 
They  lie  low  in  the  water,  and  are  round  and 
tubby  enough  both  in  stem  and  stem  ; they  are 
decked  boats,  with  huge  lee-boards,  and  with 
short  single  masts.  Turner  delighted  in  them, 
as  well  he  might,  for  nothing  can  surpass 
their  fitness  and  attractiveness  as  boats  for 
the  painter.  They  are  not  painted,  but  the 
natural  wood  is  allowed  to  show  itself ; and  the 
colour  of  the  sails,  whether  in  sunshine  or  out  of 
sunshine,  must  always  remain  the  despair  of  the 
painter,  however  imaginative,  and  buy  his  colours 
where  he  will.  It  must  have  been  in  just  some 
such  boat  as  this  that  brave  Columbus  and  his 
companions  sailed  into  that  then  fabulous  and 
mysterious  ocean  which  is  nowadays  crossed  with 
as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  men  go  to  Graves- 
end. Much  has  been  gained,  but  a little  something 
has  been  lost ! But  to  the  structure  and  mode 
of  design  and  working  details  of  these  boats. 
They  are  real  and  bond-fide  “ Gothic  ” boats,  and 
are,  doubtless,  the  traditional  remains  of  the  old 
Gothic  or  Middle-Age  system  of  boat-building. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  neatness  of  their  build, 
and  the  carefulness  with  which  they  are  put 
together.  The  mouldings,  and  timber  ornaments, 
and  splays,  show  real  artistic  feeling,  and  wher- 
ever the  main  constructive  timbers  end,  and 
show  themselves,  this  is  to  be  seen,  as  in  the 
rudder  and  rudder-post.  Indeed,  generally,  we 
may  affirm  that  no  modern  “improved”  steam- 
packet  boat,  with  every  possible  help,  and  with 
the  best  materials,  has  any  place  by  the  side  of 
one  of  those  quaint  vessels  as  an  artistic  perform- 
ance, and  as  a picture.  Let  us  repeat  that  these 
things  must  be  seen,  if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in 
pictures, — say,  in  one  of  Turner’s,  who  never 
missed  opportunity  of  putting  them  into  his 
boat  pictures.  They  are  famous  sea-boats,  and 
last  out  many  a modem  craft,  and  come  safely 
sometimes  into  harbour  when  other  more 


improved  vessels  come  to  grief.  We  are  not 
going  to  advocate  the  going  back,  even  for 
artistic  purposes,  to  this  Btyle  and  method  of 
boat-building,  any  more  than  to  plead  for  a 
return  to  the  coach -building  of  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  as  shown  in  our  Lord  Mayor’s 
state-coach,  as  compared  with  a modern  im- 
proved carriage  or  tram-car ; but  of  the  artistic 
difference  between  them  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt.  What,  we  may  here  ask,  is  the  loss 
and  gain, — an  “improved”  boat  or  carriage 
without  art,  or  an  old-fashioned  boat  or  carriage 
with  art  ? Can  both  be  joined  ? What,  for 
instance,  can  be  done  with  a modern  New  York 
tram-car  to  give  it  a place  in  a picture  in  the 
same  way  of  fitness  as  the  old  gilt  coach  of 
Elizabethan  fame  serves  ? Here  is  a modem 
problem  of  no  small  importance,  significance, 
and  difficulty. 

We  have  thus  called  a little  artistic  attention 
to  these  curious  things  while  they  yet  last,  for 
there  are  signs  of  their  disappearance  into  that 
gulf  of  progress  which  is  truly  absorbing  every- 
thing that  is  of  the  past ; and  we  have  adduced 
it  as  a singular  instance  of  the  past  in  the 
present.  The  old  Gothio  workmen,  and  their 
mode  and  style  of  work,  yet  live  in  the  present 
for  a little  time  longer.  What  would  our  archi- 
tects,  and  antiquaries,  and  ait  societies,  think, 
if  but,  in  some  solitary  and  out-of-the-way  London 
bye-street,  there  should  be  nob  only,  as  there 
are,  things  out  of  date,  and  of  past  ways  of  con- 
struction and  ornament ; but  that  there  should 
be  found,  yet  working  in  the  old  methods  and  tra - 
ditionally,  a few  workmen  at  an  object  long  since 
supplanted  elsewhere  by  more  modern  and  im- 
proved constructions  ? Or,  to  put  it  yet  more 
significantly,  what  would  be  thought  of  a new 
chapel  building  up  in  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
by  the  old  workmen  of  centuries  back,  in  their 
own  way,  with  all  their  prejudices  and  quaint 
ways  of  work,  without  book  “precedent”  to  go 
by,  for  they  would  need  none,  and  but  with  the 
single  puipoBe  of  use,  the  art  being  all  the  while 
simply  instinctive  ? The  past  in  the  present ! 
All  this  seems  strange  enough,  and  hard  to 
realise ; yet  is  it  a practical  reality  in  the  case 
of  these  Dutch  fishing-boats  in  the  river  Thames. 
They  are,  as  we  have  said,  probably  the  only 
things  now  being  built,  and  we  have  seen  them 
in  process  of  building,  timber  by  timber,  in 
modern  civilised  Europe  at  least,  which  can  be 
said  to  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  it,  really  “ Gothic,” 
not  copied  Gothic,  or  a reproduction  of  the  old 
forms  in  new  materials  and  by  living  hands  ; but 
the  old  work  itself,  and  the  ways  of  that  work, 
still  going  on  traditionally  by,  it  is  true,  modern 
hands  and  heads,  but  just  as  though  nothing  had 
stepped  in  between  the  days  of  genuine  Gothic- 
art  production  in  Gothic  times  and  now.  It  is 
genuine  and  true  work  indeed,  and  the  truism  of 
Darwin  is  evidenced  in  art  as  well  as  in  nature  ; 
that  while  any  amount  of  change  may  be  going 
on  in  a race  of  beings  in  nature,  the  old  primi- 
tive forms  may  yet,  in  some  rare  cases,  endure 
and  perpetuate  themselves,  in  spite  of  these 
changes.  It  surely  is  so  in  these  queer  and 
quaint  Dutch  fishing-boats.  May  they  last  yet 
a little  while  longer ! 

It  is  hardly  possible  in  these  few  hasty  re- 
marks on  a new  art-subject  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  it.  To  go  into  detail  adequately 
would  be  impossible ; but  there  is  one  speciality 
about  these  curious  constructions  that  is  well 
worth  some  attention.  We  refer  to  the  drawing 
and  character  of  the  mouldings,  i.e.,  the  timber 
mouldings.  It  may  seem  curious  to  talk  of 
mouldings  at  all  in  connexion  with  ship  or  boat 
building.  Engineers  and  ship-builders  are  not 
much  given  to  mouldings;  but  in  these  Dutch 
boats  not  only  are  there  mouldings,  but  they  are 
surpassingly  good,  and  thoroughly  well  and  care- 
fully  drawn.  The  ends  of  the  timbers,  where 
they  show  themselves,  as  we  have  before  said, 
are  noteworthy,  and  evidence  how  much  is  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  what  some  might  think 
insignificant  details.  There  is  a neatness,  too, 
about  these  quaint  boats  for  which  we  must  give 
the  Dutchman  full  credit : a little  of  the  spirit 
in  it  and  about  it  of  that  which  produced  the 
Dutch  paintings,  so  much  admired  by  some,  and 
as  much  abused  by  others.  Unfair  abuse ; for 
the  Dutchmen  have  left  us,  not  what  they  could 
figure  to  themselves  of  Italians,  but  what  they 
themselves  really  looked  like,  and  thought,  and 
did!  We  say  nothing  of  the  quaint  cabins  in 
these  boats,  or  of  many  other  things  in  and 
about  them,  or  of  the  men,  with  half  Gothic 
lingo,  who  man  them.  But  a good  deal  might 
be  said.  Sufficient  for  the  day  and  for  us  is  the 
art  and  the  architecture  of  it. 
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HISTORY  IN  STAINED  GLASS. 

ARCH ITECTtJRAl  ASSOCIATION'. 

At  the  last  ordinary  meeting,  held  on  Friday 
evening,  the  13th  instant,  Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews, 
the  President,  called  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of 
country  members; — enabling  them  to  obtain 
books  from  the  circulating  architectural  library, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  studies  of  the  class  of 
construction  and  the  two  classes  of  design.  A 
prize  is  also  offered  for  an  essay  to  be  competed 
fcr  by  country  members  only.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
fair  number  of  students  in  the  provinces  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  of 
sharing  with  other  members  the  benefits  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  Association. 

A leoture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  Baily  “ On 
History  illustrated  by  Stained  Glass,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  Windows  of  Long  Melford  Church, 
Suffolk.”  Drawings  reproducing  many  of  the 
Windows  in  their  actual  size  and  colour  were 
hung  round  the  walls.  The  Churoh  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Long  Melford  was  rebuilt  in  the 
fifteenth  century  under  the  direction  of  John 
Clopton, — a representative  of  an  old  English 
family  located  from  a very  early  period  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous 
church es  of  this  period  in  which  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  particularly  its  south-eastern  portion,  is 
very  rich ; — the  wealthy  families  of  the  district 
rivalling  each  other  in  endeavouring  to  erect 
grand  buildings. 

The  history  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  church 
is  told  in  inscriptions  cut  in  the  stone  parapets 
outside  the  building  : one  inscription  giving  the 
date  1494',  by  which  year  the  church  was  pro- 
bably in  the  main  completed.  The  people  wrho 
assisted  with  their  money  and  their  goods  in  the 
rebuilding  are  commemorated, — e.g.,  “ John  Pie 
and  Alys  his  wyf  of  whos  goods  yis  arch  was 
made  and  yes  twey  wyndowyB  glasid,”  &c.  John 
Clopton,  thus  assisted,  filled  all  the  windows  with 
stained  and  painted  glass,  the  church  and  its 
several  chapels  containing  no  less  than  ninety-six 
large  windows.  Some  of  this  glass  is  in  the 
church  at  the  present  time,  although  but  a small 
quantity  compared  with  the  large  amount 
originally  in  the  building,  and,  having  regard  to 
the  ill-usage  which  it  has  received  during  the 
space  of  four  centuries,  the  figures  now  re- 
maining are  in  a tolerably  perfect  condition. 
In  1862  the  whole  of  the  then  remaining 
painted  glass  was  taken  from  the  original 
situations,  collected  together,  and  reglazed  in 
the  east  window  and  in  two  windows  at  the  weBt 
of  the  aisles  of  the  nave, — a course  Btrongly 
condemned  by  Mr.  Baily  as  reducing  the  value 
of  the  remains,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  ancient  fragments,  each  of  much 
value  in  its  original  position,  now  brought 
together  in  patchwork  and  rendered  worse  than 
useless.  The  glass  is  of  two  different  kindB  : — 
I.  Figures  of  saints  and  subjects  relating  to 
sacred  history;  ‘‘Our  Lady  of  Pity”  (a  figure 
of  the  Virgin  holding  the  dead  Christ  in  her  lap)  ; 
St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr  ; St.  Dominic,  the 
founder  of  the  great  order  of  Mendicant  Friars, 
a figure  rarely  found  in  English  churches  ; also  a 
figure  of  Peter  Martyr  (the  disciple  of  Dominic), 
perhaps  the  only  example  in  England, — repre- 
sented with  a deep  gash  in  his  head,  and  the 
blood  trickling  from  it ; a closed  book  in  his 
right  hand,  in  his  left  a sabre  with  which  he  was 
struck  down  ; — a dagger  or  short  sword  is  also 
stuck  through  his  heart.  II.  Representations 
of  secular  persons,  members  of  some  great  fami- 
lies of  England,  who  have  played  conspicuous 
parts  in  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  whose 
deeds  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
As  works  of  art,  the  figures  may  not,  perhaps, 
claim  a very  high  position,  much  of  the  drawing 
and  execution  being  of  a rude  character  ; but  as 
illustrating  the  history  of  fifteenth-century  art 
in  England,  and  throwing  the  light  they  do  on 
the  peculiar  costume  of  the  time,  as  well  as  con- 
firming many  otherwise  doubtful  questions  of  a 
genealogical  character,  they  are  of  real  interest 
and  value.  John  Clopton,  in  selecting  the  per- 
sons whose  effigies  he  wished  to  place  in  the 
Melford  windows,  appears  to  have  included  those 
illustrious  families  with  whom  he  could  claim 
connexion  either  in  blood,  by  marriage,  or  by 
political  sentiment  (J.  C.  was  a zealous  Lan- 
castrian) ; for  in  most  cases  where  information 
can  be  obtained  respecting  the  persons  repre- 
sented, something  appears  which  indicates  a 
connexion  with  the  Clopton  family.  Thus,  owing 
to  relationship  to  the  Howard  family,  we  have  a 
Lady  Howard  in  the  west  window ; elsewhere 
Elizabeth  Howard  (wife  of  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of 


Oxford,  the  Master  Philipson  of  Scott’s  “ Anne 
of  Geierstein”;  Eliz.  Tilney  (wife  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  hero  of  Flodden  Field)  ; 
Sir  William  Howard  (“Chief  Justice  of  England,” 
reg.  Ed.  I.),  but  this  latter  figure  (represented 
in  judicial  robes)  being  executed  nearly  200  years 
aifter  that  time,  cannot  be  considered  a portrait. 
There  is  a marked  difference  in  the  execution  of 
the  portraits  of  non-contemporary  persons,  the 
individuality  noticeable  elsewhere  being  ex- 
changed for  tame  drawing  of  conventional 
features.  This  renders  it  additionally  probable 
that  the  portraits  were  studied  from  the  living 
originals,  where  possible.  Two  Lord  Mayors  of 
London  appear,  — Sir  John  Gedney  (1427), 
Sir  Ralph  Jocelyn  (1464  and  1476),  both  con- 
nected with  Clopton  by  marriage : also  John 
Haugh,  serjeant-at-law  and  (1487)  judge  of 
assize,  the  giver  of  some  of  the  stained  glass, — a 
portrait  especially  valuable  as  an  illustration  of 
Chaucer’s  Prologue, — 

“ A Serjeant  of  Lawe,  war  and  wys, 

That  often  hadde  ben  atto  parvys, 

The  rood  but  hoomly  in  a medled  {medley']  coote, 

Gird  with  a seynt  [girdle]  of  silk,  with  barres  smalo 

A relic  of  the  old  custom  (of  wearing  striped 
or  rayed  gowns, — parti -coloured,  blue  and  green, 
and  blue  and  brown)  yet  remains.  On  the  first 
day  of  term  the  serjeants  wear  purple  robes  ; at 
sittings  in  banco,  black  cloth  gowns ; and  on 
State  occasions  and  Lord  Mayors’  dinners  they 
appear  in  scarlet.  The  coif,  which  shows  as  a 
little  patch  on  the  modern  judge’s  wig,  is  here 
in  its  old  form  of  a white  cap  above  the  wig, 
and  tied  under  the  chin.  A figure  of  Richard 
Pygot,  facing  that  of  Haugh,  illustrates  a some- 
what mechanical  manufacture  of  figures  for 
such  positions ; the  features  are  different,  show- 
ing that  each  is  intended  as  a portrait,  but  the 
outlines  of  the  figures  are  almost  identical,  being 
merely  reversed ; the  leaded  lines  exactly  coin- 
cide. A similar  instance  occurs  at  Nettleshead 
Church,  Kent ; St.  Stephen,  with  stoneB  in  one 
hand  and  a book  in  the  other,  is  balanced 
against  St.  Lawrence  with  a gridiron, — the  two 
figures  being  repeats  (except  the  faces)  as  to 
the  emblems  and  dress  colours.  Mr.  Baily  took 
in  this  way  the  several  portraits  (of  which  there 
remain  thirty-one  in  all),  calling  attention  to  the 
genealogy,  the  personal  and  other  connexion 
with  the  Clopton  family  of  the  different  persons, 
their  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  nation,  as  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses ; the  specialities  of  their 
costume,  or  of  the  heraldry  depicted  thereon ; and 
of  the  architecture  and  church  furniture  and 
fittings  also  shown.  As  treating  more  at  length 
of  the  genealogical  details  necessary  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  scheme  of  this  interesting  and 
probably  unique  series,  he  mentioned  a paper 
read  by  himself  before  the  London  and  Middle- 
sex Archaeological  Society,  session  1871. 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER 
COLOURS. 

To  compliment  very  highly  the  Institute  of 
Water-Colour  Painters  on  the  present  show 
arranged  for  exhibition  in  their  gallery,  would 
be  to  stultify  former  recognition  of  the  high 
position  its  members  have  attained  in  establish- 
ing a comparison  between  the  resources  of  their 
chosen  medium  and  any  other  that  might  be 
adopted  as  sufficient  means  of  achievement  for 
nearly  any  result  the  painter  could  look  for. 
There  is  no  hiding  the  fact  that  these  resources, 
year  after  year,  are  made  to  appear  more  re- 
stricted to  a humble  service  than  former  appli- 
cation of  them  made  it  reasonable  to  believe 
would  be  the  case.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
quite  suppositional, — a mistake  proceeding  from 
a wider-spread,  a more  common  ability  to  diffuse 
such  claim  to  the  admiration  that  was  formerly 
concentrated  on  the  few  that  excited  it;  and 
that  artistic  excellence  was  never  so  rife  or  so 
sure  of  acknowledgment  as  it  is  now.  This  may 
be  answered  syllogistically.  An  ability  so  widely 
spread  must  be  common  indeed,  and  acknow- 
ledgment so  cheaply  obtained,  of  little  beyond 
to-day’s  worth, — acceptance  of  show.  However, 
neither  fashion  nor  photography  is  likely  to 
inhibit  the  ready  provision  that  abounds  to  feed 
their  vanity,  and  these  are  the  presiding  deities 
that  an  artist’s  pencil  swears  to,  nowadays,  and 
that  everybody  else  swears  by,  in  exemplification 
of  a seeming  wise  discretion  between  what 
should  be  seen  and  what  could  be  seen.  Every- 
thing with  a •olourable  excuse  will  make  a pic- 
ture now,  so  long  as  the  colour  includes  the 


pink  of  demand;  and  art  will  sleep  in  ite 
dictionary,  bed, — a word  to  signify  “ cunning,  skill, 
knowledge,  a trade.”  Let  it  be  said  that  art’ 6 
appearance  is  as  evident  as  ever, — even  in 
twenty  shillings  change  for  the  pound  we  should 
miss  the  presence  of  the  sovereign ; and  to  hold 
the  great  ooin  many  would  hesitate  who  think 
small  ohange  small  change,  though  great  change, 
before  they  identified  the  equal  worth,  and  would 
like  to  ohange.  It  is  a shilling  age,  and  a chilling 
one  for  those  who  would  think  it  golden  if  they 
could. 

Messrs.  L.  Haghe,  E.  H.  Corbould,  and  Henry 
Warren,  with  whose  names  the  celebrity  of  the 
Institute  is  so  closely  associated,  are  amongst 
the  members  not  assisting  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Mr.  J.  Absolon  sends  numerous  examples 
of  his  rapid,  dexterous,  and  agreeable  style ; 
heads  all  glorying  in  one  complexion ; single 
figures  in  the  costume  of  bygone  ages — of  which 
the  most  pretentious  “Ginevra”  (39)  will  not 
by  many  be  voted  the  best.  Mr.  G.  G.  Kil- 
bume’s  pretty  page,  “ Viola  ” (46)  may  be  read 
for  Shakspeare’s  or  not;  but  it  is  the  best 
study  amongst  others  here  that  he  has  workod 
at.  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton  is  at  a loss  for  a title,  by 
which  he  could  mako  good  his  claim  to  valuable 
property ; his  presentation  of  three  odd  per- 
sonages is  nearly  as  funny  as  it  is  finished  (230) . 
Finish,  to  a very  admirable  completeness,  is  the 
predominating  excellence  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Gow’s 
interesting  pioture  of  “ The  First  Provision  Boat 
for  the  Besieged  Town  ” (58) ; there  was  more 
colour  of  a sort  to  such  an  incident  200  years, 
or  more,  ago,  and  of  this  advantage  Mr.  Gow  haB 
made  great  and  good  use.  The  work  only  fails 
in  its  want  of  the  intensity  that  later  experiences 
have  proved  to  belong  to  the  subject ; the  depth 
of  such  colour  by  which  recent  fact  makeB  pale 
all  past  aooount  and  fiction.  Crowds,  cleverly 
crowded,  are  hailing  the  arrival  of  the  boat  into 
port ; it  might  carry  hay  or  fireworks,  so  far  as 
may  be  learnt — beyond  the  catalogue.  The  pre- 
servers loll  in  easy  indifference  to  any  exciting 
cause  beyond  the  pleasure  of  taking  a long  shot 
to  pot  a possible  pursuer;  no  hasty  scramble 
for  loaveB  to  disturb  the  good  behaviour  of 
the  hungry ; no  starved  wretch  plunging  into 
the  quiet  water,  clamouring  and  clambering 
up  the  vessel’s  side  for  the  speediest  help ; 
need  gives  wide  latitude  to  the  necessitous. 
There  is  nothing  gaunt  or  greedy  to  bint  at 
the  oruolfcy  of  want,  no  ugly  strength  in  this 
pleasant  illustration  of  painful  truth;  though  it 
gives  room  for  the  imagination, — a great  thing 
for  a pioture  to  do,  as  pictures  go  nowadays, 
when  matter-of-fact  not  of  the  right  kind 
so  frequently  shuts  out  all  the  suggestiveness 
by  which  very  much  is  attained  towards  its  real 
worth  to  lead  thought,  by  its  canvas,  through 
and  beyond  it,  if  text  were  as  much  cared  for  as 
texture.  It  is  a very  meritorious  production, 
notwithstanding  the  objection.  Mr.  C.  Green’s 
sketches  are,  as  usual,  careful  and  clever,  whether 
in  pen-and-ink  (158)  or  stippled  up  and  cross- 
hatched  on  bright  tints,  as  in  the  view  he  takes  of 
a well-worn  theatrical  business  at  a side  wing 
(199).  One  of  the  multitude  of  little  sprites,  more 
learned  as  to  the  heels  than  the  head, — fairies  of 
pink  tights,  golden  hair,  and  a season’s  creation 
and  evanesoence,  that  give  a special  interest  to 
the  boards — the  London  School  Board  in  eluded, 
— at  pantomime  time,  is  graduating  by  dancing 
steps  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  a pretty  face 
and  figure  make  so  easy  of  attainment:  an 
admirer  has  thrown  her  “ Her  First  Bouquet.” 
Mr.  F.  J.  Skill’s  “Breton  Children”  (141)  are 
not  of  the  fairy  order ; a score  of  his  examples 
give  opportunity  for  a wide  acquaintance  with 
them  here,  but  they  are  all  (clever  as  they  are) 
too  much  alike.  “ The  Sisters  ” (2)  ; “ Morning 
—A  Hayfield  ” (104)  ; “ Sunny  Hours  ” (116)  ; 
and  “ The  Little  Pitcher  at  the  Well  ” (302)  are 
amongBt  the  best.  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas’s  thirty 
sketches  in  one  frame,  made  during  “ A Tour  in 
the  Pyrenees  ” (12),  indicate  a great  appreciation 
of  colour;  and  this  is  seen  more  convincingly 
in  a little  bit  of  home  scenery,  “Near  Pett, 
Sussex”  (5),  to  make  it  noticeable  even  when 
so  many  instances  of  a similar  gift,  applied  to 
more  learned  workmanship,  are  to  be  found. 
Exquisite  colour  is  the  nominative  charm  of  Mr. 
H.  G.  Bine’s  drawings  : it  would  be  difficult  to 
simplify  such  object,  as  he  makes  subject 
enough  in  “Herring-boats,  Eastbourne”  (19), 
or  indeed  in  any  other  of  half  a dozen  proofs 
here  ; and  yet,  by  hiB  treatment,  what  is 
ordinarily  visible  with  ordinary  effects  becomes 
quite  new  matter  for  admiration.  Mr.  E. 
Warren’s  single  contribution,  “ West  Dale  Sands, 
, St.  Bride’s  Bay,  Pembrokeshire”  (202),  looks 
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the  more  chilly  and  hard  by  reason,  no  doubt, 
of  innate  consequences  to  proper  representation ; 
a prevailing  blue  being  one  of  them,  and  rocks 
— the  antithesis  of  many  things  to  be  mollified, 
— another.  The  sun  was  kinder  in  the  vicinity 
of  “ St.  Mary’s  Isle,  Northumberland  ” (179), 
enabling  Mr.  J.  Mogford  to  streak  his  sea  with 
puce  and  emerald  shadows,  besides  lending  such 
warm  light  to  the  rippled  countenance  of  the 
“ green  one,”  or  blue  one,  as  makes  it  the  more 
agreeable  for  those  who  do  not  like  it  much  at 
most  times.  “ Heave  and  Away”  (36)  comes  in 
such  expressive  sequence,  that  one  would  just 
notice  how  well  Mr.  W.  May  points  his  advice  by 
rolls  of  lumpy  waves, — and  take  it ! the  more 
especially  as  his  luggers,  colliers,  or  whatever 
they  may  be,  so  far  as  a passing  glimpse  may 
show,  have  not  many  signs  of  comfortable 
cabins. 

“St.  Mawes,  Cornwall”  (96),  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Philp;  “On  the  Orwell”  (112)  and  “Dawn” 
(220)  upon  Druidical  remains,  surrounded  by 
the  mist  and  mystery  of  old,  by  Mr.  Harry 
Johnson;  “Castle  of  Rlieinfels,  on  the  Rhine” 
(134),  with  a good  deal  of  its  romance  about  it ; 
“ Hills  near  Loch  Awe — Twilight,”  by  Mr.  T. 
Collier  (210);  “Evening,”  and  “Sunset”  (224 
and  241),  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Leitch,  with  Mr. 
McKewan’8  clever  depiction  of  what  is  out 
doors  and  in,  are  some  of  the  leaders  of  many 
cognate  works  that  form  the  bulk  of  this  exhi- 
bition, to  which  Messrs.  Fahey,  Whymper, 
Maplestone,  Hargett,  Mole,  Pidgeon,  Reed, 
Telbin,  Rowbotham,  Mitchell,  Orrock,  Sherrin, 
and  Small,  lend  such  help  as  their  names 
would  promise.  The  promise  of  a name  is 
seldom  so  well  realised  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
E.  H.  Fahey.  Unnaturally  and  naturally  he 
beats  his  father  and  a great  many  more  at 
the  “ Study  of  a Head  ” (22)  ; but,  then,  he 
speaks  very  loudly  of  the  valuable  direction  that 
could  educe  such  forcible  views  of  cottages,  with 
wild  tamed  to  cultivated  garden-produce,  in  his 
“Sketch  from  Nature,  Dorchester”  (81),  or 
more  quietly  and  as  soundly  in  the  “ Sketoh  from 
Nature,  Groombridge  ” (180),  or  in  that  of 
“Cookham-on-Thames,”  which  give  in  rich  and 
deep  tone  a promise  of  even  better  things  to 
come. 

With  apposite  notice  of  Mr.  Carl  Werner’s 
learned  representation  of  the  “ Fountain  of  the 
Apostles  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho”  (78)  ; 
Mr.  T.  H.  Cromek’a  “ Crypt  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Toscanella,  Italy”  (176),  and  Mr.  L.  J. 
Wood’s  pleasant  Prout-like  drawings  of  old 
Continental  buildings,  these  remarks  end  with  a 
question. 

In  observing  the  similarity  of  winter  and 
summer  exhibitions,  is  not  the  likelihood  of  the 
later  show  becoming  too  like  the  earlier,  rather 
than  vice  versd,  a real  cause  for  fear  ? 


MR.  PARKER’S  LECTURES  ON  ROME. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  M.A.,  Keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford,  has  given  two 
lectures  in  the  museum.  The  first  was  on  the 
results  obtained  by  the  recent  excavations  in 
Rome,  as  giving  archseological  evidence  of  the 
general  truth  of  the  old  legendary  history  of  that 
city  as  given  by  Livy  and  Dionysius ; and  the 
second  was  on  the  Tombs  and  Catacombs. 

In  the  first,  he  commenced  by  observing  that 
the  excavations  in  Rome  during  the  last  few 
years  had  thrown  quite  a new  light  on  the  early 
history  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  had  gone  far  to 
prove  that  the  old  legendary  history  of  the 
foundation  must  be  substantially  true,  if  archaa- 
ological  evidence  could  be  relied  on,  and  he 
believed  that  it  could  for  the  main  facts.  The 
earliest  wall  in  Rome  in  architectural  character 
was  the  one  at  the  north  end  of  Palatine  Hill, 
built  against  the  cliff  at  the  top.  It  was  built 
of  large  blocks  of  stone,  each  4 ft.  long  and  2 ft. 
thick,  and  the  same  width, — that  is,  oblong,  or 
two  squares  united, — and  each  of  a ton  weight. 
These  stones  are  laid  alternately  lengthwise  and 
crosswise,  and  are  supported  by  their  own 
weight  only,  with  very  wide  vertical  joints 
between  them.  The  wall  can  be  traced  around 
three  sides  of  an  oblong  space  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Palatine  : on  the  fourth  side  it  is  concealed 
by  the  remains  of  the  palaces  of  the  Caasars.  In 
the  part  immediately  opposite  to  the  hill  of 
Saturn  there  are  remains  of  towers  against  the 
cliffs  and  the  walls.  The  northern  side  of  this 
oblong  space  is  a wide  and  deep  fosse  or  valley, 
perhaps  partly  natural,  but  with  vertical  cliffs, 
supported  in  places  by  walls  of  tufa,  as  in  all 
other  parts.  It  is  probable  that  the  tufa  stone 


used  to  build  these  walls  was  taken  out  of  this 
fosse,  which  was  at  least  partly  made.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  fortified  oblong  space  was 
naturally  the  arx  or  citadel  of  the  Palatine  Hill 
as  a separate  fortress,  such  as  settlers  might  be 
expected  to  make  who  had  to  defend  themselves 
upon  it  against  an  enemy  on  the  opposite  hill. 
Ho  thought  they  might  fairly  call  this  oblong 
space  by  the  old  name  of  Roma  Quadrata. 
Behind  the  earliest  part  of  the  wall  of  Romulus, 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Palatine,  is  a 
cave  reservoir  for  rain-water,  cut  out  of  a soft 
bed  of  tufa,  between  two  hard  beds.  This  re- 
servoir has  conduits  leading  into  it  from  different 
parts  of  the  hill.  In  the  hard  bed  of  tufa  which 
forms  the  vault  over  it  are  several  wells  for 
letting  buckets  down  into  the  water  when  it  was 
full.  Under  the  same  corner  of  the  Palatine, 
but  at  a very  low  level,  only  just  above  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  Tiber,  is  a cave  with  a 
stream  of  water  gushing  out  of  the  rock  into  it, 
the  source  of  what  is  called  the  Aqua  Argentina. 
This  cave  might  very  well  have  been  a wolf’s 
cave  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  On 
the  top  of  the  Palatine,  in  the  same  corner,  during 
the  year  1871,  the  foundations  of  a very  early 
temple  were  found,  with  a grand  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  to  it  from  the  direction  of  the 
Lupercal  and  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  con- 
struction  of  this  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  wall  of  Romulus ; and  if  they  were  to  be- 
lieve the  legend,  this  could  only  be  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  built  in  the  year  4 of 
Rome,  and  the  steps  of  Cacus  (scala  Caci),  built 
about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Parker  next  proceeded  to  refer  to  the 
second  wall  of  Rome,  built  after  the  peace  with 
the  Sabines,  when  the  two  hills  were  united, 
and  the  Hill  of  Saturn  was  made  the  Capitol  of 
the  united  city.  Of  buildings  of  the  first  period 
there  were  very  slight . remains.  The  houses 
were  all  of  wood  for  a very  long  period,  probably 
for  the  first  700  years  of  Rome,  or  longer.  The 
city  of  Rome  burnt  by  Nero  was  a wooden  city 
almost  entirely,  and  even  after  that  time  the 
upper  stories  of  the  palaces  were  of  wood. 
The  Golden  House  of  Nero  himself  was  all  on  one 
level,  vaulted  over,  and  the  vault  covered  with 
earth,  upon  which  gardens  and  woods,  and  the 
thermic  of  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Trajan  were 
made.  Such  a palace  could  not  be  burnt.  The 
pavement  of  the  old  street  is  often  now  found  in 
the  cellars  of  the  houses,  at  a great  depth.  Mr. 
Parker  dwelt  at  some  farther  length  on  the 
structure  of  the  buildings,  &c.,  and  concluded 
by  saying  that  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the 
Empire  were  so  numerous  and  so  important  in 
Rome  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could 
enter  into  the  subject  here.  He  had  given  a 
general  sketch  of  the  history  of  architecture  in 
Rome,  as  historical  evidence,  as  concisely  as  he 
could. 


NOTES  FROM  RIO  JANEIRO,  S.A. 

The  Brazilians  are  decidedly  peculiar  in  their 
acts  of  politeness.  Meet  a native  acquaintance 
twenty  times  a day  you  must  shake  hands ; no 
difference  between  male  and  female  friends. 
Enter  a room,  the  same  process  must  be  gone 
through.  Smoking  is  quite  fashionable,  every 
room  impregnated  with  Tobacco-smoke ; but 
chewing  is  discarded  altogether.  Coffee  and 
light  wines  are  always  offered  to  callers,  and 
they  generally  partake  of  them. 

Intoxication  is  seldom  seen,  so  far  as  your 
correspondent  can  judge;  during  nearly  five 
weeks  he  never  saw  one  drunken  man.  Every 
householder  seems  to  be  musically  inclined  ; a 
piano  I noticed  in  every  house  I called  at.  The 
wives  of  the  business  people  I called  upon  seem  to 
be  slatternly  and  indolent,  poor  housewives ; and 
the  business  people  have  peculiarities  in  regard 
to  meals.  The  servant  brings  a cup  of  coffee  to 
your  bed,  then  you  rise,  go  to  business,  work 
until  eleven  o’clock,  breakfast,  return  to  work, 
and  then  have  a good  square  meal  between  five 
and  six ; one  good  meal  a day  is  the  general 
household  “ fixing.”  The  better  half  of  a well- 
to-do  Brazilian  rises  about  nine,  remains  in  her 
dressing-gown  until  time  to  “fixup”  for  dinner. 
The  women  are  not  handsome — of  a tawny  com- 
plexion, coarse  featured;  but  have  wonderful 
eyes.  There  are  a great  many  coloured  (negro) 
folks  in  Rio,  who,  unlike  those  of  the  United 
States,  mingle  together  in  company  at  the  opera 
or  receptions  ; and  for  the  first  time  during  my 
stay  in  America,  I came  across  a real  coloured 
mechanical  professional : the  chief  engineer  and 
constructor  of  works,  whom  I hadd#usiness  with, 
was  a negro.  Rio  has  no  buildings  to  boast  of, 


except  cathedrals ; lots  of  indifferent  caf6s,  but 
no  real  decent  hotel ; and  if  a joint-stock  con- 
cern wish  to  make  money,  let  them  “ go  for  Rio,” 
and  build  an  American  or  European  hotel.  Rio 
has  lots  of  public  gardens,  parks,  and  sea-side 
promenades.  The  Botanical  Gai’den,  about  four 
miles  from  the  city,  has  one  of  the  finest  avenues 
of  palm-trees  I have  ever  seen  : those  beautiful 
trees,  stretching  out  their  big  leaves,  make  the 
walk  a pleasant  place  in  the  hot  sun.  Fancy  an 
avenue  of  tapering  palms,  about  70  ft.  or  80  ft. 
high  to  the  first  branch,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
avenue  is  a splendid  fountain. 

Rio  has  a very  modest  English  church;  as, 
also,  one  for  the  Presbyterians  (I  think  for  the 
American),  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  predomi- 
nating, whose  cathedrals  are  very  fine.  There 
is  no  Sunday  kept  in  Rio.  Horse-racing,  theatres, 
and  the  shops  are  in  full  swing,  and  more  retail 
trade  seems  to  me  to  be  done  on  Sunday  than 
any  other  day ; the  only  difference  I could  see 
was  a few  more  clean  shirt-fronts  oxposed. 

Only  one  railroad  runs  out  of  Rio,  but  the 
place  is  lined  with  coasting  and  foreign  steamers. 
In  regard  to  hotel  accommodation,  I learnt  that 
the  wholesale  dealers  generally  provide  sleeping 
accommodation  for  their  country  buyers. 

The  second  Sunday  I spent  in  Rio  I must 
plead  guilty  to  witnessing  a horse-race,  and  had 
the  honour  of  seeing  the  Emperor  and  the  royal 
family.  Don  Pedro  Secundo  is  about  a 6 ft. 

I well-proportioned  gentleman,  genial  and  oval 
face,  full  beard,  half  black  and  half  grey,  dresses 
in  simple  black.  My  acquaintances  say  his 
donship  is  given  to  much  study,  and  rather  an 
advanced  philosopher. 

Monopolies  seem  to  me  the  order  of  the  day 
in  Rio.  One  concessionist  monopolises  all  the 
cartage  for  supplying  the  city  with  water. 
Another  necropolises  the  burning  of  the  dead, 
for  the  dead  must  not  remain  out  of  the  ground 
longer  than  six  hours. 

Slavery  exists  in  Brazil,  though  in  a somewhat 
modified  form.  Hereafter,  children  born  of 
slaves  will  be  free ; so  death  to  slavery  will 
take  place  in  the  next  generation.  My  business 
in  Brazil  took  me  a greater  part  of  the  time 
among  the  planters,  and  the  slaves  appeared  to  me 
to  be  treated  very  harshly,  working  from  daylight 
to  dark,  neither  age  nor  sex  seeming  to  be  of  any 
consequence.  Probably  the  sugar-making  season 
being  on  hand  brought  great  pressure  to  labour- 
ing hands.  Carrying  loads  is  quite  a curiosity  ; 
everything  is  done  on  the  top  of  the  cranium, 
from  a sheet  of  paper  to  a piano, — the  women 
carrying  just  as  heavy  loads.  The  amount  of 
dress  is  also  scanty, — an  old  canvas  sack  ripped 
open  at  the  bottom  and  two  holes  for  the  arms, 
or  a pair  of  overalls. 

The  country  around  Rio  is  mountainous, 
abrupt,  and  admits  of  very  little  culture ; to  get 
into  the  interior  must  be  done  by  mule  exercise. 

The  fashionable  resort  is  the  town  of  Petro- 
polis,  about  thirty  miles  from  Rio.  The  route  is 
by  steamboat  some  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  by 
rail  five  miles  to  the  foot  of  Seirao,  thence  by 
diligence  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  some 
4,000  ft.  The  road  up  the  mountain  reflects 
great  credit  on  its  constructor : it  is  zig-zag  in  its 
formation,  and  one  is  compelled  to  go  a dozen 
miles  to  get  to  a three-mile  point.  The  scenery 
up  the  mountain  is  magnificent  and  beyond 
description,  but  the  air  becomes  rarified,  and  it 
is  hard  work  to  breathe  much.  A diligence  with 
four  persons  takes  as  many  hours  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  and  requires  the  aid  of  six  mules. 
Petropolis  is  the  resort  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
very  hottest  months  of  the  year ; it  is  situated 
in  a little  valley  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
contains  about  3,000  persons. 

The  Emperor’s  Palace  is  a large  building,  void 
of  architectural  beauty,  but  the  grounds  are  in 
the  very  highest  state  of  culture,  and  adorned 
with  everything  beautiful  in  the  horticultural 
line. 

The  slaves  of  Brazil  seem  to  me  a poor, 
emaciated  kind  of  creature, — very  obedient,  and 
scarcely  one  passed  me  but  his  hat  was  taken 
off  and  a most  obedient  bow  made,  and  mutter- 
ing of  a few  words  followed,  which,  interpreted 
to  me,  was  “ Praise  be  the  Lord.  Your  blessing, 
master.”  Slaves  are  allowed  to  work  for  them- 
selves, provided  they  pay  their  master  about  one 
dollar  a day  and  support  themselves  : so  by  that 
means  many  from  their  savings  are  able  to  free 
themselves  in  a measure. 

Hat-making  is  learnt  by  every  negro : — at 
comers,  garden  fronts,  and  out-of-the-way  places 
the  coloured  people  seem  to  use  every  spare 
minute  in  braiding  palm-leaf  plaids  for  hat- 
making, which  they  afterwards  sew  together, 
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and  construct  tho  hat.  Sickness  is  not  very 
prevalent,  but  the  Yellow  Jack  fever  is  often  a 
visitor, — not  more  so,  I am  told,  than  in  other 
parts  of  Southern  America. 

Altogether,  my  visit  to  Rio  Janeiro  was  one  of 
extreme  pleasantness,  and  now  that  I am  settled 
down  for  a short  time  in  my  old  bachelor  quar- 
tei’s  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  United  States, 
I hope. these  few  jottings  of  a wanderer  will  not 
be  altogether  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Builder.  Quercus. 


VENTILATION  AND  THE  FACULTY. 

Sir, — In  an  interesting  paper  “ On  the  relative 
frequency  of  disease  between  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  heart,”  by  Dr.  Black, — published  in 
the  Lancet, — the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

“ Architecture  has  much  to  undo,  much  to  learn,  before 
it  can  satisfy  the  simple  laws  of  nature.  In  ignorance  of 
these  laws  houses  are  built,  stately  edifices  erected,  and 
no  thought  or  care  is  taken  to  render  the  air  within  as 
Pure  aa  l*16  without.  It  is  nevertheless  easy  to  accom- 
plish this  desideratum,  but  blind  unyielding  ignorance 
claims  death  in  every  room." 

No  greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  on  man- 
kind than  the  teaching  them  the  necessity  of 
ventilation,  but  that  lesson  is  more  likely  to  be 
learnt  if  it  comes  from  the  doctor  than  from  the 
architect. 

I think  Dr.  Black  rather  underrates  the 
difficulty. 

When  there  are  both  lighted  gas  and  a fire  it 
is  easy ; a hot  chamber-stove  supplied  by  fresh 
air  from  without  will  give  a sufficiency  of  warm 
air,  and  one  of  Rickett’s  ventilating  gas-burners 
will  remove  the  carbonised  air ; but  to  apply 
this  to  a single  room  will  cost  from  301.  to  501., 
and  few  persons  are  willing  to  incur  this  expense. 
In  addition  to  this,  when  there  is  only  a fire 
without  gas  burning,  the  cold  air  is  apt  to  come 
flown  from  the  ventilating  tube  of  the  gas- 
burner. 

In  houses  already  built,  where  gas  is  not 
burnt,  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  carbonised 
air  ; the  smoke  that  comes  through  Amott’s 
valves  so  blackens  the  walls  and  ceilings  that  the 
valves  are  not  unfrequently  removed;  and  in 
bedrooms  where  there  is  neither  fire  nor  gas 
simple  ventilation  by  means  of  gauze  or  finely- 
perforated  zinc  is  generally  pasted  up.  To 
supply  the  whole  house  with  warmed  air,  and  to 
remove  the  carbonised  air,  requires  a more  or 
less  costly  apparatus,  which  is  generally  objected 
to  on  tho  score  of  expense,  and  which  is  still 
more  costly  and  troublesome  to  execute  if 
required  for  a house  already  built.  Where  an 
architect  proposes  any  system  of  warming  and 
ventilation,  the  reply  usually  is  that  the  owner 
“ is  perfectly  satisfied  with  an  ordinary  open  fire- 
place and  sash  windows,  and  that  he  does  not 
see  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  expense  of  other 
means  of  ventilation  which  he  understands  does 
not  generally  answer.” 

Severe  colds  in  the  head  and  an  increased 
outlay  are  tangible  evils,  while  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  health  by  living  in  ill-ventilated 
rooms  is  looked  upon  as  a visitation  of  God. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hitherto  ventila- 
tion has  been  usually  a failure : the  costly 
mistake  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  one  grand 
stand-point  of  objection. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  the  subject 
of  ventilation  attracted  much  attention,  but  the 
practical  promoters  were  so  incapable  of  apply- 
ing it  satisfactorily  that  people  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  expensive  failure,  and  as  no 
serious  injury  was  known  to  be  caused  by  the 
want  of  ventilation,  all  attempts  to  secure  it  were 
abandoned.  Architects  can  only  be  supposed  to 
know  the  immediate  inconvenience  of  the  want 
of  ventilation,  and  not  its  ultimate  effects  on  the 
human  frame. 

If  my  recollection  serves  me,  in  a paper  on 
‘‘  Railway  Travelling  ” in  the  Lancet,  we  were 
informed  that  greater  evils  resulted  from  per- 
sons catching  cold  (by  having  the  windows  of 
railway-carriages  open)  than  by  the  diminished 
circulation  caused  by  the  carriages  being  un- 
ventilated. 

A very  large  room  in  the  city  of  London,  that 
was  built  about  the  year  1828,  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Arnott  to  warm  and  ventilate. 
•On  his  failure,  the  schemes  of  Walker,  Perkins, 
and  others  were  tried,  and  all  without  the 
smallest  success  ; the  constant  complaints  of  the 
clerks  who  were  annoyed  by  the  hot  air,  and  of 
those  who  got  colds  and  rheumatism  in  the  head 
from  the  cold  air  coming  in  where  the  hot  air 
ought  to  have  gone  out,  so  annoyed  the  secretary 
that  at  last  the  ventilators  were  blocked  up,  and 


the  clerks  who  complained  of  cold  were  supplied 
with  hot-water  tins  for  their  feet. 

I have  seen  dozens  of  cases  in  bedrooms  where 
the  perforated  zinc  or  gauze  was  blocked  or  pasted 
up,  which  had  originally  admitted  fresh  air.  My 
last  experience  of  drainage  and  ventilation  as 
applied  to  a stable  may  be  instructive.  An  old 
stable  was  altered.  Light  was  admitted  at  the 
dark  end  by  a large  shaft,  the  soaked  soil  was 
removed,  the  whole  stable  concreted,  the  floor 
paved  with  adamantine  clinkers,  the  stable- 
drainage  carried  on  the  surface  to  the  outside, 
the  warming  was  obtained  by  means  of  hot- 
water  pipes  in  the  coach-house  communicating 
with  the  stable,  the  ventilation  by  means  of  one 
fixed  open  louvre  at  the  top  of  the  light  shaft,  by 
a perforated  zinc  tube  over  the  mangers  leading 
at  both  ends  to  the  open  air,  and  by  an  imper- 
vious pipe  also  open  to  the  air  at  both  ends 
supplying  air  to  perforated  plates  under  the 
mangers.  The  stable  was  no  sooner  occupied 
than  the  surface-drains  were  removed  and  the 
stalls  drained  by  horse-pots  into  the  general 
soil-drain,  and  directly  the  cold  weather  set  in 
the  fact  of  one  horse  having  a cold  was  sufficient 
to  cause  the  owner  to  have  the  ventilator  in  the 
light  shaft  permanently  closed,  and  both  ends  of 
the  other  ventilating  pipes  blocked  up. 

Until  the  faculty  can  convince  people  that 
their  life  is  shortened  and  serious  diseases  are 
brought  on  by  want  of  ventilation,  architects 
have  no  chance.  George  Aitchison. 


THE  LEEDS  SCHOOL-BOARD. 

A difficulty  has  arisen  between  the  Educa- 
tional Department  of  the  Government  and  the 
Leeds  School-Board  in  respect  to  broad  and 
narrow  plans.  The  nature  of  the  difference  will 
be  seen,  if  we  quote  from  one  of  the  letters  from 
the  Educational  Department  respecting  a set  of 
the  plans  in  question,  which  the  local  Board 
purposely  required  the  architects  to  prepare  on 
the  broad  system  : — 

“ Their  lordships’  architect  reports,  ‘ These 
plans  are  very  unsatisfactory.  All  the  principal 
schoolrooms  are  30  ft.  wide,  and  from  45  ft.  to 
49  ft.  long  only.  The  class-rooms  have  in  most 
cases  their  fittings  placed  so  that  the  children 
would  have  their  backs  to  the  light,  and  both 
school  and  class  room  are  so  crowded  with  fittings 
that  teachers  would  find  great  difficulty  in 
managing  the  classes ; the  chief  point,  however, 
to  object  to  is  the  wide  school-rooms.  I wish  to 
add  that  the  design  is  most  unnecessarily 
extravagant.’  ” 

Sir  Andrew  Fairbairn  (chairman  of  the-Board), 
Mr.  Beckworth,  Mr.  Gaunt,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, and  Mr.  Woolley,  have  been  appointed  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  the  vice-president  of  the 
council  relative  to  the  demur  of  the  Department 
to  approve  the  plans  of  the  Board  on  the  ground 
of  the  width  of  the  principal  Bchool-rooms. 


REBEKAH. 

In  catering  for  the  tastes  of  then-  subscribers, 
the  council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  whilst 
generally  successful  in  producing  good  art,  are, 
apparently,  anxious  to  vary,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, from  year  to  year,  the  subject  of  the  work 
provided  for  general  distribution ; thus  having 
for  last  year  engraved  a series  of  plates  of 
“ Coast  Scenery,”  from  drawings  by  deceased 
British  artists,  they  give  us  this  year  a work  of 
a totally  different  character, — “ Rebekah,”  from 
the  fine  picture  by  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  very  well 
interpreted  in  black  and  white  by  the  late 
William  Holl. 

Who  does  not  know  the  charming  and  graceful 
picture,  by  Horace  Yernet,  treating  the  same 
subject  ? It  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  that  there 
is  something  in  it  rather  more  theatrical  in  the 
action,  where  the  damsel  balancing  the  water- 
pitcher  on  her  right  arm,  proffers  its  mouth  to 
the  thirsty  messenger,  than  in  Mr.  Goodall’ s 
more  simple  and  homely  reading. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  far  more  scope  for  senti- 
ment in  the  latter  picture,  seeing  what  a revolu- 
tion of  feelings  has  taken  place,  in  the  few 
minutes  intervening  between  the  incidents  de- 
picted, in  the  bosom  of  her  who  was  destined  to 
be  the  “mother  of  thousands  of  millions.”  In 
tho  former,  Rebekah  merely  sees  an  ordinary 
dusty  and  wayworn  traveller,  who  begs  for  water 
for  himself  and  his  camels  ; in  the  latter  she  is 
being  asked  to  be  the  wife  of  her  father’s 
brother’s  son,  of  the  possessor  of  “ flocks  and 
herds  and  Bilver  and  gold;”  she  sees  an  imme- 


diate escape  from  a single  life,  ever  held  as 
a kind  of  disgrace  by  the  daughters  of  Judea; 
and  wo  may  assume  that  she  had  some  sort  of 
divine  inspiration  teaching  her  the  destiny 
awaiting  her  descendants,  that  “in  her  seed 
should  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.” 

The  artist  has  happily  caught  the  expression 
of  these  varying  emotions  in  the  maiden’s  face, 
while  the  man,  proceeding  to  place  the  bracelets 
on  her  wrist,  “ wondering  at  her,  held  his  peace ; 
to  wit,  whether  the  Lord  had  made  his  journey 
prosperous  or  not.”  This  touching  representa- 
tion of  an  event  of  such  vast  importance  in  the 
great  scheme  of  human  redemption  must  have  a 
high  interest  for  all  believers ; and,  whilst  tend- 
ing to  lead  to  solemn  and  momentous  thoughts, 
it  is  conceived  and  rendered  with  artistic  grace 
and  beauty.  We  cannot  but  endorse  the  antici- 
pations of  the  council  that  “ the  plate  will  meet 
with  great  success.” 


PROPOSED  FLOATING  BATHS  ON  THE 
THAMES,  AND  THE  PURIFICATION  OF 

THE  RIVER. 

At  their  meeting  last  week,  the  Corporation 
took  the  preliminary  step  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  floating-baths  on  the  Thames  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Deputy  Stapleton  said 
it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  Corporation 
should  construct  and  maintain  baths  of  this  cha- 
racter in  the  interests  of  the  health  of  the 
citizens,  and  in  support  of  a proposal  to  that 
effect  he  remarked  that  there  were  only  twenty- 
four  public  baths  in  London,  most  of  which  were 
very  limited  in  size,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  population. 
He  suggested  that  large  floating-baths,  not  less 
than  150  ft.  long,  and  40  ft.  wide,  should  be 
stationed  at  various  parts  of  the  river,  and 
added  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
purification  of  the  water,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
a process  by  which  it  could  enter  the  baths 
filtered.  He  moved  a resolution  to  the  effect 
that  it  bo  referred  to  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  construction 
and  the  probable  annual  outlay  for  maintenance, 
with  power  to  confer  with  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Board,  and  to  report  generally  on  the 
subject.  The  motion  having  been  seconded,  it 
was  objected  by  one  or  two  members  that  the 
proposal  was  premature,  and  that  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  baths  was  not  an  appro- 
priate task  for  the  corporation  to  undertake. 
The  feeling  of  the  members  generally  was,  how- 
ever, warmly  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Bedford  inci- 
dentally  observed,  that  in  three  months  the  whole 
of  the  sewage  of  the  City  would  be  intercepted, 
and  that  the  river  would  probably  then  be  as 
pure  as  it  would  ever  be.  Mr.  Stapleton’s  motion 
was  ultimately  carried,  after  several  members 
had  spoken  in  its  favour. 


HOLDENHURST  CHURCH,  HANTS. 

The  Church  of  St.  Swithin,  Holdenhurst,  near 
Christchurch,  Hants,  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a chancel,  with  apse,  and  a vestry. 
The  body  of  the  church  has  also  been  reseated. 
The  building  to  which  these  alterations  (built 
some  thirty-five  years  since)  have  been  made 
consisted  of  a nave,  28  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  a 
recess,  serving  for  a chancel,  and  a south  tran- 
Bept.  The  vestry,  &c.,  were  at  the  west  end, 
and  over  them  was  placed  a gallery.  This 
arrangement  has  been  abolished,  the  gallery 
pulled  down,  and  the  font  now  stands  where  the 
staircase  formerly  was.  Owing  to  the  limited 
site  available  at  the  east  end,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible  to  make  the  total  length  of  the  chancel 
more  than  18  ft.,  the  width  being  14  ft.  The 
walls  are  mainly  built  of  Swanage  stone,  with 
Box-ground  Bath  quoins  and  dressings  ex- 
temally,  and  Corsham  Down  internally.  The 
timbers  of  the  open  roof  are  of  fir,  and  the 
external  covering  is  Bangor  slating.  The  body 
of  the  church  has  been  seated  with  low,  open, 
deal,  stained  benches,  with  shaped  ends.  The 
chancel  seats  are  of  wainscot,  with  open  pierced 
book-board  fronts.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  the 
upper  panels  being  perforated : the  base  is  of 
Bath  stone.  The  nave  passage  is  paved  with 
Maw’s  4i-in.  red  and  chocolate  tiles,  laid 
diagonally  in  ornamental  patterns.  The  chancel 
is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  those  within  the 
sanctuary  being  of  richer  design  than  the  others. 
All  were  supplied  and  laid  by  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Simpson  & Sons,  Messrs.  Maw’s  London  agents. 
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The  reredos  (executed  by  Mr,  J.  L.  Jaquet,  of 
London)  is  composed  of  brown  alabaster,  dove 
marble,  yellow  Mansfield  stone,  and  marble 
inlay.  A variety  of  curious  pieces  of  mosaic, 
marble,  and  stone,  collected  by  the  vicar,  from 
Italy,  the  Holy  Land,  and  elsewhere,  have  been 
worked  into  the  design.  The  church  is  warmed 
by  one  of  Porritt’s  underground  stoves.  All 
the  windows  in  the  chancel  are  filled  Jwith 
painted  glass,  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & 
Westlake.  The  total  expense  of  the  work 
amounts  to  upwards  of  1,000?.,  the  whole  of 
which  has  been  borne  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  F. 
Hopkins.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  J.  Landen,  of 
Burton,  near  Christchurch.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Ferrey,  F.S.A. 


OBITUARY. 

THE  LATE  ME.  B.  E.  BANKS,  AECHITECT. 

We  record  with  regret  the  death,  on  Saturday, 
the  14th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Dulwich  Wood 
Park,  of  Mr.  Robert  Richardson  Banks  (of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Banks  & Barry),  aged  59.  Mr. 
Banks,  had  been  the  partner  of  Mr.  C.  Barry 
since  the  year  1847,  and  was,  before  that,  nine 
years  an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  who  had,  justly,  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  ability  and  integrity. 

THE  LATE  ME.  WILLIAM  SLATEH. 

With  equal  regret  we  mention  the  death 
of  Mr.  Slater,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Slater 
& Carpenter,  which  took  place  on  the  17th 
instant,  from  complete  prostration  of  strength, 
caused  by  a complication  of  diseases,  from  which 
he  had  suffered  some  years.  The  end  was  most 
unexpected  at  the  last,  but  his  partner  and 
friend  was  able  to  be  with  him.  The  partner, 
ship  in  this  case, — and  it  was  the  same  with 
Messrs.  Banks  & Barry, — was  not  merely  a busi- 
ness arrangement,  but  one  of  mutual  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  We  may  have  more  to  say  at 
another  time  of  both  these  estimable  men,  and 
able  architects. 


LONDON  CITY  MISSION  COMPETITION. 

New  official  premises  being  required  for  the 
London  City  Mission,  the  committee  invited 
Messrs.  Spalding  & Knight,  Messrs.  Searle  & 
Sons,  Messrs.  Habershon  & Pite,  and  Mr.  Bell, 
to  send  in  designs ; the  three  architects  not  em- 
ployed to  be  paid  151.  each  for  their  designs, 
then  to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  society. 

The  maximum  cost  of  building  was  limited  to 
7,000?.,  this  sum  to  include  the  extension  of  the 
vaults  and  footway  required,  stoves,  bell  and  gas 
fittings,  speaking-tubes,  and  arrangements  for 
warming,  ventilation,  and  carrying  off  gas  by 
zinc  tubes ; the  building  to  be  constructed  of 
brick,  with  stone  dressings. 

The  design  was  to  include  a large-sized  room 
for  storing  and  distributing  Bibles,  tracts,  &c. ; 
a lecture-hall,  to  seat  from  400  to  500  persons ; 
and  a library  to  hold  the  books  lent  out  to  the 
missionaries,  with  a capacity  of  about  30  ft.  by 
20  ft. 

Designs  having  been  submitted,  the  committee 
have  just  now  decided  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
Spalding  & Knight.  The  chosen  design  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  with  a facade  of  brick  and  stone, 
and  is  to  be  erected  forthwith  upon  a prominent 
site  in  Blackfriars,  opposite  the  Ludgate  Railway 
Station, — a part  of  the  former  site  of  Radley’s 
Hotel  and  the  Bridewell. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, it  has  been  resolved  that  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Henshaw  & Co.,  of  13  to  15  Wharfs, 
City-road  Basin,  amounting  to  5,285?.,  for  the 
erection  of  a school  providing  accommodation  for 
707  children,  on  the  site  on  Eel-brook-common, 
Chelsea,  be  accepted  ; that  the  tender  of  Mr.  W. 
Shepherd,  of  101,  Bermondsey  New-road,  S.E., 
amounting  to  6,250?.,  for  the  erection  of  a school 
providing  accommodation  for  878  children,  on 
the  site  in  Woodpecker-road,  Greenwich,  be 
accepted ; that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  L.  H.  & R. 
Roberts,  of  34,  Rheidol-terrace,  Islington,  N., 
amounting  to  6,370 Z.,  for  the  erection  of  a school 
to  provide  accommodation  for  830  children,  on 
the  site  in  Blundell-street,  Islington, be  accepted; 
that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Henshaw  & Co.,  of 
13  and  15  Wharfs,  City-road  Basin,  amounting 
to  8,975?.,  for  the  erection  of  a school  to  pro- 


vide accommodation  for  1,388  children  on  the 
site  in  York-road,  Finsbury,  be  accepted ; and 
that  the  tender  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Pritchard,  of  108, 
Paul-street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  amounting  to  6,144?., 
for  the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  1,127  children,  on  the  site  in 
Hamond- square,  Hoxton,  be  accepted. 


PADDINGTON  BATHS  AND 
WASH-HOUSES. 

A limited  competition  of  nine  architects  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  a design  for  this 
building.  The  Commissioners  met  on  Tuesday 
last,  when  they  awarded  the  first  premium,  of 
100?.,  to  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  of  Yerulam-build- 
ings,  Gray’s-inn  ; the  second,  of  75?.,  to  Mr.  H. 
H.  Collins,  of  Queen-street,  Cheapside ; and  the 
; third,  of  50?.,  to  Mr.  Bridgman,  of  London-wall. 
Mr.  Isaacs  is  to  be  instructed  to  prepare  the  con- 
tract drawings  forthwith.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  building  is  20,000?. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  FOREIGN  CATTLE 
MARKET. 

l’EOPOSED  ADDITIONAL  BUILDINGS. 

At  their  meeting,  last  week,  the  Corporation 
complied  with  a recommendation  of  the  Cattle 
Markets  Committee  for  the  raising  of  a further 
sum  of  20,000?.,  for  the  payment  of  14,000?. 
which  had  been  incurred  in  excess  of  210,000?. 
already  granted  for  the  construction  of  the 
Foreign  Cattle  Market  at  Deptford,  leaving  the 
balance  of  6,000?.  for  such  other  works  as  might 
be  necessary ; and  it  was  stated  that  this  last- 
named  sum  would  probably  be  required  for  the 
erection  of  additional  slaughter-houses. 


OXFORD  IN  THE  RECENT  GALE. 

The  damage  done  at  Oxford  was  more  exten- 
sive than  last  week’s  accounts  indicated. 
According  to  the  local  Journal,  at  Christ 
Church,  about  90  ft.  of  the  parapet  of  the 
Deanery  were  blown  on  to  the  lead  roof,  which 
was  severely  damaged  thereby.  A small  portion 
of  the  parapet  adjoining  “ Tom  Tower,”  in  St. 
Aldate’s,  was  also  blown  down.  At  Magdalen 
College,  the  pinnacle  and  weather-cock  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Founder’s  Tower  were  blown 
off,  as  were  also  the  top  of  a chimney  in  the 
Chaplain’s  Quadrangle,  and  some  battlements 
from  the  president’s  house.  A portion  of  the 
end  wall  of  a house,  situate  in  New  Inn  Hall- 
street,  fell.  The  end  wall  of  a house  in  the 
parish  of  Cowley  St.  John  also  fell.  A portion 
of  one  of  the  small  pinnacles  of  St.  Mary’s  Tower 
was  blown  off,  but  no  damage  was  done  to  the 
church.  Some  ornamental  work  on  the  wall  in 
front  of  Pembroke  College  was  blown  down,  as 
was  also  some  from  the  Independent  Chapel  in 
George-street.  About  one  hundred-weight  of 
lead  was  blown  off  from  the  roof  of  a house  in 
Isis-street,  St.  Aldate’s.  Four  brick  walls  in 
the  front  gardens  in  Prince’s  - street,  St. 
Clement’s ; one  in  William-street,  Cowley-road ; 
one  in  Iffley-road ; and  one  in  Observatory-street, 
St.  Giles’s,  were  blown  down.  A square  of  glass 
was  blown  out  of  the  roof  of  the  Corn  Exchange. 
In  Church-street,  South  Hincksey,  the  gable  end 
of  a house  fell  in  while  the  occupants  were  in 
bed.  All  escaped.  Two  garden  walls  were  also 
blown  down.  Many  fine  trees  have  been 
destroyed,  and  chimneys  and  roofs  damaged. 


THE  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  SAVINGS 
BANK  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

An  extensive  block  of  new  buildings  for  the 
Provident  Institution  Savings  Bank  has  for 
some  months  been  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Martin’s-lane  and  St.  Martin’s- 
place,  immediately  facing  Charing-cross,  and  are 
now  externally  approaching  completion.  The 
structure  contains  two  main  frontages,  the  prin- 
cipal facade  facing  Charing-cross,  and  the  other 
elevation  being  in  St.  Martin’s-lane,  with  an 
entrance  frontage  at  the  angle  of  St.  Martin’s- 
lane  and  St.  Martin’s-place.  The  height  of  the 
building  from  the  street  level  to  the  main  cornice 
is  42  ft.  6 in.,  above  which  is  a balustrade  resting 
on  a plinth.  The  elevation  facing  Charing-cross 
is  60  ft.  in  length,  and  contains  two  stories  and 
dormers  in  addition  to  the  ground-floor.  The 
material  used  in  the  external  construction  of 
the  building  is  Portland  stone.  The  ground- 


floor,  up  to  the  base  of  the  first-story  windows, 
is  rusticated.  The  windows  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  circular-headed,  with  carved  figure- 
headed keystones,  and  coved  recesses.  At  the 
base  of  the  first-story  windows,  immediately 
under  which  a cornice  runs  across  the  elevation, 
there  are  sunk  and  moulded  panels,  the  windows 
on  each  side  having  ornamental  fluted  pilasters, 
with  carved  capitals,  and  architraves,  sur- 
mounted by  pediment  heads.  The  second-story 
windows  are  of  a more  simple  character,  without 
any  attempt  at  ornamentation.  Above  the 
second  story  there  are  five  dormers  in  the  roof 
between  the  balustrades,  which  are  of  a bold 
and  prominent  character,  and  materially  add  to 
the  architectural  attractiveness  of  the  elevation. 
These  windows  vary  in  construction,  being  alter- 
nately pediment  and  circular-headed.  The  St. 
Martin’s-lane  elevation,  which  is  40  ft.  in  length, 
is  uniform  in  construction  with  the  Charing-cross 
frontage.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  bank 
premises  is  at  the  St.  Martin’s-lane  and  Sfc. 
Martin’s-place  angle,  the  first-floor  window  over 
the  doorway  being  circular-headed,  whilst  on 
each  side  of  the  dormer  window  above,  uniform 
with  those  in  the  two  main  elevations,  there  are 
ornamental  finials. 

The  business  of  the  bank  will  be  conducted 
on  the  ground-floor  of  the  building,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  general  office  or  banking  pre- 
mises, a large  apartment,  46  ft.  in  length  by 
32  ft.  in  width,  also  contains  vestibule  or  en- 
trance-hall,  secretary’s  offices,  strong-rooms,  and 
other  conveniences. 

That  portion  of  the  premises  immediately  over 
the  banking  department,  from  the  ground-floor 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  is  entirely  open,  and 
the  bank  will  be  lighted  by  a square  lantern 
above. 

The  first  floor,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the 
building,  is  approached  by  a private  door  and 
staircase  in  St.  Martin’s-lane,  will  bo  exclusively 
set  apart  for  the  directors  and  board  of  manage- 
ment, and  will  contain  the  board-room,  ante- 
room, and  offices  ; whilst  the  second  floor  and 
dormers  above  will  contain  a full  suite  of 
apartments  for  the  manager’s  residence. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the 
land,  for  which  a large  sum  was  paid,  will  be 
upwards  of  10,000?. 

Mr.  D.  Brandon,  of  Berkeley-square,  is  the 
architect;  and  Messrs.  Brass  & Sons  are  the 
contractors.  


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

Notes  on  “ Some  Phenomena  produced  by 
Lightning,”  published  by  Father  Secchi,  in 
Les  Mondes,  are  quoted  in  the  Telegraphic 
Journal  of  the  5th  inst.,  and  deserve  the  atten- 
tion  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  protection 
of  buildings  from  the  effects  of  lightning. 
Father  Secchi  writes  : — 

“Eight  years  ago  some  lightning  conductors 
had  been  erected  nnder  my  direction  on  the 
cathedral  and  on  the  Bishop’s  Palace  of  Alatri, 
situated  at  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  of  that 
town,  which,  by  ns  elevated  and  solitary  posi- 
tion, was  exposed  to  frequent  ravages  from 
storms.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  a flash  of 
lightning  demolished  a great  part  of  the  belfry , 
and  damaged  the  organ  of  the  church.  In  the 
erection  of  this  lightning  conductor  there  arose 
a great  difficulty  proceeding  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  which  at  the  depth  of  some  centimetres 
turns  out  to  be  entirely  of  solid  calcareous 
rock. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  that  part  of 
the  conductor  which  enters  the  ground  has  been 
made  very  long,  more  than  4 metres,  and  has  been 
provided  with  a great  many  couples  of  points, 
5 centimetres  broad,  5 millemfetres  thick,  in- 
dentated  on  the  edges,  with  the  addition  of  a 
thick  copper  wire  twisted  among  the  same 
points,  to  help  to  multiply  the  points  of  contact 
between  the  rod  and  the  carbon.  The  foot  of 
the  lightning  conductor  is  entirely  of  copper ; 
the  rod  is  also  of  copper  up  to  a metre  above  the 
ground,  and  there  it  is  joined  to  the  iron  con- 
ductor in  the  ordinary  receptacle  made  in  the 
heart  of  the  wall  to  preserve  it  from  distur- 
bance at  the  inferior  parts.  The  ditch,  into 
which  the  foot  of  the  lightning  conductor  has 
been  sunk,  is  5 metres  long,  060  metre  wide, 
and  it  was  dug  until  it  came  upon  the  roots  of 
some  neighbouring  trees;  a layer  of  cinders 
was  then  placed  to  a height  of  20  centimetres, 
which  extended  over  the  whole  lower  surface  of 
the  ditch.  Thus  the  surface  of  contact  between 
the  metal  and  the  carbon  and  of  the  latter  with 
the  soil,  was  such  that  one  would  suppose  it  to- 
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be  more  than  sufficient,  and  the  presence  ot 
trees,  although  they  were  not  large,  raised  the 
hope  that  there  would  be  always  enough  mois- 
ture. Moreover,  as  the  edifice  had  two  culmi- 
nating points,  viz. — the  belfry,  and  the  hinder 
portion  of  the  choir,  two  rods  were  placed  with 
points  and  feet,  and  the  two  rods  have  been 
joined  together  on  the  roof  by  a conductor,  so 
that,  in  the  case  of  a discharge  on  one  of  the 
points,  the  lightning  would  find  two  ways  for 
spreading  itself  in  the  soil.” 

These  precautions  produoed  a good  result, 
since  in  this  interval  the  tower  having  been 
struck  at  least  four  times,  the  edifioe  has  sus- 
tained no  damage.  Water-pipes,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  conductor,  however, 
were  destroyed,  and  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing this,  the  writer  gives  an  account,  drawing 
the  obvious  inference,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
devote  great  attention  in  the  erection  of  light- 
ning conductors ; that  we  must  allow  them  a large 
surfaoe  for  discharge ; and  that  there  can  never 
be  too  much  of  it.  The  surface  of  the  foot  of 
this  lightning  conductor  was  oertainly  superior 
to  what  has  been  judged  sufficient  by  Matteuoci 
for  the  discharges  of  telegraphic  conductors,  and 
yet  it  has  not  sufficed.  Further,  it  is  a confir- 
mation of  the  necessity  of  making  the  neigh- 
bouring metallic  masses  communicate,  and  espe- 
cially with  water-pipes  or  gas-pipes. 


BELFAST  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting  of  thiB  society  was  held  at  the 
Museum  on  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Turner  in 
the  chair. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Close,  on 
“ Measured  Drawings,”  showing  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  measuring  up,  and  close 
study  of,  good  examples  of  ancient  architectural 
work.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a large 
number  of  drawings. 

Some  of  the  members  present  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  evening’s  proceedings  by  discus- 
sing various  matters  connected  with  the  subject. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  MECHANICAL  SOCIETY 
MANCHESTER. 

The  adjourned  half-yearly  general  meeting  of 
this  Society  has  been  held.  From  the  half- 
yearly  report  it  appears  that  the  receipts  had 
risen  to  nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
preceding  session.  The  report  was  adopted,  a 
new  set  of  rules  and  bye-laws  agreed  to,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  elected  to  form  the 
counoil : — 

President : Sir  W.  Fairbaim,  bart.,  C.E.,  LLD., 
F.R.S.,  &c. 

Vice-Presidents  : Professor  0.  Reynolds,  M.A., 
C.E.,  Owen’s  College  ; H.  W.  Harman,  M.I.M.E., 
A.I.C.E.  j J.  Shepherd,  C.E. 

Treasurer  : Charles  S.  Allatt,  M.E. 

Eon.  Secretary  (re-elected)  : A.  Hildebrandt, 

Members  of  the  Council : W.  Bowker,  M.E. ; 
F.  C.  Lynde,  M.E. ; R.  L.  Messager,  C.E. ; C.  J. 
Allport,  M.E. ; J.  C.  Edwards,  M.E. ; A.  Ross,  C.E. 

The  next  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  (this) 
Saturday,  at  the  Trevelyan  Hotel,  to  receive  the 
inaugural  address  of  the  president,  who  would 
afterwards  be  entertained  at  dinner. 


A NEW  POST-OFFICE  FOR 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

On  the  south  side  of  Queen-street,  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  the  town  than  the  site  of  the  old 
offioe,  a new  Post-office  building  has  been 
•erected.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  T. 
Williams,  the  aroliitect  for  the  new  buildings  of 
the  General  Post-office,  in  London.  It  may  be 
described  as  Graco- Italian,  with  a frontage  of 
48  ft.,  and  an  elevation  of  over  60  ft.,  in  which 
there  are  three  stories,  and  a basement.  In  the 
lower  story  there  are  two  doors,  with  two 
windows  opening  between  them.  Beneath  the 
sill  of  the  window  at  the  east  end  will  be  the 
slits  for  receiving  the  letters  and  papers.  The 
first  and  second  stories  have  a range  of  four 
window-openings  to  each.  The  first-floor  win- 
dows are  pediment-headed.  Surmounting  the 
building  is  a cornice  and  balustrade  parapet,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club- 
house, in  Pall-mall.  A moulded  balustrade 
string-course  divides  the  ground  from  the  first 
story,  and  an  enriched  string-course  the  first 


from  the  second  stoiy.  The  whole  of  the  front 
is  built  of  Hollingston  Btone.  By  reason  of  the 
line  of  frontage,  there  is  an  open  pavement-space 
in  front.  The  public  will  enter  by  the  west 
door,  into  a lobby,  with  glass  doors,  inscribed 
and  indicating  the  post-office,  money-order  de- 
partment, savings-bank,  and  telegraphic  depart- 
ments. The  post-office  proper  is  an  apartment 
35  ft.  in  length  by  23  ft.  in  breadth,  and  13  ft.  in 
height.  Extending  from  this  room  is  the  office 
in  which  the  mail-bags  are  received  and  made 
up,  and  the  letters  are  assorted.  It  is  60  ft.  in 
length  by  30  ft.  in  breadth,  and  from  the  floor  to 
the  raised  skylight  that  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  room  the  height  is  25  ft.  From  this  office 
there  is  a way  into  the  mail  yard,  between  the 
building  and  Castle-street. 

The  doorway  at  the  east  end  of  the  front  will 
lead  to  the  post-master’s  office,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and,  by  a stone  staircase  of  four  flights,  to 
the  first  and  second  stories.  The  first  stoi-y  will 
be  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  ixxland  revenue 
department ; and  the  second,  to  the  practical 
business  of  the  telegraph  department.  In  a 
well-lighted,  spacious  room,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  front  of  the  building,  on  this  second 
floor,  eleven  telegraph  clerks  will  receive  and 
despatch  the  telegrams  by  forty-seven  wires. 

In  respect  of  Post-office  accommodation, 
Wolverhampton  is  now  considered  to  be  equal  to 
Sheffield,  Nottingham,  and  Derby.  The  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Parnell  & Son,  of  Rugby. 
The  new  office  has  just  been  opened  for  the  use 
of  the  public. 


THE  PROFESSIONS  AND  SANITARY 
REFORM. 

Sir, — The  perusal  of  a suggestive  article  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Builder,  entitled  “ The 
Hitch  in  Sanitary  Reform,”  leads  me  to  inquire 
whether,  in  the  writer’s  very  just  estimate  of  the 
equal  necessity  for  the  scientific  engineer  and 
the  skilled  medical  officer  of  health  in  sanitaxy 
administration,  he  may  not  have  somewhat  mis- 
apprehended the  line  taken  by  the  leaders  of 
the  progressing  medical  movement  against  Mr. 
Stansfeld’s  blundering  attempts  at  legislation 
and  administration. 

To  a certain  extent,  as  that  writer  alleges,  the 
object  of  this  movement  is  professional, — so 
also  is  his  object.  But  I might  easily  adduce 
many  proofs  of  the  breadth  of  view  taken  by 
sanitary  reformers  in  advocating  the  proper 
official  employment  of  engineers  and  architects. 

1.  To  quote  the  Report  (1871)  of  the  Joint 
' Committee  of  the  British  Medical  and  Social 

Science  Associations,  a body  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  medical  men : — 

“ (§  18.)  The  last  important  reason  which  we 
shall  adduce  for  wider  administrative  areas  is, 
that  they  would  supply  a superior  machinery  for 
the  appointment  of  scientific  officers,  whether 
medical  or  engineering,  of  high  and  special 
qualifications.” 

Again  (§  40)  : — “ In  eveiy  such  (inspecting) 
circuit,  it  might  be  advisable,  for  efficient 
administration,  that  the  central  authority  should 
act  through  three  inspectors  with  different  quali- 
cations — one  legal,  one  engineering,  and  one 
medical  or  scientific.” 

2.  Mr.  Michael,  the  legal  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  in  an  able  paper  read  at 
Plymouth,  recommends  for  each  principal  dis- 
tinct the  appointment  of  three  officers, — the 
clerk,  as  legal  adviser  and  public  prosecutor; 
the  skilled  suxrveyor,  as  engineer;  and  the 
specially-trained  medical  officer  of  health. 

3.  In  my  recent  “ Summary  of  the  Principles 
of  a Comprehensive  Measure  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Sanitaxy  Laws  ” (§  x.  Special 
Qualification  for  Chief  Officers),  I urge  that 
“this  true  safeguard  of  administi-ation  should 
apply  to  engineers,  surveyors,  public  analysts, 
officers  of  health,  and  medical  jurists”;  and  I 
say  (§  xix.  Inspecting  Circuits), — “ To  each  of 
these  circuits  should  be  appointed  one  legal,  one 
medical,  and  one  engineering  inspector.” 

I might  multiply  such  references,  but  it  is 
needless ; for  the  establishment  of  a complete 
scientific  machinery  is  the  demand  alike  of  the 
whole  educated  community,  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  of  a suffering  people. 

Mr.  Stansfeld’s  greatest  error  has  been  his 
acceptance,  on  political  grounds,  of  the  fanciful 
theory,  that  local  and  union  Boards,  which  were 
constituted  for  other  objects,  and  which  have 
fully  proved  their  incompetency  for,  and  their  in- 
difference to,  saixitary  action,  may  be  trusted 
“ to  rise  to  the  height  of  their  new  functions.” 


As  the  writer  in  the  Builder  very  truly  says  re. 
specting  this  self-education  of  local  Boards  for 
duties  of  urgent  and  immediate  necessity, — 
“ Time  is  enlisted  on  the  wrong  side.” 

But  now  that  a visionary  and  fallacious  prin- 
ciple  has  been  adopted  in  the  formation  of 
sanitary  authorities,  the  main  point  to  which 
public  attention  ought  to  be  directed  is  the 
necessity  for  a high  and  special  qualification  for 
officers.  I saw,  therefore,  with  pleasure  an  ad. 
vertisement  in  the  Builder,  of  October  6th  last, 
giving  notice  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  would  grant  a certificate  of  competency 
for  the  duties  of  District  Surveyor  under  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  to  any  oandidate 
who  passed  a two-days’  examination,  written  or 
oral,  to  be  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institute. 
The  value  of  such  a diploma  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
were  associated  with  that  of  architects  in  an 
examination  which  should  be  required  for  the 
office  of  District  or  County  Surveyor  throughout 
England. 

No  one  who  has  critically  observed  the  ex- 
ecution  of  so  - called  sanitary  improvements, 
can  doubt  that  a number  of  very  incompetent 
surveyors  are  employed, — men  whose  knowledge, 
whether  of  engineering  or  architecture  in  the  sani- 
tary department  of  those  arts,  is  lamentably  de- 
fectivo.  The  extravagant  blunders  that  have  been 
made,  the  useless  and  even  positively  injixrious 
works  that  have  been  constructed,  at  enormous 
waste  of  time,  labour,  and  money,  show  that  in 
future  no  one  ought  to  be  permitted  to  direct 
great  sanitary  undertakings  without  having  gone 
through  special  study,  training,  and  examination. 
That  system  is  utterly  unreliable  whioh  commits 
the  selection  of  such  officers  to  local  Boards,  of 
easy  virtue,  unguided  ,by  authoritative  certifi- 
cates of  qualification,  and  liable  to  be  swayed  by 
piles  of  amatexxr  testimonials. 

While  urging  these  considerations  upon  the 
professions  represented  in  the  Builder,  I cannot 
avoid  remarking  that  the  scientific  basis  of  every 
measixre  for  wholesome  alimentation,  for  water- 
supply,  for  the  removal  of  refuse  and  excreta, 
tor  drainage,  for  ventilation,  and  for  house-oon- 
struotion,  was  in  the  first  place  laid  down  by  the 
physiologist,  the  pathologist,  or  the  physicist; 
and  that  the  precise  cause  of  injury  to  health, 
through  defective  or  badly-constructed  works, 
has  been  generally  detected  by  the  medical  ex- 
pert, e.g.in  the  recent  inquiries  at  Londesborough 
Lodge. 

The  history  of  the  mtiology  of  disease  must 
not  be  forgotten.  It  places  indisputably  the 
medically-educated  philosopher  in  the  van  of  the 
sanitary  movement.  We  may,  nevertheless, 
fully  admit  that  the  principles  of  sanitary  archi- 
tecture and  engineering  must  be  worked  out 
scientifically  by  architects  and  engineers ; just 
as  the  skilled  analysis  of  air,  water,  and  food, 
must  be  committed  to  chemical  and  microscopical 
experts. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
has  stated  the  relative  position  of  the  two  pro- 
fessions  very  clearly  in  his  remarkable  address 
at  Leeds  on  the  construction  of  hospitals.  V My 
part,”  said  he,  “lias  been  to  endeavour  to  show 
how  the  architect  must  shape  his  bxiilding  so  that 
it  shall  be  in  accordance  with  what  the  physician 
has  declared  to  be  necessary. 

Henry  W.  Rumsey,  M.D. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  CONVALESCENT 
HOME  AT  SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA. 

We  now  give  a few  particulars  in  addition  to 
the  axmouncement  we  made  of  the  opening  of 
this  institution.  The  Pease  family  have  not  only 
defrayed  the  entire  cost  of  the  new  building, 
amounting  to  upwai'ds  of  12,000J.,  but  will  also 
be  at  the  whole  expense  of  its  continued  main- 
tenance for  the  injured  and  sick  amongst  their 
workpeople.  The  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver, 
of  Newcastle,  the  architect  of  the  Prudhoe 
Memorial  Convalescent  Home,  at  Whitley, 
having  been  secured,  and  a design  adopted,  not 
altogether  on  the  plan  of  the  Prudhoe  Memorial, 
at  Whitley,  but  somewhat  after  the  celebrated 
Convalescent  Home  at  Vincennes,  a contract 
was  entered  into  in  1870,  and  the  works  have 
been  pushed  forward  since  that  time.  The  site 
selected  is  on  an  elevated  situation,  with  easy 
approaches  to  the  sea-beach,  and  facing  more 
immediately  into  the  Hazel  Dene  Valley.  It  is 
dry,  comparatively  protected  and  warm,  and 
with  cheerful  views  from  the  principal  fronts. 
The  outline  is  broken  into  distinct  groups,  the 
horizontal  lines  at  intervals  by  the  transverse 
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lines  of  the  gables  and  the  central  block,  which 
is  raised  above  the  whole  of  the  other  blocks, 
and  from  the  middle  of  which  springs  a clock- 
tower,  terminated  by  a truncated  roof.  The 
style  of  architecture  adopted  is  domestic  Gothic, 
freely  treated,  and  the  materials  employed 
throughout  are  white  brick,  with  warm  cream- 
coloured  stone  dressings.  Green  Westmoreland 
slates  have  been  used  for  the  whole  of  the  roofs, 
and  the  ridges  are  finished  a deep  red  colour. 
The  groups  of  chimneys,  which  have  ventilating- 
flues  attached,  form  a conspicuous  feature  in  the 
elevation. 

The  frontage  of  the  building  is  about  200  ft. 
long,  the  building  itself  being  formed  in  two 
parallel  lineB  reaching  about  100  ft.  from  front  to 
back,  the  front  line  being  appropriated  to  the 
patients,  while  the  back  is  appropriated  to 
kitchen  offices,  wash-house,  laundry,  and  such- 
like purposes.  The  whole  of  the  walls  have 
been  built  hollow ; the  floors  of  the  corridors  are 
of  coloured  tiles  in  artistic  patterns,  while  the 
floors  of  the  dormitories,  day-rooms,  and  sick 
wards  are  laid  with  pitch  pine.  The  staircases 
are  all  of  stone,  and  practically  the  building  is 
fireproof.  The  encaustic  tile  pavements  have 
been  laid  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.,  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  Over  the  large  central  win- 
dow, and  filling  in  the  spandrels,  are  carved  busts 
representing  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  These 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Burstall,  of 
Leeds,  who  also  executed  the  carving  through- 
out. The  building  is  approached  by  a raised 
stone  terrace.  The  fittings  generally  in  the 
sick  wards  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Jennings, 
of  London. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  fifty  patients. 
The  warming  is  secured  by  open  fireplaces,  with 
Gill  backs  which  supply  warm  air  from  openings 
in  the  front  of  the  grate  ; and  the  ventilation  is 
secured  by  means  of  these  stoves,  as  well  as  by 
Sheringham  valves,  for  the  inlet  of  fresh  air,  and 
ventilating  flues  in  connexion  with  the  fire  flues 
for  the  outlet  of  the  foul  air. 

The  furniture  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Sopwith,  of  Newcastle,  from  designs  furnished 
by  the  architect.  Messrs.  Robson  & Son,  of 
Darlington,  were  the  sole  contractors  for  the 
building  works ; and  Messrs.  Walker  & Emley, 
of  Newcastle,  for  the  engineering  works.  The 
sub-contractors  were  as  follows  : — For  the  car- 
penters’ and  joiners’  work,  Messrs.  Bridges  & 
Robson,  of  Hartlepool ; for  the  plumbers’  and  gas- 
fitters’  work,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Darlington  ; for  the 
plasterers’  work,  Mr.  Ormerod,  of  Carlisle ; for 
the  ironfounders’  work,  Messrs.  Walker  & Emley, 
of  Newcastle ; for  the  painters’  and  glaziers’ 
work,  Mr.  T.  C.  Tomkins,  of  Saltburn.  Mr.  R. 
Robinson,  of  Darlington,  was  clerk  of  the  works. 


THE  NEW  ADULTERATION  ACT. 

The  new  Act,  towhich  we  have  already  referred 
on  several  occasions,  gives  power  to  the  courts  of 
quarter  sessions  and  town  councils  in  England  to 
appoint  analysts  of  all  articles  of  food  and  drugs, 
and  these  bodies  are  compelled  to  appoint  the 
analyst  when  called  upon  to  do  so — in  England, 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  analysts 
having  been  appointed,  the  local  authorities  are 
to  employ  the  inspectors  of  nuisances,  of  weights 
and  measures,  or  of  markets,  to  procure  samples 
of  suspected  articles  and  hand  them  to  the 
analyst  to  be  analysed.  Should  the  analyst  certify 
that  the  articles  are  adulterated,  then  the  in- 
spectors will  make  a complaint  before  a magis- 
trate, who  will  thereupon  issue  a summons. 

The  offenceB  and  punishments  are  as  follow  : — 
1.  Any  person  adulterating,-  or  causing  others  to 
adulterate,  any  article  of  food  or  drink,  by  the 
addition  of  any  inj  urious  or  poisonous  ingredient, 
or  who  shall  in  any  way  adulterate  any  drug,  is 
to  be  fined  50Z.  for  the  first  offence,  and  on  the 
second  conviction  to  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  six  months  with  hard  labour.  2.  Any  person 
who  knowingly  sells  any  article  of  food  or  drink 
mixed  with  anything  injurious  to  health,  or  any 
kind  of  adulterated  food,  drink,  or  drug,  becomes 
liable  for  each  offence  to  a fine  not  exceeding  20t. 
and  costs  ; and  on  a second  conviction  the  name, 
address,  and  offence  are  to  be  published,  at  his 
expense,  in  such  newspaper  or  in  such  manner 
as  the  justices  shall  direct.  3.  The  addition  of 
any  substance  whatever  to  any  article  of  food,  or 
drink,  or  any  drug,  in  order  fraudulently  to 
increase  its  weight  or  bulk,  without  the  fact 
being  clearly  stated,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulteration.  There  is  also  a provision  in  the 
Act  that  the  analysts  shall  make  monthly  reports 
of  the  adulterations  they  have  detected.  The 


analysts  may  also  give  certificates  of  purity  or 
adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink  to 
private  purchasers  on  the  payment  of  a fee. 

Curious  results  are  already  showing  themselves 
under  the  anticipative  influence  of  this  Act. 
Thus,  at  Sheffield  and  elsewhere  the  price  of 
milk  is  being  raised  ; so  is  the  price  of  beer  in 
London.  At  Sheffield  the  ingenuous  admission 
was  made  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  passing 
of  the  Adulteration  Act  that  the  price  was  raised. 
The  adulteration  of  milk  with  water,  however,  is 
a harmless  sort  of  adulteration  compared  with 
that  of  “maddening  drink”  with  Cocculus 
Indicus,  strychnine,  or  grains  of  “ Paradise,”  or 
rather  of  Pandemonium,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
although  they  are  organic  poisons,  will  not  escape 
detection. 


THE  SOMERSETSHIRE  LABOURER. 

Sir, — As  you  have  thought  the  state  of  things 
at  Chiselborough  of  sufficient  importance  to 
deserve  a notice  in  the  Builder,  you  may,  per- 
haps, be  not  unwilling  to  insert  a few  modifying 
facts : — 

1.  Your  readers  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  instances  of  the  goitre  are  becoming 
exceedingly  rare.  I know  of  but  four  remaining, 
and  there  has  been  no  fresh  case  for  the  last 
half-century,  nor  is  there  any  lack  of  intel- 
ligence amongst  the  rising  generation  or  the 
people  generally. 

2.  Our  schools  are  well  attended.  Out  of  a 
population  of  419,  by  the  last  census,  we  have 
at  day-school,  77 ; evening-school,  34 ; Sunday- 
school,  105 ; and  all  have  been  highly  commended, 
both  by  her  Majesty’s  and  the  diocesan  inspec- 
tors. A large  singing-class  assembles  weekly  in 
our  capital  new  school-room,  and  the  benefits  of 
our  clothing  and  other  clubs  are  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

3.  As  to  the  outward  aspect  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, your  correspondent’s  notions  may  be 
peculiar  or  he  may  have  been  specially  unfor- 
tunate. I should  have  said  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  hearty,  healthy  men  and  handsome 
young  girls  could  rarely  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

4.  Some  of  our  cottages  are  doubtless  faulty ; 
some  of  the  worst  belong  to  the  occupiers  or  to 
owners  equally  poor.  Most  have  either  gardens 
or  allotments. 

5.  As  to  the  general  healthiness  of  the  people, 

I can  vouch  for  this,  that  the  deaths  since  last 
January  have  been  but  four, — three  infants  and 
but  one  adult.  C.  Fredk.  Newell, 

Rector  of  Chiselborough. 


“ Saselbury,  Crewkerne,  Dec.  11,  1872. 

In  an  article  in  your  paper  of  the  7th  inst.,  ‘ On  the 
Houses  of  the  Labourer  in  Somersetshire,'  you  mention 
Lord  Portman’s  name  as  the  owner  of  some  of  them.  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that  his  lordship  has  no  house  or 
cottage  in  either  of  the  parishes  you  mentioned. 

Hi.  Parsons,  Steward  of  the  Estate.” 

*,*  We  were  distinctly  informed  on  the  spot  by  the 
tenants  that  some  of  the  houses  visited  were  on  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Portman.  We  shall  not  fail  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  discrepancy. 


CEASE  THAT  KNOCKING  AT  THE  DOOR 

Sir, — I reside  in  an  off  street ; some  people  would  think 
it  secluded  and  quiet,  but  it  is  not  so. 

In  the  dark  hours  of  early  morn  the  police  are  knocking 
up  the  half-past  fours  ; if  no  reply  is  vouchsafed,  rap-bang 
go  the  knockers  again ; then  a short  lull,  a respiteful 
repose,  and  it  is  repeated  later  for  others.  The  night 
police  rouse  out  day  police  most  vigorously, — eight  bells 
with  them,— but  we  are  not  all  in  their  watch.  It  is  very 
annoying  to  be  so  knocked  up  ; to  be  woke  up  by  the  cats 
is  trying,  but  you  can  retaliate  with  the  water-jug. 

The  postman  might  drop  our  letters  through  box-aper- 
tures quietly ; but  no,  he  cannot  resist  the  knocker  rat-tat 
startlers  to  nervous  invalids  and  babes  in  the  wood.  It  is 
seriously  wrong.  Very  early-risers  should  have  a door- 
bell, and  thus  avoid  disturbing  their  neighbours. 

R.  T. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY* 

No  art  seems  to  have  been  so  fully  developed, 
or  so  nearly  perfected  at  one  time  and  by  one 
man,  as  that  of  wood-cutting  machines  by  Sir 
Samuel  Bentham,  of  England,  brother  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  the  celebrated  writer  on  political 
economy. 

In  1779  Bentham  was  directed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a tour  in  the  north  of  Europe  to 
examine  the  progress  of  ship-building  and  other 


* “ A Treatise  on  the  Construction  and  Operation  of 
Wood-working  Machines ; including  a History  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Manufacture  of  Wood- working 
Machinery.”  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  By 
J.  Richards,  Mechanical  Engineer.  Spon : London  and 
New  York. 
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arts.  During  this  tour,  while  in  Russia,  he 
invented  the  first  planing -machine  for  wood,  at 
least  the  first  that  could  be  called  an  organised 
operating  machine.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  was  the  original  conception  of  a machine 
for  smoothing  the  surface  and  giving  dimensions 
to  wood.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  accurate 
description  of  the  invention,  so  far  as  perfected 
at  that  date,  has  been  preserved.  Whether  it 
operated  by  what,  in  his  subsequent  patents,  he 
terms  “ rotative  ” motion,  or  whether  it  was  a 
reciprocating  machine,  is,  so  far  as  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us,  Mr.  Richards,  can  learn,  left 
to  conjecture.  It  would,  however,  be  inferred 
from  his  first  patent  in  England,  of  1791,  that  it 
worked  upon  the  later  principle,  for  “ planing 
and  making  mouldings”  by  some  means  that 
bore  a close  analogy  to  the  hand  operations  of 
the  times,  and  corresponds  to  the  one  described 
in  the  patent  cited.  Bentham,  with  that  regard 
for  his  country’s  interest  that  is  common  with 
all  Englishmen,  communicated  his  invention  to 
the  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  who 
advised  him  to  keep  his  invention  for  England, 
which  seems  to  have  been  done,  as  there  is  no 
account  of  his  having  made  any  public  use  of  it 
while  in  Russia.  He  afterwards  accepted  a 
military  commission  in  Russia,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  became  tho  manager,  or 
commandant,  of  extensive  factories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  glass,  metals,  cordage,  works  in  wood, 
&c.  His  very  successful  management  of  these 
works  would,  from  accounts,  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  he  invented  many  new  and  useful  machines ; 
but  of  these  there  seems  (in  England)  to  be  no 
record.  He  returned  to  England  in  1791,  about 
which  time  his  brother,  Jeremy  Bentham,  had 
received  from  the  Government  an  appointment 
to  introduce  industrial  prisons  in  England.  This 
kind  of  labour  being  almost  devoid  of  skill,  the 
talents  of  his  brother  were  called  into  use  to 
devise  machines  that  would  make  the  labour 
more  profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  replace,  to 
some  extent,  the  want  of  skill  of  the  convicts. 
To  construct  these  machines,  most  of  which 
were  for  working  wood,  the  residence  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  at  Queen’s-square-place,  Westminster 
(now  a part  of  London),  was,  with  its  capacious 
outhouses,  converted  into  the  first  manufactory 
of  wood-cutting  machines.  Seventy-eight  years 
ago  this  factory  was  established,  and,  as  we  are 
informed,  was  not  found  to  be  sufficiently  large, 
and  a budding,  No.  19,  York-street,  was  also 
occupied,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a 
great  many  machines  were  made,  and  that  the 
extent  of  the  business  fully  entitles  it  to  the 
distinction  of  being  called  the  first  general 
factory  of  such  machines.  Professor  Willis,  in  a 
lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1852,  states 
that 

“ there  were  constructed  machines  for  all  general  opera- 
tions in  woodwork,  including  planing,  moulding,  rebating, 
grooving,  mortising,  and  sawing,  both  in  coarse  and  fine 
work,  in  curved,  winding,  and  transverse  directions, 
shaping  wood  in  complicated  forms,  and  further,  as  an 
example,  that  all  parts  of  a highly-finished  window- 
sash  were  prepared,  also  all  the  parts  of  an  ornamental 
carriage-wheel  were  made,  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  by  hand  but  to  put  the  component  parts  together ,” 

These  machines  were  examined  by  members 
of  his  Majesty’s  administration,  and  received 
official  notice  and  commendation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1794.  Bentham  (Sir  Samuel)  was 
next  commissioned  to  visit  different  dockyards, 
and  to  determine  how  far  his  machines  could  be 
applied  to  facilitate  ship-building.  At  this  time 
he  refused  a flattering  offer  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  in  order  to  accept  this  commission, 
choosing  rather  to  give  his  country  the  benefit 
of  his  services  than  to  reap  a greater  pecuniary 
reward  that  awaited  him  in  Russia. 

His  report  was,  no  doubt,  very  favourable,  as 
to  the  employment  of  machines,  but  it  was  not 
until  1797  that  the  Admiralty  consented  to  their 
introduction.  It  should  have  been  mentioned 
that  during  the  time  of  his  manufacture  of 
machines  at  Westminster  and  York  - street, 
patents  were  taken  out  describing  all  the  dif- 
ferent operations  performed.  After  the  Ad- 
miralty deciding  to  adopt  his  machines,  in  1797, 
they  were  manufactured  under  the  direction  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  and  forwarded  from  time  to 
time  to  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  where  they 
performed,  so  far  as  any  record  shows,  all  that 
was  claimed  for  them. 

The  bills  specify  lathes,  saws,  machines  for 
cutting,  tenons  for  boring,  also  for  boring  bitts 
and  squaring  tools,  “ and  many  other  machines 
for  different  kinds  of  work.”  Machines  were 
also  devised  by  Bentham  to  facilitate  block- 
making, an  operation  that  is  yet  classed  among 
1 the  most  difficult.  His  machines,  however,  for 
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this  purpose  did  not  seem  to  be  perfect,  for  in 
1810  he  W88  joined  by  Brunei,  who  had  invented 
a machine  for  “ shaping  block-shells.”  Brunei 
was  at  that  time  employed  under  Bentham  to 
assist  in  the  various  operations,  and  to  perfect 
his  own  machine,  which  must  have  had  the 
endorsement  of  Bentham.  In  1803  Sir  Samuel, 
as  Inspector-General,  advised  the  Admiralty  to 
adopt  many  additional  machines  that  had  already 
been  approved,  and  to  permit  the  erection  of 
steam-engines  to  drive  them,  and  they  were 
accordingly  ordered.  The  several  dockyards 
were  fitted  with  engines  for  sawing,  planing, 
boring,  tenoning,  mortising,  &c.,  and,  apart  from 
better  construction  and  greater  experience  in 
their  use,  it  is  fair  to  infer  they  had  nearly  all 
the  functions  found  in  modern  machines  for  these 
purposes.  Their  labour-saving  capacity  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  fact  that  Brunei,  who 
had  perfected  and  assisted  in  their  construction 
and  operation,  was  rewarded  by  being  allowed, 
as  a premium  for  his  inventions,  the  estimated 
savings  of  one  year’s  work  over  hand-labour  in 
the  dockyards,  which  amounted,  as  Mr.  Richards 
is  informed,  to  the  very  large  sum  of  16,000Z. 

In  1813,  arbitrators  were  appointed,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  to  settle  with  Jeremy 
Bentham,  and  who,  after  the  examination  of 
numerous  witnesses,  allowed  him  the  sum  of 
20,0001.  for  machines  furnished  to  the  dockyards 
and  penitentiaries.  From  the  testimony  given 
before  this  commission  we  learn  that  “ Sir 
Samuel  Bentham  prepared  a system  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  employment  of  men  without 
skill,  and  particularly  with  a view  to  utilising 
convict  labour.  In  1793  patents  were  taken  out 
on  these  inventions  to  secure  their  exclusive  use 
for  the  prisons.  The  testimony  states  that  no 
skill  was  required  in  the  use  of  these  machines  : 
they  were  introduced  into  the  dockyards,  and 
worked  by  common  labourers.”  The  use  of  the 
machines  saved  nine-tentlis  of  the  labour.  “ A 
table  could  be  made  at  one-half  the  expense  by 
their  UBe,”  &c.,  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
machines  were,  at  least,  effective, — a claim  that 
cannot  in  many  cases  bo  made  for  those  of  more 
modern  manufacture. 

The  machines  and  appliances  for  working 
wood  that  were  invented  and  practically  applied 
by  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  previously  to  the  year 
1800  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Richards  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ Machine  for  planing  and  forming  mouldings ; improved 
planing  and  moulding  machine  (rotary);  wedging-guard 
for  circular  saws  ; segmental  circular  saw  ; conical  cutters 
for  dovetail  grooves ; undulating  carriage,  to  form  wave 
mouldings ; compound  cutter-heads,  to  work  two  or 
more  sides  at  once  ; the  ilide-rett;  tubular  boring  imple- 
ments (core-boring)  ; crown  saws  (or  cylinder  saws)  ; 
reciprocating  mortise-machine;  rotary  mortising- machine ; 
radius  arm  for  sawing  segments  ; tracer  guide  for  sawing 
irregular  forms  ; bevil  and  curvilinear  sawing ; machine 
for  grinding  saw-blados  ; taper-gauge  for  sawing ; groov- 
ing-table ; vertical  adjustment  of  saws  in  benches ; T 
rebating-machine ; sectional  cutters ; pivoted  table  for 
mortise-machines ; forked  or  double-mortise  chisels ; 
gauge-lathe,  with  slide-rest ; rotary  cutters  for  forming 
screw  threads  on  wooden  screws  ; double-grooving  saws  ; 
rack-feed  for  planing-machines ; with  many  other  things." 

The  slide  rest  for  turning  is  very  fully  and 
clearly  described  in  Bentham’s  patent  of  1793, 
and  it  ranks  with  tho  greatest,  as  an  invention 
in  engineering  implements.  It  gave  us  the 
engine  lathe,  without  which  our  modern  practice 
in  machine-fitting  could  not  be  carried  on. 

The  facts  adduced  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  is  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  being  called  the  “ Father  of  wood- 
working machines  ” in  England,  at  a date  that 
precludes  any  probability  of  his  inventions 
having  been  anticipated  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Richards,  after  giving  these  and  other  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  introduction  of  wood-working 
machinery,  proceeds  to  speak  of  other  inventors, 
and  of  many  inventions  and  improvements,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  since  that  period. 
Of  American  wood-working  machines  he  says, — 

“It  can  be  safely  asserted  as  a fact  that  there  are 
throughout  American  factories  but  few  wood-machines 
that  have  been  running  for  ten  years,  and  if  any  such 
exist  there  is  a good  and  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning 
them.  The  life  of  most  machines  used  in  joinery  is  not  on 
an  average  more  than  six  years,  under  any  special  modifi- 
cation. So  general  is  this  rule  that  in  the  sale  of  patents 
for  wood-cutting  machines  their  value  is  based  upon  a 
monopoly  that  will  not  exceed  that  time.  For  this  reason 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  manufacturers  who  use  such  machines 
do  not  care  to  make  large  investments  in  machinery  that 
will  in  so  short  a time  be  out  of  use.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  statistics 
at  hand  to  show  the  amount  of  wood-machinery 
that  is  now  made  by  the  several  engineering 
firms  who  make  this  kind  of  machinery  a 
speciality ; but  it  could,  no  doubt,  says  Mr. 
Richards,  with  safety,  be  set  down,  for  the  last 


year,  in  England  and  America,  at  a value  of  not 
less  than  500,000£.  sterling.  Besides,  it  cannot 
be  reckoned  in  its  importance  on  the  same  basis 
as  many  other  branches  of  manufacture,  that  of 
monetary  value  : it  has  a deeper  significance  in 
connexion  with  the  material  advancement  and 
welfare  of  the  country.  All  the  machinery  of 
this  kind  made  in  America,  and  a large  portion 
of  that  built  in  England,  is  forborne  use,  to  assist 
directly  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  in  building  houses,  ships,  furniture,  and 
thousands  of  articles  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. In  fact,  there  is  no  branch  of  manufac- 
ture that  has  a more  intimate  connexion  with 
the  interest  of  all  than  wood  conversion. 

Wood-working  machines  were  at  first  made,  as 
a rule,  by  carpenters,  and  not  by  engineers  or 
machinists.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
United  States  twenty  years  since,  when  nearly 
all  makers  of  wood-machines  were  themselves 
wood-workmen.  Machinists  could  not,  of  course, 
build  machines  the  functions  of  which  they  did 
not  understand:  geometrical  drawings,  to  em- 
body the  ideas  of  the  wood-workmen  were  in 
this,  as  in  other  branches  of  industry,  almost 
unknown.  Hence  the  carpenter,  cabinet-maker, 
and  ship-builder  set  about  to  construct  machines 
that  would  perform  by  power  what  he  had  before 
done  by  hand.  Iron  was  to  him  a new  material. 
He  had  not  in  his  mind  constants,  or  rules  for 
proportions,  like  an  engineer  or  machinist,  but 
blindly  supplied  a shaft  here,  a pulley  there, 
with  bolts  and  framing  to  support  them,  very 
much  as  he  would  have  made  a house.  The 
movement  and  application  of  the  cutting  edge 
waB  the  prime  object, — everything  else  unim- 
portant. This  same  fact  accounts  fully  for  the 
peculiar  designs  which  we  see  in  the  framing  of 
American  wood-working  machines. 

In  America  a village  of  2,000  or  more  inhabit- 
ants, with  the  surrounding  country,  is  said  to  be 
large  enough  to  support  a planing-mill ; which 
then  means  a regular  wood-working  manufactory, 
equipped  with  saws,  planers,  lathes,  tools  for 
mortising  and  boring, — in  fact,  all  operations  in 
wood-work.  So  general  is  the  want  of  such 
work  in  America,  that  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in 
the  whole  country  a village  of  the  size  mentioned 
without  its  planing-mill,  and  perhaps  a half- 
dozen  other  establishments  making  specialities 
for  the  general  market,  or  ploughs,  wagons,  fur- 
niture, &c.,  for  local  trade.  Very  little  hand- 
work is  done,— in  the  language  of  the  country, 
“it  does  not  pay.”  A man  costs  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars  a week,  but  a “man-power”  in  a 
steam-engine  does  not  cost  as  many  shillings : 
hence  the  steam  is  the  cheapest,  it  does  not 
strike,  is  always  at  its  post,  and  is  easier  con- 
trolled. The  intelligence  it  lacks  must  be  sup- 
plied in  the  machines.  This  is  the  American 
idea  of  wood-work  in  general.  Prices  are 
uniform  all  through  the  country,  and  hand- work 
is  out  of  the  question.  Wood-cutting  machines 
are  made  in  all  the  cities  in  America,  besides 
numerous  Bhops  scattered  over  the  country,  that 
make  more  or  less;  but,  as  said,  there  is  no 
special  centre  for  this  kind  of  work,  either  in 
America  or  in  England,  where  the  same  rule 
holds  : wood-machines  are  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

A fault  common  among  builders  of  wood- 
machines  is  the  jealousy  that  exists,  and  the 
inclination  to  keep  their  shops  closed,  or  their 
plans  secret, — an  error  that  prevails  with  all 
kinds  of  manufacture  when  undergoing  change 
and  improvement.  It,  however,  disappears  as 
an  art  becomes  more  perfect,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  so  in  this  case. 

From  about  the  year  1815  to  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  London  in  1851,  the  manufacture 
of  wood-working  machines  in  England  remained 
but  a limited  business,  and  no  advance  was  made 
that  at  all  compared  with  what  was  effected  in 
other  branches  of  engineering.  Many  machines 
for  special  uses  were,  no  doubt,  made  and  used 
that  combined  both  skill  and  ingenuity ; but, 
upon  the  whole,  wood-machines  may  be  6aid  to 
have  lain  dormant  in  England  for  a period  of 
forty  years. 

During  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  “wood-framed”  American  machines 
was  such  as  to  create  astonishment.  English 
engineers  at  once  proceeded  to  clothe  the 
“ideas”  these  machines  suggested  in  a me- 
chanism more  in  keeping  with  their  purpose  and 
the  true  principles  of  machine-construction,  and 
out  of  it  grew,  as  we  may  say,  a large  share  of 
modem  practice  in  England. 

In  following  the  history  of  wood-machines,  it 
might  be  said  that,  from  1835  to  1852,  the 


development  of  the  art  was  transferred  from  the 
Old  to  the  New  World.  The  American  people, 
without  iron,  or  the  means  of  adapting  it  to  the 
many  uses  to  which  it  was  already  applied  in 
England,  adopted  instead  the  wood  of  their 
forests,  applying  it  to  all  conceivable  uses  in  tho 
construction  of  buildings,  ships,  machines,  roads, 
and  the  framing  of  steam-engines,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  even  yet,  to  a large  extent,  used. 
Necessity,  which  has  been  termed  the  mother  of 
invention,  coupled  with  a strong  ingenuity  and 
boldness  of  plan  that  has  always  characterised 
the  Americans,  led  to  a rapid  development  of  an 
entirely  new  system  of  wood-machines  for  sawing, 
planing,  boring,  mortising,  tenoning,  &c.,  besides 
hundreds  of  modifications  of  special  machines 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  ploughs, 
furniture,  joiners’  work,  bent  work,  &c. 

Since  1850,  the  inventions  in  wood-machines 
have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  in 
America.  The  most  complicated  forms  in  wood 
of  regular  or  irregular  outline  are  produced  at  a 
cost,  and  with  a degree  of  accuracy,  which  can. 
not  be  attained  by  hand  manipulation.  En- 
gineers and  inventors,  in  both  Europe  and 
America,  during  two  or  three  years,  have  been 
giving  to  wood-machines  such  attention  as  they 
demand,  and  the  wants  of  the  market  have 
forced  out.  Within  the  past  two  years  the  art 
has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  recognition 
among  other  branches  of  engineering;  the 
scientific  journals  of  England  have  given  more 
space  to  wood-machines  than  for  the  previous 
ten  or  even  twenty  years ; and  regular  engineer- 
ing establishments  are  springing  up  in  England, 
America,  and  on  the  Continent,  which  give  their 
attention  to  wood . working  machines  as  a 
specialty. 

The  manufacture  of  wood-working  machinery 
is  now  chiefly  carried  on  in  England,  America, 
France,  and  Northern  Germany. 

Having  consecutively  followed  the  leading 
operations  in  wood-conversion  through  sawing, 
planing,  mortising,  and  tenoning,  which  Mr. 
Richards  illustrates  with  numerous  and  elaborate 
engraved  views  of  machines  of  many  kinds,  he 
concludes  his  valuable  treatise  with  accounts  of 
some  of  recent  origin, — such  as  shaping  ma- 
chinery, under  which  head  can  be  classed  all 
operations  involving  irregular  lines,  or,  to  Btate 
it  otherwise,  all  operations  that  involve  other 
than  straight  or  circular  lines.  This  class  of 
wood-cutting  machines  is  of  recent  origin,  when 
compared  with  those  for  working  straight  or 
cylindrical  forms,  and  yet,  from  the  endless 
adaptation  that  the  principle  is  capable  of,  it 
comprehends  a greater  variety  of  machines  than 
is  directed  to  either  sawing  or  planing. 

Down  to  about  the  year  1830,  all  operations  in 
wood-work  that  involved  irregular  lines  were, 
without  exception,  performed  by  hand;  and  it 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  even  at  the 
present  time  the  general  principles  upon  which 
such  machines  operate  are  but  imperfectly 
understood. 

There  was,  in  fact,  such  an  air  of  improba- 
bility about  the  cutting  out  of  shoe-lasts,  gun- 
stocks,  &c.,  by  machines,  at  the  beginning,  that 
the  impression  has  not  yet  passed  away. 

The  mechanism  involved  contributes  to  this 
impression : it  is  of  a character  more  compli- 
cated than  that  for  straight  lines  or  curves, — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases  the  plan  of 
operating  is  with  great  difficulty  explained  to 
the  unskilled. 

Shaping-machinery,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  here  employed,  comprehends  turning- 
machines  for  irregular  forms,  carving.machineB, 
and  machines  operating  in  one  plane  only,  such 
as  the  moulding-tables  with  right  and  left 
spindles.  The  operation  of  all  these  machines 
can  be  described,  in  a general  way,  as  “ working 
from  a pattern,”  duplicating  forms  already  pro- 
duced, from  which  and  by  which  the  action  of 
the  tools  is  directed. 

The  part  in  contact  with  the  model  can  be 
termed  a guide,  between  which  and  the  cutting, 
tools,  or  the  blank  itself,  there  is  coincident 
movement.  In  all  the  various  modifications  of 
machinery  for  shaping  we  find  the  same  me- 
chanical equivalents,  although,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  them,  they  can  be  divided  into 
two  classes, — those  that  adjust  or  move  the 
tools,  and  those  that  adj  ust  or  move  the  material 
so  as  to  receive  the  action  of  the  cutters  on  its 
different  configurations. 

Another  recent  invention  connected  with 
wood-working  is  the  pneumatic  conductor  for 
dust  and  shavings,  and  clearing  workshops, 
which  has  lately  come  into  use  in  America. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  LONDON 

SCHOOL  BOARD,  WINCHESTER- STREET, 
FINSBURY. 

Our  engravings  illustrate  the  design  by  Mr. 
Charles  Barry  which  has  been  selected  for  the 
school  in  Winchester-street,  Finsbury.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Downs  & Co.,  of  Union- 
street,  Southwark,  and  their  tender  is  9,3281. 
The  schools  were  proposed  for  1,040  children, 
but  will  accommodate  1,150.  We  take  a few 
passages  from  the  architect’s  original  description 
of  his  design.  The  site,  having  reference  to  the 
number  of  children  intended  to  be  accommo- 
dated, is  so  small  that  even  limited  play-space 
could  only  be  obtained  apparently  by  having 
nearly  the  whole  area  under  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
school  formed  into  covered  space  for  this  pur- 
pose. ThiB  necessarily  raises  the  lower  floor- 
levels  of  the  schools  in  each  case  of  boys  and 
girls  about  10  ft.  above  the  general  ground-level. 
But  as  this  is  considered  objectionable  in  the 
case  of  the  infants,  they  have  been  accommo- 
dated in  a separate  block  of  building  fronting  to 
Winchester-street,  and  only  two  steps  above  its 
level. 

The  entrances  for  infants  and  also  for  the  girls 
are  placed  in  Winchester-street,  while  that  for 
the  boys  is  through  the  present  house  in  South- 
ampton-street,  the  ground-floor  and  street-front 
of  which  is  to  be  slightly  altered  to  evidence  its 
character  as  part  of  the  School  Board’s  property, 
and  the  upper  part  of  this  house  is  proposed  to 
bo  given  to  the  care-taker  for  a residence. 

The  two  infants’  schools  for  200  each  will  thus 
occupy  the  whole  front  in  Winchester-street. 
The  boys’  school  will  be  accommodated  in  two 
schools  (senior  and  junior),  one  over  the  other, 
with  covered  play-space  under  the  lower  one. 
The  girls’  school  will  be  similarly  treated. 

Each  department  is  designed  in  a separate 
block  of  building,  having  between  them  an  open 
court  for  light  and  air  to  each  block,  and  to  the 
play  space,  with  a view  to  depend  for  light  as 
little  as  possible  on  adjoining  open  spaces,  but 
which  are  not  the  property  of  the  Board. 

A drawing-class  room,  separately  approached 
from  the  senior  schools  of  the  boys  and  of  the 
girls,  is  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  centre 
building,  in  the  rear  portion  of  it,  and  will  be 
lighted  from  the  roof  and  from  the  north  side. 
This  room  will  be  also  available  as  a managers’ 
room  when  such  is  required,  and  is  therefore 
also  approached  separately  by  continuing  the 
staircase  of  infant  school  to  the  top  : a private 
w.c.  has  also  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
managers. 

Masters’  and  mistresses’  private  rooms  are 
provided  adjoining  each  schoolroom. 

Every  school  and  class  room  is  lighted  from 
two  different  sides  of  the  room,  and  so  as  to 
ensure  side  lights  to  the  class-rooms  and  through- 
ventilation  in  all. 

The  materials  proposed  are,  for  all  walls  except 
those  of  the  front  building  in  Winchester-street, 
ordinary  grey  stock  bricks.  The  window  open- 
ings are  in  wrought-iron,  galvanised,  with  open- 
ings for  air  in  every  window. 

The  building  in  Winchester-street  is  proposed 
to  be  faced  with  red  bricks ; the  cornices,  strings, 
and  so  on,  are  in  white  moulded  bricks  ; and  the 
windows  in  Ransome’s  patent  stone,  fitted  also 
with  wrought-iron  casements. 

The  roof  of  the  front  building  is  to  be  covered 
with  Taylor’s  patent  tiles,  and  the  other  build- 
ings will  have  ordinary  slates. 

The  staircases  are  to  be  of  stone,  the  outer 
ends  of  the  steps  and  landings  being  carried  on 
wrought-iron  girders  fitted  to  the  necessary 
shapes. 

The  finishings  to  the  walls  inside  will  be  paint 
to  a height  of  5 ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor,  and 
distemper  above  that  level. 

The  water-closets  and  lavatories  within  the 
building  are  planned  one  over  the  other,  for 
economy  in  construction  and  in  the  plumbers’ 
work,  as  also  for  simplicity  of  outfall  to 
drainage.  The  waterclosets  for  the  children’s 
use  are  grouped  all  together  for  the  sake  of 
ready  and  efficient  drainage.  They  are  to  be 
fitted  with  Jennings’s  patent  trough  school- 
closets  in  solid  pottery,  the  water  in  each 
closet  being  always  at  a given  level ; while  each 
range  can  be  flushed  out  as  frequently  as  found 
desirable  by  opening  a valve  at  one  end  of  the 
range  and  turning  on  a service  of  water  at  the 
other.  The  valve  and  service-cock  will  be  in  a 
locked  compartment,  so  that  the  children  cannot 
interfere  with  the  arrangement.  The  drains  are 
to  be  kept  outside  the  building. 

The  wanning  will  be  carried  out  on  the  prin- 


ciple  adopted  by  Messrs.  Haden, — a combined 
system  of  warm  air  and  warm-water  pipes.  The 
warm  air  will  pass  by  horizontal  channels  under 
the  ground-floor  of  the  schools,  being  admitted 
into  the  rooms  either  by  the  skirting  or  floor- 
gratings.  A supply  to  the  upper  floors  will  be 
taken  by  flues  in  the  walls,  and  admitted,  in  like 
manner,  by  the  skirtings.  This  is  the  first  school, 
we  believe,  to  which  this  system  has  been  ap- 
plied. The  class-rooms  will  be  warmed  by  hot- 
water  circulating  pipes  slightly  raised  above  the 
floor-level,  and  the  flow  and  return  pipes  to  these 
will  pass  through  the  warm-air  horizontal  chan- 
nel above  mentioned,  thereby  assisting  in  keeping 
up  its  temperature. 

The  boiler  and  heating  apparatus  will  be  in  the 
basement,  and  the  flue  of  the  boiler  formed  of 
iron  plate  will  be  taken  up  the  centre  of  the 
ventilating-shaft. 

As  to  the  ventilation,  from  every  school  and 
class  room  there  will  be  gratings  near  the 
ceilings  communicating  with  horizontal  chan, 
nels  formed  in  the  floors  and  roofs,  and  all  ter- 
minating  in  a ventilating-shaft  carried  above  all 
the  roofs.  A strong  up-draught  will  exist  in  this 
shaft,  both  from  its  height  and  also  from  the  aid 
given  by  the  warm  flue  from  the  boiler  passing 
up  its  centre.  In  summer  weather,  when 
warming  is  not  required,  a small  pilot-f  umace  at 
the  foot  of  this  flue  will  keep  up  its  action  in  aid 
of  the  extracting  power  of  the  shaft. 

The  cubic  contents  of  the  buildings,  including 
the  covered  play-spaces,  are  called  by  the  archi- 
tect 392,669  ft. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
ESPRIT  BE  CORPS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Roger  Smith’s  interesting  paper  on 
Esprit  de  Corps  deserves  the  attention  of  all  your 
readers,  for  it  deals  with  a subject  of  the  first 
importance,  both  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
public.  The  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
intense  esprit  de  coips  are  ably  put  forward — 
always  of  course  from  a professional  point  of 
view,  and  some  of  them  would  probably  be 
found  to  result.  But  is  there  not  an  obverse 
to  the  medal  ? Is  it  clear  that  nothing  worse 
than  “ fitting  professional  pride,”  courtesy  of 
demeanour,  increased  general  culture,  and  the 
extinction  of  “malversation”  amongst  architects 
would  ensue  P Or  is  there  not  cause  to  fear  that 
“a  homogeneous,  well-organised  body,”  strong 
enough  to  bring  all  this  about,  might  be  some- 
times tempted  to  use  its  strength  on  behalf  of 
selfish  interests  ? Mr.  Smith  asks, — 

“ Does  esprit  de  corps  do  for  us  anything  like  what  it 
does  for  the  soldier,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor  ? And  if 
so  fino  a profession  as  ours  fails,  in  some  respects,  to  com- 
mand the  social  position  which  is  gonerally  accorded  to 
the  members  of  some  others  which  I have  named,  is  not 
our  own  deficiency  in  esprit  de  corps  at  the  root  of  much 
of  that  failure?" 

The  professions  named  are  significant,  for  it 
is  precisely  in  these  that  the  evil  results  we  fear 
are  conspicuous.  The  obstruction  offered  by 
“ the  colonels  ” in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  when  our  Constitutional 
forms  were  strained  until  they  were  ready  to 
crack,  will  not  soon  be  forgotton.  The  nation 
was  then  scandalised  by  the  spectacle  of  an 
unseemly  struggle  for  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  which  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned would  have  been  shot  rather  than  be 
guilty  of  for  himself,  but  gloried  in  it  because  it 
was  for  “ the  service.” 

Even  the  Saturday  Review  has  recently  declared 
the  action  of  the  authorities  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Jex  Blake  and  her  friends  to  be 
“ discreditable,”  and  the  conduct  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  scarcely  deserves  a milder 
epithet ; and  Mr.  Stansfeld  has  called  down  from 
the  faculty  a perfect  storm  upon  his  head, 
because  he  declines  to  deliver  us  into  the  hands 
of  an  army  of  doctors, — all  which  should  warn  ns 
that  even  individual  freedom  is  held  subordinate 
to  professional  advancement.  A perusal  of  the 
Act  of  1858  reveals  also  the  curious  fact  that 
persons  holding  eminent  foreign  diplomas,  not 
only  cannot  be  registered  as  medical  practi- 
tioners in  this  country,  but  are  unable  even  to 
make  good  a claim  to  be  examined  with  a view 
to  registration. 

But  it  is  in  the  law  that  we  best  see  how 
powerful  and  how  obstructive  a trade-union  of 
educated  men  may  become.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  public  welfare  is  consistently 
sacrificed  to  the  presumed  interests  of  that  pro- 
fession. There  is  no  reason  why  land  should 
not  be  as  saleable  as  Consols ; there  is  no  reason 
against  a fusion  of  equity  and  law  ; there  is  every 


reason  why  “ the  law’s  delay  ” should  cease  to  be 
a proverb,  and  legal  education  a farce.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Government  will  undertake 
with  better  success  than  private  members  the 
task  of  reforming  the  first  of  these  matters.  But 
we  know  that  successive  chancellors  and  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  have  not  attempted,  or  have 
failed,  to  remedy  the  second  and  third,  and  even 
Lord  Selbome’s  character  and  position  have  not 
as  yet  sufficed  to  make  any  improvement  in  the 
last.  It  is  not  denied  that  a change  is  called  for 
by  the  public  good.  Why,  then,  do  we  see  no 
change  ? A writer  in  the  Spectator,  agreeing 
here  with  the  Attorney  - General,  gives  the 
answer.  It  is  because  the  electors  are  not  suf. 
ficiently  aroused  to  insist  upon  it.  This  is  for 
our  purpose  the  most  significant  point  of  the 
whole  matter.  It  does  not  occur  to  any  one  that 
the  profession  will  attempt  to  reform  itself.  We 
all  assume  that  acknowledged  abuses  must  con- 
tinue until  they  can  be  removed  by  overwhelming 
pressure  from  without.  Much  might  be  added 
to  this,  but  I fear  to  trespass  further  on  your 
indulgence.  Those  who  desire  more  information 
should  read  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  on  “ Codifioa- 
tion,”  in  the  current  Fortnightly,  and  Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt’s  letters  to  the  Times.  Enough  has  been 
adduced  to  show  that  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  a society  are  men  of  culture  and  social  posi- 
tion, affords  no  guarantee  that  its  organisation 
will  not  be  used  for  purposes  of  the  most  naked 
selfishness.  And  not  only  so,  but  while  the 
power  of  professional  corporations  alone  renders 
these  abuses  possible,  their  position  and  pre- 
stige give  them  an  air  of  respectability  which 
prevents  us  from  knowing  them  for  what  they 
are. 

Mr.  Smith  would  hope  to  obtain  in  a union  of 
architects  the  unquestionable  advantages  he 
points  out,  without  the  evils  which  some  of  us 
think  more  than  counterbalance  these.  Archi- 
tects, however,  are  not  made  of  different  clay 
from  other  men,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
architects  in  the  future  would  show  more  public 
spirit  than  doctors  and  lawyers  in  the  present 
and  the  past.  One  of  the  headings  for  clauses 
of  contract  which  the  council  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  about  two  yearB  ago, 
recommended  to  the  members  of  the  Institute 
for  adoption,  has  the  genuine  trade-union  flavour. 
This  clause  relates  to  the  settlement  of  disputes 
by  arbitration,  and  contains  the  following 
proviso : — 

"The  arbitrator  being  an  architect  and  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  agreed  to  by  the 
parties,  or  appointed  by  the  president  for  the  time  being 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.” 

We  are  blind  indeed  if  we  do  not  see  here  the 
“ temper  of  mind  ” we  deplore.  The  spirit  is 
there, — the  machinery  alone  is  wanting.  If 
Mr.  Smith’s  idea  were  taken  up  with  zeal,  and 
the  profession  “ fenced  round  ” and  built  up  into 
“ a homogeneous,  a shapely,  a well-organised 
body,”  the  esprit  de  corps  which  that  gentleman 
invokes  would  soon  pass  beyond  the  limits  he 
would  wish  to  impose  on  it.  In  no  long  time  we 
should  have  a new  trade-union  in  our  midst,  as 
formidable  in  its  way  as  any  of  those  which  are 
now  only  tolerated  because  they  exist. 

F.  H. 


WEYMOUTH  SEWERAGE. 

Sib,— Allow  us  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy 
in  inserting  our  previous  letter,  and  for  t aking  the  trouble 
to  answer  it ; but,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  we  are  desirous 
of  joining  issue  on  two  or  three  points  of  your  reply,  which 
wo  think  are  open  to  question. 

The  Corporation  of  Weymouth  did,  no  doubt,  represent 
the  opinions  of  the  ratepayers  some  time  ago,  but 
whether  they  do  so  now  is  very  doubtful  indeed.  We 
accept  your  opinion  that  a local  inquiry  by  a Government 
inspector  was  not  legally  necessary  ; but  we  still  think  it 
was  usual,  proper,  and  desirable  before  sanction  was  given 
to  works  of  such  importance.  That  the  experimental 
“ strainer,”  which  is  to  cost  750Z.  will  prove  useless  is  very 
probably  a true  prophecy ; but  are  there  not  other  methods 
of  utilising  or  deodorising  sewage  than  by  this  particular 
“strainer,"  or  the  method  of  irrigation  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Coode  ? As  to  your  statement  that  the  dam  will 
prevent  the  continuance  of  stagnaut  and  putrid  water, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  remark  must  be  a lapsus  calami  ; 
for  it  is  surely  not  consistent  with  common  sense  that 
to  dam  water  up  will  make  it  less  stagnant  or  putrid. 
Under  present  conditions  the  tide  flows  over  and  scours 
the  backwater  twice  a day. 

Referring  to  the  borrowing  question,  we  may  observe 
that  most  precipitous  and  unnecessary  haste  was  exhi- 
bited by  the  Corporation  in  entering  into  an  agreement  to 
borrow  the  25.000Z.  on  such  terms  as  they  did,  long  before 
the  money  was  wanted.  We  find  that  the  Public  Health 
Act  was  passed  on  the  10th  of  August,  1872,  but  the  works 
were  not  at  that  time  commenced,  and  the  money  was  not 
actually  borrowed  until  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  first 
payment  to  contractors  on  account  of  the  works  not  being 
due  until  the  middle  of  October.  It  cannot,  therefore,  bo 
said  that  it  was  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  agree 
with  you  that  “ the  Corporation  has  done  the  best”  for 
the  ratepayers,  seeing  that  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
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will  fall  more  than  twice  as  heavy  upon  the  latter  as  it 
might  have  done  il'  the  corporation  had  only  acted  more 
deliberately.  We  anxiously  desire  to  see  the  town  in  a 
perfect  sanitary  state,  but  think  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  a choice  of  competing  plans  would  probably  have 
enabled  the  town  to  get  a mure  satisfactory  scheme  than 
the  one  which  has  unfortunately  been  adopted.  The 
Corporation  and  Sir  John  Coude,  moreover,  both  seem  by 
their  actions  to  have  little  faith  in  the  plan  : else  why, 
after  obtaining  sanction,  &c.,  are  they  now  trying  a 
totally  opposite  system,  besides  having  inquired  into 
other  systems  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Sir  John 
Ooode's  plans  ? 

Twelve  Ratepayebs  of  Weymouth. 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Austin  demurs  to  our  remark 
on  his  strainers,  and  sends  us  an  account  of  the 
good  efieots  attending  their  use  elsewhere.  We 
must  adhere  to  our  expressed  opinion,  but  desire 
to  add  the  particular  observation  referred  to 
applies  only  to  their  proposed  use  at  Weymouth. 


/‘ALMS  CUPS.” 

Sib, — Will  any  of  your  subscribers  kindly  give  me  some 
information  concerning  the  above,  as  I should  like  to 
know  il  they  are  a local  peculiarity  or  not  ? I send  you  a 
sketch  of  one  given  to  its  present  owner  by  the  son  of  a 
former  vicar  oi  Harwich,  who  died  at  the  age  of  so  years  • 
and  as  it  belonged  to  his  lather  before  him,  I presume  it 
is  rather  old.*  it  is  supposed  to  have  once  belonged  to 
Harwich  Church.  The  cup  (vase-shaped)  is  made  oi  oak, 
and  the  heads  are  blacked,  standing,  io  the  top  of  the 
acorn  on  the  lid,  6 in.  high. 

A few  days  ago  1 saw  another  at  Harwich,  twice  the 
size,  diltering  in  shape  only  m having  three  beads  at  the 
stem  instead  of  one.  This  specimen  was  not  perfect, 
having  a part  of  its  lid  broken,  from  what  i can  learn, 
they  used  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  benches  for  the 
people  to  put  their  alms  into.  G.  V,  B. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

Sib,— Though  a “ non-professional,"  I can  from  expe- 
rience conlirm  the  remarks  in  Mr.  Thos.  Chas.  Sorby's 
bold  and  manly  letter  in  your  last  week's  impression,  so 
far  as  South-west  Yorkshire  is  concerned. 

Committees  luok  upon  “architectural  trade-unionism" 
either  with  fear  or  something  worse  : hence  it  has  become 
the  rule  to  insert,  " Committees  to  be  judges  of  the  de- 
signs." How  has  this  come  to  pass  ? Have  there  not  been 
too  much  “ tall  talk  ” and  too  little  practical  knowledge 
manifested  by  the  “upper  ten"  ? 

Stephen  Seal. 


CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OP  LONDON. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  the  first  general 
meeting  of  this  Association,  and  gave  the  names 
of  the  committee.  In  reply  to  inquiries,  the 
objects  of  the  Association  are  set  forth  as 
follows : — 


“ The  object  of  the  Association  will  be  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  building  trade  of 
London  generally,  and  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
in  particular,  by  the  following  amongst  other  means  : — 

1.  Unity  ol  action  in  the  settlement  of  all  questions 
arising  between  employers  and  their  workmen,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  lock-outs  or  unjust  strikes  against  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Association. 

2.  The  general  adoption  of  equitable  conditions  of  con- 
tract such  as  those  recently  agreed  to  by  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute ol  British  Architects. 


3.  The  interchange  of  information  and  mutual  co-opera- 
tion, when  desirable,  with  other  kindred  societies  through- 
out the  country. 

4.  The  collection  and  circulation  amonst  its  members 
of  statistics  and  other  information  considered  to  be  for 
the  general  interests  of  the  trade. 

6.  l'he  keeping  a register  at  the  offices  of  the  Associa- 
tion, ol  toremen  and  others  who  can  be  recommended  for 
employment." 


UUUT  BRIDGES  FOR  CROWDED 

^CROSSINGS."  _ tieGI 
Sir,— -I  believe  it  has  several  times  be 
proposed  to  construct  subways  to  the  throng 
crossings,  such  as  those  at  the  Oxford  a: 
Piccadilly  circuses,  but  I do  not  know  wheth 
bndgeways  have  been  suggested.  The  compl 
arterial  system  of  gas  and  water  pipes  militat 
against  the  subway,  and  at  first  thoughts  t 
notion  of  foot-bridges  would  be  condemned 
account  of  the  space  required  for  their  a 
proaches,  staircases,  &c.;  but  on  reflection 
wHl  be  seen  that  the  supposed  insurmountal 
ddhoulties  might  be  easily  got  over  by  recessi 
the  approaches  into  house  space,  and  making  t 
bridge  ways  debouch  from  the  level  of  the  fii 
floors.  This  would,  of  course,  involve  the  pi 
chase  of  house  property ; but  the  outlay  j 
this  purpose  would  be  quite  insignificant  to  t 
Metropolitan  Board. 

fo£°  rr , 

the  tirsr  two  r ™ta-  From  the  height 
liould  nns<i  rt’  ProP°se  that  the  iron  footwa 
should  pass  diagonally,  and  receive,  at  th, 

* Apparently  eightecntli-centurv  work. — Ed. 


intersection  in  the  centre,  support  from  below. 
At  this  junction  point,  and  above,  there  should 
be  the  lamp  support  which  might  be  combined 
with  the  pier  beneath,  in  suoh  a way  as  to  form 
a very  handsome  architectural  feature,  and 
which  would,  in  conjunction  with  the  footways, 
become  novel  and  picturesque  objects  in  some  of 
our  metropolitan  vistas. 

1 W.  Cave  Thomas. 

*##  The  proposition  has  been  often  made 
(first,  we  believe,  in  our  own  columns),  but  has 
never  yet  taken  such  a shape  as  to  commend 
itself  to  authorities.  Drawings  illustrating  the 
idea  were  submitted  to  one  of  the  City  Boards 
last  session. 


“I’LL  BRING  AN  ACTION.” 

The  Builder  is  probably  the  most  good-natured 
journal  in  Europe.  We  never  go  out  of  our  way 
to  say  an  unkind  word : we  leave  unsaid  many 
disagreeable  observations  which  might  justly  be 
made.  Nevertheless,  month  by  month  (we 
might  even  shorten  the  period)  we  are  informed 
by  some  irascible  individual  or  other  that  unless 
we  instantly  make  an  apology,  a writ  will  be 
served.  These  letters  are  ordinarily  consigned 
to  the  waste  paper-basket,  and  the  writer  escapes 
further  notice.  Patience,  however,  has  its  limits, 
and  the  limits  of  ours  have  been  reaohed.  We 
therefore  print  the  following  letter : — 

"STOCKTON  EXCHANGE. 

Stockton-on-Tees,  Dec.  13,  1872. 

Sir, — Our  client,  Mr.  ■ ■,  of  this  place,  lias  con- 

sulted ns  with  reference  to  your  libellous  remark  con- 
tained in  your  impression  of  the  7th  December,  i872, 
foot-note  at  p.  971,  which  reflects  in  an  injurious  manner 
upon  our  client’s  character.  As  the  insinuation  of  deceit 
is  wholly  unwarrantable,  we  trust  you  will  at  once  with- 
draw the  charge  and  apologise  in  your  next  issue ; for 
unless  you  do  so,  we  are  instructed  to  take  action  against 
you  forthwith.  Dodds  & Tbotteb." 

What  we  said  was  that  a deceptive  account  of 
the  decision  (in  the  competition)  had  been  sent 
to  us  by  one  who  ought  to  have  known  better. 
If  Messrs.  Dodds  & Trotter  know  who  sent  us  the 
particulars  alluded  to,  they  must  have  obtained 
their  knowledge  from  some  other  source  than  our 
pages.  We  repeat  that  the  account  received  by 
us  was,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  deceptive 
(as  we  could  prove  in  two  minutes,  if  it  were 
necessary),  and  we  must,  with  all  respect,  leave 
Messrs.  Dodds  & Trotter  to  take  just  what  action 
against  us  they  think  fit. 


ASBESTOS. 

Sib, — I have  several  wooden  buildings,  which  are  at 
present  very  cold  for  cows  and  horses.  I can  board  them 
on  the  inside,  and  leave  a space  of  about  2 in.  bet  ween  the 
outer  and  inner  boarding,  which  I propose  to  fill  in  with 
ground  asbestos,  as  a good  non-conductor.  Will  any 
reader  tell  me  where  to  purchase  it  or  anything  that  will 
be  equally  efficacious  ? C.  E. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rotherham. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  church 
has  been  laid  at  Eastwood.  The  site  is  at  the 
junction  of  St.  Ann’s-road  and  St.  Leonard’s- 
road.  The  church  will  be  in  the  Decorative 
style  of  the  Geometric  period.  There  will  be  a 
chancel,  28  ft.  by  22  ft. ; nave,  90  ft.  by  25  ft. ; 
south  aisle,  with  tower  and  spire  at  the  west 
end,  78  ft.  by  11  ft. ; north  aisle,  with  porch  at 
the  west  end,  90  ft.  by  11  ft.;  organ-chamber, 
opening  into  chancel  and  south  aisle  by  arches, 
15  ft.  by  13  ft. ; vestry  in  north-east,  15  ft.  by 
13  ft. ; and  warming  chamber  under  vestry.  In 
the  interior,  the  church  will  be  divided  into  nave 
and  aisles  by  octagonal  stone  shafts,  supporting 
stone  arches,  above  which  are  the  clearstories, 
pierced  with  two-light  tracery  windows.  The 
aisle  windows  will  be  of  two-lights  eaoh,  and 
traceried.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  will 
be  of  five  lights,  with  geometric  tracery.  The 
west  window  will  be  of  four  lights,  also  with 
tracery.  The  roofs,  which  are  of  high  pitch, 
will  be  open-timbered.  The  chief  entrance  will 
be  through  the  tower,  which  will  supply  the 
place  of  a south-west  porch.  Pew  accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  600  adults  in  the  nave  and 
aisle,  and  for  twenty-four  choristers  in  the 
chancel.  The  church  will  be  bnilt  of  local  stone, 
with  dressed  quoins  and  other  ornamental 
features  ; the  facings  will  be  of  the  same  stone, 
rock  faced.  The  internal  portions  will  be  of 
Hooton  stone.  The  contract  for  the  whole  of 
the  works  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Ripley,  of  Rother- 
ham, for  3,600 1.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Thomas  D;  Barry  & Sons,  of  Liverpool. 

Leicester. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  (Earl) 
Howe  Memorial  Church  of  St.  Peter  has  been 


laid.  The  style  is  of  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  edifice  will  consist  on 
plan,  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  north  and 
south  transepts,  chancel,  with  an  apsidal  eastern 
termination,  western  tower  and  spire,  and  organ 
chamber  and  vestry  north  of  the  chancel ; there 
will  be  a clearstory  above  the  nave.  The  prin- 
oipal  dimensions  internally  are  : — Prom  east  to 
west,  137  ft.  6 in. ; across  nave  and  aisles,  51  ft. ; 
across  transepts,  61  ft. ; length  of  nave,  105  ft. ; 
length  of  chancel,  32  ft.  6 in. ; height  of  nave 
to  apex  of  roof,  50  ft. ; height  of  chancel  to  the 
boarding  of  roof,  40  ft.  6 in. ; height  of  transepts, 
27  ft.  6 in. ; height  of  aisles,  19  ft. ; height  of 
tower  and  spire  to  top  of  stonework,  150  ft.  The 
materials  of  the  church  will  be  Little  Eaton 
stone  for  walling,  and  Doulting  stone  for  all 
dressed  masonry.  The  plain  walling  inside  will 
be  plastered.  The  nave  and  aisle  roofs  will  be 
open-timbered,  and  those  of  the  ohancel  and 
transepts  boarded  and  panelled, — all  of  Baltic 
fir.  The  seating  of  the  nave  and  aisles  will  be 
of  Savannah  pitch  pine,  and  the  seats  and  stalls 
in  the  chancel  of  wainscot,  and  screens  of  the 
same  material  will  divide  the  chancel  from  the 
nave,  vestry,  and  transepts.  The  eastern  por- 
tion  of  the  church  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the 
first  bay  of  the  nave,  west  of  the  transepts,  is 
alone  included  in  the  present  contract.  Mr. 
Street  is  the  architect,  and  the  contractor  is 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  Weedon,  the  amount  of  whose 
contract  is  4,7271. 

Kingston. — The  new  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Spring-grove,  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  building 
stands  on  a piece  of  ground  which  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Mercer,  of  Surbiton,  made  over  to  trustees 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  situate  at  the 
comer  of  Springfield-road.  The  materials  used 
in  the  construction  are  Kentish  ragstone  for  the 
walls,  with  Bath  stone  for  windows,  doors,  and 
internal  arches.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
strawberry- colour  Broseley  tiles,  with  ornamental 
tile  cresting  to  the  ridges,  a superior  kind  being 
fixed  on  the  chancel.  On  plan,  the  church  com- 
prises nave  and  aisles,  south  porch,  transepts, 
chancel  with  apsidal  east  end,  north  chancel  aisle, 
vestry,  and  tower  in  angle  of  chancel  and  south 
transept.  As  yet  it  is  only  canned  up  to  the  eaves 
of  the  chancel,  and  is  covered  with  a temporary 
roof.  The  nave  is  27  ft.  wide,  and  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  four  moulded  archeB,  resting  on 
pierB  clustered  and  circular  alternately.  Wider 
and  more  depressed  arches  open  to  the  transepts. 
One  of  the  caps  in  the  nave  has  been  carved,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  others  may  be  finished  in  like 
manner.  This  one  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Shaw,  of 
the  firm  of  Jackson  & Shaw,  contractors  for  the 
works.  The  chancel,  raised  three  steps,  opens 
from  the  nave  by  a lofty  arch,  having  shafts  in 
the  angles  of  the  jambs ; the  inner  order  of 
mouldings  resting  on  responds,  supported  on 
corbels.  The  choir-desks  are  of  oak,  with  a 
prayer-desk  on  each  side ; a brass  lectern,  pre- 
sented by  the  architect,  stands  on  the  chancel 
steps.  The  apse,  of  seven  sides,  is  raised  two 
steps  above  the  chancel  level,  and  is  entered 
through  a second  arch  corresponding  to  that 
between  the  nave  and  chancel.  Light  is  obtained 
from  five  two-light  windows  with  tracery.  The 
centre  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  given 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Bedford ; it  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Ward  & Hnghes,  of  London,  and  represents  the 
Crucifixion  and  St.  John  taking  the  Virgin  to  his 
own  home,  being  one  of  a series  of  subjects.  The 
central  light  of  the  west  window  of  the  nave  is 
likewise  of  stained  glass,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Cox  & Sons,  and  given  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Law.  Both  windows  are  memorials.  The  warm- 
ing  is  effected  by  means  of  hot  air  passing  from 
Gurney  stoves  under  north  transept.  The 
chnrch  is  lighted  by  gas  coronas  of  brass  and 
painted  iron,  on  each  Bide  of  the  navo,  and  one 
larger  one  of  polished  brass  from  the  centre  of 
the  chancel  roof.  A bell,  weighing  4 cwt.,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  John  Shrubsole,  hangs  in  a temporary 
wooden  bell-cage  on  the  wall  of  the  tower.  The 
seats  throughout  are  uniform  in  character,  being 
open  benches  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished. 
Sittings  are  provided  for  827  persons,  the  south 
aisle  being  free.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Phelps,  and  the  works  have  been  carried  ont  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw,  of  Westminster.  The 
cost,  including  lighting  and  warming,  is  a little 
over  7,0001.  The  carving  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley ; the  gas-fittings  and 
metal  work  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis, 
of  London  and  Birmingham. 

Elmswell. — Elmswell  Chnrch  has  been  re- 
opened after  a restoration  and  enlargement. 
Mr.  J.  Drayton  Wyatt  architect  having  been 
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consulted,  designs  were  prepared  for  the  corn- 
plete  restoration  of  the  nave,  and  for  the  addition 
of  a north  aisle  to  correspond  with  that  on  the 
south.  The  contract,  amounting  to  1,1501.,  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  Woods,  of  Elmswell. 

Brandon. — The  ancient  chapel  of  ease  to  the 
mother  church  of  Hough-on-the-Hill  has  been 
reopened.  This  antique  place  of  worship  having 
been  found  to  require  a complete  restoration,  the 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Brownlow,  who  owns  part  of 
Brandon,  determined  that  a suitable  place  of 
worship  should  be  made  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village.  The  entire  cost  for  the  work  was 
about  5001.,  which  his  lordship  has  entirely  de- 
frayed. The  architect  was  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Sleaford, 
and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Rudd  & Son,  of 
Grantham.  The  seats  in  the  body  of  the  edifice 
will  accommodate  100  persons. 

Bridgnorth. — St.  Leonard’s  Church  was  rebuilt 
some  few  years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Slater  & Carpenter,  of  London.  The  fine  old 
tower,  however,  remained  standing,  but  having 
become  unsafe  has  been  pulled  down,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  gentlemen  a new 
tower,  similar  in  detail  to  the  original  structure 
has  been  erected.  The  Rev.  M.  E.  Stanbrough, 
the  rector,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Wiggal,  the 
foreman,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hairy  Hems,  of  Exeter 
(the  sculptor  of  the  decorative  part  of  the  works), 
lowered  the  finial  terminating  the  spire  of  the 
turret.  In  the  evening  the  whole  of  the  work- 
men employed  upon  the  works  were  entertained 
to  supper  at  the  Pheasant  Inn.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Wiggal,  and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems. 

Bradshaw. — The  new  church  of  St.  Maxentius, 
Bradshaw,  near  Bolton,  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Paley,  of 
Lancaster,  was  the  architect.  The  cost  of  the 
church  is  4,300Z.,  exclusive  of  the  site  and  burial- 
ground.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  nearly 
500,  being  more  than  double  that  afforded  in  the 
old  church  adjoining. 

Southampton. — The  dedication-Btone  of  the 
proposed  Millbrook  New  Church  has  been  laid. 
The  church  is  to  be  built  upon  a site  given  by 
Lady  Barker  Mill,  immediately  opposite  the  Old 
Manor  House,  and  has  been  in  course  of  erection 
for  some  time,  and  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  outer  walls,  which  are 
several  feet  above  ground.  The  church  will  be 
in  the  Early  English  style,  with  nave  and  side 
aisles,  chancel  and  chancel  aisles,  vestry,  tower 
and  spire  ; but  we  believe  the  realisation  of  this 
as  a whole  is  not  at  presented  contemplated.  The 
churoh  will  be  of  Swanage  stone,  with  Farley 
Down  stone  dressings,  and  will  be  170  ft.  long : 
the  ohancel  taking  38  ft.  and  the  nave  132  ft. 
The  height  of  the  nave  roof  will  be  58  ft.  The 
church  will  accommodate  700  people,  and  its 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  7,000Z.,  but  contracts 
to  the  amount  of  4,800Z.  only  have  at  present 
been  entered  into.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry 
Woodyer,  of  Guildford;  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Newman  & Son,  of  Winchester.  The 
works  are  under  the  superintendence  of  a nephew 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Coussmaker. 

Wimblington. — The  foundation-stone  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  in  this  parish,  has  been  laid  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  by  Lady 
Frances  Russell.  The  church  will  bo  in  the 
Decorated  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with 
nave,  chancel,  octagon  apse,  and  a tower,  18  ft. 
square,  and  about  120  ft.  high.  The  amount  of 
the  contract  is  about  4,000Z.  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt 
is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen 
are  the  builders. 

Spring -grove. — The  new  church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Spring-grove,  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  edifice 
is  built  on  ground  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Mercer, 
of  Surbiton,  who  was  also  the  donor  of  2,000Z. 
It  was  erected  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  still 
increasing  neighbourhood  of  Spring-grove.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  architect’s 
fees,  &c.,  has  been  7,000Z.  The  church  is  built 
of  Kentish  rag  stone,  with  dressings  of  Bath 
stone,  except  the  quoins,  which  are  worked  in 
the  rag  stone.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
Beverley  tiles,  of  the  shade  known  as  “ straw- 
berry,” and  the  ridges  finished  with  tile  cresting, 
that  on  the  chancel  being  more  ornate  than  the 
others.  The  plan  consists  of  nave  with  aisles, 
I south  porch,  transepts,  chancel  with  north  aisle 
and  vestry,  and  a seven-sided  apse.  The  tower 
is  on  the  south  of  the  chancel,  opening  into  it 
; and  the  south  transept.  At  present  the  tower 
: is  only  built  to  the  height  of  the  eaves  of  the 
I chancel  roof.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
: church  is  through  the  south  porch.  The  nave, 
| 87  ft.  by  27  ft.,  is  divided  from  it  aisles  by 


moulded  arches,  springing  from  piers  alternately 
clustered  and  circular.  All  shafts  throughout 
the  building  have  the  square  abacus.  One 
capital  has  been  carved  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  of  the  firm  of  contractors,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  others  may  be  by  degrees  finished.  The 
chancel  is  the  same  width  as  the  nave.  The 
centre  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London : it  is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Bedford,  and  represents  the 
Crucifixion  and  St.  John  taking  the  Virgin  to  his 
own  home.  The  centre  light  of  the  west  window 
of  the  nave  is  also  filled  with  stained  glass,  pre- 
sented by  Lieut.-Col.  Law,  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Cox  & Sons.  Both  gifts  are  in  memoriam. 
The  building  is  warmed  by  hot  air  passing  from 
Gurney  stoves  placed  under  the  north  transept, 
through  one  large  grating  in  the  north  aisle. 
Accommodation  in  open  benches  is  provided  for 
827  persons ; the  south  aisle  being  free.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Jack- 
son  & Shaw,  of  Westminster,  at  a cost,  including 
fighting  and  warming,  of  a little  over  7,000Z. 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Phelps  is  the  architect.  The 
carving  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley.  The  gasfittings  and  other  metal  work 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of 
London  & Birmingham. 

Hedon. — The  nave  and  aisles  of  the  old  parish 
church,  which  for  some  time  past  have  been 
undergoing  restoration,  being  completed,  are 
now  opened  to  the  public.  In  July,  1869,  the 
restoration  of  the  south  transept  was  completed, 
the  south  front  being  entirely  rebuilt,  and  an 
open  roof  replacing  the  old  one ; at  the  same 
time  the  floor  of  the  nave  was  lowered  about  16  in., 
bringing  to  fight  much  work  at  the  bases  of  the 
clustered  columnsthat  have  been  hidden  from  view 
for  a number  of  years,  and  other  improvements 
were  added,  the  architect,  Mr.  Street,  supplying 
the  plans,  the  work  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Shafto  & Barry,  of  York.  The  cost  of  these 
works  was  upwards  of  2,000Z.,  and  of  this  sum 
1,000Z.  were  given  by  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes, 
M.P.,  thus  leaving  upwards  of  1,000Z.  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  committee.  This  sum  was  quickly 
subscribed,  and  the  works  commenced.  Being 
completed,  the  restored  portion  was  publicly 
opened  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  on  July  30th, 
1869.  The  vicar  selected  the  western  portion 
for  restoration,  as  the  one  to  which  his  next 
efforts  should  be  directed,  and  in  a short  time 
the  funds  were  provided.  The  western  portion, 
now  completed,  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles, 
85  ft.  long  and  48  ft.  wide.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Webster,  of 
Hedon,  architect.  Mr.  Charles  Atkinson  was 
the  contractor  for  the  various  works,  the  wood- 
work being  executed  by  him  ; the  stonework  and 
carving  (the  principal  features  of  the  work) 
being  given  to  Messrs.  Wilson,  Brothers,  of  Hull. 
Mr.  Smith,  Hull,  executed  the  plumbers’  and 
painters’  work.  The  organ,  under  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Hull,  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved  in  compass  and  tone. 

Skelbrook. — The  newly -restored  little  church 
at  Skelbrook  has  been  reopened  for  divine 
service.  The  tower  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
structure  which  has  not  been  rebuilt,  though 
even  this  part  has  undergone  considerable  altera- 
tion, and  has  been  carried  about  6 ft.  higher. 
The  Btone  used  for  the  wall  facings  and  dress- 
ings (except  that  provided  from  the  old  material) 
is  Ackworth,  Ancaster,  or  sound  grit  of  hard 
description.  A surface  drain  is  made  round  the 
entire  walls  of  the  tower,  nave,  chancel,  and 
vestry,  formed  of  patent  vitrified  bricks,  18  in. 
wide,  with  a fall  of  not  less  than  2 in.  in  10  ft. 
The  new  roof  is  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  ironwork 
is  joined  with  pins  and  screws.  The  accommo- 
dation now  afforded  consists  of  110  sittings,  all 
free.  Part  of  the  chancel,  and  the  steps  leading  to 
and  within  the  altar-rails,  are  laid  with  polished 
ornamental  tiles,  while  the  rest  of  the  chancel  and 
the  nave  are  floored  with  Leicestershire  tiles,  all 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Whetstone  & Co.,  of  Coalville. 
The  church  is  warmed  by  means  of  flues  heated 
with  hot  ah-.  A stained-glass  chancel-window, 
a memorial  of  the  late  Mrs.  Percy  Nevile,  is 
from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
& Bayne,  of  London.  The  subjects  portrayed 
are  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  some  of  the  more 
notable  incidents  in  our  Saviour’s  life.  The  font 
is  formed  of  Moor  stone  and  Derbyshire  spar. 
It  is  carved.  The  windows  inserted  in  the 
Nevile  Memorial  chapel  are  all  to  be  filled  with 
coloured  glass.  Only  one,  however,  at  present 
is  completed,  the  subject  being  taken  from 
Revelations, — Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the 
last.  The  stonework  both  of  the  interior  and 


the  exterior  of  the  edifice  has  been,  in  various 
places,  carved ; the  woodwork,  too,  in  several 
instances,  displays  the  work  of  the  carver’s  tool. 
The  carver  of  the  stonework  was  Mr.  Scriven,  of 
Doncaster,  and  of  the  wood,  Messrs.  Thorley  & 
Meara,  of  Hull.  The  architect  for  the  building 
was  Mr.  Joseph  Goddard,  of  Leicester;  and  the 
contractors  for  the  re -erection  and  restoration, 
were  Messrs.  Shilfito  & Morgan,  of  Campsall.  The 
cost  at  the  present  time,  from  the  many  extra 
charges,  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained.  It  is 
expected,  however,  to  range  between  1,500Z.  and 
1,800Z.  


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Halifax.  — The  New  Connexion  Wesleyan 
Methodists  in  Halifax  have  just  completed  a new 
place  of  worship  in  the  town,  which  has  been 
formally  opened.  The  designs  have  been  by 
Messrs.  Hill  & Swann,  of  Leeds  and  Sheffield ; 
and  the  following  have  been  the  contractors  : — 
Masons,  Messrs.  Dixon  & Oates  ; joiners,  Messrs. 
Smith  & Brier ; plumbers,  Messrs.  Walsh  & Son  j 
plasterer  and  slater,  Mr.  Ambler ; and  painter, 
Mr.  Binns.  The  chapel  is  in  the  Early  Decorated 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  the  principal 
front  faces  North  Parade.  The  front  entranoe 
is  surmounted  by  a wide  stretch  of  mulfioned 
windows,  consisting  of  a four-light  window, 
having  on  either  side  and  joined  up  to  it  a two- 
light  window.  The  head  of  each  window  is 
filled  in  with  geometrical  tracery.  On  either 
side  of  the  door  is  a lancet  window,  and  the  lofty 
gable  at  its  summit  is  crowned  by  a floriated 
cross  in  metal- work.  On  the  eaBt  side  of  this 
large  gable  is  the  gabled  roof  of  the  side  en. 
trance,  a carved  pinnacle  being  between.  On 
the  west  side  is  a similar  gablet,  while  instead  of 
a pinnacle  rises  a lofty  spirelet,  carved  and 
crocketed,  and  finishing  in  a metal  cross.  All 
the  seats  are  in  pitch  pine,  low  open  ones  (no 
pew  doors),  and  those  beneath  the  Bide  galleries 
incline  slightly  towards  the  pulpit.  The  galleries 
run  around  all  sides  of  the  chapel,  that  behind 
the  pulpit  being  intended  for  the  organ,  when  it 
is  provided.  The  open  roof  has  its  timbers 
stained,  and  the  spaces  between  filled  in  with 
plaster.  The  gallery -fronts  are  pierced  with 
quatrefoils.  The  supporting  pillars  to  the  gal. 
leries,  which  are  carried  up  to  the  roof,  are 
coloured  dark  chocolate,  and  have  their  capitals 
relieved  by  oolour  and  gilding.  The  small  cir- 
cular window  at  the  north  end  (which  will  be 
over  the  organ),  and  the  single-light  window  on 
either  side,  are  filled  in  with  quarried  glass.  The 
windows  in  the  partition  from  the  vestibule  are 
similarly  treated,  whilst  the  traceried  headings 
to  the  great  window  over  the  principal  entrance 
are  filled  in  with  stained  glass.  All  have  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Barnet,  of  Newcastle.  The 
chapel  is  lighted  by  ten  gaseliers  in  brass,  each 
having  eighteen  lights,  and  suspended,  five 
on  either  side,  and  between  the  supporting 
pillars,  to  the  roof.  Beneath  the  galleries  are 
large  brackets,  each  with  four  fights.  All  these 
are  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Hibbert  & Co.,  of 
Manchester.  The  total  accommodation  gives 
900  seats.  In  rear  of  the  pulpit  are  large  ves- 
tries and  retiring-rooms,  and  a covered  arcade 
leads  directly  into  the  large  schoolrooms,  built 
some  years  ago,  behind  the  old  chapel.  The 
total  cost  of  this  chapel  will  be  between  4,000Z. 

and  5,000Z. South  Parade  Wesleyan  Chapel 

after  being  closed  for  many  months,  during 
which  time  extensive  alterations  and  improve- 
ments  have  been  made  both  internally  and 
externally,  has  been  formally  reopened..  The 
alterations,  which  are  extensive,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  over  2,300Z.,  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Ives 
& Son,  architects.  The  old  building  has  been  so 
handled  that  all  its  leading  features  are  retained, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  requirements  and 
taste  of  more  modern  days  has  been  fully  met. 
Built  in  1776,  it  is  a plain  edifice,  having  in  its 
principal  front  two  entrance-doors,  with  a 
square-headed  window  between,  and  one  on  the 
side  of  each  door.  Over  these,  in  the  second 
story,  are  windows  to  correspond;  and  along 
each  side  are  five  windows  in  each  story. 
Formerly  there  were  three  rows  of  windows,  the 
upper  ones  being  small  and  square.  These 
have  been  removed,  and  the  gallery-windows 
lengthened,  and  converted  into  circular-headed 
ones.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  a large 
apse  or  organ-recess  has  been  thrown  out,  resting 
upon  stone  pillars,  placed  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  graves.  It  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
chapel  that  the  greatest  alteration  has  been 
made.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  gallery  (which 
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held  the  organ)  has  been  swept  away,  as  well  as 
the  pulpit  and  its  surroundings.  The  recess 
spoken  of  opens  into  the  chapel  by  a moulded 
arch,  having  supporting  pilasters  on  either  side. 
Its  dimensions  are  22  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  its  height 
18  ft.  6 in.  to  the  spring  of  the  roof.  The  new 
organ,  now  building  by  Messrs.  Forster  & An- 
drews, of  Hull,  will  shortly  be  placed  in  it.  In 
front  of  this  recess,  well  advanced,  and  standing 
upon  a broad  platform  two  steps  high,  is  the 
pulpit,  8 ft.  in  height.  Round  the  raised  plat- 
form is  a mahogany  rail,  enclosing  the  com- 
munion space.  The  whole  of  the  pews  have 
been  repainted  and  varnished,  and  the  walls 
repainted  in  warm  tints.  The  gallery-fronts 
have  been  painted,  all  in  neutral  tints,  the  pre- 
vailing colours  being  light  grey,  drab,  and  light 
blue,  the  panels  being  filled  in  with  scroll-work, 
and  the  running  moulds  slightly  gilded.  On  the 
ceiling,  each  of  the  large  panels  is  filled  in  with 
a floriated  design,  and  the  large  ventilators 
(nine  in  number)  are  decorated.  Around  the 
sides  is  a deep  6croll-mould.  Five  corona)  (sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Foster  & Son,  of  Woolshops) 
are  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  They  are  in 
brass  and  wrought  iron.  The  central  one  has 
eighteen  lights,  and  the  four  others  twelve 
lights  each.  Beneath  the  galleries,  running  on 
the  three  sides  of  the  chapel,  are  fourteen 
brackets,  of  four  lights  each.  All  the  old  glass 
of  the  windows  has  been  removed,  and  now  each 
light  is  in  a single  sheet  of  figured  glass,  having 
the  Pompeian  key-mould  around  the  edges.  In 
rear  of  the  chapel,  and  on  a level  with  the  apse, 
is  a large  new  vestry,  whilst  the  old  school-room 
beneath  has  been  reboarded  and  panelled,  and  a 
new  class-room  formed  out  of  it.  The  large 
school  opening  into  the  chapel,  and  which  was 
built  a few  years  ago,  needed  no  alteration. 
Mr.  Pickles  has  been  the  mason,  Mr.  Townsend 
the  joiner,  Mr.  Ambler  the  plasterer,  Mr.  Naylor 
the  plumber,  and  Messrs.  White  & Stringer  the 
painters  and  decorators  employed. 

Chester. — Pepper-street  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion Chapel  has  been  re-opened  for  divine 
service.  This  place  of  worship  has  undergone 
extensive  alteration  from  its  former  half- 
primitive,  half-modern  appearance.  The  old 
benohes  in  the  body  of  the  chapel  have  been 
removed,  and  supplanted  by  new  pews,  in 
harmony  with  the  gallery  and  sides  of  the  build- 
ing. The  pulpit  has  been  lowered  1£  ft-,  and  the 
stairs  at  the  back  are  superseded  by  a flight  of 
winding  stairs  on  either  side.  Behind  the  pulpit 
are  two  Corinthian  pillars  supporting  a semi-arch 
of  the  same  style.  No  alteration  has  been  made  in 
the  gallery,  -with  the  exception  of  the  removal  of 
the  old  perpendicular  gaslights,  which  has  been 
done  in  every  part  of  the  building,  and  sunlights 
or  side-brackets  introduced  in  their  stead.  The 
ceiling  is  beautified  by  an  ornate  sunlight,  with 
centre  flowers.  The  pews  and  the  pulpit  have 
been  repainted,  grained,  and  gilded.  The  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Chester 
tradesmen,  Mr.  Robert  Ellis  doing  the  painting, 
Messrs.  Farrimond  & Co.  the  woodwork,  and 
Mr.  Bird  the  gasfitting.  A double  set  of  hot- 
water  pipes  run  along  the  whole  building.  The 
accommodation  which  the  chapel  will  now  afford 
is  sufficient  for  1,200  persons,  and  the  cost  of  the 
alterations,  &c.,  amounts  to  about  350Z. 

Andover. — In  the  Congregational  Chapel,  old- 
fashioned  high  pews  have  been  replaced  by  open 
seats  of  Oregon  and  red  pine,  varnished.  The 
aisles  have  been  laid  in  encaustic  tiles,  from  the 
works  of  Mr.  R.  Minton  Taylor,  of  Fonton  ; and 
the  few  old  tombstones  which  were  brought  to 
light  during  the  alterations  to  the  boarded 
flooring  are  relaid  in  the  aisles.  The  pulpit  has 
an  apparatus  for  transmitting  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  to  any  part  of  the  chapel,  by  means  of 
tubes.  The  expense  attending  the  alterations 
has  been  covered  by  the  subscriptions,  although 
there  are  a few  incidentals  towards  which  con- 
tributions will  be  asked  at  some  future  time. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Frank 
Beale,  of  this  town,  builder,  who  also  prepared 
the  plans  and  specifications. 

Normanton. — A Methodist  Free  Church  has 
been  opened  here,  and  is  a substantial  red 
brick  building,  with  stone  dressings,  open 
Stained  roof,  and  stained  deal  fittings.  It  will 
seat  200  persons.  Mr.  William  Watson,  of 
Wakefield  and  Doncaster,  was  the  architect ; 
Mr.  John  Foster,  of  Normanton,  was  contractor 
for  the  whole  work,  for  710Z. 

Alverthorpe . — The  building  committee  have 
instructed  Mr.  William  Watson,  architect,  to 
prepare  a design  for  a chapel  and  Sunday- 
schools  for  the  Methodist  Church  of  this  place. 

Belper.  The  new  Congregational  Church  has 


been  opened  for  divine  service.  It  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  Early  Decorated  period.  The 
extreme  dimensions  are  81  ft.  in  length  by  40  ft. 
in  width  ; the  height  from  the  ground  line  to  the 
ridge  is  40  ft.,  and  from  the  ground-floor  to  the 
ceiling,  38  ft.  There  is  a nave,  with  entrance 
vestibule  and  staircase  in  front,  and  a chancel  at 
the  east  end,  18  ft.  by  14  ft.,  in  which  are  the 
organ  and  choir.  On  either  side  of  the  chancel 
are  vestries,  &c.  There  is  a gallery  at  the  west 
end,  and  the  building  is  so  arranged  that  side 
galleries  may  be  added  hereafter  if  found  need- 
ful. The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  west  gable.  A tower,  in  which  there  is 
another  entrance,  rises  from  the  south-western 
angle  of  the  building,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire,  terminated  by  a metal  finial,  the  total 
height  being  nearly  120  ft.  At  the  south-eastern 
angle  there  is  a staircase  tower,  with  slated 
spire.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  and  both  ashlar 
and  dressings  [are  from  local  quarries.  There 
are  sittings  for  550  persons.  The  seats  are  open. 
The  total  cost  of  the  church  will  be  about  4,000Z. 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  of  Bolton,  is  the  architect ; and 
Mr.  Cash,  of  Dnffield,  the  builder.  The  windows, 
which  are  cathedral  tinted,  and  bordered  with 
stained  glass ; and  the  gasfittings,  which  are  of 
polished  brass,  and  Medieval  in  character,  have 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  Evans,  of  Derby.  The 
masonry  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Walker,  of 
Wirks worth ; the  carpentry  and  joinery  by  Mr. 
Cash,  of  Duffield ; and  the  painting  by  Mr. 
Holland,  of  Duffield. 

Stockton. — The  corner-stone  of  a new  Uni- 
tarian Chapel  has  been  laid  in  Wellington-street, 
Stockton.  The  new  chapel  will  be  60  ft.  long, 
by  38  ft.  broad.  There  will  be  sitting  accommo- 
dation, in  open  pews,  for  300  persons.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Early  Gothic.  Behind  the 
chapel  there  will  be  a school,  47  ft.  long  and 
24  ft.  broad.  Mr.  Eugene  E.  Clephan  has  under- 
taken to  build  the  chapel  and  school  for  1,845Z. 
The  total  cost  of  the  new  buildings,  including  all 
furnishings  and  the  land,  is  estimated  at  about 
3,000Z. 

Maidenhead. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Baptist  Chapel  (on  the  Marlow-road)  has  been 
laid.  The  dimensions  are  51  ft.  by  31  ft. ; the 
accommodation  will  be  for  280  persons  on  the 
floor,  and  the  gallery  another  200.  There  is  also 
to  be  a lecture-room,  large  enough  for  80  people, 
together  with  a vestry.  Space  is  provided  for  a 
pastor’s  house  and  a school-room.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Yardy,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge. 

Cheetham  ( Manchester ). — A new  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  in  Queen’s-road,  Cheetham,  has  been 
opened  for  divine  service.  The  erection  is 
nearly  completed.  It  is  built  in  the  Early  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  and  will  accommodate  850 
persons.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  5,500 Z.,  and  of  the  land,  2,000Z.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Clegg  & Knowles,  Man- 
chester j and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Mark  Foggett, 
Cheetham. 

Reading. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the  two 
memorial  stones  of  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  in 
the  Queen’s-road,  Reading,  has  taken  place.  The 
new  chapel  will  be  built  in  the  Early  Gothic 
style,  having  a tower  and  spire,  130  ft.  high,  at 
its  north-east  corner.  The  main  entrance  will 
be  approached  from  the  Queen’s-road.  The 
chapel  will  be  80  ft.  long  by  50  ft.,  and  the 
chancel  21  ft.  by  26  ft.  The  building  will  con- 
tain sittings  for  900  persons.  At  the  south  end 
a long  school-room  will  be  built  for  400  scholars. 
There  will  also  be  an  infant  school-room,  four 
class-rooms,  and  vestry.  The  total  expenditure, 
including  the  purchase  of  land,  will  be  about 

7,000Z. 

Hull. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  Latimer 
Congregational  Church,  in  Williamson-street,  has 
been  laid.  This  church  is  to  be  erected  in  an 
early  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  the  exterior  are  red 
stock  bricks,  black  bricks  being  introduced  in 
the  bands  and  arches.  The  stone  work  to  the 
windows  and  doors  throughout  is  in  Idle  stone. 
The  church  is  approached  by  three  entrances 
leading  into  a spacious  vestibule,  and  consists  of 
nave,  34  ft.  in  width  and  66  ft.  in  length,  and 
transepts,  23  ft.  6 in.  in  width  and  10  ft.  in 
depth,  affording  accommodation  on  the  ground- 
floor  for  454  persons.  There  is  a front  gallery 
which  is  approached  by  a staircase  in  the  tower, 
having  additional  accommodation  for  88  persons. 
The  roof  is  to  be  open-timbered,  having  framed 
trusses  and  curved  ribs,  and  will  be  plastered  on 
the  underside  of  the  rafters.  The  seats  are  to 
be  of  red  deal,  having  cut  ends  and  panelled 
framing.  All  the  woodwork  exposed  to  view  is* 
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to  be  lightly  stained  and  varnished.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  lighted  in  the  front  by  a three-light 
central  window,  and  two  side  lights  over  the 
gallery  ; the  nave  with  six  two-light  windows, 
and  each  transept  by  five  single  lights,  and  a 
large  rose-window  in  the  gable.  The  square 
portion  of  the  tower  is  carried  to  a height  of 
54  ft.,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire, 
which  is  slated  in  bands  of  blue  and  green, 

, reaching  a total  height  of  92  ft.  to  the  top  of  the 
vane.  The  gas-lighting  is  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  coronas,  suspended  from  the  roof,  and 
brackets,  all  of  Media)  val  design.  Attached  to 
the  back  of  the  church  is  the  minister’s  vestry, 
over  which  is  the  orchestra.  The  contracts  have 
been  let  to  Messrs.  B.  Musgrave  & Son,  brick- 
layers and  plasterers ; M.  Raven,  joiner ; R. 
Waller,  mason  ; P.  T.  Harrison,  plumber  and 
glazier ; Messrs.  Wilde  & Son,  slaters ; Messrs. 
King  & Co.  ironfounders ; and  A.  Wright,  painter. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Samuel  Musgrave,  of  Hull. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Higham  Fei-rers. — The  foundation  has  been 
commenced  to  be  laid  for  the  new  Board  Schools 
by  Mr.  John  Piggott,  of  Rushden,  the  contractor 
for  the  masonry.  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Higham 
Ferrers,  is  to  do  the  carpentering ; and  Mr. 
Albert  Laughton,  Rushden,  the  painting  and 
glazing.  The  expenditure  will  be  2,000Z.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  purchase  of  the  land.  The  schools 
will  face  Wharf-lane,  and  have  a playground  in 
front.  They  are  to  be  completed  by  Midsummer 
next. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — The  Tron  Church  has  had  its 
walls  painted  and  the  large  west  window  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  large  east  window,  con- 
taining six  upright  lights,  was  filled  two  years 
ago  with  stained  glass,  containing  six  illustra- 
tions of  the  life  of  our  Lord, — viz.,  the  Annuncia- 
tion to  the  Shepherds,  the  Worshipping  of  the 
Wise  Men,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
Christ  among  the  Doctors,  the  Baptism,  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  large  west  window, 
which  has  just  been  executed,  contains  also  six 
illustrations, — viz.,  Christ  raising  Lazarus,  the 
Last  Supper,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Cru- 
cifixion, the  Marys  at  the  Tomb,  and  the  Ascen- 
sion. In  the  top  tracery  of  the  one  window  is 
the  Agnus  Dei  in  the[centre,  with  angels  in  side- 
lights',; and  in  the  tracery  of  the  other  is,  in  the 
centre,  the  Pelican,  with  angels  in  the  side-lights. 
The  remainder  of  both  windows  is  filled  with 
ornamental  work,  in  accordance  with  the  style 
of  the  architecture.  The  walls  of  the  church 
have  been  painted  a neutral  green,  diapered  with 
borderings  of  brown  and  dark  green.  The  in- 
goings and  facings  of  the  windows  are  of  a drab 
colour,  and  these  are  also  diapered  with  border- 
ings in  keeping  with  the  glass  in  the  windows. 
Messrs.  Ballantine  & Son  decorated  both  the 
walls  and  the  windows.  The  west  window  has 
been  subscribed  for  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  by  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hunter. 

The  operations  connected  with  the  erection  of 
the  new  infirmary  in  Lauriston  were  recently 
all  but  suspended.  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  builder  had  nearly  completed  the  work  em- 
braced in  the  first  contract,  which  was  limited  to 
the  foundations  and  basement.  Before  entering 
upon  a further  contract,  the  managers  deemed 
it  expedient  to  obtain  a report  from  Mr.  Bryce, 
the  architect  for  the  buildings,  showing  in 
what  way  the  design  might  be  curtailed,  so  as 
considerably  to  reduce  the  estimated  expenditure 
without  prejudice  to  the  ultimate  carrying  out 
of  the  plans  in  their  entirety,  so  soon  as  it  may 
seem  desirable  to  do  so. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Watt  Insti- 
tution and  School  of  Arts,  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Chambers-street,  has  been  laid  by  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  Grand  Master  Mason  of  Scot- 
land, with  full  Masonic  honours.  Opposite  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art  there  will  be  an  extended  open  space.  The 
site  of  the  new  Watt  Institution  and  School  of 
Arts  is  at  the  west  comer  of  this  open  space,  and 
the  building,  which  is  to  be  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  corresponding  with  the  remainder 
of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  north  side 
of  Chambers-street,  will  therefore  possess  the 
advantage  of  having  both  a south  and  east 
front.  The  building  will  be  two  stories  in 
height,  except  at  the  west  end,  where  there  will 
be  a pavilion  carried  one  story  higher.  The 
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south  front,  or  that  facing  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,  will  be  rusticated  on  the  ground 
Boor,  with  balusters  under  the  first-floor  win- 
dows ; while  the  second-floor  windows  will  have 
architraves,  trusses,  and  cornices,  and  the 
pavilion  will  have  pilasters  at  each  side,  and 
decorated  windows.  Over  the  first  floor  will  be 
the  main  cornice,  furnished  with  dormer  win- 
dows, which  are  intended  as  a feature  in  lighting 
the  large  lecture-hall.  The  main  entrance  will 
be  at  the  west  end,  under  the  pavilion,  and  will 
be  approached  by  a projecting  porch,  supported 
on  pillars.  The  porch  will  be  crowned  with  the 
statue  of  James  Watt,  after  Chantrey’s  model, 
which  at  one  time  decorated  Adam-square.  The 
main  entrance  will  lead  to  a spacious  hall  and 
grand  staircase,  from  which  access  will  be  had 
to  the  lecture  and  class  rooms,  directors’  room, 
library,  masters’  room,  and  keeper’s  house.  The 
principal  lecture-hall  will  be  88  ft.  long,  33  ft. 
broad,  and  will  be  capable  of  accommodating 
500  persons.  It  will  be  lighted  by  four  large 
windows  on  either  side;  while  in  the  division 
betwen  the  richly-decorated  cone  and  the  ceiling 
will  be  a row  of  lunette  lights.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  hall  will  be  a platform  for  the  lecturers, 
and  at  the  west  end  a gallery  seated  for  180 
persons.  The  ceiling  will  be  decorated  with 
panelling  of  a rich  character.  Another  hall  for 
lectux-es  and  largo  classes  will  be  34  ft.  long  and 
33  ft.  wide,  and  the  l'emaining  accommodation 
will  consist  of  a chemical  class-room,  33  ft.  by 
23  ft. ; a chemical  laboratory  and  apparatus- 
room  for  mechanical  philosophy  ; and  two 
gpacious  class-rooms,  for  general  purposes.  The 
architect  for  the  new  institution  is  Mr.  David 
Rhind,  F.R.S.E.,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
David  Sutherland  & Son,  Edinburgh. 

Leith. — The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  St. 
Andrew’s-place,  Leith,  has  been  undergoing  an 
Dverhaul,  and  the  congregation  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  place  in  the 
building  permanent  memorials  of  the  two  pastors 
with  whom  the  history  of  the  church  is  iden- 
tified. The  re-painting  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Paxton,  of  Edinburgh.  A brown  tint  on  the 
vails  affords  a background  for  the  work  of  the 
lecorator.  The  panels  of  the  ceiling  are  painted 
n pale  blue  with  gold  stars.  A ventilator  in  the 
niddle  of  the  ceiling  takes  the  form  of  an 
daborate  centre-piece,  painted  in  brown  and 
jream  colour,  and  gilded.  The  windows  are 
mcircled  with  bands  of  diaper-work,  the  glass 
>eing  obscured  by  being  painted  in  light  colours 

0 a corresponding  pattern.  In  the  case  of  the 
-wo  large  windows  flanking  the  pulpit,  the  orna- 
mental border  takes  a more  ornate  form,  with 
'ilding.  The  front  of  the  galleries  is  painted  in 
ivainscot,  the  surface  being  diversified  with 
moulded  panels  and  stencil  ornament.  The  two 
arge  windows  behind  the  pulpit  have  been 
urned  to  account  to  enhance  the  decorative 
iffect,  while  serving  as  memorials  of  the  pastors, 
burnished  with  new  stone  mullions,  which  form 
n each  case  two  round-headed  lights,  surmounted 
py  a small  circle,  the  windows  have  been  filled 
in  with  coloured  glass  by  Mr.  Barnett,  of  Leith, 
n addition  to  the  memorial  window,  a mural 
monument  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Ir.  Smart,  in  the  lobby  of  the  church.  The 
ivork  was  designed  by  Mr.  Brodie,  R.S.A.  Over 
, simple  plinth,  supported  on  two  square  corbels, 
iises  a plain  slab,  in  the  centre  of  which,  within 

deeply-moulded  circular  panel,  is  placed  a 
edallion  of  Dr.  Smart  in  high  relief.  An  outline 
•esembling  that  of  a Grecian  pediment  com- 
petes the  monument  at  top.  The  whole  is  in 
garble,  but  the  architectural  portion  is  blue- 
(jeined  white,  and  the  medallion  pure  white. 
|7hile  decorating  and  improving  their  church, 
he  St.  Andrew’s-place  congregation  have  taken 
iteps  for  providing  themselves  with  a hall  in 
►;hich  Sunday  school  and  prayer-meetings  may 
ce  conveniently  held.  A new  building,  designed 
'ly  Mr.  Paterson,  of  Edinburgh,  is  being  erected 
h close  proximity  to  the  church,  with  which  it 
itorresponds  in  point  of  style.  Internally  its 
Irincipal,  indeed  only,  feature  is  a spacious  and 
;>fty  apartment,  well  lighted  from  two  sides,  and 
capable  of  comfortably  seating  about  300  per- 
sons. Waiting-rooms  are  provided  behind.  A 
ew  vestry  is  also  being  built  in  rear  of  the 
;ihurch. 

II  Broxburn. — The  memorial  stone  of  a public 
all  and  working  men’s  institute  for  the  village 
|lf  Broxburn  has  been  laid.  Mr.  R.  Bell,  of 
eroxbum  Lodge,  and  a number  of  the  leading 
nen  in  the  village,  instituted  some  time  ago  a 
il  orking  men’s  club,  with  the  view  of  providing 
!r  the  somewhat  restless  mining  population 

1 leans  of  harmless  and  agreeable  amusement. 


The  club  proved  a great  success,  and,  encouraged 
by  this,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Maclagan,  M.P.,  and  other 
proprietors  and  employers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
projected  a public  hall  and  institute  on  a some- 
what larger  and  more  imposing  scale.  Plans 
were  accordingly  procured,  and  operations  com- 
menced, and  the  memorial  stone  of  the  institu- 
tion was  laid  with  full  Masonic  honours  by 
Lord  Cardross.  The  site  of  the  building  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  will  form 
a prominent  feature  in  its  one  long  straggling 
street.  The  erection  will  bo  a simple  oblong 
building,  with  Gothic  details.  The  main 
front  will  show  a gable  end  towards  the  street, 
having  a tower  at  the  south-west  comer  rising 
to  a height  of  50  ft.,  finished  with  a wedge- 
shaped  roof,  tipped  with  ornamental  cresting. 
Access  will  be  gained  to  the  building  by  two 
entrances, — one  leading  to  the  billiard  and  read- 
ing rooms,  which  will  be  situated  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  measure  31  ft.  by  26  ft.  The  other 
entrance  will  be  placed  at  the  basement  of  the 
tower,  and  give  immediate  access  to  the  hall, 
which  will  be  placed  on  the  first  floor.  Extend- 
ing to  60  ft.  by  31  ft.,  the  hall  will  be  seated  for 
500  persons,  and  provided  with  a platform.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  James  Fairley,  Edinburgh  ; and 
the  contractors  are, — for  the  mason  work,  Mr.  J. 
Ronnie,  Newbridge ; and  for  the  joiner  work, 
Mr.  W.  Brown,  Dechmont.  The  cost  of  the 
entire  building  will  be  about  1,300L 

Glasgow. — The  foundation  stone  of  a United 
Presbyterian  Church  has  been  laid  in  Glasgow. 
The  new  building  is  being  erected  in  Elgin- 
street,  off  Eglinton-street.  The  church  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  is  constructed 
so  that  a spire  may  be  added  if  required.  It  is 
about  70  ft.  square,  exclusive  of 'the  session- 
house,  vestry,  &c.,  which  abut  on  the  east  side. 
The  interior  of  the  church  will  be  ornamental. 
A spacious  gallery  will  run  round  the  sides  and 
back,  and  underneath  it  the  ground  seats  sweep 
round  in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe.  The  body  of 
the  church  is  divided  by  two  aisles.  Underneath 
are  the  halls,  the  roofs  of  which  are  supported 
by  cast-iron  pillai-s.  The  building  is  estimated 
to  accommodate  1,100  persons,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  cost  about  5,000?. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

All  Saints’,  Wath-on-Dearne. — An  addition  has 
been  made  to  this  parish  church  by  the  erection 
of  two  stained  glass  windows  in  the  south  aisle. 
They  are  of  two  lights  each  and  of  large  size,  and 
are  designed  in  the  style  of  the  Tudor  period. 
In  one  window,  on  a foliated  ground,  are  shields 
and  other  heraldic  devices,  while  in  the  other,  on 
likewise  a rich  ground  of  foliated  work,  are 
medallions  of  angels  holding  texts.  The  windows 
have  been  made  by  Lavers,  Barraud,  & West- 
lake,  of  London,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Bentley. 
The  stonework  of  these  windows  has  been  re- 
stored, the  whole  having  been  directed  by  Messrs. 
W.  Hadfield  & Son,  the  architects,  whom  the 
donor,  Mr.  G.  P.  Nicholson,  of  Wath-on-Deame, 
employed  on  the  work. 

All  Saints’,  Acton. — Three  of  the  windows  in 
the  east  bay  of  this  church  have  been  filled 
with  stained  glass,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Dunn,  the  mother  of  the  vicar 
(with  the  exception  of  the  centre  window,  which 
contains  the  Ascension  and  Crucifixion  of  our 
Lord,  with  canopies  and  bases,  and  with  the 
Majesty  in  the  tracery).  The  subjects  chosen 
are  characteristic  of  different  saintships  : for 
instance,  under  the  head  of  the  saintship  of 
Infant  Innocence,  we  have  Christ  receiving  little 
children,  and  the  infant  Saviour  disputing  with 
the  doctors ; for  the  saintship  Self-renunciation, 
St.  John  the  Baptist  preaching  and  baptising  in 
the  wilderness ; for  the  saintship  of  Motherhood, 
the  salutation  of  the  Virgin  and  the  nativity  of 
our  Lord ; for  the  saintship  of  the  Gift  of  God, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John  healing  the  man  at  the 
gate  called  Beautiful,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  These  windows  are  from  the  studio 
of  Powell,  Bros.,  of  Leeds. 

Bath  Abbey  Church. — The  last  of  the  windows  of 
the  north  aisle  of  this  church  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton,  Bell,  & Co.  The 
window  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gill.  It  is 
divided  into  five  lights,  with  tracery  above,  the 
central  light  being  occupied  by  a figure  of  the 
prophetess  Miriam,  and  the  four  other  subjects 
are  Hannah  praying  in  the  Temple,  the  finding 
of  Moses,  Mary  at  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
Marys  at  the  Tomb. 

Melton  Church. — A new  stained-glass  window 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  east  window  of  the 


parish  church,  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  Packe,  of  The 
Lodge.  The  window  is  a three-light  Gothic, 
with  geometric  tracery.  There  are  six  subjects, 
two  in  each  light,  representing  the  “ Last 
Supper,”  the  “Agony  in  the  Garden,”  the 
“ Betrayal,”  “ Bearing  the  Cross,”  the  “Cruci- 
fixion,” and  the  “ Descent  from  the  Cross.”  The 
whole  of  the  groundwork  is  filled  with  designs, 
and  the  lights  are  surrounded  by  a foliated 
border,  and  have  respectively  at  the  top  of  the 
sacred  monogram  the  interlaced  triangles  of  the 
Eternal  Trinity,  and  the  X P C,  or  Greek 
monogram  of  Christ.  The  tracery  above  the 
lights  is  filled  in  with  floral,  foliated,  and  geo- 
metric devices.  The  work  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Ward  & Hughes,  of  London,  who,  we  under- 
stand, received  a carte  blanche  as  to  price  from 
the  donor. 

St.  Clement’s,  Cambridge. — This  parish  church 
has  just  been  enriched  by  a stained-glass 
window,  made  and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Constable.  During  the  summer  this  work  of 
art  was  exhibited  in  the  International  Exhi- 
bition. 

Leesjield  Church. — The  single-light  window  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  this  church  has 
just  been  filled  with  stained  glass  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Higson.  The  subject  represented  is  the 
parable  of  the  talents.  The  window  is  from  the 
works  of  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Saddleworth.  Another 
stained  window,  also  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  has  been  placed  under  the  gallery  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  church.  It 
consists  of  two  short  lights.  In  the  first  light  is 
a circle  surrounded  with  a wreath  of  vine-leaves, 
inclosing  the  monogram  “ I.  H.  S.”  In  the 
second  light  is  a similar  circle,  inclosing  a cross. 
Running  round  the  two  circles  are  the  words, 
“ Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I will  in  no  wise  cast 
out.”  The  ground-work  of  the  window  consists 
of  oak-leaves  and  acorns. 

Cirencester  Parish  Church. — A window  has 
been  placed  in  the  lady  chapel  of  this  church  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  C.  Master,  of  the  Abbey.  The  window 
represents  the  principal  points  in  the  histories  of 
the  Marys  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & 
Co.,  of  Birmingham. 


A Handbook  of  Chemical  Technology.  By 
Rudolf  Wagner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemical 
Technology  in  the  University  of  Wurtzburg. 
Translated  and  edited  from  the  eighth  German 
edition,  with  extensive  additions.  By  William 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  336  illustrations. 
London  : Churchill,  New  Burlington-street. 
1872. 

In  this  valuable  and  important  work  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  many  of  them  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers.  The  technology  of  glass, 
limes,  and  mortars ; the  preservation  of  wood ; 
the  latest  methods  of  preparing  iron,  zinc, 
lead,  copper;  and  technology  of  heating  and 
illumination,  are  among  these;  and  there  are 
under  these  and  other  headings  many  subjects 
dealt  with,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
and  tiles,  terra-cotta,  &c. ; of  porcelain  and  other 
wares  ; oils  and  resins  ; colours  ; varnishes  ; 
picture  restoring  ; cements ; glues  ; dyes  ; and 
many  other  materials  in  the  technology  of 
vegetable  matters,  such  as  paper-making  ; bread- 
baking ; beer-brewing ; and  of  animal  matters, 
as  of  silk,  wool,  and  preservation  of  meat. 

We  shall  on  another  occasion  give  some 
extracts  in  a separate  form  on  the  subject  of 
glass,  as  a specimen  of  the  thorough  mode  of 
treatment  which  seems  to  be  adopted  throughout 
the  work.  


VARIORUM. 

A useful  little  volume,  titled  “ Sanitary 
Science,”  has  been  published  at  a moderate  price 
by  Mr.  R.  Scott  Burn  (Glasgow  and  London  : W. 
Collins,  Sons,  & Co.),  on  the  principles  of  sanitary 
science.  Starting  with  a motto  which  is  taken 
from  Lord  Derby’s  recent  speech  at  Liverpool, 
that  “ sanitary  instruction  is  even  more  neces- 
sary than  sanitary  legislation,”  he  proceeds  to 
develop  briefly,  yet  perspicuously,  the  general 
sanitary  conditions  of  town  and  country  districts  j 
adding  a separate  essay  on  the  various  subjects 
involved,  such  as  healthy  construction  of  houses ; 
heating  and  ventilation ; the  smoke  nuisance ; 
water  supply ; and  disposal  of  sewage.  The  illus- 
trations, as  far  as  they  go,  are  appropriate  and 
well  selected. 
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The  Metropolitan  Water  Companies. — In 

accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
last  session,  the  water  companies  of  London 
have  issued  their  balance-sheets  for  the  laBt 
year,  and  these  have  been  embodied  in  an  official 
return.  From  this  it  appears,  says  the  Times, 
that  the  capital  of  the  West  Middlesex  Water 
Company  is  885,7121. ; gross  revenue,  125,9151.; 
net  revenue,  85,1971.  The  gross  earnings  were 
thus  14Z.  4s.  4d.  per  cent,  on  the  capital ; 32?. 
6s.  9d.  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  were 
absorbed  by  the  working  expenses,  of  which 
23Z.  9s.  3d.  were  for  maintenance,  and  8Z.  17s.  6d. 
for  management,  leaving  67 Z.  13s.  3d.  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  receipts  available  for  division,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  9Z.  12s.  4d.  per  cent,  on  the 
capital.  The  capital  of  the  Kent  Water  Com- 
pany is  477,011Z. ; gross  revenue,  62,130Z. ; net 
revenue,  40,315Z.  The  gross  earnings  were  thus 
10Z.  12s.  9d.  per  cent,  on  the  capital ; 35Z.  2s.  3d. 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  were  absorbed  by 
the  working  expenses,  of  which  27  Z.  2s.  8d.  were 
for  maintenance,  and  71.  19s.  7d.  for  manage- 
ment, leaving  64Z.  17s.  9d.  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  available  for  division,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  8Z.  9s.  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  The 
capital  of  the  New  River  Company  is  2,651,975?. ; 
gross  revenue,  311,664Z. ; net  revenue,  196,251Z. 
The  gross  earnings  were  thus  11Z.  15s.  Id.  per 
cent,  on  the  capital ; 37Z.  Os.  7d.  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts  were  absorbed  by  the  working 
expenses,  of  which  27Z.  11s.  9d.  were  for  main- 
tenance, and  9Z.  8s.  lOd.  for  management, 
leaving  62Z.  19s.  5d.  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
receipts  available  for  division,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  71.  8s.  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  The 
total  capital  of  the  eight  companies  of  which 
details  are  given  is  10,008,310Z. ; gross  revenue, 
1,058,556?. ; net  revenue,  666,608Z.  The  gross 
earnings  thus  averaged  10Z.  11s.  6d.  per  cent, 
on  the  capital ; net  earnings,  6Z.  13s.  2d.  per 
cent. 

Metropolitan  Assessments. — The  Lewis- 
ham Board  of  Guardians,  according  to  the  Metro- 
politan, have  submitted  a series  of  questions  to 
the  clerks  of  the  Assessment  Committees  of  the 
metropolitan  parishes  and  unions  respecting  the 
Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869.  To  the  ques- 
tion, “ On  what  principle  is  property  held  on 
lease  without  premium,  assessed,  as  distinguished 
from  property  held  from  year  to  year?”  the 
clerk  of  Camberwell  replies,  “ By  adding  10Z.  per 
cent,  to  rent.”  In  Chelsea,  " the  rent  paid  of  a 
recent  letting,  and  considered  the  fair  market 
value,  is  taken  as  the  rateable  value,  and  the 
value  of  repairs,  &c.,  added  to  ascertain  the 
gross  value.”  In  Hampstead,  “ 51.  per  cent,  is 
added  to  rent.”  In  Islington,  “each  case  is 
considered  on  its  merits.”  In  Kensington,  the 
practice  is  “ to  add  51.  per  cent,  to  rent,  except 
on  new  properties  of  40Z.  and  upwards.”  In 
Paddington,  “ the  estimated  cost  of  repairs  is 
added  to  rent.”  In  St.  Pancras,  they  “ add  5Z. 
to  10Z.  per  cent,  to  rent,  if  lease  is  granted 
within  seven  years ; and  the  value  of  an  old 
lease  is  judged  from  adjoining  property.”  In 
Shoreditch,  “ no  hard-and-fast  line  is  adopted ; 
the  property  in  the  parish  is  of  a varied 
character,  and  the  gross  value  is  arrived  at  in 
the  best  way  we  can.”  In  Fulham  Union,  the 
assessment  is  made  “ on  the  assumption  that  the 
real  does  not  represent  the  gross  value.”  In 
Greenwich,  ‘‘ 10Z.  per  cent.,  if  repairing  lease; 
if  not,  5Z.  or  less,  according  to  circumstances.” 
In  Hackney  Union,  “ the  rent  is  deemed  to  be 
rateable  value,  and  the  percentage  fixed  by  the 
Act  is  added  to  it  to  ascertain  the  gross  value.” 
In  Holborn,  “ a fair  average  amount  is  added  for 
repairs  ; the  amount  paid  for  insurance,  and  the 
average  of  the  landlord’s  taxes  paid  by  tenant.” 

The  Canterbury  Town  Sewage. — The 
Local  Board  have  received  three  tenders  for 
taking  a concession  of  the  sewage,  in  only  one 
of  which  anything  was  offered  for  the  sewage, 
and  that  was  conditionally,  that  if  any  profit 
resulted,  the  Board  should  have  10  per  cent,  of 
that  profit.  The  tenderers  in  this  case  were 
Messrs.  Shelford  & Robinson.  In  the  other  two 
cases  the  tenderers  required  annual  payments  to 
them  of  750 Z.  and  1,000Z.  respectively.  The 
Board,  after  some  further  discussion,  agreed 
that  the  tenders  of  Messrs.  Anderson  & Goodwin 
and  Messrs.  Banks  & Walker  be  not  entertained, 
and  that  the  meeting  should  be  adjourned  for  a 
fortnight,  in  order  that  the  surveyor  might 
report  upon  the  remaining  tender.  Messrs. 
Shelford  & Robinson  propose  to  introduce  the 
Dngald  Campbell  patent  manure  system. 


Aspect  for  a Conservatory. — I have  often 
heard  the  remark,  “ I would  build  a conservatory, 
but  have  no  proper  place  for  one,” — meaning,  no 
south  aspect.  Now,  however  right  it  may  be  to 
build  fruit-houses  with  an  aspect  direct  south,  I 
think  it  is  the  worst  possible  one  for  a conserva- 
tory. In  the  first  place  it  certainly  doeB  not  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  any  one  looking  at  plants  in  a 
glasshouse  to  be  exposed  to  a hot  sun,  and  still 
less  to  those  working  amongst  them.  Then, 
again,  flowers,  even  when  shaded  by  blinds, 
soon  drop  their  petals  in  such  a house,  and  many 
plants,  as  camellias,  ferns,  &c.,  seldom  do  well, 
however  shaded.  About  two  years  ago,  I built 
a house  100  ft.  long,  with  an  aspect  due  north, 
and  a high  back  wall  about  10  ft.  This  house 
has  been  full  of  zonal  geraniums  which  have  been 
in  bloom  ever  since  last  April,  and  have  been  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them  ; and  though 
it  is  now  November,  and  they  have  been  blooming 
more  than  half  a year,  they  are  still  in  full  beauty. 
The  question  is,  would  they  have  done  so  well  in 
a house  facing  the  south  ? I think  not ; though 
perhaps  such  a house  would  suit  them  better 
during  the  winter.  If  such  sun-loving  plants  as 
geraniums  will  do  well  in  a north  house,  there 
are  but  few  plants  which  oould  not  be  cultivated 
in  it.  Were  I to  build  a camellia  house,  I would 
face  it  to  the  north-east,  so  as  to  avoid  the  after- 
noon  sun  even,  as  few  plants  dislike  a hot  sun 
more  than  camellias  do.  Some  may,  therefore, 
be  glad  to  know  that  a south  aspect  is  not  neces- 
sary for  every  kind  of  glass  house. — The  Qa/rden. 

House  Property  in  Melbourne,  Australia. 
The  prices  realised  at  a recent  auction  sale, 
says  the  local  Argus,  show  the  value  of  freehold 
property  here.  An  allotment  in  Flinders-lane, 
near  Elizabeth-street,  of  26  ft.  frontage  by  96  ft. 
in  depth,  on  which  is  erected  a bluestone  store, 
was  sold  for  7,050Z.,  or  about  2701.  a foot  frontage. 
Premises  in  Flinders-lane,  near  Market-street, 
which  possess  a frontage  of  59  ft.  by  a depth  of 
129  ft.,  fetched  6,000Z.  Two  shops  in  Little 
Collins- street,  near  the  Police  Court,  were  sold 
for  2,450Z. ; and  the  Enniscorthy  Hotel,  in  Little 
Bourke-Btreet,  with  a frontage  of  27  ft.  by  40  ft., 
realised  1,650Z.  The  allotment  at  the  corner  of 
King  and  Little  Collins  streets,  94  ft.  by  99  ft., 
brought  3,300?.,  or  35Z.  per  foot  frontage.  The 
buildings  on  this  ground  were  but  of  little  value. 
Other  property  in  Little  Collins-street  was  sold 
for  172.  per  foot.  A piece  of  land,  possessing  a 
frontage  of  62  ft.  to  Spencer-street,  and  112  ft. 
to  Dudley. street,  was  sold  for  1,285?.,  and  60 
acres  of  the  Yar-Orrong  estate,  at  Toorak,  sub- 
divided into  building  allotments,  fetched  10,000Z. 
There  was  a spirited  competition  for  the  various 
properties,  and  the  sale  realised  over  35,000Z. 

Tlie  Improvements  in  Holborn  VaUey.— 
It  appears  from  the  report  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  by  Mr.  Shaw,  chair- 
man of  the  Improvement  Committee,  that  from 
the  date  when  the  tenders  were  accepted  until 
the  undertaking  was  completed  the  time  occu- 
pied was  just  three  years  and  a half,  and  that 
the  entire  cost  amounted  in  round  numbers,  to 
2,500,0(X)Z.  Of  thiB  sum  only  335,166Z.  were  ex- 
pended on  the  actual  works  themselves ; the  re- 
mainder of  more  than  two  millions  sterling  was 
laid  out  chiefly  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  com- 
pensation to  tenants.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
value  of  the  land  now  in  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
poration is  not  less  than  a million  and  a half. 
There  has  therefore  been  really  sunk  upon  the 
improvement  a million.  Already  the  corpora- 
tion are  beginning  to  receive  an  income  from  the 
property.  In  January  last  the  total  rental  was 
no  more  than  7,000Z.  a year  ; now  it  is  as  much 
as  29,000Z.  a year ; and,  as  a matter  of  course 
it  will  rapidly  increase  every  year. 

Interesting  Discoveries  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands. — Dr.  W.  H.  Dali,  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Survey,  has  been  making  explorations  of  late 
among  the  Aleutian  Islands  of  Russia,  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  ; and  has  discovered  various 
ancient  remains  of  natives,  such  as  lamps, 
knives,  spoons,  arrow-heads,  hearthstones,  and 
skeletons.  Around  the  sites  of  ancient  villages 
he  found  several  specimens  of  peculiar  ways  of 
burial.  In  certain  places  a sort  of  cave  was 
formed  under  overhanging  rocks,  and  here  were 
put  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  preserved,  attitu- 
dinised, and  gaily  dressed  out.  Some  of  them 
were  covered  entirely  with  wooden  armour. 
Occasionally  the  cave  had  a theatrical  appear- 
ance : the  bodieB  of  renowned  hunters  were 
placed  in  canoes,  armed,  and  apparently  rowing. 
Women  were  represented  engaged  in  the  labours 
of  their  lives, — sewing,  dressing  skins,  or  holding 
their  children. 


Alleged  Protection  of  Crops  from  Frost. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  clouds  is  reported 
to  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  French  wine, 
growing  districts,  to  protect  the  crops  from 
frost.  Tin  receivers,  filled  with  a peculiarly 
prepared  tar,  were  disposed  over  an  area  of  many 
acres,  and  when  the  tar  was  ignited  thick  white 
clouds  rose  into  the  atmosphere,  and,  spreading 
out  evenly  over  a large  region,  remained  sus- 
pended several  yards  above  the  soil.  In  seasons 
when  frost  is  feared,  the  tar  clouds  would  inter- 
pose between  the  crops  and  the  sky,  thus  check- 
ing the  night  radiation  which  often  causes  such 
ravages  in  vineyards  and  gardens,  both  in  spring 
and  harvest  time.  By  the  way,  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  alleged  protection  of  the  hop  crops  from 
hail,  which  was  talked  of,  and  said  to  be  practised 
some  years  since. 

FaU  of  a House  in  Kensington.— Pre- 
parations for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for 
postal,  money-order,  and  telegraph  purposes  in 
Young-street,  Kensington,  have  necessitated  the 
demolition  of  a large  house  in  the  street,  and 
the  excavation  of  a deep  foundation.  The 
majority  of  the  houses  in  the  street  are  very  old, 
but  as  the  contractors  had  pinned  and  shored 
them  up,  they  Btill  continued  occupied.  One  of 
these  houses  was  occupied  by  a greengrocer  and 
his  family,  and  at  about  half-past  two  in  the 
morning  his  wife  was  awakened  by  a creaking 
noise.  She  had  just  time  to  arouse  and  get  out 
her  husband  (who  is  partially  paralysed)  and  her 
family,  when  the  house  fell,  burying  their  fumi- 
ture  and  stock-in-trade  in  the  ruins. 

Society  of  Engineers.  — At  the  annual 

general  meeting  of  this  society,  the  balloting 
lists  were  handed  to  the  scrutineers,  who  ulti. 
mately  reported  that  the  choice  of  members  had 
fallen  on  Mr.  Church  as  president;  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Adams,  W.  MacGeorge,  and  Y.  Pendred, 
as  vice-presidents.  Eight  other  members  of 
council  were  also  elected.  Mr.  A.  Williams  was 
re-elected  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer;  and 
Mr.  J.  Walker  was  elected  auditor.  It  was 
announced  that  the  council  had  awarded  pre. 
miums  of  books  to  the  following  members  for 
papers  read  by  them  during  the  past  session, 
viz. : — Mr.  E.  G.  Bartholomew,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fox, 
and  Mr.  H.  Davey. 

Bath  Abbey. — The  eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  subscribeis  to  the  Abbey  Restoration  Fund 
was  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  9th,  at  Bath, 
the  Mayor  presiding.  Avery  satisfactory  report 
was  read,  and  the  chairman  congratulated  the 
subscribers  upon  the  approaching  completion  of 
the  work,  and  hoped  the  sum  now  necessary 
would  be  raised  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  third 
and  last  portion  of  the  work  is  estimated  to  cost 
6,000?.,  which  sum  would  be  somewhat  exceeded. 
Other  special  works  are  also  projected,  such  as 
Corporation  pews  and  stained-glass  windows,  but 
it  was  hoped  that  the  choir  would  be  open  for 
worship  in  the  spring.  The  usual  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

Experiments  with  Acids  on  Stone. — At 

a recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith, 
F.R.S.,  said  that  he,  like  others,  had  observed 
that  the  particles  of  stone  most  liable  to  be  in 
long  contact  with  rain  from  town  atmospheres, 
in  England  at  least,  were  most  subject  to  decay. 
Believing  the  acid  to  be  the  cause,  he  supposed 
that  the  endurance  of  a silioious  stone  might  be 
somewhat  measured  by  measuring  its  resistance 
to  acids.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  use  stronger 
solutions,  and  thus  to  approach  to  the  action  of 
long  periods  of  time.  He  tried  a few  experi* 
ments,  and  he  says  with  promising  results. 

A “ Right  of  Way  ” Question.— A com. 

motion  was  raised  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael, 
Cornhill,  last  week,  from  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees  of  the  parish  to  raise  a strong 
barrier  across  a part  of  St.  Michael’s-alley,  with 
a view  to  obstruct  a disputed  " right  of  way.” 
Resistance  of  a similar  nature,  says  the  City 
Press,  was  brought  to  bear,  each  party  having 
forty  to  fifty  workmen  engaged  in  the  struggle, 
mostly  bricklayers  and  carpenters.  On  an 
application  to  the  City  inspector  of  pavements, 
he  had  a detachment  of  the  City  police  brought 
on  the  ground,  and  they  stopped  violence. 

Rotterdam. — It  seems  likely  that  a new 
town  will  be  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  Rotterdam  Commercial  Company  (with  a 
capital  of  fifteen  millions)  offers  to  buy  grounds 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  the  extent  of 

400.000  metres,  and  to  pay  for  them  a sum  of 

2.600.000  florins. 
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The  Proposed  New  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply. — It  appears  that  the  proposed  Colne 
Yalley  Waterworks,  for  obtaining  a supply  of 
water  from  Bushey,  near  Watford,  for  the  North 
London  district,  was  brought  forward  some 
twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  defeated  by  the 
New  River  Company.  The  present  proposal, 
which  involves  the  sinking  of  wells  at  Bushey, 
and  whioh  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament  next 
session,  is  for  supplying  the  district  of  Harrow, 
Stanmore,  Edgware,  Hendon,  Kingsbury,  Willes- 
den,  Elstree,  Aldenham,  and  the  surrounding 
locality. 

Industrial  and  Pine-arts  Treasures  Ex- 
hibition at  Wigan. — The  opening  of  the  new 
infirmary  premises  at  Wigan,  which  have  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  nearly  30,0001.,  is  to  be  cele- 
brated at  Easter  by  an  exhibition  on  rather  an 
extensive  scale.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  country  are  making  great  efforts  in  connexion 
with  the  undertaking,  having  already  raised,  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  nearly  25,0001.  An 
industrial  section,  to  include  machinery  in 
motion,  is  also  being  formed.  A special  exhibi- 
tion of  coal-cutting  machines  is  talked  of. 

The  Site  for  the  Municipal  Buildings, 
Leicester. — A meeting  of  the  municipal  build- 
ings committee,  consisting  of  the  whole  council, 
was  held  last  week  in  the  town  library.  A long 
discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  the  muni- 
cipal buildings  or  the  sewerage  of  the  town  be 
first  gone  on  with,  and  it  was  ultimately  deoided, 
by  a majority  of  25  to  18  votes,  to  sell  the  Friar- 
lane  site,  and  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection 
of  municipal  buildings  on  the  Cattle  Market  site. 
What  has  become  of  the  competition  designs  ? 


Pall  of  a Factory  in  Bristol. — A serious 
affair  has  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Terminus  at  Bristol,  in  the 
sudden  fall  of  the  roof  and  three  floors  of  the 
great  factory  just  erected  by  Messrs.  Brock  & 
Bruce,  builders  and  contractors,  for  their  own 
workmen.  The  circumstances  are  so  peculiar 
that  we  hope  to  be  able  to  obtain  some  further 
information  on  the  subject  before  we  say  more 
about  it. 

Fire  at  a Chapel  in  Tewkesbury. — On 

Sunday  before  last  a fire  broke  out  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Chapel,  Tewkesbury.  The  stove  in  the 
class-room,  in  th&  front  part  of  the  chapel,  had 
become  heated  and  had  set  fire  to  the  wood- 
work. The  fire  was  subdued  by  the  active  exer- 
tions of  those  who  had  assembled  in  response  to 
the  crier’s  bell,  and  who  were  fortunate  in  having 
a good  supply  of  water  near  at  hand. 

Surveyor  for  the  County  of  Montgomery. 

A correspondent  states  that  Mr.  Sweetenham,  of 
the  firm  of  Powel  & Sweetenham,  of  Newtown, 
has  been  eleoted.  About  fifty  candidates  sent 
in  testimonials.  Another  correspondent  for- 
wards a letter  for  publication  which  would 
subject  us  to  an  action  for  libel  on  the  part  of 
the  Board. 

Winchester  Cathedral. — In  the  recent  gale 
the  parapet  of  the  east  end  (south  side)  fell,  and 
very  seriously  damaged  the  roof  of  the  southern 
.aisle  of  the  choir,  the  lead  being  orushed  and 
beaten  into  holes,  and  even  the  massive  rafters 
were  in  two  or  three  cases  snapped.  The  re- 
pairs are  being  executed  under  the  eye  of  Mr. 
John  Colson,  the  cathedral  architect. 


For  Danish  Chapel,  King-street,  Poplar.  Mr.  John 
W.  Morris,  architect : — 

Sheffield £789  0 0 

Abraham  709  0 0 

Mark  758  0 0 

Watt* 750  o 0 

Atherton  & Latta  (accepted)  725  0 0 


For  proposed  alterations  at  Abney  Chapel,  Stoke 
Newington.  Messrs.  Tarring  & Son,  architects.  Including 
extra  cost  of  pitch-pine  for  joiners'  work  and  iron  orna- 
mental sashes : — 

Hayworth  £1,442  10  0 

Shurmur  1,309  0 0 

Staines  & Sou 1,357  0 0 

Richards 1,168  0 0 

Stevenson  1 ,165  0 0 

Brindle  1,127  0 0 

Lin  field  1,105  0 0 

Wagner  1,044  0 0 


For  fitting  up  the  Free  Library,  borough  of  South 
Shields,  with  pitch-pine  book-cases,  counters,  &c.,  and 
altering  and  extending  lavatory,  w.cs.,  &c.  Mr.  Matthew 
Hall,  borough  surveyor  : — 

Library  Fittings.  Lavatory,  &c. 

Suddards £2h5  £96* 

Chapman 257  

Scott  & Co 250  120 

Niohol  236  118 

Purvis  215  93* 

Fishbum 209  106 

Harwood 183*  110 

* Accepted. 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  carriage  factory,  at 
Paddington,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Miller.  Mr.  Edward  Monson, 
jun.,  architect : — 

Harris,  Bros £1,155  0 0 

Hatten 875  0 0 

Sneezum 820  0 0 

Parsons  725  0 0 

Preedy  & Son 698  0 0 

Temple  & Forster  (accepted)  ...  647  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wall-Painting  in  St.  Martin’s,  Birming- 
ham.— An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  removal  of  the  chanoel-walls 
at  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Birmingham,  namely,  a 
wall-painting  of  St.  Martin,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  church.  The  saint  is  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  is  in  the  act  of  dividing  his  cloak 
between  two  beggars ; the  legend  peculiarly 
associated  with  his  name.  The  painting  was 
found  upon  the  chancel-wall,  near  one  of  the 
side  windows.  The  period  is  believed  to  be  early 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Gratifying,  if  correct. — The  medical  officer 
of  the  Westminster  Board  of  Works  says, 
in  his  annual  report  (the  sixteenth), — “From 
the  vigilance  that  is  exercised  by  your  sanitary 
inspectors  in  constantly  visiting  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  I am  at  once  informed  of  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  Act  relating  to  overcrowding,  and 
I am  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  you  that 
during  the  past  year  the  cases  have  been  so  few 
as  hardly  to  render  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them 
in  this  report.” 

Indian  Views  at  the  Society  of  Arts. — 

The  lecture-room  of  the  Society  of  Arts  has  been 
crowded  by  an  interested  audience,  attracted 
by  a series  of  views  of  Indian  temples,  idols,  and 
illustrations  of  every-day  life,  exhibited  by 
means  of  the  magic  lantern.  The  photographic 
views,  which  have  been  taken  by  Captain  Lyon, 
late  of  the  86th  regiment,  during  a stay  of  six 
years  in  India,  include,  it  is  said,  every  temple 
of  note  in  the  great  Indian  empire. 

Discovery  of  a Painting  in  St.  Joseph’s, 
Axbridge. — During  the  repairs  to  the  roof  of 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Joseph,  Axbridge,  some 
lead  had  to  be  replaced,  and  underneath,  to  sup- 
port the  old  lead,  two  perfect  paintings  of  St. 
Paul  and  Zacharias  were  discovered.  Some 
hedge- carpenter  had  divided  the  panels,  upon 
which  the  paintings  appear  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, into  three  parts,  and  had  then  nailed  them 
to  the  lead.  The  paintings  appear  to  have  been 
done  in  or  about  the  fifteenth  century. 

Beading  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society. — The  opening  meeting  of  the 
season  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  4th 
inBt.,  at  the  Athenaeum.  An  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  newly-elected  president,  Mr. 
Joseph  Morris,  after  whioh  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  C.  HolmeB  upon  “Mechanical  Appliances 
considered  as  Building  Improvements.”  Captain 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Clapton  C.  Rolfe  have  been 
elected  members  of  tho  Society. 

The  Shaft  at  Leavesden. — The  chimney- 
shaft  at  the  Leavesden  Schools  was  blown  down 
during  tho  recent  heavy  gale  of  wind.  The 
bricks  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  boys’  playground, 
and  destroyed  it.  A correspondent  thinks  some 
explanation  is  needed. 


An  Exportation  of  Labourers. — The  largest 
sale  of  land  ever  made  to  one  person  haB  just 
been  effected  by  Gen.  Carr  to  Mr.  G.  Grant,  of 
London.  The  land  is  said  to  consist  of  seventy 
square  miles,  adjoining  the  territory  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  and  will  be  let  out  in 
farms  to  labourers  who  will  emigrate  from 
England  next  spring.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  it. 

The  Albert  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts. — The  Prince  of  Wales,  as  president  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  has  presented  to  Mr.  Henry 
Bessemer  the  Albert  Gold  Medal,  for  his  eminent 
services  in  developing  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

Female  School  of  Art  in  Bavaria.  — W© 

are  glad  to  hear  that  a plan  has  been  arranged 
with  the  sanction  of  the  king  for  establishing  a 
school  of  art  and  industry  in  Bavaria  for  female 
students. 

Local  Boards'  Engineers. — The  West  Ham 
Local  Board,  London,  have  unanimously  granted 
their  engineer  the  privilege  of  private  practice 
in  addition  to  a salary  of  5001.  per  annum. 

Ely  . — At  a meeting  held  on  Wednesday  last, 
Mr.  R.  Reynolds  Rowe,  F.S.A.,  of  Cambridge, 
was  unanimously  appointed  to  the  office  of 
surveyor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Horfield  Barracks,  Bristol. — We  hear  that 
the  plans  have  been  adopted  for -the  enlarge- 
ment of  Horfield  Barracks,  and  that  the  works 
will  be  almost  immediately  begun. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  is  being  provided  with 
an  efficient  supply  of  water,  and  hydrants  are 
being  erected  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 


TENDERS 

For  road-making  and  drainage  works,  at  Shepherd’s 
Bush,  for  the  British  Land  Company,  Limited  : — 

Ames  £2,860  0 0! 

Chamberlcn,  Bros 1,614  0 0 

Harris 1,490  0 0 

Bloomfield 1,487  0 0 

Haynes  1,420  0 0 

Jackson  1,400  0 0 

J.  & S.  Williams  (accepted) 1,300  0 0 

heave  & Son  (too  late)  . 1,290  0 0! 


For  business  premises,  at  Penge,  for  Mr.  F.  Andrews. 
Messrs.  Spalding  & Knight,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Fleetwood: — 

Braes  £1,887  0 0 

Carter  & Son 1,852  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,794  0 0 

Temple  & Forster 1,790  0 0 

Downs  & Co 1,786  0 0 

Nightingale  1,767  0 0 

Tostevin  1,747  0 0 

Hughesdon  (too  late) 1,675  0 0 

Ookendcn  1,625  0 0 

Boyce  1,624  0 0 

Archer  (too  late) 1,582  0 0 

Said 1,549  0 0 


Cast  Sheet  Lead  (a  correspondent  wishes  to  be  Informed  the  price  ol 
eaat-shoet  lead  one  and  two  centuries  ago) — J.  W.  M.— G.— B.  Y.— 
B.  B.  T.— L.  H.  I.— N.  St.  B.  B.— T.  H.— S.  S.— T.  B.-J.  T.— G.  A.— 
G.  W.— H.  O.  B.— C.  E.  A_ — H.  & Son.— An  Architect.— T.  P.— 
J.  L.  H.— J.  P.— F,  K.  S.— W.  J.  B.— J.  II.  C.— H.  C.-Lient.  0.  (we 
wait  to  hear  from  hlui). — S.  G.  B.  (see  our  last  number). — E.  D.  (can- 
celled, having  appeared  elsewhere). — E.  (ditto  ; we  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  ■•circulars").— W.  Is  SonB  (next  week).— Mr.  N.  (ditto).— 
G.  W.  B.  (ditto). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders  &c. , must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarUy  for 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  within  the  United  Kingdom  can  be 
supplied  with  The  Builder  direct  from  the 
Office  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen  Shillings  per 
annum , payable  in  advance. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Tbbti. 
monlals  left  at  the  0ffi.ee  in  reply  to  Advertise . 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  send. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecU 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  8fc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder ” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the 
largest  and  best  selected  Stocks  of  Bangor, 
Portmadoo,  Green  Roofing  Slates,  Slate  Slabs, 
and  every  description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble 
and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Rainwater  Goods,  and  General  Castings. 
A.  & G.’s  special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Drawings 
and  prices  upon  application.  Offices  and  Show* 
rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-Axe, 
London,  E.C.  Agents  for  sale  of  Wliitland  Abbey 
Green  Slates  in  town  and  country. — [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-oro8s,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plana  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 
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ALLEN  & COMPANY, 


ART  FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 

GAS  and  WATER-WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 

A Volume  ofthe  NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  5s.  in  stamps, 
and  allowed  on  first  order.  Sole  im- 
porters of  Barbezat’s  French  Iron 
Work. 


SMITH  and  FOUNDER’S  WORK. 

Builders'  Quantities  tendered  for  complete  by 

ORR  & M'LEAN,  84,  HATTON  GARDEN,  E.C. 

SPECIALITY  FOR  HEAVY  CASTINGS.  ROLLED  & RIVETED 
GIRDERS.  ROOF-WORK.  & WINDOW  SASHES. 
RAIN-PIPES,  GUTTERS.  STOVES,  RANGES,  NAILS.  AND 
BAR-IRON  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 

WORKS:  UNION  FOUNDRY,  GOLDEN  LANE,  E.C.  Estab.  1790. 
Catalogue,  price  2a.  6<L  deducted  from  first  order.  Estimates  frei 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

Builders  and  others  desiring  a really  good  system  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS' BOOKS  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  tr 
which  was  awarded  the  Prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1.180 
and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also,  a modified 
arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  Builders.— Address, 
E.  A.  4,  St.  George's-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

" I have  tried  your  system  of  bookkeeping,  and  like  it  very 


J.  A SI 


i seems  thoroughly  to  meet  our  requirements. 


I like  your  system  very  much,  and  shall  adopt  it.”— W.  W. 

“ Having  adopted  your  system  of  bookkeeping,  we  can  recommend 
it  to  the  builders  generally.  Having  had  it  in  use  over  twelve 
months,  we  find  it  takes  much  less  time  to  keep  the  accounts  than 
formerly." — R.  A M. 

" I received  yours  in  due  course.  They  appear  to  show  an  excel; 
mode  of  bookkeeping.  Your  directions  are  most  explicit,  and  suffi- 
ciently explanatory." — G.  C. 

“Messrs.  R.  A S.  have  examined  your  system,  and  consider  it 
simple,  clear,  and  very  satisfactory." 

"I  greatly  appreciate  your  plan  and  system  of  keeping  builders' 
books,  and  I consider  that  it  has  only  to  be  made  known  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted."— T.  H. 

Last  June  we  had  your  improved  system  of  bookkeeping.  S 
then  we  have  been  keeping  the  accounts  according  to  it.  I consider 
it  ' ne  plus  ultra.'  It  meets  the  requirements  of  contract  work 
erfectly." — T.  R.  H. 

"I  receivod  your  models.  They  fully  meet  my  expectations." — 

. B. 

11  Your  system  of  bookkeeping  appears  to  me  to  be  excellent" — 
G.  G. 

" The  model  form  of  books  you  sent  me  is  very  good." — G.  C. 

“Your  plan  of  bookkeeping  has  given  me  many  good  ideas."— 
J.  H.  C. 

Recently  published,  demy  8vo.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  with  165  fine 
Woodcuts,  price  12s.  6d.  (postage  5d.) 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  for  the 

ARCHITECT,  ENGINEER.  8URVEYOR,  and  MECHANIC. 

By  E.  WYNDHAM  TARN.  M. A.  Author  of  “The  Science 
of  Building." 

" No  book  with  the  same  objects  in  view  has  ever  been  published  in 
which  the  clearness  of  the  rules  laid  down,  and  the  illustrated  dia- 
grams have  been  so  satisfactory."— Scotsman. 

v “ An  excellent  treatise,  of  value  not  merely  to  students,  but  to 
practical  men." — Engineering. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-court,  E.C. 


Recently  published,  12mo.  cloth  boards,  price  5s.  (postage  5<L). 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS  : 

their  Construction,  Adjustment,  Testing,  and  Use  ; Com- 
prising Drawing,  Measuring,  Optical,  Surveying,  and  Astronomical 
Instruments. 

By  J.  F.  HEATHER.  M.A.  Author  of  "Pracfieal  Plane  Geometry," 
" Descriptive  Geometry,"  Ac. 

Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  re-written.  With  n 


merous  Woodcuts. 

London : LOCKWOOD 


CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-court,  E.C. 


H 


ited  in  Colours,  price  14s.  c 

INTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE 

FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  and  other  Details. 
By  CHARLES  LOCKE  EASTLAKE,  F.  R.I.B.A.  Architect; 
Author  of  " A History  of  the  Gothic  Revival." 

London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN.  A CO.  Paternoster-row. 


THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S 

SHEET  ALMANAC  for  1873, 

On  super-royal  paper,  is  equally  adapted  for  the  Comting-house  and 
the  Library,  containing  Lists  of  the  chief  Officeis  of  8tate,  Judges. 
Public  Offices,  London  Bankers  and  Insurance  Offices,  with  very 
copious  Postal  Information,  is  embellished  with  a View  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  looking  East.  Price  2s. 
Proof  impressions  of  the  plate  may  be  had,  price  3s. 

Published  by  the  STATIONERS’  COMPANY, 

and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE  ’COMPANY’S 

^■£H00L  oi  ART'  SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE.— THIR- 
TEENTH SESSION.— PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  CLASSES. — 
Principal,  Mr.  J.  W.  WILSON.  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.— Thorough  practical 
Instruction.— SESSION  commences  JANUARY  6th  next.  Prospectus 
and  ail  information  can  now  be  had  in  Office  of  the  School,  nexl 
Reading-room.  Crystal  Palace,  where  only  can  students  be  inscribed. — 
By  order  of  the  Committee. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Sap.  Literary  Department. 


George  wingrove, 

FRENCH  POLISHER  TO  THE  TRADE 
ONLY. 

No.  24,  MOORE  - STREET,  BRYANSTONE  - SQUARE. 
Builders'  Work  done  on  reasonable  terms. 

Estimates  given. 


\/TR.  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 

±YJL  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  25,Walbrook. 

CALCULATIONS.  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES 
PREPARED  for  IRON  GIRDERS.  ROOFS,  COLUMNS,  BRIDGES, 
GA8WORKS,  At 

LEVELLING  A SURVEYING.  Professional  Assistance  generally. 

PLERK  WANTED,  in  an  Office.  Good 

VV  Writer.— Address.  D.  E.  F.  care  of  Messrs.  Palmer  & Sutton, 
34,  Crutched-friars,  E.C.  N.B.— State  age,  salary,  and  capabilities. 

pLERK  WANTED,  in  a Manufactory 

\ ) Office.  A young  Man  capable  of  Betting  out  plans  to  scale,  and 

acquainted  with  building  or  carpentry  trade,  or  surveyor's  office  work. 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  last  employment,  with  copies  of  testi- 
monials. to  HOWARD  & SONS,  Cabinet  Manufactory,  26,  Berners- 
street,  London,  W. 

rpo  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AGENTS, 

_L  METAL  WORKERS,  and  OTHERS.-DRAWINGS  PREPARED 
from  ROUGH  SKETCHES,  or  Instructions  for  Buildings,  or  Altera- 
tions in  any  style  ; also  Wrought  Metal  Work  designed  in  Mediieval  and 
Italian  Stylos;  Details,  Specifications,  Ac.  on  Moderate  Terms. — 
Address,  ARCHITECT.  18,  Sherbome-atreet,  Blandford-square,  N.W. 

pLERK  WANTED,  in  a small  Builder’s 

V_7  Office  in  the  West  End,  for  two  or  three  hours  of  an  evening. 

One  well  acquainted  with  builders'  books  and  making  out  accounts. — 
Address,  stating  terms,  to  No.  167,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

\\T  H.  BARBER,  Surveyor,  12,  Bucking- 

V V ■ ham-street,  Strand,  W.C.  twenty  years  with  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICES  to  the  above 
address.  Quantities  and  Estimates  prepared,  and  every  kind  of 
assistance  rendered  on  moderate  and  mutual  terms.  DISPUTED 
AND  INTRICATE  ACCOUNT8  ESPECIALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

pLERK  WANTED,  in  a Surveyor’s  Office, 

Y.y  who  writes  a perfect  fair  copying  hand.  Writing  shorthand 
and  knowledge  of  accounts  in  addition  would  be  useful,  but  the  hand- 
writing and  good  character  are  alone  essential.— Reply,  stating  full 
particulars  and  salary  required,  to  SURVEYOR,  care  of  Mr.  Hall, 
Stationer,  78,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 

/CONCRETE  BUILDING.  — INFORMA* 

TION  WANTED  of  CONCRETE  HOUSES  built  prior  to  and 
early  in  1865.  Payment  will  be  made  for  information. — Address,  369, 
Office  of  "The  Builder." 

X\T ANTED,  a CLERK  in  a Builder’s  Office, 

t V to  Take  Management  of  Yard  and  Shops,  Keep  Books,  Assist 
in  Estimating,  &c.— Address,  stating  salary  and  hours,  with  refer- 
ences, A.  B.  Builder,  care  of  Miss  Amonier,  Shaft-eabury-terrace, 
Homsey-rise,  N. 

PARTNER  WANTED,  with  about  2,000/. 

JC  to  Join  a large  and  very  old-established  BUILDER'S  BUSI- 
NESS, in  London,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  firm  retiring  through 
ill  health.  Strict  inquiries  will  be  made  and  invited.— Address,  E.  X. 
C.  Hight,  Esq.  Accountant,  26,  Budge-row,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

\U  ANTED,  a CLERK,  in  a Builder  and 

I V Decorator’s  Office,  to  keep  a set  of  books  and  take  the  manage- 
ment of  the  office.  A kuowledgc  of  the  business  uot  essential.  Good 
references  indispensable.— Address,  stating  age,  salary  required,  and 
full  particulars,  to  A.  B.  Mr.  Ward,  Estate  Agent,  43,  Clapham-road. 

PARTNERSHIP  WANTED,  by  a Gentle- 

1 man  connected  with  the  Building  Trade,  in  a well-established 

BUILDER'S  or  CONTRACTOR'S  BUSINESS.  Competent  to  take 
the  entire  management,  and  could  introduce  capital  and  connexion, 
or  would  be  willing  to  purchase  a business. — Address,  127,  Office  of 
"The  Builder." 

\\T ANTED,  for  a permanency,  a GOOD 

Y V PLUMBER,  who  understands  hot-water  work,  and  can  All 
up  time  at  painting  and  glazing. — Apply,  with  reference,  and  stating 
wages  required,  to  RICHARD  YATES,  Builder,  Shifnal. 

MHO  ARCHITECTS.— An  ARCHITECT’S 

JL  inclusive  INTEREST  and  PRACTICE  to  bo  DISPOSED  OF, 
immediately,  in  a rapidly  improving  town  and  neighbourhood.  Office 
fittings  and  household  furniture  optionaL— Apply,  by  letter  only,  146, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 

\\T ANTED,  a FLANGER,  and  also  a 

VV  MOULDER,  in  a Stoneware  Drain-pipe  and  Terra-cotta 
Chimney-top  Works.  Countrymen  preferred. — Apply,  WELLER  & 
CO.  East  Loudon  Terra-cotta  Works,  Regent-street.  Mile-end-road.  E. 

A FIRM  of  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

i\  and  ESTATE  AGENTS,  in  good  practice,  have  a VACANCY 
for  a PUPIL.  Must  be  one  who  has  been  well  educated  and  has  a 
taste  for  drawing.  A premium  required.— Address,  L.  G.  Post-office, 
Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

QURREY  COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM, 

O near  Wandsworth  Common  Station. — WANTED,  a BUILDING 
FOREMAN,  not  under  thirty  nor  over  forty  years  of  age.  Testimonials 
as  to  ability  and  good  conduct  are  indispensable.  —Application  to  bo 
made  to  theSteward  of  the  Asylum,  from  TEN  to  TWELVE  o'clock 
on  TUESDAY,  the  24Ui,  and  FRIDAY,  the  27th  Instant. 

PNGINEERING  PUPIL. — A Gentleman, 

JlJ  C.E.  in  the  North  of  England,  is  prepared  to  receive  a PUPIL 
into  his  Office.  Considerable  professional  advantages  both  as  regards 
scientific  training  and  practical  experience,  are  offered. — Address, 
O.  J.  22,  Leaden  hall -street.  London,  E.C. 

A THOROUGHLY  experienced  FRAME 

jtx.  MAKER  WANTED,  accustomed  to  mitre  on  the  gold.— Apply 
to  THOMAS  AGNEW  & SONS,  5,  Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall. 

INSPECTOR  of  GAS  LIGHTING,  City 

I of  London. — The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London 
are  in  WANT  of  a fit  and  proper  PERSON  to  fill  the  above  Office,  at 
the  wages  of  45s.  a week.  Age  25  to  35  years.  A general  statement 
of  the  duties  can  be  seen  at  this  Office. — Applications  and  testimonials 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  past  employment,  Ac.  with  certificate  of 
age,  must  he  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and  delivered  on  or  before 
TUESDAY,  the  31st  day  of  DECEMBER.  1872.  Candidates  will  have 
to  attend  a committee  for  examination,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  8th 
of  JANUARY.  1873,  at  TWO  o'clock.  The  person  elected  must  give 
up  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  Office. 

JOSEPH  DAW.  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers  Office,  Guildhall,  November  29,  1872. 

W ANTED,  by  a first-rate  DRAUGHTS- 

VV  MAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Practical  knowledge  of  the 
building  trade  ; also  [competition  and  detail  drawings,  construction, 
specifications,  perspectives,  aud  etchings. — Address,  154,  Offico  of 
"The  Builder.” 

A AT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  References.— Address, 
No.  141,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  SHEET  METAL  WORKERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGExMENT,  by  an 

V V IRON,  BRASS,  and  COPPER-PLATE  WORKER.— Address, 
A.  R 44.  Upper  George-street,  Edgware-road,  London,  W. 

PARISH  of  CHELSEA.— INSPECTOR  of 

1 REGISTERED  LODGING-HOUSES  and  DUST  INSPECTOR. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Vestry  of  this  parish  will,  at  their 
meeting,  on  TUESDAY,  the  31st  inst.  consider  applications  for  the 
appointment  of  INSPECTOR  of  REGISTERED  LODGING-HOUSES 
and  DUST  INSPECTOR.  The  salary,  including  travelling  expenses, 
will  be  65f.  a year.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  square 
and  cube  dimensions,  to  reside  in  a central  part  of  the  parish,  and  to 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  A statement 
ot  the  duties  (sul'Jcct  tu  additions  and  variations  from  time  to  time), 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  seen  here.  Applications,  in  the  candi- 
dates' own  handwriting,  with  testimonials  of  recent  date  as  to  cha- 
racter and  fitness  for  the  office,  not  more  than  three  in  number,  may 
tie  sent  in  until  TWELVE  o'clock  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  and 
must  be  undercover,  indorsed  "Application  for  the  Appointment  of 
Inspector  of  Registered  Lodging-houses  and  Dust  Inspector."  Per- 
sonal attendance  is  necessary;  applicants  rhould,  therefore,  be  hereby 
THREE  o'clock  on  the  above-named  day.  The  expenses  of  applica- 
tion will  have  to  be  defrayed  by  the  applicants,  as  no  travelling  or 
other  expenses  will  be  allowed.— By  order  of  the  Vestry. 

CHARLES  LAHEE.  Vestry  Clerk. 

Vestry  Hall,  Klng's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  December  18.  1872. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  ESTIMATING  and  OFFICE  CLERK.  Well  up  in  measuring 
up  and  valuing  works,  taking  out  quantities,  estimating,  and  office 
work  generally.  Good  architectural  draughtsman  and  rapid  tracer. — 
Address,  147,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  OR  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK  or  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Has  had  seven  years' 
experience  in  a large  building  firm.  Good  draughtsman,  and  tho- 
roughly understands  the  routine  of  a builder's  office. — Address, 
A.  B.  C.  care  of  E.  Barnard,  61,  Camberwell-road,  8.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VV  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT,  of  eight  years'  experi- 
ence in  both  London  and  provincial  offices,  who  has  a fair  knowledge 
of  quantities,  aud  is  good  at  construction.  Satisfactory  references. 
Terms  moderate. — Address,  W.  D.  13,  Wanaey-street,  Waiworth-road, 
Southwark. 

"A/TARKET  HARBOROUGH  UNION.— 

1YJL  WANTED,  an  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES  fur  the 
Market  Harborough  Union,  in  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  North- 
ampton. comprising  an  area  of  64,340  acres,  and  a population  of  15.991. 
The  salary  will  be  at  the  rate  of  1001.  per  annum. 

The  duties  will  be:— 1.  Those  contained  in  the  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  dated  the  11th  day  of  November.  1872,  and  in  such 
other  orders  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  issue. 

2.  To  make  a complete  sanitary  survey  of  the  whole  district,  and 
furnish  a detailed  written  report  thereon  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  by 
the  25th  day  of  March  next. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  in  the  first  instance  can  only  be  made  up  to 
the  15th  day  of  April,  1873. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  applications,  in  their  own  hand- 
writing, to  me,  the  undersigned,  stating  age  (not  exceeding  fifty 
years),  residence,  past  and  present  occupation,  with  recent  testimo- 
nials as  to  qualifications  and  character,  on  or  before  TEN  o'clock  a.m. 
of  MONDAY,  the  30th  inst.— By  order,  JOHN  LESTER,  Clerk. 

Market  Harborough,  December  17,  1872. 

WANTED,  by  a STAIRCASE  HAND, 

V V STAIRS,  RAILS,  or  JOINERS'  WORK.  Piece  or  day. 
Town  or  country. — Address.  156,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

UVrANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 
VY GAGEMENT  as  JOINER'S  MACHINIST.  Can  make 

cutters  and  do  own  repairs  if  required. — Address,  C.  J.  H.  128, 
Leyton-road,  New-towu,  Stratford,  E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

A17ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a good  and 

Y V expeditious  PLUMBER,  a CONSTANCY  or  JOB.  Thoroughly 
understands  all  kinds  of  new  and  old  work,  bath,  closet,  gas,  and  hot- 
water  fitting.  Used  to  first-class  work.  Good  references  if  required. 
Address,  155,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

A/fADELEY  UNION.— The  PUBLIC 

_1_YJL  HEALTH  ACT,  1872. — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  of  this  Union  will  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board)  at  their  Meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  Board- 
room  in  the  Union  Workhouse,  Ironbridge,  on  FRIDAY,  the  17th  day 
of  JANUARY,  1873.  at  ELEVEN  o'clock  in  the  morning,  proceed  to 
appoint  an  INSPECTOR  of  NUIoANCES  for  the  whole  of  the  Union. 
The  Inspector  will  be  required  to  make  a perfect  sanitary  survey  of 
the  whole  district,  including  the  sewerage  systems  and  water-supply 
of  all  the  towns  and  villages  trader  the  control  of  the  Rural  8auitary 
Authority  of  the  Madeley  Union,  and  report  generally  on  its  condi- 
tion and  requirements,  as  well  as  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 

I nspector.  as  prescribed  by  the  Sanitary  Acts  and  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  number  of  inhabiUxl  houses 
in  the  Union  at  the  census  of  1871  was  6,189. 

The  appointment  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  made  for  six  months, 
from  the  17th  January.  1873.  at  a salary  of  41.  4s.  per  week,  such 
salary  to  include  travelling  and  all  other  expenses. 

Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  me  on  or  before  the 
10th  JANUARY  next,  and  the  Candidates  selected  will  receive  notice 
to  attend  on  the  day  of  election. 

By  order, 

HENRY  BOYCOTT,  Clerk. 

Ironbridge,  December  17th,  1872. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YfTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  CLERK  and  GENERAL  ASSISTANT  to  the  above. 
Well  np  in  prime  cost  and  general  routine  of  a builder's  office. 
Aged  24.  Good  references.— Address,  A.  Post-office,  Stapleton-road, 
Bristol. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

YV7’ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER  and 

V Y GASFITTER.  a SITUATION  or  JOB,  in  Town  or  country- 
Used  to  first-class  work  in  building  or  Jobbing.  Would  fill  up  time  at 
other  branches.  Good  reference  if  required. — Address,  the  PLUMBER, 
No.  56,  Portobelio-road.  Notting-hill,  W. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  a good  THREE -BRANCH 

VV  HAND.  Constant  employment. — Apply  to  X.  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  & Son,  Midland  Station,  Bedford. 

\\T ANTED,  for  a Constancy,  a SITUA- 

Y V TION  as  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Can  do  gasfitting  and 
plain  zinework.  Wages  not  so  much  an  object. — Address,  H.  C.  6, 

TIT ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  Man, 

V V to  CARRY  OUT  some  Large  and  Heavy  WORKS.- Address, 
stating  experience  and  references,  to  122,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  OR  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  IN- 

V V SPECTOR.  or  CONTRACTOR'S  MANAGER,  by  a man  of 
good  experience  in  superintending  large  public  works.  Mason  by 
trade ; also  good  knowledge  of  carpentry.  Thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  plant,  management  of  men.  levelling,  measuring 
works  and  plans,  accounts,  4c.  Six  years  in  last  employment  under 
a firm  of  eminent  engineers.  Excellent  testimonials  and  references. 
Address,  CHARLES  MITCHELL,  Port  St.  Mary.  Isle  of  Man. 

ANTED,  a respectable  YOUTH,  as  an 

V V APPRENTICE  to  a Carpenter  and  Joiner.  Moderate  pre- 
mium.—Apply,  NIB  LETT  & SON,  Builders,  Birkbeck-road,  Homsey- 
rise,  N. 

TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

YXT ANTED,  at  once,  an  experienced  Man,  to 

V V SUPERINTEND  DRAINAGE  and  ROAD  MAKING  upon 
an  estate  in  the  suburbs.  Must  understand  levelling.— Apply  by 
letter,  enclosing  copies  of  testimonials  and  salary  required  to 
W.  ADAMS  MURPHY,  Architect  aad,  Surveyor,  47,  Church-street, 
Camberwell, 

rpo  SPECULATING  BUILDERS.— 

1 WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (having  a small  capital), 

JOINER'S  WORK.  Materials  and  labour,  or  labour  only.  The 
country  preferred.  Would  take  the  management  of  an  estate. — 
Address,  No.  555,  at  C.  H.  May's  General  Advertising  Office,  78,  Grace- 
1 church-street,  E.C. 

Deo.  28,  1872.] 
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Sculpture,  Criticism,  and  Record* 
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W\  JbK'.  E owe  to  German 
Jy  X writers  the  best  works 
rl  X on  Greek  art.  The 
ApyX  enthusiasm  with  which 
’ ' the  German  mind 
vt- ~ throws  itself  into  spe- 
cial  branches  of  pxir- 
31X32  suit  is  extraordinary. 
^KfS  The  advantage  to  be 
XIMIJ.ia.  derived  from  the  prin- 

tion  of  pursuit,  is  nowhere  more  distinctly  mani- 
fest than  in  the  monographs  and  detailed  studies 
that  we  owe  to  the  literature  of  Germany.  Thus 
we  may  find  men  to  whom  all  that  possesses  any 
genuine  or  overmastering  interest,  as  a matter 
of  contemplation,  is  contained  in  the  brief  period 
of  a century  and  a half,  or  at  the  utmost  two 
centuries,  of  which  the  era  of  Pericles  forms  the 
central  portion ; and  while  the  literature  of  this 
time  is  familiar  to  them,  even  to  the  position  of 
an  accent,  it  is  only  as  illustrative  of  one  art, — 
of  the  great  Attic  school  of  sculpture, — that  they 
care  even  for  classical  literature. 

It  is  thus  that  we  have  attained  an  insight 
into  much  of  the  inner  spirit  of  the  art  of  Greece 
at  which  we  might  otherwise  yet  have  been  far 
from  arriving.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to 
deal  with  a difficulty,  and  to  suggest  a caution- 
Greek  can  be  translated  into  German  with  far 
greater  ease,  elegance,  and  precision  than  into 
English,  but  the  result  is  still  a translation.  So 
the  most  elaborate  view  of  Grecian  art  to  which 
we  can  refer  is  yet  a German  view.  It  is  not 
purely  Greek.  It  may,  we  do  not  deny,  take  a 
loftier  standpoint ; but  it  is  not  the  classic  stand- 
point. German  art-writers  see  things  in  ancient 
art  which, — we  do  not  say  are  not  there  in  truth, 
but  which — were  not  intended  or  comprehended 
by  Greek  artists.  Again,  they  do  not  see  things 
' which  those  artists  did  see, — or,  rather,  feel. 

For  here  lies  the  secret  of  the  difference.  The 
Greek  was  a sensuous  artist,;  the  German  is  an 
intellectual  critic.  While  the  first  had  a vision 
or  an  inspiration  of  beauty,  which  he  clothed,  he 
hardly  knew  how,  in  a material  raiment  of  marble 
or  of  bronze,  the  latter  seeks  to  analyse  the 
method  by  which  the  former  instinctively 
wrought.  Not  only  so,  but  he  is  only  too  liable 
to  suggest  some  predominant  influence  as  ruling 
over  the  studio,  of  which  the  sculptor  had  no 
notion  whatever.  Thus  the  latest  German 
writer  who  has  had  his  very  beautiful  essays  on 
sculpture  translated  into  the  English  language, 
imports  his  own  political  opinions  into  Greece, 
and  sees  them  reflected  from  the  marbles  of  the 
Parthenon.  It  was  the  spirit  of  freedom,  he 
thinks,  that  produced  the  excellence  of  Greek 
sculpture.  This  is  a thoroughly  Northern  idea. 
Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  population 

* History  of  Sculpture,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Liibke.  Smith,  Elder, 
& Co.  1872. 


and  the  habits  of  Southern  Europe  best  know  its 
extreme  divergence  from  fact.  That  the  finest 
period  of  sculpture  coincided  with  a time  when 
Greek  society  was  in  a Btate  of  seething  tran- 
sition is  no  doubt  true.  But  from  the  petty  and 
mischievous  disputes  of  the  former,  the  artist 
held  ever  apart.  Thriving  most,  in  all  periods, 
under  the  beneficent  protection  of  some  great 
prince,  whether  he  were  called  Pericles  or  Alex- 
ander, Cosmo  or  Leo,  art  has  for  the  most  part 
shrunk  and  withered  when  politics  have  absorbed 
the  public  mind.  In  Greece  we  know  that  there 
were  artists  who  lived  in  extreme  poverty,  while 
devoting  their  whole  soul  to  some  noble  triumph 
of  their  art ; just  as  there  were  philosophers, 
who  descended  to  servile  toil  in  order  to  gain 
that  daily  bread  which  would  support  a life 
mainly  devoted  to  speculative  thought.  Thus 
Herr  Liibke  enters  the  temple  of  Greek  art 
somewhat  by  climbing  over  the  wall,  instead  of 
approaching  by  the  proper  avenue. 

The  history  of  sculpture,  indeed,  is  a subject 
too  vast  and  grand, — we  will  not  say  to  be 
attempted,  inter  alia , by  one  man, — but  cer- 
tainly to  be  comprised,  in  any  but  a very  imper- 
fect manner,  within  the  limits  of  two  such 
volumes  as  these,  which  do  much  credit  to  the 
enterprise  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  & Co. 

Thus  the  introduction,  and  the  account  of 
Indian,  Egyptian,  and  Assyrian  sculpture,  are  all 
contained  within  fifty-seven  pages.  Not  only  is 
a space  so  limited  entirely  disproportioned  to 
the  geographical  province  reviewed,  but  it  is 
so  small  as  to  preclude  that  species  of  technical 
investigation  which  ought  properly  to  precede 
any  philosophical  attempt  to  appreciate  Greek 
sculpture.  The  direct  influence  of  the  long- 
established  traditions  of  Egyptian  art  is,  we 
think,  undervalued.  The  great  Nilotic  people 
had  one  strong  characteristic  in  common  with 
the  younger  Semitic  tribes, — that  is  to  say, 
horror  of  change.  Permanence  was  an  attribute 
of  the  divine  nature.  Innovation,  therefore,  was 
sinful,  and  a cause  of  misery.  With  the  Aryan 
people,  on  the  contrary,  novelty  has  always  been 
the  chief  charm.  It  is  thus  that  we  find  the 
periods  of  highest  excellence  in  Greek  sculpture 
to  have  been  so  brief  and  ephemeral.  The  greatest 
pupil  of  the  greatest  master  was  not  content 
to  follow  that  master’s  footsteps.  Even  from 
Phidias  to  Polycletus  there  is  a wide  step.  But 
while  acknowledging  a mental  constitution  which 
caused  art  to  spring  up  like  a flower,  to  blossom 
into  the  utmost  glory,  rapidly  to  transform  itself, 
to  wither,  and  to  decay ; wo  must  still  bear  in 
mind  the  long  ages  through  which  the  elder 
people,  from  whom  the  sacred  fire  was  really 
caught,  toiled  with  unshrinking  diligence.  And 
even  in  the  very  severity  of  Egyptian  sculpture 
are  to  be  traced  the  phenomena  of  growth,  of 
over-growth,  and  of  decay,  although  they  have 
occupied  milenniums  instead  of  decades.  Herr 
Liibke  does  not  recognise  the  great  decline  that 
took  place  under,  and  down  to,  the  Ptolemies, 
or  appreciate  the  wonderful  grandeur  with  which 
the  works  of  the  great  eighteenth  dynasty  illus- 
trate the  golden  period  of  Egyptian  art.  The 
subject  had  better  have  been  altogether  omitted, 
than  treated  of  in  a chapter  in  which  the 
author  evidently  thinks  each  word  a mere  waste 
of  time,  until  he  arrives  at  the  shores  of  Greece. 

We  wish  to  exhaust  our  objections  to  a work 
at  which  it  is  impossible  to  look  without  admira- 
tion, or  to  peruse  without  sympathy  and  delight. 
The  real  motive  of  the  book  is  Greek  art.  To 
this,  however,  only  272  pages,  out  of  the  whole 
work  are  devoted.  The  result  is,  that  justice  is 
hardly  done  to  any  part  of  the  subject.  This  is 
more  especially  to  be  noted  in  the  crowded  se- 
quences of  individual  names.  A man  need  to  bo 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  encyclopaedia 
of  artists  at  all  to  follow  the  writer  in  many 
places.  The  indication  of  a name  may  often  be 
quite  enough  for  a student ; but  for  an  ordinary 
reader,  it  is  a mere  hieroglyphic.  When  we  add 


to  this,  that  references  are  almost  entirely  absent, 
except  to  one  or  two  books  which  are  themselves 
of  an  encyclopaedic  nature,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
great  deal  has  to  bo  done  before  a history  of 
sculpture,  worthy  of  the  title,  is  forthcoming. 

In  some  places  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  it 
is  the  author  or  the  translator  who  is  altogether 
at  sea.  Thus  we  are  told  that  “ Glaucus,  of 
Chios,  is  said  to  have  devised  the  art  of  soldering 
iron,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury.” As  no  such  art  is  known  to  the  metal- 
lurgy of  the  present  day,  we  are  left  in  some 
doubt  as  to  what  is  meant.  “The  ancients,” 
continues  the  author,  “justly  attached  great 
importance  to  this  advance  in  technical  skill, 
which  at  once  undoubtedly  was  applied  to 
the  working  in  bronze.”  It  is  evident  that 
the  translator  here  is  not  to  be  alone  blamed. 
We  concluded  at  first  that  the  word  “ solder  ” had 
been  used  in  technical  unacquaintance  with  the 
subject,  instead  of  the  word  “ weld.”  But  as 
this  is  inapplicable  to  bronze,  it  is  difficult  to 
read  the  riddle.  Hammered  work,  cast  work, 
and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  iron  and  of  the 
alloys  of  copper,  ax-e  regulated  by  principles  so 
different,  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  author  to 
write  intelligently  as  to  sculpture  in  metal 
without  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  forge  and  the  foundi-y. 

It  is  unsafe  to  allow  a popular  and  easy  trans- 
lation of  a work  on  a technical  subject  to  leave 
the  press  without  the  proof  - sheets  having 
passed  under  the  eye  of  a classical  scholar, — 
we  might,  indeed,  add,  of  a master  of  English 
composition.  The  passages  are  numerous  in 
which  we  are  left  in  doubt,  as  we  have 
said,  whether  it  is  the  author  or  the  trans- 
lator -who  is  to  blame.  Some  points  seem  to 
depend  exclusively  on  the  latter.  Such  are  the 
ii-regular  modes  of  spelling  adopted.  Some 
woi-ds,  Greek,  indeed,  in  their  source,  but 
familiar  to  English  literature  as  intx-oduced 
through  a Latin  medium,  and  as  spelt  in  all 
English  classics  in  the  Latin  form,  are  made  to 
assume  a quasi-Greek  dress.  Such  are  Peirceus 
and  Peirithous.  At  times  we  are  introduced  to 
an  old  acquaintance  in  such  a form  as  to  be 
almost  uttei-ly  um-ecognisable,  as  iu  the  instance 
of  Gaa  Curoti-ophus.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Greek  name  of  the  Goddess  of  Victory  is  hardly 
to  be  recognised  when  we  read  of  the  Temple  of 
Nice.  Both  this  word  and  others,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  architectural  term  “metope,” 
are  used  indifferently  in  the  singular  and  the 
plural.  Sometimes  the  meaning  which  the 
wox-ds  convey  mxxst  be  the  opposite  to  that  which 
the  writer  had  in  view.  Thus,  when  we  read, 
“ This  more  vigorous  position  corresponds  better 
with  a ohampion  goddess,  as  the  people  styled 
her,  than  the  calm  beai’ing  of  a Promachus,”  it 
seems  that  the  wi’iter  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
a Promachus  is  a champion.  One  of  the  most 
xxnpardonable  of  these  blunders  is  to  be  found  in 
p.  160  of  vol.  i.,  which  speaks  of  “ the  parting  of 
Orpheus  from  Eurydice  after  he  has  seduced  her 
into  the  lower  regions.”  It  is  with  fear  and 
trembling  that  we  proceed  in  a work  in  which 
we  stumble  upon  revelations  like  these. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  account  which  the 
author  has  to  regulate  with  the  translator,  we 
take  definite  issue  with  Dr.  Liibke  upon  some 
important  points  of  artistic  criticism.  Wo  select 
those  on  which  we  are  able  to  speak,  not  as  a 
mere  matter  of  difference  of  opinion,  but  as 
guided  by  those  exact  laws  of  Grecian  sculpture 
which  an  English  writer  has  recently  wrought 
out  into  complete  and  demonstrated  system. 
We  may,  indeed,  take  exception  to  such  expres- 
sions as  “ Bi-onze,  however,  is  less  adapted  to 
ideal  figures.”  No  evidence  is  offered  in  sup. 
port  of  an  assertion  which  such  artists  as 
Benvenuto  Cellini  would  certainly  have  directly 
contradicted,  and  for  which  no  reason  is  adduced. 
But  we  entirely  disagree  with  the  notice  given 
of  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  admirable  bronze 
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figures  in  the  world,  tlie  “ Wearied  Mercury  ” of 
the  Museum  of  Naples.  This  figure  is  highly 
naturalistic  in  its  treatment,  while  the  closely- 
cropped  curling  hair,  and  the  deformity,  common 
now  to  the  races  of  the  Magna-Grecian  blood,  of 
large  up-pricked  ears,  date  it  as  post-Alexandrine. 
But  the  main  character  of  the  statue, — its  abso- 
lute motive, — is  the  breathless,  panting  exhaus- 
tion, which  is  evident,  not  in  the  face  alone,  but  in 
the  pose  of  the  entire  figure,  and  in  the  perfectly 
consistent  relaxation  of  the  entire  muscular 
fabric.  The  photograph  of  this  beautiful  figure, 
which  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
is  a very  inferior  production.  But  the  woodcut 
in  the  “ History  of  Sculpture  ” fails  to  give  tho 
slightest  idea  of  the  subject.  The  expressions, 
“the  head  is  slightly  bent  forward,  with  an 
intelligent  expression  of  countenance,”  and  “ it 
presents  a fresh  picture  of  elastic  youth,  resign- 
ing itself  to  a moment’s  easy  repose  after 
preceding  effort,”  show  that  the  critic  has  alto- 
gether missed  the  motive  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  pieces  of  pathognomic  expression 
within  the  range  of  antique  art. 

Again,  under  the  head  of  the  Attic  School,  and 
within  the  period  “ from  the  freedom  of  Athens 
to  the  death  of  Alexander,”  we  find  a criticism 
on  the  marble  now  in  the  Louvre,  known  by  the 
inappropriate  name  of  Apollo  Sauroctonus.  It 
is  merely  the  figure  of  a boy  about  to  transfix  a 
lizard  running  on  a tree.  If  the  name  of  any 
member  of  the  Pantheon  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
slight  youthful  figure,  it  is  that  of  Cupid,  not  of 
Apollo,  of  whom  it  presents  neither  lineament 
nor  attribute.  The  confusion  of  the  ordinary 
lizard  of  Southern  Europe  with  the  python  con- 
nected with  the  oracular  Sun-god,  is  not  new ; 
but  it  should  not  be  repeated  by  any  critical 
writer.  But,  what  is  of  more  importance  is, 
that  the  actual  proportions  of  the  figure,  when 
reduced  to  a tabular  form,  betray  its  late  date, 
and  are  perceptibly  faulty ; the  length  from  the 
forehead  to  the  nipple  of  the  breast  being  much 
in  excess  of  that  proper  to  the  pure  Greek  scale. 
Nor  is  this  a disproportion  that  is  likely  to  have 
crept  in  by  the  slovenly  copying  of  an  originally 
symmetric  figure. 

In  speaking  of  Praxiteles,  the  Correggio  of 
sculpture,  in  connexion  with  a work  that  shows 
the  influence  of  Lysippus  on  a declining  art,  the 
critic  attributes  to  that  sculptor  the  magnificent 
Cupid  at  the  British  Museum,  to  which  we  have, 
on  a previous  occasion,  called  attention,  with 
reference  to  tho  faulty  restoration  of  the  left  foot. 
From  the  spot  where  it  was  found,  from  the 
marble,  and  from  the  style  of  the  work,  there  is 
eveiy  reason  to  attribute  this  exquisite  relic  to 
Phidias.  The  very  low  relief  in  which  the  belt, 
or  rather  ribbon,  that  suspended  the  quiver  is 
indicated  across  the  bust  of  the  figure,  is  enough 
to  show  that  it  is  not  from  the  chisel  of  Praxi- 
teles. Mention  is  made  of,  although  scant  justice 
i3  done  to,  the  Cupid  of  Centocelle,  now  in  the 
Vatican,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
relics  of  the  purest  Greek  art  in  existence. 
There  is  a cast  of  this  Cupid  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  an  even  more  perfect  representation 
of  it  is  furnished  by  the  beautiful  photograph  of 
the  Berlin  Photographic  Company.  As  clearly 
as  any  artistic  fact  can  be  proved,  in  the  absence 
of  a direct  pedigree,  this  figure  is  a copy  of  the 
famous  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  which  that  sculptor 
prized  above  all  his  other  works.  It  is  worthy  of 
such  an  estimation.  There  exists  in  the  Museum 
of  Naples  the  broken  figure  of  a Psyche,  parts 
of  which  have  been  sawn  off  (no  doubt  after 
the  fracture  of  the  statue  in  consequence 
of  being  thrown  from  its  pedestal  by  an 
earthquake),  which  is  a fit  companion  for  this 
Cupid.  It  speaks  highly  for  the  taste  which  has 
presided  over  the  collection  of  sculpture  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  that  the  casts  of  these  two  precious 
relics  are  thus  brought  together  in  the  court. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a very  popular,  a 
very  instructive,  and  a very  charming  book  may 
be  written  on  sculpture  by  an  author  who  is  not 
in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  criticism.  And 
such  is,  no  doubt,  the  case.  The  illustrations 
are  not  of  the  first  merit,  but  they  are  passably 
good.  Altogether  the  work  is  one  calculated  to 
become  a great  popular  favourite,  and  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  reading  public 
towards  that  noble  art  for  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  which  our  climate  is  not  the  most 
favourable.  We  can  hardly  blame  Herr  Lubke 
for  his  unacquaintance  with  English  sculpture 
(or  with  sculpture  in  England,  which  is  not  alto- 
gether the  same  matter),  owing  to  the  fact  that 
no  works  exist  on  which  he  might  have  based 
his  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  And  yet  to 
write  a history  of  sculpture  in  which  the  name  of 


Flaxman  is  almost  the  only  one  which  belongs 
to  English  art,  is  something  like  writing  a history 
of  Europe  in  which  the  existence  of  the  United 
Provinces  is  ignored.  Among  “ modern  sculptors, 
from  Bernini  to  Canova,”  it  is  strange  to  find  no 
mention  of  the  artist  of  whom  Flaxman  was  the 
pupil  and  the  godson ; whose  “ Newton  ” was  con- 
sidered by  Canova  the  finest  work  in  the 
country, — a man  whose  brief  career  influenced 
his  successors  so  powerfully  as  that  of  Roubiliac. 
Again,  Bacon  has  left  a name  not  to  be 
omitted ; and  Westmacott  should  not  be  passed 
over.  In  short,  there  is  a chapter  of  art  of  no 
mean  significance  which  is  entirely  ignored  by 
the  German  critic.  For  this  there  can  be  no 
excuse.  But  it  remains  an  opprobrium  to  the 
art-literature  of  this  country  that  no  competent 
work  exists  which  catalogues,  to  say  nothing  of 
critically  appreciating,  our  historic  monumental 
sculpture.  Not  only  in  our  two  metropolitan 
campi  santi  of  the  abbey  and  of  the  cathedral, 
in  the  well-known  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and 
in  many  a time-honoured  site  that  is  not  eccle- 
siastical, exist  some  monuments  of ’artistic  merit, 
and  others  of  great  historic  value ; but  throughout 
the  country,  scattered  wide  if  not  thick,  are  to 
bo  found  portrait  statues,  the  faithful  delineation 
of  which  would  illustrate  at  once  the  history  of 
sculpture  and  the  history  of  England.  The 
bronze  monuments  of  Westminster  Abbey  alone 
afford  materials  for  a most  instructive  chapter. 
The  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  at 
Chenies,  Bucks,  contains  beautiful  effigies  of  the 
Tudor  times,  as  well  as  relics  of  crusading  date. 
In  the  church  of  Great  Bedwyn,  Wilts,  is  a 
statue  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  the  grandfather  of 
Edward  VI.,  which  is  remarkable,  not  only  for 
its  heraldio  enrichment,  but  for  depicting  a 
phase  in  the  series  of  modifications  by  which 
mail  passed  into  plate-armour,  which  is  of  great 
interest  and  value.  We  might  pass  from  county 
to  county  (even  as  we  did  a year  or  two  back 
with  reference  to  the  stained  glass  of  early  date) 
and  constantly  light  upon  monuments  of  greater 
or  less  importance.  It  is  extremely  desirable 
that  an  index  of  all  effigies  now  existing  in  the 
churches  and  cathedrals  of  Euglandshouldbe  com- 
piled. With  every  year  that  elapses,  the  task  will 
become  more  difficu  1 1 properly  to  execute.  For  wi  th 
every  year  the  work  of  church  repair  and  restora- 
tion is  extended.  And  in  how  many  instances  a 
cruel  and  ignorant  neglect,  or  a sbill  more  cruel 
and  ignorant  attempt  to  smarten  up  and  restore 
ancient  monumental  effigies,  is  obliterating  in- 
valuable records  of  the  past.  The  index  com- 
pleted, the  work  of  the  illustrator  should  com- 
mence. This  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  photographic  representation. 
Photographs  of  marble  sculpture  are  more  truth- 
ful and  more  beautiful  than  those  of  any  other 
objects.  Even  the  distortion  which  occurs  is,  to 
a certain  extent,  within  the  reach  of  calculation 
to  avoid,  or,  at  least,  to  estimate.  A work  of 
this  kind  would  be  truly  national.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  attempt  made  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  to  commence  such  a task  has  not 
called  forth  a more  worthy  response.  But  the  scope 
and  range  of  that  effort  were  not  sufficiently 
wide.  The  work  should  be  exhaustively  under- 
taken. There  are,  of  course,  monuments  of  a 
high  character,  and  others  of  very  low  merit. 
But  we  ought  to  have  a list  of  all.  It  is  never 
certain  how  much  light  may  be  thrown  on  any 
branch  of  study  by  a single  fact,  however  simple, 
when  once  arranged  in  its  proper  place.  A head- 
less, cross-legged  effigy,  in  an  obscure  village 
churchyard,  may  furnish  to  the  historian  or  to 
the  genealogist  the  very  clue  of  which  he  is  in 
search.  It  ill  becomes  a nation  which  calls  itself 
civilised  to  be  without  one  national  and  reliable 
account  of  either  its  public  monuments  or  its 
historic  effigies. 

We  shall  do  good  service  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  feel  an  interest  in  Greek  art  if  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  mentioning  a subject  which, 
though  not  directly  applicable  to  sculpture,  yet 
is  illustrative  of  the  art.  One  single  specimen 
of  what  may  be  called  easel-painting  among 
the  antique  masters  is  known  to  exist.  It  is 
called  the  Muse  of  Cortona,  and  is  preserved  in 
that  city.  What  we  have  to  mention  with  refer- 
ence to  it  is,  that  a very  good  engraving  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Italian  periodical  called  L'Arte 
in  Italia,  for  the  year  1870,  a work  which  pub- 
lishes many  beautiful  illustrations.  Physio- 
gnomically  speaking,  the  pointed  form  of  the 
upper  lip  is  not  correct  for  a Muse.  But  the 
face  is  one  of  rare  beauty.  The  treatment  is 
thoroughly  sculptural,  and  our  appreciation  of 
the  range  of  Greek  art  is  enhanced  by  the  study 
of  the  engraving. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  STATISTICS 
IN  IRELAND. 

If  with  the  advance  of  sanitary  opinion  and 
knowledge  corporate  and  public  action  kept  pace, 
Ireland  in  general,  and  its  capital  in  particular, 
might  be  congratulated  on  some  progression. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  and  notably  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  the  sanitary  question  has 
been  receiving  more  than  the  customary  atten- 
tion accorded  to  it  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
Throughout  the  provinces,  in  several  places 
where  local  matters  are  attended  to,  or  supposed 
to  be  attended  to,  by  the  town  commissioners, 
there  appears  to  be  yet  a lamentable  amount  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  officials  as  to  their  pre- 
cise duties,  and  an  indifference  as  to  whether 
this  necessary  knowledge  is  acquired  or  not. 
Between  sanitary  inspectors  of  Local  Boards 
on  the  one  hand,  and  relieving  officers  of  Poor- 
law  unions  on  the  other,  matters  are  either 
continually  clashing,  or  remain  in  a state  of 
neglect.  When  neither  town  commissioners  nor 
Poor-law  guardians  will  take  the  trouble  of 
informing  themselves  of  their  duties,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  tho  curious  decisions  given  be- 
times by  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions, 
the  said  magistrates  curiously  enough  being 
often  both  guardians  and  town  commissioners. 
Despite  the  existing  muddle,  we  are  glad  to  bear 
evidence  to  the  growing  desire  to  manage  things 
better  in  various  quarters  of  tho  island.  No 
country  has  suffered  more  terribly  for  the 
criminal  neglect  of  its  corporate  and  local  bodies 
than  has  Ireland  within  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years.  Epidemics  have  visited  Ireland  with  as 
startling  a constancy  and  accuracy  as  eclipses. 
They  have  been  almost  periodic  every  ten  years 
during  the  present  century,  and  the  probability 
exists  that  Ireland  will  soon  feel  the  effect  of 
another  visitation,  which,  though  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  entirely  prevent,  yet  it  might  be  robbed 
of  its  severity  by  timely  precautions.  In  matters 
of  this  kind  we  would  rather  that  events  would 
prove  us  to  be  false  prophets  than  otherwise,  for 
we  have  no  desire  to  witness  a spectacle  that  all 
honest  hearts  must  mourn,  though  they  at  the 
same  time  must  censure  tho  administration  that 
rendered  such  spectacle  almost  inevitable. 

In  the  month  of  May  last  some  professional 
men  and  other  citizens  met  together  in 
Dublin  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  improve  its  deplorable  sanitary  condition. 
The  corporation  previously  were  repeatedly  ap- 
pealed  to,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  to  perform 
their  obvious  duties,  but  the  corporation  was  too 
intent  on  promoting  political  or  partizan  objects, 
or  projecting  sinister  Bills  for  Parliamentary 
powers,  all  tending  to  burthen  the  city,  benefit 
private  individuals,  and  eventually  to  end  in 
smoke.  After  some  deliberation  on  the  part  of 
the  individuals  who  convened  the  meeting  to 
consider  tho  sanitary  state  of  Dublin,  an  associa- 
tion was  formed,  called  “The  Dublin  Sanitary 
Association,”  with  the  following  objects : — 
“ First,  to  create  an  educated  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  sanitary  matters  in  general.  Secondly, 
to  direct  attention  to  those  points  in  which  the 
existing  powers  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city  are  either  not  duly 
exercised  or  are  inadequate,  or  in  which  the 
machinery  at  the  disposal  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  is  insufficient.  Thirdly,  to  watch 
the  course  of  sanitary  legislation  on  behalf  of 
the  public.  Fourthly,  to  form  a body  in  whom 
tho  public  may  have  confidence,  and  through 
whom  they  may,  if  necessary,  act.”  A pro- 
spectus, setting  forth  these  objects,  was  issued, 
inviting  at  the  same  time  the  sympathy  and 
assistance  of  the  citizens.  Now,  all  these  objects 
were  undeniably  good,  and  pressing,  and  the 
endeavour  to  effect  them  was  most  commendable. 
The  association  was  founded,  appointed  its  own 
officers,  and  performed  tho  voluntary  work  of 
sanitary  inspection  by  the  aid  of  its  own  officers 
or  members,  and  has  been  the  means  of  leading, 
since  its  formation  up  to  the  present,  to  some 
reform. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Sani. 
tary  Association,  held  recently,  the  working 
committee  brought  up  their  report,  giving  a 
detail  of  the  labours  of  the  Association  since 
its  formation  in  May.  It  appeal’s  that  the 
committee  from  time  to  time  furnished  weekly 
reports  of  inspection  of  nuisances  to  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  were  ready  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  assistance  of  the  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion, but  pleaded  their  usual  excuse,  inability  to 
financially  assist  the  Association  in  any  way, 
I although  the  volunteer  body  were  actually  carry- 
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ing  out  a course  of  sanitary  inspection  at  their 
own  cost  and  loss  of  time  that  the  Corporation 
itself  should  have  performed.  The  Public  Health 
Committee  admits  there  are  in  the  city  more 
than  1,000  houses  unfit  for  habitation  in  their 
present  state,  also  many  houses  deprived  of  the 
means  of  drainage  owing  to  their  defective  con- 
struction. The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  forget  to  add  that  the  Corporation 
maintain  in  five  districts  of  the  city  five  monstrous 
aggregations  of  filth,  or  manure  and  sewage  de- 
posits. These  depfits  of  manure  have  been  for  a 
length  of  time  chronic  institutions  with  the  local 
authorities,  and  are  retained  for  the  purpose  of 
coining  money.  In  keeping  this  filthy  manure 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  for  sale,  the  Corporation 
is  at  the  same  time  killing  the  inhabitants.  How 
can  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  consistently  pro- 
ceed against  individuals  retaining  filth  or  manure 
in  their  back  yards,  when  they  show  such  a bad 
example  to  the  citizens  ? 

From  our  own  knowledge  of  the  city,  we  can 
safely  say  that,  instead  of  1,000  houses  unfit  for 
habitation,  the  number  might  be  safely  tripled ; 
and  instead  of  excusing  neglect  on  the  plea  that 
tho  houses  are  badly  constructed,  which,  no 
doubt,  many  of  them  are,  the  defect  is  more 
for  lack  of  proper  drainage  in  the  city  than  in 
construction.  If  a proper  system  of  town- 
drainage  existed,  house-drains  could  soon  be 
provided,  and  their  outfall  procured. 

Dr.  Grimshaw,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanitary 
Association,  boldly  said  that  certain  houses  in 
the  city  were  dens  of  fever.  He  traced,  some 
time  ago,  himself,  1,825  cases  to  these  haunts  of 
fever,  and  found  that  a large  number  of  them 
originated  from  a small  number  of  houses,  125 
houses  having  furnished  517  cases.  These  were 
all  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  Dr.  Grimshaw,  who  is  a prac- 
tising Dublin  physician,  found  that  there  had 
been  admitted  into  two  city  hospitals  42,531 
cases  of  fever,  and  this  number  was  exclusive  of 
the  fever  statistics  of  the  Mater  Misericordia, 
Stevens’s  Hospital,  the  Meath  Hospital,  Sir 
Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  and  the  Baggot-street 
Hospital.  Fifteen  hundred  citizens  of  Dublin 
died  of  small-pox  alone,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
eaeily  preventable  of  diseases.  There  are  few 
sensible  men  who  will  not  agree  with  Dr.  Grim- 
shaw when  he  says,  “ The  greater  portion  of  the 
disease  that  we  have  amongst  us  is  preventible, 
and  has  arisen  from  directly  violating  the  laws 
of  God.” 

Notwithstanding  the  terrible  exposure  which 
the  report  of  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Association,  as 
well  as  the  proceedings  of  their  general  meeting, 
have  given  of  the  management  of  the  city,  the 
corporation  has  nothing  but  excuses  to  make  on 
tho  one  hand,  and  promises  on  the  other.  To 
teach  the  science  of  health  by  inculcating  the 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  instead  of  the 
laws  of  the  cure,  ■was  at  one  time  considered 
heresy,  and  is  still  adjudged  such  in  more  than 
one  quarter  of  the  British  islands.  Preventive 
medicine  before  curative.  If  it  be  a schism  to 
preach  this  doctrine,  it  is  a glorious  schism  to 
die  in  defence  of.  Let  Ireland  be  inoculated 
with  this  schism,  let  it  be  the  lymph  of  her 
sanitary  vaccination,  and  her  posterity  will 
rejoice  in  their  strength.  Be  it  remembered  at 
the  same  time  that  sanitary  education,  like 
scholastic,  if  it  will  not  be  accepted  where  it  is 
necessary  for  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth, 
must  bo  made  compulsory,  until  it  takes  root 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  mind  of  the 
age. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  of  late 
years  concerning  the  contrast  presented  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  different  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  little  Switzerland  inclusive,  re- 
garding the  means  provided  for  technical  in- 
struction, but  comparatively  little  has  been  done 
as  yet  in  the  way  of  remedying  the  defect.  True, 
there  are  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn- 
street,  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  at 
South  Kensington,  the  Department  of  applied 
Sciences  at  King’s  College,  a Department  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  University 
College,  London,  and  engineering  classes  in  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin, 
at  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and  Owen’s  College, 
Manchester  ; but  none  of  these  “chairs”  or  pro- 
visons  have  tho  rank  or  capabilities  of  the  Con- 
tinental ficoles  Polyteclmiques,  and  are  only  fit, 
if  they  can  do  as  much,  to  qualify  students  to 
enter  such  Institutions.  The  lectures  and  text-* 


books  of  the  English  schools  may  be  unexcep- 
tionable, but  to  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
technical  instruction  and  training  they  make  no 
pretension. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a really  practical 
school  of  mechanical  engineering,  available  for 
London  and  the  districts  near  it,  is  about  to  be 
opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  at  Sydenham.  Last  week  a number 
of  gentlemen  were  invited  to  the  Palace  to 
inspect  the  drawing-offices,  pattern  and  fitting 
shops,  smith’s  shop,  foundry,  &c.,  that  have  been 
fitted  for  the  use  of  the  students.  These  shops 
are  on  three  floors  at  the  base  of  the  south 
tower,  with  the  exception  of  the  smith’s  shop 
and  foundry,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the 
tower,  and  on  the  ground  immediately  adjoining. 
The  tower  is  practically  circular,  and  48  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  smith’s  shop  and  foundry  has  a 
furnace  suitable  for  such  comparatively  small 
castings  as  will  be  undertaken  ; for  smithy  pur- 
poses it  is  furnished  with  two  smiths’  fires  and 
two  anvils.  The  basement  of  the  tower  will  be 
used  for  stores,  and  the  first-floor  for  engine- 
fitting, principal’s  office,  timekeeper’s  box,  and 
so  on.  The  machine  tools,  which  have  been 
specially  designed  and  ordered  for  the  shop, 
include  shaping,  planing,  slotting,  drilling,  and 
other  machines,  with  three  lathes,  and  a beam 
engine  to  supply  the  necessary  power.  The 
second  floor  is  of  the  same  dimensions  of  course, 
but  divided  across  the  centre,  one  half  being  for 
pattern  - making,  turning,  and  wood  - working 
generally  ; the  other  half  being  a drawing-office. 
The  third  floor  is  also  divided  across  the  centre, 
and  one  half  devoted  to  the  lecture-theatre ; the 
other  half  being  intended  for  a mess-room,  for 
such  of  the  students  as  may  wish  to  use  it.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  benches  with  vices  for 
metal  work,  and  benches  for  sawing,  planing, 
and  working  wood,  are  supplied  in  the  respective 
shops,  which,  being  glass  all  round,  have  abun- 
dance of  light,  and  are  in  other  respects 
well  adapted  for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to 
be  applied. 

It  is  intended  to  divide  the  year  into  three 
terms  of  fifteen  weeks  each,  and  that  tho  students 
should  devote  one  term  of  the  course  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  mechanical  drawing,  one  to  pat- 
tern-making and  foundry  work,  and  the  third  to 
fitting  and  smith’s  work.  In  the  drawing-office 
the  students  will  be  employed  in  making  draw- 
ings of  machinery  and  constructions  from 
sketches ; in  tracing  and  getting  out  quantities 
and  estimates ; and  in  calculating  the  strength  of 
materials.  In  the  pattern-shops  they  will  be 
engaged  in  preparing  patterns  or  models  of 
engines  or  machinery.  In  the  fitting-shop  they 
will  fit  and  erect  engines  of  from  3 to  6-horse 
power,  or  in  other  work  suitable  for  the  market. 
In  tho  smith’s  shop  and  foundry  they  will  forge 
and  mould  and  make  small  castings.  Examina- 
tion by  eminent  engineers  will  be  held  at  tho 
end  of  each  term,  and  certificates  will  be  granted 
to  such  students  as  have  attained  the  requisite 
degree  of  proficiency.  In  case  of  students  not 
having  obtained  the  three  certificates  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  they  may  remain  as  students  on 
payment  of  a proportionate  premium  for  each, 
or  any,  of  the  departments  in  which  they  may 
have  failed.  Lectures  on  engineering  subjects 
will  be  delivered  twice  a week  ; the  students  are 
expected  to  take  notes  of  these  lectures,  and  will 
be  required  to  work  out  examples  from  them 
between  the  date  of  one  lecture  and  the  next ; 
they  will  also  be  examined  upon  the  subjects  of 
the  lectures  at  the  closo  of  each  term.  Lists 
showing  the  students’  order  of  merit  will  be 
exhibited.  The  hours  of  work  will  be  from  10 
a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  and  from  2 p.m.  to  5 p.m.,  except 
on  Saturdays,  when  the  school  will  be  closed  at 
1 p.m.  A sufficiently  rigid  degree  of  discipline 
will  be  maintained.  On  entering  students  will 
be  required  to  see  that  their  names  are  inscribed 
in  the  attendance  register.  Those  who  enter 
late  will  be  required  to  pass  through  the  prin- 
cipal’s room,  and  to  explain  the  cause  of  their 
irregularity.  Application  must  be  made  to  the 
principal  for  leave  of  absence,  or  for  permission 
to  write  a letter  during  school-hours,  or  to  do 
anything  out  of  the  regular  course  of  institution 
work.  Inattention  and  misconduct,  if  they 
should  be  chargeable,  will  expose  the  student  to 
work  after  hours,  and  to  rustication  for  such 
time  as  may  be  determined.  A warning-bell 
gives  fifteen  minutes’  margin  to  clean  and  put 
away  instruments  and  tools,  cover  up  drawings, 
and  clean  and  arrange  machines  and  benches 
ready  for  inspection,  which  takes  place  before 
the  bell  rings  for  closing. 

Mr.  J.  TV.  Wilson,  associate  of  the  Institute  of 


Civil  Engineers,  is  principal  of  the  school,  and 
will  have  under  him  a competent  superintendent 
for  the  several  departments.  In  Mr.  Wilson  the 
students  will  have  the  advantage  of  a teacher 
who  can  not  only  tell  them  in  perspicuous 
language  how  and  why  a thing  can  and  should 
be  clone,  but  one  who  can  also  show  them  how  to 
do  it.  Mr.  F.  K.  J.  Shenton,  superintendent  of 
the  School  of  Art ; and  Mr.  Grove,  the  accom- 
plished joint  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  have  devoted  their  best  energies 
to  this  new  enterprise,  which  is,  in  this  country 
at  least,  as  yet,  sui  generis,  and  which  ought  to 
prove  a great  success. 


WATER-BEARING  STRATA. 

The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Hughes  wrote  a treatise 
on  waterworks  for  “ Weale’s  Series  ” of  rudi- 
mentary books,  of  which  there  is  now  a new 
edition.*  A work  which  shall  fully  describe  the 
whole  practice  of  supplying  towns  with  water 
must  be  of  greater  magnitude  than  this  one ; 
but  in  so  far  as  the  water-bearing  strata  are 
treated  of,  and  the  machinery  for  and  cost  of 
pumping  water  from  them  go,  this  is  a tolerably 
complete  little  work.  The  nature  of  springs  is 
fully  elucidated,  which  requires  a constant  re- 
ference to  the  science  of  geology  ; but  in  the 
short  notice  we  can  give  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  book, 
we  must  pass  over  this  part  of  it  and  proceed  to 
consider  the  water-bearing  strata  in  order  down- 
wards from  the  surface, — downwards,  that  is  to 
say,  in  geological  order  of  precession.  Water  is 
everywhere  found  in  the  drift  gravel  and  super- 
ficial sands,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  individual 
wants,  but  not  for  the  supply  of  towns.  In  the 
open  and  comparatively  uninhabited  country, 
the  water  from  shallow  wells  is  often  of  sufficiently 
good  quality  for  domestic  use,  but  it  never  is  so 
in  or  near  a town,  even  if  the  quantity  obtain- 
able were  sufficient.  It  is  to  strata  at  consider- 
able depth  that  attention  must  be  turned  for  a 
supply  of  water.  These  are  often  overlaid  with 
impermeable  ground,  and  have  their  outcrop  at 
considerable  distance  from  and  height  above  any 
probable  place  where  a well  would  be  required 
for  the  supply  of  a town.  In  such  a case  the 
clay  or  other  impermeable  ground  being  pene- 
trated, the  water  rises  in  the  well  or  borehole, 
sometimes  to  or  above  the  surface,  and  more 
often  to  within  some  short  distance  of  it.  The 
name  of  Artesian  is  given  to  such  a well,  from 
the  success  with  which  the  great  well  at  Grenelle, 
in  the  French  province  of  Artois,  was  sunk, 
where  the  water  rose  many  feet  above  the 
surface. 

The  first  water-bearing  strata  arrived  at  after 
passing  through  the  London  clay  are  the  tertiary 
sands,  which  overlie  the  chalk.  These  have  their 
outcrop  at  considerable  height  along  the  edge 
of  the  basin,  and  in  some  cases  yield  large 
quantities  of  water.  For  instance,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Wandle  there  are  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
artesian  wells,  which  yield  a daily  supply  of 
from  800,000  to  1,200,000  gallons  from  the  ter- 
tiary sands ; and  in  tho  valley  of  the  Lea,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  such  wells  yield  from  120,000 
to  200,000  gallons  per  day.  There  are  few 
instances  of  a single  well  yielding  more  than 
100,000  gallons  per  day  from  these  sands. 

The  chalk,  which  underlies  these  tertiary  beds, 
yields  large  quantities  of  water.  On  passing 
through  the  chalk,  a bed  of  marl  is  arrived  at, 
which,  in  general,  holds  up  the  chalk- water,  and 
prevents  it  penetrating  the  “ upper  green  sand  ” 
which  lies  immediately  below  it.  Tho  upper 
green  sand  yields  a few  springs  in  the  district 
west  of  a lino  from  Farnham  to  Petersfield,  but 
in  general  it  does  not  yield  much  water. 
Selbome  is  situated  on  the  upper  green  sand, 
west  of  Woolmer  Forest.  The  wells  at  Selbome 
are  said  to  average  about  63  ft.  in  depth.  “ When 
sunk  to  this  depth,  they  seldom  fail,  but  produce 
a fine  limpid  water,  soft  to  the  taste,  and  much 
commended  by  those  who  drink  the  pure  element, 
but  does  not  lather  well  with  soap  ” (quoting 
from  White’s  History  of  Selborne). 

The  gault  clay,  which  lies  immediately  under 
the  green  sand,  overlies  the  “ lower  green  sand,” 
a famous  water-bearing  stratum.  The  common 
mode  of  procuring  water  for  towns  situated  on 
the  gault,  is  by  sinking  through  it  into  the  lower 
green  sand.  When  a boring  is  thus  made  the 
water  generally  rises  nearly  to  the  surface,  and 
sometimes  overflows  it.  Wells  and  borings 
through  the  gault  are  common  at  Cambridge, 
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Biggleswade,  Shefford,  and  all  the  line  of  flat 
clay  country  through  Leighton  Buzzard  into 
Wiltshire. 

A considerable  number  of  towns  are  situated 
either  on  the  lower  green  sand,  or  in  such  con- 
tiguity to  it  that  this  formation  may  not  im- 
probably, says  the  author,  be  resorted  to  for  a 
supply  of  water,  either  now  or  at  some  future 
time,  amongst  which  he  mentions  St.  Neots, 
Potton,  Biggleswade,  Bedford,  Shefford,  Bucking- 
ham, Fenny  Stratford,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Ayles- 
bury, Thame,  Oxford,  and  AbiDgdon.  Similarly 
situated  are  the  towns  of  Wellington,  Chard, 
Iloniton,  Axminster,  Sidmouth,  Colyton,  Ax- 
mouth,  and  Charmoutb.  Mr.  Prestwick  has 
been  led  by  experiments  to  suppose  that  each 
cubic  foot  of  the  lower  green  sand  is  capable  of 
absorbing  two  gallons  of  water. 

Below  this  water-bearing  stratum  lies  the 
Wealden  clay,  and  below  that  the  jurassic  or 
oolitic  series  of  alternately  porous  and  im- 
permeable beds,  which  circumstance  gives  rise 
to  innumerable  springs  all  over  the  oolitic 
country. 

► Passing  through  the  oolite,  and  the  lias  which 
underlies  it,  we  arrive  at  the  Trias,  or  new  red 
sandstone  formation,  the  upper  part  of  which 
consists  of  clayey  beds;  but  in  the  lower  or 
more  arenaceous  part  large  quantities  of  water 
are  found,  as  at  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  St. 
Helen’s,  Birmingham,  and  Coventry. 

Below  the  new  red  sandstone  lies  the  Permian 
series,  or  the  magnesian  limestone,  into  which 
wells  are  sunk  at  Sunderland. 

Below  this  formation  we  come  to  the  old  and 
tilted  rocks,  from  which  but  little  water  is 
derived  ; but  from  their  elevated  surfaces  large 
quantities  of  water  are  caught  in  reservoirs,  and 
supplied  to  towns  by  gravitation.  The  millstone 
grit  and  the  mountain  limestone,  as  well  as  the 
still  older  slate  rocks  of  the  Silurian  and  Cam- 
brian formations,  shed  water  for  the  use  of 
neighbouring  towns.  The  millstone  grit  itself 
has  scarcely  any  towns  situate  upon  it,  but  is 
very  important,  especially  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  as  furnishing  the  drainage  area  which 
supplies  water  to  several  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  kingdom  by  gravitation.  Lancaster, 
Preston,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Stockport,  Brad- 
ford, Leeds,  and  many  other  towns,  are  all 
Supplied  from  the  united  springs  and  surface 
water  of  the  great  millstone  grit  formation. 

Mr.  Hughes  proceeds  to  well  describe  the 
means  of  pumping  water  out  of  these  water-bear- 
ing strata  and  the  cost  of  it,  and  here  ends  the 
originality  of  the  book  ; but  he  quotes  the  recog- 
nised authorities  on  the  gauging  of  rivers  and 
streams  and  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes. 
As  there  is  nothing  new  in  these,  however,  we 
had  better  refer  the  reader  to  the  original 
writers  whom  the  author  quotes, — Coulomb, 
Prony,  Du  Buat,  Bossut,  Couplet,  Dr.  Matthew 
Young  (and  Dr.  Thomas  Young),  Girard,  Wolt- 
mann,  Funck,  and  B running;  Eytelwein  and 
Weisbach ; Dr.  Hutton,  Mr.  Beardmore,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  Mr.  Neville,  and  MM.  Poncelet  and 
Lesbros ; also  M.  D’Aubuisson  and  M.  Genieys. 
These  are  authorities  on  the  flow  and  conveyance 
of  water.  Mr.  Hughes  is  rather  an  authority  on 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  how  to  raise  it  to 
the  surface,  for  the  use  of  towns. 


PADDINGTON  BATHS  AND  WASH-HOUSES 
COMPETITION. 

When  the  parish  of  Paddington  rightly  deter- 
mined to  have  a proper  establishment  of  baths 
and  wash-houses,  the  Commissioners  who  were 
appointed  took  pains  to  obtain  information  on 
the  subject  from  other  localities,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  to  invite  not  less  than  six,  nor 
more  than  ten,  architects  to  submit  plans,  and 
to  offer  premiums  of  100?.,  751.,  and  50Z.,  for  the 
best,  second-best,  and  third-best  designs.  The 
instructions  to  architects  included  stipulations, — 

“ That  the  Commissioners  shall  be  the  judges,  and  shall 
decide  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  plans  sent  in,  and 
shall  determine  as  to  whom  the  prizes  [premiums]  here- 
inbefore mentioned  shall  be  awarded,  and  their  decision 
shall  be  final,  and  without  appeal  therefrom. 

That  the  successful  competitor  shall,  if  required,  carry 
out  the  works  for  a payment  of  6002.,  exclusive  of  the 
amount  awarded  as  prize-money ; but  he  is  not  to  be 
entitled  to  any  prize  or  payment  whatever,  unless  a sub- 
stantial contractor  will  undertake  the  work  at  a price  not 
more  than  102.  per  cent,  above  his  estimate  of  the  cost, 
which  estimate  must  be  sent  with  the  plans. 

The  payment  of  the  sum  of  6002.  shall  include  all  tra- 
velling expenses  and  attendances,  and  the  supply  of  all 
plans,  working  drawings,  sections,  &c.  that  may  be  re- 
quired. All  plans  of  the  successful  competitor  are  te  be 
the  property  of  the  Commissioners." 

“ Every  part  of  the  building  is  to  be  of  the  plainest 
design,  consistent  with  the  same  being  thoroughly  sub- 
stantial and  suitable  for  the  purpose  required. 


The  architect  is  to  provide  for  all  gas,  water,  and  drain- 
age ; for  all  necessary  steam-engines,  boilers,  and  ma- 
chinery, wringing  and  drying  apparatus,  tanks,  mains, 
and  fittings,  and  the  delivery  over  of  the  building  in  a 
complete  state,  with  all  engines,  boi.ers,  machinery,  appa- 
ratus, tanks,  mains,  and  fittings  in  good  working  order. 

The  Commissioners  will  appoint  and  pay  a clerk  of  the 
works  until  the  completion  of  the  building,  who  will  act 
under  the  Commissioners  and  the  architect. 

The  Commissioners  (if  they  decide  ou  taking  out  the 
quantities)  are  to  approve  of  the  surveyor  selected  to  take 
out  the  same,  and  the  scale  of  payment.  The  party 
employed  being  responsible  to  the  contractor  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  quantities. 

Accommodation  to  be  provided  for — a Board-room, 
superintendent’s  office,  two  day-rooms  for  superintendent, 
four  bedrooms,  u kitchen  and  a scullery,  and  a residence 
for  engineer,  next  to  or  over  the  washhouses. 

Three  Swimming-bath >. — One  first-class  men's,  90  ft.  by 
40ft.;  depth,  5 ft.  6 in.  to  3 ft.  6 in.  One  second-class 
men's,  70  ft.  by  30  ft. ; depth,  5 ft.  to  3 ft.  6 in.  One  third- 
class  men's,  70  ft.  by  30  ft. ; depth,  6 ft.  to  3 ft.  6 in.  Re- 
serve space  for  a women's  bath,  46  ft.  by  21  ft. 

Single  Baths.— 23  men’s  first-class,  64  men’s  second- 
class,  10  women's  first-class,  12  women’s  second-class, 
waiting-rooms  for  each  class  of  baths. 

Washhouses. — Provide  70  compartments  for  washers, 
with  two  troughs  in  each,  supplied  with  steam.  Sufficient 
drying  apparatus.  Sufficient  wringing  apparatus.  Suf- 
ficient mangling  apparatus." 

No  amount  •was  named,  so  that  competitors 
worked  somewhat  in  the  dark.  But  the  amount 
of  remuneration  offered  to  the  architect  who 
carried  out  the  design,  700 ?.,  seems  to  point  to 
about  14,000?.,  as  so  respectable  a parish  as 
Paddington  would  scarcely  propose  less  than  the 
ordinary  rate  of  payment  to  its  architect,  espe- 
cially when  that  architect  had  run  the  risk  of 
getting  nothing  at  all  for  a considerable  expen- 
penditure  of  skill,  time,  and  money. 

A certain  number  of  architects  were  then 
invited,  and  the  following  is  a list  of  those  who 
competed,  in  the  order  of  the  estimates  accom- 
panying the  designs : — 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  “Nonquis  sed  quid,”...  £30,000 


Mr.  C.  Eales,  “O.”  30,000 

Mr.  Saunders,  “ Utile  Dulci” 24,000 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  “ Ipsissimcc  Conditiones  ” 23,238 

Mr.  Edw.  Roberts,  “ Utility  and  Economy”  22,854 

Mr.  Gundry,  “ Natator  ” 20,000 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  “ Courthope  ” 20,000 

Mr.  Bridgman,  “Cleanliness, Convenience,” 

Comfort 19,300 


Of  these,  two  put  themselves  out  of  court  by  in- 
attention to  the  instructions, — Mr.  Eales  (who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  submitted 
a plan  well  deserving  consideration),  by  adopt- 
ing a smaller  scale  than  that  stipulated ; and 
Mr.  Gundry,  by  not  sending  his  drawings  until 
the  morning  after  the  date  named  for  receiving 
them,  and  the  estimate  and  particulars  later 
still.  The  Commissioners,  therefore,  had  only 
six  to  deal  with,  and  from  these  they  selected,  in 
double  quick  time,  the  design  by  Mr.  Isaacs  for  the 
first  premium,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  last 
number;  that  of  Mr.  Collins  for  the  second;  and. 
Mr.  Bridgman’s  for  the  third. 

An  entirely  different  view  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved  has  been  taken  by  the  architects  to 
whom  the  first  and  second  premiums  respectively 
have  been  awarded,  one  having  sought  to 
straighten  the  accommodation  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, compatibly  with  the  instructions  (in  some 
cases,  probably,  it  may  be  found,  scarcely  meet- 
ing them),  and  the  other  making  it  his  endeavour 
to  produce  a complete  establishment,  with  some- 
thing like  a monumental  character.  Some 
expressions  in  a report  made  by  a sub-committee 
of  the  Commissioners  might  perhaps  be  taken 
to  justify  this  latter  view. 

Modern  Italian  is  the  style  used  by  all  the 
competitors  except  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  who 
has  adopted  and  modified  the  Gothic  style,  pro- 
ducing therewith  a very  satisfactory  result : the 
back-front,  though  simple  and  inexpensive,  is 
especially  agreeable.  We  must  commend,  too, 
his  plan,  which  seems  well  calculated  for 
economical  working, — a matter  of  considerable 
consequence,  in  the  long  run. 

Without  wishing  to  cast  the  slightest  slur  upon 
the  Commissioners,  who  seem  to  have  desired  to 
act  in  a fair  and  proper  manner,  we  must  express 
regret  that  they  did  not  call  in  professional 
assistance,  and  give  a longer  time  than  was 
spent  in  the  consideration  of  the  designs,  before 
coming  to  a decision.  Even  now  such  assistance 
would  be  useful. 

Considering  the  time  and  thought  which  the 
competitors  have  bestowed  upon  the  work,  we 
venture  further  to  submit  that  the  Commissioners 
would  set  a good  example  if  they  were  to  advise 
the  payment  of  a fee  to  each  of  the  unsuccessful, 
in  part  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred. 


Sin, — I have  had  a glance  at  these  plans,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  do  more  than  express  astonishment 
that  the  Commissioners  should  have  ventured  (I  had 
almost  written  dared)  to  determine  in  a few  hours  what 
any  professional  man,  however  skilled,  would  have  taken 
at  least  as  many  days  to  have  decided  upon.  As  the  first 
premium  was  awarded  to  a design  of  which  the  estimate 


is  20,0002.,  and  the  secoud  to  one  of  30,0002.,  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  the  price  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
decision ; but  the  result  of  the  matter  will  be  watched 
with  interest,  because  the  “instructions”  are  most 
explicit  as  to  the  execution  of  the  works  for  the  sum  esti- 
mated plus  10  per  cent.  What  will  the  Commissioners  do 
if  the  tenders  for  No.  1 should  exceed  the  stipulated 
amount  , or  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  building  when 
erected  is  not  complete  ? Will  the  miserable  3 per  cent, 
commission  (which  is  all  that  is  offered  as  to  No.  1,  or  2 
per  cent,  on  No.  2)  be  withheld,  or  will  the  architect  of 
No.  1 be  called  upon  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  “ quanti- 
ties” if  the  tenders  be  unreasonably  above  his  estimate  ? 
But  I presume  that  the  premiated  designs  have  been  paid 
for,  and  there  the  matter  ends  for  a time.  The  commis- 
sioners should  take  counsel  of  some  surveyors,  who  should 
examine  the  whole  of  the  designs,  and  when  they  have 
given  a rough  report  of  the  probabilities  of  expenditure, 
then  the  Commissioners  should  call  in  an  experienced, 
unbiassed  architect  (which  they  should  have  done  at  first) 
to  guide  them,  inexperienced  as  they  are,  in  the  selection 
of  a design  such  as  they  desired, — plain,  cheap,  and 
useful.  A Pabishioxeb. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  NEW  BUILDINGS 
AND  THE  VESTRIES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board 
last  week,  the  Statistical  Committee  presented  a 
long  and  elaborate  report  in  answer  to  the 
charges  brought  against  them  by  several  of  the 
metropolitan  vestries,  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
extravagantly  and  unnecessarily  spending  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  new  schools, 
and  also  in  the  proposed  new  offices  on  the 
Thames  Embankment. 

The  committee  endeavour  to  show  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  such  charges,  and  that  so 
far  as  regards  the  expenditure  in  the  erection  of 
new  schools,  it  is  obligatory  upon  them  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act.  They  state 
that  the  Board  has  satisfied  itself,  from  a house- 
to-house  inquiry,  that  provision  is  needed  for 
104,000  children  over  and  above  that  afforded  by 
existing  schools,  and  that  the  schools  in  course 
of  being  built  and  to  be  erected  will  not  provide 
for  the  education  of  more  than  that  number.  As 
regards  the  Board’s  new  offices  about  to  be  built 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  the  committee 
remark  that  it  is  only  owing  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  corporation  that  the  Board  have  been  able  to 
hold  their  public  meetings  during  the  last  two 
years  in  the  Guildhall,  and  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  have  the  accommodation  much  longer 
extended  to  them ; and  they  add  that  the  two 
houses  in  New  Bridge-street  which  they  rent 
from  the  corporation  up  to  Christmas  of  next 
year,  are  at  the  present  moment  entirely  inade- 
quate for  the  business  of  the  Board. 

With  reference  to  the  site,  which  has  been 
objected  to  as  unnecessarily  expensive  from  its 
situation,  the  committee  contend  that  as  the 
School  Board  represents  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis the  offices  must  necessarily  be  in  some 
central  spot,  easily  accessible  by  rail,  not 
only  to  membei's  of  the  Board,  but  also  to 
all  tliosejwho  have  business  to  transact;  and 
that  the  * site  which  the  Board  has  selected 
is  less  costly  than  several  others  in  a central 
position  which  had  been  examined.  The 
committee  further  state  that  instead  of  the 
cost  of  the  building  amounting  to  80,000?.,  as  has 
been  asserted  by  some  of  the  vestries,  they  have 
reasons  to  believe  that  it  will  not  cost  one-fourth 
of  that  sum.  The  committee  also  state  in  their 
report  that  the  new  arrangement  made  by  the 
Board  in  July  last  in  the  architect’s  department 
in  reference  to  the  planning  of  the  new  schools, 
will  have  the  effect,  during  the  next  two  years, 
of  saving  upwards  of  20,000?.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  affirmed  by  the  Board. 


ON  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING., 
MonsigxorCapel  (popularised  by  “ Lotbair”) 
has  recently  delivered  a lecture  on  the  “ Ait  of 
Painting.”  In  the  course  of  his  observations 
he  said : — Long  discussions  had  taken  place 
as  to  whether  painting  held  the  first  place 
in  the  Fine  Arts  ; but,  be  that  as  it  might,  one 
thing  they  must  be  convinced  of — that  painting 
represents  more  truly  than  spoken  language  all 
that  is  associated  with  what  he  might  call  uni- 
versal language.  Since  the  division  of  tongues, 
we  were  obliged  to  learn  the  languages  of  dif- 
ferent peoples  in  order  to  communicate  with 
them  ; but  it  was  otherwise  with  painting.  The 
Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Italian,  the  Spaniard,  the 
German,  the  Frenchman,  the  Englishman,  all 
looked  upon  a picture,  and  to  all  it  spoke  the 
same  language.  Not  only  did  painting  differ 
from  language  in  its  universality,  but  it  delineated 
with  much  more  precision  everything  that  was  to 
be  said  upon  canvas  than  it  could  be  said  by 
language.  There  was  no  written  or  spoken  de- 
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scription,  however  minute,  that  could  possibly  be 
so  graphic  as  that  produced  by  the  pencil  of  the 
painter.  While  it  was  a precise  language  it  was 
a detailed  one.  The  whole  art  of  painting,  and 
the  study  of  painting,  as  such,  must  necessarily 
be  associated  with  our  outward  sense  of  sight, 
and  with  our  inward  feelings,  using  the  word  in 
its  broad  sense.  Painting  had  distinct  elements 
which  would  constitute  the  interest  in  examining 
pictures.  They  had  commonly  heard  persons  in 
a picture  gallery,  stopping  before  some  subject 
or  portrait  familiar  to  themselves,  exclaim  “ How 
wonderfully  like  this  is.”  That  was  what  painters 
call  Illusion.  There  was  the  mere  production 
upon  canvas  by  the  painter’s  pencil  of  that  which 
was  external  to  himself.  But  that  mere  imita- 
tion of  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  outer  world 
did  not  constitute  that  which  was  embodied  in 
the  idea  of  fine  art.  Yet  they  must  not  entirely 
reject  the  mere  imitation  itself,  but  while 
examining  what  was  mere  imitation  they  must 
cultivate  a facility  of  comparison  of  the  thing 
represented  with  the  representation  before  them. 
It  was  difficult  for  those  who  lived  under  western 
skies  and  European  civilisation,  and  who  were 
familiar  with  a wet  climate,  to  realise  what  was 
meant  by  the  burning  sky,  the  clear  atmosphere, 
and  the  strange  costume  of  those  who  lived  in 
the  East.  Their  duty  as  to  that,  therefore,  was 
not  only  to  observe,  but  to  extend  their  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  by  reading  and  inquiring  about 
the  countries  and  peoples  of  whom  they  knew 
nothing.  Under  the  general  head  of  Imitation 
must  be  included  landscape  painting.  All  art 
began  with  imitation,  but  when  man  began  to 
study  nature,  and  the  mind  developed  itself,  there 
came  what  might  be  called  the  second  element  in 
art.  It  was  no  longer  the  mere  reproduction  of 
the  object  the  painter  saw,  for  he  thought  he 
could  always  see  in  his  object  a defect,  and 
thought  there  was  some  object  of  beauty  beyond 
that.  There  was  in  his  mind,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, not  man  as  he  saw  him,  but  man 
with  his  imperfections  removed.  So  in  like 
manner  with  landscape.  They  would  remark 
that  the  productions  of  the  ideal  had  two  elements 
in  it — the  object  upon  which  the  mind  rested, 
find  also  the  mind  of  the  painter ; and  these  two 
combined  produced  a third  element  which  took 
its  character  from  them.  This  was  so  striking 
that  in  all  matter  of  ideal  pictures  the  early 
associations  of  the  painters’  lives  would  invariably 
rest.  


LEPERS’  WINDOWS. 

TEMPLE  CHURCH,  BRISTOL. 

Mr.  Nicholls,  of  the  Bristol  City  Library, 
writes,  with  reference  to  works  now  going 
on  at  Temple  Church,  in  that  city ; — There 
is  a small  niche  or  window  under  the  large 
east  window  of  the  chancel.  Another  and 
larger  one  exists,  also  walled  up,  under  the 
east  window  of  the  weavers’  chapel.  It  has 
been  matter  of  great  conjecture  what  purpose 
these  windows  could  have  served.  They  were 
not  for  use : the  larger  windows  gave  already, 
if  anything,  too  much  light.  They  were  not 
for  ornament,  that  is  tolerably  certain,  for  they 
must  have  been  a perpetual  eyesore  to  any 
educated  eye  that  chanced  to  see  them,  which, 
perhaps,  was  but  rarely,  as  they  were  at  the  end 
of  the  church  that  was  seldom  visited  outside, 
and,  being  behind  the  altar,  they  would  scarcely 
be  seen  at  all  by  the  worshippers  within.  A few 
days  since  I met  with  a statement  that  a certain 
church  had  a grated  “ lepers’  window  ” at  the 
east  end,  and  I immediately  thought  of  these 
inscrutable  windows  in  the  Templo  Church  of 
Bristol.  I have  visited,  and,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  vicar,  closely  examined  them,  and 
am  satisfied  that  both  these  windows  were  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  persons 
outside  in  the  churchyard  a view  of  the  altar 
and  the  elevation  of  the  Host, — in  short,  that 
these  were  “lepers’  windows,”  giving  to  those 
miserables  an  opportunity  of  joining  in  the 
worship  in  this  obscure  corner  of  the  churchyard, 
which  they  were  by  law  forbidden  to  do  in  the 
great  congregation.  Of  all  the  churches  in 
Bristol  that  of  the  Holy  Cross  would  have 
been  the  one  selected  for  such  a means 
of  grace  to  a class  so  terribly  afflicted, 
for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Cru- 
saders  brought  the  loathsome  disease  from  the 
East  into  tliis  country.  There  were  several 
hospitals  for  lepers  in  Bristol  and  its  suburbs  ; 
ono  of  these  we  know  for  a certainty  was  on  the 
west  side  of  Redcliff-hill,  just  two  furlongs 
through  the  gardens  from  Temple  Church.  The 
sill  of  each  of  these  windows  is  about  5 ft.  from 


the  ancient  level  of  the'outer  ground : hence  a 
person  standing  outside  would  look  up  and  with 
ease  see  the  action  of  the  priest,  and  have  a 
good  view  at  the  back  of  the  altar.  Each  window 
had  a grating,  but  there  is  this  singularity  in 
connexion  with  the  larger  one  in  the  weavers’ 
chapel,  that  it  had,  it  seems  to  me,  an  inner  as 
well  as  an  outer  grating.  But  whatever  the 
inner  bars  might  have  been,  whether  window  or 
grating,  the  horizontal ‘bars  were  about  an  inch 
higher  than  those  on  the  outside,  so  that  they  did 
not  interfere  with  the  line  of  sight  from  a person 
in  the  churchyard  who  wished  to  observe  the 
ceremony  at  the  altar.  Had  they  been  level 
these  bars  would  have  been  a great  obstruction 
to  the  view.  The  window  in  the  weavers’  chapel 
is  larger  than  that  in  the  chancel,  and  its  filling 
in  may  be  plainly  seen  from  the  inside.  The 
fair  inference  is  that  during  the  interim  between 
the  building  of  the  church  and  the  erection  of  the 
weavers’  chapel,  the  increase  in  number  of  the 
afflicted  demanded  more  room.  The  fact,  too,  that 
the  chancel  overlapped  the  chapel,  thus  giving  a 
retired,  solitary  corner,  where  curious  eyes  could 
not  annoy  the  sufferers,  or  they  themselves  be  a 
nuisance  to  others,  may  have  had  somewhat  to 
do  with  an  increased  attendance,  and  created  the 
necessity  for  the  later  window  to  be  the  larger 
of  the  two. 


THE  LATE  MR.  R.  P.  BROWNE. 

We  have  to  record  the  decease  of  Mr.  Robert 
Palmer  Browne,  architect,  which  took  place  sud- 
denly at  his  residence,  Royal-place,  Royal-hill, 
Greenwich,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  17th  instant. 
The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  disease  of  the 
heart.  Mr.  Browne,  who  was,  we  believe,  in  his 
seventieth  year,  was  originally  intended  for  the 
Bar,  and  did  not  receive  any  regular  training  for 
the  profession  he  afterwards  adopted.  He  en- 
joyed for  many  years  an  extensive  practice,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  scrupulous  care  he  be- 
stowed upon  his  architectural  works.  He  erected 
several  private  residences,  and  had  only  just 
completed,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  an  extensive 
mansion, — “Redleaf,”  near  Famingham, — for 
Mr.  Hills.  He  built  the  wharf  belonging  to  the 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company  at  London 
Bridge,  Greenwich  Workhouse,  and  other  build- 
ings. He  was  for  many  years  district  surveyor 
for  Greenwich,  but  resigned  that  appointment  a 
short  time  since.  He  was  also  surveyor  to 
Huggens's  Almshouses,  Northfleet.  He  was  a 
man  of  varied  accomplishments,  including  music, 
and  will  be  greatly  regretted  by  all  who  enjoyed 
his  acquaintance.  Mr.  Browne  was  unmarried. 


BRICKWORK  AND  MASONRY  IN 
IRELAND. 

The  president  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
of  Ireland  said,  at  the  close  of  his  address,  of 
which  we  printed  the  earlier  portion  recently:— 
Wo,  the  architects  of  Dublin,  occupy  a most 
unfortunate  position.  When  we  proceed  to  have 
our  designs  carried  out  (presuming  that  both 
architect  and  employer  have  got  beyond  the 
compo  stage),  this  difficulty  at  once  arises,  and 
has  to  be  got  over  as  best  it  can, — we  have  neither 
bricks  nor  bricklayers,  we  have  neither  good 
stone  nor  good  stonecutters.  This  is,  perhaps, 
a startling  statement,  and  one  which  at  first 
sight  does  not  command  ready  assent ; but  a 
little  steady  and  unprejudiced  reflection  will,  I 
think,  show  you  that  it  is  only  too  true.  As 
regards  the  bricks,  there  can  be  no  second 
opinion.  If  we  want  good  facing  bricks,  we 
import  them ; but  the  art  of  laying  them  is  lost. 
If  you  will  look  out  a really  good  specimen  of 
brickwork  in  the  city,  you  will  find  that  it  is 
100  years  old.  The  fact  is,  our  bricklayers  have 
become  demoralised  by  the  beastly  and  per- 
nicious system  of  wigging  down  the  fronts  of 
our  brick  buildings,  and  naturally  so.  It  is  his 
and  his  employer’s  interest  to  expend  as  few 
bricks  as  possible  in  facing  a given  surface,  and 
to  make  his  mortar-joints  as  wide  as  possible ; 
and  when  the  whole  face  is  raddled  over,  and 
the  joints  are  filled  in  with  brick-coloured 
mortar,  and  nice  neat  white  lines  are  drawn 
upon  them,  who  is  to  be  the  wiser  ? And  to 
this  vile  and  utterly  abominable  practice  we 
architects  have  been  consenting  parties.  I do 
hope  that,  having  had  your  attention  called  to 
it,  you  will  consign  wigging  to  the  same  limbo 
as  stucco  and  all  other  such  pretentious  and  con- 
temptible devices,  ar.d  use  your  best  endeavours 
to  get  external  brickwork  so  done  as  to  bear 
inspection,  without  any  after  patching  and 


cobbling.  As  regards  stone  and  stone-cutting, 
my  thoughts  were  principally  directed  to  our 
granite.  Of  its  utter  failure  in  durability  our 
buildings  give  painful  proof.  It  is  a most 
worthless  stone  ; and,  in  giving  this  opinion,  I 
include  the  Wicklow  stone,  which  is  so  generally 
used  by  us.  There  is  granite  of  fine  quality  at 
Dalkey  and  Kingstown,  but  it  is  used  only 
locally.  I only  know  one  building  in  this  city 
where  Dalkey  granite  is  used,  and  there  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  Wicklow  stone, 
which  is  used  in  the  same  building,  is  most 
striking.  The  stone  commonly  used  is  not 
merely  bad  in  itself,  but,  from  its  peculiar 
friability,  it  has  led  inevitably  to  slop-work; 
arrises  are  anything  but  sharp,  mouldings  are 
merely  approximated  to,  and  the  whole  surface 
iB  left  mealy  and  stunted.  Compare  the  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  of  the  granite  wall  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  with  the  enclosure  wall  of 
Trinity  College,  and  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one 
that  there  is  reason  for  saying  that,  as  far  as 
granite  is  concerned,  wo  have  neither  stone  nor 
stonecutters.  At  our  opening  meeting  last  year 
Mr.  Harte,  county  surveyor  for  Donegal,  exhi- 
bited to  us  some  specimens  of  red  granite  from 
Donegal.  I understand  that  the  quarries  there 
of  red  and  grey  granite  are  about  to  be  worked 
on  an  extensivo  scale  by  a limited  liability  com- 
pany ; and  as  the  cost  of  water-carriage  from 
Donegal  would  not  exceed,  and  probably  would 
not  equal,  the  cost  of  land-canriage  from  Wicklow, 
it  is  worth  our  consideration  whether  it  would 
not  pay,  not  to  mention  other  advantages,  to 
use  it  in  preference  to  the  granite  we  are  now 
using.  


THE  NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

TnE  ordinary  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Northern  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  Old  Castle  on  the  19th 
inst.,  Mr.  T.  C.  Ebdy  in  the  chair.  Mr.  M. 
Thompson  was  re-elected  president,  Mr.  Ebdy 
vice-president,  Mr.  J.  Hogg  treasurer,  Mr.  Thos. 
Oliver  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hodge  hon.  solicitor, 
and  Messrs.  F.  Charlton,  J.  Johnstone,  F.  R. 
Wilson,  W.  Henman,  W.  J.  Shotton,  E.  Thorn- 
hill, Geo.  Connell,  T.  Reay,  and  Sept.  Oswald  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Oliver,  the  secretary,  read  a paper  on 
“The  Newcastle  Town  Moor  Schemes.”  Ho 
referred  to  the  various  schemes  which  have  been 
before  tho  town  for  improving  the  moor,  and 
spoke  in  terms  of  praise  of  Mr.  Hancock’s  first 
scheme.  He  (Mr.  Oliver)  maintained  that  it 
was  better  to  build  in  a sanitary  way  upon  open 
spaces,  than  to  have  such  spaces  for  generations 
unsewered  and  undrained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a largo  town. 


RECKLESSNESS  OF  WORKING  MEN  IN 
REGARD  TO  ACCIDENTS. 

If  the  coroners’  black  lists  of  deaths  of  work- 
men occasioned  chiefly  by  their  own  carelessness 
and  indifference  to  life  and  limb  were  published 
in  the  newspapers  it  would  be  a startling  record ; 
but  it  is  only  occasionally  that  London  editors 
can  find  space  for  a report  of  a fatal  accident. 
The  woikmen,  however,  know  it,  as  when  a man 
killed  leaves  a family,  a subscription  goes  round 
amongst  his  mates  to  help  the  widow  and  to  bury 
her  husband. 

London  house-painters  are,  perhaps,  as  a class 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  building  accidents, 
and  this  too  frequently  arises  from  little  masters 
not  providing  safe  scaffolding  or  sound  ladders. 

Still,  builders,  architects,  clerks  of  the  works, 
and  foremen  may  lavish  capital,  care,  and  skill 
on  insuring,  as  far  as  human  power  can  do  so, 
the  safety  of  the  workmen,  and  all  will  be  of  no 
avail  when  tho  men  themselves  break  rules  and 
set  danger  at  defiance.  The  pipe  and  the  glass 
have  much  to  answer  for  in  cases  of  accident, 
and  in  none  more  so  than  in  mining  disasters. 
A coroner’s  recent  investigation  in  the  north  of 
England,  by  which  no  fewer  than  thirty-four 
lives  were  in  question,  disclosed  the  reckless 
indifference  of  men  in  pits.  The  “ Morley 
Main”  was,  from  its  immunities  from  serious 
disasters,  looked  upon  as  a safe  pit,  and  both 
masters  and  pitmen  seemed  to  consider  they 
dared  do  anything.  The  blow  came  at  last,  and 
need  it  be  wondered  at  ? The  evidence  showed 
that  gas  was  allowed  to  accumulate;  all  pre- 
ventives  were  set  at  naught;  gunpowder  was 
constantly  used  for  blasting  ; naked  lights  were 
burnt ; and  the  miners  smoked,  struck  matches. 
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and  forged  keys  to  unlock  their  safety-lamps. 
In  the  pockets  of  those  who  were  killed  at 
Morley  Main  Colliery,  there  were  found  tobacco, 
lucifers,  and  ve3uvians.  When  such  conduct 
as  this  is  carried  on,  neither  laws  nor  rules  are 
of  avail  against  accidents. 


THE  BUILDINGS  AND  WORKS  IN  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BOARD’S  AREA. 

IMPORTANT  STATISTICS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  last  week,  Mr.  Dresser  Rogers,  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee,  in  bringing  up  the 
estimates  required  for  the  ensuing  year,  made 
some  interesting  statistical  statements  in  refer- 
ence to  the  property  under  the  control  of 
the  Board,  and  the  works  which  had  been 
effected  by  it.  He  stated  that  the  Board  re- 
presented a population  of  3,266,987  persons, 
and  that  there  were  at  the  present  time  419,642 
houses  in  the  metropolis  under  their  charge. 
There  were  416,511  householders  within  their 
district,  and  the  present  area  over  which  they 
had  administration  was  75,490  acres.  The  area 
of  taxation  over  which  their  precepts  took  effect, 
was  117  square  miles ; the  rateable  value  of  tho 
property  20,367,29S?.  and  a penny  rate  over  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis  at  the  present  time 
amounted  to  84,863?.  14s.  lOd.  The  total  length 
of  sewers  in  the  main  drainage  system  completed 
was  82  miles ; tho  total  length  of  local  sewers 
constructed  by  vestries  and  district  Boards 
since  1S56,  and  sanctioned  by  that  Board,  was 
about  700  miles.  Ho  further  stated  that  the 
Board  had  now  determined  to  take  charge  of  the 
embankments,  which  would  cost  about  3,000?.  a 
year,  and  that  various  other  open  spaces  had  also 
been  brought  within  the  Board’s  care  during  the 
present  year.  They  had  also  paid  during  the 
past  year  for  the  land  fringing  Victoria  Park, 
which  had  been  thrown  into  the  park  at  a cost 
of  20,5501.,  but  that  as  the  Government  had 
taken  upon  themselves  the  care  of  the  land,  the 
Board  was  relieved  from  any  further  charge  in 
the  matter.  He  added  that  the  Board  had 
incurred  liabilities  during  tho  past  session  of 
Parliament  for  the  carrying  out  of  improve- 
ments, which  would  entail  a gross  capital 
expenditure  of  2,500,000?.,  or  a net  expenditure 
of  2,000,000?. 


THE  NEW  BRIDGE  AT  PETERBOROUGH 

On  Friday,  the  13th  instant,  the  new  bridge 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Fowler,  C.E., 
obtained  for  the  town  by  tho  joint  subscriptions 
of  the  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Northampton, 
and  the  Liberty  of  Peterborough,  was  formerly 
opened.  The  structure  is  Gothic  in  character. 
It  consists  mainly  of  three  arches,  two  of  35  ft. 
and  one  of  70  ft.  span,  supported  on  four  cast- 
iron  columns,  each  of  5 ft.  diameter,  and  termi- 
nating in  abutments  of  cement  concrete,  faced 
with  ashlar. 

Projecting  from  the  girders  are  cast-iron 
cantilevers,  carrying  the  footway  and  parapet. 
The  bridge  is  30  ft.  wide  and  150  ft.  long,  and 
from  the  Huntingdon  side  of  the  river  Nene  is 
approached  by  a bank  and  retaining  walls,  some 
210  ft.  in  length,  from  the  designs  of  the  county 
surveyors. 

The  cylinders  were  sunk  by  excavation  and 
the  use  of  cantiledge,  and  an  old  road,  upwards 
of  3 ft.  thick,  was  met  with  in  their  descent  to 
the  rock  foundations  ; also  some  good  examples 
of  coin  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  were  found, 
and  some  date  stones,  which  point  to  the  tenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  the  probable  date 
of  the  origin  and  restoration  of  the  old  bridge, 
now  removed. 

The  works  have  taken  some  nine  months  to 
complete,  but  have  been  much  retarded  and 
disturbed  by  tho  excessive  floods  during  tho  late 
summer  and  autumn.  They  were  carried  out 
under  the  inspection  of  the  surveyors,  Messrs. 
Law  & Hutchinson,  by  Messrs.  Handyside  & Co., 
of  Derby,  and  under  tho  immediate  supervision 
of  Mr.  Woulf  Brenan,  the  resident  engineer. 
Mr.  Thackeray,  of  Huntingdon,  was  tho  con- 
tractor for  the  masonry  and  brickwork. 


Purchase  of  the  Dublin  Gas  Works  by 
the  Corporation.— The  works,  plant,  and  busi- 
ness of  the  Alliance  Gas  Company  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  which 
body,  from  the  1st  of  July  next,  will  be  gas- 
makers  for  the  city. 


ANCIENT  STONES  NEAR  STORNOWAY. 

The  stone  circles  at  Calhornish  are  compara- 
tively little  known.  A writer  in  the  Standard, 
who  has  recently  visited  them,  says: — “At  Cal- 
hornish the  Druidical  clusters  are  two  in  number, 
the  first  and  more  important,  a group  of  forty- 
three  venerable  pillars  ranged  in  a cruciform 
manner,  with  a circlo  at  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion. In  the  very  centre  of  this  circle  stands  an 
altar-stone,  beneath  which  is  a tank  of  hewn 
granite  that  one  can  scarcely  help  supposing 
was  once  a receptacle  for  the  blood  of  the  victims 
slain.  So  far  as  I could  calculate,  the  long  limb 
of  the  cross  extends  north  and  south  600  ft.,  the 
transverse  line  200  ft.  Half  a mile  away  to  the 
west,  on  an  eminence  nearer  by  Eome  four  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  waters  of  the  loch,  is  another 
group  of  these  same  inscrutable  obelisks,  dis- 
posed, I think,  into  two  concentric  circles,  but 
much  less  distinct  in  their  arrangement,  and 
much  more  deeply  imbedded  in  moss.  Within  a 
spaco  of  several  miles  round  these  immemorial 
remains  are  cairns  and  monumental  stones  innu- 
merable. Were  the  circles  themselves  places  of 
the  old  Pagan  Celtic  worship,  and  the  outlying 
districts  the  burial-ground  of  priests  and  war- 
riors ? Curiously  enough  cleichen  is  the  Gaelic 
for  stones, — such  stones  as  those  of  Calhornish, 
Stennis,  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  Stonehenge  ; 
still  more  curiously  to  go  to  the  cleichen  is  the 
Gaelic  vernacular  for  going  to  church.  The 
stones  of  Calhornish  were  in  all  probability 
erected  where  they  now  stand  long  ere  the  moss 
deposit  had  commenced,  and  this,  according  to 
the  calculation  of  competent  scientific  authorities, 
who  can  see  in  the  different  layers  of  the  velvety 
parasite  the  signs  of  centuries  past  and  fled, 
must  have  been  at  least  two  thousand  years  ago.” 


QUERY  AND  ANSWER. 
Shall  we  have  pills  or  paving  stones  ? 

Shall  we  have  drugs  or  drains  ? 

Shall  we  have  air  or  stifling  moans, 

And  poison’d  hearts,  and  aching  bones. 
Or  homes  without  these  pains  ? 

Is  prevention  better  than  cure  ? 

Illness  better  than  health  ? 

Shall  we  battle,  or  still  endure, 

And  fain  believe  our  lives  secure. 
While  plague  creeps  on  by  stealth  ? 

While  doctors  differ,  let  us  agree, 

To  build  well,  drain,  and  pave : 

Thus  we’ll  stamp  out  impurity, 

And  make  the  poor  man’s  dwelling  be. 
His  home  and  not  his  grave  ? 

When  we  give  light  and  air  to  man, 
Water  ample  and  pure ; 

Homes  fit  to  live  in ; then  we  can 
Prove  in  spite  of  the  world’s  ban. 
Prevention  is  better  than  Cure. 


ROOF  COYERINGS. 

Sir, — I see  from  your  columns  that  the 
estoration  of  Worcester  Cathedral  has  called  up 
the  much-debated  question  of  the  comparative 
advantages  of  slates  and  lead  as  the  roofing 
material  for  large  churches.  So  far  as  appear- 
ance goes,  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  superiority  of  the  latter.  The  defenders  of 
slates  support  them  on  the  more  tangible  grounds 
of  cheapness,  convenience,  the  absence  of  danger 
from  the  “careless  plumber,”  and  the  like.  And 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt  as  to  the  reason  of 
this  marked  difference  in  appearance.  It  is  the 
broken  and  jointed  appearance  of  slates  that 
mars  them,  more  especially  the  unavoidable 
horizontal  divisions.  Lead  has  much  fewer 
joints,  and  those  are  all  vertical.  Will,  then,  the 
architects  and  other  professionals  pardon  a mere 
amateur  student  of  architecture,  who  knows 
very  little  about  construction,  and  generally 
prefers  to  judge  works  of  art  by  their  appear- 
ance, if  he  ventures  to  make  a suggestion  on  this 
important  point  ? Could  not  the  roofs  of  large 
buildings  be  covered  with  a kind  of  cement, 
which  would  be  without  the  chief  objection  to 
lead  roofs, — the  “careless  plumber,” — and  the 
second  objection, — their  enormous  cost;  which 
would  be  cheaper  at  the  outset,  and  would 
require  less  frequent  repairs,  than  either  lead  or 
slate ; which  would  be  lighter,  and  what  is  of 
great  consequence,  a worse  conductor  of  heat, 
than  either ; which  could  be  repaired  with  the 


greatest  expedition,  and  by  the  simplest  means, 
when  it  became  defective  in  any  point ; which 
would  be  free  from  the  pettiness  of  the  jointed 
slate  roof,  and  might  be  left  in  one  unbroken 
expanse,  or,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  might 
receive  some  vertical  divisions,  like  those  which 
add  lightness  to  the  effect  of  a lead  covering ; 
and  which  might,  at  the  architect’s  discretion, 
be  made  of  such  a colour  as  would  best  har- 
monise with  the  tint  of  the  stonework  of  the 
building,  as  slaty  blue  certainly  does  not  always 
do.  Details  of  construction  and  the  like  I will 
not  venture  to  speak  about,  my  architectural 
studies  being  purely  artistical ; but,  supposing  it 
to  be  a constructional  possibility,  I am  convinced 
that,  with  an  appropriate  crestiug,  such  a roof 
would  have  an  effect  far  better  than  one  of  slate, 
and,  at  least,  as  good  as  a leaden  one.  To  the 
architects,  then,  I leave  to  decide  what  my  sug- 
gestion may  be  worth. 

In  Statu  Pupillari. 


BRITISH  GOODS  SENT  ABROAD. 

A subscriber  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Mr.  T.  E. 
Parker),  who  says  he  obtained  from  England 
a certain  wood-working  machine,  in  conse- 
quence of  a notice  of  it  in  our  pages,  writes 
to  us  very  strongly  to  complain  of  its  incom- 
pleteness and  the  want  of  proper  instruc- 
tions accompanying  it.  If  this  paragraph 
should  meet  the  eye  of  the  manufacturer  ho  will 
doubtless  inquire  into  the  matter.  Our  corre- 
spondent says,  at  tho  conclusion  of  his  letter, 
and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  observation, — 
“ If  my  workshop  had  been  in  London  instead  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  I know  perfectly  well  that  I 
should  have  had  no  cause  to  trouble  the  Builder 
with  any  complaint  of  this  sort.  And  this,  a 
most  important  matter,  should  bo  remembered 
by  all  who  have  an  interest  in  British  manufac- 
tures. If  you  will  not  care  or  interest  yourselves 
in  goods  sent  to  a foreign  country,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  there  will  soon  bo  others  who 
will.” 


LOCAL  BOARD’S  LIBERALITY. 

A correspondent  writes  : — The  “ Standish- 
with-Langtree  Local  Board”  have  offered  by 
advertisement  20?.  a year  for  a “ professional 
engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  Board.”  I hope 
you  will  draw  public  attention  to  it,  showing  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  appointment  with  such  a 
salary,  when  I tell  you  that  the  population  of 
the  district  is  close  upon  4,000 ; the  area,  3,264 
acres  ; the  rateable  value,  19,500?.  nearly  ; and 
the  length  of  roads  repairable  by  the  Board 
between  ten  and  eleven  miles.  The  poor  engi- 
neer and  surveyor  is  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
7s.  8?d.  per  week  ! What  next  ? 


LADIES’  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION, 
MANCHESTER. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ladies’  Sanitary 
Association  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  in  the 
Mayor’s  Parlour,  at  the  Town-hall.  The  Bishop 
of  Manchester  occupied  the  chair ; and  amongst 
the  other  gentlemen  present  were  Mr.  Hugh 
Birley,  M.P.,  Dr.  Crompton,  Mr.  Alderman 
Davies,  and  Dr.  Syson. 

The  Secretary  (the  Rev.  C.  Keeling)  read  the 
annual  report,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract : — “ With  increased  income,  and  additional 
ladies  willing  to  give  personal  superintendence, 
the  Association  had  been  able  to  extend  their 
operations  and  to  carry  out  some  of  the  plans 
sketched  in  former  reports.  Beginning  the  year 
with  four  mission  women,  the  committee  felt 
they  were  justified  in  increasing  the  number  to 
nino  directly  after  the  annual  meeting.  These 
ladies  had  been  at  work  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  committee  were  thankful  to  be  able  to 
say  that  they  had  never  had  any  reason  to  think 
of  retrenchment  lest  the  necessary  funds  should 
fail.  All  of  these  nine  women  had  been,  with 
two  exceptions,  permanently  located.  This  was 
better  than  the  old  plan  of  changing  them  from 
district  to  district,  for  the  work  now  became 
permanent,  and  the  good  could  be  followed  up. 
Ladies  had  also  by  this  means  been  encouraged 
to  take  up  a poor  town  district  permanently. 
The  work  had  been  earned  on  through  the  whole 
year  in  the  following  districts : St.  Michael’s, 
Angel  Meadow;  St.  Oswald’s,  Colly  hurst;  St. 
Matthew’s,  Campfield  ; St.  Luke’s,  Chorlton-on- 
Medlock ; St.  Silas’s,  Ardvvick ; St.  George’s, 
Oldham-road ; two  districts  in  Salford,  suggested 
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and  marked  out  by  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
for  nine  months  in  the  year  in  St.  Peter’s,  Old- 
ham-road,  for  three  months  in  St.  John’s,  and 
St.  Ann’s,  Deansgate,  and  Jenkinson-street  dis- 
trict, Oxford- road.  In  all  these  cases  the  mission 
woman  had  been  superintended,  and  more  or  less 
accompanied,  by  a lady.  Domestic  teaching  of 
almost  every  kind  was  being  carried  into  the 
homos  of  the  people  as  heretofore.  The  disin- 
fecting powder  and  the  medical  soap  were  the 
keys  by  which  doors  and  hearts  were  opened. 
There  were  so  many  irritating  and  degrading 
discomforts  against  which  these  simple  remedies 
secured  them,  that  the  poor  were  most  grateful 
for  the  agents’  visits,  and  showed  every  willing- 
ness to  profit  by  their'  teaching.  Large  quan- 
tities of  disinfectants  had  been  distributed,  and 
it  had  been  noticed  that  the  districts  in  which 
this  had  been  most  done  had  been  unusually  free 
from  fevers  and  similar  disorders.  Special  at- 
tention was  given  by  the  committee  to  the  dis- 
tricts visited  by  the  Medlock  floods.  The 
balance-sheet  of  the  society  showed  an  excess  of 
income  over  expenditure  of  100Z.,  of  which, 
however,  757.  was  the  balance  from  the  previous 
year.  The  total  donations  and  subscriptions 
included  in  the  income  amounted  to  3711. 12s.  5d.” 

Mr.  Hugh  Birley  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Dr.  Crompton  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Alderman  Davies  next  moved, — “That 
this  meeting  recognises  thankfully  the  extension 
during  the  past  year  of  the  home  sanitary  work, 
and  appeals  to  the  ladies  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  for  increased  support.”  This  was 
agreed  to. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

St.  George's,  Hanover.square. — Dr.  Corfield, 
the  new  medical  officer  of  health,  reports 
to  the  local  works  committee  that  he  has  in- 
structed his  inspector  of  nuisances  to  order  the 
waste-pipes  of  drinking-water  cisterns  to  be  dis- 
connected from  the  traps  and  soil-pipes  of  water- 
closets,  and  to  be  diverted  so  as  to  discharge  into 
the  open  air,  either  over  the  surface  of  the  roof 
or  yard,  or  into  a rain-water  pipe  not  connected 
with  a sewer. 

Bucks. — A conference  of  the  sanitary  authorities 
of  the  county  of  Bucks  has  been  held  at  the  Police- 
court,  Aylesbury,  to  discuss  the  advisability  of 
combining  in  the  appointment  of  a medical 
officer  of  health  under  section  10  of  the  Public 
Health  Act.  Delegates  were  present  from 
Amersham,  Buckingham,  Newport  Pagnell, 
Winslow,  High  Wycombe,  and  Sloughr  rural ; 
and  Aylesbury  and  Buckingham,  urban.  Sir 
Harry  Verney,  M.P.,  presided,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Mr.  J.  Henley,  Poor- 
law  inspector,  said  ho  [had  called  the  meeting  in 
pursuance  of  a requisition  received  from  the 
Aylesbury  Local  Board.  There  were  in  this 
county  seven  urban  and  seven  rural  authorities, 
and  fifty-one  districts,  with  each  a medical 
officer.  He  strongly  urged  that  in  order  to 
secure  independence,  efficiency,  and  economy, 
two  or  more  sanitary  authorities  should  combine 
in  the  appointment  of  a medical  officer.  Oxford 
and  other  counties  had  taken  advantage  of  this 
part  of  the  section  of  the  Act,  and  several  other 
counties  were  about  to  do  so.  The  Rev.  G. 
Phillimore  opposed  Mr.  Henley’s  scheme.  He 
thought  the  object  of  the  Act  would  be  best 
secured  by  the  appointment  of  the  district 
medical  officers.  The  combination  of  districts  as 
suggested  by  Mr,  Henley  was  negatived  by  nine 
to  eight. 

Gloucestershire. — A conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  urban  and  rural  sanitary  autho- 
rities in  the  county  has  been  held  at  Gloucester, 
to  discuss  the  appointment  of  medical  officers 
under  the  Public  Health  Act.  Mr.  Longe,  Poor- 
law  inspector,  suggested  that  the  county  should 
be  divided  into  three  areas,  and  a medical 
officer  appointed  for  each  district.  The  first 
district  comprised  the  unions  of  Gloucester, 
Wheatenhurst,  Dursley,  Wcstbury-on-Severn, 
Newent,  Chepstow,  and  Tewkesbury,  with 
a population  of  119,000.  The  second  dis- 
trict, Cheltenham,  Stroud,  Cirencester,  North- 
leach,  and  Tetbury,  with  130,000  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  third  district,  Clifton,  Thornbury,  and 
Chipping  Sodbury,  with  163,000  inhabitants. 
Stow-on-the-Wold  and  Winchcombe  unions  he 
proposed  to  connect  with  either  Shipston-on- 
Stour,  Evesham,  Alcester,  or  the  Stratford-on- 
Avon  unions.  He  suggested  that  a medical 
officer  should  be  paid  a salary  of  8001.  per  year, 


and  said  he  had  estimated  this  would  involve  a 
cost  of  from  a farthing  to  a halfpenny  in  the 
pound.  Ultimately  the  following  resolution  was 
carried  by  a small  majority  : — “That  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting  is  in  favour  of  the  appointment 
of  one  medical  officer  to  superintend  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  whole  county;  and  that 
this  opinion  be  communicated  to  each  union  for 
their  consideration.” 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — The  Works  Committee  received  the 
following  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a school  to 
provide  accommodation  for  964  children,  on  the 
site  in  Cottenham-road  [not  the  York-road  site, 
of  course],  Finsbury : — Newman  & Mann, 
7,2497. ; B.  E.  Nightingale,  7,1897. ; Williams  & 
Son,  7,1607. ; Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co.,  6,9807. ; 
L.  H.  & R.  Roberts,  6,9447. ; Adamson  & Son, 
6,9417. ; D.  King  & Son,  6,8927. ; J.  High,  6,7907. ; 
Patman  & Fotheringliam,  6,7107. ; Niblett  & Son, 
6,6307.;  Scrivener  & White,  6,4717.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  the  acceptance  of  the 
lowest  tender,  that  of  Messrs.  Scrivener  & 
White,  amounting  to  6,7417. 

North  Walsham. — The  choice  of  a plan  for  the 
new  buildings  came  before  the  Board.  Mr. 
Phipson,  of  Norwich,  architect,  was  present  to 
advise  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  de- 
signs presented.  After  going  through  the  whole, 
the  difficulty  was  to  decido  between  the  plans 
numbered  six  and  twelve,  which,  when  the  notes 
explaining  the  mottoes  were  opened,  proved  to 
be  those  of  Mr.  Bottle,  of  Yarmouth,  and  Mr. 
Gaymer,  of  North  Walsham.  It  should  be 
understood  that  Mr.  Scott,  though  a member  of 
the  Board,  acts  as  honorary  clerk,  and  in  this 
capacity  was  able  to  gather  from  the  corre- 
spondence he  had  carried  on  with  the  competi- 
tors, and  from  the  personal  calls  which  had  been 
made  upon  him,  who  the  gentlemen  were  that 
had  sent  in  plans,  and  with  this  knowledge  he 
gave  the  Board  to  understand  that  he  should  not 
vote  upon  the  question,  and  accordingly  did  not 
do  so.  The  choice  has  fallen  upon  the  plan  sent 
in  by  Mr.  Bottle,  of  Yarmouth. 


THE  ANCIENT  DEFENCES  OF 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

At  the  head  of  the  inlet  known  as  Southamp- 
ton Water,  between  its  two  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Test  or  Anton  and  the  Itchen,  intervenes 
a considerable  neck  or  tongue  of  gravel,  which 
is  thus  bounded  on  three  sides  by  water,  and  is 
a position  of  considerable  natural  strength,  and 
the  more  valuable  that  it  overlooks  a fine  road- 
stead, having  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  its  break- 
water. By  whom  this  spot  was  first  occupied  is 
unknown.  Bittern,  an  unquestionable  Roman 
station,  under  the  name  of  Clausentum,  is  nearly 
two  miles  farther  up  the  Itchen,  and  upon  the 
opposite  bank.  Even  the  origin  of  the  present 
name  of  the  town  is  a subject  of  dispute.  The 
“Anton”  presents  a tempting  source,  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  name  means 
simply  “ the  town  of  the  southern  dwelling,”  as 
opposed  to  Northam,  a place  close  to  the  Roman 
station.  Certainly  the  name  has  no  reference  to 
Northampton. 

“ Hamtunscire  ” is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  in  A.D.  755,  and  the  town  was  a Saxon 
place  of  some  mark,  coining  money  in  the  reign 
of  Athelstane,  and  occasionally  plundered  by  the 
Danes.  Canute  held  it,  and  his  experiment  upon 
the  advancing  tide  is  said  to  have  been  tried  in 
Southampton  Water. 

Southampton  is  named  in  Domesday,  and  the 
Normans  found  it  a convenient  port  both  for 
military  and  commercial  purposes.  It  was 
visited  and  maintained  by  the  Plantagenet 
monarchs,  who  hero  .mustered  and  embarked 
their  troops  for  Normandy.  Hence  the  town 
was  fortified  from  an  early  period,  both  after  the 
Saxon  and  the  Norman  fashion. 

The  walls  enclosed  a roughly  rectangular 
space,  averaging  about  370  yards  east  and 
west  by  770  yards  north  and  south,  but  in 
actual  circuit  [about  |2,200  yards,  or  U mile. 
This  area  is  divided  lengthways  by  the  main 
street,  but  the  western  is  the  larger  moiety, 
partly  because  it  contains  the  older  castle,  and 
partly  because  of  an  irregular  projection  upon 
what  is  called  the  “ tin  shore.”  The  north  and 
south  gates  were  upon  the  main  street.  There 
was  an  east  and  a west  gate,  but  not  at  all 
opposite  to  each  other,  nor  were  the  roads 
cruciform.  There  is  no  reason  for  attributing  to 
he  moderately  rectangular  plan  a Roman  origin. 


It  was  probably  dictated  by  the  general  figure 
of  the  ground. 

The  surface  of  the  area  varies  from  15  ft.  to 
35  ft.  above  the  adjacent  sea  level.  The  northern 
half  is  higher  than  the  southern,  the  western 
than  the  eastern.  The  highest  ground,  therefore, 
is  in  the  north-west  quarter,  where  was  the  castle. 

In  consequence  of  this,  tho  wall  of  this  quarter, 
towards  the  west,  is  built  against  a scarped  bank, 
and  is  a revetment  30  ft.  high,  whereas  else- 
where the  wall  is  built  upon  ground  nearly  level, 
or  at  best  not  above  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  higher  on  the 
inner  than  the  outer  side.  Beyond  the  castle 
there  is  no  considerable  earthwork,  and  no  reason 
therefore  for  attributing  the  defences  of  the 
town  proper  to  a period  earlier  than  the 
incoming  of  the  Normans. 

The  earthworks  of  the  castle  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, considerable.  The  naturally  high' ground 
was  scarped  and  pared  and  somewhat  raised,  and 
near  the  centre  of  tho  area  the  highest  point 
was  surrounded  by  a circular  ditch,  the  contents 
of  which,  thrown  inward,  converted  the  raised 
platform  into  an  artificial  mound.  This,  beyond 
doubt,  was  the  Saxon  fortress. 

The  later  rectangular  area  was  also  well 
defended.  It  had  tho  sea  for  its  ditch  nearly 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall  along  the  west  and  south 
fronts.  Along  the  east  a broad  and  deep  ditch, 
wholly  artificial,  and  in  part,  at  least,  admitting 
the  sea,  rain  along  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and 
divided  tho  town  from  a strip  of  lower  land, 
which  slopes  towai'ds  the  Itchen,  and  is  now 
covered  by  an  important  suburb.  Along  the  north 
front  a ditch,  also  artificial,  was  cut  across  tho 
ridge ; it  is  said,  to  a depth  allowing  it  to  be  filled 
from  the  sea.  As  this  would  involve  a depth  of 
about  40  ft.,  with  a corresponding  breadth,  the 
tradition  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 

The  north  and  east  walls,  least  affected  by  any 
irregularities  of  ground,  and  nearly  straight,  are  in 
lengthabout318  and790yards.  The  south  and  west 
fronts  are  curved  and  broken  to  suit  the  ground, 
and  measure  about  320  and  650  yards.  The 
south-west  angle  is  largely  rounded  off.  Of 
recorded  gates,  there  were  the  north  or  Bargate, 
still  standing ; the  east  gate,  removed  ; the  spur 
gate,  remaining ; the  south,  or  water  gate, 
removed;  the  west  gate  and  the  postern,  pre- 
served ; Biddles,  or  Bridle  gate,  gone ; and  the 
castle  water-gate,  closed  up. 

The  mural  towers  were  chiefly  drum,  or  half- 
round.  The  north  front  is  flanked  by  two  drum 
towers,  and  west  of  the  Bar  is  one,  and  east  of 
it  two,  half-round.  Upon  the  east  wall,  north  of 
the  east  gate,  was  one  ; and,  south  of  it,  six,  of 
which  one  remains,  half-round,  and  one  rec- 
tangular. At  the  south-east  angle,  the  south  wall 
was  prolonged  eastwards  as  a spur  tower,  cover- 
ing the  ditch  ; this  remains.  Upon  the  south  wall 
there  were  six  towers,  including  the  south  flank  of 
the  spur  gatehouse,  and,  on  the  opposite  flank,  tho 
Bugle  tower.  All  but  one  are  half-round.  The 
west  wall  had  many  buttresses,  and  few  towers. 
There  was  one  where  tho  south  wall  of  the 
castle  joined  the  town  wall ; and  near  the  north 
end  is  a fine  half-round  tower, — an  addition. 

Passing  to  the  details,  the  north  gate,  called 
the  “ Bar,”  is  a large  handsome  structure,  about 
60  ft.  broad  by  60  ft.  deep  in  the  centre.  It  is  of 
two  stages,  pierced  below  by  a central  and  two 
lateral  passages,  and  contains  above  a chamber, 
52  ft.  long  by  21  ft.  broad,  used  for  public  pur- 
poses. In  each  wing  is  a staircase.  That  to  the 
east  is  old,  that  on  the  west  may  have  been  so.  The 
side  passages  are  modern.  They  communicate 
with  the  central  roadway  by  two  cross  arches  on 
each  side,  of  which  the  two  next  the  north  are 
original,  and  probably  led  into  the  flanking  towers. 
An  examination  of  the  central  passage  shows 
the  original  gate  to  have  been  Late  Norman;  at 
least  a round-headed  portal  there  placed  is  pro- 
bably in  that  style,  though  it  has  rather  a 
Decorated  aspect.  Then  in  the  Early  Decorated 
time  two  bold  half-round  flanking  towers 
were  added,  and  still  remain.  At  this  time  the 
rear  was  probably  re-faced,  and  four  windows 
and  a centre  niche  inserted,  and  the  council- 
chamber  enlarged,  and  probably  the  east  stair- 
case added.  The  Norman  gatehouse  had  an 
upper  room,  of  which  a round-headed  door,  with 
a foliated  head,  remains.  Next,  in  the  Per- 
pendicular period,  a bold  projection,  three  side3 
of  an  octagon,  was  added  to  tho  front.  The 
gateway  thus  advanced  is  flanked  by  two  bold 
narrow  buttresses,  which  run  up  to  a very  bold 
corbel  table,  having  six  machicolations  in  the 
central  face,  and  three  in  each  of  the  obliqne 
lateral  ones.  The  battlements  are  good  Perpen- 
dicular, and  carried  round  the  rear  towards  the 
town;  one  embrasure  is  occupied  by  an  alarm-bell 
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This  gate  has  been  much  injured  by  restorations. 
The  openings  to  the  rear,  archways  and  windows, 
have  been  re-faced  ; but  they  preserve  much  of 
their  old  type,  and  have  a Decorated  aspect. 
The  main  passage  has  been  cut  away  and 
widened,  and  the  portcullis  grooves  are  gone. 
When  the  ditch  in  front  was  filled  up,  a century 
ago,  all  trace  of  the  drawbridge  was  lost. 

West  of  the  Bar  much  of  the  wall  remains, 
but  is  so  blocked  in  by  houses  as  to  be  invisible. 
Forty-six  yards  from  the  gate  is  the  site  of  a 
half-round  tower,  beyond  which  the  wall  extends 
in  a straight  line  to  Arundel  tower,  so  called 
from  Sir  John  Arundel,  an  early  governor.  This 
is  a drum,  22  ft.  in  diameter,  which  caps  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  town.  This  tower  is 
50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  and  seems  to  rise  out  of  a 
rectangular  mass  of  masonry,  possibly  added  to 
strengthen  it.  Here  the  internal  level  is  30  ft. 
or  more  above  the  external,  being  a part,  no 
doubt,  of  the  old  earthworks. 

Continuing  along  the  west  wall,  at  763  yards  is 
a bold  half-round  tower,  20  ft.  diameter,  and 
30  ft.  high,  of  excellent  rough  ashlar,  with  bold 
machicolations  at  the  level  of  the  adjacent  curtain. 
This  is  Catchcold  Tower.  Built  against  the  bank 
it  looks  solid,  or  like  a bastion,  but  it  is  said  to 
be  hollow,  though  how  entered  does  not  appear. 
This  tower,  with  the  adjacent  wall  for  some  feet, 
is  apparently  a Perpendicular  addition  to  what 
seems  to  be  a Decorated  wall.  Beyond  the  tower 
is  a flight  of  steps,  modern,  ascending  30  ft.  to 
the  summit  of  the  wall,  which  is  there  common  to 
both  town  and  castle.  The  wall  then  runs  for- 
ward obliquely,  probably  to  allow  of  the  inclusion 
of  the  earthworks  of  the  castle.  It  seems  in 
substance  Norman.  The  salient  is  capped  by  a 
rectangular  buttress,  the  hollow  angles  of  which 
on  each  side  are  crossed  by  low  pointed  arches, 
pierced  as  garderobes,  as  at  Porchester.  This 
buttress  tower  is  of  Decorated  date. 

Then  follows  about  134  yards  of  straight  wall, 
probably  Norman,  about  38  ft.  high,  and  backed 
to  the  summit  with  earth.  Upon  it  a small 
rectangular  buttress  marks  the  junction  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  castle  with  the  town-wall. 
Further  on  are  five  rectangular  buttresses  of 
various  dimensions.  The  three  first  are  evidently 
additions  upon  the  Norman  wall,  the  rest  seem 
original.  Part  of  the  wall  here  is  divided  into 
two  stages  by  a bold  horizontal  bead.  Below  are 
two  narrow  windows  of  about  18  in.  opening,  re- 
sembling large  loops,  and  which  seem  to  have 
had  square  heads.  Above  are  traces  of  two 
windows,  apparently  round-topped.  There  must 
have  been  an  interior  chamber,  now  closed.  The 
central  buttress  is  broad  and  flat,  and  here  are 
traces  of  the  old  water-gate  of  the  castle,  which 
must  have  been  reached  by  steps,  the  ground 
behind  being  above  30  ft.  high.  Close  north  of 
this  water-gate  is  a large  vaulted  chamber,  built 
against  the  town-wall,  and  now  closed.  This  part 
of  the  wall  ends  in  a rectangular  projection, 
probably  the  root  of  a tower,  and  marked  tLe 
junction  of  the  castle  south  wall  with  the  town- 
wall. 

From  hence  the  wall  is  low  and  thin  for  about 
33  yards,  marking  the  end  of  the  castle  ditch, 
and  on  the  rising  ground  of  its  counterscarp  is 
the  root  of  another  square  tower,  marking  the 
recommencement  of  the  regular  town-wall, 
which  then  turns  inwards  so  as  to  protect 
Biddles  Gate. 

This  gate,  now  removed,  opened  into  a steep 
and  rather  narrow'  ascent  called  Simnell-street, 
out  of  which,  on  the  north  side,  opens  Castle- 
lane,  thought  to  represent  an  old  entrance  to  the 
castle. 

At  Biddles  Gate  commences  a very  curious 
part  of  the  wall,  which,  as  far  south  as  a little 
beyond  Blue  Anchor  postern,  is  unlike  anything 
known  in  England.  The  original  wall,  here 
about  30  ft.  high  and  4 ft.  thick,  with  the  soil 
nearly  level  within  and  without,  seems  to  have 
served  not  only  for  the  town-wall,  but  for  the 
wall  of  several  dwelling-houses  within  it,  the 
doors  and  windows  of  which  are  visible  in  the 
wall,  though  now  closed  up.  These  openings 
show  the  wall  to  have  been  Norman,  and  of  a 
moderately  early  period.  This  wall  was  not 
found  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fence, and  a second  wall,  also  4 ft.  thick,  was 
built  against  it  on  the  outside.  But  this  second 
wall  was  built  like  an  aqueduct,  as  an  arcade, 
upon  tall  and  slender  piers,  about  2 ft.  2 in. 
broad,  from  which,  at  10  ft.  6 in.  high,  spring 
arches  mostly  semicircular,  but  some  pointed, 
and  two  very  flat  and  probably  much  later, 
above  which  was  the  parapet.  The  arches 
are  about  12  ft.  span.  The  result  was  to  in- 
crease the  rampart  to  a walk  of  5 ft.,  with  a 
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parapet  of  2 ft.,  and  probably  a rear  wall  of  1 ft. 
Of  course,  an  arcade  so  placed  afforded  great 
shelter  for  those  attacking  the  wall  from  with- 
out 5 but  to  obviate  this,  w'hile  the  piers  touched 
the  wall,  a space  like  that  for  a portcullis,  a chase 
about  2 ft.  broad,  was  left  between  the  arch  and 
the  wall,  by  means  of  which  any  one  standing  at 
the  base  of  the  wall  could  effectually  be  molested 
with  missiles  or  a long  pike.  Eighteen  arches 
of  this  arcade  remain.  The  arrangement  is  a 
very  curious  one,  and  supposed  to  be  singular. 
This  masque  or  outer  wall  may  be  of  late  Norman 
date,  but  is  possibly  Early  English.  The  piers 
interfere  much  with  the  earlier  doors  and  win- 
dows. The  wall  where  double  is  35  ft.  high. 
There  are  traces  of  some  kind  of  building  outside 
a part  of  the  wall. 


A hole  broken  through  the  wall  into  Blue 
Anchor-yard,  shows  the  rear  of  the  wall,  and  a 
little  further  south  is  Blue  Anchor  postern,  an 
original  archway  in  the  wall,  much  cut  about 
and  enlarged,  but  of  which  the  portcullis  chase 
worked  from  the  battlements,  still  remains. 

From  the  postern  a very  steep  winding  narrow 
lane  leads  up  into  the  town,  between  lines  of 
ancient  houses,  of  which  two,  one  on  each  side, 
next  the  gate,  are  Norman.  Both  are  curious, 
but  that  on  the  south  side  especially  so.  It  is 
the  shell  of  a Norman  house,  of  the  age  of  the 
older  part  of  the  wall.  It  is  called  locally  King 
John’s  Palace,  but  is  in  truth  an  ordinary  Nor- 
man private  house,  and  a very  curious  one.  The 
principal  room  was  on  the  first  floor.  The  roof 
is  gone,  but  the  door  and  windows  remain. 
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Those  are  coupled,  small,  round-headed,  and 
divided  by  a short  column,  with  a slightly 
sculptured  capital.  The  space  within  the  walls 
is  43  ft.  by  45  ft.  There  is  a good  Norman 
fireplace,  with  hood  and  flanking  columns.  In 
the  south  and  part  of  the  east  wall  is  a mural 
gallery.  The  house  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
lane  is  44  ft.  by  15  ft.  There  is  a good  view 
of  the  town  wall,  and  a plan  of  the  two  houses, 
in  Parker’s  “ Domestic  Architecture  of  the 
Twelfth  Century”  (p.  34). 

South  of  the  postern  the  wall  ceases  to  be 
double,  and  is  all  of  one  date,  and  about  6 ft. 
thick.  In  this  part  is  a flattish  rectangular  mural 
buttress  tower,  much  blocked  in  with  houses, 
but  having  its  south  hollow  angle  crossed  by  a 
garderobe.  Near  this  is  a high  pointed  doorway, 
evidently  an  insertion,  of  24  ft.  opening,  leading 
into  Collis-court,  and  about  60  ft.  further  is  the 
west  gatehouse. 

This  is  a perfect  and  plain  rectangular  gate- 
house, 30  ft.  deep  by  24  ft.  broad,  without 
buttresses,  flush  with  the  wall  outside,  and  of 
bold  projection  within.  It  is  pierced  by  a 
high  pointed  vault,  of  12  ft.  opening.  The 
passage  has  been  a good  deal  mutilated  with  a 
view  to  widening  it.  Near  the  centre  was  a 
good  recessed  doorway,  the  profile  of  the  head  of 
which  is  still  traceable  where  it  has  been  roughly 
cut  from  the  wall.  Between  this  and  the  inner 
face  are  two  square  portcullis  grooves,  and  just 
within  the  inner  entrance  is  a chase,  18  in.  broad, 
over  the  head  of  the  arch.  In  the  vault,  in  front 
of  the  central  door-case,  are  nine  holes,  about 
4 in.  square,  three  in  the  crown  line,  and  three 
along  each  haunch.  These  latter  converge 
towards  the  central  line. 

The  gatehouse  has  a portcullis  chamber  on 
the  first  floor,  and  a second  floor  above  this.  An 
open  stair  against  the  south  side  leads  to  the 
battlement,  from  which  a door,  an  insertion, 
opens  into  the  portcullis  chamber.  These  upper 
rooms  are  plastered  and  papered,  and  nothing 
can  be  seen  in  them. 

South  of  this  gate  the  wall  gradually  sinks, 
and  finally  has  been  pulled  down  and  removed. 
It  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  site  of  a half- 
round  tower,  and  some  remains  of  an  arch. 
Beyond  this,  also,  the  line  of  the  wall  may  be 
traced  as  far  as  the  site  of  Bugle  tower,  180 
yards  from  the  west  gate,  and  which  caps  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  town. 

Tho  south  wall  is  almost  wholly  destroyed, 
and  the  foundation  either  removed  or  covered 
up  by  the  broad  and  handsome  quay  which  now 
intervenes  between  the  base  of  the  wall  and  the 
sea.  This  front  was  more  or  less  convex,  or 
rather  polygonal,  the  angles  being  capped  with 
drum  towers.  There  are  some  traces  of  tho 
south  gatehouse.  In  the  rear  of  this  part  of 
the  wall  are  the  site  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s 
Hospital,  and  in  Porter-lane  what  was  called 
Canute’s  Palace.  A representation  of  the  south 
gate  before  1784  is  preserved  by  Grose.  It  had  a 
low,  broad  Edwardian  arch,  with  bold  machico- 
lations  above,  and  toward  the  oast  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a long  flanking  wall,  parallel  to  its 
approach.  It  was  removed  1830-40. 

Forty  yards  from  the  south  gate  was  another 
half  - round  tower,  and  thence  the  wall  ran  straight 
east  for  83  yards,  when  it  reached  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  town.  In  the  rear  of  this  part 
of  the  wall,  in  Winkle-street,  is  “ God’s  House,”  a 
Norman  church,  now  restored  vei’y  badly,  and 
converted  into  a French  Protestant  place  of 
worship. 

At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  town,  in  the  end 
of  the  east  wall,  is  a gato,  called  God’s  House 
Gate,  or  South  Gate,  but  which  should  be  called 
Spur  Gate,  as  it  opens  upon  a work  of  that  class. 
This  gate-house  is  rectangular,  quite  plain,  and 
without  buttresses,  having  two  upper  floors.  Its 
dimensions  are  28  ft.  broad  by  23  ft.  deep,  and 
the  south  end  projects  as  a low  salient  of  two 
faces,  upon  the  south  wall,  now  removed.  The 
passage  is  vaulted  with  a high  pointed  arch  12  ft. 
broad.  Like  the  west  gate,  it  had  a central 
recessed  doorway,  now  much  cut  away,  and  two 
portcullis  grooves.  The  vault  in  front  of  the 
door  is  supported  by  two,  and  in  rear  of  it  by 
three,  cross-ribs.  Altogether  in  substance  this 
gatehouse  resembles  that  of  the  west  gate,  and 
is  of  Early  Decorated  date.  Its  front  may  have 
been  rebuilt  when  the  spur  tower  was  added. 

The  spur  work  projects  from  the  northern  flank 
of  the  gate  of  the  gatehouse  for  about  80  ft.  It 
is  composed  of  a sort  of  lofty  gallery,  or  curtain, 
terminating  in  a rectangular  tower,  about  22  ft. 
square,  with  buttresses  capping  the  two  east  or 
outer  angles  diagonally.  It  is  of  three  stories, 


and  is  built  across  the  eastern  ditch,  no  doubt 
to  contain  and  protect  its  sluice  communicating 
with  the  sea,  which  originally  flowed  up  to  the 
wall  of  tho  tower.  There  are  seen  large  arches 
in  the  north  and  east  faces,  which  look  as  though 
there  had  been  a passage  for  boats ; but  these 
seem  really  to  have  been  arches  of  construction 
only,  intended  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  building 
upon  tho  corners,  which  probably  are  more 
deoply  founded  than  the  curtain.  In  the  north 
face  is  also  a large  modern  arch,  a relic  of 
tho  canal  which  was  to  have  been  carried 
beneath  the  tower.  The  spur-work  and  the 
gatehouse  were  long  used  as  a Bridewell.  All 
still  bear  marks  of  that  degrading  occupation. 
1 he  whole  spur-work  is  good  Perpendicular. 
Leland  calls  this  the  south  gate,  and  the  spur 
tower  the  Castellet.  Grose  gives  a view  of  it 
about  1770.  From  the  Spur-gate  the  town  wall 
is  tolerably  perfect  as  far  as  the  first  half-round 
tower,  60  yards.  From  hence  the  wall  may  be 
traced  35  yards  to  a flat  buttress,  14  ft.  broad 
and  3 ft.  deep,  of  which  there  are  some  remains. 
Beyond  this,  at  37  yards,  is  the  site  of  a rect- 
angular tower,  30  ft.  broad  and  24  ft.  deep. 
These  two  are  said  to  be  additions  of  tho  time  of 
Edward  VI.  They  look  much  older. 

From  hence  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
tower  tho  wall  has  been  pulled  down,  but  its 
line  may  bo  traced,  partly  by  occasional  founda- 
tions, partly  by  its  materials  which  have  been 
used  in  the  houses  built  on  its  site,  and  partly 
by  the  direction  of  the  lane  called  “ Back  o’  the 
Wall,”  which  runs  along  its  rear,  and  by  the 
parallel  I'oad  which  runs  along  the  counterscarp 
of  the  ditch,  and  is  called  “ Canal-walk,”  from 
an  abortive  canal  which  was  earned  along  tho 
line  of  the  ditch  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

The  east  gate  spanned  East-street,  and  was 
taken  down  in  1772.  Groso  gives  a drawing  of 
it,  and  attributes  its  erection  to  the  year  1339, 
13  Ed.  III.  Between  this  gato  and  the  north- 
east angle  was  one  mural  half-round  tower. 

Of  Polnymond  Tower,  which  caps  the  north- 
east angle,  thero  are  considerable  remains.  It 
is  a three-quarter  drum  tower,  about  28  ft. 
diameter.  From  it  to  the  bar,  160  yards,  the 
wall,  or  part  of  it,  remains,  but  so  clustered  with 
buildings  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  ordinary 
visitors.  Here  are  remains  of  two  half-round 
towers,  and  a breach  in  the  wall,  called  York 
Gate,  probably  representing  a postern. 

The  east  ditch  is  marked  by  a depression,  in 
part  duo  to  tho  canal.  The  north  ditch  is  com- 
pletely obliterated  and  built  over,  and  its  breadth 
is  not  recorded,  and  has  not  been  ascertained  by 
probing.  If  Hanovor-buildings  mark  its  coun- 
terscarp, it  was  46  yards  broad ; but  if,  as  is 
much  more  probable,  its  limit  is  marked  by 
Cold  Harbour,  it  was  only  24  yards,  which  tallies 
with  that  along  the  east  front. 

THE  CASTLE. 

The  castle  was  very  probably  the  oldest,  and 
perhaps  the  only  praj-Norman  fortification  con- 
nected with  tho  town.  It  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  walled 
area,  and  included  also  the  highest  ground.  In 
plan  it  was  a rough  semicircle,  the  chord  of  124 
yards  being  the  town  wall,  and  the  arc  measuring 
about  300  yards.  There  is,  however,  also  a con- 
siderable knoll,  on  the  south-east  of  the  area,  of 
about  45  yards  diameter,  about  half  of  which  lay 
outside  the  curved  enceinte. 

This  was  the  keep.  Leland  calls  it  the  dun- 
geon (donjon),  and  the  “glory  of  the  castle.” 
“It  is,”  says  he,  “both  large,  fair,  and  very 
strong,  “ both  by  works  and  by  the  site  of  it ;” 
and  other  writers,  describe  it  as  a lofty  mound. 
As  usual,  in  forming  such  works,  advantage  was 
taken  of  high  ground  to  make  it  tho  base  of  an 
artificial  mound  encircled  by  a deep  and  broad 
ditch.  The  keep,  no  doubt  a shell  of  masonry 
like  Arundel,  towered  above  tho  rest  of  the 
works.  Of  the  curved  wall  of  the  enceinte  a part 
remains  to  the  north.  It  was  built  on  piers 
about  S ft.  square  and  9 ft.  apart,  a round- 
headed  arch  with  a tendency  to  a point  con- 
necting these.  The  tops  of  these  arches  were 
about  12  ft.  above  the  base  of  the  piers,  and 
upon  them  rested  a wall,  which  carried  the  battle- 
ment. The  arches  were  buried  in  a bank  of 
earth  about  15  ft.  high.  This  bank  has  been 
removed  to  allow  houses  to  be  built  up  to  the 
wall,  which  now,  therefore,  stands  like  a Roman 
aqueduct.  The  foundation  is  excellent,  so  that 
this  plan  was  adopted  solely  to  save  material 
and  to  profit  by  the  older  bank.  The  roughness 
of  the  masonry  shows  the  height  of  the  bank, 


above  which  the  remaining  wall  rises  about  4 ft. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  curious  piece 
of  Norman  wall  has  been  so  badly  treated. 
About  90  yards  of  it  remain,  including  eighteen 
arches.  It  stops  at  the  Castle-lane,  where  was 
the  main  gate  of  the  castle,  removed  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century. 

The  wall,  beyond  the  gate,  was  continued  up 
the  mound  to  the  keep,  and  beyond  it  till  it 
reached  the  southern  gate,  whence  it  was  con- 
tinued till  it  again  struck  the  town-wall.  Thus 
the  keep  was  upon  and  formed  part  of  the 
enceinte,  as  was  usual.  From  the  south  gate, 
also  removed  in  the  last  century,  a winding  road, 
commenced  from  the  wall,  led  down  to  Simnell- 
street,  a few  yards  within  the  postern. 

Besides  these  two  gates,  the  castle  had  a small 
water-gate  in  the  wall  towards  the  shore,  reached 
probably  by  a flight  of  steps  or  a subterranean 
passage,  as  the  outlet  was  bo  far  below  the  plat- 
form of  the  castle.  To  the  north  of  this  gate 
is  a large  subterranean  vault,  now  closed ; and, 
judging  from  the  openings  in  the  wall,  there  was 
a corresponding  vault  to  the  south.  Probably 
these  were  connected  with  the  gate. 

The  whole  area  of  the  castle  is  high,  and  much 
of  it  has  been  still  higher,  the  mound  having 
been  lowered,  the  ditch  partially  filled  up,  and 
the  bank  along  which  the  wall  was  built  having 
been  removed. 

To  judge  from  the  material  evidence  afforded 
by  an  inspection  of  the  works,  it  would  appear 
that  the  castle  represents  the  Saxon  or  Danish 
earthwork,  probably  the  earliest  strong  place, 
and  was  composed  of  a truncated  mound,  its 
circular  ditch,  and  a bank  of  earth  encircling  an 
area,  of  which  the  mound  or  a moiety  of  it  made 
part. 

The  Normans,  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  enclosed  the  castle  and  town  in  a 
rectangular  wall,  and  dug  the  east  and  north 
ditches.  Also  the  castle  was  enclosed  with  a 
wall  built  in  part  on  arches,  and  a shell  keep 
placed  on  the  flat  summit  of  the  mound.  The 
wall  of  the  castle,  and  much  of  the  west  wall  of 
the  town,  and  the  two  houses  in  Blue  Anchor- 
lane,  may  be  attributed  to  this  period. 

Then  it  became  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
town  wall,  and  this  was  probably  done  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  who,  it  appears,  remitted  to 
the  citizens  200Z.  out  of  their  fee-farm  rents  for 
the  enclosure  of  their  town  and  the  thickening 
of  the  wall,  and  perhaps  the  west  and  spur  gates 
were  begun  at  that  time. 

Much  must  have  been  done  to  the  fortifications 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  or  Edward  I. 
To  this  date  are  probably  due  the  older  drum 
towers  and  much  of  the  wall  connected  with 
them,  and  the  recessing  of  the  Bar-gate  and  the 
addition  of  its  flanking  towers. 

It  appears  that  the  town  was  attacked  by 
pirates  and  sacked  in  October,  1338,  12  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  in  consequence  it  was  strength- 
ened in  the  next  year.  The  south  and  east 
gates  may  have  been  of  this  date,  and  the  spur 
tower  and  its  gallery,  unless  this  latter  be,  with 
the  completion  of  the  Bar-gate,  the  work  of 
Richard  II.  This  king  seems  to  have  done  much 
to  the  castle. 

The  vault  indicated  on  the  plan  as  on  the 
north  side  of  the  water-gate  is  at  present 
wholly  under  ground,  being  built  against  and 
within  the  exterior  wall,  its  floor  being  about  the 
level  of  the  footing  of  the  wall.  The  vault 
measures  55  ft.  3 in.  north  and  south,  by 
19  ft.  6 in.  east  and  west,  and  is  about  25  ft. 
high.  Sir  H.  Englefield  says  it  has  much  the  air 
of  a chapel.  Others  call  it  a guard-room  to  the 
water-gate.  A chapel  would  scarcely  have  stood 
north  and  south,  and  a guard-room,  especially  so 
large  a one,  however  necessary  for  a main  gate, 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  beside  a mere 
postern.  The  vault  was  entered  a few  weeks 
ago  through  a long  closed-up  opening  in  the  west 
wall,  but  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  learn 
what  wras  then  observed. 

To  the  south  of  the  water-gate  is,  or  was,  a 
similar  vault,  indicated  by  the  openings  in  the 
wall,  one  3 ft.  and  one  1 ft.  from  the  ground, 
both  long  since  built  up.  Probably  these  two 
were  the  substructures  of  two  buildings  which 
formed  a part  of  the  exterioi'  wall,  and  were 
used  for  stores  or  cellars. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  large 
scale-plan  of  Southampton  executed  under  Sir 
H.  James,  upon  which  the  lines  of  the  old  wall, 
and  position  of  other  objects  of  antiquity,  arc 
shown  in  a manner  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

1872.  G.  T.  C. 
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MANCHESTER  NEW  CITY  COURT-HOUSE. 

In  the  early  part  of  our  present  volume  we 
gave  descriptive  particulars  of  the  Manchester 
Court-house  then  in  progress.*  We  now  publish 
a view,  and  the  plan  of  the  principal  floor.  The 
building,  which  fronts  Minshull-street,  comprises 
accommodation  for  the  daily  police,  for  the  City 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  other  magisterial  business. 
W e repeat  a portion  of  the  account  already  given. 
The  style  adopted,  it  will  bo  seen,  is  that  type  of 
Gothic  architecture  of  which  examples  abound  in 
Florence,  Verona,  Sienna,  aud  other  cities  of 
Northern  Italy.  At  the  angle  of  Minshull-street 
and  Bloom-street  is  a lofty  tower,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  which  is  occupied  by  offices,  and  the 
upper  by  the  clock.  The  principal  entrance  into 
the  building,  for  the  use  of  magistrates  and 
persons  officially  connected  with  the  courts,  is  in 
the  Minehull-street  fa<jade.  From  the  entrance 
a broad  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a corridor  parallel 
with  Minshull-street,  which  is  about  6 ft.  above 
the.  footwalks,  and  gives  access  to  barristers’ 
dining-room,  porters’  room,  and  various  other 
apartments  on  this  floor.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Bloom-street  facade  is  the  entrance  to  the  public 
hall,  connected  with  the  police-courts,  which  is 
8-1  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  contains  rooms  for  witnesses 
in  waiting,  separated  by  low  glazed  screens.  A 
staircase  from  this  hall  admits  the  public  to  a 
corridor  on  the  court-floor,  which  gives  the  wit- 
nesses and  officers  access  to  the  two  courts. 
From  the  corridor  a short  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  balcony  connecting  the  public  portion  of  the 
two  courts,  and  gives  admittance  to  that  portion 
which  is  reserved  for  spectators  only,  who  are 
entirely  separated  from  those  having  business  to 
transact.  Opposite  to  the  entrance  in  Bloom- 
street  a staircase  from  the  public  hall  admits 
witnesses  immediately  wanted  to  a gallery  which 
is  raised  8 ft.  above  the  hall  floor.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the 
rooms  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  which  are 
reached  by  double  flights  of  stone  steps  from  the 
cells  below,  and  have  each  a separate  stair  lead- 
ing to  the  docks.  These  waiting-rooms  on  the 
session  side  are  separate  from  those  on  the 
police  side  by  a large  open  area,  86  ft.  long  by 
44  ft.  wide,  with  entrance  for  the  police-van  to 
drive  into  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
prisoners,  and  a large  courtyard  for  the  police. 

The  four  courts,  two  of  which  aro  appropriated 
to  the  police  business  and  two  to  the  sessions, 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  offices  and  corridors  before 
mentioned,  an  arrangement  by  which  the  noise 
of  the  adjoining  streets  will  be  materially 
lessened.  Each  court  is  53  ft.  by  33  ft.,  and 
36  ft.  high,  aud  is  lighted  by  sixteen  windows, 
and  has  a ceiling  of  pitch-pine,  panelled  and 
perforated  for  ventilation;  the  walls  are  also 
panelled  to  a certain  height.  The  magistrates’ 
stalls  on  the  bench  are  covered  by  a canopy  the 
full  width  of  the  court.  In  order  to  give  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  rapid  despatch  of  busi- 
ness in  the  two  police-courts,  speaking-tubes 
and  bells  have  been  arranged  to  communicate 
from  each  of  the  magistrates’  clerks’  seats  and 
the  two  docks  to  the  general  office.  Similar 
provision  has  also  been  made  for  communicating 
with  the  officials  in  the  basement.  A corridor, 
15  ft.  wide,  extending  along  the  back  of  the 
building,  and  two  shorter  passages  at  right  angles 
with  the  main  corridor,  give  access  to  the  cells, 
which  are  of  various  sizes.  The  {windows  in 
these  corridors  are  large  and  numerous,  glazed 
with  obscured  plate-glass.  The  warming  and 
ventilation  of  the  courts  is  a subject  to  which 
especial  consideration  has  been  given,  and  provi- 
sion  is  made  for  passing  heated  air  from  the  base- 
ment through  a series  of  cavities  or  flues  into 
the  court-rooms  and  corridors.  Air-ducts  are 
arranged,  so  as  to  convey  a supply  of  fresh  air 
to  the  courts,  and  secure  a constant  change  in 
the  atmosphere.  Heating-chambers  and  boiler- 
house  are  placed  in  the  basement,  and  larn-e 
channels  are  constructed  under  the  former  to 
convey  fresh  outer  air  thereto,  which,  after  being 
purified  and  warmed,  passes  into  the  courts  at 
the  time  in  use. 

The  general  contractors  for  the  main  building 
and  the  fittings  of  the  courts  have  been  Messrs. 
R.  Neill  & Sons ; the  ironwork  was  done  by  the 
Fairbairn  Engineering  Company  ; the  heating  and 
ventilating,  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son;  the  carving, 
by  Messrs.  Earp  & Hobbs  ; the  gasfittings 
were  by  Messrs.  Thomason  & Co. ; the  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake  ; 
the  clock  and  bell,  by  Messrs.  Cook  & Sons,  of 


* See  p.  162,  ante. 


Y ork  ; the  grates  and  chimney-pieces,  by  Messrs. 
Wilson  & Co.  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  acted  as  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  have 
been  executed  under  the  direction  aud  superin- 
tendence of  the  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Worth- 
ington, of  Manchester. 

The  works  have  been  substantially  carried  out, 
and  the  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 

45.0001. 

The  fittings  of  the  four  courts,  which  are 
executed  in  pitch-pine,  and  necessarily  of  very 
intricate  nature,  together  with  furniture  and 
fixtures  of  various  kinds,  will  probably  cost  about 

10.0001.  additional.  The  principal  part  of  the 
furniture  is  in  black  oak,  substantial,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  architecture  of  the  building 


FIREPROOF  FLOORS. 

If  the  author  of  a letter  on  this  subject 
in  the  Builder,  p.  990,  will  heat  a piece  of  old 
plaster  floor,  or  of  a plaster  cast,  in  the  fire,  and 
then  place  it  under  a water-tap,  he  will  have 
reason  to  change  his  opinion  about  the  fire- 
resisting  properties  of  manufactured  gypsum. 

The  terms  “ roasting,”  “ burning,”  and  “cal- 
cining,” are  practically  synonymous  when  applied 
to  the  conversion  of  minerals;  and  it  is  self- 
evident  that  unless  the  gypsum  is  subjected  to 
the  proper  heat,  it  cannot  bo  made  into  plaster 
floors.  No  person  placing  his  bare  feet  on  one 
of  these  on  a winter’s  morning  will  dispute  your 
correspondent’s  assertion  that  it  is  a non-con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  its  non-liability  to  ignition, 
makes  it  so  far  fire-preventive. 

The  “ Dennett”  arch  is  a clever  adaptation  of 
a cheap  and  useful  material,  and  it  is  a pity  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  its  advocates  should  tend  to 
mislead,  by  crediting  it  with  properties  it  does 
not  possess.  It  will  not  resist  a fire.  Such  an 
event  would  make  the  material  red-hot,  com- 
pletely destroying  its  tenacity ; and  the  effect 
of  water  poured  upon  it  in  that  state  would  be 
to  reduce  it  to  “utter  rottenness.” 

The  best  protection  for  iron  in  a building  on 
fire  would  probably  be  an  adaptation  of  the 
American  scheme  mentioned  in  a recent  number 
of  the  Bitilder,  by  making  the  girders  hollow, 
and  keeping  them  and  the  columns  constantly 
filled  with  water,  with  proper  supply,  expansion, 
aud  escape  pipes.  This  would  involve  con- 
siderable expense  in  fitting,  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  two  opinions  as  to  its  effect  in  pre- 
serving the  iron  in  its  original  shape  and  position. 

Supposing  this  could  be  done,  then  brick 
arches  and  Jime  concrete  spandrels  would  pro- 
bably be  found  most  suitable  to  resist  the 
spread  of  fire.  Y. 


SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  OF  ART. 

Nottingham  Mechanics’  Institution  Science 
Classes.  — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
gained  this  year  by  the  students  at  these  classes 
has  been  made  in  the  lecture  - hall  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institution,  by  Mr.  T.  Hawksley, 
president  of  the  Society  of  Engineers.  There 
was  a large  attendance  of  students  and  their 
friends.  Mr.  E.  Gripper  presided.  The  chair- 
man, in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  was 
glad  to  tell  them  that  these  classes  were  rapidly 
increasing.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the  number  of 
classes  w’as  only  four  or  five,  whereas  now  it  was 
sixteen,  and  he  looked  upon  that  as  showing  that 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  to  place  the  classes 
on  the  best  possible  footing  had  been  appreciated 
by  the  town.  Mr.  Hawksley,  in  his  address, 
said, — The  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  have  been 
for  long  past,  and  are  still  chiefly,  although  not 
exclusively,  occupied  in  the  production  of  textile 
fabrics,  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  articles  of 
lace  and  hosiery.  But,  although  the  production 
of  these  articles  will,  for  many  years  to  come, 
and,  perhaps,  always,  constitute  an  important 
portion  of  the  trade  of  Nottingham,  yet,  I feel 
assured,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  nay,  is 
fast  approaching,  when  Nottingham,  following 
in  the  bolder  steps  of  Leeds  and  even  in  the 
feebler  steps  of  Derby,  will  begin  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  realisation  of  the  no  longer 
hidden  treasures  which  a beneficent  and  an  even 
prodigal  nature  has  placed  at  its  immediate  and 
easy  disposal.  It'  my  anticipations  be  correct, 
Nottingham  will  become  in  a few  years  hence  a 
great  centre  of  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  and  (her 
manufactures  no  longer  confined  to  lace  and 
hosiery)  will  emulate  in  wealth  and  enterprise 
the  prosperous  towns  of  Glasgow,  Newcastle, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham.  I recognize 
in  the  scheme  of  tuition  of  the  rising  generation 


adopted  by  this  Institution,  much  that  is  valu- 
able as  an  educational  training,  and  much  that 
is  well  fitted,  if  properly  directed,  to  help  on  the 
attainment  of  the  important  object  to  which  I 
have  asked  your  attention.  Yet  I am  not  with- 
out apprehension,  lest  our  modern  system  of 
competitive  examination  should  bring  to  the 
front  all  the  clever  lads  full  of  “ cram,”  and  leave 
in  unmerited  obscurity  the  young  men  of  greater 
abilities  and  sounder  acquirements,  but  so  far, 
unfortunately,  of  a more  deliberate  and  less 
showy  activity.  Avoid  cram,  for  cram  is  but 
scientific  gossip,  which  goes  in  one  ear  only  to 
go  out  at  the  other,  and  bo  lost  for  ever.  With 
preliminary  knowledge  the  student  of  the 
science  classes  connected  with  the  Nottingham 
Mechanics’  Institution  will  bo  well  prepared 
to  assist,  with  no  common  advantage  to  himself, 
in  the  developing  and  utilising  of  the  natural 
resources  of  his  country,  in  few  places  more 
abundantly  displayed  than  in  the  circle  of 
twenty  miles  radius  which  has  Nottingham  for  its 
centre. 

The  Ryde  School  of  Art. — The  president’s  con- 
versazione has  been  held  at  the  town-hall.  About 
800  ladies  and  gentlemen  attended.  The  walls 
were  almost  entirely  covered  with  a collection  of 
oil  and  water-colour  paintings,  crayon  drawings 
etchings,  pyrographs,  photographs,  &c.  Mr. 
R.  J.  Jones  read  the  report,  which  showed  that 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  artizan  class  at 
present  on  the  books  was  thirty-five.  At  the 
examination  thirty-five  out  of  fifty-seven  candi- 
dates obtained  certificates,  eight  passed  in  the 
third  grade,  and  eight  in  the  second ; by  no 
means  a bad  average.  After  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes,  the  president,  in  allusion  to  the  master 
of  the  school,  Mr.  J.  0.  Swallow,  said  that  he  had 
come  to  Ryde  with  the  highest  testimonials  from 
South  Kensington,  and  in  January  next,  he  was 
pleased  to  announce,  Mr.  Swallow  would  deliver 
a course  of  lectures  on  the  progress  of  art,  which 
he  knew  would  be  well  worth  attending. 

The  Projected  Stafford  School  of  Art. — The 
members  of  the  committee  have  had  several 
meetings  and  discussions,  and  Mr.  Buckmaster 
has  been  addressing  them,  and  other  gentlemen 
at  a meeting  recently  held.  The  address  is  being 
circulated  in  a printed  form.  The  success  of 
the  experiment  now  depends  entirely  on  the 
interest  taken  in  it  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  South  Kensington  School  of  Art. — The 
annual  distribution  of  the  prizes  awarded  to  the 
students  of  this  school  took  place  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Lord 
Ronald  Leveson- Gower,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  His 
lordship  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cole.  The  prize 
winners  were  the  students  of  the  two  schools  at 
South  Kensington— one  for  male  and  one  for 
female  students,  the  schools  being  in  competition 
with  each  other,  and  with  all  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  competitors  did  not,  however, 
include  all  the  students  of  the  schools,  those  in 
training  for  future  teachersliips  and  the  national 
scholars  not  being  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
school  prizes.  The  medals  and  books  to  bo  distri- 
buted '.represented  only  the  higher  grades  of  dis- 
tinctions obtainable  by  students,  the  minor  honours 

not  being  included.  They  consisted  of  two  gold 
medals,  nine  silver  medals,  nine  bronze  medals, 
and  eighteen  Queen’s  prizes  of  books,  all  won  in 
the  national  competition,  besides  forty  prizes  of 
books  won  in  the  local  prize  section.  These 
included  the  whole  of  the  prizes  gained  at  the 
great  annual  competition. 

Newcastle  School  of  Science  and  Art. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
this  institution  has  been  held  in  the  Guildhall, 
was  largely  attended.  The  walls  of  the  room 
were  adorned  with  the  works  of  the  students, 
which  were  numerous.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  C.  M.  Campbell,  who  was  supported  on  the 
platform  by  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle  and  others. 
The  hon.  secretary  read  the  reports.  The  com- 
mittee said  “ They  have  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that  there  is  a decided  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance of  students,  as  shown  in  the  increased 
amount  received  for  fees.  They  are  encouraged 
not  only  by  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the 
school,  but  also  by  the  improved  state  of  the 
income.” 

The  Manchester  School  of  Art. — At  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion  with  this 
school,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  was  present. 
His  lordship  said  he  had  not  had  much  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  state  of  art  in  Man- 
chester. He  had,  of  course,  the  privilege  of  an 
entree  into  many  mansions,  the  walls  of  which 
were  hung  with  magnificent  productions  of 
modern  artists ; but  those,  or  most  of  them, 
were  not  the  products  of  Manchester  artists. 
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The  main  phenomenon  in  Manchester  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind  was  the  beautifying  of 
churches,  and  he  must  confess  that,  if  Mr. 
Miickley  could  introduce  a higher  and  a purer 
taste  in  this  matter,  he  would  have  done  some- 
thing which  he  should  rejoice  to  see. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  OXIDATION  OE 
IRON. 

PitOFESSOE  F.  Crace  Calvert,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  gives  an  account 
of  some  experiments,  the  results  of  which  we  may 
state  in  a condensed  form:  — Some  two  years 
since,  Sir  Charles  Fox  inquired  of  me  if  I could 
give  him  the  exact  composition  of  iron-rust,  viz., 
the  oxidation  found  on  the  surface  of  metallic 
iron.  I replied,  that  it  was  admitted  by  chemists 
to  be  the  hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  con- 
taining a trace  of  ammonia  ; to  this  he  answered 
that  he  had  read  several  books  on  the  subject, 
in  which  the  statements  referring  to  it  differed, 
and,  from  recent  observations  he  had  made,  he 
doubted  the  correctness  of  the  acknowledged 
composition  of  rust.  He  further  stated,  that  if 
ho  took  a bar  of  rusted  wrought  iron,  and  put  it 
into  violent  vibrations  by  applying  at  one  end 
the  fall  of  a hammer,  scales  would  be  separated, 
which  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  the  substance 
I had  described. 

This  conversation  induced  me  to  commence  a 
series  of  experiments. 

The  specimens  gave  the  following  results  when 
submitted  to  analysis : — 
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These  results  clearly  show  the  correctness  of 
Sir  Charles  Fox’s  statements,  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  rust  of  iron  is  far  more  complicated 
than  it  is  stated  in  our  text-books.  Therefore, 
the  question  may  be  asked,  is  the  oxidation  of 
iron  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  to  the  decomposition  of  the  aqueous  vapouf ; 
or  does  the  very  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
which  it  contains  determine  or  intensify  the 
oxidation  of  metallic  iron  ? To  reply  to  these 
queries  I have  made  a long  series  of  experiments, 
extending  over  two  years,  which  I hope  will  tend 
to  throw  some  light  on  this  very  important 
question;  and,  although  it  appeared  to  me  an 
easy  matter  to  solve,  still  I have  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  overcome. 

The  results  prove  that,  under  the  conditions 
described,  pure  and  dry  oxygen  does  not  deter, 
mine  the  oxidation  of  iron ; that  moist  oxygen 
has  only  a feeble  action;  dry  or  moist  pure 
carbonic  acid  has  no  action ; but  that  oxygen 
containing  traces  of  carbonic  acid  acts  most 
rapidly  on  iron,  giving  rise  to  protoxide  of  iron, 
then  to  cai'bonate  of  the  same  oxide,  and  lastly 
to  a mixture  of  saline  oxide  and  hydrate  of 
sesquioxide. 

As  these  facts  tend  to  show  that  carbonic  acid 
is  the  agent  which  determines  the  oxidation  of 
iron,  I am  justified  in  assuming  that  it  is  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
not  its  oxygen  or  aqueous  vapour,  which  deter- 
mines  the  oxidation  of  iron  in  common  air. 
Although  this  statement  may  be  objected  to  at 
first  sight,  on  the  ground  of  the  small  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  still 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a piece  of  iron,  when 
exposed  to  its  influences,  comes  in  contact  with 
large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  during  twenty, 
four  hours. 

These  results  appeared  so  interesting  that  I 
decided  to  institute  several  series  of  experi- 
ments. 

One  series,  on  the  action  of  oxygen-carbonic 
acid  on  iron  in  presence  of  water,  confirms  the 
previous  ones,  that  carbonic  acid  is  a most 
active  agent  in  determining  the  oxidation  of 
iron. 

Another,  on  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  on 
iron  in  presence  * of  water,  further  illustrates 
that  carbonic  acid  is  the  real  determining  agent 
of  the  oxidation  of  iron. 

Whilst  I was  engaged  in  the  above  experi- 
ments, it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  make  a series  with  the  view  of  throwing 
fight,  if  possible,  on  a fact  stated  by  Berzelius, 
and  well  known  to  alkali  and  soap  manufacturers, 
viz.,  that  caustic  alkalies  have  the  property,  even 
when  dilute,  of  preventing  the  oxidation  of  iron. 


I was  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  car- 
bonates and  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies  acted  in 
the  same  manner  as  their  hydrates,  in  pre- 
venting the  oxidation  of  iron,  not  only  on  that 
part  of  the  blade  immersed  in  the  solutions,  but 
also  on  that  which  was  exposed  to  a damp  atmo- 
sphere of  common  air.  Previously  to  obtaining 
these  results,  I was  inclined  to  believe  that 
caustic  alkalies  prevented  the  oxidation  of  iron 
by  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; but,  as  carbonates,  and  even  bicar- 
bonates, act  in  a similar  manner,  it  is  evident 
that  this  view  of  the  action  was  erroneous. 

The  series  of  experiments  confirms  tho 
opinion  that  the  iron  exists  in  a passive  con- 
dition, and  that  this  condition  only  attains  suffi- 
cient power  to  resist  oxidation  by  atmospheric 
oxygen  when  there  is  5 per  cent,  of  either 
hydrate  or  carbonates  of  alkalies  in  solution. 

I have  made  many  experiments  with  the  view 
of  discovering  the  cause  of  the  interesting  pre- 
servative action  which  alkaline  solutions  exert 
on  iron,  but  have  failed.  Elnowing  the  destruc- 
tive influence  which  sea- water  has  on  iron,  and 
the  serious  injury  done  on  iron  ships  through  the 
action  of  bilge-water,  a series  of  experiments 
were  made  with  sea-water,  to  which  was  added 
such  a quantity  of  caustic  soda,  or  potash,  or 
their  carbonates,  that,  after  the  salts  of  lime  and 
magnesia  were  decomposed,  there  still  remained 
in  the  solutions  1 to  5 per  cent,  of  alkalies  or 
the  alkaline  carbonates ; and  when  iron  blades 
were  introduced  into.snch  liquids,  they  gave  the 
same  results  as  when  iron  had  been  dipped  par- 
tially into  an  alkaline  solution  of  Manchester 
water.  I would  propose,  in  conclusion,  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  soda-ash  should  be  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time  into  the  bilge-water  of 
iron  ships,  as  by  so  doing  a great  saving  would 
be  effected,  as  it  would  prevent  the  rapid  de- 
struction of  such  ships. 

As  iron  ships  are  rapidly  destroyed  when  used 
for  conveying  sugar  from  the  colonies  to  this 
country,  I instituted  a series  of  experiments. 
Blades  of  iron  were  partly  immersed  in  a solu- 
tion containing  10  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  in 
similar  solutions  to  which  had  been  added  2i  to 
5 per  cent,  of  caustic  and  carbonate  of  soda; 
after  a month  the  same  results  were  obtained 
with  the  saccharine  as  with  the  aqueous  solu- 
tions. A piece  of  zinc  covering  about 
fifteenth  part  of  the  blade  preserves  the  iron 
from  rusting  in  that  part  of  the  blade  immersed 
in  the  sugar  solution.  The  use,  therefore,  of 
plates  of  zinc  fixed  on  the  sides  of  an  iron 
vessel,  or,  perhaps  better,  the  employment  of 
galvanised  iron  plates  in  the  construction  of 
ships,  deserves  the  attention  of  shipowner's. 


however,  sinned  tho  contract  without  any  examination, 
and  completed  tho  works  according  to  the  plans  annexed 
to  it.  He  then  filed  a bill  claiming  to  have  an  account 
taken  of  the  works  executed  by  him  on  the  basis  on  which 
he  had  made  his  tender : — Held,  that  as  the  mistake  under 
which  he  signed  the  contract  was  due  to  his  own  negli- 
gence, and  he  had  not  taken  proceedings  for  rectifying  the 
contract  as  soon  as  he  discovered  it,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
any  relief  in  this  respect-  {Kimberley  v.  Dick.) 

A building  contract  contained  the  usual  clause,  appoint- 
ing the  architect  arbitrator  in  respect  of  extra  works ; the 
architect  had  guaranteed  to  his  employer  that  the  total 
cost  should  not  exceed  a certain  sum,  but  that  fact  had 
not  been  disclosed  to  the  builder  at  the  time  he  signed 
tho  contract : — Held,  that  the  guarantie  was  a material 
fact  tending  to  influence  the  architect's  decision,  and  as 
it  was  not  disclosed  to  the  builder,  he  was  not  bound  by 
the  submission  to  the  architect’s  arbitration,  and  the 
Court  would  perform  the  part  of  arbitrator  in  the  matter. 
— 11  L.  J.  (N.  S.)  C.  38.  , 

Liability  of  Builder  on  Building  Contract  by  Civil  Lode 
of  Lower  Canada—  By  the  Civil  Code  of  Lower  Canada, 
Article  1,688,  it  is  provided  that,  “ If  a budding  perish  m 
whole  or  part  within  ten  years,  from  a defect  in  construc- 
tion, or  even  from  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  ground, 
tho  architect  superintending  the  work  and  the  bunder  are 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  loss.”  The  appellant, 
a builder,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  respondent, 
the  rector  of  the  cathedral  of  Montreal,  to  build  a new 
cathodral  on  foundations  which  had  already  been  con- 
structed by  another  builder.  Shortly  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  the  tower  sank,  and  other  damage 
occurred,  owing  to  tho  insufficiency  of  the  foundations 
Held,  that  inasmuch  as  the  contract  did  not  limit  the 
appellant’s  liability  to  his  own  work,  he  was  liable  for  the 
damage  caused  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  foundations. 
( War  die  v.  Bethune.) — 11  L.  J.  (N.  S.),  P.  C.  1. 


ADULTERATION  OF  COALS. 

Sib, — Although  I quite  admit  that  one  should  not  feel 
tho  slightest  astonishment  at  any  phases  of  development  in 
the  most  popular  of  all  sciences  in  the  present  day, — to  wit, 
adulteration,— I must  candidly  confess  that  I was  not  pre- 
pared to  see  the  extent  to  which  it  could  be  carried  in  the 
matter  of  household  coals.  Mixtures  of  inferior  qualities 
we  have,  of  course,  been  long  and  systematically  accus- 
tomed to.  I am  not  going  to  complain  of  that,  for  I 
understand  so  much  of  the  principles  of  political  economy 
as  to  know  quite  well  that  the  price  of  such  a commodity 
is  apt  to  vary  inversely  with  its  quality.  Even  if  I did  com- 
plain, I suppose  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a work  of  super- 
erogation, and  I am  too  old  a hand  to  commence  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle.  _ «.■  i •«. 

Here  is  what  I do  complain  of,  however,  and  1 tmnK  ic 
a most  justifiable  complaint.  In  the  last  cellarful  of  coals 
which  1 stored  (or,  rather,  which  were  stowed  for  me  with 
theutmost  despatch  and  celerity),  it  turns  out  that  they  are 
mixed  Kith  atones,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a hundred- 
weight to  the  ton.  Surely  this  is  too  bad.  I would  not, 
perhaps,  have  been,  even  now  reluctantly,  driven  into  print, 
had  the  quarry  selected  by  the  coal-masters  not  consisted  of 
a hard,  laminated,  and  schistose  rock,  which,  in  place  of 
silently  crumbling  into  powder  and  dust  by  the  action  of 
heat,  does  nothing  but  sputter  and  splurt  and  spark  out  of 
the  grate  the  whole  evening,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  my 
temper  and  the  damage  of  my  carpet.  Indeed,  I was 
actually  hit  on  tho  face,  last  night,  by  a red-hot  splinter 
of  stone,  about  the  size  of  a Turkey-bean.  1'  or  the  sako 
of  honesty,  and  truth,  and  fair  dealing,  pray  let  us  have  a 
sharp  denunciation  of  such  villanous  malpractices  in  your 
respected  columns.  A.  Householder. 


EXTRAORDINARY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A bricklayer,  John  Ilurren,  was  brought  up  ou 
warrant,  at  Hammersmith,  charged  with  maliciously 
damaging  premises  during  his  tenancy. 

Mr.  James  Gutteridge  said  the  prisoner  had  occupied  a 
house  belonging  to  him  in  Peel-street,  Kensington.  The 
tiles  had  been  taken  off,  and  a hole  made  through  it, 
letting  in  the  water,  and  causing  considerable  damage. 
Ho  found  the  staircase  window  taken  out,  the  brickwork 
removed,  and  a door  placed  in  the  opening,  leading  to  a 
considerable  fall.  The  cistern  had  been  shifted,  and  the 
wash-house  wall  pulled  down  and  left  open.  He  estimated 
the  damage  to  the  house  at  81.,  besides  1 H.  for  rent. 

Mr.  Ingham : All  these  alterations  might  be  considered 
tenant’s  improvements  ? Did  he  send  in  a bill  for  them  ? 

Witness  : No,  sir  : he  could  not,  as  the  place  was  not 
inhabitable  : the  prisoner  said  he  intended  the  works  for 
improvements.  He  termed  tho  hole  in  the  roof  a 
“dormer.”  He  took  out  the  staircase  window  for  an 
improvement,  as  ho  intended  to  put  in  a glass  door.  He 
altered  the  wash-house  to  live  in  it  in  the  summer  time. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  the  alterations  seemed  to  have  been 
made  to  make  the  house  a pleasant  one  for  the  summer. 
He  did  not  see  any  reason  for  saying  that  the  prisoner 
was  out  of  his  mind,  only  that  he  had  that  mania  for 
changes  which  was  to  be  found  in  other  men.  He 
ordered  him  to  pay  8Z.  and  4s.  costs,  aud  in  default  of 
distress,  to  be  imprisoned  for  one  month. 


LAW  OF  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  index  to  the 
Law  Journal  Reports  maybe  usefully  noted.  The 
cases  to  which  they  relate  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to  in  our  pages,  but  the  decisions  are  here 
put  in  a more  precise  manner  : — 

Builder  and  Architect:  Becti ft  cation  : Negligence ; Extra 
Work:  Arbitration  : Undisclosed  Agreement. — A builder 
made  a tender  undertaking  to  sign  a contract  to  execute 
for  a certain  sum  certain  works  described  in  some  rough 
sketches  and  verbal  explanations  of  an  architect.  The 
architect  subsequently  sent  by  special  messenger  to  the 
builder  a contract  to  perform  for  the  sum  named  the  works 
delineated  and  described  in  certain  plans  and  specifications 
thereto  annexed.  These  differed  materially  from  tho  works 
described  in  the  rough  sketches  and  verbal  explanations 
on  which  the  builder  had  made  his  tender.  The  builder. 


FALL  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Fall  of  a Factory  in  Birmingham,.— A.  large 
factory  at  Balsall  Heath,  near  Birmingham, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Davenport  & Cole,  jet  orna- 
ment manufacturers,  has  fallen,  leaving  only  the 
warehouse  standing.  The  factory  adjoined  the 
river  Rae,  which  overflowed  its  banks  and  under- 
mined the  foundations.  Indications  of  weakness 
were  observed  some  hours  before,  and  the  work- 
people left  the  premises  in  time. 

Fall  of  a large  Wall  at  Mexbro’.— A large  wall 
recently  built  by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  in  connexion 
with  a new  road  from  the  town  of  Mexbro’  to 
the  station,  has  fallen.  The  part  which  fell, 
owing  to  the  ground  giving  way,  was  about 
50  yards  in  length,  and  the  damage  is  estimated 
at  8001. 

Fall  of  a House  in  St.  Miles's,  Norwich.— The 
house  had  been  uninhabited.  Mr.  Morant,  the 
city  surveyor,  was  quickly  on  the  spot,  and  at 
once  determined  that  the  adjoining  house,  which 
was  in  a most  critical  condition,  should  also 
come  down.  For  this  purpose,  two  scaffolding- 
poles  were  used  as  battering-rams,  and  a rope 
was  passed  through  the  chamber  windows.  Tho 
house  was  struck  at  from  the  churchyard,  and  in 
a few  minutes  the  ruinous  old  structure  fell 
down.  A gable  belonging  to  the  first  house  that 
fell,  and  which  was  left  standing;  was  also 
demolished.  The  houses  had  previously  been 
condemned  by  the  surveyor  as  dangerous  and 
uninhabitable. 

ILoyal  Academy.— Mr.  Edward  Armitage 
was  on  Monday  night  elected  a Royal  Acade- 
mican  in  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Pickersgill,  re- 
tired. Mr.  J.  Durham,  A.R.A.,  was  next  to  Mr. 
Armitage  in  the  ballot.  The  election  for  asso- 
ciates will  be  held  in  January. 
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CHURCH.BUILDING  MEWS. 

PermingTumne  (Galloway,  Scotland ).  — All 
Saints’  Church,  Penninghame,  has  been  conse- 
crated, in  presence  of  a crowded  and  fashionable 
congregation.  There  was  previously  no  Epis- 
copal place  of  worship  in  tho  neighbourhood 
before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stopford  Blair,  of  Penning- 
hame,  caused  the  one  under  notice  to  be 
erected, — the  nearest  for  Newton  Stewart  being 
the  chapels  in  Galloway  House  and  at  Cally, 
sixteen  and  eighteen  miles  distant  respectively. 
The  church  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  wood 
porch  on  stone  base,  and  gabled  organ-chamber 
and  sacristy.  Three  bells  are  hung  in  a wooden 
bell-cot  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave.  The 
edifice  is  'simplo  in  its  design,  which  is  Early 
Decorated  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is 
built  of  bluo  limestone,  with  white  freestone 
dressings,  and  is  lined  throughout  with  Bath- 
stone  ashlar.  Tho  east  and  west  windows  are 
three-light,  with  plate  tracery ; and  the  others 
are  single  lights,  with  trefoil'  heads.  The  seats 
are  open,  and  all  free.  All  the  roof  is  wrought 
and  moulded,  and  in  the  nave  is  exposed  to  view, 
being  plastered  between  the  rafters,  the  plaster- 
ing to  be  tinted  Bky-blue,  with  gilt  stars.  The 
aisles,  chancel,  and  sacrarium  are  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles,  by  Mr.  M'Colla,  of  London.  The 
chancel  is  raised  above  the  nave,  and  is  separated 
therefrom  by  a low  wrought-iron  screen,  worked 
by  Messrs.  Hart  & Peard,  London ; and  the 
organ- chamber  is  enclosed  by  a moulded  screen 
of  wood.  The  cross,  candlesticks,  and  vases  for 
the  altar  were  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  bart.  The  windows  are  filled  with 
tinted  cathedral-glass,  the  east  window  and  three 
side  windows  being  stained  by  Mr.  G.  Gibbs,  of 
London.  The  three  latter  are  "In  Memoriam.” 
The  church  measures  70  ft.  by  22  ft.,  internally, 
and  has  been  erected,  with  the  exception  of  500 1. 
from  Mrs.  Blau-,  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stopford  Blair,  of  Penninghame  House.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  W.  G.  Habershon  & Pite, 
of  London ; tho  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Park, 
Newton  Stewart ; and  the  builders  respectively, 
Messrs.  Murray,  Girvan,  and  Annandale,  of 
Edinburgh ; whilst  the  pulpit,  font,  and  wood- 
screens  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons, 
London ; tho  bells,  by  Mr.  Mears,  London ; the 
organ,  by  Messrs.  Telford,  of  Dublin. 

Tortworth. — Tho  small  parish  church  at  Tort- 
worth,  after  undergoing  considerable  restora- 
tion, has  been  re-opened  for  public  worship.  In 
every  possible  case  the  materials  employed  in 
tho  old  building  have  been  replaced  in  the  new. 
The  building  is,  in  fact,  the  same.  The  entire 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  5,000i.,  and  the  whole 
of  this  sum  is  the  gift  of  Earl  Ducie.  Tho  work 
has  been  done  under  his  lordship’s  direction, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Car- 
penter & Slater,  of  London,  architects.  The 
actual  work  has  been  managed  by  Mr.  John 
Groves  with  regard  to  the  carpentering  ; Mr.  T. 
Hudson  executed  the  mason’s  work;  Messrs. 
Gay,  of  Bristol,  were  the  glaziers ; and  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  have  supplied  the 
stained  glass.  The  ironwork  of  the  church  has 
been  done  by  Messrs.  Chew,  of  Stroud;  the 
painting  by  Mr.  J.  Tillot,  of  Winterbourne;  the 
plumbing  by  Mr.  J.  Isaac,  of  Wickwar ; and  the 
tiling  by  Minton,  of  London.  Tho  tower  has 
been  partially  restored ; it  was  pulled  down  to 
i about  30  ft.  from  the  top,  and  the  pinnacles 
have  been  restored  as  they  originally  were.  The 
body  of  the  church  has  been  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  walls  are  of  sandstone  and  Box  free- 
stone. The  seats  in  the  church  are  for  the 
most  part  of  pitch  pine.  There  has  been  an 
addition  to  the  bells,  which  are  now  six.  All 
have  been  re-hung,  and  there  is  a new  treble 
bell,  while  the  second  has  been  re-cast.  This 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  Messrs. 
Taylor, _ of  Loughborough.  The  organ,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  was  built  by  Mr.  W. 

I G.  Yowles,  of  Bristol.  The  case  was  designed 
| hy  the  architects  of  the  church  restoration.  The 
monuments  that  were  in  the  former  church  have 
been  replaced  in  the  new. 

Wotton  Fitzpaine. — The  ancient  parish  church 
I of  St.  Paul,  which  has  just  been  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  and  generally  restored,  has  been  conse- 
1 crated  and  re-opened  for  divine  service.  In  1S71 
it  was  proposed  to  re-roof  and  re-seat  the  church. 

An  architect,  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  from  Messrs. 

I Christian,  Malford,  & Co.,  was  consulted,  and 
condemned  the  wholo  building  as  ruinous  and 
insecure.  The  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle 
i have  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  the  north 
i transept  and  vestry  restored.  It  is  built  in  the 
i Early  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  and  con. 


sists  of  nave,  chancel,  south  aisle,  north  transept, 
vestry,  and  tower.  It  will  accommodate  200 
people.  The  windows  are  all  plain,  except  two, 
the  east,  and  one  in  tho  south  aisle.  The  east 
has  borderings  of  stained  glass  around  the  lights, 
and  in  the  head  are  the  Royal  arms  the  arms  of 
tho  diocese,  and  those  of  tho  Drewe  family.  Tho 
other  window  in  the  east  end  of  the  sonth  aisle 
has  been  erected  by  Mrs.  Luttrell  to  the  memory 
of  her  brother,  Mr.  Rose  Drewe,  and  of  her  son, 
Mr.  R.  F . Luttrell.  It  contains,  in  three  lights, 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  centre,  with 
the  Shepherds  and  Magi  on  either  side.  Above 
the  altar  is  a reredos  in  mosaic,  consisting  of 
three  panels,  the  central  one  containing  a white 
jewelled  cross  on  a gold  ground,  and  in  each 
side  panel  is  an  angel  bearing  a scroll  with  the 
word  "Alleluia”  inscribed  on  it.  The  chancel 
stalls  are  of  oak,  with  their  ends  carved.  The 
nave,  south  aisle,  and  north  transept  are  seated 
with  open  benches,  of  stained  deal.  The  roof  is 
of  stained  deal,  covered  externally  with  slate. 
At  all  the  gable  ends  of  the  building  are  carved 
crosses.  There  is  at  present  only  one  bell  in  tho 
tower.  The  whole  expense  of  the  restoration 
has  been  defrayed  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Luttrell,  of 
Wotton  House,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  with 
the  exception  of  tho  new  north  transept  and 
vestry,  which  will  be,  or  have  been,  paid  for  by 
subscription.  The  reredos  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and  the  altar  and  altar-rails  by 
Miss  Luttrell.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Birch ; 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  W.  Langford,  of  Lyme 
Regis,  under  whose  superintendence  the  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  carried  out. 

Sheepscombe. — The  church  here  has  been  i'e- 
opened.  The  building  had  undergone  various 
alterations  and  additions,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  F.  Niblett,  of  Gloucester,  archi- 
tect, Messrs.  Wall  & Hook,  of  Brimscombe,  being 
the  contractors.  The  length  and  width  of  the 
nave,  which  has  not  been  extended,  is  39  ft.  8 in. 
by  22  ft.  6 in.  It  had  originally  a flat  ceiling, 
which  has  been  removed,  and  the  timbers  of  tho 
roof  are  now  shown — renovated,  stained,  and 
varnished.  A large  western  gallery  projected 
into  this  nave  to  the  extent  of  some  13  ft.  This, 
as  well  as  the  external  steps  leading  to  the  same, 
has  been  removed.  A kind  of  aisle,  14  ft.  6 in. 
by  12  ft.,  existed  on  the  south  side.  All  this  has 
been  removed,  and  the  space  thrown  into  the 
present  south  aisle,  which  has  been  extended 
westward  17  ft.  The  new  chancel  is  13  ft.  6 in. 
by  10  ft.  6 in. ; and  a new  vestry  has  been  built 
adjoining  and  open  to  the  chancel  by  an  arch- 
way. The  east  window  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Constable,  of  Cambridge, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  inoumbent, 
the  Rev.  George  Gibbon,  M.A.,  the  cost  of  which 
has  been  defrayed  by  subscriptions  collected  by 
his  widow.  Tho  chancel  floor  is  laid  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  in  pattern,  by  Godwin.  The  new 
stalls  are  of  oak  and  pitch  pine  mixed,  of  open 
work,  carved,  stained,  and  varnished.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  has  been  re-pewed  with 
open  sittings.  The  church  is  also  now  warmed 
with  stoves  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Stroud.  The  finish 
to  the  bell-turret  should  be  improved. 

Tollesbury  (Essex). — Tollesbury  Church  has 
been  reopened  after  having  had  a sum  of  about 
2,000?.  expended  upon  its  restoration.  The 
works  include  the  rebuilding  (last  year)  of  the 
chancel,  in  stone,  at  the  cost  of  the  lay  rector, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Benyon;  the  removal  of  an  old  gallery 
at  the  west  end ; tho  opening  of  the  tower  into 
the  church ; tho  removal  of  the  old  box  pews, 
and  the  substitution  of  benches  of  a modern 
pattern ; a new  chancel  arch,  moulded ; new 
open-timbered  roofs,  and  a general  strengthening 
of  the  walls  in  various  parts.  The  works  have 
been  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & 
Brock,  of  London,  architects ; and,  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  tower  and  nave,  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  H.  Runnacles,  of  Halsted,  at  a 
cost  of  about  600Z. 

Halifax. — An  influential  meeting  has  been 
held  in  St.  Augustine’s  Schools  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  commencing  the  building  of 
the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  which  has  been 
long  in  contemplation.  Col.  Akroyd  presided. 
The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed : — “ That  it  is  desirable  that  St. 
Augustine’s  Church  should  be  commenced  in 
tho  early  spring;  that  the  architect  be  instructed 
to  draw  out  working  and  detail  drawings  and 
specifications,  with  a view  to  letting  the  tenders  ; 
that  the  gentlemen  present  form  the  building 
committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number.” 

We  understand  that  a sum  of  3,427Z.  has  been 
already  promised  towards  the  church. 

Levenshulme. — The  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Levens- 1 


hulme,  which  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  very 
short  chancel,  has  been  altered  and  decorated 
from  designs  supplied  by,  and  under  tho  super- 
intendence of,  Messrs.  Maycock  & Bell,  archi- 
tects, Manchester.  A new  reredos  has  been 
fixed,  having  moulded  arcading  in  Caen  stone, 
with  alabaster  shafts  and  panels.  There  are 
new  choir-stalls,  together  with  reading-desk  and 
pulpit,  in  pitch  pine,  having  arcaded  fronts,  with 
walnut-wood  shafts.  Hood-moulds  have  been 
placed  round  the  nave  arches  and  east  and  west 
windows,  springing  from  heads  modelled  by 
Messrs.  Williams  & Millson,  who  also  executed 
tho  reredos.  The  roofs  throughout  have  been 
cleaned  down . and  varnished.  The  decorations 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Owen,  of  Bowdon, 
Messrs.  Sidebotham  & Co.,  of  Blackfiaars-street^r 
have  executed  the  pulpit,  choir-stalls,  and  otho 
joiner  work. 

Hadfield. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  for  the  district  of  Hadfield,  in  the  parish 
of  Glossop,  has  been  laid.  The  new  edifice, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  estimated 
to  cost  2,500J.  The  church,  which  will  be  erected 
on  a site  purchased  from  Lord  Howard,  of 
Glossop,  will  be  built  of  stone,  ornamented  with 
a spirelet  60  ft.  high,  and  accommodate  500 
persons. 

Kirby  Knowle. — The  present  owner  is  making 
very  extensive  alterations  on  "New  Buildings” 
of  Kirby  Knowle  castle,  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Jones,  of  York,  architect,  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  G.  Harrison,  of 
York.  In  connexion  with  this  restoration,  and 
by  the  same  contractors,  viz.,  Mr.  Palliser,  North- 
allerton, mason  and  brickwork ; Mr.  W.  Bellerby, 
York,  joiner  and  carpenter;  Mr.  Varvil,  York, 
plumber ; and  Councillor  Rawling,  York,  plas- 
terer,— there  is  also  the  restoration  or  rebuilding 
of  the  church  at  Kirby  Knowle,  and  which  is  of 
very  ancient  date.  The  foundation-stone  was 
laid  recently,  by  the  present  owner  of  the  estate, 
Mr.  Charles  Elsley.  In  commemoration  of  the 
roof  of  the  first  new  wing,  and  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  tho  new  church,  the  owner 
gave  the  contractors  and  workmen  connected 
with  tho  two  works  an  excellent  dinner,  at  which 
upwards  of  forty  sat  down. 

Hull. — At  a meeting  of  the  Burial  Committee 
of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  the  surveyor  (Mx*. 
J.  Fox  Sharp),  agreeably  to  the  committee’s 
resolution  of  the  9th  of  August  last,  submitted 
a plan  for  draining  and  laying  out  the  new 
Hedon-road  Cemetery,  together  with  an  estimate 
of  the  cost,  and  of  tho  two  chapels,  entrance 
lodge,  shed,  and  other  requisite  buildings,  and  of 
palisading  and  fencing  the  same,  amounting 
together, including  the  costof  the  land,  to  18.000Z.; 
and  the  same  having  been  examined,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  plan  be  approved,  and  that 
the  surveyor  advertise  for  carrying  out  the 
same. 

New  Hinclcsey. — The  suburb  of  Now  Hincksey, 
which  has  become  a populous  neighbourhood,  has 
now  a church  and  schools.  During  1870  a build- 
ing was  erected  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 

E.  G.  Bruton,  architect,  Oxford,  to  serve  tho 
purposes  of  a school-room  as  well  as  a place  of 
worship,  and  which  continued  to  be  used  as  such 
nntil  last  October  twelvemonth,  when  proper 
school  premises  were  completed,  and  formally 
opened.  The  chancel  of  the  church  was  the  only 
part  that  had  been  consecrated,  and  as  the  nave 
was  no  longer  required  for  secular  purposes,  the 
earliest  opportunity  was  sought  to  invite  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  to  consecrate  it,  which 
ceremony  has  now  been  performed. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne. — At  a meeting  of  St. 
Giles’s  Church  Rebuilding  Company,  it  has  been 
unanimously  resolved  “that  the  plan  and  per- 
spective drawing  of  the  proposed  addition  to  and 
restoration  of  the  parish  church  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne  by  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  now 
before  the  committee,  be  accepted  and  adopted 
and  this  committee  pledges  itself  to  use  every 
effort  to  carry  the  execution  of  them  to  a suc- 
cessful issue.” 

Wolverhampton. — At  a meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  interior  restoration  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  it  has  been  resolved  "that  an  appeal  be 
made  to  carry  out  Mr.  Christian’s  plans,  and 
that  while  the  open  seats  are  being  constructed 
temporary  ones  be  used  to  prevent  the  church 
being  closed.”  In  reseating  the  church,  the  old 
woodwork  will  be  used  as  far  as  possible,  and  no 
material  change  will  take  place  in  tho  present 
form  of  arrangement.  The  new  seats  will  be 
like  those  at  St.  John’s  Church.  The  total  cost 
will  be  from  1,000?.  to  1,200Z.,  and  the  estimate 
of  Messrs.  Higham  has  been  accepted  for  tho 
work. 
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SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

War  grave. — The  new  buildings  erected  at  the 
Wargrave  district  schools  have  been  opened.  The 
schools  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children 
sent  from  the  Reading  and  Wokingham  Union, 
and  for  some  time  have  been  out  of  repair,  and 
have  been  reported  by  the  Government  inspec- 
tors as  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
children.  The  managers  (under  the  advice  of 
their  architect,  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  Reading), 
have  remodelled  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  and 
taken  down  two  of  the  wings  which  were  very 
low  and  in  a dilapidated  state,  and  built  two 
wings,  one  containing  the  schools  and  class- 
room, and  the  other  the  superintendent’s  apart- 
ments, stores,  the  Board-room,  &c.,  the  whole 
forming  a complete  set  of  school  buildings,  and 
equal  in  cubical  space  to  the  Government  re- 
quirements for  180  children,  both  as  to  schools 
and  dormitories.  The  accommodation  is  as 
follows : — Boys’  and  girls’  schools,  each  43  ft. 
by  18  ft.  and  12  ft.  in  height ; class-room,  18  ft. 
by  15  ft.,  pay-rooms,  dining-hall,  bath-rooms, 
&c.  The  dormitories,  which  are  in  all  260  ft.  in 
length,  are  so  arranged  that  the  master  and 
governess  have  respectively  oversight  of  the 
children.  New  farm  buildings  are  also  in  course 
of  erection  on  the  land  in  connexion  with  the 
schools,  the  labour  on  the  farm  being  principally 
done  by  the  children.  The  building  works  have 
been  earned  out  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Maiden- 
head. 

Colchester. — St.  John’s  district  school,  Col- 
chester, has  been  opened.  The  building  is  close 
to  the  church,  on  a site  given  by  the  Countess 
Cowper.  The  new  school  is  of  red  brick,  with 
Bath  stone  windows,  oak  blocks,  and  open- 
timbered  roof.  In  addition  to  the  school-room, 
there  is  also  a class-room  and  gallery,  and  it  is 
fitted  up  with  desks,  &c.,  in  the  customary 
manner.  The  cost  of  the  building,  which  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Grimes,  builder, 
Colchester,  is  estimated  at  350J.  or  4001.,  and 
very  nearly  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole,  sum 
has  already  been  raised.  The  school  will  accom- 
modate ninety  children,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  well  attended. 

Loughborough. — The  memorial  stones  of  the 
new  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  body  have  been  laid.  The  site  of  the 
new  schools  is  in  Leicester-road.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Hodson.  The  Leicester-road  front  is 
designed  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  Decorated 
period,  and  is  to  be  built  of  Mountsorrel  granite, 
with  quoins,  string-courses,  &c.,  of  Bath  stone. 
The  central  feature  of  the  elevation  is  a porch 
with  gabled  doorway,  giving  access  to  the  main 
building.  On  either  side  is  a large  lance  window 
of  Bath  stone,  with  red  Mansfield  stone  columns 
and  carved  capitals.  Access  to  the  schoolrooms 
and  offices  is  also  gained  through  a side  entrance 
porch,  the  uniformity  being  retained  by  a class- 
room  on  the  south  side.  The  plan  provides  for  o 
main  schoolroom,  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  an  infant 
schoolroom,  two  class-rooms,  and  in  the  base- 
ment a large  kitchen  and  storeroom.  Internally 
the  building  will  be  17  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  plate,  the  roof  being  carried  on  hammer- 
beam  principals,  ceiled  at  the  collar,  the  enclosed 
space  being  used  for  ventilation.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the 
building  by  hot  air.  The  erection  will  cost 
nearly  1,000?. 

Brentwood. — The  memorial-stone  of  new  Con- 
jgregational  Sunday  schools  has  been  laid  at 
Brentwood.  The  schools  are  to  cost  8001.  The 
schools  are  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  the 
principal  beams  being  raised  for  the  roof.  They 
are  built  of  stock  bricks,  with  red  brick  courses 
and  mouldings,  a free  adaptation  of  the  Geometric 
style  of  Gothic  being  adopted.  The  roof  will  be 
surmounted  by  a bell-turret.  The  principal 
room  is  about  30  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  will  accom- 
modate about  300  children.  An  infant  school, 
in  which  ninety  children  can  be  taught,  is 
attached. 

St.  Austell. — The  new  schools  erected  by  the 
St.  Austell  School  Board  at  Mount  Charles  have 
been  opened.  These  are  the  first  schools  built 
and  opened  in  the  Western  Counties  by  a school 
board  under  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act,  1870.  The  old  British  school-room 
will  be  still  used  as  the  infant  school-room.  The 
new  rooms  were  erected,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  S.  Travail,  of  Par  Station,  by  Messrs.  John 
Paul  (carpenter)  and  Henry  Ede  (mason).  The 
new  buildings,  separate  rooms  for  boys  and 
girls,  a class-room  being  attached  to  each  room, 
will  accommodate  375  children,  and  have  been 
erected  at  a total  cost,  including  desks,  forms, 


cupboards,  &c.,  of  945?.  Over  the  boys’  entrance 
is  a tablet  in  Ransome’s  patent  stone,  bearing  the 
inscription,  “The  site  of  these  schools  was  pre- 
sented as  a free  gift  by  the  family  of  the  Yeales 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Austell.” 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Eye  Church. — A window  has  been  placed 
in  the  south  transept  of  this  church.  It  was 
painted  and  presented  by  Lady  Caroline  Kerri- 
son.  The  subject  is,  “Christ  blessing  little 
children.” 

Petworth  Church. — A stained-glass  window 
has  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  this  church 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Brydone,  in  memory  of  his  late 
wife  and  children.  It  is  a double  window,  and 
represents  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
The  top  of  the  window  is  a representation 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  act  of  delivering  his  in- 
junction,— “ Go  thou  and  do  likewise.”  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  Regent-street,  executed  the 
stained  glass.  


FROM  SCOTLAND. 


Rutlierglen. — A new  R.P.  church  has  been 
opened  for  divine  service,  by  the  congregation 
which  assembled  for  nearly  three  years  in  the  new 
town-hall.  The  church  is  designed  in  the  Early 
English  style  of  architecture.  The  front  eleva- 
tion presents  a large  gable,  in  which  there  is  a 
four-light  window  filled  with  tracery ; the  en- 
trance-door is  in  the  centre,  with  deeply-moulded 
jambs  and  shafts,  with  bases  and  capitals  sup- 
porting the  arch,  which  is  also  moulded.  There 
is  a tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  building,  rising  to  the  height  of  128  ft.  In- 
ternally the  church  is  divided  into  nave  and 
aisles  by  columns  with  carved  capitals  supporting 
moulded  arches.  The  timber  trusses  of  the  roof 
are  exposed,  and  varnished.  Light  to  the  interior 
is  derived  from  the  large  front  windows,  four 
windows  on  each  side-wall,  and  a rose  window 
(12  ft.  in  diameter)  in  the  back  wall  over  the 
pulpit,  and  filled  with  tracery  and  painted  glass. 
The  tracery  of  the  large  front  windows  is  also 
filled  with  painted  glass,  and  all  other  windows 
throughout  the  building  have  coloured  border 
panes.  The  pews  are  of  open  framework,  with 
stall-ends,  and  the  entire  timber-work  of  the 
church  is  stained  and  varnished.  Sittings  are 
provided  for  750  persons.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  G.  P.  Kennedy  and  R.  Dalglish,  Glasgow. 
The  contractors  were : — for  the  mason  work, 
Messrs.  Thomson  & Martin  ; wright  work,  James 
Connell;  slater  work,  Wm.  Meikle;  plumber 
work,  A.  & J.  TufE ; plaster  work,  James  Jordan  : 
glazier  work,  G.  & J.  Rae ; smith  work,  D.  Som- 
merville  & Co. ; heating  apparatus,  James  Combe 
& Son ; gas  fittings,  Kenny  & Brown ; up- 
holsterer work,  Joseph  Gow  ; bell  - founders, 
Wilson  & Christie,  all  of  Glasgow ; and  the 
decorations  were  executed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Clark, 
of  Rutherglen. 

Galashiels. — A now  suburb,  with  a population 
of  about  500  people,  has  lately  been  built  along 
the  Edinburgh-road,and  on  the  foot  of  Buckholm- 
hill.  It  is  beyond  the  burgh  boundaries,  and 
consequently  the  local  authority  of  Galashiels 
has  no  control  over  its  sanitary  condition.  In 
Halleyburton-place,  the  houses  are  mostly  new, 
and  have  been  occupied  as  soon  as  the  plaster 
was  on  the  w'alls.  There  is  neither  lighting  nor 
cleaning,  no  foot  pavement,  and  no  Macadamised 
roadway,  and  the  nightsoil  and  ashes  are  laid 
out  on  the  small  garden  plots  at  the  back.  The 
drainage  is  bad,  and  the  water  worse,  and  as  a 
consequence  fever  generally  prevails,  and  has 
resulted  fatally  in  a number  of  cases.  The  Gala- 
shiels local  authority  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  local  authority  at  Melrose  to  the  circum- 
stances. In  one  block  of  eight  houses  the 
families  are  supplied  with  water  from  a well 
about  3 ft.  deep,  into  which  a large  quantity  of 
filthy  surface-water  finds  its  way. 

Stirling. — At  a meeting  of  the  Town  Council 
it  has  been  agreed  that  a small  granite  block  bo 
erected  beside  the  Roman  stone  on  the  Gowan 
Hill,  to  receive  a copy  of  the  original  inscription, 
and  that  an  iron  post  be  placed  above  to  point 
out  the  locality  of  the  stone.  The  following  in- 
scription can  be  traced  : — “ In  excv.  agit. 
leg.  II.”  {In  excubis  agitantes  legionis  secundw). 
At  the  same  meeting  Provost  Christie  intimated 
that  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell  intended  to 
present  the  three  oak  carved  heads  which  he  had 


agreed,  that  the  eight  heads  which  were  at 
present  in  the  Justiciary  Court-room  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Smith  Institution 
Trustees,  for  the  same  purpose.  These  heads 
were  carved  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  [and  first 
of  England],  and  formerly  decorated  the  coiling 
of  the  Presence  Chamber  of  the  Palace  within 
Stirling  Castle.  Several  of  the  heads  having 
fallen  from  the  ceiling,  they  were  all  stripped 
off,  and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  some  were 
rescued  from  destruction. 

Arbroath. — A mission  meeting-house  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Ladyloan  Free  Church,  Arbroath, 
has  been  opened.  The  house  has  been  erected 
in  East  Grimsby-street.from  plans  by  Mr.  Aitken- 
head,  architect.  It  is  in  plain  Gothic,  and  con- 
sists of  a hall  and  vestry.  There  is  a recess  or 
apse  at  the  east  end.  The  hall  is  seated  for  275 
persons.  The  cost  of  the  building,  including 
the  price  of  the  ground,  is  between  500?.  and 
600 Z, 

Forfar. — Plans  of  the  new  county  buildings 
for  Forfarshire  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Wardrop,  Edinburgh,  and  approved  of  by  the 
Forfar  County  Commissioners,  by  whom  the 
committee  were  empowered  to  obtain  further 
subscriptions  and  confer  with  the  subscribers  on 
the  works.  The  convener  of  the  committee  is 
Lord  Dalhousie,  who  subscribed  1,000?.  towards 
the  buildings.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  them  in 
connexion  with  the  new  Sheriff  Court-houses  at 
Forfar,  and  the  plans  embrace  a county  hall, 
65  ft.  by  35  ft.,  with  committee-room  adjoining, 
26  ft.  by  21  ft. ; entrance-liall,  cloak  and  retiring 
rooms,  with  all  necessary  conveniences ; . and 
rooms  which  may  be  turned  into  account  either 
for  a keeper’s  house  or  for  chambers  for  the  clerk 
of  supply.  The  estimated  cost,  exclusive  of 
architect’s  fee,  which  will  be  little  if  at  all  over 
200?.,  and  the  cost  of  the  site  aud  furnishing,  are 
estimated  not  to  exceed  4,000?.  To  provide  a 
strong  room  for  the  records,  somo  slight  modi- 
cation  of  the  plans  will  be  necessary.  The  sum 
already  subscribed  for  the  buildings  amounts  to 
3,386?.  5s. 

Aberdeen.— The  Harbour  Commissioners  ot 
Aberdeen  have  made  their  annual  inspection  of 
the  New  South  Breakwater,  and  other  works  at 
the  harbour.  Nearly  2,000  ft.  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  breakwater  have  been  finished. 
The  construction  will  be  suspended  as  usual 
during  the  winter. 


VARIORUM. 

Amongst  the  Christmas  books  comes  to  us 
“ William  with  the  Ring,”  a rhymed  romance 
from  the  graceful  pen  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche.* 
The  principal  incidents  in  it  formed  originally 
the  plot  of  an  opera  book  written  by  the  author 
for  Mendelssohn,  but  which,  from  circumstances, 
was  not  set  by  him.  It  is  a deeply-interesting 
story,  admirably  told,  with  the  fault,  according 
to  some  critics,  of  being  thoroughly  lucid  and 
understandable  from  first  to  last,  and  suggesting 
Scott  rather  than  Browning.  We  can  honestly 

praise  it  warmly. “ Manual  of  Mythology  ’ 

(Asher  & Co.),  by  Alexander  S.  Murray;  and 
“ Narnia  Comubiee,”  illustrative  of  the  Sepul- 
chres of  Cornwall,  by  W.  C.  Borlase,  F.S.A. 
(Longmans  & Co.),  will  have  proper  notice  indue 

time. The  capital  little  story,  “ Marion  Lee’s 

Good  Work,”  by  the  author  of  “ A Trap  to  Catch  a 
Sunbeam,”  showing  how  a powerless  child  built 
a church,  and  which  we  praised  warmly  when  it 
first  appeared  in  a periodical,  has  been  issued 
in  a separate  form  for  a few  pence  (Cassell  & 
Co.),  and  ought  to  have  a very  wide  popularity. 

The  neat  little  almanack  issued  by  the  Art 

Union  of  London  will  bo  found  to  contain  infor- 
mation on  art  matters  not  elsewhere  collected  in 

one  publication. Messrs.  De  la  Rue  & Co. 

publish,  as  usual,  various  sorts  and  sizes  of 
pocket-books  and  diaries,  all  distinguished  by 
excellence  of  workmanship  and  completeness  of 

finish. We  take  a paragraph  from  the  first 

number  of  Mr.  Thornbury’s  “Old  and  New 
London,”  just  published,  concerning  a “Houso 
with  a Story:” — 

No  house  in  Fleet-street  has  a more  curious  pedif* 


ban  that  gilt  aud  painted  shop  opposite  Chancery-lane 
'No  17,  south  side),  falsely  called  ‘the  palace  of 
Eenry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.'  It  was  originally 


than  t 
(No. 

Henry  auu  «-uiuiuo»  ~--a * 

the  office  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  ot 
James  I.  It  is  just  possible  that  it  was  the  house  origi- 
nally built  by  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  at  Wolsey’ s command, 
in  resentment  for  Sir  Amyas  having  set  W obey,  when  a 
mere  parish  priest,  in  the  stocks  for  a brawl.  Wolsey,  at 
; , . . , T t-L  l-  i-  i the  time  of  the  iguominious  punishment,  was  scnooi- 

in  his  possession  to  the  Smith  Institution,  to  be  master  to  the  children  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  Paulet 

i .1  • ii. :i : * l — l : I,™, Tnctl  1 . - 


placed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  library  of  that  Insti- 
tution. The  provost  suggested,  and  it  was 


* Tinsley,  Catberine-street,  8trand.  1873. 
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was  confined  to  this  house  for  five  or  six  years,  to  appease 
the  proud  cardinal,  who  lived  in  Chancery-lano.  Sir 
Amyas  rebuilt  his  prison,  covering  the  front  with  badges 
of  the  cardinal.  It  was  afterwards  ‘ Nando’ s,’  a famous 
coffee-house,  where  Thurlow  picked  up  his  great  brief. 
One  night  Thurlow,  arguing  here  keenly  about  the  cele- 
brated Douglas  case,  was  heard  by  some  lawyers  with 
delight,  and  the  next  day,  to  his  astonishment,  was  ap- 
pointed junior  counsel.  This  cause  won  him  a silk  gown, 
and  so  his  fortune  was  made  by  that  one  lucky  night  at 
‘ Nando’s’.  No.  17  was  afterwards  the  place  where  Mrs. 
Salmon  (the  Madame  Tussaud  of  early  times)  exhibited 
her  waxwork  kings  and  queens.  Thero  was  a figure  on 
crutches  at  the  door;  and  Old  Mother  Shipton,  tho  witch, 
kicked  the  astonished  visitor  as  he  left.” 

Cassell’s  “ Household  Guide  ” gives  a few 

hints  on  carpets : — 

“ Stair  carpets  should  be  in  length  a yard  longer  than 
is  needful  for  each  flight  of  stairs,  so  that  when  they  are 
taken  up  for  shaking  (not  beating),  they  may  not  be  put 
down  again  in  the  same  creases,  and  thus  at  a trifling 
expense  the  carpets  will  wear  as  long  again  as  by  the 
usual  method  of  exact  measurement.  The  length  required 
is  ascertained  by  allowing  half  a yard  for  each  stair,  and 
adding  to  this  the  length  needed  lor  their  landings.  Brass 
stair-rods  of  the  ordinary  kind  are  not  expensive,  and  tho 
stair-eyes  are  purchased  by  the  dozen.  Parlours  with 
folding-doors  are  the  most  convenient  for  a small  houso, 
■as  the  doors  may  be  closed  at  pleasure ; but  both  rooms 
should  be  similarly  furnished,  as  far  as  the  carpet,  chairs, 
and  curtains  are  concerned.  The  patent  ‘felt’  carpet  is 
to  be  had  in  suitable  tints ; it  is  not  expensive,  and  is 
' «asily  made,  and,  when  good,  will  wear  tolerably  well. 
Thero  are  many  advantages  in  a felt  carpet ; not  among 
the  least  is,  that  when  it  is  worn  out  in  the  centre,  tho 
sides  which  are  good  can  be  cut  off,  bound,  and  arranged 
for  bedside  carpets ; and  that  which  is  very  much  worn 
serves,  instead  of  buyiug  house-flannel,  for  cleaning  door- 
steps, kitchen-hearths,  and  other  rough  work." 

The  Lithographer  says,  as  to  staining  and 

spotting  of  paper: — “Ink-stains,  from  common 
writing-ink,  can  best  be  removed  by  the  use  of 
chlorine-water, — a solution  of  chlorine-gas  in 
pure  water.  The  engraving  should  be  wholly 
immersed  in  a very  dilute  solution,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  marks  disappear,  be  freely  washed  in  pure 
water.  Vegetable  stains  Of  most  kinds  will  also 
yield  to  this  treatment.  As  chlorine- water  can- 
not always  be  obtained,  we  may  use,  especially 
| for  mere  local  spots,  a dilute  solution  of  the 
hypochlorites  of  soda  or  potassa,  the  so-called 
Labarraque’s  fluid,  or  eau  de  javelle,  or,  in 
default  of  either  (but  less  suitable),  a solution 
I of  ordinary  bleaching-salts,  hypochlorite  of  lime. 
In  all  these  cases,  there  must  be  free  washing 
with  pure  water.  Grease-spots  may  be  removed 
by  the  various  kinds  of  hydro-carbon  known  as 
benzine,  or  in  worse  cases  sulphide  of  carbon 
may  be  used.  In  such  instances,  great  care 
must  be  taken,  for  these  solvents  not  only 
remove  extraneous  grease,  but  they  attack 
| the  oil  of  the  printing  - ink,  and  if  they 
act  too  long  or  too  powerfully  they  set  loose 
! the  whole  of  the  material  of  the  ink,  and 
the  pi-int  or  engraving  will  bo  destroyed.” 

“ The  Metropolis  Management  Acts  : Board 

j of  Works  for  the  Westminster  District.  The 
Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
tho  Board,  1871-72.  Mitchim,  Parliament- 
street.” — This  report  has  been  issued  in  a printed 
form.  Amongst  other  points  of  interest,  the 
reporters  record  an  outline  of  the  costly  litiga- 
tion with  Lord  Auckland,  in  which  the  Board 
were  worsted  as  regards  the  line  of  frontage  in 
York-place.  Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  case 
as  to  the  line  of  frontage  at  the  corner  of  Bridge- 
street,  in  which  the  certificate  of  the  superin- 
tending architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
J Works  was  quashed  by  order  of  the  Court  of 
j Queen’s  Bench.  The  attempt  is  also  referred  to 
of  the  Board  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Government 
to  the  demolition  of  the  houses  in  front  of  tho 
Government  offices  between  Charles-street  and 
j Downing-street,  but  which  were  required  for 
temporary  offices  till  the  new  offices  were  com- 
pleted. 


gtiscellnnca. 

Destruction  of  Wick  Breakwater. — The 

; effect  of  the  waves  in  a gale  ou  the  new  brealc- 
: water  has  been  seriously  to  damage  the  works, 

! which  were  executed  on  a new  principle, 
| with  huge  blocks  of  concrete.  One  of  these, 
weighing,  it  is  asserted,  about  a thousand 
| tons,  was  laid  down  at  the  seaward  end  of 

II  the  building,  and  so  constructed  as  to  give 

j Lope  of  resisting  the  most  severe  storms  of 
. winter.  These  hopes,  however,  have  proved  to 
be  delusive,  for  this  ponderous  block  was  hurled 
from  its  place,  leaving  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
I the  storm  the  masonry  on  its  landward  side, 
which  continued  to  be  swept  away  as  each  suc- 
cessive wave  dashed  against  and  over  the  break- 
water. Strong  iron  bars,  measuring  about  8 in. 

I by  3 in.,  by  which  the  masonry  was  secured, 

I were  twisted  into  all  shapes,  and  broken. 


A Ferry  Steamer. — Illustrations  are  given 
in  the  current  Engineer,  of  a steam  ferry,  for  the 
conveyance  of  railway  trains  across  the  Little 
Belt,  which  has  been  recently  built  for  the 
Danish  Government  railways  by  Messrs.  Wigham 
Richardson  & Company,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The  Danish  Government  have  long  had  this  ser- 
vice in  contemplation,  being  desirous  of  making 
all  the  traffic  of  Scandinavia  converge  upon  their 
country  as  well  as  the  mail  service  from  Finland. 
Tho  ferry  was  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  cross 
the  Little  Belt  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Usually  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  very  calm,  but  occasionally  in  north-easterly 
storms  there  is  a heavy  sea  running.  Further, 
it  was  stipulated  that  tho  steamer  was  to 
be  capable  of  taking  on  board  100  first  and  second- 
class  passengers,  300  third-class  passengers,  and  at 
the  same  time  six  of  the  largest  trucks  possessed  by 
the  railway  administration,  all  fully  loaded.  The 
connecting  bridges  were  also  to  be  capable  of 
supporting  the  heaviest  locomotive  engine  and 
tender.  Messrs.  Wigham  Richardson  & Company 
have  well  carried  out  these  conditions.  The 
steamer  is  140  ft.  long,  26  ft.  beam,  and  draws 
7 ft.  of  water  when  loaded.  It  has  been  working 
uninterruptedly  now  for  many  months  without 
any  hitch.  The  last  report  from  the  engineer 
was  as  follows  : — “ I may  state  that  the  ferry 
and  the  whole  arrangements  are  a most  perfect 
success,  and  have  been  greatly  admired  by  the 
French,  German,  and  Russian  engineers  who 
have  been  sent  by  their  respective  Governments 
on  purpose  to  see  the  arrangements.” 

The  Master  Builders  and  the  London 
Carpenters. — It  will  be  recollected  that  one  of 
the  clauses  in  the  agreement  signed  between  the 
Master  Builders’  Association  and  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  in  October  last,  expressed  that  8Jd. 
per  hour  should  be  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
for  skilled  men  in  London.  A case  came  before 
the  judge  in  the  Southwark  County  Court  last 
Saturday,  in  which  a joiner,  named  Jepps,  sued 
a master  builder  of  the  name  of  Jocelyn  for 
Is.  7d.,  being  the  balance  between  Sd.  and  8id. 
per  hour  for  39  hours’  work.  The  defendant 
pleaded  that  he  had  several  men  working  for  him 
at  -J-d.  per  hour  less  than  the  standard  rate  of 
wages,  and  further  declared  he  was  not  bound 
by  the  agreement  with  respect  to  tho  advance 
in  wages,  as  he  was  no  party  to  it.  The  judge 
said  no  master  builder  could  plead  ignorance  of 
the  agreement,  and  if  he  wished  men  to  work 
for  him  for  8d.  or  7d.  per  hour,  he  must  make  a 
special  agreement  to  that  effect.  As  there  was 
no  agreement  of  that  nature  with  the  plaintiff, 
he  should  give  judgment  for  the  amount  claimed, 
with  costs  : in  all,  7s.  Id. 

Liability  of  a Workman  for  Damages 
owing  to  Carelessness. — At  the  Small  Debt 
Court  at  Edinburgh,  James  Clark,  house  painter 
and  decorator,  sued  John  Monro,  painter,  for 
1Z.  15s.,  as  loss  and  damage  sustained  by  pursuer 
in  consequence  of  defender,  by  wilful  careless- 
ness or  fault,  breaking  a pane  of  plate-glass 
while  painting  the  sashes.  In  support  of  the 
claim,  pursuer  explained  that  defender  was 
ordered  to  paint  the  cupola  of  a saloon,  but  not 
the  lead  by  which  it  was  bound.  He  painted 
the  sashes  and  the  lead,  and,  when  nailing  down 
the  lead,  broke  the  glass.  Defender  said  there 
was  no  woodwork  to  paint,  and  he  had  to  lift  the 
lead  to  paint  underneath  it  in  order  to  prevent 
the  rain  from  coming  in.  The  sheriff  said  the 
fact  of  defender’s  not  saying  anything  about  the 
matter  at  the  time  looked  as  if  it  had  been  done 
through  his  fault ; therefore  the  presumption 
was  against  him.  Decree  for  the  full  amount 
was  passed. 

The  Temple  Gardens. — The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  had  under  their  considera- 
tion the  question  of  removing  the  ugly  fencing 
in  front  of  the  Temple  Gardens,  on  the  Embank- 
ment side,  and  replacing  it  with  one  of  orna- 
mental iron  and  stono.  The  design  at  first  sub- 
mitted by  the  engineer  of  the  benchers  was  i 
considered  extravagant,  but  a second  design, 
presented  to  the  parks  committee  of  the  Board, 
was  approved,  tenders  submitted,  and  that  of 
Messrs.  Gibbs  & Co.,  for  7,0O0Z.,  was  accepted. 

Indian  Views  at  the  Society  of  Arts. — 
Captain  Lyon  has  fulfilled  liis  promise  of 
showing,  by  means  of  the  camera,  another  series 
of  photographic  transparencies  illustrative  of  the 
Indian  Temple  architecture.  Having  on  the 
former  occasion  seen  the  principal  views  of  the 
South,  the  audience  was  this  time  conducted, 
via  Malta  and  Alexandria,  to  Madras  and  the 
North. 


Fire  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Southport' 

This  edifice,  which  was  consecrated  so  recently 
as  July  23rd,  took  fire,  on  a recent  Sunday  night, 
after  the  heating  apparatus,  of  course,  had  been  at 
work.  Some  two  months  ago,  the  hot-air  appa- 
ratus by  which  the  church  is  heated  set  fire  to  tho 
joists,  but  on  that  occasion  it  was  happily  dis- 
covered in  time  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
church.  Since  that  time  the  vicar,  instead  of 
using  this  apparatus,,  has  heated  the  church 
morning  and  evening  by  means  of  gas.  On  Sunday 
the  apparatus  was  brought  into  requisition,  the 
consequence  being  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
south-east  end  of  the  church.  The  apparatus 
being  placed  immediately  below  the  organ, 
which  was  opened  a few  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Best, 
of  Liverpool,  that  instrument  has  been  entirely 
destroyed.  The  building  and  the  organ,  &c.,  are 
fully  insured. 

Professorship  of  Fine  Arts,  Cambridge. 

The  Professorship  of  Fine  Arts,  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Mr.  Felix  Slade,  is  vacant,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  new  Professor  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  29th  of  January,  1873.  The  Pro- 
fessor is  required  to  give  annually  in  the 
University,  in  full  term,  and  free  of  charge  as 
regards  members  of  the  University,  a course  of 
not  less  than  twelve  lectures  on  the  History, 
Theory,  and  Practice  of  the  Fine  Arts,  or  of 
some  section  or  sections  of  them.  The  Profes- 
sorship is  tenable  for  three  years,  and  the 
Professor  may  be  re-elected.  The  Professor 
will  receive  by  way  of  stipend  the  dividends  of 
a sum  of  12,OOOZ.  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated 
Annuities.  Ho  is  not  required  to  reside  at  the 
University.  Candidates  are  requested  to  send 
their  names  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or  before 
Friday,  January  17th,  1873. 

Bisliopsgate  Ward  Schools. — The  opening 
of  the  new  schools,  between  Skinner-street  and 
Primrose-street,  in  Bisliopsgate  Ward,  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
presided  ; Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,  Mr.  Alderman 
Lawrence,  M.P.,  Mr.  Lyall  (governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England),  and  many  others.  The  school 
now  completed  will  accommodate  800  children. 
There  will  be  an  upper  school  and  a lower 
school  for  boys,  an  upper  school  and  a lower 
school  for  girls,  a school  for  infants,  besides  a 
place  in  which  religious  services  and  lectures 
will  be  conducted.  In  all  the  schools  there  will 
be  space  for  1,500  children.  There  is  also  to  bo 
a Board  school  in  the  adjoining  district.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  school  will  bo  self-supporting, 
when  the  debt  of  1,250Z.  is  wiped  away. 

Builders  in  Birmingliam. — A meeting  of 
the  master  builders  has  been  held  to  take  into 
consideration  the  notices  received  from  the  men 
asking  for  an  alteration  in  the  working  rules. 
The  men,  in  these  notices,  demand  an  extensive 
rise  'of  wages,  and  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
require  a reduction  of  hours  as  well.  These  are 
the  principal  points,  but  there  are  details  as  to 
working  hours,  &c.  At  the  meeting  the  master 
builders  agreed  upon  a new  set  of  rules,  which 
they  will  issue  as  a counter  notice.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties  will  meet  to  discuss 
the  points  at  issue,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
being  unable  to  agree,  the  dispute  will  be,  it  is 
hoped,  referred  to  arbitration. 

New  Bank,  Swindon. — The  County  of 
Gloucester  Banking  Company  have  just  opened 
a new  branch  bank  at  New  Swindon.  The 
building,  which  is  from  designs  by  Mr.  William 
H.  Read,  of  Swindon,  is  in  the  modem  Italian 
style.  On  the  ground-floor  thero  is  a hall,  bank- 
room,  strong-room,  lavatory,  and  back  parlour. 
On  this  floor  in  the  rear  are  also  the  usual  offices 
of  a residence.  The  floor  above  consists  of 
drawing-room,  four  bedrooms,  and  lavatory.  The 
interior  of  the  bank  is  fitted  with  wainscot 
polished  oak.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
ornamented  with  some  carving,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  & Stillman,  of  Bath.  Tho 
contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  building  is 
Mr.  G.  Wiltshire,  of  Swindon. 

Telegraphic  Improvement. — Some  experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  postal  telegraph 
staff  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  sending  simul- 
taneously two  messages  in  opposite  directions  on 
the  same  wire.  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  engineer  of 
the  Post-office,  has  spent  fifteen  years  in  ex- 
periments and  study  to  perfect  the  process. 
The  trial  is  said  to  have  been  a success. 
Messages  were  transmitted  at  the  same  moment 
both  ways  between  London  and  Penzance,  a 
distance  of  330  miles,  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness, and  at  the  ordinary  speed.  Mr.  Scudamoro 
and  other  officials  were  at  the  ends  of  the  wire. 
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Restoration  of  tlie  Church  of  St.  Burian, 
at  the  Land’s  End. — This  church  has  been  un- 
usually neglected,  and  is  in  a most  deplorable 
state.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  collect 
funds  for  substantial  repairs.  The  building  has 
been  examined  by  Mr.  Butterfield.  He  reports 
that  the  church  is  in  such  a state  that  it  must 
rapidly  become  a useless  <ruin,  unless  extensive 
repairs  are  made.  It  is  in  a peculiarly  exposed 
situation,  four  miles  from  the  Land’s  End,  swept 
by  winds  from  all  quarters.  At  least  3,5001.  are 
necessary  to  put  the  church  in  thorough  repair. 
The  Oobvish  Telegraph  says  that  Mrs.  Paynter 
offers  4001. ; the  Rev.  John  Tonkin,  2001. ; Rev. 
T.  B.  Coulson,  2001.  j &c. 

Opening  of  a New  Military  Theatre  at 
Chatham. — The  new  military  theatre,  which 
has  been  building  for  some  time,  and  maybe 
considered  an  offspring  of  the  soldiers’  institute, 
has  been  formally  opened  by  Major-general 
Brownrigg,  C.B.,  the  commander  of  the  district. 
The  small  building  is  erected  out  of  the  spare 
funds  of  the  institution,  and  cost  considerably 
under  1,0001.  There  are  a pit,  a dress  circle,  and 
a gallery,  calculated  together  to  hold  between  600 
and  700  people.  The  interior  is  very  simple.  The 
seats  are  comfortable  and  the  ventilation  is  said 
to  be  good.  There  is  a communication  between 
the  stage  and  the  billiard-room,  which  makes  the 
two  buildings  one. 

Right  of  Way  at  Bromley. — A practical 
protest,  in  the  form  of  a demolishment  of  300  ft. 
of  oak*  fencing,  has  been  made  at  Bromley,  in 
order  to  test  a right  of  way  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  close  up.  As  remarked  by  the 
Bromley  Telegraph,  “ this  may  have  been  an  ex- 
hibition of  brute  force,  but  it  possessed  this  ad- 
vantage over  legal  proceedings — that  it  was 
prompt  and  reliable,  and  it  threw  the  onus  of 
proof  upon  the  adjoining  owner.  Should  that 
gentleman  intend  to  punish  those  who  tore  his 
palings  to  atoms,  ho  must  first  prove  that  his 
fence  had  a legal  right  in  the  position  from 
which  it  has  been  removed.” 


Fall  of  a Misson  Hall.  — At  Salford  a 
disaster  has  occurred  in  which  a considerable 
number  of  persons  were  much  injured,  and  the 
lives  of  over  200  placed  in  jeopardy.  A tea- 
meeting was  being  held  in  the  Mission-hall,  the 
floor  of  which  gave  way,  precipitating  the  mass 
of  people  into  a large  coal-cellar  beneath. 
Naturally  the  panic  was  extreme,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  the  struggling  men,  women, 
and  children  could  be  extricated. 

Industrial  News. — It  is  announced  that  a 
new  half-crown  monthly  magazine  is  about  to 
appear  under  the  title  of  the  “ Practical 
Magazine.”  It  will  be  “an  illustrated  cyclo- 
paedia of  industrial  news,  inventions,  and  im- 
provements, collected  from  foreign  and  British 
sources,  for  the  use  of  those  concerned  in  raw 
materials,  machinery,  manufactures,  building, 
and  decoration.”  It  is  to  be  published  for  the 
proprietary  at  Printing  House-square,  next  door 
to  the  Times  office. 

New  Sewer  at  Weston-super-Mare. — The 

temders  for  constructing  a new  sewer  from 
Orchard-street  to  Claremont,  Weston,  were — 
Ritson,  London,  5,4401. ; Neave  & Sons,  Bristol, 
4,3911. 18s.;  J.  Harvey  & Son,  Torquay,  4,2501. ; 
Stradling  & Son,  Weston-super-Mare,  3,9951. 
15s.  ; W.  Merrywear,  Bristol,  3,8251. ; G.  Taylor, 
Weston-super-Mare,  3,2451. ; J.  Hando,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  3,1501.  The  last-named  tender, 
being  the  lowest,  was  named  for  acceptance  to 
the  Board  by  the  local  Drainage  Committee. 

Boring  the  Wealden  at  Battle.  — Mr. 
Henry  Willett  (hon.  sec.  and  treasurer  to  the 
exploration  fund)  has  issued  his  first  quarterly 
report  upon  the  sub-Wealden  boring.  The  recent 
bad  weather  has,  it  appears,  rendered  the  work 
unusually  heavy  and  tedious  : 96  ft.  is  the  total 
depth  reached.  The  diameter  of  the  bore  is 
proceeding  at  the  stipulated  minimum  (9  in.). 
Sir.  Willett  intends  to  try  to  get  the  originally 
proposed  diameter'(6£in.  toJ7  in.)  adopted ; other- 
wise, he  says,  2,0001.  will  not  do  it. 


Art  Lectures. — In  a recent  lecture  at  the 
Taylor  Institute,  Oxford,  Mr.  Ruskin  described 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Gustave  Dore  Exhibition, 
which  he  called  the  abomination  of  desolation — 
a mass  of  devils,  corruption,  and  death  : no  life, 
no  motion,  nothing  but  the  vilest  art,  and  the 
vilest  conception.  After  a bitter  philippic 
against  Dor6,  his  admirers,  and  imitators,  he 
closed  the  lecture  by  reading  an  address  to  his 
pupils,  in  which  he  told  them  that  humility  was 
one  of  the  first  rudiments  of  art,  and  that  they 
must  understand  not  only  the  technicalities  of 
the  great  masters,  but  must  have  in  thorn  the 
spirit  of  that  religion  which  called  forth  all  the 
masterpieces  of  Medimval  art. 

American  J ouraalism  at  the  Vienna 
Universal  Exhibition,  1873.— It  is  proposed 
in  the  United  States  that  through  and  by  the 
periodical  Press  of  the  country,  the  American 
system  of  common  school  education  be  thoroughly 
represented,  both  in  its  aim  and  its  results.  To 
that  end,  a single  specimen  number  of  every 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  review  issued  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  wished,  should  be  exhibited ; 
the  collection  also  to  embrace  all  periodical  pub- 
lications circulated  gratuitously  by  tradesmen 
and  others. 

Combustion  at  the  G-asworks,  Marlow. — 

The  overturning  of  one  of  the  gasometers  during 
the  recent  furious  gale,  occasioned  much  con- 
sternation in  Marlow,  as  it  caused  the  whole  of 
the  gaslights  in  the  streets  and  private  houses 
to  be  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  gas  on  | 
escaping  from  the  gasometer  became  ignited  and  I 
rose  in  a huge  volume  of  flame  high  into  the  air.  J 
The  gasometer  contained  nearly  5,000  ft.  of  gas,  I 
but  fortunately  the  flames  were  exhausted  before 
any  of  the  surrounding  property  became  ignited 

Election  of  a Borough  Surveyor  for 
Durham. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Durham 
Urban  Sanitary  Committeo  held  lately,  a 
successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Collinson  as  borough 
surveyor  was  appointed.  There  had  been  origi- 
nally 39  candidates  for  the  office,  and  out  of  that 
number  four  had  been  selected.  The  choice  of 
the  committee  ultimately  fell  on  Mr.  Brunton, 
of  Sunderland,  who  had  a large  majority. 

_ Art  in  the  1873  International  Exhibi- 
tion.— The  Commissioners  have  resolved  to 
include  in  each  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Fine 
Arts  a representation  of  the  works  of  one  or 
more  artists  who  have  died  in  the  preceding  ten 
years.  In  1873,  the  works  of  Messrs.  Phillip 
and  Creswick  will  be  exhibited. 


Monument  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington,  Bart. — A plain  monument  has 
just  been  erected  in  the  churchyard  at  Stanford, 
over  the  vault  in  which  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  bart.  The  lower 
stage  consists  of  three  chamfered  stone  plinths, 
on  the  uppermost  of  which  rests  a coped  tomb 
of  Sicilian  marble,  bearing  a floriated  cross.  The 
monument  is  from  the  atelier  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Stephens,  of  Worcester,  who  has  contributed  to 
the  Cathedral,  to  the  Cemetery,  and  places 
of  sepulture  there  and  elsewhere,  many  works. 

Tlie  Bristol  Assistant  City  Surveyor- 
sliip. — Mr.  Pape,  of  Manchester,  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Bristol  Improvement  Committee 
assistant  to  Mr.  Josiah  Thomas,  the  city  sur- 
veyor, at  a salary  of  2001.  a year.  Mr.  Pape 
held  a similar  office  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Munro, 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  Bristol,  received 
seven  votes  to  Mr.  Pape’s  eight. 

A New  Church,  in  Paddington. — The 
foundation  stone  of  a new  church  about  to  be 
erected  in  Paddington,  has  been  laid  by  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  M.P.  The  intended  new 
church  is  situated  in  Desborough-terrace,  Har- 
row-road, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Westboume 
Park,  where  the  large  increase  of  the  population 
has  rendered  a new  church  necessary. 

Opening  of  a New  Town-hall  at  Wirks- 
worth. — A new  town-hall  has  been  opened  at 
Wirksworth.  The  building  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Bradley,  of  Liverpool,  the  contract  being  let  to 
Mr.  Thompson,  builder,  Derby.  The  design  is 
semi- Gothic,  freely  treated,  and  comprises  large 
assembly-room,  shop,  reading-room,  billiard- 
room,  sundry  offices,  and  a covered  market-hall. 
The  total  cost  is  about  7,0001. 

I Raising  a Building. — An  American  paper 
I states  that  more  room  is  needed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post-office,  and,  as  a proposition  to  put 
another  story  on  the  top  of  the  edifice  met  with 
opposition,  the  architect  has  decided  to  raise  the 
entire  building  20  feet  from  the  foundation,  and 
make  the  required  enlargement  from  the  base. 

Mortuary  for  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields’ 

The  Vestry  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
this  question,  reported  recommending  that  a 
mortuary  be  erected  upon  the  burial-ground  in 
Drury -lane,  and  the  report  has  been  adopted. 

The  Late  Mr.  Weightman. — The  death  of 
this  architect,  late  of  Sheffield,  is  announced 
It  took  place  at  South  Collingham.  Mr.  Weight 
man  was  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 


TENDERS 

For  Weston-super-Mare  drainage.  Mr.  William  Gas- 
kell,  surveyor: — 

Ritson £5,440  0 0! 

Neave  & Son 4,391  18  0 

Harvey  & Son  4,251  0 0 

Straddling  3,995  15  o 

Mereweatbcr  3,825  0 O 

Taylor 3,245  0 0 

Hands 3,150  0 0 ! 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  premises,  Broad-streetj 
Ratclilfe,  for  Messrs.  Hubbuck  & Son.  Mr.  George 
Aitchison,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  Cubitt 
Nichols : — 

Lucas,  Brothers  £3,217  0 0 

Cubitt  & Co 3,156  0 0 

Outhwaite  & Son  (accepted)  ...  3,123  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  parish  church,  at  Bruntingthorpe, 
Leicestershire.  Mr.  n illiam  Smith,  architect  — 

Loveday £1,656  14  2 

Osborne,  Brothers  1,762  0 0 

Law  & Sons  1,721  8 6 

Herbert  1,654  0 0 

Beuuelt  1,582  0 0 

Allen  (accepted)  u l,5a0  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  nave  and  tower  of  Aston  Flamvillo 
Church,  Leicestershire.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect: — 
Law  & Sons  £1,235  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  stablo  buildings,  at  King9WOO<l 
Warren,  Surrey.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect : — 

Rayment £1,520  0 0 

Brown 1,500  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  1,464  0 0 

Wagner  1,400  0 0 

Potter  & Ferrigo  (accepted)  ...  1,346  0 0 


For  additions  to  brewery,  Camden-town,  for  Messrs. 
Garrett.  Mr.  F.  Peck,  architect : — 

Perry  & Co £2,200  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  2,177  0 O 

Downs  & Co 2,116  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,976  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Aibcstoi. — This  material,  not  being  always  obtainable,  wc  depart 
from  custom,  and  mention,  in  reply  to  “C.  E.,”  that  Mr.  Swinbum, 
of  12,  Southwark  Bridge-road,  has  a stock  on  hand. 

E.  B.  (Thanks.  No).-  Mi-.  K.— B.  S.— Major  L.— T.-  C.-W.  S.— 
G.  W.— G.  If.  S.— J.  S.— J.  H.— A.  H.— E.— J.  C.— G.  J-  (ho  could  do 
more  than  ask  for  compensation.  He  could  stop  the  proceeding  alto- 
gether).—J.  K.  (next  week).— C.  J.  P. 

We  are  compeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders  4a , must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessanly  for 
publication. 

Nora.— The  responsibility  of  Bigned  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests  of  course  with  the  authors. 


Bath  and  other  Building  Stones  of  Best 
Quality.— RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO. 
Limited,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dcp6ts,  also 
Cost  of  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Corskam,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Ashton  & Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents.— Roofing 
Slates, — Bangor,  Blue,  Red,  and  Green;  Blue 
Portmadoc ; and  Wbitland  Abbey  Green.  The 
new  “ Permanent  ” Green,  weight  the  same 
as  Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  cleavage  equal. 
Marble  and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimneypieces, 
Inscription  Tablets,  &c.  Stoves,  Ranges,  and 
Builders’  Ironmongery.  A.  & G.’s  special  Red 
Ridge  Tiles.  Large  show  of  all  goods  at  11  and 
15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-Axe,  London,  E.C. 
Drawings  and  prices  upon  application  accom- 
panying trade  card. — [Advt.] 

BiHs  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.—-  [Aovt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS 
476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 
Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heating.” 

/"10LUMNS,  Stancheons,  and  GIRDERS, 

\J  at  a DAY’S  NOTICE,  QUALITY  & FINISH  UNSURPASSED. 

ORR  & M'LEAN, 

UNION  FOUNDRY,  124,  GOLDEN  LANE,  E.C. 

Rain-pipe,  Gutter,  Stove.  Range,  and  Nail 
WAREHOUSE,  84.  HATTON  GARDEN,  E.C. 
Catalogue,  price  2s.  6d.  deducted  from  first  order.  Estimates  free. 
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IMPORTANT  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 


SCIIELLEN’S  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS, 

in  its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances,  and  the  Physical  Con- 
stitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  Translated  by  JANE  and  C. 
LASSELL;  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  HUGGINS,  LL.D.,  F.R.£. 
With  13  Plates  (6  coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts. 

8vo.  Price  28s, 

AIR  and  RAIN : The  Beginnings  of  a 

Chemical  Climatology.  By  ROBERT  ANGUS  SMITH,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.  F.C.S.  Government  Inspector  of  Alkali  Works.  With  8 
Illustrations. 

8vo.  Price  24s, 

THE  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  By 

Dr.  GEORGE  HARTWIG.  With  3 Maps  and  about  80  Illustra- 
tions.  Engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  PEARSON,  including  8 the  full 
size  of  the  page. 

8vo.  Price  21s. 

THE  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS. 

With  Several  Hundred  Wood  Engravings ; and  an  entirely  New 
Series  of  Illustrations  in  Chromo-xylography,  representing  the  most 
Interesting  Objects  described  in  the  Work,  from  Original  Drawings 
by  HENRY  NOEL  HUMPHREYS.  By  the  same  Author. 

8vo.  Price  21s. 

HARTWIG’S  TROPICAL  WORLD:  A 

Popular  Scientific  Account  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Kingdoms  and  the  Equatorial  Regions.  With  8 
Chromo-xylographic  Plates,  and  about  800  Woodcuts.  New  Edition. 

[Nearly  ready. 

HARTWIG’S  HARMONIES  of  NATURE; 

or,  the  UNITY  of  CREATION.  With  8 Full-Page  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by  F.  W.  KEYL,  and  about  200  Wood- 
cuts  in  the  Text. 

8vo.  Price  18s. 

HARTWIG’S  POLAR  WORLD.  A 

Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Regions  of  the  Globe.  With  8 Chromo-xylographic  Plates,  3 Maps, 
and  85  Woodcuts. 

8vo.  Price  21s. 

OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  HERSCHEL,  Bart.  M.A.  Eleventh  Edition;  with  9 
Plates  and  Numerous  Diagrams. 

Square  Crown  8vo.  Price  12s. 

OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS:  The 

Plurality  of  Worlds  studied  under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific 
Researches.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected ; with  14  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  10s.  6d. 

The  SUN : Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and  Life 

of  the  Planetary  System.  The  Third  Edition ; with  10  Plates 
(7  coloured),  and  107  Woodcuts.  By  the  same  Author. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  14s. 

PROCTOR’S  NEW  STAR  ATLAS,  for 

the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  Twelve  Circular 
Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates).  Intended  as  a Companion  to 
“ Webb’s  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.”  With  a Letter- 
press  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9 
Diagrams. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  5s. 


THE  ORBS  AROUND  US:  A Series  of 

Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets,  the 
Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A. 
Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  on  ASTRONOMY:  A Series  of 

Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors,  the  Sun,  and  sun-surrounding  Space, 
Stars,  and  Star  Cloudlets,  and  a Dissertation  on  the  Approaching 
Transit  of  Venus.  By  the  same  Author.  With  10  Plates  and  24 
Woodcuts. 

8vo.  Price  12s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS: 

A Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phe- 
nomena, &c.  By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d. 

THE  ORIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and 

the  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION  of  MAN ; MENTAL  and  SOCIAL 
CONDITION  of  SAVAGES.  By  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.  M.P. 
F.R.S.  Second  Edition ; 25  Woodcuts. 

8vo.  Price  16s. 

THE  ANCIENT  STONE  IMPLEMENTS, 

WEAPONS,  and  ORNAMENTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  JOHN 
EVANS,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Geological  and 
Numismatic  Societies  of  London,  &c.  With  2 Plates  and  476 
Woodcuts. 

Medium  8vo.  Price  28s. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE.  By  John 

TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition. 

8vo.  Price  14s. 

NOTES  of  a COURSE  of  SEVEN 

LECTURES  on  ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA  and  THEORIES, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  A.D.  1870.  By 
JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  Is.  sewed ; or  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

NOTES  of  a COURSE  of  NINE  LEG- 

■ TURES  on  LIGHT,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  A.D.  1869. 
By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LLD.  F.R.S. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  Is.  sewed ; or  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

HEAT  a MODE  of  MOTION.  By  JOHN 

TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo. ; with  Woodcuts.  Price  10s.  6d. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  MOLECULAR 

PHYSICS  in  the  DOMAIN  of  RADIANT  HEAT.  By  JOHN 
TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

8vo. ; with  2 Plates  and  31  Woodcuts.  Price  16s. 

RESEARCHES  on  DIAMAGNETISM 

and  MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC  ACTION  ; including  the  Question  of 
Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With 
6 Plates  and  many  Woodcuts. 

8vo.  Price  143. 

SOUND  : A Course  of  Eight  Lectures, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  JOHN 
TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  New  Edition ; with  Portrait  and 
Woodcuts. 

Crown  8vo.  Price  9s. 
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PERFECTION  m BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
BET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder."  No.  1,180.  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  AIbo  a Modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address, 
E.  A.  4,  SL  George's-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 


THE  FURNISHING  OF  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  in  square  crown  Svo.  with  about  Ninety  Illus- 
trations, including  Thirty-three  full-page  Plates,  of  which  Fourteen 
are  printed  in  Colours,  price  14s.  cloth, 

Hints  on  household  taste  in 

FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  and  other  Detaila 
By  CHARLES  LOCKE  EASTLAKE,  F IU.B.A.  Architect; 
Author  of  "A  History  of  the  Gothic  Revival." 

London  : LONGMANS.  GREEN,  & CO.  Paternoster-row. 


HHHE  ART-JOURNAL  for  January  (price 

_l_  2s.  6d.)  contains  the  following  LINE  ENGRAVINGS  : — 

I.  DETECTED,  after . I.  C.  Horsley.  R.A 
IL  STROLLING  PLAYERS,  after  G.  J.  PinwelL 
111.  ARIEL,  after  F.  M.  Miller. 

Literary  Contributions The  Dee  : its  Aspect  and  its  History,  by 
J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester  (illustrated) ; Art  anil  Treasures 
In  Siam  ; Marine  Contributions  to  Art — No.  I.  Tortoiseshell,  by  P.  L. 
Simmonds ; National  Exhibition  at  Kitto,  Japan;  Exhibitions:  New 
British  Institution— Society  of  British  Artists— Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours— Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours— Photo- 
graphic Society;  National  Portrait  Gallery;  Chapters  towards  a 
History  of  Ornamental  Art — No.  I.  By  F.  Edward  Hulrnc,  F.L.S. 
F.S.A.  (illustrated);  Art  Notes  from  Florence;  Life  on  the  Upper 
Thames,  by  H.  R.  Robertson  (illustrated);  Albert  Dllrer's  Feast  of 
the  Roses,  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  Atkinson  ; Art  in  the  Belfry,  by  Llewellynn 
Jewitt.  F.S.A  (illustrated);  Figuier's  "Human  Race  " (illustrated) ; 
Illustrated  New  Year  Gift-Books  ; Scene-Pninting  in  England,  &c.  4e. 
*•*  The  Volume  for  1872  is  now  ready,  price  31s.  6d. 
bound  in  cloth. 

LONDON  : VIRTUE  & CO.  IVY  LANE ; and  all  Booksellers. 


PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION,  or 

JL  OTHER  PLANS  and  DRAWINGS.  PREPARED  and  Etched 
or  Coloured  in  the  first  style.  Terms  strictly  moderate.  Also, 
OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE, 
in  or  out  of  Office. 

Address,  T.  IL  14,  Ar gyle-street,  Argyle-squore,  W.C. 


MR-  ARCHIBALD  D.  DAWNAY,  C.E. 

-i-1  JL  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR.  25.  Walbrook. 

CALCULATIONS,  DESIGNS,  and  ESTIMATES 
PREPARED  for  IRON  GIRDERS,  ROOFS,  COLUMNS,  BRIDGES, 
GASWORKS,  Ac. 

LEVELLING  & SURVEYING.  Professional  Assistance  generally. 


rpo  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AGENTS, 

A METAL  WORKERS,  and  OTHERS.-DRAWINGS  PREPARED 
from  ROUGH  SKETCHES,  or  Instructions  for  Buildings  or  Altera- 
tions In  any  style  ; also  Wrought  Metal  Work  designed  in  Mediaeval  and 
Italian  Styles;  Details,  Specifications,  4c.  on  Moderate  Terms.— 
Address,  ARCHITECT,  IS,  Sherbome-street,  Blandlurd-square,  N.W. 

flONCRETE  BUILDING.  — INFORMA- 

vX  TION  WANTED  of  CONCRETE  HOUSES  built  prior  to  and 
il£ly  in.  Payment  will  be  made  for  information.— Addless,  369, 

Office  of  The  Builder." 


G 


EOKGE  WIN  GROVE 

FRENCH  POLISHER  TO  THE  TRADE 
ONLY. 

o.  24,  MOORE  - STREET,  BRYANSTONE  ■ SQUARE. 

Builders'  Work  done  on  reasonable  terms. 

Estimates  given. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  IN  PRACTICE  OR  MANAGING  ASSISTANTS 
EITHER  IN  LONDON  OR  THE  COUNTRY. 

A N ARCHITECT,  of  extensive  practice 

"ho  is  declining  in  health,  requires  the  imme- 
diate ASSISTANCE,  with  a view  to  ultimate  Partnership,  ot  a gentle- 
man of  energy,  experience,  and  industrious  proclivities,  thoroughly 
qualitied  in  every  branch  of  his  profession.  References  will  be  given 
and  required.  Names  need  not  transpire  until  answers  have  been 
returned  in  the  form  submitted  in  the  particulars. — For  particulars, 
address  A.  Z.  under  cypher,  to  any  address  the  applicant  may  state 
care  of  Nissen  4 Parker,  43.  Mark-lane,  London. 


rpo  BRICKMAKERS  and  OTHERS.— 

JL  WANTED,  a Gentleman  with  about  2.0007.  as  PARTNER 
(Sleeping  or  Active)  in  an  established  BRICKFIELD  near  Surbiton 
and  Kingston-on-Thames  The  brick-earth  is  of  a superior  quality, 
and  the  field  is  capable  of  turning  out  3j  million  bricks  each  season, 
for  which  there  is  a good  local  trade.  Money  wanted  to  pay  off  an 
advance  and  for  working  expenses,  and  to  be  under  the  sole  control  ol 
finder.— Address.  L.  M.  care  of  J.  C.  CANE,  Esq.  10,  Queen-square. 
Bloomsbury,  W.C. 


A firm  of  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

and  ESTATE  AGENTS,  in  good  practice,  have  a VACANCY 
lor  a PUPIL.  Must  be  one  who  has  been  well  educated  and  has  a 
taste  for  drawing.  A premium  required.— Address,  L.  G.  Post-office, 
Newport,  Monmouthshire. 


T?NGINEERING  PUPIL. — A Gentleman, 

. I J C.E.  in  the  North  of  England,  is  prepared  to  receive  a PUPIL 
into  his  Office.  Considerable  professional  advantages  both  as  regards 
scientific  training  and  practical  experience,  are  offered. -Address, 
O.  J.  22,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  E.C. 


BOROUGH  of  RYDE. — Notice  is  hereby 

given  that  the  Corporation  of  Ryde  require  a fit  person  to  exe- 
cute the  duties  ol  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR,  under  the  Local  and 
Sanitary  Acts,  within  the  borough  of  Ryde.  The  Officer  to  be  appointed 
must  possess  a thorough  and  practical  acquaintance  with  works  of 
drainage,  sewerage,  waterworks,  road-making,  and  paving,  and  he 
must  be  competent  to  superintend  the  execution  of  all  works  of  the 
descriptions  above  referred  to  or  which  may  fall  within  the  duties  of 
a Surveyor  to  a Local  Board. 

The  Waterworks  of  the  borough  being  vested  in  the  Corporation, 
the  Surveyor  will  be  required  to  direct  and  superintend  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Works. 

The  Surveyor  will  be  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  ser‘ 
vice  of  the  Corporation,  and  he  will  be  paid  a salary  of  1501.  per 
annum.  Any  further  information  respecting  the  duties  ol  the  office 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Town  Clerk. 

Candidates  must  send  written  applications  for  the  Office,  with  tes- 
timonials as  to  qualifications  and  competency,  and  with  particulars  of 
age  and  previous  occupation ; and  ail  applications  must  be  sent  to 
me,  endorsed  "Application  for  Office  of  Surveyor,  4c."  on  or  before 
JANUARY  3rd.  1873.  EDWIN  HOPGOOD,  Town  Clerk. 

Town-hall,  Ryde,  Dec.  20th,  1872. 


PADDINGTON.  — WANTED,  in  the 

Surveyor's  Department,  a THIRD  ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR 
He  must  he  thoroughly  competent  to  superintend  the  formation  and 
repair  of  roads  and  the  paring  of  streets,  to  prepare  estimates  ot 
Raving  works,  to  keep  accounts  in  relation  thereto,  and  to  perform 
all  other  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  surveyor.  Com- 
mencing salary,  1401.  per  annum,  with  an  annual  increase  of  101. 
until  such  salary  shall  reach  1801.  which  is  to  be  the  maximum.  A 
list  of  duties  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  my  Office,  at 
"'O'-hall.  Harrow-road,  between  the  hours  of  TEN  and  FOUR; 
SATURDAYS  TEN  and  TWO. — Applications  enclosing  testimonials 
(not  exceeding  three  in  number)  of  recent  date,  to  be  delivered  on 
or  before  FRIDAY,  the  10th  JANUARY  next,  at  the  Vestry- 
£“}•  . HluTOW'road>  addressed  to  the  " Vestry  of  the  Parish  of 
-raddmgtcn,"  and  endorsed  “ Application  for  Appointment  of  Third 
Assistant  Surveyor."  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  be  in  attendance 
on  MON  DAI  MORNING,  the  13th  JANUARY,  at  TEN  o'clock,  but 
no  travelling  or  other  ex  [lenses  will  be  allowed.— By  order, 

Vp  . TT  FRANK  DETH RIDGE,  Vestry  Clerk. 

v “try-hall,  Harrow-road,  December  28,  1872. 


TOJENGINEERS.  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

rpHE  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of 

JL  Dorchester  desire  to  procure  a competent  Person  to  discharge 
Hie  general  duties  of  SURVEYOR  to  the  Council.  He  wUl  be  re- 
quired to  reside  within  the  borough,  and  superintend  the  management 
of  the  Corporate  property,  the  waterworks,  highways,  and  general 
works  of  drainage,  and  water  supply,  and  to  design,  cany  out,  and 
record  all  such  works  on  the  General  Plan  of  the  Borough  as  necessity 
may  arise.  Applications  (accompanied  by  testimonials)  stating  age, 
qualifications,  and  salary  required,  to  be  made  in  writing,  and  de- 
livered at  the  Office  of  the  Town  Clerk,  in  Dorchester,  on  or  before  the 
Cth  of  JANUARY  next 

Dated  December  11th,  1872. 

AATANTED,  by  a Surveyor,  an  expert 

V V JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  State  qualifications,  career,  age 
salary,  references,  4c.— Address,  202,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

VOUNG  MAN  WANTED,  used  to 

JL  Painting,  Graining,  and  Glazing  ; also  G hiss-cutting. — Apply 
at  68,  Aldersgate-street,  City. 

VOUNG  MAN  WANTED  as  BOOK- 

JL  KEEPER,  used  to  the  Lead  and  Glass  Trade.— Apply  by  letter, 
stating  age  and  salary  aud  last  occupation,  to  A.  B.  68,  Aldersgate- 
street,  London. 

PARISH  of  CHELSEA.— INSPECTOR  of 

X REGISTERED  LODGING-HOUSES  and  DUST  INSPECTOR. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Vestry  of  this  parish  will,  at  their 
meeting,  on  TUESDAY,  the  31st  inst.  consider  applications  for  the 
appointment  of  INSPECTOR  of  REGISTERED  LODGING-HOUSES 
and  DUST  INSPECTOR.  The  salary,  including  travelling  expenses, 
will  be  651.  a year.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  square 
and  cube  dimensions,  to  reside  in  a central  part  of  the  parish,  and  to 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  A statement 
of  the  duties  (subject  to  additions  and  variations  from  time  to  time), 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  seen  here.  Applications,  in  the  candi- 
dates' own  handwriting,  with  testimonials  of  recent  date  as  to  cha- 
racter and  fitness  for  the  office,  not  more  than  three  In  number,  may- 
be sent  in  until  TWELVE  o'clock  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  and 
must  he  undercover,  indorsed  "Application  for  the  Appointment  of 
Inspector  of  Registered  Lodging-houses  and  Dust  Inspector."  Per- 
sonal attendance  is  necessary;  applicants  should,  therefore,  be  hereby 
THREE  o'clock  on  the  above-named  day.  The  expenses  of  applica- 
tion will  have  to  be  defrayed  by  the  applicants,  as  no  travelling  or 
other  expenses  will  be  allowed. — By  order  of  the  Vestry, 

CHARLES  LAHEE.  Vestry  Clerk. 

Vestry  Hall,  Klng's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  December  18,  1872. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

T V class  G RAINER  and  WRITER.—  Address,  B.  YOUNG,  186, 
Vauxhall  Bridge-rood,  Pimlico. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a JUNIOR 

V V ASSISTANT.  Good  general  and  perspective  draughtsman. 
Salary  one  guinea  per  week. — T.  D.  31,  Wamer-strect,  Great  Dover- 
street,  S.E. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  (by  a trades- 

T V man's  son),  as  MANAGER,  or  to  Assist  in  the  above.  Can 
take  charge  of  books,  estimating,  and  general  shop  management. — 
Address,  N.  Post-office,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  an  OUT- 

YV  DOOR  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Has  been  employed  in 
carrying  out  large  public  works,  well  adapted  in  tile  publicliouso 
building  and  alteration!  Ten  years  in  last  situation.  Understands 
thoroughly  the  m.auogement  of  men.  Used  to  heavy  hoisting.  Car- 
penter by  trade.  Good  references  if  required.— Address,  199,  Office  of 
"The  Builder." 

]\/T ADELE Y UNION.— The  PUBLIC 

IV  L HEALTH  ACT.  1872.— Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  of  this  Union  wHl  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board)  at  their  Meeting,  to  be  held  In  the  Board- 
room  in  the  Union  Workhouse,  lronbridge,  on  FRIDAY.  thoI7thday 
of  JANUARY,  1873,  nt  ELEVEN  o'clock  in  the  morning,  proceed  to 
appoint  an  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES  for  the  whole  of  the  Union. 
The  Inspector  will  be  required  to  make  a perfect  sanitary  survey  of 
the  whole  district,  including  the  sewerage  systems  and  water-supply 
of  all  the  towns  and  villages  under  the  control  of  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  of  the  Madeley  Union,  and  report  generally  on  its  condi- 
tion and  requirements,  os  well  as  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
Inspector,  as  prescribed  by  the  Sanitary  Acts  and  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
in  the  Union  at  the  census  of  1871  was  6,189. 

The  appointment  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  made  for  six  months, 
from  the  17th  Jauuary,  1873.  at  a salary  of  41.  4s.  per  week,  such 
salary  to  include  travelling  and  all  other  expenses. 

Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  he  sent  to  me  on  or  before  the 
10th  JANUARY  next,  and  the  Candidates  selected  will  receive  notice 
to  attend  on  the  day  of  election. 

By  order, 

HENRY  BOYCOTT,  Clerk. 

lronbridge,  December  17th,  1872. 

WANTED,  by  an  Architect’s  ASSISTANT, 

YY  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroughly  conversant  witli  the 
preparation  of  working,  detail,  and  perspective  drawings.— Address, 
No.  199,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

YUTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  immediate 

Y ’ ENGAGEMENT,  as  a JUNIOR.  .Four  years'  experience  with 
London  architects.  Aged  21. — Address,  X.  7,  Ashburuham-road, 
Green wicli-road,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"\y ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  24,  a 

Y Y SITUATION,  as  CLERK  and  GENERAL  ASSISTANT  to 
the  above.  Good  references. — Address,  A.  Post-office,  Stapleton-road, 
Bristol. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  young  Man, 

YY  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER.  Can  do  plain  zinc  w ,rk. 
Willing  to  make  himself  useful.  Reference  if  required. — Address, 
J.  G.  Greateness  Farm,  Sevenoaks. 

T^ORDEN  UNION. 

JD  RURAL  8ANITARY  AUTHORITY. 

An  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES  is  required  for  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict ol  the  Fordeu  Union,  in  the  counties  ol  Montgomery  and  Salop  : 
comprising  an  area  of  about  73,800  acres,  including  the  town  of  Mont- 
gomery (which  may  be  converted  into  an  urban  district),  and  a popu- 
lation of  18,717.  The  salary  will  be  at  the  rate  of  2001.  per  annum, 
and  the  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  keep  a horse  at  his  own  expense. 

The  duties  will  be— 1.  If  required,  to  make  a sanitary  survey  of  the 
whole  district,  and  to  furnish  a detailed  report  thereon  to  the  Sani- 
tary Authority ; and  (2),  such  other  duties  as  are  contained  in  the 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated  the  11th  day  of  November 
last,  or  may  be  contained  in  such  other  orders  or  bye-laws  os  that 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  issue  or  sanction. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  in  the  first  instance  be  made  for  a term  of 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  applications  in  writing  to  the 
Clerk,  at  his  Office,  at  Montgomery,  slating  age.  residence,  past  and 
present  occupation,  with  recent  testimonials  as  to  qualifications 
and  character,  ou  or  before  SATURDAY,  the  11th  day  of  JANUARY 

By  order  of  the  Sanitary  Authority. 

WM.  WILDING,  Clerk. 

Montgomery,  18th  December,  1872. 

TXT ANTED,  bv  a thoroughly  experienced 

Y Y MACHINIST,  a“  SITUATION,  to  WORK  a MOULDING 
MACHINE,  GENERAL  JOINER,  4c.  Can  make  cutters,  and  do 
own  repairs  if  required.— Address,  A.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Punshou,  near 
Co-operative  Store,  Chester-le-Street,  Durham. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

ANTED,  by  a young  Man  (married), 

YY  aged  27,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN,  or  us  WRITER. 
GRAINEK.  and  PAPERHANGER.  Well  up  iu  eacli  branch. 
Willing  to  fill  up  time  in  painting.  4c.  N.B.  Well  up  in  estimat- 
ing.—Address,  J.  THOMPSON, .95,  Aldcnliam-street,  Seymour-strcet, 
Eustou-square. 

TO  MACHINE  JOINERY  PROPRIETORS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a young  Man,  is  open  to  an 

JL  ENGAGEMENT,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  MANAGE  a 
set  of  Wood-working  Machinery.  Has  had  fifteen  years'  experience, 
and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  wood-working  machinery  generally. 
Address,  291,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

PARTIAL  or  TEMPORARY  ENGAGE- 

JL  MENT  required  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  31.  Has  carried  out 

several  works  for  himself,  and  could  undertake  the  charge  of  an  office-. 
Terms  moderate.— Address.  R.  C.  J.  129,  Kennington  Park-rood.  S.E. 

TARAUGHTSMAN  (ARCHITECTURAL). 

J A WANTED,  one  accustomed  to  elevations  and  sections.  Salary 
about  21.  5s.  per  week. — Address,  by  letter,  Mr.  THORPE,  care  of  Mr. 
Everett,  2,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street. 

TO  JUNIOR  ASSISTANTS. 

A N ARCHITECT  requires  the  SERVICES 

XJL.  of  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  who  must  write  a good  hand  and 
lie  quick  at  tracing  and  copying  drawing!— Apply  by  letter,  staling 
terms  and  particulars  of  previous  employment,  to  M.  I.  B.  A.  3,  Lnu- 
caster-place,  Strand,  W.C. 

TJVENING  EMPLOYMENT  required  by  a 

_I_J  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Aged  22.  Disengaged  after  Six  p.m. 
Neglected  accounts,  prime  costs,  4c.  made  up. — Address,  A.  C.  Z.  Post- 
office,  75,  Aldersgate-street,  London,  E C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

pVENING  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED. 

.1  J Drawings  of  every  description,  for  buildings  or  alterations, 
accurately  and  expeditiously  prepared,  copied,  or  traced.  Quantities 
prepared.  Disengaged  after  Four  p.m. — Address,  A.  B.  1,  Boscobel- 
gardeus,  Alpha-road,  N.W. 

TO  FIRST-CLASS  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

A N ARCHITECT  has  a VACANCY  in  his 

XI.  office  fer  a first-rate  DRAUGHTSMAN.— Apply,  by  letter, 
stating  terms  and  particulars  of  recent  engagements,  to  M.I.B.A,  3, 
Laucaster-place.  Strand,  W.C. 

A DESIGNER  and  DRAUGHTSMAN 

l\  requires  a PERMANENCY,  Mediaeval,  general  ornament, 
heraldic  painting,  aud  other  kinds  of  decorative  designing. — Address, 
B.  S.  11,  Rathbone-piace,  W. 

WANTED,  a MANAGER,  for  STONE- 

V V WARE  PIPE  WORK.—  Applications  to  be  addressed, 

U.  5,964.  Mr.  Frederic  Algar,  8,  C'lemeut's-lane,  Lombard-street, 
Loudon,  E.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A FIRST  - CLASS  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

XTJl.  DESIGNER  (Gothic  or  Classic),  and  COLOURIST.  Well  up 
in  working  drawings,  details,  perspective  outlined  or  etched.  Could 
enter  into  any  engagement  immediately.— Address,  196,  Office  of 
“ The  Builder." 

WANTED,  a good  ARCHITECTURAL 

V V DRAU G HTSMAN,  able  to  prepare  working  and  detail  draw- 
ings with  precision  from  rough  notes  and  sketches,  and  to  draw  readily 
and  correctly  in  perspective.  He  must  be  pracUcally  acquainted  with 
construction  and  competent,  if  required,  to  take  out  quantities,  make 
estimates,  and  write  specifications. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  upon 
what  works,  for  what  length  of  time,  and  with  whom  at  present  or 
previously  engaged,  and  salary  required,  to  B.  Y.  care  of  Marlborough 

4 Co.  4.  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.  The  situation  is  59  miles 
from  London,  and  of  a permanent  character,  but  permanency  not 
guaranteed. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

A FIRST-CLASS  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

XI.  COLOURIST  is  now  DISENGAGED.  Experienced  in  com- 
petition, perspective,  and  design,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
duties  and  practice  of  the  profession. — Address,  ARCHITECT,  34, 
Stanley-street,  Eccleston-square,  S.W. 

V V Iron  Works  in  the  North  of  England,  a good  and  quick 
SHORTHAND  WRITER,  for  general  correspondence.  A respectable 
and  well-educated  young  Man  of  Dorn  20  to  25  years  of  age  is  required. 
Address  (in  ordinary  hand-writiug),  SHORTHAND,  care  of  G.  Street, 
No.  30,  Comhill.  giving  references,  age,  and  salary  required. 

A N ASSISTANT,  of  many  years’  experi- 

XL  ence,  a first-class  Designer  in  Classic  or  Gothic,  and  practical 
Man,  Is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  In  Town,  temporary  or  other- 
wise. First-class  perspective  draughtsman  and  good  colourist,  and 
thoroughly  experienced  in  competition  work. — Address,  L.  X.  care  of 

ATT ANTED,  a young  Man,  as  CLERK,  in  a 

V V Builder’s  Office,  to  Assist  in  Estimating  and  Office  Work.— 
Address,  stating  age,  salary,  hours,  and  last  employment,  J.  S.  care 
of  Mr.  Dodsworth,  Cannon-street-road,  St-  George’s,  E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N ASSISTANT  desires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

r\  MENT.  Aged  23.  Salary  moderate.  Competition,  working 
drawings,  perspective,  4c. — Address,  A B.  Post-office,  Bunbury, 
Tarporley,  Cheshire. 

TXT ANTED,  by  a Firm  in  the  Lamp  and 

V V Chandelier  Trade,  a YOUNG  MAN  as  ASSISTANT,  about 
20  years  of  age.  Must  be  a good  draughtsman.— Apply,  by  letter 
only,  giving  full  particulars,  to  A.  B.  72,  New  Bond-street,  W. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ASSISTANT,  thoroughly 

/A.  versed  In  Design,  Detail  and  Working  Drawings,  4c,  OFFERS 
his  SERVICES.— Address,  ARCHITECT,  Delnuy's  Library,  853, 
Fulham-road,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 

WANTED,  a thorough  FOREMAN,  to 

V V carry  out  a large  Job  in  the  country.  A carpenter  by  trade. 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  terms  and  references,  and  nature  of 
jobs  superintended,  to  B.  N.  4 W.  Mr.|Lock's  Post-office,  Gray's-inn- 
road. 

A N ENGINEER,  with  some  years’  experi- 

ence  on  Loudon  and  other  Railways,  wi-hvs  for  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Well  used  to  field  or  office  work.  Good  references.— Address, 
M.  E.  Post-office,  Mill  bank-street,  Westminster. 

TO  CUTTERS  AND  FRET  LEAD  WORKERS. 

YYTANTED,  immediately,  an  experienced 

YV  CUTTER  and  GLAZIER.— Apply,  personally,  47,  New 

Church -road,  Camberwell-road,  from  1st  to  7th  January,  lietwecn  Ten 
and  Twelve  a. in.  : or  by  letter  to  Messrs.  £ t S,  BEER,  41,  St. 
Bartholomew’s-yard,  Exeter. 

A BUILDER’S  SON  WANTS  a SITITA- 

x A TION.  as  FOREMAN,  MANAGER,  or  CLERK  ol  WORKS. 
Can  prepare  plans,  estimate,  measure  up,  thoroughly  understands 
materials  aud  management  of  men.  Mason  by  trade.  Total  abstainer. 
Aged  25.  References  or  security,  if  required.  No  objection  to  go 
abroad.— Address,  143,  Office  of  " The  Builder.'* 

